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CLASS  DAY,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  skeich  on  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Homer,  who 
has  frequently  illustrated  local  subjects  in  our  columns  with  great 
spirit,  and  represents  one  of  the  time-honored  customs  of  class 
day  at  Harvard — that  of  dancing  round  the  tree  in  the  college,  a 
token  of  fraternity  and  fellowship  among  those  who  are  so  soon 
to  part,  to  pursue  different  paths  through  life,  and  who  never  ex- 
pect all  to  be  reunited  in  this  world.  The  class  day  exercises  are 
all  interesting,  for  it  is  a  student  festival.  The  orator  and  poet 
arc  chosen  by  the  retiring  class,  and  sometimes  the  selection  indi- 
cates a  preference  not  shared  by  the  heads  of  the  college.  The 
Faculty  are  invited  and  attend  the  literary  exercises  of  the  day, 
which  are  followed  by  a  collation  and  by  the  dancing  on  the  green 
which  our  artist  has  sketched.  There  is  something  deeply  inter- 
esting in  these  festivals,  to  the  spectator.  An  esprit  du  corps  al- 
ways commands  respect,  whether  exhibited  in  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers or  a  class  of  students,  and  nowhere  is  it  stronger  than  among 
theunder-graduates  of  a  college.  School  friendships  are  transitory, 
but  those  who  pursue  higher  studies  in  company  always  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  like  a  band  of  brothers.  In  the  classic 
shades  of  the  university  they  pass  from  the  threshold  of  youth 
into  well-developed  manhood — from  childish  sports  and  aims  to 
the  passions  and  purposes  which  stamp  the  character  with  individ- 
uality. Though  not  leading  the  monastic  life  which  in  some 
localities  characterizes  the  colleges,  yet  at  Cambridge  the  young 
men  are  sufficiently  isolated  from  the  world  at  large  to  render 
their  mutual  dependence  a  bond  of  great  power.  Their  studies 
and  recreations  are  in  common,  and  they  are  linked  together  in  a 


common  interest.  Those  stern  jealousies  and  rivalries  which 
worldly  ambitions  and  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune  in  the  great 
battle  of  life  engender,  do  not  yet  come  into  place ;  the  contest 
for  academic  honors  being  always  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous rivalry,  and  rarely  producing  those  heart-burnings  which  the 
life-and-death  war  of  the  world  creates.  And  in  proportion  as 
the  ties  that  unite  the  students  are  strong,  so  is  the  effort  rc(iuisite 
to  sever  them.  Yet  in  the  manner  of  their  parting  we  arc  called 
to  admire  the  high  privileges  of  youth.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  sever 
the  bond  of  long  association,  but  it  is  done  at  a  tfme  when 
hope  is  most  brilliant,  and  confidence  in  the  future  most  assured 
— when  the  imagination  beholds  glories  and  allurements  in  the  dis- 
tance that  maturer  age  can  never  create  for  its  delusion  or  en- 
couragement. Gaily,  therefore,  as  well  as  tenderly  and  kindly, 
hands  are  shaken  for  the  last  time,  and  the  pilgrims  part,  to  cope, 
each  on  his  individual  resources,  with  the  Unknown  and  Untried. 
The  attacliment  of  every  student  to  his  Alma  mater,  as  well  as  to 
his  comrades,  is  deep,  but  no  institution  is  so  well  fitted  to  com- 
mand it,  in  this  country,  as  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the 
most  venerable  scat  of  learning  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
illustrated  by  the  associations  and  memories  of  a  long  chain  of 
years.  The  classical  city,  too,  has  many  impressive  features.  In 
sight  of  the  college  is  the  church  where  Washington  worshipped, 
and  tlie  elm  beneath  which  he  first  drew  his  sword  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  farther  on  is  the  noble  old  mansion  where  he 
was  established  with  his  military  family,  and  where  one  of  our 
most  charming  poets  now  makes  his  home.  There  are  many 
other  spots  hallowed  by  patriotic  associations,  and  along  the  banks 


of  the  devious  Charles  are  many  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel.  Though  so  near  the  metropolis  of 
New  England,  a  tranquillity  broods  over  Cambrid;;e — and  the  very 
air  seems  to  invite  to  reflection  and  study.  Edward  Everett,  in 
his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  university,  says  that  it 
"is  probably  the  oldest  establishment  for  secular  education  on  the 
western  continent.  Its  foundation  was  a  part,  very  early  execu- 
ted, of  the  great  work  of  transferring  the  civilization  of  the  An- 
glo-Norman race  to  the  new-found  hemisphere — a  work  in  which 
the  first  settlors  of  New  England  bore  so  large  a  share.  Thar 
brought  with  them  those  forms  of  municipal  organization  in 
which  so  much  of  the  machinery  of  our  present  republicanism 
lay  dormant;  the  idea  of  representative  government  further  de- 
veloped than  in  the  mother  country  ;  the  general  system  of  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence,  and  especially  its  most  characteristic  feature, ' 
the  trial  by  jury  ;  and  still  more,  those  peculiar  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism, which,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration,  were  strug- 
gling towards  the  mastery  in  the  state,  which  was  soon  after  won 
and  lost.  With  these  institutions  and  principles, — honored  com- 
panions of  their  exile, — the  civil  and  religious  fathers  of  New 
England  brought  with  them  an  affectionate  attachment  to  their 
native  land,  and  especially  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  which 
so  many  of  them  had  been  reared.  They  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  make  provision,  in  the  home  of  their  pilgrimage,  for 
the  education  of  their  children  on  this  model  *  *  *  and  they 
fondly  gave  the  name  of  Cambridge  to  this  spot  which  they  had 
chosen  for  their  infant  seminary."  The  institution  they  reared 
was  named  after  the  first  generous  benefactor  of  the  university. 
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STRUGGLES  OF  THE  HEART. 

A    ROMANCE    Or    REAL    LIFE. 

BY   JAMES   FRANKLIN   FITTS. 

ICONTISOED.] 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   VILLAIN    DRIVEN   TO   THE   WALL. 

Upon  the  following  dny,  Paul  Oswald  ordered  his  horse  to  bo 
saddled  and  brought  to  tho  gate,  and  mounting,  ho  galloped 
swftly  in  tho  direction  of  Philip  Waldron's  mansion.  When 
fairly  upon  the  road,  his  thoughts  moTed  swifter  than  the  animal 
beneath  him,  and  at  length  he  broke  out  into  a  soliloquy. 

"And  now,  all  resets  with  Alice  Forester.  Collard  is  dead,  and 
I  need  have  no  fears  of  his  betraying  me.  Atkins,  too,  is  with 
him.  Roland  Forester  lives,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  will  is  destroyed  ; 
and  if  his  mother  prove  tractable,  I  shall  be  safe  in  letting  him 
live.  It  was  fortunate  that  Mark  Collard  died  without  confcs.sing 
anything;  it  would  have  been  awkward  h.id  he  revealed  the  whole 
of  this  plot  in  which  he  succeeded  so  badly,  and  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  him.  But  tliat  is  past,  and  now  for  one  more  interview 
with  Alice  Forester.  If  she  complies  with  my  -ivishos,  all  will  yet 
be  well ;  if  not,  then  tho  consequences  shall  rest  upon  her  own 
head.  Ha,  ha !  how  'twould  cause  that  high-spirited  boy  to  wince 
and  smart  if  I  should —  but  'twill  be  better  to  get  along  without 
it.  And  then  it  might  be  awkward,  too,  for  me  to  do  it ;  but  if 
she  refuses  my  alteniative,  then  it  must  be  done.  This  last  act 
has  strengthened  mo;  I  feel  more  determined  to  strike  boldly. 
'Twas  a  fearful  trial  for  me,  but  I  have  come  out  of  it  whole ;  he, 
at  least,  will  tell  no  tales,  nor  demand  his  rights  of  me." 

He  rode  on,  increasing  his  speed  as  he  drew  nearer  his  destina- 
tion, until  in  tho  middle  of  the  afternoon,  he  dismounted  at  Philip 
Waldron's  gate.  He  walked  up  the  gravelled  path  to  tho  door, 
and  sounded  the  knocker ;  but  there  was  no  answer  to  his  sum- 
mons. Again  he  knocked,  but  with  no  better  success,  and  then 
entered  without  bidding.  He  opened  the  door  at  the  end  ot  the 
hall  which  led  to  tho  sitting-room,  but  no  one  was  there.  Sur- 
prised at  this,  he  sat  down,  and  looked  around  him.  He  recog- 
nized the  room ;  it  was  the  same  which  he  had  entered  with  Col- 
lard upon  that  winter's  night,  five  years  before,  in  pursuit  of 
Roland  Forester.  Since  then,  he  had  not  entered  the  house, 
although  those  who  now  resided  here  had  hardly  for  an  instant 
left  his  mind.  He  began  to  think ;  he  recollected  that  for  years 
ho  had  pursued  Alice  Forester  and  her  son  with  his  schemes  of 
hatred  and  self-interest ;  ho  had  dedicated  almost  a  lifetime  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  evil  purposes,  and  now  was  no  better  off — 
nay,  his  position  was  far  worse  than  at  first.  His  plans  had  been 
thwarted  and  baffled,  and  his  hands  were  even  now  red  with  inno- 
cent blood.  He  reflected  upon  tliese  things ;  and  then  came  the 
thought  that  at  last  tlie  way  of  triumph  was  open  to  him,  and  that 
now  the  game  lay  in  his  own  hands. 

"O,  she  had  better  not  oppose  me  in  this  !"  he  involuntarily 
exclaimed.  "  She  shall  be  made  to  see  the  whole  danger  of  her 
position,  and  refuse  me  she  dare  not.  But  we  shall  see — we  sliall 
see  1" 

Suddenly  his  oar  was  caught  by  the  voice  of  some  person  in 
conversation  in  tho  adjoining  room.  Walking  softly  across  the 
floor,  ho  took  liis  position  by  the  door,  which  was  slightly  ajar, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  see  and  to  hear. 

Tho  room  contained  Roland  Forester  and  Philip  Waldron. 
The  latter  was  pacing  excitedly  across  the  floor,  gesticulating 
freely,  and  endeavoring  to  jiersuade  his  companion  of  something, 
as  was  evident  by  his  manner.  Roland  leaned  thoughtfully 
against  the  mantel,  listening  attentively,  but  answering  little. 

"And  yet,  Roland,"  continued  Waldron,  "it  appears  to  me  that 
yon  should  sec  this  thing  as  I  see  it.  Never  was  there  a  villain  of 
a  darker  dye  than  this  same  Paul  Oswald ;  never  was  there  one 
who  more  richly  merited  punishment,  or  whose  liberty  is  more  of 
a  crime  than  his." 

"All  this  I  grant,"  replied  Roland.     "  Say  what  you  have  said, 
and  the  truth  is  but  half  told 
himV 

"  How  <  Do  you  not  sec  that  we  have  tho  matter  wholly  in  our 
hands  1  Have  we  not  evidence  against  him  sufficient  to  imprison 
him  for  lialf  a  dozen  lifetimes  '.  Would  not  tlie  simple  enumera- 
tion of  the  charges  which  we  can  substantiate  against  him  bo  suf- 
ficient to  pale  the  cheek  of  an  honest  man  with  honor?  I  tell  you 
ho  has  been  unwhipped  too  long ;  every  day  discloses  some  new 
and  more  flagrant  wickedness.  Roland,  1  wish  not  to  wound 
your  feelings  ;  you  have  fold  me  that  you  love  Helen,  but  tell  mo, 
18  your  love  so  weak  a«  to  cxpo«o  her  to  tho  chance  of  falling 
again  into  the  bands  of  this  man's  base  hirelings  ?" 

The  thought  excilcd  intense  emotion  in  Roland's  mind,  as  could 
be  seen  by  his  palo  countcnuncc  and  clenched  hands,  but  he  re- 
turned no  answer. 

"  How,  then,"  W.aldron  went  on,  "arc  wo  to  preserve  ourselves 
from  this  man  ?  He  is  too  crafty  to  act  himself  in  these  matters, 
but  commits  his  work  to  a»8ivs,iins  and  cut-throats.  O  that  it  had 
been  he  in  jjlace  of  Collard  that  encountered  that  brave  man, 
Stephen  Brandc,  in  the  v/ood  !  But  we  cannot  reach  him  in  this 
M~ay." 


"  What,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do  ?" 

"  To  charge  hira  boldly  with  his  crimes,  and  to  let  him  answer 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Ah,  Roland,  could  j-ou  know  how  faithfully 
I  warned  your  father  to  beware  of  this  man, — how  I  labored  to 
persuade  him  to  drive  the  villain  from  his  friendship,  you  would 
not  distrust  me  now!" 

"  Distrust  you  !"  exclaimed  Roland,  seizing  the  hand  of  Wal- 
dron, and  gazing  into  his  face.  "  Do  you,  to  whom  I  owe  every- 
thing, Toa  who  have  been  a  friend — nay,  almost  a  father  to  me, 
accuse  mo  of  this?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Waldron,  pressing  his  hand  and  forcing  back 
a  tear  wliich  the  young  man's  earnestness  called  to  his  eye.  "  For- 
give me  ;  I  spoke  hastily,  and  meant  not  what  I  said.  But  you 
know  my  desire,  my  long-cherished  hope,  tliat  Paul  Oswald  might 
bo  brought  to  justice,  and  be  prevented  from  causing  more  evil ; 
and  now  that  the  way  is  clear,  I  cannot  give  up  my  plan." 

"Mr.  Waldron,"  replied  Roland,  speaking  with  an  effort,  and 
mastering  the  feeling  wliich  the  former's  words  had  called  up  in 
his  breast,  "  one  thing,  .and  only  one,  forbids  me  joining  you  heart 
and  hand  in  this  matter." 

"And  that?" 

"  The  love  which  I  boar  to  my  mother." 

Waldron's  brow  suddenly  became  clouded,  and  ho  bent  his  eyes 
upon  the  young  man. 

"  For  years,"  continued  the  latter,  "  Paul  Oswald  has  menaced 
her  with  some  mysterions  power,  beneath  which  she  has  bowed  in 
fear  and  submission.  You  saw  her  agony  when  I  was  compelled 
to  leave  her,  now  more  than  five  years  since,  and  yet  she  dared 
not  bid  me  stay  in  defiance  of  Oswald.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, she  told  me  then  that  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  would 
fall  both  upon  her  head  and  mine  ;  and  for  her  sake  I  went.  Since 
then,  the  mystery  has  become  no  clearer ;  you  have  told  mo  what 
you  know  of  my  early  life,  but  this  throws  no  light  upon  it.  And 
now  I  fear — nay,  I  am  almost  sure,  that  should  we  pursue  Paul 
Oswald,  and  launch  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  his 
head,  he  would  turn  with  fearful  power  upon  us.  If  I  were  to  be 
tho  sole  sufferer,  if  my  sacrifice  could  bring  this  man  to  justice,  I 
would  willingly  oflTer  myself;  but  that  my  mother  should  suffer 
from  that  which  seems  to  have  such  terror  for  her,  I  can  never 
consent.     Tell  me,  am  I  right  in  this  ?     Advise  me  what  to  do." 

Roland  finished,  and  Waldron  gazed  into  his  face  without 
speaking,  pondering  with  an  anxious  and  troubled  countenance. 
During  this  conversation,  Paul  Oswald  had  maintained  his  posi- 
tion outside  the  door ;  but  now,  in  his  eagerness  to  hear  every 
word,  be  pushed  the  door  so  that  it  swung  halfway  open.  It  was 
an  unlucky  movement  for  him,  for  Philip  Waldron  turned 
promptly  at  the  sound,  and  detected  the  face  of  Oswald  thrust 
forward  into  the  opening.  With  one  bound  the  vigorous  farmer 
cleared  the  distance  which  lay  between  them,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  collar,  dragged  him  forward  to  tho  light.  One  glance  suf- 
ficed, and  shaking  him  sternly,  he  demanded  bis  business. 

The  crest-fallen  Oswald  shook  himself  clear  from  the  other's 
grasp,  but  he  was  for  a  moment  so  choked  with  rage  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word.  The  farmer  was  almost  as  enraged,  and  in  a 
passionate  voice,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Base  spy  and  villain,  answer  me !  How  came  you  there,  and 
what  do  you  seek?" 

"  I  want  nothing  with  you,"  replied  Oswald,  as  well  as  his  rage 
would  permit.     "  I  came  to — " 

"  But  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  rejoined  Waldron.  "  In 
tho  first  place,  who  shall  be  answerable  for  the  lives  of  Mark  Col- 
lard and  Simon  Atkins  ?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Roland,  as  ho  noticed  the  effect  of  Waldron's 
words  upon  Oswald,  "  neither  Stephen  Brande,  but  the  man  by 
whom  they  were  employed  to  execute  those  deeds  of  violence." 

"Ay !"  exclaimed  Waldron,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  as  he 
noticed  that  Roland  had  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment  forgot- 
ten his  previously  expressed  scruples  ;  "  and  who  is  that  man  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  this  to  me  ?"  gasped  Oswald,  in  terror. 
"I  know  nothing  of  it." 

"  Villain,  you  lie  I"  shouted  Waldron,  almost  white  with  pas- 
sion. "  You  see  before  you  an  injured  man,  a  man  whose  daugh- 
ter you  sent  ruffians  to  tear  away  by  stratagem  from  her  house. 
Yonder  stands  Roland  Forester,  who,  by  your  order,  was  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  forest." 

"  But  you  cannot  prove  this ;  I  dare  you  to  the  proof!" 

"  You  dare  mo  to  the  proof!     If  I  live,  you  shall  hear  it  in  a 
court  of  justice.     Listen  :  Daniel  Crosby  was  captured  yesterday, 
and  now  lies  in  this  house,  sick  and  wounded.     But  mark  you,  / 
]5ut  how  can  we  proceed  ngamlTf*'"^' ''«  """"c  to  produce  him  tit  the  proper  tiinel" 

Paul  Oswald  stared  in  amazement  at  the  speaker  as  he  made 
this  announcement,  so  terrible  in  import  to  himself,  and  then  as 
ho  comprehended  its  full  force,  his  face  blanched  to  corpse-like 
whiteness,  and  ho  sank  back,  weak  and  powerless. 

"  Nor  is  this  all,"  continued  Waldron,  with  energy,  as  ho  noted 
the  ctt'cctt  of  his  words.  "  I  am  now  faco  to  face  with  you,  and 
here  will  charge  upon  you  your  catalogue  of  crime.  I  charge 
you,"  and  his  voice  grew  fearfully  solemn,  "with  being  privy  to 
the  murder  of  Walter  Forester,  if  not  tho  ])rincipal  in  tho  crime ; 
for  before  God  and  man  will  I  avow  my  belief  that  Walter  Fores- 
ter was  most  foully  and  basely  murdered." 

I'liese  words  seemed  to  eiulow  Roland  with  new  life  and  ener- 
gy, for,  placing  himself  before  Oswald,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  If  those  words  are  true,  Paul  Oswald,  most  bitterly  shall  you 
repent  the  deed !  I,  too,  accuse  you;  I  charge  you  with  twice 
attempting  to  slay  tho  son,  as  you  did  the  father." 

"  1  cliarge  you  with  attempting  to  force  Helen  Waldron  from 
her  home  by  the  hands  of  rulliuns,"  roioinc<l  Waldron. 

"  I  charge  you  witli  wresting  their  inheritance  from  a  mother 
and  sou,  by  a  base  deed  of  forgery,"  Roland  continued. 


"And  I  charge  you  with  years  of  oppression  and  injustice 
toward  that  mother  and  son,"  added  Waldron.  "Wretjh!  what 
have  you  to  say  to  this  ?" 

Oswald  endeavored  to  utter  some  words  of  contetrrJ  and  defi- 
ance, but  they  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  couUl  not  sneak  them. 
His  mingled  rage  and  afl"right  were  almost  fearful  to  behold  •  the 
muscles  of  his  pallid  face  worked  spasmodically,  and  his  eyes 
seemed  ready  to  start  from  their  sockctji ;  but  he  managed  to  say 
in  a  weak  voice  : 

"  I  fear  you  not.  You  dare  not  accuse  mo ;  you  lack  for 
evidence." 

"Ay,  console  yourself  while  you  can  ;  but  the  time  draws  nigh 
when  all  this  iniquity  shall  be  sifted  thoroughly.     Well  may  you 
dread  that  day  of  reckoning  ;  well  may  you  sit  there  now  in  your 
chair,  shivering  and  paling  to  hear  me  talk  of  these  things.    I 
know  you  well,  Paul  Oswald  ;  I  have  marked  yon  and  watched 
your  course  for  a  lifetime,  and  my  heart  bounds  within  me  to 
think  that  even  now  prison  doors  are  open  to  receive  you.     Con- 
sole yourself  as  best  you  may,  but  hear  my  words  and  understand 
them  :  if  it  lies  in  the  power  of  man  to  reward  you  fitly  for  your 
evil  deeds,  then  all  th.it  man  can  do  to  that  end  shall  not  be  want- 
ing.    And  now  your  business  :  if  you  have  come  here  to-day  to 
say  aught  to  me,  say  it  quickly  and  depart." 

Oswald  was  about  to  make  a  reply,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Forester  and  Helen  Waldron  entered  the  apartment.  They 
started  back,  and  would  have  left  it  when  they  saw  its  occupants ; 
but  Oswald  started  up,  and  said,  hastily : 

"  Stay,  Alice  Forester;  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

Then  turning  to  Philip  Waldron,  he  said,  with  as  much  defiance 
as  ho  could  throw  into  his  voice  : 

"  My  business  here  today,  sir,  relates  not  in  the  least  to  you.  I 
wish  to  speak  with  this  lady." 

"  With  me  ?"  uttered  Alice  Forester,  tremulously,  as  she  gazed 
upon  Oswald  in  terror. 

"  Yes,  to  speak  with  you,"  he  replied,  darting  a  quick  gleam 
upon  her  from  his  eyes. 

"  Then  speak !"  cried  Roland  ;  "  speak  at  once  and  have  your 
say." 

"  Certainly,  if  your  mother  will  be  so  good  as  to  designate  an 
apartment  where  we  may  converse  privately,"  returned  Oswald, 
with  the  utmost  coolness  in  his  tone,  but  with  a  manner  full  of 
anxiety. 

"  Stay,  Mrs.  Forester  !"  said  Waldron,  in  an  excited  voice. 
"  Is  it  your  wish  to  speak  with  this  man  ?     Do  you  desire  it  ?" 

"If  he  wishes  it.     Yes,  yes — I  will  speak  with  him." 

Oswald's  eyes  met  those  of  Waldron  with  a  glance  of  triumph, 
and  tho  latter  turned  from  the  room,  followed  by  Roland  and 
Helen,  muttering  between  his  teeth : 

"  The  same,  the  same  as  ever !     Strange,  passing  strange  I" 

The  door  closed  upon  them,  and  they  waited  with  feverish  im- 
patience for  the  termination  of  the  interview.  Once,  as  Oswald's 
tones  increased  in  loudness,  Waldron  started  toward  the  door,  but 
he  checked  himself,  and  sank  back  in  his  seat.  Roland  paced  the 
room  in  his  excitement,  while  Helen  sat  by  her  father,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  voices  of  those  in  the  adjoining  room 
were  quite  audible,  but  tho  intervening  walls  interrupted  tho 
sound,  and  none  of  the  words  could  be  detected.  This  lasted  for 
half  an  hour — a  long  half  hour  it  seemed  to  those  in  waiting, — 
when  a  painful,  thrilling  shriek  brought  Waldron  and  Roland  to 
their  feet,  and  simultaneously  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Paul 
Oswald  dashed  madly  out.  Roland  placed  himself  before  him 
with  a  stern  interrogatory  upon  his  lips  ;  hut  Oswald  thrust  him 
to  one  side,  and  quitted  the  room  before  Waldron  could  interpose 
to  prevent  him. 

At  the  first  sound  of  that  agonizing  cry,  Helen  Waldron  had 
disappeared,  and  when  her  father  and  lover  followed  her,  they 
found  her  sustaining  the  fainting  form  of  Alice  Forester. 

"Wliatisit?  Speak  quickly  !  What  is  it  ?"  burst  from  Roland 
Forester's  lips,  as  the  mother  opened  her  eyes  and  recalled  with  a 
groan  the  faces  of  those  about  her. 

"  Don't  ask  me.  0,  have  mercy  on  me  now,  and  do  not  ques- 
tion me !" 

She  seemed  about  to  relapse  into  unconsciousness,  when  Roland 
spoke  again,  with  brow  contracted  and  teeth  set. 

"  But  did  he  offer  you  violence  ?  Did  ho  insult  you  in  the 
least?" 

"  No,  no — not  that ;  but  O,  worse — much  worse  than  that !  Lie 
threatened  if  I — " 

The  remembrance  of  his  words  was  so  fearfully  distinct  that  she 
shuddered  convulsively  and  swooned  away.  Philip  Waldron 
caught  Roland's  eye  for  an  instant,  and  whispered : 

"  It  is  strange ;  all  is  strange  and  mysterious !  What  can  it 
mean  ?" 

Roland  answered  not ;  his  eyes  were  upon  his  mother,  and  his 
agony,  deep  and  intense  as  it  was,  was  hidden  by  the  efforts  wliich 
he  made  to  revive  her.  This,  bowevcr,  was  the  work  of  hours ; 
all  night  she  lay  half  insensible,  and  when  morning  came,  she  was 
weak  and  sick. 

And  all  tliat  night  Philip  Waldron  and  Roland  Forester  sat 
together,  pondering  upon  the  strange  occurrence  of  the  evening, 
and  conversing  doubtfully  of  the  plans  which  they  had  previously 
formed.  , 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

II  K     TURNS     AT     HAT. 

As  Roland  and  tho  Waldions  left  the  apartment,  Alice  Fores- 
ter glanced  towards  them  in  mute  terror,  which,  Oswald  perceiv- 
ing, he  said,  as  ho  shut  the  door : 

"  Fear  not ;  be  not  alarmed.  I  come  to  you  as  a  friend,  not  as 
an  enemy." 
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She  lookciTTiito  his  face  to  discover  his  Tncanin<;,  but  she  couh'. 
read  nothing  in  his  cool,  sinister  look.  Ho  placed  a  chair  for  her, 
and  asked  her  to  be  seated,  and  then  quietly  placed  himself  at  her 
side. 

"Alice,"  he  commcnoed,  "let  mo  call  yon  by  that  familiar 
name,  for  I  wisli  to  spoak  now  of  hy<;onc  daj-s.  Do  you  roinem- 
ber  that  I  was  once  accustomed  to  call  you  so?" 

The  tenderness  of  his  tone,  forced  and  unnatural  tbouj^h  it  was, 
awakened  a  doubt  as  to  his  designs  in  her  mind,  and  she  still 
looked  upon  him  silently. 

"  Yes,  you  must  remember  it,  thouRh  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  we  have  become  strangely  altered.  Wo  were  childion 
then,  Alice,  or  if  not  children,  we  at  least  knew  but  little  of  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  those  of  later  years.  That  is  a  period  to 
which  wo  can  look  back  without  regret.  Tell  me,  is  it  not  so  ? 
You  are  silent ;  you  distrust  me,  I  see  ;  but,  at  least,  hoar  me, 
and  judge  me  favorably  if  you  can.  I  am  about  to  call  to  your 
mind  events  which  happened  long  ago,  but  which  I  have  never 
once  forgotten.  Let  mo  remind  you  of  the  time  when  you  were 
not  wont  to  look  upon  mo  with  distrust  and  aversion,  of  those 
days  when  we  walked  the  same  paths,  road  from  the  same  books, 
and  when  I  was  light-hearted  and  happy  in  your  company,  fear- 
ing nothing,  careless  of  tho  future  " 

"But  what  of  that  now?"  ventured  his  companion,  in  alow 
and  wondering  tone.     "  That  is  all  past,  and — " 

"Yes,  it  is  past;  but  hear  me.  out.  Alice  Forester,  let  mo 
speak  plainly  with  you,  and  say  that  in  those  days  1  loved  you — 
loved  you  madly,  passionately,  loved  you  as  I  have  never  again 
loved.  I  say  I  was  careless  of  tho  future  ;  it  was  because  I  be- 
lieved your  heart  was  wholly  mine,  and  thus,  fool  that  I  was,  I 
was  deluded  from  day  to  day.  But  my  eyes  were  at  last  opened  ; 
another  bore  away  the  prize,  even  when  I  thought  myself  most 
secure  in  its  possession  ;  and  that  other  was  Walter  Forostor,  the 
man  whom  I  believed  to  be  my  friend.     Then  it  was  that  I — " 

"  Stay  !"  cried  his  companion,  energetically.  "  Speak  not  thus 
of  the  dead.     Mention  not  the  name  of — " 

"Nay,  hear  mo  out;  lot  me  unfold  my  whole  heart  to  you. 
Then  it  was  that  the  iron  entered  my  soul ;  as  I  looked  upon  the 
hajipincss  of  Walter  Forester,  and  saw  what  I  had  lost,  I  breathed 
a  most  bitter  vow  of  revenge ;  I  swore  in  the  wrath  of  my  heart 
that  I  would  pursue  that  man  to  his  grave.  And  now  tell  mc,  has 
that  oath  been  kept?" 

"  Yes,  evil,  wicked-hearted  monster  that  you  are,  it  has.  Look 
at  mo  and  read  your  best  answer." 

"And  then,"  continued  Oswald,  biting  his  lips  as  ho  heard  her 
reply,  "  I  wished  to  spare  you.  1  had  seen  you  sufler  all  that  I 
desired  ;  I  had  taught  you  the  folly  of  opposing  me,  and  then  I 
renewed  my  proposition." 

"  Stop,  I  conjure  you  !"  exclaimed  Alice  Forester.  "  You 
know  that  I  could  never  accept  your  hand  after  the  occurrences  of 
that  fearful  night  which  placed  rac  in  your  power.  Your  heart 
was  always  bad ;  you  deceived  yourself;  I  never  loved  you,  never 
could  bring  my  heart  to  regard  you  with  anything  but  horror;  and 
had  you  been  an  angel  of  light,  the  fearful  knowledge  which  I 
afterwards  gained  would  have  led  me  to  prefer  death,  disgrace, 
anything,  rather  than  to  become  your  wife." 

Her  manner  was  wild  and  frenzied,  and  Oswald's  voice  grow 
sterner  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  you  refused  it — refused  it  witli  scorn  and  contempt,  with 
indignation  and  defiance,  and  then  again  my  breast  rankled  with 
thoughts  of  vengeance.  Then  came  the  stern  resolve  to  use  tho 
power  which  I  had  gained  over  you,  like  a  rod  of  iron  ;  to  cause 
you  to  suffer  until  your  stubborn  spirit  bent  to  my  will.  I  took 
your  boy  from  you,  but  you  seized  him  secretly  and  fled.  And 
then  for  j'oars  I  tracked  and  pursued  you,  until  at  last  I  hunted 
you  out  in  this  very  house,  and  again  compelled  you  to  give  up 
tho  boy.  Since  then  I  have  been  bafHed  in  almost  every  plan  ; 
enemies  have  sprung  up  on  every  side  to  encompass  mo.  But  a 
moment  since,  Philip  Waldron  dared  to  threaten  mc  with  tho 
speedy  retribution  of  tho  law." 

His  manner  became  excited,  and  tho  tones  of  his  voice  more 
emphatic.  Alice  Forester  listened  with  forced  calmness  to  his 
words,  and  he  went  on. 

"Yes,  they  have  driven  mo  to  tho  wall,  and  think  to  barmy 
escape;  but  they  shall  quickly  discover  their  error.  And  now, 
Alice,  what  I  have  to  say  may  be  said  briefly.  The  love  which  I 
bore  yon  in  my  boyhood  has  never  died  ;  you  have  thwarted  mc, 
and  I  have  treated  you  with  sternness,  but  my  affection  has  always 
been  tho  same  ;  you  have  drawn  such  treatment  upon  yourself 
.solely  by  not  complying  with  my  wishes.  But  let  us  forget  this," 
he  continued,  approaching  nearer  to  her  and  attempting  to  take 
her  hand,  which  she  impulsively  drew  away.  "Let  all  that  has 
happened  be  forgotten  ;  be  to  mo  what  you  was  ere  Walter  For- 
ester crossed  my  path ;  be  my  wife,  and  be  liappy  once  more. 
Tell  me,  Alice,  will  you  be  my  bride  V 

Paul  Oswald  dwelt  upon  his  words  with  a  strange  eagerness  of 
mingled  hope  and  fear.  But  Alice  Forester  drew  herself  to  her 
full  hciglit,  her  e.ycs  flashing  with  indignation  upon  him,  and  her 
bosom  heaving  with  excitement. 

"  Go,  Paul  Oswald,— go  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  will  not  forget 
myself  so  far  as  to  listen  to  such  language.  Sooner  than  be  vour 
wife,  I  would  welcome  death !  Yoiir  words  fill  me  with  hon-or  ; 
I  look  back  upon  the  jjast,  and  remember  that  you  have  poisoned 
my  life-cup  ;  you  have  changed  my  joy  into  sorrow,  my  hatred  of 
him  whom  your  vile  arts  alienated  from  me  into  bitter  remorse 
and  repentance.  (Jo !  your  presence  fills  me  with  loathing  ;  I 
forget  myself  with  every  moment  of  your  stay!" 

The  old  demoniac  look  returned  to  Oswald's  face,  and  in  a 
startling  whisper  ho  almost  hissed  the  words  ; 

"Then  you  defy  me  ?  you  refuse  my  offer  again,  and  with  in- 


dignation 1     Beware,  Alice  Forester !      Consider  this  well.     If 
love  cannot  bring  this  thing  to  pass,  perhaps  force  may !" 

"  What  moan  you  ?"  sho  asked,  with  terror  plainly  depicted 
upon  her  face. 

"I  moan,"  he  replied,  speaking  with  the  slowness  and  delibera- 
tion of  one  who  tries  a  last  resort, — "  I  mean  that  I  am  now  at 
the  crisis  of  my  fate.  Ruin,  disgrace,  imprisonment  are  staring 
mc  in  tho  face,  and  I  am  well  prepared  for  anything ;  I  am  become 
desperate,  and  I  am  ready  to  scizo  desperate  means  of  action. 
Argument  is  exhausted,  and  tho  ])owcr  of  love  is  of  no  avail  with 
you ;  I  am  now  prepared  for  tho  last  resort." 

Ho  paused  to  mark  tho  effect  of  his  word.s.  Alice  Forester 
turned  pale,  but  her  face  still  expressed  firmness;  it  was  the  heroic 
firmness  of  despair. 

"  Heretofore  I  have  threatened  to  use  tho  power  which  I  hold, 
but  have  never  had  occasion  to  do  so  ;  notr,  that  power  becomes  a 
terrible  instrument  in  my  hands,  and  well  may  you  pause  before 
you  ]irovokc  the  blow.  Choose,  then  ;  I  offer  you  the  alternative. 
Become  my  wife  ;  give  mo  a  right  which  none  will  dare  to  ques- 
tion over  tho  wealth  which  I  now  hold  ;  refuse  mo  this,  and  as 
surely  as  I  stand  before  you  will  I  tighten  my  grasp  upon  you." 
The  suffering  woman  wavered  not  in  her  firm  determination, 
and  though  her  tremulous  tone  revealed  tho  agony  of  tho  moment, 
sho  answered : 

"Never!  I  will  not  consent  to  tho  crime  of  placing  such  a 
right  in  your  hands.  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  I  am  ready  for  tho 
sacrifice  ;  but  your  wife  I  will  not  be." 

Her  persecutor  had  reserved  his  keenest  torture  for  tho  final 
attempt.  He  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  ere  ho  spoke,  and 
when  sho  at  last  looked  up,  alarmed  at  his  silence,  ho  said : 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  this,  Alice  Forester, — easy  to  nerve  your 
heart  to  encounter  the  awful  fato  that  awaits  you,  but  remember 
that  you  are  not  to  bo  the  only  sufferer.  I  think  I  sec  tho  face  of 
Roland  Forester,  your  bravo,  high-spirited  son,  as  he  hears  for  the 
first  time  the  doom  that  has  fallen  upon  him.  Ah,  how  will  it 
wring  his  heart-strings  !  Think  of  him  as  an  outcast  among  men, 
wandering  about  with  tho  mark  upon  his  brow,  forsaken  and 
despised  even  by  his  friends,  and  longing  for  death  to  relievo  him. 
Will  not  Philip  Waldron,  too,  drive  him  from  his  roof?  For 
what  man  would  suffer  his  daughter  to  wed  one  whose  parent 
had—" 

The  bolt  struck !  Alice  Forester  started  forward,  and  dropped 
upon  her  knees  before  him,  and  with  clasped  and  upraised  hands, 
she  looked  up  into  his  face,  to  see  if  one  vestige  of  human  feeling 
was  visible  there  ;  she  then  poured  forth  her  plea  in  a  voice  choked 
and  broken  with  emotion. 

"  0,  spare  mo,  spare  mo  for  his  sake,  Paul  Oswald  !  I  will  for- 
give you  for  what  you  have  done,  for  all  tho  crime  you  have 
caused  me  to  be  guilty  of,  and  for  tho  tears  of  agony  with  which  I 
ha\'o  endeavored  to  atone  for  it ;  but  as  you  hope  for  mercy  your- 
self, urge  not  this  thing.  I  never  wronged  you;  it  has  been  your 
hand  that  has  wrought  my  destruction  ;  bo  satisfied  with  this,  and 
harm  no  no  more." 

Ho  gazed  upon  her  as  she  had  thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  and  in 
a  voice  of  cold  disdain,  he  said  : 

"  With  one  word  you  can  stay  my  hand  ;  pronounce  it,  and  you 
are  saved." 

Sho  made  no  answer.     His  voice  grew  louder,  as  ho  continued  : 
"Alice  Forost-er,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?     For  tho  last  time  I 
ask  it." 
"Never  I" 

"  With  that  word  you  cast  from  you  life,  honor,  everything.  I 
have  given  you  the  alternative ;  you  have  rejected  it,  ami  now 
your  doom  is  scaled.     You  have  pronounced  your  own  doom !" 

Sho  stood  like  a  statue  of  marble  as  ho  uttered  these  words  ;  but 
when  he  turned  to  leave  tho  room,  tho  consequences  of  her  deci- 
sion flashc<l  like  lightning  upon  her  mind.  Sho  saw  it  all;  her 
disgrace  and  fearful  doom  rose  up  before  her,  and  with  a  cry  of 
anguish  sho  sank  down,  almost  bereft  of  life.  She  heard  the  hur- 
rying tread  of  feet,  and  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  friends 
around  her;  but  sho  answered  not  their  words,  cxcej)t  as  sho 
faintly  replied  to  tho  questions  of  Roland. 

I'aul  Oswald  hail  staked  all  upon  a  cast,  and  now  waited  for 
the  turning  of  tho  die. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


NIGHT     COMK8     ON. 


Again  wo  look  in  upon  tho  Waldrons  and  their  guests,  as  t^icy 
are  all  gathered  in  tho  sitting-room  of  tho  m ani! I o n "'"The  first 
shadows  of  evening  are  gathering  slowly  without,  and  tho  faces 
of  tl)e  different  members  of  tho  group  are  hardly  distinguishable. 
But  a  deeper  shade  of  gloom  is  upon  each  of  those  faces.  Tho 
visit  of  Oswald  and  its  strange  termination,  two  days  since,  has 
left  a  shadow  upon  each  heart,  and  a  strange  presentiment  of 
coming  evil  holds  tlic  room  in  silence. 

Not  quite  in  silence,  however,  for  Philip  Waldron  and  Roland 
have  withdrawn  to  one  side,  and  are  earnestly,  but  in  low  voices, 
talking  together.  Alice  Forester  is  seated  with  Helen  before  one 
of  the  windows,  and  towards  her  their  glances  and  motions  are 
frequently  directed.  Sho  heeds  them  not ;  her  attention  is  given 
to  a  horseman  who  has  just  stopped  and  dismounted  at  the  gate. 
Ilis  steps  are  heard  upon  the  door-stone,  and  then  a  heavy  knock 
which  sends  tho  blood  of  tho  listener  to  her  heart.  At  the  sum- 
mons of  Waldron,  the  man  entered,  and  standing  bj*  the  door,  cast 
a  searching  glance  upon  tho  persons  before  him. 

"  You  are  Philip  Waldron,  I  believe  ?"  he  at  length  said,  com- 
ing forward. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Waldron,  rising  to  meet  him.  "And  you — I 
do  not  remember  your  face,  I  think." 


"My  name  is  Acton  ;  I  am  a  constable  in  the  village  of  Derby." 

"But  surely,"  exclaimed  Waldron,  looking  hastily  round, 
"  yon  can  liave  no  official  duty  to  perform  here !  Here  is  all 
my — " 

He  stopped  as  he  met  the  ej-c  of  the  officer,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  painful  silence.  Roland  Forester  had  risen  and  walked 
anxiously  forward,  and  now  stood  waiting  to  catch  tho  first  words 
of  the  officer  of  the  law.     Tho  latter  hesitated,  and  then  said  : 

"  By  my  soul,  Mr.  Waldron,  it  pains  mo  to  oxocuto  this  busi- 
ness, but  there  is  no  escape  ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  matter  of 
duty.     You  will  absolve  me  from  all  blame  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  uttered  Waldron.     "And  now,  say  on." 

"You  have  a  woman  here,  Alice  Forester  by  name?" 

"  There  is  such  a  one  hero  ;  and  what  then  V 

"Which  is  sho?" 

At  this  instant,  Ali'O  Forester  arose  and  came  forward.  Her 
countenance  was  deathly  pale,  but  her  bearing  was  firm  and 
resolute. 

"  I  am  sho  for  whom  you  ask,"  she  said,  pressing  her  hands 
tightly  upon  her  breast. 

"  Then,  by  virtue  of  tho  power  and  anthority  granted  by  my 
oflJicc,  I  arrest  you  1" 

"  You  arrest — by  my  faith,  this  is  a  strange  stroke  of  business, 
Mr.  Officer !"  exclaimed  Waldron,  in  blank  amazement.  "  Upon 
whose  suit  or  complaint  do  you  do  this  ?" 

"  Upon  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Oswald." 

"Paul  Oswald?" 

"  The  same." 

"And  for  wliat  offence?  with  what  is  sho  charged?"  asked 
Roland,  whoso  face  had  been  every  moment  growing  paler. 

"  /'or  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Waller  Fwesterl" 

Tho  answer  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  the  young  man.  Ho 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  bre.tst,  as  though  a  bullet  had  entered  it, 
and  with  a  groan  staggered  to  a  chair,  where  he  sat,  gazing  wildly 
upon  the  officer.  Tho  effect  upon  the  others  was  as  instantaneous. 
Alice  Forester  gave  no  audible  sign  of  pain,  but  her  head  dropped 
upon  her  breast,  upon  which  her  hands  were  still  tightly  clasped, 
and  her  frame  shook  %vith  irrepressible  sobs.  Philip  Waldron 
gazed  upon  tho  officer,  to  ascertain  if  ho  was  really  in  earnest, 
and  then  his  face  blanched  and  quivered  with  the  force  of  his 
mental  pain.  Mrs.  Waldron  and  Helen  looked  with  aft'right  into 
each  other's  face,  as  if  they  scarcely  comprehended  tho  meaning 
of  the  terrible  announcement  which  they  had  just  hoard. 

Waldron  was  the  first  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind.  Re- 
pressing with  an  effort  all  outward  emotion,  ho  "beckoned  to  tho 
officer  to  follow  him,  and  passed  into  the  hall. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  when  they  were  alone  together,  "  tell  me 
what  this  strange  matter  means." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  returned  the  officer,  "further  than  that 
Paul  Oswald  rode  into  Derby,  two  days  ago,  and  lodged  this 
complaint  with  a  magistrate;  and  that  a  warrant  for  tho  arrest  of 
Alice  Forester  was  placed  in  my  hands  this  morning,  and  I  am 
hero  now  to  serve  it." 

"And  when  is  her  presence  demanded  in  Derby?" 

"  Instantly.     She  must  accompany  mo  there." 

"  Then  give  mo  a  few  moments  for  preparation,  and  sho  shall 
be  ready." 

Tho  officer  bowed,  and  Waldron  re-cntcrcd  tho  room.  Alice 
Forester  was  now  seated,  her  face  covered  by  her  hands.  Roland 
had  just  left  bis  scat  as  the  farmer  entered,  and  rushing  to  his 
mother's  side,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  appealed  to 
hor  in  a  voice  of  real  agony,  exclaiming  : 

"  Speak  to  mc,  mother, — speak,  and  tell  mo  that  this  accusation 
is  false  !" 

Her  answer  was  spoken  wildly,  and  with  it  came  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot  say  it  1  0,  Roland,  believe  mc  innocent, 
but  in  mercy  ask  me  nothing!" 

"  O  Heaven  !  can  this  be  true?"  Roland  uttered,  in  a  fearful 
whisper,  rising  at  tho  same  time  to  his  feet.  "Am  I  awake,  and 
not  dreaming  ?  Is  this,  then,  the  secret  of  i'aul  Oswald's  power  ? 
Mother !"  he  shouted  in  his  frenzy,  "  again  1  ask  you — are  you — " 
But  a  stern  grasp  was  upon  his  arm,  and  turning  half  fiercely, 
ho  saw  the  eyes  of  Philip  Waldron  gazing  steadily  into  his  face. 

"  Roland  Forester,  now  prove  your  manhood.  Look  at  your 
tnother  as  she  sits  there,  bowed  down  by  this  fearful  blow,  and  let 
it  strengthen  you.  This  dark  mystery  come  to  a  crisis.  Oswald 
has  shown  the  full  extent  of  his  power;  he  can  go  no  further; 
and  now  let  us  meet  him  upon  fair  ground.  Do  not  quail  and 
tuiTi  back  at  the  last  hour ;  nerve  your  heart  for  the  struggle,  and 
I  will  stand  by  you  till  the  last." 

"God  bless  you,  AValdron!"  exclaimed  Roland.  "  You  havo 
recalled  mo  to  myself.  I  tiill  bear  up  ;  and  with  such  a  friend  as 
you  to  sustain  mc,  I  shall  surely  be  strong." 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Forester,"  said  Waldron,  "  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  you  to  go  with  the  officer  to  Derby,  to  answer  to  your 
examination  on  this  strange  accusation.  That  Paul  Oswald  is 
the  mover  of  it,  we  know,  even  without  the  assurance  of  tho  offi- 
cer. I  shall  accompany  you,  and  be  assured  my  efforts  shall  not 
bo  wanting  to  defend  you  from  this  charge,  ily  hand,  my  heart 
is  wholly  in  your  service.     Have  I  said  enough  ?" 

Mrs.  Forester  thanked  him  with  a  tearful  and  eloquent  glance, 
and  then  rising,  slowly  approached  Mrs.  Waldron  and  Helen. 

"  My  friends,"  she  said,  tremulously,  "  there  is  nothing  secret 
now ;  you  know  all,  and  now  I  have  no  further  right  to  your 
friendship.  God  forbid  that  I  shoul(||fcrish  to  make  you  sharers  in 
the  fearful  disgrace — nay,  perhaps  death  that  is  before  me  I" 

The  thought  was  too  much,  and  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in 
a  gush  of  tears.  But  those  to  whom  she  had  addressed  herself 
wore  not  the  oites  to  forsake  her  in  this  hour.     They  mingled 
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their  tears  with  hers ;  they  hung  round  her  and  embraced  her 
fondly,  assuring;  her  that  she  should  never  lack  for  friends  while 
they  lived.  Sympathy  like  theirs  was  well  calculated  to  lessen 
her  grief,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  became  calm,  except  as  the 
tremulous  throbbing  of  her  bosom  betrayed  her  emotion. 

Roland  Forester  joined  Waldron  in  his  determination  to  accom- 
pany the  prisoner  to  Derby,  to  be  present  at  the  examination 
which  was  to  be  held  upon  the  next  morning ;  and  as  all  solicita- 
tion was  useless  to  induce  the  officer  to  defer  the  journey  until 
daylight,  the  farmer's  carriage  was  ordered  out  for  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE    TRIAL. 


It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  night,  and  Alice  Forester  could  not 
restrain  her  tears  as  she  parted  with  her  friends  and  turned  away 
into  the  cheerlessness  of  the  darkness.  Little  was  said  upon  that 
lonely  night  journey,  for  her  heart  .and  those  of  her  companions 
were  too  full  for  speech.  Philip  "Waldron  bent  his  head  and  sat 
in  silent,  though  intense  thought,  and  the  occasional  flashes  of 
lightning  which  illumined  the  sunounding  objects,  revealed  him 
to  the  anxious  eyes  of  Roland,  with  compressed  lips  and  con- 
tracted brow. 

As  they  passed  the  house  of  Paul  Oswald,  the  latter  stood  with 
his  face  pressed  close  against  the  window-pane,  and  a  smile  of 
exultation  played  about  his  mouth  as  he  noted  the  occupants  of 
the  carriage. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  follow  them  to  Derby,  and 
describe  the  unimportant  preliminary  examination.  With  the 
explanation  that  Alice  Forester  was  then  and  there  fully  commil- 
ted  to  answer  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  the  cliiirge  preferred 
against  her,  but  was  admitted  to  bail  on  the  recognizance  of  Philip 
Waldron,  we  pass  on  to  the  narration  of  the  more  important  events 
in  the  conclusion  of  our  story. 

Far  and  wide  over  the  country  had  gone  the  startling  intelligence 
that  Alice  Forester — 
whose  retreat  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  known  to 
but  few — had  been  ar- 
rested, charged  with  the 
murder  of  her  husband, 
and  everywhere  it  ex- 
cited the  most  intense 
feeling  and  feverish  anx- 
iety for  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  her  trial. 
The  disappearance  of 
Walter  Forester,  twenty 
years  before,  had  created 
a  profound  sensation, 
and  many  there  were 
who  at  that  time  freely 
expressed  suspicions  of 
foul  play.  Since  then, 
although  several  years 
had  elapsed,  and  many 
who  were  then  acquaint- 
ed with  the  deceased  had 
died  or  removed  to  neigh- 
boring States,  the  aitair 
had  not  been  forgotten  ; 
it  had  been  repeated  by 
fathers  to  their  children, 
and  many  had  been  the 
surmises  and  dark  con- 
jectures upon  such  occa- 
sions as  to  the  fate  of 
Walter  Forester.  And 
now  that  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  the  wife  of 
the  long-missing  man 
had  been  arrested  and 
was  to  be  tried  for  her 
life,  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  upon  the  tip- 
toe of  excitement. 

And  not  a  few  were 
there  who  had  known 
Alice  Forester  in  her 
girlhood,  and  to  whom 
the  intelligence  brought 
a  pang  of  sorrow  and 
heartfelt  commiseration. 
Ilcr  disappearance  had 
to  many  been  as  strange 
and  mysterious  as  that 
of  her  husband,  and  this 
sudden  solution  of  both 

mysteries  gave  rise  to  strange  speculations,  and  the  inten-al  be- 
tween the  examination  and  trial  was  filled  with  the  expression  of 
conflicting  opinions  in  reference  to  the  probable  termination  of 
the  case. 

But  all  participated  in  the  general  anxiety  to  see  the  accused, 
and  to  be  present  at  the  trial ;  and  upon  the  morning  of  the  first 
sitting  of  the  court,  the  roads  leading  to  Derby  were  almost 
blocked  by  the  press  of  vehicles  of  every  description,  all  hurrying 
towards  the  common  point  of  interest.  Perhaps  not  once  in  the 
cour.«e  of  a  century  does  an  occurrence  like  the  one  of  which  we 
speak  agitate  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality,  and  consequently 
the  excitement  was  now  proportionate. 

Derby,  where  the  court  had  its  sitting,  wag  an  ancient  village, 
almost  contemporary  with  the  revolutionary  period,  and  usually 
remarkably  quiet  and  free  from  confusion  of  any  kind.  This  was 
the  regular  term  of  the  court,  it  is  true,  but  generally  the  only 
business  transacted  upon  such  occasions  had  been  the  adjustment 
of  a  few  unimportant  cases,  which  were  not  calculated  to  create 
either  interest  or  excitement.  Now,  however,  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  an  anxious  and  expectant  multitude,  and  the  con- 
fused hum  of  voices  that  ascended  from  the  hundreds  present, 
completely  drowned  all  other  pounds.  Conspicuous  among  the 
throng  was  Paul  (Jswald,  who,  as  the  rumor  gained  currency  that 
he  was  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution,  excited  much 
attention  and  remark.  Some  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  suf- 
fered at  his  hands,  muttered  curses  as  he  passed,  and  hinted  that 
he  was  willing  lo  swear  away  the  life  of  any  person  who  should 
incur  his  hatred  ;  and  others  who  knew  him  to  be  rich  and  power- 
ful, hung  on  his  steps,  and  courted  his  attention.  He  exhibited  to 
all  a  cool,  confident  face,  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  ruffled, 
and  a  manner  proud  and  overhearing. 

[CONCLDDED   NEXT    WEEK.] 

[Back  Domber*  of  BUlou'a  Pict^kl  containiDg  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
tor^ ,  can  Imj  had  at  our  olBce  of  publication ,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots .  ] 


EDUCATION  IN  ALGIERS. 

To  the  readers  of  a  New  England  journal,  a  glance  at  educa- 
tional movements  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting,  attaching  as  we  do  so  high  an  importance  to  the  in- 
struction and  elevation  of  youth.  The  pictures  we  now  present 
of  Madame  Luce's  Algerian  girls'  school  and  of  the  boys'  school 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Depielle,  are  attractive,  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  engraved 
from  photographs,  so  that  all  the  minutiffi  of  feature,  costume, 
attitude  and  manner  are  faithfully  preserved.  Prior  to  the  African 
conquests  of  France,  elementary  instruction  was  given  in  schools 
(mecid)  attached  to  a  mosque,  the  dwelling  of  a  marabout,  or  in 
the  midst  of  the  dotiars  or  residences  of  Arab  chiefs.  Superior 
instruction  was  practised  in  the  mederssa  belonging  to  the  consid- 
erable religious  establishments.  Professors  and  pupils  had  be- 
come, from  generation  to  generation,  more  and  more  ignorant, 
and  this  decadence  went  on  rapidly  during  the  first  years  of  the 
French  occupation.  Thus,  when  the  administrative  authority 
wished  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Mussulman  education,  it  was 
found  that  the  mederssa  had  disappeared  from  Algeria,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Kabyle  territory,  where,  among  others,  were  the 
important  school  of  Si  Mohammed  Ben  Ali-Chcrif,  and  the  col- 
lection of  students  from  different  points  of  the  French  colony, 
from  Tunis  and  even  Morocco,  and  grouped  about  the  famous 
zaouia  of  Si  Abderaman  Bou  Koberin,  on  the  summit  of  Djerd- 
jera.  In  the  latter  school  particularly,  pupils  were  taught  hatred 
of  foreigners  and  Christians,  and  ideas  of  fanaticism  were  freely 
propagated  in  regions  difficult  of  access,  unsubjectcd  by  French 
arms,  and  constantly  opposing  the  French  mission  of  conquest. 
Elementary  instruction,  throughout  the  tribes,  was  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant,  fanatical  and  slujiid  schoolmasters.  Up  to  the  moment 
of  attempting  to  revive  education  among  the  natives,  the  authori- 
ties did  not  interfere  in  general  instiuction.  This  has  always 
been  the  case  in  the  land  of  Islam  from  the  time  of  the  first 
caliphs.    Private  individuals  provided  for  the  wants  of  educational 


of  the  great  Zaouia  of  Illoulen  (Kabylia),  has  just/ ,  laced  his  son 
in  this  establishment,  giving  an  example  which  will  have  great 
weight  with  his  co-religionists.  There  have  also  been  founded 
primary  Arabic-French  schools  for  yoimg  Mussulman  girls  in 
some  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Madame  Luce,  of  whose  monitorial 
school  we  published  a  view  in  our  last  number,  was  the  first  to 
give  the  example  of  collecting  the  native  female  children  for  pur- 
poses of  education.  From  the  French  female  teachers,  these 
young  girls  cannot  fail  to  obtain  ideas  which  will  benefit  them 
greatly,  but  we  trust  they  will  not  feel  inclined  to  imitate  French 
fashions.  The  dress  of  the  Mussulman  girl  is  more  elegant  and 
easy  than  that  of  the  French.  Let  us  observe  in  conclusion  that 
these  experimental  Arabic-French  schools  have  only  been  estab- 
lished in  a  few  towns  and  cities,  and  do  not  afiect  the  great  majority 
of  the  Mussulman  population  forming  the  tribes. 
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DINNER  PmiiOSOPHY. 

In  some  of  the  bathing  establishments  of  Germany,  the  diet  of 
the  invalids  is  influenced  by  the  physician  of  the  bath ;  in  others, 
he  finds  it  more  judicious  and  convenient  to  leave  them  to  the 
common  service  of  the  hotel ;  and  I  think  with  reason,  for  the 
habits  and  diet  of  these  hotels  appear  to  me  to  he  in  the  highest 
degree  conducive  to  health.  First,  there  is  the  early  hour  of 
rising,  five  and  six,  and  never  later  than  seven ;  then  there  is  the 
morning  promenade,  spirited  into  unusual  activity  by  the  music 
to  be  met  with  at  most  of  the  baths  ;  then  there  is  the  light  break- 
fast, the  roll  and  cofl'ee,  generally  without  butter  ;  then  the  fore- 
noon promenade,  the  prescribed  drinks  at  the  well,  and  the  bath  ; 
then  the  one  o'clock  table  d'hote  dinner,  light  and  sufficient,  with- 
out trespassing  too  much  on  the  powers  of  digestion  ;  then  proba- 
bly the  excursion,  the  walk,  or  the  ride ;  then  the  moderate  tea, 
either  coffee  or  tea  as  may  please  the  taste,  the  roll  and  batter,  the 
cutlet  or  eggs,  or,  indeed,  whatever  the  appetite  or  convenience 
may  suggest;  the  conversation,  the  journal,  the  book,  music,  and 
bed,  to  restore  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  day. — Brace's  Travels. 


ARABIC  FRENCH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  AT  ALGIERS. 


Lies  are  a  sort  of  wooden  ))egs  that  keep  the  world  together  as 
it  it  were  a  box  ;  nice  little  things,  so  let  into  the  work  as  never 
to  be  seen.  Take  out  the  pegs,  and  how  would  the  box  tumble 
to  pieces  I — Douglas  Jerrold. 


establishments  by  generous  donations,  and  by  funds  procured  and 
given  in  the  name  of  religion  ;  and  we  may  here  remark  that  the 
French,  in  taking  possession  of  the  country,  sequestrated  the  real 
estate  forming  a  part  of  these  donations,  without  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  necessities  lliey  were  destined  to  provide  for. 
Probably  the  pressing  complaints  this  sequestration  gave  rise  to 
hastened  the  moment  when  the  French  undertook  to  instiuct  the 
Mussulmans.  Three  mederssa,  schools  of  a  superior  order,  des- 
tined to  train  the  higher  religious  functionaries,  professors,  kadis, 
secretaries  (khodja)  have  been  installed  for  some  years  at  TIcmcen, 
Blida  and  Constantine.  The  state  pays  the  professors  and  the 
principal  expenses  of  the  establishment ;  the  tribes  support  young 
people  they  send  to  the  schools.  As  for  the  individuals  entiusted 
with  pr)mai7  instruction  in  the  douars,  pecuninrv  rewards  are 
given  them  each  year.  A  French  official  says  : — "Instruction  in 
these  schools  is  confined  to  learning  by  heart  and  writing  mechani- 
cally the  maxims  of  the  Koran,  which  neither  masters  nor  pupils 
understand.  To  encourage  such  a  state  of  things  seemed  to  me 
useless,  yet  I  had  orders  to  execute,  and  I  one  day  sent  for  a 
young  pedagogue  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  very  zealous, 
to  give  him  a  pecuniary  reward.  On  receiving  my  order,  the 
aforesaid  lohh  exclaimed  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  '  The  French 
have  sent  lor  me ;  I  am  lost,  and  to  arc  you,  my  children  !'  And 
he  fled  into  the  woods,  followed  by  several  of  his  adepts.  Their 
anxious  families  sent  in  search  of  them,  but  they  were  not  recov- 
ered till  the  next  day.  Thus,  in  a  tribe  of  which  all  the  choice 
men  were  in  our  service,  and  had  constant  relations  with  us,  the 
schoolmaster  alone  had  kept  aloof  from  the  general  movement. 
The  stupidity  he  had  shown,  by  the  way,  became  proverbial  in  the 
country,  and  the  natives  ciime  to  say  of  a  thickheaded  fellow, 
'  He  is  as  great  a  dunce  as  taleb  X.'  "  But  recently  there  have 
been  established  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Algeria  Arabic-French 
schools,  where  the  primary  teachings  of  both  nations  are  combined. 
One  of  these  schools  at  Algiers  is  represented  in  one  of  our  en- 
gravings. The  sentence  on  the  blackboard  explained  by  the  mas- 
ter is,  "My  children,  love  Fiance,  your  new  country."  Better 
yet,  an  Arabic-French  college  has  been  recently  founded  at  Al- 
giers, at  the  marabout  of  whom  we  spoke  above.  Si  Mohammed 
Ben  Ali-Cherif,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Algeria,  chief 


SHE  WOULD  RIDE. 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer  relates  the  following  amusing  story  : 
— "A  conductor  upon  one  of  the  railroads,  terminating  here,  met 
with  a  hard  customer  a  few  days  since,  and  his  experience  verified 
the  lines : 

*  When  a  woman  wills  she  wont, 
And  when  she  wont  she  don't.' 

A  fierce-looking  woman  got  on  the  train,  about  ten  miles  out  the 
road,  to  come  to  this  city.  The  affable  conductor  saw  nothing 
remarkable  in  this,  for  fierce-looking  females  frequently 'get  on 
trains,'  but  both  women  and  men,  whether  fierce-looking  or  not, 
are  expected  to  pay  their  fare.  The  woman  in  question  flatly  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  usual  demand,  while  she  expressed  her 
ability  to  '  buy  the  conductor,  and  all  the  money  he  had  stolen 
from  the  company  within  the  past  year.'  The  conductor  thought 
this  was  saying  a  good  deal,  but,  with  as  few  words  as  possible 
(conductors  are  men  of  few  words),  he  demanded,  for  the  third 
lime,  '  your  fare,'  and  then  pulled  the  bell-rope,  to  put  the  would- 
be-dead-liead  off.  The  train  was  stopped,  and  the  woman  was 
conducted  out  upon  the  platform,  and  from  thence  down  the  steps, 
out  upon  the  track.  When  the  train  essayed  to  proceed  on  its  way, 
the  woman  got  aboard.  Not  wishing  to  put  her  off  while  the  train 
was  in  motion,  the  conductor  pulled  the  rope  again,  and  again  she 
was  deposited  on  '  terra  firma.'  When  the  train  started,  she  got 
on  hoard  as  before,  and  again  the  train  was  stopped,  and  the  tena- 
cious woman  handed  gently  do^^Ti.  This  lime  a  brakoman  re- 
mained outside  10  detain  her,  thinking  he  could  regain  the  train 
under  way  in  advance  of  the  determined  passenger.  But  he  was 
mistaken.  The  woman  made  the  rear  car  almost  as  soon  as  the 
brakcman,  and  clinging  to  the  railing  about  the  platform,  managed 
to  climb  up,  and  was  a  jiassenger  still,  in  spite  of  their  efforts. 
The  train  had  now  lost  considerable  time,  and  rather  than  lay 
himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  brutally  treating  a  woman,  the  con- 
ductor permitted  this  remarkable  passenger  to  gain  her  point,  and 
to  retain  her  seat  to  the  end  of  her  journey,  when,  strange  to  say, 
she  paid  her  fare  and  marched  off.  We  doubt  whether  a  parallel 
10  this  instance  of  determination  in  a  woman  was  ever  recorded, 
or  the  gallantry  of  a  conductor  was  ever  more  vigorously 
tested." 
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ENTOMBSTENT  ALIVE  IN  INDIA. 

A  writer  in  "  Household  Words "  gives  nn  account  of  his 
"  Wanderings  in  India."  At  Agra  he  was  introduced  to  Lall 
Singh,  in  whoso  garden  was  discovered  the  remains  of  a  former 
residence.     Of  this  he  says  : 

"In  several  of  the  niches  (in  an  underground  room)  were  little 
lamps,  such  as  are  burnt  upon  the  tombs  of  the  Moslems,  and  a 
hookah  and  a  pair  of  marble  chairs  were  found  in  this  subterrane- 
ous apartment,  of  which  the  sky  was  now  the  roof.  Whilst  ex- 
amining the  walls,  I  observed  that  upon  one  side  tlierc  was  a 
ledge  about  six  feet  high  from  the  floor  (and  carried  up  there- 
from), and  about  a  foot  in  width.  This  ledge,  which  was  of  brick 
and  plaster,  resembled  a  huge  mantelpiece,  and  was  continued 
from  one  end  of  the  apartment  to  the  other.  I  asked  rajah  the 
reason  of  such  a  structure  in  the  apartment. 

"  Ho  replied  he  did  not  know,  nor  could  any  of  the  workmen 
account  for  it ;  one  of  thom,  however,  took  a  pickaxe  and  dug 
out  a  portion,  when,  to  my  surprise  .and  horror,  I  discovered  that 
in  this  wall  a  human  being  had  been  bricked  up.  The  skin  was 
still  upon  the  bones,  which  were  covered  with  a  costly  dress  of 
white  muslin,  spr.angled  all  over  with  gold  ;  around  the  neck  was 
a  string  of  pearls  ;  on  the  wrists  and  ankles  were  gold  bangles, 
and  on  the  feet  wore  a  p.air  of  slippers,  embroidered  all  over  with 
silver  wire  or  thread — such  slippers  as  only  Mohammedan  women 
of  rank  or  wealth  can  afford  to  wear.  The  body  resembled  a  well 
preserved  mummy.  The  features  were  very  distinct,  and  were 
those  of  a  woman,  whose  age  could  not,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
have  exceeded  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  The  head  was  par- 
tially covered  with  the  white  dress.  Long  black  hair  was  still 
clinging  to  the  scalp,  and  parted  across  the  forehead  and  carried 
behind  the  ears.  It  was  the  most  horrid  and  ghastly  figure  that  I 
ever  beheld.     The  workmen  appeared  to  take  the  discovery  as  a 


VISIT  TO  VALLEY  FORGE. 

Every  year  .adds  to  the  sacrcdncss  which  invests  the  scenes 
made  memorable  by  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  the  fathers  of  tlie 
American  Revolution.  Their  children  honor  their  memory,  and 
treasure  their  history  as  among  their  most  valuable  possessions. 
A  recent  visitor  to  Valley  Forge  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  the  place  where  the  American  army  passed  a  winter  of  terrible 
privation  and  suffering : 

"  About  sixteen  miles  up  the  Schuylkill  from  Philadelphia,  a 
small  stream  leaves  tlie  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  and  winds  its 
way  through  a  deep  ravine,  between  two  mountains,  and  empties 
its  clear  water  into  the  river.  The  mountains  are  filled  with  iron 
ore,  and  as  the  stream  afforded  water-power,  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  erected  at  its  mouth  a  mill  and  forge,  and  the  place 
was  known  as  the  Valley  Forge.  It  was  after  the  disastrous  result 
of  the  battles  of  Brandywino  and  Germantown,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  200(1  soldiers,  whom,  in  their  already  reduced  state,  they 
could  so  poorly  spare,  that  Wa.shington  was  forced  to  give  np 
Philadelphia  to  the  enemy,  lead  his  drooping  and  discouraged 
army  to  this  secluded  spot,  which  the  suffeiangs  of  that  little  band 
while  it  lay  and  shivered  there  during  the  memorable  winter  of 
1777,  has  made  immortal. 

"  We  approached  the  old  encampment  by  a  road  leading  down 
the  narrow  defile  which  forms  the  bed  of  4he  stream,  and  ascend.s 
to  the  summit  where  the  army  lay,  by  a  rugged  pathway  which  is 
still  to  be  traced  among  the  rocks,  and  were  shown  by  our  guide 
as  we  passed,  the  different  spots  where  the  cannon  had  been 
planted  to  guard  the  entrance.  When  we  reached  the  summit  wo 
found  it  partially  covered  with  trees  and  underwood,  yet  eighty 
years  had  not  boon  able  to  destroy  the  efforts  that  feeble  band  had 
put  forth  for  self-protection.  There  was  still  to  be  seen  a  ditch 
and  embankment,  which  is  at  present  about  three  feet  high,  ex- 


GIRLS'    SCHOOL    IN    ALGIERS,  UNDER 


MADAME    LUCE. 


matter  of  course  ;  or  rather  to  regard  it  only  with  reference  to  the 
gold  and  silver  upon  the  skeleton,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
I  could  prevent  their  stripping  it  forthwith.  As  for  the  rajah,  ho 
simply  smiled  and  coolly  remarked  : 

"  'A  case  of  jealousy.  Her  husband  was  jealous  of  her,  and 
thought  her  guilty,  and  punished  her  thus — bricked  her  np  alive 
in  this  wall,  with  no  room  to  move  about,  only  standing  room. 
Perhaps  she  deserved  it ;  perhaps  she  was  plotting  against  his  life  ; 
perhaps  she  was  innocent ;  who  can  say  ?  Hindoos  as  well  as 
Mohammedans,  punish  their  wives  in  this  way.' 

"  '  You  mean  that  they  used  to  do  so  in  former  times,  ])revious 
to  British  rule  in  India;  but  such  a  thing  could  not  occur  in  our 
time !' 

"  '  It  does  not  occur  as  often  as  it  did ;  but  it  does  occur  some- 
times, even  in  these  days.  How  do  you  know  what  happens  in 
the  establishment  of  a  wealthy  native"?  Let  us  look  a  little  fur- 
ther into  the  wall ;  it  strikes  me  that  we  shall  find  some  more  of 
them.' 

"  Orders  were  given  accordingly  to  the  workmen  to  remove, 
with  great  care,  the  whole  of  the  ledge  ;  in  short,  to  pull  away  its 
entire  face.  This  was  done — and  how  shall  I  describe  the  awful 
spectacle  then  presented  '!  In  that  wall  there  were  no  less  than 
five  bodies,  four  besides  that  already  alluded  to.  One  of  the  num- 
ber was  a  young  man,  who,  from  his  dress  and  the  jewels  on  his 
finger-bones,  must  have  been  a  person  of  high  rank,  perhaps  the 
lover  of  one  or  both  of  the  young  women,  for  he  had  been  bricked 
up  between  two  of  them.  The  others  were  evidently  those  of  con- 
fidential servants,  old  women,  for  they  had  gray  hair.  They  pos- 
sibly had  been  cognizant,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  of  whatever  of- 
fence the  others  had  been  deemed  guilty  of. 

"  The  sun  was  now  shining  brightly  on  these  ghastly  remains, 
covered  with  garments  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  The  air 
had  a  speedy  effect  on  them,  and,  one  by  one,  they  fell,  each  form- 
ing a  heap  of  bones,  hair,  shrivelled  skin,  dust,  jewels  and  finery. 
The  latter  were  gatliered  up  and  sent  to  the  Lallah." 


tending  more  than  two  miles  round  the  top  of  the  mountain.  At 
the  more  ojien  and  unprotected  points  are  still  to  be  seen  five  dif- 
ferent forts  of  different  forms,  more  or  less  perfect.  Thev  were 
probably  built  princip.ally  of  logs,  but  they  have  long  since  de- 
cayed, and  their  forms  at  present  are  to  be  traced  only  by  piles  or 
dirt  which  had  been  thrown  up  to  strengthen  them.  The  most 
perfect  one  at  present  is  still  about  ten  feet  high,  and  probably  one 
hundred  feet  square,  with  a  dividing  ridge  running  diagonally 
from  one  corner  to  the  other,  forming  two  apartments  of  equal 
size,  but  with  one  narrow  entrance.  It  all  remains  quite  perfect, 
and  the  walls  or  banks  are  covered  with  trees.  The  tents  of  the 
soldiers  were  made  of  poles,  which  seem  to  have  been  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long,  built  in  the  form  of  a  pen,  with  dirt  thrown  upon 
the  outside  to  keep  out  the  storm.  Their  remains  are  still  to  be 
seen  situated  in  little  groups  here  and  there  over  the  enclosure. 
While  down  near  the  old  forge  wo  were  shown  an  old  stone  house, 
about  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  which  served  as  headquarters,  in  which 
Washington  lived,  surrounded  by  his  staff  during  the  winter. 

"  We  entered  the  venerable  building  with  feelings  ot  the  deepest 
emotion,  ami  examined  the  room  which  served  the  illustrious 
chief  as  bed-chamber  and  audience-chamber.  It  is  very  plain,  and 
the  furniture  much  as  ho  had  left  it.  A  small  rough  bo.K,  in  a 
deep  window-sill,  was  pointed  out  as  having  contained  his  p.ipers 
and  writing  materials.  The  house  is  occupied  by  a  family  who 
take  pleasure  in  showing  to  visitors  the  different  items  of  interest. 
Tlie  old  cedar-shingled  roof  which  protected  the  "  Father  of  our 
Country"  eighty  years  ago,  had  still  sheltered  the  old  headquar- 
ters till  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  it  was  removed,  and  its  place  oc- 
cupied by  tin.  The  graves  of  the  soldiers  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
distinct  clusters  over  the  ground,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the 
northwest  division,  where  the  regiments  from  the  south  were  quar- 
tered, death  having  rioted  most  fearfully  among  them,  they  being 
less  able  to  endure  the  severities  of  a  northern  winter. 

"  It  was  during  their  encampment  hero  that  the  tracks  of  the 
soldiers  could  bo  traced  by  their  blood,  as  they  gathered  wood  to 


warm  their  miserable  huts.  And  it  was  here  that  Washington  is 
said  to  have  shed  tears  like  a  father,  while  beholding  their  suffer- 
ings, when  they  gathered  around  him  and  jileaded  for  bread  and 
clothing,  and  he  had  not  the  means  to  furnish  them.  Yet,  al- 
though everything  seemed  so  discouraging,  it  was  near  here  that 
the  Friend  went  home  surprised,  exclaiming,  '  The  Americans 
will  conquer  yet,  the  Americans  will  conquer  yet !  for  I  heard  a 
whisper  in  the  woods,  and  looked  and  saw  a  chief  upon  his  knees, 
and  he  was  asking  God  to  help  them  !' 

"  It  may  bo  ereat  to  lead  a  powerful  army  on  to  victory,  but 
surely  it  was  greater  to  preserve  the  shattered  remnants  of  a  dis- 
couraged band  together  when  the  enemy  were  trampling  over 
them,  when  their  Congress  could  do  nothing  for  them,  when  starv- 
ing families  at  home  were  weeping  for  their  return,  and  when  there 
seemed  no  prospect  before  them  but  miserable  defeat.  Numerous 
graves  have  recently  been  opened  and  the  bodies  of  many  of  the 
otHccrs  have  been  removed  by  their  friends  to  other  burving-places 
in  their  n.ativo  States.  But  the  poor  and  obscure  soldiers  who 
still  remain,  havo  monuments  more  beautiful  than  art  can  form, 
erected  over  them,  for  nature  has  planted  hundreds  of  cedars  as  a 
silent  tribute  to  their  memory,  which  have  been  watered  by  the 
pure  and  generous  tears  of  night,  and  they  aro  now  forming  living 
wreaths  of  evergreen  about  tlicir  graves." 

1    mmm    k 

BEAK  HUNTING  IN  SIBERIA. 

It  is  not  often  in  our  ago  that  women  distinguish  themselves  in  field 
sports,  although  this  was  a  feminine  accomplishment  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  But  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  interesting  sketches  of  Sibe- 
rian life,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  a  Siberian  lady,  who,  without 
any  preliminary  training,  took  to  bear-hunting  from  an  uncontrol- 
lable inward  impulse.  We  give  an  extract  from  his  pages  : — "  I 
shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  sjieak  of  Cossack  and  Kalmuck 

hunters,  also  of  the  dar- 
ing of  the  Siberian  peas- 
ant in  his  combats  with 
the  bear;  but  shall  now 
introduce  to  my  readers 
one  of  my  acquaintance 
of  the  softer  sex,  who 
was  not  surpassed  in 
courage  and  daring  by 
either  Kalmuck  or  Cos- 
sack. In  one  of  my 
rambles  after  leaving 
Pavdinska,  which  led 
me  to  the  east  of  Vcr- 
koturia  and  as  far  as  the 
river  Tavda,  I  came  up- 
on a  party  of  peasants  in 
the  forest  cutting  wood, 
and  among  them  several 
women.  It  was  here  that 
I  first  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Anna  Petrov- 
naia,  the  bear-hunter. 
Her  fame  has  spread  far 
from  the  scenes  of  her 
conflicts  with  Bruin, 
who  has  not  in  the  wide 
range  of  Siberia  a  more 
intrepid  or  dangerous 
enemy.  At  this  time  she 
was  about  thirty- two 
years  of  age,  neither  tall 
nor  stout,  but  her  step 
was  firm,  and  she  was 
strong  and  active.  Her 
countenance  was  soft 
and  pleasing ;  indeed, 
there  was  nothing  in 
her  appearance  that  in- 
dicated her  extraordi- 
nary intrepidity.  It  is 
true  she  came  of  good 
stock,  her  father  and 
brothers  being  famous 
hunters.  I  was  informed 
by  those  who  knew  it, 
that  very  early  in  life 
she  had  displayed  a  love 
for  the  chase ;  and  hav- 
ing been  taught  how 
to  use  the  rifle,  many 
wolves  and  other  ani- 
mals had  fallen  by  her 
hand.  Each  time  that 
bear-skins  were  brought 
home  by  the  different 
members  of  her  family, 
her  desire  increased  to 
add  one  to  her  other 
spoils.  Without  breath- 
ing a  word  to  any  one,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  she  set  out  on 
a  sporting  ramble,  the  conversations  of  her  family  having  afforded 
sufficient  intimation  of  the  course  she  ought  to  take. 

"  One  day  a  large  black  bear  had  been  seen  by  one  of  her  broth- 
ers when  ranging  through  the  forest  with  his  pea-rifle  in  quest  of 
smaller  game.  This  was  spoken  of  in  her  presence,  and  the  plan 
of  a  campaign  arranged,  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  next  morning,  long  before  any  member  of  the  household  had 
left  their  beds,  she  had  put  on  her  hunting  gear,  saddled  a  horse, 
slung  her  rifle  over  her  shoulder,  and  rode  away.  Anna  was  so 
erratic  in  her  movements  that  her  absence  caused  no  uneasiness, 
and  before  day  had  dawned  she  was  many  versts  from  the  cottage. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  reached  the  forest  and  secured  her  horse, 
so  that  he  might  feed  while  she  penetrated  the  thick  and  tangled 
wood  before  her. 

"  There  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  in  the  open  glades,  and 
she  observed  that  Bruin  was  taking  his  morning  ramble,  his  track 
being  quite  fresh.  She  followed  him  with  the  sagacity  of  a  blood- 
hound, never  once  losing  his  trail.  Hours  passed,  however,  and 
she  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  it  threatened  to  be  a 
long  chase,  Anna  sat  down  by  a  small  stream  and  made  her  break- 
fast on  a  piece  of  rye  bread  and  a  draught  of  water.  Her  frugal 
meal  ended,  she  shouldered  her  rifle  and  again  pushed  on,  and  af- 
ter a  long  and  fruitless  walk  she  arrived  at  a  bed  of  high  plants, 
that  included  the  giant  fennel,  of  which  hears  are  very  fond.  Pro- 
ceeding along  the  edge  of  this  bed,  an  indication  well  known  to 
hunters,  assured  her  that  the  game  was  at  hand.  As  she  was 
creeping  cautiously  forward,  out  rushed  the  bear,  with  a  loud 
growl,  about  twenty  yards  in  front.  Quickly  she  threw  forward 
the  prongs  of  her  rifle,  dropped  on  one  knee  and  got  a  good  aim, 
the  animal  staring  at  her  almost  inotionless.  She  now  touched 
the  trigger,  there  followed  a  flash,  a  savage  growl  succeeded,  then 
a  struggle  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  her  wish  was  accomplished, 
the  bear  lay  dead  !  Since  this  time  Anna  Petrovnaia  has  engaged 
\vith  and  killed  sixteen  bears  !" 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LOOKIKG  FORM'AKD  HOrEiULLV. 


DT   WOLIB  E.    PABOR. 

Though  behind  tou  lie  broken  idols  and  household  graves.  look  forward 
hopefully  to  the  days  to  come— and.  believe  me,  the  li^ht  will  then  be 
about  you,  like  '*  clear  ehiuing  after  rain." — An>a's  Letteb. 

I  said,  why  fltrnggle  vainly  on 

To  reach  the  heights  that  loom  afar, 

In  distant  realms  where  shiues  Hope's  star, 

And  where  life's  promises  are  won? 

The  days  are  gone  when  angels  led 

Our  weary  feet  beyond  the  ^ands 

That  stretch  between  the  pleasant  landji 
And  where  we  lay  our  weary  head! 

And  so  my  bands  I  folded  upj 

Upon  my  heart  I  Pet  grief's  seal, 

And  went  at  that  loue  shrine  to  knt-id, 
Where  pilgrims  drink  from  sorrow's  cup. 

And  as  I  knelt,  and  as  I  said, 

Hero  I,  the  devotee  of  grief. 

Will  bow,  nor  seek  that  vain  relief 
For  aching  heart  or  weary  head, 

Behold,  the  message  came  to  mo: 
'•Behind  you  broken  idols  lie. 

And  household  graves  meet  your  sad  eyes, 
But  0,  look  forward  hopefully  I" 

And,  as  though  waking  from  a  trance, 

I  rose  and  felt  the  solemn  truth. 

That  he  who  yields  in  early  youth. 
While  o'er  hiui  beads  yon  blue  expanse, 

Is  like  that  foolish  one  of  old, 
Who  buried  in  unfruitful  ground 
The  talent  that  he  should  have  crowned 

With  others,  till  it  was  thrice  told. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   ARTIST'S    BRIDE. 

Br    CLARA   AUGUSTA. 

"  Neveb,  Edward  Richardson,  I  toll  you  never !" 

The  lip  of  the  beautiful  speaker  curled  in  contempt,  and  a 
gleam  of  ill-concealed  impatience  shone  in  the  depths  of  her 
darkly  splendid  eyes. 

"  Pardon  me,  Isabel — Miss  St.  Eustace ;  but  will  nothing  change 
you  1     May  I  not  cherish  hope  under  any  circumstances  V 

"  Again  1  Sir,  you  are  insufferable  !  I  repeat  to  you,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Reginald  St.  Eustace  will  never  demean  herself  by  marrying 
the  son  of  a  pauper — even  though  that  son  requests  it." 

Ere  she  had  finished  speaking,  the  young  man  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  with  folded  arms  and  impassible  brow,  ho  stood  up  be- 
fore her,  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  her  speech. 

"  Miss  St.  Eustace,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  opening  my  eyes  to  your  rightful  character,  for  showing  your- 
self to  me  in  your  true  light.  It  will  save  me  much  suffering,  for 
otherwise  I  should  have  believed  you  the  pure  and  noble  embodi- 
ment of  woman  which  I  once  fancied  yon.  Your  contempt  of 
my  humble  birth  has  saved  me  from  regrets.  When  next  we 
meet,  it  may  be  under  changed  circumstances ;  but  be  assured  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  welcome  and  renew  the  acquaintance  of 
the  daughter  of  Reginald  St.  Eustace.  Adieu  !"  And  before  she 
could  reply  to  his  haughty  salutation,  he  had  left  the  apartment. 

Miss  St.  Eustace  leaned  back  in  the  damask  cushioned  chair, 
and  while  an  angry  flush  burnt  her  brow,  and  the  light  of  pride 
and  pique  played  on  her  features,  she  exclaimed  : 

"Presuming  upstart!  To  think  that  I  would  unite  my  fate 
with  his  !  Because  I  deigned  to  notice  his  paltry  genius  by  pur- 
chasing one  of  his  pictures,  and  encouraging  him  to  paint  others 
at  my  order,  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  falling  in  love  with  me, 
and  asking  a  return  !  Ills  airs,  too  !— becoming  the  possessor  of 
half  a  million,  rather  than  a  penniless  artist !  If  he  had  only  been 
wealthy — but  pshaw  !  what  matters  it  to  me  V 

Isabel  St.  Eustace  arose  and  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid  to  at. 
tend  her  to  her  drawing-room.  At  her  elaborate  toilet  for  the 
evening  assembly  wo  will  leave  her  and  follow  Edward  Hichard- 
8on,  the  scorned  and  discarded  lover.  From  the  princely  abode 
of  Mr.  St.  Eustace  to  the  humble  cottage  of  his  mother,  he  bent 
his  steps ;  and  never  had  the  quiet  sitting-room,  with  its  plain 
chairs  and  curtains  of  white  muslin,  looked  more  beautiful  in  his 
eyes  than  they  now  did.  The  sweet-scented  geranium  in  the 
earthen  va,se  on  the  window  sill  glowed  with  a  deeper  green,  and 
filled  the  air  with  a  richer  fragrance.  The  pale,  thoughtful  face 
of  his  widowed  mother  wore  a  holier  light,  and  her  word  of  greet- 
ing possessed  for  him  a  new  charm. 

He  was  discncluuitcd  of  wealth  and  show,  and  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, lie  was  thankful  that  he  had  been  born  jjoor,  if  richc!!  took 
away  the  nobility  of  soul  which  should  be  every  man's  richest 
dower.  So  bo  looked  around  the  humble  room,  and  ut  his  moth- 
er's face,  and  a  fooling  of  contentment  stole  into  his  being.  IIo 
Bat  down  by  his  parent's  side,  and  without  hesitation  told  her  of 
the  love  which  had  grown  upon  him  for  Isabel  St.  Eustace,  of  the 
struggles  of  pride  and  affection  which  had  agitated  him,  of  his 
final  confession,  and  her  open  and  unmitigated  contempt.  Mrs- 
Richardson  listened  attentively  until  ho  had  finished,  and  then 
she  said : 

"My  dear  Edward,  I  have  feared  this  for  a  long  time,  and  for 
your  sake  I  liave  dreaded  it.  IJut  I  find  I  need  not.  You  have 
too  much  spirit  and  ieose  to  bo  aflectcd  by  the  words  of  a  heartless 


woman  of  fashion.  With  Isabel  St.  Eustace  for  j'our  wife,  j-ou 
would  have  been  wrctclied,  and  I  thank  God  that  the  bond  be- 
tween you  is  severed." 

Edward  took  his  mother's  hand  tenderly  and  respectfully  in  his 
own,  as  he  replied  : 

"You  are  right,  mother,  she  is  not  worthy  of  my  regret.  One 
woman  like  yourself  is  enough  to  raise  the  female  sex  to  an  eleva- 
tion becoming  the  purest  virtue,  but  alas !  all  women  are  not 
formed  of  tlio  same  precious  stuff.  'And  now,  mother,  it  only 
remains  for  mo  to  depart  for  Europe,  whither  my  thoughts  and 
wishes  have  so  long  been  wandering.  The  spell  of  my  love  for 
the  fancied  Miss  St.  Eustace — not  the  real  one — has  bound  mo 
here.  But  that  is  over,  and  I  am  free  to  go.  Thank  God,  I  can 
cross  the  Atlantic  heart-whole  I" 

Mrs.  Richardson  sighed  ;  the  struggle  of  parting  with  her  son, 
even  for  his  benefit,  anguished  her ;  but  what  will  not  the  love  of 
a  mother  sacrifice?  Two  weeks  afterwards,  Edward  Richardson 
was  in  Boston,  from  whence  he  was  to  sail  on  the  following  day 
for  Liverpool.  A  voyage  to  Europe  had  been  a  life  ambition  to 
him,  and  now  ho  was  about  to  be  gratified.  An  artist  by  nature, 
as  well  as  by  education,  he  was  going  to  study  with  a  distinguished 
German  painter,  and  commune  with  the  immortal  shades  of  gen- 
ius which  hang  about  the  precincts  of  sacred  Rome.  On  the  day 
following  his  arrival  in  Boston,  as  he  was  walking  down  Cam- 
bridge Street,  he  was  accosted  by  the  familiar  cry  : 
"  Buy  my  candy,  sir  f" 

But  the  voice  of  the  speaker  was  so  singularly  sweet,  that  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Mr.  Richardson,  and  ho  stopped  to  look 
at  the  face  of  the  little  merchant.  As  he  did  so,  the  stereotyped 
expression  was  repeated,  though  fainter  and  with  a  tremor  of 
timidity  in  the  tones.  Richardson  started  on  beholding  the  quaint 
vision  before  him.  A  girl,  apparently  thirteen  years  of  age,  but 
very  small  and  slight,  almost  to  frailty;  her  face  was  browned  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  and  furrowed  with  lines  of  care,  pain- 
ful to  behold  in  a  child  like  her.  But  nothing  could  obscure  the 
witching  loveliness  of  her  expression,  or  the  r.are  combination  of 
features.  Iler  hair,  a  neglected  mass  of  tangled  amber,  fell  down 
her  shoulders  to  her  waist,  uuconfined  by  comb  or  ribbon  ;  and  in 
its  lights  and  sli.tdows  was  a  richness  and  depth  which  Richardson 
would  have  given  worlds  for  the  power  of  transferring  to  canvass 
in  all  their  rich  perfection.  Her  eyes  were  dark  as  the  clouds  of 
stormy  midnight ;  and  the  small,  compressed  lips  and  full  Grecian 
nose  gave  a  look  of  firmness,  as  well  as  sweetness,  to  the  whole 
face.  Richardson  was  strongly  interested  in  the  candy-girl,  and 
with  the  characteristic  of  a  Yankee  ho  showed  that  interest  by 
plying  her  with  questions. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  child,  and  where  do  you  live  V 
"  My  name  is  Mcliccnt  Warden,  and  I  live  in  Hanover  Street, 
with  Aunt  Scott." 
"A  relative— ah?" 

"  No,  Aunt  Scott  is  no  relation  to  me,"  rctui-ned  the  girl,  sadly, 
"  but  she  is  a  very  good  woman — almost  as  poor  as  I  am — and 
when  my  papa  and  mama  died,  three  years  ago,  with  the  cholera, 
she  took  mo  into  her  room,  and  I've  stayed  with  her  ever  since. 
So  I  love  her  for  being  kind  to  me,  and  that  makes  mo  call  her 
Aunt  Scott." 

"  And  have  you  no  home,  only  this  with  Aunt  Scott  ?  Do  you 
like  to  stand  hero  in  the  sun  to  sell  candy  V 

"  No,  to  both  questions,  sir.  Aunt  Scott's  is  all  the  home  I 
have  ;  and  sometimes  I  get  weary  of  trying  to  sell  my  candy.  !My 
heart  swells  up  in  my  throat  often  when  I  ask  fine  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  buy,  and  get  only  a  cross  word  for  return." 

Richardson  stood  a  moment  in  silent  thought,  and  an  expression 
of  intense  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  handsome  face.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  little  girl's  shoulder,  and  said  : 

"  How  would  you  like  to  go  away  from  this  life  forever  ?  to  live 
in  the  country  with  the  birds  and  flowers,  and  look  out  upon  the 
grassy  hills  and  the  broad,  green  meadows  ?  How  would  it  please 
you,  Melicent  Warden?" 

The  child's  eyes  kindled  with  enthusiasm  at  the  picture,  and  she 
drew  eagerly  towards  him. 

"O,  sir,  I  should  be  so  happy,  it  seems  as  if  I  should  die !" 
The  large  eyes  dilated  with  hopeful  anticipation,  and  the  red 
lips  grew  moist  and  tender  with  the  thought. 

"  Well,  Melicent,  my  mother — a  good  and  true  woman,  just 
such  one  as  I  would  place  my  dearest  friend  with — resides  about 
forty  milfs  from  here,  in  a  farm-house.  She  is  lonely  now,  for 
her  only  son  is  on  the  eve  of  taking  a  long  journey.  Will  you  go 
and  cheer  her  and  comfort  her  while  I  am  gone  I" 

"  If  you  will  but  let  me.  I  know  I  should  love  your  mother,  if 
she  is  like — like — "  the  girl  blushed,  hesitated  and  finished  the 
sentence  abruptly — "  if  she  is  good." 

Richardson  smiled  at  what  he  knew  to  be  her  meaning,  although 
her  modesty  forbade  her  giving  it  utterance.  He  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  drawing  her  away,  said  : 

"  Come,  let  us  go  to  your  home,  to  your  Aunt  Scott ;  if  she 
gives  her  consent  to  your  leaving  her,  to-morrow'a  sun  shall  not 
set  upon  you  homeless." 

Learning  more  of  the  happy  child  at  every  step,  Mr.  Richardson 
felt  pleased  that  in  his  absence  ho  could  send  to  his  lonesome 
mother  so  pleasant  a  companion,  lie  found  Aunt  Scott  loth  to 
part  with  Melicent,  although  the  old  lady  was  glad  of  her  pet's 
good  fortune.  Aunt  Scott  wa.s  very  poor  herself,  but  there  are 
charity  and  kindness  to  bo  found  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  as  well 
as  in  the  higher.  This  lowly  woman  had  taken  the  motherless 
child  of  poverty,  and  cared  for  her  as  her  own.  In  another  world 
she  shall  receive  her  reward. 

With  many  a  kind,  though  rude  word  of  coun.scl,  Aunt  Scott 
gave  Melicent  Warden  into  the  hands  of  Richardson,  and  the 
young  man  and  the  child  entered  a  coach  and  were  driven  to  the 


depot.  In  the  waiting-room  he  penned  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
briefly  detailing  his  meeting  with  the  girl,  and  his  wish  that  she 
might  share  with  him  his  mother's  love  and  interest.  Then  con- 
signing his  protege  to  the  care  of  the  gentlemanly  conductor,  Mr. 

C ,  he  gave  Melicent  his   hand  to  say  good-by.     There  were 

tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  grasped  the  proffered  hand  in  both  of  hers, 
and  stooping  down  she  pressed  her  lips  passionately  upon  it ;  and 
then  ejaculating,  "  God  in  heaven  bless  you,  Edward  Richard- 
son 1"  she  turned  away  her  bead,  and  looked  at  him  no  more.  A 
moment  later  the  bell  rang,  the  great  engine  hissed  and  groaned, 
and  Melicent  was  on  her  way  to  Whcatwold. 

Edward  had  not  miscalculated  his  mother's  goodness  of  heart, 
and  the  little  candy-girl  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  the  ex- 
cellent lady.  O,  but  it  was  like  Paradise  to  the  orphan,  to  sit  in 
those  quiet  rooms,  looking  out  upon  the  green  swell  of  the  great 
hills,  and  the  broad  stretches  of  the  intervals  ;  listening  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  birds  and  bees,  and  the  clear,  silver  stream.  The 
soul,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  girl,  grew  and  expanded  in  the 
new  atmosphere,  and  under  Mrs.  Richardson's  teachings,  a  rich 
flower  was  germinating  into  perfect  blossom,  in  the  quiet  shades 
of  Whcatwold. 

Time  passed  on,  and  three  years  fled  into  the  great  past.  Meli- 
cent was  now  sixteen,  a  glowing  confirmation  of  her  youth's  prom- 
ise. A  soul  above  the  grovellers  of  earth,  a  mind  of  singular  depth 
and  brilliancy,  united  to  her  great  beauty  of  person,  made  her 
much  admired  and  sought  after  among  those  with  whom  she  as- 
sociated. So  she  was  the  comfort  of  her  benefactress,  and  every 
day  the  widow  blessed  God  for  the  soothing,  cheering  presence  of 
the  quondam  candy-girl. 

Edward  wrote  often,  and  these  letters  were  rare  treats  to  tho 
soul  of  Melicent.  They  were  full  of  brilliant  accounts  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  travelled,  the  magnificent  scenery  ho 
viewed,  interspersed  with  glowing  pictures  of  the  sweet  sunsets, 
the  mellow  moonlight,  and  the  impassioned,  crimson  skies  hung 
over  the  beautiful  land  of  the  Orient.  He  said  but  little  of  his  suc- 
cess in  his  art ;  perhaps  because  he  thought  so  very  much  of  it. 
Mrs.  Richardson  often  wondered  at  his  silence  upon  the  point,  but 
after  a  while  she  was  content  with  the  few  vague  hints  which  ho 
saw  fit  to  throw  out  in  some  of  his  letters.  From  these  she  gath- 
ered that  he  was  doing  well,  at  least,  and  she  rested  her  anxiety 
concerning  him,  on  the  supposition  that  fortune  had  been  kind  to 
him.  He  seemed  rather  to  avoid  alluding  to  his  return  home, 
saying  he  would  come  "  by-and-by,"  or  "  after  a  time."  And 
Mrs.  Richarson  supposed  that,  from  attachment,  it  was  hard  for  a 
nature  like  Edward's,  to  break  away  from  the  classic  lands  where 
he  lingered,  and  so  she  forgave  him  for  remaining  so  long  from 
the  heart  that  throbbed  but  in  his  happiness,  and  tho  home  which 
only  waited  his  presence  to  attain  perfection  of  joy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  Melicent  War- 
den had  won  her  many  suitors  from  among  the  rich  and  poor,  but 
she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  take  upon  herself  the  obligations  of  a 
wife.  George  Camficld,  a  rich  young  farmer,  was  the  most  perse- 
vering in  his  attentions,  although  he  met  with  no  more  favor  than 
others.  He  was  a  worthy  fellow,  handsome,  well  educated,  and 
good-hearted,  but  Melicent  did  not  love  him.  She  had  twice  re- 
fused the  offer  of  his  hand,  and  he,  with  commendable  zeal,  seemed 
to  justify  the  opinion  of  tho  gossips  that  he  intended  to  give  her 
a  chance  of  doing  the  same  thing  a  third  time. 


There  was  a  great  sensation  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Anthel, 
a  city  some  five  miles  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Richardson,  all 
about  a  wonderful  Signer  Leonza,  an  Italian  artist.  One  of  his 
pictures  had  won  the  first  prize  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  estab- 
lished there,  and  it  was  said  that  his  genius  and  success  were  won- 
derful. Moreover,  by  the  next  steamer  this  paragon  of  painters 
was  to  arrive  in  Anthel,  to  remain  a  short  time,  during  which  ho 
would  accommodate  sitters  with  their  portraits. 

Well,  Signor  Alfieri  Leonza  came,  and  for  once  report  had  not 
spoken  too  much  in  his  praise.  He  was  about  twenty-seven  years 
old,  tall,  and  strongly  proportioned.  His  hair  and  eyes  were  in- 
tensely dark,  and  the  lower  portion  of  his  face  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  beard  and  moustache.  A  very  handsome  and  distingue 
looking  man  was  the  Signor  Alfieri,  and  for  chivalrous  politeness 
to  the  ladies  and  his  admirable  courtesy  to  the  gentlemen,  he  wag 
soon  a  great  favorite  with  tho  entire  ton.  Sitters  crowded  in  upon 
him,  his  studio  was  thronged,  and  it  became  quite  the  rage  to  sit 
to  the  elegant  artist.  Ladies  blushpd  and  smiled  at  his  well- 
turned  compliments,  and  many  hearts  beat  faster  in  his  fascinating 
presence. 

Isabel  St.  Eustace — still  unmarried,  but  more  beautiful  and 
haughty  than  ever — at  the  solicitation  of  some  young  friend,  as 
well  as  prompted  by  her  own  curiosity,  paid  Signor  Alfieri  a  visit. 
She  was  a  splendid  looking  creature,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  crimson 
velvet,  with  her  hair  banded  back  from  her  regal  brow,  and  her 
pride  and  grace  regnant  at  every  motion.  But  Signor  Alfieri, 
much  to  Isabel's  secret  chagrin,  did  not  appear  in  the  least  moved 
by  this  gorgeous  display  of  beauty.  He  greeted  her  coldly,  but 
politely,  and  handed  her  a  chair  with  dignified  composure. 

"  Will  madamc — or  signora — your  pardon ;  will  signora  sit  for 
a  portrait  to-day?" 

"  If  it  will  be  convenient — " 

Isabel  hesitated  and  colored  under  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the  eyes 
of  the  nonchalant  artist.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  betray- 
ing the  singular  power  of  the  man  over  her,  and  she  could  not 
fathom  nor  explain  tho  interest  she  felt  in  Signor  Leonza. 

Without  vouchsafing  another  word,  ho  arranged  her  for  a 
sitting,  and  the  work  of  jiainting  went  on  rapidly,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly. Occasionally  he  glanced  up  at  her  face,  but  these 
glances  were  coldly  scrutinizing,  and  Isabel  wondered  within  her- 
self where  tho  mooted  gallantry  of  Signor  Leonza  had  fiown.    At 
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the  expiration  of  linV  an  hour  ho  dismissed  Iior  for  the  day,  lelliiiK 
her  to  come  again  oi  the  third  day  from  that,  at  the  earliest  hour 
after  dinner.  / 

Isaliel  went  honjC  to  ponder  on  the  strange  conduct  of  tlio  sig- 
ner, and  to  try  toshnt  out  his  image  from  her  mind.  She  was 
fascinated  by  thocxpression  of  his  countenance,  so  indicative  of 
nobility  and  pctylcness  ;  his  coldness  piqued  Iier,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  Edwird  Richardson  knelt  at  her  feet,  the  heart  of  the 
heiress-hello  w^  touched.  She  was  both  interested  and  mystified. 
There  was  soDictliinu  familiar  in  the  face  of  the  artist,  something 
remembered  in  tlio  tones  of  his  voice,  but  she  sought  vainly  to  give 
it  individuality.  So  at  last  she  went  to  sleep,  and  in  her  dreams 
the  proud,  handsome  Italian  was  ever  before  her,  with  that  calm, 
half-scornful  smile,  and  brilliant  eye. 

On  the  appointed  day,  when  she  went  to  tlio  studio  for  her 
second  sitting,  Signor  Leonza  withdrew  a  curtain,  and  showed  her 
the  portrait  finished  !  She  was  astonished  at  its  correctness,  and 
begged  to  know  how  ho  had  managed  so  rapidly  from  only  one 
sitting. 

"  The  expression  was  very  easy  to  get,  signora ;  it  is  one,  uni- 
form, for  the  most  part.  A  face  like  yours  is  no  intricate  study, 
but  all  is  open  and  plain  as  the  stately  dignity  which  crowns  tho 
forests  of  November !" 

Isabel's  brow  flushed  ;  she  did  not  know  how  to  construe  his 
words,  but  she  bowed,  and  he  said  no  more  on  tlie  subject.  They 
met  often,  at  tho  ball,  party,  concert,  and  social  levee ;  their  ac- 
quaintance did  not  seem  to  progress,  and  yet  their  intimacy  did, 
for  almost  every  morning  found  Signor  Leouza  at  the  house  of 
Reginald  St.  Eustace.  They  were  drawn  together,  Isabel  and  the 
signor,  by  a  singular  and  mysterious  bond  ;  Isabel  cold  and  con- 
strained in  his  presence,  yet  with  an  ^tna  of  love  horning  for 
him  in  her  breast ;  and  he  polite,  social  and  self-possessed.  She, 
the  proud  and  haughty  Isabel,  learned  to  hang  upon  his  words,  to 
live  in  the  light  of  his  dark  countenance,  to  prize  the  flowers  ho 
had  trodden,  and  the  air  he  breathed  !  She  loved  him  fiercely 
ond  wildly,  as  only  one  of  her  passionate  and  fiery  nature  could 
lovo,  and  yet  ho  never  spoke  to  her  kindly,  much  less  tenderly. 
No  sign,  no  token  had  this  love  of  hers  to  feed  upon,  and  yet  it 
lived  and  grew  stronger  and  deeper  every  day.  It  might  be  hope- 
less and  unreturned,  but  it  was  her  crowning  glory,  and  the 
knovledge  that  she  adored  him  filled  her  with  thrilling  gladness. 

One  morning  as  Lconza  was  making  his  adieux,  he  dropped 
his  glove,  and  went  away  without  perceiving  his  loss.  Isabel 
spran,;  forward  and  seizing  tho  glove,  pressed  it  madly,  passion- 
ately to  her  lips. 

"  0  Heaven  !"  she  said,  "  why  should  I  allow  this  terrible  passion 
to  triumph  o^Ksr  me  V 

"  It  is  my  glove,  signora,"  said  tho  voice  of  Signor  Leonza  at 
her  side, 

She  glanced  at  him  in  stupefied  amazement.  An  overpowering 
sense  of  her  humiliation  swept  over  her,  and  she  sank  down  on  a 
sofa  and  moaned  out : 

"  0  wiy,  why  did  I  do  it  ?     Is  it  a  crime  V 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  so  much  anguish  in  her  ga?;e, 
that  his  liard  look  softened,  and  he  started  towards  her.  Sho 
dropped  acr  eyes,  and  her  lips  said  : 

"  You  have  my  secret !    0,  be  honorable  !    Go  and  leave  me  !" 

He  only  replied  by  sitting  down  by  her  side.  When  she  looked 
up,  he  said : 

"  Miss  St.  Eustace,  lift  up  your  head  and  tell  mo,  do  you  lovo 
mo?" 

There  was,  a  magnetism  in  his  fixed  gaze  that  with  all  her 
haughty  pridi)  she  was  powerless  to  resist.  Her  red  lips  parted, 
her  eyes  dilated  with  the  intensity  of  her  feelings  ;  sho  answered 
him — for  h^r  life  sho  could  not  have  prevented  it. 

"I  do!"  I 

A  slight  ^ilo  of  satisfaction  crept  over  his  face,  followed  im- 
mediately br  a  shade  of  sorrow.  She  marked  it  all,  and  by  that 
irresistible  fliscination  which  she  ever  felt  in  his  presence,  sho 
drew  towardk  him  until  his  breath  was  on  her  lips,  and  his  hair 
touching  theiwaves  of  jet  upon  her  forehead.  One  wild,  impas- 
sioned look  Uie  bent  upon  him,  and  for  a  moment  only  her  love 
spoke  ;  her  ptide  was  ignored  and  forgotten. 

"  O,  Leonzi,  kiss  me  once — once  !  My  soul  will  live  upon  it 
all  my  life  !    Kiss  me,  and  I  will  be  done  !" 

He  put  his  tins  around  her,  and  took  her  closely  and  strongly  to 
his  breast.  A(i  inetaut  he  held  her  there,  her  cheek  touching  his, 
her  eyes  blaziit  into  his  own.  Then  he  kissed  her,  a  long,  pas- 
sionate kiss,  sich  as  we  press  upon  the  lips  of  those  whom  we 
love  with  tho  ^ole  strength  of  our  being,  or  upon  those  of  dear 
friends  that  we^u-c  parting  with  forever.  A  little  brief  period  sho 
did  not  stir ;  th»n  she  arose,  and  putting  off  the  embrace  of  Leon- 
za, stood  up  before  him,  the  cold  and  proud  Isabel  St.  Eustace. 

"  The  last  mdment  of  weakness  is  over !  Signor  Leonza,  if 
that  bo  your  nanie,  I  thank  you  for  the  permitted  indulgence  of 
that  one  raomeni    I  can  live  on  a  kiss  all  my  life." 

He  arose,  tookibuth  her  hands  kindly  and  respectfully  in  his, 
and  said  :  ' 

"  Miss  St.  Eustoce,  we  have  both  been  to  blame.  Once  I  loved 
you— ah,  you  reccjgnize  me  now !  I  loved  you,  and  you  refused 
me.  Then  I  determined  at  sometime  to  win  your  afiections  out 
of  revenge.  O,  it  yi'as  bitter,  bitter  !  To  tliink  of  the  suffering — 
but  let  it  all  go  ;  fo  will  bury  the  past,  and  henceforth  be  firm, 
true  friends."         ,  ^ 

She  took  the  ofi'ilr  of  friendship  calmly  and  quietly,  grasped  the 
friendly  hand,  and  hiet  the  friendly  eye.  She  looked  steadily  in 
his  face  as  she  replfcd  : 

"  Edward  Richanlson,  my  friend,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
fame  you  have  won;  I  glory  in  it ;  henceforth  your  success  shall 
be  ray  happiness.    Now  leave  me  !" 


IIo  obeyed  her,  and  the  luuiglity  woman  was  alone  with  her 
thoughts. 


Mrs.  Richardson  and  Mclicont  were  sitting  together  one  morn- 
ing late  in  the  brilliant  month  of  Octolier,  talking  of  Edward. 
Ercely  did  tho  doting  mother  speak  of  her  son  to  tho  girl  she  had 
adopted ;  and  as  for  Meliceiit,  it  was  joy  to  her  to  listen  to  his 
praises.  In  tho  midst  of  their  conversation,  the  door  opened 
softly,  and  Signor  Leonza  appeared.  Mrs.  Kicliardoon  arose  to 
greet  him  as  a  stranger,  but  the  faithful  instinct  of  Melicent  ])ene- 
tratcd  the  change.  She  sprang  eagerly  towards  hini,  exclaiming, 
joyfully  : 

"  Edward  Richardson,  my  benefactor  !" 

A  moment  later,  and  raotlier  and  son  were  in  each  other's  arms. 
Tlieii,  when  the  first  warm  welcome  was  over,  ho  turned  to  his 
protege.  She  gave  him  her  band  shyly,  and  her  eyes  thanked 
him  for  all  ho  had  done  for  her,  though  her  lips  refused  to  put  the 
gratitude  into  words.  Edward  looked  down  upon  her  with  sur- 
prise and  admiration ;  his  little  waif  had  grown  even  lovelier  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed,  and  it  must  bo  confessed  that  he  had  thought 
a  great  deal  of  her  during  his  absence,  and  wondered  unceasingly 
if  she  had  fulfilled  her  youthful  promise  of  beauty. 

Over  the  dinner-table  he  told  them  all  that  had  hefallen  him 
since  his  departure;  of  his  studies,  his  progress,  his  success,  and 
the  wealth  which  was  fast  making  him  its  possessor.  And  all 
this  time  his  eyes  recurred  to  the  face  of  Melicent,  as  if  seeking 
there  for  encoiu'agement  and  approbation.  Thus  it  went  on  for 
weeks  and  months,  and  while  the  great  world  of  Authel  mourned 
and  wondered  over  the  disappearance  of  the  artist-star,  ho  was 
whiling  away  his  time  in  an  obscure  farm-house,  with  only  his 
raotlier  and  Melicent  for  company. 

But  he  was  not  happy  ;  a  strange  unrest  had  seized  upon  him, 
and  he  was  uncomfortable  the  entire  time.  The  lovers  of  Meli- 
cent troubled  him  ;  he  despised  George  Camficld,  and  at  times 
grew  almost  angry  with  Melicent  that  she  did  not  crush  them  alt, 
at  once.  Their  rustic  attentions  caused  him  many  heart-burn- 
ings ;  he  could  not  bear  that  the  fair  girl  should  smile  on  any  but 
hiinBelf,  or  exert  her  powers  of  conversation  for  the  pleasure  of 
others ;  ho  was  selfishly  jealous  of  hei',  libd  some  one  says  that 
jealousy  cannot  be  bom  without  love. 

Ono  morning,  early  in  the  spring,  he  met  Melicent  and  young 
Camfield  coming  down  the  lane  together.  For  once  his  passion 
triumphed  over  his  usual  caution,  and  ho  stepped  up  to  tho  side 
of  the  girl. 

"  Melicent,"  he  said^  "  will  you  not  finish  your  walk  OTth  me  V 

Sho  started  and  blushed,  but  bowing  to  Camfield,  turned  away 
at  tho  side  of  Richardson.  Ho  drew  her  arm  within  his  own,  re- 
taining his  hold  upon  her  hand,  and  tightening  tho  clasp  as  ho 
spoke  : 

"  Melicent,  do  you  respect  me  V 

"  Mr.  Richardson,  how  can  you  doubt  it  V 

"  I  do  not ;  I  only  wish  to  prove  it.  Will  you  give  me  n 
proof  r' 

"  Try  me." 

"  Then,  Melicent,  never  speak  to  Mr.  Camfield  again;  it  paius 
mo  every  time  I  see  him  in  your  presence  !" 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  youl" 

"  Nor  can  I  explain ;  it  may  seem  strange  to  you — but  will  you 
gratify  mo  V 

"  1  will  obey  you,"  she  said,  her  whole  face  lighting  up  with  con- 
fidence and  trust. 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Enough,  Melicent ;  I  thank  you." 

He  felt  quiet  and  assured,  but  this  feeling  of  contentment  was 
not  to  last  long.  There  was  a  new  arrival  in  Wheatwold — a 
young  physician,  handsome,  wealthy  and  tale<ited ;  and  when  ho 
saw  Melicent,  ho  loved  her.  His  visits  to  the  cottage  became  fre- 
quent, and  he  was  hardly  content  away  from  the  society  of  her 
lie  loved. 

There  was  an  excursion  party  made  up  from  the  village,  to  visit 
Glen  Falls,  some  t'/irce  miles  distant,  and  Dr.  Harvey  Braynard 
escorted  Melicent  Warden,  much  to  Edward's  chagrin.  He,  Ed- 
ward, attended  a  sour  old  maid,  for  as  long  as  Melicent  was  not 
at  his  side,  be  cared  not  who  took  her  place. 

A  little  distance  from  tho  Falls  the  road  wound  along  the 
precipice  which  overhung  Witch's  Gorge,  a  deep  valley  where 
the  river  foamed  and  roared  in  mad  power.  Just  before  reaching 
this  wild  and  dangerous  place,  the  horse  which  Melicent  rode  took 
fright,  and  the  efforts  of  his  rider  to  curb  him  availed  nothing. 
On,  on  ho  dashed,  fiery  and  maddened,  ncaring  every  moment 
the  fatal  precipice  ! 

Dr.  Braynard  flew  after  her,  and  Edward,  frenzied  and  full  of 
horror,  urged  his  steed  to  the  utmost.  It  was  a  wild  race.  Ed- 
ward's horse  gained — in  a  moment  ho  was  almost  within  touch — 
a  leap,  a  plunge — Melicent  went  over  the  cliff' !  A  groan  of  hor- 
ror and  anguish  burst  from  tho  lips  of  Dr.  Braynard  ;  but  Edward 
had  no  time  for  thought ;  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  down  tho 
frightful  precipice  after  the  lost  girl.  Ho  found  her  there,  lying 
on  a  low  rock,  beneath  her  dead  horso,  her  clothes  soiled  with 
blood,  and  her  face  like  the  faces  of  those  wo  see  in  coffins. 

As  though  she  had  been  an  infant,  he  seized  her  in  his  arms, 
and  bore  her  to  the  top  of  the  precipice.  Dr.  Braynard  came  for- 
ward to  examine  her  injuries,  but  Edward  at  first  refused  to  per- 
mit him  to  touch  her.  He  stood  there  with  her  in  his  arms,  look- 
ing into  her  lifeless  face  with  a  dull  stare.  At  last  ho  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  allow  a  brief  examination  of  her  injuries,  and  Dr. 
BrajTiard  announced  an  arm  broken  in  two  places,  and  a  severe 
contusion  of  the  left  temple. 

Edward  rode  his  own  horse,  bearing  Melicent,  hardly  restored 
to  consciousness,  on  his  bosom.     Thus  he  took  her  home,  and 


through  the  long  and  tedious  confinement  which  followed,  he 
nursed  her  with  more  than  womanly  tenderness.  Mrs.  Richard- 
son in  vain  besought  him  to  take  some  rest ;  ho  would  not  leave 
her  until  her  health  and  strength  rctnrncd. 

In  the  earliest  hours  of  her  convalescence,  ho  told  of  his  love, 
and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife ;  and  with  a  Jieart  full  of  joy  she  told 
him  "yes."  As  soon  as  her  health  was  won  back,  they  were  mar- 
ried very  quietly  in  the  little  church  on  the  green,  and  Isabel  St. 
Eustace  was  at  the  wedding !  Afterwards  she  went  abroad,  and  it 
was  seven  years  before  her  feet  again  pres.sed  the  shores  of  her 
native  land.  Seven  years  of  wretched  loneliness  they  were  to 
her,  and  deep,  unfathomable  happiness  to  Edward  Richardson  and 
his  trusting  wife. 

Miss  St.  Eustace,  it  wa.s  said,  had  refused  many  and  brilliant 
offers  of  marriage,  and  now  at  thirty  sho  was  single,  single  for 
lifo.  A  month  after  her  return  home  she  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den illness,  and  she  never  went  forth  from  that  rich  chamber 
more  !  Two  brief  months,  and  her  friends  with  sincere  grief 
dosed  her  eyes  in  death.  On  tho  day  of  her  funeral,  Edward 
Richardson  sought  and  obtained  entrauco  to  tho  room  where  tho 
mortal  part  of  Miss  St.  Eustace  was  sleeping.  He  gazed  long 
and  earnestly  upon  her  beautiful  face,  and  then  bending  over  the 
cofiiu,  he  kissed  her  pale  lips. 


BULWKR  LVTTON. 

Among  the  frequenters  of  the  auction  room  this  past  week,  Bul- 
wer  has  been  a  conspicuous  one,  but  not  so  conspicuous  as  lie 
would  have  been  a  week  before;  for  be  has  had  his  hair  cut,  and 
his  whiskers  trimmed,  ajjparently  for  tlio  first  time  this  quarter  of 
a  century ;  and  he  now  looks  so  like  a  Christian  that  bis  friend 
Disraeli  can  have  hardly  known  him.  Perhaps  he  finds  in  the 
circumstance  an  exi)lanatioii  of  the  author  of  "  Zanoni "  voting 
against  the  Jew  bill,  and,  what  is  a  good  deal  more  astonishing, 
against  the  India  bill  of  the  government,  whose  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  palatinate  he  was  to  have  been,  bad  the  electors  of  Herts 
been  only  disposed  to  return  the  lord  of  Knebworth  Hall.  He  is 
considerably  improved  in  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable 
men,  though  unreasonable  women  may  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
especially  as  he  has  taken  to  carrying  his  hands  in  his  don't-mcn- 
tion-'em  pockets.  Pelliam  with  bis  hands  in  his  pockets  !  Even 
so.  Did  he  buy  anything  at  Falcke's  sale  1  No  ;  ho  seemed 
anxious  to  buy  what  is  called  in  the  five  shilling  catalogue,  "  tho 
celebrated  Plantagenct  Tapestry,  representing  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret,  a  composition  of  twenty-two 
figures,"  but  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?"  seemed  to  be  a  question 
preliminary  to  the  purchase,  and  he  didn't  buy.  Perhaps  he  has 
something  less  arch;eoJogicaI  to  think  of  just  now,  namely,  a  de- 
fence of  the  originality  of  his  "  Harold,''  for  the  strange  story  in 
the  Napier  Memoirs,  as  to  tho  Bearded  Vision  that  swept  Scindo 
having  placed  in  the  hands  of  Colburn,  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Bulwer  was  man-ofall-woik  to  that  publisher,  a  manuscript  Qction 
in  which  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings  was  the  hero,  in  fact,  tho 
original  in  every  way  of  Sir  Edward's  story — is  about  to  be  eluci- 
dated, as  Sir  Charles's  work  is  on  the  eve  of  being  issued. — 
London  Correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Albion. 


APOl'LEXY. 

Persons  below  the  middle  height,  robust,  with  largo  hands  and 
short,  thick  necks,  are  generally  recognized  as  apoplectic  subjects  ; 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  no  jiarticular  conformation  of  the  body, 
all  persons  being  alike  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it.  The  predis- 
posing causes  are  the  habitual  indulgence  of  the  appetite  in  rich 
and  gross  food,  stimulating  drinks,  coujiled  with  luxurious  and 
indolent  habits ;  sedentary  employments  earned  to  an  undue 
length  ;  the  habit  of  sleeping,  especially  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
after  a  full  meal ;  and  lying  too  long  in  bed.  Persons,  however, 
who  are  predisposed  to  this  disease  should  not  fail  to  profit  by  tho 
warnings  of  its  approach,  such  as  giddiness,  drowsiness,  loss  of 
memory,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  faltering  of  the  speech,  etc. 
Their  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious  ;  all  luxurious  habits 
should  bo  abandoned,  and  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken. 
Above  all,  they  should  avoid  giving  way  to  their  passions,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  many  persons  have  been  struck  with  death  in  tho 
midst  of  a  fit  of  anger. — Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants. 


FRANK  FORESTER. 

We  knew  Mr.  Herbert  many  years  ago,  and  often  listened  with 
pleasure  to  his  talcs  of  sporting  adventures.  His  temperament 
was  very  excitable,  and  he  was  liable  to  violent  bursts  of  anger  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.  He  often  said  himself,  he  had  perfect 
self-control  under  great  misfortune*,  but  none  under  trivial  causes 
of  irritation.  His  landlady  said  when  his  printer's  boy  came  for 
"  copy,"  it  would  frequently  be  necessary  to  hide  behind  the  door 
in  making  the  request,  lest,  in  a  burst  of  fury,  Mr.  Herbert  might 
do  some  mischief  to  the  boy  or  to  the  furniture.  Her  chairs  wero 
often  sent  to  be  repaired,  after  being  broken  by  the  author  in  a  fit 
of  passion.  He  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  this  fault,  and 
often  spoke  of  it.  Of  tho  subject  of  physical  courage,  he  would 
express  singular  ideas.  Ho  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  despised 
the  man  who  would  turn  pale  when  standing  under  an  avalanche  ; 
and  ho  was  much  vexed  with  persons  for  hinting  that  he  would 
shrink  as  well  as  others  from  impending  death. — A'.  Y.  Express. 

SIX    BRILLIAXT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  is-iiued  the  folloniug  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elfgantly  illiutrattd  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  lu  this  country.  We  will  send  either  ono  of  them,  poit 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twtnty  etnts,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paut,  on  the  receipt  of  otu  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  OCEAN  MAETYE;  or,  Tn«  Hcstbe  9pt  of  VmoiKiA.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  Uevolutiouary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  tho  writer  Is 
so  popular.     By SYLVANC3  COBli,  J8- 

THE  HEART'S  SECBET:  or.  Tng  FoaToxsa  o»  a  Soldibh.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  ono  of  our  old  andfavorit«  authoru. 
By LIEUTENANT  MUKRAY. 

BED  HAND :  or,  The  Cruisbr  or  thi  Knolisd  Chaji.ibl.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical aud  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  time,^  of  Cromwell  in  En^jliMid. 
l!y V.  CLINTON  BARIUXPTON 

THE  CABIN  BOY :  or.  Life  ox  tub  Wi>o.  A  Ta'o  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fancies.  A  fine  story  of  life  iu  its  various  pha*?es  and  under  pome  oif 
Its  met  romantic  incidents      By LIKDXENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  ox,  Tu»  Ksd  Cboss  and  tdb  Creso«kt. 
A  story  olBostou  Bav  and  tho  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  iogenuity  of  plot.     By FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGK. 

THE  ARKANSAS  BANGER ;  or.  Dinqli  the  Backwoodsmau.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  JCast  and  West,   unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 

By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  Ktam  of  mail. 
in?"  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PKTORIAL    DRAWINGEOOM    COMPANION. 


FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

We  present  on  this  page  two  fine 
views  taken  expressly  for  us  in 
the  flourishing  town  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  by  our  artist,  Mr.  ICilburn, 
the  first  representing  the  town- 
house  and  the  second  the  centre  of 
the  village.  In  our  school-days 
Fitchburg  was  a  day's  journey 
from  Boston  by  stage-coach,  but  it 
is  now  reached  by  railroad  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Our  view  of  the 
town-house  is  an  accurate  one.  The 
building  is  a  fine  structure,  con- 
taining two  large  halls,  the  post- 
office,  the  deputy  sherifTs  office, 
etc.  It  was,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, erected  in  1853,  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000.  The  second  engrav- 
ing shows  a  view  of  the  common 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  On 
the  right  is  seen  the  Rollstone 
House ;  beyond  the  common,  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  the 
Unitarian  church  ;  next  to  the  left 
is  seen  the  spire  of  the  Methodist 
church  ;  and  still  farther  to  the  left 
the  Universalist  church  comes  in. 
At  the  extreme  of  our  picture  is 
seen  a  part  of  the  Orthodox  church. 
Fitchburg  enjoys  a  large  share  of 
business,  and  efforts  have  long 
been  made  to  divide  the  county  of 
Worcester  and  make  Fitchburg  the 
shire  town  of  the  new  county.  The 
town  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  42  miles 
in  length,  and  with  Worcester  by 
the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road. Here  also  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  northern  roads.  The 
town  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Lunenburg,  and  wholly 
included  in  the  grant  made  to  the 
proprietors  of  Turkey  Hills.  It  wag 
incoiporated  a  town  in   1764.     A 

part  of  Fitchburg,  to  the  north,  was  cut  off  in  the  year  1767,  to 
aid  in  forming  the  town  of  Ashby.  What  the  Indian  name  given 
to  this  territory  was,  is  not  known  ;  but  the  first  name  applied  to 
it  by  white  men  was  Turkey  Hills,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  wild  turkeys  which  frequented  the  place  for  their 
favorite  food  of  chestnuts  and  acorns  there  abounding.  When  the 
order  or  grant  of  the  general  court  passed,  in  1719,  there  was  but 
one  family  residing  in  the  territory  of  Turkey  Hills.  The  head 
of  this  family  was  Samuel  Page,  universally  designated  by  the 
honorable  title  of  "  old  Governor  Page."  When  the  general 
court's  committee,  as  they  were  styled,  first  visited  the  place,  in 
December,  1719,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they  found 
Governor  Page,  whose  faithful  subjects  were  composed  of  his 
wife  Martha  and  several  promising  children,  occupying  a  com- 
fortable habitation  on  the  southeriy  side  of  Clark's  Hill,  a  few 
rods  to  the  rear  of  the  bam  belonging  to  the  farm  of  Micah  Mar- 
shall. It  is  directly  opposite  to  the  principal  graveyard,  little 
more  than  one  mile  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  meeting 
house.  Old  Governor  Page  exercised  not  a  little  taste  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  place  of  abode.    He  had,  however,  no  title  to  the 
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land  which  he  was  cultivating,  for  it  was  then  public  domain,  and 
belonged  to  his  majesty's  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 
David  Page  was  undoubtedly  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  first, 
of  the  settlers  in  Fitchburg.  The  birth  of  his  eldest  child  is  dated 
October,  1735.  Some  of  the  aged  people  of  this  town  think  that 
the  first  f  ettlcment  was  on  the  place  now  owned  by  James  L. 
Haynes,  and  that  the  occupant  was  sometimes  called  Governor 
Page.  Others  say  that  David  Page  lived  there,  but  from  how 
early  a  period  they  cannot  tell.  As  to  the  residence  of  old  Gov- 
ernor Page  near  the  centre  of  Lunenberg,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt ;  for  the  land  on  which  the  first  pound  was  built  was  pur- 
chaser of  him,  and  the  governor  himself  was  elevated  to  the  office 
of  pound-keeper.  The  house  occupied  by  one  Page,  near  James 
L.  Haynes's,  was  "  garrisoned,"  that  is,  sticks  of  timber,  hewn  on 
two  sides  to  the  thickness  of  six  inches,  were  firmly  driven  into 
the  ground  so  near  together  as  to  touch.  They  extended  around 
the  house  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet  from  it.  Port  holes 
were  made  through  this  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the  fire 
of  musketry.  The  condition  of  the  highways,  in  the  early  history 
of  the  town,  can  hardly  be  imagined  at  the  present  time.    For  the 


most  part  tky  were  merely  "  bri- 
dle p.iths,"  inding  through  the 
woods,  over  tne  hill  after  another, 
increasing  tht  distance  double  to 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Wheel  carriage:  had  not  then  been 
introduced.  Tavelling  was  per- 
formed on  horsjback.  In  order 
that  people  mignt  not  lose  their 
direction,  trees  were  marked  on  one 
side  of  the  path.  A  few  roads, 
which  would  soon  prove  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  our  modem 
carriages,  were  laid  out  at  an  early 
season  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
but  in  that  part  of  the  town  which 
is  now  Fitchburg  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  till,  in  1743,  a  commit- 
tee was  chosen  "to  lay  out  and 
mark  a  way  to  the  west  line  of  the 
town,  in  order  to  answer  the  request 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Berry,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  Ipswich  Canada  (Win- 
chendon),  and  to  accommodate 
Dorchester  Canada  (Ashburnham), 
and  the  new  towns  above  us."  The 
two  most  important  roads,  which 
led  from  this  part  of  the  town  to 
the  centre,  were  the  one  by  David 
Page's,  and  corresponding  nearly 
with  what  is  now  denominated  the 
old  road,  and  the  one  by  David 
Goodridge's,  who  lived  in  the  place 
now  occupied  by  W.  Bemis,  near 
the  brick  factory,  at  South  Fitch- 
burg. What  little  communication 
there  was  between  Lunenberg  and 
"  the  new  towns  above,"  was  prin- 
cipally made  through  the  road  by 
David  Page's,  already  mentioned. 
This  road,  probably,  passed  tlie 
village  of  Fitchburg,  nearly  in  llio 
same  place  with  the  present  trav- 
elled way.  John  Scott  had  been 
for  a  long  time  desirous  of  a  roore 
direct  route  to  the  centre  of  Luien- 
burg;  but  the  town  would  not  accede  to  his  wishes.  He  accord- 
ingly procured  a  court's  committee,  who  laid  the  Scott  road,  "'  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr.  John  Scott,"  as  the  records /say. 
This  Scott  road  was  for  some  years  quite  a  celebrated  thoi«ugh- 
fare,  and  used  to  be  called  Crown  Point  road.  David  Goodfidge, 
at  quite  an  early  period,  commenced  on  his  farm  at  South  Fitch- 
burg. In  the  year  1745  or  1746,  one  Amos  Kimball,  aad  his 
cousin  Ephraim,  moved  from  Bradford  into  this  town.  Soot  after 
their  settlement  they  built  a  grist-mill,  with  one  run  of  stones,  on 
the  place  where  the  stone  factory  now  stands.  The  dam  wis  only 
about  forty  feet  in  length,  made  of  a  log  laid  across  the  riv^,  liav- 
ing  spoilings  driven  in  above  it.  For  several  years  prevjbus  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  the  inhabitants  of  the  westffly  part 
of  Lunenburg  began  to  have  shrewd  suspicions  that  tliiy  were 
able  to  walk  alone — that  they  were  sufficient  in  knowle(t;e  and 
numbers  to  manage  their  own  affairs — and  that  it  wuHfan  un- 
necessary burden  upon  them  to  be  compelled  to  travel  theflistanco 
of  five  or  ten  miles  to  attend  divine  service,  and  transact  the  or- 
dinary business  of  town  afiairs,  and  the  settlers  of  thid  locality 
accordingly  separated  themselves. 
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BIIiLERICA,  MASS. 

Billerica,  of  which  we  present  two  views  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Kilburn,  is  situated  19  miles  from  Boston  and  six  from  Lowell, 
on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  New  England,  having  been  settled  over  200  years, 
and  originally  included  Lowell,  Chelmsford,  and  other  adjacent 
towns  since  separated  from  it.  The  site  of  the  centre  village  is 
very  fine  and  healthy ;  on  an  elevated  plateau  sloping  away  in 
every  direction,  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  stretching  to 
the  distant  mountain  ranges  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
including  Monadnock  and  Wachusett,  and  bounded  toward  the 
northeast  by  the  summits  of  tlie  White  Mountains.  North  Bil- 
lerica is  a  detached  village  engaged  in  manufacturing,  but  Billeri- 
ca proper  is  one  of  the  few  genuine  old-fashioned  farming  towns 
now  so  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  though  its  population  in- 
cludes many  men  of  wealth  retired  from  city  business,  and  proba- 
bly no  more  desirable  place  of  residence  in  every  respect  could  bo 
found  so  accessible  to  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  State.  The 
soil  and  location  are  very  favorable  to  fruit,  and  a  great  deal  is 
raised  ;  and  the  whole  vicinity  abounds  in  a  remarkable  variety 
of  wild  berries,  grapes,  fruits  and 
flowers  of  every  variety  indigenous 
to  New  England.  The  old  settlers 
have  shown  an  unusual  degree  ot 
taste  in  sparing  and  planting  forest 
trees,  so  that  almost  every  house 

and  road  is  shaded  by  noble  elms,  -_ 

oaks,  etc.,  giving  a  beauty  to  the 
scenery  that  no  expense  or  labor 
can  produce  in  newly  settled  vil- 
lages. The  roads  in  all  directions 
lead  through  pretty  rural  scenery, 
and  the  picturesque  winding  Con- 
cord River,  which  intersects  the 
town,  as  well  as  sundry  ponds,  af- 
ford ample  facilities  for  fishing  and 
boating.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able institutions  of  the  town  is  an 
excellent  academy  of  high  class, 
called  the  "  Howe  School,"  from 
its  founder,  Dr.  Zadok  Howe,  an 
old  resident  and  physician,  who  be- 
queathed nearly  tlie  whole  of  his 
large  fortune  to  build  and  endow 
this  institution  for  the  "  instruction 
of  the  youth  of  Billerica  and  adja- 
cent towns  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  Much  discretionary 
power  was  left  to  the  trustees  of 
this  fund,  and  they  appear  to  have 
carried  out  the  intentions  of  the 
donor  with  excellent  judgment  and 
taste.  The  school-house,  of  which 
a  representation  is  given,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  valleys  of  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  Rivers  and  the 
distant  spires  of  Lowell.  The 
building  is  a  neat  and  substantial 
fire-proof  one,  finished  and  fur- 
nished in  the  most  approved  rood- 
em  style  of  school  architecture, 
containing  a  handsome  hall,  and 
separate  gymnasiums  for  the  phys- 
ical education  and  recreation  of 
both  sexes,  and  furnished  with  a 


philosophical  apparatus,  geological  cabinet,  etc.  An  acre  of 
ground  in  rear  of  the  school-house  is  neatly  laid  out  for  a  play- 
ground, planted  with  trees  and  partly  covered  by  a  pretty  grove. 
All  the  appointments  of  this  institution  are  very  complete.  It  at 
present  contains  sixty  pupils,  who  are  instructed  by  accomplished 
and  successful  teachers  in  all  the  higher  English  branches,  the 
classical  and  modem  languages,  at  a  tuition  so  low  as  to  be  mere- 
ly nominal.  The  view  of  Billerica  centre  is  taken  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Andover  and  Boston  and  Lowell  roads,  looking  to- 
wards the  south.  The  small  church  at  the  right  is  Universalist, 
the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  Unitarian ;  beyond  it  come 
the  post-office,  next  the  Town  Hall,  with  doric  portico,  and  fur- 
ther on  the  Baptist  church  ;  there  is  also  one  of  the  Congregational 
denomination  that  does  not  appear  in  the  picture.  At  the  extreme 
left  is  seen  the  portico  of  the  village  hotel,  which  is  kept  in  a  quiet, 
comfortable  style  for  summer  boarders.  The  early  history  of  Bil- 
lerica is  quite  interesting.  Its  ancient  Indian  name  was  Shaw- 
shine,  a  name  which  it  received  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river  of 
that  name.  The  present  name  is  derived  from  Billericay,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  in  England,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  several 
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of  the  first  inhabitants  emigrated.  As  early  as  1637,  the  general 
court  appointed  Capt.  Jennison  and  Lieut.  Spooner  to  view  Shaw- 
shine,  and  to  consider  whether  it  be  fit  for  a  plantation.  In  1641, 
it  was  granted  to  Cambridge,  "  provided  they  would  make  it  a 
village  to  have  ten  families  settled  there  within  ten  years."  It  ap- 
pears that  the  first  settlement  was  made  about  the  year  1C53.  It 
was  commenced  by  a  number  of  respectable  ftimilies  from  Cam- 
bridge, but  the  greater  part  were  originally  from  England.  About 
the  period  of  king  Philip's  war,  the  number  of  families  in  Biller- 
ica was  about  forty-eight,  and  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
forty-seven.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  incursion  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time,  caused  many  persons  to  leave  their  habitations  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  most  compact  part  of  the  several  towns.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  that  this  town  suffered  any  essential  injury 
during  Philip's  war.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  on 
August  5th,  1695,  the  Indians  made  an  irruption  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place.  "  In  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
east  of  Concord  River,  lived  several  families,  who,  though  with- 
out garrisons  and  in  a  time  of  war,  felt  no  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger.    Their  remoteness  from  the  frontiers  might  have  contributed 

to  their  apparent  security.  The 
Indians  came  suddenly  upon  them 
in  the  daytime.  They  entered  the 
house  of  John  Rogers  while  he 
was  sleeping,  and  discharged  an 
arrow  at  him,  which  entered  his 
neck  and  pierced  the  jugular  vein. 
Awakened  by  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected attack,  he  started  up,  seized 
the  arrow,  which  he  forcibly  with- 
drew, and  expired  with  the  instru- 
ment of  death  in  his  hand.  A  wo- 
man being  in  the  chamber,  threw 
herself  out  ot  the  window,  and, 
though  severely  wounded,  made 
her  escape  by  concealing  herself 
among  some  flags.  A  young  wo- 
man was  scalped  and  left  for  dead, 
but  survived  the  painful  operation, 
and  lived  many  years  afterwards. 
A  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Rogers 
were  made  prisoners.  The  family 
of  John  Levistone  suffered  most 
severely.  His  mother-in-law  and 
five  young  children  were  killed,  and 
his  oldest  daughter  captured. 
Thomas  Rogers  and  his  oldest  son 
were  killed.  Mary,  the  wife  ot 
Dr.  Roger  Toothaker  was  killed, 
and  Margaret,  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, taken  prisoner.  Fifteen  per- 
sons were  killed  or  taken  at  this 
surprisal.  Though  the  Indians  were 
immediately  pursued  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
yet  so  effectually  had  they  taken 
precautions  in  their  flight  that  all 
efforts  to  find  them  were  unavailing. 
It  is  said  that  they  even  had  tied 
up  the  mouths  of  their  dogs  with 
wampum,  from  an  apprebension 
that  their  barking  would  discover 
the  direction  they  had  taken.  The 
shock  given  to  the  inhabitants  by 
this  melancholy  event  was  long 
had  in  painful  remembrance," 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SHADOWS,  THEN  SUNSHINE. 

BY    MAKGARET    VEENE. 

"  Work,  work,  work  !"  I  repeated  the  word  to  myself  with 
bitternes.s,  as  I  leaned  out  from  the  window  to  catch  tlic  sweet 
breezes  of  the  morning  as  they  swept  up  from  tlie  green  meadow- 
lands,  cool  and  delicious.  Lines  of  misty,  golden  light  were 
slanting  adown  from  the  hilltops,  making  amber  paths  across  the 
green,  dewy  fields,  and  amber  ladders  from  one  treetop  to  an- 
other, through  all  the  wide  expanse  of  woods  that  my  eye  could 
reach.  Under  the  window,  roses  and  lilacs  blossomed — the  roses 
tossing  their  red  and  white,  and  the  lilacs  tlicir  cloudy,  purple 
clusters,  backward  and  forward,  meeting  as  if  to  exchange  kisses, 
and  mingle  in  one  sweet  breath  their  united  fragrance. 

But  what  were  the  sunlight,  the  trees,  the  dewy  fields  and  flow- 
ers to  me  ?  I  might  not  go  out  freely  among  them;  my  feet  could 
not  press  the  green  grass  of  the  fields  ;  I  miglit  not  wander  where 
the  breezes  made  anthems  through  the  trees  ;  my  hands  niiglit  not 
pluck  the  simplest  flower  which  bent  forward  to  meet  their  weary 
outstretching.  I  must  work,  for  labor  was  the  only  gift  for  me  ; 
whether  I  made  it  a  pleasure  or  a  curse,  the  only  alternative.  And 
so  with  tears  in  my  eyes  which  the  sunlight  mockingly  bridged 
across  with  golden  bars,  I  seated  myself  to  my  daily  task.  There 
was  agreat  well  of  bitterness  within  my  heart,  which  with  the  most 
rigorous  will  I  could  hardly  keep  from  overflowing — a  passionate 
tipheaving  of  my  deep,  womanly  naturp,  which  in  vain  I  tried  to 
press  backward  into  the  quiet  channel  it  had  always  known.  In 
vain,  for  it  surged  up  to  catch  the  liglit  and  the  shadows  ;  the 
light,  though  I  said  the  while  there  was  no  light,  and  the  shadows, 
which,  even  in  my  bitterest  moments,  I  shut  my  heart  against.  It 
was  a  strange  time  to  me  ;  can  you  comprehend  it,  reader  1  a  time 
when  I  denied  everything  for  a  fear  that  was  the  sweet  foundation 
of  a  hope. 

"  Work,  work,  work !"  I  said  again,  pressing  my  fingers  close 
upon  my  eyes,  and  letting  fall  the  garment  on  which  I  had  been 
sewing.  "  I  wish  I  might  die,  die  !"  My  tears  fell  thick  and 
fast.     I  wished  I  might  weep  my  life  away. 

"  Nelly  ;  Nelly,  dear,  you  will  weep  so  long  that  there  will  be 
no  rainbow  after  the  sliower ;  instead,  a  dull,  heavy  grayness  upon 
everything.     Look  up,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Before  the  words  fell  upon  my  ear,  I  recognized  a  presence  near 
me,  a  soul  that  mine  leaped  up  in  great  waves  of  joy  to  meet. 
Words  were  not  wanted  to  assure  mo  of  the  presence  of  Charles 
Hastings.  In  a  moment  the  smiles  gathered  upon  my  face,  and 
involuntarily  I  unclasped  my  hands  from  my  eyes  to  meet  the 
steady,  penetrating  gaze  of  the  man  I  loved. 

"  Now,  now,  Nelly,  we  have  the  rainbows  !"  he  said,  drawing  a 
chair  and  seating  himself  close  by  my  side,  at  the  same  time  toss- 
ing carelessly  the  light,  airy  robe  which  I  was  making  upon  the 
table.     "  Tell  me  what  troubles  you,  dear." 

For  some  reason  the  bitterness  within  me  flowed  up  to  my  lips 
when  I  opened  them  to  speak. 

"I  am  weeping  for  joy,"  I  said,  turning  my  head  away  from 
him.     "  Is  it  to  bo  wondered  at  V 

"  Not  if  your  heart  in  its  outreaehing  can  divine  the  future," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Are  you  a  prophet,  that  you  speak  with  such  authority  1" 
"I  judge  your  future  by  my  own  heart,  Nelly.     I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  it  tells  me  wrongly." 

I  reached  out  my  hand  for  my  work,  without  replying,  as  he 
said  this.  A  determination  arose  within  me  not  to  listen  idly, 
like  a  pleased  child,  to  his  words,  even  though  they  sent  the  warm 
blood  dashing  over  my  face  and  quickened  to  wildness  the  pulsa- 
tions of  my  heart.  I  was  a  poor,  dependent  sewing-girl,  and 
Charles  Hastings  was  rich,  proud,  and  of  a  high  family.  What  I 
knew  of  the  world,  all  the  education  I  could  lay  claim  to,  had 
been  gathered  piece-meal ;  and  yet  I  was  not  ignorant  or  un- 
learned. Ho  was  an  elegant,  polished  man,  at  ease  in  any  station, 
a  man  who  had  seen  the  world  without  entering  into  its  busy, 
bustling  ranks,  and  from  seeing  had  turned  away,  weary  and  dis- 
contented. 

From  the  moment  I  saw  him,  when  he  first  came  to  spend  the 
summer  with  the  proud  Langdons,  with  whom  I  was  living,  I 
knew  him  wholly  and  well,  as  if  for  years  I  had  been  permitted 
to  read  his  heart  a.s  freely  as  a  written  scroll.  People  said  he  was 
the  betrothed  husband  of  his  haughty  cousin,  Louise  Langdon, 
and,  judging  by  what  I  saw  daily,  I  had  no  right  to  dispute  it. 
Indeed,  I  thouglit  it  very  probable  ;  yet  with  mo  there,  was  ever 
this  sweet  assurance — I  could  understand  him,  appreciate  him  as 
she  could  not ;  could  bring  by  my  words  a  smile  to  his  lip  that 
she  might  try  in  vain  to  summon  there.  He  might  give  hur  the 
husks  of  his  soul,  the  outward  make-believe  devotion,  but  I  could 
see  into  his  inner  life,  and  knew  that  not  for  a  moment  her  proud, 
arrogant  face  was  dagucrreotyped  tliere.  He  was  by  her  side  in 
all  the  glitter  and  show  of  fasliionable  society,  but  lio  came  to  me 
for  sympathy  when  ho  was  weary  and  dislicartcned,  when  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  turned  for  a  moment  from  the  worship  of  its  idol. 
But  the  day  before  the  morning  on  wliich  he  found  me  weeping, 
Loui.so  had  spoken  harslily  and  insultingly  to  me,  had  taunted 
me  with  my  low  name  and  calling,  and  with  an  angry  light  in  her 
dark  eyes  told  me  if  I  dared  raise  my  plebeian  voice  to  speak  to 
those  so  far  above  me  siie  would  have  me  turned  into  the  street, 
like  the  beggar  I  was.  I  have  often  wondered  since  how  I  bore 
so  meekly  and  without  retorting  her  insolent  words  ;  I  cannot  say, 
uidess  it  was  for  the  sweet  love  that  had  placed  mo,  for  the  time, 
far  beyond  the  reacli  of  her  taunts. 
"  I  judge  your  future  by  my  own  heart,"  repeated  Charles,  at- 


tempting as  he  spoke  to  draw  my  v.ork  from  mc  again.  "  O, 
Nelly,  bid  mc  liope  that  I  have  net  judged  amiss  I" 

What  right  had  I  to  tremble  with  delight  at  his  welcome  words  ? 
What  right  had  tlie  warm,  toll-tale  blu.shos  to  write  out  for  his 
perusal  my  secret  upon  brow,  lip  and  cheek  ?  I  was  poor,  and 
what  right  had  I  to  a  woman's  life  of  love  and  joy  ■?  Charles 
Ha?tings  was  a  proud  man — what  could  he  want  of  my  love  ? 
The  thought  was  torturing  to  me,  and  \vith  a  quick,  spasmodic 
effort,  I  said  to  him  : 

"  Do  not,  do  not  taunt  me,  Mr.  Uasting.s.  I  do  not  deserve 
this  from  you." 

Taunt  you,  dearest  1"  ho  said,  drawing  mo  passionately  toward 
him.  "  Taunt  yon,  who  have  grown  to  be  nearer  and  dearer  to 
me  than  any  one  else  ?  when  I  came  to  you  this  morning  to  ask 
you  to  bo  my  wife — my  wife,  Nelly  V 

"  You  cannot  mean  wliat  you  are  saying,"  I  sobljcd.  "  Yon 
are  rich,  learned  and  proud ;  I  am  poor,  unknown  and  unloved. 
I  am  a  sewing-girl." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?"  ho  asked,  holding  mo  at  arm's  length 
from  him,  as  though  I  had  been  the  merest  child,  and  looking 
half-stcrnly,  half-reproachfully  in  my  face.  "  I  am  weary  of  pride, 
pomp  and  show.  I  ask  for  the  love  of  your  true,  womanly  heart 
— a  heart  that  has  been  kept  pure  and  free  from  the  corroding 
dusts  of  the  world.  Give,  0  give  mo  a  home  there,  Nelly  1  If 
there  is  a  condescension  upon  either  side,  it  is  yours.  You  are 
truer  and  purer  than  I  am.  Do  not  interrupt  mo.  If  you  were 
not,  your  life  could  not  flow  on  so  calmly,  so  gently.  I  am  a 
better  man  when  near  you,  darling." 

0,  how  like  a  bewildering,  beautiful  dream  his  words  mado 
everything  to  me !  How  rapidly  and  intoxicatingly  the  assurance 
of  his  love  went  through  the  waiting  chambers  of  my  soul !  I 
forgot  everything,  hardsliips,  privations,  insults,  sorrow  and  de- 
spair, as  for  one  little  moment  ho  drew  my  weary  head  to  his 
breast,  telling  me  that  henceforth  and  forever  it  should  bo  my 
shelter,  resting-place  and  shield. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  broke  through  my  golden  joy  the  quick,  musi- 
cal laugh  of  Louise  Langdon.  "  Really  this  is  interesting  !  How 
lucky  for  me  that  I  took  a  freak  to  rise  early  this  morning  !  This 
beautiful,  pathetic  tableau  free  of  expense  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Shall 
I  summon  spectators,  Mr.  Hastings  V 

"  Just  as  you  please,  Miss  Langdon,"  was  the  cool,  carelessly- 
given  reply,  as  he  drew  me  back  to  my  seat  upon  bis  knee.  "Per- 
haps your  enjoyment  will  be  increased,  however,  if  you  have  the 
selfish  pleasure  of  knowing  that  it  is  unshared  by  any  one  else." 

"  Really,  Charles,  this  is  a  little  beneath  yon,"  she  replied,  in 
a  conciliating  tone.  "Don't,  I  bog  you,  humbug  this  poor,  un- 
sophisticated creature  any  longer.  Of  course  you  are  perfectly 
excusable,  however,  for  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  seek  amuse- 
ment as  they  choose ;  but  this  girl,  this  servant  of  mine,  really 
she  makes  me  blush  that  I  am  a  woman." 

"  Come  here,  Louise,  and  let  me  look  at  you  while  you  are 
blusliing,"  was  the  reply,  given  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  Well,  yes,  anything,  only  let  this  girl  bo  sent  to  her  room. 
This  is  no  place  for  her." 

A  quick,  fiery  anger  shone  in  Charles  Hastings's  eyes  at  these 
words,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  there  before,  yet  his  voice  was 
calm  as  ho  said  aloud  to  her : 

"  Very  well,"  and  whispered  to  mo,  "  I'll  take  care  of  you, 
darling.     Do  not  fear." 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  I  was  pacing  backward  and  forward 
across  my  chamber,  Louise  Langdon  camo  to  me,  her  beautiful 
features  darkened  by  fro\vns.  I  did  not  tremble  at  her  anger,  but 
stood  up  silently  and  proudly  before  her,  waiting  for  her  to  com- 
mence the  merciless  tirade  which  she  had  in  readiness  for  mo. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  she  began,  her 
voice  quivering  with  rage.     "  Answer  mo  !" 

But  I  did  not  care  to  speak,  and  so  remained  silont. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  mo  1"  she  asked,  with  a  stamp  of  her 
slender  foot. 

"First  I  must  know  by  what  authority  you  question  me,"  I 
replied. 

"  Girl,  are  you  not  my  servant,  working  for  the  homo  I  give 
you  '!     Are  you  not  accountable  to  me  for  your  deportment "!" 

"  If  I  do  not  please  you,  I  can  easily  leave,"  I  said,  turning 
away  from  her. 

"  Yes,  and  leave  mo  you  should,  but  for  Mr.  Hastings's  kind- 
ness and  pity.  Foolishly  enough  I  have  promised  not  to  turn 
you  out  of  doors.  But  bo  careful  how  you  conduct  yourself,  or 
you  will  go  now,"  she  said,  sweeping  proudly  towards  the  door. 
"  I  have  a  few  drosses  which  you  may  as  well  make  for  me.  Mr. 
Hastings  thinks  you  will  please  us  better  than  any  one  else." 

I  could  but  smile  at  her  presumption,  as  she  closed  the  door 
after  her.  "  Mr.  Hastings  thinks  you  will  please  us,"  I  repeated 
to  myself,  thankful  that  her  insinuations  had  no  longer  power  to 
ruffle  the  calm  joy  of  my  heart. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  away,  and  I  did  not  meet  or  speak 
with  Mr.  Hastings  again.  But  for  my  trust  in  liis  love,  my  per- 
fect faith  in  his  every  plan,  I  should  have  left  the  house  of  the 
Langdons,  even  though  I  was  foi'ced  to  sleep  in  tho  streets.  But 
ho  wished  me  to  stay  for  some  good  reason,  and  so  I  bore  u]) 
bravely  imdcr  insults  that  nearly  bordered  on  curies.  Louiso 
told  me  that  he  looked  upon  mo  with  scorn  and  contempt,  while 
ho  pitied  me  because  I  was  poor  and  friendless,  and  so  she  must, 
out  of  courtesy  to  him,  insist  upon  my  sewing  in  my  chamber  in- 
stead of  the  sitting-room. 

But  one  evening  when  I  supposed  every  moraher  of  the  family 
were  making  merry  in  the  parlor,  I  stole  down  into  the  sitting- 
room  for  a  hook  which  I  had  left  there  several  days  before.  As  I 
turned  from  tho  room  to  cross  tho  brilliantly-lighted  hall,  I  mot 
Mr.  Hastings.    A  sudden  light  broke  over  bis  face  as  ho  saw  mc, 


and  witli  hands  extended  ho  camo  toward  me,  taking  both  my 
own  in  his. 

"  I  must  not  .stay,"  I  said,  attempting  to  draw  away  from  him. 

"  But  a  moment,  dear.  I  am  preparing  a  home  for  you.  It 
will  be  ready  soon.  I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  When  I  re- 
turn, I  will  take  you  from  this  place.  Keep  up  a  bravo  heart  till 
then.     I  will  be  back  again  in  three  days." 

As  he  bent  his  lips  down  to  mine,  I  saw  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall,  peering  from  a  door,  tho  handsome,  haughty  face  of 
Louiso  Langdon.  I  had  not  time  to  .';ignify  by  word  or  look  to 
Mr.  Hastings  that  there  was  any  one  watching  us,  before  he  said, 
pressing  my  hand  as  ho  turned  away — "  Three  days,  Nelly  1" 

But  his  assurance  did  not  make  mo  happy.  I  could  have  borne 
everything  knowing  the  same  roof  sheltered  us  both  ;  but  now 
for  three  long  days  I  was  to  bo  left  to  tlie  mercy  of  tho  cruel,  re- 
vengeful Louiso.  What  might  not  happen  in  that  time  ?  I  wept 
myself  to  sleep  thinking  of  it,  and  all  night  my  dreams  wero 
shadowed  by  the  face  of  Louiso  Langdon,  wearing  the  same  ex- 
pression it  had  worn  tho  e\ening  before,  when  it  lowered  upon 
my  happiness.  The  following  day  there  was  this  same  strange 
presentiment  of  evil  with  me,  which  I  could  not  put  away  lightly. 
Louise's  face  was  an  unreadable  one,  yet  when  she  spoke  to  mo 
there  was  an  air  of  triumph  about  hor — a  veiu  of  satisfied  revengo 
running  through  tho  very  tones  of  her  voice. 

On  tho  morning  of  the  second  day  of  Mr.  Hastings's  absence, 
while  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber  finishing  a  light,  morning 
wrapper  for  Louise,  I  was  summoned  to  the  parlor.  I  know  not 
why,  hut  a  sudden  fear  took  possession  of  mo ;  I  felt  that  a  great 
grief  was  bearing  down  close  upon  me,  and  I  could  hardly  totter 
down  stairs,  so  real  had  grown  the  idea  of  the  sorrow  that  was 
coming. 

"  Miss  Russell,"  began  Mr.  Langdon,  as  I  entered  the  room,  in 
which  the  whole  liousehold  was  assembled,  "  I  have  sad  reports 
of  you  from  my  daughter  Louise.  Some  one  has  taken  a  largo 
sum  of  money  from  her  purse  ;  can  you  tell  who  it  was  V 

"  Sir,"  I  began,  in  a  choked  voice,  "I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Probably  not,  miss.  But  to  make  everything  plain,  I  will  re- 
peat it.  My  daughter  Louise  misses  a  largo  sum  of  money  from 
her  purso,  and  she  thinks  you  may  be  able  to  give  her  some  cluo 
to  it — in  a  quiet  way,  you  know." 

"  How  should  I  know  anything  of  her  money  ?"  I  demanded, 
in  a  quick,  emphatic  tone,  fixing  my  eyes  steadily  upon  the  thin, 
sharp  face  of  the  old  man. 

"  O,  that  would  not  bo  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  often  as  you 
go  in  and  out  of  my  room  !"  spoke  up  Louise,  seeing  that  her 
father  quailed  beneath  my  glance. 

"  And  what  right  have  yon  to  insinuate  such  a  thing  of  me  ? — 
the  right  that  the  rich  assume  over  the  poor  V  I  asked. 

"  No  such  right,  miss,"  retorted  Louise.  "  But  when  a  wo- 
man shows  herself  to  be  wanting  in  one  essential  virtue,  people 
more  readily  suspect  her  of  lacking  others.  So  I  must  believe 
that  you  are  able  to  tell  me  something  of  my  money,  rather  than 
other  servants  who  have  always  shown  themselves  strictly  honor- 
able in  everything." 

"And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  mo  V  I  asked,  glancing 
around  upon  the  little  assembly. 

"All !   Is  it  not  enough,  young  woman  ?"  spoke  Mr.  Langdon. 

"  Enough  ■?  certainly,  sir,"  I  answered,  turning  to  leave  tho 
room ;  but  at  tho  door  I  was  met  by  an  officer,  who  thrust  a 
search-warrant  in  my  face. 

"According  to  law,  ma'am,"  ho  said,  preceding  mo  up  the 
stairs,  "such  things  must  be  looked  into." 

I  glanced  around  to  the  little  group  that  was  following  mo,  to 
see  if  there  was  one  pitying,  humane  face  in  it ;  but  I  looked  in 
vain.  Every  countenance  was  as  hard  and  cold  as  granite.  Why, 
0,  why,  did  not  somo  kind  angel  send  Mr.  Hastings  to  me  at  that 
moment  of  peril  1 

"  What  makes  you  so  pale,  Nelly  1"  sneered  Louise,  as  I  leaned 
tremblingly  against  tho  window-easing  for  support. 

I  did  not  answer  hor,  but  watched  tho  pompous  oflucial  as  ho 
carefully  searched  every  article  of  clothing  in  my  trunk  with  a 
perseverance  that  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

"  Nothing  hero,  sir,"  ho  said  at  last,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  fac- 
ing Mr.  Langdon. 

"  Here  is  another  box,"  broke  in  Louise,  pointing  to  a  writiug- 
desk  that  set  upon  the  table. 

Again  the  man  of  law  commenced  his  duty,  with  a  smile  of 
hope  lighting  up  his  features.  He  held  up  to  the  wondering  com- 
pany a  short  gold  chain  which  had  been  a  gift  of  my  mother's 
before  she  died  ;  and  then  a  plain  gold  ring,  which  bore  the  ini- 
tials, C.  H.  A  murmur  of  displeasure  went  around  tho  circle  at 
the  discovery  of  the  ring,  and  before  it  had  died  away  tho  officer 
turned  from  a  small  box  that  he  found  three  golden  oagles. 

"  My  money  !  my  money  1"  screamed  Louiso.  "  Those  aro 
the  very  pieces !" 

"What  have  you  to  say  now,  miss?"  asked  Mr.  Langdon, 
coming  up  to  me  and  laying  his  thin  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  That  Miss  Louiso  Langdon  placed  tho  money  there  herself, 
sir,"  I  answered,  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Officer?"  called  the  excited  old  man. 
"  Take  her  away,  into  the  street,  to  the  jail,  anywhere  !  I  wont 
have  her  in  my  house  another  moment,  not  another  moment,  sir ! 
The  jail  is  the  place  for  the  thieving  creature !" 

"  No,  no,  father,  don't  say  that — don't  be  too  harsh  !"  cried 
Louiso.  "  It  is  my  affair ;  allow  me  to  settle  it  with  her.  I  know 
you  will,  father  !" 

"  You  are  too  kind,  too  forgiving,"  said  tho  old  man,  placing 
his  hand  fondly  on  the  head  of  hi.s  child.  "  The  jail  is  the  place 
for  her,  Louise !" 

"But  do  not  think  of  that,  father ;  she  is  young,  very  young. 
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romembcr,  and  is  witliout  friends.  The  sin  is  against  me  ;  let 
me  deal  with  her.     Go  away,  all  of  yon,  and  leave  us  together." 

Slowly  Mr.  Langdon  yielded  to  his  daughter's  wislies,  and  pre- 
ceded the  honschold  to  the  door. 

"  You  can  choose,  Nelly,"  began  Louise,  when  we  wore  left 
alone,  "  between  two  alternatives.  You  can  go  to  jail,  or  leave 
the  place  at  once.  Choose  between  the  two  you  must,  quickly. 
If  you  wish  to  stand  a  trial,  and  make  your  sin  a  public  one,  very 
well.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  it,  I  will  assist  you  to  leave  town  im- 
mediately.    Which  will  you  do  1" 

I  dropped  my  head  upon  my  trembling  hands  to  cover  my  face 
from  her  malignant,  exultant  gaze.  Should  I  stay  to  bring  shamo 
upon  the  noble  head  of  Charles  Hastings — a  disgrace  that  would 
never  leave  him  ?  Sliould  I  drag  him  down  into  my  misery  ? 
Never ! 

"  I  will  go  at  once,"  I  answered,  rising. 

"  Very  well.  I  will  order  the  carriage  myself  in  time  for  the 
noon  train,  and  send  some  one  to  assist  you  in  packing  your  trunk." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  in  the  depot  waiting,  half-im- 
patiently,  for  tlie  noon  train,  in  which  I  was  to  go.  It  came  at 
last,  and  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  relief  aiul  despair,  I  made  my 
way  through  the  crowd  towards  the  car  pointed  out  to  me.  As  I 
stepped  one  foot  upon  the  platform,  some  one  grasped  me  firmly 
by  the  arm.  I  looked  round,  and  met  the  woudering,  puzzled 
glance  of  Charles  Hastings. 

"  Where  in  the  world  are  you  going,  Nelly  1"  ho  asked,  draw- 
ing me  back  from  the  car  and  through  the  crowd. 

"  Home  1"  I  said,  faintly,  as  I  leaned  back  heavily  upon  his 
arm. 

"You  are  mistaken  in  the  direction.  Home  is  this  way,  dear, 
very  near  you,"  he  replied,  motioning  a  coachman  towards  him. 
"  Drive  us  to  Chestnut  Hill,"  Le  called  to  the  driver,  as  he  lifted 
me  into  the  coach. 

I  looked  at  him  with  wonder  and  surprise.  It  seemed  like  a 
dream  to  me. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Nelly,  we  are  going  home.  So  much  for  our 
destination.  I  eame  back  to-day,  because  I  felt  sure  you  was  in 
trouble.     What  have  they  been  doing  to  you  'V 

In  broken  sentences  1  told  him  the  story  of  my  persecutions. 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  take  care  of  you 
in  future.  But  first  I  wish  a  better  right  to  protect  you.  I  will 
order  the  driver  back  again.  We  will  be  married  at  once,  Nelly ; 
so  there  will  be  no  room  for  scandal.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
add  to  your  sufl'ering  by  my  thoughtlessness." 

I  must  have  been  a  sorry-faced  bride  to  look  upon,  but  my 
heart  was  true  and  glad  as  need  be.  The  following  morning,  Mr. 
Hastings  sent  a  note  to  Miss  Louise  Langdon,  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Mr.  Charles  Hastings  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss 
Louise  Langdon,  and  begs  that  she  will  not  forbear  pi-osecuting 
her  suit  against  his  wife,  since  she  did  not  leave  town  yesterday  as 
agreed  upon.  Ho  hopes  also  that  Miss  L.  will  not  allow  any 
modest  or  conscientious  scruples  to" deter  her  from  her  duty,  evcu 
though  in  doing  it  she  is  forced  to  the  paiuful  necessity  of  taking 
Mrs.  Hastings  from  her  pleasant  home  to  tiio  jail." 

This  all  happened  years  ago,  in  a  time  of  shadows  ;  now  I  have 
the  sunshine. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NEW     LOVE. 

BY    WILLIAM    C.    WALLACE. 

"  You  are  indifferent  enough  to  our  future,  Edith,"  said  a 
young  man,  who  stood  as  if  in  the  act  of  taking  leave  of  a  lady, 
whose  eyes  were  averted  from  him. 

Perhaps  the  indifference  with  which  he  charged  her  was  as- 
sumed, for  could  he  have  looked  into  her  eyes  he  would  have  seen 
that  they  were  full  of  tears.  She  turned  partly  round  as  he  said 
this,  and  wont  on  with  something  she  was  saying  when  he  inter- 
rupted her  with  the  above  unkind  remark. 

"  We  are  both  poor,  Frederic.  For  yourself,  you  ought  to  go 
away  unincumbered  by  new  cares,  so  that  you  may  be  free  to  go 
wherever  your  interest  calls  you.  i'or  me,  I  must  perform  duties 
which  you  cannot,  ought  not  to  share.  My  father  is  an  old  man 
— twenty  years  older  for  this  last  misfortune.  Even  this  pretty 
cottage,  the  beautiful  toy  which  he  bought  as  a  birthday  present 
to  my  mother  when  we  were  living  at  the  great  house  yonder,  is 
not  ours.  But  if  it  please  God  to  smile  upon  my  efforts,  it  shall 
be.  Leave  me  to  this  task.  Let  me  make  my  father's  declining 
days  comfortable  and  happy,  otherwise,  depend  on  it,  no  blessing 
will  fall  upon  our  love." 

"  Our  love,  Edith  ?  If  you  loved,  could  you  condemn  me  to 
this  banishment  without  sharing  it  ">" 

"Listen,  Erederie;  you  have  often  told  me,  with  a  brother's 
pride,  of  the  beautiful  devotion  of  your  sister  Helen  to  your 
mother  in  her  feeble  old  age,  and  how  nobly  she  had  refused  to 
leave  her  when  tempted  by  offers  of  marriage  and  a  luxurious 
home.  And  shall  I  be  blamed  for  what  you  love  and  praise  in 
another  1  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me.  I  am  young,  strong  and 
healthy ;  my  education  is  good,  thanks  to  the  father  whom  you 
counsel  me  to  leave  ;  leave  me  three  years  to  win  hack  this  little 
home  for  him  and  surround  him  with  the  comforts  so  necessary  to 
his  feeble  health  and  declining  age.  We  are  both  young— shall 
h»  young  at  the  end  of  the  three  years.  At  that  time,  if  you  are 
true  to  me  and  to  yourself,  I  will  be  your  wife,  provided  always 
that  you  will  not  separate  me  from  my  father." 

The  young  man  smiled  faintly. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be  contente  1  with  this,  Edith,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  bear.  However,  I  must  -.  y  that  you  are  right.  And  now 
let  us  not  prolong  this  parting,  '  r  I  feel  that  I  shall  only  find  re- 


lief from  this  heavy  burden  on  my  spirits  by  the  turmoil  and  ex- 
citement that  await  mo  on  shipboard." 

Edith  nerved  herself  to  the  farewell,  assured  him  again  and 
again  that  he  would  bo  successful,  and  then,  when  she  saw  the  last 
glimpse  of  his  figure  as  it  passed  through  the  shrubbery  of  the 
little  garden,  she  fled  to  her  own  room  to  shed  the  tears  so  long 
suppressed.  But  when  the  first  burst  of  grief  was  over,  she  rose 
up  from  it  calm  and  cheerful,  and  joined  her  father  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Every  little  delicacy  for  his  failing  appetite  came 
to  the  table  at  dinner,  prepared  by  her  own  hands  as  usual ;  and 
no  one  could  have  imagined  that  she  had  just  parted  with  a  dear 
friend,  who  saw  her  sitting  down  to  read  to  her  father  and  to  chat 
at  intervals  upon  common  topics,  as  ho  suggested  them. 

Edith's  father,  Mr.  Landor,  had  become  very  wealihy  at  one 
time  by  the  unprecedented  demand  for  new  and  fast  ships  for  the 
Californian  and  Australian  lines.  He  had  built  at  almost  rninous 
rates,  until  other  competitors  came  in,  and  by  far  less  faithfully 
or  costly  built  vessels,  destroyed  the  sale  of  his  own,  leaving  him 
with  only  the  shadow  of  his  former  prosperity,  and  heavy  debts 
lying  on  his  hands.  Added  to  this  was  the  sickness  and  death  of 
his  wife,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  his  business  for  some 
months,  in  which  his  creditors  became  clamorous  for  their  dues. 
To  meet  them,  he  sacrificed  everything.  The  beautiful  residence 
which  his  taste  had  adorned  and  embellished,  his  tine  grounds,  all 
went  under  the  hammer;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  thoughtful 
care  of  a  friend,  even  the  little  simple  cottage  which,  as  Edith 
said,  was  a  birthday  toy  given  to  her  mother,  who  wanted  it  for 
her  old  nurse,  would  have  been  sacrificed  too.  But  the  friend 
bought  it  at  a  generous  price,  and  more  generously  still,  he  of- 
fered it  to  Mr.  Landor  at  a  mere  nominal  rent,  afraid  to  risk 
offending  his  pride  by  one  wholly  gratuitous. 

Edith  Landor  had,  long  before  her  father's  downfall,  nay,  long 
before  his  previous  elevation,  engaged  herself  to  a  young  man 
who  had  acted  as  his  clerk.  When  Mr.  Landor  became  rich, 
Edith's  sense  of  honor  as  well  as  her  real  regard  for  Frederic  Ash- 
ton,  forbade  her  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  her  friends  that 
her  childish  attachment  should  give  place  to  a  higher  prospect. 
Her  character  was  too  upright  and  just  to  admit  of  this ;  and  es- 
pecially when  she  eon'^idered  that  his  prospects  were  merged  also 
in  the  gloomy  reverses  that  enveloped  theirs.  A  chance  offered 
him  to  go  to  Australia,  and  Edith  persuaded  him  to  accept  it.  It 
brought  him  hopes  of  future  wealth,  and  meantime  she  set  herself 
the  worthy  task  of  redeeming  a  comfortable  home  for  her  beloved 
father.  The  old  nurse  who  had  inhabited  the  cottage  while  the 
rent  was  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Landor  was  only  too  glad  to  remain 
with  Edith,  and  thus  their  household  was  subjected  to  no  curious, 
prying  servants,  who  would  have  perhaps  scorned  the  very  hand 
that  once  gave  them  food. 

Edith's  plan  was  for  a  large  school  for  young  ladies,  of  which 
she  was  to  bo  the  superintendent.  A  limited  number  was  an- 
nounced for  the  commencement,  but  it  soon  became  so  distin- 
guished as  to  make  the  applications  more  numerous  than  she 
could  possibly  answer.  With  some  trials  and  disappointments 
incident  to  all  such  undertakings,  she  managed  to  keep  a  cheerful 
face,  and  the  hours  devoted  to  her  father  were  marked  even  by 
joyousness.  So  well  did  she  keep  up  the  appearance  of  wealth 
and  comfort,  that  Mr.  Landor,  whoso  intellect  was  weakened  by 
his  first  great  shock,  never  suspected  that  things  were  actually  so 
desperate  as  they  had  been,  and  often  congratulated  her  upon 
their  good  fortune  in  preserving  the  cottage  from  the  general  wreck. 
He  wondered  why  she  should  spend  so  much  time  away  from  him 
every  forenoon,  but  was  easily  satisfied  ;  and  when  she  left  him 
again  after  dinner,  he  was  generally  fast  asleep,  and  she  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  that  he  was  insensible  to  her  absence. 
Besides,  the  old  nurse  was  unwearied  in  her  care  of  him,  and 
altogether,  Edith  was  very  far  from  being  either  dependent  or 
unhappy. 

A  letter  from  Australia  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and  after  a 
while  they  ceased  altogether.  But  Edith's  love,  though  singular- 
ly calm  and  undemonstrative,  was  not  to  be  moved  by  an  appear- 
ance of  neglee,t,  and  she  accordingly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
many  offers  which  she  received.  Some  of  these  were  from  rich 
widowers  whose  daughters  wei-o  under  her  care ;  some  from  her 
pupils'  brothers,  and  not  a  few  were  from  tlic  acquaintances  of 
her  prosperous  days.  She  declined  them  all,  but  without  naming 
her  previous  engagement. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  Edith,  by  strict  economy  in  her  own 
personal  expenses,  had  cleared  tlie  cottage  and  held  a  consider- 
able sum  besides  for  contingencies.  She  was  now  an  indepen- 
dent lady,  her  darling  wish  accomplished,  and  a  home  secured  lor 
her  father,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  loss,  at  least,  during 
his  life  time.  Beyond  that  she  neither  looked  nor  cared.  She 
took  more  rest  now,  leaving  many  of  her  duties  to  the  care  of 
deputies,  and  this  time  of  rest  she  faithfully  devoted  to  her 
father. 

She  had  altered  within  these  two  years.  Her  girlish,  slightly- 
formed  figure  had  attained  more  fullness  and  dignity ;  her  face 
had  deepened  in  expression,  and  her  manners,  though  simple  as 
ever,  had  grown  into  a  perfect  self-command,  but  without  a  shad- 
ow of  assumption  or  boldness.  Her  dress  was  becoming  her  sta- 
tion, neither  meanly  parsimonous  nor  gaudily  rich.  There  was 
perhaps  too  much  of  what  some  call  haughtiness.  In  her  it  was 
only  self-poBsession,  and  the  consequence  of  having  no  protector 
to  lean  upon.  At  any  rate,  she  had  far  outgrown  the  Frederic 
Ashton  that  she  knew  two  years  ago  ;  but  as  yet  she  was  uncon- 
scious that  she  had  done  so. 

She  had  recently  met  with  a  gentleman  who,  had  she  not  pre- 
viously given  all  her  thoughts  to  another,  would  have  completely 
answered  the  desc  ,'  "  "ir  beau  ideal  of  a  lover.  No  longer 
young,  yet  in  the  '  manly  beauty,  his  person  was  but 


the  faint  shadow  of  his  mind.  He  had  seen  the  world  without 
acquiring  its  follies;  was  singularly  just  and  upright  in  all  his 
opinions  and  dealings  with  others  ;  and,  in  short,  must  stand  as 
the  model  of  a  perfect  man,  until  we  have  another  order  of  mor- 
tals upon  the  earth.  He  took  the  best  road  to  Edith's  favor — • 
spending  hours  with  her  father  while  she  was  at  her  school,  amus- 
ing the  dull  ear  by  descriptions  of  far  off  lands,  and  pleasing  the 
old  man  by  reading  to  him  his  favorite  books.  Soon  Mr.  Landor 
came  to  be  uneasy  without  his  new  friend  ;  and  when  Edith  re- 
turned from  her  daily  task,  it  was  always  to  find  Horace  Cleve- 
land beside  her  father. 

Now  came  the  expression  of  his  desire  always  to  be  with  her, 
cheering  her  with  this  labor  of  love  ;  tlie  ofl'er  of  a  new  home, 
rich  and  luxurious,  or  the  alternative  of  her  own  if  she  preferred 
the  simplicity  of  the  cottage.  Edith  laid  her  whole  life  before 
him,  her  connection  with  Frederic  Ashton,  and  his  jealous  doubt.s 
of  her  love.  It  was  an  engagement  entered  into  voluntarily,  she 
told  him,  by  heisclf,  and  should  never  be  cancelled  by  her  means. 
Willi  a  gentle  sorrow,  touched  and  beautilicd  by  dignity,  he  made 
no  remonstrance  ;  but  nothing  alienated  as  a  friend,  he  still  be- 
stowed his  cares  upon  Mr.  Landor,  still  acted  as  a  friend  to  Edith. 
And  so  another  and  another  year  wore  away. 

They  were  all  three  sitting  one  evening  in  the  beautiful  little 
parlor  of  the  cottage,  Mr.  Landor  looking  younger  and  more  in- 
telligent than  he  had  done  since  his  misfortunes.  Edith  was  not 
near  him,  for  Mr.  Cleveland  was  explaining  some  new  experiment 
to  her  father,  and  she  chose  to  sit  apart,  lazily  cutting  the  leaves 
of  a  new  book,  and  glancing  over  it  with  more  than  her  usual 
abstraction.  She  could  not  but  remember  that  four  years  this 
very  night  she  had  bidden  farewell  to  Frederic  Ashton,  and  his 
long  neglect  smote  on  her  heart  with  a  pain  such  as  she  knew 
herself  incapable  of  giving  to  him.  She  saw  not  the  words  in 
the  book  before  her.  She  saw  nothing  but  his  anguished  face  at 
the  moment  he  left  her.  Her  nurse  entered  with  a  letter,  the 
hand-writing  of  which  sent  her  speedily  to  her  chamber.  It  ran 
thus  : 

"  Wlien  wo  parted,  Edith,  I  was  as  much  in  love  with  you  as 
ever,  though  inwardly  vexed  at  your  want  of  emotion.  I  heard 
from  you  but  once ;  yet  I  do  not  reproach  you  with  that,  for  I 
know  how  many  chances  occur  to  prevent  us  from  receiving 
letters  that  are  actually  sent.  But  I  thought  of  you  always.  Yet 
I  must  confess  to  you  that  had  your  character  been  more  feminine, 
less  independent,  and  more  easily  guided  by  my  wishes,  I  should 
have  loved  you  better  without  respecting  you  loss.  In  the  wilds 
of  Australia  I  found  one  as  gentle,  as  clinging  and  dependent  as 
my  highest  thoughts  of  feminine  character  could  ask.  I  will  not 
describe  to  you  how  it  came  about  that  I  discovered  that  she  loved 
mc,  but  hasten  to  the  relation  of  the  fact  that  may  not  surprise 
you,  or  it  may,  that  she  became  my  wife.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  announcement  will  call  up  a  single  regretful  feeling  in  your 
heart.  One  who  could  part  so  coldly  would  not  be  very  likelv  to 
sufier  at  the  dissolution  of  a  bond  so  lightly  worn.  I  have  arrived 
here  with  my  wife,  am  at  the  Albion,  and  should  be  happy  to  call 
on  you  and  your  father  if  agreeable.  I  remain  your  sincere 
friend,  F.  AsHTON." 

How  this  affected  Edith  may  perhaps  be  guessed  by  the  follow- 
ing note : 

"  Without  referring  to  the  past,  let  me  congratulate  you  on 
your  arrival,  and  the  happy  circumstances  under  which  you  re- 
turn. Come  to  us  this  very  evening.  You  and  your  bride  shall 
find  a  cordial  welcome  from  Edith  Landor." 

They  did  come,  Ashton  and  his  "  clinging,  dependent"  bride. 
Edith  admired  the  gentle  little  creature  who  made  Frederic  her 
sole  arbiter  upon  all  points  of  conversation,  deferred  to  all  his 
opinions,  and  seemed  to  think  him  very  wonderful,  altogether. 
This  was  the  right  key  to  unlock  Frederic's  heart.  He  had  often 
wished  that  Edith  knew  less  than  she  did. 

"  You  arc  a  most  insensible  young  lady,"  said  Cleveland  to 
her,  after  they  were  gone  away.  "And  so  this  is  the  devoted 
lover  for  whom  I  was  refused." 

Edith  looked  at  the  noble  countenance  before  her  and  wondered 
how  she  could  have  so  outraged  her  own  judgment  as  to  trust  to 
Frederic's  weak  and  vacillating  qualities. 

"  Was  your  engagement  to  him  the  solo  cause  of  your  refusal?" 
ho  asked. 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  be  too  inquisitive,"  she  answered.  "  Per- 
haps I  feared  that  you  would  keep  me  in  awe,  as  Frederic  doea 
his  little  wife." 

"  No,  Edith,  no.  It  was  your  noble  independence,  removed 
alike  from  unfeminine  boldness  as  it  was  from  childish  depen- 
dence, that  attracted  rae  towards  you.  Frederic  Ashton  was  not 
your  lover.  He  was  taken  by  your  face ;  but  he  had  neither  soul 
nor  mind  to  appreciate  yours.  I  saw  that  in  the  briaf  half  hour 
he  sat  here." 

Edith  sat  quite  still  for  a  few  momenta. 

"  Still,"  said  she,  "  one  cannot  root  up  a  long  cherished  expec- 
tation without  some  feeling  of  pain." 

"  But  may  it  not  be  consoled  V  asked  Cleveland,  smiling.  "  0, 
Edith,  suffer  mc  to  be  the  consoler!" 

There  was  no  audible  answer ;  and  Mr.  Landor,  dozing  in  his 
easy  chair,  dieamed  not  of  the  blessed  compact  which  was  mak- 
ing in  his  presence,  and  which  is  now  proving  itself  too  happy  in 
its  completion  for  our  pen  to  describe. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


ITALIAIf  BRIGANDS  ROBBING  A  DILIGENCE. 

The  Italian  brigands,  the  most  picturesr|ue  rascals  in  the  world, 
hare  furnished  inexhaustible  series  of  subjects  to  artists,  from  tho 
days  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  great  illustrator  of  robber-life,  to  those 
of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the  royal  academician  of  London,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  collection  of  paintings  which  does  not  era- 
brace  at  least  one  devoted  to  these  lawless  mountaineers.  The 
engraving  on  this  page  presents  in  a  very  striking  manner  one  of 
those  incidents  of  travel  which  unhappily  still  occur  in  Italy,  in 
spite  of  the  authorities.  A  lumbering  Italian  diligence,  drawn  by 
three  horses  harnessed  abreast,  has  been  stopped  by  the  brigands 
in  the  heart  of  a  wild  rocky  gorge,  the  very  scene  to  favor  such 
an  enterprise.  The  driver,  torn  from  his  seat,  has  been  compelled 
to  kneel  down  on  all  fours  in  front  of  his  horses,  trembling  for  his 
life,  and  putting  up  prayers  for  assistance  to  every  saint  in  the 
calendar  whose  name  he  can  remember.  A  robber  on  the  roof  of 
the  coach  is  engaged  in  handing  down  the  last  of  the  baggage.  A 
huge  trunk  lies  open,  while  the  robbers  are  engaged  in  rifling  it  of 
it!  contents,  ladies'  finery  and  little  trinkets  dearer  from  associa- 
tion than  from  their  intrinsic  value.  One  of  the  rascals  is  gazing 
on  a  miniature,  caring  nothing  for  the  portrait,  but  absorbed  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  golden  setting.  A  traveller,  evidently 
a  Frenchman,  is  grimacing  and  gesticulating  in  the  hands  of  a 
couple  of  the  band.  Further  on,  a  bearded  ruffian  is  attempting 
to  imprint  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  a  shrieking  and  struggling  lady. 
Another  scoundrel  has  cornered  a  terrified  traveller  against  a  rock, 


conflicts  have  frequently  taken  place  between  the  papal  carbineers 
and  the  hrig.ands,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  soldiers  of  his 
holiness  have  been  worsted.  A  great  source  of  revenue  to  tho 
brigands  used  to  be  the  heavy  ransom  they  derived  from  prisoners. 
They  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  pecuniary  worth  of 
their  victims  ;  and  when  a  rich  merchant  fell  into  their  clutches, 
he  did  not  regain  his  liberty  till  he  had  submitted  to  a  heavy  tri- 
bute. Sometimes  a  young  bride  would  be  carried  off,  and  kept  in 
the  mountains,  till  her  friends  raked  and  scraped  a  sufficient  sum 
to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  tho  villains  who  speculated  on  their  affec- 
tion. When  captives  refused  or  were  unable  to  pay  ransom,  they 
were  brutally  murdered.  Sometimes  unprincipled  heirs  would 
permit  a  rich  old  relative  to  be  thus  sacrificed  that  they  might  get 
possession  of  his  property.  In  short,  the  various  intrigues  and 
atrocities  connected  with  the  system  of  Italian  brigandage  would 
fill  volumes.  Of  late  years,  these  highway  robberies  have  been  of 
rare  occurrence,  the  Italian  authorities  perceiving  that  it  would  be 
suicidal  policy  to  remain  inactive,  as  the  tide  of  travel  by  which 
Italy  is  in  a  great  measure  supported  would  cease,  if  tourists  were 
compelled  to  stake  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  their  curiosity. 
In  the  height  of  the  robber  times,  innkeepers,  coachmen,  and  even 
officials,  were,  many  of  them,  in  league  with  the  robbers.  Indeed, 
not  many  months  since,  we  read  of  a  party  of  brigands  stopping 
a  railway  train  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  robbing  every 
passenger.  Let  u.s  hope  the  time  will  come  when  travelling  in 
Italy  will  be  as  safe  as  it  is  in  our  own  countiy. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TOMATOES, 

Few  gardens  arc  now  found  unsupplied  with  tomatoes,  but  very 
few,  perhaps,  take  pains  to  cultivate  them.  The  vines  are  usually 
left  to  straggle  ad  libitum.  This  is  both  bad  economy  and  bad 
taste.  If  tomatoes  are  planted  in  rows,  a  convenient  plan  is  to 
put  up  stakes  on  both  sides  of  each  row,  and  nail  on  horizontal 
strips  or  slats  to  keep  the  vines  pei7)endicular.  They  may  be  car- 
ried up  to  the  height  of  three  to  five  feet.  By  this  means  tho 
vines  will  show  much  better,  especially  when  covered  with  ripened 
fruit  clustering  thickly  upon  the  sides.  The  fruit  itself  will  be 
much  superior  to  that  matured  on  tlie  ground  and  in  the  shade. 
Strong  twine  or  wires  may  be  substituted  for  the  horizontal  slats. 
A  cheaper  process  for  supporting  tomatoes  is  to  bush  them,  in  the 
same  manner  that  beans  or  peas  arc  treated.  Our  own  tomatoes 
are  planted  around  the  border  of  the  garden,  and  trained  upon  the 
fence,  the  vines  being  upheld  by  strips  of  leather,  doubled  around 
the  stalks,  and  fastened  to  the  fence  with  small  nails.  Tomatoes 
are  also  benefited  by  Shorlening-in.  Three-fourths  of  the  mature 
fruit  is  produced  upon  a  small  part  of  the  vine  nearest  to  the  root, 
say  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  length.  It  is  recommended  to 
stop  the  further  development  of  vines  after  a  fair  supply  of  fruit  is 
set,  by  clipping  off  the  vines  growing  beyond.  The  clipping 
should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  a  supply  of  foliage  is  required  to 
gather  food  from  the  air.  One  of  the  most  successful  cultivators 
in  our  acquaintance  made  it  a  rule  to  let  no  vine  extend  beyond 
four  feet  from  its  root. — American  Agriculturist. 


ITALIAN    BRIGANDS    PLUNDERING    A    DILIGENCE    IN    THE   MOUNTAINS. 


and  seems  attempting  to  extort  a  confession  of  the  hiding-place 
of  ]nii  money  by  threatening  bin  life.  Ytt  another  villain  has  an 
old  man  in  his  clutches,  while  his  kneeling  wife  and  children  are 
imploring  mercy.  The  whole  picture  is  full  of  dramatic  interest. 
p'or  centurieii  the  wild  mountain  passes  of  Italy  have  swarmed 
with  outlaws,  some  of  whom,  by  singular  audacity  and  cunning, 
have  attained  to  the  "bad  cminenco"  of  a  worlil-wide  notoriety. 
In  modern  times,  the  exploits  of  Fra  Diavolo,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Naples,  have  furnished  the  theme  of  many  a  song,  story  and 
pictui-e,  while  his  memory  has  been  preserved  in  a  charming  opera 
tli:it  will  always  be  a  favorite  on  the  lyric  stage.  Of  the  illustra- 
tors of  brig.ind  life  among  British  artists,  Eastlake,  above  referred 
to,  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  produced  a  series  of  de- 
signs, the  "Wounded  Brigand,"  the  "Brigand's  Wife,"  etc., 
which  were  no  popular  that  they  suggested  to  Plnnclid,  the  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  the  idea  of  embodying  them  as  tableaux  in  a  dra- 
ma. The  piece  thus  suggested,  and  entitled  tho  "Brigand,"  was 
eminently  successful  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  where 
James  Wallack  immortalized  himself  as  the  hero  Alessandro 
Maparoni.  This  dramatic  sketch  is  an  epitome  of  brigand  life, 
presenting  its  most  picturesque  features.  We  see  the  brigands  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  whither  peasants  and  peasant  girls  bring 
them  wine  and  provisions  from  the  valleys.  After  f'eiusting  freely, 
they  amuse  themselves  by  waltzing  with  their  fair  entertainers. 
The  music  of  the  convent  bell  is  heard,  and  the  outlaws,  supersti- 
tious, if  not  religious,  kneel  to  pray.  In  the  midst  of  their  devo- 
tions, the  sentinel  on  the  look-out  reports  a  diligence  winding 
along  tho  mountain  defile  far  below.  In  an  instant,  the  brigands 
load  their  carbines,  and  rash  down  the  mountain  side  to  jiilfer 
their  unfortunate  victims.     In  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  sharp 


THK  H AlK  A  TEST  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  state  of  tho  hair  on  the  head,  says  Dr.  Holland,  tends  to 
elucidate  the  cliara<'tcr  of  the  constitution.  If  strong  and  thick, 
it  impli'j*  ( onsiderablc  tone  or  energy  of  the  vital  powers.  If,  on 
the  otiici  band,  it  is  thin,  soft,  or  silky,  prone  to  grow  in  length 
rather  than  in  strength,  the  animal  system  is  almost  invariably 
weak,  and  the  disposition  of  the  individual  is  not  unfrcqucntly 
mild,  easy,  and  destitute  of  enterprise,  rarely  displaying  qualities 
which  indicate  force  of  intellect.  We  may  further  remark,  as  the 
result  of  careful  observation,  that  the  curlincss  of  the  hair,  not 
merely  in  infancy,  but  in  after  life,  is  evidence  of  unusual  consti- 
tutional vigor,  though  not  necessarily  conjoined  with  a  muscular 
frame.  The  vital  properties  which  throw  out  the  external  appen- 
dage thick  and  abimilant,  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
the  system,  are  the  cause,  from  the  allluence  and  activity  by  which 
they  are  characterized,  of  this  being  not  only  strong  but  curly. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  the  expres.sion  of  this  opinion  ;  nor  will 
its  accuracy  bo  questioned  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to 

the  matter. 

1  ^•^  I 

A  TRUE  POET. 

A  true  poet  is  not  one  whom  the  wealthy  can  hire  by  money  or 
flattery  to  be  a  minister  of  their  pleasures,  their  writer  of  occa- 
sional verses,  their  purveyor  of  table-wits;  he  cannot  be  their 
menial,  he  cannot  even  be  their  partisan.  At  the  peril  of  both 
parties,  let  no  such  union  be  attempted.  Will  a  courser  of  the 
sun  work  softly  in  the  harness  of  a  dray-horse?  His  hoof's  are  of 
fire,  and  his  path  is  through  the  heavens,  bringing  light  to  all 
lands.  Will  he  lumber  on  mud  highways,  dragging  all  forearthly 
apiM>tites  from  door  to  door/ — Curli/lr. 


THE  SCHEUTZ  CALCULATING  MACHINE. 

The  wonderful  tabulating  engine  which  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
John  F.  Rathhone,  of  Albany,  secured  for  the  Dudley  Observa- 
tory, has  been  at  last  set  up  and  put  to  its  work  of  grinding  out 
logarithms  and  stereotype  plates.  A  few  evenings  since.  Dr. 
Gould  gave  an  account  of  its  working  before  the  Albany  Institute, 
after  which  he  exhibited  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  machine  in 
its  various  styles.  The  results  are  stereotyped  by  being  punched 
in  tabular  form  upon  strips  of  lead,  from  which  it  was  intended 
that  casts  in  fusible  metal  should  he  taken,  the  printing  upon 
paper  being  executed  by  means  of  these.  He  had,  however,  con- 
vinced himself  by  actual  experience  that  electrotypes  from  tho 
lead  could  be  obtained  and  used  with  greater  facility  and  economy 
than  casts  of  any  kind.  The  services  of  a  competent  person  have 
been  secured  for  the  work  of  using  a  machine  whose  delicate  and 
complicated  character  will  demand  constant  watchfulness  and  pre- 
caution. The  general  formulas  have  also  been  developed  for  de- 
termining tho  several  orders  of  diflTeronces  of  circular  functions 
for  any  part  of  the  cycle,  rigorou.sly  so  far  as  terms  depending 
upon  tho  eighth  powers  of  the  sines  and  cosines — a  decided  im- 
provement, in  Dr.  Gould's  opinion,  over  the  purely  interpolative 
methods  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  the  machine.  Dr.  Gould 
then  exhibited  si)C(iinens  of  the  work  of  the  machine  in  all  its 
stages,  from  the  leaden  strips  to  the  impression  printed  upon  paper 
from  the  electrotype  ;  also,  parts  of  a  tal)le  now  in  process  of  com- 
putation by  the  machine,  giving  the  disturbed  true  anomaly  of  the 
planet  of  Mars,  tor  intervals  of  a  tenth  of  a  day  throughout  tho 
entire  revolution. — New  York  Post. 


Ferlntps  the  dregs  of  every  experience  contain  its  virtue. 
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Subscriber,  Brownsville.  Texns. — We  copied  the  statement  as  it  stands  from 
a  French  paper.     Widows  may  have  been  included  in  the  summary. 

H.  Savannah,  Georgia. — Widdifield  &  Co.,  corner  of  Washington  and  Milk 
Streets. 

A  CONSTANT  Rkadbr. — We  Understand  that  fruit-stains  in  Mack  silk  may  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  or  hartshorn. 
It  should  he  rubbed  on  with  a  ^mall  piece  of  silk. 

Serqeant  S. — The  period  at  which  the  use  cf  the  long-how  commenced  in 
England  us  a  military  weapon  is  unknown.  That  which  was  used  by  the 
Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  arbalest  or  cross-bow.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  several  facts  show  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  the 
cross-bow;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  cross-bow  men  formed  the  van- 
guard of  the  army.  In  England,  it  would  appear  that  the  arbalest  was  la«t 
used  as  a  military  weapon  at  tlie  battle  of  Bosworth.  in  1485 

Emma  R..  Flushing,  L.  I. — A  cement  which  )«  colorless  and  transparent  will 
be  the  best  for  re-uniting  broken  glass.  Try  the  following  method  : — Melt 
a  little  isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Warm  the  mixture  gently  over  a  moderate  fire.  VVh<;n  mixed,  by  thor- 
oughly melting,  it  will  form  a  transpnrent  glue,  which  will  re-unite  broken 
glass  so  firmly  and  nicely  that  the  joining  will  scarcely  be  perceptible. 

Studbst,  Bangor,  Me. — It  is  about  120  years  since  the  remains  of  the  masto- 
don were  first  discovered. 

A  CONSTANT  Reaper. — The  term  photography  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words,  and  it  signifies.  Htrrally,  light-drawing.  Photography  is  a  generic 
term  for  all  pictures  produced  by  hght.  It  is,  however,  usually  applied 
only  to  tliose  produced  by  the  Collodian  process  on  glass.  The  term  da- 
guerreotype is  applied  to  tho5c  pictures  formed  on  metallic  plates;  and  tal- 
botypes,  or  calotypcs,  are  produced  on  paper. 

R.  J. — Impre.«!sions  of  coins  may  be  taken  by  pressing  some  plastic  material 
on  the  coin  and  removing  it  when  hard.  The  material  should  be  such  aa 
will  eiuiily  txike  an  impression  Therefore,  if  gutta  percha  or  plaster  of 
Paris  bo  used,  the  former  must  be  dissolved  and  made  of  a  proper  consist- 
ency, and  the  latter  mixed  with  water.  Impressious  taken  in  this  way  are 
moulds. 

Inquirbu. — Every  note  of  a  chord  to  a  given  bass,  which  is  continued  to  an- 
other base  is  a  suspension. 

H.  P. — The  Areopagus,  the  Hill  of  Arcs,  is  an  eminence  aft  a  short  distance 
from  Athens. 

Amateur,  Brighton.  Mass. — Mrs.  Loudon  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
flower-gardening. 

C.  R.,  Newburyport,  Mass. — Cameos  are  of  two  descriptions — those  cut  In 
stone,  and  those  cut  In  shell.  Tlie  value  of  the  cnmco  dei)ends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  stone  ns  well  a,s  on  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  stones  most 
priicd.  at  the  present  time,  arc  the  oriental  onyx  and  the  sardonyx.  Ex- 
cept on  the  best  stones  of  these  two  kinds,  no  good  artist  will  now  bestow 
hie  time. 

M.  M. — The  term  Is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  the  one  signifying  pot- 
soriy  and  the  other,  discourse.  Toxicology,  thoreforo,  signifies  a  discourso 
on  poison,  or  the  doctrine  of  poisons. 


<    ■  "^   > 


A  NEW  VOLVME. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  with  the  present  number  of  our  illus- 
trated journal  we  commence  a  new  volume,  the  number  now  in 
hand  being  number  one  of  volume  fificm  of  the  work.  The  vast 
increase  of  our  circulation  since  the  reduction  of  the  retail  and 
subscription  price,  has  kept  our  bookkeepers  and  presses  busy- 
enough.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe.  Enclose  the  money 
and  receive  the  paper  by  return  of  mail,  in  a  neat,  clean  form, 
and  at  the  earliest  moment  from  the  press.  By  glancing  over 
the  numbers  for  a  year,  one  will  see  what  an  elegant  work  is  fur- 
nished, and  for  what  a  remarkably  low  price.  There  are  few 
refined  home  circles  from  Maine  to  California  where  the  Pictorial 
is  not  a  weekly  visitor. 


A   ■^•^i    » 


SPLINTERS. 


....  It  is  easier  to  appear  worthy  of  the  employments  we  are 
not  possessed  of  than  of  those  we  actually  do  possess. 

Dr.  Lardncr  denies  positively  that  he  ever  declared  ocean 

Eteam  navigation  impracticable.     How  can  you  say  so,  doctor'' 

If  wo  were  not  in  the  habit  of  flattering  ourselves,  the  flat- 
teries of  others  could  never  do  us  any  injury. 

....  In  England,  persons  who  have  a  craving  for  intoxicating 
drinks  that  partakes  of  insanity,  are  called  di'iKotnaniacs. 

....  The  first  white  man  born  in  Kentucky  is  still  living  there. 
His  name  is  Enoch  Boono,  and  he  is  a  nephew  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Lucy  Escott  and  her  opera  troupe  have  been  singing  at 

Cork.     Squires,  the  American  vocalist,  is  the  first  tenor. 

Pretty  little  Madame  Castellan,  who  sang  to  us  in  Boston 

some  years  ago,  is  the  latest  idol  of  the  Londoners. 

Thoy  have  a  little  French  theatre  at  the  Metropolitan 

Music  Hall,  585  Broadway,  New  York,  whicli  is  well  patronized. 

....  The  Kentucky  State  Fair  will  be  holden  on  Tuesday,  the 
28th  of  September,  and  continue  till  Saturday,  October  2d. 

Honest  industry  will  secure  the  respect  of  the  wise  and 

good  among  men,  and  yield  the  rich  frait  of  an  easy  conscience. 

American  newspapers  are  a  luxury  in  Russia — the  po3^ 

age  of  a  single  paper  from  the  United  States  being  45  cents. 

An  engraving  of  a  churchyard  is  a  grave  subject,  but  the 

tool  that  does  the  work  is  a  oraver. 

The  life  of  a  young  woman  lately  shot  at,  in  Philadelphia, 

was  saved  by  the  whalebone  in  her  corset  resisting  the  bullet. 

The  first  school  taught  in  Chicago  was  opened  in  1816, 

by  Wm.  L.  Cox,  a  discharged  soldier  of  the  last  war. 

During  the  second  and  third  centuries  after  Christ  there 

were,  in  Rome  alone,  twenty-nine  great  public  libraries. 

....  It  has  been  discovered  that  bread  can  be  manufactured 
out  of  wood — because  all  wood  has  grain  in  it. 

Mr.  Wilton,  agent  of  the  Lumley-Barnum  opera-troupe, 

proposes  to  bring  Ristori,  the  great  Italian  actress,  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Felix  Coste  recently  lost  $30,000  worth  of  lager  beer, 

by  water  filling  the  cave  in  which  it  was  stored,  near  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Swisshclm,  in  her  St.  Cloud  Visitor,  is  severe  on  Shcp- 

ley,  who  destroyed  her  press,  and  calls  herself  a  "nursing  lioness." 

Thirteen  bogus  lottery  concerns,  in  the  State  of  New 

Hampshire,  were  lately  broken  up.     The  war  on  them  is  raging. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  fisherman  and  a  truant 

schoolboy  1    One  baits  his  hook— the  other  hates  his  book. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 

There  is  quite  an  interesting  class  of  young  men  about  town 
who  labor  very  hard  for  the  public,  whose  services,  we  fear,  are 
not  sufficiently  appreciated.  They  are  a  pale-faced,  spindle- 
shanked  set,  with  narrow,  consumptive  chests,  and  look  like 
neglected  weeds  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  shade.  But,  however 
they  may  look,  they  by  no  means  neglect  the  weed  themselves, 
for  they  arc  entirely  devoted  to  it,  assiduously  smoking  as  they 
perambulate  the  streets,  and  heroically  wearing  out  health  and 
strength  and  senses  in  the  task.  Doubtless  they  are  engaged  in 
the  laudable  enterprise  of  fumigating  the  city ;  and  having  heard 
of  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  tobacco  smoke,  they  have  dedicated 
themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  sanitary  labor  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  of  the  streets.  This  noble  consecration  of  time  and 
money,  and  body  and  soul,  to  the  reformation  of  the  city  atmos- 
phere, merits  at  least  a  passing  commendation  ;  for  these  puffing 
and  tottering  ghosts  are  working  for  the  public  good. 

Another  class  of  public  benefactors,  whose  eflforts  are  too  often 
misunderstood  and  denounced,  are  the  spitting  peripatetics  of  the 
highways  of  the  city.  These  worthies,  in  numbers  equal  to  the 
graokors,  devote  their  concentrated  energies  to  the  laudable  pur- 
suit of  laying  the  dust  in  the  streets  and  on  the  sidewalks.  Not 
only  do  thoy  freely  bestow  all  their  natural  resources  upon  this 
chosen  labor,  but  even  masticate  the  Indian  weed  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  salivary  glands  to  greater  copiousness,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  deluge  upon  the  pavement, 
and  drown  the  dust  completely.  Most  certainly  these  combined 
tobacco-mills  and  strcet-fsprinklers  should  be  commended  for  their 
public-spirited  efforts  in  chewing  and  spitting ;  for  are  they  not 
working  for  the  public  good  ? 

Nor  should  wo  slight  the  benevolent  labors  of  another  set  of 
benefactors,  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  ample  dresses,  trailed  be- 
hind them,  though  occasionally  causing  a  slight  inconvenience  in 
walking  to  tliose  persons  who  follow  them,  yet  sweep  the  streets 
and  sidewalks  with  a  thoroughness  far  surpassing  any  knight  of 
the  broom.  Who  can  contemplate  without  emotion  the  sacrifice 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  attire  which  these  angels  of  good- 
ness thus  make  in  their  self-imposed  but  heroic  task  of  removing 
the  dust  from  the  bricks  and  pavements!  Nor  do  tlicy  go  about 
tlicir  labor  in  any  penurious,  grudging  garb,  but  with  ample  skirts 
of  the  richest  and  most  costly  textures,  as  though  decorated  for  a 
triumphal  sacrifice,  they  go  forth  upon  their  chosen  mission, 
sweeping  the  dusty  streets,  and  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory  as  they 
go."  Who  shall  say  that  our  fashionable  belles  are  not  working 
for  the  public  good  1 


t  ^.^  * 


THE    VENDETTA: 

OR, — 

THE  SECRET  OF  COi\FESSION. 

A  TALE  OF  CORSICA. 

BY  FRANCIS  A  DURIVAGB, 

ADTBOR  OP  "steel  AUD  OOLD."  '•PHANTOM  OFTHESBA,"  "BRIBE  OF  PAEIS,"  ETC. 

We  shall  commence,  in  the  next  number  of  The  Flag  of  our 
Union,  the  publication  of  a  novelette  with  the  above  title,  on 
which  the  gifted  author  has  been  long  engaged.  The  scene  lies 
in  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  on  the  terrible  custom  of  the  Ven- 
detta, or  blood-revenge,  the  story  hinges.  The  tale  abounds  in 
startling  incidents  and  highly  dramatic  effects,  wrought  out  with 
great  power,  while  the  singular  manners  of  the  Corsicans  are  de- 
picted with  graphic  fidelity.  Though  intensely  exciting,  the  nar- 
rative has  also  a  high  moral  purpose,  and  exhibits  the  triumph  of 
steadfast  integrity  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  temptations  to 
which  the  moral  nature  of  man  can  be  subjected.  We  predict  for 
this  remarkable  production  a  success  even  greater  than  that  which 
has  attended  the  previous  productions  of  the  same  favorite  author. 

<    ^mm    » 


THE  "  SOUTHERN  MATRON." 

The  lady  who,  under  the  above  signature,  first  appealed  to  her 
countrywomen  in  behalf  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
Mount  Vernon,  and  who  has  since  indefatigably  pursued  her  self- 
imposed  task,  until  it  is  now  crowned  with  success,  is  Miss  Pamela 
Cunningham,  a  native  of  Laurens  District,  South  Carolina,  and 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Cunningham,  a  wealthy  planter.  She 
is  described  to  us  as  a  blonde,  and  petite  in  figure.  She  is  the 
authoress  of  an  historical  work  describing  some  interesting  events 
of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1853,  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  purchasing  Mount  Vernon  was  delivered,  at  her  suggestion,  at 
Liberty  Springs,  S.  C,  and  on  this  occasion  the  first  money  was 
contributed  to  the  fund.  This  lady  has  not  obtruded  herself  on 
public  notice,  nor  is  she  at  all  desirous  of  it,  but  it  is  fitting  that 
her  name  should  be  known  and  cherished  in  connection  with  the 
great  and  patriotic  movement  she  organized.  Henceforth  the 
name  of  Pamela  Cunningham  will  be  associatsd  with  the  names 
of  Washington,  Everett,  and  Mount  Vernon. 


CoKVERSATiON. — The  man  who  would  shine  in  conversation 
mutt  possess  original  ideas  and  strong  sympathies, — be  able.both 
to  communicate  and  to  listen. 


<     ^w^    » 


A  Fbiend  of  Pork. — The  "  Country  Gentleman,"  an  excel- 
lent agricultural  paper,  by  the  way,  strongly  defends  pork  as  an 
article  of  diet. 


<    ^mm-    $ 


On  bit. — It  is  said  that  Franklin  Pierce  is  preparing  tor  pub- 
lication a  history  of  the  Mexican  war. 


Politeness. — The  man  who  is  tnily  honest  cannot  fail  to  be 
truly  polite. 


STATE  MO.  33. 

The  territory  of  Minnesota  having  complied  with  the  act  of  the 
last  Congress,  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution, 
has  been  regularly  admitted  into  the  Union  at  the  present  session, 
as  the  thirty-second  State  of  our  glorious  confederacy.  Her  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  Congress,  having  been  chosen  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  admission  of  the  State,  have  taken  their  seats  in 
t!)e  senate  and  house,  and  are  carefully  looking  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  new  State.  The  senators  from  Minnesota  are  Gen. 
James  Shields,  of  Mexican  war  memory,  and  Henry  M.  Rice,  for- 
merly delegate  from  the  territory ;  the  representatives  in  the  house 
are  W.  W.  Phelps  and  J.  M.  Cavenaugh.  The  balance  of  the 
territory  of  Minnesota,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
new  State,  is  represented  by  W.  W.  Kingsbury,  the  last  territorial 
delegate.  On  the  24th  of  May  the  State  government  was  fully 
and  completely  organized  at  the  State  capital,  by  swearing  in  the 
governor  elect  and  other  executive  officers,  judges  of  supreme 
court,  etc.  On  the  2d  of  June  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
assembled,  and  Governor  Sibley  communicated  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Thus  a  new  State  government  has  been  set  in  motion, 
another  sovereign  power  been  established  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  another  star  added  to  the  flag  of  our  Union.  The  next 
new  star  will  probably  be  for  Oregon,  and  after  that,  one  will  be 
added  for  Kansas — the  "  long  wandering,  bnt  not  lost." 


t    mmm    > 


RE-SHIPMEKT  OF  THE  ATLAKnC  TEIiEGRAPH  CABLE. 

The  fine  marine  picture  on  the  last  page  represents  the  Aga- 
memnon (British)  and  the  Niagara  (American)  steam-frigates  at 
Keyham,  engaged  in  the  re-shipment  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable,  prior  to  their  experimental  trip.  Our  own  noble  frigate 
lies  bows  on,  while  her  British  partner,  having  received  her  com- 
plement, is  warping  into  the  outer  basin,  prior  to  her  leaving  the 
dock.  Apixrt  from  the  interest  of  the  great  enterprise  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  the  portraits  of  the  vessels  are  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. At  the  time  of  last  year's  attempt,  the  total  length  of 
cable  shipped  was  2400  miles,  so  near  the  quantity  actually  re- 
quired for  service,  that  the  loss  of  300  miles  proved  fatal,  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  experiment.  Now,  however,  the  quantity  em- 
barked is  3050  miles  to  connect  two  points  1950  miles  apart, 
leaving  a  broad  margin  for  accidents.  The  two  halves  are  spliced 
midway  between  the  transatlantic  and  Atlantic  termini.  Whether 
the  ultimate  result  will  realize  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  of 
the  enterprise  or  not,  the  mere  fact  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  is 
an  honorable  proof  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  progress  of  science, 
and  the  daring  liberality  of  men  of  capital.  If  it  indeed  prove 
successful,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  result  that  may  flow 
from  an  instantaneous  intercommunication  between  the  old  and 
new  world. 


THE  AMERICAN  MtRCHANT. 

The  American  merchant  is  a  type  of  a  restless,  adventurous, 
onward-going  race  of  people.  He  sends  his  merchandize  all  over 
the  earth ;  stocks  every  market ;  makes  wants,  that  he  may  supply 
them ;  covers  the  New  Zealander  with  Southern  cotton  woven  in 
Northern  looms ;  builds  blocks  of  stores  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
swaps  with  the  Fcjeo  cannibal ;  sends  the  whaleship  among  the 
icebergs  of  the  poles,  or  to  wander  in  solitary  seas,  till  the  log- 
book tells  the  tedious  sameness  of  years,  and  boys  become  men ; 
gives  the  ice  of  the  northern  winter  to  the  toirid  zone;  piles  up 
Fresh  Pond  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly ;  gladdens  the  sunny 
savannas  of  the  dreamy  South,  and  makes  life  tolerable  in  the 
bungalow  of  an  Indian  jungle.  The  lakes  of  New  England  awake 
to  life  by  the  rivers  of  the  sultry  East,  and  the  antipodes  of  the 
earth  come  in  contact  at  this  "  meeting  of  the  waters."  The 
white  canvass  of  the  American  ship  glances  in  eveiy  nook  of  every 
ocean.  Scarcely  has  the  slightest  intimation  come  of  some  un- 
known, obscure  corner  of  a  remote  sea,  when  the  captain  is  con- 
sulting his  charts,  in  full  career  for  the  terra  incognita. 


Mr.  Ballod's  new  Plat.— The  play  of  Miralda.  written  by  M.  M.  Ballon, 
Esq.,  of  the  "  Pictorial,''  was  performed  for  the  firi>t  time  last  eveniDg  at  the 
Howard  Athenicum.  It  met  with  that  succefs  which  mu»t  have  heen  highly 
gratifying  to  the  author,  and  in  its  representation  the  superior  ability  of  the 
management  appeared  to  admirable  effect.  The  plot  is  simple,  but  is  remark- 
able for  its  neatness  of  construction  and  naturalness  of  deTelopment,  the  dia- 
logue brisk  and  to  the  point,  and  the  situations  exceedingly  well  arranged. 
Mrs  Barrow  enacted  the  part  of  Mnalcia  in  the  most  acceptable  manner,  and 
great  credit  is  also  due  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Owens,  Jordan,  Wallack  and 
Norton.  The  former  was  particularly  amusing.  There  were  hearty  calls  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  acts,  and  one  for  the  author  at  the  latter 
period  elicited  an  appropriate  response  from  Mr  Wallack.  The  play,  in  short, 
was  a  decided  triumph,  and  frequent  bursts  of  applause  from  the  audieoc* 
spoke  of  the  Tery  farorable  impression  it  had  created. — Boston  Fott. 


Church  Propertt  in  Spain. — The  Spanish  government  has 
lately  assured  the  court  of  Rome  that  it  will  do  all  in  its  power  to 
restore  the  confiscated  property  of  the  church,  and  give  the  priests 
their  old  influence  in  the  country.  The  value  of  the  property  to 
be  restored  to  the  clergy,  and  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  them  in 
virtue  of  the  new  bill  now  under  discussion,  will,  it  is  said,  amount 
to  4,029,636,259  reals. 


<  ^•^  > 


Monument  at  Mentz. — The  monument  erected  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Montz  over  the  remains  of  those  who  perished  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder-magazine  in  that  city,  was  inaugurated, 
lately.     It  is  made  of  blocks  of  stone  from  the  old  magazine. 


Snow  Storms. — During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  snow  storms  has  been  four  hundred  and  fifty-five.  We 
were  reminded  of  snow  storms  by  a  glance  at  the  thermometer 

and  the  weathercock. 

«  — « -  > 

Prcdentiai,. — Wise  farmers  will   keep  the  best  h.iy  they  have 

for  spring  feeding — feed  little  at  a  time  and  often.     They  will 

take  care  to  keep  the  racks  or  mangers  clean. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


Ind's  €axmx. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
CAK'T    YOU    GUESS? 

BY   EFF  T.    HTATT. 


You  wish  to  know  who  writes  to  thoe 
Sucb  love-lorn  lyrics  of  phantasy. 

But  can't  you  guess? 
If  I  received  fluch  loving  lines, 
Around  which  fond  afTection  twines 
A  bright  bouquet  of  rarest  flowers 
As  ever  filled  a.  houri's  bowers. 
0,  I  should  know  from  whence  they  were, 
And  answer,  *' Yes,  they  crime  from  her:'^ 

0, 1  could  guess! 

You  wish  to  know  who  watches  thee 
The  livelong  day  unceasingly, 

But  can't  you  guess? 
If  there  was  one  who'd  wait  a  year, 
Until  he  heard  my  footsteps  near, 
And  then,  in  joyful  love  and  pride, 
Be  first  and  always  by  my  side, 
I  rather  think  that  I  should  say, 
'*  'Tis  he  who  joins  mo  every  day  I" 

Yes,  I  could  guess. 

Then,  Laura,  dear,  be  sure  you'll  find 
The  sweetest  lesson  for  your  mind, 
To  try  and  guess 
"Who'd  make  this  life  to  thoe  a  grove 
Of  shady  truth  and  sunny  love. 
Where  gra«sy  banks  and  rippling  streams 
Would  realize  thy  fondest  dreams. 
If  there  was  one  who'd  offer  me 
Such  constant  love,  and  I  were  free, 
I'd  answer,  "  Yes,"  I  rather  guess. 


ECHO. 


Forever  thine!    Though  waste  and  mountain  sever, 

And  stormy  brine! 
By  zephyrs  fanned,  or  deserts  scorched,  forever, 

Forever  thine' 

Whore  marble  halls,  in  gorgeous  lustre  gloaming, 

By  torchlight  shine; 
Where  silvery  moons  in  shepherd  vales  are  beaming, 

Forever  thine ! 

lYhcn,  with  inverted  torch,  kind  Death  releases 

This  heart  of  mine. 
Then  shall  it  sound  titi  life's  last  throbbing  ceases. 

Forever  thine! — Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks, /rom  the  Qerman. 


SIMPLICITY. 
Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace, 
Kobes  loosely  Howing.  hair  as  free! 
Puch  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  mo, 
Tti:in  all  the  adulteries  of  art; 
That  strike  mine  eyes  but  not  my  heart. — Bllf  JoNSOir. 


HOPE. 

Hope,  of  all  the  ills  that  men  endure. 
The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure! 
Thou  captive's  freedom,  and  thou  sick  man's  health! 
Thou  lover's  victory,  and  thou  beggar's  wealth. — Cowlbt. 


^jtrilxrr's  ftasg  ft^air. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READEB. 

Lot  US  not  hear  one  word  of  complaint  of  this  July  sun,  that  develops  all 
the  glories  of  summer,  and  prepares  the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  for  which 
your  horse  will  be  grateful  next  winter  ns  he  champs  his  hay.  You  may  be 
roasting  alive — but  then  think  of  St  Lawrence  on  his  gridiron,  and  thank  your 

stars  that  you  are  not  a  saint,  to  be  served  up  hot  like  a  mutton Now  is 

the  weather  for  the  seaside  and  aquatic  sports— for  bathing,  swimming,  div- 
ing, sailing— one  need  be  half  a  fish  this  month,  and  quite  as  much  out  of 

the  water  as  in  it Looking  over  a  Frenchman's  book  on  the  United 

States,  the  other  day,  we  laughed  at  some  of  his  blunders  and  impudent 
aascrtions.  lie  says  *•  the  Hudson  Hiver  Railroad  is  built  on  piles,  in  the 
middle  of  a  powerful  river  rushing  to  the  ocean."  Also,  that  it  is  a  favorite 
amusement  of  fast  young  men  in  this  country,  to  drive  their  buggies  down 
to  a  railroad  crossing  when  they  hear  the  steam-whistle,  and  to  cut  across 
the  track — the  art  consisting  in  coming  as  close  as  possible  to  the  cow-catcher 
(r.hnxse-varlu),  at  the  risk  of  being  crushed  or  of  throwing  off  the  train.    M. 

Alfred  d'AImbert  is  mistaken,  '*  slightually.'' Punch  says: — '-Among 

the  amusing  announcements  put  forth  by  Madame  Tussaud,  of  wax-work 
celebrity,  is  that  of  '  The  House  of  Brunswick  at  one  View,"  which  consists  of 
some  half-dozen  dells,  looking  with  a  stare  of  intense  meaning  at  vacancy. 
We  were,  however,  a  little  startled  by  the  information  that  among  the  new 
figures  would  be  found  '  The  Prince  of  Wales,  taken  from  life,  by  the  express 
permission  of  her  majesty."  Madame  Tussaud,  being  a  foreigner,  is  perhaps 
not  aware  of  the  stringent  state  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the  crime  of 
compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  heir  to  the  throne;  otherwise,  she 
would  not  thus  openly  advL-rtise  ■  thy  Prince  *f  Wales,  taken  from  life,'  an 
expression  that  becomes  doubly  base  from  the  addition  of  the  words,  '  by  the 
express  permission  of  her  majesty.'  M'e  should  recommend  Madame  Tussaud 
to  re-model  this  announcement  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  is  one  against  which 

English   loyalty   revolts   with   considerable   vehemence." The    rapidity 

with  which  locomotion  is  now  carried  on  has  led,  wo  believe,  to  a  project  for 
a  cheap  trip  round  the  world,  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer. We  presume  there  will  bo  hand-books  for  the  travellers  who  start  on 
this  expedition;  and  a.  little  fjr  or  hurt,  to  he  called  '*  Every  Man  his  own  Co- 
lumbus,''would  not  bo  inappropriate Considering  how  little  requiring 

either  intellect  or  animation  goes  on  at  a  fashionable  joirce,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  people  who  wish  merely  to  see  their  friends,  might  derive  quite  as  much 
satisfaction  from  seeing  their  portraits.  If  every  person  invited  at  an  evening 
party  might  send  his  hkeness  as  a  subptitute  for  himself,  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  expen^^e  would  be  saved  in  the  way  of  dross  to  the  guest,  while 
the  host  would  not  have  to  lay  out  money  in  entertaining  him.  A  portrait 
soire*  would  at  least  be  something  new  in  the  fashionablo  world,  and,  if  only 
on  that  account,  there  is  every  chance  of  its  becoming  popular  in  the  higher 

circles A  tailor  announces  '*  Mourning,  to  any  extent,  at  five  minutes' 

notice!'-  Any  love-sick  young  maiden,  therefore,  we  presume,  by  visiting 
the  e;»t:ibli.ihmcut,  could   he  furnished  with  a  good  cry  without  waiting  for  a 

supply  of  tear^  from  u.iture There  are  several  technical  terms  in  whist 

.with  whifh  It  i^  noresnary  to  be  acquainted.     The  common  phra.sc.  "plajing 


cards,"  is  obviously  absurd.  Cards  never  play  of  themselves.  For  the  same 
reason  you  should  never  invite  any  person  to  play  cards  with  you,  but  to 
play  whist,  etc.  It  is  the  game  that  is  played,  not  the  cards.  Cards  are  tho 
instruments  which  form  the  orchestra,  not  the  tune  played  by  them.     You 

do  not  say  *'  Play  the  band,*  but  *'Play  the  Rogues'  March." When  the 

type  just  "Set  up  "  by  the  compositor  accidentally  falls  to  pieces  into  what  is 
technically  called  "pi,"'  what  then?  M*hy,  of  course,  the  man  hiraKclf  be- 
comes a  little  tart It  is  a  vulgar  error   to  imagine  when  a  man  and  wife 

be-dear  and  be-angel  each  other  in  public,  that  they  live  like  blessed  turtle- 
doves in  private A  doctor  in  New  York  has  discovered  a  method  of  en- 
suring sleep.     Ho  can  take  our  hat — it  wants  a  nap! An  individual 

noted  for  his  imbibations  having  fallen  overboard,  a  bystander  inquired  if  he 
was  not  drunk  when  he  fell  in.     *'  No,"  was  the  reply,  •'  but  he  was  pretty 

well  soaked  when  they  got  him  out.'' ^  puncheon  of  spirits  is  frequently 

a  runt  article,  but  a  largo  glass  is  a  ruwmer.  A  chestnut  horse  is  a  brown 
animal,  but  a  baker's  oven  is  a  brow/tcr.  A  Yarmouth  bloater  is  a  salt^  but  a 
psalm-book  is  a  psalter.  A  man  who  is  losing  his  senses  is  a  strange  individ- 
ual, but  we  have  seen  Macready  act  the  part  of  a  ''Stranger." From 

over  sea  we  learn  that  the  French  emperor  has  no  *'  lean  and  hungry  look," 
but  grows  stout  upon  the  fears  and  anxieties  which  are  so  plentifully  attrib- 
uted to  him.  No  •'■  fat  and  greasy  citizen  "  thrives  better  in  ^he  flesh  than 
his  majesty,  Napoleon  IH.,  whoso  figure  on  horseback  assumes  a  rotundity 
of  proportions  altogether  incompatible  with  any  pretensions  to  the  graceful 

or  elegant Wo  understand  that  a  hasty  pudding  which  had  been  set  out 

to  cool,  was  taken  to  the  watch-house  by  a  watchman  on  a  charge  of  smoking 

in  the  street The  weather  has  been  so  extremely  hot  for  the  past  week, 

that  several  firms  have  dissolved  partnership A  friend  showed  a  gentle- 
man filling  a  high  place  of  trust,  some  slanders  that  had  been  written  against 
him.     ''These  rascals,"' said  the  official,  "make  me  talk  and  act  as  they 

would  if  they  were  in  my  place.'' They  ttdvertiso  t7ivr5r6/<?  wigs  at   New 

York.     We  should  like  to  see  one,  just  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing A 

man  iu  this  city,  recently,  walked  two  days  runningy  and  was  wcn/c  &.fortnight 

afterwards There  is  something  in  the  subjoined  notice  from  a  down-cast 

paper,  that  tickles  our  fancy  amazingly.  Mrs.  Klizabeth  is  one  of  the  right 
kind  of  women  to  manage  some  men: — "This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Klizabeth 
Wright,  wife  of  George  Wright,  have  left  his  bed  and  board  on  account  of  his 
misconduct.  I  do.  therefore,  give  up  all  right  and  title  to  him  for  life,  as  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  as  I  have  always  done  since  and 

before  marriage." '■  Husband,  do  you  believe  in  the  special  judgment  of 

Providence  upon  individuals  in  this  life?" — ''  Yes,  my  dear.'' — "  Do  you,  in- 
deed ?    Did  one  of  them  judgments  ever  happen  to  you  ?" — ''  Yes,  my  love." 

— '*  And  when  was  it,  husband?" — "  When  I  married  you,  my  dear." A 

clergyman  having  preached  during  Lent  in  a  small  town,  in  which  he  had 
not  once  been  invited  to  dinner,  said,  in  seriously  exhorting  his  parishioners 
against  being  seduced  by  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  age,  "  I  have  preached 
against  every  vice  but  luxurious  living,  having  had  no  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing to  what  extent  it  was  carried  on  in  this  town." "  She  is  all  my  fancy 

painted  her,"  as  the  young  Indian  said  of  his  favorite  squaw,  whoso  face  he 

had  just  bedaubed  with  vermilion  and  yellow  ochre One  excellent  way 

to  improve  the  memory  is  to  let  a  number  of  people  get  in  debt  to  you.  You 
wont  forget  those  debts.     On  the  other  hand,  it  hurts  the  memory  to  owe 

debts,  as  one  is  liable  to  forget  them "  My  dear  Julia,"  said  one  pretty 

girl  to  another,  "can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  marry  that  odious  Mr. 
Snuff  ?" — "  Why,  my  dear  Mary,''  replied   Julia,  "  I  believe  I  could  take  him 

at  a  pinch!'''' There  is  a  man  in  this  city  whose  eyes  have  such  an  awful 

squint,  that  they  seem  to  be  on  a  strife  which  can  look  the  other  down. 
Only  for  the  nose,  which   is  no  inconsiderable  barrier  between  them,  they 

would  have  stared  each  other  out  of  countenance  years  ago A  girl  who 

was  kissed,  recently,  demanded  what  was  the  use  of  it.     This  is  certainly  a 

very  utilitarian  ago A  shopkeeper  in  Washington  Street  one  day  stuck 

upon  his  door  the  following  laconic  advertisement,  "  A  Boy  Wanted."  On 
going  to  his  shop  the  next  morning,  he  beheld  a  smiling  little  urchin  In  a 

basket,  with  the  following  pithy  label,   "  Here  it  is." The  world  we  live 

in  is  a  vast  collection  of  tom  fooleries.  Government  is  a  practical  joke,  which 
rulers  and  legislators  enjoy  at  the  expense  of  those  who  pay  the  piper.  The 
great  joint  stock  corporation  entitled  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  which  a  few  thousands  live  in  splendor  upon  the  labor  of  millions, 
and  mth  their  assistance  fleece  the  world,  has  been  for  some  time  a  standing 
joke.  The  manner  in  which  those  people  talk  of  liberty,  glorious  constitu- 
tion, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  very  amusing During  the  time  of  the 

struggle  to  obtain  a  reformation  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  a  Puritan,  from 
some  cause,  fell  into  a  ditch  and  could  not  get  out.  A  passer-by  observed 
him.  and  offered  his  assistance;  but  the  hero  of  mud  would  not  accept  of  it. 
until  he  knew  what  was  the  religion  of  his  kind  neighbor.  "I  am  a  Catho- 
hc,"  was  the  reply.     "  You  may  go,'"  said  the  ot)ier,   "  for  I  shan't  be  helped 

out  of  this  ditch  by  a  Catholic!" The  rabbis  have  a  tale,  that  before  the 

time  of  Jacob,  men  never  sneezed  but  once,  and  then  immediately  died.  The 
patriarchs,  they  say,  obtained  a  revocation  of  this  law,  the  memory  of  which 
was  ordered  to  bo  preserved  in  all  nations  by  some  salutatory  exclamation 

after  sneezing "Why,'-  said  a  country  cleigymen  to  one  of  his  flock, 

"  do  jou  snore  in  your  pew  when  I  am  in  the  pulpit,  while  you're  all  atten- 
tion to  every  stranger  I  invite?" — "Because,  sir,  when  you  preach,  I  am 
sure  all  is  right;  but  I  can't  trust  a  stranger  without  keeping  a  good  look- 
out.*'  An  honest  fellow  was  introduced  into  the  most  fashionable  circle 

of  a  country  village,  and  though  he  was  neither  learned  nor  brilliant,  yet  he 
passed  off  very  well.  But  he  had  one  incorrigible  fault — he  always  stayed  so 
as  to  be  the  last  person  who  left  the  room.  At  length  ho  was  asked,  categori- 
cally, why  he  always  stayed  so  long.  He  replied,  with  great  good  nature  and 
simplicity,  that  "as  soon  as  a  man  was  gone,  they  all  began  to  talk  against 
him  ;  and  consequently,  he  thought  it  always  judicious  to  stay  till  none  were 

left  to  slander  him." When  is  a  clock  on  the  stairs  dangerous?    MTien 

it  runs  down A  traveller  on  a  miserably  lean  steed  was  hailed  by  a  Yan- 
kee, who  was  hoeing  his  pumpkins  by  the  roadside,  "  Hallo,  friend,*'  said  the 
farmer,  "  where  are  you  bound?'' — "  I  am  going  out  to  settle  in  the  Western 
country,'*'  replied  the  other.  "  Well,  get  off  aud  straddle  this  here  pumpkin- 
vine— it  will  grow  and  carry  you  faster  than   that  ere  beast." Dr.  W. 

was  ono  day  called  to  visit  a  gentleman  who  had  been  suddenly  attacked  with 
illness.  "Doctor,"  said  the  patient,  in  a  trembUng  voice,  "  shall  I  die,  do 
you  think  ?"  The  doctor  assun-d  him  he  had  no  apprehension  of  so  melan- 
choly an  event.  "Then,  do  you  think,  doctor,"  hastily  replied  tho  patient, 
"that  I  shall  bo  well  by  such  a  day  ?"  (naming  an  early  date.)  "Indeed," 
replied  the  doctor.  "  that  is  a  que.'<tion  beyond  my  skill  to  answer  with  any 
certainty.  But  why  are  you  so  particular  as  to  a  day  V — "  Because,  doctor," 
said  the  anxious  invalid,  "I  am  to  be  married  on  that  day.''  Dr.  W.  was 
naturally  inquisitive  as  to  the  lady  to  whom  lie  was  to  be  united—"  Really, 

doctor,"  said  the  patient.  "  I  am  not  exactly  fixed,  but  eitlitr  to  Miss  M , 

or  Miss  S 1" Wieland,  the  author  of  Oberon,  in  one  of  his  letters, 

says  that  the  fatigue  of  manipulating  the  stubborn  material  of  the  German 
language  into  the  exact  image  he  required— the  toil  of  reconciling  metrical 
harmony  and  rhymo  with  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  poetic  expression, 
were  inconceivable.  He  had  just  spent  more  than  three  days  and  a  half  upon 
one  stanra,  tho  whole  machinery  being  at  a  standstill  for  one  single  word 

which  he  wanted  and  could  not  supply How  many  ought  to  foel,  enjoy 

and  understand  poetry  who  are  quite  insensible  to  it!  How  many  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  create  it.  who  waste  themselves  in  the  fruitless  enterprise.  It 
must  be  a  sickly  fly  that  has  no  palate  for  hom-y.     It  must  be  a  conceited 

one  that  tries  to  make  it He  who  attempts   to  make  others  believe  in 

means  which  ho  himpelf  despises,  is  a  puffer ;  he  who  makes  use  of  more  means 
than  he  knows  to  bo  necessary,  is  a  quack;  and  ho  who  ascribes  to  those 
means  a  greater  elflcaey  than  his  own  experience  warrant?,  is  an  impostor. 


J'nKTjgn  IntjcIHgtnfjc. 


Matters  in  GeneraL 

The  Engli.'^h,  like  ourselves,  were  a  little  premature  in  considering  the  re- 
bellion in  India  crushed — that  desir.able  consummation  is  far  from  having 
b(?cn  reached.  It  is  now  confessed  by  those  most  deeply  versed  in  India 
affairs,  that  the  rebellion  has  deeper  roots  and  ramifications  than  European 
stjitesmen  ever  conceived  of.  It  is  evident  that  the  pacification  or  subjuga- 
tion of  India  is  an  event  far  in  the  future  — The  tone  of  English  oflBcials  aud 
of  parliament  is  very  conciliatory  towards  this  country.  Evidently  England 
justly  reg-ards  a  war  with  this  country  as  suicidal. — In  France  the  hatred  of 
the  civilians  to  the  military  is  on  the  increase.  The  brutal  conduct  of  officer 
Hienne  in  the  lato  duel  with  Pene,  of  the  Figaro,  has  raised  the  fever  to  boil- 
ing point,  and  even  the  emperor  is  alarmed  at  the  state  of  things. — Tho 
French  court  have  gone  to  Fontainbleau  to  hunt  and  recreate.  The  em- 
peror, whose  anxiety  about  the  increasing  weakness  in  his  spine  has  induced 
him  to  try  all  kindi-  of  remedies  but  the  right  one,  as  usual,  next  sent,  as  a 
last  re.'fource,  for  Triat,  the  professor  of  gymnastics.  Triat,  it  seems,  has 
been  called  upon  to  try  his  magnetic  influence  in  straightening  the  spine, 
and  preventing  tho  increasing  curve,  which  is  becoming  manifest,  and  ac- 
companies the  imperial  party  to  Fontainbleau  for  this  express  purpose. — Doc- 
uments from  Candia  state  that  the  Greeks  had  risen  against  the  authorities, 
the  pretext  being  a  tax  for  preemption  from  military  service.  Candia  was 
threatened,  but  reinforcements  arrived. — General  discontent  is  felt  in  Paris 
because  the  emperor  has  commuted  the  penalty  of  death  to  that  of  imprison- 
ment iu  the  case  of  Lieut.  Mercy,  an  officer  of  the  army,  who  brutally  mur- 
dered his  comrade,  Lieut.  Rozicr. — The  Duke  de  Malakoff,  French  ambassador 
at  London,  lately  attended  a  small  dinner  party, at  which  the  Duke  d'Aumalo 
was  a  principal  guest.  Some  of  the  Bonapartists  say  that  '•  Malakoff  will  ono 
day  have  a  crown  to  give  away,  and  will  not  bestow  it  on  the  imperial  baby." 

The  Great  French  Duel. 

As  we  have  merely  alluded  to  tho  duel  fought  lately  in  the  Wood  de  Vezi- 
nay,  near  St.  Germain,  we  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  an  affair  which  may 
have  historical  consequences.  M.  Henry  de  Pene,  a  well-known  literary  man, 
who  for  some  time  wrote  the  feuilleton  in  the  "  Nord,"  of  Brussels,  which  waa 
signed  "Nemo,"  and  who  has  lat^jly  written  in  the  Paris  F/g-aro  under  the 
same  signature,  made  some  playful  remarks  in  a  recent  article  about  tho  sub- 
lieutenants of  the  army,  and  said,  among  other  things,  that,  owing  to  some 
new  orders  concerning  their  uniform,  they  would  no  longer  tear  ladies'  dresses 
with  spurs.  This  article  gave  offence  in  a  mess-room  at  St.  Germain,  and  in 
his  weekly  article  of  Sunday.  "  Nemo  "  observed  that  he  had  received  a  very 
coarse  letter  from  a  person  who  signed  himself  "  A  Sub-Lieutenant,"  and 
who  tiilked  a  great  deal  more  about  fighting  than  a  gentleman  who  means  to 
fight  usually  does.  This  article  produced  a  challenge  from  the  sub-lieuten- 
ant. When  M.  de  Pene  and  his  seconds  got  upon  the  ground,  they  found 
some  twenty  officers  there  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  St.  Germain.  The 
duel  was  fought  with  swords.  M.  de  Pene  wounded  his  antagonist  in  the 
wi'ist.  and  disabled  him.  Thereupon  an  officer  of  cuirassiers  of  tho  guard 
stepped  out  from  the  group,  and  said,  "  Now,  sir,  you  will  have  to  fight  me." 
The  brave  man  of  letters  accepted  this  second  challenge,  although  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  men  of  the  sword  had  come  out  in  great  numbers  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  taking  his  life.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  run  through 
the  body. 

Rarey,  the  Horse-Tamer. 

An  American,  a  member  of  one  of  Mr.  Rarey's  classes,  thus  expresses  his 
opinion  of  the  system  : — "  Having  attended  Mr.  Rarey'e  class,  and  promised 
you  my  candid  appreciation  of  his  system,  here  it  is.  I  believe  the  method 
infinitely  superior  to  any  known  plan  of  breaking  colts.,  as  regards  time, 
trouble,  danger,  everything.  But  in  its  application  to  aged  vicious  hor.'»es,  ift 
must  be  received  with  some  modifications — not  so  much  for  the  horse,  who  Is 
the  subject  of  it.  as  for  the  man  who  is  tho  agent.  That  Mr.  Rarey  himself 
can  honestly  and  completely  get  the  better  of  any  horse,  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  Mr.  ItJirey  is  all  horse.,  has  lived  among  horses  all  his  life,  is  a  perfect 
equestrian,  and,  moreover,  a  man  of  great  personal  dexterity,  and  extraordi- 
nary calmness  and  moral  courage.  I  think  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  comparative  nervousness  and  awkwardness  of  the  m^ority." 

*' Blind"  Sportsmen. 

The  following  feats  are  narrated  by  tho  Paris  "Sport": — "A  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club  recently  ^7agcred  that  he  would  walk  blindfold  from  the  club- 
house, Rue  de  Grammont.  to  the  Cirque  de  llmperatrico,  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  He  accomplished  the  exploit  without  difficulty,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  Cirque,  opened  tho  door  of  the  stable  and  walked  in.  He  went  along  tho 
Boulevards,  tho  Rue  Royale,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  passed  through 
the  trees  in  tho  Champs-Elysees.  Another  member  of  the  club,  the  night 
after,  went  for  a  wager  blindfold  from  the  club-house  to  tho  Cirque,  then 
passing  by  the  Exhibition  Palace  to  the  Quai,  and  then  by  tho  Place  de  la 
Concorde  back  to  the  Rue  Royale.  Ho  appeared  to  have  studied  his  route 
most  carefully  beforehand,  as  he  counted  his  steps,  and  was  almost  able  to 
say  when  he  ought  to  pass  before  a  lamp-post  and  other  objecta." 

Mr.  Ten  Broeck's  Stable. 

We  see  that  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  has  added  to  his  stable  another  English  horse 
— Badsworth,  four  years  old,  which  ran  a  very  good  second  to  The  Lass  of 
Richmond  Hill,  for  the  Railway  Plate.  Epsom.  Babylon  and  l»riorefls  have 
been  entered  for  the  Chesterfield  Handicap,  and  Prioress  and  Celle  for  tlio 
Great  Ebor  Handicap,  both  at  York  August  meeting.  The  former  has  29 
subs.,  and  tho  latter.  64  subs.  Babylon  and  Belle  are  entered  for  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cap  at  Ascot  Heath,  48  subs.;  and  Belle  for  a  free  handicap  at  tho 
Newmarket  Houghton  meeting,  12  subs. 

The  Principalities. 

A  letter  from  Vienna  states  that  tho  Danubian  principalities  are  in  a  fer- 
ment—that  tho  recent  successes  of  tho  Montenegrins,  received  with  enthusi- 
asm, have  awakened  an  impatient  hope  of  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke— and 
that  a  general  upri.sing  of  all  the  Greek  Church  people  against  the  Porte  is 
anticipated. 

Troops  in  India. 

The  London  Morning  Post  estimates  that  a  reinforcement  of  20.000  will  bo 
necessary  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  As  the 
Daily  News  asserti  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  declared,  that  if  the  scheme  of 
confiscation  \»  decided  on,  ho  mui^t  have  200,000  men  to  conquer  the  country. 

Eugene  Scribe. 

This  moat  fertile  and  succcF.sful  of  French  dramatists  has  just  built  a 
charming  hotel  in  the  Hue  I'igale,  Paris,  a  true  chef-d'oeuvro  of  elegance  and 
taste.  No  millionaire  of  this  age  of  gold  could  have  shown  so  much  genius 
in  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  this  delicious  dwelling. 

Jews  in  Parliament. 

The  conference  between  the  lords  and  commons  has  ended  in  the  former 
agreeing  to  the  principle  of  the  right  of  tho  Jews  to  seats  in  parliament,  and 
Baron  Rothschild  has  taken  his  seat  in  tho  commons. 

British  India. 

The  corn'spoudent  of  the  London  Times  at  Cawnpore  writes  despondlngly 
of  the  war  prospects.  Ho  says  the  revolt  has  deeper  roots  than  has  been 
iuiagir.cd,  and  that  tho  want  of  troops  \&  greatly  felt. 
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Easily  Donb. — There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  so  flmall,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelre  subscribers  might  bo  easily  obtained  for  "Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  SI  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  cojty  to  the  person  wlio  genjg  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  eCcct.  , 

iStritorial  iHelauge. 

A  Newsboys  Aid  Association  lias  just  been  started  in  Philadel- 
phia, after  tlie  plan  of  the  benevolent  organization  that  has  so 
long  been  in  snccessful  operation  in  New  York. A  monu- 
mental obelisk  is  being  erected  on  the  New  Orleans  battle-ground. 
The  foundation  is  completed.  The  obelisk  is  to  be  entirely  of 
white  marble,  and  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  to  have  an  inner  stair- 
way running  up  through  the  entire  shaft. At  a  late  meeting 

of  the  Female  Kcform  Society,  it  was  stated  that  more  money 
was  paid  in  Boston  for  licentiousness  than  for  the  spread  of  the 

gospel. A.  J.  Farnham,  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  has  been  obliged 

to  leave  that  town  in  consequence  of  the  indignation  raised  by 
his  outrageous  slanders  against  several  girls  of  that  place.  Ho 
was  compelled  to  take  oath  before  a  magistrate  that  his  state- 
ments were  lies. A  horrible  accident  occurred,  recently,  to 

Mr.  Owen  McNulty,  an  employee  of  the  Peusylvania  Railroad 
Company.  He  was  walking  along  on  the  railroad,  on  his  way 
homo,  and  when  near  Chandler's  Station,  in  Salisbury  township, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Coatcsville,  he  was  run  against  by  the 
night  line  down,  which  threw  him  across  the  track,  and  the  wheels 
of  the  train  passed  over  his  body,  cutting  it  literally  in  two,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  carried  a  number  of  yards  on  the  cow- 
catcher.  There  are  50,051  rice  plantations  in  the  South,  the 

annual  product  of  which  is  worth  about  $4,000,000. At  a  late 

liquor  trial  in  New  York  city,  the  main  question  for  the  jury  to 
decide  was  whether  lager  beer  is  an  intoxicating  liquor.  Nine  of 
the  jurors  took  the  ground  that  lager  beer  is  intoxicating,  and  two 

that  it  is  not. A  relic  of  '76  was  turned  up  by  a  plough  on 

the  Culidge  estate  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  lately.  It  was  a  portion 
of  a  small  cannon,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  ex- 
ploded. How  and  when  the  death-dealing  implement  came  to  bo 
embedded  there  is  a  query  for  historians  and  antiquarians.  The 
same  ground  has  been  cultivated  constantly  for  several  years ;  the 
cannon  bears  indistinct  marks  of  an  inscription. The  punish- 
ment of  the  pillory  is  still  inflicted  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  but 

only  for  fortune-telling,  we  believe. A  babe  is  a  mother's 

anchor ;  she  cannot  go  far  from  her  moorings.  And  yet  a  true 
mother  never  lives  so  little  in  the  present  as  when  by  the  side  of 
the  cradle.  Her  thoughts  follow  the  imaged  future  of  her  child. 
That  babo  is  the  boldest  of  pilots,  and  guides  her  fearless  thoughts 
down  through  scenes  of  coming  years.     The  old  ark  never  made 

such  a  voyage  as  the  cradle  daily  makes. Elisha  Mason,  the 

last  Revolutionary  soldier  in  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  died  at 

Litchfield,  Juno  1,  in  the   100th  year  of  his  age. Catherine 

Bronk,  a  young  lady  of  Albany,  aged  14  yeai-s,  took  a  small  dose 
of  arsenic,  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  her  complexion, 
and  on  the  following  morning  she  was  an'ayed  in  a  shroud  for  the 

grave. The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  now  in  operation  232 

miles,  runs  no  cars  on  the  Sabbath,  cither  for  passengers,  freights 

or  mails. A  man  named  Townlcy,  working  for  a  Mr.  Roll,  of 

Madison,  N.  J.,  was  induced  to  drink  a  portion  of  the  contents  of 
a  bottle,  one  of  a  lot  purchased  by  Roll  at  auction,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  sick,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Upon  receiviuo- 
the  sad  intelligence,  Mrs.  Townley,  who  was  affected  with  a  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  became  so  excited,  that  she  foil  within  a  i'ew 
feet  of  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes 

afterwards. The   swill-milk  investigation   in   New   York    is 

making  queer  revcl.itions.  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  testified  that 
cows  confined   in  impure  air,  and  fed  upon  distillery  swill,  live  in 

a  state  analogous  to  delirium  tremens. It  has  been  practically 

demonstrated  that  crows  are  birds  of  prey,  and  destroy  and  eat 
young  turkeys  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  for  them  to  light  on 
one. A  candidate  for  congress  in  Pennsylvania,  with  an  edito- 
rial friend,  while  stumping  their  district,  lately,  got  belated,  and 
asked  to  stay  all  night  at  a  roadside  cabin  ;  but  the  owner  thonght 
they  looked  so  like  horse-tliieves,  that  he  told  them  to  move  on. 
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St.  Isaac's  Chuech,  St.  Pktersdurgii.— The  St.  Isaac's 
Church  at  St.  Pctcrsljurgh— the  building  of  which  has  lasted 
twenty-two  years,  and  during  which  time  it  lias  swallon'cd  im- 
mense sums — is  now  completely  finished,  and  tlie  consecration, 
with  the  assistance  of  nine  hundred  vocalists,  will  take  place  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  edifice  will  contain  six  thousand  people, 
and  has  been  lavishly  adorned  with  gold,  marble,  malachite  and 
jasper.  The  pictures  are  by  the  hands  of  Brulow,  Bruni,  Ncff, 
Bassin  and  Steuben. 


Cleaning  A  HARnoR.— At  Marseilles  the  city  has  been  treated 
to  a  new  spectacle  in  the  shape  of  a  grand  cascade,  and  a  rush  of 
crystal  waters  equal  to  any  waterfall.  The  river  Durance  has 
been  brought  over  a  vast  tract  of  territory,  to  empty  a  portion  of 
its  superfluous  volume  into  the  foetid  harbor. 
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A  LITERAL  Auditor. — A  speaker  at  a  stump  meeting  out 
AVest,  declared  that  he  know  no  cast,  no  west,  no  nortli,  no  south  ! 
"  Then,"  said  a  bystander,  "  vou  ought  to  go  to  school  and  learn 
your  geograplij-." 


<  ^  •  *  » 


YouNO  America. — "Lewis,  what  did  you  do  with  your  new 
trousers  '>"  said  an  anxious  papa.  "  I  swapped  'em  off." — "  For 
whaf?"— "  A  slung-shot,  Hoylo's  Games  and  the  Pirate's  Own 
Book." 


SSlapilse  (Satljcrings. 

Mr.  Rarey,  the  American  hor.se-tamer,  is  said  to  be  realizing  a 
splendid  fortune  in  (ircat  Britain. 

It  costs  twcnty-.si.x  dollars  an  hour  to  light  the  new  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  with  gas. 

A  census  just  completed  of  the  ciiiklrcn  in  Lawrence  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  makes  the  whole  number  3021 
— a  decrease  from  last  vcar  of  411. 

The  onlj-  living  heir  of  the  late  President  Mnnroo  is  Samuel  L. 
Gouverneur,  a  clerk  in  the  treasury  department.  His  mother  was 
the  president's  youngest  daughter. 

An  immense  haul  of  fish  was  made  at  Stone  Bridge,  R.  I., 
lately.  At  one  drawing  of  the  seine,  five  hundred  barrels  of  scup 
were  taken  in.     They  were  sold  on  the  spot  for  S500. 

The  youthful  prodigy,  Alfred  Stewart,  since  he  wm  abstracted 
from  the  Marsh  Troupe  of  juvenile  performers,  has  been  playing 
star  engagements  in  the  southern  and  western  theatres. 

The  swUl-miik  impostures  has  led  the  mayor  and  hoard  of 
health  of  New  Yori<  to  a  determination  to  c-xninine  also  into  the 
business  of  selling  "  swill-pork,"  that  is,  pork  fed  on  distillery 
swill. 

The  descent  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its  emhouchnre, 
averages  a  fraction  over  six  inches  to  the  mile,  and  the  average 
velocity  of  the  stream  is  about  2  1-2  miles  an  hour,  or  00  or  70 
miles  a  day. 

All  croakers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  salt  is  an  essential 
to  the  horse,  cattle  and  sheep.  They  will  thrive  better  on  less 
feed  with  it  than  witliout  it.  Particularly  it  is  important  animals 
should  be  supplied  as  the  weather  grows  warmer,  and  the  fresh 
feed  more  plenty  and  nutritious. 

A  lawyer  at  Madison,  Wis.,  objected  to  a  juryman  because  he 
declared  if  the  law  of  the  State  was  opposed  to  God's  law  he 
should  feel  obliged  to  obey  the  latter.  J5ut  Judge  Collins  over- 
ruled the  objection,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  to  be  jircsumcd 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  were  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  God. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution.  The  lot  on 
which  formerly  stood  the  house  occupied  by  Gen.  Washington,  as 
his  head-quarters,  is  now  vacant,  and  situated  as  it  is  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  great  portion  of  the  city,  would  be  a  favor- 
able site. 

Two  boys  in  L.awrcnce  stole  a  jug  of  rum  from  a  wagon,  one 
evening  lately,  wliich  they  secreted  till  Sunday,  when  they,  with 
other  lads,  went  into  the  woods  and  drank  it.  One  of  them, 
named  Maurice  Roach,  twelve  years  old,  and  a  very  bright  boy, 
was  found  dead  from  the  effects,  and  another  barely  escaped  with 
his  life. 

Some  fiends,  rccentlj',  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  bound  and  gagged 
Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  and  leaving  him  on  the  floor  of  his  store,  set 
the  building  on  fire.  The  groans  of  the  man  were  heard  by  per- 
sons alarmed  by  the  fire,  and  he  was  rescued.  The  store  was 
burned.  Air.  Brown  was  raving  crazy  when  rescued,  and  fought 
his  friends  with  desperation,  imagining  them  to  bo  his  assailants. 

Thomas  Cooper,  a  noted  English  skeptic,  and  author  of  "  The 
Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  has  recently  become  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  after  having  spent  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  lecturing 
and  writing  against  the  Bible,  he  is  now  striving  to  make  repara- 
tion for  the  mischief  he  must  have  done,  by  lecturing  in  defence 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Com.  Thom.os  ap  Catesby  Jones,  who  died  recently  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  after  a  protracted  illness,  was  one 
of  the  oldest  officers  of  the  navy,  having  entered  the  service  in 
1805.  His  service  at  sea  extended  over  19  years,  while  he  per- 
formed shore  duty  for  nearly  13  years.  The  retiring  board,  a  few 
years  ago,  placed  him  upon  the  reserved  list,  and  since  then  ho 
has  resided  on  his  beautiful  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  has  an  article  touching  ministers'  sons, 
in  which  it  deprecates  the  idea  that  they  are  worso  than  other 
sons.  It  takes  the  biographies,  and  says  :  "  Of  the  sons  of  one 
hundred,  over  one  hundred  and  ten  became  ministers.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, by  far  the  larger  proportion  rose  to  cmiuence  as  honor- 
able and  successful  men  in  business,  or  in  the  learned  professions. 
Is  there  any  body  of  one  hundred  men,  taken  at  randsm  from  any 
other  pursuits  of  life,  of  whom  the  same  can  be  said  !" 

The  oldest  woman  in  Michigan,  Mrs.  Vilctte,  of  La  Solle,  Mon- 
roe county,  was  buried  lately  in  the  Catholic  burying  ground.  She 
was  112  years  of  age,  and  h.id  lived  in  that  region  the  bettor  part 
of  a  century.  Her  husband — the  third  or  fourth  one — is  still  liv- 
ing, aged  seventy  years.  She  made  her  will  in  the  bitter  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  has  outlived  all  the  persons  to  whom  she 
had  bequeathed  her  property.  She  was  a  small  woman,  and  very 
active  for  one  of  Jier  age. 

A  "  reformed  burglar,"  writing  in  the  New  York  Herald,  says 
burglaries  are  mostly  committed  by  acquaintances  of  servant  girls. 
The  burglars  contract  friendships  with  the  girls,  who  are  often 
imawaro  of  their  character,  and  arc  introduced  into  the  house*  as 
their  brothers,  cousins,  etc.  They  make  use  of  their  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  all  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house,  procure 
keys,  etc.  He  warns  persons  to  exclude  unknown  male  visitors 
of  domestics  from  their  houses. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  relates  a  singular  story  of  a  "  death 
clock  "  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  residing  at  Newport,  Ky. 
It  is  simply  constructed,  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  clock-maUcVs 
will  not  make  it  keep  time.  Consequently  it  has  been  permitted 
to  rest  in  silence,  lliis,  however,  is  occasionally  broken,  when  it 
will  suddenly  strike  one,  which  proves  to  bo  a  dcath-kncU  of  one 
of  the  family.  Whenever  the  clock  strikes,  a  death  is  sure  to  fol- 
low a  few  hours  iiltcrwards. 

It  is  said  that  Richmond,  Va.,  can  bo.ast  of  having  the  largest 
flouring  mill  in  the  world.  It  is  twelve  stories  in  height,  fronts 
96  feet  on  Caiuil  Street,  and  is  165  feet  deep — total  height,  includ- 
ing the  observatory  is  135  feet.  The  rear  wall,  embracing  a  [lart 
of  the  granite  foundation,  is  l-t8  feet  high.  Each  floor  contains 
about  14,500  superficial  feet;  including  the  two  floors  in  the  roof, 
the  total  would  he  about  155,000  square  feet — or  rather  more  than 
three  and  a  half  acres.  Altogether,  the  available  space  within  the 
walls  of  this  building  is  about  200,000  square  feet. 

The  national  school  choral  festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Lon- 
don, was  a  wondrous  giuhering,  and  only  e<]uallcd  in  inlerest  by 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  school  children  at  St.  Paul  s  Cathe- 
dral. There  were  no  loss  than  21,222  porsoni  attracted  by  the 
festival.  The  queen  and  prince  consort,  accompanied  by  the 
Princess  Alice,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  etc.,  entered  the  jialaco 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  as  they  approached  the  transept,  the 
children  commenced  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  sang  it  with 
thrilling  eflcct,  as  may  be  imagined,  whcu  about  five  thousand 
young,  flesh  voices  were  united  in  singing  that  glorious  anthem. 
Those  -who  weie  near  her  majesty,  say  that  she  lairly  trembled 
with  emotion. 
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....  Imitation  is  the  sinccrcst  of  flattery. — Colton. 

....  There  may  bo  pride  in  rags,  in  a  solemn  look  or  a  lowly 
carriage. — Mason. 

....  The  hate  which  we  all  bear  with  the  most  Christian  pa- 
tience, is  the  hate  of  those  who  envy  us. — Lacon. 

....  In  this  world,  full  often  our  joys  aro  only  the  tender 
shadows  which  our  sorrows  cast. — Beechcr. 

....  Great  warriors,  like  great  earthquakes,  are  mainly  remem- 
bered for  the  mischief  they  have  done. — Bovee. 

....  Neither  contentment  nor  discontentment  arises  from  the 
outward  condition,  hut  from  the  inward  disposition. — Mason. 

....  He  submits  himself  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope,  who 
sufters  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  fit  of  passion. — Lavaler. 

....  Faiths  wear  out  in  many  cases,  and  the  truth  of  things  is 
the  ultimate  level,  unaffected  by  mortal  enthusiasm. —  Wilkinson. 

....  A  king  said  to  a  holy  man  :  "Are  you  ever  thinking  of 
me  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  at  such  times  as  1  am  forgetting  God 
Almighty." — Sndi. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  the  character 

of  some  men's  minds,  for  the  reason  that  they  seem  to  have  no 
minds  at  all. — Bovc.e. 

....  So  much  of  our  time  is  preparation,  so  much  is  routine, 
and  so  much  retrospect,  that  the  pith  of  each  man's  geuius  con- 
tracts itself  to  a  very  few  hours. — Kmason. 

....  Royal  favorites  are  often  obliged  to  carry  their  complais- 
ance further  than  they  meant.  They  live  for  their  master's  pleas- 
ure, and  they  die  for  his  convenience. — Colton. 

....  The  highest  excellence  is  seldom  attained  in  more  than 
one  vocation.  The  roads  leading  to  distinction  in  separate  pur- 
suits diverge,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the  one,  the  further  we 
recede  from  the  other. — Bocee. 

....  If  you  are  under  obligation  to  many,  it  is  prudent  to  post- 
pone the  recompensing  of  one,  until  it  be  in  your  power  to 
remunerate  all,  otherwise  you  will  make  more  enemies  by  what 
you  give  than  by  what  you  withhold. — Lacon. 

....  There  aro  joys  which  long  to  be  ours.  God  sends  ten 
thousand  truths  which  come  about  us  like  birds  seeking  inlet ;  but 
we  are  shut  up  to  them,  and  so  they  bring  us  nothing,  but  sit  and 
sing  awhile  upon  the  roof,  and  then  fly  away. — Beecher. 
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Women  aro  seldom  sailors,  but  they  sometimes  command 
smacks. 

Why  is  John  Rigger's  boy  larger  than  his  father  ?  Because  ho 
is  a  little  Bigger. 

The  fellow  who  put  the  thing  in  a  nutshell,  found  it  cracked  a 
day  or  two  afterwards. 

A  clergyman,  who  lives  on  the  seashore,  says  ho  likes  calm 
Sundays,  because  he  is  opposed  to  Sabbath  breakers. 

The  Portsmouth  Chronicle  says  that  a  dealer  in  that  city  adver- 
tises "  iron  slates "  for  sale,  it  suggests  that  they  should  bo 
framed  with  pine  oak. 

"  What  would  you  be,  dearest,"  said  Walter  to  his  sweetheart, 
"  if  I  wore  to  press  the  seal  of  love  upon  those  sealing-wax  lips  V 
"  I  should  be  stationary." 

Why  are  sheep  the  most  dissipated  and  unfortunate  of  animals  ■? 
Because  they  gambol  in  their  youth,  frequent  the  turt,  aro  very 
often  blacklegs,  aud  are  universally  fleeced. 

Jerrold  went  to  a  party  at  which  a  Mr.  Pepper  had  assembled 
all  his  friends.  Jerrold  said  to  his  host,  on  entering  the  room  : 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Pepper,  how  glad  you  must  be  to  seo  all  your 
friends  mustered  I" 

Why  is  a  pretty  young  lady  like  a  locomotive  engine  ?  Don't 
give  it  up  ;  tiierc  are  lots  of  reasons.  She  sends  ott'  the  sparks, 
transports  the  mails  (males),  has  a  train  following  her,  and  passes 
over  the  plain. 

"  I  believe  that  mine  will  be  the  fate  of  Abel,"  said  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  one  day.  "  Why  so  V  inquired  the  husband.  "Be- 
cause Abel  was  killed  by  a  club,  and  your  club  will  kill  ine  if  you 
continue  to  go  to  it  every  night." 

"  So  poor  Mrs.  Prim  is  dead  at  last."  "  0,  yez,  poor  critter  I 
she  couldn't  bear  to  hear  how  Dr.  Squibs  was  sliding  up  to  Wid- 
der  Wimple  ;  so  she  jist  tilled  wid  grief,  and  sunk  under  it — she 
did."  "  Poor,  unfortunate  creetur  1  Pray,  how  does  my  new 
cap  look  V 
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NEW  ORLEANS  VIG1L.4NCE  COSmiTTEE. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  New  Orleans,  was  drawn  for  us  on  the  spot.  The 
large  building  near  to  the  cathedral  was  occupied  by  Capt.  Dun- 
can, commander  of  the  Vigilants,  as  his  head-quarters.  On  the 
extreme  left  is  an  old  Spanish  house,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Peter's 
Street,  now  a  cafe'.  The  barricade  in  ftont  was  erected  along 
Chartres  Street.  The  intelligence  of  the  formation  of  a  Vigilance 
Committee  in  New  Orleans,  its  armed  occupation  of  the  arsenal, 
and  of  important  points  of  the  city,  came  upon  us  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  It  was  nothing  short  of  revolution,  and  further  news 
was  looked  for  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Occuning  direct- 
ly on  the  eve  of  a  municipal  election,  always  a  period  of  more  or 
less  violence  and  excitement,  it  was  feared  that  the  city  would  bo 
the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  conflict.  Fortunately  these  auliripa- 
tions  were  not  realised.  The  election  passed  off  without  blood- 
shed, and  the  Vigilance  Committee,  if  not  disbanded,  have  at  least 


laid  aside  their  arms  for  the  present.  The  revolution  broke  out  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  2,  when  the  Committee. to  the 
number  of  about  eight  hundred  took  possession  of  the  arsenal  in 
Jackson  Square,  and  the  prisons,  fortified  their  position  with  can- 
non, and  posted  sentinels  along  their  lines.  The  commander  of 
the  Vigilance  forces  was  Major  J.  K.  Duncan,  late  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer.  Many  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  New  Orleans  were  enrolled  in  their  ranks.  On  the  other 
hand,  equally  honorable  and  influential  citizens  were  opposed  to 
the  revolution.  The  press  was  equally  divided,  the  Picayune  and 
the  Crescent  City  supporting  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the 
Delta  and  True  Delta  deciding  for  the  Vigilance  Committee,  the 
other  papers  remaining  neutral.  The  declared  objects  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  to  "  maintain  th«  rights  inviolably  of  every  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  citizen,  restore  public  order,  abate  crime,  and  ex- 
pel or  punish,  as  they  may  determine,  such  notorious  robbers  and 
assassins  as  the  arm  of  the  law  has,  either  from  the  infidelity  of  its 


public  servants  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  laws  themselves,  left  un- 
whipt  of  iuBtice."  On  Juno  4,  Mayor  Waterman  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Committee,  by  which  he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  special 
police  to  protect  liberty  and  life  and  execute  the  laws.  The  may- 
or's action,  however,  was  repudiated  by  the  rest  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  his  place  supplied  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
aldermen.  Meanwhile  both  sides  kept  adding  to  their  forces,  and 
in  this  belligerent  and  threatening  position  the  two  parties  re- 
mained till  the  morning  of  the  election,  Monday,  June  7.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  armed  anger  and  separation  of  the 
town,  the  election  was  held  on  that  day,  and  Col.  Gerard  Stith,  a 
practical  printer,  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  long  a  resident  of  New 
Orleans,  was  elected  mayor,  the  Vigilance  Committee,  we  believe, 
or  most  of  them,  abstaining  from  voting.  While  we  acknowledge 
that  New  Orleans  was  in  a  desperate  condition,  with  crime  ram- 
pant in  its  streets,  we  must  deplore  the  action  of  the  citizens  who 
formed  the  Vigilance  Committee,  however  high  their  purpose. 
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[Written  for  I!;iUou'3  Pirtorial.] 
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STRUGGLES  OF  THE  HEABT. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    REAL    LIFE. 

BT   JAJIE8    FRAKKLIN   FITTS. 
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CHAPTER  XIX.— [continued.] 

Long  before  the  hoar  of  the  opening  of  the  court,  the  coiirt- 
houpe  was  besicfied  by  the  eager  throng ;  and  when  at  last  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  the  foremost  pressed  eagerly  in,  and  tlie 
whole  body  of  the  room  was  quickly  filled,  while  hundreds  were 
compelled  to  stay  outside,  some  peering  in  at  windows,  and  all 
struggling  anxiously  in  the  vain  attempt  to  gain  admittance.  The 
court-room  was  an  old-fashioned  one,  with  high  ceiling  and  darkly- 
painted  panelling,  which  latter  gave  a  sombre  air  to  the  entire 
apartment.  So  at  least  thought  Alice  Forester,  as  she  entered  the 
bar  of  the  court  by  a  private  entrance,  accompanied  by  Roland 
and  the  Waldrons,  and  cast  her  eyes  anxiously  about  her.  Her 
heart  sank  as  she  gazed.  She  saw  a  confused  mass  of  human 
beings,  agitated  and  restless  from  excitement,  with  heads  bent 
forward  and  eyes  directed  towards  the  one  absorbing  object  of  in- 
terest— herself.  Many  she  saw,  loo,  who  seemed  eager  to  exhibit 
to  her  their  sympathy  and  encouragement ;  but  she  would  not 
recognize  them ;  she  could  not,  in  this  her  hour  of  humiliation, 
and  dropping  her  veil,  she  awaited  the  commencement  of  the 
trial — a  ceremony  that  seemed  to  her  but  a  mockery  which  would 
certainly  precede  her  condemnation. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived  for  the  opening  of  the  court,  and,  as 
was  expected,  the  case  of  "  the  People  vs.  Alice  Forester  "  was 
first  called.  The  preliminary  proceedings  were  soon  disposed  of, 
and,  the  jury  having  been  sworn  and  conducted  to  their  seats,  the 
trial  was  fairly  opened. 

"Alice  Forester,  stand  up." 

Her  counsel  sat  by  her  side,  and  supported  her  as  she  obeyed. 
"Answer — are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 
She  stood  in  trembling  confusion,  irresolute  and  speechless. 
"  Say  not  guilty,"  commanded  the  advocate,  in  a  whisper. 
"But  I  dare  not — I  fear — I — " 

She  returned  her  answer  in  the  same  tone,  but  broken  and  im- 
perfect. The  advocate  then  answered  the  question  of  the  court  in 
a  bold,  firm  voice  : 

"  I  am  authorized  to  answer  for  my  client — not  guilty !" 
Alice  Forester  sankinto  her  chair,  and,  overwhelmed  with  the 
emotions  called  up  by  the  (luostion,  she  heard  nothing  during  the 
next  few  moments  but  a  confused  hum  of  voices.  The  voice  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  his  opening  plea  aroused  her, 
and  she  listened  with  feelings  of  despair  to  the  accusations  em- 
bodied in  his  words. 

His  plea  was  long  and  carefully  elaborated,  and  conviction  was 
visible  upon  not  a  few  of  the  faces  of  the  spectators  as  he  enume- 
rated the  facts  which  ho  intended  to  prove.  He  commenced  by 
stating  that  the  case  under  consideration  was  one  wliicli  had  for 
years  been  involved  in  mystery,  and  that  the  revelations  which  he 
was  prepared  to  make,  through  liis  witnesses,  seemed  almost  at 
this  late  day  like  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon  the  head  of  the 
guilty  party.  The  deed  was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  enormity. 
Murder,  even  in  its  most  jnstiliable  form,  was  a  spectacle  sufficient 
to  agitato  a  whole  community  with  horror;  but  a  deed  hke  this — 
the  destruction  of  a  husband  by  a  wife— was  one  which,  in  a  far 
greater  degree,  demanded  justice.  He  admonished  the  jury,  that 
however  they  might  feci  disposed  to  pity  and  exonerate  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  on  account  of  her  sex  and  appearance,  they  must 
remember  the  innocent  victim  of  this  bloody  transaction,  and 
reserve  for  him  their  compassion.  Ho  reminded  them. of  Walter 
Forester  a.^  they  knew  him  ;  he  spoke  to  them  as  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  deceased,  and  warned  them  to  beware  how  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues,  his  nobleness,  and  his  kindly  dispo- 
sition, was  obliterated  by  a  misapplied  and  suicidal  pity  for  the 
prisoner.  He  appealed  to  them  as  good  citizens,  as  lovers  of  jus- 
tice, law  and  order,  to  consider  calndy  and  deliberately  the  testi- 
mony which  was  about  to  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  his  arguments  ; 
and  lastly,  he  dwelt  with  emphasis,  and  at  considerable  length, 
upon  the  fearful  consequences  which  might  naturally  bo  expected 
ensue,  should  an  example  of  ill-judged  clemency  here  be  set,  and 
the  peq)ctrator  of  so  base  a  crime  be  permitted  to  go  unscathed, — 
a  crime,  ho  would  venture  to  assume,  beyond  the  memory  of  any 
person  present,  tcrriblo,  bloody  and  monstrous. 

Next  in  order  was  the  examination  of  witnesses.  The  name  of 
Paul  Oswald  was  first  called,  and  the  oath  was  administered.  As 
he  placed  the  Bible  to  his  lips,  ho  encountered  the  stern  glance  of 
Philip  Waldron,  and  he  quailed  in  confusion  ;  but  recovering  the 
easy,  careless  demeanor  which  ho  had  before  assumed,  betook 
tho  stand.  His  testimony,  elicited  in  the  usual  manner  by  tlio 
questions  of  the  counsel,  was  of  great  length,  and  great  impor- 
tance, as  wo  shall  see,  hut  given  with  a  cool,  self  possessed  readi- 
ness, which  carried  conviction  to  the  mindsof  many,  and  rendered 
the  case  almost  hopeless  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  His  evidence 
was,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

He  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  deceased,  Walter  Fores- 
ter, as  also  with  the  prisoner,  whom  lie  testified  had  been  the  wife 
of  the  deceased.  He  Imd  known  tlicni  both  from  cliihlliood,  and 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  hu'^band  to  have  been  mild  aud  inof- 


fensive ;  that  of  the  wife,  wayward  and  passionate.  After  tho 
marriage  of  the  two,  be  had  been  intimate  and  on  a  familiar  foot- 
ing with  the  family ;  and  while  in  the  house,  bad  often  noticed  the 
unaccountable  hatred  which  the  prisoner  seemed  to  bear  towards 
her  husband, — a  hatred  which  seemed  to  increase  and  become 
more  bitter  every  day. 

At  this  point  an  interruption  occurred.  As  she  heard  this  tes- 
timony, tho  prisoner,  forgetful  of  the  place,  and  stilling  for  the 
moment  her  poignant  grief,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  fixed  her  eyes, 
glowing  with  horror  and  indignation,  upon  the  witness.  Oswald 
was  confused,  and  startled  ;  but  the  prisoner  suddenly  recollected 
herself,  and  sat  down.  But  the  incident  had  created  an  intense 
feeling  among  tho  spectators,  and  it  was  some  moments  before 
order  conld  be  restored.  Tho  witness  at  last  resumed  his 
testimony. 

He  said  that  he  at  last  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
friend,  and  repeatedly  warned  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from 
the  enmity  of  his  wife  ;  but  that  Forester  always  answered  that 
though  he  knew  his  wife  to  bo  his  worst  enemy,  yet  he  could  never 
believe  her  as  bad  as  to  seek  his  life.  After  this,  he  had  contented 
himself  with  a  close  observation  of  tho  movements  of  the  prison- 
er, and  by  this  means  he  had  become  acquainted  with  tho  facts  of 
the  death  of  Walter  Forester. 

He  had  been  in  tho  village  all  day ;  ho  reraomborod  it  well ;  it 
was  the  1 7th  of  October,  18 — .  He  had  intended  to  visit  his 
friend  in  the  morning,  but  business  had  prevented  him,  and  it  was 
almost  night  before  he  was  fairly  upon  the  road.  As  night  came 
on,  it  became  very  dark,  and  before  ho  arrived  at  The  Willows,  a 
furious  storm  of  rain  commenced.  No  person  was  stirring  abroad ; 
he  met  no  one  upon  the  road.  He  anived  at  The  Willows  at 
nine  in  the  evening,  or  near  that  hour,  but  from  the  outside  could 
discover  no  light  in  the  building.  Surprised  at  this,  as  ho  knew 
that  his  friend  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  front  part  of  the  house, 
he  entered  without  knocking,  and  groped  along  in  the  dark  hall. 
Nothing  was  heard  until  he  found  tho  door  at  tho  end  of  the  hall, 
when,  as  he  opened  it,  he  distinctly  heard  a  deep  groan  from  tho 
next  room,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall.  Alarmed  at  this,  ho 
stopped  and  listened.  Nothing  cam©  to  his  car,  and  ho  at  last 
pushed  open  the  door  before  him,  ftnd  entered.  He  hardly  stepped 
over  the  threshold,  however,  for  he  paused  in  horror,  spell-bound 
by  the  fearful  scene  before  him. 

A  candle  stood  upon  the  table,  and  although  it  had  been  over- 
tamed,  it  still  burned  feebly,  and  gave  enough  light  to  enable  him 
to  discover  everything  in  the  room.  Walter  Forester  lay  upon 
the  floor,  half-raised  by  the  violence  of  his  struggles,  the  blood 
pouring  from  a  wound  in  his  side,  his  hands  clutching  the  heavy 
table-cloth  which  he  had  dragged  from  tho  table,  and  his  eyes  fas- 
tened imploringly  upon  his  wife,  who  stood  over  him»with  a 
bloody  dagger  brandished  in  her  hand.  The  victim  was,  as  he 
believed,  too  weak  to  ntter  a  word ;  for  while  he  looked  on,  to  his 
horror,  and  before  he  could  arrest  her  arm,  tho  murderess  delibe- 
rately raised  the  dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  his  breast.  He  then 
sank  back  upon  the  floor  without  a  groan,  and  remained  silent. 

At  this  point,  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  spectators 
found  free  vent  in  groans  and  cries,  and  the  court  for  a  few  mo- 
ments presented  a  scene  of  strange  confusion.  Roland  Forester, 
though  ho  remembered  to  whose  testimony  he  was  listening,  bowed 
his  head,  and  sat  like  one  petrified^as  its  crushing  weight  fell  on 
his  heart.  Helen  Waldron  whispered  in  his  ear,  but  h(^answered 
not ;  the  hand  of  fate  seemed  at  last  to  have  closed  upon  him  with 
its  iron  grasp.  Tho  prisoner'j  countenance  was  covered  by  her 
veil,  and  none  could  see  its  cold,  8t.;rn  agony — the  agony  of 
despair. 

Order  was  at  length  restored,  and  tho  witness  proceeded.  The 
prisoner,  he  said,  when  she  saw  him,  had  "for  a  moment  looked 
upon  him  with  tenor  and  dismay ;  then,  throwing  herself  at  his 
feet,  besought  him  not  to  betray  her  to  certain  death.  He  had  at 
first  firmly  resolved  to  deliver  her  up  then  to  justice,  but  as  he 
reflected,  and  witnessed  her  agony,  bo  wavcreil,  and  at  last  con- 
sented to  keep  the  matter  secret,  but  npon  the  condition  that  she 
should  fly  from  the  neighborhood  and  never  return.  To  this  she 
consented,  and  he  charged  himself  with  the  business  of  disposing 
of  the  body.  In  doing  this,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  might  lay 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  murder,  but  he 
had  acted  solely  from  motives  of  pity  to  the  prisoner.  The  body 
was  entrusted  to  tho  charge  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  then  lying 
in  the  river,  with  instructions  to  throw  it  overboard  when  be  should 
reach  tho  ocean,  out  of  sight  of  land.  This  captain  had  since 
died.  He  had  intended,  he  further  stated,  to  carry  tho  secret  with 
him  to  tho  grave,  but  with  the  return  of  tho  prisoner  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, ho  had  felt  bound  to  make  the  matter  pul)lic. 

At  this  stage  of  tho  proceedings,  tho  witness  was  given  up  to 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  by  whom  he  was  severely  cross-exam- 
ined ;  but  ho  failed  to  invalidate  his  testimony,  save  upon  one  or 
two  points.  In  fact,  Oswald  had  so  [jreparcd  himself  that  he  was 
enabled  to  meet  coolly  and  with  an  instant  reply  every  question, 
and  ho  finally  left  the  stand  with  a  triumphant  glanco  toward 
Philip  WaUlron  and  those  near  him. 

Waldron  was  next  called,  and,  though  unwillingly,  was  made 
to  corroborate  Oswald's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  ill-feeling  be- 
tween Walter  Forester  and  his  wife.  In  answer  to  an  inciniry 
from  the  counsel  for  tho  defence,  however,  ho  averred  that  he 
would  not  believe  Paul  Oswald  upon  oath. 

But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  testimony  by  itself  made  but  a 
slight  impression.  No  other  could  be  found  willing  to  make  oath 
to  the  same  belief,  and  Oswald's  fearful  weight  of  evidence  was 
admitted,  and  stood  as  if  unimpeachcd.  Several  witnesses  were 
next  introduced  who  had  joined  in  tho  search  for  the  body,  and 
who  testified  to  the  finding  of  parts  of  garments  upon  the  river, 
which  Walter  Forester  bad  worn.     The  absence  of  Alice  Forester 


fiom  the  neighborhood  for  over  ten  years  was  conclusively  proved, 
all  of  which  went  to  substantiate  the  evidence  of  Oswald.  Long 
before  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  in,  each  person  in  the 
room,  crowded  as  it  was  to  suffocation,  seemed  to  have  settled 
back  into  the  conviction  of  the  hopeless  guilt  and  almost  certain 
doom  of  the  accused.  Still,  all  bent  eagerly  forward  to  catch 
every  word  and  hear  every  sound. 

Many  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  and 
tho  counsel  labored  heroically  and  incessantly  for  his  client,  but  it 
was  vain  to  attempt  to  turn  tho  overwhelming  tide  which  was 
bearing  down  against  her.  The  conduct  of  Oswald  upon  repeated 
occasions,  during  the  preceding  five  years,  was  adduced  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  his  statements;  his  connection  with  CoUard,  among  other 
things,  was  instanced,  and  evidence  received  to  prove  that  Oswald 
had  been  the  chief  mover  in  creating  the  rupture  between  Walter 
Forester  and  his  wife,  and  that,  therefore,  ho  must  have  borne  a 
part  in  the  murder.  But  what  was  this,  when  viewed  with  the 
testimony  of  one  who  had  actually  witnessed  the  deed — who  had 
seen  the  blow  struck  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  ?  Philip  Wal- 
dron looked  upon  the  prisoner,  and  felt  there  was  no  hope. 
Roland  sat  immovable  in  his  despair.  Paul  Oswald  sat  in  the 
front  row  of  tho  spectators,  his  basilisk  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon 
the  prisoner  with  a  look  of  hateful  triumph,  which  spoke  more 
plainly  than  words  his  gratification. 

Tho  whole  day  had  now  been  occupied  with  the  trial,  and  as 
the  last  witness  left  tho  stand,  his  form  could  hardly  be  discerned 
in  tho  darkness  which  had  slowly  enveloped  everything  within  the 
room.  Candles  were  brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  bench  and 
around  the  bar,  but  their  light  was  faint  and  but  partially  illumined 
the  room.  The  feverish  spectators  had  risen  to  their  feet  in  their 
excitement,  and  now  stood  with  straining  eyes,  waiting  for  the 
resumption  of  tho  proceedings.  Not  one  of  them  had  left  the 
room  during  the  whole  day,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  conld 
have  left,  for  tho  doors,  tho  steps,  and  tho  street  in  front  were 
blockaded  for  rods  on  either  hand  by  tho  multitudes  who  were 
unable  to  gain  admittance. 

As  the  lights  flashed  in  the  hall,  there  was  for  a  moment  a  stay 
to  tho  proceedings.  Judges,  counsellors,  and  tho  jury,  as  if  by 
general  consent,  sat  in  silence  for  a  brief  interval,  all  impressed 
with  the  solemnity,  the  awfulness  of  the  scene.  The  trial  was  fast 
approaching  its  conclusion ;  and  what  that  conclusion  would  bo, 
none  seemed  to  doubt.  The  twelve  jurymen  sat  in  their  places  as 
they  had  sat  since  tho  beginning  of  the  trial,  but  the  expression 
of  one  Was  that  of  tho  whole.  The  gloomy  look  of  stern  resolve 
that  sat  upon  their  faces  spoke  fearfully  for  the  fate  of  the  accused ; 
their  verdict  was  plainly  written  upon  their  countenances. 

At  length  the  presiding  judge  asked  :  "Are  any  more  witnesses 
to  be  called  1" 

There  were  none.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  that  could  bo  ad- 
duced had  been  made  use  of  by  the  defence  ;  the  examination  of 
their  witnesses  had  occupied  hours,  until  every  resource  was  ex- 
hausted, and  nothing  remained  but  the  concluding  speeches  of  tho 
counsels,  and  the  charge  of  the  judge  before  the  ease  would  be 
submitted  to  the  jury.  Tho  counsel  for  the  defence  rose,  and 
looked  hesitatingly  around  him.  Evidently  he  felt  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  cause  he  had  undertaken,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  at 
first  to  decide  upon  what  form  of  words  to  use  in  commencing  hia 
unavailing  argument.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  turned  to  tho 
jury,  and  commenced  ;  but  hardly  had  a  dozen  words  escaped  hia 
lips,  when  a  sudden  uproar  and  confusion  at  the  door  interrupted 
him.  The  crowd  in  tho  street  were  swaying  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  those  who  were  so  densely  packed  about  the  entrance, 
slowly  gave  way  and  fell  back  on  each  side,  while  a  dozen  voices 
without  shouted  simultaneously,  "A  new  witness  !  anew  witness!" 

The  words  ran  in  a  whisper  through  the  court-room,  and  every- 
body started  up  to  obtain  a  glance  at  the  man  who  was  slowly 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd  ;  some  even  mounting  upon 
benches  and  tables  in  their  anxiety.  Tho  man  was  weak  and  fee- 
ble, and  two  officers  supported  him  as  he  walked.  He  stopped  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  tho  counsel  for  the  defence,  after  which  he 
moved  for^vard  tow.trd  the  witness-box.  Every  eye  in  the  room 
was  bent  earnestly  upon  him,  and  stout  arms  wore  extended  to 
support  him  ;  but  he  suddenly  seemed  to  recover  his  strength,  for, 
with  an  effort,  he  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  walked 
firmly  to  the  stand.  Supporting  himself  upon  tho  railing  in  front, 
he  raised  his  eyes,  and  with  a  piercing  glance  of  scrutiny,  scanned 
the  whole  assembly  before  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AN   ASTOUNDING   DISCLOSURE. 

Alice  Fohestkr  and  Roland,  and  Philip  AValdron  and  his 
daughter,  had  looked  up  as  they  heard  the  confusion  and  the 
announcement  of  another  witness,  but  the  last  three  felt  a  strange 
thrill  of  hope  as  they  recognized  in  the  man  who  had  just  entered 
the  witness-box,  Stephen  Brando  ! 

There  was  one  other  upon  whom  the  strange  advent  of  this  man 
produced  a  deep  eifoct,  but  the  feelings  of  this  one  were  those  of 
horror.  He  stared  ujion  him  with  terrified  amazement  as  he  raised 
his  eyes ;  and  Brando,  attracted  by  his  look,  gave  back  the  glanco 
with  one  of  fierce  hatred.  Tho  latter  was  strangely  altered ;  in 
fact,  ho  resembled  a  dead  as  much  as  a  living  man.  His  face  was 
haggard,  pale  and  wan,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  an  unnatural 
brilliancy.  His  w'eakness  had  not  all  left  him,  for  he  still  leaned 
heavily  upon  the  railing,  refusing  tho  permission  to  sit,  which  had 
been  ofii^ed  him.  Ho  was  sworn,  and  in  rc])ly  to  tho  first  ques- 
tion, the  usual  asking  of  the  name,  ho  replied : 

"  I  am  called  Stephen  Brando." 

"But  I  protest!"  shouted  Oswald,  springing  forward  in  terrified 
c.\.citement.     "He  died— he  has  no — " 
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"  Sit  down,  sir !"  commnndcd  one  of  tlic  judges,  nngrily. 

Oswald  scarcely  heeded  the  interruption,  but  stood  gazing  upon 
Brando,  and  had  begun  anotlicr  wild,  disconnected  speech,  when 
the  judge  commanded,  sternly  : 

"  Officer,  take  that  man  in  charge  ;  and  if  ho  makes  more  dis- 
turbance, remove  him  from  the  room." 

The  constable  moved  to  the  side  of  Oswald,  who,  utterly  power- 
less, fell  back  upon  the  seat.  Stephen  Brande  spoke  as  he  saw 
the  counsel  about  to  proceed  with  his  questioning,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  somewhat  weaker  than  his  natural  tone  : 

"I  have  a  plain  story  to  toll,  sir;  and  if  his  honor  will  permit, 
I  should  like  to  tell  it  in  my  own  way." 

"Does  what  you  have  to  say  relate  to  the  case  now  before  the 
court  I"  asked  the  judge. 

"  If  this  is  the  trial  of  Alice  Forester." 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  what  I  have  to  say  relates  only  to  this  case." 

"  Say  on,  then." 

The  witness  cast  one  glance  towards  the  prisoner  and  lior  com- 
panions, who  were  all  eagcriy  regarding  him,  and  in  a  voice  of 
increased  strength  and  firmness,  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  Walter  Forester  was  well  known  to  me,  gentlcmeni;  indeed, 
I  may  safely  say  I  was  his  best  friend.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  some  present  who  have  never  heard  of  me  before,  but  what  I 
have  said  is  nevertheless  true.  I  well  knew  his  wife,  the  prisoner, 
also,  and  for  a  year  after  their  marriage,  I  have  never  seen  a  hap- 
pier pair  than  were  those  two." 

Whispers  of  assent  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  all  bent  more 
eagerly  forward  to  hear  the  next  words  of  the  witness. 

"  This  lasted,  I  say,  for  a  year,  but  then  came  a  change.  Wal- 
ter Forester  had  a  friend  in  whom  he  trusted,  a  man  whom  ho 
admitted  into  his  family.  Bnt  this  man  was  a  traitor  and  a  vil- 
lain, a  vilo,  base  being,  not  fit  to  boar  the  name  of  man.  And 
situated  as  he  was,  almost  an  inmate  of  Walter  Forester's  house, 
beloved  for  what  he  seemed  to  be,  trusted,  confided  in,  this  villain 
went  deliberately  to  work  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  friend, — 
of  him  who  would  have  lost  his  right  arm,  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary, in  his  defence. 

"The  objects  of  this  man  were  twofold.  His  was  one  of  those 
base,  black  hearts  that  can  stoop  to  any  revenge,  and  revenge  was 
his  first  motive.  He  had  loved  Walter  Forester's  wife  before  she 
became  so,  but  she  turned  from  this  evil  one,  and  gave  her  hand 
to  Forester  instead.  Then  the  furious  rival  swore  an  oath  of  re- 
venge; lie  swore  that  Walter  Forester  and  his  wife  should  suffer 
deeply,  and,  dissembling  his  hatred  under  the  cloak  of  friendship, 
ho  went  coolly  to  work  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  His  other  ob- 
ject was  avarice  ;  he  envied  his  friend  for  his  wealth,  and  deter- 
mined to  work  his  ruin,  that  he  might  seize  upon  his  wealth. 

"And  this  man's  plan  of  revenge — none  hut  his  own  heart  could 
have  conceived,  none  but  his  own  executed  it.  It  was — think  of 
it,  gentlemen, — it  was  to  induce  the  wife  to  murder  her  husband  !" 

"  Ha,  ha !"  muttered  Oswald,  hoarsely ;  "  a  fine  story — a  pretty 
story!" 

But  tho  officer  grasped  him  menacingly,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  remain  quiet,  and  Stephen  Brando  continued  : 

"  With  devilish  arts  did  this  man  pursue  his  plans  ;  with  every 
instrument  that  his  heart  could  suggest,  he  labored  to  ensure  them, 
and  at  last  his  plans  succeeded — j-es,  and  but  too  well.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  tell  of  all  his  artifices,  of  how  letters  were  forged, 
with  the  name  of  the  husband  appended,  and  left  in  the  way  of 
the  wife;  letters  whose  contents  might  have  maddened  an  angel 
of  light;  letters  in  which  she  was  spoken  of  contemptuously,  and 
in  whose  dark  contents  infidelity  to  her  was  the  least  of  the  crimes 
hinted  at.  She  bore  it  uncomplainingly,  that  noble  wife,  until  at 
last  she  could  bear  no  more ;  her  blood  was  worked  into  a  fury  of 
hatred,  and  she  conceived  that  the  life  of  her  husband  was  to  her 
a  living  disgrace  ;  and  then  she  resolved  to  have  his  blood  as  an 
atonement  for  her  wrongs.  Ah,  how  that  false  friend  exulted  as 
ho  read  her  determination,  day  by  day!  But  she  was  not  alone ; 
she  confided  tho  matter  to  her  brother,  and  together  they  plotted 
the  death  of  Walter  Forester.  But  let  me  hasten  :  they  surprised 
the  unhappy  man  in  his  room,  and  with  repeated  dagger-strokes, 
they  brought  him  to  the  floor.  Then  was  the  time  for  the  villain- 
friend  ;  and  he  suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  surprised  them  at 
their  work.  And  then — then  wluit  deep  remorse,  what  bitter  re- 
pentance was  theirs  when  they  knew  that  they  were  tho  dupes  of 
a  villain, — that  they  destroyed  their  own  happiness  and  shed  inno- 
cent blood ! 

"But  the  deed  was  done,  and  from  that  hour  did  this  man  wield 
over  them  his  mighty  power.  First,  he  forged  a  will,  by  viituo  of 
which  he  gained  the  property  of  Walter  Forester;  then  he  de- 
prived the  sorrowing  mother  of  her  infant  son,  and  hoped  in  this 
way  to  induce  her  to  become  his  wife.  But  she  seized  her  child 
privately,  and,  with  her  brother,  she  disappeared.  Then  the  en- 
raged villain  tracked  them,  and  at  last,  after  years  had  passed,  and 
the  brother  had  died,  ho  found  them,  and  compelled  the  mother  to 
give  up  her  son.  That  boy  he  held  for  years;  and  because  ho 
could  not  bring  him  to  bow  to  his  evil  will,  at  last  he  tried  to 
murder  him.  And  when  he  failed  in  this,  fearful  of  the  retribu- 
tion of  tho  law,  he  attempted  to  force  the  mother  to  become  his 
wife,  that  she  might  stay  the  proceedings  against  him  ;  and  when 
she  refused,  he  brought  her  to  trial  for  tlie  murder  of  her  husbi^l, 
and  here  she  is  to-day.  And  think  you,"  he  exclaimed,  raising 
his  voice  and  glancing  upon  those  around  him  who  were  held 
spell-bound  by  his  words, — "think  you  she  is  guilty  of  murder? 
I  tell  you  no  !  she  was  but  tho  unwilling,  unknowing  tool  of  Paul 
Oswald  ;  yes,  of  that  man  who  sits  before  you,  cringing  and  gasp- 
ing at  m}'  words." 

A  strange  murmur  of  horrified  surprise  ran  through  the  court- 
room ;  but  Stei)lieu  Brande  continued : 


"And  this  is  not  all.  Because  I  knew  too  much  of  this  man's 
deeds — because  I  presented  myself  before  him  one  week  ago,  and 
demanded  of  him  justice  upon  those  he  had  wronged,  he  tried  to 
murder  me,  also;  I  bear  even  now  the  unhealed  wound  which  ho 
inflicted  upon  me  while  m^'  back  was  towards  him.  The  villain 
left  me  for  dead,  and  it  is  almost  by  a  miracle  that  1  am  here 
to-day. 

"  Nor  is  this  quite  all.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Walter  Fores- 
ter was  not  dead  when  Paul  Oswald  placed  his  body  on  board 
Mark  Collard's  vessel,  and  that,  perchance,  he  may  be  living  yet; 
but  be  he  living  or  be  he  dead,  standing  here  nmid  the  officers  and 
servants  of  justice,  this  thing  I  demand — ^justice  for  Alice  Fores- 
ter, who  has  in  this  matter  been  the  much-wronged  victim  of  as 
great  a  villain  as  ever  wore  the  human  form  ;  justice,  ay,  and  re- 
tribution, upon  the  head  of  that  villain,  Paul  Oswald  !" 

Just  as  these  words  were  spoken,  Oswald  slipped  stealthily  from 
tho  grasp  of  thfi  officer,  and  edged  his  way  towards  the  door, 
crouching  down  as  far  as  possible;  but  he  was  observed  ore  he 
had  accomplished  half  the  distance,  and  willing  and  vigorous 
arras  collared  him  and  brought  him  back. 

Spectators,  jury,  judges,  and  the  prisoner  and  her  friends,  had 
listened  with  intense  excitement  to  the  words  of  Brande,  and  when 
he  finished,  thero  was  a  breathless  silence  throughout  the  vast  hall. 
■  The  feelings  and  emotions  of  all  were  different,  yet  all  listened 
with  profound  interest,  and  not  a  few  were  the  sobs  that  came 
from  the  accused  and  tho  female  portion  of  the  audience  as  the 
witness  alluded  to  the  suflforings  and  remorse  of  the  former. 

"And  who  are  you,"  asked  one  of  the  judges,  "  that  seem  to 
know  60  much  of  this  strange  ease  t" 

Stephen  Brando  paused  for  a  moment  before  answering  tho 
question,  and  then,  sweeping  his  eyes  over  the  multitude  whoso 
sole  attention  was  directed  to  him,  replied  : 

"  I  am  one  upon  whom  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  spent  their 
fullest  strength,  who  has  suffered  everything  from  his  fellow-men, 
and  yet  survived,  who  has  clothed  himself  with  mystery  that  he 
might  lay  bare  this  enormity  of  evil,  and,  having  accomplished  it, 
now  drops  all  disguise,  rejoicing  that  it  lies  in  his  power  to  punish 
wickedness,  and  reward  those  who  have  so  nobly  suffered." 

He  dropped  tho  cloak  from  his  shoulders  with  these  words,  and 
tearing  tho  beard  from  his  face,  ho  folded  his  arms  and  looked 
proudly  about  him.  Alice  Forester  and  Philip  Waldron  both 
started  up  as  they  saw  the  face  that  now  appeared  to  them,  but 
the  action  of  tho  latter  was  almost  instantaneous.  He  advanced 
halfway  towards  the  witness,  stopped  and  trembled  visibly  where 
he  stood,  and  then  almost  shouted,  in  his  manly,  yet  tremulous 
tone :  ^ 

"  Walter  Forester,  I  know  you!  Yes,  Heaven  bo  praised,  it  is 
you  !" 

The  hands  of  the  friends  came  together  in  a  fervent  whole-souled 
grasp,  and  tho  next  instant,  Roland  Forester  fell  upon  his  father's 
breast,  and  wept.  Tears  were  a  proof  of  manhood  in  that  hour 
of  re-union,  and  neither  father  nor  son  deemed  it  a  weakness  to 
weep  tears  of  joy  together.  Then,  struck  witli  a  sudden  thought, 
Boland  left  his  father's  side,  and  returned,  leading  liis  mother. 
She  raised  her  eyes  entreatingly  to  his,  but  there  was  no  light  but 
that  of  pity,  and  with  tho  words  upon  his  lips,  "All  is  forgotten, 
all  forgiven,"  she  sank  unto  his  outstretched  arms,  and  received 
his  kiss  as  an  earnest  of  the  departure  of  the  night  which  had  so 
long  enshrouded  her  in  its  gloom,  and  tho  breaking  of  a  new  and 
blissful  day. 

The  spectators  had  remained  motionless  with  deep  amazement; 
to  this  succeeded  a  hoarse  murmur  like  that  of  the  coming  storm, 
and  then  one  deafening,  prolonged  shout  went  up,  which  shook 
the  very  roof  above  them.  Again !  again  !  even  tho  sworn  jury 
joining  in  the  reverberating  pasan  of  joy,  and  then,  amid  tho  toss- 
ing of  hats,  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  every  other  mani- 
festation of  joy,  the  crowd  pressed  oagorly  around  tho  happy 
group  ;  old  friends  cl.amorcd  for  recognition,  and  scores  of  brawny 
hands  were  thnist  forward  to  Walter  Forester,  who,  supporting 
his  wife  upon  one  arm,  and  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy,  endeav- 
ored to  salute  all  that  crowded  round  him,  and  finding  this  impos- 
sible, was  at  last  compelled  to  delegate  a  portion  of  the  task  to 
his  son ;  and  after  his  failure,  Philip  Waldron  stepped  forward 
and  finished  the  herculean  task  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 

It  is  a  scene  upon  which  we  must  let  fall  the  curtain.  Ever 
one  of  unalloyed  happiness,  tho  meeting  of  long-parted  friends, 
who  would  venture  to  describe  in  detail  the  scene  of  wild  excite- 
ment and  joy  when  one  returns  as  from  the  grave,  and,  most  of 
all,  in  such  a  moment  and  such  a  place  as  this  ?  Better  to  leave 
it  to  the  imagination  ;  and  now  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  a 
darker  scene. 

The  court-house  was  gloomy,  dark  and  deserted.  Tho  shouts 
of  tho  villagers  were  still  faintly  heard  in  the  distance,  but  the 
immediate  scene  was  silent  and  desolate.  Where  all  had  been 
excitement  during  the  day,  silence  now  reigned  ;  the  building  was 
deserted  by  all — all  save  two. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Oswald,"  said  the  officer,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  otlicr's  shoulder,  "  you  must  go  now.  I  suppose  you  heard 
the  words  of  the  judge  when  he  committed  you.  You  must  an- 
swer for  perjury,  forgery,  and —  but  I  wont  tell  it  all  over." 

Tho  prisoner  sat  with  his  head  fallen  upon  his  breast,  and  bis 
hands  lying  loosely  upon  his  knees.  He  answered  nothing  to  the 
command  of  the  officer,  and  the  latter,  after  shaking  him  by  the 
shoulder,  raised  his  head.  HoiTor-struck  with  the  fearful  truth 
revealed  in  the  glassy  eyes  and  fallen  jaw,  he  started  back,  ex- 
claiming :  "Dead— dead,  as  sure  as  fate  !" 

Yes,  he  was  dead.  With  the  fearful  recoil  of  baffled  plans,  his 
heart-strings  bad  snapped,  and  while  yet  his  spirit  was  brooding 
over  its  disappointments,  it  had  left  tho  body.  Fearful  was  the 
retribution,  but  who  shall  question  its  justice  t 
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There  was  a  happy  reunion  in  tlie  parlor  of  The  Willows 
upon  the  evening  succeeding  that  of  tho  trial.  Walter  Forester 
was  there,  at  home  onco  more,  treading  the  halls  of  his  mansion 
with  as  firm  a  step,  and  the  light  of  happiness  dancing  as  joyously 
in  his  eye,  as  if  his  sufferings  had  been  but  a  dark  dream  from 
which  he  had  awakened ;  and  by  bis  side  was  his  wife.  Well 
might  his  heart  pronounce  her  tho  Alice  Forester  of  old,  restored 
to  him,  as  he  noted  tho  smile  that  mantled  her  lips,  and  saw  tho 
look  of  fond  affection  with  which  she  regarded  him.  There  wore 
Roland  and  Helen,  happy  in  their  mutual  affection,  thrice  happy, 
now  that  the  cloud  had  cleared  away  and  the  sunlight  of  bright 
hopes  illumined  their  pathway;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
there  were  Philip  Waldron  and  his  worthy  wife,  happy  in  the  con- 
summation of  tho  happiness  they  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
causing. 

"And  now,  Walter,"  observed  Philip  Waldron,  when  a  mo- 
ment's silence  had  intervened,  "will  you  explain  to  us  some  things 
which  still  seem  a  little  mysterious  V 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Forester,  "  though  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  what  must  alwaj-s  bo  painful.  But  we  will  think 
of  these  things  as  little  as  possible;  the  present  is  secure  to  us, 
and  we  will  not  look  back  upon  the  gloomy  past,  unless,  perhaps, 
we  may  wish  to  increase  our  happiness  by  the  contrast.  You 
have  wondered  at  the  secret  of  my  long  absence  V 

"A  hundred  times,"  replied  Waldron.  And  all  drew  their 
chairs  closer. 

"And  yet,  it  is  very  simple,  though  the  same  villany  is  apparent 
in  the  disposition  of  mc  as  was  in  all  other  parts  of  the  plot.  You 
never  knew  Mark  Collard  as  anything  but  a  tool  of  Oswald's ; 
but  it  was  as  a  pirate  that  Paul  Oswald  first  employed  him.  Ho 
had  brought  his  vessel  up  tho  river,  disguised  as  a  coast  trader, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  carried  on  board,  he  dropped  down  tho 
stream.  I  only  came  to  consciousness  when  far  out  of  sight  of 
land.  Paul  Oswald,  as  I  know,  had  not  calculated  upon  tho 
chance  of  my  coming  to  life ;  but  when  Collard  discovered  that  I 
was  actually  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  he  resolved  to  turn  tho  cir- 
cumstance to  his  advantage.  Ho  made  his  way  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, fighting,  burning  and  plundering,  and  when  near  tho  Straits 
af  Gibraltar,  I,  in  company  Avith  a  score  of  others,  was  sold  to  an 
Algerino  pirate.  Then  commenced  a  bondage  which  lasted 
almost  fifteen  years.  When  at  last  I  escaped  into  France,  I  found 
myself  in  a  strange  land,  destitute  and  feeble.  It  was  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  idea  of  coming  home  entered  my  mind, — the  re- 
membrance of  what  had  occurred  almost  alienated  me.  But  after 
a  time,  I  felt  an  irrepressible  desire  to  return  growing  within  me ; 
some  undefined  impulse  urged  mo,  and  I  prepared  to  obey  it. 
But  misfortunes,  one  after  another,  overtook  me,  and  four  weary 
years  longer  I  was  compelled  to  linger  in  France.  When  I  at  last 
reached  this  neighborhood,  I  thought  it  best  to  disguise  myself,  to 
escape  the  machinations  of  Paul  Oswald ;  but  my  first  interview 
with  Roland  almost  betrayed  me.     You  remember  it,  Roland  V 

"  Ye.s,  and  I  then  conceived  a  half  remembrance  of  your  face." 

"  I  knew  him  all  the  time,"  exclaimed  Waldron,  energetically, 
"or,  rather,  I  knew  I  had  known  him,  but  when  or  where,  I  was 
unable  at  any  time  to  say." 

"  Well,  my  friends,"  replied  Walter  Forester,  with  a  smile,  "it 
is  certainly  bettor  that  you  could  not  penetrate  my  di.sguise. 
Stephen  Brando  discovered  what  Walter  Forester  never  could 
have  known.  But  O,  Alice,  you  can  never  know — you  can  only 
conjecture  the  depth  of  the  joy  that  flooded  my  heart  when  I  ob- 
tained that  startling  revelation  from  that  leather  case  which  you 
entrusted  to  Roland.  Then  for  the  first  time  did  life  possess 
charms  for  me  ;  from  that  time  I  bent  my  energies  to  tho  task  of 
freeing  you  from  the  power  of  Oswald.  How  well  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, tho  present  moment  can  best  answer." 

Again  a  short  silence  intervened,  which  was  broken  by  Roland: 

"But  hoAV  did  you  escape  from  Oswald  when  he  attempted  to 
assassinate  you'?" 

"Ah,  that  seems  almost  the  strangest  affair  of  the  whole.  Do 
you  remember  Margery  ?" 

"Margery,  who  was  our  servant-woman?"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  the  same.  It  seems  that  Oswald  induced  her  to  stay 
with  him,  and  at  last  bribed  her  to  assist  him  in  some  of  his  evil 
acts.  This  she  confessed  to  me,  with  tears  of  repentance.  Oswald 
made  her  assist  in  concealing  mo  after  ho  thought  me  dead,  and  it 
was  then  that  she  recognized  mc,  with  bitter  feelings  of  remorse. 
That  night  she  came  to  me,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
I  was  still  alive.  She  carefully  dressed  my  wounds,  nursed  and 
tended  me,  keeping  the  matter  secret  from  Oswald,  and  it  was  by 
her  assistance  that  I  was  enabled  to  appear  at  the  trial  as  I  did." 

Saying  this,  he  left  the  room,  and  in  a  short  time  reappeared, 
followed  by  Margery. 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  "henceforth  Margery  remains  one  of 
my  household.  If  she  has  sinned,  she  has  also  suffered,  and 
nobly  has  she  redeemed  herself  in  her  treatment  of  me.  It  shall 
bo  our  rule  of  conduct  now  to  forget  and  forgive,  and  she,  too, 
shall  be  included." 

Margery,  raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  those  of  her  master,  gave 
him  a  look  of  heartfelt  gratitude ;  and  then  snatching  his  band, 
she  kissed  it,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

A  long  silence  followed  her  departure — a  silence  when  each 
thankful  heart  was  busy  with  its  own  emotions.  Roland  and 
Helen  sat  a  little  to  one  side,  talking  in  whispers  of  the  occurrences 
which  bad  made  their  hearts  so  joyous.  Walter  Forester  observed 
them,  and  advancing  to  where  they  were  seated,  look  each  by  the 
hand,  and  led  them  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"Let  us,  my  friends,"  he  said,  with  a  bright  and  joyous  smile, 
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"  conclude  this  happy  evening  in  a  worthy  manner.  Here  are  two 
young  hearts  whose  happiness  will  be  complete  only  with  their 
union.  Philip,"  he  added,  turning  to  Waldron,  "do  you 
consent  V 

"Ay,  and  I  can  only  regret  that  you  haven't  another  son,  and  I 
another  daughter,  that  we  might  serve  them  in  the  same  style." 

"  Then  take  her,  ray  boy,"  said  the  father,  placing  Helen's 
hand  within  that  of  Roland,  his  voice  agitated  with  emotion  as  he 
spoke.  "  Take  her,  and  may  your  path  in  life  be  strown  with 
blessings !  Take  her,  and  be  happy.  Standing  as  I  do  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  just  ready  to  commence  the  downward  jouniey, 
I  look  back  to  you  who  are  just  commencing  the  ascent,  and  from 
my  inmost  heart  goes  up  the  prayer — may  the  God  of  heaven  en- 
dow with  happiness  you  and  yours  !" 


And  what  more  ?  Four  months  after,  just  as  summer  was  lay- 
ing her  glories  by,  and  the  gorgeousness  of  kingly  autumn  was 
covering  plain  and  forest,  a  gladsome  wedding-party  assembled  at 
The  Willows,  to  attend  the  ceremony  which  should  bind  two  lov- 
ing hearts  in  one,  and  unite  the  current  of  two  joyous  lives. 

Roland  Forester  and  his  wife  are  still  living,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  for  the  date  of  our  truthful  history  is  comparatively  recent. 
Their  love  has  not  proved  a  transient  flame,  expiring  with  its  own 
violence,  but  a  calm,  pure  fire  which  burns  as  fervently  now  as  in 
the  heyday  of  youth,  and  which  promises  to  endure  and  abide 
with  th(im  until  they  shall  have  fulfilled  their  pilgrimage. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SPIRIT  MOTHER'S  VOICE. 

BT   CAROLINE    T.   HENTZ.* 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  air  bleak  and  misty.  In  a  gloomy 
house,  within  a  gloomy  room,  at  the  end  of  a  street,  dismal  with 
squalid  poverty,  a  child  watched,  alone,  by  the  side  of  a  dying 
mother.  There  was  no  light,  save  that  which  flickered  from  a 
tallow  candle,  and  it  was  fast  wasting  away.  The  wind,  which 
whistled  in  through  some  broken  panes,  blew  the  poor  flame  here 
and  there,  so  that  it  shone  feebly  upon  the  ghastly  face  of  the 
dying  woman.  It  was  a  most  comfortless  apartment,  and  there 
were  no  coals  glowing  on  the  hearth,  by  which  the  poor  child 
might  have  warmed  her  half-frozen  feet ;  they  were  drawn  under- 
neath her  scanty  dress,  as  she  sat  crouched  by  the  low  frame,  which 
answered  for  a  bedstead.  Her  hands  were  burning  with  fever,  and 
they  were  clasped  around  her  mother's  clammy  and  emaciated 
fingers.  A  mass  of  still  beautiful  hair  lay  spread  out  upon  the 
pillow,  and  now  and  then  the  heart-stricken  girl  bowed  her  head 
upon  it,  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  flowed  fast  and  silently.  It 
was  like  one  of  her  caressing  movements,  and  the  mother's  failing 
eyes,  in  the  dim  light,  saw  not  the  heart-stricken  expression  that 
cramped  the  thin  pale  face  of  her  child. 

"  Glod  will  take  care  of  you,  my  helpless  Mary.  Did  you  not 
read  to  me  to-day  out  of  his  book  that  he  takes  care  of  the  smallest 
sparrow  ?  I  know,  then,  that  my  darling  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
him.     Will  you  not  trust  his  promises,  my  child  f" 

The  voice  was  feeble,  for  it  came  from  panting  lungs  ;  and  as 
Mary  listened,  her  tears  gushed  out  afresh.  Well  she  remembered 
how  her  great  grief  and  crying  had  once  so  agonized  her  mother 
that  a  stream  of  red  blood  had  poured  from  her  lips,  and  the  life 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  her  had  been  nearly  exhausted.  No 
physician  had  told  her  to  control  her  emotion,  for  they  were  too 
poor  to  employ  one  ;  but  the  great  Physician  of  the  soul,  who 
seeks  out  the  poor  and  needy,  had  breathed  an  instinct  into  her 
breast,  which  gave  her  power  to  crush  back  the  emotion  swelling 
irithin  her  breast  to  aching  painfnlness. 

After  a  short  time,  she  replied,  in  suppressed  tones,  as  if  afraid 
to  trust  her  voice  : 

"  I  know  he  is  good,  and  can  do  all  things,  mother ;  I  know  I 
have  the  promise  of  a  home  in  heaven  ;  but  O  if  I  could  only  go 
with  you — if  God  would  only  let  me  die  with  you — "  Her  voice 
died  out  in  a  sob. 

The  mother  conquered  a  throe  of  agony,  and  with  all  her  little 
strength  drew  her  child  close  to  her  bosom. 

"  O,  Birdie,  Birdie  !" — this  was  a  pet  name,  long  unused,  and  it 
sounded  now  like  a  wailing  echo  from  the  past,  borne  on  the 
bosom  of  the  night- wind  which  crept  around  the  house, — "  you 
must  love  your  Creator  more  than  you  do  me.  He  can  give  you 
happiness,  and  a  hope  above,  where,  I  trust,  a  loving  Saviour  is 
awaiting  me  ;  but  /  cannot  save  you,  my  beloved  child,  and  I  love 
him  more  than  I  do  you.  I  leave  you  in  this  bleak  world,  without 
murmuring,  because  he  wills  it ;  and  as  you  were  made  to  glorify 
him,  you  must  live  to  accomplish  that  end,  as  he  sees  fit.  Love 
him,  love  him  with  your  whole  heart,  and  even  a  dungeon  would 
lose  its  gloom." 

"  O,  mama,  do  you  love  any  one  more  than  you  do  your  poor 
unhappy  child  1" 

Mary's  mother  looked  up  to  God  in  a  life-ebbing  supplication 
for  strength  ;  then  she  answered  : 

"  God's  love  is  far,  far  greater  for  you  than  even  mine,  and 
would  you  give  him  so  poor  a  return  as  to  love  me  more  ?  Ah, 
Birdie,  when  you  learn  to  give  him  all  your  heart,  you  will  submit 
cheerfully  to  his  will,  whatever  it  bo !  You  should  rather  rejoice 
that  he  allows  you  to  live  for  some  good  purpose." 
"  What  purpose,  mother  ?  What  could  /  do?" 
"  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you,  as  the  future  is  always  concealed 
from  our  view,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  it  in  your  power 
to  serve  God  in  some  way,  it  you  live." 

"  You  can  think  of  nomelhiny  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do ;  <'an  you 
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not,  dear  mama  ?  Do  tell  me  I  There  may  bo  no  one  to  tell  me 
to-morrow." 

There  was  another  upward  supplicating  glance,  a  lifting  of  the 
heart  heavenward,  and  a  change  came  over  the  white  face,  in  its 
surrounding  of  dark  hair.  She  drew  from  underneath  her  pillow 
a  miniature  set  in  a  mourning  case,  and  laid  it  in  Mary's  hand. 
How  the  child's  heart  throbbed  at  feeling  that  mysterious  thing  in 
Iier  own  hands  !  She  saw  but  faintly  in  the  poor  light  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  young  manly  face,  of  bold  outlines,  with  a  back- 
ground of  thick,  dark  waving  hair.  She  did  not  know  whose  face 
it  was  like ;  she  had  no  clue  to  the  mystery,  and  yet  she  dared  not 
ask.  There  was  a  hidden  something  in  her  mother's  face  that  had 
hushed  all  inquiries.  A  few  silent  moments  passed,  and  then  the 
mother  said,  in  quick,  trembling  tones  : 

"  Keep  this.  Birdie.  Guard  it  carefully,  for  it  is  very  precious 
to  nie.  I  fear  now  that  I  have  done  wrong  in  concealing  what  I 
have  from  you ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  explanations;  and  it  is  better 
so.  Listen  well.  If  you  should  meet  with  one  very  like  the  pic- 
ture, so  like  that  you  aro  compelled  to  speak,  call  him  Ernest, 
show  him  this,  and  tell  him  your  dying  mother  gave  you  a  bless- 
ing for  him, — that  she  prayed  for  him  with  her  last  breath,  and 
that  God  will  hear  me  yet." 

Mary  was  about  to  speak,  but  she  was  prevented.  Her  mother 
went  on : 

"  I  have  not  done.  I  told  you  that  you  should  live  for  some 
purpose.  Let  this  be  it.  Search  for  him  whom  you  may  call 
Ernest.  It  may  be,"  she  continued,  as  if  no  longer  addressing 
her  child, — "  it  may  be  that  God  will  speak  to  him  through  the 
lips  of  my  Mary.  Surely  it  was  his  spirit  that  prompted  me  to 
give  the  charge.     Let  it  be  so,  O  my  Father!" 

For  a  little  while,  Mary  was  so  absorbed  in  gazing  at  the  indis- 
tinct outlines  of  the  face,  that  she  lost  sight  of  the  present,  melan- 
choly as  it  was.  When  she  looked  up  again,  alarmed  by  the 
stillness,  her  mother  lay  with  closed  eyes,  and  so  deathlike  that 
she  thought  this  was  indeed  death.  With  wild  grief  she  hung 
over  her,  but  her  desolate  screams  reached  no  ears  without,  and 
they  were  borne  away,  and  died  upon  the  wind.  The  outcry 
roused  the  feeble  sparks  of  life,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  mo- 
ther's eyes  opened  upon  the  gloomy  scene.  Ah,  how  changed 
was  her  aspect,  as  radiant  as  if  beams  from  the  excellent  glory  had 
pierced  the  mist  through  which  we  all  see  but  darkly.  Mary 
scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  lest  the  vision  should  fade  from  her  sight. 

"  My  daughter !"  she  murmured,  in  a  low  but  clear  voice,  "  dry 
up  your  tears,  for  they  aro  sinful.  Would  you  dwell  only  upon 
your  own  sorrow,  when  there  is  such  a  flood  of  glory  in  my  soul? 
Be  good,  be  trustful  and  faithful,  and  I  will  ask  God  to  let  me 
return  to  you  sometimes  in  spirit.  Perhaps  he  may  let  me  whis- 
per to  you,  and  tell  you  my  joy  when  I  see  you  a  brave  Christian. 
Press  on ;  bear  up,  my  loved  one !" 

"  Come  to  me — talk  to  me,  mama  1"  exclaimed  she,  a  glow  of 
ecstacy  overspreading  her  face.  "  Tell  me  how  you  will  come  ; 
speak  quick,  mother  1" 

Again  there  was  a  perplexity,  but  life  was  burning  rapidly  out, 
and  there  was  no  time  for  thought. 

"  I  will  come,"  she  replied.  "  Uemember,  if  God  sees  fit  to  give 
me  the  power — with  the — "  There  was  a  rattling  sound  in  her 
throat,  an  eager  effort  to  speak  ;  then,  whilst  her  lips  moved,  her 
gaze  turned  heavenward,  and  her  spirit  passed  into  eternity,  with 
the  unuttered  thought.  Mary,  hoping,  waiting  vainly  as  she  was, 
was  now  indeed  alone  with  death.  *  «  # 

The  wind  had  forced  open  the  door,  and  the  daylight  streamed 
in  upon  the  melancholy  scene.  A  passer-by  was  arrested  in  hor- 
ror, then  another,  and  another,  until  a  crowd  had  gathered  around 
the  frame  upon  which  lay  the  corpse.  There  still  beside  her  dead 
mother  Mary  sat,  wierd-like  and  half-frozen,  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands.  There  were  rude  exclamations  of  wonder,  some  of 
genuine  pity,  but  a  few  were  there  so  hardened  to  human  suffering 
that  no  feeling  but  gratified  curiosity  arose  at  the  sight. 

A  repentant  Magdalen  looked  on  with  downcast  but  dry  eyes, 
upon  the  peaceful,  slumbering  dead,  with  a  longing,  deep  within 
her  soul,  for  a  quiet  like  that. 

"Does  no  one  know  her?"  asked  a  benevolent-looking  but 
poorly-dressed  woman.     "  Has  she  no  friends  ?" 

"  The  likes  of  her  don't  boast  of  many  friends,"  murmured  the 
Magdalen,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  She  was  a  good  woman  I"  some  one  cried  out  stoutly;  "  and 
if  she'd  wished  it,  she  might  have  plenty  of  some  folks'  charities." 

There  was  a  peculiar  bitterness  in  this  speech,  which  burst  out 
throughout  the  words  like  glimpses  of  an  inner  fountain,  not  of 
light,  but  flowing  from  fearful  passions,  in  which  many  a  soul  has 
been  engulphed. 

"  Some  poor  drunkard's  wife !"  again  suggested  the  first  speaker. 

A  young  girl  made  her  way  to  the  bedside,  and  instinctively 
those  around  stood  back,  as  if  in  purer  presence.  A  little  boy, 
who  stood  at  the  door,  cap  in  hand,  and  out  of  breath,  whispered 
loudly  to  a  woman  close  by  :  "It's  old  Cap'n  Darlin's  Lucy.  I 
knowed  she  had  a  tender  spot  in  herfeelin's,  and  I  knowed  'twould 
make  her  cry  to  look  at  that  young  'un." 

Lucy  Darling  was  weeping  at  the  pitiful  sight.  She  had  not 
only  a  warm,  sympathizing  heart,  but  great  energy  of  character, 
beaming  out  from  her  gentle  blue  eyes,  and  she  flid  not  waste 
many  moments  in  sympathy.  She  had  willing  hands  herself,  and 
with  gentle  authority  she  commanded  other  willing  hands,  and 
soon  transformed  the  appearance  of  the  poor  place.        *        * 

Mary's  mother  was  put  away  to  rest  in  old  Captain  Darling's 
enclosure,  the  day  following,  and  Mary  was  lying  in  Lucy's  own 
bed.  Lucy  sat  by  her,  stroking  her  burning  forehead,  and  in  her 
unoccupied  hand  she  held  a  lock  of  long  shining  hair.  A  beam 
from  the  evening  sun  shone  in  upon  it,  and  tinged  it  as  when  it 
wore  the  golden  richness  which  had  beautified  it  in  the  morning  of 


the  now  spirit-mother's  loveliness.  Lucy  was  wandering  in  thought 
through  the  mournful  visions  awakened  by  the  sight  of  that  lock, 
when  old  Captain  Darling  stepped  in  very  gently.  She  held  up 
the  tress,  and  said,  softly,  whilst  her  tears  flowed  afresh : 

"  Isn't  it  beautiful,  papa,  and  does  it  not  tell  ns  a  history  ?  1 
read  a  sad,  sad  story  when  I  watch  its  shining  waves.  I've  been 
trying  to  rouse  this  little  one  by  the  sight  of  it,  but  all  in  vain." 

"And  so  you've  taken  that  ?"  he  whispered,  stroking  her  under 
the  chin,  and  pointing  to  Mary,  so  that  Lucy  knew  what  he  meant. 

"  We'll  try  and  raise  her  up  to  health  once  more,  and — and — 
I've  done  right,  haven't  I,  papa  f" 

Lucy  asked  with  a  very  safe  confidence,  that  she  would  receive 
an  approving  smile  for  a  reply.  Her  papa  did  smile,  and  stroked 
her  hair  this  time  fondly,  whilst  she  continued  to  talk  : 

"Poor  little  creature!  I  think  sho  does  not  seem  like  a  child, 
though  she  is  small,  for  there  is  such  a  strange,  inquiring  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes,  and  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  witnessing  suf- 
fering for  ages.  Then,"  she  added,  instinctively  lowering  her 
voice,  "  the  doctor  thinks  she  is  only  sick  from  want  and  exposure, 
and  will  be  well  soon ;  but  I  fear  her  mind  is  unsettled.  What- 
ever is  said  to  her,  she  never  gives  but  the  one  response — '  What 
is  it,  mother  ?'  and  gazes  at  me  with  such  a  melancholy  eagerness 
it  pains  me  to  the  heart." 

"A  dear  heart  it  is  !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  who  might  have 
been  forgiven  for  lavishing  upon  his  darling  a  love  that  was  near- 
ly idolizing,  "  this  heart  of  my  Lucy's,  and  I  don't  like  to  see  the 
tears  coming  so  fast.  We'll  make  the  little  '  craft '  happy ;  we'll 
make  her  eat  plenty,  and  if  she  don't  get  rosy  and  smiling  with 
your  nursing,  why,  she  can't  be  rosy  and  well,  that's  all.  Cheer 
up,  cheer  up  !" 

He  drew  closer  to  the  bed,  and  putting  his  rough  face  close  to 
that  of  the  child's  in  a  half-fearing  way,  as  if  approaching  a  some- 
thing foreign  to  his  own  honest,  but  rough  nature,  said : 

"  How  are  you,  my  lassie  ?" 

The  large  eyes  opened  wildly,  and  with  the  same  touching 
eagerness  came  the  question,  "  What  is  it,  mother?" 

The  strong  man  felt  a  choking  in  his  throat,  and  he  turned 
away  hastily  with  a  cough,  which  he  said  was  growing  trouble- 
some ;  then  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Mary  surely  would  have  gained  flesh,  strength  and  elasticity 
of  mind  under  such  gentle  auspices,  had  she  been  only  a  bereaved 
orphan,  worn  out  with  privations  ;  but  there  was  a  worm  in  the 
bud,  and  day  by  day  it  faded.  She  grew  more  and  more  ethereal, 
more  quiet  and  suffering,  yet  still  made  no  other  reply  to  all  but 
the  ever-recurring  question  of,  "  What  is  it,  mother?" 

The  spirit-mother  was  wandering  amid  the  bowers  of  Eden, 
basking  in  the  never-fading  glories  of  God's  presence.  Had  she 
forgotten  to  plead  for  the  boon  she  had  promised  her  child  she 
would  seek  at  the  great  throne  of  mercy?  Is  there  no  remem- 
brance of  earth  in  eternity  ? 

Mary  was  listening  for  the  spirit-voice.  Though  words  from 
human  lips  seemed  to  fall  senseless  upon  her  ears,  she  was  vividly 
awake  to  the  language  of  nature.  God  was  speaking  to  her,  yet 
the  wailing  cry  of  her  earthly  longing  for  the  lost  mother's  voice 
kept  such  an  unceasing  murmur,  she  heard  nothing  else.  When 
the  snow-birds  twittered  beneath  her  window,  or  the  dry  leaves 
crackled  along  the  low  roof,  she  would  lean  upon  her  elbow  and 
listen,  listen  for  the  spirit-language.  Sometimes  when  Lucy  war- 
bled some  sweet  song  of  Zion  close  by  the  bed,  it  was  so  like  the 
echo  from  some  angel  choir  that  Mary  wonid  start  and  hearken 
with  parted  lips  and  eyes  upraised,  until  the  notes  died  away. 

A  tnonth  passed  away,  and  yet  she  was  listening  still.  Lucy 
did  not  weary  of  her  charge,  but  she  could  not  but  weep  and 
pray  that  the  mind,  "like  sweet  bells,  jangled  out  of  tune," 
might  once  more  regain  its  harmony.  She  always  conducted 
family  worship  night  and  morning,  and  now  she  and  her  father — 
for  they  constituted  the  family  circle — would  come  together  by 
Mary's  bedside,  and  in  Lucy's  fervent  supplications  she  never  was 
forgotten.  Those  morning  and  evening  gatherings,  made  holy  by 
God's  presence,  graced  by  youth,  loveliness  and  purity,  were  in- 
deed beautiful  to  the  eye  and  soul.  Lucy,  with  her  fair  young 
face  bent  over  the  holy  book  of  God,  a  halo  of  purity  crowning 
her  unspotted  brow,  while  she  read  with  the  earnest  spirit  which 
carries  conviction  to  the  listener ;  the  fond,  rough  father  the  devout 
listener,  with  his  honest  face  beuf  even  as  Lucy's,  but  his  eyes 
w'cro  upon  her,  and  there  was  a  lount  of  pure  affection  beaming  in 
them.  No  holier  lustre  could  have  been  added  to  the  picture,  than 
that  which  glistened  in  the  father's  eye. 

One  March  evening,  Lucy  took  Mary  in  her  arms — she  was  very 
light  now, — and  carried  her  into  the  sitting-room,  and  laid  her 
upon  the  couch.  It  was  a  sultry  evening,  and  the  door  which 
stood  open  commanded  a  view  of  the  broad  bay  near  which  Cap- 
tain Darling  had  built  his  cottage  ;  for  he  loved  the  water,  though 
he  no  more  wandered  over  its  treacherous  expanse.  Mary  had 
loved  it,  too,  with  a  strange  kind  of  passion  ;  and  now  as  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  heaving  waves,  something  of  their  old  flashing  light 
returned.  A  real  March  wind  was  blowing  and  dashing  the  waves 
rudely  against  the  beach.  The  murmuring  of  the  water,  as  it  was, 
broken  over  and  over  and  again,  fell  upon  Mary's  ear,  and  she 
listened  witli  an  intensity  that  was  fearful.  Amid  the  ruins  of  her 
recollection,  those  of  the  miniature  which  her  mother  had  given  to 
hc|^charge  were  still  preserved,  and  she  often  laid  with  her  hands 
upon  it  as  it  lay  over  her  heart,  and  she  would  look  at  it  as  if 
studying  the  features,  when  there  was  no  one  by.  Even  Lucy  had 
never  seen  it.  This  evening  she  kept  both  hands  clasped  over  her 
breast,  and  underneath  them  was  the  picture.  She  lay  perfectly 
motionless,  and  Lucy  became  lost  to  the  present,  as  she  floated 
away  in  imagination  upon  the  stream  of  her  own  bright  fancies. 
Her  eyes  were  also  turned  towards  the  waters,  above  which  loomed 
a  heavy,  murky  sky. 
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Thcro  was  a  speck  on  the  expanse,  and  Lucy's  well-practised 
eye  discovered  a  flutterinp  sail.  She  knew  whose  strong  arm 
steered  and  whosc^paze  wandered  witli  fierce  delight  over  the 
foaraing  sea-green  waves,  and  into  the  angry  clouds  above,  and 
there  was  some  deep  feeling  thrilled  into  life  as  it  darkened  her 
blue  eyes  to  a  violet  hue. 

"  O,  merciful  Fatlicr,"  she  cried,  with  all  the  pleading  earnest- 
ness of  prayer,  "  spare  his  unhappy  soul !     O  spare  him  !" 

She  stood  on  the  threshold,  which  was  close  by  the  beach,  and 
taking  a  blue  scarf  from  her  neck,  she  waved  io  high  al)ove  her 
head.  Untiringly  her  hand  moved  the  signal,  wliilst  her  lips  kept 
repeating  the  soul-felt  prayer.  The  speck  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
bounding  over  the  swells,  sinking  down  into  the  fearful  troughs, 
then  mounting  again  triumphantly,  until  at  last  the  heaven  darcr 
sprang  upon  the  beach.  In  another  moment  he  stood  by  the 
threshold,  his  dark  hair  damp  and  shining  with  the  spray,  and 
with  a  gleam  bright  as  lightning  fia.ihing  from  liis  still  darker  eyes. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  stood  as  if  in  reverence  by  Lucy,  and  he 
was  gazing,  half-triumphuntly,  halfbitterly,  upon  her. 

"  You  terrify  me  ;  I  tremble  for  you  !"  she  exclaimed,  at  length, 
irresistiblv,  clasping  her  hand-i  as  if  in  pleading.  "Ah,  if  God 
wore  not  far,  far  more  merciful  than  man,  your  fearless  spirit 
would  be  bent  1     /  condemn  you,  woman  that  I  am." 

"  Do  I  indeed  give  you  pain,  gentle,  holy  that  you  are,  and 
wretch  that  I  am  ?  Lucy,"  he  took  her  hand,  whilst  a  shadow 
came  over  the  bright  light  in  his  eye,  "  woman's  sympathy  is  to 
me  a  boon  too  sacred  for  my  acceptance.  For  years  I  have  not 
asked  it,  for  there  is  a  dread  burden  on  my  soul,  and  whilst  it  lies 


knew  me  to  be — a  heaven  daring  sailor.  My  worthless  life  has 
been  spared  ;  whj  it  is  so  is  a  mystery  to  mo.  My  poor  mother 
did  not  turn  away  from  me  even  then,  or  despair  of  reclaiming 
me.  She  wrote  me  that  she  believed  God  answered  prayer,  and 
that  she  would  unceasingly  intercede  for  me  at  his  throne, — that 
she  knew  God  would  some  day  visit  mo  with  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Her  beautiful  faith  made  her  eloquent,  and  Lucy,  I  was  not  all 
hardened.  She  wrote  that  she  would  leave  her  old  home,  and  all 
the  associations  of  her  youth,  but  where  she  destined  to  begin  her 
feeble  exertions  for  a  support,  she  did  not  toll  me.  My  little  in- 
fant sister  was  to  grow  up  with  no  knowledge  of  him  who  had 
broken  his  mother's  heart.  So  sacred  did  she  hold  the  honor  of 
her  child,  she  could  not  bear  that  another  pure-hear(ed  one  should 
grow  up  to  despise  her  boy,  her  only  son.  O,  there  was  something 
so  true,  so  pure  in  her  holy  love,  that  my  fierce  rebellion  melted 
before  it  like  a  mist,  and  great  billows  of  remorse  came  surging 
into  my  soul  ;  they  are  heaving  thcro  still.  Night  after  night,  in 
the  lone  midnight  watches,  with  no  companion  but  the  stars,  I 
kept  my  wretched  station.  I  prayed,  but  all  was  darkness  in  my 
soul  ;  it  is  all  darkness  still.  One  hope  alone  has  prevented  my 
ending  all  this  fevered  agony  in  the  winding-sheet — it  was  to  find 
my  mother.  I  started  on  my  search,  with  a  humility  and  self- 
aha.soment  like  that  of  the  prodigal  son,  with  the  bright  star  of 
hope  guiding  me  on.  I  have  been  seeking  her  for  nearly  ten 
years,  vainly.  She  had  no  relatives,  and  a  very  few  friends,  so 
called,  who  had  not  proved  themselves  such  in  her  sorrow,  and 
her  pride  had  led  her,  I  suppose,  to  conceal  her  movements  from 
tliem.     I  searched  from   city  to   city,   from   village   to   town,  in 


There  was  another  sobbing  gust  of  wind,  and  Mary,  as  if  reach- 
ing after  some  invisible  object  with  her  outstretched  arms,  cried 
out:  "  Mother,  mother,  I  am  coining !  I  hear  you i  I  have  seen 
him,  and  my  work  is  done.     Take  me  homo!" 

Ernest  clasped  the  spirit-like  child  to  his  breast,  and  his  tears 
fell  like  rain,  while  his  lips  murmured  over  and  over:  "  Father,  I 
thank  thee  !"  There  was  light,  love,  pardon  and  peace  flowing 
into  his  soul. 

Mary's  hand  passed  lovingly  over  his  sun-humt  cheek,  and  her 
dying  eyes  turned  joyfully  to  his  face.  She  loved  you ;  I  love 
you,  and  God  loves  you.  Kiss  me,  brother  Ernest,  and  say  good- 
by.  I  hoard  your  story,  and  we  will  meet  in  heaven.  Yes,  yes, 
for  I  am  going  now,  where  mother  is  waiting!" 

The  spirit-voice  wailed  once  more,  and  Mary  answered  the 
summons.  Her  longing  soul  was  borne  on  a  mother's  bosom 
through  the  dark  valley,  and  smiling  in  death,  her  frail  form  lay 
spiritless  in  the  arms  of  Ernest.  His  face  was  beaming  with  rap- 
ture, for  the  Father  had  put  upon  the  home-returning  prodigal 
glad  robes  of  righteousness  and  joy,  and  there  was  an  earnest  of 
heaven  in  his  soul. 

The  spirit-mother's  cry  no  longer  wailed  around  the  dwelling, 
for  her  mission  was  ended,  and  another  and  mightier  voice  spoke 
peace  to  the  boisterous  wind  and  waves.  They  were  hushed,  and 
a  delicious  calm  stole  over  sea  and  land.  Bright  sunset  clouds 
tinged  the  western  sky,  and  bathed  the  water  in  a  rosy  light.  It 
was  a  change  as  glorious  as  that  which  had  come  over  the  dark 
soul  of  Ernest,  and  like  a  flood  of  light  from  the  celestial  throne, 
it  streamed  in  and  crowned  him  in  its  radiance. 
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pressing  there  with  leaden  weight,  crushing  out  all  purifying  emo- 
tions, I  dare  not  ask  it.  I  do  not  hope  to  palliate  my  "dark  past 
of  misdeeds  in  your  eyes;  I  do  presume,  when  I  dare  to  think  you 
will  listen  kindly  to  my  confession,  vet  something  impels  me  to 
speak.  You  can  repulse  me  if  you  w'ill."  He  drew  her  to  a  seat 
close  by  the  couch  of  Mary,  and  began  hurriedly  :  "  I  am  a  wretch, 
Lucy  ;  I  need  not  tell  you  this,  for  you  have  read  it,  and  yet  vou 
have  pitied  me.  If  I  were  less  miserable,  less  despairing,  I  might 
in  my  daring  have  uttered  before  now  a  sometliiiig  which  will 
never  die  out  of  my  heart  until  it  is  stilled  forever,  but  which 
must  be  unuttered  by  lips  as  unholy  as  mine.  I  had  a  mother,  a 
young  creature,  scarcely  more  than  child  when  she  became  my 
mother.  She  was  happy  and  beloved  once,  but  my  father  became 
a  drunkard,  died  a  drunkard,  leaving  her  a  widow,  penniless,  and 
with  an  infant  child.  I  was  her  only  liope,  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
tliirteen.  Some  sea-demon  came  and  lured  me  from  the  path  into 
which  it  should  have  been  my  gloiy  to  have  walked.  She  was  a 
Christian.  I  have  never  met  with  but  one  I  thought  was  as  true ; 
but  she  did  not  understand  her  boy's  depraved  nature.  I  hated 
all  restraint.  I  reverenced  her  religion,  but  I  scorned  it  for  mv- 
self.  I  grew  rebellious  beneath  her  loving  entreaties  ;  her  tears 
maddened  me,  and  I  became  even  insolent  in  my  language.  She 
thought  to  force  me,  and  I  broke  through  all  restraint.  I  cursed 
her.  I  do  not  wonder  you  recoil ;  and  with  the  curse  I  vowed  to 
follow  the  beckonings  of  that  sea-demon.  I  ran  out  from  her 
presence  with  her  cry  of  agony  ringing  in  my  ears. 

"  Yes,  yes — I  followed  the  sea-demon  wherever  it  led  me,  and  it 
was  always  into  the  most  dangerous  scenes.     I  became  what  you 


byways  and  through  lonely  countries ;  I  advertised,  but  alas  !  it 
has  all  been  in  vain.  How  can  I  dare  to  pray — to  take  that 
holy  name  upon  my  polluted  lips,  or  to  come  into  the  presence 
from  which  I  am  outlawed  !  I  am  wandering  sin-sick  and  weary, 
but,  Lu<-y,  despair  has  made  me  strong  again.  I  tremble  at  this 
strength  within  me.  If  it  were  only  flowing  in  a  pure  channel ! 
Lucy,  your  voice  reaches  heaven's  portals.  O  plead  for  me !  join 
your  prayers  to  those  of  my  angel  mother's.     I  can  ask  no  more." 

He  cea.sed,  whilst  cold  sweat-drops  stood  out  upon  his  burning 
forehead.  There  was  a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and  he  looked  up 
with  a  strange  emotion.  Little  Mary  had  arisen,  and  stood  in  a 
listening  attitude,  with  one  hand  pointing  upwards,  and  in  the 
other  she  held  the  miniature  ;  her  face  was  gleaming  as  with  super- 
natural lustre,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  star-like  brilliance. 

"  Listen  !"  she  cried.  "Do  you  not  hear  her?  It  is  mother, 
calling  '  Ernest !  Ernest !'  She  told  me  when  she  was  dying,  she 
would  come  again  and  speak  to  rne,  and  I  hear  her.  There,  there 
with  the  wind  !     You  are  Ernest.     O,  brother,  answer  her !" 

The  lightning-like  fire  came  back  into  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  ;  he  seized  the  miniature  from  the  slender  hold  of  the  child, 
with  a  groan  of  recognition. 

"  It  was  hers  !     O  God,  am  I  dreaming?" 

Lucy,  trembling  and  awe-struck  as  she  was,  glided  before  them, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  her  orphan-charge,  she  laid  it  in  that  of  the 
wanderer. 

"  Ernest,  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  as  he  calls  to  you  through 
the  lips  of  your  sister.  Your  mother's  prayers  are  meeting  a  glo- 
rious answer !" 


In  the  spring,  when  two  figures  wandered  in  the  twilight  upon 
the  beach,  if  their  low  words  had  been  borne  to  listening  ears,  that 
something  which  Ernest  had  said  might  ever  remain  unuttered, 
would  have  been  heard  by  others,  as  it  was  by  Lucy  Darling. 
"And  what  before  was  shadow,  took  the  light  of  summer  skies." 

«  ^.^  > 

LIFE-KOAT  AMONG  THE  BREAKERS.. 

The  spirited  marine  picture  on  this  page  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  vicissitudes  which  occur  in  the  lives  of  those  who  "  follow 
the  sea"  for  a  calling.  A  gallant  ship  is  on  a  lee  shore  ;  the  wild 
waves  are  dashing  on  the  rocks ;  the  spray  is  flying  topmast  high, 
and  death  stares  the  hapless  mariners  in  the  face.  In  this  crisis, 
their  signals  of  distress  have  been  seen  and  answered.  The  life- 
boat, manned  by  a  hardy  crew,  every  one  of  whom  is  true  to  tho 
dictates  of  humanity  and  manhood,  is  launched  to  the  rescue. 
Undismayed  by  the  tremendous  surges  that  seem  powerful  enough 
to  engulp'h  the  Leviathan,  defying  the  blast  that  rends  sails  from 
their  bolt-ropes  as  if  they  were  tinder,  the  adventurous  boatmen 
bend  to  their  oars,  relying  on  the  protection  of  Providence,  the 
staunchness  and  buoyancy  of  their  light  craft,  and  the  strength  of 
their  own  arms  and  hearts.  Sharp  at  both  ends,  the  lifeboatmay 
be  driven  forward  or  back  at  n  nionieiit's  notice;  buoyant  as  a 
cork,  she  rides  the  waves  like  a  5ea-gull,  light  as  the  foam-flakes 
on  their  crests.  She  is  seen  from  the  decks  of  the  vessel,  and  hope 
rekindles  once  more  in  the  bosoms  of  the  mariners.  They  will  be 
saved — Heaven  helping  and  man  aiding.  The  agony  of  despair 
will  soon  bo  changed  into  the  warm  glow  of  gratitude,  and  life 
once  more  smile  upon  them. 
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[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
TIIE  OLD  HAWTHORNE  TREE. 

BY  VIATOR. 

He  whistles  ns  he  goes  alon^.  for  want  of  thought. — Drtden. 

Hh!  how  DOW?    Bless  my  sight,  good  old  thorn,  is  thJfl  you? 

So  sprightly  and  gay-prankt  in  festal  array  ; 
Like  the  Crc-bird  or  taglc  your  youth  you  renew, 

And  burst  out  of  dosolatu  gloom  like  the  day. 

The  dew  of  the  morn  's  the  elixir  of  life; 

Thou  liaat  quulTed  it,  and  lo,  whHt  a  change  there  Is  now — 
The  roiijcb,  wrinkled  sUius  with  a  peachy  bloom  rife, 

And  the  fresh,  vital  ichor  o'ermautles  thy  brow 

Ah.  magical  summer — tra  fmuter  of  earth! 

Thine,  thine  be  the  prai.^e,  who  the  dead  canst  thus  rajgc, 
And  dreariest  sadness  JOi:vert  iuto  mirth — 

IIow  golden  grows  all  'ueath  thine  alchemic  rays. 

Two  moons  scarce  have  waned  eiuce  I  passed  by  the  place; 

Alteu-'d  thorn,  then  thy  form  from  the  cold  ivud  the  storm 
M'as  mummy-like — phrivelk'd  and  hajrgard  thy  face  : 

What  strange  -ctamorphose  is  worked  by  May's  charm! 

Upon  velvet  of  moss,  primi-oic-tufted  and  green, 
Sofcly  cushioned  thy  feet  in  a  sylvan  retreat; 

Thy  robe,  blossom-spnoglcd.  is  fair  to  be  seen, 
And  perfume  breathes  from  thee  deliciously  sweet. 

Tbe  brook  comes  to  lull  thee,  the  breeze  comes  to  kiss, 
The  birds  with  glad  voice  in  thy  shadow  rejoice; 

All  around  thee  presents  a  bright  picture  of  bliss — 
An  Eden  no  pain,  no  repining  alloys. 

May  such  pure  and  such  peaceful  enjoyments  he  mine 
As  thou  hast,  humble  thorn,  though  the  pity  or  scorn 

Of  the  proud  ones,  who  worship  the  oak  or  the  vino — 
Slaves  of  power,  wealth  or  vice — deem  thee  fit  but  to  burn. 

Yet  faithful  and  strong  in  protection,  thine  hedge 
Walls  the  choice  grassy  mead  where  the  flouk  and  herd  feed; 

And  barreth  the  erring  from  cliffs''  sudden  edge. 
And  guardcth  the  orchard  or  cwps"  precious  seed. 

When  autumn  is  failing,  with  generous  care, 
What  fruit  hast  thou  stored  in  a  bofiutiful  hoard 

For  thy  pensioners  grateful — the  fowls  of  the  air, 

Whose  songs  to  thine  ears  through  the  summer  were  poured. 

By  the  roadside  or  meadow,  by  garden  or  grove, 

On  the  hill  or  the  lea — wheresoe'er  thou  mayst  be — 

Throughout  every  season  thou  wiunest  my  love. 
Honest,  good,  unpretending  old  Uawthorue  Tree. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

THE   GREAT    PICTURE. 

BT   MBS.    MART   A.    DENI80N. 

A  CLOUDY  (lay  rose  on  the  pretty  little  town  of  Avondel,  in 
England.  It  liail  been  a  sad  jjcriod  for  the  towns-people,  a  season 
of  cholera  having  devastated  many  a  pleasant  home.  Among  the 
victims  was  a  young  man  named  Evalin,  a  pattern-designer.  He 
had  been  married  ten  years,  and  with  his  wife  and  only  son  lived 
in  a  beautiful  cottage  which  he  hoped  soon  to  call  his  own.  His 
tastes  were  elegant,  his  wife  and  son  models  of  loveliness,  he  re- 
ceived a  liberal  salary,  had  many  friends,  and  was  most  thoroughly 
esteemed. 

It  was  a  sweet  picture  to  view  husband  and  wife  seated  near 
each  other  in  Henry  Evalin's  studio,  the  sun  falling  on  her  glossy 
curls,  lighting  up  the  beautiful  tints  of  her  complexion,  and 
streaming  over  the  table  where  the  dark-haired  Harry  sat  at  work, 
with  many  a  glowing  color  spread  before  him  with  which  to  touch 
the  intricacies  of  the  delicate  pattern  under  his  hand.  And  when 
Angelo  Evalin,  the  boy  with  blue  eyes  and  blonde  curls,  bounded 
in,  his  playful  glee  adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  parents,  the 
picture  seemed  complete.  It  was  only  the  day  before  the  dread 
news  of  the  cliolera  ran  from  house  to  house,  that  Henry  had  said 
to  his  wife,  snatching  her  work  playfully  in  his  hands  and  prison- 
ing hers  : 

"  Blanche  Evalin,  we  two  must  be  the  happiest  couple  on  God's 
great  earth !" 

There  was  a  strange  depth  of  sadness  in  tlio  dark  eyes  uplifted 
to  his,  though  smiles  sat  on  her  rosy  lips,  as  slie  replied  : 

"  Don't  think  too  much  aljout  it,  Harry,  love  ;  not  that  I  would 
not  have  you  thankful,  and  be  thankful  myself;  but  I  have  had 
such  a  strange  presentiment !" 

"  A  presentiment  V  cried  Henry  Evalin,  laughing,  as  he  caught 
up  his  pencil ;  "what's  a  presentiment ■;  IIow  does  it  look ^  De- 
scribe it,  for  I  want  an  idea  for  a  new  pattern.  Come,  is  it  round, 
square, or  triangular? — is  it  white,  black  or  colored  ■?— would  it  be 
best  in  a  running  style,  or  one  ot  more  precision  f  Come,  I'll 
get  up  a  presentiment  calico  ;  it  will  sell." 

Blanche  smiled,  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 
"I  dreamed  last  night  that  you  gave  mo  a  glass  goblet.  It  was 
the  most  bcautyijl  tiling  I  ever  saw.  When  you  told  me  you  had 
designed  the  patteni,  I  thought  I  felt  so  much  delighted  !  but  as 
you  came  nearer  you  seemed  to  breathe  upon  it,  and  instantly  it 
broke  in  my  hands  and  fell  to  the  floor  in  fragments.  It  was  that, 
I  sujipose,  which  gave  me  the  impression  of  sadness  tliat  has  fol- 
lowed me  all  day." 

"Telling  your  dream  brings  mine  to  recollection,"  said  Henry. 
"I  have  not  remembered  it  till  this  moment.  I  thought  I  stood 
just  hero  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  exactly  as  I  stand  now,  I  pro- 
test, conversing  with  you,  and  that  presently  the  door  opened  and 
our  neighbors  came  in,  walked  up  to  you,  spoke  to  you  and  to 
each  other,  but  never  seemed  to  notice  mc.     I  tried  in  vain  to 


make  myself  seen,  but  could  not.     Come  now,  will  my  dream 
compare  with  yours  ?" 

"  They  were  both  very  strange,"  said  liis  wife,  her  lips  quiver- 
ing and  the  tears  swimming  in  her  eyes ;  "  but,  0,  how  foolish 
this  is  !" 

She  had  laid  her  head  on  her  husband's  shonldcr,  and  was  sob- 
bing like  a  child.  The  young  man  soothed  her,  laughed  at  her, 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  whirled  her  in  an  unwilling  waltz,  till 
she  laughed  and  cried  in  the  same  breath. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  four  funerals ;  the  next,  twice 
that  number.  "  The  plague  !  the  plague  !"  cried  the  terror-stricken 
inhabitants,  and  they  began  to  desert  their  homes  and  fly  from  the 
stalking  pestilence.  O  how  dreary  and  desolate  the  beautiful  town 
soon  became  I  The  designer  feared  only  for  his  wife  and  son,  and 
while  making  preparations  to  remove  them  into  the  country,  the 
terrible  disease  came' upon  him  ;  he  was  smitten  down,  died  and 
was  buried  within  tlie  little  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Wife  and 
child  were  both  insensible  from  the  cftects  of  the  plague  at  the 
time,  but  a  merciful  Providence  restored  them,  though  with  this 
blow  of  desolation  the  fair  Blanche  was  heart-bioken.  She  lin- 
gered along,  weak,  inactive,  and  sorrowful  till  again  health  was 
restored  to  the  pleasant  town.  But  many  graves  had  been  made, 
and  many  who  went  away  had  never  returned.  Everything  in 
Avondel  seemed  changed. 

The  sura  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  owing  Henry  Evalin  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  the  gentleman  who  employed  him  was 
dead,  the  company  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the 
widow  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  aid.  She  was  not  hardy  and 
efficient,  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  her  heart  sank  at  the  dark 
prospect  before  her.  Nearly  in  despair  she  seized  the  brush  and 
the  colors  of  her  dead  husband,  and  almost  literally  mixing  them 
with  her  tears,  she  strove  to  do  as  she  had  seen  him  do.  But  the 
task  was  hopeless  ;  although  a  fine  copyist,  she  had  none  of  the 
genius  necessary  lo  succcs.?.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sell 
her  home,  paying  over  the  large  balance  still  duo,  and  seek  hum- 
ble quarters  where  s!ie  might  strive  in  some  more  ungcnial  way  to 
earn  a  living- for  herself  and  the  little  Angdo. 

"Never  mind,  mother,  I'll  be  a  great  painter  yet,"  the  little 
Angelo  invariably  said,  when  he  saw  his  mother  bending  over  her 
sewing.  "  Then  we  wont  have  dry  bread  any  more,  and  we'll 
buy  cream  and  fruit  as  we  used  to.  I'll  get  a  canvass  as  big  as 
the  house,  and  put  on  great  men  and  great  women  as  large  and 
as  pretty  as  you,  mama ;  and  I'll  remember  my  father,  too,  and 
paint  him.  Don't  cry,  mother;  I'll  be  just  aa  good  as  father  to 
you,  indeed  I  will." 

Tills  artless  sympathy  only  increased  the  poor  woman's  grief, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  her  new  hopes  for  the  future  of  her 
child ;  and  while  she  would  gladly  have  died,  she  prayed  for 
strength  to  bear  the  burden  of  life  for  his  sake.  The  little  cot- 
tage which  she  had  rented  was  a  pretty  place.  It  had  only  three 
rooms,  but  a  part  of  her  nice  furniture  made  them  look  even  ele- 
gant. It  was  surrounded  by  trees,  bu.shes  of  lilacs  and  roses. 
The  garden  bloomed  all  over ;  the  cheery  boughs  hung  full  of 
delicious  fruit,  for  it  was  early  June  ;  the  birds  sang  lively  carols, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  sorrow,  Blanche  Evalin  would  have  been 
very  happy  hero.  She  was  a  bride  at  sixteen,  consequently  she 
was  now  but  twenty-six,  still  very  lovclj',  most  mournfully  lovely, 
though  constant  care  had  made  some  ravages  in  her  beauty. 

The  cottage  had  been  procured  for  her  by  a  friend,  and  the 
owner  had  never  yet  made  himself  visible.  Blanche  had  heard 
of  him,  that  he  was  rich,  influential,  and  %  bachelor  of  thirty; 
that  he  was  intending  to  run  for  parliament,  and  that  his  own 
dwelling  was  as  splendid  as  a  palace.  This  was  all  she  knew 
or  cared  to  know  about  him ;  and  he  never  entered  her  mind  as  a 
landlord  till  quarter-day  drew  near,  and  she  prepared  to  take  her 
rent  to  his  agent,  whose  office  was  on  the  estate  of  the  wealthy 
Tom  Randall,  the  name  the  great  landholder  was  known  by. 
With  much  trembling,  on  the  dreaded  day,  she  prepared  to  go 
with  her  rent.  It  was  not  that  gentleman's  custom  to  wait  upon 
the  poorer  class  of  tenants  ;  they  must  attend  upon  him. 

Blanche  was  soon  ready,  and  very  beautiful  looked  the  pale 
face  with  its  delicate  shading  of  veins,  surrounded  by  the  deep 
black  rim  of  her  widow's  bonnet,  gleaming  through  the  thick 
crape  veil,  sad  badge  of  her  sorrow.  She  sighed  as  she  took  the 
money  it  had  cost  her  so  much  to  obtam  ;  she  sighed  again  as  she 
laid  back  the  thick  curls  from  the  forehead  of  her  boy  ;  and  again 
a  sigh  welled  up,  when  stepping  from  the  threshold  of  the  door 
she  felt  her  loneliness  far  more  than  when  the  walls  of  the  little 
cottage  enclosed  her. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  there  was  but  little  shade.  She  walked 
quickly,  not  stopping,  as  was  once  her  wont,  to  gather  the  deli- 
cate daisies  at  her  feet,  or  gaze  on  the  gjorious  deep  blue  of  the 
heavens.  Her  eyes  sought  the  earth.  It  held  what  had  been  her 
chief  treasure,  her  idol ;  how  could  she  glance  at  any  other  object, 
or  remember  that  flowers  grew  there  t 

The  office  was  reached — the  door  was  open.  A  gentleman  sat 
in  a  large  arm-chair,  intent  on  perusing  a  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand.  His  hat  was  placed  upon  the  desk  before  him,  and  his 
thick,  dark  locks  were  brushed  hastily  back,  but  curled  as  they 
fell.  The  man  was  handsome,  but  liis  beauty  was  of  the  bold, 
defiant  kind  that  seldom  kindles  the  admiration  of  the  gazer. 
The  steps  of  the  coming  visitor  rous«d  him,  and  looking  up,  he 
hastily  arose,  put  aside  his  paper,  and  courteously  invited  his 
visitor  to  enter. 

Blanche  was  fatigued  and  very  warm,  and  gladly  accepted  the 
lnoU'ercd  chair.  She  drew  her  veil  aside,  looked  timidly  about 
her,  presumed  she  was  addressing  Mr.  Martin,  the  agent  of  her 
landlord,  and  then  took  from  her  reticule  a  small  silver-clasped 
])urse.  ' 

"  My  agent,  madam,  is  absent,"  said  Tom  Randall,  bowing 


again,  and  fixing  his  full,  dark  eyes  in  an  admiring  manner  upon 
the  face  of  the  young  widow ;  "he  has  gone  out  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  I  was  awaiting  his  return." 

"Then  if  I  hand  you  the  money"?"  said  Blanche,  inquiringly, 
not  noting  his  manner  of  address  and  his  steady  gaze. 

"It  will  do  as  well,  madam,"  said  Tom  Randall,  courteously, 
taking  from  his  breast  pocket  a  small  book  ;  "  but  pardon  me,  I 
have  not  the  necessary  material  for  writing  with  me,  and  the  office 
is  uncomfortably  warm — will  you  walk  up  to  my  own  office  1  yon 
can  see  it  from  here.  The  avenue  is  completely  shaded,  and  if 
your  little  boy  likes  the  sight  of  flowers  and  birds,  he  will  perhaps 
find  amusement  in  my  grounds." 

The  manner  of  the  great  landholder  was  so  courteous  and  sub- 
dued, his  style  so  unassuming,  that  Blanche  only  thought,  "what 
a  perfect  gentleman  !" — and  thanking  him,  took  the  hand  of  her 
beautiful  boy  and  slowly  walked  up  the  elm-shaded  avenue. 
Angelo's  eyes  had  never  looked  so  bright ;  his  whole  face  was 
lighted  up  with  pleasure,  and  he  bounded  by  his  mother's  side, 
casting  shy  glances  of  admiration  towards  the  handsome  land- 
holder, and  prattling  joyously  and  innocently  about  everything 
he  saw. 

The  room  into  which  the  widow  and  her  son  were  ushered  did 
not  look  much  like  an  office,  although  an  elaborately  wrought 
bronze  desk  stood  in  an  embrasure  near  the  great  bay  window. 
The  light  fell  in  subdued  masses  through  heavy  curtains  of  crim- 
son. Statuary  and  painting  were  not  wanting  to  complete  the 
air  of  luxury  first  suggested  by  the  thick  pile  of  the  glowing  car- 
pet, and  the  numerous  velvet  couches,  divans  and  lounging-chairs 
that  everywhere  invited  to  ease. 

Tom  Randall  took  the  money  for  the  rent,  handed  her  a  receipt 
on  tinted  and  scented  paper ;  gave  an  accurate  description  of  a 
famous  battle-piece  that  had  attracted  the  little  Angelo's  atten- 
tion ;  offered  fruits,  tempting  and  rich,  that  were  noiselessly  brought 
in  on  a  .'silver  waiter,  though  there  had  been  no  apparent  signal — 
and  in  every  way,  by  his  delicate  and  yet  seemingly  careless,  un- 
studied manner,  made  the  widow  feel  that  there  was  no  impro- 
priety in  his  giving  or  her  receiving.  When  she  arose  to  leave,  a 
magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers  for  herself  and  little  Angelo  was 
mysteriously  ready  for  her.  Tom  Randall  himself  accompanied 
her  to  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  as  he  bade  her  good  morn- 
ing, begged  her  not  to  trouble  herself  to  wait  upon  his  agent 
again  ;  he  would  send  him  round  to  the  cottage,  and  with  polite 
adieux  they  separated. 

Blanche  wondered  if  he  treated  his  poor  tenants  with  such  uni- 
form kindness.  "If  so,"  she  thought,  "no  wonder  he  is  popular; 
surely  if  Angelo  were  grown,  he  should  give  him  his  vote."  An- 
gelo was  full  of  his  kindness. 

"  Isn't  he  a  groat  gentleman,  mama,  and  didn't  he  talk  well 
about  that  picture  ?  I  could  understand  every  bit  of  it,  and  }.  re- 
member the  names  of  all  the  dukes  and  lords,  and  how  they  stood. 
Well,  one  day,  when  I  am  grown  a  man,  I,  too,  will  paint  a  fa- 
mous piece ;  and  perhaps  it  may  hang  in  his  great  rooms  ;  who 
knows  ?" 

"  Surely,  who  knows?"  murmured  Blanche,  dreamily,  as  they 
drew  towards  the  cottage. 

The  bold,  handsome  face  of  Tom  Randall  had  faded  frorai  her 
memory  already,  and  she  began  ag.iin  to  dread  the  loneliness  of 
her  home  that  h.id  always  seemed  so  brightly  beautiful,  lighted  up 
by  Harry's  glorious  face.  She  thought  of  her  dead  husband  as 
she  stood  before  the  little  mirror  that  reflected  back  her  palo 
features,  not  of  her  own  sweet  beauty.  It  would  have  troubled 
her  exceedingly  had  she  imagined  for  a  moment  that  her  face  had 
been  her  passport  to  the  attentions  of  Tom  Randall.  Such  a  sup- 
position had  never  once  crossed  her  mind.  She  had  not  even  no- 
ticed his  admiration,  so  evident  every  time  he  addressed  her. 
One  of  the  most  unassuming  mortals  in  the  world  was  Blanche 
Evalin.  She  had  no  vanity,  nor,  as  while  her  husband  lived,  any 
desire  to  attract.  In  tlie  morning  her  glossy  curls  were  carelessly 
wound  up  and  hidden  beneath  the  widow's  cap,  and  that  was  her 
toilet  for  the  day. 

Again  she  plied  her  needle.  Though  brought  up  a  farmer's 
daughter,  her  father  had  sacrificed  the  idea  of  gathering  even  a 
small  pittance  of  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  educating  his  motherless 
child,  and  Blanche  was  skilled  not  only  in  books  but  in  all  the 
delicate  mysteries  of  embroidery  and  lace-work.  She  earned  but 
a  small  jiittance,  to  be  sure,  but  it  sufficed  for  their  few  wants. 
She  taught  Angelo,  young  as  he  was,  to  superintend  a  little  gar- 
den that  yielded  them  vegetables,  and  thus  far  since  her  widow- 
hood she  had  sufi'ered  for  nothing.  One  little  hoard  she  was 
striving  to  keep  with  miserly  care;  it  was  to  go  for  the  education 
of  the  dear  child  Angelo.  She  would  have  died  but  for  hope  and 
love  of  him. 

One  day  she  was  startled  by  a  wild  shout.  It  was  Angelo  has- 
tening through  the  garden  gate,  his  curls  streaming,  his  cap  falling 
from  his  bead,  and  his  bands  filled  with  some  heavy  bundle.  He 
sprang  in  the  door,  wild  with  excitement. 

"  O,  mother,  mother,  what  do  you  think  ? — I  met  Mr.  Randall, 
and  see  what  he  has  given  me  !  Isn't  he  a  grand  fellow  ?"  ho 
shouted,  throwing  cap  and  mantle  across  the  room  and  wildly 
untying  the  parcel.     "  See — hurrah  !" 

"  Why,  Angy,  what  a  splendid  box  of  colors  !  Did  Mr.  Ran- 
dall give  you  those?  They  look  as  if  they  had  just  come  from 
the  store." 

"Aint  they  splendid,  though?  Well,  I  was  walking  by  the 
bridge  when  I  heard  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  looking  round,  there 
was  Mr.  Raudall.  He  touched  his  hat  just  as  politely  as  if  I  was 
a  grown  gciillcinan,  and  then  says  he,  '  So  you're  the  boy  that  is 
going  to  make  a  famous  painter  one  of  these  days?'  I  told  him 
yes  sir,  for  you  know  I  did  say  so  in  his  handsome  office ;  and 
then  he  asked  mo  if  I  had  begun  to  paint.     I  said  yes  sir,  but 
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I  had  used  up  all  father's  colors  long  ago,  and  couldn't  afford,  at 
least  you  couldn't,  to  buy  any  more ;  so — " 

"  O,  Angclo  !"  exclaimed  Blanche,  reprovingly,  her  check  red 
and  hot. 

"  Why,  wasn't  that  the  truth,  mother  1"  asked  the  boy,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  yea,"  liis  mother  said  softly,  with  a  sigh,  and  Angclo  con- 
tinued : 

"  Then  ho  said  he  liad  some  fine  colors  at  home,  whicli  /  would 
oblige  Aim  by  accepting  ;  only  tliink,  mother,  that  rich  man  !  And 
he  took  me  to  his  house — O,  it's  splendid,  mother ! — you  can't 
think  !  That  room  wo  were  in  was  nothing  to  it ;  not  to  bo  men- 
tioned. And  ho  spoke  of  you,  and  talked  to  me  so  kindly  !  I 
just  told  him  all  about  fatlier's  death;  how  nicely  we  used  to  live, 
and  how  bad  you  felt,  and  how  hard  you  Iiad  to  work  now,  and  ho 
looked  so  sorry !" 

"Angelo,  my  child,  you  never  sliould  spc.ak  of  such  things, 
never,  to  total  strangers  !    What  were  you  thinking  about,  child  !" 

The  boy  looked  surprised  at  his  mother's  sudden  vehemence. 
The  red  spots  glowed  deeper  and  hotter  on  her  clieeks,  and  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  Why,  mother,  what  have  I  done  ■?"  he  cried,  springing  to  her 
side  and  throwiilg  an  arm  around  her  neck. 

"O,  Angelo,  how  could  you  expose  our  poverty  to  a  stranger  1 
How  could  you  talk  so  freely  with  that  rich  man  !  It  looks  like 
design  ;  indeed  you  have  annoyed  and  surprised  me  very  much, 
my  son,  more  than  you  can  think.  But  never  mind  now  ;  it  is 
past  and  can't  be  lielped  ;  but  remember,  from  this  day  henceforth, 
never  speak  of  mo  and  our  iiome  affairs  to  any  stranger  as  long 
as  you  live.  You  don't  understand  why  now — you  are  too 
young ;  but  you  know  enough  to  obey  mo,  and  remember,  it  is 
my  command." 

Angelo  was  sorry  and  subdued,  but  soon  forgot  his  grief  in 
looking  at  his  beautiful  gift.  It  was  a  costly  present ;  the  palette, 
box,  colors  and  pencils,  with  sheets  of  tinted  board,  and  delicate 
engravings  attached,  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  forty 
pounds.  Blanche  knew  this  must  have  been  its  price,  but  did 
not  say  so  to  the  boy ;  only  cautioned  him  to  use  it  carefully,  and 
try  to  improve  himself  so  tliat  his  benefactor  might  never  be  sorry 
that  he  had  aided  him  to  bo  a  painter. 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  Angelo  said,  carefully  putting  his  treasures  to- 
gether and  looking  for  a  place  in  which  to  secure  them.  "  He 
took  mo  into  a  gallery,  mother,  away  up  stairs,"  continued  tlie 
delighted  child,  "  and  it  was  hung  just  as  full  as  it  could  be,  with 
grand  pictures.  He  said  he  had  been  to  France  and  Italy  and 
Wales,  and  showed  me  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  he  called  it,  at 
Rome,  a  great  big  church  that  you  could  get  twenty  of  our  meet- 
ing-houses in,  and — 0  dear,  I  saw  everything  there  1  He's  got  a 
museum,  too,  and  says  I  may  come  there  any  time  I  want  to.  0, 
I  forgot  1  there,  he  told  mo  these  little  gilt  tickets  would  admit  us 
both.     O,  aint  I  glad  he's  our  landlord  !" 

Angelo  clapped  his  hands  with  glee ;  his  mother  looked  so 
thoughtful  that  it  somewhat  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  boy,  and 
going  up  close  to  her,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  mother,  you  aint  glad  a  bit !" 

"  O  yes,  Angelo,  for  your  sake,  very  glad,"  she  said,  quietly. 
Then  her  face  brightened  as  she  added  :  "  You  know  when  you 
get  to  be  that  great  painter,  you  can  repay  him  for  his  kindness." 

"  I  mean  to  !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  with  glowing  clieeks.  "  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  will  be,"  he  continued.  "  He  may  not  know  me 
then,  because — well,  of  course  I  must  travel,  and  I  shall  come 
back,  and  he  will  hear  of  me  and  invite  me  to  his  house  ;  he  will 
have  a  wife  and  children  then,  perhaps,  and  I  shall  tell  him  that  I 
have  a  famous  picture  to  show  him  ;  no,  /wont  call  it  famous,  you 
know,  but  it  will  be  ;  and  then  I  will  show  him  himself  on  his 
horse,  spcakmg  to  mo  at  the  little  bridge  ;  wont  that  bo  grand  1" 

"  Indeed  it  will,  ray  Angelo,"  said  Blanche,  gazing  with  new 
pride  on  the  beautiful  boy ;  "  and  where  shall  I  bo  all  this  time  1" 

"0 — in  a  house  so  handsome  !"  cried  Angelo;  "nobody  can 
even  imagine  what  a  house  I  will  build  for  you  ;  the  palace  of  the 
king  shall  be  nothing  to  it." 

Again  Blanclie  smiled — but  why  sprang  tears  with  that  smile  1 

It  was  not  long  after  that  a  fine  present  of  fruit  came  to  the 
young  widow  in  the  tenant-cottage  of  Tom  Randall.  It  was  very 
grateful  now,  for  Blanche  had  been  suffering  four  weeks  with  a 
fever.  Scarcely  able  to  move,  she  laid  upon  her  bed,  troubled  in 
mind  and  body.  The  rent  was  due  again,  and  she  had  earned  but 
little,  not  nearly  enough  to  pay  for  the  medicines  that  had  been 
indispensable.  When  the  landlord  heard  of  her  illness,  he  fre- 
quently sent  attendants  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and  they  car- 
ried jollies  and  fruits  to  the  sick  bed.  Blanche  was  very  grateful, 
and  would  not  for  the  world  have  missed  the  payment  that  now 
fell  duo.  So  she  encroached  upon  Angelo's  school-money.  It 
made  a  large  hole  in  the  little  hoard.  Then  came  bills  for  medi- 
cal attendance  and  nursing  ;  and  in  this  way  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars  were  spent,  and  no  hope  of  getting  more  very  soon,  for  the 
physician  had  expressly  forbidden  her  to  work  for  months  to  come ; 
and  indeed,  although  a  faint  bloom  had  come  to  her  cheek  and  a 
brilliant  fire  to  her  eye,  so  that  she  Jooked  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  she  had  a  strange,  miserable  weakness  that  prevented  her 
sometimes  from  raising  her  hand  to  her  head. 

How  sad  it  was  to  see  the  money  melting  away,  and  no  hope  of 
more  !  It  was  moreover  very  galling  to  her  sensitive  spirit  to 
plead  poverty,  as  she  was  obliged  to,  even  to  Tom  Randall  him- 
self, who  came  for  his  rent,  and  would  not  take  a  word  of  excuse. 

"  I  will  not  hear  a  word  about  the  money,"  he  said  ;  "  live  in 
the  house  as  if  it  were  your  own,  till  you  are  able  to  pay  me.  Or 
if  that  time  does  not  come,  liere  is  this  growing  painter.  It  will 
only  take  a  few  dashes  of  the  brush,  and  presto  !  gold  lies  in  my 
hand." 


Impulsive  Angelo  sprang  up  and  kissed  Tom  Randall,  at  this 
generous  otTcr,  while  Blanche  grow  positively  radiant  as  she  men- 
tally called  him  an  angel  of  goodness,  and  asked  Heaven  to  bless 
him.  Heaven  bless /ii'm?  Did  it  ever  bless  the  devourer  of  vir- 
tue, the  despoilcr  of  widows'  houses,  the  defamer  of  goodness,  the 
destroyer  of  the  orphan  f 

"  She's  a  little  beauty,  that's  the  fact,"  soliloquized  Tom  Ran- 
dall, as  he  left  the  peaceful  cottage,  "and,  by  George,  I  must  have 
her  one  way  or  another.  That  boy  will  help  me ;  she  idolizes  him, 
that's  plain  to  bo  seen.  And  she,  rightly  belonging  to  tlie  lower 
classes,  pretty  and  refined  as  she  is,  only  a  farmer's  daughter,  the 
widow  of  a  poor  calico-designer — 0  pshaw  !  she'll  feel  honored  at 
my  preference,  and  raise  no  scruples,  I'll  be  bound.  The  thing 
is  working  just  right,  couldn't  be  better.  A  few  more  presents,  a 
few  more  obligations  of  rent,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  the 
bird  is  mine." 

Poor,  innocent,  high-souled  Blanche,  kneeling  there  like  an  an- 
gel, and  praying  for  mercies  on  her  benejiwtor ! — purest  virtue 
blessing  deepest  guilt  1  If  Blanche  had  only  known  the  popular 
report  of  Tom  Randall,  she  would  have  died  sooner  tlian  that  he 
sliould  enter  that  door,  though  it  was  his  own.  If  she  had  but 
known  what  the  towns-people  thought,  and  what  the  white  souls 
who  kept  aloof  piously,  said,  surmised  and  calculated,  she  would 
have  fallen  prone  to  the  earth,  struck  dead  with  tlie  horror  of  the 
atrocious  libel.  But  of  all  this  she  was  happily  unconscious.  The 
wide  front  of  that  man's  face  indicated  a  temple  full  of  lofty 
thought  to  her,  poor  child !  though  the  splendid  form,  handsome 
face  and  winning  manner  had  impressed  her  in  no  way  to  detract 
from  or  add  to  the  mere  friendship  she  felt  for  him.  But  she  had 
placed  him  upon  a  mountain  in  her  soul's  estimation,  and  robed 
him  in  garments  of  purity ;  she  who  kuew  so  little  of  the  world, 
and  nothing  of  its  guilt. 

Summer  and  winter  had  passed,  and  Blanche  was  regaining  her 
strength  slowly.  The  amount  of  her  obligations,  though  not  mon- 
strously large,  appalled  her.  Still,  feeling  that  she  had  a  good  ad- 
viser and  a  kind,  sympathizing  friend  in  Tom  Randall,  she  did  not 
allow  it  to  prey  upon  her  spirits,  but  began  to  work  again  with  a 
resolute  will. 

One  glowing  day  in  spring,  Angelo,  a  vigorous  boy,  now  enter- 
ing his  tenth  year,  came  home  singing.  Ho  opened  the  cottage 
gate,  and  met  Tom  Randall  with  a  joyous  "good  day."  The  rich 
landholder  neither  looked  at  nor  answered  him,  but  flung  himself 
by  with  purpled  cheeks,  set  teeth  and  flashing  eyes  Angelo  in 
wonderment  moved  slowly  backward  to  the  cottage,  looking  after 
the  rich  man,  who  walked  with  hasty  strides,  then  turning,  opened 
the  door.  A  cry  escaped  his  lips  as  he  stood  there,  for  his  mother 
sat  in  her  accustomed  seat,  pale,  pale  as  marble  stone,  her  eyes 
fixed  in  a  fearful  glare,  her  liands  clenched,  nerveless,  passionless, 
seemingly  lifeless — there  she  sat,  a  statue  of  horror. 

"Mother,  mother  !"  cried  the  boy,  before  he  sprang  towards 
her;  "  mother!"  he  shouted,  throwing  himself  upon  her,  his  arms 
about  her  neck  and  clinging  to  her  in  terror. 

With  one  low,  shivering  moan  Blanche  waked  from  her  fearful 
fit,  and  then  began  to  sob  quick,  dry  sobs,  with  which  there  were 
mingled  no  tears,  every  little  while  striving  to  sootho  her  boy, 
murmuring  : 

"No  matter,  Angelo,  no  matter;  I  have  been  cruelly  frightened, 
wickedly  deceived.  0,  my  boy,  since  your  father  died  we  have 
no  friends  !"  And  she  rocked  herself  violently  back  and  forth  ; 
then  catching  the  boy's  hands,  while  a  seeming  frenzy  possessed 
her  for  the  moment,  she  cried,  "  O,  Angelo,  my  boy,  if  you  were 
old  enough,  I  might  put  murder  in  your  heart !  One  you  have 
loved  has  deceived  you  and  me,  Angclo.     May  God  visit  him  1" 

"Is  it  Ml-.  Randall ■?"  asked  Angelo,  wonderingly ;  "what  has 
he  done?" 

"Never  speak  that  name  to  me  again  !"  cried  Blanche,  with 
fiery  eyes.  "  What  has  he  done  1 — just  Heaven  !  O  that  you  had 
been  a  man  and  had  heard  him  ! — the  bell  would  toll  for  a  Dives 
to-morrow !" 

Angelo  was  frightened  at  his  mother's  vehemence ;  ho  clung  to 
her  dress,  praying  her  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  when  there  was  a 
rude  noise  at  the  door.  Tom  Randall,  inflamed  with  wine,  entered 
with  an  officer. 

"  Here  !"  he  cried,  roughly,  "  distrain  this  woman  for  rent ;  she 
refuses  to  pay.     Take  everything  you  can  lay  your  hands  on." 

"Monster!"  exclaimed  Blanche,  her  cheek  paling,  and  she 
tottered  to  a  seat  with  her  hands  pressing  hard  upon  heart. 

Angelo  lifted  himself  fiercely,  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  passion. 
He  ran  for  the  costly  box  of  colors,  hitherto  his  pride  and  delight, 
and  dashed  it  with  all  the  strength  he  could  master  at  Tom  Ran- 
dall's feet,  so  that  the  box  was  broken  in  a  dozen  pieces  ;  then  ho 
tore  up  the  rich  engravings,  throwing  their  fragments  at  the 
wealthy  libertine,  and  stamping  his  feet,  with  clenched  hand  and 
wide  nostril,  he  shouted  : 

"  Wait  till  I'm  a  man  !  I'll  kill  you  for  this  !" 

"Ho,  little  bully,"  sneered  the  libertine  landholder,  "better 
look  after  your  mother  there,  or  she'll  break  her  neck  !" 

Blanche  laid  lifeless  over  her  chair,  her  hand  still  pressing  her 
heart,  but  it  had  ceased  to  beat — Angelo  was  an  orphan.  Money 
hushed  np  tlie  story.  After  all,  the  only  witness  was  a  boy  often 
years,  and  the  phj'sician  had  predicted  that  she  might  die  tlius  any 
moment.  So  for  a  while  God's  vengeance  seemed  to  slumber — 
even  for  fifteen  long  years  the  bad  man  prospered. 


"  You  know  him  then  V 

"  Yes,  I  know  him,"  said  the  young  man,  speaking  between  his 
teeth  that  were  set  together. 

"  Member  of  parliament  from  County ;  a  man  of  very  fair 

reputation,"  responded  the  other. 

"  Reputation  for  what  V  shouted  Angelo  Evalin,  fiercely. 


"  For  what,  man  ? — why  how  you  startled  me  ;  what  has  come 
over  you,  Angelo  ? — wliy  a  reputation  for  wealth  and  good  living ; 
nothing  else  that  I  know  of;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  don't  know 
as  his  integrity  has  ever  been  suspected." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,"  liisscd  Angelo  Evalin,  now  a  successful 
artist  and  a  lion.  "  I  must  know  this  Randall — thcie's  his  carriage 
now.     I  must  show  him  my  great  picture." 

"Better  show  it  to  your  friends  first.  Tom  Randall  is  one  of 
the  greatest  connoisseurs  living ;  his  establishment  is  princely 
with  picturts." 

"  My  reputation  is  not  at  stake,"  answered  Angelo,  curtly. 

"  True,  you  are  famous,  but — well,  wo  must  sec  this  picture,  at 
any  rate."  • 

A  few  days  intervened.  Angelo  received  a  card  from  tlic  hon- 
orable M.  P. 

" Lucky  dog  !"  said  his  friend.  "He  invites  four  hundred  to 
see  this  great  picture  ;  emineot  men,  too,  I  assure  you." 

"Just  what  I  wanted,  and  expected,"  said  the  artist,  dryly. 

"  Evalin,  are  you  vain  t" 

"  You  shall  see  to-morrow  night,  my  good  friend,"  said  Angelo, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  must  go  and  prepare  ray  picture  for  this  rich 
raan's  gallery.  lie  thinks  he  honors  me,  perhaps — we  shall  see 
wlio  has  tlie  honor  !"     And  he  laughed  nervouslv. 


The  gay  supper  was  over.  The  M.  P.  made  a  very  neat  speech, 
inviting  the  guests  into  his  gallery,  giving  flowery  sentences  In 
profusion,  and  lauding  the  famous  artist,  who,  he  assured  them  ho 
had  heard,  was  a  native-born  Englishman.  They  followed  their 
host,  that  noble  company.  Before  the  covered  canvass  stood  An- 
gelo, a  tall  man,  with  heavy  beard,  curling  locks  and  dark,  passionate 
eyes.  He  was  busy  with  the  drapery,  and  only  bowed  coldly  aa 
he  made  a  signal  for  the  curtain  to  ^e  drawn.  The  picture  ex- 
plained itself;  it  did  not  need  gilded  letters  in  largo  characters  to 
designate  it  "  Distraining  for  Rent." 

A  murmur  went  round  the  hall.  A  dying  woman,  a  boy  throw- 
ing fragments  in  the  air,  a  broken  box  of  colors  at  his  feet,  an  offi- 
cer, and — none  could  fail  to  see  the  likeness — Tom  Randall  to  the 
life,  directing  the  movements  of  the  gruff  oflicial.  There  was  a 
dead  silence  for  some  moments.  Tom  Randall  stood  with  a  color- 
less face,  clntching  at  a  pillar  to  support  himself;  his  lips  were 
white  as  death,  his  brow  was  pallid. 

"  Gentlemen — "  ho  essayed  to  speak. 

Angelo  stepped  up  in  front  of  him,  and,  with  a  voice  of  thrilling 
emphasis  that  made  every  nerve  creep,  while  h^  pointed  to  the 
picture,  said  : 

"Dare  you  deny  It  t  That  fair  woman,  my  moftier,  you  killed  ! 
and  that  boy  said  ho  would  kill  you.  Coward  !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  withering  smile,  as  Tom  Randall  sprang  quickly  backward  ; 
"  I  have  no  weapons  here,  of  steel.  That  is  my  weapon,"  point- 
ing to  the  picture.  "  In  every  city,  town,  village  and  hamlet,  that 
painting  shall  publish  your  Infamy.  Millions  could  not  buy  it. 
When  you  appeared  to  befriend  me,  a  poor,  fatherless  boy,  cover- 
ing your  designs  upon  my  pure  and  beautiful  mother,  I  said  to 
her,  in  the  fulness  of  my  gratitude,  '  I  will  paint  him  a  great  pic- 
ture when  I  am  grown  a  man.'  'And  where  shall  I  bo  all  this 
time'!' asked  my  mother.  I  replied  thus — ' Nobody  can  imagine 
what  a  home  I  will  build  you  ;  the  palace  of  the  king  shall  bo 
nothing  to  it.'  The  home  is  hers,"  he  added,  raising  his  eyes 
heavenward ;  "you  sent  her  there — but  I  did  not  build  it." 

At  a  signal  the  painting,  a  matchless  work  of  art  as  well  as  his- 
tory, was  speedily  covered  ;  the  company  dispersed,  Tom  Randall 
had  disappeared,  and  Angelo  quietly  made  arrangements  to  re- 
move the  picture.  It  was,  however,  never  publicly  exhibited. 
Unable  to  bear  the  stings  of  conscience,  the  mortification  of  that 
terrible  night,  the  cold  looks  of  those  who  abhorred  the  deed — 
miserable,  wicked  Tom  Randall  perished  by  his  own  hand.  His 
infamy  had  its  reward. 

Angelo  Evalin  still  keeps  the  great  picture  veiled  in  his  own 
home,  an  earthly  Paradise,  and  none  but  his  chosen  friends  are 
allowed  to  gaze  upon  it.  Perhaps  in  some  future  time,  when  the 
tomb  shall  have  closed  upon  Angelo  the  artist,  wo  may  see  it  in 
our  picture  galleries.  ' 


ENVIRONS  OF  ALCilERS. 

Tho  immediate  environs  are  beautiful  beyond  description.  St. 
Eugene  on  one  side,  and  Mustapha  Sjupcrior  on  the  other,  flank 
the  city  with  villa  and  garden  scenery  such  as  we  read  of  in  fairy 
tales,  but  seldom  see  in  reality.  The  surrounding  hills  on  either 
side  slope  gradually  to  the  blue  water's  edge;  and  on  every  avail- 
able plateau  stands  a  Moorish  house,  white  and  simple  in  itself, 
but  adorned  by  the  most  exquisite  verdure.  Red  geraniums  in 
full  bloom  and  beauty,  pomegranates  and  myrtles,  orange  and 
citron  trees,  bearing  at  once  the  fruit  and  the  il6wer,  remind  one 
of  Aladdin's  garden,  in  which  jewels  depended  Crom  the  bowers, 
and  perfume  filled  the  air.  'riie  very  rocks  are  trellised  with 
creepers  in  Nature's  wildest  form  ;  while  the  vine,  the  fig,  and 
the  olive  tree  attest  the  cultivating  care  of  man.  Deep  ravines, 
the  work  of  earthquakes  of  former  ages,  descend  from  the  moun- 
tain top  to  its  base  ;  these  are  spangled  by  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
the  asliodel  and  classic  acanthus,  a  beautiful  genista,  and  other 
flowering  shrubs,  in  which  the  blackcap  and  nightingale  find  a 
happy  retreat,  and  sing  alternately  from  morning  to  night,  and 
night  to  morning — "  amant  alierna  camcence."  Nor  is  the  purling 
brook  and  busv  mill  wanting  to  complete  tho  scene. — Alt/iers  i» 
1857,  by  Eev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies. 


<  *«»  > 


THE  ENGINEER. 

The  engineer  is  in  our  eyes  something  more  humanizing  than 
the  soldier;  borne  onward  by  the  sublime  energy  of  the  thing  of 
his  creation  ;  harnessing,  so  to  speak,  the  very  elements  to  his  use, 
and  checking  and  controlling  them  as  might  some  magician  of  a 
fair}'  tale,  he  sweeps  from  place  to  place,  distributing  in  his  way 
all  the  gentler  influences  of  civilization,  and  knitting  more  closely 
together  the  family  of  man,  by  teaching  them  the  strength,  tho 
value,  and  what  is  more  than  all,  the  abounding  peacefulucss  of  a 
wise  union. — Douylaa  Jerrold. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


A   NEW   ZEALAND   PIROGUE, 


NEW  SOSALAND  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES. 

Nkw  Zealand  Pirogue.— »The  first  engraving  on  this  page 
represents  a  New  Zealander's  pirogue,  one  of  the  most  cnrioas 
craft  that  navigate  the  Australian  waters.  The  industry  of  the 
New  Zealnndcrs  is  shown  more  in  their  pirogues  than  in  any  other 
object.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  somewhat  remind  you  of 
whale-boats.  There  are  two  sorts,  one  description  calculated  to 
carry  from  ten  to  twenty  persons,  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
while  the  other  boats,  capable  of  containing  from  80  to  100  men, 
are  reserved  for  battle,  and  belong  to  a  whole  tribe,  which  rarely 
has  more  than  three  or  four  of  them.  All  these  pirogues  are  alike 
in  general  form  and  in  the  details  of  constmction.  They  are 
built  of  an  enormous  trunk  of  Koudi,  a  very  hardwood,  hollowed 
out  throughout  its  length.  The  prow  is  surmounted,  as  the  en- 
graving shows,  by  an  ornament  rising  a  couple  of  yards  about  the 
hull,  and  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved.  The  small  pirogues 
are  burned  out.  tfhe  latter  class  have  at  stem  and  stern  the  most 
hideous  human  fjMie  imaginable,  with  a  huge  protruding  tongue 
and  sea  shells  inserted  for  eyes.  The  larger  pirogues  are  covered 
with  splendid  carvings  and  floating  fringes  of  plumes,  which  pro- 
duces a  very  agreeable  effect.  Two  families  often  own  a  pirogue 
in  common,  in  which  case  the  interior  is  divided  by  a  trellice-work 
to  prevent  the  mixture  of  the  effects  and  merchandize  belonging 
to  the  two  families.  The  pagayes  (oars)  of  the  pirogues  are  small, 
light,  and  well  made.  The  blade  is  of  oval  lorm,  or  rather  re- 
sembles a  broad  leaf,  pointed  at  the  end  and  diminishing  gradually 
to  the  handle.  By  means  of  these  oai's,  the  New  Zealanders  drive 
their  pirogues  with  great  speed.  They  are  no  great  adepts  in 
navigation,  and  can  only  sail  before  the  wind.  The  sail  is  a 
coarsely  woven  mat,  raised  on  two  sticks,  which  serve  both  as 
mast  and  yard,  with  two  cords  attached  to  the  top  of  each.  The 
bouts  are  so  well  constructed  that  they  move  very  rapidly  before 
a  stiff  breeze.  They  are  steered  by  two  men,  with  paddles,  seated 
at  the  poop.  As  soon  &»  the  New  Zealanders  make  a  landing, 
they  draw  their  pirogues  up  on  the  shore,  and  sometimes  drag 
them  to  a  great  distance  inland  to  prevent  their  being  stolen  by 
their  enemies. — The  New  Caledonian  Pirogue. — The  con- 
struction of  this  craft  will  be  best  understood  by  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  our  engraving.  Two  boats  are  decked  over  to  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  stem,  leaving  room  for  a  couple  of  men  to  sit 
with  their  paddles  on  board.  The  huge  fabric  is  driven  by  a  vast 
lateen  sail.  The  dwellings  of  the  New  Caledonians  are  shown  in 
another  engraving.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  are  very 
stupid.  The  full-blooded  Caledonians  are  generally  of  a,  choco- 
late color,  tall,  lean  and  ill-proportioned.  At  first  sight  they  are 
displeaiing ;  their  noses  are  flat,  their  mouths  large,  with  thick 


lips,  but  their  black  eyes  are  often  expressive.  The  lobes  of  their 
ears  are  pierced  with  large  holes,  and  often  dragged  down  to  their 
shoulders  by  the  weights  they  carry  in  them.     These  natives  wear 


formed  than  the  men,  but  their  faces  are  as  ugly  and  often  as  stu- 
pid. Their  dress  consists  of  a  sort  of  fringe  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree  and  encircling  the  waist.  The  usual  weapons  of  the  natives 
of  New  Caledonia  are  slings,  sagayes  (darts),  which  they  hurl 
with  address  to  a  great  distance,  and  clubs  more  remarkable  for 
weight  than  elegance.  A  recent  traveller  says,  "  One  day  when 
we  were  hunting,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  natives  to  show  us  the 
best  places  for  game,  one  of  them  went  about  fifty  paces  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  and  planting  his  sagaye  vertically  in  the  earth,  made 
signs  to  us  to  strike  it  down.  The  distance  was  not  great  enough 
to  compromise  our  skill  as  marksmen,  and  so  one  of  us  fired. 
The  weapon  was  covered  with  shot,  but  we  only  knew  it  was  hit 
by  the  vibration.  The  natives  did  not  understand  that  what  could 
kill  a  bird  could  not  break  a  sagaye,  and,  to  show  us  that  this  was 
not  the  case  with  a  sling,  a  young  man  adjusted  his,  advanced, 
hurled  the  stone,  and  the  fragment  flew  into  splinters.  This  stroke 
of  address  surprised  us,  but,  resolved  to  show  the  superiority  of 
our  guns,  we  began  by  inducing  our  competitor  to  put  several 
small  stones  instead  of  one  large  one  into  his  sling.  He  threw 
from  a  nearer  stand  point,  and  did  not  overturn  the  mark.  Then 
we  showed  him  the  shot  that  composed  our  charge,  and  his  smile 
assured  us  that  he  understood  our  comparison.  Afterwards  wo 
loaded  with  ball  in  his  presence,  and  the  best  shot  among  us,  sta- 
tioning himself  at  eighty  paces  from  a  young  tree,  took  aim  care- 
fully, and  bored  it  through  and  through.  The  sap  flowed  out  on 
both  sides,  and  each  one  showed  by  his  gestures  that  he  under- 
stood the  effect  such  a  shot  would  have  on  his  own  body.  The 
New  Caledonians  appeared  to  us  inoffensive  and  hospitable  ;  their 
extreme  indolence,  which  deprives  them  of  the  simplest  amuse- 
ments, is  probably  the  reason  why  some  travellers  have  described 
them  as  perfect  brutes.  But  a  careful  examination  convinced  us 
that  they  united  some  good  qualities  to  an  ordinary  intelligence. 
For  the  first  few  days  we  were  tempted  to  think  from  their  indif- 
ferent reception  that  they  lacked  the  sentiment  of  hospitality,  the 
virtue  common  to  all  savage  nations — but  we  soon  ascertained 
that  their  backwardness  arose  from  timidity  rather  than  ill-will. 
The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  live  almost  entirely  on  vegetables 
they  raise  and  the  mucilaginous  roots  that  grow  without  cufture 
in  the  mountains.  Their  dwellings  look  like  beehives  and  sheds. 
The  first  serve  as  a  refuge  in  the  night,  and  are  closed,  and  the 
second,  open  on  one  side,  arc  used  for  meeting  during  the  day 
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no'other  sort  of  garment  but  a  short  cloak  made  of  straw  during 
the\cold  nights.  Their  beards  are  commonly  silky  and  black, 
while  their  hair  is  crisp  and  reddish.    The  women  are  better 
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time.  At  New  Caledonia  there  are  fine  plains  and  dense  forests, 
the  latter  very  valuable.  Everywhere  the  land  is  intersected  by 
torrents  and  rivers  which  would  aid  an  intelligent  culture,  while 
the  variety  of  soil  and  climate  would  allow  the  cultivation  of  all 
the  exotic  plants  of  the  torrid  lone  and  that  of  most  plants  of 
temperate  regions  in  the  island." — Boat  Houses  at  Tonga 
Tabou. — Another  picture  truthfully  delineates  the  boat  houses 
at  Tonga  Tabou,  in  Central  Polynesia,  and  the  neatness  of  these 
constructions  proves  the  skill  of  the  natives.  Their  canoes  also 
exhibit  great  ingenuity,  and  are  managed  with  remarkable  address. 
— Ploughing  in  Egtpt. — Our  picture  on  the  next  page,  of 
ploughing  in  Egypt,  with  a  buffalo  and  camel  yoked  side  by  side, 
will  make  a  Yankee  farmer,  proud  of  his  oxen  or  his  horse  and 
his  Michigan  plough,  smile.  In  fact,  the  agriculture  of  Egypt  is 
precisely  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  splendor,  when  the  pyra- 
mids were  built.  The  plough  of  the  Fellah  is  called  maharrat. 
The  iron  share,  triangular  and  ending  in  a  point,  is  fitted  to  a  long 
piece  of  wood,  rounded  above  and  flat  below.  The  Fellah  walks 
near  his  plough,  with  a  whip  in  one  hand.  The  use  of  the  ma- 
harrat dates  from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  often  figured  on 
the  monuments.  Still  the  instrument,  in  spite  of  immemorial 
usage,  presents  great  defects  to  the  experienced  eye.  The  yoke 
is  so  ill-contrived  that  it  often  chafes  the  animals  so  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  service  ;  and  animals  used  for  ploughing  in  Egypt 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  galls,  or  at  least  callosities.  When 
the  team  is  excited  by  whip  and  voice,  the  oxen  make  prodigious 
efforts,  raise  their  heads  and  stretch  their  necks,  and  the  rigid 
rope  that  confines  them  cuts  into  their  flesh.  Then  the  jugular 
veins  swell  immeasurably,  their  eyes  become  cloudy,  their  mouths 
foam,  and  too  often  the  poor  beasts  perish  of  suffocation.  To 
this  grave  inconvenience  must  be  added  another  imperfection  no 
less  serious.  The  plough-share  is  too  narrow — the  earth  is  only 
divided,  not  turned  over,  and  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  iron  triangle  falls  back  again  into  nearly  the  same  state  as  be- 
fore. This  defect  of  the  plough  becomes  an  intolerable  vice  in 
breaking  up  land  that  has  long  remained  uncultivated,  and  where 
tenacious  weeds  are  deeply  rooted.  The  maharrat  is  powerless, 
and  yet  the  land  must  be  subdued.  In  this  emergency,  a  great 
number  of  ploughs  are  collected  on  the  same  spot,  blows  are 
showered  on  the  animals,  the  oxen  pull  furiously,  the  ploughs 
slowly'movc  forward,  the  laborers  yell,  whip,  and  jerk  their  defec- 
tive implements,  and  after  a  day  of  most  exhausting  labor,  with 
oxen  killed  and  ploughs  broken,  very  little  has  been  accomplished. 
In  certaiii  alxuljiths,  it  has  sometimes  required  eighteen  months, 
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sometimes  two  years,  to  bring  into  cultivable  condition  two  or 
three  hundred /crfrfans  (a  feddan  is  about  an  acre).  It  is  strange 
that  the  Egyptians  do  not  adopt  better  implements.  After  an 
inundation  of  the  Nile  it  is  neccssaiy  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  eradi- 
cate noxious  weeds.  For  lands  which  are  ploughed  before  the 
inundation  perhaps  the  Egyptian  plough  does  well  enough.  Land 
in  Egypt  is  rarely  allowed  to  rest.  After  the  grain  harvest  suc- 
ceeds the  culture  of  cotton  or  some  other  plant.  The  plough  has 
then  to  be  passed  over  the  roots  of  the«wheat  or  maize,  and  the 
weeds  that  have  intruded  themselves.  It  cannot  penetrate  deep 
enough,  and  the  cotton  will  therefore  grow  poorly.  It  is  the 
same  with  hemp,  indigo,  sesume,  etc.  After  ploughing,  the  land 
is  levelled,  an  essential  operation  in  Egypt,  for  if  the  soil  forms 
undulations,  the  culminating  points  dry  up,  and  the  gram  fails, 
while  if  water  remains  in  the  hollows,  the  plants  rot.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  highest  importance  to  level  the  soil  perfectly,  and  this 
the  Egyptians  do  with  remarkable  regularity,  using  a  drag  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  palm  drawn  transversely  over  the  field  by  two 
oxen,  repeating  the  process  till  the  whole  area  is  perfectly  level. 
In  lands  artificially  irrigated,  they  use  a  plank  a  yard  long  with  a 
handle ;  this  plank  is  drawn  by  two  men,  while  a  third  guides  it 
by  a  handle.  This  instrument  is  called  a  massouga.  Some  other 
agricultural  instruments,  such  as  the  hoe,  resemble  ours.  Though 
the  Egyptians  have  adopted  the  harrow,  tlicy  have  not  yet  con- 
sented to  use  the  scythe  or  cradle.  Children  gather  the  wheat 
and  cut  the  doura  w'ith  a  sickle.  It  may  bo  easily  guessed  how 
much  grain  is  lost,  especially  as  the  Fellahs  harvest  it  in  a  very 
dry  state.  In  the  Said,  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  stalk,  it  is 
threshed  out  with  oxen,  but  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  they  use  a 
rude  kind  of  threshing  machine.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  the 
slime  of  the  Nile  is  the  only  fertilizer  used  in  Egypt ;  but  such  is 
not  the  fact.  The  waters  of  the  Nile  do  not  extend  everywhere, 
and  do  not  spread  an  equal  quantity  of  slimy  matter.  In  many 
places  the  inundation  does  not  last  long  enough  to  impregnate  the 
earth  thoroughly ;  hence  something  must  be  done  to  supply  these 
deficiencies.    Now  the  Fellahs,  before  the  waters  overflow,  trans- 
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work  of  a  very  unskilful  artist.  Beside  these  statues  rose  col- 
umns enveloped  in  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  in  white  cot- 
ton. We  were  very  curious  to  know  what  these  envelopes  signi- 
fied, but  all  that  we  learned  on  the  subject  was  that  these  columns 
were  taboo.  Beside  the  moral  was  the  priest's  house — he  was  ab- 
sent. Each  family  has  its  own  moral ;  that  we  saw  belonged  to 
the  priest's  family,  and  but  for  Roberts,  who  is  allied  to  this  as 
well  as  the  royartamily,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  been  allowed 
to  visit  it,  for  the  Nouka-Hivians  do  not  willingly  grant  such  a 
permission.  The  raorais  are  usually  on  mountains,  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  This  was  an  exception,  for  it  was  not  far  from 
the  seaside."  The  moral,  throughout  Tolynesia,  is  nothing  but 
the  place  of  tombs,  the  last  sojourn  of  souls,  for  the  natives  sup- 
pose that  they  inhabit  these  columns,  shrouded  with  leaves,  of  the 
destination  of  which  Kreusenstem  was  ignorant ;  thus  they  are 
sacred,  and  as  such,  clothed  with  white  stutF,  the  ensign  of  gods— 
atouas.  For  many  years  the  moral  is  kept  up  with  care,  bat  U 
finally  abandoned  to  the  caprices  of  an  exuberant  vegetation. 
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TO  WHITEN  AND  BEAUTIFY  THE  HANDS. 

A  well-formed  hand,  white  and  soft,  with  tapering  fingers  and 
polished  nails,  is  a  rare  gift ;  but  where  nature  has  denied  these 
possessions,  it  is  easy,  by  proper  attention,  to  give  at  least  softness 
and  delicacy  of  appearance  to  the  hand,  and  improve  the  symme- 
try of  the  nails.  An  exchange  recommends  the  wearing  of  kid 
or  soft  leather  gloves  at  every  opportunity,  light  being  preferable, 
on  account  of  the  unctuous  substances  with  which  they  are  pre- 
pared, although  not  so  healthy,  and  the  application  of  a  warm  bran 
poultice  to  the  hands  once  a  week.  They  should  be  washed  in 
tepid  water,  as  cold  water  hardens  and  predisposes  them  to  rough- 
ness and  chaps,  while  water  beyond  a  certain  heat  makes  them 
shrivelled  and  wrinkled.  In  drying  them,  they  ought  to  be  rubbed 
with  a  moderately  coarse  towel,  as  friction  always  promotes  a  sott 
and  polished  ivory  appearing  surface.  The  soaps  lo  be  preferred 
are  such  as  are  freest  from  alkaline  impurities.  The  beauty  of  the 
nails  depends,  on  the  treatment  they  receive.  They  ought  to  lie 
frequently  cut  in  a  circular  form,  and  the  whitened  portion  at  the 
root,  next  the  vessels  which  supply  the  nail  with  nutriment  for  its 
growth  and  preservation,  should  always  be  visible.  When  the  nails 
are  disposed  to  break,  some  simple  pomade  should  be  frequently 
applied,  and  salt  freely  used  in  the  daily  diet. — Scientijic  American 


port  to  their  fields  virgin  soil  taken  from  long-deserted  localities. 
If  there  is  a  mined  tovm  at  some  distance  from  their  villages, 
they  drive  all  their  camels  and  apes  thither  and  load  them  with 
sacks  of  dust,  which  they  afterwards  distribute  in  little  piles  to  bo 
impregnated  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  then  spread  over 
their  fields.     AiVith  corn,  barley,  and  linseed  they  also  use  this  dust 
as  a  fertilizer.     But  notwithstanding  they  know  the  powerful  ac- 
tion of  manures,  they  do  not  make  use  of  the  dung-heaps  and 
filth  which  vitiate  the  air  about  their  hovels,  and  when  the  rainy 
season  conjes,  they  allow  a  fetid  and  black  liquid,  the  certain 
source  of  terrible  maladies,  rapidly  developed  by  an  African  sun, 
to  flow  away  in  streams,  while  an  intelligent  hand,  by  pouring  this 
wealth  upon  the  arable  fields,  would  create  new  riches  and  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people. — A  Mobai  at  Nocka- 
HivA. — The  last  picture  on  this  page  exhibits  a  Morai  at  Nouka- 
Hiva,  Marquesas  Islands.    The  population  of  these  islands  is  now 
about  25,000.     From  Porter's  narrative,  that  of  Admiral  d'Ur- 
ville,  and  the  report  of  Dupetit-Thouars,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  Taiouas,  the  inhabitants  of  Taio-Hae,  the  Feiis  and  Happas, 
their  neighbors,  and  the  warlike  Taipis,  who  occupy  the  districts 
of  the  eastern  extremity.     Among  the  Hekaikis  or  chiefs,  there 
are  some  whose  names  have  reached  us.     Tapega-Keatanoui   is 
spoken  of  by  Krusenstem  (1804).     The  vessel  had  hardly  an- 
chored when  a  misunderstanding  nearly  produced  a  fight  between 
the  sailors  and  the  natives,  and  the  Russian  admiral  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  an  official  visit  to  the  chief  of  the  Taioas.     He 
landed,  accompanied  by  forty  of  his  people,  sufficiently  armed  to 
defy  the  whole  island.     "The  king,"  says  ICiusensteni,  "came 
forth  to  meet  us  some  hundred  paces  from  the  house,  and  gave  us 
ajigst  cordial  reception.     We  found  his  whole  family  assembled, 
d^jpvery  much  gratified,  for  each  of  us  brought  a  present.     The 
queen  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  at  receiving  a  small  looking- 
glass.     After  having  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  we  went,  under  the  guidance  of  Roberts,  an  English- 
man settled  at  Nouka-Hiva,  to  see  a  morai.     But  before  leaving 
the  house  they  presented  to  us  the  grand-daughter  of  the  king, 
who,  like  all  the  grand-children  of  the  royal  family,  is  treated  as 
Atoua  (divine).     She  was  an  infant  eight  or  ten  months  old,  but 
-  had  her  own  private  house,  which  no  one  could  enter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  mother,  grandmother,  and  nearest  relatives.     This 
house  was  tahoo  to  all  the  rest  of  the  islanders.    At  last  we  were 
en  route  for  the  morai,  and  had  paused  near  a  mineral  spring — 
they  are  very  numerous  at  Nouka-Hiva..    The  morai  is  situated  on 
a  very  high  mountain,  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  scaling,  as 
the  sun  was  nearly  vertical  overhead.     In  the  midst  of  a  thick 
wood,  so  interlaced  with  creeping  vines  as  to  seem  impenetrable, 
we  found  a  sort  of  scaffold,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  coffin  enclos- 
ing a  body  of  which  only  the  head  was  visible,  adorned  external- 
ly with  pillars  of  wood  carved  to  represent  human  figures,  but  the 
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[AVritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
INVOCATION. 

BT   S.   A.   >'OWELL. 

Come,  with  thy  emerald  robe  thrown  loosely  round  thee, 
0,  fair  and  beauteous  Summer,  to  our  earth  1 

Come  with  the  glowing"  wreath  the  rose  hath  found  theo, 
Huston  to  bless  the  flowers'  dewy  birth. 

Tyritc  thou  tho  glorious  alphabet  of  angels 
Upon  our  world,  grown  brighter  by  the  smilo; 

Make  its  soft  ministry  sweet  as  the  evangels 

Wrote  Qod"8  own  words  upon  the  earth  erewhile. 

Wo  dream  of  all  things  fair — the  soft,  fiwcet  shadow 
Beneath  green  foliage  at  the  hour  of  noon ; 

Of  clover-blooms  iu  field  and  meadow, 
Of  billowy  waves  beneath  the  summer  moon. 

Wo  wait  for  thy  soft  step  upon  the  mountain. 
We  watch  to  feel  thy  warm  breath  on  the  brow ; 

We  catch  thy  shadows  Sitting  past  the  fountain, 
And  call  thee — dost  thou  answer  to  us  now? 

Linger  not,  0,  thou  fair  and  glorious  Summer, 
We  yearn  for  thy  sweet  breatliings  once  again! 

Our  souls  spring  forth  to  meet  the  welcome  comer. 
And  our  brows  long-to  feel  thy  gentle  rain. 


[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

THE   YOUNG   OLD   MAID. 

BT   MBS.    H.   MARION   STEPHENS. 

"  Such  maudlin  sentimentality  in  an  old  maid  like  hei- !  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself.  A  romantic,  novel-reading,  senti- 
mental school-gill  couldn't  make  herself  more  supremely  ridicu- 
lous. Only  think  how  she  went  on  before  Harry  Granger  yester- 
day, and  what  a  fancy  she  seems  to  have  taken  to  him.  She 
screwed  up  her  moutli  and  looked  so  pitcously  at  him  that  I  verily 
thought  she  was  going  to  ciy.  And  then  all  that  talk  about  '  sen- 
sibility of  feelings '  and  '  acutcness  of  nerves,'  as  if  no  one  ever 
had  nerves  or  feelings  except  herself!  I  do  wish  you  would  man- 
age some  way  to  keep  her  out  of  the  room  when  Harry  is  here. 
He  isn't  tlie  least  romantic,  and  I  expect  every  minute  to  see  him 
laugh  in  her  ridiculously  woebegone  face  !" 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  speaking  of  your  mother's  sister, 
Kate  V 

"  That's  no  reason  why  she  should  make  us  all  uncomfortable 
by  her  younjr-old  appearance  and  manners." 

"  You  never  heard  her  history  ?" 

"  No  ;  is  there  any  romance  about  her  ■?  If  there  is,  I'll  forgive 
her,  so  you'll  amuse  me  with  it.  The  idea  of  romance  and  Aunt 
Mary  Clair  being  coupled  togetlier !     That  is  funny !" 

"  Many  years  ago,  more  years  than  you  have  ever  counted, 
Kate,  a  very  happy  family  lived  in  a  far-away  place,  half-town, 
half-village,  up  among  the  rocks  and  hills  of  Vermont." 

"  O,  I  know  !     Grandpa's  homestead.     Isn't  it  lovely  V 

"  If  it  is  lovely  now,  be  sure  it  was  lovely  when  home  hearts 
and  homo  voices  blent  around  the  hearthstone.  There  were  but 
three  of  us — your  mother,  Mary,  and  myself — and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  a  more  united  or  loving  trio  of  sisters  never 
existed.  In  those  days  our  father  was  a  diligent  and  enterprising 
farmer,  whoso  kindliness  of  heart  and  genial  social  qualities  had 
endeared  him  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  There  was  not 
much  qf  a  village  in  those  days  ;  a  little  clump  of  houses,  two  or 
three  stores,  a  post-office,  a  lawyer's  office,  and  of  course  a  doc- 
tor's. Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you  now,  your  Aunt  Mary 
was  the  beauty  of  the  village,  and  the  pet  of  the  whole  family. 
No  possible  thing  could  be  less  useful  than  herself,  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  spared  with  more  regret.  Have  you 
ever  read  Fanny  Forester's  story  of  the  '  Unuseful  V  I  have,  and 
have  often  smiled  to  think  how  nearly  her  heroine  resembled  tho 
Bweet  child-life  of  your  Aunt  Mary.  We  did  not  have  servants, 
oven  the  best  and  most  affluent  of  us,  in  those  days  ;  but  nothing 
ever  seemed  an  extra  toil  that  saved  little  Mary's  delicate  fingers. 
I  think  wo  were  proud  to  have  one  in  the  family  of  really  aristo- 
cratic pretensions,  one  whose  hands  were  as  soft  and  white  as  if 
there  was  in  tho  world  no  such  thing  as  work.  Her  temper  was 
as  cheery  as  her  person  ;  nothing  ever  ruffled  it  in  the  lea.st.  She 
was  never  cross  or  wilful  or  ill-natured,  as  one  so  petted  and 
humored  might  be,  but  flitted  about  tho  house  and  over  the  farm 
as  the  fancy  would  take  her,  a  perfect  butterfly,  and  quite  as 
useless. 
■  "  At  length  a  change  was  perceptible  in  her  manner.  The  trip- 
ping step  sobered  down  into  a  dignified  walk,  the  sweet  gushes  of 
song  came  less  frequently  and  less  gladsome,  and  we  who  loved 
her  best,  fancied  the  bloom  on  her  cheek  was  less  bright  than 
usual.  She  had  become  unusually  studious  too,  would  sit  for  hours 
and  hours  laboring  over  her  books,  and  conquering  difficulties 
which  until  now  she  would  have  fumed  from  in  disgust.  We 
were  not  long  in  discovering  the  reason  of  this  strange  change. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  a  perfect  mania  had  sot  in 
for  giving  parties.  Everybody  liked  them,  they  were  so  social,  so 
pleasant,  and  so  free  from  conventionality.  Of  course  Mary,  as 
the  belle  of  the  village,  was  in  great  demand.  She  had  n  sweet 
voice,  and  for  a  girl  of  her  oj>portunities  played  the  piano  remark- 
ably well.  My  tastes  were  too  sombre  for  such  gaiety,  beside, 
being  the  eldest  of  the  family,  there  were  home  duties  which  re- 
quired my  attention.  On  one  occasion,  however,  being  over-per- 
suaded, I  promised  to  forego  my  usual  habit  and  make  one  of  a 
party  tliat  was  to  be  unusually  l)rilliant.  It  was  late  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  the  largo  rooms  were  quite  crowded,  so  much  so,  and 


not  wishing  to  be  conspicuous,  that  I  mingled  in  with  the  guests 
without  a  formal  announcement.  There  was  something  in  Mary's 
face  as  she  turned  to  me  from  the  piano,  where  she  was  sitting, 
that  I  had  never  seen  there  before.  I  could  not  if  I  would,  de- 
scribe it.  It  was  a  sort  of  tremulous  joy,  a  happiness  too  deep 
for  words  to  express.  For  a  moment  it  bewildered  me.  She 
must  have  seen  it,  I  think,  for  rising  from  her  seat  and  accepting 
the  arm  of  tlie  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  leaning  over  her  when 
I  came  in,  she  joined  me  in  another  part  of  the  room.  I  believe 
in  presentiments,  else  why  did  that  haughty,  handsome  face  of 
Richard  Hart  haunt  me  as  something  to  be  feared  1  The  same 
singular  look  I  had  noticed  on  Mary's  face  when  I  entered  the 
room,  was  still  there  when  she  introduced  me  to  her  companion, 
and  continued  there  until  he  left  her  side.  Before  the  evening 
came  to  a  closo,  I  knew  that  we  had  lost  the  one  love  of  our  petted 
sister,  that  henceforward  in  all  the  world  she  would  never  be  to 
us  what  she  hud  been.  I  will  not  say  that  the  knowledge  was  not 
painful  to  me,  the  more  so  as  there  was  something  in  the  dark, 
handsome  face  of  her  lover — for  so  I  soon  found  he  was — which 
repulsed  me.  It  was  not  candid,  it  was  not  frank,  it  was  not  a 
face  to  feel  confidence  in ;  besides,  there  was  a  habitual  sarcasm 
about  the  rather  sensual  mouth,  a  sort  of  haughty,  self-reliant  ex- 
pression which  was  anything  but  agreeable.  Mary  danced  no 
more  that  evening  except  with  him.  We  were  too  primitive  for 
the  keeping  up  of  late  hours,  and  I  was  not  sorry  when  the  party 
was  over.  lUchard  Hart,  like  the  persistent  lover  that  ho  was, 
kept  by  Mary's  side  however,  until  we  reached  our  father's  house  ; 
even  then  he  lingered,  and  I,  little  as  I  liked  him,  had  not  the 
heart  to  punish  my  sister  by  remaining  with  them. 

"  That  night  Mary  came,  and  with  her  head  hid  in  my  bosom, 
told  me  all.  Richard  Hart  was  a  New  Yorker,  cousin  of  one  of 
our  neighbors  as  it  seemed,  who  had  come  up  among  the  hills  of 
Vermont  to  recruit  his  health.  With  my  present  experience,  I 
should  have  known  at  once  that  nothing  but  the  excess  of  dissi- 
pation could  have  so  debilitated  a  usually  strong  frame.  Mary 
had  loved  him  from  the  first,  but  until  that  blessed  evening  had 
never  dreamed  that  he  could  love  her.  That  night  he  had  told 
her  all — whispered  it  into  her  ear  while  she  was  playing  '  Love 
Not.'  Then  I  knew  why  that  look  of  inward  joy  had  come  out 
upon  her  face.  It  appeared  by  her  confession  that  he  had  been 
some  weeks  in  the  neighborhood,  but  she  had  never  dared  hint  it, 
lest  we  should  guess  out  her  secret. 

"  The  next  day  my  father  had  a  formal  call  from  Mr.  Hart. 
They  were  closeted  for  hours,  and  when  they  came  out  there  was 
an  exultant  look  upon  the  face  of  tlie  lover  and  a  sad  and  serious 
one  upon  that  of  our  father.  They  were  to  be  married,  for  no 
one  ever  thought  of  thwarting  Mary.  Mr.  Hart  pleaded  haste,  as 
he  wished  to  take  his  bride  back  with  him  to  New  York  ;  so  only 
one  short  month  from  the  time  we  knew  we  must  lose  our  pet 
was  given  us  for  reconciliation  to  the  decree.  I  do  not  think 
Mary  was  quite  happy  in  the  first  weeks  of  that  month.  I  do  not 
think  she  understood  her  betrothed,  or  felt  quite  sure  that  she  was 
casting  her  bark  of  happiness  upon  a  safe  sea.  Even  I,  who  knew 
her  best,  who  had  guarded  her  and  tended  her  with  that  mother's 
care  that  had  been  denied  us  all,  could  not  tell  whether  she  was 
happy  or  otherwise.  A  great  portion  of  Richard  Hart's  time 
was  spent  in  her  society ;  but  with  his  departure  was  sure  to  come 
restlessness  and  discontent — that  is,  as  near  discontent  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  feel.  As  the  time  for  her  wedding  approached, 
this  nervous  restlessness  increased. 

"  The  winter's  festivities  were  to  end  up  with  a  grand  party  at 
the  house  of  one  of  our  most  wealthy  neighbors.  A  rumor  had 
leaaked  out  that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  the 
New  York  belles  was  to  be  the  attraction  on  that  occasion.  Wo 
knew  the  Berlins  had  relatives  in  New  York,  but  until  now  none 
of  them  had  ever  honored  our  small  village  by  a  visit.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  beautiful  Mary  looked  that  night.  Only  a  pure 
white  dress,  looped  up  with  rosebuds,  and  wth  no  ornaments  on 
her  person  but  the  long  curls  of  her  bright  hair,  I  still  thought 
nothing  on  earth  could  look  more  beautiful.  Richard  Hart  must 
have  thought  so  too,  for  I  saw  his  eyes  beam  with  pleasure  as  they 
roved  over  her  modestly  clad  person.  It  was  the  first  real  glance 
of  affection  that  I  had  ever  seen  him  bestow  upon  her,  and  I  be- 
gan to  think  that  after  all  he  might  prove  vastly  difterent  from 
what  I  had  feared.  Mary's  face  was  flooded  with  the  same  holy 
joy  that  I  had  seen  there  on  the  night  of  my  introduction  to  her 
lover.  I  speak  of  this  now,  for  it  was  the  last  time,  and  will  be 
the  last  time  till  the  veil  of  death  shuts  out  all  earthly  sorrow,  that 
the  same  expression  ever  visited  her  face. 

Rumor  had  not  belied  Miss  Berlin — she  was  gorgeously  beauti- 
ful. I  have  seen  many  beautiful  women  since,  but  not  one  that 
could  in  the  least  compare  with  her — so  proudly  regal,  so  magni- 
ficently stately,  so  grand  and  gorgeous,  tho  rich  blood  mantling 
her  olive  cheeks,  her  great,  gloriously  brilliant  eyes  full  of  saucy 
light,  while  every  movement  of  her  graceful  form  was  perfection's 
self.  I  confess  it,  her  wondrous  beauty  for  a  moment  startled 
even  me.  Although  Mr.  Hart  and  herself  met  as  strangers,  it  did 
not  take  ine  long  to  discover  that  at  some  period  of  their  lives 
they  had  known  each  other,  and  had  been  more  than  friends.  I 
saw  tho  sudden  pallor  of  his  face  as  plainly  as  I  saw  the  wildly 
passionate  glare  that  for  a  moment  changed  her  whole  expression. 
Never  had  Mr.  Hart  seemed  so  devoted  to  Mary,  and  never  had 
she  enjoyed  his  attentions  more  thoroughly.  I  believe  now  that  a 
desire  to  annoy  the  brilliant  stranger  was  nt  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Mr.  Hart  paid  Miss  Berlin  llio 
compliment  of  asking  her  to  dance.  1  do  not  know  what  created 
my  suspicion,  but  if  my  life  had  depended  upon  it,  I  could  not 
have  avoided  watching  them.  At  the  end  of  the  dance,  I  saw  her 
place  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  draw  him  away  from  the  com- 
pany towards  the  dressing-room.     At  the  same  time  too  I  missed 


Mary.  The  dressing-rooms  were  a  suit  of  three,  leading  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  all  open  to  tho 
Visitors.  It  might  have  been  five  minutes,  it  seemed  to  mc  hours, 
before  I  rose  and  made  my  way  to  one  of  these  rooms.  There  I 
found  Mr.  Hart  and  Miss  Berlin  as  I  expected.  He  was  leaning 
upon  the  mantel-piece,  with  one  hand  hanging  by  his  side.  To 
that  hand  Miss  Berlin  was,clinging  with  the  passion  of  despair. 
She  was  on  her  knees,  her  wild  eyes  wet  with  tears,  and  her  whole 
frame  convulsed  with  agony  and  despair.  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Hart  knew  tlie  woman  was  kneeling  at  his  feet.  His  own  face 
was  deathly  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  looking  away  as  if  wishing  to 
shut  out  her  presence. 

"  '  Too  late,'  I  heard  him  say,  '  too  late  I  If  you  could  have 
made  this  concession  months  ago,  all  this  agony  would  have  been 
spared  us.' 

"  '  You  do  not  love  me — you  never  loved  me,  or  you  would  not 
be  so  cruel !' 

"Mr.  Hart  turned  upon  her  0,  such  a  look,  so  full  or  wretched, 
hopeless  misery ! 

" '  Not  love  you  !  Not  love  you  1  There  is  not  a  drop  of  blood 
in  my  heart  that  does  not  belong  to  you — not  one  !  But  I  am  a 
man,  and  my  honor  is  at  stake.' 

"'Honor!  What  is  honor  to  happiness  I  Think  what  it  would 
be  to  live  all  your  days  with  a  woman  you  could  not  love  !  Do 
you  think  she  will  be  deceived  ?  Do  you  think  she  will  not  feel 
that  your  heart  is  not  in  your  arms  when  her  form  fills  them  1  I 
tell  you  I  should  go  mad  and  die  to  lose  you  !' 

"Mr.  Hart  bent  over  the  drooping  figure,  raising  it  nearer  and 
nearer  till  the  proud  head  rested  on  his  bosom.  He  tumed  tho 
tear-wet  face  to  his  own,  and  in  another  minute  lips  had  met  which 
had  been  estranged  so  many  months.  With  the  echo  of  that  kiss 
came  a  sob  so  deep,  so  low  and  painful,  that  you  would  have 
thought  it  the  moan  of  one  stricken  with  sudden  pain.  I  sprang 
forward  in  time  to  catch  my  sister,  who  was  falling  forward  from 
among  the  heavy  curtains,  where  she  had  been  concealed.  She 
h.ad  heard  it  all  then.  No  need  to  ask,  it  w.is  written  in  words  of 
agony  upon  her  pale  face.  Only  for  a  moment  did  she  require 
my  support.  Then  putting  me  away  she  walked  straight  up  to 
Mr.  Hart,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  I  believe  felt  at  that  moment 
what  it  was  to  trifle  away  a  life's  happiness.  Miss  Berlin  would 
have  left  them  together,  but  Mary  laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm  and 
detained  her. 

"  '  No,'  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  cold  and  calm  as  if  no  in- 
ward emotion  disturbed  her  frame.  '  Let  us  understand  it  all — I 
only  wish  to  understand  it.  We  wont  talk  much  about  it.  It 
seems  you ' — laying  her  hand  on  Mr.  Hart's  arm, — '  have  made  a 
mistake.  You  were  to  have  married  me,  loving  Miss  Berlin. 
This  was  wrong,  it  was  cruel.  It  could  not  have  turned  out  well. 
It  is  much  better  as  it  is.  We  should  both  have  been  unhappy ; 
while  now — ' 

"  I  saw  she  was  failing  again  and  went  to  her  side.  In  another 
moment  the  rooms  were  deserted.  I  begged  of  Mr.  Hart  and 
Miss  Berlin  to  leave. 

" '  Take  me  home  and  let  me  die  1'  said  Mary,  throwing  herself 
into  my  arms. 

"  I  took  her  home — my  poor  broken  flower — and  for  the  next 
month  she  never  left  her  bed.  It  was  as  we  had  surmised.  Mr. 
Hart  had  been  engaged  to  Miss  Berlin,  but  from  some  cause  the 
marriage  had  been  broken  up.  He  had  left  New  York  to  escape 
her,  and  I  believe  that  until  her  presence  brought  back  the  old 
affection,  he  thought  he  loved  your  aunt  Mary.  They  were  mar- 
ried before  the  spring,  and  probably  in  their  own  happiness  forgot 
the  poor  broken  heart  left  so  miserably  alone. 

"  Life  was  never  again  life  to  Mary.  From  the  utmost  despon- 
dency she  gradually  settled  into  her  present  almost  imbecile  state. 
And  now  if  you  wish  to  know  why  she  is  so  fond  of  Harry  I'll 
tell  you — he  is  the  son  of  Richard  and  Olive  Hart." 

"  Poor  aunt !  my  poor  old  aunt !  will  I  ever,  ever  again  make 
fun  of  her  I     She  is  quite  a  heroine,  isn't  she  ?" 


<  »»»  I 


GREAT  IDE.4S  AND  SMALL  DUTIES. 

A  soul  occupied  with  great  ideas  best  performs  small  duties. 
The  divinest  views  of  life  penetrate  most  clearly  into  the  meanest 
emergencies.  So  far  from  petty  princii)lcs  being  best  proportioned 
to  petty  trials,  a  heavenly  spirit  taking  up  its  abode  with  us  can 
alone  sustain  well  the  daily  toils,  and  tranquilly  pass  the  humilia- 
tions of  our  condition.  Even  in  intellectual  culture,  the  ripest 
knowledge  is  the  best  qualified  to  instruct  the  most  comi)lete  igno- 
rance. So,  the  trivial  services  of  social  life  are  the  best  performed, 
and  the  lesser  particles  of  domestic  happiness  are  most  skiltuUy 
organized,  by  the  deepest  and  fairest  heart. — James  Ma7tmeau. 

SIX    BRILLIA]\T    STORI£SI 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  ia  bound  form,  each 
ehgantly  iliustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lorming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
jtaift^  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  ctnts^  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  "We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quicfe  pales:  ^^ 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR;  or,  The  Hunter  Spt  ok  Vieoinia.    This  i'W^ 
otlier  Javorite  Ilevolutiuuary  story  of  kjea  and  Shore,  for  wliich  the  writerTs 
so  popular.     By SVLVANUS  OOlil),  Jll. 

THE  HEART'S  SECRET:  or,  Tub  Fortunes  op  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  tue  iotv  latitudeB.  A  charming  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favor- 
ite authors     By LIEUTKNANT  MUltRAY. 

RED  HAND:  or,  Tus  Cruisir  of  the  E.voiisii  Ch.i.nnei..  A  giaphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  tlie  Cummoawealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  Enslaiid. 
By F.  Cl^INTON  liAKlUNOTON. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charuiuig  htory  ol  iila.st  and  West,  unrivalled  in  ptut  and  chantt^Wr. 
Dy LIEUTENANT   MU llIiAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  "r,  Tue  Hed  Cross  and  tue  Cresi-ent. 
\  tttory  of  llo.-itou  Hay  and  the  Mtditerrauetin.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  iMt.re.st,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot  .  ..Hy  FRANCIS  A.  DUKlVACiE. 

THE  CAB.'N  BOY:  or,  LirE  on  tue  Wisa.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fauci  ;.     A  hue  sfory  of  lite  in  its  various  phases  and  under  ^ome  of 

Its  most  lomantic  incidents.     By LIEUTENANT  MUKUAY 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
IE7*  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depot*. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ANNABEL     LEE. 

A  LIFE   SKETCH. 

BY   FLORA   E.    DREW. 

Annabel  Lee  sat  in  her  elegantly  furnished  drawing-room 
toying  witli  a  note  she  held  in  her  hand.  A  tender,  mellow  light 
dwelt  in  her  magnificent  dark  eyes,  and  a  dreamy  smile  softened 
her  brilliant  face  as  she  glanced  at  tlie  dainty  billet  she  held.  A 
little  of  pride  mingled  with  her  smile  too— for  what  woman  can 
listen  unmoved  to  tlie  tale  of  a  lover  ?— a  little  of  pride  that  slio 
should  attract  the  attention  of  such  a  talented  man  as  Louis 
Huntley,  lie  wliom  all  the  belles  of  the  city  had  tried  in  vain  to 
bring  to  their  feet ;  and  she  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  the  beauti- 
ful face  reflected  in  the  opposite  mirror. 

Yes,  lie  loved  her,  lie  liad  told  her  so  in  that  very  note  ;  he  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  was  coming  that  afternoon  to  re- 
ceive her  answer.  The  tender  light  deepened  in  her  eyes  and  the 
soft  smile  grew  still  softer  as  she  thought  of  him  ;  he  was  so 
handsome,  so  intellectual,  so  noble  ;  and  she  bluslicd  unconscious- 
ly as  she  thought  how  dear  hcVas  to  her,  how  much  more  she 
prized  one  glance  of  his  deep,  expressive  eye,  one  simple  word 
spoken  in  his  own  sweet  voice,  than  all  the  attentions  and  protes- 
tations of  the  rest  of  her  host  of  admirers.  How  immeasurably 
superior  he  was  to  them  all,  and  how  odious  Mr.  Creverton  seemed 
by  the  contrast — Mr.  Creverton,  whom  her  mother  wished  her  to 
marry.  But  then,  Mr.  Creverton  h.ad  money,  plenty  of  it,  and 
Louis,  though  a  poet  and  a  genius,  was  undeniably  poor.  Yes, 
he  had  said  so  in  his  note ;  but  he  had  told  her  if  she  would  only 
be  his  he  would  struggle  the  harder  to  win  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
and  with  such  an  inducement  to  exertion  he  must  succeed.  Could 
she  consent,  he  asked,  to  trust  herself  to  him,  to  leave  for  his  sake 
the  beautiful  home  in  whicli  she  had  been  reared,  where  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  had  been  showered  upon  her,  and  share  witli  him 
an  humble  lot,  receiving  in  return  for  that  she  sacrificed  only  the 
vpealth  of  his  own  boundless  love. 

The  dreamy  smile  fled  her  face  as  she  thought  of  this,  and  the 
tender  light  faded  from  her  eyes.  With  Iier  fastidious  tastes,  her 
intense  love  of  the  beautiful,  her  habitual  disregard  of  trifles,  how 
could  she  reconcile  herself  to  the  privations  and  petty  trials  of 
poverty,  or  endure  the  sneers  of  her  fashionable  acquaintances  at 
love  in  a  cottage  !  O,  she  could  not,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  it. 
Be  a  poor  man's  bride — never  !  And  Annabel  drew  up  her  proud 
form  with  her  haughtiest  air.  But  could  she  renounce  Louis, 
around  whom  the  tendrils  of  her  soul  seemed  entwined  with  a 
life-grasp,  could  she  give  him  up,  him,  her  idol,  and  m.iny  Mr. 
Creverton,  as  her  mother  desired  !  Annabel  repelled  the  thought. 
But  then  lie  was  wealthy ;  he  could  maintain  her  in  the  style  to 
which  she  had  always  been  accustomed  ;  she  would  be  surrounded 
by  the  elegancies  which  had  become  necessaries  to  her  fastidious 
eye  ;  but  then  the  odious  incumbrance,  Creverton,  how  could  she 
renounce  Louis  for  him  !  Ah,  well  might  cheek  blanch  and  lip 
quiver,  for  a  terrible  struggle  began  in  her  bosom  ;  ambition  and 
love  fought  for  the  mastery,  the  prejudices  and  tastes  of  education 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  only  the  one  thought  of  the  exquisite 
happiness  she  might  enjoy  as  Louis's  wife. 

But  at  last  the  dreamy  light  faded  entirely  from  the  beautiful 
eyes,  and  the  mouth  assumed  a  cold,  stern  expression,  such  an 
expression  as  it  had  never  worn  before.  Ambition  had  conquered, 
and  with  an  iron  will  she  crushed  back  the  yearning  tenderness 
which  would  rise  in  her  heart ;  and  cold  as  the  marble  statue,  of 
which  her  elegant  form  was  a  living  type,  she  descended  to  the 
drawing-room  to  give  Louis  Huntley  his  answer.  He  stood  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  deep  bsiy  window,  so  absorbed  in  thought  as  not 
to  heed  her  entrance  ;  but  as  she  advanced  towards  him  he  turned, 
and  with  a  beautiful  smile  breaking  over  his  pale  face,  ho  sprang 
forward  and  clasped  her  hand,  saying,  in  a  low,  tender  tone  which 
made  her  whole  being  thrill : 

"  Annabel,  dear  Annabel !"  But  his  eager  glance  met  no  ro- 
sponsQ  in  the  marble  face  before  him,  and  the  passive  hand  lay 
like  ice  in  his  grasp. 

Could  it  be,  he  thought,  she  did  not  love  him,  that  he  had  de- 
ceived himself  all  tliis  time  !  No,  he  had  seen  her  ej'e  light  up 
and  her  cheek  glow  at  his  approach,  ho  liad  seen  her  turn  away 
from  the  gay  crowd  which  surrounded  her  for  a  quiet  walk  with 
him,  he  had  looked  in  her  eyes  when  he  talked  of  fame,  and  had 
read  her  sympathy  there,  and  in  his  presence  she  had  ever  laid 
aside  the  brilliant  belle  for  the  true,  tender-hearted  woman.  She 
loved  him,  yes,  he  knew  it,  and  in  tender,  thrilling  words  he  told 
her  how  dear  she  was  to  him,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  The 
struggle  recommenced  in  Annabel's  bosom,  and  her  great  love 
had  well  nigh  conquered  her  pride,  as  half-fainting  she  sank  on 
his  bosom.  For  one  brief  moment  she  rested  there,  clasped  close 
to  his  heart  in  a  tight  embrace  ;  and  then  her  consciousness  re- 
turned, and  stifling  with  a  relentless  will  her  passionate  longiug 
to  rest  there,  rest  there  forever,  she  withdrew  herself  from  liis  arms, 
and  regaining  her  composure,  in  cold  and  guarded  terms  dismissed 
tlio  only  man  she  had  ever  loved.  Louis  foi^ot  his  pride,  forgot 
everything l)ut  that  Annabel  rejected  him,  and  pleaded  with  lieras 
only  a  lover  can  plead  to  give  him  hope,  only  to  give  him  hope 
and  he  would  wait  and  toil  years  for  her.  But  all  in  vain  ;  she 
remained  immovable,  and  at  last,  stung  by  her  coldness,  despair- 
ing, without  a  word  of  farewell,  he  left  her. 

Then  her  forced  composure  gave  way,  and  going  to  her  dress- 
ing-room, she  locked  the  door,  and  yielded  to  the  storm  of  emo- 
tion which  filled  her  bosom.  All,  if  Louis  Huntley  could  have 
seen  her  then  lie  would  have  pitied  her  in  spite  of  the  bitlerness 
with  which  he  thought  of  her,  for  truly  she  suflicred  as  only  wo- 


man with  her  passionate  yearning  for  love  can  suffer.  With 
groans  of  anguish  she  called  upon  him  to  come  kick  to  her — to 
come  back  and  take  her  in  his  arms  once  more  as  he  had  held  her 
that  fatal  afternoon.  But  alas  !  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
voice,  he  could  not  hear  her,  and  she  must  suffer  in  silence  the 
fruits  of  her  folly.  O,  she  could  not,  she  shuddered  to  think  of  it, 
spend  her  life  in  such  terrible  anguish ;  no,  rather  would  she 
choose  the  meanest  lot,  could  Louis  but  share  it  with  her  !  All  ! 
if  she  had  only  listened  to  him  then.  But  it  was  not  even  now 
too  late  to  recall  him  ;  she  would  write  to  him  ;  he  would  come, 
she  know.  And  she  sprang  from  her  couch  and  commenced 
writing,  when  a  rap  at  her  door  startled  her,  and  hastily  conceal- 
ing the  half-finished  note,  she  opened  it  and  admitted  her  mother. 
"Annabel,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "was  Mr.  Huntley  here  this  after- 
noon V 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  given  with  a  vague  dread  at  her  heart ; 
for  the  haughty  belle  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  her  still  haughtier 
mother. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  he  did  not  presume  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  marriage  V 

In  a  low  tone,  Annabel  replied  that  he  did. 
"And  pray,  miss,  what  was  your  answer?"  asked  her  mother,  a 
scornful  smile  wreathing  her  lips. 

For  a  moment  Annabel  hesitated.  Should  she  toll  her  mother 
the  truth,  and  thus  destroy  all  hopes  of  regaining  Louis,  or  evade 
the  question,  as  she  could  easily  Jo  t  But  it  was  for  only  a  mo- 
ment. Glancing  at  her  mother,  whose  lips  still  wore  the  mocking 
smile,  her  new  resolve  died  in  her  bosom,  and  drawing  up  her 
proud  form  with  her  haughtiest  air,  she  replied  : 
"  I  rejected  him,  madam." 

A  gleam  of  exultation  flashed  from  Mrs.  Lee's  cold  orbs,  and 
embracing  her  daughter,  she  said  : 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Annabel,  on  having  subdued  the  passion 
which  I  know  you  cherished  for  him.  He  could  never  have  main- 
tained you  in  the  style  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed,  and 
you  know  your  father's  affairs  are  at  present  too  much  embar- 
rixssed  to  permit  of  his  giving  you  a  handsome  dowry.  But  this 
will  not  bo  required  by  Mr.  Creverton,  as  he  states  in  this  letter, 
which  your  father  has  just  received  from  him,  and  in  which  he 
asks  for  your  hand." 

Annabel  took  the  letter  her  mother  offered  her,  and  with  a  bit- 
ter pang  that  Louis  could  not  have  been  the  millionaire,  perused 
it,  thinking  with  a  curling  lip  how  diti'creut  it  was  from  another 
she  had  received  that  day  ;  then  returning  it  to  her  mother,  in 
response  to  her  eager  glance,  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  she  replied, 
simply,  "  Yes." 

The  delighted  Mrs.  Lee  again  embraced  her  daughter,  and  des- 
canted with  enthusiasm  upon  the  position  she  would  take  as  Mrs. 
Creverton.  She  would  be  the  leader  of  the  ton.  What  magnifi- 
cent diamonds  she  would  have  !  The  rest  of  her  set  would  be 
dying  with  envy.  How  absurd  in  that  low  creature  to  suppose — . 
But  here  a  look  from  Annabel  stopped  her;  there  was  something 
in  it  Mrs.  Lee  could  not  fathom,  and  thinking  that  now  her  point 
was  gained  it  might  be  best  to  leave  her  to  herself  for  a  while,  she 
retired  from  the  room. 

A  second  time  was  Annabel  Lee  left  alone  with  her  own  heart. 
But  now  the  deed  was  irrevocably  done  ;  she  had  pledged  her 
woi'd  to  marry  Mr.  Creverton,  and  now  she  would  not  retract. 
With  an  iron  will  she  buried  her  love  deep  in  her  heart,  never  to 
see  the  sunlight  again  ;  and  collecting  the  various  trifles  and  few 
short  billets  Louis  had  sent  her,  calmly  destroyed  them  all ;  then, 
dismissing  all  thoughts  of  him  from  her  mind,  she  sought  to  nerve 
herself  to  meet  her  future  husband. 

When  Annabel  Lee  entered  the  drawing-room  that  evening  not 
a  trace  of  the  trial  which  she  had  undergone  remained  upon  her 
countenance.  Calm,  self-possessed,  and  radiantly  beautiful,  she 
treated  Mr.  Creverton  with  a  graceful  cordiality  which  enchanted 
him,  and  entirely  satisfied  her  mother,  who  well  knowing  her  real 
feelings,  nanowly  watched  her  behaviour  to  him.  But  most  de- 
ceived was  Mr.  Creverton  himself.  Though  deeply  in  love  with 
his  beautiful  fiancee,  he  would  never  have  desired  nor  even  per- 
mitted the  sacrifice  she  was  making  ;  but  never  dreaming  but  that 
as  her  mother  had  assured  him  she  returned  his  affection,  ho  wor- 
shipped her  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  heart  still  untouched  by  age. 
And  Annabel,  always  brilliant  and  calm  and  cold,  graciously  en- 
dured the  lover-like  attentions  which  were  disgusting  to  her,  re- 
lentlessly steeling  her  lieart  against  all  thoughts  of  him  whose 
lightest  word  would  make  her  he;u-t  bound  for  joy  and  her  blood 
leap  in  her  veins. 

And  thus  tlio  months  passed.  Mr.  Creverton  sought  an  early 
marriage,  and  Annabel  could  urge  no  reasonable  objection,  as  in- 
deed she  had  none,  for  her  life  could  not  be  more  irksome  to  her 
than  at  present,  and  she  must  be  married  sometime.  So  an  early 
day  was  named,  and  in  the  bustle  incident  to  the  preparations  for 
the  wedding,  she  drowned  tlie  remorse  which  would  prey  upon  her 
mind,  and  at  last,  when  the  fatal  day  arrived,  Annabel  Lee  stood 
by  her  husband's  side,  the  flashing  of  the  diamonds  in  her  dark 
locks  rivalled  by  the  brilliant  gleams  of  her  glorious  eyes,  and 
with  queenly  grace  received  the  congratulations  of  her  friends. 


There  was  mourning  and  sorrow  at  Glendale.  The  young  and 
beautiful  mistress  of  the  mansion  lay  stiff  an(J  cold  in  her  shroud, 
and  the  sweet  countenance  lately  beaming  with  love  and  gentle- 
ness wore  the  aspen  hue  of  death.  For  one  short  year  a  bride,  she 
had  won  the  love  of  all  around  her,  and  all  sincerely  mourned  her 
loss.  But,  more  than  all,  mourned  the  bereaved  husband,  Louis 
Iluntlcj'.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  for  he  loved  her  tenderly, 
not  as  lie  had  loved  the  proud  Anuabel,  with  adoration  and  mad 
idolatry  ;  his  Kttle  Lily  could  never  be  to  him  as  she  had  been,  but 
her  sweet,  winning  ways  had  been  very  dear  to  him,  and  he  had. 


loved  her  as  a  rare,  fragile  blossom  v.hich  was  given  him  to  guard 
and  cherish.  Never  was  there  a  sincerer  mourner  than  Louis 
Huntley  as  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  his  Lily  and  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  sods  as  they  fell  upon  her  coffin.  AVith  an  almost  broken 
heart  he  returned  to  his  lonely  dwelling,  where  every  flower,  every 
book,  every  article  of  furniture,  reminded  him  of  liis  lost  darling. 
He  could  not  bear  it,  he  could  not  stay  there,  he  would  go  out  into 
the  world  again  and  try  to  drown  liis  grief  in  its  Imstic  and  gay- 
ety.  So  the  elegant  mansion  was  closed,  and  Louis  departed  for 
the  metropolis,  seeking  the  fashionable  society  which  after  his 
rejection  by  Annabel  he  liad  renounced  with  disgust.  He  had 
always  been  a  favorite,  and  now  his  old  friends  flocked  to  see  hira ; 
and  now  that  the  world  honored  him  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
rare  gift  of  genius  is  given,  he  soon  became  the  lion  of  the  fa.<ih- 
ionable  circles. 

.  Months  passed,  and  Louis  was  still  immersed  in  the  whirl  of 
fashionable  life.  He  was  wealthy  now,  and  manoeuvcring  mamas 
sought  to  obtain  him  for  their  daughters  ;  but  in  vain — his  heart 
was  buried  in  the  grave  of  liis  Lily,  he  thought.  Annabel  he  had 
never  met.  He  had  heard  of  her  often  since  her  marriage,  and 
always  as  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  now  it  seemed  strange  to 
him  that  he  sliould  see  nothing  of  her;  not  that  he  cared,  O,  no  ! 
but  it  was  a  little  singular  he  never  met  her ;  and  then  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  how  she  looked,  and  he  wondered  if  she  was  beauti- 
ful as  ever.  Then  came  memories  of  the  olden  time,  when  ho 
had  sat  by  her  side  and  looking  into  her  glorious  eyes  had  told  her 
of  the  bright  hopes  of  the  future.  Ah,  those  were  pleasant  mem- 
ories, if  one  might  judge  from  the  expression  of  his  fine  face  as  lie 
sat  perfectly  absorbed  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  ensconced  in  an 
alcove  shaded  by  heavy  drapery  and  concealed  from  tlic  view  of 
the  gay  crowd  which  filled  the  magnificent  salun  of  Mrs.  B.,  ono 
of  the  leaders  of  the  ton.  A  long  time  he  sat  there  musing  on 
scenes  long  past,  when  voices  near  startled  him  from  his  reverie. 

"  So  Annabel  Creverton  has  left  her  retirement,"  said  one.  "  I 
see  her  here  this  evening." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  other ;  "you  know  her  year  of  monm- 
'ng  is  u|>,  and  now  she  is  going  into  society  again.  As  brilliant 
as  ever,  is  she  not  V 

"Brilliant!  I  believe  you,"  rejoined  the  first,  "brilliant  as  an 
icicle  and  as  cold.  I  do  not  understand  her  since  her  marriage — 
she  is  grown  so  sarcastic  and  bitter,  even  to  me.  Proud  she  al- 
ways was,  but  never  distant  or  ill-natured.  But  now,  if  it  were 
not  so  absurd  in  Annabel,  \  should  say  she  had  been  disappoint- 
ed, or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Yes,  if  it  were  any  one  else,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  it  might 
be  so ;  but  in  Annabel,  in  a  Lee,  0,  no,  impossible  \"  And  here 
the  speakers  moved  away,  and  their  voices  became  inaudible. 

Louis  Huntley  was  in  a  maze.  Annabel's  husband  dead  ;  An- 
nabel a  widow,  and  grown  so  cold  and  hard  ;  then  she  Itad  loved 
him,  she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  her  ambition,  and  she  had  pun- 
ished herself  in  doing  it  as  much  as  she  had  him,  and  she  suffered 
now.  Louis  pictured  her  with  a  crushed  and  bleeding  heart, 
(gowning  in  the  trivial  pursuits  and  amusements  of  fashionable 
life  all  thoughts  of  the  nobler  station  for  which  her  talents  fitted 
her,  and  which  but  for  her  own  folly  she  might  have  filled.  Ho 
pitied  her,  he  could  not  help  it,  and  in  his  pity  for  her  he  forgot 
that  he  had  thought  her  heartless,  had  despised  her  as  a  coquette, 
a  mere  frivolous  votary  of  fashion  ;  and  then  his  mighty  love 
arose  anew  in  his  heart,  and  with  a  new-born  hope  in  his  bosom 
he  arose  and  sought  his  hostess.  Approaching  her,  he  begged 
an  introduction  to  her  guest,  Mrs.  Creverton  ;  and  she,  entirely 
unaware  that  he  had  ever  known  her,  and  supposing  him  attracted 
by  her  beauty,  readily  complied.  After  some  minutes'  search, 
they  found  Annabel  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends  as  brilliant 
and  as  radiantly  beautiful  as  ever. 
"Mrs.  Creverton — Mr.  Huntley." 

There  was  a  quick  bound  of  Annabel's  heart  as  she  heard  bis 
name,  and  as  looking  up  she  met  the  never-forgotten  glance  of 
his  dark  eyes  ;  but  that  was  all,  the  bright  color  in  her  cheek  was 
not  a  shade  deeper,  and  the  lip  which  spoke  the  common-place 
words  of  greeting  quivered  not.  AVith  her  wonderful  self-con- 
trol she  stifled  all  signs  of  emotion,  and  conversed  with  him  pre- 
cisely as  she  would  have  done  vrith  any  stranger.  But  he  was 
ill  at  ease,  and  she  saw  it,  and  using  her  utmost  art,  she  dis- 
missed the  group  around  her,  and  accepting  the  arm  he  offered 
her,  allowed  him  to  lead  her  to  the  unoccupied  library  where  they 
were  free  from  all  observation.  Then,  seated  beside  her  as  ho 
had  used  to  sit,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  he  told  her  how  ho 
loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  be  his — his  only,  and  forever.  Half 
fainting  with  excess  of  joy,  she  murmured  her  assent,  and  he 
drew  her  unresistingly  to  his  bosom.  But  this  time  she  withdrew 
not  her  form  from  his  embrace,  but  resting  her  head  on  his 
broad  breast,  gave  herself  up  to  the  unalloyed  bliss  of  the  mo- 
ment, breathing,  too,  a  soft,  sad  confession  that  made  her  only 
dearer  still. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  marriage  now;  and  Mrs. 
Lee,  now  that  Louis  was  wealthy  and  distinguished,  was  rejoiced 
to  greet  him  as  a  son-in-law,  greatly  eongi-atulating  herself  on  the 
two  splendid  matches  her  daughter  had  made,  little  caring  how 
near  she  came  to  wrecking  the  happiness  of  two  loving  hearts. 
And  so  a  second  time  Annabel  Lee  stood  in  her  bridal  robes,  but 
this  time  by  the  side  of  one  whom  to  love  was  life,  and  whom  to 
honor  and  obey  was  joy. 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR! 

By  enclosing  out:  dollar  a.s  below,  >  ou  will  receive  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly 
for  ;i  whole  year.  It  is  elegaiitly  iliustnitud,  und  each  number  contjuns  oue 
Uuiiiirt'd  p:ie:c[<  of  oiigiual  tales,  ski-tclics.  udveuturcs^  prose  aud  poetic  genii!, 
a  housowilc'K  departuieut.  tloral  department,  curious  department,  and  coutri- 
butiuus from  over /ii'f/f/y  regular  contributors  iu  each  number,  beiug  also 
richly  illustrated.     The  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world! 

Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  live  subscribers  with  S5,  shall  hav«  tUo 
Bixth  copy  f^ratis. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston  Mass 
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ST.  VINCENT  ASYLUM. 

We  lay  before  our  readers, 
on  this  page,  a  view  of  the 
naw  and  commodious  edifice 
just  erected  on  Camden  Street, 
at  the  comer  of  Shawrant 
Avenue,  for  the  St.  Vincent 
Orphan  Asylum.  This  insti- 
tution was  establislicd  in  this 
city  in  1832,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Bishop  Fen- 
wick,  by  three  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity from  St.  Joseph's,  the 
parent  institution,  which  has 
existed  for  fifty  years  in  Em- 
metsburg;,  Maryland,  and 
from  which  have  sprung  most 
of  the  kindred  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Ot 
the  three  Sisters  who  came  to 
Boston  in  1832,  two  are  still 
engaged  in  their  work  of  char- 
ity, one  of  them.  Sister  Ann 
Xlexis  Shorb,  being  now,  as 
originally,  the  lady  superior. 
The  other.  Sister  Gregory,  is 
no  longer  living.  They  first 
opened  a  free  school  for  indi- 
gent children  in  Hamilton 
Street,  and  after  a  few  years 
removed  to  Atkinson  Street, 
from  tlience  to  the  estate  at 
the  comer  of  High  and  Pearl 
Streets,  known  as  the  Harris 
estate,  enlarging  their  sphere 
of  operations,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  home,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  ot  education,  for 
such  as  were  in  need  of  do- 
mestic care  and  shelter.  Feel- 
ing the  want  ot  ample  ac- 
commodations, the  Sisters  be- 
gan to  hold  occasional  fairs, 
the  first  being  held  in  Concert 
Hall,  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  such 
a  building  as  they  required. 
Their  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  very  successful,  and  in 
due  time  they  procured  the 
estate  on  Purchase  Street, 
which  they  have  occupied  for 
twelve  years.     But  even  this 

establishment  soon  proved  insufficient  for  their  purposes,  and  they 
continued  to  hold  fairs  from  time  to  time,  lookmg  forward  to  the 
erection  of  a  building  of  their  own,  which  should  forever  satisfy 
all  the  necessities  of  the  institution.  In  1843,  a  legislative  act  of 
incorporation  was  granted,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  ;  under  this 
act,  the  present  building  was  projected,  and  about  a  year  ago 
started  upon.  It  is  now  completed,  and  occupied  by  ten  Sisters 
of  Charily,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  children.  The  last  leg- 
islature granted  an  increase  of  capital  of  $150,000,  making  the 
entire  capital  $200,000.  The  corporation  consists  of  five  direc- 
tors, appointed  by  the  Rt.  Rev  Bishop,  for  life,  or  during  good 
behaviour.  Those  at  present  holding  office  are  Messrs.  Edwin  A. 
Palmer,  secretarj' ;  George  F.  Emery,  treasurer ;  Nathaniel  Wad«, 
John  Boraan  anil  Hugh  O'Brien.  The  new  structure  aprvears  to 
be  in  all  particulars  suited  to  its  purposes.  Internally,  every  ad- 
vantage of  convenience  and  comfort  has  been  provided.  Exter- 
Dally,  it  is  of  imposing  proportions,  and  is  a  public  ornament.     It 


NEW    ST.    VINCENT   ORPHAN   ASYLUM,   BOSTON 

is,  in  fact,  an  establishment  where  the  noble  aims  of  the  institu- 
tion can  be  fully  and  perfectly  carried  out.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
with  a  base  of  freestone,  in  the  most  massive  and  substantial  man- 
ner. The  walls,  from  the  foundation  up  to  the  second  story,  are 
24  inches  thick,  and  thence  20  inches  thick  to  the  roof.  The 
front,  on  Camden  Street,  is  164  feet  four  inches  in  length.  Its 
depth  is  45  feet.  The  lot  of  land  on  which  it  is  located  measures 
264  feet  by  158  feet — about  an  acre.  The  front  part  of  the  lot  is 
enclosed  by  a  handsome  iron  fence.  The  main  building  stands 
back  20  feet  from  the  street,  but  the  tower,  which  is  used  for  the 
main  entrance  and  stairways,  and  which  is  20  feet  square,  and  136 
feet  high,  projects  to  the  sidewalk.  The  building  is  four  stories 
high,  with  attic  and  basement.  At  the  rear  are  three  tiers  of  ver- 
andahs, eleven  feet  deep,  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
edifice.  Its  entire  cost  will  be  about  $90,000.  On  the  basement 
floor  are  spacious  and  well  lighted  rooms  for  washing,  ironing,  and 
storing  of  clothes,  four  large  furnaces  by  which  the  building  is 


heated  thronghont,  and  the 
bakery,  with  store  room  for 
flour,  etc.  On  the  first  story 
are  the  kitchen  and  pantry, 
of  abundant  size  and  con- 
venience, the  dining-room  for 
the  children,  arranged  with 
rows  of  long  tables,  the  sep- 
arate dining-room  for  the  Sis- 
ters, the  bathing-room,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  large 
deep  basin,  capacious  enough 
for  the  little  ones  to  swim  if 
they  choose,  and  around  the 
sides  of  which  are  the  wash- 
stands,  so  arranged  that  each 
child  may  be  supplied  with 
constantly  fresh  water,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  one  child 
using  the  water  that  has  been 
used  by  another,  and  the  play- 
room, about  forty-five  feet 
square.  The  second  story  is 
occupied  by  the  chapel  and 
the  vestries  ;  the  infirmary,  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  opened 
and  made  to  form  a  part  of 
the  chapel ;  the  reception- 
r  o  o  m  for  visitors ;  private 
rooms  for  the  Sisters,  and  one 
of  the  school  rooms,  45  feet 
square.  The  verandah  of 
this  floor  is  connected  with 
the  infirmary,  so  that  conva- 
lescent patients  may  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  fresh  air.  On 
the  third  story  are  two  school 
rooms,  of  the  same  size,  and 
a  number  of  small  apartments 
for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Sisters.  The  fourth  story 
and  the  attic  are  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  dormitories,  in 
which  all  possible  provision 
is  made  for  the  children's 
comfort.  The  means  of  ven- 
tilation throughout  the  build- 
ing are  abundant,  with  twelve 
passages  for  the  admission 
and  circulation  of  fresh  air 
on  each  floor.  Every  room 
is  lighted  with  gas.  The  land 
surrounding  the  building  is 
tastefully  laid  out  with  flower 
gardens  at  each  end,  and  a  play  ground  in  the  rear.  There  is 
ample  accommodation  for  six  hundred  cliiUiren.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  female  destitute  children  of  this  city  only; 
on  the  contrary,  its  charity  will  embrace  all  who  are  really  or- 
phans, as  far  as  its  limits  and  means  will  allow,  of  the  entire 
diocese  of  Boston.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  direct- 
ly engaged  in  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the  establish- 
ment : — C.  J.  F.  Bryant,  architect ;  James  Devine,  master  builder ; 
Murphy  &  Bulger,  master  carpenters  ;  Robert  Semple,  painter; 
Madden  &  Hickey,  plumbers  ;  W.  E.  Nowlau,  gas-fitter.  The 
marble  work  was  furnished  by  Alexander  Garvey ;  the  kitchen 
range  by  W.  &  W.  K.  White ;  the  furnaces  are  from  Cliilson's 
establishment;  iron  work  by  James  Buchannan  ;  plastering  by 
Peter  McCann  ;  Venetian  blinds  in  the  tower  and  verandah  by 
J.  W.  Fowle  &,  Co.  The  freestone  work  was  executed  by  John 
Foote.  The  whole  building  is  elegant  in  its  appearance,  and  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  many  benevolent  institutions  of  our  city. 
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TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  oop7,  one  year 82  60 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

FiTe  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club), 20  00 

*«*  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Thx  Flas  or  oc> 
UlTION,  taken  together,  93  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

LiLtT,  Detroit. — Orlando  Tompkins's  Flower  Lotion  can  be  sent  you  by  ex- 
press.    No  agent  in  your  city.     Address  Orlando  Tompkins,  Boston,  Mass. 

NoviCR. — The  large  edition  of  Murray's  Grnmmar. — There  is  no  such  word. 

H..  Satannah. — Dr.  Bethune  stands  very  high  as  an  oculist. 

Wi'SiciAN,  Kockland. — M'c  know  of  no  work  which  can  give  the  required  in- 
formation.    We  think  the  cornet  differs  from  the  post-hom  in  its  valves. 

HoRSKHAir,  Cleveland,  Ohio  — The  date  at  which  spurs  were  invented  is  un- 
known. The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  spur,  and 
had  corerings  for  their  legs  similar  to  modern  boots ;  Indeed,  the  leathern 
boot,  with  the  top  turned  down,  nppenrs  on  one  of  the  y.>ung  horsemen 
among  the  Elgin  marbles.  That  the  Romans  had  spurs,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  Augustan  era,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  several  of  their  writers. 

S.  Bo.sTON. — The  first  large  ship  of  war  built  in  England  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.     She  was  named  the  "  Great  Henry,''  <nd  cost  £14.000. 

E.  A.  B..  Flushing,  L.  I. — Rice  paper  is  not  made  from  the  grain  of  that  name 
— It  is  cut  from  the  stem  of  a  species  of  rush  growing  in  the  marshes  of 
Ghlaa. 

S.  C. — While  her  voice  lasts,  a  prima  donna  makes  a  fortune  a  year.  Orisi 
used  to  receive  ff50,000  a  year  for  her  performances  in  London  and  Paris. 

Tea-Drinker. — The  finest  black  Pekoe  tea  consists  of  the  spring  buds  as  they 
begin  to  expand.  Bobea,  called  large  tea  by  the  Chinese,  from  the  sire  of 
its  leaves,  is  the  lowest  description  of  tea,  as  it  is  made  from  the  leaves 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  un  the  shrub  until  they  arc  full  grown  and 
coarse.  It  i.'<  a  general  rule  that  all  tea  is  fine  in  proportion  to  the  tender- 
ness and  immaturity  of  its  leaves. 

Sergeant  S. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  white  was  the  prevailing  English 
uniform.  Under  Elizabeth,  dark  green  or  russet  distii'guislicd  the  infantry, 
while  scarlet  cloaks  were  worn  by  the  cavalry. — The  first  stauding  army  lu 
England  was  established  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Managir. — Malibran  was  engaged,  in  1829,  at  the  Ix>ndon  opera,  at  seventy- 
five  guineas  a  night,  with  a  benefit. 

M.  C.  Dorchester.  Mass.— Lieut.  Waghorn  died  in  January.  1860.  This  gal- 
lant pioneer  of  the  overland  route  to  India,  charged  with  important  govern- 
ment despatches,  left  England  for  Suei  in  December.  1840,  and,  not  finding 
the  steamer  which  was  to  convey  him  thence  to  India,  he  sailed  in  an  open 
boat,  without  chart  or  compass.  628  miles  down  the  Red  Sea,  to  Juddah,  In 
six  days  and  a  half. 

Constructor.— For  750  years,  London  Bridge  was  the  only  one  over  the  river 
Thames. 

Mrs.  L.  M.,  Manchester.  Mass.— The  Koh-i-noor  diamond  was  found  in  the 
mines  of  Oolcouda.  In  1560,  and  from  that  time,  till  it  became  an  English 
trophy,  has  passed  in  the  train  of  conquest  as  the  emblem  of  dominion 
from  Golconds  to  Delhi,  Delhi  to  Mushed,  Mushed  to  Cabul,  and  Cabul  to 
UUiore. 


<  ^.^  » 


"The  Demon  of  the  Heart  !" — This  is  the  title  of  the  new 
novelette  which  will  bo  commenced  in  the  next  number  of  "Bal- 
lou's  Pictorial."  A  most  remarkable  and  absorbing  story,  by 
Hendrik  Conscience.  The  plot  is  singularly  complicated  and 
vivid,  and  the  moral  one  to  commend  itself  to  every  heart.  Our 
readers  will  find  it  intensely  interesting,  and  exceedingly  well 
written. 


S     i»«»     » 


Magic  Soda  Foontain. — Frederick  Brown,  at  the  comer  of 
Washington  and  State  Streets,  draws  a  dozen  difl'ercnt  syrups 
from  the  same  pipe  of  his  soda  fountain,  the  feat  first  exhibited  by 
Anderson,  as  the  acme  of  natural  magic.  The  flavor  of  each 
syrup  is  pure  and  unadulterated. 


t   ^m»    * 


SPLINTERS. 


The  National  Lancers,  on  the  occasion  of  their  21  st  anni- 
versary, made,  as  usual,  a  splendid  appearance  in  our  streets. 

....  The  Collins  steamship  line  have  now  5346,500  for  trans- 
porting the  mails  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Liverpool. 

....  John  Heart,  Esq.  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  II  years. 

The  Indians  in  Oregon  have  again  put  on  the  war-paint, 

and  are  murdering  and  plundering  the  white  inhabitants. 

The  ostentatious  man  is  a  fool,  who  lights  the  outside  of 

his  house  brilliantly,  but  sits  in  darknc.«s  within. 

Mr.  Pilgrim  has  secured  Miss  Maggie  Mitchell,  Mr.  F.  S. 

Chanfrau  and  Mr.  Collins  as  stars  at  our  National  Theatre. 

The  first  railway  in  Algeria  was  commenced,  lately,  the 

employees  on  the  road  being  convicts  sentenced  to  labor.  • 

At  Acton,  England,  lately,  a  Mrs.  Fussell,  nearly  eighty 

years  of  age,  unexpectedly  cut  an  entire  new  set  of  teeth. 

....  A  splendid  railway  carriage  for  the  pope's  use  has  been 
built  in  Franco,  costing  100,000  francs. 

Mr.  Vandenhoff,  senior,  has  decided  to  take  his  final  fare- 
well of  the  English  stage  in  the  month  of  October  next. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  (formerly  Mrs.  Forrest)  and  Mr.  Scdlcy 

(eon  of  W.  H.  Smith)  have  been  playing  at  Liverpool. 

The  robberies  committed  at  the  last  Epsom  races,  Eng- 
land, were  unparalleled.     One  squad  captured  forty  thieves. 

There  is  an  effort  making  in  England  to  send  out  a  thou- 
sand Christian  missionaries  to  the  Chinese  empire. 

A  lady  in  Paris,  lately,  pounded  her  waiting-maid  with  a 

drawing-room  pistol,  and  had  to  pay  TOO  francs  for  the  fun. 

The  corporation  of  New  York  has  taken  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  Crystal  Palace.     We  '11  see  if  they  can  keep  it. 

Radio,  the  confederate  of  Orsini  and  Picrri,  has  been  sent 

to  Cayenne.     He  would  have  preferred  the  guillotine. 

....  Marshal  Pelissier,  Duke  de  Malakolf,  has  adopted  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  motto — Virtutia  Foituna  Comes. 

It  is  intended  to  construct  a  pier  at  Holyhead  harbor,  so 

that  the  American  mail  steamers  can  come  alongside. 

An  extensive  gang  of  river  pirates  and  robbers  were  re- 
cently arrested  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  by  a  vigilance  committee. 

The  "  William  and  Ann,"  the  ship  which  conveyed  Gen. 

Wolfe  to  Quebec,  was  lately  lost  in  the  Mediterranean. 

....  Swords,  valued  at  a  hundred  guincii.s  each,  are  to  be  given 
by  the  city  of  London  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir  J.  Outram. 

The  cost  of  a  thirteen-inch  bhell  is  twelve  dollars,  fifty 

cents.     You  can't  fire  many  of  them  without  "  shelling  out." 


CAPERS. 

The  queer-looking  little  pickles  which  we  eat  with  our  boiled 
mutton,  under  the  name  of  caper-sauce,  is  an  unfolded  blossom 
plucked  from  its  parent  stem  in  its  first  infancy,  while  only  a  day 
old.  The  caper-plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Toulon,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  very  tender, 
being  less  rugged  even  than  the  olive,  pomegranate  or  fig,  and  is 
killed  to  the  roots  every  winter,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
mildness  of  that  season  in  the  locality  where  the  plant  grows.  But 
the  plant  shoots  up  afresh  from  the  root,  in  the  spring.  It  docs 
not  require  a  rich  soil,  and  will  even  grow  among  rocks,  and  in 
the  crevices  of  walls.  The  cultivators  set  it  out  in  intervals  of 
about  eight  feet,  and  for  greater  security  in  winter,  the  roots  are 
covered  with  low  mounds  of  earth,  about  a  foot  in  height.  A  little 
ploughing  or  hoeing  in  the  spring,  is  all  the  labor  that  is  necessary. 
The  new  plant  springs  up  to  a  goodly  height  and  throws  out 
creeping  branches,  which  extend  about  three  feet  from  the  centre. 
The  fruit  forms  upon  the  stem  as  that  extends  itself,  and  must  be 
gathered  every  day.  In  this  way  it  continues  to  produce  fruit 
from  the  latter  part  of  June  until  the  middle  of  October.  The 
picking  is  done  by  women,  and  one  picker  can  gather  about  twelve 
pounds  a  day.  On  an  average,  each  plant  will  produce  two  pounds 
in  a  season,  which  are  worth  on  the  spot  about  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound.  An  acre  of  land  will  sustain  six  hundred  and 
eighty  plants,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  cultivation,  the 
the  produce  of  which  will  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars.  As  the  cost  of  female  labor  for  picking  is  very  low,  the 
results  of  the  crop  must  be  (luite  valuable  to  the  caper  farmers. 
The  roots  will  List  for  a  man's  lifetime,  or  longer,  without  any 
nccessit  for  lenewing,  if  the  precaution  above  i-pokcn  of,  to  guard 
against  the  cold  of  winter,  is  observed.  The  process  of  pickling 
is  very  simple,  the  young  buds  being  merely  immersed  in  salt  and 
water,  and  packed  in  glass  bottles,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 


BOSTON  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

About  the  middle  of  last  month,  R.  S.  S.  Andros,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Collector,  resigned  his  office  at  the  Custom  House,  having  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Alliance  Insurance  Company,  of 
this  city,  vacated  by  the  recent  death  of  Major  Joel  Scott.  Mr. 
Andros  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  Custom-Housc,  in  various 
honoriiblo  positions,  and  had  held  the  deputy  coUectorship  for  five 
years,  having  received  his  appointment  to  this  ofiice  from  General 
Peaslee.  The  remarkable  ability,  clear  judgment,  untiring  indus- 
try and  the  unfailing  good  temper  he  exhibited  as  a  public  officer, 
will  sustain  him  triumphantly  in  his  new  relations  with  the  mer- 
cantile community.  The  officers  of  all  departments  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Mr.  Andros  on  the  day 
of  his  retirement,  and  presented  him  with  a  very  valuable  chrono- 
meter watch  as  a  token  of  their  regard.  The  post  vacated  by  Mr. 
Andros  has  been,  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bradford  L. 
Wales,  of  Randolph,  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in  political  life,  of 
recognized  ability,  and  well  fitted  lo  discharge  .the  arduous  duties 
of  the  office.  We  wish  him  the  same  success  which  attended  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor. 


The  Chieftain's  Daughter. — "  Bowlegs,"  the  famous  Flori- 
da Indian,  has  a  marriageable  daughter — Miss  Elizabeth  Bowlegs. 
The  copper-colored  "parient"  offers  Miss  Bowlegs  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  any  likely  young  white  fellow  who  is  in  sufficient 
need  to  embrace  the  bride  and  the  offer.  By  the  way,  wc  must 
protest  against  the  newspaper  flippancy  which  speaks  of  Mr.  Bow- 
legs as  "  Billy."  Who  thinks  of  saying  "  Billy  Shakspearc  V  A 
gentleman  with  a  daughter  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  entitled 
to  some  courtesy,  even  if  he  be  a  "big  drunk." 


«  »«»  » 


Fitz-Greenb  Halleok. — This  glorious  poet,  whose  "Marco 
Botzaris  "  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
resides  in  a  pleasant  village  in  Connecticut.  Though  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  "  Time  has  done  his  ministering  gently  "  on  him,  and 
when  in  New  York,  which  he  visits  frequently,  he  is  as  gay,  spark- 
ling and  debonnair  as  when  he  used  to  write  the  "  Crokers  "  for  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  Long  may  he  live  to  wear  the  laurels  he 
has  won ! 


<    ^a^    » 


Monstrous  Steer. — Mr.  Elnathan  Haxton,  of  Beekmanville, 
Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  is  fattening  a  steer  which  now  weighs 
3026  pounds.  Its  girth  is  nine  feet  eight  inches,  length  ten  feet, 
and  height  six  feet.  Wo  suppose  Mr.  Haxton  must  be  a  sort  of 
Falstaff  himself,  for  according  to  Dr.  Johnson — 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat." 


«   »»»   » 


A  Ladt  at  the  Window. — Postmaster  Fowler,  of  New  York, 
has  appointed  a  female  clerk  to  the  window  where  the  ladies  apply 
for  their  letters.  The  Providence  Journal  says  :  "  The  stupid  man  ! 
Ho  should  station  her  at  the  gentlemen's  window,  and  appoint  a 
handsome  young  man  at  the  ladies'  window." 

The  Weekly  Novklette. — Tliis  charming  novelty  is  for 
sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  illustrated,  and  full  of  choice 
reading,  for  four  cents  per  copy.  Every  four  numbers  forms  a 
complete  illustrated  novel. 


Rachel's  Relatives. — The  wretched,  mercenary  relatives  of 
Rachel,  after  selling  off  every  rag  of  her  "ole  clo'  "  in  Paris,  are 
now  quarrelling  about  the  division  of  the  spoils. 
«  »»»  > 

Alex.  Dumas. — Dumas  is  compared  to  a  quack  medicine,  since 
ho  is  of  no  account  unless  he  is  all  the  time  before  the  public. 


SCENE  IN  HYDE  PARK,  LONDON. 

The  locality  of  the  animated  picture  that  occupies  our  last  page 
is  Rotten  Row,  Hyde  Park,  the  most  fashionable  drive  in  the 
great  city  of  London,  and  one  that  has  enjoyed  its  pre-eminence 
as  such  for  a  great  number  of  years.  In  ono  of  his  witty  epi- 
logues Sheridan  describes  Rotten  Row,  and  the  dandy,  prancing 
along  on  his  blooded  nag, 

"  While  his  left  heel,  insldionsly  aside. 
Provokes  the  caper  which  be  seems  to  chide." 

The  scene  depicted  by  the  artist  is  one  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
the  spectacle  presented  by  so  many  thorough-bred  men,  women 
and  horses,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  the  stranger  in 
London  can  contemplate.  Here  is  a  coronetted  carriage  full  of 
aristocratic  beauties — and  what  fascinating  creatures  English 
women  are ! — returning  the  salutes  of  their  equestrian  acquaint- 
ance, male  and  female.  Here  are  peers  and  peeresses  of  the  realm, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  boys  on  their  ponies,  liveried  servants 
mounted  on  splendid  horses,  and  crowded  together  beneath  the 
immemorial  trees,  making  np  a  body  of  as  fine-looking  specimens 
of  the  human  race  as  the  world  can  present.  The  parks  of  Lon- 
don are  the  gems  of  the  metropolis,  and  Hyde  Park,  in  particular, 
is  famed,  the  world  over,  in  the  annals  of  fashion. 


PRIVATE  OPERATICS. 

Of  late  private  theatricals  have  been  quite  fashionable  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  in  both  of  which  places  pieces  have  been  per- 
formed with  an  ability,  and  with  an  elegance  of  mounting,  that 
would  not  discredit  professional  establishments.  But  New  York 
is  far  ahead  of  us  in  one  particular.  Dr.  Thomas  Ward  recently 
produced  an  opera,  written  by  himself,  in  his  own  elegant  and 
hospitable  mansion.  University  Place.  "  Flora :  or,  The  Gipsey's 
Frolic  "  (the  name  of  the  piece)  was  given  in  fine  style  by  an  ama- 
teur company  gleaned  from  among  the  best  vocalists  in  private 
society.  Two  exquisite  tenors  and  two  fine  sopranos  equalled 
many  a  professional  adept ;  the  choruses  were  spirited  and  admi- 
rably sung ;  the  acting  was  graceful  and  clever ;  and  a^nccession 
of  songs — martial,  amorous,  convivial,  sentimental  and  comic — 
were  united  by  a  thread  of  natural  dialogue.  Some  of  the  solos 
and  duets  were  charming,  and  vociferously  encored,  and  the  con- 
certed pieces  went  off  most  effectively.  Among  the  ladies  who 
contributed  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  was  a  daughter 
of  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Dr.  Ward  was  the  author  of  both  the  libretto 
and  the  music. 


<  »»^  > 


The  Princb  op  Wales  and  Blabnet  Castle. — On  page 
28  we  publish  a  pretty  sketch,  representing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  his  recent  visit  to  Blarney  Castle  Island.  The  young  prince 
is  tho  nearest  figure  in  the  jaunting  car,  and  the  famous  castlo 
crowns  the  summit  beyond.  The  castle  is  near  Cork,  and  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  but  is  an  interesting  memento  of  feudal  times. 
In  it  is  the  famous  "Blarney  Stone,"  a  rock  which,  whoso  kisses, 
becomes  gifted  with  marvellous  powers  of  persuasive  flattery. 
Tho  salutation  can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  the  young  scion  of  nobility  did  not  go  through  the 
operation.  Within  the  castle  domain  there  are  other  curiosities 
and  features — such  as  the  "  Witches'  Cave,"  a  romantic  spot,  and 
a  beautiful  lake.  Much  of  the  scenery  of  Ireland  is  exquisitely 
picturesque. 


»      ^M*      * 


SiGKOR  Papanti. — This  gentleman,  so  well-known  and  esteem- 
ed in  this  city,  is  now  reposing  from  his  professional  labors  of  tho 
past  season  in  the  country,  no  man  having  a  keener  relish  for  rural 
enjoyments.  Mr.  Papanti  originally  came  to  this  country,  we  be- 
lieve, as  a  professional  musician,  but  was  induced  by  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends  to  teach  dancing,  an  art  in  which  he  was  highly  ac- 
complished. Since  then  his  school  in  this  city  has  become  an  in- 
stitution, and  i)robably  more  pupils  have  graduated  thence  than 
from  any  other  establishment.  Mr.  Papanti  is  an  exemplar  of  ele- 
gant manners,  and  a  living  proof  of  the  healthiness  of  the  beautiful 
art  he  teaches.  Years  roll  over  his  head,  but  ho  is  as  young,  as 
graceful  and  elastic,  as  when  we  first  knew  him,  "  long  time  ago." 

f    ^m»    » 

Almost  the  last  Chamce  ! — Wo  have  only  a  few  complete 
sets  of  the  Pictorial  bound  from  the  commencement.  The  whole 
form  fourteen  elegant  volumes  bound  in  full  gilt,  strong  and  uni- 
form, with  illumined  title-pages  and  indexes,  and  containing  over 
twelve  thousand  fine  eni/ravings,  of  current  events  of  the  times,  of 
eminent  men  and  women,  and  of  manners  and  customs,  all  over 
the  world.  Thf.<o  volumes  can  never  be  re-printcd,  and  aro 
already  entirely  out  of  the  market.  No  public  or  private  library 
should  bo  without  a  set.  They  will  be  forwarded  by  express, 
carefully  packed,  on  the  receipt  of  $28. 


OuK  REiiuoKD  Terms  — Show  your  neighbor.^  how  cheap  they 
can  obt.iin  Ballou's  Pictorial  by  clubbing  together  and  send- 
ing us  twelve  names  with  the  money.  Each  subscriber  will  thus 
obtain  the  paper  at  about  SI  67  a  year ! — be.-<ides  which,  the  person 
who  sends  the  club  gct.s  a  yratis  copy  for  the  same  length  of  time. 


A  Poet's  Daughter. — Mrs.  Ellen  Key  Blunt,  widow  of  the 
late  Col.  Blunt,  U.  S.  A.,  and  daughlcr  of  F.  S.  Key,  Esq.,  who 
wrote  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  has  been  giving  readings 
from  the  American  Poets,  in  New  York. 


"Nothing  to  Wear." — Mr.  Butler,  author  of  "Nothing  to 
Wear,"  dcliveii'il  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Yale  College,  at 

tho  coinincnccnient. 

*-  mm^    » 

Five  Cents  per  Copy. — The  price  of  this  paper  is  now  bat 
Jioe  cents  per  single  copy  everywhere. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
STAR    OF    THE    KRIOAL. 

BY   ANNA   M.    BATE3. 

The  star  of  the  bridal  hap  gone  to  her  bower- 
She  fled  from  the  dancers  in  music's  gay  hour; 
And  where  the  moon  o'er  the  garden  is  shining, 
Like  a  pale  statue  the  maid  is  reclining; 
Soft  through  the  starlight  the  fountain  is  calling, 
O'er  her  white  fingers  wild  tears  arc  fallihg. 
Star  of  the  Bridal,  why  art  thou  here. 
While  the  wind  raid  the  willows  sighcth  so  drear? 
Yonder  the  lamps  send  a  rare  golden  lustre 
Through  the  laburnum's  luxuriant  cluster; 
There  for  thy  presence  fond  lovers  yearn — 
To  the  hall  and  the  revel.  I  pray  thee,  return! 
Light  as  a  cloud  is  thy  robe  fleecy,  fair; 
Rubies  and  emeralds  loop  thy  dark  hair. 
Circle  thine  arms,  and  gleam  out  on  thy  zone- 
Why  art  thou  here  in  the  darkness  alone? 
Alas,  thou  hast  stood  when  thy  spirit  was  sad, 
To-day  in  the  ranks  of  the  yoHthful  and  glad; 
Host  seen  thy  false  love,  with  his  bride  at  the  altar — 
Thy  cheek  lost  no  color,  thy  step  did  not  falt«r. 
Star  of  the  hour,  mid  the  glare  and  the  glitter. 
The  sorrowful  cup  thou  didst  drink  of  was  bitter! 
Now  in  the  garden  the  Folemn  leaves  shiver, 
Soeming  to  say  they  are  parted  forever; 
Mournful  she  weeps  o'er  her  overthrown  idol, 
Dim  is  thy  brightness,  0.  Star  of  the  Bridal ! 
Softly  the  morning  came,  all  the  boughs  flushing, 
Softly  the  wilderness  roses  were  blushing; 
But  in  the  garden,  where  low  drooped  the  willow, 
Slept  the  fair  girl,  with  the  grass  for  a  pillow, 
Tearfully,  mournfully  gathered  they  round  her. 
Sudden  and  strange  is  the  sleep  that  has  bound  her; 
Gone  from  the  hearts  of  which  she  was  the  idol, 
SetJow  in  death  is  the  Star  of  the  Bridal ! 


TOE  FOREST. 

Within  the  sunlit  forest, 

Our  roof  the  bright  blue  sky, 
Where  fountains  flow,  and  wild  flowers  blow, 

We  lift  our  hearts  on  high. 
Beneath  the  frown  of  wicked  men 

Our  country's  strength  is  bowing; 
But.  thanks  to  God.  they  can't  prevent 

The  sweet  wild  flowers  from  blowing. — Elliott. 


WIT. 

All  wit  does  but  divert  men  from  the  road 

In  which  thing-*  vulgarly  are  understood; 

And  force  mistake  and  ignorance  to  own 

A  better  sense  than  commonly  is  known. — Butler. 


THE  NIGHT. 

All  is  gentle— naught 
Stirs  rudely;  but.  congenial  with  the  night. 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. — Byron. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Well,  Fourth  of  July  Is  over,  with  its  whizzing  of  rockets,  banging  of 
drums,  crashing  of  artillery,  waving  of  stjir-spangled  banners,  and  its  Niagara 
of  patriotic  elO(;uence!  We  love  the  day,  and  yet,  somehow,  we  are  always 
glad  when  it  is  over.  It  is  so  full  of  intense  excitement  as  to  become  painful. 
We  profess  to  hate  its  noise,  and  yet,  though  the  fire-crackers  we  purchase 
are  professedly  only  for  the  use  of  our  juvenile  friends,  we  find  ourselves  as 
actively  engaged  as  any  urchin  in  discharging  them.  We  have  also  been 
given  to  swivels  and  king's  arms — but  we  are  getting  soberer  now,  and  have 
come  down  to  pin-wheels  and  the  mildest  edition  of  serpents.     Ilowever,  wo 

arc  glad  it's  over Only  think  of  itl     No  war  with  England— no  war  with 

the  Mormons — everybody  peacefully  disposed,  and  nobody  inclined  to  tread 
on  the  national  coat-tail,  or  knock  a  chip  off  the  national  hat.  Bowie-knives 
and  revolvers!  but  this  is  cold  comfort  for  the  dog-days.  Still,  out  of  "ru- 
mors of  wars  "  has  come  the  assurance  that  the  heroic  spirit  of  America  has 
not  died  out,  and  that,  if  a  foreign  foe  menace  our  honor,  a  united  nation  is 

ready  to  uphold  the  flag  of  the  free Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  is  very  severe 

uponacertiiin  social  nuisance,  whom  she  thus  handles  without  gloves: — "Our 
own  private  opinion  of  the  lady's  man  is,  that  he  is  thoroughly  contemptible 
— a  sort  of  specimen  of  the  life  hardly  worth  thinking  about — a  nut-i-hell  with 
the  kernel  withered  up— a  handful  of  foam  drifting  over  the  wine  of  life; 
something  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  the  fancy,  but  of  no  earthly  use.  A 
woman  of  sense  would  as  soon  put  to  sea  in  a  man-of-war  made  of  shingles, 
or  take  up  her  residence  in  a  card-house,  as  dream  of  attaching  herself  to  a 

lady-killer.'' It  is  a  good  sign   to  see  a  woman   dres.<fed  with  taste  and 

neatness;  it  is  a  bad  sign  to  see  her  husband  sued  for  featlicrs  and  foolerv, 
gems  and  jewelry Mr.  Canning,  it  is  .?{iid,  was  requested  to  read  a  pam- 
phlet writt<!n  by  a  noble  lord  who  wa,i  deemed  by  monopolists  quite  an  oracle 
in  support  of  the  respective  duties  on  foreign  wool  The  tract  is  stated  to 
have  begun  with  a  sentence  like  the  following: — "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  under  a  due  system  of  protection  the  growth  of  British  wools  might  bo 
greatly  increased,  and  that  our  domestic  ivools  might  eventually  be  enabled 
to  stand  the  competition  of  the  wools  of  the  continent."  The  witty  states- 
man changed  the  W  in  wools  into  an  F.,  and  returned  the  pamphlet  to  the 

party  who  had  forwarded  it  to  him  for  his  opinion  of  its   merits Colonel 

Greene,  of  the  Boston  Post,  our  witty,  wise  and  genial  contemporary,  is, 
about  this  time,  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  lions  of  J*ari3.  How  warmly 
bo  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Americans  in  that  ga,y  metropolis !    He  deserves 

all  the  attention  that  can  be  shown  him A  Western  editor  says: — "The 

jiersou  who  can  write  editorials  while  suffering  with  the  toothache,  could  kick 
up  his  heeld  over  the  grave  of  Hope,  and  snap  his  defying  fingtirs  in  the  face 

of  Time  and  Sorrow." Anything  that  reveals  a  compromise  with   one's 

pocket  is  inelegant,  as  for  instance.  Berlin  gloves.     Naked-handed  poverty  is 

a  thousand  times  preferable The  best  poetry  always  comes  to  us  leading 

by  the  hand  the  holy  associations  and  tear-strenpthencd  aspirings  of  youth, 
as  Volumuiii  brought  to  Coriolanus  his  little  children,  to  plead  reproachfully 

with  us,  to  bo  tender,  meek  and  patient Speaking  of  a  distinguished 

aeronaut,  one  of  our  newsp.ipers  said  that  his  balloon  wasn't  what  it  was 

puffed  to  be! When  a  person  doesn't  stand  in   need  of  friends,  they  are 

jis  pUntyas  mosquitoes  in  the  Litter  end  of  August;  but  when  he  re;illy 
wants  them,  they  are  as  scarce  as  grasshoppers  in  winter.  Wound  a  jtor- 
poise,  and  his  comrades  are  sure  to  attack  him.  So  it  is  with  men  in  misfor- 
tune, they  need  not  expect  any  mercy  from  their  fcllow-nicn.     "Hit  him 


again,  he  has  no  business  to  be  a  horse!"' It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  an 

honest  man  wearing  old  clothes;  it  's  a  bnd  sign  to  sec  them  filling  holes  in 

the  windows A  New  York  editor  got  kisfcd  by  two  ladies  at  ouce,  the 

other  day,  by  running  his  face  (acustomafy  practice  on  other  occasions)  be- 
tween them  just  as  they  were  going  to  kiss  each  other.  He  ought  to  he  pros- 
ecuted for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences Bad  for  the   head— one 

hickory  club,  or  four  whiskey  punches The  following  verdict  was  given 

and  written  by  the  foreman  of  a  coroner's  jury  at : — "  We  are  of  A  Pin- 
ion  that  the  Dwest  met  with  her  death  from  Violent  infirmation  in  the  Arm, 

produest  from  Unoan  Cauz." lie  who  finds  pleasure  in  vice,  and  pain  in 

virtue,  is  a  novice  in  both Shabby  gentility  has  nothing  so  chanicteris- 

tic  as  its  hat.  Theie  is  always  an  unnatural  calmness  about  its  nap,  and  an 
unwholesome  gloss,  suggestive  of  a  wet  brush.  The  last  effort  of  decayed  for- 
tune is  expended  in  smoothing  its  dilapidated  castor.     The  hat  Is  the  »/^i- 

nium  >«onV»5  of  ••respectability." "Father,"  saidaboy,in  a  theatre, 

"aint  that  a  band-box  where  the  mu.sicians  are?" "'How  do  you  like 

my  beer?"  asked  a  host.  "Is  it  not  well  hopped?"— '' So  well,"  said  Iley- 
wood,  "  that  had  it  hopped  a  little  further,  it  would  surely  have  hopped  into 
water." ..There  are  many  good  stories  current  respecting  the  noted  finan- 
cier, Preserved  Fish,  who,  in  early  life,  was  a  sea-captain.  One  day  his  vessel 
was  hailed  by  a  brig,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place : — "  Sliip  a-hoy  I'' 
— "  Halloo!"— ••  Who  "s  your  captain?" — "  Preserved  Fish." — "  Who?'' — 
"  Preserved  Fish."  The  master  of  the  brig,  thinking  he  was  misunderstood, 
and  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of  the  opposite  party,  again  applied  the  trum- 
pet to  his  mouth,  and  bawled  out,   "I  say.  mister — I  don't  want  to  know 

what  your  cargo  is.  but  wliaVs — your — captain's — n-a-m-e?" With  what 

musical  instrument  would  you  catch  a  fish?    Castanet A  cat,  Bulwer 

quaintly  says,  even  if  she  bo  friendly,  never  approaches  thee  by  a  direct 
course.  No  more  does  the  truth,  0  friend;  but  winding  round  thy  stupidi- 
ties, and  rubbing  up  against  thy  prejudices,  it  reaches  thee  gently,  and  then, 

perhaps,  scratches Bacon  says,  beautifully,  *'  He  that  robs  in  darkness, 

breaks  God's  lock." A  digger  in  the  gold  region  of  Iowa  writes  to  his 

friend  in  New  Hampshire,  that  "  three  days  of  exploration  with  a  spade  had 
enabled  him  to  discover  several  very  small  grains  of  gold  and  several  tons  of 

exaggeration." That  ia  a  good  idea  of  Clarke's: — -'The  frost  is  God's 

plough,  which  he  drives  through  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  world,  opening 

each  clod  and  pulverizing  the  whole." The  man  who  never  says  nothing 

to  nobody  was  married,  not  long  since,  to  the  lady  who  never  speaks  ill  of  no 

one "  Have  you  finished  both  of  those  bottles  of  port  without  assistance, 

Mr.  G ?"  inquired  an  indignant  spouse.     "No,  my  dear,  I  had  the  as-sist- 

ance  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira,"  was  the  reply Idleness  travels  very  le'»'ure- 

ly,  and  poverty  soon  overtakes  her. . .  They  tell  you  a  story  at  the  water-cure 
establishment  of  Grsefenberg,  of  a  Mexican  who  came  there  for  the  sake  of 
trying  the  cure  on  his  dyspepsia.  He  wont"  through  his  first  packing  with 
great  indignation,  and  was  then  taken  down  stairs  into  that  horrible  abyss  of 
plunge-baths  Priessnitz  pointed  to  the  cistern,  and  bade  him  get  into  it. 
"Never!"  ho  thundered;  and  marching  up  stairs,  he  dressed  himself,  and 
went  straight  back  to  Mexico.  Another  man,  in  the  same  situation,  is  said 
to  have  fallen  on  his  knees  before  Priessnitz,  exclaiming,  •'  0,  sir,  remember 

that  I  have  a  wife  and  children!" Among  the  articles  announced  for 

sale  in  one  of  the  week's  auctions,  we  perceive  an  article  entitled  a  "  mahoga- 
ny child's  chair."    The  father  of  this  wonderful  infant  must   liave  been  one 

of  the  Wood  family  of  blockhead^ "  Come,  Bob,  how  much  have  you 

cleared  by  your  speculations?"' said  a  friend  to  his  companion.  "Cleared!" 
answered  Bob,  "  why.  I've  cleared  my  pockets!'' Spurzheim  was  lectur- 
ing on  phrenology.     "  What  is  to  be  considered  the  organ  of  drunkenness?" 

said  the  professor.     "  The  barrel  organ!"  shouted  one  of  the  audience In 

composing,  as  a  general  rule,  run  your  pen  through  every  other  word  you 

have  written;  you  have  no  idea  what  vigor  it  will  give  your  style In 

Coleridge's  time,  the  discipline  at  Christ's  Hospital  was  ultra-Spartan ;  all 
domestic  ties  were  to  be  put  aside.  "  Boy,'' Coleridge  remembered  Bowyer 
saying  to  him  once,  when  he  was  crying,  the  first  day  on  his  return  after  his 
holidays,  "  boy,  the  school  is  your  father;  boy,  the  school  is  your  mother ; 
boy,  the  school  is  your  brother;  the  school  ia  your  sister;  the  school  is  your 
first  cousin,  and  youf  second  cousin,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  relations.    Let's 

have  no  more  crying." Why  is  a  man  in  difiiculties  like  an  ostrich  in 

■wet  weather?     'Cos  he  can't  find  the  dust  to  cover  his  bill Lord  Dudley 

was  one  of  the  most  absent  men  ever  met  with  in  society.  One  day  he  met 
Sydney  Smith  in  the  street,  and  invited  him  to  meet  himself  "Dine  with 
me,  to-day;  dine  with  me,  and  I  will  get  Sydney  Smith  to  meet  you.'"  Ho 
admitted  the  temptation  hold  out  to  him,  but  said  he  was  engaged  to  meet 
him  elsewhere A  lady  with  a  well-plumed  bead-dress,  being  in  deep  con- 
versation with  a  naval  officer,  one  of  the  company  said,  "  It  was  strange  to  see 

so  fine  a  woman  tar'U  and   feathered." Capt.  Smith,  of  the  schooner 

Shepard  A.  Mount,  at  Philadelphia,  from  St.  Barts.  reports  that  on  the  l^Oth 
of  May,  he  came  on  deck  at  8.30  A.  M.,  and  found  that  his  son.  a  lad  of  14, 
was  missing.  A  search  of  the  vessel  showed  that  the  lad  was  not  aboard,  and 
it  was  concluded  that  he  must  be  overboard,  when  the  vessel  was  put  about 
and  heat  back  over  the  course  ebe  had  sailed,  and  not  until  12  o'clock  was 
the  boy  discovered  and  picked  up.  Ho  was  swimming  manfully,  and  had 
divested  himself  of  most  of  his  clothing,  He  alleged  that  he  could  have  sus- 
tained himself  for  two  or  three  hours  longer.    There  was  a  heavy  sea  running 

at  the  time,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  nine-knot  breeze Mr.  P 

once  said  to  Sydney  Smith.  "  I  always  write  best  with  an  amanuensis." — "  0," 
but  are  you  quite  sure  that  he  puts  down  what  you  dictate,  my  dear  Mr. 

P ?■' Mrs.  Betsey  Eastman,  of  Hopkinton.  N.  H..  on  her  nimty-eigluk 

birthday  spun  over  five  skeins  of  stockiog-yarn.  and  has  during  the  past  year 
spun  over  one  hundred  skeins  of  yarn,  and  knit  about  fifty  pairs  of  stockings 
and  socks The  man  who  would  encore  a  song,  is  fully  capable  of  send- 
ing up  his  plate  twice  for  soup It  is  suggested  that  the  monster  bell 

destined  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  and  popularly  called  "  Big  Beu," 
should  have  its  name  changed  to  "  Victoria  Sonans."'  This  is  quite  as  classi- 
cal as  "  Jupiter  Tonans." 

1    .^m^.    » 
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The  Condition  of  Women  am>  Children  .\mono  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  oth- 
KR  Nations.  By  John  MElukran.  M.  U..  S.  K.  Boston  ;  Patrick  Donahoe, 
23  Franklin  Street.     1858.     12mo.,  pp  3M. 

The  title- pac;e  of  this  work  suHiriently  explains  its  character.  Those  who 
peruse  its  pages  carefully  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  nations  they 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  chivalrous  in  their  chamcter.  were  most  ruth- 
less in  their  treatment  ot  their  women.  There  are  horrors  enough  in  this 
book  to  satisfy  the  most  morbid  taste — though  we  must  do  the  author  the 
ju.«tice  to  grant  that  his  details  appear  to  be  nccepsary  to  suj)port  his  argu- 
ments. The  typography  of  the  work  is  very  creditable  to  the  press  from 
which  it  h«  issued. 

Nkw  Mrsic. — Uu.ssell  &  Fuller.  291  Washington  Street,  have  published  a 
Barcarolle  for  the  piano,  by  Karl  Merz,  "1  knew  when  lat^t  I  met  thee, ".song, 
"  La  Silphi'le,"  Pulkn  Mazurka,  and  "Le  Bonheur,''  galop  brilliant,  by  Au- 
guste  Ca^ortx. 

Mary  Derwent.     Bv  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stei^hens.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson 

&  Brothers.     12mo.    pp.  4i)8. 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  the  authoress  of  "  Famine  and  Fashion  "  is  sure 
to  cuniuiand  attention.  The  story  before  us  is  a  deeply  interesting  one,  writ- 
ten witl#great  vigor,  awakening  the  reader's  interest  at  the  outset,  and  com- 
manding it  throughout.  The  scene  is  laid  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the 
mrst  injportaut  charHcters  are  taken  fmni  the  Indian  tribes.  The  work  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Shepurd,  Clark  &  Brown. 

A  Poor  Fellow.    New  York:  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.     12mo.     ISoS. 

The  author  of  "  Which,  the  Bight  or  the  I^'ft?''  bis  here  given  us  .a  cnpit;il 
story,  interesting  enough  to  enclniin  the  mere  novel-reader,  and  high  enoujih 
in  purpo.«e  to  commiii.d  the  attention  of  the  serious  and  thoughtful  man. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  great  success  for  this  powerful  and  elab- 
orate production.     For  sale  by  G.  W.  Cottrell.  3G  Cornhill. 


JfoRign  liitictliigt^ixa. 

Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

The  English  government  is  "  exceedingly  sorry  that  anything  unpleasant 
should  have  occurred  whereby  the  susceptibilities  of  the  gallant  Americana 
should  have  been  wounded."  The  right  of  search  and  visitation — or,  iu  other 
words,  the  right  of  England  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  high  seas,  and 
perform  police  duty  for  the  universe— must  be  exercised  "with  caution." 
AVe  must  rest  satisfied  with  such  pohte  regrets. — The  British  government  had 
chartered  twenty  additional  ships  to  convey  troops  to  India,  and  It  was  said 
that  25,000  men,  including  cavalry  regiments,  were  to  be  sent  out  without  a 
moment's  delay. — The  London  Times  lately  published  a  leader  in  f;ivor  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  anti-slave-trade  crusade,  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
inevitably  soon  bring  on  a  serious  coUision  between  England  and  the  United 
Stiites. — The  health  of  the  king  of  Sweden  is  so  much  improved,  that  it  is 
hoped  that  in  a  few  months  he  will  he  able  to  resume  the  direction  of  affairs. 
— Accounts  from  the  south  of  Europe,  relative  to  the  grain  crops,  are  not 
very  satisfactory:  the  yield  will,  it  is  beUeved,  be  but  moderate  iu  Lombardy, 
Ilomagna,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. — It  is  generally  considered  that  in  the 
provinces  of  Algiers,  Oraa  and  Oonstantina,  the  harvest  will  \m  satisfactory. — 
A  terrible  railroad  accident  lately  happened  near  Mons,  Belgium,  twcnty-ono 
persons  being  killed,  and  twice  that  number  wounded. 

The  Bells  of  Honen. 

The  belfry  of  the  Church  of  Bon  Secoure  at  Rouen  is  about  to  be  supplied 
with  a  chime  similar  to  those  of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Malines,  but  with  all 
the  improvements  recently  effected.  The  collection  is  to  consist  of  twenty- 
six,  and  is  to  play  the  air  Invinlata  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night;  but.  in 
order  to  avoid  the  monotony  produced  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
air.  the  chimes  are  so  arranged  that  they  are  to  play  special  airs  at  Advent, 
Lent,  Christmas,  East«r,  Whitsuntide,  Ascension  and  All  Saints  Day — in  a 
word,  on  all  the  seasons  and  holidays  of  the  Church.  In  addition,  a  finger- 
board has  been  adapted  to  the  chimes,  to  enable  them  to  be  played  on  like  an 
organ.  The  clock,  which  is  to  set  the  chides  iu  motion,  has  already  been 
fixed  in  the  belfry;  and  it  is  to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  an  astronomi- 
cal and  chronometrical  chamber,  in  which  will  be  represented  all  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  the  day  of  the  week  and  month,  and  the  precise  time  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  Stmsburg,  Rome,  Jerusalem.  Sebastopol.  Constantinople,  Algiers.  Syd- 
ney, Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Canton,  St.  Petershurgh,  Cairo, 
Vienna,  Valparaiso.  Dublin,  Cadiz  and  Moscow. 

The  O'Connell  Family. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  the  favorite  son  of  the  Liberator,  the 
clerkship  of  Uanaper,  value  £800  per  annum,  is  left  at  the  disposal  of  gov- 
ernment. The  surviving  sons  of  Daniel  O'Connell  are  Morgan  O'Connell,  for- 
merly member  for  Meath,  and  Daniel,  the  youngest,  who  sits  for  the  borough 
of  Tralee.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  Mr.  O'Connell,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  used  proudly  to  boast  that  there  were  "eight  of  us."  In 
1858.  but  two  of  that  formidable  phalanx  are  surviving,  and  only  one  of  the 
name  of  O'Connell  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  rolls  of  parliament.  Mr.  John 
O'Connell's  death,  says  the  Freeman's  Journal,  was  quite  sudden,  having  been 
the  result  of  a  few  days'  illness,  contracted  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
originating  in  a  violent  cold.  He  has  left  a  numerous  and  youthful  family — 
too  numerous,  we  fear,  for  his  limited  fortune. 

New  Town  in  Algeria. 

Algiers  being  no  longer  large  enough  for  its  population  and  commerce,  the 
plan  for  constructing  an  entirely  new  town  at  Mustapha.  a  vast  tract  of 
ground  close  to  the  city,  is  again  brought  forward.  It  is  near  that  place,  or 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  the  station  of  the  Algiers  and  Blidah  Railway 
will  be  placed,  and  two  architects  have  recommended  the  government  to  take 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  lay  out  Mustapha  at  once  as  a  new  town. 
They  have  submitted  plans  for  the  purpose,  which  are  on  a  very  grand  scaIg, 
comprising  the  formation  of  a  vast  port,  extensive  cavalry  and  infantry  bar- 
racks, an  imperial  palace,  a  bourse,  custom-house,  markets,  a  cathedral,  bot- 
eral  Catholic  and  other  churches,  docks,  basins,  and  a  number  of  long  and 
wide  streets.    ' 

The  Duchess  of  Buccleugh. 

The  London  Court  Journal  is  reminded,  by  the  display  of  jewels  at  the 
queen's  late  Drawing-Uoom,  of  the  old  rivalry  between  the  Whig  and  Tory 
mistresses  of  the  robes — the  Duche?.s  of  Sutherland  and  her  Grace  of  Buc- 
cleuch  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  wore  the  famous 
diamond  necklace,  which  rivals  the  Napoleon  necklace,  purchai^ed  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  for  his  duchess,  for  £12,000.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch's 
corsage  was  bordered  by  diamonds  of  the  finest  water,  and  from  these  were 
pendent  large  emerald  drops  of  very  great  value,  ller  grace  wore  a  tiara  of 
very  fine  diamonds,  intermingled  with  rare  and  costly  pearls. 

Discoveries  in  Rome. 

The  excavation  of  the  Via  Latina  at  Rome  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  two 
other  sepulchral  chambei-s;  the  second,  in  particular,  is  in  a  wonderful  state 
*of  preservation.  The  marble  tombs  are  covered  with  sculptures  of  great 
beauty — but  what  is  of  still  more  decided  interest,  is  the  paintings  with 
which  the  roof  and  sides  arc  ornamented,  and  which  are  as  fresh  and  as  bright 
as  if  only  executed  yesterday.  Some  of  the  compartments  contain  animal 
and  human  heads  of  a  perfection  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  best  cameos. 
The  whole  would  be  just  as  they  were  the  first  day  had  not  some  Visigoth 
secretly  detached  one  of  the  heads. 

Brougham  on  Bees. 

Lord  Brougham  lately  read  at  the  French  Academy  an  interesting  paper, 
entitled  '■  Analytical  iiud  Experimental  Inquiries  on  the  Cells  of  Bees,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  point  out  the  errors  into  which  mathematicians  and 
naturalists  have  fallen  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  that  they  have  entirely 
misunderstood  many  acts  of  the  bee,  and  fallen  into  error  in  their  manner  of 
accounting  for  the  same.  The  paper  was  read  b/ the  noble  lord  with  great 
vigor  and  animation,  and  was  much  admired  for  the  variety  of  new  informa- 
tiou  which  it  has  thrown  on  the  subject,       , 

India. 

Oudo  is  still  iu  rebellion,  and  each  British  column,  in  its  march  through 
the  country,  if  its  course  be  ever  so  unopposed,  does  but  part  for  an  instant 
the  sea  of  disaffection,  which  clo.-*es  again  fist  upon  its  rear.  Even  in  the 
Doab,  stray  bands  of  mutinied  Sepoys  and  attendant  rabble  have  made  thei 
presence  felt;  while  in  Bundelcund.  spite  of  the  successes  of  Hose  and  W'hit- 
Icck,  the  rebels  are  getting  very  active  and  troublesome  iu  the  rear  of  the 
victorious  columns. 

The  Soldiers  in  Paris. 

A  serious  degree  of  alarm  Is  felt  in  Paris  at  the  proportions  now  assnnie 
by  the  quarrel  between  the  uiilitary  and  civilians.     At  the  military  cnt^>rtain- 
ments  of  Ilyeue  and  bis  second,  the  toatit  "To  the  tot*il  auuihihition  of  jour- 
nalism and  journalists  throughout  Europe'-  wa«  drunk. 

The  Press  in  France. 

The  French  govi-rnment  has  aimed  another  blow  at  the  press,  by  depriving 
the  "  Figaro,'"  and  other  small  unstamped  journals,  of  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing advertisements. 

The  Victoria  Medal. 

The  recipient  of  the  Mctoria  Medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  is  Alexander 
Dallas  Bache. 
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BASar  Done. — There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  go  pmall,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  bo  easily  obtained  for  *' Ballou'8 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  ^l  67  a  year, 
besides  a  eyatis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


aitritotial  iftelange. 

An  original  portrait  of  Franklin  was  recently  discovered   in 
Paris,  and  is  to  be  lirought  to  this  city,  having  been  purchased  by 

an  American. The  Baptist  Examiner  says  that  sixty  per  cent. 

of  the  money  raised  for  charitable  and  religious  purposes  is  used 

up  in  "office  expenses." The  worst  of  all  knaves  are  those 

who  can  mimic  their  former  honesty. The  assessed  value  of 

taxable  lands  in  Mississippi,  in  1857,  was  $141,749,429,  being  an 
increase  since  1854  of  $.10,126,275.  The  number  of  taxable  slaves 
assessed  in  the  same  year  was  368,182,  or  18,450  more  than  in 
1856.  At  $600  apiece,  this  would  make  the  slave  population  of 
the  State  worth  the  immense  sum  of  8220,902,200,  or  more  than 

all  the  landed  property. The  supreme  court  of  Maine  have 

decided  tliat  land  warrants  are  personal  property. The  vulgar 

mind  fancies  that  judgment  is  implied  chiefly  in  the  capacity  to 
censure ;  and  yet  there  is  no  judgment  so  exquisite  as  that  which 

knows  properly  how  to  approve. In  Great  Britain  the  bridges 

are  almost  univcr.->.-\lly  of  iron  or  stone. Four  prisoners  broke 

from  their  cell  in  the  jail  at  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  New 
York,  recently,  and  going  upon  the  roof,  jumped  to  the  ground,  a 
distance  of  forty  feet.  Three  of  them  escaped  by  this  daring  ex- 
ploit, hut  the  fourth  broke  his  leg,  and  of  course  could  proceed  no 

furtlier. Our  true  acquisitions  lie  only  in  our  charities.     Wo 

gain  only  as  we  give.     There  is  no  beggar  so  destitute  as  he  who 

can  afford  nothing  to  his  neighbor. By  a  curious  law  of  North 

Carolina,  magistrates  are  not  allowed  to  receive  fees  for  tying  the 

matrimonial  knot  in  that  State. Although  the  term  guinea  is 

still  in  familiar  use  in  England,  the  actual  coin  is  seldom  seen, 

and  is  so  much  worn  that  it  can  only  be  taken  by  weight. The 

bill  to  allow  the  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal  to  sell  and  alienate  their 
fiefs  and  seignories,  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  in  the  legis- 
lative council  of  Canada,  recently. The  Bombay  Geographi- 
cal Society  announces,  in  their  proceedings,  that  they,  have  re- 
ceived a  specimen  of  the  walking-leaf,  from  Java,  with  eggs  and 
young ;  and,  what  seems  more  curious  still,  a  walkiag-fiower,  de- 
scribed as  a  "  creature  with  a  white  body,  pink  spots,  and  a  crim- 
son border." Abou'  thirty  new  vessels  have  been  added  to 

the  Gloucester  fishing  fleet  this  season.     Their  cost  will  average, 

when  ready  for  sea,  about  $5000  each. About  $1000  have 

been  subscribed  for  a  monument  to  the  Rev.  William  B.  0.  Pea- 
body,  D.  D.,  in  the  cemetery  of  Springfield.  A  few  more  hun- 
dreds arc  desired. The  number  of  army  forces  now  guarding 

our  seaboard  ports  from  Maine  to  Texas,  is  less  than  800. An 

order  has  just  b:en  issued  in  France,  by  which,  in  the  smaller 
towns,  half  the  cafis  will  be  shut  up,  and  those  who  read  newspa- 
pers be  seriously  diminished.  A  certain  fi.xed  number  of  billiard- 
rooms  is  to  be  allowed,  and  no  more,  in  each  locality.  The  local 
oflicials  are  to  have  full  choice  in  selection  of  those  that  are  to  bo 
tolerated  or  suppressed.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  character  of 
political  reading  will  be  the  test  of  life  or  death  for  proprietors  of 

such  establishments. Many  of  the  English  clergy  are  so  poor 

that  fresh  meat  is  a  luxury  to  them. The  Worcester  Spy 

states  that  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of  apples  in  that  sec- 
tion is  very  promising. Experiments  are  making  in  France 

to  test  the  practicability  of  substituting  fulminating  capsules  for 
the  matches  used  by  the  artillery.  The  change  will  prevent  the 
deplorable  accidents  so  frequent  wlion  the  arlillery  is  employed 

on  holidays  and  parades. The  largo  elm-tree  in  front  of  the 

Greenfield  court-house  was  measured,  lately,  and  found  to  bo 
seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  only  seven  feet  more  than  tluit  of 
a  young  lady's  dress,  measured  the  same  day. 


Peculations. — During  a  roc.;nt  hearing  in  Lowell,  in  refer- 
ence to  junk-shops,  the  agent  of  the  Suffolk  corporation  testified 
that  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  nearly  seventy  tons  of  cot- 
ton waste  had  found  its  way  to  the  diflTercnt  junk-shops  and  tin- 
pcdlers  in  Boston,  taken  from  the  corporations,  at  a  loss  of  nearly 
$.38,000.  Ho  also  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  the  waste  in  manu- 
facturing cotton  cloth  amounted  to  about  6  per  cent.;  and  that 
now,  with  all  their  improved  machinery,  the  loss  was  about  20 
per  cent.,  which  ho  attributed  in  part  to  the  waste  taken  in  differ- 
ent ways  from  the  mills. 


Query  as  to  the  Fact.— The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  do  Russe, 
in  Frankfort,  ou  the  Maine,  found  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  his  farinaceous  dishes,  puddings,  etc.,  during  the  session  of  a 
temperance  convention.  His  solution  was,as  his  guests  were  tc- 
totallers,  that  they  made  up  for  the  omission  of  wine  by  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  pudding.  Jlay  it  not  have  been  that  they 
did  not  eat  the  usual  quantities  of  bread,  and  so  had  an  unsatis- 
fied appetite  beyond  ordinary  ?  That  huge  roll  rolls  itself  into 
many  vacant  places,  and  stops  many  crevices. 


Who  DOuitTS  it? — There  is  a  man  in  one  of  the  Western 
States  who  has  moved  so  often,  that  whenever  a  covered  wa^on 
comes  near  his  house,  his  chickens  all  march  up  and  fall  on  their 
backs,  and  cross  their  legs,  ready  to  be  tied  and  caiTied  to  the 
next  stopping-place. 


t    m»m    > 


Stone  Walls. — Stone  fences,  neatly  built  and  well  kept  up, 
give  a  finished  look  to  the  farm — a  look  which  no  other  fence  can 
givo  as  well.  Lot  those  who  have  tlic  material,  put  them  up  by 
all  means. 


Paul  Mm-phy,  the  wonderful  chess  player,  has  gone  to  Europe. 

The  Messrs.  Daggett  of  Attlcboro',  Mass.,  consume  two  tons 
of  steel  each  week  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  hoops. 

The  Boston  Police  are  to  wear  a  uniform,  and  the  chief  has 
been  instructed  to  submit  a  suitable  pattern. 

There  are  fifty  libraries  in  the  United  States  containing  upward 
of  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  thirteen  containing  over  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  six  over  si.xty  thousand  volumes. 

Robert  Ilarvic  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  building  a  section  of  a  railroad  in  Brazil,  for  the  sum  of 
$4,000,000. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  a  well  known  portrait  painter  of  New 
York,  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  throe-quarter  length  portrait  of 
the  venerably  Dr.  Lyman  Beechcr. 

The  German  journeymen  tailors  of  Cincinnati  have  been  as- 
sembling in  mass  meeting  and  protesting  at  the  invasion  of  their 
province  by  the  sewing  machine. 

The  Watcrtown,  Wisconsin,  Dt!mocrat  says  that  nice  potatoes 
are  selling  in  that  city  by  the  farmers  at  eight  cents  a  bushel,  and 
the  sweetest  butter  at  ten  cents  a  pound. 

The  class  of  1857  in  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  instituted  a  fund 
of  $50  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  silver  cup,  as  a  prize 
to  the  first  boy  born  to  any  member  of  the  class. 

The  editor  of  the  Alton  (III.)  Democrat,  a  bridegroom  of  three 
months,  does  not  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  against  the  freedom  of  divorces. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
fair  tills  year  at  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  last  week  in  October. 
A  great  display  is  expected,  especially  of  agricultural  implements. 

In  these  days  of  disasters,  we  who  live  where  floods  never  de- 
stroy life  or  property,  where  whirlwinds  never  unroof  our  houses, 
and  where  epidemics  never  rage,  have  great  reason  to  bo  thankful. 

Some  farmers  in  Southbridge  have  killed  from  six  to  eight 
crows  per  day,  for  several  days,  by  the  use  of  strychnine.  They 
dissolve  tlio  poison  in  alcohol,  soak  corn  in  it,  and  thou  scatter  it 
over  the  fields. 

A  curious  freak  of  nature  has  appeared  in  Hartford  in  the  shape 
of  a  woolly  calf.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  black  wool,  the 
bonis  look  like  a  lamb's,  and  he  butts  with  thera  just  as  a  sheep 
does.     It  will  be  exhibited  at  the  State  fair. 

The  house  of  Capt.  Briggs,  at  Woodhaven,  Long  Island,  was 
entered  recently  by  a  party  of  burglars,  who  administered  chloro- 
form to  all  the  inmates,  and  carried  off  every  movable  article  of 
value,  even  to  the  carpets. 

The  tombstone  of  a  sweet  girl,  blind  from  her  hirth,  bears  the 
appropriate  inscription — "  There  is  no  night  there  !"  The  tomb- 
stone of  a  child  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years,  has  inscribed 
upon  it  the  following  words — "  Went  in  the  morning." 

The  Canadian  Parliament  is  engaged  in  discussing  a  measure 
for  giving  a  bounty  to  vessels  fitted  out  in  that  province  for  pros- 
ecuting the  fisheries.  Formerly  the  C.inadians  engaged  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  fisliing  business,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
greatly  neglected. 

A  letter  from  Saratoga  Springs  states  that  the  prospects  the  ap- 
proaching season  are  exceedingly  flattering.  The  hotels  arc  near- 
ly in  readiness,  and  the  proprietors  have  made  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  accommodating  crowds.  The  indications  are  that  the 
season  will  commence  earlier  than  usual. 

At  Burlington,  Mass.,  a  young  man  named  Abbott  Fitch,  in 
attempting  to  hold  a  heavy  log  on  a  stone-drag*slipped  and  fell, 
when  the  log  rolled  over  his  right  hand  and  arm,  dislocating  every 
finger,  and  tearing  the  flesh  from  the  .back  of  the  limb,  exposing 
the  ends  of  the  bones. 

Mcrriam  says  persons  struck  by  lightning  should  not  he  given 
up  as  dead  for  at  least  three  hours.  During  the  first  two  hours 
they  should  be  drenched  freely  with  cold  water,  and  if  this  fails 
to  produce  restoration,  then  add  a  little  salt  and  continue  tho 
drenching  for  another  hour. 

A  circular  letter  has  been  sent  by  the  French  minister  of  war 
to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  regiments,  admonishing  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  M.  dc  Pene 
duel,  to  avoid  quari-els  with  civilians,  and  avoid  corresponding 
with  newspapers. 

James  Dowling  of  New  Orleans,  drank  himself  to  death  recent- 
ly, ou  a  wager.  He  had  made  a  bet  with  a  companion  that  he 
would  drink  sixteen  glasses  of  liquor  in  lu given  space  of  time — 
to  take  the  drinks  in  rapid  succession.  lie  took  sixteen  glasses 
of  gin,  won  the  bet,  and  soon  after  laid  down  and  died. 

Recently,  as  two  daughters  of  ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Hawley,  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  were  sitting  near  a  lamp  tilled  with  burning  ffcid,  it 
exploded,  and  both  were  immediately  enveloped  in  flames.  Tlie 
youngest,  Adelaide,  was  so  severely  burned  that  she  lived  but 
about  thirty  hours.  The  other  escaped  with  comparatively  slight 
injuries. 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  in  reporting  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
O'Connell,  sa}-s  :  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  career  of 
a  man  well  known  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  The  "  best-be- 
loved son  "  of  the  great  liberator,  he  inherited  many  of  his  emi- 
nent qualities,  and  was  always  regarded  by  his  illustrious  father  as 
heir  to  his  renown. 

The  Yarmouth  Register  reports  that  a  part}'  from  Boston  came 
down  to  Truro,  a  few  weeks  since,  and  commenced  digging  on 
the  beach,  on  the  back  side  of  the  cape,  for  buried  treasures,  said 
to  have  been  buried  there  by  the  pirate  Bellamy.  After  excavat- 
ing a  large  hole  tlio  searchers  were  warned  otf  by  the  owners  of 
tlic  laud,  and  they  deparled  no  richer  ihau  they  came. 

Justus  Knowhon,  who  was  mail  agent  on  the  Albany  and  Bos- 
ton rdftte  from  1850  to  June  25,  1851,  has  just  recovered  $5500 
damages  4l'  the  Western  Railroad  for  injuries  received  in  an  acci- 
dent near  the  State  line  on  the  said  25lli  of  June,  which  incapaci- 
tated him  from  further  .service.  Ho  sued  for  S.iU,liUU,  and  i!ie  case 
occupied  a  whole  week  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A  marine  monster  of  the  vijier  tribe  was  caught  in  the  East 
River  at  New  York,  with  a  hook,  and  line.  It  was  nine  feet  six 
inches  long  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference  in  the  largest  part, 
with  brilliant  diamond-shaped  spots,  in  yellow  and  black,  and 
very  handsome  when  first  caught.  It  was  probably  a  juvenile 
sea-serpont.     Similar  creatures  are  found  on  the  Florida  coast. 

There  are  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin  590  saw  mills,  336 
water  and  254  steam  mills.  The  amount  of  lumber  manufactured 
last  year  was  174,000,000  feet,  of  which  there  was  manufactured 
ou  the  Wisconsin  and  its  tributaries  149,800,000  feet.  The  total 
value  of  the  lumber  manufactured  in  tlic  State  in  1857  was 
$9,358,300,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  iu  the  business  was 
10,567,  of  whom  4860  were  em])loyed  on"  the  Wiseonsiu  River 
and  its  tributaries. 


Santis  of  Solt?. 


....   How  canst  thou  he  a  judge  of  another's  heart,  who  dost 

not  know  thine  own  1 — Mason. 

....  Truth  will  bo  uppermost  one  time  or  another,  like  cork, 
though  kept  down  in  the  water. — Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

....  Make  no  vows  to  perform  this  or  that;  it  shows  no  groat 
strength,  and  makes  tliee  ride  behind  thyself. — Fuller. 

....  Wo  are  often  governed  by  people  not  only  weaker  than 
ourselves,  but  even  by  those  whom  we  think  so. — Greville. 

....  Ever  since  the  time  of  Christ,  tho  divine  helmsman  has 
been  steering  the  world  straight  towards  tho  lighthouse  of  love. — 
Beechcr. 

False  friends  are  like  our  shadow — keeping  close  to  us 

while  we  walk  in  the  sunshine,  but  leaving  us  the  instant  we  cross 
into  the  shade. — Bovee. 

....  No  man  ever  stated  his  griefs  as  ligh  ly  as  he  might.  For 
it  is  only  the  finite  that  has  wrought  and  suffered ;  the  infinite  lies 
stretched  in  smiling  repose. — Emerson. 

....  Public  opinion  is  a  weak  tyrant  compared  with  our  own 
private  opinion.  What  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  that  it  is  which 
determines,  or  rather  indicates',  his  fate. —  Thoreau. 

....  This  is  the  tax  a  man  must  pay  to  his  virtues — they  hold 
up  a  torch  to  his  vices,  and  render  those  frailties  notorious  in  him, 
which  would  have  passed  without  observation  in  another. — Lucon. 

....  It  is  not  so  difficult  a  task  to  jilant  new  truths,  as  to  root 
out  old  errors  ;  for  there  is  this  paradox  in  men,  they  run  after 
that  which  is  new,  but  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  which  is 
old. —  Collon. 

....  There  is  no  such  preaching  as  tho  experience  which  a 
man  gives  who  has  just  realized  the  sinfulne.ss  of  his  soul.  I 
often  hear  myself  outprcached  by  some  new  convert  who  can 
hardly  put  words  together. — Bcccticr. 

....  Revenge  commonly  hurts  both  the  offerer  and  sufllcrer; 
as  we  see  in  the  foolish  bee,  which  in  her  anger  envenonieth  the 
flesh,  and  loses  her  sting,  and  so  lives  a  drone  ever  after.  I  ac- 
count it  the  only  valor  to  remit  a  wrong,  and  will  applaud  it  to 
m)'self  as  right  noble  and  Christian,  that  I  might  hurt,  and  will 
not. — Bishop  Hall. 


Jofeer's  iJutJget. 


Jerrold  says 
dress." 


'  Eve  ate  the  apple  that  she  might  indulge  in 


If  one  of  our  jieople  in  tho  East  be  found  kissing  a  Turkish 
lady,  can  he  be  charged  with  embracing  Mahomedanism  ? 

A  Western  editor  wishes  to  know  whether  the  law  recently  en- 
acted against  the  carrying  of  deadly  weapons  applies  to  doctors 
who  carry  pills  in  their  pockets. 

When  Charles  V.  read  upon  the  tomb  of  a  Spanish  nobleman 
"  Here  lies  one  who  never  knew  fear,"  he  wittily  replied,  "  Then 
he  never  snufled  a  candle  with  his  fingers." 

A  gentleman  observed  upon  an  indifferent  pleader  at  tho  bar, 
that  he  was  the  most  affecting  orator  he  ever  heard,  for  ho  never 
attempted  to  speak  but  he  excited  general  sympathy. 

"I  declare,  mother,"  said  a  petted  little  girl,  in  a  pettish  littlo 
way,  "  'tis  too  bad  !  you  always  send  me  to  bed  when  I  am  not 
sleepy,  and  you  always  make  me  get  up  when  I  am  sleepy  1" 

A  fashionable  baronet  has  said,  with  no  less  feeling  than  high 
moral  sense,  "  Happy,  thrice  happy  the  man  who  has  the  mcaus 
to  keep  a  servant  to  stretch  the  tight  boots  before  he  wears  them 
himself!" 

"  Call  that  a  kind  man !"  said  an  actor,  speaking  of  an  absent 
acquaintance — "  a  man  who  is  away  from  his  family,  and  never 
sends  thera  a  farthing  !  Call  that  kindness  ?" — "  Unremitting 
kindness,"  chuckled  a  wag. 

A  very  tall  man  was  in  the  stj-eets  of  Boston,  when  an  old  lady, 
who  admired  his  gigantic  stature,  thus  addressed  him,  "  Mister, 
were  you  large  wlieu  you  were  small!' — "  Yes,  marm,  1  was 
considerable  big  when  1  was  little." 

"  Why,  'Siali,  I'm  astonished  !"  said  a  very  worthy  deacon. 
"  Didn't  we  take  you  into  our  church  a  short  time  since?" — "I 
believe  so,"  hiccupped  'Siah;  "and  between  you  and  mo,  it  was 
the  darnedest  take-in  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of." 

After  parliament  had  sat  long,  but  in  reality  had  accomplished 
nothing  in  the  way  of  practical  business,  Queen  Elizabeth,  meeting 
with  her  faithful  speaker,  inquired  of  him  "  What  had  passed  iu 
the  commons'  house  '." — "  If  it  please  your  majesty,  seven  weeks." 


THE   FLAa  OF   OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    MEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS     JOURKAIj. 

DESIGNliD  rOK  THE  UOME  CIKCLE. 

Thif  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  tu-elre  years  cf 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '■  household  word  "  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  OTcr  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[Cr"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  lather,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  fjiniily  circle. 

Sy  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  In 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

BZr'  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

(Cr"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

Sy='  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  years  cf  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

O:^  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  ovt 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

05"  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

tCr'  Its  tales,  while  they  ab.«orb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  tast«  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

[;^="  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paperin  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

OCT"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  kno^\U'dj;e. 

tCr"  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics, its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

1JC7=  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorita 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  JN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one   year $2  00 

4  subscribers,   "        "    7  00 

10  "  "        "^ 1600 

Any  person  sending  us  twrlve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirtemth  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  addre.'^s  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     [Cr^  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

I13?="  One  copy  of  The  Fug  of  och  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
Ri.\i..  to  one  address,  for  .'¥3  50  a  year, 
rublished  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  B.ALI.OU, 

No.  22  AVinter  Street,  Boston. 
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BRIDGE  OVI2R  THE  AUS.IBLE  RIVER,  KEESETILLE,  N.  Y. 

The  interesting  picture  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly  for 
the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Kilbum,  and  he  has  done  justice  to  scenery 
abounding  in  romantic  features.  The  Ausable  River  passes 
through  a  mountainous  region,  and  the  combination  of  rock, 
woojj  and  water  in  it.s  varied  co«rse,  the  "accidents  "  that  give  it 
variety,  the  deep  dclls  through  which  it  penetrates,  the  dark  walls 
of  rock  that  occasionally  line  its  course,  the  falls,  rapids  and  ed- 
dies, impart  to  it  a  charm  which  every  lover  of  nature  reoognizes 
with  delight  as  his  eyes  behold  it.  To  the  artist  in  search  of  the 
picturesrjue  no  region  affords  more  material  than  the  wild  valley 
of  the  Ausable.  This  river  takes  its  rise  among  the  far-famed 
Adirondack  Mountains,  and  pours  its  impetuous  torrent  through 
stem  rocky  gorges,  over  the  dehris  of  centuries,  leaping  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  and  plunging  downwards  in  a  succession  of  the  most  bril- 
liant cascades,  leaving  nothing  to  he  dc.«ired  by  the  lover  of  the 
wild  and  beautiful.  But  not  only  by  "him  who  in  the  love  of 
nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms,"  is  the  Ausable 
River  looked  upon  with  interest.  The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age 
Riust  appropriate  the  beautiful  water-falls  to  a  more  paging  use 
than  studies  for  the  artist,  and  the  river  possessing  such  magnifi- 
cent water  power  must  be  made  to  feel  the  bonds  of  man  and  civ- 
ilization. Mill  buildings,  dams  and  bridges,  and  the  various  ac- 
companiments of  manufacturing  villages,  have  injured  the  fair 
face  of  nature  at  Kecseville  less  tlwn  u.^ual.  The  scene  shown  in 
onr  picture  retains  the  picturesque,  and  is  rather  aided  in  that  re- 
spect by  the  beautiful  arch  which  the  band  of  man  has  made  to 
span  the  restless  waters.     But  even  the  beauty  of  this  bridge  has 


its  cause  in  the  wild,  impetuous,  and  ungovernable  spirit  of  the 
waters  of  the  Ausable,  which,  though  man  may  chain  and  nilc,  and 
make  to  wotic  his  will,  in  turning  ponderous  water-wheels,  for  a 
time,  occasionally  breaks  its  bonds,  scatters  its  fetters  from  its 
banks,  and  for  a  while  at  least  returns  to  its  ancient  might  and 
majesty.  The  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  and  the  melting  of 
the  accumulated  snows  of  winter  swell  the  river  to  a  torrent,  and 
bridge  after  bridge  has  passed  away  before  the  overwhelming 
power.  The  lofty  single  arch  of  the  present  bridge  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  this  cause,  and  it  seems  &  be  able  to  withstand  the  fury  of 
the  waters.  The  bridge  is  built  of  sandstone,  a  material  which 
abounds  in  this  region,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architectural 
skill.  Our  view  is  taken  from  below,  looking  south,  and  gives  the 
best  view  of  the  bridge.  Looking  through  the  arch,  wc  sec  a  por- 
tion of  the  Adirondack  range  of  mountains.  The  bciiutics  of  North- 
em  New  York  are  comparatively  little  known,  although  much 
more  visited  than  formerly.  The  Adirondack  countrj-  remains 
almost  entirely  in  its  original  state,  and  no  part  of  the  Union  will 
better  repay  a  visit.  Its  mountains  and  rivers  and  lakes  and  the 
immense  forests,  still  the  haunt  ot  the  wild  beast,  remain  untaint- 
ed by  civilication.  The  Ausable  River  takes  its  rise  near  Mount 
Marcy,  and  flows  into  Lake  Champlain,  Kecseville  being  about 
four  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  village  of  Kecseville  is  located 
in  two  towns  and  two  counties,  that  part  seen  in  our  picture  on 
the  right  of  the  river  being  in  Clinton  county  and  that  on  the 
left  in  Essex  county.  The  buildings  seen  in  our  picture  are  a  por- 
tion of  the  extensive  works  of  Messrs.  Kingsland  &  Co.  They 
are  the  proprietors  of  a  rolling  mill,  nail  factory,  hardware  and 


tool  manufactory,  etc  The  principal  building  on  the  left  is  occu- 
pied for  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  The  building  having  the 
eagle  upon  the  chimney  is  the  counting-room  of  Messrs.  Kings- 
land  &  Co.'s  eagle  nail  works.  The  small  suspension  bridge  seen 
just  over  the  dam  is  a  foot  bridge.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  man- 
ufacturing business  done  in  Kecseville.  The  place  contains  forges, 
T»"oollen  mills,  gri.st  mills,  foundries,  etc.  The  manufacture  of 
iron  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  valley  of  the  Ausable — that 
portion  of  the  State  producing  some  of  the  finest  iron  ore  in  use. 
The  resources  of  this  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  yet  un- 
developed, and  present  a  great  field  for  energy  and  enterprise. 
This  picture,  and  the  many  other  landscapes  wo  have  given  from 
time  to  time  in  our  illustrated  journal,  show  how  inexhaustibly 
rich  our  country  is  in  all  the  elements  of  the  beautiful ;  how  unne- 
cessary it  is  for  those  simply  in  search  of  the  romantic  and  the 
pastoral,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  seek  the  subjects  for  admiration 
and  reproduction  in  a  foreign  clime,  Posscssmg  every  variety  of 
climate,  the  United  States  alone  embrace  within  their  limits  all 
that  can  delight  the  eye.  What  lakes  are  in  the  world  compar- 
able to  that  great  chain  that  extends  from  the  far  northwest  to  the 
borders  of  the  Empire  State  1  And  among  cataracts,  Niagara 
stands  alone  and  unapproachable,  ceaselessly  pouring  an  ocean 
over  its  rocky  barrier.  For  mountains,  have  wc  not  our  White 
Mountains — tlic  Alps  of  America — the  Alleghany  range,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  chain  ?  And  what  river  of  Europe  can  compare 
with  the  Father  of  Wafers  ?  For  the  Rhine,  so  loved  of  Germans, 
we  have  our  own  beautiful  Hudson.  We  need  not  go  abroad  for 
natural  scenery — and  American  Art  has  recognized  this  truth. 
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THE 


DEMON  OF  THE  HEART. 


BY   IIBNDRIK    CONSCIENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Mtniieeu  Kemenaeu  had  been  sitting  for  more  than  an  hour 
under  a  lofty  acacia  in  his  garden,  with  liis  arms  crossed  on  liis 
breast,  and  lost  in  deep  thouglit.  Certainly  he  had  not  sought 
that  bench  thus  early  in  order  to  enjoy  the  splendor  of  nature's 
awakening,  for  his  back  was  turned  to  the  cast,  and  propped  up 
against  a  syringa,  and  his  eyes  had  not  once  moved  from  the  gravel 
path  at  his  feet. 

Mynheer  Kcmenacr  was  not  quite  five-and-forty ;  and  yet  his 
hair  was  already  gray,  his  forehead  deeply  wrinkled,  and  the  light 
of  his  eye  quenched.  It  would  seem  that  lie  must  have  passed 
his  life  in  material  cares,  and  proI)al>ly  it  was  uiiinterraitting  ener- 
gy and  toil  that  had  bowed  his  head  |)rcinaturely.  However  this 
may  be,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  he  had  no  reason  to  murmur 
at  his  lot;  for  his  house,  which  stood  there  in  the  distance,  with 
all  that  large  garden  surrounding  it,  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
best  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city ;  and  everything  about  it — the 
plantations  and  the  flower-beds,  the  outhouses  and  stables — indi- 
cated competence  and  case,  if  not  great  wealth. 

Of  what  avail  was  it  to  this  man  of  many  cares  that  the  rejoic- 
ing light  of  a  magnificent  spring  day  was  bursting  forth  from  over 
the  hills'?  What  joyous  spell  could  the  sweet  morning  song  of 
birds  exert  on  him  ?  What  did  it  matter  to  his  narrow  heart 
whether  the  air  was  laden  with  balmy  odors  or  not? 

There  he  sat,  lost  in  intenscst  study  ;  and  from  time  to  time  he 
stooped  down  and  traced  figures  in  the  sand,  and  muttered  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  fa/;jVa/  and  inttresi,  rents  and  funds.  Tlicn 
he  raised  his  head  suddenly,  as  if  thoughts  of  another  kind  had 
disturbed  his  calculations  and  distracted  his  attention.  For  a 
ghort  time  he  kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  some  object  before  him  in 
the  distance,  and  his  trouble  became  greater  and  greater;  his  pale 
features  became  paler  still ;  his  gestures  indicated  some  inward 
and  secret  anguish  ;  and  as  if  some  painful  blow  had  smitten  him, 
he  clenched  his  fists  in  despair,  and  set  his  teeth  as  if  ho  were 
grinning  with  ferocity. 

And  yet  all  was  solitary  and  still  about  him ;  there  was  nothing 
that  could  terrify  him  or  annoy  him,  except,  indeed,  tlie  gloomy 
anguish  of  a  heart  full  of  remorse,  or  the  gnawing  of  an  accusing 
conscience.  At  last  he  seemed  to  have  got  the  better  of  his  moody 
agitation,  and  said  to  himself,  in  a  jocular  tone :  "  What  a  fool  I 
am  !  Why  can't  I  raise  myself,  as  others  do,  above  those  ))altry 
fears  and  apprehensions  ?  Am  1,  then,  too  simple-minded,  too 
stupid,  or  too  good,  forsooth,  to  join  in  the  universal  strife  for  the 
possession  of  gold  ?  Kverybody  thirsts  for  gold,  everybody  honors 
gold,  everybody  enjoys  gold,  but  nobody  thinks  of  asking  where  it 
comes  from.  Look  at  the  fortunate  bankrupt !  Docs  he  not  dis- 
play his  unblushing  magnificence  to  the  whole  town  with  a  smile 
of  self-satisfaction,  and  spatter  the  victims  of  his  fraud  with  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot  1  The  crafty  man  upon  'Change,  who  knows 
how  to  make  the  funds  ri.sc  and  fall  by  spreading  false  rumors, — 
is  he  not  reverenced  almost  as  a  god  for  his  skill  in  the  science  of 
gold  ?  The  shopkeeper  who  adulterates  his  goods,  the  merchant 
who  raises  the  market  price  by  fraudulent  means,  and  a  thousand 
others, — are  they  not  all  honored,  praised  and  respected?  And 
do  they  not  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruit  of  their  skill  ?  And  am  I 
alone  to  worry  myself  because  I  have  committed  one  single  pec- 
cadillo, and  employed  means  which  men  call  dishonorable,  simply 
because  the  law  forbids  it?  Who  could  bear  witness  against  me? 
The  paper  I  so  stupidly  left  in  the  hands  of  Mynheer  Robyn  was 
destroyed  long  ago.  The  fire  disposed  of  the  object  of  so  much 
dread  and  care.  Am  i  not  rich  ?  What  can  I  want  more  than  I 
have?  Peace  of  mind?  A  man  can  easily  procure  that.  Come, 
come  ;  the  uneasiness  which  torments  me  is  without  any  founda- 
tion ;  Robyn  cannot  live  very  much  longer,  and  with  him  the  only 
witness  of  my  reckless  act  goes  down  into  the  grave.  Suppose 
Monck  knows  anything  about  it !  No  ;  father  Robyn  is  too  cun- 
ning to  put  his  honor  a*d  his  credit  in  the  hands  of  such  a  wily 
old  fox  as  that.     I  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score." 

While  Mynheer  Kcmenacr  was  sitting  thus  motionless  on  his 
garden  bench,  the  door  of  his  house  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
youthful  maiden  came  tripping  along  the  gravel  path.  After  a 
few  light  steps,  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  nearest 
bed  of  flowers,  she  stood  and  looked  around  her  with  admiration 
and  wonder.  There  was  a  gleam  of  pdctical  emotion  in  her  bright 
eye,  and  a  quiet  smile  played  on  her  lips,  wliilc  she  inhaled  the 
fresh  morning  breeze  with  such  sympathetic  energy,  that  one  could 
sec  her  bosom  heave  and  fall.  And  when  she  had  received  the 
full  impression  of  the  glorious  spring  morning,  she  raised  her 
speaking  eyes  towards  heaven,  clasped  her  hands,  and  uttered,  in 
unison  with  all  that  was  around  her,  a  deep  and  earnest  thanks- 
giving to  God. 

Eighteen  times  had  the  spring  sun  shone  on  the  fair  head  of 
Laura  Kcmenacr.  Iler  form  was  tall  and  graceful  in  its  slcnder- 
noss ;  her  face  was  fair  and  sweet ;  not  fair  in  that  soulless  regu- 
larity which  is  80  generally  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  maiden 
beauty.  No,  indeed ;  her  forehead  might  have  been  deemed  a 
trifle  too  high  ;  her  expressive  mouth  allowed  too  much  emotion, 
too  much  enthusiasm,  to  appear  ;  her  slightly  aquiline  nose  was 
somewhat  too  significant  and  striking;  but  the  forehead  was  so 
dazzling  white,  the  rose  of  her  cheeks  was  so  tender,  her  eye  was 
of  such  heavenly  Blue,  and  her  smile  was  so  soft  and  gentle,  and 
withal  so  full  of  life  and  truth.  The  becoming  stateliness  of  her 
manner,  her  simple  but  costly  clothing,  and  above  all  the  air  of 


finished  elegance  which  stamped  her  slightest  movement,  her  most 
passing  glance,  showed  that  she  had  received  a  most  careful  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  she  was  adorned  by  nature  .and  by  culture  with 
the  twofold  gift  of  deep  sensibility  and  of  most  refined  goodness. 

When  she  had  breathed  forth  her  jirayer  to  God,  she  turned  her 
eye  again  towards  the  east,  as  if  to  bathe  her  countenance  in  the 
.soft  flood  of  light,  and  listened  awhile  to  the  cheerful  song  of  the 
birds.  A  smile  of  unutferable  peace  and  joy  irradiated  her  fea- 
tures as  she  embraced,  and  as  it  were  caressed,  with  her  admiring 
glance,  everything  that  was  putting  forth  its  quickened  energies 
around  her.  Then  she  seemed  suddenly  struck  with  some  emo- 
tion of  sadness ;  her  eye  slowly  sought  the  distant  syringa,  and 
she  murmured  to  herself: 

"My  father!  ever  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  ho 
were  crushed  down  beneath  a  load  of  cares  and  vexations.  What 
can  make  him  so  eager  to  be  alone  always?  I  dare  not  ask  him, 
for  it  always  vexes  him  when  I  do.  O  that  money — that  miser- 
able money !" 

As  she  spoke  these  words  to  herself,  she  walked  hastily  forwards 
to  meet  her  father ;  but  before  she  had  reached  the  syringa,  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  had  roused  Mynheer  Kcmenacr  from  his  fit 
of  musing.  An  entire  change  came  over  him  ;  he  rose  from  the 
bench,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  advanced  to  meet 
his  daughter  with  a  cheerful  smile.  As  his  daughter  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck  with  an  affectionate  morning  greeting,  he 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  said  : 

"  It  is  the  lovely  May  morning  that  brings  you  out  so  early,  is 
it  not,  my  darling  Laura?  All  day  long  you  will  be  wandering 
up  and  down,  and  musing  and  dreaming  amidst  your  flowers. 
You  are  quite  right,  Laura ;  the  honey  which  drops  from  above 
into  our  cup  of  life  is  so  sweet !  Come,  let  us  take  a  little  stroll 
together.  Your  simple  gladness  of  heart  reminds  me  of  your 
mother;  she,  too,  in  her  childlike  simplicity  of  soul,  saw  only  the 
bright  side  of  the  world." 

"Pather,  you  are  uneasy,"  answered  the  maiden,  in  a  tone  of 
soothing  tenderness.  "  Tell  me  what  clouds  your  peace ;  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  able  to  comfort  you." 

"  I  uneasy  ?     You  are  quite  mistaken,  Laura." 

"  You  arc  alw.ays  sitting  on  this  bench,  lost  in  thought,  all  alone, 
and  with  a  cloud  on  your  brow." 

"  Ha,  ha,  you  silly  child  !  do  you  think  a  man  can  go  through 
this  world  of  ours  without  thinking,  then  ?  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  me  ;  the  fine  weather  fills  me  with  joy  and  gladness. 
Listen  to  the  birds  ;  look  how  the  tender  green  is  deepening,  and 
how  the  flowers  glitter  in  the  sunshine.  Who  can  help  feeling 
happy  when  all  nature  is  smiling  around  him  ?" 

These  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  seemed 
to  cheer  Laura.     Her  thoughts  then  took  another  direction. 

"Pather,  if  Berthold  were  here  now,  what  pretty  verses  he 
would  make  !  But  he  lives  in  the  city  ;  and  ere  the  sun  reaches 
Mynheer  Robyn's  house,  it  is  already  high  in  the  heavens." 

"Do  you  think,  Laura,  that  a  poet  must  see  things  in  order  to 
describe  them  in  that  style  of  exaggeration  which  people  call  feel- 
ing and  soul  ?" 

"  Indeed,  father,  it  is  quite  wonderful.  Berthold  does  not  dwell 
amidst  fields,  and  yet  he  sings  of  nature,  and  paints  her  splendors 
with  colors  so  rich  and  so  true,  that  it  seems  as  if  his  verses  echoed 
and  repeated  all  that  I  admire  here.  Perhaps  the  poet's  soul  is  a 
mirror,  in  which  the  universe  is  seen  in  reflection.  Perhaps  he 
knows,  by  a  swift  and  sure  insight,  all  things  that  are,  though  no 
man  has  spoken  to  him  of  them." 

"  Silly  child,  the  poet's  imagination  stands  in  place  of  external 
objects  to  him  ;  and  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  sing  of  the 
imaginary  world  in  which  he  dwells,  his  vcr.ses  delight  the  inex- 
perienced heart,  just  as  a  prism  dazzles  the  eye  with  its  many- 
tinted  glitter." 

"  But  to  be  a  poet  is  something  very  grand  ;  is  it  not,  fathe»?" 

"  It  is  a  relaxation — an  amusement  like  all  others, — a  mere 
whim  of  early  youth." 

"  No,  no  ;  you  are  mistaken  there,  father.  Berthold  will  be  a 
great  poet,  and  be  renowned  amongst  men,  and  retain  all  his  lov- 
ing sympathy  with  the  beautiful  and^the  good." 

"  You  think  so  because  you  wish  it  may  be  so." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  something,  father  ?  But  you  must  not  let  fall 
any  hint,  in  Berthold's  presence,  thatyou  know  anything  about  it." 

"  Well  ?" 

"Berthold  is  printing  his  poems.  "O,  how  delightful  it  will  bo 
to  sec  the  book  on  the  leaves  of  which  he  has  embodied  the  per- 
ceptions and  fancies  of  his  gentle  soul !" 

A  dark  cloud  of  vexation  and  disgust  gathered  and  settled  on 
Mynheer  Kemenaer's  face. 

"Berthold  is  priming  a  book,  ch  ?"  ho  muttered,  and  wrinkled 
his  brow.     "  Will  his  iiatne  apjiear  on  the  title-page?" 

"  Of  course,  father ;  in  large  letters,  Beutuold  Robtn.  I 
have  seen  the  first  sheet.  How  high  it  raises  a  man  to  see  his 
name  prefixed  to  a  work  of  real  genius !" 

Mynheer  Kemenner  shook  his  head,  and  by  a  great  effort  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  his  ill-temper. 

"  Bah  !"  said  he  ;  "  people  will  forgive  a  young  man  more  than 
one  folly.  Berthold  will  not  be  long  in  regretting  his  ill-advised 
step ;  for  the  ridicule,  the  envy — " 

"  But,  father,  '  said  Laura,  intcrnipting  him,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand the  world.  Berthold,  too,  is  full  of  tears  ;  he  trembles  as  if 
the  appearance  of  his  book  was  to  be  a  source  of  fresh  trials  and 
sufferings.  Who  could  do  him  any  harm  ?  What  are  you  look- 
ing at  ?  It  is  Monck  who  is  coming  up  the  path  yonder.  I  don't 
know  why  it  is,  but  whenever  I  see  Monck,  I  feel  a  kind  of  chill, 
a  creeping —  And  you  would  like  mo  to  stay,  would  you  not, 
father?" 

"  Monck's  coming  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  me,"  said  Mynheer 


Kemenner,  who  had  completely  vanquished  his  irritation.  "I 
was  awaiting  his  arrival ;  he  is  to  bring  me  important  intelligence. 
Look  you,  Laura,  Monck  is  no  poet,  but  a  man  of  reality  and 
common  sense,  a  clever,  shrewd,  long-headed  man.  His  art  con- 
sists in  the  wonderfully  rapid  propagation  and  increase  of  gold  ; 
and,  although  it  docs  not  win  renown,  this  kind  of  art  confers 
wealth,  and  respect,  and  power.  He  is  a  simple  sort  of  man,  is 
poor  Monck ;  he  continues  to  bo  a  clerk,  out  of  attachment  to 
Mynheer  Robyn,  his  old  master, — perhaps  from  mere  habit.  But 
you  may  be  sure  of  this — he  is  clever  and  industrious  enough  to 
accumulate  millions  of  francs." 

Laura's  opinion  was  somewhat  different,  and  it  was  with  a  lofty 
and  cold  expression  of  her  fine  features  that  she  watched  the  ad- 
vance of  the  clerk  of  Mynheer  Robyn.  Monck  was  a  man  of  mid- 
dle height,  and  might  be  about  forty  years  olfl.  The  utter  absence 
of  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  gave  his  face  a  peculiar  expression. 
Otherwiiie  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him,  except,  per- 
haps, the  smile  which  never  departed  from  his  thin  lips,  and  the 
cunning  gleam  of  his  half-closed  eyes.  In  reality  his  face  wore 
no  particular  expression  at  all;  it  indicated  a  simple,  downright 
man,  too  lowly  and  too  powerless  to  injure  or  defraud  any  one. 
His  clothes  were  in  perfect  keeping  and  harmony  with  his  face  :  a 
long  frock  coat,  carelessly  put  on,  hung  down  almost  to  his  heels  ; 
his  hat  was  new  once,  though  it  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago  ; 
but  his  cravat  and  his  linen  were  white  as  driven  snow.  As  he 
drew  nearer,  he  greeted  Laura  with  a  provision  of  bows,  and  said, 
in  a  low  and  deprecating  tone : 

"Ah,  forgive  mo,  my  good  young  lady,  for  venturing  to  come  to 
disturb  you  here  amidst  your  enjoyment  of  the  fair  face  of  nature. 
A  thousand  pardons  !  If  Mynheer  I^emcnacr  will  spare  me  one 
minute,  only  one  little  minute,  I  will  release  you  at  once  from  my 
intrusive  presence." 

"  I  pray  you,  mynheer,  discharge  your  errand,"  replied  Lanra, 
with  cold  politeness;  "you  need  not  ask  my  pardon." 

Monck  smiled  and  bowed,  and  muttered  some  inaudible  tlianks, 
as  though  he  regarded  the  severity  of  her  look  and  the  shortness 
of  her  address  as  so  many  proofs  of  affection  and  esteem.  Myn- 
heer Kcmenacr  had  already  risen  from  his  seat. 

"  Come,  my  good  Monck,"  said  he,  with  good-tempered  gaiety ; 
"let  us  take  a  turn  together  for  a  moment.   What  news  is  there?" 

"  Good — very  good." 

"  You  are  the  very  pearl  of  men.  Laura,  wait  for  mo  a  mo- 
ment; I  will  be  with  you  almost  directly." 

"  Two  words  only — only  one  little  moment,  my  young  lady," 
repeated  Monck,  with  his  most  winning  smile. 

They  then  walked  a  few  yards  further  on,  and  stood  behind  a 
shrub  in  quiet  conversation. 

Laura  sat  down  on  the  garden  bench,  bent  her  head,  and  looked 
at  the  gravel-walk.  She  thought  for  a  moment  of  Monck's  wily 
and  obsequious  civility,  and  on  the  friendship  her  father  seemed  to 
feel  for  the  clerk  of  Mynheer  Robyn.  Then  she  drove  the  unwel- 
come thought  away,  and  resuming  the  thread  of  her  earlier  and 
more  pleasing  meditations,  she  said,  half  aloud  :  "  I  can't  under- 
stand it  at  all.  Whenevermy  father  speaks  of  Berthold  in  company, 
and  says  that  he  will  be  a  very  rich  man  some  day,  every  face 
wears  an  expression  of  reverent  approval ;  but  if  he  happens  to 
call  him  a  poet,  and  to  say  that  he  writes  verses,  immediately  every 
one  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  a  smile  of  contemptuous  derision 
flits  over  their  lips." 

She  was  suddenly  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the  voice  of 
Monck,  who  was  bowing  again  with  renewed  humility,  and  saying : 

"  Good-day,  Miss  Laura  ;  you  see  that  I  have  not  abused  your 
kindness  ;  forgive  me,  I  beg — your  servant,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant." 

lie  was  already  far  on  his  way  when  she  awoke  to  a  perception 
that  these  words  were  meant  for  her.  Mynheer  Kcmenacr  ad- 
vanced towards  his  daughter  with  a  bright  smile  on  his  face,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  with  intense  satisfaction. 

"  Ha,  you  are  merry,  father  I"  exclaimed  Laura.  "Monck  said 
true,  then;  he  has  brought  you  good  news." 

"  Yes,  good  news — excellent  news.     I  am  quite  delighted." 

"  Thank  God !  Let  me  have  some  share  in  your  joy,  father. 
What  news  has  Monck  brought  you  ?" 

"Laura,  I  have  won  ten  thousand  francs  in  one  single  day ! 
That  is  something  grand,  is  it  not?" 

"  It  is  grand,  since  it  gladdens  you,"  answered  the  maiden, 
coldly. 

"You  don't  love  money,  Laura;  you  don't  attach  much  value 
to  it.  Naturally  enough ;  you  have  no  idea  yet  what  it  costs  to 
get  it." 

"  I  might  perhaps  come  to  love  it  in  time,"  sighed  Laura,  "  if  it 
did  not  so  often  cloud  your  soul  with  cares  and  vexations — " 

"  Come,  let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  said  Mynheer  Kcmenacr, 
interrupting  his  daughter. 

"  Does  mynheer  wish  for  breakfast?"  inquired  a  servant,  who 
a!t  this  moment  made  his  appearance  in  the  path. 

"  Is  it  ready  so  soon  ?     There  is  plenty  of  time;  presently." 

''Very  well,  mynheer  ;  but  I  have  also  to  tell  my  young  lady 
that  Master  Conrad  has  been  sitting  in  the  parlor  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  says  that  my  lady  told  him  to  come  early 
this  morning." 

"  Well,  well,  he  can  wait ;  he  will  be  paid  well  enough,"  growled 
Kcmenacr. 

"  No,  no,  Peter,"  said  Laura.  "  Make  my  excuses  to  Master 
Conrad,  and  ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  come  into  the  garden." 
And  taking  her  father's  hand,  she  added,  coaxingly :  "  Come, 
father,  let  us  go.  I  arranged  with  Conrad  to  give  me  my  music 
lesson  thus  early.  Berthold  has  written  a  lovely  May-song,  to 
sing  to  an  air  of  Mendelssohn's;  Master  Conrad  has  brought  it 
with  him." 
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"  Come,  then,  since  you  so  earnestly  wish  it,"  answered  her 
father.  And  as  they  walked  towards  the  house,  he  added :  "  I 
cannot  imagine  wliy  you  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  tliis  Conrad, 
Laura.  I  suppose  it  is  hecausc  Bcrthold  sliowshimso  much  kind- 
ness. People  have  already  lamented  their  intimacy.  Bertliold  is 
destined  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  to  move  in  the  first  circles  of  socie- 
ty. It  is  not  at  all  right  that  he  should  be  seen  going  about  the 
city  arm  in  arm  with  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  give  music  les- 
sons for  a  livelihood,  and  who  plays  the  violin  in  church." 

"  But,  father,  Conrad  is  an  artist  of  great  genius,  a  man  of  feel- 
ing and  science." 

"  I  know  ho  is,  Laura ;  he  is  discreet,  civil,  clover,  experienced  ; 
he  knows  the  world  ;  he  is  all  you  like  to  call  him.  But  what  is 
he,  after  all,  but  a  mere  musician  V 

At  this  moment  Master  Conrad  made  his  appearance  from  be- 
hind a  shrubbery.  He  might  have  seen  thirty-five  years,  perhaps, 
although  his  thin  and  sickly  face  and  his  slightly  bent  shoulders 
made  him  look  ten  years  older.  There  was  in  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  and  in  all  his  gestures  a  modesty  and  a  gcntlei 
ness  which  showed  that  he  was  humble  and  timid.  His  clothes 
were  in  keeping  with  his  calling  ;  a  black  coat,  a  white  waistcoat, 
and  yellow  gloves  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  His  clothes  had 
been  again  and  again  mended,  and  several  patches  were  apparent 
at  first  sight. 

Everything  about  Master  Conrad  indicated  i\  humble  condition, 
and  somewhat  of  dejection,  it  maybe;  but  at  times  his  eyes 
flashed  with  no  ordinary  fire,  as  though  an  impetuous  soul  lay 
concealed  and  pining  within  his  sickly  and  feeble  body.  As  he 
came  near,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  held  his  hat  in  his  hand  in 
presence  of  Laura's  father.  Kemenacr  advanced  to  meet  the 
music-master,  greeted  him  cordially,  took  his  hand — with  the  tips 
of  his  fingers — and  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  admirably  com- 
bined familiarity  with  lofty  condescension  : 

"  Master  Conrad,  you  will  not  take  it  ill  that  my  servants  have 
kept  you  so  long  waiting  1  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  Pray 
count  it  a  lesson  more  than  the  real  number." 

"  You  are  very  kind — too  kind,  Mynheer  Kemenacr,"  answered 
Conrad.  "  If  my  visit  is  ill-timed,  or  if  I  disturb  you  in  your 
morning  walk,  I  will  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  I  will  come  again, 
were  it  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day ;  but  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  great 
favor,  not  to  speak  of  any  irregular  payment." 

"  Really !     Have  you  got  too  much  gold,  then  t" 

"  No,  mynheer ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  you  how  much  I  feel  myself  honored  by  your  kindness." 

Keraenaer  slapped  the  music-master  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
with  obvious  satisfaction  and  complacency : 

"  Really,  master,  you  know  how  to  use  your  tongue.  I  always 
thought  you  had  more  in  you  than  you  cared  to  let  be  seen.  You 
would  have  been  a  smart  fellow,  I'll  warrant,  if  you  had  come 
into  tlie  world  with  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"Master  Conrad,  my  father  speaks  only  in  jest.  Have  you 
brought  the  May-song  ^th  you  ?  Yes  ?  Is  it  in  that  roll  ?  Let 
me  sec  it.  How  good  of  you,  Master  Conrad !  thank  you  for 
coming  so  early.  Let  us  go  to  the  piano  at  once.  You  will  sing 
the  second,  will  you  not  ?  It  is  written  for  a  tenor,  and  your  voice 
is  barytone — " 

"  I  have  no  voice  at  all  of  any  kind,  as  you  know  very  well, 
my  youn^ady,"  faltered  the  music-master. 

"  Sing  a.s  well  as  you 'can ;  it  is  only  that  I  may  be  ready  when 
Bcrthold  comes." 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle  Laura !"  answered  Conrad,  "  what  can  one 
refuse  you  1" 

"Really?  thank  you  for  your  civil  speech.  Come  now;  you 
will  allow  us  to  go  to  the  piano  at  once,  father ;  will  you  not  1" 

"And  the  breakfast,  Laura?  I  shall  not  fancy  waiting  an  hour 
for  you." 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  that.  If  Master  Conrad  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  breakfast  with  us — " 

An  assumed  smile  passed  over  her  father's  countenance,  as  he 
said,  with  courtesy : 

"  I  was  just  going  to  invite  Master  Conrad.  You  will  give  me 
great  pleasure :  be  so  kind  as  to  honor  our  breakfast-table."  And 
then  turning  to  a  maid-servant,  he  added,  with  a  threatening  look : 
"Anna,  don't  let  any  one  into  the  breakfast-room,  no  matter  who 
it  is.     Nobody,  mind  ;  not  even  Monck.     Do  you  hear?" 

The  music-master  understood  and  felt  the  meaning  and  the 
object  of  this  command,  for  he  had  long  known  the  character  and 
disposition  of  Mynheer  Kemenacr.  He  turned  his  head  aside  to 
conceal  all  traces  of  his  internal  conflict,  but  Laura  took  his  hand, 
led  him  to  the  table,  and  said,  with  a  merry  laugh : 

"  Sit  there  next  to  me.  Master  Conrad.  You  are  a  good,  kind 
man  ;  I  don't  know  how  or  why  it  is,  but  I  am  always  glad  and 
happy  when  I  sec  you." 

The  artist  took  the  seat  so  graciously  ofliered  to  him,  but  he  un- 
consciously drew  it  a  little  back  from  the  table,  as  though  he 
wished  to  give  some  proof  that  he  did  not  forget  the  prodigious 
distance  which  separated  him  from  his  wealthy  host.  For  some 
time  Mynheer  Kemenacr  held  forth  upon  the  last  concerto  at  the 
theatre  in  a  tone  of  utter  indifference ;  then  on  the  last  exhibition 
of  pictures,  and  on  certain  books  which  we  will  not  name,  which 
were  making  a  great  noise  amongst  the  higlier  classes,  in  spite  of 
their  shameless  indecency.  Conrad  spoke  but  little.  The  decided 
but  worthless  judgments  of  Laura's  father  wounded  his  artistic 
sense ;  but  civility  compelled  him  to  conceal  his  annoyance,  and 
to  bow  in  silence  at  every  appeal  Kemenaer  addressed  to  him. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  very  loud  and  very  impatient  ring 
at  the  bell.  AVhile  the  servant  was  going  through  the  hall  to  open 
the  door,  Kemenaer  turned  his  ear  in  that  direction,  and  laid  his 
hind  on  the  table,  as  if  ready  to  rise  up  in  a  moment.  He  soon 
heard  the  sound  of  a  manly  step  in  the  passage,  and  left  the  break- 


fast-room, in  order  that  he  might  not  bo  detected  in  the  very  act 
of  sitting  down  to  tabic  with  tlie  music^master.  He  relumed, 
however,  immediately,  and  said,  joyouslj',  as  he  introduced  a 
young  geiillenian  : 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  Bcrthold !  You  will  be  happy  to  meet 
Master  Conrad  here ;  he  is,  after  a  fashion,  your  friend.  AVhat 
have  you  got  there  under  your  arm  1  Books  1  Are  you  not 
afraid  that  people  will  take  you  for  a  student  or  a  bookbinder?" 
he  asked,  a  little  sarcastically. 

But  Bertbold  took  no  heed  of  these  jesting  words.  With  a 
flush  of  genuine  feeling  on  his  cheek,  he  approached  Laura,  who 
had  started  up  to  greet  him  with  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

"Laura,"  he  stammered  forth,  "you  see  here  the  first  offspring 
of  my  worthless  muse.  It  has  been  fashioned  beneath  your  eye. 
Don't  judge  the  luckless  book  too  severely.  Mynheer  Kemenacr, 
permit  me  to  request  your  acceptance  of  a  copy,  not  for  the  sake 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  as  a  feeble  expression  of  my  esteem. 
And  you,  too,  Conrad  ;  I  had  destined  this  copy  for  my  uncle, 
but  I  will  get  another  from  the  printer." 

Bertbold  looked  on  with  unassumed  trepidation  while  they 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  book,  and  he  strove  to  trace  in  their 
expression  the  efitct  it  produced  on  each  of  them.  Mynheer 
Kemenaer  smiled  as  he  read  half  aloud  the  titles  of  the  several 
poems  :  "  Inspiration,"  "  Spring  Song,"  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  "  To 
the  Nightingale." 

Laura  was  tremulous  with  joyous  eagerness  as  she  hastily  turned 
over  the  leaves  to  find  some  poem  she  had  not  read  before,  and 
she  at  length  found  one  at  which  she  continued  gazing  like  a  per- 
son in  a  trance,  and  with  open  mouth.  It  was  entitled,  "  To 
Her." 

The  eyes  of  the  music-master  shone  with  unwonted  lustre;  he 
had,  apparently,  found  in  the  volume  a  poenx  which  gave  him 
peculiar  pleasure,  for  his  lips  -were  moving,  and  his  hand  was 
beating  time  with  a  slight  but  energetic  motion,  as  though  ho  was 
enjoying  the  melody  of  the  verse,  and  chanting  it  to  himself. 

Bcrthold  was  a  handsome  youth  with  strongly-marked  features. 
His  checks  were  not  ruddy,  but  their  color  was  delicate  and  pure. 
Beneath  his  lofty  forehead  two  black  eyes  sparkled  with  a  mild 
but  passionate  light ;  and  his  lips  moved  expressively,  and  his 
dark  eyebrows  were  drawn  together  with  deep  and  earnest  thought 
as  he  looked  on  Laura  and  her  father.  In  his  dress,  his  gestures, 
and  in  his  very  smile  itself,  there  was  an  air  of  simple  grace  and 
of  innate  pride.  Everytliing  about  him  showed  that  he  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  good  and  loving  heart,  aud  that  his 
powers  had  received  all  the  culture  which  wealth  and  a  high  posi- 
tion could  give. 

"  O,  father,  father,  listen !  what  a  lovely  poem  !"  exclaimed 
Laura,  starting  to  her  feet  with  the  volume  in  her  hand.  "  What 
lofty,  sublime  thoughts  !"  And  she  read,  with  kindred  inspiration, 
the  following  verses : 

"  lie  who  the  eaglet'n  wing  endowed 

With  strength  to  piert^e  the  thunder-cloud; 

And  gave  the  tender,  youthful  spring 

The  nightingale  Ilis  praise  to  sing; 

And  to  the  painter  taugiit  the  speil 

Our  reverent  wonder  to  compel ; 
That  God  hath  put  into  my  feeble  hand 
The  harp  I  tune  in  praiae  of  Cttberland.'' 

"  Laura,  one  moment,  if  you  please,"  said  Mynheer  Kemenacr, 
who  had  not  been  listening  to  his  daughter,  but  was  turning  over 
the  leaves  with  a  perplexed  and  irritated  air.  "  Bertbold,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  poem  on  the  fiftieth  page?  For  whom  did 
you  mean  that  ?" 

"For  nobody,"  answered  Bertbold,  in  unafl'ectcd  surprise. 
Meanwhile  Laura  had  turned  to  the  page  in  question,  and  read, 
with  slow  and  thoughtful  voice,  the  beginning  of  the  poem  which 
was  entitled 

THE  USUKEK. 
"There,  in  that  house  before  whose  gorgeousness 
The  eye  doth  sink  abashed,  are  wealtli  and  stat*; — 
Peace  and  content  are  not. 

There  lives  the  shadow  of  a  man.  a  moving  skeleton, 
Who  bears  upon  his  hftggard  face  the  brand  of  sia, 
And  "niid^iia  luxury  doth  sigh  in  vain  for  health. 
At  morn  he  rises  nerveless,  unrefreshed. 
Nor  ItnowH  he  all  the  livelong-  day  the  zest  of  toil — " 

A  mysterious  terror  smote  Laura's  heart  as  the  last  words 
escaped  her  lips.  She  became  silent,  and  bent  her  eyes  to  the 
ground.  Mynheer  Ivemcnacr  observed  his  daughter's  emotion, 
and  divined  its  cause ;  but  he  suppressed  his  vexation  with  a  vio- 
lent eflort,  and  said,  affectionately  : 

"  Well,  go  on,  Laura.  It  is  rather  an  odd  subject  for  a  young 
poet  who  knows  nothing  of  the  world  ;  but  the  verses  are  eloquent 
and  oeautiful.     Come,  I  will  read  them  myself." 

With  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  without  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion,  Kemenaer  resumed  the  interrupted  poem,  and  read  its 
strongest  passages  with  sympathetic  energy  of  manner  and  voice. 

"At  morn  he  rises  nerveless,  unrefrejhed, 
Nor  linows  he  all  the  livelong  day  the  zest  of  toil, 
Nor  heeds  the  footsteps  of  the  drowsy  houre. 
But  finds  in  all  satiety  and  weariness. 
In  vain  for  him  each  quarter  of  the  earth 
Its  choicest  treasures  yields  ;  in  vain  doth  art 
Before  his  v.icant  eye  her  marvels  spread 
Un.scen,  unmarked.     Nor  can  hb  gorgeous  halls, 
Nor  Quaint  devices  of  rich  tapestry. 
Nor  Hoor  of  rarest  woods  most  cunningly  inlaid, 
Nor  gems  of  purest  art  avail  to  vria 
From  him  a  smile,  or  with  the  gold  compare 
Wherein  his  treasure  is. 
But  dull  satiety  doth  ever  on  him  weigh  ; 
And  when  at  eve  he  seeks  his  wonted  chair, 
lie  sighs  for  lack  of  ease;  and  if,  perchaDc*. 
He  turn  his  restless  eye  within,  recoils  aghast, 
As  though  some  fearful  cha^m  did  yawn." 

AVhen  he  had  finished,  he  went  up  to  Bertbold  and  shook  his 
hand  warmly,  as  he  said : 

"  Not  so  bad,  really ;  full  of  energy  and  coloring ;  noble  and 
beautiful  words.    A  little  want  of  experience,  of  knowledge  of  the 


world,  but  beautifully  expressed.  Here  and  there  are  a  few  blem- 
ishes ;  if  you  like,  we  will  talk  them  over,  and  I  will  show  you 
what  I  mean.  Laura  has  to  try  a  new  song  to  sing  with  you  ;  so 
while  she  and  Master  Conrad  go  to  the  piano,  we  will  stiiy  here  and 
talk  a  little  about  art  and  feeling.  Laura,  be  good  enough  to  fol- 
low your  music-master  to  the  piano." 

Conrad  had  already  risen  from  his  chair,  and  Laura  accompa- 
nied him  with  slow  and  reluctant  steps,  as  if  she  were  vexed  that 
she  could  not  remain  longer  with  Bcrthold,  to  enjoy  with  him  ^ho 
pleasure  of  talking  over  the  first  appearance  of  bis  book.  But 
she  obeyed  her  father's  injunction  without  any  indication  of 
unwillingness. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  behind  them,  Kemenaer  threw 
himself  into  an  arm-chair  with  a  hearty  laugh,  crossed  his  arms, 
and  said,  in  a  bantering  tone  : 

"  Sit  down,  Bertbold.  Now  tell  me  seriously,  have  you  lost 
your  senses  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  the  youth.  "  Why  do  you  ask  such  a 
question.  Mynheer  Kemenaer?" 

"  What  stupid  trash  is  that  you  have  written  about  '  The 
Usurer !'  Do  you  forget  who  you  are,  and  to  what  station  in 
society  you  belong  ?     You  are  rich,  or  you  will  be  so  one  day." 

"I  don't  see  your  drift." 

"  Your  verses  are  the  mere  twaddle  of  a  starving  wretch  who 
runs  about  with  holes  in  his  shoes,  and  is  pining  with  envy  be- 
cause there  are  people  better  off  than  he  is.  You  talk  in  this 
poem  like  a  wretched  poet  on  his  way  to  the  workhouse." 

Bertbold's  brow  was  suffused  with  a  faint  tinge  of  crimson,  but 
he  repressed  his  indignation,  and  said  : 

"And  is  not  usury  a  vile  and  culpable  thing  ?  Is  it  not  con- 
demned alike  by  divine  and  human  law  ?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Bertliold,"  said  Kemenaer,  in  a  tone  ot 
biting  irony. 

"  The  poet  can  praise  only  that  which  is  really  good.  It  is  his 
duty  also  to  act  the  part  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  apply  the  glow- 
ing steel  to  the  cankered  wounds  of  which  society  is  dying." 

"Bah,  mere  moonshine!  Do  you  fancy  the  world  will  not  go 
on  just  as  usual,  because  poets  and  other  scribblers  snarl  at  rich 
people  ?  The  world  has  stood  some  thousands  of  years,  and 
artists  have  always  been  poor  and  whimsical  creatures." 

"  But,  Mynheer  Kemenaer,  usury  is  fortunately  an  exceptional 
crime.  Why  do  you  mistake  my  meaning  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
declaim  against  the  rich  as  a  cl.iss?" 

"Why?  Because  the  words  usurer  and  r/c/i  man  mean  about 
the  same  thing  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  pen  of  an  envious  person. 
Anyhow,  people  are  uncharitable  enough  to  confound  the  one  with 
the  other.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  it  any  further.  Let  us 
come  to  the  point.  Tell  me  in  all  soberness,  Bertbold,  what  is 
your  object  in  printing  your  poems  ?" 

The  young  man  hesitate<l,  and  appeared  disconcerted  by  this 
home  thrust. 

" I  hardly  know  myself,"  he  stammered  at  length;  "it  is  an 
irresistible  impulse,  a  secret  force  which  constrained  me,  or  rather 
which  overcame  my  timidity  and  my  reluctance." 

"Fame  and  renown,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Kemenaer.  "  Smoke  and 
incense  ?  Now  do  you  know  what  you  will  get  ?  I  fancy  I  see 
all  your  artistical  friends  stirring  up  the  gall  of  their  inkstands 
with  the  point  of  their  pens  to  ridicule  and  bespatter  you.  Of 
course  you  can  buy  their  incense  with  money,  I  know — for  the 
prophets  are  not  too  proud  to  take  off"  their  hat  to  a  gold  piece. 
Your  name  will  be  tos.scd  about  in  the  journals ;  some  will  say 
you  arc  a  phoenix ;  others  will  say  that  your  predestined  and  ap- 
propriate food  is  thistles  ;  and  all  decent,  respectable  people  will 
think  you  so  absurd  that  wo  shall  see  you  biting  your  nails  in  a 
corner,  like  a  man  who  has  committed  some  masterpiece  of 
stupidity.  Ha,  ha !  you,  who  might  have  made  the  world  of 
artists  crawl  and  grovel  at  your  feet,  you  take  it  into  your  head  to 
hand  over  your  name  to  the  envy  and  spiteful  criticisms  of  the 
common  herd." 

Up  to  this  point,  Bertbold's  politeness  had  induced  him  to 
restrain  the  emotion  which  was  gradually  swelling  within  him. 
The  youth  knew  too  well  the  disposition  of  Laura's  father,  and 
had  too  often  been  wounded  in  his  poetical  susceptibilities  by  his 
cold  sneers.  And  now  he  repressed  his  indignation  as  well  as  ho 
could,  but  there  was  a  tremor  of  vexation  in  his  voice,  as  he 
answered  : 

"All  you  say  may  be  very  true.  Mynheer  Kemenacr.  Every 
man  must  sec  for  himself  what  necessities  God  has  laid  upon  his 
soul.  A  life  .so  cold  and  so  mercenary  as  that  you  counsel  me  to 
adopt  would  drive  mc  to  despair;  I  must  believe  in  virtue, believe 
in  the  bright  future  of  man's  destiny.  And  if  the  line  I  have 
chosen  exposes  me  to  scorn  and  suflTcring,  I  accept  my  lot  still — 
even  as  you  have  pictured  it." 

Kemenaer  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  with  a  smile  : 

"  Beautiful  words  but  very  bad  argument.  There  is  a  yes  and 
a  no — just  as  with  everything  that  lies  on  debateablo  ground. 
Happily  for  you,  Bertbold,  you  are  rich.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
you  will  not  repent  your  way  of  thinking  when  it  is  too  late.  But 
now  come ;  let  us  go  to  the  piano.  Laura  wishes  to  sing  the 
May-song  you  have  written — a  May-song,  something  about  the 
moon,  something  that  nobody  could  cavil  at — I  should  not  quarrel 
with  that  now ;  but  to  worry  and  snarl  at  people  in  real  life  !  'Tis 
a  dangerous  sport,  very  dangerous  indeed,  Bertbold.  Now  come  ; 
we  will  talk  it  over  again  some  day ;  your  youthful  enthusiasm 
may  cool  down  a  bit." 

His  cheek  suffused  with  the  warm  hue  of  excited  feeling,  and 
his  whole  frame  thrilling  with  enthusiasm,  Bcrthold  followed 
Mynheer  Kemenacr  into  an  adjoining  room.  The  clear  music  of 
Laura's  sweet  voice  fell  on  their  cars,  and  all  else  was,  for  the 
moment,  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  house  of  old  Mynheer  Robyn  was  sitnatcfl  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  city,  and  was  very  humble  and  poor  in  appearance.  Its 
only  entrance  was  a  dark,  gloomy  door,  and  on  the  ground  floor 
were  four  windows,  provided  with  iron  bars  by  way  of  Rreatcr 
security.  On  entering  the  house,  there  was  an  ascent  of  some 
kalf-dozen  steps,  then  a  passage  which  stretched  away  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  On  the  right  hand  of  this  passage  were 
several  doors  opening  into  small  rooms  where  Mynheer  Robyn's 
visitors  awaited  him.  The  old  sei-vant  whose  office  it  wa-s  to  open 
the  door  had  received  orders  never  to  put  two  visitors  into  the 
same  waiting-room,  and  never  to  allow  any'visitor  to  know  who 
had  come  to  Mynheer  Robyn's  at  the  same  time  with  himself.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  passage,  close  to  the  street,  was  one  single 
door  which  led  into  the  office. 

This  important  room  was  moderately  long,  and  broad,  and 
high ;  its  two  windows  were  covered  with  thick  blinds,  so  that  not 
a  direct  ray  of  light  could  find  its  way  from  without.  Throughout 
the  office  there  reigned  always  a  dim,  mysterious  gloom,  which 
made  one  shiver,  and  depressed  one's  spirits.  Besides  a  desk, 
black  with  long  use,  three  stools,  an  arm-chair  with  cushions,  a 
sort  of  rack  with  several  securely  locked  boxes  upon  it,  there  was 
nothing  in  this  dreary  room  but  a  large  iron  safe,  covered  with 
massive  bands  of  the  same  metal,  fastened  to  the  floor  by  huge 
bolts,  and  secured  with  several  locks  of  subtle  construction. 

While  Berthold  was  defending  art  and  artists,  with  more  good 
will  than  success,  perhaps,  at  the  house  of  Laura's  father,  Monck, 
Mynheer  Robyn's  clerk,  was  seated  at  his  desk  in  this  dreary 
office.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  without  moving,  and  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands.  Anybody  who  had  surprised  .him  there 
would  have  thought  that  he  had  fallen  sound  asleep  from  weari- 
ness at  having  nothing  to  do,  so  deathlike  was  the  stillness  of  that 
large  room  and  of  the  whole  house.  But  had  he  looked  nearer, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  clerk's  eyes  were  wide  awake,  and  if 
he  chanced  to  notice  the  gleams  of  joy  that  danced  in  them  from 
time  to  time,  he  would  have  shuddered  at  their  cold,  sinister, 
snakelike  glare. 

At  length  Monck  let  his  hands  fall  upon  the  desk,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  with  a  cunning  smile  :  "  Can  Mynheer  Kemenaer 
guess  or  suspect  anything  f  He  asks  odd  questions  ;  he  coaxes 
and  cajoles  me,  and  asks  in  a  roundabout  way  whether  I  have  any 
information  about  certain  secret  matters  of  business  between  him- 
self and  Mynheer  Robyn.  Can  he  have  any  notion  that  I  kept 
back,  from  the  papers  Mynheer  Robyn  gave  me  to  bum,  one  which 
is  worth  bags  of  gold  ?  Ha,  ha.  Mynheer  Kemenaer !  you  are 
not  cunning  enough  to  take  in  an  old  fox  like  Monck.  This  little 
bit  of  paper  is  worth  an  annuity  to  me  if  I  should  be  driven  to 
extraordinary  means  to  get  a  living.  Nobody  knows  what  may 
turn  up.  'Tis  true,  Mynheer  Robyn  says  almost  every  day  that 
he  means  to  leave  me  a  snng  legacy ;  but  he  seems  to  think  he 
shall  live  forever,  and  so  puts  off  making  his  will.  The  greedy 
old  miser!  he  recoils  from  the  notion  of  a  will  as  if  it  were  an 
anticipatory  separation  from  his  possessions.  Suppose  this  dropsy 
should  kill  him  ?  I  should  have  nothing ;  Berthold  would  get 
everything.  We  shall  see  about  that !  But  let  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  if  I  have  to  leave  this  house  as  I  came  into  it,  then 
Mynheer  Kemenaer  will  gladly  receive  and  provide  for  the  poor 
Monck.  This  precious  bit  of  paper  which  bears  his  signature  is  a 
powerful  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  good  offices.  He  is  rich, 
and  wont  miss  a  few  thousands ;  he  will  gladly  sacrifice  them  to 
rescue  his  honor,  perhaps  his  personal  liberty,  from  peril." 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang,  and  excited  the  clerk's  attention 
in  an  unusual  degree.  He  stepped  gently  to  the  door  as  if  he  ex- 
pected some  one ;  then  his  features  assumed  an  expression  of 
vexation  and  annoyance  when  he  found  that  he  was  disappointed, 
and,  instead  of  his  visitor,  the  old  woman  came  into  the  office, 
and  said,  in  a  low  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice  : 

"  It  is  the  contractor  who  was  here  yesterday.  I  have  pnt  him 
in  the  green  chamber." 

"Let  him  wait  till  Mynheer  Robyn  comes  down,"  growled  the 
clerk. 

"There  is  a  woman,  too,  who  has  been  sitting  in  the  round 
chamber  this  half  hour.  There's  nothing  remark.ible  about  her ; 
she  has  done  nothing  but  cry  ever  since  she  came  ;  not  much  to 
be  got  out  of  her." 

"  I  know  her  ;  she  has  very  shabby  clothes  1  Margaret,  you 
remember  what  I  told  you,  if  that  working  man  comes  who  was 
talking  to  me  yesterday  at  the  door,  bring  him  straight  to  me  here 
in  the  office.     How  are  things  going  on  up  stairs?" 

"  Very  so-so.  He  has  done  nothing  all  night  but  cough  and 
expectorate  as  if  he  were  going  fast  to  the  next  world.  I  have 
been  urging  him  all  night  long  to  make  his  will  ;  but  he  says  there 
is  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  promises  me  a  considerable 
legacy ;  and  if  death  does  not  surprise  the  old  hunks,  I'm  sure  I 
shall  be  rich.  So  whenever  I  mention  the  legacy,  I  bring  forward 
your  name." 

"Good,  kind  Margaret !"  whispered  Monck.  "'Tis  a  mutual 
friendliness ;  I  am  always  mentioning  yoitr  claims,  too." 

"  'Tis  for  our  common  advantage.  You  praise  me,  and  I  extol 
your  self-sacrifice  and  dcvotedness  to  the  skies.  So  the  old  miser 
will  give  us  both  more  than  we  should  otherwise  get.  'Tis  of  lit- 
tle consequence  which  of  us  gets  the  most,  since  we  shall  put  oar 
two  legacies  together." 
"Very  true,  Margaret." 

"And  when  once  he  is  dead,  we  will  have  fine  times  of  it.     We 
wont  be  long  before  we  are  married ;  we  are  no  relations  to  the 
old  screw !" 
"  That  is  true." 
'■'And  we  are  not  young,  cither,"  said  Margaret,  smiling  and 


rubbing  her  hands.  "  Handsome  I'm  sure  we  are  not ;  but  if  we 
can  only  get  hold  of  the  bonny  gold  pieces,  we'll  show  people  that 
we  want  nothing  else  to  be  happy.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  my 
own  Monck  1" 

"  Exactly  as  you  think ;  yon  ought  to  know  that  well  enough," 
answered  the  clerk,  whose  mind  was  wandering  far  away  amidst 
other  thoughts. 

"  I'll  just  step  up  again  and  talk  to  him  about  his  will  and  your 
services,  and  when  he  comes  down,  make  a  bold  push,  Monck  ; 
for,  be  sure  of  it,  the  old  screw  may  yet  sink  under  this,  and  baffle 
us  both.  Good  heavens  !  only  think  !  In  that  case,  Berthold, 
the  empty-headed  writer  of  poems,  would  have  all." 

Monck  shraggcd  his  shoulders. 

"  Bat  suppose  he  were  to  go  off  suddenly?"  said  Margaret. 
"  What  if  the  old  skinflint  were  found  dead  in  his  bed  ?  What 
then  ?" 

"  Why,  nothing." 

"  Nothing  !     O,  if  I  were  in  your  place  !" 

"  What  would  you  do  ''" 

"  If  I  could  imitate  old  Robyn's  writing  as  well  as  you,  and 
then  if  the  old  fellow  were  to  die  unexpectedly,  eh  ?  why,  I  should 
write  a  will  myself" 

Shuddering  with  terror  and  astonishment,  Monck  replied  : 

"  Fool,  you  want  to  bring  me  to  the  scaffold  !  Come,  let  me 
alone  nov/ ;  be  off!  There's  no  danger  as  yet.  This  morning 
may  bring  good  luck.  Berthold  has  dug  a  pit  in  his  own  path ;  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  sec  that  he  falls  into  it." 

"  Really  ?     What  has  he  done,  then  ?" 

"  The  bell  is  ringing,"  cried  Monck.  "  Go,  Margaret,  and  if  it 
is  the  working  man,  bring  him  into  the  office  ;  but  leave  me  alone 
with  him,  for  your  presence  might  prejudice  our  plot." 

He  looked  after  the  old  wonfan  as  she  walked  away,  and  when 
she  had  disappeared,  he  snarled  to  himself:  "Marry — marry  in- 
deed !  If  your  legacy  makes  it  worth  while,  then  indeed  !  For 
money — yes  !  I  would  many  you  if  you  had  fifty  thousand  francs, 
perhaps.  Old  fool !  Ha,  'tis  the  printer's  man  ;  I  know  his 
voice."  • 

An  artisan  came  into  the  room  with  stealthy  step,  and,  looking 
round  him  cautiously  as  though  he  were  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact, 
he  drew  a  book  from  under  his  blouse  and  gave  it  to  the  clerk. 
Monck  took  it  eagerly,  and  put  into  the  artisan's  hand  a  few  pieces 
of  money. 

"  There  is  the  promised  reward,"  said  he. 

But  the  artisan  looked  at  the  money,  and  held  his  hand  still 
open  for  more. 

"What  more  do  you  want?"  asked  Monck,  with  affected 
surprise. 

"  It  is  five  francs  too  little,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  too  much." 

"  But,  sir,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  I  am  right.  How  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  defraud  a 
poor  fellow  who  has  brought  his  neck  into  danger  in  order  to 
serve  you  ?" 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  think  it  enough,  take  your  book  and  be  off 
with  it." 

"  You  know  the  book  is  of  no  use  to  me.  It  is  not  handsome 
conduct  on  your  part,  sir.  Only  think — only  four  copies  were 
printed,  because  your  young  master  wanted  no  more.  I  have 
managed  to  steal  the  book,  sheet  by  sheet ;  I  have  stitched  it  and 
boarded  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  if  it  were  known,  I  should  be 
driven  away  from  my  employment  in  disgrace." 

"  Have  you  not  got  what  I  promised  to  give  you  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  at  any  rate  give  me  something  to  get  a  drop  of  drink." 

"Well,  be  off  with  you;  there  is  something  over,"  growled 
Monck,  as  he  put  a  few  copper  pieces  into  the  man's  hand,  and 
followed  him  to  the  door.  • 

The  clerk  then  came  back  into  the  office  and  gazed  on  the  book 
with  a  low  triumphant  chuckle  ;  then  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  and 
began  to  turn  over  its  leaves,  saying  the  while,  in  a  tone  of  great 
self-satisfaction  :  "  He  got  it  printed  privately,  eh  ?  that  his  uncle 
might  look  on  it  as  a  mitigated  offence,  and  forgive  him  more 
readily.  He  fajicies,  the  silly  fool,  that  nobody  knows  anything 
about  it ;  as  if  I,  his  mortal  enemy,  were  not  watching  his  every 
movement ;  as  if  one  could  not  buy  every  secret  with  a  little 
money !  And  now  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  laying  the 
book  before  his  uncle,  and  I  rather  fancy  old  Robyn's  rage  will 
bo  worth  a  few  thousands  of  francs  to  me.  In  truth,  'tis  a  wish  to 
benefit  his  natural  heir  that  makes  the  old  man  pnt  off  making  his 
will.  Berthold  is  his  own  brother's  son  ;  Margaret  and  I  are 
strangers  to  his  blood.  Well,  there  is  war  between  Berthold  and 
me — open,  unrelenting,  skilful,  legal  war.  He  wont  believe  it ;  he 
is  so  careless  and  so  blind.  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  a  slumbenng  foe  is  easier  to  conquer.  If  I  can  only  find  any- 
thing in  the  book  to  turn  into  a  weapon  of  offence  !  But  I  see 
nothing  but  mere  stupid  childishness,  words  and  thoughts  without 
meaning  or  aim  :  '  The  Dream  of  Youth,'  'Evening  Prayer,'  '  To 
the  Nightingale,'  'A  Child's  Grave.'" 

And  thus  Monck  went  on,  turning  over  the  leaves,  and  reading 
the  titles  of  the  various  poems  half  aloud.  He  could  not  find  the 
coveted  ground  of  accusation,  and  the  smile  of  joyous  anticipa- 
tion gradually  died  away  from  his  face,  until,  as  he  read  each  suc- 
ceeding title,  he  uttered  a  snarl  of  impatient  vexation.  But 
suddenly  he  jumped  from  his  chair  and  seemed  to  tremble  with 
delight;  and  after  starting  awhile  a.s  if  he  could  not  believe  his 
eyes,  he  muttered  to  himself:  '"The  Usurer — The  Usurer!' 
What  good  angel  put  that  title  into  his  head  ?  It  is  quite  enough 
to  kill  old  Robyn  with  anger. 

•' '  There  livos  the  shadow  of  ii  m.an,  a  moviDg  skeleton, 
Who  bears  upoD  bis  haggard  brow  the  brand  of  Bin, 
And  'mid  bis  luxury  doth  8i):h  in  vain  for  health. 


But  dull  satiety  doth  ever  on  him  weigh ; 
And  when  at  eve  he  seeks  his  wonted  chair. 
He  siglis  for  lack  of  ease;  and  if,  perchance. 
He  turns  his  restless  eye  within,  recoils  aghaet, 
As  though  some  fearful  chasm  did  yawn — ' 

Capital,  Berthold  !  nothing  could  have  been  better.  But  what  a 
precious  simpleton  he  must  be,  that  Berthold !  'Tis  his  uncle, 
drawn  to  the  very  life.  Could  he  have  done  it  on  purpose  ?  There 
is  his  very  arm-chair.  He  could  not  be  fool  enough  for  that.  He 
has  spent  all  his  life  at  school ;  and  occupied  as  he  has  been  with 
all  this  trumpery  scribbling,  I  don't  think  he  has  any  notion  what 
game  we  are  playing  here.  Well,  'tis  a  lucky  accident  for  me. 
Ha,  ha,  Monck,  my  lad,  your  enemy  has  run  headlong  into  the 
snare ;  take  care  he  does  not  escape  yon  now !  And  there  is 
Mynheer  Robyn  coming  down  stairs.  We  will  just  hide  the  book 
until  we  have  settled  our  business  matters,  else  we  shall  get  into 
confusion." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  assumed  an  expression 
of  perfect  calm  and  repose,  as  he  took  up  his  pen  and  pretended 
to  he  writing  very  busily.  A  side  door  was  opened.  Mynheer 
Robyn  entered  the  office,  leaning  on  old  Margaret,  and  sat  down 
carefully  in  the  arm-chair  which  was  placed  close  to  the  iron 
money-chest. 

Mynheer  Robyn  seemed  a  worn-out  old  man,  although  he  had 
not  really  reachcyi  his  sixtieth  year;  but  for  years  disease  had  been 
slowly  sapping  his  strength.  The  blneness  of  his  lips  and  the 
yellowish  tinge  of  his  cheeks  showed  that  he  was  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  there  were  indications  of  threatening 
dropsy.  His  legs  and  feet  were  much  swollen,  so  that  he  conld 
not  walk  without  assistance.  The  whole  appearance  of  Mynheer 
Robyn,  his  face,  his  attitude,  the  languor  of  his  limbs,  all  showed 
an  utter  failure  of  vital  power.  His  eyes  alone  retained  their 
wonted  life  and  fire,  and  there  was  something  startling  in  the 
anxious,  restless,  suspicions  glances  he  cast  around  him  as  he 
settled  himself  in  his  chair. 

The  clerk  had  saluted  his  master  without  rising  from  his  stool, 
or  seeming  to  suspend  his  work  for  a  moment.  For  a  few  minutes 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  sound  was  heard ;  then  Robyn  made 
a  sign  to  Margaret  to  retire,  and  said  to  Monck,  in  a  tone  which 
was  meant  to  be  very  anthoritative,  but  which  was  only  tremulous 
and  harsh  : 

"  Monck,  come  here.  Are  all  the  references  yon  have  been 
consulting  in  the  matter  of  the  contractor  satisfactory  ?  We  must 
be  on  our  gnard  ;  he  may  easily  have  borrowed  money  elsewhere, 
and  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  we  shotild  be  left  in  the 
lurch.'" 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  apprehension,"  answered 
the  clerk.  "  The  contractor  has  met  vrith  an  unexpected  disaster ; 
but  up  to  this  time  he  has  never  wanted  a  penny." 

"  You  think,  then,  we  may  safely  deal  with  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  on  the  terms  we  fixed  upon  yesterday." 

"Well,  there  are  the  keys;  open  4be  chest,  and  call  in  the 
contractor." 

And  as  he  said  these  words.  Mynheer  Robyn  detached  some 
keys  from  a  steel  ring  which  he  wore  at  his  girdle,  and  gave  them 
to  the  clerk.  While  Monck  was  opening  the  various  locks,  and 
touching  the  secret  springs  which  fastened  the  several  compart- 
ments of  the  chest,  Robyn  followed  his  every  moveAent  with  an 
eager,  jealous  look,  as  though  he  feared  that  eten  his  faithful 
Monck  would  rob  him  if  he  could. 

When  this  first  command  had  been  executed,  Monck  left  the 
office,  and  returned  a  moment  after  with  a  respectably  dressed 
person,  whom  he  motioned  to  a  seat.  Then  he  sat  down  again 
at  his  desk  behind  the  contractor,  and  placed  himself  so  as  to  be 
able  to  watch  the  countenance,  and  especially  the  eyes,  of  his 
master. 

"  Your  name  is  Mynheer  Guido  ?"  asked  Robyn.  "  Yon  wish 
to  speak  to  me." 

"  I  am  in  a  rather  embarrassing  position  for  the  moment,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  and  I  came  to  see  yon  to  know  whether  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  some  money  for  six  months.  I 
am  willing  to  pay  good  interest  for  it." 

"  Times  are  bad,  money  very  scarce,"  sighed  Mynheer  Robyn, 
looking  upwards.     "  How  are  your  affairs  ?" 

"  Bad  enough  for  the  moment.  There  is  my  misfortune.  I 
have  conti-acted  with  government  for  certain  works  which  were 
beyond  my  means — a  matter  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Still,  everything  was  going  on  well,  nntil  a  large  portion  of  one 
of  the  buildings  fell  in.  It  is  a  serious  loss,  bnt  the  contract  is 
good  enongh  to  allow  a  little  margin  for  losses.  Bnt  this  acci- 
dent has  alarmed  a  good  many  people,  and  they  think  I  must 
break  down.  Everybody  is  coming  upon  me  for  money,  and  my 
credit  is  in  some  danger.  I  want  a  good  round  sum  in  ready 
money,  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  contract.  The  works  must  he 
done  by  a  certain  day,  and  there  is  a  heavy  fine  for  every  day  I 
am  behindhand.  I  must  employ  a  great  number  of  laborers  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  ;  but,  as  government  will  not  pay  me  any- 
thing now,  I  find  my  cash  failing  me.  You  will  greatly  oblige 
me,.mynheer;  I  have  much  at  stake.  I  shall  either  gain  thirty 
thousand  francs,  in  spite  of  this  accident,  or  abandon  my  contract, 
and  allow  myself  to  be  ruined." 

"  How  much  are  the  works  worth  which  yon  have  already  com- 
pleted ?"  asked  Robyn. 

"  I  value  them  at  one  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"  How  much  have  you  to  receive  from  government?" 

"A  balance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs." 

"And  how  much  do  you  want  now  ?" 

"  I  can  manage  well  with  twenty-five  thousand  firancs  in  ready 
money." 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  francs !  that  is  a  terribly  large  sum  of 
money." 
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"  I  will  pay  you  pood  interest  for  it." 

"  But  I  don't  lend  money  on  interest." 

"  You  don't  want  interest  ?"  asked  the  contractor,  with  unaftect- 
ed  surprise.     "  I  had  lieard—  but  you  cannot  help  me,  then  V 

"  Tcs.     I  will  go  shares  wth  you." 

"What  do  you  mean,  mynheer?"  ,      a    a 

••  The  thing  is  clear  enough.  You  have  got  about  one  hundred 
thousand  francs' worth  of  work  to  do.  According  to  your  own 
statement  the  whole  affair  will  bring  you  in  about  thirty  thousand 
francs  clcir,  if  you  can  find  the  ready  money  you  want  Say 
twenty-eight  thousand  :  that  will  be  seven  thousand  francs  piofit 
on  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  Well,  now,  I  will  advance  you  the 
money  you  want  for  six  months ;  I  will  become  your  partner,  and 

*''"  Burrarcoo78ir,  you  must  be  making  a  mistake,  surely !" 
cried  the  contractor.     "  In  this  way  you  will  get  more  than  twen^ 
iv  five  Dcr  cent  for  your  money. 

"I  don't  take  interest  for  my  money,"  repeated  Robyn,  with  icy 

coldness. 

"But  would  you  share 
the  risk  of  all  thatmayyet 
happen  to  tJic  works  ?' 

"  There  arc  no  risks, 
you  say;  the  gain  is 
certain." 

"But  what  do  you 
demand  of  me  ?  I  don't 
clearly  understand  you." 

"  You  will  give  me 
your  bond  to  pay  me,  on 
a  given  day,  the  whole 
sum  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred 
francs." 

"And  you  advance  me 
only  twenty-five  thou- 
sand francs  V 

"  Precisely  so." 

The  contractor  bit  his 
lip  with  indignation, 
and  shuffled  his  feet  im- 
patiently. Uobyn  looked 
at  him  with  his  cold,  un- 
feeling eye.  Monck  was 
looking  at  him  from  be- 
hind. Neither  spoke  a 
word  for  a  few  minutes. 
At  length,  when  the  con- 
tractor's features  began 
to  indicate  dejection  and 
despair,  Robyn  said  : 

"  You  know  your  own 
affairs  best.  Mynheer 
Guido.  If  you  can  get 
tiie  money  you  want  on 
easier  terms,  go  and  get 
it.  I  would  rather  you 
did ;  for,  while  I  sinceio- 
ly  pity  honorable  men  in 
trouble,  I  don't  like  to 
part  with  ray  money 
lightly.  Only  consider 
that  the  three  thousand 
five  hundred  francs  that 
I  gain  by  joining  you  in 
your  contract  bear  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the 
total  of  your  profit.  And 
then  there  is  a  point 
worthy  your  considera- 
tion ;  I  would  let  you 
have  the  money  at  once, 
before  jou  leave  this 
house." 

The  contractor  sat 
still,  and  appeared  lost 
in  thought. 

"  Well,"  said  old 
Robyn,  with  a  dry- 
cough,  "  my  time  is  pre- 
cious— yes  or  no?  You 
are  quite  free  in  your 
decision.  You  would 
even  please  me  by  not 
pressing  the  Jnatter  fur- 
ther, and  by  going  away 
as  you  came." 

"The  contractor  rose 
suddenly,  and  said,  with 
a  convulsive  movement 
of  his  fists  : 

"  Be  it  so,  since  I  see 
no  other  way  of  extri- 
cating myself  from  my 
cmbaiTassment.      I  am 

ready    to    accept    your 

terms." 
Four  bonds  were  ready 

in  an  instant.    The  con- 
tractor signed  them  witli- 

out  a  single  remark,  and 

it  was  with  undisguised 

contempt  on  his  features 

that  he   took  the  bank 

notes      which      Monck 

placed  ill  his  hand.     He 

then     strode    from    the 

office  without  one  Avord  of  greeting,  and  opened  the  outer  door  for 

himself. 

Old  Robyn  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee.     Monck  appeared  be- 
side himself  with  joy,  and  exclaimed: 

"  Ha,  ha,  mynheer  !  this  is  a  lucky  throw.     The  bird  has  some 

good  feathers  left ;  lie  will  come  again,  he  will  come  again  !" 
"Yes,  yes,  my  good  Monck,"  said  Robyn,  with  a  smile;  "you 

deserve  to  be  rich,  for  you  know  what  gold  is,  and  how  men  may 

multiply  it  in   an   honorable   way.     Is   there   anything  else  on 

handr'^ 

"  Only  the  woman  whom  I  told   yesterday  to  come  again,  be- 
cause you  were  not  at  home.     The  information  I  have  got  about 

her  is  not  satisfactory.     'Tis  but  a  lean  beast;  she  does  not  weigh 

more  th.in  four  hundred  francs  in  all." 

"  Let  us  breathe  a  bit,  rest  on  our  oars  a  bit,"  said  Robyn  ;  "  we 

shall  soon  hear  whether  we  are  likely  to  make  anything  more  out 

of  her." 
And  again  a  deathlike  silence  pervaded  the  ofiSce,  interrupted 

only  by  Robyn's  fits  of  coughing. 


At  a  sign  from  his  master,  Monck  went  to  bring  the  poor  wo- 
man into  the  office,  and  bowed  her  into  the  same  chair  which  had 
been  so  recently  occupied  by  the  contractor,  and  tlicn  took  his 
accustomed  scat  at  his  desk.  The  poor  creature  made  a  violent 
effort  to  restrain  her  tears  as  she  saluted  Robyn. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure?"  he  asked. 

"Ah,  mynheer,"  she  moaned  forth,  "  I  am  so  unfortunate,  so 
wretched,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express  my  sorrows !     Your 


man, 
What 


compassion  is  my  last  refuge  ;  have  pity  on  me  !" 

"  Come  to  the  point,  come  to  the  point,"  grumbled  the  old 
without  one  trace  of  emotion  in  his  voice ;  "  speak  plainly, 
are  you  come  about  ?     You  are  trembling." 

"  Forgive  rac,  mynheer,"  said  the  woman,  sobbing,  and  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  despair  ;  "I  am  come  to  you  for  aid,  and  I  dare 
not  tell  you  the  frightful  mischance  that  has  befallen  me.  I  ought 
not,  perhaps,  lo  speak  of  it ;  but  you  arc  of  noble  mind.  The 
secret  I  have  to  confide  to  you  is  dearer  to  mo  than  life." 
"To  the  point,  to  the  po'int,"  coolly  repeated  Robyu. 


poor 


A   TYROLESE    CHAMOIS    HUiNTER. 

"  0  my  God,  what  a  confession  for  a  mother  to  make !"  said  th 
lor  creature,  weeping  bitterly.     "  Mynheer,  I  am  a  widow  wit 


iivc  cbilthen.  I  have  made  iikuiv  sarriliccs  in  order  to  give  a  good 
education  to  my  eldest  ."^on.  He  is  now  more  than  twenty  years 
old,  and  had  a  good  place  as  accountant  to  a  merchant.  My  poor 
boy  was  industrious  and  virtuous  ;  his  knowledge  and  his  affection 
made  me  iiappy.  But,  how  it  has  luippcned  I  know  not,  within 
the  last  few  months  be  has  got  into  bad  company  at  Brussels,  and 
has  squandered  much  money  in  secret  ways.  They  have  discov- 
ered that  be  lias  spent  money  which  be  had  received  from  the 
custonicis  of  liis  master.  Tliey  were  about  to  denounce  him  as  a 
thief;  but  1  went  to  his  master,  and  implored- him,  on  my  knees, 
to  spare  liiin  and  grant  mc  three  days  to  make  up  the  sum  that  is 
deficient.  On  this  condition  tlic  me'rchant  will  keep  the  miserable 
secret  for  me.  I  have  sought  everywhere,  amongst  all  my  rela- 
tions and  acquaintance,  to  borrow  the  requisite  money  ;  the  floors 
of  ten  houses  have  been  moistened  with  my  tears,  without  my 
being  able  to  disclose  the  cause  of  my  despairing  grief.  You 
alone,  mynheer,  can  aid   me.     This  very  evening  expires   the 


delay  granted  mc;  and,  unless  I  can  restore  the  money  to-day 
before  sunset,  my  son  will  be  led  away  by  gendarmes  before  my 
vcrv  eyes." 

''  So  your  son  is  a  thief?"  said  Robyn. 

Those  worils  smote  the  hapless  widow  with  terror,  and  her  tears 
flowed  thick  and  fast. 

"No,  mynheer!"  she  exclaimed,  with  energy;  "the  poor  lad 
has  been  led  astray.     He  is  in  bed,  more  dead  than  alive  ;  he  has 
a  fever  in  bis  braii'i  ;  he  does  nothing  but  cry  to  God  for  forgive-  " 
ness.     He  longs  to  die,  he  says,  to  atone  for  his  crime,  his  foolish 
crime." 

"  But,  my  good  woman,  what  is  the  drift  of  all  this  lamenta- 
tion ?  Tell  me  how  much  you  want,"  growled  Robyn,  with 
impatient  surliness. 

"A  thousand  francs,  mvnheer,"  answered  the  widow,  repress- 
ing her  sobs  and  tears  as  well  as  she  could. 

"A  thousand  francs!     What  trade  arc  you  of?" 
"  I  am  a  fashionable  milliner,  mynheer ;  my  daughters  help  IHe. 

The  credit  of  my  house 
is  good.  We  have  many 
customers,  and  get  on 
quite  comfortably  in  the 
world." 

"  Have  you  any  stock 
of  goods?" 
"No." 

"And  how  are  you  to 
pay  me  back  my  thou- 
sand francs,  in  case  I  am 
compassionate  enough 
to  lend  you  that  sum  f" 
rf'Ah,  mynheer,  just  as 
you  may  appoint  in  your 
kindness.  Wo  would 
pay  back  a  certain  sum 
every  month,  or  every 
quarter  ;  and,  perhaps, 
in  a  year,  or  a  year  and 
a  half,  we  might  save 
enough  to  repay  you  all. 
Then,  even  were  our 
debt  to  you  acquitted, 
we  should  never  forget 
the  inestimable  benefit 
voii  would  have  done 
us." 

Mynheer  Robyn  seemed 
to  think  for  a  while. 
Monck,  the  clerk,  stood 
u|),with  his  arms  crossed, 
and  smiled  as  he  gazed 
on  the  poor  widow  from 
behind.  After  a  brief 
pause.  Mynheer  Robyn 
muttered  to  himself  half 
aloud  :  "A  bad  business 
— as  bad  as  giving  one's 
money  away  altogether." 
The  widow  saw  in  his 
eye  some  token  of  hesi- 
talioii ;  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  said,  in  ac- 
cents of  most  earnest 
entreaty: 

"  For  the  love  of  God, 
kind,  generous  mynheer, 
do  not  refuse  my  request ; 
it  would  be  my  death  !" 
"  I  am  very  sorpy, 
mottier,"  answered  Ro- 
byn, with  more  feeling 
than  he  had  hitherto 
shown.  "  I  am  really 
very  sorry  that  I  cannot 
help  you — " 

"  You  cr(H  help  me!" 
shrieked  tlic  widow,  n.s 
she  fell  on  her  knees  at 
his  feet.  And  she  con- 
tinued :  "  O,  show  some 
pity  for  a  wretched  moth- 
er! We  will  pray  for 
your  happiness  and 
welfare  to  our  latest 
breath." 

Robyn  slowly  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  as 
tliough  he  would  have 
said,  "  Poor  unhappy 
creature  !"  But  Monck 
held  up  his  hand  with 
an  almost  imperative 
gesture. 

[to    be   CONTINDED.] 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

The  accompanying  fig- 
ure of  a   Tyrolese  cha- 
mois hunter  is  remark- 
able  not    only  for    the 
fidelity  and  minuteness 
with  which  the  artist  has 
represented  the  costume 
of   the    sports.nan,   but 
for  the  skill  with  which 
the  scenery  is  depicted, 
and  for  the  fine  general 
effect  of  the  whole  composition .     The  dress  of  the  chaniois  hunter 
is  simple,  but  pleasing  and  well  adapted  to  his  mountam  life.     A 
felt  hat  with  a  conical  crown,  and  a  moderately  broad  brim,  shel- 
ters his  Iiead.     It  is  decorated  by  a  little  plume.     The  blouse  is 
made  of  strong  cloth,  or  sometimes  of  leather;  the  breeches  of 
plush  or  leather.     The  leggins  are  fan< ifully  embroidered.     But  a 
peculiarity  of  the  equipment  is  the  stout,  hob-nailed  shoes  which 
give  the  hunter  so  firm  a  footing  on  the  rocks.     Shod  in  this  man- 
ner, with  his  alfjenslock,  a  strong  ash  pole  terminating  m  a  steel 
point,  the  daring  hunter  fears  not  to   climb  preciiuces,  the  mere 
aspect  of  which  would  make  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains  shudder. 
The  hunters  are  often  seen   liangin';-  on  an  almost  perpendicular 
1    face  of  rock,  with  their  heels  planted  in  some  crevice,  their  douhle- 
\    barreled  guns  in  their  hands,  watching  for  a  shot  at  the  swift  and 
agile  animal  they  pursue.     These  Tyrolese  are  expert  climbers, 
and  they  liesitate  not,  when  in  pursuit  of  game,  to  fling  themselves 
'   across  yawning  chasms,  where,  to  come  a  little  short  of  the  leap, 
would  be  to  be  hurled  to  certain  destruction.   Like  all  mountaineers, 
the  Tyrolese  are  a  free-hearted,  brave,  daring  and  gallant  race. 
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[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BRIDE. 

BT     JBLIZA     r.     MOBIARTT. 

The  cross,  the  beacon-guide  to  God, 

High  on  each  steeple  gleamed ; 
The  holy  chimes  orniinster  Iclls, 

Like  angel  Toices  seemed. 

Trom  stately  iialls  and  bumble  homes 

The  people  thronged  to  .wc 
The  bridal  of  the  only  child 

Of  Don  QonzalTolee. 

The  fairest  maiden  in  the  land. 

Her  fome  went  fi^r  and  near, 
And  goodness  wa-s  her  crowning  chann,' 

^Vhich  time  could  never  sere. 

The  siU-nt,  rcTerent,  anxious  crowd 

yilled  all  the  hallowed  aisles  ; 
The  sunlight  streurard  the  altar  o'er, 

IJke  Christ's  approving  smiles. 

A  gush  of  harmony  di?ine 

The  brtathiug  organ  pealed. 
And  angels  bore  the  hymn  on  hi^^b, 

Through  bea Ten's  wide  azure  field. 

Tfhilc  lovely  bauds  of  innocents, 

In  spotless  white  arrayed, 
Strewed  wreaths  before  the  vestal  train 

That  led  the  saintly  maid. 

With  folded  palms  upon  her  breast. 

And  robes  immaculate, 
One  of  the  seraphim  she  seemed, 

Who  on  the  throne  await. 

Each  face  sublime  emotion  showed, 

And  her's  wrapt  ecstacy ; 
Uprose  the  grand  Te  Deum's  praise, 
And  blessed  by  all  was  she. 

Before  the  altar  meekly  bowed, 
She  breathed  immortal  voWs; 
Her  home  a  cloister  evermore. 
And  Christ  her  chosen  spouse. 
<   »»»  I 
[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    DAGUERREOTYPE. 


BT   A.    MORTIMER   CLEVELAND. 

My  cousin  Fred  was  a  great  favorite.  He  certainly  was  un- 
commonly good  looking.  He  Was  tall,  and  well-formed,  had 
roguish  black  eyes,  splendid  whiskers  and  hair,  which  curling  a 
little  was  thrown  back  gracefully  from  a  forehead  sufficiently  high 
and  full.  He  talked  well ;  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  make  people 
satisfled  with  tliemsclves  and  him ;  said  the  most  common-place 
things  in  such  an  irresistible  manner  as  to  make  himself  esteemed 
a  rieal  wit.  He  was  fully  aware  of  his  good  points,  and  made  the 
most  of  them.  It  is  liardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  an  ego- 
tist, and  that  without  being  really  a  flirt,  he  was  addicted  to  the 
habit  so  common  among  the  lords  of  creation  of  flattering  him- 
self that  all  the  ladies  were  in  love  with  him.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  a  student  in  my  father's  office,  and  a  member  of  our  family. 
I  was  his  favorite  cousin,  and  to  me  he  showed  the  little  serious 
corner  of  his  heart ;  for  he  was  really  affectionate  and  sympa- 
thetic and  loving  of  his  friends,  although  many  people  would  not 
have  believed  it.  He  walked  one  morning  into  the  parlor  where 
I  was  practising,  enveloped  in  a  new  gray  suit  which  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  looking  as  wicked  as  mischief  itself. 
"Well,  Amy,"  said  he,  "I'm  ready.  Farewell." 
"  Farewell,"  replied  I,  looking  round.  "  So  you  arc  ready — 
ready  for  what  V 

"  My  journey,  of  course." 
"  To  be  sure ;  but  where  are  you  going  V 
"  Why,  I  am  sure  I  thought  I  told  you.   I  am  going  out  West." 
"  Well  that's  very  comfortable  news  for  you  to  interrupt  my 
lesson  with  ;  very  comfortable  too  for  me  to  believe  that  the  in- 
terruption will  be  the  last  till  your  return.     How  long  shall  you 
8^y  ■!" 

"  1  shan't  be  back  before  next  week.     You'll  miss  your  broth- 
er, Amy,  wont  you  V 

"  Miss  you  f     I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully." 
I  then  began  to  realize  how  much  I  was  going  to  lose.     I  knew 
that  his  "  before  next  week  "  mciint  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
He  was  serious  now.     He  only  wanted  some  one  to  interpret  his 
words  ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  be  serious  too. 

"  You  will  write  to  iqe,  wont  you,  Amy  ?    and  direct    '  Out 
West.'" 

"  No,  yon  naughty  boy,  I  wont  write  a  word.     You  might  have 
told  me  you  wore  going  licfore." 

"  If  you  have  any  messages  to  send  to  the  people,  there  is  time 
for  them  now." 

"  You  ought  not  to  take  me  so  by  surprise." 
"  What  was  the   need  of  your  feeling  sorry  any  longer  7     I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  you  sorry.    Come,  don't  pout  any  more.  You 
look  a  great  deal  prettier  when  you  smile." 

I  knew  this  was  true  ;  but  I  wouldn't  smile  until  I  had  an  occa- 
sion for  it,  which  came  soon  enough. 

'.'  Well,  really,  Fred,  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?" 
f  Q,  in  a  little  while.     When  I'm  married  I'll  send  for  you  to 
cotne  and  live  with  me.     Tliere's  the  carriage  for  me.     Good-by, 
Amy.     Be  a  good  girl,  and  don't  forget  your  brother." 

He  was  off  in  a  moment,  and  I  went  again  to  my  practising, 
until  I  happened  to  remember  that  Fred  was  gone  perhaps  for 


years,  and  I  couldn't  practise  if  it  had  been  to  save  my  life ;  so  I 
sat  down  in  a  low  chair  behind  the  door  and  began  to  have  a  good 
hearty  cry.  In  the  midst  ot  this  interesting  operation  I  was  in- 
terrupted by  some  one  pulling  my  handkerchief  from  my  eyes. 
Fred  stood  before  mc. 

"  Why,  Fred,  I  thought  you  had  gone  out  Westi" 
"  So  I  did,  but  I've  come  back  again.  You  see  I  had  my  da- 
guerreotype taken  for  you,  and  I  forgot  to  leave  it,  so  I  came  back 
with  it.  Now  aint  you  delighted '!"  And  indeed  I  was,  tliough 
of  course  I  knew  this  was  not  the  reason  of  his  coming  back  ;  and 
he  put  in  my  hand  a  small  box  containing  a  daguerreotype. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  isn't  that  as  good  as  life  ?  Don't  I  make 
a  splendid  picture  V 

I  opened  it  and  found  the  picture  of  a  young  lady,  very  young, 
not  more  tlian  fifteen  or  sixteen,  almost  childish  in  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  attitude  and  dress,  and  yet  in  the  earnest,  serious  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes,  and  the  deep  repose  of  the  features,  there 
was  denoted  maturity  beyond  the  age.  Fred  had  been  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  liad  not  observed  my  start  of  surprise, 
so  that  I  considered  it  for  a  long  time  attentively.  All  at  once  he 
started  up,  saying : 

"  You  don't  speak.  Amy."  And  tlien  looking  at  the  picture  in 
my  hand,  he  smiled  a  little  differently  from  his  usual  careless 
manner,  and  said,  "  You  think  I  have  changed  some,  don't  you'? 
Well,  I  have  made  a  mistake,  for  which  I  was  sorry  at  first,  but  I 
don't  care  now.  Here  is  the  bo.x  I  designed  for  you."  And  he 
passed  me  a  very  line  likeness  of  himself. 

But  as  Fred  was  with  me,  it  must  be  confessed  I  was  much 
more  interested  in  the  strangely  beautiful  and  interesting  new  face 
presented  to  me.  Fred  was  silent,  and  at  last  put  out  his  hand  to 
take  it. 

"  Tell  me,  Fred,  who  this  is." 
"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  but  cannot." 
"Don't  you  know  ?" 
"  Certainly  not,  or  I  could  tell  you." 
"  Well,  then,  tell  me  how  it  came  into  your  possession." 
"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.     I  found  it." 
"  Don't  be,so  provoking.     I  want  to  know  everything  about  it 
that  you  know  :  where  you  found  it,  and  when,  and  how." 
"  Well,  Miss  Curiosity,  I  found  it  this  morning." 
"  And  so  this  was  the  occasion  of  your  being  left  by  the  ears  ?" 
"  Precisely  so.     Immediately  before  me  a  carriage  stopped,  con- 
taining quite  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.     I  imagined 
they  would  be  fellow-travellers,  and  was  going  to  interest  myself 
in  them,  when  my  old  college  chum,  Alfred  Clarke,  came  along. 
I  was  so  delighted  to  see  him  that  I  forgot  everything  else,  and 
did  not  even  notice  that  the  car  bell  was  just  ringing  for  passen- 
"•ers  to  take  their  seats.     In  the  bustle  of  the  crowd,  and  confu- 
sion caused  by  Clarke's  voice,  I  heard  distinctly  the  voice  of  a 
lady,  saying,  '  Good-by,  Edward,'  and  the  answer  in  Edward's 
manly  tones,  '  Good-by,  Alice.'     There  was  a  peculiar  sweetness 
in  the  lady's  voice  which  impelled  me  to  look  ;  but  Clarke  talked 
on,  until  suddenly,  as  the  car  started,  he  left  me  and  jumped  on. 
I  started  to  follow  him,  but  my  foot  struck  something  and  I  stum- 
bled.    I  picked  myself  up,  and  found  this  little  box,  which  I  at 
first  supposed  to   be  the  one  I  had  designed  to  leave  with  you. 
Opening  it  mechanically,  I  discovered  my  mistake,  and  also  found 
to  my  chagrin  that  the  cars  were  under  full  speed,  and  I  must 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  wait  till  to-morrow.     But  aint  you 
glad  ?     You  haven't  said  one  word  about  my  picture.     Don't  you 
find  it  charming  V 

"  You  haven't  given  me  a  chance  to  speak  a  word,"  said  I, 
taking  the  two  pictures  and  placing  them  side  by  side.  "  What 
a  handsome  couple." 

"  Amy,"  said  Fred,  quite  gravely. 
"  Well,  Fred."  m 

"  Don't  you  have  any  suspicion  who  the  original  oi  this  picture 
—this  Alice  is  V 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  Alice  V 

"  Why,  I  heard  her  called  Alice  this  afternoon.  That  voice 
could  belong  to  nobody  else." 

Poor  Fred  1  I  saw  that  he  was  too  much  interested  in  the  un- 
known. But  as  if  to  confirm  his  impression,  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
few  words  in  delicate  pencil  writing  upon  the  corner  of  the  box 
which  had  contained  the  picture,  and  which  had  passed  before  un- 
noticed by  both  of  us.     "  Au  revoir. — A." 

"  There,  Amy,"  continued  he,  "  is  confirmation  enough  that 
my  impression  was  true.  And  now  how  am  I  to  find  her  out? 
You  see  it  makes  me  very  sorry  to  have  to  keep  this  article  which 
belongs  to  somebody  else." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  I  have  no  such  conscientious  scru- 
ples ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  possess  anything  so  beautiful.  I'll 
take  it  off  your  hands." 

"  But  it  is  my  duty  to  find  the  real  owner,  my  obliging  little 
cousin." 

"  You  have  only  to  advertise  for  a  nice  young  man  named  Ed- 
ward, and  he  will  bo  the  owner." 

I  said  it  on  i)urpose  to  make  hira  jealous,  and  I  succeeded  ;  but 
he  would  not  show  it,  and  adopted  my  idea  immediately. 

"  Yes,  I  will  advertise  it.  Edward  has  gone  off  in  the  cars, 
but  Alice  will  come  for  it ;  and  if  it  is  at  all  con-ect  she  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  proving  property." 

"  O,  but  Fred,  it's  really  too  bad  to  have  to  give  up  so  beautiful 
an  article  ;  and  then  to  find  the  lady  and  learn  tliat  she  is  engaged 
would  be  provoking."  I  did  enjoy  teasing  him,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, and  I  felt  myself  entitled  to  some  revenge  for  all  the  times 
ho  had  teased  mo.  "  And  then  if  you  advertise,  you  will  have  to 
stay  a  few  days  longer,  or  you  might  leave  it  with  mo." 
"  O,  yes,  of  course  I  shall  stay  myself." 
The  picture  was  duly  advertised,  and  Fred  lingered  more  than 


a  week ;  but  no  person  came  to  claim  it.  But  as  the  probability 
of  his  finding  the  owner  grew  less,  his  interest  in  it  did  not  at  all 
decrease.  At  last,  however,  he  could  stay  no  longer,  and  left, 
taking  his  treasure  with  hira  ;  for  I  could  not  persuade  him  it  was 
best  for  him  to  leave  it  with  me. 

He  went  out  AVest,  and  went  about  considerably,  and  finally  lie 
located  himself  in  one  of  the  flourishing  villages  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  would  be,  he  said,  a  city  before  a  hundred  years.  Ho 
was  very  successful.  Everybody  said  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
great  man,  wealtlty,  and  perhaps  the  governor  of  the  next  new 
State  ;  and  many  of  our  mutual  friends  began  to  offer  me  con- 
grntiilations,  in  all  simplicity  of  heart  imagining  that  if  he  was 
the  governor  I  must  necessarily  in  the  course  of  time  be  the  gov- 
ernor's wife.  Others  wondered  that  he  did  not  return  and  seek  a 
wife  among  the  many  fair  friends  he  had  left  behind.  The  secret 
of  the  picture  remained  between  us  two.  Wo  had  come  to  talk 
about  it  very  seriously  ;  and  if  ever  a  man  was  in  love  sincerely 
and  earnestly,  he  was  ;  not,  he  firmly  protested,  with  the  beautiful 
hair,  or  sweet  little  mouth,  or  fair  round  arm,  but  he  argued,  this 
picture  must  have  an  original,  and  this  representation  of  her  de- 
clares that  she  must  have  a  character  very  lovely,  and  by  no 
means  common.  "  I  shall  find  her  some  day,  and  I  shall  certain- 
ly wait  till  I  do."  I  shared  his  faith.  It  really  seemed  to  me  so 
much  a  reality  that  I  began  at  last  almost  to  imagine  that  I  had 
seen  her,  and  in  my  conversation  with  Fred,  and  letters  to  him, 
invariably  spoke  of  my  future  cousin-in-law  Alice. 

And  so  the  years  went  by.  Fred's  yearly  visits  had  been  short, 
and  gradually,  as  he  became  more  and  more  devoted  to  business, 
his  letters  became  shorter  and  less  fi-equent.  I  began  to  wish  he 
would  find  Alice  soon,  or  cease  waiting  for  her.  I  feared  for  him 
the  passing  away  of  those  delicate  perceptions  which  are  so  de- 
sirable in  a  gentleman,  and  which  familiar  intercourse  with  refined 
ladies  is  so  well  calculated  to  bring  out.  And  as  Fred  was  be- 
coming so  old  that  it  was  no  more  the  same  pleasure  for  him  to 
give  so  much  attention  to  the  ladies,  as  he  had  become  less  in- 
clined to  it  from  the  fact  that  he  was  so  much  interested  in  Alice, 
and  as  he  was  so  constantly  and  so  successfully  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, I  feared  that  selfishness  into  which  people  in  his  circumstan- 
ces are  so  liable  to  grow.  I  doubted  not  that  he  would  find 
some  one  whom  he  would  love  and  marry,  even  should  he  not 
find  Alice,  for  almost  all  men,  I  believe,  may  transfer  an  affection, 
however  devoted,  to  another  object  than  the  one  on  which  it  is 
first  placed.  But  I  feared  that  Fred's  love  was  becoming  to  him 
an  unreal  thing,  and  that  the  henefit  which  naturally  results  to  a 
young  man  from  the  fact  of  his  loving,  would  not  be  to  him,  and 
that  in  case  he  should  transfer  his  affections  it  would  be  too  late. 
I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  Fred's  letters,  which  will  indicate 
the  progress  of  this  little  story.  The  first  was  received  about  four 
years  after  he  first  went  away.     Here  it  is. 

"  I  was  at  church  last  evening,  and  sat  in  the  gallery,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church,  below,  I  saw  the  face  which  has 
haunted  me  so  long.  Though  I  had  been  expecting  it,  yet  you 
may  believe  that  I  was  at  first  incredulous.  But  thene  was  no 
mistake.  Of  this  I  was  convinced,  as  I  watched  her  closely  dur- 
ing tlie  remainder  of  the  services.  Her  companions  were  stran- 
gers to  me,  and  I  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  them  until  I  had 
found  some  one  who  could  give  me  information  respecting  them. 
I  asked  my  neighbors  on  each  side.  I  believe  they  thought  mc 
deranged ;  but  they  were  as  ignorant  as  myself.  All  my  efforts 
to  reach  them  as  we  came  out  were  unsuccessful.  I  lost  them  in 
the  crowd,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  find  them  or  learn 
anything  more  of  them  ;  but  it  gave  me  great  joy,  a  new  hope,  a 
proof  that  sometime  I  shall  see  her.  Alice  is  living,  not  far  from 
me  perhaps,  perhaps  in  this  very  city  (for  wo  are  a  city  now).  Of 
course  you  cannot  imagine  my  feelings,  but  you  can  and  will  sym- 
pathize with  your  brother  Fred." 

After  a  few  months,  during  which  Fred  had  madp  constant  and 
unavailing  search,  irresistibly  impelled  by  tlie  circumstance  which 
had  revived  his  hope,  I  received  another  letter,  from  which  I  make 
an  extract. 

"  O,  Amy,  the  worst  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  such  as  I 
could  and  would  never  believe  ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ask 
you  for  your  sympathy.  The  secret  of  my  heart,  its  hope  and 
fear  and  happiness,  and  now  its  great  grief,  which  have  been  and 
shall  be  secret  to  all  the  world  besides,  are  still  open  to  you.  Alice 
is  found,  and,  how  shall  I  write  it,  lost  forever  to  me.  Last  week 
(I  have  not  felt  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  it  before),  on  Friday, 
I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from  my  friend  Clarke. 
He  is  settled  in  my  neighborhood — that  is,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  me.  I  hadn't  seen  him  before  for  many  months  ;  he  had 
been  married  since,  and  was  looking  as  delighted  and  happy  as  a 
man  ought  under  any  circumstances.  Of  course  I  was  not  slow 
in  offering  my  congratulations,  since  I  fancied  I  could  sympathize 
in  his  joy.  The  hojio  of  soon  meeting  Alice,  and  being  perfectly 
happy  myself,  was  ever  present,  and  I  was  particularly  hopeful 
this  morning.  You  may  imagine  I  was  good-natiued,  for  I  could 
even  endure  jiatiently  to  hear  Clarke's  praises  of  his  bride.  '  Just 
wait,'  I  thought  to  myself,  '  till  you  see  my  Alice.' 

"'I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Winchester,'  said  he,  'you  must  fol- 
low ray  example.  You  are  old  enough  certainly,  and  ought  to  be 
married.  I  know  a  lady  that  will  just  suit  you,  a  lovely  little 
creature,  a  cousin  of  my  wife,  who — ' 

"  '  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,'  '  I  replied,  drily,  '  I've  no  doubt 
you  arc  a  good  judge.  Possibly  I  can  suit  myself  as  well  as  you 
have  done.' 

"  '  You  are  engaged  already  perhaps  V 

"  '  Confound  the  man,'  I  thought,  '  why  can't  he  stop.'  And 
I  replied  that  I  was  quite  at  liberty,  but  I  could  not  see  that  that 
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obliged  mc  to  care  anything  about  his  wife's  cousin.     I  was  fast 
losing  my  temper. 

"  '  There's  where  you  are  right,'  replied  Clarke,  whose  temper 
was  proof  against  any  assault.  '  I  see  how  it  is.  I  wish  you  all 
success,  and  at  any  time  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  our 
house.  What  changes  have  been  since  we  came  out  hero  nearly 
five  years  ago.  T>o  yon  remember  tlmt  morning  we  met,  as  I  was 
on  my  way,  when  you  came  near  being  the  occasion  of  ray  being 
left  behind  r 

"  '  Yes,  I  have  occasion  to  remember  it.  You  made  me  so  late 
that  I  could  not  go  that  day,  as  I  had  been  intending  to.' 

"  '  Really,  that  was  unfortunate.  I'd  no  idea  you  were  on  the 
point  of  such  a  journey.' 

"  'Nor  I  you.' 

"  '  But  you  were  also  the  occasion  of  my  meeting  with  a  loss, 
quite  serious  at  the  time,  though  it  was  afterwards  replaced.  It 
was  a  miniature  which  I  was  just  going  to  show  you,  and  had 
taken  from  my  pocket  for  the  purpose,  when  I  perceived  the  bell 
had  stopped,  and  tlie  ears  were  just  starting.  For  a  moment  I 
forgot  the  box  which  contained  the  picture,  and  only  knew  that 
it  was  gone  after  I  was  seated  in  the  cars.  If  I  had  only  known 
you  were  going  with  me,  I  might  have  spared  myself  much  vexa- 
tion, for  we  would  have  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  talk.  But  it  is 
as  well ;  since  now  I  have  the  original,  of  course  the  picture  is  of 
comparatively  little  value.' 

'  "  You  can  faintly  imagine  my  feelings  as  I  heard  liim,  as  the 
truth  gradually  dawned  upqn  mo  that  the  idol  of  my  thoughts 
during  all  my  sleeping  and  waking  hours  for  so  many  years,  was 
the  wife  of  my  friend,  was  even  at  the  time  I  began  to  worship 
her  betrothed  to  him.  And  I  knew  too  that  this  might  have  been 
prevented  if  I  could  have  started  with  him  that  day  and  seen  the 
picture  as  he  designed ;  yet  scarcely  wishing  that  I  could  have 
been  spared  the  agony  of  the  pursuit,  if  at  the  same  time  I 
must  relinquish  all  those  sweet  hopes  of  the  past.  Certainly  not 
knowing  what  I  wished,  and  scarcely  what  I  said,  I  replied  that  a 
great  deal  of  vexation  might  have  been  spared  me  if  I  could  have 
known  it,  for — I  could  not  finish  my  sentence. 

"'Good  lieavens  !  Winchester,  what  aiis  you?  You  are  as 
pale  as  death.' 

"  I  was  very  weak,  but  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  great  eftbrt, 
and  controlling  my  physical  powers  by  the  strong  power  of  will, 
I  arose,  and  assisted  by  Clarke,  walked  to  the  window  which  he 
had  opened,  believing  it  might  be  the  effect  of  the  w;u-m  room. 

"  '  Are  you  subject  to  such  attacks,  Winchester  V 

"  '  O,  no.     I  shall  be  better  directly.' 

" '  You  need  change  of  Scene,  and  a  little  rest.  You  must 
come  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  us  ;  Alice,  that  is  my  wife, 
would  make  you  very  welcome.  You  arc  really  ill,'  said  he,  with 
much  anxiety  in  his  tone. 

"And  I  felt  that  to  hear  the  name  of  my  own  beloved  thus  pro- 
nounced by  another  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  But  it  would 
not  do  to  yield  to  my  weakness ;  the  power  of  my  will  conquered 
for  the  time,  and  I  replied  to  him  that  I  could  not  leave  imme- 
diately, and  that  when  I  could,  I  should  be  most  happy  to.  visit 
him.  Fortunately  it  was  near  the  time  when  he  was  to  leave  for 
home,  and  as  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  need  him  at  all,  and  as 
I  seemed  better,  he  left  me — fortunately,  I  said,  for  I  could  not 
have  endured  his  presence  any  longer  then.  Of  the  following 
day  I  will  say  nothing ;  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  me  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  done  to-day,  as  the  result  of  my  reflections.  1 
have  looked  my  last  at  that  face  you  know  so  well ;  I  have  sealed 
up  the  box,  and  within  it  I  enclosed  a  note  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  and  mailed  it  to  Clarke  this  morning  : 

"  '  Of  course  )-ou  did  not  imagine,  my  friend,  that  I  found  your 
picture,  any  more  than  I  thought  I  was  learning  to  love  the  be- 
loved of  my  friend.  In  one  respect  j-ou  may  congratulate  your- 
self that  it  has  been  in  my  po.ssession.  No  unapi)reciativc  eye 
has  ever  for  a  moment  rested  upon  it.  More  carefully  than  I 
have  guarded  my  own  soul  from  injury,  have  I  guarded  this  rep- 
resentation of  your  Alice,  whom  1  fondly  hoped  to  find  and  ap- 
propriate to  myself.  With  this  hoi)e  removed,  knowing  what  the 
reality  is,  1  cannot  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  retain  that  which 
has  been  by  me  most  valued  of  anything  on  earth.  I  send  you 
back  your  property,  realizing  while  I  do  it  that  good  as  it  is,  it  is 
comparatively  worthless,  now  that  you  have  the  original,  and  to 
rae  if  was  beyond  price.  You  will  understand,  my  friend,  why  I 
cannot  visit  you  now.  I  could  not  endure  to  see  Mrs.  Clarke  at 
jirescnt,  nor  you  either,  even  though  I  remain  as  ever,  and  wish- 
ing you  all  possible  happiness,  your  true  friend.  I  shall  try  to 
make  arrangements  for  visiting  the  East  very  soon.' 

"  So,  Amy,  you  may  be  looking  out  for  me  before  long.  I 
shall  write  you  again  before  I  start." 

In  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks  I  received  the  following  : 

"  I  shall  not  be  at  home  this  spring,  Amy,  and  you'd  better 
burn  my  last  letter.  It's  all  nonsense.  I'll  try  and  see  if  I  can 
be  patient  enough  to  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  since.  I  told 
you,  I  believe,  of  my  sending  the  miniature  to  Clarke.  He  was 
so  much  astonished  and  affected  by  what  I  wrote  then  that  ho 
started  immediately  and  came  back  to  me. 

"  '  This  will  never  do,  Winchester,'  said  he,  rushing  into  my 
room;  'there's  no  use  of  your  running  away  from  us  so.  Mrs. 
Clarke  has  commissioned  mo  to  bring  you  home  with  me;  she  is 
very  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  you  must  come.' 

"  '  You  have  not — ' 

"  '  Been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  her  you  arc  in  love  with  her. 
Of  course  not.     It  is  not  best  to  )ield  to  difHculties  ;  face  them.' 

"  '  So  I  intend  to  do;  but  do  not  ask  mo  to  visit  you  at  your 
home ;  I  cannot  do  it.     I  am  going  East  soon.' 

"  '  But  that  will  be  of  no  use  ;  you  must  come  with  mc.  That 
was  an  unfortunate  affair  about  the  picture  ;  but  you  must  accus- 
tom yourself  to  things  just  as  they  are.' 

"  His  manner  hurt  me.     I  felt  provoked  with  hira  for  seeming 


so  indifferent  to  my  great  sorrow,  which  I  had  confided  to  him 
mostly  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  returning  the  picture. 
I  had  at  least  exi)ectcd  him  to  respect  it  and  regard  my  wishes. 
He  only  scorned  bent  upon  subjecting  my  feelings  to  the  severest 
ordeal. 

"  '  You  have  no  right  to  insist  nijon  this,  Clarke,  and — ' 

" 'I  toll  you,  Fred,  I  will  take  no  refusal.  I  do  not  wish  to 
subject  you  to  unnecessary  annoyance,  hut  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  only  by  seeing  Mrs.  Clarke  that  the  effocts  of  your  mistake  will 
pass  away.  I  am  not  going  to  consent  to  have  you  miserable, 
and  despairing,  and  imagining  yourself  the  victim  of  misplaced 
affection,  casting  off  my  friendship  as  well  as  that  of  my  wife, 
when  by  acting  as  a  man  of  sense  you  may  save  yourself  from  an 
unhappy  future.  1  tell  j'ou  if  you  don't  come,  I'll  tell  Alice  all 
about  you.' 

"  '  I  am  not  convinced  by  your  argument  nor  moved  by  your 
threats,  Clarke,  but  since  you  have  determined  a  course  of  action 
for  me,  I  will  sati.sfy  you  ;  I  will  go  with  you.  You  may  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  how  much  I  can  suffer,  if  you  are  so 
anxious,  though  I  warn  you  it  will  probably  result  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  friendship.  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you  at  any 
moment.' 

'"No  you  are  not;  you  arc  to  make  arrangements  to  stay  a 
few  weeks  at  least.' 

"I  obeyed  him  mechanically,  for  to  the  whole  arrangement  I 
was  forcing  myself  into  an  indifference  of  feeling,  and  my  man- 
ner showed  it.  Clarke  did  not  mind  me  at  all ;  he  seemed  de- 
lighted, and  I  should  have  been  constantly  more  and  more  pro- 
voked only  for  the  fact  that  I  was  determined  to  be  indifferent. 
You  would  hardly  believe  me  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  retained 
my  indifference  as  we  were  approaching  Clarke's  house,  so  I  will 
confess  to  you  that  it  was  quite  otherwise.  However,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  martyr  of  myself.  But  you  are  anxious  to  hear 
the  result,  and  do  not  care  so  much  about  my  reflections  by  the 
way.  Clarke  has  a  cozy  little  home,  and  he  took  me  into  his  par- 
lor, charmingly  neat  and  tasteful,  as  I  should  know  Alice  would 
make  it,  and  said  he  would  speak  to  his  wife.  He  came  back  in 
a  few  minutes  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  a  charming  little  wo- 
man, but  not  at  all  my  Alice  ;  and  yet  strangely  enough  her 
name  is  Alice.  She  made  me  very  welcome  in  the  same  voice 
which  had  been  so  long  ringing  in  my  cws.  Of  course  I  was 
very  glad  that  Clarke  had  forced  me  to  accept  of  his  invitation. 
Yet  it  was  very  strange ;  of  course  I  could  not  understand  it. 
The  miniature  had  not  been  disowned  by  Clarke ;  it  must  have 
been  the  one  he  had  lost,  and  who  but  his  betrothed  would  have 
given  him  her  face  with  a  tender  message  ?  Then  too  he  had 
said  the  picture  was  less  valuable  to  him  since  he  had  the  original. 
What  could  he  have  meant  ?  And  when  I  had  been  perplexing 
myself  with  these  thoughts  I  would  look  at  Mrs.  Clarke,  half  ex- 
pecting to  discover  in  her  some  resemblance  to  the  picture.  It 
was  quite  impossible  ;  Mrs.  Clarke  has  a  fair  round  face,  and  the 
most  beautiful  light  brown  hair  waving  about  her  brow  and  fall- 
ing in  graceful  curls.  She  is  entirely  difl^erent  from  the  Alice  of 
whom  I  have  been  dreaming  so  long  ;  and  when  I  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  Clarke,  his  calm  face  betrayed  no  suspicion  of  my  em- 
barrassment. 

"  Mrs.  Clarke  left  us  after  a  little  while,  and  I  was  just  going 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  interrogate  Clarke  concerning  the 
strange  affair,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  calm,  sweet 
voice  of  a  lady  singing.  It  came  in  through  the  open  window. 
I  looked  out  involuntarily,  but  saw  only  the  skirt  of  a  dress  and 
a  straw  hat  swinging  by  the  string,  as  they  disappeared  through 
one  of  the  doors  leading  into  the  house.  In  another  moment  she 
was  with  us,  her  hands  full  of  wild  flowers,  the  heavy  braids  of 
dark  hair  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  wind,  the  color  just  a  little 
deepened  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  great  ani- 
mation, the  sweet  little,  mouth  parted  just  ready  to  speak,  when 
she  stopped  on  observing  a  stranger.  O,  Amy,  it  was  ray  idol — 
my  worshipped  one.  Of  all  the  thoughts  that  crowded  through 
my  mind  at  that  instant,  I  remember  only  that  I  expected  Clarke 
to  introduce  me  to  his  wife,  thinking  he  had  been  playing  some 
game  with  me,  and  great  was  my  surprise  and  delight  when  he 
said  : 

"'Mr.  Winchester,  permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  sister 
Annie.' 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  said.  I  think  I  must  haVe 
acted  like  a  fool.  I  was  beside  myself  with  joy.  Alice,  no, 
Annie,  was  the  sister  of  my  friend.  You  see  that  '  A '  may  stand 
for  Annie  as  well  as  Alice,  and  I  never  was  very  particular  about 
the  name.  But  then  Clarke  knew  that  I  was  in  love  with  his  sis- 
ter, and  how  I  had  worshipped  her  picture,  yet  he  had  insisted 
upon  my  visiting  him.  Evidently  he  was  willing  I  should  talk  love 
to  Annie,  and  I  promised  myself  I  would  do  it  the  first  opportu- 
nity. Ah,  Amy,  you  should  see  her  !  The  picture  taken  so  long 
ago,  beautiful  as  it  is,  does  no  justice  to  her  as  she  is  now,  in  the 
full  glory  of  her  womanlj'  perfection.  How  angry  I  was  with 
myself  for  my  awkwardness,  and  I  do  not  remember  one  word  of 
what  I  said  while  Annie  was  in  the  room,  and  should  believe  that 
I  did  not  speak  had  I  not  been  positively  informed  that  I  did. 

"  '  You  are  under  great  obligations,  Annie,'  said  Clarke,  '  to 
my  friend  for  the  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  your  miniature, 
which  I  was  so  careless  as  to  lose  so  long  ago.  You  know  I  told 
you  the  other  day  that  it  was  found.' 

"  Annie's  look  of  inquiry  satisfied  me  that  Clarke  had  not  be- 
trayed me.  I  was  grateful  and  looked  imploringly  at  him,  and 
ho  told  his  sister  the  story  of  his  losing  and  my  finding  her  min- 
iature very  correctly,  except  for  a  few  embellishments  of  his  own, 
which  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  insert,  though  he  was 
kind  enough  to  pass  quietly  over  my  real  feelings.  Well,  Amy, 
the  whole  story  may  be  told  in  a  few  words  now.     Clarke  gave 


me  his  free  consent  to  win  if  I  could  his  beautiful  sister,  and — 
and — it's  all  settled  between  us  now. 

"  One  thing  puzzled  mc  very  much,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  should  be 
named  Alice,  and  that  her  voice  should  have  sounded  so  familiar 
tome;  and  her  husband  has  confessed  to  me  that  his  acquain- 
tance with  his  wife  and  his  interest  in  her  commenced  that  very 
day  on  wliicli  bo  left  me.  She  w-as  coming  out  West  to  visit 
sonic  relatives,  and  by  means  of  mutual  friends  they  became  ac- 
quainted. Was  it  not  a  strange  coincidence  1  But  I  cannot  stop 
to  write  any  more  now.  You  shall  visit  us  both  soon,  and  till 
then  farewell." 

I  have  visited  thorn.  My  cousin  Annie  and  I  arc  the  best  of 
friends,  and  Fred  declares  it  is  a  sweeter  name  than  Alice,  and 
says  that  Annie's  voice  is  much  more  musical  than  that  of  Alice. 
It  was  quite  a  long  time  before  wo  learned  to  call  her  by  her  right 
name.  Fred  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  Alice  to  their  littlo 
daughter,  but  Annie  declared  she  would  always  be  jealous  of  any 
one  who  bore  that  name,  even  if  it  were  her  own  daughter.  She 
insisted  that  the  child  should  have  my  name. 

Fred  does  not  seem  quite  so  splendid  since  his  marriage.  He 
is  a  kind  husband,  and  agreeable  enough  to  other  pco|)le,  but  he 
seems  to  mo  a  vast  deal  more  like  other  men,  more  common-place, 
and  not  at  all  invested  with  that  peculiar  faculty  of  being  inter- 
esting for  which  everybody  used  to  give  hira  credit.  I  cannot  but 
wonder  as  I  witness  the  enthusiastic  affection  with  which  Annie 
regards  him,  and  I  always  say  to  myself,  it  is  all  owing  to  the 
flattery  which  ho  bestowed  .so  profusely  upon  her  before  he  ever 
saw  her,  by  means  of  that  picture,  which  I  need  scarcely  say  is 
placed  safely  away,  as  Fred  says,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  "  our 

daughter." 

<  ^.^  > 

THE  MOTHERS  Of  GREAT  MEN. 

Lord  Bacon's  mother  was  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  ; 
she  was  skilled  in  many  languages,  and  translated  and  wrote  sev- 
eral works  that  displayed  learning,  acuteness,  and  taste.  Hume, 
the  historian,  mentions  his  mother,  daughter  of  Sir  1).  Falconer, 
president  of  the  College  of  Justice,  as  n  woman  of  "  singular 
merit,"  and  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  devoted  herself  en- 
tirely to  his  education.  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan  was  a  wom.in  of 
considerably  abilities.  It  was  writing  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence 
that  first  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  afterwards  her  hu.sband. 
She  also  wrote  a  novel  highly  praised  by  Doctor  Johnjon.  Schil- 
ler's mother  was  an  amiable  woman  ;  she  bad  a  strong  relish  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  poe- 
try. Schiller  was  her  favorite  cliild.  Goethe  thus  speaks  of  his  pa- 
rents :  "  I  inherited  from  my  father  a  certain  sort  of  eloquence, 
calculated  to  enforce  my  doctrines  to  my  auditors ;  from  my 
mother  I  derived  my  faculty  of  representing  all  that  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive  with  energy  and  vivacity.  Lord  Erskinc's 
mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  talent  and  discernment ;  by  her 
advice  her  son  betook  himself  to  the  bar.  Mrs.  Thomson,  moth- 
er of  the  poet,  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  natural  endowments, 
with  a  warmth  and  vivacity  of  imagination  scarcely  inferior  to 
her  son.  Boerhaave's  mother  acquired  a  high  knowledge  of  med- 
icine. Sir  Walter  Scott's  mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr. 
llutberford,  W.  S.,  was  a  woman  of  accomplishment.  She  had 
a  good  taste  for,  and  wrote  poetry,  which  ap))Carcd  in  print  in 
1789.  Najjolcon's  father  was  a  man  of  no  peculiar  mind  ;  but  his 
mother  was  distinguished  for  her  understanding. — The  Teadier. 


MORNING. 

Morning !  what  hour  is  like  unto  thine  ?  Thou  scattcrcst  from 
thy  wing  freshness  and  fragrance  ;  thou  revivest  all  nature  from 
the  death  of  night.  Shall  not  a  morning  also  come  for  the  soul 
of  man  1  Must  he,  when  the  day-star  of  life  is  set,  forever  lie  in 
his  dark  and  narrow  cell  i  No,  for  some  high  purpose,  known 
only  to  the  Infinite  mind,  arc  wo  created  ;  and  not  for  the  few 
brief  hours  of  pain  and  sorrow  which  we  pass  in  a  perishing 
world.  This  our  mortal  existence  must  share  the  fate  of  yon 
bodiless  vapor  that  skirts  the  horizon — melt  away  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  Yet,  man,  doubt  not,  tremble  not,  all  nature,  from 
the  reviving  flower  in  the  valley  to  the  sun  flashing  over  the  moun- 
tain top,  cries  aloud  :  "  Thus  shall  spring  thy  unqucnchablo 
spirit ;  and  thus  shall  the  morn  of  immortality  burst  upon  the 
night  of  the  tomb  !" — Dewty. 


AN  ELOQUENT  THOUGHT. 

Death  still  lays  us  in  the  grave,  but  it  cannot  chain  us  there 
to  everlasting  forgetf'ulness  ;  it  puts  its  cold  hand  upon  every  one 
of  us,  but  a  power  higher  than  death  will  lift  it  off,  and  these 
forms  be  again'reanimated  with  all  the  warmth  of  life  and  of  sen- 
timeut.  The  churchyard  has  been  called  the  land  of  silence  (and 
silent  it  is  indeed  to  them  who  occupy  it)  ;  the  Sabbath  bell  is  no 
longer  heard,  nor  yet  the  tread  of  the  living  population  abovo 
them  ;  but  though  remote  from  the  hearing  of  every  earthly 
sound,  yet  shall  the  sound  of  the  last  trumj)et  enter  the  loneli- 
ness of  their  dwelling,  and  be  heard  through  earth's  remotest 
caverns. —  Chalmers. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  ttie  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bourd  form,  each 
elegantly  Illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  tiie  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paidy  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
.fix  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
"small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  OGEAX  MAETYK:  or,  Tub  IIoxter  Spt  of  Virginia.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  Itevi.lutiouarv  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  popular.     By .' SYLVAN  US  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  HEAKT'S  SECBET;  or,  The  Fortunes  op  a  Soldier.  A  story  of 
love  and  the  low  latitudes.  A  tale  from  one  of  our  old  and  favorite  authors. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

BED  HAND:  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  E.tcusa  CoASNEt.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  BAKRINOTOK 

THE  CABIN  BOY:  or,  Life  on  the  Wino.  A  Tale  of  Fortunes  Freakj 
and  Fauties.  A  tine  story  of  life  in  its  various  pha.«es  and  under  some  of 
its  most  romantic  iDcideuts      By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY . 

IHE  PHANTOM  OF  TEE  SEA:  or,  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.    By FRANCIS  A.  I)UKIVAOE. 

THE  AEKANSAS  EANGEE:  or.  Dingle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  channh]"  story  of  East  and  West,    unrivalled  in  plot  and  chiiracter. 

By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
ICT^  For  sale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAI.   DRAWING-mK)M    COMPANION. 


AFRICAN  TRIBES, 

The  first  engraving  on  tliis  page 
and  that  opposite  on  the  next,  are 
from  sketches  representing  individ- 
uals of  the  Bichari  and  Ababdeh 
tribes,  Africa.  The  Ababdeh  are 
one  of  the  nomadic  tribes  which 
occupy  the  country  to  the  cast  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea,  from  Cosseir  to  the  frontiers 
of  Nubia,  a  wild  country,  where 
arid  mountains  divide  deserts  more 
arid  still!  These  tribes  belong  to 
the  troglodyte  family,  and  have 
preserved  the  indelible  and  authen- 
tic character  ot  their  African  origin. 
Geographers  and  even  modem  trav- 
ellers have  erroneously  considered 
them  as  descendants  of  Arabic 
tribes ;  a  careful  examination  would 
have  disabused  them  of  this  false 
impression.  Jealon,s  of  preserving 
the  purity  of  their  extraction,  the 
Arabs  have  never  more  than  par- 
tially mingled  with  the  Africans, 
and  their  tribes  have  always  lived 
isolated  and  independent  of  the  in- 
digenous populations.  Arabs  are 
only  met  with  in  large  numbers  in 
those  tovfns  of  Nubia  which  have 
a  commercial  importance.  The 
Ababdeh  are  nearly  black,  but  their 
features  are  regular  and  more  like 
those  of  the  white  man  than  the  ne- 
gro. They  are  small,  and  not  very 
well  made,  but  active  and  vigorous. 
Their  eyes  are  expressive,  and 
their  teeth  handsome,  but  very  long 
and  prominent.  They  generally 
go  naked,  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
wound  round  the  waist — some  wear 
long  cloth  tunics  and  sandals,  like 
the  Grellahs.  The  sheiks,  who  have 
frequent  relations  with  the  Arabs 
and  Turks,  shave  their  beards,  wear 
a  turban,  and  otherwise  dress  like 
the  Arab  sheiks.  Both  women  and 
men  take  great  care  of  their  hair, 
smear  it  with  mutton  fat,  and  plait 
and  arrange  it  in  the  manner  of 
those  head-dresses  we  see  sculp- 
tured on  the  old  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. The  hair-pins  they  use  are 
either  thorns  or  slender  sticks  of 
hard  wood.  In  the  night,  to  avoid 
disarranging  their  hair,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  from  adhering  to  it, 
they  sleep  on  a  kind   of  wooden 

pillow,  such  as  is  frequently  found  

under  the  heads  of  the  Egyptian  'Z- 

mummies.  Devoted  to  a  nomadic 
life,  the  Ababdeh  have  neither 
towns,  lands  nor  culture.  Eor 
them  independence  is  the  chiefest 
of  worldly  blessings.  Living  in 
the  desert,  in  the  midst  of  rocks, 

imder  camel's  hair  tents,  which  they  transport  from  one  pasturage 
to  another,  they  long  maintained  their  freedom,  and  are  now  only 
nominally  subjected  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  They  furnish  no 
soldiers  to  the  army,  consequently  many  fellahs  take  refuge  with 
this  tribe.  In  1836,  of  500  men  of  the  tribe,  collected  at  Luxor 
to  carry  com  to  Cosseir,  there  were  found  nearly  a  hundred  Arabs 
who  had  married  Ababdeh  girls  to  escape  conscription  and  taxes. 
Their  principal  resource  consists  in  raising  sheep,  and  a  species 
of  dromedary  called  in  Arabic  hedgin,  which  they  use  in  battle, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  traverse  extensive  deserts  with  great 
speed.  The  saddles  they  make  use  of  are  not  like  those  of  the 
Egyptian  Arabs.  They  consist  of  a  block  of  wood  secured  by 
leather  straps,  and  hollowed  in  such  a  way  as  to  foi-m  a  concave 
surface :  a  sort  of  seat  covered  with  sheepskin,  on  which  they 
place  themselves  with  their  legs  crossed  over  the  dromedary  s 
neck.  All  their  animals  subsist  on  the  plant  of  the  basillah  which 
grows  in  the  desert.  The  tribe  is  extremely  temperate ;  water, 
milk  of  the  dourah  or  maize  form  their  principal  aliments.  With 
them,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  is  an  object  of  luxury,  and  a  bit  of  fat 
mutton,  often  eaten  raw  and  seasoned  with  cheyteita,  a  very  strong 
sort  of  pepper,  is  the  greatest  of  delicacies.  The  most  industri- 
ous of  the  Ababdeh  cut  wood  and  make  it  into  charcoal,  and  then 
transport  it  by  camels  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  medi- 
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cinal  plants  they  collect  in  their  deserts,  and  exchange  it  for  dou- 
rah, cloth,  and  other  indispensable  household  articles.     They  also 
make  a  business  of  escorting  caravans  to  Nubia  and  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea.     As  they  often  come   into  collision  with  hostile 
tribes,  they  always  go  armed.     They  commonly  carry,  like  the 
Nubians,  a  small  poignard  attached  to  the  left  arm,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving.     They  have  also  a   two  edged   sword 
with  a  German  blade,  like  the  old   Saxon  swords.     They  often 
also  carry  little  barbed  lances,  the  steel  of  which  is  nearly  as  long 
as  a  sword-blade.     These  lances,  which  the  Bedjahs  also  use,  and 
which  are  called  by  them  sabaiahs,  were  fabricated,  according  to 
their  legends,  by  a  tribe  of  women,  living  in  a  retired  place  and 
killing  their  male  offspring,  alleging  that  men  were  good  for  noth- 
ing but  to  breed  war  and  trouble.     The  Amazons  only  associated 
with  those  who  came  to  purchase  arms  of  them.     The  shields  of 
the  Ababdeh  are  circular  and  made  of  elephant,  crocodile  or  hip- 
popotamus hide.     Fire-arms,  to  which  they  attach  a  great  value, 
are  still  extremely  rare  among  them.     The  picture  we  give  above 
is  a  portrait,  drawn  from  life,  of  a  warrior  of  the  Ababdeh  armed 
with  shield  and  sword,  a  fierce  fellow,  who  looks  as  if  he  would 
be  an  uncomfortable  antagonist  at  close  quarters.     The  Ababdeh 
have  an  idiom  which  seems  to  be  that  of  the  aborigines  or  ancient 
Ethiopians,  but  from  their  relations  with  the  merchants  of  Egypt 
and  Hedjaz,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Ababdeh  have  adopted 
the  Arabic  language  and  be- 
come converts   to  Islamism, 
which  has  not  a  little  contrib- 
uted to  their  being  confound- 
ed by  travellers  with  the  Arab 
tribes.     The  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Bichari  begins  at 
the  north,  where  the  Ababdeh 
end,  and  extends  to  the  south 
as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Souakem.   It  occupies  all  that 
chain  of  mountains  along  the 
eastern   shore  of  Africa,  and 
may  have  been  the  cradle  of 
those  wandering  people  living 
in  grottoes,  and  consequently 
designated    as    Troglodytes. 
Thev  derive  their  origin  from 
the  filemmyes,  a  nomadic  peo- 
ple of  the  environs  of  Aixum 
whom  the  love  of  plunder  led 
to  approach  Egypt.     The  cus- 
toms of  the  Bichari  differ  lit- 
tle from  those  of  the  Ababdeh, 
with  whom,  nevertheless,  they 
are  always  at  war.     They  are 
diu"k    brown ;    their    features 
are   handsome    and    regular, 
and  a  cripple,  a  blind  or  de- 
formed person  is  rarely  found 
among  them.    Their  language 
JO^"^"^^-^^'  is  nothing  like  the  Arabic,  and 

seems  to  approach  the  Abys- 
sinian or  Berber.  These  peo- 
ple,  true   natives   of    Africa, 


are  crtiel,  avaricious,  and  vindic- 
tive. These  dispositions  arc 
checked  by  no  law  hnman  or  divine. 
They  call  themselves  Mussulmans 
but  observe  no  rites  of  Islamism. 
Honest  and  loyal  to  each  other, 
they  are  pilferers,  robbers  and  trai- 
tors to  strangers,  whom  ihey  kill 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretext,  the 
blood  of  man  being  no  more  to 
them  than  that  of  the  animals  whose 
throats  they  daily  cut.  Courage  is 
their  chief  virtue.  Their  childreo 
are  early  accnstomed  to  fatigues 
and  privations.  If  two  boys  have 
a  dispute,  they  defy  each  other  to 
the  kourbash — a  whip  made  of  ele- 
phant or  hippopotamas  hide.  The 
slightest  movement  to  avoid  the 
blows  of  an  adversary,  the  slightest 
cry  of  pain,  is  regarded  as  a  defeat. 
If  one  of  them  nms,  he  is  insulted 
in  the  songs  of  the  women  and 
children,  compelled  to  exile  him- 
self, and  cannot  be  restored  to  his 
tribe  nntil  he  has  shed  the  blood  of 
an  enemy.  The  men  fight  duels 
in  the  presence  of  seconds.  Stand- 
ing or  seated  opposite  to  each  other, 
they  seize  each  other's  hair  and  cut 
away  with  knives.  If  the  offence 
is  slight,  they  only  wound  each 
other  in  the  arms  and  legs  ;  if  the 
insult'is  deep,  their  gashes  are  ter- 
rible, and  the  combat  often  termiit- 
ates  in  the  death  of  both  parties. 
The  Bichari  women  are  well  made, 
and  have  haudsome  eyes  and  teeth. 
In  general  the  men  have  but  one 
wife.  A  certain  number  of  camels 
and  pieces  of  eloth  forms  the  dow- 
ry of  the  bride,  and  in  case  of  di- 
vorce, the  husbaad  retains  half. 
Both  men  and  women  are  only  half 
clad,  being  dressed  in  a  cotton 
shawl.  Their  food  is  milk  and 
raw  meat  seasoned  with  pepper. 
They  dry  strips  of  camel's  flesh  ia 
the  sun.  Bread  is  a  luxury  re- 
served for  festivals.  Their  arms 
are  the  lance,  two-edged  sword, 
dagger  and  buckler.  They  trade  u 
little  in  ostrich  feathers,  but  their 
cattle  and  dromedaries,  the  latter 
the  finest  in  the  world,  form  the 
principal  branch  of  their  commerce. 

--  — Mj«R«iCESAS     Is  LAN  OS. — The 

Marquesas  sketches  on  this  and  the 
opposite  page,  represent  the  king 
and  queen  of  one  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  as  delineated  by  Krusea- 
stem  on  the  occasion  of  liis  visit, 
referred  to  in  oiu-  last  number,  and 
a  view  of  the  bay  of  Tchitehagoff, 
a  wild  and  romantic  scene  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  strong  impression 
of  the  interesting  character  of  these  islands.  The  island  mon- 
arch is  tattooed  in  the  very  highest  style  of  Marquesan  art,  and, 
with  his  plumes  and  decorated,  has  certainly  something  of  the 
divinity  of  an  island  monarch.  His  lady's  face  has  been  spared 
by  the  tattooer,  but  her  hands  are  richly  ornamented.  The  fea- 
tures of  both  are  regular  and  striking.  In  the  Marquesas,  kings 
and  queens  are  regarded  as  divinities — there  being  no  red  repub- 
licanism extant  there.  The  priests  also  enjoy  high  rank  and  rep- 
utation. They  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  lahouas,  who 
claim  to  have  relations  with  invisible  powers,  and  euro  maladies 
by  means  of  charms,  conjurations,  and  magic  ceremonies ;  the 
priests,  who  serve  the  temples  or  moruis  and  practise  surgery  ;  and 
the  ouhous,  who  are  only  subaltern  acolytes.  These  three  classes 
of  priests,  and  all  their  property,  are  placed  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  taboo — a  sort  of  sanctification  of  a  person  or  object,  which 
renders  them  inviolable  to  the  vulgar ;  it  is  something  like  the 
privilege  granted  during  the  middle  ages  to  the  churchmen  against 
laymen,  who  could  not  touch  their  persons  or  property  without 
exposing  themselves  to  excommunication.  The  industry  of  the 
people  of  Nouka  Hiva  is  confined  to  agriculture,  building  huts 
or  pirogues,  fabricating  arms,  household  and  toilet  articles.  The 
missionaries  have  labored  with  great  devotion  to  convert  theee 
islanders  to  Christianity,  but  they  are  hard  to  deal  with. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES. 

At  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  the  following  ludicrous  incident 
occurred.  The  Americans  had  pursued  the  English  so  closely  that 
they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  brick  dwelling,  while  in  their  haste  to 
close  the  door  upon  the  rapidly  advancing  Anxerlcans,  they  shut 
out  some  of  their  own  officers,  who  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  their  captors.  The  Americans  were  now  exposed  to  a  galling  fire 
from  those  within  the  building,  and  they  only  found  safety  by  in- 
terposing the  persons  of  their  captives  between  themselves  and  the 
marksmen  at  the  windows.  Among  the  British  officers  taken,  was 
one  Major  Barry,  who  without  the  slightest  resistance,  began  only 
with  a  profound  solemnity  to  enumerate  his  many  titles  : — "  Sir,! 
am  Henry  Barry,  deputy  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army, 
secretary  to  the  commandant  of  Charleston,  captain  of  the  52d 
regiment,  etc."  "  Enough,  enough,"  replied  Col.  Mauning,  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen.  "  You  are  just  the  man  I  was  looking 
for.  Fear  nothing ;  you  shall  screen  me  from  danger,  and  I  shall 
take  especial  care  of  you."  And  with  the  pompous  major  held 
before  his  person,  the  American  officer  secured  a  safe  retreat. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  a  stranger 
applied  to  the  residence  of  Governor  Clinton,  for  hospitality,  and 
was  received.  While  refreshments  were  preparing  for  him,  the 
governor  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  in  the  course  of 
which,  in  reply  to  some  questions  proposed  by  the  host,  he  mani- 
fested so  much  uneasiness,  that  the  suspicions  of  the  family  were 
aroused.  These  suspicions  became  confirmed  in  their  minds,  by 
observing  him  take  something  very  cautiously  from  his  pocket 
an^  swallow  it.  Mrs.  Clinton  immediately  conceived  of  a  plan 
to  make  him  disgorge  his  secret.  She  proceeded  to  the  kitchen, 
and  put  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  cup  of  coffee  preparing  for 
him.  The  man  partook  of  the  beverage,  and  ere  long  he  began 
to  show  signs  of  indisposition  ;  he  grew  violently  sick,  and  the 
result  was,  a  small  silver  ball  was  discharged  from  his  stomach. 
The  ball  was  unscrewed,  and  found  to  contain  an  important  com- 
munication from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  General  Burgoyne.  The 
man  was  arrested  as  a  spy;  and  "  out  of  his  own  mouth,"  as  it  was 
wittily  said,  he  was  convicted.     He  suffered  death. 

In  one  of  the  incursions  of  Indians  upon  our  frontier  settle- 
ments during  the  Revolution,  a  very  romantic  incident  occurred. 
The  celebrated  chief  Cornplanter  made  an  attack  upon  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Plain,  burning  and  destroying,  and  among  the 
prisoners  he  captured  was  one  John  Abeil,  an  old  inhabitant.  The 
party  had  not  travelled  but  a  few  miles  on  their  return,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  this  Abeil  was  almost  as  well  acquainted  with 
their  language  as  the  Indians  themselves.  This  fact  interested 
the  chief,  and  on  inquiring  of  his  captive  his  name,  Cornplanter 
knew  at  once  that  he  stood  before  his  own  father.  Abeil,  twenty- 
five  years  before,  had  been  a  trader  among  the  Indians  of  Western 
New  York,  and  in  one  of  his  visits  became  enamored  of  a  pretty 
squaw,  and  the  result  of  this  affection  was  the  graceful  and  cele- 
brated warrior,  whom  the  father  now  for  the  first  time  saw  stand- 
ing before  him.  The  chief  had  learned  from  his  mother  the  his- 
tory of  his  parentage,  and  his  father's  name.  The  meeting  was 
certainly  extraordinary  to  a  degree.  The  young  chief  held  out 
strong  inducements  to  his  white  father  to  accompany  him  to  his 
tribe,  but  paternal  affection  did  not  seem  so  strong  in  the  heart  of 
Abeil  as  his  love  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  white  man's 
home,  and  so  he  chose  rather  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  be  returned 
to  his  friends.  This  was  yielded,  and  he  was  conducted  in  honor 
back  to  the  settlements.  Thus  singularly  met  and  parted  the 
father  and  son. 

The  haughty  Tarleton,  vaunting  his  feats  of  gallantry  to  the 
great  disparagement  of  the  continental  cavalry,  said  to  a  hi  .y  at 
Wilmin;:,'toii,  "  I  have  a  very  earnest  desire  to  see  your  farfamcd 
hero.  Colonel  Washington."  "  Your  wish,  colonel,  might  have 
beeu  fully  gratified,"  she  promptly  replied,  "  had  you  ventured  to 
look  behind  you,  after  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens."  It  was  In  that 
battje  tliat  Washington  had  wounded  Tarleton,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  still  more  pointed  retort.  Conversing  with  Mrs.  Wiley  Jones, 
Colonel  Tarleton  observed,  "  You  appear  to  think  very  highly  of 
Colonel  Washington ;  and  yet  I  have  been  told  that  he  is  so  ig- 
norant a  fellow  that  he  can  hardly  write  his  own  name."  "  It  may 
be  the  case,"  she  readily  replied,  "  but  no  man  better  than  vourself 
colonel,  can  testify  that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  mark  !" 

When  Marion's  brigade  was  once  engaged  in  battle,  Capt.  Gee 
was  supposed  to  bo  mortally  wounded.  A  ball  passed  throu"-h 
his  hat,  very  much  tearing,  not  only  the  crown,  but  also  his  heaii. 
He  lay  for  many  hours  insensible ;  but  suddenly  reviving,  his  first 
inquiry  was  after  his  hat,  which  being  brought  to  him,  a  friend  at 


the  same  time  lamenting  the  mangled  state  of  his  head,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O,  I  care  nothing  about  ray  head  ;  time  and  the  doctors 
will  mend  that ;  but  It  grieves  me  to  think  that  the  rascals  have 
ruined  my  new  hat  forever  I" 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hall,  having  obtained  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  mother  on  John's  Island,  was  on  the  point  of  embarking,  when 
an  officer  stepping  forward,  in  the  most  authoritative  manner  de- 
manded the  key  of  her  trunk.  "  What  do  you  expect  to  find 
there?"  "I  seek  for  treason,"  was  the  reply.  "You  may  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  search  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hall.  "  You  may 
find  plenty  of  it  at  my  tongue's  end." 

Governor  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  was  once  indebted  to  a  hap- 
py thought  of  his  wife  for  his  escape  from  the  British,  to  whom  he 
was  extremely  obnoxious.  He  was  at  home,  but  expected  to  set 
out  immediately  for  Hartford,  to  meet  the  legislature,  which  had 
commenced  its  session  a  day  or  two  previous.  The  family  resi- 
dence was  at  Blackhill,  opposite  Saybrook  Point,  and  situated  on 
the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  east, 
and  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  south.  British  ships  were  lying 
in  the  sound ;  and  as  the  governor  was  known  to  be  at  this  time 
in  his  own  mansion,  a  boat  was  secretly  sent  ashore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  his  person.  Without  previous  warning,  the  fami- 
ly were  alarmed  by  seeing  a  file  of  marines  coming  up  from  the 
beach  to  the  house.  There  was  no  time  for  flight.  Mrs  Griswold 
bethought  herself  of  a  large  meat  barrel,  or  tierce,  which  had  been 
brought  in  a  day  or  two  before,  and  was  not  yet  filled.  Quick  as 
thought,  she  decided  that  the  governor's  proportions,  which  were 
by  no  means  slight,  must  be  compressed  into  this,  the  only  avail- 
able hiding-place.    He  was  obliged  to  submit  to  be  stowed  in  the 


cask  and  covered.  The  process  occupied  but  a  few  moments,  and 
the  soldiers  presently  entered.  Mrs.  Griswold  was  of  course  inno- 
cent of  all  knowledge  of  her  husband's  whereabouts,  though  she 
told  them  she  knew  well  the  legislature  was  In  session,  and  that 
business  required  his  presence  at  the  capital.  The  hou.se  aqd  cel- 
lar having  been  searched  without  success,  the  soldiers  departed. 
By  the  time  their  boat  reached  the  ship,  the  governor  was  gallop- 
ing up  the  road  to  Hartford. 

One  morning  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  General  Moultrie 
was  awakened  by  a  more  than  ordinary  furious  cannonading  from 
the  enemy,  and  just  as  he  leapt  from  his  bed,  a  cannon-ball  came 
crashing  through  the  house,  traversing  the  entire  length  of  tho 
bed,  tearing  it  to  pieces,  and  scattering  the  fragments  in  every 
direction,  after  which  mischief  it  continued  on  its  career. 

General  Putnam  Is  known  to  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to 
duelling,  on  princljilc.  It  once  happened  that  he  grossly  affronted 
a  brother  officer.  The  dispute  arose  at  a  wine  table,  and  tho  offi- 
cer demanded  Instant  reparation.  Putnam,  being  a  little  elevated, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  accommodate  the  gentleman  with  a 
fight ;  and  It  was  stipulated  that  the  duel  should  take  place  on  the 
following  morning,  and  that  they  should  fight  without  seconds. 
At  flic  appointed  time  the  officer  went  on  to  the  gi(«iud,  armed 
with  sword  and  pistols.  On  entering  the  field,  Putnam,  who  had 
taken  a  stand  at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  rods,  levelled  his  musket  and  fired  at  him.  The  gentleman 
now  ran  towards  Iiis  antagonist,  who  dclibcratcl/  proceeded  re-load 
Ills  gun.  "What  are  you  about  to  do  ?"  exclaimed  he;  "  is  this 
the  conduct  of  an  American  officer,  and  man  of  honor!"  "  What 
are  you  about  to  do  V  exclaimed  the  general,  attending  only  to 
the  first  question  ;  "  a  pretty  question  to  put  to  a  man  whom  you 
intended  to  murder.  I'm  about  to  kill  you ;  and  if  you  don't  beat 
a  retreat  in  less  time  than  'twould  take  old  Heath  to  hang  a  tory, 
you  are  a  gone  dog  !"  at  the  same  time  returning  his  ramrod  to  its 
place,  and  throwing  the  breach  of  his  gun  into  the  hollow  of  his 
shoulder.  This  intimation  was  too  unequivocal  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  and  our  valorous  duellist  turned  and  Ucd  for  dear  life. — 
Revolutionary  History. 

♦— ••.•^» 

A  PET  MOLE. 

Being  very  desirous  of  watching  the  mole  In  its  living  state,  I 
directed  a  professional  catcher  to  procure  one  alive,  if  possible  ; 
and,  after  a  while,  the  animal  was  produced.  At  first  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  proper  place  in  which  to  keep  a  crea- 
ture so  fond  of  digging ;  but  the  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  pro- 
curing a  tub  and  filling  it  half  full  of  earth.  In  this  tub  the  mole 
was  placed,  and  instantly  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
was  fed  by  placing  large  quantities  of  earth-worms,  or  grubs,  in 
the  cask,  and  the  number  of  worms  that  this  single  mole  devoured 
was  quite  surprising.  As  far  as  regards  actual  Inspection,  this 
arrangement  was  useless,  for  the  mole  never  would  show  itself, 
and  when  it  was  wanted  for  observation,  it  had  to  be  dug  up  ;  but 
many  opportunities  for  investigating  its  manners  wer  '  '— 

taking  it  from  its  tub,  and  letting  it  nm  on  a  hard  su 
the  gravel  walk.     There  it  used  to  run  with  sorr 
tinually  grubbing  with  its  long  and  powerful  snout 
cover  a  spot  sufficiently  soft  for  a  tunnel.     More  th 
succeed  in  partially  burying  itself,  and  had  to  bo  drag^v-. 
again,  at  the  risk  of  personal  danger.     At  last  it  contrived  to  slip 
over  the  gravel  walk,  and  finding  a  patch  of  soft  mould,  sank  with 
a  rapidity  that  seemed  the  effect  of  magic.     Spades  were  put  in 
requisition,  but  a  mole  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  sjiadc,  and  the 
pet  mole  was  never  seen  more.    I  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  the 
the  escape  of  my  prisoner ;   but  there  was  one  person  more  dis- 
pleased than  myself,  namely,  the  gardener ;   for  he,  seeing  in  the 
far  perspective  a  mole  running  wild  in  the  garden,  disfiguring  his 

lawn  and  destroying  his  seed-beds,  wa        '-"■'nRDerated.and 

could  by  no  blandishments  be  pacifi 
anxieties  were  all  in  vain,  as  is  often 
a  mole  heap  was  never  seen  in  the  | 
eluded  that  the  creature  must  have 
wall,  and  so  got  away. — The  Common 
•  .  «.»  » 

How  many  young  gentlemen,  wit 
poor,  destitute  fellows  ! — have  been  fo 

manner,  the  gracious  words  of  the  man  wbo  »»  uv,. 

creditor ! — Douglas  Jerrold. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SHADOWS. 

BY   WILLIE    E.    PABOR. 

I  am  walking  in  the  shadows 

That  I  cast  in  earlier  years ; 
All  my  store  of  pleasant  fancies 

Memory  has  changed  to  tears : 
And  I  walk  a  way  of  shadows, 

Leagtheaiog  with  the  passiog  years. 

There  were  times,  and  there  were  seasons, 
When  the  sunshine  swept  the  way, 

Where  my  footsteps  loved  to  linger 
With  the  radiuDce  of  the  May  ; 

But  the  sunshine,  chauged  to  shadow, 
Gathers  round  my  path  to-day. 

I  was  young,  and  I  was  hopeful ; 

I  was  earnest,  I  was  strony; 
And  my  heart  was  told  to  battle 

With  the  hosts  of  ruth  and  wrong; 
And  my  life  was  like  the  music 

Wedded  to  a  summer  song. 

I  had  impulses  that  quickened 
'Neath  aff.^tion's  tropic  glow; 

I  had  feelings,  I  had  fiiucies, 
Such  as  only  lovers  know. 

And  a  fiith  in  all  things  beautiful 
Did  through  my  being  tlow. 

But  a  change  has  come  upon  ma 

Since,  on  error's  fatal  shore. 
My  fair  bark  of  life  was  stranded 

Amid  stormy  ocean's  roar : 
And  the  dear  delights  and  fancies 

Of  the  past  are  mine  no  more. 

So  I  walk  amid  the  shadows. 
And  my  heart  has  all  the  paia 

And  the  sense  of  bitter  sorrow 
For  what  cannot  come  again : 

And  the  madness  and  the  sadness 
Of  all  pleasure  changed  to  pain. 


4    ■^•^-   > 


[Written  for  Bailou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  THREE  SISTERS  OF  MARSTONMOOR. 

BY    MRS.    C.    F.    GEBRY. 

They  stood  beside  the  death-bed  of  their  poor  old  mother — 
those  strange  women,  known  and  scorned,  and  dreaded  for  miles 
around,  as  "  the  three  sisters  of  Marston  Moor."  The  great  room 
in  which  they  were  gathered  was  sumptuous  enough  for  a  mon- 
arch's cliamber,  but  it  wore  a  most  dreary,  desolate  aspect.  There 
was  no  light  save  that  which  now  and  then  leaped  up  from  the 
embers  on  the  wide  marble  hearth ;  and  deep  shadows  brooded 
among  the  purple  folds  of  the  voluminous  curtains,  and  roamed 
along  the  tapestried  walls,  and  lurked  about  the  softly-cushioned 
chairs  and  lounges,  but  hung  heaviest  round  the  canopied  bed  on 
wliich  the  dying  woman  lay. 

No  kind  neighbor  had  come  in  to  cheer  Maud  Forrest's  la»t 
hours  ;  no  clergyman  was  there  to  speak  of  heaven  and  pray  for 
the  peace  S(  the  departing  soul.  She  had  been  a  hard-hearted, 
grasping,  defiant  woman ;  had  lived  unloved  and  was  dying  un- 
lamented.  It  was  a  fitting  time  for  one  who  had  all  her  life  been 
at  warf.ire  with  the  world,  to  lie  down  to  her  death-struggle. 
Black  clouds  tossed  stormily  over  the  old  manse;  ever  and  anon 
the  far-ofi^  thunder  muttered  like  the  herald  of  a  coming  storm,  and 
the  wind  roared  amid  the  firs  and  yews  and  gnarled  thorn-trees, 
which  in  the  brightest  day  of  summer  cast  a  perpetual  twilight 
about  the  house,  and  swept,  wailing,  over  tlie  long,  dark  stretch 
of  Marston  Moor.  • 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  her  eldest  daughter,  as  the  dying  mother 
Etirred  uneasily.     "  Do  you  want  the  lamp  ffghted  1" 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  sharp  answer ;  "  I  will  die  as  I  have  lived — 
in  darkness  !" 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  pale  face  she  lifted  from  tlie  pillow  as 
she  spoke,  every  hard  feature  was  so  indelibly  stamped  with  the 
passions  which  had  made  Maud  FoiTCst's  life  a  long  conflict.  For 
a  long  time  after  she  gave  this  cliaracteristic  reply,  a  solemn  hush 
pervaded  the  room,  but  at  length  it  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
a  slight  girl,  whose  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  contrasted  strikingly 
with  the  three  brunette  sisters. 

" Ginevra !"  called  the  dying  woman,  starting  up;  "why  are 
you  here  ?  Did  you  think  I  should  like  to  see  you  ?  I  tell  you 
I'd  rather  have  a  ghost  rise  by  my  bed-side  !  Go  back  to  your 
drudgery  in  the  kitclicn ;  I  would  fain  forget  you.  Forgets  O 
heavens,  I  wonder  if  there  is  oblivion  in  the  grave  1  Go,  go,  I 
say,  Ginevra !  I  can't  look  at  your  great,  searching  eyes,  your 
marble  face,  your  thick,  golden  hair — they  rouse  memories  that 
madden  me  !  GirS,  I  always  hated  you ;  I  shall  liatc  you  to  the 
last ;  begone  !" 

Terrified  at  the  speaker's  words  and  manner,  Ginevra  shrank 
from  her  presence.  The  woman  listened  till  the  sounds  of  her 
retreating  footsteps  had  died  away,  and  then  turning  to  her  chil- 
dren, muttered  : 

"  lla,  I  suppose  she  came  in  to  e.xult  over  me,  to  say,  '  Old 
Maud  Forresft,  you  are  dying,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  will  kick 
and  cuff  and  beat  me  no  more  I'  " 

She  paused,  and  taking  a  glass  of  wine  from  the  stand  near, 
drained  it  to  tlie  dregs. 

"  There,  there,"  she  continued,  "  I  am  stronger  now.  List, 
girls  ;  I  leave  tliat  Ginevra  to  you ;  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if 
you  don't  keep  her  the  bond-slave  I  have  maile  her.  If  she  should 


ever  know  all,  all  you  and  I  know ;  if  she  should  rise,  if  she  should 
put  her  foot  on  your  necks — I — I  believe  I  should  come  from  the 
grave  to  upbraid  you  !"  And  through  the  film  of  death,  those 
black  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  Don't  fear,"  replied  Irene  Forrest,  the  second  of  the  daugh- 
ters ;  "  hate  is  sometimes  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  ;  yours 
will  yet  burn  in  our  blood.  Ginevra  Vane  will  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  the  tender  mercies  of  '  tlie  three  sisters  of  Marston 
Moor !'  " 

"  It  is  well,"  resumed  the  woman,  a  grim  smile  flickering  over 
her  features ;  "  keep  her  with  you,  a  kitchen  drudge,  till  she  is 
eighteen,  and  then  give  her  to  Mark  Gault.  lie  wants  to  marry 
her,  and  he  is  her  equal,  I  am  sure.  Teach  her  to  feel  this,  or  she 
may  yot  lift  her  bold  eyes  to  him  on  whom  you  have  set  your 
heart,  Irene." 

The  lady  started  and  colored. 

"  To  Guy  Montrose,  the  eldest  of  one  of  the  proudest  families 
in  England,  heir  to  his  father's  title  and  rent-roll  !"  she  said,  with 
a  light  laugh  that  sounded  strangely  in  the  chamber  of  death  ; 
"you  must  be  wandering,  mother,  or  you  would  not  dream  of 
such  presumption.  Besides,  he  is  too  completely  in  my  toils  to 
be  won  away." 

"  Don't  be  so  confident  of  your  power  as  to  bo  careless,"  mut- 
tered Maud  Forrest,  shaking  her  head.  "  Ginevra  is  matchlessly 
beautiful." 

"And  am  I  not  a  beauty  also  ?"  asked  Irene,  with  a  glance  at 
the  dusky  mirror  opposite,  which  dimly  reflected  her  proud,  dark 
face,  her  regal  figure. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "but  you  arc  a  woman  of  the  world  ; 
she  a  simple,  confiding  girl.  I  have  seen  the  charm  such  natures 
have  for  men  like  him.  Look  out ;  keep  Ginevra  in  her  place,  or 
your  game  will  be  lost." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  was  the  quick  reply  ;  "I  have  almost  over- 
come Guy's  prejudice  to  our  family,  and  the  rest  of  the  conquest 
will  be  easy." 

A  pause  followed  this  assertion  ;  only  the  short,  labored  breath- 
ing of  the  dying  woman,  the  measured  pulsations  of  the  great 
clock,  below,  and  the  moan  of  the  wind  outside,  broke  the  dread 
silence.  At  length,  however,  a  girlish  shape  stole  up  the  oaken 
staircase  leading  from  the  kitchen,  and  Ginevra  again  crept  into 
the  room. 

"Madam,"  she  cried,  flinging  herself  down  by  the  bedside, 
"  you  have  driven  me  from  you  once  to-night,  but  I  must  brave 
your  anger.  One  thing  you  have  carefully  kept  from  me — the 
knowledge  of  my  birth.  You  are  dying  now — you  will  not  refuse 
to  tell  me  who  my  father  and  mother  were  !" 

"  Ginevra  Vane,"  retorted  the  woman,  fiercely,  "  I  will  never 
breathe  the  secret — never  !  It  is  sufficient  that  you  have  been 
from  your  infancy  a  dependent  on  mc  ;  a  poor,  despised  drudge 
you  will  remain  with  my  daughters,  till  Mark  Gault  carries  you 
off  to  be  his  wife." 

The  young  blood  rushed  over  the  girl's  face  in  an  instant ;  im- 
petuous words  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she  crushed  them  back. 

"  Madam,"  she  said,  solemnly,  "  it  would  not  become  me  to 
quarrel  with  the  dying,  but  I  believe  the  God  who  declares  '  that 
with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,' 
will  deliver  me  from  such  a  fate." 

"  Silence,  girl !  What  right  have  you  to  an  opinion  of  your 
own  f  Begone !  I  cannot  breathe  the  same  air ;  it  oppresses  me !" 

Ginevra  turned  from  her  with  a  low  cry  of  anguish ;  a  spasm  of 
pain  convulsed  the  woman's  features,  and  her  breath  came  in 
shorter  gasps. 

"  I  sha'n't  live — till  morning  breaks,"  she  faltered ;  "  one  thing 
more  I  have  to  ask.  I  have  been  despised  and  scorned  in  life ; 
when  I  am  dead,  don't  bury  me  in  the  churchyard  with  those  who 
scorned  me;  bury  me  on  the  wild  moor." 

At  this  juncture  a  loud  knock  at  the  hall  door  rang  through  the 
lonely  house.  The  next  moment  a  rough-looking  man,  in  an  outre 
costume,  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  death-chamber. 

"  Mark  Gault !"  were  the  words  that  ran  like  wildfire  from  lip 
to  lip  as  he  strode  in. 

"  Mark,  what  brings  you  here  V  cried  the  dying  woman,  vehe- 
mently; "has  anything  gone  wron?  among  youV  And  every 
limb  in  her  attenuated  frame  shook  with  agitation. 

"  No,  O  no." 

"  Thank  God  !  It  would  be  hard,  if  after  evading  discovery  so 
many  years,  I  should  know  now  that  they  have  found  us  out." 

"I've  come  on  business  of  my  own,  old  woman,"  returned 
Gault.  "  You  remember  your  promise  that  Ginnie  should  be  my 
wife?  You're  going  to  die,  I  'spose,  and  I  want  yqu  to  give  me 
a  writing  to  that  effect." 

"  Well,  well ;  my  children  will  carry  out  my  plans  in  every  re- 
spect; what  I  have  considered  binding  on  me,  they  will  regard, 
too.  Tell  the  rest  so,  Gault,  for  they  will  never  see  me  alive 
again.  But  I  don't  object  to  giving  you  tlic  written  bond.  Irene, 
bring  mc  a  pen,  ink  and  paper  from  the  escritoire  yonder." 

Tiie  writing  materials  were  brought,  the  dying  woman  bol- 
stered up,  and  then  with  a  half-palsied  hand  she  wrote  the  desired 
promise. 

"Now,  girls,  endorse  it;  it  is  best  to  have  all  fast,"  added 
Gault,  roughly. 

The  tluree  daughters  then  affixed  their  signatures.  When  they 
turned  again  to  their  mother,  her  features  were  rigid  as  marble, 
her  dim  eyes  set — Old  Maud  Forrest  was  dead  ! 


•It  was  a  dismal  day,  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  tlie  burial  of 
Dame  Forrest.  No  storm  raged  as  on  the  night  when  her  restless 
spirit  passed  away  from  earth,  but  the  sky  wore  a  dull,  leaden 
hue,  and  the  wind  wailed  out  a  wild  dirge  as  it  swcjit  over  the 
lonesome  moor,  where,  in  accordance  with  her  request,  her  grave 


had  been  made.  Dolefully  the  solemn  death-kucU  came  ringing 
up  to  the  grand  dining-room  in  INIontrose  Hall,  where  the  young 
heir  of  the  house  was  sitting  at  a  quiet  dinner  wilh  a  single  fiiend. 
As  the  "  muffled  monotone  "  of  the  bell  struck  on  his  ear,  he  jmshed 
back  his  plate,  and  with  a  hasty  "  excuse  mc,"  rose  and  hurried 
to  the  v.'indow. 

"What's  to  pay  now?"  asked  his  guest. 

"  Don't  you  hear? — the  bell  is  tolling." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  what  can  it  be  for?" 

"Mrs.  Forrest's  funeral,"  replied  the  young  host,  "and  I  am 
going." 

"  Whew  I"  rejoined  Beaufort,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ; 
"you're  stark  mad,  Guy.  Old  Maud  Forrest  has  been  thc'pest 
of  the  neighborhood;  there's  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  who  has 
lived  within  reach  of  her  influence,  that  is  not  heartily  glad  slie's 
dead.  Nobody  will  go  to  the  funeral  except  her  family  and  some 
few  of  the  village  loungers." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Montixise,  with  a  rising  color;  "I  know 
it,  and  this  is  why  I  am  anxious  to  be  present." 

Beaufort  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  rejoined  : 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Guy,  you  have  met  her  daughter,  Irene,  and 
in  spite  of  your  pride  and  your  prejudice,  been  charmed  into  ad- 
miration of  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  grace.  You  wish  to  let  her 
know  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  yourself  friendly 
to  the  orphans.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Montrose,  "  that  I  am  resolved  to  do." 

"  Then  if  you  arc  bent  on  going,  I  will  bear  you  company," 
continued  Beaufort,  "  though  I  shall  do  it  under  a  strong  protest." 

Montrose  smiled  faintly,  but  there  was  a  resolute  expression  on 
his  lip,  and  his  friend  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  further 
effort  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  The  two  young  men  had 
just  stationed  themselves  at  a  little  distance  from  the  new-made 
grave,  when  the  funeral  procession  came  slowly  towards  them. 
The  car  in  which  the  coffin  was  borne  onward  to  its  narrow  home, 
was  drawn  by  two  superb  black  horses,  and  rich  in  nodding 
plumes,  but  it  was  a  meagre  band  that  followed  it.  The  three 
sisters  of  Marston  Moor  and  the  servants  of  the  household,  only 
these  made  up  the  funeral  procession. 

"  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,"  read  the  rector,  solemnly,  as 
the  corse  was  lowered  into  the  ground. 

The  daughters  of  the  dead  pressed  forward,  and  flinging  back 
their  long  crape  veils,  looked  down  at  the  coffin.  Thus  the  darkly 
beautiful  face  of  Irene  was  fully  revealed  to  Guy  Montrose,  and 
he  whispered  to  Beaufort : 

"  Do  you  blame  me  now  for  admiring  L-cne  Forrest  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush !"  replied  his  friend ;  "  look  again ;  the  group  has 
had  an  addition  since  you  turned  towards  me." 

Montrose  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated.  There  stood  a  girl, 
beautiful  as  the  far-famed  Peri  of  the  East.  She  had  pressed  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  was  gazing  into  its  cold  depths 
with  a  wild,  despairing  expression  on  her  pale  and  classic  face. 
The  large,  soft,  blue  eyes  were  misty  with  tears  ;  the  half-parted, 
red  lips  quivered  nervously ;  the  fair  brow  was  heavy  with  such  a 
shadow  as  it  is  fearful  to  see  the  young  and  lovely  wear.  Her 
thick,  golden  hair  blew  in  tangled  masses  from  beneath  her  faded 
hood,  and  the  cloak  she  had  gathered  around  her  could  not  conceal 
her  clean,  but  threadbare  dress. 

"Is  she  not  beautiful,  the  new-comer?"  asked  Beaufort. 

"_  Yes,  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  saw,"  replied  Montrose, 
enthusiastically.  • 

At  this  momet  Irene  glanced  towards  Montrose,  and  perceived 
that  his  gaze  was  riveted  upon  the  girl,  who  had  stolen  to  her 
side.  She  turned  to  the  offender  with  a  fierce  look  and  some 
harsh  word,  which  sent  a  hot  glow  to  her  cheek.  The  girl  crept 
away,  but  not  till  Montrose  had  marked  how  repulsive  Irene's 
face  could  become  when  she  was  angry.  Soon  afterwards  the 
procession  moved  away  from  the  spot,  but  the  young  men  still 
lingered. 

"  Who  was  the  girl  that  came  forward  and  stood  among  the 
sisters  ?"  asked  Montrose,  of  the  sexton. 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  pausing  in  his  work  and  leaning  over  his 
spade  ;  "  it  was  Ginevra  Vane,  poor  thing  !  She's  lived  with  the 
woman  who  lies  dead  below,  ever  since  she  was  a  wee  child,  and 
no  slave  was  ever  treated  worse  than  she's  been ;  but  they  say  she's 
borne  it,  hoping  that  the  old  lady  would  sometime  betray  the  secret 
of  her  birth.  The  servants  whisper  it  about  that  Ginevra  went 
into  her  room  when  she  was  dying  and  begged  her  to  tell  what 
she  has  so  longed  to  know,  but  Maud  Forrest  wouldn't — God 
forgive  her!" 

"  But  the  sisters,  wouldn't  they  reveal  the  secret  ?"  asked 
Montrose. 

The  sexton  shook  his  head.  "  F'r'aps  their  mother  carried  the 
secret  with  her  into  the  other  world  ;  but  if  they  do  know,  Ginevra 
will  be  none  the  wiser  for  it ;  they  are  chips  of  the  old  block." 

Guy  Montrose  made  no  more  imiuiries,  but  drew  his  friend  away. 

"All  tliis  maybe  but  mere  gossip,"  he  said  to  Beaufort,  and 
vet  as  ho  walked  oft',  his  secret  thoughts  dwelt  not  on  Irene's 
stately  beauty,  but  ujion  the  fair,  golden-haired  girl  the  sexton 
had  called  Ginevra. 

That  night,  the  first  night  that  Maud  Forrest  lay  cold  and  still 
in  her  lonely  grave,  the  three  sisters  of  Marston  Moor  gathered 
around  the  fireside  of  the  imposing  old  house  she  had  bequeathed 
to  them.  As  I  have  said  before,  they  were  brunettes  and  women 
of  stately  presence,  but  Irene  was  the  beauty  of  the  three.  As  she 
stood  now,  leaning  against  the  quaintly-carved  mantelpiece,  her 
fine  form  in  an  attitude  of  graceful  repose,  her  coal-black  hair 
wound  in  a  massive  coil  around  her  head,  and  her  proud  face  all 
aglow,  Agnes  and  Julia  watched  her  with  admiring  eyes. 

"We  are  both  quick-witted,"  said  Agnes  to  her  elder  sister; 
"  we  can  scheme  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  three  lone  women 
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of  the  moorland,  but  Irene,  with  her  rare  beauty,  must  carry  out 
our  plans.  She  must  make  an  alliance  that  will  reflect  histre  on 
our  name.  She  is  tit  to  be  a  countess,  and  I  am  sure  Guy  Mon- 
trose thinks  so  too." 

A  low  laugh  greeted  this  remark,  and  ere  the  merriment  had 
subsided,  Irene  rang  for  a  servant. 

"  Tell  Ginevra  to  bring  in  lights,"  she  said  to  the  man  who 
answered  her  summons. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  replied  John,  "Ginevra  aint  in." 
"  And  where  is  she  t" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am  ;  she  went  out  just  after  you  gave  her 
such  a  sound  scolding  for  going  to  the  funeral,  and  iiint  got  back 
yot." 

"  Well,  bring  the  lamps  yourself,  John  ;  she'll  come  by-and-by." 
With  these  words  the  lady  sank  into  her  seat,  and  sat  for  some- 
time in  silence.  But,  thougli  outwardly  calm,  there  was  a  conflict 
within  ;  she  had  expected  Guy  Montrose  would  call  to  oft'er  sonic 
consolation  in  her  bereavement,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed 
because  he  did  not  come.  She  was  aroused  from  an  unpleasant 
reverie  by  hearing  the  clock  strike  nine. 

"  Why  don't  that  girl  come  in  ?"  asked  Agnes. 
"  What  girl  1"  asked  Irene,  sharply  ;  "  hasn't  Ginevra  returned 
yet?" 

"  No.     Where  can  she  be  ?     She  hasn't  run  away,  has  she  ?" 
"I  don't  know;   I'll  go  in  search  of  her."    And  gathering  a 
heavy  shawl  about  her,  Irene  glided  away. 

The  leaden  clouds  which  had  masked  the  sky  all  day  had  parted, 
and  the  moon  was  shining  brightly.  Irene  Forrest  had  not  gone 
far  when  she  heard  a  wild  cry,  and  then  the  harsh  voice  of  Mark 
Gault.  She  drew  back  into  the  shadows,  but  peering  through  the 
branches  of  the  holly  shrubs  which  screened  her  crouching  figure, 
she  saw  Gault  standing  side  by  side  with  Ginevra  Vane.  The 
girl's  hat  had  fallen  oft",  and  the  face  thus  exposed  was  frightfully 
pale,  the  large  eyes  had  dilated  with  terror,  and  there  was  a  spas- 
modic motidh  in  every  feature. 

"  Come,  come,  lady-bird  !"  cried  Gault,  in  a  taunting  tone  ; 
"  walk  home  with  me  peaceably.  Yon  might  as  well  begin,  for 
before  she  died,  old  Maud  made  a  solemn  promise  that  you 
should  be  my  wife.  Come,  I  say  ;  I  want  to  have  a  little  chat 
with  you." 

"  Leave  me  !"  gasped  Ginevra ;  "  leave  me ;  you  have  no  claim 
upon  me.  Dame  Forrest  no  longer  has  the  power  to  bind  me 
body  and  soul.  I  will  never  be  yours  while  I  live,  and  so  you 
may  set  your  heart  at  rest." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Mark  Gault,  "  you've  got  some  spirit,  I 
declare  !  But  there's  no  use  in  showing  tight.  Come  along  with 
me,  without  another  word."  And  grasping  her  arm,  he  began  to 
draw  her  foiward.   ", 

"  Villain,  unhand  that  girl !"  exclaimed  a  voice  which  rang  out 
like  a  clarion  on  the  cool,  night  air,  and  with  one  wild  bound,  Guy 
Montrose  cleared  the  hedge  that  separated  his  grounds  from  the 
highway,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  ruffian  ;  the  next  moment 
Gault  lay  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  Ginevra  was  clinging  to 
her  defender. 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you?"  murmured  Ginevra,  brokenly. 
" I  ask  no  thanks,"  replied  Montrose;  "I  need  none  but  that 
glad,  grateful  look  of  yours.  I  saw  you  walking  alone  and  kept 
my  eye  upon  you,  lest  something  might  befall  one  so  young,  so 
fair,  and  apparently  so  unprotected.  You  belong  to  the  household 
of  the  late  Maud  Forrest,  I  believe  ?  Shall  I  conduct  you  home  ?" 
The  listening  Irene  waited  to  hear  no  more.  What  could  have 
been  more  inopportune  than  such  a  meeting  between  those  she 
wished  to  keep  ajjart  ?  Her  blood  boiled  with  rage,  as  they  walked 
away  in  the  moonlight,  Ginevra  tenderly  supported  by  the  hand- 
some patrician's  arm,  and  his  head  bent  so  that  his  eyes  could 
read  her  young  and  beautiful  face.  Striking  into  the  moor,  Irene 
took  a  circuitous  route  to  the  old  mansion-house,  but  long  as  she 
was  on  the  way,  Montrose  had  not  reached  the  door  with  his  fair 
charge,  when  she  entered.  She  could  not  bear  to  meet  the  in- 
quiries of  her  sisters,  and  so,  leaving  the  front  door  ajar,  she  glided 
into  the  hall  and  concealed  herself  behind  a  grim  statue.  She  had 
watched  and  listened  half  an  hour  perhaps,  when  she  heard  voices 
just  outside,  the  deep,  rich  tones  of  Montrose  blending  with  the 
soft  accents  of  Ginevra  Vane.  In  another  instant  they  had  paused 
on  the  door-stone. 

"  Here  I  must  leave  you,"  Irene  heard  the  gentleman  say ;  "  but 
before  I  go,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  more.  Thcra  is  a  forlorn, 
wistful  look  about  your  eyes,  a  drooping  of  the  lids,  a  tremor 
round  the  mouth,  which  tells  a  sad  story ;  the  world  confirms  it ; 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  after  so  brief  an  acquaintance,  if  you 
li  ive  been  crushed  down  into  the  dust  under  the  iron  heel  of  a 
cruel  mistress  !" 

"  She's  dead— don't  speak  of  her  I"  gasped  the  girl,  tears  gush- 
ing into  her  eyes ;  "  and  now  farewell,  sir ;  you're  far  above  mo  in 
station  ;  I  can  never  meet  you  again  as  a  friend,  an  equal."  And 
she  turned  to  leave  him.  • 

"  Stay !"  interposed  Montrose ;  "  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you, 
unless  you  banish  me  from  the  neighborhood ;  good  ni"-ht."  And 
the  young  heir  bowed  as  profoundly  as  if  Ginevra  Vane  had  been 
a  princess. 

He  glided  from  the  door,  and  the  girl  came  hurrying  in,  flushed 
and  tremulous,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  playing  over  her  face. 
What  was  her  consternation  when  Irene  Forrest  rose  before  her  ! 

"  Soho,  Ginevra !"  she  said,  seizing  her  by  the  arm ;  "  you  have 
been  playing  the  lady  have  you  !  A  pretty  pass  things  are  comin"- 
to,  when  household  drudges  aspire  to  the  notice  of  a  future  earl ! 
Minion,  you  shall  suffer  for  this  !" 

AVith  eyes  flashing  fiercely,  she  drew  the  maiden  along  towards 

the  kitchen,  where  old  John,  the  steward,  sat  dozing  over  his  cane. 

"John !"  she  cried,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder;  "wake, wake, 


I  say,  and  turn  that  good  cane  of  yours  to  some  account.  Ginevra 
is  getting  above  her  station  ;  I  must  sec  her  soundly  beaten  before 
I  sleep.' 

The  man  started  and  rubbed  open  his  sleepy  eyes,  but  made  no 
movement  to  do  her  bidding. 

"  Will  you  obey  me,  John?"  queried  his  mistress,  angrily. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  can't  beat  this  child — uo,  no  ;  she's  saved  my 
old  bones  many  a  hard  pull ;  I  believe  she's  a  wronged  crcetur. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  raise  my  hand  agin  her  !" 

"  Then  go  ;  you  are  no  longer  a  servant  of  mine  !"  And  open- 
ing the  door,  she  pushed  him  out  to  seek  another  home  wherever 
he  could. 

The  next  day  it  was  nimorcd  that  Ginevra  Vane,  who  had  so  long 
been  a  kitchen  drudge  with  the  Forrests,  had  disappeared,  but 
whither  she  had  gone  was  a  profound  mystery.  Vigilant  search 
was  made  for  her  by  the  neighbors,  and  foremost  among  those  in 
terested  in  her  fate  was  Guy  Montrose  ;  but  every  effort  failed  to 
elicit  any  information  in  regard  to  her,  and  people  at  length  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  dark  secret  was  locked  in  the  hearts  of 
the  three  sisters  of  Marston  Moor. 

For  a  few  weeks  after  Montrose  had  ascertained  that  Ginevra 
was  missing,  he  continued  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  their  home, 
but  at  length  even  these  ceased,  and  they  were  left  to  live  in  lone- 
ly grandeur.  Ere  long  it  became  a  wonder  to  the  young  noble- 
man's life,  that  he  had  ever  admired  the  dark  and  stately  Irene 
Forrest,  and  the  fair  Ginevra  haunted  his  memory  like  a  sad,  half 
sweet  dream. 


A  year  had  gone  by  since  the  events  which  have  just  been  nar- 
rated. Deeper  and  deeper  had  grown  the  shadows  which  d.irk- 
ened  the  lot  of  the  three  lone  women  of  the  moor.  Their  natures 
had  become  harsher  and  more  vindictive ;  like  their  mother,  they 
seemed  at  warfare  with  the  world  ;  they  asked  for  no  favors  and 
gave  none.  There  was  something  mysterious  in  their  manner  of 
life,  and  the  superstitious  said  that  old  Maud's  ghost  was  still 
regnant  in  her  home,  and  was  the  chief  mover  of  all  the  strange 
proceedings  there.  The  burly  form  of  Mark  Gault  was  often  seen 
beside  their  hearthstone  ;  the  shrill  whistle  peculiar  to  him,  was  a 
frequent  sound  about  their  grounds ;  his  horses  were  stabled  with 
those  of  the  sisters ;  and  once  or  twice  the  great  table  in  the  ban- 
queting-rooin  had  been  set  out  with  the  family  silver  and  the 
choicest  viands,  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  him  and  a  party  of 
rude  fellows  like  himself. 

In  the  meantime  Guy  Montrose  betook  himself  to  a  secluded 
place  many  miles  away  from  Marston  Moor.  As  he  was  strolling 
along  a  lonely  beach  one  evening,  he  saw  a  little  shallop  just 
ready  to  land.  Its  only  occupants  were  an  old  man  and  a  girl. 
The  next  moment  a  fair  face  turned  towards  him. 

"  Ginevra,  the  long-lost  Ginevra  \"  he  cried,  and  sprang  to  the 
water's  edge. 

"  Guy  Montrose  !"  exclaimed  the  maiden ;  "  surely,  Uncle  John, 
we  need  not  fear  to  trust  him." 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  and  they  both  leaped  on  shore. 
"I  had  despaired  of  finding  you,"  said  the  young  man';  "after 
your  mysterious  disappearance,  I  sought  most  earnestly  for  you, 
but  in  vain.  I  even  visited  the  Forrests  awhile,  with  the  hope  of 
ascertaining  some  clue  to  your  fate,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  is  now 
the  general  belief  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  three  sisters  of 
Marston  Moor  made  way  with  you." 

"  No,  O  no,"  replied  Ginevra ;  "  after  we  had  parted  at  the 
door,  on  the  night  when  you  rescued  me  from  the  advance  of 
Mark  Gault,  Irene  met  me  in  a  rage,  dragged  me  along  to  the 
kitchen,  and  bade  John,  the  old  steward,  beat  me." 
"Fiend  !"  muttered  Montrose,  between  his  teeth. 
"  Yes,"  interposed  the  gray-haired  man,  coming  forward ;  "she 
did  seem  like  a  fiend  ;  because  I  would  not  obey  her  she  turned 
me  away.  Then  she  beat  Ginevra  unmercifully  herself,  and  thrust 
her  into  the  cellar.  I  was  lurking  about,  for  I  had  suddenly  re- 
solved to  flee  and  take  the  child  with  me.  At  last,  when  the  house 
was  still,  I  went  to  the  cellar-window  and  called  softly,  '  Ginevra, 
Ginevra  !'  She  was  lame  from  the  blows  she  had  received,  but  she 
managed  to  crawl  towards  me.  I  knew  how  to  unfasten  the  secret 
springs  of  the  window,  and  soon  drew  her  out.  Before  the  day 
broke  we  were  far  on  our  journey,  for  though  I  carried  Ginevra  in 
my  arms,  a  strong  resolution  gave  me  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and 
old  as  I  was,  I  felt  no  weariness.  We  came  here,  where  I  have  a 
brother  living.  I  have  built  a  little  hut  of  my  own  ;  Ginevra 
shares  it  and  acts  as  my  housekeeper,  while  I  gain  a  livelihood  by 
fishing." 

"  Thank  God  that  it  is  well  with  you  !"  said  Montrose,  gazing 
with  intense  admiration  at  the  beautiful  Ginevra. 

A  twelvemonth  of  comparative  repose  had  superbly  ripened  the 
young  girl's  loveliness ;  her  eyes  had  lost  their  forlorn  and  weary 
look  ;  the  lips  no  longer  had  that  uneasy  tremor,  which  bespeaks 
a  gnawing  care  ;  the  pale  cheek  had  taken  a  soft,  peach-blossom 
tinge,  and  the  rippling  gold  of  her  hair  a  richer  shade.  At  seven- 
teen, Ginevra  Vane  was  as  fair  a  creature  as  ever  trod  the  soil  of 
old  England.  Guy  Montrose  felt  this ;  her  face  haunted  him 
through  the  dreams  of  the  night,  and  as  day  after  day  went  on,  ho 
learned  to  think  that  her  pure  young  heart  would  be  as  great  a 
treasure  as  a  man  need  to  win.  They  rambled  side  by  side  over 
the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  shore ;  they  sailed  in  John's  fishing- 
boat  on  the  blue  sea ;  they  sat  together  in  the  rude  hut,  while  the 
sunshine  stole  in  golden  bars  through  the  lattice ;  and  thus  both 
learned  that  lesson  which  comes  sooner  or  later  to  every  soul. 
This  knowledge  gave  Ginevra  a  wild  thrill  of  pain. 

"  Wliy  have  I  been  so  rash  ?"  she  said  to  herself ;  "do  I  not 
know  that  he  can  never  mate  with  me  who  have  been  a  mere 
drudge  ?"     And  she  grew  shy  and  distrustful. 

Guy  Montrose  marked  the  change  which  had   come  over  her  ; 


he  saw  that  she  no  more  bounded  to  meet  him,  nor  grew  radiant 
and  joyous  in  his  society.  She  seemed  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
over  word  and  look,  and  he  resolved  to  know  the  reason. 

"  Ginevra,"  he  murmured,  as  he  stood  beside  her  on  the  beach  ; 
"  you  do  not  a])pear  the  same  person  that  you  were  a  week  ago. 
You  are  as  distant  and  reserved  as  any  woman  in  the  world.  I  did 
not  expect  this  of  you." 

The  girl  stooped  to  jiick  up  a  beautiful  shell  from  the  sands, 
that  she  might  hide  her  agitation,  but  she  did  not  speak,  and 
Montrose  continued  : 

"  I  have  been  in  society  a  great  deal,  Ginevra ;  I  have  met  scores 
of  fashionable  belles  and  grown  tired  of  them.  Such  an  one  can 
never  be  aught  to  me  but  the  companion  of  an  idle  hour.  When 
I  first  met  you,  I  was  charmed  by  your  wondrous  beauty,  and 
your  wrongs  aroused  a  compassionate  interest  in  me.  Since  I 
have  known  you,  I  have  found  something  so  pure,  so  fresh  in 
your  nature,  that  my  whole  heart  has  gone  out  to  you  in  a  wild, 
absorbing  love.  Ginevra,  can  you  love  me  ?  will  you  be  my  wife?'' 
The  maiden  rose  and  looked  scarchingly  into  his  face. 
"You  used  to  lie  called  proud,"  she  faltered ;  "  you  have  wealth, 
station,  everything  I  have  not." 

"  That  may  be,"  resumed  Montrose  ;  "but  now  I  wish  to  put 
these  distinctions  aside.  If  I  stood  here,  a  fisherman  as  humble 
as  John,  but  yet  as  devoted  to  you  as  I  am  now,  could  you  say, 
'  Guy  Montrose,  I  love  you  V     Answer  me  truly,  Ginevra." 

"  O  yes  ;  I  have  grown  shy  and  reserved,  because  I  dared  not 
love  j-ou  !" 

"  Then  I  am  blest  indeed.  I  ask  no  higher  earthly  happiness 
than  to  have  won  you  for  my  own  !" 

He  drew  her  to  him,  he  kissed  the  check  that  burned  with  joyous 
blushes,  and  murmured  words  which  made  her  young  heart  beat 
as  it  had  never  beat  before.  Montrose  urged  an  immediate  union, 
but  Ginevra  steadily  refused,  declaring  that  she  would  not  be  bis 
wife  till  she  had  gained  that  knowledge  and  those  accomplish- 
ments which  would  fit  her  to  grace  the  circles  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  move. 

A  fortnight  later  Ginevra  Vane  was  installed  at  a  select  school 
with  the  sister  of  her  noble  suitor.  Another  year  went  by,  and 
few  would  have  recognized  in  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  girl  who 
was  about  to  leave  Madame  Dautier's  establishment,  the  poor 
creature  who  had  once  drudged  in  Maud  Forrest's  kitchen.  Love 
had  lent  new  keenness  to  her  intellect,  and  even  those  high-born 
relatives  who  had  sneered  at  Guy's  choice,  now  acknowledged 
that  he  might  be  prOud  of  his  betrothed  bride. 


It  was  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  bridal  of  Guy  Montrose  and  the  fair  Ginevra,  and  the 
young  nobleman's  affianced  wife  sat  alone  in  a  splendid  apartment 
of  his  London  residence.  The  marriage  rites  were  to  be  solemnized 
at  St.  Paul's,  with  all  the  eclat  befitting  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
house  of  Montrose,  and  Ginevra  had  just  turned  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  her  costly  wedding  gear.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  splen- 
dor around  her,  had  come  up  the  memory  of  her  desolate  childhood. 
Maud  Forrest's  low  kitchen  once  more  rose  before  her,  and  again 
she  seemed  to  be  a  barefoot  drudge,  toiling  like  a  galley  slave.  But 
what  was  that  ? — a  mere  phantom  of  a  heated  brain  ?  No ;  there 
stood  Irene  Forrest,  her  coal-black  hair  streaming  in  dishevelled 
masses  round  her  haggard  face,  and  beside  her  the  athletic  form  of 
Mark  Gault,  her  quondam  fiancie  I 

"  Gault,"  said  Irene,  in  a  hollow  tone,  fastening  her  burning 
ej-es  upon  him,  "  I  promised  that  I  would  find  Ginevra  for  you  if 
she  was  in  the  wide  world,  but — ha,  ha ! — I  have  only  brought  you 
here  to  London  to  deepen  my  revenge,  to  denounce  you  as  a 
smuggler  !  There,  there,  I  have  done  with  you ;  I  leave  you  to 
the  law  !     I  have  been  the  means  of  fixing  its  grasp  upon  you  !" 

As  she  spoke,  a  band  of  ofiicers  poured  in,  and  the  bravado 
Gault  was  home  off  to  lodgings  which  he  should  have  occupied 
long  before. 

"You  look  astonished,  Ginevra,"  continued  Irene,  "and  well 
you  may.  Once  I  would  have  torn  my  tongue  out  by  the  roots, 
ere  I  would  have  betrayed  him  !  I  have  feared  that  man  as  I 
never  feared  another  ;  but  of  late  he  has  grown  so  tyrannical  that 
I  have  determined  to  shake  off  his  power.  Years  ago  he  aided  my 
mother  in  canying  out  a  wicked  plan.  What  that  plan  was  I  will 
tell  you.  When  my  mother  and  yours  were  girls,  they  were  riv- 
als ;  Helen  Berkely  won  the  rich  and  fascinating  nobleman  Maud 
Hastings  had  resolved  to  win,  and  made  my  mother  her  deadliest 
enemy.  Still  she  was  a  secret  foe ;  Lady  Helen  never  suspected 
her  as  such,  and  when  she  died,  bequeathed  her  only  child  to  her 
care,  as  her  husband  had  been  killed  by  an  accident.  Then  Maud 
Forrest's  revenge  began  to  work.  She  degraded  you  into  a  mere 
nothing,  and  am^priated  your  fortune  to  herself.  Gault  knew 
the  secret  of  yoiW)irth,  and  to  bribe  him  to  silence,  she  promised 
to  give  you  to  him  as  a  wife,  with  a  large  marriage  portion,  and 
was  finally  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  smuggling,  by  secreting 
goods  and  the  like.  At  her  death  she  charged  us  to  walk  in  her 
steps,  and  thus  far  we  have  ;  but  there  is  an  end  to  human  en- 
durance— my  spirit  has  long  chafed  under  the  thraldom,  and  hero 
I  stand  in  open  rebellion." 

"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  what  yon  have  revealed  to 
me  I"  cried  the  girl ;  "  let  me  call  Guy,  and  he  will  thank  you  too." 

"  No  ;  I  loved  him  once  ;  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  meet  his 
thanks  !     Good-night,  Ginevra — a  long  good-night !" 

"  Good-night,  Irene — God  bless  you  !" 

Thus  they  parted.  The  next  day,  Guy  Montrose  and  Ginevra 
were  married,  but  when  they  went  down  to  their  ancestral  hall  in 
the  countn-,  after  a  full  restitution  of  their  prop.crty  had  been  made 
through  a  London  attorney,  they  found  the  old  home  of  the  For- 
rests desolate,  and  afterwards,  none  knew  where  lived  and  died 
"  the  three  sisters  of  Marston  Moor." 
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MESEAH  FAHUT,  AL0IEB8. 

The  group  in  our  cngraviofr, 
representing  a  husband  and  wife 
and  their  son,  is  from  a  sketch 
made  in  Algeria  by  a  travelling 
artist.  The  people  of  Medeah 
have  regular  features  and  good 
forms,  many  of  the  women  be- 
ing strikingly  handsome,  with 
brilliant  black  eyes,  lustrous 
hair,  and  fine  forms.  The 
dresses  of  the  women  are  fre- 
quently extremely  rich.  Wo- 
men of  all  ranks  in  Algeria, 
when  in  the  public  streets,  arc 
covered  with  white  calico  or 
muslin  from  head  to  foot,  and 
steal  along  like  ghosts,  and  have 
thick  white  veils  across  their 
faces ;  but  at  home  their  cos- 
tume is  rich  and  bright-colored. 
An  amber-colored  silk  handker- 
chief is  tied  round  the  head,  and 
over  it  is  a  band  of  diamonds, 
with  pendants,  and  large  dia- 
mond ear-rings.  One  or  two 
fresh  flowers  are  stuck  in  one 
side  of  the  face.  Strings  of 
pearls  and  of  scented  beads 
mixed  with  pearls,  are  round 
the  ncA,  and  also  a  long  string 
of  large  scented  bea<l.s.  Over 
an  embroidered  muslin  chem- 
isette is  a  green  satin  jacket, 
embroidered  with  silver  at  the 
Beams,  and  with  silver  buttons. 
A  scarf  of  silk  and  gold  is  loose- 
ly wound  round  the  waist,  below 
which  peeps  out  an  inner  dress 
of  white  muslin,  embroidered 
with  pink.  Loose  trousers  of 
blue  and  gold  brocade  reach  to 
just  below  the  knee,  where  they 
terminate  with  a  band  of  gold 
round  the  leg.  Gold  bracelets 
and  anklets  complete  the  attire. 
Provincial  costume  is  rather  dif- 
.ferent  from  this.  Over  the  silk 
handkerchief  and  under  the  chin 
is  an  embroidered  gauze  hand- 
kerchief with  colored  border, 
and  this  hangs  down  over  one 
shoulder.  A  white  woollen  scarf 
over  the  shoulders  is  fastened  by 
a  brooch  on  the  right  shoulder, 
whence  the  ends  hang  down  in 
many  folds.  This  is  the  cos- 
tume of  Medeah  and  the  coun- 
try about  it.  Instead  of  jewels 
in  her  hair,  the  fair  provincial 
sometimes  has  a  chain  of  orange- 
flowers  strung  on  thread,  a  very 
popular  ornament — chains  of 
these,  mixed  with  other  flowers, 
being  sold  about  the  streets  for 
a  mere  trifle.  The  boy  has  the 
usual  Moorish  dress,  with  the 
white  boumouse  thrown  across 
one  shoulder.  It  is  curious  to 
observe   the   various   forms    in 

which  the  love  and  taste  for  dress  displays  itself  among  the  differ- 
ent nations  and  tribes  of  men.  It  generally  forms  no  unerring 
index  in  reading  the  character  of  a  people. 

i  ^ ■»  * ■ — — 

BRANKSE.1  C.ISTLE,  DORSKTSHIRE,  KNGLAND. 
The  extensive  structure  delineated  in  the  second  engraving  on 
this  page,  is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Branksca,  not  far  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  castellated  architecture. 
The  island  is  one  and  a  half  mile  in  length  by  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  of  an  agreeably  undulating  surface,  a 


A    MEDEAH    FAMILY,    ALGIERS. 

large  part  being  covered  with  heath  and  plantations,  and  present- 
ing, on  a  sail  round  the  shore,  a  picturesque  variety  of  form  and 
elevation.  On  the  south,  north  and  west,  the  coast  rises  about 
seventy  feet  in  height,  the  steep  banks  boldly  projecting  and  re- 
ceding, being  fringed  and  occasionally  covered  with  Scotch  firs, 
gorse  and  heath.  The  interior  of  the  island  falls  by  gradual  and 
varied  slopes  to  the  lakes  and  valley  that  open  to  the  east.  An 
elegant  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  has  recently  been  erected 
on  the  island.  There  arc  extensive  pottery  works  here,  where  terra 
cotta  articles  are  manufactured.     Branksea  Castle  is  a  spacious 


marine  mansion,  of  partly  Nor- 
man and  partly  Tudor  architec- 
ture, connccied  with  which  arc 
many  historic  recollections.  It 
was  originally  built  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Kliz- 
aboth,  as  a  fort  for  the  protection 
of  the  harbor  of  Poolc,  and  con- 
tinued a-  stronghold,  \vith  bat- 
teries and  fortifications,  gar- 
risoned and  mounted  by  gov- 
ernment for  many  yearsj  until, 
by  grant  or  purchase,  it  fell  in- 
to the  hand.s  of  various  ownor^:, 
who  have  successively  increased 
its  dimcn.sions  and  accommoda- 
tions. It  may  be  pronounced  a 
commanding  and  stately  pile  of 
building,  with  lofty  circular  and 
octagonal  towers  and  turrets  at 
the  angles  and  rear,  the  whole 
in  casielUitcd  character  and  de- 
sign, supported  and  embellished 
with  buttresses,  corbels  and  oth- 
er dressed  stone  work.  The 
original  structure  was  of  mas- 
sive stone,  with  a  superstructure 
of  brick ;  and  the  southeastern 
or  front  wall,  facing  the  sea, 
formed  a  barbican  of  solid  ma- 
sonry ten  feet  thick,  with  the 
walls  above  it  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  others  in  like  propor- 
tion. The  extensive  recent  ad- 
ditions are  executed  in  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  and  other 
parts  in  Purbeck  stone,  with 
elaborate  Portland  dressings 
and  ornaments,  harmonizing 
with  and  vastly  increasing  the 
.  architectural  eft'ect  of  the  whole 
fabric.  It  has  a  frontage  to  the 
bay  of  about  eighty-two  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  ^bout  eighty- 
three  feet,  besides  a  range  of 
building  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length,  comprising 
the  kitchen  and  domestic  apart- 
ments. The  reception-rooms 
are  of  considerable  dimensions. 
The  castle  stands  prominently 
and  imposingly  towards  the  sea, 
on  a  fine  elevation,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island, 
and  is  approached  from  the  sea 
by  a  wide  stone  landing,  with 
two  flights  of  steps,  thence  pass- 
ing through  a  glazed  roof  Ca- 
milla corridor,  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  into  a  most  chastely 
designed  and  beautifully  deco- 
rated conservatory,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
communicating  with  the  hall 
entrance,  and  enclosing  on  two 
sides  an  Italian  garden.  There 
is  also  an  entrance  to  the  castlo 
at  the  front,  opening  on  to  the 
paved  terrace,  overlooking  a 
four-gun  battery,  and  a  side 
entrance  leading  to  the  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  shrubberies, 
cliff-walks,  lakes  and  pheasantry,  all  of  which  are  intersected  with 
delightfully  shady  and  romantic  walks  .and  drives.  The  castle 
and  grounds  command  extensive  and  uninterrupted  views  of  Poole 
and  the  bay,  and  the  open  channel,  together  with  the  adjacent 
islands.  Code  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  undulating  and  grace- 
ful heights  and  slopes  of  the  Purbeck  Hills  in  the  distance,  to- 
gether with  the  cliff  coast  of  Studland  Point,  and  other  interesting 
prospects.  The  whole  of.  the  shipping  entering  and  leaving  the 
port  of  Poole  passes  immediately  in  front  of  the  castle. 
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TO  CORRESPONDEiVTS. 

A.  E.,  Morganfleld,  Union  Co.,  Ky.— The  prince  wa.s  lately  residing  in  Eng- 
land.    He  is  not  cniplojed  in  (he  English  niWine. 

Agnes.— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  sun-Jlowfr.  we  may  state 
that  the  nnnie  is  said  by  pome  to  have  been  given  to  the  plant  <m  the  sup- 
position that  its  large  yellow  flowers  turn  in  the  direction  orthe  sun's 
course  By  others,  tLe  name  is  suppo.«ed  to  be  derived  from  the  resem- 
blance the  flowers  bear  to  the  great  luminary  of  the  day. 

E.  P.— Professor  Bmnde  says  that  a  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, four  ounces  of  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  in 
a  tin  pail,  has  been  found  to  produce  ten  ounces  of  ice  in  three  hours. 

Constant  Keader. — The  almond-tree  grows  naturally  in  Barbary  and  in 
Asia,  from  Syria  to  Affghanistan.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  tree — the  sweet  and  the  bitter 
almond.  The  chief  kinds  of  sweet  almonds  are  the  Valentia,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Jordan.  The  latter  kind  come  from  Malaga.  Bitter  almonds  are 
imported  from  Mogadore. 

A.  B.— The  celebrated  Admiral  Coligny  did  not  fall  in  battle.  He  was  killed 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1572. 

CtJBA. — In  modern  times,  the  age  of  Palladio  may  be  said  to  be  the  cla-<:sic 
period  of  archictecture.  Palladio  was  a  native  of  Vicenza,  and  he  flourished 
during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  those  who  most 
essentially  contributed  to  revive  the  beauties  of  ancient  architecture. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  monuments  of  classicantiquity, 
he  Ttj-establisbed  the  true  rules  of  architecture,  which  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  barbarism  of  the  (joths. 

Euterpe. — In  music,  a  pedjil  bass  or  organ-point,  is  a  long-holding  note  in  the 
bass,  accompanied  by  a  succession  of  chords,  which  sometimes  include  the 
holding  note  itself,  as  an  essential  note,  and  sometimes  do  not.  The  chords 
thus  introduced  are  called  pedal  harmonies.  A  pedal-note  must  be  either  a 
key-note  or  a  dominant. — The  German  composers  use  the  term  Orgel-Stucke 
to  designate  pieces  written  expressly  for  the  organ. 

E.  G. — The  peculiar  kind  of  sealing-wax  called  Spanish-wax  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner:  Take  beautiful  clear  resin,  the  whitest  that  can  be 
procured,  aud  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire.  When  it  is  properly  melted,  take  it 
from  the  fire,  and  for  every  pound  of  resin  add  two  ounces  of  vermilion, 
pounded  very  fine,  stirring  it  about.  Then  let  the  whole  cool,  or  pour  it 
into  cold  wa'ter.  This  wax  is  so  hard,  that,  when  letters  are  sealed  with  it, 
they  cannot  be  opened  without  breaking  the  seal. 

TouNO  SoBSCBiBER.— The  NcFeids  of  Mythology  are  sea-nymphs.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  the  daughters  of  Nereus,  and  they  are  described  as  being 
constantly  in  attendance  on  Neptune.  In  ancient  monuments,  the  Nereids 
are  represented  as  riding  on  sea-horses,  sometimes  with  the  human  form 
entire,  and  sometimes  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Novel  Ueader. — The  fashionable  London  district  called  May-fair  received  its 
name  from  a  fair  which  was  held  there  by  grant  of  James  II.  This  fair, 
which  commenced  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  continued  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
days,  was  not  for  trade  and  merchandize,  but  for  amusements  of  various 
kinds.  The  site  of  the  fair  is  now  occupied  by  Hertford  Street,  Curzon 
Sti«et,  Shepherd's  Market,  etc. 


The  Light  Artildeby. — This  fine  company  is  now  admira- 
bly disciplined,  and  performs  the  complicated  manoeuvres  apper- 
taining to  a  light  battery  with  a  precision  only  surpassed  by  the 
same  arm  of  the  regular  army. 


<  »«»  » 


Masonic. — The  late  reception  of  the  Virginia  Knights  Tem- 
plars was  quite  a  feature.  The  De  Molay  encampment  and  their 
guests  made  a  splendid  parade  in  oar  streets. 


<  »»»  » 


Cairo. — The  people  of  Cairo  insist  that  they  are  not  all  drowned 
out,  in  spite  of  newspaper  reports.     They  ought  to  know. 


<  ^»»  » 


IPLIMTERS. 


....  The  insect  called  "  daddy  long-legs  "  has  so  increased  in 
the  London  parks  as  to  menace  and  destroy  the  turf. 

....  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  now  in  Paris,  has  bought  Powers' 
Btatne  of  California  for  7500  dollars. 

....  A  schooner  has  been  fitted  out  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
voyage  to  the  Labrador  cod-fisheries. 

....  An  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  the  Great  in  bronze  has 
been  inaugurated  at  Cherbourg,  France. 

....  A  committee  has  been  formed  in  London  among  the  lite- 
rary men  to  further  the  Lamartine  subscription. 

....  The  queen  and  royal  family  have  been  patronizing  Howes 
&  Cushing's  American  circus — showing  their  taste. 

....  Greneral  Scott  has  been  in  the  army  half  a  century,  fought 
in  two  great  wars  and  some  minor  ones. 

....  M.  Claudet's  slereomonoscope  gives  to  a  single  drawing  the 
effect  of  relief  produced  by  the  stereoscope. 

....  The  Boston-built  yacht  Flora  Temple,  sold  to  Sir  Henry 
W.  Beechy,  will  soon  appear  at  Cowes,  England. 

....  Charles  Dickens  has  been  reading  his  own  stories  publicly 
to  large  audiences  in  London. 

....  The  owners  of  the  Leviathan  are  making  desperate  efforts 
to  raise  money  to  equip  their  monster  ship. 

....  An  Englishman,  J.  Cox,  has  invented  a  swimming  appa- 
ratus which  makes  a  man  a  sort  of  duck  or  fish. 

The  new  screw-steamer  Nova  Scotian,  built  in  the  Clyde 

for  service  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  noble  boat. 

....  A  violin  improves  by  age  and  use — so  may  a  man's  life 
be  made  more  harmonious  as  it  nears  its  end. 

Elizabeth  Cotton,  an  English  girl,  beguiled  into  joining 

the  Mormons,  has  been  denouncing  them  and  their  system. 

....  That  is  rather  an  extensive  rosebash  at  Mr.  Daglish's, 
Providence,  which  has  6000  flowers  and  buds. 

The  richest  man  in  England  is  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster.    His  annual  income  is  computed  at  $3,000,000. 

Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  is  Salter  than  the  ocean.     Two  quarts 

of  its  water  will  make,  it  is  said,  a  pint  of  salt. 

The  late  Colonel  Harrison,  our  veteran  consul  at  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  had  held  the  post  since  Jefferson's  days. 

....  In  the  tribe  of  Vizrees,  who  live  in  Cabul,  India,  the  wo- 
men do  all  the  courting,  and  choose  their  husbands. 

....  Ladies  who  array  themselves  in  patent  hoops  should  sing, 
as  they  dress,  "  Still  so  gently  o'er  me  stceliiuj." 

....  "  Unless  a  man  occasionally  tax  his  faculties  to  the  utter- 
most," said  Jeremiah  Mason,  "  they  will  soon  begin  to  fail." 


NATlONAIi  EXPENSES. 

As  the  United  States  increase  in  territory,  population  and  com- 
merce, the  amount  of  regular  expenditures  increases  also ;  so  that 
now,  with  thirty-two  States,  and  some  three  millions  more  or  less 
of  square  miles  of  territory,  the  expenditures  are  greatly  larger 
than  they  were  wlicn  tliere  were  but  thirteen  States,  and  less  than 
one  million  square  miles  of  area.  Occasionally,  too,  disturbances 
arise  which  call  for  a  large  temporary  increase  of  expenditure, 
which  swell  the  appropriations  for  a  year  or  two  greatly  above  the 
average.  Such  for  instance  was  the  recent  war  with  Mexico, 
which  cost  the  government  some  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  thus  swelled  the  expenses  greatly  for  several  years.  At 
the  present  time,  the  troubles  with  Utah,  requiring  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  large  army,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  supplies  in  that  dis- 
tant region,  have  added  very  largely  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government,  and  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  much 
more  than  Brigham  Young  and  all  his  adulterous  tribe  are  worth. 
But  an  incidental  goodwill  come  from  this  extraordinary  expense, 
in  the  opening  of  milit.ary  roads  and  establishing  posts  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  and  overawing  the  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  march  of  civilization. 

Congress  has  just  adjourned,  after  making  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  the  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  service  of  the 
year  18.59.  The  regular  appropriations  amount  to  about  fifty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  army  absorbs  seventeen  millions, 
and  tWfc  navy  about  fifteen.  The  post-office  and  mail  steamers 
take  about  four  millions  and  a  half  more ;  the  Indian  department 
about  two  millions  and  a  half ;  and  the  civil  list,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, including  pensions,  some  fifteen  millions, — making  the 
whole  amount  of  fifty-four  millions.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  in 
the  nature  of  extraordinary  expenses,  some  fourteen  millions  more, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  for  deficiencies  which  occurred  the  pre- 
vious year,  owing  to  the  necessary  outfit  of  the  Mormon  expedi- 
tion. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount  appropriated  for 
cuiTent  expenditures  for  the  year  1859,  by  Congress,  is  sixty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  To  raise  this  large  amount  of  money, 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  government  is  upon  the  duties  upon  im- 
portations, the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  being  com- 
paratively small,  and  of  uncertain  amount.  The  cost  of  collect- 
ing the  revenues  by  means  of  custom  houses  is  quite  large, 
amounting  to  some  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It 
is  getting  to  be  a  very  common  question  among  the  people,  wheth- 
er the  money  for  the  expenses  of  government  might  not  be  raised 
at  a  much  less  cost  by  some  other  means  than  by  impost  duties, 
as  now  collected.  Probably  it  might,  and  with  far  greater  equal- 
ity also,  as  regards  the  ability  of  individuals  to  pay.  As  it  is  now, 
a  poor  man  with  a  large  family,  consuming  a  large  amount  of 
dutiable  goods,  pays  a  greater  proportion  of  the  revenue  than  a 
rich  man,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  former.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  tariff  duties  enable  the  government  to 
afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  industry,  and  that  the  cus- 
tom house  system  furnishes  the  only  available  means  of  getting 
at  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  This  question, 
of  custom  houses  or  no  custom  houses,  will  never  be  a  local  or  a 
party  question  in  politics,  for  men  of  opposite  parties,  and  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  maintain  similar  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject. There  is,  however,  one  general  remark  which  may  be  made 
in  reference  to  the  present  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  is,  that 
the  system  of  raising  a  revenue  by  tariff"  duties  has  always  been 
in  force  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  government,  and  thus 
far  has  worked  well.  Whether  an  entirely  different  system 
would  work  as  harmoniously  and  effectively,  even  though  more 
just  in  itself,  may  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is  dangerous  to  try  radi- 
cal experiments  in  the  policy  of  a  great  nation. 


Dr.  Rose's  Medal. — The  gold  medal  presented  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  crew  of  the  steam  frigate  Susquehanna  to  Dr.  Rose, 
was  lately  exhibited  at  Tiffany's,  New  York.  It  is  of  solid  gold, 
five  ounces  in  weight,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  On  one  side 
is  the  representation  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  other  an  in- 
scription :  "  Presented  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Frederick  Rose, 
11.  N.,  by  the  remnant  of  the  crew  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Susquehanna,  who  returned  to  the  United  States  in  good  health, 
as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  generously  volunteered 
professional  services,  rendered  their  shipmates,  who  were  afflicted 
with  yellow  fever,  April,  1858." 


Tin  Foil. — The  manufacture  of  tin  foil  in  this  country  has 

become  a  fixed  and  established  business.     A  few  years  since  we 

purchased  from  Europe  all  of  the  above  article  used  here.     We 

now  produce  foil  and  sheet  metal  superior  in  quality  and  at  a  less 

price   than  the  imported ;  and  its   use  is  rapidly  increasing  for 

various  purposes,   wrapping  tobacco,  making  metallic  caps  for 

bottles,  etc. 

<  -•»  » 

Hobsemanship. — Mr.  John  Powers,  a  famous  Califomian 
horseman,  recently  rode,  for  a  wager,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  six  hours  and  fifty-three  minutes.  He  changed  as  often  as  he 
pleased.  Osbaldiston,  in  his  great  match,  several  years  ago,  rode 
two  hundred  miles  in  eight  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes. 


Minnesota. — This  young  State  is  rapidly  advancing.  The 
territorial  government  was  organized  in  1849,  at  which  time  it 
contained  less  than  six  thousand  inhabitants.  In  nine  years  that 
number  has  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand. 


The  Work  of  Science. — Franklin  seized  lightning  by  the 
tail,  held  it  fast,  and  tamed  it;  Morse  put  clothes  on  it,  and 
taught  it  how  to  read  and  write  and  do  errands. 


TROUBLES  IN  EUROPE. 

We  have  our  troubles  in  this  country,  and  we  make  the  most  of 
them,  for  they  are  so  rare  in  the  general  tide  of  prosperity,  that 
they  are  almost  a  relief  in  the  general  platform  of  good  fortune  ; 
and  we  have  thought,  from  the  manner  in  which  our  journalists 
expatiate  on  minor  evils,  that  we  really  enjoyed  what  Rosa  Matil- 
da calls  the  "  billowy  ecstasy  of  woe."  But  most  of  our  troubles 
spring  from  the  exhaustlcss  energy  of  our  people,  from  discount- 
ing on  a  future  of  unparalleled  brightness,  from  a  wantonness  en- 
gendered by  a  fathomless  facility  of  resource.  But  if  we  have  a 
faculty  for  getting  into  trouble,  we  have  quite  as  remarkable  a 
faculty  for  getting  out  of  it.  Our  trials  do  not  retard  our  pro- 
gress, any  more  than  the  walking  of  a  passenger  from  the  stem  to 
the  stern  of  an  outward-bound  ship  retards  the  time  of  her  arrival 
at  her  port  of  destination. 

But  the  troubles  of  Europe  are  of  a  graver  character  and  more 
frequent  occurrence,  and  must  tax  to  the  uttermost  the  energies  of 
her  statesmen  and  the  philosophy  of  her  people.  At  this  moment 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  have  troubles  enough  accumulated 
on  their  hands.  England  is  drained  of  blood  and  treasure  to  sup- 
press the  so-called  mutiny  in  India,  which  has  assumed  the  gigan- 
tic proportions  of  a  revolution,  while  the  military  preparations  of 
a  near  neighbor  compel  her,  however  ill  able  to  afford  it,  to  in- 
crease her  home  navy  and  army  ;  the  finances  of  France  are  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  her  social  condition  is  no  less  so,  while  that 
tiger  with  six  hundred  thousand  heads,  the  French  army,  must  be 
fed  or  it  will  rend  its  despotic  master.  They  must  be  sent  to  cut 
throats  abroad  or  they  will  be  cutting  throats  at  home,  and  Aus- 
tria is  said  to  be  the  victim  destined  to  slake  its  thirst  for  blood 
and  thunder.  If  war  between  Austria  and  France  occurs,  woe  to 
the  continent ! — we  shall  see  renewed  the  sanguinary  scenes 
of  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  poor  old,  enfeebled  Europe  will  be  drained  anew  of  her  life- 
blood  at  every  pore.  What  are  our  own  troubles  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  those  that  mine  or  threaten  those  distant  states  ? — 
dew-drops  on  the  lion's  mane  of  Young  America,  which  she  casts 
from  her  almost  without  an  effort. 


<  »»»  > 


JOHN  BULL. 

Our  respected  ancestor,  Johannes  Bull,  Esq.,  does  not  seem  in- 
clined to  try  any  passage  at  arms  with  Jonathan,  and  wo  are 
heartily  glad  of  it.  We  do  not  attribute  this  to  want  of  courage, 
for  to  deny  that  Bull  is  carved  out  of  solid  pluck  would  be  to  dis- 
honor our  own  ancestry,  and  to  tear  the  laurels  from  the  brows  of 
our  fathers,  whose  glory  it  was  to  have  humbled  the  "  meteor  flag 
of  England  "  in  two  wars.  Bull  likes  us  none  the  worse,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  for  having  measured  swords  with  us — "  it  is-ns- 
tonishing  how  much  we  like  a  man  after  we  have  fought  him  !" 
No — ^not  from  fear  has  John  declined  the  wager  of  battle,  but  be- 
cause there  are  weighty  and  honorable  reasons  for  a  continuance 
of  good  feeling  and  amity,  and  none  but  offended  pride  for  sever- 
ing the  bonds  of  fellowship  and  material  interest  which  unite 
the  two  nations.  Let  us  not  attribute  to  want  of  courage  or  want . 
of  money,  the  hesitancy  of  England  to  rekindle  the  flames  of 
war,  with  its  countless  calamities.  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  recog- 
nize the  inviolability  of  our  flag,  that  sacred  ensign  which  has 
never  been  trailed  in  the  mire  of  humiliation,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  proudest  flag  kissed  by  the  sunshine  or  floated  by  the  breeze. 
Friend  and  foe  are  alike  aware  that  the  moment  that  symbol  of 
sovereignty  is  assailed,  all  domestic  bickerings  on  this  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  cease,  and  we  are,  from  shore  to  shore,  a  united  people. 


Practical  Education. — Practical  education  should  never  bo 
neglected  for  brilliant  accomplishments  and  higher  branches  of 
study.  Sidney  Smith  says  : — "  I  have  twice  endeavored  to  write 
the  word  skipping — '  skipping  spirit.'  The  printer  first  printed  it 
'stripling,' and  then  altered  it  into  sfri'ppini/.  The  fault  is  entire- 
ly mine.  I  was  fifteen  years  at  school  and  college — I  know  some- 
thing about  the  Romans  and  the  Athenians,  and  have  read  a  good 
deal  about  the  preterperfect  tense  ;  but  I  cannot  do  a  sum  in  sim- 
ple addition  or  write  a  handwriting  which  anybody  can  read." 


<  ^'^  > 


Revolvers. — Among  the  cariosities  in  the  new  museum  at  the 
India  House,  London,  is  a  revolver  musket,  at  least  sixty  years 
old.  This  revolver,  it  is  said,  was  taken  by  Sir  David  Baird,  at 
the  storming  of  Seringapatam.  Story-writers  selecting  any  period 
within  a  half  century  are  therefore  privileged  to  introduce  re- 
volvers, if  necessary,  without  being  subjected  to  the  charge  of 

anachronism. 

«  » • »  » y 

Professob  Mobse. — We  are  happy  to  state  that  this  distin- 
guished gentleman,  who  abandoned  the  pencil  to  correspond  with 
the  lightning,  has  received  his  promised  present  from  the  French 
government — eighty  thousand  dollars. 

<     ^w^     I 

The  Shbood  of  Pizaebo. — Mr.  C.  C.  Jackson,  while  in 
Lima,  obtained  a  fragment  of  Pizarro's  shroud,  which  he  found  in 
the  cathedral  vaults,  and  has  presented  it  to  the  Michigan  Histori- 
cal Society. 

<  »■  »  I 

Stab-gazing  Ladies. — Miss  Mitchell,  the  astronomer,  re- 
cently met  in  Florence,  the  distinguished  Miss  Somerville,  wHb, 
though  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  preserves  apparently  all  the 

natural  vigor  of  her  faculties. 

.«  ».»  » 

On  dit. — That  the  Princess  Bowlegs,  daufrhfer  of  William 
Bowlegs,  Esq.,  is  about  to  lie  led  to  the  hyroencnl  altar  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  Gotham.     Copper  stock  has  risen,  it  appears. 
f^»*^ 


Babncm  the  Indefatigable. — This   gentleman   is   now  in 
Europe  organizing  a  grand  operatic  and  ballet  company. 
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[Written  forBallou's  Pictorial.] 
WAlTiAG    AND    WATCHING. 

BY    JAMES   FRANKLTN   FITTS. 

The  hopes  which  bloomed  in  other  days 

Are  .scattered  now  and  dead ; 
Their  leaden  skies  emit  no  rays, 

The  wearied  8un  has  fled. 
Yet  still  in  sorrow  and  in  shade 
We  "11  gather  hopes  which  shall  not  fade. 
And  look  above  with  eager  eyes 
For  cheering  suns  and  cloudless  skies. 

The  loves  which  erewhile,  like  the  flowers, 

Were  wont  to  hud  and  bloom. 
Are  withered  now — the  blissful  hours 

Of  yore  are  lost  in  gloom. 
Yet  still  our  eyes  are  fixed  before 
To  find  a  Pharos-lighted  shore. 
Where  sorrow''s  hosts  shall  tike  their  flight, 
And  love's  fair  day  succeed  the  night. 


MANS   LIFE. 
Opening  the  map  of  God's  expansive  plan, 
We  find  a  little  isle — this  life  of  man  ; 
Eternity's  unknown  expanse  appears 
(Mrcling  around,  and  limiting  his  years. 
The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 
Bach  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore ; 
With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  excels — 
Some  shining  pebbles,  and  t'ome  weeds  and  shells; 
Thus  laden,  dream  that  they  are  rich  and  great, 
And  happiest  he  that  groans  beneath  his  weight. 
The  waves  o'ert;ike  them  in  their  serious  play, 
And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away; 
They  shriek  and  sink — survivors  start  and  weep. 
Pursue  their  sport,  aud  follow  to  the  deep. — Cowper. 


THE  SABBATH. 
Poor  sons  of  toil !    0.  grudge  them  not  the  breeze 
That  plays  with  Sabbath  flowers ;  the  clouds  that  play 
With  Sabbath  winds;  the  hum  of  Sabbath  bees; 
The  Sabbath  walk;  the  sky-lark's  Sabbath  lay; 
The  silent  sunshine  of  the  Sabbath  day.— Leigh  IIunt. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Such  was  the  rigid  Zono's  plan 
To  form  his  philosophic  man; 
Such  were  the  modes  he  taught  manki^ 
To  weed  the  garden  of  the  mind. 
They  tore  away  some  weeds,  'tis  true, 
But  all  the  flowers  were  ravished,  too. — Moore. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

Haying!  Since  early  dawn,  from  the  window  of  our  country-house,  we 
have  seen  the  sturdy  mowers  swinging  their  scythes  in  the  waist-deep  grass, 
with  a  steady,  progressive  movement,  unchecked  by  a  tropic  temperature — 
and  from  the  winrows  comes  a  breath  of  perfume  sweeter  than  the  honey- 
suckle or  rose,  and  fragrant  as  the  dewy  kiss  of  a  beautiful  maiden.  And 
this  toil  of  the  mowers  is  all  for  the  future  good  of  those  quiet  cows  that 
Btand  plunged  in  yonder  pool  beneath  the  blue  shadow  of  the  walnut  trees. 
lazily  whisking  off  the  flies  that  seek  to  disturb  their  equanimity.  If  they 
have  any  memory  and  gratitude,  they  will  thank  the  field  hands  when  the 
cold  wind  whistles  round  the  barn  in  winter,  and  the  snow  lies  four  feet  deep 
in  the  eow-yard,  and  the  icicles  hang  like  drooping  lances  from  the  eaves— for 
we  must  think  of  these  thing*?,  even  in  midsummer.  "  Make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines!-'  'Tis  a  golden  motto  for  everyday  life — and  if  every  one  adopted 
it,  and  not  a  chosen  few,  this  world  we  live  in  would  be  a  merrier  place. 
Peace  to  the  mowers,  and  good  weather  till  their  toil  be  over!  But  there  is 
another  mower,  who  glides  over  the  earth,  even  as  yonder  cloud-shadow 
ewims  over  the  green  lawn.  Sunshine  aud  storm  are  alike  to  him — the  invis- 
ible. Yet  his  harvest  is  sure.  Morn  and  eveuing,  noon  and  midnight,  bis 
uneiTing  scythe  is  at  work— on  the  battle-field,  in  the  city,  on  the  ocean — for 

the  harvesting  of  Death  is  never  ended Away  from  the  woodland — away 

from  the  dusty  mart!  The  whispered  invitation  of  old  Ocean  calls  us,  and 
we  obey  the  summons.  Our  hoof-priuts  track  the  bending  sand  of  Lynn 
beach,  and  our  horses'  heads  are  turned  seaward.  Before  us  the  rocky  pro- 
montory of  Nahaut  pushes  its  stern  headland  far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  re- 
ceiving the  booming  surges  that  assail  it,  as  an  inflexible  square  of  infantry 
receives  the  charge  of  a  host  of  plumed  cavalry.  Ah,  what  calm  and  joyous 
days  we  have  passed  atr  Nahant! — aud  how  many  more  we  hope  to  have 

there' Horse-taming  seems  to  be  a  perfect  mania  in  England  just  now. 

*'  Punch  ■'  happily  hits  it  off  in  two  caricatures,  showing  Mr.  Briggs's  success 
with  a  little  starveling  colt  about  a  week  old.  Mr.  Briggs  had  previously  at- 
tempted the  drum  and  umbrella  feat  with  an  old  stager,  aud  had  been  sent 
fiky-high  by  his  heels.  By  the  way,  talking  of  horses.  Mr.  Huckett  has  been 
very  successful  with  his  classes  at  the  city  stables.     Every  man  who  owns  or 

has  dealings  with  a  horse  should  learn  the  system One  of  the  coolest 

stories  we  ever  heard  was  told  us  the  other  day  by  a  colored  barber.  After 
speaking  a  few  phrases  In  execrable  Creole  French,  to  show  his  proficiency  in 
the  language  of  la  belle  France,  but  wliich  only  exhibited  his  ignorance  of  it, 
he  informed  us  that  before  *•  trouble  had  driven  it  out  of  his  head,"  he  was  a 
most  accomplished  French  scholar,  so  much  so  that,  being  at  Paris  with  an 
American  family,  he  was  employed  to  teach  the  children  the  language,  be 
spoke  it  so  much  better  than  the  natives!  For  a  July  day  this  was  the  cool- 
est thing  out Christy's  minstrels  have  been  reaping  a  harvest  of  laurels 

and  gold  in  London,  but  Punch  wilt  have  his  fling  at  them.  Under  the  head 
of  *■  Tickling  the  ears  of  a  British  jackass,"'  the  incorrigible  wag  has  the  fol- 
lowing:—'"At  the  St.  James's  Hall,  last  week,  was  given  a  concert,  a  por- 
tion «f  which  was  a  song,  of  nigger  chanicter.  and  the  following  was  its  bur- 
den, •  Flip  up  in  de  scidimadiuck,  jube  up  in  de  jubiu  jube.'  It  was  raptur- 
ously applauded.  We  only  regret  our  inability  to  add  that  this  was  not  one 
of  the  performances  humanely  got  up  to  please  the  unfortunate  patients  of 

lunatic  asylums,  and  in  which  concerts  the  artists  are  also  lunatics."' A 

qtayor  of  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  recently  replied  in  thef-e  terms 
to  a  circular  of  the  prefect: — ''Your  excellency  asks  me  how  many  beasts 
have  died  of  the  epizotia.  We  have  only  had  one  death  in  the  commune  for 
a  month — that  of  John  Boursiat.  laborer — and  he  never  heard  of  the  disease 
you  mention,  nor  we  either." A  special  train  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Kail- 
way,  lately  ran  twenty-eight  miles  in  twenty-flve  minutes — a  rate  of  sixty-six 
miles  per  hour!     Such  running  is  highly  injurious  to  the  machinery,  and 

duigerous   to  those  on   the   train Dr.  Casin,  having  heard  the  famous 

Thomas  Fuller  repeat  oome  verses  on  a  scolding  wife,  was  so  delighted  with 
them  as  to  request  a  copy.  "There  is  no  necessity  for  that,"  said  Fuller, 
'*aa  you  have  got  the  original." The  Colorado  so  abounds  (thus  say  the 


the  letter-writers)  in  gold,  that  the  Indians  mould  it  for  rifle-balls.  It  would 
be  a  temptation  to  get  well  peppered  in  a  conflict  with  such  auriferous  ene- 
mies. The  struggle  between  the  assailants  would  be  which  shoulil  receive 
the  greatest  cumber  of  shots.     Hitherto,  we  believe,  pawnbrokers  have  been 

the  only  foes  of  civilized  men  who  dealt  in  golden  balls A  sad  actiJent 

happened  at  Spandau,  Prussia,  lately.  The  Baron  d'Ende  was  drilling  his 
soldiers,  and,  standing  before  a  man  he  was  teaching  to  fire,  ordered  him  to 
take  aim  at  him.  Unfortunately,  this  soldier's  gun  was  not  discharged,  as  it 
was  supposed,  and  the  captain  received  the  ball  in  his  eye.  If  Prussian  disci- 
plinarians are  as  severe  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  the  great  Frederick, 

this  soldier's  musket  may  not  have  been  loaded  accidentally We  are  to 

have  no  war  this  summer.  Instead  of  our  streets  ringing  with  trumpets  and 
drums,  and  the  footfall  of  mustered  thousands,  we  shall  behold  only  the 
peaceful  parades  of  citizen  soldiery.  Still,  Ave  think  the  cloud  of  war  has  in- 
fused new  spirit  into  the  volunteer  ranks- certainly  our  citizen  troops  never 

turned  out  with  fuller  ranks,  or  exhibited  a  more  soldierly  bearing An 

English  .shipbuilder  has,  it  is  said,  proposed  to  the  British  government  to 
construct  six  steamers,  of  30,000  tons  each,  capable  of  making  500  miles  a 
day.  By  means  of  these  monster  .«hips,  Australia  might  be  reached  in  21 
days,  Melbourne  in  25,  Sydney  in  27,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  30.  Our 
readers,  who  have  acquaintances  in  the  marine  corps,  will  please  to  inform 

them  of  this  project The  Chinese  women  adopt  foreign  fashions  much 

more  readily  than  the  men.  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight,  in  San  Francisco,  to 
see  a  Chinese  woman  navigating  the  streets  under  a  full  press  of  crinoline. 
They  take  to  hoops  as  naturally  as  a  cooper's  son A  Paris  paper,  speak- 
ing of  the  late  extraordinary  instance  of  a  man  passing  for  several  years  as  a 
woman,  in  the  case  of  Savalette  de  Lange,  relates  the  following  anecdote 
about  that  person  :— '■  One  day,  on  King  Charles  X.  arriving  at  the  Palace  of 
Versailles,  she  threw  a  petition,  which  struck  his  majesty  in  the  face.  The 
king  took  the  matter  in  good  humor,  and  laughing,  said,  '  It  shall  not  be  said 
that  the  petition  has  not  touched  me,'  and  he  accorded  the  pension  of  a  1000 
francs,  which  she  enjoyed  to  her  death .  A  judicial  investigation  has  b*n  com- 
menced to  arrive  at  the  identity  of  this  pretended  Mdlle.  Lange." Keep 

the  girls  children,  says  somebody,  as  long  as  you  can ;  do  not  allow  th'em  a 
lover  apiece  till  they  are  ten  years  old ;  teach  them  to  go  to  bed  at  half  past 
eight,  and  above  all,  prevent  them  from  being  prodigies  and  perfect,  if  you 
can — for  of  all  things  a  little  old  child,  a  small  morsel  of  propriety,  that 
moves  by  rule,  and  talks  by  rote,  and  sits  with  her  hands  across,  and  causes 

everybody  to  say   '■  How  womanly!"  is  the  most   melancholy There  is  a 

girl  now  on  exhibition  in  St.  Louis,  who  certainly  is  an  odd  creature.  She  is 
beyond  doubt  the  most  extraordinary  and  wonderful  female  at  present  exist- 
ing, or  of  which  any  account  has  ever  been  given,  being  a  much  greater  curi- 
osity than  the  Siamese  twins — she  having  but  one  body,  though  two  heads, 
four  legs  and  four  arms,  every  feature  and  limb  prepossessing  and  perfect,  not 

even  the  shadow  of  deformity  in  any  manner  perceptible  about  her It  is 

noted  in  the  letters  from  Havana,  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  suicide 
among  the  coolies.  The  victims  are  very  uumerous W'hat  Louis  Kos- 
suth thought  of  the  style  of  his  reception  in  America  has  just  been  made 
public  through  the  publication  of  a  private  letter  dated  at  Pittsburgh.  1852, 
and  addressed  to  David  Urquhart,  M.  P  He  wrote : — ''  You  have  heard  what 
reception  I  hare  met  with  America.  They  have  bored  me  with  triumphant 
entries,  and  invit^-tions  and  addresses;  but  by  submitting  to  this  annoying 
part  of  my  mission.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  drawing  their  attention  to  their 
foreign  policy.-' John  Bolivar,  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Eve- 
ning Gazette  says,  '*  Since  my  last  I  have  had  two  or  three  invitations  to  visit 
well-known  and  popular  New  York  institutions,  including  the  Tombs,  Small 
Pox  Hospital  and  Brown's  Coffin  AVarehouse,  on  a  rainy  day,  when  the  pro- 
prietor was  sick.  New  Yorkers  deem  Boston  dismal,  but  here  eminent  stran- 
gers, guests  of  the  city,  are  first  conducted  by  the  authorities  to  Potter's 
Field,  Dead  House,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  similar  places  of  amusement,  some- 
times in  company  with  three  or  four  coroners  keeping  up  a  lively  and  agree- 
able conversation  about  "stiffs  "  I  don'^t  like  it.  I'm  fond  of  crickets,  old 
cheese,  fireworks,  children,  and  other  Boston  institutions  displaying  signs  of 
life.    My  he^d   is  full  of  life.     I  believe  I  wouldnH  live  if  it  wjisn't  for 

life." The  following  advertisement  lately  appeared  in  an  Irish  paper: — 

"  Whereas  John  Hall  has  fraudulently  taken  away  several  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  without  my  knowledge,  this  is  therefore  to  inform  him  that,  if  he 

does  not  forthwith  return  the  same,  his  n.amc  shall  be  made  public  I'* In 

London  there  are  above  100,000  drunkards,  100,000  persons  living  in  open 
profligacy,  20,000  professed  beggars,  lO.OOO  gamblers,  and  3000  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  besides  20,000  children  who  are  living  in  open  destitution  and 

sin In  an  advertisement  offering  the  Woodchester  Park  estate.  Woree- 

stei*shire,  England,  for  sale,  the  auctioneer  announces,  in  a  line  of  capital  let- 
ters, as  one  of  the  tempting  inducements  to  purchasers,  *'  Pohtical  influence 

over  twelve  hundred  honest  yeonienl" A  correspondent  of  the  Times 

says  of  the  Shoshonee  or  Snake  Indians  (a  Utah  tribe),  that  "a  brother  of 
Little  Soldier,  the  chief,  died  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  there  of  the  party, 
and  his  relatives,  in  addition  to  the  killing  of  his  favorite  horses  over  his 
grave,  buried  with  him  alive  a  little  boy,  of  whom  the  deceased  was  very 
fond,  in  order  that  he  might  accompany  him  to  the  spirit  laud.  They  wrap- 
ped the  boy  up  in  a  blanket,  and  placing  him  in  the  grave  with  the  corpse, 
buried  them  together.  This  band  of  Indians  have  always  resided  in  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Northern  settlements." Justus 

Knovvlton,  who  was  mail  agent  on  the  Albany  and  Boston  route  from  1850  to 
June;  25,  1851,  has  just  recovered  $5500  damages  of  the  Western  Railroad,  for 
injuries  received  in  an  accident  near  the  State  line  on  the  .said  25th  of  June, 
which  incapacitated  him  for  further  service.     He  sued  for  $30,000,  and  the 

case  occupied  a  whole  week  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Troy,  N.  Y At  the 

exhibition  now  open  at  Chatrcs,  Frances,  is  an  object  which  excites  consider- 
able cariosity — an  old  cabinet  in  marqueterie,  which  belonged  to  the  notori- 
ous Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,and  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  kept  her  poisons. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  de  Gasville.  There  is  also  a  clock  which  is 
stated  to  have  belonged  to  her At  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Institution  of  Mozart  has  just  purchased,  for  120,000  florins  (240.000 
francs),  a  vast  building,  to  establish  there  an  academy  of  music  and  a  concert 

room An  interesting  exhibition  of  furniture  intended  for  long  voyages 

is  now  open  at  Vienna.  M.  de  Mannstein,  an  old  officer,  is  the  inventor. 
None  of  the  parts  are  glued,  but  they  are  all  put  together  with  screws,  so 
that  they  can  be  readily  tsvken  to  pieces.  The  whole  of  the  furniture  for  a 
saloon  can  be  placed  in  a  tall  movable  press,  and  be  thus  readily  removed 

from  place  to  place It's  a  great  comfort  to  great  men  who,  when  in   this 

world,  are  thought  very  small  iudeed,  to  think  how  big  they'll  be  upon  earth 
when  tliey've  gone  to  heaven — a  comfort  for 'cm  when  they  may  happen  to  want 
a  coat,  to  think  of  the  suit  uf  bronze  or  marble  that  will  afterwards  be  given 
them! The  Journal  de  Rouen  says  : — *' A  landed  proprietor  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Yvetot  had  in  his  garden  some  old  apple-trees  which  produced  no 
fruit.  Two  wiuters  ago  he  took  some  lime,  which  he  steeped  in  water,  and 
with  a  brn.«;h  washed  the  old  trees  all  over.  The  result  was  the  destruction 
of  all  the  insects;  the  old  bark  fell  off,  and  was  replaced  by  new,  and  the 
trees  bore  an  excellent  crop.     Mo.st  of  them  have  now  acquired  such  renewed 

vigor  that  all  appearance  of  age  has  disappeared." Some  time  ago  an 

exciting  scene  occurred  in  the  pulpit  of  the  MetViodist  Chapel  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land. On  the  officer  entering  the  oratorium  with  the  preacher's  Bible  aud 
hymn-book,  to  bis  surprise  he  found  an  intruder  therein  in  the  shape  of  a 
good  fiit  hare.  The  official  carefully  shut  the  door,  when  commenced  a  regu- 
lar circular  hunt,  where  the  oft-tiilked-of  difficulty  of  laying  salt  on  puss  s 
tail  miglit  have  been  accomplished  without  much  trouble.  To  eateh  her, 
however,  even  in  surh  a  circumscribed  arena,  was  more  than  the  beadle  could 
accomplish.  The  huntsman,  at  last,  took  aim  with  the  Bible,  and  poor 
baudrouf  fell  a  victim  to  the  sacred  shot. 
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Matters  in  General. 

Recent  arrivals  from  Europe  bring  us  a  good  deal  of  gossip,  more  or  less  in- 
teresting, but,  apart  from  commercial  and  financial  news,  few  matters  of  very 
greatimport'ince.  Every  nerve  is  strained  to  raise  money  enough  to  complete 
the  Leviathan,  and  send  her  on  her  way  to  Portland,  but  the  voyage  will  not 
be  made  so  early  as  was  anticipated  In  the  meanwhile,  several  other  vessels 
are  building,  longer  than  the  Leviathan,  but  of  lighter  draft,  for  the  East  In- 
dian waters. — In  sporting  circles  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  the 
American  turfsman,  is  much  talked  of  He  has  matched  Prioress  against 
Beadsman,  the  winner  of  the  Derby.  Prioress  is  also  entered  for  the  Good- 
wood cup. — From  India,  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  various  successes  of 
the  Engli.sh  arms,  the  prospet^  are  rather  discouraging.  The  rebellion  has 
wider  ramifications  than  the  British  government  was  at  first  willing  to  con- 
cede. TMfe  countries  in  revolt  so  teem  with  people,  that  the  hostility  of  the 
inhabitants  cannot  but  be  formidable,  and  many  a  hard  battle  must  be 
fought  before  they  can  be  crushed. — France  has  purchased  the  absolute  prop- 
erty in  the  domain  of  Laywood,  St  Helena,  where  their  great  emperor  ended 
his  days. — The  celebration  at  Cherbourg  of  the  completion  of  the  docks  has 
been  postponed  to  August.  Then  Queen  Victoria  will  be  present,  and  a 
squadron  of  the  English  and  F^ench  navies  in  the  harbor. — In  speaking  of 
the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  Paris  Consti- 
tutionel  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  both  countries  are  in  the  wrong. 
Luckily  the  French  press  is  not  the  arbiter  in  the  quarrel.  These  difficulties, 
however,  will  no  doubt  be  amicably  settled  6y  the  two  governments. 

Napoleon  III. 

There  are  various  versions  of  the  recent  attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  which  the  authorities  have  tried  to  keep  a  profound  secret, 
but  it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  it  happened  in  this  way.  The  emperor 
was  riding  in  the  forest  of  Foptainbleau,  in  advance  of  his  escort,  when  bis 
horse  suddenly  shied  to  one  side.  Quick  a?  thought  Louis  Napoleon  dropped 
to  one  side  of  his  horse's  neck,  as  our  Camanches  do  in  battle,  and  that  in- 
stant a  volley  of  rifle-balls  sweep  over  him,  so  aimed  that  be  would  have 
been  completely  riddled  had  he  sat  upright.  The  police  and  guards  promptly 
made  a  search,  and  four  out  of  a  party  of  ten  Italians  were  arrested  with  dis- 
charged carbines  in  their  hands.  What  was  done  with  them  no  one  knows. 
They  are  doubtless  members  of  the  Carbonari,  from  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  a 
perjured  secessor.  The  news  leaked  out,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of 
the  authorities  to  suppress  it,  and  caused  a  fearful  depression  of  funds  at  the 
Bourse.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  all  the  facts  of  these  attempted  assassina- 
tions, as  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  emperor  and  the  court  party  to  shroud 
them  in  darkness. 

The  Dickens  Case. 

It  is  now  understood  that  Charles  Dickens  has  separated  from  his  wife  on 
the  ground  of  incompatibility  of  temper,  and  the  pubhc  appear  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  illustrious  author.  A  contemporary  writer  remarks  : — "The 
coldest  must  pity  him — the  meanest  must  absolve  him.  What  tortures  must 
that  heart  have  felt  year  after  year,  linked  to  one  who  understood  it  not — 
narrow-minded,  unpathetic.  possessing  the  prejudices  of  womanhood,  con- 
firmed by  a  defective  education,  and  heightened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
without  the  sympathy  of  her  sex  for  his  efforts,  or  the  care  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  wife  for  his  ambition.  In  truth,  one  had  better  be  of  humble  mind 
than  of  exalted  feeUng  and  elevated  genius;  for  a  blow  to  such  as  these  must 
bo  terrible  indeed'.  Sympathy  to  such  men  is  unavailing — for  a  grief  not 
understood  by  the  many,  admits  no  mitigation  from  what  consolation  is 
afforded  by  the  few." 

Earthquakes  in  Italy. 

The  recent  earthquakes  in  Italy  were  very  destructive.  In  Saporani  the 
ruin  was  universal.  There  are  neither  streets,  nor  houses,  nor  the  appear- 
ance of  anything  which  formerly  existed.  One  single  building,  dating  from 
the  ICth  century,  remains  standing.  There  were  4000  inhabitants — 2(00 
have  been  destroyed.  There  were  a  convent  and  a  castle.  In  the  caetle,  the 
walls  of  which  were  several  feet  thick,  the  sum  of  300,000  ducats  m  gold  was 
hidden — only  60,000  have  been  recovered.  The  castellan  died  with  his 
money.  Of  thirty  nuns  who  lived  in  the  convent,  only  twelve  escaped.  An- 
other, named  Teresa  Alberti.  was  exhumed  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  but, 
exhausted  by  hunger,  soon  died. 

Theatres  in  Hot  "Weather. 

The  hot  weather  in  Paris  seems  to  have  as  disastrous  an  effect  on  the  Pari- 
sian theatres  as  the  same  cause  produces  with  us.  The  other  evening,  at  the 
Palais  Koyal,  when  the  curtain  rose,  there  was  only  one  spectator.  This 
spectator  was  a  spectatress,  Mdlle.  Scriwanek,  the  piquant  actress  of  the  Vari- 
eties, who  had  returned  from  a  two  months' vacation  passed  in  Spain.  In- 
stead of  playing  the  farce  on  the  bills,  the  actors  began  to  chat  with  their 
comrade  across  the  footlights,  and  Mdlle.  Scriwanek  related  many  episodes 
of  her  journey.  At  half  past  eight  four  paying  spectators  came  in,  and  the 
play  began  in  the  usual  form. 

Business  in  France. 

Everything  appears  shrouded  in  the  most  extraordinary  depression.  Do- 
mestic polities  are  not  encouraging,  external  relations  are  doubtful,  and  the 
funds  are  falling.  Speculation  and  trade  have  come  to  a  halt,  to  the  gleat 
discouragement  of  those  who  hope  for  active  resumption  just  at  this  moment. 
Present  embarrassment  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  seem  to  be  increasing. 

The  Weather. 

The  weather  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been,  at  times,  oppressively 
hot,  lately.  Paris  recently  suffered  from  several  tropical  days.  During  this 
"  heated  term,'"  all  who  could  not  get  away  flocked  to  the  swimming-schools, 
and  passed  hours  in  the  water.  The  Parisians  can  bear  cold  better  than 
iieat,  though  they  arc  rarely  subjected  to  the  extremes  of  either. 

Madame  Cerito. 

This  ex-dancer  lately  met  with  a  severe  accident  in  Paris.  In  going  to  the 
opera,  her  horse  ran  away  in  the  Avenue  Dauphine  at  the  turn  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. Madame  Cerito  was  violently  thrown  from  her  carriage  and  severely 
bruised,  and  probably  owed  her  life  to  her  obesity,  for  the  ex-sylphide  is  most 
uncomantically  fat. 

The  Plunder  in  India. 

Many  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  have  realized  large  fortunes.  In 
the  capitiil  of  Oude  at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars  worth  fell  to  the  victors. 
Wealtli  is  said  to  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  many  of  the  British  officers — some 
of  whom  have  requested  to  be  sent  home  immediately  on  account  of  the  state 
of  their  livers. 

Lady  Bulwer. 

This  notorious  woman  is  out  with  another  novel,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
satirize  her  husband.  In  all  her  writings  she  exhibits  ignorance,  impudence 
and  a  fiendish  temper.  Instead  of  creating  sympathy,  the  world  now  won- 
ders that  Sir  Edward  could  have  lived  with  her  at  all. 

Montenegro. 

No  power  seems  to  have  expressed  its  opiniou  definitely  on  the  sovereignty 
of  this  state.  France  alone  defends  the  Independence  of  Montenegro  openly. 
Austria  and  England  seem  to  prefer  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  certain 
bouds  of  dependence  in  regard  to  the  Porte. 
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Basiit  Don*. — There  is  not  a  Tillage  or  town  in  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  Rubscrlberfl  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou'fl 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  ^1  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 

35tiitotial  iHclange. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  Erie  Railroad  is  about  $2,000,000. 
Its  funded  debt  is  §25,835,593.  The  road  docs  not  pay  its  inter- 
est itnnually  by  about  a  million. An  original  account-book 

of  Gen.  Washington  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Mechanic's  Insti- 
tute, Nashville,  Tenn.  It  is  dated  in  the  year  1776,  and  arranged 
in  the  old  English  style  of  book-keeping,  the  accounts  having 
been  kept  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  This  old  book  fur- 
nishes additional  proof  of  the  method  and  regularity  which  char- 
acterized the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  "father  of  his  country" 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  showing  a  fiiultless  system  of  keeping 

his  affairs  duly  footed  up. A  gentleman  who  recently  travelled 

through  the  Mohawk  Valley,  states  that  the  farmers  there,  instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  ragged  coat  and  wooden  gun  for  a  scarecrow, 

now  hang  up  hooped  skirts  in  their  cornfields A  shocking 

murder  was  perpetrated  at  Nicholsville,  Ky.,  recently.  One  Ar- 
nold and  his  wife  had  been  separated  for  some  time,  on  account 
of  domestic  difiiculties,  but  recently  commenced  living  together 
again,  as  man  and  wife.  He  handed  her  a  pistol  one  morning, 
telling  her  to  shoot  him,  that  he  was  not  fit  to  live.  On  her  de- 
clining to  do  so,  ho  remarked  that  ho  would  shoot  her,  when  he 
deliberately  shot  her  three  times,  each  ball  taking  effect  in  the  fore- 
head.  A  touching  incident  is  related  in  a  Kocliester  paper. 

A  little  girl,  three  years  of  age,  wandered  away  from  home  while 
her  parents  were  at  church.  Search  having  been  made  for  the  lit- 
tle truant,  she  was  finally  found  in  the  cemetery,  three  miles  from 

home,  lying  beside  her  sister's  grave,  asleep. Mr.  Aaron  Pond, 

a  farmerof  Dcdham,has  reached  the  ageof  ninety-five  years. A 

correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  gives  a  marvellous 
instance  of  the  memory  of  the  lion.  Three  years  ago  he  sold  a 
young  Natal  lion  to  Batty,  the  menagerie  proprietor ;  he  fell  in 
with  the  menagerie  lately,  and  entered  to  see  if  his  old  friend  was 
still  there.  On  going  close  to  his  cage  and  calling  him  by  name, 
the  lion  gazed  gravely  and  steadily  for  a  second,  as  if  to  gather  up 
memories  of  the  past.  On  speaking  again  the  voice  was  remem- 
bered ;  he  came  rubbing  his  head  and  mane  against  his  quondam 
owner's  hands,  giving  out  that  peculiarly  mild  whining  growl  in- 
dicative of  pleasure  and  delight. A  sleeping  car  on  quite  a 

novel  principle  has  been  placed  on  the  night  trains  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Cleveland.  It  consists  of  a  large  car,  both  wider  and 
longer  than  the  medium  size  passenger  cars,  with  the  interior  ar- 
ranged in  apartments  for  one  or  two  persons,  each  apartment  be- 
ing furnished  with  bed  and  bedding. The  London  Chronicle 

says  that  the  Mormon  agents  in  England  have  stopped  emigrating 

from  Europe  during  the  pending  difficulties. While  taking 

down  the  chimney  of  an  old  stone  house  at  Whitehall,  in  Pomp- 
ton  Valley,  N.  J.,  lately,  Mrs.  Doreraus  found  in  the  rubbish 
which  had  been  thrown  out  the  sum  of  $375,  all  in  silver.  The 
money  was  securely  put  up  in  four  bags,  each  of  which  contained 
$100,  while  the  remaining  $75  was  put  up  in  the  fourth.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  placed  there  during  the  Revolution. The 

authorities  of  Saratoga  have  come  to  the  laudable  determination 
of  expelling  all  gamblers  from  the  village  the  present  season. 
Stock-brokers,  politicians,  and  railroad  directors,  are  of  course  in- 
cluded.  A  carious  instance  of  the  loss  of  speech  recently  oc- 
curred in  France.  A  girl  was  suddenly  awoke  by  her  master,  and 
not  recognizing  the  voice,  thought  it  was  robbers  at  her  door,  and 
was  so  frightened  that  she  could  only  respond  with  inarticulate 

sounds,  and  since  that  time  has  not  been  able  to  speak. In 

Buffalo  an  order  has  been  issued  to  the  night  police  that  all  per- 
sons found  in  the  streets  after  midnight  are  to  be  promptly  arrest- 
ed, and  unless  they  can  make  a  proper  explanation  as  to  who  they 

are,  and  what  they  are  about,  will  be  held. A  New  York  rural 

paper  pays  rather  a  questionable  compliment,  when  it  says  of  the 
local  editor  of  a  contemporary  :  "Mr.  Brown  is  a  clear  thinker, 
ready  and  vigorous  writer,  and  a  first  rate  fellow,  to  boot." 


-.  ^ .  ^  * 


Charles  Dickess. — A  London  critic  thus  describes  Charles 
Dickens's  personal  appearance  while  reading  in  public  one  of  his 
Christmas  stories  :  "  The  clustered  locks  were  gracefully  adjust- 
ed ;  dignified  was  the  mould  of  the  Spenserian  beard.  The  white 
handkerchief  was  tenderly  plaited;  resplendent  and  luxurious 
were  the  lace  inlaid  shirt-front  and  the  ample  white  waistcoat, 
while — a  refreshing  object  to  contemplate — sparkled  the  scarlet 
flower,  with  its  background  of  green  leaves,  decorating  the  dress 
coat's  left  buttonhole.  These  are  trifles  to  dilate  upon,  but  the 
public  eye  dwelt  upon  them  fondly  and  approvingly." 


Oxygenated  BiTTEKS.— Some  of  the  cures  cflfected  by  this 
favorite  remedy  are  truly  astonishing,  and  it  has  become  a  house- 
hold article  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country. 
In  cases  of  Dyspeptic  trouble,  it  is  a  positive  specific,  and  as  a 
remedy  for  Asthmatic  affections  it  has  no  equal.  Prepared  upon 
thorough  chemical  principles,  and  by  one  of  the  most  respectable 
druggist  establishments  in  the  country,  the  public  may  place  en- 
tire confidence  in  these  Bitters,  a  long  tried  article  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  endorse. 


Hints  in  Season. — Always  sign  your  name  and  give  the  full 
post-office  address  in  every  letter  yon  write.  Do  not  he  afraid  of 
too  much  definiteness  upon  this  matter — many  letters  sent  to  us 
cannot  be  answered  for  want  of  it.  If  you  expect  an  answer  by 
mail  inclose  a  stamp  to  prepay  return  postage. 


SSaagsifie  <©atljermgs. 

New  wheat  has  been  sold  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  for  sixty-five  cents 
per  bushel. 

At  St.  Louis  lately,  a  man  was  fined  $100  for  carrying  con- 
cealed a  pair  of  iron  knuckles. 

Russell,  the  East  India  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
says  that  every  day  adds  to  the  [iri/.e  proiierty  at  Lucknow,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  sales  will  produce  .£600,000. 

An  umbrella  has  been  manufactured  in  Connecticut  called  the 
"lending  umbrella."  It  is  made  of  brown  paper  and  willow 
twigs,  intended  exclusively  to  accommodate  a  friend. 

A  pot  containing  about  a  stone  of  butter  was  dug  up  lately  in  a 
bog  at  Badenich,  in  the  Highlands,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bidden  since  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

A  Miss  Sargcant  of  Fremont,  Michigan,  lately  sprinkled  strych- 
nine upon  a  piece  of  pumpkin-pie,  and  on  going  to  bed  ate  it. 
She  died  in  three  hours.     Cause — tired  of  life. 

Some  thirty  leagues  square  of  forests  and  settlements  along  the 
Sagucnay  River  in  Canada  have  been  ravaged  by  fire,  and  many 
buildings  destroyed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  narrowly  escaped 
death. 

Drs.  Weed  and  Simmons  and  a  medical  student  named  Graves, 
have  been  arrested  at  Bristol,  N.  Y.,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
the  body  of  a  lady  of  that  village  who  died  recently,  from  the 
grave. 

The  Chilian  government  having  lost  within  six  months  four 
British  steamers  which  they  had  purchased  for  their  navy,  it  is 
said  now  intend  to  order  some  Yankee  steamships,  as  there  is  but 
a  single  good  ship  in  the  Chilian  navy. 

The  New  Orleans  Vigilance  Committee  has  not  yet  completed 
the  redemption  of  that  city.  The  Picayune  chronicles  one  mur- 
der and  one  attem])tcil  assa.ssination,  and  notices  the  death  of  one 
person  from  stabs  inflicted  a  few  nights  previous. 

Samuel  Thome,  of  Thornedale,  Washington  Hollow,  Duchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  has  a  herd  of  only  some  seventy  cattle,  but  their 
cash  valuation  is  over  $80,000.  For  one  bull  $6000  was  paid  in 
England,  for  another  $5000,  and  another  is  almost  equally  valued. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  organized  gang  of  swindling  land  brokers 
in  Northern  Iowa  and  Southern  Minnesota,  who  rob  the  emigrants 
by  selling  them  counterfeit  titles  to  lands.  In  Iowa  there  are 
already  detected  sales  of  land  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  under 
these  fictitious  titles. 

An  English  paper  says  the  dowager  countess  of  Effingham,  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  old,  having  a  princely  income,  has  tembly 
shocked  the  nerves  of  her  aristocratic  relatives  by  marrying  a  Mr. 
Holmes,  Scripture  reader  at  one  of  the  Brighton  churches,  and 
only  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  youngest  graduate  of  any  American  college  was  William 
Willard  Moore,  who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1804,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  was  a  brilliant  youth,  the  pet  of  his 
class  and  of  the  college.  At  his  graduation  he  took  part  with  two 
of  his  oldest  classmates  in  a  Hebrew  dialogue. 

A  droll  extravaganza  has  been  produced  at  McVicker's  Theatre, 
Chicago,  which  is  announced  as  a  "  tragico  comico  mclly  dram- 
ray,"  entitled  "  Ye  Kort  Martial,  in  ever  so  many  acts,  with 
scenery  painted  expressly  for  several  other  pieces,  and  used  on 
this  occasion  by  permission  of  the  scene  shifters." 

An  American  gentleman  residing  at  Manilla  writes  to  his  friends 
in  Philadelphia  that  the  United  States  ships,  the  San  Jacinto  and 
Minnesota,  steamers,  arc  there,  the  Portsmouth  having  sailed  for 
home.  He  adds  :  '■  The  Minnesota  is  a  perfect  wonder  here  and 
in  China,  and  the  English  officers  say  there  is  not  another  ship  in 
the  world  to  match  her." 

According  to  the  city  superintendent  of  education  in  New  York, 
the  female  public  schools  in  that  city  are  of  considerably  higher 
grade  than  the  male  schools ;  their  superiority  is  not  limited  to 
particular  branches  of  study,  it  being  as  great  in  mathematics  as 
in  most  other  branches.  Eighteen  girls'  schools  are  superior  in 
average  attainment  to  the  best  boys'  school. 

Mayor  Tiemann  has  searched  out  another  bogus  operator,  who 
has  been  in  the  profitable  practice  of  addressing  circulars  to  mer- 
chants in  other  cities,  ofTering  for  a  fee  of  two  dollars  to  send 
them  a  copy  of  their  standing  on  the  books  of  the  mercantile 
agencies.  He  had  been  carrying  on  quite  a  business,  which  the 
mayor  has  broken  up. 

The  Bath  Tribune  reports  having  dined  from  a  lot  of  delicious 
bivalves  gathered  in  the  Shcepscot  River,  five  miles  above  Wis- 
casset.  'i'he  oysters  present  a  very  regular  and  handsonie  appear- 
ance, and  are  of  the  pearl  species.  They  open  full  and  plump. 
The  largest  in  the  lot  measured  about  seven  by  four  inches,  and 
nine  of  the  smallest  made  two  stews  of  the  usual  size. 

The  students  in  Williams  College  have  decided  by  a  vote  of 
85  to  75,  that  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  considered  dishonorable  to 
give  testimony  against  delinquents  charged  by  the  faculty  with  the 
destnicfion  of  property  and  violation  of  college  laws.  The  dam- 
ages inflicted  during  a  college  term  of  four  years  have  usually 
amounted  to  $1600,  of  which  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  have  had 
to  pay  the  same  jjroportion. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  says  that  the  body  of  one  of  the  robbers 
of  the  Hudson  City  Bank  was  taken  out  of  the  water  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  island  where  the  rogues  were  found  secreted,  and  gold 
to  the  amount  of  some  S4O0O  was  found  in  his  pockets.  The  rob- 
ber had  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  island  by  swimming 
ashore,  and  in  his  desire  to  save  the  gold,  made  it  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  William  Evans,  now  a  resident  of  Bos- 
ton, has  just  made  a  donation  to  tlie  town  of  SinithriclJ  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  grateful  tribute  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  parent  by  said  town  during  his  infancy  and  childhood.  We 
are  inf'onncd  that  he  was  a  native  of  Pctcrboro'.  His  parents, 
with  himself  and  other  children,  were  paupers  in  .said  towu  of 
Smithfield,  and  were  for  many  years  supjjortcd  by  the  town. 

A  queer  case  occurred  in  the  Connecticut  legislature.  A  man 
from  Waterbury  by  ilic  name  of  Swain,  bail  [letilioned  for  release 
from  State  Prison.  His  petition  was  refused,  and  the  clerks  of 
both  Houses  so  endorsed  it.  But  by  some  accident  it  was  taken 
to  tlic  secretary's  office  among  soijie  resolutions  that  had  been 
passed,  and  treated  as  such,  and  the  man  was  released.  The  leg- 
islature has  since  legalized  his  release. 

A  worthy  divine,  one  of  the  preachers  in  attendance  upon  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  Ciiurch,  south, 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  stopped  at  tlie  St.  Cloud.  Upon 
retiring  to  bed  he  told  the  servant  who  conducted  him  to  his  room 
that  he  wanted  his  boots  blacked.  The  servant  told  him  to  set 
them  outside  the  door  and  the  bootblack  would  attend  to  them. 
He  did  so,  and  in  the  morning  the  boots  came  up  missing.  In- 
stead of  setting  the  boots  out  in  the  hall  he  had  placed  tliem  out- 
side the  front  door. 


£>antis  of  ©olti. 


....   The  truest  self  respect  is  not  to  think  of  self. — Beecher. 

....  Though  the  glory  of  dying  for  one's  country  is  granted  to 
but  few,  the  privilege  of  living  for  it  is  denied  to  none. — Dovee. 

....  It  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  prosi)crity  to  make  a  man 
a  vortex,  instead  of  a  fountain  ;  so  that,  instead  of  throwing  out, 
be  learns  only  to  draw  in. — Brecher. 

....  We  should  thank  him  who  attacks  our  opinions  with  skill 
and  vigor;  for  in  defending  them,  we  learn  the  value  and  the 
grounds  of  them. — Buvee. 

....  He  who  is  the  most  addicted  to  reading  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures, has  the  best  surety  that  all  his  other  rending  will  be  chosen 
according  to  the  purest  principles  of  taste  and  wisdom. — Adams. 

....  To  the  end  of  the  world  the  word  r/nrrlfn  shall  he  sweeter 
than  flower  or  fruit  can  make  it ;  for  the  Son  of  God — the  fairest 
thing  that  ever  grew— was  planted  there,  and  sprang  from  thence 
in  celestial  bloom  and  glory. — Bteclier. 

....  A  society  composed  of  none  but  the  wicked  could  not  ex- 
ist;  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  and, 
ivilltout  a  flood,  would  be  t\vei)t  away  from  the  earth  by  the  deluge 
of  its  own  iniquity. — Lncon. 

....  All  j)olitencss  is  owing  to  liberty.  We  polish  one  anoth- 
er, and  rub  off  our  corners  and  rough  sides,  by  a  sort  of  amicable 
collision.  To  restrain  this  is  inevitably  to  bring  a  rust  upon 
men's  understandings. — jSluif/esbuiy. 

....  A  harmless  hilarity  and  a  buoyant  cheerfulness  arc  not 
infrequent  concomitants  of  genius  ;  and  we  are  never  more  deceiv- 
ed than  when  we  mistake  gravity  for  greatness,  solemnity  for  sci- 
ence, and  pomposity  for  erudition. — Collon. 

....  He  who  always  receives  but  never  gives,  acquires,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  narrow,  contracted,  selfish  character.  His  soul 
has  no  exi)ansion,  no  benevolent  impulses,  no  elevation  of  aim. 
He  learns  to  feel,  and  think,  and  care  only  for  himself. — Haves. 

....  The  history  of  all  ages  past  does  not  furnish  one  lonely 
example  where  either  wealth,  or  fame,  or  pleasure,  has  originated 
a  principle  of  action  insuliordinatc  to  the  law  of  God,  without 
both  temporal  and  endless  loss;  without  the  wrecking,  under  its 
pilotage  of  body  and  soul  alike. — Riv.  J.  W.  Clark. 


Jofeer's  Uutjget. 


A  high  rent — a  hole  in  the  crown  of  your  hat. 

What  part  of  a  ship  is  like  a  farmer?     The  tiller. 

What  is  the  oldest  tree  in  America?     The  elder-tree. 

"  That's  a  flame  of  mine,"  as  the  bellows  said  to  the  fire. 

What  day  of  the  year  is  a  command  to  go  ahead  ?     March  4tli. 

A  father  called  his  son  into  the  crowded  stage,  saying,  "  Ben- 
jam-in  !" 

When  you  see  a  small  waist,  think  how  great  a  waste  of  health 
it  represents. 

Sleep — a  cloak  drawn  around  us  at  the  side-scene,  as  we  leave 
the  stage  awhile. 

What  has  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  bone,  yet  has  four  fingers  and 
a  thumb?     A  glove. 

What  word  is  that  which,  if  you  take  away  the  first  letter,  all 
will  still  remain  ?     Ball. 

Why  are  several  persons  wrangling  like  a  boy's  natnc  ?  Be- 
cause it's  a  muss  (Amos). 

What  is  that  which  increases  the  effect  by  diminishing  the 
cause  ?     A  pair  of  snuffers.  • 

Why  do  people  call  for  a  giece  of  string? — and  did  anybody 
ever  hear  of  one  calling  for  a  whole  one  ? 

A  Washington  paper  contains  the  marriages  of  Martin  Briggs 
to  Louisa  Schooner,  Evcrard  Boatman  to  Margaret  Scuil,  and 
George  Shipp  to  Phoebe  Cutter. 

Jerrold  met  a  fop  one  day,  who  languidly  ofl^ered  him  two  fin- 
gers. Jerrold,  not  to  be  outdone,  thrust  forward  a  single  finger, 
saying,  "  Well,  who  shall  it  be  1" 

A  lady,  passing  a  dog  that  was  following  at  Jerrold's  heels,  ex- 
claimed, "  What  a  beautiful  dog!" — "Ay,  madam,"  said  Jerrold, 
turning  sharply  round,  "  he  looks  very  beautiful,  now,  but  he  ate 
two  babies  yesterday." 

An  old  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  Jerrold  in  a  gloomy, 
depressing  manner,  presenting  to  him  only  the  sad  side  of  life. 
"  Hang  it,"  said  Jerrold,  one  day,  after  a  long  and  sombre  inter- 
view,  "  she  wouldn't  allow  there  was  a  bright  side  to  the  moon !" 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 
tiie  favorite  weekly  miscellaneous  jovrxal. 

Designed  fok  the  home  cikcle. 

This  long  eistabli^hed  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelvtt  years  of  un- 
equalled prosiperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  ''household  word  "  from 
Maine  to  Caiiforuiu,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  aud  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home, 'because 

(O^  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

0;l7="  It  ig  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

\Cr'  It  is  uf  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  do  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

[O^  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stones  of  the  sea,  di&coveriee,  mis- 
cellany, wit  aud  humor. 

^Cr"  it  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  ye&ra  edito- 
rial experience  in  Uo>ton. 

ICr'  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interestiLg  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

0="  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  be^t  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

[Cr"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taate  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

\!^^  It  is  acknowledged  that  thegood  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculnble. 

(T/^  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  kuowledge. 

D:;^^  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  alt  jarring  topics, its  object  being 
to  make  home  Imppy. 
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SERPENT-CHARMERS. 

"We  often  hear  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  the  sei-pcnt-charmers  of 
the  East,  who  handle  the  most  venomous  reptiles  with  perfect  im- 
punity, and  seem  to  have  them  in  perfect  subjection  to  their  will. 
The  following  account  from  the  Newark  Advertiser  gives  a  very 
rational  statement  of  the  agency  by  which  the  serpents  arc  origi- 
nally taken,  and  of  the  means  used  to  obviate  danger  from  their 
fangs  : — During  the  construction  of  the  Panama  raili-oad,  says 
the  Newark  Advertiser,  a  distinguished  engineer  employed  there 
was  witness  to  an  event  which  riveted  his  attention,  and  eventu- 
ally caused  him  to  investigate  its  nature  thoroughly.  Ho  encoun- 
tered a  Spaniard  in  the  field,  and  beheld  a  venomous  snake — the 
deadly  Cobra  di  Cape/la — approaching  him.  The  former  was 
making  a  peculiar  sound  by  snapping  his  thumb  and  fingers 
together.  The  reptile  was  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  while  this 
process  was  going  on,  stood  in  front  of  the  man  with  his  eyes 
fixed  steadily  upon 
him,  and  elevated  a 
foot,  perhaps,  above 
the  level  of  the 
ground.  At  length 
the  Spaniard  seized 
him  by  the  neck, 
and  immediately 
the  snake  was 
powerless,  offering 
no  resistance  what- 
ever. The  engineer 
was  thunderstruck 
at  his  temerity,  but 
seeing  no  harm 
done,  he  resolved, 
as  has  been  said, 
not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  appearances, 
but  to  probe  the 
matter  to  the  bot- 
tom. He,  however, 
purchased  the  snake 
of  the  Spaniard,  se- 
cured it  in  a  bottle 
of  spirits,  brought 
it  home  to  Phila- 
delphia with  him, 
and  has  it  now  in 
his  cabinet,  preserv- 
ed in  the  best  of 
whisky.  According 
to  agreement,  it  was 
not  long  before  a 
messenger  came 
from  the  serpent- 
charmer  to  the  en- 
gineer, that  if  he 
would  come  down 
about  two  miles,  he 
might  see  him  catch 
another  for  him. 
He  went  and  found 
the  Spaniard  in  the 
act  of  exerting  his 
influence  over  an- 
other large  Cobra 
di  Capella,  and  at- 
tracting him  toward 
him.  This  he  cap- 
tured in  the  manner 
alfeady  related.  It 
was  four  feet  long, 
having  large  fangs. 
The  engineer  now 
gave  him  orders  for 
several  more,  being 
desirous  of  present- 
ing them  to  scienti- 
fic friends.  It  was 
not  long  before  an 
opportunity  was  en- 
,joyed  by  the  Span- 
iard for  executing 
the  order.  He  was 
crossinga  river  with 
two  other  men  m  a 
row-boat,  when  a 
huge  boa-constrict- 
or upward  of  eleven 
feet  in  length  ap- 
peared swimming 
not  far  from  them. 
The  rowmen  were 
alarmed,  but  he  at- 
tempted to  secure 
him  without  effect, 
and  perceiving  that 
he  was  making  for 
the  land,  where  he 
could  escape,  the 
Spaniard  threw 
himself  into  the  wa- 
ter and  gave  chase. 
He  caught  him  just 
as  he  was  landing, 
and  brought  him  at 
once  alive  in  tri- 
umph to  our  Amer- 
ican. The  latter 
ma<lc  a  strong  box 
immediately  to  put 
Ills  snakeship  in, 
supplied  with  small 

holes  for  respiration.  We  will  endeavor  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
means  this  Spaniard  used,  and  perhaps  other  charmers  have  em- 
ployed for  their  capture,  without  receiving  harm.  Our  friend  pre- 
vailed on  him  for  a  handsome  compensation  to  reveal  the  mystery. 
Upon  this,  he  said  he  anointed  himself  with  the  juice  of  the  loaves 
of  the  snake-tree,  which,  though  not  very  common,  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Isthmus.  The  odor  of  this  juice  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  paralyzing,  or  charming,  or  working  on  the  serpent 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  the  most  venomous  of  the  ability  or 
dis[)08ition  either  to  resist  capture  or  to  strike  with  their  fnngs. 
He  informed  me,  said  the  engineer  to  us — for  we  have  the  account 
from  his  own  mouth, — that  he  would  jjreparc  me  with  the  fluid, 
after  which  I  might  handle  the  most  venomous  serpents  with  en- 
tire impunity.  I  begged  to  be  excused,  find  would  iniuli  prefer 
that  he  would  try  the  experiment  on  one  of  liis  own  particular 
acquaintances :  which  he  promised  he  would  do.  This  an  acci- 
dent prevented,  as  will  be  seen.    Of  course,  our  friend,  the  engineer, 


did  not  let  the  matter  rest  here,  but  made  a  bargain  with  a  Span- 
iard that  he  would  go  with  him  to  the  interior,  and  show  him  the 
snake-tree  that  possessed  such  virtues,  and  he  was  promised  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  revelation.  Before  this,  however,  could 
be  accomplished,  the  snake-charmer  was  arrested  by  the  govern- 
ment for  some  offence,  and  the  American  saw  him  no  more. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  give  the  matter  up,  but  made  it  his  busi- 
ness at  once  to  inquire  among  the  Indians  for  this  snake-tree.  Ho 
met  with  one,  at  length,  who  was  able  to  carry  him  to  where  one 
grew,  which  he  reached  after  painfully  forcing  his  way  through 
several  miles.  It  was  a  large  and  handsome  tree  with  leaves,  re- 
sembling the  basket  willow,  and  was  covered  with  nuts  about  the 
size  of  the  hickorj'-nut.  He  picked  forty,  which  he  brought  home 
and  distributed  among  friends  so  liberally,  that  one  only  now 
remains  in  his  possession,  which  we  ourselves  saw  and  examined. 
It  is  remarkable  for  this,  that  what  is  called  the  meat  in  a  walnut. 


for  protection.  The  remaining  history  of  the  boa  may  be  soon 
told.  A  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  in  New  York,  the 
captain  caused  the  reptile  to  be  fed  with  a  piece  of  salt  pork.  The 
consequence  was  fatal ;  it  immediately  sickened  end  died.  There 
seems  to  be  a  mortal  enmity  between  the  swine  and  snake.  But 
the  porker  fears  not  the  poison  of  the  reptile,  while  even  the  rattle- 
snake avoids  the  presence  of  his  deadly  foe. 

— — — • i     mm^     I 

SPANISH  ETIQUBITE. 

The  etiquette,  or  the  rules  to  bo  obsenxd  in  the  royal  palaces, 
is  necessary,  writes  Baron  Bulfield,  for  keeping  order  at  court.  In 
Spain,  it  was  carried  to  such  lengths  as  to  make  martyrs  of  kings. 
Here  is  an  instance,  at  which,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  consequences  it 
produced,  one  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  : — Philip  the  Thifd  was 
gravely  seated  by  the  fireside  ;  the  fire-maker  of  the  court  had 
kindled  so  great  a  quantity  of  wood,  that  the  monarch  was  nearly 

suffocated  with 
heat,  and  his  gran- 
deur would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  rise  from 
the  chair.  The  do- 
mestics could  not 
presume  to  enter 
the  apartment,  be- 
cause it  was  against 
the  etiquette.  At 
length  the  Marquis 
de  Pola  appeared, 
and  the  king  order- 
ed him  to  damp  the 
fires ;  but  ho  ex- 
cused, alleging  that 
he  was  forbidden  by 
the  etiquette  to  per- 
form such  a  func- 
tion, for  which  the 
Duke  d'Usedda 
ought  to  be  called 
upon,  as  it  was  his 
business.  The  duke 
was  gone  out;  the 
Jire  burnt  fiercer, 
and  the  king  en- 
dured it,  rather  than 
derogate  from  his 
dignity.  But  his 
blood  was  heated  to 
such  a  degree,  that 
an  erysipelas  of  the 
head  appeared  next 
day,  which,  succeed- 
ed by  a  violent  fev- 
er, carried  him  off 
in  1621, in  the  24th 
yearof  hisage.  The 
palace  was  once  on 
fire ;  a  soldier,  who 
knew  the  king's  sis- 
ter was  in  her  apart- 
ment, and  must  cer- 
tainly have  been 
consumed  in  the 
flames,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  rushed 
in,  and  brought  her 
highness  safe  out  in 
his  arms  ;  but  Span- 
ish etiquette  was 
here  wofully  broken 
into.  The  loyal  sol- 
dier was  brought  to 
trial,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  deny 
that  he  had  entered 
her  apartment ;  the 
judges  condemned 
him  to  die !  The 
Spanish  princess, 
however,  condes- 
cended, in  consider- 
ation of  the  circum- 
stance, to  pardon 
the  soldier,  and 
saved  his  life. 


YOUTHFUL  PLEASURES. — THE  BOY  AND  THE  BUBBLE. 


strongly  represents  in  the  snake-trco-nut  a  serpent  coiled,  with  the. 
head  distinct  and  quite  prominent.  The  likeness  to  a  snake  is 
certainly  remarkable.  This  is  the  tree,  the  juice  of  whose  foliage 
has  such  irresistible  potency  in  quelling  the  rage  of  the  most  ven- 
omous of  the  species.  In  order  to  produce  this  cflTect,  the  limbs, 
legs,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  exposed  are  anointed  with  the 
bruised  leaves,  which  emit  a  very  peculiar  odor.  But  we  must 
not  omit  to  tell  the  reader  what  became  of  the  boa-constrictor  con- 
fined in  the  box.  It  was  put  on  board  a  steamer,  consigned  to 
Dr.  Doane,  the  health  officer  at  that  time  in  New  York.  One  day, 
np<m  its  passage,  its  keeper  w,is  astonished  to  find  a  dead  con- 
strictor lying  in  the  box,  as  large  as  that  he  had  ])Ut  in,  which  was 
still  alive  and  well.  Thc-mistcry  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  dead  reptile  was  in  the  bowels  of  tlic  live  one  when 
captured  and  inclosed  in  the  box.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that 
the  parent  snake  aflbrds  an  asylum  within  her  own  body  for  her 
young  at  least,  which  accordingly  arc  in  the  habit  of  flying  to  it 


BOY  AND  BUBBLE 

A  simple  design, 
gracefully  wrought 
out,  is  that  which 
adorns  this  page. 
A  boy  and  a  bubble ! 
what  can  ho  find  in 
so  trivial  an  amuse- 
ment to  charm  and 
interest  him  ?  Do 
you  ask  that  ques- 
tion ?  The  boy's 
whole  soul  is  intent 
on  his  sport.  A 
breath  of  his  has 
created  that  glitter- 
ing globe  that  soars 
aloft,  reflecting  sur- 
rounding objects, 
strangely  and  fan- 
tastically distorted 
on  its  convex  sur- 
face, and  bathed  in 
gorgeous  prismatic 
hue,  like  the  colors 
ot  the  rainbow.  The  lively  imagination  of  youth  can  picture  a 
thousand  scones  and  locate  them  in  that  fragile  sphere,  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Cagliostro  thought  they  beheld  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  in  his  enchanted  globe  of  water.  But  alas  !  the  breath 
that  raised  the  fabric  will  destroy  it  instantly.  A  moment  more, 
and  nothing  will  he  left  of  its  fair  proportions  and  its  radiant  hues. 
What  then  ?  Another  and  another  will  succeed,  for  the  material, 
like  the  hopes  of  youth,  is  inexhaustible.  I-ct  us  not  chide  «n 
amusement  so  harmless  as  this  ;  we  cannot  do  it  consistently,  for, 
unluckily,  the  inflation  of  bubbles  is  not  confined  to  childhood. 
What  are  many  of  the  schemes  of  youth  but  bubbles,  as  fair  to  the 
eye,  as  >.'littcriiig  and  alluring,  but  as  empty  and  evanescent.  How 
many  of  our  early  loves  are  as  light  and  false  as  these  gilded  spheres ! 
But  "there  is  thi.s  diftercnco  between  youth  and  advanced  age.  In 
youth  we  blow  bubbles  ;  in  manhood  we  buy  the  bubbles  that  olh- 
cis  have  inflated.  The  bubble-blowers  are  enriched,  the  bubble- 
buyers  are  ruined.     Thus  wacs  the  world. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  {  winter  street. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  M.tRlKE  HOSPITAL. 

This  fine  building,  a  view  of  which,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Kilburn,  drawn  expressly  for  us,  we  present,  is  situated  at  Mac- 
donough,  opposite  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  a  very  fine 
location  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  occupies  a 
square  measuring  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  way,  and  is 
enclosed  by  a  neat  and  substantial  fence.  The  building  measures 
in  front  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  by  seventy-eight  feet  deep, 
two  wings  extending  from  the  rear  fifty  feet,  leaving  iinmodiately 
behind  the  centre  building  a  fine  spacious  court.  The  main  build- 
ing is  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  to 
the  summit  of  the  flag-staff  which  surmounts  the  cupola.  It  is 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  is  very  creditable  to 
the  architects  who  designed  it — Messrs.  Mondele  and  Ucynolds. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1834,  but  from  the  want  of  the 
necessary  appropriations  from  the  United  States  government,  the 
work  was  suspended.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  about 
$130,000,  and  it  will  accommodate  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
patients.  The  grounds  around  the  buildings  are  tastefully  laid 
out;  and  from  the  position  of  the  edifice  and  its  great  height,  it 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  noble  Mississippi  River.  If  a  pleasant  and  busy  prospect  has 
any  influence  in  cheering  and  aiding  the  convalescence  of  invalids, 
this  hospital  is  certainly  highly  favored.  No  city  in  the  United 
States  is  better  provided  with  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
than  New  Orleans,  and  the  Marine  Hospital,  though  not  within 
its  limits,  may  certainly  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  the  city.  Tlic 
best  of  attendance  and  care  is  bestowed  upon  all  patients,  and 
sickness  or  injury  is  the  only  passjtort  required  for  admittance  to 
all  the  benefits  of  these  institutions.  At  some  future  time  wo 
shall  give  views  of  more  of  these  public  benefits.  The  presence 
of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  charitable  purposes  in  a  city 


is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  towns  of  Algiers,  Macdonough  and  Belle- 
ville, although  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their  interests  being 
identified  with  the  great  commercial  mart  of  the  South.  Tbey 
are  connected  with  its  jirosperity,  and  Algiers  may  with  propriety 
ho  called  the  work-shop  of  the  Crescent  City.  The  city  of  New 
Orleans  never  fails  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  strangers, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  of  the  globe  they  come.  A  late 
English  tourist,  who  visited  it  early  last  spring,  says : — "  My 
pleasant  anticipations  were  not  doomed  to  disappointment.  New 
Orleans  was  in  the  full  tide  of  its  most  brilliant  season,  and  every- 
thing and  everybody  seemed  devoted  to  enjoyment.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  about  120,000,  of  whom  about  one-half  or  more 
are  alleged  to  be  of  French  extraction.  The  French  call  them- 
selves, and  are  called,  Creoles.  Indeed,  all  persons  of  European 
descent  born  in  this  portion  of  America,  are  strictly,  according  to 
the  French  meaning  of  the  word,  Creoles.  New  Orleans  is  less 
like  an  American  city  than  any  other  on  the  whole  continent,  and 
reminds  the  European  traveller  of  Havre  or  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
From  the  admixture  of  people  speaking  the  English  language,  it 
is  most  like  Boulogne  ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  streets  and 
the  architecture  are  more  like  those  of  Havre.  The  two  languages 
divide  the  city  between  them.  On  one  side  of  the  great  bisecting 
avenue  of  Canal  Street,  the  shop-signs  are  in  French,  and  every 
one  speaks  that  language ;  on  the  other  side,  the  shops  and  the 
language  are  English.  On  the  French  side  are  the  opera  house, 
the  restaurants,  the  cafds  and  the  modistes.  On  the  English  and 
American  side  are  the  great  hotels,  the  banks,  and  the  centre  of 
business.  There  is  one  little  peculiarity  which  deserves  notice  as 
characteristic  of  the  French  founders.  In  other  American  cities, 
no  effort  of  imagination  is  visible  in  naming  the  streets.     Not  so 


in  New  Orleans.  The  early  French  had  greater  facility  of  fancy, 
and  named  their  streets  after  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  the  Nereids, 
the  Oreads,  the  Dryads  and  the  Hamadryads,  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  Olympus.  Having  exhausted  their  classic  reminis- 
cenees,  they  next,  as  a  gallant  people,  bethought  themselves  of 
the  names  of  fair  ladies,  dames  and  demoiselles,  and  named  their 
streets  after  the  Adeles,  Julies,  Maries,  Alines  and  Antonines, 
whom  they  held  in  love  and  reverence.  When  these  failed,  they 
betook  themselves  to  the  names  of  eminent  men — in  their  own 
and  in  ancient  times — to  those  of  Lafayette  or  Washington,  or 
the  founders  of  New  Orleans,  the  Carondelets  and  the  Poydras. 
To  name  a  street  after  a  public  benefactor,  a  statesman,  a  warrior, 
a  pliilosopher,  or  a  poet,  or  even  after  the  Muses  and  the  Graces, 
seems  preferable  to  so  tame  and  prosaic  a  method  of  nomencla- 
ture as  that  afforded  by  the  alphabet  or  the  multiplication-table. 
The  most  prominent  public  building  in  New  Orleans  is  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  an  edifice  somewhat  after  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians  at  Brussels.  During  the 
twelve  days  I  remained  under  its  hospitable  roof,  it  contained  from 
seven  hundred  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  guests ;  and  its  grand 
entrance  hall  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  Bourse  at  Paris 
during  the  full  tide  of  business.  As  many  as  a  hundred  ladies  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  gentlemen)  sit  down  together  at  breakfast,  the 
majority  of  them  in  full  dress,  as  for  an  evening  party,  and  arrayed 
in  the  full  splendor,  both  of  their  charms  and  their  jewelry.  At 
dinner,  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  brilliancy,  only  that  the 
ladies  are  still  more  gorgeously  and  elaborately  dressed,  and  make 
a  still  greater  display  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  After  dinner,  the 
drawing-rooms  offer  a  scene  to  which  no  city  in  the  world  aflTords 
a  parallel.  It  is  the  very  court  of  Queen  Mab,  whose  courtiers 
are  some  of  the  fairest,  wealthiest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
daughters  of  the  South."    This  picture  is  a  Tirid  one. 
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THE 


DEMON  OF  THE  HEART. 


BY    IIBNDRIK    CONSCIENCE. 
fcONTlNDBD.l 

CHAPTER  II.— [continued.] 

At  length  the  old  man  yielded  to  his  clerk's  will,  and  said  : 
"  Now,  my  good  woman,  you  must  go ;  your  request  cannot  be 
granted." 

"Alas,  alas  !  is  there  then  no  hope  for  me  ?"  cried  the  crushed 
and  agonized  mother.  "You  are  rich,  mynheer  ;  the  loan  I  ask 
would  rescue  six  human  beings  from  shame  and  disgrace — my 
son  from  prison,  perhaps  from  death." 

Monck  now  came  near  and  interrupted  her  pleading ;  ho  seized 
her  by  the  shoulder,  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  said,  as  ho 
led  her  to  the  door : 

"  Cease  your  petitions ;  they  are  of  no  use  here.  My  master  is 
far  from  well ;  he  cannot  stand  all  this  excitement.  You  must  be 
off  without  delay." 

Yet  once  more  the  poor  mother  turned  and  said  to  Robyn  : 
"0,  mynheer,  if  you  cannot  help  me,  excuse  the  importunity  of 
a  most  miserable  mother,  and  keep  well  the  secret  I  have  entrusted 
to  you." 

"  Come,  come,"  growled  Monck,  "  no  more  of  this  !" 
Ho  led  her  into  the  passage.     On  his  return  to  the  office,  he 
stood  in  front  of  his  master,  and  said : 

"But  really,  mynheer,  what  were  you  going  to  do'?" 
"I  don't  know,"  answered  Robyn;  "the  poor  woman's  eyes 
touched  my  heart.     I  dare  say  she  would  have  brought  back  the 
money  all  right." 

"How  could  you  dream  of  such  a  thing?"  said  the  clerk,  with 
a  cunning  chuckle.  "  There  is  no  bond.  The  thousand  francs 
might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  thousand  francs  ! 
'tis  quite  a  fortune." 

"  True  enough  ;  but  what  would  you  have,  my  good  Monck? 
I  am  growing  old  and  tender-hearted.  My  heart  comes  upper- 
most now,  and  you  know  well  the  heart  is  a  bad  hoarder  of  money. 
If  I  had  not  you  to  think  for  me,  I  might  fall  into  all  kinds  of 
troubles  before  I  die.  Let  me  shake  your  hand,  my  dear  friend ; 
you  have,  anyhow,  saved  me  athousand  francs.  I  shall  remember 
you,  I  shall  remember  you  well  when  I  make  my  will.  In  a  few 
days,  if  I  don't  feel  my  chest  better — but  now  lock  up  the  strong 
box." 

While  the  clerk  was  obeying  this  command,  Robyn  asked  : 
"  Monck,  any  news  from  the  Brussels  manufacturers  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Kemenaer  has  of  course  lost  his  solid  cash  in  that  affair  ?  I 
have  often  told  him  he  is  too  rash  and  risks  too  much.  You  were 
wrong,  Monck,  to  counsel  him  to  enter  into  so  hazardous  a 
speculation." 

"Don't  distress  yourself,  mynheer,"  answered  Monck;  "you 
are  entirely  mistaken  about  the  matter.  I  went  this  morning  early 
to  Mynheer  Kemenaer,  to  tell  him  that  he  has  gained  ten  thousand 
francs  by  the  speculation." 

Robyn  shuddered,  and  a  distressing  fit  of  coughing  came  on. 
"  What !"  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  he  has  gained  ten  thou- 
sand francs  by  the  speculation  ?  and  I  refused  to  take  part  in  it ! 
Unfortunate  wretch  that  I  am  !" 

"  You  would  not  take  my  advice,"  said  Monck.  "  If  you  had 
shared  Mynheer  Kenienaer's  risk,  as  I  advised  you  to  do,  there 
would  have  been  five  thousand  francs  the  more  in  this  strong  box, 
which  are  now  stored  away  elsewhere." 

"Alas,  my  intellect  is  growing  feeble  1"  said  Bohyn,  in  a  com- 
plaining tone.  "I'ive  thousand  francs  lost!  Ah,  ray  friend,  it 
makes  my  heart  beat  terribly  !     Fetch  me  a  glass  of  water." 

As  the  clerk  went  to  execute  this  commission,  he  cast  a  singu- 
lar look  on  his  master ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  passage,  ho 
rubbed  his  hands  with  a  secret  gladness,  and  said  to  himself: 
"  Well,  that  is  capital ;  he  wont  be  much  in  the  mood  for  hearing 
verses  now.  Berthold  will  pay  dearly  the  loss  of  those  five  thou- 
sand francs." 

After  Monck  had  brought  the  glass  of  water,  Robyn  remained 
for  some  time  buried  in  mournful  musing.i.  Ho  then  raised  his 
head,  and  said : 

"My  vexation  wont  bring  bark  again  the  chance  that  is  lost ; 
misfortune  is  the  lot  of  old  people.  Monck,  are  there  any 
letters  ?" 

"  No ;  none  to-day." 
"  Hare  wo  settled  everything  ?" 

"  Why,  there  is  one  thing  more  ;  but  I  would  beg  you  not  to 
deiire  to  know  what  it  is." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  mystery — that  long  face  of  yours  '>. 
Some  new  disaster?" 

"  Not  a  disaster  exactly;  but  it  would  annoy  you  a  great  deal, 
and  excite  you,  too.  Your  indignation  might  increa,so  the  force 
of  your  disease,  and  so  injure  you.  For  the  sake  of  your  precious 
hculth,  suffer  me  to  be  silent." 

"  Come,  come,  Monck,  don't  worry  mo !"  excKiimod  the  old 
man,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "Tell  me  at  onco  ;  I  com- 
mand you." 

"Ah,  Mynheer  Robyn !" 
"  I  will  know  what  it  is  without  delay." 

"  Well,  I  must  yield  to  your  authority.     Repress  your  emotion 
as  much  as  you  can,  and  allow  a  great  deal  for  the  errors  of 
youth." 
"  Do  you  mean  to  speak  out  at  once  ?" 


Monck  took  the  book  from  his  desk ;  he  appeared  to  be  trem- 
bling with  anxiety,  and  walked  so  slowly  towards  his  master,  that 
the  old  man  overtasked  his  strength  in  rising  from  his  arm-chair 
to  receive  the  object  which  was  to  enlighten  him  on  the  meaning 
of  his  clerk's  mysterious  hints.  The  clerk  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  said,  pointing  to  the  book  : 

"An  old  gentleman,  whose  face  I  do  not  know,  left  this  at  the 
door  for  yon  this  morning.  By  mere  chance  I  opened  the  door 
myself.  The  old  gentleman  said  to  me,  with  a  smile  which  seemed 
very  like  contempt :  '  Of  course  Mj'nheer  Robyn  knows  nothing 
of  this.     He  will  not  soon  hear  the  last  of  it,  however.'  " 

"What,  what!  who  will  dare  to  insult  me  or  laugh  at  me? 
What  will  men  have  to  chatter  about?"  exclaimed  Robyn, 
anxiously. 

"  Bo  patient  awhile,  and  let  me  go  on,  I  beg  you.  'Well,  well,' 
continued  the  old  gentleman — who  said,  by  the  way,  that  ho  knew 
you  very  well, — '  what  new  thing  will  turn  up  next?  Poor,  old, 
infirm,  gray-headed  Robyn  makes  verses  in  his  dotage,  and  maun- 
ders about  the  moon  and  the  nightingale.' " 

"  But  what  are  you  talking  about  all  this  while  ?  Monck,  are 
you  out  of  your  senses  ?"  shrieked  the  old  man,  springing  from 
his  arm-chair  in  his  angry  impatience. 

"  No  ;  but  I  wish  to  break  the  matter  to  you  as  gently  as  I  can, 
in  order  to  spare  your  feelings." 

"  What  dreadful  thing  have  you  in  your  hand  ?    Give  it  to  me." 

"  It  is  a  book  with  all  sorts  of  verses  in  it ;  on  its  title-page 
stands  the  name  of  Berthold  Robyn  in  large  letters ;  and  since  your 
name  is — " 

lie  gave  the  volume  to  the  old  man,  who  was  quivering  with 
rage.  He  said  not  a  word,  but  eagerly  sought  for  his  spectacles, 
to  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes  that  he  was  not  deceived. 
Monck  had  come  close  to  the  arm-chair,  and  had  laid  his  hand 
compassionately  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  while  he  said, 
soothingly : 

"Poor  Mynheer  Robyn,  moderate  your  grief!  Think  that 
Berthold  has  acted  thoughtlessly.  It  is  true,  people  will  laugh  at 
you  a  little,  perhaps ;  but  Berthold  could  not  foresee  that.  It  is 
quite  accidental  that  you  were  his  godfather,  and  that  he  bears 
your  name.  You  cannot  imagine  that  he  is  ungrateful ;  you  have 
done  him  far  too  much  good  for  that." 

"  0,  the  scoundrel !  he  has  given  my  prohibition  to  the  winds  ; 
he  has  printed  his  poems,  and  made  me  ridiculous  in  everybody's 
eyes.  But  ho  shall  smart  for  it.  Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  in  the 
house?" 

"  No  ;  you  can  well  imagine  that  on  the  morning  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  work,  a  poet  has  a  great  many  visits  to  make." 

"  I'll  let  him  see,  the  ungrateful  dog !  Let  hira  come  near  me ! 
'Tis  inconceivable;  he  must  be  possessed  by  some  malignant 
spirit." 

And  while  he  growled  these  words,  he  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
book  over  with  such  reckless  haste  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  read  a  single  title. 

"  Well,"  cried  he  to  Monck,  "  and  what  docs  the  book  contain  ? 
what  is  printed  on  its  disgraceful  pages?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Monck.  "I  have  felt  from  my 
childhood  an  unconquerable  dislike  of  verses  of  all  kinds,  and  I 
have  not  opened  this  book  ;  but  the  old  gentleman  said  there  was 
nothing  but  silly  stuff  to  the  moon,  to  the  stars,  to  the  nightin- 
gale—" 

"  Rubbish  of  that  sort,  indorsed  with  my  name  !"  sighed  Robyn. 

"  Yes ;  but  the  old  man  said  there  was  one  beautiful  poem  in  it, 
and  he  begged  me  to  direct  your  special  attention  to  it.  Let  me 
see — what  page  did  he  say  ?  He  mentioned  the  page,  but  I  have 
forgotten  it.     O,  I  remember  now  ;  'tis  the  fiftieth  page." 

Mynheer  Robyn  opened  the  book  again,  and  turned  eagerly  to 
the  page  thus  indicated.  There  was  a  slight  pause  before  he  could 
find  it,  and  then  the  word  usurer  stared  him  in  the  face.  Ho  ut- 
tered a  shriek  of  disgust  and  wrath,  and  throw  the  book  from  him 
with  such  violence  that  it  lay  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  with 
its  leaves  open. 

"  What  is  it  that  has  excited  you  so  much  ?"  asked  the  clerk, 
with  well  simulated  astonishment.  "  Was  not  the  poem  a  beauti- 
ful one  ?" 

"  It  was  an  accursed  insult !"  bellowed  Robyn.  "Ah,  Monck, 
my  good  friend,  I  feel  myself  far  from  well.  My  blood  is  boiling 
in  my  veins,  and  my  heart  is  throbbing  violently." 

"  Insult  ?  not  to  you,  I  should  hope  ?" 

"  Take  up  the  book  ;  read  the  word  that  first  meets  your  eye 
on  that  page,  and  see  if  your  hair  wont  stand  on  end  with 
indignation." 

The  clerk  stooped  and  picked  up  the  book;  he  opened  it  at  the 

fiftieth  page.     The  fatal  word  seemed  to  appal  him;  he  grew  pale, 

and  shook  his  head  as  though  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes.     As 

if  in  more  distraction,  he  read,  with  a  low  but  audible  voice : 

"  '  There  lives  tlio  flhaUow  of  a  man,  a  moving  filtelcton, 
^Vho  beure  tipon  his  liaKgard  face  tlio  brand  of  sin, 
And  'mid  his  luxury  doth  figh  in  vain  for  health. 

•  »  •  • 

liut  dull  fatit'ty  doth  ever  on  him  weigh; 
And  when  at  eve  he  seek.**  his  wonted  chair, 
lie  sighs  lor  lark  of  ease;  and  if,  perehance, 
He  turns  his  restless  eye  within,  recoils  aghast, 
As  though  some  fearful  chasm  did  yawn.' 

"  But  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !"  exclaimed  Monck  ;  "  it 
is  dreadful.  Berthold  never  wrote  that  poem.  No  man  could  be 
so  detestably  ungrateful." 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  energetic  appeal  to  the  bell ;  and  he 
turned  his  head  aside  to  conceal  tho  irrepressible  gladness  this 
sound  occasioned  him.  The  same  thought  was  in  Robyn's  mind  ; 
for  ho,  too,  kci)t  his  wakeful,  glowing  eye  fixed  on  the  door. 

A  young  man  entered  the  office  ;  a  subdued  smile  played  on  his 
lips,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  book  which  he  offered  to  Mynheer 
Robyn,  saying: 


"  Dear  nncle,  you  wont  be  angry  with  me?  Yon  are  kind  and 
good,  and  will  forgive  me  what  I  have  done.  Do  not  reject  this 
unworthy  little  volume.     But  your  glance  is  so  fierce !" 

"  Monck,  give  me  the  book  you  hold  in  your  hand  !"  shouted 
the  old  man,  trembling  with  suppressed  wrath. 

"  My  poems  here  ?  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  Berthold  to 
himself,  with  a  look  of  wonder. 

"  You  may  go  now,  Monck ;  leave  me  alone  with  the  hypocrite," 
said  Robyn. 

Berthold  stood  still,  and  said  not  a  word  while  the  clerk  was 
going  away,  as  though  he  had  a  presentiment  of  what  had  hap- 
pened and  of  what  was  to  follow. 

"  Misguided  boy  !"  exclaimed  Robyn,  with  a  shudder.  "You 
have  disobeyed  my  command.  You  have  dared  to  print  your 
silly  rubljish.  Is  this  the  return  you  make  for  all  my  kindness  to 
you  ?  You,  an  orphan,  without  a  farthing  in  the  world — you 
ought  to  have  studied  my  every  wish,  my  every  aversion.  Have 
I  not  educated  you  ?  have  I  not  wasted  my  money  on  you  because 
I  loved  you  ?  have  I  not  scraped  and  hoarded  to  leave  you  a 
goodly  inheritance  ?  And  yon — you  bring  my  fair  name  to  shame, 
nay,  overwhelm  me  with  ridicule  in  my  old  age !" 

Berthold  listened  in  mournful  silence  to  these  biting  reproaches. 

"  Well  now,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  roared  the  old 
man. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  can't  con- 
ceive why  you  are  so  angry  with  me.  You  know  that  I  have  re- 
pressed, from  deference  to  you,  my  longing  desire  to  print  a  few 
of  my  poems.  It  is  something  you  can't  understand — headlong, 
irresistible  as  a  fever,  or  an  instinct.  I  have  struggled  with  all 
my  might  against  this  yearning  for  fame.  My  will  has  yielded  in 
the  unequal  conflict.  I  feared  that  it  might  displease  you,  but  I 
hoped  you  would  soon  forgive  mo.  For  what  harm  can  my  child- 
ish poems  do,  after  all  ?" 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  laugh  of  bitterest 
contempt. 

"  Dear  uncle,  you  are  angry  because  I  value  art  and  science, 
and  moral  excellence,  more  than  money.  Nobody  has  tho  fash- 
ioning of  himself.  Were  it  possible,  I  would  think  as  you  do, 
and  act  as  you  do.  I  cannot;  my  spirit  is  too  strong;  I  must 
live  through  my  intellect.  But  what  does  that  matter  to  you,  dear 
uncle  ?  Are  you  toiling  to  make  mo  wretched  ?  Let  my  heart 
follow  its  only  instincts.     I  shall  he  eternally  grateful  to  you — " 

"  Stop,  you  canting  dreamer !"  shouted  the  old  man.  "  Here, 
take  the  book ;  read,  if  you  dare,  what  stands  printed  on  tho 
fiftieth  page — you  serpent  that  I  have  cherished  in  my  bosom, 
only  that  you  might  blurt  your  venom  into  my  face !" 

Berthold  opened  the  book,  and  while  he  pronounced  the  word 
t/,<>«rer,  his  uncle  bent  a  savage  and  questioning  look  on  his  fea- 
tures. He  could  not  imagine,  could  not  be  made  to  see,  why  that 
title  irritated  his  uncle  so  much.  Urged  by  affectionate  pity,  he 
was  about  to  take  his  uncle's  hand,  but  the  old  man  drew  it  back 
with  horror. 

"  Usurer,  usurer !"  said  Robyn,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "Ah,  you 
throw  that  name  on  my  head,  do  you?  and  that  is  the  return  you 
make  for  my  kindness  I" 

"But,  uncle  dear,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Who  could  have 
put  such  horrible  thoughts  into  your  head  ?  The  usurer  is  a  being 
without  soul,  without  feeling  ;  an  avaricious  wretch  who  watches 
and  tracks  the  unfortunate,  like  a  beast  of  prey — not  to  assist  or 
to  console  them,  but,  under  pretext  of  lending  them  money,  to 
wring  out  the  last  drop  of  blood  from  the  heart  of  the  widow,  the 
fatherless,  the  hopeless.  And  you  fancy  that  I  could  dream  of 
applying  this  execrable  name  to  you  ?  Surely  I  should  in  that 
case  deserve  your  hatred  and  your  curse.  But  what  ails  you,  poor 
uncle?  you  are  so  pale,  your  lips  quiver.  Good  heavens!  what 
ails  you  ?" 

"  Go  away;  got  you  gone  !"  roared  the  old  man,  beside  himself 
with  fury.  "  Be  off;  out  of  my  sight,  out  of  my  house  !  Go,  I 
command  you,  Berthold.  After  dinner  I  shall  be  calmer,  espe- 
cially if  I  don't  see  you." 

Berthold  stood  quite  stupified  and  undecided ;  his  hands  were 
clasped,  and  his  eye  bent  wistfully  on  his  uncle's.  At  that  mo- 
ment Monck  entered  the  office  as  though  he  had  heard  what 
Robyn  had  ordered.  He  took  Berthold's  arm,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear : 

"  Obey,  Berthold  ;  you  can't  oppose  a  sick  old  man.  Go  away, 
and  take  a  walk  ;  the  nervous  shock  you  have  given  your  uncle 
will  soon  have  passed  away.  I  will  make  him  sec  that  he  mistakes 
your  meaning." 

"Alas,  alas  !  what  have  I  done?"  exclaimed  Berthold,  in  a  tono 
of  despair. 

"Nothing,"  whispered  Monck;  "it  is  a  whim,  a  caprice;  but 
you  must  bear  it,  and  yield  to  it." 

"  Begone,  begone !"  repeated  Robyn,  as  his  head  fell  back  over 
his  armchair. 

Crushed  and  stupified,  the  young  man  allowed  himself  to  bo 
quietly  led  to  the  door  by  Monck.  The  crafty  clerk  said  in  a  tono 
of  indifference,  while  he  was  opening  tho  door: 

"  It  was  an  old  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  your  uncle's, 
who  brought  the  book  hero.  His  intention  was  good,  for  he  said 
all  he  bad  read  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  Keep  your  spirits  up, 
Berthold  ;  fame  is  something  that  men  never  win  without  sufler- 
ing.  Come  back  in  the  afternoon ;  I'll  do  my  best  to  soothe  your 
uncle,  and  induce  him  to  receive  you  with  his  usual  kindness." 

Berthold  seemed  to  understand  some  little  of  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  and  strode  off  .ilong  tho  street  like  one  distracted, 
and  without  looking  about  him.  When  Monck  returned  to  tho 
office,  a  cry  of  terror  escaped  him.  Old  Robyn  was  lying  back 
in  his  arm-chair  motionless,  and  without  consciousness,  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  without  one  lingering  sign  of  life. 
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The  clerk  ran  to  his  master,  and  began  to  chafe  his  forehead 
and  liis  hands,  but  all  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  old  man  from  his 
stupor  were  unavailing.  He  seized  the  bell  and  summoned  Mar- 
garet to  his  assistance.  The  old  woman  made  her  appearance. 
She  hud  scarcely  caught  sight  of  her  master's  face,  when  she  be- 
gan to  beat  her  breast,  and  to  cry  and  howl  with  such  sincere 
vexation,  that  she  did  not  hear  a  word  that  Montk  said  to  her. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way  !"  muttered  the  clerk,  impatiently.  "  You 
set  to  work  like  a  fool." 

"0,0!"  she  sobbed,  "  dead,  dead  without  a  will !  So  many 
years  as  I  have  lived  with  the  old  screw,  in  hopes  that  something 
would  turn  up  at  last !  and  now  he  is  off  so  unexpectedly,  the  old 
miserly  wretch  !     O,  O,  unlucky  Margaret !" 

"  What  do  you  tliink  is  the  matter  with  him  V 

"Apoplexy.     Don't  you  sea?" 

The  clerk  began  to  tremble  as  the  thought  flashed  on  him  that 
he,  too,  might  lose  his  legacy  after  all. 

"  Fetch  some  water,  some  vinegar  ;  we  must  bring  him  round 
again  somehow." 

Before  Margaret  returned  with  the  vinegar,  Robyn  had  moved 
his  arm,  to  Monck's  great  joy,  and  had  almost  opened  his  eyes ; 
but  they  were  so  glassy  and  staring,  that  the  clerk  was  alarmed  by 
an  apprehension  that  his  master  had  lost  his  senses.  A  man  out 
of  his  senses  can  make  no  will. 

When  the  old  woman  entered  the  office  again,  she  found  Monck 
trying  to  cheer  up  old  llobyn  with  a  few  words  of  comfort,  and  to 
make  out  whether  he  retained  his  reason  or  not — the  old  man 
stared  vacantly  at  him,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Quick,  quick,  Monck  !"  whispered  Margaret.  "  Speak  to  him 
about  the  will  ;  perhaps  there's  time  cuougli  still." 

"  Yes  ;  leave  mo  alone  with  him  ;  take  yourself  off  without 
delay." 

"And  why  shouldn't  I  be  present,  too  f"  grumbled  the  old 
servant.     "  I  have  quite  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you." 

"Are  you  going  !"  said  Monck,  with  a  subdued  voice,  but  with 
his  teeth  set,  and  with  a  hideous  grimace.  "  Be  off,  or  you  shall 
not  have  a  farthing."  Then  overcoming  his  irritation,  ho  con- 
tinued :  "  Now,  good  Margaret,  I  pray  you  go  out ;  you  are  wast- 
ing precious  time.  The  favorable  moment  has  come — never, 
perhaps,  to  return.    All  that  I  shall  do  is  for  our  joint  advantage." 

"  Be  quick,  then,  or  he'll  slip  through  your  fingers  in  a  mo- 
ment."    And  she  went  out  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 

Monck  drew  near  to  his  master  and  took  his  hand,  and  looked 
into  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  pity.  lie  moved  his  features  violently,  like  a  per- 
son trying  to  repress  tears — or  like  a  person  trying  to  shed  tears 
that  will  not  come.  However  this  may  be,  he  began  in  a  few 
minutes  to  weep  bitterly. 

It  may  be  that  the  fit  was  passing  gradually  away  of  its  own 
accord,  or  that  the  grief  of  his  faithful  servant  awakened  him  to 
consciousness ;  he  made  some  etibrts  to  move  his  lips,  and  at 
length  articulated  with  difficulty  : 

"  Berthold  1  where— Berthold  V 

A  strong  convulsion  shook  the  old  man's  frame ;  his  limbs  be- 
came rigid,  and  his  head  fell  back  over  the  arm-chair.  Monck 
was  beside  himself  with  agony  and  despair.  He  shook  his  master 
violently,  and  called  him  by  his  name ;  but  be  could  no  longer 
deceive  himself  as  to  the  old  man's  state.  With  his  hair  standing 
on  end,  and  his  face  paler  than  that  of  the  corpse  beside  him, 
Monck  continued  gazing  on  the  old  man,  and  groaning  in  his 
auguish  of  defeat  and  disappointment. 

"  He  is  dead — dead  as  a  stone !  without  a  will.  Everything 
goes  to  that  hateful  Berthold  ;  nothing,  nothing  for  me.  I  shall 
be  driven  away  from  here, — I,  who  meant  to  bo  so  rich.  No  way 
of  escape  ;  death  has  ended  all.  O,  it  is  terrible  !  the  hideous  old 
wretch  I" 

He  stood  for  a  while  thinking,  with  his  hands  pressed  to  his 
forehead.  Suddenly  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  break  in  on  the 
gloom,  and  he  chuckled,  as  he  said  : 

"  What  a  good  notion  !  Margaret's  advice  !  But  the  scaffold 
— a  million  or  the  scaftbld  ?     A  frightful  alternative  !" 

He  relapsed  into  a  fit  of  musing;  then,  rousing  himself,  he  went 
to  the  desk,  and  said  : 

"  The  demon  of  gold  has  taken  possession  of  me.  Vain  are  all 
my  ettbrts  to  resist  him.  Well,  the  price  is  worth  the  risk.  Who 
will  ever  know  anything  about  it  ?  Can  I  not  imitate  old  Robyn 's 
writing  so  exactly  that  I  myself  can  hardly  point  out  any  difi'er- 
ence  t  I  am  shaking  all  over  ;  but  a  starving  man  trembles,  too. 
Anyhow,  the  die  is  cjvst ;  I  shall  be  cither  a  millionnairc  or  a 
galley-slave !" 

He  took  his  seat  at  the  desk,  spread  the  paper  before  him,  took 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  then  said  to  himself: 

"  What  shall  I  give  Margaret  1  O,  nothing,  nothing  I  I  alone 
incur  the  danger  ;  I  alone  will  reap  the  profit.  It  must  be  dated  a 
month  back,  to  avoid  all  suspicion." 

He  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  calm  his  nervous  agitation, 
and  wrote  three  or  four  lines  ;  then  he  paused,  and  read  them  over 
three  or  four  times  with  scrupulous  care. 

"  It  is  quite  right — all  in  due  legal  form;  there  is  not  a  single 
flaw.     Now  for  it  again  !" 

He  then  enclosed  it  in  another  sheet  of  paper,  sealed  it,  and 
wrote  on  the  outside  of  the  cover,  This  is  my  last  will.  He  then 
took  from  the  dead  man's  pockets  the  keys  of  the  strong  box, 
opened  it  in  haste,  put  the  will  in  one  of  the  drawers,  and  replaced 
the  key  on  the  ring  from  which  he  had  abstracted  it.  He  then 
rang  the  office-bell  violently,  and  composed  his  countenance  into 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  consternation. 

Margaret  came  running,  and  shrieked  aloud  when  she  saw  the 
dead  body  of  her  master  stretched  in  the  easy  chair : 

"  What !  dead — without  a  will  ?    Poor  Margaret !  poor  Monck ! 


What  will  you  both  do  now  ?  It  is  enough  to  kill  one  outright 
with  nigc  and  vexation." 

"  Silence,  silence  !"  said  Monck  ;  "  there  is  a  will." 

"No,  no  !"  she  groaned.  "  Let  us  face  the  real  trath.  We  are 
most  unfortunate.  The  ungrateful  old  rogue  told  me  this  very 
morning  that  he  would  make  his  will  within  the  next  fortnight. 
Let  us  open  the  strong  box  ;  there  must  be  gold  in  it.  We  can 
help  ourselves  to  something,  anyhow." 

"  There  is  a  will,  I  tell  you." 

The  decided  tone  in  which  Monck  spoke  made  Margaret  hesi- 
tate, and  doubt  whether  there  could  really  be  a  will.  At  length, 
as  she  felt  sure  that  old  Robyn  had  not  made  one,  she  looked  at 
the  clerk  significantly,  and  said  : 

"  You  have  followed  my  advice.  You  have  made  a  will  your- 
self" 

Monck  tried  to  conceal  bis  anguish  beneath  a  laugh  of  scorn. 

"Foolish  woman  !  Could  I  gain  twenty  millions  by  such  a 
crime,  I  would  not  perpetrate  it.  Dismiss  all  such  foolish  and 
wicked  thoughts.  The  will  was  made  by  Robyn  more  than  a 
month  ago.  I  have  no  notion  what  its  provisions  are  ;  but  my 
master  told  me  with  his  dying  breath  where  he  had  put  it." 

"  There,  in  the  strong  box,  of  course." 

"  Yes." 

"  O,  Monck,  read  it  now." 

"It  cannot  be;  Robyn  sealed  the  will  with  his  own  seal.  The 
president  of  the  court  alone  can  break  it." 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  we  are  named  in  if?" 

"  I  incline  to  think  so,  because  Robyn  told  me  that  wo  should 
both  have  reason  to  be  contented." 

"  Well,  if  wo  only  get  a  good  round  sum  !"  exclaimed  Marga- 
ret. "  But  in  any  case,  even  if  one  of  us  should  get  more  than 
the  other,  our  marriage  is  a  settled  thing,  is  it  not?" 

"  Why,  if  you  happen  to  get  a  large  sum,  you  would  not,  per- 
haps, care  to  have  me." 

"  What  is  settled  once,  is  settled  forever.  Do  you  wish  to 
change  your  mind  ?" 

"No,  no  ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  talk  about  that  now.  Run 
you  round  amongst  the  neighbors,  and  spread  the  report  of  our 
poor  master's  death.  You  must  cry,  and  shriek,  and  shed  floods 
of  tears,  if  you  can." 

"  'Tis  very  odd,"  muttered  Margaret,  "that  he  said  nothing  to 
mc  about  this  will.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  surprise  me,  after  his 
death,  by  the  amount  of  my  legacy.     Dear,  kind  hearted  man !" 

Monck  seized  her  arm,  led  her  to  the  door,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
of  irritation  : 

"  Come  now  ;  go  and  do  what  I  order  you  to  do,  and  take  care 
not  to  gossip — there  is  always  great  danger  in  that.  Be  ofl",  and 
see  how  loud  you  can  shriek." 

The  old  woman  ran  up  the  street,  making  every  demonstration 
of  extreme  grief.  Meanwhile,  the  office  was  echoing  Monck's 
more  subdued  lamentations. 


CHAPTER  III. 

An  hour  had  elapsed  since  Berthold  had  left  his  uncle's  house, 
alarmed  and  bewildered,  and  he  was  still  wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  streets.  His  unusual  gestures,  the  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  and  the  quivering  of  his  lips  showed  that 
he  was  tormented  by  painful  and  despairing  thoughts.  The 
passers-by  stopped  and  looked  after  him  ;  some  smiled,  some  ran 
against  him  ;  but  he  went  forward,  absorbed  in  his  mournful 
thoughts,  without  noticing  anything  or  any  person  he  met. 

His  rapid  walk  came  at  length  to  an  end.  In  a  certain  street, 
not  far  from  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  he  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment to  make  an  eflbrt  to  control  his  emotion.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  left  into  a  clothier's  shop,  and  inquired  of  a  woman  who 
was  standing  behind  the  counter  whether  Mynheer  Conrad  was  in 
his  room. 

"  Ha,  good-morning.  Mynheer  Robyn,"  answered  the  woman, 
with  many  tokens  of  respect  and  aft'cction.  "  Conrad  is  not  at 
home  ;  but  he  has  left  the  key  in  his  door.  He  has  gone  out  to 
get  some  music-paper,  and  will  be  back  in  a  moment.  Be  so  good 
as  to  walk  up  and  wait  a  few  minutes  for  him." 

Berthold  had  unquestionably  been  no  unfrequent  visitor  to  the 
music-master,  for  he  mounted  the  stairs,  entered  his  room  without 
hesitation,  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  He  then  remained  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  like  a  person  who  is  thoroughly  tired, 
and  who  is  disposed  to  rest. 

Conrad's  apartment  was  on  the  first  floor  of  the  clothier's  shop. 
It  was  very  humble  in  appearance,  but  scrupulously  clean,  and 
adorned  with  careful  taste.  Besides  the  hired  piano — a  j)recious 
thiug,  indeed,  to  him — thei-e  was  no  furniture  but  three  or  four 
elegant  chairs,  a  table  covered  with  piles  of  music,  a  violin-case, 
and  a  large  lamp  destined  to  give  light  during  the  long  hours  of 
evening  toil.  There  was,  besides,  a  book-shelf  on  which  were 
ranged  some  fifty  volumes,  chiefly  works  of  poets,  ancient  and 
modern,  all  unbound,  and  obviously  well  used. 

Berthold  sat  a  long  time  in  Conrad's  room  without  moving  a 
muscle ;  at  length  his  gloomy  thoughts  seemed  to  goad  him  to 
frenzy.  He  rose  from  his  chair  and  strode  impatiently  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  Ha,  Mynheer  Berthold  !"  cried  Conrad,  who  had  just  come  in, 
"  excuse  my  having  involuntarily  kept  you  so  long  waiting.  How 
beautiful  your  poems  are !  I  have  already  read  the  greater  part 
of  them.  What  fire  !  what  a  tender  inspiration  !  how  they  over- 
flow with  the  glow  and  animation  of  your  soul  J  Thanks,  a  thou- 
sand thanks  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  mc,  for  all  the  ten- 
der, pure  emotions  you  have  excited  within  me.  But  you  are 
looking  gloomy,  Berthold ;  your  countenance  is  overshadowed 
with  a  cloud.     Are  you  not  well  ">" 


The  young  man  grasped  the  artist's  hand,  looked  at  him  with  a 
mournful  expression,  and  said  : 

"  Conrad,  I  am  unhappy.  My  heart  feels  the  necessity  of  dis- 
burdening itself  Let  me  bewail  my  destiny  to  you;  it  will,  per- 
haps, lessen  or  soothe  my  sorrow." 

" Now  tell  mo  what  has  happened?"  asked  Conrnd,  with  pro- 
found sympathy,  but  with  perfect  calmness  of  manner.  "  I  will 
try  to  console  you,  and  I  don't  think  that  can  be  very  difficult. 
Black  clouds  are  drifting  over  the  stormy  heaven  of  your  imagina- 
tion, eh  V 

"  Conrad,"  sobbed  the  unhappy  youth,  "I  have  pronounced  an 
irrevocable  farewell  to  art." 

"  Well,  thank  God,  'tis  nothing  worse  than  that,"  said  the 
music-master,  with  a  smile.  "  It  is  a  common  fancy  of  poets  ; 
they  arc  always  vowing  to  break  their  harps  in  pieces  ;  but  the 
melodious  instrument  is  too  deep  down  in  their  central  being. 
They  cannot  get  at  it ;  it  is  not  subject  to  their  mere  will.  Come, 
I  sec  plainly  that  you  have  only  the  ordinary  poet's  disorder; 
don't  think  of  giving  way  to  it,  Berthold." 

"No,  no  ;  you  arc  mistaken,  my  friend,"  said  Berthold,  with  a 
sigh,  "  my  decision  is  irreversible.  I  abandon  forever  the  future  I 
had,  in  my  dreams,  shaped  out  for  myself.  It  grieves  me,  I  con- 
fess ;  but  I  shall  seek  consolation  in  giving  another  direction  to 
my  mind." 

The  unwonted  tone  of  dull  dejection  with  which  these  last 
words  wore  spoken  astonished  Conrad,  and  made  him  feel  very 
uneasy. 

"  O,  Berthold,"  he  exclaimed,  "  may  God  keep  you  from  carry- 
ing out  your  senseless  resolution  !  But  what  leads  you  to  come 
to  such  a  decision  in  such  a  hurry  V 

"  Something  horrible,  the  cause  of  which  I  cannot  fathom. 
When  I  left  Mynheer  Kemenaer's,  I  hastened  homewards  to  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  my  poems  to  my  uncle.  I  expected  that  I  should 
be  scolded,  but  I  felt  convinced  that  my  uncle  would  forgive  me 
my  imprudence  with  his  wonted  affection.  So  I  walked  into  the 
office  and  offered  him  my  book.  O,  Conrad,  never  can  I  forget 
that  moment !  My  poor  sick  uncle  was  beside  himself  with  rage ; 
his  lips  were  quivering  ;  he  fixed  on  me  a  gaze  of  hatred  and  of 
contempt,  as  though  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  crime. 
While  I  was  standing,  trembling  and  amazed  at  the  mysterious 
state  in  which  I  found  him,  he  opened  my  book,  pointed  out  to 
me  the  poem  called  '  The  Usurer,'  and  poured  forth  such  a  torrent 
of  biting  reproaches,  that  each  word  smote  my  heart  with  despair 
and  terror.  He  called  me  ungrateful,  regretted  the  benefits  he 
had  conferred  on  me,  said  that  I  had  applied  to  him  the  odious 
epithet  of  usurer,  and  ended  by  saying  that  I  was  a  serpent  who 
had  spirted  my  venom  on  him  in  return  for  all  his  goodness. 
Astounded  as  I  was  by  these  cruel  accusations,  I  was  about  to 
excuse  myself,  but  he  bade  me,  with  a  face  deadly  pale,  to  leave  • 
the  house  until  the  afternoon.  My  presence  seemed  to  throw  him 
into  an  agony.  I  ran  about  the  streets  like  a  madman  ;  and  now 
I  am  come  to  you,  Conrad,  to  pour  out  all  my  sorrows  into  your 
friendly  heart." 

"  Your  uncle  will  soften  down,  Berthold." 

"No,  no;  ho  is  too  angry  with  me.  I  cannot  give  you  a  notion 
of  the  threatening  fire  which  glowed  in  his  eyes  as  he  pointed  to 
my  poem,  'The  Usurer;'  there  was  in  his  expression  the  most 
burning,  concentrated  hate  I  can  conceive." 

"  The  poem  on  the  usurer,"  said  Conrad,  half  aloud  ;  "  I  see — " 

"  You  see  why  that  poem  should  produce  so  terrible  an  cftbct 
on  my  uncle  f  Why  Laura's  father  himself  trembled  as  he  read 
it?" 

"As  to  Mynheer  Kemenaer,  he  is  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
gold,  and  he  hates  everything  that  cannot  be  bought  with  money  ; 
but  your  uncle's  is  a  different  case  :  he  traflics  in  gold.  It  docs 
not  become  me,  any  more  than  you,  to  say  why  your  uncle  fancied 
he  found  his  own  image  in  your  poem." 

"  O  heavens !  can  this  be  true  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
stunned  and  shuddering.  "But  it  cannot  be;  my  undo  lends 
money,  indeed,  but  it  is  to  persons  in  misfortune,  and  far  more 
from  compassion  than  from  lust  of  gold." 

"  Gold  has  compassion  on  those  unfortunate  persons  only  who 
pay  a  high  interest." 

All  at  once  Conrad  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,  with 
unaccountable  glee  : 

"  Ha  !  I  know  an  expedient,  a  means  to  appease  your  uncle,  to 
rescue  your  book,  and  to  put  all  your  vexation  to  flight." 

Berthold  looked  incredulously  at  his  friend. 

"No,  no;  do  not  aggravate  my  pain  by  protracted  suspense," 
he  sighed. 

"  The  expedient  is  simple,  but  unfailing.  Simply  cancel  the 
leaf  which  contains  '  The  Usurer.'  Write  another  poem  to  replace 
it.  Assure  your  uncle  that  the  poem  is  cancelled  and  destroyed. 
This  token  of  your  submission  will  please  him." 

Berthold's  countenance  brightened  immediately. 

"  What  a  happy  thought !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Is  it  not?  Your  uncle  will  forgive  you  at  once,  and  perhaps 
he  will  no  longer  oppose  the  publication  of  a  book  which  contains 
nothing  that  ran  displease  him." 

Berthold  threw  his  arms  around  his  friend's  neck,  and  said,  in 
his  most  att'ectionato  tone  : 

"Dear  Conrad,  I  shall  requite  you  for  your  aftectionato  care. 
The  first  use  I  shall  make  of  my  wealth  will  bo  to  better  your  lot 
for  you.     Wo  shall  always  bo  friends." 

The  shopkeeper  opened  the  door  at  this  juncture,  and  surprised 
Berthold  in  this  outburst  of  grateful  friendship. 

"  Mynheer  Robyn,"  said  she,  "  pray  excuse  my  coming  in  so 
thoughtlessly ;  but  there  is  a  woman  below  with  a  message  for 
you — your  uncle's  .servant — " 

"  Margaret !"  cried  Berthold,  rushing  down  to  meet  her  and 
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receive  her  message.      "You  are   crj-ing,   Margaret;   what  has 

''XtThVrid  woman  sank  into  a  chair,  and  began  to  weep  with 
loud  cries  of  dlness,  while  the  young  man  asked  a  number  of 

^''^'=^:i^'n:;:i  brea,h_let  me  come  to  a  bit  r  ^  n^  ^ 
everv  demonstration  of  despair.     "Alas!  I  shall  die,  Im  sure, 

^"^^!ri^i^^":::uJ:":S-Waretr  said  Bc..hold;  "you 
make  mo  tremble.     Why  arc  von  crymg  so  bitterly  ^ 

'O,"  ow  'mfortunate  I  am  !  The  kind  Myt.heerRobyn  who 
Ivis  m'ule  a  will  that  liis  old  Mar-arct  might  not  Ij^  f'"-K""<^". 

••Mvimcle'  Awill!  What  do  you  men?  What  has  hap- 
pened I"  shouted  Berthold,  who  was  pale  and  almost  faint  with 

"""  He  i^':tad!Xad  !"  sobbed  the  servant,  w.th  a  fresh  flood  of 

*^  The  young  man  uttered  one  single,  piercing  shriek,  and  fell 
upon  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  <■  •  „  j  i     t  s^hndHpr 

''  Conra.l,  Conrad,  have  pity  on  your  poor  fncnd  !  I  shudder 
at  mvself.  The  serpci't  has 
poisoned,  has  murdered  its  bene- 
factor. He  is  dead  ;  he  has 
sunk  beneath  the  agony  of  his 
rage ;  he  has  cursed  me,  per- 
haps!" 

Margaret  stood  up,  drew  near 
the  young  man,  and  said  as 
calmly  as  thouuh  her  grief  liad 
suddenly  taken  wings  : 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mynlieer 
Bcrtliold;  ho  died  of  a  Ht  of 
apoplexy,  and  lie  wished  to  see 
you  before  lie  died,  hut  we  didn't 
know  where  to  look  for  you." 

"  My  good  un<'lo — he  rcmom- 
bcred  me  in  his  ilyinc:  li<"ii!  O 
my  God,  my  merciful  (^od,  I 
thank  tliee !  I  may  now  hope 
that  he  forgave  me." 

This  thought  of  consolation 
opened  tlic  fountains  of  Ber- 
thold's  tears;  he  wept  abun- 
dantly, but  in  silence.  Conrad 
sat  by  liis  side,  holding  one  of 
his  hands,  and  whispering  w'ords 
of  comfort  from  time  to  time. 

The  old  servant  looked  at  him 
for 'a  short  time  with  an  incredu- 
lous smile  on  her  lips.  She 
could  not  understand  how  a  per- 
son who  w.as  to  be  so  rich  could 
be  so  sad,  could  feel  any  real 
sorrow.  Thinking  that  Ber- 
thold's  grief  was  only  assumed 
and  conventional,  she  said,  im- 
patiently : 

"  Now,  mynheer,  don't  l)e  so 
low  about  it;  you  have  good 
reason  to  be  coniforled.  You 
must  not  stay  here  any  longer  ; 
■  our  house  is  "full  of  strange  folk, 
and  every  one  is  asking  where 
vou  arc.  It  wont  do  for  people 
to  think  you  indift'creiit.  You 
must  cotnc  home,  an<i  let  people 
see  you  are  very  soriy  for  your 
uncle's  death." 

"  Indeed,  you  must  go  home," 
said  the  muMc  master. 

"Come,  Conrad,  come  with 
me,"  saiil  Bertliohl,  with  eager 
aiixictv.  He  drew  Conrad  with 
him  towards  the  door,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  relurtanre,  he  said, 
with  feverish  energy  :  "  Conrad, 
1  am  stupilied  ;  1  am  hcside  my- 
self Willi  alarm  and  angui>li. 
You  will  support  my  courage, 
and  drive  away  my  gloomy 
despondency.  Come,  let  us  go 
together." 

Conrad  put  on  his  hat,  and 
left  the  room  with  Bcnhold  and 
old  Margaret. 


the  appointed  watchers  slumbered  on,  until  at  length  a  cart  rattled 
along  the  street,  and  announced  that  day  had  dawned. 

The  old  woman  opened  her  eyes  slowly,  stretched  herself  delibe- 
ratelv,  and  then  muttered  half  aloud  ■      ,    ^       ^     .     ,  n      „ 

"  Bah  how  cold  it  is  !  This  hard  chair  has  bruised  me  all  over 
just  as  if  all  my  bones  were  broken.  They  might  have  afforded 
me  a  cushion  to  sit  on,  I  should  think.  That  wouldnt  have 
ruined  him,  any  how.  Wh.at  a  good  thing  it  is  that  death  is  so 
iust  1  That  old  usurer,  who  lies  there  making  sncli  hideous  faces, 
as' if  he  were  not  comfortable  where  he  is  gone  to,  will  this  mom- 
in-'  be  put  into  the  grave,  just  as  if  he  were  worth  no  more  than 
old  black  Beth ;  and  the  worms  wont  ask  him  whether  he  hassat 
on  a  cushion  or  not.  Bless  me,  how  cold  it  is !  You  Trees,  just 
wake  up,  will  you?  Yon  have  had  enough  sleep  by  this  time; 
the  country  people  are  driving  to  market." 

The  younger  woman  awoke,  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  said,  as  she 
looked  "round  the  room  vWth  a  shudder: 

"O,  what  a  horrid  dream!     The  sweat  is  runmng  down  my 

face  now."  ,    ,  .         ,,  ■,  ,„„>, 

"  'Pon  my  word,  Trees,  you  are  shaking  all  over.     1  don  t 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  is  night.     The  city  seems 

to  have  Slink  away  into  an  ahyss 

of  quietness  and  darkness.  Sleep 

is  brooding  over  everything. 
In    Mynheer   Jlobyn's  house, 

there  was  a  remote  room  hung 

with  l)b«k  drapery.     The  ji'ilr 

and  fliikering   light  of  two  wax 

tapers   whiih    siood    upon    ilie 

tal)le  touched  rvery  object  in  ilii: 
room  with  a  dull,  uncertain  tint, 
and  dimly  disclosed  an  alcuvc 
with  a  bed,  on  which  some  one 
was  lying  covered  with  a  wliiie 
sheet.  It  is  an  olil  man.  The 
hair,  which  falls  so  listlessly  on 

his  pillow,  is  of  glistening  silver.  It  was  ns  though  he  were  tran- 
(piilly  slunitxring,  forgetful  of  ihe  cares  of  the  day  ;  hut  his  face, 
on  which  the  tajiers  cast  a  yellow  light,  is  livid  and  fearfully  jiale, 
his  lips  arc  compressed  and  motionless,  and  his  features  are  dis- 
torted by  a  fiigliiful  cx|iression  of  agony  and  despair.  He  must 
have  iHJcn  surprised  by  death  in  the  effort  to  utter  a  piercing  shriek 
of  dismay. 

At  the  head  of  the  bed  sits  an  old  woman,  who  has  fallen  back 
in  her  chair,  and  is  sound  asleep.  Her  clothes  are  dirty  and  tat- 
tered ;  her  tangled  hair  lins  escaped  from  beneath  her  cap,  and 
lies  in  disorder  on  her  forehead.  Her  features  are  marked  by 
deep,  anxious  furrows,  and  indicate  a  harsh  and  unfeeling  dispo- 
sition. She  is  breathing  heavily,  yet  she  is  not  in  deep  sleep.  At 
intervals,  she  half  opens  her  gray  eyes,  and  casts  au  unconscious 
look  at  another  woman  who  is  seated  at  the  other  end  ol  the 

alcove.  .    ,  u       II 

This  latter  personage  is  somewhat  younger  ;  and  although  tier 

dress  indicates  poverty,  it  is  clean,  and  carefully  arranged.     She 

ha.s  b't  her  heail  fill  on   her  arm,  and  is  leaning  on  the  tabic,  and 

enjoviiig  a  calm  and  genuine  slumber. 

Sl"<)W    wore   the    hours    away,    and    still    the    tajjcrs   cast    their 

melancholy  light  on  the  sunken  cheeks  of  the   corpse,  and  still 
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fancv  child,  that  watching  by  corpses  is  your  line ;  hut  'tis  a  bet- 
ter thing  than  it  looks.  If  there  were  only  more  work— but  men 
live  so  iinconscionably  long  now-a-days."  ,       ,  , 

"  O  Beth  what  a  fright  1  have  been  in  !  I  dreamt  the  old  gcri- 
tlemui'i  there,  in  the  ahove-God  rest  his  soul  !-iose  up  from  his 
bed  and  came  over  where  I  was  sitting.  lie  stared  at  me  so  with 
his  cold  ulassv  eyes,  and  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  me.  1 
thought'l  was  "dving  with  fright,  for  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but 
the  hand  of  a  ghost  burns  like  tire."  „  ,     .  •     ,„„,, 

"  Well  you  "oose  "  said  the  old  dame,  laughing,  dead  is  dead, 
and  never  a  ghost  comes  back  again;  they've  enough  to  do  to 
mind  their  own  business,  I  fancy."  ,      ,   ,    i- 

"  Beth  Beth  "  said  the  vounger  woman,  "you  don  t  liclicvc  in 
anvthing!  for  vour  i)art.  But  don't  you  know  what  happened  m 
the  great  hou^c  nt  the  corner  of  our  street  ?  Ju.-t  ask  the  mason  s 
grandmother  to  tell  vou  about  it,  for  she  saw  the  ghost  with  her 
own  eves.     Wlmt  sho'uld  make  her  tell  a  lie  about  it  f 

"  Yes,  ill  tlie  old  times,"  answered  Beth  ;  "  I  know  they  used 
to  come  then.  If  anybodv  had  stolen  anything,  or  <'heated  aiiy- 
l»„lv,  he  had  to  walk'aftcr  his  death  till  restitulion  was  made  ;  but 
all  this  is  -one  l.y  "ow,  child.  Good  heavens  I  only  think  if  that 
was  the  law  now"!     If  everybody  who  cheated  or  stole  must  come 


back  again,  a  body  would  never  be  able  to  run  across  the  street 
without  meeting  a  whole  troop  of  ghosts.  'Tis  all  stuff  and  non- 
sense !  What  lies  there  is  only  dust  and  ashes,  as  the  Scripture 
says.  Just  look  under  the  table,  and  see  whether  there  is  a  drop 
more  in  the  flask,  for  I  don't  know  why,  but  my  heart  is  all  of  a 
shake,  and  it  is  so  cold  up  here." 

Trees  produced  a  flask  from  under  the  table,  and  handed  it  to 
her  old  companion,  who  drank  a  good  draught,  and  then  said, 
with  a  vigorous  smack  of  her  lips  : 

"  Now,  Trees,  just  take  a  drop  of  that ;  it  will  warm  yon  up  a 
bit." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  with  an  expression  of  intense  disgust ; 
"  I  don't  like  that  horrid  stuff." 

"  Ha,  yon  were  brought  up  on  wheatcn  bread  and  milk,  eh  ■? 
Wait  a  bit,  child ;  and  if  you  take  to  this  trade  of  sitting  up  with 
dead  folk,  you'll  sing  another  tune." 

"  God  forbid  I  should  ever  watch  by  a  strange  corpse  again !" 
said  the  younger  woman,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  took  it  because  my 
husband  is  in  the  hospital,  and  I  wanted  to  earn  something  to 
give  my  poor  children  a  bit  of  bread  ;  but  after  this,  Beth,  you 

may  save  yourself  the  trouble  of 
taking  me.  Death  is  too  terri- 
ble ;  whenever  my  eyes  fall  on 
the  face  of  poor  old  Mynheer 
Robyn  there,  I  tremble  all  over 
like  a  reed." 

"  Ha,  Trees,  yon  know  very 
little  of  the  trade,  that's  clear ; 
else  you  would  say,  the  uglier 
the  better." 

"  You  are  out  of  your  senses, 
Beth.  Don't  say  such  things 
here  !"  exclaimed  Trees,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Do  you  fancy  the  old  rogue 
will  hea'r  us  ?  'What  I  said  is 
easy  enough  to  understand. 
When  you,  and  I,  and  other 
poor  people  come  to  die,  what 
should  we  fret  for  !  Naked  we 
came  into  the  world,  and  we  go 
out  of  it  as  rich  as  the  richest. 
We  don't  lie  making  such  ugly 
faces  as  that ;  for  it  must  be  bad 
enough  up  above  if  we  are  not 
better  off  there  than  here." 

"  If  one  had  no  children,  no 
hnsband,  or  no  mother  to  leave 
behind  one,  then  death  would  be 
no  great  grievance  to  us;  but, 
poor  or  rich,  life  is  sweet,  still." 
"Just  fancy  a  rich  man  who 
is  dying.  He  looks  at  his  gold, 
his  houses,  his  coaches  ;  he  was 
master  of  them  all ;  everybody 
crouched  and  crawled  before 
him  ;  on  his  table  were  all  sorts 
of  luxuries  ;  he  drank  wine  from 
morning  to  night;  he  had  music 
in  his  honse;  he  gambled  and 
revelled  as  if  that  was  his  trade. 
All,  all  must  be  left  behind;  he 
can't  take  away  one  penny  more 
with  him  than  you  or  I— .a  few 
yards  of  linen  to  make  him  a 
shroud,  that's  all.  If  you  had 
lived  all  your  days  in  wealth 
and  luxury,  Trees,  and  old  Nick 
were  to  come  and  whisper  in 
your  ear,  'All  the  fun  is  over 
now!'  you  would  make  ugly 
faces  enough,  I'll  warrant." 

"  You  arc  only  joking,"  an- 
swered the  other.  "  I  saw  the 
lady,  who  lived  in  the  largo 
house  at  our  comer,  when  she 
lay  a  corpse.  Her  countenance 
was  so  composed,  so  sweet,  so 
clear,  that  she  looked  like  an 
angel  from  heaven.  I  was  not 
at  all  afraid  of  her,  and,  if  I  had 
dared,  I  should  have  kissed  her; 
it  would  have  brought  a  blessing 
down  upon  me.  Death  like  that 
is  not  frightful." 

"  1  can  well  believe  that.  But, 
then,  who  is  it  you  are  speaking 
of  <  A  lady  who  loved  the  poor, 
who  did  all  kinds  of  good  ac- 
tions every  day  of  her  life,  and 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  sho 
was  consoling  some  poor  crea- 
ture in  trouble.  If  you  were 
rich  like  that,  now,  you  might 
(lie  without  fear.  It  would  bo 
well  with  you  in  this  worid,  and 
better  in  the  next.  But  this  sort 
of  rich  folk  is  very  scarce.  Do 
you  know  what  a  camel  is, 
Trees  !  'Tis  a  tremendous  great 
be;vst,  you  know.  Well,  the 
curate  said,  last  Sunday,  in  his 
sermon,  that  a  camel  might 
more  easily  get  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  than  a  rich  man  enter  through  the  gate  of  the  kmgdom 

"'-rhaTis  only  a  way  of  speaking.     "-"-"f,''„tf  S>  = 
You  have  a  shrewd  tongue  against  rich  "'«"%B«1^' ""'' "l"^  J^^ 
ns  if  God  would  not  be  just  to  everybody.     The  recompense  will 
bo  as  the  work  has  been."  .         ,        o-reat 

«  Yes,  y.'s-certainlv  ;  we  should,  perhaps  all  of  us,  'lo  a  great 

deal  of  V  ckedness  which  we  cannot  do  ""«:- ^^'^»" trior  and ^ 
the  power  or  the  means  ;  but  what  is  done,  ,s  '';-^;,  "  «;"' .'^""^i'' 
Avrit  en  up  above  in  the  great  book.  Ihcre  m  tha  "'^";'-' ''«« 
o,  e  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  demon  of  gold  ;  he  [»""'',  °"'^^''«^ 
he  was  dying,  and  that  is  why  he  died  with  such  ='  >»>^.";\^»^\f^ 
that.  Just  look  at  him  ;  he  wont  bite  you.  What  no.se  is  that? 
Are  vou  moving  your  chair  !"  ;„  „i«rm      "T 

"What'  mv  chair?"  said  the  younger  woman,  in  alarm.        1 
did  not  move.^  It  was  there,  behind  the  alcove;  somebody  m  the 

'"^ 'lir"; !  you  were  frightened,  eh?  It  is  '-"'>  f"]'"^^!^;;? 
there,  and  T  d".ire  say  Margaret  is  getting  np.  A  '-^'Z"  '  •  "''„7J' 
MS  the  old  miser  lived,  a  hodv  .-ould  not  say  much  ;  he  had  golU. 
But  wl^;!;.  a  ho^se  is  dead,  children  may  pull  the  hairs  out  of  its 
tail.     I  wish  you  could  hear  what  they  say  of  old  Robyn ,  it  wouia 
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make  your  hair  stand  on  end.     He  has  hrousjlit  more  tlian  a  hun- 
dred decent  and  hononililc  mcu  to  tlie  doKS-" 

"  0,  you  must  not  ispeak  evil  of  your  neighbor.  Are  you  quite 
sure  of  what  you  say  !" 

"  What  shoukl  I  know  nhout  it  ?  I  heard  the  baker  telling  long 
stories  about  him." 

"  Well,  would  it  not  bo  licttcr  to  leave  the  decision  to  God  ? 
Listen;  somebody  i.s  coming  upstairs.  'Tis  Margaret ;  I  know 
her  footstep." 

The  old  servant  entered  the  room,  cast  a  look  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence on  her  master's  corpse,  and  said,  with  a  smile  : 

"  Well,  how  have  you  got  on  f  What  a  weary  thing  it  must  bo 
to  sit  up  with  a  dead  man  !  I  slept  well  enough,  but  my  thoughts 
woke  me  pretty  early.  I  shall  sit  down  and  chat  with  you  for 
half  an  hour,  for  I  don't  much  like  being  down  there  alone,  by 
mvself." 

She  took  a  chair  and  rubbed  her  hands  as  if  she  had  reason  to 
be  very  contented  and  happy,  and  then  said : 

"  Thank  God  that  this  corpse  will  be  carried  out  of  the  house 
to-day.  They  ought  to  bury  people  sooner  when  they  are  dead  ; 
then  the  living  would  not  be  so  long  troubled  with  them." 

"And  then  the  inheritance  would  be  sooner  divided,"  said  black 
Beth. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  servant ;  "  there's  something  in  that.    I'm 
growing   old,    my   dear    creature, 
and  if  1  am   to  liave  anything  in 
tliis  world,  I'd  rather  have  it  to-day 
than  to-niorrow." 

"Will  rou  get  much'!"  asked 
the  younger  of  the  women. 

"  Much  '!     I  fancy  so." 

"Are  you  not  sure  ?" 

"  No  ;  the  will  is  a  secret.  When 
the  old  mi.scr  is  fairly  out  of  the 
house,  it  will  be  opened  and  read." 

"  But  did  mynheer  never  speak 
to  you  about  it '!"  asked  Beth,  with 
a  shake  of  her  head.  "  'Tis  very 
odd  ;  he  must  have  forgotten  your 
name  altogether,  Margaret." 

The  old  woman  was  slightly 
disconcerted  by  this  remark,  but 
she  soon  regained  her  composure, 
and  said : 

"  It  lias  been  a  very  hard  job. 
These  many  years  I  have  feared 
that  I  should  never  get  a  penny, 
except  what  I  have  saved  from  the 
housekeeping.  Mynheer  became 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  but 
he  grasped  his  gold  so  tight  that 
lie  would  not  make  any  will.  Had 
he  died  suddenly,  our  young  mas- 
ter— the  blockhead — would  have 
inherited  everything,  and  I  and 
our  clerk  would  have  got  noihiiig. 
But  I  hear  somebody  movin;;  on 
the  stairs.  Can  Monck  be  stirring 
already  1" 

"It  is  a  cart  passing,"  said 
Beth. 

"  That  would  have  been  a  pretty 
thing,  wouldn't  it,  that  the  un- 
grateful old  rogue  should  have  left 
the  world  without  paying  me  my 
promised  ri^ward  ?" 

"And  he  made  a  will  at  last?" 

"  Yes ;  but  it  tost  a  deal  of 
trouble.  He  wouldn't  hear  of  it; 
it  was  always  time  enough  yet;  I 
could  have  let  him  choke  in  liis 
bed,  the  old  mi.scr  !  I  fancy  our 
young  master,  who  would  be  glad 
enough  to  have  everything,  kept 
up  this  notion  in  the  old  man's 
mind,  but  luckily  something  turned 
up  which  settled  the  matter.  You 
must  know  our  young  rnxstcr 
makes  versus." 

"Verses!  what's  that?"  asked 
black  Beth. 

"Toetry,  child;  little  ballads. 
Mynheer  llobyn  couldn't  bear  to 
hear  of  it.  Our  young  master, 
who,  between  ourselves,  is  more 
than  half  a  fool,  printed  a  book 
without  lettini;  his  uncle  know 
unything  about  it.  Do  you  know 
Monck,  our  clerk!  you  met  him 
in  the  passage  yesterday.  He 
looks  a  regular  stupid,  doesn't  he  ! 
Well,  you  wouldn't  think  it,  but 
that  Monck  has  more  tricks  and 
eoiurivances  in  his  little  tiuger 
than  the  cleverest  lawyer  has  in 
his  whole  body;  he  is  sense  and 
slyness  from  head  to  foot.  'Tis 
true,  I  assure  you,  though  you 
wouldn't  sa^  so  to  look  at  him. 
Ho  will  get  a  good  slice,  too,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  married.  Where 
was  I ';  what  was  I  talking  aliout  !" 

"About  a  book  with  songs  in  it,  and  about  the  wi 
black  Beth,  who  was  listening  with  eager  curiosity. 

"Ah,  yes.  Monck  is  the  fellow  to  get  at  secrets,  and  he  hoard 
somehow  that  our  young  master  was  printing  this  book;  he  told 
old  Hobyn  about  it,  and  so  worked  up  the  old  man,  that  a  few 
days  ago  he  made  a  will.     I  am  to  have  a  sung  little  Icgiicy." 

"  How  much  ?     Don't  you  know  !    Suppose  you  got  the'wholc. 


"  Monck  would  never  let  me  know,  bnt  I  fancy  he  was." 

"And  how  has  ho  come  by  this  money'!  His  father  was  a 
usurer  before  him  ;  bnt  a  million  !  Such  a  fortune  as  that  doesn't 
drop  from  the  clouds." 

Margaret  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said,  with  a  peculiar 
smile  : 

"  We  wont  uncover  the  saucepan  to  sec  what  is  in  it." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  you  think  I  don't  know  anylhing  about  it,  eh  ?  Your 
mynheer  was  a  wretched  old  screw  who  sucked  the  blood  of  a  heap 
of  honorable  men,  and  made  many,  many  widows  and  orphans 
miserable." 

"  Who  says  so  V  asked  the  astonished  servant. 

"  Why  everybody  up  and  down  the  street  says  so." 

"And  how  did  he  do  this,  do  you  fancy?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  1  don't  know  much  about  money.  How?  I'm 
sure  'tis  above  me.  But,  for  example,  in  the  house  of  the  shoe- 
maker who  lives  next  to  me,  there  is  a  family  which  was  once 
very  well  off;  they  had  a  largo  shop  and  were  doing  very  well, 
and  now  they  are  so  jioor  that  even  I  pity  them.  Where  do  you 
fancy  their  gold  and  their  substance  is  ?  Why,  in  this  very  house, 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  fox  who  is  lying  there  by  the  side  of  his 
coffin.  How?  You  know  that  better  than  I  do ;  you  must  be 
more  up  to  these  things  than  me,  who  never  saw  twenty  crowns 
at  a  time  in  my  life." 


MOUNT  BLANC  AND  THE  VILLAGE  OF  CHAMOUNl. 

The  engravinp;  on  the  preceding  page  conveys  a  pood  idea  of 
the  "  monarch  of  raountaii^  "  when  seen  close  at  hand.  From  a 
distance,  all  its  minor  roughnesses  and  irrejrularitics  arc  blended 
together,  and  instead  of  a  ponderous  mass  of  rock,  earth  and  ice 
piled  up  in  appalling  bulk,  it  is  converted  by  the  atmosphere  into 
something  etliercal,  cloudlike,  even  transparent.  An  interest  of 
another  kind  attaches  to  a  close  examination  of  the  mountain,  with 
its  seas  of  ice,  its  myriad  pinnacles,  its  crevasses  and  chg.sms,  its 
dangerous  passes,  where  a  shout  or  a  pistol-shot  would  bring  down 
the  avalanche.  What  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  first 
adventurous  traveller,  Dr.  Pacard,  of  Chamouni,  who  first  set 
foot  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  1 5,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
12,160  feet  above  his  native  village  !  From  the  to])  a  mairnificent 
view  meets  the  eye,  extending  in  every  direction  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  Eighteen  glaciers  surround  it,  who.se  various 
and  fantastic  forms  increase  the  magical  effect  of  the  spectacle. 
Our  readers  are  of  course  aware  that  this  famous  mountain  derives 
its  name  from  the  vast  mantle  of  snow  with  which  its  summit  and 
sides  are  covered,  and  which  is  estimated  to  extend  not  less  than 
12,000  feet,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  rock  to  mar  its 
dazzling  purity  and  whiteness.  It  is  discernible  from  Dijon  and 
Langres,  140  miles  distant.  The  first  ascent,  alluded  to  above, 
was  made  in  1786.     In  August,  1787,  Saussure  ascended  it  with 

eighteen  guides,  and  remained  on 
the  summit  five  hours.  The  pulse 
was  found  to  beat  more  rapidly, 
and  the  party  complained  of  ex- 
haustion, a  parching  thirst  and 
failure  of  appetite.  The  color  of 
the  sky  at  this  elevation  was  deep 
bine,  l)ordcring  on  black,  and  in 
the  shade  the  stars  were  visible. 
In  1818,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Van 
Rensellaer,  of  New  York,  and  in 
1825,  Dr.  Clark  and  Capt.  Slier- 
will,  ascended  it.  In  1827,  two 
English  gentlemen,  who  made  the 
ascent,  were  obliged,  by  a  new 
cleft  in  the  ice,  to  take  a  new 
ascent,  which  has  proved  to  be  less 
toilsome  and  hazardous  than  the 
former.  Up  to  1828,  fourteen 
ascents  had  been  made,  hut  since 
that  period  they  have  been  some- 
what frequent.  The  ascent  of 
Mount  Blanc  is  always  a  great 
event  at  the  little  village  of  Cha- 
mouni, which  is  ncstl(<l  at  its  base, 
and  where  there  is  always  a  crowd 
of  visitors  to  swell  the  resident 
])opulation.  The  course  of  ihe 
travellers  can  be  seen  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  it  is  intensely  interesting 
to  watch  them  through  a  telescope 
as  they  creep  upon  their  toilsome 
way.  The  grand  achievement  of 
reaching  the  suniinit  is  announced 
and  celebrated  by  the  discharge  of 
artillery ;  and  when  the  adventu- 
rers return,  they  are  honored  by  a 
grand  dinner  in  the  hotel. 


answered 
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Margaret,  and  came  to   ride  about  in  your  coach,  cii  i 
then  come  to  your  house  for  the  scraps  '!" 

"  It  wont  be  as  much  as  that,  Beth." 

"  You  don't  know  till  you  hear  the  will." 

"  Why,  anything  is  possible.     He  always  liked  me, 
pleased  him,  and  tlatteied  him,   and   hunu)red  him,  but  it  wasn't 
for  his  good  looks,  the  ugly  old  monster !" 

"  Don't  talk  so,"  entreated  the  younger  woman  ;  "  I  can't  listen 
to  you  without  shaking  all  over.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  the  dead 
rest  in  peace  !  'Tis  a  shame  to  talk  so  with  his  dead  body  in  the 
room  ;  you  ought  to  have  very  different  thoughts." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  silly  fool  now  !"  cried  Margaret, 
with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  looking  at  the  young  woman. 

"  You  don't  know  the  ways  of  the  world,"  said  Black  Beth, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Slie  is  afraid  mynheer  will  jump  up  in  his  bed.  Hold  your 
tongue.  Trees ;  let  people  talk  just  as  they  like." 

"  Is  it  true,  Margaret,  that  he  was  worth  more  th'an  a  million  ?" 


THE    PATHWAY    OF    LIFE. 


"They  kept  things  so  close  from  me,  so  very  close,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  I  should  betray  them  ;  l)ut  thouuli  I  didn't  know  evcry- 
thinj;,  1  couldn't  help  knowing  a  great  deal.  Many  a  dark  piece 
of  business,  you  may  be  sure,  has  been  carried  on  in  this  house 
by  that  old  miser  and  his  crafty  clerk.  No  doubt,  Beth,  Robyn 
has  an  awkward  account  to  settle  where  he  is  gone  ;  depend  on't, 
he  is  over  heatl  and  ears  down  below." 

The  younger  woman  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  said,  with  anger 
and  contempt : 

"  I  wont  stay  here  a  moment  longer  !  You  may  refuse  me  my 
wages  or  not,  as  you  like,  but  I'd  rather  die  of  want  than  be 
forced  to  hear  such  talk  as  this.     'Tis  awful !" 

Black  Beth  seized  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  made  her  sit  down 
again. 

"But,  you  silly  thinfr,  if  it  is  the  truth,  what  harm  does  it  do?" 

"  That  makes  no  difference  ;  it  wrinirs  my  heart." 

"  Listen  !  I  must  be  off  now,"  said  Margaret.  "  'Tis  broad 
day  now;  Monck  comes  down  stairs  very  early,  .and  I  must  go 
and  get  his  breakfast  ready  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  corpse  is  out  of 
the  house,  I'll  make  a  nice  cup  of  coffee,  and  get  a  few  cakes 
and  some  smoked  tongue.  We'll  have  a  nice  time  of  it.  Good- 
by,  for  the  time." 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou'fl  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
■tory,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  aU  the  Periodical  Depots.) 


PATHWAY  OF  LIFE. 

The  allegorical  picture  on  tliis 
page  represents  the  course  of  hu- 
man life  under  the  fif;urc  of  a  steep 
mountain  ascent.  'I'he  road  with 
all  its  diflicultics  still  mounts  up- 
ward to  heaven.  Sic  ilurad  ustra! 
The  perspectives  it  presents  are 
severe,  and  produce  stern  iinjires- 
sions  which  all  hearts  arc  not 
equally  able  to  support.  Youth 
halts  at  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent, 
jpcrhaps  seduced  by  some  little 
ilovvcr  that  grows  on  the  brink  of 
the  ])recipice,  ]icrhaps  sniittcn  with 
a  vague  love  for  the  blue  cx|ianse 
of  water  which  the  lake  spreads  in 
the  narrow  valley  While  the  youth 
contemplates  these  ornaments  with 
which  naUnc  decorates  her  sternest 
retreats,  lie  is  seized  by  degrees 
with  a  languor  which  masters  his 
senses  and  oven  weighs  down  his 
soul.  He  forgets  the  goal  he  must 
attain,  with  which  th(^  asperity  of 
the  road  has  perhaps  disgusted 
him.  He  turns  away  his  eyes,  sits 
down  by  the  roadside,  and  drop- 
])iii;;  bis  bead  on  his  breast,  aban- 
dons himself  to  discoui'agcmcnt. 
The  man  whom  a  larger  experience 
has  furlilicd  ajiainst  the  seductions 
and  languors  of  life,  approaches  the 
youth  ;  be  has  girded  u])  his  loins 
for  the  journey;  he  proudly  con- 
fronts the  mountain  wind  that  plays 
with  his  raiment  as  with  a  myste- 
rious veil.  Standing  firm  and 
upright  before  the  younp  man,  he 
clasps  one  of  his  hands  in  his,  and  with  the  other  points  to  the 
summit  of  the  road.  "  Come,  young  man,"  he  says,  "  you  must 
follow  us.  We,  like  you,  have  known  distrust  and  tears.  At  the 
entrance  of  life  it  seems  as  if  the  soul  could  not  accustom  itself  to 
the  earthy  air  it  must  breathe.  Brought  nearer  to  the  mysterious 
existen<cit  leaves,  than  to  that  to  which  it  a>pires,  and  which  it  must 
reach,  it  would  seem  as  if,  seized  by  a  bitter  regret,  it  would  turn  back  ; 
it  demands  of  eternity  to  re-open  the  door  it  has  just  jiasscd  ;  it 
complains  of  the  conimon  destiny  which  subjects  it  to  trials  and 
pains.  When  wc  reach  the  middle  of  the  road,  equally  distant 
from  the  point  of  departure  and  the  point  of  destination,  there 
alone  can  we  have  a  sound  opinion  of  the  two  issues  of  life,  and 
justify  the  judgment  of  God  which  condemns  us  to  return  to  hiin 
by  the  diflicuk  pathway  you  arc  jmrsuing.  Kou.^e  uji,  youn^ man  ; 
lift  your  head  and  drvyonr  tears  ;  in  vain  ihey  full  upon  the  way- 
side grass— vainly  riiiiigle  with  the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake. 
No  one  can  escape  the  great  law  of  labor.  Our  fathers  moved  ihe 
world;  thev  left  it  to  us  panting  and  divided,  but  stamped  with 
incredible  proofs  of  their  courage.  They  have  taught  us  how  to 
bend  the  will  of  peoples  and  the  energy  of  elements  ;  they  have 
impressed  on  humanity  and  on  the  universe  the  seal  of  their  manly 
virtues  and  their  indefatigable  courage  ;  they  have  opened  the 
paths  of  destiny  before  the  trembling  human  race.  Let  us  not 
dishonor  by  our  weakness  the  road  they  have  smoothed  by  their 
heroic  labors." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
VACCINE    MUSIC. 

BY   a.   S.   CAMPANA 

Hark!  that  cadence,  faint  and  far, 
Like  soft  echoes  from  a  star, 
^  "Where,  unheard  by  mortal  enra, 

Sounds  the  niusiic  of  the  spheres ; 
Or,  like  fiome  sweet,  mournful  tone 
from  the  wind-harp's  dying  moan, 
Borne  upon  the  zephyr's  wing 
With  the  air  of  evening: 
M'ufted  OTer  summer  bowers 
Laden  with  the  breath  of  flowers. 
Hark!  agnin  the  far-off  note' 
Uow  its  silver  tinklinj;s  float — 
Tiny  wavelets,  faint  but  clear, 
Softly  striking  on  the  ear, 
Ab  if  angel-harps  were  playing. 
And  their  melodies  were  stniyiug 
From  the  spot  which  gave  them  birth, 
To  this  pensile  ball  of  earth! 
O,  ye  powers  of  harmony, 
AVTiat  cau  that  sweet  music  be? 
Lovely  maiden,  cauat  thou  tell? 
Yes,  sir-ee — it 's  our  cow-hell. ' 

-^ <     ^m^.    » ■ 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   DOUBLE   MARRIAGE. 

BY   MRS.    AGNES    L.    CRDIK8HAJIK. 

"  Come,  Bertha,  don't  sit  there  so  silent  over  that  dull  book ; 
see,  papa  has  just  given  me  the  tickets  for  the  officers'  ball,  and 
you  are  to  go  too,  for  neither  he  nor  Harry  will  take  any  excuse 
this  time.  So  rouse  yourself,  ray  most  sedate  and  serious  cousin, 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  excellent  taste  in  choosing 
my  dress  on  this  important  occasion."  And  Helen  Stevenson 
threw  herself  down  on  the  sofa  at  Bertha  Wardo's  side,  and  with 
pretended  force  took  the  offending  volume  from  her  hand. 
Bertha  smiled  as  she  looked  at  the  beautiful  tyrant. 
"  Suppose  I  make  no  excuse  this  time,  and  simply  say  I  wont 
go,  how  will  it  be  then  ?  I  don't  love  this  cold  Canadian  climate  of 
yours,  Helen,  and  think  the  pleasure  of  a  ball  dearly  earned  by  the 
risk  of  catching  cold  while  coming  home.  It  is  far  more  enter- 
taining to  me  to  hear  your  animated  description  next  day,  than  to 
witness  it  myself ;  and  your  father's  library  will  furnish  mo  with 
some  brighter  ideas  than  I  could  possibly  gain  from  any  of  your 
red-coated  favorites  in  the  same  number  of  liours." 

"  Now,  Bertha,  I  wont  have  you  say  another  word.  You  for- 
get that  papa  was  a  soldier  himself  once."  And  Helen's  little 
hand  was  laid  on  her  lips. 

"  No  I  don't,  indeed  ;  but  I  fear  our  friends  yonder  will  make 
but  indifferent  heroes  at  best.  Their  feet  are  so  well  trained  to 
the  dance  that  I  fear  they  would  practise  some  new  steps  before 
an  advancing  enemy." 

"  O,  Benha,  that  is  rank  treason  ;  I  wont  listen  to  you  any 
longer,  but  I  will  tell  papa  what  you  think  about  our  '  brave  army,' 
so  you  may  make  up  your  mind  for  a  scolding."  And  with  a 
laughable  assumption  of  anger,  the  beautiful  girl  shqok  her  hand 
threateningly  at  her  companion  and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Whither  so  fast,  my  fair  cousin  ?"  asked  some  one,  with  a 
clear,  musical  voice.  And  Helen's  further  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  pair  of  strong  arms. 

The  new  comer  was  no  stranger,  for  Helen  merely  pushed  away 
his  hand,  and  then  said  : 

"  I  am  angry  with  Bertha.     Let  me  go." 

"And  what  has  Bertha  done  to  offend  our  princess  1  Notliing 
very  serious,  if  I  may  guess." 

"  Yes  she  has,"  Helen  answered,  trying  in  vain  to  keep  from 
laughing.  "  She  has  said  she  docs  not  like  dancing,  and  she  does 
not  like  officers." 

"Both  which  aversions  speak  highly  for  Miss  Warde's  good 
sense.  My  dear  Helen,  I  am  surprised,  I  could  almost  say 
shocked,  at  the  alarming  fondness  you  display  for  red-coats  set  to 
music.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  you  have  imbibed  such  a 
taste,  for  no  one — " 

"  Harry  Stevenson,  if  you  don't  be  quiet.  The  idea  of  your 
lecturing  any  one,  you,  who  would  go  into  the  army  to-morrow  if 
your  uncle  would  let  you,  and  who  everybody  says  are  the  best 
dancer  in  Canada.  Well,  you  may  all  say  what  you  like,  but  I 
do  like  dancing,  and  I  like  the  officers  too.  I  could  almost  like 
yon,  Harry,  if  you  wore  epaulets." 

"  Well,  I  am  grieved  that  you  don't  like  me  as  it  is,"  the 
young  man  answered,  with  a  well  contented  smile,  for  he  knew 
that  next  to  her  father  Helen  Stevenson  loved  him,  not  with  a 
womanly  love,  it  is  true,  but  the  tender,  unselfish  affection  of  a 
young  sister.  "  But  what  about  this  ball  'i  Will  you  not  go  with 
us,  Miss  Warde,  if  only  to  keep  Helen  from  dancing  herself  to 
death  ■?" 

"  You  know  my  opinion  of  these  a,ssemblies,  Mr.  Stevenson. 
They  lead  to  so  many  excesses,  and  so  unfit  the  mind  for  any 
useful  employment  that  I  cannot  like  them.  You  must  all  excuse 
my  remaining  at  homo.  I  think  every  person  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  their  own  opinions  unmolested  on  such  subjects." 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Warde,  every  one  has  a  right  to  think  on 
these  subjects ;  but  you  cannot  blame  us  for  trying  to  change  a 
determination  which  robs  us  of  your  society  on  every  social 
occasion,/' 

"  So  it  is  merely  a  selfish  motive  after  all,  which  prompts  you 
to  ask  me  to  go,"  replied  Bertha ;  but  yet  she  blushed  and  spoko 
with  less  than  her  usual  self-possession. 


H.irry  Stevenson  too  seemed  confused ;  it  was  evidently  a  very 
different  thing  to  pay  compliments  to  the  gay  young  Helen  than 
to  her  reserved  but  no  less  beautiful  cousin. 

"  If  you  two  are  going  to  discourse  on  proprieties,  I  shall  re- 
tire," said  Helen,  with  a  mocking  courtesy,  and  a  merry  laugh. 
"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  convert,  Harry,"  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her. 

The  young  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  book  which  his  companion 
had  again  opened. 

"  I  so  seldom  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  alone,  Miss 
Warde,  that  you  must  pardon  my  requesting  your  attention  for  a 
few  minutes  this  morning.  You  said  just  now  that  I  was  selfish  ; 
perhaps  I  nm,  for  I  must  confess  that  it  is  of  myself  I  would 
speak  now.  You  cannot  have  misunderstood  my  feelings  towards 
you,  determinedly  as  you  have  avoided  mc  ;  but  let  me  hope  that 
your  reserve  has  not  arisen  from  dislike." 

"  Not  dislike,  Mr.  Stevenson,  far  from  that.  I  cannot  but  feel 
gratitude,  deep  gratitude,  for  all  the  kindness  I  have  received 
from  you  since  my  arrival  in  this  country."  And  the  dark  eyes 
raised  to  meet  his  own,  made  Harry  Stevenson's  heart  throb 
audibly. 

"  Only  gratitude.  Bertha  ?  Have  I  been  able  to  inspire  you 
with  no  warmer  sentiment  in  my  favor?"  He  read  his  answer  in 
her  face.  "  Why  is  this.  Bertha ;  there  is  some  secret  here.  Is 
it  such  that  I  may  not  be  told  V 

"  My  reasons  will  not  please  you,  Mr.  Stevenson.  I  would 
rather  you  would  rest  content  with  what  you  now  know." 

"But  I  cannot  rest  content,"  he  answered,  impatiently.  "I 
cannot  rest  at  all  until  I  know  why  I  must  not  hope  to  win  your 
love.  Bertha  Warde,  you  are  the  only  woman  I  ever  saw  that  I 
could  call  my  wife,  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  loved.  Can  it 
be  that  I  am  to  lose  you  now  V 

His  agitation  touched  his  companion's  feelings. 
"  I  will  give  you  my  reasons,  but  remember  I  told  you  it  were 
better  far  to  leave  them   unspoken.     When  I  was  a  child,  my 
home  was  such  a  picture  of  happiness  that  I  sometimes  could  al- 
most believe  it  must  have  been  a  dream.     My  father  was  wealthy, 
and  I  was  his  only  child,  and  he  loved  me  with  all  a  father's  fond- 
ness.    My  mother  was  young  and  very  beautiful,  and  she  idol- 
ized her  husband  ;  never  were  two  persons  more  devoted  to  each 
other.     I  loved  to  dance  in  those  days,  and  my  mother's  sweet 
voice  made  music  for  me  through  many  a  pleasant  hour.     She 
had  no  care  on  earth,  save  to  amuse  or  instruct  her  child,  and  at- 
tend to  her  music,  her  birds  and  her  flowers.     It  was  a  happy  life, 
too  happy  to  last.     The  change  came  when   I  was  twelve  years 
old.     A  new  regiment  was  ordered  to  our  neighborhood.     The 
officers,  fine,  handsome,  gentlemanly  fellows  they  were,  were  de- 
lighted to  find  themselves  in  such  a  hospitable  town,  and  readily 
accepted  the  invitations  poured  in  npon  them.     My  father  was  not 
behind  the  rest.     He  had  lived  in  the  country  many  years,  and 
the  society  of  these  brilliant,  accomplished  and  agreeable  young 
men  was  too  fascinating  to  be  resisted  ;  in  their  company  he  lived 
over  again  the  gayly  sjient  days  of  his  youth.     The  pleasure  was 
mutual ;  he  was  invited  again  and  again  to   their  mess,  and  they 
in  turn  to  our  house.     They  drauk  deeply  and  played  high.     It 
was  not  long  before  I  saw  my  mother  grow  pale  at  the  sight  of 
one  of  the  strangers  approaching  our  house.     I  could  not  tell 
you  if  I  would  all  the  sorrow  that  fair,  gentle  wife  bore  in  uncom- 
plaining silence  through  those  twelve  months ;  for  it  was  all  over 
in  a  year.     Childlike,  I  thought  not  of  the  cause  of  her  sorrow, 
and  when  the  unusual  sight  of  her  tears  alarmed  me,  believed  as 
she   told   me,   she  was   sick.      She   was   indeed  heart  sick.     I 
mourned  with  the  deepest  distress  over  my  father's  changed  man- 
ner to  myself;  I  rarely  saw  him  now,  and  when  I  did  he  took  but 
little  notice  of  me.     Sometimes  his  manner  was  so  severe  that  I 
shrunk   in   terror  from  his  angry  words,  and  it  needed  all  my 
mother's  fond  caresses  to  soothe  my  wounded  feelings.     He  spoke 
a  bitter  reply  to  something  she  said  to  him  one  day,  I  know  not 
what,  but  probably  about  her  child,  it  was  her  only  thought  now. 
She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side  as  he  went  out ;  and  when  I 
went  to  her,  the  pillow  on  which  she  rested  her  handkerchief  and 
hand  was  dyed  with  the  red  blood  which  was  flowing  from  her 
lips.     The  servants  gathered  round,  and  while  some  ran  off  for 
help,   the  others   did   what   they   could   to   relievo  their   dying 
mistress. 

"  It  was  an  hour  before  she  spoke,  and  then  in  a  faint  whisper 
bade  me  call  my  father.  I  flew  down  stairs  and  told  his  man,  who 
lounged  in  the  kitchen.  '  It  is  no  use,  miss,'  he  answered,  '  he  is 
at  the  barracks  by  this  time  and  as  drunk  as  a  piper ;  he  had 
enough  when  he  went  away.  If  I  went  now  he  would  kick  mo 
out.'  I  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  for  I  believed  my  father  would 
come  for  me ;  and  without  taking  time  to  put  on  even  a  bonnet,  I 
ran  along  the  road  to  the  garrison.  It  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  but  I  never  stopped  until  I  reached  it,  never  stopped  until 
I  had  sent  in  a  soldier,  who  brought  my  father  to  me,  intoxicated 
and  enraged  as  ho  was.  I  know  not  what  he  said  or  what  I  an- 
swered, but  he  raised  his  hand  and  struck  me  violently.  I  stooped 
to  avoid  the  blow,  and  it  fell  on  my  ami,  and  I  sunk  down  at  his 
feet.  Two  gentlemen  came  up  at  tlie  moment,  and  while  one  led 
him  away,  the  other  raised  mc  uj)  and  offered  to  see  me  safe  out  of 
the  town.  He  was  very  young,  and  I  saw  by  his  dross  an  officer, 
and  when  I  told  him  what  I  came  for,  he  promised  to  send  my 
father  homo  as  soon  as  possible.  Ho  tried  to  rai.sc  my  arm,  but  I 
could  not  bear  it  touched ;  and  ho  took  a  scarf  from  his  neck  and 
made  a  sling  to  rest  it  in.  I  have  the  scarf  still,  but  I  never  saw 
him  again.  When  I  got  home,  they  told  me  my  mother  slept, 
and  I  must  not  go  in.  1  went  to  my  room,  and  I  saw  no  one 
until  the  next  day ;  but  my  mother  was  dead  ;  I  never  saw  her 
again,  but  I  did  not  know  it  for  a  long  time  after.  The  pain  of 
my  arm  threw  me  into  a  violent  fever.     The  injury  was  not  dis- 


covered for  many  hours,  and  even  then,  as  I  tossed  in  the  delirium 
of  my  sickness,  the  physician  could  do  no  better  than  this." 

Bertha  Warde  raised  the  falling  sleeve  of  her  dress  and  dis- 
played her  arm,  fair  and  smooth  and  round  until  just  above  the 
elbow,  where  a  large  ridge  and  a  slight  bend  showed  where  it  had 
been  broken  and  also  the  distorted  joining.  She  smiled  sadly  as 
she  dropped  the  silken  drapery  again,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  those  days  with  such  a  remembran- 
cer as  that.  But  I  have  little  more  to  say,  except  to  tell  you  that 
my  father  lived  but  one  year  after  this.  He  had  shattered  his 
health,  and  his  mind  never  recovered  the  shock  of  my  mother's 
death.  He  died,  leaving  his  brother  my  guardian,  under  whoso 
care  I  remained  until  I  was  eighteen,  when  I  became  of  age,  and 
then  feeling  no  wish  to  remain  longer  in  England,  I  determined 
to  accept  your  uncle's  offer  and  make  my  home  with  him  and 
Helen.  You  will  ask  perhaps  what  all  this  long  story  has  to  do 
with  what  you  said  to  me  just  now ;  but  it  is  the  answer  I  pro- 
mised you.  Having  in  my  childhood  seen  the  danger  of  gay 
associates,  I  cannot  risk  my  happiness  with  one  who  takes  such 
evident  pleasure  in  the  company  of  these  gay  young  officers  as 
you  do.     You  understand  me  now!" 

Harry  Stevenson  looked  pained  but  not  surprised. 
"  I  understand  you  but  too  well,  Miss  Warde  ;  at  the  same  time 
you  must  make  allowance  for  my  peculiar  circumstances.  With 
youth  and  wealth,  and  no  particular  duties,  it  is  easy  to  be  led 
into  company.  But  had  I  a  home  of  my  own,  and  one  to  love  mo 
— were  your  happiness  my  care — believe  me,  I  should  find  few  at- 
tractions in  the  ball-room,  the  mess-table,  or  the  wine  party  ;  your 
influence  I  feel  would  lead  me  into  very  far  different  paths  and 
pursuits." 

"  Mr.  Stevenson,  it  might  he  as  you  say,  but  I  cannot  trust  my 
happiness  to  it.  My  mother  was  capable  of  exercising  an  influ- 
ence greater  than  I  ever  hope  to,  and  yet  she  saw  all  her  hopes 
destroyed,  her  happiness  wrecked,  and  died  broken  hearted  at  last. 
Let  us  end  this  subject  at  once  ;  it  can  only  be  painful  to  both. 
Whatever  my  feelings  might  be,  I  could  marry  no  man  whoso 
aims  went  not  beyond  an  effort  to  kill  the  passing  hour.  Let  us 
never  resume  this  conversation." 

"  I  never  will,  be  assured."  And  bowing  low  he  left  her,  with 
a  wild  storm  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  raging  vehemently  in 
his  breast. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  deceive  myself.  I  thought  she  loved  me, 
and  now  life  is  more  aimless  than  ever."  Such  was  his  soliloquy, 
while  Bertha  Warde,  no  longer  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  calm 
sppearance,  gave  way  to  a  bitter  feeling  of  regret.  It  was  not 
that  she  repented  her  refusal ;  far  from  it,  but  the  necessity  which 
compelled  her  to  do  so  was  a  cruel  one.  Harry  Stevenson  had 
been  a  most  devoted  friend,  and  knowing  his  wealth  and  her  own 
poverty,  there  could  be  no  question  about  his  disinterestedness. 
Any  woman  might  have  been  proud  of  winning  the  love  of  such 
a  man,  and  Bertha,  who  read  character  so  well,  knew  it.  But 
then  there  were  the  faults  she  had  named,  the  fondness  for  society, 
the  love  of  luxury  and  ease,  the  seeking  for  excitement  at  tho 
card-table  and  in  the  wine-cup ;  with  all  her  love  and  gratitude — 
and  she  could  not  deny  to  herself  that  she  felt  ooth — the  remem- 
brance of  the  past  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  She  knew  that  he 
was  at  present  too  indifferent  to  money  to  be  a  gambler,  too  truly 
a  gentleman  to  be  a  drunkard  ;  but  he  was  in  the  path,  and  who 
could  foresee  the  end  ■?  Life  did  not  present  a  very  bright  aspect 
to  the  orphan  girl,  for,  though  she  had  an  income  sufficient  for  her 
wants  while  living  with  the  Stevensons,  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  her  to  face  the  world  with  no  more  means  than  she  now  pos- 
sessed. But  Helen  loved  her  as  a  sister,  and  Helen's  father  mado 
no  difference  in  his  treatment  of  the  two  girls.  In  his  own  mind 
the  old  officer  felt  himself  doubly  repaid  for  the  kindness  he  be- 
stowed on  his  dead  wife's  orphan  niece  by  the  good  influence  sho 
exercised  on  his  beautiful  spoiled  child. 

On  the  death  of  Bertha's  father,  the  next  heir  had  claimed  the 
estate,  and  had  educated  the  child,  as  he  said,  at  his  own  expense, 
her  mother's  property  being  a  mere  trifle  ;  but  many  said  that  if 
there  had  been  any  interest  taken  in  the  girl's  welfare  a  far  differ- 
ent result  would  have  been  obtained.  On  her  eighteenth  birth- 
day, her  uncle  gave  the  control  of  her  little  fortune  into  her  own 
hands,  probably  anticipating  what  she  would  do,  as  he  gave  a  will- 
ing consent  to  her  leaving  England  for  a  home  with  hor  mother's 
relatives  in  Canada. 

In  the  year  she  had  been  with  them,  they  had  all  learned  to 
love  and  respect  her  for  her  sweet,  calm  nature  and  the  many  win- 
ning traits  of  character  she  possessed ;  and  until  she  became  aware 
of  Harry  Stevenson's  attachment,  never  was  there  a  happier  girl 
than  Bertha  Warde.  The  kindness  of  Helen  and  her  father  was 
so  sincere,  the  perfect  peace  and  love  of  their  home,  the  liberty 
always  accorded  her  to  ••■pend  her  time  as  she  thought  best,  was 
BO  grateful  to  her  feelings,  that  to  leave  them  was  the  last  thing 
she  wi.shed  ;  but  now  she  felt  that  a  longer  residence  under  their 
roof  with  Harry,  who  was  Captain  Stevenson's  nephew  and  ward, 
would  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  both,  and  she  resolved  to  go 
away  as  soon  as  some  reasonable  excuse  could  be  made  for  doing 
so.  She  distrusted  her  own  strength,  and  though  it  cost  her  many 
bitter  tears,  determined  to  allow  no  possibility  of  yielding  to  an 
inclination  her  judgment  disapproved.  How  many  brokonhearl- 
ed  wives  would  be  spared,  did  all  girls  act  with  tho  same  caution  ; 
unhappy,  disappointed  women,  whose  lives  arc  spent  in  vain  sor 
row  and  repentance,  who  but  for  hasty  marriages  might  have 
spent  a  useful  existence,  blessed  alike  to  themselves  and  their 
friends. 


"Come,  Helen,  make  haste;  we  are  late  now,  child,"  called 
Captain  Stevenson  from  the  hall ;  and  hastily  cla.';ping  her  brace- 
lets, with  a  parting  glance  at  her  mirror  and  a  parting  kiss  to 
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Bertha,  Helen  caught  up  her  shawl  and  liood  and  hurried  down 
stairs. 

"How  do  you  like  if."  she  asked  her  father,  as  ho  walked 
round  and  surveyed  her  dress  with  a  critical  eye.  "  Docs  it  please 
you,  ])apa  ?" 

"  "Very  well  indeed  ;  the  prettiest  dress  j-ou  have  worn  this 
winter.     But  what  is  the  stuff,  not  silk,  is  it  ?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  it  is  white  cashmere.  Bertha's  choice,  and  she 
has  tlie  best  taste  in  the  world.  But  I  am  ready  now,  papa. 
Come  along,  Harry  ;  you  look  doleful  to-night — what's  the  mat- 
ter'! Got  a  melancholy  fit  because  Bertha  wont  go  with  you, 
eh  1"  And  the  merry  girl  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  destroying  her  ncat-fittiiig  gloves. 

"  You  have  not  been  like  yourself  this  week  past,  Cousin  Har- 
ry," B\\e  said,  as  they  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage,  and  slic 
saw  that  he  really  looked  unhappy.  "  I  don't  like  to  see  any  one 
look  sad.  I  would  have  every  one  smile,  and  the  sun  shine  always, 
and  everything  be  pleasant  and  merry  about  me ;  so  cheer  up, 
Harry,  or  you  will  spoil  my  whole  evening." 

But  Harry  could  not  cheer  up  as  she  desired,  for  the  cause  of 
his  dejection  was  hidden  far  down  in  his  own  heart,  beyond  the 
"  ken  "  of  his  merry,  volatile  cousin.  Not  even  the  splendor  of 
the  ball-room,  in  all  the  glory  of  banner  drapery  and  bayonet  lus- 
tres, with  crowds  of  beautiful  women  and  richly  dressed  militarj' 
men,  could  dispel  Harry  Stevenson's  gloom.  ]<'or  the  first  time 
in  his  life  ho  felt  no  interest  in  a  scene  of  pleasure,  so  called. 
But  there  was  no  cloud  on  Helen's  joy,  and  never  had  she  looked 
so  well,  or  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  herself  as  on  this  evening. 

"  Can  you  inform  mc  who  that  lady  is  ?"  said  a  gentleman,  ac- 
costing Captain  Stevenson,  who  was  watching  Helen  with  proud 
delight  as  she  moved  gracefully  through  the  dance.  "  I  never  saw 
a  more  beautiful  woman  in  ray  life,  and  I  believe  I  have  been 
guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  watching  her  all  the  evening.  I  am  a 
stranger,"  he  added,  seeing  his  companion's  inquiring  glance. 
The  old  gentleman  bowed. 

"  She  is  my  daughter,  and  her  name  is  Helen  Stevenson." 
The  stranger  bowed,  and  smiled  in  return.     There  was  a  won- 
derful fascination  in  his  smile,  and  his  companion  folt  it. 

"  Then  I  presume  I  am  addressing  Captain  Stevenson,  whom  I 
half  know  already.     I  am  Hamilton  Darrock." 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it  possible  !  My  old  friend  Darrock's 
son  I"  And  the  worthy  captain  gave  his  young  companion's 
hand  a  grasp  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  warmth  of  his  feelings. 
"I  see  the  likeness  now,"  he  said,  still  holding  his  hand  and  ex- 
amining the  handsome  face  and  figure.  "  The  same  dark  eyes 
and  brown  curls,  but  you  have  got  your  mother's  complexion. 
O,  boy,  boy  I  when  I  first  knew  your  father  he  was  a  young  man, 
like  what  you  are  now  ;  and  your  mother  was  a  little  girl,  a  pretty 
little  girl ;  and  now  they  are  botli  dead  and  gone."  And  the  old 
man  sighed  in  a  manner  very  much  out  of  place  in  a  ballroom  ; 
but  the  meeting  and  the  remembrance  it  called  up  had  deeply 
affected  him. 

"  I  will  call  Helen,"  ho  said,  a  few  moments  after,  when  ho 
had  somewhat  recovered  the  shock.  "  The  name  is  very  familiar 
to  her,  and  I  know  she  will  bo  glad  to  meet  the  son  of  her  father's 
friend." 

The  stranger's  heart  beat  high  as  ho  saw  the  fair  girl  come 
smiling  towards  him,  listening  to  her  father  With  eager  attention. 
Helen  was  no  finished,  fashionable  lady,  to  hide  her  emotions 
under  an  icy  appearance  of  indiiFerence  ;  she  was  pleased  at  the 
rencontre,  and  she  showed  it. 

"  I  always  wished  that  I  might  have  seen  your  father,  and  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  meet  his  son,"  she  said,  as  her  father  intro- 
duced them. 

The  stranger  bowed  low  over  the  little  gloved  hand  so  frankly 
laid  in  his  own. 

"  May  I  hope  that  the  friendship  of  our  fathers  may  descend  to 
their  children  '!" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  and  manner  that  prevented 
Helen's  answering  immediately,  and  her  father  said  : 

"  Here  comes  young  Paine  to  claim  your  hand,  Helen.  You 
and  our  young  friend  must  finish  your  conversation  at  another 
time." 

"  May  I  not  beg  for  the  honor  before  him  ?"  half  whispered  the 
stranger  ;  and  Calvin  Paine  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  him 
lead  Mies  Stevenson  in  triumph  to  join  the  dancers, 

"  I  shall  probably  try  your  patience,"  he  said,  as  they  passed 
through  the  crowd.  "  I  am  but  little  used  to  scenes  like  this,  and 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  dance." 

Nevertheless,  Helen  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  more  than  one 
whispered  remark  on  tlie  noble  appearance  and  graceful  manners 
of  her  partner.  He  seemed  glad  when  they  got  through ;  but  if 
he  calculated  on  having  a  chance  to  converse  with  his  interesting 
companion  he  was  sadly  mistaken,  the  beaux,  military  and  civil, 
had  too  high  an  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  so  charming  a  belle 
to  allow  any  one  to  monopolize  her  so.  First  came  Mr.  Calvin 
Paine,  whose  claims  to  the  place  he  held  in  society  were  based  on 
his  large  fortune,  his  vulgarly  handsome  face  and  person,  and  his 
well  known  skill  as  a  hunter  ;  after  him  came  a  long  train  of  ad- 
mirers ;  but  somehow  the  dance  had  lost  half  its  charms  for 
Helen,  and  the  conversation  of  her  partners  struck  her  as  rather 
insipid.  She  did  not  sec  young  Darrock  again  until  just  as  they 
were  about  to  step  into  the  carriage,  when  his  earnest  good-night 
and  promise  to  call  next  day  made  Helen's  heart  flutter  with  an 
emotion  all  Calvin  Paiue's  awkward  compliments  had  failed  to 
produce. 

It  was  somewhat  strange  how  slight  mention  Helen  made  of 
him  to  Bertha  that  night,  when  describing  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing, and  also  next  morning  when  her  father  so  eloquently  praised 
the  handsome,  gentlemanly  young  stranger,  what  a  remarkably 


long  time  it  took  Helen  to  refasten  an  obstinate  sandal,  which  she 
had  to  tie  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  before  it  pleased  her,  and 
thereby  causing  her  face  to  flush  most  unpleasantly  when  she  sat 
down  to  pour  out  the  coflTee. 

He  was  somewhat  singular  in  his  actions,  this  Hamilton  Dar- 
rock, for  Captain  Stevenson  had  not  finished  his  first  cup  when 
he  made  his  appearance  and  claimed  a  scat  at  their  table.  He 
was  on  a  government  survey,  and  the  party  were  to  start  in  an 
hour ;  in  no  other  way  could  he  have  paid  the  promised  visit,  and 
he  explained  his  early  call  in  so  candid  and  unembarrassed  a 
manner  that  the  agreeable  impression  of  the  previous  evening  was 
warmed  into  a  positive  liking  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman, 
while  Harry  was  completely  fascinated  by  the  winning  manner  of 
this  new  acquaintance.  I  will  not  tell  what  Helen's  sensations 
were  ;  hut  her  little  heart  fluttered  sadly  when  the  stranger  drew 
his  chair  up  to  the  table  at  her  side,  and  he  must  have  been  blind 
not  to  notice  the  trembling  of  the  hand  which  passed  his  coflTee. 
The  minutes  soon  flew  by  in  the  pleasant  converse  they  held,  but 
not  before  Darrock  had  invited  Harry  to  join  their  party,  an  in- 
vitation he  very  willingly  accepted. 

"You  are  going  directly  past  a  place  I  have  long  intended  to 
visit,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  find  your  advice  of  great  service 
to  me,  as  I  have  some  thoughts  of  buying."  And  Harry  rose  up 
to  make  his  preparations,  and  left  the  room  without  looking  at 
Bertha,  but  Darrock  saw  the  color  leave  her  face,  the  cup  she  had 
just  raised  to  her  lips  set  down  again  untasted,  and  he  formed  his 
own  conclusions. 

The  house  was  very  lonely  after  they  were  gone,  and  Helen 
found  Calvin  Paine's  visits  a  greater  annoyance  than  ever ;  but 
there  was  no  getting  rid  of  the  fellow,  and  every  day  found  him 
at  her  side,  and  every  evening  saw  him  her  partner  iri  the  dance. 
Captain  Stevenson  became  alarmed,  but  he  had  never  controlled 
his  child,  and  he  knew  not  now  how  to  interfere  in  this  flirtation. 
Helen  herself  at  times  felt  tliat  she  was  getting  dangerously  en- 
tangled, and  Bertha  implored  her  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  such  a 
dangerous  acquaintance.  But  while  he  never  talked  of  love, 
Helen  said  he  might  come,  and  if  he  ever  dared  to  propose,  she 
would  dismiss  him  forever.  Paine  himself  had  well  calculated 
on  success.  He  resolved  to  visit  at  the  house  under  the  harmless 
pretence  of  friendship,  until  Miss  Stevenson  should  be  so  fully 
compromised  as  to  make  a  refusal  of  his  offer  next  to  impossible, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  industriously  spread  the  report  of  their 
engagement. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Harry  and  young  Darrock  came  home  in 
June.  The  former  had  purchased  a  handsome  estate,  delightfully 
situated,  and  large  enough  to  furnish  him  with  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  the  next  few  years.  That  ho  had  profited  by  the  com- 
panionship of  Darrock  was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  the  two  had 
become  fast  friends. 

If  Bertha  at  times  felt  that  she  had  been  hasty  in  refusing 
Harry's  offer,  none  knew  it  but  herself;  they  were  friends  as 
usual,  only  more  distant,  for  each  felt  that  there  was  an  end  to  the 
old  pleasant  familiarity.  But  fate  was  silently  weaving  their  des- 
tiny, and  all  unknown  to  them  working  ont  strange  patterns  in 
the  wonderful  web  of  life.  Bertha's  uncle  died,  and  the  quiet, 
gentle  girl,  who  bore  adverses  so  patiently,  one  raoniing  found 
herself  an  heiress.  There  was  much  business  to  be  attended  to, 
and  her  lawyer  advised  her  by  all  means  to  return  to  England  at 
once.  He  little  knew  how  his  young  client's  heart  beat  as  slie 
read  those  few  simple  words,  how  bitter  was  the  pang  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  the  friends  so  loved  and  loving. 

But  Harry  just  at  this  time  had  little  leisure  to  indulge  in  sor- 
rowful feelings  at  the  contemplated  departure  of  his  young  love, 
for  troubles  of  a  more  earthly  nature  threatened  to  overwhelm 
him.  The  failure  of  a  bank  and  two  large  mercantile  houses 
stripped  him  of  nearly  all  his  property,  and  the  treachery  of 
an  acquaintance  whom  he  had  assisted  completed  the  wreck.  In 
one  short  week,  from  being  the  possessor  of  a  handsome,  inde- 
pendent fortune,  Harry  Stevenson  found  himself  penniless.  It  is 
true  he  had  completed  the  purchase  of  the  estate  before  mentioned, 
but  that  must  immediately  be  sold  to  clear  himself  from  the  lia- 
bilities he  had  incurred  for  his  friend.  It  was  a  sad  reverse,  but 
some  natures  require  such  shocks  to  develop  their  better  quali- 
ties ;  and  Harry  bore  the  blow  well,  calmly  submitting  to  the 
trouble  he  could  not  avert,  and  planning  for  the  future  with  a 
philo.sophical  resignation  that  won  him  the  respect  of  all  his 
friends,  and  made  him  doubly  dear  to  Bertha  and  Helen. 

The  girls  were  sitting  together  one  evening.  Bertha  sewing,  for 
the  time  of  her  departure  drew  near  ;  Helen  was  idly  playing 
with  a  lap  full  of  flowers.  Both  the  fair  young  faces  were  over- 
cast, for  there  was  trouble  and  sadness  in  each  heart,  and  though 
totally  unlike  in  temperament,  they  gladly  sought  each  other  in 
sorrow. 

"  Harry  leaves  us  to-nion-ow,"  Helen  said  at  last,  and  a  tear, 
brighter  than  any  dewdrop,  fell  on  the  beautiful  moss  rosebud  she 
held. 

Bertha  bent  lower  over  her  work,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Dear  Harry,  it  is  so  hard  for  him,  who  has  always  led  such  a 
free,  happy  life,  to  be  obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a 
close  little  ofiice  in  the  city.  I  know  it  will  kill  him  ;  and  yet  ho 
is  so  proud  and  indcjjendent  ho  wont  accept  papa's  offer  to  live 
here  with  us,  though  wo  have  plenty,  and  ho  has  always  been  like 
my  own  brother." 

"  But  you  would  hardly  wish  him  to  live  on  your  good  father's 
bounty,  when  he  can  make  a  living  for  himself?" 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  Helen  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  it  is  a 
wretched  prospect  to  go  into  Mr.  Brown's  oflSce,  with  nothing  but 
drudgery  before  him,  and  have  those  upstart  young  Browns,  who 
have  always  tried  to  imitate  him,  sneering  at  his  fallen  fortunes. 
O,  it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  think  ot  it !" 


Bertha  laid  down  her  work,  and  there  was  a  strange  light  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  impulsive  cousin,  and  quietly 
replied  : 

"  Had  Harry  done  anything  wrong,  had  he  in  any  manner  tar- 
nished his  honor  or  sullied  his  good  name,  you  might  have  said  it 
would  break  your  heart,  dear  Helen  ;  but  as  it  is,  you  ought  to 
glory  in  him  and  encourage  him  in  the  noble  resolution  ho  hai 
made.  Why  need  ho  care  for  the  sneers  of  such  people  as  the 
Browns  ?  Why  need  he  care  for  any  one's  opinion,  when  his  own 
conscience  tells  him  he  is  doing  right?  Not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred would  pass  through  such  a  trial  so  nobly,  and  I  tell  you, 
Helen,  that  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  Harry,  instead  of  pitying 
him." 

Before  Helen  could  answer  this  enthusiastic  speech  of  her 
cousin,  she  was  called  from  the  room  to'  meet  Mr.  Paine  ;  but  the 
fire  was  soon  quenched,  for,  aj  the  door  closed.  Bertha  leaned  her 
head  on  her  hands,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  on  the  work  in  her 
lap.  There  was  a  step,  and  Harry  came  in  the  open  window  and 
stood  at  her  side. 

"  You  will  forgive  my  being  an  unintentional  listener  to  your 
conversation,"  he  said,  "when  I  tell  you  that  if  I  had  allowed 
my.self  to  waver  in  the  resolution  I  have  taken,  your  approval 
would  have  fixed  my  determination.  It  will  materially  lessen 
the  di.scomfort  of  my  situation,  to  know  that  you  understand  and 
approve  my  motives ;  for  Bertha,  dear  Bertha,  there  is  no  one 
whose  opinion  I  value  more,  no  one  who  can  ever  be  to  me  what 
you  have  been  and  are  still ;  yet  has  it  been  my  greatest  consola- 
tion, in  the  trouble  of  the  past  few  weeks,  to  know  that  I  was 
alone  in  my  misery,  to  know  that  I  had  not  dragged  you  down  to 
poverty." 

Harry  spoke  with  great  feeling,  but  his  companion  looked  u]) 
surprised. 

"You  forget,"  she  half  whispered. 

It  was  his  turn  to  look  confused,  and  then  the  red  blood  mount- 
ed to  his  very  forehead,  as  ho  bowed  low  and  with  a  changed 
manner  spoke  again. 

"  I  did  forget.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  forget  how  diflferent 
arc  our  fortunes  now,  else  had  I  not  presumed  to  refer  to  the  past. 
Allow  me  now  to  congratulate  you.  Miss  Warde ;  may  you  be 
happy  in  your  new  possessions  as  you  deserve." 

He  would  have  spoken  more,  but  his  companion  shrunk  away 
as  if  from  a  cruel  blow. 
"  O,  Harry  !  don't,  don't !" 

He  was  shocked  at  the  change  in  her  countenance,  and  pride 
and  wounded  feelings  all  were  forgotten  in  the  idea  that  she  suf- 
fered. With  anxious  tenderness  he  prayed  her  to  tell  him  the 
cause  of  her  distress  ;  but  Bertha  Warde  was  not  ono  to  indulge 
in  weakness,  and  she  soon  recovered  her  composure. 

"  Do  not  mind  rae,"  she  said.  "  I  am  often  surjjrised  into  say- 
ing what  I  do  not  mean.  But,  Hany,  tell  mo  truly,  are  you 
rejoiced  that  I  did  not  accept  your  ofi'er  solely  for  my  gako,  or 
have  you  ceased  to  love  me  as  you  did  then  V 

"  Bertha,  this  is  cruel.  Surely,  surely  you  would  not  sport  with 
my  feelings.  You  know  I  love  you  as  a  man  never  loves  but 
once,  and  that  while  I  live  you  must  bo  the  dearest  object  on 
earth  ;  why  make  mo  more  wretched  than  I  am  by  such  ques- 
tions f  I  have  gone  through  so  much  lately,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
endure  but  little  more  ;  why  then  should  you  wish  to  torturo  me 
still  farther  ?" 

"  Because  I  would  make  you  happy  if  I  could,"  she  said,  on- 
heeding  his  bitter  tone  ;  "  because  I  would  repay  some  of  the 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you.  When  I  was  poor  and  friend- 
less you  would  have  bestowed  on  mc  the  wealth  then  yours,  to- 
gether with  the  richer  possession  of  your  love.  I  did  not  dare  to 
accept  it  then,  but  I  claim  the  right  to  take  it  now." 
He  interrupted  her  impetuously. 

"  Hush,  Bertha  !  If  you  really  sympathize  with  me,  add  not 
to  the  many  temjjtations  which  have  already  beset  me.  I  dare 
not  listen  to  you,  for  my  feelings  are  too  deeply  interested  to 
allow  me  to  judge  rightly." 

"  Then  do  not  try  to  judge  at  all,"  she  said,  and  there  was  a 
spell  in  the  light  of  her  beautiful  eyes  under  which  Harry  felt 
himself  powerless.  "  This  is  no  time  for  imaginary  scruples  ;  let 
us  try  to  make  each  other  happy,  and  forget  the  past." 

Even  while  she  spoke,  Harry  came  beside  her,  his  proud  head 
drooping  until  it  rested  on  her  shoulder.  But  we  will  not  intrude 
on  their  happiness.  As  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  came 
through  the  open  window  it  shone  on  two  faces  bright  with  Ioto 
and  joy. 

"Never  more  will  I  regret  the  loss  of  my  fortune,  since  it  has 
won  me  your  love,  my  own,  my  beautiful."  And  none  who  had 
heard  the  words  or  saw  the  faco  of  him  who  spoke  them,  could 
doubt  his  sincerity. 

But  the  same  wandering  sunbeams  which  lighted  up  this  happy 
scene  glanced  on  another  and  far  less  joyous  pair.  Tortured  by  0 
jealousy  at  Darrock's  return  and  close  intimacy  with  the  Steven- 
sons,  Calvin  Paine  had  resolved  to  end  all  doubts  and  boldly 
declare  his  love  for  Helen.  To  his  indignant  astonishment  ho 
met  a  calm  refusal,  and  to  his  wild  questioning  a  still  calmer 
reply. 

"  While  you  were  content  to  visit  as  a  friend,  you  were  wel- 
come to  our  house,  but  you  had  no  right  to  think  I  wonld  ever  bo 
your  wife  ;  I  never  encouraged  such  a  hope  in  any  manner,  and 
though  I  deeply  regret  that  such  a  scene  as  this  should  take  place, 
I  cannot  blame  myself." 

The  library  door  opened  softly,  but  when  Hamilton  saw  who 
the  parties  were  he  withdrew  unnoticed.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  entreaty  of  young  Paine's  attitude,  and  Helen's  confusion 
spoke  more  than  words. 

[concluded  on  page  59.] 
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FORT   SHELLING,   MINNESOTA,   UPPER   MISSISSIPPI. 


SCENES  IN  THE  FAR  NORTHWEST  AND  WEST. 

On  this  and  the  next  page  we  present  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent engravings  illustrating  scenery  in  the  west  and 
northwest  portions  of  our  country,  which  'will  undoubt- 
edly prove  interesting  to  all  our  friends.  The  first  is  a 
view  of  a  remarkable  and  noted  place,  Fort  Snelling,  in 
Minnesota.  It  is  a  structure  of  great  strength  and  ex- 
tent, and  a  militai-y  post  of  great  comparative  antiquity. 
In  the  foreground,  the  picture  is  enlivened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  Indian  camp.  Previous  to  the  territorial 
organization  of  Minnesota,  in  1849,  this  fort  was  the 
only  noted  place  beyond  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  is  loca- 
ted on  an  elevated  bluff  at  the  junction  of  the  Minne- 
sota and  Mississippi  Rivers.  On  the  island  in  front  of 
the  fort,  Pike  encamped  and  negotiated  for  the  purchase 
of  the  site  of  the  present  fort.  In  1817,  Major  Long 
reported  in  favor  of  the  locality  to  the  war  department ; 
in  1819,  300  men  of  the  sixth  regiment,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Leavenworth,  left  Detroit  for  this  post,  and 
on  the  17th  of  September  established  a  cantonment  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Minnesota.  In  1 840,  wlien  Col. 
Snelling  had  command,  the  fort  was  commenced.  In 
June  of  that  year  two  blockhouses  were  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  present  fort.  In  two  years  time  the  regiment 
moved  into  the  fort,  though  it  was  not  then  completed. 
Previous  to  Gen.  Scott's  visit,  in  1824,  it  was  called 
Fort  St.  Anthony,  but  Gen.  Scott  issued  an  order  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  Fort  Snelling.  A  large  portion  of 
the  lumber  used  in  its  construction  was  cut  out  with 
whip  saws  from  pine  logs  brought  down  the  Rum  River 
in  1821.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  such  alack  of 
writing-paper  in  the  fort  during  1820-21  that  Lieut. 
Camp,  commissary  or  quarter-master,  was  compelled  to 
mnke  out  his  quarterly  accounts  for  transmission  to 
Washington  on  strips  of  birch  bark.  In  1824,  Col. 
Snelling  undertook  to  raise  wheat  to  furnish  flour  for 
the  troops,  but  the  crop  failed,  and  consequently  the 
garrison  was  placed  for  three  months  on  half  rations. 


wood-chopper's   hut   on   the   MISSISSIPPI. 


"  The  first  steamer,"  says  Gov.  H.  H.  Sibley,  in  his 
valuable  address  delivered  before  the  Minnesota  Histor- 
ical Society,  Feb.  1,  1856,  "that  ever  ascended  the 
Upper  Mississippi  to  Fort  Snelling  was  the  Virginia,  a 
stern-wlieeled  boat,  which  arrived  at  the  fort  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1823.  It  is  related  that  a  sentinel  on  duty 
first  heard  the  sound  made  by  the  escaping  steam,  be- 
fore the  boat  was  discernible.  He  cried  out  most  vocif- 
erously, and  when  officers  and  men  crowded  around  him 
for  information,  it  happened  that  the  sounds  were  no 
longer  audible.  The  poor  fellow  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  put  under  guard,  when  the  'Viiginia' 
made  her  appearance,  and  was  greeted  by  the  booming 
of  cannon  and  by  shouts  of  welcome  from  the  whole 
command.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  steamers 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  keel  boats 
were  used  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies.  Sixty  days'  time  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort 
Snelling  was  considered  a  good  average  trip."  In  the 
"  Pioneer  Women  of  the  West,"  a  work  by  Mrs.  Ellct, 
a  sketch  is  given  of  the  first  cantonment  (1819),  in  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Clark,  the  wife  of  the  first  commissary 
of  the  fort.  It  appears  tliat  Mrs.  Clark  accompanied 
her  husband  on  his  journey  up  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota.  "  Several  persons  went  with 
them  from  Prairie  du  Chien  ;  the  voyage  being  made  in 
keel  boats,  and  the  waters  so  low  that  the  men  were 
obliged  frequently  to  wade  in  the  river,  and  draw  them 
through  the  sand.  Six  weeks  were  occupied  in  passing 
over  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  one  week  ot 
which  was  spent  at  Lake  Pepin.  Having  reached  the 
place  of  destination,  the  company  were  obliged  to  live 
on  their  boats  till  pickets  could  be  erected  for  their  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians.  #  *  *  Huts  also  had  to 
be  built,  though  In  the  rudest  manner,  to  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter during  the  winter,  from  the  rigors  of  a  severe  cli- 
mate. After  living  with  her  family  in  the  boat  for  a 
month,   it   was  a  highly  appreciated  luxury  for   Mrs. 
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Clark  to  find  herself  at  home  in  a  log  hut,  plastered  with  clay, 
and  chinked,  for  lier  reception.  It  was  December  before  they  got 
into  winter  quarters,  and  tlie  fierce  winds  of  that  exposed  region, 
with  terrific  storms  now  and  then,  were  enough  to  make  them 
keep  within  doors  as  much  as  possible.  Once  in  a  violent  tem- 
pest, the  roof  of  their  dwelling  was  raised  by  the  wind  and  par- 
tially slid  off;  there  was  no  protection  for  the  inmates,  but  the 
baby  in  the  cradle  was  pushed  under  the  bed  for  safety.  Notwith- 
standing these  discomforts  and  perils,  the  inconveniences  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  their  isolated  situation,  the  little  party  of  emi- 
grants were  not  without  their  social  enjoyments,  they  were  nearly 
all  young  married  persons,  cheerful  and  fond  of  gayety,  and  had 
their  dancing  assemblies  once  a  fortnight.  An  instance  of  the 
kindness  of  the  commanding  officer.  Col.  Leavenworth,  deserves 
mention.  One  of  the  officers  having  been  attacked  with  symp- 
toms of  scurvy,  and  great  alarm  prevailing  on  that  account,  the 
colonel  took  a  sleigh,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  set  off 
on  a  journey  through  the  countiy  inhabited  by  Indians,  not  know- 
ing what  dangers  he  might  encounter  from  their  hostility,  or  the 
perils  of  the  way,  for  the  pui-jwse  of  procuring  medicinal  roots." 
When  the  fort  was  built,  St.  Louis,  900  miles  distant,  was  the 
nearest  town  of  any  importance.  After  the  erection  of  tlie  fort, 
Mrs.  Clark  says  : — "  We  made  the  first  clearing  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  built  a  grist  mill."  The  wife  of  Capt.  George 
Gooding,  5th  regiment,  was  the  first  white  woman  who  ever  visited 


these  beautiful  falls.  She  afterwards  married  Col.  Johnson  and 
went  to  reside  at  St.  Louis.  The  second  picture  in  our  series  rep- 
resents a  wood-chopper's  hut  on  the  Lower  Mississippi — a  hum- 
ble log  dwelling,  the  abode  of  one  of  those  hard-working  men 
whose  never-ending  labors  supply  the  floating  palaces  that  night 
and  day  plough  the  surface  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  is  a  very  picturesque  one,  and  represents  an  en- 
campment of  Sioux  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  Minnesota,  with 
the  skin  tents,  the  canoes,  and  all  the  appliances  that  make  up  a 
picture  of  savage  life.  The  Sioux  are  among  the  most  warlike  of 
the  tribes  of  the  northwest,  despising  agriculture,  and  deeming 
the  hunting  and  the  war  paths  the  only  trails  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  through  life.  Civilization  has  little  effect  on 
them.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  accounts  of  some  bloody 
battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Chippewas,  with  whom  they 
are  at  feud.  These  Indians  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Minne- 
sota a  long  time  since.  Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  a  Dakota 
missionary,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Minnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety says  : — "  We  think  it  sufficiently  manifest  that  the  Sioux  oc- 
cupied the  better  part  of  Minnesota  when  Europeans  entered  it,  a 
little  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  they  were  the  first,  much  less  the  only  inhab- 
itants of  the  country.  Their  common  and  most  reliable  traditions 
inform  us  that  when  their  ancestors  first  came  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  the  Sonas — whom  they  call  Ayuhba  (Drowsy) — occu- 


pied the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River,  and 
the  Sliiens,  called  by  the  Dakotas  Sha-i-ena,  sometimes  written  by 
the  French  Chaienne,  by  others  Spiennc,  dwelt  higher  up  on  the 
same  river.  We  cannot  pretend  to  determine  with  certainty  at 
what  time  the  Sioux  first  came  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  but 
may  say  with  confidence  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  probably  before 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus."  Of  our  remaining 
sketches,  one  is  a  view  of  Sandy  Lake,  Minnesota.  This  State, 
throughout  the  greater  part,  is  studded  thick  with  lakes  and  retic- 
ulated witli  connecting  rivers,  affording  inland  navigation  and 
fmeans  of<intercommunication  for  canoes  and  boats  of  light  draft 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Most  of  these  lakes  arc  beautiful  sheets  of 
water,  clear  as  crystal,  and  perfectly  pure,  with  fine  trees  growing 
on  their  banks.  In  many  places  the  shores  are  of  a  fine  white 
sand,  as  firm  to  the  tread  as  our  finest  sea  beaches.  Minnesota 
is  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers,  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  excellence  of  the  water,  and  the  remarkable  healthiness 
of  the  climate.  How  rapidly  it  is  progressing  may  be  inferred 
from  the  growth  of  the  city  of  St.  Pauls,  which,  commencing  with 
a  settlement  of  ten  persons,  in  ten  years  reached  a  population  of 
10,000.  We  close  our  scries  of  western  sketches  by  a  paririe 
scene  in  Iowa.  The  spectator,  in  looking  on  one  of  these  vast 
reaches  of  level  land,  i.<  reminded  of  the  ocean,  and  when  the 
grass  is  waving  like  billows  in  the  wind,  the  illusion  is  almost  per- 
fect, and  one  might  fancy  himself  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 


A    PRAIRIE    SCENE   IN   IOWA. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  SEREJVADE,  TO  ELLEN  S.  D. 

BT   W.    A.    DILLOWAY. 

To-nigbt.  to-night,  the  quiet  stars 
Have  spangled  heaven's  dome; 

To-night,  to-night,  with  music  soft 
From  light  guitar,  I  como. 

To-night,  to-night,  the  flowers  we  lovo 

Perfume  the  air  for  thee ; 
When  gentle  slumbers  seal -thine  eyes, 

Loved  one,  0,  dream  of  me  I 

To-night,  to-night,  I  offer  thee 

Devoted  love  in  songs  ; 
Pledge  me  one  vow  of  such  as  now 

To  thy  warm  heart  belouga. 

The  nightingale  with  folded  wing 

Sleeps  in  its  leafy  tree  : 
To-night,  to-night,  in  thy  repose, 

Loved  one,  0,  dream  of  me ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DEATH  OF  LE  BALAFRE. 

BY   08B0RN   O.    CARLETON. 

The  night  of  the  first  of  Marcli,  1562,  was  cold,  clear  and 
breezy.  Just  beyond  tlio  borders  of  Champagne,  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, headed  by  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  were  marching  under 
the  light  of  a  full  moon  towards  Bassi.  A  firm  and  zealous 
Catholic,  the  duke  had  determined  to  pursue  and  overcome  the 
Protestants,  who,  with  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Coligny  on  their 
side,  seemed  likely  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  France  at  that  time, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  acquire  what  the  duke  considered  a  dangerous 
power. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  or  Duko  of  Lorraine,  as  he  was  some- 
times styled,  had  at  one  time  ruled  the  destinies  of  France,  and 
had  been  called  by  the  parliament  tlie  saviour  of  his  country. 
Marrying  the  sister  of  King  Henry  II.,  he  was  viitually  the  first 
in  command,  Henry  submitting  to  him  in  all  things.  Francis  II. 
did  not  diminish  his  power,  and  during  the  life  of  that  king.  Guise 
held  unbounded  sway. 

Francis  had  married  the  duke's  niece,  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart,  and  during  his  brief  reign  of  a  few  months,  her  uncle  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  and  used  them  for  his  own  pur- 
poses ;  and  while  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  brother,  adminis- 
tered the  financial  afiairs  of  state.  Guise  directed  his  attention  to 
the  military  affairs.  After  the  death  of  the  young  king,  Anthony 
Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
exasperated  by  the  interference  of  the  brothers  Guise,  united  with 
the  Calvinists  to  overthrow  their  power.  The  demon  of  civil  war 
raged  furiously,  and  in  the  midst'of  contending  elements,  the  duke 
resolved  to  pursue  the  offending  party,  sword  in  hand.  It  was 
while  on  this  expedition  with  a  chosen  party  of  his  own,  that  he 
was  tempted  to  stop  at  Bassi,  and  watch  for  some  demonstration 
of  the  presence  of  the  foe. 

One  of  his  creatures,  a  little,  mean,  contemptible  man,  who  had 
been  tailor  to  the  court  during  the  life  of  Francis,  had  gone  for- 
ward to  spy  out  some  tidings  to  bring  to  his  master;  and  he  now 
came  back  hastily,  and  announced  that,  in  a  barn,  at  some  little 
distance,  a  band  of  Protestants  were  singing  the  psalms  of  Marot. 
The  duke  and  his  party  moved  swiftly  forward  at  this  announce- 
ment. On  coming  to  the  place,  the  soldiers  commenced  an  attack 
by  throwing  stones,  battering  the  doors  of  the  large  barn  or  granary 
where  they  had  assembled  for  the  worship  which  was  denied  them 
in  public,  and  finally  in  rude  assaults  upon  the  people  themselves 
by  blows. 

In  this  affray,  sixty  of  the  unha])py  Calvinists  were  killed  and 
two  hundred  were  wounded.  Among  these  last  was  a  young  man 
named  Gerard  Cleves,  who  had  been  induced  to  join  the  meeting 
that  evening,  and  who  lived  not  far  from  the  singular  place  of  wor- 
ship which  they  had  chosen.  He  had  been  married  about  two 
years  to  Pauline  Lanoy,  and  on  that  evening  occurred  his  first  ab- 
sence from  his  home  and  family.  They  occupied,  by  permission, 
an  old  chateau,  almost  on  the  borders  of  Champagne,  and  Gerard 
had  become  a  skilful  as  he  was  an  industrious  vinedresser.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  his  household  had  been  blessed  by  the  coming  of 
a'little  child,  and  as  Pauline  was  thus  more  than  usually  restricted 
from  going  out,  it  was  his  highest  pleasure  to  sit  with  her  each 
evening,  and  read  to  her  the  old  romances  of  chivalry  which  he 
found  still  remaining  in  the  library  of  the  chateau. 

That  evening,  however,  had  found  Gerard  more  than  uBually 
moody  and  thoughtful.  His  book  seemed  to  afford  him  no  pleas- 
ure, and  not  even  the  smiles  of  the  little  Marie,  wliom  Pauline  had 
considerately  named  after  Gerard's  own  mother,  could  rouse  him 
from  his  thougiitfulness.  Pauline  looked  at  him  as  she  passed  in 
and  out  of  their  neat  keeping-room,  once  the  reception-room  of  the 
old  chateau,  and  once  or  twice  asked  him  if  he  was  ill.  No,  noth- 
ing of  the  sort ;  but  two  or  three  of  his  companions  had  been  teas- 
ing him  to  attend  the  meeting  that  evening,  and  had  induced  him 
to  promise  that  he  would  be  there. 

"And  now  I  regret  so  much  that  I  have  given  my  word,  for  I 
had  a  great  deal  rather  stay  here  with  you,  Pauline,  and  our  little 
angel." 

"  Well,  it  will  only  be  a  short  time,  Gerard,  and  the  evenings 
arc  still  long.  I  would  advise  you  to  go.  See,"  she  continued, 
drawing  aside  the  window  curtain,  "  what  a  perfect  evening  !  It 
will  do  you  good,  and  by  tlie  time  I  have  got  Marie  to  sleep,  you 


will  return.  Besides  you  know  that  since  this  little  one  came, 
you  and  I  have  been  remiss  in  our  religious  duties.  We  blame 
the  Catholics,  and  disapprove  their  worship,  but  certainly  they 
shame  us  in  their  superior  devotion." 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  Pauline,  but  I  have  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment of  coming  evil.  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  alone.  This 
is  a  sad,  rickety  old  place,  although  we  have  contrived  to  make 
this  part  quite  comfortable  ;  but  when  I  am  away  I  am  almost  al- 
ways dreading  a  fire  or  a  high  wind,  for  I  think  either  would  bring 
the  old  building  to  the  ground  in  a  very  short  time." 

"  Have  no  fears  for  me,  Gerard,  I  shall  do  well.  And  now  go 
to  your  psalra-singing,  and  hasten  back  again." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  wife,  Pauline,  and  may  God  bless  you. 
Good-by,  Marie  !"  he  continued,  as  he  shook  his  head  to  the  little 
laughing,  crowing  baby. 

And  Paulino  locked  the  door,  first  looking  out  into  the  clear, 
bright  night,  and  almost  wishing  she  could  go  out  with  Gerard  as 
she  used  to.  As  she  went  back  to  the  child,  however,  that  feeling 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  happiness  which  she  felt  in  the  baby's 
winning  ways.  The  little  creature  looked  up  so  sweetly  into  her 
face,  that  she  repented  having  thought  of  anything  but  the  pleasure 
of  tending  her.  She  undressed  her,  rocked  her  to  slecji,  and  sat 
down  to  make  a  little  frock  for  her;  but  somehow  there  was  a 
strange  void — she  could  not  work  ;  she  tried  to  read,  but  in  vain. 
*' Now  am  I  not  a  silly  woman  to  feel  thus,  just  because  poor 
Gerard  has  taken  an  evening  away  from  me  ?  Indeed  he  must 
not  pet  me  so  much,  staying  at  home  all  the  time,  while  all  the 
vintagers  go  out  every  evening,  except  himself.  He  shall  go  out 
more  after  this,  so  that  I  may  get  used  to  his  absence."  And  so, 
between  trying  to  work  and  going  to  the  door  to  listen,  she  wore 
away  the  dull  evening,  thankful  when  the  clock  of  St.  Catherine's 
told  the  hour  which  he  had  named  to  be  at  home. 

At  length  a  stir  at  the  gate  seemed  to  announce  his  approach. 
She  brightened  the  fire,  put  away  her  work,  and  set  bread  and  a 
little  bottle  of  wine  upon  the  table,  then  ran  to  the  window.  A 
number  of  men  seemed  to  be  coming  up  the  long  pathway. 

"  Heavens  !"  she  said  to  herself,  "  some  one  must  be  terribly 
hurt,  and  they  are  bringing  him  here.  O,  if  Gerard  were  but  here 
to  tell  me  what  to  do  !" 

But  the  procession  was  fast  coming  up  the  path,  and  she  has- 
tened to  unfasten  the  door.  One  person  hurried  up  to  her  and 
said  some  indistinct  words,  which  caused  her,  she  knew  not  why, 
to  precipitate  herself  towards  the  litter  the  men  were  bringing  up, 
and  there,  all  pale  and  bloody,  his  head  bound  up  and  his  arm 
powerless,  lay  her  own  Gerard,  he  from  whom  she  had  parted  in 
high  health  not  two  hours  agone  ! 

Poor  fellow  I  this  was  the  coming  of  that  prophecy  that  his  heart 
had  too  truly  whispered  to  him.  He  tried  to  put  out  the  unwound- 
ed  arm,  to  press  her  to  his  side,  but  he  was  too  weak,  and  Pauline, 
who  felt  her  senses  receding,  rallied  by  a  strong  effort,  and  ran  in 
to  prepare  a  couch  for  the  beloved  sufferer.  She  tried  to  hope — 
tried  to  gather  faith  in  the  thought  that  he  was  living,  that  he 
knew  her,  but  after  all  she  gave. way  to  despair.  She  did  not  even 
ask  who  had  done  this  ;  but  the  kind  Huguenots  told  what  he  was 
too  weak  to  speak,  of  the  attack  of  Guise  upon  the  little  band  who 
had  been  worshiping  in  just  such  a  place  as  that  in  which  their 
Master  was  born ;  and  then  when  they  came  to  the  most  pitiful 
part  of  the  story,  that  sixty  families  had  been  left  desolate  by  the 
death  of  father,  husband,  son  or  brother,  Pauline's  tears  attested 
to  her  sympathy  with  those  who  were  even  more  distressed  than 
herself. 

Long  and  tenderly  did  she  watch  the  wounded  man.  It  was 
long  indeed  before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  sit  up,  but  the  faith- 
ful wife  proved  herself  a  treasure.  She  waited  on  him  night  and 
day,  and  yet  pursued  her  former  work  at  embroidering  to  earn  the 
bread  they  ate.  Sometimes  Gerard's  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  as 
he  beheld  her  patient,  uncomplaining  industry  that  never  flagged 
for  an  instant.  Always  her  table  was  neat  and  abundant,  always 
the  little  child  was  nicely  clad,  and  his  own  bed  was  sweet  and 
clean.  Pauline's  little  morning  dress  of  coarse,  but  pretty,  small 
figured  print,  was  trimly  made  and  gracefully  worn,  and  the  two 
little  hands  earned  all  and  did  all. 

The  surgeon  had  cut  nearly  all  the  hair  from  one  side  of  poor 
Gerard's  handsome  head,  and  had  threatened  to  cut  off  the  wound- 
ed arm.  Pauline  said  no — she  would  engage  to  restore  it.  Her 
father  had  been  a  physician  in  the  little  country  town  where  they 
lived,  and  she  had  a  fine  receipt  for  gunshot  wounds.  The  sur- 
geon shook  his  head  at  her  firm  refusal,  and  said  : 

"  You  will  only  make  it  worse  ;  I  shall  take  it  off  next  week  if 
I  do  not  this,  and  you  will  see  how  much  better  my  counsel  is 
than  yours." 

But  next  week  came,  and  Pauline  showed  him  the  arm  trium- 
phantly. 

"  What  an  insolent  woman  !"  he  exclaimed,  laughing.  "  Do 
you  know  1  can  still  cut  off  his  head  1  That  is  not  cured  by  your 
diabolical  witch-anointing." 

"  No,"  answered  Pauline,  "  not  quite ;  but  look  at  it." 
She  displayed  the  frightful  sabre  ent,  shorn  of  half  its  horrors, 
and  the  soft,  new  hair  growing  finely  around   it.     The  good  sur- 
geon patted  her  on  the  head,  kissed  little  Marie,  and  shook  Gerard 
heartily  by  the  hand. 

"  You  have  a  good  wife,  Cleves,"  he  said.  "  Her  nursing  has 
been  better  for  you  than  all  my  surgery.  But  you  liave  been  a 
long  while  about  it,  madame,  after  all.  Look,  this  is  Christmas 
day,  and  your  husband  was  hurt  on  the  first  of  March.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  tliat  long  practice  will  make  your  cures  speedier.  But, 
Cleves,  did  you  bear  of  the  battle  of  Drcux,  and  how  Guise  had 
taken  llouen  ami  Bourges!" 

No,  no  one  had  been  in  to  tell  hiin  ;  but  ho  was  deeply  interested, 
and  begged  to  know  all  the  details. 


"  Well,  Le  Balafr^*  took  the  prince  of  Conde  prisoner,  and 
then  shared  his  tent  with  him,  sleeping  all  night  by  his  side.  I 
fancy  that  is  an  instance  never  recorded  before  in  the  history  of 
any  battle." 

"  Very  friendly,"  said  Cleves.  "  But  I  owe  him  something  for 
these  wounds,  which  I  shall  pay  him  if  he  and  I  live  !" 

Pauline  shuddered.  The  poor  little  woman  had  had  enough  of 
civil  war.  She  was  willing  to  let  Providence  manage  its  own  retri- 
bution. She  earne(;tly  hoped  that  Gerard's  head  would  never  bo 
in  the  duke's  presence  again. 

The  duke  was  at  his  old  work  still.  He  had  gained  almost  the 
pinnacle  of  his  ambition,  and  was  now  preparing  steadily  for  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  the  central  point  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and 
Cleves,  notwithstanding  Pauline's  shuddering  remon^rances,  was 
wishing  that  he  was  with  the  army  at  Orleans,  to  have  the  first 
shot  at  the  duke.  Little  Marie  had  just  opened  the  door  to  come 
in  from  her  morning  run  upon  the  old  lawn  where  already  the 
grass  was  springing  up  aftec.  the  winter,  when  a  newspaper  was 
thrown  into  the  path  from  the  road.  The  child  toddled  back  af- 
ter it,  and  carried  \j  to  her  father.  It  contained  news  of  the  war, 
and  conspicuous  above  all  was  this  paragraph  : 

"/Vj.  24,  1.563. — The  Duke  of  Guise  was  killed  this  morning 
by  a  pistol  shot  from  Poltrot  do  Mercy,  a  Huguenot  nobleman." 

Just  one  year,  wanting  a  week,  since  poor  Cleves  came  near  to 
death  through  this  very  man  ;  and  now  he  was  comparatively  well, 
and  that  ot'ier  was  lying  low  !  So  deeply  did  this  impress  him, 
that  he  could  hardly  forbear  weeping,  and  Pauline  gently  re- 
minded him  that  Providence  takes  its  own  time  and  manner  for 
retribution. 

Not  with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  however,  did  the 
persecutions  of  the  poor  Huguenots  cease.  For  two  hundred 
years  they  were  made  the  sport  of  kings  and  queens,  and  of  their 
satellites  and  advisers,  from  Catherine  de  Medici  and  Charles  IX. 
to  Louis  XV. 


*Thi.s  was  a  title  given  to  the  Buke  of  Guise  from  a  wound  which  he  received 
in  1545,  at  the  piege  of  Boulogup,  which  left  a  lasting  «cur  on  h\i  face;  hence, 
he  was  called  Le  Balafre  (the  scarred). 
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ALLIGATORS'  AESTS. 

These  nests  resemble  haycocks.  They  are  four  feet  high,  and 
five  in  diameter  at  their  basis,  being  constructed  with  grass  and 
herbage.  First,  they  deposit  one  layer  of  eggs  on  a  floor  of  mor- 
tar, and  having  covered  this  with  a  stratum  of  mud  and  herbage, 
eight  inches  thick,  lay  another  set  of  eggs  upon  that,  and  so  on  to 
the  top,  there  being  commonly  from  one  to  two  hundred  eggs  in  a 
nest.  With  their  tails  they  then  beat  do^vn  round  the  nest  the 
dense  grass  and  reeds,  five  feet  high,  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
unseen  enemies.  The  female  watches  her  eggs  until  they  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  takes  her  brood  under 
her  own  care,  defending  them  and  providing  for  their  subsistence. 
Dr.  Lut/.emberg  once  packed  up  one  of  these  nests  with  the  eggs 
in  a  box  for  the  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  was  recommended 
before  he  dosed  it  to  see  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  eggs  be- 
ing hatched  on  the  voyage.  On  opening  one,  a  young  alligator 
walked  out,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  about  a  hundred, 
which  he  fed  in  his  house,  where  they  went  up  and  down  stairs, 
whining  and  barking  like  so  many  young  puppies. — Reiearches  in 
A^itturM  History. 
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I«VElNTION  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

It  was  in  1664,  when  John  Milton's  "chief  of  men,"  who  had 
wielded  the  power  of  England  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  royal  but  feeble  fingers  which  previ- 
ously and  subsequently  endeavored  to  direct  it,  had  gone  to  his 
long  account,  and  just  after  the  rupture  of  the  close  union  which 
had  endured,  almost  without  interruption,  for  nearly  seventy  years, 
between  England  and  Holland,  that  a  Dutch  youth  of  eighteen, 
holding  a  glass  thread  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  perceived  that  the 
melted  extremity  assumed  a  spherical  form.  'I'he  intelligent  lad 
instantly  seized  "on  the  happy  accident.  He  had  seen  Leuwen- 
hoeck  manufacture  lenses,  such  as  they  were,  and  went  on  burn- 
ing his  glass  threads,  and  attempted  to  place  his  little  glass  spheres 
between  two  pieces  of  lead,  through  which  he  made  an  aperture 
with  a  pin's  point.  Placing  a  hair  before  this  .simply-eonstructed 
instrument,  he  found  to  his  great  joy  that  he  was  the  maker  and 
possessor  of  a  capital  microscope  for  those  times,  and  ho  secured 
to  the  micrographers  of  the  day  what  they  had  so  long  sought. — 
American  Drugijists'  Circular. 


It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature,  intended  perhaps  for  our 
preservation,  that  little  evils,  coming  home  to  ourselves,  should 
affect  us  more  than  great  evils,  at  a  distance,  happening  to  others  ; 
but  they  must  be  evils  which  we  cannot  prevent,  and  over  which  wo 
have  no  control ;  for  perhaps,  there  is  no  man  who  would  lose  a 
little  finger  to  save  China. —  CuUun. 
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[AVritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPIRIT    BREATHINGS. 

BY  DI  VIENON. 

Through  my  heart's  dim,  echoiiij;  chambers  comes  a  mystic  whisper  now, 

Silent  sadness  bows  my  spirit — throws  a  shadow  ou  my  brow ; 

Through  each  dark  and  dreamy  portal  of  my  heart  that  whisper  thrills— 

'Tis  tho  voice  of  one  dear  spirit  tliat  my  breast  with  rapture  fills: 

Blissful  sadness,  mournful  (rladucss, 

0,  what  life  that  voice  instils! 

Gentle  spirit,  art  thou  near  me?— art  thou  lingering  by  roe  now? 
Yes,  I  feel  thy  magic  presence— feel  thy  breath  upon  my  brow! 
Living,  breathing,  viewless  spirit,  roaming  through  tho  ambient  air, 
On  thy  wings  of  angel  brightne.ss  hither,  thither,  everywhere! 

Sweet  thy  presence  as  the  essence 

Of  a  flower  white-leaved  and  mrc. 

Now  upon  me  from  the  ocean  comes  the  light  and  cooling  breeze, 
Laden  with  a  soothing  fragrance  from  afar-ofi  southern  seas ; 
And  my  own,  my  ocean  island,  ever  beauteous  to  mine  eyes, 
lUdiaut  in  its  summer  vestment,  smiles  beneath  the  twilight  skies : 

And  this  hour,  love,  with  its  power,  love. 

Brings  me  dreams  of  Paradise. 

Koving  spirit,  stay  thou  near  me- let  thy  presence  ever  bless! 
While  I  roam  this  earthly  valley,  fill  my  soul  with  happiness! 
When  my  spirit  flies  to  meet  thee  in  the  silent,  stJirry  air, 
Ilaud  in  hand  how  blest  we  '11  wander,  wander,  dear  one,  everywhere. 

Spirit  rovers,  spirit  lovers, 

Kar  from  every  earthly  care. 

_ .   ^■^  I 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DOUBLE   MARRIAGE. 

by  mrs.  agnes  t,.  cruikshank. 

[continued  from  page  55.] 

"  Fool  tliat  I  was,"  the  young  man  muttered  to  himself  as  he 
strode  away  from  the  door.  "  I  might  have  known  how  it  would 
be  ;  yet  is  it  a  cruel  sacrifice  for  that  lovely  girl  to  give  herself  to 
yonder  uncultivated  savnge,  whose  nature  is  scarce  superior  to  the 
brutes  he  loves  so  well." 

Darrock  would  have  thought  his  rival  a  savage  monster  indeed 
had  he  beheld  the  look  of  rage  which  answered  Helen's  words. 
His  anger  for  a  time  was  too  great  for  speech,  but  when  it  did 
find  vent,  a  torrent  of  insulting  reproaches  overwhelmed  Miss 
Stevenson. 

"  You  may  be  thankful,  Mr.  Paine,  that  neither  my  father  nor 
cousin  hear  your  words,"  she  said,  when  he  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  "  They  would  not  permit  such  language  to  be 
used  to  me ;  but  I  forgive  it  under  the  circumstances,  and  will  at 
once  end  tliis  interview,  which  can  only  be  painful  to  both." 

Pale  with  rage  and  disaiipointment,  he  grasped  her  hand  and 
hissed  out  a  terrible  threat  of  vengeance.  She  scarce  understood 
him  at  first,  but  the  words,  "  You  shall  never  marry  another,  I 
will  kill  you  first,"  terrified  her  so  much  that  the  savage  flung 
away  her  hand  and  hastened  from  the  house,  lest  she  should 
scream  for  help. 

It  was  in  no  cheerful  mood  that  Helen  listened  to  her  cousin's 
softly  whispered  confession  that  Harry  would  accompany  her  on 
her  intended  voyage ;  there  was  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  im- 
pending trouble  which  gave  her  congratulations  a  sorrowful  tone. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  dear  Bertha,  from  my  heart ;  and 
I  believe  Harry  will  be  all  you  could  wish  him.  He  is  a  dear, 
good  fellow,  and  I  almost  envy  you  his  love,  I  feel  so  unhappy 
myself." 

Bertha  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  You  unhappy,  Helen  ■?  You  of  all  people,  with  more  love 
cast  at  your  feet  than  would  suffice  for  a  dozen  belles,  with  your 
prospects  all  bright  before  you,  with  neither  care  nor  sorrow  in 
your  path,  dear  cousin  what  can  you  mean  f" 

"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,"  she  replied,  with  an 
ill  feigned  attempt  at  her  old  careless  ways,  for  not  even  to  her 
friend  and  cousin  could  she  tell  of  her  wretched  interview  with 
Calvin  Paine,  or  the  dee])  pang  it  had  given  her  to  perceive  the 
chilling  coldness  and  indifference  of  Hamilton  Darrock. 

Hamilton  had  loved  her  as  only  such  men  can  love,  with  a 
depth  and  intensity  weaker  minds  and  fainter  hearts  cannot  un- 
derstand ;  hut  now  all  was  changed,  and  he  felt  that  the  woman 
who  could  love  Calvin  Paine  was  unworthy  of  such  heart-wor- 
ship as  he  had  bestowed  on  Helen  Stevenson.  None  knew  his 
secret,  and  alone  he  resolved  to  conquer  what  he  now  felt  to  be  a 
weakness  ;  but  it  was  a  sad  rending  of  bright  hopes,  and  the 
future  looked  even  more  gloomy  than  the  past.  He  shunned 
Harry  from  the  same  feeling  which  induced  Helen  to  avoid  Bertha, 
the  inability  to  sympathize  in  their  joy. 

The  third  evening  from  the  one  we  spoke  of  just  now  was  so 
temptingly  fine  that  Helen  left  the  house  and  strolled  down  to  a 
favorite  place  of  hers  under  the  maple  trees  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  her  home.  She  had  all  her  life  been  accustomed  to  walk 
there,  and  the  shade  and  coolness  of  the  beautiful  grove  made  it 
a  delightful  summer  resort.  She  stood  listening  to  the  robins 
overhead,  the  murmuring  of  the  brook  at  her  feet,  and  the  thou- 
sand sweet  sounds  which  fill  the  air  on  a  summer's  evening,  when 
her  pleasure  was  abruptly  ended  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Calvin  Paine,  who,  mounted  on  his  favorite  steed,  came  dashing 
along  the  shadowy  path.  The  in-;  ant  he  saw  who  was  before 
him,  he  violently  checked  his  hoe,  and  flinging  himself  from 
the  saddle  came  up  to  Helen  \\  ith  a  laugh  that  made  her  heart 
beat  heavily. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  I  told  you  we  should  meet  again,  my  proud  lady, 
and  now  are  you  willing  to  give  me  a  pleasanter  answer  than  you 


did  the  other  night  ?     There  is  no  one  here  to  listen,  and  you  m.iy 
sjjcak  your  mind  freely." 

The  terrified  girl  shrank  from  him,  for  a  glance  showed  her 
that  he  was  intoxicated,  and  she  knew  he  said  truly  that  there 
was  no  one  near.  But  despair  at  last  gave  her  courage,  and  as 
he  again  attempted  to  lay  his  hand  on  her  arm,  she  bade  him  not 
dare  to  touch  her. 

"  A  heavy  reckoning  you  shall  pay  for  this  outrage,  Calvin 
Paine,"  she  said,  and  even  he  quailed  lor  an  instant  before  the 
indignant  scorn  of  that  beautiful  face. 

It  was  only  for  an  instant,  the  next  he  held  her  arm  in  his  great 
hand,  while  a  scream  of  terror  echoed  through  the  grove. 

"Silence  this  instant,"  he  whispered,  "or  I  will  silence  you 
forever." 

He  raised  his  heavy  loaded  hunting-whip,  and  the  horrible  ex- 
pression of  his  face  told  too  well  his  intention  ;  but  before  it 
could  descend,  a  heavy  blow  sent  him  reeling  several  paces,  while 
his  intended  victim  was  violently  lorn  from  his  grasp.  On  re- 
covering his  feet,  Paine's  first  impulse  was  to  attack  young  Dar- 
rock, who  held  Helen  in  his  arms,  but  Harry's  timely  apjiearanco 
caused  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  without  a  word  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  dashing  madly  down  the  green  lane  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

"  Bring  some  water,  quick  !"  Hamilton  exclaimed,  as  Harry, 
breathless  and  pale  with  alarm,  came  up  to  him.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  struck  her,  she  has  only  fainted  with  terror." 

But  all  their  efforts  to  restore  the  poor  girl  to  animation  proved 
fruitless.  In  vain  Harry  dipped  her  scarf  in  the  cool  waters  of 
the  brook  and  bathed  the  white  temples  ;  in  vain  they  held  her 
hands  and  called  her  name  ;  she  laid  in  a  deep  swoon,  which  to 
their  inexperience  seemed  actual  death. 

"  He  has  killed  her,  I  am  afraid,"  Harry  said  at  last,  in  a  voice 
of  agony. 

"  He  shall  never  live  to  know  it.  Let  us  take  her  home,"  was 
his  friend's  reply. 

But  Harry  was  rudely  repulsed  when  he  oH^ered  to  assist,  and 
one  glance  at  Darrock's  pale  face  and  knitted  brows  told  him  a 
secret  he  had  not  dreamed  of.  In  that  face  he  also  read  a  depth 
of  agony  too  intense  for  words,  and  wisely  kept  silence  until  they 
reached  the  house,  and  Helen  was  given  to  Bertha's  care.  Even 
then  Hamilton  refused  to  leave  her,  and  while  Bertha  and  the 
maids  busied  themselves  in  applying  restoratives,  and  Harry  went 
to  find  his  uncle,  Darrock  knelt  beside  the  sofa  with  that  fair, 
pale  face  resting  on  his  arm.  The  color  came  back  to  check  and 
lip  at  last,  and  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  cried  : 

"  O,  Hamilton,  save  mo  !"  And  she  clung  to  him  in  an  agony 
of  terror. 

"  My  darling,  you  are  safe,  you  are  at  home,"  he  whispered, 
while  Bertha  quietly  took  the  girls  out  of  the  room. 

By  the  time  that  her  father  came  Helen  was  much  better;  but 
for  a  few  days  she  was  too  weak  to  leave  the  house,  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  young  Darrock  did  not  allow  those  pleasant  hours 
of  close  companionship  to  pass  unimproved.  At  all  events,  the 
family  by  common  consent  yielded  to  him  the  pleasing  task  of 
entertaining  the  fair  invalid,  and  I  believe  he  conscientiously  per- 
formed his  duty,  for  Helen  was  never  heard  to  complain  that  the 
time  passed  slowly,  though  Harry,  wicked  HaiTy,  said  they  made 
slow  progress  with  tho  entertaining  books  he  lent  them.  It  was 
carefully  kept  secret  from  Helen  that  Calvin  Paine  was  dead,  but  it 
was  actually  true  that  the  day  after  she  saw  him  his  body  was 
found  at  tho  foot  of  a  dangerous  clitt'  a  few  miles  from  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's residence.  His  horse  lay  beside  him  so  badly  injured 
that  it  had  to  be  shot,  and  it  was  supposed  that  while  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  riding  at  his  usual  headlong  pace,  he  had 
spuned  his  unfortunate  steed  over  the  ridge. 

As  Bertha  was  preparing  for  her  marriage,  Hamilton  urged  that 
it  would  be  pleasanter  for  all  parties  that  the  two  weddings  should 
take  place  at  once,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  having  given  his  consent 
to  the  plan,  Helen  found  it  in  vain  to  resist  their  united  entreaties. 
Hurried  though  pleasant  preparations  were  the  consequence,  and 
according  to  Harry  the  house  soon  become  unbearable ;  never- 
theless, both  he  and  Hamilton  spent  an  unreasonably  large  por- 
tion of  their  time  within  doors,  and  caused  serious  delay  to  the 
dress-makers  by  always  detaining  the  ladies  down  stairs  just  when 
they  were  wanted  most. 

As  Hamilton  intended  taking  his  wife  to  Europe  with  him,  the 
double  marriage  took  place  on  the  morning  of  their  de])arture. 
Captain  Stevenson  giving  the  brides  away  and  accompanying 
them  all  on  board  the  ship.  Nothing  but  Darrock's  solemn  pro- 
mise that  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his  affairs  at  home  he  would 
return  again,  would  have  induced  the  old  gentleman  to  part  with 
his  only  child,  or  Helen  to  leave  her  father,  but  assured  of  that 
they  parted  cheerfully. 

Bertha  and  Harry  were  also  to  return,  for  she  had  not  permit- 
ted him  to  sell  the  beautiful  home  he  first  purchased  in  the  hope 
of  winning  her,  and  there  were  few  attractions  for  the  orphan  in 
her  native  land.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  in  speaking 
of  her  early  days.  Bertha  learned  that  Hamilton  Darrock  was  tho 
young  officer  who  had  so  kindly  taken  her  home  from  the  bar- 
racks on  the  day  her  mother  died.  Helen  declared  that  to  make 
the  romance  perfect  it  ought  to  have  ended  in  Hamilton's  marry- 
ing Bertha,  but  Harry  loudly  proclaimed  his  dislike  to  all  ro- 
mances, and  his  conviction  that  the  story  had  ended  precisely  as 
it  ought.  Of  their  voyage  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  say,  it 
passed  so  pleasantly  that  the  ladies  scarcely  rejoiced  when  it  was 
at  an  end ;  neither  can  wc  accompany  them  through  the  pleasant 
tour  they  made  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  to  all  the  most  cele- 
brated places  on  the  continent.  One  year  spent  in  travelling  sat- 
isfied all  bunds,  and  they  gladly  turned  homewards  once  more. 
Not  even  the  blue  skies  of  Italy  could  tempt  Helen  to  forget  her 


native  land,  whose  cold  winters  she  declares  are  necessary  to  make 
one  enjoy  summer  when  it  comes. 

Harry  and  Bertha  have  long  since  given  up  wandering  and  sot- 
tied  down  into  quiet  home-keeping  folks.  She  looks  matronly 
surrounded  by  her  large  family  of  rosy  children,  and  Harry  is  not 
as  particular  as  he  once  was  about  such  trifles  as  gloves,  vests  and 
those  items  which  once  absorbed  the  best  part  of  his  time  and 
attention.  He  is  an  amateur  farmer  now,  and  discourses  learned- 
ly on  phosphates,  subsoil,  etc.  They  are  the  happiest  couple  I 
know  of,  unless  it  may  be  Hamilton  Darrock  and  his  wife,  who 
together  have  visited  about  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth. 
Helen  says,  "  When  we  were  at  Gibraltar,"  or  "  The  first  week 
wc  spent  at  San  Francisco,"  as  indifferently  as  other  ladies  speak 
of  their  annual  visit  to  Saratoga  or  the  White  Mountains,  and 
listens  to  her  husband's  proposal  of  a  six  months  cruise  with  no 
more  surprise  than  many  feel  at  the  offer  of  a  week's  vacation  in 
the  country. 

If  Captain  Stevenson  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  them  for  lead- 
ing what  he  calls  a  "  vagrant  life,"  ho  manages  to  console  himself 
tolerably  well  by  paying  long  visits  to  Bertha  and  her  family,  and 
as  Helen  has  no  children,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  a  merry 
rogue  to  whom  the  old  gentleman  is  godfather  will  by-and-by  be 
his  heir.  Bertha  has  also  promised  that  whenever  Helen  shall 
settle  down  for  life  they  shall  have  her  boy  Darrock,  Hamilton's 
name-child  and  adopted  son. 


OLD  KKKTUCK. 

A  Kcntuckian  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  who  disdained  the 
restraints  of  a  soldier's  life,  with  his  name  on  the  musket  roll, 
preferred  "going  it  alone,"  fighting  upon  his  own  hook.  While 
the  battle  was  raging  fiercest,  and  the  shot  flying  thick  as  hail, 
carrying  death  wherever  they  fell,  Kenturk  might  have  been  seen 
stationed  under  a  tall  majde,  loading  and  firing  his  rifle,  as  per- 
fectly unconcerned  as  though  he  was  "  picking  deer."  Every 
time  he  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  a  red  coat  bit  the  dust. 
"  Old  Hickory,"  su])posing  he  had  become  separated  from  his 
company,  rode  up  to  him  to  bring  him  behind  the  redoubts,  as  he 
was  in  a  position  which  exposed  his  person  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Hallo,  my  man  !  what  regiment  do  yon  belong  to  V  said  the 
general. 

"Regiment!"  answered  Kentuck.  "Hold  on,  yonder'*  an- 
other of  'cm."  And  bringing  his  shooting-iron  to  his  shoulder, 
he  ran  his  eye  along  the  barrel — a  flash  followed,  and  another 
Englishman  came  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

"  Whose  company  do  you  belong  to  ?"  again  inquired  the 
general. 

"  Company  be  hanged  !"  was  the  reply  of  Kentuck,  as  ho  busied 
himself  re-loading.  "  Sec  that  ar  fellow  with  the  gold  fixins  on 
his  coat  and  boss.     Jist  watch  me  perforate  him." 

The  general  gazed  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  rifle,  and 
observed  a  British  colonel  riding  up  and  down  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  foe.  Kentuck  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  gallant 
colonel  followed  his  companions  that  Kentuck  had  laid  low  in 
death  that  day. 

"  Hurrah  for  Kentuck !"  shouted  the  free  fighter,  as  his  victim 
came  toppling  from  his  horse  ;  then  turning  to  the  general,  he 
continued,  "  I'm  fighting  on  my  own  hook,  stranger,"  and  leisure- 
ly proceeded  to  reload. — iV.  O.  Picayune. 


<  »« »  > 


A  GOOD  RESOLUTION. 

If  you  have  been  once  beguiled,  and  have  seen  others  sink,  let 
your  resolution  be  doubly  fortified  against  the  allurements  in  fu- 
ture. Sir  Matthew  Hale,  while  a  young  man,  s]jent  an  evening 
with  a  feasting  party,  when  one  of  them  drank  to  such  excess, 
that  he  fell  down  dead  in  the  midst  of  them.  They  hastily  sep- 
arated, and  Hale  was  so  shocked  that  he  resolved  never  again  to 
mix  in  such  society,  or  drink  another  health  while  he  lived  ;  and  he 
faithfully  kept  his  resolution.  But  was  it  necessary,  you  may  ask, 
to  lay  himself  under  rigorous  restraint  approaching  to  austerity 'i 
It  might  be,  or  it  might  not  be,  for  this  is  a  point  of  moral  casuis- 
try not  always  easily  to  be  settled  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  best  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  The  anecdote  above  given  brings  to  mind  a  cir- 
cumstance related  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Haller.  His  social 
disposition  and  the  excitement  of  his  companions,  having  in  a 
convivial  party  betrayed  him  into  an  act  of  intemperance,  this 
solitary  deviation  into  excess  so  strongly  impressed  his  mind  with 
ingenuous  shame  that  he  instantly  formed  a  resolution  to  abstain 
from  wine  in  future,  and  adopted  astrictnessof  morals  from  which 
he  never  dejiarted.  We  should  not  have  had  a  pillar  of  the  law 
and  a  pattern  of  integrity  in  Hale,  or  an  ornament  of  literature 
and  philosophy  in  Haller,  had  either  of  them  been  given  up  to 
drinking. — London  Mw/azinc. 


STRIDULOUS  SOPR.iKOS. 

Mingling  with  these  inarticulate  sounds  in  the  low  murmur  of 
memory,  are  the  echoes  of  certain  voices  I  have  heard  at  rare  in- 
tervals. I  grieve  to  sny  it,  but  our  people,  1  think,  have  not  gen- 
erally agreeable  voices.  'I'lie  marrowy  organism,  with  skins  that 
shed  water  like  the  backs  of  ducks,  with  smooth  surfaces  neatly 
padded  beneath,  and  velvet  linings  to  their  singing-pipes,  are  not 
so  common  among  us  as  that  other  pattern  of  humanity  with  an- 
gular outlines  and  plain  surfaces,  and  integuments,  hair  like  tho 
fibrous  covering  of  a  cocoa-nut  in  gloss  and  suppleness  as  well  as 
color,  and  voices  at  once  thin  and  strenuous, — acidulous  enough 
to  produce  effervescence  with  alkalis,  and  stridulous  enough  to 
sing  duets  with  the  katydids.  I  think  our  conversational  soprano, 
as  sometimes  beard  in  the  ears,  arising  from  a  group  of  young 
persons  of  the  female  sex,  wo  will  say,  who  have  bustled  in  lull- 
dressed,  engaged  in  loud  strident  speech,  and  who,  after  free  dis- 
cussion, have  fixed  on  two  or  more  of  the  double  seats,  which 
having  secured,  they  ])roceed  to  eat  ajiijles  and  hand  round  da- 
guerreotypes,— I  say,  I  think  the  conversational  soprano,  heard 
under  these  circumstances,  would  not  be  among  the  alluremenis 
the  old  Enemy  would  put  in  rcqni.-ilioii  were  he  getting  up  a  new 
temptation  of  St.  Anthony. — Allanlic  Montlily. 
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principle.  The  animal  was  a  terror  to  his  rulers ;  the  administra- 
tive groom  kept  the  door  of  the  stable  perpetually  closed,  or  opened 
it  by  fits  and  starts,  to  introduce  food  with  a  "  long  pole  ;"  till  at 
last  the  creature  grew  wild  with  bondage,  and  was  wont  to  reduce 
any  new  stall  in  which  he  was  placed  "  to  lucifer  matches  "  by  his 
frantic  beliaviour.  He  was  under  a  repressive  system  analogous 
to  that  established  in  Paris,  and  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of 
^meute.  All  these  restraints  which  harassed  the  poor  animal  until 
he  was  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  were  pronounced  to  be  "  necessary  " 
by  the  authorities  of  that  day.  Mr.  Rarey  throws  open  the  stable 
door,  approaches  the  noble  beast  with  nothing  but  the  words  of 
kindness,  and  governs  him  as  if  the  hand  of  the  master  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  spell.  There  is  no  secret  in  the  principle.  Mr.  Rarey 
has  studied  the  nature  of  the  animal  to  be  governed,  and  rules  him 
by  calling  forth  the  motives  of  the  horse  himself  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  exactly  the  same  method  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
human  biped.  Any  true  friend  of  Louis  Napoleon  who  does  not 
wish  him  to  be  thrown  off  the  saddle  and  trampled  on,  would  per- 
haps hint  to  him  that  a  method  so  successful  with  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  tlie  zebra,  might  not  be  altogether  impracticable  with  the 
Frencli  nation. — London  Paper. 
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THE   CHILDREN   OF   THE   RICH. 


MR.  R.\RE¥'S  MORAL. 

In  France  they  arc  going  through  the  hard  and  apparently  im- 
practicable lesson  of  trying  to  eat  their  horses  ;  in  England  we  are 
learning  to  make  friends  of  our  horses  ;  and  the  lesson  taught  by 
practical  Mr.  Rarey  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  more  successful 
and  profitable  than  that  inculcated  by  the  philosophic  Geoffroi 
St.  Hilaire.  By  degrees  Mr.  Rarey's  system,  which  has  hitherto 
been  told  as  a  secret  to  six  or  seven  hundred  people  who  paid  ten 
guineas  apiece  for  the  exclusive  information,  is  gradually  oozing 
out ;  and  no  confidences  are  broken  when  some  slight  hints  of  his 
last  lecture  in  London  are  given  to  an  expectant  public.  At  that 
meeting  the  new  pupils  found  their  teacher  in  the  riding  enclosure 
of  a  Roundhouse ;  the  famous  horse  "  Cruiser,"  "  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind,"  assisted  at  the  stance.  He  showed  his  regenerated 
condition  by  a  subdued,  perhaps  saddened,  yet  mild  and  contem- 
plative demeanor.  The  horse  who  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of 
the  lecture  appears  to  have  been  an  animal  of  no  peculiar  vices. 
The  professor  went  through  his  method  before  his  pupils,  explain- 
ing each  part  of  the  process  as  he  executed  it ;  making  no  secret, 
showing  that  he  relied  upon  no  trick,  and  avowing  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  that  his  discovery  rested  exclusively  upon  an  obser- 
vation of  the  horse,  of  his  disposition,  of  the  motives  which  work 
within  the  recesses  of  the  equine  breast.  Without  drugs,  without 
aids  and  appliances,  without  a  whip,  spur  or  threat,  meeting  the 
horse  a-s  a  stranger,  Mr.  Rarey  can  reduce  him  at  once  to  his  will, 
make  him  follow  his  new  master,  lie  down,  turn  over,  take  the 
teacher's  head  between  his  legs,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sofa,  listen 
to  the  beating  of  a  drum,  not  only  without  fear  or  anger,  but  on 
this  occa.sioii  with  a  liveliness  as  marked  as  the  obedience;  the 
horse  being  perfectly  docile  and  positively  "  frisky." 

A  boimebuiidie  was  reserved  for  the  conclusion.  No  horse,  how- 
ever savage,  is  proved  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new 
master ;  but  a  question  had  arisen  whether  the  system  would  hold 
good  with  the  congener  of  the  horse,  the  hitherto  untameable 
xebra.  The  Zoological  Society  kindly  placed  one  of  these  ani- 
mals at  the  professor's  disposal.  Neither  blandishments  nor  bis- 
cuits had  ever  yet  subdued  this  creature  to  rational  demeanor; 
and  the  zebra  entered  the  enclosure  with  every  sign  of  furious  dis- 
Uke  for  the  whole  transaction.  Indeed,  though  not  entirely  un- 
convinced by  Mr.  Rarey's  peculiar  logic,  he  kept  up  to  the  last  a 
savage  scream  by  way  of  protest,  and  before  leaving  the  enclosure 
bit  defiantly  at  one  of  the  grooms,  as  if  to  prove  tliat  his  temper 
was  substantially  that  which  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  But 
he  could  not  wholly  withstand  the  firm  gentleness  of  the  horse- 
master.  Although  with  a  reluctant  cry,  he  obeyed  even  us  the 
horses  had  done ;  he  followed,  he  lay  down,  he  turned  over  in  the 
tiew  equine  fashion  ;  and  at  last  he  submitted  to  be  patted  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  Mr.  liurey's  fair  pupils.  And  tliose  who,  when  he 
sprung  into  the  enclosure,  looked  to  the  strength  of  the  barrier 
which  protected  them  as  their  only  safety,  now  approached  him 
without  fear  or  hesitation. 

Mr.  Rarey  calls  the  principle  of  his  method  "  my  discovery," 
and  justly ;  for  if  some  have  before  stumbled  upon  its  guiding 
principle,  they  have  not  generalized  it,  constructed  an  art  upon  it, 
or  reduced  it  to  a  system.  If  we  may  now  believe  the  stories  of 
those  "whisperers"  who  have  subdued  the  horse  to  their  will,  they 
have  either  arrived  at  their  secret  without  understanding  it,  which 
is  most  probable,  or  they  treated  their  secret  as  empirics,  and  kept 
it  to  themselves.  Numbers,  from  the  Arab  of  the  desert  to  the 
commones!  omnibus-driver,  liave  found  that  something  nwre  than 
the  principle  of  kindness  could  master  the  horse.  It  is  the  estab- 
lishing u  complete  mental  coniniuiiication  with  the  beast.  Thus, 
amongst  the  obscurest  hackney  carriage  drivers  uf  the  metropolis, 
there  is  a  man  who  can  put  a  pair  of  cattle,  not  remarkable  in 
appearance  or  condition,  to  liigli  speed  in  trotting  or  galloping, 
simply  by  the  sound  ol  his  feet  upon  the  footboard  ;  can  evoke 
signs  of  sympathy  from  them  by  a  kind  word  ;  and  can  in  this 
way  beat  the  finest  horses  and  the  most  disiiiiguished  drivers, 
though  one  of  his  humble  beasts  had  been  literally  rescued  from 
the  knacker's.  This  is  a  kind  of  competition  with  the  knacker 
rather  more  successful  than  that  which  M.  St.  Hilaire  and  his  pu- 
pils are  attempting  in  France,  with  what  stomach  they  can. 

Mr.  Rarey's  success  has  of  course  prompted  a  very  obvious  and 
natural  question.     A  learned  witness  before  the  select  committee 


on  medical  qualifications,  early  in  the  century,  being  asked  wheth- 
er he  prescribed  for  animals,  answered,  "  Yes,  I  sometimes  doc- 
tors cows,  and  sometimes  humans."  Mr.  Rarey  has  shown  the 
true  principle  of  government  for  horses  ;  he  has  extended  his  sys- 
tem to  zebras  ;  we  know  on  the  authority  of  the  poem,  "  It  I  liad 
a  donkey,"  that  the  system  may  be  extended  to  asses,  and  why 
should  it  stop  short  of  "  humans  ?"  It  is  evidently  very  sound 
economy.  Even  as  applied  to  horses  alone,  it  must  result  in  many 
kinds  of  saving.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nervous  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  whipping  and  scourging,  now  proved  to  be  use- 
less, has  occasioned  more  wear  and  tear  than  all  that  hard  work, 
even  of  a  London  omnibus  horse,  which  dooms  him  to  the  knack- 
er's in  five  years. 

Our  humble  friend,  the  Rarey  "born  to  blush  unseen,"  has 
proved  that  the  horse's  life  may  be  extended  beyond  the  knacker's 
term.  How  much  of  risk  and'  injury,  if  not  of  death,  has  been 
caused  by  the  viciousness  or  imperfect  management  of  the  horse  ! 
We  have  found  a  way  by  which  the  animal  can  be  rendered  more 
valuable,  and  the  premium  on  life  assurance,  even  for  "sporting 
gents,"  reduced.  But  how  vast  the  economy  if  the  same  principle 
could  be  extended  to  the  human  animal  !  There  is  not  a  country 
in  the  world  where  the  saving  would  not  exceed  the  power  of  cal- 
culation. The  treatment  which  "  Cruiser"  had  undergone  before 
the  Rarey  era,  completely  illustrates  what  we  may  call  the  Austrian 


•      THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  RICH  AND  POOR. 

The  two  pictures  now  open  before  us  present  one  of  those  strong 
and  affecting  contrasts  which  life,  and  especially  life  in  great  cities, 
affords,  and  of  which  European  capitals  Ornish  far  more  numer- 
ous examples  than  our  own  favored  land.    In  one  of  these  sketches 
a  group  of  ragged  and  homeless  orphans  are  clinging  together  for 
mutual  protection,  like  sheep  which  have  lost  their  shepherd  on 
the  mountain  side.     Their  countenances  do  not  exhibit  early  de- 
pravity, but  misery  and  destitution.     It  is  heart-rending  to  witness 
the  keenest  sorrows  of  life  descend  thus  early  upon  tender  child- 
hood.    The  contrasting  picture  represents  the  darling  offspring  of 
rich  parents,  reposing  in  a  comfortable  bed,  surrounded  by  every 
luxury,  yet  unspoiled  by  wealth,  and  folding  its  little  innocent 
hands  in  prayer.     The  figure  calls   to  mind  an  exquisite  little 
French  poem,  unequalled  for  tenderness  and  grace,  from  the  pen 
of  Madame  Desbords-Valmore,  entitled  "  The  Child's  Pillow." 
We  have  vainly  essayed  to  render  this  into  rhyme,  and  our  read- 
ers must  accept  our  apology  with  the  following  literal  prose  trans- 
lation : — "Dear  little  pillow!   soft  and  warm  benealh  my  head, 
full  of  choice  plumage,  white  and  made  for  me,  when  winds  and 
wolves  and  tempests  terrify,  dear  little  pillow,  how  sweetly  I  sleep 
on  thee  !     Many  children,  poor,  naked,  motherless  and  homeless, 
have  no  pillow  to  sleep  upon  !     They  are  always  sleepy — O  bitter 
fate !  mother,  sweet  mother,  it  makes  me  mourn.     And  when  I 
have  prayed  God  for  all  these  little  angels  who  have  no  pillow,  I 
kiss  my  own,  and  in  the  sweet  nest  you  have  arrayed  for  my  feet, 
I, bless  you,  mother,  from  my  inmost  heart.     I  shall  not  wake  till 
the  first  light  of  dawn  on  the  blue  curtain — it  is  so  cheerful  to  the 
sight !     I  am  going  to  murmur  my  tenderest  prayer.     Give  me 
one  more  kiss,  mother,  and  good-night !"     Tuk  Prater  :  "  God 
of  children,  the  heart  of  a  little  girl  full  of  prayer  is  here  beneath 
her  hands.     Alas  !  they  tell  me  of  orphans  with  no  home.    In  the 
future,  good  God,  make  no  more  orphans.     Let  a  pardoning  an- 
gel come  down  in  the  night  to  answer  the  moaning  voices  of  the 
sufferers,  and  place  a  little  pillow  under  the  head  of  the  poor, 
motherless  child,  so  that  it  can  sleep  soundly." — Of  course  no 
prosaic  translation  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beautiful 
melody  of  the  original.     The  authoress  being  asked  by  a  friend 
what  happy  moment  of  her  life  gave  birth  to  such  exquisite  verses, 
replied,  "  '  The  Little  Pillow  '  was  found,  one  evening,  all  written, 
beside  a  cradle  which  then  enclosed  my  life.     It  was  at  Lyons, 
opposite  the  coast  of  Fourvieres.     The  child  was  half  asleep,  the 
nightingale  was  singing,  and  the  mother  as  happy  as  one  can   be 
in  heaven."     It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  however  inclined  to 
prefer  ancient  to  modern  compositions,  to  find   in  the   choicest 
souvenirs  of  French  literature,  any  poetry  preferable  to  these  stan- 
zas, written  by  a  mother  at  her  child's  bedside,  even  if  we  quote 
the  far-famed  "  Lines  to  my  first-born,"  attributed  to  Clotilde   de 
Surville  : 

•'My  darling  child,  true  portmit  of  thy  sire, 

Sleep  on  the  breast  thy  sweet  lips  hiive  caressed ; 
Sleep,  sweetest,  on  thy  un>thcr'.s  bosom  clo^e 

Thy  gentle  cyos  by  tilumber's  weight  oppressed." 
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T<»  CORRESPONDENTS. 

grnrTiiiAN. — To  make  court  pl.iftcr.  dif^olve  half  an  ounce  of  benzoin  in  recti- 
fied l>pirit;  Ftrnin  it.  .mrt  next  tiisfoWe  nn  ounce  of  i,«int'lasB  in  half  a  pint 
of  hot  water.  Ktrnin  this  and  add  it  to  the  other  liquid.  Set  them  aside  to 
cool,  when  a  jelly  will  be  formed.  Warm  this  jolly,  and  brush  it  ten  or 
tvfelve  times  over  a  piece  of  thin  black  silk  stretched  smooth.  This  being 
dune,  and  the  silk  dry,  pass  the  brush  over  it  dipped  in  a  solution  of  four 
ounces  of  Chian  turpentine  in  six  ounces  of  tincture  of  benzoin. 

Epicure. — The  ingredients  frctiuently  employed  in  i.  aking  what  is  called 
French  mustard  are  (lour  of  mustard,  n  little  dried  mint,  or  any  other  herb 
of  that  kind,  and  a  little  salt.  The.^e  ingredients  are  mi.xed  with  the  sweet 
must  of  wine.  Vinegar  may  he  used  instead  of  the  must — but  in  tliis  case, 
the  best  white  wine  vinegar  must  be  procured. 

JuvKMs. — The  Spanish  cortcs  is  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  tlie  kingdom. 
It  is  composed  of  nobility,  clergy  and  representatives  of  cities,  and  in  some 
measure  it  corresponds  with  the  parliament  of  Great  Hritain. 

IlEAnKR. — The  siege  of  Frederickshall  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
of  Charles  XII..  of  Sweden,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  before  its 
walls,  and  while  in  the  trenches,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  examining 
the  works.  He  was  found  in  that  position,  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  a  prayer-book  in  his  pocket.  Dec.  11.  1718  It  is  now  generally  sup- 
poseti  that  a  pistol  fired  by  some  near  and  traitorous  liand  closed  the  career 
of  this  celebrated  monarch,  who  was  too  aptly  styled  the  *'  Madman  of  the 
North.  ' 

A  Student. — The  word  fast,  in  the  sense  of  abstinence,  comes  to  ns  from  the 
Saxon  verb  /estan,  or  fasinn — to  keep,  to  observe,  to  hold,  or  stop. 

S.  M. — The  Fou  dling  Hospital  at  Mo.ecow,  built  by  Catherine  II.,  wius  an  im- 
mense aud  costly  edifice,  in  which  eight  tliousand  infant  children  were  suc- 
cored. The  London  Foundling  Hospital  was  projected  by  Thomas  Coram, 
a  benevolent  sea  captain. 

An  Old  Sun.scRiuEn. — In  England,  tiio  rose  was  first  used  as  a  device  by  the 
sons  of  Edward  III.  John,  of  Oaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  chose  the  red 
rose  as  the  badge  of  his  family,  and  his  brother  Edward.  Duke  of  York, 
adopted  the  whit*  rose.  These  devices  were  worn  as  badges  of  distinction 
by  the  respective  followers  of  tlie  two  rival  princes  in  the  sanguinary  wars 
whicli  ensued  between  the  houses  of  York  and  lAiicaster.  When,  in  1486, 
the  marriage  ot  Henry  VII.  with  the  Prince-*s  ElizJihctli  efTectcd  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  hostile  families,  the  two  roses,  united  together,  became 
tile  royal  tiadge  of  England.  Hence,  the  rose  which  in  nature  is  red.  striped 
witli  whit*^  lias  received  the  name  of  tlie  "  York  aud  I..aiicastcr  Kose." 

Matilda. — Vaiiis  are  the  saints  or  holy  men  of  Barbary.  They  are.  however, 
more  commonly  designated  Marabouts.  They  are  a  sort  of  monks,  living  in 
cells  or  temples.     Their  places  of  habitation  are  likewise  called  marabouts. 

''One  of  Us."' — For  a  wedding-dress  suitable  to  a  bridegroom,  we  quote  the 
lollowing  from  RIadaine  de  Chatelaines  '-Bridal  Etiijuette:" — ''As  to  the 
bridegroom's  dress,  a  black  coat  and  trousers  and  white  waistcoat  is  the 
only  suitable  costume.  Let  us  entreat  him  not  to  commit  the  solecism 
against  good  tjisfc  of  wearing  a  white  cravat,  which  gives  an  inexpressibly 
silly  lool^  to  tlie  most  intelleetual  eouutenanee  in  the  world.'' 


Art  Scheffer. — The  death  of  thi.s  eminent  painter  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  fine  arts.  He  was  born  in  Holland,  in  179.5,  and  was 
therefore  sixty-three  years  of  age  at  tlie  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  educated  in  France,  and  was  for  some  time  instructor  of  the 
children  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  early  attracted  notice  as  an  artist 
by  the  beauty  of  his  coloring,  and  the  spiritual  aspect  of  his  por- 
traits. His  defects,  which  were  marked,  could  not  obscure  his  mer- 
its with  those  who  judge  an  artist  by  his  positive  and  not  his  nega- 
tive qualities.  Our  citizens  have  been  made  familiar  with  his  lead- 
inir  excellences  through  his  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  the  Athcnajum. 


SPLINTERS. 


....   The  steamships  "  Hermann  "  and  "  Washington,"  which 
cost  about  half  a  million  of  dollars  each,  were  sold  for  $115,000  I 

....  The  new  English  divorce  law  works  briskly.     At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  arc  17.3  petitions  for  divorce,  or  judicial  separation. 

....   Horse-flesh  doesn't  "  go  down  "  in  France  as  an  article  of 
food,  though  the  learned  pretend  to  smack  their  lips  at  it. 

....   Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  the  inventor  of  screw  propulsion,  has 
been  publicly  entertained  in  London,  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

....  A  photograph  has  been  successfully  made  of  a  shell  in  the 
act  of  explosion  at  Woolwich,  Knghind.     What  next? 

....  A  cargo  of  llamas  has  arrived  at  Gla.sgow  from  America. 
The  view  is  to  acclimatise  and  breed  them  in  Scotland  like  sheep. 

....   Cherubini's  once  famous  opera,   "Ladoiska,"  is  about  to 
be  revived  at  Berlin.     The  music  used  to  be  the  rage  here. 

....   The  savage  custom  of  cutting  off  prisoners'  noses  has 
been  revived  in  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins. 

...     A  shark  wa,s  killed  at  New  Orleans,  recently,  which  mea.s- 
ured  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  diameter. 

....   If  yon  should  build  schools  without  playgrounds,  nobody 
would  get  beyond  short  division  in  a  lifetime. 

....   William  H.  Russell,  the  army  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  gets  $10,000  a  year,  and  all  expenses  paid. 

....   It  is  said  that  a  man  who  is   hung  does  not  ])ay  the  debt 
of  nature,  but  simply  gets  an  extension. 

...   A  catfish,  weighing   124  pounds,    was  caught  lately  in 
Kansas  River,  Kansas.     Its  length  was  five  feet  two  inches. 

. .    .  Fourteen  hundred  tavern  licences  were  granted  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  lately.     They  cost  $.50  each. 

Somebody  advertises  to   "  sit  up  "  with  the  sick  for  $1  50 

per  night — delirium  tremens,  double  price. 

At  St.  Louis  a  man  was  fined  $100  for  carrying,  conceal- 
ed, a  pair  of  iron  knuckles.     A  just  sentence. 

....  A  judge  out  in  Indiana  has  decided  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  t!ix  the  people  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  total   produce  of  a  single  fly  in  one  summer  is  esti- 
mated at  2,080,320  flies.     What  becomes  of  them  all  "> 

....   Evil  company  is  like  tobacco  smoke — you  cannot  be  Ion" 
in  its  presence  without  carrying  away  a  taint  of  it. 

....   There  are  4607  lawyers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  inclad- 
ing  1800  in  New  York  city.     Happy  New  York ! 

....   There  is  a  tragedian  in   England  with  the  remarkable 
name  of  Edmonstone  Shirra.     We  pity  liira. 

....   He  only  is  independent  who  can  maintain  himself  by  his 
own  exertions,  unaided  and  alone. 


BURIED  CANNON  IN  INDIA. 

The  English  in  India  have  been  yery  much  surprised  at  the 
abundant  supply  of  cannon  which  the  native  troops  have  been  able 
to  command  during  the  present  war.  These  guns  are  not  of  Brit- 
ish origin,  but  of  native  manufacture,  and  never  belonged  to  the 
British  government.  The  fact  at  length  became  apparent  that 
many  of  the  native  chiefs  had  had  guns  buried  for  a  long  time, 
and  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke  was 
matured,  the  manufacture  of  new  guns  was  commenced,  the  pieces 
being  concealed  in  the  ground  as  fast  as  they  were  made.  This 
circumstance  shows  very  clearly  that  the  present  disturbance  in 
India  is  something  more  than  a  mere  revolt  of  the  dissatisfied  na- 
tives in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company ;  that  it  is  in  fact, 
as  wc  had  occasion'to  remark  recently,  a  general  movement  of  the 
people  of  Hindostan,  to  rid  their  country  of  the  oppression  which 
has  been  fastened  upon  them  by  fraud  and  violence. 

The  further  fact  that  the  Company  authorities,  previous  to  the 
war,  did  not  in  a  single  instance  discover  the  making  of  these 
guns,  or  their  concealment,  shows  that  the  feeling  of  hostility  to 
British  rule  must  have  been  very  strong  and  general ;  otherwise 
the  knowledge  of  a  movement  of  such  belligerent  significance,  and 
in  its  nature  so  easily  cognizable,  could  not  have  been  so  faithfully 
concealed  from  the  British.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
Indian  guns  are  old  ones,  as  shown  by  those  which  have  been 
captured  from  the  natives,  and  had  been  buried  for  a  long  time, 
against  the  day  of  vengeance.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
British  have  held  sway  in  India  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
the  preserving  of  these  guns  and  their  ultimate  resurrection,  to  be 
turned  against  the  invaders,  is  a  most  significant  commentary  up- 
on the  nature  of  the  British  rule  in  that  country.  The  hoarded 
vengeance  of  generations  has  at  length  burst  forth,  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  to-day  are  now  eating  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  tree  which 
their  predecessors  have  planted.  If  every  Englishman  should  be 
driven  from  the  country,  and  every  fabric  of  oppression  which 
they  have  reared  there,  should  be  torn  down,  and  salt  strewed 
upon  their  foundations,  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  would 
bo  no  more  than  vindicated,  and  a  bare  retribution  only  would 
overtake  the  uprooted  oppressors  of  an  inoffensive  people. 


THE  SPEED  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  "  speed  of  thought "  has  hitherto  been  a  very  indefinite  ex- 
pression, hut  Mr.  Fizeau,  a  French  mechanician,  has  invented  a 
machine,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  actually  measures  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  nervous  impulse.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  sensa- 
tions are  transmitted  to  the  brain  at  the  rate  of  speed  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  per  second,  or  about  one  fifth  as  fast  as 
sound ;  that  the  brain  requires,  on  an  average,  one  tenth  of  a 
second  to  transmit  its  orders  to  the  nerves  presiding  over  volun- 
tary motion ;  that  the  time  required  to  transmit  an  order  from  the 
motor  nerves  to  the  muscles  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  required  by 
the  nerves  of  sensation  to  transmit  a  sensation  ;  and  that  the 
whole  operation  requires  from  one  and  a  quarter  tenths  to  two 
tenths  of  a  .second,  the  time  v.irying  with  different  individuals. 
Hence,  wlien  we  speak  of  an  active,  ardent  mind,  or  one  that  is 
slow,  cold  or  apathetic,  we  are  not  indulging  in  a  mere  figure  of 
speech. 


i  ^  •  ^  > 


The  Suburbans. — About  this  time  those  of  our  business  men 
who  reside  out  of  town  may  well  crow  over  the  denizens  of  the 
city.  The  sea.son  of  storms  has  passed  away,  and  in  their  place 
they  are  lu.xuriating  in  green  trees,  perfumed  meadows,  fragrant 
fields,  orchards  teeming  with  fruit,  pure  air,  fire-flics,  butterflies, 
birds,  and  all  sorts  of  rural  blessings,  to  say  nothing  of  rides,  pic- 
nics and  rambles.  What  if  they  do  h.ave  to  carry  bundles  and 
meat-baskets,  and  serve  as  travelling  penny-postmen,  and  run  for 
the  ears — verily  they  have  their  compensation  now.  Our  turn  will 
come  with  the  equinoctial  and  winter  storms. 


Sheridan  and  Walker. — Sheridan  agreed  with  Walker  that 
the  pronunciation  of  wind  should  be  wynde,  but  insisted,  contrary 
to  Walker,  that  gold  should  be  pronounced  goold.  Mr.  Sheridan 
tells  us  that  Swift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced  wind  with  a 
short  i,  by  saying,  "  I  have  a  great  minn'd  to  finn'd  why  you  pro- 
nounce it  winn'd."  An  illiberal  critic  retorted  this  upon  Mr. 
Sheridan,  by  saying,  "If  I  may  be  so  boold,  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  toold  why  you  pronounce  it  goold." 


Delicious  Eating. — Trout  are  indisputably  delicious  eating, 
but  trout  themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  very  particular  about  what 
they  feed  on.  At  least  an  account  from  Worcester  states  that  a 
gentleman,  while  on  a  piscatorial  excursion  the  other  day,  caught 
a  trout  weighing  one  and  a  quarter  pounds,  which,  when  dressed, 
was  found  to  contain  inside,  a  good-sized  me.idow  rat,  and  a  striped 
snake  two  feet  long.    A  pretty  good  stomach  full. 


Military. — The  request  of  Capt.  William  W.  Pcirce  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  command  of  the  Charlestown  City  Guards,  has 
been  granted  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Capt.  Pcirce  has  served 
in  the  militia,  as  officer  and  private,  twenty-one  years ;  has  held 
commissions  during  that  time,  seven  years.  He  is  just  such  an 
officer  as  the  service  can  least  afford  to  lose. 


Egyptian  Luxury. — In  Cairo  you  can  kill  a  man  for  five 
hundred  dollars  ;  that  is  just  the  amount  of  the  fine  the  cadi  im- 
poses on  one  gentleman  for  putting  a  bullet  through  another. 
Poor  people  can't  afford  murder — it  comes  too  high. 


A  Good  Move. — The  citizens  of  Milford  are  taking  steps  to 
establish  a  public  library. 


IS  CHITAIiRY  EXl'INCT? 

Tears  have  passed  since  Edmund  Burke  lamented  that  the  age 

of   chivalry  was  past.      His   plaint   was  uttered  at  the  period 

■when  Revolution  was  laying  the  axe  to  the  root,  not  only  of  all 

that  was  rotten  and  poisonous  in  the  old  world,  but  to  much  that 

was  venerable  and  worthy  of  honor.     Yet  the  illnstrions  orator 

was  premature  in  his  conclnsions.     Though  the  institutions  and 

forms  of  chivalry  have  given  way  to   other  and  more  available 

organizations,  though 

The  knights  are  dn«t, 
Their  swordfl  are  rust, 

Still  the  spirit  of  chivalry  survives.  No  prowess  of  mailed  knight 
is  more  worthy  of  golden  record  than  that  of  the  captain  who  re- 
fuses to  leave  his  sinking  ship  till  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
his  charge  are  cared  for.  No  deed  of  feudal  times  equals  that  of 
the  clergyman  and  physician  who  remain  at  their  posts  by  the 
sick  and  dying  while  pestilence  sweeps  through  a  plague-smitten 
city.  The  man  who  plunges  into  the  wave  to  save  a  sinking 
brother's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  as  high  and  noble  as  ever  caused  the  heart  of  errant 
knight  to  throb  within  his  bosom.  This  spirit  of  chivalry  is  far 
more  widely  disseminated  than  those  who  look  only  on  the  dark 
side  of  life  are  willing  to  admit.  If  the  good  deeds  of  men  were  as 
carefully  chronicled  as  the  bad,  it  would  be  seen  how  much  of 
heroism  this  much-abused  19th  century  contains.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  in  looking  back  to  by-gone  times,  even  to  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry, that  they  had  their  many  blemishes  and  evils — we  behold 
only  the  brightest  of  the  past.  The  present,  after  all,  has  a 
slighter  leaven  of  evil  than  the  centuries  that  have  rolled  away. 


<  »«»  » 


A  DARING  ACT. 

A  few  days  since  the  brig  Caroline,  Captain  Whitehnry,  from 
New  York  for  Aspinwall,  fell  in  with  an  abandoned  wreck,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  out  to  sea.  Upon  boarding  her,  she 
proved  to  be  the  brig  Isabek  Beurmann,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  run  into  by  a  large  ship.  She  was  completely  cut  down  on 
her  port  bow  for  some  distance  below  the  water-line,  had  six  feet 
of  water  in  her  hold,  and  was  rapidly  sinking.  Every  portable 
thing  of  value  had  been  removed,  and  her  boats  were  on  board. 
This  indicated  that  the  people  who  were  on  board  had  been  res- 
cued, and  had  time  to  remove  their  valuable  effects.  Captain 
Whitcbury  immediately  set  his  crew  to  work  to  stop  the  leak,  by 
drawing  canvass  over  the  bow,  and  to  pump  her  out ;  and  in 
twelve  hours  he  had  freed  her  from  water.  His  mate,  John  Por- 
ter, and  two  seamen  then  volunteered  to  undertake  the  perilous 
task  of  taking  the  vessel  into  port  in  that  precarious  condition, 
and  after  several  days  of  cautions  navigation,  and  constant  work 
at  the  pumps,  succeeded  in  their  undertaking.  The  brig  was  car- 
ried into  New  York,  and  became  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to 
nautical  men,  who  were  amazed  at  the  daring  enterprise  of  the 
intrepid  navigators.  The  present  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  is 
estimated  .it  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  will  pay  the  bold  sal- 
vors a  very  handsome  salvage.  It  appears  that  the  brig  was  run 
into  by  the  ship  Spartan,  which  was  somewhat  damaged  by  the 
shock,  but  succeeded  in  taking  off  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
Isabel  Beurmann,  and  putting  in  at  Vineyard  Sound. 


Watering-Places. — The  Herald  makes  a  good  suggestion, 
viz.,  that  families  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  sea-breezes  and  sea-bath- 
ing, should  have  cheap  houses  by  the  shore,  in  some  pleasant  lo- 
cality, dismiss  their  servants,  .and  do  their  own  household  work. 
To  people  reared  in  luxury  there  would  be  a  piquancy  in  provid- 
ing for  their  own  wants.  Mario  Antoinette  and  her  court  Ijcanties 
never  enjoyed  themselves  better  than  when  playing  dairy-maids 
in  the  little  Swiss  chalets  at  Versailles. 


<    m»^    > 


The  White  Mountains. — Thonsands  are  pouring  forth  to 
the  American  Switzerland.  It  is  easily  reached  from  Boston,  at 
a  sm.all  expense,  via.  the  Concord,  Manchester  and  Lawrence 
Railroad,  and  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad  to 
Centre  Harbor.  This  route  includes  a  trip  upon  Lake  Winnlpis- 
scogcc,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  sheets  of  water 
in  the  world. 

Bkitish  Extravagance — Mr.  Lawrence,  the  new  sergeant- 
surgeon  to  the  queen,  receives  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
"  accompanying  the  queen  to  the  field  of  battle."  The  "  field  of 
battle,"  is  the  ciimpgiound  at  Aldershot,  where  the  queen  m.ikes 
her  appearance  in  a  scarlet  jacket,  with  a  general's  plume  in  her 
hat.  Dr.  Lawrence  appears  there  mounted  on  a  tall  horse,  and  it 
seems  he  is  rather  a  "  high  charger  "  himself. 


Mania  for  Theft. — A  wealthy  widow  lady  of  Chicago,  mov- 
ing in  the  first  circles,  has  been  guilty  of  repeated  stealings  from 
a  fashionable  dry  goods  store.  When  caught,  a  valuable  lace  cap 
and  a  parasol  which  she  had  pilfered,  were  found  concealed  be- 
neath her  shawl.  The  shop-keeper  compromised  the  matter  by 
accepting  $300. 


<  ^•^  » 


Fort  Abercrombie  — By  order  of  the  war  dep.irtment,  a  mil- 
itary post,  to  be  known  as  Abercrombie,  will  be  established  on  the 
most  eligible  site  ne.-ir  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  in  Minnesota.  Two  companies  from  Fort  Ripley  and 
one  from  Fort  Ridgelev  are  charged  with  its  construction. 


Deaths  by  Lightning. — Several  deaths  have  occurred  lately 
by  imfirudcnt  exposure  during  thunder  storms.  If  at  home,  you 
should  clo.^e  the  windows  and  doors,  and  sit  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  while  the  storm  lasts. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOIIIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


\ad'$  &axmx. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"CARRIED  AWAY." 

BY   C.    H.    WRIOHT. 

Carried  away !    Dost  remember  the  eve 
■When  with  lingering  steps  I  was  taking  my  leave?— 
When,  the  day's  tedious  studies  and  tasks  nearly  done, 
Tou  finished  the  whole  by  making  a  pun? 

Carried  away !    Yes,  wc  're  "  carried  away  " 
By  the  humbugs,  and  isms  and  sells  of  the  day; 
By  spiritual  rappings,  and  every  new  notion  : 
Thus  casting  off  reason,  and  ruled  by  emotion. 

Carried  away !    Yes,  we  're  "  carried  away," 

AVhen  listening  with  joy  to  a  fair  maiden's  Lay ; 

AThcn  seated  with  her  'neath  the  silvery  moon 

And  the  bloom-laden  boughs,  your  hearts  keeping  tune. 

When  the  birds  are  asleep,  and  the  world  is  at  rest. 
And  the  dewdrops  are  glittering  on  nature's  broad  breast, 
On  so  joyous  a  journey— ah.  tell  me,  I  pray — 
Who  would  not  desire  to  be  "  carried  away  ?" 

Carried  away !    Yea,  we  're  "  carried  aw,ay  ,*' 

When  life's  feeble  taper  gives  forth  its  last  ray ; 

And  they  lay  us  to  rest  where  the  green  willows  wave. 

And  the  soft  summer  winds  play  a  dirge  o'er  our  graves. 

And  thus,  my  dear  friend,  when  life  shall  have  fled, 
And  we  take  our  place  in  the  halls  of  the  dead, 
May  our  sorrowing  friends  over  joyfully  say, 
'•  By  angelic  bands  they  were  *  carried  away.'  " 


EXCELLENCY  OF  CHRIST. 

lie  is  a  path,  if  any  be  misled ; 

lie  is  a  robe,  if  any  naked  be ; 
If  any  chance  to  hunger,  he  is  bread; 

If  any  be  a  bondman,  he  is* free  : 

If  any  be  but  weak,  how  strong  is  he! 
To  dead  men  life  he  i.s — to  sick  men.  health  ; 
To  blind  men  sight,  and  to  the  needy  wealth — 
A  treasure  without  loss,  a  treasure  without  stealth. — Fletcher. 


THE  SABBATH. 
Hail  Sabbath!— thee  I  hail,  the  poor  m.nn's  day! 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doomed 
To  eat  his  joyle.^s  bread,  lonely — the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board — screened  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat  by  neighboring  hedge  or  tree. 
But  on  this  day,  embosomed  in  his  home, 
Ue  shares  the  frugarmeul  with  those  he  loves. — Grau.V9I£. 


GRIEF. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy : 
Where  joy  most  revels  grief  doth  most  lament: 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. — ShaKSPEARE. 


(Kbtlor's  ®asg  €\iKxx. 


GOSSIP    "WITH    THE    READER. 

We  have  hail  some  terrifically  hot— literally  boiling — weather  this  summer, 
■when  even  the  Georgian  *'  shirt-collar  and  spurs  '*  were  felt  to  be  oppressive. 
Buriug  this  heated  term  we  could  look  upon  an  old  engraving  of  ours  with 
perfect  equanimity.  It  resembles  St.  Lawrence  on  his  gridiron — not  a  martyr 
at  the  stake,  but  a  martyr  made  a  steak  of.  In  our  boyish  days  this  picture 
used  to  send  us  to  bed  with  a  fit  of  the  ague,  but  now  we  look  upon  him  its 
not  a  much  greater  sufferer  than  ourselves.  We  have  quarrelled  with  our 
best  friend  for  telling  us  to  "  keep  cool;"  we  have  half  ruined  ourselves  with 
iced  cream  and  soda  water;  and  of  all  our  memories  of  these  furnace-days, 
we  have  preserved  but  one  delightful  souvenir — that  of  a  hot  saltwater  bath, 
the  most  refreshiog  luxury  that  a  sufferer  of  the  summer  solstice  can  com- 

maod People  are  bt^ginning   to   talk   languidly  about   theatricals  the 

coming  season.  Let  them  talk— we  shan't  trouble  ourselves  about  the  pros- 
pect till  September.  Our  hist  dose  was  witnessing  the  performances  of  the 
Uoazaui  ballet-troupe  at  the  Boston,  when  the  thermometer  was  about  2(KX). 
£vea  the  charming  Lainoureux  could  not  win  a  smile  from  a  melting  specta- 
tor  By  the  way,  our  charming  Mrs.  John  Wood  is  a  fixed  favorite  in  the 

land  of  goM,  and  proposes  to  remain  there,  minting  money  and  reaping  lau- 
rels, for  two  years Our  friend  ••  Acorn  '■  lately  had  his  horse  and   chaise 

Btolen  froDi  the  door  of  a  house  where  ho  was  making  a  morning  call.  He 
pursued  the  rascals  who  made  away  with  his  jjroperty.  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 
It  was  a  very  unequal  matr h — horse  against  foot— and  *'  Acorn  ■'  is  no  longer 
one  of  the  light  weights.  But  be  made  capital  time,  though  the  thermometer 
etood  at  89  in  the  shailc.  Notwithstanding  his  prowess,  it  is  untrue  that  the 
lively  correspondent  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times"  is  in  training  for  a  foot- 
race  round    the    Common Quite  an   affecting  ceremony   occurred   at 

Hempstead,  Loug  Island,  New  York,  lately — the  funeral  of  Rev.  Zachariah 
Green,  a  soldier  of  the  sword  and  the  cross,  who  fought  for  our  liberties  in 
the  battles  of  the  Kevolution,  and  when  the  good  tight  was  ended,  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  lie  was  D9  yenrs  old,  and  universally  beloved  and  re- 
spected  At  the  reform  convention  at  Uutland.  Vermont,  one  Mrs.  Julia 

Branch  introduced  a  resolution  to  the  ellect  that  "  the  slavery  and  degrada- 
tion of  women  proceeds  from  the  institution  of  marriage." Two  strong- 
minded  and  strong-handed  women  lately  had  a  regular  pri/-e-fight,  in  pugilis- 
tic costume,  near  Liverpool,  Kngland.  the  bottle-holders  being  men No 

doubt  that  Providence  has  willed  that  man  .•*hould  be  the  head  of  the  human 
race,  even  as  woman  is  its  heart;  that  he  should  be  its  strength,  and  she  its 
0olac«;  that  ho  should  be  its  wisdom,  and  she  its  grace;  that  he  should  be  its 
mind,  its  impetus,  and  its  coumge,  and  she  its  sentiment,  its   chann,  and  its 

consolation Howes  &  Oushing's  '"Great  United  St'ites  Circus"  has  been 

coining  money  In  London,  lat<;ly.  The  queen  and  royal  family  ]at*:ly  attend- 
ed a  private  perfonnance,  and  were  delighted  with  the  docility  of  the  Ameri- 
can horse,  "  Black  Eagle."  sired  by  Black  Hawk.  Among  the  accouiplitih- 
raeots  of  this  fine  animal,  a  perfect  picture  by  the  way.  he  walt/*8,  polkas. 
imitates  the  action  of  a  camel,  and  stands  erect  on  his  hind  leg.s,  like  a  trained 
dog.  What  with  this  circus  and  Mr.  Itirey,  wo  are  getting  quite  an  eques- 
trian reputation  in   England A  new  two-act  comedy  by  Tom  Taylor, 

called  *'  Going  to  the  Bad,"  i«  very  successful  at  the  Little  Olympic,  London. 
It  was  evidently  written  tor  Kobson,  for  he  is  everything  in  it;  be  is  on  the 
tUige  probably  for  an  hour  in  the  first  act.  The  piece  has  not  much  dnimatic 
merit,  aad  is  loosely  put  together  Mr.  Peter  Potts  (personated  by  Kobson) 
haa  been  a  model  young  man.  but  having  been  n-jected  by  the  lady  he  adores, 
determines  on  a  total  change  of  character—he  will  drink,  he  will  game,  he  will 
be  a  Don  Juan,  A  Miicchiavelli,  a  Cfcsar  Borgia;  but  then  he  regrets  that  he 
is  short  and  stumpy,  aud  his  hair  inclining  to  sandy,  so  that  hie  inward  wick- 


edness will  have  no  outward  Byronic  symbolisms.     However,  he  plunges  into 

all  sorts  of  wickedness,  but  finally  returns  to  propriety  and  society The 

mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power  wliich  cannot  be  wholly  idle.  If  it  is 
not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up 

in  weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wild  growth Turkey  is  rejoicing  in  the  idea  that 

Mecca  will  be  visited  this  year  by  a  considerable  number  of  pilgrims,  attract- 
ed by  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  Kaaba.  which  has  not  taken  place  since  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.     Several  Mussulmen  princes,  and  a  princess  of  the 

imperial   family,  will  form   part  of  the  sacred  caravan At  Vienna,  a 

young  married  couple,  just  eleven  days  wedded,  went,  recently,  to  the  public 
ball  of  the  Sperl.  and  took  part  in  a  waltz.  All  at  once  the  young  woman 
slid  gently  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  sank  to  the  floor.  He  thought 
she  had  fainted,  but  it  turned  out  that  she  was  dead! lu  society,  whole- 
sales don't  mix  with  retails;  raw  wool  docsu't  speak  to  half-penny  balls  of 
worsted;  tallow  in  the  cask  looks  dowu  upon  sixes  to  the  pound,  and  pig  iron 

turns  up  its  nose  at  tenpenny  nails The  editor  of  the  Pari.^  Presso  has 

been  dramatizing  the  Arctic  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  piece  i.** 
called  '-The  Polar  Seas,"  and  is  proving  very  attractive  at  the  Cirque  Olym- 
pique Id  A'ienna,  Baron  Kothschild  has  had  another  streak  of  good  for- 
tune. Recently  he  won  73,000  florins  in  the  "  lottery  of  St.  Genois."  The 
poor  servant  maids,  washerwomen  and  simpletons  of  humble  life  have  made 

up  this  purse  for   the  great  capitalist.     Truly,  Fortune  is  blind Russia 

is  accelerating  the  progress  of  her  great  lines  of  internal  improvement.  The 
railway  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Warsaw  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  the 
works  on  the  Nishni-Novogorod  and  Theodosia  lines  will  be  commenced  at 
once.  Nor  is  the  czar  unmindful  of  the  other  sources  of  national  greatness- 
trade  and  commerce.  A  company  with  a  capitjil  of  2,000.000  silver  roubles 
has  been  formed,  lately,  in  St.  Petcr.«burgh,  to  trade  with  Persia  and  Central 

Asia A  woman  deposited  her  baby  on  the   doorstep  of  a  house,  in  this 

city,  in  which  a  wealthy  family  resided,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be 
taken  in  and  cared  for.  It  was,  however,  sent  to  the  police  station  instead — 
and  the  mother,  finding  that  it  was  likely  to  be  ."^ent  to  the  city  crier,  rushed 

to  the  station,  claimed  her  progeny,  and  carried  it  home There  is  a  gang 

of  "■  regulators  "  in  the  eastern  part  of  Florida,  who  are  administering  Lynch 
law  with  great  abandon.  They  hung  five  persons  about  Tampa  Bay  within 
a  month,  for  various  offences — in  one' case  taking  a  criminal  out  of  a  court- 
room, where  he  was  on  trial  by  a  jury.  Two  women  of  ill-repute  were  taken 
up  in  Tampa,  and  whipped,  each  receiving  fifteen  lashes,  and  given  notice  to 

leave  in  twenty-four  hours A  lady  in  West  Roxbury.  Mass..  experienced 

the  benefit  of  wearing  a  hooped  skirt,  the  other  day.  She  was  attacked  by  a 
savage  dog,  which  tore  her  dress  aud  skirts  into  shreds  from  her  waist  down. 
In  the  attack  the  steel  hoops  became  so  twisted  around  the  jaws  of  the  animal 
as  to  prevent  his  tearing  her  flesh,  which  he  only  missed  by  the  thickness  of 

one  garment The  French  Gazette  Medicale  states  that,  by  an  accident, 

charcoal  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  cure  for  burns.  By  laying  a  piece  of 
cold  charcoal  upon  the  burn,  the  pain  sub.^ides  immediately.  By  leaving  the 
charcoal  on  one  hour,  the  wound  is  healed,  as  has  been  demonstrated  on  sev- 
eral occasions.    It  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and  worth  the  trial There  is  a  hen 

in  Philadelphia  which  has  recently  hatched  out  fifty-six  chickens  at  one  batch, 
of  which  all  but  twenty  are  alive!  The  lad  who  had  charge  of  the  fowl  made 
a  large  nest  in  the  ground,  and  had  the  hen  sitting  on  some  wads  of  cotton 
for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  putting  in  the  eggs.  He  then  placed  the  eggs, 
fifty-six  in  number,  under  her  in  two  tiers,  and  each  day  changing  the  tiers, 
and  placing  the  upper  one  beneath  the  other  tier.  In  twenty-one  days  the 
entire  batch  was  hatched  out  safe  and  sound  That  melancholy  conse- 
quences will  result  from  cousins  intermarrying,  is  a  fact  too  well  established 
to  admit  of  any  doubt;  and  an  instance  of  the  kind  has  just  occurred  near 
Rochester,  New  York.  Mr.  Burrell,  a  Quaker,  some  years  ago  maiTied  his 
cousin,  and  the  product  of  the  marriage  being  an  idiotic  child,  the  father 

hung  himself A  new  cent  has  been  issued  from  the  Philadelphia  mint. 

liike  the  previous  issue,  it  is  of  nickel,  and  of  the  same  size,  but  it  has  the 
head  of  an  Indian  girl  upon  one  side,  and  the  words  "  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," with  the  date.  Upon  the  reverse  is  a  wreath,  surmounted  with  a  shield, 
with  a  bunch  of  arrows  entwined  at  the  bottom,  and  the  words  '*  one  cent" 

in  the  middle  of  it An  instance  of  strange  delusion  recently  occurred  at 

Marksville.  Louisiana.  A  gentleman,  living  unhappily  with  his  wife,  some 
few  months  ago  committed  suicide.  This  so  affected  her.  that  she  often  of  a 
morning  declared  that  his  ghost  had  haunted  her  during  the  night.  One 
day  she  affirmed  that  the  devil  had  appeared  to  her,  and  after  upbraiding  her, 
stated  that  thereafter,  when  she  attempted  to  eat  and  drink,  her  food  and 
water  would  choke  her;  aud,  strange  to  say.  whenever  she  took  any  nourish- 
ment or  drank  anything,  she  was   invariably  choked.     This  continued  for 

twenty -seven  days,  when  she  died  from  pure  starvation ""It  is  said  that 

when  women  get  talking,  they  club  all  their  husbands'  faults  together — just 
as  children  club  their  cakes  and  apples,  to  make  a  common  feast  for  the  whole 
sect."     We  pronounce  that  a  libel  on  the  sex.     Women  rather  err  in  their 

devotion  than  otherwise Among  the  recent  deaths  in  New  York  was  that 

of  John  Lafarge,  one  of  her  oldest  aud  wealthiet^t  citizens.  He  was  a  French- 
man by  birth,  escaped  from  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  of  the  great  massacre. 
and  retreating  to  this  country,  resided  here  forty  years  before  death  put  an 
end  to  his  career  of  nsefulness.  He  erected  the  I^afarge  Hotel  and  Burton's 
Theatre,  as  well  as  several  other  buildings,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  an  inter- 
esting family   There  are  gooseberries  in  the  Cincinn.ati  market  which  are 

said  to  be  as  large  as  hens'  eggs It  is  stated  that  over  one-third  of  the 

grown  up  males  in  Egypt  are  minus  the  left  eye  and  right  forefinger.  By 
thufi  mutilating  themselves  they  avoid  the  conscription. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Loup  Montague's  Page.  An  Historical  Romance  of  the  19th  century.  By 
G  P.  R.  James.  Philadelphia:  Childs  &  Peterson.  12mo.  pp.  456.  1858. 
Mr.  James  is  a  veteran  story-teller,  and  almost  as  prolific  as  Dumas.  The 
novel  before  us  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  first  printed  in  this  country,  of 
which  the  author  is  now  a  resident.  It  has  an  ingenious  plot,  the  characters 
are  natural  and  well-developed,  and  the  dialogue,  aa  well  as  descriptive  por- 
tions, excellent.  We  shall  be  much  mist-aken  if  the  public  verdict  does  not 
rank  this  work  with  the  best  of  James's  novels. 

Lectures  of  Lola  Montez  (Counte.s.>^  of  Landsfeldt),  including  her  Biography. 

New  York;  Rudd  &  Carleton,  Broadway.     ]2nu>.     pp.  292.     I85S. 

Madame  Lola  Montez  took  to  lecturing  last  year,  and  the  public  took  to  her 
lectures,  her  success,  especially  in  New  York,  being  remarkably  brilliant, 
Thi.s  has  led  to  the  publication  of  her  lectures  ou  ''Beautiful  Women." 
'•Love,"  "Gallantry,"  "  Heroi.sm,"  etc. ;  and  they  are  so  interesting  in  print, 
that  we  can  easily  conceive  how  eftcctive  they  must  have  been  when  delivered 
in  her  pi<iuant  manner.  Her  autobiography  is  prefixed  to  the  lectures,  and 
will  be  read  with  avidity.     For  sale  by  Shepard,  Clark  &  Browu. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  Street,  have  published 
the  '-Sleigh-Bell  Waltz."  by  C.  Bricher;  '-In  that  dear  little  Cot,"  song, 
composed  by  W.  Hunt  Stevens ;  •'  A  Maid  reclined  besid<'  a  Stream,''  ballad, 
compo.-ed  by  Keith;  and  the  "Battle  of  Lexington,  poetry  by  0.  W.  Holmes, 
music  by  L.  Heath. 

ScniPTURE  Tests  AND  Christian  Discipleship.    By  Uarkiet  Millard.    Bos- 
ton: Bar-in  &  Chandler.    18mo.    pp.127.    1858. 

An  unpretending  volume  of  religious  poems,  the  outpouring  of  a  pious  and 
fervent  hpirit.  Nearly  every  pneui  iu  the  collection  is  prefaced  by  a  text  of 
i^cripture,  which  furuishe,i  the  key-note  of  the  lines  which  fttllow.  The  pure 
and  lofty  tones  of  these  esuays  iu  verse  will  commend  them  to  the  approbation 
of  teriuus  readers. 

Waveuley  Novels— Household  Edition.     St.  Ronan's  Well.    Boston:  Tick- 

nor,  Fields  &  Co.     2  vols.,  12mo. 

Tliis  story— not  one  of  the  best  of  Scott's  romances,  yet  such  as  no  other 
man  could  have  written— appears  punctually  in  all  the  elegance  of  typo,  paper 
and  ill  list  I  Hf  ion  which  the  publi*^hers  of  ■■  Parnassus  Corner  "  have  prcdigiilly 
lavish!  d  on  this  exquisite  edition.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  popu- 
larity of  this  editiuu  is  a  *•  fixed  fact."  and  that  orders  pour  iu  on  the  pub- 
lishers, taxing  their  utmost  energies  to  supply  the  demand. 


J[0iti0n  Inttlligcixa. 

Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

The  public  mind  in  England  is  becoming  a  little  more  quiet  in  regard  to 
France,  though  what  Louis  Napoleon  proposes  to  do  with  his  large  armament 
is  still  a  matter  of  speculation. — The  Banner  of  Ulster  states  that  from  all 
quarters  the  most  cheering  accounts  come  respecting  the  appearance  of  tho 
crops  in  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland. — Everybody  condemns  the  conduct 
of  Lady  Bulwer  in  pubhcly  confronting  and  denouncing  her  husband  on  tho 
hustings. — Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  settled  £G()0  a  year  on  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  has  separated. — The  "  Soldiers' Daughters' Home."  Roslynhouse, 
Hanipstead,  was  publicly  dedicated,  lately,  Prince  Albert  officiating. — Rev. 
Arthur  Poole,  of  Knightsbridge,  England,  of  the  Established  Church,  has  had 
his  license  revoked  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  held  regular  confessionals. 
— De  Bene,  who  was  wouuded  in  the  late  duel  by  Sub-Lieutenant  Hyene,  has 
been  brought  to  Paris,  and  is  going  on  as  favorably  as  possible.  Great 
anxiety  is  felt  as  to  whether  the  three  sub-lieutenants  will  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial. — Accounts  from  Villefranche  give  a  most  satisfactory  account 
of  the  state  of  the  vines.  Vines  and  crops  in  the  Aube  also  look  exceedingly 
well.  The  grain  harvest  iu  the  principalities  threatens  to  be  scanty,  owing  to 
the  extreme  heat. — The  new  volume  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States  is  receiving  considerable  attention  from  the  English  literary  journals. — 
Among  the  persons  lately  presented  to  Queen  Victoria,  was  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Bridge,  of  California,  formerly  of  Boston. — The  Globe's  Paris  correspondent 
says  a  number  of  witnesses  have  been  subpamed  at  Paris;  and  it  is  said  that 
General  Cbangarnier.  in  Belgium,  is  to  attend  to  tho  crown  prosecutions  in 
Loudon  for  libels  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Mutiny  in  India. 

An  Engli.sh  writer  says : — "  One  class  of  important  errors  certainly  is  being 
remedied  in  the  Bengal  presidency.  There  is  little  or  no  artillery  now  in 
the  hands  of  natives,  except  on  the  frontier,  where  it  will  always  be  necessary 
to  employ  natives  almost  exclusively.  So  far  good.  Again,  there  is  not.  I 
believe,  a  single  magazine  or  arsenal  that  is  not  held  by  Europeans.  The 
only  thing  remaining  is  to  keep  the  supply  in  the  native  regimental  maga- 
2ines  as  low  as  possible.  Otherwise  the  tendency  is  to  let  ammunition  accu- 
mulate in  stores.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  many  a  regiment  bad  six,  and 
some  twelve,  months'  supply  to  start  with.  Then  we  have  all.  or  very  nearly 
all,  our  forts  garrisoned  by  Europeans.  Further,  all  our  principal  treasuries 
are  in  the  forts — that  is,  the  bulk  of  the  treasure  is  inside  the  fort,  a  small 
sum  only  for  the  day's  expenditure  being  iu  the  collector's  office  outside. 
So  that  when  the  next  great  mutiny  occurs,  the  mutineers  will  find  them- 
selves sans  guns,  sans  magazines  and  fortifications,  sans  ready  money,  etc. — 
all  which  advantages  they  enjoyed  on  the  last  occasion.  Thus  far  have  we 
profited  by  the  lesson." 

A  "Society  of  Thirteen." 

With  the  view  of  combating  certain  superstitions,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
of  Bordeaux  have  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  society,  which  shall  be 
called  the  "  Society  of  Thirteen,'*  and  which  shall  have  banquets  always  to 
be  given  on  a  Friday — and  a  peculiarly  grand  one  to  come  off  on  the  thirteenth 
Friday  of  each  year.  The  members,  moreover,  will  at  each  banquet  upset 
the  salt,  which  is  deemed  unlucky ;  and  have  undertaken  to  commence  all 
their  journeys  and  all  their  important  operations,  on  a  Friday.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  they  offer  to  receive  as  members  of  their  society  persons  afflicted 
with  what  is  called,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  "evil-eye," 
and  who  are  generally  shunned,  because  it  is  supposed  that  they  do  great 
harm  to  the  persons  with  whom  they  speak,  unless  the  latter  present  to  them 
each  hand  with  the  two  middle  fingers  and  the  thumb  turned  down. 

Elections  in  France. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  to  be  observed  during  the  late  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  councils-general  and  councils  of  arroiidissements  in  France  is  the 
number  of  abstentions.  In  some  cantons,  where  there  are  3870  electors  in- 
scribed on  the  lists,  not  more  than  530  came  forward  to  vote.  At  Bordeaux, 
of  5070  electors  inscribed,  only  2075  voted.  At  Nantes,  the  election  was  null 
in  consequence  of  a  fourth  of  the  electors,  as  required  by  law,  not  having 
voted.  At  Criquelot,  in  the  arrondisstmtnt  of  Havre,  of  5474  electors  in- 
scribed, only  2116  voted.  At  Fecamp,  of  4924  electors,  only  2594  voted.  The 
election  for  the  council  of  arrondissfjnent  was  null  at  St.  Quentin  and  Nimes, 
in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  voters.  The  government  papers  account 
for  the  fact  by  tho  universal  contentment  which  prevails  throughout  the 
provinces. 

"A  Queer  Fish." 

As  two  mpn  belonging  to  engine  No.  18.  on  the  Blythe  and  Tync  Railway, 
were  standing  on  the  staith,  they  stoned  to  death  a  very  curious  looking  fish, 
as  it  swam  in  the  river.  The  creature  is  quite  a  novelty.  It  swims  both 
ways  with  equal  facility.  The  tail  is  of  the  shape  of  a  harpoon,  the  point  of 
which  projects  outwards.  The  body  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  shell, 
though,  of  course,  fishy  in  its  texture.  The  head  appears  as  if  tacked  on  to 
the  body  by  a  single  thread,  so  slender  is  the  connection ;  and  projecting  from 
the  head  are  about  eight  or  ten  rough,  knotty  cords,  the  longest  about  a  foot 
in  length,  and  upon  one  side  of  each  of  these  cords  are  other  projections  re- 
sembling teeth.  The  total  length  of  it  is  about  two  feet ;  and  it  is  destined, 
we  believe,  for  the  museum  in  Westgate  Street,  Newcastle. 

The  Count  de  Paris. 

It  is  boldly  asserted  that  the  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  will  soon  make 
a  bold  push  for  the  throne  of  France.  One  of  that  band  of  devoted  adherents 
assembled  around  the  bier  of  the  deceased  duchess,  asserts  that  the  Count  de 
Paris  is  willing  and  ready  to  a.«sert  his  claims  on  the  instant;  and  that  the 
whole  assembly  was  struck  with  the  chivalrous  boldness  of  his  demeanor 
when,  in  answer  to  the  timid  expressions  of  young  Guizot  on  tho  occasion, 
who  feared  "'  detection  and  arrest  "  as  the  consequence  of  any  demonstration 
the  young  count  arose  and  exclaimed,  vehemently,  *■'  And  what  then  ?  Bet- 
ter to  die  sword  in  baud  on  French  soil,  than  perish  by  inches  of  disease  and 
disappointment  here!" 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  157th  anniversary  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts''  was  celebnited  in  London  by  a  full  choral  service  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  Tho  lord  mayor, 
attended  by  his  sword  and  mace  bearers,  was  pre.'^eut;  but  the  congregation, 
on  the  whole,  was  con.'^idered  small. 

Prussia  and  Hanover. 

A  degree  of  coolness  has  arisen  between  the  Prussian  and  Hanoverian  gov- 
ernments relative  to  tho  railway  desired  by  the  former  to  conn<'Ct  Prus.sia 
with  Jahde.  its  seaport  on  the  North  Sea.  George  V.  refuses  to  let  the  line 
pass  over  the  brief  space  necessary,  though  Prussia  Is  offering  every  possible 
concession. 

Memoirs  of  Hachel. 

The  '•  Memoirs  of  Rachel,"  by  Madame  de  B.,  have  appeared  in  London  in 
two  volume!-*,  and  do  not  meet  public  expectation,  The  chapters  revral  that 
the  writer  seems  to  have  apprehended  Rachel's  genius  imperfectly,  aud  shows 
up  only  her  faults,  follies  and  meannesses. 

French  Preparations. 

Fremh  agents  are  in  the  Mecklenburg  duchies  and  Schleswig.  buying  up 
horses  for  the  army-  Their  purchases  are  principally  direcU'd  to  animals 
suited  for  tho  artillery,  and  lota  of  about  one  hundred  are  continually  being 
sent  off  to  France. 


BALLOU'S   nCTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Basilt  Dowb. — There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  bo  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  bo  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  ^1  67  a  year, 
besides  abatis  ropy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
Bending  us  a  line  to  that  effect.  ■ 

(iBiiitorial  iKelange. 

Lord  Braxford  was  an  eccentric  Scotch  judge,  with  a  bad-tem- 
pered wife.  His  butler  determined  to  leave  because  Lady  Brax- 
ford was  always  scolding  him.  "  Why,"  exclaimed  the  judge, 
"  ye  'vc  little  to  complain — ye  may  be  thankful  ye  're  not  married 

to  her." A  man  in  Kentucky  killed  a  cow,  recently,  in  whose 

stomach  was  found  a  large'brass  ring,  a  hair-pin,  a  breast-pin,  and 
a  quantity  of  hooks  and  eyes.     "  Brindlc  "  had  probably  swallowed 

the  milkmaid. Schamyl  and  his  daring  Circassians  have  been 

administering  another  thrashing  to   the   Russians.     Allah,  it  Al- 

lahl "Old  Bob,"  a  negro  clrummer  in  the   Revolutionary 

war,  died,  recently,  in  Elbert  county,  Georgia,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  107  years.     He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Eutaw  Springs, 

Guilford   Court-House  and   Brandywine. A  young   l.ady  in 

Paris  made  her  fortieth   ascent  in  a  balloon,  and  landing  in  the 

country.     The  rustics  maltreated  her  as  a  witch. "  One  of  the 

professors  of  Tufts  College,"  says  the  Boston  Journal,  "some- 
what noted  for  his  wit  as  well  as  for  his  professional  knowledge, 
on  leaving  the  college  a  day  or  two  since,  to  take  the  cars  for 
home  in  a  neighboring  town,  found  that  his  overcoat  had  been 
taken  accidentally  by  some  one  of  the  class  who  had  just  been 
reciting  to  him.  Going  among  them  he  discovered  the  offender, 
and  claimed  the  garment,  remarking,  with  a  half  serious  look  as  it 
was  delivered  up  to  him,  that  he  hoped  the  students  would  not 

contract  loose  habits  from  the  professors." A  man  uptown  has 

sold  his  piano  in  consc(|uence  of  the  hard  times.  He  is  now 
t:aching  his  daughters  to  perform  on  the  washboard.     The  music 

is  not  quite  so  pleasant,  but   much  more  to  the  purpose. A 

woman  recently  died  in  London,  owing  to  a  long  dress.  She 
tripped  her  foot  in  it  as  she  was  hurrying  across  the  road  to  the 
London  Bridge  Station  to  catch  a  train  for  Maidstone.  The 
handle  of  her  parasol  passed  through  her  breast,  and  perforated 

the  right  lung. Hon.  D.  R.  Thompson,  author  of  "  The  Green 

Mountain  Boys,"  will  soon  publish  a  new  novel — Indian  charac- 
ters.  Says   the   Cincinnati   Gazette: — "A  correspondent   at 

Chambersburgh,  Ohio,  writes  that  there  is  a  live  tortoise  in  that 
vicinity,  which  was  first  captured  and  marked  in  1814.  It  was 
then  full  grown.  It  was  re-captured  in  1821,  and  again  taken  in 
18.30,  and  recently  it  was  found  for  the  fourth  time.  On  each  oc- 
casion it  was  examined,  and  identified  as  the  veritable  quadruped 

that  was  first  branded  in  1814." "When  was  Rome  built!" 

inquired  a  competitive  examiner.  "  In  the  night,  sir." — "  In  the 
night! — how  do  you  make  that  out ;" — "Why,  sir,  Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day!" In  Pennsylvania,  a  girl  is  legally  marriage- 
able at  fourteen,  and  boys  at  sixteen,  without  the  consent  of  the 

parents. Mr.  Horace  D.  Dunn,  of  San  Francisco,  has  brought 

from  the  South  Sea  Islands  a  lot  of  wild  cotton  pods,  which  grow 
on  trees  about  twelve  to  fifteen  high,  on  all  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  (other  than  coral  isles)  between  tlie  equator  and  20 
degrees  south. Mr.  Shoecraft,  of  White  Pigeon,  the  great  po- 
tato man  of  Michigan,  has  planted  1200  acres  of  potatoes  for  this 

year's   crop. Brigham  Young,  in  one  of  his   late   sermons, 

gives  a  curious  account  of  his  travelling  four  hundred  miles  by 
stage,  in  18.39,  starting  with  only  S13  50  in  his  pocket.  He  states 
that  at  every  point  where  he  had  expenses  to  ])ay,  he  found  his 
pocket,  on  putting  his  hand  into  it,  mysteriously  and  miraculously 
replenished.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Brigham  got  his  hand 
into  somebody  else's  pocket. At  the  first  annual  commence- 
ment of  Mount  Union  College,  Ohio,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Liberal  Sciences  was  conferred,  amongst  others,  upon  Miss  Jane 

W.  Chapman. 

<  ^.^  > — ■ — — — — — 

Wist.\r'8  Wild  Cherry  Balsam. — Realizing  the  true  sense 
of  responsibility  attaching  to  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  widely- 
circulated  journal,  wo  should  deem  it  little  less  than  a  crime  to 
recommend  any  medical  compound,  tlie  real  virtue  of  which  we 
could  not  conscientiously  endorse.  This  balsamic  compound  has 
become  a  home  fixture  ;  and  all  persons  who  suffer,  and  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  cure  their  coughs,  colds,  bronchial  or  pulmon- 
ary complaints,  make  use  of  this  unequalled  remedy.  The  genu- 
ine has  "  I.  Butts  "  written  on  the  wrapper. 


Hood's  Punning. — Hood  had  a  way  of  perpetrating  puns  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  What  can  bj  better  than  this  description  of 
Ben  Battle,  in  his  conflict : 

'•  The  cannon  b.iU  took  oCf  his  legi<, 
And  ho  laid  down  his  arms."' 

Or  this  doleful  announcement  after  his  death,  when 

"Thej-  went  and  told  the  spxton, 
And  the  sextou  tolled  the  bell.-' 


n    ^.  ^    > 


Tub  Reason  wuv. — A  Tennessee  editor  charges  that  Missis- 
sippians,  as  a  general  rule,  can  stand  dunning  better  than  any 
people  he  ever  saw.  We  suppose  they  have  lived  so  long  in  a 
mosquito  country,  that  they  don't  mind  being  bored  by  bills. 


The  Plunder  of  Luckxow. — Every  day  adds  to  the  prize 
plunder  of  Lucknow,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  sales  will  pro- 
duce three  millions  of  dollars. 


A  SURE  Recite. — To  fill  a  green-room  with  envy,  speak  well 
of  a  young  actor. 


212aagsitre  (Satfierings. 

There  are  more  prisoners  in  the  Indiana  penitentiary  than  can 
be  accommodated. 

Upwards  of  seven  million  copies  of  the  works  of  Peter  Parley 
have  been  sold  in  this  country. 

Business  in  Canada  is  very  inactive.  In  the  larger  cities,  the 
complaint  of  hard  times  is  almost  universal. 

Charles  Dickens  allows  his  wife  a  stipend  of  $2000  per  year 
since  their  separation. 

This  year  the  tide  of  emigration  appears  to  bo  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Ireland  ;  in  the  south  and  west  there  is  a  lull  in  the  move- 
ment. 

Below  Point  Coupee,  La.,  is  one  broad  field  of  sugar  cane 
covering  thirty  thousand  acres  !  There  are  rows  four  miles  in 
length,  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  At  one  point  the  traveller  can 
count  fifteen  brick  sugar  houses  at  one  glance. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town  a  sum  of  £bOr>,  which  the  Bishop  will  apply  to  the 
commencement  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  college  for  the  sons 
of  native  African  chiefs. 

At  Dumfries,  Virginia,  a  few  days  since,  Charles  C.  Merchant 
dressed  himself  in  a  hooped  skirt,  and  while  amusing  himself  with 
the  girls  the  skirt  caught  fire,  and  the  little  fellow  was  so  severely 
burned  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Steps  arc  now  being  taken  by  the  Order  of  St.  John  to  re-estab- 
lish an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  sick  pilgrims  of  all  nations  ;  and 
for  the  interest  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  she 
has  been  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Order. 

The  memory  of  Hummel,  the  composer,  was  honored  recently 
by  an  inscription  on  the  house  at  Pressburg,  Germany,  where  he 
was  born  :  "The  house  of  birth  of  J.  N.  Hummel."  His  widow, 
who  lives  at  Weimar,  was  duly  notified  of  the  event. 

According  to  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  Miss  Nightingale  has 
formally  declined  to  proceed  any  further  in  the  appropriation  of 
the  £4.5,000  to  £50,000,  collected  in  her  name  for  the  reform  of 
the  nursing  department  of  civil  and  military  hospitals. 

Major  Franklin  W.  Fish,  "  2d  Foot  Guards,  U.  S.  A.,"  so- 
journing in  Paris,  who  has  been  made  the  subject  of  newspajjcr 
comment,  it  has  been  ascertained  is  no  humbug,  but  a  genuine 
major,  commander  of  the  2d  Cflfnpany  Governor's  Foot  Guards, 
Connecticut  State  Militia. 

A  new  edition  of  James  Sheridan  Knowles's  Dramatic  Works 
has  appeared,  with  an  original  introduction.  Of  Knowles's  six- 
teen plays,  only  six  are  popular  in  America,  viz  :  Virginius, 
William  Tell,  The  Hunchback,  Love,  The  Wife,  and  The  Love 
Chase. 

The  subject  of  the  new  play  by  Tom  Taylor,  underlined  for 
Robson  at  the  London  Olympic  is  taken  from  Victor  Hugo's 
drama,  "  La  Roi  S'amuse."  It  forms  the  plot  of  Verdi's  Rigolet- 
to,  and  is  known  as  a  melodrama  called  the  King's  Fool,  on  the 
English  stage. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  lady  of  Hartford  gave  her  child  a  work-bas- 
ket to  play  with.  On  Tuesday  the  child  was  in  great  pain  all 
day,  and  finally  a  needle  was  found  sticking  into  the  lower  part 
of  its  tongue,  while  several  more  were  thrown  up  by  an  emetic. 
How  many  more  remain  is  not  known. 

Meadow  Pond,  the  quiet  little  sheet  of  water  in  Mount  Auburn 
cemetery,  has  recently  been  much  improved,  and  now  two  snow- 
white  swans  are  to  be  seen  gliding  over  its  tranquil  surface.  The 
banks  of  the  pond  have  been  much  improved,  and  an  avenue  is  to 
be  laid  out  around  its  southern  portion. 

A  Scotchman  in  Cincinnati  has  beaten  a  Scotch  terrier  in  the 
art  of  killing  rats,  the  bijied  doing  up  the  twelfth  just  as  the  dog 
had  finished  the  tenth.  The  human  creature  killed  the  rats  by 
biting  them  across  the  back  of  the  neck,  precisely  after  the  most 
approved  terrier  fashion. 

Mrs.  Andersen  and  her  daughter  are  two  of  the  seven  women 
expelled  from  Sweden  for  becoming  Roman  Catholics.  This 
bigoted  and  intolerant  law  is  imperative.  L'Univers  opens  a 
sub.scription  in  the  same  columns  most  logically  devoted  to  defend 
thi  exile  of  Huguenots  from  France  on  account  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  a  citizen  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
new  kind  of  overshoe,  designed  for  persons  travelling  by  sea  and 
land.  It  is  made  of  braided  straw.  Straw  being  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  the  natural  warmth  of  the  foot  is  retained,  without  being 
subject  to  dampness  by  the  foot  sweating,  the  straw  being  porous, 
and  either  absorbing  the  dampness  or  allowing  it  to  jiass  off. 

A  body  was  discovered  in  the  Potters'  Field  at  New  York  late- 
ly, which  had  been  converted  into  adipoeere.  The  body  had  lain 
under  three  tiers  of  corpses,  and  the  head  and  fieet  had  disap- 
peared, while  the  remaining  portion,  which  was  somewhat  enlarged 
above  its  natural  dimensions,  presented  the  appearance  of  wax  of 
an  alabaster  whiteness. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  stands  upon  a  coal  bed.  The  Herald,  of 
that  place,  says  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  Market  Street,  and  coal 
reached  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  vein 
is  four  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  is  of  a  superior  quality  for  house- 
hold, mechanical,  manufacturing  and  gas  purposes.  About  one 
thousand  bushels  are  raised  daily,  and  the  amount  will  soon  be 
increased  to  three  thousand  bushels. 

The  best  law  books,  poems,  school  books,  essays,  hymn  books, 
histories,  and  works  of  high  literary  character,  produced  in  this 
country,  bear  the  imprint  of  Bo-iton.  New  York  leads  in  books 
of  travel,  biographies,  reprints  of  the  classics,  standard  American 
novels  and  illustrated  books.  Philadelphia  ])roduces  medical 
works,  books  on  theological  and  religious  themes,  geographies 
and  large  quantities  of  cheap  literature. 

A  novel  mode  of  bringing  an  obstinate  juror  to  his  senses  was 
adojited  recently  at  Sauta  Cruz.  He  held  out  against  the  other 
eleven,  who  had  promptly  agreed  upon  a  verdict  of  guilty.  After 
an  hour  of  argument  with  no  avail,  it  was  at  last  jjrojioscd  that 
the  jury  should  return  a  verdict  of  "guilty,  by  eleven  jurymen, 
who  believe  the  other  one  to  be  a  confederate  of  the  prisoner  and 
as  great  a  rascal."  This  ended  it.  The  obstinate  juror  saw 
twenty  vigilance  committees  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  jury  unanimously  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

A  wealthy  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  a 
love  of  art  among  the  youth  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  has  offered 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  awarded 
to  those  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  produce  the  best 
paintings  from  nature,  in  oil  and  water  colors,  the  best  drawings 
in  crayon  and  pencil,  and  the  best  statuette  in  c!ay,  piaster  or 
terra  cotta,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  fair,  1859  ;  the  premi- 
ums to  be  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  first  best  of  its  class,  and 
twenty-five  for  the  second  in  point  of  superiority.  The  competi- 
tors are  to  be  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 


Mantis  of  (Coltr. 


Kindred  weaknesses  induce  friendships  as  often  as  kindred 

virtues. — Bocee. 

....  Not  that  which  men  do  worthily,  but  that  which  they  do 
successfully,  is  what  history  makes  haste  to  record. — Beecher. 

....  The  only  persons  who  arc  always  dignified  are  those  who 
are  always  dull. — Dovee. 

....  There  are  no  two  things  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  seldom 
seen,  as  virtue  and  the  funds. — fMcon. 

....  It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies — seldom 
safe  to  venture  to  instruct,  even  our  friends. —  Cotton. 

There  is  a  generation  in  the  world  that  are  all  for  a  com- 
petency in  goodness  and  arc  afraid  of  too  much  holiness.— CWt;cr- 

....  Trne  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits  that  justice  war- 
rants, and  that  wisdom  guides  :  all  else  is  towering  frenzy  and 
distraction. — Addison. 

. . . .  The  character  must  be  imperfect  in  some  respects  to  admit 
of  friendship  for  its  possessor,  as  otherwise  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  humanity  will  be  wanting. — Bovce. 

Intimacy  has  been  the  source  of  the  deadliest  enmity,  no 
less  than  of  the  firmest  friendship  ;  like  some  mighty  rivers,  which 
rise  on  the  same  mountain,  but  pursue  a  quite  contrary  course. — 
Lacon. 

...  As  modesty  is  the  richest  ornament  of  a  woman,  the  want 
of  it  is  her  greatest  deformity,  for  the  better  the  thing,  the  worse 
will  ever  be  its  perversion,  and  if  an  amjet  falls,  the  transition  must 
be  to  a  demon. —  Cotton. 

....  Dust,  by  its  own  nature,  can  rise  only  so  far  above  the 
road  ;  and  birds  which  fiy  higher  never  have  it  upon  their  wings. 
So  the  heart  that  knows  how  to  fly  high  enough  escapes  those 
little  cares  and  vexations  which  brood  upon  the  earth,  but  cannot 
rise  above  it  into  that  i)urer  air. — Bceclier. 

.  .  .  Love,  it  has  been  saiil,  flows  downward.  The  love  of 
parents  for  their  children  has  always  been  far  more  powerful  than 
that  of  children  for  their  iiarents  ;  and  who  among  the  sons  of 
men  ever  loved  God  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  love  which  God 
has  manifested  to  us. — Hare. 


<  »  ■  ^  t 


Jofeer's  iiuUget. 

He  who  pays  more  attention  to  his  hat  than  his  head,  shows 
which  is  most  prized. 

Did  anybody  ever  know  a  man  that  bore  malice  against  liis 
neighbor,  to  possess  any  brains,  or  a  mind  strong  enough  to  think 
an  idea  to  slecj)  ! 

There  are  many  pickpockets  about  town  just  now. — So,  he  that 
would  keep  his  watch — "  This  let  him  do,  pocket  his  watch,  and 
watch  his  pocket  too." 

Ofllicer — "Didn't  you  guarantee,  sir,  that  the  horse  wouldn't 
shy  before  the  fire  of  an  enemy?"  Horsedealer — "No  more  ho 
wont;  'tisn't  till  after  the  fire  that  he  shies." 

A  certain  Irish  attorney  threatened  to  prosecute  a  Dublin  print- 
er for  inserting  the  death  of  a  living  person.  The  menace  con- 
cluded with  the  remark,  that  "  no  printer  should  publish  a  death 
unless  informed  of  the  fact  by  the  party  deceased." 

The  following  affecting  epitaph  may  be  found,  says  on  exchange, 
upon  a  tombstone  in  Connecticut : 

"  Here  lies,  cut  down  like  unripe  fruit, 
The  wife  of  Deacon  Amos  Shut^  ; 
She  died  of  drinking  too  much  coffee, 
Anny  Dominy  eighteen  forty." 

A  temperance  paper  extending  its  views  into  the  region  of  to- 
bacco, exclaims  :  "  What  a  splendid  figure  the  Apostle  Paul 
would  have  made,  had  he  gone  about  to  proclaim  the  sublime 
truths  of  Christianity  with  a  quid  of  tobacco  and  a  long  nine  in 
his  mouth  !" 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  B.,  was  walking  down  State  Street,  and  on 
meeting  the  witty  H.,  expressed  regret  at  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  complaining  that  it  crippled  him.  "  O,"  says  Mr.  H., 
"  if  it  continues  a  little  longer  it  will  be  to  your  advantage,  for 
you  will  jump  from  winter  to  summer  without  a  spring." 

"  AVill  you  please  to  permit  a  lady  to  occupy  this  seat  V  said  a 
gentleman  to  another,  the  other  day  in  a  railroad  car.  "  Is  she 
an  advocate  of  woman's  rights  i"  asked  the  gentleman  who  was 
invited  to  "  vacate."  "  She  is,"  replied  he  who  was  standing. 
"  Well,  then,  let  her  take  the  benefit  of  her  doctrine  and  stand 
up." 


THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    fAVOKITE    WEEKLY    WISCELLANEOUS    JOURKAL. 

DESIGNED   FOK  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  ttcelrr  yrars  of 
unequalled  pro.^perity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '■  household  word  "  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  atd 
country,  all  over  the  wide  exteutof  the  United  States.  It  should  be  aweekly 
visitor  to  every  American  hoote,  because 

[ICP-  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

SSZt"  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfiiced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

OC?"  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

0=-  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

OC?"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  JI.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  lloston. 

SZr'  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

(l5=  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  beet  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

Sy  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

Cy^  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  hone 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

(ET"  Its  sui;gestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit, and  add 
to  their  store  ot  knowledge. 

tC/^  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  otyect  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

Sy  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCS. 

1  subscriber,  one   year $2  CO 

4  subscribers,   "        "    7  00 

10  "  "        "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirttentti  copy  gratis. 

Any  postmaster  cau  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     Q;^  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

\iy=-  One  copy  of  The  Fl.vo  oi-'  our  Umon,  and  one  copy  of  B.\lloo's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  ^S  oO  a  year. 

I'ublish«d  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  HALLOU, 

No.  22  AVinter  Street,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWINGllOOM   COMPANION. 


DEEP  RIVER,  CANADA. 

The  wild  and  romantic  scene 
depicted  in  the  first  engraving 
on  this  page  is  a  specimen  of  the 
character  of  much  of  the  land- 
scape in  Canada.  The  view  is 
taken  from  Colton's  Island,  look- 
ing down  the  river,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Des  Joachim  Falls,  the 
present  head  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation, 140  miles  ahove  the  city 
of  Ottawa,  and  200  miles  from 
Montreal.  The  width  of  the  Ot- 
tawa here  is  over  half  a  mile, 
and  its  depth  more  than  100 
feet.  Ottawa  country  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  timber  trade,  and 
contributes  very  largely  to  the 
supply  of  the  principal  staple 
of  Canadian  exports.  The 
mountains  along  the  north  side 
of  Deep  River,  as  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  sketch,  arc  ujnvards 
of  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and 
the  many  wooded  islands  of 
Allumettes  Lake  render  the  scen- 
ery of  this  part  of  the  Ottawa 
truly  raaanificcnt,  and  in  pic- 
turesqucncss  far  surpassing  tlie 
celebrated  Thousand  Islands  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Taking  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ottawa,  we  see  spread  out 
before  us  a  country  equal  to  ten 
times  the  extent  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  its  great  artery  the 
Ottawa  curving  through  it,  re- 
sembling  the  Rhine  in  length  ot 
course  but  greatly  exceeding  it 
in  magnitude.  The  city  of  Ot- 
tawa has  long  been  regarded  as 
destined,  from  its  natural  posi- 
tion and  resources,  as  well  as  its 
capacity  for  military  defence, 
rapidly  to  attain  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  centre  of  the 
timber  trade,  vast  supplies  being 
brought  from  the  forests  in  the 
rear,  and  it  has  also  inexhausti- 
ble water  power  from  the  Chau- 
diere  Falls,  as  well  as  two  other 
falls    from    the    Hideau   River. 

The  Chaudiere  Falls,  which  are  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
uniting  Upper  with  Lower  Canada,  are  surpassed  only  by  those 
of  Niagara,  and  the  neighboring  scenery  is  the  finest  in  the  pro- 
vince. By  a  short  branch  line  to  Prescott,  the  city  is  connected 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  and  also  at  Ogdens- 
burgh  with  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  while  there  is 
likewise  a  daily  line  of  steamers  east  and  west  to  Montreal  and 
Kingston.  For  some  time  a  project  has  been  in  contemplation  to 
form  a  ship  canal  from  the  Ottawa  River  to  Georgian  Bay,  which 
would  attract  nearly  all  the  traflic  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Su- 
perior. At  present  the  city  is  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by 
the  Rideau  Canal.  Within  about  seven  miles  are  some  iron 
mines,  which  are  said  to  be  successfully  worked.  The  distance 
from  Ottawa  to  Montreal  is  126  miles,  to  Quebec  296,  to  Kings- 
ton 95,  to  Toronto  233,  and  to  New  York  450.  At  present  its 
population  is  only  10,000,  while  that  of  Montreal  is  75,000,  Que- 
bec 60,000,  Toronto  50,000,  and  Kingston  13,000.  The  Toronto 
correspondent  of  the  Canadian  News,  treating  of  the  selection  by 
the  queen,  of  Ottawa  as  the  new  Capital  of  United  Canada,  writes 
as  follows  : — "  The  petition  of  Ottawa,  one  portion  of  which  is 
in  Upper  and  the  other  in  Lower  Canada,  renders  that  city  the 
only  compromise,  geographically  speaking,  that  could  have  been 
made  ;  and,  when  this  is  said,  there  remains  of  those  questions 
nothing  but  that  local  selfishness  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 


and,  constantly  decaying,  depos- 
ited layer  after  layer  of  materials 
which,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
came coal.  The  plants  which 
have  been  found  belong  princi- 
pally to  the  ferns  and  palms, 
some  of  which  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  stems  having  been 
traced  of  forty  to  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  bearing  all  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  genera  to 
which  they  belonged.  Several 
of  the  same  description  as  those 
in  the  coal  measures  are  found 
in  a  fossil  state,  and  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Geologists  and  botanists 
all  concur  in  attributing  the  coal 
fields  to  enormous  masses  of 
plants,  particularly  ferns,  but 
few  give  us  anything  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  coal  itself.  The 
plants  have  evidently  been  sub- 
jected to  very  great  heat  and 
enormous  pressure  ;  the  heat 
must  have  been  so  great  that  the 
mass  was  heated  almost  sudden- 
ly, and  without  the  admission  of 
air — something  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  charred  wood. 


DEEP   RIVER, 


the  Canadian  Parliament  to  settle  it.  Montreal,  Quebec,  and 
Toronto  would  each  have  preferred  that  it  had  been  selected  ; 
but  even  in  these  cities  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  admit 
that,  after  them,  Ottawa  is  the  next  best  place.  More  than  this 
could  not  be  expected.  Ottawa  is  approachable  by  railroad,  and 
is,  besides,  situated  on  the  finest  river,  after  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
Canada.  Between  the  river  and  the  Georgian  Bay  there  is  avail- 
able for  settlement  24,000,000  acres  of  land.  There  may  be,  and 
undoubtedly  is,  some  waste ;  but,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
this,  it  is  evident  that  Ottawa  must  be  the  centre  of  the  future 
population  of  the  country.  The  navigation  between  the  Ottawa 
River  and  the  Georgian  Bay  will  one  day  be  completed  by  means 
of  the  French  River  and  Lake  Nipissing.  When  this  is  done,  a 
large  portion  of  the  heavy  products  of  the  Great  West  must  find 
its  way  through  the  Ottawa  into  the  St.  Lawrence." 

»  ^»»  I • 

PLANTS  OF  THE  COAL  FORM.ITION. 
The  curious  picture  on  this  page  illustrating  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  of  the  coal  formation,  is  an  ideal  one,  though  resting 
on  a  strong  theoretical  basis.  It  was  designed  by  Professor  Geop- 
part  of  Breslau,  to  exhibit  the  different  plants  of  which  the  coal 
measures  are  composed ;  and  our  readers  will  see  here,  in  the  en- 
graving, a  restoration  of  those  plants.  It  is  the  generally  adopted 
opinion  of  geologists,  that  these  plants  grew  in  enormous  masses. 


A  LITERAL  .JOKE. 

The  Parisians  are  laughing 
over  the  last  good  story  from 
the  German  Watering-Placcs. 
It  appears  that  the  Princess  N., 
who  resides  in  a  sumptuous  cha- 
teau near  the  baths  of  Neuwied, 
sent  a  dinner  invitation,  accord- 
ing to  her  hospitable  custom,  to 
Major  P.,  an  officer  on  service 
at  the  garrison  near  by.  The 
major  chanced  to  be  on  duty, 
and  was  obliged  to  decline  ;  but, 
on  sending  his  excuse  by  his 
faithful  sergeant,  ho  told  him  to 
bring  him  his  dinner  as  he  came 
back — meaning,  of  course,  that 
he  should  go  for  it  to  the  neigh- 
boring restaurant.  The  subal- 
tern chanced  to  be  very  literal  in 
his  habit  of  mind,  and  he  deliv- 
ered the  two  errands  at  once,  to  the  servant  at  the  gate  of  the  cha- 
teau. Very  much  astonished  at  first  that  her  proposed  guest 
should  send  for  his  dinner,  the  princess  soon  entered  into  the  joke ; 
and,  ordering  a  huge  tray  to  be  sumptuously  laden  from  her 
kitchen,  she  despatched  it  by  the  hands  of  the  sergeant  and  her 
own  footman.  Astounded  at  the  magnificence  of  the  "dinner  for 
one,"  the  major  summoned  up  his  messenger  and  soon  came  to 
an  explanation  ;  but,  quiet  too  spiriluel  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of 
the  luxury,  he  invited  in  a  couple  of  brother  oflicers  and  they 
made  a  capital  feast.  Only,  before  sitting  down,  he  gave  the  ser- 
geant five  dollars,  and  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  confectioner 
and  procure  a  splendid  castle  of  sweetmeats,  taking  it  with  his 
compliments  to  the  princess.  All  dutifully  done — but  her  high- 
ness, in  consideration  of  the  subaltern's  so  well  performing  his 
duty,  sent  him  out  a  dollar,  for  his  perquisite  as  a  messenger. 

"  Excuse  me  !"  said  the  literal  sergeant,  as  he  looked  at  the 
one  dollar,  and  supposed  that,  of  course,  it  was  to  pay  for  the  con- 
fectionary he  had  brought,  "  Excuse  me,  but  it  cost  five.  Four 
dollars  more  if  you  please !" 

The  princess  by  this  time  understood  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  she  gravely  sent  out  the  other  four  dollars.  The  major  was 
still  at  dinner  with  his  feasting  brother  ofbccrs,  when  the  faithful 
sergeant  entered  with  the  military  touch  to  his  cap,  and  laid  down 
the  five  dollars  upon  the  table. 


THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  COAL  FORMATION. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  {  wintkr  strket. 
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NEW  KOSTON  POST-OKFICE  Kt'ILDlNG, 

CORNER    OF     CHAUNCY     AN!)     SUMMER    STREETS. 

The  design  on  this  page,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial,  represents  tlie  new  building  now  being  erected,  and  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Boston  PostOffice.  The  .structure  is  intended 
to  cover  two  of  the  largo  estates  which  bound  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  Chauncy  and  Summer  Streets,  and  will  measure  100 
feet  on  the  former,  and  .50  on  the  latter  avenue.  The  two  street 
faqadcs  are  to  be  built  wholly  of  freestone,  presenting  to  the  eye, 
when  viewed  from  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Summer  Streets,  an 
imposing  extent  of  150  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in  height.*  This 
large  external  surface  is  designed  in  the  Komanosquo  style,  having 
three  sub-divisions  of  stories — the  lower  or  street  story  being  21 
feet  high,  and  composed  with  a  range  of  piers,  crowned  by  semi- 
circular arches  between  them,  forming  a  series  of  doors  and  win- 
dows on  both  streets.  The  remaining  stories  have  coupled  arched 
windows,  with  piers  in  ashler  between  them.  The  plane  surfaces 
of  each  af  the  two  fa<;ades  are  broken  by  breaks  or  recesses,  flank- 
ed by  quoins.  Tlie  several  stories  are  subdivided  by  facias  and 
moulded  belts,  and  all  the  window  openings  have  archivolts  and 
keystones  of  imposing  proportions.  The  two  faqades  are  crowned 
with  massive  entablatures,  the  cornices  of  which  are  enriched  with 
brackets  of  bold  projection.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  architect's 
design  is  the  treatment  of  the  chirancy-tops,  the  Lutheran  win- 
dows and  the  roof  of  the  structure — all  of  which  arc  made  of 
pleasing  proiwrtions,  and  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  parts 
of  the  design.  The  post-office  business  will  be  transacted  in  the 
first  story  of  the  building,  the  whole  area  of  which  will  be  devoted 


to  this  object.  This  story  will  be  subdivided  in  its  height  by  a 
gallery,  which  is  to  bound  upon,  and  completely  encircle,  the  four 
sides  of  the  edifice,  forming  an  open  area  inside  of  the  four  galle- 
ries, from  the  main  or  street  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery, 
which  ceiling  will  be  wholly  of  glass,  receiving  light  from  the  roof 
of  the  building,  through  an  open  well-room  of  16  by  40  feet.  The 
business-room  will  bo  located  on  the  street  floor,  in  the  centre  of 
the  length  and  width  of  the  building.  It  will  measure  26  by  83 
feet,  and  will  be  surrounded  by  corridors  for  the  public,  which 
will  be  beneath  the  galleries  just  described.  The  "  boxes,"  the 
"stamp,"  "ladies',"  "foreign"  and  "general  delivery "  offices 
will  all  face  on  tlie  inner  side  of  these  corridors  within  the  busi- 
ness apartment.  The  corridors  are  to  be  immediately  accessible 
from  the  streets  by  numerous  doors.  The  construction  of  the 
edifice,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  views  of  the  postmaster,  have 
been  entrusted  to  Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  Esq.,  of  thi.i  city,  whose 
architectural  reputation  has  been  established  by  numerous  works 
designed  and  executed  during  a  series  of  years,  not  only  in  this 
city  and  State,  but  in  various  sections  of  the  Union.  We  under- 
stand that  bU  the  principal  contracts  for  the  work  have  been 
closed,  active  operations  have  already  been  commenced,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  building  will  l)e  occupied  as  early  as  January  1, 
18.J9.  In  a  former  number  we  spoke  favorably  of  this  site  for  the 
post-office,  and  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion  since. 
Within  our  memory  the  post-office  has  occupied,  successively,  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Congress  Streets,  the  Old  State  House,  and 
the  present  location  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  In  the  mean- 
time, though  the  banking  institutions  adhere  to  State  Street,  the 


business  of  the  city  has  been  rapidly  moving  south,  the  only  di- 
rection open  to  its  extension.  Summer  Street,  widened  and  im- 
proved, has  become,  like  Wmter  Street,  a  place  of  business ;  and 
the  opening  of  new  avenues  from  State  to  Summer  will  hasten 
the  development  of  the  mercantile  character  of  the  latter.  After 
a  thorough  examination  of  various  localities,  after  viewing  the 
present  and  estimating  thefuture  geography  of  business,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  and  weighing  the  social  interests  connected 
with  the  establishment,  Mr.  Capcn,  our  present  zealous  and  ener- 
getic postmaster,  recommended  the  removal  of  the  office  to  Sum- 
mer Street,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  department  to  the 
measure.  Though  the  change  has  elicited  much  opposition,  yet 
wc  think  that,  when  tlic  new  post-office  is  fairly  in  operation,  the 
change  will  commend  itself  to  a  largo  majority  of  our  follow-citi- 
rens.  Summer  Street,  as  wc  have  observed,  is  already  the  seat 
of  a  large  business,  and  must  soon,  as  well  as  Winter  Street,  be 
entirely  surrendered  to  the  commercial  exigencies  of  the  city.  To 
the  south  of  it  lie  some  of  our  most  important  railroads;  to  the 
south  of  it  lies  also  the  social  expansion  of  the  city;  and  before 
long,  the  space  as  far  as  the  Roxbury  line  will  be  as  densely  pop- 
ulated as  the  upper  part  of  New  York.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  well  enough  to  have  continued  the  post-office  in  State  Street, 
could  sufficient  accommodations  have  been  provided  there,  but 
that  was  impossible.  There  is  one  part  of  our  population  who 
will  be  from  the  outset  in  favor  of  the  new  site — the  ladies,  whoso 
accommodation  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  establishing  a  post- 
office.  They  pay  a  large  part  of  the  postal  revenue,  ajid  have  a 
right  to  be  considered. 


THE   NEW   POST-OFFICE,   CORNER   OF   SUMMER   AND   CHAUNCY   STREETS,   BOSTON. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— [continued.] 

Margaret  was  about  to  Icavo  ttie  room,  liut  as  she  turned,  phc 
uttered  a  shriek  of  surprise  and  terror,  and  sank  down  into  her 
chair  nfjain. 

"  Berthold  !"  she  cried,  with  a  voice  half  choked. 

And,  in  truth,  there  stood  the  young  man  on  the  tliroshold.nnd 
it  wa.s  the  expression  of  )iis  features  that  had  so  shocked  the  old 
servant.  He  was  pale,  and  his  lips  trembled  ;  his  eyes  were  flash- 
ing with  the  keenest  indignation.  AViihout  allowing  Margaret 
time  to  utter  another  word,  he  went  np  to  her,  grasped  her  wrist, 
and  said,  while  he  dragged  her  from  the  room  : 

•'  Come,  follow  me.     Obey  at  once;  I  am  resolved." 

The  sen-ant  followed  mechanically,  and  Berthold  led  the  way 
into  another  room  which  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  and  which 
was  already  brightened  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  ;  he  closed 
the  door,  folded  his  arms,  confronted  Margaret,  and  said,  with  a 
voice  rendered  tremulous  by  emotion  : 

"  Ungrateful  creature  !  What !  you  can  thus  mock  at  my  poor 
uncle,  your  master,  when  he  is  dead  1  Have  you  no  feeling,  no 
heart,  that  you  can  utter  such  fearful  words  in  the  presence  of  the 
corpse  of  your  benefactor?" 

"  But  what  have  I  said  V  stammered  the  old  woman,  covering 
her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  Ha  !  you  have  flattered  him  that  he  might  think  of  you  in  his 
will ;  you  have  coaxed  him,  deceived  him  for  love  of  gold. 
Cursed  gold,  which  can  fill  a  woman's  soul  with  such  venom  \" 

"  But,  mynheer,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  It  is  possible  I 
may  have  spoken  thoughtlessly ;  but  O  I  have  shed  so  many  tears 
these  last  few  days  that  I  was  forced  to  try  to  get  over  my  grief." 

"  Hypocritical  serpent,  you  will  try  to  deceive  still !"  roared 
Berthold.  "  I  heard  all  you  said  ;  it  was  God  who  brought  mo 
there  to  hear  your  nnliallowed  talk  in  presence  of  a  dead  body." 
He  then  grasped  her  arm  again,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Speak  !  what 
do  you  know  of  my  uncle  1" 

"  Nothing,  nothing !"  stammered  the  terrified  servant. 

"What  do  you  mean,  eh'?  Why  do  you  pretend  to  know  the 
secret  judgments  of  God  ">" 

"  But,  mynheer,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Do  you  want 
to  kill  me  V'  screamed  Margaret.  "A  poor  defenceless  woman 
like  me.     Let  me  go,  or  I  will  shriek  for  assistance." 

This  threat  had  its  effect  on  the  young  man,  and  made  him 
restrain  his  indignation.     He  -spoke  with  apparent  calmness  : 

"Kill  you?  no,  no  ! — drive  you  away,  forbid  you  ever  to  set 
foot  within  this  house  which  you  have  contaminated  by  your 
ghamcful  ingratitude." 

"Drive  me  away — me?"  whined  Margaret;  "I,  who  have 
tended  our  old  master  these  twelve  years  past,  and  nursed  him 
through  his  sickness  ?  I  wish  he  could  only  hear  that  you  were 
going  to  drive  away  poor  old  Margaret." 

"  You  shall  be  off  this  very  instant." 

"  But,  mynheer,  people  don't  drive  away  a  servant  in  this  way, 
without  caring  whether  she  has  a  roof  to  sleep  under." 

"  Seek  shelter  elsewhere.  Go  to  an  inn  ;  I  will  pay  for  your 
bed." 

Margaret  seemed  to  become  bolder  in  proportion  as  the  young 
man's  voice  became  less  excited,  and  she  saw  that  there  was  no 
real  danger.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  very  decided  voice  that  she 
said : 

"  When  a  servant  is  discharged,  she  must  have  a  fortnight  at 
least  to  look  out  for  another  place." 

"I  will  i)ay  you  a  month's  wages;  but  be  ofl^!  You  shall  not 
remain  beneath  the  same  roof  which  covers  my  uncle's  remains. 
Your  presence  is  a  curse  and  a  dishonor  to  him." 

"  But  my  name  is  in  the  will  .as  well  as  yours,  mynheer  ;  and 
till  we  see  how  that  stands,  nobody  is  master  here." 

Berthold  smiled  a  bitter  smile,  and  his  rc])icsscd  indignation 
flamed  forth  anew. 

"  Your  name  is  in  the  will  1  Yes,  yes  ;  and  you  are  very  grate- 
All  !  Go  to  your  room,  put  your  things  together,  be  off  this  mo- 
ment, or  the  police  shall  remove  you  by  force.  Ha,  you  would 
drink  coffee  and  make  merry,  while  your  benefactor  was  being 
laid  in  his  grave  !     No,  no.     Are  you  going  or  not?" 

She  applied  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  prepared  to  obey  the 
absolute  order  of  the  young  man.  As  she  moved  towards  the 
door,  she  muttered  indistinct  threatenings,  and  then  went  down 
Btairs  without  another  word.  Berthold  sank  into  a  chair,  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  his  passion. 

When  she  came  down  stairs,  she  drojjped  her  apron,  ran  through 
the  passage,  and  looked  through  the  keyhole  of  the  office  door.  A 
smile  touched  her  lips.  "  Ho  is  there  alre.'idy.  Wo  will  see 
whether  he  will  allow  Margaret  to  be  driven  away  like  a  beggar- 
wom.an." 

Then  she  ])Ut  her  ftpron  to  her  eyes  again,  and  began  to  cry  bit- 
terly, and  knocked  at  the  oflice  door. 

"  Come  in  !" 

"  (),  dear  Monek,  help,  help  !"  she  cried.     "  What  will  happen 
next  ?     'Tis  enough  to  kill  one  with  shame  and  spite." 
,  "Well,  what's  all  this  fuss  about  now?"  asked  Monck,  gruffly. 

"This  fuss,  eh ?"  she  repeated,  with  glaring  eyes;  "you've  a 
good  many  notes  in  your  song,  for  your  part.     Ha,  you  think 


you'll  do  like  this  when  wo  are  married.  Why  do  you  speak  to 
me  as  if  I  were  a  dog  ?  Take  care  I  the  dog  has  teeth,  and  may 
bite  you  yet." 

Monck  shuddered,  bit  his  lips,  and  then  said,  as  he  took  the  old 
woman's  hand  coaxingly  in  his  own  : 

"  But,  Margaret,  my  dear  friend,  you  took  me  quite  by  surprise. 
Is  it  strange  if  a  hasty  word  escaped  me  ?  Come,  tell  me  what 
vexed  vnn  ;  I  will  comfort  you  to  the  be.'it  of  my  ability." 

"  Only  think,  Monck,  ihe  proud  fool,  the  silly  dolt,  he  has  sent 
mo  off!" 

"  Who  ?" 

"  Why,  Berthold." 

"  In  fun,  surely.     Ho  couldn't  mean  it." 

"  O  yes ;  I  must  bo  off"  directly,  or  he  will  call  in  the  police,  ho 
Bays." 

"  But  the  cause — the  reason  ?" 

"  The  reason  ?  I  was  gossiping  with  the  women  up  stairs  about 
Mynheer  Kobyn — how  the  old  hunks  would  not  make  a  will,  how 
he  had  done  so  many  bad  deeds  in  his  lifetime,  and  how  he  was 
in  torment,  sure  enough.     Mynheer  was  listening  all  the  time." 

"  You  could  not  hold  your  tongue  !"  shouted  Monck,  stamping 
on  the  floor  with  rage.  "  Thoughtless  creature  !  when  one  gets  a 
legacy,  one  must  always  speak  well  of  one's  benefactor." 

"Ay,  because  you  say  so  much  good  of  him,  I  suppose  1" 

"Between  ourselves,  when  we  are  alone — that  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter  ;  before  strange  people  !  Listen,  Margaret ;  I  have 
concealed  something  from  you  because  you  can't  hold  your  tongue. 
But  I  will  tell  you  now;  it  is  a  secret  which  nobody  must  know." 

"A  secret  that  nobody  must  know  ?"  repeated  the  old  woman, 
while  her  eyes  glistened  with  eager  curiosity. 

"Yes;  but,  I  conjure  you,  don't  let  a  word  escape  your  lips 
which  might  lead  anybody  to  guess  this.  The  slightest  imprudence 
might  rob  us  of  our  inheritance ;  not  a  farthing  would  be  ours." 

"  Well,  well ;  what  is  it  ?  You  may  rely  on  it,  I  shall  be  silent 
as  the  grave." 

"  Margaret,  dear  Margaret,"  said  Monck,  with  a  sigh,  "  the  will 
may  be  set  aside ;  it  is  not  drawn  np  as  the  law  requires." 

"  Good  heavens !  how  can  that  bo  ?"  cried  the  old  servant, 
whose  paleness  was  real  this  time. 

"  Well,  so  it  is  ;  the  law  says  that  a  will,  to  be  valid,  must  men- 
tion the  place  and  the  day  when  it  was  made.  Robyn  has  forgot- 
ten the  date." 

" How  do  you  know  this?"  asked  Margaret,  with  a  glance  of 
distrust;  "you  have  never  seen  the  will  ?" 

"  No  ;  what  I  tell  you  was  confided  to  me  in  strict  secrecy  by  a 
person  I  must  not  mention ;  but  who,  as  head  and  chief  of  the 
supreme  court,  you  understand,  noticed  the  flaw,  and  will 'con- 
ceal it  out  of  regard  for  me." 

"  There  is  always  some  obstacle  in  our  way.  Soon  I  shall  hear 
we  are  going  to  get  nothing." 

"  If  you  will  be  silent,  there  is  no  risk  ;  but  if  you  will  gossip 
about  the  will,  you  will  be  the  means  of  plunging  us  both  in  pov- 
erty again.  There  is  Berthold  coming  down  stairs.  Don't  be 
afraid  ;  you  can  stay  here  ;  I  can  easily  set  it  right  with  mynheer. 
Go  quietly  into  your  room,  and  wait  there  till  the  matter  has 
blown  over.     Keep  the  secret ;  our  welfare  depends  on  it." 

Monck  stood  looking  after  the  servant  as  she  made  her  way 
through  a  side  door;  then  he  said,  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands  : 

"Stupid  chatterbox!  she  believes  everything  one  tells  her. 
Now  she  thinks  she  has  got  hold  of  a  secret  she  wont  be  able  to 
think  of  anything  else.  When  she  comes  to  find  out  that  her 
name  is  not  in  the  will,  she  will  revenge  herself  by  going  about 
saying  that  there  was  no  date  to  Mynheer  Robyn's  will.  People 
will  laugh  at  her,  for  the  will  bears  date  April  20th.  Ha,  ha!  I 
know  a  trick  or  two." 

He  rubbed  his  hands  again,  and  went  to  his  desk,  where  ho  took 
up  his  pen,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  calculations.  His  features 
wore  an  expression  of  calm  indilTerence. 

Berthold  entered  the  office,  took  a  chair,  and  said : 

"Monck,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  clerk  turned  his  head. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Berthold ;  "  our  conversation  m.iy  bo  a  long 
one." 

"  'Tis  of  no  consequence  ;  I  am  used  to  standing,"  said  the 
clerk,  as  he  cast  a  sharp,  ])enetrating  look  on  the  young  man's 
face. 

"  Look  you,  Monck  ;  I  might  not  unreasonably  be  angry  with 
you  for  what  happened  here  a  few  days  since  ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  believe  blindfold  all  the  gossip  of  a  wicked  woman." 

"Mynheer  is  right,  perfectly  right;  Margaret  is  a  fool  who  does 
not  know  what  she  says.  She  speaks  evil  of  everybody — of  you, 
of  mc,  of  hcr."elf;  but  she  is  old,  and  one  must  have  pity  on  her 
gray  hairs." 

"  She  is  going  to  leave  the  house  directly;  I've  discharged  her." 

"  She  has  told  me  so ;  but  you  do  not  mean  it  really,  mynheer?" 

"  It  is  a  decision  without  appeal." 

"  Why  such  unwonted  and  unexpected  severity?" 

"  O,  it  is  fearful !  it  chills  my  blood  to  think  of  it.  All  kinds 
of  mournful  thoughts  had  prevented  my  sleeping,  and  as  soon  as 
day  began  to  dawn,  1  arose  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the 
chamber  of  death  for  awhile.  As  I  drew  nearer,  I  heard  strange 
words;  I  stood  still  anil  listened.  Margaret  was  reproaching  my 
uncle  in  the  most  savage  way,  cxultitig  in  his  death,  and  reviling 
the  corpse  of  her  benefactor  in  that  very  room.  I  have  discharged 
her.  But  I  am  come  hero  to  talk  on  matters  more  serious. than 
this." 

"  Margaret  shall  not  leave!"  growled  the  clerk,  with  involun- 
tary energy. 

"No?  and  who  shall  prevent  it?"  asked  the  young  man, 
amazed  at  Monck's  tone. 


The  clerk  w.as  himself  again,  and  said,  with  a  smile  of  humility 
which  ill  concealed  his  impatience  and  contempt . 

"  Why,  you  are  master  here.  Pray  excuse  my  boldness.  I 
ventured  to  hope  that  mynheer  would  yield  to  entreaty,  out  of 
compassion  to  a  poor  old  woman  ;  and  I  still  hope  so.  But  you 
wished  to  talk  to  me  of  more  serious  matters.   I  am  all  attention." 

Berthold  was  completely  deceived  by  the  protended  humility  of 
Monck's  words,  and  said,  more  calmly  : 

"  No ;  I  will  not  inquire  why  my  uncle  was  so  furiously  angry, 
and  how  he  came  to  see  my  poem,  '  The  Usurer.'  Even  if  Mar- 
garet'."!  disclosures  are  true — " 

"  They  are  not  true.     Margaret  is  a  slanderer." 

"  Probably.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  ;  I  forget  and 
forgive  all — on  one  condition." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  That  you  will  aid  me  to  attain  an  end  I  have  proposed  to 
myself." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  explain." 

"Monek,  strange  thinj^s  are  said  about  my  uncle,  and  about  the 
sources  of  his  wealth.  People  say  he  has  brought  widows  and 
orphans  to  beggary.  I  entreat  you,  tell  me  clearly  what  truth 
there  is  in  all  these  accusations." 

A  shudder  convulsed  the  clerk  for  a  moment.  Berthold  noticed 
it,  and  said  : 

"  W'll  now,  tell  me  candidly  and  plainly,  what  kind  of  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  here  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  business  t  So  far  as  I  can  see,  a  perfectly  law- 
ful business." 

"A  lawful  business  could  never  have  led  to  tho  ruin  of  so  many. 
Convince  me  that  these  charges  are  false." 

"  Don't  allow  yourself  to  bo  wrought  upon  thus,  Heer  Berthold," 
said  tho  clerk,  with  assumed  calmness.  "It  is  always  so  in  trade; 
the  man  who  loves  money  is  vexed  with  the  man  who  gains  it ; 
and  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  revenge,  they  resort  to  calumny." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  plainer  still,  and  come  to  details.  There  is  a 
widow  LoiToin,  who  was  formerly  off,  and  who  is  now  starving  in 
garret — she  and  her  children.  They  say  that  tho  inheritance  of 
this  widow  and  her  children  came  into  my  uncle's  hands.  Is 
this  t{ue?" 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  it,"  muttered  tho  clerk. 

"  But  how  ?  by  what  means  ?" 

Monck  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  must  know,  Monck ;  for  you  had  more  to  do  with  all 
this  than  my  uncle  had." 

"  I  don't  see  your  drift,  mynheer,"  answered  Monck,  with  a  bit- 
ter and  impatient  expression  of  countenance.  "  Were  your  sus- 
picion well  founded,  I  am  bound  to  silence  by  my  reverence  for 
my  benefactor.  It  is  no  business  of  ours,  I  think,  to  pry  into 
secrets  which  ho  would  have  liked  to  bury  with  him  in  his  grave." 

"  Indeed  you  do  not  see  my  drift.  Let  me  tell  you  more  clearly 
what  my  intention  is.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  last 
throe  days ;  and  although  my  heart  is  slow  to  believe  all  the  re- 
ports current  in  the  city,  I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  my 
poor  uncle  has  gone  astray,  that  ho  was  deceived  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  certain  ways  of  gaining  money.  The  thought  that  God 
may  require  from  me  an  account  of  his  fatal  mistake,  pursues  me 
day  and  night,  and  allows  me  no  rest." 

Monck  folded  his  arms  and  drew  up  his  head  ;  an  incredulous, 
mocking  smile  trembled  on  his  thin  lips,  and  he  looked  steadfast- 
ly in  Berthold's  face. 

"  Certainly,  if  my  uncle  thirsted  for  gold,"  continued  Berthold, 
"it  was  solely  from  his  affection  for  mo.  He  has,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  stained  his  conscience  and  brought  his  soul  in  peril,  in 
order  to  leave  me  a  noble  inheritance.  And  now,  Monck,  grati- 
tude imposes  on  me  a  duty  which  I  have  resolved  to  perform.  I 
will  seek  out  all  who  have  been  wronged  in  their  dealings  with  my 
uncle  ;  I  will  repair  tlieir  wrongs,  and  thus  undo  as  far  .is  possible 
tho  evil  which  he  committed,  perhaps  out  of  affection  for  me.  If 
you  will  help  mo  in  carrying  out  the  resolution,  I  should  like  to 
begin  to-day  my  work  of  consolation  by  making  restitution  to  the 
unfortunate  persons  who  think  they  have  reason  to  accuse  my 
undo  of  wrong.  Do  not  feel  anxiety  in  regard  of  yourself;  I 
will  compensate  you  for  everything." 

"  Ha,  ha  1"  cried  Monck ;  "  what  folly  !  Everybody  will  laugh 
.It  you." 

"  Who  ?  the  unfortunates  whom  I  shall  by  this  means  restore 
to  comfort,  and  the  benefit  of  whoso  prayers  I  shall  thus  obtain  ?" 

Monck  raised  his  head,  and  looked  his  young  master  boldly  in 
the  face,  while  ho  said,  in  a  tone  of  mocking  scorn  : 

"  You  talk  of  gratitude — jou,  who  arc  going  to  throw  away  all 
tho  money  your  uncle  scraped  together,  who  mean  to  insult  lis 
memory  by  believing  all  these  stupid  reports,  who  in  your  heart 
accuse  him  of  dishonorable  lust  of  gain,  and  (excuse  the  word) 
of  usury.  Do  you  call  this  gratitude  !  You  have  lost  your 
senses." 

Berthold  arose,  and  looked  at  the  clerk  with  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  latter;  "  you  are  surprised  that  the  low- 
born, simple  Monck  dares  to  speak  thus  boldly  to  Mynheer 
Robyn.  But  I,  too,  have  duties  towards  my  deceased  benefactor; 
and,  come  what  will,  1  will  protect  his  memory  from  your  dis- 
honoring and  dishonorable  inquiries." 

"Monck,  you  are  only  pretending,"  said  Berthold,  with  a  look 
of  lofty  pride,  beneath  which  tho  clerk  quailed.  "  Jt  is  not  curi- 
osity that  urges  me  on.  1  shall  do  all  that  is  needful  in  secret; 
in  secret  will  1  toil  to  remove  this  blot  from  my  uncle's  mime ;  no 
one  but  ourselves  shall  know  it.  Many  a  deed  of  darkness,  I 
fear,  must  have  been  done  in  this  house,  since  you  tremble  so  at 
tho  mere  thought  of  disclosure.  Why  not  tell  me  at  once  what  I 
want  to  know?  The  papers  and  books  here  around  us  will  set 
mo  on  the  track  of  everything." 
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These  words  made  the  clerk  start  as  though  he  had  been  shot. 
He  advanced  a  step,  with  a  hasty  gesture,  which  indicated  some 
sudden  decision ;  then  he  stood  still,  repressed  his  rage,  and 
muttered  : 

"  No  ;  to  morrow,  to-morrow." 

"Well,  let  it  he  to-mon-ow,"  said  the  young  man,  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  Monek's  words.  "  I  would  rather  have  hallowed 
the  day  of  my  uncle's  funeral  by  some  good  work  of  restitution  ; 
but  I  will  accede  to  your  proposal  if  you  promise  mo  that  yon  will 
help  me  to-morrow." 

"/  help  you^"  cried  Monck.  "Never!  You  shall  know 
nothing.  No,  no;  yon,  who  have  already  thrown  reproach  into 
the  very  face  of  your  benefactor,  you  shall  never  proclaim  his 
shame.     I  will  take  good  care  to  prevent  you." 

The  young  man  turned  pale  with  anger. 
""  Shameless  man  !"  he  roared ;  "what  is  it  that  you  dare  to 
reproach  me  with  >  I  might  answer  you  after  your  own  fa.'-hion. 
I  might  tell  you  that  it  is  you,  yourself,  who  tempted  my  uncle  to 
usury,  who  encouraged  his  careful  economy  until  you  had  excited 
in  huu  a  burning  thirst  for  gold ;  but  it  were  vain.  I  despise 
your  accusations  too  deeply.  Since  you  refuse  to  tell  me  what  I 
wish  to  know,  I  will  discover  it  without  you.  Get  you  gone,  and 
leave  mo  alone !" 

A  burst  of  contemptuous,  scornful  laughter  was  Monek's  only 
only  answer. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  senses  1"  asked  Uertliold,  whose  amaze- 
ment increased  every  moment.  "  What  makes  you  bold  enough 
to  laugh  thus  in  my  face  ?  Insolent  rascal !  Were  you  not  my 
uncle's  servant  ?  Are  you  not  mine  so  long  as  you  remain  in 
this  house  ?'' 

"  I  laugh,"  said  Monck,  with  an  expression  of  victorious  and 
exultant  hatred,  "  because  you  are  so  inconceivably  simple.  There 
is  a  will  wliich  will  remain  a  secret  until  to-morrow.  You  play 
the  master  with  a  high  hand.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until 
to-morrow,  until  you  know  the  usurer's  last  will  and  testament  ? 
You  turn  Margaret  into  the  street,  you  show  me  the  door ;  it  is 
the  will  alone  which  can  tell  us  which  of  us  must  take  himself  off 
— whether  Margaret,  or  you,  or  I,  or  all  of  us  together.  Who  can 
tell!" 

"  What  insane  folly !"  said  Berthold,  contemptuously.  "  Leave 
mo  in  peace  now.  I  need  not  your  help  to  obey  the  impulse  I 
feel  within  me  to  remove  this  stain  from  my  uncle's  memory." 

He  turnoil,  while  speaking  thus,  towards  the  strong  box,  and 
took  in  his  hand  the  keys  which  were  in  the  lock  of  one  of  the 
half-opened  doors.  When  Monck  saw  this,  he  sprang  forward 
and  cried  : 

"  You  shall  not  touch  that  box  !" 
"  You  dare  to  speak  thus  to  me  1" 
"  You  shall  not  open  it,  I  tell  you  I" 

Berthold  was  proceeding  to  open,  one  hy  one,  the  many  locks 
which  secured  the  inner  compartments  of  the  strong  box,  when  he 
felt  Monek's  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  was  laid  on  his  back  in 
an  instant.  He  rose,  seized  his  assailant  by  tho  neck,  and  threw 
him  violently  against  tho  desk.  The  clerk  gnashed  his  teeth  and 
howled  with  rage  and  vexation  ;  his  face  was  livid,  his  whole 
frame  quivered,  and  a  dull  deep  fire  glowed  in  his  eyes ;  but  still 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  a  wild  malignant  joy. 

"  You  shall  pay  me  for  this — yes,  you  shall  pay  me  a  hundred- 
fold for  this !"  he  roared,  as  he  opened  his  desk  to  look  for  some- 
thing. 

Berthold  had  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  was  standing 
with  his  hack  against  the  strong  box,  watching  the  clerk's  move 
ments.     His  features  expressed  disgust  and  proud  contempt. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  shouted  the  clerk,  as  ho  produced  a  paper  from  his 
desk,  and  held  it  before  Bcrthold's  eyes  ;  "  I  was  anxious  to  avoid 
all  contention  while  the  corpse  lay  in  the  house,  but  you  compel 
me  to  avenge  myself  I  am  resolved  to  see  you  shrink  into  your- 
self with  rage  and  despair.  There,  read  ;  this  is  a  literal  copy  of 
the  will  that  Mynheer  Robyn  wrote  with  his  own  hand  in  my 
presence." 

Bertliold  took  the  paper  and  began  to  read  it.  Monck  fixed  on 
him  a  look  of  malignant  triumph  ;  and  when  the  young  man's 
countenance  became  pale  and  his  lips  quivered,  an  expression  of 
intense  gladness  and  unutterable  enjoyment  lighted  the  clerk's 
features.  His  enemy  lay  defeated  before  him,  and  he  could  now 
plant  his  foot  on  his  prostrate  breast. 

Berthold  let  the  paper  fall  from  his  hand,  and  looked  at  Monck 
with  incredulous  wonder. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  good  mynheer;  it  is  so,  and  no  otherwise,"  said 
Monck,  scornfully.  "All,  all  for  me — nothing  for  you  I  This 
comes  of  playing  the  pedant,  and  writing  verses  upon  the  usurer,. 
as  you  called  him.  You  have  paid  dear  for  it,  but  what  can  you 
do  1     The  pot  is  broken,  and  you  can't  mend  it  now." 

Berthold  sat  still,  humiliated  by  this  unexpected  blow,  and  by 
the  scornful  malice  of  the  clerk. 

"And  if  I,  the  despised  clerk,  were  to  show  you  the  door,  would 
you  dare  to  oppose  my  command  now?  But  I  am  considerate  ; 
I  don't  like  disturbances ;  and  besides,  tho  will  cannot  bo  mado 
public  until  to-morrow." 

The  young  man  got  tho  better  of  his  astonishment  by  a  violent 
effort  of  self-command,  and  said,  with  energy: 

"  It  is  simply  impossible.  You  are  deceiving  me  ;  there  can- 
not be  such  a  will." 

"  Do  you  think  me  childish  enough  to  do  as  you  have  done'!" 
said  Monck,  with  a  grin.  "Am  I  not  too  old  and  too  crafty  to 
buy  the  hear  before  it  is  caught  ?  Wh.at  good  could  it  do  me  to 
enjoy  one  day's  triumph  only  ?  Should  I  not  to-morrow  be  put 
to  shame  and  disgrace,  just  as  you  are  now?" 

"It  is  horrible!"  exclaimed  Berthold.  "  You  have  betrayed 
me,  misled  my  uncle,  and  robbed  me.     I  shall  stand  up  for  my 


rights,  lay  an  accusation  against  you,  and  this  will,  wrung  from  a 
rich  old  man  by  your  hypocritical  craft,  will  be  set  aside." 

"  Claim  your  right !  set  aside  the  will !"  repeated  Monck,  with, 
contemptuous  pity.  "Don't  you  think  Monck  knows  how  to 
draw  up  a  will  so  that  it  shall  be  legal  and  valid  !  Your  uncle 
wrote  it  of  his  own  free  will.  Do  not  imjiosc  on  yourself  with  so 
deceitful  a  liojio  as  that." 

Deep  and  deeper  still  sank  the  conviction  into  Berthold'.s  breast 
that  ho  was  robbed  of  all  hope  of  his  inheritance;  for  Monck  was 
far  too  crufiy  to  have  neglected  any  precaution  which  might  secure 
him  the  peaceful  possession  of  tlic  old  man's  fortune. 

"  Well  !"  said  he,  with  sudden  decision.  "  Be  it  so  !  I  leave 
tho  house  at  once.  I  cannot  breathe  this  atmosphere  of  deceit, 
and  malice,  and  fraud.  Perhaps  God,  in  his  mercy,  wishes  to 
keep  me  from  contamination.  At  least  no  stain  of  dishonorable 
gain  can  cleave  to  my  soul.  Farewell !  I  cannot  avenge  myself 
on  you ;  but  you  cannot  prevent  my  feeling  for  you  the  most  pro- 
found contempt  and  abhorrence." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  office,  and  had  reached  the  door,  when 
Monck  called  to  him  ; 

"  I  have  forgotten  something  I  had  to  say." 

"I  want  to  hear  nothing  more." 

"  It  is  something  your  uncle  charged  me  to  say  to  you.  Surely 
3'ou  will  listen  to  his  last  words." 

"  Quick,  then  ;  I  cannot  linger  here." 

"  Do  not  stand  in  the  door;  come  back  into  the  room." 

Berthold  returned  a  few  steps. 

"  When  the  will  was  made  and  signed,  I  represented  to  your 
uncle  that  you  would  be  left  poor,  and  would  perhaps  suirer  want. 
I  wished  him  to  mention  your  name  in  his  will ;  but  he  refu.scd, 
and  my  request  seemed  to  give  him  great  pain.  With  all  my 
effort  I  could  get  no  more  from  him  than  a  verbal  charge — or 
rather  rn/uest — to  give  you  five  thousand  francs  to  keep  you  from 
starvation  until  you  could  get  a  jilaco  as  clerk  in  some  office." 

"  It  is  false !     What  more  lies  have  you  to  tell  ?" 

"  It  is  just  as  I  have  told  you.  Sign  me  a  receipt,  and  I  will 
give  you  tho  money  at  once.  Then  everything  will  bo  settled  and 
done  with  between  us." 

"I  will  not  touch  your  polluting  gold,"  indignantly  exclaimed 
the  young  man.  "Alms  from  your  hand  !  I  sliould  loathe  my- 
self.    But  surely  you  have  lost  your  senses." 

"Come,  come.  Mynheer  Berthold;  I  will  keep  it  if  you  like ; 
only  tliink  well  what  you  are  doing,  for  in  a  few  days  you  may  be 
glad  to  jump  at  it.  Anyhow,  I  will  keep  it  here,  and  you  can 
come  far  it  when  you  like.  You  will  come — you  will  come ;  no 
doubt  of  that!" 

"  I  shall  come  ?  I  despise  gold,  and  all  who  sell  their  souls  for 
gold,  too  deeply.  Farewell !  and  if  ever  1  reach  out  my  hand  to 
you  for  money,  I  give  you  leave  to  abhor  and  scorn  me,  for  I  shall 
scorn  and  abhor  myself." 

Berthold  left  the  office  with  e.xcited  step,  while  Monck  cried 
after  him  : 

"You  despise  gold,  eh  ?  You  will  soon  know  the  value  of  it. 
You  scorn  and  loathe  me  ?  Ha,  ha,  you  will  be  sorry  for  that 
word  some  day  !" 

The  (?lerk  stood  for  some  minutes  at  his  desk,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  wild,  victorious  joy  of  heart.  By  slow  degrees  the 
smile  died  away,  and  more  serious  thoughts  seemed  to  occupy 
him.  His  features  became  cloudy  and  overcast,  and,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  head,  he  said  : 

"  Berthold  will  claim  his  right — try  to  set  aside  the  will.  On 
what  grounds  ?  He  knows  nothing — has  no  suspicion  of  an}-- 
thing.  But  if  Margaret  should  let  fall  any  thoughtless  word  ? 
What  a  lucky  thought  to  make  her  think  the  will  was  defective 
and  could  be  invalidated !  She  fancies  she  has  a  got  a  good  hold 
on  me  there.  But  if  Berthold  were  once  to  contest  the  validity 
of  the  will!  I'erhajis  the  thing  might  be  discovered.  Come, 
come,  he  has  no  money  to  begin  such  a  contest  as  that.  But  what 
if  Kemenaer  wore  to  lend  him  money?  Laura  is  betrothed  to 
him." 

He  rubbed  his  forehead  thoughtfully,  to  stimulate  his  brain  to 
acuter  meditation  on  his  resources.  All  at  once  ho  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy;  he  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  said  : 

"  0,  what  a  thought  1     Laura  shall  be  my  bride." 

After  a  few  moments  his  countenance  foil,  and  he  said  again  : 

"No,  it  cannot  be  ;  ray  suit  would  seem  too  absurd.  He  would 
laugh  at  my  pride  ;  he  would  look  on  it  as  an  unheard  of  folly. 
But  how  childish  my  fears  are  !  This  astounding  suit  will  crush 
all  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  will.  It  will  be  a  convincing 
proof  of  my  confidence  in  the  security  of  its  provisions.  Yes, 
yes  ;  be  bold,  courageous,  overbearing — that  is  the  way  to  blind 
and  to  sway  jjcoplo.  Laura  my  wife  !  A  dowry  of  four  hundred 
thousand  francs !  Why,  what  can  resist  the  glittering  attraction 
of  a  million  ?  And  have  I  not  a  paper  in  my  hands  which  would 
make  Kemenaer  crawl  like  a,  slave  at  my  foet  ?  Capital — excel- 
lent !  I  shall  thus  rob  my  enemy  of  everything— anticipate  and 
vanquish  him  even  in  his  affection — kill  him  outright  in  imiiotcnt 
fury !" 

And  as  if  this  suggestion  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  he 
sank  back  in  the  chair  which  Berthold  had  ju*t  vacated,  and  burst 
into  a  lond,  long  peal  of  laughter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Abodt  a  mile  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city  was  the  common 
cemetery.  It  was  a  field  in  no  wise  remarkable,  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall,  and  protected,  as  it  wore,  by  a  lofty  stone  cross  erected 
on  a  mound  in  the  centre.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  tokens  of 
remembrance  above  tho  resting-place  of  some  privileged  dead  ; 
but  towards   the   south,   the   magnificent  cenotaphs,  the  marble 


crosses,  iiic  giia...»  „i_™„„,  hficame  more  numerous,  and  looked 
like  a  grove  of  sculpture.  All  kinds  ol  nm ><>..:»»  nn'l  bombastic 
phraseology  "might  be  read  on  these  stones;  and  it  was  singular, 
that  even  here,  amongst  the  dead,  pride  seemed  to  triumph  glo- 
riously, for  the  only  words  which  shone  in  gilded  letters  were 
those  which  attested  that  he  who  lay  beneath — if  tlie  worms  had 
not  yet  (piito  devoured  him — had,  during  his  life,  been  a  possessor 
of — gold. 

Further  away  lay  the  burial-place  of  the  sons  of  tho  people, 
artisans  and  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen.  There  were  no  tokens 
by  wliich  to  distinguish  the  resting-place  of  a  father,  a  son,  or  a 
friend,  except  tho  elevation  of  the  soil  over  some  newly-filled 
grave,  soon  to  be  trodden  down  and  levelled  by  the  feet  of  tho 
grave-diggers  and  passers-by. 

Above  the  ground  man's  blind  and  boastful  mistake  had  full 
sway.  The  nvh  seemed  to  live  on  in  their  pride  ;  the  poor  seemed 
lost  in  their  unadorned  graves,  without  memorial,  for  ever.  And 
yet  all  enjoyed  one  and  the  same  rest ;  all  lay  side  by  side,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  like  sons  of  one  common  father. 

It  was  tho  morning  of  a  day  which  promised  to  be  surpassingly 
lovely.  Tho  sun  was  pouring  its  mild  and  genial  radiance  upon 
the  meadows;  it  reflected  itself  in  the  gilded  letters  on  tho  monu- 
ments of  the  rich,  but  it  had  a  touch  of  light  and  warmth  for  the 
lowliest  graves  too,  and  wooed  and  drew  forth  from  them  more 
and  fairer  flowers  than  surrounded  the  cold  marble.  The  church- 
yard was  lonely  and  still.  Butterflies  were  darting  joyously  about 
the  abode  of  mourning ;  bees  were  gathering  honey  from  the 
flowers  which  adorned  the  graves ;  the  grass  waved  its  stalks 
above  the  mouldering  skeletons  of  the  dead  ;  birds  were  singlr^ 
and  making  love  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  statelier  tombs  ;  but,  of 
all  this  tide  of  life,  no  sound  broke  the  unspeakable  repose  of  the 
dead. 

A  woman  entered  the  churchyard,  leading  a  child  with  each 
hand.  She  was  poor — that  was  obvious,  although  her  faded 
clothes  indicated  that  she  had  once  known  competence  and  com- 
fort. Her  countenance,  wasted  and  withered  more  by  sorrow  than 
by  years,  was  pale  and  thin,  and  yet  its  lines  were  delicate  and 
full  of  grace.  Her  children — a  boj'  and  a  girl — were  healthy  and 
ruddy.  The  storm  which  had  bowed  their  mother  had  not  smitten 
their  young  hearts  yet.  They  followed  their  mother  with  timid 
steps  as  she  made  her  way  amidst  the  graves,  until  she  stood  still 
on  a  spot  near  the  wall,  and  looked  round  as  if  to  discover  some 
undistinguished  spot. 

"  Mother,  where  does  father  lie  buried  ?"  asked  the  little  girl. 

The  widow  shook  her  head  in  calm  despair,  and  with  a  tear 
glistening  in  her  eye,  she  strove  to  make  out  some  gravestones 
which  might  serve  to  put  her  on  the  track  of  the  one  spot  she 
sought  to  find. 

"  Mother,  tell  me,  where  is  father  burled  ?"  said  the  girl,  again. 

"  Silence,  child  ;  I  shall  find  it  soon,"  she  murmured.  "  They 
have  altered  something  here." 

"  But  why  don't  they  put  a  stone  over  father's  grave,  with  his 
name  on  it,  like  those  wo  see  yonder?" 

"  Those  who  lie  yonder  are  rich  people,"  said  the  widow,  sigh- 
ing, as  she  continued  her  search.  "Ah,  I  think  I  know  the  spot 
now!  ' 

"  Mother,  mother,  what  pretty  flowers  !  Hero  is  a  daisy  with 
pretty  red  on  its  leaves,"  cried  the  boy,  stooping  to  pluck  the 
tempting  flower. 

His  mother  arrested  his  hand. 

"No,  no,  Johnny,"  said  she;  "don't  pick  that  flower.  Let  it 
live  on,  for  it  grows  on  your  father's  grave,  dear  child." 

"  Where  is  father  buried  ?"  asked  tho  little  girl,  for  the  third 
time. 

"  There,  beneath  your  feet,  Annie." 

"  There  !  where  ?     The  grass  is  all  even  there." 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  widow,  painfully  touched  by  the 
child's  innocent  words,  "  now  kneel  down  on  this  spot,  put  your 
hands  together,  and  pray  with  me.  Your  poor  father  is  no  more, 
but  God  in  his  goodness  will  recompense  him  in  his  heavenly 
kingdom  for  the  bitter  sorrows  he  endured  here  below." 

The  children  knelt  beside  their  mother  on  the  grass.  Again 
and  again  they  repeated  the  words,  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven."  The  still  whisper  of  earnest  prayer  was  long  heard 
above  that  lowly  grave  ;  long  flowed  the  widow's  tears,  until  at 
length  she  summoned  np  all  her  courage,  rei)rcssed  every  sign  of 
grief,  and  rose  to  leave  the  beloved  spot. 

"  0,  motlier,  let  me  pick  the  pretty  flower !"  entreated  tho  little 

girl- 

"  No,  Annie  ;  let  it  grow  until  it  falls  of  itself  on  your  father's 
grave." 

"  0,  do,  mother !  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  shall  be." 

"  But,  my  child,  in  less  than  an  hour  the  poor  little  flower 
would  fade  and  die  in  your  hand." 

"No,  no,  mother;  I  want  to  put  it  between  the  loaves  of  my 
pr.ayer-book.  There  it  will  dry  up  nicely.  I  shall  keep  it  always  ; 
and  when  I  go  to  church,  the  little  daisy  will  make  me  think  of 
my  poor  father." 

"  O,  dear  child,"  sobbed  tho  mother,  "  take  it,  take  it !  Yes  ; 
put  it  in  your  iirayerbook,  and  take  care  of  it  as  a  sacred  memo- 
rial of  the  love — "  She  paused,  and  pointed  to'tho  wall,  and 
laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  her  daughter's  shoulder  while  she 
said  :  "Annie,  you  arc  older  than  your  brother.  Do  you  see  those 
two  grand  stones  there,  close  to  the  wall  ?  Shall  you  know  them 
again?  When  you  turn  your  back  on  them  and  look  towards  the 
cross  yonder,  take  ten  steps  from  the  wall,  straight  on,  and  so  you 
will  come  to  the  spot  where  your  father  lies.  Look  well  at  it,  my 
child,  and  don't  forget  it,  for  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  point  it  out  to  you." 

She  moved  awav  from  her  husband's  grave,  and  directed  her 
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lu  wuicn  were  the  tombs  of  the 


steps  slowly  towards  the  com' 
rich. 

"  What  are  these,  mother  1"  asked  Annie. 

"  This  is  the  comer  of  the  rich,  my  child." 

"  Wlien  I  am  big  enough,"  muttered  little  Johnny,  "  I  mean  to 
put  a  great  stone  on  father's  grave ;  but  I  am  not  strong  enough 
yet." 

"  Was  father  ever  rich,  mother  f" 

"Not  rich,  Annie,  but  pretty  well  off.  He  had  enough  to  go 
through  the  world  with." 

"  Had  he  much  money,  mother  ■?  what  became  of  all  his  money "?" 

"Ah,  dear  child,  you  are  not  old  enough  to  understand  all  these 
things  yet.  Your  father  was  cheated,  and  his  business  was  cramped. 
He  was  forced  to  borrow  money.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
greedy  usurer.  After  a  sad  and  bitter  life,  he  died  of  grief,  poor 
and  forsaken  by  everybody." 

A  grave-digger  now  entered  the  churchyard,  with  his  spade  in 
his  hand,  and  came  towards  the  spot  on  which  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  were  standing.  He  pointed  towards  the  meadow  as  ho 
came  near,  and  said  : 

"  My  good  woman,  you  must  get  out  of  the  way,  for  look  there 
— all  those  coaches  !     The  churchyard  will  be  full  of  people." 

The  woman  turned  to  look  at  the  stately  funeral  procession, 
and  asked : 

"  I  suppose  it  is  some  distinguished  person,  some  high  official, 
some  celebrated  man  f" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  but  he  was  worth  a  million. 
You  know  him   well ;   everybody  knows   him.     'Tis   old  rich 
^Robyn." 

"  Robyn !"  shrieked  the  widow, — "  Robyn !  Come,  come,  my 
children,  let  us  leave  this  spot." 

She  then  urged  her  children  onwards,  lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven 
as  she  went,  and  saying : 

"  My  God,  canst  thou  endure  such  mockery  before  thy  righteous 
eyes  ?  He,  my  husband's  murderer,  buried  with  such  pomp,  while 
the  children  of  his  victim  scarcely  know  where  to  find  their  father's 
grave !" 

"Annie,"  said  she,  after  a  while,  pointing  to  the  advancing  pro- 
cession, "  do  you  see  that  coach  with  black  plumes,  and  gold,  and 
rich  drapery  of  red  silk  ?  Do  you  know,  child,  who  it  is  that  they 
are  bearing  to  his  grave  on  a  bier  as  rich  as  a  throne  ?  You  would 
shudder  if  your  mouth  could  pronounce  that  name." 

But  she  paused,  as  if  she  could  not  summon  strength  enough  to 
utter  it  again.     The  poor  child  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  No,  no  !  On  the  margin  of  the  grave  begins  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  justice.  God  judges  between  them.  Alas, 
poor  sinful  soul !  may  God  have  mercy  upon  it  I" 

While  she  was  flying  from  the  irritating  spectacle  with  hurried 
steps,  the  long  array  of  coaches  drew  up  at  the  gate  of  the  ceme- 
tery. The  hired  bearers  took  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders ;  the 
attendants  dismounted  fiom  their  coaches,  and  arranged  them- 
selves according  to  their  rank  in  a  long  procession.  And  so  they 
moved  slowly  and  solemnly  towards  the  grave.  Berthold  followed 
immediately  behind  the  coffin.  He  was  pale  and  much  excited 
by  emotion ;  but  he  bowed  his  head  low,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
grief  from  those  who  were  following.  Every  eye  was  bent  on  him ; 
every  one  was  talking  of  him,  the  lucky  fellow  who  was  going  to 
have  a  million  of  money,  and  who,  nevertheless,  could  counterfeit 
grief  and  sorrow  so  well. 

After  the  young  man  followed  some  wealthy  persons  with  cold 
and  stately  countenances,  who  knew  nothing  of  old  Robyn  per- 
sonally, but  were  present  to  attest  their  deep  reverence  for  gold. 
Behind  them  followed  Monck  with  a  white  handkerchief  at  his 
eyes.  He  seemed  so  overpowered  by  his  grief,  that  his  legs  trem- 
bled as  he  walked  ;  and  a  simple-minded  looker-on,  deceived  by 
this  touching  affection  of  a  servant  for  his  master,  took  his  arm, 
and  guided  him  on  his  way  to  the  grave. 

Far  away,  near  the  end  of  the  procession,  came  Conrad,  the 
music-master.  He  was  there  out  of  affection  for  Berthold.  He 
had  no  objection  to  pay  this  respect  to  the  man  who  had  toiled, 
by  whatever  means,  to  accumulate  an  inheritance  for  his  young 
friend. 

The  coffin  was  soon  laid  in  the  ground  ;  the  grave-digger  had 
seized  his  spade  to  place  an  everlasting  barrier  between  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  dead,  when  a  per- 
son advanced  bearing  a  paper  in  his  hand  ;  it  was  the  funeral  ora- 
tion over  the  deceased.  An  involuntary  expression  of  curiosity 
and  of  derision  stood  on  every  face.  What  was  there  to  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  old  usurer  ? 

The  orator  called  Robyn  his  friend;  it  is  a  great  recommenda- 
tion in  tlie  world  to  have  been  the  friend  of  so  rich  a  man.  He 
spoke  of  his  talent  for  business,  and  called  him  a  skilful  and  able 
financier ;  he  showed  how  his  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  labor 
and  in  care  ;  ho  praised  his  humility  and  his  economy,  and  became 
quite  eloquent  when  ho  painted  Robyn  as  a  generous  and  open- 
hearted  man,  the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate,  of  widows  and  oi-phans, 
who  had  never  found  his  door  closed  against  them  when  they 
needed  his  help.  And  at  last  he  turned  towards  the  coffin  and 
said,  with  an  artistic  lowering  of  his  voice  : 

"  Robyn,  noble-minded  man,  useful  citizen,  faithful  friend,  light 
lie  the  earth  upon  your  head.     Farewell !" 

While  the  orator  was  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead 
and  face,  many  of  the  hearers  came  up  to  him,  and  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  complimented  him  on  the  beautiful  speech  ho  had 
delivered.  Whether  it  was  true  or  not,  that  was  nothing  to  them ; 
indeed,  not  a  few  of  them  chuckled  aloud  at  what  they  called  the 
cunning  of  the  orator.  The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  grave ;  their 
duty  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  done,  and — Robyn  was  already 
forgotten. 

While  the  persons  present  were  returning  to  their  carriages. 


gossiping  as  they  went,  Berthold  went  towards  his  friend  the 
music-master,  and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"  Conrad,  I  pray  you  remain  with  me ;  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  say  to  you." 

When  they  had  reached  the  gate,  Berthold  was  passing  by  the 
coach  on  the  step  of  which  Monck  had  already  placed  his  foot  to 
enter ;  but  the  clerk  no  sooner  saw  his  young  master  than  ho 
jumped  down,  held  the  door  of  the  coach,  and  said,  with  a  low 
bow : 

"  Will  Mynheer  Robyn  be  so  good  as  to  step  into  this  coach  1 
His  humble  servant  will  find  a  comer  elsewhere." 

"  Venomous  creature  !"  muttered  Berthold  to  himself.  But  he 
made  no  reply.  He  took  Conrad's  arm  and  turned  aside  into  a 
by-path.  The  coachmen  cracked  their  whips,  and  the  same  pro- 
cession which  had  moved  towards  the  cemetery  with  such  pompous 
slowness,  now  flew  back  along  the  highway  with  as  much  speed 
and  noise  as  though  the  coaches  were  carrying  a  jovial  party  to 
the  fair. 

"  Well,"  said  Conrad,  when  he  and  Berthold  were  left  alone, 
"  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  It  is  something  else  besides  this 
mournful  duty  that  disturbs  you  so — is  it  not  V 

The  young  man  leaned  his  head  on  Conrad's  shoulder,  and 
sobbed  aloud : 

"Alas,  I  am  so  wretched  !  Compassionate  my  lot ;  my  future 
makes  me  shudder." 

"  But  speak  out,  Berthold ;  has  some  unforeseen  misfortune 
come  upon  you  ?" 

Berthold  raised  his  head,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  utter  despon- 
dency : 

"  Conrad,  I  am  poor — poorer  than  you  are !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     I  don't  understand  you." 

"  My  uncle  has  disinherited  me." 

"  Disinherited  you  ?  and  in  whose  favor  V 

"  Monck's." 

"  Good  heavens  !  my  presentiment  was  well  founded.  I  always 
feared  that  the  hypocritical  scoundrel  would  try  to  cheat  your 
uncle  in  his  dying  moments.  But  I  did  not  think  he  would  go  so 
far  as  this  ;  it  is  impossible  !" 

"  It  is  true  for  all  that.  Monck  irritated  my  nncle  against  me. 
I  heard  from  Margaret,  without  her  knowing  it,  how  it  nil  hap- 
pened. With  my  poem,  '  The  Usurer,'  in  his  hand,  he  wrung  the 
will  from  the  dying  old  man." 

"But  this  will — you  must  have  it  set  aside,  Berthold.  It  can- 
not be  valid." 

"  Does  not  the  law  give  my  uncle  full  power  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  likes  V 

"  Likely  enough  ;  but  it  may  be  defective  in  form." 

"  Vain  hope,  Conrad.  While  my  undo  was  writing  the  will, 
Monck  was  at  his  side.  Monck  is  crafty  enough,  and  he  knows 
too  well  how  to  frame  a  will  so  that  it  shall  be  absolutely  unim- 
peachable.    Fate  has  smitten  me  irrevocably,  hopelessly." 

Conrad  trembled  with  amazement  as  the  mournful  conviction 
sank  down  into  his  mind.  He  said  nothing,  and  seemed  lost  in 
painful  thought. 

"  0,  I  acted  like  a  blind  fool !"  exclaimed  the  youth.  "  I  knew 
Monck  was  a  hypocrite  ;  my  common  sense  told  me  I  ought  to 
be  on  my  guard  against  him.  Had  I  not  been  so  senseless  and 
so  reckless,  I  might  have  shielded  my  uncle  from  his  craft ;  but 
who  could  have  deemed  such  cunning  wickedness  possible'?" 

"Alas  !"  said  the  music-master,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  because  the 
artist  deems  the  craft  of  the  wicked  so  weak,  that  he  despises  it, 
and  so  becomes  its  victim." 

These  words  were  followed  by  an  interval  of  mournful  silence, 
during  which  the  eyes  of  both  were  bent  on  the  ground.  Then 
Conrad  shook  his  head  as  though  ho  had  resolved  to  shake  off  the 
impression  produced  by  these  fatal  tidings.  He  seized  his  friend's 
hand,  and  then  said,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone  of  voice  : 

"  My  poor  Berthold,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  so  much 
money.  But  don't  you  think  there  are  other  springs  of  gladness 
and  of  peace  in  man's  heart  V 

"  Money !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  a  feverish  laugh. 
"  I  despise,  I  abhor  money.  Now  I  know,  alas  !  how  many  stains 
may  cleave  to  a  gold  piece."  He  bowed  his  head,  and  continued 
in  a  voice  hoarse  and  choked  with  emotion  :  "  But  I  feel  the  cruel 
power  of  gold ;  I  tremble  in  every  limb,  and  ray  heart  is  oppressed 
within  me.  Money  would  be  less  than  nothing;  but  Laura, 
Laura !" 

"  Indeed,  yes ;  Laura,  Laura  !"  repeated  the  music-master,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Alas,  alas  !  shall  I,  the  poor  unfortunate  poet,  dare  now  to 
raise  my  eyes  towards  her  ?  Will  not  Mynheer  Kcmenaer  close 
his  door  against  the  disinherited  artist?" 

Conrad  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  painful  doubt. 

"  Thus,"  continued  Berthold,  "  I  shall  lose  not  only  the  gold  I 
little  valued,  but  my  soul's  long  dream,  the  joy  of  my  lite,  the 
light  of  my  future — all,  all  departs  with  the  gold !  We  are  wrong, 
Conrad ;  gold  is  really  and  truly  the  fount  and  spring  of  all  hap- 
piness. Could  I  but  bring  my  heart  to  it,  I  should,  like  others, 
reverence  and  love  gold  as  the  only  real  power  on  earth." 

The  music-master  looked  at  his  desponding  friend  with  deep 
sympathy  and  compassion.  Whether  lie  really  thought  that  the 
young  man's  fear  was  exaggerated,  or  whether  he  was  only  anx- 
ious to  pour  a  present  balm  into  his  wounded  soul,  he  tried  to 
show  him  that  the  loss  of  his  fortune  need  not  have  the  distress- 
ing consequences  he  dreaded  so  much. 

"  Come,  Berthold,"  said  he,  "  moderate  the  ardor  of  your  wil- 
ful fancy.  Let  ns  go  slowly  on  towards  the  city ;  it  is  near  the 
hour  at  which  1  must  give  my  lesson  at  Mynheer  Kemenaer's. 
What  are  you  afraid  of '!  Do  you  fancy  Laura  will  love  you  less 
because  you  can  no  longer  offer  her  a  large  fortune,  together  with 


your  love  1  Yon  do  not  know  Laura  as  I  know  her.  Deep  in 
her  heart  is  a  hidden  treasure  of  magnanimity  and  generosity,  of 
firmness  and  self-reliance.  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
if  she  resolves  to  become  your  bride  all  the  sooner  because  your 
circumstances  seem  to  put  her  love  to  the  test.  Do  not  despair ; 
Laura  is  not  like  the  common  run  of  women  ;  she  does  not  regard 
gold  as  the  spring  of  the  heart's  peace." 

"  But  Mynheer  Kemenaer?"  said  the  youth,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  To  him  gold  is  everything." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Berthold  1  There  is  surely  one  thing  Myn- 
heer Kemenaer  loves  more  than  gold,  something  which  wonld  be 
stronger  than  gold,  it  both  came  in  collision." 

"What  can  that  be?" 

"  The  happiness  of  his  only  child,  of  his  Laura.  It  is  because 
he  thinks  that  gold  will  secure  her  a  fairer  lot  when  he  is  taken 
from  her,  that  he  is  so  eager  to  increase  his  wealth.  Were  LAra 
to  declare  that  she  wonld  not,  could  not  renounce  the  sweet  hope 
you  two  have  dreamed  together, — were  she  to  feel  your  separation 
so  deeply  as  to  pine  away  in  hopeless  sickness,  then  Mynheer 
Kemenaer  himself  would  implore  yon  to  save  his  child,  to  receive 
his  Laura  from  his  hands." 

"  Thank  yon,  thank  you,  dear  friend ;  you  are  deceiving  me  as 
well  as  yourself,  it  may  be,  but  iny  distempered  sonl  receives  with 
sure  trust  the  bright  glad  beams  of  hope  with  which  yon  enchant 
my  eye.s." 

"  Be  sure  of  this,  Berthold ;  Laura  will  sustain  a  vigorous  con- 
flict with  her  father's  covetousness,  rather  than  abandon  you ;  it 
may  last  long,  and  cost  her  many  tears,  but  she  will  conquer  in 
the  end.  Yon  see,  Berthold,  you  do  wrong  in  abandoning  yonr- 
self  to  despair  at  once.  No  doubt  this  unexpected  change  in  your 
circumstances  will  astonish  and  vex  Mynheer  Kemenaer.  Were 
he  to  follow  the  first  impulse,  he  might,  perhaps,  close  his  door 
.iguinst  the  poor  poet,  just  as  yon  fear;  but  the  loving,  high- 
minded  Laura  is  there  to  prevent  and  forbid  the  cold  decree.  Do 
not  mistrust  your  noble  Lanra  so  soon ;  and  you  will  see  that  the 
result  will  bring  back  all  yoar  peace  and  joy  of  heart." 
•  " May  yonr  kind  words  but  prove  true!"  said  the  yonng  man, 
as  he  gratefully  pressed  his  friend's  hand.  "  Then  I  shonld  bless 
God  for  what  has  happened.  Yes,  yes,  Conrad ;  my  uncle's 
money  would  have  allowed  me  no  rest;  it  wonld  have  tortured 
my  heart  with  remorse.  Yon  do  not  know  it,  bnt  this  gold  is 
made  up  of  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  despairing 
cry  of  the  distressed,  the  heart's  blood  of  agonized  fathers ;  my 
inheritance  woiild  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  basest,  vilest  nsnry." 

"  I  have  long  known  or  at  least  suspected  it,"  said  the  music- 
master,  "  but  I  wished  to  spare  yonr  simple  and  tender  heart  a 
pang  so  shaip.  But  now  keep  up  yonr  hopes  until  you  are  assured 
that  fate  is  as  cruel  as  you  fear.  Yon  must  leave  yonr  house ; 
you  could  not  remain  longer  nnder  the  same  roof  with  that  wicked 
Monck." 

"  I  shall  never  retnm  to  that  house,"  answered  Berthold. 
"  Monck  and  1  have  had  a  violent  explanation  ;  not  for  the  world 
would  I  go  near  the  door  of  so  odious  a  hypocrite  ;  the  very  look 
of  him  almost  kills  me  with  humiliation  and  shame." 

"  But  on  what  have  yon  resolved  ?  where  do  yon  mean  to  live  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Have  you  any  money  ?" 

"  I  had  in  my  room  a  little — some  three  or  four  hundred  francs, 
perhaps.     But  I  would  rather  die  of  hunger  than  go  to  fetch  it." 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me,  Berthold.  I  shsdl  feel  no  shame  m 
going  to  ask  for  what  is  yours.  Did  yonr  nncle  leave  you 
nothing?" 

"Nothing.  Monck  wanted  to  give  me  five  thousand  francs. 
He  said  my  uncle  had  asked  him  to  do  so." 

"And  yon  did  not  take  them  ?  With  that  sum  you  might  have 
been  able  to  wait  for  brighter  days." 

"An  alms  from  Monck  1"  indignantly  exclaimed  Berthold. 
"  Legalize  his  fraud,  his  falsehood,  by  receiving  his  hnsh-money  3 
Yon  are  speaking  only  to  test  me,  Conrad.  Had  Monck  pnt  the 
money  in  my  hand,  I  should  have  thrown  it  back,  I  fear,  in  his 
hypocritical  face.  The  gold  is  to  lie  there  till  I  go  in  person  to 
claim  it.  Monck  says  I  am  sure  to  go — that  I  shall  be  goaded  by 
want  to  go  in  quest  of  the  proffered  alms.  Should  I  ever  stoop 
to  such  degradation,  then  you  may  despise  me,  Conrad ;  for  I 
shall  have  sunk  deep  indeed  in  the  mire.  Never  mention  it  again ; 
it  irritates  me." 

"  You  arc  right,"  said  Conrad  ;  "  we  will  never  speak  ot  it 
again.  And  now  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  There  is 
a  vacant  room  in  the  house  in  which  I  lodge ;  it  is  furnished 
neatly ;  it  is  close  to  ray  own  room.  Hire  it,  until  you  see  what 
yon  can  do." 

"  Hire  it  ?  where  is  the  money?" 

"  Think  no  more  about  that.  Conrad  is  not  rich ;  bnt  he  has 
always  paid  his  rent  regularly,  and  the  landlady  will  trust  him 
readily.     Ho  will  be  answerable  for  you." 

"  But  at  the  month's  end  ?" 

"  You  will  not  be  there  a  month,  Berthold.  And  even  if  Mjti- 
heer  Kemenaer's  derision  is  not  made  within  the  month — though 
tliat  is  not  at  all  likely— I  will  pay  for  yon,  my  friend.  Why  so 
many  words  between  ns  ?  To-morrow  I  will  go  to  get  the  money 
you  left  in  yonr  room.  To  refuse  to  give  it  np  would  be  a  clumsy 
theft.  Monck  is  too  crafty  to  bring  himself  into  peril  for  so  small 
a  sum  as  that.  That  will  last  you  more  than  one  month.  Come, 
come ;  'tis  a  settled  point.  When  1  have  given  my  lesson,  we 
will  go  and  hire  the  pretty  room  next  to  mine.  Yon  will  be 
lodged  like  a  prince,  and  I  shall  be  always  near  you,  Berthold,  to 
comfort  you  and  help  you  to  be%r  your  tronblc." 

"  Kind  friend,  my  misfortune  has  but  increased  your  love  for 
me.  If  everybody  should  turn  against  me,  you  would  never 
forsake  your  poor  Berthold.    To  be  with  you,  to  dream  togeihe 
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of  art  and  our  future,  to  compare  and  discuss  our  feelings,  our 
fancie?,  our  productions  ;  it  is  a  liiippincss  which  makes  me  lift 
my  heart  in  gratitude  to  God.  Were  not  my  heart  oppressed  with 
a  gloomy  dread,  I  should  he  glad  and  rejoice  ;  but  the  accursed 
power  of  gold !  Laura !  Now  that  I  sec  her  house,  a  cold  shud- 
der runs  throughout  me  ;  I  feel  ashamed.  Do  you  think  I  may 
venture  to  accompany  you,  Conrad  ?  I  am  the  same  person  I 
was  before — yet  I  am  not  the  same  ;  all  my  confidence  and  ener- 
gy are  gone ;"  I  have  no  longer  the  right  to  love  her.  To  entreat, 
to  tremble,  to  blush— if  gold  gives  nothing  else,  at  least  it  gives 
courage  and  confidence." 

"  How  you  change  your  mood,  Bcrthold  !  At  one  moment  you 
are  full  of  comfort,  the  next  you  are  wailing  and  lamenting— now 
soaring  with  hope,  now  prostrate  in  despair.  You  must  restrain 
yoKrsolf  and  be  reasonahln.  Come,  hold  up  your  head  like  a  man, 
and  don't  debase  yourself  thus  before  Mynheer  Kemenaer.  He 
ousrht  not  to  hear  the  unexpected  tidings  from  any  one  but  your- 
Belf.  Don't  be  afraid;  speak  boldly;  tell  him  just  what  has 
occurred.     Come,  I  am  going  to  ring." 

The  door  was  opened.  In  answer  to  Conrad's  inquiry,  the 
servant  said  that  Mynheer  Kemenaer  was  not  at  home,  but  that 
Mademoiselle  f^aura  was  in  the  arbor  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden. 

Berthold  started  and  trembled  ;  he  was  mastered  by  an  emotion 
which  araaied  him.  Formerly  he  had  trodden  these  rooms  with 
frank  and  open  countenance,  with  joyous,  exulting  confidence ; 
now  his  eyes  were  cast  down  to  the  ground,  his  heart  was  wrung 
with  an'mish,  and  his  cheeks  glowed  with  the  blush  o(  .shame. 
He  timully  approached  the 
arbor,  and  as  soou  as  he 
ciiught  sight  of  Laura,  lie 
uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  and 
was  obliged  to  bury  his  face 
in  his  hands  to  conceal  his 
tears.  What  sight  had  thus 
disconcerted  hiral  Conrad 
himself  was  amazed  at  it. 

When  the  young  man  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  of  the 
arbor,    he    surprised    Laura 
busily  weaving,   in   a   fit  ot 
quiet    abstmction,   a    lovely 
wreath.      The   flowers  were 
those  of  the  orange-tree  ;  the 
wreath  was  a  suinless,  fra- 
grant bridal   wreath.     This 
token  of  a  sweet  and 
gentle     hope     had 
struck  Berthold  with 
sadness   and    alarm. 
Laura    and    Conrad  / 

both  looked  at  him — 
the  one  in  sorrow,  the 
other  in  astonish- 
ment ;  but  before 
either  of  them  could 
utter  a  word,Berthold 
sank  down  upon  the 
seat  of  the  arbor,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  profound  melan- 
choly : 

"O  my  dear  Laura, 
your  heavenly  vision 
will  never  be  realized! 
Crush,  crush  the 
wreath  ;  it  makes  my 
heart  bleed  to  see  it." 

"  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  Ber- 
thoUn"  inquired  the 
anxious  and  trem- 
bling girl.  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  speak  I 
your  manner  and 
your  words  terrify 
me." 

"Alas,  Laura,  I  no 
longer  possess  any- 
thing in  the  world ! 
I  am  poor ;  my  uncle 
has  disinherited  me." 

The  maiden  looked 
at  him  incredulously. 

"  Monck  has  ex- 
torted a  will  from  my 
uncle ;  he  is  sole 
heir." 

"  Monck »"  cried 
the  girl,  with  anger 
and  contempt  inevery 
feature.  '"rhis,tben, 
is  the  reason  of  that 
mysterious  aversion  I 


always  felt  for  him.  I  had  a  presentiment  of  his  utter  falseness  ; 
shuddered  wheu  I  saw  him,  as  though  I  foresaw  that  he  would 
render  hira  whom  I  love  miserable.  And  ho  has  robbed  you  of 
your  inheritance  !  The  snake  who  crawled  and  crept  in  silence 
in  order  to  bite  more  surely.  Poor  Berthold  !  don't  lament  about 
that.  God  will  bring  the  arts  of  the  deceiver  to  light."  And  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  It  is  a  grievous  trial — is  it  not,  Laura  1  You  see  now  that  all 
our  bright  and  joyous  dreams  may  vanish,  and  leave  nothing  but 
hopeless  sorrow.     Perhaps  this  is  the  last  time  I  may  see  you." 

Laura  looked  alternately  at  the  music-master  and  at  Berthold ; 
her  tears  had  ceased  to  flow ;  her  countenance  wore  an  expression 
of  terror  and  amazement. 

"  O  Laura,"  continued  Berthold,  "it  is  not  because  of  my  lost 
inheritance  that  I  shed  bitter  tears,  but  my  heart  quakes  with 
dread  of  a  far  worse  misfortune.  I  thought  God  had  predestined 
you  to  be  my  bride;  in  this  enchanting  conviction,  I  looked  on- 
wards along  the  bright  path  of  our  life,  and  saw  in  the  cloudless 
heaven  of  our  love  only  stars  ot  peace,  and  gladness,  and  bliss. 
Who  knows,  dear  Laura,  whether  the  view  of  that  stainless 
heaven  is  not  forever  closed  to  us  I" 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Dack  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  rontaininj;  the  provtous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publicatiou,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.) 

Pray  for  thine  enemy,  for  if  thou  art  a  good  man  thyself,  thou 
canst  not  hut  rejoice  to  see  thy  worst  enemy  become  good,  too. 


EARLY  SUMMER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  ])!easant  picture  on  this  page  overflows  with  rural  senti- 
ment, and  carries  us  away  from  the  buildcd  city,  with  its  whirl  of 
toil  and  enjoyment,  its  great  enterprises,  its  great  wealth,  and  its 
great  sorrows,  into  the  heart  of  the  quiet  lap  of  nature.  The  girl, 
with  her  love  of  decoration,  has  gathered  a  whole  harvest  of  sweet 
wild  flowers.  The  boy  has  made  prize  of  a  nest  of  young  robins, 
to  be  reared  as  household  pets.  We  were  reminded,  in  first  look- 
ing at  it,  of  the  exquisite  lines  of  Leigh  Hunt : 

"Along  the  hazel  pathways 

The  traveller  will  meet, 
Youth  with  their  laughing  faces 

And  mom-elastic  feet; 
Now  for  the  bird  up-looking 

^Vith  hand-o^ershaded  eye. 
Now  seeking  flowers — /sought  them 

Some  twenty  summers  by.'' 

Cold,  indeed,  and  insensible  must  be  that  heart  which  does  not 
open  to  the  eloquent  influences  of  nature,  docs  not  beat  higher  at 
the  contemplation  cf  a  bright.morning,  when  every  blade  of  grass 
is  hung  with  diamond  dewdrops,  when  from  every  thicket  and 
spray  some  feathered  warbler  pours  forth  its  matin  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  and  joy,  when  the  insect  world  is  alive  and  abroad — 
the  dragon-fly  with  his  wings  of  gauze,  the  butterfly  with  his  pin- 
ions resplendent  with  colors  that  defy  the  painter's  art.  To  the 
resident  of  the  country,  it  is  delightful  to  watch,  day  by  day,  the 
gradual  development  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the  first  swell- 
ing of  the  buds  in  the  early  spring,  to  the  full  development  of  the 

leafy  glories  of  midsnmmer.     But 
there  are   comparatively  few  who 
care  to  note  these  processes ;  most 
people,  wc  inclinb  to  think,  prefer 
to  wait,  afar  from  nature's  labora- 
tory, till   she  has  completed   her 
wonderful  work,   and   then   dash 
from   city  to  country,  and  fall  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  the  splendid 
panorama.     It  requires,  however, 
no  little  amount  of  refinement  and 
culture  to  a))preciate  rural  beau- 
ties.    Those  "  to  the  manor  bom  " 
are  frequently  insensible  to  their 
charm.      Rousseau's   peasant-wo- 
man  complained  ot 
the     noise    of     the 
nightingale.  Among 
boys  and  girls   who 
were  brought  up  on 
farms,   we   find  few 
contented  with  their 
lot.     They  see   only 
the  toil;  they  think 
not  of  the  advantages 
of  such  a  life.     That 
girl  in  the  picture,  as 
she  grows  older,  will 
weary  of  the  mono- 
tony of   a    country 
life  ;  the  flowers  that 
deck  her  hair,  the  red 
berries  that  she  forms 
into  a  necklace,  will 
not  long  satisfy  her ; 
she  will  sigh  for  arti- 
ficial decorations,  not 
knowing  that  even  in 
the  most  artificial  life 
of  cities,  the  rose  or 
the  camellia  are  the 
most  prized  ot  every 
indoor     adornment. 
She   will   weary,  as 
she     grows     np,    ot 
milking  the  cows  or 
feeding  the  hens,  of 
chnniing  or  making 
clicese,  and  the  fac- 
tory will   have  more 
charms  for  her  than 
the  farm-yard.     The 
boy,    loo,    may   bo- 
come     discontented 
with  bard  work  and 
ittle     money,     and 
aspire   to   be   a  city 
bookkeeper.     But  if 
fo,  the  time  will  come 
when  both  will  regret 
the   old  homestead  ; 
when  experience  has 
enlarged  their  views, 
they  will  put  a  higher 
estimate  on  rural  life. 
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AUNT  PATTY'S  VISIT, 

AND    WHAT     CAME    OP    IT. 

BY    MRS.    n.    MAEION    STEPHENS. 

"  O  mother!  this  is  too,  too  dreadful !  The  very  day  of  iny 
birth-night  party  !  In  the  name  of  all  that's  horrible,  what  could 
have  sent  her  to  Washington  at  this  season  of  tlio  year  ?  I  may 
as  well  hang  my  harp  upon  the  willows,  for  all  the  chance  I  shall 
ever  have  of  getting  a  husband  worth  having,  while  tlicro  is  such 
a  rock-ahead  in  the  family  as  old  Aunt  Patty  Comstock  !" 

"  It  is  provoking ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,  as  I  see.  We  must 
make  tlie  best  of  it,  and  keep  her  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible." 
"  Out  of  sight !  You  know  very  well  she  wont  be  kept  out  of 
sight  A  pretty  figure  she  is  too  with  tliat  old  gored  dress  made 
in  the  year  one,  and  that  poke  bonnet  cogglcd  up  on  top  of  her 
head.  What  will  Mr.  Maybew  say,  I  wonder  ?  You  know  how 
fastidious  he  is,  and  how  aristocratic  are  his  connections." 

"  I  know  how  aristocratic  he  says  they  are.  Jane,  I  wish  you 
would  be  a  little  more  careful  in  your  intercourse  with  Mr.  May- 
hew.  There  is  something  about  him  I  dislike  exceedingly;  and 
you  know  the  stories  your  father  has  heard." 

"  Absurd  !  If  they  were  true,  if  he  was  a  gaml)lcr  and  a  roue, 
how  could  he  have  gained  entrance  into  the  society  in  which  wo 
meet  him  ?  The  very  first  in  Washington.  Why,  he  was  even  at 
ISliss  Lane's  reception  the  other  night;  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
hardly  a  single  girl  in  the  city  that  is  not  in  love  with  him.  Fa- 
ther and  Aunt  Patty  ought  to  be  yoked  together.  They  are  both 
of  them  full  of  crotchets  as  they  can  be,  always  seeing  something 
wrong  in  everybody." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  get  excited  ;  I  only  warn  you,  that  you  may 
be  on  your  guard.  A  girl  of  the  fortune  you  are  expected  to  in- 
herit is  a  good  prize  for  any  fortune  hunter,  you  must  remember 
that.  But  to  return  to  Aunt  Patty.  We  must  contrive  for  all 
our  sakes  to  keep  her  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible.  If 
the  cars  would  only  run  off  the  track,  and  hurt  no  one,  just  to 
detain  her  until  after  the  party — " 

"Why,  aunt}',  isn't  she  the  old  maid  sister  that  took  care  of 
you  till  you  were  married  ?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  miss,  and  go  to  your  room  ;  you  are  all 
eyes  and  cars  for  what  don't  concern  you.     I  suppose  you'll  tell 
Patty  what  we  have  been  saying  about  her." 
"  O,  aunty — " 

"  Go  to  your  room,  and  don't  let  me  hear  you  call  me  aunty 
again.  You  are  no  relation  to  me,  thank  heaven  !  There  now, 
we'll  have  no  crocodile  tears.  Go,  I  say,  and  when  I  want  you, 
I'll  let  you  know." 

It  is  like  beginning  a  story  in  the  middle  and  leaving  it  off  at 
both  ends,  to  commence  with  a  conversational  scene,  when  the 
reader  is  ignorant  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it  ;  but  the  above  is 
.so  descriptive  of  the  dispositions  of  the  three  principals,  that  I 
forgive  myself  for  departing  froni  the  line  and  plummet  rule. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Crenshaw  were  the  wife  and  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  New  York  merchant,  very  proud,  very  heartless,  and  very 
much  in  love  with  fashionable  society.  To  be  the  loader  in  that 
sphere  was  the  height  of  their  ambition,  and  of  course  being  pos- 
sessed of  vast  means  whereby  to  carry  out  their  ideas,  the  achieve- 
ment was  not  difficult.  Yet  although  they  had  sparkled  at  Sara- 
toga, flashed  in  all  their  splendor  upon  Newport,  and  danced 
through  half  a  dozen  winters  at  Wsishington,  the  principal  object 
of  their  ambition  was  still  ungratificd  :  Jliss  Jane  Crensliaw  was 
Miss  Jane  Crenshaw  still,  and  from  all  appearances  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time.  It  was  strange  as  it  was 
provoking.  Other  girls,  with  no  more  beauty  and  not  half  her 
wealth,  married  off  and  departed  for  good  and  comfortable  homes, 
while  she  hung  a  full  blown  flower  on  the  family  tree.  Iler  father, 
a  plain,  bluff  old  fellow,  who  had  coined  his  money  from  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  said  she  was  too  exacting,  looked  too  loftily 
for  a  mate,  was  waiting  for  an  English  lord,  etc.  ;  and  to  this  dis- 
dainful pride  I  am  inclined  to  think  might  have  been  attributed 
her  ill  success.  Suitors  she  had  had  by  the  hundreds ;  in  fact, 
she  was  one  of  those  dangerous  and  most  unprincipled  girls  who 
would  have  every  man's  heart  to  trample  under  her  feet.  No  tie 
was  too  strong,  no  engagement  too  sacred,  for  the  trial  of  her  de- 
testable skill.  Young  girls  revelling  in  the  bliss  of  a  first  love, 
feared  her  as  they  would  a  pestilence ;  even  wives,  who  should 
have  been  sacred  from  her  evil  arts,  looked  darkly  and  coldly 
upon  her.  But  still  the  one  eligible  ])arty,  one  on  whom  she 
could  with  ])ropriety  bestow  her  hand,  never  came. 

The  season  at  Washington  had  been  more  brilliant  than  exclu- 
sive. All  travelled  persons  know  with  wliat  ease  the  semblance 
of  wealth  and  fashion  gain  admittance  to  the  society  of  the  elite. 
No  one  of  the  vast  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  in  the  brilliant  me- 
tropolis could  have  told  just  how  or  when  tlio  Hon.  Mr.  Mayhew 
became  one  of  the  "  Upi)er-Ten."  He  was  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant men  of  the  day ;  not  alone  in  personal  appearance,  which 
was  the  acme  of  manly  beauty,  but  in  manner,  stylo  and  dress, 
the  latter  of  whicli,  to  the  smallest  minutiaj,  bore  evidence  of  a 
caltivatcd  and  aristocratic  taste.  His  slight  and  graceful  person 
pcver  sported  any  colors  but  black  and  white.  His  tiny  luind, 
po  bigger  than  a  woman's,  was  encased  in  tlio  purest  and  whitest 
of  kid,  while  a  foot,  the  very  typo  of  aristocratic  lineage,  was 
pqually  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  most  celebrated  of  French  boot- 
makers. This  was  jfis  second  season  in  Washington,  and  yet  ho 
remained  unappropriated.  His  attentions  were  too  equally  divid- 
ed to  give  rise  to  any  especial  comment ;  his  manners  too  care- 
fully guarded,  his.advances  too  consummately  skilful  to  engender 
hopes  in  the  most  sangniDO  bosom.     If  to  any  one  he  was  more 


than  usually  attentive,  it  was  to  Jane  Crenshaw.  He  rode  with 
her,  walked  with  her,  attended  her  to  parties  and  concerts,  and 
really,  in  his  nonchalant  way,  seemed  quite  devoted  to  her.  Only 
her  father  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement.  As  man  to  man, 
many  a  wicked  and  reckless  act  had  come  to  his  ears  ;  reports  of 
unholy  deeds  committed  only  for  the  gratification  of  a  moment's 
vanity;  of  a  fast  and  wicked  life,  wherein  the  patrimony  of  a 
worthy  man  had  been  wasted  in  degradation  and  debauch  ;  all  of 
which  had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  he  had  determined  if  it 
were  possible  to  save  his  only  child  from  the  direful  fato  which  as 
Mr.  Mayhew's  wife  he  knew  must  inevitably  he  hers.  He  rea- 
soned with  his  wife,  he  reasoned  with  his  daughter;  but  he  had 
allowed  them  too  large  a  license,  permitted  them  to  bo  the  arbitra- 
tors of  their  own  fate  too  long  to  look  for  respect  to  his  opinions. 
For  once  in  her  married  life,  Mrs.  Crenshaw  agreed  with  her  hus- 
band. There  was  something  in  Mr.  Mayhew's  manner  that,  dis- 
guise it  as  he  might,  repulsed  and  troubled  her.  His  ros-pect  was 
not  the  respect  of  an  honest  man  tor  an  honest  woman  ;  it  was 
not  genuine,  it  was  not  sincere,  it  lacked  the  tone  of  refinement 
which  always  permeates  true  regard  find  it  where  we  may.  There 
was  no  cordiality  of  feeling  mingled  with  their  intercourse.  She 
recognized  him  because  her  daughter,  to  whom  she  had  always 
bowed  a  willing  slave,  desired  it. 

Perhaps  if  we  take  the  liberty  of  an  author,  and  peep  into  Mr. 
Mayhew's  room  and  over  his  shoulder,  we  shall  be  better  informed 
as  to  the  reason  of  Mrs.  Crenshaw's  instinctive  dislike.  Luxuri- 
ous enough  he  looks,  this  Hon.  Mr.  Mayhew,  as  he  sits  there,  en- 
veloped in  a  dressing-gown  of  the  rarest  (juality  of  cashmere.  A 
bottle  of  wine  stands  upon  the  table,  in  close  ]>ro.\imity  to  his 
elbow,  while  cigars  of  the  most  delicate  brand  give  evidence  of 
his  devotion  to  the  Virginia  weed.  You  will  see  that  at  present 
he  is  neither  drinking  nor  smoking.  One  small  white  hand  is 
coquetting  with  the  mass  of  cttrls  which  shade,  but  do  not  con- 
ceal the  broad  smooth  brow,  the  other  clasps  the  miniature  of 
some  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  attraction.  Is  it  Jano  Cren- 
shaw's ■!  No,  you  see  that  at  once  ;  the  face  is  too  young,  too 
pure,  too  girlishly  beautiful  to  belong  to  her.  To  whom  then 
could  it  belong  ?  Certainly  to  none  of  the  habitues  of  fashion, 
or  we  should  recognize  it.  There  is  beauty  enough  on  that  silent 
plate  to  have  made  the  reputation  of  a  dozen  belles.  Perhaps 
that  letter  lying  half  finished  upon  the  tabic  can  give  us  the 
desired  information. 

"Dear  Jack, — The  game  is  about  played  out  with  me  here. 
Old  Crenshaw  suspects — more  than  that — lie  knows  ;  at  least,  he 
knows  more  than  he  ought  under  existing  circumstances.  I  must 
make  one  grand  move — run  away  with  the  heiress.  She  is  an 
only  child,  and  of  course  good  for  immediate  forgiveness.  Have 
you  seen  Tinie  lately  ?  I'oor  girl,  I  dread  the  cfl'oct  of  my  mar- 
riage upon  her  !  Do  you  know,  .Jack,  if  there  is  any  time  in  the 
world  that  I  feel  like  a  scamp  and  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye,  it 
is  when  I  think  of  her?  I  love  her.  Jack.  That  is  the  only  hu- 
man feeling  1  believe  I  have  in  my  heart,  and  yet  I  have  been  her 
ruin.  If  1  could  give  her  b.ack  her  honor,  her  purity  of  heart  and 
soul,  I  should  bo  willing  to  die.  But  there,  wtiere  is  the  use  of 
fretting  over  wliat  can't  bo  heljicd.  I'm  in  the  dumps  this  morn- 
ing. Tinie's  sweet,  sorrowful  face  is  before  me,  and  I'm  wondering 
how  I  ever  can  break  my  perfidy  to  her,  for  it  is  perfidy.  Jack,  of 
the  wickedest  kind.  You  needn't  laugh  over  this  letter,  or  im- 
agine me  on  the  stool  of  repentance.  To-morrow  is  Jane  Cren- 
sliaw's  birthday  ;  in  the  evening,  while  the  crowd  of  visitors  are 
amusing  themselves,  we  shall  slip  out  and  off  to  some  long-faced 
parson,  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  will  make  us  one.  One! 
God  forgive  the  mockery  of  such  a  thought. 

From  your  friend  in  the  dumps, 

Henky  Mayhew." 

There,  vile  as  the  man  is,  one  spark  of  goodness  still  remains 
to  make  him  human. 

Christmas  morning  of  1857  !  How  gorgeously  clear  it  rises 
over  the  ocean,  over  the  tops  of  houses,  over  whole  forests  of 
frost-gemmed  trees  ;  aud  with  its  rising  what  varied  impulses 
pour  into  the  hearts  of  millions  of  God's  creatures. 

"  Eighteen,  and  free,"  was  the  first  thought  of  Jane  Crenshaw, 
as  her  head  lazily  emerged  from  its  nest  of  downy  pillows. 
"And  to-night  I  shall  be  the  bride  of  Henry  Mayhew.  It  is 
strange  he  desires  tliis  clandestine  way  of  getting  married,  when 
we  might  just  as  well  have  been  married  in  church  with  imposing 
ceremony,  grand  display,  bridesmaids,  and  all  the  other  et  ceteras 
of  fashionable  weddings.  However,  to  get  him  is  the  object,  no 
matter  by  what  strategy  ho  is  obtained." 

No  single  blush  upon  cheek  or  brow,  no  throb  of  love  ^vithin 
that  fashion-hardened  heart — only  the  thought  of  the  triumph  it 
would  be  over  the  many  who  would  willingly  have  changed  places 
with  her.  The  entrance  of  her  cousin,  the  young  girl  who  was 
sent  weeping  from  the  room  in  the  first  introduction,  put  a  stop  to 
her  reflections. 

"  Has  Aunt  Patty  come  ?"  was  the  first  question  asked. 

No,  Aunt  Patty  hadn't  come,  but  there  was  still  another  train 
in  which  she  might  arrive. 

"  Why  do  )'ou  all  dislike  Aunt  Patty  so  greatly  ?  I  am  sure, 
uncle  says  she  is  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world — so  good  to 
the  poor,  and  so  charitable  to  those  who  are  in  distress." 

"  Uncle  says  !  Well,  you  can  take  your  uncle's  word.  I'm 
sure,  if  you  will  only  manage  to  keep  her  out  out  of  sight  for  this 
evening,  you  will  do  me  a  lasting  favor." 

"  Uncle  says  I  shall  dress  and  go  into  the  parlors  to-night.  You 
know  I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  of  city  life,  and  I'll  try  my 
best  not  to  disgrace  you." 

"  You,  you  dress  and  go  into  the  parlor?  Well,  well,  what 
will  happen  next,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing  so  astonishing,  I'm  sure,  that  I  should  associate 
with  your  friends.  My  mother  was  your  father's  only  sister.  If 
I  am  dcjiondent  upon  charily,  it  is  not  yours.  Your  father  adopt- 
ed me  ;  I  am  bis  child,  his  to  be  treated  with  respect,  to  enjoy  the 
sumo  privileges  with  yourself,  to  be  sent  to  the  same  schools,  have 


the  same  masters,  and  be  in  every  way  your  equal.     I  leave  it  to 
you  to  say  how  well  his  plans  have  been  carried  out." 

"  Why,  I  declare,  if  you  don't  make  quite  a  show  of  spirit. 
Pity  John  Ware  couldn't  have  seen  it." 

"  The  worm  will  not  bear  too  much  treading  upon.  What 
would  my  uncle  say  to  know  that  the  only  child  of  his  only  sister 
had  been  a  slave  in  his  house  ?  worse  than  a  slave,  for  you  would 
not  dare  treat  a  slave  with  such  contemptuous  disrespect." 

"  There,  there  is  the  bell,  and  there  is  Aunt  Patty,  bag  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  as  I  live,  there  is  John  Ware  shaking  hands  with  her, 
as  if  there  never  was  and  never  could  be  any  one  half  so  welcome 
again.  That  fellow  is  always  in  the  way.  I  wonder  liow  he  got 
acquainted  with  Auftt  Patty  ?  There,  do  go,  she'll  be  poking  up 
here  in  a  moment." 

"  How  de  du — how  are  you,  all  hands  ?  'Peers  to  me  you  aint 
so  glad  to  see  me  as  you  might  bo,  considering  it's  me.  Here, 
yank  hold  of  thein  ere  trunks  and  things.  Don't  mash  that  band- 
bo.x,  you  feller ;  it  has  got  my  best  caji  in  it — real  l.a'ce,  with  yal- 
ler  flowers.  Why  this  ere  aint  Jane,  is  it?  'Peers  to  me  she's 
grown  mighty  putty.     Kiss  me,  child." 

"  I'm  not  Jane,  Aunt  Patty.  I  am  Uncle  Crenshaw's  orphan 
niece." 

"  You  are  a  very  sweet  gal,  anyhow.     Why  Peggy — " 
"  Don't  call  me  Peggy,  for  heaven's  sake  I     That  was  all  very 
well  for  the  country,  but  hero  I  should  faint  if  any  one  heard  vou 
call  me  so." 

"  0,  you'd  faint !  'Peers  to  me  your  narves  are  a  little  shaky 
this  morning,  Peggy.  You  aint  a  bit  as  you  use  to  was.  This  is 
fashionable  I  spose.  Well,  if  this  is  what  fashion  teaches,  thank 
the  Lord  I'm  not  fashionable  !  If  you  don't  want  mo  lierc,  I 
wish  you'd  just  say  so  honestly,  and  done  with  it." 

"  Vr^hy,  how  can  you  think  so  ?  You  take  offence  so  quick  ! 
There,  Eunice,  show  Aunt  Patty  up  into  the  front  chamber,  and 
help  her  arrange  her  dress.  She  must  be  tired  after  her  journey." 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  aint  one  of  your  delicate  ones  ;  no  more 
you  usn't  to  be,  Peggy.  Ah,  wella-day  !  live  and  learn,  live  and 
learn.  I  s'pose  Jane's  narves  are  too  weak  to  see  her  old  country 
aunt.  When  she  is  equal  to  the  experiment,  tell  her  she  would 
be  pleased  to  see  her."  And  Aunt  Peggy,  followed  by  Eunice, 
half  hidden  behind  a  pile  of  bandboxes,  left  the  room. 

In  the  hall  they  were  intercepted  by  John  Ware,  who  managed 
to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  Eunice  : 

"  Meet  me  in  the  music  room.  I  must  see  you  alone." 
John  Ware  was  the  music  teacher  in  Mr.  Crenshaw's  family,  a 
man  who  in  any  other  position  in  life  would  have  been  sought  for 
the  nobility  of  his  nature  and  the  wealth  of  his  intellect.  But 
alas  for  poverty  !  nor  genius,  nor  intellect,  nor  noble  qualities  of 
mind  or  heart  were  proof  against  that ;  so  John  Ware  worked 
with  miglit  and  main,  cheered  only  by  the  sweet  smiles  of  Eunice 
Crenshaw  and  the  occasional  approval  of  her  good-heaited  uncle. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Jane,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
a  birthday  costume,  sailed  slowly  into  the  parlor  and  presented 
herself  before  Aunt  Patty.  The  good  old  lady  dissected  her  from 
top  to  toe,  looking  first  over  her  spectacles  and  then  through  them, 
and  finally  without  their  aid  in  any  form. 

"  You've  got  the  advantage  of  me,  miss,"  she  at  length  ex- 
claimed, taking  at  the  same  time  as  enormous  pinch  of  snuff,  as 
was  her  wont  when  unusually  annoyed.  "  Some  friend  of  the 
family,  I  s'pose." 

"  Why,  no  ;  I'm  Jane!" 

"  0,  you  arc  Jane  !  Then  I  think  if  Jano  knew  as  much  of 
what  is  duo  to  common  courtesy  as  she  does  of  fashionable  frip- 
pery she  would  have  welcomed  her  mother's  sister  before  this 
time  o'day.     What  do  you  call  that  flumediddle  ?" 

"  Iloniton,  honiton  flounces.  They  cost  two  hundred  dollars 
a  piece  " 

"  Massy  sakes  ;  two,  four,  six  hundred  dollars  in  flounces ! 
Haven't  you  got  any  poor  people  around  bore?" 

"Poor  people  I  It  is  enough  for  one  in  the  family  to  play 
charitable.     Eunice  tends  to  that  portion  of  the  arrangement." 

"  Why,  Where's  your  vandike  ?  I  should  think  you  would  be 
afraid  of  somebody  coming  and  catching  you  half  dressed.  You 
needn't  have  hurried  yourself  on  my  account.  Ugh,  you  make 
mo  sliiver  to  see  you  !  Do  for  massy  sake  go  and  get  something 
for  your  neck  and  arms,  child,  before  you  catch  your  death  of  cold." 
"  This  is  the  fashion.  Aunt  Patty.  I  have  dressed  earlier  than 
usual  for  the  party  toniglit ;  but  as  for  my  arms  aud  neck,  I  never 
wear  any  more  covering  over  them  !" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  rao  you  are  going  into  comjiany  with 
that  bare  neck  and  shoulders  ?" 
"  Certainly." 

"  Wliy,  don't  you  expect  any  men  there  ?" 
"  (M'  course.     What  an  idea  !" 

"  Then  I  must  say,  of  all  the  disgusting,  immodest,  and  impru- 
dent things  I  ever  did  hear  of,  this  is  the  bcatomest." 

Jano  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  loft  the  room;  but  if  Aunt 
Patty  was  indignant  with  Jane  for  her  immodesty  of  costume,  bo 
sure  the  sight  of  the  sister  she  had  educated,  dressed  almost  as 
young  and  quite  .as  indelicately,  capjicd  the  climax  of  her  anger. 
It  was  well  for  her  that  just  then  the  hearty,  cticery  voice  of  her 
brother-in-law  broke  in  upon  her  anger.  After  giving  him  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  baud  and  convincing  herself  that  he  at  least 
was  no  slave  to  fasliion,  she  burst  forth  : 

"  Thank  goodness  there  is  something  lium.tn  about  t/oii !  I  was 
beginning  to  stifio  here  in  this  fashionable  atmosi)liere." 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  a  very  stormy  scene  going  on  in 
Jane's  chamber.  By  some  means  John  Ware  had  heard  of  the 
intended  elopement  that  evening  of  herself  with  Mr.  Mayhew, 
and  it  was  this  secret  which  ho  wished  to  communicate  to  Eunice 
in  the  music  room.     He  had  done  so,  begging  her  to  be  watchful 
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and  in  no  way  to  allow  it  to  transpire.  Eunice,  in  the  innocence 
of  her  heart,  thinking  that  her  cousin  would  be  persuaded  to  fore- 
i;o  Buch  a  scandalous  proceedinj;,  liad  gone  at  once  to  her,  and 
with  tears  and  prayers  begged  of  her  to  reject  such  a  thought. 
Jane's  rage  was  fearful  to  behold.  Slie  flung  her  cousin  from  her, 
using  the  most  bitter  epithets  and  the  most  taunting  reproaches. 
She  accused  her  of  worming  herself  into  secrets  which  did  not 
concern  her,  of  trying  to  make  mischief  in  a  family  on  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  her  bread.  All  this  Eunice  bore  humbly,  meek- 
ly, still  pleading  with  lier  to  remember  her  gray-haired  father,  if 
she  had  no  respect  for  herself.  At  length,  after  much  argument, 
her  cousin  seemed  to  relent.  It  was  only  for  the  novelty  of  the 
utTair,  she  said.  It  was  so  humdrum  to  get  married  by  the  same 
rule  by  which  everybody  else  got  married.  After  nil,  perhaps  it 
was  best  not  to  elope.  Her  father  and  mother  were  sure  to  give 
their  consent. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Eunice,"  she  said,  kissing  her  check,  a 
most  unusual  demonstration  with  her.  "Don't  mention  this  to 
any  one  else.  I  blush  now  to  think  I  was  so  foolish.  There, 
leave  me  alone  to  compose  myself."  And  kissing  her  again,  she 
locked  the  door  ujion  her  retreating  footsteps. 

But  Eunice  was  not  satisfied.  She  determined  to  be  upon  her 
guard,  and  at  all  hazards  to  prevent  the  elopement.  Who  would 
aid  her?  She  hesitated  to  give  her  uncle  the  pain  she  knew  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  would  necessarily  give  him.  John 
Ware  »  In  all  the  intercourse  of  Mr.  Mayliew  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  Crenshaw,  they  had  never  met  face  to  face  ;  and  for  some 
reason  Mr.  Ware  seemed  to  avoid  him.  Aunt  I^cggy  ?  Could 
she  trust  her  ?  After  due  deliberation  she  decided  upon  this 
course.  She  found  her  hai-d  at  work  at  her  knitting  by  the  parlor 
window.  It  took  her  somotimo  to  understand  it,  and  then  her 
indignation  was  like  to  spoil  all.  The  only  means  of  escape  from 
the  house  was  through  the  consei-vatory,  out  upon  a  balcony,  and 
80  down  the  steps  to  the  street ;  and  in  this  conservatory  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  Aunt  Patty  and  Eunice  should  watch  by  turns. 

"  'Pears  to  mo  I  shall  feel  like  a  thief.  I  never  did  such  a 
thing  before  in  my  life,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  to  agin. 
This  comes  of  fashionable  life." 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  carriage  after  carriage  load  of  ele- 
gant men  and  beautiful  women.  Aunt  Patty  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  dazilingly  brilliaut  in  all  her  unsophisticated  life.  It 
kept  her  bobbing  up  and  down  every  moment  or  two  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Introductions  which,  in  spite,  of  his  wife's  look  of  anger, 
Mr.  Crenshaw  insisted  upon  giving  her.  Some  cast  upon  her 
most  amazed  looks  of  wonder,  some  ignored  her  presence  alto- 
gether, but  woe  to  the  witty  one  who  thought  to  make  her  coun- 
try ignorance  a  stepping-stone  for  their  ridicule.  Mr.  Mayhew 
was  among  the  last  arrivals  ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  Eunice,  Aunt 
Patty  seemed  really  to  like  his  society.  He  was  very  respei  tful 
to  her,  and  quite  won  a  smile  from  her  brotherin-law  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  monopolized  by  her. 

"  He  isn't  the  worst  egg  in  the  basket,  mind  that,"  she  whis- 
pered in  Eunice's  car  when  thej'  were  together  for  a  moment.  "  I 
believe  it's  all  her  work  now.  We  shall  see.  He  looks  as  mel- 
ancholy as  if  ho  was  going  to  be  hanged  instead  of  married." 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  still  Mr.  Mayhew  lingered  in 
the  parlor.  Eunice,  missing  Jane,  hunied  at  once  to  tiic  conserv- 
atory, and  to  her  surprise  heard  voices  there,  seemingly  in  alter- 
cation. Concealing  herself  behind  the  branches  of  a  flowering 
tree,  she  peeped  out,  and  to  her  consternation,  saw  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl  almost  grovelling  at  her  cousin's  feet.  Her  hands 
were  clasped  ia  the  folds  of  Jane's  dress,  and  her  face,  pale  as 
marble,  lifted  earnestly  to  hers. 

"Call  me  what  you  will,  lady,"  were  the  first  words  Eunice 
heard.  "  I  deserve  it  all ;  but  I  love  him.  He  is  all  I  have  in 
the  wide  world  ;  while  you  are  blest  with  every  joy  this  life  con- 
tains. O,  lady,  what  is  his  heart  to  you,  you  who  have  hundreds 
at  your  feet  every  day  in  the  year  1  I  will  not  lose  him — I  will 
not !  He  loved  me  before  he  ever  saw  you  !  He  would  love  me 
again  if  you  would  only  give  him  back  to  me." 

All  this  time  Jane  was  struggling  to  free  her  dress  from  the 
grasp  of  her  frantic  visitor;  her  face  swollen  with  passion,  her 
brow  almost  black  with  its  convulsed  and  protruding  veins. 

"  I  tell  you  again,  I  neither  know  nor  care  who  you  are.  Un- 
hand me,  or  I  will  alarm  the  house  and  have  you  thrust  into  the 
street." 

"  Not  till  you  promise  me  to  restore  my  husband — ay,  husband, 
in  the  sight  of  God  aud  all  good  men.  Do  you  think  the  heart  of 
a  loving  woman  can  be  blinded  f  If  I  had  found  you  devoted  to 
him  as  I  am,  I  would  have  pitied  and  wept  for  you  ;  but  there  is 
no  love  in  those  glaring  eyes,  no  love  on  that  frowning  brow,  no 
love  in  the  heart  that  can  look  so  coldly  upon  the  misfortune  of  a 
fellow-being  !  O,  give  him  back  to  me,  and  I  will  bless  you,  and 
pray  for  you  every  hour  of  my  life  !  O,  you  are  marble,  worse 
than  marble,  or  you  would  listen  to  my  prayer  !" 

"  Are  you  mad,  girl  ?  Let  go  my  dress.  What  fiend  of  mis- 
chief sent  you  here  tonight  V 

"  I  followed  him  ;  I  have  followed  him  many  an  evening,  al- 
most near  enough  to  touch  his  hand.  He  could  not  have  been  so 
near  ;««  and  I  not  know  it.  I  should  have  felt  his  presence  if  I 
had  not  seen  him." 

"  Eomantic  fool." 

"  No,  only  too  loving  for  my  own  peace." 

In  the  misery  of  the  thought  she  unclasped  her  hands  from  the 
dress  aud  pressed  them  upon  her  heart.  Jane  would  have  fled 
from  the  room,  but  her  visitor  sprang  before  her.  Then  the  fui-y 
of  an  ungovernable  temper  broke  forth  in  all  Its  wlldness  and 
impetuosity. 

"  Eool — wanton — miserable  outcast !  Know  that  I  could  heap 
the  bitterest  curses  upon  Henry  Mayhew  for  ever  having  loved 


you.  I  hate  him — hate  him  ;  do  you  understand  ?  I5ut  the  forces 
of  everybody  and  everything  I  ever  knew  have  been  arraigned  to 
part  us.  I  would  marry  him  if  my  marriage  bed  should  prove 
my  grave  ;  ay,  if  the  marriage  ring  should  be  a  dagger  to  stab 
nic  to  the  heart !  Now  go  !"  And  catcliing  the  frail,  gentle- 
looking  little  creature  in  her  arms,  she  was  about  to  fling  her  out 
among  the  vines  upon  tlie  balcony,  when  her  eyes  fell  full  upon 
the  form  of  Harry  Mayhew.  He  was  standing  with  arms  folded 
and  face  blanched  to  the  hue  of  marble  ;  but  his  arms  opened  to 
shelter  the  little  golden  head  which  nestled  so  gladly  to  his  bosom. 

"A  listener!"  sneered  Jane,  when  her  astonishment  would 
allow  her  to  speak. 

"  By  accident — yes.  I  have  heard  all  your  declaration  of  hate 
— your  contempt  for  this  poor  girl,  who  at  least  might  have  been 
treated  with  the  respect  due  from  one  woman  to  another.  I  only 
regret  the  denouement  has  come  just  here  and  In  this  way.  I 
came  here  to  tell  you  how  I  was  situated  with  regard  to  another. 
I  am  not  all  depraved,  though  God  knows  my  sins  are  great  as  I 
can  bear!  I  had  no  heart  to  give  you  ;  I  had  loved  once  passion- 
ately and  well.  Your  ambition  selected  me  for  its  gratification  ; 
my  needs  tempted  me  to  accept  that  selection.  I  was  not  de- 
ceiving you,  for  hearts  had  neither  lot  nor  part  in  the  matter.  I 
repented  before  it  was  too  late,  and  If  I  had  found  you  here  alone, 
according  to  engagement,  1  should  have  made  an  honest  confes- 
sion, and  left  it  to  your  gencBosity  to  forgive  me." 

"  Didn't  I  say  he  wasn't  so  very  black  arter  all  ?"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Patty,  popping  up  from  behind  an  orange  bush.  "  This  is 
what  I  call  hide  and  go  seek.  Come,  Eunice,  show  yourself. 
We  haven't  stopjicd  an  elopement,  but  we've  done  just  as  good  a 
job.  So  you'll  really  marry  tills  pretty  critter.  Dear  me,  how 
she  trembles." 

"  So  this  is  a  contrived  plan  to  liumlliate  mo,"  said  Jane,  as 
her  cousin  came  out,  much  abashed,  from  under  her  flowery  con- 
cealment. 

"No,  not  to  humiliate  you,  cousin — to  save  you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  and  I  suppose  by  this  time  the  whole  house  is 
gloating  over  the  scandal." 

"  Not  a  soul  knows  it  but  ourselves.  You  keep  j'our  secret  and 
we'll  keep  ourn.  It  was  lucky  I  came  to-day,  after  all.  1  say, 
young  man,  I  don't  care  what  you  have  been,  I  look  at  what  you 
are.  You  have  proved  yourself  an  honest  man,  and  what's  more, 
a  true  man,  and  it  ever  you  should  be  poor  enough  to  accept  the 
bounty  of  an  old  woman  like  mo,  just  say  so,  and  what  I  have  Is 
yours.  There,  no  words.  Yes,  dear,  you  may  kiss  my  hand  and 
my  face  too.  Tliere  now,  take  her  home  at  once,  aud  be  back 
before  the  company  miss  you.  As  for  you,  Jane,  tlie  sooner  you 
are  in  the  parlor  the  belter.  Eunice  and  1  will  sneak  in  quietly, 
and  nobody  be  the  wiser  for  this  little  adventure." 

Aunt  Patty's  advice  was  followed  to  the  letter ;  but  still  when 
they  reached  the  parlor  there  was  a  deal  of  excitement  and  won- 
der evinced  among  the  guests.  Ladies  were  straining  botli  neck 
and  eyes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  some  person  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
room,  around  whom  a  great  crowd  were  gathered.  The  secret  of 
this  excitement  was  soon  known.  During  their  absence  there  had 
been  a  new  arrival — the  arrival  being  none  other  than  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Davidson,  a  man  celebrated  no  less  for  the  position  he  held 
in  society  than  for  the  master  eloquence  of  a  mind  whose  brilliant 
qualities  had  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  happy  enough  to  en- 
joy his  acquaintance.  Eashlonablo  society  had  been  on  the  qui 
Vive  during  the  entire  session  for  his  expected  arrival.  Kiel),  ele- 
gant, aud  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  bachelor  freedom,  mar- 
riageable ladies  aud  managing  mamas  were  especially  emulous  of 
his  acquaintance.  Winter  afier  winter  had  seen  him  the  gay, 
social,  cheery  companion,  the  constant  aud  earnest  friend,  and  the 
generous  aud  thoughtful  benefactor  to  the  worthy  poor  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  aud  now,  when  his  presence  was  most  wished 
for,  ho  strangely  absented  himself.  A  star  dropping  down  upon 
that  brilliant  assemblage  would  not  have  created  more  surprise 
than  his  sudden  arrival  on  the  evening  above  named. 

Old  friends  had  been  recognized,  new  friends  introduced,  and 
now  came  Eunice's  turn  for  presentation,  sweet,  country  bred  Eu- 
nice, with  her  pure  white  muslin  dress,  terminating  In  a  little  frill 
of  lace  about  her  throat.  No  pearls  confined  her  soft  tiaxeu  curls, 
no  diamonds  maiTed  the  purity  of  the  fair  round  arm  just  visible 
through  the  floating  drapery  of  a  sleeve.  "  How  prudish  !"  ex- 
claims one;  "  how  countrified,"  sneers  another  ;  while  her  uncle, 
proud  of  her  beauty  as  of  her  modesty,  leads  her  boldly  through 
the  mass,  who  open  an  avenue  for  them,  up  to  the  star  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Davidson  notes  the  modest  demeanor,  the  down- 
cast eyes,  the  deepening  bloom  upon  the  most  lovelj-  cheek  in  the 
world,  and  a  smile  that  on  another  faCM  would  have  looked  like 
fondness  flitted  like  a  sungleam  over  his  features.  The  lntrodu«- 
tion  was  over,  the  graceful  courtesy,  the  few  common-place  words, 
and  Eunice  was  about  to  vacate  her  position  in  favor  of  other 
applicants  for  the  great  man's  notice,  when  a  soft  word  was  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  which  sent  the  blood  from  cheek  to  heart. 

"  Eunice,  mine  !" 

That  was  all.  There  was  a  half-suppressed  scream,  a  sudden 
swaying  of  the  crowd,  and  Mr.  Davidson,  with  Eunice  in  his 
arms,  held  to  his  heart,  was  out  among  the  flowering  vines  in  the 
conservatory,  which  but  a  short  time  before  had  been  the  scene  of 
far  dIBerent  emotions  and  passions.  Mr.  Crenshaw,  rubbing  his 
hands  gleefully,  planted  himself  in  the  doorway  .and  insisted  that 
no  one  should  follow. 

"  She'll  come  too  soon  enough,  never  you  fear,"  he  reiterated 
time  and  time  again,  when  curiosity  prompted  the  more  daring 
ones  to  Insist  u|)oii  going  to  Eunice's  aid. 

"  Take  the  surprise  with  the  love,  darling,"  whispered  Mr. 
Davidson,  afier  Eunice  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  listen  to  his 
explanation.     "  I  could  not  withstand   the  temptation.     I  had 


been  here  year  after  year,  mingling  with  what  the  world  calls  the 
best  of  society,  hoping  at  last  to  find  some  one  simple-minded 
and  sincere  enough  to  love  me  for  myself  alone.  Eunice,  I  never 
found  tliat  i)erson.  Often  as  my  fancy  would  lead  me  astray,  my 
judgment  would  show  me  the  very  rock  upon  which  I  resolved  not 
to  split.  Then  I  determined  upon  an  e.X|)eriment.  I  would  know 
if  there  was  any  truth  or  sincerity  in  the  world.  This  winter,  as 
the  poor  music  teacher,  John  Ware,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet 
of  Washington  society.  A  black  curly  wig,  and  a  pair  of  whis- 
kers got  up  and  colored  for  the  occasion,  answered  every  purpose 
of  concealment,  Those  who  were  loudest  In  their  praises  of  tho 
manliness  and  personal  attractions  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Davidson, 
had  no  eyes  for  jioor  dependent  John  Ware  ;  and  so  I  escaped  de- 
tection. O,  how  I  enjoyed  the  slights  heaped  upon  me  by  those 
who  had  been  my  warmest  admirers.  Your  uncle  was  in  tho  se- 
cret, and  I  think  hoped  my  diolce  might  fall  upon  his  daughter ; 
but  she  was  the  most  repul.-ivo  of  all  my  former  acquaintances. 
Her  Insolence  was  unbearable,  and  1  often  wonder  that  I  did  not 
in  some  moment  of  aggravation  dolV  my  disguise  and  ajipear  in 
my  natural  colors.  Then  you  came,  you  with  your  sweet  face  and 
unsullied  heart.  I  saw  you  were  unhappy,  out  of  your  sphere, 
and  kept  still  more  in  the  background  by  your  aunt  and  cousin. 
Then  came  the  longing  to  appropriate  you,  before  contact  with  the 
world  had  brushed  the  down  from  the  bloom  of  tho  peach.  I 
wanted  you  as  you  were — pure,  ardent,  fresh  as  the  driven  snow, 
with  none  of  its  coldness.  I  directed  all  my  energies  to  that  one 
point,  and — need  I  ask  how  I  have  succeeded  ?  Will  you  love 
me  less  as  the  milllonnaiie  than  as  the  poor  inusieteacher  1  ' 

Need  the  answer  of  Eunice  be  given  f  Is  there  a  heart  that 
over  loved  who  has  not  already  divined  It '!  When  the  lovers  re- 
turned to  the  company  they  found  It  in  a  complete  maze  of  sur- 
prise. The  secret  was  out.  Hearts  beating  under  a  glare  of  dia- 
monds enough  to  dazzle  one's  eyes,  were  filled  with  rage  and  dis- 
may. How  could  they  have  been  so  stupid  !  They  might  havo 
secured  him  as  easily  as  Eunice  had  done  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
now.  Mr.  Davidson  favored  them  with  one  of  his  nierry  speeches, 
explaining  as  much  of  the  ruse  as  he  cared  to,  and  ended  by  pre- 
senting Eunice  as  his  betrothed  bride.  Her  aunt  and  cousin  were 
embittered  to  the  heart's  core.  That  Eunice,  the  poor  orphan 
whom  they  had  adopted  as  an  object  of  charity,  should  take  pre- 
cedence in  rank  aliove  them  was  too  painfully  mortifying.  If  Mr. 
Crenshaw  had  only  given  them  a  hint  of  the  plot,  things  might 
have  been  vastly  ditt'erent.  However,  her  aunt  nor  cousin's  an- 
ger, nor  the  inward  rage  of  disappointed  rivals  could  avail  to  mar 
the  joy  of  Eunice  and  her  lover.  They  were  married  almost  im- 
mediately, and  afier  a  short  bridal  tour,  took  possession  of  the 
splendid  Davidson  mansion,  just  far  enough  away  from  the  city 
to  enjoy  its  pleasures  without  enduring  its  turmoils. 

Mr.  Mayhew  also  married  the  young  girl  he  had  so  wronged, 
and  took  up  his  abode  where  he  was  not  likely  often  to  meet  with 
those  who  knesv  his  former  history.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Davidson  and  Aunt  Patty  be  found  sufficient  employment  to 
make  a  comfortable  living  and  lay  something  by  for  a  rainy  day. 
Aunt  Patty  gave  up  her  Vermoijt  home,  aud  resided  alternately 
with  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Miiyhcw,  until — now  don't  laugh — 
one  long  summer  afternoon  there  came  to  Mr.  Davidson's  the 
most  curious  specimen  of  an  old  bachelor  the  world  ever  heard 
of.  He  was  old  and  gray  and  wrinkled  and  odd.  He  hated  wo- 
men, especially  old  maids,  and  wasn't  afraid  to  say  so.  He  and 
Aunt  Patty  had  It  hot  and  heavy  whenever  chance  threw  them 
together ;  yet  still  ho  came,  and  It  was  noticed  that  Aunt  Patty 
took  nnusual  pains  with  her  dress  whenever  ho  was  expected. 
One  day  the  contest  having  raged  unusually  strong.  Aunt  Patty 
left  him  In  disgust,  and  went  out  into  the  garden.  "  Tho  bear," 
she  muttered  to  herself,  as  she  stooped  to  gather  a  blossom  which 
attracted  her  attention. 

"  What  did  you  run  away  for?"  said  a  gruff  voice  close  by  her 
side.  ( 

"  To  git  rid  of  you." 

"  You  didn't  do  It,  difl  you  ?" 

"No ;  vou  are  worse  than  a  burdock  bur." 

"  You  wont  get  rid  of  me  neither." 

"  I  wont,  eh  ?" 

"  Only  in  one  way." 

"  And  that '!" 

"  Marry  me." 

"  What,  us  two  old  fools  git  married  1   What  will  people  say?" 

"  That's  nothing  to  us.    Come,  say  yes  or  no ;  I'm  in  a  hurry," 

"  Well,  no,  then." 

"  Very  well.     Good-by.     I  shan't  come  again." 

"  But  stop  a  bit — what  a  pucker  to  be  in  !" 

"  Yes  or  no  1" 

"  I  must  consult — " 

"  All  right ;  I  thought  you  was  of  age.     Good-by." 

"  Jabez  Andrews,  don't  bo  a  fool '  Come  back,  come  back,  I 
say.  Why,  I  believe  the  tarnal  critter  has  taken  me  for  earnest. 
Jabez,  I'll  consider — " 

"  I  don't  want  no  considering.  I'm  gone.  Becky  Hastings  is 
waiting  for  me.  I  thought  I'd  give  you  the  first  chance.  All 
right.     Good-))y." 

"  Jabcr— Jabez  !  That  stuck-up  Becky  Hastings  shant  have 
him  if  I  die  for  it.     Jabez— yes.     Do  you  hear?     Y-o-s  !" 

"  There  !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Patty,  on  the  day  of  her  wedding, . 
"  I  foresaw  something  would  happen  out  of  my  visit  this  winter 
to  Washington,  but  1  never  thought  getting  married  would  come 

of  it." 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Crenshaw  still  grace  the  paternal  mansion  at 
Washington.  If  Jane  ever  marines  it  will  be  the  hand  without 
the  heart,  for  her  noblest  aspirations  reach  only  to  the  triumph  of 
taking  precedence  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson. 
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LAKE   MEMPHREMAOOG,   AND   MOUNT  ELEPIIANTIS  AND  OWL  S  HEAD. 


A  TRIP  TO  liAKC  »IEMPHREIHA»U«. 


BT    A   TOCHIST    IN    SEARCH    OP   THE   PICTUEESQUE. 

June  had  come, — not  with  its  roses  thonij;li,  hut  with  rain,  and 
mist,  and  blnstering  wind.  It  seemed  as  though  Mardi  had  re- 
Tisitcd  us.  But  "  time  at  last  makes  all  things  even,"  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month 

'' Heaven  was  clear, 

And  all  the  clouds  were  gone;"  - 

and  June  fairly  put  forth  its  claim  to  be  what  Coleridge  termed 
"leafy."  And  now,  having  worked  hard  with  pen  and  ink  all  the 
winter,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  would  seek  relief  in  my  pen- 
cil, which  would  be  some  such  sort  of  rest  as  that  afforded  by 
alternately  changing  the  leather  of  the  sole  for  that  of  the  saddle. 
But  where  shall  1  go '!  was  the  puzzling  question  ;  for  I  longed  to 
go  somewhere,  if  only  to  escape  the  "noisy  jubilee  of  the  streets" 
on  the  approaching  "Fourth."  I  had  "done"  the  White  Moun- 
tains, wondered  at  Niagara,  grown  weai-y  enough  of  fashionable 
summer  resorts,  and  craved  that  almost  impos^ible  thing,  some- 
tliing  new.  Where  could  such  be  found  ''.  After  hunting  among 
gazetteers,  historical  collections,  maps,  and  what  not,  I  decided  on 
a  certain  route,  which  I  shall  now  brietly  describe.  1  longed  lor 
some  place  in  which  novelty,  beauty  and  comfort  were  combined, 
and  can  now,  like  the  sage  of  old,  shout  Eureka!  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. So  much  has  been  said  about  their  beauties,  that  I  shall 
not  dilate  on  them.  I  am  sketching  a  tour,  not  writing  a  topo- 
graphy. My  principal  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
loveliest,  though  comparatively  little  known,  localities  in  all  this 
broad  and  glorious  land,  and  I  know  many  will  thank  me  for  the 


ISLAND  SCENERY  IN  LAKE  MEMPHREMAGOQ. 


information  I  shall  give.  There  are  thousands  of  tourists  who 
are  weary  of  the  changeless  circle  of  summer  travel.  Let  such 
accompany  me  in  my  notice  of  a  region  where  the  artist,  the 
sportsman,  the  lover  of  nature,  or  the  valetudinarian  may  find 
ciioice  subjects,  abundant  game,  charming  scenery,  and  renewed 
Ijcaltli.  No  need  is  there  to  describe  the  ride  to  White  River 
Junction  ;  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
Boston,  and  may  be  reached  in  about  six  and  a  half  hours.  From 
New  York  it  is  distant  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles.  Here 
several  lines  connect,  the  Northern  from  the  east,  the  Central  from 
the  west  and  south,  and  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  River 
Railroad  from  the  north.  I  stepped  into  the  cars  of  the  latter,  alter 
a  capital  dinner  at  Mr.  Appleton's  hotel,  the  Junction  House,  en 
route  for  Lake  Memphremagog,  distant  a  hundred  and  five  miles. 
The  Connecticut  River  flows  on  the  right  hand.  Soon  we  arrive  at 
the  Hanover  and  Norwich  Station,  on  whose  platform  I  note  some 
young  cadets  of  Norwich  University  and  a  few  students  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  both  which  institutions  are  within  half  a  mile  ot 
the  depot  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The  next  station  is  Om- 
pampanoosac,  a  place,  as  its  Indian  name  implies,  once  as  fa- 
mous for  wild  onions  as  Wetherstield  now  is  for  the  cultivated 
esculent.  The  Thetford  and  Lyme  Depots  are  soon  reached  and 
passed,  as  also  is  the  pretty  village  of  Oiford.  We  now  reach 
Piermont  Depot,  near  which  is  the  picturesque  old  bridge,  famil- 
iar to  so  many  readers  by  the  beautiful  lines  on  it,  written  by  one 
of  Balloii's  most  graceful  contributors,  Miss  Emily  R.  Page.  A 
mile  further  on  is  Bradford,  and  then  Newbury,  one  of  the  loveli- 
est of  New  England  villages,  celebrated  for  its  seminary  and  its 
sulphur  springs,  is  reached.  Here  I  remained  for  a  day  or  two  in 
that  excellent  hotel,  the  Newbury  House,  which  was  crowded  with 
visitors.  In  this  town  there  is  more  intervale  than  in  airy  other  in 
the  State.  The  great  Oxbow,  enclosing  a  New  Eitgland  prairie, 
containing  500  acres,  spreads  its  lake-like  expanse  just  north  of 
the  village.  A  sketch  of  this  portion  of  the  Connec- 
ticut is  given  in  No.  4.  All  around  the  scenery  is 
superb.  Mount  Pula,ski  forms  a  b.ickground  to  "the 
Tillage-scape ;  from  its  summit  may  be  seen  Owl's 
Head,  tire  kSrrgar  l^oaf,  and  Moose  Hillock,  from  the 
lofty  top  of  which  latter  mountain  a  view  cqu.il  to 
that  from  Moutrt  VVashitrgton  itself  is  commairded, 
with  infinitely  less  troitble  in  obtaining  it.  It  can 
easily  be  reached  from  Newbury.  Between  Newbury 
and  Wells  River  (that  distance  I  walked)  is  Irrgalls 
Hill,  the  view  from  which,  said  a  gcnilernan  who  It  d 
travelled  extensively  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
was  without  exception  the  most  beaittifrti  he  hail  ever 
seen.  At  Wells  River,  the  terminus  of  the  AVhite 
Mountains  Railroad,  I  again  took  the  cars,  and  pass- 
ing through  Mclndoes,  where  .ire  some  line  falls  of 
the  Connecticut,  went  on  to  Bartret,  just  beyond 
which  wo  left  the  Connecti<-ut  Uiver,  which  had  bitlr- 
erto  been  our  contpanion  all  the  way,  and  tlrundeicd 
along  the  banks  of  the  Passumpsic,  ait  e(|ually  beau- 
tiful though  smaller  stream,  to  St.  Johnsbury,  the  for- 
mer terminus  of  the  road,  and  the  place  in  which  is 
located  the  world-renowned  scale  factory  of  E.  and  T. 
Fairbanks  &  Co.  In  this  village  is  the  St.  Johnsbury 
House,  one  of  the  best  conducted  hotels  in  New  Eng- 
land. From  thence  to  Lyndon,  irear  which  are  the 
Lyndon  Falls,  exceedingly  picturcsi|ue,  aitd  oir  to 
Burke,  where  those  who  desire  to  do  so  take  stage 
lor  VVilloughby  Lake,  which  is  some  six  ntiles  dis- 
tttnt.  Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  I  travelleil  along 
the  banks  of  the  Bellwater  Potid  to  Barton,  the  ]ires- 
ent  terminus  of  the  railway,  a  busy,  thriving  place, 
and  soon  tound  myself  snugly  housed  in  Mr.  Uirarn 
Hill's  Bartoir  Hotel.     I  staid  all  night  at  Barmii,  lur 


the  purpose  of  fishing  in  Bellw.ater  Pond,  and  a  fine  string  oi 
pickerel,  and  a  longe,  or  a  salmon  trout,  as  they  call  it  here,  of 
twenty-four  pounds,  rewarded  nte.  In  the  morning  I  started  in 
Hill's  stage  for  Lake  Memphremagog,  fifteen  miles  distant,  over 
an  excellent  road,  in  the  course  of  which  we  rode  along  the  banks 
of  Barton  River  and  crossed  Black  Rivei-,  a  stream  worthy  its 
name,  for  it  was  as  sable  as  the  fabled  Styx.  "There's  Mem- 
phremagog!" exclaimed  the  driver,  just  as  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  overlooking  a  pretty  village ;  and  there  indeed  it  was, 
sti'etching  far  over  to  the  north,  and  framed  in  mountains  which  it 
faithfully  reflected ;  for  in  the  soft,  hazy  atmosphere  it  looked 
calm  as  some  Eden  stream  on  a  paradise  morning.  To  the  left. 
Mount  Elephantis  and  the  Owl's  Head,  and  far  off  in  the  purple 
distance  the  Sugar  Loaf  (there  are  always  Owl's  Heads  and  Sugar 
Loafs  in  every  mountain  range,  I  believe),  on  whose  summit,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  is  a  lake,  like  those  tarns  one  meets  with  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  abonirdiitg  with  trout.  These  fish  I  now 
know  from  gustatory  experieitce  to  be  "rich  and  rare;"  but  I 
really  wonder  how  they  got  there.  Possibly,  when  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge  subsided,  some  hollow  oir  this  mountain  top  may  have 
received  and  retained  the  waters,  aird  in  them  certain  antediluvian 
trout,  from  wlrich  descended  the  present  occupants.  But  it  may 
be  objected  to  the  theory  that  1  h.tve  not  accounted  for  evapora- 
tion or  taken  .'■ecret  springs  into  <  onsiileration.  Well,  I  am  in  no 
mood  just  now  lor  argument,  so  let  the  geologists  look  to  it  ;  and 
as  Professors  llitchcork  and  Agassiz  are  now  making  a  scientific 
survey  of  the  rocks  of  this  State,  1  leave  the  nnttter  to  their  acu- 
men. I  drove  to  the  Memphremagog  Hotel,  which  is  kept  by  Mr. 
Phineas  Page.  It  is  without  exception  aborrt  the  pleasantest 
hotel-home  I  was  ever  domiciled  in.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  is  close  to  tire  steamboat  pier.  Mr.  Page's  house  is 
csjiecially  famous  for  it<  piscatorial  drtintics.  Heaven,  it  is  said, 
often  sends   meat  (or  fish)  and  a  certain  sable  gentleman  sends 
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cooks.  It  is  not  so  nt  Patrc's.  Tlie  pickerel,  trout,  or  longe,  are 
scarcely  out  of  tiie  lake  before  they  are  performing;  the  part  of  St. 
Lawrence  on  a  f^ridiron,  or  taking  a  warm  bath  with  the  water  at 
212°  Faliroiiheit.  Other  table  dainties  are  in  culinary  harmony 
with  the  finny  "  eritter.*."  We  mifrht  almost  fancy  Mr.  Phine-as 
Page  had  derived  his  half-ichthyoloyiral  {jiven  name  from  his  daily 
victims.  The  last  sketch  is  a  view  of  tlie  southern  portion  of  the 
lake  from  the  piazza  of  tlie  Memphreniairog:  House.  The  little 
steamer  is  called  tlie  Mountain  Ward,  commanded  by  that  fine  fel- 
low (I  wont  use  the  hackneyed  term  (:cnileman).  Captain  Fogg. 
This  boat  leaves  the  pier  every  morning,  steams  thirty  miles  up 
the  lake,  calling  at  the  Mountain  House  — a  capital  hotel,  kept  by 
Mr.  Jennings,  which  1  recommend  to  all  tourists — and  returns  to 
Lake  Village  the  same  evening.  There  is  no  more  delightful 
trip  in  the  country, — the  shores  of  the  lake  arc  indented  with  love- 
ly bays,  and  bold  headlands  stretch  out  grandly.  Not  far  from 
the  starting-plaee  is  a  lovely  "hit"  of  water  scenery.  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the  little  islands  which  cluster 
there  in  sketch  No.  2.  North  of  this,  and  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant, is  the  scene  portrayed  in  No.  3.  No  better  place  for  the 
union  of  music  and  moonlight  could  possibly  be  imagined.  The 
lake  abounds  in  choice  fish.  Longe  are  sometimes  caught  weigh- 
ing sixty  pounds,  and  from  six  to  twenty  pounders  are  frequent. 
Fine  pickerel  are  taken  all  the  year  round,  as  are  other  choice  fish. 
In  the  woods  and  on  the  flats,  there  is  any  quantity  of  feathered 
game  ;  and  woodcock  and  snipe  resort  to  the  neighboring  marshes 
in  great  numbers.  Wild  fowl  of  all  kinds  are  common  sights. 
In  short.  Lake  Memphremagog  is  a  paradise  for  sportsmen.  It  is 
now  easily  reached  in  one  day  from  Boston,  and  there  is  only  two 
hoars  (or  miles)  of  staging,  and  that  is  over  a  capital  road  and  in 
good  vehicles.  It  is  a  direct  route  to  Canada,  part  of  the  lake 
indeed  lies  beyond  Derby  line,  and  the  approach  to  it  from  all  di- 
rections presents  a  series  of  the  loveliest  pictures.  There  is  an- 
other advantage  to  which  I  must  refer.  Tourists  may  remain  as 
long  as  they  please  at  Page's  Hotel,  Lake  Village,  or  Jennings's 


Mountain  House,  and  then  take  the  steamer  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  from  whence  stages 
run  over  a  fine  turnpike  road  to  Shcrbrooke,  fifteen 
miles,  where  they  may  get  into  the  cars  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  reach  Montreal  or  Quebec  the 
same  day.  On  the  return  trip,  the  route  may  be 
varied  by  travelling  by  way  of  Moosehead  Lake, 
Maine,  and  to  Boston  or  New  York  via.  Portland. 
The  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  River  Railroad  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  in  the  United  States.  Its 
directors  are  practical  men,  and  Mr.  Amos  Barnes, 
who  has  for  several  years  been  conductor,  is  highly 
popular  with  all  who  use  the  line.  Owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  vigilance  and  foresight,  scarcely  a 
serious  accident  has  occurred  since  the  first  train  ran 
— I  am  sure  I  need  say  no  more.  So  let  mo  conclude 
by  recommending  all  who  desire  real  relaxation  and 
enjoyment,  either  in  the  delightful  Lake  Village  and 
its  vicinity  or  on  the  bright,  clear  waters  themselves, 
to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  at  least  by  Mem- 
phremagog. No  one  will  regret  following  this  ad- 
vice, which  is  not  always  the  case  with  those  wiio 
receive  advice  gratis. 


COMEDY  IN  AN  AQUARIUM. 

I  once  possessed  a  soldier-crab,  that  inhabited  a 
Purpura  shell,  which  was,  however,  quite  insufficient 
to  conceal  him.  Whether  it  was  that  his  tail  was 
weaker  than  usual  1  cannot  say,  but  in  spite  of  my 
efi'orts  to  make  him  shift  bis  quarters  to  some  more 
suitable,  tliougli  more  weighty  conch,  lie  always  pre- 
ferred his  original  dwelling.  I  dropped  in  for  his  ap- 
])roval,  at  different  times,  at  least  six  turbinated  cots, 
any  one  of  whieli  would  have  suited  him  to  a  turn  ; 
but  no,  although  his  head  and  the  greater  jjortion  of 
his  body  were  always  exposed,  from  some  unaccount- 
able reason  he  always  appeared  contented  and  liapjiy  with  his 
choice.  By  accident  I  hit  upon  a  plan  to  eject  him.  1  had  a  dog- 
whelk,  which  was  at  least  twice  the  size  of  the  hermit-crab,  and, 
as  it  approximated  too  closely  to  the  top  of  the  tank  to  suit  my 
notions  of  propriety,  I  gave  him  a  sudden  jerk  that  sent  him 
plump  to  the  bottom.  He  landed  in  a  corner  close  to  a  piece  of 
sandstone,  on  which  some  delicate  Viva  tatissima  was  growing, 
and  luckily  in  the  same  corner  the  hermit  was  seated  performing 
his  toilet,  little  anticipating  any  disturbance.  Meantime  Mr. 
Whelk  in  a  few  seconds,  not  being  at  all  maimed  by  his  fall,  pre- 
pared as  usual  to  make  amove,  and  gently  turning  back  his  horny 
door,  or  o/jcrculum,  he  affixed  his  broad  breast  to  the  first  object 
within  reach,  and  the  aforesaid  Purpura  shell  holding  this  position, 
it  of  course  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
crab,  wishing  to  take  his  morning  walk,  prepared  to  move.  Im- 
agine his  surprise  and  indignation  upon  finding  that  his  carriage 
refused  to  bo  drawn  after  him  with  its  usual  facility.  He  knew 
that  the  obstruction  could  not  have  arisen  from  its  having  stuck  in 
the  mud,  and  therefore  probably  concluded  that  I  or  somebody 
else  (not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence)  was  playing  tricks  upon 
him.  In  this  belief  he  gave  a  strong  pull,  and  then,  finding  he 
did  not  advance  in  the  least  his  vehicle  from  its  former  position, 
he  popped  inside  with  the  intention  of  tiring  us  out,  and  so  get- 
ting free.  Accordingly,  after  a  short  interval,  thinking  perhaps 
that  all  was  right,  he  peeped  at  first  rather  slyly  out,  but  in  a  little 
while  with  great  boldness,  when,  to  his  hoiTOr,  what  should  meet 
his  eye  but  the  monster  mollusc  bearing  down  upon  him,  and 
threatening  to  crush  himself  and  his  dwelling  all  to  pieces  beneath 
its  weight.  That  he  was  greatly  alarmed  was  evident — if  not 
from  his  face,  at  least  judging  from  his  actions,  for  he  pulled  and 
tugged  and  shook  his  long  autennie  threateningly,  although  with- 
out ttie  slightest  success.  A  pony  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  pull  a  ptia;ton  to  which  was  attached  a  heavy  brewer's  dray,  as 
the  crab  to  move  the  united  weight  of  his  shell  .ind  the  great  whelk 
combined.     There  was  one  hole  left  for  him  whereby  he  might 
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creep  out  of  his  difficulty.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  alternative  cer- 
tainly, but  it  niuit  be  done,  so  giving  a  final  tug,  (|uite  as  futile  as 
any  he  had  before  made,  he  unhooked  his  tail,  and  clambered  up 
the  friendly  piece  of  sandstone  that  stood  hard  by.  From  the 
apex  of  this  restiiig-jjlac  e  he  looked  savagely  down  upon  the 
wretch  who  had,  as  he  thought,  wilfully  robbed  him  of  his  honme 
— his  all.  "  Is  it  not  too  bad,  sir,  for  such  a  crawling  rascal  to 
stick  to  his  neighbor's  property  like  that  ?"  he  seemed  to  ask, 
looking  up  at  me.  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pensc,"  thought  I,  for 
I  knew  the  whelk  had,  like  Michael  Cassio,  "  Erred  in  ignorance, 
and  not  in  cunning."  I  could  not,  therefore,  think  of  going  to 
the  rescue.  The  result  proved  that  it  wa,s  unnecessary ;  for  soon 
afterwards  he  had  crept  over  the  hermit's  cell,  and  was  quietly 
wending  his  way  towards  the  wrinkled  sands.  Tlie  crab,  who  had 
been  attentively  watching  every  movement,  no  sooner  perceived 
the  coast  clear  than  he  scrambled  down  to  his  "  old  house  at 
home,"  before  the  door  of  which  I  had  just  mischievously  pushed 
a  pebble.  Determined  not  to  be  baffled  by  such  an  obstacle,  he 
quickly  scraped  it  away,  sorted  his  shell,  and  giving  a  sort  of  gym- 
nastic leap  from  the  place  where  he  stood,  he  dropped  his  tail  with 
the  greatest  precision  into  the  aperture,  adjusted  his  body,  and 
galloped  off  to  some  more  favorable  spot.  This  little  incident 
taught  him  a  lesson,  from  which  it  was  evident  he  profited  on  an- 
other occasion.  Indeed,  the  next  day  I  found  he  had  voluntarily 
taken  up  with  a  shell  much  better  suited  to  the  calibre  of  his  body. 
It  was  very  annoying,  after  I  had  waited  so  long  and  patiently  to 
see  him  "  flit  "  to  another  residence,  to  find  that  he  had  done  it  on 
the  sly,  and  under  the  shadow  of  night,  like  a  swindler  that  had 
not  paid  his  rent.  But  many  a  time  have  I,  in  common  with  other 
zealous  observers,  been  similarly  disappointed.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  it  is  so  difficult  to  treat  of  their  habits  from  personal 
observation.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  before  a  circum- 
stance can  be  chronicled,  which  when  written  takes  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  read,  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  arc  spent  in  constant 
watching  by  the  anxious  student. — Harper's  vtryuariion. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorinl.] 
MONODY  OX   THE  DEATH  OF  TOM  MOORE. 

BY   W.    FELIX  TIMBER. 

Wild  rolled  the  waves  round  Krin's  strand, 

And  dark  the  night  winds  lowered; 
But  darker  yet  that  ploomy  land, 
By  sorrows  overpowered. 
Fair  maidens  weep,  fond  lovers  sigh, 
That  one  so  gifted  thu?  should  die; 
A  requiem  siui?,  rejoice  no  more, 
But  ill  your  saddest  strains  deplore 
Death'A  noblest  Tietlm — hapless  Moore. 

Mount  hiph.  ye  billows  of  the  deep, 

And  swell  the  mournful  sound! 
Our  honored  bard  is  now  usiccp. 
Low  in  the  cold,  moist  ground. 

The  V!iil  of  death— the  shades  rf  night 
Have  hid  the  mortal  from  our  si^ht; 
But  on  a  high  and  heavenly  shore 
The  immortal  poet  sings  before 
The  God  of  love,  whom  all  adore. 


■*   ■^•^  ► 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A    AVE  D  DING    AFTER    ALL. 

BY   MRS.    MARY   A.    DENISON. 

Yes,  darling,  it  came  in  tho  midst  of  brightness  find  beauty. 
Never  was  there  a  more  delightful  day,  never.  We  had  carried 
all  the  pot-flowers  out  on  the  lawn,  and  Rosa  was  gathering  some 
of  tho  most  delicate  buds  for  the  breakfast  table.  Rosa  seems  to 
love  only  buds  (she  is  a  rose-bud  herself).  It  is  a  strange  taste — 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  we  were  so  happy  !  The  spring  work  was  all 
done—- everything  about  the  house  looked  clean,  bright  and  shin- 
ing. We  had  been  particularly  careful  with  Tilla's  room.  All  the 
furniture,  of  course,  is  new  (Horace  had  exquisite  taste) ;  the  cur- 
tains were  so  royally  beautiful,  the  carpet  so  regal !  We  said 
every  time  we  ran  up  to  take  a  look  at  the  bride's  chamber  (to 
be),  "  wont  tliey  be  so  cosy  there,  with  vases  and  pictures,  music, 
rare  books,  and  surrounded  by  that  delicate  statuary  that  Horace 
brought  from  Italy !" — and  now  to  think  the  dream  is  over — a 
pall  has  fallen  on  her  hopes  and  ours.  Truly  this  has  been  a 
house  of  tears  for  the  three  past  days.  Rosa  said  as  we  were 
going  in  to  breakfast : 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Tilla,  let  me  put  this  lily  in  your  hair,  over 
your  left  temple — there ;  your  cheeks  are  too  bright,  coz,  and  this 
will  soften  that  crimson  to  a  more  delicate  hue." 

"I  feel  the  blood  in  my  face  and  temples,"  said  Tilla;  "but 
thank  you,  no  ;  1  have  an  aversion  to  wearing  lilies  in  my  hair. 
They  were  placed  in  my  mother's  hands  when  she  lay  cold  in  her 
shroud,  and  I  have  never  wished  them  to  wear  as  ornaments 
since." 

"What  a  strange  wlilm!"  cried  Rosa,  laughing,  and  winking 
roguishly  over  at  us ;  "  now  I  should  wear  them  for  that  very  rea- 
son ;  but  don't  be  angry  with  me,  Tilla,  I'll  take  it  out." 

She  had  sometime  before  slyly  tlirust  a  lily  with  a  long  stem  in 
Tilla's  curls ;  now  she  snatched  it  away. 

"  O,  have  I  been  wearing  it  long  ?"  asked  Tilla,  with  a  look  of 
great  distress.     "  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  there  for  the  world  !" 

"  Pshaw,  you  are  nervous,  coz !"  exclaimed  Rosa,  looking 
wonderingly  at  her  cousin's  ej'es,  which  were  filled  with  tears  ; 
"  that's  foolish." 

"I  know  I  am  nervous,  I  know  very  well  that  it's  foolish," 
Tilla  said,  biting  her  under  lip  till  it  grew  very  red  indeed.  "I 
am  not  often  in  this  mood,  and  I  seem  strange  to  myself.  O, 
Fred,  that  is  mine;  give  it  to  me  !"  And  she  held  out  her  liand 
eagerly. 

"Lot  me  look  at  it  only  one  moment !"  Fred  cried,  not  looking 
however,  not  detaining  it  a  second,  as  with  a  deprecating  motion 
she  still  held  out  her  beautiful  white  arm. 

He  gave  her  tho  little  package,  unconsciously  revealing  the 
worsliipful  heart  in  hi.s  glance  as  ho  did  so.  Poor  Fred !  his  love 
for  Tilla  was  hopeless  ;  he  knew  that  her  soul  was  in  the  keeping 
of  another,  but  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  tear  himself  away, 
though  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  made  him  so  miserable. 
But  Fred  is  a  noble  fellow,  if  he  is  my  brother ;  as  manly  and  ten- 
der as  he  is  generous.  lie  will  come  out  of  this  trial  better  than 
he  is  now ;  better  fitted  for  the  solving  of  that  great  problem  we 
call  life. 

It  was  strange,  but  Tilla's  momentary  nervousness  about  the 
white  lily  quite  unhinged  all  our  mirth,  and  threw  our  garlands 
of  fancy  into  confusion.  We  laughed  no  more,  but  ate  our  break- 
fast 60  silently !  Rosa  for  a  while  chattered  and  talked  nonsense, 
but  nobody  laughed,  nobody  talked  nonsense  back. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  come  over  you,  girls  V  said  Aunt  Nell, 
an  she  trotted  across  the  room  to  bring  her  work  together ;  to  bring 
up  the  little  sewing-table  and  the  worsted  basket,  and  the  various 
boxes  and  bags  which  she  invariably  placed  around  her  seat,  with 
a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  confusion.  "  You  look  as  solemn  as  a 
funeral." 

"  I'm  sure  I  feel  merry  enough,"  said  Rosa. 

"  And  I — and  I !"  echoed  Tilla  and  myself,  while  a  deep  voice 
said,  in  at  the  window  : 

"  Girls,  you  know  you  are  telling  stories."  And  Fred  aimed  a 
bunch  of  ripe  cherries,  so  that  it  fell  in  the  midst  of  us. 

This  caused  some  scrambling  and  laughing,  but  after  they  were 
eaten,  we  all  fell  in  the  mood  contemplative  again. 

"Girls,  if  you  don't  talk,  I  wont  stay  here,"  said  Aunt  Nell, 
wiiidiug  silk  on  a  reel.     "  Go  up  stairs,  all  of  you,  and  see  tho 


bride's  room  ;  that  will  set  your  tongues  to  going.  You  expect 
Horace  to-morrow,  don't  you,  Tilla'?" 

"To-morrow,  certainly,"  replied  our  fair  cousin,  with  emphasis, 
the  delicate  bloom  on  her  cheek  brightening  and  paling  again.  "  I 
can't  think  wliat  ails  me  ;  I'm  so  foolish  !"  She  -aid  tliis  because 
her  lips  trembled,  and  she  had  turned  away.  "  Well,  come,  I'm 
not  going  to  mope  here ;  I  move  we  march  up  stairs.  Let's  see, 
isn't  there  something  to  do  V 

"  Tlic  pink  gauze  for  tho  marbles,"  said  I. 

"  O  yes,  the  pink  gauze  ;  where  did  you  put  it,  aunty  f" 

"In  my  second  bureau-drawer,"  said  Aunt  Nell;  "  in  a  white 
paper,  in  tho  left  corner !"  she  cried,  as  we  liurricd  out. 

Wo  went  in  her  room,  opened  tho  drawer,  took  tho  paper  and 
proceeded  to  the  palace-chamber,  as  we  had  christened  it. 

"  I  declare  it  grows  more  exquisite  every  day  !"  exclaimed  Rosa, 
pausing  on  the  threshold. 

Tho  sun  camo  through  the  interstices  of  the  green  blinds,  through 
the  pale  pink  shades  under  the  lace  curtains,  and  throw  a  faint  but 
glowing  radiance  over  every  object.  In  arrangement  and  color 
there  was  nothing  wanting ;  it  seemed  as  if  one  added  touch  would 
destroy  their  symmetry. 

"  But  if  we  do  not  cover  these  lovely  Cupids,  they  will  be  in- 
jured," said  Rose;  "especially  through  tho  hot  summer.  Who's 
got  the  crape'?  ■  O,  you,  Tilla'? — let's  have  it;  there  ought  to  bo 
a  dozen  yards." 

"Crape?"  exclaimed  Tilla,  pulling  at  tlio  string. 

"  O,  you  know  what  I  mean ;  gauze,  then — it's  all  the  same." 

"  O,  girls,  it  is  erape — black  crape  !" 

She  said  this  sinking  back,  looking  as  white  as  the  snow ;  the 
crape  fell  out,  fold  after  fold,  and  hung  down  over  her  pink  morn- 
ing robe  ;  Tilla  leaned  back  almost  fainting. 

"Aunt — Aunt  Nell !"  cried  Rosa,  springing  down  the  stairs,  two 
steps  at  a  time ;  "  what  in  the  world  did  you  get  black  crape  for, 
for  the  marbles  '?     You've  frightened  Tilla  almost  to  death  !" 

"  Why,  child,"  said  Aunt  Nell,  rising  hastily  and  coming  up  the 
stairs,  "  she  took  the  wrong  paper.  1  had  forgotten  ;  I  bought  the 
crape  for  old  Mrs.  Nettles,  who  is  to  send  her  boy  after  it  this 
afternoon  ;  there's  no  harm  done ;  she  took  tho  wrong  paper, 
that's  all." 

"But  you  know  how  nervous  she  is,  and  how  black  crape  shocks 
one,  at  any  rate  ;  I'm  sure  it  does  me." 

"Here,  Tilla,  it's  all  right;  don't  be  so  foolish,  child  !" 

Aunt  Nell  had  rushed  into  her  chamber,  and  rushed  out  again 
with  tho  package  of  pink  gauze.  I  was  soothing  Tilla,  who  was 
pale  and  helpless,  and  telling  her  that  such  mistakes  often  hap- 
pened ;  it  was  silly  to  be  superstitious  about  it.  But  she  is  super- 
stitious ;  her  mother  was. 

"  Come,  don't  lot's  think  any  more  about  this,"  said  Rosa,  in 
her  hearty  way,  shaking  back  the  thick  ebon  curls  that  hung  over 
her  black  eyes;  "such  things  don't  affect  me  one  bit."  But  her 
lips  were  pale,  nevertheless ;  perhaps  it  was  sympathy  for  Tilla's 
fright. 

"  Affect  you,  why  should  they  ■?  Dear  mo  !"  cried  Aunt  Noll, 
who  was  Rosa's  counterpart ;  "  how  I  did  use  to  scold  sister  Mary 
for  being  nervous  about  such  things  !  You  take  after  her,  child.  I 
never  shall  forget  her  look  when  I  put  on  old  Miss  Morris's  black 
bonnet,  to  see  how  tho  shape  become  me ;  I  thought  she  would 
have  gone  into  fits.  But  nobody  died  in  consequence,  except  our 
old  dog  Tib,  and  he'd  been  superannuated,  as  good  as  dead,  for 
two  years  or  more.  There,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  laugh,  child  ;  and 
I  can't  blame  you,  come  to  think  of  it,  for  feeling  a  little  nervous  ; 
I  suppose  it's  natural,  just  now,  Horace  being  in  boats  and  on  cars 
so  much.     Come,  come,  cheer  up  !" 

Tilla  shivered  a  little,  but  made  a  great  effort  to  cheer  up,  which 
resulted  in  a  spasmodic  bloom  and  a  series  of  languid  smiles.  We 
festooned  the  gauze  over  what  little  gilding  there  was,  tho  frames 
of  the  mirror  and  the  pictures,  and  wrapped  up  tlio  beautiful 
statuary,  if  that  can  bo  called  wrapping  up,  which  does  not  hide 
an  outline  or  a  shadow,  and  then  wo  pretended  to  rearrange  some 
other  little  things,  till  we  cheated  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
Tilla  had  forgotten  all  about  the  black  crape,  which  of  course  she 
had  not,  any  more  than  we  had. 

After  dinner  we  walked  to  the  wood,  Fred  going  with  us.  We 
tried  to  be  a  merry  party,  but  some  way  or  another  we  did  not 
succeed.  Fred  told  us  a  melancholy  story  about  a  man  who  lived 
in  an  old  bouse  in  the  village — a  haunted  house,  of  course — that 
made  our  teeth  chatter,  and  we  felt  very  glum  and  blue,  tho  whole 
of  us.  Never  did  I  long  for  the  coming  of  the  mail  so  intensely 
as  I  did  on  that  evening.  I  knew  there  would  bo  letters  for  some 
of  us,  or  at  least  pajjcrs,  and  glad  was  I  when  1  hoard  the  long, 
shrill  whistle  that  announced  the  vicinity  of  tho  mail  train. 

"  A  letter  for  Aunt  Nell,  and  one  from  somtbody  for  Tilla  I" 
cried  Fred,  holding  them  tantalizingly  beyond  her  reach. 

Presently  he  gave  Tilla  hers,  sighed  as  be  turned  away,  and  be- 
gan to  unfold  the  papers,  an  operation  that  generally  took  some- 
time, for  he  always  smoothed  them  out,  doubled  them  exactly  in 
the  centre,  and  then  folded  them  in  two  again.  While  he  was  do- 
ing this,  my  eyes  were  fastened  on  Tilla.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
she  never  looked  so  surpassingly  lovely.  Tho  gas  was  on,  in  a 
full,  clear  (tame  above  her  head  ;  her  dress  of  some  soft,  glossy 
texture  hung  in  (jueenly  folds  about  her  graceful  form  ;  her  lips 
were  parted  with  smiles  ;  the  old,  sweet  glow  was  on  her  cheeks  ; 
the  long,  dark  lashes  (very  long  and  dark  and  sweeping  were 
they)  almost  rested  on  the  fair  flesh  tint  beneath  them  ;  her  brow, 
so  pure,  so  smooth,  so  maidenly,  gleamed  out  whitely  from  tho 
waves  of  rich  auburn  hair  that  swept  against  her  temples,  swayed 
against  her  throat.  Nobody  could  see  her  but  I ;  she  had  chosen 
her  seat  in  a  niche. 

Fred  handed  mo  one  of  the  papers — (Rosa  wits  busy  cutting 
cake  in  the  next  room) — and  I  believe  we  opened  them  together. 


It  was  not  a  moment  before  Fred  and  I  looked  over  towards  each 
other,  and  if  my  face  bore  the  same  impress  of  horror  that  his  did, 
we  were  a  ghastly  couple.  Hi«  tooth  wore  pressed  into  his  lip,  his 
hands  grasping  the  papers  yet  unopened  on  the  table,  while  he 
glared  at  me  and  I  at  him,  livid  and  terror-stricken.  I  turned  to 
give  one  more  glance  at  Tilla ;  she  was  yet  reading,  happy,  poor 
soul !  happy  as  her  dear  child-heart  could  be ;  then  obeying  his 
motion,  I  noiselessly  arose  and  followed  my  brother.  Up  into  his 
bachelor  chamber  I  went,  and  we  two  sat  down  there,  the  papers 
all  huddled  in  his  hands,  dumb  for  tho  moment.  Then  he  spoke, 
and  his  voice  thrilled  me  :     "  O,  Harriet,  Harriet  West !" 

"  Frederick,  this  is  awful !"  was  my  reply ;  "  it  has  almost  turned 
my  brain  !  What  will  she  do? — O,  what  will  she  dot"  I  was 
overcome  and  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  God  knows,  sister !"  His  voice  was  broken,  and  by  the  dying 
twilight  I  could  see  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 

"  We  must  not  let  her  know  to-night ;  we  must  prepare  her  ; 
can  we  inform  her  gradually?  0,  this  is  overwhelming!"  I 
could  not  stop  my  tears,  though  I  w^as  striving  very  hard  for 
composure. 

"  I  don't  see  how ;  but  if  you  cry  thus,  she  will  notice  it ;  indeed, 
I  can't  tell  what  to  do  ;  I  can't  think,  I'm  bewildered  !" 

"  It  is  no  mistake,  is  it? — are  you  sure  there  can  be  no  mistake? 
Was  it  his  name  ?  We  must  look  again.  O,  horrible,  horrible  ! 
Light  the  gas,  Fred." 

Yes,  there  it  was  in  great  black  letters,  as  if  to  mock  our  strained 
vision,  "Terrible  Calamity  1" — and  there  in  the  list  of  the  killed, 
the  first  name,  too,  was  that  of  "  Horace  Apjjlelon — taken  up 
dead."  O,  it  was  fearful  !  His  body  perchance  crushed  in  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  car — and  there  sat  Tilla  bonoath  us,  unconscious  of 
her  loss — her  great  and  irreparable  loss,  I  felt  sure  it  would  be — 
so  happy,  reading  what  his  loving  hand  had  traced  only  a  very 
few  days  before  ! 

Wo  sat  there  till  the  supper-bell  rang,  and  then  went  slowly 
down,  trying  to  feign  ease  while  our  hearts  wore  burning  within 
us  like  live  coals.  Was  it  not  strange?  Rosa  and  Tilla  were 
waltzing  around  the  supper-table  ;  an  old  wheezy  hand-organ  was 
grinding  out  doleful  tunes  under  the  window. 

"  See  her  now  !"  cried  Rosa,  triumphantly  ;  "the  first  time  she 
has  been  like  herself  since  morning." 

Tilla's  face  was  perfectly  brilliant,  and  Rosa  was  in  such  wild 
spirits  that  she  did  not  notice  Fred  and  I.  We  talked  of  every- 
thing ;  I  had  hard  work  not  to  keep  choking  up  every  little  while, 
and  I  noticed  that  Fred  snapped  his  eyes  more  than  usual. 

"  The  papers,  girls,  where  have  you  put  the  papers  ?  Dear  mo, 
you  know  I  always  want  one,  if  no  more." 

Supper  was  cleared  away.  It  ■was  Aunt  Nell,  bustling  from 
place  to  place,  opening  closed  doors,  peering  in  and  shutting 
them  again  ;  it  was  Aunt  Nell,  impatient  and  frowning  a  little, 
asking  for  the  papers. 

"  Where  arc  thoy,  Fred  V 

Fred  turned  to  me.     "  Hattie,  whore  are  they?" 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  but  I  could  not  prevaricate.  "  Did 
you  not  leave  them  in  your  room,  Fred  ?" 

He  hurried  to  his  room,  and  I  after  him.  My  head  felt  light; 
my  brain  and  my  eyes  were  hot  and  tingling. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Fred  ?     Call  Aunt  Nell,  and  tell  her." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  tearing  tho  papers  into  strips  and 
thrusting  them  into  the  stove ;  "  we  must  gain  time."  Then  ho 
applied  a  match,  and  tho  papers  roared  in  tho  flame. 

"  I  don't  see  what  good  that  is  ?"  said  I. 

"  Nor  I  either,  that's  a  fact.  I  don't  know  what  I'm  about. 
Look  here,  I'm  going  out  of  this  house ;  to-morrow  I  shall  take 
the  cars  for  Ashville.     Of  course  ho  must  be  brought  hero." 

A  faint  "  good-night,"  and  he  was  gone.  I  seated  myself,  hold- 
ing my  temples  tightly,  and  strove  to  think.  Aunt  Nell  called 
mo  again  and  again,  but  I  could  not  have  gone  down  unless  I  had 
been  dragged  from  the  chamber. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  all  ?  I  shall  go  crazy,  I  do  be- 
lieve !"  Aunt  Nell  had  come  up  into  Fred's  chamber,  and  stood 
within  the  door.  "  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  Fred's  coat-tails," 
she  continued,  "  and  called  him,  but  be  wouldn't  answer ;  and 
hero  I  have  been  shouting  for  you,  a  thing  Dr.  Tyng  expressly 
forbid  mo  doing,  and  you  can't  answer  !" 

"  O,  Aunt  Nell !"  I  gasped,  "  Horace  Appleton  is  dead — killed — 
an  accident — the  express  train  !" 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !"  Aunt  Nell  fell  back  into  a  chair,  nearly 
lifeless.  "Hattie,  you  can't  believe  it!  Hattie,  you  are  in  a 
dream — in  a  maze,  child  !" 

"  O,  aunt,  it  is  too  terrilily  true  !     Poor  Tilla !" 

"And  to  think  she  and  Rosa  have  gone  down  to  the  store  !  The 
child  will  certainly  bear  of  it,  and  fall  down  dead.  O  dear,  dear, 
dear !" 

"Well," — I  felt  weak  and  stupid — "she  must  bciu- of  it,  and  I'd 
rather  somebody  else  would  tell  her;  I  couldn't." 

We  sat  there  for  u  while  in  a  state  of  mind  that  no  language 
can  describe;  I  picturing  the  scones  that  would  probably  be  en- 
acted in  that  house  in  a  few  days,  in  place  of  tho  joyous  bridal 
that  we  had  so  long  anticipated.  1  thought  of  the  merry  times  we 
bad  enjoyed,  preparing  the  beautiful  room,  sewing  on  the  delicate 
fabrics,  making  the  wedding  drcs.'ics,  and  now  all  these  must 
be  exchanged  for  the  pall,  the  cofbn  and  the  crape,  tho  robes  of 
mourning. 

Soon,  it  seemed  very  soon  (it  was  more  than  an  hour),  we  heard 
a  carriage  coming.  It  stopped.  My  jiroijlietie  fears  tolil  what 
bad  happened.  1  hurried  down  tho  stairs,  followed  by  Aunt  Nell. 
Alas,  alas !  she  was  taken  out,  white  as  a  drenched  lily — ])oor 
Tilla— her  face  blanched  to  the  hue  of  death,  her  eyes  wild,  hollow 
and  staring.  Rosa  followed,  her  face  also  livid,  looking  at  us  with 
starting  eyeballs. 
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"We  heard  it  almost  the  first  thing  !"  she  cried,  in  a  low  whis- 
per, and  riislied  into  the  house. 

The  doctor  was  summoned.  Tilla  had  not  spoken,  had  not 
moved.  She  lay  as  we  phiccd  her  upon  the  lounge,  and  to  all  our 
tender  queries,  she  never  answered  once.  It  was  the  saddest  spec- 
tacle I  ever  saw.  Everything  needful  was  done,  but  there  seemed 
to  come  no  consciousness  into  the  wide-open  eyes,  not  the  tremor 
of  a  nerve  was  visible. 

"I'oor  child  !"  said  the  doctor;  "watch  her  every  moment; 
come  over  to  the  house  if  she  moves."  And  giving  the  necessary 
directions,  he  returned  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  wife. 

Aunt  Nell  sat  by  the  lounge ;  I  crawled  in  the  darkness  up  into 
Rosa's  room.     I  heard  her  sobbing  softly  on  the  bed,  and  went  to 
mingle  my  tears  with  hers. 
"  Tell  me  about  it,  Rosa?" 

"Charley  Blair  was  reading  it  as  we  went  into  the  store.  He 
pronounced  the  name  perfectly  plain.  She  caught  my  arm  and  be- 
gan to  look  just  as  you  saw  her  when  she  came  home.  Everybody 
hushed  ;  the  shop  was  as  still  as  death.  Presently  she  went  totter- 
ing forward,  and  exclaimed,  '  Charley  Blair,  let  me  see  that  pa- 
per?' He  shook  his  liead,  and  said  '  No.'  O,  dear,  how  she  looked  ! 
Then  she  asked — O,  in  such  a  solemn  voice  and  manner  ! — "  As 
you  hope  for  mercy,  tell  me  if  you  just  read  that  Horace  Apple- 
ton — was— dead  V  Nobody  answered,  and  then  she  cried  out  and 
fell  down.  0,  poor  Tilla  !  What  a  horrid  day  it's  been,  and  what 
horrid  days  are  coming  ! — ugh  !  I  wish  I  was  away  from  here  ; 
anywhere  but  here.     How  is  she  ?" 

"  She  lays  just  the  same  ;  doesnt't  seem  to  take  any  notice." 
"And  Fred — where's  Pred?" 
I  told  her  how  he  had  gone. 
"Poor  fellow,  he  must  feel  dreadfully,  too  !" 
Occasionally  I  went  down  stairs.     Aunt  Nell  still  sat  watching  ; 
she  made  me  go  to  bed  at  last,  and  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 
In  the  morning  Tilla  came  to  herself  a  little,  but  still  she  seemed 
like  one  in  a  dream.     She  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  couch, 
throw  her  hair  back  and  clasp  her  temples,  seeming  to  strain  every 
faculty  to  bring  back  some  forgotten  vision.     There  was  no  use 
in  trying  to  comfort  her ;   she  would  look  up  so  strangely,  and 
smile  in  such  a  way,  that  we  feared  her  reason  was  gone  forever. 

Fred  had  doubtless  left  the  village.  We  knew  we  should  not 
hear  from  him  for  two  days  at  least,  for  the  place  where  the  acci- 
dent happened  was  a  great  way  off.  That  night  we  sat  at  tlie 
table,  Rosa  and  I ;  we  could  eat  no  supper ;  it  was  a  useless  cere- 
mony. The  whistle  of  the  mail  train  had  sounded,  ay,  sounded 
like  a  knell  in  more  than  one  anxious  ear.  The  boy  was  coming 
with  the  papers ;  I  thought  there  was  an  unusual  bustle,  but  I 
hurried  to  the  door. 

"  Good  news,  good  news  !"  shouted  Charley  Blair,  waving  a 
crutch — (he  was  lame). 

"  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of 
authority;  "would  you  kill  her?" 

What  does  it  mean?  I  could  not  speak,  but  I  looked  the 
question  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  motley  throng  that  had 
crowded  to  the  door. 

"It  means,"  said  the  doctor,  coming  near  and  speaking  softly  ; 
"that  after  all,  Horace  Appleton  is  alive  and  nearly  well,  he 
having — " 

Hero  he  caught  me  round  the  waist  and  clapped  his  hand  on 
my  mouth,  to  stifle  the  shriek  of  joy  that  would  have  resounded 
through  the  house. 

"  I  ask  again  if  you  would  kill  that  poor  girl !"  he  cried,  almost 
sternly,  releasing  me.  "  I  tell  you  if  she  were  to  hear  this  news 
suddenly,  it  would  dethrone  her  reason  forever.  I  would  rather 
for  the  time  being  she  remain  just  as  she  is,  for  gradually  she  is 
becoming  in  a  manner  reconciled,  and  when  she  has  strength  to 
bear  it,  then  I  am  willing  she  should  be  told,  but  not  now.  Thank 
God  !     Poor  child  !"     And  he  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

Rosa  was  told.  First  she  wept  freely,  then  she  danced,  making 
all  sorts  of  pantomimic  motions,  expressive  of  her  rapture.  Aunt 
Nell  was  told,  and  for  one  hour  she  obstinately  refused  to  credit 
it,  if  one  might  believe  her,  walking  to  and  fro  and  shaking  her 
head,  but  with  eyes  filled  with  smiles  and  tears  all  the  time.  No, 
she  wouldn't  believe  it  till  she  looked  in  his  eyes  and  took  hold  of 
his  hands,  and  then,  after  such  a  shock,  she  didn't  know  as  she 
should.  Seeing  this  made  me  commend  the  doctor's  wisdom  in 
Tilla's  case.  But  we  could  not  control  our  manners  and  our 
eyes.  Poor  Till  must  have  thought  us  heartless  when  she  began 
to  think  at  all ;  indeed  she  confessed  as  much  afterwards. 

Three,  four  days  passed  and  our  gentle  cousin  had  grown  even 
like  an  angel.  So  it  seemed  to  us.  She  never  spoke  of  Horace, 
but  we  ofcen  found  her  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  looking  heaven- 
ward.    One  day  1  entered  her  chamber. 

"  I  am  very  happy,"  she  said  ;  "  I  just  heard  Horace ;  I  know 
his  voice,  and  I  think  he  was  calling  me.     I  shall  see  him  soon." 
"  I  believe  you  will,"  I  said. 

Her  face  lighted  up.  "  O,  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  said,  softly ; 
"then  you  are  willing  1  should  go?  I  have  been  communing  with 
my  heart  and  witll  my  God  ;  I  think  I  am  ready." 

The  doctor  came  in.  "  Well,  Tilla,  you  are  much  better  I"  he 
exclaimed. 

She  looked  alarmed  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  was  taking  her 
sweet  hope  from  her  breast. 

"I  heard  a  voice  just  now,"  he  said,  cautiously,  "that  sounded 
strangely  like  that  of  Horace  Appleton." 

"And  I,  so  did  I,  doctor,"  she  said,  hiltriedly  but  faintly.  "  Is 
it  not  very  strange  ?     Do  you  think  they  ever  come  to  us  ?" 

"  0,  I  am  sure  they  do,"  replied  the  doctor,  taking  her  white 
hand  in  his,  soothingly. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  opened  them  a^-aia.  "  It  is  a  pleasant 
belief,"  she  whispered. 


"  It  is  indeed  ;  but  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  bo  just  now 
to  hear  the  re.id  voice  ?" 

Her  lip  quivered.  "  Don't,  doctor,"  she  said,  with  an  cx])rcssion 
of  pain,  turning  her  head  away. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  think  of  it,  my  child  ;  I  have  my  reasons  ; 
I  wouldn't  wound  you  for  the  world  ;  wouldn't  it  be  sweeter  mu- 
sic to  hear  his  voice  as  you  heard  it  before  you  were  ill — to  see 
him  as  you  then  saw  him  ?" 

One  or  two  tears  fell  slowly  down  her  white  cheek.  "  O,  doc- 
tor, you  know  it  would  ;  but  that  is  impossible.  Please  say  no 
more."     And  she  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  Perhaps  not  impossible  !" 

I  held  my  breath.  She  looked — looked  at  him  with  her  whole 
soul  in  her  eyes,  her  checks  flushed  painfully,  her  eyes  dilated. 

"  It  might  be,  you  know  " — he  hesitated. 

She  caught  both  his  hands  and  raised  herself  instantaneously, 
still  hanging  upon  his  face  with  her  strained  glance,  as  if  her  very 
soul's  salvation  depended  upon  what  he  should  say  next. 

"  Sometimes,"  he  said,  slowly,  "reports  are  erroneous — " 

She  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  her  color  gone,  her  lips  compressed, 
her  bands  closely  clasped.  I  thought  she  had  fainted;  the  doctor 
gently  pushed  me  from  the  bedside. 

"  Gather  all  your  firmness  now,  my  child.  Place  your  thoughts 
on  God.     Thank  him  who  once  restored  the  dead  to  life — " 

I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  rushed  from  the  room,  and  flying 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  house,  I  gave  full  vent  to  my  feelings, 
weeping  uncontrollably.  When  I  went  down  stairs,  I  saw  by 
their  faces  that  the  uncertainty  was  over,  that  she  knew  it.  Fred 
was  walking  back  and  forth,  his  glance  absent,  his  cheeks  and 
eyes  hollow,  his  arms  folded,  his  brows  a  little  knit.  Horace  (he 
had  been  home  two  days)  reclined  on  his  couch,  very  pale  but 
very  happy ;  we  were  all  happy ;  even  Fred,  in  a  certain  sort  of 
miserable  way,  was  happy,  too,  I  verily  believe.  Aunt  Kcll  was 
up  stairs ;  Rosa  sat  humming  and  smiling. 

The  door  opened  ;  had  a  vision  from  the  unseen  world  appeared, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  startled.  There  stood  Tilla,  leaning 
on  the  doctor  and  Aunt  Nell.  She  looked  as  ethereal  as  a  spirit. 
She  was  dressed  in  pure,  soft  white,  her  hair  banded  back,  her 
face  so  eager,  so  eager  yet  so  brilliant  with  hope  !  They  led  her 
to  the  couch — and  then  to  see  her  fall  wiihin  his  arras  ! — even  the 
remembrance  is  almost  too  much  for  me. 

"  Given  me  back  from  the  very  grave  !"  she  sobbed,  laying  her 
head  against  his  bosom.     "  0,  God  sees  how  grateful  I  am  !" 

Ho  had  his  arm  about  her,  his  well  arm,  but  he  could  not  speak, 
no,  could  not  say  a  word  ;  large  tears  stood  in  his  dark  eyes,  and 
his  lip  quivered  as  I  have  seen  a  babe's  when  grief  has  touched 
its  little  heart  too  sharply — but  it  was  not  with  grief.  You  may 
believe  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  there,  and  more  than  one  left 
the  room  with  a  quick  and  stealthy  tread. 

Well,  sorrow  came  for  a  night,  but  joy  followed,  ay,  indeed  it 
did.  And  we're  to  have  the  wedding  after  all.  I  have  this  min- 
ute been  to  peep  into  the  "  palace  room,"  as  I  do  every  two  or 
three  hours,  just  to  refresh  my  eyes.  It  is  as  beautiful  as  a  dream  ! 
But  Tilla,  since  that  sorrow,  seems  transfigured  from  beauty  to 
glory.  I  think  she  has  some  new  source  of  happiness,  for  yester- 
day she  was  in  the  "  palace  room  "  as  I  went  by,  and  I  am  very 
sure  she  was  just  rising  from  her  knees. 

We  are  all  happy  again ;  not  as  we  were  before,  but  rationally, 
calmly  so,  referring  all  pleasant  gifts  more  immediately  to  the 
Good  Giver,  "He  who  doeth  all  things  well." 


CRYSTALLIZ.l^TION. 

All  metals  are  capable  of  assuming,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  crystalline  form.  Many  of  them,  jiarticularly  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  bismuth,  occur  crystallized  in  nature,  and  are 
found  either  as  cubes  or  octahedrons,  or  in  some  of  the  derivative 
forms  ;  antimony  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  atlbrds 
rbomboidal  crystals.  In  order  to  crystallize  a  metal  artificially,  it 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  melt  a  few  ounces  in  a  crucible,  and 
having  ])ermiltcd  it  to  cool  on  the  surface,  to  pierce  the  crust 
formed  and  allow  the  interior  to  flow  out.  By  this  means  very 
beautiful  crystals  of  bismuth  may  be  obtained  ;  hut  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  less  fusible  metals,  larger  masses  and  slower  cooling 
are  necessary  to  produce  this  eflect,  and  consequently  these  are* 
never  found  in  a  crystalline  state  unless  considerable  weights  have 
been  fused,  and  allowed  gradually  to  cool,  as  sometimes  occurs  in 
furnaces  in  which  their  metallurgic  treatment  is  etlected.  It  also 
frequently  happens  that  one  metal  may  be  precipitated  in  crystal- 
line form  by  placing  a  strip  of  another  metal  in  the  solution  of  its 
salts.  In  this  way  silver,  deposited  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  precipitated  the  latter  in  feathery  crystals.  Gold  is  occasion- 
ally de))Osited  in  this  form  from  its  ethereal  solutions,  and  a  stick 
of  phosphorus  produces  the  same  eflect.  Nearly  all  the  metals 
yield  crystals  when  deposited  from  their  solutions  by  electric  cur- 
rents of  feeble  intensity,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  this  action  that  wo 
are  indebted  for  the  many  beautiful  specimens  of  tlie  native  metals 
which  enrich  the  cabinets  of  mineralogists. — Sctenlijic  American. 


CHINESK  OniGIN  Ot^  MUSICAL  NOTATION. 

Under  the  reign  of  I  don't  know  what  emperor,  who  lived  2G00 
years  before  Christ,  the  prime  minister  was  ordered  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disorder  which  existed  in  the  musical  scales.  He  accord- 
ingly rcjiaired  to  a  high  mountain,  covered  with  a  forest  of  bam- 
boos. Taking  a  branch  of  bamboo,  he  cut  it  between  the  knots, 
removed  the  ]iith,  and  blowing  into  the  hollow  iced,  [iroduccd  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  tiis  own  voice  when  unmoved  by  passion. 
The  sound  thus  produced  became  the  key-note  of  the  scries. 
While  the  minister  pursued  other  experiments,  a  couple  of  birds, 
male  and  female,  perclied  upon  a  ncigliboring  tree;  the  male  be- 
gan to  sing,  and  uttered  six  ditt'erent  notes;  the  female,  replving 
to  her  mate,  articulated  six  more,  and  it  happened  that  these 
twelve  sounds  joined  to^^etlier  formed  the  twelve  degrees  of  the 
scale.  The  minister,  profiting  by  this  lesson,  cut  twelve  bamboos, 
and  arranged  their  lengths  so  as  to  produce  the  twelve  half-tones 
forming  the  chromatie  scale  embraced  in  the  unity  of  the  octave  ! 
This  charming  picture  expresjcs  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
character  of  music,  and  contains  lundamental  truths  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Pythagoras  and  by  Leibnitz. — Lumurtine. 


HOM'  TO  AVOID  THE  DANGERS  OF  A  THUNDER  STORM. 

A  French  writer,  M.  Dc  La  Rive,  thus  describes  the  best  means 
of  escaping  the  perils  of  a  thunder  storm,  and  corrects  some  popu- 
lar errors  on  the  subject : — "  It  would  be  better  to  avoid  having 
about  one  metallic  objects,  when  fcariu};  to  be  struck  in  the  time 
of  a  storm.  Franklin  also  recommends  not  to  keep  oneself  too 
near  to  chimneys,  the  soot  of  which  is  able  to  conduct  the  electric 
discharge  ;  to  keep  oneself  distant,  for  the  samu  reason,  from 
metals,  from  looking  glasses  (on  account  of  their  tin  foil),  and 
from  gildings.  The  best  thing  appears,  that  we  should  endeavor 
to  keep  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  room  ;  the  less  wo  trust  the 
walls  and  the  ground,  the  less  are  we  exposed.  The  furest  plan, 
perhaps,  would  be  to  have  a  hammock  suspended  by  silk  cords  in 
the  centre  of  a  lart;e  room.  However,  even  with  these  j)reeautions 
it  may  ha|)i)en  that,  if  the  li};btning  does  not  find  a  continuous 
conductor  around  the  chandjer,  it  may  dart  from  one  point  upon 
the  point  diametrically  opposed,  and  may  meet  in  its  course  iho 
person  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Numcrou«  assemblages  of  men 
or  animals  may  increase  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning, 
either  by  assembling  in  a  given  point  a  greater  quantity  of  con- 
ducting matter,  or  by  producing  by  their  breathing  an  ascending 
column  of  va])or,  the  eflect  of  which  is  to  conduct  in  i)referenco 
the  discharge  towards  the  place  itself  from  which  it  enianales  ; 
finally,  it  is  probably  also  to  an  ascending  current  of  moist  air 
that  may  be  attributed  the  fact,  observed  very  generally,  that 
granaries  filled  with  grain  and  forage  are  more  frequently  struck 
by  lif^htning  than  other  buildings.  It  also  ha[)pens  sometimes 
that  a  single  person  is  struck  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  group  ; 
and,  inversely,  that  a  single  person  is  spared,  without  our  being 
able  to  detect  any  exterior  cause  of  the  difierence,  which  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  cireum^tance  that,  as  is  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ments, there  are  individuals  who  are  naturally  better  conductors 
of  electricity  than  others.  Although  it  would  be  more  prudent 
not  to  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  clouds,  out  of  which  lightning 
and  thunder  are  escaping  in  an  incessant  manntr,  yet  a  number 
ot  examples  of  persons  who  have  been  so  placed,  and  who  have 
come  out  safe  .tnd  sound,  show  that  there  is  not  always  danger  in 
traversing  similar  clouds  ;  it  is  also  more  prudent,  during  a  storm, 
to  keep  away  from  telegraph  wires,  to  escape  the  shock  of  tho 
sparks  that  may  result  from  the  phenomena  of  induction." 


COLT'S  RLTOLVERS. 

The  word  "revolver"  has  had,  of  late,  much  signification  In 
the  estimation  of  Englishmen.  It  has  been  a  most  imiwrtant 
agent  of  defence  to  our  poor  countrymen  in  the  terrible  struggle 
with  the  Indian  mutineers,  and  has  done  its  work  bravely  in  tho 
retributive  war.  We  are  ainonji  the  earliest  of  its  votaries,  and 
we  have  had  reason  to  be  glad  that  we  did  our  best  to  obtain  for 
it  a  popularity  in  the  service.  But  Col.  Colt  did  not  long  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  his  marvellous  repeater.  Others 
came  into  thu  field  with  weajions,  laying  claims,  upon  some  ground 
or  other,  to  superior  effectiveness,  and  a  furious  eomjietition  arose, 
which  must  have  done  injury  to  the  enteri)rising  American,  if  his 
weapon  had  not  been  of  genuine  manufacture.  Among  his  oppo- 
nents were  Messrs.  Deane  and  Adams.  The  advocates  of  their 
fire-arms  were  numerous  ;  it  was  considered  a  neck  and  neck  race  ; 
precision  on  the  one  hand  opposed  to  rapidity  on  the  oiher.  There 
was,  however,  no  public  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  weapons 
to  which  every  competing  parly  could  refer.  "  Opinion  "  alone 
determined  the  selection.  Accordingly,  Col.  Colt,  confident  of 
the  superiority  of  his  weapon,  referred  the  question  of  its  efficiency 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
giving  prominence  to  his  pistol-carbine,  which,  as  a  military  wea- 
pon, is  of  course  of  greater  value  than  the  pistol.  The  govern- 
ment referred  the  matter  to  a  board  of  competent  officers,  and  their 
report  is  now  before  us,  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  that  tho 
palm  of  superiority  must  be  awarded  to  Col.  Colt.  We  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  are  able  to  announce  that  the  British 
government  has  followed  the  example  of  the  authorities  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  ordered  that  the  Colt  six-shot  pistol  be  introduced  into  our 
cavalry. — Lotidov  United  Service  Journal. 

4    ^mm-    > 

PEOI'LE  MHO  ESCAPE  GOUT. 

Deep  drinkers  escape  gout,  not  because  they  deser\-e  it,  hut  be- 
cause the  nervous  powers  of  the  stomach  are  enfeebled  by  over 
stimulation  ;  they  have  consequently  no  appetite,  they  eat  but  lit- 
tle, and  fail  to  accumulate  that  excess  of  ettete  and  ill-assimilated 
nitrogenous  matters  in  the  circulation,  which  in  those  who  eat 
more  largely,  as  well  as  drink  freely,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  malady.  Moderation  in  eating,  then,  is  one  of  the  first 
great  points  to  be  impressed  on  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  avoid 
the  gout.  Eating  too  much  is  a  much  more  common  excess  with 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  than  drunkenness.  We  don't  find 
the  disease  among  that  class  of  poor  persons  who  live  in  our  largo 
towns,  whose  occupations  are  sedentary,  and  who  drink  gin  and 
beer  to  an  excess  that  is  frequently  indirectly,  if  not  directly, 
destructive  to  life.  We  see  in  the  habits  of  life  of  these  individu- 
als several  circumstances  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
disease,  imi)ure  air,  deficient  exercise  and  excess  in  drink,  but  why 
have  we  in  this  class  of  persons  no  gout  ?  Simply  because  in  their 
diet  there  is  a  deficiency  of  nitrogenous  elements.  Almost  all  their 
money  is  spent  in  drink,  they  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  an 
excess  of  food,  and,  owing  to  the  loss  of  ap]ictite  from  excessive 
drinking,  they  would  be  unable  to  eat  it  it  they  had  it.  They 
therefore  do  not  get  that  excess  of  supply  over  waste,  in  the  nitro- 
genous elements  ot  their  food,  whieli  leads  to  that  essential  pre- 
existing condition  lor  the  de\elopment  of  the  disease. — Alexander 
vit  I{heuinatts/ii  and  Gout, 


SIX    BRILLIAM    ST0U1E8! 

We  have  just  issued  the  foUowiug  popular  Novelettes,  iu  bouud  form,  each 
elegantly  iUuslrated  with  four  large  original  drawiugs,  formiug  the  cheapest 
books  ever  oUered  iu  this  country.  We  will  seud  either  one  of  them,  post 
paitl^  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
SIX  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

TBE  ROYAL  GREEKS:  or,  Tez  Scoot  of  rnz  Susqoehanna.  A  Tale  of 
tragic  ial(;re...t  lu  toe  Valley  of  rtjouiiug,  during  the  da>s  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.     By DR.  J.  11.  UOBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or.  The  Uuster  Sit  op  Viruinh.  This  is  an- 
utlier  Invonte  Kcvolutiouary  story  of  tsea  and  irhore.  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  jjopular.     By .SYhVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

RED  HAND:  or,  The  CRUisEa  of  the  Exolish  Cuaxnel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  laud  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  m  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  B.\KKINi;TON 

THE  CABIN  BOY :  or,  Life  on  the  VVino.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  I'Hiicie?.  A  fine  story  of  life  iu  its  various  phases  and  undei  (.onie  of 
its  most  louiantic  iiicideu'ts      By LIECTKNANT  SlUKKAY. 

IHE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Tue  Ued  Cross  a.nd  ire  CREsct^T. 
A  .stur^  ol  Bu»Cuu  Baj  and  me  .vieaitei  Uineau.  A  nautical  rouiaiice  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  iugeiiuily  of  plot.     By FKANCIS  A.  DURIVAGK. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or.  Di.vgle  the  Backwoodsman,  a  vivid 
aud  charming  s:ory  of  Li;st   and    West,    uurivalled   in   plot  and  chaia4-ter. 

By J.lElITbN ANT  MUUKAY. 

Knclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  ol"  mail. 
SU^'  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOirS   PICTORIAL   1)RAWIN(}-R00M   (COMPANION. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA. 

Her  person  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  well  proportioned. 
She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  au- 
burn hair — a  style  of  beauty  exceedingly  rare  in  Spain.  Her 
features  were  regular,  and  universally  allowed  to  bo  uncommonly 
handsome.  The  illusion  which  attaches  to  rank,  more  especially 
when  united  with  engaging  manners,  might  lead  us  to  suspect 
some  exaggeration  in  the  encomiums  so  liberally  lavished  on  her. 
But  they  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  justified  by  the 
portraits  that  remain  of  her,  which  combine  a  faultless  symmetry 
of  features  with  singular  sweetness  and  intelligence  of  expression. 
Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  They  were 
marked  by  natural  dignity  and  modest  reserve,  tempered  by  an 
atfahility  which  flowed  from  the  kindness  of  her  disposition.  She 
was  thelast  person  to  be  approached  with  undue  familiarity ;  yet 
the  respect  which  she  imposed  was  mingled  with  the  strongest 
feelings  of  devotion  and  love.  She  showed  great  tact  in  accom- 
modating herself  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  character  of  those 
around  her.  She  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and 
shrunk  from  none  of  the  hardships  of  war.  During  the  reforms 
introduced  into  the  religions  houses,  she  visited  the  nunneries  in 
person,  taking  her  needlework  with  her,  and  pa.ssing  the  day  in 
the  society  of  the  inmates.  When  travelling  in  Galicia,  she  at- 
tired herself  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  borrowing  for  that 
purpose  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  of  the  ladies  there,  and 
returning  them  with  liberal  additions.  By  this  condescending 
and  captivating  deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  higher  qualities, 


to  her  favorite,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova ;  and  the  day  of  her  death 
was  felt,  and,  ns  it  proved,  truly  felt  by  both,  as  the  last  of  their 
good  fortune.  Artifice  and  duplicity  wore  so  abhorrent  to  her 
character,  and  so  averse  from  her  domestic  policy,  that,  when  they 
appear  in  tlie  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  it  is  certainly  not  impu- 
table to  her.  She  was  incapable  of  harboring  any  petty  distrust 
or  latent  malice ;  and  although  stern  in  the  execution  and  exaction 
of  public  justice,  she  rande  the  most  generous  allowance,  and 
even  somotiraos  advances,  to  those  who  had  personally  mjured 
her. 

But  the  principle  which  gave  a  peculiar  coloring  to  every 
feature  of  Isabella's  mind  was  her  piety.  It  shone  forth  from  the 
very  depths  of  her  soul  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  which  illumi- 
nated her  whole  character.  Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had 
been  passed  in  the  rugged  school  of  adversity,  under  the  eye  of  a 
mother  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mind  such  strong  principles 
of  religion  as  nothing  in  after  life  had  power  to  shake.  At  an 
early  age,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  was  introduced 
to  her  brother's  court ;  but  its  blandishments,  so  dazzling  to  a 
young  imagination,  had  no  power  over  hers,  for  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  moral  atmosphere  of  purity, 

*'  Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt."' 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners  that,  though  encompassed 
by  false  friends  and  open  enemies,  not  the  slightest  reproach  was 
breathed  on  her  fair  name  in  this  corrupt  and  calumnious  court. — 
William  II.  Prescolt. 


deur.  Ha  was  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six  foet 
five  inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was  a  perfect  sphere,  and 
of  such  stupendous  dimensions,  that  Dame  Nature,  with  all  her 
sex's  ingenuity,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  construct  a  neck 
capable  of  supporting  it ;  wherefore  she  wisely  declined  the  at- 
tempt, and  settled  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  his  backbone,  just  between 
the  shoulders.  His  face — that  infallible  index  of  the  mind — pre- 
sented a  vast  expanse,  unfurrowed  by  any  of  those  lines  and  angles 
which  disfigure  the  human  countenance  with  what  is  termed  ex 
pression.  Two  small  gray  eyes  twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst,  like 
two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a  hazy  atmosphere ;  and  his  full- 
fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  toll  of  everything  that 
went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with 
dusky  red,  like  a  Spitzenberg  apple.  His  habits  were  as  regular 
as  his  person.  He  daily  took  his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating 
exactly  an  hour  to  each  ;  he  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours,  and 
slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  fourand-twenty.  Such  was  the 
renowned  Wouter  Van  Twiller— a  true  philosopher;  for  his  mind 
was  either  elevated  above,  or  tranquilly  settled  beiow,  the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years  with- 
out feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sun  revolved 
round  it,  or  it  round  the  sun  ;  and  he  had  watched,  for  at  least 
half  a  century,  the  smoke  curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling, 
without  once  troubling  his  head  with  any  of  tiioso  numerous  theo- 
ries by  which  a  philosopher  would  have  perplexed  his  brain,  in 
accounting  for  its  rising  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere. — 
Washingloii  Irving. 


INTEKIOR    OF    A    CAFE    IN    SUEZ. 


she  gained  an  ascendency  over  her  turbulent  subjects  which  no 
king  of  Spain  could  ever  boast.  She  spoke  the  Castilian  with 
elegance  and  correctness.  She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse, 
which,  though  generally  of  a  serious  complexion,  was  occasionally 
seasoned  with  agreeable  sallies,  some  of  which  have  |)assed  into 
proverbs.  She  was  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness  in  her  diet, 
seldom  or  never  tasting  wine,  and  so  frugal  in  her  table,  that  the 
daily  expenses  of  herself  and  family  did  not  exceed  the  moderate 
sum  of  forty  ducats.  She  was  C(|ually  simple  and  economical  in 
her  apparel.  On  all  public  occasions,  inilced,  she  displayed  a 
royal  magnificence,  but  she  had  no  relish  for  it  in  private  :  ;ind 
she  freely  i;ave  away  her  clothes  and  jewels  as  presents  to  ncr 
friends.  Naturally  of  a  sedate,  though  cheerful  temper,  she  had 
little  taste  for  the  frivolous  amusements  which  make  up  so  much 
of  a  court  life;  and  if  she  encouraged  the  preVencc  of  minstrels 
and  musicians  in  her  palace,  it  was  to  wean  her  young  nobility 
from  the  coarser  and  less  intellectual  pleasures  to  which  they  were 
addicted.  Among  her  moral  (|ualities  the  most  conspicuous,  per- 
haps, was  licr  m;ignanimity.  She  betrayed  nothing  little  or  sel- 
fish in  thought  or  action.  Her  schemes  were  vast,  and  executed 
in  the  same  noble  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  She  never 
employed  doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures,  but  the  most  direct 
and  open  policy.  She  scorned  to  avail  herself  of  advantages 
ofFercd  by  the  perfidy  of  others.  Where  she  had  once  given  her 
confidence,  she  gave  her  steady  and  hearty  support ;  and  she  was 
scrupulous  to  redeem  any  pledge  she  had  made  to  those  who  ven- 
tured in  her  cause,  however  unpopular.  She  sustained  Ximenes 
in  all  his  obnoxious  but  salutary  reforms.  She  seconded  Colum- 
bus in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  enterprise,  and  shielded  him 
from  the  calumny  of  his  enemies.     She  did  the  same  good  service 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  DUTCHMAX. 

The  renowned  Wouter  (or  Walter)  Van  Twiller  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  Dutch  burgomasters,  who  had  successively 
dozed  away  their  lives  and  grown  fat  upon  the  bench  of  magis- 
tracy in  Rotterdam,  and  who  had  comported  themselves  with  such 
singular  wisdom  and  propriety,  that  they  were  never  either  heard 
or  t.-.lked  of — which,  next  to  being:  universally  applauded,  should 
lie  the  object  of  ambition  of  all  magistrates  and  rulers.  There 
are  two  opposite  ways  by  which  some  men  make  a  figure  in  the 
world  ;  one  by  talking  faster  than  they  think,  and  the  other  by 
holding  their  tongues,  and  not  thinking  at  all.  By  the  first, 
many  a  smattcrer  acquires  tlie  reputation  of  a  man  of  quick  parts; 
by  the  other,  many  a  dundcrpate,  like  the  owl,  the  stupidest  of 
birds,  comes  to  be  considered  the  very  type  of  wisdom.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  a  casual  remark,  which  I  would  not  for  the  universe 
have  it  thought  I  apply  to  Covernor  Van  Twiller.  It  is  true  he 
was  a  man  sliut  up  within  himself,  like  an  oyster,  and  rarely 
spoke  except  in  monosyllables  ;  but  then  it  was  allowed  he  seldom 
said  a  foolish  thing.  So  invincible  was  his  gravity,  that  he  was 
never  known  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile,  through  the  whole  course 
of  a  long  and  jirospcrous  life.  Nay,  if  a  joke  wils  uttered  in  his 
presence  that  set  light-minded  hearers  in  a  roar,  it  was  observed 
to  throw  him  into  a  state  of  perplexity.  Sometimes  he  would 
deign  to  iiicpiire  into  the  matter,  and  when,  after  much  explana- 
tion, the  joke  was  made  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff",  he  would  continue 
to  smoke  his  pipe  in  silence,  and  at  length,  knocking  out  the  ashes, 
would  exclaim,  "  Well,  I  see  nothing  in  all  that  to  laugh  about." 

The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was  formed  and 
proportioned  as  though  it  had  been  moulded  by  the  hands  of  some 
cunning  Dutch   statuary,  as  a  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  gran- 


INTERIOR  OF  A  CAFE  AT  SUEZ. 

The  scene  before  us  exhibits  a  curious  mixttire  of  Orientalism 
and  Occidentalism.  The  locality  is  the  interior  of  a  caf^  at  Suez 
— a  plain  room  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  in  which, 
save  in  the  Moorish  arch  and  lattices,  there  is  little  that  is  strik- 
ingly characteristic.  The  glimpse  of  the  camel  throuirh  the  open 
door,  however,  is  suggestive.  A  hi^'h  platform  or  divan,  some- 
thing like  one  of  those  that  receive  the  baggage  in  our  railway 
stations,  runs  along  either  side  of  the  room,  leaving  a  sufficiently 
broiid  alley  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  waiters  circulate 
with  their  little  trays  set  thick  with  enamelled  coffee  cups.  There 
are  several  European  travellers  on  their  way  to  India  in  this 
room.  An  erect,  handsome  fellow,  with  his  right  hand  resting  on 
his  cane,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  smoking-cap  on  his  head,  we 
take  to  be  an  officer,  glad  to  escape  the  restraints  of  a  uniform, 
whose  thoughts  are  divided  between  the  dear  ones  he  has  left  at 
home  and  the  wild  scenes  of  battle  he  is  aI)OUt  to  encounter.  The 
Europeans,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  smoking  pipes — "the 
custom  of  the  country" — but  they  do  not  exhibit  that  complete 
devotion  to  the  business  shown  by  the  Orientals  squatted  on  the 
mats  in  front  and  on  the  further  platform.  There  is  with  them  a 
complete  ahiindonmcnt  to  the  dreamy  luxury.  The  old  fellow 
with  his  back  to  us  in  the  foreground  is  so  completely  absorbed 
in  his  luxurious  reverie,  that  he  heeds  not  the  Nubian  attendant 
who  presents  him  with  coflee.  The  whole  scene  displays  that  cu- 
rious intermixture  of  Eastern  and  Western  faces  now  to  be  met 
with  on  all  the  great  routes  of  the  Orient.  The  Faithful  have 
embraced  many  of  the  inventions  of  the  Giaours.  Tim  tide  has 
turned,  and  the  peculiar  manners  of  the  East  are  fast  giviYig  way, 
even  in  their  very  strongholds,  before  Western  influences. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Delta.— Corks  may  be  rendered  Impervious  to  air  and  liquid  by  dipping  them 
two  or  three  times  in  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  virgin  wax  and  one-third  heef 
suet,  melted;  baking  them  in  on  oven  until  dry.  These  corks  must  not  be 
squeezed  when  dry. 

Inquirer.— The  reason  why  the  nine  of  diamonds  is  sometimes  railed  the 
'•  curse  of  Scotland,"  is  because  nine  Scotch  peers  voted  for  the  union  with 
England. 

Miss  M.  L.  ,  Dorchester. — Tobacco-smoke  (under  cover)  will  be  found  an  effec- 
tual remedy  for  aphides ;  but  the  Inrv.T  of  many  other  in.=ectfi,  especially  of 
the  tipula  and  the  tentbredinidro,  which  occasions  the  wrapping  up  and 
shrivelling  of  the  leaves,  can  only  be  removed  by  washing  with  lime-water, 
or  hand-picking. 

Pupa. — In  regard  to  your  question,  "  What  were  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  alluded  to  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  ?''  we  reply  as  follows; — 1.  The 
Egyptian  Pyramids;  2.  The  Mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia;  3  The 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ;  4.  The  Walls  and  Hanging  Gardens  of  Baby- 
lon; 6.  The  Colo.ssus  at  Rhodes ;  6.  The  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus;  7.  The 
Pharos,  or  Watch-Tower  at  Alexandria. 

Needlewoman. — The  manufacture  of  needles  in  Whitechapel,  England,  was 
originally  established  by  a  person  named  Mackenzie.  The  trade  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  borders  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire ;  but  the 
fame  of  Whitechapel  nee<ile8  still  endures,  and  labels  marked  '*  White- 
chapel.'" continue  to  be  used.  It  is  stated  by  Stowe.  that  needles  were  sold 
in  Cheapside  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  that  they  were  un- 
derstood to  be  made  by  a  negro,  who  had  brought  the  art  from  Spain, 
and  wiio  made  a  secret  of  it.  Needles  were  also  said  to  have  been  marie  in 
London  by  a  native  of  India,  in  1546,  and  by  one  Elio^  Krause,  a  Geniian. 
in  1556. 

Agnes. — The  necklace  is  an  ornament  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Necklaces 
were  worn  by  the  people  of  all  ancient  nations,  and  by  men  as  well  as  by 
females.  Fashion,  which  during  the  space  of  several  years  banished  the 
necklace,  has  of  late  decreed  its  restoration. 

A  Subscrideh. — The  name  Meerscfinum  is  German,  and  signifies  sea-fnam. 
The  substance  so  dvsignated  is  a  hydrate  of  maguesia  comt)ined  with  silex. 
It  is  fount!  in  beds  iu  Natolia,  and  wlien  t-iken  out  it  is  soft,  and  makes  a 
lather  like  soap.  The  tobacco-pipes  made  of  u»eer.«tchaum  are  boiled  in  oil 
or  wax,  and  baked,  by  which  means  they  obtain  their  gloss  and  hardness. 

Georgina.— Frederick  the  Great  was  the  first  who  suggested  a  partition  of 
Poland — proposing  that  Russia  and  Austria  sliould  take  a  large  sliare  of  the 
Polish  territ(»ry,  reserving  to  himself  those  parts  wliich  touched  upon  his 
own  dominions.  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed  at  St.  Pctersburgii.  in 
1772.  The  Poles,  under  Kosciusko,  made  ?ome  attempts  to  protect  the 
little  remnant  of  liberty  and  of  nationality  wliirh  was  left  to  them,  but 
their  eflorts  proved  ii.ellectual ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  (in 
1793),  another  partition  Of  Poland  took  place.  Thiu  was  followed  by  a  final 
division  of  the  remaining  Polish  provinces  among  tlie  three  powers — Russia 
obtaining  on  each  occasion  by  far  the  largest  share.  The  last  king  of 
Poland  was  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowsky, 


The  TWO-HEADED  Girl. — An  active,  healthy,  intelligent  girl, 
with  two  heads,  eating  and  speaking  with  both  mouths,  is  on  ex- 
hibition at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  "  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one,"  we  are  told,  but  they  cannot  be  quite  so  ornamental. 
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Fame  and  Fortune. — A  young  lady  is  winning  a  great  repu- 
tation and  coining  money  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  her  resemblance 
to  an  ourang-outang.  In  this  country,  no  lady  who  is  so  unfortu- 
nate thinks  of  making  a  public  exhibition  of  herself. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  Cunard  Company  have  taken  the  Anglo-Australian 

mail  contract.     The  extent  of  their  operations  is  truly  wonderful. 

The  electric  telegraph  has  been  introduced  into  Persia. 

It  extends  from  the  shah's  palace  at  Teheran  to  his  villa  near  by. 

....  The  Collins  steamers,  Adriatic,  Baltic  and  Arctic,  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  to  the  French  government  for  $1,600,000. 

....  The  East  Indian  new.«,  on  its  arrival  at  Marseilles,  is  reg- 
ularly cooked  for  the  French  and  continental  market. 

....  The  state  prosecutions  against  the  London  publishers,  for 
libels  on  Louis  Napoleon,  were  formally  opened  on  the  22d  ult. 

A  Berlin    engineer  has   invented  a  new  bullet    casting 

machine,  which  can  turn  out  4000  Minie  bullets  in  one  hour. 

Charles  Kean  has  revived  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 

with  admirable  taste  and  immense  success,  in  London. 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  continues,  but  without  loss  of 

life,  and  with  less  destruction  of  property  than  was  anticipated. 

Sheridan  Knowles  receives  a  large  income  from  his  plays, 

while  denouncing  the  theatre  constantly  from  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Beach,  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  has  made  an  improvement 

in  printing,  by  which  both  sides  of  a  sheet  are  printed  together. 

A  new  literary  society  has  been  formed  at  Montreal,  to 

extend  a  taste  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Canadian  history. 

The  people's  Sunday  bands  h.ave  been  allowed  to  perform 

in  London  parks  this  year,  sometimes  to  50,000  auditors. 

The  Italia  del  Popolo,  a  Mazzinian  journal  at  Naples,  has 

been  seized,  and  its  four  editors  thrown  into  prison. 

Mr.  Pray,  formerly  of  Boston,  attempted   lately  to  revive 

the  forms  of  the  Greek  drama  at  New  York,  but  failed  utterly. 

....  Now  that  Ary  ScheflFer  is  dead,  his  picture  of  Count  Eber- 
hard,  belonging  to  the  Athenreum,  acquires  increased  value. 

A  bright  6re  of  pine,  tar  or  shavings,  kindled  in  a  garden 

at  night,  will  destroy  millions  of  insects. 

In  the  late  floods  of  the  Missouri  River,  one  man  lost 

thirty  acres  of  kind,  wliich  were  carried  off  in  the  current 

The  amount  of  copper  shipped  thus  far  in  the  season 

from  Lake  Superior  mines  is  1985  tons. 

....  A  bare-footed  urchin  being  asked  what  his  mother  did  for 
a  living,  promptly  answered,  "  She  eats  victuals,  sir." 

Every  man  thinks  he  can  do  two  things  without  training 

till  he  tries — that  is,  edit  a  newspaper  and  swim. 

....  It  seems  to  be  so  easy  to  be  goodnatured,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  anybody  takes  the  trouble  to  be  :mything  else. 

....  There  is  no  species  of  satisfaction  comparable  to  that 
which  springs  from  a  kind  act  or  a  pleasant  word. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  to  slavery  was  England  first  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  rdipion  among  her  people. 
This  event  took  place  during  the  year  597  A.  1).,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Bcde,  the  historian,  records 
that  Gregory,  while  a  private  clergyman,  was  prompted  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  Britain,  by  seeing  in  the  slave  market  ot  Rome 
some  lightcomplexioned,  fair-haired  British  youths  exposed  for 
sale.  The  bright  and  intelligent  look  of  these  slaves  attracted  his 
attention,  and  led  him  to  question  them  as  to  their  country,  peo- 
ple, etc.  Their  prompt  and  pertinent  replies  fired  his  religious 
zeal,  and  prompted  him  to  undertake  a  personal  mission  into 
Britain  for  the  conversion  of  the  people.  The  reigning  pope 
gladly  seconded  the  design  of  Gregory,  but  the  Roman  people, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  were  loth  to  have  the  zealous  priest 
expose  his  life  upon  so  long  and  perilous  a  mission.  The  project 
was  therefore  abandoned  for  the  time  being  ;  but  not  long  after, 
when  Gregory  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  he  minded  him  of  his 
former  purpose  of  converting  the  Britons,  and  directed  that  some 
intelligent  English  lads  be  bought  in  the  m;irkct  at  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  educated  as  Christian  missionaries,  to  be 
sent  among  their  countrymen. 

But  the  plan  of  evangelizing  Britain,  thus  suggested  to  the 
pope  by  the  contemplation  of  the  young  British  slaves  in  the 
Romiiii  market,  appeared  too  distant  and  uncertain,  if  wholly 
depciulent  ujon  the  education  and  training  of  a  few  British  cap- 
tives for  the  moincnious  task;  and  accordingly  Gregory  the  Great 
selected  a  devoted  band  ot  able  churchmen,  with  Augustine,  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Martin,  as  their  leader,  and  sent  them 
forth  on  their  journey  to  the  island  of  the  Angles.  Augustine 
and  his  brother  mis.sionaries  left  Rome,  and  made  their  way  as  far 
as  the  little  islands  of  Lerius,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
France.  Here  they  made  a  halt,  and  conferred  with  the  monks 
upon  those  islands,  from  whom  they  learned  such  discouraging 
accounts  of  the  Britons,  that  Augustine  became  hopeless  of  pro- 
ducing any  good,  and  accordingly  sent  back  to  the  pope  for  per- 
mission to  abandon  the  enterprise.  This  request  Gregory  posi- 
tively refused,  and  ordered  them  to  prosecute  their  journey  with 
all  speed,  and  to  have  full  reliance  upon  God's  protection  and 
support.  Augustine,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  replj',  took  heart, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way,  tnivclling  northward  through  Gaul, 
and  from  thence  sailing  across  the  English  Channel  to  Kent,  land- 
ing upon  the  island  of  Thanet,  the  present  site  of  Margate  and 
Ramsgate.  He  then  despatched  a  passenger  to  Ethelbcrt,  king  of 
Kent,  the  ruler  of  East  England,  that  ho  had  journeyed  thus  far 
from  Rome,  in  hope  of  showing  him  and  his  people  the  way  to 
heaven.  This  devoted  missionary  to  heathen  England  is  known 
in  our  times  as  Saint  Augustine. 

Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbcrt,  wiis  already  a  Christian,  and  the 
king  was  therefore  favorably  disposed  towards  the  missionaries. 
He  therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  island  of  Thanet,  and  was 
received  by  Augustine  with  imposing  ceremonies.  Forming  a 
procession  of  his  monks,  one  of  whom  bore  a  silver  cross,  another 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  while  the  rest  chanted  litanies,  he  came 
forward  with  them  into  the  presence  of  Ethelbert,  producing  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  king  and  his  followers.  The  king  did 
not  become  a  sudden  convert,  but  received  the  messengers  of  the 
pope  with  courtesy  and  hospitalit}',  replying  to  the  address  of 
Augustine,  as  follows  : — "Fair  words  and  promises  are  these,  but 
being  also  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  relinquish  for  them  prin- 
ciples long  and  universally  professed  among  my  countrymen. 
Your  distant  pilgrimage,  however,  and  your  charitable  purpose  of 
communicating  to  us  what  seems  of  surpassing  excellence  to 
yourselves,  justly  claim  our  hospitality.  I  shall  therefore  provide 
you  with  a  residence,  and  the  means  of  living.  Nor  do  I  restrain 
you  from  endeavors  to  spread  your  opinions  among  my  people." 

For  a  residence  for  the  new-comers,  the  city  of  Canterlniry  was 
a,ssigncd,  and  they  subsequently  took  possession  thereof,  with  all 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  king  soon  after 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  religion.  Augustine  was  installed 
as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  by  the  year  607,  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  was  acknowledged  throughout  the  country.  Thus 
was  Great  Britain  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  cross,  and 
its  heathen  worship  exchanged  for  Christianity. 


Grasshoppers  and  Tobacco. — The  grasshoppers  have  made 
sad  havoc  with  the  tobacco  plants  in  Georgia.  In  some  places, 
after  completely  destroying  the  crop,  they  sit  on  the  fences  by  the 
roadside  and  ask  every  traveller  for  tobacco.  These  insects  have 
certainly  reached  a  pitch  of  depravation  of  which  they  ought  to 
be  ashamed.     First  robbers  and  then  beggars ! 


%    »mm     > 


The  Astor  House  Farm. — The  proprietors  of  the  Astor 
House  cultivate,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  cst.nblisliment, 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Union  village,  N.  .1. 
They  raise  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  milk  and  butter.  Whether 
it  costs  them  as  much  as  to  supply  their  tAble  from  the  market,  we 
know  not,  but  certainly  their  guests  fare  infinitely  better. 


A  Suggestion. — Douglas  Jerrold  used  to  say  that  a  golden 
volume  was  yet  to  be  written  on  the  first  struggles  of  forlorn 
genius  in  London,  "  magnilicent,  miserable,  ennobling,  degrading 
London."     And  Charles  Dickens  would  be  the  man  to  write  it. 


Right  and  Wrong. —  Alphonse  Karr  says  very  keenly:  "'He 
is  w^rong  '  means  '  he  docs  not  think  as  I  do.'  'He  is  right '  sig- 
nifies '  ho  is  of  my  opinion.'  " 

.  ^•^  . 

Minnesota. — Gov.  Sibley  has  ordered  the  Sioux  bai  k  in  their 
reservation,  to  put  an  eud  to  their  bloody  fights  with  the  Chippewa,;. 


EARLY  STRUGGLES. 

The  "calamities  of  authors"  have  furnished  many  subjects 
both  for  pen  and  pencil ;  D'Israeli,  the  father  of  the  British  8t;ifcs- 
mnn,  has  immortalized  them  on  paper,  and  different  painters  have 
perpetuated  them  on  canvass.  Mr.  Ward,  an  English  artist  of 
eminence,  gained  great  reputation  by  his  "  Doctor  Johnson  in 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-chamber,"  "  Daniel  Defoe  endeavoring 
to  sell  the  Manuscript  of 'Robinson  Crusoe'  to  the  Booksellers," 
and  "Johnson  reading  Goldsmith's  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  "  Mr. 
Frith  has  painted  the  ignominious  discomfiture  of  Alexander 
Pope  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague ;  and  Mr.  Wallis  first 
earned  fame  by  his  curious  picture  of  the  dead  Chattcrton,  the 
"marvellous  boy,"  in  violet-colored  small  clothes,  stretched  on 
his  mean  couch  before  that  cunningly  painted  garret  easement. 
All  these  gentlemen  found  their  prototype  in,  and  took  thsir  cue 
from,  Hogarth's  "  Distressed  Poet,"  the  immortal  cartoon  where 
the  unhappy  verse-painter  is  being  dunned  by  an  irate  Welshwo- 
man for  a  milk  score,  while  his  patient,  pretty  wife  sits  by  and 
darns  his  inexpressibles.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  painters 
have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  chronicling  on  canvass  the  sorrows 
and  calamities,  the  early  struggles  and  aspirations  of  their  own 
craft.  We  have  no  plethora  of  pictures  representing  Lantara  dy- 
ing on  his  hospital  bed  ;  Correggio  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  sack  of  vile  copper,  given  him  in  ironical  payment  for  one  of 
his  best  works;  Andre  del  Sarto  in  his  tailor's  shop;  Albert 
Durcr  bullied  by  his  shrewish  wife ;  Benvennto  Cellini  languish- 
ing in  the  dungeons  of  St.  Angelo ;  Dick  Wilson  mending  his 
waistcoat  back  with  an  unframed  classical  landscape;  Barry  fum- 
ing his  beefsteak  on  the  coals  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  sending 
Edmund  Burke  out  to  buy  a  pot  of  porter  ;  Wilkie  painting  with 
his  canvass  propped  against  a  chest  of  drawers  for  want  of  an 
easel ;  and  George  Morland  hurrying  off  pictures  of  pigsties 
in  a  spunging-housc  while  his  patron,  the  bailiff,  is  looking  on 
approvingly. 

In  the  design  on  our  last  page  we  have  a  new  version  of  the 
"old  story" — flie  poor  author,  his  suffering  wife,  the  hard-hearted 
officers  of  the  law  who  have  come  to  see  what  they  can  seize  and 
convert  into  cash,  the  child  who  offers  its  toy  as  a  sacrifice — all 
these  features  are  delineated  with  great  power.  But  there  is  a  ray 
of  sunshine  in  this  general  gloom.  A  young  lady,  the  landlady's 
daughter,  is  just  entering,  bearing  a  letter  with  a  very  big  seal, 
delivered  to  her  a  moment  before  by  a  splendid  footman,  who  is 
descending  the  sh.abby  stairs.  There  is  hope  yet  for  the  distressed 
poet ;  he  has  found  a  patron  ;  genius  is  about  to  receive  its  reward. 
Some  rich  publisher  has  given  him  an  order  for  a  work.  The  in- 
flexible creditor  will  be  paid  off;  the  wife  will  have  a  fresh  gown,  and 
the  children  new  shoes  and  stockings,  and  meat  for  dinner ;  a  ton 
of  coal  will  be  ordered  in ;  several  more  reams  of  foolscap  and 
boxes  of  Gillott's  pens  purchased  ;  and  perhaps  the  forthcoming 
work  will  be  a  hit  and  make  the  fortune  of  the  rash  man  who  has 
embarked  on  the  stormy  sea  of  literature. 


CLAY  FOR  FOOD. 

In  some  parts  of  South  America,  according  to  the  testimony  ot 
credible  travellers,  such  as  Humboldt,  Groniilla,  Spix,  Martins 
and  Molina,  the  natives  cat  clay  for  food,  cither  from  necessity  or 
choice.  According  to  the  great  Prussian  philosopher  and  travel- 
ler, the  Ottomac  Indians  in  the  Orinoco  valley,  during  the  periods 
ot  heavy  floods,  subsist  entirely  on  a  fat  and  ferruginous  clay. 
The  Indians  of  the  Amazon  region  cat  a  kind  of  loam,  even 
though  other  food  be  abundant.  According  to  Molina,  the  Pcrn- 
vian  tribes  eat  a  sweet-smelling  clay.  An  edible  clay  is  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Bolivia,  which  upon  analysis  proves  to  be  talc  and 
mica.  The  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Guiana  mingle  clay  with 
their  food,  and  the  negroes  of  the  island  of  .Jamnica  feed  upon 
earth  when  other  food  is  deficient.  The  natives  of  New  Caledo- 
nia, an  island  of  the  Australian  group,  satisfy  hunger  with  a  white, 
friable  earth,  composed  of  magnesia,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
chalk.  Clay-caters  arc  also  found  in  Siam,  in  Siberia  and  in 
Kamtschatka,  and  in  our  own  country.  In  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina,  where  food  of  a  different  description  is  ca.sily  attainable, 
there  are  m.any  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  who  make  a 
practice  of  eating  clay.  This  singular  habit  amounts  to  an  in- 
fatuation with  them,  notwithstanding  its  deleterious  effects.  They 
have  a  cadaverous,  bloodless  look,  arc  lank  and  weakly,  with  hair, 
lips  and  skin  of  a  watery  color,  and  protruding  bellies.  The  litllo 
children  in  summer,  running  naked  through  the  pine  woods,  have 
a  prematurely  old  look,  and  appear  as  though  their  crops  wcro 
stuflcd  out  with  clay.  The  whole  race  of  these  clay-eaters  are  a 
listless,  drawling  set,  deficient  in  enterprise,  and  of  very  small  in- 
tellectual power.  What  possesses  tlicin  to  induluc  in  this  strange 
habit,  it  is  impossible  to  comcive;  but  they  arc  so  devoted  to  it 
th:it  thcv  cannot  leave  it  oft". 


*  ^*^->- 


A  Celebrity  dead. — Martin  Ko.-;zta,  the  Hungarian  refugee, 
who  was  rescued  from  the  Austrian  authorities  in  lf-53,  by  Com- 
mander Ingraham,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  recently  in  very  it  di- 
gcnt  circumstances,  on  a  sugar  plantation  near  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala. This  was  the  hero  of  the  celebrated  "  Koszta  ca.se,"  which 
was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Marcy  letter  to  the  Austrian 
Chevalier  Hnlsemann. 


Severed  Hearts. — Among  the  most  remarkable  places  for  a 
visit  in  London,  is  the  new  court  for  the  trial  of  divorces.  It  is 
immensely  crowded  and  popular,  especially  by  the  fair  sex,  says 

an  English  p;ipcr. 


-«  .»■»  » 


I..mhi?tine's  iNDEMEDNtss. — It  is  Said  thnt  Lamartine's 
debt>  iii.iount  to  5600,000.  "  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  bet'oic?" 
ao  Di   JullIl^ou  said  of  Goldsmith. 
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[U'ritten  for  Ballou's  Pictoml.] 
SONNET.— FRIENDSHIP. 

BY    JAMES   FRANKLIN    FITTS. 

Ye  friendsi,  who  seek  to  strew  my  woary  way 

With  flowers— bnj,'lit.  blooming  flower?  of  hope  and  love: 

Who  raise  my  thouL;lit5  this  weary  world  nbove, 
And  change  my  heart's  December  into  May, 
Though  round  your  paths  misfortune';?  direful  sway 

ShiiU  come,  and  saduos3  cloud  your  future  hours, 
Can  I  forget?     Not  while  the  light  of  day 

With  cheering  beam  illumes  the  drooping  flowers; 

Not  while  the  earth  receives  again  the  showers, 
Which  from  her  bosom  sprang  in  drops  of  dew, 

And  everything  within  this  world  of  ours 
Speaks  loud  of  gratitude.     Beloved  few. 
To  me  unchained  by  links  which  friendship  drew, 

I  place  you  in  my  heart— forever  there. 
Embalmed  in  holy  memories,  fond  and  true, 

Ye  shall  with  me  each  pure  enjoyment  share, 

And  fiir  from  thence  pursue  all  sorrow,  woe,  despair. 


KUTII. 
Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  so. 

Or  turn  from  following  thee; 
Where'er  thou  goest  I  will  go. 

Thy  home  my  home  shall  bo! 

The  path  thou  trea'Iest — hear  ray  vow— 

ny  mo  shall  still  be  trod; 
Thy  people  be  my  people  now — 

Thy  God  shallbe  my  God! 

Reft  of  all  eljie.  to  thee  I  cleave, 

Content  if  thou  art  nigh  ; 
Whene'er  thou  grievej>t,  I  will  grieve, 

And  where  thou  diest,  die! 

And  may  the  Lord,  whose  hand  hath  wrought 

Thi.H  weight  of  misery, 
Afflict  me  so.  and  more,  if  aught  _ 

But  death  part  thee  and  me! — Alaric  A.^Vatts. 


A  FOUNTAIN. 
I  saw  a  famous  fountain  in  my  dream. 
Where  shady  pathways  to  a  valley  led ; 
A  weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream, 
And  ail  around  the  fountain  brink  were  spread 
AViile  branching  trees  with  dark-green  leaf  rich  clad, 
Forming  a  doubtful  twilight.         •        #        #         • 
The  place  was  such,  tliat  whoso  entered  in, 
Disrobed  was  of  every  earthly  thought, 
And  straight  became  as  one  that  knew  net  sin. 
Or  to  the  world's  first  innocence  was  brought. — Charles  Lamd, 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Uaven't  w^e  had  some  boiling  weather  this  month,  dear  reader?  And  isn't 
it  a  consolation  to  think  that,  in  the  old  world,  folks  have  been  thoroughly 
stewed,  parboiled  and  roasted  like  ourselves?  Flaneur  writes  the  ''  Colonel,'' 
of  the  Post: — -'Such  Senegambian  weather'  Thermometers  think  nothing 
of  90°,  pure  Fahrenheit,  and  still  aspiring.  The  asphaltum  is  blistering  hot, 
ices  are  at  a  premium,  and  there  is  no  walking  the  boulevards  after  dusk  for 
the  quantity  of  Frenchmen,  women  and  children,  who,  deposited  in  iron 
chairp,  take  up  the  whole  space  while  they  take  '  the  fresh  '  of  the  evening 

air." Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  wrote  beautiful   I<atia  poetry,  and  we  dare 

say  her  little  French  notes  were  couched  in  exquisite  terms,  but  she  made  a 
sad  jumble  when  she  tried  to  write  English.  Take  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men from  one  of  her  letters  : — ■•  Gud  frind — I  mervel  mickle  ze  vreit  ne  meer 
to  auld  frinds  for  the  vol  nocht  foguet  zou.  As  for  neues,  I  dare  nocht  vreit 
les  I  hevve  a  sipher ;  therefore  send  me  en.''  Let  us  translate — "  Good  friend 
— I  marvel  mickU  (much)  ye  write  no  more  to  old  friends,  for  they  would  not 
forget  you.     As  for  news.  I  dare  not  write  them  till  I  have  a  cipher;  therefore 

nend  me  one  ■' The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  spejiks  of  a  curious 

ca-'^e  in  one  of  the  churches  in  that  city,  where  a  parishioner  threatens  to 
withdraw  from  the  society,  uUcging  as  an  excuse  that  the  young  ladies  are  not 

xocinjih!     Who  is  the  man  that  dares  make  that  a.ssurtion? ''The  only 

real  liberty  cap.'"  says  a  clever  and  witty  author,  "  is  a  night-cap.  In  it  men 
visit,  one-third  of  their  lives,  the  land  of  sleep — the  only  land  where  they  are 
always  free  and  equal." A  correspondent  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  New  Yoik  Evening  I*opt,  that  ''John  Smith'*  is  a  name  to  be 
found  in  the  tongue  of  every  nation  abroad.     He  even  presents  it  in   the 

Greek,  the  Chinese,  the  Russian,  and  the  Icelandic An  effective  and 

original  picture  of  the  battle  of  lukerman  is  now  on  view  in  London.  It  is 
painted  by  M.  Portals,  an  attache  of  the  stafl"  of  General  Bosquet,  and  repre- 
sents the  second  charge  of  the  Zouaves,  cha.eseurs.  etc Charles   Dickens 

is  always  interesting  himself  in  some  good  movement,  lie  recently  presided 
at  a  dinner  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Playground  and  llecrcation  Society. 
This  is  a  new  .^ocict}-,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  providing  open  spaces  for 
playgrounds  for  the  poorer  children  in  populous  places.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  .small  matter,  and  yet  it  is  an  important  movement,  and  will  conduce  to 

the  health  aud  happiness  of  the  rising  generation What  is  better  than 

presence  of  mind  in  a  railroad  accident?  Absence  of  body The  success- 
ful manulacture  of  gaa  from  wood  has  of  late  been  announced,  and  the  fact  is 
treated  as  though  such  manufacture  were  a  recent  dicovery.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Wood-g;is  was  generated  half  a  century  ago.  by  M.  Lebon,  a 
Frenchman,  but  nowhere,  neither  in  Europe  nor  ."Vmerica,  could  said  wood- 
gus,  in  any  of  the  gii«-woiks  of  thi.s  country  or  abroad,  be  introdu<-ed,  because 
it  had  no  bright  light— no  lighting  power  at  all.  Since  1800.  the  distinguish- 
ed German  chemist.  Dr.  Pettenkofor.  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  aud  Mr.  Rutland, 
an  engineer,  have  invented  an  improved  chemical  ]irocess  for  generating  gas 
from  wood,  since  which  wood-gas  has  come  into  general  use  all  over  Germany, 
as  well  as  Id  Austria.  France,  Italy,  aud  even  in  Spain  and  Russia,  answering 

the  purposes  of  illumination  ajmir;;bly When  we  are  thoroughly  baked, 

browned  and  dried  out  in  the  oven  of  summer,  wc  are  very  glad  to  be  set  in 
the  east  wind  to  cool.  Under  any  other  circumstanrt-s.  said  wind  is  abomi- 
nable. Cert'iin  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  snifTed  the  east  witid 
rapturously — but  they  were  asses The  toothache  may  be  cured  by  hold- 
ing in  the  h.and  a  certain  lOot —  that  of  the  tooth Among  the  ladies  of 

England,  lace  has  become  the  nige.  latterly  Among  the  attractive  novelties 
are  some  elegant  pelerines,  of  the  form  which  was  some  years  ago  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  "  Cardinal."  They  arc  worn  with  low  corsages. 
and  it  is  expected  that  fashionable  favor  will  bo  divided  between   them  and 

the  "Fichu  Antoinette." "I'm  losing  llesh,"  as  the  butcher  said  when 

he  saw  a  m.in   robbing  hi.H  cart There  is  a  tremendous  onslaught  on 

Bonapartism  in  a  work  by  A.  Ilersen,  recently  published,  eutitled  '•  France 
or  Kngland?''    The  author  sa>s:— '■  1  have  uo  intention  of  miking  a  personal 


attack  upon  the  emperor  of  the  French — far  from  that.  I  look  upon  him  as 
a  fatal  instrument.  I  see  upou  his  brow  a  tragic  mark — a  black  sign  acros8 
the  blooJy  rays  of  his  uncle's  glory.  He  is  the  rep re.se nt^itive  of  death.  The 
Bonapartes,  like  the  Ca;sars.  are  not  causes,  but  effects — they  are  symptoms 
— they  arc  tubercles  upon  the  lungs  of  Rome,  when  her  time  is  come — they 
are  a  malady  of  decay,  of  consumption — their  force  is  one  of  irritation,  like 
the  wasting  energy  of  a  fever.  The  strength  of  Bonapartism  is  death— its 
glory  is  bloody  and  corpse-like — it  has  neither  creative  force  nor  productive 
energy — it  is  utterly  sterile — all  that  it  produces  is  but  an  illusion  and  a 
dream — it  has  a  seeming,  but  no  substance,  being  made  up  of  phantoms  and 
spectres.  You  sec  empires,  kingdoms,  dynasties,  dukes,  princes,  marshals, 
frontiers,  alliances,  etc.  Wait  a  quarter  of  au  hour! — 'tis  gone — they  are  but 
illu.-tions  in  the  clouds.  All  that  is  real  is,  the  soil  of  Spain  fattened  with 
French  corpses — the  sands  of  Egypt  whitened  with  French  bones — the  snowa 
of  Russia  reddened  with  French  blood.  Bonapartism,  like  delirium,  has 
neither  object  nor  principle — it  is  a  contradiction — a  masquerade.     When  it 

sings,  it  is  but  nonsense — '  Partant  pour  la  Syrie.' " One  hundred.and 

fifty  officers  serving  in  India  have  tendered  their  resignation  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  We  suppose  thc-^e  are  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  fortunes  by 
the  spoils  of  war,  and  are  anxious  to  get  home  to  invest  them The  re- 
cent triumphs  in  modern  mechanical  art  of  mind  over  matter  have  thrown 
ancient  ingenuity,  even  of  the  highest  order,  sadly  into  the  shade ;  let  us  take 
one  instance.  "  In  Egypt  I  saw  Cleopatra's  Needle,"  a  young  lady,  return- 
ing from  her  school  in  England  to  her  home  in  India,  wrote  lately  to  her 
friends,  "  but  I  thought  very  little  of  it,  I  assure  you,  after  having  .°eeu  tho 

sowing-machine  in   London.'' The  National  Guard,  of  New  York,  have 

.adopted  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  comrade,  each  man  paying  §?1  per  year. 
The  surplus,  after  providing  for  her  support  and  education,  is  invested,  to 
form  her  dowry.     The  young  lady  is  now  sixteen,  pretty,  accomplished  and 

intelligent The  recent  transaction  in    London,  by  which  Brazil  effected 

the  loan  of  :?7,500.000.  has  surprised  some  who  forget  that  Brazil  has  always 
promptly  piid   the  interest  on  her  foreign  debt,  aud  each  year  reduced  the 

principal  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars The  Post   describes 

another  trick  of  the  •■■  drop  "  order  in  New  York.  It  is  operated  by  taking  a 
box  or  package  to  a  private  residence,  with  a  bill  duly  receipted,  and  receiving 
the  money  for  the  same.  A  lady  some  days  since  received  such  a  parcel,  and 
found  in  it  a  pair  of  old  boots.  In  another  instance  a  box  of  stones  was  deliv- 
ered, and  three  dollars  collected An  extraordinary  case  has  just  occurred 

at  Hull,  England,  which  is  commented  upon  with  deserved  severity.  A  little 
boy  ten  years  of  age  was  trundling  a  hoop  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  in  that 
city,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  authorities  and  placed  in  jail.  The  mother 
Wits  informed  of  the  fact,  and  requested  to  pay  the  fines  and  costs,  which  she 
refused  to  do.  The  boy  was  then  treated  like  the  ordinary  prisoners — his 
hair  was  cut  short,  and  he  was  sent  to  pick  oakum  with  pickpockets  and 
thieves  of  various  kinds.  On  the  boy  being  mi.sscd  from  school,  the  clergy 
interested  themselves  in  his  case,  and  on  the  fourth  day  they  obtained  his 
relea.'Je  by  paying  the  fine  and  costs.     Truly,  IIull  is  a  benighted  region;  it 

was  always  considered  so,  and  now  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt A  very 

slight  declivity  suffices  to  give  the  ruuuiug  motion  to  water.  Three  inches 
per  mile,  in  a  smooth,  straight  channel,  give  a  velocity  of  about  three  miles 
per  hour.  Now,  what  is  true  of  water,  is  equally  true  of  morals.  The  beet 
of  men  only  need  a  slight  push  from  adversity  to  obtain  a  downliill  momen- 
tum.    Be  careful,  therefore,  how  you  lo.se  your  equilibrium The  more 

our  ladies  practise  walking,  the  more  graceful  they  become  in  their  move- 
ments.    Those  ladies  acquire  the  best  carriage  who  don't  ride  in  one Gen. 

Walker  and  Colonel  Anderson  have  entered  into  their  own  recognizances,  in 
New  Orleans,  to  observe  the  neutrality  laws— the  former  in  S3000,  and  the 

latter  in  S1500 A  section  in  the  naval  appropriation  passed  by  Congress. 

declares  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  enhst  boys  fer  service  in  the  United  States 
marine  corps,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  not  being  under 

11.  nor  over  17,  years  of  age It  is  not  a  very  creditable  fact,  says  the 

Alexandria  Oaaette,  that  American  journals  are  occupied  to  some  extent  one 
day  iu  contradicting,  explaining,  or  modifying  the  statements  furnished 
them,  principally  by  telegraph  and  letter-writers,  on  the  previous  day.  The 
desire  to  furnish  sensation  news  overrides  the  care  and  caxition  requisite  to 

obtain   correct  information Some  unknown  donor  has  just  released  the 

English  Church  at  Paris  from  debt,  by  handing  in  a  cheque  for  the  whole 
amount,  £3800.  Some  people  imagine  this  regal  donation  to  emanate  from 
Lord  Ward;  others  declare  that  it  can  proceed  from  no  hand  but  that  of  Miss 

Burdett  Coutts Reports  from  Dacotah  Territory  state  that  the   Yankton 

Indians.  3000  in  number,  are  committing  depredations  on  the  white  settle- 
ments along  the  Jlinnesota  River.  The  cau-^^e  is  dissatisfaction  at  their  annui- 
ties, now  due.  not  being  paid  by  the  government.  They  therefore  intend  to 
recover  their  lauds,  and  dx'ive  the  whites  away.  They  have  destroyed  the 
village  of  Medary.  and  burned  the  town  of  Flanerau.  An  emigrant  train  had 
also  been  plundered.     The  settlers  were  concentrating  at  Minnesota  Falls, 

preparatory  to  defensive  operations The  working  capital  invested  in  the 

lager  beer  trade  of  St.  Louis  is  ^348,000,  which,  added  to  the  total  products, 
makes  an  aggregate  of  nearly  two  miUions  annually  invested  iu  the  lager  beer 

trade  at  that  place The  post-office  department  decides  that  the  postage 

on  a  letter  to  or  from  Canada,  not  weighing  over  half  an  ounce,  is  ten  cents, 
which  can  be  prepaid  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  tender,  but  if  the  former,  it 

must   be  prepaid  iufuH.no  notice  being  taken  of  part  payments The 

New  York  pickpockets  have  adopted  the  plan  of  taking  excursions  to  Staten 
Island.  One  who  is  a  good  ^'wimmer  falls  overboard,  to  gather  a  sympathizing 
crowd,  so  that  his  accomplices  can  operate.  This  was  tried  the  other  day  on 
board  the  llunchback,  but  the  captain,  haviug  heard  of  the  dodge,  let  the 

fellow  remain  in  the  water  till  he  was  nearly  drowned Three  inventions 

pertaining  to  tire-arms  have  lately  been  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  St.  Storm, 
of  New  York.  One  of  these  is  an  improvement  in  repeating  fire-arms,  which 
gives  to  revolvers  greater  readiness  of  operation,  durftbility  and  facility  for 
repair,  combined  with  elegance  and  compactness— and  also  insures  more 
quickness  and  certainty  in  the  operations  of  loading  and  hriog  under  such 
contingencies  as  occur  on  horseback,  or  while  in  a  boat,  and  avoids  the  foul- 
ing of  tho  lock  by  the  smoke  and  gas  resulting  from  the  discharge.  Another 
is  for  an  improvement  in  breech-loading  fire-arms,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
discharge  tightens  the  joint  between  the  chamber  and  the  barrel.  A  third  is 
for  a  hand  bullet-mould,  which  allows  of  bullets  being  made  by  hand  with 

great  perfiiction  and  speed  During  a  late  debate  in  the  English  House  of 

Common.s  upou  the  question  of  electing  members  of  parliament  by  ballot, 
Lord  ,Iohn  Russell  said  that,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  lib- 
erties enjoyed  in  the  United  States,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  exchange  the 
liberties  of  the  English  people  for  them.  Very  sorry,  my  lord There- 
cent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  confirming  the  title  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  all  the  lands  in  the  Back  Bay  which  the  State  authorities  claimed,  removes 
an  important  restriction  which  has  hitherto  trammelled  the  powers  of  the 
State  (•ommis.'<ioners,  as  they  were  prohibited  from  improving  any  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  which  the  title  was  in  litigation  with  the  city  of  Rox- 
bury,  until  a  decision  should  be  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Conunonwealth. 
Such  a  decision  h:us  now  been  made,  and  the  operation  of  the  commissioners 

may  now  be  extended  over  the  whole  domain A  detachment  of  the  22d 

regiment  of  Illinois  militia,  numbering  112  guns,  will  visit  Wiu^hington.  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia.  New  York  and  Boston  during  tho  season.     It  will  be  the 

largest  excursion  ever  undertaken  by  the  military  of  this  country lion. 

Horatio  King,  First  As,<istant  Postmast<!r  General,  in  a  letter  to  the  Postmas- 
ter at  Montpflifr,  Vermont,  informs  him  that  ••patterns  and  blank  sample 
sheets  are  subject  to  letter  postage;  and  that  printed  ballots  and  business 
blanks  are  to  be  rated  by  the  ."heet — each  sheet  being  considered  ii  single  cir- 
cular— without  regard  to  the  number  of  times  the  blank  or  ballot  is  repeated 
on  it."' 
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Matters  iu  General. 

The  late  advices  from  India  are  not  very  encouraging,  and  tho  British  gov- 
ernment and  people  have  made  up  their  minds  to  a  long,  bloody  and  costly 
war  for  the  re-conquest  of  their  rich  territories  in  the  East. — Prince  Napoleon 
is  constituted  Minister  of  Algeria,  but  remains  at  home. — A  conspiracy  haa 
been  detected  in  the  Punjaub  — The  pestilential  condition  of  the  river  Thames 
was  the  prominent  topic  in  London.  The  new  houses  of  parliament  were  so 
much  atTected  by  it,  as  to  seriously  impair  the  health  of  the  members. — Mad- 
ame Jenny  Lind  Goldechmidt  has  sold  her  residence  at  Dresden,  and  settled 
finally  down  in  a  villa  near  London. — At  I^ipsic,  Johanna  Wagner  has  been 
singing  to  well-filled  houses.  Uer  voice  is  said  to  have  lost  much  of  its  power* 
but  to  be  as  sweet  as  ever,  accompanied  by  all  her  old  poetic  feeling  as  an 
artist. — A  company  of  Turkish  actors  and  actresses  have  opened  a  theatre  at 
Constimtinople.  the  first  play  performed  by  them  being  a  comedy,  translated 
from  Italian  into  Turkish.— Shocks  of  earthquakes  continued  to  occur  in 
Naples.  Tremendous  hurricanes  had  also  occurred,  and  at  Sala  fifty  houses 
had  been  demolished,  and  many  people  killed.  Several  villages  had  also  been 
destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  rain. — The  debates  in  the  British  parliament  on  the 
French  free-labor  scheme  excited  considerable  indignation  in  France. — A  fire 
in  Dantzic  destroyed  fifty-five  houses,  warehouses,  etc.  Loss,  one  million  of 
thalers. 

Russia. 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburgh  say  that  the  emperor  is  gathering  about  him 
every  day  men  belonging  to  the  progressive  party.  The  cabinet  is  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  approaching  Western  civilization,  and  the  next  genera- 
tion will  not  find  any  trace  of  slavery  in  Russia.  This  policy  is  opposed  by 
tho  old  Russian  party  headed  by  Prince  Menschikoff.  The  old  German  party, 
headed  by  Prince  Ne.^selrode,  has  not  much  influence.  Russia  is  ou  the  very 
worst  terms  with  Austria,  and  on  the  very  best  with  France.  England  is  by 
no  means  popular,  and  Russia  threatens  to  make  any  alliance  hostile  to 
Great  Britain.  Russia  is  very  active  in  Turkey,  not  to  create  any  actual 
revolt,  but  to  gain  the  feehngs  of  the  Christians. 

France  and  Eng-land. 

Some  hard  hits  have  been  exchanged  lately  between  the  presses  of  these  two 
countries.  The  Constitutionnel,  alter  having  indignantly  repulsed  the  charge 
brought  ag.ainst  France  of  reviving  the  slave-trade,  exclaims,  •'  In  our  colonics 
we  have  not  shot,  hung,  or  blown  away  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  without 
any  form  of  trial,  thousands  of  pri.»oners.  We  have  not,  in  the  19th  century, 
presented  the  anti-Christian  spectacle  of  cities  given  up  to  all  the  passions  of 
the  soldiery.  Our  colonies  are  models  of  good  order  and  reciprocal  benevo- 
lence.'' The  Constitutionnel  appears  to  have  forgotten  about  the  smoking  to 
death  of  the  Arabs  in  the  caves  of  Kabylia. 

Candia. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Constantinople,  thfe  troubles  iu  this  island  are 
quieted.  The  Sultan  has  redressed  many  of  their  grievances,  and  promised 
to  consider  others.  A  general  and  complete  amnesty  has  been  granted  to  all 
those  who  took  part  in  the  tumultuous  assemblages  of  which  the  island  was 
the  theatre.  The  civil  and  miliUiry  authorities  are  requested  to  trouble  no 
one.  Among  the  concessions  made  by  the  Sultan  to  the  Christians,  is  the 
right  of  bearing  arms.  The  Sultan  moreover  promises  that  the /mlit-Aw^na- 
yaitn  shall  be  faithfully  executed  iu  all  that  concerns  religion. 

Female  Soldiers. 

Marshal  Baraguay  dHilliers,  at  Nantes,  recently  made  a  distribution  of 
St.  Helena  medals  to  the  old  soldier*  of  tho  empire.  Among  the  number  was 
a  woman  named  Joanne  Louise  Antonini.  who  has  served,  in  male  attire,  ten 
years  in  the  navy  and  fifteen  years  iu  the  infantry,  where  she  attained  the  rank 
of  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  70th  regiment  of  the  line.  She  received 
nine  wounds  while  bravely  fighting.  On  bestowing  the  military  medal,  the 
marshal  remarked.  '■  It  is  the  woman  who  almost  always  gives  the  example  of 
courage ;  it  is  not  the  coat  that  makes  the  man.'' 

Prospect  of  War. 

It  is  still  asserted  that  the  French  government  is  preparing  for  war,  not 
with  England,  but  with  Austria.  In  this  war.  it  is  said,  she  would  have  Pied- 
mont for  an  ally,  to  whom  she  would  give  Lombardy,  Tuscany  and  Modena, 
iu  return  for  the  countries  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Russia  would  remain  neutral, 
in  spite  of  the  hatred  she  bears  Austria ;  but  this  would  be  on  condition  that 
Prussia  and  England  should  maintain  the  same  attitude,  and  remain  im- 
moveable spectators  of  the  strife  between  the  French  and  Austrian  eagles. 

Telegraphic  Moustaches. 

The  Xjfgitimists  of  the  elder  branch  have,  by  tacit  agreement,  now  pretty 
generally  understood  in  Paris  society,  decided  on  a  mark  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion. The  cut  of  the  moustache  is  esteemed  a  safe  guide  to  the  poUtics  of  the 
juvenile  and  eldei-ly  loungers  about  town.  In  contradistinction  to  the  elon- 
gated and  well-gummed  extremities  of  the  Imperial  pattern,  theirs  are  of 
square  cut,  and  no  attempt  at  the  *'  pointed  style  *'  of  hirsute  architecture  is 
allowable. 

Crinoline  Intelligence. 

The  fashion  of  crinoline  has  received  a  severe  check  in  A'ienna,  where  the 
actresses  of  the  Carle  Theatre  have  been  prohibited  from  wearing  it.  This 
measure  was  rendered  necessax-y  ijy  the  fact  of  an  actreps,  who,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  orphan,  was  to  have  fainted  away  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  found  it 
impossible  to  realize  the  latter  idea  with  anything  like  nature,  from  being  so 
strongly  cased  in  her  steel-bound  framework. 

Hot  Weather  Abroad. 

The  fureigu  journals  report  that  the  season  has  been  very  hot.  but  the  ex- 
treme heat  bus  been  often  tempered  by  thunder  showers.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  storms  has  been  the  copious  fall  of  large  hail-stones,  in  some  instances 
of  the  size  of  walnuts.  At  Paris  the  heat  has  been  so  intense,  that  nearly  all 
the  theatres  have  been  deserted,  and  few  pay  the  expenses.  In  Franco  a 
drought  has  prevailed  since  May. 

M.  Belangle. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  man,  now  minister  of  the  interior  at  Paris,  in  place  of 
Gen.  Espinasse,  his  predecessor,  will  be  liberal  in  his  administration.  lie  is 
a  lawyer  of  remarkable  talent,  of  a  conciliating  spirit,  and  a  man  of  lofty  in- 
tegrity. He  became  i)resident  of  the  imperial  court  of  Paris,  not  by  any  in- 
trigue, but  in  consequence  of  his  Uilent  aud  incorruptibility. 

Austria. 

Private  letters  from  Vienna  confirm  what  has  been  reported  with  respect  to 
the  warlike  sentiments  which  exists  in  that  capital,  and  which  are  the  natural 
results  of  the  covert  allusions  and  taunts  indulged  in  by  tde  French  press  of 
lat-e  to  the  prejudice  of  Austria.  The  military  party  is  extremely  energetic 
iu  its  language. 

Severe  Sentence  at  Paris. 

A  man  named  Ferre,  describing  himself  as  '*a  carpenter  and  a  poet,''  has 
been  sentenced  to  one  gear's  imprisonment  for  singing  in  the  streets  one  of 
hi.s  own  ednsions,  entitled  *'  Confessions  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Archbishop,'' 
of  a  grossly  ollensive  character  to  his  majesty. 

Arab  Chiefs. 

A  number  of  Arab  chiefs  from  Kabylia,  are  now  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  Thpy 
e.xcite  great  attention  by  their  manly  figures,  and  their  hand.some,  intelligent 
faces,  bronzed  by  an  African  sun. 
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EAsar  Done. — There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  bo  email,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured,for  each  at  about  $1  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  nameP  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  eending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 

iEtiitorial  IHclange. 

Snnta  Anna  has  published  another  manifesto  to  eulogize  him- 
self niid  his  acts,  besides  condemning  those  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  the  Mexican  presidency.  Ho  says  ho  lately  intended  to 
return  to  Mexico,  but  the  chanfro  of  the  government  has  rendered 
his  presence  unnecessary. Mr.  Russell,  the  India  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times,  has  been  unfortunate.  His  first  acci- 
dent was  a  kick  from  a  horse,  which  compelled  him  to  resort  to  a 
choolv.  When  the  baggage  was  in  danger  at  BarreiUy,  his  bear- 
ers put  him  down  on  the  road  and  bolted.  Weak  and  very  ill,  ho 
nevertheless  managed  to  mount  a  horse,  when  a  sun-stroke  knock- 
ed him  down,  and  very  near  proved  fatal. The  engineer  of  a 

fast  train  was  arrested,  lately,  by  the  authorities  of  a  "  one  horse 
town  "  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  running  through  the 
borough  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  is  allowed  by  their  ordi- 
nances. Having  neglected,  however,  to  give  publicity  to  these 
ordinances,  they  could  not  impose  any  fine ;  and  their  discomfiture 
was  aggravated  by  the  malicious  excuse  of  the  engineer,  that  "  he 
didn't  know  there  was  a  town  there  !" The  four  leading  jour- 
nals of  Chicago  have  adopted  the  cash  system  with  regard  to  sub- 
scriptions. Henceforth,  no  name  will  be  entered  on  their  books 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  cash  ;  and  whenever  the  cash  shall 
have  run  out,  the  paper  will  stop  unless  more  cash  is  forthcom- 
ing.   There  is  some  trouble  in  New  Haven  between  the  squir- 
rels recently  placed  on  the  Green,  and  honey  bees.  Several 
swarms  have  taken  possession  of  the  squirrel  houses,  and  as  the 
bees  are  not  very  comfortable  bed-fellows,  the  squiiTcls  have  all 

left. The  oldest  man  in  Bernardston  is  Mr.  Israel  Slate,  now 

in  his  ninety-seventh  year.  He  is  still  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  the 
Greenfield  Gazette  says.  His  eyesight  is  so  good  that  he  reads 
his  newspaper  without  spectacles  ;  his  voice  is  clear  and  strong, 
and  the  only  one  of  his  senses  that  is  impaired  is  his  hearing, 
which  is,  however,  good  enough  to  render  it  not  diflicult  to  con- 
verso  with  him. The  water  works  at  Cleveland,  recently  con- 
structed, will  supply  water  by  means  of  a  reservoir  750  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  into  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
latter  by  two  immense  engines,  costing  $160,000,  and  capable  of 

forcing  318  gallons  a  stroke,  making  ton  strokes  a  minute. A 

year  since  a  young  man  named  James  Dean,  at  that  time  working 
as  a  journeyman  cari>enter  at  Chicago,  received  a  legacy  of 
$40,000  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  in  Australia.     He  died  lately 

from  the  effects  of  dissipation. The  Chinese  use  opium  as  a 

remedy  for  wounds.  The  Placerville  (California)  Index  says 
that  a  Chinaman  having  got  frightfully  mangled  by  the  caving  in 
of  a  tunnel,  the  Chinese  doctors  stuffed  his  wounds  full  of  opium, 
and  gravely  asserted  that  "  opilum  pretty  good  John — keep   cure 

him  by-and-by — Chinaman   keep  shabbe." According  to  the 

best  information  we  can  gather  from  the  newspapers,  the  crops 

throughout  the  country  are  at  least  as  good  as  usual. Hon. 

Nathan  Parker,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  boon  appointed  trustee 
of  the  House  of  Reformation,  in  place  of  David  Cross,  resigned ; 
and  for  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  insane, 
Jeremiah  F.  Hall,  Ralph  Metcalf  and  Samuel  Herbert  have  been 

appointed. Kdward  I.  Tinkham  &  Co.,  bankers,  of   Chicago, 

who  were  obliged   to    suspend    during   the   financial   eri.sis   last 

autumn,  have  resumed  business  again. Mrs.  Mozart  seems  to 

be  appreciated  by  her  now  friends  and  neighbors  in  Illinois.  She 
has  been  suecessfully  concertizing  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and 
our  exchanges  from  that  neighborhood  speak  most  complimentary 
of  her. 

4 — •♦• — . 

To  Dyspeptics. — It  is  a  well  established  fact  fliat  soda,  mag- 
nesia, and  all  alkalies,  either  afford  but  a  temporary  relief,  or  con- 
firm the  disease  which  they  are  designed  to  cure  into  a  chronic 
affection ;  therefore  let  our  readers  be  warned  against  their  use. 
There  is  an  agent,  however,  the  "Oxygenated  Bitters,"  which  im- 
mediately relieves,  and  jjormanently  cures,  all  form  of  dyspepsia 
and  difficulties  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  long  tried  and  thoroughly 
tested  specific,  which  has  been  the  means  of  restoring  health  to 
vast  numbers  of  sutlering  invalids  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  this 
country.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  respectable  apothecaries  in  the 
various  States. 


A  HARD  Leap. — A  man  named  Francis  ScliiUcr,  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  leaped  from  a  three-story  window  in  Cliicago,  and  broke 
his  right  ankle.  His  insanity  was  occasioned  by  tlie  loss  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  the  sad  result  of  betting  upon  elections. 


London  Seamstresses.— The  London  Weekly  Times  says 
that  the  young  milliners  and  dressmakers  of  that  city  are  con- 
demned to  sixteen,  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  of  toil  out  of  the 
twenty-four  in  each  day  and  night. 


Jkws  in  New  Voriv. — The  Jc-vish  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York  exceeds  in  nuiiil)cr  that  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Lottery  Victi.m. — In  the  trial  of  a  lottery  case  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  victim  testified  that  he  had  lost  by  the  purchase  of  tickets 
over  thirty  thousand  dollars. 


Omnibus  Travelling. — It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  IG.OOO 
persons  who  ride  in  the  omnibuses  of  our  city,  daily. 


fflSHaajsiDe  (Eiatijerinp. 

According  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  every  eighth  man  in 
Massachusetts  is  a  shoemaker. 

The  swans  of  Collector  Austin,  at  his  residence  in  West  Rox- 
bury,  have  produced  a  pair  of  cygnets. 

The  French  government  have  denied  all  complicity  in  the  M. 
Belly's  N'f''™Kua  project. 

Among  the  receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  last 
month,  were  S-'JOOO  from  the  McDonough  estate. 

Capt.  Luce,  who  commanded  the  steamer  Arctic  when  she  was 
lost,  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
Railroad  Company. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Thornton,  of  Brandon,  Mississippi,  is  said  to  bo  the 
author  of  the  famous  "  Hard-shell  Baptist  "  sermon  upon  the  text, 
"  An  ho  played  upon  a  harp  of  a  the-ousand  strings." 

Several  more  arrests  for  makinir  and  passing  counterfeit  coin 
have  taken  place  in  Lockport.  This  species  of  crime  is  exten- 
sively practised  in  Western  New  York. 

Barthold  Mayer,  a  teacher  discharsred  from  the  Raymond  Insti- 
tute in  Carmcl,  N.  Y.,  secretly  married  Miss  Fanny  Howitt,  one 
of  the  pupils,  fourteen  years  old,  ami  reported  to  be  wealthy. 

Lady  Carrington  has  generously  offered  a  very  higli  premium 
to  any  person  who  can  invent  the  cheapest,  most  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  dish,  not  yet  mentioned  or  described  by  TJdo  or  Soyer, 
which  shall  be  considered  serviceable  to  the  poor. 

Francis  Briggs,  of  Windsor,  Massachusetts,  has  been  sent  to 
jail  in  default  of  $2000  bonds,  lo  lie  tried  for  brutally  beating  his 
half  sister,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years,  who  was  bound  to  him  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  Savoy,  Mass.,  three  years  since. 

Capt.  Richard  Girdler,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  resigned  that  position.  The 
trustees  have  sent  him  a  highly  commendatory  letter,  accompan- 
ied with  a  present  of  $500. 

The  first  telegraphic  message  direct  from  Constantinople  to 
London,  on  the  second  of  May,  came  "  in  less  than  no  time." 
It  left  at  11.45  in  the  evening,  hut  arrived  at  S.57  the  same  cven- 
ng,  beating  the  sun  by  three  hours. 

Women  require  more  sleep  than  men,  and  farmers  less  than 
those  engaged  in  any  other  occupation.  Editors,  reporters,  print- 
ers, and  telegraph  operators  need  no  sleep  at  all.  Lawyers  can 
sleep  as  much  as  they  choose,  and  keep  out  of  mischief. 

Frogs  are  now  a  regularly  quoted  article  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. The  last  report  reads,  "  Frogs  are  in  demand,  and  sell  for 
one  dollar  per  dozen.  These  are  fast  becoming  a  favorite  dish, 
and  the  demand  for  them  is  becoming  constantly  greater." 

The  death  of  Edward  Moxon,  the  poets'  publisher,  is  an- 
nounced in  the  London  papers.  He  was  the  friend  of  Charles 
Lamb,  the  elder  Disraeli,  Samuel  Rogers,  Barry  Cornwall,  Sheri- 
dan Knowles,  Fanny  Burney,  Monckton  Milnes,  John  Forster 
and  Tennyson. 

A  road  for  carriages  has  been  made  this  season  on  the  south- 
westerly side  of  Mount  Washington,  which  begins  near  the  for- 
mer site  of  I"abyan's  Hotel,  and  follows  up  a  branch  of  the  Am- 
monoosuc  River.  It  extends  from  the  main  road  to  the  Cold 
Spring,  about  three  miles  from  the  summit. 

A  man  left  a  revolver  to  be  repaired  at  the  gunshop  of  Henry 
Duntze,  of  New  Haven,  stating  that  it  was  not  loaded.  While 
being  heated  for  the  repairs,  one  barrel  was  discharged  and  the 
ball  penetrated  John  Duntze's  arm,  inflicting  a  serious  wound. 
On  examination,  another  barrel  was  found  loaded. 

Dan  Rice's  well  known  horse  "  Excelsior  "  fell  from  the  stairs 
which  ho  used  to  ascend  in  the  ring,  and  fracturing  his  leg,  his 
death  was  rendered  necessary.  "Excelsior"  was  a  son  of  the  re- 
nowned "  Grey  Eagle,"  and  was  twelve  years  old,  eight  of  which 
he  performed  in  the  ring. 

There  is  a  lady  living  in  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  name  of  Diana  Brooks,  who  is  '.14  years  old,  and 
yet  is  intelligent  and  active,  and  walks  half  a  mile  to  church 
every  Sabbath.  She  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  made. 

Monsieur  Marche,  a  writer  of  considerable  note,  who  has  held 
for  many  years  the  office  of  conservator  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Burgundian  Library,  in  Brussels,  died  recently  ;  he  was  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  had  held  his  late  post  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years. 

The  oldest  Masonic  Lodge  in  the  country  is  the  St.  John's  of 
Boston.  Its  charter  was  granted  April  30th,  1733,  by  Lord  Vis- 
count Montague,  and  it  was  organized  July  30th,  1733,  Henry 
Price,  Esq.,  Master.  The  St.  John's  was  empowered  to  grant 
charters  for  other  lodges,  and  the  first  one  issued  was  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  a  resident  of  Philadelphia. 

There  arc  twenty  ships  now  in  frame  at  Quebec,  Canada,  in 
which  the  woods  chiefly  used  are  elm,  in  length.s  of  from  50  to  70 
feet,  for  keels,  floors,  and  bottom  planking  ;  tamarac  (larch)  and 
red  pine  for  planking,  white  pine  for  decks;  oak,  red  Jiinc,  etc.,  for 
beams,  bonds,  and  other  purposes.  The  shijis  being  generally 
iron-kneed,  with  iron  traverse  traces  in  their  frames. 

Edmund  Flagg,  Esq.,  under  whose  charge  was  prepared  the 
"  Report  on  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
all  Foreign  Nations,"  recently  issued  from  the  Slate  Department 
at  Washington,  is  now  completing  for  the  press  a  volume,  com- 
menced some  years  since,  detailing  political  events  which  have 
transpired  on  tlic  continent  of  Europe  since  the  revolution  years 
of  1848  and  1849,  especially  in  Southern  Europe. 

The  town  of  Downieville,  California,  is  located  in  one  of  the 
richest  gold  regions  in  the  Slate,  and  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
has  been  .--o  often  mined  and  re-mincd  that  the  buildings  are  above 
winding  tunnels  and  deep  shafts,  and  although  the  surface  has 
been  rciieatcdly  dug  over,  yet  the  precious  ore  is  so  plentifully 
mixed  with  the  soil  that  a  man  who  digs  a  cellar  for  his  house 
obtains  gold  enough  to  defray  the  expense. 

A  law  has  been  in  force  in  France,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
compelling  owners  of  steam  boilers  lo  mscrt  ccriain  lu.'-iblc  [dugs 
in  certain  parts  of  the  boiler,  which  plugs  will  melt  and  let  tlie 
steam  escape  whenever  its  pressure  and  iem|)erature  rises  above  a 
ccriain  j)oint.  This  law  is  well  enforcf  d  in  France,  and  in  order 
to  in>ure  ihe  efticiency  of  the  plugs,  ihey  are  nuinulactured  by  the 
giivernnuMit  itself.  The  conseijueuce  is  that  no  cxidosions  are 
lieard  of  in  that  country. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  describes  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
gold  bearing  quartz.  Th;  boulder  in  shaiie  boars  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  head  of  a  calf,  with  indentations  to  represent  the 
eyes,  ears  and  nostrils.  It  is  beautifully  covered  with  veins  and 
splatcbcs  of  gold  on  its  outer  surface.  It  was  originally  thrown 
aside  by  a  miner  as  a  worthless  rock,  all  covered  with  mud  and 
dirt,  but  its  unusual  weight  induced  liiin  afterwiirds  to  c.Kuniiue  it. 
The  specimen  is  worth  S400U. 


SatitJgj  of  (Sol^. 
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....  The  recognition  of  a  principle  involves  the  responsibility 
of  living  up  to  it. — Bovee. 

....  Great  towns  are  but  a  largo  sort  of  prison  to  the  soul,  like 
cages  to  birds  or  pounds  to  beasts. — Charron. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with   decision  ;  and  yield 
with  graciousness,  or  oi)pose  with  firmness. —  Cullon. 

When  there  is  love  in  the  heart,  there  are  rainbows  in  the 
eyes,  which  cover  every  black  cloud  with  gorgeous  hues. — Beecher. 

.  . ...  To  know  exactly  how  much  mischief  may  be  ventured 
upon  with  impunity,  is  knowledge  sulficient  for  a  iiule  great  man. 
— Lacon. 

....  The  use  we  make  of  our  fortune  determines  its  sufficien- 
cy. A  little  is  enough  if  used  wisely,  and  too  much  if  expended 
foolishly. — Dovce. 

....  Nothing  is  so  beneficial  to  a  young  author  as  the  advice 
of  a  man  whose  judgment  stands  constitutionally  at  the  frecziog- 
point. — IJouijIiis  .lerrdld. 

....  Many  who  find  the  day  too  long,  think  life  too  short  ;  but 
short  as  life  is,  some  rind  it  long  enough  to  outlive  their  charac- 
ters, their  constitutions,  and  their  estates. —  Collun. 

....  The  more  we  practise  virtue  tho  dearer  it  becomes,  as  two 
friends  love  each  other  the  more,  the  more  they  know  each  other. 
— Madame  Voltin. 

....  Let  the  day  have  a  blessed  baptism  by  giving  your  first 
waking  thoughts  into  the  bosom  of  God.  The  first  hour  of  tho 
morning  is  the  rudder  of  the  day. — Beecher. 

....  Logic  is  a  large  drawer,  containing  some  useful  instru- 
ments, and  many  more  that  are  superfluous.  A  wise  man  will 
look  into  it  for  two  purposes,  to  avail  himself  of  those  instruments 
that  are  really  useful,  and  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
those  that  are  not  so  are  assorted  and  arranged. — Lacon. 

....  The  original  desire,  as  it  may  exist  in  the  bosom  of  an- 
gels, as  it  was  implanted  in  Adam,  and  as  it  may  attend  us  liere- 
af'ter  in  a  high  and  holy  world,  is  the  desire  of  excellence,  of  vir- 
tue, of  the  cultivation  of  our  powers,  of  making  as  much  of  our- 
selves, and  of  doing  as  much  in  tho  sphere  where  wo  are  placed, 
as  possible. — Albert  Barnes. 


Jofeer's  1i3utJgct. 

The  gentleman  is  known  at  once  by  his  walk,  the  lady  by  her 
carriage. 

Why  are  hoops  like  an  obstinate  man  ?  Because  they  often 
stand  out  about  trifles. 

Why  had  a  man  better  lose  his  arm  than  a  leg  ?  Because  losing 
his  leg,  he  loses  something  "to  boot." 

A  man  of  talent  will  purchase  the  admiration  of  a  hundred 
while  genius  is  getting  a  bill  changed  for  circulation. 

How  many  soft-boiled  eggs  could  the  giant  Goliath  eat  upon  an 
empty  stomach  1     One  ;  after  which  his  stomah  is  not  empty. 

"  I  liked  your  dessert  better  than  your  dinner,  yesterday." 
"What  dessert;"  asked  Plato.  "Your  conversation,"  replied 
his  guest. 

"  The  ministry  have  thrown  me  overboard,"  said  a  disappoint- 
ed politician,  "  but  I  have  strength  enough  to  swim  to  the  other 
side  I" 

An  old  gent  who  resides  in  the  suburbs  never  has  green  peas  for 
dinner  without  remembering  tho  poor — he  sends  the  pods  to  tho 
orphan  asylum. 

A  critic  was  never  better  criticised  than  when  Goldsmith  said 
of  Lord  Karnes's  "  Elements  of  Criticism,"  "  It  is  easier  to  write 
that  book  than  to  read  it." 

An  eminent  spirit  merchant  in  Dublin  announces,  in  an  Irish 
paper,  that  he  has  still  a  small  quantity  of  the  whiskey  on  hand 
which  was  drunk  by  George  IV.,  when  in  Dublin. 

At  a  shop  window  in  Drury  Lane  there  appears  the  following 
notice — "  Wanted  two  apprentices,  who  will  be  treated  as  one  of 
tho  family."     May  their  appetites  be  small  I 

When  the  Quakers  first  invented  coats  without  buttons,  what 
was  the  diflerence  between  a  sycamore  and  a  Quaker  ?  One  was 
buttonwood  and  the  other  a  button  wouldn't. 

A  noted  physician  says  that  one  of  the  best  things  to  appease 
hunger  is  an  opium  pill.  We  wonder  if  the  doctor  over  tried  a 
beef-steak  flauked  with  several  dishes  of  "  mashed  taters."  Wo 
doubt  it. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   AVEEKLY   MISCELLANEOUS    JOIKKAL. 

DESIGNED   i'OK   THE  UOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  e:*tablished  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  years  of  un- 
equalled pri).-iperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word  "  from 
MaiTie  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

^Cr'  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  fiimily  circle. 

[iC/^  It  i:*  printed  ou  the  finest  aatiu-surfuced  paper,  inth  new  tjpe,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  8t>le. 

KJ^  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  coutains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  rojal  p:iges. 

\\J^  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

H^  it  i&  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  edito- 
rial experience  in  Uo^ton. 

\iy^  it  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

[X3r*  It  uuaiber.s  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

[Cy^  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  ia 
good  and  beautiful  in  huuianity. 

[C?^  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

\^Zr'  Its  sugge.-itive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge.  , 

[C^^  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  hnppy. 

QC/^  It  is  for  the^e  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TEKMS;— INVARIAELY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,    "       "     7  00 

10  "  "       *'     15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirieerah  copy  gratis. 

[Iv^  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Umon,  and  one  copy  of  Bau.od'8  PlCTO- 
Ri.vi,.  to  one  address,  for  -11=3  50  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rates.     (H^  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  51.  BAIXOr. 

No.  22  Winter  btreet,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  {  winter  strket. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1858. 
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ARTESIAN  WELLS  AND  FORTS  PINCKNEV  AND  SUMTER, 

CHARLESTON,    SOOTH    CAROLINA. 

Among  numerous  views  heretofore  published  in  our  paper,  from 
the  pencils  of  our  own  artists,  illustrating  srenex  in  the  southern 
portion  of  our  country,  we  have  given  several  views  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  which  series  we  continue  on  this  page.  The 
drawings  were  made  upon  the  spot  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Kil- 
bnrn,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  their  fidelity.  The 
first  engraving  shows  the  present  appearance  of  the  Artesian 
Wells  situated  at  the  corner  of  Wentwoith  and  Meeting 
Streets.  There  are  two  of  these  wells,  one  of  them  finished, 
the  other  in  progress.  Tlie  frame-work  on  the  left  of  our 
view  belongs  to  the  finished  well,  which  has  been  bored  to  the 
depth  of  1 250  feet,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  thrown  to  the. 
surface,  the  amount  discharged  being  about  forty  gallons  per 
minute.  The  cost  of  this  well  was  822,000.  The  water  from 
this  well  is  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
is  of  a  very  warm  temperature,  and  from  these  causes  it  has 
been  allowed  to  run  waste  without  being  put  to  any  use,  until 
quite  recently,  when  it  has  been  carried  into  the  Charleston 
Hotel,  which  is  near  by,  and  used  for  washing  and  bathing 
purposes.  The  result  attained  by  this  well  not  being  satisfac- 
tory to  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  they,  with  commendable 
enterprise,  have  set  about  boring  another,  the  apparatus  for 
which  is  seen  on  the  right  of  our  picture.  The  experience 
obtained  upon  the  first  one  will  undoubtedly  be  of  benefit  in 
prosecuting  the  second  work.  The  pipe  used  upon  the  fiist 
was  found  to  be  too  small  for  practical  purposes,  being  only 
three  inches  in  diameter;  that  used  upon  the  second  is  much 
larger.  It  has  already  reached  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  feet,  and  we  believe  is  intended  to  penetrate  the 
earth  twenty-five  hundred  feet,  or  until  the  quality  and  amount 
of  water  obtained  are  satisfactory.  In  many  parts  of  tlio 
South,  these  wells  arc  not  only  a  very  great  convenience,  but 
almost  an  absolute  necessity.  *  Here  in  New  England,  wliere 
water  of  the  best  quality  is  so  cosily  obtained,  where  the 
purest  springs  bubble  forth  spontaneously  from  the  ground, 
and  where  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  perfectly  clear,  one  can 
scarcely  realize  the  benefit  of  wells  of  this  kind  ;  but  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  country,  where  the  river  water  is  .^o 
rich  with  mud  and  decaying  matter,  and  the  well  water  ,so 
impregnated  with  limestone,  sncli  )iub.«titiitcs  are  highly  ap- 
])reciated.  It  is  thought  quite  probable,  by  those  acquainted 
with  such  matters,  that  the  amount  of  water  obtained  froiu 
the  well  in  progress  will  be  ample  to  supply  the  whole  city  of 
Charleston. — Our  other  view  gives  a  scene  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  repre-senting  Forts  Pinckney  and  Sumter,  named 
after  distinguished  sons  of  the  South.  Fort  Sumter  wa.s 
named  after  General  Thomas  Snnitcr,  the  brilliant  partizim 
leader  of  the  South,  who,  after  fighting  gallantly  through  t!ic 
revolutionary  struggle,  won  civic  honors  as  a  representative 


and  senator  in  Congress,  and  died,  universally  regretted,  at  his 
residence  near  the  Bradford  Springs,  S.  C,  June  1,  18.12,  in  the 
ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Lee  says  of  this  distinguished  man, 
in  his  memoirs : — "Sumter  was  younger  than  Marion,  who  was 
about  forty-eight  years  of  ago,  larger  in  frame,  better  fitted,  in 
strength  of  body,  to  the  toils  of  war,  and,  like  his  compeer,  devo- 
ted to  the  freedom  of  his  country.  His  aspect  was  manly  and 
stern,  denoting  insuperable  firmness  and  lofty  courage.    Dcter- 
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mined  to  deserve  success,  he  risk.^d  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
his  associates  without  reserve."     During  the  Southern  campaign, 
Tarleton  wrote  to  a  brother  officer  : — "  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Sumter  is  in  no  condition  to  give  us  further  trouble  ;  he  certainly 
has  been  our  greatest  plague  in  this  country."    Tarleton  had  good 
reason  to  remember  Sumter  after,  for  he  was  ignominiously  de- 
feated by  the  gallant  Southron  when  he  attacked  him  at  Blackstock 
Hill,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the 
mercy  of  the  victor.     Sumter  himself  was  severely  wounded 
in  that  brilliant  affair,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  some 
time  in  inactivity  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  keep  the  stwidle, 
he  was  again  in  the  field,  harassing  the  British,  and  breaking 
up  their  posts.     The  outset  of  his  military  career  was  chec- 
quered  with  severe  reverses,  which,  however,  disciplined  his 
mind,  and  taught  him  to  temper  his  heroic  gallantry  with  a 
prudence  that  crowned  most  of  his  enterprises  with  success. 
He  gave  the  first  severe  check  to  the  British  after  the  fall  of 
Charleston  in  1780.     After  that  event,   the  British  carried 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  the  patriots  were  gloomy  and 
despondent,  when   Col.   Sumter   re-entered  the  State  at  the 
head  of  a  noble  band  of  followers,  and  restored  the  spirits  of 
the  people  by  a  series  of  victorious  achievements.     In  July, 
1780,  he  routed  the  miscreant  Huck  at  Williams's  plantation, 
and  the  same  month  made  his  successful  attack  on  Rocky 
Mount,  and  cut  the  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment  to  pieces.    At 
Broad  River,  he  repulsed  the  attack  of  Wemyss's  command, 
who  was  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.   At  Eutaw,  he 
performed  important  services.     Indeed,  througho-      '>c  whole 
Southern  campaign,  this  chivalric  leader  exh='  -iven- 

turous,  daring  and  sagacious  spirit,  and  ff'  ■'Is 

in  many  a  hard  fight  and  desperate  en'' 
muster-roll   of  revolutionary  heroes, 
among  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  as  one  soi. 
— The  city  is  well  protected  by  forts,  but  (, 
protection  are  the  shoals  and  changing  chanu 
difficult  and  dangerous,  having  only  •  depth  oi 
The  harbor  is  much  exposed  to  easterly  winds,  Wi. 
d.image  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  extensively,     'x. 
near  the  centre  of  our  picture  is  Fort  Pinckney;  imraediu. 
in  the  rear  is  seen  a  long,  low  strip  of  land.     This  is  Sulli- 
van's Island.     It  is  very  sandy,  and  is  occupied  by  a  few 
houses  for  summer  resort.     It  is  very  healthy,  the  fever  hav- 
ing never  visited  it,  we  believe.     A  great  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Charleston,  who  arc  obliged  to  remain  in  the  city 
during  the  "  heated  term,"  reside  upon  the  island.     There  is 
a  fine  hotel  kept  here  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Charleston 
Hotel,  and  n  ferry  connects  it  with  the  city  proper,  rendering 
it  a  fine  resort  for  business  men  who  spend  their  days  in  the 
city,  but  sleep  upon  the  island.     Charleston  abounds  in  sub- 
jects for  illustration  ;  and  we  have  more  sketches  which  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers  in  due  time. 
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BT   UENDRIK    CONSOIENCB. 
[CONTINDEB.] 

CHAPTER  v.— [continued.] 

Tho  tone  of  Berthold'g  voice  indicated  an  agony  so  intense  tliat 
Laura  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  said,  grasping  his  hand  : 

"What  do  you  mean,  Berthold  ?  Does  this  stroke  of  fickle 
fortune  mate  you  tremble  for  my  love  ?  No,  no  ;  mistrust  mo 
not.  I  have  not  loved  you  because  you  were  to  be  rich  in  money. 
"What  knit  my  heart  to  yours,  what  made  me  thus  in  unconscious 
reverie  weate  a  bridal  crown,  is  tho  wealth  of  your  soul,  tho  ten- 
der purity  of  your  heart,  the  loftiness,  tlic  nobleness  of  your  dis- 
position. What  I  love  in  you  is — tho  friend  of  God  and  of  man, 
of  virtue,  of  beauty,  and  of  art.  Though  an  evil  demon  of  gold 
hfts  robbed  you  of  your  uncle's  fortune,  yet  my  bridegroom  has 
lost  nothing  of  the  rich  treasures  of  his  fioul.  Be  comforted, 
Berthold,  and  of  good  courage  ;  reflect  that  your  tears  dishonor 
me.     Yon  ought  to  have  a  firmer  faith  in  Laura's  fidelity." 

"Angel  of  goodness  !"  sobbed  Berthold,  with  a  voice  choked  by 
conflicting  emotions. 

"  He  fears,  mademoiselle,  that  your  father  will  separate  him 
from  you,"  said  Conrad,  who  was  eager  to  give  a  practical  turn 
to  the  conversation.  "Mynheer  Kemenacr  prizes  gold  very 
highly." 

"  My  father  1  yes,  my  father,"  mattered  the  girl  to  herself,  with 
an  abstracted  air. 

"  It  is  his  decision  I  dread,  Laura,"  said  Berthold.  "  I  am 
poor  ;  I  possess  literally  nothing,  nothing  but  a  most  precarious 
future.  He  will  ask  mo  how  I  hope  to  assure  you  a  lot  worthy  of 
your  position  in  society.  What  can  I  answer  7  Will  ho  not  look 
down  with  undisguised  contempt  on  the  insolent  poet  ?  And 
what,  if  he  were  to  throw  me  off,  to  reserve  you  to  bo  tho  bride  of 
a  richer  man  t  Alas  !  instead  of  all  my  bright  dreams,  nothing 
would  remain  for  mo  but  an  intolerable  life,  and  a  slow,  lingering, 
wasting  death." 

"  What  you  dread  shall  never  be,"  said  the  maiden,  with  a  calm 
energy  of  decision.  "  My  father  loves  gold,  it  is  true ;  he  says  so, 
at  least ;  but  he  loves  it  because  he  thinks  it  will  make  me  more 
happy.  Apart  from  you,  Berthold,  I  can  never  be  happy.  I 
shall  try  to  convince  him  of  this  ;  I  will  implore,  and  entreat,  and 
kneel  before  hira.  He  will  not  allow  me  to  pine  and  die.  No, 
no  ;  he  loves  me  too  sincerely  for  that.  He  has  no  other  care  than 
my  happiness.     My  tears  will  overcome  him." 

"And  if  he  refused  1  Then,  Laura,  I  should  never  again  hear 
your  voice." 

"  If  he  refused  !"  repeated  the  girl,  with  proud  self-reliance  in 
her  eye.  "  Then  I  should  remain  with  my  father  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  cherish  evermore  my  love  for  you.  Berthold,  do  not 
think  I  am  a  woman  to  be  given  away,  against  her  will,  in  ex- 
change for  a  large  fortune.  I  will  reverence  my  father  and  show 
him  all  affection ;  but  to  pledge  myself  to  duties  I  could  never 
perform,  to  doom  myself  to  a  life  of  hypocrisy,  never,  never ! 
You  shall  be  my  bridegroom,  or  never  shall  man  receive  my 
plighted  word." 

Berthold  was  beginning  to  murmur  some  words  of  admiration 
and  gratitude,  but  Laura  did  not  give  him  time  to  continue.  She 
rose  up  and  said,  while  her  eyes  glowed  with  lofty  courage  : 

"No  fears,  Berthold.  If  we  are  separated,  I  shall  bo  far  more 
wretched  than  you.  Your  love  of  art  would  still  be  a  support 
and  an  aid.  In  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  liberty  of  a  man's  life, 
you  will  find,  not  full  consolation,  perhaps,  but  distraction  from 
vour  sadder  thoughts.  A  woman  is  always  alone  with  her  own 
heart;  she  dreams  and  she  wanders  in  reverie.  I  will  not  pine 
away.  But  leave  mo  now  ;  my  father  may  come  in  at  any  mo- 
ment. He  must  not  hear  the  sad  tidings  from  you ;  you  might 
give  him  an  unfavorable  impression.  Leave  it  to  me,  and  you 
shall  see  that  all  will  turn  out  well.  I  will  let  Conrad  know  when 
you  may  come  to  receive  from  ray  father's  own  lips  the  assurance 
which  shall  qniet  all  our  alarms.  Go  now,  quick  ;  my  father  may 
surprise  you  here.  Don't  despond  any  more.  Confide  in  me. 
The  happiness  of  my  own  life  depends  on  this  throw;  I  shall  not 
bend  or  yield.  I  have  been  so  long  your  betrothed,  I  shall  be 
your  bride,  too ;  it  must  be — it  cannot  be  otherwise." 

And  while  pronouncing  these  words  in  a  tone  of  unshaken  con- 
fidence, she  led  Berthold  and  his  friend  towards  the  door.  Then 
she  answered  the  young  man's  timid  farewell  with  a  consoling 
smile : 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,  Berthold  ;  it  is  only  a  cloud  which  is 
drifting  across  the  heaven  of  our  future." 


CIIAl'TER  VI. 

Mtniieeii  Kemenaeh's  housekeeper  was  busily  occupied  in 
ilusting  the  chairs  of  one  of  tho  apartments.  Her  left  hand  was 
resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  the  right  w.is  wielding  a  duster  ; 
but  her  industry  was  in  seeming  only — the  greater  part  of  her 
lime  was  spent  in  standing  motionless,  in  an  attitude  of  eager 
attention,  and  trying  to  piece  together  and  interpret  tho  sounds  of 
voices  which  reached  her  from  tho  next  room.  The  conversation 
seemed  to  jposrcss  an  extraordinary  interest  for  her  ;  for  her  fea- 
tures were  continually  changing  their  expression  from  fear  or  sor- 
row to  hope  and  gladness,  and  she  muttered  from  time  to  time  in 
broken  words : 


"Poor  Laura,  what  she  will  suffer!  Mynheer  Kemenaer  is 
quite  riglit;  love  without  money  is  a  lamp  without  oil.  What  a 
determined  will  our  young  lady  has  !  hut  'tis  all  of  no  use.  Ha, 
there !  now  she  is  crying  bitterly ;  'twill  be  tho  death  of  her. 
Mynheer's  voice  is  so  low;  can  he  mean  to  grant  her  request? 
impossible!  What's  that  she  says  t  She  will  go  into  a  convent ! 
She  is  fainting  away,  I  think ;  no,  she  is  speaking  again.  He 
promises  her  to  think  the  matter  over  ;  he  gives  her  a  little  hope ; 
then  he  is  half  conquered  already.  I  should  never  have  thought 
it.  Now  they  are  both  silent.  What  has  happened  T  They  are 
coming  out  of  the  room,  I  think." 

She  icmained  awhile  listening,  without  bearing  anything  further. 
She  then  moved  stealthily  towards  tho  door,  and  was  about  to 
apply  her  ear  to  it,  when  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  Mynheer 
Ivcmonaer  entered  the  room,  still  much  affected  by  the  serious 
conversation  he  had  been  holding  with  his  daughter. 

"  What  are  you  about  hero'?"  he  asked,  with  a  threatening  look. 
"  Mynheer,  I  am  dusting  tho  chairs,"  answered  tho  astonished 
servant.    "  I  wonder  where  it  all  comes  from.   A  body  has  nothing 
to  do  all  day  long  but  dust  one  thing  after  another." 

"  Go  up  stairs  to  Laura,"  said  Kemenaer,  with  irritation  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice.  "She  is  in  her  room,  and  is  not  quite  well. 
If  I  catch  you  listening  again,  I  will  send  you  about  your 
business." 

The  poor  housekeeper  sneaked  out  of  the  room  without  daring 
to  utter  another  word.  Mynheer  Kemenaer  seated  himself  at  the 
window,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  that  he  might  think  over 
what  had  just  happened.  He  appeared  very  gloomy,  and  very 
spiteful ;  for  now  and  then  his  lips  were  compressed  with  impa- 
tient disgust,  and  he  tapped  in  an  excited  manner  with  his  feet  on 
the  floor.  At  length  ho  stood  up,  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  saying  to  himself: 

"  It  is  wonderful !  Berthold  disinherited  1  Monck — the  sly, 
cunning  Monck,  possessor  of  that  enormous  fortune  1  This  is 
what  comes  of  being  a  poet,  of  dreaming,  of  building  castles  in 
the  air  ;  and  all  the  while  letting  one's  .self  be  cheated  by  a  crafty 
servant !  O,  it  serves  him  right,  the  blockhead !  If  he  had  paid 
any  attention  to  his  own  interests,  such  a  thing  could  never  have 
happened.  Ho  does  not  care  for  gold  ;  gold  has  taken  its  re- 
venge— it  has  stolen  away  from  him  to  some  one  who  really  loves 
it.  And  so  things  go.  He  wants  to  bo  my  son-m-law  !  A 
vn-etched  maker  of  verses,  a  senseless  dreamer,  a  fellow  who  has 
not  wit  enough  to  make  a  decent  clerk  in  an  office.  Ha,  ha,  that 
would  be  a  good  joke !  How  all  thoughtful,  sensible  people  would 
laugh  at  me !  That  Monck — who  would  have  thought  it  1  the 
smooth  flatterer,  the  humble  clerk,  all  at  once  a  mUlionnaire!  He 
is  a  great  deal  more  clever  than  old  Robyn  ;  he  will  get  together 
nobody  knows  how  much  money.  He  will  be  loved,  and  flattered, 
and  respected  ;  noblemen,  merchants,  farmers — all  will  honor  in 
him  the  power  of  gold,  and  nobody  will  ask  where  or  how  he  got 
it.  Monck  a  millionnairo!  What  a  wonderful  stroke  of  fortune!" 
Mynheer  Kemenaer  had  approached  the  table,  and  while  utter- 
ing the  few  last  words,  he  had  taken  a  chair.  On  flowed  in  silence 
the  stream  of  his  thoughts.  It  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
turbid,  for  at  intervals  ho  shook  his  head  in  painful  doubt,  and  a 
sigh  escaped  him.     At  last  he  said,  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  way  : 

"My  poor  Laura  is  suffering  terribly.  Silly  child,  to  think  of 
marrying  a  poor  poet,  only  because  she  loves  him.  She  says  she 
shall  be  ill,  and  pine  away.  Laura  has  such  a  wonderful  charac- 
ter ;  her  feelings  are  so  deep,  her  energy  so  irresistible.  Suppose 
her  affection  for  Berthold  were  really  so  deep-rooted  in  her  heart 
that  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  now  ;  suppose  her  heart  breaks  in  tho 
process ;  suppose  I  were  to  inflict  an  incurable  wound  on  her 
tender  soul  by  too  eager  and  violent  an  opposition.  Perhaps  she 
would  really  pine  away.  She  is  not  very  strong ;  my  only  child, 
my  Laura !  O  what  a  position  this  unexpected  freak  of  fortune 
has  placed  me  in  !" 

Mynheer  Kemenaer  sat  for  some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
some  object  in  tho  distance ;  he  made  a  great  many  strange  faces, 
and  he  muttered  a  great  many  unintelligible  words,  until  he 
seemed  at  length  to  have  vanquished  his  rebellious  feelings,  and 
said,  with  a  smile  : 

"  Yes,  I  must  be  very  considerate  with  her — leave  her  a  glimpse 
of  hope,  and  crush  down  her  hope  by  degrees  by  delay  and  un- 
certainty. 'Tis  a  question  of  time.  A  man  without  money  does 
not  long  fascinate  a  woman.  And  if  Laura  does  not  lay  aside 
her  fatal  whim  very  soon,  ]iorthold  himself  will  enable  me  to  cure 
her.  I  will  speak  to  him  of  his  poverty,  and  make  him  feel  that 
I  only  tolerate  his  presence  out  of  regard  to  the  whim  of  a  young 
girl,  and  only  as  long  as  this  whim  lasts.  That  will  wound  him 
deeply,  and  in  his  pride  he  will  give  up  Laura.  Come,  come,  the 
thing  is  not  so  dilbcult." 

The  bell  was  rung  at  this  point  of  his  musing  with  astounding 
violence. 

"  If  that  were  Berthold,  now !"  said  Kemenaer ;  and  then  ho 
continued  :  "But  a  disinherited  man  doesn't  ring  so  loud.     But 
who  knows?     His  disturbed  state  of  mind,  perhaps—" 
A  servant  appeared  at  the  door,  and  said  : 
"  Mynheer  Monck  wi.shes  to  speak  with  mynheer." 
"  Mouck,  Monck  V  exclaimed  Kemenaer,  while  a  submissive 
and  respectful  expression   settled  on  his  features.     "  Don't  keep 
him   waiting,   for   Heaven's   sake,   Itosalic !     Quick!  make  your 
excuses ;  take  him  into  the  great  drawing-room,  and  bo  ready  to 
bring  in  the  wine  when  I  tell  you.     Go,  and  do  your  errand  with 
your  best  grace." 

Kemenaer  went  into  tho  next  room,  drew  out  from  its  corner 
the  handsomest  and  best  easy-chair,  looked  in  the  glass,  and  pulled 
up  his  collar  and  arranged  his  tie,  and  then  stood  looking  towards 
the  door  with  an  expression  of  friendship  und  atfection,  to  greet 
the  late  clerk  of  Mynheer  Bobyn.    He  ran  to  meet  his  visitor  as  he 


entered,  with  both  hands  eagerly  stretched  out,  and  said,  with 
evcrj-  token  of  warmest  affection  : 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mynheer  Monck,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see 
you  !  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  The  good,  noble 
Kobyn  !  How  well  he  knew  how  to  put  his  money  out ;  and  I 
am  sure  he  could  not  have  loft  it  in  better  hands  than  those  of  tho 
able  and  far-sighted  Monck.  And  what  procures  me  the  honor  of 
your  visit?" 

Monck  seemed  to  have  been  completely  transformed  by  his 
legacy.  His  suit  of  mourning,  made  of  the  finest  cloth,  became 
him  exceedingly  well,  and  a  pair  of  close-fitting  gloves  had 
changed  his  dumpy,  awkward  fingers  into  decent  and  presentable 
hands.  His  face  indeed  was  still  rather  repulsive,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  eyebrows  and  eyelashes ;  his  thin  lips  still  indicated  base- 
ness and  cunning ;  but  the  consciousness  of  wealth  had  already 
stamped  his  features  with  an  air  of  command,  and  his  self-satisfied 
and  collected  expression  of  countenance  gave  one  the  idea  of  a 
clever  and  thrifty  man  to  whom  nature  had  refused  tho  gift  of 
personal  beauty.  He  received  Kemeiiaer's  frank  greeting  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  answered  in  a  tone  of  easy  familiarity : 

"  I  wished  to  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  Robyn  has  left  me  his 
sole  heir." 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honor ;  you  are  too  kind,"  said  Laura's 
father. 

"  But  I  find  you  know  it  already.  Has  Berthold  had  the  impu- 
dence to  present  himself  in  your  house  still  V 

"  He  came  hero  while  I  was  out,  and  told  my  daughter  the 
whole  affair." 

"  You  will  of  course  forbid  him  your  honse  V 

"I  was  just  thinking  what  I  ought  to  do  in  the  matter.  Pray 
sit  down,  my  good  Mynheer  Monck.  What  will  you  take  ?  a 
glass  of  Madeira?" 

"Nothing,  nothing,  thank  you." 

"  Malaga,  port  ?" 

"  No ;  don't  put  yourself  to  any  trouble,  friend  Kemenaer." 

"  We  must  take  a  glass  in  honor  of  your  good  fortune." 

"  Well,  well,  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure." 

Kemenaer  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  in  some  wine.  Monck 
sat  down  in  an  easy-chair,  and  beat  time  with  his  foot  on  the  floor, 
like  a  person  who  is  quite  at  his  ease  and  at  peace  with  himself. 
He  followed  Mynheer  Kemenaer  with  his  eye,  and  a  faint  smile  of 
cunning  and  of  derision  played  about  his  lips. 

The  servant  soon  returned  with  some  bottles  of  wine,  and  with 
glasses  of  various  shapes. 

"  Now,  my  excellent  friend,  is  it  Madeira  you  would  like  best?" 

"  Well,  be  it  so  ;  Madeira." 

"Mynheer  Monck,  your  health  and  my  sincere  congratulations  I 
May  fortune  bo  ever  propitious  to  you,  and  smile  on  your  path  of 
ever-accumulating  wealth !" 

"  Thank  you ;  you  are  really  too  kind.  And  I  trust  I  may 
always  continue  your  friend,  and  that  I  m.ay  be  able  to  give  you  a 
share  in  some  of  my  most  gainful  speculations.  I  feel  a  deep 
inclination  to  connect  myself  with  you  more  closely.  Now  that 
fortune  does  smile  on  me,  I  hope  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

These  lofty  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  condescending  protec- 
tion, vexed  Mynheer  Kemenaer  to  the  heart ;  but  he  repressed 
every  indication  of  his  displeasure,  and  answered  very  politely  : 

"  I  know  it.  Mynheer  Monck;  you  are  a  noble-hearted  man, 
and  I  shall  be  most  happy  and  thankful  to  avail  myself  of  your 
proffered  assistance." 

Monck  was  silent  for  a  moment,  sipped  his  wine,  and  looked 
Kemenacr  full  in  the  face. 

"  You  were  going  to  speak  ?"  said  the  latter. 

"Ah,  yes  ;  but  it  has  escaped  me.  O,  you  wore  thinking  what 
you  ought  to  do  about  Berthold." 

"  I  find  myself  in  a  rather  perplexing  position,"  said  Kemenaer, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  I  am  surprised.  You  cannot  bo  so  imprudent  as  to  hesitate 
for  a  single  moment.  Berthold  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world  ;  he 
has  taken  a  little  room  with  tho  music-master  whom  I  have  met 
here  sometimes." 

"  He  has  taken  a  little  room  !"  repeated  Kemenaer,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  don't  fancy  he  can  ever  come  to  any  good.  I 
offered  him,  in  sheer  compassion,  five  thousand  francs.  He  re- 
fused them  with  disdain.     He  despises  gold,  the  haughty  fool !" 

"  What  you  have  said  grieves  me  much,  my  good  Mynheer 
Monck." 

"Why?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Laura  takes  on  in  a  way  that 
almost  breaks  my  hcarf." 

"  What  does  she  want?" 

"  I  baldly  dare  to  tell  you ;  she  persists  in  her  wish  to  marry 
Berthold." 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  Monck,  with  a  prolonged  burst  of  laughter ; 
"  you  are  jesting  ;  it  is  impos.<ible.  She,  Laura,  your  daughter, 
tho  wife  of  a  lean,  hungry  jioet !  She  cannot  know  that  he  has 
nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back." 

"  Yes,  she  knows  everything." 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  such  an  cxtraordi,nary  wish  ?" 

"  Tho  love  she  feels  for  Berthold." 

"Love!"  said  Monck,  with  a  sneer.  "  That's  all  vcrj-  fine  in 
books.  There  countesses  may  marry  lads  out  of  the  foundling 
hospital,  and  a  banker  may  marry  a  poor  widow's  daughter ;  but 
who  ever  heai-d  of  any  such  thing  in  real  life  ?  And  you,  friend 
Kemenaer,  you  who  know  the  world,  can  you  feel  a  moment's 
doubt  on  the  only  decision  left  to  you?" 

"  Tho  thing  grieves  me  much.     Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  must,  as  your  friend,  keep  you  from  an  act  of  fatal 
folly.    You  must  close  your  door  against  Berthold." 
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"  Later,  of  course  ;  but  already  ■?  I  cannot  do  it  now,  however 
raucli  I  may  foci  that  it  must  como  to  that.  Laura  would  proba- 
bly tall  ill  and  pine  away.  I  must  bo  craft}-,  and  try  to  overcome 
her  deep  love  for  that  .stupid  Bcrthold  by  decrees." 

"Then  he  is  to  come  to  your  house  V  exclaimed  Monck,  with 
irrepressible  rage.  "  Then  you  will  never  see  me  here  again. 
Mynheer  Kcmcnaer.  It  grieves  me  to  part  with  a  dear  friend  ;  but 
Bcrthold  has  wronged  and  insulted  mc  beyond  forgiveness ;  he 
has  declared  himself  my  enemy.  Never  will  I  set  foot  in  any 
house  at  which  he  visits." 

"  Por  a  few  weeks  only ;  I  will  so  manage  matters  that  you  shall 
never  meet  him.  Bo  good  enough  to  consent  thus  far,  in  kindness 
to  my  poor,  silly  Laura." 

"  Yes,  to  give  Laura  pleasure,  I  would  willingly  make  many 
sacrifices.  It  is  as  much  out  of  regard  for  her  as  from  proper  self- 
respect  that  I  am  trying  to  open  your  eyes.  What  you  propose  is 
the  most  absurd  of  follies.  Laura  is  never  to  marry  the  wretched 
poet ;  you  say  yourself  that  such  a  marriage  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
but  by  to-morrow  everybody  will  know  that  Bcrthold  is  disinherit- 
ed, that  he  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  lives  in  the  same 
room  with  a  fiddler.  If  people  sec  that  he  still  visits  you,  they 
may  well  wonder.  All  people  of  sense  will  laugh  at  you  and  con- 
demn you.  The  good,  virtuous  Laura  will  be  the  object  of  all 
kinds  of  remarks  ;  she  will  lose  her  fair  fame.  And  if  she  goes 
out  into  society,  she  will  be  avoided  and  shunned  as  one  who  has 
forsaken  the  path  of  propriety  for  the  sake  of  a  wild,  senseless 
attachment." 

"  What  you  say  is  the  simple  truth,"  sighed  Kcmcnaer.  "I 
know  it  well ;  but  I  am  a  father,  and  my  daughter's  tears  unman 
mo.  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  marry  them  at  once, 
to  put  a  stop  to  people's  gossip.  My  fortune  is  not  great,  but  it 
is  enough  to  assure  them  a  quiet  life,  witiiout  care  or  want,  if  they 
will  only  live  economically." 

Monck  stamped  his  foot  impatiently.  Kcmenaer's  spirit  was 
roused  within  him  by  this  assumption  of  authoritative  control  over 
him,  and  he  said,  in  a  calm,  decided  tone: 

"  But,  Mynheer  Monck,  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  my 
own  child  and  my  own  fortune  as  I  please." 

"  How  can  your  understanding  be  so  clouded,  friend  Kcmcnaer  t 
A  poet  economical !  If  ho  can't  get  money,  he  can  spend  it  fast 
enough.  He  will  let  everybody  cheat  him,  and  will  sink  down 
into  poverty  without  knowing  it.  What  would  be  the  result  of 
your  unaccountable  resolution  ?  Everybody  must  die  sooner  or 
later — you,  like  other  people.  Only  fancy  a  man  living  carelessly 
on  what  you  leave  your  daughter — a  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  money,  who  is  always  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  How 
long  will  that  last  ?  Your  child,  your  Laura,  will  sink  down  into 
poverty  and  degradation.  She  will  die  of  remorse  and  regret, 
and  she  will  accuse  you  as  the  author  of  her  misery  for  not  having 
prevented  her  thoughtless  step." 

Kcmcnaer  was  much  struck  by  this  ominous  picture;  perhaps 
also  he  wished  to  atone  for  his  little  outbreak  of  independence  by 
giving  some  higher  proof  of  his  regard ;  anyhow,  he  seized 
Monck's  hand,  and  said  : 

"Ah,  you  are  indeed  a  wise  counsellor.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right. 
I  will  give  orders  at  once  to  forbid  Bcrthold  the  houpe.  But 
Laura,  Laura !"  he  added,  with  real  sorrow  and  tenderness. 

"  People  don't  die  of  love,"  said  Monck,  with  a  smile.  "  Laura 
will  soon  be  herself  again.  How  could  you  dream  she  would  con- 
tinue to  love  a  man  who  lives  in  a  garret,  and  who  will  be  going 
about,  in  less  than  three  months,  with  his  coat  out  at  elbows  ? 
Laura  deserves  a  better  lot.  She  must  contract  a  grand  marriage ; 
she  must  marry  a  man  who  will  raise  her  in  the  world,  who  can 
make  her  sliine  by  the  side  of  countesses  and  baronesses.  She 
possesses  every  quality  necessary  to  make  her  a  desirable  wife  for 
anybody — even  for  a  millionnaire." 

"  Yes,  she  is  very  beautiful,"  murmured  Keracnaer. 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  Monck,  with  a  smile. 

"  She  has  understanding,  and  has  been  well  educated." 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  that  may  bo  of  use." 

"  She  has  a  beautiful  voice,  and  knows  music  thoroughly." 

"  Mere  rubbish !" 

"  She  is  kind-hearted,  affectionate,  and  virtuous." 

"  Certainly,  of  course ;  but  she  has  another  merit  which  you 
have  omitted." 

"What  is  that^" 

"She  is  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Mynheer  Kcmcnaer;  she 
will  have  some  day  about  four  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"  0,  my  dear  Monck,  you  are  (juite  out  there  ;  you  estimate  ray 
fortune  much  too  high." 

"  Well,  well,  as  you  please  ;  but  I  know  what  I  am  saying." 

Monck  sipped  his  wine  once  more,  moved  about  in  his  chair, 
shufllcd  his  feet,  as  if  he  could  not  summon  courage  to  utter  some- 
thing which  was  trembling  on  his  lips.  Kemenaer  sat  looking  at 
him  with  astonishment.  At  length  Monck  sat  upriglit,  put  his 
elbow  on  the  tabic  to  support  his  head,  and,  looking  Kcmcnaer 
full  in  the  face,  he  said  : 

"I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  on  a  very  weighty  matter — to 
make  you  a  proposition  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  very  accept- 
able to  you." 

"  I  am  all  attention.  Be  good  enough  to  explain  your 
meaning." 

A  bright  smile  lighted  up  Monck's  features  as  he  continued,  in 
a  tone  of  assured  triumph  : 

"  I  know  a  good  bridegroom  for  j'our  Laura.  You  seem 
amazed  !  It  is  a  man  of  many  merits,  but  I  will  mention  only 
one — he  is  worth  a  million." 

Kemenaer  listened  in  speechless  astonishment ;  a  dark  presenti- 
ment threw  its  shadow  over  his  soul. 

"  Well  now.  Mynheer  Kemenaer,  suppose  a  man,  who  has  a 


million  of  money,  were  to  come  to  you  and  say,  'Give  mc  your 
daugliter,'  would  you  hesitate '" 

"But  of  whom  arc  you  speaking?" 

"Of  myself" 

Laura's  father  became  deadly  pnic  with  the  violence  of  the 
effort  he  made  to  repress  his  indignation.  After  a  pause,  he  said, 
with  affected  indifference : 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  good  Mynheer  Monck,  you  don't  mean  it ;  you 
are  only  enjoying  a  good  laugh  at  my  expense." 

"  Why,  what  is  there  so  wonderful  in  my  question  V 

"  Can  you  mean  what  you  say  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  You 
marry  Laura?     No,  no,  you  cannot  mean  it." 

Monck  was  much  annoyed  by  the  scornful  anger  which  Kcmcn- 
aer could  not  altogether  repress  ;  but  he  answered,  calmly : 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  thankful.  I  fancy  a  million  is  no  such 
despicable  bridegroom." 

"  Yes,  a  million  remains  always  young,  and  it  glitters  and  fasci- 
nates without  losing  any  of  its  charms  as  years  go  on  ;  but  you, 
my  good,  worthy  Monck  1" 

"Well." 

"  You  arc  already  old,  at  least  yon  look  so." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Your  appearance  is  not  one  that  is  likely  to  win  a  young  girl's 
heart.  You  are  a  man  of  sense,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  sec  things 
as  tliey  really  arc.  Ha,  ha,  Monck,  what  a  droll  fancy  for  you  to 
take  up  !     lioally  I  cannot  believe  you  are  talking  seriously." 

Monck's  whole  frame  quivered  with  rage.  He  saw  clearly  that 
Kemenaer  was  laughing  at  him,  and  deemed  his  proposal  a  degra- 
dation, although  he  was  careful  to  speak  with  respect  and  civility. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  threatening  look,  "you  think  I  am 
jesting,  do  you  ?  No,  no  ;  my  proposal  is  so  serious  that  you  had 
better  accept  it  at  once,  friend  Kcmcnaer,  without  all  these  useless 
words." 

Laura's  father  made  no  further  effort  to  command  himself.  His 
face  glowed  with  indignation,  and  he  exclaimed  : 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mynheer?  Do  you  dare  to  threaten  mo?" 
Then  his  courage  sank,  and  he  continued,  while  his  voice  trem- 
bled with  anger  :  "Let  us  remain  friends  ;  sound  counsel  will  con- 
vince you  this  cannot  be.  Nay,  good  Monck,  between  ourselves, 
you  are  ugly,  very  ugly." 

"  But  what  of  that  ?     I  am  a  millionnaire." 

"  Only  yesterday  you  were  a  mere  office  clerk  at  Mynheer 
Robyn's.  Gold  will  wash  the  ink  from  your  fingers,  I  know ;  but 
that  can't  be  done  in  one  single  day." 

A  sinister  smile  played  on  Monck's  features,  and  ho  looked  at 
Kemenaer  with  such  intense  and  undisguised  contempt  that  the 
latter  sprang  up  from  his  chair,  and  exclaimed  : 

"But  this  matter  is  going  too  far!  Your  million  has  turned 
your  head.     This  conversation  can  last  no  longer." 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  the  other,  with  a  freezing  coldness 
which  made  Kemenaer  shiver,  and  constrained  him  to  obey,  as  if 
Monck's  serpent  eye  had  fascinated  him. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  chafe  me  now !   you  are  mad  !" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  What  do  you  want,  then  ?" 

"No  circumlocution,  friend  Kemenaer;  I  moan  your  daughter 
to  be  my  wife." 

"Never!  the  very  thought  of  such  a  marriage  would  frighten 
her  to  death.  Monck,  let  your  fatal  proposal  rest  where  it  is.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  Laura  hates  you  intensely." 

"  She  will  love  mj'  million." 

"And  you  have  no  love  for  her  ?" 

"  My  million  and  her  four  hundred  thousand  will  live  very 
peaceably  together." 

Kemenaer  sprang  to  his  feet  again,  and  said,  with  fury  in  his 
eyes  : 

"  This  would  be  dreadful,  were  it  not  so  absurd.  Do  yon  fancy 
I  could  give  my  Laura  to  yon  ?  that  I  could  lay  my  noble-minded, 
graceful,  tender  girl,  like  a  sacrificial  lamb,  in  the  arms  of  a  man 
without  heart  or  soul  ?  I  am  her  father,  and  she  is  dear  to  mo  as 
the  light  of  ray  eyes.  And  do  you  fancy  I  could  bind  her  for  life 
to  you,  whose  heart  is  as  cold  as  that  of  a  corpse  ?  I  have  lis- 
tened too  long  to  your  disgraceful  and  degrading  proposal.  I 
would  rather  have  remained  your  friend,  or  at  least  your  well- 
disposed  acquaintance  ;  but  since  your  folly  knows  no  bounds,  I 
shall  oppose  ray  ])ride  to  yours.  Leave  this  house  instantly  ;  for- 
get what  you  have  dared  to  ask  of  me,  and  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  you  should  never  have  my  Laura — no !  not  if  you  had  all  the 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Now  be  good  enough  to  leave  the 
house,  and  never  return  to  it  more.  Come  ;  yon  will  not  move  '! 
you  will  remain  in  spite  of  me?     I  cannot  believe  my  eyes." 

Monck  moved  not  a  muscle,  and  continued  looking  at  Kemen- 
aer with  a  scornful,  irritating  sneer. 

"  Do  you  understand  me  or  not  ?"  roared  the  latter. 

"  Sit  down  once  more,"  answered  Monck,  with  imperturbable 
coolness.  "  I  will  not  mention  this  marriage  again,  but  I  wish  to 
tell  you  a  little  story." 

"  Come,  come  ;  no  trifling  now;  we  have  had  enough  of  this." 

"  Sit  down,"  repeated  Monck.  "  The  story  I  have  to  tell  you 
interests  you  deeply,  Mynheer  Kemenaer.  Listen  a  moment. 
Then  I  shall  go  av;ay,  with  a  merry  heart  and  with  your  consent 
to  our  wedding." 

"  Ha,  ha,  you  are  dreaming,"  said  Laura's  father,  with  a  smile 
which  gradually  subsided  into  an  expression  of  alarmed  curiosity. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Monck,  again  pointing  to  the  chair  with  an 
air  of  command  ;  "  you  shall  hear  my  story." 

KemciKier  sat  down,  cowed  by  Monck's  manner  and  by  a  mys- 
terious presentiment  of  horror. 

"  There  was  once  a  man  who  loved  gold  dearly,"  began  Monck, 
with  galling  calmness  of  manner,  "but  who  concerned  himself 


very  little  about  the  means  he  employed  to  acquire  it.  He  prac- 
tised usury.  He  engaged  in  many  profitable  speculations.  And 
although  he  knew  the  law  so  well  that  he  generally  kept  clear 
within  the  bounds  of  its  letter,  ouce — " 

"  What  has  this  story  to  do  with  me?"  muttered  Kemenaer, 
with  a  voice  tremulous  and  low  with  anxiety  and  fear. 

"Come,  come;  listen  further.  This  man  thought  himself  cun- 
ning, but  on  one  occasion  he  was  induced  by  his  love  of  gold  to 
commit  a  deed  of  fraud,  of  escroijiimc,  as  people  call  it.  You 
must  know  something  of  this  story,  friend  Kemenaer?" 

Kemenaer  sat  grasping  the  edge  of  the  table  convulsively,  and 
staring  at  the  calm  and  cold  narrator. 

"  You  know  the  story,  I  think  ?"  repeated  Monck,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Tlie  proof,  the  proof!"  gasped  Kemenaer. 

"  I  am  going  on.  The  victims  of  the  fraud  were  taken  in  ;  their 
last  drop  of  blood  was  wrung  out,  and,  even  if  they  entertained 
any  suspicion,  they  had  no  money  to  go  to  law  with.  He  who 
had  enriched  himself  at  their  cost,  now  enjoys  in  peace  the  fruits 
of  his  craftiness  and  the  esteem  of  the  world.  He  thought  that 
the  proof  of  his  crime,  or  rather  of  his  blind  recklessness,  was 
destroyed  long  ago." 

"  Good  heavens !  and  is  it  not  so  ?"  shrieked  the  terrified 
Kemenaer. 

"  The  bit  of  paper  was  preserved  from  the  fire  by  a  poor  clerk," 
continued  Monck,  with  unmoved  features;  " the  clerk  became  a 
millionnaire,  and  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  the  daughter  of  the 
vile  usurer  to  wife.  This  roused  his  pride  ;  but  the  clerk,  or  the 
millionnaire,  sought  out  the  hapless  victim,  put  the  necessary 
money  at  his  disposal,  brought  the  proof  to  light,  and  thus  brought 
the  criminal  to  justice.  He  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to — 
I  don't  exactly  know  the  iiunishment ;  the  law  says  something 
about  two  years'  imprisonment." 

Kemenaer  listened  with  bloodless  countenance  and  quivering 
lips. 

"  Do  you  possess  this  bit  of  paper  ?" 

Monck  nodded  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  continued  : 

"  But  I  am  out  in  my  story.  Tlie  man  did  not  refuse.  In 
order  to  preserve  his  liberty  and  his  honor,  in  order  to  rescue  him- 
self and  his  child  from  everlasting  disgrace,  he  gave  his  daughter 
to  the  clerk  in  exchange  for  the  fatal  slip  of  paper.  Is  it  not  so, 
friend  Kemenaer  ?  does  not  the  story  end  so?" 

Laura's  father  continued  for  a  few  minutes  stunned  by  this  ter- 
rible revelation. 

"Must  the  condemnation  be  the  end  of  the  storj',  after  all  ?" 
asked  Monck.  "  It  depends  on  yourself.  Speak !  your  first  word 
will  decide  it  irrevocably." 

Kemenaer  made  a  violent  effort  to  master  his  emotion ;  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  Monck,  and  groaned  as  he  said : 

"  Good  Monck,  you  will  take  pity  on  a  poor  father,  will  you 
not?" 

"  No  nonsense  !  Pity  between  us  7  What  do  wc  know  of  pity  ? 
If  you  had  been  strong  enough,  would  you  not  have  kicked  me 
out  of  your  house  a  few  minutes  ago  ?" 

"  But  you  arc  compelling  me  to  sign  my  child's  death-warrant." 

"  Stuff!    "Come  ;  yes  or  no." 

"  0  Heaven,"  groaned  Kemenaer  ;  "  it  is  fearful !" 

"  Well ;  I  am  going.  To-day  I  shall  consider  well  how  I  can 
best  revenge  myself.  Farewell,  Mynheer  Kemenaer.  You  will 
never  see  me  again.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man  whose 
fitting  and  predestined  place  is  a  prison,  with  thieves  and  cut- 
throats." 

He  went  towards  the  door,  and  his  hand  was  already  on  the 
bolt,  when  Kemenaer  sprang  forward  and  drew  him  back  into  the 
room  with  gestures  of  eager  entreaty. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Monck. 

"Alas  !"  cried  Kemenaer,  "  it  is  a  sacrifice  which  will  poison  sH 
my  life,  which  will  kill  my  Laura  ;  but  I  must  bow  to  the  hideouR 
decree." 

"  Do  you  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Laura  ?  yes  or  no  1" 

"I  must,  I  must!" 

"And  you  will  persuade  her  to  receive  me  as  her  bridegroom,  if 
not  with  grateful  gladness,  yet  with  becoming  calmness  ?  Give 
me  your  hand  on  it." 

Kemenaer  put  forth  a  hand  which  shook  as  though  an  ague-fit 
were  upon  him,  and  grasped  the  icy  hand  of  Monck ;  then  he  fell 
exhausted  into  a  chair,  and  his  head  fell  on  the  table. 

"  Come,  come,"  resumed  Monck  ;  "  your  apprehensions  are  with- 
out anj' reasonable  ground.  I  will  make  your  Laura  happy;  I 
will  surround  her  with  splendor ;  I  will  enable  her  to  shine  in  the 
world  ;  I  will  gather  around  her  all  the  pleasures  which  unbounded 
wcaltli  can  command.  I  shall  help  you  on  as  much  as  I  can,  for 
this  marriage  makes  your  affairs  ray  own.  What  goes  into  your 
strong  box  is  not  lost  from  mine.  AVe  will  undertake,  in  concert, 
wonderful  things.  You  will  see  your  fortune  grow  day  by  day ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  friend  Kemenaer,  you  will  very  soon 
bless  the  day  that  gave  you  a  man  like  mc  for  your  son-in-law." 

Mynheer  Kemenaer  said  nothing.  All  his  faculties  were  be- 
numbed and  crushed. 

"  Ha,"  said  Monck,  "  one  little  thing  has  just  occurred  to  me. 
There  is  a  professor  wlio  comes  here  to  give  Laura  lessons  in 
music  ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Borthold's.  You  will  lie  good  enough 
to  forbid  biin  the  liousc.     You  know  why,  1  dare  say." 

Laura's  father  nodded,  but  could  not  speak. 

"  Propriety  exacts  that  there  should  be  an  interval  of  some 
months  between  the  death  of  old  Robyn,  my  benefactor,  and  my 
marriage.  So  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  Laura  to  get  over  her 
liking  for  her  miserable  poet,  and  feci  that  a  rich  marriage  has  its 
attractions.  Anyhow,  I  re(|ucst  you  will  speak  to  her  at  once, 
tomorrow  at  latest,  about  my  proposal.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
me,  of  course,  friend  Kemenaer,  to  have  constant  access  to  your 
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house  as  the  betrothed  of  your  daughter ;  I  can  thus  convince 
myself  that  Berthold,  my  enemy,  has  not  the  slightest  hope  left 
him.  Now  I  will  relieve  you  of  my  presence.  In  three  or  four 
days  I  will  call  again,  to  hear  from  Laura's  own  lips  that  she 
acce))t.s  the  place  and  title  of  Madame  Monck.  You  know  me, 
friend  Kemcnaer,  you  know  me,  and  you  know  that  no  man  can 
safely  try  to  deceive  me  or  tritie  with  me.  Else — but  no;  you  are 
a  man  of  sense  ;  I  have  confidence  in  your  prudence.  Well, 
good  by !" 

Kemcnaer  rose  from  his  chair,  and  tottered  to  the  door  with  the 
confident,  sjjrightly  Monck.  He  bade  hira  adieu  with  a  melan- 
choly, choking  voice,  and  then  paced  up  and  down  the  hall,  sigh- 
ing and  groaning,  tearing  his  hair,  and  almost  wild  with  impotent 
rage.     At  length  he  exclaimed  : 

"What  is  to  be  done?  Is  there  no  way  of  escape?  None, 
none !  My  poor  innocent  Laura  to  be  the  bride  of  that  soulless 
scoundrel !  Yes,  yes  ;  I  must  sacrifice  her,  doom  her  to  that  hor- 
rible life.  I,  her  father !  Fatal  crime,  which  compels  me  to  crush 
and  break  my  child's  heart.  No  evasion — no  hope.  Alas,  alas  ! 
how  am  I  to  break  it  to  her  ?  I  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  yet  I 
cannot  escape  my  terrible  doom  ;  dishonor,  shame,  prison,  flit  be- 
fore my  bewildered  eyes  like  hideous  phantoms.  I  have  worship- 
ped gold,  and  my  idol  lashes  me,  crushes  my  child,  crushes  all  my 
happiness.  The  righteous  vengeance  of  Heaven  has  reached  me ; 
God  has  cursed  me !" 

After  these  fruitless  wailings,  he  sank  down  into  an  arm-chair, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly.  When  he  had 
thus  relieved  his  oppressed  heart,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ex- 
claimed with  convulsive  energy: 

"  No,  no  ;  it  cannot  be.  I  will  not  give  my  child  her  death- 
blow. There  is  still,  perhaps,  a  way  of  escape.  He  wants  gold, 
the  traitor.  My  daughter  is  an  object  of  indiflference  to  him  ;  it  is 
my  fortune  he  wants.  Well,  he  shall  have  it ;  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs — two  hundred  thousand — all,  all !" 

And  while  uttering  these  last  words,  he  hastily  arranged  his 
clothes,  put  on  his  hat,  and  ran  distractedly  out  of  the  house,  to 
make  one  last  and  despairing  efibrt  to  bend  Monck. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Laura  had  heard  from  one  of  the  servants  that  Monck  had 
been  paying  her  father  a  long  visit,  and  that  warm  words  had 
been  passing  between  them ;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  subject 
of  their  discussion,  nor  of  its  result.  Her  father,  who  had  left  the 
house  soon  after  Monck,  was  still  absent ;  but  as  he  often  allowed 
the  dinner  hour  to  pass  without  making  his  appearance,  she 
thought  little  of  his  absence  now. 

There  was  joy  in  Laura's  heart.  Although  her  father  had 
treated  her  disinherited  lover's  name  with  mere  contempt  at  first, 
he  had  at  length  spoken  a  few  words  of  comfoit  and  hope,  which 
convinced  her  that  ho  would,  in  his  affection  for  her,  consent  to 
that  which  would  assure  her  happiness.  In  the  afternoon,  Laura 
summoned  her  maid  to  accompany  her  to  the  church.  She  felt 
herself  impelled  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  having  touched  her 
father's  heart ;  she  wished  to  pray  for  poor  BerthOld,  who  had 
been  so  unjustly  deprived  of  his  inheritance  by  a  wicked  man  ; 
she  was  anxious  to  seek  counsel  and  strength  from  above,  that 
she  might  be  able  to  rescue  her  unhappy  lover  from  despair.  Her 
long  and  fervent  prayer  had  cleared  and  brightened  her  soul. 
When  she  left  the  church,  there  was  a  gentle,  hopeful  smile  on 
her  countenance,  and  she  looked  forward  into  the  future  with  calm 
confidence. 

When  she  returned  home,  she  left  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  the 
hall,  and  went  into  an  inner  room,  where  she  surprised  her  father, 
sitting  in  deep  thought,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  She 
took  a  chair,  sat  down  by  his  side,  laid  her  arm  tenderly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said  : 

"  Dear  father,  you  must  not  be  so  cast  down.  You  will  see 
hereafter  that  you  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  your  kindness  towards 
me.  It  is  true,  the  world  may  criticise  your  condescension,  but 
what  does  that  matter,  if  we  all  live  together  happily  and  peace- 
fully?" 

Kemenaer's  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground.  He  could  say 
nothing.  He  had  used  every  eflTort  to  prepare  himself ;  he  had 
sought  strength  in  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  a  million  is  not  a 
thing  to  laugh  at,  and  that  he  and  his  daughter  might  bo  deceived 
about  this  dreaded  marriage.  But  all  his  cflforts  had  been  fruit- 
less. Despair  was  in  full  possession  of  his  heart;  his  intellect 
refused  him  counsel ;  he  could  not  form  any  plan  to  break  to  his 
daughter  the  hideous  decree  which  had  gone  forth  in  regard  to  her 
destiny. 

Laura  continued,  in  her  sweetest,  tenderest  tone  : 

"  Dear  father,  you  who  have  always  been  kindness  itself  to  your 
Latira,  you  will  not  separate  from  her  forever  the  friend  of  her 
childhood,  because  he  is  the  victim  of  a  vile  cheat?" 

A  shudder  ran  through  Kemenaer's  frame. 

"  O,  drive  away  these  gloomy  thoughts.  Let  not  gold  bo  any 
obstacle  to  our  happiness  ;  for  indeed,  only  think,  father,  how  de- 
lightful our  life  will  be  if  yon  will  but  follow  the  impulse  of  your 
affectionate  heart.  Berthold  will  be  my  husband ;  he  will  live 
here  with  you.  Berthold  has  such  a  gentle  soul !  His  gratitude 
towards  you  will  know  no  bounds ;  he  will  love  you,  reverence 
you,  obey  you  as  a  son  ;  ho  will  anticipate  your  slightest  wish. 
Together  we  should  surround  your  life  with  love,  and  ease,  and 
gladness ;  and  thus  you  would  enjoy  peace  and  happiness  to  a 
good  old  age,  which  we  should  always  pray  to  God  to  grant  vcu. 
Don't  let  the  gold  trouble  you  any  more,  father.  When  married 
to  Berthold  I  shall  not  need  recreation,  nor  seek  pleasure  in  tlie 
world ;  wo  shall  live  a  retired  and  inexpensive  lilc.  What  you 
have  already  accumulated  is  more  than  enough  to  provide  us  with 


all  we  need.  We  shall  find  streams  of  purest  bliss  within  our 
own  hearts.  We  shall  enjoy  ourselves  with  poetry  andjmusic, 
admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  pass  through  life  in  unclouded  love 
of  each  other,  and  in  gratitude  to  our  merciful  God.  Is  not  this 
far  better,  father,  than  the  idle  tumult,  and  luxury,  and  splendor 
wliich  the  world  and  its  gold  could  give  us  ?" 

"  Silence,  silence,  my  dear  Laura.  Your  words  pierce  my  soul 
cruelly." 

"  How  chafed  you  arc,  dear  father !  Have  I  said  anything  to 
grieve  you  ?" 

Mynheer  Kemenaer  raised  his  head  suddenly,  as  though  the  very 
desperatcness  of  his  position  had  given  him  the  needful  strength, 
and  said,  rapidly  and  in  a  tone  of  deepest  dejection : 

"  Laura,  my  child,  I  would  give  my  whole  fortune  to  fulfil  your 
heart's  desire,  but  I  am  a  father,  a  hapless  father,  whose  heart  is 
rent  and  torn  by  conflicting  feelings  and  claims.  I  caimot  consent 
to  what  yon  ask.  You  are  inexperienced,  my  child;  your  silly 
heart  longs  for  a  bliss  which  could  not  last  long,  and  which  might 
be  followed  by  a  whole  future  of  gloom.  Love,  love  I  It  is  a 
feeling  that  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  dies  away  alto- 
gether. Woe  to  those  who  wish  to  build  the  happiness  of  a  life 
on  so  rotten  a  foundation.  No,  no ;  the  only  sure  basis  of  happi- 
ness and  peace  is — wealth,  the  possession  of  real  solid  property. 
If  everything  else  is  lost,  if  misfortune  and  sickness  rob  us  of  all, 
of  friends,  of  appetite,  of  the  use  of  our  limbs,  of  sight  itself,  so 
long  as  we  have  plenty  of  money  we  have  everything  at  our  com- 
mand ;  we  have  only  to  let  our  gold  glitter  a  little  in  people's 
eyes,  and  they  will  do  for  us  and  procure  for  us  all  we  need." 

Laura  looked  at  her  father  in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  Every- 
thing about  him  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  change ;  his  features 
moved  convulsively  ;  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  hollow  ;  his  words 
had  not  their  customary  precision  and  clearness ;  his  manner  was 
excited  and  anxious. 

"  The  life  you  wish  is  a  life  of  extreme  peril,"  continued 
Kemenaer.  "  There  is  nothing  before  you  but  degradation,  mise- 
ry, and  shame.  I  cannot  abandon  my  inexperienced  child  to  such 
perilous  vicissitudes.  Berthold  has  no  money ;  he  will  waste  your 
portion,  and  plunge  you  into  poverty.  I  shall  be  dead  ;  you  will 
be  alone  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  you  would  one  day  stand  on 
my  grave  and  charge  me  with  unmanly  weakness  in  allowing  you 
to  follow  the  whim  of  a  moment."      • 

"  Pather,  dear  father,  what  are  you  saying  ?"  cried  Laura.  "  0, 
have  some  little  compassion  on  me  !" 

"  Compassion !"  exclaimed  Kemenaer,  quite  beside  himself. 
"  No,  no  compassion.  I  cannot  spare  you.  I  must  violently 
crush  that  fatal  love  for  Berthold  out  of  your  breast." 

The  terrified  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  began  to 
weep.  Her  father  gazed  on  her  in  silence ;  the  anguish  of  his 
daughter  pierced  his  heart ;  he  was  pale  and  agitated.  He  moved 
restlessly  in  his  chair,  and  threw  his  arms  about  convulsively. 
Then  the  storm  within  died  gradually  away;  he  fixed  on  his 
daughter  a  look  of  intensest  compassion,  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  cruelty  of  his  words.  He  took  her  hand  gently  and 
affectionately,  and  spoke  with  the  calmness  of  desperation  : 

"Laura,  forgive  your  unhappy  father  for  grieving  you  against 
his  own  will.  You  know,  dear  child,  that  I  cannot  evade  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  fate.  Listen  ;  I  will  speak 
as  kindly  as  I  can  ;  and  do  you  feel  some  pity  for  me — my  agony 
is  beyond  words.  Laura,  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  smile  on  your 
mother's  bosom,  I  have  shaped  out  for  you  in  my  day-dreams  a 
most  brilliant  lot.  I  have  toiled,  saved,  hoarded,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide you  a  noble  dowry,  for  a  father's  love  knows  no  bounds  when 
a  daughter's  happiness  is  in  question.  You  are  beautiful ;  you 
are  adorned  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  with  all  the  fruits  of 
education.  You  have  every  right  to  shine  in  the  world,  to  be 
honored,  admired,  beloved  in  society.  Your  destiny  cannot  be — 
to  marry  a  poor  poet,  and  to  forfeit  the  homage  of  the  world. 
You  must  dwell  in  a  palace ;  your  coach  must  glitter  amongst  the 
rich  and  great ;  it  is  yours  to  command,  to  be  surrounded,  adored, 
as  queen  of  fashion  and  of  beauty.  That  is  the  lot  I  have  thought 
of  for  you,  Laura.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  place  you  in  this 
brilliant  position  ;  I  rested  my  hope  on  a  princely  marriage  for 
my  child  ;  that  hope,  alas!  has  vanished  quite  in  one  shape;  it 
has  become  a  reality  in  another.  A  wealthy  man,  a  man  who 
possesses  more  than  a  million,  has  asked  your  hand  in  marriage; 
and  I,  as  a  father,  who  must  be  prepared  for  the  most  bitter  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  secure  his  child's  happiness — " 

Laura's  tears  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  she  sat  trembling  and 
staring  wildly  into  her  father's  face. 

"And  I,"  lontinued  Kemenaer,  stammering  with  anxiety,  "I 
have  promised  my  daughter's  hand  to  this  wealthy  person." 

The  maiden  stood  up,  smiled  a  bitter  smile,  and  said,  as  though 
the  extremity  of  her  misery  had  brought  back  her  scattered 
faculties : 

"  So  I  am  to  bo  the  wife  of  a  man  I  have  never  seen  !  My 
hand  and  my  heart  are  to  be  the  purchase  of  gold !  O,  my  poor 
father,  your  mind  is  wandering!  It  cannot  be;  you  cannot  sacri- 
fice me  thus  on  the  altar  of  covetousness — me  whom  you  love  so 
tenderly.  O,  dear  father,  have  pity  on  me !  It  cannot,  cannot  bo 
true  that  you  would  tims  compel  my  choice.  You  would  not 
doom  me  to  a  life  without  love — a  life  of  anguish  and  never-ceas- 
ing despair." 

"It  must  be!" 

"  No,  1  implore  you,  father,  let  me  enter  a  convent,"  cried 
Laura.  "  I  shall  forget  Berthold  ;  I  will  never  think  of  hira  more ; 
but  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  I  do  not  know,  who  has  presumed 
to  hope  that  my  affection  might  be  bought  with  gold,  rather,  far 
rather  would  I  bid  farewell  to  all,  and  die  in  misery  and  want." 

Kemenaer  was  obliged  to  employ  all  his  strength  of  mind  to 
refrain  from  tears,  so  piercingly  bitter  was  his  daughter's  cry  of 


anguish  ;  but"  whatever  it  cost  him,  desperate  as  was  the  strife 
within,  there  was  no  help  for  it — no  way  of  escaping  the  dreary, 
awful  decree  of  fate.     He  proceeded  with  feverish  haste  : 

"  The  man  whom  I  destine  for  your  husband  is  not  nnknown  to 
you,  Laura ;  he  has  often  been  here,  and  has  long  cherished  an 
affection  for  you." 

Laura  started  as  though  a  serpent  had  bitten  her. 

"  Monck !"  she  shrieked,  and  her  face  was  livid  as  that  of  a 
corpse. 

"Monck,"  repeated  her  father,  trembling  with  impotent  wrath. 

Laura  raised  her  head,  and  her  eyes  glittered  with  keen  indigna- 
tion as  she  said : 

"  Monck,  Monck !  you  wish  me  to  become  the  wife  of  Monck ! 
I  can  be  only  a  hideous  dream.  /  the  bride  of  the  vile  dccoiTcr 
who  has  robbed  Berthold  of  bis  inheritance — of  the  hypocritical 
fiend  who  has  neither  heart  nor  soul — of  the  crawling  brute  whoso 
only  appetite  is  for  gold !  I  have  ever  felt  an  involuntary  hatred 
for  the  wretched  scoundrel,  and  shall  I,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
bind  myself  to  him  for  life?  No,  no  ;  never  will  I  commit  a  per- 
jury so  vile.  While  my  lips  were  uttering  the  fatal  word  which 
promises  love,  my  heart  would  despise  him,  abhor  him,  loathe 
him — yes,  until  it  ceased  to  beat  in  death  !" 

Kemenaer  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked  imploringly 
in  her  eyes,  as  ho  said  : 

"  Laura,  I  conjure  you,  by  the  memory  of  your  blessed  mother, 
by  all  my  love  for  you,  by  everything  that  is  dear  to  you,  struggle 
no  longer  against  a  lot  which  cannot  be  evaded.  Spare  your 
wretched  father  this  added  agony.  O,  if  you  knew,  my  darling 
child,  how  it  grieves  me  to  constrain  you !  and  yet — and  yet  yon 
must  be  Monck's  wife ;  nothing  can  prevent  it.  Were  this  mar- 
riage a  crime,  it  cannot  be  set  aside  now  !" 

Laura  fell  on  her  knees  at  her  father's  feet,  and  besonght  him, 
with  clasped  hands  and  with  the  energy  of  despair  : 

"Mercy,  mercy,  father!  doom  me  not  to  a  life  so  dreadful. 
Alas !  I  will  do  everything  you  wish ;  I  will  reject  Berthold,  I 
will  hate  him  if  I  can,  but  give  me  not  to  Monck.  My  heart  is 
chilled  within  me — to  live  with  that  evil  spirit,  that  unnatural,  in- 
human being — to  see  constantly  his  horrible  face — to  feign  love  to 
him !" 

"  My  child,  my  poor  child,  it  cannot  be  helped !"  groaned 
Kemenaer. 

"  No  mercy,  no  compassion !"  shrieked  Laura.  "Alas,  then 
you  do  not  love  me — you  have  never  loved  me  !" 

Kemenaer  quailed  beneath  this  reproach;  he  smote  his  breast 
in  the  extremity  of  his  woe,  and  burst  into  tears.  Laura  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him  with  feverish  energy,  and 
said,  amidst  her  sobs : 

"  O  father,  be  calm.  Pardon  me  ;  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
saying.  Let  us  not  talk  of  these  horrible  things  any  more.  You 
did  not  mean  it ;  your  sorrow  has  dislurlicd  your  mind,  but  rest 
will  restore  you;  you  love  mo  still — you  have  ever  loved  mo  so 
tenderly,  so  warmly.  Do  not  weep,  father ;  your  tears  wring  my 
heart  so  painfully." 

And  she  laid  her  bead  on  her  father's  breast,  and  mingled  her 
tears  with  his.  Long  did  they  remain  in  this  attitude,  plunged  in 
deepest  sadness.  At  length  Mynheer  Kemenaer,  compelled  to 
complete  his  frightful  sacrifice,  wiped  away  his  tears,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  of  unutterable  sorrow  and  vexation  : 

"  Laura,  my  precious  Laura,  I  implore  yon,  forgive  me  tho 
anguish  I  so  reluctantly  inflict  on  you.  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
ever  be  happy  with  Monck.  I,  too,  hate  and  abhor  the  grovelling 
cheat." 

His  daughter  gazed  at  him  in  joyful  surprise,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  hope  through  her  tears. 

"  No,  no ;  let  not  hope  enter  your  heart,  Laura.  There  is  no 
hope — no  hope  more.  You  must  take  that  odious,  detestable 
Monck  as  your  husband." 

"  Never,  never !" 

"  Why  will  you  force  me  to  the  most  torturing  disclosure  a 
father  can  make  to  a  child  ?"  moaned  Kemenaer.  "  Well,  since 
there  is  no  way  of  escaping  this  bitter  humiliation,  I  will  drink  it 
to  its  bitterest  dregs.  Listen,  then,  Laura;  you  shall  know  what 
mysterious  ])owcr  enslaves  my  will ;  yon  shall  judge  and  decide 
on  my  liberty  and  honor,  or  on  my  everlasting  disgrace." 

The  maiden  had  again  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  her 
tears  were  falling  silently  and  fast. 

"  Listen,  Laura,  listen,  and  let  mo  find  at  least  pity  and  allow- 
ance in  my  child's  heart.  I  was  the  son  of  a  physician  ;  my 
father  bequeathed  me  nothing  but  an  honorable  name  and  an  ex- 
cellent education.  Your  mother's  family  was  very  rich.  I  loved 
her  as  people  love  before  the  cold  world  has  withered  trusting 
affection.  Her  parents  refused  mc  her  hand,  alleging  as  a  reason 
that  I,  who  possessed  nothing  but  my  love,  could  not  maintain 
her  in  the  station  she  then  occupied  in  the  great  world.  I  implored 
and  entreated  ;  I  promised  to  condense  all  my  energies,  all  my 
powers  in  the  one  effort  of  winning  and  accumulating  money.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  your  mother's  firmness,  they  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  our  marriage.  In  the  secret  enjoyment  of  our  first  year 
of  married  life  I  forgot  my  pledge  ;  I  surrounded  my  Sabina,  your 
mother,  with  luxury  and  comfort,  and  shrank  from  no  expense  to 
gratify  her  slightest,  unexpressed  wish.  I  soon  saw  that  our 
money,  was  wasting  rapidly.  The  thought  that  your  mother's 
noble-hearted  love  for  me  would  be,  in  sober  earnest,  the  cause  of 
her  humiliation,  smote  me  with  alarm  and  terror.  She  who  had 
ever  lived  in  ease  and  free  from  care,  was  she  to  begin  to  save  in 
housekeeping,  in  dress,  in  company  ?  Should  we  go  and  live  in  a 
smaller  house,  and  thus  allow  the  world  to  say  that  your  mother 
wiis  feeling  the  punishment  of  her  love  for  me  ! — the  world  is  so 
pitiless  towards  those  who  are  sinking  in  the  social  scale.  Should 
it  point  at  my  Sabina  and  cast  scorn  on  her?     No,  no,  never ! 
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Bat  how  could  I  shield  her  from  this  degradation?  Gold,  gold 
was  the  one  only  thing.  Then  first  did  I  feel  the  high  worth  of 
gold.  Could  I  not  purchase  therewith  your  mother's  happiness, 
and  peace,  and  respectability,  and  comfort?  I  began  to  apply  to 
business,  to  business  of  all  kinds.  I  toiled  day  and  night  to  gain 
money,  stimulated  by  duty  and  aflfection.  I  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity, I  employed  every  power  and  faculty  of  my  being  to  roach 
one  end — to  win  gold.  Thus  I  was  struggling  through  life  ;  some- 
times cheated,  so  that  I  retained  no  more  confidence  in  mm,  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  was  very  successful.  Yon,  Liura,  were  nearly 
ten  years  old  ;  I  saw  you  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  ;  your 
future  troubled  me  greatly.  I  felt  myself  impelled  to  yet  severer 
toil,  to  a  yet  keener  pursuit  of  money,  and  soon  I  had  staked  all 
W.5  posseised  in  speculations  of  great  risk,  but  of  great  proHt. 
Others  were  too  crafty  for  me  ;  I  was  deceived,  robbed,  betraved. 
At  one  single  throw  almost  my  whole  fortune  was  gone.  What 
w.as  to  be  done  ?  Accept  my  lot?  Allow  your  mother  and  you 
to  sink  down  into  abject  poverty?  No,  no;  I  laid  aside  all  the 
tenderness  of  my  nature,  like  an  overstretched  cord,  and  with  a 
threatening,  scornful  laugh  defied  the  deceitful  and  covetous  world. 
Just  then,  Mynheer  Robyn  offered  rae  a  means  of  winning  at  one 


alone.     O,  wonld  God  but  grant  that  I  might  die  now,  I  should 

die  thankfully  and  joyfully  at  your  feet !  But  that  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Monck  would  carry  out  his  resolve,  or  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  your  father's  memory.  My  shame  would  still  overwhelm  you. 
Resign  yourself  meekly  to  the  fatal  sacrifice  ;  trust  that  Heaven 
will  recompense  your  loving  self-denial,  and  grant  you  peace  and 
rest  in  the  life  you  have  accepted  for  my  sake.  O,  deliver  your 
father  from  open  and  public  disgrace  !" 

A  knock  at  the  door  made  Keraenaer  start  to  his  feet  before 
Laura  could  give  any  anawer  to  his  appeal.  The  housekeeper 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Mynheer  Monck  requests  to  be  allowed  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation with  mynheer;  he  has  something  to  tell  him  which  can- 
not be  postponed." 

"No,  I  am  not  at  home;  I  cannot  receive  anyone,"  said 
Kemenaer,  with  an  expression  of  Impatient  vexation. 

"  Rosalie,  bring  Mynheer  Monck  into  this  room,"  said  Lanra. 

"  Good  heavens  I  what  would  you  do  ?"  cried  Kemenaer. 

"Miike  one  last  attempt,"  she  replied,  with  calm  decision. 

"But  he  will  not  listen  to  anything." 

"  Who  knows  ?     Fear  not,  my  father ;  my  duty  is  clear." 


RETRIBUTION. 

The  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  the  celebrated  alle- 
gorical picture  by  an  English  artist,  Mr.  R.  Armitage,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. The  allegory  is  understood  at  a  glance.  England  is  per- 
sonified in  the  vengeful  figure  of  Britannia,  mutinous  India  in  the 
howling  tiger,  whose  throat  is  grasped  by  the  am;\7,on,  while  her 
sword  is  sliortonod  preparatory  to  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  The 
dead  mother  and  infant  typify  the  outrages  of  the  Sepoys.  There 
is  one  quality  in  this  picture  which  makes  it  appeal  to  all  men, 
whether  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  art,  or  profoundly  ignorant  of 
its  most  elementary  principles.  We  mean  the  simplicity  and  cer 
tainty  with  which  the  story  is  told.  In  all  svmbolic  paintings, 
there  is  a  danger  of  falling  into  obscurity  through  too  treat  an 
aiming  at  the  abstract ;  and  there  is  another  danger,  still  more 
hateful  to  a  man  of  taste,  which  arises  from  the  endeavors  to  make 
the  design  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  which  prompts 
the  artist  to  be  unduly  literal  in  the  presentation  of  his  idea.  A 
man  of  true  dramatic  power  will  know  how  to  avoid  both  these 
extremes,  and  this  Mr.  Armitage  has  certainly  done.  The  tower 
and  the  onion-shaped  dome  which  belongs  bo  peculiarly  to  the 
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throw  almost  as  much  a-s  I  had  lost;  and,  if  I 'consented,  he 
ofTered  me  money  enough  to  hide  my  poverty  from  the  world.  I 
hesitated  long  ;  but  the  misery  which  threatened  my  wife  and  my 
child  bent  my  will." 

With  a  voice  preternaturally  calm  and  slow,  he  continued  : 

"Laura,  I  am  dying  with  shame  at  making  this  confession  to 
vou,  but  I  cannot  evade  it.  O,  have  pity  on  me !  I  signed  papers 
which  would  render  me  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 

The  maiden  gazed  on  her  father  with  a  shudder ;  her  counte- 
nance was  colorless  and  ghastly  in  its  ashy  paleness. 

"  No  one  has  ever  known  anything  of  this  my  wretched  crime  ; 
no  one  h.as  ever  suspected  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  a  dishonorable 
action.  Robyn  has  always  told  me  that  the  paper,  the  onlv  proof 
of  this  transaction,  was  destroyed;  but  Monck,  the  crafty,  cruel 
Monck,  h;is  secretly  preserved  it.  He  will  give  it  back  to  me, 
burn  it  in  my  presence,  if  you,  Laura,  become  his  wife."  It  was 
with  a  burst  of  scalding  tears  and  a  choking  voice  that  he  added : 
"  If  not,  he  will  lodge  an  accusation  against  your  father,  and 
cause  him  to  be  condemned  to  disgrace,  to  prison." 

Laura  sat  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue  ;  her  lips  alone  quiv- 
ered convulsively.  Mynheer  Kemenaer  sank  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet,  and  groaned  : 

"  Laura,  my  beloved  Laura,  mercy,  mercy  on  me  !  Believe 
not  that  your  father  demands  this   frightful  sacrifice  for  himself 


"  0,  Laura,  do  not  hurl  me  down  into  ruin  !" 

"No,  father;  make  your  mind  easy.  I  will  deliver  you.  But 
I  hear  him  coming.  Leave  me  one  moment  alone  with  Monck. 
Do  not  refuse  me  this  last  request." 

Kemenaer  was  so  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions, 
that  he  yielded  at  once  to  Laura's  superior  energy,  and  went  out 
through  a  side  door  without  speaking  a  word.  The  maiden  hasti- 
ly wiped  away  her  tears,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  her  father's 
enemy  with  calm  countenance,  but  with  mortal  anguish  in  her 
heart.'  A  cold  chill  smote  her  when  she  saw  Monck  enter  the 
room,  with  the  same  assumed  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  the  same 
deprecating,  insinuating  look  which  had  inspired  her,  from  her 
earliest  infancy,  with  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  grovelling  hypo- 
crite.   Monck  approached  her,  and  said,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile: 

"  Mademoiselle  Laura  wishes  to  speak  to  me  ?  Her  father  has 
told  her  my  wishes?  and  she — she  consents  joyfully  ?" 

[to    be    CONTIN0ED.] 

[Back  numbers  of  Bailouts  Pictorial  containiner  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
Btory,  can  be  had  at  our  otSce  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


There  are  some  people  ^ho  are  so  happy,  smelling  and  pluck- 
ing the  roses  about  them,  that  they  never  think  of  the  slugs  and 
creeping  things  that  may  bo  at  their  roots. — Jerrold. 


architecture  ot  the  East,  are  scarcely  more  than  indicated  at  the 
b.ack  of  the  picture  ;  the  story  is  sufficiently  told  by  the  struggle 
as  to  the  result  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  between  the  calm, 
dignified,  determined  Britannia,  and  the  howling  tiger  upon  whose 
throat  she  has  already  laid  her  hand.  The  details,  too,  which  fill 
up  the  picture  and  complete  the  tale,  are  introduced  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  sadness  and  indignation  without  needlessly  pro- 
voking our  horror — a  sensation  which  it  is  never  the  province  ot 
art  to  excite,  horrjlile  as  the  incidents  may  be  which  sHgL"-i  his 
])icture  to  the  artist.  Mr.  Armitage,  the  author  of  this  de-.i-!i,  is 
about  forty  years  of  age.  He  entered  the  Painters'  Academy  in 
18.37,  being  then  twenty.  In  1839,  Mr.  Armitage  wa<  .sclecte<l  by 
M.  Dclaroche  to  assisthim  in  his  great  work,  the  "  Ilcinicyde," 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris.  In  1842.  Mr.  Armitage  sent 
to  the  annual  cxhibiton  of  Living  Painters  (then  held  at  the  Lou- 
vre) a  large  picture  representing  "Prometheus  bound."  In  1843, 
he  sent  a  cartoon  representing  the  "  Landing  of  Julius  C'asar  in 
Britain"  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  gained  one  of  the  three  first 
prizes.  He  h.is  gained  several  of  the  jirizes  otTered  for  cartoons 
and  frescoes  for  the  decoration  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Most  of 
his  pictures  are  on  a  large  scale.  On  his  return  from  Russia,  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  campaign,  he  painted  two  large  battle-pieces — 
"Inkermann,"  and  the  "  Cavalry  Charge  at  Balaclava."  The 
artist  considers  the  "  Inkermann  "  to  be  his  chefd\cuvre. 
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[AVritten  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
POETRY  -IND  LOVE. 

BY   DI   VEHNON. 

POETRY. 
A  gift  from  HoaTcn— and  as  rare 

As  angel  music  to  our  enrs; 
'Ti«  born  above — 'tis  nurtured  there, 

'Neath  angels'  smiles  and  angels'  tears. 

Sweet  Poetry,  thou  blessed  th!n^! 

Thou  holy,  soul-injipiring  power! 
Thou  teachest  all  the  birds  to  ^ing, 

In  leafy  tree  and  fragrant  bower. 

Thou  teachest  man  to  feel  and  know 
That,  else  he'd  never  know  nor  feel ; 

Thou  teachest  woman's  heart  to  glow 
AVith  thoughts  too  precious  to  reveal. 

Sweet  Poetry,  we  owe  thee  morel 
Thou  givest  us  the  power  to  tell, 

In  hymns  of  praise,  how  we  adore 
The  blessed  God  in  whom  we  dwell. 

L  0  V  K . 
There  i.i  a  Fileut,  rapturous  spell 

That  sleeps  within  the  secret  heart; 
Poet,  thou  know'et  its  power  full  well! 

Miuatrel.  it  weds  thee  to  thine  art ! 

There  is  a  sweet  and  trembling  thrill— 
A  something  which  we  can't  express — 

That  cour.«es  through  the  heart  until 
'Tis  brimming  o'er  with  happiness. 

"Who  hath  not  felt  love's  burning  power? 

Love's  magic  touch  who  does  not  know? 
Ah,  me  I  life's  clouds  mu5t  darkly  lower, 

When  in  youth's  heart  love  does  not  glow! 


<     ^m^     > 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

THE    BLIND    MOTHER. 


BT    MRS.    ACNES    L.    CRUIKSIIANK. 

"  Mother,  dear,  dear  mother !  can  I  do  nothing  to  comfort 
you  ?" 

"  O,  mama,  Freddy  will  be  good  !     Don't  cry." 
"  Mother,  let  me  take  little  Lizzie,  and  you  try  and  rest  for  an 
hour.     I  will  mind  the  children." 

I  crept  away  and  left  my  aunt  alone  with  her  loving,  tender- 
hearted children,  and  her  great  sorrow,  which  not  even  their  gen- 
tle .sympathy  could  soothe,  and  went  to  look  once  more  upon  the 
dear,  dead  face  of  him  who  had  been  my  more  tlian  father.  My 
mother  and  his  wife  were  sisters,  and  when  my  father  died,  John 
Elliot's  home  was  opened  to  the  desolate  widow.  Kot  long  did 
she  enjoy  their  kindness ;  and  dying  gave  her  babe  to  this  good 
brother's  care. 

"  Be  kind  to  the  fatherless  ;  she  has  no  friend  on  earth  but  you, 
and  as  you  deal  witli  her,  may  God  so  deal  with  you  and  yours  !" 
John  Elliot  promised,  and  faithfully  performed  his  part.  From 
that  hour  I  was  as  one  of  their  own  little  ones,  the  only  difference 
being  that  my  frail  childhood  received  more  tender,  watchful  care 
than  was  bestowed  on  the  more  robust  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
household.  We  were  a  happy  family,  united  by  the  tendercst 
bonds  of  love  and  gratitude  ;  the  father  cheerfully  toiling  to  pro- 
vide a  comfortable  home,  the  mother  ever  careful  of  the  wants  of 
each  and  all,  a  willing  assistant  in  the  labor  of  love,  the  children 
dutiful  and  good,  each  in  its  own  little  way  lending  a  helping 
hand.  I  never  saw  a  plcasanter  household,  and  in  our  content  we 
dreamed  not  that  a  change  would  come. 

But  the  strong  arm  was  laid  low  and  the  tireless  worker  stricken 
down  like  a  little  infant.  My  uncle  came  in  one  day  from  tlie 
field  ;  he  looked  pale  and  walked  unsteadily,  and  to  my  aunt's 
alarmed  inquiries,  replied  that  he  felt  ill  and  must  rest.  She 
helped  him  to  their  chamber,  and  the  little  feet  about  the  house 
moved  softly,  and  the  young  voices  were  silenced,  for  it  was 
something  new  and  strange  for  him  to  bo  sick.  I  remember  how 
I  shrunk  away  in  alarm  when  the  physician  came ;  but  we  grew 
accustomed  to  his  presence  soon,  for  ho  was  unremitting  in  his 
care.  But  neither  skill  nor  love  nor  prayers  could  save  him,  and 
after  long  days  and  nights  of  cruel  anxiety  our  hopes  and  fears 
were  ended,  and  we  stood  weeping  around  the  pale,  dead  form 
which  in  life  had  never  witnessed  our  diildish  tears  unmoved.  He 
called  me  to  him  a  few  hours  before  he  died  and  bade  me  prepare 
for  the  change,  also  giving  me  a  sacred  charge  to  love  and  watch 
over  the  others. 

"  Your  aunt  is  not  strong,  and  in  her  anxiety  to  take  care  of 
you,  dear  children,  she  will  kill  herself.  Isabel  and  you  must  save 
her  all  you  can,  and  relieve  her  of  the  charge  of  the  two  little 
ones.  And  Mary,  you  must  be  kind  and  patient  with  John.  You 
tnow  how  rash  and  impulsive  ho  is,  never  stopping  to  consider 
consequences ;  ho  needs  some  one  to  counsel  liim  ;  and  I  have 
long  seen  that  he  listens  to  advice  from  you  with  a  iKjttcr  grace 
than  from  any  other.  You  are  younger  than  your  cousins,  Mary, 
but  you  have  learned  more  of  many  things,  and  are  fit  to  guide 
thorn  all." 

I  promised  to  obey  his  wishes,  and  in  a  few  hours  lie  was  no 
more.  Yet  a  few  more  hours  and  they  carried  him  away  from  us, 
away  from  the  home  he  had  made  so  pleasant,  and  the  dear  ones 
who  loved  him  so  well.  There  was  a  great  blank  in  our  house- 
hold after  my  uncle's  death,  realized  most  sadly  when  aunt  called 
the  little  sorrowful  grouj)  about  her  the  next  morning  after  the 
funeral  and  read  from  the  Holy  Book  and  prayed  that  the  (Jod  of 


the  widow  and  the  fatherless  would  protect  us  now.  Dear  nunt ! 
I  think  I  see  her  now,  the  tears  falling  on  her  black  dress,  and  her 
lips  quivering,  and  her  hands  shaking  with  the  effort  she  made  to 
preserve  her  composure.  Wc  missed  him  all  the  time,  missed 
him  as  only  a  good,  kind  father  can  be  missed,  at  the  table  and 
the  fireside,  and  in  our  little  griefs  and  pleasures,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  made  double  demands  on  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  kind  and  gentle  mother  who  was  left  to  us. 

In  her  greatest  sorrow,  her  deepest  anxiety,  I  never  knew  my 
aunt  impatient  or  inattentive  to  our  slightest  wants  ;  her  large 
brown  eyes  ever  looked  on  us  with  love,  and  her  sweet  voice  ever 
reached  our  ears  in  gentlest  tones  of  kindness.  All  the  day  long 
she  went  about  attending  to  the  cares  of  the  household,  and  late 
into  the  night  her  hands  were  busy  with  the  family  sewing.  I  fre- 
quently woke  and  saw  her  busily  stitching  away  on  .''ome  little 
torn  garment,  the  tears  falling  over  her  cheeks,  and  dimming  her 
eyesight. 

There  were  five  of  us  children  to  be  attended  to  and  worked 
for.  John,  the  eldest,  was  a  fine  boy  of  fourteen,  his  sister  Isabel 
was  twelve,  and  I  was  a  year  younger.  Freddy  and  Lizzie  were 
nine  and  seven,  two  very  delicate  little  ones,  who  had  all  their 
lives  denmnded  much  of  their  mother's  care.  The  house  and 
farm  were  unincumbered,  but  they  needed  a  man's  care,  and  aunt 
did  not  feel  willing  to  hire  much  assistance,  as  she  had  no  re- 
sources but  what  the  land  produced  and  the  profits  of  her  small 
dairy. 

We  lived  along  with  little  change  until  John  was  seventeen, 
and  then  circumstances  compelled  the  first  separation  of  tho  fam- 
ily. The  heaviest  earthly  affliction  camo  upon  my  aunt,  a  grief 
which  even  outweighed  the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband.  For 
three  years  she  had  labored  untiringly  for  the  family,  taking  a 
pleasure  in  knowing  she  was  well  performing  her  duty  to  her  chil- 
dren ;  but  now  this  was  at  an  end.  A  disease  brought  on  by  her 
incessant  working  attacked  my  dear  aunt's  eyes,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  sight  was  gone  forever.  It  was  now  that  we  children 
felt  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  us.  Isabel  became  the 
housekeeper,  with  little  Lizzie  for  assistant ;  Fred,  now  a  fine  lad 
of  twelve,  was  ahle  to  attend  to  tho  garden,  and  do  many  things 
on  the  farm  ;  while  John,  to  whom  tho  quiet  country  life  had  ever 
been  distasteful,  avowed  his  determination  of  going  to  sea.  In 
one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  city  where  he  sold  the  produce  of 
the  farm  and  garden,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Captain 
Armstrong,  the  master  of  a  large  ship  in  the  East  India  trade. 
The  captain  was  pleased  with  tho  lad,  desired  him  to  supply  him 
with  what  they  needed  in  his  line  of  business,  and  at  last  quite  a 
friendship  grew  up  between  them.  Captain  Armstrong  was  part 
owner  of  the  ship,  and  when  John  told  him  tho  state  of  affairs  at 
home  he  advised  him  to  go  a  voyage  with  him,  promising  to  do 
all  he  could  to  advance  his  fortunes.  It  was  all  arranged  in  a 
week,  and  the  captain  came  to  see  us  and  gain  tho  mother's  con- 
sent. We  girls,  who  had  expected  to  see  a  grim  old  sailor,  wore 
not  a  little  surprised  wlien  John  came  in  and  introduced  his  friend. 
He  was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  handsome  dark  blue  eyes 
and  tho  sweetest  smile  I  over  saw  on  a  man's  face.  I  saw  a  tear 
glittering  under  tho  dark  lashes  as  he  looked  at  aunt  sitting  blind 
and  helpless  by  the  fireside,  and  there  was  deep  feeling  in  the  tone 
in  which  ho  promised  to  take  every  care  of  "  her  boy." 

Aunt  felt  more  reconciled  to  John's  departure  after  this  visit, 
for  there  was  no  mistaking  Captain  Armstrong's  sincerity  and 
true  fooling  towards  John.  We  all  liked  him,  especially  little 
Lizzie,  who  never  was  tired  talking  about  tho  handsome  gentle- 
man who  had  admired  her  flower  garden  and  thanked  her  so 
pleasantly  for  the  nice  bouquet  she  gave  him,  and  in  return  sent 
her  a  pretty  inlaid  workbox,  full  of  pearl  spools  and  other  articles 
for  her  work,  and  underneath  John's  daguerreotype  in  a  neat  little 
case.  Dear  little  Lizzie,  the  gift  of  a  royal  regalia  could  not  have 
rejoiced  her  so  much,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  work  any  pres- 
ent for  her  friend,  she  sent  him  a  note  of  thanks,  a  little  ill-spelled 
scrawl  enough,  for  our  pet  was  not  a  very  bright  scholar,  but  so 
earnest  in  its  gratitude  that  Charles  Armstrong  was  more  touched 
than  ho  would  have  cared  to  own.  Years  afterwards  I  saw  tho 
note  in  his  possession,  worn  and  yellow  with  ago,  but  not  all  tho 
contents  of  his  pocket-book  would  have  purchased  that  bit  of  pen- 
cil-ruled paper. 

Isabel  and  I  worked  on  John's  wardrobe  with  sad  hearts  but 
seeming  cheerfulness,  for  we  would  not  add  to  the  mother's  grief. 
It  was  sorrow  enough  for  her  not  to  be  able  with  her  own  himds 
to  perform  any  little  kindness  for  him.  John  kept  up  bravely 
until  tho  last  day ;  he  was  the  very  soul  of  cheerfulness,  and  ho 
would  not  yield  to  his  feelings  until  the  parting,  but  even  that 
came  at  last.  He  led  his  mother  to  her  room,  and  when  she  kissed 
and  klossed  him,  camo  back  to  Isabel  and  I  in  the  kitchen,  when 
all  his  assumed  manliness  gave  way. 

"  I  cannot  see  mother  again,  girls,"  ho  said,  when  his  first  burst 
of  grief  had  subsided.  "  I  Oon't  believe  I  should  leave  her  alter 
all,  if  I  was  to  look  on  her  face  again,  it  is  so  pitiful  to  see  her  so 
quiet  in  her  sorrow,  and  for  a  bad,  disobedient  boy  as  I  have  been. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  it." 

"  But,  .John,  dear,  it  is  better  for  mother  and  all  the  family  that 
you  should  go.  You  know  you  never  liked  the  liirm  work ;  and 
now  you  will  see  foreign  countries,  and  make  money,  and  come 
back  in  a  year  or  two,  and  bo  rich  enough  to  live  easy  all  the  rest 
of  your  life."  And  good,  tender-hearted  Bella,  ia  her  anxiety  to 
comfort  hor  dear  brother,  almost  forgot  her  own  distress  at  his 
departure. 

"  You  don't  think  it  best  for  me  to  go,  Mary '!"  John  said,  when 
his  sister  had  gone  to  her  mother's  room.  "  I  know  you  never 
have  approved  of  the  plan." 

Ho  said  truly,  I  never  had  approved  it,  though  doubtless  part  of 
my  reasons  were  very  selfish  ones.     I  liked  my  cousin  John  so 


well,  his  presence  was  so  necessary  to  my  happiness,  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  his  absence  for  my  own  sake  ;  and  then  his 
mother  depended  on  him  for  support  and  comfort  under  her  afflic- 
tion, and  his  young  brother  and  sisters  looked  up  to  him  almost 
as  a  father.  With  attention  to  tho  property  he  had,  he  could  get 
a  comfortable  living,  and  I  could  see  nothing  better  in  the  future 
for  him  than  such  an  old  age  as  his  father's  had  been.  But  wo 
wore  about  to  part,  and  I  could  not  add  to  his  distress. 

"  You  know  I  could  not  wish  to  part  with  my  brother  if  I 
thought  it  was  ever  such  a  good  plan,  John." 

"  Nor  do  I  want  to  leave  you,  Mary.  You  are  more  to  me  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world  but  mother,  and  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
take  your  advice  and  stay  at  home.  But  it  is  too  lato  now  to  re- 
pent ;  you  know  I  was  always  getting  into  some  scrape  and  being 
sorry  for  it.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  forgot  me,  Mary.  I  shall 
be  gone  a  great  while,  three  years,  or  perhaps  four.  I  did  not 
dare  to  tell  mother  how  long ;  but  you  must  be  good  to  mother 
and  not  let  her  fret  about  me,  and  answer  my  letters  soon,  for  I 
shall  be  so  anxious  to  hear  from  you." 

When  Isabel  came  back,  he  also  gave  her  some  charges,  and 
then  made  us  both  go  to  our  room,  promising  to  call  us  at  day- 
break. Poor  Bella,  worn  out  with  the  day's  cares,  was  soon 
asleep,  but  ray  heart  ached  too  bitterly  to  let  me  rest.  I  sat  at  the 
window  all  night,  and  listened  to  the  hushed  footsteps  in  tho  room 
below,  where  John  was  moving  about  making  the  last  prepara- 
tions for  departure  He  came  up  at  dawn,  and  softly  opened  the 
door,  but  started  on  seeing  me  awake. 

"I  thought  it  best  not  to  rouse  you,"  he  whispered. 
"  And  I  was  not  going  to  be  cheated  out  of  my  morning  walk," 
I  replied  ;  and  taking  a  shawl,  went  down. 

Ho  kissed  his  sister's  cheek,  and  followed  me,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  were  on  tho  road.  I  walked  with  him  to  tho  turnpike, 
and  then  bade  him  farewell,  giving  him  my  own  little  Bible,  which 
ho  promised  to  read  as  often  as  he  could.  Child  as  I  was,  I  had 
a  great  fear  that  in  some  way  this  going  to  sea  was  to  make  a  sad 
change  in  my  cousin  John,  that  he  was  no  more  to  be  the  open- 
hearted,  truthful  lad  of  by-gone  days,  that  he  would  come  back 
with  gre.tt  whiskers,  and  swearing  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  toll- 
ing false  stories  ;  and  though  I  smile  now  when  I  think  of  my 
childish  idea  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  it  was  a  very  serious  mat- 
tor  to  mo  at  that  time. 


"  Mary,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go.  Your  uncle  would  never 
have  permitted  it,  and  the  last  thing  John  said  was  to  be  sure  that 
you  all  kept  together." 

"  But,  aunt,  I  want  you  to  see  this  as  I  do.  It  is  better  for  me 
to  go  away  for  many  reasons.  Isabel  and  Lizzie  can  do  all  the 
work  now  easily ;  there  is  no  need  of  mo  on  the  farm,  while  a 
little  money  would  enable  you  to  get  a  man  to  do  the  work  and 
Fred  could  go  to  school.  Mrs.  Allan  has  promised  me  a  large 
salary  to  take  care  of  tho  shop  for  her,  and  she  is  so  kind  that  I 
know  I  shall  bo  happy.  I  will  come  home  once  a  month,  and  if 
I  got  tired  I  can  come  back  at  any  time." 

It  was  not  until  we  had  several  long  arguments  that  I  could 
convince  my  aunt  that  my  plan  was  a  good  one,  or  gain  even  a 
reluctant  consent  to  my  leaving  home.  I  had  opposition  on  all 
sides  to  encounter,  for  Isabel  said  she  could  not  part  with  me  now 
John  was  gone,  and  she  urged  her  mother  to  keep  me,  and  taught 
Fred  and  Lizzie  what  arguments  would  attack  my  weakest  feel- 
ings. But  I  knew  it  was  for  the  best,  and  at  last  had  my  way.  In 
another  week  I  was  busy  among  tho  ribbons  in  Mrs.  Allan's  mil- 
linery store,  striving  by  keeping  my  hands  employed  to  drive 
away  the  homesickness  I  was  suffering  from. 

C was  a  large,  thriving  country -town,  and  as  ours  was  the 

only  establishment  in  the  ])lace,  my  employer  did  a  good  business. 
She  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  her  shop  girls,  some  of  whom 
had  abused  her  confidence  and  otherwise  ill  treated  her,  and  young 
as  I  was,  she  soon  gave  me  a  large  share  of  responsibility.  She 
had  no  one  to  transact  business  for  her,  and  was  frequently  obliged 
to  be  absent.  I  cannot  say,  after  the  first  novelty  was  gone,  that 
I  enjoyed  my  life.  I  missed  tho  freedom  of  the  country,  the  air 
and  exercise,  and  I  found  the  gay  ribbons  but  a  poor  exchange 
for  tho  beautiful  flowers  in  our  garden  at  homo.  The  vain,  silly 
speeches  of  our  customers  and  their  endless  whims,  were  weary- 
ing enough,  and  but  for  tho  purpose  I  had  in  view,  I  do  not  bo- 
liove  I  could  have  endured  my  now  and  unpleasant  life. 

Mrs.  Allan  was  kind  to  me  and  willing  to  give  liberal  remuner- 
ation for  faithful  services,  and  when  I  thought  of  our  dear  Fred 
pining  for  tho  opportunity  to  go  to  school,  it  gave  me  strength  to 
endure ;  but  I  missed  the  sweet  companionship  at  home,  and  I 
grew  pale  and  thin.  The  other  girls  in  the  shop  were  not  very  com- 
panionable ;  they  were  older,  better  dressed,  and  had  seen  more  of 
life.  I  had  to  listen  to  many  a  sneering  remark  about  "country 
breeding,"  and  my  being  trusted  with  the  care  of  tho  store  did 
not  increase  their  love  for  mo. 

I  had  been  at  C throe  months,  when  one  day  a  lady  and 

gentleman  came  into  the  store  to  make  some  purchases.  Tho 
lady  was  very  plain  in  her  dross,  and  she  wished  to  order  a  bon- 
net of  a  very  tober  style.  Tho  girl  who  waited  on  her  was  im- 
pertinent, and  made  some  remark  about  tho  "  mean  look  of  it," 
which  called  up  a  flush  to  the  face  of  each  of  the  strangers,  and 
they  were  about  leaving,  when  I  went  round  and  sent  the  girl  to 
her  seat  and  took  the  lady's  order.  By  Mrs.  Allan's  permission 
I  did  the  work  myself,  for  I  felt  that  I  knew  exactly  how  to  suit 
so  plain  a  taste.  Like  myself  this  stranger  sickened  at  the  sight 
of  the  finery  too  much  the  vogue  in  C . 

Tho  bonnet  gave  satisfaction,  and  Miss  Lawrence  came  again 
and  again  to  our  shop,  and  each  time  her  manner  to  me  grew 
kinder.  I  soon  learned  her  history.  She  had  come  to  the  cotm- 
try  with  her  brother,  who  was  in  poor  health,  and  whose  physi- 
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ciana  recommendod  fresh  air  and  plain,  wholesome  diet.  I  thought 
at  first  that  Herhert  Lawrence  was  far  gone  in  consumption,  but 
learned  on  further  acquaintance  that  he  had  met  with  a  severe  ac- 
cident a  few  years  previous,  which  had  resulted  in  a  long  illness 
and  a  subsequent  depression  of  spirits,  which  threatened  his  rea- 
son.    As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  travel.  Miss  Lawrence  had 

brought  her  brother  to  C .where  they  had  some  acquaintances, 

and  so  great  had  been  his  improvement  that  they  determined  to 
make  it  their  permanent  home.  Here,  when  the  returning  pain  in 
his  head  warned  him  of  too  much  study,  he  could  throw  aside  his 
books  and  walk  or  ride  over  the  breezy  hills,  and  win  a  good  ap- 
petite for  the  plain,  wholesome  country  living  which  awaited  his 
return.  I  was  mnch  interested  in  Herbert  Lawrence  and  his 
pretty,  gentle  sister,  and  gladly  received  an  invitation  to  visit 
them  in  their  quiet  home,  where  the  books  and  birds,  the  flowers 
and  the  music,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  their  taste  for  poetry, 
and  their  love  of  nature.  They  were  wealthy  too,  but  I  learned 
that  accidentally,  their  style  of  living  giving  few  indications  of 
the  abundance  at  their  command. 

Once  I  met  a  stranger  at  their  house,  a  tall,  handsome  military 
man,  with  a  determined  step  and  a  haughty  look  in  his  dark  eyes. 
I  shrunk  in  alarm  from  that  look  and  his  loud  tone,  until  I  saw 
how  beautiful  those  eyes  became  when  they  rested  on  Maria  Law- 
rence, and  how  tender  was  the  tone  in  which  he  addressed  her. 
They  had  been  betrothed  at  the  time  of  rierbcrt'.s  accident,  but 
with  rare  sisterly  love  she  had  indefinitely  deferred  her  wedding  to 
watch  and  tend  her  brother,  and  her  lover,  stern  and  cold  as  he 
appeared,  loved  her  the  more  for  her  goodness  to  the  sufferer.  I 
cannot  give  in  detail  the  progress  of  my  acquaiutancesbip  with 
the  Lawrences ;  suffice  it  that  they  treated  me  as  a  sister,  and  hav- 
ing learned  my  reason  for  coming  to  C ,  ably  assisted  my  en- 
deavors to  procure  for  ray  young  cousin  the  benefits  of  a  good 
education.  I  usually  spent  the  Sabbath  with  them,  and  one  day 
when  we  had  returned  from  evening  service,  and  Maria  was  care- 
fully attending  to  her  birds  and  flowers  for  the  night,  Herbert 
came  and  sitting  in  the  bay  window  at  my  side,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  drapery,  asked  me  to  bo  his  wife.  He  did  not  say  he  loved 
me,  but  he  promised  to  guard  me  carefully  from  the  rough  storms 
of  life ;  and  weary  as  I  was  of  my  toilsome  life,  it  was  a  great 
temptation.  I  owed  them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  it  was  in  my 
power  now  to  repay  it  all ;  for  on  my  marriage  with  her  brother 
Maria  would  have  been  once  more  free.  But  Herbert,  did  I  love 
liim  ?  or  was  it  only  respect  for  his  perfect  character,  his  pure  and 
beautiful  life,  that  made  me  tremble  at  his  words,  and  my  face 
flush  crimson  under  the  searching  look  of  those  earnest  eyes  f 
No,  I  did  not  love  him,  I  could  not  bo  his  wife,  and  I  told  him 
so.  He  grew  a  shade  paler,  but  there  was  no  change  in  his  tone 
when  he  said : 

"  Do  not  grieve  so,  Mary.  I  feared  it  would  be  so  ;  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  that  you,  in  your  youth  and  beauty,  could  love  a 
miserable  invalid  like  myself.  Still  it  was  a  bright  dream,  and 
you  must  believe  me  when  I  say  not  wholly  a  selfish  one.  I 
thought  to  place  you  above  all  care  and  toil,  to  bo  a  sou  to  the 
kind  mother  you  love,  and  share  with  you  the  happiness  of  re- 
turning the  kindness  which  those  good  friends  bestowed  on  your 
childhood." 

I  saw  he  was  agitated,  though  striving  to  maintain  his  compo- 
sure ;  and  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  think  I  had  given  him  pain, 
he  was  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  careful  of  the  feelings  of  others,  he 
had  been  so  truly  my  friend.  I  wept  like  a  child.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  head  and  spoke  calmly  and  earnestly. 

"  You  must  not  weep  for  me,  dear  child  ;  I  knew  my  fate  long 
ago,  and  was  resigned  to  it,  and  if  I  had  the  presumption  to  think 
that  you  might  some  day  love  me,  this  disappointment  is  a  fitting 
punishment." 

His  words  distracted  me,  and  I  prayed  him  to  be  silent. 

"  It  was  not  that,  0,  believe  me,  dear  Herbert,  it  was  not  that ! 
I  am  not  worthy  of  your  love,  I  could  not  make  you  happy  as 
you  deserve,  for  long  ere  I  beheld  you  I  loved  another.  You  are 
worthy  of  any  woman's  love,  and  some  day  you  will  rejoice  that 
I  did  not  accept  your  oflFer." 

He  smiled  sadly. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  your  secret,  Mary,  though  I  fear 
it  is  cue  which  adds  but  little  to  your  happiness.  However,  it  is 
safe  with  me,  and  I  shall  try  to  believe  that  you  may  prove  a  true 
prophet,  unlikely  as  it  appears  at  present." 

There  was  no  change;  in  their  behaviour  to  mo  after  this,  save 
that  Herbert  by  his  added  kindness  tried  to  do  away  with  the  pain- 
ful impression  his  words  had  left  on  my  mind.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  they  accompanied  me  home,  where  my  coming  was 
always  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing.  On  this  day  we  were  more 
than  usually  happy,  aunt  joining  in  our  conversation  with  more 
thaa  common  interest,  and  all  looking  forward  to  John's  arrival 
with  anxious  impatience.  Within  the  week  we  had  received  let- 
ters from  him,  filled  with  hopes  as  impatient  as  our  own,  and  I 
felt  by  the  tone  of  them  that  he  had  given  up  all  intentions  of 
leaving  us  again.  My  aunt  and  cousins  had  heard  me  speak  so 
much  about  the  Lawrences  in  the  past  three  years  that  they  did 
not  appear  like  strangers  to  them,  and  their  warm  sympathy  in 
our  anxiety  for  the  absent  one  compelled  each  one  to  love  them. 
Once  I  saw  Herbert's  eyes  resting  on  my  face  with  an  inquiring 
look  ;  but  just  then  Isabel  came  with  luncheon  for  the  travellers, 
and  comments  on  the  nice  plunx  cake  and  homemade  currant  wine 
diverted  his  attention  for  the  time. 

"  Your  cousin  is  very  lovely,"  Maria  whispered  to  mo  when 
Bella  had  left  the  room  again.  "  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
perfect  face  and  figure  in  my  life." 

"  And  her  disposition  is  even  still  more  perfect,"  I  rei)licd,  for 
none  knew  better  than  I  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  this  fair  girl. 

Herbert  said  nothing,  but  appeared  lost  in  gloomy  meditation, 


and  soon  after,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  walked  to  the  window.  Bella 
and  Lizzie  were  in  the  front  garden  gathering  bouquets  for  us,  and 
Maria  proposed  that  we  should  join  them,  leaving  Fred  to  keep 
his  mother  company.  We  walked  about  in  the  sunshine  and  ad- 
mired the  flowers,  and  then  sat  down  to  rest  in  Bella's  favorite 
arbor.  I  never  saw  my  young  cousin  appear  to  such  advantage 
as  she  did  that  day.  Her  delicate  summer  dress  of  white  and 
lilac  was  exceedingly  becoming,  and  the  excitement  of  our  arrival 
had  given  a  tint  to  her  cheek  and  a  light  to  her  eyes  unusually 
bewitching.  She  knew  that  Herbert  Lawrence  was  in  ill  health 
and  very  shy  of  strangers,  and  to  make  him  feel  at  home  she  con- 
versed without  her  usual  reserve ;  in  fact  she  was  charming,  and 
we  all  felt  the  influence  of  her  sweet  temper. 

The  day  was  only  too  short,  and  the  time  for  parting  came  all 
too  soon.  Aunt  pleaded  hard  that  I  would  soon  come  homo  to 
stay;  and  at  last  1  made  a  promise  to  give  up  my  present  em- 
ployment at  the  end  of  another  mouth.  The  four  weeks  were 
soon  over,  and  again  I  was  in  my  old  home  to  remain.  I  should 
not  have  given  up  my  profitable  situation,  but  that  I  felt  that  too 
much  was  placed  on  Isabel's  care.  With  the  cares  of  the  house- 
hold, she  could  not  give  that  attention  to  her  mother  that  her  fee- 
bleness required,  and  there  were  many  hours  each  day  when  she 
was  compelled  to  sit  alone  in  her  darkness  and  find  amusement  in 
her  own  thoughts.  Another  reason  was  that  it  was  the  mother's 
wish  to  have  all  the  household  together  on  John's  return,  which 
was  now  daily  expected. 

I  had  been  at  home  two  weeks,  and  no  tidings  had  come  of  his 
arrival,  when  one  morning  Herbert  Lawrence  came  dri\ing  up  to 
the  garden  gate  in  a  hurry.  I  saw  him  from  the  window,  and 
went  out  to  meet  him  with  a  strange  foreboding  of  trouble.  Willi 
much  agitation  he  asked  me  if  we  had  any  news  from  John,  and 
on  my  replying  that  wc  had  not  heard  any  tidings  whatever,  he 
turned  aside  into  Bella's  arbor  and  showed  me  one  of  the  city 
papers,  where  among  the  shipping  intelligence  was  an  account  of 
the  picking  up  of  one  of  the  boats  of  the  ship  "  Ocean,"  con- 
taining the  second  mate  and  five  of  the  crew.  They  rejiorted  that 
"  On  the  night  of  the  third,  when  out  five  weeks  from  London, 
the  ship  had  been  dismasted  in  a  gale,  that  she  was  leaking  badly, 
and  had  become  unmanageable,  owing  to  the  loss  of  part  of  the 
rudder.  They  six  had  left  with  C.iptain  Armstrong's  permission, 
the  rest  of  the  crew  preferring  to  remain  and  share  the  fate  of  the 
captain  and  his  passengers.  The  vessel  that  rescued  the  boat 
had  made  an  attempt  to  find  the  sinking  ship,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  as  three  weeks  had  passed  before  they  reached  their 
home  and  no  tidings  had  come,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
she  must  have  foundered." 

I  could  not  at  first  realize  the  horror  of  this  paragraph,  but  at 
last  it  came  to  me  clearly,  fearfully.  John,  for  whom  we  were 
longing,  waiting,  whose  coming  was  to  have  been  such  a  season 
of  joy,  whose  name  was  ever  on  our  lips  and  in  our  hearts,  never 
to  come  any  more ;  lying  down  far  under  the  cold  blue  waves, 
unconscious  of  our  love,  of  our  sorrow,  my  heart  sunk  down  like 
lead  in  my  bosom  at  the  thought. 

"  Mary,  what  is  it,  dear  f  1  know  there  is  some  trouble,"  said 
Isabel's  sweet  voice  in  the  doorway. 

But  I  could  not  move  or  speak.  She  turned  to  Herbert,  who 
stood  holding  the  fatal  paper. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  ?  It  is  something  terrible  to  affect  you 
both  thus.     Your  sister — is  she  ill  ?" 

Herbert  shook  his  head,  but  could  not  speak  an  answer  any 
more  than  myself.  With  a  sudden  presentiment  of  the  truth, 
Bella  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  me,  exclaiming  : 

"  You  have  heard  from  John  ;  O,  Mary,  I  know  you  have  heard 
from  him ;  but  don't  tell  me  he  is  dead,  1  cannot  bear  it  1" 

She  almost  screamed  out  the  last  words,  for  her  fear  had  de- 
prived her  of  all  self-possession.  I  was  alarmed  for  her  reason, 
and  lifted  her  up,  and  together  Herbert  and  I  made  her  under- 
stand the  truth.  Even  that,  bad  as  it  was,  was  better,  with  the 
faint  hope  it  suggested,  than  the  dread  certainty  of  his  death. 
Isabel  soon  recovered  her  calmness  sufficiently  to  converse  about 
our  best  plans. 

"  We  must  keep  this  secret  from  mother,"  she  said.  "  The 
anxiety  would  kill  her ;  and  I  will  write  at  once  to  the  other 
owner  and  learn  what  he  thinks.  Perhaps  before  this  ho  has 
heard  from  them." 

Herbert  approved  of  this,  and  undertook  to  send  the  letter  for 
her.  But  a  new  idea  had  struck  me  :  I  would  go  to  the  port  and 
see  the  rescued  sailors  myself.  I  did  not  tell  any  one  of  my  plan 
lest  they  should  prevent  me  ;  but  when  Herbert  had  driven  ofi'  I 
went  and  hired  a  neighbor's  horse  and  chaise,  with  a  boy  to  drive, 
and  was  soon  hastening  on  the  road  to  the  city.  It  was  a  long, 
uncomfortable  journey,  and  not  until  nightfall  did  I  arrive  at  my 
destination.  I  found  one  of  the  men  after  a  short  search,  in  which 
I  was  aided  by  one  of  the  owner's  clerks.  The  man  was  very 
civil,  even  displaying  much  sympathy ;  but  he  gave  me  no  hope, 
not  a  vestige. 

"  I  would  have  stuck  by  our  captain,"  he  said,  "  for  he  was  a 
noble  fellow,  but  I  thought  of  my  wife  and  the  little  ones  at  home, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  the  boat  had  the  best  chance,  even  in  that 
wild  sea,  so  I  risked  it,  and  we  were  all  saved.  But  two  of  our 
fellows  died  yesterday — went  to  join  their  mates  in  another 
world."  He  looked  down  at  the  child  he  was  holding  in  his  arms, 
and  a  tear  fell  ou  his  hard  hand.  His  wife  put  her  apron  to  her 
eyes  and  sobbed.  "  One  of  them  was  I'olly's  brother.  He  was 
never  very  strong,  and  what  with  exposure  and  an  ugly  knock  he 
got  the  day  wc  left  the  ship,  he  fell  into  a  ftjver,  and  yesterday 
morning  it  carried  him  off." 

I  asked  him  a  question  about  John. 

"  If  the  captain  staid  by  the  ship,  Mr.  Elliot  staid  by  the  cap- 
taiu,"    he  replied.     "  They  were  firm  friends,  and  each  would 


have  risked  his  life  for  the  other."  And  seeing  that  I  could  not 
retain  my  tears,  ho  asked  mo  if  I  was  Mr.  Elliot's  sister. 

It  was  a  distressing  interview,  and  I  came  away  with  less  hope 
than  I  had  before  I  saw  him.  Evidently  he  believed  that  they 
were  all  gone.  I  saw  the  owner  next  morning,  and  he  too  gave 
them  up.  Some  planks,  a  part  of  the  bulwark,  and  another  of 
the  "  Ocean's  "  boats  had  been  picked  up,  the  whole  evidently 
intended  for  a  raft,  but  more  than  that  he  could  not  inform 
me  of. 

With  a  weary,  aching  heart  I  went  home  again.  And  now 
Isabel  and  I  could  no  longer  keep  our  secret  from  the  blind 
mother,  whose  quick  ears  detected  the  sorrow  in  oar  voices.  She 
heard  it  all  in  silence,  without  a  murmuring  word,  and  when  I 
had  finithcd,  and  Isabel  lay  sobbing  on  the  floor,  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven — her  poor  sightless  eyes — and  humbly  prayed 
for  strength  to  bear  the  blow. 

"  The  Lord  gave  him  to  me,  and  it  is  Ilis  will  to  take  him 
away.     Blessed  be  His  name  1" 

Such  submission  had  not  come  to  me;  poor  Fred's  feelings 
found  a  readier  echo  in  my  heart  when  he  called  in  question  the 
justice  of  Klie  Being  who  thus  afflicted  us.  But  through  all  my 
rebellious  murmurings  I  was  still  protected  and  cared  for,  sur- 
rounded with  unrecognized  blessings,  as  in  the  days  when  with 
humble  submission  I  sought  to  do  His  will. 

Three  months  passed,  and  winter  was  ujwn  the  earth,  the  cold, 
dreary  winter,  with  its  frost  and  snow  and  chill  north  wind.  I 
had  never  liked  it — the  summer,  with  its  birds  and  blossoms,  suit- 
ed mo  better,  even  when  a  child,  for  I  loved  not  the  boisterous 
sports  of  my  companions,  and  ever  shrank  from  contact  with  the 
ice  and  snow  ;  but  this  year  I  welcomed  the  once  dreaded  season  ; 
with  a  bitter  feeling  of  satisfaction  1  saw  the  last  flowers  die,  and 
the  leaves  fade  and  fall  from  the  trees,  for  even  so  had  my  hopes 
and  wishes  faded  and  died. 

My  aunt's  sorrow  grew  less  with  time,  and  the  love  once  given 
to  John  was  now  Fred's.  Isabel  wept  when  she  mentioned  bis 
name,  but  her  grief  was  daily  becoming  easier  to  bear,  and  the 
society  of  the  Lawrences  did  much  to  divert  her  attention  from 
her  sad  loss.  Only  Lizzie  and  I  could  find  no  balm  to  soothe  our 
wounds — dear  little  Lizzie,  who  cried  herself  to  sleep  every  night, 
and  whose  first  thought  in  the  morning  was  cvier  of  "  John,  dear 
brother  John."  She  seldom  mentioned  any  other  name,  but  I 
often  thought  that  John  was  not  the  only  one  she  mourned,  for 
child  as  she  was,  her  feelings  were  very  deep. 

Maria  and  Herbert  were  very  kind  to  us,  making  frequent  visits, 
and  always  bringing  books  or  papers  to  make  our  leisure  hours 
more  pleasant.  I  welcomed  them  for  aunt's  sake,  their  pleasant 
conversation  doing  much  to  cheer  and  comfort  her,  but  I  did  not 
always  feel  in  spirits  to  join  them.  One  night  I  sat  in  the  arbor 
gloomy  and  sad  as  usual,  not  heeding  the  voices  from  the  house 
now  speaking  farewell.  Herbert's  horse  stood  pawing  at  the  gate, 
and  1  saw  Maria  and  Fred  pass  down  the  walk  towards  the  car- 
riage. I  should  have  joined  them,  but  a  merry  laugh  grated 
harshly  on  ray  feelings.  Herbert  and  Isabel  followed  more  slow- 
ly. As  they  paused  under  the  tall  pines  which  guarded  the  arbor 
entrance,  I  heard  her  ask  why  he  was  so  sad. 

"  Because  I  am  not  happy  now,  and  have  no  hopes  for  the 
future,"  he  replied,  in  a  desponding  tone. 

I  had  no  intention  of  overhearing  their  conversation,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  move  now.  I  could  not  hear  her  next  words,  but  he 
spoke  bitterly. 

"  I  have  not  everything  to  make  me  contented.  While  I  know 
that  Maria  is  sacrificing  herself  for  my  sake  I  cannot  be  contented, 
while  I  see  the  poorest  laborer  in  the  village  happy  in  the  love  of 
his  wife  and  family,  and  know  that  such  blessings  will  never  be 
mine,  I  cannot  be  contented." 

"  But  why  may  not  such  blessings  be  yours  1"  I  heard  her  ask, 
in  evident  surprise. 

"  Why,  indeed  1"  he  answered,  in  the  same  bitter  tone.  "Be- 
cause no  woman  is  willing  to  spend  her  life  in  wearying  attention 
to  a  miserable  invalid,  nor  am  I  selfish  enough  to  ask  it." 

"  But  she  might  do  it  for  the  same  motives  your  sister  does  it 
for,  love  and  duty,  and  then  the  task  would  be  pleasant." 

"  Twice  have  I  allowed  myself  to  think  so.  Miss  Elliot,  and 
twice  have  ray  hopes  been  crushed.  I  could  not  bear  the  agonjr 
of  another  disappointment." 

I  saw  he  was  holding  Isabel's  band,  and  that  she  tried  to  with- 
draw it,  and  said  something  about  his  "  sister,"  and  the  "  car- 
riage." He  held  the  little  hand  closer,  and  tried  to  read  her  pale 
and  agitated  countenance. 

"  Isabel,  dare  I  hope  that  you  could  learn  to  love  so  well  that 
duty  would  be  pleasure?" 

He  bent  down  to  catch  the  whispered  words,  spoken  too  low  for 
me  to  hear  ;  but  I  knew  their  meaning  when  I  saw  him  clasp  her 
to  his  heart,  the  moonlight  falling  on  his  uplifted  face  and  her 
fair,  drooping  head. 

Her  mother  gave  willing  consent  to  their  betrothal,  already  she 
loved  Herbert  as  a  son,  and  with  him  she  felt  that  her  child's  hap- 
piness was  safe.  The  news  gave  joy  to  all,  for  Herbert  was  an 
universal  favorite,  and  no  fortune  could  be  too  good  for  our  dar- 
ling sister.  If  for  a  moment  a  thought  of  his  feeble  health  gave 
uneasiness,  we  banished  it  with  the  comfortable  reflection  that  out 
of  all  the  world  he  could  have  chosen  no  more  faithful,  tender 
nurse.  They  were  not  to  ho  married  for  several  months,  but  we 
could  not  deny  him  the  happiness  he  took  in  the  society  of  his 
young  betrothed.  I  gradually  took  upon  myself  IsHbcl's  variona 
duties,  and  especially  the  care  of  her  dear  blind  mother,  to  whom 
in  my  bean  I  henceforth  devoted  ray  lifo.  That  I  would  be  kind 
to  his  mother  had  been  his  last  request,  and  I  would  keep  niy 
promise  faithfully. 

[cONCLnDEU    ON    PAGE    91.] 
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THE  ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ. 

Two  vigorous  designs  illustrative  of  Egyptian  travel  are  those 
we  publish  on  this  page.  Egypt  appears  to  have  returned  to  that 
path  of  progress  opened  by  the  genius  of  Meht-met  Ali.  Large 
public  works,  from  which  the  whole  commercial  world  will  derive 
benefit,  are  now  being  executed  on  the  ancient  Delta,  from  Cairo 
to  Alexandria  and  Damietta.  Suez  appears  already  to  liave 
changed  its  uncared-for  appearance.  Not  only  has  the  recently- 
completed  railway,  which  unites  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
been  the  cause  of  the  many  improvements  which  now  strike  old 


travellers  with  wonder,  but  the  growing  European  intercourse  with 
India  has  contributed  largely  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the  port. 
In  Suez,  you  now  meet  with  travellers  of  every  nation. — The 
sketch  representing  camels  conveying  boilers  across  the  isthmus  o*" 
Suez  suggests  queer  ideas  ot  the  juxtaposition  of  civilization  and 
semi-barbarism.  Think  of  an  Arab  chief,  with  his  pipe  and  lance, 
seated  on  his  camel,  with  either  foot  resting  on  a  boiler,  part  of  a 
machine  destined  to  transport  travellers  faster  than  the  swiftest 
horse  of  the  desert,  or  the  bronze  courser  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  browsing  and  the  prostrate  camel,  the  man  dipping  water 


I   from  the  spring,  the  woman  and  child  in  the  foreground,  complete 
the  oriental  picture. — The  second  sketch  is  a  livelier  picture,  re- 
presenting the  crossing  of  the  isthmus  in  vans  drawn  by  horses 
;   and  mules.    It  is  a  scene  of  wild  excitement.    Formerly  the  wholo 
distance  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  and  vice  versa,  was  performed  in  vans. 
j    These  vans  started  in  a  set,  changed  cattle  at  post-houses,  at  stages 
j    of  about  six  or  seven  miles,  through  the  desert,  and  accomplished 
I    the  journey  in  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours.     Now  a  railway 
I    crosses  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  about  twenty-three  miles  from 
I    Suez,  and  almost  any  number  of  vans  start  at  once. 


CROSSING    THE   ISTHMUS    OF   SUEZ. 
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1>IFK  IN  LONDON. 

In  the  world  of  London,  for  it  is  a  world  in  it- 
self, n  person  may  pass  a  lifetime  without  witness- 
ing one  half  the  strange  scenes  enacted  within  its 
limits.  The  aristocratic  portion  of  its  inhahitants 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  less 
fortunate  classes.  Our  illustrations  of  London 
life  herewith  are  not  taken  from  the  circles  of  up- 
per-tendom.  We  have  gone  into  the  streets,  and 
lanes  where  the  clouted  brogan  is  more  familiar 
than  the  varnished  boot.  One  of  our  sketches 
represents  a  street-preacher  holding  forth  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane  to  a  motley  auditory,  composed  entirely 
of  the  poor  and  wretched — ragged  children,  coster- 
mongers,  beggars,  etc.  Some  of  the  group  ap- 
pear inattentive,  many  are  evidently  sneering  at 
the  preacher,  but  let  us  hope  that  those  who  "came 
to  scoff  will  remain  to  pray."  Ontdoor preach- 
ing has  latterly  produced  great  cfTects  in  London, 
and  there  is  no  field  of  labor  in  the  world  demand- 
ing more  strenuous  efTorts  from  earnest  Christians 
than  whole  districts  of  the  imperial  city — where 
vice  and  ignorance  have  made  their  head- quarters. 
A  Sunday  scene  of  a  difli'erent  character  is  pre- 
sented in  the  sketch  of  the  Brill,  Somers-Town, 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  Brill  is  situated 
between  EustonSquare  and  the  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway',  and  is  a  place  of  great 
attraction  to  thousands  who  inhabit  Somers,  Cam- 
den, and  Kentish  Towns.  Though  bearing  the 
name  of  a  well-known  English  fish,  our  early  riser 
will  most  probably  find  that  the  Somers  Brill 
claims  no  special  relationship  to  the  cold-blooded 
tribe.  This  Brill,  in  fact,  is  a  public  house,  which 
faces  the  pedestrian  as  he  enters  Skinner  Street 
from  the  New  Road,  and  looks  externally  like  all 
such  places,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  How  it 
came  to  have  this  surname  would  no  doubt  be  ns 
interesting  as  to  know  the  origin  of  the  surnames 
given  to  other  public  houses.  Some  landlord  of 
old  may  have  had  a  particular  liking  for  this  fish, 
or  may  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring  a  super- 
excellent  cook  who  could  satisfy  the  most  fastid- 
ious customer  by  placing  before  him  a  superior 
dish.  Very  likely  some  local  antiquarian  could 
tell  us  all  about  it  and  much  else.  He  could  tell 
us  no  doubt  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
this  northwest  suburb  of  London  itself  was  so 
named  from  the  noble  family  of  Somers  ;  that  this 
very  Brill  was  known  in  days  gone  by  as  Ciesar's 
Camp,  and  for  this  latter  statement  might  quote  as 
authority  the  distinguished  and  well-known  Dr. 
Stukeley  himself.  The  oldest  inhabitant  could 
also  talk  with  great  volubility  respecting  the  site 
on  which  Somers  Town  now  stands — how,  some 
sixty  or  seventy  or  more  years  ago,  it  was  a  piece 
of  wild  common  or  barren  brick-field,  whither  re- 
sorted on  Sundays  the  bird-fanciers  and  many  of 
the  "roughs"  from  London  to  witness  dog-fights, 
bull-baiting,  and  other  rude  sports,  now  happily 
nnknown  in  the  locality.  This  "  oldest  inhabi- 
tant ■•         ■  - 


would  most  probablv  contrast  the  dark  ages  of  Somers 
Town  with  its  present  cnligntened  and  civilized  days,  and  con- 
clude an  animated  harangue  with  the  words — "  Nobody  would  not 
believe  that  here,  where  I  can  now  purchase  tea,  coffee,  beef, 
everything  I  want,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  that  such  barliarous 
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practices  were  followed  while  bishops  and  divines  were  preaching 
in  St.  Paul's,  St.  Pancras,  and  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
around  on  the  divine  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  ;  nobody  would 
not  believe  such  a  thing  now."  As  the  j)hilanthropic  or  curious 
visitor  enters  Skinner  Street  about  eleven  o'clock,  some  bright 


Sunday  morning,  his  ears  will  be  greeted,  not  by 
the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  roaring  of  infuriated 
bulls,  as  of  old,  but  by  the  unnaturally  loud  cries 
of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  anxious  to  sell 
edibles  and  drinkables — in  fact,  everything  which 
a  hard-working  man  or  poor  seamstress  is  supposed 
to  need  in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
The  various  so-called  necessaries  of  life  have  here 
their  special  advocates.  The  well-known  "buy, 
buy,  buy,"  has  at  the  Brill  a  peculiar  shrillness  of 
tone,  passing  often  into  a  scream — and  well  it  may, 
for  the  meat  is  all  ticketed  at  4  1-2  a  pound.  Here 
the  female  purchasers  are  not  generally  styled 
"  ladies,"  but  "  women,"  and  somewhat  after  this 
fashion, — "  This  is  the  sort  of  cabbage,  or  meat,  or 
potatoes  to  buy,  women."  Each  salesman  seems 
to  think  that  his  success  depends  upon  the  loud- 
ness of  his  cry ;  and  by  the  time  the  visitor  reaches 
the  butcher's  shop  or  "  Cheap  Jaqucs  "  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  he  will  wish  his  ears  wore 
stopped  that  he  might  gaze  for  ten  minutes  on  the 
animated  scene  before  him.  There  arc  stands 
laden  with  fish  of  all  kinds,  shapes  and  sizes — 
fruit,  potatoes,  and,  in  fact,  specimens  of  every- 
thing in  season,  not  excepting  flowers  and  roots 
from  the  Hammersmith  and  other  gardens  in  the 
environs  of  London.  Whatever  is  considered 
necessary  for  a  Sunday  dinner  can  be  procured  in 
the  open  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  Brill, 
or  in  the  shops  adjoining.  From  seven  to  about 
twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  on  this  small 
piece  of  ground,  which  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
star-fish,  with  streets  branching  off  from  it  as  at 
the  well-known  Seven  Dials,  there  is,  perhaps, 
more  business  done  than  on  any  other  spot  of  the 
same  size  in  or  near  London.  The  purchasers 
not  only  come  from  all  parts  of  Somers  Town 
itself  to  this  spot  on  a  Sunday  morning,  but  from 
Camden  Town,  Holloway,  Hampstead,  and  High- 
gate,  and  even  from  distances  of  five  or  six  miles. 
Altogether  at  the  Brill  matters  are  carried  on  in  a 
business-like  way.  The  salesmen,  many  of  them 
young  boys,  are  too  intent  on  selling,  and  the  pur- 
chaser too  intent  on  buying,  to  warrant  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  derive  much  spiritual  benefit  from 
the  preachers  of  all  persuasions  and  of  no  persua- 
sions who  frequent  the  neighborhood.  The  most 
ardent,  and  apparently  the  most  successful,  of  the 
street  preachers  are  those  who  occupy  posts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  hold  forth  in  familiar 
strains  on  the  advantages  of  tetotalism,  and  the 
evil  consequences  following  intemperance.  The 
attentive  crowds  who  listen  to  the  exhortations 
given,  warrant  the  supposition  that  some  poor 
mortal  is  induced  to  bridle  his  appetite  and  save  his 
spare  cash.  On  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  this 
market  is  in  ev«ry  way  a  very  profitable  concern, 
both  to  those  who  expose  their  goods  for  sale  and 
those  who  own  the  property  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  Whatever  is  'herefore  done  in 
abolishing  the  Sunday  mornir  ->11  trade  must 
be  on  this  wise,  wages  must  be  paid  earlier  '  'k,  facilities 

afforded  to  the  poorer  classes  for  purchasir  -ft  mar- 

kets, and  other  changes,  which  in  due  r  -opic 

will  bring  about,  when  they  once  know  ' 

and  recognize  the  necessity  of  wholly 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HANNAH    liEA. 

DV  M.   POTTSR,  JR. 

In  early  days,  ero  manhood  brought  the  pIds  of  worldly  life, 

In  boyish  day-dreams  oft  I  dwelt  on  wealth,  and  fame,  and  wife ; 

And  most  I  thought  upon  the  home  that  wealth  and  fame  would  bring: 

The  home  from  which  I  fondly  hoped  my  all  of  joy  would  spring-; 

And  then  I'd  live  a  truthful  life  of  Christian  purity, 

And  bless  the  goodness  of  my  God  that  gave  me  Hannah  Lea. 

How  sweet  the  pictures  then  I  drew  of  how  our  lives  should  pass, 
All  to  each  other,  both  to  God.  and  striving  to  amass 
A  wealth  of  gold  aud  gems  of  love,  that  these  we  might  bcotow 
Upon  the  poor  and  sulTering  ones  God's  will  kept  here  below. 
And  0.  my  eyes  grew  dim  and  moist  at  Christ's  great  charity. 
To  let  me  live  this  noble  life  with  thee,  dear  Hannah  Lea. 

My  precious  one.  those  dreams  have  fled — 'twas  just  that  we  should  part, 

For  manhood  lost  life's  early  truth — its  purity  of  heart; 

And  I've  become  too  low  a  thing  to  wear  a  love  like  thine, 

We  could  but  sunder  that  bright  chain  which  made  me  thine — thou  mine ; 

And  love  and  fame  I  know  I've  lost — have  lost  in  losing  thee, 

Uiches  are  dross,  are  worthless  while  unshared  with  Hannah  Lea. 

The  evening  closes  round  me  fast,  the  moonbeams  silver  o'er 

The  cottage  where  you  used  to  dwell — they  silvered  it  before; 

But  then  the  sheen,  which  now  is  cold,  brightened  my  happy  heart— 

0,  Hannah,  from  this  dear  old  spot  I  cannot  bear  to  part; 

Though  years  have  tied  since  you  and  I  pledged  faith  beneath  this  tree, 

Its  rustling  leaves  have  power  to  force  my  tears  for  Hannah  Lea. 

A  wanderer  long  in  other  lands — a  sinful-hearted  man 
Stands  where  he  gave  his  troth  for  thine,  and  marked  ambition's  plan; 
And  0,  the  hot  tears,  tioving  fast,  spring  from  the  consciousness 
That,  like  the  one  in  Scriptural  tale,  he's  doomed  to  restlessness; 
No  shelter  from  life's  storms  and  cares,  fate  echoes  mockingly. 
And  shudderingly  I  turn  me  from  the  home  of  Hannah  Lea 

Tou  would  not  know  me  should  we  meet — hardship,  and  care,  and  sin 
Have  left  no  trace  of  him  who  once  thy  loving  smiles  could  win; 
All  changed,  for  now  thy  memory  lives  within  the  sacred  cell, 
Where  in  days  long  gone  thy  image  dwelt,  'fore  I  from  heaven  fell ; 
And  at  that  sacred  shrine  I  seek  to  lift  my  mis«ry. 
With  thoughts  of  what  I  might  have  been  had  I  won  Hannah  Lea. 

AVhen  on  that  eve  you  gave  me  up  for  but  a  single  wrong, 
0,  bitterly  the  blow  was  felt— pride  grew  within  me  strong! 
And  many  a  night  since  then  at  sea  I've  mourned  my  recklessness : 
Ha<l  I  remained,  I  might  have  taught  your  heart  forgetfulness; 
The  wrong  was  slight — it  was  no  crime  against  my  love  for  thee, 
But  now  I  could  not  dare  to  lift  my  gaze  to  Hannah  Lea. 

E'en  could  your  pitying  heart  o'erlook  my  heavy  load  of  sin, 

I  never  could  your  life  deface — I  know  well  what  I've  been; 

An  angel  mate  with  one  like  mel     I  love  you  far  too  well. 

And  crush  the  burning  hopes  I've  held  with  memory's  fearful  spell; 

O,  darling,  pray  to  Christ  that  he  from  sin  shall  make  me  free, 

And  let  me  kneel  before  God's  throne  with  angel  Hannah  Lea. 


■  <  ■^•^'  » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  IDOL  OF  THE  TYROLESE. 

BY   W.   H.    BENNETT. 

Tub  inn  of  Saint  Leonard,  in  a  Swiss  village,  was  one  cold  and 
stormy  night  in  mid  winter  the  scene  of  confusion  quite  unusual 
to  a  place  of  its  quiet  and  humdrum  ways.  The  wife  of  Tlicodore 
Hofcr,  the  evcr-checrful  and  smiling  host  of  Saint  Leonard,  pre- 
sented her  husband,  after  a  marriage  of  twelve  years,  with  a  fine 
son ;  and  as  tlie  storm  brought  a  larger  accession  of  company  to 
the  inn  that  night  than  was  usual,  the  occasion  was  responded  to, 
and  the  child's  health  drank,  in  a  manner  that  threatened  to  empty 
Ilofer'a  wine-cellar  at  his  own  expense,  since  in  his  joy  he  refused 
payment  for  a  single  glass. 

One  old  soldier,  wlio  had  been  an  officer  in  a  bloodless  war  and 
one  of  the  principals  in  as  bloodless  a  duel,  insisted  upon  seeing 
the  new  heir  of  Saint  Leonard  and  baptizing  him  with  wine  into 
the  service  of  his  country;  and  Hofer,  whom  ecstasy  at  becoming 
a  father  overcame  his  judgment,  actually  produced  the  wee  crea- 
ture in  the  large  front  room,  and  smiled  as  the  old  lieutenant 
passed  his  sword  over  the  face  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  touched  tlie 
infant's  red  brow  with  redder  wine,  and  proclaimed,  in  a  half 
drunken  voice,  that  here  was  a  born  soldier;  and  giving  him  at 
the  same,  subject  however  to  the  decision  of  the  mother,  his  own 
name  of  Andreas.  Madame  Hofer  made  no  objection  to  the  name, 
but  she  did  object  strongly  to  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  being 
too  drunk  to  resist  her  commands,  the  parties  slunk  away  to  bed, 
each  holding  to  a  servant  on  one  hand  and  the  balustrade  on  the 
other. 

This  little  episode  in  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  life  at  Saint 
Leonard,  sometimes  called  "the  inn  on  the  sand,"  occurred  in  1TG7. 
The  little  Andreas  showed  no  dispo.sition  to  ratify  the  promise  of 
the  old  lieutenant  at  his  birth,  of  becoming  a  soldier,  evincing  no 
great  emotion  at  tlie  sound  of  martial  music,  and  disdaining  to 
fight  with  his  companions  upon  any  occasion.  As  he  grew  up  a 
young  man,  his  business  consisted  chiefly  of  trading  to  Italy  with 
wine  and  horses,  and  in  these  branches  of  trade  he  continued 
until  1796. 

Andreas  was  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  as  the  war  ap- 
proached Tyrol,  his  dormant  enthusiasm  seemed  to  awaken,  and 
he  appeared  all  at  once,  the  inspired  leader  of  a  rifle  company 
from  his  own  country,  against  tlie  i'rench  on  Lake  Guarda.  As 
they  marched  away,  his  eye  wandered  a  moment  to  a  window  be- 
hind which  a  pale,  delicate  face  appeared,  wet  with  tears.  The 
sight  made  him  falter  and  change  color,  but  it  was  only  for  a  sin- 
gle instant,  lie  resumed  his  firm  step  and  erect  carriage,  and 
passed  on.  Tliat  face  haunted  his  visions  throughout  tlie  cam- 
paign. It  was  that  of  Octavia  Shefler,  to  whom  but  a.  few  days 
before  he  had  proffered  his  heart  and  was  accepted. 


The  events  of  the  campaign  brought  Andreas  Hofer  into  a  posi- 
tion where  all  acknowledged  his  superiority ;  and  when,  in  1808, 
the  rupture  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Cloud  and  Vienna  ap- 
peared inevitable,  and  the  people  of  the  Tyrol  became  excited,  he 
was  one  of  the  band  of  private  messengers  sent  to  the  Archduke 
John,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Austrian  army.  This 
was  the  initiatory  step  to  the  insurrection  which  resulted  in  the 
most  triumphant  success  for  the  mountaineers,  who  conquered 
nearly  the  whole  country,  and  took  eight  thousand  Bavarians 
prisoners. 

The  bravery  and  courage  of  Andreas  Hofer  made  him  perfectly 
adored  by  the  Tyrolese.  A  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  Octavia, 
made  in  the  stillness  of  night,  through  danger  and  peril,  was  the 
only  intercourse  permitted  to  the  lovers  for  many  months.  On  the 
12tli  of  April,  1809,  Andreas  forced  a  battalion  of  Bavarians  in 
the  plains  of  Stertzing  to  surrender,  thus  earning  new  and  lasting 
laurels. 

Sitting  at  home,  "  meek-eyed,  with  her  golden  hair,"  Octavia 
pored  over  the  brief  details  of  that  day,  and  wearied  herself  in 
imagining  how  looked  her  hero  amidst  the  bands  of  excited  peas- 
antry, with  their  impromptu  cannon  of  wood  with  iron  hoops.  She 
fancied  to  herself  how  the  women  and  children,  who  actually 
fought,  and  loaded  rifles  for  the  men  to  fire,  must  have  worshipped 
such  a  leader ;  and  hard  as  it  was  to  be  separated,  and  to  feel  that 
his  path  was  through  perils  sufficient  to  appal  the  bravest,  still  the 
triumphant  thought  came  ever  uppermost,  crowding  down  the 
fear  and  pain,  "And  this  man — this  hero,  is  mine." 

Meanwhile  the  Tyrol  was  again  invaded,  and  a  close  blockade 
succeeded.  Andreas  hastened  to  join  the  regular  troops,  in  order 
to  restore  its  freedom  of  communication  with  the  interior,  when 
the  armistice  of  July  12,  succeeding  the  battle  of  Wagram,  was 
announced.  The  terms  of  the  armistice  penetrated  his  soul  with 
horror.  It  was  demanded  that  the  Tyrol  should  be  given  up  to 
the  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  Tyrol ! — and  Octavia  and  her  f^imily 
in  peril !  Vain  indeed  had  been  the  blows  which  he  had  struck 
for  freedom,  if  this  was  to  be  the  gloomy  ending  of  all  the  bright 
and  glorious  hopes  which  they  two  had  held  so  long ! 

Disabled  from  performing  any  available  service  where  he  now 
was,  Andreas  lingered  only  to  bid  the  discomfited  peasantry  adieu, 
and  then  attempted  to  reach  the  Tyrol,  which  he  hoped  by  some 
stratagem  to  succeed  in  entering.  He  was  cut  off  on  every  side, 
and  with  the  horror  of  Octavia's  situation  perpetually  before  his 
eyes,  he  was  at  length  driven  to  find  concealment  in  a  cave  in  the 
valley  of  the  Passeyr.  Those  days  were  days  of  unmitigated  an- 
guish, in  which  the  strength  of  the  soldier  almost  gave  way  under 
the  emotions  of  the  man. 

He  was  almost  at  the  turning  point  between  hope  and  utter 
despair,  when  one  morning  he  was  roused  to  new  emotions  by  hear- 
ing the  voices  of  human  beings.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  was  ef- 
fectually screened  by  thick  brushwood,  which  did  not,  however, 
drown  the  voices.  They  were  talking  of  the  armistice,  and  Bava- 
rians though  they  were,  they  candidly  admitted  that  the  people  of 
the  Tyrol  had  bravely  retaliated  upon  their  besiegers,  and  had 
risen,  armed  and  conquering,  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  The 
speakers'  voices  died  away,  and  Andreas  darted  from  his  con- 
cealment, and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lines  unmolested.  Under 
cover  of  the  night,  possessing  himself  first  of  the  watchword,  he 
gained  access  to  the  Austrian  ranks,  and,  animated  by  the  wel- 
come sight  of  their  beloved  leader,  the  Tyrolese  fought  with  such 
energy  as  to  secure  the  victory. 


The  morning  sun  shone  brightly  upon  a  wedding  group  in  the 
little  hillside  sanctuary  at  Passeyr.  Amidst  doubt  and  danger, 
with  the  enemy  lurking  in  detached  parties  about  the  mountains, 
and  the  dread  of  new  terrors  that  might  momently  be  expected, 
the  bridal  ceremony  went  on.  It  was  yet  so  early  that  the  sun 
had  not  drank  the  dews  that  had  wept  profusely  on  their  pathway 
to  the  church.  No  marriage  parade,  no  pageantry  were  there ;  but 
the  two,  with  each  a  single  attendant,  walked  forth  silently  amid 
the  springing  flower,  to  pledge  their  faith  as  each  other's,  now 
and  forever. 

Pale  as  a  lily,  the  bride  glided  up  the  aisle  beside  the  bronzed 
soldier  who  seemed  as  if  born  for  her  protection.  The  wearing 
horrors  of  the  siege  had  stolen  her  bloom,  while  his  wild  life  had 
added  new  strength  and  vigor  to  his  frame  ;  but  still  there  was  a 
shade  of  niclanclioly  on  the  fine  countenance  that  would  seem  to 
say  how  painfully  these  troublesome  times  were  overshadowing 
the  bridal  hour. 

"  To  leave  you  again,  my  wife,"  he  uttered,  softly,  as  they  re- 
traced ther  steps  on  the  green  sward ;  "  to  leave  you  now,  would 
unman  me  wholly.  I  am  weary  of  this  strife.  O,  that  we  could 
but  retire  to  some  unknown  wilderness,  where  we  could  leave  these 
scenes  of  commotion  far  behind,  and  where  not  even  the  distant 
hum  of  war  could  ever  reach  us  again." 

Soon  after  bis  marriage,  he  was  called  out  to  resist  once  more. 
The  enemy  had  already  entered  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  and  the 
people  were  prepared  for  fresh  battles.  Won  by  specious  prom- 
ises, Andreas  at  length  submitted  to  the  terms  of  a  new  amnesty, 
which  submission  he  was  led  by  false  rejiorts  to  recall.  Now, 
then,  he  was  ojicn  to  the  severest  punishment  of  war.  He  was 
accused  of  breaking  the  amnesty,  and  a  price  was  oven  set  upon 
.  his  head. 

One  loivg,  lingering  farewell  to  0cta^^a,  one  light  kiss  upon  the 
brow  of  his  infant,  and  he  was  gone.  In  the  lonely  shelter  of  an 
Alpine  hut,  amidst  the  snow  and  ice  of  winter,  Andreas  lay  con- 
cealed, scarcely  daring  to  communicate  with  his  beloved  one  at 
home.  A  few  who  knew  of  his  retreat,  took  turns  in  conveying 
food  to  liis  desolate  abode,  and  the  letters  of  Octavia,  by  which 
she  strove  to  console  and  cheer  him  in  his  imprisonment.  Bara- 
guay  d'Hilliers,  the  commander,  in  vain  promised  golden  rewards 


to  the  mountaineers,  to  reveal  his  abode,  but  no  inducement  was 
sufficient  to  make  them  discover  it,  so  great  was  their  affection  for 
their  beloved  leader.  At  length  Octavia  left  her  infant  under  the 
care  of  a  friend,  and  joined  him  in  his  exile,  thus  making  life  sup- 
portable. Her  presence  awoke  new  hopes,  and  he  dreamed  of 
freedom  and  happiness  once  more. 


In  an  apartment  lighted  by  a  profusion  of  wax  candles,  which 
were  magnified  and  re-produced  liy  beautiful  and  costly  mirrors, 
sat  the  great  general,  Baraguay  d'Hilliers.  He  was  at  his  desk, 
carefully  looking  over  despatches,  when  a  servant  entered  and 
requested,  in  the  name  of  Eugene  Douay,  a  confidential  audience. 
Hastily  folding  away  the  papers,  the  general  gave  orders  that  ho 
should  be  admitted,  and  while  awaiting  his  visitor,  he  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  cheerful  blaze  that  flamed  in  the  little  porcelain 
stove.  The  servant  ushered  in  a  dark,  low-browed  man,  in  the 
dress  of  a  priest,  who  came  forward  with  an  abject  and  criiven 
air,  as  if  conscious  that  his  errand  was  not  one  to  glory  in. 

"Be  seated,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  courteous  general.  "You 
have  commands  for  my  private  ear?" 

"  Yes,  my  son.  Tliey  relate  to  one  from  whom  you  wish  to 
hear — Andreas  Hofer." 

The  general  started.  "Indeed!  Has  his  hiding-place  been 
discovered'?" 

"  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  the  man  who  carries  food  to  him, 
and  have  watched  him  long  enough  to  make  myself  perfectly  sure 
that  I  can  find  him.  I  await  your  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  sur- 
prising him  ?" 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  ask  your  motive  in  doing  this  1" 

"  Certainly.  Hofer  once  made  me  his  confidant.  I  was  privy 
to  all  his  schemes,  and,  to  say  truth,  he  was  my  best  friend.  But 
he  has  offended  me  in  a  certain  point,  and  I  cannot — excuse  me, 
my  lord  general ;  it  is  a  painful  subject." 

Douay  did  not  see  the  look  of  inexpressible  disgust  which 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  cast  upon  him.  In  a  moment  the  general 
had  recovered  his  polite,  suave  manner,  and  desired  him  to  finish 
his  statement.  It  was  brief.  A  few  soldiers,  the  priest  said,  were 
all  that  were  necessary ;  Hofer  and  his  wife  lived  alone,  and  there 
would  be  no  counter  force.  When  would  the  general  wish  the 
prisoner  to  be  taken  ? 

"  I  >rill  issue  orders,  and  when  I  am  ready  I  will  send  for  yon 
as  a  guide  to  the  place  of  his  concealment,"  said  the  general,  bow- 
ing him  out.  "  By  heavens  ! — but  I  feel  mean  to  enter  into  con- 
spiracy with  such  a  contemptible  traitor.  To  betray  his  friend 
and  benefactor  !  I  loathe  him  ;  yet  still  I  must,  perforce,  take 
advantage  of  the  reptile's  information."  And  he  sat  down  again 
and  wrote. 


Silence  was  around  the  rocky  mountain  pass  where  stood  the 
Alpine  hut.  Within,  there  sat  the  two  who  were  all  the  world  to 
each  other,  and  whose  love  burned  as  brightly  amid  the  glaciers 
as  it  would  have  done  amidst  the  gayest  scenes.  They  were  talk- 
ing of  the  little  Theodore,  who  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  the 
host  of  Saint  Leonard's  inn,  who  was  long  before  this  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  Suddenly  a  crackling  sound  was  heard  by  both,  as  if 
some  heavy  animal  had  pressed  the  snow  too  heavily  and  broken 
its  crisp  and  glittering  crust.  They  started  to  their  feet,  and 
the  slight  door  gave  way  before  a  heavy  stroke,  and  the  little 
room  was  filled  with  armed  men,  who  claimed  Andreas  as  their 
jirisoner. 

Bravely  did  Octavia  bear  up  under  the  heavy  burden.  It  was 
well  that  she  did  not  realize  the  full  penalty  of  that  law  under 
which  Andreas  was  to  suffer.  She  accompanied  him  unshrink- 
ingly to  Mantua,  whither  he  was  taken  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a 
court-martial.  The  decision  was  final,  and  then  came  the  terrible 
parting.  The  brave  heart  of  Andreas  Hofer  was  pierced  with  the 
Inillets  of  the  soldiery.  Before  the  sun  had  set,  Octavia  heard  of 
her  child's  death. 

In  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Innspruck,  Andreas  Hofer  lies 
buried,  for  so  willed  the  universal  voices  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
beside  him  lies  the  poor  broken  flower,  whose  tender  heart  was 
reached  through  his,  by  those  fearful  messengers  of  death. 

"  They  had  one  grave — one  louely  bridal  bed; 
No  friend — no  kinsman  there  u  tear  to  shed; 
His  name  liad  ceased — her  heart  outlived  each  tie, 
Once  more  to  look  on  tliat  dear  face — and  die." 

I    »■»   I 


Men  often  flourish  for  the  verj'  want  of  those  merits  for  which 
they  are  accidentally  rewarded. — Douglas  Jeriold. 
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THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  Dimu-B  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  rlmiuiing  story  of  Kast  and  West,  Unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
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THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or,  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 
.\  story  of  Koston  Hay  aud  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
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[I^  Betow  we  give  our  readers  a  very  beautiful  poem,  by  Mrss  Emily  R.  Page. 
The  theme  is  the  Old  Bridge  which  we  prefentea  in  our  lact  number,  in  the 
Mcmphromagoy;  Lake  feries  of  engravings.     The  entrance  to  the  covered 

bridge  is  ?ceu  just  beyond  the  cottage  home  of  the  poetesa. 

TH£  OLD  KRIDGE. 

BT   EMILT    R.    PAOB. 

Bowcred  at  either  arching  entrance 

By  a  wilderness  of  leaves. 
Clustering  o'er  the  slant  old  gables, 

And  the  brown  and  massy  eaves, 
Is  the  dear  old  bridge  which  often, 

Often  in  the  olden  time. 
Echoed  to  our  infant  footfalls 

And  our  voices'  ringing  chime. 

Where  from  out  the  narrow  windows 

We  have  wutclied  the  day  go  down, 
Till  the  air  was  full  of  twilight. 

Soft  and  shadowy  and  brown ; 
Till  the  river,  gliding  past  U8, 

Gloom  upon  its  bosom  wore, 
And  the  shadows,  deep  and  deeper, 

Crept  along  the  winding  shore; 
Tin  the  pale  young  moon  grew  brighter, 

And  the  Bilver-footcd  night 
Scattered  stars  along  the  pathway 

Of  the  eve's  departing  flight. 

0!  the  dear  old  bridge  has  echoed 

To  the  tread  of  many  feet 
Whose  sweet  music  long  has  slumbered, 

Muffled  in  the  winding  sheet. 
Many  voices,  too,  have  sounded. 

Clear,  and  soft  and  full  of  song. 
Like  the  ripple  of  a  bird  note, 

All  the  ringing  roof  along. 

But  the  silent  angel  hushed  them 

Many  weary  vears  agone ; 
Yet  an  echo  'mong  its  arches 

Seemeth  still  to  linger  on  ; 
And  as  now  within  its  shadow 

I  am  sitting  all  alone. 
Flows  the  river  down  beneath  me 

With  a  sad  and  ceaseless  moan, 
As  if  grieving  for  the  lost  ones— 

They  who  listened  long  ago. 
I^eaning  from  the  narrow  windows 

To  the  light  waves'  lulling  flow. 

And  the  elm-trees,  swaying  lightly, 

Let  their  shadowy  dimness  fall 
Far  in  on  the  frowning  columns 

And  along  the  darkened  wall, 
Like  the  shadows  which  have  drifted 

From  the  cold  and  solemn  tomb. 
Wrapping  up  my  glad.young  spirit 

In  the  mantle  of  their  gloom. 

And  the  golden-fingered  sunbeams. 

Sifting  througli  the  broken  roof. 
Weave  upon  the  dusty  flooring 

Here  and  there  their  shimmering  woof, 
Seeming  like  the  shining  vista 

Where  my  hopes  reposad  secure 
When  the  dew  of  life's  young  morning 

On  my  heart  lay  fresh  and  pure. 

Now.  though  years  have  swept  me  onward 

Down  the  hurrying  tide  of  time, 
Leaving  childhood  far  behind  me 

Like  a  plea.'iant  matin  chime. 
Yet  from  youth's  deserted  gardens 

I  am  gathering  up  the  flowers 
Whose  sweet  fragrance  floateth  to  me, 

Cheering  all  the  passing  hours. 

With  the  sunshine  round  about  me 

Bright  and  glad  as  long  ago, 
And  the  river  down  beneath  me 

With  its  .soft  continuous  flow. 
With  the  old  familiar  places 

All  about  me,  everywhere, 
Come  again  the  pleasant  faces 

That  made  earth  so  bright  and  fair. 
And  as  then,  each  passing  cloudlet 

Seems  to  wear  a  golden  edge, 
A?  I  muse  within  the  shadow 

Falling  from  the  dear  old  bridge. 

4    ^•^^    > 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    BLIND    MOTHER. 

BY    MRS.    AONES    L.    CRUIKSHANK. 

[continued  from  page  87.] 

It  was  with  painful  feelings  that  I  listened  one  day  to  aunt's 
pleading's  in  favor  of  the  suit  of  a  neighbor's  son,  who  had  for 
some  weeks  past  made  our  house  the  scene  of  frequent  visits. 
Imagining  that  I  treated  his  addresses  with  coldness  on  her  ac- 
count, she  warmly  advocated  his  cause,  and  urged  mo  to  look  on 
liira  with  more  favor. 

"  I  had  a  different  plan  for  you  once,  dear  Mary,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  Providence  saw  fit  to  deny  my  prayer,  and  now  if  you  can 
love  this  young  man,  there  is  nothing  to  give  me  greater  happi- 
ness. For  a  few  years  you  will  both  remain  here  with  me,  for  the 
farm  needs  the  care  of  one  experienced  like  him ;  and  by-and-by, 
when  Fred  is  old  enough  to  take  charge  himself,  James  Morton 
will  have  a  house  of  his  own  to  take  you  to." 

I  knew  that  aunt  proposed  this  for  my  benefit;  but  the  man  and 
the  arrangement  were  altogether  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  and 
not  even  to  please  her  could  I  give  my  consent  to  anythino-  of  the 
kind.  I  was  well  assured  that  Morton  was  more  attached  to  tlic 
house  and  farm  than  he  was  to  me,  pertinacious  as  his  attentions 
had  been,  and  on  every  occasion  I  made  him  understand  that  his 


visits  to  our  house  were  unwelcome,  at  least  to  me.  His  deceitful 
smoothness  disappeared  at  last,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  man 
was  displa3-cd  when  he  threatened  to  make  me  repent  my  treat- 
ment of  him  by  spreading  abroad  injurious  reports  against  mc. 
His  throat  was  not  without  its  terrors  to  one  who  had  lived  all  her 
life  in  a  country  village,  but  even  his  hatred  was  better  than  his 
love,  and  I  dared  him  to  do  his  worst.  I  thought  with  bitter  re- 
gret of  the  noble  defender  I  had  lost  in  my  eldest  cousin,  one 
word  from  whom  would  have  silenced  this  bad  man ;  but  I  liad 
neither  father  nor  brother  now,  and  never  in  my  life  had  my  heart 
felt  so  cold  and  unfeeling  to  all  the  world. 

Christmas  was  at  hand,  but  it  brought  me  no  joy,  and  I  assisted 
the  girls  in  making  the  accustomed  preparations  quite  mechani- 
cally. Herbert  and  Maria  were  to  dine  with  us,  and  they  came 
early,  in  fact,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  former's  making  any 
delay  when  his  destination  was  our  house.  I  was  glad  for  the 
mother's  sake  that  wc  were  not  alone,  there  were  too  many  sad 
memories  connected  with  this  day  to  make  our  own  a  cheerful 
party.  But  Herbert's  good  humor  was  catching.  He  had  lost 
all  his  sadness  and  reserve,  and  under  the  sunshine  of  Bella's 
smile  became  a  far  different  person  from  what  I  had  first  known 
him.  Maria  said  his  health  was  daily  improving,  his  mental  con- 
tentment having  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  his  bodily  strength, 
and  she  felt  a  debt  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  young  fiancee, 
scarce  less  than  her  brother's. 

We  lingered  round  the  dinner-table  that  cold  Christmas  day 
and  listened  to  Herbert's  droll  stories  of  his  experiences  on  tliat 
day  in  other  years,  and  even  aunt  joined  in  the  laugh  his  quiet 
humor  called  forth.  He  was  describing  a  scene  in  a  Canadian 
forest  where  he  had  been  deer  hunting  with  some  young  officers 
and  an  Indian  guide.  They  had  run  out  of  provisions,  and  on 
Christmas  day  dined  on  bear  steaks,  without  bread  or  vegetable. 

"  Stephen  Paul,  our  Indian  friend,"  he  said,  "  tliickened  the 
gravy  with  sugar,  and  after  drinking  it  with  a.  great  relish,  pro- 
claimed that  a  '  little  of  that  was  very  good  too.' " 

Fred  was  greatly  amused  at  this  story,  and  while  we  were  yet 
commenting  on  Stephen  Paul's  epictircan  taste,  Lizzie  jumped  up, 
exclaiming  that  she  heard  stops  approaching.  She  ran  to  the 
door,  and  Herbert  was  answering  some  question  about  "  those 
glorious  Canadian  forests,"  when  we  heard  the  child  scream ; 
there  was  a  sound  of  hasty  feet  in  the  entry,  and  just  as  every 
one  sprung  up,  the  door  came  open  and  John  came  in.  I  knew 
iiim  instantly  in  spite  of  the  great  change  in  his  appearance,  but 
his  whole  thoughts  were  directed  to  one.  She  stood  leaning  her 
trembling  hands  on  the  chair  for  support,  and  terrified  at  the  con- 
fusion, but  another  second  and  lie  held  her  in  his  arms. 

"  O,  mother,  mother,  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again  !"  were 
the  first  words  ho  spoke. 

"  Nor  did  I  ever  think  to  hold  you  again  to  my  heart,  John,  my 
dear,  dear  son  !" 

He  could  not  let  her  go,  but  kissed  her  pale  cheek  again  and 
again,  s'ill  holding  her  in  his  arms,  while  Isabel  was  sobbing  on 
his  shoulder  and  Fred  in  vain  tried  to  attract  his  attention.  Her- 
bert led  his  weeping  sister  to  the  window,  for  her  tender  heart  was 
overflowing  with  sympathy ;  and  feeling  deathly  faint  and  sick  I 
stole  out  of  the  room.  In  the  entry  I  found  Lizzie  and  Captain 
Armstrong,  the  poor  child's  curls  all  tangled  and  damp  with  tears. 

"I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  any  more,  and  it  made  mo 
so  sorry,"  she  said,  with  a  great  effort  to  appear  calm. 

"  And  you  really  grieved  for  me,  my  little  Lizzie,  you  really 
would  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  never  come  back  ?  I  knew  John 
had  many  to  love  him,  but  I,  I  have  not  one,  no  sister,  no  mother, 
not  one  unless  it  be  yourself,  dear  child."  And  the  strong  man 
seemed  inclined  to  give  way  to  as  much  weakness  as  his  little 
companion. 

I  clasped  hands  silently  with  Captain  Armstrong,  and  passed 
into  the  kitchen,  the  neat,  pleasant  country  kitchen,  the  room  of 
all  others  in  the  liouse  where  I  had  most  missed  John.  I  leaned 
my  head  against  the  mantel  and  looked  into  the  fire,  with  a  throb- 
bing pain  in  head  and  heart  and  no  tears  to  give  relief.  It  was 
so  strange,  so  unreal,  this  sudden  return,  that  I  trembled  lest  I 
should  wake  and  find  it  all  a  dream.  I  could  not  think,  I  could 
not  move,  only  stand  there  and  look  into  the  fire  and  repeat  to 
myself,  "  He  has  come."  I  heard  Lizzie  and  the  captain  go  into 
the  parlor,  and  then  the  sound  of  all  their  voices  as  questions  and 
answers  passed  round ;  then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  door 
opened  and  shut,  and  I  knew  John  was  coniing  to  seek  me.  He 
crossed  the  passage,  came  in  and  shut  the  door,  and  still  I  could 
not  move  ;  not  until  he  spoke  was  the  spell  broken.  His  voice 
trembled  from  the  agitation  of  such  affecting  welcomes  as  he  had 
already  received  ;  but  he  did  not  understand  my  stillness  and 
silence. 

"  They  all  gather  round  me,  Mary,  with  a  kindness  which  makes 
me  a  boy  again,  all  but  you  ;  and  you,  who  were  the  last  to  say 
farewell,  have  not  yet  bid  me  welcome  home.  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  you,  of  all  the  household,  are  not  glad  to  see  me  !" 

"  So  glad,  John,  that  I  could  die  now,  having  nothing  more  to 
wish  for  on  earth." 

There  could  never  more  be  coldness  or  misunderstanding  be- 
tween my  cousin  John  and  myself  after  this.  Ho  stood  by  my 
side  looking  tlioughtfuUy  into  the  fire,  as  I  liad  done  a  few  min- 
utes before.  He  was  greatly  changed,  as  though  some  hard  trial 
had  crushed  out  all  the  boyish  impetuosity  which  had  character- 
ized his  younger  days.  He  looked  careworn  and  anxious  too,  far 
beyond  his  years,  and  reading  bis  tiice  as  I  did  tlien,  I  felt  that  he 
had  suffered  much  and  long.  He  had  grown  taller,  and  dark 
with  exposure  to  Eastern  skies,  bis  dress  was  far  from  neat  or 
carefully  put  on,  and  his  appearance  scarce  such  as  is  admissible 
to  polite  circles,  yet  did  I  think  him  then,  as  now,  the  hand- 
somest man  I  had  ever  beheld.     He  smiled  at  my  earnest  look. 


"  You  find  me  changed,  Mary,  but  my  heart  is  still  the  same 
When  I  went  away  you  were  too  young  to  understand  any  other 
feeling  than  the  sisterly  love  with  which  you  bad  ever  regarded 
me  ;  but  you  know  now  what  I  mean  when  I  tell  you  that  in  dan- 
ger and  sickness  and  suffering,  when  the  fever  pain  was  scorching 
my  brain,  or  the  wild  wave  threatened  to  sweep  me  to  destruction, 
it  was  of  you  that  I  thought,  your  voice  was  ever  speaking  to  me, 
your  name  ever  on  my  lips.  At  times  I  bad  a  strange  sensation 
of  some  one  near,  as  though  in  answer  to  my  own  silent  longing 
for  your  presence,  and  I  was  tempted  to  believe  that  your  feelings 
were  similar  to  my  own,  that  in  some  mysterious  manner  our 
spirits  conversed." 

I  cannot  express  the  joy  it  was  to  me  to  find  how  similarly  we 
thought  on  this  subject,  by  so  many  people  laughed  at  as  tlie  freak 
of  romantic  imagination  ;  but  John  was  not  romantic  nor  foolish, 
only  very  earnest  and  truthful,  and  I  knew  bo  understood  the 
mystery. 

"  I  am  not  the  only  one  the  past  four  years  has  changed,  Mary," 
he  said.  "  Your  childhood  gave  but  little  promise  of  the  good 
looks  you  possess  now ;  or  it  may  be  that  I  have  seen  so  few  wo- 
men in  my  travels  that  in  my  eyes  you  have  charms  not  really 
your  own." 

I  thanked  him  for  the  compliment. 

"  Not  a  compliment  at  all,  don't  say  that,  you  know  I  never 
liked  them  as  a  boy,  for  they  are  usually  false.  Between  you  and 
me  there  must  be  nothing  but  truth  ;  we  never  deceived  each  other 
as  children,  let  us  not  do  so  now.  Mary,  you  remember  when  wo 
used  to  play  under  the  birch  trees  by  the  brook  side,  and  I  put  my 
arm  round  you  one  day  and  asked  you  if  you  would  be  my  wife 
when  we  grew  up  ?  I  was  a  little  fellow  then,  and  you  scarce 
better  than  a  baby,  but  I  meant  it,  Rlary,  with  as  much  sincerity 
as  I  mean  it  now,  when  I  again  ask  you  the  same  question." 

I  don't  know  now  what  answer  I  made,  doubtless  it  was  noth- 
ing very  sensible,  but  he  was  well  content. 

I  have  but  little  space  left  to  tell  of  all  the  happiness  which  the 
dear  old  farmhouse  witnessed  on  the  incommg  of  the  year.  Isabel 
and  I  wore  married  at  home,  on  the  same  day,  and  when  Herbert 
bore  his  bride  away  John's  mother  clasped  me  to  her  heart  and 
called  me  daughter.  Our  little  Lizzie  was  very  proud  of  her 
office  of  bridesmaid,  and  very  friendly  with  John's  friend,  the 
captain,  who  made  her  cry  while  he  was  describing  how  they  were 
both  ill  with  the  fever  in  Calcutta,  with  no  one  to  wait  on  them  or 
bring  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  raging  thirst.  And  then  he  told 
how  John  left  his  own  bed  to  nurse  him  well,  bathing  his  poor 
burning  head  and  giving  him  all  the  nice  cool  fruit  that  was 
brought  for  both,  and  at  last  saved  his  life.  And  here  the  cap- 
tain's voice  grew  very  husky,  and  both  John  and  ho  got  up  and 
shook  hands  with  a  long,  lingering  clasp  that  told  us  more  than 
all  they  could  have  said.  But  this  was  half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
and  there  is  another  tie  to  bind  them  now,  for  our  Lizzie  no 
longer  makes  sunshine  and  music  under  the  old  roof,  but  has  gone 
to  be  our  brother  Armstrong's  darling  wife. 

I  think  Maria  and  her  stately  husband  were  rather  scandalized 
the  other  day  when  we  all  went  in  unexpectedly  and  found  the 
little  wife  sitting  on  her  husband's  knee,  iutent  on  one  of  the  sea 
stories  which  ho  is  never  tired  of  telling  nor  she  of  listening  to, 
and  before  they  went  away  they  were  fully  convinced  that  all  the 
petting  which  Lizzie  received  from  each  member  of  the  family  in 
her  childhood  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  worshipping 
love  of  her  husband.  He  is  more  than  sixteen  years  her  senior 
and  nearly  twice  her  height,  yet  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  never  saw 
a  couple  whom  I  thought  more  beautifully  suited  to  each  other 
than  they  are. 

Herbert  and  Isabel  have  so  far  passed  a  calm,  unruffled  life ;  ho 
will  never  have  robust  health,  but  their  beautiful,  rosy  children 
have  inherited  none  of  his  weakness.  They  make  a  merry  party 
when  they  visit  us  in  the  old  farmhouse,  and  the  little  Lawrences 
are  no  loss  dear  to  their  blind  grandmother,  whom  they  all  idolize, 
than  are  the  children  of  the  household,  the  little  ones  who  call 
John  father.  Around  the  old  house  and  the  beloved  mother  the 
warmest  affections  of  the  various  families  centre,  and  few  days 
pass  in  which  she  does  not  receive  a  visit  from  one  or  more  of  her 
children.  Fred  is  in  business  in  a  neighboring  town;  be  ex- 
presses himself  as  sick  of  the  fancy  for  getting  married  since 
Lizzie  loft  us,  but  if  report  speaks  true,  it  will  not  bo  long  before 
he  follows  the  good  example  the  others  have  set  before  him. 


POlSOKOt'S  SNAKES. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  poisonous  snakes  are  much 
troubled,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  poi-'^onbladder  be- 
ing surcharged  ;  and  that  thus,  being  anxious  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  poison  by  biting  something  soft,  and  the^eby  pressing  it 
out,  they  naturally  seize  the  first  thing  which  their  instinct  tells 
them  will  not  injure  their  poisonous  fangs.  Two  instances  that 
occurred  at  Natal  appear  to  bear  out  the  theory.  A  Hottentot 
was  crossing  tlie  Mool  River  drift,  another  man  following  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear.  The  last  man  saw  a  snake  dart  out  from 
some  rocks,  seize  the  first  Hottentot  by  the  leg,  and  glide  back 
again.  The  bitten  man  died  within  a  sliort  time  of  receiving  the 
bite.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  man  at  the  Koyal  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  who,  when  far  up  the  countrj'  with  his  master,  and 
walking  near  the  wagons,  perceived  a  puff-adder  spring  at  his 
face.  He  suddenly  lowered  his  head,  and  the  snake  wound  it- 
self round  his  wide-awake  hat.  The  man  knocked  the  bat  off, 
and  the  snake  was  immediately  shot  by  a  looker-on. — Drui/son's 
Sporting  iScenes  among  the  Kaffirs. 
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SNAKE  CHAKMING. 

As  we  strolled  through  the  market  place,  we  met  a  party  of 
Eisowy,  or  snake-charmei's  ;  they  consisted  of  four  Soosys,  or  na- 
tives of  the  province  of  Soos ;  three  of  whom  were  musicians,  their 
instruments  being  long  rude  canes,  resembling  in  form  a  flute,  but 
open  at  both  ends,  into  one  of  which  the  performer  blew,  producing 
melancholy  but  pleasing  notes.  We  invited  the  Eisowy  to  exhibit 
their  snakes,  to  which  they  readily  assented.  They  commenced 
by  raising  up  their  hands  as  if  they  were  holding  up  a  book,  mut- 
tering in  unison  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Deity,  and  calling  upon 
Seedna  Eiser,  who  in  Morocco  is  hold  as  the  patron  saint  of  the 
snake-charmers. 

Having  concluded  this  invocation,  the  snake-charmer  danced  in 
rapid  whirls,  which  no  Strauss  could  have  kept  time  to,  around  the 
basket  containing  the  reptiles.  This  basket  was  made  of  cane- 
work  covered  with  goat's-skin.  Stopping  suddenly,  the  snake- 
charmer  thrust  his  bare  arm  into  the  basket,  and  pulled  out  a  large 
black  cobra  capella,  or  hooded  snake.  This  he  handled  as  if  it 
had  been  his  turban,  and  proceeded  to  twine  it  around  his  head, 
dancing  as  before,  whilst  the  reptile  seemed  to  obey  his  wishes  by 
preserving  its  position  on  his  head.  The  cobra  was  then  placed 
on  the  ground,  and,  standing  erect  on  its  tail,  moved  its  head  to 
and  fro,  apparently  keeping  time  to  the  music.  Now  whirling 
round  in  circles  still  more  rapidly  than  before,  the  Eisowy  again 
put  hia  hand  into  the  basket,  and  pulled  out  successively  and 
placed  on  the  ground  two  very  poisonous  species  of  serpents,  na- 
tives of  the  desert  of  Soos,  called  Ifffa.  They  were  of  a  mottled 
color,  with  black  spots ;  thick  in  the  body,  and  not  above  two  feet 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  long.  The  name  leffa  is  given,  I  imagine, 
by  the  Mongrebbin  Arabs  to  this  kind  of  serpent,  from  their  re- 


tottered  and  fell  dead.  Its  flesh  became  shortly  afterwards  of  a 
blueish  hue.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  after  this  I  declined 
handling  the  leffa. — Hay's  Barhary. 


THE  LEVEE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

From  our  numerous  illustrations,  given  from  time  to  time,  our 
readers  must  needs  be  pretty  familiar  with  out-door  life  in  the  Cres- 
cent City.  The  accompanying  picture  conveys  a  lively  idea  of  the 
Levee,  a  most  interesting  and  peculiar  feature  of  that  commercial 
emporium.  The  site  of  New  Orleans  is  on  an  inclined  plane, 
descending  very  gradually  from  the  margin  of  the  river  to  the 
swamps  in  the  rear.  When  the  river  is  full,  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter is  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  at  any 
stage  it  is  above  the  swamps  in  the  rear  of  the  back  streets.  To 
prevent  inundation,  an  artificial  embankment  called  the  Leoee,  has 
been  built  upon  the  river,  at  a  great  expense,  extending  from  Fort 
Plaqueraine,  forty-three  miles  below  the  city,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  above  it,  four  foet  high  and  fifteen  feot  bro:id. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  city  it  affords  an  agreeable  promenade. 
Nothing  can  present  a  more  animated  scene  during  the  busy  sea- 
son of  the  year,  than  the  Levee  at  New  Orleans,  from  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  vessels  and  steamboats,  and  the  passing  in  all 
directions  of  a  countless  number  of  drays,  transporting  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  all  the  varied  and  immjnrte  produi;ts  of  the 
great  western  valley.  The  position  of  the  city,  as  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any  in  our  coun- 
try. The  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  brings  to  it  as  a  market, 
the  products  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  miles  of  navigation  ; 
nor  is  it  possible  yet  to  conjecture  how  vast  this  trade  must  be- 
come when  the  resources  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  shall  be 


four  wards,  commenced  lighting  it,  employed  watchmen,  erected 
fortifications,  and  organized  the  militia.  The  cession  of  Louisiana 
by  Spain  to  France  occurred  in  1801,  and  in  1803  it  was  pur- 
chased of  the  latter  power  by  the  United  States.  From  this  date, 
when  the  city  contained  but  8000  inhabitants,  its  rapid  growth  may 
be  reckoned.  In  1804,  it  was  made  a  port  of  entry  and  delivery ; 
and  in  1805  received  a  city  charter. 


<  »■»  t 


INGENIOUS  DEVICE  OF  A  HIGHLAND  SOLDIER. 

In  the  year  1700,  several  soldiers  of  a  British  regiment,  at  that 
time  stationed  in  this  country,  a  regiment  commonly  known  as 
"Montgomery's  Highlanders,"  were  taken  in  ambush  one  day, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
where  the  regiment  had  been  sent  to  chastise  that  tribe  for  certain 
depredations  and  cruelties  they  had  committed.  One  after  an- 
other of  these  poor  fellows  was  put  to  death,  with  all  the  pro- 
longed torture  and  barbarous  cruelty  which  the  savages  into  whose 
hands  they  had  fallen,  could  devise.  Allen  Macpherson,  one  of 
their  number,  having  witnessed  the  fate  of  several  of  his  comrades, 
and  seeing  the  Indians  preparing  to  give  him  his  turn  next,  fell 
upon  the  following  scheme  to  disappoint  the  savages,  and  deprive 
tliem  of  their  anticipated  gratification  in  his  torture.  He  gave  the 
Indians  to  understand  by  signs,  that  he  had  something  of  great 
importance  to  communicate  to  them  before  he  should  be  put  to 
death.  An  interpreter  was  procured,  and  through  him  Macpher- 
son informed  them  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  charm  of  great 
value,  and  now  that  he  was  about  to  die,  he  did  not  wish  to  leave 
the  world  without  imparting  the  secret  to  those  who  were  to  re- 
main in  it.  He  informed  them  that  the  knowledge  would  render 
their  warriors  invulnerable  and  their  tribe  invincible.      Having 


semblance,  when  in  the  act  of  darting  at  their  prey,  to  the  Arabic 
letter  fa,  le  being  merely  the  arti<'lc  transposed.  These  ro|)tiles 
proved  more  active  and  less  docile  than  the  cobra ;  for,  half  coiled 
ajtd  holding  their  heads  in  a  slanting  jiosition  ready  for  an  attack, 
they  watched  with  sparkling  eyes  tlie  movements  of  the  charmer, 
darting  at  him  with  open  jaws  every  now  and  then,  as  he  ventured 
within  their  reach,  and  throwing  forward  their  body  with  nmaring 
velocity,  whilst  their  tail  appeared  to  remain  on  the  s;iiiic-  s|n)t, 
and  then  recoiling  back  agam.  The  Eisowy  warded  off  wiih  his 
long  haik  the  attacks  which  they  made  upon  his  bare  legs,  and  the 
leffas  seemed  to  expend  their  venom  upon  the  garment. 

Now,  calling  upon  Seedna  Eiser,  be  seiised  hold  of  one  of  the 
two  serpents  by  the  nnpe  of  the  neck,  and  danced  round  ^\itll  ii; 
then  opening  its  jaws  with  a  small  stick,  he  displayed  to  the 
spectators  the  fangs,  from  which  tliere  oozed  a  white  and  oily 
substance.  He  then  put  the  leffa  to  his  arm,  which  it  immediately 
seized  with  its  teeth,  the  man  making  hideous  contortions,  as  if  in 
pain,  whirling  rapidly  around  and  calling  on  his  patron  saint.  The 
reptile  continued  its  hite  until  the  Eisowy  took  it  off,  and  showed 
us  the  blood  which  it  had  drawn.  Having  put  the  leffa  down,  he 
then  put  the  bitten  part  of  his  arm  into  his  mouth,  and  pressing  it 
with  liis  teeth,  danced  for  several  minutes,  whilst  the  music  played 
more  rapidly  than  ever,  till,  apparently  being  quite  exhausted,  he 
again  halted.  Conceiving  that  the  whole  was  a  trick,  that  the 
leffa  had  been  bereft  of  its  poison,  and  that  its  bite  coiiseijucntly 
would  be  harmless,  I  requested  to  be  allowed  to  handle  the  serpent. 

"Are  you  an  Ei.sowy  '."  asked  the  man  of  Soos;  "or  have  you 
steady  faith  in  the  power  of  our  saint  f" 

I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  if  the  snake  bites  vou,  your  hour  is  come. 
Rring  me  a  fowl,  or  any  animal,  and  I  will  give  you  sure  proof  ere 
you  attempt  to  touch  a  Icfia." 

A  fowl  was  brought,  and  part  of  the  feathers  having  been 
p'liikcil,  llie  serpent  was  again  taken  up  by  the  cliarmer,  and  al- 
Idhim)  to  hite  the  fowl  lor  an  insiant.  The  bird  was  juit  on  the 
ground,  anil  after  running  around  a<  if  in  a  lit  lor  ;iU)iu  a  niiiiutc, 


THE    LEVEE,    AT   NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA. 

fully  developed.  To  expedite  the  passage  of  ships  to  and  from 
the  gulf,  large  and  powerful  steam  tow-boats  are  employed,  some 
of  which  will  take  several  large  vessels  in  their  train.  It  is  curi- 
ous, in  the  case  of  Now  Orleans,  as,  indeed,  with  all  the  cities  of 
our  confederacy,  to  contrast  its  present  splendor  and  greatness 
with  the  recent  insignificance  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since  it  was  commenced.  It  was  laid  out  in  1717, 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  a  man,  by  the  way,  who  least 
deserved  honors  of  any  kind.  In  consequence,  however,  of  an 
extraordinary  rise  of  the  Mississippi,  a  year  or  two  later,  the  spot 
on  which  several  buildings  had  '.)een  erected  was  overflowed,  and 
the  enterprise,  under  this  discouragement,  was  for  a  time  aban- 
doned. Inl72i,  the  settlement  was  again  commenced  with  the 
view  of  making  it  the  chief  town  of  the  province.  The  next  year, 
when  Charlevoix  arrived  from  Canada,  by  way  of  the  river,  the 
plain  contained  about  one  hundred  miserable  huts,  huddled  to- 
gether without  the  slightest  attempt  at  regularity,  two  or  three 
dwellings  of  larger  size  and  some  pretensions  to  neatness  and 
comfort,  a  shabby  structure  occupied  as  a  chapel,  a  shed  converted 
into  a  bouse  of  jirayer,  one  large  wooden  warehouse,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  one  hundred  souls.  Soon  after  Charlevoix's  visit, 
an  ac<i'ssion  was  made  to  the  population  by  the  arrival  of  a  com- 
))any  of  (icrnians,  whose  descendants  still  remain,  occupying  what 
is  called  the  German  coast.  In  1727,  the  Jesuits  and  Ursuline 
nuns  arrived  and  were  accommodated  on  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Mary.  In  1704,  British  vessels  began  to  visit  New 
Orleans  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants.  The  exports  during  the 
last  year  of  its  subjection  to  France  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  In  178.'),  the  population  of  the  city  proper  was  4980. 
Three  years  afterwards  it  received  a  severe  check  in  a  calamitous 
fire  which  consumed  more  than  a  thousand  houses.  In  1791, 
academies  and  schools  were  opcncil  by  some  of  the  immigrants,  cdu- 
i-uliDii  having  ))reviously  l)een  in  the  h:inds  of  the  priesus  and  luins. 
In  1792  Itaron  Caroiidrlet  arrived,  and  IninuMliately  set  himself 
:<l.iiiit  orguniz  iig  ihe  iiiii;ii('j,iid  aDHIrs.      lie  divldi'd   th<;  city  into 


thus  excited  their  curiosity  to  a  high  degree,  he  proceeded  to  toll 
them  that  the  secret  he  would  impart  was,  that  a  cert.ain  medicine, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  he  would  instruct  them  if  they  spared 
his  life  for  a  few  moments,  would,  when  applied  to  the  skin  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  render  it  impervious  to  the  stroke  of  the 
sharpest  weapon,  in  the  hands  of  the  strongest  man.  This  extra- 
ordinary medicine,  he  said,  consisted  of  a  compound  of  certain 
herbs  which  grew  in  their  woods;  if  they  would  allow  him  to  go, 
with  a  guard  over  him,  to  the  nearest  wood  to  collect  the  proper 
plants,  he  would  prepare  the  medicine,  and  also  instruct  them  in 
its  preparation.  He  also  told  them  that  he  would  immediately 
put  the  efficacy  of  this  invaluable  secret  to  the  most  satisfiK'tory 
test  upon  himself;  that  by  rubbing  his  neck  with  this  wonderful 
preparation,  he  would  defy  the  strongest  warrior  among  them  to 
pierce  his  skin  with  the  sharpest  tomahawk. 

This  story  readily  worked  upon  the  superstitious  credulity  of 
the  Indians,  and  in  their  eager  desire  to  obtain  the  valuable  secret, 
the  request  of  the  Highlander  was  instantly  complied  with.  Mac- 
pherson set  off  to  the  woods  under  a  strong  escort,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  such  plants  as  he  chose  to  pick  up.  Having  boiled 
the  herbs,  ho  rubbed  his  neck  with  the  decoction,  and  laying  his 
head  upon  a  log  of  wood,  he  desired  the  strongest  man  amongst 
them  to  strike  at  his  neck  with  his  tomahawk,  with  all  his  might. 
lie  assured  them  that  they  would  find  that  the  blow  would  not 
make  the  smallest  impression.  A  warrior  of  immense  strengtii 
was  selected  for  the  experiment;  and  aiming  a  blow  with  all  his 
might,  the  Indian  cut  with  such  force  that  Macphcrsoii's  head 
flew  off  to  the  distance  of  several  yards.  The  Cherokccs  stood 
gazing  at  each  other  in  silent  amazement  at  their  own  credulity, 
but  they  admired  the  ingenuity  and  address  with  which  their 
prisoner  had  escaped  the  death  of  lingering  torture  which  they 
had  prepared  for  him  ;  and  instead  of  being  enraged  at  this  es- 
cape of  their  victim  out  of  their  clutches,  it  is  recorded  that  they 
wore  so  pleased  with  the  cleverness  of  the  stratagem,  that  they 
refrained  from  inflicting  further  cruelties  upon  the  remaining 
prisoners. — American  Scottish  Journal. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  11— Albumen  alone,  or  a  strong  solution  of  gum.  will  give  a  good  gloat. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  isinglass  used  in  solution,  the  white  of 
one  egg  bent  up  and  mixed  with  it  will  be  sufBcicnt  for  a  good  sized  sheet 
of  paper. 

A.  M— The  Alligator-Pear  Is  a  West  Indian  fruit  resembling  a  pear  In  shape. 
It  is  of  very  large  size,  and  usually  weighs  from  one  to  two  pounds.  "Witliin 
its  rind  there  is  a  >ellow  butyracenus  substance,  which,  when  the  fruit  is 
perfectly  ripe,  constitutes  an  agreeable  article  of  food. 

J.  C. — InEngland,  the  practice  of  erecting  vaults  in  chancels,  and  under  the 
altars,  was  begun  by  I^nnfranc.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  re-built 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  year  1075. 

EqursTRiAN. — The  date  at  which  spurs  were  invented  or  first  introduced  is 
not  iinown.  The  ancient  Greeks  wera  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  spur, 
and  had  coverings  for  their  legs  similar  to  modem  boots — indeed,  the  leath- 
ern boot,  with  the  top  turned  down,  appears  on  one  of  the  young  horsemen 
among  the  Elgin  Marbles.  That  the  Romans  had  spurs,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  Augustan  age,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  sevenil  of  their  writers. 
Cicero  uses  the  word  cnUar  to  signify  a  spur.  He  also  uses  the  word  meta- 
phorically, as  '-this  man  wants  a  bridle;  that  one,  a  spur."'  The  word 
spur  is  likewise  used  metaphorically  by  several  of  our  early  English  writers. 
Thus  Spenser,  in  the  •'  Teares  of  the  Muses,''  says  : 

"  Or  who  would  ever  cure  to  do  brave  deed, 
Or  strive  in  virtue  others  to  excel. 
If  none  should  yield  him  his  deserved  meed: 
Due  prai.se,  that  is  the  spur  of  doing  well?" 

Scribbler. — The  earliest  historical  record  of  the  appointment  of  a  Poet  Iau- 
reate  at  the  English  court,  appears  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  dis- 
tinction was  conferred  on  Jolin  Kay.  who.  though  he  has  left  us  none  of 
his  poetic  compositions,  has  given  to  the  world  a  translation  of  the  *'  Siege 
of  Rhodes,"'  from  the  Latin.  This  work  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  styling 
himself ''hys  humble  Poet  Laureate." 

H.  B. — A  good  cement  for  broken  china  consists  of  gum  acacia  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  as  much  plaster  of  Paris  being  added  as  will  form  a  thick 
paste.  The  proportions  of  the  gum  and  water  are  half  an  ounce  of  the  for- 
mer to  a  wine-glassful  of  the  latter.  Apply  the  paste  with  a  brush  to  the 
fractured  parts. 

0  B  — The  dromedary  is  somc^times  called  also  the  Arabian  camel.  It  has 
one  hunch  or  protuberance  on  its  hack,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from 
the  Bactrian  camel,  which  has  two  hunches.  It  has  four  callous  protube- 
rances on  the  fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  bind  ones.  The  dromedary  is  a 
common  beast  of  burden  in  Egypt.  8\ria  and  the  neighboring  countries. 

Scholiast. — Maunday,  or  Sherc  Thursday,  is  always  the  Thursday  before 
Easter.  The  word  Maunday,  we  imagine,  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  mawnrf.  or  mavnfts,  a  basket,  subsequently  used  for  any  gift  or  olTer- 
ing  contained  in  a  basket;  so  that  Maunday  Thursday — the  day  on  which 
the  royal  alms  are  distributed — is  so  named  from  the  niaunds  in  which  the 
alms  were  placed. 


Bai.i.ou's  Dollar  Maoazine. — This  is  the  clieapest  magazine 
puMishcd  in  the  world  !  Enclose  one  floUar  to  ti.'<,  and  it  will  be 
sent  to  j'ou  regularly  for  a  whole  j'car,  making  two  large  illustrat- 
ed volumes  of  over  1200  pages  per  annum  !  The  people  are  our 
customers,  and  we  care  not  that  the  old  ,<tylc  of  pul)lishcr3  exclaim, 
"  Too  cheap  !  too  cheap  !" 

Trains  lighted  by  Gas. — The  night  trains  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  lighted  by  gas.  Each  car  is  fitted  with 
a  cylinder  containing  a  sufficicntquanlity  of  gasfor  the  trip.  The 
cost  of  lighting  each  car  is  but  ten  cent.s  against  fifty  cents  under 
the  old  regime  of  sperm  candles. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Bav.arian  beer,  instead  of  wine,  is  now  imbibed   in  Paris, 
by  citizens,  workingmen,  students,  idlers,  in  short,  hy  all  classes. 

....  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  mob  hung  a  man  named  Baker,  for 
murdering  City  Marshal  Beard  while  trying  to  arrest  him. 

....   A  letter  from  Rhodes  complains  of  the  pirates.     Robbers 
who  infest  Rhodes  should  bo  called  highwaymen. 

....   The  number  of  Indians  in  the  Canadian  provinces  is  about 
20,000,  exclusive  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  North. 

....   The  schoolmaster  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  manu- 
facturer— because  he  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  minds. 

....   The  temperance  people  of  New  Bedford  are  agitating  the 
question  of  establishing  a  home  for  the  fallen  in  that  city. 

....   The  following  contains  the  alphaliet: — "John  P.  Brady 
gave  me  a  black  walnut  box  of  quite  a  small  size." 

....   Another  theatre,  with  a  lager  bier  garden  attached  to  it, 
has  been  opened  for  the  Teutons,  in  the  Bowery,  New  York. 

....  Anger,  like  a  hurricane  on  the  ocean,  rolls  the  heavy 
surges  of  affliction  over  the  tempest-tossed  soul. 

A  batch  of  Ojibway  Indians,  got  up  with  a  total  disregard 

of  the  cost  of  feathers  and  red  ochre,  have  been  in  New  York. 

The  transformation  of  sailing  vessels  into  steamers  is  go- 
ing on  with  great  rapidity  in  the  French  shipyards. 

....   The  late  calamitous  fire  in  the  London  docks  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  £150,000. 

An   irritable  man  is  like  a  hedge-hog  rolled  up  the  wrong 

way,  and  pierced  by  his  own  prickles. 

A  professor  was  lately  removed  from  office,  because  he 

regulated  the  astronomical  clock  to  keep  mean  time. 

A  Mr.  Cole,  of  Quebec,  is  said  to  have  invented  a  ma- 
chine, by  which  one  man  alone  can  raise  a  weight  of  6000  pounds. 

The  lava  streams  from  Vesuvius,  though  presenting  a 

fine  spectacle  to  tourists,  have  been  very  destructive  to  property. 

It  is  intended  to  inaugurate  the  new  monument  to  Brock, 

on  Queenstown  Heights,  on  the  13th  of  October  next. 

The  London  Times  is  now  printed  on  beet  paper,  making 

a  saving  in  expense  of  $100,000  a  year. 

....  If  rats  will  not  come   into  your  traps,  drop  a  little  oil  of 
rhodium  in  them — that  will  fetch  them. 

.   The  Pope  of  Rome  has  increased  the  number  ot  his  cor- 
vettes from  two  to  ten — (|uite  a  little  navy ! 

....  Ahmed  Pacha,  lately  drowned  in  the  Nile,  left  -5100  000 
to  the  person  who  taught  him  Erench  in  Paris. 

....  The  "  Putrid  River  "  is  the  name  now  commonly  given, 
in  London,  to  the  once  "  Silver  Thames." 


THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

The  beauty  of  the  Circassian  women  has  long  been  known  to 
fame,  and  has  attracted  a  romantic  interest  to  the  country  of  their 
birth.  The  harems  of  the  East  are  supplied  with  their  beautiful 
dolls  from  the  region  of  country  about  the  Caucasian  Mountains, 
occupying  the  space  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Cir- 
cassia,  in  a  general  sense,  includes  all  this  territory,  though  there 
are  several  distinct  provinces,  or  states,  occupied  by  seventeen 
different  tribes,  which  are  subdivided  into  many  clans.  The 
strongest  and  most  prominent  of  these  tribes  are  the  Tcherkess, 
which  occupy  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Caucasian  range. 
It  is  from  the  name  of  these  tribes  that  the  word  Circassia  is  de- 
rived. The  population  of  this  region  of  country  is  estimated  at 
about  two  millions  of  people.  They  are  in  nominal  subjection  to 
Russia,  though  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  against  the  czar,  and 
being  a  fierce  and  powerful  race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  they  op- 
pose a  formidable  resistance  to  the  Rnssian  troops,  often  holding 
them  at  bay,  and  sometimes  gaining  complete  victories  over  them. 
Even  the  all-conquering  Timour  the  Tartar  could  not  subdue 
them  in  other  days.  The  province  of  Georgia,  on  the  southern 
tide  of  the  mountain  range,  being  further  removed  from  the 
Russian  frontier,  enjoys  a  comparative  exemption  from  this  per- 
petual strife.  It  is  from  this  section  that  many  of  the  female 
slaves  arc  carried,  who  are  purchased  for  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
markets. 

The  Caucasian,  with  a  complacent  self-flattery,  is  adopted  by 
European  writers  a»  the  highest  type  of  the  human  race.  Physi- 
cally it  is  so,  and  the  experience  of  centuries  has  proved  that  it  is 
full  as  well  adapted  for  high  moral  and  intellectual  development, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  as  any  other.  In  tlie  home  of  its 
birth,  however,  among  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  it  does  not 
present  any  very  encouraging  traits,  cither  moral,  social  or  intel- 
lectual. Its  daughters  are  reared  up  for  sale  in  foreign  markets, 
and  symmetry  of  form,  fairness  of  complexion,  and  beauty  ot 
features,  are  encouraged  simply  as  available  qualities  for  com- 
manding a  price.  Parental  or  fraternal  affection  has  no  part  or 
lot  in  the  matter,  and  the  only  parental  aspiration  which  is  in- 
dulged in,  is,  that  the  young  female  may  please  the  eye  of  the 
Jew  merchant,  and  bring  a  handsome  price.  As  for  life  among 
the  Circassians,  "  there  is  nothing  in  it,"  as  the  used-up  man  says 
in  the  play.  They  subsist  chiefly  by  plundering  their  neighbors, 
do  but  little  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  burrow  in  the  most  filthy, 
ill-constructed  and  contracted  hovels.  They  live  upon  the  coarsest 
and  most  unsavory  food.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  females  do  not  object  to  being  sold,  but  rather 
anticipate  the  event  with  pleasure,  as  a  certain  prospect  of  im- 
proving their  physical  condition.  They  all  have  the  hope  of  be- 
coming the  wives  of  pachas  and  grandees. 

The  trade  in  Circassian  slaves  has  been  interdicted  by  the  present 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  yet  it  is  still  carried  on  in  a  covert  m.tnncr,  and 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  heretofore.  The  price  paid  by  the  Turks 
for  these  females,  varies  according  to  their  attr.ictions,  hut  usually 
ranges  from  one  hundred  to  two  Iiundred  dollars.  The  personal 
attractions  are  all  that  are  sought  for,  in  this  traffic  ;  intellectual 
culture  being  a  bore  to  the  stolid  Turk,  even  were  it  possible  to 
find  it  in  these  puppets  of  the  h.arcm.  The  solo  accomplishments 
of  the  Circassian  females  consist  in  embroidering,  nccdlc-work 
and  weaving;  reading  and  writing  being  mostly  unknown  among 
them.  The  religion  of  all  the  Circassian  tribes  i.'  for  the  most 
l>art  Mahometan,  though  some  few  arc  converts,  under  Russian 
influence,  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  Mahometan  religion  is  an 
indispensable  arrangement  with  the  slave-raisers,  because  it  places 
their  daughters  in  free  communion  with  their  future  Turkish 
masters.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Turks  will  hold  no  domestic 
relations  with  infidels  ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  we  may  see  the  way 
open  for  the  ultimate  abolition  of  this  disgusting  traffic  in  female 
beauty,  by  the  conversion  of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  by  Russia,  to 
the  Greek  Church. 


Photographic  Art. — The  strides  towards  perfection  which 
are  being  accomplished  in  this  brilliant  department  ot  art,  chal- 
lenge universal  admiration ;  and  all  persons  of  taste  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  means  to  procure  copies  of  such  brilliant  and 
costly  works  as  have  heretofore  been  hardly  within  their  reach,  on 
account  of  their  cost.  Individual  portraits  have  been  brought  so 
nearly  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Masury,  at  his  fine  establishment.  No. 
289  Washington  Street,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this 
department.  Here  also  fine  and  beautiful  copies  are  made  of  rich 
engravings,  statuary,  etc.,  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  photographic 
art  is  one  of  wonderful  excellence ;  and  Mr.  Masury  is  certainly 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  an  operator — long  experience, 
patient  experiment,  and  much  foreign  travel,  all  having  conduced 
to  his  complete  success. 


I  »»»  » 


Poetry  and  Prose. — A  poor  poet,  just  as  he  had  finished  a 
favorite  production  at  midnight,  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  ecstasy, 
that  he  felt  his  head  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  glory.  He  was  not 
long  in  realizing  that  his  head  had  caught  fire.  This  reminds  us 
of  Hogarth's  politician,  reading  a  newspaper,  unconscious  that  the 
candle  he  holds  in  his  hand  has  set  his  hat  and  wig  on  fire. 


«  »»»  > 


Royal  Marriages. — Royal  marriages  are  queer  things.  The 
young  queen  of  Portugal  was  lately  married  by  proxy  in  her  Ger- 
man home,  then  went  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  where  she  had 
a  good  time,  and  then  leisurely  sailed  for  Lisbon  to  meet  a  hus- 
band she  had  never  seen. 

<  ».»  » 

English  Journalism. — English  editors  pride  themselves  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  compositions,  but  the  following  sentence  ap- 
pears in  the  columns  of  a  Liverpool  paper  : — "  The  corporation 
are  about  to  build  two  free  schools,  one  of  which  is  finished." 


THE  GIPSEY  WIDOW  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 

The  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  last  page  is  strik- 
ing and  well  drawn.  It  represents  a  gipsey  woman  who  ha«  re- 
cently lost  her  husband,  setting  forth  on  her  lonely  tramp  through 
the  Bohemian  Mountains  to  regain  her  tribe,  accompanied  by  her 
three  children  and  by  the  inevitable  pony  bearing  all  her  house- 
hold goods.  The  gipsey  character  is  well  preserved  in  the  face  of 
the  woman,  which  is  touched  by  sorrow,  but  full  of  masculine 
resolution.  The  dark  elf-locks  stream  unkempt  about  her  shoul- 
ders, her  feet  are  bare,  her  children  are  nearly  naked,  yet  she 
would  not  exchange  her  free  wandering  life  for  a  palace.  You 
feel,  as  you  look  upon  her,  that  she  will  follow  this  strange  career 
till  she  becomes  the  gray-haired  sybil  of  her  tribe — for  nothing 
can  wean  a  true  Gitana  from  her  vagabond  existence.  The  gip- 
seys  are  truly  a  singular  people.  When  they  first  appeared  in 
Hungary,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  they  were  called 
Zigani  and  Zingani.  The  Italians,  Wallachians  and  even  the 
Turks  called  them  Zingari,  Tschingani  and  Zigani — a  name  pro- 
bably originally  Indian,  since  in  Beloochistan  a  similar  people 
have  been  found,  called  Tchingani,  and  the  peculiar  language, 
which  they  call  Romany,  employed  by  the  European  gipscys,  is  the 
dialect  of  Hindostan.  The  gipscys,  though  found  all  over  Europe, 
are  most  numerous  in  Turkey.  There  are  many  of  them  in 
Spain,  and  the  female  gipscys  of  the  latter  country  are  remarkable 
for  their  beaiity  and  grace.  Very  few  of  them  follow  trades  ; 
many  of  the  men,  however,  are  horse  dealers,  jockeys  and  tinkers. 
No  gipsey  will  marry  any  woman  who  docs  not  belong  to  his  race, 
and  when  tired  of  his  wife,  ho  will  turn  her  off  without  scruple. 
They  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  and  spoil  them  by  excessive 
indulgence.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  weakness  for  br.mdy 
and  tobacco.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa  attempted,  by  enact- 
ing severe  laws,  to  compel  the  gipseys  in  her  territories  to  adopt 
permanent  abodes,  learn  trades,  and  educate  their  children,  but 
she  was  as  completely  foiled  in  her  attempt  to  change  their  hahitu 
as  was  the  czar  of  Russia,  who  adopted  milder  measures.  The 
best  informed  persons  consider  the  gipseys  as  a  branch  of  tho 
Pariahs  of  India.  In  1417,  they  first  appeared  in  hordes  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  following  j-ear  14,000  of  them  entered  Italy. 
They  probably  originally  left  their  native  country  when  Tamer- 
lane, at  the  head  of  his  fierce  and  tumultuous  warriors,  wasted 
India  with  fire  and  sword,  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  Bo 
this  as  it  m.iy,  they  present  a  most  curious  field  of  study  to  tho 
philosopher,  and  though  the  subject  has  been  often  treated,  it  is 
far  from  being  exhausted. 


.     ^w^     > 


A  BURNING  MOUNTAIN. 

Near  Pottsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  slope  of  the  Broad 
Mountain  range,  is  a  burning  mountain,  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  in  a  state  of  internal  combustion.  Tho 
surface  of  the  mountain  is  marked  by  numerous  small  craters 
where  the  fire  has  worked  its  way  through,  and  from  these  there 
is  a  constant  discharge  of  steam  and  smoke.  This  fire  was  origi- 
nally caused  by  accident ;  and  although  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extinguish  it,  by  shutting  off  all  vent  holes,  and  by 
turning  in  water,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  suppress  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  steadily  though  gradually  progressing,  and  un- 
dermining acre  after  acre  of  the  mountain.  There  is  a  broad 
vein  of  anthracite  coal  beneath  the  surface  which  has  been  worked 
at  various  points  for  many  years.  The  original  fire  was  caused 
by  some  workmen  who  were  excavating  the  vein  in  the  winter 
and  built  a  fire  within  the  drift  for  the  purpose  of  melting  tho  ice 
which  had  g.ithcred  in  the  works  and  obstructed  their  operations. 
This  w.-is  done  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  they  left  off  work. 
Ui)on  returning  to  the  mine  on  tho  Monday  morning  following, 
they  found  that  the  timber  which  composed  the  roof  had  taken 
fire  and  burned,  and  that  the  coal  itself  within  the  rein  was  in  a 
state  of  combustion  and  discharging  volumes  of  sulphureous  gas. 
All  efl^orts  to  extinguish  the  fire  proved  unavailing,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  fire  has  still 
burned  on.  The  springs  of  water  which  issue  from  the  mountain 
have  been  made  highly  mineral  by  this  subterranean  fire,  and  pos- 
sess great  medicinal  virtues.  This  fact  hits  been  discoveretl  with- 
in a  year  or  two,  and  the  waters  arc  getting  to  be  quiie  famous 
for  the  cure  of  all  disorders  arising  from  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood.  They  are  used  with  wonderful  effect  both  internally  and 
for  bathing,  and  the  project  of  establishing  a  large  hotel  there  is 
seriously  considered.  It  may  be  that  Broad  Mountain  will  yet 
rival  Saratoga  as  a  resort  for  invalids. 


s    »■»     > 


Horse-Taming. — Mr.  William  H.  Rarey,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous horse-tamer,  who  is  now  in  England,  is  teaching  the  art  in 
Campaign  county,  Ohio.  At  Urbana  he  has  a  class  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils,  at  ten  dollars  each.  Huckett  is  also 
teaching  it  in  Canada.  In  a  few  years  vicious  horses  will  com- 
mand a  premium  for  experimenters. 


Getting  up  in  the  World. — Lord  Arlingford  announces, 
says  the  Court  Journal,  that  he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  making 
a  flying  machine,  which  he  hopes  shortly  to  be  able  to  exhibit  in 
Dublin.  We  knew  a  man  who  invented  a  flying  machine,  and 
would  have  succeeded  infallibly  if  he  hadn't  broken  his  neck  at 
the  first  trial. 


- .  i^*^  > 


Melancholy. — A  female  correspondent  of  a  St.  Louis  paper 
speaks  of  a  sight  she  saw  lately  that  made  her  smack  her  lipii. 
It  seems  a  pitv  that  the  ladies  in  that  city  have  to  smack  their 
own  lips. 

Medical. — During  an  examination,  a  medical  student  being 
asked  the  question,  "  When  does  mortification  ensue  V  replied, 
"  Wlien  you  pop  the  question  and  arc  answered  'No.'" 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOllIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    TWILIGHT    BREEZE. 

BT    XSWARD   S.    ELLI9. 


How  gently  sighs  the  twilight  breeze 

Upon  yoQ  glowing  hill ; 
How  gladly  bow  the  heated  treea 

For  it  their  locks  to  fill. 

Uow  soft  it  lifts  the  midnight  curls 
From  sleeping  beauty's  brow, 

And  cools  the  cheek,  like  ocean's  pearls 
From  -neath  its  deepest  flow. 

It  breathes  oa  labor's  weary  eon, 

As  sweet  release  from  doom  ; 
And  cheers  the  toiling,  fainting  one, 
Like  Orient's  perfume. 


SUMMER  SONG. 
Bweet  summer  is  coming! 

IIow  gaily  sings  the  lark  at  morn  I 
The  wild  bee  is  humming 

Around  the  tlowcry  thorn. 

FIRST   VOICE. 

What  charming  wild  music  in  grove  and  in  vale!        ' 

SECOND    VOICE. 

Sweet  summer,  thou  art  coming— I  feel  the  inspiring  gale. 

CHORUS. 

Ay,  summer,  thou  art  coming: 

Thou  mildest,  loveliest,  hail  I — Frorn  the  German. 


MEMOKT. 
But  in  that  instant,  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  memory  seemed  to  roll. 
And  gather,  in  that  drop  of  time, 
A  life  of  pain — an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears. 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years. — Byron. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

One  month  more  of  hot  weather,  and  we  shall  revel  in  cool  nights,  alter- 
nating with  sunshiny  days.  Now,  existence,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  a  bore; 
exertion  of  any  kind,  excruciating;  thoughts,  a  torture,  and  comfort  out  of 
the  question,  unless  your  position  enables  you  to  relinquish  all  exertion,  and 
seek  the  coolest  nooks  ou  the  face  of  the  globe.  An  enviable  man  is  he  who 
owns  a  yacht,  and  can  shape  his  course  out  into  the  far  Atlantic,  where  the 
breezes  even  at  midsummer  are  temperately  cool.  But  such  a  life  requires 
money.  To  be  sure,  a  poor  man  might  buy  a  yacht  ou  credit,  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage  by  a  little  quiet  piracy  ;  but  the  world  has  so  degene- 
rated since  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  that  buccaneeriug  is  looked  upon 
as  even  ungentlemanly.  Therefore,  as  we  cannot  honestly  or  safely  hoist  the 
black  Hag,  we  must  be  content  to  toil  perspiringly  at  the  editorial  oar,  grum- 
bling a  little  at  the  weather,  but  looking  forward  to  autumn  and  winter  for 

relief We  wonder  more  people  don't  visit   Lake  Winuipisseogee,  N.  H., 

perhaps  the  loveliest  sheet  of  water  in  the  world.  Leaving  Boston,  via  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  llailroad,  at  7  1-2  in  the  morning,  you  reach  Alton  Bay  about 
half  past  ten.  and  then  take  a  steamer,  which  touches  at  Wolf  borough,  ten 
miles  off,  and  lands  you  finally  at  Centre  Harbor,  twenty  miles  further,  about 
one  o'clock,  after  thirty  miles  steaming  among  lovely  woody  islands,  past 
irregular  shores,  here  and  there  rising  into  mountains,  with  bold  Alpine  dis- 
tances, that  would  make  a  paiuter  wild  with  joy.  The  lake  is  the  most  ro- 
mantic spot  imaginable Several  of  our  friends  are  down  with  the  rheu- 
matism. How  would  they  like  a  nice,  refreshing  bath  of  good  hot  sand?  At 
Cannes,  in  France,  besides  the  usual  aquatic  bathing,  "'  sand  ■'  baths  are  now 
in  vogue  on  the  warm  beach,  the  patient  being  imbedded  up  to  the  neck  in 
the  sandy  element.     It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  in  rheumatism.     Chelsea  Beach 

would  be  a  good  place  to  "  try  it  on." In  spite  of  what  grumblers  say, 

we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  there  is  far  more  good  than  evil  in  the 
world.  Flowers  that  beautify  the  earth  with  color,  and  delight  the  passer-by 
with  their  fragrance,  are  everywhere;  the  poison-berry  and  the  di;adly  night- 
shade are  found  only  in  the  noisome  marshes  and  untrodden  swamps A 

shoemaker  of  Cologne  was  recently  tried  by  the  criminal  tribunal  of  that  city 
on  a  charge  of  having  disturbed  the  service  in  the  Protestant  Church,  by 
discharging  a  pistol  loaded  with  gunpowder  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon.  In 
his  defence  he  said  he  had  been  prompted  by  Satau.  The  tribunal  con- 
demned him  to  two  months  imprisonment,  as  his  prompter  did  not  appear  to 

pay  his  tine We  have  often  noticed  that  when  a  common  incident  in  a 

dull,  everyday  town  is  to  be  rendered  into  a  piece  of  news,  '^men  '-  become 
''individuals;"  *'women"are  spoken  of  as  the  "fair  sex;"  ■'meats''  are 
turned  into  ''viands;**  people  never  ''go,'*  but  always  •■proceed;''  never 
'•  feel,"'  but  always  '"experience  a  sensation  ;"  never  "eat,"  but  always  •'  par- 
take of  refreshment." A  baby   is  flourishing  in  Union  county,  North 

Carolina.  22  months  old,  weighing  GO  pounds Speaking  of  happy  married 

couples,  a  country  paper  observes  that  the  perfect  interblending  of  natures 
which  constitutes  domestic  blirfs,  only  belong  to  those  "  very  stupid  sort  of 
people,  mostly  too  lazy  to  quarrel,, or  too  feeble  to  indulge  in  contradiction, 
ready  to  sacrifice  principle  on  the  shrine  of  good-nature,  and  passing  through 
lile  like  two  lumps  of  putty,  taking  any  form  outside  circumstances  may  im- 
press."    A  shocking  libel,  we  thiuk.  on  wedded   humanity There  are 

said  to  be  830  nunneries  in  Spain,  with  20,913  nuns  in  them A  celebrat- 
ed cantatrice,  now  "starring  it"  in  Paris,  lately  received  from  a  Muscovite 
prince  a  handsome  brooch  in  diamonds,  in  acknowledgment  of  admiration  ; 
but  not  wishing  to  accept  a  gift,  she  returned  it  with  warm  thanks.  Next 
day  she  received  a  letter  from  the  prince,  approving  highly  of  her  decision  ; 
but  the  writing  in  this  letter  had  a  singularly  glistening  appearance,  and  it 
•was  afterwards  found  that  the  magnate,  not  to  bo  outdone  in  generosity,  had 
reduced  the  returned  diamonds  to  fine  powder,  with  which  he  had  besprinkled 
the  wet  ink,  and  had  thus  ensured  the  acceptance  of  his  homage!     None  of 

our  correKpondent.-*  use  that  kind  of  sand ! People  will  tell  stories  about 

the  ••  FrieDd.-*."  Here  's  one  we  heard  the  other  day  : — "  During  the  la<tt  war, 
a  Quaker  was  on  board  an  American  ship  engaged  in  close  combat  with  an 
enemy.  He  preserved  his  peace  principles  calmlj  until  he  saw  a  stout  Briton 
climbing  up  the  vessel  by  a  rope  which  hung  overboard.  Seizing  the  hatchet, 
he  looked  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  remarked,  "  Friend,  if  thee  wants 
that  piere  of  rope,  thee  may  have  it  I"— when,  suiting  the  deed  to  the  word, 
he  immediately  cut  off  the  rope,  and  down  went  the  poor  fellow  to  his  long 

watery  home A  new  literary  institution  has  just  beou  estiiblished  in 

Montreal,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Societe  Uistorique."  Its  object  is  to  ex- 
tend a  taste  for  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  history  and  archaeology,  par- 
ticularly of  such  as  relates  to  Canada A  company  ha«  been  formed  Jor  a 

submarine  telegraph  between  England  and  India,  via  the  Red  Sea,  with  a 


capital  of  $5.000,000. A  doctor  gave  the  following  prescription  for  a  sick 

lady,  a  few  days  since: — "Anew  bonnet,  a  ca.^shmere  shawl,  and  a  pair  of 

fashionable  boots!"     The  lady  recovered  immediately "  There  is  a  tame 

rat  ou  board  the  City  of  Memphis."  sajs  the  Appeal,  "which  stands  upon 
his  hind  feet  when  ordered,  licks  his  master's  hand,  and  kisses  him,  climbs 
up  over  him,  holds  a  little  stick  in  his  fore-paw,  and  stands  up  like  a  soldier; 
comes  when  called,  goes  away  when  told  to  do  so,  and  enters  his  box  or  cage 
as  an  obedient  child  would  at  the  request  of  a  parent."  That  idea  of  being 
kissed  by  a  rat  is  not  very  tempting  to  us — but  there  's  no  disputing  about 

tastes Statistical  returns,  the  Paris  Union  asserts,  have  just  revealed  the 

fact  that  there  are  now  in  France,  1,800.000  young  females  of  a  marriageable 
age.  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  husbands.  Travelling  bachelors  must  be  on 
their  guard Who  is  it  says  "humbug  rules  the  world"?  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion.  The  people  love  the  truth  best,  and  in  the  long  run  will  pay 
most  for  it.  Humbugging,  like  all  cheating,  ma^-  show  a  temporary  gain  over 
honesty.     But  it  is  only  temporary,  and  in    the  long  pull,  fair  dealing  with 

all  communities  will  ensure  the  best  return As  this  is  the  season  for 

waging  war  on  insects,  we  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  way  to  do 
it : — Many  people  seem  to  fancy  that  the  head  is  the  vital  part  in  an  insect; 
and  having  pinched  or  run  a  pin  through  its  head,  they  think  that  they  have 
effectually  slain  the  creature,  and  marvel  much  to  see  it  lively  some  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  large-bodied 
moths,  whose  vitality  is  quite  astonishing.  You  may  even  stamp  upon  them, 
and  yet  not  crush  the  life  out  of  that  frail  casket.  If  you  drive  the  life  out 
of  one-half  of  the  creature,  it  only  seems  to  take  refuge  in  the  other,  and 
then  retain  a  more  powerful  hold,  like  a  garrison  driven  into  a  small  re- 
doubt  Three  young  women,  pupils   in    the   Female   College   at  Holly 

Springs,  Mississippi,  eloped  recently  with  three  young  men,  and  were  married 
in  Tennessee  before  the  faculty  could  overhaul  them.  All  the  fault  of  teach- 
ing girls  grammar — it  learns  them  to  conjugate We  notice  a  variety  of 

suggestions  designed  to  enable  persons  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
to  avoid  the  fatal  affliction  termed  a  coup  de  soleil^  or  sun-stroke.  The  sim- 
plest plan  of  all  is  that  pursued  in  the  South.  Wet  a  piece  of  raw  cotton, 
and  place  it  in  the  crown  of  your  hat.     It  will  invest  you  with  almost  perfect 

immunity Alphonse  Karr's  idea  of  woman's  love  is  thus  expressed: — 

"  The  minds  of  women  arc  thus  constituted.  For  them  a  man  may  be  brave, 
great,  generous,  honest,  if  he  can.  yet  these  are  but  accessory  qualities — even 
if  he  did  not  have  them,  it  would  not  entirely  prevent  his  succeeding,  pro- 
vided he  be  not  ridiculous;  but  if  for  one  single  instant  he  appears  ridicu- 
lous, that  instant  he  is  lost." A  woman  at  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  is  afflict- 
ed with  the  singular  hallucination  that  a  snake  has  taken  up  his  abode  in 
her  leg.  occupying  a  space  extending  from  the  knee  up  to  the  hip-joint.  She 
experiences  much  inconvenience  and  pain  from  the  reptile,  as  she  believes, 

and   is  gradually  sinking  from  the  tortures Mr.  Thorne,  of  Washington 

Hollow,  Duchess  county.  Now  York,  has  a  herd  of  only  some  seventy  cattle, 
but  their  cash  valuation  is  over  S80.000.  For  one  bull,  S6000  were  paid  in 
England;  for  another,  $5000:  and  another  Is  almost  equally  valued.  One  of 
his  cows,  "  Dutchess  66th,"  cost  5?3500  at  an  auction  sale  in  England,  and 

her  calf  brought  at  the  same  sale  Sf2000 A  singular  coincidence   has 

been  remarked  in  regard  to  the  late  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French.  On  both  occasions  that  his  majesty  has  wished  to  hear  Ri^tori  play, 
his  life  has  been  attempted,  and  on  both  occasions  the  play  was  "  Mary  Stu- 
art." The  emperor  himself  spoke  of  this  remarkable  coincidence.  Louis  Na- 
poleon is  very  superstitious — believes  in  omens,  presentiments,  and  all  that 

sort  of  thing The  Orleans  { New  York )  Republican  has  seen  a  man  named 

Jackson  Paine — a  farmer,  living  some  five  miles  from  Albion — who  declares 
that  he  has  not  slept  for  over  fourteen  months.  His  general  appearance  is 
indicative  of  feeble  health  ;   his   eye  is  restless  and  rolling,  and  his  demeanor 

nervous  in  the  extreme William  R.  Lincoln,  Esq..  the   superintendent 

of  the  Maine  State  Reform  School,  has   resigned  his  situation,  and  accepted 

the  charge  of  one  in  the  city  of  Baltimore Charlemagne,  if  we  believe 

the  record,  had  iu  his  army  a  great  Swiss  named  Acnother.  who  forded  rivers 
that  were  unbridged,  whatever  their  depth,  and  mowed  down  men  like  grass. 
The  men  slain  by  him  in  a  fight  he  strung  upon  his  spear  like  larks,  and  car- 
ried swung  over  bis   shoulder The   Northampton  Courier  says   '*tho 

frogs  iu  this  region  arc  in  danger  of  becoming  extirpated.  A  number  of  epi- 
cures have  been  hunting  for  them,  to  be  used  as  family  food— one  of  whom 

recently  bagged  eight  pounds  of  rear  legs  at  one  trip." An  Australian, 

from  the  number  of  murders  committed  in  that  auriferous  region,  thinks 
that  Melbourne  must  be  the  place  Shakspeare  speaks  of.  when  he  says  "  that 

bourne  from   which  no   traveller  returns." The  Rev.  Joel  AViuch,  who 

lately  died  in  Vermont,  being  once  in  a  prayer-meeting,  and  perceiving  many 
on  their  seats,  commenced  his  prayer  thus; — ''Lord,  have  mercy  on  those 
who  are  too  proud  to  kneel,  and  too  lazy  to  stand!" At  a  large  wedding- 
party  at  New  Oi'leaus,  not  long  ago,  the  guests  were  cheated  out  of  their  sup- 
per in  a  novel  way.  A  gang  of  tliieves  having  entered  the  dining-room  by  a 
back  window,  gathered  the  edges  of  the  table-cloth  together,  and  folding  it 
into  a  bundle,  made  off  with  everything  that  was  upon  the  table,  including 
the  family  plate  valued  at  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  When  supper  was  an- 
nounced, the  table  was  there  and  nix  besides Campaigning  in  India  in 

the  hot  season  is  not  pleasant  work.  The  day's  march  is  performed  before 
sunrise.  Then  tents  are  pitched,  and  breakfast  procured  by  six  o'clock.  As 
soon,  says  .a  correspondent,  as  it  is  over,  the  hot  wind  begins,  every  man 
rushes  to  his  tent,  the  kuskus  tatties — frame  filled  with  a  sort  ot  grass,  fitting 
to  the  tent-door,  and  kept  constantly  watered,  so  that  the  hot  air  is  cooled 
somewhat  before  it  enters — are  put  up,  and  then  for  heat,  and  swelter,  and 
torpor  the  rest  of  the  day  till  an  hour  before  sunset,  at  which  time  the  hot 
wind  generally  ceases.     During  the  day  the  thermometer  rises  to   110,  and 

sometimes  even  to  120,  inside  the  tente At  her  majesty *8  last  state  ball, 

the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  richest  man  in  England,  wore  four  splendid 
jewels,  amongst  which  was  the  famous  diamond,  valued  at  £30,000,  in  the 

hilt  of  his  sword "  Grandpa,"  said  a  precocious  three-year-old,  "  what's 

that  man  doing  on  the  ladder  up  against  that  post?*' — "He's  trimming  the 

lamp,   Bobby.'" — ''No.  he  aint — he's  cutting  up  shines."' A  man  was 

lately  called  upon  to  testify  as  to  the  character  of  a  person  charged  with  be- 
ing intoxicated,  whereupon  he  smoothed  his  hair,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
spoke  as  follows  : — "  I  don't  say,  Mr.  Judge,  that  the  defendant  was  drunk — 
no,  not  by  any  means!  But  this  I  will  say — when  I  last  saw  him,  he  was 
washing  his  face  in  a  mud-puddle,  and  drying  it  on  a  door-mat.  Whether  a 
sober  man  would  do  this,  of  course  I  can't  say."  The  court  thought  he 
wouldn't.  The  consequence  was.  the  "  defendant  "  went  up  for  sixty  days. 
i    m»^    » 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 


IIa:?d-Book  fob  Visitors  to  Cambbidor  axd  Mount  Auburn. 

Wni.  V.  SpeiiotT,  No.  128  Washington  Ptroet.  has  got  up  a  very  nont  little 
);uifk'-hook  to  Cambridge  imil  Mount  Auoui-ii,  for  the  imc  of  travellers  over 
the  t'anibrirlKe  Itailniad.  It  has  a  nice  map  of  the  ceineti^ry.  many  very  well 
executed  illustrations,  and  a  lar)?e  amouut  of  well  digested  information.  It 
is  just  the  thing  in  every  respect. 

Ambhican  Bioorapht— Bexedict  Arxoi.d.     By  Oeorge  Canxi.no  Uill.    Bos- 
ton: K.  0.  LAhhy  &  Co.     18mo.     pp.  290.    1858. 

Mr.  Hill  is  followinc  up  with  great  vigor  the  vein  ho  has  opened  in  the  rich 
mine  of  American  biography.  Intended  for  youthful  readers,  the  work  before 
us  U  written  iu  a  simple,  chaste  and  plea.'iug  manner.  The  life  of  the  "  only 
traitor  of  the  American  lievolution '-  is  essentially  dramatic  from  beginning 
to  end.  A  character,  in  which  qualities  deservedly  commanding  admiration 
were  bleudcd  with  the  basest  vices,  is  an  anomaly  well  worthy  of  study  — 
while  the  fate  of  him  who  first  served,  and  then  betrayed,  his  country,  was 
all  tliat  poetic  or  human  justice  could  desire.  On  the  broad  canvass  of  the 
American  Kevolution  the  tlgure  of  Benedict  Arnold  stands  fortli  in  "  liad  emi- 
ucucc,'  and  he  will  remain  forever,  like  Judas  Iscariot,  a  tyi*  of  perfidy. 


Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

The  French  papers  are  exulting  over  the  recent  courfe  of  England  to  this 
country.  They  say  that  England  tyrannizes  over  the  weak,  and  cringes  to 
tho  great,  powers  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  blood  between 
France  and  England  just  now.  The  Nord,  of  Brussels,  a  paper  that  sustains 
Louis  Napoleon,  also  says  that  '•  the  triumph  of  America  will  lead  to  the  en- 
tire annulment  of  the  offensive  duty  which  Great  Britain  has  undertaken  an 
the  world's  philanthropist,  and  it  remains  now  only,  in  our  opinion,  for  all 
other  nations  to  protest  against  the  commercial  surveillance  which  they  have 
suflered  in  the  vain  and  useless  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.'* — The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  says; — "  The  affair  of  Montenegro,  and 
the  ticklish  state  of  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Turkey  and 
Austria,  are  considered  very  seriou.s;  that  France  has  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Turkey,  and  if  a  satisfactory  answer  should  not  be  returned  at  once,  more 
ships  would  be  sent  to  the  Adriatic." — It  is  announced  that  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  made  ample  satisfaction  for  tho  outrages  on  Fon  Blanque,  the 
British  consul  general  at  Belgrade.  The  regiment  to  which  the  soldier  be- 
longed who  made  the  attack  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  soldier  and  his 
officers  sent  to  Constantinople  for  trial.  The  pasha  personally  expressed  the 
regret  of  the  Porte  to  the  consul,  and  salutes  were  fired  in  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish flag. — It  is  said  that  Fuad  Pasha  has  communicated  a  telegraphic  despatch 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  giving  fresh  assurances  that  tho 
troops  sent  to  Herzigovina  were  not  intended  to  act  against  the  Montenegrins, 
and  that  in  no  case  should  that  country  be  invaded  by  the  Turks. — Several 
districts  in  France  are  suffering  severely  from  want  of  -water.  In  Paris  it  is 
used  very  sparingly  by  the  lower  classes. — The  Patrie  states  that  a  Jlussian 
trigate  has  joined  the  French  squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  and  been  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  French  admiral.  This  news  created  a  great  sensation  at 
Vienna. — A  very  important  concession  has  been  made  to  the  Jews  In  Eng- 
land, who  claim  the  right  to  sit  in  parliament  without  taking  the  oath,  by 
Lord  Derby.  Lord  Derby  said  he  believed  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  invi- 
olate the  principles  for  which  their  lordships  had  so  long  contended,  without 
bringing  themselves  into  collision  with  the  House  of  Commons;  therefore,  he 
felt  it  the  duty  of  the  house  to  consider  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
a  satisfiujtory  settlement  of  all  differences.  He  believed  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Lucan,  that  the  Commons  should  be  allowed  to  dispense,  by  resolution. 
with  the  words  ''on  the  faith  of  a  Christian '■  when  a  member  of  the  .Jewish 
persu.T.sion  applied  to  take  his  seat,  afforded  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
— and  therefore,  though  with  great  regiet,  he  was  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Frenchwomen's  Rights. 

A  Paris  correspondent  writes,  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  women  in  France : 
"  However  capricious  and  unjust  may  be  the  marriage  law  here  as  to  nuptials 
contracted  abroad,  the  rights  of  the  woman  are  on  a  far  different  footing  than 
in  England.  To  illustrate  this — a  case  was  decided,  recently,  when  Mdlle. 
Nobelet,  the  actress  of  the  Theatre  Fvanqais  and  Odeon.  having  m.irriod  in 
1842  a  Sieur  Delamarre,  then  penniless,  in  1857  became  the  victim  of  ill- 
treatment.  She  had  a  splendid  villa  at  Therness,  rich  furniture,  and  a  stock 
of  three  thousand  bottles  of  the  primest  vintage.  The  husband  having  been 
duly  separated  this  year  a  mensa  et  thoro,  claimed  possession  of  the  cellar  and 
the  use  of  the  domicile.  The  court  ruled  that  he  should  confine  himself  to 
his  sitting-room,  and  to  a  particular  bin  of  liquids,  until  further  orders,  the 
rest  of  the  apartments  at  once  to  be  put  under  seal  and  secured  to  his  bett«r 
half." 

A  Singular  Monomania. 

John  Wardle,  a  collier,  of  West  Bromwich.  England,  whose  monomania  of 
a  supposed  relationship  to  the  royal  family  has  for  several  years  placed  him 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  was  recently  brought  up  before  a  magis- 
trate. Several  letters  written  by  tlie  defendant  sufficiently  proved  his  delu- 
sion. Mr.  J.  W.  Kite,  surgeon,  gave  evidence  that  Wardle  was  continually 
conversing  about  bis  claims  upon  her  majesty.  On  the  occasion  of  her  maj- 
esty's visit  to  Birmingham,  Wardle  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  see  her, 
intimating  that  unless  she  gave  him  some  money,  "  he  would  do  something 
he  should  be  made  to  pay  for,"  The  bench  made  an  order  for  his  removal  to 
the  Stafford  Lunatic  Asylum. 

A  Shocking  Character. 

A  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic families  of  England,  has  just  died  in  Paiis  of  intemperance.  She  drank 
absinthe  and  brandy  almost  exclusively,  and  frequented  the  lowest  holes — 
those  patronized  by  the  rag-pickers,  by  whom  she  was  called  the  Marchioness 
de  St.  Pochard.  At  one  of  these  resorts  she  fell  in  with  a  student,  whose 
capacity  for  imbibing  liquor  enchanted  her,  and  married  him.  This  fellow, 
now  supplied  with  ample  means,  soon  drank  himself  to  death  ;  and  recently 
his  wife  was  found  dead,  with  an  empty  absinthe  bottle  at  her  side.  What  a 
life!— and  what  an  end! 

The  Duel  Ground  of  Paris. 

Formerly  the  Wood  of  Boulogne  was  the  flghtlng-ground  of  the  Parisian 
duellists.  It  was  at  the  time  when  encounters  were  frequent;  custom  and 
fashion  did  not  permit  hostile  meetings  elsewhere.  The  rendezvous  was  at 
the  Maillot  Gate,  where  there  was  a  restaurant,  who  owed  his  fortune  to  the 
point  of  honor.  But  how  many  victims,  how  many  dead  and  wounded  there 
were  in  this  second  Prc-aux-Clercs.  Now  the  Wood  of  Vinoennes  is  exclusive- 
ly patronized  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  sword  and  pistol.  Still,  they  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  restaurant. 

A  Painter's  Xuck. 

A  singular  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  French  press.  It  seems  a 
painter  was  going  with  eight  thousand  francs  in  his  pockets  to  pay  a  tailor's 
bill,  when  he  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady  accompanied  by  another  lady  and 
an  old  gentleman  ;  and  becoming  smitten  with  her,  followed  her  into  a  rail- 
road car,  thence  to  the  seaboard,  and  thence,  so  infatuated  was  ho,  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  has  just  now  returned  with  the  lady  his  wife,  a  rich  man, 
paid  his  tailor's  hill  with  interest,  and  promised  him  his  custom  for  life. 

Montenegro. 

The  affairs  of  Montenegro  continue  to  attract  attention  In  Europe.  Turk- 
ish troops  are  continually  lauding  at  Ragusa,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Porte 
does  not  design  to  fight  the  Montenegrins,  as  any  aggressive  act  would  be  a 
violation  of  agreement  with  the  great  European  powers;  but  the  Ottoman 
cabinet  will  try  to  collect  troops  enough  abnut  this  little  country  to  blockade 
it,  and  thus  have  the  mountaineers  iu  their  power. 

A  Parrot's  Party. 

An  eccentric  French  lady,  very  fond  of  parrots,  lately  Invited  all  her  friends' 
parrots  to  meet  hers  at  an  evening  party,  and  they  had  an  unusually  jolly, 
gossiping  time  of  it.    The  cards  of  invitation  read  as  fbllows : — "  Jacquot  and 

Cocotte  do  T have  the  honor  to  invite  the  parrots  of  Madame  the  Princess 

de  II ,  to  pass  the  evening  at  their  house.     Music  and  supper." 

Longevity. 

A  man  lately  died  in  France,  whose  memory  cmbrnccd  the  events  of  a  whole 
century.  This  person  was  named  Darius,  was  103  years  old,  and  had  played 
at  Ferney  under  the  direction  of  Voltaire.  Ho  died  iu  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
Rouen.  For  a  long  time  he  h.ad  lived  on  allowances  from  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  and  other  benevolent  iustitutious. 

Some. 

Sanguinary  conflicts  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence  between  the  French 
and  Roman  soldiery. 
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E\9ILT  DoxB. — Thero  is  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  bo  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  $1  07  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
■ending  us  a  line  to  that  elToct. 


Mr.  Freeman  A.  Crafts,  of  Whately,  recently  caught,  in  IIiU- 
'  field  I'ond,  two  turtles,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  tliirli/-Jii;e 
pounds,  and  the  smallest,  fifteen  pounds.  Two  men  stepped  upon 
the  back  of  the  largest  turtle,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  him, 
■whan  the  animal  walked  off  with  them  both  as  if  no  passenger 
was  aboard.     The  Northampton   Courier  is  responsible  for  the 

above. At  a  recent  exhibition  of   paintings,  a  lady  and  her 

eon  were  regarding  with  much  interest  a  picture  which  the  cata- 
logue designated  as  "  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms."  Having 
descanted  at  some  length  upon  its  merits,  the  boy  earnestly  re- 
marked, "Mother,  I  sec  Luther  and  the  table,  but  where  are  the 

worms?" Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shearer,  aged   104  years,  a  native 

of  Wasliington  county,  Maryland,  who  emigrated  to  Paris,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1793,  when  there  were  only  three  houses  in  that  region, 

died  on  the  3d  ult. Adam  Emeigh,  of  Jerusalem,  New  York, 

has  invented  and  actually  patented  a  device  for  skinning  eels,  to 
the  use  of  which  we  hope  the  eels  will  soon  become  accustomed. 
It  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  clamp  or  holder  and  decapitat- 
ing knife,  used  in  connection  with  a  griper  and  ripping-knife,  or 
their  equivalents,  whereby  the  desired  work,  viz.,  the  skinning  of 
eels,  may  be  performed  very  expeditiously,  and  in  a  manner  far 
preferable,  i.  o.,  to  the  operator,  not  to  the  eels,  to  that  done  by 
hand. Another  mass  of  earth,  rock  and  trees  separated  them- 
selves from  Goat  Island,  at  Niagara  Falls,  recently,  and  went 
thundering  down  into  the  chasm.  The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
thinks  that,  at  this  rate,  Buffalo  may  hope  "  in  time  "  to  have  the 

Falls  within  the  city  limits. Orders  have  been  received  at  the 

Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  for  building  a  sloop-of-war  of  twelve 

hundred   tons   burthen.  To   make   people  quiet,   just    give 

them  wliat  they  want.  If  a  damsel  loves,  it  .'(hows  that  she  wants 
to  be  loved  in  return — love  her.  If  folks  are  hungry,  get  chops, 
brown  stout,  beef  and  plum-pudding.  If  cash,  hand  out  an  X. 
If  blue,  flood  them  with  glory,  "picter"  books,  sunshine  and 
"  sich  "  like.     People  arc  ([uiet  and  contented  as  anybody,  if  they 

only  have  what  is  wanted.     Make  a  note  for  reference.. A 

patent  has  recently  been  taken  out  in  England,  for  rolling  iron 
and  steel,  by  having  the  axes  of  the  rollers  arranged  to  work  at 
an  angle  to  each  other ;  and  when  two  or  more  pairs  are  used,  the 
succeeding  ones  are  arranged  in  opposite  directions  to  the  axes  of 
the  preceding.  By  these  means,  the  grain  of  the  iron  and  steel  is 
twisted  more  cftectually  than  by  having  the  rollers  placed  parallel 

to  each  other. Many  young  ladies  make  fools  of  themselves 

by  the  looking-glass. Those  who  have  made  the  experiment 

of  raising  tea  in  this  country,  say  "the  plant  will  grow  well 
enough,  but  wages  are  too  high.  We  cannot  afford  to  pick,  roll 
np  and  dry  any  sort  of  leaves  here  for  half  a  dollar  a  pound.  In 
China,  where  a  man  is  hired  for  one  dollar  a  month  and  boards 

himself,  it  may  be  done." The  ideas  of  an  age  in  time  make 

the  facts  of  that  age. The  heat  of  the  sun  lately  bent  the  rails 

on  the  railroad,  near  Buffalo,  in  two  places  ;  it  curved  each  way — 
being  the  combination  rail — fully  six  inches  out  of  lino.  A  train 
narrowly  escap»d  serious  accident. It  is  now  positively  assert- 
ed that  the  emperor  of  Russia  will  pay  Loui.s  Napoleon  a  visit  at 

Paris  soon. In  tho  morning  ask  thyself  what  thou  hast  to  do, 

and  in  the  evening  ask  thyself  what  thou  hast  done. 


Only  too  True. — Hundreds  die  annually  from  neglected 
colds  and  coughs,  deeming  them  at  first  of  slight  consequence, 
until  they  become  fixed  upon  the  system,  and  the  lungs  evince 
unmistakeable  signs  of  disease.  Now  the  first  stages  of  these  at- 
tacks may  be  cured  and  utterly  dispelled  by  the  use  of  a  single 
bottle  of  Dr.  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry,  an  article  that  has 
been  long  tried  and  proved  in  this  country.  It  should  be  kept  in 
every  family  from  Maine  to  California,  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
need.  Tho  genuine  has  always  "  I.  Butts "  written  upon  the 
wrapper,  and  may  be  had  of  all  respectable  druggists  everywhere, 
in  town  or  country. 


<  *< ■  I 


Califobxia  Squirrels. — The  sum  of  $100,000  is  said  to  be 
expended  annually  in  California,  in  tho  purchase  of  poison  to  de- 
stroy ground-squirrels ;  hut  it  is  now  proposed  to  construct  a 
steam-boiler,  of  about  four-horse-powcr,  raointed  in  a  wagon,  get 
np  steam,  and  conduct  it  into  "the  dens  of  the  varmints "  by 
pipes,  and  thus  destroy  them. 


Bridge  ovEn  the  Rhine.— The  bridge  of  boats  over  tho 
Rhine,  at  Cologne,  came  near  being  destroyed  by  fire,  lately.  A 
cart,  loaded  with  furniture,  straw,  tobacco  and  a  sack  of  ijuick- 
lime,  took  fire  while  pas.<!ing  over  the  bridge.  The  burning  wagon 
had  to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  bridge  was  sot  fire  to  in 
several  places. 

Finny  and  Funny. — In  fishing,  we  have  occasionally  seen  a 
big  pike  watching  a  bait,  and  evidently  weighing  the  chances  be- 
tween getting  a  good  dinner  and  heimj  a  good  dinner.  He  should 
have  been  able  to  weigh  very  accurately — he  had  so  many  scales. 


India. — Many  soldiers  are  in  the  hospitals  in  India,  raving 
mad  from  the  effects  of  the  hot  weather.  Many  of  these  poor  fel- 
lows, it  is  feared,  will  never  recover  their  senses. 


aajagsitje  <©ati)ctings. 

Five  million  acres  of  United  States  lands  in  California  are  to  be 
sold  in  February  next. 

A  violent  earthciuake  occuiTed  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  18th 
of  Juue,  killing  fifty  persons. 

Capt.  Emerson,  of  Keyport,  N.  J.,  has  purchased  tho  steamers 
Massachusetts  and  Telegraph,  of  Niuitucket. 

Five  French  missionary  priests  and  six  Sisters  of  Charity  lately 
embarked  from  Havre,  for  Texas. 

Proctor  Bourne,  who  died  lately,  aged  68  years,  had  held  the 
ofhcc  of  postmaster  in  Marshtield,  Mass.,  for  over  forty  years. 

Few  persons  can  realize  the  fertility  of  the  mother  bee.  Writers 
tell  us  she  will  lay  from  one  to  throe  thousand  eggs  a  day  ! 

The  local  papers  say  that  tlic  arrivals  at  Saratoga,  up  to  tho 
present  time,  are  about  double  the  numlier  to  that  of  the  same 
date  last  year. 

Ball  Hughes  has  recently  completed  a  very  spiriteil  statu- 
ette of  General  Warren,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  Sen. 

At  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises were  introduced  by  a  novel  exhibition  of  a  gymnastic  asso- 
ciation, established  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Judd,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, has  coMinicnccd  the  pul)lication  of  a  German  edition  of  his 
very  valuable  and  excellent  work. 

Miss  Louisa  Lander,  tho  young  sculptor  of  Salem,  will  soon  re- 
turn to  Rome,  to  execute  orders  which  she  has  received  for  several 
busts.     She  is  to  make  one  of  I'oter  Cooper,  of  New  York. 

A  government  measure  will  ho  introduced  into  the  Canadian 
parliament  for  a  general  reduction  of  salaries,  beginning  with  the 
highest  otHcials,  and  going  down  to  tho  subordinate  officers. 

Tho  net  profits  of  the  late  festival  in  New  Y''ork  amounted  to 
$2000,  of  which  S.'iOO  was  paid  to  the  widow  of  the  musician  who 
was  killed  by  a  coup  de  solfil,  and  the  balance  will  go  to  tho  funds 
of  the  Musical  Fund  and  Protection  Societies. 

There  are  now  four  hundred  and  eight  convicts  in  the  Indiana 
State  Prison.  Tho  warden  finds  it  very  difficult  to  find  accom- 
modations for  all  of  them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  greatly  enlarge 
tho  present  prison  or  build  a  new  one. 

The  Northampton  Courier  says  that  tho  frogs  in  that  region  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  extirpated.  A  number  of  epicures  have 
been  hunting  for  them,  to  be  used  as  family  food — one  of  whom 
recently  bagged  eight  pounds  of  rear  legs  at  one  trip. 

On  the  31st  ult.,  Ambrose  S.  Skeelcs,  who  had  separated  from 
his  wife  a  year  previous,  visited  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  induce  her 
to  live  witfi  him,  failing  in  which,  he  cut  his  wife's  throat  and  then 
his  own  with  a  pocket-knife.     Both  aied  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  fluent  speaker  utters  between  7000  and 
7500  words  in  tho  course  of  an  hour's  uninterrupted  speaking. 
Many  orators  of  more  than  usually  rapid  utterance,  will  reach 
8000  and  oven  9000.  But  12.5  words  a  minute,  or  7.500  an  hour, 
is  a  fair  average. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  has  tho  largest  coach  factory  in  tho  United 
States.  It  is  that  of  J.  S.  &  V/.  A.  Abbott.  The  entire  premises 
cover  about  four  acres  of  ground.  Tho  number  of  men  employed 
is  about  two  hundred.  Every  description  of  carriages  is  made, 
the  annual  value  of  which  is  $300,000. 

It  is  reported  that  there  will  be  a  Ladies'  Equestrian  Conven- 
tion at  tho  Union  Race  Course,  Long  Island,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  which  a  pianoforte  valued  at  S.'iOO,  a  silver  pitcher  and 
goblet  worth  $300,  and  a  watch  valued  at  $200,  will  be  awarded 
as  prizes  to  the  best  female  riders. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paunccfort  are  airanging  a 
well  organized  company,  and  will  early  in  the  fall  sail  from  New 
Orleans  for  Havana,  and  tlicnco  to  the  other  West  India  Islands, 
for  tho  purpose  of  giving  theatrical  representations  in  the  English 
tongue.     We  wish  them  success. 

Mr.  Smith — which  Smith  is  not  stated — has  been  victimizing 
the  traders  of  Worcester,  on  the  pretence  that  ho  was  about  to  es- 
tablish a  grocery  and  provision  store  in  that  city.  Ho  obtaineil 
credit  to  the  amount  of  SlfiO,  beside  a  wagou,  which  he  pledged 
for  nearly  its  value,  and  then  stepped  out. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Mann  went  into  the  St.  Mary's, 
at  Decatur,  Iowa,  to  bathe.  After  having  been  in  but  a  short 
time,  it  was  seen  that  he  was  drowning,  wlicn  a  Mr.  Bates  went 
in  after  him.  But  in  the  struggle  Mann  got  him  by  the  throat 
and  strangled  him,  so  that  he  also  was  drowned.  Bates  leaves  a 
wife  and  tour  children. 

During  the  crisis  last  fall,  Messrs.  West  &  Caldwell,  dry  goods 
dealers  in  New  York,  suspended,  and  were  released  by  their  credi- 
tors on  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  On  the  first  of 
July,  every  creditor  received  the  remainder  of  the  balance  due, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $30,000,  not  one  cent  of  which 
were  they  under  any  obligation  to  pay.  Such  noble  conduct  as 
this  is  worthy  of  record. 

A  Boston  paper  printed  almost  a  hnndred  years  ago,  contains 
tho  following  advertisement : — "  Brought  from  Havana,  a  bo.x  of 
Cigorros,  a  very  rare  article.  Tho  best  tobacco  rolled  up  to  the 
size  of  ft  small  finger  and  of  about  five  inches  in  length,  for  smok- 
ing. They  are  preferred  by  tho  Spanish  ])ons  to  a  Pipe.  Those 
who  may  wish  to  enjoy  such  a  Luxury,  will  please  call  and  trv 
them." 

Jlr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  of  Cambridge,  has  sailed  from  Now  York 
for  Bremen.  This  is  his  third  visit  to  Europe  for  the  piu-poso 
of  making  researches  in  musical  history  and  biography.  His 
special  object  now  is  to  visit  Vienna  and  complete  a  life  of 
Beethoven,  upon  which  he  has  been  engiigeil  for  many  years — a 
work  which  would  have  been  completed  two  years  since  but  for 
the  failure  of  his  health. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  tho  Canadian  provinces,  :ls  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  by  a  commissioner  recently  appointed  to  In- 
dian affairs,  w!is  about  8.500  in  tho  eastern,  and  11,500  in  the 
western,  showing  a  total  of  nearly  20,000,  exclusive  of  wandering 
tribes  to  the  north,  of  whom  no  correct  information  could  be  pro- 
cured. A  majority  of  tlic  tribes  are  steadily,  though  slowlv,  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  and  in  nearly  all,  some  approaches  to 
civilization  have  been  made. 

A  singular  case  of  simulation  has  just  been  developed  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Prison.  A  convict,  43  years  of  age,  who  w-as 
sentenced  in  1851,  for  a  term  of  eight  ycai-s,  has  been  an  inmate 
of  the  jnison  hospital  for  the  past  seventeen  months,  ostensiblv  in 
consequence  of  a  weakness  of  the  back  and  limbs,  which  prevented 
him  from  standing.  The  physicians  and  wardens,  suspecting  he 
was  shamming,  announced  their  suspicions,  adding  that  ho  would 
be  deprived  of  fooil  until  they  were  convinced.  Ho  held  out  for 
thirty-six  hours,  but  his  appetite  got  the  better  of  his  legs,  and  he 
went  out,  and  has  since  been  at  work,  as  hearty  as  anybody. 


3anlis  of  (iSoliJ. 


....  Doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  truth  set  up  and 
stuffed. — lieicker. 

....  Of  all  men.  ministers  and  rogues  have  the  least  faith  in 
their  fellow-men. — Bovee. 

....  No  men  despise  physic  so  much  as  phj'sicians,  because  no 
men  so  thoroughly  understand  how  little  it  can  perform. —  Colton. 

....  It  is  the  bounty  of  nature  that  we  live,  but  of  philosophy 
that  we  live  well ;  which  is,  in  truth,  a  greater  benefit  than  life 
itself. — Senecd. 

....  Every  Cliristian  should  begin  to  doubt  himself,  if,  after 
ten  years,  he  finds  that  self-denial  is  as  hard  in  the  same  things  as 
it  was  in  the  first. — Beechcr, 

....  Tho  nearest  approach  to  an  understanding  of  life,  is  to 
feel  it — to  realize  it  to  the  full — to  bo  a  profound  and  inscrutable 
mystery. — Dome. 

....  Most  men  abuse  courtiers,  and  affect  to  despise  conrts  ; 
yet  most  men  are  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  one,  and  would 
be  glad  to  live  in  the  other. —  Coltott. 

....  The  highest  virtue  implies  the  highest  intellect,  just  as  the 
greatest  sacrifices  demand  the  greatest  force  of  character  to  make 
them. — Bovee. 

....  There  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and  wisdom  ; 
he  that  thinks  himself  the  happiest  man,  really  is  so;  but  he  who 
thinks  himself  the  wisest  man,  is  generally  the  greatest  fool. — 
L<ir.on. 

....  It  is  not  known  where  he  who  invented  the  plough  wos 
born,  or  where  he  died  ;  yet  he  has  effected  more  for  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  than  the  whole  race  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  who 
have  drenched  it  with  tears  and  manured  it  with  blood. — Lacon. 

....  Thero  arc  moral  crises  in  life — certain  conjunctures  of  af- 
fairs when  God  displays  himself  as  he  never  does  at  other  times  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  then  make  observations,  like  some  stellar 
phenomena,  certain  truths  will  not  come  again  for  ages,  and  to 
us,  never. — Beecher. 

....  The  character  of  covetousness  is  what  a  man  generally 
acquires  more  through  some  niggardliness  or  ill  grace  in  little 
and  inconsiderable  things,  than  of  expenses  of  any  consequence. 
A  very  few  pounds  a  year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  scandal  of 
avarice. — Pope. 


Jofeer's  iSutjget. 


What  ship's  boat  ought  to  contain  a  happy  crew  1  The  jolly 
boat. 

Why  is  an  omnibus-driver  swearing  at  his  horses  like  a  good 
Christian  ?     Because  he  is  above  making  unpleasant  remarks. 

Make  friends  with  the  steward  on  board  a  steamer;  there's  no 
knowing  how  soon  you  may  be  placed  in  his  power. 

Like  provisions  dresses  are  coming  down.  The  sign  before 
the  door  of  a  mantua-maker's  shop  reads  thus  : — "  Dresses  made 
lower  than  ever." 

A  little  girl  hearing  it  said  that  she  was  born  on  the  king's  birth- 
day, took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  but  a  day  or  two  after,  asked 
her  father  if  she  and  the  king  were  twins. 

A  Parisian  robber  who  was  seized  for  stealing  snuff  out  of  a  to- 
bacconist's shoj),  by  way  of  excusing  himself,  exclaimed  that  ho 
was  not  aware  of  any  law  that  forbade  a  man  to  take  snuff! 

Mrs.  Smith,  hearing  strange  sounds,  inquired  of  her  new  ser- 
vant if  she  snored  in  her  sleep.  "  I  don't  know,  marm,"  replied 
Becky,  innocently ;  "  I  never  lay  awake  long  enough  to  diskiver." 

A  friend  was  one  day  reading  to  Jerrold  an  account  of  a  case  in 
which  a  person  named  Ure  was  reproached  with  having  suddenly 
jilted  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  "Ure  seems  to 
have  boon  a  base  'un,"  said  Jerrold. 

That  man  whose  better  half  told  him  before  their  marriage  that 
she  was  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  when  she  was  worth  two 
hundred  thousand,  as  he  found  out  alter  marriage,  has  forgiven 
her  for  the  falfchood,  and  pocketed  tho  ottence  ! 

"  O,  Mr.  Hill,"  said  one  of  the  Rev.  Rowland's  hearers,  "how 
is  it  you  say  so  many  outof-lhe-way  things  in  your  sermons  ?" 
"Ah,"  said  the  eccentric  divine,  "you  arc  such  outof the-way 
sinners." 

Two  Irishmen  wore  in  prison,  the  one  for  stealing  a  cow,  and 
the  other  for  stealing  a  watch.  "  Hallo,  Mike  ! — what  lime  is  it?" 
said  the  cow-stcaler  to  the  other.  "And  sure,  Pat,  I  haven't  any 
timepiece  handy,  but  I  think  it  is  most  milking  time." 
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This  long  cstabli.ihcd  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twrlve  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '■  household  word  "  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  shouldbe  a  weekly 
vi.'^itor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[n?"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  &6  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

117"  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 
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itorial experieno^;  in  Uo.ston. 
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vulgar  word  or  line. 

Il5=  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

0=»  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

C7="  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

(C/="  Its  suggestive  page.«  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

(C^  Its  coliMnns  :ir(i  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  hiipjiy. 

0°°  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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lowest  club  rate.     K^?^  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

XT"  One  copy  of  The  I-'lao  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Baixou's  Picto- 
EIAI-,  to  one  address,  for  ?r3  60  a  year. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  BoetOD. 
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CHARIiESTOWN  NAVY  YARD,  ETC. 

The  Tiew  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill, 
and  represents  faithfully  a  familiar  locality,  embracing  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Roanoke,  now  being  prepared 
fer  the  reception  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Colorado — and  the 
brig  Dolphin.  The  Roanoke  is  one  of  the  new  steam  frigates,  and 
is,  we  believe,  about  sixteen  feet  longer  than  the  Merriraac.  She 
is  the  largest  of  the  six,  the  building  of  which  was  authoriEed  in 
an  act  of  Congress  some  six  years  since,  and  fully  as  handsome 
ia  model  and  appearance  as  any  of  them.  She  was,  however,  un- 
fortunate in  the  outset,  having  run  aground  and  been  so  seriously 
hogged  as  to  break  her  back,  an  accident  which  has  just  been  re- 
paired at  our  navy  yard  at  a  cost  of  5150,000.  The  brig  Dolphin, 
represented  in  the  engraving,  sailed  from  this  port  last  month,  and 
is  now  in  the  Gulf.  She  was  manned  by  volunteers,  who  eagerly 
shipped  in  anticipation  of  a  brush  with  the  British  gunboats,  an 
anticipation  happily  disappointed  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
British  authorities  in  stopping  the  offensive  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  their  cruisers  and  gunboats,  followed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment disavowing  the  act,  holding  the  officers  responsible,  and 
abandoning  the  long-disputed  claim  to  the  right  of  search  and 
visitation.  The  promptness,  however,  with  which  seamen  flocked 
to  our  flag  on  the  first  menace  of  war,  is  a  most  encouraging  fea- 
ture, showing  that  the  spirit  which  animated  our  gallant  tars  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  the  war  with  the  Barbary  States  and  that  of 


1812,  is  still  as  vivid  and  effective  as  ever.  The  maritime  and 
naval  history  of  this  country  is  one  of  which  the  nation  may  well 
be  proud.  Even  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  when  almost  desti- 
tute of  means,  vessels  were  fitted  out  under  the  new  flag  and  some 
actions  performed  which  will  live  forever  on  the  scroll  of  time. 
The  second  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  that  of  1812,  com- 
menced upon  and  was  mainly  conducted  on  the  ocean.  At  the 
first  blush  it  appeared  as  if  the  contest  would  have  the  ordinary 
result  of  the  strife  between  weakness  and  strength.  The  English 
boasted  of  their  thousand  ships^-our  entire  navy  was  nothing  in 
comparison — a  mere  squadron — yet  it  issued  from  the  contest 
with  a  triumph  that  amazed  the  world.  The  record  of  its  opera- 
tion is  a  muster-roll  of  victories.  Two  years  after  the  war  had 
commenced,  the  London  Times  commented  on  it  in  tones  of 
amazement — and  well  might  it  create  surprise  that  the  "  mistress  of 
the  seas  "  should  be  compelled  to  strike  her  meteor-flag  again  and 
again  on  an  element  which  she  almost  claimed  as  her  own.  These 
naval  victories  were  attributable  as  much  to  the  skill  of  our  me- 
chanics as  to  the  valor  of  our  seamen.  The  frigates  sent  out  of 
our  ports  were  models  of  naval  architecture,  superior  to  any  war 
vessels  ever  before  constructed.  From  that  time  forward  the 
superiority  of  American  ships-of-war  has  been  admitted,  while 
our  mercantile  marine  has  equally  borne  away  the  palm.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  we  permitted  foreign  nations  to  outstrip  us  in 
building  steam  war  vessels.     For  many  years,  while  France  was 


quietly  establishing  a  powerful  steam  navy,  and  England  follow- 
ing in  her  wake,  our  own  navy  could  show  only  a  few  vessels 
propelled  by  steam,  and  but  one  or  two  creditable  in  their  perform- 
ances. Congress  at  last  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  in  this  way,  and  the  authority  to  build  six  large  steam 
frigates  led  to  the  construction  of  ships  worthy  of  carrying  the 
stars  and  stripes.  The  Niagara,  built  and  launched  by  the  lar 
mented  George  Steers,  has  excited  admiration  in  England,  and 
her  recent  performances  while  engaged  in  laying  the  telegraph 
cable,  did  not  belie  her  high  reputation.  We  have  now  at  least 
the  nucleus  of  a  very  fine  steam  navy;  we  have  shown  what  wo 
can  do,  and  should  necessity  demand,  we  could,  in  a  short  spac« 
of  time,  match  the  steam  navies  of  the  old  world.  Steam  has, 
indeed,  revolutionized  navigation,  and  most  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  naval  warfare.  A  power  independent  of  wind  and  tide, 
gives  an  opportunity  for  manocuvering  which  bestows  on  the 
ocean  warriors  of  to-day  an  incalculable  advantage  over  the  old 
heroes  of  the  service.  The  weather-gage  will  no  longer  decide  a 
victory ;  and  science  on  the  ocean,  as  well  as  on  the  land,  must  de- 
cide the  strife  of  nations.  Long  may  it  be  before  our  war  ships  have 
any  more  perilous  occupation  than  that  of  laying  a  cable  to  connect 
distant  lands,  or  carrying  food  to  a  famishing  people.  But  because 
we  hope  for  universal  peace,  we  must  not  therefore  he  unprepared 
for  war. — The  buildings  in  our  sketch  represent  the  machine  shop 
and  foundry,  which  perfect  the  resources  of  the  navy  yard. 
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DEMOIT  OF  TEE  HEART. 


BT  HBNDRIK    CONSCIENCE. 
ICONTINnED.] 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

MoKCK  uttered  the  words  which  closed  the  last  chapter  in  a 
eneerinfr  tone,  which  wounded  Laura  deeply,  and  sufluscd  her  palo 
checks  with  a  plow  of  indignation.  The  poor  girl  shuddered  at 
the  unwonted  state  of  her  fcclinps.  With  more  than  manly  cour- 
age, she  suliducd  the  rising  storm,  and  said,  with  a  voice  which 
astonished  Monck  by  its  sweetness  and  calmness : 

"  Be  good  cnoupjh  to  take  a  chair,  mynheer,  and  listen  to  mo 
with  the  attention  which  a  serious  and  decisive  conversation 
demands.  My  father  has  told  me  that  I  must  receive  you  ns  my 
suitor;  be  has  explained  to  me  that  his  future  happiness  depends 
on  my  consent.     I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  my  fate." 

"You  con.scnf!"  exclaimed  Monck,  deceived  by  the  quiet  com- 
posure of  the  girl.  "Ah,  Laura,  thank  you  !  I  did  not  expect  so 
ready  an  acquiescence  in  my  wishes." 

"  You  know  well  enough  that  I  have  no  altemntivo,"  said 
Laura,  sadly.  "Before  I  give  my  formal  consent,  it  is  proper, 
mynheer,  that  you  should  clearly  understand  what  place  j-ourwife 
can  give  you  in  her  heart.  I  will  be  open  with  you.  I  do  not 
wish  my  whole  life  to  be  a  coarse  of  hypocrisy.  Perhaps  when 
you  come  to  weigh  the  details  of  the  lot  that  awaits  us,  you  may 
reconsider  yotir  decision." 

"  Impossible.  Is  this  all  you  wish  to  say  T  Let  us  say  no  more 
on  this  point.     You  agree  to  accept  me;  that  is  all  I  ask." 

"  But,  mynheer,  I  do  not  love  you." 

"  I  know  that  well  enough  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  now.  Our 
marriage  cannot  take  place  for  some  months.  You  have  time 
enough  to  become  more  just  towards  me  ;  and,  in  any  case,  when 
you  shall  bear  my  name,  I  will  make  your  life  so  brilliant,  so  lux- 
urious, that  you  cannot  hut  feel  some  affection  for  him  who  lav- 
ishes such  unceasing  kindnesses  on  you." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  implore  you,  mynheer,  do  not  delude  yourself  with 
a  hope  so  vain.  I  cannot  give  you  the  slightest  reason  to  expect 
any  change  in  me.  Love  yon  !  No  ;  never,  never !  Were  I  to  use 
every  effort,  it  were  impossible." 

"  Well,  be  it  so ;  we  will  see  about  it." 

Laura  was  so  stung  by  the  coldness  of  Monck's  tone  and  man- 
ner, and  by  the  unshrinking  gaze  he  fixed  on  her,  that  she  could 
not  carry  out  her  design.  She  had  hoped  to  bend  him  by  her 
entreaties  and  tears ;  but  her  indignation  and  aversion  made  her 
incapable  of  humbling  herself  before  him.  Still  she  made  one 
attempt,  and  said : 

"Mynheer,  have  pity  on  me,  I  beseech  you.  You  wish  to 
attach  mo  to  yourself  like  a  slave ;  you  doom  me  to  the  most 
hideous  lot.  To  you  gold  is  a  fount  of  sufficing  happiness ;  to 
me  it  is  not.  I  need  affection  ;  I  must  live  through  my  heart. 
Marriage  with  you !  It  is  an  everlasting  blackness  of  night 
descending  upon  my  soul ;  it  is  the  crushing  of  all  life  and 
feeling." 

"No,  no  ;  you  take  too  dismal  a  view  of  it,"  said  Monck,  in  a 
tone  which  he  meant  to  be  soothing. 

"  Cannot  my  cry  of  anguish  reach  you  V  continued  Laura. 
"  Then,  at  least,  have  pity  on  your  wretched  self.  You  think  a 
human  being  can  lire  without  love ;  will  you  always  think  so  1 
Let  mo  become  your  wife,  I  shall  be  ever  at  your  side,  the  victim 
of  your  cruelty,  an  ice-cold  statue  of  submission  to  inevitable 
fato.  No  word  of  love  will  ever  escape  me  ;  it  would  be  a  foul 
peijnry.     You  yourself  would  be  utterly  wretched  with  me." 

Monck  rose  up,  and  said,  impatiently  : 

"I  know  enough.  Your  father  is  waiting  for  me;  I  must  go 
to  bim  at  once,  for  my  business  is  immediate,  and  has  reference 
to  an  enormous  gain.  So,  mademoiselle,  you  consent  to  our 
union?" 

Laura  became  pale  as  death,  but  said  nothing. 

"Do  you  consent?"  repeated  Monck. 

"And  can  you  accept  the  lot  I  predict  for  you  V  askod  the 
maiden,  with  quivering  lips. 

"Why  not?" 

"  0,  it  is  dreadful !" 

"I  await  your  answer,  mademoiselle,"  looking  her  full  in  the 
face  with  a  triumphant  sneer. 

Laura  reached  forth  her  hand,  and  said,  with  a  terrible  effort: 

"Well,  let  my  destiny  be  fulfilled.  Be  my  husband.  Come 
now,  and  let  us  gladden  my  poor  father's  heart  " 

"One  word  more,  mademoiselle.  You  have  favored  mc  with  a 
sketch  of  our  future.  I,  too,  have  one  question  to  ask.  If  it  is 
true  that  you  will  never  love  me,  will  you  conduct  yourself  out- 
wardly, in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  a  submissive  wife  ?  Will  you 
close  Tour  heart  to  all  other  love,  and  discharge  your  duties  to  mo 
faithfully  V 

Laura  was  too  dcejily  wounded  bj' these  questions  to  reply;  she 
could  only  look  at  Monck  with  an  expression  of  loftiest  contempt. 
And  so  majestic  was  her  attitude,  so  full  of  power  and  superiority, 
that  the  miserable  villain  quailed  and  cowered  before  her.  Re- 
covering himself,  he  added  : 

"  You  mean  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  So 
much  the  better,  mademoiselle.  I  am  glad  that  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  a  failure  in  duty  excites  such  a  storm  within  you.  Ijct  ns 
go  to  your  father;  he  will  rejoice  at  your  voluntary  comment." 

J^aiua  fullowed  her  beUothed  willi  an  cxjiressiou  of  unioiiqucr- 


ahlo  aversion  and  abhoiTence  on  her  face  :  but  her  step  was  firm, 
and  indicated  a  stcdfiist,  irrevocable  decision. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Kemenaer  accompanied  the  future 
husband  of  his  daughter  to  the  door.  Monck  seemed  in  high 
spirits,  and  continued  to  talk  of  business,  and  assure  the  unhappy 
father  that  they  could  not  fail  to  gain  very  considerably.  When 
Kemenaer  had  opened  the  door,  intending  to  walk  down  the 
avenue  with  Monck,  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  Berthold. 

Monck  took  off  his  hat  in  scornful  affectation  of  reverence,  and 
smiled  as  he  said  to  the  astounded  youth  : 

"  Useless,  useless.  Mynheer  Robyn.  You  come  to  ask  after 
Mademoiselle  Laura.  I  will  tell  you  the  latest  news.  Laura  is 
about  to  be  married  ;  she  has,  of  her  own  free  will,  accepted  the 
hand  of  one  who  can  at  least  assure  her  a  tolerable  lot  in  the 
world.  Is  it  not  so.  Mynheer  Kemenaer?  Has  she  not  accepted 
the  hand  of  Mynheer  Monck  ?" 

"  Of  Monck  !  i'our  hand!  Laura  your  wife  !"  roared  the  young 
man,  maddened  with  rage.  He  turned  to  Kemenaer,  and  stared 
at  him,  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  gaping  mouth,  as  though  ho 
looked  for  some  contradiction  of  this  appalling  announcement. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Kemenaer,  shaking  his  head  mournfully. 

"And  so,  Mynheer  Robyn,"  said  Monck,  with  malicious  enjoy- 
ment of  bis  triumph,  "  you  will  promise  me  to  forget  henceforward 
where  my  bride  lives." 

Berthold  was  pale  as  a  sheet.  He  stood  like  a  lion  preparing 
for  a  spring,  and  growled,  with  the  glare  of  vengeance  in  his 
eyes  : 

"First  my  inheritance,  then  my  betrothed,  and  now  you  jest  at 
my  sufferings  !    Foul  monster  !  will  you  compel  me  to  violence  ?" 

The  words  and  gestures  of  the  distracted  youth  frightened  both 
Monck  and  Kemenaer  ;  they  shrunk  trembling  into  the  passage, 
.•vnd  Monck  closed  the  door  violently  in  Berthold's  face. 

The  poor  young  man  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the  door; 
then  he  turned,  and  ran  wildly  down  the  avenue. 

At  some  little  distance  from  Kemenaer's  house  was  a  grove  of 
lofty  lime-trees,  which  belonged  to  an  adjacent  country  house. 
At  the  furthest  end  of  the  grove  was  a  bench,  overshadowed  by 
the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  commanding  a  view  of  Kemenaer's 
house,  and  of  the  gardens  and  fields  which  stretched  away  in  the 
distance.  On  this  bench  sat  Berthold.  His  eyes  were  fixed  im- 
raoveably ;  his  thoughts  were  wandering  far  away. 

Since  the  unfortunate  youth  had  been  so  unexpectedly  robbed 
of  his  inheritance,  the  country  had  exch.anged  its  tender  green  for 
deeper  and  varied  tints.  The  chen-y-trees  were  gay  with  ruddy 
fruit ;  the  grass  was  waving  its  long  stalks  to  the  music  of  the 
summer  winds ;  the  com  was  in  full  blossom ;  the  nightingale, 
absorbed  by  paternal  cares,  had  forgotten  his  enchanting  song. 

It  would  seem  that  the  months  which  had  passed  had  brought 
no  relief  to  the  poet,  for  appearance  indicated  something  which 
was  not  exactly  poverty,  but  a  growing  scarcity  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  His  clothes  were  threadbare ;  his  hat,  though  care- 
fully brushed,  seemed  weary  with  long  service.  There  was  a 
something  about  his  whole  man  which  revealed  the  absence  of 
money.  Berthold  was  visibly  fallen  away ;  his  gnawing  anguish 
had  already  traced  deep  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  and  his  sunken 
cheeks  were  wrinkled  and  shrivelled  with  grief. 

He  has  been  sitting  a  long  time  on  that  bench  without  moving 
a  muscle.  But  now  his  features  are  slowly  assuming  an  expres- 
sion of  bitterness  ;  he  shudders  and  presses  his  hands  on  his  fore- 
head, as  though  he  would  still  the  raging  storm  of  his  brain. 
Now  again  calmness  is  stealing  down  upon  his  heart.  A  quiet 
melancholy  smile  just  touches  his  lips,  and  he  murmurs  : 

"Alas,  my  poor  soul,  thou  pinest  and  wailest !  Dark  angel, 
thrust  forth  from  thy  paradise,  thou  wanderest  round  the  heaven 
of  thy  youth,  hoping  th-it  the  wind  may  waft  towards  thee  some 
echo  of  her  sighs — the  sweet  breath  of  some  flower  on  which  her 
gentle  eye  has  rested  ;  and  dost  thou  hope  still  ?  No,  no ;  thou 
hast  nothing  to  hope  in  all  the  long  future.  It  is  one  dark,  im- 
penetrable gloom,  disenchantment  and  anguish,  into  which  memo- 
ry can  scarcely  cast  its  faint  reflection  of  joys  all  past.  Turn 
back  again,  my  soul,  to  those  joyous  days  ;  flee  away  to  yonder 
acacia  whose  snowy  flowers  then  fell  so  thick  on  thee  and  on  her 
who  was  then  thine  ;  scat  thj'self  beside  her — yes,  dream,  dream 
on,  poor  soul ;  consume  thy  last  energies  in  useless  reverie,  mourn 
and  pine  away,  and  soon  thou  shall  slake  thy  thirst  divine  at  the 
well-spring  of  everlasting,  unchangeable  love." 

The  last  few  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  which  had  something 
of  scorn  in  it,  and  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  his  lips  still 
quivered  in  deep  and  painful  thought.  Then  his  whole  expres- 
sion underwent  a  change.  A  fresh  tide  of  thought  came  pouring 
through  his  soul ;  he  bit  his  lips  and  smote  his  forehead  with  his 
clenched  fist ;  then  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  exclaimed : 

"Have  I,  then,  lost  my  courage  and  fortitude  forever?  What 
am  I  doing  here  ?  Torturing  myself  with  miserable  dreams — 
striving  in  vain  to  allay  the  fever  which  is  consuming  body  and 
soul !  And  while  I  am  thus  sacrificing  all  to  a  vision  of  utter 
hopelessness,  I  forget  that  there  is  one  whose  patient  kindness  I 
rc(|uiie  with  ingratitude.  Tho  good  Conrad  !  iio  caros  ami  toils 
from  morning  to  night  to  earn  a  little  money.  I,  idle  dreamer,  I 
allow  him  to  bear  all  our  joint  burden  ;  I  accciit  the  fruit  of  his 
labor  and  sorrow ;  I  eat,  I  drink,  I  roam  about,  and  I  look  on 
calmly  while  my  poor  friend  is  struggling  manfully  with  slowly 
advancing  poverty.  This  cannot,  must  not  last.  I  will  shiver 
these  degrading  bonds  which  hold  my  soul  and  my  will  in  durance. 
Far,  far  from  this  wretched  sjiot !" 

He  walked  hastily  away  from  the  bench  towards  the  high  road, 
but  his  step  became  slower  and  slower,  until  ho  stood  quite  still, 
leaning  against  the  stem  of  a  tree,  with  his  arras  folded,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  will  let  Cuurad  see  I  am  grateful ;  I  will  work 


too,  and  earn  money.  But  how?  What  can  I  do?  Write  poo- 
try,  Conrad  says.  Poetry!  what  mockcrj- !  I  have  written 
poetry.  A  book  of  mine  has  been  published.  Reviewers  have 
said  that  a  glorious  future  lay  before  me  ;  bnt  the  crowd  is  cold 
and  indifferent,  and  the  book  sells  so  slowly  that  I  cannot  pay  my 
printer.    A  fearful,  hopeless  debt  is  my  reward.    Poetry!  no,  no." 

While  soliloquizing  thus,  he  had  unconsciously  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  bench,  as  if  it  exerted  on  him  a  secret  and  iiTesistiblo 
power  of  attraction.     His  thoughts  had  taken  another  direction. 

"  Love,  love  !  It  is  a  deceiver  which  fascinates  you,  blinds  you 
with  the  brightness  of  its  promises,  and  at  Last  pierces  your  heart 
through  and  through,  and  leaves  the  envenomed  dart  in  tho  incur- 
able wound,  and  kills  you  slowly,  slowly,  sorrowfully." 

He  turned  his  eyes  towards  Kemenaer's  house,  and  sighed. 

"No  hope  more,  none — none  but  in  death.  Why  do  I  thus 
protract  an  unavailing  strife?  Rather  let  me  ruthlessly  plnck 
these  torturing  memories  from  my  mind." 

And  then  he  sank  languidly  down  upon  the  bench,  bowed  his 
head  upon  his  breast,  and  was  lost  in  desponding  thought.  Soon 
a  person  came  briskly  up  the  grove  who  was  evidently  looking  for 
some  one.  When  he  saw  Berthold  in  the  distance,  he  smiled  joy- 
fully. He  came  up  to  the  dreaming  youth,  and  addressed  him  by 
his  name.  His  voice  had  something  of  triumph  in  it,  as  though 
he  had  good  news  to  announce.  The  poet,  surprised  in  his  reve- 
rie, stood  up  and  said,  with  a  deep  blush  of  shame : 

"Conrad,  you  knew  my  morbid  imagination  would  lead  me  to 
this  spot.  I  have  broken  my  pledge,  have  I  not  ?  Pity  me — for- 
give me  !" 

The  music-master  took  no  notice  of  those  words. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  ho.  "  O,  Berthold,  I  bring  yon 
such  good  news  !  What  happiness  awaits  you !  I  am  quite 
beside  myself  with  joy." 

"  Happiness — for  me !" 

"  Berthold,  my  friend,  you  will  scarcely  believe  what  I  am  going 
to  say." 

"Laura?"  said  the  poet,  with  a  sigh. 

"Listen  ;  I  will  tell  you.  The  day  before  yesterday,  the  Royal 
Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  held  a  meeting,  and  named  correspond- 
ing members  from  among  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  our 
country.  Your  name  is  in  the  honored  list.  My  heart  beats  high 
with  joy.  The  star  of  your  fame  is  rising  now,  Berthold.  No 
man  can  now  question  your  merit.  This  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  you  are  held  by  competent  judges  will  give  you  ceura^e 
to  win  the  wreath  of  laurel  which  awaits  your  brow.  You  will 
put  away  all  doubt  now,  will  you  not?  You  will  fulfil  the  bril- 
liant destiny  which  God  in  his  mercy  and  love  has  marked  out 
for  yon  ?" 

Berthold  looked  at  his  enthusiastic  friend  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

"  Good  heavens  !  can  you  remain  unmoved  by  such  a  proof  of 
the  respect  in  which  your  name  is  held  ?"  asked  tho  astonished 
Conrad. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  am  glad — glad  to  see  you  so  happy." 

"You  don't  know  all  yet.  The  journals  announce  your  ap- 
pointment, and  append  the  speech  of  the  secretary  in  proposing 
you.  In  it  you  are  called  a  poet  of  true  feeling,  and  manliness, 
and  highest  promise  ;  and  your  last  poem,  '  The  Wandering  Soul,' 
was  recited  to  the  meeting  by  the  president  himself.  The  journals 
say  that  everybody  was  moved  to  tears.  Only  think,  Berthold, 
you  have  made  the  old  masters  of  tho  art  weep.  0,  'tis  the  hap- 
piest day  of  all  my  life  !" 

"  Dear  Conrad  !" 

"  But  why  do  you  remain  so  unmoved  ?  Others  in  your  place 
would  be  fervently  thanking  heaven  for  such  good  fortune." 

"It  is  delightful,  indeed  ;  but  of  what  use  is  it  now?  what  will 
it  bring  ns  ?  Fame  ?  Can  any  fame  repay  you  the  costly  sacri- 
fices you  are  making  for  me  ?  No.  Money  alone  can  help  us 
now." 

"  Yes,  but  money  will  be  forthcoming,  a  good  de.al,  it  may  bo. 
Don't  you  see  that  your  nomination  and  the  official  eulogy  of 
your  book  will  draw  public  attention  to  it  ?  Many  editions  will 
be  sold  in  a  short  tjmo.  Our  printer  will  be  \>a.u\ ;  wc  can  buy 
some  better  clothes.  Come,  come;  don't  be  cast  down.  Money 
will  come  in  good  time ;  and  you — you  will  earn  it  in  abundance 
for  us  both." 

Berthold's  eye  sparkled  with  gladness  at  the  brilliant  prospect 
opened  to  him  by  his  friend. 

"  Karn  money — much  gold  ?  Can  it  bo  true  ?  But  you  aro 
deceiving  me,  my  friend.  Poetry  is  twin-sister  of  poverty.  Be- 
tween her  and  gold  there  is  an  energetic,  unconquerable  repul- 
sion." 

"  What  fresh  whim  has  seized  you  now?"  said  Conrad,  sighing 
deeply.  "Are  you  beginning  to  thirst  for  gold  ?  It  is  true,  we 
have  not  too  much  just  now;  bnt,  except  that  our  clothes  aro 
rather  shabby,  what  have  we  wanted  as  yet?" 

A  bitter  smile  passed  over  the  poet's  face,  as  ho  asked  : 

"  Conrad,  where  is  your  watch  ?" 

The  music-master  was  disconcerted  for  a  moment  by  this  un- 
expected question.     Ho  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  It  is  gone  to  be  cleaned." 

"  No,  my  noble  friend  ;  attempt  not  to  conceal  the  truth  from 
me.  You  have  sold  it  or  jiledged  it  to  pay  tho  rent  of  our  rooms^ 
h.ive  you  not  ?  Do  not  think  that  I  accept  your  magnanimous 
sacrifice  with  unfeeling  selfishness.  It  is  a  bitter  grief  to  mo  that 
I  cannot  repay  your  kindness.  O  tliat  I  could  exercise  stronger 
self-control !  Do  you  know  any  remedy  for  that  disease  which  is 
wasting  me  away — that  image,  that  fatal  imago  which  pursues  mo 
day  and  night?" 

The  music-master  took  Berthold's  hands  in  his,  and  said, 
impressively : 
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"Dear  friend,  you  arc  wandering  in  your  mind.  The  remedy 
you  seek  is  near  at  hand.  You  must  remember  that  you  are  a 
man,  and  oppose  a  firm  and  unshaken  will  to  the  assaults  of  your 
morbid  fancy.  Look  at  tbinf;s  calmly,  and  without  illu.-iion. 
Yonder,  behind  those  walls,  dwells  a  woman  who  was  destined  to 
be  your  wife  ;  who  made  you  believe  that  she  could  not  live  with- 
out you  ;  that  apart  from  you  her  soul  would  pine  hopelessly  away ; 
and  how  it  could  be  I  know  not,  but  one  simple  day  sufficed  to 
make  her  forget  all  her  jiromiscs.  Her  words  were  falsehood  and 
deceit.  She  loved  you  not ;  the  million  you  were  to  inherit  was 
the  secret  object  of  her  atfection.  No  sooner  is  the  million  taken 
from  you  than  her  heart  abandons  you  and  follows  its  object.  She 
sells  her  affections  for  gold,  and  links  herself  in  an  accursed  union 
with  him  who  has  robbed  you." 

IJertbold  lifted  his  hands  with  an  imploring  gesture,  as  if  to 
beseech  him  to  spare  Laura. 

"  Conrad,  Conrad  !  what  if  wo  are  wrong?  Do  not  speak  thus 
of  her;  you  wring  my  heart." 

"  No,  no ;  no  mercy  for  the  perjured  one ;  she  deserves  only 
contempt.  She  has  accepted  your  deadly  enemy  for  her  husband. 
O,  it  is  the  very  abyss  of  degradation  and  vileness  !  It  is  so  in- 
finitely vile  that,  instead  of  repining,  you  ought  rather  to  bless 
God  for  having  swept  so  worthless  a  creature  from  your  path. 
Look  no  longer  at  that  house.  There  triumphs  the  wretched 
Monck ;  there  Kemenaer  laughs  at  the  disinherited  poet ;  there 
Laura  sneers  at  the  foolish  youth  who  once  dared  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  her.  Yes,  they  must  laugh  at  Monck's  victim.  What  can 
you  hope,  or  wish,  or  expect?  You  are  losing  life  in  idle  dreams ; 
and  could  your  yearning  desire  be  granted,  it  would  be  your  duty 
to  spurn  Laura  from  you  with  utter  abhorrence." 

Berthold  rose  slowly  from  the  bench,  and  answered,  moodily  : 

"Alas  !  must  I  give  up  all,  even  sweet  memories,  the  last  solace 
of  my  bleeding  heart  ?  Pine  away  and  die  with  the  certainty  that 
she,  who  has  pointed  my  death-blow,  makes  sport  of  my  agony !" 

"  Were  I  in  your  place,  Berthold,  I  would  find  a  way  to  avenge 
myself" 

"A  way  to  avenge  myself?"  cried  the  youth,  with  sudden  ener- 
gy.    "Wliat  would  you  do  ?" 

The  music-master  answered  enthusiastically : 

"I  would  collect  all  my  powers  and  employ  them  in  the  pro- 
duction of  great  works ;  I  would  write  poems  which  should  extort 
the  admiration  of  my  countrymen.  My  name  beloved,  and  hon- 
ored, and  renowned  by  a  thousand  voices,  should  reach  even  her 
who  so  lightly  forgot  it ;  the  brilliance  of  m}'  fame  should  dazzle 
her  eyes  until  she  repented  her  perjury.  But  you  are  pale ;  you 
tremble.     What  are  you  looking  at?" 

Berthold  pointed  with  a  shudder  through  an  opening  in  the 
foliage.  Two  women  were  slowly  approaching  the  spot  on  which 
the  friends  were  sitting,  without  having  noticed  their  presence. 
The  younger  of  these  women  was  walking  with  languid  step,  and 
seemed  almost  worn  out  with  protracted  illness.  The  paleness  of 
her  check,  the  wandering  restlessness  of  her  eye,  the  touching 
expression  of  unutterable  woe  on  her  features,  showed  that  the 
poor  girl  was  just  recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  and  had  come 
forth,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  maid,  to  seek  some  refreshment 
in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees. 

"  Laura  !  It  is  Laura  !  Come,  Berthold,  come ;  do  not  let  her 
read  in  your  face  the  sad  tale  of  your  suffering." 

"  What  I  suffer  ?  Look,  look  !  she  bears  the  stamp  of  death  on 
licr  countenance' 

"  Come,  quick  !"  said  Conrad,  dragging  his  reluctant  friend 
from  the  spot. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Berthold  ;  "  let  me  look  at  her  once  more — only 
once." 

Laura  had,  by  this  time,  noticed  and  recognized  him ;  and 
although  her  companion  would  h.ave  held  her  hack,  she  walked  on 
straight  towards  Berthold.  When  they  were  so  near  that  each 
could  remark  the  traces  of  suffering  in  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
they  could  not  prevent  a  cry  of  mournful  pity,  and  Berthold  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Laura,  probably  under  the  influence  of  a 
sense  of  duty,  at  once  repressed  every  indication  of  emotion.  Her 
countenance  was  calm  and  unmoved,  but  it  bore  the  impress  of  so 
deep  an  anguish,  so  abject  a  prostration  of  soul,  a  despair  so 
utterly  void  of  hope,  that  it  was  clear  that  only  the  certainty  of 
approaching  death  gave  her  strength  to  bear  so  calmly  a  meeting 
so  painful.    She  addressed  Berthold  with  a  melancholy  voice : 

"  You  are  ill,  Berthold.  Sly  poor  friend,  I  will  not  ask  what 
disease  is  wasting  your  life ;  I  know  too  well  the  worm  which 
gnaws  the  disenchanted,  deceived  heart.  I,  too,  have  been  ill. 
On  my  bed  of  sickness  I  have  prayed  without  ceasing  that  God 
would  give  you  strength  to  bear  your  sad  lot." 

Berthold  was  quite  beside  himself  with  emotion,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  You  have  prayed  for  me  V 

"  But  the  heavens  arc  closed  to  my  prayer,"  she  continued. 
"  The  last  remaining  hope  of  my  soul  is  vain ;  my  own  misery 
sufficed  not." 

"Is  it  not  a  delu.sion?  You  think  of  me  ?  You  bewail  my 
lot  ?  Is  it  not  of  your  own  free  will  that  you  give  your  hand  to 
my  enemy?" 

"  I  know,  Berthold,  your  heart  has  accused  me,"  said  Laura, 
with  a  smile  which  ill  concealed  the  bitterness  of  her  soul.  "  You 
thought  me  happy.  Look  at  my  face ;  see  what  havoc  my  happi- 
ness has  made  of  my  youth  and  bloom." 

"  But  I  am  in  a  dream  ;  my  hea<l  is  confused.  Do  you  regret 
our  affection  of  other  days?  Do  you  still  love  your  poor 
Berthold  ?" 

"  Love  ?  No,  no ;  never  more  may  I  dare  to  love.  Fate  has 
uttered  its  inexorable,  irrevocable  decree.  Deep  night  is  on  my 
soul;  not  one  lonely  star  shines  on  my  path — one,  yes,  one;  it 
shines  above  an  open  grave." 


"Laura,  Laura,  you  are  killing  me  with  perplexing  anguish.  I 
see  you  suffer.  I  can  read  what  your  sad  words  would  conceal. 
Is  there  no  power  on  earth  which  can  deliver  you?" 

"  Thcrj  is  one  power  above  all  powers  on  earth.  I  have  longed, 
with  eager  longing,  for  death.  I  feel,  with  exulting  gratitude,  that 
sickness  is  wasting  my  strength,  that  my  breathing  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  painful.  I  hope  I  may  leave  the  earth  ere  my  sacrifice 
be  consummated." 

"Die?     You  long  to  die?"  groaned  Berthold. 

"No,  not  quite  so,  alas  !  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  grant  me  this 
coveted  boon.     I  shall  never — alas,  alas,  1  am  recovering  I" 

The  unfathomable  despair  disclosed  by  these  words  made  the 
young  man's  tears  flow  afresh.  The  poor  maiden,  cold  and  calm 
in  outward  hearing,  was  not  less  profoundly  affected.  Her  lips 
quivered,  and  there  was  in  her  eye  something  which  seemed  to  say 
that  her  tears  fell  inwardly  on  her  aching  heart. 

The  servant  now  intcrjrased,  and  said  : 

"  O,  mademoiselle,  come,  come !  let  us  leave  this  spot.  Yonr 
father  said  he  would  follow  us  soon."  And  seeing  that  Laura 
still  hesitated,  she  added :  "And  Mynheer  Monck  will  doubtless 
accompany  him." 

"  Monck,  JSIonck  I"  yelled  Berthold,  goaded  to  m.adncss  by  that 
hated  name. 

Laura  seemed  to  collect  her  strength,  and  said,  quietly  : 

"Berthold,  chance  has  brought  us  together  here  to  bid  each 
other  an  everlasting  farewell.  Soon  I  shall  be  the  slave  of  inevi- 
table duty  ;  and  between  us  there  is  a  gulf  which,  not  even  in 
memory,  can  we  try  to  fill  up,  without  sin.  Forget  me,  I  implore 
you;  takclcouragc ;  overcome  your  grief,  and  leave  mo  at  least 
this  consolation — that  I  alone  must  drink  the  bitter  cup." 

"Berthold,  quick!"  said  Conrad.  "Yonder  comes  the  fiend 
himself  who  is  killing  you  both.     It  is  Monck  ;  he  sees  you." 

"Farewell,  Berthold,"  whispered  Laura.  " If  yon  have  ever 
loved  me,  hear  me  now.  Give  your  love  to  arif;  become  great 
and  renowned ;  your  fame  will  awaken  an  echo  in  my  poor 
wretched  heart,  and  though  she  must  forget  her  first  friend,  she 
may  still  admire  and  love  the  poet  of  her  fatherland." 

Berthold  stood  trembling  with  astonishment,  with  compassion, 
with  despair,  gazing  on  the  receding  form  of  the  young  maiden, 
who  was  returning  slowly  homewards.  Monck  passed  the  friends  ; 
his  features  were  convulsed  with  rage,  and  hi.s  eyes  were  glowing 
with  threatening  and  with  vengeance.  When  he  saw  the  music- 
master,  there  was  such  an  expression  of  contempt,  of  scorn  on  his 
face,  that  Conrad  was  obliged  to  summon  all  his  strength  of  mind 
to  curb  his  indignation.  Berthold  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  that  Monck  had  gone  out  of  sight  without  his  having 
been  conscious  of  his  presence. 

"  Unhappy  friend  !"  said  Conrad  ;  "  this  meeting  will  increase 
your  malady." 

"  Increase  my  malady !  What  malady  ?  No,  no  ;  Laura  has 
not  forgotten  me — not  betrayed  me.  She  loves  me  still ;  it  is  her 
affection  for  me  which  is  draining  her  life-blood.  This  conviction 
gives  me  courage.     I  feel  myself  stronger.     I  will,  I  will — " 

"  Compose  yourself ;  becalm;  your  mind  is  wandering,"  said 
Conrad,  in  alarm. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  young  man,  dragging  his  friend  im- 
petuously along  beneath  the  trees.  "  Come  ;  I  mean  to  be  a  poet 
now  ;  I  will  win  a  glorious  name.  Now  my  soul  thirsts  for 
renown ;  it  is  as  though  a  whole  world  of  poetry  were  seething 
and  boiling  within  me.  She  has  awakened  it ;  she  can  still  love 
the  poet  of  her  fatherland." 

And  running  so  fast  that  the  terrified  Conrad  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  him,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  through  the  grove. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Margaret  was  sitting  at  a  small  mahogany  table,  in  an  easy- 
chair  covered  with  green  velvet,  and  was  drinking  her  chocolate 
out  of  a  breakfast  cup  of  fine  porcelain,  gilt  and  painted  with 
beautiful  foliage.  The  room  in  which  she  was  sitting  was  adorned 
with  costly  furniture,  soft  carpets,  and  rich  curtains,  all  new,  and 
selected  with  consummate  taste. 

The  old  servant  of  the  deceased  Mynheer  Robyn  had  undergone 
a  wonderful  change.  She  wore  a  lace  cap  of  the  newest  fashion, 
large  ear-rings,  and  clothes  of  silk.  And  as  she  sat  there,  so  cosy 
and  comfortable,  buried  in  the  soft  cushion  of  her  easy-chair,  half 
sitting  and  half  reclining,  dipping  the  delicate  biscuit  in  her  fra- 
grant chocolate,  she  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  inevrow  of 
noble  birth.  Though  there  was  little  nobleness  in  her  carriage, 
and  bearing,  and  manner  of  eating,  there  was  pride  enough  in  her 
eye,  and  all  her  features  were  radiant  with  that  serene  self-satis- 
faction which  the  possession  of  wealth  inspires. 

Although  Margaret  seemed  quite  at  ease,  and  devoured  her  bis- 
cuits with  vigorous  appetite,  some  vexatious  thought  seemed  to 
obtrude  itself  from  time  to  time,  for  she  paused  now  and  then,  and 
forgot  her  breakfast,  as  if  she  were  pondering  something  disagree- 
able. Then  she  stamped  with  her  foot,  or  clenched  her  fist,  and 
thrust  it  forward  at  some  inutginary  enemy,  and  contorted  her 
features  into  an  expression  of  fury  and  revenge. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  guess  what  disturbed  her  peace 
of  mind,  since  although  now  and  then  some  bitter  words  escaped 
her  lips,  they  were  broken  and  meaningless.  Only  the  names  of 
Laura  Kemenaer  and  of  Monck  were  joined  together,  so  asto  lead 
to  the  inference  that  envy  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief  within 
her.  While  thus  musing  and  ejaculating,  she  put  her  hand  out  to 
take  another  biscuit ;  there  were  no  more.  She  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently. A  servant  came  running  in  haste,  a  young  girl  who 
seemed  quite  untrained  and  unaccustomed  to  service.  She  ap- 
proached Margaret  with  awe,  and  asked  : 

"  What  would  3'ou  please  to  want  ?" 


"Blockhead!  why  not  call  me  dame  at  once?"  snarled 
Margaret. 

"  What  is  your  will,  madamc?" 

"  That  word  doesn't  seem  to  suit  your  uncivil  mouth.  Pah  ! 
you  stink  of  the  stable  still." 

"  But,  madame,"  stammered  the  girl,  "  you  arc  always  angry 
with  me.  Is  it  my  fault  that  I  am  a  country  girl  ?  I  do  my  bent 
to  learn  my  duty." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !"  growled  Margaret.  "A  servant  must  not 
answer.  You  are  enough  to  give  one  a  fever  with  your  stupid 
ways.  Now,  what  did  I  ring  for — what  did  I  ring  for?  Don't 
you  hear?" 

"Madamc  has  emptied  her  cup  ;  sh(?Svants  more  chocolate?" 

"  Ila,  yes  !    How  is  it  you  put  only  four  biscuits  on  the  plate  ?" 

"  Six,  madamc  ;  six." 

"  Four ;  not  one  more." 

"  No,  madame  ;  six." 

"  What !  you  dare  to  contradict  me  ?  Four,  I  tell  you.  Con- 
fess there  were  only  four,  or  I'll  soon  let  you  sec  who  is  mistress 
here.     Speak,  you  owl  !  there  were  only  four." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  madame  ;  there  were  six." 

"You  obstinate  booby  !  Go  to  your  room,  pack  up  your  things, 
and  be  off"  before  noon,  or  I  will  tell  the  servant  to  kick  you  into 
the  street !  Do  you  understand  or  not  ?  Get  out  of  my  sight, 
you  good-for-nothing  creature !" 

The  girl  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  began  to  crj'.  Her  tears 
seemed  to  pacify  Margaret ;  and  instead  of  driving  her  away,  she 
said,  coaxingly ; 

"  Now  think  a  bit,  Katie  ;  there  were  four  biscuits." 

"  0,  madame,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  I  must  say  yes  !"  sobbed 
the  girl.  "  Yes,  there  were  four.  You  must  have  pity  on  me, 
madamc,  and  bear  with  me ;  I  am  willing  to  tell  any  lie  to  please 
you,  but  I  cannot  get  into  the  way  of  it  all  at  once." 

"  Come  here,  Katie  ;  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Will 
you  do  what  I  tell  you  ?" 

The  girl  made  a  gesture  of  humble  submission. 

"  You  are  now  a  silly  girl,  as  is  natural,  since  you  have  only 
just  come  from  milking  cows.  You  ought  to  have  begun  with 
poor  folk,  where  therais  ]>lenty  to  do,  and  when  the  work  is  done, 
the  servant  is  left  at  peace.  With  rich  people  it  is  not  so.  We 
have  too  much  time  on  our  hands,  and  too  many  whims.  I  have 
been  a  servant  myself,  Kate." 

" I  know  jou  have,  madame." 

"  Ho  !  you  know  I  have,  eh  ?  but  you  must  bo  quiet  when  I  am 
speaking.  What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  Ila,  yes  !  When  I  went 
out  to  service,  I  got  into  a  rich  family  where  all  the  servants  were 
changed  about  four  times  in  the  year,  at  least.  I  was  cunning, 
and  soon  saw  what  was  wanted  there  to  be  the  favorite  of  mevrow 
and  of  mynheer  both.  Mevrow  was  master ;  I  saw  everything 
with  her  eyes.  If  she  was  out  of  sorts  or  in  a  pet,  I  held  my 
tongue ;  if  she  called  me  an  ass,  a  stupid  thing,  a  lazy  owl,  I 
looked  imploringly  at  her,  as  though  I  acknowledged  she  had  just 
cause  to  scold  mo.  I  took  every  opportunity  to  praise  her  beauty 
and  the  elegance  of  her  dress ;  I  pretended  an  extravagant  liking 
for  her  ugly  brats  of  children,  for  her  nasty  lap-dog,  and  for  every- 
thing she  liked.  If  anything  turned  up  between  mynheer  and  her, 
I  took  her  part — when  he  was  gone,  you  understand, — and  I  be- 
moaned her  lot  as  if  I  thought  she  was  really  unhappy ;  bat  I 
kept  my  eye  on  her  face,  and  took  care  to  change  my  tune  in  good 
time.  I  knew  liow  to  keep  mynheer  in  good  humor,  too.  Ho 
had  a  notion  that  there  was  not  a  more  clever  man  on  earth  than 
himself  So  when  he  said  anything,  I  seemed  struck  with  admira- 
tion, as  if  I  had  seen  some  miracle  ;  and  I  said  sometimes,  when 
there  was  no  quarrel  going  on,  that  I  would  rather  have  mynheer's 
understanding  and  mevrow's  beauty  than  their  gold.  They  were 
fools  enough  to  believe  me,  and  liked  me  because  I  stroked  them 
the  right  way.  You  see,  Kate,  now  I  am  mevrow,  and  you  are 
the  servant.  Behave  to  me  just  as  I  behaved  to  my  master  and 
mistress  ;  look  at  me  to  see  what  I  want ;  flatter  me,  coax  me,  fall 
in  with  my  humors  ;  say  that  there  were  four  biscuits  or  a  hundred 
biscuits,  just  as  you  see  I  wish  you  to  say.  Why  do  men  like 
their  dogs  so  much  ?  Because  they  are  silent  and  servile,  and 
lick  their  master's  hand  even  when  it  is  raised  to  chastise  them. 
When  I  was  a  scrN'ant,  I  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  either  a  slave 
or  a  dog ;  now  I  am  rich,  it  seems  quite  natural.  When  I  scold 
you  and  call  you  a  booby,  Ivate,  you  must  not  cry ;  I  do  it  only 
to  enjoy  the  feeling  that  I  am  rich  and  can  do  as  I  like." 

"Madame,  are  you  then  so  rich?"  asked  the  girl,  who  had 
understood  little  of  this  long  oration. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Kate  ;  .about  a  million." 

"A  million  !  that  is  a  tcnible  sum  of  money." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Kate,  I  have  not  the  million  yet ;  but  I  am 
going  to  marry  Mynheer  Monck,  who  has  inherited  it." 

"Our  mynheer?  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  maid,  with  a 
smile  that  vexed  Margaret. 

"  Why  ?  you  forget  that  it  is  I  who  tell  you.  What  I  believe, 
you  must  always  believe,  too." 

"  Ha,  yes  !  I  was  forgetting  all  that.  Let  mc  go  to  the  kitchen 
now,  if  you  please;  mynheer's  breakfast  must  be  got  ready." 

"  No ;  you  must  tell  me  why  you  don't  think  I  am  going  to 
marry  mynheer." 

"  I  dare  not,"  stammered  the  girl. 

"  You  must ;  you  have  heard  something,  I  dare  .lay,  of  a  girl 
culled  I^aura  Kemenaer.  People  said  mynheer  was  going  to 
marry  her.     Didn't  they  say  so  in  the  baker's  shop  ?" 

The  maid  nodded  affirmatively. 

"You  don't  know  the  whole  thing,  Kate;  Mynheer  Monck's 
love  for  Laura  Kemenaer  is  only  a  sham.  In  less  than  two 
months  you  will  call  me  Madame  Monck;  you  may  take  my  word 
for  that." 
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"  Ha,  'tis  no  sham  !"  said  Kate,  with  a  knowing  shnig  of  her 
shoulders. 

"  Wlint  is  no  sham "?     Do  tou  know  anything  further?" 

"  Yes,  ves  ;  but  I  have  never  ventured  to  tell  you." 

"  Tell  ine— quick  I"  cried  Margaret,  in  alarm. 

"You  see,  madame,  I  don't  know  much  almut  your  city  ways, 
but  people  get  in  love  in  the  country,  too.  The  son  of  the  farmer 
I  lived  with  last  was  in  love  with  our  burgomaster's  daughter,  and 
things  did  not  turn  out  as  he  wished.  The  poor  fellow  used  to 
sit  whole  days  long  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  look- 
ing eobl  and  dead,  and  he  used  to  be  muttering  always,  'Eosa, 
Rosa!'" 

"  But  are  yon  daft,  yon  goose  ?  what  do  you  mean  by  telling 
me  a  long  story  nbont  your  village  ?" 

"  Why  this  is  it,  you  see,  madame.  Our  mynheer  sits  days  and 
days  alone,  thinking  and  staring  straight  before  bim,  with  vacant 
eves.  When  you  come,  madame,  he  rises  up  and  smiles.  But  he 
does  not  think  of  me,  and  I  have  often  hoard  him  mutter,  '  Laura, 
Laura  !'  just  like  our  farmer's  son." 

Margaret  became  deadly  pale. 

"And  I  will  tell  you  something  else,"  continued  the  maid. 
"  Yesterdav,  when  you  were  gone  out,  mynheer  sent  me  with  a 
note  to  the"  grand  shop  in  the  marketplace— you  know,  where  all 
the  beautiful  ladies'  clothes  hang  in  the  window, — I  brought  back 
a  large  parcel.  Mynheer  opened  it,  and  I  saw  it  was  all  real  lace. 
At  first  I  thought  he  was  going  to  make  you  a  present ;  but  he 
forbade  me  to  mention  to  j-ou  that  I  had  been  to  the  shop.  A 
short  time  after  that,  I  saw  the  footman  go  out  with  the  parcel 
under  his  arm.  That's  just  how  our  farmer's  son  did,  too,  when 
he  was  going  to  many.  He  got  a  pretty  handkerchief,  with  crim- 
son and^bUie  fringe,  for  Rosa,  the  burgomaster's  daughter." 

"  Go  to  the  kitchen,"  said  Margaret,  trembling  with  rage.  "  Go 
to  the  kitchen,  I  tell  yon!" 

"  There,  you  are  always  vexed 
with  me  ;  and  yet  I  have  told  you 
what  mynheer  told  me  to  keep  a 
secret.  A  poor  servant  girl  can 
never  do  right." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  have  done  right, 
and  I  will  reward  you  well,"  said 
Margaret,  rising  and  moving  to- 
wards the  do6r  of  her  room.  "  I 
will  know  the  truth.  If  you  are 
right,  you  will  see  strange  things, 
Katie.  0,  the  rascal,  the  scoun- 
drel, to  cheat  me !  Yes,  there 
wont  be  much  of  his  million  left !" 

She  ran  throuch  the  passage  to 
the  room  of  the  astounded  Monck, 
who  was  sitting  quite  still,  with 
his  head  in  his  hands,  lost  in 
thouffht.  When  he  saw  her  he 
rose  up,  composed  his  lips  to  an 
affectionate  smile,  and  said  : 

"  Good-morning,  Margaret ;  how 
are  you  this  morning'?  Is  your 
headache  better  to-day  ?" 

"  You  have  a  worse  headache 
than  mine,  you  hypocritical  old 
rascal !  Tell  me,  why  do  you  sit 
here  all  day  lonjr,  doing  nothing 
but  dream  ?  'Tis  not  about  me, 
for  all  your  pretences  ;  but  Marga- 
ret knows  you  now,  and  she  can 
read  in  your  cunning  fox  eyes  that 
yon  mean  to  deceive  her.  You 
had  better  not,  Monck, — you  had 
better  not ;  I  know  how  to  take  a 
terrible  revenge." 

"At  it  again'?"  growled  Monck, 
^vith  a  threatening  gesture. 
"Speak;  tell  me  what  new  whim 
you  have  in  your  head  now.  I 
Fiave  no  time  to  listen  to  your  silly 
prattle." 

"  Then  you  must  make  time. 
You  have  time  enough  to  sigh  all 
day  long.  Ha,  ha,  look  at  him 
there  with  his  oily,  hypocritical 
old  face !  Pah !  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself;  you  are  so 
ugly,  the  very  children  are  fright- 
ened at  you." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  miser- 
able woman  !"  roared  Monck. 
"  One  word  for  all — " 

"  Ho,  ho  !  sliow  your  teeth  as 
much  as  you  like,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  sneer ;  "  you  wont  bite  me, 
for  all  that." 

"  'Tis  too  much,  too  much !" 
exclaimed    Monck,   stamping  on 

the  floor.     "  You  assume  complete  power  over  me ;  I  must  put  a 
stop  to  this." 

"  When  you  like.  Say  what  you  were  going  to  say,  you  ugly 
old  liar !" 

"  You  are  uu^rnitofid  beyond  measure.  I  alone  inherit  the 
whole  fortune  of  Mynheer  Uobyn  ;  you  have  no  right  to  remain 
in  this  house  one  single  moment  against  my  will ;  and  I,  out  of 
kin<lness  to  you,  allow  you  to  be  mistress  here;  I  give  yon  ser- 
vants, gay  dresses,  everything  you  can  want.  What  more  would 
you  haveV 

"  What  a  simpleton  you  are,  Monck  !"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
ringing  laugh  of  scorn.  "  Do  you  think  you  can  take  in  old 
Margaret  in  that  way  ?  Friendship,  goodness  !  No,  no,  no ;  it  is 
because  you  are  afraid  of  me.  If  you  dared  to  turn  me  out  into 
the  street,  you  wouldn't  wait  till  to-morrow.  But  I  have  a  good 
hold  on  you  ;  you  shall  not  shake  me  olf." 

Monck  felt  that  lie  was  obliged  toipiail  beneath  the  old  servant; 
he  gnashed  his  teeth  impatiently,  and  looked  as  though  he  would 
have  swallowed  her  alive ;  but  she,  conscious  of  her  superiority, 
kept  her  eye  fixed  on  him,  and  laughed  with  an  irritating  chuckle. 

"  If  I  had  not  my  temper  under  strong  command  !"  yelled 
Monek,  shaking  his  list  at  her. 

"Well,  yes,  I  would  advise  you.  I  would  scream  loud  enough 
to  bring  all  the  neighbors  in,  and  tear  your  eyes  out  of  your  ugly 
head.     Come,  don't  command  your  temper,  don't." 

Monck  strode  up  and  down  the  office,  and  made  strong  efforts 
to  control  himself.  At  length  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  crushed 
beneath  Margaret's  sn[)eriority,  and  resigned  himself  to  bis  fate. 
He  stopped  suddenly  in  frontof  her,  and  said,  trembling  the  while 
with  fury: 

"  Tell  me  clearly  what  you  want ;  and  if  you  are  not  contented 
with  my  answer,  go,  lun  about  auioiigst  the  neighbors,  and  tell 
everything  like  the  go.s.sin  you  are." 

"  What  do  I  want '?  why    1  wdl  tell  you  clearly,  once  for  all. 


First,  I  forbid  you  to  cross  the  threshold  of  Kemenaer's  house. 
Secondly,  you  shall  marry  me  within  six  weeks.  Is  that  clear 
enough  for  you?" 

"i'hirdly  ?"  asked  Monck. 

"  Thirdly,  you  shall  give  me  money  enough  to  buy  my  outfit — 
plenty  of  money  ;  for  I  am  determined  everybody  in  the  city  shall 
long  remember  Madame  Monck's  clothes." 

Monck  answered  as  if  his  turn  were  come  to  irritate  and  annoy 
his  enemy: 

"And  suppose  I  were  to  say  that  I  should  not  obey  your  com- 
mands,— that  I  laugh  at  you  and  yonr  whims,  and  am  resolved  to 
hear  no  more  of  them  ?" 

"  How  soon  you  would  repent  it !  You  should  run  after  mo, 
implore ;  but,  mark  my  words,  if  I  once  take  a  resolution,  I  will 
carry  out  my  revenge  to  the  end." 

"  Come,  come,  what  would  you  do?" 

"  I  would  tell  everybody  what  a  vile  cheat  you  are,  and  that  the 
will  can  bo  set  aside." 

"  You  don't  know  that." 

"No?  I  know  the  date  is  wanting.  It  escaped  yon  in  a 
thoughtless  moment ;  but  yon  may  be  sure  the  secret  was  not  lost 
on  me." 

"  Nobody  will  believe  you." 

"Pretend  more  indifference  still ;  smooth  your  hypocritical  face 
a  little  more  ;  your  heart  is  not  a  bit  the  more  easy  for  all  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Monck,  with  an  air  of  triumphant  scorn.  "  I  tell 
you  that  I  will  receive  no  commands  from  one  who  ought  to  be 
thankful  enough  to  be  allowed  to  obey  here.  You  may  wait  as 
long  as  you  like  to  know  what  I  propose  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
my  foolish  promise  to  you  ;  hut  do  not  imagine  tliat  I  shall  omit 
one  visit  to  Mynheer  Kemenaer's.  And  now,  leave  the  office;  I 
command  you !" 


Farewell  then  ;  you  shall 
Bcrtbold  ;  he  shall   know 


Margaret  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips,  and  screamed,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  : 

"  Ila,  ha,  that  is  what  you  mean  ! 
soon  bear  of  mc  again.  I  shall  go  to 
the  Haw  in  the  will  ;  I  will  tell  him  bow  you  deceived  bis  uncle 
with  your  vile  tricks,  how  you  cheated  him  out  of  his  inheritance, 
and  bow  yen  privately  led  the  old  man  astray.  Yes,  I  will  tell 
him  bow  Mynheer  Robyn  himself  knew  nothing  of  any  will  the 
very  morning  of  his  death,  for  he  told  me  he  would  think  of  it 
witiiin  the  next  fortnight.  Berthold  will  see  clearer  into  this  mess 
than  I  can.  Poor  Margaret !  this  is  the  reward  of  your  confidence 
in  a  scoundrel  ;  now  yon  are  thrust  out  into  the  street.  But  cheer 
up  ;  Berthold  will  not  let  you  want." 

She  wept  as  she  uttered  these  last  words,  and  shook  her  fist  at 
Monck,  as  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Farewell,  you  hideous  old  serpent!"  said  she;  "I  shall  yet 
see  you  begging  your  bread,  if  you  don't  come  to  the  gallows 
first." 

During  these  threatenings,  Monck's  face  became  gradually  paler 
and  paler  ;  so  profound  was  their  impression  that  he  continued 
gazing  at  her  without  speaking  a  word,  until  her  band  was  on  the 
latch  of  the  door  ;  in  a  few  moments  she  would  have  left  the  house. 

This  thought  roused  Monek  from  bis  stupor;  he  s])rang  towards 
Margaret  and  raised  her  arm,  as  he  muttered  some  words  of  ten- 
derness and  aftcetion.  He  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  said,  with  the 
swecte-st  tones  of  his  insinuating  voice : 

"  Sit  down  and  don't  cry,  Margaret  dear.  It  is  yonr  fault  that 
I  am  so  vexed.  You  take  the  U|i|)cr  band  a  great  deal  too  much. 
Were  I  to  listen  to  you  and  follow  your  advice,  we  should  both  be 
wretched.  Come,  he  quiet ;  no  other  than  you  shall  ever  he  ray 
wife  ;  whatever  the  world  may  say,  1  will  marry  you." 

"  When,  when  ?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Sooner  than  you  think  ;  but  we  must  be  very  prudent  lor  a 
little  while.     Our  enemies  have  still  a  ray  of  hope.' 


"You  are  always  deceiving  me!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  wiping 
the  tears  from  her  eyes.  "  Why  do  yon  sit  there  all  day  long 
dreaming  and  sighing  ?  Why  does  Laura's  name  always  come  to 
your  lips  when  you  are  alone  ?  Do  yon  fancy  I  don't  know  what 
that  means  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  very  natural  that  I  should  think  of  Lanra,  of  Kemen- 
aer,  of  Bcrtholu  ?  Not  in  the  way  you  suspect;  on  the  contrary, 
I  tremble  all  day  long  with  fear  ;  I  am  wearing  out  with  anguish 
and  vexation." 

"  Things  cannot  go  as  yon  would  like  at  Kemenaer's,  surely?" 
said  Margaret,  with  a  sneer.  "  His  daughter  is  not  likely  to  listen 
to  the  fascinating  talk  of  a  man  like  you,  eh  ?" 

Monck  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  as  though  this  sneer  had 
reached  a  deep  sore  in  his  heart ;  bnt  ho  answered,  with  a  sly 
laugh : 

"  You  have  hit  the  mark,  Margaret ;  she  hates  and  abhors  me, 
because  I  am  Berthold's  enemy.     In  her  eyes  I  am  nothing  bnt  a 
frightful  villain  ;  but  so  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better." 
"  How?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Her  dread  of  me  makes  her  ill,  and  she  is  pining  away.  She 
will  die,  and  then  I  am  free  from  the  fear  which  makes  me  quake 
day  and  night." 

"Don't  you  love  her,  then?" 

"Love?     /  love?     Do  you  think  me  a  child?     Were  I  not 
obliged  to  act  the  hypocrite  in  order  to  protect  ns  both  from  onr 
enemies,  my  hatred  alone  would  be  enough  to  make  me  pretend 
to  love  Lnura." 
"  Yonr  hatred?" 

"  Yes,  my  implacable,  burning  hatred  of  Berthold.  Yon  can- 
not imagine  how  far  this  feeling  possesses  me.  It  is  only  because 
Lama  dares  still  to  love  that  low  rascal  Berthold  that  1  grasp  her 
in  my  hate,  in  order  to  wreak  my  revenge  on  them  both." 

"And  the  lace  you  sent  her  as  a 
present  ?  I  was  not  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  This  mystery  alone 
shows  that  you  are  trying  to  de- 
ceive me." 

"  It  is  true,  Margaret  dear ;  I  do 
deceive  yon,  in  order  that  I  may 
not  rouse  your  suspicions,  and  to 
spare  yon  needless  annoyance. 
My  affection  for  yon  compels  this 
forctbonght.  What  I  am  doing  is 
a  subtle  course  of  hypocrisy,  which 
is  excessively  painful  and  humili- 
ating to  me ;  bnt  I  make  this 
sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  us  both, 
my  dear  Margaret." 

"  Good  heavens  !  What  a  nui- 
sance it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a 
crafty  rascal !"  sighed  Margaret, 
half  propitiated.  "  One  can  never 
know  what  to  believe.  And  how 
long  is  this  game  to  last  1" 

"  Till  Laura's  death.  She  was 
very  far  on  the  way  to  the  church- 
yard, bnt  she  now  seems  to  be 
getting  a  little  better." 

"And  suppose  she  recovers  ?" 
"I  don't  believe  she  can,"  an- 
swered Monck.  "  She  longs  for 
death,  and  is  gnawing  her  own 
heart.  Then  a  thonsand  things 
may  happen.  Suppose  she  gets 
well  ;  then  I  mnst  dissimulate 
until  the  marriage  between  Laura 
and  Berthold  becomes  a  perfect 
impossibility.  Mynheer  Kemenaer 
compassionates  his  daughter's 
grief,  and  he  shows  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  allow  her  to  marry  Ber- 
thold. But  yon  sec  clearly,  Mar- 
garet, that  this  marriage  must  be 
prevented ;  for  if  Berthold  were 
once  Kemenaer's  son-in-law,  the 
cunning  old  villain  wonld  at  once 
dispute  the  legality  of  the  will, 
lie  is  rich,  and  wonld  bring  the 
matter  before  the  high  court  of 
justice.  He  has  no  notion  that 
there  is  a  flaw  in  the  will,  hut  the 
lawyers  would  soon  get  scent  of  it. 
And  then,  my  dear  Margaret,  what 
would  that  lead  to  ?" 

"  It  would  be  set  aside,  eh  ?" 
asked  Margaret,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  alarm  which  made  Monck's 
eyes  gleam  with  triumphant  joy. 

He  added,  in  a  tone  of  pretended 
complaining  : 

"  O,  I  cannot  sleep  for  thinking 
it.     We  should  lose  all  of  the  gold 
we  now  possess.     To  become  poor  agam  !     It  would  not  be  so 
hard  for  von  ;  you  could  take  service  again." 

"  /  be  a  servant  again  !"  <'ricd  Margaret.  "  I  would  rather  die 
of  starvation.  People  would  run  after  mc  in  the  street  and  laugh 
at  me.  But,  Monek,  it  can  never  come  to  that?  You  make  ine 
quake  all  over  with  fear." 

"  If  Berthold  marries  Laura,  we  are  lo.st." 
"  You  must   hinder  it ;  at   all   costs   you  mnst  hinder  it.     O, 
Monck  dear,  spare  no  trouble — spare  nothing!" 

"  /  spare  trouble  ?  No,  no  ;  1  shall  struggle,  strive,  use  every 
effort,  until  the  victory  is  ours.  I  should  not  be  discouraged  even 
were  it  necessary  for  months  longer  to  feign,  to  crawl,  to  deceive. 
Now  you  see  why  I  strive  to  make  Kemenaer  fancy  that  I  aspire 
to  his  daughter's  hand, — why  I  seek  to  deceive  them  as  to  my 
real  intentions  by  sending  them  costly  presents.  Time  goes  on 
the  while;  Laura  grows  weaker  and  weaker;  Berthold  sinks 
gradually  deeper  and  deeper  into  poverty.  Kemenaer  will  not 
dare  to  say  he  ever  knew  him." 

"Indeed,"  muttered  Margaret,  in  confirmation,  "I  saw  him 
yesterday,  at  a  little  distance.  How  miserable  he  looked  1  He 
had  the  same  clothes  on  he  used  to  wear,  but  so  threadbare.  I 
almost  pitied  the  poor  lad." 

"  You  arc  only  joking.     Pity  for  our  deadly  enemy  ?" 
"  It  was  only  a  passing  feeling.     Who  could  pity  a  wretched 
drunkard  who  is  too  idle  to  work  ?" 

"A  drunkard!"  repeated  Monck,  with  joyful  surprise.  "Ber- 
thold a  drunkard  !     Who  says  so?" 

"  Did  you  not  know  it  ?  Berthold  goes  about  with  low  people  ; 
he  sits  in  a  tavern  all  day  long,  drinking  gin.  1  heard  it  from  a 
woman  who  lives  near  him.  She  was  talking  of  it  at  my  dress- 
maker's." 

[to    nB    CONTINUKD.] 
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SOUVENIRS  or  TRAVEL. 

Paris,  Hotel  du  Louvre,  July  8th,  1868. 
M.  M.  Balloc,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir, — Though  established  here  for 
some  years,  aad  likely  to  remain  for  many  more,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  country,  or  my  dear  old  native  city, 
Boston.  The  sight  of  an  American  newspaper  always  gladdens 
my  eyes  ;  and  when,  a  few  days  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining a  volume  of  your  illustrated  journal,  established  long  after 
I  left  tlie  city  of  notions,  I  was  surprised  to  see  wluit  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  newspaper  line  since  I  expatriated  myself.  But 
I  did  not  take  up  mv  pen  for  the  purpose  of  writing  compliments, 
but  of  making  an  otfer.  I  perceive  that  the  scope  of  your  publi- 
cation embraces  scenes  in  all  countries,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
some  of  my  reminiscences  of  travel — for  I  have  been  something 
of  a  wanderer  in  my  day — might  not  bo  deemed  unworthy  of 
your  notice.  I  have  accordingly  been  overhauling  my  old  note- 
books and  sketch-books,  and  send  you  two  views  on  the  road  from 
Grenoa  to  Nice,  with  descriptive  text,  hoping  to  see  them  in  some 
future  number  of  your  publication.  I  selected  this  subject  because 
I  was  so  delighted  with  the  journey  I  made  now  some  years  ago. 
The  delightful  places  I  visited  then  recur  to  my  memory  like  a 
pleasant  dream.  What  rich  and  brilliant  scenery !  what  vivid 
tght !  what  perfumes  !  what  trees  1  what  varied  and  sublime  per- 
spectives !  Winding  along  mountain  flanks,  the  famous  "  Cor- 
nice "  road  seems  suspended  between  sea  and  sky.  At  times,  the 
rock  suddenly  escapes  from  your  eyes,  and,  save  the  narrow  space 
on  which  your  foot  rests,  you  see  before  you  only  the  azure  of  the 
waves  and  the  azure  of  the  firmament.  Often  even  some  warm 
vapor,  vaguely  spread  like  a  light  veil  in  the  atmosphere,  suffices 
to  obliterate  the  line  of  the  horizon.  Then  the  two  immensities 
are  mingled ;  above,  below,  on  all  sides,  you  sec  only  a  boundless 
ocean  or  a  boundless  sky.  How  many  times,  at  burning  noon, 
have  I  sought  for  this  distant  line 
without  being  able  to  distiiigui.sb 
it,  and  catching,  at  remote  dis- 
tances, a  glimpse  of  some  object 
floating  in  the  dazzling  light,  I 
have  asked,  "  What  is  that '!  a  ship, 
a  swan,  or  an  eagle  ?"  And  none 
of  my  companions  have  been  able 
to  make  it  out.  Words  are  impo- 
tent to  paint  the  sensations  of  an 
isolated  man  in  the  presence  of 
these  abysses  of  light  ;  it  .seems 
like  a  dream,  or  the  presentiment 
of  another  life  ;  the  soul,  surprised 
and  moved,  trembles  and  seems 
willing  to  prepare  for  departure, 
as  if  disengaged  from  the  bonds  ot 
the  flesh.  No,  traveller,  you  are 
still  on  earth  ;  in  your  intoxication, 
guard  against  vertigo  ;  beware  of 
precipitating  yourself  towards  that 
infinity  which  opens  to  your  de- 
sires ;  rather  close  your  dazzled 
eyes,  for  the  hour  has  not  yet  come ; 
move  on,  pursue  your  course.  Sud- 
denly the  path  turns,  climbs  or 
descends,  and  penetrates  a  narrow 
gorge.  The  scene  changes,  and 
softer  pictures  succeed.  Above 
you,  you  behold  through  the  deli- 
cate foliage  of  the  olive  tree  some 
delicious  villa,  white  and  sleeping. 
The  blue,  pure  and  calm  wave 
silently  bathes  the  terraces  of  mar- 
ble shaded  by  orange  and  citron 
trees.  You  rarely  get  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  masters  of  these 
delightful  dwellings  ;  you  might 
easily  suppose  them  beings  of  a 
superior  poetic  and  happy  order. 
Perhaps  some  white  robe  flits 
among  the  urns,  under  the  festoons 
of  vine-leaves  ;  you  sigh  and  pass 
on.  But  the  very  continuity  of 
these  seducing  apparitions  would 
enervate  reverie.  Nature  has  seem- 
ingly been  desirous  of  making  this 
part  of  the  world  a  collection  of 
all  her  grandeurs,  and  has  placed 
but  a  few  steps  from  some  of  her 
sweetest  landscapes,  in  narrow 
passes,  steep  precipices,  naked, 
crumbling  rocks,  torrents  and  stern 
pyramids,  fashioned  by  no  human 
Iiand,  which  spring  from  the  wa- 
ters ;  or  the  mountain  suddenly 
bars  the  way ;  a  black  cavern  alone 
yawns  before  your  eyes,  and  by  a 
dark  and  cool  subterranean  pas- 
sage, leads  to  a  golden  sky.   Towns 

succeed  each  other,  from  time  to  time,  without  destroying  the 
charm.  To  San  Pier  d'Arena,  to  Cornegliano,  to  Pegli,  succeed 
Voltri  and  Cogoleto,  where  Christopher  Columbus  was  born  ; 
wealthy  Savona,  where  the  richest  fruits  abound  ;  Finale  Marina, 
proud  of  its  magnificent  marble  palace  constructed  by  Bernini ; 
Oneglia,  where,  in  1796,  Bonaparte  assumed  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  Italy;  Porto  Maurizio ;  San  Remo,  which 
boasts  of  having  the  best  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  Ventimig- 
lia,  the  birthplace  of  Persius,  the  Latin  poet;  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  a  kingdom  in  miniature,  governed  by  sovereigns  in  a 
hotel  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  by  sovereigns  who  do  not 
know  their  own  happine-ss,  or  what  they  might  create.  Those  are 
great  names,  but  who  could  enumerate  all  the  villages,  all  the 
graceful  hamlets  perched  on  the  hills,  the  cottages  and  hermitages 
half  hidden  in  trees,  and  showing  their  ridge-polos  bore  and  there 
in  places  so  lovely  that  one  would  wish  to  halt  and  pass  his  life 
among  them?  With  its  diversity  and  delightful  caprices,  the 
"  Cornice  "  is  now  an  easy  and  safe  road.  It  was  not  so  some 
sixty  years  ago  when  Madame  do  Gonlis  traversed  it  witli  the 
Duchess  do  Chartres,  who  was  hastening  to  Italy  witliout  the 
royal  authority.  The  amusing  description  which  Madame  de 
Genlis  gives  will  aid  you  to  appreciate  the  two  illustrations  I  send 
you.  "  Learning  at  Nice,"  slie  says,  "  that  we  could  go  to  Genoa 
by  land,  in  sedan  chairs,  we  came  to  the  sudden  resolution  of 
making  this  perilous  journey,  the  very  name  of  which  is  frightful, 
because  the  road  is  very  ajipropriately  called  the  •  Cornice.'  I 
sent  for  a  man  who  let  mules,  wishing  to  question  him  about  the 
dangers  of  the  road.  This  man,  after  listening  attentively,  replied : 
'  I  am  not  anxious  on  your  account,  ladies,  but,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I'm  rather  afraid  for  my  mules,  for  the  last  year  I  lost  two,  which 
were  crushed  by  fragments  of  rock  falling  on  tliem,  for  they  are 
often  detached  from  the  mountain.'  This  way  of  quieting  us  was 
not  very  consoling ;  still,  it  made  us  laugh,  and  we  set  out.  A 
short  distance  from  Nice,  in  a  place  called  La  Turbie,  we  found  a 


charming  arbor  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers,  in  which  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast  was  prepared  ;  it  was  a  ccjinpliinutit  of  the  coTn- 
mandant  of  Nice  to  ths  Duchess  of  Chartres,  who  travelled  under 
the  name  of  Countess  de  Joinville.  On  leaving  Nice,  you  find 
the  old  castle  of  Montalban,  taken  by  the  French  in  1744;  two 
leagues  further  on,  we  halted  at  the  tower  of  Bze,  commanding 
the  sea,  the  situation  of  which  is  admirable.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour,  we  resumed  our  journey.  This  road  is  a  veritable  cornice, 
in  many  places  so  narrow  that  a  person  can  hardly  pass.  On  one 
side,  enormous  rocks  form  a  sort  of  wall  which  seems  to  rise  to 
heaven  ;  and  on  the  other,  you  find  yourself  just  on  the  verge  of 
precipices  of  five  hundred  feet,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  sea,  break- 
ing on  the  reefs,  produces  a  sound  as  sad  as  it  is  alarming.  In  all 
the  really  dangerous  passes,  we  alighted,  and  were  held  by  the 
arm  a-s  we  moved  along.  From  Monaco  to  Manton,  you  can 
breathe  ;  the  road  is  very  fine.  After  Manton,  it  becomes  fright- 
ful again  ;  still,  we  began  to  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  sight  of 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  pretty  natural  cascades  charmed  us  so  as 
to  almost  make  us  forget  the  precipices.  At  Hospitella,  the  most 
frightful  shelter  where  hospitality  was  ever  given,  we  all  thfce 
slept  in  the  same  chamber.  We  arranged  a  sort  of  bod  made  of 
mule  l)lankets  and  loaves  for  the  Duchess  de  Chartres.  In  the 
same  room  wero  two  great  heaps  of  corn,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  assured  my  companion  and  myself  that  we  should  sloop 
very  well  if  we  slept  on  tliom ;  and  our  cavaliers  lent  us  their 
cloaks  to  spread  on  the  corn.  Wo  had  to  sleep  in  a  singular  atti- 
tude, nearly  standing.  Wo  passed  the  night  in  continual  anxiety, 
caused  by  the  sliding  and  sinking  of  the  corn.  We  saw  tho  day- 
break with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  as  we  were  ready  dri;ssed, 
our  toilettes  did  not  delay  our  departure.  The  ue.xt  day's  journey 
was  very  fatiguing,  though  we  only  made  two  leagues  and  a  half; 
but  we  found  all  the  roads  so  bad  that  I  travelled  almost  all  the 


trelliccs,  whoso  arcades  are  adorned  with  garlands  of  leaves  that 
flutter  in  the  slightest  breeze.  It  seems,  in  this  delicious  region, 
as  if  the  earth  wero  cultivated  to  supply  not  the  wants  but  the 
pleasures  of  man.  There  you  see  real  shepherdesses.  All  tho 
young  girls  have  their  tresses  crowned  with  a  bouquet  of  natural 
flowers.  They  are  almost  all  pretty,  and  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  figures.  To  avoid  a  horribly  dangerous  mountain, 
wo  embarked  at  Pietra,  and  made  three  leagues  and  a  half  by  sea. 
At  Noli  we  resumed  our  chairs.  From  tho  top  of  the  mountain 
which  commands  the  towns  of  Anvayc  and  Savona,  the  finest  view 
in  the  universe  is  discovered ;  it  is  the  most  remarkable  scene  to 
bo  mot  after  leaving  Albenga.  Savona  is  a  handsome  town,  very 
agreeably  situated,  and  only  twelve  leagues  from  Genoa.  You 
see,  at  the  village  of  Abbisola,  a  short  league  from  Savona,  the 
palaces  of  Rovere  and  Durazzo,  both  of  great  magnificence  ;  tho 
gardens  are  vast,  but  in  ])oar  taste.  I  remarked  a  very  singular 
thing,  that  is,  that  you  see  none  of  the  charming  flowers  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields,  with  tho  exception  of  the  orange; 
but  the  box  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  tho  superb 
vases  which  fill  tlie  terraces  are  full  of  it.  Tliis  wretched  box  is 
put  in  beautiful  vases,  only  because  it  is  dearer  and  rarer  than  the 
myrtle,  jessamine  and  laurel  rose.  This  journey,  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  the  most  curious  that  can  be  made,  passed  very  gaily 
and  without  accident ;  it  took  sixty  days  to  accomplish  forty 
leagues.  The  horror  of  precipices  made  mo  go  more  than  three 
quarters  ot  the  way  on  foot,  over  cutting  pebbles  and  rocks.  I 
arrived  at  Genoa  Wjth  feet  swollen  and  wounded,  bnt  in  vervtrood 
health."  I  have  quoted  largely  from  Madame  de  Genlis,  both 
because  her  descriptions  of  scenery  are  vivid  and  truthful,  and 
because  her  experience  affords  such  a  contrast  to  that  of  nindcrn 
travellers.  In  our  days  she  would  liave  traversed  the  Cornice  in 
a  good  post-chaise,    in  a  diligence,  or  with  a  courier;   but  she 

would  have  been  iniuiis  Iho  "  pleas- 
ing terror"  which  gives  such  a 
charm  to  adventure.  Still,  if  the 
road  is  easier  now,  it  is  far  from 
being  uniform,  and  the  scenery  is 
still  the  same,  su]>rcincly  beautiful. 
Trusting  I  have  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting you,  and  that  I  shall 
interest  yonrreadcrs  in  these  remin- 
iscences, I  remain  cordially  yours, 
J.  N.  Staniokd. 


SECOND    VIEW    OF    THE   "  CORNICE,"    ON  THE  ROAD  FROM  NICE  TO  GENOA, 


way  on  foot,  the  road,  as  on  the  day  before,  still  skirting  the  sea, 
sometimes  on  the  height  of  a  precipice,  sometimes  on  a  narrow 
shore,  with  large  and  sharp  stones  underfoot.  Besides,  the  wliole 
country  we  traversed  was  arid  and  frightful  ;  our  bearers  were  the 
most  rascally  people  in  the  world,  understanding  neither  French 
nor  Italian,  speaking  an  unintelligible  jargon,  getting  drunk, 
swearing  and  quarrelling  incessantly.  It  was  difticult  not  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  disputes,  when,  carried  by  them,  you  saw  them 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  suddenly  tremble  with  anger,  shake 
and  reel,  and  carry  the  litter  with  only  one  hand,  that  the  other 
might  be  free  to  make  menacing  gestures.  Their  litters  arc  unlike 
ordinary  sedan  chairs  ;  they  are  long  and  somewhat  narrow.  The 
place  where  you  sit  is  sheltered  from  rain  by  a  sort  of  waxc<l  cloth. 
Your  legs  are  extended  without  tho  liberty  of  bending  them,  and 
my  feet  protruded  beyond  the  chair.  The  road  from  St.  Maurice 
to  Albenga  is  full  of  frightful  passes  ;  but  this  road  offers  admira- 
ble points  of  view,  among  others,  that  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain which  commands  the  town  of  Longuolla.  The  descent  of 
this  mountain  is  very  steep  and  dangerous.  We  went  down  on 
foot,  and  I  may  also  say  barefoot,  for  the  rocks  we  had  been  climb- 
ing for  three  days  previous  had  so  cut  up  our  shoes  that  the  soles 
wore  almost  gone  ;  and  not  fore.scoing  that  we  should  have  so 
much  walking  to  do,  we  had  failed  to  jirovide  ourselves  with  seve- 
ral pair.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wo  made  our  bearers 
stop  on  the  summit,  from  which  wo  discovered  the  town  of  Alben- 
ga, in  the  midst  of  a  delicious  plain.  At  the  base  of  tho  moun- 
tain is  a  vast  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  rocks  and  majestic 
mountains,  some  of  them  covered  with  ice.  Tho  aridity  ot  tho 
rocks,  and  the  imjjosing  as])ect  of  tho  mountains,  form  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  smiling  beauty  and  the  fertility  of  the  plain  ;  the 
meadows  are  embroidered  with  violets  and  lilies  ;  the  laurel  and 
rose  grow  there  without  culture.  There  you  see  fields  surrounded 
by  long  trcllices  of  vines,  and  through  these  charming  open  galle- 
ries,  discover  verdure,  flowers  and   fruits   framed   m   the  light 


HAMBURG  COOKERY. 

In    nothing,    perhaps,    arc   the 
Hamburghers  more  to  bo  envied, 
in   a  gastronomic   view,   than    in 
their  vegetables.    Singularly  small 
as  are  these  products  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  they  are  sweeter  and  more 
delicately  flavored  than  any  I  ever 
tasted   elsewhere.       As   entremets, 
and  as  accompaniments  to  meat, 
they  are  largely  consumed.     The 
Hamburghers  laugh  at  the  English 
cooks   wlio   boil  green   peas   and 
potatoes  in    plain  water  ;  for  here 
boiled  ])Otatoes  are  scarcely  known 
— that  nutritious  vegetable  being 
cut   into    slices   and   fried ;  while 
green   peas  are  slowly  stewed  in 
butter  and  cream,  and  sweetened 
with  fine  sugar.  But  wo  "gesellen  " 
have  plebeian  appetites  ;  atid  what- 
ever dish  may  be  set  l)efore  us,  as 
surely  vanishes  to  its  latest  shred. 
The   little   patches   of  pull-jiasie, 
smeared  with  |)resorve,  sent  to  us 
ns  a  Sunday  treat,  or  the  curious 
production   in    imitation    of   our 
English  pie,  and  filled  with  mac- 
caroni,    are    imniolaUd    at    once 
without  misgiving  or  remorse.     If 
we   sup   at  all,   it  is  upon  piusty 
German  cheese,  full  of  holes,  as  if 
it  had  boon  made  in   water;   or  a 
hot  liver  sausage,  as  an  extraordi- 
nary indulgence.    And  our  "  Licht 
Braten  !"       Uerr     Sorgenpfennig 
rubs  his  short,  fat  hands,  and  his 
round  eyes  twinkle  again,  as  ho 
tells  his  little  cluster  of   "  UeiTen 
Gesellen "   that    there   will    be   a 
feii-st,  a  sumptuous  ahendiioJ,   to 
inaugurate  the  commencement  of 
candle-light.  The  "Licht Braten," 
as  this  enicrtainnient  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  old  customs  of  Ham- 
burg now   falling  into  disuse.     It 
would  be  doing  Herr  Sorgenpfen- 
nig  an   eternal   injustice   did   we 
pass  over  it  in  silence,  more  especially  as  he   boasts  of  it  as  real 
"North  German  faro."    Here  wo  have  it : — Raw  herrings  to  begin 
with.     Bah!  I  confess  this  does   not  sound  well   upon  the  first 
blush  ;  but,  then,  a  raw,  dried  herring  is  somewhat  diil'orent  to  one 
salted  in  a  barrel.     To  cook  it  would  be  a  sacrilege,  say  tho  Ger- 
mans.    And  tlien  the  accompaniments  !     We  have  two  dishes  of 
wonderful  little   potatoes,   baked  in   an  oven,  freshly  peeled  and 
shining,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  tabic  is  a  bowl  of  melted  butter 
and  mustard  well   mi.xed  together.     You  dip  your  jwlato  in  the 
butter;  and  while  you   thus  soften   the  deep-sea  saltness  of  your 
herring,  the  rough  flavor  of  the  latter  relishes  and  overcomes  the 
unctuous  dressing  of  your  potato.     I  swear  to  you  it  is  delicious  ! 
But  where  is  our  "  braten,"  the  "  roast,"  in  fact  ?    O,  thou  unhap- 
l<y  Peter!  I  see  thee  still,    recking   over  the   glowing   forge  lire, 
cooking  savory  sausages  thou  art  forbidden  to  taste  !     1  see  thou 
still,   struggling  in  vain  to   "bolt"   tho  l)lazing  tnorsel,   rashly 
plucked  (in   the  momentary  absence  of  Sorgenpfennig)  from  the 
bubbling,  hissing  fat,  and  thrust  into  thy  jaws.     Those  burning 
tears  !  those  mad  distortions  of  limb  and  feature  !     God  pity  thee, 
Peter ;  but  it  was  not  to   be !     Those  savory  sausages  are  our 
"  braten,"  and  they  smack   wonderfully  alter   the   herrings.     If 
there  is  one  item  in  our  repast  to  be  deplored,  it  is  the  Haml)Uigh- 
er  beer — which,   however,  is  as  good  as  it  can  be,  I  suppose,  for 
the  money — something  under   an    English  penny  a  bottle.     But 
hero  is  wine,  good,  sound   wine,  not  indeed  from  the  Rhine,  nor 
the  Moselle,   but  red,  sparkling,  French   vin  ordinaire  at  a  mark 
(fourteenpencej  the  bottle. — A  Tramp's  Wallet. 


-4     ^'^     » 


Great  are  the  odds  against  poverty  in  the  strife.  How  often  is 
the  poor  man,  the  compelled  Quixote,  made  to  attack  a  windmill 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  get  a  handful  of  the  corn  that  it  grinds  '. 
and  many  and  grievous  arc  his  bufl'ets  ere  the  miller — the  pros- 
porous  fellow  with  the  golden  thumb — rewivrds  poor  poverty  for 
the  unequal  battle. — Jeirold. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-llOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    SOLDIER'S    ISKIDE. 

BT   CtABA   AC0US7A. 

Forth  from  th©  greenwooJ  sliadows 

The  battle-trumpet  chUs: 
Forth  from  our  happy  firesidp. 

Forth  from  these  peaceful  halls. 
The  graTes  of  pire  uud  kiniired, 

The  anguish  of  thy  wife, 
The  aoft  smiles  of  our  infant  child^ 

Thou  Icayest  lor  war's  strife! 

I  weep — my  fouj  heart  trembles, 

But  duty  bids  thee  go; 
The  eoil  of  our  fair  country 

Is  trod  by  dastard  foe  I 
God  stay  my  selfish  sorrow, 

The  nation  claims  thine  aid; 
Go  forth,  my  noble  husband. 

With  brave  heart  undismayed.' 

I'll  pray  for  thee  at  morning, 

And  plead  for  thee  at  noon, 
At  eveuing,  and  when  in  the  sky 

Sail<<  the  calm  midnight  moou; 
Asking  the  God  of  battles 

To  shield  the  glorious  right, 
And  be  around  my  soldier, 

To  cheer  him  in  the  Ught. 

Thy  Kiby  boy  shall  listen. 

And  on  his  lips  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  first  word  spoken — 

His  first  thoughts  of  thy  fame. 
I'll  teach  his  eye  to  kindle, 

His  cheek  to  burn  and  glow. 
Whene'er  he  hears  the  martial  Cfo 

Out  on  the  proud  air  flow. 

Then  go!     I  will  not  hinder, 

With  useless  floods  of  tears; 
Heaven  prosper  thee  and  keep  thee — 

Prove  false  my  woman's  fears! 
Better  to  die  with  valor, 

And  fill  a  patriot's  gi-ave. 
Than  live  upon  a  despot's  lands, 

A  false  and  cringing  slave! 

1     mm»     > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LEGEND  OF  NAUMET  CRAG. 

BY   GIBDIITGS   H.    BALLOU. 

*'  THien  the  pun  is  sinking  low, 
And  in  gold  the  mountiiios  glow. 

Sing  to  me.  Eumena; 
For  tile  hour  befits  thee  best; 
Calmly  lies  the  heart  at  rest; 

Sing  to  me,  Eumena," 

"Where  met  you  with  this  nonsense'!"  gaily  cried  a  youth, 
lightly  entering  tlic  apartment  where  Lilian  Travers  was  thrum- 
ming her  guitar.  "  You  arc  as  ca])ricious  as  an  untamed  mock- 
ing-bird. Now  a  psalm  tune,  then  a  bit  of  a  love  song,  and  after- 
wards perhaps  the  latter  half  of  some  lugubrious  ditty.  When, 
I  would  ask,  are  you  to  commence  being  an  eqiuiblo  and  reason- 
able creature  ?" 

"When  my  forty-fifth  cousin.  Master  Ralph  Alstein,  shall  take 
it  into  his  head  to  set  me  an  example,"  retorted  Lilian,  as  spring- 
ing forward  with  a  bird-like  buoyancy  she  caught  hold  of  Ralph's 
hand,  and  putting  herself  suddenly  in  position,  advanced  her 
tiny  foot.  "  Now,  grave  sir,  for  a  dance.  What  shall  it  be  ?  one 
of  my  grandmother's  minuets  or — " 

"  Shame  on  you,  Lilian  !  Can  you  not  remember  that  I  have 
Roundhead  blood  in  my  veins,  and  therefore  cannot  participate  in 
such  vain  amusements  1  But  dear  me,  if  you  insist  I  cannot 
re-sist.     The  blame  is  all  yours  ;  so  here  goes." 

In  the  midst  of  their  childish  play,  the  door  was  gently  opened 
and  a  gentleman  of  portly  air  stood  for  a  second  or  two  an  unob- 
served witness  of  their  movements.  Clearing  his  throat  with  a 
loud  ahem,  ho  advanced  further  into  the  apartment.  The  eifect 
was  instantaneous  :  Ralph  wheeled  about,  crimson  and  abashed, 
Lilian  sprang  to  her  seat  and  bent  over  her  guitar. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  last  comer  with  a  slow  and  measured 
voice  (for,  as  being  Sir  Hugh  Travers,  vice-governor  of  the  royal 
province  of  New  Hampshire,  lie  felt  bound  in  all  things  to  pre- 
serve due  dignity),  "  I  understand  that  you  are  charged  with 
important  messages  to  myself  from  the  very  worshipful  Governor 
Andros." 

"  Such  is  the  case,  honored  sir,"  replied  Ralph,  regaining  in  a 
degree  his  conipo.Murc,  and  drawing  from  an  inner  pocket  a  packet 
of  papers,  which  he  delivered  to  Kir  Hugh.  "  I  was  informed  on 
my  arrival  that  you  were  absent,  and  therefore  found  it  necessary 
to  wait  your  return." 

"Be  seated,  I  pray  you,"  observed  Sir  Hugh,  with  a  cerorao- 
nloas  wave  of  the  hand.  "  I  am  pleased  to  entertain  under  my 
roof  one  who  can  claim  a  common  ancestry  with  myself,  however 
remote  be  the  relation  between  us." 

The  young  man  bowed,  though  not  placed  especially  at  ease  by 
the  tone  in  which  this  half  courteous  greeting  was  enunciated. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Hugh  undertook  to  peruse  the  documents  in  his 
hand,  though  at  odd  intervals  his  glance  directed  itself  from  over 
the  top  of  the  page  with  a  severe  air  on  the  young  girl,  whose  face 
was  clothed  with  a  most  studied  demureness.  Every  sly  look  that 
she  threw  in  the  direction  of  Master  Ralph  was  marked  by  a  most 
portentous  frown  on  the  brow  of  her  constituted  guardian.  At 
iaat  the  latter,  impatient  at  finding  himself  embarrassed  between 
tiyo  objects  of  attention  : 


"  Lilian,"  he  said,  "  I  would  have  you  leave  ns  by  ourselves 
for  the  present.  We  have  some  matters  to  speak  of  which  were 
better  talked  of  without  yon." 

Lilian  rose  up  silently,  and  with  an  air  of  displeasure,  half-as- 
sumed, half-real,  moved  slowly  towards  the  door;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment she  came  opposite  her  father's  chair  she  sprang  aside,  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  with  a  scarce  audible  laugh  disap- 
peared. A  comic  vexation  manifested  itself  in  Sir  Hugh  as  he 
again  addressed  himself  to  Ralph. 

"  Young  sir,"  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  pompous  and  would-bo 
dignified  manner,  "  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  entertain  under  my 
roof  one  who  can  claim  descent  from  the  same  ancestry  as  my- 
self, remote  indeed  as  is  the  relation  between  yourself  and  me.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  yourself  at  home  with  us  during 
your  brief  sojouni.  And,  by  the  way,  I  may  apologize  for  the 
levity  visible  in  Lilian's  demeanor,  by  reminding  you  that  she  has 
not  the  advantages  of  training  conferred  by  a  sojourn  near  the 
centres  of  education  and  refinement.  She  is  well  intcntioned  at 
heart,  but  ignorant  of  the  ceremonious  proprieties  of  society,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  I  assume  a  more  careful  oversight 
over  her  when  we  receive  vi.^tors.  Her  mother  is  (luito  au  inva- 
lid, and  for  that  reason  confines  herself  to  her  own  apartment  the 
larger  part  of  the  time.  I  will  leave  you  to  your  own  resources 
for  the  present,  as  I  must  examine  these  despatches  more  minute- 
ly. My  steward,  John  Hope,  will  be  at  your  service  with  fishing- 
tackle  and  fowling-pieces.  Wo  shall  e.xpect  to  meet  you  at  supper, 
if  your  convenience  will  allow." 

With  these  words  Sir  Hugh  bowed  himself  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  Here  is  a  nice  kettle  of  fish !"  exclaimed  Ralph,  when  left 
alone.  "  I  have  torn  myself  from  all  the  pleasures  of  society  to 
come  to  this  castle  in  the  wilderness,  and  just  as  I  was  thinking 
myself  more  than  repaid  with  the  iiromise  of  studying  at  my  ease 
this  wild  coz  Lilian,  in  comes  the  overpowering  Sir  Hugh,  like 
the  giant  in  the  fairy  tale,  denying  all  access.  What  shall  I  do 
with  myself,  pray?" 

"  Do  V  said  a  silvery  voice  at  his  elbow.  "  That  is  a  silly 
question  indeed.  Wliat  shall  you  do,  prithee  !  Why,  sir  ignora- 
mus, you  are  to  fetch  me  fresh  compliments  .ind  flowers  three 
times  a  day,  attend  at  my  side  when  I  ride  forth,  read  exquisite 
passages  from  the  poets,  and  perform  all  the  et  eeteras  which  your 
situation  requires.  What  an  ill-trained  lad  it  is,  with  his  foolish 
questions." 

"  Lilian,"  replied  Ralph,  with  an  embarrassed  air,  "  I  must 
take  heed  how  I  utter  my  thoughts  when  fairies  like  yourself  come 
flying  through  the  keyholes.  But  you  are  too  hard  upon  my  awk- 
wardness ;  there  are  circumstances  which  should  make  it  in  some 
measure  excusable." 

"Precisely  so,  my  very  wise  cousin.  And  now  as  you  are  duly 
pardoned,  you  will  hold  yourself  immediately  at  my  service. 
You  are  required  to  come  forth  and  assist  me  in  my  garden  ;  your 
particular  duties  to  be  assigned  to  you  on  the  field  of  action." 

Ralph,  laughing,  ess.ayed  to  be  excused,  but  his  apology  was 
overruled  with  a  very  decided  air. 

"  I  perceive.  Master  Ralph  Alstein,"  rejoined  Lilian,  drawing 
herself  up  and  lifting  her  finger  irajiressively,  "  that  you  are  not 
fully  aware  of  the  position  which  you  now  occupy,  and  of  the 
authority  which  you  are  to  obey.  Know  then  that  I  am  the  su- 
preme directress  of  this  realm  of  Woodland.  My  excellent 
father  has  so  many  matters  of  state  on  hand  that  he  has  not  time 
to  descend  to  the  actual  management  of  home  government,  and 
therefore  the  supreme  power  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  my 
own  lawful  right.  My  father  of  course  does  all  the  high  speech- 
making,  and  is  very  strict  in  family  laws,  but  is  too  kind  to  dream 
of  usurping  any  improper  control  over  my  prerogative.  There, 
sir,  I  am  really  ott'ended  at  the  trouble  you  have  caused  me. 
Please  then  to  recollect  that,  in  any  doubtful  point,  my  commands 
are  final,  and  that  nothing  can  bo  more  unsafe  than  to  think  of 
evading  them.     Now,  sir  youth,  follow  me." 

Ralph  bowed  low,  and  forthwith  gave  himself  up  to  the  spirit 
of  the  play.  With  Lilian  he  wandered  through  the  garden  paths, 
culling  rare  or  fragrant  flowers,  wondering  betimes  at  the  easy 
grace  of  her  converse,  as  her  mind,  like  the  body  of  the  tiny  hum- 
ming-bird, skipped  efibrtless  from  theme  to  theme.  He  even  be- 
gan to  suspect  her  as  delighting  to  bewilder  him  with  her  unstudied 
flights,  and  as  desiring  with  cunning  alternations  of  mood  to  per- 
plex his  perception  of  her  proper  character.  Indeed,  he  was  sore- 
ly puzzled  wliether  to  conclude  her  the  mere  child  he  had  at  first 
supposed,  or  whether  to  believe  her  already  a  woman  of  most  sin- 
gular and  varied  powers.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion undecided,  by  the  approach  of  Sir  Hugh,  who  came  toward 
them  from  the  garden  entrance,  accompanied  by  a  stout  and  some- 
what clumsily  built  youth,  apparently  a  year  or  two  older  than 
Ralph.  The  latter  felt  a  little  uneasy,  he  scarce  knew  why,  at 
their  sombre  looks,  and  as  they  came  up,  the  feeling  was  increased 
l)y  an  immediate  and  special  dislike  to  the  younger  man. 

"  Your  servant,  Master  Ralph,  once  more.  I  perceive  you  do 
not  aflect  either  fish  or  bird.  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  my  very  good 
friend,  Jason  Elwand.     Lilian,  Master  Jason  gives  you  greeting." 

Lilian,  luisily  engaged  in  dissecting  a  rose,  nodded  her  head  in 
just  the  slightest  ilegree  and  bade  her  visitor  good-day,  a  civility 
which  the  latter  acknowledged  by  stationing  himself  at  her  side 
forthwith  and  attempting  some  very  cumbrous  sentences  by  way 
of  gallantry.  Ralph,  in  spite  of  himself  was  drawn  away  by  the 
vice-governor.  Sir  Hugh  commenced  speaking  of  political  affairs, 
rather  to  the  annoyance  of  his  young  friend,  whoso  attention  was 
Ijre-occupied  by  less  weighty  matters. 

"  The  province  is  in  a  troublous  state.  Master  Ralph.  On  the 
one  side  our  people  are  disaflccted  to  the  rule  of  our  excellent 
governor.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who,  I  must  own,  is  sometimes 


rather  severe  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  country  is  actual- 
ly on  the  point  of  rebellion.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  our  nat- 
ural enemies,  the  French,  are  using  every  exertion  to  rouse  our 
Indian  neighbors  in  arms  against  us.  The  crisis  recjuires  the 
utmost  prudence  on  my  part." 

Sir  Hugh  paused  a  little,  piqued  at  the  abstracted  air  with 
which  his  remarks  were  being  received.  Observing,  however,  the 
direction  in  which  the  youth's  eyes  were  wandering,  his  own  ideas 
took  another  course,  and  he  continued,  in  a  measured  voice  : 

"  Master  Elwand  is  a  worthy  youth,  and  well  meriting  your 
acquaintance.  Ho  comes  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  re- 
spectable families  in  the  provinces,  and  I  am  well  pleased  at  the 
alliance  which  will  soon  subsist  between  us.  I  may  inform  you 
that  he  is  my  daughter's  suitor,  and  that  the  marriage  will  not 
long  be  delayed." 

Ralph  reddened,  and  a  violent  fever  took  possession  of  his  veins. 
He  was  himself  astounded  at  the  state  of  his  own  heart,  and  amid 
the  whirl  of  his  thoughts  found  opportunity  for  self  questioning. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I,  hitherto  so  light-spirited  and  heart-free, 
am  now  the  victim  of  a  mere  child  ?  Ah,  it  must  be  !  Lilian,  I 
love  thee,  innocent  and  artless  girl  that  thou  art.  Yield  thee  up  I 
cannot,  will  not,  to  such  a  clod  as  this  thy  falsely  betrothed !" 

Young  Alstein  pleaded  a  sudden  indisposition,  which  was  after 
all  no  more  than  true,  and  thus  succeeded  in  disengaging  himself 
from  Sir  Hugh.  Retreating  towards  the  house,  he  cast  a  sidelong 
glance  toward  the  young  couple,  and  tormented  himself  with  con- 
jecturing the  discourse  which  they  carried  on.  Meanwhile  Lilian 
and  Master  Jason  were  enacting  their  parts,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  latter  gained  rapidly  in  the  profession  of  love-making. 
A  rough  shell  ofttimes  hides  a  not  ill-favored  kernel. 

"  You  profess  to  love  me  so  deeply.  Master  Jason — what  proof 
have  I  ?  Would  you  then,  provided  it  were  in  your  power,  grant 
what  I  should  desire  of  you  "?" 

"  Certainly  I  would.  Mistress  Lilian.  How  could  it  bo  other- 
wise ■?     Name  tho  thing,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

The  young  girl  turned  full  in  his  face  a  look  so  confiding,  so 
beseeching,  that  Ralph,  catching  a  glimpse  as  he  passed  on,  felt 
the  venom  of  despair  enter  into  his  heart. 

"Jason,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  serious  tone,  "I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say,  for  indeed  I  mean  no 
wrong  to  you  or  any  other  in  the  world.  Jason,  I  would  be  your 
friend,  but  I  cannot  love  you.  I  would  have  wished  to  do  so, 
were  it  only  because  that  it  is  my  father's  pleasure  ;  but  I  have 
tried  in  vain.  O,  do  not  continue  a  vain  suit  longer!  Try  to 
assuage  my  poor  father's  disappointment,  antl  whatever  in  past 
time  1  have  said  or  done  amiss,  I  pray  you  pardon,  as  being  the 
frailty  of  a  weak,  untaught  child.  Do  this,  and  I  will  over  es- 
teem you  as  a  kind  and  true  friend." 

So  earnestly  had  the  fair  one  iileadod  that  not  till  the  close  of 
her  speaking  had  she  noticed  the  efi'cct  which  her  words  pro- 
duced on  Jason.  But  no  sooner  had  she  finished  than  she  drew 
back  affrighted  at  his  looks,  indicating  as  they  did  a  rage  whose 
utterance  could  scarce  be  suppressed. 

"  Minion,"  thought  ho  to  himself,  "  you  shall  fully  pay  for  this 
at  the  proper  time." 

"  All,"  said  ho  aloud,  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  prefer  a  jacka- 
napes of  a  stranger  to  au  honest,  plain-spoken  fellow  like  myself, 
who  makes  no  pretences  that  he  is  not  able  to  carry  out  iu  the 
doing." 

The  astute  Sir  Hugh,  whose  watchful  sense  had  noted  the  rising 
storm,  now  arrived  on  the  spot. 

"  How  is  this,  Lilian  f"  he  cried,  with  a  frown.  "  Arc  you  at 
your  old  caprices  again  ?  Girl,  you  are  as  unreasoning  and  un- 
stable as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Nay,  think  not  to  overcome  mo 
with  your  weeping.  Master  Jason,  I  beg  that  you  take  no  note 
of  her  whimsies.  Young  and  giddy,  my  boy,  young  and  giddy. 
We  must  make  some  allowance  always  with  the  fickle  creatures. 
Come,  dry  your  tears,  girl ;  it's  a  thing  of  no  great  consequence, 
after  all,  and  you  will  laugh  at  your  own  folly  in  half  an  houp 
from  now.     Soho,  friend  Jason,  let  us  within  doors." 


But  little  more  than  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of 
Ralph  at  Travers  Hall,  yet  during  this  brief  time  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  provincial  att'airs.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  had 
been  deposed  from  his  rule  over  tho  colonies  of  New  England. 
Tho  troubles  of  the  last  few  months  had  disorganized  the  whole 
country.  The  uncertain  fortunes  of  the  mother  country  had  given 
opportunity  to  the  factions  which  distracted  the  provinces.  On 
the  frontiers  of  tho  latter,  tho  Ereiich  and  the  Indians  com- 
mitted almost  unchecked  outrages,  penetrating  sometimes  far 
into  tho  interior,  while  the  colonists,  divided  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  were  iu  no  condition  to  arrange  a  proper 
.system  of  defence. 

The  fall  of  Sir  Edmund  was  the  signal  for  the  instant  removal 
of  his  chiefer  subordinates  throughout  New  England.  More  ob- 
noxious than  many  others.  Sir  Hugh  Travers  sufl'ered  no  excep- 
tion from  tlie  rule.  Ho  was  so  chagrined  by  his  di, grace  that  he 
resolved  to  ab.indon  at  once  the  scene  of  his  misfortune,  and  to 
return  with  his  family  to  the  seacoast.  In  a  few  days  the  prepar- 
ations were  effected,  and  ho  set  out  on  his  journey,  guarded  by 
a  small  company  of  dependants  and  accompanied  by  Jason  and 
Ralph.  Tho  most  of  the  jiarty  appeared  to  enjoy  the  change  of 
scene  greatly.  Even  Madam  Travers,  in  the  excitement  of  travel, 
forgot  her  invalidism,  and  condescended  to  talk  and  act  like  any 
ill-boru  mortal  of  ordinary  rank.  Lilian  was  herself,  gay  and 
sparkling  as  ever,  with  only  transient  overcloudings  of  her  native 
joyousness.  Sir  Hugh  was  grave  and  often  gloomy  ;  but  Jason 
Elwand  was  inexplicable,  at  any  rate,  so  thought  Ralph,  whoso 
dislike  had  become  the  most  positive  aversion.  Lilian  began  to 
have  an  unconscious  fear  of  her  intended  bridegroom.    Jason,  in 
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short,  seemed  like  one  struggliiif;  to  repress  an  inl>orn  malice  ami 
insolence.  He  frowned  on  Sir  Hugh,  was  harsh  and  ovcrbeariiif? 
to  his  inferiorf,  annoyed  Lilian  with  constant  and  ill-bred  ofli- 
fiousncss,  and  alTected  towards  young  Alstein  a  contemptuous  in- 
difference. The  latter,  however,  fully  repaid  him  in  kind,  and 
Elwand  wa.s  ol)liged  to  sock  some  other  object  on  which  to  vent 
Ilia  uverHowing  illiiaturo.  Ho  was  not  long  in  so  doing  ;  for  one 
of  the  yeomen,  a  lank,  cadaverous  looking  man,  was  presently 
selected.  He  hud  dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  some 
defect  in  the  accoutrements  of  his  horse.  While  the  rest  moved 
on,  Elwand  fell  back  and  rouglily  accosted  lilm. 

"  What  are  you  at,  follow  >  You  are  continually  delaying  our 
progress  by  some  pretext  or  other.  Be  quick  now,  and  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this,  I  charge  you." 

"Lud,  mister!"  ejaculated  the  man,  rolling  his  yellow  eyes 
lazily  upward  till  they  rested  on  Jason's  face,  "  don't  yc  worry 
yersclf  now.  S'pose  yc're  rayther  out  o'  health  and  apt  to  be 
narvous  like.     Sony  for  ye." 

Enraged  at  the  man's  coolncs.?,  Jason  struck  hira  with  his  whip, 
and  in  an  instant  was  torn  from  his  horse  and  rolled  on  the 
ground.  Scarcely  had  he  risen,  with  garments  torn  and  bo- 
smeared  with  dirt,  before  he  v/as  surrounded  by  his  companions. 
With  a  look  of  indignant  horror,  Sir  Hugh  berated  the  cause  of 
Jason's  sorry  pliglit. 

"  You  deserve  a  jail  for  your  outrageous  conduct,  Mark  Frost." 
"  Look  here,  governor,"  replied  Frost,  kindling  up  to  a  certain 
degree  of  energy,  "  I  want  you  to  recollect  that  this  country  isn't 
old  England,  where  folks  like  you  and  this  here  dirty-looking 
chap  can  lord  it  over  poor  people  as  much  as  they  please.  No  it 
aint,  not  by  a  great  deal ;  and  if  this  chap  doesn't  keep  his  ugly 
looking  pictur'  out  of  my  way,  he'll  be  apt  to  have  it  damaged 
more  than  it  is  now.  I'm  pretty  good  natur'd,  but  I  can't  put  up 
with  hard  words  and  hard  blows  at  the  same  time." 

Sir  Hugh  was  about  to  commence  a  fresh  lecture,  when  Lilian 
pushed  her  horse  forward,  her  hair  floating  on  her  neck,  and  her 
face  glowing  with  scorn. 

"  Father  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  Mark  ought  not  to  bo  blamed,  not 
in  the  least.  I  would  liave  done  the  same,  had  I  been  a  man  and 
in  his  place." 

"  Wliat  a  heroine  !"  retorted  Jason,  snecringly,  as  ho  arranged 
liis  habiliments  in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  again  mounted  his 
horse.  "  You  have  improved  mightily  under  Kalph  Alstein's 
tuition." 

"  Hush,  children  !"  interposed  Sir  Hugh,  and  the  three  moved 
a  little  apart.     "  It  is  not  seemly,  this  bickering  between  those 
who  I  hope  will  soon  be  connected  by  the  closest  of  tics." 
Lilian  tm-ned  pale. 

"  Father !"  sho  exclaimed,  "  will  you  not  understand  that 
such  a  thing  is  impossible  ?     I  can  never  bo  his  wife,  never." 

"  Well  said.  Mistress  Lilian,"  cried  Jason,  spurring  his  horse 
close  to  her  side,  and  almost  shrieking  his  words  into  her  ear  ;  "I 
believe  indeed  that  you  never  will  be  my  wife.  Yet  I  fancy  the 
time  will  come,  and  that  soon,  when  you  would  deem  yourself 
fortunate  to  ovrn  that  title." 

The  young  girl  trembled  with  dismay  at  his  livid  and  angry 
countenance,  ..hilo  Sir  Hugh  was  so  amazed  that  he  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word,  till  Jason,  riding  off  at  full  speed,  had  already 
disappeared  from  view. 

"  lias  anything  happened,  my  dear  sir?"  inquired  Ralph,  who, 
surprised  by  the  manner  of  Elwand's  departure,  now  approached 
the  magistrate. 

"  Nothing  more  serious,"  muttered  Sir  Hugh,  "  than  the  fact 
that  our  friend  Elwand,  induced  by  a  sudden  whim,  has  left  us 
for  the  present.  Doubtless  he  will  soon  find  his  way  back 
again." 

But  when  the  night  had  elapsed  and  another  morn  had  come, 
there  began  to  be  a  positive  uneasiness  at  Jason's  absence,  and 
some  of  the  most  expert  woodsmen  were  despatched  to  follow  the 
aourso  which  he  had  taken.  At  noon  they  rejoined  the  main 
party,  and  declared  that  from  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
followed  him,  they  were  convinced  he  must  have  returned  to  the 
original  starting-point. 

"  You  know  not  the  mischief  which  is  like  to  come  from  all 
this,"  said  Sir  Hugh  to  his  daughter.  "  You  are  not  aware  of 
the  injury  which  these  Elwands  can  inflict  on  me  if  they  choose." 
"  Ah,  what  is  it  that  I  have  doao,  my  dear  father  ?"  entreated 
Lilian,  who  with  undefined  apprehension  nestled  close  to  her 
parent's  side,  and  clasped  his  hand  in  her  own. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  uiy  child.  My  affairs,  a  few  years  since,  being 
very  much  embarrassed,  some  of  my  friends  came  to  my  assist- 
ance— the  Elwauds  taking  up  the  quarter  part  of  my  debts. 
These  liabilities  arc  now  mostly  in  the  possession  of  Jason, 
through  his  heirship  to  his  dec&a»ed  futlier;  though  his  uucle 
holds  a  portion.  I  fear  the  conttequeaccs,  if  Jason  be  really  pro- 
voked against  us." 

"  Ahis  !  my  dear,  dear  (father,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
sooner  ?  When  shall  I  become  a  prudent  and  reasonable  girl, 
and  learn  to  retain  my  waywjird  impulses  ?  But  nevertheless, 
father,  I  have  told  you  truly  ;  I  cannot  love  Jason,  it  is  impossi- 
ble. And  to  marry  without  the  possibility  of  loving  him,  would 
no:  that  be  dreadful  V 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  Lilian,"  replied  Sir  Hugh,  sadly.  "  It 
is  I  who  have  been  in  the  wrong,  in  not  sufficiently  understanding 
how  illy  you  were  adapted  to  each  other.  I  have  misjudged  sore- 
ly ;  yet  I  would  not  avert  the  danger  which  may  now  threaten  us 
by  plunging  you  and  myself  into  greater  unhappiness  than  the 
mere  loss  of  property." 

Sir  Hugh  was  from  that  moment  a  changed  man.  Was  it  be- 
cause clearly  perceiving  for  the  hrst  time  his  own  fallibility  of 
judgment  he  was  thence  led  to  a  proper  humility,  or  was  it  be-  I 


cause  an  instinct  of  coming  misfortune  directed  him  witli  its  mys- 
terious teachings  ? 

The  travellers  were  now  crossing  one  of  tho.'o  mountainous 
reaches  which,  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  jut  upon 
the  Connecticut  River.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  they 
leaclied  a  spot  of  rare  interest  even  in  that  attractive  region. 
Their  path,  for  it  deserved  no  better  name,  led  tlirougli  a  slight 
hollow  formed  by  two  eminences  situated  respectively  on  tlie 
north  and  the  south.  This  mountain  depression,  at  the  westward, 
opened  on  a  single  craggy  point  which  overlooked  the  narrow  val- 
ley of  the  river.  A  thick  wood  neared  closely  on  either  side,  and 
far  down  beneath  the  ovcrlianging  pinnacle,  might  be  seen  rocky 
fragments,  here  and  there  overspread  with  running  vines  and 
tangled  underbrush.  The  outlook  was  beautiful,  and  the  charms 
of  the  spot  combined  with  the  unwonted  languor  of  the  day  to 
urge  on  all  the  propriety  of  a  midday  halt.  Hardly  had  this  sug- 
gestion been  carried  into  effect  when  Jason  once  more  showed 
himself  before  them,  as  unabashed  as  though  nothing  disagree- 
able had  occurred  between  himself  and  any  of  the  company.  He 
had  the  grace,  however,  to  attempt  some  slight  account  of  his 
absence. 

"  After  I  was  foolish  enough  to  desert  you,"  he  said,  "  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way  homeward  for  several  hours,  when  all  at  once  I 
began  to  reason  with  myself,  and  to  reflect  how  ridiculous  it  was 
to  make  such  an  ado  over  a  childish  occurrence.  I  resolved  to 
return  ;  but  as  evening  was  approaching,  I  concluded  to  camp  for 
the  night,  try  the  game,  some  signs  of  which  I  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  rejoin  you  in  sufficient  season  to-day.  Here  then  I 
am,  and  hungry  as  a  bear." 

Mark  Frost  regarded  him  askance. 

"  This  youngster  shows  himself  mighty  good-humored  after 
yesterday's  doings,"  he  said  to  himself.  "But  I  don't  under- 
stand it  all.  I  don't  like  his  countenance;  there's  mischief 
there." 

But  Jason  perceived  not,  or  affected  not  to  perceive,  any  signs 
of  ill  feeling  towards  himself.  Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  he 
undertook  to  amuse  those  around  him  by  such  means  as  he  could. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  his  talents  as  a  story-teller  were  not  all 
despicable ;  for  as  he  undertook  to  picture  forth  an  old  Indian 
legend  which  concerned  their  present  resting-place,  his  dull  and 
animal  nature  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  vivid  life. 

"  It  was  on  this  very  spot  that  it  happened,"  he  said,  alternate- 
ly fixing  his  glittering  gaze  on  Sir  Hugh  and  his  daughter.  "  On 
this  very  spot ;  and  from  Nauinct  Crag,  yonder  projecting  rock, 
was  precipitated  the  fatal  victim.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  tho  Indian  girls,  Lilian,  with  her  hair  silky  and  shining  as 
your  own,  with  eyes  as  deeply  burning.  She  was  daughter  to  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  who  held  possession  of  all  this  region  round 
about ;  and  by  reason  of  her  rank  and  beauty  her  hand  was  ea- 
gerly sought  by  all  the  braves  who  dared  to  aspire  to  such  a  prize. 
From  all  these  suitors  the  old  warrior  chief  selected  Namaska, 
the  most  redoubted  of  all  the  youths  who  followed  his  lead.  Tho 
maiden  was  commanded  to  accept  him  as  her  husband.  Meekly 
receiving  the  mandate  of  one  whoso  imperious  will  was  never 
known  to  swerve  from  its  chosen  purpose,  she  set  about  those 
preparations  which  on  the  morrow  were  to  grace  tho  nuptial  fes- 
tivities. When  the  morning  sun  arose,  she  had  disappeared. 
Conjecture  was  at  loss  for  explanation  of  her  absence,  till  it  was 
discovered  that  her  cousin,  a  youth  little  known  in  exploits  of 
arms,  but  of  slight  and  graceful  form,  was  also  absent.  They 
had  fled  together  to  escape  a  hated  marriage.  Horror  and  a  de- 
sire of  vengeance  arose  in  the  hearts  of  the  tribe.  The  maiden 
had  disregarded  the  pledge  of  betrothal  bestowed  upon  her  in- 
tended husband.  In  giving  herself  up  to  the  power  of  one  of  her 
own  kindred,  she  had  violated  a  sacred  law  of  her  race.  The 
unfortunate  pair  were  pursued.  Notwithstanding  the  fond  pre- 
cautions by  which  they  had  hoped  to  ensure  escape,  their  hiding- 
place  was  discovered.  On  the  eve  of  that  day,  before  the  sun 
had  vanished  from  the  heavens,  they  were  brought  back  to  this 
spot ;  and  here  the  maiden  saw  the  object  of  her  unreserving  love 
cut  to  pieces,  the  flesh  quivering  before  the  eyes  which  could  not 
turn  away.  When  the  murderous  hatchets  had  finished  their 
work,  sho  moved  towards  yonder  rock  and  lifted  the  song  of  death. 
The  foremost  of  the  executioners  approached  at  the  old  chief's 
order ;  but  as  the  last  accent  of  the  death-wail  passed  from  her 
lips,  she  eluded  the  offered  grasp,  sped  like  a  fawn  to  tho  craggy 
brink,  and  was  dashed  a  shapeless  mass  below." 

Elwand  paused  for  breath.  Lilian,  spell-bound  by  an  evil 
fascination,  attended  him  with  pallid  lips.  With  one  glance,  as  if 
to  assure  himself  of  the  impression  desired,  he  continued  : 

"  From  that  day  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation  dwindled  away, 
till  there  now  remain  of  their  descendants  only  a  few  spirit-broken 
wanderers.  In  them,  however,  one  hope  still  retains  existence. 
Tradition  declares  to  them  that  when  on  this  sjiot,  from  the  white 
race  who  are  now  their  inveterate  enemies,  there  shall  bo  sacrificed 
a  fair  virgin  false  to  her  aflianccd  as  was  this  maiden,  then  the 
restoration  of  their  people  shall  begin.  Read  then,  Lilian,  if  you 
can,  my  stoi'y's  meaning ;  fur  this  is  the  appointed  hour!" 

He  leaned  forward  and  seized  her  rudely  by  the  arm.  Lilian, 
with  a  cry  of  terror,  struggled  in  his  grasj).  Ralph  and  Mark 
Foster  sprang  forward ;  but  in  the  act  a  hideous  yell  burst  on 
their  cars,  atid  they  were  prostrated  to  the  ground.  When  Alstein 
recovered  sense.  Sir  Hugh  and  Mark  Foster  lay  near  him  man- 
gled corpses,  he  himself  bound  hand  and  foot  and  unable  to  stir 
a  limb,  while  the  whole  open  space  was  filled  with  painted  savages. 
While  endeavoring  tQ  realize  the  horror  which  he  beheld,  Elwand 
stood  before  him,  supporting  in  his  arms  the  raarblc-like  and 
beauteous  girl.     The  villain's  face  was  lighted  with  a  brutal  fire. 

"  Halloa,  young  master !"  he  exclaimed,  "  said  I  not  that  a 
new  sacrifice  .was  at  hand,  and  did  not  this  dainty  maiden  hear 


me  when  I  declared,  no  longer  since  than  yesterday,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  greatest  boon  sho  could  ask  would  be  to 
own  the  title  of  Ja.«on  Elwand's  wife  ?  Ha  !  she  shall  be  mine 
before  your  eyes  ;  but  no  priest's  tie  shall  bind  us.  Is  not  that  a 
sweet  revenge,  think  you  ?" 

"Dastardly  fiend!"  groaned  Ralph;  his  brain  reeled  and  tho 
blood  was  forced  from  his  nostrils. 

Jason  pressed  his  lips  with  brutal  gloating  to  the  tender  mouth 
of  the  young  girl,  and  a  feeble  cry  escaped  her  lips.  At  this  a 
stalwart  savage  stepped  toward  Jason  and  addressed  liim  in 
broken  iMiglish. 

"  White  man,"  he  said,  with  unmistakable  decision,  "you have 
this  day  served  us  well,  and  your  enemies  shall  be  delivered  to 
your  power.  But  the  Indian  permits  no  crime  against  his  own 
honor  or  that  of  a  captive.  Her  life  is  in  your  hand,  nought  else. 
I  warn  you,  be  wise,  and  content  yourself  with  a  proper  ven- 
geance." 

Jason  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage ;  but  glaring  on  tho 
Indian,  his  eyes  met  an  object  which  instantly  drove  all  other 
emotions  from  his  mind.  The  brained  corpse  of  Sir  Hugh,  drip- 
ping with  blood,  staggered  towards  him  with  arras  extended,  as 
though  to  oB'er  its  gory  and  fatal  embrace.  Loosing  Lilian  from 
his  grasp,  Jason  uttered  a  shriek  of  superstitious  frenzy,  and  fled 
with  a  blind  eagerness  from  the  approach  of  his  victim. 

"  The  precipice  !  the  (jrecipice  !"  shouted  the  Indians. 

But  the  warning  was  unheard,  and  in  the  next  moment  .lason 
Elwand,  a  mutilated  mass,  had  died  the  death  which  he  himself 
had  but  just  now  so  gloatingly  and  vividly  described.  The  In- 
dians, in  silent  awe,  crowded  to  tho  edge  of  the  rock.  There  wa« 
a  brief  gazing,  a  murmured  consultation,  and  then  some  of  their 
number  approaching,  unbound  Ralph,  and  essayed  to  bring  Lilian 
to  herself.  They  and  their  surviving  companions  were  borno 
away  from  the  ghastly  scene,  and  when  a  circle  of  the  rod  men 
had  ranged  themselves  about,  their  spokesman  advanced  toward 
Ral|)li  and  grasped  his  hand. 

"  The  Great  Si)irit,"  ho  said,  "  has  shown  us  that  we  must  do 
you  no  harm.  Go  in  peace;  and  lest  any  of  our  race  unknow- 
ingly lift  his  hand  against  you,  here  is  the  wampum-belt  of  pro- 
tection ;  we  ask  only  that  you  accept  it.  For  our  own  fate  in  the 
future  we  desire  no  pledges,  for  tho  white  man's  promise  is  worth- 
less.    Go  then  in  peace." 

As  their  leader  closed,  the  Indians  arose,  and  turning  to  tho 
northward,  quickly  disappeared  in  the  forest.  That  night  tho 
bodies  of  the  murdered  men  were  buried  with  fitting  though  sim- 
ple rites.  The  survivors  then  renewed  their  journey,  and  three 
days  after  arrived  at  Boston.  Lilian,  who  had  resolutely  sus- 
tained herself  till  then,  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  from  which  sho 
did  not  fully  recover  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks.  A  year 
afterward  she  yielded  her  hand  to  Alstein,  as  she  had  long  since 
yielded  her  heart,  and  the  sorrows  through  which  she  had  passed 
tempered  to  a  hapjiy  sweetness  the  natural  gayety  of  her  character. 


TRAGIC  I'OETRY. 

Tragic  poetry  has  been  well  described  as  "poetry  in  its  deepest 
earnest."  The  upper  air  of  poetry  is  the  atmosphere  of  sorrow. 
This  is  a  truth  attested  by  every  department  of  art — the  poetry  of 
words,  of  music,  of  the  canvass,  and  of  marble.  It  is  so  because 
poetry  is  a  reflection  of  life  ;  and  when  a  man  weeps,  the  passior 
that  are  stirring  within  him  are  mightier  than  the  feelings  wh'  I. 
prompt  to  cheerfulness  or  merriment.  The  smile  plays  on  i 
countenance  ;  the  laugh  is  a  momentary  and  noisy  impulse  ;  ' 
the  tear  rises  slowly  and  silently  from  the  deep  places  of  thfj 
It  is  at  once  the  symbol  and  the  relief  of  an  overniasterjj 
it  is  the  language  of  emotions  to  which  words  cannot  , 
ance  ;  passions,  whose  very  might  and  depth  give  thc6^ 
we  instinctively  recognize  by  veiling  them  from  thec^ 
In  childhood,  indeed,  when  its  little  griefs  and  joys 
with  that  absence  of  self-anxionsness  which  is  both  tli 
the  beauty  of  its  innocence,  tears  are  shed  without! 
disguise  ;  but  when  the  self-consciousness  of  nianhoocl 
us  that  tears  are  the  expression  of  emotions  too  sacrcdA^ 
sure,  the  heart  will  often  break  rather  than  violate  this  i^ 
our  nature.  Tragic  poetry,  in  dramatic,  or  epic,  or  wl 
ever,  has  its  original,  its  archetype  in  the  sorrows  which  fit . 
clouds  over  the  days  of  human  existence.  Afflictions 
across  the  earth  on  errands  mysterious,  but  merciful,  could  wo^ 
understand  tlicm  ;  and  the  poet,  fashioning  the  likeness  of  the'^ 
in  some  sad  story,  teaches  tho  imaginative  lesson  of  their  influ-*' 
ences  upon  the  heart. — Utnri/  Reed. 


<    ^a^     > 


MODESTV  AND  BOLDNESS  IN  AN  AUTHOR. 

It  is  strange  how  easily  seme  men  who  are  shy  in  private,  run 
into  a  bold  egotism  in  public.  They  who  are  much  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  the  public,  acquire  a  confidence  of  success  and  fall 
into  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  their  thousands  of  unseen  and 
unknown  readers  that  is  quite  unaccountable  to  those  who  have 
confined  themselves  to  tho  intercourse  of  private  life,  who  would 
shudder  to  see  their  own  names  in  print.  The  author  and  tho 
public  do  not  meet  face  to  face.  The  former  sends  out  his  ora- 
cles or  his  egotisms  from  the  concealment  of  his  quiet  study. 
William  Hazlitt,  the  famous  essayist,  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  strange  contrast  which  a  person  may  ])resent  between  his  pub- 
lic and  his  private  manners.  He  was  a  bold  and  egotistical  au- 
thor, but  he  was  a  singularly  shy  man.  In  addressing  the  whole 
world,  he  was  daring  and  dogmatical  ;  but  in  a  small  private  com- 
pany, if  any  strangers  were  jiresent,  he  could  scarcely  muster  up 
sufficient  courage  to  go  through  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  social 
intercourse. — Literary  liecreutions. 


COM  PAR  ATI  VE  CLIMATES. 

Plants  spring  up  twenty  or  thirty  days  earlier  on  the  western 
and  southern  sides  of  England  than  in  Belgium,  and  nearly  at  tho 
same  time  as  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  south  of  France  ;  but  at 
flowering  time,  and  maturing  of  fruit,  that  advance  is  lost,  and 
maturing  of  fruit  is  earlier  in  Belgium,  France  and  Italy.  Flow- 
ering of  iilauts  takes  place  twenty  days  earlier  in  Belgium  than  in 
Berlin,  or  in  any  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  or  the  south 
of  Sweden,  thirtv  days  earlier  than  in  New  York,  and  two  months 
earlier  than  in  Lapland,  but  tho  ripening  of  fruit  does  not  occur 
till  fifty  days  later  tlian  in  the  latter  places. — Pioneer  Farmer. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
DORA. 

BY    ZLIZA     r.     MOBIASTT. 

Young  Dora  sat  'ncath  the  maple  tree 

That  shaded  her  mother's  door; 
The  swallows  twittered  above  her  head, 

The  breeze  blew  in  on  the  shore. 
The  sun  went  down  in  the  g»lden  west, 

And  the  summer  day  was  o'er. 

Her  knitting  lay  at  the  maiden's  feet, 
For  her  thoughts  were  otherwhere ; 

No  bird  heard  she  in  the  maple  hough, 
So  fad  was  her  heart  with  care; 

The  breeze  blew  cool  from  the  waves'  white  crest. 
And  lifted  her  auburn  hair. 

Her  little  sister,  with  graceful  glee, 

Came  danciug  down  the  lane ; 
She  kissed  the  tears  froDi  sweet  Dora's  cheek. 

And  lovingly  soothed  her  jiain : 
The  breeze  shed  over  the  purple  air 

The  breath  of  the  salt,  salt  main. 

"  Dear  sister,  think  you  of  Alfred  Paige — 

Your  sweetheart  he  used  to  be — 
And  the  ring  and  the  kiss  he  gave  to  you 

Before  he  went  off  to  sea?" 
Fresh  blew  the  gale — its  viewless  wings 

Uustled  the  leaves  of  the  tree. 

Poor  Dora  bowed  her  head  with  a  sigh, 
'•Ah,  well-a-day"'  sorrowed  she; 
"  My  Alfred  Paige,  0.  he  loved  me  well, 
And  his  love  was  life  to  me." 
The  playful  breeze  danced  round  and  round. 
Now  laughiug  with  mirthful  glee. 

A  form  is  bending  over  them  both— 

No  longer  her  cheeks  are  pale ; 
Her  glad  tears  llow  to  be  kissed  away 

By  lips  that  breathe  love's  sweet  tale : 
While  softly,  the  dewy  Uowers  amid. 

Now  sigbeth  the  gentle  gale. 

Young  Dora  sat  in  the  "  lingering  light," 

Her  Alfred  Paige  at  her  side ; 
The  birds  heard  she  in  the  maple  boughs. 
And  her  soul  through  her  eyes  replied: 
While  paused  the  breeze,  as  he  fondly  said, 
'"  To-morrow  thou  'It  be  my  bride  1" 


<  »«»  ► 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

AMONG   THE    SHAKERS. 

BY   JOHN    nOSS    DIX. 

I  HAVE  liecn  in  nil  sorts  of  queer  places  in  my  time ;  in  Jew 
synagogues,  Turkish  mosques,  East  Indian  temples,  where  der- 
vishes howl  and  dance,  and  in  Qualcer  meetings,  to  say  nothing  of 
odd  secular  localities  ;  but  I  had  never  visited  the  settlement  of 
a  Shaker  community,  though  I  very  much  wished  to  see  one.  It 
was  a  bright,  calm  June  morning,  of  this  year  of  grace,  1858,  that 
I  left  the  White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  in  the  cars  of  the 
Northern  ILiilroad,  for  Boston.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  trav- 
elled ten  or  twelve  miles,  when  the  word  "  Enfield,"  uttered  by 
M.r.  Barnes,  the  conductor,  arrested  my  attention. 

Enfield  ! — the  very  name  was  full  of  interest  for  me.  I  knew  of 
another  Enfield  over  the  Atlantic,  a  quiet  little  London  village- 
suburb.  Among  its  lanes  and  fields  I  had  spent  many  a  pleasant 
hour  with  one  of  the  most  genial  and  gentle  of  authors — Charles 
Lamb — (I  wish  I  could  borrow  his  pen  while  writing  this  arti- 
cle)— and  I  loved  the  very  name  of  Enfield  for  his  sake.  If  I  had 
time,  ju»t  now,  I  would,  episodically,  relate  some  reminiscences 
of  "Elia  ;"  they,  however,  must  stand  over  for  the  present. 

Almost  immediately  I  snatched  up  my  little  satchel  and  quitted 
the  car,  for  I  remembered  that  there  was  a  Shaker  village  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  ;  indeed  it  had  been  ])ointed  out  to  me 
by  a  fellow-passenger  as  wo  rode  along.  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  lulls,  its  houses  reflected  in  the  waters  of  Moscamo  Lake. 
Never  had  I  beheld  a  more  tranquil  scone,  and  I  murmured  the 
words  of  the  old  song : 

'*  I  said  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
The  soul  that  is  weary  may  hope  for  it  there." 

Close  to  the  Enfield  depot  was  a  huge  red  building  on  which 
was  painted  in  largo  letters  the  name  of  it,  "  Shakers'  Mills."  I 
did  not  visit  these,  because  I  suppose  all  mills,  whether  Shakey  or 
untremulou.i,  arc  much  alike.  What  I  wanted  to  see  were  tho  be- 
lievers in  Mother  Lee  themselves.  So  having  secured  the  services 
of  a  lad,  I  embarked  on  board  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  was  soon 
quietly  gliding  over  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  Shaker  Pond,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  a  name  not  quite  so  euphonious  as  the 
Indian  appellation  I  just  mentioned. 

Indians  and  gipseys  are  wise  people  in  their  generation,  and 
have  keen  eyes  for  the  picturesque.  So  it  would  seem  have  the 
Enfield  Shakers.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  quietly  beautiful  spot. 
The  road  through  the  village,  bordered  by  luxuriant  trees,  runs 
parallel  with  the  lake  .shore,  which  lake  is  encircled  by  mountains. 
The  ILijipy  VuUcy  of  Kasselas  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
tranquil  than  the  Shaker  village  when  I  entered  it  on  disenil>ark- 
ing,  which  I  did  close  to  a  little  island,  that  not  long  since  was  a 
floating  one.  Now,  however,  its  vagabondizing  and  wandering 
(lays  were  over,  for  the  stay-at-home  Shakers  had  no  idea  of  al- 
lowing a:i  island  to  wander  "at  its  own  sweet  will,"  and  so  staked 
it  down  in  a  most  unpicturesquc  and  ruthless  manner,  until  it  be- 
came as  »tirt'  and  still  as  themselves.     What  was  once  a  beautiful 


object  is  now  a  mere  clump  of  trees  stuck  in  a  sort  of  half 
swamp.  As  I  looked  I  longed  to  "up  stakes  "  and  set  it  floating 
again. 

There  was  a  large,  jjlain,  slate-colored  wooden  building  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  just  in.side  its  doors  sat  a  man  reading  a 
paper.  He  was  dressed  in  a  brown  sort  of  blouse,  chocolate-col- 
ored trousers,  thick  boots  and  a  white,  broad-brimmed  hat ;  be- 
neath the  rim  of  .he  latter  and  descending  over  his  neck  was  some 
straggling  curly  hair,  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt  was  turned  down 
primly.  I  approached  close  to  him  before  ho  raised  his  eyes  from 
his  paper.  Not  a  muscle  did  ho  move,  nor  indeed  give  any  symp- 
toms whatever  of  vitality.  If  I  had  gone  into  that  underground 
palace  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  looked  at  the  prince  who  had 
been  changed  into  marble,  I  should  not  have  beheld  a  more  mo- 
tionless object.  It  could  not  exactly  be  said  of  the  Shaker  gen- 
tleman, as  Tennyson  says  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  that  his  was  "  a 
perfect  form  in  perfect  rest,"  for  he  was  of  a  burly  form,  and  not 
exactly  shaped  after  the  pattern  of  the  Apollo  Belvidcre,  but  he 
was  stout  and  brown  complexioned,  and  looked  the  picture  of 
health.     I  spoke,  and  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  paper. 

"Sir,"  I  asked,  "are  strangers  allowed  to  stroll  through  your 
village,  and  see  the  buildings  and  schools  V 
"  Yea,"  was  the  reply. 

My  friend  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk  much,  but  I  determined 
if  possible  to  draw  him  out.  Every  man  has  his  salient  point ; 
find  out  where  that  is  and  he  is  no  longer  impregnable.  I  soon 
ascertained  that  the  gentleman  upon  whom  I  had  fallen  was  of  a 
mild  and  calm  temperament,  so  I  at  once  became  meek  and  mild 
myself,  rubbed  up  my  remembrance  of  Zimmerman  on  Solitude, 
and  discoursed  slily  and  quietly  on  the  dclightfulness  and  desira- 
bility of  flying  from  the  world  (not  with  Tom  Moore'  Bessy),  and 
settling  down  for  life  in  so  sweet  a  spot.  I  gained  enthusiasm  as 
I  went  on,  and  was  on  the  point  of  praising  celibacy  itself,  when 
the  sudden  recollection  of — well,  never  mind  who — flashed  across 
my  mind,  and  I  referred  in  the  mildest  manner  possible  to  the 
subject.  I  know  one  thing,  however,  and  it  is  this — if  all  the 
Shaker  ladies  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  few  I  chanced  to  see, 
the  Shaker  gentlemen  can  have  few  temptations  to  matrimony. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  my  innocent  manceuvrc, 
and  Brother  A.  kindly  offered  to  show  me  the  "lions"  of  the 
jilace.  First,  we  explored  the  building  in  which  we  were.  It  was 
firmly  and  conveniently  built.  In  one  part  logs  were  sawn  with 
circular  saws,  which  I  was  told  is  a  Shaker  invention  ;  in  another 
were  planing  machines  and  the  like.  Up  stairs  were  drying- 
rooms  for  herbs,  and  floors  for  various  uses.  Everything  was 
perfectly  clean  and  neat,  and  tho  greatest  order  prevailed  on  all 
sides. 

Still  escorted  by  Brother  A.,  who  had  become  by  this  time  quite 
communicative,  I  strolled  towards  the  centre  of  the  settlement, 
which  consist  of  what  are  called  "Families."  Of  these  there  are 
three,  who  constitute  separate  branches  of  the  one  trunk  commu- 
nity tree.  As  I  pressed  on,  indications  of  thrift  abounded.  The 
farming  was  excellent,  and  as  the  soil  wa.s  fine,  no  wonder  tho 
fields  of  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  should  look  .so  promising.  Brother 
A.  was  evidently  proud  of  the  state  of  these  agricultural  matters, 
as  indeed  he  well  might  be.  I  thought  the  potato  and  grain  stalks 
had  a  sort  of  stiffness  about  them,  though,  which  I  had  never  ob- 
served in  those  specimens  that  grow  among  tho  "world's  peojjle," 
but  that  might  have  been  a  foolish  fancy,  after  all. 

Presently  wo  arrived  at  a  stone  building,  which  I  found  was  tho 
trustees'  room.  My  friend  ascended  two  or  three  steps,  and  after 
very  carefully  wiping  his  boots  on  a  door  mat  which  might  have 
been  a  table  napkin  for  all  the  dirt  it  had  on  it,  and  which 
cleansing  of  my  soles  I  also  practised  in  obedience  to  a  printed 
direction  at  the  entrance — led  the  way  into  a  plainly  furnished 
apartment.  Here  I  made  my  first  female  Shaker  acquaintance, 
and  fresh  as  I  was  from  the  region  of  hoops  and  bustles,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  costume  of  the  amiable  recluse  was  not  a  little 
singular. 

She  was  a  tall,  slender  woman,  about,  I  should  suppose,  thirty 
years  old  ;  but  if  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  uuoss  the  exact  ago  of  any 
ordinary  female,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  bo  to  fix  the 
precise  birtli-register  of  a  Shakeress  ■?  When  I  entered,  she  was 
occupied  in  ironing,  on  which  she  was  so  intent  that  she  scarcely 
responded  to  my  bow.  I've  seen  women  irbn  before  now,  but  I 
had  never  beheld  the  operation  conducted  so  quietly.  Others 
made  great  noises  with  the  flut-iron,  by  dropping  it  on  the  stand, 
or  by  bumping  it  on  tho  linen  they  were  smoothing.  Not  so  my 
new  acquaintance ;  she  let  the  little  implement  glide  softly  over 
the  snowy  linen,  or  whatever  material  it  was,  and  when  she  laid  it 
aside,  no  more  noise  was  perceptible  than  that  made  by  the  snow 
when  it  falls,  as  Bryant  says — 

•' flake  after  flake, 

Into  the  dark  and  silent  lake.'' 

The  costume  of  tho  lady,  I  have  hinted,  was  singular.  I  will 
add  that  it  wa.s  singularly  u^ly ;  so  frightfully  plain,  that  I  believe 
the  Veims  de  Medici  herself,  if  attired  in  it,  would  look  horribly 
homely.  It  consisted  of  a  white  cap  of  primitive  form,  borderless 
and  ribbonless,  which  partly  concealed  the  face,  and  a  chip  bon- 
net of  the  coal-scuttle  formation,  not  a  "  love  "  or  a  "  duck  "  of  a 
bonnet,  by  any  means.  Instead  of  just  hanging  on  the  back  of 
tho  head,  it  not  only  covered  the  occipital  region,  but  extended 
nearly  a  foot  beyond  the  frontal  jiortion  of  the  skull.  Over  the 
bosom  was  pinned  a  muslin  kerchief  of  exceedingly  plain  pattern, 
simple  lines  crossing  each  other,  and  terminating  in  points  before 
and  behind.  The  gown  was  of  blue  stuff,  and  almost  guiltless  of 
folds,  for  it  hung  down  in  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  waist, 
which  seemed  to  be  just  under  the  armpits,  to  the  ground,  entirely 
hilling  the  feet  and  ankles,  so  that,  though  I  looked  pretty  closely, 
I  could  not  tell  of  what  materials  the  shoes  or  stockings  were 


made,  nor  whether  the  ankles  they  protected  were  well-turned  or 
otherwise.  From  certain  physical  indications,  and  an  awkward 
gait  in  walking,  I  suspect  the  latter.  I  exceedingly  regret  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  saying  so,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  I  could  liken 
the  good  lady  to  nothing  but  an  animated  corpse,  and  all  her  sis- 
ters whom  I  afterwards  encountered  might  be  put  in  tho  same 
ghastly  category. 

My  conductor  next  took  me  to  see  one  of  the  "  lions  "  of  the 
place,  the  great  barn,  an  edifice  which  has,  it  seems,  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  farmers  all  around.  I  am  no  farm- 
er myself,  and  so  understand  little  of  such  matters ;  therefore  I 
shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  huge  building.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  a  much  more  interesting 
place  (to  me),  the  school.  This  was  held  in  a  small,  neat  build- 
ing about  tho  centre  of  tho  village,  and  close  to  the  chapel,  which 
is  common  to  the  three  "  families." 

First  I  entered  a  lobby,  observing  on  my  left  hand  a  sort  of 
cupboard  or  recess,  with  white,  spotless  curtains  in  front.  One 
of  these  being  blown  aside,  revealed  a  row  of  little  bonnets  be- 
longing to  the  schol.irs  within.  These  were  exactly  twenty-four 
in  number,  all  girls,  averaging  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  down  to  three  or  four.  On  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  room 
was  the  teacher's  jilatform,  and  on  the  other  desks  painted  of  a 
dark  slate  color,  rising  from  the  floor,  one  above  another,  to  tho 
wall.  All  the  scholars  were  attired  in  Shaker  uniform,  but  tho 
smallest  girls,  instead  of  wearing  the  hideous  white  caps,  had  on 
little  black  net  head-coverings.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  queerest 
looking  set  of  scholars  I  had  ever  beheld. 

The  teacher  was  quite  a  young  woman,  and  the  best-looking  lady 
I  had  yet  seen  in  tho  village  ;  that,  however,  is  not  paying  her  any 
great  compliment.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  she  knew  how  to 
teach.  For  my  especial  satisfaction  the  classes  were  "trotted 
out " — I  beg  pardon,  they  glided  out  on  noiseless  feet — and  put 
through  their  exercises.  Sargent's  Readers  were  the  text  books 
used,  and  tho  performances  were  very  creditable.  But  I  n«ver 
saw  such  »»i-childish  looking  children  in  all  my  life;  they  seemed, 
one  and  all,  to  have  had  childhood  crushed  out  of  them.  Poor 
little  things  ! — they  never  smiled  nor  looked  slily  at  each  other, 
but  were  dismally  grave  and  appeared  like  Lilliputian  grand- 
mothers. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  there 
should  be  uny  children  at  all  in  a  community  whose  members 
neither  "  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  1"  I  could  not  make 
that  out;  so  I  inquired  of  Brother  A.,  who  informed  me  that  these 
children  were  not  "natives,"  but  little  "waifs  and  straws"  of 
creation  whom  the  Shakers  had  picked  up  and  were  providing 
for.     Thus,  then,  are  their  ranks  recruited. 

I  left  tho  school  and  wandered  alone  through  tho  village  for 
some  hours,  until  at  length  the  quiet,  the  strange-looking  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  general  torpor  of  the  place,  began  to  exercise  a 
drowsy  influence  over  me ;  Sleepy  Hollow  itself  could  not  have 
been  more  somniferous.  I  absolutely  felt  a  stiffness  creeping  over 
my  limbs,  and  a  sedateness  stealing  upon  my  mind.  Yielding 
weakly  to  worldly  emotions  I  did  go  so  far  in  a  heedless  moment 
as  to  chase  a  fine  butterfly,  hat  in  hand,  but  I  speedily  saw  the 
error  of  my  impulsive  ways,  clapped  my  Panama  on  my  crown, 
and  was  mightily  relieved,  when,  on  looking  around,  I  ascertained 
that  no  one  hud  witnessed  m}'  boyish  freak.  In  fact,  the  butterfly 
itself  rebuked  me,  for  he  settled  stiffly  down  on  a  stiff-stemmed 
flower,  and  looked  as  demurely  unbutterflyish  as  possible. 

Tho  Shakers  are  without  doubt  an  excellent  people,  but  I  con- 
fess I  am  too  worldly-minded  ever  to  wish  to  join  them.  Tho 
men  look  unnatural,  so  do  the  women ;  and  I  never  before  felt  so 
forcibly  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  declaration  that  "it  is  not  good 
for  man  (or  woman)  to  be  alone."  They  are  thrifty,  industrious, 
well-to-do  folk,  upright  in  all  their  dealings,  and  highly  respected. 
As  to  their  peculiar  religious  tenets,  that  is  their  business  and  theirs 
alone.  For  my  own  part,  I  hold  that  a  man  has  as  much  right  to 
abuse  me  for  the  shape  of  my  nose,  as  for  the  articles  of  my  be- 
lief. So  tho  Shakers  may  sing  and  shake  and  dance  as  much  as 
they  please  for  me.  But  I  left  their  village  with  an  unpleasant 
sensation,  and  after  the  broad-brims  and  queerly-cut  clothes  of 
the  men,  and  the  angular  forms,  sad  faces  and  closely-fitting 
gowns  of  the  women,  it  was  a  positive  relief  to  behold  pretty  faces, 
crinolines  and  hoops  and  once  more. 


The  more  grand  and  noble  a  man  is  in  his  actions,  tho  more 
simple  he  should  bo  in  his  conversation  and  manners. 

SIX    BRILLIA]\T    STORIES! 

We  have  just  i.ssued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
ekgantly  itiuMratrd  with  four  large  oHg-iticU  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  bv  return  of  mail,x)n  the  receipt  of  ticenty  csnts,  or  we  will  send  th« 
siz  novels,  post  pairl,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  JVe  «r»  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  ROYAL  GEEENS;  or,  Tiis  Scout  of  the  Sosqcehahha.  A  Tale  of 
tmj;ie.  iuterest  ill  tue  Vulley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tiouary  strujtgle.     By Da.  J.  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MABTYB:  or,  Tue  Hunter  Spy  or  Vibgisl*.  This  Is  an- 
other favorite  Kevoliitiouary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  popular.     By SYLVANUS  OOBU,  Jh. 

BED  HAND  :  or,  Tue  Crcisee  of  the  Kxoush  Channel.  A  graphic  uau- 
liral  and  laud  ."tory  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  Kn«lniid. 
By F.  CLINTON  BAKKINUI'ON 

THE  CABIN  BOY  :  or,  Life  on  the  Wixo.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Kaiieies.  A  fine  stiiry  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  under  some  of 
its  mo.st  romantic  incidents      By LIEUTENANT  MUKRAV. 

IHE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 
A  stor>  of  liostoii  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.     By FIUNCIS  A.  bURIVAGK. 

THE  AEKANSAS  EANGEE:  or.  Disole  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charuiiug  story  of  Jfiast  and  West,   unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 

By LIEUTKN ANT  .MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  monev  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
lET"  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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[Written  for  Biillou's  I'ic.torhvl.] 
THE    MIDNIGHT    WRECK. 

BY   JAMES   FHANKLIN   PITTS. 

Down  hath  the  brave  ahip  gone, 

Down  iu  the  deep; 
Mad  billows  thundering  on, 

Breiik  not  the  sleep 
Of  the  true-hearted  bravo, 
Who.  when  no  hand  could  save, 
To.».scd  by  the  whelming  wave, 
Were  to  de.'truction  hurled, 

Down  in  the  deep! 

Heard  ye  the  'frighted  jhrick? 

Heard  30  the  gun? 
Saved  from  that  midnight  wreck, 

Ib  there  not  one  ? 
No!— quickly,  silently, 
'Neath  the  night-blackened  sky. 
Seen  by  no  mortal  eye. 
Wrapped  in  the  arms  of  sleep, 

Found  they  their  grave! 
God,  what  a  death  to  die, 

Down  'neath  the  wave! 

Ah,  who  can  tell  the  hearts 

Sundered  for  aye? 
Tender  liearts,  generous  hearts, 

Doomed  to  decay ! 
Who,  of  the  t«arful  eyes. 
Watching  Uieath  other  skies. 
For  the  dear  one  who  lies 

Locked  in  death's  sleep. 
Coldly  and  silently, 

Down  iu  the  deep? 

Souls  of  the  fated  brave. 

Peacefully  rest! 
Lightly,  0,  stormy  wave, 

Lie  on  each  breast! 
Speak  of  their  fate  "with  tears. 
Think  of  them  through  the  years. 
Who,  mid  the  ocean-storm, 

Went  to  their  rest. 
<    ».»   I 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  IN  CHINA.-NO.  1. 

BT   ALUNO. 

A   CHINESE    ATTACK. 

Our  scene  is  laid  at  tlie  Kinpai  Pass,  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Min,  that  splendid  slieet  of  water  that  flows  past  the  great  tea 
emporiura  of  Foo  Chow  Foo.  On  a  fine  summer  evening,  about 
three  years  ago,  could  lie  seen  lying  at  anchor  in  these  calm 
waters,  surrounded  by  picturesque  and  verdant  islands,  four 
beautifully  modelled,  gracefully  sparred  schooners,  sitting  on  the 
water  as  lightly  and  jauntily  as  pleasure  yachts,  yet  as  stoutly 
built  and  thoroughly  armed  as  vessels  of  war.  The  light  breeze 
that  crept  over  the  mountain  tops,  as  it  bore  down  upon  the  bay 
its  load  of  fragrance,  lazily  swept  the  blood-red  flag  of  England, 
as  it  floated  from  the  schooners'  peaks.  From  the  shore  was 
heard  the  low  murmur  of  some  distant  gong,  that  told  of  evening 
worship  to  tiie  Chinese  Josh ;  and  the  lurid  glare  of  the  burning 
paper-prayers,  offered  up  by  some  devout  Celestial,  was  seen  to 
flash  upon  the  waters.  It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  scene,  inspiring 
to  holy  thought ;  and  it  seemed  to  whisper  deep  rebuke  to  the 
oppression  and  wrong  with  which  too  oft  the  day  was  rife. 

The  four  vessels,  whose  presence  in  the  bay  betokened  so  much 
confidence  and  security,  were  engaged  in  that  most  profitable  yet 
destructive  trade — the  smuggling  of  opium.  Long  have  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  struggled  in  vain  to  stop  this  deadly  traffic.  Ko 
matter  who  suffered,  or  what  interests  were  at  stake,  the  trade  was 
profitable  to  the  subjects  of  England,  and  therefore  poor  John 
Chinaman  had  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

On  the  island  of  Wosoon,  about  a  mile  from  the  vessels,  stood 
a  Chinese  village,  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
These  people,  like  all  Cliinamcn,  were  quiet  and  fearful  of  for- 
eigners, never  creating  a  disturbance  with  Europeans,  and  seldom 
retaliating  an  injury.  Such  at  least  I  ever  found  the  inhabitants 
of  Wosoon,  notwithstanding  their  unaccountable  conduct  towards 
our  men,  as  detailed  in  the  following  sketch  : 

On  the  evening  of  which  I  speak,  two  of  the  crew  belonging  to 
one  of  tlie  schooners  obtained  permission  to  go  on  shore,  to  make 
some  purchases  in  the  village,  as  several  had  done  before.  One 
of  them  was  a  colored  man,  named  Johnson,  and  the  other  a  Por- 
tuguese, called  Antonia.  They  had  borne  the  reputation  of  well- 
behaved  men  and  good  sailors  on  board  their  vessel.  What  oc- 
curred on  shore  during  their  visit,  I  cannot  say;  but  at  nine  o' 
clock  in  the  evening,  Johnson,  the  colored  man,  swam  oft"  alone, 
and  boarded  ray  vessel,  which  laid  nearest  to  the  island.  His  ac- 
count of  tliis  singular  circumstance  ran  as  follows  : — Upon  goin" 
ashore,  he  and  his  companion  had  passed  through  the  village 
without  interruption,  and  having  finished  making  their  purchases, 
they  started  on  their  return  to  their  boat.  When  they  were  pass- 
ing through  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  they  were  set  upon  by  sev- 
eral Chinamen,  robbed  of  all  they  had,  and  treated  with  great 
violence.  They  both  fled  from  their  assailants,  and  sought  the 
shore;  they  were  closely  pursued,  and  their  boat  having  been  re- 
moved from  its  place  during  their  absence,  they  were  obliged  to 
take  to  the  water.  He  rushed  in  and  swam  for  his  life,  and  tliiis 
escaped  his  pursuers.  Antonia  could  not  swim,  and  having 
waded  into  the  water  up  to  his  waist,  he  was  thus  overtaken  and 
run  througli  with  a  spear. 

In  a  moment  my  boat  was  out  and  pulling  for  the  "Agnes," 


the  schooner  to  which  Johnson  belonged.  Upon  seeing  his  cap- 
tain, Johnson  related  bis  tale  to  him.  The  boats  of  the  "  Agnes  " 
were  at  once  ordered  on  shore,  and  in  a  short  time  they  returned, 
bringing  the  body  of  Antonia.  The  spear  which  had  killed  him, 
had  broken  short  off,  leaving  the  head  in  his  body ;  he  had  been 
struck  in  the  back,  and  with  such  force,  that  the  point  of  the  spear- 
head protruded  from  his  breast.  The  presence  of  death  in  that 
still  evening  air  shed  a  deep  gloom  over  tlio  crew,  and  there  were 
many  muttered  threats  of  vengeance  u[)on  the  murderers  of  tlieir 
lost  companion.  That  same  night  the  commanders  of  the  four 
vessels  met  for  consultation  as  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
redress  for  this  gross  outrage.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  the 
real  offender  could  bo  discovcied ;  and  after  much  deliberation,  it 
was  determined  to  compel  the  people  of  the  island  to  pay  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  future  support  of  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  murdered  man,  whose  residence  was  at  Macao. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  a  force 
Wiis  gathered  togetlier  the  next  morning  and  despatched  to  the 
town.  It  consisted  of  four  boats  and  about  fifty  men  and  officers, 
all  under  command  of  Capt.  Jones,  of  ilio  "Agnes."  At  day- 
break I  manned  my  boat  with  fourteen  Manilla  men,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  as  brave  fellows  as  ever  handled  a  cutlass.  With  these 
picked  men,  on  whom  I  could  place  the  utmost  reliance,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  join  the  other  boats.  The 
morning  sun  was  pouring  a  flood  of  gold  across  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  lovely  bay  when  we  started  for  the  island.  A  pull  of  twenty 
minutes  brought  us  to  the  store,  and  simultaneously  the  keel  of 
the  four  boats  grated  upon  the  sandy  beach.  We  were  as  yet  un- 
observed from  the  shore ;  and  landing  promptly,  we  formed  in 
military  order,  and  commenced  our  march  for  the  village,  leaving 
four  men  in  each  boat  as  a  guard.  We  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  we  were  discovered  by  the  islanders,  and  upon  entering  the 
village,  all  were  up  and  stirring  about  as  though  it  were  mid-day. 
Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Mandarin  of  the  island,  whom  we 
found  at  his  residence,  reclining  upon  his  couch,  and  enjoying  his 
morning  pipe  of  opium.  Capt.  Jones  narrated  the  facts  of  the 
murder,  and  demanded  the  indemnity  that  had  been  fixed  upon, 
for  the  support  of  Antonia's  family.  To  this  the  Mandarin  re- 
plied in  brief  and  decided  tones  that  he  would  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Poor  fellow  ! — it  would  have  been  far  better  for  him  and  his 
townsmen,  if  they  had  not  thus  summarily  rejected  our  proposi- 
tion. There  was  no  time  to  parley,  and  words  would  have  been 
useless.  Capt.  Jones  at  once  gave  orders  to  sack  the  house,  and 
it  was  done  in  an  instant.  Boxes  were  broken  open,  money  and 
every  other  portable  thing  of  value  were  taken  possession  of  by 
our  men,  and  the  owner  taken  prisoner.  A  pair  of  irons  were 
placed  upon  his  wrists ;  and  to  prevent  him  running  away,  his 
long  plaited  hair,  that  reached  from  the  back  of  his  head  nearly 
down  to  his  paper-soled  shoes,  was  made  fast  to  the  belt  around 
the  waist  of  his  keeper.  AVe  then  visited  the  principal  stores  of 
the  village,  and  made  prizes  of  everything  of  value  tliat  could  be 
conveniently  transported  by  the  men.  By  the  time  this  was  ac- 
complished, we  had  made  three  prisoners  in  all ;  and  with  them 
and  our  booty,  consisting  of  some  six  thousand  dollars  in  silver 
and  a  large  quantity  of  merchandize,  we  reformed  to  march  to 
the  boats.  But  we  were  not  destined  to  get  off  so  easily  ;  for  on 
leaving  the  village,  we  found  three  or  four  hundred  men  collected 
to  dispute  our  passage. 

The  order  was  given  to  close  up,  keeping  our  prisoners  in  the 
centre,  and  on  no  account  to  fire  a  shot  or  strike  a  blow  without 
orders.  In  this  condition,  driving  the  crowd  before  us,  we  gained 
the  open  ground  leading  to  the  shore,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 
On,  on  we  pushed  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  when,  upon  look- 
ing round,  I  found  that  we  were  completely  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  at  least  ten  times  our  number.  The  natives  were  greatly 
excited,  and  soon  commenced  what  proved  to  be  a  premeditated 
attempt  at  rescue.  Spears,  swords  and  knives,  hitherto  invisible, 
were  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  guns  as  well.  Their  first  attack  was 
with  stones.  One  was  thrown  which  felled  one  of  our  men  to  the 
earth  ;  this  was  followed  by  dozens  at  a  time,  and  several  of  our 
men  were  severely  hurt.  In  vain  I  begged  of  Capt.  Jones  to  order 
the  men  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  them — in  vain  I  asked  him  to  release  the  prisoners, 
whose  struggles  retarded  our  retreat.  His  only  reply  was,  an 
order  to  close  up  and  move  at  double  quick  time.  This  we  could 
not  do  without  leaving  the  struggling  prisoners  behind.  The 
crowd  now  became  more  daring,  and  came  closer  to  us  to  hurl 
their  missiles,  crying  out  that  we  had  no  ammunition  with  us. 
Our  not  firing  on  them  before  this  led  them  into  this  supposition ; 
for  they  saw  that  several  of  our  men  were  hurt  and  bleeding,  and 
naturally  concluded  that  we  would  have  fired  had  we  been  loaded. 
Foremost  among  them,  and  seemingly  the  ringleader,  was  a  large, 
villanous-looking  ruffian,  whom  I  once  ordered  from  my  vessel, 
when  he  came  to  supply  the  crew  with  fish,  eggs  and  milk.  He 
recognized  me,  and  immediately  made  me  the  object  of  his  solici- 
tude. With  a  yell  like  a  fiend,  he  rushed  forward  within  ten 
yards  of  me,  and  hurled  a  large  stone  with  all  his  might.  He 
must  have  been  in  good  practice,  for  it  came  so  near  me  that  I 
could  feel  the  wind  of  it  upon  my  cheek  as  it  rushed  by  my  head. 
Had  it  hit  me,  I  should  not  have  been  alive  to  write  this  sketch. 
Short  time  had  I,  however,  to  rejoice  at  my  fortunate  escape,  for 
he  was  again  at  his  post  in  the  front,  and  this  time  more  success- 
ful in  his  aim.  The  second  stone  he  threw  struck  mo  in  the  side, 
cutting  my  sword-belt  and  clothes,  and  penetrating  deep  into  my 
hip.  It  was  the  last  he  ever  threw.  Pain  and  rage  got  the  better 
ot  discipline — I  shot  him  dead.  At  the  same  moment  Capt. 
Jones  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 

Forbearance  was  now  useless,  and  patience  had  now  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue.  Upon  recovering  his  feet,  tlie  captain  gave  the  order 
to  "  fire  \"    Never  was  order  more  quickly  ob.yed,  or  fir«  deliver- 


ed with  greater  execution.  At  the  first  discharge,  over  fifty  Chi- 
namen bit  tlie  dust.  Would  that  the  .slaughter  had  stopped  here ! 
But  no,  the  concentrated  rage  of  the  Manilla  men  could  not  bo 
calmed.  It  had  found  vent  at  last,  and  now  boiled  forth  like  the 
lava-sheet  of  a  volcano.  Like  tigers  on  tlieir  ]>rey,  they  spmng 
into  the  midst  of  the  mob  of  flying  Chinese,  and  short  work  they 
made  with  all  whom  their  creeses  and  long  cutlasses  could  reach. 
The  long  pent-u))  jv.ission  which  had  filled  them  during  the  whole 
retreat,  the  natural  hatred  which  they  bear  to  the  Chinese  race, 
now  combined  with  the  galling  pain  of  their  wounds  from  the 
stones  thrown  by  their  assailants,  to  actuate  them  with  the  fury  of 
demons.  All  command  for  the  time  being  was  lost;  ami  not 
while  a  Chinaman  could  be  seen  was  the  oft-repeated  order  to 
cease  firing  obeyed.  Wo  were  at  length  alone  upon  the  field, 
with  our  dead  and  wounded  enemies  covering  the  ground  around 
us.  We  had  lost  two  killed,  and  there  were  many  of  us  wounded  ; 
but  the  havoc  among  the  Chinese  had  been  terrible.  How  so 
many  of  them  should  have  fallen,  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  lying  dead 
upon  the  field,  or  so  disabled  as  to  lie  incapable  of  moving. 

We  picked  up  our  two  dead  shipmates,  and  with  our  wounded, 
and  one  prisoner,  bore  them  to  the  boat.  This  prisoner,  fortunately 
for  himself,  had  been  given  in  charge  of  a  European,  and  this  had 
saved  his  life.  The  other  two  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
two  Manilla  men,  who  first  let  them  run  a  short  distance,  and  then 
shot  thcra  dead.  The  next  day  we  pulled  out  to  sea,  and  buried 
our  two  men,  not  daring  to  bury  them  on  the  shore,  for  fear  the 
Chinese  should  dig  up  the  bodies  and  perpetrate  their  barbarous 
insults  upon  them.  With  the  burial  of  our  dead,  I  was  prepared 
to  bury  all  further  thought  of  the  engagement,  but  the  sequel  was 
yet  to  come ;  and  that  illustrates  most  strikingly  the  peculiarities 
of  English  law  in  China.  Captain  Jones  and  the  officers  of  the 
party  were  summoned  before  the  British  consul,  to  answer  to  the 
charge — of  what,  think  you,  dear  reader? — of  kidnapping  a 
Chinaman  !  We  met  the  charge,  and  submitted  to  a  fine  of  forty 
dollars,  for  taking  our  prisoner  on  board  the  "Agnes."  Captain 
Jones  paid  the  fine,  and  sent  the  fellow  on  shore.  But,  as  he  said, 
I  thought  it  strange  justice,  to  be  fined  for  bringing  one  man  on 
board  ship,  and  nothing  said  for  killing  over  a  hundred  of  them  ! 
"  No  matter,"  continued  the  captain,  "  I'll  know  better  next  time  ; 
and  before  I  lose  forty  dollars  for  bringing  one  prisoner  on  board, 
I'll  send  him  where  the  other  two  went."  Such  is  English  law  in 
China  1 


<  »»»  > 


■VOUNG  L.\I)IES. 

One  of  the  great  social  evils  of  this  age  is  admitted  to  be  the 
reluctance  of  our  young  men  to  early  marriages.  They  wont 
marry  now,  we  are  told,  as  they  used  to  do,  and  ought  to  do,  on 
£300  a  year.  Depend  U])on  it,  in  many  and  many  a  case  it  is  not 
the  odd  hundred  or  two  that  is  wanting — it's  the  attraction.  Wo 
have  lost  that  joyous  and  familiar  intercourse  between  neighbors' 
families,  where  young  people's  individualities  had  space  and  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  themselves,  and  heart  met  heart.  Our  modish 
Cupid  has  overstrung  his  bow — his  arrows  don't  hit  home.  Young 
ladies  hide  away  the  key  to  their  hearts  so  carefully  that  nobody 
thinks  it  worth  looking  for.  Who  is  to  choose  "  the  one  "  out 
of  a  bevy  of  proper-behaved  damsels  like  a  row  of  hollyhocks, 
differing  only  in  height  and  shape  and  color  7  They  all  look 
alike  ;  and,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  think  alike 
and  feel  alike.  Why,  such  a  choice  is  an  act  of  deliberate  inten- 
tion— matrimony  prejiense;  few  men  have  the  nerve  to  venture 
upon  it.  No  wonder  they  calculate  the  probable  butchers'  and 
bakers'  bills  before  they  take  such  a  jilunge  as  that.  Don't  fancy 
that  I  talk  like  a  cynical  old  bird,  not  to  be  caught  with  chatt'.  I 
take  as  the  exponent  of  what  my  own  feelings  would  be  if  I  wero 
young,  and  open  as  I  once  was  to  the  conviction  of  bright  eyes, 
my  nephew,  Jack  Hawthorne,  not  long  home  from  the  Crimea, 
six  feet  one,  independent,  hairy  as  a  Skye  terrier,  brave  as  a  lion 
(clasps  for  Alma  and  Balaklava),  gentle  as  a  greyhound,  and  I 
should  say  impressible,  decidedly.  "  What  I  missed  most,"  said 
he,  in  his  open-hearted,  unabashed  simplicity,  "  was  the  sight  of 
a  woman's  face."  Wliereupon  I  spoke  :  "I  wonder.  Jack,  you 
don't  marry  ;  it  would  make  you  a  happier  man  than  living  half 
your  days  iu  the  smoking-room  of  the  club.  Why  not  pick  up  a 
nice  girl,  aud  set  up  the  family  name  again  at  the  old  manor  !" 
"  Well,  so  I  would,"  said  Jack,  interjectively  between  the  puffs 
of  his  cutty ;  "  but  there  are  no  girls  now — they're  all  young 
ladies !  Catch  mo  marrying  a  young  lady !" — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


<  ^ •I — ►- 


ADVAiVTAGES  OF  TE.'»11'ERA>CE. 

Solomon  tells  us  that  a  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty;  warns 
us  not  to  be  among  the  riotous  eaters  of  flesh,  and  even  bids  us 
put  a  knife  to  our  throats  if  we  be  men  given  to  appetite.  Is  there 
no  less  desperate  remedy  !  Lord  Byron  once  told  a  companion 
that  if  some  demagogue  would  dictate  to  us  how  much  to  eat,  it 
would  put  an  end  to  half  the  miseries  of  the  race.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards says  in  his  diary :  "  I  find  1  cannot  be  convinced  in  the  time 
of  eating,  that  to  cat  meat  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  teni|)erance, 
though  1  have  had  two  years'  experience  of  the  like  ;  and  yet  thrco 
minutes  after  I  am  done,  I  am  convinced  of  it.  But  yet  again  a 
overeat,  thinking  1  shall  be  somewhat  faint  if  1  leave  off  then  ;  but 
when  I  have  finished,  1  am  convinced  again  of  excess,  and  so  it  is 
from  time  to  time.  Jett>;rson  says  that  no  man  ever  repents  eat- 
ing too  little.  Sir  Isaac  N(^vtoM  often  dined  upon  a  penny's  worth 
of  bread.  Abcrneihy  cured  his  indigestion  and  regained  his  flesh 
by  going  into  the  country  where  he  could  get  good  milk  and  eggs, 
and  three  ounces  of  baked  custard  three  times  a  day,  with  no  drink 
but  ginger-water.  On  this  quantity  of  food  he  regained  his  flesh, 
and  unilormly  got  better.  Jlarion  and  his  men  waxed  strong  and 
valiant  with  no  food  but  sweet  potatoes,  no  driuk  but  water,  and 
no  shelter  but  the  sky.  Beside  brown  bread,  the  Greek  boatmen 
subsist  almost  solely  upon  their  native  fruits,  figs,  grapes  and 
raisins.  They  are  the  most  nimble,  active,  cheerful,  graceful  and 
merry  people  in  the  world.  Grant  Thorbum  attribuies  his  cheer- 
ful old  age  to  the  fact  that  he  "  never  eats  enough,"  and  thousands 
of  his  countrymen  are  wearing  out  their  bodies,  not  so  much  by 
the  excess  of  business  and  multiplicity  of  cares,  as  by  the  over- 
work they  crowd  upon  themselves  in  digesting  surplus  and  un- 
necessary food. — Jlome  Journal. 

<  »«»  » 

It's  a  great  comfort  for  timid  men,  that  beauty,  like  the  ele- 
phant, doesn't  know  its  strength.  Otherwise,  how  it  would 
trample  upon  us. — Jerrold. 
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ST.  MARK'S  CHURCH, 

WREXHAM,    ENGLAND. 

We  have  heretofore  presented 
many  specimens  of  church  archi- 
tecture, both  American  and  Euro- 
pean, which  have  proved  among 
the  most  popular  of  our  illustra- 
tions ;  and  on  this  page  we  publish 
a  fine  engraving  of  a  beautiful  new 
church,  recently  dedicated  to  St. 
Mark,  in  Wrexham,  Denbighshire, 
not  only  as  an  attractive  structure 
in  itself,  but  as  showing  the  preva- 
lent taste  in  England.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  but  one  church  in 
Wrexham,  a  fine  old  building  ded- 
icated to  St.  Giles,  which  has  long 
been  an  object  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est to  travellers  through  the  princi- 
pality, and  the  merry  peals  of  the 
bolls  of  which  have  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation.  For  a  few 
yearg  past,  however,  the  want  ot 
another  church  has  been  greatly 
felt ;  and  to  meet  this  want  St. 
Mark's  Church  has  been  erected. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  build- 
ing was  laid  in  August,  1856,  by 
Miss  Cunliffe,  the  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  U.  H.  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  ot 
Acton  Park,  near  Wrexham,  the 
religious  service  being  conducted 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  (St. 
Asaph),  and  a  large  number  of  per- 
sona being  present  to  witness  the 
interesting  ceremony.  Since  that 
time  the  work  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed, the  contractor  being  the 
late  Mr.  Ebenezer  Thomas  of  Ban- 
gor, under  whose  direction  it  has 
just  been  completed,  and  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Peason  of  Swansea.  The 
sacred  edifice  is  situated  on  a  piece 
of  ground  near  to  the  entrance  to 
the  town  from  the  railway  station, 
where  there  have  also  been  lately 
erected  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  large  bar- 
racks, the  whole  Ibrming  a  beauti- 
ful addition  to  the  architectural 
adornments  of  the  town.  The  style 
of  St.  Mark's  is  the  Decorative 
throughout,  the  walls  being  of 
coursed  rubble  of  Celn  stone,  with 
Bath-stone  dressings,  and  the  piers 
supporting  the  nave  arches  having 
moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  root 
is  constructed  of  Memcl  fir,  covered 
with  Staffordshire  tiles,  "rhe  fioor 
is  also  tiled.  The  whole  of  the 
woodwork  is  stained  a  light  oak 
color,  giving  the  structure  a  very 
neat,  though  at  the  same  time  live- 
ly and  pleasant  appearance.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Buth  stone.  North  of 
the  chancel  is  the  vestry,  over 
which  the  organ-gallery  is  erected. 
The  tower  appears  not  to  have  been 


included  in  the  original  estimate 
for  the  erection  of  the  building 
(amounting  to  upwards  of  $25,000), 
and  as  there  is  at  present  a  want  of 
funds,  that  portion  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  but,  with  the  spire,  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  upwards  of  200  feet 
high.  This  rises  at  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  nave  ;  and  through  it 
and  a  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building  are  the  two  principal  en- 
trances. The  church,  which  will 
accommodate  800  persons,  has  been 
built  by  public  subscription,  and  the 
following  inscription  appears  con- 
spicuously on  a  neat  brass  tablet 
near  the  lofty  western  window : 
This  church  was  erected  by  public 
subscription  upon  the  express  faith 
that  all  the  sittings  therein  are  to  be 
free   and   unappropriated    forever. 

MDCCCLVIII. 
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A  HtENOS  AYRES  MILKMAM. 

The  second  sketch  on  this  page, 
drawn  from  the  life,  represents  a 
Buenos  Ayrcan  milkman  with  his 
cargo  of  lacteal  luxury  ambling 
through  the  Callc  Mayo  on  his  way 
to  supply  his  city  customers.  The 
street  view  is  a  correct  one ;  the 
cigar  shop  at  the  corner  is  a  noted 
place.  Up  the  intersecting  street 
appears  a  fish  vender,  with  his  fresh- 
caught  fish  suspended  fiom  a  stick 
thrown  over  his  shoulder,  crying 
his  wares  in  those  melodious  tones 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  the  fish 
dealers  of  all  countries.  The  milk- 
men generally  ride  on  their  knees 
in  a  manner  which,  from  the  ob- 
struction of  the  cans,  we  cannot 
show  in  a  side  view.  They  must 
go  at  a  moderate  pace,  or  their  cans 
would  contain  more  butter  than 
milk.  There  is  a  very  good  and 
regular  supply  of  milk  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  the  manner  of  obtaining 
it  would  shock  the  feelings  of  un 
American  milkmaid  accustomed  to 
gentle  and  well-educated  cows. 
The  process  is  as  follows  :  The 
cow,  having  been  caught  with  the 
lasso,  is  attached  by  the  horns  to  a 
tree  or  stake,  and  her  hind  legs 
and  tail  tied,  to  prevent  kicking 
and  other  unmannerly  proceedings 
The  calf  is  then  introduced,  and 
allowed  to  suck  a  little,  after  which 
the  milker  puts  him  aside  and  takes 
his  place,  till  the  deluded  cow  be- 
gins to  suspect  the  imposture  and 
to  withhold  the  supplies  ;  then  the 
calf  is  allowed  another  suck,  and 
again  supplanted  ;  and  so  on  till 
the  requisite  quantity  has  been  ob- 
tained, after  which  the  calf  is 
allowed  to  complete  his  meal. 


A   BUENOS   AYRES   MILKMAN. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  PtiFrtnKR.— The  application  of  the  followinc  rcmciiy  for  tooth-ache,  is  said 
to  be  pflicnrlous  in  the  most  desperate  enfen.  provided  it  is  not  connected 
with  rheumatism  :— Alum,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  two  drachms ; 
nitrons  spirits  of  ether,  seven  drachms;  mix  them  well,  and  apply  them 
to  the  tooth. 

RosAUNi). — The  Nightingale  does  not  sinp  sweetly  all  the  year  round.  Its 
voice  undergoes  a  woeful  change,  resembling  in  the  autumn  the  hoarse 
croaking  of  a  frog,  a  reptile  which  has  been  called  facetiously,  and  not 
quite  inaptly,  it  would  seem,  the  '•  Dutch  Nightingale." 

M.  R. — The  term  step  prefixed  to  certain  words  to  express  a  relation  by  mar- 
riage, is  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  ^Yffpan.  signifying  M  ^f;7ru*8.  Step- 
mother is  the  mother  of  an  orphan,  or  of  one  deprived  of  its  natural 
mother.  The  radical  sense  of  stfp^  a  pace,  is  to  part  or  open :  the  word 
coincides  with  the  Saxon  f^'tfpan.  to  deprive;  and  in  the  compounds  formed 
by  the  prefix  Mrp  to  the  degrees  of  relationship,  step  seems  to  imply  re- 
moval, or  distance. 

Emma  V. — A  lady  to  whom  we  refer  such  questions  as  that  you  sent  us,  in- 
forms uS  that  the  best  starob  dried  and  beaten  to  powder,  is  generally  the 
basis  of  all  h.air  powders. 

R.  C,  Roxbury,  Mass  — The  flower  Dahlia  was  so  named  from  a  Swedish  bot- 
anist called  Andrew  Dahl.  and  therefore  should  never  be  pronounced  as  if 
it  were  spelt  Vattia.  Camellia  should  have  both  t'.%  pronounced.  It  was 
named  after  Jo.  Kamel,  a  Jesnit.  whose  name  is  latinized  Camollus. 

PARVr.nuB.  Illackstone  Square,  Boston. — lyctters  of  condolence  should  be  sent 
ae  soon  as  possible  after  the  death  is  made  known.  Delay  should  be  avoid- 
ed; because  it  is  dcsirsble  not  to  revive  painful  feelings,  when  time  may 
have  begun  to  soothe  them.  A  lady  unacquainted  with  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  is  not  expected  to  write 

A.  C.  Fensacola,  Florida. — The  custom  had  its  origin  in  the  sacred  character 
ascribed  to  the  mistletoe  by  the  ancient  Druids,  who  never  performed  any 
of  their  rites  or  ceremonies  without  the  presence  of  this  bough.  The  mis- 
tletoe is  a  parasite  which  grows  on  several  trees,  but  it  was  regarded  as 
particularly  sacred  when  entwined  on  the  oak.  The  Druids  considered  the 
oak  as  the  peculiar  favorite  of  Ueaven,  and  the  mistletoe  as  the  sign  of  the 
tree  beloved  by  (Jod  himself. 

Beau  Bkummki,.— The  custom  of  wearing  cravats  is  of  French  origin.  Two 
distinct  etymologies  have  been  given  for  the  word  cravat.  According  to 
Menage  it  is  a  corruption  of  carabette^  a  kind  of  collar  peculiar  to  tile 
French  Carabineers.  Other  etymologists  derive  the  word  cravat  from  Croat. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  military  corps  was  organ- 
ised in  France  in  imitation  of  some  Croatian  regiments  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Austria.  In  this  French  corps  even  the  dress  of  the  Croats  was  imi- 
tated They  wore  a  sort  of  scarf,  folded  round  the  neck  and  tied  in  front 
in  a  rosette,  the  ends  falling  gracefully  over  the  chest.  In  course  of  time 
this  fashion  was  generally  adopted,  and  the  scarf  received  the  name  of 
Croat,  which,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  was  changed  to  cravat. 

Sailor  Bot,  Uleun'a  Falls.  N.  Y. — Uowditch's  Practical  Navigator  costs  three 
dollars.  Vou  can  obtain  it  by  addressing  Mr.  Burnham,  bookseller,  Corn- 
hill,  Boston. 

'•  OoLDi'Bi>,' Rochester,  N.  Y. — Among  English  writers.  Horace  Walpole  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  models  for  lively  epistolary  correspondence. 
In  French  literature,  Madame  de  Sevigne  stands  unrivalled  as  a  letter- 
writer. 

I   m»^  * 

Thb  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  greatest  di.sappointment  is 

felt  in  tlie  second  failure  to  lay  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.     We 

may  now  say  to  England  in  the  words  of  the  song, 

"  The  laat  link  is  broken 
That  binds  thee  to  me." 

But  physically  only — for  nothing,  we  trust,  will  sever  the  chain  of 
brotherhood  and  good  feeling  that  new  unites  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  ladies  of  the  royal  family  of  Russia  are  said  to  be 
among  the  most  beautiful  women  in  all  Europe. 

Lola  Montez  says  the  criterion  for  a  beautiful  woman  in 

Europe  is  to  be  a  load  for  a  camel. 

....  Mr.  Duncan,  the  owner  of  the  famous  New  York  yacht, 
has  been  staying  at  Nahant  with  his  vessel. 

....   Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  who 
died  lately,  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

A  western  paper  has  an  article  headed    "  Sulphur  and 

Civilization."     That  was  schoolmaster  Squeers's  motto. 

....   Bancroft  the  liistorian,  it  is  said,  has  not  received  a  dollar 
profit  from  his  history  of  the  United  States. 

....  A  force  of  one  thousand  men  is  now  employed  on  the 
New  York  Central  Park.     It  will  be  a  glorious  place. 

....  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  the  author  of  the  "  Sparrowgrass 
papers,"  who  has  been  seriously  ill,  has  recovered  his  health. 

Franklin  Pierce  and  lady,  with  Hawthorne  and  his  lady, 

and  J.  H.  Marcli,  are  jiassing  the  summer  in  Switzerland. 

; . . .  Mr.  Henry  Wallack,  the  stage  manager  of  the  Howard 
Athena:um,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  England. 

....   Wm.  Gratt,  at  Wareham,  Va.,  has  been  sentenced  to  six 
months  imprisonment  for  kissing  a  girl  against  her  will. 

Two  men  in  West  Haven,  Conn,  this  season  raised  7000 

quarts  of  strawberries  on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land. 

Camphene  or  burning  fluid  is  said  to  be  rendered  inexplo- 

8ible  by  the  infusion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  colossal  church  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburgh  is  the 

largest  in  Europe  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome. 

....   Queen  Christiana  of  Spain  is  the  owner  of  Malmaison  in 
France,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  says  that  a  million  bushels  of  last 

year'  wheat  arc  in  store  in  that  city. 

The  wool  crop  of  Licking  county,  Ohio,  will  reach  this 

year  the  handsome  amount  of  half  a  million  pounds. 

...   It  is  said  that  a  monster  company  is  getting  up  in  New 
York  to  manufacture  gas  out  of  water. 

....   The  infant  son  of  Dr.  Arthur  P.  and  Julia  Dean  Hayne 
the  distinguished  actress,  died  lately  in  St.  Louis. 

A  man  has  been  arrested  at  Earlville,  Ky.,  for  using  post- 
age stamps  a  second  time — the  penalty  is  fifty  dollars. 

....  All  the  libraries  connected  with  Harvard  College  contain 
about  120,000  volumes — many  of  them  rare  ones. 

An  Oregon  letter  .says  it  rains  there  for  twenty-six  hours 

in  the  day,  seventeen  mouths  in  the  year. 


IDA  PFEIFFER  AT  MADAGASCAR. 

The  strong-minded  woman  and  great  traveller,  Madame  PfeifTer, 
has  recently  turned  up  in  the  island  of  Madagascar.  This  island 
is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  west  side  of  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  about  900  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  250  miles  wide.  The  distance  from  the  co.ist  of  Africa  is 
275  miles,  that  being  the  width  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which 
separates  the  i.^land  from  the  continent.  The  inhabitants  are  not 
negroes,  but  of  the  Malayan  type.  They  are  tall,  erect,  and  well 
formed,  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  with  straight,  black  hair. 
They  live  in  villages,  and  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
though  governed  by  one  supreme  sovereign,  who  rules  over  the 
whole  inland.  When  first  known  to  modern  Europe,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Portuguese,  they  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
one  true  God,  who  has  delegated  the  government  of  the  world  to 
four  lords,  of  the  north,  south,  cast  and  west.  The  present  sove- 
reign of  the  island  is  Queen  Uanaralona  M.injaca,  a  widow  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  she  havi  •  murdered  her  hu.sband  in  1828, 
through  dislike  to  hi.s  introduction  of  European  customs  and  en- 
couragement of  Christian  missionaries.  The  husband  had  been 
educated  in  England,  and  npon  a.sccnding  the  throne  in  1818,  he 
sought  to  establish  civilization,  schools  and  Christianity.  His 
wife  poisoned  him,  and  upon  bis  death  a.ssumcd  tho  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, and  proceeded  to  undo  all  that  her  husband  had  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  improvement. 

During  the  last  year,  Madame  Pfeiffer  found  her  way  to  Mada- 
gascar from  the  English  i.sland  of  Mauritius,  situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Slic  was  accompanied  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Lambert.  At  first  she  was  well  received  at  the  Madagascar  court, 
but  in  a  short  time  the  prejudices  of  the  queen  were  excited  against 
her,  on  the  pretence  that  she  and  some  other  Christians  upon  the 
island  had  formed  a  plot  against  tho  government.  She  was 
accused  of  being  a  republican  and  a  historian — the  latter  a  charac- 
ter particularly  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  and  with  good  reason, 
considering  her  criminal  and  reprobate  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  prince,  son  to  the  queen,  everybody  turned  against  Madame 
PfeifTer  and  her  companions,  and  their  lives  were  demanded  by 
the  populace.  After  a  fortnight  of  terrible  suspense,  during  which 
time  they  were  closely  guarded,  and  in  constant  fear  of  death, 
they  were  brought  before  the  grand  council,  consisting  of  more 
than  one  hundred  persons,  and  accused  by  the  prime  minister  with 
aiming  to  dethrone  the  queen,  establish  equality,  and  proclaim  a 
republic.  He  then  said  that  the  people  demanded  their  death  ;  but 
as  the  queen  never  executed  white  people,  she  would,  in  her  abun- 
dant clemency,  be  contented  with  their  banishment  from  the 
country.  They  were  accordingly  marched  to  the  coast  under  a 
strong  guard  ;  and  Madame  Pfeiffer  is  of  opinion  that  the  purpose 
of  the  queen  was  to  kill  them  by  fatigue  and  sickness,  as  they 
were  compelled  to  linger  fifty-three  days  on  a  journey  across  an 
unhealthy  district  of  forests  and  morasses,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed in  eight  days.  But  she  survived  the  protracted  exposure 
to  this  frightful  climate,  and  so  did  her  companion,  Mr.  Lambert, 
though  she  suffered  daily  attacks  of  fever,  and  was  greatly  ex- 
hausted by  the  journey.  Upon  her  return  to  Mauritius,  she  pub- 
lished an  account  of  her  persecutions  in  the  French  papers,  and 
gave  the  heathen  queen  a  very  bad  setting-out. 

The  French  nation  formerly  had  some  settlements  upon  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  still  claims  rights  there,  which  it  is 
purposed  to  assert  after  the  Cliina  war  is  over.  There  have  been 
various  acts  of  outrage  to  French  missionaries,  of  which  France 
can  justly  complain  ;  and  more  recently  a  French  vessel  has  been 
seized  and  plundered  by  the  natives,  and  the  officers  and  crew  all 
murdered.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  for  the  French  arms  to  con- 
quer the  island  ;  and  if  its  three  or  four  millions  of  population  are 
as  well  disposed  towards  Christianity  as  they  are  represented  to 
be  by  Europeans  who  have  visited  there,  France  may  succeed  in 
establishing  a  permanent  and  valuable  possession,  which  would 
prove  to  her  a  source  of  wealth  and  maritime  strength.  The 
chief  articles  of  production  at  the  present  time  are  indigo,  ebony- 
wood,  tortoise-shell,  gums,  and  honey  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  capa- 
ble of  raising  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  valuable  tropical  productions. 


«  »«»  « 


William  T.  Porter. — This  gentleman,  recently  deceased  in 
New  York,  was  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  editor  of  the 
famous  "Spirit  of  the  Times,"  which  he  founded,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  principal  editor  of  Porter's  "  Spirit  of  the  Times."  He 
was  a  ready  writer  on  sporting  and  theatrical  subjects,  and  pos- 
sessed a  rare  editorial  tact.  He  knew  how  to  draw  out  and  foster 
native  talent,  and  the  sunny  rays  of  his  "  Spirit "  warmed  into 
life  a  host  of  humorous  American  writers,  whoso  lucubrations 
gave  the  journal  a  rare  attraction.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  very  social, 
genial  man,  and  had  troops  of  friends  all  over  the  country. 


*      ^w  ^      » 


Intemperance  in  Paris. — The  most  dangerous  form  of  alco- 
holic indulgence  is  now  found  in  Paris,  and  especially  among  the 
army  in  the  Algiers,  lo  be  "  absinthe ;"  its  action  on  the  nervous 
system  is  disastrous.  This  fatal  liquor  drove  Gerard  de  Nerval  to 
suicide,  and  has  caused  the  death  of  many  a  gifted  son  of  genius. 
Intemperance  used  to  be  a  rare  vice  with  Frenchmen,  but  iU  ont 
change  tout  cela. 


A  Good  Reason. — The  New  York  literary  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Traveller  s.rys  that  some  one  recently  asked  Mrs. 
Veile,  the  authoress  of  "  Following  the  Drum,"  why  she  wrote 
the  book.     "  To  buy  new  ball  dresses,"  was  the  reply. 


<    ^mm    * 


Art-Patronage. — During  the  term  of  former  exhibitions  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  there  have  been 
usually  sold  from  one  to  five  pictures  only.  This  year,  more  than 
thirty  have  been  purchased,  and  at  liberal  prices. 


THE  CITY  OF  DELHI. 

So  much  has  been  written  lately  of  the  great  city  of  Delhi,  in 
the  Bengal  presidency,  Hindostan,  it  has  been  recently  the  theatre 
of  such  important  historical  events,  that,  although  we  have  al- 
ready published  some  partial  views  of  it,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
present  tho  large  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  104 
and  105  of  this  number  of  our  Pictorial.  It  will  bo  seen,  that 
notwithstanding  the  changes  which  time  and  the  ravages  of  war 
have  produced  in  this  once  splendid  place,  it  is  grand  and  impos- 
ing even  in  its  present  condition  of  decadence  and  ruin.  At  one 
time,  it  was  the  largest  city  of  Hindostan,  covering  an  area  of 
twenty  square  miles,  but  its  limits  have  been  greatly  contracted. 
It  is  built  on  two  rocky  eminences,  surrounded  by  walls  of  red 
sandstone  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  pierced  by  several  colossal 
gateways.  The  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul  on  tho  Jumna,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  palatial  residences  in  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  city  we  have  heretofore  described  and 
illustrated.  The  principal  modem  buildings  arc  European,  and 
comprise  an  arsenal,  a  church,  a  college,  a  printing-office,  and  the 
residences  of  the  British  functionaries. 

Of  the  recent  events  of  which  this  city  has  been  tho  scene — the 
rebellion  and  its  recapture  by  the  English— our  readers  are  famil- 
iar. Delhi,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Indraprast'ha,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Mohammedan  histories  as  early  as  A.  D.  1008,  when 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Hindoo  rajahs.  It  has  at  various 
times  undergone  great  vicissitudes,  having  been  frequently  taken 
by  hostile  powers  and  subjected  to  all  the  miscrici  of  such  events. 
In  tho  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  prosperity  of  tho 
city  and  country  around  was  almost  entirely  annihilated,  and  the 
Mogul  emperor  and  royal  family  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty 
and  distress  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  took  possession  of  his  capital, 
of  his  gardens  and  houses,  and  used  his  name  to  oppress  and  im- 
poverish the  people  by  fraud  and  extortion.  From  this  miserable 
state  of  desolation  and  ruin  the  city  was  rescued  by  the  British  in 
180.3,  when  it  was  entered  and  taken  possession  of  by  Lord  Lake, 
after  he  had  defeated  the  army  of  Dowlub  Low  Scinda  in  the 
neighborhood.  Peace  and  order  were  now  restored  to  the  city  and 
territory,  and  a  handsome  annual  allowance  made  to  the  emperor 
and  his  family.  Prior  to  tho  late  rebellion,  the  population  was 
estimated  at  250,000,  in  which  there  were  abont  ten  Mohamme- 
dans to  seven  Hindoos. 


t  ^  ■  ^  » 


THE  BLACK  MENDICANT! 

—  OR, — 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  PROTECTOTl. 

A  STOKY  OF  PLOT  AND  PASSION. 

BT   JOHN    B.    WILLIAMS,   M.    D. 

This  is  tho  expressive  title  of  the  next  story  which  we  shall 
publish  on  the  first  page  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union.  It  has  been 
written  expressly  for  us  by  a  gentleman  of  refined  taste  and  edu- 
cation, in  Philadelphia,  and  is  certainly  wonderful  in  its  interest 
and  attractiveness.  Doctor  Williams  will  be  remembered  as  tho 
author  of  that  celebrated  historical  novel,  "  The  Brothers  of  the 
Coast :  or,  the  Pirates  of  the  Caribbee."  We  shall  illustrate  the 
new  story  in  a  beautiful  manner  with  fine  original  drawings,  and 
commence  it  next  week.     Secure  the  numbers  in  season. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. — This  widely  circulated  and 
favorite  illustrated  monthly,  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  publica- 
tion. Each  number  contains  one  hundred  pages  of  original  read- 
ing, as  various  as  the  mind  can  conceive  of,  forming  two  volumes 
a  year  of  1200  pages  !  for  one  dollar.  The  cheapest  publication 
ever  issued  in  this  country  or  Europe.  For  sale  everywhere  for 
ten  cents  per  copy.  Or  by  enclosing  us  one  dollar  it  will  be  regu- 
larly forwarded  to  you  by  mail  for  a  whole  year.  Too  cheap  1 
too  cheap  !  say  the  old  line  of  publishers,  but  they,  fortunately, 
are  not  our  patrons.  It  is  the  reading  public,  all  over  the  land, 
whe  will  have  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly ! 


«  »«»  > 


Miss  Davenport. — This  distinguished  actress,  it  is  said,  is 
engaged  for  the  ensuing  winter  to  perform  in  New  Orleans.  The 
character  selected  for  her  first  appearance  on  the  French  stage  is 
"  Adricnno  the  Actress,"  which  she  will  alternately  perform  in 
the  two  languages,  in  the  French  and  American  theatres  in  that 
city.  If  she  succeeds  in  a  foreign  language,  she  will  win  laurels 
that,  we  believe,  no  actress  before  her  ever  reaped. 


Counterfeiting. — The  arrest  of  a  farmer,  named  James 
Messenger,  at  Sinking  Spring,  Ohio,  for  passing  counterfeit 
money,  revealed  his  connection  with  the  "Mystic  Circle  of  Al- 
chemy," a  regularly  organized  gang  of  counterfeiters  in  Philadel- 
phia.    This   circle   cannot  readily   square   their    accounts   with 

justice. 

. <  *• »  > 

Telegraphic. — Some  of  the  telegraph  stations  in  Newfound- 
land are  twenty  miles  from  any  habitable  place,  and  the  operators 
live  in  a  state  of  original  simplicity.  Of  course  they  would  pre- 
fer to  have  their  "  lines  in  pleasant  places." 


Newport.— This  delightful  watcring-plnce  is  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  no  wonder,  it  has  attractions  both  for  the  lover  of 
fashion  and  the  quiet  lover  of  nature,  and  the  climate  is  delicious. 


Disgusting. — The  Cincinnati  papers  say  that  wife  and  woman 
whippcrs  in  that  city  has  bcioine  disgustingly  prevalent. 


Di.'-i'Hoi'OBTioKATK— Seven  serpents,  of  monstrous  size,  and 
a  monkey,  were  brought  into  Salem  recently. 
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LWrittcn  for  Ballou's  rictorinl.j 
A  THOUGHT  IN  THE  FOIIJGST. 

BY  C.   S.  JONBS. 

"WTieno'er  I  step  within  the  emerald  cloom 

Thut  floods  these  aislus,  I  feci  'tis  balloweU  ground. 

Not  coupccrated  by  the  act  of  m;iu. 

But  hy  his  Maker.     All  is  silent  here — 

And  utter  Pilence  is  the  expression  oft 

Of  deepest  earthly  worship.     (Jaze  awhile 

Down  the  long  Tist;i  of  thfit  pillared  aisle. 

"Dot'H  not  thy  spirit  also  wander  on, 

Striving  to  pierce  some  shadowy  path  that  leads 

From  Actual  to  Unknown? — from  earth  to  heaven? 

And  here  and  there,  amid  the  slumbrous  leaves, 

A  punbcam  darts,  and  golden  meshes  weaves 

In  ever-varying  outline  on  the  earth 

And  green  moss,  rich  with  flowers. 

Po  ever  and  anon  doth  Heaven's  light 

Shine  on  the  spirit's  pathway,  and  reveal 

Objects  of  beauty  hidden  else  from  sight. 


NEVEU  RAIL  AT  THE  TVOKLD. 
Never  rail  at  the  world — it  is  just  as  we  make  it; 

We  see  not  the  flower,  if  we  sow  not  the  seed  ; 
And  as  for  ill  lurk.  why.  it's  just  as  we  take  it — 

The  heart  that's  in  earnest  no  bar.*!  can  impede. 
You  question  the  justice  which  govern?  inan'n  breaj^t, 

And  say  that  the  st-arch  for  true  friendship  is  vain; 
But  remember,  this  world,  though  it  be  not  the  be^t. 

Is  the  next  to  the  best  we  shall  ever  attain. — Charles  Swain. 


GRIEF. 
0,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears — tears  in  her  eye; 
Both  cry.«;tals,  where  they  viewed  each  other's  sorrow — 

Sorrow  that  friendly  »ighs  i^ouglit  still  to  dry  ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day — now  wind,  now  rain — 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. — Suakspeare. 


LOVE. 


Economy  in  love  is  peace  to  nature, 

Much  like  economy  in  worldly  matter; 

We  should  be  prudent — never  love  too  fast: 

Profusion  will  not.  cannot  alway.^i  last.— Peter  Pindah. 


(B^xtaxB  if  asg  Cljrir. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Wo  are  entering  on  the  last  month  of  .suntmcr— bright,  sunny  August. 
Fmiling  with  flowers,  fragrant  with  new-mown  buy — for  the  mower"s  task  is 
not  yet  ended — glorious  in  the  consummate  foliage  of  the  broad  woodland; 
and  whether  we  sit  in  some  forest  nook,  li.^teuing  to  the  songs  of  the  light- 
hearted  birds,  or  beneath  the  noble  elms  of  our  Common,  with  the  fountain^ 
raining  its  wealth  of  silver  into  the  pond,  or  lie  on  some  rocky  headland, 
lulled  by  the  mysterious  voices  of  the  sea,  we  are  surrounded  by  charms  that 
fill  the  eye  and  heart — charms  peculiar  to  the  month,  for  each  of  the  twelve 
sisters  has  attractions  of  her  own.  Hail  to  thee,  bright  August,  with  the  un- 
bound zone,  more  fascinating  even  than   roseate  and  leafy  June,  or  golden 

July  I     Wo  greet  thee,  to  part  with  thee  too  soon! While  we  are  seeking 

groves  and  bays  to  keep  cool,  the  Parisians  are  hieing  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
galloping  or  driving  through  wooded  avenues,  or  straying  over  the  level 
greensward  of  the  Pre  Catelan.  If  we  join  them  in  imagination,  we  shall  halt 
before  a  stone  cross,  which  marks  the  site  of  a  dark  deed  of  the  feudal  times. 
Here,  the  legend  says,  a  troubadour  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  a  troop  of 
bandits.  Among  his  effects  was  a  rare  perfume,  which  he  alone  possessed  the 
Pec  rut  of.  The  ruffians  u.sed  this  perfume  on  their  hair,  and  this  put  the 
authorities  on  the  srent.  They  were  taken,  confessed  their  crime,  and  were 
gibbeted  therefor;  while  a  stone  cross  was  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 

luckless  troubadour  met  his  untimely  end The  theatras  will  soon  be  in 

full  blast  again,  but  we  do  not  care  to  trouble  ourselves  with  such  artificial 
entertainments  while  the  book  of  nature  lies  open  before  us  in  this  glorious 
month.  With  the  Orst  frost  we  shall  be  prepared  to  speak  of  artificial  enter- 
tainments  The  following  conversation  took  place  recently  between  a 

steady  old  Quaker  and  his  son.  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Southwest: — *-Did  thee  receive  my  remittance,  Nathan,  my  son?" — ''Yes, 
father.'' — '■  Then,  why  did  thee  not  buy  thee  a  new  coat?  Thy  present  one 
is  certainly  very  fragile." — '■  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  left  all  my  money  in  tlio 
bank  at  New  Orleans.'" — '' Ah,  thy  economy  is  certainly  commendable  I  In 
what  bank  did  thee  deposit  it?" — '•  I  do  not  exactly  remember  in  what  bank. 
father  I  know  it  was  a  very  good  one,  as  it  had  a  i^criptural  name.  It  was 
— urn.  let  me  see— it  was  the  Pharaoh  Bank,  I  think  It  had  a  good  many 
depositors.'' — "  Son,  banks  are  very  unsafe  now.  and  thee  bad  better  send  for 
thy  money  immediately."  Nathan  took  a  coughing  spell An  Irish  ser- 
vant, who  was  in  the  employment  of  an  English  gentleman  residing  in  Ire- 
land, was  on  one  occasion  about  going  to  a  fair,  held  annually  in  a  neighbor- 
ing village,  when  his  master  endeavored  to  dissiiade  him  from  going.  •'  You 
alwayB.'*  paid  he,  '*  come  home  with  a  broken  head.  Now  stay  at  home. 
Darby,  and  I'll  give  you  five  shillings.'*— •*  I  am  forever  and  all  obliged  to 
your  honor,"  replied  Darby ;  *•  but  does  it  stand  to  raisou   that  I'd  take  five 

shillings  for  thft  great  big  bating  Tm   to  get  to-day?" A  Frenchman 

built  a  four-story  house  adjoining  his  Dutch  neighbors  two-story  hou.«e. 
Being  on  the  roofn  of  their  rewpeciive  houses  one  day,  the  one  on  the  low 
house  cries  out  to  the  other.  '*  What  for  you  build  so  high  tare?"  To  which 
the  Frenchman  replied.  •'  De  ground  is  very  cheap  up  here." Two  Span- 
lards  got  to  quarrelling  in  Vicksburg.  the  other  day,  and  fell  to  belaboring 
each  other  with  bags  of  gold.  The  bags  burst,  and  there  was  a  scramble 
among  the  spe<^tatorfl  and  the  belligerents  for  the  scattered  treasure.  The 
Spaniards  rec{tvered  most  of  it,  but  the  Sun  reports  one  negro  as  having 

picked  up  fifty  dollars Some  one  sagely  remarks,   ''The  girls  think  of 

hymen,  and  can't  help  sighing.  When  their  lovers  forsake  them,  they  can't 
help  crying      They  sit  at  the  window,  and  can't  help  spying.     They  screw  up 

their  corset*,  bring  on  consumption,  and  can't  help   d.ving.'' A  prisom-r 

escaped  from  the  Wisconsin  penitentiary,  lately,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
lie  pretended  to  be  sick, and  was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  yard.  He  then  made 
a  sort  of  an  Image,  cut  the  hair  from  his  own  head,  decorated  the  top  of  the 
Image  with  it.  deposited  it  in  his  bunk,  and  took  his  customary  walk.  At 
night  the  wntch  looked  into  his  cell,  and  noticed  him,  as  bo  supposed,  repos- 
ing quietly  in  hia  accustr*ined  place,  but  the  next  morning  he  was  nowhere 

to   be  found We  fight  fur  ourselves,  we  yawn  for  ourselves,  we  light  our 

pipes  and  say  we  wont  go  out,  we  prefer  ourselves  and  our  ease;  and  the 
greatest  good  that  comes  to  a  man  from  a  woman's  society  Is,  that  he  has  to 
think  of  somebody  besides  himself,  to  whom  he  i.n  bound  to  be  r.onstantly  at- 
tentive and  respectful The  cows  la  a  portion  of  Salem  county.  New  Jer- 
sey, are  dying  very  liuit,  and  in  a  luoafc  singular  manner.    After  being  turned 


into  the  pasture  for  a  few  hours  In  the  merning,  they  suddenly  bccomg 
swollen,  and  die.  No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  it.  The  only 
remedy  which  haj*  been  found  of  any  use  has  been  in  pulling  out  the  tongue 
of  the  animal  as  fir  as  possible,  and  holding  it  in  that  position  for  some  time. 

In  some  cases  this  has  proved  effectual Louis  Napoleon  rode  through 

the  Hue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  without  escort,  in  an  open  carriage  and  four  with 

postilions.     He  is  getting  bold  again A  very  ingenious   novelty  has  just 

been  introduced  ou  the  North  Pennsylvania  Rjiilroad,  in  the  shape  of  a  station 
indicator,  which  informs  the  passengers  of  the  name  of  the  stution  or  place 
which  the  train  may  be  approaching There  has  been  another  royal  mar- 
riage in  Turkey.  The  nuptial  procession  of  Munyreh  Sultana,  the  second 
bride,  took  place  with  the  same  ceremony  as  that  of  her  sister  the  week  be, 
fore.  The  Sultan,  it  seems,  was  anxious  not  to  show  any  predilection  for 
either  of  hiji  two  daughters.  Their  trousseaux  were  exactly  the  same,  the 
festivities  and  all  other  ceremonies  likewise.  Each  of  them  had  a  summer 
palace  hired  for  hor  on  the   Bosphorus  similarly  furnished,  and  for  both  an 

exactly  similar  winter  residence  is  being  built Spirits  of  hartshorn  is 

said  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  wound  should  be 
constantly  bathed  with  it,  and  three  or  four  do.^es.  diluted,  taken  inwardly 
during  the  day.     The  hartshorn  decompo.^es,  chemically,  the  virus  insinuated 

into  the  wound,  and  immediately   destroys  its   deleteriousne.^s Sophie 

Cruvelli,  now  Baroness  Vigier,  has  got  a  fortune  by  the  death  of  Ahmed  Pa- 
cha, recently  drowned  in  Egypt.  The  Pacha,  when  in  Pari.-*,  was  seized  with 
a  truly  Egyptian  admiration  for  the  fair  cantatrice,  and  offered  her  his  hand. 
But  nothing  could  avail,  and  the  poor  Pacha  left  Paris  in  despair,  though  it 
appears  the  fair  syren  was  not  forgotten,  for  by  his  will  he  has  left  her.  some 
say  a  million  of  francs,  besides  jewels  to  a  large  amount,  amongst  which  is 
the  famous  emerald  bracelet  worn  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  considered  of  im_^ 
mensc  value At  the  very  interesting  celebration  of  the  national  anniver- 
sary held  at  Woburn.  Mass..  the  platform  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  many 
old  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  the  vicinity.  One  group  is  worthy  of 
special  mention,  as  it  consisted  of  three  brothers,  Messrs.  Jesse,  Joshua  and 
Luther  Converse,  of  Woburn,  survivors  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  whose 
united  ages  are  205  years.  The  one  first  named  alone  is  93  years  old,  the  sec- 
ond 91,  and  the  third  81 ! Munich  is  going  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Lon- 
don in  making  up  a  '•  Great  Exhibition.''  In  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Munich 
there  is  to  bo   collected  examples  of  the  art  of  all  Germany  during  the  past 

century The  tliird  national  horse  show,  arrangements  for  which  have 

been  made  by  the  people  of  Springfield  on  the  largest  scale,  will  be  held  in 
that  city  on  the  14th.  I5th.  16th  and  ITth  of  September.  Gov.  Banks  and 
other  State  officials  have  promised  their  attendance A  man  was  discov- 
ered sitting  on  the  track  of  the  Orange  and  Alexander  Ujiilroad,  the  other 
day,  as  if  ta.king  a  nap.  Ail  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  train,  but  in  vain ; 
and  when  the  engine  struck  him,  it  lifted  him  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  air, 
and  he  fell  flat  on  his  back  in  the  ditch,  apparently  lifeless.  He  was  taken 
into  the  cars,  and  the  train  .started  back  to  procure  medical  aid;  but  ho  soon 
commenced  talking,  remarking  they  were  carrying  him  the  wrong  way.  He 
soon  afler  raised  up  his  head,  and  said  he  was  not  hurt.  He  then  rose  to  his 
feet,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  ■■'  Stranger,  you  gave  me  a  thundering  jolt! 
Hallo,  let  me  get  off!"  The  train  was  stopped,  and  he  ran  off  as  though 
nothing  had  happened Rev.  R.  T.  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Winchester,  has  been  presented  by  some  of  his  friends 
\rith  a  fine  saddle-horse,  valued  at  f?176.     This  will  probably  be  a  better 

means  of  preserving  health  than  a  journey  to  a  foreign  clime A  suit  was 

recently  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Yuba  county,  California,  for 
the  recovery  of  seventeen  dollars,  which  a  man  had  won  of  another,  or  rather 
got  possession  of,  by  "  bluffing,"  while  he  hud  four  Jacks.  The  Marysville 
Inquirer  says  the  court  •*  let  herself  loose  ''  on  the  question,  and  held  that 
where  a  party  coolly  and  deliberately  *'  bluffed  "  the  holder  of  a  small  winning 
hand  out  of  his  money,  it  might  well  be  considered  downright  robbery,  and 
be  punished  as  such ;  but  the  court  stated  that,  while  it  would  punish  the 
party  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  ''  bluffing,"  it  had  no  protection  or  mercy 
for  the  man  who,  like  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  would  permit  himself  to  be 
"  bluffed  *'  with  fours  in  his  hand!  Such  a  man,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  court, 
should  not  only  lose  his  seventeen  dollar  -'spot,"  but  receive  the  jeers  of 
every  good  *'  poker  "  player  in  Yuba  county The  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  published  in  July,  1758,  has  an  article,  in  which  the  writer 
gives  a  pleasant  imaginative  account  of  being  called  before  a  convention  of 
women  to  answer  to  some  charges  preferred  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
offensive  allusions  in  a  previous  issue  to  tho  large  hoops  worn  by  the  ladies  1 
His  greatest  objections  to  the  hoops  were  their  inconvenience  at  dancing  par- 
tits.     The  article  is  ns  timely  now  as  it  was  just  a  hundred  years  ago Old 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  is  described  as  now  quite  feeble.  Hi*  memory  has  sig- 
nally failed  J  he  hesitates  at  plain  words,  while  all  his  auditors  know  what  is 
wanted Henry  M'Kce.  a  warehouseman  in  a  Pittsburgh  distillery,  de- 
scended into  a  whiskey  reservoir,  carrying  with  him  a  lighted  candle.  Uo 
had  scarcely  descended,  when  the  vapor  in  the  reservoir  ignited  from  tho 
candle,  and  the  whole  inside  was  in  a  blaze.  The  aperture  was  so  small  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  he  could  be  extricated.     When  he  was  first  taken 

hold  of,  tho  .skin   peeled  off  his  arm,  and  he  fell  back  insensible There 

are  said  to  be  GOOO  Israelites  in  Cincinnati,  who  are  principally  engaged  in 
trade.  The  sect  have  five  synagogues,  which  will  accommodate  about  5000 
persons,  two  schools,  six  benevolent  societies  that  afford  relief  to  the  resident 

or  travelling  poor,  one  hospital,  and  four  literary  societies Rev.  George 

D.  Cummins,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Washington,  haa  accepted  a 
call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Baltimore,  and  is  expected   to 

enter  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  about  the  first  of  September  next Dr. 

Gould,  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  is  the  son  of  B.  A.  Gould.  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
and  nephew  of  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould,  the  gifted  and  well-known  poet  of 

Newburyport The  member.5  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  while  on  their 

visit  to  Richmond,  wore  in  their  hats  sponges  saturated  with  water,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  danger  of  coup  de  soleil Daniel  Webster  penned 

t!ie  following: — "  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  ne  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but 
if  we  work  upon  our  immortal  minds — if  wo  imbue  them  with  principles,  with 
the  just  fear  of  iiod  and  of  our  fellow-men,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets  some- 
thing which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity." An  effort  is  made  in  Hart- 
ford to  raise  SoOOO,  to  purchase  the  works  of  Bartholomew,  the  sculptor,  pay 
off  all  his  debts,  and  have  something  left  for  the  widow.     Col.  Samuel  Colt 

has  pubscribed  .?500,  and  .several  others  S150  and  9100  each The  region 

at  the  West  recently  submerged  by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers,  is  now  afflicted 
by  niiti.«ma.  caused  by  the  decaying  matter  left  upon  the  subsidence  of  the 
floods.  Droves  of  hogs  turned  out  upon  the  recl.'.imed  lands  along  the  Illi- 
nois shore,  are  dying  off  rapidly  from  an  epidemic  which  has  suddenly  broken 

out;  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  beginning  to  suficr Caspar  lleisen- 

baucher,  a  young  German,  was  very  badly  injured  in  Chicago  on  the  5th  of 
July,  by  firing,  on  a  wflger  of  half  a  dime,  a  cracker  held  in  his  mouth.  He 
won  the  bet,  but  was  ^■e^iously  burned ;  his  tongue  and  cheeks  were  lacerated, 

and  two  of  his  teeth  blown  out At  the  burning  of  the  pteamer  Galena, 

on  the  Mississippi  River,  recently — where,  happily,  but  few  lives  were  lost — 
one  can  hardly  restrain  a  smile  over  an  incident  that  occurred  among  tho 
pas^iengers.  It  was  in  the  night,  and  the  boat  was  luckily  run  ashore;  and 
among  tho.<-e  who  wcrtj  observed  wuding  up  the  bank,  were  a  bride  and  groom 
— he  in  the  unique  costume  of  a  shirt  and  haf.  and  she  ditto,  less  the  hat 
At   that  crisis,  he  could  hardly  have  afforded  to  ^' endow  her  with  n//  his 

worldly  goods."' The  greatest  event  which   has  occurred  in  Spain  for  a 

long  time  is  the  in«ugurntion  of  the  canal  for  bringing  the  water  of  the  river 
Lo/,o)a  to  Madrid,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  water  has  be^-n  long  wanted. 
The  canal  is  60  English  miles  in  length,  seven  years  have  been  employed  in 
completing  the  work,  and  more  than  32,000,000  francs  have  been  expended. 


J|jor£t0K  |itttlli0£na. 


Hatters  in  General. 

Tlic  London  Times  learns  that  the  electric  telegraph  was  completed  from 
Melbourne  to  Adelaide.  The  production  of  gold  was  on  the  increase,  the  sup- 
ply being  about  25,000  ounces  in  excess  of  last  year.  Money  was  plentiful, 
trade  was  healthy,  and  prices  of  goods  tending  upwards.  A  new  gold  field 
has  been  opened  upon  the  South  Wales  side  of  the  Marray  River  — Tho  Paris 
Trcsse  publishes  an  article  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Pays  per- 
severes in  opposing  any  modification  of  the  borne  policy,  although  it  admits 
that  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  would  not  be  irreconcilable  with  liberty— but 
when,  it  a.sUs,  has  liberty  in  France  been  connected  with  tranriuiUity,  or  with 
anything  lasting? — The  friends  of  Lady  liulwer — who  had  been  placed  in  a 
lunatic  asylum — are  about  taking  measures  to  establish  her  sanity. — E.xpla- 
nations  have  been  demanded  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  about  negotiating  a 
loan  of  an  English  hoii.se.— The  Madrid  cabinet  has  been  completed.  Gen. 
llos  de  Aland  is  appointed  the  new  captain-general  of  Cuba. — Cilliculties  have 
arisen  between  Germany  and  Denmark.- The  tranquillization  of  Oudc  is  pro- 
ceeding more  slowly  aud  less  satisfactorily  than  could  be  desired,  and  the 
whole  liue  of  the  Ganges  swarms  with  mutineers.— The  Russian  and  French 
eommi.ssioners  join  in  the  opinion  that  .St.  George's  Channel  is  the  best  suited 
for  the  entrance  to  the  Danube.  Austria  .advocates  the  Sulina  mouth. — 
There  has  been  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  att.-vches  between  St.  Petersburgh 
and  Constantinople. — An  allied  naval  expedition  has  been  organized  to  seize 
the  .shipping  and  stores  at  Hei  Po,  destined  to  supply  Pekin. 

France,  England  and  Austria. 

That  the  Emperor  Napoleons  friends  and  familiars  are  extremely  irritated 
against  England,  and  p.articularly  against  Austria,  is  a  fixed  fact.  That  he 
himself  shares  this  discontent,  is  proved  by  these  authentic  words,  which 
lately  fell  from  his  lips ;—"  Patience  has  its  limits;  the  pitcher  that  goes 
often  to  the  well  is  broken  at  last."  It  would  be  probably  broken,  if  Franco 
were  in  the  same  financial  situation  as  at  the  epoch  of  the  Crimean  war.  But 
her  politics  are  hampered  by  the  expenses  bequeathed  by  this  war,  and  tho 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  financial  crisis  which  followed  it.  But  the 
Constitutionnel  shows,  by  an  analysis  of  the  official  tables  of  the  movement 
of  commerce  in  1S57,  that  after  having  been  the  last  to  expei-ience  the  effects 
of  the  crisis,  France  will  be  the  first  to  recover  from  it.  Austria,  on  the  con- 
trary, bends  more  and  more  beneath  a  deficit  of  revenue,  which  this  year  will 
reach  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  florins.  Finances  govern  everything 
—they  give  the  law  to  diplomacy,  and  explain  its  acts.  Hence  there  will  be 
no  war  at  present.  The  proof  that  Napoleon  does  not  dream  of  a  campaign 
this  summer  or  autumn  is,  that  he  is  gone  quietly  to  Plombieres. 

The  £ast. 

If  the  peace  of  Europe  incurs  any  danger,  it  is  not  from  tho  West,  but 
from  the  East,  that  the  horizon  is  darkened.  The  troops  Turkey  has  congre- 
gated about  Montenegro,  notwithstanding  her  promise  not  to  renew  hostili- 
ties against  this  province,  authorized  a  belief  that  she  wished  to  starve  tho 
Montenegrins  by  a  hermetic  blockade,  and  force  them  to  violate  the  armis- 
tice agreed  upon,  to  give  them  a  right  to  take  vengeance  for  the  disaster  of 
Grahavo.  But  France  and  Uussia  have  foiled  this  stratagem,  inspired  by 
Austria,  by  signifying  to  the  Porte  that  they  were  lirmly  resolved  not  to  allow 
her  to  evade  her  engagements,  while  Montenegro  held  firm  to  theirs.  The 
Porte  has  receded  before  this  ultimatum,  and  given  explanations,  which  are 
deemed  satisfactory. 

Madame  Ida  Ffeiffer. 

This  tourist,  remarkable  as  well  for  her  exten.«ivfi  acquirements  and  great 
talent  of  observation,  as  for  her  courage,  has  related  her  journeyings  in  many 
books  highly  esteemed  by  learned  men.  \Vith  no  resources  but  the  profits  of 
her  books.  Madame  Pfeiffer  has  been  more  than  once  round  the  world.  Last 
year  the  indefatigable  traveller  started  for  the  island  of  Madagascar.  After 
having  been  feted  at  first  by  the  natives  of  tho  country,  she  was  afterwards 
persecuted  shockingly.  Almost  alone,  sick,  pursued  by  savage  bands,  she 
escaped  death  providentially,  llaviug  returned  to  Europe  a  few  weeks  since, 
she  fell  seriously  ill  on  landing  at  Hamburg.  AVhether  she  had  not  strength 
to  solicit  aid,  or  was  refused,  the  poor  lady  has  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  a  pauper  hospital. 

English  Anniversaries. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  political  anniversaries 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  They  were  three  in  number : — The  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot;  the  30th  of  January, 
the  date  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. ;  aud  the  29th  of  May,  the  date  of  the 
restoration  of  his  son,  Charles  II.  The.se  three  events,  whose  memory  was 
linked  to  that  of  a  dynasty  henceforth  excluded  from  the  throne  of  England, 
will  for  the  future  pass  unnoticed;  though  probably  Guy  Fa wkes  day  will 
long  bo  kept  up  by  the  populace  of  London. 

Insulting  the  English. 

Those  Parisians  who  particularly  hate  the  English,  have  a  peculiar  method 
of  testifying  their  animosity.  When  they  meet  any  of  the  haughty  island- 
ers, they  put  ii  handkerchief,  or  a  smelling-bottle,  to  the  olfactory  organs,  as 
if  they  scented  the  pestilential  emanations  of  the  Thames.  This  was  uo  more 
than  Queeu  Victoria  was  obliged  to  do,  lately,  when  she  walked  near  the 
river,  to  the  disinfection  of  which  her  ministers  have  just  appropriated  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling  worth  of  hme  per  month. 

Austria. 

The  Austrian  Gazette,  which  illy  disguises  the  displeasure  caused  by  the 
apparitiou  of  the  French  eagle  ou  the  shores  of  Dalmatia,  says,  ^'  We,  too, 
have  an  eagle,  which  looks  two  ways  at  once,  and  whose  two  beaks  are  sharp- 
ened!" Tho  Paris  Patrie  replies,  •That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Austrian 
eagle  should  profit  by  the  twofold  vision,  to  cast  one  eye  on  its  history."  A 
delicate  reference  to  the  victories  of  the  first  Napoleon  over  the  Austrians. 

An  ITn-rehearsed  Stage  Effect. 

The  other  day  a  new  piece  was  performed  at  tho  '' FoHes  Dramatiqucs," 
Paris.  One  of  the  actresses,  named  Ether,  had  just  said,  in  the  tone  of  lossi- 
tudeand  despair  required  by  her  part.  "  When  shall  I  have  a  moment's  rest?" 
when  a  voice  from  the  pit  exclaimed,  "  Not  till  you  have  paid  my  billl"  The 
actress  was  completely  dumbfoundercd  by  the  spectre  who  rose  thus,  with  his 
bill  in  his  hand,  and  thus  added  an  unexpected  scene  to  the  comedy. 

Prussia  and  Austria. 

I^etters  from  Vienna  say  that  the  hope  of  seeing  Prussia  and  Austria  united 
on  the  question  of  the  iirinciiMiiiries  and  Montenegro  is  much  weakened. 
Prussia  is  said  to  have  declared  that  she  ivould  not  depart  from  tho  policy  of 
neutrality  which  she  had  latterly  pursued,  and  which  worked  well.  This 
declaration  is  conformable  to  the  antecedents  of  tUi.s  power,  and  tho  provi- 
sional situation  of  its  government 

Tho  Taking  of  Canton. 

The  Euirli.sh  journals  have  rc-publifhed,  with  ill-concealed  spite,  the  asser- 
tion of  a  Bi'Igiau  sheet  that,  in  a  spectacle  to  be  presented  to  the  Parisians, 
and  called  ''  The  Taking  of  Canton  by  the  French,''  the  English  would  not  be 
represented  at  all.  for  fear  the  populace  would  hiss  aud  hoot  the  red-coats. 

Monument  to  Queen  Hortenso. 

Tlie  nioiuiment  erected  by  N.'ipoleon  III.  over  the  remains  of  (Jueen  Hor- 
tense,  in  the  Church  of  Kucil,  was  consecrated  on  tho  27th  of  June.  The 
same  church  likewise  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the  Krnpres*  Josephine. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWINGllOOM   COMPANION. 


Ill 


Easily  Done. — There  is  not  a  ylUage  or  towii  In  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  tweWe  subscribtTrt  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "Ballou'8 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  $1  C7  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  Bending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


iStritotial  JHclange. 

Edward  Pousland,  recently  deceased  at  Beverly,  leaves  six 
shares  in  tlio  Salem  Bank  to  the  deacons  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  there,  the  income  resulting  therefrom  to  be  for  the  benefit 

of  the  poor  of  that  church. Many  years  ago  when  a  bill  for 

the  relief  of  an  aged  officer  was  under  consideration  in  the  senate, 
a  member  who  wished  it  set  aside  suggested  that  it  could  be  well 
postponed—"  Congress  sits  every  year."  Mr.  Fromctin,  a  French- 
man, a  senator  from  Louisiana,  who  advocated  the  bill,  pointed 
energetically  to  the  venerable  petitioner,  conspicuous  in  tlie  lobby, 
and  exclaimed—"  Yes,  Mr.   Speaker,  Congress  sits  every  year, 

but  Death  sits  every  day — look." The  free  banking  law  of 

Iowa,  psvsscd  by  the  legislature,  has  been  approved  by  the  people. 
It  is  similar  to  that  of  New  York,  except  that  it  demands  the 

keeping  on  hand  of  a  greater  per  centage  of  specie. A  Cali- 

fornian,  while  crossing  a  mountain,  lost  bis  way  and  perished  in 
the  snow.  His  hotly  fell  a  prey  to  the  cajotas,  and  when  found 
his  head  was  entirely  eaten  off.  A  friend  of  the  young  man  un- 
dertook to  write  an  account  of  his  death  to  the  father  of  deceased, 
and  after  spending  an  afternoon  in  the  effort,  produced  the  follow- 
ing epistlo :     "  Dear  Major, — The  kiotas   have  eat  your  son's 

head  off.     Yours,  Henry  Boocher." A  palm  leaf  fan  placed 

against  the  window  sill,  letting  it  project  two-thirds  of  the  way 
out  of  the  window,  will  force  into  the  car  a  constant,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speed  of  the  train,  a  strong  current  of  air. The 

attempt  to  bore  an  artesian  well  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  seems  likely 
to  bo  a  failure.  On  the  6th  ult.,  the  shaft  had  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  1708  feet.  Fifty  feet  more  will  complete  the  last  con- 
tract between  the  State  House  Commissioners  and  the  parties  who 
arc  performing  the  work.  The  limestone  stratum  seems  to  eclipse 
by  far  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  heard  of  in  the  geology 
of  the  country,  as  the  shaft  has  already  been  sunk  into  it  upwards 

of  one  thousand  feet. Frederic   W.   Porter,   the   defaulting 

agent  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  has  made  a  full 
confession  of  the  history  of  his  frauds.  They  commenced  nine- 
teen years  ago  with  the  mulberry  and  silk-worm  speculation,  and 
have  continued  ever  since,  and  cover  transactions  to  the  amount 
of  $600,000.     The  amount  of  loss  to  the  society  by  his  fraudulent 

use  of  its  name  is  840,000. Robert  Brown,  greatest  of  British 

and  greatest  of  Eurojioan  botanists — botanicormn  facile  princcj)!!, 
as  Humboldt  termed  him — died  at  London  recently  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year. Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  has  published  a  manifesto  in 

the  Dublin  Nation,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  a 
French  attack  upon  London,  he  says  there  would  be  no  feeling  in 
favor  of  it  on  the  part  of  Irishmen,  and  that  he  would  like  to  see 
300,000  of  his  countrymen  in  arms  for  the  defence.  He  suggests, 
however,  that  in  giving  their  aid  they  might  stipulate  for  the  con- 
cession of  an  independent  Parliament. The  Sea  Bird,  which 

ascended  Frazcr  Kiver  to  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Hope,  on  weigh- 
ing anchor,  found  gold  enough  in  the  mud  attached  to  the  fluke 
to  pay  handsome  wages.     Bellingham  Bay  is  said  to  be  the  site  of 

the  future  Golden  City. The  book  containing  the  town  records 

of  Westfield,  Mass.,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  has 
been  lost  for  many  years,  and  was  advertised  for  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  was  found  in  the  garret  of  the  Douglas  house  on  Elm  Street, 
recently.  A  brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Douglas  was  town 
clerk  of  Westfield  at  the  time,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  book  of 
records  accidentally  found  its  way  into  the  place  whore  it  was  dis- 
covered by  being  placed  with  some  other  works  which  were  con- 
sidered of  little  or  no  value. 


Doctors  DiSAcnEEixG. — "Who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree  ?"  is  an  old  question.  We  never  thought  of  tlicir  resort- 
ing to  the  duello,  however,  to  settle  a  professional  dispute.  But 
for  nearly  a  year  a  (luarrel  has  been  fostering  between  two  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Walker  and  Dr. 
Montrose  A.  Fallen,  on  account  of  the  alleged  practice  pursued  by 
one  of  them  of  selling  patent  medicines,  which  is  considered  a 
violation  of  professional  ethics.  A  duel  between  them  has  boon 
several  times  projected  and  frustrated.  Recently  they  -went  over 
to  Illinois  to  fight,  but  were  arrested  before  tboy  got  ready,  and 
were  held  in  S2000  each  to  keep  the  peace.  Both  these  gentle- 
men, of  course,  believe  in  bleeding  and  blue  pills,  and  the  agency 
of  powder — not  Dover's. 


Phtsical  Troubles.— Life  has  few  charms  indeed  for  the 
dyspeptic,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  when  we  re- 
member the  amount  of  bodily  suffering  which  he  must  inevitably 
eiidure,  and  which  also  operates  indirectly  but  surely  ui)on  tho 
mind.  But  wo  may  confidently  rejoice  in  tlie  fact  that  there  is  a 
sure  aud  pleasant  remedy  for  this  growing  evil.  By  the  use  of 
the  Oxygenated  Bitters,  the  picture  is  at  once  reversed,  and  tho 
bright  side  of  life  is  made  to  appear.  Any  one  may  test  tho  fact 
for  themselves,  and  at  tho  same  time  find  a  permanent  cure.  AVo 
often  speak  of  this  medicine  because  we  know  its  wonderful 
efficacy  and  excellence. 


Snake  Story — Lotitia  Hamlin  of  Bolcbortown,  sixteen  years 
of  age,  while  gathering  berries  in  a  pasture  recently,  killed  two 
black  snakes,  mcasiinng  each  six  feet  in  length,  besides  catching 
two  live  striped  snakes,  which  she  put  in  her  bosom  and  carried 
home  to  licr  mother!     Brave  girl,  with  eccentric  tastes. 


The  excitement  in  California  relative  to  the  Frazer  River  gold 
mines  continues.  Three  thousand  persons  have  already  left  San 
Francisco  for  that  region. 

Tho  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette  says  there  are  four  sisters  in  that 
town,  weighing  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  ;  tho  shortest, 
being  six  feet  high,  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Horace  Mann,  president  of  Antioch  College,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  etliics  in  the  North  West- 
ern Christian  University  at  Indianapolis. 

The  total  shipments  of  grain  to  Chicago  this  season  amount  to 
810,197,818  bushels  which  is  an  excess  of  ."j, 700,000  more  than  tho 
entire  shipments  up  to  the  same  time  last  year. 

Albert  Myer,  a  young  convict  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  who 
murdered  another  convict,  Bartlett  Neville,  a  short  time  since,  is 
to  be  hanged  on  the  third  of  September  next. 

Abncr  Smith,  lately  postmaster  at  Northfield,  Boone  County, 
Indiana,  has  been  convicted  of  robbing  the  mails,  and  sentenced 
to  the  State  jirison  for  ten  years. 

What  a  world  of  truth  in  this  remark  of  Victor  Hugo's  :  "  There 
are  some  unfortunate  men  in  this  world.  Christopher  Columbus 
cannot  attach  his  name  to  his  discovery;  Guillotin  cannot  detach 
bis  from  bis  invention." 

Very  serious  depredations  were  committed  in  Cairo  during  tho 
late  high  water.  A  large  portion  of  the  town  was  stolen,  the 
depredators  pretending  to  mistake  it  for  drift-wood.  In  some  cases 
the  mistake  was  probably  an  honest  one. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen  brick 
or  stone,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  frame  buildings,  in 
all  four  liundrcd  and  ninety,  now  going  up  in  Milwaukie,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $1,100,000. 

The  California  mines  are  yielding  largely,  and  the  accounts 
from  every  section  are  highly  favorable.  The  agiicultural  pros- 
pects were  never  brighter,  and  full  harvests  were  confidently 
anticipated. 

At  Lower  Wakefield,  Pa.,  lately,  Mark  Healey,  who  was  using 
one  of  Ketchum's  mowers,  slipped  into  a  post-hole,  and  the  hor.ses 
drawing  the  mower  dose  to  him,  his  thighs  were  cut  through  to 
the  bono,  and  he  died  almost  immediately. 

Hcnlth-officer  Thompson,  of  New  York,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  yellow  fever  infection  may  bo  carried  in  steamers  from 
sickly  ports  by  means  of  their  coal.  He  bases  the  opinion  on  the 
experience  of  men  acquainted  with  tho  history  of  the  yellow  fever 
at  St.  Thomas. 

It  has  been  decided  in  tho  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  California, 
that  John  C.  Fremont  was  not  a  citizen  of  California  in  I^Iay, 
1850.  This  gives  to  Col.  Fremont  tho  right  to  sue  in  the  U.  S. 
Courts,  a  very  great  advantage  in  his  suit  to  drive  trespassers 
from  his  lands  in  Mariposa  County. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  says  that  a  Utah 
mail  parly  encountered  millions  of  butfalo,  blocking  up  the  high- 
way so  as  to  delay  the  mail,  feeding  upon  the  luxuriant  grasses  of 
tlie  plains,  while  tho  deer  and  antelope  wore  more  numerous  than 
ever  scon  before. 

Prof.  Morse  sailed  for  Europe,  with  his  family,  on  the  24th  ult., 
to  bo  absent  a  year  or  more.  The  professor  has  already  received 
the  first  installment  of  the  $80,000  presented  to  him  liy  the  Euro- 
pean governments  for  his  telegraphic  invention,  and  was  required 
by  ours  to  pay  a  dut}'  on  the  gold  in  which  it  was  paid. 

Madame  do  Wilhorst  has  failed  to  obtain  an  operatic  engage- 
ment in  Europe,  and  another  American  prima  donna.  Miss  Ward 
(Madame  Guerahella),  after  singing  at  two  or  three  concerts  in 
Paris,  and  giving  one  of  her  own,  became  discouraged  and  will 
shortly  return  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Collamer,  superintendent  of  the  Central  Road,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  sent  a  despatch  to  a  subordinate  in  Buffalo,  requesting  him 
to  send  down  four  leeches  for  his  wife,  who  had  a,  swelled  face. 
The  operator  took  the  word  leeches  and  made  it  coaches,  where- 
upon down  they  came  at  the  tail  of  the  next  passenger  train. 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel  says  the  court  of  Berlin  has  nearly 
accomplished  an  arrangement  between  Don  Pedro  and  tho  Pre- 
tender, Don  Miguel,  under  which  the  latter  renounces  all  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  on  condition  of  the  restoration  of  all  bis 
scqucsted  property  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  well-secured  annual 
pension. 

At  tlie  recent  annual  session  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Uni- 
versalists,  Mrs.  Lydia  A.Jenkins  received  a  letter  of  fellowship  as 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Her  husband  is  also  a  minister.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  woman  who  ever  received  a  letter  of  fel- 
lowslii])  from  any  ecclesiastic  body.  Rov.  Antoinette  Brown  was 
only  ordained  by  her  congregation. 

At  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  a  well  caved  in,  and  covered  with 
curbing  and  gravel  two  men,  named  Bush  and  Richmond,  thirty 
feet  from  the  surface.  They  were  thus  kept  down  thirty  hours, 
and  yet  were  got  out  safely,  after  a  hard  day  and  night's  work. 
At  least  a  thousand  people  congregated  about  the  spot,  and  sent 
up  a  loud  shout  when  the  men  were  rescued. 

An  English  paper  says  that  the  queen  has  long  entertained  an 
aversion  to  Buckingham  jialacc,  and  this  is  very  naturally  c.k- 
jilained  by  the  fact  lliat  it  is  infested  with  rats  and  other  vermin, 
making  it  little  better  than  a  sort  of  royal  "  Old  Town  House,'' 
and  quite  as  needful  of  fumigation.  Wo  suppose  surly  Jolin  Bull 
will  say  that  all  this  comes  of  the  visits  of  the  queen's  beggarly 
German  relations. 

In  Salem,  cold  water  being  scarce,  they  use  hot  water  from  the 
tanners'  tanks,  to  water  the  streets,  and  say  it  keeps  down  the 
dust  more  effectually.  Cold  water  is  apt  to  lay  on  the  surface  in 
liitle  puddles,  hut  liot  water  jiciietratcs  the  dust  and  wots  it  thor- 
ou'^bly  ijfilt  water  is  piefcriod  to  fresh,  as  it  crusts  the  surface 
of  the  dust  to  some  extent,  and  is  thus  more  serviceable  in  keeping 
it  down. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Banner  states  that  in  North  Turner, 
Me.,  dwells  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Caleb  House,  who 
is  now  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  He  was  the  first  settler  in  his 
])art  of  tlie  town,  and  is  the  jiarent  and  grand-parent  and  great- 
grandparcnt  of  numbers  of  descendants.  The  other  day,  being 
in  pursuit  of  a  little  juvenile  ixcrcaiiou,  ho  shouldered  his  axe, 
went  to  the  woods,  and  felled,  cut  and  corded  one  cord  of  hard 
wood.     This  wo  call  smart. 

Mazzini  has  undertaken  to  raise  a  new  loan  ;  this  time  the  bonds 
are  made  in  a  style  very  picturesque.  They  represent  two  armies 
in  battle  array,  a  cro.ss  mounted  by  a  crown  of  thorns  reposing  on 
a  cannon  and  a  coffin.  The  tricolor  and  a  royal  crown  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  at  the  bottom  is  seen  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  church. 
Two  women  in  white  robes,  and  a  steed  ready  to  be  ofi',  complete 
the  decoration.  The  funds  arc  to  remain  in  the  jiossession  of 
IMazzini,  who  i>romises  to  employ  them  in  the  cause  of  European 
lilicrtv. 


Santis  of  (Siova. 


....  There  is  always  need  of  a  man  to  go  higher  if  ho  has  the 
capacity  to  go. — Deccher. 

....  Nature  has  not  conferred  upon  us  a  responsible  existence, 
without  giving  us,  at  the  same  time,  the  strength,  rightly  exerted, 
to  perform  its  duties. — Bovee. 

Liberty  is  the  soul's  right  to  breathe,  and  when  it  cannot 

take  a  long  breath,  laws  arc  girded  too  tight.  Without  liberty 
man  is  in  a  syncope. — Beechfr. 

....  Out  upon  the  vile  and  sordid  matters  blighting  this  beau- 
tiful, this  liberal  world,  that  seU'promotion  should  ever  be  sought 
upon  the  coffin-plates  of  our  neighbors  ! — I>ourilas  Jcrruld. 

....  It  is  extraordinary  how  many  defects  we  can  discern  in 
a  friend  after  wo  have  quarrelled  with  him.  The  same  remark 
apiilics  to  a  woman  after  she  has  rejected  us. — Boree. 

....  A  charitable  untruth,  and  an  luicharitablo  truth,  an  unwise 
managing  of  truth  or  love,  are  all  to  be  <arefully  avoided  of  him 
that  would  go  with  a  right  foot  in  the  narrow  way. — Bishop  Hall. 

....  No  man  can  tell  whether  be  is  rich  or  poor  by  turning  to 
his  ledger.  It  is  the  heart  that  makes  a  man  rich.  He  is  rich  or 
poor,  neiording  to  what  he  is,  not  according  tow-bat  helms. — 
Beecher. 

....  As  we  ascend  in  society,  like  those  who  climb  a  mountain, 
we  shall  find  that  the  line  of  jicrpetual  congelation  commences  with 
the  higher  circles,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  grand  lumi- 
nary the  court,  the  more  frigidity  and  apathy  we  shall  experience. — 
Lacon. 

....  Strong  and  sharp  as  our  wit  may  be,  it  is  not  so  strong  as 
the  memory  of  fools,  nor  so  keen  as  their  resentment ;  he  that  has 
not  the  strength  of  mind  to  forgive,  is  by  no  means  weak  enough 
to  forget ;  and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  do  a  cruel  thing,  than  to 
say  a  severe  one. —  Cotton. 

....  When  young,  wo  trust  ourselves  too  much,  and  we  tnist 
others  too  little  when  old.  Rashness  is  the  error  of  youth,  timid 
caution  of  age.  Manhood  is  the  isthmus  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  the  ripe,  the  fertile  season  of  action,  when  alone  we  can 
hope  to  find  the  head  to  contrive,  united  with  the  hand  to 
execute. — Lacon. 


Jofeer's  13utJset. 


Scholar — A  diver  for  pearls,  who  generally  loses  his  breath 
before  he  gathers  much  treasure. 

A  lady  who  was  a  strict  observer  of  etiquette,  being  unable  to 
go  to  church  one  Sunday,  sent  her  card. 

"  Cuffy,  why  don't  you  kick  that  dog  V  "  What  am  do  use  ob 
kickin'  ebery  cur  what  snarls  at  you  t  Don't  you  know  dat  am 
do  way  he  wants  you  to  bring  him  into  notice?" 

It  is  in  vain  to  stick  your  finger  in  the  water,  and,  pulling  it 
out,  look  for  tho  hole  ;  and  equally  vain  to  suppose  that,  however 
large  a  space  you  may  occupy,  tlic  world  will  miss  you  when  you 
die. 

A  poor  actor,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  was  entering  a  pawn- 
broker's office,  when  he  encountered  a  friend,  who  inquired  what 
ho  was  going  to  do  ?  "  Only  going  to  '  spout '  Shakspcarc,"  was 
tho  reply. 

An  Irishman  in  Chicago  has  just  discovered  a  substitute  for 
potatoes.  It  consists  of  pork  and  cabbage.  He  says  that  he  has 
tried  various  other  things,  but  this  is  the  only  "  substitute  "  he'd 
like  to  warrant. 

"  Will  you  have  it  rare,  or  well  done  ">"  said  a  landlord  to  an 
Irishman,  a  few  days  ago,  as  he  was  cutting  a  piece  of  roast  beef. 
"  I  love  it  well  done  iver  since  I  am  in  this  counthry,  for  it  was 
rare  enough  we  used  to  ate  in  Ireland." 

A  gentleman  who  was  rather  impatient  at  tabic,  declared  that  he 
wished  he  could  manage  without  servants ;  they  were  greater  plague 
than  profit.  "Why  not  have  a  dumb  waiter?"  suggested  a 
friend.  "  O,  no,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  have  tried  them  ;  they 
wont  answer." 

During  the  examination  of  a  witness  as  to  the  locality  of  tho 
stairs  in  a  house,  the  counsel  asked  him,  "  Which  way  did  tho 
st.iirs  run?"  The  witness,  a  noted  wag,  replied  that,  "  One  way 
they  ran  up  stairs,  but  the  other  way  they  ran  down  stairs."  Tho 
learned  counsel  winked  his  eyes,  and  then  took  a  look  at  the 
ceiling. 

Epitaph  on  a  Woman  struck  by  Lightning. 

She  died  of  thunder  sent  from  heaven. 
In  1777. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


HONG    KONG    RACES,    CHINA, 


THE   START    OF   THE   CELESTIALS. 


HONG  KONG  RACES. 

Whcrerer  Englishmen  obtain  even  a  local  and  temporary  foot- 
ing, there  they  are  sure  to  establish  the  national  sport  of  horse- 
racing.  It  follows  their  flag  and  drum-beat  throughout  the  world. 
At  Hong  Kong  thej'  have  some  excellent  racing,  hut  the  most 
amusing  feature  of  the  sport  is  witnessed  on  those  days  when  the 
Celestials  take  part  in  the  exhibition.  The  two  views  on  this  page 
will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  lively  idea  of  what  transpires  on 
these  occasions.  One  of  them  shows  the  "shilling  stand,"  where 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Oriental  features  and  costumes  are  pleasantly 
and  strikingly  contrasted.  There  we  behold  the  English  Jack 
tar,  the  British  officer,  the  Yankee  with  his  cigar,  and  note-book 
under  his  arm,  John  Chinaman  and  "Jenny  Chinawoman,"  all 
intent  upon  the  sport.  And  surely  the  Chinese  in  the  scrub-race 
depicted  in  the  other  engraving,  furnish  food  for  Inextinguishable 
laughter.  Such  equestrianism,  such  ground  and  lofty  tumbling, 
cannot  be  seen  in  any  ring,  or  on  any  track  in  the  world.  Only 
such  a  combination  of  circus  clowns  as  no  money  could  command, 
could  hope  to  imitate  the  spectators.  The  spring  is  the  season 
when  these  entertainments  flourish.  A  correspondent  writing 
from  Hong  Kong,  says  that "  the  race-course  is  in  '  Happy  Valley,' 
a  lovely  spot  indeed,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Vic- 
toria, and  the  last  resting-place  of  those  who  die  licrc.  The  burial- 
ground  is  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lofty  grassy  hills  which  form 
this  valley;  there  are,  in  fact,  three  places  of  interment — one  for 
the  Protestants,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  the 
Parsees.     Just  opposite  to  these  were  the   stands  and  stables  ; 


whilst  the  flat  plain  was  studded  with  all  manner  of  nations — 
English,  Americans,  French,  Malays,  East  Indians,  Manilla  In- 
dians, blue-jackets,  marines,  and  Celestials.  Umbrellas  were  in 
such  abundance  that,  seen  from  a  height,  one  would  fancy  the 
place  was  filled  with  animated  mushrooms,  or,  from  their  various 
colors,  rather  toadstools.  The  races  began  in  the  afternoon,  and 
aflTorded  great  pleasure.  The  Chinese  are  as  much  excited  as  the 
English,  and  bet  with  much  ardor.  The  Celestial  fair  ones  came 
out  in  full  force,  dressed  with  great  taste  and  neatness.  The 
crowd  differed  from  a  race  one  in  England  in  many  respects,  but 
first  and  foremost  in  the  total  absence  of  intoxication  and  in  its 
quiet  conduct.  There  was  a  grand  stand,  filled  with  swells  and 
crinoline,  but  the  native  ones  afford  more  scope  for  the  pencil. 
The  races  lasted  three  days ;  but  the  last  one  deserves  particular 
mention,  as  the  Celestials  had  a  race  themselves  on  native  ponies. 
Thirteen  started,  and  four  or  five  of  the  riders  fell  off"  the  first  go  ; 
the  merriment  of  the  spectators  baffles  all  description  ;  however, 
the  dismounted  cavaliers  showed  great  pluck  and  got  up,  grinning, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  four  of  them  kept  well  together,  and 
a  lucky  fellow  came  in  in  gallant  style,  amid  great  applause  ;  but 
some  of  the  others  were  nowhere,  and  many  of  the  quadrupeds 
came  in  without  riders,  seemingly  enjoying  the  fun  as  mucli  as 
anybody  else.  A  good  race  finished  the  sport,  and  Hong  Kong 
went  to  dinner,  and  was  merry."  Another  writer,  describing  the 
spring  races,  says  : — "  The  Englishman's  holiday  followed.  If 
any  one  is  desirous  of  seeing  good,  steady,  old-fashioned  racing, 
where  there  are  no  crosses,  and  where  every  horse  is  started  and 


ridden  to  win,  ho  must  go  to  Hong  Kong.  A  Londoner  cannot 
conceive  the  excitement  caused  in  this  little  distant  island  by  the 
race  week.  It  is  the  single  holiday  of  the  merchants.  They  spend 
weighty  sums  in  importing  horses  from  all  parts  and  training  them 
for  the  contest.  We  may  smile  at  this  truly  English  mania  strug- 
gling against  strong  discouragement,  but  the  means  of  amusement 
are  not  numerous  at  Hong  Kong.  When  we  first  sec  the  race- 
course in  the  '  Happy  Valley,'  we  are  half  tempted  to  declare  that 
it  is  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  whole  world.  The  scenery, 
however,  must  not  distract  our  attention  while  Snowdrop  is  mak- 
ing the  running.  The  grand  stand,  the  booths,  the  stables,  and 
all  the  properties  of  the  turf,  by  no  means  forgetting  the  luncheons 
and  champagne,  arc  all  in  first  rate  order.  The  mile  and  a  half 
of  road  between  the  '  Happy  Valley '  and  the  city  of  Victoria 
is  at  the  proper  time  crowded  with  vehicles  and  horsemen  and 
pedestrians,  and  sometimes  the  pace  is  rapid,  and  sometimes  one 
of  the  party  blow.*  a  horn.  The  Wong-nei-chong  stakes  are  of 
foreign  sound,  but  also  are  the  Cesarowitch.  Six  Arabs  come 
forth  to  dispute  the  Canton  cup,  the  most  important  of  the  six 
races  of  the  first  day ;  if  the  pace  is  not  very  fleet,  the  contest  is 
severe  and  the  run  honest.  Enthusia.sts  from  Shanghai  sometimes 
come  down  and  win  away  the  honors  from  the  great  stables  of 
Victoria ;  the  Capulets  and  Montagus  of  China  meet  here  in 
friendly  emulation,  and  '  Sir  Michael '  and  '  Snowdon  '  arc  im- 
portant champions.  So  are  the  gentlemen  jocks,  who,  principally 
supplied  by  her  m.ijesty's  army  and  navy,  seem  wonderfully  bril- 
liant to  the  clustering  thousands  of  Chinese. 
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PORT  KENT,  NEW  YORK. 

"We  present  our  readers  this  week  with  another  of  those  pleasing 
views  of  rural  srcncrv  in  Nortlicrn  New  York  which  have  obtained 
sueh  celebrity  for  our  paper,  from  the  accuracy  of  their  delineation 
and  the  interest  of  their  subjects.  They  were  drawn  expressly  for 
U8  by  Mr.  Kilbum,  of  this  city.  The  viUaRO  of  Port  Kent  is  situ- 
ated on  elevated  ground,  on  the  western  or  New  York  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  commands  a  mafjnificent  view  of  that  beautiful 
sheet  of  water.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Burlington,  on  the  Vermont 
shore,  which  is  about  ten  miles  distant  across  tlio  water.  The 
lake  is  132  miles  long,  and  in  its  southern  part  is  generally  nar- 
row. From  Whitehall  to  the  south  part  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  about 
twenty  miles,  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  though  in 
one  place  it  is  contracted  to  80  and  in  another  to  40  rods.  The 
widest  part  of  the  lake  unobstructed  by  islands  is  that  seen  in  our 
view,  it  being  at  this  point  about  ten  miles  broad,  and  hits  a  depth 
varying  from  5i  to  282  feet.  Still  further  north,  it  encloses  seve- 
ral largo  islands,  and  is  about  fourteen  miles  wide.  Its  outlet  is 
the  Sorel  River,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  4.5  miles  below 
Montreal.  The  lake  is  connected  to  the  southward  with  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Hud.son  River  by  the  Champlain  Canal  63 
mile«  long.  No  part  of  the  Union  presents  finer  scenery  than 
this  lake  and  its  vicinity.  The  large  and  picturesque  sheet  of 
water,  with  its  romantic  shores  and  the  grand  mountains  which 
form  a  background  to  the  view  in  almost  every  direction,  present 
beautiful  scenes,  which  always  make  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  memory.  Standing  on  the  high  land  near  the  foreground  of 
our  view,  the  lake  and  surrounding  landscape  is  spread  out  before 
the  spectator  in  all  the  charm  and  majesty  of  nature.  At  the 
right,  beyond  the  church  and  academy,  is  seen  Tromhlea  Point,  a 
bold  headland,  extending  out  into  the  lake,  and  protecting  the 
harbor  from  llio  southern  winds.     This  point  is  the  north-eastern 


extremity  of  the  Adirondack  range  of  mountains.  Immediately 
beyond  the  point,  and  beyond  the  lake,  is  seen  the  lofty  Green 
Mountain  range  in  Vermont ;  and  standing  out  in  bold  relief  in 
our  view,  is  the  Camel's  Rump  Mountain,  one  of  the  peaks  of  tlic 
Green  Mountain  chain.  To  tlie  left,  Burlington  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. By  turning  round,  and  looking  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  our  sketch,  the  spectator  has  a  view  of  the  noble  Adirondack 
peaks,  and  the  splendid  table  lands,  and  extensive  and  liighly  cul- 
tivated farms  of  Clinton  county.  Now  York.  Altogctlicr  the 
scene  from  Port  Kent  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  loveliness.  This 
place  is  the  principal  port  for  the  Adirondack  region,  and  great 
quantities  of  lumber  and  iron  .ire  shipped  here  for  their  destination 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Iron  ore  from  other  parts  of  the 
lake  is  brought  here  by  vessels,  and  is  carried  hence  to  Kcesvillo 
on  the  Ausable  River,  and  other  towns  above,  where  it  is  manu- 
factured into  hardware  and  other  utensils,  which  arc  again  brought 
to  Port  Kent,  and  shipped  to  a  market.  Port  Kent  is  connected 
with  Burlington  by  several  lines  of  ferry-boats,  among  which  is 
the  splendid  steamer  Montreal,  commanded  by  the  attentive  and 
popular  Captain  Lott  Chamberlain.  Passengers  destined  for  a 
sojourn  in  the  Adirondack  region  debark  here  and  take  stages  for 
the  interior.  In  no  part  of  the  Union  are  the  steamboats  finer, 
more  commodious,  or  better  managed,  than  upon  Lake  Champlain. 
The  care  and  attention  of  the  ofKccrs  is  worthy  the  highest  praise  ; 
everything  is  done  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  passengers, 
and  accidents  arc  so  well  guarded  against,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  occur.  Our  readers  cannot  better  spend  the 
warm  season  than  by  taking  a  trip  upon  this  lake,  and  luxuriating 
in  the  pure  air  and  glorious  scenery  of  this  beautiful  region.  Wc 
shall  present  our  patrons  in  future  numbers  with  many  more  views 
hereabout,  the  material  for  the  artist  having  been  so  lavishly  fur- 
nished by  nature  that  it  can  scarcely  be  exhausted.     Lake  Cham- 


plain lies  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and 
extends  from  Whitehall,  in  the  former  State,  in  about  43°  30' 
north  latitude  to  45°  6'  north  latitude,  a  few  miles  across  the 
southern  boundary  of  Canada.  Its  coast  line,  including  all  the 
windings — and  it  is  very  irregular, — is  estimated  at  280  miles. 
The  principal  streams  flowing  into  it  are  the  Saranac,  Chazy,  Au- 
sable, Misisquoi  and  Winooski,  the  outlet  of  Lakes  George  and 
Wood,  and  other  creeks.  Its  principal  outlet  is  the  Sorelle  or 
Richelieu  River,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
about  fifty  miles  below  Montreal.  It  contains  many  islands,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  North  and  South  Hero,  La  Mottc  and 
Schuyler.  The  Vermont  shores  of  this  lake  are  generally  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated,  while  those  of  New  York  are  wild,  rocky 
and  barren,  rising  into  vast  mountains,  interspersed  with  lakes, 
but  containing  few  or  no  bottom  lands.  In  favorable  weather, 
Lake  Champlain  presents  to  the  traveller,  as  we  have  heretofore 
remarked,  views  of  surpassing  beauty  and  magnificence,  the  bold 
mountain  peaks  of  the  Adirondack  and  Green  Mountain  chains 
being  contrasted  with  and  reflected  in  the  calm  mirror  of  the 
matchless  lake,  as  it  is  ploughed  by  the  noble  steamers  which  tra- 
verse it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Perhaps  to  this  region, 
more  than  to  that  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
belongs  the  name  of  the  Switzerland  of  America.  Indeed,  one 
might  almost,  at  times,  fancy  he  was  floating  on  the  bosom  of 
Lake  Geneva,  and  looking  to  the  Alps.  The  waters  abound  with 
salmon,  trout,  pickerel,  and  other  fish.  Lake  Champlain  affords 
excellent  commercial  facilities.  By  means  of  the  Chambly  Canal 
and  Sorrelle  River  improvements,  a  free  navigation  has  been 
opened,  both  with  the  great  lakes  and  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Champlain  Canal,  by  connecting  it 
with  the  Hudson  River  .ind  Erie  Canal,  secures  an  unbroken  water 
connection  with  New  York  city  and  the  principal  interior  towns. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


THE 


DEMON  OF  THE  HEART. 


BY   HENDRIK    COWSCIENCB. 


[COITTISUED.] 

CHAPTER  X. 

MoNCK  pretended  to  take  no  further  notice  of  this  revelation. 
Ho  tooli  Margaret's  hand,  pressed  it  aifectionatcly,  and  said  : 

"  Now  jou  see  clearly,  dear  Margaret,  that  you  are  mistaken  as 
to  my  intentions,  and  that  I  rather  deserve  your  gratitude.  Heneo- 
forward  be  quite  easy,  and  don't  listen  to  the  gossip  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  possible — I  don't  think  it  will  bo  so,  but  necessity 
may  drive  me  to  it — that  I  shall  have  to  pretend  to  be  preparing 
for  my  marriage  with  Laura.  But  don't  let  it  trouble  you  ;  you 
alone,  Margaret,  shall  bo  my  wife.  I  have  promised  you,  and  it 
shall  be.  Jleanwhile,  you  can  do  just  what  you  like  hero.  If  you 
want  gold,  speak.  What  more  can  you  want?  Only  leave  mo 
alone ;  I  will  outwit  our  enemies.  In  two  or  three  months  you 
shall  bo  Madame  Monck.  Now  are  you  pleased  ?  Docs  that 
satisfy  you  f" 

Margaret  looked  steadfastly  at  him,  but  ho  bore  her  penetrating 
gaze  without  quailing,  or  evincing  the  slightest  uneasiness. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  cheating  me  again  1"  she  asked. 

"Always  the  same  miserable  suspicions  1  If  I  had  any  affec- 
tion for  Laura  Kemenaer,  should  I  desire  her  death,  think  you  1" 

"  Well,  bo  it  so  ;  I  am  a  good  easy  soul  whom  anybody  can 
deceive ;  but,  Monck,  you  shall  rue  the  day  if  ever  you  play  the 
rogue  with  me.     Take  care ;  you  know  what  I  can  do." 

"  If  I  am  not  speaking  the  simple  truth,  you  may  avenge  your- 
self how  and  when  you  like.  I  shall  have  deserved  it.  But  I 
feel  no  alarm  about  it,  for  I  am  not  likely  to  give  you  any  reason 
to  seek  revenge.  Trust  in  me,  and  keep  a  good  heart,  dear  friend ; 
your  apprehensions  will  not  last  long.  There  is  my  hand  on  our 
speedy  marriage.  And  now  be  good  enough  to  leave  me  alone  a 
little  while  ;  I  hare  some  important  letters  to  write.  This  Ber- 
thold  will  drive  me  mad  ;  I  can  scarcely  collect  ray  thoughts. 
Margaret,  if  the  gentleman  comes  who  was  here  yesterday,  receive 
him  with  civility,  and  bring  him  in  to  me  at  once." 

"  Which  gentleman  ?     The  one  with  the  spectacles  f" 

"No  ;  ho  will  not  come  to-day.     The  other." 

"  Ha !  the  ono  with  a  greasy  neckerchief  and  battered  hat  1 
He  wants  to  borrow  money,  I  suppose.  He  doesn't  seem  worth 
much,  Monck." 

"  You  are  mistaken  about  him.  He  does  not  como  to  borrow 
money,  but  I  want  him  to  wreak  my  whole  vengeance  on  Ber- 
thold.     Now  do  what  I  have  asked." 

Margaret  left  the  office.  No  sooner  had  she  closed  the  door, 
than  Monck  stamped  his  foot  furiously,  rushed  frantically  about 
the  room,  and  muttered  to  himself: 

"  The  wretch  !  She  worries  me  to  death  with  her  absurd  folly. 
Monck,  the  wealthy  Monck,  to  marry  a  stupid  old  servant,  ugly 
as  sin,  and  without  a  penny !  Suppose  I  offer  her  five  or  six 
thousand  francs  1  I  dare  say  she  would  gladly  accept  them  and 
release  me  from  my  engagement.  But  then  I  should  have  no 
hold  on  her ;  she  would  gossip  about  the  will,  and  perhaps  say 
something  which  would  make  people  suspect  me.  No  ;  as  long 
as  she  eats  her  bread  from  my  hands,  I  can  coerce  her.  I  must 
pretend,  and  coax  her,  until  Laura  becomes  my  wife.  If  Marga- 
ret will  not  yield  to  circumstances,  well,  she  must  bo  off.  But 
my  fears  arc  needless ;  she  believes  everything  I  say  to  her. 
Would  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  but  Margaret's  distrust !" 

He  sat  down  again  at  his  desk,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"Not  a  moment's  longer  delay.  Father  and  daughter  do  all 
they  can  to  gain  time  ;  they  have  hope  still.  Mischief  is  brewing. 
Berthold  and  she  understand  one  another  ;  she  pretends  to  be  sick 
in  order  to  put  off  the  wedding.  Thrice  already  has  she  seemed 
to  be  recovering,  but  the  moment  I  speak  of  man'iagc,  she  becomes 
worse  again.  She  wont  cat ;  she  is  resolved  to  elude  me  by 
dying.  Suppose  she  did  ?  She  is  civil,  but  'tis  only  in  appear- 
ance. Her  eyes  show  that  she  regards  me  as  her  executioner. 
How  she  must  hate  and  despise  me  !  Months  and  months  of  icy, 
freezing  contempt.  But  I  will  have  my  revenge  ;  if  she  drops 
down  dead  at  the  altar,  she  shall  be  my  wife.  And  I  will  hurry 
it  on  ;  I  will  demand  it  at  once  ;  I  will  be  implacable  and  unbend- 
ing. I  know  what  inspires  her  with  such  hatred.  Bcrthold's 
fame  blinds  her  eyes.  Ila,  ha,  that  fame  shall  vanish  like  smoke. 
We  will  see  whether  Laura  will  cling  to  him  whon  scorn  and  con- 
tempt are  his  portion,  when  he  is  avoided  as  an  idle,  base,  disre- 
putable man." 

He  raised  a  journal  which  lay  open  beside  him,  and  read  with 
feverish  joy : 

"The  lovers  of  our  country's  literature  received  with  gratitude 
Berthold  llobyn's  first  volume,  because  they  discerned  in  it,  as 
thcv  thought,  some  indications  of  talent.  His  second  vohinic. 
'  Grief  and  Hope,'  has  dispelled  the  illusion.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  absurilities  ;  no  sense,  bad  taste,  wretched  verse.  His 
tirades  against  the  wealthy  are  odious  as  well  as  stupid.  We  arc 
sorry  to  Iciirn  that  the  writer  is  an  ungrateful  person,  and  has 
broken  the  heart  of  bis  bcncfictor.  What  truth  there  is  in  this 
rumor  we  know  not,  but  one  thing  is  clear — this  volume  shows  us 
a  heart  overflowing  with  gall  and  bitterness,  instead  of  the 
assumed  simplicity  and  innocence  which  characterized  his  first 
verses. " 

Monck  laid  down  the  journal,  and  said  : 

"  What  will  Laura  say  when  she  reads  that  ?  That  will  do  for 
a  bc;;inning  ;  but  wo  must  go  on,  go  on  till  Berthold  is  crushed 


beneath  universal  contempt,  and  dies  of  impotent  rage.  Art 
against  gold,  eh  ?  'Tis  a  child  pitted  against  a  giant.  If  my 
scribe  would  only  come  now !  I  have  been  waiting  for  him  these 
two  hours.  Ho  will  introduce  other  writers  to  rac.  Other  poets 
will  bo  jealous  of  Berthold,  too ;  they  will  be  apt  and  willing 
tools.  It  will  cost  mo  a  good  round  sum,  however.  Why  does 
not  tho  rascal  come?  I  was  going  to  consult  him  whether  the 
time  is  not  come  for  an  article  lamenting  Bcrthold's  penchant  for 
drink.  He  drinks  !  All  the  street  slanderers  are  helping  me  on 
to  my  goal.  He  drinks  !  First  his  works,  then  his  past  life,  his 
tendencies,  his  drunkenness  !  That  is  his  coup  de  grace  1  Come, 
I  must  go  and  look  up  my  scribe;  it  will  give  mo  a  little  distrac- 
tion, and  help  to  cool  my  burning  brain." 

And  with  these  words  he  seized  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 


MjTihccr  Kemenaer  was  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  a  long 
avenue  in  his  garden.  His  head  drooped  down  on  his  breast,  and 
his  eyes  were  bent  vacantly  on  the  ground.  His  countenance 
boro  traces  of  long  suffering  ;  numerous  and  deep  were  the  lines 
of  care  on  his  forehead ;  his  eyebrows  were  drawn  convulsively 
together  ;  he  had  fallen  away  greatly,  and  seemed  to  be  at  least 
ten  years  older. 

All  along  the  path  he  was  pacing,  the  latest  flowers  of  tho  year 
were  in  full  blossom.  Tho  dahlia  spread  its  thousand  tints  over 
tho  garden,  the  sunflower  turned  its  magnificent  orb  to  the  sun  ; 
all  around  was  crowded  with  many-hued  magnificence.  On  some 
of  the  trees  the  foliage  had  begun  to  assume  a  thousand  lovely 
hues,  as  though  before  their  decay  tho  leaves  were  putting  forth 
all  their  strength  to  fascinate  the  eye  of  man.  The  sun  was  still 
warm,  and  filled  the  autumn  air  with  glorious  light.  And  indeed 
nature  is  pre-eminently  fair  and  enchanting  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
To  him  who  is  at  peace  with  God,  and  with  his  own  heart,  it  is  a 
fount  of  touching  delight  and  of  deepest  emotion. 

Mynheer  Kemenaer  was  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  indiffer- 
ent to  everything  around  him,  insensible  to  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  sun  ;  he  walked  steadily  on,  with  a  discontented  frown  upon 
his  countenance.  Still,  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  the  tumult 
and  strife  within,  until,  on  turning  a  corner,  he  raised  his  eyes,  as 
if  ho  expected  to  see  something  in  that  direction.  He  stood  still 
there,  and  pronounced  unconsciously  his  daughter's  name.  He 
then  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said  : 

"  O  my  God,  is  there  no  mercy  with  thee  for  my  poor  Lanra  ■? 
Must  she  really  be  sacrified  in  propitiation  for  my  sin  1  Is  the 
decree  inexorable  ?  Strike  me  in  thy  righteous  indignation,  but 
spare  my  only  child  !" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  seemed  stunned  by  the 
awfulness  of  the  blow.  When  he  again  looked  up,  his  features 
wore  an  expression  of  bitter  scorn,  and  he  resumed  his  languid 
walk. 

"It  is  done;  no  more  hope  I  I  have  worshiped  gold,  I  have 
served  the  demon  of  gold ;  it  has  been  to  mo  as  an  idol.  And  the 
Lord  has  made  use  of  gold  to  punish  me.  Laura,  poor  lamb  ! 
must  go  in  a  few  days  a  living  sacrifice  to  the  altar.  I,  her  father, 
I  am  the  executioner  who  deals  the  fatal  blow.  To-morrow  tho 
civil  contract !  To-morrow  !  Yes,  yes  ;  pretend  to  he  calm  and 
at  case.  Tell  your  daughter  she  is  deceiving  herself,  that  she  will 
be  happy  with  that  hideous  rascal.     Accursed  mockery !" 

As  ho  came  near  the  seat  on  which  his  daughter  was  sitting,  ho 
strove  to  assume  an  air  of  confidence  and  hope.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  There  lingered  in  every  tone  of  his  voice,  on  every  line  of 
his  face,  in  his  very  smile,  a  something  which  spoke  of  bitter, 
hopeless  despair. 

Laura  did  not  notice  her  father  until  he  was  close  to  her ;  she 
then  looked  sorrowfully  at  him,  and  murmured  a  quiet,  plaintive 
greeting.  Ho  sat  down  on  tho  seat  by  her  side,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his  ;  and  thus  they  sat,  silent  and  embarrassed,  as  if 
neither  had  anything  more  to  say  to  the  other.  Poor  Laura  was 
pale  and  thin,  but  her  fair  forehead  and  her  transparent  face  wore 
that  pensive,  fascinating  beauty  which  we  remark  in  those  who 
arc  slowly  passing  away  from  life.  Her  father  and  she  looked 
like  two  inmates  of  an  hospital,  who  had  left  their  beds  of  sick- 
ness to  take  one  last  look  at  the  blue  heavens. 

Mynheer  Kemenaer  was  tho  first  to  break  tho  painful  silence. 
He  asked,  affectionately : 

"Laura,  my  poor  child,  how  are  yon  this  morning  ?  Still  de- 
jected ?  Your  hand  shakes  ;  your  whole  body  shudders.  Alas  ! 
has  the  fever  returned  V 

"  No,  father ;  the  fever  has  left  mo." 

"  Why  then  this  terrible  agitation  ?" 

"  Nothing,  father ;  a  dream  I  had  last  night — a  frightful  omen  ; 
my  nerves  thrill  yet  with  tho  horror  it  gave  me.  But  it  will  soon 
pass  away  ;  I  feel  better  already." 

"Poor  Laura!  you  trifle  with  your  agony.  Is  not  tho  reality 
bad  enough,  that  you  seek  to  feed  your  sorrow  with  the  dark,  false 
images  of  your  fancy?" 

"  False  images  !  O,  dear  father,  were  you  speaking  truly  when 
you  said  that?  No,  no  ;  my  dream  was  not  false.  It  was  tho 
chilling,  agonizing  presentiment  of  tho  lot  that  awaits  me." 

"  Now,  Laura,  toll  me  what  your  morbid  fancy  pictured  to  itself 
You  will  see  how  wrong  you  are  in  allowing  yourself  to  be  agita- 
ted by  phantoms  of  the  night." 

"  The  recital  would  grieve  you  too  deeply,  father." 

"  No,  no.  But  anyhow,  pour  out  your  griefs,  my  child,  into 
your  father's  heart ;  it  will  relieve  you,  Laura." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know  all.  This  night  jnst  past  some- 
thing strange  occurred  to  me.  My  spirit  seemed  to  leave  tho 
body,  and,  freed  from  the  constraint  of  matter,  was  strong  to  look 
into  the  furthest  future,  and  to  see  wl-  U  wtU  become  of  your  poor 
Laura.  I  was  standing  before  tho  ultar ;  in  the  bridal  wreath 
were  woven  thorns  which  pierced  nic;  the  blood  trickled  slowly 


down  my  cheeks.  I  felt  tho  wedding-ring  burning,  burning  my 
finger  to  the  bone.  The  fatal  word  passed  my  lips ;  I  promised 
love — love  and  obedience.  I  was  married — a  victim  and  a  slave. 
Your  last  kiss,  father,  was  imprinted  on  my  forehead  ;  I  was  taken 
from  you,  and  led  away  to  a  gloomy  dwelling.  For  a  long,  long 
time,  scornful  songs  and  triumphant  rejoicings  echoed  in  my  ears. 
At  length  came  the  night ;  all  was  still  as  the  grave.  I  was  alone 
with  my  bridegroom.  Suddenly  his  countenance,  his  whole  body 
underwent  a  change.  Before  me  grinned  a  hideous  demon,  a 
spirit  from  hell ;  his  hair  stood  up,  his  teeth  chattered,  his  eyes 
glowed  with  keen  firo.  No  one  conid  hear  me  ;  no  one  could 
bring  me  aid.  I  fell  on  my  knees ;  I  besought  him  to  spare  mo ; 
but  ho  grasped  my  hand,  uttered  a  frightful  howl,  and  dragged 
me  to  tho  brink  of  a  precipice.  I  sprang  back,  and  broke  loose 
from  the  enemy  of  God  ;  my  despairing  cry  was  flung  back  from 
the  arched  roof;  I  ran  round,  I  screamed,  but  nothing  availed  to 
bring  me  help.  The  ruthless  fiend  seized  mo  again  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  me  again  to  the  gulf  which  was  destined  to  be  my 
grave.  ' Mercy,  mercy !  what  do  you  want  with  me?'  was  tho 
cry  which  rose  from  my  agonized  heart.  '  Mine,  mine  !'  he  howled 
in  my  ear;  'mine  forever,  forever!'  Then  my  spirit  returned 
again  into  my  body.  I  awoke ;  ray  face  was  still  bedewed  with 
the  sweat  of  anguish,  and  I  shook  as  from  the  paroxysm  of  a 
burning  fever.     Is  that  a  false  image,  father  ?" 

Kemenaer  made  no  reply,  but  wiped  away  a  tear  from  his  eyes, 
while  Laura  sat  looking  pensively  on  the  ground  ;  and  for  some 
time  there  reigned  a  solemn  silence  far  more  expressive  than  any 
words  would  have  been. 

The  maiden  raised  her  head  at  length,  and  said  : 

"And  is  there  then  no  hope  now,  father  ?  Must  this  hand  sign 
the  fatal  contract  to-morrow  ?  Will  my  awful  dream  become  a 
reality  within  a  few  days  ?" 

"  I  have  tried  every  means,"  answered  Kemenaer.  "  I  have 
wept  before  him,  implored  hira,  offered  him  my  whole  fortune  as 
the  ransom  of  my  honor  and  of  you.  He  is  absolutely  implaca- 
ble. Laui-a,  my  dear  Laura,  accept  your  lot  with  resignation,  for 
your  poor  father's  sake." 

"  I  am  ready.  The  future  appals  me  unutterably,  but  I  have 
submitted  myself  to  it.  Do  not  fear,  father ;  on  the  appointed 
day  I  shall  accept  Monck's  hand  with  fortitude,  for  beyond  this 
dread  eclipse  I  see  one  solitary  star." 

"Always  these  thoughts  of  gloom,  Laura.  Yon  will  die ;  yoa 
invite,  you  welcome  death ;  but  do  you  think  of  mo  ?  Alas, 
Lanra !  I  should  be  alone  in  the  world — alone  with  the  intolerable 
conviction  that  I  had  laid  you,  my  precious  child,  yon,  so  pure 
and  innocent,  in  your  grave.  Be  more  reasonable.  It  is  indeed, 
in  all  probability,  a  misfortune  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  whom 
no  one  can  love ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  fearful  as  your  dis- 
tempered imagination  suggests.  How  many  marriages  are  there 
celebrated  every  year  in  this  city,  simply  on  grounds  of  interest,  of 
covetousness,  of  pride  I  Gold  has  obtained  such  universal  sove- 
reignty over  men's  hearts,  that  nobody  ever  marries  for  love, 
except,  perhaps,  small  tradespeople  and  peasants.  And  yet  tho 
rich  do  not  seem  so  very  unhappy  in  their  marriages." 

"But  who  has  ever  told  you  how  much  grief,  and  contention, 
and  hatred  may  dwell  in  a  household  nnperceived  from  without  ? 
Do  we  not  hear  from  time  to  time  some  dreary  cry  from  tho 
palace  of  the  rich  which  tells  us  that  a  chain  has  been  snapped?" 

Kemenaer  grew  pale  at  these  words,  but,  controlling  his  emo- 
tion, he  continued,  with  apparent  calmness  : 

"  Yes,  ono  single  exception  in  a  hundred  thousand  cases,  which 
people  notice  because  woe  has  stricken  some  noble  or  rich  person. 
You  must  not  argue  thus,  Laura.  The  feeling  which  some  call 
love  will  probably  never  exist  between  you  and  Monck.  It  is 
something  which  people  cannot  command  at  will ;  but  with  a  lit- 
tle effort  on  your  part,  there  may  bo  a  quiet,  gentle  feeling  in  its 
place,  a  mutual  esteem — " 

"  Esteem  !"  exclaimed  Laura,  raising  her  hands  in  the  extremi- 
ty of  her  surprise.  "  Esteem  for  my  father's  enemy,  for  the  ene- 
my, the  spoiler  of —  Can  a  person  divide  his  soul  into  two  parts  1 
Can  one  detest  and  esteem  at  tho  same  time?" 

"  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  that,  Laura  ;  you  mistake  my  meaning. 
Suppose  that  you  accept  your  lot  with  resignation,  seeing  that  it 
is  impossible  to  evade  it,  could  you  find  no  consolation  in  tho 
worldly  wealth  which  would  bo  at  your  disposal  >  There  are 
multitudes  who  would  crush  down  all  love  within  their  hearts,  if 
they  could  only  outshine  others  as  you  will.  Your  lot  would 
make  many,  many  a  maiden  envious;  for  your  every  wish  will  ke 
accomplished.  You  will  have  a  large  and  beautiful  country-honso 
for  the  summer,  servants  without  end,  glittering  jewels,  gay 
dresses.  If  all  this  earthly  happiness  could  but  make  your  lot 
endurable,  then,  perhaps,  a  gleam  of  peace  might  yet  sink  down 
into  your  father's  heart,  and  his  old  age  would  not  be  one  long, 
crushing  martyrdom." 

Ho  then  took  his  daughter's  hand,  and  pressed  it  tenderly, 
while  he  added : 

"  Now,  dearest  Laura,  give  mo  some  little  comfort ;  tell  mo  that 
you  will  try  to  find  solace  and  alleviation  of  your  sorrows  in  tho 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  luxury;  tell  me  that  you  will  drive  away 
this  fatal  imago  of  death." 

Laura  withdrew  her  hand  with  such  impetuous  energy,  that 
Kemenaer  started  and  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

"  Hush,  father,  hush !  Ah,  there  ho  is — Monck,  Monck  !" 
whispered  the  girl,  turning  her  eyes  away  in  horror,  as  if  some 
fearful  phantom  was  before  her. 

"At  least  be  kind  and  prudent,  and  conceal  what  is  in  your 
heart,  Laura;  I  implore  you,  I  conjure  you,  simulate  at  tho  least 
outward  civility." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  will  make  every  effort  to  do  violence  to  my  feel- 
ings," stammered  Laura ;  "  but  that  eye  of  his — that  hateful  eye  !" 
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Monok  was  in  the  distance,  advancing  towards  tliera  as  they 
sat.  His  hearing  was  stately,  Ills  step  light,  his  movements  and 
gestures  free  and  unemharrassed.  His  well-made  clothes  became 
him  well ;  he  was  switching  his  cane  with  an  expression  of  exube- 
rant joy,  and  his  countenance  glowed  with  pride  and  gladness  of 
heart.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  done  his  very  best  to  look 
respoctablo.  After  having  saluted  Kcmenacr,  he  sat  down  at 
Laura's  side,  and  said  : 

"  You  are  enjoying  this  beautiful  weather,  dearest  f  The  sun 
is  warm  and  benignant.  And  liow  do  you  find  yourself  today  1 
Better,  I  hope." 

"Yes,  mynheer,  I  am  bettor,"  Lanra  faintly  whispered,  with  her 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 

"  You  will  soon  get  well  again,"  continued  Monck.  "  I  will 
take  such  care  of  you.  I  will  make  your  life  so  envi.ible  that  you 
yourself  will  bo  amazed  at  your  present  melancholy.  I  have 
bought  a  magnificent  coach  for  the  great  day  ;  I  am  going  to  get 
some  English  horses,  the  most  bciiutiful  I  can  find  in  the  city ; 
our  liveries  are  to  be  green  and  red.  I  hope  you  approve,  Laura. 
That  will  do,  will  it  not?" 

"Yes,  mynheer,  that  will  do,"  said  tlie  maiden,  with  a  sigh. 

"But  you  are  so  gloomy  and  depressed.  Come,  let  me  at  least 
read  in  your  lovely  eyes  that  you  arc  pleased  with  all  the  efforts  I 
am  making  to  provide  for  your  future  comfort." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  would  have  pressed  it  in  his,  but  Laura 
drew  it  hastily  back,  as  though  his  touch  scorched  her  fingers. 

"  You  draw  your  hand  away  '>"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
was  at  once  insinuating  and  threatening.  "  You  spurn  my  hand  ; 
but  will  you  not  in  a  few  days  be  mine  forever'?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  sighed  Laura,  with  painful  submission,  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand.  "  I  am  almost  beside  myself;  I  scaroly  know 
what  I  am  doing  ;  I  am  sick." 

"  Sick  !"  repeated  Monck,  with  undisguised  irritation.  "  Sick  J 
Did  you  not  promise  me  that  you  would  not  bo  sick  again  ■?  I 
am  a  kind-heartod,  forbearing  person,  but — " 

"  Don't  worry  yourself,  my  dear  Mynheer  Monck,"  said  Kemen- 
aer.     "  She  does  not  mean  what  she  says." 

And  turning  towards  his  daughter  with  a  look  of  entreaty,  he 
asked  : 

"  Your  fever  has  quite  left  you,  has  it  not  ?  You  do  not  wish 
to  postpone  the  wedding  any  more  t" 

"  No  ;  I  am  not  ill,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  ready ;  the  sooner  the 
wedding  is  over,  the  better." 

Monck  was  still  holding  her  hand  as  she  spoke.  Her  orm  was 
trembling,  her  lips  quivered,  and  she  sighed  unconsciously. 
Monck  pretended  not  to  notice  her  discomposure,  and  said,  with 
an  expression  of  frank  unconcern  : 

"  I  am  wrong,  then  ;  so  much  the  better,  Laura.  You  shall 
soon  see,  my  dear  friend,  what  I  am  doing  foryour  happiness.  It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  you,  a  glad  surprise ;  but  I  must  not  tell  yon 
what  it  is.  Rosalie  is  coming  to  call  for  us.  I  will  drive  away  all 
your  melancholy." 

Laura  remained  motionless  and  silent,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  This  insurmountable  repugnance  seemed  to  annoy 
Monck ;  he  looked  at  her  with  a  sinister  smile,  and  then,  turning 
to  Kemenaer,  he  asked,  with  an  air  of  perfect  indifference : 

"Well,  friend  Kemenaer,  any  news'?" 

"I  have  not  heard  of  anything  new,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Were  you  on  'change  yesterday  V 

"No  ;  you  know  I  don't  go  on  'change  now." 

"  You  would  have  heard  something  which  has  some  kind  of 
interest  for  us." 

"  Indeed  !     Something  about  your  marriage  V 

"No  ;  something  about  Bcrthold  Robyn." 

Laura  raised  her  eyes,  as  if  a  sudden  shock  had  roused  her  from 
her  reverie.     This  movement  did  not  escape  Monck. 

"  Yes ;  about  Bcrthold  Robyn,"  ho  repeated,  feeling  in  his 
pocket  for  something.  "A  paper  was  handed  round  upon  'change 
which  throws  a  strange  light  on  Berthold's  behaviour ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  true,  for  it  is  attributed  to  a  friend  of  Robyn's.  But 
where  is  the  paper  gone,  now  1  I  am  sure  I  put  it  in  my  pocket ; 
perhaps  I  have  lost  it." 

"  Spare  yourself  the  trouble,"  interposed  Kemenaer.  "  Of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  us  how  Bcrthold  behaves,  or  what  becomes  of 
him '?  It  is  better  that  his  name  should  never  again  be  mentioned 
in  our  circle." 

"  Ha,  here  it  is !"  said  Monck,  producing  a  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "  It  is  too  long  to  read  all  the  article.  Well,  I  will  read 
only  a  few  lines,  which  will  show  yon  how  deep  the  wretched 
Bcrthold  has  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  vice." 

Laura  fixed  her  radiant  eyes  on  Monck  while  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : 

"Wo  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  hailed  with  joy  the  en- 
trance of  the  youthful  poet  Bohyn  upon  the  toilsome  path  of  lite- 
rature. Although  few  competent  judges  were  willing  to  admit  his 
power,  we  indulged  a  hope  that  he  might  eventually  take  some 
tolerably  high  place  among  the  writers  of  our  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  friendly  warning  we  would  address  him  in  solemn 
earnestness.  Berthold,  you  are  deep  sunk  in  dishonor  and  shame  ; 
you  disgrace  your  name  and  the  profession  of  art ;  you  are  slay- 
ing your  soul  and  your  understanding ;  all  who  know  you  begin 
to  look  on  you  with  contempt.  O,  rise  once  again  from  the  mire 
of  vice!  Cease  to  frequent  the  low  taverns  where  you  mingle 
with  the  dregs  of  the  |ieople  ;  forsake  your  drunken  companions ; 
avoid  that  gin  which  is  ruining  your  soul  and  your  body.  Listen 
to  the  fearful  word  drunkard.'  which  is  beginning  to  bo  attached 
to  your  name — " 

"It  is  false  I  O,  it  is  false!"  exclaimed  Laura,  quite  beside 
herself. 

Monck  smiled. 

"  False  V  he  asked.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 


"Really,  Laura,  how  can  you  know?"  said  her  father,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know !"  stammered  the  maiden,  trembling  with  the 
effort  she  made  to  control  her  emotions.  "  It  is  possible.  No,  it 
cannot  be.  Berthold  a  drunkard  ?  Ha,  vexation,  despair!  But 
who  wrote  that  article  t     Let  me  see  it." 

"  It  bears  no  name,"  said  Monck. 

"No  name!"  cried  Laura,  with  intense  disgust  and  scorn. 

It  was  now  Mouck's  turn  to  trcmhic.  The  girl  bent  on  him  a 
look  so  piercing,  so  criminating,  that  ho  felt  sho  read  his  very  soul 
and  understood  his  vile  contrivance. 

There  followed  an  interval  of  silence.  Kemenaer  trembled 
because  he  saw  signs  of  the  storm  that  was  rising  in  Monck's 
bosom,  and  dreaded  lest  he  should  take  a  cruel  revenge.  He  was 
wrong,  however;  for  Monck  wore  his  everlasting  hypocritical 
smile,  and  said,  pointing  out  at  the  window  : 

"  Yonder  is  Rosalie,  who  is  come  to  say  that  she  is  quite  ready. 
Come,  we  are  but  children.  It  is,  after  all,  of  no  moment  to  us 
what  Bcrthold  is  or  is  not." 

And  as  he  offered  his  arm  to  Laura,  he  said,  in  his  most  affec- 
tionate tone : 

"Now,  my  dearest,  let  us  think  no  more  of  this  newspaper ; 
very  likely  it  contains  falsehoods,  as  you  conjecture.  Deign  to 
accept  my  arm  ;  you  are  going  to  have  a  most  welcome  surprise." 

Laura  obeyed  mechanically,  and  walked  onwards,  leoning  on 
Monck's  arm.  The  hapless  girl  tottered  along,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  like  a  criminal  on  her  way  to  execution.  So 
intense  was  her  repugnance  to  Monck,  that  his  very  presence 
made  her  shudder  with  terror  ond  hotrcd.  Monck  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  her  condition,  and  said  to  Kemenaer,  as  they 
walked  along  : 

"  I  mean  to  build  a  hot-honse  to  preserve  the  plants  of  warmer 
climates.  For  myself,  I  don't  care  much  about  them ;  I  don't 
know  wheat  from  oats,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  make  much 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  plants,  because  I  can't  see  any  use 
or  profit  in  it.  But  it  is  enough  for  me  that  Laura  takes  pleasure 
in  flowers.  While  I  task  my  mind  to  gain  money  in  order  to  in- 
crease our  fortune,  she  can  please  herself  by  tending  and  cultivat- 
ing the  rarest  and  choicest  flowers  and  plants.  That  will  give 
you  pleasure,  will  it  not,  Laura  1" 

"  Yes,  certainly — flowers — they  will  give  mo  real  pleasure," 
said  Laura,  not  knowing  what  sho  said,  in  tho  horror  the  felt  at 
Monck's  presence  and  familiarity. 

"  You  are  an  old  and  experienced  lover,  friend  Kemenaer ;  you 
must  advise  and  help  me.  It  will  bo  an  additional  reason  why 
you  should  frequently  honor  us  with  your  visits." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  doing  too  much  for  Laura's  happiness,"  sold 
Kemenaer.  "  Great  as  your  fortune  is,  this  lavish  expenditure 
must  put  it  in  some  peril." 

"Don't  fear  that,"  said  Monck,  with  a  smile.  "Do  we  not  know 
how  to  multiply  gold  at  will '?  I  have  three  or  four  grand  specu- 
lations in  view  already.  Among  other  things,  I  mean  to  establish 
a  grand  industrial  institution,  with  a  capital  of  several  millions. 
I  shall  be  president,  and  you  may  be  treasurer,  if  you  like.  We 
shall  gain  money  with  the  money  of  other  people,  and  manage  to 
get  a  good  share  of  the  capital,  too.  If  you  have  only  a  little 
courage,  Kemenaer,  a  little  courage  and  cleverness,  I  will  enable 
you  to  double  your  fortune  in  a  very  short  time.  I  don't  mean  to 
worry  myself  with  petty  things,  as  old  Robyn  did ;  'tis  too  slow 
for  me.  There  is  more  to  be  done  on  the  grand  scale ;  and  if  we 
can  get  up  such  a  society  as  I  propose,  there  will  bo  a  perennial 
flood  of  gold,  over  which  no  owner  watches.  Do  you  take  my 
meaning?" 

Kemenaer  replied  only  with  some  inarticulate  sounds  and  an 
affirmative  nod  of  his  head,  and  for  a  while  they  walked  on  in 
silence.     When  they  came  near  tho  house,  Monck  said  to  Laura : 

"  My  dear  bride,  you  are  about  to  see  your  wedding  presents. 
I  trust  they  may  meet  your  approval.  I  have  spared  no  cost  to 
please  you,  and  I  am  suro  there  is  nothing  more  rich  or  beautiful 
to  be  seen  in  the  "city." 

Ho  took  her  hand  and  led  her  through  tho  hall  into  a  back  par- 
lor, where  the  various  presents  were  laid  out  upon  a  long  table. 
There  were  all  manner  of  rich  stuffs  in  silk  and  satin,  and  lace  of 
wondrous  fineness  and  beauty.  There  was  a  largo  casket,  from 
which  flashed  tho  lustre  of  countless  precious  jewels,  set  in  gold 
and  silver. 

Laura  cast  on  the  costly  presents  a  look  of  supremo  indiflfcrenco, 
as  Monck  led  her  round  the  table,  that  she  might  admire  tho 
various  objects  in  detail. 

"  Well  now,  what  think  you  of  this  lace  ?" 

"  Beautiful,  very  beautiful,  mynheer." 

"And  this  Indian  shawl ;  did  you  ever  see  anything  so  lovely  1" 

"  It  is  beautiful." 

"And  this  casket  of  jewels,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds'?" 

"  Very  beautiful,"  repeated  Laura's  melancholy  voice. 

"  Well,  friend  Kemenaer,  am  I  not  fortunate  in  my  selection  ■?" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  of  royal  magnificence)"  said  Kemenaer,  astounded 
at  the  gorgeous  display.  "  Laura,  you  may  well  be  pleased  and 
glad  ;  you  will  be  the  fairest,  best  adorned  bride  over  seen  in  this 
city.  Now  thank  tho  kind  Mynheer  Monck  for  his  thoughtful 
bounty." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  yon,"  whispered  Laura. 

Monck  took  a  lace  shawl  from  the  table,  threw  it  over  Laura's 
shoulders,  and  fastened  it  with  a  magnificent  brooch,  a  cameo,  on 
which  was  represented  Cupid  kindling  the  altar  candles  with  his 
torch.  The  poor  girl  stood  still  as  a  statue,  and  submitted 
mechanically  to  his  whim.  AVhat  were  her  sufferings  at  this 
moment  ?  Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  convulsively,  her  lips  quiv- 
ered with  repressed  agony,  but  she  compelled  herself  to  endure. 

And  what  was  Monck's  intention '?     Did  he  wish  to  stiug  and 


torture  her  in  excess  of  hate  ?  Yet  he  seemed  to  be  eager  to  draw 
some  word  of  gratification  and  cordial  admiration  from  her  lips. 
Was  his  pride  gratified  at  the  thought  that  such  a  noble  and  ele- 
gant creature  wa.r  his  destined  bride  ?  There  arc  men,  doubtless, 
whoso  heart  is  so  corrupted  that  their  very  affection  is  tinged  with 
malice. 

While  Lanra  was  standing  quite  still,  and  allowing  Monck  to 
adorn  and  admire  her,  ho  naid  : 

"Ha,  how  bewitching  you  will  look!  I  fancy  I  already  sco 
you  standing  by  my  side  before  tho  altar.  Come,  let  us  sco  how 
the  bridal  crown  becomes  you." 

He  went  to  a  chair  on  which  was  a  large  box,  from  which  he 
drew  out  and  held  up  to  their  gii/.c  a  wreath  of  orange-flowers, 
among  which  costly  diamonds  sparkled  here  and  there.  Tho 
sight  of  this  last  fearful  preparation  overcame  Laura's  fortitude, 
and  she  nttorcd  a  shriek  of  utter,  despairing  anguish.  She  turned 
as  though  she  would  escape  from  this  hateful  mockery.  A  bridal 
wreath  !  a  wreath  of  snow-white  flowers,  such  as  she  had  woven 
in  other  days  for  another  bridal  than  this  ! 

Monck  approached  her  with  a  smile,  and  although  sho  had 
reached  the  door,  ho  placed  the  wreath  on  her  head.  But  her  cup 
was  full ;  sho  became  pale  as  death  ;  a  heart-rending  cry  escaped 
her,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  as  Monck  was  uttering 
the  words  ;  "  Madame  Monck,  how  lovely  you  arc !" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Conrad  was  sitting  at  a  small'window,  striving  to  elicit  some 
little  warmth  from  the  fceblo  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  Ho  was 
wrapped  in  a  tattered  cloak,  and  his  limbs  were  drawn  together 
like  those  of  a  person  suffering  from  extreme  cold.  The  poor 
music-master  was  ill ;  a  fever  had  attacked  him,  and  he  was  shiv- 
ering so  violently  that  his  feet  might  bo  heard  beating  on  the  floor. 
When,  in  the  intervals  of  his  shivering  fits,  he  looked  out  of  bis 
window,  ho  had  before  him  a  part  of  the  city,  and  tho  fading  light 
of  evening  touching  the  tiles  with  gold  and  purple.  He  was  no 
longer  in  the  handsome  room  on  the  first  floor  he  once  occupied. 
Poverty  and  misery  had  driven  him  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
room  in  which  he  now  sat  shivering  was  an  attic  in  a  lofty  old 
house  which  had  once  been  the  hall  of  one  of  tho  city  guilds. 
Massive  beams  ran  along  the  roof  over  his  head,  and  a  gigantic 
chimney  occupied  one  whole  side  of  the  wall. 

Everything  in  the  room  indicated  poverty  and  want.  Three 
miserable  chttirs  and  a  table  were  the  only  furniture,  and  on  the 
table,  amidst  some  bundles  of  music,  were  a  knife  and  two  forks, 
with  an  empty  plate,  which  had  remained  there  since  his  last  meal. 
Nothing  broke  tho  dirty  uniformity  of  wall  except  a  few  old  gar- 
ments hung  on  nails  in  a  corner  by  the  window,  and  a  violin  with 
a  few  old  books  which  were  laid  on  a  shelf  against  the  chimney. 
On  the  floor  wore  two  pairs  of  shoos,  different  enough  in  their 
make  to  show  that  they  did  not  belong  to  tho  same  person,  and  a 
small  well-worn  brush. 

Conrad  had  been  sitting  at  the  window  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  any  movement  to  indicate  life  but  tho  involuntary  shiver- 
ing of  his  ague-fit ;  only  from  time  to  time  ho  seemed  to  listen 
eagerly  for  some  expected  sound,  with  a  look  of  eager  longing  on 
his  pale  and  wasted  features.  Soon  tho  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
houses,  and  the  little  room  became  so  dark  that  nothing  could  bo 
discerned  but  the  faint  glittering  of  tho  green  panes  of  glass  in 
the  window.  All  around  was  perfect  silence;  not  even  a  sigh 
escaped  his  breast. 

Suddenly  he  heard  tho  echo  of  a  quick  footstep  on  the  stairs. 
He  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  throw  back  his  cloak,  and  tried  to 
hold  his  head  up,  with  an  obvious  wish  to  make  the  person  who 
was  coming  up  believe  that  he  did  not  feel  the  cold,  and  was  very 
comfortahlo.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a  despairing  voice  was 
heard  in  the  gloom  : 

"  It  is  horrible  !  Men  arc  serpents.  I  shall  go  mad !  0,  my 
head,  my  head  !" 

"Berthold,  light  the  candle,"  said  the  music-master,  imploring- 
ly. And  in  a  moment  a  small  candle  was  striving  to  pierce  the 
darkness  of  tho  wretched  room. 

The  young  man  sprang  forward,  seized  both  hands  of  the  sick 
person,  and  said,  with  anxious  tenderness : 

"My  poor  Conrad,  your  hands  are  cold  as  ice;  yon  are  trem- 
bling violently.     Are  you  well  ?" 

"Better,  much  better;  the  fercr  is  passing  off?" 

"  O  heavens,  and  no  moans  of  lighting  a  fire  !"  cried  Berthold. 
"Not  a  penny  to  bring  a  physician  or  to  buy  physic." 

The  sufferer  looked  at  him  with  painful  surprise,  and  said : 

"  Have  you  not  received  any  money,  then  ?" 

"Nothing,  nothing." 

"And  the  opithalaminm  ?  Has  not  Mynheer  Roolof  paid  you 
for  it?" 

"Everything  is  against  us,"  sighed  the  young  man.  "My 
verses  are  lying  there  on  the  table  ;  Mynheer  Roolof  has  declined 
them.     They  are  too  solemn  and  melancholy  for  him." 

"I  told  you  they  would  be.  You  thought  to  awaken  a  deeper 
feeling  of  joy  by  the  contrast  of  happiness  and  unhappincss. 
Those  who  are  happy  close  their  cars  to  the  cry  of  misery  and 
pain  ;  it  sounds  like  a  challenge  or  an  inculpation  of  their  joy. 
And  thus  we  have  lost  twenty  francs." 

Berthold  sat  down,  and  said,  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  im- 
plore forgiveness : 

"  Dear  Conrad,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  AVas  it  not  a  cold-hearted 
mockery  of  fate  to  make  me  write  an  epithalaraium  for  to-morrow  ? 
To-morrow  Laura  is  to  marry  Monck  !  And  was  I  to  sing,  to 
exult,  to  pour  out  ray  soul  in  a  lay  of  joyousncss  ?  I  tried  hard  ; 
I  toiled  to  infuse  somewhat  of  gladness  into  my  verse,  but  in  vain. 
The  very  words  joy  and  hope  in  my  poem  breathe  of  sadness  and 
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despondency.     So  said  Mynheer  Roclof,  as  ho  led  me  to  the  door. 
I  know  not  how,  but  strange  thoughts  are  raging  in  my  brain." 

"Come,  come,  bo  calm,"  whispered  Conrad.  "Is  there  nothing 
else  that  worries  you  ?  In  three  days  I  get  my  month's  salary 
from  the  church  ;  then  we  shall  be  rich  again." 

Berthold  was  so  absorbed  in  gloomy  reverie  that  he  seemed  not 
to  hear  the  comforting  words  of  his  friend  ;  he  was  gazing  forwards 
with  his  eyes  wide  apart,  and  moving  his  arms  convulsively. 

"But,  Berthold,  you  are  concealing  something  from  me,"  said 
the  music-master.     "  What  is  it  that  disturbs  you  so  fearfully  f" 

"  What  disturbs  me  ■?  Horrible  things  !  This  afternoon  mi.s- 
fortune  has  dogged  me  like  a  malediction,  and  my  heart  is  fjuitc 
crushed  down.  Listen,  but  do  not  weaken  yourself  with  excess  of 
indignation.  I  had  left  you  to  take  my  pofim  to  Mynheer  Roclof. 
I  had  scarcely  got  the  length  of  the  street,  when  I  met  my  printer ; 
he  gave  me  many  harsh  words,  called  me  a  vile  cheat,  and  de- 
manded immediate  payment  of  the  five  hundred  francs  which  I 
owe  him  for  printing  my  last  work.  Ho  threatens  to  put  me  in 
prison  for  debt.  He  says  that  everybody  ridicules  my  volume, 
that  the  journals  speak  contemptuously  of  it,  and  that  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  sell  the  remaining  copies  for  waste  paper. 
Dying  with  shame,  I  listened  awhile  to  him,  and  then  ran  up  the 
street  without  knowing  what  I  was  doing.  As  I  was  running,  I 
met  your  friend  who  plays  the  French  horn.  He  made  me  stop, 
and  inquired  about  your  licalth.  I  told  him  of  your  fever.  My 
blood  is  boiling  in  my  veins  as  I  speak.  He  looked  in  my  face, 
and  said  :  '  Ha,  Conrad  has  been  looking  too  long  in  his  glass ; 
this  comes  of  his  drinking.  Take  care  you  don't  follow  his  bad 
example.'" 

The  sufferer  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sighed  : 

"  O,  is  it  possible  !  Berthold,  you  told  him  ho  was  deceived, 
did  you  nof?" 

"  I  said  nothing.  To  hear  you  represented  as  a  drunkard — you, 
Conrad,  image  and  type  of  all  virtues,  of  love,  of  self-sacrifice ! 
Indignation  struck  me  dumb ;  I  seized  the  slanderer  by  the  throat, 
and  thrust  him  so  violently  against  the  wall,  that  he  became  black 
in  the  face ;  but  the  passers-by  rescued  him  from  my  grasp.  Ho 
ran  away,  and  I,  too,  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  crowd.  I 
was  quite  beside  myself  with  rage;  my  brain  was  all  on  fire. 
When  I  rang  the  bell  at  Mynheer  Roelors,  I  did  it  so  violently 
that  I  alarmed  the  house.  I  gave  mynheer  my  poem ;  he  read  it, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  was  making  game  of  him.  My  excuses 
availed  nothing.  He  pushed  me  to  the  door,  and  said —  O,  why 
did  I  not  serve  him  as  I  served  the  other  1" 

"  What  did  he  say  1"  asked  Conrad,  after  a  brief  pause. 

"  He  said :  '  Your  verses  are  the  production  of  a  madman ;  you 
made  them  when  you  were  drunk.' " 

"  Poor  Berthold  !"  said  the  sufferer,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  what  fearful 
trials  you  are  doomed  to  undergo  !" 

"  You  a  drunkard !  /  a  drunkard  1  and  we,  who  are  so  glad  to 
have  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  little  water,  to  escape  perishing  of 
hunger!  But  it  passes  all  comprehension.  The  whole  city  seems 
convinced  that  we  are  living  in  drunkenness  and  debauch.  From 
what  cavern  of  hell  has  this  hideous  accusation  come  up  to 
plague  us  ?" 

"  Monck,"  said  the  music-master. 

"  Monck  ?"  repeated  Berthold,  shaking  his  head.  "  You  are 
wrong,  Conrad.  What  motive  can  he  have  for  persecuting  me  so 
ruthlessly  1  He  has  my  inheritance  ;  to-morrow  Laura  will  be  his 
wife.  What  can  he  envy  mo  more'?  I  have  nothing  more — 
neither  fortune,  nor  bride,  nor  honor.  I  never  did  him  the  least 
injury." 

"  Ue  has  injured  you." 

"But  I  have  forgiven  him." 

"  The  evil  never  forgive  the  wrong  they  do." 

"  O,  leavo  me  in  my  uncertainty  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  curse  my 
kind  !"  exclaimed  Berthold,  in  despair,  pressing  his  forehead  with 
both  hands. 

Conrad  remained  silent ;  his  shivering  was  less  violent,  and  a 
slight  flush  on  his  check  showed  that  a  reaction  had  begun.  He 
looked  at  his  friend,  and  both  were  silent  for  a  considerable  time. 

Meanwhile,  Berthold  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  desperate 
thoughts.  He  smote  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  his 
whole  demeanor  betrayed  the  violence  of  the  storm  within. 
Gradually  his  agitation  became  loss  and  less,  and  at  length  an 
expression  of  calm  submission  came  over  his  features.  Ho  drew 
his  chair  nearer  his  friend,  took  his  hand,  and  said,  beseechingly : 

"  Conrad,  dear  friend,  I  implore  you  do  not  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  formed.  You  have  submitted  to  this  misery  for  my 
sake ;  the  fever  which  is  wasting  you  is  the  consequence  of  your 
grief  for  my  uiiliappiness.  1  cannot  allow  you  to  die  of  starvation 
before  my  eyes,  while  I  have  the  means  of  delivering  you.  Doom 
me  not  to  cruel  ingratitude.  I  entreat  you  let  me  do  my  duty  to 
you ;  withhold  me  no  longer." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  the  music-master. 

"  I  will  go  to  Monck  to-morrow,  and  ask  for  the  five  thousand 
francs  he  has  in  reserve  for  me,  on  condition  that,  I  go  in  person 
to  fetch  them.  He  will  give  them  to  me.  He  wrote  more  than 
two  months  ago,  to  tell  me  so." 

"  His  writing  this  was  a  mere  piece  of  mockery." 

"  What  does  that  matter  if  he  gives  me  the  money  ?" 

"O,  Berthold,  where  is  your  manlitlcss,  your  self-respect?" 
cried  the  affrighted  music-master. 

"  What  remains  in  me  to  respect  ?  Down-trodden  as  I  am, 
condemned  to  universal  contempt,  hated  as  a  man,  ridiculed  as  a 
poet,  abhorred  as  a  drunkard  who  has  drowned  in  gin  the  little 
sense  God  gave  him  ?  Self-respect,  indeed  !  What  is  it  but  the 
pride  of  the  poor  worm  who  strives  to  raise  his  head  out  of  iho 
mire  in  which  it  crawls.  No  more  fancies,  Conrad.  To-morrow 
there  will  bo  a  gulf  between  my  past  and  my  future,  which  nothing 


can  ever  fill.  The  young  man,  full  of  love,  of  pride,  of  courage — 
the  poet,  in  whose  future  you  reposed  such  trust,  will  be  dead. 
Let  not  the  fallen  artist  be  crushed  down  by  the  memory  of  what 
he  once  dared  to  hope.   Let  me  seek  help  where  it  may  be  found." 

"No,  never!"  exclaimed  Conrad.  "What?  you,  Berthold, 
you  would  stretch  forth  your  hand  for  an  alms  to  the  scoundrel 
who  is  bent  on  killing  you  by  degrees,  after  having  robbed  you  of 
your  inheritance  ?  You  would  submit  to  a  degradation  so  intol- 
erable V 

The  vehemence  with  which  Conrad  spoke  aided  the  reaction 
from  the  cold  fit  of  his  fever.  He  had  ceased  to  shiver.  A  ruddy 
glow  had  succeeded  to  the  paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  his 
voice  was  clear  and  strong. 

"  O,  I  know  it  too  well,"  said  Berthold.  "  What  I  would  do  is 
a  baseness  and  a  degradation  ;  and  yet  it  must  be.  Yet  greater 
would  be  the  baseness  of  suffering  you  to  die  of  illness,  and  want, 
and  shame ;  and  this  only  to  evade  a  shame  and  a  degradation.  I 
SCO  my  duty  clearly  now.  Whatever  you  may  say,  Conrad,  to- 
morrow I  shall  go  to  Monck.  I  hope  that  God  will  bestow  on  me, 
in  consideration  of  my  motive,  the  strength  I  need  for  this  bitter 
trial." 

"  You  shall  never  submit  to  it,  Berthold,"  said  the  music-master, 
with  angry  irritation.  "  Never  shall  you  grovel  at  the  feet  of  that 
hypocrite ;  never  shall  you  degrade  yourself  forever  in  your  own 
eyes  ;  never !" 

"  But  how,  then,  are  we  to  get  out  of  this  terrible  distress  ? 
We  cannot  go  on  as  we  are." 

"  You  push  things  too  far,  Berthold.  When  I  get  my  pay,  we 
shall  be  able  to  live  on  a  while  longer,  and  hope  for  better  days. 
It  is  the  shame  and  disgrace  that  fret  you,  is  it  not  ?  It  is,  in 
truth,  painful  to  feel  the  sting  of  universal  contempt ;  but  such 
things  have  ever  been  the  lot  of  the  world's  greatest  and  best  men. 
They  are  the  initiation  of  fame  and  renown — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

"  Who  can  it  be  V  said  Berthold.   "  My  printer  again,  perhaps." 

"  It  is  the  boy  from  down  stairs,"  answered  Conrad  ;  "I  hear 
his  cough." 

A  man  entered  the  room.  Looking  round  with  a  scornful 
smile,  he  said  : 

"  Bless  me,  how  high  up  you  live,  gentlemen  !  Here  is  a  letter 
which  one  of  the  chorister  boys  left  in  the  shop  for  Mynheer  Con- 
rad. How  dark  it  is  up  here !  If  Mynheer  Berthold  can  see  to 
write  his  books  by  this  bit  of  a  candle,  I  wish  him  luck  with  his 
strong  eyesight.     Good-evening,  gentlemen." 

While  the  man's  steps  were  still  echoing  on  the  staircase,  Con- 
rad opened  the  letter,  and  Berthold  watched  his  features  with  deep 
emotion.  In  their  position,  any  tidings  from  without  could  bring 
only  accumulated  scorn  or  a  deliverance  beyond  hope,  so  that  the 
hearts  of  both  friends  beat  violently  as  the  letter  was  opened. 
Conrad  grew  pale ;  he  rubbed  his  forehead  and  his  eyes,  as  if  his 
sight  wsis  impaired  and  he  could  not  read  clearly.  A  smothered 
moan  esca])ed  his  lips. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  in  the  letter  1"  cried  Berthold, 
in  alarm. 

The  music-master  put  the  letter  into  his  friend's  hands. 

"  What !  threatened  with  dismissal  from  your  situation  in  the 
church  ?    Our  last  resource,  and  on  accountof  immoral  conduct!" 

The  music-master's  head  was  bowed  down,  and  his  tears  fell 
fast.     Berthold  threw  his  arm  around  his  neck,  and  said : 

"  Be  calm,  my  poor  friend  ;  don't  be  unduly  cast  down.  It  is 
not  your  own  loss  for  which  you  mourn.  The  fount  of  your  tears 
is  the  grief  you  feel  that  you  must  now  relinquish  all  your  dreams 
of  fame  and  greatness  for  me.  Come,  misfortune  has  now  wreaked 
her  utmost  on  us  ;  let  us  at  least  receive  her  blows  with  the  forti- 
tude of  true  resignation.     Agree  to  my  efibrt  with  Monck." 

"  Rather  would  I  die  in  this  garret,"  said  the  music-master, 
giisping  with  anguish  and  indignation.  "Accused  of  immoral 
conduct !" 

"  Listen  to  me  calmly,"  said  the  youth.  "  I  told  you  that  I  was 
willing  to  undergo  this  bitter  humiliation  solely  f^r  your  sake.  I 
am  deceiving  you,  Conrad ;  selfishness  was  not  altogether  without 
some  share  in  my  resolve.  What  can  I  do  hero  any  longer  1 
Were  I  even  renowned  and  in  honor,  I  should  never  again  know 
an  hour  of  peace.  To-morrow,  Laura  will  stand  and  give  her 
hand  to  Monck  before  God's  altar.  You  think  I  no  longer  love 
her  because  I  have  long  concealed  from  you  the  flame  which  is 
consuming  me.  O,  Conrad,  her  image  is  over  before  my  eyes  ;  it 
disturbs  my  uneasy  slumbers;  it  is  ever  in  my  thoughts.  My 
wife  she  can  never  be ;  I  acknowledge  that ;  but  to  know  that  she 
is  bound  to  another,  and  that  other  Monck  !  To  meet  her  with 
her  husband  ;  to  be,  perhaps,  splashed  by  the  wheels  of  her  car- 
riage^! No,  no ;  my  heart  would  receive  such  deep,  and  cruel, 
and  continuous  wounds,  that  both  soul  and  body  would  soon  bo 
worn  out.  I  must  be  ott";  I  must  fly  to  other  lands,  where  nothing 
can  remind  me  of  her,  of  what  I  had  once  hoped  to  be.  Let  mo 
go  for  the  five  thousand  francs,  Conrad.  We  will  pay  our  printer ; 
we  will  discharge  all  our  little  dcl>ts ;  we  will  go  to  France,  to 
I'aris.  There,  in  the  crowd  of  the  world's  metropolis,  we  shall 
be  lost  and  unknown;  calumny  will  liave  lost  our  track;  envy 
can  there  pursue  us  no  longer.  You  will  soon  find  a  place  in  some 
church  or  other.  I  will  work  ;  I  will  learn  some  trade,  if  need  bo ; 
I  will  offer  myself  to  some  i)rintcr,  or  as  a  clerk  in  some  office. 
We  shall  live  in  peace,  as  tranquil  and  as  happy  as  poor  exiles 
can  ever  be." 

"  The  prospect  would  indeed  be  delightful,"  said  tlie  music- 
master,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  did  not  its  realization  require  the  ex- 
tremest  and  nio.st  painful  self  sacrifice." 

"Ah,  Conrad,  it  is  not  your  recovery — no,  it  is  my  own  deliver- 
ance 1  im]>loro  at  your  bauds.  In  compassion  to  me,  let  us  fly 
from  the  place  in  which  she  lives.     Assent  to  mv  resolution." 


"  Hideous  thought !"  cried  Conrad.  "  I  see  yon  at  the  feet  of 
that  rascal  Monck ;  you  are  stretching  out  your  band  to  him ;  he 
is  smiling  with  joy  at  your  degradation." 

"  Silence,  silence,  Conrad  !"  stammered  Berthold,  with  a  shud- 
der. "  Let  me  keep  up  my  courage ;  do  not  rouse  the  latent  pride 
of  my  heart.    Assent ;  for  if  you  will  not,  what  are  we  to  do  V 

"  In  truth,"  muttered  Conrad,  as  he  let  his  head  fall  down  on 
his  breast  again,  "  if  I  do  not  assent,  what  are  we  to  do  1" 

"A  woman's  voice  on  the  stairs'?"  said  the  youth,  in  astonish- 
ment. "Am  I  deceived,  or  is  it  really  so  ?  I  fancy  'tis  old  Mar- 
garet's voice,  the  servant  of  my  poor  uncle.  Is  the  old  hag  come 
to  insult  us  in  our  poverty '?  She  Uves  with  Monck.  Some  new 
disaster  threatens  us." 

Margaret  pushed  the  door  open,  grumbling  aloud  as  she  came 
forward  :  "  Drive  me  away,  indeed !  The  rascal,  tho  cheat  1  I'll 
make  him  smart  for  this  !" 

Surprised  at  the  gloom  of  the  little  garret,  and  at  the  bareness 
and  poverty  of  its  whole  appearance,  Margaret  stood  stock  still  in 
amazement. 

"  What  do  you  want  here'!"  asked  tho  youth,  who  had  sprung 
to  his  feet,  and  Was  looking  angrily  at  her. 

I,-  "  Well,  well,"  said  tho  old  woman,  throwing  her  hands  into  the 
air,  "  is  it  you.  Mynheer  Berthold?  so  thin  and  so  psjilo  !  If  you 
had  not  spoken,  I  should  not  have  known  you  again.  Bless  us, 
how  misfortune  alters  people  !" 

"  What  do  you  want  hero?"  repeated  the  youth. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  said  Margaret,  smiling,  "  the  good  Mynheer  Berthold 
is  angry  with  me.  If  you  knew  why  I  have  come  to  look  for  you 
in  this  wretched  garret,  you  would  kiss  my  hands  in  gratitude  and 

joy-" 

"  Not  a  word  more,  you  wretched  creature !"  roared  Berthold, 
advancing  with  a  threatening  gesture.  "  Be  off,  bo  off,  I  tcU 
y.ou!" 

"You  drive  me  away?"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Well,  I  will  bo  off.  But  if  you  knew  what  I  want  to  say  to  you ! 
I  come  to  give  you  back  your  inheritance  which  the  rascally 
Monck  has  stolen  from  you, — yes,  stolen  like  a  thief,  as  ho  is." 

Berthold's  features  wore  a  bitter  and  incredulous  smile. 

"  Monck  has  sent  you,  I  suppose,  to  insult  us  in  our  misery  ?" 

But  Conrad  rose  hastily,  and  interposed  his  mediation.  Ho 
was  tremulous  with  astonishment,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
ray  of  repressed  hope. 

"  Silence,  Berthold ;  keep  yourself  calm.  Listen  at  least  to 
what  this  woman  wants  to  say  to  you." 

And  taking  Margaret's  hand,  he  led  her  to  the  remaining  chair. 

"  Now,  my  good  woman,  sit  down  and  rest  yourself,"  said  he, 
kindly  and  cordially.  "  You  say  you  arc  come  to  give  back 
Mynheer  Berthold's  inheritance,  the  inheritance  Monck  has  robbed 
him  of?" 

"  Monck  has  turned  mo  ont  of  doors,  as  if  I  were  a  dog !" 
screamed  Margaret,  thumping  the  table  with  her  fist ;  "  but  ho 
shall  rue  it.  I  was  to  have  been  his  wife ;  it  was  so  agreed  be- 
tween us  while  old  Robyn  was  alive ;  but  Monck  has  deceived  me, 
the  hypocritical  rascal !  To-morrow  he  is  to  marry  Laura  Kemen- 
aer,  because  her  father  has  plenty  of  money ;  for  you  would  hardly 
believe  it,  but  he  does  not  love  her  ;  he  hates  her." 

"But  tell  us  about  the  inheritance,"  said  tho  music-master, 
impatiently. 

Margaret  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  this  exclamation,  but 
proceeded  in  her  own  way : 

,  "And  this  Laura — she  detests  him  ;  and  she  is  bo  much  afraid 
of  him,  that  the  poor  girl  is  pining  away.  Yes,  yes.  Mynheer 
Berthold  ;  you  don't  know  it,  perhaps,  but  Laura  still  loves  you 
so  much  that  she  is  wasting  away  because  she  is  separated  from 
yon." 

Tho  young  man's  anger  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  had 
listened  to  the  old  woman  with  beating  heart  and  glistening  eyes. 
And  now  he  asked  her  in  a  gentle  and  soothing  tone  of  voice : 

"Pining  away?  Laura  wasting  away?  And  she  loves  me 
still,  you  say,  Margaret  ?     How  can  you  know  this  ?" 

"  It  is  Monck's  great  vexation ;  and  that  is  why  ho  has  tried  to 
injure  you  so  cruelly  in  every  way.  He  wants  to  kill  you  with 
annoyances,  or  to  make  you  leave  the  country ;  and  ho  would 
have  pushed  you  hard,  for  those  who  have  money  can  do  any- 
thing." 

"  Yes,  evil  enough,"  said  the  music-master,  with  a  sigh.  "  But 
tho  inheritance,  the  inheritance." 

"  So  it  is  really  Monck  who  has  stained  my  fair  fame  with 
slander  and  lies  ?" 

"  Who  else  could  it  be?  Silly  child  !  did  you  not  know  that?" 
asked  the  woman,  in  astonishment. 

"  You  ci'.nie  here  to  talk  aliout  IJcrtliold's  inheritance,"  inter- 
posed the  music-master,  with  increasing  impatience. 

Margaret  settled  herself  more  comfortably  in  her  chair,  and 
coughed  once  or  twice,  as  though  she  were  preparing  herself  for 
some  very  weighty  disclosure.  Then,  with  a  cunning  smile  on 
her  features,  she  l)egan  : 

"  Well,  we  will  talk  seriously  over  tho  matter.  '  Clear  reckon- 
ings make  fast  friends,'  says  the  proverb.  What  will  yon  give  me 
if  I  put  you  in  the  way  to  get  back  ths  million  which  Monck  has 
cheated  you  out  of?" 

[concluded  next  week.] 


«  »»—  ► 


Woman's  mission  may  be  admirably  indicated  at  a  husband's 
fireside ;  in  the  rearing  of  children  ;  in  tliose  oHices  of  household 
wisdom,  tliose  noiseless,  unobtrusive  aitiviiics  of  domestic  life,  that 
make  llii:  lininc  of  llic  man  a  temple  (•iMi,<ciiali'il  lo  tlic  all'cctions  ; 
11  pl.ue  of  (piiet,  cheerful  happiness,  let  the  world  flounder  and 
l>lustcr  as  it  may  without.  This  we  lake  to  be  a  ])art  of  woman's 
mission,  whether  tho  woman  rule  in  a  palace  or  sit  at  her  own 
swept  hearth. — Jarotd. 
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MOOKISH  LADIES. 

Oa  oar  return  to  Algiers,  llio  ladies  of  our  party  went  by  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  wives  of  some  Moorish  gentlemen  who  lived 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  They  took  the  precaution  of  going 
armed  with  toys,  as  presents  for  the  children.  On  arriving,  they 
walked  into  the  court  of  the  house,  where  they  were  received  by 
one  of  the  Moorish  ladies.  Their  hostess  shook  hands  with  them, 
and  conducted  them  to  an  inner  room.  Here  they  found  four  or 
five  other  ladies,  with  a  whole  tribe  of  boys  and  girls ;  the  ladies 
were  sitting  cross-legged  on  cushions  on  the  floor,  and  the  children 
were  playing  about.  After  more  shaking  of  hands,  the  visitors 
were  invited  to  be  seated,  and  the  toys  were  distributed.  The 
mothers  were  so  delighted  witli  the  toys,  tliat  their  children  had 
but  a  small  chance  of  ever  becoming  possessed  of  them.  All  the 
women  were  more  or  less  handsome,  and  very  much  painted. 
Their  dress  consisted  of  full  trousers  of  different  colors,  tied  round 
the  waist  and  below  the  knee,  and  light  vests  which  concealed 
very  little  of  the  person ;  a  red  head-dress,  anklets  and  armlets  of 
gold  or  silver,  with  large  diaini)nd  rings  and  ear-rings,  completed 
the  costume.  These  ladies  are  wives  of  different  husbands  ;  and, 
as  no  man  is  allowed  to  see  his  friend's  spouse,  their  living  to- 
gether in  one  house  must  sometimes  prove  inconvenient.  An 
example  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
one  of  the  husbands,  when  all  the  other  wives  fled  in  the  utmost 
dismay  for  fear  of  their  faces  being  seen  by  a  stranger.  After  the 
object  of  their  fear  had  departed,  they  began  questioning  the 
Christian  ladies  as  to  how  they  could  dare  to  cross  the  public 
streets  unveiled,  and  without  feeling  shame  at  being  seen  by  men. 
The  youngest  of  the  women  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and  but 
just  married  ;  she  would  have  been  considered  beautiful  anywhere  ; 
her  hands  and  feet  wore  remarkably  small.  The  visitors  were 
presently  taken  up  stairs  and  regaled  with  coffee.     Then  all  the 


fusion  of  silver  buttons  ;  his  linen  of  the  purest  white  ;  his  high 
round  hat  decked  with  beads,  and  carelessly  or  jauntily  set  aside; 
a  second  jacket  also  richly  embroidered  ;  with  dark  curls  carefully 
arranged  round  a  high-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat ;  and  a  coun- 
tenance of  manly  beauty.  A  Catalonian  or  an  Andorran  cavalier 
is  seen  in  his  vest  of  blue  velvet ;  his  red  silk  sash  and  fine  cotton 
stockings  appearing  over  his  hempen  spartillas.  Notunfrequently 
a  peasant  is  to  bo  seen,  with  a  red  montero  cap,  with  his  capa  over 
his  shoulder,  and  with  loose  linen  hrai/os  or  trousers.  A  Guigaro, 
with  his  wild,  dark  eye,  expressive  gesture,  and  imperturbable 
self-possession,  is  seen  in  a  riclily-worked  shirt  of  fine  linen,  worn 
on  the  outside,  .as  is  usual ;  a  long  and  elegantly  embroidered 
cambric  sash,  fastening  to  his  side  the  silver-handled  sword,  or 
macheMe;  silver  spurs  and  [o\v  slippers.  And  sometimes  monterox, 
or  countrymen,  are  seen  galloping  through  the  streets,  each  with 
his  high-crowned  straw  hat,  with  broad  rim,  his  loose  shirt  over 
his  other  garments,  its  tail  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  his  long 
sword  lashed  to  his  waist  by  a  handkerchief,  and  dangling  at  his 
back.  The  Croole-Spani.ard  is  sometimes  dressed  in  a  rainisa,  of 
striped  gingham,  breeches  of  ticking,  and  a  r.hcqnka,  or  sleeved 
tunic,  of  the  same  material  as  the  ramisa ;  half-boots  or  moccasins 
of  untanned  hide,  a  sportsman's  belt,  a  girdle  furnished  with  a 
heavy  hunting-knife,  and  a  wide-flapped  sombrero,  or  hat  of  palm- 
leaf,  complete  his  equipment.  Of  some  of  the  cahelteros  it  may 
almost  be  said,  as  wiis  reported  of  some  of  the  black  slaves  of 
Darien,  that  their  whole  summer  costume  consists  of  a  shirt-collar 
and  a  pair  of  spurs.  The  large  black  eye,  and  raven  hair  escap- 
ing iu  endless  tresses,  the  dark,  expressive  glance,  the  soft,  blood- 
tinted  olive  of  the  glowing  complexion,  make  the  unwilling  Eng- 
glishman  confess  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  Spanish  female. 
The  Moorish  eye  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Anda- 
lusian.     This  is  very  full,  and  reposes  on  a  liquid,   somewhat 


and,  though  destitute  of  moral  principle,  of  courage,  of  greatness, 
he  is  kissed  and  visited  by  Queen  Victoria,  because  he  is  emperor 
of  France,  the  elect  of  his  people.  General  Bonaparte  is  avenged. 
So  the  British  styled  the  Father  of  his  Country  "  Mr.  Washing- 
ton ;"  but  his  greatness  was  not  extinguished  by  the  small  imper- 
tinence. It  was  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  that  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  were  translated  to  France.  'Tlie  body  was 
exhumed  the  l.Tth  of  October,  1840,  and  was  found  upon  cxamin- 
.ation  to  be  little  changed.  It  was  placed  in  a  sarcophagus,  and 
carried  on  board  the  Prince  do  .Joinville's  flag-ship.  The  vessel 
sailed  from  St.  Helena  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  entered  the 
harbor  of  Cherbourg  on  the  2d  of  December,  the  anniversary  of 
the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  At  Havre,  the  body  was  placed  on 
board  a  small  steamer  on  the  Seine,  in  a  c.atafiilque  on  deck,  so  as 
to  be  visible  to  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  It  would 
require  a  volume  to  describe  the  imposing  ceremonies,  the  deco- 
rations, the  demonstrations  and  salutes  with  which  the  august 
remains  wore  received  on  their  passage  through  Franco.  In  Paris, 
the  whole  military,  regular  and  volunteer,  paraded  ;  there  were 
miles  of  tripods  emitting  colored  flames  ;  all  the  public  buildings 
were  appropriately  draped  ;  the  entire  population  was  out  of  doors, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather.  An  immense  sensa- 
tion was  produced  when  Sergeant  Hubert,  who,  for  nineteen  years, 
had  kept  watch  at  the  grave  in  St.  Helena,  landed.  More  than  a 
million  of  people  turned  out  to  welcome  back  the  dead  emperor. 
The  body  was  carried  into  the  Church  of  the  Invalides  by  thirty- 
two  of  Napoleon's  old  guard,  preceded  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
who  was  to  present  it  to  the  king,  who  stood  ready  to  receive  it. 
The  speeches  on  this  occasion  are  models  of  brevity ;  indeed  the 
eloquence  of  words  was  needless ;  the  occasion  w.as  eloquent 
enough.  "  Sire,"  said  the  Prince  de  .Joinville,  "  I  present  to  you 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon."     "  I  receive  it,"  was  the 


THE  TOMB  OF  NAPOLEON,  AT  ST.  HELENA. 


dresses  were  exhibited  ;  and,  after  a  little  conversation  and  a  good 
deal  of  laughing,  the  party  broke  up.  The  probabilities  are,  that 
as  soon  as  the  Moorish  ladies  were  left  alone,  they  set  to  work  to 
curse  the  toys  they  had  received  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  to 
pray  that  he  might  receive  the  givers  into  his  keeping  as  dogs  of 
Christians.  Pleasant  people  to  visit !  Those  who  wish  to  see  a 
Moorish  woman  in  full  splendor,  must  behold  her  arrayed  for  her 
wedding.  As  the  bride  is  seen  for  the  first  time  by  her  future 
husband  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  of  course  slie  makes  it  her 
aim  to  appear  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  on  that  occasion. 
First  she  is  bathed,  then  painted,  and  then  dressed  out  in  her  best 
garments.  European  ladies  arc  readily  admitted  to  the  wedding 
feasts.  They  are  received  at  the  door  by  the  bridegroom,  who  is 
supposed  to  keep  guard  there  till  midnight.  The  lower  court  of 
the  house  is  reserved  for  the  dancing  women,  whilst  up  stairs  the 
bride  is  to  be  seen  sitting  and  receiving  her  company.  Her 
bosom,  if  she  be  rich,  is  covered  with  strings  upon  strings  of 
enormous  pearls,  and  her  head  is  literally  concealed  by  diamonds, 
which  are  generally  set  on  branches  that  tremble  at  each  motion 
of  the  neck.  Cott'ee  is  distributed,  and  the  faces  of  all  Moorish 
babies  carefully  covered  to  avert  the  evil-eye  of  the  Christian. — 
Lelter  from  Algiers. 


COSTUMES  IN  CUB.A. 

The  full  dress  of  a  mayoral,  or  overseer  of  an  estate,  is  thus 
described  : — A  wide-rimmed  straw  hat ;  blue-striped  small-clothes, 
fastened  to  the  waist;  a  blue,  embroidered  shirt,  hanging  looselv 
over  them  like  a  sack  ;  a  large  straight  sword  with  a  silver  handle, 
ornamented  with  precious  stones ;  the  shirt-collar  and  sleeves  con- 
fined with  gold  buckles ;  an  embroidered  cambric  handkerchief 
,tied  loosely  round  the  neck;  pumps,  cut  quite  low,  and  adorned 
with  heavy  silver  spurs.  Occasionally  a  European-Spaniard  is  to 
be  seen  with  an  open  jacket  of  green  velvet  higlily  embroidered, 
with  light  leggings  of  the  same  material,  ornamented  with  a  pro- 


yellow  bed,  of  an  almond  shape,  black  and  lustrous.  Their  eyes 
have  been  pleasantly  compared  to  dormant  lightnings,  terrible  in 
wrath,  and  hiding  liquid  fires. — Philippo's  United  Slates  and  Cuba. 


<     ^m^     I 


TOftIK  OV  NAPOLEON,  ST.  HELENA. 

In  a  lonely  valley,  in  the  heart  of  a  mass  of  rock  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  visited  only  by  vessels  going  to  or  returning  from  the  East 
Indian  voyage,  lies  the  tomb  which  for  some  years  held  the  ashes 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  and  statesmen 
the  world  ever  knew.  His  body  rests  "  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
among  the  French  people  whom  he  loved  so  much,"  but  the  spot 
where  it  w.as  first  laid  will  ever  possess  a  deep  historical  interest, 
and  being  especially  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  France,  the  English 
government  has  recently  ceded  it  to  that  power.  The  scene  has 
cli.anged  much  since  the  emperor  was  buried  there,  the  foliage  hav- 
ing grown  quite  luxuriantly,  the  weeping  willows  at  the  grave 
particularly.  Napoleon  was  buried  here  on  the  8th  of  May,  1821, 
dressed  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  He  was  consigned  to  the  grave 
with  such  honors  as  his  enemies  could  give  him.  The  coffin  was 
carried  by  British  grenadiers,  where  the  rocky  roads  prevented  the 
hearse  proceeding,  passing  tlirough  lines  of  British  troops  under 
arms,  while  minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  flag-ship  in  the  har- 
bor. Three  heavy  volleys  of  artillery  were  discharged  as  the 
coffin  was  consigned  to  its  resting-place.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  goveniment  of  so  great  a  nation 
as  England  should  have  given  orders  that  no  inscription  should 
be  allowed  on  the  tomb,  but  the  words  "  General  Bonaparte." 
How  little  did  such  petty  malice  aflToct  the  greatness  of  the  name 
they  thus  thought  to  belittle  !  Thenceforth  the  tomb  was  the  goal 
of  many  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  thousands  who  visited  it  spoke  not 
of  General  Bonaparte,  but  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  emperor  of 
France.  But  England  has  been  sufficiently  humiliated  for  her 
treatment  of  the  first  Napoleon.  A  ruler  sits  on  the  throne  of 
France  simply  because  he  is  the  nephew  of  the  exile  of  St.  Helena, 


king's  answer,  "in  the  name  of  France."  He  then  took  Napo- 
leon's sword  from  Marshal  Soult's  hand,  and  giving  it  to  General 
Bertrand,  said  :  "General,  I  charge  you  to  place  this  glorious 
sword  of  the  emperor  upon  his  coffin."  The  funeral  mass  wjis 
then  celebrated.  Two  of  the  actors  in  that  scene — Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  Marshal  Soult — are  dead,  while  the  Orleans  family,  who 
figured  so  largely  in  the  transaction,  are  nil  in  exile.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe had  his  faults,  but  when  we  compare  his  administration  and 
his  friends  and  counsellors  with  those  of  the  present  ruler  of 
France,  the  citizen  king  appears  to  admirable  advantage.  Who 
could  have  anticipated  that  his  downfall  would  have  produced  an 
ephemeral  republic  and  an  iron  despotism  in  less  than  four  years  I 
Truly  France  is  a  riddle. 


DO  ANIMALS  REASON? 

One  pleasant  day  last  summer,  says  the  Boston  Post,  a  small 
party  embarked  in  a  wherry  to  visit  Russ  Island,  lying  just  below 
the  railroad  bridge,  which  crosses  Squam  River,  Gloucester.  In 
the  boat  was  a  Newfoundland  dog.  As  soon  as  we  had  disembarked, 
we  observed  at  a  short  distance  .about  a  dozen  cows  and  an  old 
lame  horse  feeding.  The  dog  also  espied  them,  and  rushed  towards 
them,  barking  loudlv.  This  attack  first  startled  the  cows,  and  they 
began  to  retreat.  The  horse  was  selected  as  the  main  object  of  his 
assault,  and  limped  away  as  well  as  he  could.  The  cows  huddled 
together  in  a  group,  and  passed  around  among  eacli  other  for  a  few 
minutes,  apparently  consulting  on  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
Finally  they  came  forward  in  a  body,  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
old  horse,  and  took  the  van  themselves.  They  then  moved  delib- 
erately together  in  a  line,  witli  heads  toward  the  ground  and  horns 
presented  to  the  dog,  and  drove  him  back,  defeated.  At  every 
rally  on  his  part,  they  repulsed  him,  till  he  abandoned  his  attacks, 
and  then  retired  to  a  grassy  spot  to  graze  as  before.  Those  cows 
actually  protected  their  lame  associate  from  the  assaults  of  their 
noisy  invader. 
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[VVrittea  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    PATHWAY    OF    LIFE. 

SIO    ITCR    AD    ASTUA! 

BT   JAMBS   FBANKUK   PITTS. 

[Suggested  by  the  cngravinK  tliiis  entitled  in  No.  4,  In  tlio  present  Tolumo  of 
'•  llullou's  Pictorial."] 

Weary  brother,  fainting  brother, 

Sinking  ^neath  thy  load  of  pain, 
lU'^^ting  on  our  common  mother, 

Thinking  ne'er  to  rifle  again, 
llopes  once  cherished  sadly  perislied — 

Wilt  thou  ne'er  thy  heart  regain? 

Never  feel  again  ttie  thrilling 

Of  ft  free  and  manly  breapt^ 
Conragc  prompting,  joy  instilling, 

Pointing  ifpwarfl  to  thy  rest? 
ITope  departed,  craven-hearted, 

Dost  thou  linger  here,  unblest? 

Where  is  now  that  high  endeavor 

Which  once  bore  thee  up  the  steep? 
Canst  tliou  lose  this  toil  forever. 

Be  content  to  idly  weep? 
Feebly  f-ilter,  nerveless  palter. 

Lost  In  error's  fatal  sleep? 

Ronse  thee,  brother !     Soul  immortal, 

Still  pursue  thy  destined  way! 
Far  above  thee  gleams  the  portal 

Of  an  everlasting  day ; 
Paint  heart  chiding,  fears  deriding, 

Trust  in  Ood,  and  join  the  fi«y ! 

Cast  no  longing  backward  glances, 

Pass  temptation  firmly  by  : 
Syren-like,  she  quick  entrances, 

Leaves  thee,  then,  to  droop  and  dlo. 
Hasten,  brother!     Night  advances. 

Starry  torches  light  the  sky ! 

Now  thou  throwest  off  this  languor, 

As  at  touch  of  wizard's  rod ! 
Now  thou  movest  as  with  anger. 

That  thou  wort  so  long  a  clod. 
Steadfast  ever,  wearied  never, 

Thus  we  journey  on  to  God! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ROMANCE  AND  REALITY: 

OR, 

THE  TWO  LOVES  OP  ADELE  FAIRFAX. 


BT  MRS.  H.  MARION   STEPHENS. 

"  O,  MOTHER !  O,  mother  !"  Such  a  wailing,  woeful  moan 
would  have  penetrated  any  heart  but  a  heart  of  stone,  but  it  made 
no  impression  upon  the  one  it  was  intended  to  molt. 

"  Adele,  you  disgust  me,  you  make  me  ashamed  of  ever  having 
brought  such  a  weak,  whining  imbecile  into  the  world.     What 
more  do  you  want  1    lie  is  rich." 
"  Yes,  but—" 

"  He  is  popular,  he  is  courted  by  the  first  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, lie  could  marry  the  richest  girl  in  our  circle — " 
"  0,  if  lie  only  would — if  he  only  would  !" 
"  Silence,  girl.  There  is  neither  shame  nor  spirit  in  your  pre- 
tended aversion  to  one  of  the  noblest  men  God  ever  made.  O, 
you  may  shudder — neither  your  tears  nor  prayers  will  move  me  in 
the  least.  Do  you  think  I  am  blind  ?  Do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  the  very  secret  reason  why  you  so  oppose  my  dearest  wish  ? 
Do  you  think  your  midnight  visits  to  the  old  stone  house  have 
not  been  traced  ?  Shameless  girl !  It  is  my  duty  to  see  you  well 
settled  in  life  before  you  are  quite  lost  to  honor  and  decency." 

"  No,  no,  no,  mother ;  you  cannot  say  that,  or  if  you  can  you 
shall  not !  I  am  your  child,  your  only  child.  Until  this  present 
time  have  I  ever  failed  in  duty  to  yon  1  Have  I  not  given  you 
all  the  reverence,  all  the  obedience,  all  the  affection  a  child  could 
bestow  upon  a  parent  f  I  tell  you,  mother,  this  is  a  case  of  life 
and  death,  for  sin  is  death,  death  to  the  heart  that  reckles'.  and 
tortured  leaps  blindly  into  the  chasm  of  crime,  hoping  noil.  ;^^ 
from  the  past,  fearing  nothing  for  the  future." 
"  Have  you  done  ?" 

"  Let  me  speak  while  the  spell  is  on  me.  You  know  I  love 
William  Becket,  you  knew  it  years  ago,  you  encouraged  it,  you 
gave  it  your  sanction,  you  used  all  your  woman's  arts  to  aid  in  its 
progression;  and  why'?  Then  he  was  rolling  in  wealth,  was 
courted,  feted,  petted  as  Grantly  Thornby  is  now.  His  father 
speculated  wildly,  failed,  and  in  his  ruin  involved  the  ruin  of  his 
only  son.  Still  you  played  your  cards  cautiously  and  well.  You 
pitied  him,  you  pitied  mo ;  you  trusted  matters  were  not  so  very 
desperate  after  all,  but  you  took  good  care  to  remove  me  far  away 
from  his  influence,  thinking  that  in  separating  us  personally  you 
could  separate  our  heart.?.  It  was  not  jjossible,  they  liad  grown 
into  one ;  parted  they  might  be,  but  not  divided  in  thought,  act  or 
deed." 

"  You  romantic  fool !  Don't  dare  deliver  any  more  of  this 
ridiculous  twaddle  in  my  presence.  So  surely  as  the  sun  rises  in 
the  heaven,  so  surely  shall  you  bo  the  wife  of  (Jrantly  Thoniby  \" 
"Then  on  your  head  he  the  sin,  if  sin  should  conio.  On  your 
head  be  the  storm  and  strife  and  darkness  which  I  see  looming  in 
the  far  distant  future.  On  your  head  be  the  crime  of  a  broken 
lieart,  a  hopeless  life,  a  reckless  spirit  that  with  the  marriage  knell 
will  fling  off  its  humanity  and  become  as  tlie  fiends  of  woe.  I 
warn  you,  O,  I  wani  you  !  If  I  have  not  your  hardness  of  lieart, 
I  have  a  portion  of  your  determination,  and  never,  never  shall 


Grantly  Tliornby  mould  mo  to  his  detestable  liking.  I  will  be 
his  wife,  because  I  cannot  lielp  myself,  but  tlie  hand  th.it  blights 
my  life  shall  not  blight  my  love  ;  so  tell  monsieur,  my  husband 
that  is  to  be." 

Pule  and  exhausted,  Adcle  Fairfax  sank  down  among  the  pil- 
lows of  her  lounge,  from  which  but  a  moment  before  she  had 
risen  in  her  indignant  scorn.  Her  mother,  a  large,  gross  looking 
woman,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  loaded  down  with 
jewels,  sat  opposite  her,  her  eyes  fairly  blazing  with  wrath  and 
scorn.  To  be  defied  by  her  own  child,  the  child  who  until  that 
day  had  been  all  meekness,  all  obedience.  A  bombshell  entering 
the  apartment  and  exploding  at  lier  feet  could  not  have  startled 
her  more.  However,  she  had  gained  one  triumpli — Adcle  had 
consented  to  become  tlie  wife  of  Grantly  Thornhy.  Wild  as 
Adcle  had  spoken,  she  had  no  fear  for  the  future.  She  knew  the 
innate  purity  of  her  daughter's  heart,  and  even  had  she  doubted 
that,  the  will  and  strength  of  Grantly  Thornby  was  sufficient  to 
protect  his  own  and  his  wife's  honor. 

The  mother  hud  scarcely  left  the  n  ':m  by  one  door,  when  an- 
other was  opened  giving  admittance  io  a  second  party.  It  was  in 
the  person  of  a  singularly  hand.somo  man,  tall,  stalwart  in  frame, 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  belong  to  no  human  being,  so  largo,  so 
burning,  so  penetrating  as  they  were.  The  face  was  in  keeping 
with  the  form,  the  features  regular  and  well  defined,  the  forehead 
broad  and  massive,  the  mouth — ay,  there  lay  the  reading  of  that 
strong  man's  nature.  It  was  a  wicked,  sensual  mouth,  large,  full- 
lipped,  yet  \vhen  in  repose  bearing  a  set  determination,  a  domi- 
nant frown,  which  seemed  to  say  as  plainly  as  words  could  have 
done,  "  my  will  is  law."  And  so  it  was.  Scarcely  in  all  his  law- 
less life  had  he  failed  in  accomplishing  any  object  that  seemed  to 
his  erratic  nature  worth  pursuit.  And  should  he  fail  now,  when 
the  prize  to  be  obtained  was  only  a  simple,  stubborn  girl  ?  Not 
he.  It  was  not  so  much  for  the  aHJcction  he  bore  her,  yet  even 
there  he  had  conceived  a  passion  which  ho  found  it  impossible  to 
subdue  ;  but  she  hud  defied  him,  mocked  at  him,  laughed  him  to 
scorn.  His  blood  was  on  fire  to  revenge  the  insult.  She  should 
love  him  yet.  Only  let  him  secure  her  to  himself,  only  let  her 
become  his  wife,  away  from  the  influence  of  her  unfeeling  mother, 
dependent  upon  him  for  society,  affection,  and  all  the  little  atten- 
tions women  so  yearn  for  and  need,  and  ho  defied  fate  itself  to 
thwart  him  in  his  triumph.  And  yet  if  he  could  only  succeed  in 
winning  her  now.  A  loveless  and  a  much  loved  wife,  it  was  a 
galling  chain  to  forge,  yet  he  was  desperate  in  his  wooing.  If 
over  man  won  woman  to  his  love,  he  would  yet  win  Adelo  Fair- 
fax. Thoughts  such  as  these  flickered  through  his  brain  as  he 
stood  there  within  the  shadow  of  the  door  gazing  upon  the  fair 
face  of  her  he  so  desired  to  win. 

Adele,  lost  in  sorrowful  thought,  did  not  hear  the  opening  of 
the  door,  nor  was  she  aware  of  his  presence  until  a  hand  was  laid 
lightly  on  her  shoulder.  She  looked  up,  bewildered,  and  for  a 
moment  a  shriek  was  like  to  burst  from  her  lips ;  but  she  was  a 
brave  girl,  and  it  was  not  the  time  now  to  show  a  craven  spint. 
She  returned  his  gaze  with  one  almost  as  vivid  and  burning,  until 
ho  found  voice  to  speak.  Ho  was  strangely  agitated,  was  that 
strong,  determined,  fearless  man  of  the  world.  He  sat  down  by 
her  side,  taking  her  resistless  hand  in  his  own. 

"  You  have  consented  V  ho  at  length  asked.  "You  will  bo 
my  wife  ?" 

"  Consented — yes  !     Be  your  wife — yes  I" 
Hard  and  cold  indeed  was  the  voice  which  uttered  these  few 
sententious  words. 

"  And  you  will  try  to  love  me  V 

"  I  cannot,  O,  I  cannot ;  you  know  it  is  impossible.  O,  why, 
why  do  you  insist  upon  this  dreadful  union  ?  What  can  I  ever 
be  to  you,  I  who  love  another  V  Ho  bit  his  lip,  but  did  not  in- 
terrupt her.  "  Could  any  power  bind  my  thoughts  »  Would 
they  not  follow  him  forever  in  his  lonely  pilgrimage  f  Are  they 
not  part  and  parcel  of  his  existence  1  Think  what  it  would  be 
to  live  year  after  year,  for  death  does  not  come  at  one's  bidding, 
the  companion  of  one  whose  heart,  soul  and  existence  was 
wrapped  in  that  of  another  1" 

"  Girl,  yon  drive  me  mad !"  ho  cried,  thrusting  both  hands 
through  his  hair  as  if  he  would  drag  it  out  by  the  roots.  "  Will 
nothing  I  can  do,  no  sacrifice  I  can  make,  find  its  way  to  that 
obdurate  heart  of  yours  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing  I  Wo  have  argued  this  question  before — do 
not  let  us  revive  it.  I  cannot  love  you,  I  cannot;  even  if  I  loved 
no  one  else  it  would  be  the  same.  You  are  a  shadow  upon  my 
path,  your  presence  terrifies  me,  your  threats  disgust  me — " 

"  Stay,  stay,  Adele !"  he  cried,  grasping  both  her  hands. 
"  Have  mercy  if  not  on  me,  at  least  on  yourself.  Think  what 
you  are  doing.  You  are  scorning  a  love  which,  though  mine,  is 
pure  as  ever  woman  won — a  love  I  never  knew  I  possessed  until 
your  golden  beauty  first  dazzled  my  senses.  I  have  been  a  reck- 
less man,  well,  perhaps  a  bad  man,  but  you  could  have  moulded 
me  to  your  will,  you  could  have  formed  a  nature  which  is  not  all 
depraved  into  something  worthy  of  woman's  hand." 
"  And  yet  I  cannot,  cannot  love  you." 

"  There  is  no  personal  sacrifice  I  would  not  make  for  your  sake, 
there  is  no  deed  of  daring  I  would  not  accomplish,  if  such  deed 
would  give  you  a  moment's  happiness.  I  would  toil  night  and 
day  for  your  sake  if  need  be  ;  watch  over  your  comfort  with  the 
eye  of  a  fond  husband  and  a  jealous  lover.  I  would  lovo  you  as 
never  before  was  woman  loved  ;  I  would  cherish  you  as  never  be- 
fore was  woman  cherished  ;  tho  very  air  of  heaven  should  not 
visit  your  head  too  roughly.  O,  Adele,  think  what  it  is  to  cast 
away  such  a  strength  of  affection  as  I  otter  you  !" 

Grantly  Thornby's  face  was  of  an  ashy  jjaleness — great  drops 
of  agony  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  his  lip  trembled  with  tho  in- 
tensity of  his  emotion. 


"  Is  there  no  hope'?"  he  asked  at  length,  finding  Adele  disin- 
clined to  continue  the  conversation. 
"  None,  alas,  none  !" 

"  Will  nothing  move  you,  no  kindness,  no  gentleness,  no  con- 
sideration for  those  you  love  best  7" 
"  Nothing — do  not  hope  for  it." 

"  Nor  affection,  fresh  as  the  bloom  of  a  summer  rose,  for  it 
never  existed  till  you  called  it  into  life  f" 

"  Nothing,  nothing !  O,  do  not  prolong  this  miserable  contest 
of  words.  It  is  useless,  it  wrings  my  heart  and  yours  ;  O,  pray, 
pray  let  it  cease!" 

Thornby  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  once  or  twice  as  if  tid- 
ing to  control  some  wild  thought. 

"  Enough,  enough.  No  kindness  will  win,  no  devotion  move 
you.  You  will  be  my  wife,  no  earthly  power  can  prevent  that. 
You  will  hear  no  more  of  a  love  which  has  been  met  with  scorn. 
If  you  think  it  degrading  to  be  loved  by  me,  I  cannot  help  it — I 
would  not  help  it  if  I  could.  I  have  told  you  I  never  loved  wo- 
man before  ;  my  life  has  been  too  busy,  my  thoughts  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  but  it  is  past ;  be  at  ease, 
for  it  is  the  last  time  I  ever  intrude  my  unwelcome,  my  mad  pas- 
sion of  love  upon  your  notice." 

He  wrung  her  hand,  and  would  have  left  tho  room,  but  Adele 
detained  him. 

"  You  say  truly,  no  earthly  power  can  prevent  my  being  your 
wife.  I  know  my  duty.  You  will  trust  to  my  honor,  you  will 
feel  that  however  my  mind  may  be  filled  with  another's  image, 
my  life  will  be  pure  and  sacred  to  you  as  if  the  union  of  our 
hands  had  been  as  well  a  union  of  our  hearts.  You  will  remem- 
ber this  1" 

He  pressed  her  hands,  and  turned  quickly  away.  Adele  caught 
one  glance  of  his  face  as  he  left  the  room,  and  saw  what  she  never 
thought  to  have  seen — the  glittering  of  tears  in  eyes  not  used  to 
melting  softness.  Her  heart  pained  her  for  having  caused  even  a 
moment's  suffering.  "  How  mortified  he  must  have  been,"  she 
thought,  "to  have  been  so  decidedly  rejected."  But  how  could 
she  help  it?  She  had  looked  for  no  such  tender,  passionate  ap- 
peal to  her  feelings  ;  hitherto  his  wooings  had  been  in  bitter,  burn- 
ing words,  words  speaking  more  of  a  desire  to  triumph  over  her 
will  than  her  afiection.  She  was  beginning  to  pity  him.  Had  he 
been  no  suitor  for  her  hand  she  would  long  ago  have  admired 
him.  His  indomitable  power  of  character,  his  rock-like  determin- 
ation, his  strong,  unconquerable  will,  were  merits  which  under 
other  circumstances  could  not  have  failed  in  striking  her  woman's 
eye.  Women  like  strength  in  a  man  far  more  than  beauty ;  it 
appeals  to  their  dependence.  No  greater  contrast  could  possibly 
be  made  than  existed  between  the  persons  of  Grantly  Thornby  and 
William  Becket.  The  first,  muscular  in  person,  some  would  say 
almost  to  roughness  ;  but  that  could  never  be.  Mr.  Thornby  was 
a  gentleman,  and  what  would  have  seemed  heavy  and  unwieldy 
in  some,  sat  upon  him  with  a  grace  which  only  a  well-bred  man  of 
the  world  could  acquire.  The  other,  effeminate  to  the  last  degree  ; 
pretty,  soft  womanly  features,  soft  white  lady-hand,  soft  tender 
blue  eyes,  light  hair,  laying  in  little  rings  around  a  forehead  which 
looked  as  if  the  sun  had  never  shone  upon  it,  a  delicate,  slender 
frame,  tapering  off  with  a  foot  that  Cinderilla  might  have  envied, 
and  you  have  a  picture  before  you  of  William  Becket.  Adelo 
was  thinking  of  it  now,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  sturdy  form, 
the  bold  features,  the  great,  piercing  eyes  of  Grantly  Thornby. 
She  was  thinking  too  she  wished  William  had  a  little  more  of 
manhood  about  him,  at  least  enough  to  make  some  exertion  for  a 
livelihood.  She  looked  very  pretty  sitting  upon  the  lounge  in 
deep  thought,  her  fair  hair  falling  in  waves  over  her  shoulders,  her 
dimpled  chin  resting  in  her  small  white  palm,  her  eyes  full  of  gen- 
tle, tender  light,  awakened  there  by  her  woman's  pity  for  an  un- 
loved man.  Sweet  Adele,  her  thoughts  were  taking  a  strangely 
foreign  shape,  when  the  entrance  of  her  mother  aroused  all  the 
antagonism  of  her  nature,  and  sent  her  pleasant  images  flying  to 
tho  four  winds  of  heaven. 

"  Well  1"  said  that  amiable  lady,  looking  steadily  at  Adelo. 
"  You  have  succeeded ;  I  have  given  my  word,  and  now  let  mo 
have  peace.  I've  no  more  to  do  with  it.  Make  whatever  ar- 
rangements you  please,  let  the  sacrifice  be  complete,  only  give 
me  peace." 
Tho  mother  turned  to  reply,  but  Adelo  had  left  the  room. 
It  was  now  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  it  was  settled  that  they 
wore  to  bo  married  the  coming  October,  that  golden  month  of  tho 
year.  Adelo  experienced  no  regret,  nor  in  fact  seemed  to  take 
tho  smallest  interest  in  the  progression  of  affairs.  Mr.  Thornby 
was  constant  in  his  visits,  but  no  common  acquaintance  could 
have  been  more  reserved  or  respectful.  No  word  of  love  ever 
passed  his  lips,  no«pi'cssure  of  tho  hand  denoted  his  claim  upon 
that  little  property,  yet  even  Adele  could  not  help  noting  that  his 
face,  in  growing  graver  was  also  growing  paler ;  still  her  nature 
revolted  against  the  enormity  of  forcing  her  into  a  marriage  re- 
pugnant to  her  every  feeling.  Had  he  been  in  love  with  any  one 
else,  no  hand  would  have  been  sooner  outstretched  in  sympathy 
and  condolence.  As  it  was,  she  pitied  him,  and  really  began  to 
exert  herself  to  banish  something  of  tho  gloom  which  surrounded 
his  life.  "  It  wasn't  his  fault,"  she  would  think,  "after  all;  ho 
couldn't  help  it,  poor  fellow,  and  as  long  as  I  have  got  to  bo  his 
wife,  I  may  as  well  try  to  be  agreeable." 

From  that  day  the  scene  changed  at  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax. It  was  an  old  rambling  country  mansion,  surrounded  with 
groves  of  oak  and  maple,  in  which  they  resided,  Mr.  Thornby's 
estate  joining  theirs.  Flowers  grew  all  about  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, and  there  was  one  little  lake  just  uiKin  the  verge  of  the 
forest,  where  the  lazy  water-lilies  lay  glinting  their  white  leaves 
all  tho  long  summer.  To  this  lake  Adelo  and  Mr.  Thornby  made 
a  daily  pilgrimage.    Adele  was  astonished  that  she  had  never  be- 
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fore  discovered  what  a  companionable  man  her  bctrotlied  was ; 
she  rather  liked  leaning  upon  his  arm  and  looking  up  into  his 
brilliant  eyes  while  he  explained  to  her  some  wondroua  feat  of 
travelled  life.  It  amused  her  to  hear  of  scenes  which  she  never 
expected  to  see,  though  the  thought  once  did  occur  to  her  that 
perhaps  when  she  was  his  wife  he  would  take  her  upon  a  foreign 
voyage,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  what  ho  had 
been  so  grapliically  describing.  Now  that  he  had  ceased  to  tor- 
ment her  with  his  love,  she  began  to  think  a  life  with  such  a  com- 
panion would  not  be  so  very  disagreeable  after  all.  Adele  was 
sensible  enough  when  the  romance  which  she  hod  gathered  from 
books  was  not  too  powerful  for  her.  She  began  to  compare  the 
glowing,  fascinating  descriptions  which  ho  knew  so  well  how  to 
relate,  with  the  silly,  whining  sentimentality  of  her  former  lover, 
and  for  that  matter  lover  still,  for  she  would  have  flushed  with  in- 
dignation had  any  one  suggested  the  idea  of  her  having  turned 
truant  to  her  first  love.  She  never  dreamed  of  such  an  atrocity. 
She  liked  Mr.  Thornby  because  he  wa"!  so  kindly  to  her,  so 
careful  over  her,  so  considerate  for  her  comfort,  but  never,  no 
never  could  her  heart  wander  from  its  allegiance  to  its  first  love. 
And  she  was  sincere  in  this  belief.  It  is  true  she  sometimes  won- 
dered why  William  seemed  so  tedious  and  tiresome  in  his  melan- 
choly wailings.  Ue  was  growing  petulant  too,  and  exacting,  al- 
though he  knew  she  was  betrothed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  would  be 
nothing  more  to  him  than  the  memory  of  a  dream  that  had  come 
and  gone,  and  left  only  a  shadow  behind.  It  was  really  irksome 
for  lier  to  meet  him,  but  that  was  because  he  was  perpetually 
moaning  over  whjt  could  not  be  helped.  Once  indeed  she  told 
him,  that  had  he  been  a  man  of  mind  sufficient  to  bear  up  under 
the  misfortunes  which  opjjressed  him,  had  he  risen  up  under  ad- 
versity and  carved  his  way  into  the  world  as  other  men  had  done, 
she  would  have  left  all,  in  defiance  of  restraint,  and  shared  his 
fortune  whether  for  good  or  evil.  But  it  would  be  rushing  into 
the  face  of  Providence  to  saddle  a  man  with  a  wife  and  the 
responsibilities  of  a  family  when  ho  had  not  sufficient  energy 
to  support  himself;  to  all  of  which  he  only  whined  the  more,  and 
accused  Her  of  turning  against  him  because  he  was  poor.  No,  it 
was  not  that,  he  knew  it  was  not  that,  but  she  had  grown  wiser 
and  more  thoughtful,  and  saw  more  clearly  what  was  right  and 
what  wrong,  and  she  was  sure  it  was  wrong  to  waste  life  as  ho 
was  wasting  it. 

October  was  fast  approaching.  The  orchards  were  golden  with 
their  luscious  fruit ;  the  forest  trees  were  all  aflame  with  autumn 
fires,  while  over  all  was  that  dreamy,  hazy,  delicious  air  which 
seems  redolent  with  general  joy  of  the  season.  Vou  would 
scarcely  have  known  Adele  again,  so  wondrously  had  she  changed. 
The  gladness  of  her  heart  seemed  to  have  come  out  upon  her  face, 
making  it  radiant  with  .beauty  and  bloom.  No  longer  did  she  sit 
passively  looking  on  upon  the  progressing  of  bridal  appointments. 
Her  betrothed  was  large-hearted  as  he  was  large-brained.  He  in. 
sisted  upon  furnishing  the  trosseau,  and  made  a  trip  to  New  York 
for  that  purpose.  Be  sure  there  was  nothing  forgotten  that  could 
please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste.  How  long  to  Adele  seemed 
the  days  of  his  absence ;  she  would  not  have  believed  she  could 
have  missed  him  so  much.  Did  she  love  him  1  O,  never ;  yet 
she  was  not  sorry  to  have  him  love  her.  To  be  sure,  he  had  not 
spoken  upon  the  subject  sinc-c  that  fatal  morning  on  which  she 
was  so  incensed  with  the  persecution  of  her  mother.  She  almost 
wished  he  would,  that  she  might  take  back  some  of  those  cruel 
words,  and  tell  him  how  much  she  liked  him,  and  how  different 
ehe  had  found  him  to  what  people  described  him.  She  was  sorry 
she  could  not  love  him  as  a  wife  should  love  a  husband,  but  p>er- 
haps  the  time  would  come  when  her  mind  would  change.  At 
present  she  must  be  true  to  William,  poor  William,  from  whom 
ehe  was  parted  forever,  whose  woebegone  face  would  haunt  her 
while  she  lived.  Yet  spite  of  these  sentimental  thoughts  she  was 
quite  angry  with  herself  that  she  could  not  feel  more  real  sympa- 
thy for  her  broken-hearted  lover. 

At  length  Mr.  Thornby  arrived,  Adele  meeting  him  at  the  turn- 
pike, where  she  knew  ho  would  take  a  short  cut  across  the  fiu-ra. 
One  single  grain  of  encouragement  from  him  and  she  would  have 
flung  herself  into  his  arms  ;  but  be  merely  took  her  hand,  tucked 
it  under  his  arm,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  the  house.  Adele 
was  chilled  by  this  singular  coolness ;  she  was  prepared  to  give 
him  so  kind  a  reception,  had  even  taken  the  pains  to  walk  half  a 
mile  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  hira  a  few  moments  sooner.  It 
was  not  kind  of  him,  to  say  the  least.  Then  came  over  her  with 
a  great  crash,  "  suppose  he  does  not  love  me."  Such  a  possibil- 
ity had  ciever  befotx:  occurred  to  her.  Wliat,  after  all  those  pro- 
testations, to  overcome  it  at  last !  The  blood  seemed  to  stagnate 
in  her  veins ;  she  oould  not  move  if  her  life  depended  upon  it. 
Mr.  Thornby  felt  the  sudden  trembling  of  her  hand  and  paused 
in  his  walk  to  learn  the  cause.  Adele  was  white  and  trembling, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  she  laughingly  assured  him  it  was 
customary  with  her,  the  result  of  fatigue. 

The  bridal  array  had  arrived  before  them,  and  was  already 
spread  out  upon  sofas  and  chairs  and  tables  and  pianos,  even  the 
little  ottomans  had  to  bear  their  share  of  the  splendor.  And  it 
was  splendid.  Itobes  of  such  misty  fabric  tiiat  it  seemed  danger- 
ous to  touch  tliem  lay  in  juxtaposition  with  laces  which  an  em- 
press might  envy.  Jewels  gleamed  from  their  crimson  cases  like 
stars,  while  lying  upon  the  bridal  veil,  itself  not  more  pure,  was 
a  carcanet  of  pearls  of  the  rarest  quality.  Ah,  Mr.  Thornby  had 
shown  his  taste  as  well  as  his  liberality !  After  allowing  Mrs. 
Fairfax  due  time  to  admire  tliem,  he  explained  to  her  that  he 
wished  for  a  moment  to  speak  with  Adele  alone. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  said  he,  when  they  were  alone,  "  did  you  think 
I  would  take  the  advantage  of  circumstances  to  wed  an  unloving 
wife  ?  Did  you  think  I  was  monster  enough  to  drag  you  to  the 
altar,  and  force  yoa  to  take  upon  your  pore  lips  an  unholy  vow  V 


Adele  looked  up  into  his  face  bewildered,  but  she  answered 
nothing. 

"I  confess,  there  was  a  time  when  my  mad  passion  and  your 
obstinacy  almost  turned  ray  brain,  when  my  h«art  grew  dark,  and 
I  felt  capable  of  almost  any  wickedness  to  secure  to  myself  my 
priceless  treasure — my  peerless  Adele.  That  time  has  passed.  I 
have  seen  you  trying  hard  to  conquer  that  repulsion  against  me, 
trying  to  like  mc,  and  amuse  me,  and  make  some  amends  for 
what  you  knew  I  must  be  sulfcring.  I  determined  you  should 
have  your  reward.  It  was  hard  to  give  you  up ;  for  as  I  told  you 
then,  I  loved  you  as  never  before  man  loved  woman  ;  but  your 
sweetness  and  patience  have  triumphed.  There  is  your  bridal 
paraphernalia,  here  the  deed  of  a  house  and  lot,  settled  upon  your- 
self and  children,  and  now  I  resign  you  to  the  arms  of  your 
younger  and  earlier  lover,  and  may  he  make  you  os  happy  as  I 
would  have  tried  to  do." 

"  liesign — not  your  wife — marry  William  Bccket !  O,  you 
cannot  mean  it,  you  would  not  be  so  cruel !" 

Adele  had  sprang  up  impatient  of  all  restraint,  and  thrown  her- 
self at  his  feet.  The  eyes  of  Mr.  Thornby  burned  with  a  tri- 
umphant fire,  but  he  merely  clasped  her  two  hands,  looking  down 
into  her  frightened  face. 

"  If  you  could  have  loved  mo,  if  it  had  been  my  fate  to  have 
met  you  when  you  were  free  and  heart-whole,  the  world  could  not 
have  contained  another  so  happy  as  myself.  But  it  is  ray  fate  to 
live  alone,  unloved,  uncared-for  and  unblest,  while  you — " 

"  I  will  not  leave  you ;  you  shall  not  cast  me  ofl^.  I  do  love 
you,  I  never  knew  bow  much  till  now;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
it,  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  am  ashamed  of  that  childish  folly  which 
passed  for  love.  As  you  love  mc,  so  I  love  you,  with  all  the 
strength,  power  and  force  of  my  being.  I  will  bo  your  wife,  and 
so  being,  will  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  your  happiness." 

Mr.  Thornby  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  taking  her  in  his 
arms,  he  folded  her  to  his  broad  breast,  which  was  ever  after  to  be 
her  home.  Another  week  and  they  were  married,  and  Adele  says 
it  may  be  that  men  have  second  loves,  but  she  is  very  sure  women 
never  love  but  once.     So  much  for  her  romance. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TDE  FIRST  AND  LAST  KISS  OF  MICUAEL  ANCELO. 

BT   WILLIAM    li.    OLIVEB. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  was  filled  to  overflowing  one  even- 
ing just  OS  the  soft  Italian  landscape  was  lighted  up  by  the  radi- 
ance of  the  setting  sun.  Through  the  olive  groves  that  led  to  the 
church,  a  bridal  train  was  passing,  while  the  tree-tops  were  blaz- 
ing with  golden  light;  but  just  at  the  moment  it  entered  the  dim 
arches  of  the  church,  the  last  lingering  ray  disappeared,  giving 
place  to  the  rich  and  gorgeous  clouds  which  only  Italian  skies 
may  wear. 

As  the  bridal  party  paced  slowly  up  the  long  aisle  to  the  altar, 
over  which  hung  the  most  splendid  painting  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fresh  from  the  hand  of  a  youthful  but  mighty  artist,  the 
strong  illumination  from  the  myriads  of  wax  candles  fell  upon 
the  noble  brow  of  the  young  bridegroom  and  the  fair  and  beauti- 
ful face  beside  him,  and  a  suppressed  hum  of  admiration  was 
heard  all  over  the  gorgeous  church.  No  wonder  indeed  that  it 
should  be  awakened,  for,  added  to  the  interest  excited  by  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  youthful  pair,  there  was  a  charm  in  their 
superior  rank  that  the  people  of  Italy  appreciated  not  less  highly. 
The  bride  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  beautiful  Vittoria  Colon- 
na,  who  was  betrothed  when  only  four  years  of  age  to  Terdinand 
Francis  of  Avalos,  the  future  Marquis  of  Feschiera.  She  was 
now  seventeen,  and  be  was  hardly  older. 

The  brilliant  wedding  was  the  subject  of  conversation  for 
months  afterwards,  envy  seeming  on  this  occasion  to  lay  aside  her 
shafts  ;  for  nothing  was  said  that  did  not  bear  upon  the  virtues  or 
beauty  of  the  happy  children  who  had  thus  united  their  destinies 
forever,  for  weal  or  woe.  For  a  brief  season  these  two  lives 
seemed  to  flow  on  in  serene  happiness.  Vittoria  was  the  muse  of 
Italy,  and  her  songs  breathed  forth  the  beauty  of  her  daily  life, 
tranquil  and  calm,  but  never  tame  nor  spiritless.  Their  home 
was  all  that  the  descendant  of  the  Colonni  might  bo  expected  to 
dwell  in,  noble,  surrounded  with  all  graceful  and  beautiful  asso- 
ciations, and  rich  with  the  treasures  of  art  and  the  achievements 
of  intellect. 

But  woe  for  the  trusting  hearts  that  see  no  cloud  in  the  distance. 
When  the  sparkle  is  brightest  on  the  cup,  then  most  surely  is  fate 
preparing  the  bitter  drop  that  is  to  succeed  it.  Ferdinand  joined 
the  army — the  noblest,  bravest  ofiicer,  the  purest  patriot  that  it 
l»oa.sted,  and  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  desperately  wounded. 
Not  aware  that  his  life  was  thus  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  courage, 
die  Italian  States  offered  hira  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  With  a 
magnanimity  which  placed  her  above  royalty,  Vittoria  wrote  to 
him  not  to  accept  it — which  indeed  he  did  not  intend  todo^"the 
virtues  of  my  husband,"  she  added,  "  are  above  princes."  Alas  ! 
his  refusal  was  almost  his  last  act ;  and  the  broken-hearted  Vitto- 
ria watched  that  glorious  life  as  it  receded,  with  an  anguish  tliat  to 
be  known  must  be  also  endured. 

In  her  deep  seclusion  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  at  Fichia,  the 
mightiest  in  Italy  sought  her  hand.  She  turned  from  them  all, 
and  finally  retired  to  a  convent  at  Vitcrbo,  devoting  her  life  to 
the  sacred  memory  of  the  dead,  and  only  waiting  the  hour  when 
she  should  set  sail  on  that  ocean  on  whose  banks  the  beloved  had 
left  her  to  weep  alone.  For  years  the  grave,  sad  woman  lived 
thus,  the  music  and  poetry  of  life  hushed,  as  she  thought,  forever, 
along  with  the  pale  lips  that  bad  once  responded  to  their  sweetest 
strains  from  her  own.    For  years  she  never  left  her  convent  save 


for  a  walk  in  the  garden.  But  although  outwardly  the  world 
looked  dark  and  repulsive  to  that  sorrowing  spirit,  there  was  tho 
same  earnest  love  for  the  pure,  the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  that 
had  marked  her  in  her  proudest  and  happiest  days  at  the  Colonna 
palace,  when  Ferdinand  of  Avalos,  the  boy-lover,  was  lingering 
by  her  side. 

In  her  deep  solitude  Vittoria  caught  whispers  of  the  still  glori- 
ous fame  of  Italy's  now  aged  artist,  of  him  who,  though  smitten 
by  years,  could  never  really  grow  old,  the  painter,  poet,  sculptor 
and  architect,  the  fourfold  life  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  poet  her- 
self, there  was  one  bond  between  them  that  was  mutual.  A  lover 
of  art,  with  an  intense  passion  for  the  beautiful,  that  her  grief  hud 
deadened  but  not  destroyed,  she  was  smitten  with  an  earnest  long- 
ing to  revive  her  old  art-worship  in  his  presence  who  could  so 
well  appreciate  its  quality. 

They  met,  he  in  whom  old  age  had  already  commenced,  and 
she  whose  youth  w.\3  already  fading  away,  and  they  met  too  to 
love.  Let  no  one  smile  sarcastically  at  this  statement ;  take  An- 
gelo's  own  words — "  It  is  the  power  of  a  fine  face  which  spurs  mo 
towards  heaven.  In  those  eyes  I  find  a  luminous  ray  which 
guides  me  to  my  Creator."  Those  who  cannot  conceive  of  a  sen- 
timent like  this,  born  in  the  innermost  soul,  and  ]iurtaking  only 
of  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  divine  passion,  must  lay  aside  these 
pages;  they  bear  no  interpretation  for  such  minds. 

Uow  rich  must  have  been  that  communion,  how  full  of  all  glo- 
rious and  sublime  beauty,  which  could  thus  have  drawn  the 
lonely  and  sorrowful  recluse  from  her  convent  to  meet  Michael 
Angelo  in  Kome  and  spend  hours  by  bis  side  I  I  think  truly  that 
hod  the  record  of  those  hours  been  faithfully  kept,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  that  would  have  surpassed  it  for  beauty  and 
interest.  Tho  tenderest  vows  of  youthful  lovers,  despite  what  is 
so  often  talked  of  as  love's  young  dream,  must  fade  into  nothing 
before  the  meeting  of  these  two  grand  and  noble  natures,  now 
known  to  each  other  for  the  first  time,  after  a  lifetime  of  struggle 
and  sorrow  on  one  part  and  of  earnest  striving  to  live  out  tho 
highest  life  on  the  other. 

Too  old  to  paint,  the  poet  breathed  out  his  highc6t  strains  for 
this  new  joy  that  had  come  to  him,  and  Vittoria  answered  thera 
in  words  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  his  own.  The  hand  that  had 
brought  out  the  divinest  conceptions  of  the  pencil  and  Jlie  chisel, 
and  which  was  yet  to  create  the  noble  grandeur  of  Saint  Peters, 
did  not  disdain  to  write  gentle  and  loving  words  to  the  sad  and 
sorrowing  widow  of  the  brave  Peschiera. 

One  summer  day,  the  loveliest  of  those  that  so  beautify  and 
bless  the  clime  of  which  poets  love  to  sing,  Michael  Angelo  sat 
awaiting  Vittoria's  coming.  Eager  to  shed  light  on  her  darkened 
lot,  he  ever  garnered  up  all  that  was  delightful  and  pleasant  in  his 
daily  walks  to  bestow  upon  her  when  they  met ;  and  this  day  his 
treasury  was  full  to  overflowing.  Sweet  and  rare  flowers,  a  pre- 
cious painting,  a  new  song  were  awaiting  her.  Long  he  lingered, 
and  when  at  length  the  door  opened  and  a  strange  figure  ap- 
peared, he  experienced  a  sensation  of  disappointment  and  regret. 
A  nun,  in  the  habit  of  the  Viterbo  convent  where  Vittoria  lived, 
announced  herself  as  the  messenger  from  her  who  occupied  bis 
thought.  She  was  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and  wished  to  see  him  once 
more.  The  next  moment  saw  him  on  his  way  to  the  convent, 
with  a  terrible  foreboding  of  the  truth.  The  beauty  of  that  love- 
ly summer  day  was  darkened,  and  his  sick  heart  whispered  only 
of  death.  As  he  entered  the  convent  gate  he  lifted  the  covering 
from  that  silver  hair  and  prayed  earnestly  for  strength  to  meet  all 
that  was  to  befall  him. 

He  was  indeed  too  late.  That  beautiful  and  noble  spirit  had 
passed  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  worlds,  and  was  in  tho 
presence  of  God  and  the  beloved.  Kneeling  by  her  side  in  the 
chapel,  which  now  held  within  its  walU  the  presence  of  the  holy 
dead,  Michael  Angelo  took  the  pale,  thin  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  softly  and  reverentially  as  a  devotee  would  kiss  the  relic 
of  his  patron  saint — and  this  was  his  first  kiss  to  Vittoria.  Even 
then  he  declared  that  he  did  not  dare  to  kiss  her  forehead  or 
cheek  or  the  pale,  cold  lips. 


Those  who  worship  gold  in  a  world  so  corrupt  as  this  we  live 
in,  have  at  least  one  thing  to  plead  in  defence  of  their  idolatry — 
the  power  of  their  idol.  It  is  true,  that  like  other  idols,  it  can 
neither  move,  see,  hear,  feel,  nor  understand ;  but,  unlike  other 
idols,  it  has  often  communicated  all  these  powers  to  those  who 
had  them  not,  and  annihilated  theiii  in  those  who  had.  This  idol 
can  boast  of  two  peculiarities  ;  it  is  worshipped  in  all  climates, 
without  a  single  temple,  and  by  all  classes,  without  a  single  hypo- 
crite.— Lacon. 
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We  hATe  jiut  Issued  the  foUowing  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
eUganliy  illiulraud  with  four  Urge  original  drawings,  torming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  eountrj.  We  vill  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  luxn/y  etnli,  or  ve  will  aeod  th* 
tiy  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  otu  dollar.  We  are  resolved  npoa 
small  profits  and  quick  ftales: 

THE  BOTAL  GEEENS  ;  or,  The  Scoot  of  lai  Sosqoihassia.  A  tale  of 
tragic  iuterevt  in  tbe  Valley  of  Wyoming,  daring  the  days  of  onr  revolu- 

tiouary  struggle.     By Da.  J .  H.  KOBI.NSON . 

THE  OCEAN  UABTTS:  or,  The  Uc.<!TIB  Spt  of  Viboixu.  This  Is  an- 
other lavorite  IteTolutiooaty  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 

80  popular.     By 8yLVA.SCB  COBB,  JE. 

KES  HAHD :  or.  The  Cki;iser  of  the  Kxousii  CaAXxn.  A  graphic  nao^ 
tical  una  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  limes  of  Cromwell  in  Knclarid. 
Ut F.  CLl.NTO.N  BAkRI.NGTOii. 

THE  ABEAK8AS  BAHGEE :  or,  Dixqie  the  Backkoodsmix.  A  tItH 
aud  cliarmiug  Btory  of  Ka«t  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIELTKN  ANT  MURRAY. 

THE  FHANTOK  OF  THE  SEA  "•  "'■•  ^a*  Kid  Cbobs  asd  the  Cbiscest. 
A  utory  of  bo^too  Bay  aud  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
TiTid  interest,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot — By  FRANi;iS  A.  DL'RIVAGK. 

THE  CABTN  BOY :  or,  Ufe  ox  the  Wi.no.  a  Tale  of  Fortunes  Freaks 
aud  Fauci  m^.    A  fine  story  of  life  in  its  various  pha«e«  and  under  »ome  of 

its  most  lomanUc  Incidepts.     By LIEUTENANT  MCKUAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  ratum  of  mall. 
\iy  For  sale  at  all  tS  the  periodical  depota. 
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LANDING   AT   THE  CAPE. 


CAMP  MEETING  SKETCHES. 

We  believe  that  the  camp  meetings  held  during  the  summer 
season  by  some  of  our  religious  denominations  are  peculiarly 
American,  though  resembling  and  bringing  to  mind  the  great 
open-air  gatherings  of  the  religionists  of  the  old  world  ;  the  Cove- 
nanters of  Scotland,  the  Protestants  of  France,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  gather  together  in  the  woods  and  wilds,  since  liberty  of 
worship  in  houses  built  by  human  hands  was  denied  them.  The 
camp  meetings  of  the  Methodists  originated  in  the  necessity  of 
finding  more  accommodation  for  the  gathered  numbers  of  a  pow- 
erful persuasion  when  they  met  for  religious  purposes,  than  could 
be  afforded  in  a  small  settlement.  But  whether  originating  in 
choice  or  necessity,  it  has  been  found  that  religious  zeal  acquires 
a  new  impetus,  an  added  fervor,  from  being  exposed  to  the  power- 
ful influences  of  nature.  "  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples," 
an*!  surely  no  cathedral  aisle,  the  work  of  human  hands,  can  com- 
pare with  the  columned  aisles  of  the  forest,  while  the  proudest 
ceiling  that  human  skill  and  wealth  ever  hung,  cover  but  an  inap- 
preciable point  of  "  the  spacious  firmament  on  high."  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  has  become  the  custom  with  thousands 
of  our  fellow-citizens  to  go  forth  yearly  into  the  woods  and  by  the 
seashore,  and  there  devote  days  and  nights  to  religious  exercises. 
There  are  evils  connected  with  this  practice,  but  we  are  not  disposed 
to  enter  into  their  discussion  here.    Even  of  the  scoffers  who  hang 


about  the  skirts  of  a  camp  meeting,  many  are  converted  to  the 
word.  With  these  remarks  we  pass  on  to  a  notice  of  the  en- 
gravings on  this  and  the  next  page,  from  drawings  made  express- 
ly for  us  by  Mr,  Homer,  and  illustrating  the  camp  meeting  at  Mil- 
lenial  Grove,  which  commenced  August  4th,  concluding  on  the  10th. 
The  first  sketch  represents  the  landing  at  Eastham,  Cape  Cod,  a 
favorite  locality  for  these  religious  gatherings.  In  the  foreground 
is  a  vessel  which  has  just  touched  bottom  ;  the  crew  are  lowering 
the  jib  and  making  the  sails  snug.  The  ladies  are  being  assisted 
into  a  carryall  drawn  by  two  horses,  which,  in  nautical  parlance, 
lies  along  tide.  The  water  is  so  shoal  here  as  it  approaches  the 
shore,  that  the  landing  of  passengers  is  always  cttccted  in  this 
manner;  and  it  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  look  around  you  and  see 
the  animals  attached  to  the  various  vehicles,  plunging  through  the 
water  like  so  many  sea-horses.  There  is  a  (|ucer  incongruity 
about  it  which  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind. — The  sec- 
ond sketch  conveys  us  to  the  camp  ground  with  its  "  canvass 
houses,"  and  shows  us  how  the  gentlemen  perform  their  morning 
toilettes.  The  accommodations  are  here  of  very  primitive  charac- 
ter ;  a  "  rill  from  the  town  pump  "  affording  the  clement,  and 
Hingham  pails  the  vessels  of  ablution.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who 
is  the  possessor  of  a  bit  of  looking  glass  which  he  can  stick  up 
with  a  jack-knife  to  the  trunk  of  a  tice  and  therein  tontcmplaie 
his   reflected   countenance,   and    see   how   satisfactorily   he   has 


trimmed  his  ambrosial  locks. — We  now  pass  on  to  the  third 
sketch,  which  presents  a  busier  scene.  The  necessities  of  life 
must  be  provided  for,  and  here  we  are  let  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
cooking  arrangements  of  the  camp.  An  improvised  kitchen  range 
— boilers  su])ported  by  bricks,  perform  their  work  admirably;  a 
host  of  busy  hands  employed  in  kneading  cakes,  "neat-handed 
Phillises  "  tripping  hither  and  thither,  arc  the  noticeable  features 
in  the  sketch.  Through  the  opening  in  one  of  the  tents  we  tee  a 
breakfast  party  earnestly  engaged  in  satisfying  their  appetites, 
which  pood  consciences  and  pure  air  have  engendered. — The  last 
scene,  the  interior  of  a  tent,  with  the  inmates  at  prayer  under  the 
lead  of  a  distinguished  preacher,  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study — 
as  it  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  an  actual  transcript  of  real  life.  Dur- 
ing those  exercises  men  and  women  become  powerfully  agitated 
and  convulsed,  and  the  wrestlings  of  the  spirit  are  often  fearful  to 
contemplate.  The  first  camp  meeting  we  ever  attended  was  dur- 
ing our  boyhood,  and  we  can  never  forget  the  impression  it  made 
upon  us.  The  scene  pitched  upon  was  a  sort  of  natural  amphi- 
theatre, where  an  open  area  of  green  sward  was  surrounded  by 
immemorial  trees,  not  too  densely  clustered,  while  from  a  distance 
not  too  great,  the  sea  sent  its  music  and  perfume.  At  night  when 
this  natural  temple  was  lit  up  with  hundreds  of  lamps,  when  the 
seats  were  filled  with  earnest  wor.shippcrs,  and  powerful  preachers 
addressed  the  assembly,  the  scene  was  one  of  deep  interest. 


MORNING    ABLUTIONS. 
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COOKING. 


THE  FRAZER  RIVER  INDIANS. 

The  San  Francisco  Herald  pives  an  interesting  account  ot  the 
Indians  of  the  Frazer  River  repion,  where  the  gold  discoveries 
hav(? recently  been  made,  derived  from  a  gentleman  who  hau  been 
among  them.  Marked  differences  exists  between  these  Indians 
and  other  tribes  with  whose  characteristics  we  have  become  fami- 
liar, and  they  seem  to  be  of  a  superior  cast  of  character.  They 
are  a  mucli  nobler  people  than  the  Indians  on  Puget's  Sound,  who 
are  called  "  Clienooks."  They  are  large,  muscular  men,  fond  of 
athletic  s])orts,of  a  lighter  color  than  the  southern  tribes,  and  very 
brave  and  determined.  Many  of  their  women  are  represented  as 
being  quite  handsome,  with  regular  features,  and  even  delicate 
hands  and  feet.  The  males  are  very  jealous  of  their  women,  and 
a  want  of  <hastity  is  severely  and  promptly  punished.  One  re- 
markable ])eculiarity  of  the  "Northern  Indians,"  as  they  arc  called, 
is  that  many  of  them  have  light  hair  and  eves,  and  ])rcscnt  a  marked 
ditf'erencc  in  their  general  physiognomy  from  other  Indian  tribes. 
They  often  visit  the  camps  of  the  whites  at  night,  and  engage 
them  in  running,  leaping  and  wrestling  matches,  in  which  latter 
they  are  said  to  be  very  expert.  They  are  also  fond  of  throwing 
somersaults  and  exhibiting  their  physical  prowess  in  other  ways. 
The  whites  on  I'uget's  Soun<t  are  much  in  the  habit  of  slapping, 
boxing  and  beating  the  Clienooks,  who  never  make  any  resistance  ; 
but  when  anything  of  the  kind  is  attempted  on  one  of  the  Frazer 


River  Indians,  he  is  certain  to  reply  in  kind.  They  also  exhibit 
a  remarkable  trait  in  this  connection  ;  when  they  are  struck  with 
the  fist,  they  strike  back  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  not  have 
recourse  to  any  other  weapon  but  one  of  the  same  nature  with 
which  they  are  assailed.  The  men  are  nearly  all  armed  with  good 
Eijglish  muskets,  which  they  handle  with  great  address,  and  are 
remarkably  good  shots.  They  are  eager  to  obtain  Colt's  revolv- 
ers, and  will  offer  $100  to  SI  50  in  gold  dust  for  them,  hut  as  the 
miners  would  hang  any  man  detected  in  supplying  the  Indians 
with  this  formidable  weapon,  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  them. 
Two  distinct  and  hostile  tribes  reside  on  Frazer  River,  and  the 
enmity  existing  between  them  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  that 
described  by  Cooper  between  the  Delawares  and  Hurons.  Like  all 
other  Indians,  and  a  good  many  white  people,  they  will  steal,  and 
as  usual  the  emigrants  who  are  rushing  to  the  mines  are  rousing 
their  hostility  by  murdering  tiiem  for  petty  thefts.  For  these  out- 
rages they  will  doubtless  seek  and  secure  a  bloody  revenge.  The 
Northern  Indians  use  very  little  paint,  and  are  not  tattooed  at  all. 
Since  the  influx  of  immigration  they  are  much  better  dressed  than 
before,  and  wear  their  habiliments  with  much  ease  and  natural 
grace.  The  hair  is  worn  quite  long,  and  is  ornamented  with  feath- 
ers. Canoes  of  colossal  proportions  are  built  by  them  from  the 
immense  trees  existing  in  that  region.  The  tree  is  carefully  felled 
by  being  burned  down,  during  which  operation  the  fire  is  regularly 


tended  to  prevent  its  expanding  too  far,  and  to  retain  its  given 
space.  The  fallen  trunk  is  then  shaped  into  a  canoe  with  exceed- 
ing labor,  until  it  arrives  at  the  required  dimensions  and  model, 
after  which  it  is  hollowed  out  by  burning.  As  soon  as  this  pro- 
cess is  concluded,  they  fill  the  canoe  with  water,  and  then  heat 
large  rocks  red  hot,  which  are  thrown  into  the  water  and  generate 
steam,  by  which  the  wood  becomes  pliant,  when  it  is  spread  apart 
amidships  by  means  of  stretchers  tightly  wedged  in,  until  it  ac- 
quires the  requisite  breadth  of  beam,  when  the  water  is  bailed  out 
and  the  canoe  allowed  to  dry.  Many  of  these  are  capable  of  car- 
rying one  hundred  warriors,  with  their  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
provisions  for  several  weeks.  Several  of  them  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  whites,  one  end  sawed  off,  and  built  in  to  make  a 
flat  stern,  and  then  rigged  into  sloops  and  schooners,  some  of 
them  capable  of  carrying  from  seven  to  nine  tons  of  cargo.  The 
Northern  Indians  also  build  extensive  forts,  large  enough  to  shel- 
ter six  or  seven  hundred  warriors  with  their  families.  These  forts 
are  built  of  trees,  very  substantial,  and  exhibiting  much  skill  in 
their  construction,  and  perfectly  proof  against  small  arms.  They 
declare  most  emphatically  that  the  whites  shall  not  go  into  the 
Thompson  River  country,  which  they  claim  as  peculiarly  tlieir 
own  ;  but  do  not  hesitate  to  exhibit  very  rich  and  coarse  gold  ob- 
tained in  that  region,  and  they  report  that  gold  abounds  there,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  statement. 


THE   TENT. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   LAST    PICTURE. 

BT    ANNA   M.    CARTER. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  a  bitter  persecution 
was  waged  against  art ;  she  ordered  all  sacred  pictures  in  the 
churches  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  walls  whitewashed,  so 
that  no  memorial  of  them  might  remain.  In  her  reign  it  became 
a  fashionable  and  even  praiseworthy  action  to  tear  pictures  to 
pieces  and  ruthlessly  destroy  statuary.  This  bitter,  senseless  war 
against  art  crushed  genius  ;  no  artist  dared  permit  his  mind  to 
rise  in  the  contemplation  or  execution  of  any  sublime  effort,  unless 
ho  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prison  or  stake.  This 
extraordinary  check  upon  art  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  most 
essential  assistance  was  offered  to  its  progress.  Men  were  hired 
to  destroy  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  churches,  and  any  pic- 
tures or  statuary  they  might  find.  One  man  by  the  name  of 
Donsing  destroyed,  together  with  hia  agents,  in  little  over  two 
years,  about  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pictures  alone, 
and  many  pieces  of  statuary  and  richly  stained  glass  windows. 
These  agents  of  destruction  were  bold,  unprincipled  men,  and  did 
they  think  a  house  contained  a  picture,  they  walked  in,  and  with- 
out ceremony,  soon  tore  from  the  walls  anything  they  found. 

William  Elford  was  a  young  man  and  an  artist,  though  he  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  silversmith.  Every  spare  moment  he  devoted 
to  his  art,  and  the  walls  of  his  little  bare  studio  were  covered  with 
pretty  pictures,  many  of  them  displaying  great  talent.  It  was  in 
fear  and  trembling  that  young  Elford  worked  at  his  beloved  paint- 
ing. His  studio  was  a  small  attic,  and  the  door  was  always  kept 
locked,  night  and  day ;  and  often  as  William  sat  at  his  counter  in 
the  little  shop  and  saw  Donsing  and  his  agents  go  by,  he  trembled 
for  his  treasures,  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
his  shop.  Mrs.  Elford  and  one  other  were  the  only  partakers  in 
his  secret,  the  only  persons  over  admitted  to  the  little  attic  room. 
That  other  was  a  young  girl  betrothed  to  William,  the  beautiful 
Annie  Wilson.  Often  she  sat  beside  her  lover  as  he  painted  at 
his  easel,  and  shared  his  pride  and  longed  for  the  time  to  come 
when  all  persecution  should  cease  and  William  acquire  the  fame 
he  deserved. 

One  day  William  repaired  to  his  studio.  He  had  no  job  on 
hand,  and  rejoiced  in  his  heart  to  be  able  to  devote  a  whole  day 
to  his  beloved  art.  He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  before  the 
easel  when  a  customer  called,  and  without  thinking  he  ran  down 
stairs  with  the  palette  on  his  thumb.  Arriving  in  his  shop,  he 
laid  the  palette  carelessly  on  the  window-seat,  and  stood  behind 
the  counter  to  receive  the  orders  for  a  heavy  silver  chain.  The 
customer  departed,  and  young  Elford  hastened  up  stairs  ;  arrived 
there  he  missed  his  palette,  and  was  about  to  return  to  seek  it,  when 
the  tramp  of  feet  alarmed  him.  Hastily  locking  the  door  of  his 
treasure-chamber,  William  Elford  took  a  few  steps  forward,  but 
was  arrested  in  his  progress  by  the  figure  of  Donsing,  only  too 
well  known  to  him.  Assuming  a  careless  air,  he  asked  : 
"  What  brings  you  here,  friend  V 
"Business,"  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"  The  shop,  down  stairs,  is  the  place  for  that ;  I  will  follow  you 
there  instantly." 

"  I  rather  think  mi/  business  lies  up  yonder  I"  exclaimed  the 
man,  pointing  to  the  little  dark  door. 

"  I  keep  no  articles  of  trade  there ;  all  my  silver  and  copper  are 
down  stairs." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  people  hammered  and  carved  silver  with 
colors  and  brushes ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  discovered  a  new 
way  of  working  metal."  And  with  a  malicious  grin  Donsing 
held  up  the  missing  palette,  on  wliich  lay  little  spots  of  brilliant 
colors ;  his  companions  laughed  loudly. 

"  You  cannot  be  expected  to  know  all  the  materials  used  in 
working  silver.  Will  you  return  down  stairs  ?"  asked  young 
Elford,  hoping  to  deter  them  from  entering  his  precious  studio. 

"  Come,  come,  young  sir,"  said  the  man,  coming  up  a  few 
steps,  "  we  are  used  to  dealing  with  such  birds  as  you,  and  we 
know  the  nest  is  generally  built  in  the  top  of  the  hou.se ;  so  stand 
aside  and  open  the  door;   refuse,  and  worse  will  befall  you  1" 

Knowing  that  further  resistance  would  only  exasperate  the 
man  before  him,  William  Elford  turned  and  with  trembling  hand 
opened  the  door.  With  savage  exclamations  of  delight  the 
destroyers  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  walls  of  the  room  were  bare  and  the  floor  strewn 
with  pictures,  broken  brushes  and  powdered  colors.  During  the 
destruction  of  his  pictures,  William  stood  outside  tlie  room,  his 
face  covered  with  his  hands.  The  work  finished,  Donsing  and 
his  men  left  the  room.  As  he  passed  the  young  artist,  he  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Hark  ye,  young  man  !  Keep  to  your  trade,  and  don't  meddle 
with  what  don't  concern  you.  If  we  hear  of  j'our  resuming  your 
painting,  something  worse  than  mere  destruction  of  your  daubs 
will  befall  you  ;  an  upright  post  and  a  goodly  fire  of  fagots.  Bo- 
ware  ! — we  shall  keep  an  eye  on  you.  You  are  a  comely  young 
fellow,  and  I  like  not  to  sec  you  so  down-hearted.  Come,  cheer 
np  ! — I'll  e'en  do  something  to  encourage  you.  My  sword  needs 
a  new  hilt ;  I'll  have  a  solid  silver  one  this  time.  Here,  take  it !" 
And  so  saying,  Donsing  unhitched  the  weapon  and  handed  it  to 
the  jeweller,  who  could  scarcely  repress  a  shudder  as  he  took  it. 
His  first  impulse  had  been  to  fling  it  back  to  the  man  who  thus 
added  insult  to  injury,  but  he  prudently  refrained  from  so  doing, 
and  took  the  sword  which  had  made  its  way  through  many  of  his 
pictures. 

"  Never  mind  expense,  young  man  ;   make  a  hundsome  hilt. 
How  soon  am  I  to  have  it  V 


"  In  three  weeks." 

"  Three  weeks  be  it,  young  fellow.  Try  and  show  if  your  talent 
for  daubing  has  left  you  any  for  carving.  I  would  that  you  could 
engrave  me  a  picture  on  the  broad  part  of  the  hilt ;  show  me  mak- 
ing a  hole  through  some  precious  daub  or  holy  church  window. 
Canst  do  that?" 
"No." 

"  Aha ! — we  are  sore  on  that  point,  arc  we  ?  Well,  well,  have 
it  your  own  way,  I  am  not  particular.  Good  day."  And  with 
a  salutation  of  mock  respect,  the  man  and  his  agents  left  the  little 
dwelling  to  which  their  entrance  had  brought  only  despair  and 
hatred. 

When  they  were  gone,  William  Elford  entered  with  trembling 
step  his  little  room,  two  hours  ago  so  neat,  now  cluttered  up  with 
broken  frames  and  torn  pictures.  He  sank  upon  a  low  stool  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He  was  in  this  position  when 
Annie  Wilson  with  noiseless  step  came  up  the  stairs.  At  the 
door  she  paused,  and  her  eyes  grew  dark  with  horror  as  she 
looked  at  the  scene  of  desolation.  With  one  bound  she  sprang  to 
the  side  of  William  and  laid  her  little  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  William,  William,  what  is  this  ?  Who  has  been  here  f  Can 
you  not  speak  to  me  1" 

The  young  man  raised  his  pale  face,  and  his  voice  sounded  sad 
and  strange. 

"  Annie,  dear,  my  hopes  are  all  gone.  Donsing  and  his  hire- 
lings have  been  here." 

"  How  was  it  possible  for  them  to  suspect  you  V 
"  A  single  act  of  carelessness.     I   left  my  palette  in  the  shop 
barely  fifteen  minutes." 

"  O,  William,  what  will  we  do  ?  You  can  never  resume  your 
painting,  for  that  beast  will  always  watch  you." 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,  Annie.  I  will  work  doubly  hard,  and 
get  money  enough  to  take  us  all  out  of  this  country,  to  France,  to 
Italy — anywhere  that  I  may  be  free." 

"  That  is  a  good  plan.  Yes,  and  I  will  help  you,  William ;  I 
will  sew.  I  am  a  good  needlewoman,  and  I  can  have  as  much  as 
I  can  do  from  Mrs.  Hammond,  that  handsome,  rich  widow  who 
lives  opposite  mother's.  Yes,  I  will  help  you.  This  very  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Hammond  offered  me  some  embroidery  to  do,  but  I  re- 
fused. I'll  go  right  away  to  her  and  get  it  before  she  can  give  it 
to  any  one  else.  Good-by."  And  before  William  could  speak, 
the  young  girl  was  gone. 

In  an  elegant  room  sat  the  widow  Hammond.  She  was  still 
young  and  very  handsome,  though  there  was  something  in  the 
flash  of  the  dark  eyes,  and  curl  of  the  ruby  lips,  that  told  of  a 
determined,  unprincipled  disposition.  Who  shall  look  into  the 
heart  and  see  the  motives  which  led  the  rich  Mrs.  Hammond  to 
notice  pretty,  innocent  Annie  Wilson,  who  lived  in  that  little,  low, 
black  wooden  house  opposite  ■?  Seated  on  a  low  stool  by  the  lady's 
feet  sat  the  young  girl. 

"  So,  Annie,  you  have  thought  better  of  my  offer  V 
"Yes,  madame,"  replied  the  young  girl,  without  raising  her 
eyes. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  child.  Your  gallant  silversmith  has  not  pros- 
pered as  well  as  he  expected,  and  perhaps  the  marriage  day  looks 
further  off  than  it  used  to,  and  you  will  try  and  help  along  ;  not 
willing  to  wait?" 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Hammond,  you  have  sharp  eyes.  Yon  say  right ;  I 
cannot  always  wait." 

"  You  are  a  true  woman,  Annie.    Suppose  I  guess  a  little  more 
of  your  affairs  of  which  you  seem  so  chary  ?" 
"  You  are  welcome  to  do  so,  madame." 

"  Silly  child,  you  say  that  as  if  you  disbelieved  my  power  to 
guess  any  more  than  you  have  a  mind  to  tell  me.  Now  listen, 
child.     Your  lover  is  an  artist — " 

The  young  girl  started,  and  with  her  blaek,  piercing  eyes,  the 
wily  woman  watched  her. 

"  This  day,"  she  resumed,  in  a  sort  of  playful  tone,  while  she 
caressed  with  jewelled  hand  the  bent  head  of  her  young  com- 
panion, though  never  once  relaxing  her  watchful  look,  "scarcely 
two  hours  ago,  Donsing  and  his  men  entered  his  house,  and  in 
five  minutes  destroyed  the  work  of  years.  Am  I  not  good  at 
guessing?" 

"  Yes,  madame ;  though  I  suppose  the  news  has  reached  this 
quarter  of  tlie  city,  for  Donsing  is  not  apt  to  hide  his  deeds." 

"  Hush,  child,  walls  have  cars  !  I  learned  it  not  from  report. 
Go  into  the  street,  near  here  or  near  your  lover's  house,  and  say 
that  William  Elford  is  an  artist,  and  people  will  open  their  eyes. 
No,  no,  Annie,  I  guessed,  and  right  for  once.  I  have  seen  young 
Elford  several  times,  and  there  was  that  in  his  eyes  which  spoke 
the  man  of  genius.  I  am  sorry  for  you  both,  and  will  help  you. 
To  you  I  will  give  all  the  sewing  you  can  do,  and  will  pay  you 
well.  To  Elford  I  will  give  such  work  in  silver  as  I  may  have 
occasion  for,  and — " 

"  Why  do  you  pause,  dear  lady  V  asked  Annie,  looking  up  as 
Mrs.  Hammond,  usually  so  ready,  hesitated  in  her  speech. 

"  I  had  .something  to  say  which  will  seem  so  silly.  Your  gallant 
loves  his  art,  you  say?" 

"Yes,  madame,  passionately." 

"  I  would  like  to  have  him  paint  a  picture  for  me.  I  would  give 
him  a  large  sum  for  it." 

"But,  dear  lady,  ho  risks  his  life  by  so  doing." 
"  No,  child,  for  I  have  influence,  and  besides  none  would  know 
it  but  ourselves.    When  you  see  him,  which  I  warrant  will  be  very 
soon,  will  you  propose  it  to  him  ?" 
"I— lea— " 

"Never  mind,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it,  since  you  will  not 
do  such  a  simple  thing  for  me.  You  forget,  I  think,  that  the  one 
who  orders  and  pays  for  the  painting  of  a  picture  is  ai)tto  fare  the 
same  as  the  painter.    Do  I  tlien  risk  nothing  for  you?" 


"  Your  pardon,  dear  lady ;  my  fears  made  me  forget.  You  are 
ever  generous,  and  too  kind — too  kind.  I  will  speak  to  William, 
and  bring  you  word  to-morrow." 

With  graceful  obeisance  Annie  Wilson  left  the  room,  her  heart 
and  mind  filled  with  a  mixture  of  feelings.  At  one  moment  she 
was  going  to  tell  Mrs.  Hammond  all  her  plans — the  resolution  of 
her  lover  to  leave  the  country ;  but  when  she  looked  up,  there  was 
an  expression  in  the  lady's  face  which  sent  a  chill  to  the  young 
girl's  heart,  and  which  bid  her  beware  how  she  placed  any  confi- 
dence in  her. 

Left  alone,  the  widow  paced  up  and  down  the  room.  Her  lips 
were  compressed,  her  brow  knit,  and  her  step  was  Very  deter- 
mined.    Her  lips  moved,  and  she  spoke  aloud. 

"Little  fool !  to  think  that  for  love  of  her  I  would  risk  my  liber- 
ty. How  many  fools  there  are  in  this  world  !  There's  Donsing 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  me;  thinks  I  am  scheming  for 
his  happiness.  Fool ! — does  he  suppose  that  I  risk  so  much  just 
to  have  my  portrait  painted  for  him  ?  Annie,  too — does  she  sup- 
pose I  like  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  ?  No,  no.  My  heart  burns  with 
love,  ardent  love,  for  the  young  painter — young  Elford.  My  plans 
are  deep  laid  ;  young  Elford — heavens,  how  handsome  he  is  ! — 
will  paint  my  portrait;  while  I  sit  to  him  I'll  make  him  love  me  ; 
when  the  picture  is  finished,  Donsing  shall  seize  upon  it  and 
threaten  the  young  fellow  with  the  prison  or  stake  ;  then  I'll 
come  to  his  rescue,  bribe  Donsing  to  silence,  and  it  will  end  by 
Elford  marrying  me  from  gratitude  if  not  from  love.  Aha,  I  can 
outwit  them  all !" 

So  murmured  the  widow  aloud  as  she  paced  to  and  fro  through 
her  large  apartment,  every  now  and  then  glancing  at  the  reflection 
of  herself  in  the  little  round  mirror.     She  was  very  beautiful,  and 

she  knew  it  well.  

Annie  Wilson,  after  leaving  Mrs.  Hammond,  returned  homo 
and  busied  herself  with  sewing.  She  knew  that  William  would 
come  to  her  that  evening,  and  so  she  worked  diligently,  anxious 
that  he  should  see  what  she  could  do.  As  long  as  she  could  pos- 
sibly see,  Annie  wrought,  and  glowing  flowers  grew  on  the  pearly 
silk  beneath  her  fingers.  When  the  twilight  shadows  deepened, 
Annie  laid  aside  her  work  and  sat  watchinj;  for  her  lover.  As  she 
watched,  she  saw  enter  the  widow's  house  the  hated  Donsing,  and 
it  was  not  the  first  time.  The  sight  filled  her  with  fear,  and  she 
determined  that  when  she  told  William  of  the  widow's  wish,  she 
would  also  tell  him  of  the  visitor.  Her  lover  came,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  heard  the  offer ;  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ho 
consented  to  paint  the  picture.  Annie's  words  bronght  a  slight 
shadow  to  his  face. 

"Dear  William,  yon  have  heard  the  offer, but  not  the  meaning. 
I  should  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Hammond." 
"Jealous,  Annie?"  asked  William,  with  an  affectionate  smile. 
Annie's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  heard  these  words,  though 
she  answered,  laughingly : 

"  I  guess  not ;  but  when  you  have  heard  all,  you  may  perhaps 
think  my  fears  are  not  wholly  groundless,  and  value  my  advice 
more.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  is  a  portrait  of  herself  Mrs. 
Hammond  wishes.  Now,  that  hated,  vile  Donsing  is  a  constant 
visitor  there,  and  I  rather  think  is  striving  to  win  her.  Sho 
seemed  so  generous  and  kind  this  morning,  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  her  our  plans,  but  a  sight  of  her  face  deterred  me ; 
there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  made  nae  tremble.  All  I  ask 
you  is,  not  to  entrust  any  confidence  in  her ;  keep  her  in  tlie  dark 
as  to  our  movements.  She  will  give  you  a  handsome  sum  for  the 
picture,  and  I  would  make  her  pay  in  advance  :  and  from  the  very 
minute  you  have  the  necessary  sum  of  money,  be  ready  to  start 
upon  the  instant." 

"  You  speak  very  wisely,  dear  Annie ;  I  will  net  upon  your  sug- 
gestion ;  if  the  widow  has  any  base  pUms,  they  shall  be  thwarted. 
But  do  you  know,  dear  Annie,  what  is  the  first  step  towards  our 
departure  ?"  And  the  voice  of  the  young  caan  was  very  deep  and 
tender. 

"  No,  indeed,  William." 

"  Foolish  girl,  this  then — our  rQarriagc.  Only  as  my  wife  must 
you  leave  the  country." 

The  young  girl  blushed  deeply  as  she  heard  her  lover's  words, 
but  after  a  moment's  thought,  she  said  ; 

"  'Tis  best.  As  soon  as  yon  have  got  the  needfal,  we  will  bo 
married." 

The  young  man  caught  his  bride  to  his  heart  aod  kissed  her  ; 
then  left  the  house,  his  heart  beiJting  high  with  lo»e  and  hope. 

It  was  all  arranged.  At  a  certain  hour  every  day  Mrs.  Hammond 
sought  the  humble  dwelling  of  tlie  yotmg  p«iinter,and  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  a  glowing  resemblance  of  herself  grow  upon  the 
canvass.  The  painting  was  satisfactory,  bat  not  so  all  the  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  sitliwg.  Again  and  again,  Mrs. 
Hammond  found  Annie  Wilson  beside  the  yooBg  painter ;  as 
often  she  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Hammond's  ht>nse  for  a  fan,  a  hand- 
kerchief or  a  scarf.  The  picture  progressed,  but  ne<  the  scliemo 
the  good  lady  had  proposed  ;  she  seemed  just  us  far  as  ever  from 
the  wish  of  her  heart.  Perfectly  indiflcrcnt  to  the  charms  of  his 
handsome  patroness  seemed  the  young  artist.  Th*  picture  was 
half  painted  when  Mrs.  Hammond  with  her  most  winning  smile 
si)oko  to  young  Elford  about  remuneration. 

"  Mr.  Elford,  your  genius  is  unmistakcable.  The  picture  so  far 
is  very  good." 

"  It  could  scarcely  help  being  so  with  such  a  perfect  model  to 
paint  from." 

"Ah,  flatterer !"  And  the  lady  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
playfully  with  her  fan.  "  You  mustn't  talk  so  to  mc.  If  I  should 
speak  of  business  and  money  matters,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive 
mo.     I  am  a  plain  woman — " 

"  No,  madamo,  a  very  beautiful  one." 

The  lady's  eyes  flashed,  though  she  shook  her  head  laughingly. 
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"  No,  no,  you  must  not  misunderstand  me  ;  I  mean  that  I  am 
a  plain,  matter-of-fact  woman.  So  far,  I  am  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  picture,  and  I  must  speak  of  the  price." 

"  i_" 

"  Don't  interrupt  me.  I  am  a  lone  woman,  without  tie  on  earth, 
husband  and  child  gone,  no  friends,  and  plenty  of  money.  You 
must  allow  me  to  fi.K  my  own  value  to  the  picture,  and  to-day  pay 
you  half,  which  you  will  find  in  this  purse— five  hundred  pounds." 

"  'Tis  too  much,  dear  lady." 

"  Not  a  word.  If  I  choose  to  give  that,  please  don't  refuse  it ; 
It  is  a  joy  to  me  to  be  able  to  do  it." 

"  Dearest  lady,  how  can  I  thank  you  V  And  William  Elford 
seized  the  little  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  murmuring  :  "I 
cannot  tell  you  all  I  feel,  all  I  owe  you— my  heart  beats  too  fast. 
Lady,  lady,  there  is  one  I  love — " 

The  widow  bent  forward  and  kissed  the  young  man,  and  before 
he  could  recover  from  his  astonishment,  the  lady  was  gone.  Awhile 
the  young  painter  mused  in  silence,  then  exclaimed  : 

"  Yes,  Annie  was  right !  She  bade  me  beware  of  that  woman. 
I  see  it  all  now.  Clear  before  mo  now  are  many  things  which  I 
could  not  fathom.  She  loves  mo.  Ugh  ! — that  kiss  was  like  a 
curso.  All  is  ready  for  instant  departure,  and  I  need  not  stay  to 
finish  the  hated  picture.  The  money  she  gave  me  is  enough,  and 
wo  will  away." 

That  night  William  Elford  and  Annie  Wilson  were  married, 
and  when  the  morning  sun  rose,  a  white-sailed  ship  bore  them  far 
away  from  England,  the  land  so  fatal  to  all  painters  then.  The 
next  day  Donsing  called  on  Mrs.  Hammond.  He  found  her  in 
a  very  amiable  mood,  for  the  remembrance  of  the  half-spoken 
avowal  of  love  from  the  young  painter  was  fresh  in  her  memory. 
Her  greeting  was  especially  cordial,  and  the  hopes  of  Donsing  rose. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Hammond,  when  think  you  that  portrait  will  be 
finished  t" 

"  Very  soon,  Mr.  Donsing.     'Twas  half  finished  yesterday." 

"  'Twill  bo  long  before  it  is  wholly  finished,  I  fancy." 

"Why?" 

"  Only  because  last  night  the  young  scamp  of  a  painter  was 
married  to  Annie  Wilson,  and — " 

"  Furies ! — what  do  you  tell  me — married  1  I  will  not  believe  it !" 

"  'Tis  true,  nevertheless.  You  are  strangely  moved,  madam  ; 
I  should  think  by  your  manner  that  you  loved  the  young  painter 
yourself." 

"  Dolt,  so  I  do  !" 

"  Ha,  that's  well  1  But  the  bird  has  flown  with  his  true  mate. 
You  thought  to  deceive  me  so,  did  you  ■?  Do  you  remember  that 
you  are  amenable  to  the  law  1    Think  not  to  escape  me,  traitress." 

"  Hold  ! — don't  plume  yourself  too  soon.  I  have  a  written 
promise  from  you  that  you  would  leave  him  unmolested.  Will  not 
our  punishments  be  alike,  think  youl" 

"  False  woman  ! — rest  in  peace  ;  I  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  you.  Fear  me  not ;  you  are  too  base  to  touch !"  And 
Donsing  left  the  room,  but  not  so  suddenly  but  that  he  heard  Mrs. 
Hammond  call  out : 

"  Self-interest !— what  will  you  do  with  '  The  Last  Picture  ?'  " 


*    »mm    > 
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A  LUCKY  MISTAKE:  OR,  SHOOTING  THE  WRONO  MAN. 

"  Comb,  boys,  now  that  the  cloth  is  removed,  pass  the  bottle, 
light  your  cigars,  and  listen  to  Alung's  promised  tale  of  shooting 
the  wrong  man." 

Such  was  the  word  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  club  of  young  men 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  I  was  a  guest.  None  of  the  members 
had  ever  crossed  the  line,  and  they  were  anxious  to  hear  me  relate 
some  of  my  adventures  during  my  fifteen  years'  sojourn  in  India 
and  China.  With  a  spirit  of  cheerful  compliance  I  proceeded  to 
narrate  the  following  adventure  : 

"  You  arc  probably  all  aware  that  the  present  emperor  of  China 
and  the  mandarins  of  the  empire,  are  descended  from  the  Tartars, 
a  nation  which  conquered  the  Chinese  many  years  ago,  after  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  and  have  continued  masters  of  the  country 
ever  since.  As  a  mark  of  subjugation  the  conquerors  obliged  the 
people  to  wear  their  hair  of  extreme  length,  plaiting  it  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  in  the  manner  of  a  queue.  This  badge  of  effeminacy 
was  at  first  felt  to  be  a  deep  disgrace  by  those  of  any  spirit ;  but 
time,  the  great  condoler  and  reconciler,  wore  away  the  feeling,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  Chinese  became  so  much 
attached  to  the  fashion,  that  they  regarded  it  as  an  essential  mark 
of  their  nationality.  At  the  present  day  a  Chinaman  would  al- 
most as  soon  consent  to  lose  his  head,  as  to  have  his  tail  cut  off. 
So  much  is  this  peculiar  ornament  prized  among  them,  that  it  is 
considered  sufficient  punishment  for  theft  to  sever  this  appendage 
from  the  culprit's  head. 

"  The  mandarins,  or  governors  of  provinces,  are  and  ever  have 
been  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  the  people  they  have  so  long  domi- 
neered over,  and  the  Chinese  have  over  regarded  their  masters  with 
secret  hate.  The  European  and  American  missionaries  have  to  some 
extent  enlightened  these  abject  people  as  to  their  own  nature  and 
capacities  ;  and  as  a  consequence,  they  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  many  and  grievous  wrongs.  At  length  human  endurance 
could  stand  no  more,  and  the  long  pent-up  feelings  of  the  people 
burst  forth  in  open  rebellion.  As  the  first  mark  of  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  task-masters  to  whom  their  race  had  submitted  for 
centuries,  they  cut  off  with  their  own  hands  the  long-imposed 
badge  of  servitude,  and  sacrificed  their  much-loved  tails  upon  the 
altar  of  patriotism.    At  th«  time  this  rebellion  broke  out,  I  held 


an  appointment  under  the  English  authorities,  of  not  the  most  safe 
or  enviable  character,  though  to  me,  who  am  naturally  fond  of 
the  excitement  of  danger,  it  was  all  the  more  acceptable  for  the 
perils  to  which  it  exposed  me.  My  post  was  governor  of  one  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  prisons,  in  one  of  the  largest  settlements 
in  that  country.  Then  as  ever,  it  was  the  policy  of  her  majesty's 
representatives  to  take  no  decided  part  with  either  party ;  that  is 
to  say,  openly  and  ))ublicly ;  and  yet  they  managed  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  both,  not  knowing  which  side  might  eventually 
carry  the  day,  and  rule  the  country.  To  carry  out  this  policy, 
your  humble  servant  was  constantly  called  upon  to  do  one  thing 
and  another  for  either  party,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  this  kind 
of  service  was  demanded  of  him  by  his  superiors  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  imminent  risk  he  run,  should  he  be  taken 
in  the  act,  of  being  quietly  strangled,  or  of  waking  up  some  fine 
morning  with  his  head  ornamenting  a  bamboo  pole  on  the  city 
walls,  or  in  the  mandarin  camp,  instead  of  reposing  on  his  own 
proper  shoulders.  It  was  while  in  the  performance  of  an  act  of 
this  equivocal  character  that  the  occurrence  took  place  to  which  I 
shall  now  refer. 

"  The  city  of  Shanghae  was  taken,  and  held  three  years,  by  two 
rebel  chiefs,  named  Aloo  and  Aling.  Soon  after  its  capture,  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  mandarin  soldiers  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
which  is  protected  on  all  sides  by  a  wall.  Many  and  fierce  were 
the  engagements  between  the  opposing  armies  ;  though  it  seemed 
to  be  a  general  rule  to  cease  firing  at  mealtimes,  in  order,  I  sup- 
pose, not  to  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the  belligerents'  diges- 
tive organs.  Aling  became  the  solo  chief  in  command  of  the  city, 
by  shooting  Aloo  for  cowardice,  and  held  the  place  for  nearly 
three  years,  until  his  stores  were  becoming  almost  exhausted. 
Rice  and  opium  were  become  things  to  dream  of  rather  than  to 
use ;  and  as  no  hope  of  relief  presented  itself,  the  commander 
determined  at  last  to  abandon  the  place.  The  15th  of  February, 
1855,  was  a  dark,  cold  day,  with  heavy  masses  of  lowering  clouds 
drifting  across  the  horizon.  Peal  after  peal  of  thunder  shook  the 
welkin,  while  the  forked  lightning  crackled  and  flashed,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  man's  puny  artillery,  which  sputtered  from  the  city 
walls  in  resistance  of  a  fierce  attack  by  the  government  forces.  It 
was  a  fitting  day  to  usher  in  a  night  of  such  fearful  carnage  as 
followed.  Old  men,  and  women  bent  double  with  age ;  maidens 
and  young  mothers ;  children  and  babes ;  all,  all  met  the  same 
terrible  fate  in  that  wild  night  of  human  slaughter.  Never  can  I 
forget  the  scenes  of  those  dark  hours ;  they  are  seared  upon  my 
memory  as  with  a  brand  of  iron.  Many  a  time  have  I  witnessed 
death  in  its  most  horrible  forms ;  yet  the  recollection  of  those 
scenes  sickens  upon  my  soul  whenever  I  think  of  Shanghae.  I 
had  retired  for  the  night,  after  a  day  of  unusual  toil,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  one  of  my  Chinese  policemen,  and  informed  that  a 
strong  light  was  shining  over  the  city.  I  went  forth  into  the  air, 
and  there  was  indeed  a  light  so  bright  in  the  distant  sky  above  the 
city,  that  I  could  easily  read  the  fellow's  name  and  number  on  his 
badge.  I  knew  all  in  an  instant.  The  rebels  were  retreating,  and 
had  set  the  city  on  fire  before  leaving  it.  I  hastened  with  my  men 
to  the  eastern  gate,  and  looked  in  upon  a  scene  that  fairly  revelled 
in  horrors.  The  government  troops  had  entered  some  time  before 
I  reached  the  gate,  and  were  butchering  all  they  found,  sparing 
neither  old  nor  young.  The  streets  were  heaped  with  slain,  and 
the  gutters  literally  run  with  blood. 

"  For  two  whole  hours  did  I  witness  this  horrible  massacre, 
without  the  power  to  check  it  in  the  least  degree.  My  brain  reeled 
with  the  delirious  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  I  fairly  gasped  for 
utterance.  Yet  I  restrained  myself,  as  if  by  a  violent  effort,  and 
preserved  perfect  composure  amidst  this  saturnalia  of  blood.  At 
length  I  returned  home,  sick  at  heart  at  the  thoughts  of  what  I 
had  witnessed.  Over  twenty  five  thousand  human  heads  were  cut 
off  that  one  night,  and  piled  up  in  the  yard  of  their  Josh-house,  or 
temple.  In  the  morning,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  consul,  and  upon 
repairing  to  his  house,  I  received  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  rebel 
chief.  Chin  Aling  Foo,  commonly  known  as  Aling.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  was  on  board  a  schooner  called  the  '  Nina,'  and  I 
was  to  stop  and  search  her,  and  take  him  dead  or  alive,  if  found 
on  board.  If  I  succeeded  in  my  enterprise,  I  was  to  receive  the 
round  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  as  a  compensation.  I  knew 
very  well  that  Aling  had  been  brought  up  in  a  European  family, 
and  if  report  spoke  true,  that  he  could  handle  a  revolver  to  per- 
fection. Other  rumors  said  that  ho  had  plenty  of  practice  upon 
the  prisoners  he  captured,  or  among  his  unruly  followers,  and  that 
he  never  missed  his  mark.  With  these  comfortable  assurances  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  duty  in  which  I  was  about  to  engage,  I  thought 
it  wise  to  settle  my  accounts  before  my  departure ;  for  take  him  I 
would,  if  I  could  only  set  eyes  upon  him,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

"Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  I  received  the 
warrant,  I  bid  my  brother,  who  held  a  post  under  me,  to  take 
charge  of  the  prison  during  my  absence ;  and  if  I  was  not  at  home 
by  the  next  night,  to  send  a  favorite  detective  of  mine,  a  China- 
man, to  look  for  me  about  Woosung,  as  I  was  going  upon  some 
rather  critical  business.  After  this  I  took  my  revolver  and  sword, 
and  put  off  in  my  boat  for  the  destined  scene  of  action.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  'Nina'  hove  in  sight,  as  she  rounded 
a  bend  in  the  river,  and  in  five  minutes  more  I  stood  upon  her 
deck.  I  presented  ray  authority,  and  searched  the  vessel,  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  the  fugitive  chief  could  not  be  found.  Upon 
reflection,  I  felt  certain  that  he  could  not  have  loft  the  shore,  and 
I  hastened  to  a  place  where  I  thought  I  should  be  most  likely  to 
find  him.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Yankain  stands  a  large 
village  called  Woosung.  This  place  has  long  been  a  celebrated 
depot  for  the  opium  trade,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  worst  char- 
acters in  the  country  congregated  here.  It  was  at  the  house  of 
one  of  these  bad  men  that  I  expected  to  find  the  person  I  was  in 
pursuit  of. 


"  In  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  in  an  isolated  house,  lived  a 
desperate  fellow  called  Antonio,  a  Spanish  Malay.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  cut  a  man's  throat  for  a  dollar,  and  would  not  mind  much 
whether  it  was  counterfeit  at  that.  He  was  a  sworn  friend  of 
Aling,  they  being  bound  together  by  some  devil's-bond  which  is 
known  to  the  rascality  of  all  the  E.ost.  I  lost  no  time  in  besetting 
his  house,  and  beat  in  the  front  door  in  order  to  surprise  Aling 
should  he  be  there.  The  door  had  begun  to  yield  to  our  repeated 
blows,  when  a  voice  in  the  rear  attracted  my  attention.  I  ran 
around  the  house,  just  in  time  to  discover  a  man  jump  from 
the  window.  Quick  as  thought  I  levelled  my  revolver  and  fired. 
He  fell,  and  I,  thinking  him  dead,  returned  my  pistol  to  my  belt. 
But  I  soon  found  out  my  mistake,  for  he  was  up  and  off  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  before  I  could  fire  again  he  was  beyond  the  range  of 
my  shot.  He  ran,  and  I  after  him,  across  the  heavy,  wet  rice 
fields,  while  the  rest  of  my  party  followed  after  me.  I  was  almost 
certain  of  taking  him,  for  his  course  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  creek, 
some  thirty  yards  wide,  and  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  shoot 
him  while  he  swam  across.  But  fortune  favore<l  him,  for  I  slipped 
and  fell,  and  before  I  could  regain  my  feet  and  reach  the  bank,  ho 
had  crossed,  and  was  beyond  my  reach.  I  still  pursued  him, 
crossing  a  bridge  a  short  distance  down  the  creek,  and  ordered 
my  men  to  spread  themselves  so  that  he  could  not  double  on  us. 
For  three  miles  further  on  we  kept,  and  at  length  I  got  sight  of  him 
again.  I  took  a  wider  range  than  the  rest  of  my  party,  knowing 
the  country  well,  and  that  another  and  wider  creek  was  just  ahead, 
which  his  direction  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  cross.  I 
was  right  in  my  calculation.  He  did  not  care  to  take  to  the  water 
this  time,  and  so  coursed  the  bank  down  to  a  bridge  which  I  had 
reached  before,  by  a  shorter  cut,  and  where  I  lay  in  ambush  bo- 
hind  the  battlements.  He  did  not  discover  me  until  within  thirty 
yards,  when  I  sprang  out  and  ordered  him  to  stand,  or  1  would  firo. 
"He  heeded  not  what  I  said,  but  plunged  into  the  stream.  Be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  opposite  bank  I  put  a  ball  through  his 
back.  He  sank,  then  rose  again,  struggled  up  the  bank  and  fell. 
I  ran  across  the  bridge  and  stood  over  him.  He  appeared  to  bo 
dead,  but  as  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder  to  turn  him  over, 
quick  as  lightning  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  drew  a  long,  bright 
dagger,  which  flashed  like  a  meteor  over  my  head.  Now  began 
what  I  knew  full  well  would  be  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  I 
had  barely  time,  by  catching  his  descending  arm,  to  save  myself 
from  the  blow  aimed  at  my  heart.  As  it  was,  I  received  a  deep 
wound  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  breast,  the  point  of  the  dagger 
glancing  off  upon  my  ribs.  Wo  clenched  in  a  death-gripe,  and 
fell  together.  For  ten  minutes  we  fought  and  rolled  over  and  over, 
he  using  his  teeth  wherever  ho  could  got  hold  with  them,  while  I 
clutched  the  hand  in  which  ho  held  the  dagger.  The  time  seemed 
an  age  ! — would  my  people  never  come  up  ?  He  was  a  strong 
man  with  the  strength  of  desperation.  Ho  plied  his  disengaged 
hand  to  some  purpose,  for  I  was  bruised  fearfully,  as  well  as  bit- 
ten. I  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker  every  moment,  and  a 
feeling  of  despair  came  over  my  heart.  It  now  took  both  my 
hands  to  hold  that  in  which  he  held  the  dagger,  and  even  this  was 
becoming  impossible.  A  fortunate  idea  suddenly  suggested  itself 
to  me,  which,  I  think,  saved  my  life. 

"  We  wore  down  upon  the  ground,  and  I  only  acting  in  self- 
defence.  In  a  moment,  with  a  superhuman  eflTort  I  sprang  to  my 
feet,  and  with  a  bound  planted  them  both  upon  his  chest  as  he  lay 
prostrate.  This  stunned  him,  and  with  another  and  another  jump 
he  lay  senseless  at  my  feet.  My  revolver  had  been  lost  during 
the  struggle,  but  I  wrenched  the  dagger  from  his  hand,  and  had 
just  raised  it  to  plunge  it  in  his  heart,  when  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  his  face  sufficiently  to  recognize  ho  was  not  the  man  I  was 
after.  I  did  not  strike,  but  lowered  my  hand.  My  party  soon 
came  up,  when  we  ironed  him  and  took  him  to  Shanghae,  and  de- 
livered him  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  It  turned  out  that,  though 
I  had  failed  to  arrest  the  rebel  chief,  I  had  captured  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  desperate  villains  in  the  country ;  one  who 
had  committed  several  nmrders,  but  had  until  now  successfully 
defied  or  eluded  justice.  A  few  weeks  after,  having  recovered 
from  my  wounds,  I  witnessed  his  execution ;  and  so  ends  my 
story  of  shooting  the  wrong  man." 


<  —  ■  *  I 


FACTS  OF  PROGRESS, 

To  those  who  now  surround  the  family  fireside  when  the  curtains 
are  snugly  drawn,  and  cold  winds  whistle  along  the  impervious 
walls  and  windows,  it  must  be  interesting  to  know  that  at  ono 
time  their  ancestors  lived  in  bouses  formed  only  of  one  room,  hav- 
ing a  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  around  which  they  used  to 
lounge  or  sit,  and  spread  for  bedding  at  night  the  skins  they  woro 
for  garments  by  day.  The  roof  formed  a  cone,  which  antwered 
the  double  purpose  of  a  chimney  and  a  window;  through  its  largo 
orifice  the  rain  and  hail  fell,  driving  down  large  flakes  of  soot,  and 
the  wind  moaned  like  the  solemn  voice  of  a  troubled  spirit  lament- 
ing the  ignorance  of  mankind.  At  a  much  later  period,  and  long 
after  the  invention  of  glass,  that  article  was  deemed  such  a  luxury 
that  noble  families,  when  leaving  their  town  residence  for  the 
country  season,  had  the  window  panes  removed  and  carefully 
packed  in  straw  for  security.  Glass  was  not  then  such  as  we  now 
have  ;  it  was  tinged  with  a  sickly  color,  was  uneven  in  surface,  and 
full  of  specks  and  imperfections.  Pewter,  from  which  working- 
men  now  quaff  their  pints  of  i)orter,  was  such  a  luxury  that  noble- 
men used  to  hire  it  for  banquets  from  brokers,  as  they  now  some- 
times hire  gold  and  silver. — P/ti/p's  Hiilory  of  Progress  in  Great 
Britain. 
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THE  ARMORY  OF  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

Such  readers  as  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  the  armory  which  it  contains,  may  be  in- 
formed that  it  is  a  large  collection  of  fortified  buildings  surround- 
ed by  a  moat  or  ditch,  that  it  contains  several  streets,  and  that  it 
covers  upwards  of  twelve  acres  of  land.  It  was  begun  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  used  as  a 
royal  palace  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Since  that  period 
it  has  been,  and  still  is,  used  as  a  state  prison.  Here  the  amiable 
but  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Gray  was  first  confined  and  then  exe- 
cuted ;  and  here  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  his  history  of  the  world. 
The  White  Tower,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  for- 
tress, is  a  large  square  building  in  the  centre.  On  the  top  there 
is  a  watcli-towcr  at  each  corner.  One  of  these  was  used  as  an 
observatory  before  that  at  Greenwich  was  built,  and  it  still  retains 
the  astronomical  name.  lu  this  tower  there  are  a  variety  of  apart- 
ments, which  contain  various  sorts  of  arms  and  the  models  of 
different  war-engines  presented  to  government.  On  the  top  there 
is  also  a  large  cistern,  which  is  filled  from  the  Thames  by  a  water- 
engine,  and  which  is  intended  to  supply  the  garrison  with  water. 
It  is  said  that  the  sea  armory  in  this  tower  is  fuj-ui.shed  with  arms 
for  fifty  thousand  sailors  and  marines. 

The  grand  storehouse,  before  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1841,  was 
a  large  and  handsome  brick  building  of  the  time  of  William  III. 
The  ground  floor  formerly  contained  part  of  the  royal  train  of 
artillery,  among  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  invented  cannon, 
formed  of  bars  of  iron,  hammered  and  bound  together  with  iron 
hoops.  This  cannon  was  moved,  not  on  a  carriage,  but  by  six 
rings  conveniently  placed  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion.  This 
room  was  used  as  a  storeroom  lor  small  arms,  ready  packed,  to 
be  sent  off"  to  any  part  where  they  might  be  required  on  the  short- 
est notice.  Above  this  room  was  that  of  the  small  armory,  reck- 
oned one  of  tlie  finest  rooms  of  the  kind  in  Europe.     It  is  said  to 


comes  up,  because  he  always  selects  the  seed  himself,  and  hangs 
it  up  by  the  husks  in  the  garret,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  He 
does  not  plant  until  the  sun  has  warmed  the  soil  enough  to  give 
the  germ  an  immediate  start.  His  wheat  fields  he  drains  with 
tile,  and  the  water  that  used  to  freeze  and  thaw  on  the  surface, 
and  throw  the  roots  of  the  wheat  out  and  kill  them,  now  passes 
down  into  the  drains  antJ  runs  olf.  His  fields  arc  green  and  beau- 
tiful m  the  spring,  when  his  neighbor's  are  russet,  brown  and  des- 
olate. His  fences  are  in  good  repair,  and  his  animals  are  not 
made  hrcachy  by  the  continual  temptation  of  dilapidated  walls. 
His  wife  and  children  are  comfortably  clothed  and  fed,  and  are 
not  kept  in  a  continual  fret  and  worry  by  a  husband  and  father  who 
has  no  system  or  energy  in  his  business.  "  A  time  and  place  for 
everything,"  is  his  motto  carefully  carried  out.  The  shoemaker 
is  always  called  in  when  his  services  arc  needed,  and  none  of  his 
household  get  wet  feet,  catch  cold,  have  the  lung  fever,  and  run 
up  the  doctor's  bill  of  twenty  dollars,  for  want  of  a  cent's  worth 
of  leather  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  place. 
I  Smith  does  not  believe  in  luck.  Ho  knows  that  health  in  the 
family  and  thrift  upon  the  (arm  depend  upon  a  thousand  little 
things  that  many  of  his  neighbors  are  too  la«y  or  careless  to  look 
after.  So  while  they  are  at  the  tavern,  or  loafing  in  the  village, 
or  running  a  muck  in  politics,  he  is  looking  after  these  little  things, 
and  laying  his  plans  for  ne.xt  year.  He  has  good  corn  even  in  the 
poorest  year,  because  the  soil  has  the  extra  manure  it  needs  to 
bring  out  good  long,  plump,  well-capped  ears.  He  meant  to  htivo 
eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  ho  has  it,  good  measure,  and  run- 
ning over.  Talk  to  him  about  luck,  he  will  say  to  you  :  "  It's 
all  nonsense.  Bad  luck  is  simply  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  looking  on  and  see- 
ing how  it  will  come  out.  Good  luck  is  a  man  of  pluck  to  meet 
difficulties,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  working  to  make  it  come  out 
right.     He  rarely  fails." — American  Agriculturist. 


A  RUSSIAN  BATH. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  journey  I  was  suflfering  much 
from  my  knee  ;  I  also  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  violent  cold, 
caught  during  the  storm  on  the  Tchoussowaia,  and  was  apprehen- 
sive that  I  should  be  laid  up  with  a  fever.  On  entering  the  direc- 
tor's room  after  my  arrival  at  the  Navod,  noticing  my  indisposi- 
tion, he  immediately  ordered  tea;  his  next  step  was  to  send  for  a 
physician.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  latter  arrived,  and , 
seeing  the  condition  I  was  in,  directed  that  I  should  at  once  go  to 
bed,  while  a  Russian  bath  should  at  once  be  prepared  for  me. 
This  was  commencing  business  in  earnest.  In  due  time  the  bath 
was  got  ready,  to  which  I  was  carried  by  two  sturdy  Cossacks  . 
Having  laid  aside  my  last  clothing  the  body  guard  placed  me  on 
the  top  shelf  of  the  bath-room,  within  an  inch  of  the  furnace,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  and  there  steamed  me  till  I  thought  my  Individ  - 
uality  well  nigh  gone.  After  about  forty  minutes  of  drubbing 
and  flogging  with  a  bundle  of  birch  twigs,  leaf  and  all,  until  I 
had  attained  the  true  color  of  a  well  done  craw-fish,  I  was  taken 
out  and  treated  to  a  pail  of  cold  water,  which  was  dashed  over 
me  from  bead  to  foot,  that  fairly  electrified  me.  I  found  myself 
quite  exhausted  and  helpless,  in  which  condition  I  was  carried 
back  to  bod.  I  had  scarcely  laid  down  ten  minutes  when  a  Cos- 
sack entered  with  a  bottle  of  physic  of  some  kind  or  other,  large 
enough  apparently  to  supply  a  regiment.  The  doctor  followed 
instead  of  preceding  the  apothecary,  and  instantly  gave  me  a 
dose.  Seeing  that  I  survived  the  experiment,  ho  ordered  the  man 
in  attendance  to  repeat  it  every  two  hours  during  the  night. 
Thanks  to  the  Russian  bath,  and  possibly  the  quantity  of  medicine 
I  had  to  swallow,  the  fever  was  forced,  after  a  struggle  of  eight 
days,  to  boat  a  retreat.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  a  return- 
ing desire  for  green  fields  and  mountain  scenery  convinced  mo 
that  I  might  safely  resume  my  journey,  which  I  was  soon  enabled 
to  do. — Atkinson's  Siberia. 


VIEW    OF   GALWAY,   IN   IRELAND. 


have  contained  arms  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  all  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful  order.  Why  should  not 
this  state  of  things  be  restored  ?  Why  should  we  not  increase  it 
to  an  armory  sutlicient  for  two  hundred  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  'i 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  great  fire  which  consumed  the 
grand  storehouse  destroye<l  all  tlio  armories  and  the  antiquities 
which  they  contained  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  some  were 
preserved  in  the  White  Tower,  and  some  in  the  Horse  Armory. 
The  latter  is  a  mo<lcm  edifice,  built  against  the  south  side  of  the 
former.  It  contjiins  a  curious  collection  of  suits  of  armor  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  James  II.,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  In  the  Spanish  Armory  there  is  a  collection  of 
weapons  of  war  and  instruments  of  torture,  conjectured  to  have 
been  found  among  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Among 
other  instrumentjt  of  death  are  to  be  seen  also  the  axe  with  which 
Anne  IJolcvn  and  the  lamented  Lady  Jauo  Grey  were  beheaded. 
— London  .luurnal. 


LUCK  IN  KAUMLNU. 

There  arc  few  words  oftcner  upon  the  lips  of  a  certain  class  of 
farmem  than  luck.  Smith  is  a  "  lucky  dog  "  because  his  corn 
never  rots,  bis  wheat  never  winter-kills,  his  sheep  never  get  into 
his  rye,  and  his  cows  never  invade  his  meadows  or  orchards.  His 
crops  are  better  than  his  neighbor's,  his  butter  brings  more  in  the 
market,  and  even  his  wife  and  children  have  a  more  contented 
look  than  other  people.  Everything  he  touches  thrives.  What  a 
lucky  man  Smith  is  ! 

Now  the  fact  is,  luck  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  Smith's  success  in 
life.  If  you  watch  the  man,  you  will  find  that  every  result  he 
reaches  is  uuticipated  and  planned  for,  and  comes  of  his  own  wit 
and  work.  It  is  the  legitimate  reward  of  bis  labors,  and  it  would 
have  been  bad  luck  had  it  turned  out  otherwise.     His  corn  always 


GUIZOT  ON  BONAPARTE. 

Since,  writes  the  French  statesman  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  I  have 
had  some  share  in  the  government  of  men,  I  have  learned  to  do 
justice  to  tho  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  was  emlowed  with  a 
genius  incomparably  active  and  powerful,  much  to  be  admired 
for  his  antipathy  to  disorder,  lor  his  profound  instincts  in  ruling, 
and  for  his  energetic  rapidity  in  reconstructing  the  social  frame- 
work. But  his  genius  had  no  check,  acknowledged  no  limits  to 
desires  or  will,  either  emanating  from  heaven  or  man,  and  thus 
remained  revolutionary  while  comliating  with  revolution  ;  thor- 
oughly acquainteil  with  the  general  conditions  of  society,  hut 
imperfectly,  or  rather  coarsely,  understanding  the  moral  necessi- 
ties of  human  nature ;  sometimes  satisfying  them  with  the  sound- 
est judgment,  and  at  others  depreciating  and  insulting  them  with 
impious  pride. 

Who   indeed   could   have   believed   that   the  same   man   who 

had  established   the   Concordat,  and  reopened   the   churches  in 

France,  would  have  carried  off  the  pope  from  Rome,  and  kept 

him  a  i)risoner  at  Fontainebleau  ?     It  is  going  too  far  to  npi)ly 

this  same  ill-treatment  to  philosophers  and   Christians,  to  reason 

and  faith.     Amongst  tho  groat  men  of  his  class.  Napoleon  was 

by  far  the  most  necessary  for  the  times.     None  but  himself  could 

have  so  ([uickly  and  so  effectually  substituted  order  in  |)laco  of 

anarchy  ;  but  no  one  was  so  chimerical  as  to  the  future ;  for, 

after   having   been   master  of  France  ami    Europe,  he   suffered 

;   Europe  to  drive  him  even  from   France.     His   name   is   greater 

j   and  more  enduring  than  his  actions,  the  most  brilliant  of  which, 

1   his  concpiests,   diaiuppeared  suddenly  and  forever,  with   himself. 

In  rendering  homage  to  his  exalted  <iualitics,  I  feel  no  regret  at 

not  having  appreciated  them  until  after  his  death.     Forme,  under 

I   the  empire,  there  was  too   much  of  the  arrogance  of  power,  too 

I   much   contempt   of  right,   too   much    revolution,  and   too   little 

liberty. 


VIEW  OF  GALWAY,  lUELANI). 

The  general  view  of  Galway  on  this  page  is  taken  fiom  tho 
deck  of  a  steamer  in  the  Bay  of  Galway,  which  is  a  large  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  between  counties  Gal- 
way and  Clare,  thirty  miles  in  length  and  about  ten  miles  broad 
on  the  average,  well  j)r()tected  by  tho  South  Arraii  Islands.  Gal- 
way acquires  a  fresh  interest  in  American  eyes  from  the  fact  that 
a  regular  line  of  steamers  has  just  been  established  between  that 
city  and  New  York,  of  which  our  friend  Flinv  Miles,  Esq.  of 
New  York  is  the  agent.  Galway  lies  in  about  the  same  latitude 
as  Dublin  on  the  east  coast,  and  is  connected  therewith  by  a  rail- 
road ;  distance  one  hundred  and  five  miles.  It  is  sitn.itcd  on  a 
small  river  which  flows  from  Lough  Corrib  into  Galway  Bay. 
The  pojjulation  is  about  2(),0(K).  It  is  intersected  tiy  several 
branches  of  the  river,  and  is  very  irregularly  built,  the  streets 
being  mostly  narrow  and  dirty,  but  from  the  number  of  its  con- 
ventual structures  and  antique  storehouses,  communicating  by 
archways  with  the  street,  its  general  appearance  is  picturesque. 
It  has  two  bridges,  one  erected  in  1342,  some  remains  of  ancient 
fortifications,  a  large  collegiate  church,  founded  in  1.T20,  a  modern 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  numerous  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
a  college  and  a  grammar  school,  a  county  courthouse,  town  hall, 
town  and  county  jail,  three  barracks,  a  county  infirmary,  a  union 
work-house,  a  theatre,  largo  flour  mills,  breweries  and  distilleries, 
a  paper  mill,  foundrv,  some  fisheries  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  suburbs  of  Claddagh,  with  large  exports  of  corn,  flour, 
bacon,  fish,  kelp  and  marble.  The  harbor  is  furnished  with  docks 
admitting  vessels  of  500  tons  burthen,  and  a  light-house  has  been 
erected  on  an  island  opposite  its  entrance.  Galway  was  conquered 
in  1232  by  tho  Anglo-Normans  under  Do  Durgh,  many  of  whose 
descendants  still  reside  in  tho  town.  During  the  middle  ages  it 
had  a  flourishing  trade  with  Spain,  whence  it  derives  tho  Moorish 
characteristics  of  much  of  its  architecture. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  BiDBCT.I'n."— In  floral  Inngunge,  the  Tjirkspnr  i»  made  theemblem  of  llght- 
ncsf",  an  appellation  which  the  grarcfill  nirinefs  with  which  the.ie  flowers 
arc  placed  on  the  branches  fully  justifies.  The  generic  mime  of  the  plant 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  "a  dolphin,"  because tlietlower- 
buds,  before  they  exp.ind.  are  thought  to  re.?tmble  that  animal.  In  the 
natural  single  state  of  this  flower,  the  cuter  petals  form  a  kind  of  horn- 
shaped  nectary,  at  the  head  of  the  corolla,  which  is  similar  to  the  spur  of 
tlie  InrkV  foot.     Hence  the  Knglish  name  Ijirkspur. 

A  Subscriber.— Majolica  is  the  finest  description  of  the  old  Italian  pottery, 
the  manufacture  of  which  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  art  of  manufacturing  this  beautiful  ware  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Spain  and  Italy  by  the  Moors,  and  the  name 
Mnjniirn  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Island  of  Majorca,  where  the 
finest  kind  of  tills  Italian  pottery  was  first  produced.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Raphael  himself  as  a  boy  commenced  his  artistic  career  by  pninting 
on  Majolica  plates  and  dishes,  for  which  reason  this  kind  of  porcelain  is 
sometimes  called  ■'  Itapliaei  Ware.*' 

Amateur. — It  requires  great  dexterity  and  cnre  to  gild  picture-frames  suc- 
cessfully. First  lay  on  a  coat  of  size  and  whiting,  and  next  a  coat  of  gold 
size.  Whilst  the  latter  is  sufficiently  damp  to  be  adhesive,  cover  it  with 
gold  leaf,  and  afterwards  whisk  off  the  loose  parts  with  a  light  brush 

Mrs.  D.  C,  Charlestown,  Mass. — The  following  recipe  is  recommended  by  a 
lady  for  cleaning  black  silk:  Lay  the  silk  smooth  upon  aboard,  and  spread 
a  little  soap  over  the  soiled  places.  Make  a  lather  with  Castile  soap,  and 
with  a  fine  brush  dipped  in  it,  puss  over  the  silk  the  right  way,  viz.,  length- 
wise, and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  silk  is  sufficiently  scoured.  Turn  the 
silk  and  scour  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner.  Put  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  remain  for  souie  time,  and  finally  rinse  it  in  gum  water, 
and  stretch  it  out  till  nearly  dry  ;  then  press  it  with  a  cool  iron. 

iNQUniKR.  San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  writings  of  Confucius  are  chiefly  on  the 
subject  of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  there  arc  among  them  two  books  which 
may  be  considered  historical, — the  one  relating  to  his  own,  and  the  other 
to  more  ancient  times.  The  former  contains  all  the  information  that  was 
known  respecting  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period;  but  the  latter  is 
considered  to  be  more  traditionary  than  historical,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
merely  a  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  records  kept  at  the  courts  of 
the  early  monarchs.  This  work  is  called  the  *■  Shoo-King;''  and  there  is 
another  called  the  '' Shi-King,"  containing  all  the  ancient  songs  or  poems 
of  the  country,  which,  it  is  recorded,  used  to  be  sung  or  recited  before  the 
emperors. 

I^VAUD. — Cold  fomentations  are  useful  in  sprains,  but  not  until  the  active 
inflammation  has  subsided,  and  it  is  required  to  give  tone  and  strength  to 
the  part.  The  best  w.ay  of  applying  them  is  to  put  a  thick  bandage  upon 
the  part,  and  keep  pouring  cold  water  over  it. 


Peaceful  Use  of  Guns. — A  novel  application  of  artillery  to 
road-making  has  taken  place  in  Department  de  I'Arriege,  near  the 
Pyrenees.  The  contractor  found  the  process  of  blasting  an  over- 
hanging rock  rather  difficult,  and  a  battery  of  mortars  of  the  10th 
Regiment  passing  along,  he  telegraphed  to  Paris  lor  leave  to  open 
fire  on  a  crag  sixty  metres  above  the  road  over  vphich  it  impended. 
A  few  rounds  of  ten-incli  shell  brought  down  the  whole  mass  in 
fragments ;  'twas  the  aft'air  of  ten  minutes. 


TiiK  Best  Shot. — The  best  shot  ever  heard  of  lias  been  made 
in  Calais,  Maine,  where  a  gentleman  fired,  in  midnight  darkness, 
at  the  hark  of  a  dog,  and  the  next  morning  found  the  animal  dead, 
the  bidlct  having  hit  him  in  the  throat. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Ex-Governor  Boutwell  will  deliver  an  agricultural  address 
at  the  cattle-show  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  next  month. 

....  A  dwclling-houso  in  Franklin  Street,  which  cost,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  5^12,000,  was  sold  lately  for  $30,000. 

....  In  Central  India,  the  rebels  are  again  giving  the  British 
trouble — rc-occupyiug  forts  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 

....  It  is  reported  that  Sir  Allan  McNab,  of  Canada,  will  be 
the  first  governor  under  the  New  Caledonia  bill. 

The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  lias  memorialized 

government  to  protect  British  rights  in  the  forced  loan  in  Mexico. 

....  A  young  man  lately  registered  himself  and  lady  at  a  Now 
Orleans  hotel — "  S.  B.  J.  and  lady,  on  a  bridle  lower." 

The  canal  boats  of  New  York  are  henceforth  to  bo  pro- 
pelled by  steam — an  improvement  on  towing  by  horses. 

....   Ten  times  as  many  troops  as  there  are  now  in  Washington 
Territory  will  be  needed  to  whip  the  Indians. 

....  Six  hundred  and  seventy  ladies  have  petitioned  the  com- 
mon council  of  Detroit  to  suppress  concert  and  lagcr-beor  saloons. 

....  Mr.  Macready,  the  ex-tragedian,  has  met  with  a  terrible 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  just  grown  up. 

....   The  officers  of  American  vessels  in  Havre  were  not  per- 
mitted to  fire  guns  and  otherwise  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 

....  There  is  chronic  ill-will,  and  there  have  been  not  a  few 
bloody  encounters,  between  the  French  and  native  troops  at  Rome. 

...   Cast-iron  pipes  reaching  to  the  sea  are  recommended  for 
the  gigantic  sewerage  deemed  essential  to  cleanse  the  Thames. 

....  Deaths  by  drowning  have  been  fearfully  prevalent  of  late. 
The  sea  or  river-bath  is  a  tempting  luxury,  but  caution  is  requisite. 

A  Melbourne,  Australia,  jiaper  comments  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable  mortality  of  children  in  that  city. 

....  A  strange  freak  of  nature — a  white  robin — was  lately  ob- 
served hopping  about  in  one  of  the  gardens  at  Salem. 

There  is  only  one  objection  to  "  wcU-meaning "  people, 

that  is,  they  have  not  time  for  "  well-doing." 

....   The  man  who  plants  a  birch  tree  little  knows  what  a  great 
blessing  he  is  conferring  on  posterity.        " 

....  The  Rarey  family  consists  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom 
are  very  successful  in  the  art  of  horse-taming. 

....   The  only  brother  of  Henry  Clay  was  a  cabinet-maker. 
But  a  president's  first  job  is  cabinet-making. 

....   Plato  says  a.  walk  in  the  open  air  will  almost  cure  a  guiltv 
conscience.     Pedustriaiiism  ought  to  be  fashionable. 

. . .   To  drive  rats  out  of  your  house,  let  the  basement  to  a 
new  band  practising  on  wind  instruments. 


RE-KURI.\IiS. 

Quite  a  mania  prevails  at  the  present  time  for  digging  up  the 
bones  of  the  great  men  of  the  United  States,  and  re-burying  them 
with  more  or  less  of  pomp  and  parade.  The  latest  instances  that 
hare  come  to  our  notice,  arc  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  James 
Munroo  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  and  the  exhumation  of  those 
of  Ethan  Allen.  In  both  cases  the  purpose  was  to  depo.'sit  the 
relics  of  the  dead  beneath  imposing  monuments,  that  should  com- 
memorate their  worth.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  Vermont  or  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  now  proposed  by  the  Rev.  .John  Josey  that  South  Car- 
olina should  take  up  the  remains  of  General  Marion  and  deposit 
them  beneath  an  appropriate  monument.  Mr.  Joseysays  that  the 
relics  of  Marion  "  quietly  sleep  in  his  own  family  graveyard  in 
Charleston  district,"  as  though  this  were  a  very  reproachful  cir- 
cumstance. Now  wo  should  like  to  know  where  more  appropri- 
ately could  a  great  man's  bones  repose,  "  after  life's  fitful  fever," 
than  in  the  graveyard  of  his  family,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
his  kindred  ?  Doubtless  it  would  be  fitting  and  commendable  to 
raise  a  monument  to  a  great  man's  memory,  and  if  possible,  over 
the  spot  where  his  body  lies  bnried ;  but  the  idea  of  removing 
those  remains  from  their  last  resting-placo  for  the  sake  of  placing 
them  beneath  a  monument  seems  little  short  of  sacrilege.  If  a 
stately  monument  in  some  conspicuous  place  is  desirable,  let  it  be 
set  up,  as  a  tribute  to  patriotism  and  an  incentive  to  emulation  ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  grave  in 
order  to  enforce  the  sentiment  which  such  a  monument  inculcates. 
We  applaud  tlie  spirit  of  our  people  which  prompts  them  to  rear 
monuments  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  those  who  have  signalized 
their  lives  by  service  to  the  country,  and  would  gladly  see  in  every 
city  and  town  of  the  Union  stately  structures  to  record  the  name 
and  deeds  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  build  up  the  great- 
ness of  the  nation.  But  we  see  not  why  the  sanctity  of  the  grave 
should  be  violated,  with  the  mistaken  view  of  adding  to  the  inter- 
est of  those  monuments.  The  preacher  tells  us  in  the  good  book, 
"  In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth  there  shall  it  be  ;"  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  a  fitter  tribute  to  one  whom  we  would  honor,  to  per- 
mit his  remains  to  repo.se  in  peace,  than  to  remove  them  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  monument,  however  high.  There  is,  moreover, 
nothing  incomj  atible  in  the  idea  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  a 
hero's  memory  that  it  docs  not  cover  his  remains.  Who  thinks 
the  less  of  Buiik(rHill  Monument,  that  the  bones  of  the  patriot 
martyrs  do  not  repose  bene.ith  the  lofty  pile  ;  or  of  Chantry's 
Washington  that  it  does  not  stand  above  the  tomb  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country  1 

To  us  the  idea  of  a  re-burial  under  any  circumstances  is  repul- 
sive rather  than  attractive,  and  we  can  see  not  the  slightest  senti- 
ment of  honor  to  the  dead  in  thus  disturbing  their  repose.  We 
recall  the  sentiment  of  Shakspeare,  the  great  poet  of  humanity, 
who  upon  this  as  well  as  all  other  subjects,  experienced  the  feel- 
ings common  to  his  race,  and  expressed  them  in  words  that  find 
an  echo  in  the  human  heart.  In  the  epitaph  upon  his  tomb, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand, 
he  gives  utterance  to  his  repugnance  to  disturbing  the  remains  of 
the  dead  in  the  following  forcible  language,  expressed  in  the 
quaint  style  of  his  age  : 

"  Good  frend,  for  lesvs  lako  forbcare 
"  To  digg  the  dvst  encloased  heare. 
'*  Bleat  be  ye  man  y t  spares  thes  stones, 
*'Andcvr8t  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 


.    mm^    » 


THE  TllRHUOJSE. 

The  beautiful  gem  known  as  the  turquoise  is  so  celebrated  for 
its  peculiar  tint  of  blue  that  it  has  given  a  descriptive  name  to 
that  soft,  rich  color  known  as  turquoise  blue.  Yet  though  so 
lovely,  the  color  is  not  permanent,  but  changes  and  fades  out  by 
age  and  exposure  to  the  light.  It  is  siiid  that  the  color  can  be 
restored  by  keeping  the  gem  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  the  turquoise  stone,  known  as  the  oriental  and 
the  occidental  turquoise.  The  former  is  the  best,  and  has  the 
most  permanent  color.  It  is  found  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  also  in 
Siberia,  and  has  a  different  chemical  composition  from  the  latter. 
The  occidental  turquoise  is  found  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  the 
southeast  of  Fiance,  and  is  a  fossil  ivory,  colored  with  the  phos- 
phate of  iron.  The  other  is  a  tri-phosphate  of  alumina,  and  de- 
rives its  color  from  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.  Truly  this 
was  ordinary  stuff  for  old  Shylock  to  prize  so  highly,  when  he 
mourned  over  his  run-away  daughter's  extravagance  in  giving  his 
ring  for  a  monkey,  and  exclaimed — "  It  was  my  turquoise ;  I  had 
it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor.  I  would  not  have  given  it  for 
a  wilderness  of  monkeys."  But  there  was  probably  a  trace  of 
ancient  sentiment  still  left  in  the  hard  heart  of  the  Jew,  and  sen- 
timent is  a  great  alchemist  in  turning  dross  to  gold. 


Thk  School  Festival. — The  school  festival  at  Music  Hall 
in  this  city  last  month  was  a  complete  success.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful sight  to  see  the  thousands  of  happy  and  innocent  children,  all 
neatly  dressed,  filing  past  our  office  and  filing  into  the  hull,  where 
a  true  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  "  followed.  These  cel- 
ebrations are  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  style. 


FnEE-LovERS. — The  citizens  of  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  have 
resolved  to  purchase  the  property  now  held  by  the  free-lovers  in 
that  town,  with  the  purpose  of  ettecting  the  entire  expulsion  of 
that  disgraceful  rabble  from  the  place. 


Poetry  and  Woman. — Bulzal  used  to  say  that  a  woman  with- 
out poetry  was  like  a  landscape  without  sunshine. 


Five  Cents. — The  price  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  is  Jive  cents  per 
copy,  everywhere. 


■niE  ZODI.4CAL  LIGHT. 

There  is  observed  in  the  western  heavens,  just  after  sunset,  and 
at  the  very  place  where  the  sun  has  disajipcared  beneath  the  hori- 
zon, a  body  of  pale  whitish  light,  like  that  of  the  milky  way,  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  inclined  obliiiucly  to  the  horizon,  and  extending 
far  into  the  heavens.  This  pyramid  of  light  is  called  the  Zodiacal 
Light.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  double  convex  lens,  seen  cdg- 
wise,  and  always  accompanies  the  sun,  though  not  visible  from 
the  same  point  of  the  earth  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  most 
favorable  time  for  observing  it  in  our  climate  is  about  the  period 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  in  February  and  March,  'a  he  pyramid  is 
then  less  inclined  to  the  horizon  than  at  any  other  period,  and 
consequently  more  readily  visible.  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  singular  ajipcarance  was  due  to  the  sun,  and  some  astron- 
omers attributed  it  to  the  effect  of  the  sun's  atmosphere.  But 
Laplace,  the  great  French  astronomer,  showed  from  its  form  and 
magnitude  that  this  was  impossible.  Others  have  held  that  the 
zodiacal  light  proceeded  from  a  nebulous  ring  around  the  snn, 
similar  to  the  rings  of  the  planet  Saturn.  But  the  fact  that  we  see 
no  direct  appearance  of  any  snch  ring  around  the  solar  orb,  ren- 
ders that  hypothesis  very  questionable.  The  whole  subject,  in- 
deed, has  hitherto  been  involved  in  the  greatest  uncertainty. 

Some  new  and  original  speculations  have  recently  been  put 
forth  by  Professor  Nicol  of  England,  based  upon  the  observations 
of  an  American  astronomer,  who  has  been  to  Japan  and  other 
favorable  points  for  investigating  the  subject.  It  seems  that  at 
Japan  the  zodiacal  light,  which  is  only  visible  hero  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  extending  partially  into  the  heavens,  there  reaches  across 
the  heavens  from  horizon  to  horizon,  like  a  belt.  Upon  this  ap- 
pearance Professor  Nicol  argues  that  the  light  is  reflected  from  a 
great  nebulous  ring  surrounding  the  earth,  or  rather  several  rings. 
He  makes  the  distance  of  these  rings  about  100,000  miles,  and 
their  breadth  about  52,000  ;  the  depth  being  unknown.  His  the- 
ory is,  that  the  rings  are  composed  of  millions  of  asteroids  circu- 
lating round  the  earth,  which  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  in  certain 
positions  of  that  luminary,  and  thus  cause  the  light  spoken  of. 
There  is  also  said  to  be  a  faint,  slaty-colored  ring  within  the 
others,  which  is  contracting  towards  the  earth  at  an  accelerated 
speed,  now  amounting  to  eighty  miles  a  year  ;  and  if  the  rate  of 
annual  approach  should  increase  to  one  hundred  miles,  he  thinks 
it  would  reach  jthe  surface  of  our  planet  in  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  earth  in  the  year  2038  to  know  what  this 
supposed  ring  is  made  of.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  made  of  me- 
teoric stars,  such  as  occasionally  fall  to  the  earth  now-a-days,  their 
lives  would  not  be  worth  a  pin's  fee  ;  for  they  and  all  that  they 
possess  will  be  battered  to  pieces  and  buried  up  with  rocks.  We 
shall  need  a  little  more  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
supposed  rings,  and  of  the  solid  substance  of  their  component 
bodies,  before  we  sound  the  alarm  for  posterity  ;  for  as  at  present 
advised,  the  substance  of  the  zodiacal  light  appears  to  be  so  ex- 
tremely rare  that  the  smallest  stars  may  be  seen  through  it. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  TORRENT. 

The  noble  landscape  scene  which  occupies  the  whole  of  onr  last 
page,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  celebrated  painting  by  T.  Crcswick, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  modem  school  of  landscapists.  The  en- 
graver has  accurately  preserved  the  drawing  of  the  composition 
and  the  bold  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  turbulent  dash  of  the 
cataract  and  the  vigorous  handling  of  the  foreground,  which 
makes  a  strong  base  for  the  composition.  The  picture  is  boldly 
conceived,  and  displays  masterly  treatment  in  the  execution.  The 
mountain  torrent,  swollen  by  recent  rains,  rushes  onward  from  the 
bank,  and  at  its  crest  almost  threatens  to  leap  out  of  the  canvass 
at  the  feet  of  the  spectator ;  it  is  diverted  below,  however,  by  a 
solid  block  of  shelving  rock,  across  which  lie  some  fir  trees,  di- 
vested of  foliage.  The  wafer,  foaming  with  rage,  is  full  of  motion 
.and  fluidity ;  but  the  truthfulness  of  its  realization  would  be  more 
apparent  if  the  spectator  could  compare  it  with  an  actual  waterfall 
in  motion.  Perched  on  the  top  of  the  rock  wall  on  the  left  are 
some  deer,  whose  forms  st.ind  out  in  plain  relief  against  the  sky 
in  the  distance,  which  is  lighted  up  with  the  first  rays  of  morn. 
On  the  opposite  side  a  lofty  mountain,  crowned  with  a  ruined  cas- 
tle, closes  in  and  gives  a  romantic  interest  to  the  scenery  which 
has  much  of  the  Scandinavian  character  about  it. 


«    ^aw    > 


A  con.stitutional  Maxim. — You  must  travel  through  a  des- 
potic country  so  as  to  fully  understand  what  the  inappreciable 
luxury  of  liberty  means  ;  in  the  same  way  as,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  blessing  of  health,  there  is  nothing  like  walking 
through  a  hospital. 


The  bebt  Acid. — Martin  Burney,  whilst  earnestly  explaining 
the  three  kinds  of  acid,  was  stopped  by  Lamb's  saying,  "  The 
best  of  all  kinds  of  acid,  however,  as  you  well  know,  Martin,  is 
uity,  assid-uity." 


A  Genius. — A  fellow  who  chopped  off  his  hand,  the  other 

day,  while  cutting  wood,  sent  to  an  apothecary  for  a  remedy  for 

"  chopped  hands." 

^.^»*«^. 

About   Betting. — Somebody  has   discovered    that  when   a 

betting  man  says  he'll  "  lake  "  you,  he  means  that,  if  he  can, 

he'll  "take  you  in." 


Matrimonial. — The  man  who  never  says  nothing  to  nobody, 
was  niwrricd  last  week  to  the  hi>ly  who  never  speaks  ill  of  no  one. 


Educatioxal. — Lightning  rods  take  the  mischief  out  of  the 
clouds— enlightening  rods  take  it  out  of  bad  boys. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'8  Pictorial.] 
THE    FAIRY. 

BT  IFF  T.   HTATT. 


A  stream  through  the  foroflt  Is  flowing. 

With  hanks  of  a  beautiful  green; 
And  the  violet  and  wild  roses  growing, 

Add  beauty  and  Hfe  to  the  scene. 
In  a  dell  there  secreted  by  flowers, 

Is  a  spot  80  delightful  and  airy, 
That  often  reclining  for  honrc. 

I  watch  and  make  lovo  to  a  fairy. 

I  once  saw  her  blue  eyes  a-peeping 

From  lilies  and  leaves  floating  there. 
With  glances  so  sweet  and  bewitching, 

I'm  conscious  I  whispered.  "  Ma  chrre!"'* 
An  echo  the  forest  resounding, 

Replied  for  the  fairy  so  fair: 
And  back  to  the  rocks  came,  rebounding, 

The  ominous  sound  of"  Beware!" 

I  still  flee  the  fairy,  but  never 

Of  love  will  she  apeak,  for  her  fears ; 
But  t!ie  echo  fori  ver  and  over 

Keeps  ringing  its  voice  in  my  cars. 
There's  a  moral,  jou  see,  in  my  story — 

The  spirits  we  covet  and  love 
Are  but  frail,  in  their  beauty  and  glory, 

To  the  spirits  who  worship  abovi*. 


A  SONNET. 
Things  that  now  are  beget  the  things  to  be, 

As  they  themselves  were  gotten  by  things  past. 

Thou  art  a  sire,  who  yesterday  but  wast 
A  child  like  him  now  prattling  on  thy  knee ; 
And  he  in  turn  ere  long  shall  o^'^pring  seo. 

Effects  at  first,  seem  causes  at  the  last, 

Yet  only  seem ;  when  off  their  veil  is  cast, 
All  speak  alike  of  mightier  energy 

Received  and  passed  along.     The  life  that  flows 
Through  space  and  time,  bursts  in  a  loftier  source. 

What's  spaced  and  timed  is  bounded,  therefore  shows 
A  power  beyond— a  timeless,  spaceless  force. 

Templed  in  that  infinitude,  before 

Whoso  light-veiled  porch  men  wonder  and  adore. 


FLOWERS. 
0  flowers!— 0,  gentle,  never-failing  friends, 

Which  from  the  world's  beginning  still  have  smiled 
To  cheer  life's  pilgrim  as  he  onward  wends, 

Seems  not  your  soothing  influence,  meek  and  mild, 

Like  comfort  spoken  by  a  little  child. 
Who,  in  some  despemte  sorrow,  though  he  knows 

Nothing  of  all  life's  grieving,  dark  and  wild, 
An  innocent  compassion  fondly  shows, 
And  fain  would  wend  us  back  from  fever  to  repose? — Mbs.  Nobt05. 


THE  GLEN. 

Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swell. 

The  music  of  the  village  bell 

Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills; 

And  the  wild-horn,  whose  voice  the  woodland  fills, 

Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout, 

That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out. 

Where,  answering  to  the  sudden  shot,  thin  smoke, 

Through  thick-leaved  branches,  from  the  dingle  broke. — Longfellow. 


YOUTH. 
In  earlier  days  and  calmer  hours, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley  s  bowers, 

I  had— ah,  have  I  now? — a  friend! — Btron. 


(!Etrit0r's  €a:sg  (£^mx. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Everybody  is  out  of  town,  or  supposed  to  be — that  is,  everybody  of  any  pre- 
tence to  the  ton.  What  matter  If  the  city  is  cool  and  healthy — what  matter 
if,  from  the  woody  heights  of  the  country,  or  the  broad  expanse  of  the  bay, 
tho  pleasant  perfume  of  woodlands,  or  the  fresh  swell  of  the  ocean,  alternately 
sweeps  over  the  irregular  surface  of  Tri-mountain.  wo  must  expatriate  our- 
selves in  obedience  to  the  *■'  vcrmilioa  ukase  "  of  Fashion.  Yet  we  fancy  that 
some  few  owners  of  palatial  mansions  are  secretly  indulging  in  the  forbidden 
luxury  of  staying  at  home.  We  have  detected  butchers'  boys  with  corpulent 
baskets  at  the  back-doors  of  palaces,  whose  front  blinds  and  windows  were  all 
closed,  and  over  which  the  police  had  been  requested  to  exercise  a  special 
surveillance,  as  the  occupants  had  gone  to  Newport.  From  these  same 
houses  have  been  heard  at  midnight  sweet  airs  of  Bellini  and  Verdi  warbled 
by  delicious  voices;  and  the  romantic  watchman,  us  he  paced  his  rounds,  has 
paused  to  listen,  believing  them  to  be  haunted,  but  by  spirits  geniier  than 

the  rude  ghosts  of  other  days We  neglected  to  notice  at   the  time,  the 

genuine  Rubens,  tho  ''Penitent  Magdalen,'' recently  on  exhibition  at  Cot- 
ton's. It  was  a  wcll-prcservud  painting  of  the  great  master — powerful  in  con- 
ception, and  splendid  in  execution.  But  what  a  pity  that  Rubens  had  a 
Dutchman's  taste  in  the  matter  of  female  beauty,  and  Dutch  women  for 
models!  The  left  arm  of  tho  Magdalen  was  as  muscular  os  a  Boston  truck- 
man's— and  a  cnress  from  a  pair  of  such  arms  would  certainly  strangle  a 

Uercules It  is  well  worth  one's  while  to  step  into  the  vestibule  of  the 

Boston  Athena-um,  and  notice  the  beautiful  painting  and  gilding  which  have 
been  lavished  on  tho  walls  and  ceiling.     Wo  never  saw  any  dcrorations  at  once 

BO  rich  and  cha-ite  What  delicate  compliments  a  Frenchman's  esprit  will 

conceive!  In  a  house  where  Fontenelle  had  dined,  some  one  had  just  shown 
the  company  a  triuket  so  delicately  wrought  that  no  one  dared  to  touch  it 
for  fear  of  breaking  it.  Every  one  was  delighted  with  it.  "  For  my  part,'= 
said  Fontenelle,  "I  do  not  lovo  anything  that  calls  for  so  much  respect." 
At  that  moment  tho  Marchioness  dr  Flamarena  entered.  She  had  overheard 
him.     He  turned,  perceived  her,  and  added.   '"I   do  not  say  this  for  you, 

madame." Piron  once  had  a  suit  against  one  of  hi«  neighbors,  to  learn 

at  the  expense  of  which  jiurty  a  court-yard  common  to  both  should  be  paved. 
The  judge  was  on  tho  point  of  assessing  the  expense  on  I'iron.  when  he, 
knowing  that  the  magistrate  was  an  unlettered  miin,  supported  his  position 
by  this  passage  froui  Jeremiah:  Pavennt  tlliy  e^o  non  pavnin.  The  judge 
did  not  know  what  reply  to  make  to  tho  quotation,  and  ordered  the  yard  to 

be  paved  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbors Marmontcl,  wiio  wrote  very 

poor  verses,  wrote  a  treatise  on  poetry,  and  undertook  to  teach  the  art  he 
practised  himself  so  hidly.  In  refrrcnco  to  this  essay  IMron  said: — "  Mar- 
montel  is  like  the  Icijislator  of  the  Jews;    ho  shows  every  one  the  promised 

land  he  will  never  enter  himself.*' An  old  courtier  was  asked  how  he 

had  managed  t'>  prosper  at  court  so  long.     *' My  secret,"  he  replied,  ''has 


been  to  receive  affronts,  and  return  thanks  for  them." During  the  war 

of  1778,  the  English  captured  a  French  vessel,  on  board  of  which  were  sevenil 
cases  addressed  to  Buffon  and  others  for  the  king  of  P'rance.  The  English 
admiralty  sent  Buffon  his  cases  with  a  polite  note  and  confiscated  the  king's. 

So  that  sometimes  it  is  better  to  be  a  king  of  science  than  a  king  of  men 

Some  one  regretted  that  nature  had  not  furnished  our  cars  with  a  sort  of  lid 
which  might  clofe  to  exclude  annoying  and  foolish  remarks,  as  we  close  our 
eyes  against  the  light  that  troubles  them A  return  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  America  during  the  past  three 
years  has  been  printed.  In  1855  it  was  121.801,  of  whom  23.958  sailed  in 
British  ships.  In  1856  it  was  129.093.  of  whom  31,199  sailed  in  British  ships. 
In  1857  it  was  148.648,  of  whom  50,000  sailed  in  British  ships.  The  propor- 
tion taken  by  American   vessels   therefore,  is   steadily  decreasing The 

three  eldest  surviving  graduates  of  Harvard  College  are  the  venerable  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbott,  D.  D  ,  of  West  Cambridge,  of  the  class  of  1787;  William  Saw- 
yer, Esq.,  of  Boston,  of  the  class  of  1788,  and  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  sen., 
of  the  class  of  1790.  Mr.  Abbott  is  nearly  93,  and  Mr.  Quincy  is  in  his  87th 
year.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  quite  vigorous  for  persons  of  their  advanced 
age.     Mr.  Sawyer's  eyes  have  failed  him  of  late  years,  and  he  is  rarely  seen 

on  "Change,  as  in  former  times The  Washingtons  and  the  Bonapartes 

are  united  in  the  person  of  Madame  Murat,  who  has  been  appointed  vice  re- 
gent of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  for  Florida.  She  is  the  grandniece  of 
Washington  through  the  lycwises.  By  her  marriage  with  Achille  Murat  she 
became  the  niece-iu-law  of  Napoleon  the  First The  Eutaw.  Ala.,  Obser- 
ver says  that  Dr.  E.  F.  Bouchelle  is  engaged  in  exploring  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Alabama,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  mineral  resources, 
and  collecting  mineralogical  and  geological  curiosities.  Dr.  Bouchelle  has 
exhibited  ono  of  the  most  interesting  geological  curiosities  ever  seen.     It  is  a 

globule  of  water,  moveable  and  visible,  encased  in  primitive  rock The 

New  Bedford  Standard  states  that  there  is  a  house  in  Westport,  now  in  good 
condition,  which  was  built  about  the  time  of  the  Indian  war,  something  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  timber  is  of  mammoth  dimensions,  and 
looks  good  for  another  century  at  least.  The  house  belongs  to  the  estate  of 
the  late  Capt.  Abner  Davis A  romantic  looking,  comfortable  brick  man- 
sion, with  a  splendid  garden  contiguous,  on  Fifty -first  Street,  New  York,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted;  the  owner  cannot  get  a  tenant  for  it  at 
half  price.  At  12  o'clock  every  night  the  ghost  makes  an  exhibition  of  him- 
self at  the  windows.    The  place  was  searched  by  the   police  and  others  tho 

other  night,  but  his  ghostship  kept  shady The  grand  concert  of  the 

choir  in  rehear.'ial  for  the  Centennary  Festival,  in  commemoration  of  Handel, 
which  takes  place  next  year,  came  off  per  announcement  on  the  2d  of  July, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  was  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  The 
chorus  numbered  2000  voices,  and  the  instrumental  force  comprised  400 
players,  including  the  bands  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  the  Crystal  Palace,  together  with 
the  Crystal  Palace  Wind  Band,  and  the  bands  of  the  Coldstream  and  Grena- 
dier Guards.  There  were,  moreover,  twelve  harps,  and  the  monster  organ  of 
Gray    and    Diividson  added  it?   musical  thunders    to  the    aggregation    of 

sounds A  full  account  of  tho  burial  of  Dr.  Mitchell  on  the  summit  of 

Mount  Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina  (the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains),  is  given  in  the  Raleigh  Register.  Dr. 
M.  lost  his  life,  it  will  be  recollected,  while  engaged  in  measuring  and  survey- 
ing the  mountain  on  which  his  remains  now  repose.  The  funeral  was  attend- 
ed by  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State,  and  tho  ceremonies  were  very 

impressive S.  S.  West,  a  young  man  from  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  died 

recently  at  Marquette,  Lake  Superior,  of  injuries  received  by  diving.  He 
went  to  bathe — his  foot  slipped  as  he  went  to  jump  from  a  pier,  and  he  fell 
upon  his  head  in  shallow  water.    His  head  was  thrown  back  so  as  to  paralyze 

the  spine  and  whole  body.     He  survived  for  a  few  days  only Professor 

Agassiz  recently  announced  publicly  that  he  regarded  himaelf  *' no  longer  a 
European,"' saying  that  he  designed  to  remain  in  America,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  to  show  the  world  that  learning  here  could  be  free  from  the  trammels 
of  routine,  as  our  forefathers  made  our  government  free  from  tho  interference 

of  all  external  powers A  reporter  at  Toledo,  charged  with  the  duty  of 

reporting  the  fourth  of  July  oration,  got  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Declaration 
written  down  instead,  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.     He  exhausted  his 

funds  in  treating,  and  has  now  '*  hired  out  "  cutting  bushes Chevalier 

J.  G.  Ilulsemann,  the  Austrian  Minister,  is  spending  the  summer  at  tho  Na- 

hant  Hotel The  old  and  erroneous   idea  that  tho  whole  region  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the  40th  parallel  is  a  sterile  region,  presenting  an 
almost  unbroken  field,  is  completely  refuted  by  Gov.  Stevens's  exploration. 
One  of  the  officers  of  his  party,  Lieut.  Saxton,  says  in  his  report — •' I  find 
that  my  previous  ideas  of  this  Rocky  Mountain  range  are,  so  far  as  this  sec- 
tion is  concerned,  entirely  erroneous.  Instead  of  a  vast  pile  of  rock  and 
mountains  almost  impassable,  I  find  a  fine  country,  well  watered  by  streams 
of  clear  cold  witer,  and  interspersed  with  meadows  covered  with  a  most  lux- 
uriant grass." A  young  Shaker  and  Shakcress  lately  left  the  Niskayuna 

settlement,  rushed  to  Troy,  got  a  carriage,  got  a  minister,  and  got  married. 
The  young  lady  appeared  next  day  in  a  crinoline  skirt  eight  feet  round, 
while  the  young  gentleman  mounted  a  pair  of  patent  leather  boots,  ordered 
up  a  box  of  cigars,  and  commenced  shaving  for  a  moustache.  Think  of  that 
— a  Shaker  with  a  moustache! Several  of  the  continental  journals  pub- 
lish the  translation  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  to  M. 
de  Lainartine,  on  the  subject  of  the  latter's  pecuniary  embarrassments.  The 
English  novelist  expresses  profound  admiration  of  the  French  poet,  sympa- 
thizes with  him  in  his  difficulties,  and   oCFcrs   his   cordial   co-operation  in  the 

measures  undertaken  for  his  relief The  health  of  Mrs.  General  Scott 

has  so  far  improved,  that  sho  contemplates  returning  homo  soon,  we  aro 
gratified  to  learn. 

i  »»^  > 

NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 


Tna  FAMn,Y  Aqdamum.  By  Hunrt  D.  Butlir.  N»w  York  :  Dick  &  Fitz- 
gerald, No.  18  Ann  Street.  This  little  treatise  eontains  familiar  and  com- 
pjfte  instructions  for  the  con.«<truction.  fitting  up,  Ptockin^  and  mainto- 
Darco  of  the  Fluvial  and  Marine  Aquaria,  or  Ocean  and  Kivcr  Gardens, 
which  are  now  such  a  r.-vge.  It  is  entirely  original  and  adapted  to  the 
country,  written  in  a  ple.'ising  and  popular  style.  No  lady  ueocls  further 
instruction  than  this  work  contains  for  fitting  up  an  aquarium  for  her 
parlor  table.  The  book  is  sold  at  50  cents  by  A.  Williams  &  Co..  100  Wash- 
ington Street. 

Nkw  Mnsio  —Oliver  Ditson  &  Co..  277  Washington  Street,  have  published 
*' Dili  Ilosin  the  Bow,''  with  variations;  *•  Itow.  Row,  Homeward  wo  go," 
Fong,  words  by  .7.  E.  Carpenter,  music  by  N.  .1.  Sporle;  "  Kitty  alone  and 
1,"  solo  and  chorus,  and  ''  Christina  Qoickstep  and  Polka,"  by  Mrs.  II.  h. 
Greene,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sullivan. 

TiTcoMn's   Lbtters  to  Yoono   Pbopi.e.  Sinclb  asd  Marrird.    New  York: 

Charles  Scribner.     12nio.     pp.  261.     Ib58. 

This  work  Is  dedicated,  by  piTuiission,  to  Henry  Ward  Beechcr.  It  con- 
tniiis  n  scries  of  sensible  and  frankly  written  cs.says,  addressed  to  young  men 
and  young  «oin)ju  on  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  well-being  of 
society— such  as  manners,  habits,  dress,  food,  marriage,  accomplisbweuts, 
the  rearing  of  children,  etc      For  sale  by  li.  0.  Libby  &  Cu. 

Belli;  Bbittah  on  a  TotJR  AT  Newtort.  and  ubre  and  tubrb.    Now  York ; 

Derby  h  Jack.'on.    12mo.     pp.  339.     1S58. 

Ir.  is  well  understood  that  the  author  of  these  letters  never  wore  the  crino- 
line, even  at  a  fancy  dress  ball— and  that  indeed  Mr.  Fuller,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  and  one  of  the  most  sparkling  writers  in  this  country,  is 
resiionsilile  for  them.  Tho  assumption  of  a  feminine  Jimn  (/i- ;'(iim«  was  at 
tirst  a  pleasant  mystification,  and  very  well  managed.  He  has  done  well  to 
rolled  bis  fugitive  letters,  for  they  arc  full  of  grace  and  wit,  and  describe 
American  lite  and  scenery  very  felicitously.  Few  more  readable  volumes 
have  issued  from  the  American  press.  Their  style  is  vivid  aud  origimil,  re- 
minding us  of  That  of  the  best  French  feuilletonists.  This  faseinntiug  work 
may  be  obtained  of  Mes.srs  Crtjsby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 


i\axtx%xi  Int^Iligtita. 

Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

The  late  arrivals  do  not  bring  us  much  political  news  of  importance.  Hard 
fighting  is  still  going  on  in  India. — The  movements  of  Louis  Napoleon  are,  as 
usual,  shrouded  in  mystery. — Queen  Victoria  has  been  visiting  her  married 
daughter  at  Pottsdam.— Mr.  Bentley,  the  noted  London  pablisher,  announces 
a  new  Quarterly  Review,  the  first  issue  to  be  made  on  the  first  of  November, 
and  the  regular  time  of  publication  to  be  on  tho  Ist  of  February,  the  1st  of 
May,  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  1st  of  November,  in  each  year. — The  Prioco 
of  Wales,  transport,  arrived  at  Gravescnd  with  220  sick  and  wounded  from 
India.  During  the  voyage  eight  deaths  occurred  on  board.  A  large  number 
of  invalid  troops  aro  suffering  from  wounds  received  during  the  relief  of 
Lucknow  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell.— There  has  been  a  serious  outbreak 
among  the  students  of  Leipsic,  who,  for  some  very  trifling  cause,  have  risen 
in  open  rebellion  against  tho  academical  authorities,  and  have  been  carrying 
their  violence  fo  far  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  call  in  tho  aid,  not  of  tho 
civil  power  alone,  but  of  the  military. — The  weather  in  England  continues  in 
all  respects  favorable  for  the  growing  crops,  and  the  cutting  of  wheat  has 
commenced. — King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  has  proposed  giving  a  gold  medal, 
valued  at  100  francs,  and  1500  francs,  in  sterling  coin,  to  the  playwright  who 
produces  the  best  comedy  in  the  Flemish  dialect. — The  London  literary  jour- 
nals make  copious  extracts  from  the  autocrat's  contributions  to  the  Atlantio 
Monthly,  and  the  selections  are  widely  copied  by  the  English  newspapers 
generally. — Fuad  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  Paris, 
has  received  a  telegraphic  despatch  announcing  that  the  Porte  promises  all 
the  satisfaction  in  his  pow«r  for  the  murder  of  the  French  consul  at  Jeddah« 
and  that  the  Arabs  who  committed  the  crime  shall  be  visited  with  condign 
punishment. — Tho  Shakspeare  autograph  is  enshrined  in  tho  British  Mu- 
seum. It  lies  on  velvet,  in  a  sloping  mahogany  case,  with  a  plate  glass  before 
it,  and  a  curtain  of  blue  silk  to  protect  it  from  strong  light. — Earl  Malmes- 
bury,  in  reply  to  representations  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  cf  Commerce,  in 
regard  to  the  forced  loan  In  Mexico,  says  the  subject  was  under  consideration 
by  the  law  oflieers  of  the  crown. — It  i.5  rumored  that  the  Panama  route  is  to 
alternate  with  the  Suez  route  for  the  fortnightly  mails  between  England  and 
Australia. — St.  Petersburgh  letters  say  the  military  character  of  the  adminis- 
trative system  for  Poland  is  about  to  be  superseded  by  a  new  system.  In 
which  the  civil  element  will  predominate. — Further  outrages  in  Turkey 
against  the  Christians  are  reported. 

The  ** Decline  of  the  Drama." 

In  the  address  closing  tho  season  at  the  Hayraarkot  Theatre.  London,  Mr. 
Buckstone  said: — "I  can  never  join  in  the  dreary  cry  of  the  decUne  of  the 
drama — for  why  should  I? — and,  tjiking  the  present  state  of  the  stage  gener- 
ally, there  is  no  reason  for  such  talk;  for  where  rhymesters  in  addresses,  and 
old  playgoers  in  newspapers,  prate  of  the  drama  being  bankrupt,  it  can  gen- 
erally be  traced  to  authors  who  cannot  get  their  plays  acted,  ambitious  actors 
out  of  engagements,  or  more  frequently  to  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
never  pays  for  admission.  And  what  is  this  state  of  bankruptcy  ?  One  pros- 
perous manager  (Mr.  Webster)  is  re-building  his  theatre.  The  old  Adolpbi 
was  not  large  enough,  or  convenient  enough,  and  therefore  he  intends  to  give 
you  a  more  commodious  and  a  handsomer  house.  Is  he  bankrupt?  Mr. 
Charles  Kean,  at  the  Princess's,  places  before  you  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
produced  in  a  manner  unknown  and  undreamt  of  by  the  Oarricks  and  the 
Kembles,  and  his  theatre  is  nightly  filled  by  admiring  audiences.  la  he 
bankrupt?  Are  the  worthy  lessees  of  another  thriving  theatre,  the  Olympic, 
bankrupt?  As  Brutus  says,  'I  pause  for  a  reply.'  No,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, give  the  public  anything  good,  and  that  public  will  come  to  seo  It,  and 
in  greater  numbers  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago  '* 

Pocket-picking  on  the  Railway. 

A  few  days  ago  an  ingenious  theft  was  committed  on  the  North  British 
Railway  by  an  attache  of  the  swell  mob.  aided  by  two  of  his  light-fingered 
brethren.  It  was  planned  in  the  following  manner: — The  fellows  stationed 
themselves  at  the  North  British  llailway  Station,  scrutinizing  each  person 
who  obtained  a  ticket;  and  on  seeing  a  lady  walk  up  and  take  out  a  purse 
with  some  pieces  of  gold,  one  of  them  gave  the  hint  to  his  companion,  who 
followed  the  lady  and  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage  with  her.  Tho  conduct  of 
the  three  men  was  fortunately  observed  by  Mr.  M'Adam,  of  tho  Bay  Horse 
Inn,  and  he  also  got  into  the  carriage.  On  arriving  at  Portobello  he  noticed 
that,  while  the  lady  was  delivering  her  ticket  to  the  collector,  one  of  the  fel- 
lows dexterously  abstracted  the  purse  from  her  pocket.  He  at  once  collared 
the  thief,  who  dropped  the  purse,  which  was  restored  to  ite  owner.  The  man 
was  taken  to  the  police  office,  but  as  the  lady  did  not  appear  against  him,  he 
was  liberated. 

Americans  in  Rome. 
The  Roman  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  writes : — "There  have  been, 

besides  aristocracy  and  royalty,  celebrities  not  to  pass  unnoticed  in  crowds 
among  the  foreign  visitors  here  during  the  past  season.  Hawthorne  and  his 
family  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  here ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  another  of  America's  illustrious  sons,  Mr. 
Bryant,  who  had  been  travelling  in  Spain  nnd  It'ily,  with  his  lady,  a  daugh- 
ter, and  a  beautiful  niece.  I  found  this  veteran  poet  then  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Florence,  and  was  most  favorably  impressed  with  his  venerable 
aspect,  quiet  dignity,  and  unassuming  simplicity  of  manners. 

8hakBpeare*8  Birthplace. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  who  died  recently  at  Langley  Priory,  Leice- 
fitershiru.  has  bequeathed  by  his  will  the  sum  of  £2500  pounds,  to  carry  oufi 
the  work  set  on  foot  by  him  during  his  lifetime  (when  he  gave  a  similar  sura 
in  aid  of  a  pubhc  subscription),  of  restoring  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  to  the  condition  which  it  was  during  the  lifetime  of  tho 
poet.  He  has  also  bequeathed  a  sum  of  £Q0  a  year  in  perpetuity  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  object. 

Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  Dublin  Freeman  states  that  "  the  Bnnk  of  Ireland  will  In  fntnre  pay 
cheques  from  .£1  upwards,  instead  of  jC5.  as  heretofore,  and  are  having  their 
cheque-books  printed  on  tinted  paper  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  to  frustrate  any  ot- 
tempt  either  at  nlterationof  the  amount,  or  obliteration  of  the  crossing.  The 
power  to  issue  small  stamped  cheques  will  be  a  convenience  to  many  persons, 
and  the  penny  each  prevents  an  unnecessary  use  of  the  privilege." 

Death  on  the  Stage. 

During  the  performance  of  the  Theatre  du  Chateau  des  Flcurs,  at  Mar- 
seilles, recently,  one  of  the  dancers,  Mdlle.  Agarithe,  while  engaged  in  the 
b.iUet  in  tho  •' Argonaise,"  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.  Phe  was  carried  off 
the  stage  and  medical  assistance  procured,  but  life  was  extinct.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  death  was  caused  by  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism. 

A  Telegraph  Project. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Galwny  Harbor  Commissioners,  Mr.  J. 
OrrcU  I.rt;ver  states  thnt  he  is  in  a  position  to  lay  a  wire  of  Atlantic  Telegraph 
between  Gal  way  and  Iliilifiix,  and  that  he  has  offered  to  do  .-to,  saving  the 
company  .tSO.OOO,  and  taking  that  amount  of  interest  in  tho  company. 

Reforms  in  Russia. 

''  A  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh."  says  the  Nord.  *'  states  that  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  continuing  tho  Rcries  of  reforms  which  he  contemplates  introducing 
into  Rur'sia,  intends  to  give  up  to  private  companies  the  working  of  the  mines 
of  all  kinds  with  which  nature  hius  so  liberally  endowed  the  couutry." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Basilt  Doifl— There  1«  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  no  Bmall,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  he  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou'6 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  *1  67  a  year, 
besides  t.  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  hare  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
lending  us  a  line  to  that  etlect. 


enitotial  HHelange. 

G.  P.  R.  James,  it  is  said,  has  accepted  tiic  consul  generalship 
of  Odessa,  and  is  about  to  leave  Richmond.  This  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted, because  Mr.  James  has  behaved  admirably  in  this  coun- 
try.  A  boy's  rendition  of  a  proverb:    "Spoil  the   rod  and 

spaic  the  child. The  Court  Journal  gives  the  rumor  that  the 

sultan,  fully  persuaded  of  tlie  necessity  of  a  personal  interview  to 
settle  the  political  questions  pending  between  France  and  Turkey, 
has  determined  to  visit  Paris,  and  tiiat  the  Greek  bankers  of  Para 

have  furnished  the  necessary  funds. The  hackmen  of   New 

York  have  formed   a  protective   union. An    ornithological 

committee  on  poultry  was  recently  appointed  for  the  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Merryman,  the  president. 
The  names  of  the  committee  were  Parrott,  Dove,  Partridge,  Bird 

and  Robin. The  New  York  Tribune  regards  the  new  line  of 

steamers  between  Galway  and  New  York  as  a  fixed  fact. Ja- 
cob Schoycr,  a  copper-plate  printer,  born  in  Baltimore,  being 
nnablc  to  provide  food  for  his  wife  and  eight  children,  bought  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  at  46.3  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  swallowed 
it  at  the  druggist's  door,  and  died  the  same  night. The  fire- 
men of  Salem  are  about  forming  an  association  for  the  benefit  of 

disabled  firemen. The  old  cockerel  is  again  perched  on  his 

favorite  roosting-place  on  the  Hanover  Street  Church  steeple. 
He  appeared  pleased  to  get  back,  and  it  was  confidently  expected 
by  some  of  tlie  spectators  that  he  would  flap  his  -wings  and  crow, 

for  gladness. At  Whitby,  Canada,  during  a  hailstoiTO  which 

lasted  an  hour,  the  crops  were  destroyed,  houses  unroofed,  and  a 

schooner  was  dismasted. Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 

wool  have  been  purchased  at  Ann  Arbor,  Micliigan,  during  the 
season  just  passed.     If  the  price  averaged  thirty  cents  a  pound, 

the  proceeds  were  860,000. The  German  papers  are  loud  in 

their  praise  of  the  excellent  appearance  of  the  vines  on  all  noted 
points  on  tlie  Rhine. A  woman  named  Kehl,  residing  in  Phil- 
adelphia, attempted  to  commit  suicide  in  a  novel  way.  Slie  se- 
cured a  rope,  and  fastening  one  end  to  the  window-shutter  and  the 
other  around  her  neck,  jumped  from  the  window.  She  was  seen 
by  some  citizens,  who  cut  her  down,  and  applied  the  proper  re- 
storatives.  Here  is  a  piquant  extract.     "  He  kissed  her,  and 

promised.     Such  beautiful  lips  !     Man's  usual  fate — he  was  lost 

on  tlio  coral  reefs." The  subject  of  the  propriety  of  admitting 

females  into  the  University  of  Michigan  is  now  before  the  re- 
gents.  The  marriage  of  a  loved  child  may  seem  to  a  parent  a 

kind  of  death.  Yet  therein  a  father  pays  but  a  just  debt.  Wed- 
lock gave  him  the  good  gift ;  to  wedlock  then  he  owes  it. At 

St.  Louis,  when  a  steamer  crowded  with  passengers  bursts,  it  is 

called  "elevating  the  masses." The  sloop  yacht  Una,  now 

lying  at  Nahant,  made  the  passage  from  the  foot  of  Tenth  Street 
in  New  York  to  Boston  Light  House  in  thirty-two  hours.  Who 
can  beat  this  1  At  no  time  during  the  passage  did  she  make  less 
than  eleven  knots  per  hour.     Coming  tlirough  Vmeyard  Sound 

she  made  fifteen. Col.  Alexander  Wilson  of  Philadelphia  has 

been  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Territory 
of  Utah. The  Montreal  Advertiser  believes  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  American  Independence  has  cost  more  loss  of  life  and 
limb  than  the  contest  which  established  it The  tables  of  mor- 
tality show  that  the  lives  of  editors,  compared  with  other  men, 
arc  comparatively  short.  They  wear  out  before  their  time,  as  if 
the  only  hope  they  have  for  a  respite  from  their  great  troubles  is 
an  early  release  from  them. 


WoRxn  xniNKiNO  of. — Many  of  our  readers  and  subscribers 
have  quite  a  collection  of  magazines,  sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and 
the  like,  lying  about  their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form. 
Now  to  double  their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them 
convenient  for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you  have 
only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by  express,  or  hand 
them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be  bound  up  in  any  desired  style, 
at  the  lowest  rates,  and  returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable 
collection  of  books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means, 
at  an  extremely  trifling  cost. 


A  Caution. — Let  no  one  resort  to  spirituous  liquors  as  a  tonic, 
they  will  never  accomplish  the  desired  end,  but  rather  defeat  the 
very  object  for  which  they  are  used.  The  Oxygenated  Bitters 
have  no  equal  as  a  tonic  medicine.  They  contain  no  alcohol,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  delicate  constitution  of  females,  suf- 
fering from  debility  or  from  any  derangement  of  the  natural 
functions.  This  long-tried  and  excellent  specific  may  be  pro- 
cured of  all  responsible  druggists  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty. 


n    ^m^    t 


A  Hint  to  Wivks. — Cultivate  j'our  nerves.     You  can't  pet 

them   too  much.     Something  will  always  be  happening  in  the 

house,  and,  unless  your  husband  be  worse  than  a  stone,  every 

new  fright  will  be  as  good  as  a  new  gown  or  a  new  trinket  to 

you.     There  are  some  domestic  wounds  only  to  bo  cured  by  the 

jeweller. 

<  »«»  > 

A  Mistake. — It  is  an  old  belief  that  "  lightning  never  strikes 
twice  in  the  same  place."  This  is  a  popular  error,  as  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  can  testify,  his  house  having 
been  struck  twenty-seven  times  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 


A  strawberry  plant  was  lately  on  exhibition  in  Albany  on  which 
could  be  counted  upwards  of  four  hundred  berries. 

It  is  said  there  is  not  a  boot  or  shoemaker  in  tlic  town  of  Wel- 
don,  N.  C,  nor  is  there  any  within  ciglit  miles  of  it. 

It  is  proposed  in  South  Carolina  to  erect  a  monument  to  Gen. 
Francis  Marion,  the  "  Swamp  Fox  "  of  the  Revolution. 

The  number  of  emigrants  arrived  at  New  York  the  present  year 
up  to  July  21st  was  40, .561  ;  during  the  same  period  last  year  the 
arrivals  were  107,2.37. 

The  FalstafF  Brigade  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  the  5th  numbered 
fifty.  The  lightest  man  weighed  200  ;  the  officers  weighed  as 
follows  :  248,  290,  237,  3.52,  2.')0,  33.'). 

The  Salem  Observer  states  that  a  white  robin,  something  now 
under  the  sun,  was  observed  recently  on  two  or  three  successive 
days  in  a  garden  in  that  city. 

The  murrain  or  black  tongue,  that  has  been  so  destructive  to 
the  cattle  and  deer  in  East  Florida,  has  appeared  in  the  region  of 
Apalachicola,  where  it  is  equally  fatal. 

A  caravan  of  camels  is  being  organized  to  facilitate  the  transit 
of  emigrants  to  the  territory  of  Arizona.  The  camels  are  to  cross 
the  intervening  desert  toward  the  Gulf  of  California. 

A  crusade  has  been  begun  upon  the  rag-pickers  of  New  York, 
said  to  number  LWO  ;  their  accumulations  of  refuse  bones,  rags, 
etc.,  are  considered  deleterious  to  the  public  health,  and  will  be  no 
longer  permitted. 

The  Northampton  Insane  Hospital  is  now  completed,  and  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients.  It  has  cost  the  State  831.5,000. 
It  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  rooms,  and  is  said  to  bo 
thoroughly  built. 

The  Lyons  Academy,  France,  has  offered  a  prize  of  1 200f.  for 
the  best  work  on  the  means  of  opening  fresh  sources  of  labor  to 
females,  and  of  placing  the  wages  of  women  on  a  level  with  those 
of  men,  where  equality  of  service  is  rendered. 

They  have  a  new  mode  of  electioneering  in  Canada.  The  Lon- 
don Free  Press  has  adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  publishing  the 
bumps  of  the  respective  candidates,  phrenologically  classified,  and 
with  their  respective  values  more  minutely  given. 

In  1 667  Mr.  Ashburnham  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  taking  a  bribe  of  £500.  In  1694  the  speaker  was  ex- 
pelled for  taking  a  bribe  of  1000  guineas  from  the  city  of  London 
for  passing  the  Orphans'  Bill ;  Mr.  Hungerford,  for  taking  25 
guineas  for  tlie  same  bill. 

An  Arab  soldier  was  being  led  out  to  be  shot  at  Algiers,  under 
a  sentence  of  a  military  tribunal,  when  he  suddenly  pulled  a  knife 
from  beneath  his  garments,  and  stabbed  a  corporal.  He  then 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  resisted  every  attempt  to  mako 
him  rise.     He  was  consequently  shot  as  he  lay. 

Sanford  Van  Ilensler  of  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  recently 
proposed  a  race  with  another  young  man,  but  had  not  run  far 
when  he  fell,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
unfortunate  young  man  had  burst  a  blood  vessel,  and  died  soon 
afterwards. 

Albert  G.  Eldridge,  a  young  man  of  good  standing  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  became  so  dejected  on  witnessing  the  favor  which  a  lady 
whom  he  loved  bestowed  upon  another  young  man,  during  a  re- 
cent trip  of  the  steamer  North  Star  to  betroit,  that  ho  jumped 
overboard  in  a  fit  of  desperation  and  was  drowned. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  the  agave,  American  aloe,  or  century 
plant,  v/cighing  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  is 
about  to  bloom  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  George  II. 
Stuart,  who  will  place  it  on  exhibition  when  in  full  flower,  and 
give  the  proceeds  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  vice  regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  As.sociation  for  Alabama, 
Mrs.  Octavia  Walton  Le  Vert,  was  honored  by  a  most  hearty  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  she  addressed  to  her  State.  Between  seven 
in  the  morning  and  seven  at  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  she  received 
seven  hundred  dollars  for  Mount  Vernon. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  says  the  lake  commerce  of 
that  city  thus  far  this  season  far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year, 
and  "  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  to  record  at  the  close  of 
navigation  an  increase  of  at  least  one-third  in  the  flour  and  grain 
receipts  over  those  of  any  former  season." 

Horace  Vernet  has  just  terminated  a  magnificent  representation 
of  the  capture  of  MalakofF.  The  moment  cliosen  for  representa- 
tion is  that  when  General  McMahon  was  advised  to  abandon  once 
more  the  position,  and  when  he  sternly  refused  to  do  so.  The 
painting  is  a  highly  successful  and  terribly  real  expression  of  the 
dreadful  scene. 

The  British  and  foreign  Medico  Chiruigical  Review  shows  that 
the  habitual  use  of  spirits  arrests  that  metamorphosis  of  tissue 
which  is  necessary  for  health,  leaving  the  ett'eto  tissue  as  a  useless 
burden  in  the  body,  to  be  converted  into  that  least  vitalized  of  all 
the  organic  constituents,  oil  and  fat,  till  finally  life  itself  is  clogged 
at  the  fountain-head. 

Letters  from  Europe  and  India  speak  of  the  remarkable  heat  of 
the  season.  The  last  accounts  from  India  reported  the  intense  heat 
of  the  country  as  having  a  fatal  eflfect  upon  the  English  troops. 
In  the  35lh  regiment  eighty-four  deaths  of  apoplexy  are  an- 
nounced. The  London  theatres  have  been  deserted  on  account 
of  the  great  heat,  and  several  persons  are  reported  to  have  died 
from  thi!  same  cause. 

As  Mrs.  Webb  was  going  from  her  residence  in  West  Rush, 
New  York,  to  the  house  of  her  son,  accompanied  by  her  husban(l 
and  a  son  eighteen  years  old,  the  husband,  who  h.id  been  drinking 
freely,  suddenly  drew  a  dirk  knife  and  stabbed  his  wife  in  the  side 
near  the  heart.  He  was  instantly  knocked  down  and  secured  by 
the  son,  but  not  before  he  had  inHicted  several  dankrerous  wounds 
upon  himself.  His  wife  died  the  next  morning,  and  it  is  thought 
he  cannot  recover. 

On  an  Ohio  River  steamboat,  recently,  a  young  lady  went 
screaming  through  the  cabin  declaring  in  the  most  piicons  manner 
that  her  child  had  fallen  overboard.  The  clerk  immediately 
warned,  through  the  spoaking-trumpct,  the  jiilot  above.  The  en- 
gines were  stopped  and  the  small  boat  lowered  ;  but  after  scul- 
ling about  for  some  time  in  search  of  the  child,  the  hunt  was 
given  up.  The  mother  swo()ne<l  away,  and  was  canied  to  her 
room,  where  the  little  innocent  was  discovered  in  a  profound 
sleep. 

A  three  gallon  jug  of  Rhino  wine  was  lately  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Miami  Canal,  sixteen  inches  below  the  surface.  It  had 
probably  been  dropped  overboard  by  some  passing  boat,  and  the 
washings  of  the  (iirt  had  completely  embedded  it.  The  liquid 
was  good  old  German  wine.  In  addition  to  the  three  gallon  jug, 
there  was  also  found  on  the  same  day,  in  the  bed  of  the  canal,  a 
lady's  gold  watch,  a  five  franc  piece,  a  leather  jn'irse  with  six  dol- 
lars in  gold  and  several  quarters,  a  Bavarian  krcutzer,  and  other 
small  coin. 


^antis  of  ©oIH. 


....  No  man  ever  arrived  suddenly  at  the  summit  of  vice. — 
Juvenal. 

....  As  every  thread  of  gold  is  valuable,  so  is  every  minute  of 
time. — Mamn. 

Truth,  like  the  sun,  submits  to  bo  obscured,  but  only  for 

a  time. — Bnvee. 

....  When  laws,  customs,  or  institutions  cease  to  be  beneficial 
to  man,  they  cease  to  be  obligatory. — Beccher. 

....  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  face  bearing 
the  impress  of  bad  passions,  that  did  not  also  have  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  suffering. — Bovee. 

....  A  Greek  poet  implies  that  the  height  of  bliss  is  the  sudden 
relief  of  pain;  there  is  a  nobler  bliss  still — the  rapture  of  the 
conscience  at  the  sudden  release  from  a  guilty  thought. — Bulvxr 
Lijtton. 

....  Enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  day  if  God  sends  them,  and 
the  evils  bear  patiently  and  sweetly ;  for  this  day  only  is  ours ; 
we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  wc  arc  not  born  to-morrow. — 
Jeremy  Ttttjior. 

....  The  strength  of  a  man  consists  in  finding  out  the  way  in 
which  God  is  going,  and  going  in  that  way  too.  For  God  goes 
before  and  ploughs,  and  we  can  but  follow  after  and  ])lant  our 
seed  in  his  furrow. — Betcher. 

....  Calumniators  are  those  who  have  neither  good  hearts  nor 
good  understandings.  We  ought  not  to  think  ill  of  any  one  till 
we  have  palpable  proof;  and  even  then  wo  should  not  expose 
them  to  others. —  Cotton. 

....  We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  wo  really  want,  but  by  what 
we  think  we  do  ;  therefore,  never  go  abroad  in  search  of  your 
wants,  if  they  be  real  wants  they  will  come  home  in  search  of  you ; 
for  he  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will  soon  want  what  ho 
cannot  buy. — Lacon. 

....  Some  are  so  censorious  as  to  advance,  that  those  who 
have  discovered  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  depravity  of  tho 
human  heart,  must  be  themselves  depraved  ;  but  this  is  about  as 
wise  as  to  affirm  that  every  physician  who  understands  a  disease 
must  be  himself  diseased. —  Colton. 


Joker's  iiiutiget. 


Why  is  a  parish  bell  like  a  good  story  ?  Because  it  is  often 
tolled. 

What  belongs  to  yourself,  yet  is  used  by  others  more  than  your- 
self 1     Your  name. 

Who  smoked  the  first  pipe  ?  Prometheus  when  he  stole  the  firo 
from  heaven  to  light  his  clay. 

Jones  has  purchased  a  hat  for  the  head  of  navigation,  and 
shortly  expects  to  clap  the  climax. 

If  you  want  to  kiss  a  pretty  girl,  why  kiss  her — if  you  can.  If 
a  pretty  girl  wants  to  kiss  you,  why  let  her — like  a  man.  / 

The  young  man  who  cast  his  e3'e  at  a  young  lady  coming  out  of        / 
church  has  had  it  replaced,  and  now  sees  as  well  as  ever. 

Why  does  a  lady  with  wealthy  lovers  around  her  hear  more 
music  than  anybody  else  1  Because  she  hears  several  millionaires 
at  once. 

A  fellow  in  Albany  is  going  to  have  his  life  insured,  so  that 
when  he  dies  he  can  have  something  to  live  on,  and  not  be  depen- 
dent on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world  as  he  once  was. 

A  hotel  and  livery  stable  keeper  at  a  fashionable  watering-placo 
advertises,  amongst  other  inducements  to  visitors,  sociables  for 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  sulkies  for  married  folks. 

Some  one  inquires,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Partington,  Why  can't 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  weight  of  his 
anchor,  instead  of  weighing  it  every  time  he  leaves  port ! 

If  the  people  of  any  of  the  submerged  towns  of  the  Mississippi 
want  their  shops  lifted  out  of  the  water,  they  had  better  .send  to 
Cincinnati  for  operatives.  We  see  that  there  are  a  good  many 
shop-lifters  in  that  city. 

All  the  ideas  of  King  William  III.  were  military.  Being  told 
that  Dean  Swift  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  had  done  great  ser- 
vice to  his  m.tjesty,  the  king  replied  :  "  Very  well,  then  I'll  givo 
him  a  troop  of  liglit  dragoons." 

It  is  stated  in  a  Cape  Cod  paper  that  the  mackerel,  though  not 
decreasing  in  numbers,  are  becoming  every  year  harder  and  hard- 
er to  catch.  We  supjiose  they  are  getting  smarter  and  nioro 
knowing.  It  is  a  very  natural  supposition,  for  they  are  generally 
found  in  schools. 


THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS    JOUKNAL. 

DE3IGNKD  FOR  THE  UOME  CIItCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  alter  twilve  years  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity ,  hat*  become  a  ••  bou5chold  word  "  tnmx 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fire^ide  of  rich  and  poor,  iu  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extentof  the  L'nittd  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

ttl/**  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  tntiro- 
duce  to  the  family  circle. 

Ov*  It  is  printed  on  the  fiuest  ^Htin-sarfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

[Cr*  It  Is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisemeDts  in  its  eight 
super  royal  piigcs. 

0I7"  It  is  devoted  to  newp,  talcs,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea.  discoveries.  ini»- 
cellany.  wit  and  humor. 

[CT**  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  lio.'Mon. 

\C^  Itcoutains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  Dotonv 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

(i:y=*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  iu  the  t'ouutry. 

^^Cr"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  tast*  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

Cv^  It  iti  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  homo 
circle  is  almost  iiicalculable. 

^Cy*  Its  suggestive  priges  provoke  ju  the  young  au  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

[O^  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  huppy. 

\^y='  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  hj,8  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TKIIMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCB. 

I  subscriber,  one   year $2  CO 

4  subscribers,   "       **    7  00 

10  "  "        ''    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirtirntk  ropy  gratis. 

Any  postmM^ter  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     ^^Zr^  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

^Sy^  One  copy  of  Tiir,  Flao  of  olr  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Baixoc^s  PlCTO- 
BIAL,  to  one  address,  for  S3  &0  a  year. 

Tublished  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  PALL0T7, 

No.  22  Winter  btreet,  Bostoo. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOHIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


T  HE    MOUNTAIN     T 0 R K E N  T.— from  a  celkurated  knglish  painting. 


[For  description  see  page  V&.] 


M.  M.  BALLOU, 


I       NUMBBR  22 
I  WTNTHR  8TRKBT. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1858. 


$|5o%VSm.IVol.  XV.,  No.  9 Whole  No.  375. 


BENGAL  SEI'OYS  SHAVED  BY  CHINESE,  CALCUTTA. 

Wo  |)ubli6h  without  hesit.ition  another  of  our  oriental  scenes, 
embracing  types  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East,  with  whom 
European  civilization  is  now  being  brought  in  contact  in  such  a 
startling  way.  The  Chinese  who  are  operating  on  the  Sepoys  in 
the  picture  before  us  are  the  most  dexterous  Figaros  in  the  world, 
and  have  not  a  little  of  that  cunning  and  intriguing  spirit  with 
which  Bcaumarchais  invested  his  immortal  barber.  In  feature 
and  figure  tlie  Sepoys  differ  essentially  from  the  Chinese.  Very 
slight,  they  arc  yet  capable  of  great  endurance ;  and  though 
naturally  mild,  yet  the  sad  record  of  the  mutiny  in  India  shows 
of  what  deeds  they  arc  capable  when  thcii'  passions  are  once 
thoroughly  roused.  When  will  this  conflict  end  ?  is  the  question 
that  every  Englishman  is  now  asking  himself.  The  rebels  have 
just  found  out  where  their  strength  lies,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the 
attack  or  defence  of  fortified  places,  not  in  stricken  fields,  but  in 
the  harassing  guerilla  warfare  to  which  they  arc  so  well  adapted. 
How  matters  stand  with  them  now  is  best  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  published  in  a  late  London  print : — "  There  has  been  a 
very  plentiful  shedding  of  blood,  and  very  great  loss  inflicted  on 
the  rebels.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  mutiny,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion which  followed  it,  not  less  than  30,000  Sepoys,  according  to 
the  most  careful  estimates,  have  been  slain  on  the  field,  or  have  died 
of  their  wounds  and  discuses  incident  to  the  war.  I  should  say 
that  8000  or  10,000  armed   men  and  inhal)itant8  of  towns  and 


villages  have  also  perished  in  encounters  with  our  troops.  As  to 
those  shot,  blown  away  from  guns,  or  hanged  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentences  of  civil  or  military  courts,  no  materials  exist  by  means 
of  which  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  mutineers  and  rebels  so 
punished  can  be  formed.  Up  to  this  time,  there  has  certainly  been 
no  lack  of  work  for  the  executioner.  At  every  large  station  which 
I  have  visited,  executions  have  taken  place  during  my  stay",  but  I 
have  never  been  yet  induced  to  witness  one  of  these  spectacles, 
which,  indeed,  take  ploce  so  secretly  that  one  object  which  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  has  in  view,  to  deter  others  from 
the  commission  of  crime,  must  be  frustrated.  Thus  you  have 
missed  many  thrilling  horrors,  tales  of  men  blown  away  from 
howitzers,  or  swung  oflf  from  carts,  and  always  meeting  tlieir  death 
with  resolution  and  courage,  which  they  never  exhibit  in  the  field, 
or  when  the  chances  of  life  and  death  are  undecided.  Uncon- 
scious of  the  real  force  of  the  term,  the  admirers  of  such  sights 
apply  the  term  '  white  Pandy '  to  those  who  are  bold  enough 
to  remember  they  ai-e  Christians.  Pandy — black  or  white — is  the 
name  of  a  savage,  ferocious,  merciless,  blood-thirsty  wretch,  who 
has  no  pity  and  no  stint  in  his  lust  for  taking  life, — who  disregards 
the  voice  of  religion  and  humanity,  or  has  never  heard  it.  Such 
a  one  is  he  who  can  write  like  this,  almost  as  bad  is  he  who  can 
print  and  publish  it — '  I  did  not  get  a  cut  at  any  of  the  wretches, 
but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  riding  my  horse  over  the  heads  and 
faces  of  the  beasts  as  they  lay  on  the  field.'     Very  diflicrent  arc 


the  sentiments  which  prevail  in  the  army.  The  first  fierce  excite 
ment  having  died  away,  the  army  is  only  animated  by  the  common 
instincts  which  actuate  British  soldiers,  and  they  are  little  desirous 
of  continuing  a  war  in  which  there  is  no  mercy  to  the  vanquished 
and  no  glory  to  the  conqueror.  The  secret  despatch  of  the  direc- 
tors to  Lord  Canning,  although  it  will  provoke  a  yell  from  the 
Jack  Ketch  party,  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  desire 
to  see  peace  founded  on  some  more  solid  basis  than  solitude  and 
skeletons.  We  cannot  declare  a  war  of  extermination  against  all 
those  whom  the  Sepoy  mutiny  has  drawn  into  the  civil  war,  and 
against  all  those  who  favor  rebellion.  If  as  a  Christian  people  we 
would  do  so,  even  as  conquerors  we  could  not  carry  out  our  own 
decrees.  The  Sepoys  as  organized  bodies  have  disappeared.  Our 
principal  enemies  now  are  matchlockmen  and  irregul.ar  horse  ;  but 
it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  many  dis- 
tricts is,  if  not  decidedly  hostile,  so  little  sympathetic  that  they 
take  no  pains  to  aid  us  in  any  way,  while  in  some  districts  they 
are,  in  spite  of  burnt  villages  and  desolated  towns,  openly  arrayed 
against  us."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  judicious 
policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  natives  of  India  will  henceforth  be 
pursued.  The  entire  government  system,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  has  been  changed ;  and  when  the  armed  rebellion  is  re- 
pressed, the  allegiance  of  the  natives  will  be  solicited  by  caring 
for  their  wants  and  strictly  upholding  their  rights.  The  law  of 
force  will  never  answer :  the  law  of  love  must  prevail. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  music-master  looked  at  Bcrtliold  ;  the  young  man's  foatnros 
■wore  an  expression  of  sovcro  pn  contempt. 

"  You  know  notliing  about  it,"  ho  said,  disdainfully. 
"Nothing  about  it !  I  know  nothing  about  it?"  repeated  Mar- 
garet. "Three  daya  after  old  Rohyn's  death,  Monck  entrusted 
to  mo  a  secret,  a  secret  fatal  to  the  old  cheat,  for  he  has  been  coax- 
ing and  begging  me  for  six  months  past  to  hold  my  tongue  about 
it.  Were  this  secret  known  to  the  lawyers,  the  will  would  be 
declared  invalid." 

"OmyGodl"  exclaimed  Conrad,  with  his  hands  upraised  in 
thankful  wonder.  "  May  your  words  only  be  true,  good  woman. 
Bcrthold,  then  wo  shall  rise  superior  to  slander  and  calumny ; 
nothing  will  obstruct  your  clear  path  then  ;  yonr  name  shall  shine 
as  a  star  in  the  firmament  of  art.  And  this  secret,  my  good  wo- 
man, this  secret?" 

"  'What  will  yon  give  mo  if  I  tell  you  V  asked  Margaret,  with 
provoking  coolness. 

"  What  do  you  ask  ?  what  do  you  want  V 
"  Yon  must  know  I  was  to  have  been  in  old  Mynheer  Robyn's 
will,  but  Monck  prevented  it.     If  things  had  been  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  I  should  have  had  a  good  legacy.     You  will  give 
me  that  legacy?" 
"IIow  much,  how  much  ?" 
"  Why,  a  few  thousand  francs." 
"  How  many  thousand  ?" 

"I  will  be  reasonable.     Is  twenty  thousand  francs  too  much?" 
"  No ;    you   shall    have  twenty   thousand   francs — twenty-five 
thousand  francs — thirty  thousand." 

"  That's  what  I  call  speaking  to  the  point,"  said  Margaret, 
exultingly.  "Yon  are  men  who  don't  think  of  refusing  an  old 
woman  a  bit  of  bread  in  her  declining  years.  But  may  I  rely  on 
your  word  ?" 

"Doubt  not,  woman,"  answered  Conrad.  "  The  service  which 
you  render  Berthold  is  worth  the  recompense  you  ask.  You  shall 
have  the  thirty  thousand  francs.  Shall  she  not,  Berthold  ?  Are 
you  contented,  woman?     Speak  out  now;  what  is  this  secret?" 

"  You  wont  deceive  mo  ?     Well,  I  will  tell  you.     The  law  de- 
clares that  no  will  is  valid  which  does  not  bear  a  date." 
"  Well  ?" 

"  MjTihecr  Robyn's  will  bears  no  date." 

The  music-master  sprung  up,  opened  a  drawer  in  tho  table,  and 
drew  forth,  with  trembling  hands,  a  slip  of  paper.     He  glanced  at 
it,  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  let  the  paper  fall,  and  said,  bitterly : 
"  Vile  trickery  1" 

"Quick, bo  off!"  interposed  Berthold, addressing  tho  astonnded 
Margaret.  "  I  was  sure  Monck  had  sent  you  to  mock  us  in  our 
poverty.     O,  if  you  were  not  a  woman  !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  both  ?  Now  I  have  told  you  tho 
iecret ;  do  you  mean  to  turn  me  away  with  reproaches  1  You 
don't  know  what  I  can  do  ;  I  shall  not  let  you  off  so." 

"My  good  woman,  you  have  been  deceived.  Here  is  an  exact 
copy  of  tho  will  ;  it  bears  date,  April  20th.  I  am  willing  to  bo- 
lievo  that  you  did  not  come  merely  to  insult  us ;  but  now  go 
away." 

"April  20th !"  repeated  Margaret.     "Are  you  quite  sure  ?" 
"  There  is  the  copy  of  the  will ;  if  you  can  read,  look  at  it  for 
yourself." 

"  Has  not  this  mockery  lasted  long  enough  ?"  growled  the 
young  man.     "Are  you  going  or  not  ?" 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  said  the  old  woman,  rubbing  her  fore- 
head; "let  mo  think  a  bit.  Ha,  Monck  has  been  pretending,  has 
been  cheating  me  !  And  why?  What  if  my  first  su.^picion  were 
true  ?     Yes,  yes  ;  now  I  see  how  it  stands." 

"What  do  you  see?"  said  the  music-master,  dcspondingly. 
"What  do  I  see?    Why,  the  will  is  a  forgery;  Mynheer  Robyn 
never  wrote  it." 

"Explain  yourself;  wh.tt  do  you  mean  ?" 
"Listen.  Old  Robyn  always  refused  to  make  a  will.  Wo 
feared,  Monck  and  I,  that  he  would  have  a  fit  and  die,  without 
leaving  us  what  he  had  promised.  The  very  morning  of  his 
death,  I  begged  him  to  make  his  will.  AH  I  could  get  out  of  him 
was,  that  he  would  make  it  within  a  fortnight  if  he  did  not  get 
better,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  might  fetch  a  notary. 
There  was  no  will ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  Monck  was  alone 
with  tho  old  man  for  nearly  !in  hour.  The  bell  rang ;  I  found 
Mynheer  Robyn  lying  hack  dead  in  his  chair,  and  was  alarmed 
bBcauso  I  thought  ho  had  made  no  will.  Monck  told  me  there 
was  one.  Do  you  see  what  that  meant  ?" 
"  Go  on,  for  Heaven's  sake  !" 

"  You  must  know  that  Monck  can  imitate  old  Robyn's  writing 
80  exactly  that  the  master  himself  could  never  tell  the  diflerenco. 
Two  or  three  hours  before  his  death,  I  had  said  to  Monck,  '  If  he 
dies  suddenly,  write  a  will  yourself.'  I  am  sure  Monck  has  fol- 
lowed my  advice,  and  all  ho  has  said  since  was  meant  to  make  mo 
forget  this." 

Conrad  remained  in  deep  meditation  for  a  short  time  ;  then  ho 
ran  to  tho  wall,  seized  his  cloak,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and 
exclaimed  : 

"  Berthold,  the  letter  Monck  wrote  you  1     Quick,  the  letter  !" 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  the  young  man.    "  Where 
are  yon  going '!" 


"  The  letter,  the  letter  1  O,  Berthold,  if  this  suspicion  is  cor- 
rect, yon  will  get  your  inheritance  again,  and  that  rascally  Monck 
will  be  punished." 

"  St;!y  licre,"  said  Bcrthold.  "  You  are  ill,  Conrad.  To-mor- 
row will  ho  soon  enough  to  inquire  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
old  woman's  suspicion." 

"To-morrow!"  exclaimed  tho  music-master;  "no,  no.  If  I 
have  to  run  about  all  night,  if  I  drop  exhausted  in  the  street,  I 
will  try  to  rescue  Laura.  To-morrow  will  be  too  late  ;  to-morrow 
she  is  to  marry  Monck." 

"  You  will  rescue  Laura?"  cried  Berthold.  "What  do  yon 
mean  ?    I  don't  understand  yon.    Can  you  hinder  her  marriage?" 

But  Conrad  strode  hastily  out  of  the  room,  seized  old  Margaret's 
hand,  and  dragged  her  along  with  him,  saying,  as  they  went: 

"  Come,  )-ou  must  go  with  mo  to  explain  everything.  Come, 
you  shall  have  the  thirty  thousand  francs.  Follow  mo ;  run  if 
you  can  ;  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

As  he  went  out,  he  cried  to  his  friend : 

"Berthold,  by  God's  help  everything  will  come  right;  life,  love, 
fame,  wealth,  everything!" 

Then  his  steps  were  heard  resounding  on  tho  stairs,  while  Ber- 
thold fell  on  his  knees,  and  breathed  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Dis- 
poser of  all  human  destinies. 


"  Come,  Trees,  step  along,"  said  an  old  woman  to  her  com- 
panion, as  they  passed  through  the  city  gate,  towards  one  of  tho 
suburb.s.  "  Stop  along,  or  we  shall  be  too  lato  to  see  tho  brido. 
You,  who  have  younger  legs  than  I  have,  you  ought  to  bo  able  to 
keep  up  with  old  Beth.  'Tis  easy  to  see  women  are  getting  worse 
and  worse  every  day ;  when  I  was  your  ago,  I  could  have  jumped 
over  a  five-barred  gate  as  easily  as  I  could  walk  three  steps." 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  like  running  along  the  street  like  a  mad  wo- 
man," answered  the  other.     "  Everybody  is  looking  at  us." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  Step  out ;  poor  people  must  not  bo 
so  nice.  'Tis  all  very  well  for  rich  people,  who  arc  always  afraid 
what  others  think  of  them.  But  we  have  nothing  either  to  win  or 
to  lose.  Trees." 

Trees  walked  on  awhile  in  silence.  When  they  had  gone  some 
little  way  into  tho  suburb,  and  had  struck  into  a  by-path,  she 
asked  : 

"  But,  Beth,  do  you  know  tho  bride  ?   Have  you  ever  seen  her?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  her  a  few  times  at  church.  She  gave  mo  a 
franc  once  when  I  begged  of  her ;  but  that  must  bo  five  months 
ago." 

"And  is  she  really  beautiful  ?" 

"  Very  beautiful ;  like  a  picture." 

"  White  complexion  ?" 

"  White  as  a  lily." 

"Black  eyes?" 

"  Black  as  pitch." 

"A  little  mouth'" 

"  Like  a  rosebud." 

"Elegant  in  form?" 

"  Like  tho  angels  over  tho  high  altar." 

"Well,"  said  Trees,  "there's  one  thing  I  can't  understand. 
Rich  people  are  generally  so  pretty,  and  fair,  and  graceful,  while 
poor  people  are  coarse  and  ungainly,  with  snul)  noses,  big  mouths, 
and  bony  arms.     How  is  it?     All  are  of  one  blood,  surely ?" 

"  Trees,  Trees,  you  are  running  on  finely  with  your  tongue," 
answered  black  Beth.  "  I  fancy  God  has  ordered  it  for  the  best. 
Poor  people  have  to  work,  and  so  they  are  coarse-featured  and 
bony.  What  would  such  a  tender  creature  as  that  do,  if  she  had 
to  go  about  in  a  fish-cart  as  I  have  ?  She  would  soon  be  killed 
outright,  or  else  her  limbs  would  soon  become  strong  and  coarse 
like  mine,  and  the  sun  would  tan  her  face  till  she  was  as  black  as 
I  am.  You  see  it  is  not  in  the  blood.  Take  a  rich  man's  child, 
and  make  her  go  about  from  a  child  with  a  costermongcr's  cart, 
and  it  would  grow  up  as  coarse  and  rough  as  you  or  I." 

"And  'tis  old  Mynheer  Rohyn's  clerk,  tho  one  who  got  all  tho 
old  miser's  money,  who  is  to  marry  this  sweet,  pretty  creature  ? 
Who  would  have  thought  it  that  night  when  wo  sat  watching  old 
Robyn's  corpse  ?  I  shall  never  forget  him,  the  ugly  old  sinner, 
with  no  eyelashes.  If  I  had  no  husband,  and  he  were  to  propose 
to  me,  I  should  scream  with  fright.  Only  fancy  living  all  one's 
life  with  that  ugly  face  opposite  you  I  But  how  can  so  beautiful 
a  girl  love  such  an  ugly  wretch  as  that?" 

"  Money,  Trees  ;  money,  my  child." 

"  Money  ?     'But  tho  man's  tho  same  for  all  that.'" 

"  Yes  ;  a  man  as  we  fancy  men  to  bo.     But  wo  are  wrong." 

"A  marriage  without  love  !  It  must  bo  a  hell  upon  earth  ;  and 
yet  rich  folk  seem  to  live  more  peacefully  than  we  do.  There  arc 
many  things  in  life  beyond  us,  that's  clear." 

"  Well,  Trees,  'tis  simple  enough.  What  is  the  use  of  love  in 
a  family  ?  To  comfort  one  another  in  sorrow,  to  bear  together 
the  heavy  burden  of  life  till  wc  come  to  the  churchyard  together. 
Those  who  have  no  sonows,  and  sing  and  danco  their  way  through 
life,  what  do  they  want  with  love  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  much  about  it,  Beth.  How  can  you 
know  in  your  garret  what  goes  on  in  rich  people's  houses?" 

"  Was  I  not  a  charwoman  for  twenty  years,  and  have  I  not 
slaved  and  toiled  in  a  hundred  great  houses?  And  don't  tho 
servants  tell  everything  that  goes  on  ?" 

"And  how  are  marriages  made  in  rich  houses,  then?" 

"  You  see,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Every  girl  knows  be- 
forehand what  money  she  is  going  to  have ;  '  but  the  heart  is 
young  and  love  is  blind,'  as  tho  proverb  says.  It  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  young  girl  has  cast  her  eyes  on  some  handsome,  fine 
young  fellow,  without  ever  asking  how  much  money  ho  is  to  have. 
Then  comes  tho  father,  who  has  to  drive  a  bargain  for  her,  and  ho 
shows  the  handsome  voung  fellow  to  the  door.     Then  the  old 


people  begin  to  fear  their  daughter  will  give  them  trouble,  and 
they  look  ont  a  husband  for  her.  Some  fine  day  comes  the  father, 
and  says  to  the  girl  :  'I  have  found  so  many  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  you  ;  you  will  marry  well.'  She  gets  tho  husband  into 
the  bargain  ;  and  whether  she  has  ever  seen  him  or  not,  whether 
he  is  so  ugly  that  little  children  are  frightened  at  him,  or  whether 
ho  is  a  thorough  rascal,  that  is  never  once  thought  of.  Tho  poor 
girl  cries,  sobs,  and  is  very  low  spirited  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
she  marries  the  money  and  the  man." 

"  O,  you  are  always  abusing  the  rich  !"  said  Trees,  inteiTupting 
her.  "  What  you  hare  just  described  may  liappen  once  now  and 
then,  and  so  it  is  in  onr  street  sometimes.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
make  their  children  marry  against  their  inclinations  for  the  sake 
of  a  trifle  of  money  ;  but  that  cannot  bo  tho  rule  among  rich  peo- 
ple any  more  than  among  the  poor." 

"  Yes,  there  is  something  in  what  you  say,  Trees;  bnt  anyhow, 
that's  how  it  is  witli  this  old  Komenaor,  whose  daughter  is  going 
to  marry  a  man  as  Uijly  as  a  brute  only  because  ho  has  lots  of 
money.  Prom  her  childhood  she  knew  and  loved  a  young  gentle- 
man who  lived  at  Mynheer  Rohyn's,  and  her  father  had  given  his 
consent  to  their  marriage.  Everybody  thought  that  Berthold — I 
think  that  is  his  name — was  to  have  his  uncle's  money;  but  tho 
will  gave  everything  to  the  clerk.  All  at  once  the  wind  changed, 
and  the  young  lady's  alTcctions  set  in  another  quarter.  She  loved 
Beithold ;  now  she  loves  the  clerk, — that  is,  her  love  went  with 
tho  money.  Step  out  a  bit  faster ;  only  see  what  a  crowd  there  is 
at  Mynheer  Kemenaer's  door !  Yes,  yes,  Trees,  so  things  go  on 
in  great  houses.  Wo  should  say  it  was  perjury  and  selling  one's 
self;  but  what  do  we  know  about  it  ?" 

"Now,  Beth,  before  we  blame  people,  we  ought  to  put  onrselvcs 
in  their  place  for  a  moment.  If  you  were  rich  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter, you  would  not  let  her  marry  a  young  man  who  had  not  a 
penny  in  the  world,  would  you?  'Gold  buys  butter,' says  tho 
proverb.  And,  after  all,  there  is  small  love  in  a  house  where  tho 
mice  die  of  starvation." 

"  True  enough ;  I  don't  say  she  ought  to  have  married  Berthold, 
but  are  there  no  young  men  in  her  own  station,  that  she  must  go 
and  choose  that  old  baboon  without  a  bit  of  eyelashes,  because  ho 
has  a  million  ?  Well,  here  wc  are  at  last ;  stand  just  behind  mo ; 
It  must  be  a  strong  fellow  who  can  push  back  old  Beth.  AVemust 
get  close  up  to  the  door,  or  we  shall  not  see  the  bride  at  all." 

"  O,  Beth,  what  magnificent  coaches  !  And  tho  coachman  with 
nis  bright  livery;  why,  he  is  as  gay  as  a  parrot  on  his  perch." 

"Don't  go  too  near  the  horses.  Trees;  they  are  not  as  civil  m 
their  masters.  Look  how  impatiently  they  are  pawing  the  ground, 
and  how  proudly  they  toss  their  heads.  'Tis  the  full  manger  that 
does  that.  Our  old  neighbor,  the  carrier's  horse,  is  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  he  can  stand  stock  still.  Horses  are  like  men,  child  ; 
some  cat  a  good  deal  and  work  very  little ;  others  work  themselves 
almost  to  death,  and  get  very  little  to  cat.  Let  us  stand  here 
close  to  his  group  of  girls,  and  wc  shall  hear  what  they  say. 

In  front  of  Mynheer  Kemenaer's  house  was  assembled  a  largo 
crowd  of  people,  mostly  women  and  girls  of  tho  lower  ranks,  who 
were  gathered  into  little  knots,  and  were  discussing  Laura's  mar- 
riage to  tho  wealthy  Monck,  and  the  splendid  clothes  she  was  to 
wear.  One  of  them  was  busily  explaining  how  Mademoiselle 
Kcmcnaor  was  to  wear  a  dress  of  silver  satin  with  lace  white  as 
driven  snow ;  how  she  wonld  be  covered  with  diamonds  from  hor 
head  to  her  feet ;  and  how  she  would  dazzle  every  one  who  looked 
at  her  with  the  splendor  of  tho  jewels  she  was  to  wear  in  her  ears, 
on  her  bosom,  and  on  her  wrists.  The  others  were  listening  with 
gaping  mouths  and  open  eyes,  and  every  heart  was  beating  with 
envious  longings. 

As  soon  as  the  description  of  the  gorgeous  bridal  dress  was 
finished,  all  tho  listeners  broke  forth  in  exclamations  of  wonder; 
even  black  Beth  clasped  hor  hands  and  protested  she  could  not 
believe  anything  so  grand  as  that.  Then  the  discussion  turned 
on  the  happiness  of  the  rich,  and  especially  of  Laura,  who  was 
not  only  rich  herself,  but  was  to  bo  the  wife  of  a  man  worth  a 
million.  How  happy  and  proud  she  must  he  !  She  would  have 
nothing  to  do  all  her  life  long  but  ride  in  her  carriage,  live  in  a 
chateau,  have  twenty  servants  to  obey  the  least  sign  of  her  will ; 
rich  as  tho  sea  is  deep,  dressed  like  a  queen,  and  making  every- 
body stare  with  the  brilliance  of  her  appearance.  What  a  lot  was 
hers!  These  simple  women  and  girls  could  imagine  no  higher 
bliss  on  earth  ;  and  if  any  one  told  them  that  Laura  Kemonacr  • 
was  sad,  and  that  beneath  the  glittering  diamonds  was  a  heart  that 
throbbed  and  ached  with  agony,  they  would  only  have  marvelled 
at  her  ingratitude.  And  yet,  while  hundreds  of  her  sex  were 
envying  tho  poor  girl  her  hajipiness,  poor  La\ira  was  enduring  an 
anguish  so  intolerable  that  she  prayed  for  death  as  a  release. 

In  one  of  tho  upper  rooms  of  Kemenaer's  house  were  a  few 
women — dressmakers,  modistes,  servants — busy  in  adorning  the 
bride.  Ordinarily  on  such  occasions  of  joyful  preparation,  there 
is  much  cheerful  gossip  ;  as  cadi  article  of  dress  is  put  on  and  its 
folds  duly  adjusted,  there  are  compliments  and  exclamations  of 
delight.  Ilei-e,  on  tho  contrary,  there  reigned  a  dreary,  unbroken 
silence.  The  women  looked  so  solemn  and  so  full  of  commisera- 
tion. There  wore  no  flatteries,  no  smiles  ;  and  if  a  word  was 
uttwcd,  it  was  in  an  under  tone,  and  accompanied  with  a  sigh. 

Laura  was  standing  amongst  them  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  tho 
ground.  She  submitted  to  bo  turned  and  arranged  as  the  women 
pleased,  and  gavo  no  sign  of  consciousness.  She  was  pale  as 
death.  Around  hor  thin  mouth  was  a  bluish  circle,  and  her  face 
boro  signs  of  passionate  and  continuous  tears.  She  trembled  vio- 
lently as  she  stood,  and  her  limbs  moved  convulsively.  Whenever 
a  question  was  addressed  to  her,  she  answered  it  by  moving  her 
head,  or  by  a  look  so  sad,  so  despairing,  that  all  around  her  were 
moved  to  tears.  The  whole  scene  was  more  like  the  pinioning  of 
a  prisoner  to  be  led  to  tho  scaflbld. 
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When  at  length  the  bride  was  ready  and  adorned  with  all  her 
jewels,  the  attendants  rould  not  suppress  the  expression  of  their 
admiration.  "How  lovely!  how  splendid!  how  rich!"  they 
whispered  to  one  another.  And  indeed  the  bride  was  lovely  to 
look  on.  A  dress  of  watered  satin,  which  seemed  woven  with 
threads  of  silver,  clasped   her  bosom,  and  fell  in  jr>o«..<-...'  <•-" 

the  ground-  n  ■     ^.  Mu.,'crs  crowned   her  ,)et   black 

hair;  froni  her  head  floated  down  a  veil  of  lace,  which  enveloped 
her  whole  person  in  an  enchanting  transparent  cloud.  The  green 
light  of  emeralds  shone  in  her  ears  ;  the  ruddy  glow  of  rubies  was 
on  her  arms ;  but  it  was  on  her  bosom  that  the  art  of  the  jeweller 
had  concentrated  his  costliest  jewels  into  a  flushing,  dazzling  focus 
of  splendor.  This  w^js  Monck's  most  valuable  present;  a  spray 
of  roses  composed  of  brilliants  so  large,  so  numerous,  and  of  such 
exquisite  purity,  that  at  every  movement  they  sparkled  and 
glanced  like, spires  ot  keenest  flame. 

For  some  little  time  the  astonished  tirewomen  stood  gazing  at 
the  magnificent  bride,  and  touching  here  and  there  a  fold  of  her 
dress  or  of  her  veil.  At  lengtli  one  of  them  said,  in  a  tone  which 
indicated  pity  rather  than  flattery  : 

"I  wish  you  joy,  mademoiselle  ;  you  are  quite  ready." 

Laura  moved  slowly  towards  a  chair,  but  the  modiste  in  chief 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

"Mademoiselle,  you  must  not  sit  down  ;  you  will  crease  your 
bridal  dress !" 

A  smile  so  painful,  so  scornful,  so  mournful,  flitted  across 
Laura's  features,  that  the  woman  fell  back  in  amazement  and  awe. 
The  poor  girl  sat  down,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  disarrang- 
ing her  dress  ;  but  she  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  did  she  raise  her 
eyes  from  the  ground. 

Mynheer  Kemonacr  entered  the  room.  Finding  the  prepara- 
tions completed,  he  thanked  the  attendants  and  dismissed  them. 
It  was  with  a  thrill  of  anguish  that  Laura  saw  them  withdraw, 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  them,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  exclaimed  : 

"  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  at  least  weep  in  peace  before  my  mouth 
utters  its  perjured  vow !" 

Her  father  took  her  hand,  and  said,  beseechingly: 

"Laura,  my  child,  bo  yourself  for  a  moment.  Our  doom  will 
soon  be  sealed." 

The  poor  girl  sprang  to  her  feet,  threw  her  arms  round  her 
father's  neck,  and  cried,  in  accents  of  despair  : 

"Father,  father,  would  to  God  we  could  die  now,  thus  in  each 
other's  embrace !  Would  that  he  would  place  the  barrier  of  death 
between  us  and  Monck  !  O,  how  would  our  souls  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness !" 

"Silence,  Laura;  do  not  talk  so.  For  my  sake  restrain  your 
tears.  You  are  expected  down  stairs  now.  Every  one  wishes  to 
see  you.    You  must  follow  me  now." 

"Is  Ae  there  already  ?"  asked  the  girl,  with  an  expression  of 
terror. 

"No,  not  yet;  one  of  the  witnesses  and  a  few  of  our  friends. 
They  know  your  dressing  is  completed.  We  must  not  be  uncivil. 
There  is  no  help  now." 

"  No  help  !"  repeated  the  girl.  "Nothing  can  bring  help  now  ! 
Has  God  indeed  abandoned  mef  No  hope  more,  none !  0,'I 
cannot  yet  believe  it ;  it  is  too  dreadful.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall 
belong  to  Ami,  be  his  property,  and  the  slave  of  his  will." 

These  thoughts  seemed  to  make  her  wild  with  agony;  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  and  pointed  towards  the  wall,  as  if  to  repel 
some  phantom  of  terror. 

Her  wretched  father  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  made  a  violent 
effort  to  restrain  his  tears  ;  his  cheeks  and  his  lips  quivered  with 
anguish.  He  then  took  his  daughter's  hand  again,  and  said, 
mournfully : 

"  Laura,  my  beloved  Laura,  do  not  aggravate  my  sufferings. 
You  promised  rac  yesterday  that  you  would  be  strong  and  calm, 
that  you  would  console  yourself  for  your  unhappincss  by  reflecting 
that  you  had  rescued  your  father  from  disgrace  and  ruin.  Why 
do  you  break  your  loving  promise  ?  Mynheer  Monck  is  already 
so  terribly  vexed,  he  has  already  spoken  of  breaking  off  his  mar- 
riage to  you,  in  order  to  avenge  on  mo  your  lack  of  affection  and 
gratitude.  If  you  now  put  him  to  shame  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  crowd,  and  awaken  his  wrath  by  your  uuconqucrablo 
hatred,  what,  think  you,  will  he  do  1  He  will  refuse  your  hand, 
and  then  your  father  would  bo  dragged  to  prison,  and  doomed  to 
everlasting  disgrace." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the  ncighingof  spirited 
horses  were  heard  at  the  door.  Both  father  and  daughter  shud- 
dered convulsively  and  in  sympathy  ;  they  knew  too  well  whose 
an-ivnl  it  announced.  Kemenaer  knelt  at  his  daughter's  feet,  and 
implored  her : 

"Laura,  Laura,  ho  is  come!  Sec,  I  am  at  your  feet,  on  my 
bended  knees.  Have  pity  on  your  poor  father!  Come,  come 
down  with  mo.  Wipe  away  your  tears  ;  hide  your  feeling?  from 
the  impertinent  gaze  of  those  around  you.  Try  to  smile  ;  forgive 
me,  Laura,  forgive  me  ;  my  dre.ary  fate  compels  me." 

Ho  rose  and  took  her  hand ;  he  induced  her  to  stand  up,  and 
would  have  led  her  out  of  the  room,  but  she  struggled  and  resisted 
as  though  her  feet  were  rooted  to  the  floor. 

"My  God,  my  God  !"  cried  Kemenaer,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands  ;  "  she  will  doom  mo  to  everlasting  shame,  after  all." 

Laura  was  touched  and  roused  by  her  father's  heart-rending  cry ; 
and  as  though  inspired  with  some  new  resolve,  she  raised  her 
eyes,  advanced  to  the  door,  and  said,  with  a  grim  attempt  at  a 
smile : 

"  Come,  father,  come ;  it  is  over  now.  I  surrender  myself  to 
my  doom.     Come  ;  make  your  mind  easy  about  me." 

She  ran  quickly  down  stairs,  followed  by  her  father,  and  entered 
the  drawing  room.    When  she  heard  the  voice  of  Monck  mingling 


in  the  general  conversation,  her  courage  failed  her,  and  it  was 
with  slow  step  and  an  air  of  deepest  dejection  that  she  entered  the 
room,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm. 

At  her  appearance  a  murmur  of  admiration  was  heard  through- 
out the  room,  and  _thowor(l5,i'^lftyj.va(}ff^t  ;t'-iyur?fl«;/favit"l« 
her  eyes  should  be  red  with  wec|)ing,  and  that  she  should  bo  very 
pale  ;  quite  natnral  that  she  should  tremble  on  the  threshold  of  a 
life  so  new,  so  strange. 

But  Mynheer  Monck  thought  otherwise.  He  looked  furtively 
at  Laura,  and  quivered  with  rage  when  he  read  in  her  whole  bear- 
ing and  expression  th.at  her  aversion  to  him  was  as  intense  as 
ever.  However,  ho  composed  his  features  into  a  smile  which  was 
meant  to  bo  very  agreeable,  and  approached  to  greet  his  bride. 

"  Como,  come,  keep  up  your  courage,  dearest  one,"  said  he. 
"  These  young  girls  have  a  trick  of  crying  always  when  they  are 
going  to  bo  married.  But  it  is  a  joyous  and  a  happy  day,  never- 
theless. Hold  up  your  head,  and  let  our  friends  admire  your 
lovely  face.  It  is  pale,  very  pale,  Laura.  These  gentlemen 
would  almost  fancy  you  were  sorry  to  bo  married." 

Laura  felt  more  dead  than  alive,  and  could  not  utter  a  word  in 
reply.  Her  whole  frame  trembled  so  violently  that  the  rustling  of 
her  satin  dress  might  be  heard  all  over  the  room. 

Monck  whispered  in  her  ear,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  : 

"  You  look  like  a  lamb  that  is  being  led  to  the  slaughter.  Make 
some  display  of  affection  for  mo,  or  I  will  crush  your  father  be- 
neath my  vengeance." 

Kemenaer  had  read  in  Monck's  eyes  what  was  passing  within 
his  breast,  and  in  intensest  anguish  he  took  his  daughter's  hand. 

"Laura,  Laura,"  he  whispered,  "remember  your  promise." 

"  Mademoiselle  will  not  refuse  her  bridegroom  her  gracious 
smile  ?"  asked  Monck. 

The  poor  girl  drew  a  deep  sigh,  as  though  her  hcnrt  would  burst. 
She  smiled,  and  tried  to  look  as  though  she  were  happy,  but  still 
the  predominant  expression  of  her  eyes  was  unutterable  agony 
and  deadly  despair. 

"  I  am  not  sorry,"  said  she  ;  "  I  am  not  afraid  ;  but  let  tis  be 
going.  O,  Monck,  Monck,  be  not  angry  with  me ;  forgive  my 
dejection  ;  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  doing.  Come,  let  us  go  to 
the  registrar,  to  the  church  ;  quick,  or  I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  I  would  gratif}'  your  flattering  impatience  with  great  jilcasure," 
answered  Monck,  "but  it  is  not  possible,  my  love.  Our  second 
carriage  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  we  cannot  set  out  until  it  comes. 
Meanwhile,  bo  amiable  and  self-possessed,  and  do  not  prevent  our 
friends  from  admiring  your  magnificent  array.  Your  father  is 
beckoning  to  me;  I  have  a  few  words  to  exchange  with  him." 

Turning  himself  to  the  company,  he  said,  in  that  tone  of  lofty 
and  imperious  politeness  which  is  proper  to  those  who  bow  down 
before  the  shrine.of  weiilth  : 

"  Gentlemen,  be  kind  enough  to  excuse  me  for  a  moment.  I 
have  a  few  things  to  settle  with  my  father-in-law.  Be  good 
enough  to  entertain  the  bride  during  my  absence  ;  her  emotion  is 
naturally  great.  But  when  we  assemble  at  the  wedding  dinner, 
you  will  be  fascinated  by  her  blithe  and  amiable  demeanor." 

And  thon  he  followed  Kemenaer  into  a  little  room  beyond. 

"  Well,"  said  Laura's  father,  "  before  wo  go  to  church,  you 
have  something  to  give  mo." 

Monck  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 

"  Have  you  not  brought  the  paper  with  you  V  asked  Kemenaer, 
in  alarm.     "Answer  me  at  once  ;  what  is  your  intention  V 

"  I  am  thinking  whether  I  should  not  rather  break  off  the  mar- 
riage, and  drive  to  the  attorney-general,  instead  of  the  church." 

"  You  cannot  entertain  such  a  thought !"  groaned  Kemenaer. 
"After  I  have  tortured  my  child  for  six  months  for  your  sake,  you 
cannot  -(vreidi  your  vengeance  on  me.  And  why  should  you  1 
Have  I  not  been  cruel  enough'?" 

"  These  arc  but  words,"  said  Monck,  with  a  smile  of  bitter 
derision.  "  Your  daughter  is  an  ungrateful  creature  ;  she  degrades 
me  in  presence  of  your  friends.  My  blood  is  boiling  in  mv  veins. 
Wealth  has  made  me  proud,  Kemenaer ;  it  wounds  me  to  the 
quick,  and  goads  mo  to  fury,  to  see  that  Laura  is  the  only  being 
who  bows  not  her  will  to  mine." 

"  But,  Monck,  what  can  I  do  now  7  Is  it  my  fault  1  Everv- 
thing  is  ready  now.  Laura  is  sad,  I  confess,  but  it  is  the  antici- 
pation that  crushes  her.  Once  married,  she  will  find  out  the  con- 
solations and  alleviations  of  her  lot.  You  will  treat  her  kindly, 
and  she  will  feel  grateful  to  you  ;  gradually  she  will  loam  to 
esteem  you,  and,  perhaps,  to  love  you.  Come, give  me  the  paper; 
for  Heaven's  sake,  give  it  me  !" 

Monck  seemed  to  lake  great  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  agony  of 
Laura's  father,  and  stood  silent  while  he  clasped  his  hands  in 
entreaty,  without  deigning  other  answer  than  a  dubious  shake  of 
his  head. 

"But,"  continued  Kemenaer,  "  if  you  don't  wish  Laura  for 
your  wife,  take  half  my  fortune  as  the  price  of  the  fatal  writing. 
Do  so,  dear  Monck  ;  I  will  bless  you  us  my  deliverer,  as  my 
daughter's  benefactor." 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  francs,"  muttered  Monck,  with  a 
smile.     "  But  with  Laura  I  have  them  all  the  same." 

"  O,  leave  me  my  honor  and  my  child,  and  take  all,  all  I  pos- 
sess.    Then  would  I  kneel  before  you  in  gratitude." 

Monck  opened  a  pocket-book,  drew  forth  a  scraji  of  paper,  and 
gave  it  to  Kemenaer. 

"  There,  take  your  paper,"  said  he.  "  I  must  have  Laura  ; 
otherwise,  you  might  still  let  her  marry  that  drunken  poet." 

Kemenaer  raised  the  paper  with  trembling  hands,  looked  at  it 
with  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  then  tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
trampled  them  beneath  his  loot.  The  fatal  signature  he  threw  in 
the  fire,  and  looked  at  the  flame  steadily,  until  nothing  remained 
of  the  dreaded  document  but  a  few  thin  white  ashes. 


When  Mynheer  Kemenaer  turned  round  again,  his  head  waa 
erect,  and  ho  confronted  Monck  with  a  manly  and  threatening 
look,  which  a-stonished  and  almost  terrified  Laura's  bridegroom. 
Monck  concealed  his  emotion  beuentb  •■ 

^-  >V  nat  (10  you  mean  by  this  unwonted  behaviour  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  now  pondering  whether  I  shall  not  interfere 
to  stop  this  marriage,"  answered  Kemenaer.  "Anyhow,  mynheer, 
I  will  tolerate  no  incivility  from  you,  and  you  shall  respect  my 
daughter's  sorrow,  or  else — " 

Monck  trembled  and  grew  pale. 

"  Or  else  you  will  put  inc  out  of  your  house  1  Simpleton  !  do 
you  fancy  I  have  not  provided  for  every  chance  of  war  ■?  Yoa 
don't  know  Monck.  If  I  had  not  found  amongst  old  liobyn'« 
papers  others  which  criminate  you,  you  don't  imagine  1  should 
have  given  you  up  this  1" 

"  Other  papers  f  You  are  deceiving  me.  There  was  nothing 
but  this  one  signature  which  would  criminate  me." 

"  Two  others,"  said  Monck,  in  a  triumphant  tone.  "Come, 
come,  friend  Kemenaer ;  I  will  give  them  to  you  as  we  return 
from  church." 

Kemenaer  felt  pretty  sure  that  Monck  was  deceiving  him  ;  but 
so  intense  was  his  dread  of  the  craft  of  his  enemy,  that  he  fol- 
lowed him  without  another  word.  They  both  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  found  Laura  seated  on  a  chair,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor,  and  the  company  gazing  at  her  in  silent  wonder. 

"  Mynheer  Van  Dol,  our  second  witness,  is  not  yet  come,"  Raid 
Monck,  with  impatient  irritation.  "  I  will  go  and  look  out  along 
the  avenue,  and  if  he  is  not  coming,  wo  will  set  off  without  him, 
and  choose  another  witness.  Get  yourself  ready,  meanwhile, 
Laura ;  I  shall  return  in  a  moment  to  give  the  signal  for  our 
departure." 

He  left  the  room,  and  opened  the  house  door  to  look  down  the 
long  avenue.  The  women  who  had  been  watching  so  long  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  bride,  drew  back  in  alarm  at  his  unexpected  ap- 
pearance. When  he  had  again  closed  the  door,  black  Beth 
exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  he  had  no  eyebrows  or  eyelashes  1" 

"  What  a  hideous  old  rogue  he  is  !"  said  a  young  girl.  "  Ho  is 
enough  to  kill  one  with  fright." 

"  What  an  oily  face  !"  said  another.  "  I  would  not  have  him, 
for  ray  part,  for  all  his  money." 

"  Yes,  you  may  say  so  now,"  remarked  a  third ;  "  but  you 
would  bear  a  great  deal  to  ride  in  your  coach  all  the  rest  of  your 
life." 

"  Did  you  notice,"  asked  another,  "  how  his  cat's  eyes  twinkled  1 
He  is  a  man  I  should  not  like  to  meet  alone  in  a  wood.  He  may 
have  as  much  gold  as  he  likes,  but  he  has  a  black  heart  under  his 
embroidered  coat,  for  all  that." 

Black  Beth  whispered  in  her  friend's  oar : 

"  Now  the  bride  is  coming,  Trees ;  for,  look !  there  they  are 
getting  the  carriages  drawn  up." 

"  There  she  is  !  there  she  is  !"  suddenly  shouted  the  whole 
crowd,  pressing  eagerly  towards  the  door. 

Black  Beth,  who  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  sudden  rush, 
thrust  her  long  bony  arms  into  the  group  before  her,  who  hindered 
her  view,  and  contrived  to  clear  for  herself  an  open  space. 

"  O,  how  lovely,  how  lovely  !"  cried  the  women.  "  Only  look  1 
what  diamonds  !  She  is  like  the  Madonna  in  the  great  church. 
They  make  one's  eyes  ache  to  look  at  them  ;  her  bosom  looks  as 
if  it  was  on  firo.  Good  heavens,  wltat  a  beautiful  creature !  Out 
of  the  way,  out  of  the  way !  there  she  comes  !" 

The  curious  women  were  suddenly  and  violently  pushed  aside 
by  four  men  of  singular  appearance,  rough  and  unpolished  in 
manner,  who  moved  and  spoke  as  if  they  were  entitled  to  com- 
mand there.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the  cries  and  murmurs  of 
the  girls,  but  walked  boldly  into  the  house  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  door  was  opened  to  allow  the  bride  to  pass  out. 

One  of  the  four  advanced  to  the  bridegroom,  and  whispered 
something  in  his  car.  Monck  became  pale  as  death,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  grasp  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  ne.ir  him  to  prevent  him- 
self from  falling.  He  then  stepped  aside  with  the  person  who  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  they  were  overheard  whispering  earnestly  to 
each  other. 

Kemenaer  trembled  with  amazement,  while  Laura  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven  in  hope  of  some  unlooked  for  dolivoranco.  The 
spectators  looked  at  one  another  inquiringly. 

Monck  turned  round  and  said  to  Laura  and  her  father,  with  an 
emotion  be  strove  in  vain  to  conceal : 

"  Something  strange  has  happened  to  me,  something  I  cannot 
understand.  I  must  go  with  these  gentlemen  immediately.  Don't 
be  alarmed  ;  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  Some  one  has  been  slandering 
me  ;  a  word  of  mine  will  set  all  right.  Wait  for  me  a  moment — 
a  quarter  of  iin  hour  at  furthest.     I  shall  soon  be  back  again." 

He  then  followed  the  unknown  personage,  entered  a  carriage 
which  was  in  waiting,  accompanied  by  three  of  the  four  strangers. 
He  spoke  to  the  coachman,  the  whip  was  heard,  the  carriage  drove 
rapidly  down  the  avenue,  and  had  already  vanished  from  the  view 
of  the  bewildered  company,  before  any  of  them  could  summon 
courage  to  utter  a  word. 

"  Well,  the  old  rogue  is  gone  to  jail  I"  shouted  black  Beth. 
"  He  had  the  look  of  a  gallows-bird,  sure  enough." 

"Don't  show  your  joy  so  plainly,"  said  Kemenaer  to  Laura, 
with  feverish  eagerness,  as  he  noticed  the  glad,  grateful  smile  which 
lighted  up  the  palo  features  of  the  poor  girl.  "  They  were  officers 
of  justice.  What  can  it  mean?  Go  in,  Laura;  keep  yourself 
quiet.  I  will  go  and  see  what  it  is,  and  as  soon  as  I  learn  any- 
thing, I  will  come  back  and  tell  you.     Go  in,  go  in !" 

And  so  saying,  he  sprang  into  one  of  the  carriages,  and  shouted 
to  the  coachman  :  "As  quick  as  you  can,  to  the  police-court !" 
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CHAPTEB  Xin. 

Berthold  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  looking  out  of 
ing  houses,  tiis  u^c  <»..«) Jp  attic,  over  the  tiles  of  the  neighbor- 
hiin,  the  weathercock  of  which  gleamed  bright  m  tlie  l5urisri^ira-. 
The  hapless  young  man  marked  with  desperate  calmness  the  slow 
advance  of  the  hands  of  the  clock.  Each  time  that  the  bell 
chimed  the  quartei's,  its  sound  smote  drearily  on  his  heart,  and 
elicited  an  echoing  groan  of  agony. 

As  the  time  drew  near,  he  became  paler  and  paler,  and  his  eye 
became  wild  and  restless  ;  at  length  he  tore  himself  from  the  win- 
dow, struck  his  forehead  ivith  his  clenched  fist,  and  exclaimed, 
dejectedly : 

"Ten  o'clock!  And  Conrad  has  not  returned.  All  hope  is 
lost!"  And  then,  after  a  pause  of  gloomy  thought,  he  continued  : 
"  Look,  there  she  is  !  The  bridal  wreath  is  on  her  head.  She  is 
leaning  on  Monck's  arm.  Evil  is  triumphant;  he  is  smiling 
gladly ;  she  steps  into  the  carriage ;  the  horses  fly  along  at  full 
speed.  Clouds  of  incense  fill  the  church,  and  the  hymn  of  praise 
peals  along  the  vaulted  roof.  And  look  !  she  is  kneeling  at  the 
altar ;  Monck  is  placing  the  bridal  ring  on  her  finger ;  the  priest 
asks  whether  she  will  love  him  ;  she  answers  yes!  It  is  done;  all 
is  over." 

He  fell  back  into  a  chair,  and  tried  to  control  his  impetuous 
despair. 

"  Can  the  yearning  after  fame,  the  thirst  of  immortal  renown — 
can  these  be  wrong  in  God's  sight  ?  or  is  my  lot  the  punishment 
of  my  pride?  I  was  young;  I  felt  the  might  of  genius  within 
mo ;  my  future  lay  before  me,  all  bright  and  glorious.  A  maiden 
fair  and  pure  as  an  angel  was  to  have  strewed  my  path  with 
sweetest  flowers ;  I  was  to  be  rich,  renowned,  and  God  has  sent 
me  this!  My  soul  aspired  too  high.  I  have  despised  those  who 
could  not  soar — those  from  whom  God  has  withheld  genius  and 
learning.  And  now  I  am  smitten  down  in  my  pride.  The  eagle 
lies  grovelling  in  the  mire  with  bruised  and  shattered  wing.  Could 
I  have  bowed  down  before  the  demon  of  gold,  what  a  gentle, 
happy,  brilliant  life  I  might  have  passed  away  !  And  now,  what 
ami?  A  craven,  crushed,  and  abject  worm.  I  cannot  gain  my 
daily  bread ;  I  have  lived  on  the  bounty  of  my  poor  friend ;  I  am 
powerless,  useless,  worthless.  Slander  has  withered  my  fair  fame. 
I  am  reputed  a  drunkard.  I  drown  my  soul  in  gin  ?  0  my  God ! 
and  I  am  to  go  to-day  to  this  vile  impostor,  and  grovel  at  his  feet, 
and  accept  as  an  alms  some  little  portion  of  my  own  inheritance  ■?" 
Suddenly  a  gloomy  smile  came  over  his  features.  His  arms 
fell  heavily  down  by  his  side,  and  his  tears  began  to  flow  abun- 
dantly. He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  noise  on  the  stairs. 
A  sudden  joy  lighted  up  his  countenance ;  he  sprang  up,  and 
cried : 

"  Ha,  there  comes  Conrad  I  Good  news,  perhaps.  Laura's 
deliverance,  Monck's  punishment,  love,  happiness,  fame!  No, 
no ;  woe  is  me,  I  am  fast  losing  my  senses  !" 

He  looked  at  his  friend's  mournful  face,  which  bore  traces  of 
ntter  exhaustion,  and  asked,  eagerly : 

"  Well,  Conrad,  what  news  ?  Was  Marg.arot's  accusation  false  ? 
— a  mere  invention  of  Monck's  own,  to  crush  me  still  deeper  down 
into  despair?" 

"Alas !"  said  the  music-master,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  however  that 
may  be,  Laura's  lot  must  be  decided  to-day.  How  it  wrings  my 
heart  to  relinquish  the  last  hope  of  rescue !" 

"  You  are  ill,  Conrad.  O,  how  shall  I  ever  repay  your  kind- 
ness !  Sit  down ;  don't  speak  ;  keep  yourself  quiet ;  your  fever 
is  coming  on  again." 

The  music-master  sank  into  a  chair,  and  said,  with  a  bitter 
smile :      ' 

"  This  is  not  my  bad  day — to-raorrow.  Let  me  rest  a  moment, 
and  fetch  my  breath." 

The  young  man  sat  down  in  silence  beside  his  friend,  and  took 
his  hand  and  pressed  it  tenderly.  After  a  few  moments,  Conrad 
said : 

"  Bcrthold,  I  have  been  standing  in  the  avenue  of  Kemcnaer's 
house.  The  wedding  coaches  drew  along  by  my  side.  I  saw 
Monck  come  out  with  a  laugh  of  triumph  on  his  hideous  face ;  he 
returned  to  fetch  the  hapless  victim  of  his  hatred." 

"And  you  saw  them  go  off  to  the  registrar's,  to  the  church  ?" 
"  No ;  I  stood  a  moment  crushed  by  the  wretched  certainty  tliat 
nothing  could  deliver  the  poor  innocent  lamb  from  the  claws  of 
the  ferocious  beast.  Still,  I  thought  even  yet  there  is  hope,  at  the 
last  moment.  I  ran  to  the  police-office,  and  sought  tha  magistrate 
who  heard  Margaret's  story  last  night.  I  could  not  find  him.  I 
ran  to  his  house ;  he  was  not  at  home.  I  ran  back  to  the  police- 
office.  I  questioned  constables  and  clerks — all  in  vain  !  Every- 
body laughed  in  my  face.  At  length  I  gave  up  my  search  in  mere 
exhaustion.  We  are  indeed  unfortunate,  my  friend ;  but  0,  what 
a  lot  is  Laura's !" 

Berthold  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  remained  silent. 
"  O,  how  glad  I  was !  how  happy  my  treacherous  hope  made 
me  1"  continncd  the  music-master,  after  a  brief  pause.  "  Wlien  I 
told  the  whole  story  to  the  magistrate,  and  laid  before  him  the 
grave  suspicions  I  had  of  Monck,  he  seemed  quite  convinced. 
He  said  he  would  inquire  into  it  at  once,  if  it  obliged  him  to  sit 
np  all  night.  I  made  him  see  that  the  dear  girl's  life  depended 
on  it.  The  magistrate  has  been  unable  to  stop  the  fatal  marriage. 
Margaret's  charge  is  a  false  one.  Berthold,  I  am  grieved  at  your 
wretchedness,  my  friend ;  but  be  of  good  courage ;  time  may  heal 
your  wounds." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said, 
with  a  resigned  .and  steady  voice : 

"  Well,  t^oiirad,  let  not  aflilictlon  cnish  all  oiir  energies.  So  it 
is :  tears  arc  of  no  use.    Let  us  accept  our  lot  with  patience  and 


resignation.     To-morrow  we  shall  be  far  away.     Another  land 
will  restore  your  health,  and  give  me  hack  my  peace  of  mind. 
Yes,  I  will  amend— I  will  work;  all  ray  idle  dreams  shall  flee 
away,  and  I  will  strive  to  repay  your  self-sacrifice  and  love." 
accept  money  from  that  hateful  Monck-r'^'""  ''     '^'""  ^'"  «''  ''"'^ 

Their  attention  was  attracted  from  this  miserable  subject  by  the 
sound  of  a  voice  on  the  stairs : 

"  Not  there,  mynheer ;  higher  up — quite  at  the  top.  Open  the 
little  black  door.     Yes  ;  there." 

"  Mynheer  Kemenaer !"  exclaimed  both. 

"  Excuse  the  liberty  I  am  taking,"  said  Kemenaer,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  "  Mynheer  Robyn,  I  bring  you  important  news. 
Monck  has  been  apprehended  and  put  in  prison." 

"  Good  heavens !"  shouted  Berthold ;  "  and  is  Laura  his 
wife?" 

"No;  she  was  just  stepping  into  the  carriage.  God  had  com- 
passion on  her." 

Berthold  fell  back  into  his  friend's  arms,  and  cried  with  tears  of 

joy: 

"  Conrad,  Conrad,  Laura  is  not  married  !  Dear  Laura  is 
rescued !" 

"  Thank  you.  Mynheer  Robyn,  for  feeling  so  tender  an  interest 
in  my  child.  And  I  am  happy  that  I  can  give  you  further  tidings. 
Monck  is  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  having  forged  your  uncle's 
will.  If  the  charge  is  made  out,  you  will  he  put  in  possession  of 
the  inheritance  of  which  you  have  been  robbed.  They  arc  now 
busy  sealing  up  all  Monck's  papers." 

"  Berthold,  now  you  need  not  degrade  yourself  before  Monck !" 
shouted  the  exulting  music-master. 

Kemenaer's  countenance  assumed  a  grave  and  earnest  expres- 
sion, as  he  stammered  forth  : 

"  Mynheer  Robyn,  you  think  me,  doubtless,  a  man  who  would 
have  sold  his  daughter's  happiness  for  gold.  I  pray  you  think  not 
so  ill  of  me.  God  has  punished  me  for  my  sins  ;  I  have  lived 
six  months  of  dreary  expiation.  I  come  to  yon,  mynheer,  as  an 
afflicted  parent,  to  implore  my  daughter's  life  at  your  hands.  O, 
Berthold,  be  my  son !  deliver  my  Laura  from  certain  death. 
Your  love  alone  can  keep  her  back  from  the  grave  which  yawns 
to  receive  her." 

"What?  Do  I  understand  you  aright?  Laura  my  wife? 
Impossible !" 

"Do  you  accede  to  my  request?"  asked  Kemenaer. 

"  O,  I  am  beside  myself !     Thanks,  thanks  be  to  God  !" 

"  In  that  case,  Mynheer  Robyn,  I  will  not  deceive  you.  My 
fortune  will  be  much  less  than  you  think,  than  it  has  been ;  not 
more  than  half,  perhaps.  Once  in  my  life  I  committed  an  injus- 
tice ;  I  must  make  restitution.  I  shall  henceforth  try  whether  love 
and  joy  can  again  flow  into  my  heart.  I  must  make  a  heavy 
sacrifice  of  money  for  peace  of  conscience.  You  will  yourself  be 
very  rich  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  But  will  Laura's  diminished 
fortune  affect  your  magnanimous  resolve  ?" 

Berthold  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  threw  himself  into  Kemen- 
aer's arms. 

"  It  is  a  dream !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Let  me  give  you  the  sweet 
name  of  father.  And  I,  too,  must  give  away  much  of  my  wealth 
to  make  up  for  injustices  once  committed  for  the  sake  of  gold. 
Wo  will  seek  out  the  hapless  sufferers,  and  surround  ourselves 
with  happy  faces.  What  a  blessed  bond  between  me  and  my 
father !" 

The  tears  gushed  from  Kemenaer's  eyes,  and  he  pressed  the 
young  man  convulsively  to  his  heart.  Then  Berthold,  releasing 
himself  suddenly,  said,  in  a  tone  of  great  decision  : 

"  One  condition  I  must  make — an  indispensable  one." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Kemenaer,  in  alarm. 

"  You  see.  Mynheer  Kemenaer,  the  man  who  stands  before  us 
(pointing  to  Conrad)  is  an  angel  of  goodness.  He  has  tended  mo 
as  a  father, — toiled  for  me  like  a  slave.  I  have  eaten  of  his  bread 
in  my  son-ow ;  he  has  borne  my  cross  for  me,  sacrificed  for  me  his 
substance,  his  position,  his  health,  and  borne  for  me  the  burden  of 
slander.  He  must  share  my  happiness  as  he  has  shared  my  mise- 
ry. My  condition  is  this  :  Conrad  must  be  my  brother  and  my 
friend ;  he  must  live  with  me,  never  leave  me,  and  use  my  wealth 
as  his  own." 

Conrad  smiled  and  wept,  but  could  say  nothing.  Kemenaer 
seized  his  hand  eagerly,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  Conrad,  I  assent  to  tliis  condition  with  exceeding  joy. 
You  know  how  Laura  has  ever  respected  you.  You  know  not 
how  often  in  her  affliction  she  mentioned  your  name.  Let  a  bond 
of  love  unite  us  all  henceforth.  Bcrthold,  you,  Laura  and  I  will 
form  one  household.  I  shall  become  an  artist  in  time — so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  admire  whatever  is  noble,  and  loving,  and  good. 
Come,  Conrad,  lot  me  embrace  you,  too.  This  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life." 

He  pressed  Conrad  a  moment  to  his  heart,  and  then  said : 

"  Come,  come  both  of  you.  How  glad  my  poor  Laura  will  bo ! 
She  is  expecting  ns." 

"  Does  Laura  know  yon  are  here  ?     Does  she  know  why  ?" 

"  She  does.  But  come ;  my  carriage  is  at  the  door ;  the  horses 
shall  fly  along." 

"  But — our  clothes  !"  said  the  young  man,  sorrowfully. 

"  Never  mind  your  clothes." 

"  Come,  come !"  shouted  Berthold,  seizing  Conrad's  hand,  and 
dragging  him  in  his  eagerness  down  the  stJiirs. 

They  sprang  into  the  carriage.  Kemenaer  gave  the  word  ;  the 
whip  was  immediately  in  active  exercise,  and  as  if  the  horses  knew 
they  were  messengers  of  joy,  they  dashed  forwards,  and  made  a 
shower  of  sparks  fly  from  the  road. 

Soon  they  reached  the  city  gate,  and  hodm  bud  tinned  into  the 
avcimo  which  led  to  Kemenaer's  house.     When  they  stood  still  at 


•'oipome  vour 


the  door,  the  horses  were  smoking  like  furnaces,  and  the  foam 
hung  in  flakes  about  the  bits. 

Followed  by  both  the  friends,  Kemenaer  ran  in,  opened  the 
door  of  the  little  room  behind,  which  was  Laura's  usual  resort. 
They  found  the  poor  giri  on  her  knees,  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 

-    '  '  --^»  oTifl  her  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven. 
"  Laura,  dear  Laura,    cried  nci  ic.,..^.,   .  _.  .  _^  ,  . 

happiness.     Here  is  your  bridegroom !" 

The  maiden  sprang  up,  and  ran,  with  outstretched  arms,  to 
meet  the  young  man.  Ere  she  reached  him,  she  stood  still,  looked 
towards  heaven,  and  cried,  with  joy  indescribable : 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  0  my  God  !  Thou  hast  heard  me !  Berthold, 
Bcrthold !" 

She  fell,  half  fainting,  into  Berthold's  arms,  and  on  her  pallid 
features  was  a  smile  of  consummate  bliss,  of  compensated  afflic- 
tion, and  gratitude  beyond  words. 

THE    END. 

[Bock  numbers  of  Ballou'n  Pictorial  containing  the  previouB  chapters  of  thia 
Btory,  can  be  had  at  onr  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.  ] 


ORIGIN  OF  BRANDY. 

Brandy  began  to  be  distilled  in  France  about  the  year  131.3,  but 
it  was  prepared  only  as  a  medicine,  and  was  considered  as  possess- 
ing such  marvellous  strengthening  and  sanitary  powers  that  the 
physicians  named  it  "  the  water  of  life  "  (I'eau  de  vie),  a  name  it 
retains,  though  now  rendered,  by  excessive  potations,  one  of  life's 
most  ])nwerful  and  most  prevalent  destroyers.  Ravniond  LuUy, 
a  disciple  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova,  considered  tiiis  admirable 
essence  of  wine  to  bo  an  emanation  from  the  Divinity,  and  that  it 
wa,s  intended  to  reanimate  and  prolong  the  life  of  man.  He  even 
thought  that  this  discoveiy  indicated  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  consummation  of  all  things — the  end  of  the  world.  Before 
the  means  of  determining  the  tme  quantity  of  alcohol  in  spirits 
were  known,  the  dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  very 
rude  method  of  forming  a  notion  of  the  strength.  A  given  quan- 
tity of  the  spirits  was  poured  upon  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a 
dish,  and  set  on  fire.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  combustion,  the  gun- 
powder continued  dry  enough,  it  took  fire  and  exploded  ;  but  if  it 
had  lieen  wetted  by  the  water  in  the  spirits,  the  flame  of  the  alco- 
hol went  out  without  setting  the  powder  on  fire.  This  was  called 
the  proof.  Spirits  which  kindled  gunpowder  were  said  to  be  above 
proof ;  those  that  did  not  set  fire  to  it  were  said  to  be  below  proof. 
From  this  origin  of  the  term  "proof"  it  is  obvious  that  its  mean- 
ing must  have  been  at  first  very  indefinite.  It  could  servo  only  to 
point  out  those  spirits  which  were  too  weak  to  kindle  gunpowder, 
but  could  not  give  .iny  information  respecting  the  relative  strength 
of  those  spirits  which  were  above  proof.  Even  the  strength  of 
proof  was  not  fixed,  because  it  was  influenced  by  the  quantity  of 
spirits  employed — a  smaller  quantity  of  a  weaker  spirit  might  be 
made  to  kindle  gunpowder,  while  a  greater  quantity  of  a  stronger 
might  fail.  Clarke,  in  his  hydrometer,  which  was  invented  about 
the  year  1730,  fixed  the  strength  of  proof  spirits  on  the  stem  at 
the  specific  gravity  of  0.920  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees. 
This  is  the  strength  at  which  proof  spirit  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  at  this  strength  it  is  no  more  than  a  mixture  of  49 
pounds  of  pure  alcohol  with  51  pounds  of  water.  Brandy,  rum, 
gin,  hollands,  geneva  and  whiskey  contain  nearly  similar  propor- 
tions.— Jolinson's  Chemistry  of  the  World. 


ANGLO-SAXONS  AT  CANTON. 

The  Americans  and  the  English  (says  Dr.  Yvan)  are  the  real 
heroes  of  this  country.  In  going  courageously  to  seek  their  for- 
tjme  in  distant  lands,  they  realize  the  only  honorable  conquests  of 
the  present  time ;  and  like  all  men  who  run  great  risks,  it  is  not 
merely  the  love  of  money  which  urges  them  to  these  enterprises. 
These  intelligent  speculators  are  not,  as  is  generally  thought  in 
France,  avaricious  usurers  ;  the  majority  of  them  are  men  gifted 
with  powerful  minds,  and  who,  in  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments, 
carry  us  back  to  the  periods  of  Amadis  and  Galaor.  It  was  re- 
served for  our  witty  nation  to  discover  that  these  courageous  mer- 
chants who  condemn  themselves  to  a  perilous  and  voluntary  exile, 
in  order  to  share  the  riches  acquired  by  their  own  labor  with  some 
loved  one  at  home,  were  devoid  of  all  poetic  sentiment,  and  had 
ingots  of  gold  in  place  of  hearts  !  I  have  known  a  great  many  of 
these  hardy  adventurers,  who  lived  in  this  commercial  Bceotia 
without  complaining  that  they  were  not  understood  bv  the  bankers 
of  thoir  own  country,  and  by  the  tea-dealers  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, possessing  as  their  sole  consolation  in  the  midst  of  their  irk- 
some labor  the  hope  that  one  day  they  would  see  again  some  fair 
head  which  was  then  hidden  in  some  corner  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  or  the  sweet  cottages  of  Albion.  I  can 
affirm  that  the  steamer  which  brings  to  those  sad  edifices,  the  fac- 
tories, the  European  or  American  mail,  distributes  as  many  soft 
protestations  and  tender  oaths  as  commercial  bills  and  inexorable 
accounts.  And  those  impassible  merchants,  who  unseal  without 
emotion  a  missive  on  which  sometimes  depends  their  entire  for- 
tune, often  tremble  all  over  in  opening  the  letter  of  a  young  girl, 
to  whom  they  eotnmunicatc  all  their  successes.  If  I  bad  time  I 
would  relate  some  of  these  secret  histories  which  have  had  no  wit- 
nesses but  the  cold  walls  of  this  severe  monument — this  commer- 
cial monastery — and  some  English  or  American  cottage,  and  no 
intermediaries  but  some  unhappy  sheets  of  paper  which  arrived  at 
their  destination  impregnated  with  marine  eflluvia,  and  already 
several  months  old ! — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

. «      ^w^     I 


PROPOSAL  OF  MARRIAGE. 

I  won  an  old  lady's  heart  by  a  present  of  tobacco  on  my  return 
to  Inkan's  kraal.  She  had  been  frequently  looking  at  mo  very 
attentively,  and  paid  mc  some  neat  compliments  ;  had  she  been 
young,  and  more  like  Tcshauna,  I  should  have  been  flattered  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  her  a]iiieaniiue  was  not  one  that  would  he  at 
all  likely  to  inspire  the  tender  ])assion.  Her  face  was  thin  and 
wrinkled,  while  her  whole  body  looked  as  though  it  were  covered 
with  a  skin  that  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  very  much 
larger  person.  During  the  whole  time  that  she  was  at  work,  she 
was  uttering  disjointed  remarks  to  me,  and  at  length  proposed,  in 
the  most  shameless  and  barefaced  manner,  that  I  should  marry  her 
daughter.  I  requested  to  know  which  of  the  damsels  then  present 
was  the  proposed  bride,  and  was  shown  a  young  lady  about  twelve 
years  old,  who  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  picked  Cochin- 
Cliina  fowl.  I  concealed  my  laughter,  and  told  the  old  lady  that, 
when  this  lassie  became  taller,  and  very  fat,  I  might  then  think 
more  seriously  of  her  pro])Osition  ;  but  as  at  present,  I  had  not  six 
cows  (the  required  price)  handy,  I  could  not  entertain  the  subject. 
The  old  lady  told  me  she  would  get  the  skin  and  bone  adorned 
with  fat  by  the  time  I  came  on  another  visit;  and,  for  all  1  know, 
this  hliiik  charmer  may  be  now  waiting  in  disappointed  plump- 
ness.— iSjwrtiny  6'cenes  amongst  the  Kajfirs  ofiSoutn  Africa. 
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STALACTITE   CHAMBER   IN    THE   FAMOUS    GROTTO    OF   OCHOZ. 


GROTTO  OF  OCHOZ,  BOHKMIA. 

Wo  puWinli  lieicwitli  two  very  interestinft  views  in  the  famous 
and  recently  discovered  Grotto  of  Oclioz,  Bohemia.  Few  objects 
in  nature  ijresent  greater  cause  for  admiration  tlian  the  grottoes 
and  caverns  which  are  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  mountainous 
countries.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  seen 
them  to  picture  to  themselves  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
these  subterranean  temples,  in  comparison  with  which  the  grand- 
est structures  raised  by  the  hand  of  man  sink  into  utter  insigniti- 
caneo.  The  greatest  and  most  celebrated  in  Europe  are  the 
Grotto  of  Anti|jaros,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  that  of  Ad- 
clsberg,  between  Labache  and  Trieste ;  and  to  these  we  may  add 
the  Cavern  of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  England.  There  is  also  a 
small  one,  but  possessing  very  great  beauty,  at  the  village  of 
Corgnale,  near  Trieste.  Another  has  been  discovered  of  late 
years  in  Bohemia,  near  the  city  of  Brunn,  which  possesses  many 
very  beautiful  formations.  It  was  discovered  through  the  merest 
chance,  by  a  half-witted  cobbler,  who  imagined  he  could  reach  the 
lower  regions  through  an  opening  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  This 
grotto  is  situated  near  the  villages  of  Ubec  and  Ochoz,  from  whiili 
latter  place  it  takes  its  name.  When  first  discovered,  its  beauty 
surprised  every  one ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  suffered  inncU  fioni 
the  ignorance  and  wanton  mischief  of  the  rude  inhabiiaiits.  Its 
length  is  270  fathoms ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  an  aperture 
scarcely  three  feet  in  height.  Once  entered,  the  passage  becomes 
more  lofty,  but  in  several  parts  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  bend  down 
to  prosecute  his  way.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  which  is  nearly 
eighty  fathoms  long,  and  in  many  places  highly  polished  by  the 
action  of  water,  he  reaches  the  first  chamber.  The  roof,  which  is 
dome-shaped,  is  five  fathoms  high,  eight  broad,  and  twenty-one 
long.  On  the  right  and  left  are  high  mounds  of  alluvial  soil ; 
bearing  a  little  to  the  right,  a  second  chamber  is  entered.  In  this 
chamber,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty-two  fathoms,  the  visitor 
passes  by  numerous  masses  of  travertine,  or  a  species  of  concre- 
tionary limestone,  jutting  out  from  the  wall,  like  the  fungus  that 
is  sometimes  seen  growing  from  trees.  Another  extraordinary 
formation  is  called  the  glacier,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to 
one.  In  other  parts  are  seen  numerous  conical  pillars,  and  from 
the  roof  vast  (juantities  of  beautiful  stalactites  depend.  A  stream 
runs  through  tliis  splendid  grotto,  and  the  whole  of  the  stalactites 
and  the  limestone  a»e  of  a  most  dazzling  whiteness.  Tlie  grotto 
itself  is  200  fathoms  long,  and  its  further  extremity  terminates  in 
two  galleries  leading  right  and  left ;  in  the  latter  of  these  is  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  right,  after  running  a  distance  of 
120  or  130  fathoms,  terminates  in  a  chamber,  in  which  is  a  mag- 
nificent group  called  the  ])ulpit,  or  weeping-willow.  This  is  only 
a  very  cursory  description  of  this  beautiful  grotto,  which,  until  its 
fortuitous  discovery,  was  never  beheld  by  the  eye  of  mortal  man. 
When  these  singular  works  of  nature  are  lit  up  by  a  number  of 
torches,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  or  beautiful  than  the  spec- 
tacle they  present.  The  dazzling  purity  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
cavern-chambers,  the  singularity  of  their  forms,  the  brilliancy 
with  which  they  flash  back  the  rays  of  artificial  illumination,  are 
such  as  to  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment.  Our  engravings 
may  be  depended  on  for  their  fidelity — nothing  has  been  e.\;igge- 
rated,  but  ever}'  feature  has  been  re-produced  with  the  mathemati- 
cal correctness  of  the  iihotograph.  The  "  Weeping- Willow  "  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  freaks  of  nature  ever  discovered. 
The  famous  Grotto  of  Antijjaros  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  that 
we  have  delineated,  and  the  Cavern  of  the  Peak  is  one  of  the 
world's  wonders.  But  the  stalactites  in  both  these  places  have 
been  injured  by  the  smoke  of  the  torches  carried  into  them  by 
thousands  of  visitors.  The  cave  chambers  of  Ochoz  are  princi- 
))ally  attractive  from  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  their  curious 
formations,  and  they  always  will  bo  famous. 


"PEG  WOFFINGTON." 

Within  a  year  or  twi)  of  the 
birth  of  Kihiiund  Biirkc,  a  French- 
woman, Madame  Violantc,  had  an 
exhibition  in  Dame  Street  of  the 
same  city.  Hor  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  very  graceful  girl, 
whom  she  observed  with  a  pitcher 
on  her  head  daily  carrying  water 
from  the  Lilfey,  and  whom  she 
learned,  on  inquiry,  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  widow  who 
kept  a  small  grocer's  shop,  and 
took  in  washing  on  Ormond  Quay. 
Instructed  by  this  kind  jiatroncss, 
the  beautiful  child  played  Po/li/,  in 
the  "Beggars'  Opera,"  achieved  a 
signal  success,  and  became  the 
talk  of  the  town.  This  was  the 
first  introduction  to  the  stage  of 
the  actress,  who,  as  Margaret  Wof- 
fington,  became  so  widely  celebrat- 
ed in  England  and  Ireland.  She 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  women  of  her  day. 
Tall  in  Iter  form,  and  with  the 
most  graceful  proportions,  eyes  as 
black  as  jet,  ever  sparkling  with 
animation,  ajid  overarched  by  eye- 
brows at  onco  soft,  full  and  deli- 
cate, a  nose  tending  to  the  aqui- 
line, rich  hair,  hanging  in  profu- 
sion round  a  finely-moulded  neck, 
full  of  life,  full  of  humor,  and  full 
of  intelligence,  she  was  the  envy  of 
all  women,  and  appearc<l  formed 
by  nature  to  win  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  Though  she  occasionally 
|)layed  AnW//  Miubrlli,  there  was 
nothing  tragic  in  her  style.  It 
was  into  comedy  that  she  threw  all 
her  exuberant  spirits,  her  natural 
playfulness,  and  her  mitiring  en- 
ergy ;  and  she  delineated  four  dif- 
ferent sets  of  comic  characters 
which  had  nothing  in  common. 
She  personified  the  fine  lady  of 
fashion  with  a  grace,  tact  and  dig- 
nity, which  astonished  those  who 
knew  her  humble  origin.  She 
personified  the  vulgarity  of  a  city 
dame  with  a  breadth  and  force  of 
humor  which  drew  laughter  and 
tears  from  all  eyes.  She  personi- 
fied an  old  woman  with  all  the 
garrulity,  feebleness  and  irritabili- 
ty of  age  ;  and,  what  was  then 
thought  extraordinary  magnanimi- 
ty on  the  stage,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  hide  her  lovely  face  under 
a  hideous  mask  of  paint,  patches 
and  penciled  wrinkles.  She  personified  a  young  rake,  so  as  to 
make  women  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  deter  Garrick  from  ever 
acting  the  jiart  of  Sir  Ilarn/  Wildair,  after  she  had  by  her  ease 
and  vivacity  rendered  it  peculiarly  her  own.  But  she  was  not 
merely  an  actress;  the  woman,  and  not  the  artist,  predominated 
in  her  life.  While  in  the  first  ele- 
ment of  all  female  honor  she  was 
said  to  be  deficient,  atid  could 
therefore  iieither  be  truly  respect- 
ed nor  ])urely  loved,  so  many  ro- 
mantic tales  were  told  of  her 
syin])athetic  benevolence  and  mu- 
nificent charity  to  the  destitute, 
who  had  no  other  benefactor,  ami 
to  the  wretched,  who  had  no  oth- 
er consoler,  that  even  grave  people 
could  not  but  pity  her  in  her  de- 
gradation, and  regret  that,  ex- 
])osed  as  she  had  been  to  con- 
taminating iTiHuonccs  from  her 
early  ycnitii,  with  none  to  advise 
or  direct  her  unguarded  steps,  the 
shadow  of  her  vi(-es  should  follow 
with  equal  pace  the  seductive 
lustre  which  her  talents,  beauty, 
accomi)lishmcnts  and  iin|)ulsive 
generosity  threw  around  her,  and 
on  all  who  came  into  her  pres- 
ence.— McKitiijIU's  Li/cuml  Times 
0/  Edmund  liur/ce. 


ity  there  were  not  wanting  those  indications  of  calm  self-reliance 
and  courage  which  all  instinctively  recognize  and  respect.  There 
is  not  an  instance  on  record  of  his  having  been  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal rencontre,  or  his  having  suffered  a  personal  indignity.  Pos- 
sessing the  accomplishments,  he  avoided  the  vices,  of  the  young 
Virginia  gentry  of  the  day,  and  a  class  of  habits  which,  if  not 
vices  themselves,  wore  too  often  made  the  prelude  to  them.  He 
never  gaml)led.  To  avoid  importunities  to  games  which  were 
generally  accompanied  with  betting,  he  never  learned  to  distin- 
guish one  card  from  another ;  he  was  moderate  in  the  enjoyments 
of  the  table ;  to  strong  drinks  he  had  an  aversion,  which  rarely 
yielded  to  any  circumstances ;  his  mouth  was  unpolluted  by  oaths 
or  tobacco.  Though  he  speaks  of  enjoying  '  tho  victory  of  a 
favorite  horse,'  and  the  '  death  of  the  fox,'  he  never  put  but  one 
horse  in  training  to  run,  never  ran  but  a  single  race,  and  he  very 
rarely  joined  in  the  pleasant  excitement — he  knew  it  to  be  too 
pleasant  for  the  aspiring  student — of  the  cha.se.  With  such  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  cliaracter,  with  the  favor  of  powerful  friends  and 
relatives,  and  even  vice-royalty,  to  urge  him  onward,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  not  a  young  man  to  be  lightly  regarded  by  the  young  or 
old  of  either  sex." 


DEATH  OF  AIME  BONPLANI). 

A  letter  from  the  celebrated  naturalist  and  traveller,  Tschndi, 
to  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  announces  the  death,  in  May  la.st,  of 
Aim(?  Bonpland,  tho  early  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Alexan- 
der Von  Humboldt,  in  the  8.5th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at  San 
Borga,  a  small  town  in  Brazil,  near  the  Uruguayan  frontier,  where 
he  had  resided  since  18.'! I.  Aimc  Bonpland  was  born  at  La  Ro- 
clielle,  France,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1773.  He  was  brought  tip 
in  the  medical  profession,  of  which  his  father  was  a  member,  and 
accompanied  Humboldt  on  his  scientific  expedition  to  America, 
in  1799.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  explorations  was  a  collection 
of  si.x  thousand  ))lants  unknown  to  botanical  writers,  which,  on 
his  return  to  France  in  1804,  he  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  F'or  ten  years  he  was  in  high  favor  with  Napolccm 
and  the  Km|)rcss  Josephine,  and  filled  the  office  of  director  of  the 
gardens  at  Navarre  and  Malmaison  ;  but  after  the  abdication  of 
Na|joleon  he  returned  to  South  America,  and  look  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  became  a  jirolcssor  of  natural 
history.  Suliseqiicntly  he  travelled  across  the  I'anqias,  the  )pro- 
vinccs  of  Santa  V6,  Chaco  and  Bolivia,  cxjilorcd  the  Parana,  and 
]icnetratcd  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  In  1821  he  established  lea- 
plantations  on  the  Parana,  near  St.  Ami,  which  excited  tlio  jeal- 
ousy of  Dr.  IVancia,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay,  who  destroyed 
them,  and  compelled  Bonjdand  to  act  for  eight  years  as  garrison 
surgeon  in  a  Paraguayan  fortress,  notwithstaniling  the  remon- 
strances of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  British  consul  at  ISuenos  Ayres. 
In  November,  1829,  he  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  intending  to 
embark  for  Europe,  but  his  scientific  enthusiasm  ])revailcd  over 
his  love  of  country,  and  he  never  left  South  America  previous  to 
his  death.  Some  obscurity  envelopes  the  last  twenty -five  or  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  It  is  known  that  he  re-explored  Paraguay;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Humboldt,  with  whom  he  corresponded  at  irregular 
l)eriods,  he  mentions  that  his  herbarium,  comprising  an  immon.se 
collection,  and  writings,  are  in  perfect  order  at  the  event  of  his 
death.  It  has  been  reported  that,  through  long  isolation  from  tho 
society  of  civilizod  men,  he  had  become  so  intellectually  degene- 
rated, that  he  was  no  longer  conscious  of  his  early  fame,  and 
could  speak  the  French  language  very  imperfectly,  for  which  rea- 
sons he  was  ashamed  to  return  home.  His  letters  to  Humboldt 
show  no  signs  of  intellectual  degeneracy,  however,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  recent  travellers  describes  him  as  living  at  a  charming  re- 
treat at  San  Borja,  still  actively  employed  in  botanical  researches. 
The  publication  of  the  results  of  his  researches  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  science. 


THOMAS  .lEtFERSON. 

The  following  extract  is  from 
Randall's  "Life  of  Jcfi'erson  :" — 
"  Mr,  Jefferson  was  generally 
rather  a  favorite  with  the  other 
sex,  and  not  without  reason.  His 
appearance  was  engaging.  His 
face,  though  angular  and  far  from 
beautiful,  beamed  with  intelli- 
gence, with  benevolence,  and  with 
the  cheerful  vivacity  of  a  hapjiy, 
hopeful  spirit.  His  complexion 
was  ruddy  and  delicately  fair  ;  his 
reddish  chestnut  hair  luxuriant 
and  silken.  His  full,  deep-set 
eyes,  the  prevailing  color  of  which 
was  a  ligbt  hazel,  wej-c  peculiarly 
expressive,  and  niirroreil,  as  the 
clear  lake  mirrors  the  cloud,  the 
emotion  which  was  passing 
through  his  mind.  He  stood  six 
feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
height,  and  though  very  slim  at 
this  period,  his  form  was  erect 
and  sinewy,  and  his  movements 
displayed  elasticity  and  vigor. 
Mr.  Jcrt'crson's  tcm|)erw:is  gentle, 
kindly  and  forgiving.  If  it  natu- 
rally had  any  of  that  warmth, 
which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of 
affections  and  sympathies  so  ard- 
ent— and  it  nodoulit  had — it  had 
been  subjugated  by  habitual  con- 
trol.    Yet,  under  its  even  placid- 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
REPLY  TO  A  WOMAK'S  UUESTIOX 

BT   PJUSK   PORTXSCUB. 

Peace,  loved  one!— all  thy  doubts  dispel. 

And  pUco  tby  h&Dd  in  luinc ; 
And  look  into  my  c>cs,  and  seo 

If  form  la  there  but  thine. 
No,  thy  face  my  soul  doth  fill! 
Say  to  thy  doubt,  ba  still. 

Peace,  loTod  one' — brush  away  thy  tcara! 

Thy  beauteous  eyes,  to  me, 
Absorb  like  sun  the  morning  dew, 

And  draw  my  life  to  thee; 
Still,  doth  a  doubt  thy  spirit  fill, 
Say  to  that  doubt,  bo  still. 

Peace,  loved  one!— time,  alas,  doth  change, 

But  for  my  spirit,  never! 
Each  eve  thy  love  shall  tie  afresh 

The  knot  I  would  not  sever; 
Still,  doth  a  doubt  thy  spirit  flll» 
Say  to  that  doubt,  be  stUl. 

Peace,  loved  one! — on  this  bosom  mine, 
ICest  thy  head,  and  weep  thy  tears; 

Think  of  the  love  and  joys  to  come, 
And  drive  away  thy  fears : 

Still,  doth  a  doubt  thy  spirit  fill, 
Say  to  that  doubt,  be  still. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

DEALINGS  WITH  THE  DEVIL. 

BY   IIRS.    M.    A.    DEKI80N. 

"Ye8,  Ido  bclievo  that  some  people  have  dealinga  with  the 
devQ  !" 

The  speaker  was  a  plain  woman,  richly  attired.  She  spoko  in 
a  low,  almost  frightened  tone,  her  eyes  bent  directly  upon  the 
yonng  girl  before  her.  There  was  an  evil  expression  in  the  un- 
couth features,  the  sot  lips,  tliin  and  blue,  the  stereotyped  frown, 
that  gave  such  a  cold,  harsh  bearing  to  the  brow.  And  then  she 
told  her  story,  to  which  the  girl  listened  shrinkingly. 

Louise  Caldwell  was  the  daughter  of  unfortunate  parents. 
Penary  haunted  them  like  a  ghost.  Constant  struggling  and  fre- 
quent disappointments  soured  their  tempers.  They  were  proud 
as  well  as  poor,  and  it  galled  them  to  see  their  nearer  relatives  on 
both  sides  doing  well  in  the  world,  acquiring  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion, while  they  were  kept  down  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
It  was  partly  the  constant  exhibition  of  this  feeling  that  made 
Louise  so  strange  a  child.  They  even  reproached  her  for  her 
plainness,  and  thought  bitterly  that  they  might  never  realize  a 
better  fortune  through  her,  because  she  was  neither  beautiful  nor 
graceful. 

Louise,  child  that  she  was,  felt  this  keenly.  She  became  at  an 
early  age  a  worshipper  of  beauty,  though  at  the  same  time  sho 
was  very  jealous  of  its  influence  over  those  she  loved.  Left  an 
orphan  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  she  was  adopted  by  a  rich  and 
childless  uncle,  who  with  his  wife  tried  their  best  to  love  the 
Btrango,  uncouth  girl  they  had  taken  under  their  protection.  Mas- 
ters were  provided,  no  expense  was  spared  to  cultivate  what 
graces  she  possessed,  and  her  wardrobe  was  unlimited.  But  sho 
was  too  surely  ill-favored  ever  to  reap  much  benefit  from  all  the 
advantages  artbrdcd  her,  and  she  knew  it.  It  did  not  add  to  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper  to  feel  that  the  stranger  and  the  friend 
alike  pronounced  her  homely,  and  looked  wonderingly  from  the 
low  forehead,  black  hair,  coarse  fcaturcii  and  rough  complexion  to 
the  soft  fabrics  that  fell  about  her  limbs  in  shining  beauty,  or 
thought — "  if  I  had  these  accomplishments  how  differently  they 
would  become  mo  !" 

One  morning  at  the  breakfast-table  her  undo  received  a  letter 
with  a  foreign  postmark,  llis  brother  James,  long  a  resident  of 
Paris,  was  dead,  and  the  orphan  daughter  unprotected. 

"  Sho  has  a  small  fortune,"  said  Mrs.  Caldwell,  after  the  sud- 
denness of  the  unexpected  shock  was  over. 

"  Yes,  and  is  very  beautiful,"  rejoined  her  husband,  "  so  my 
head  clerk  says.  Uc  bought  goods  for  mo  last  year,  and  met  her 
on  the  continent." 

"  What  shall  wo  do  '>"  asked  the  wife  anxiously,  toying  with 
her  food. 

Louise  bit  her  lips  and  looked  steadily  down  ;  anger  had  shot 
up  in  her  heart  when  sho  heard  that  her  cousin  was  beautiful — 
when  she  listened  to  the  words — "  my  heard  clerk  met  her  on  the 
continent."  How  eagerly  sho  waited,  with  what  a  beating  heart, 
for  the  reply. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  we  must  have  her  here,  for  a  time  at  least. 
She  will  bo  society  for  Louise." 

Louise  sat  with  a  swelling  bosom,  envy  and  hate  of  tnis  unseen 
cousin  tugging  at  her  heartstrings. 

"  She  must  bo  accomplished  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Caldwell,  tliink- 
ing  of  the  coming  wint^'r  and  its  amusements.  "  She  has  lived  in 
Paris  for  ton  winters,  hits  she  not  ?" 

"  Exactly.     Poor  James !"  sighed  Mr.  Caldwell,  rising  from 
the  table ;  "  ho  would  have  left  a  largo  fortune  in  ten  more." 
And  80  this  was  his  obituary  in  his  brother's  heart. 
"As  to  clothes,"   said  Mrs.   Caldwell,  in  a  conference   with 
^t^ise,  "  I  suppose  she  will  wear  mourning  for  a  while,  through 
the  summer  and  fall  jirobably.     I  shall  persuade  her  to  go  into 
society  next  winter.     It  is  not  good  for  a  young  girl  to  mourn  too 
much." 
"  Especially  if  she  is  beautiful,"  said  Louise,  with  a  sneer. 


"  True,  child ;  nothing  spoils  good  looks  .'O  much  as  tears. 
When  you  used  to  cry  it  made  you  look  frightful." 

"Not  on  account  of  my  good  looks,  certainly,"  replied  Louise, 
sullenly. 

Slie  always  felt  hurt  and  wounded  at  these  thoughtless  allusions 
to  herself,  and  yet  no  one  talked  of  her  defects  more  freely.  It 
seemed  to  give  her  a  bitter  pleasure  ;  but  this  time  her  voice  was 
so  peculiar  than  her  aunt  regarded  her  steadilv. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  she  said.  "  You  were  never  handsome, 
I  confess  ;  still,  witli  red  ribbons  and  black  laco,  you  make  up 
rather  well — at  any  rate,  Atwator  thinks  so." 

A  vivid  crimson  stained  the  cheeks  of  Louise  at  mention  of 
this  name.  Atwater  was  her  uncle's  head  clerk.  Ho  had  shown 
her  more  attention  than  any  other  man,  and  appeared  to  do  so 
because  ho  liked  her  society.  His  presence  alone  could  bring  a 
vivid  light  to  her  eye ;  slic  loved,  no,  she  worshipped  him,  and 
the  thought  of  the  beautiful  cousin  kindled  the  unholy  fire  of  her 
nature.     She  was  jealous. 

A  frightful  trial  awaited  her.  The  head  clerk  had  gone  up  to 
the  third  story  of  her  uncle's  warehouse  that  same  afternoon,  and 
missing  a  step  was  precipitated  to  the  first  floor.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  death  agony  had  come  and  passed  when  they  lifted  him  up. 
He  was  carried  homo  for  dead.  Louise,  who  was  driving  out, 
came  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion.  Astonished,  frightened,  she 
inquired  why  the  doctor's  chaise  was  at  the  door,  why  the  servants 
stood  motionless  and  pale.  Her  own  maid  cried  out  with  sobs 
that  poor  Mr.  Atwater  had  been  killed.  At  first  she  seemed 
stunned,  almost  senseless,  then  she  cried  with  loud  shrieks,  and 
flying  up  stairs  prayed  to  be  admitted  to  his  room.  No  one  wit- 
nessing her  anguish  could  fail  «o  interpret  it  truly.  Her  uncle 
came  out,  and  hall-leading,  half-forcing,  carried  her  into  her  room. 

"  I  must  see  him,  uncle  !  O,  my  God  !  dead,  dead,  and  I  loved 
hira  so  !     I  never  loved  any  but  him,  uncle !" 

The  pitiful  look,  the  pitiful  words,  brought  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  the  stern  man  who  bent  above  her.  There  was  no  blush  with 
the  confession,  there  needed  to  be  no  shame  ;  it  was  nature,  pure, 
holy,  impulsive  and  true. 

"  Hush,  Louise  ;  hush,  girl  ;  they  will  hear  you  I  It  may  bo — 
they — they  will  bring  him  to  life." 

Louise  sprang  to  her  feet ;  her  eyes  blazed. 

"  He  is  not  dead  then  !"  she  cried.  "  Perhaps  he  will  live ! 
0,  uncle,  I  have  not  known  what  I  was  saying  !"  And  as  she 
thought,  the  crimson  tide  rushed  over  face  and  bosom. 

"  His  wounds  are  dangerous,  very  dangerous,"  said  hor  uncle, 
gravely.  "  But  ho  breathed  ;  there  may  be  life  and  hope.  It  was 
a  terrible  fall ;  I  heard  it  away  at  the  farthest  end  of  my  count- 
ing room.  If  ho  lives  it  will  be  a  miracle.  I  must  go  to  him 
now.  You  had  better  join  your  aunt  above  stairs  ;  her  nerves 
have  been  shocked  by  this  occurrence." 

He  left  her  sitting  in  a  tremor  of  apprehension,  still  full  of  thank- 
fulness that  so  dear  a  life  was  spared,  and  yet  the  terrible  dread 
that  it  might  be  but  for  an  hour,  a  night,  overmastered  her,  and 
sulking  on  her  knacs  she  lifted  a  prayer  that  he  might  be  restored, 
and  then  prepared  to  meet  her  aunt. 

How  wearily  lagged  the  hours  of  that  night !  Louise  knew  no 
sleep.  Now  she  stood  outside  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he 
lay,  listening,  hearing,  however,  only  the  beatings  of  her  own 
heart.  Now  she  sat  droopingly  in  the  dai'kncss  of  her  chamber, 
weuping  and  praying. 

The  day  brought  hope  ;  ho  might  live.  Before  the  night  came 
again  she  stood  by  his  side.  He  was  unconscious,  had  not  spoken 
yet,  scarcely  moved,  but  now  his  hand  fluttered  uneasily  on  the 
quilt.  She  took  it  in  her  grasp,  and  his  fingers  closed  upon  her 
hand ;  so  she  sat  there,  hour  after  hour,  a  willing  prisoner.  For 
days  Louise  hovered  about  the  couch  of  the  sufferer,  until  he 
learned  to  know,  to  watch  for  her  tread,  and  to  murmur  almost 
impatiently  if  any  other  ministered  to  him. 

Meantime  the  beautiful  cousin  came.  "  0,  she  is  beautiful  !" 
cried  Louise  in  her  heart,  with  a  shudder.  Such  golden  curls, 
such  eyes  of  melting  tenderness,  such  lips  that  expressed  so  much 
grief,  and  were  yet  marvellously  lovely  in  color  and  outline;  that 
form,  so  slender,  the  grace  of  drapery,  the  matchless  elegance  of 
a  Parisian  toilet  made  her  altogether  bewitching,  transporting, 
robed  though  she  was  in  sombre  shades.  Was  it  strange  that  a 
feeling  of  triumph  took  possession  of  Louise  when  she  thought 
that  for  n;  .ly  days  and  weeks  Atwater  would  not  see  this  vision 
of  loveliness  1  That  for  at  least  the  time  of  his  illness  and  con- 
valescence ho  would  be  all  hers  t  And  oven  if  ho  loved  her,  such 
was  her  dread  of  the  power  of  beauty,  it  was  anguish  to  think  of 
his  meeting  with  her  cousin  at  all.  Poor  girl,  she  had  many  a 
heart  ache.  It  was  only  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  when  she 
forgot  self,  that  she  was  transformed.  Then,  absorbed  in  the  care 
so  imperatively  called  for,  sho  did  sometimes  look  beautiful,  and 
the  weary  invalid  followed  her  every  motion  with  smiles.  Busi- 
ness of  importance  called  her  from  the  city  one  day. 

"  I  shall  be  very  lonesome  till  you  come  back,"  said  the  invalid, 
with  a  glance  that  brought  out  a  rich  color  on  the  dark  check  of 
his  young  nurse. 

"  Aunt  will  sit  with  you  awhile,"  said  Louise.  Sho  did  not 
dream  that  the  fair  stranger  in  sable  who  kept  her  chaniuor  so  per- 
tinaciously was  waiting  for  this  very  chance,  had  been  waiting 
long,  an<l  smiled  as  she  saw  the  carriage  drive  from  the  gates. 

The  young  man  sat  alone  in  his  easy-chair,  which  had  been 
rolled  up  to  the  great  bay  window.  The  crimson  curtains  lent 
the  counterfeit  of  health  to  his  handsome  face,  and  his  broad,  pale 
ibrehcad,  shaded  by  the  loose  curls,  his  dark  eyes  liglited  with  the 
tire  of  returning  vigor,  made  him  more  beautiful  than  when  ho 
had  been  in  the  full  flush  of  his  manly  strength.  There  was  a 
light  step  in  the  room.  The  invalid  did  not  turn  his  head,  for  ho 
felt  a  consciousness  that  his  visitor  was  the  aunt  of  Louise. 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  aunt  wished  me  to  ask  you  if  there 
was  anything  she  could  do  for  you." 

The  sick  man  started  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  bright  young 
creature,  with  glossy  curls  shading  her  face,  standing  so  near  him. 
He  stammered  out  something  about  his  remembrance  of  meeting 
her  at  some  time,  and  she  laughingly  refreshed  his  memory. 

"  But  have  you  just  come  V  he  asked,  gazing  into  the  face 
that  from  almost  childish  proportions  had  changed  into  a  riper 
beauty. 

"  O,  no  ;  I  have  been  hero  several  weeks  !"  sho  replied.  "  I 
came  soon  after  you  were  injured  ;  but  you  had  good  company  in 
my  cousin  Louise,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude.  Are  you  much 
better  now?" 

"Almost  well,"  he  replied.  "Your  cousin  has  indeed  been  a 
gentle  nurse."     And  a  look  of  tenderness  crossed  his  face. 

"Ah,  I  have  learned  to  love  Louise,"  said  her  cousin,  fervent- 
ly, throwing  more  fire  in  her  brilliant  eyes.  "  She  is  truly  a 
beautiful  girl." 

Atwater  glanced  towards  her  as  ho  spoke,  and  there  came  a 
vision  of  the  plain,  dark  face  and  stood  beside  this  glowing  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Not  so  beautiful,  but  good,"  he  said. 

"  True,  she  has  but  little  color  ;  but  then  one  gets  tired  of  too 
vivid  a  red.  For  my  part  I  like  dark  complexions,"  she  said, 
tossing  her  curls.  "  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question,  or 
rather  my  aunt's.     Can  we  do  anything  for  you  1" 

"  You  can,  if  you  will  only  sit  and  smile  and  talk  with  me," 
he  answered,  calling  a  bright  blush  to  hor  cheek. 

"  O,  certainly,  if  I  can  do  you  any  good.  I  will,  however,  first 
get  my  netting,  and  then  you  must  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if  I 
weary  you." 

So  she  tripped  away,  leaving  him  fascinated  with  her  grace  and 
sprightliness,  and  unconsciously  comparing  her  with  poor,  plain 
Louise.  She  was  soon  back,  and  he  was  no  more  lonely  nor 
weary  that  day.  When  Louise  came  home  she  found  her  cousin 
reading  in  her  musical  voice  to  the  man  she  loved  better  than  life. 
The  violence  of  her  emotion  deprived  her  almost  of  her  senses  ; 
she  ran  hurriedly  to  her  own  chamber  and  threw  herself  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  rage  on  her  couch.  She  knew  how  much  Atwater  ad- 
mired b»auty  ;  she  had  seen  his  almost  worshipful  glance  fixed 
upon  the  sparkling  countenance  before  him,  and  she  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  winning  his  affection,  even  though  the 
doctors  had  said  that  he  owed  his  recovery  to  her  skilful  nursing, 
even  though  he  had  said  almost  words  of  love. 

"  Go  to  mother  Nash  !" 

It  seemed  as  if  she  heard  the  words  repeated  audibly,  "go  to 
mother  Nash."  She  sprang  up ;  the  twilight  had  gone  and  dark- 
ness was  gathering  in  the  chamber.  Louise  had  not  much  cour- 
age, and  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  corner  sho  could  see  the  dim  fea- 
tures of  the  miserable  old  hag,  and  that  the  blear  eyes  blinked  at 
her  and  the  puckered  lips  distorted  themselves  in  vain  endeavors 
to  speak. 

Mother  Nash  was  called  a  fortune-teller.  Some  dark  deed  was 
associated  with  her  life,  and  so  she  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  alone,  despised,  dreaded,  yet  on  account  of  what  seemed  her 
supernatural  powers  she  was  visited  by  the  superstitious  who 
wore  anxious  to  map  out  their  future,  be  it  light  or  sliadow. 

Louise  walked  her  chamber  in  great  anguish  of  spirit.  Sho 
felt  a  strong  conviction  that  her  Parisian-bred  cousin  would  spare 
no  pains  in  assailing  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loved,  but,  by 
every  artifice  in  her  power,  aided  by  her  extreme  beauty,  would 
strive  to  usurp  the  place  she  had  so  hardly  won.  If  she  went  to 
mother  Nash  she  must  go  alone,  and  the  dread  of  confronting  so 
terrible  a  personage  almost  unnerved  her.  But  still  anything 
seemed  preferable  to  the  annihilation  of  her  dearest  hopes.  The 
next  day  she  strove  in  vain  to  fill  her  accustomed  place ;  but 
everything  seemed  changed.  It  appeared  to  her  that  Atwater 
treated  her  with  indiflTcrencc,  and  that  ho  was  constantly  looking 
for  another  and  a  fairer  face,  and  when  that  came,  as  come  it  did, 
Louise  left  the  chamber  with  a  passionate  manner,  at  which  hor 
comin  smiled  indifferently. 

"Are  you  not  well?"  asked  the  latter  with  hypocritical  air,  as 
she  approached  Louise  in  her  own  room  not  long  after. 

"No,  I  am  not,"  replied  her  cousin,  in  a  fierce  though  subdued 
voice,  "  and  you  well  know  why." 

"Poor  child,  sho  has  no  prudence;  she  cannot  conceal  any- 
thing," thought  the  artful  Parisian ;  then  sho  said  aloud :  "  I 
know  why  1  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  have  not  heard  you 
hint  at  illness." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  you  shall  never  marry  him,  never  1"  cried 
Louise,  in  a  choking  voice. 

Her  cousin  opened  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"Marry  him — marry  who?  Really  I  can't  think  you  mean 
that  I  could  stoop  to  that  conceited  clerk.  If  he  chooses  to  love 
me,  wliy  that's  my  business,  not  yours.  I  did  not  give  you  your 
plain  face."     And  sho  tripped  off,  singing  a  gay  French  air. 

Soon  Louise  heard  her  clear  voice  below  stairs,  and  she  knew 
the  invalid  was  there  listening  to  her  finished  performances  while 
she  was  weaving  a  silken  web  around  him.  Instantly  her  resolu- 
tion was  taken.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She 
liurrieil  below,  ordered  a  chaise,  and  at  nine,  when  the  full  moon 
shone  gloriously,  she  drove,  not  without  much  fear  and  trepida- 
tion, to  the  lonely  dwelling  of  mother  Nash. 

It  was  a  huge  gray  building,  towering  up  against  the  sky,  and 
had  long  gone  by  the  name  of  Nash's  Folly.  It  had  been  built 
by  a  weak  but  rich  brother  of  mother  Nash,  fifty  years  before  ; 
now  the  master  and  the  mansion  were  crumbling  to  decay.  No 
lights  were  visible.  Solitary  and  black  it  stood,  and  the  wind 
that  wailed  nowhere  else  seemed  to  make  a  mournful  sound  hero. 
Louise  left  her  horse  at  a  little  distance  and  approached  the 
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dilapidated  door.  The  first  and  second  summons  were  not  heed- 
ed, but  the  third  knock  Ijrought  the  liag  licrsclf,  all  bundled  up, 
a  haudkorchicf  tied  over  her  mouth,  another  ovor  her  forehead, 
and  a  shawl  thrown  around  her.  With  a  horrible  grin  the  tooth- 
less old  woman  cried  out : 

"  O,  come  in,  pretty  miss.  I've  been  waiting  for  ye."  And 
she  ushered  the  trembling  girl  through  several  large,  unfurnished 
rooms,  into  what  seom«d  to  be  used  for  both  u  kitchen  and  a  bed- 
chamber. 

Duit,  dirt  and  untidiness  reigned,  hut  worse  than  all  her  sur- 
roundings was  mother  Nash  in  her  haggish  person.  There  seemed 
to  bo  a  mixture  of  every  evil  passion  in  the  forbidding  lineaments 
of  her  countenance.  Now  she  showed  her  tootlilcss  gums  in 
grins,  and  now  she  mumbled  indistinctly.  It  was  very  trying  to 
Louise,  hut  she  did  not  flinch  from  the  trial. 

"  You're  in  trouble,  arnt  ye,  poor  child  ?  Ay,  ay !  men 
will  be  faithless  ;  they  were  in  my  day,  he,  ho.  And  she's  a  groat 
beauty  too  (Louise  started),  but  I  can  outwit  everything;,  oven 
money.     I've  got  tlic  power,  he,  he." 

The  rest  can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  Louise  herself,  as 
with  low,  awe-stricken  tones  she  unfolded  her  history  to  the  young 
girl  before  her. 

"  She  told  mo  my  life  ns  if  she  were  reading  it  from  the  pages 
of  a  book.  She  described  me  as  I  was  and  as  I  had  been,  and 
also  ray  cousin.  '  lie  likes  her  hotter  than  you,'  she  said,  with 
one  of  those  diabolical  grins  ;  and  my  heart  sank,  '  but  fol- 
low my  adviee,'  she  added,  '  and  no  earthly  power  can  take  him 
from  you.  Pay  mo  in  gold  before  I  go  farther.'  I  gave  her 
ten  dollars.  Her  eyes  glistened.  She  went  into  another  room, 
and  for  ten  minutes  I  heard  the  most  fiendish  noises.  When  she 
returned,  noticing  that  I  was  pale  and  trembling,  she  ofl^ered  me 
wine  in  a  broken  cup.  I  could  not  taste  it.  Then  she  put  in  my 
hand  a  small  stone,  transparent  with  the  exception  of  a  minute 
white  cloud  in  its  centre,  saying:  'From  this  moment,  while 
you  retain  this  stone,  he  will  love  you  and  only  you  ;  lose  it,  and 
neither  his  love  nor  his  life  will  be  spared  to  you.'  I  took  it  and 
hurried  from  the  houjc  with  feelings  that  cannot  be  described. 
As  I  drew  near  home  my  heart  beat  with  dread.  What  if  after 
nil  the  whole  thing  should  be  a  mockery  !  As  I  entered,  I  heard 
the  silvery  tones  of  my  cousin.  I  saw  Atwater  standing  by  the 
piano,  but  his  eyes'  seemed  fixed  on  vacancy.  I  imagined  he 
turned  to  the  door  nt  sound  of  my  footsteps,  and  striving  to  con- 
ceal my  agitation,  I  sauntered  in  as  carelessly  as  I  could.  He 
almost  flew  towards  me,  caught  both  my  hands  with  an  expres- 
sion of  joy,  and  drew  mo  to  a  lounge,  still  retaining  my  hand. 
Meanwhile  my  cousin  looked  on,  struck  dumb  with  surprise.  He 
did  not  once  turn  towards  her,  but  seemed  to  have  eyes  only  for 
me.  O,  the  triumph,  the  triumph  of  that  hour?  The  trium]>h 
succeeding  day  after  day  when  seeing  the  fruitless  endeavors  of 
my  artful  cousin,  her  desperation,  her  rage,  her  hate  of  me.  I 
think  she  loved  Atwater,  had  lovod  him  from  the  first. 

"  Well,  weeks  passed,  and  ho  was  still  passionately  fond  of  mo. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  little  fortune  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  dis- 
tant relative,  ho  went  into  partnership  with  my  uncle,  and  then 
he  wished  mo  to  marry  him.  His  devotion  was  wonderful. 
Everybody  congratulated  mo,  and  possibly  thought  it  strange  that 
80  elegant  a  man  should  be  fascinated  by  a  plain  person  like  my- 
self. Now  I  began  to  pity  my  cousin.  She  grew  wasted  and  re- 
fused society.  A  few  of  the  shrewd  ones  guessed  the  right  rea- 
son, others  said  she  pined  for  her  father  or  some  distant,  faithless 
lover. 

"  I  kept  the  little  etono  in  a  steel  box,  which  I  scarcely  over 
left  out  of  my  sight.  A  little  chain  was  attached,  by  which  I 
could  carry  it  on  ray  arm  in  the  manner  of  a  reticule.  Some- 
times I  saw  my  cousin's  eyes  fixed  on  that  box  in  a  strange,  sus- 
picious way,  especially  after  my  marriage,  and  I  began  to  watch 
her.  As  for  Atwater,  ho  treated  her  as  a  brother  would  treat  a 
sister,  but  his  devotion  toward  me  seemed  undiminished. 

"  Wo  had  been  married  nearly  a  year.  Earth  was  to  mo  like 
paradise  ;  I  was  entirely  happy.  The  business  of  ray  husband 
was  prosperous  ;  my  health  was  good ;  I  even  fancied  I  had 
grown  somewhat  handsome ;  my  home  in  my  uncle's  house  was 
everything  I  could  wish ;  I  was  absolutely  contented.  Ah,  if  I 
had  been  wise — if  I  had  fiown  from  the  too  near  presence  of  that 
dangerous  cousin! 

"  One  morning,  in  a  hurried,  excited  way,  my  husband  came 
to  tell  mo  that  ho  must  go  to  Now  York.  I  did  not  notice  his 
manner  particularly,  but  when  he  had  gone  I  grew  restless,  and  it 
Beemed  as  if  my  old  unhappiness  came  over  me  as  if  in  flashes. 
I  went  to  my  aunt's  room. 

" '  They  will  have  a  fine  day  for  their  journey,'  she  Boid. 

"  I  looked  nt  her. 

"  '  They,  who  ?' 

"  '  Why,  Lizzie  and  your  husband.' 

" '  Lizzie  and  ray  husband  V  I  gasped.  '  Do  you  mean  that  she 
has  gone?' 

•• '  Why,  how  strange  you  act,  child  ;  you  are  as  pale  as  ashes. 
I  hope  you  are  not  foolish  enough  to  be  jealous  of  such  a  good 
husband.' 

"  '  But  why  did  he  not  tell  mo  "!  O,  aunt,  there  is — '  I  was 
about  to  add  '  something  wrong,'  but  I  checked  mysolf,  for  she 
was  smiling  curiously. 

"  '  I  don't  suppose  he  thought,'  said  my  aunt.  'Lixxio  told  mo 
that  she  was  going  to  visit  at  Colonel  Henry's.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  young  Henry  likes  her  jiretty  well  ;  but  to  toll  you  tho 
truth,  I  think  once  she  did  like  Atwater  very  much.  But  I  had 
rather  you  married  him  ;  I  always  felt  so.' 

"  I  hurried  to  my  chamber,  half  crazed  with  undefined  terror, 
and  there  I  unlocked  the  little  casket  that  hung  on  my  arm.  Hor- 
ror of  horrors  !  the  stone  was  gone  !     I  fell  back  faint  and  sick  at 


heart.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  tho  feelings  that  overwhelmed 
mo,  nor  could  you  understand  mo  if  I  did.  I  feared  that  brain 
or  heart  wouhl  burst,  and  there  I  sat  for  hours,  tortured  with  ap- 
prehensions that  shook  my  very  life  from  its  fastenings. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  the  rest ;  but  impious  though  it  may  he,  I 
thank  God  that  it  happened.  In  the  next  morning's  paper  I  saw 
that  the  steamer  in  which  my  husband  took  passage  had  blown 
up,  and  neither  his  name  nor  hers  was  iucluded  in  the  list  of  tho 
saved.  A  blank  followed.  I  raved  for  weeks,  until  they  were 
obliged  to  send  me  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  I  remained  six 
years.  There,  you  havo  my  history  thus  far — never  mind  tho  rest. 
I  only  tell  you  this  to  prove  to  you  my  belief  that  some  people  do 
havo  dealings  with  the  devil." 


[Writtan  for  Biillou'a  Pictorial.] 

T  11  E    LEGEND    OF   G  I  S  E  L  A  . 

BT    MART  W.   JJtNTRIN. 

In  the  olden  feudal  times,  a  proud  and  warliko  baron  left  his 
Castle  of  Ruilcslieirn,  on  the  Khino,  to  go  to  distant  Palestine 
during  the  crusade  against  tlie  Saracens.  Buckling  his  bright 
armor  over  his  breast,  ho  joined  tho  ranks  of  his  cmporor,  and 
turned  his  war-steed's  head  towards  tho  Orient,  commending  his 
only  daughter  and  his  "  Faderland  "  to  tho  protection  of  Him 
who  urged  him  forth  to  buttle  against  the  infidel. 

Gi.-iela,  the  baron's  daughter,  was  tho  most  beautiful  of  all  Ger- 
man maidens,  with  soft  yellow  hair  floating  over  shoulders  white 
as  the  lamb's  wool,  and  eyes  of  sunny  blue  like  the  summer  skies 
that  slept  serenely  fair  above  the  turrets  of  Uudesheim  Castle. 
And  hero,  in  the  old  castle  on  the  Rhine,  her  days  passed  like  a 
song  that  is  told.  At  early  morning  she  gathered  tho  blue  flax 
flower  or  plaited  tho  broad  glossy  grape  leaves  into  wreaths  for 
her  tresses ;  by  day  she  sat  in  tho  groat  keeping-room  of  the  castle 
with  her  maidens  and  the  stately  dame  Bertha,  whom  her  father 
had  appointed  to  keep  matron's  guard  over  his  motherless  child, 
busy  with  her  embroidery  and  spinning  ;  and  by  night,  looking 
from  her  window  in  the  tower  over  the  pleasant  Gornuui  country, 
she  watched  the  silver  moon  flashing  down  on  the  winding  "  King 
Rhine  "  beneath  the  castle  battlements,  or  afar  over  the  sleeping 
vineyards,  or  lighting  up  the  dark  shadows  of  the  gloomy,  haunt- 
ed Hartz  Mountains  keeping  sentinel  against  the  sky  far  away  to 
the  north  like  grim  giants.  There  was  not  a  tale  of  elfin  people, 
who  came  out  to  dance  by  night  in  tho  fairy  grounds  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Black  Forest,  of  rairaes  and  gnomes,  who  dwelt  in 
eaves  down  deep  under  the  mountains,  or  gallant  knight  who  car- 
ried captive  beautiful  princesses  from  beleaguered  castle  walls,  but 
she  had  eagerly  heard  from  tho  old  croning  nurse  who  sang  or 
talked  her  young  lady  Gisela  to  sleep  in  childhood ;  and  as  tho 
girl  grew  toward  womanhood,  those  old-time  stories  became 
grafted  with  almost  a  woman's  faith  upon  her  heart  till  sho  grew 
to  believe  that,  sometime  in  real  life,  she  should  meet  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  early  myths. 

So,  nightly,  at  tho  sunset  hour,  Gisela  seated  herself  at  the 
eastern  window,  high  up  in  the  tower,  half  expecting  to  see  some 
handsome  young  knight  riding  furiously  over  the  plain  which 
stretched  far  away,  mounted  on  a  snow-white  charger,  with  hous- 
ings of  blue  and  gold,  seeking  hospitality  of  the  Lord  oT  Rudo- 
sheim  Castle,  or  to  behold  a  pale,  wounded  prince,  returning  dis- 
abled from  the  Saracen  wars,  set  down  on  a  litter  at  tho  castle 
gate,  when  she  (as  sho  had  often  heard  sung  in  olden  ballad),  as 
daughter  of  tho  "  Baron  old,"  should  give  right  ample  welcome, 
and  end  all  by  the  romance  of  falling  deeply  in  love  with  her 
noble  guest. 

At  length  the  dream  of  the  beautiful  Gisela  became  fulfilled. 
One  twilight,  watching  from  the  tower  window,  she  beheld  a 
rider,  whoso  steed  came  drooping  and  foot-sore,  as  weary  with 
many  a  long  day's  journey,  slowly  approaching  the  castle. 

"  'Tis  the  knight  of  my  dreams !"  said  the  girl  with  a  smile, 
as  the  gray-haired  porter  opened  the  castle  gates  and  she  hoard 
his  horse's  hoofs  ring  heavily  on  tho  paved  courtyard ;  but  when 
afterward,  at  tho  evening  board  in  the  great  oaken  dining-hall, 
Dame  Bertha  presented  Lady  Gisela  to  the  young  stranger  of 
proud  and  courtly  bearing,  she  received  him  and  bade  him  wel- 
come to  Rudesheim  Castle  with  all  tho  dignity  of  a  baron's 
daughter. 

"  Comett  thou  from  the  wars,  sir  knight  V  she  queried,  looking 
down  from  her  seat  nt  the  table's  head  to  meet  an  earnest,  admir- 
ing gaze,  whereat  she  blushed  slightly. 

"  Ay,  fair  lady,"  replied  the  soldier,  gazing  still  with  flushed 
cheeks  upon  the  beauteoui  German  maiden.  "  Hast  any  kin  in 
Palestine?" 

"  Perchance  thou  bearest  tidings  of  Sir  Robert,  Baron  of  Rude- 
sheim, this  castle's  lord — ray  father?"  queried  Gisela,  with  pride- 
ful  tones,  for  she  felt  piqued  that  hor  guest  knew  not  so  warlike  a 
noble  as  tho  Lord  of  Rudesheim. 

"  Ha  !  Sir  Robert  thy  sire  ?  Faith,  I  crave  your  pardon  that  I 
knew  it  not !"  said  tho  knight,  with  troubled  gaze.  "  But  lady, 
dear  lady,  hnst  thou  not  heard — surely  thou  hast  been  advised  ere 
this — nay,  I  would  not  be  an  evil  messenger,  but — "  And  here 
ho  ceased,  with  sad  and  downcast  eyes. 

"For  tho  love  of  heaven  !"  began  Dame  Bertha.  But  the 
knight  heeded  her  not,  for  ho  was  brooding  with  deepest  solici- 
tude over  the  beautiful  Gisela,  whose  fainting  head  he  had  caught 
in  his  arms. 


returned  not  to  his  domains  by  the  Rhine.  Every  detachment 
from  Palestine  but  confirmed  the  words  of  tho  young  knight,  that 
Sir  Robert  had  fallen  in  an  early  fray,  and  ore  now  his  bones 
must  be  whitening  on  the  deserted  battle-field. 

But  still  Otto  of  Warbock,  for  so  was  tho  stranger  called,  lin- 
gered at  the  castle  ;  and  perchance  his  presence  was  needed  to 
cheer  the  orphaned  Gisela,  for,  though  she  yet  mourned  her  father, 
tears  are  apt  to  dry  beneath  the  sun  of  love — such  love  as  was 
upspringing  in  her  heart  for  the  brave  and  handsome  Otto. 

Thus  days  and  weeks  went  by,  and  yet  Count  Otto  lingered. 
And  again  spring  and  summer  came  round,  the  blue-flax  flower 
grew  tall  and  tho  purple  viutage  of  the  Rhine  ripened  daily  in  tho 
generous  sunlight ;  and  where  of  old  Gisela  had  sat  alone  at  tho 
castle  window  in  the  tower,  another  sat  beside  her.  But  the  time 
had  como  when  Otto  must  depart  into  his  own  country  far  up  the 
Rhino ;  and  one  twilight  they  sat  together,  the  knight  repeating 
the  story  of  that  love  which  in  the  pleasant  autumn  would  recall 
him  again  to  her  side  to  claim  her  as  his  bride. 

"  When  tho  vintage  has  been  gathered,  and  ere  the  snows  haro 
again  whitened  the  summits  of  tho  Hartz  Mountains,  I  will  come 
again,  to  leave  you  no  more,  my  dear  Gisela  !"  ho  said,  fondly. 
"  But  see,  who  is  yonder  coming  toward  tho  castle  ?  A  palmer, 
mayhap,  or  a  wandering  minnesinger,  come  to  crave  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Lady  of  Rudesheim.  Will  j'ou  not  deputize  your 
Otto  with  your  command»1"  And  the  lover  knelt  playfully 
before  her. 

"  Yes,  go  ;  I  dub  you  my  almoner,  sir  knight."  And  the  Lady 
Gisela  struck  him  with  her  fan  on  his  shoulder.  "  Call  the  wan- 
derer in,  for  Rudesheim  never  bars  its  gates  to  the  needy.  Or  stay, 
I  will  go  with  you  myself,  for  if  it  bo  n  pulraer,  as  you  say,  per- 
chance ho  will  tell  me  where  they  have  buried  Aim  on  Palestine'* 
distant  plains."  And  with  a  voice  subdued  by  tears,  she  silently 
took  Otto's  arm  and  accompanied  him  down  the  stairs  from  tho 
turret  chamber. 

Meantime  tho  castle  gate  had  swung  wide  in  answer  to  tho  new 
comer's  lusty  knock.  A  bugle  peal,  shrill  and  clear,  and  strange- 
ly familiar  to  every  retainer  at  Rudesheim,  as  well  as  to  old  Dame 
Bertha  and  the  trembling  Lady  Gisela,  sounded  full  upon  the  air, 
a  heavy,  well-known  footfall  crossed  tho  castle's  threshold,  and  tho 
pale,  gaunt,  but  heavy-browed  and  boarded  man  cast  down  his 
palmer's  staff  and  hat,  and  stepping  into  the  centre  of  the  wide 
oaken  hall,  shouted,  in  a  voice  of  iron  : 

"  And  so,  base,  craven  vassals,  yo  gave  credence  to  an  idle  tale 
that  Robert  of  Rudesheim  had  lain  his  bones  to  bleach  on  tho 
fields  of  Palestine  «  Now  bring  me  a  goblet  of  old  Uocheimer, 
and  send  hither  my  Gisela !" 

"Great  God  I  It  is  my  father.  Otto!"  shrieked  Gisela,  who 
had  gained  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  falling  in  a  heavy  swoon  to 
tho  floor. 

"  Whom  have  wo  hero  ?  What  young  scented  popinjay  i« 
sporting  in  Rudesheira's  castle,  while  its  lord  lies  bound  in  cursed 
infidel  prisons?  Give  mo  my  child  !"  And  with  a  fearful  oath 
the  stern  baron  jealously  thrust  Otto  aside  as  though  he  lAd  been 
a  reed,  and  lifted  Gisela  to  his  own  breast. 


Weeks  went  by,  and  while  the  emperor's  armies  came  marching 
back  from  tho  Holy  Land,  with  prancing  war-horse,  and  flutter- 
ing pennon,  and  banner  and  bugle  peal,  Sir  Robert  of  Rudesheim 


"  It  is  in  vain,  Gisela  ;  these  tears,  this  idle  love  for  yon  young 
knight  moves  me  not.  When  I  lay  in  Turkish  prisons,  I  vowed, 
60  God  opened  a  way  of  release,  henceforth  to  dedicate  my 
daughter  to  the  church.  My  prayer  was  heard  ;  my  prison  door 
at  length  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  he  who  was  left  for  dead  on 
the  battle-field  by  his  own  fellow-soldiers,  but  was  borne  thence  to 
pine  in  heathen  dungeons,  again  stood  free.  Once  more  my  foot 
has  pressed  my  own  Rhineland  and  crossed  ray  castle  threshold  ; 
but  Robert  of  Rudesheira  forgets  not  his  vow.  And  now  no  more 
tears,  girl ;  for  before  heaven  thou  art  destined  for  a  sister  of  tho 
Convent  St.  Angela !" 

The  fiat  had  gone  forth.  Neither  tears  nor  prayers  from  the 
agonized  Gisela  bore  weight  with  the  stern  Sir  Robert.  Hor  lovo 
he  treated  as  tho  idle  caprice  of  an  hour,  which  devotion  to 
prayer-book  and  rosory  would  subdue.  Dame  Bertha's  entreaties 
he  scoffed  at  over  his  wine-cup.  And  Count  Otto  Warbeck  he 
dismissed  with  freezing  formality  from  his  castle,  bidding  hhn 
seek  another  bride  among  those  whose  sires  had  never  fought  in 
Holy  Land  or  vowed  their  daughters  to  the  service  of  the  most 
holy  mother  church. 

Perhaps  the  stern  baron's  heart  was  softer  than  it  seemed  ;  per- 
haps the  tears  of  his  daughter  moved  him  inly — he  had  been  in- 
human else ;  but  his  vow  was  registered  on  high,  and  must  not  be 
broken.  Thus  Gisola  was  condemned  to  tho  solitude  of  her 
tower-chamber  till  the  period  of  her  novitiate  in  the  convent  should 
arrive.  Ah,  stern  Sir  Robert,  better  had  that  vow  never  been 
made,  or  better  yet  had  it  been  broken,  since  thou  wilt  find  that 
the  same  high,  proud,  unflinching  spirit  that  fills  thy  breast  guides 
also  thy  daughter's,  for  the  Lady  Gisela,  though  soft  and  yielding 
hitherto  as  pliant  wax,  has  now  hardened  into  the  iron  of  resolve 
and  revenge  ! 

One  night  the  tower  window  was  flung  wide,  a  light  form,  with 
streaming  golden  hair,  flashed  down  tho  castle  battlements,  a 
slight  splash  stirred  tho  blue  waters  of  tho  Rhino  below,  and  the 
waves  closed  over  and  sang  a  rippling  death-song  for  Gisela. 
What  then,  proud  baron,  sittinj^  nt  thine  oaken  board,  and  quaff- 
ing thy  rich  red  wine  ?  What  then,  when  they  bore  her  in,  all 
dripping,  stark,  and  pale,  still  fair  and  beautiful,  no  more  the 
bride  of  the  church,  but  of  heaven  1  Ah,  what  but  an  old  man's 
palsied  hand  and  livid  face, — a  woe  deeper  and  wilder  than  that 
of  Otto  Warbeck  when  they  pointed  to  the  spot  where  Gisela 
had  redeemed  her  vow  by  her  leap  into  tho  rushing  waters  ? — a 
dread  deeper  than  falls,  this  day,  on  the  boatmen  of  the  Rhino 
when  they  hear  her  \vailing  cries  where  her  spirit  still  lingers,  as 
they  believe,  about  the  Bingerloch  ? 
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sometimes  influences  the  upper  classes.  On  festival  days,  and  in  processions,  when 
oil  llic-io  young  women  iire  collected,  adorned  with  their  richest  dresses,  they  pre- 
sent a  surprising  and  charming  spectacle.  They  have  veils  of  silk,  cotton  or  wool, 
hut  if  they  covered  their  heads,  of  what  use  would  their  elaborate  hair-dresses  be  f 
It  would  be  time  and  trouble  thrown  away — so  they  allow  their  veils  to  float  negli- 
gently over  their  shoulders.  Their  dresses  are  of  silk,  some  of  them  plain,  others 
embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver.  Their  velvet  corsets  are  covered  with 
strips  of  gold  lace,  which,  on  the  back,  diverge  into  rays.  Their  ear-rings  are  of 
large  pearls  and  in  the  shape  of  boats.  Their  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings,  with 
the  exception  of  young  girls  who  are  not  engaged.  They  wear  also  heavy  gold 
chains,  to  which  women  of  mature  age  suspend  gold  doubloons.  Let  tlie  imagina- 
tion add  to  all  this  array,  an  elegant,  well-proportioned  shape,  a  fine  complexion, 
rather  roseate  than  brown,  for  the  women  of  Mola  and  Castellone  do  not  work  in 
the  fields,  and  you  will  readily  conceive  that  no  travelUng  artist  ever  leaves  these 
villages  without  new  drawings  in  his  sketch-book  and  agreeable  souvenirs  in  his 
memory. — Interlachen. — The  village  of  Interlachen,  Switzerland,  of  which  we  pre- 
sent a  pleasing  view  on  the  next  page,  is  of  itself  an  inconsiderable  place,  consisting 
of  but  a  few  white-washed  houses,  and  yet  these  buildings  arc  essential  elements  in 
the  landsca|)e,  their  walls  contrasting  with  the  green  trees  or  reflecting  in  the  lake, 
take  away  that  feeling  of  loneliness  which,  but  for  them  would  be  awakened,  on 
gazing  over  the  valley  of  Interlachen,  up  to  the  splendid  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains that  rear  their  steep  walls  and  snow-crowned  peaks  up  into  the  azure  sky.  In- 
terlachen is  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the  Aar,  between  the  lakes  Thun  and  Bri- 
enz.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  travellers  in  summer.  The  valley  of  Interlachen  is 
some  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  about  three  or  four  in  breadth.  On  the  north 
it  is  shut  in  by  the  mountain  range  culled  the  Harder,  the  slopes  of  which  are  steep 
and  well-wooded,  and  repay  a  climb  from  the  fine  view  they  afford  of  the  valley,  of 
the  swiftly-roiling  Aar  immediately  at  their  foot,  and  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and 
Brienz.  On  the  south  side  are  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  outworks  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Near  their  baau  are  two  or  three  small  hills  or 
mounds,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  which  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Unepunnen,  the 
reputed  residence  of  Byron's  hero,  Manfred.  On  tlie  west  is  the  lake  of  Tliun. 
On  the  east  the  mountains  approach  closer  to  one  another,  and  leave  just  space 
enough  for  the  lake  of  Bricnz. 
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The  cnrious-looking  black  mounted  on  a  South  African  bullock,  bitted  and  saddled,  who 
faces  us  in  the  first  engra^Hng  on  this  page,  is  a  specimen  of  the  tribe  of  Griiiuois,  who  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Hottentots,  and  whom  the  colonists  and  wild  tribes  have  driven  by  de- 
grees back  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Now  they  are  in  some  sort  under  the  control  of 
the  missionaries,  who  have  founded  Griquois-town  in  the  environs  of  the  Orange  River.  The 
population  of  this  station  may  perhaps  reach  6000.  Each  family  possesses  its  cabin  and 
patch  of  ground.  From  a  distance  their  numerous  habitations  give  the  settlement  the  aspect 
of  a  large  town.  During  a  brief  portion  of  the  year  the  land  is  fertilized  by  rivulets,  but  at 
other  times  it  is  parched  and  burned  by  the  sun  and  wind.  The  crops  also  suflFcr  from  rust 
and  the  ravages  caused  by  clouds  of  grasshoppers.  The  missionaries  have  established 
a  copper  currency,  which  only  passes  among  the  Griquois.  The  natives  fabricate  useful  arti- 
cles, cultivate  com  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and  raise  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats.  At  certain  periods  they  .sell  their  produce  at  Cape  Town,  as  well  as  cloaks 
made  of  the  skin  of  wild  animals,  which  abound  in  their  country — such  as  lions,  leopards, 
and  antelopes.  The  Griquois  are  rarely  more  than  four  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height. 
Their  faces  are  long,  copper  colored,  the  cheek  bones  very  salient,  the  eyes  small,  the  lijis 
gross  and  prominent,  and  the  head  covered  with  thick  wool.  The  men  wear  garments  of 
skin  and  the  women  cloaks,  like  the  female  represented  in  our  engraving.  Their  cabins  are 
generally  of  a  circular  form,  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  opening  being  scarcely  two  feet 
square.  The  fire  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  eddies  throughout  the  whole  interior ;  a 
European  would  be  smothered  by  it.  The  natives  lie  around  this  fire  on  sheepskins,  and 
cook  their  meat  on  the  coals  or  on  spits.  The  Griquois  are  very  fond  of  honey,  which 
abounds  in  certain  places,  and  which  they  carefully  preserve  in  goat  skins ;  they  also  con- 
sume edible  roots  which  they  find  in  the  mountains.  They  also  cat  grasshoppers  and  locusts 
cooked  in  hot  ashes,  with  a  relish. — Street  Amusements  in  Italy. — The  game  rejjresent- 
ed  in  our  second  engraving,  a  sort  of  swing,  is  called  by  the  Italians  a  canofie.ua.  It  is  sjie- 
cially  in  favor  during  the  autumn.  Songs,  the  music  of  the  tamborine,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
young  girls,  blend  together  with  a  chorus  of  merry  laughter  at  the  oscillations  of  the  swing. 
About,  and  on  the  ]»orticoes,  some  work  of  antique  art  or  of  the  renaissance  rarely  fails  lo 
add  effect  to  the  scene,  and  the  sun,  before  plunging  beneath  the  horizon,  gilds  with  his  ten- 
derest  rays  these  joyous  scenes,  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  north  contemplates  as  he  pas.ses 
and  which  he  can  never  forget. — Women  or  Mola  and  Castellonb. — The  first  sketch  on 
the  next  page  delineates  the  costume  of  the  women  of  Mola  and  Castellone,  near  Gaela,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Under  the  splendid  sky  of  Southern  Italy  the  women  arc  ignorant 
of  the  capricious  luxuries  of  fashion.  They  pos.sess  an  art  of  braiding  their  hair,  which  is 
not  the  same  in  the  different  countries  of  Italy,  but  which  is  invariable  in  each  of  them.  On 
Sunday,  at  daybreak,  before  the  time  of  the  first  mass,  you  see  groups  of  young  women  in 
the  open  air,  before  the  doors,  occupied  in  adorning  their  heads,  according  to  the  consecrated 
custom.  The  traveller  who  chances  to  pass  through  a  village  wonders  to  see  so  many  roused 
up  by  vanity  at  such  an  hour.  They  are  not  surprised  at  his  curiosity,  and  repay  his  admi- 
ration by  sweet  smiles.  Of  all  the  manners  of  dressing  the  hair  peculiar  to  Italy,  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mola  and  Castellone  is  the  most  singular.  To  increase  the  bulk  of  their 
tresses,  they  interweave  heavy  cords,  and  add  ribbons,  which,  according  to  their  color  or  rich- 
ness, serve  to  distinguish  young  girls  from  muiried  women.  The  first  make  a  triple  plait  of 
lively  and  variegated  colors  with  these  ribbons.  The  second  make  only  two  plaits  of  more 
modest  colors,  but  of  tissues  of  gold  and  silver — they  are  called  yalani.  Our  engraving  will 
snfiiciently  explain  to  our  lady  readers  the  manner  in  which  they  divide  their  tresses  and  ar- 
range them  round  their  head.  To  keep  their  hair  in  place,  the  girls  use  long  silver  pins,  the 
heads  of  which  are  generally  an  eagle  with  two  crowned  heads.  These  pins,  like  those  which 
are  found  in  ilie  ruins  of  Pompeii,  are  called  spadtlte  (little  swords).  A  learned  Neapolitan 
finds  a  symbol  in  their  use :  they  are  defensive  arms,  like  the  little  ])oignard  worn  by  Spanish 
women.  The  married  women,  instead  of  these  pins,  use  a  sort  of  crescent,  which,  slender  in 
the  middle,  expands  and  rounds  towards  the  extremity,  and  is  called  s/Kulelta  suiiu,  and  is 
thought  to  symbolize  the  pacific  unity  of  nuirriage.  The  ribbon  ornumems  are  fixed  to  the 
hair  by  a  number  of  large  silver  pins,  among  which  is  one  of  a  bird  with  a  sort  of  little 
branch  of  coral  hanging  from  iu  beak.  In  different  places,  and  j)articularly  at  the  bac'k  part 
of  the  head,  you  see  little  hands  of  coral,  with  the  finger  raised — these  are  charms  against 
the  jettatura,  the  evil-eye,  a  superstition  which  still  exists  among  the  country  pcoj>le,  and 


A  CLEVER  THIEF. 

The  Paris  Pays  contains  the  following  :     "  Two  young  men  were,  a  few  after- 
noons ago,  seated  in  front  of  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevards,  when  one  of  them,  named 

Lucien  W ,  informed  his  friend  that  he  had  just  come  into  possession  of  5000 

francs,  adding  that  the  5000  francs,  in  bank  notes,  were  safely  locked  up  in  a  drawer 
ill  his  room,  and  he  should  not  then  trouble  himself  ^vith  business.  He  had  a  sum 
of  M  francs  in  his  pocket,  with  which  he  ])ropo8cd  that  he  and  his  friend  should  go 
to  Asnieres  and  enjoy  themselves  with  boating,  dining,  a  hall,  etc.,  and  not  return 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  a  table  close  to  them  was  a  well-dressed  man, 
who,  alihough  apparently  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  his  journal,  did  not  lose  a 

word  of  the  conversation.     He  was  an  accomplished  thief,  named  R ,  alias  'the 

Aspic,'  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  a  tour  in  the  provinces,  which  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  observation  of  the 
jiolico.  The  bait  of  5000  francs  was  too  tempting  for  him  to  resist,  and  he  imme- 
diately resolved  to  try  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Having  noticed  that  Lucien 
W had  placed  his  hat  on  a  stool  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  the  Aspic  adroit- 
ly substituted  his  own  for  it,  and,  after  paying  for  what  he  had  taken,  walked  off'. 
He  knew  that  the  5000  francs  were  deposited  in  a  drawer  in  the  young  man's  room, 
and  the  address  of  that  room  he  hoped  to  find  by  means  of  the  name  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hat.  Seeing  the  hatter's  address,  he  went  to  his  shop  and  told  him  that  he 
had,  on  leaving  a  restaurant,  taken  a  hat  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  which 
he  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  owner  if  the  hatter  happened  to  know  the  address 
of  his  customer.     The  information  was  readily  obtained,  and  in  a  very  short  time 

after  the  thief  had  paid  his  visit  to  the  apartment  of  Lucien  W ,  and  gained 

possession  of  the  money.  About  an  hour  after  the  young  man  came  to  the  hatter's 
also,  and  was  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  but  not  thinking  of  any  danger  for 
his  money,  he  merely  bought  a  straw  hat,  and  with  his  friend  proceeded  on  his 
trip  to  Asnieres.  On  his  return  home  at  night  he  discovered  his  loss.  Informa- 
tion was  immediately  lodged  with  the  police,  and  from  the  description  of  the  man 
given  by  the  hatter,  he  was,  on  the  following  day,  arrested  while  on  a  party  of 
jileasure,  which  he  had  also  devised,  with  some  friends,  to  the  river  side.  In  his 
pockets  were  found  the  5000  francs,  minus  400  francs,  which  he  had  expended." 
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•    BEAVTIES  OF  THE  LAW. 

There  was  a  very  litigious  fellow, 
a  Welshman,  named  Bones.  He 
had  got  possession,  by  some  means, 
of  a  bit  of  waste  ground  behind  a 
public  house  in  Hogwash  Street.^^ 
Adjoining  this  land  was  a  yar<^^V 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Jere^^ 
miah,  which  the  parish  trustees 
were  fencing  in  with  a  wall.  Bones 
alleged  that  one  comer  of  tlieir 
wall  was  advanced  about  ten  inch- 
es on  his  ground,  and  as  they  de- 
clined to  move  it  back,  he  kicked 
down  the  brickwork  before  the 
mortar  was  dry.  The  trustees 
having  satisfied  themselves  that 
they  were  not  only  within  their 
own  boundary,  but  that  they  had 
left  Bones  some  feet  of  the  parish 
land  to  boot,  built  up  the  wall 
again.  Bones  kicked  it  down 
again. 

The  trustees  put  it  up  a  third 
time,  under  the  protection  of  a 
policeman.  The  inexorable  Bones, 
in  spite  of  the  awful  presence  ot 
this  functionary,  not  only  kicked 
down  the  wall  again,  but  kicked 
the  bricklayers  into  the  bargain. 
This  was  too  much,  and  Bones 
was  marched  off  to  Guildhall  for 
assaulting  the  bricklayers.  The 
magistrate  rather  pooh-poohed  the 
complaint,  but  bound  over  Bones 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  causa  belli, 
the  wall,  was  re-edified  a  fourth 
time ;  but  when  the  trustees  re- 
visited the  place  next  morning,  it 
was  again  m  ruins  !  Wliile  they 
were  in  consultation  upon  this  last 
insult,  they  were  politely  waited 
on  by  an  attorney's  clerk,  who 
served  them  all  with  "writs"  in 
action  of  trespass,  at  the  suit  of 
Bones,  for  encroaching  on  his  land. 

Thus  war  was  declared  about  a 
piece  of  dirty  land  literally  not  so 
big  as  a  doorstep,  and  the  whole 
fee-simple  of  which  would  not  sell 
for  a  shilling.  The  trustees,  how- 
ever, thought  they  ought  not  to 
give  up  the  rights  of  the  parish  to 
the  obstinacy  of  a  perverse  fellow, 
like  Bones,  and  resolved  to  indict 
Bones  for  assaulting  the  workmen. 

Accordingly,  the  action  and  the  indictment  went  on  together.  The 
action  was  tried  first,  and  as  the  evidence  clearly  showed  the  trus- 
tees had  kept  within  their  own  boundary,  they  got  the  verdict. 
Bones  moved  for  a  new  trial;  that  failed.  The  trustees  now 
thought  they  would  let  the  matter  rest,  as  it  had  cost  the  parish 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  they  supposed  Bones 
liad  enough  of  it.  But  they  had  mistaken  their  man.  He  brought 
a  writ  of  error  in  the  action,  which  carried  the  cause  into  the 
exchequer  court,  and  tied  it  up  nearly  two  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time be  forced  them  nolens  voleiu  to  try  the  indictment.  When 
the  trial  came  on,  the  iudge  said  that  as  the  whole  question  had 
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been  decided  in  the  action,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  farther 
proceedings,  and  therefore  the  defendant  had  better  be  acquitted, 
and  so  make  an  end  of  it. 

Accordingly,  Bones  was  acquitted  ;  and  the  very  next  thing 
Bones  did,  was  to  sue  the  trustees  in  a  new  action,  for  maliciously 
instituting  the  indictment  against  him  without  reasonable  cause  ! 
The  new  action  went  on  to  trial ;  and  it  being  proved  that  one  of 
the  trustees  had  been  overheard  to  say  that  they  would  punish 
him,  this  was  taken  as  evidence  of  malice,  and  Bones  got  a  ver- 
dict of  forty  shillings  damages  besides  all  the  costs.  Elated  with 
this  victory,  Bones  pushed  on  his  old  action  in  the  exchequer 


chamber  to  a  hearing,  bnt  the 
court  affirmed  the  judgmentagainst 
him,  without  hearing  the  trustees' 
counsel. 

The  trustees  were  now  sick  of 
the  very  name  of  Bones,  which 
had  become  a  sort  of  bugbear,  so 
that  if  a  trustee  met  a  friend  in 
the  street,  he  would  be  greeted 
with  an  inquiry  after  the  health  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Bones.  They  would 
have  gladly  let  the  whole  matter 
drop  into  oblivion,  but  Jnpiter  and 
Bones  had  determined  otherwise ; 
for  the  indomitable  Briton  brought 
a  writ  of  error  in  the  house  of 
lords,  on  the  judgment  of  the  ex- 
chequer chamber.  The  unhappy 
trustees  had  caught  a  Tartar,  and 
follow  him  into  the  house  of  lords 
they  must.  Accordingly,  after 
another  year  or  two's  delay,  the 
case  came  in  the  lords.  Their 
lordships  pronounced  it  the  most 
trumpery  writ  of  error  they  had 
ever  seen,  and  again  affirmed  the 
judgment,  with  costs,  against 
Bones.  The  trustees  now  taxed 
their  costs,  and  found  that  they 
had  spent  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  defending  their 
claim  to  a  bit  of  ground  that  was 
not  the  value  of  an  old  shoe.  But 
then  Bones  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  costs.  True ;  so  they  issued 
execution  against  Bones ;  caught 
him,  after  some  trouble,  and  locked 
him  up  in  gaol.  The  next  week. 
Bones  petitioned  the  insolvent 
court,  got  out  of  prison,  and,  on 
examination  of  schedule,  his  effects 
appeared  to  be  £0  Os.  Od  !  Bones 
had,  in  fact,  been  fighting  the  trus- 
tees on  credit  for  the  last  three 
years,  for  his  own  attorney  was 
put  down  as  a  creditor  to  a  large 
amount,  which  was  the  only  satis- 
faction the  trustees  obtained  from 
perusing  his  schedule. 

They  were  now  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  parish  funds  to  pay 
their  own  law  expenses,  and  were 
consoling  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  these  did  not  come 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  when 
they  received  the  usual  notification 
that  a  bill  in  chancery  had  been  filed  against  them,  at  Mr.  Bones' 
suit,  to  overhaul  their  accounts  with  the  parish,  and  prevent  the 
misapplication  of  the  parish  money  to  the  payment  of  their  law  costs  ! 
This  was  the  climax.     And  being  myself  a  disciple  of  Coke,  I 
have  heard  nothing  further  of  it,  being  unwilling,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  unqualified,  to  follow  the  case  into  the  labyrinthic  vaults  of  the 
court  of  chancery.     The   catastrophe,  if  this   were   a  tale,  could 
hardly  be  mended  ;  so  the  true  story  may  end  here.     This  story 
is  almost  a  daguerreotype  likeness  of  a  class  of  suits  and  cross- 
suits  that  frequently  occur  in  oar  various  courts. — Dickens'  House- 
liotd  Words. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  IN  CHINA-NO.  3. 

BT   ALUNG. 

THE  OPIUM  TRADE:  OR,  A  T03SLE  WITH  THE  FORMOSA  PIRATE3. 
Wb  were  lying  at  the  Kin-pai  Pass,  during  the  hotter  part  of 
the  month  of  March,  waiting  in  idleness  for  the  captain's  return. 
He  had  been  gone  up  to  tlie  city  of  Too  Chow  Foo  for  the  last 
fortnight,  to  transact  business  with  our  agents,  and  I  did  not  know 
when  he  would  return.  I  busied  myself  getting  the  schooner  into 
Bhip-shape  order,  and  felt  a  little  proud  of  her  taut  and  tidy  ap- 
pearance, which  I  knew  would  call  forth  the  commendations  of 
Captain  H.  We  all  loved  the  handsome  craft,  and  the  captain 
never  failed  to  notice  any  improvement  which  my  tasto  or  care 
made  in  her  condition.  I  said  to  myself,  the  craft  is  worthy  of 
her  captain,  and  he  is  worthy  of  his  vessel.  Any  sailor  might  be 
proud  to  sail  under  him.  Indeed  I  would  have  been  with  him  to 
this  day,  had  I  not  left  the  vessel  upon  other  business,  at  his  re- 
quest, and  to  oblige  the  owners.  As  it  is,  I  may  never  see  him 
again  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  offer  this  tribute  of  respect  for  one 
of  the  best  seamen  and  worthiest  men  that  ever  trod  a  ship's  deck  ; 
and  having  said  this  much,  I  will  now  proceed  to  my  story. 

I  had  got  the  vessel  all  ready  for  sea,  when  one  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Captain  H.,  stating  that  I  would  receive  a  full 
carn-o  of  opium  tliat  night,  and  must  have  everything  ready  on  the 
nif'ht  following  to  sa'l  at  a  moment's  notice.  Accordingly  I  made 
every  preparation,  and  got  all  my  men  on  board  during  the  day. 
At  midnight  the  opium  boats  came  along  side,  and  after  four  hours 
of  hard  work,  our  schooner  was  full  to  her  hatches.  At  daylight 
all  appearance  of  our  night's  work  had  been  removed,  and  no  one, 
to  look  upon  the  vessel,  would  have  surmised  that  twenty  boats 
had  discliarged  their  cargoes  into  us,  and  that  we  had  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  opium  on  board.  The  boats  had  all  dis- 
appeared, and  our  little  vessel  lay  there  as  quiet  and  demure  as 
though  she  would  not  leave  for  weeks  to  come,  and  had  not 
a  pound  of  freight  in  her  hold.  With  the  opium  came  another 
letter  from  the  captain,  saying  that  he  sent  me  a  carpenter  and  a 
Chinese  pilot,  and  that  I  was  to  treat  the  latter  well,  but  on  no  ac- 
count suffer  him  to  have  any  communication  with  any  of  the  peo- 
ple on  shore.  As  soon  as  the  opium  was  stowed,  I  recollected  the 
captain's  order  to  iook  sharp  after  the  pilot.  I  had  not  yet  seen 
him,  and  sent  my  servant-boy  to  summon  him  into  the  cabin, 
directing  the  boy  to  remain  with  us  and  act  as  interpreter. 

While  the  boy  was  looking  for  him,  I  began  to  imagine  what 
sort  of  a  chap  he  would  turn  out  to  be.  I  was  sufficiently  in  Cap- 
tain H.'s  confidence  to  know  that  the  speculation  in  which  we  had 
now  embarked  was  a  rich  one,  but  of  difficult  execution  ;  and  that 
to  this  pilot  we  must  trust  our  lives,  and  the  safety  of  our  valuable 
cargo  we  had  on  board,  besides  some  forty  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  which  was  known  to  be  in  our  treasure-chest.  I  hoped  to 
find  the  pilot  a  fine,  open-hcaited  fellow,  who  for  a  good  salary 
would  keep  his  promise,  and  conduct  us  safely  to  our  destined 
haven.  But  I  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  reasonableness 
of  my  hopes  by  the  appearance  of  the  man  himself,  as  my  boy 
asked  him  into  the  cabin.  My  first  sensation  upon  seeing  him 
was  dislike  ;  but  I  told  him  to  take  a  seat,  and  saluting  him  with 
the  usual  compliment  of  Chin-Chin,  I  bade  the  servant  place  some 
tea  and  wine  before  him.  He  was  a  tall,  pock-marked,  sinister- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  large  mouth,  out  of  which  his  upper  teeth 
protruded  like  a  bulldog's,  his  upper  lip  being  too  short  to  cover 
them.  From  his  chin  and  upper  lip  hung  a  few  long,  straggling 
hairs,  and  his  sunken  eyes  appeared  to  dance  about,  as  if  seeing 
everything  at  once,  but  looking  at  nothing.  His  dress  was  the 
loose  frock  and  wide  pantaloons  so  much  worn  by  boatmen  in  that 
country,  with  a  hat  of  straw,  and  shoes  of  the  same  material. 
According  to  custom  ho  had  removed  his  hat  and  shoes  upon 
entering  the  cabin. 

After  he  had  partaken  of  the  refreshment  set  before  him,  I  pro- 
ceeded, through  the  interpreter,  to  converse  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  him  out,  avoiding  altogether  the  business  for 
which  he  had  come  on  board.  I  found  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
bay  where  we  were  lying  was  perfect,  and,  what  I  most  desired  to 
ascertain,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  main  land,  but  was  an 
island  fisherman.  The  darkness  of  his  complexion  indicated  that 
ho  was  an  island-man,  the  men  of  the  islands  being  not  only  of 
darker  skin,  but  darker  also  in  treachery  and  crime  than  the  worst 
of  their  countrymen  on  the  main  land.  Brought  up  to  follow  no 
other  pursuit  than  fishing — the  half-barren  and  rocky  islands  on 
which  they  live  giving  but  a  scanty  return  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  the  soil — to  these  islanders  the  sea  is  the  most  profitable 
field  of  labor,  as  they  can  thus  add  piracy  and  murder  to  their 
more  peaceful  calling,  and  unless  caught  in  the  act  by  a  vessel  of 
superior  force,  stand  a  good  chance  to  carry  off  their  plunder  and 
escape  punishment.  From  such  a  set  of  professional  cut-throats 
was  our  pilot,  and  I  could  easily  sec  why  our  captain  thought  it 
necessary  that  he  should  bo  strictly  watched.  I  had  now  learned 
all  I  could  respecting  this  revolting  specimen  of  humanity,  and  so 
I  directed  the  steward  to  give  him  a  berth  betwecn-dccks,  and  let 
him  mess  with  the  other  Chinamen  on  board,  and  CliinChin'd 
him  out  of  the  cabin.  I  thought  the  cabin  looked  much  brighter 
for  his  absence;  at  any  rate  it  smcUed  a  great  deal  sweeter. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  my  brother,  who  was  second 
officer  under  me,  in  obedience  to  my  directions,  kept  sight  of  the 
fellow  continually.  Not  until  evening  could  I  discover  that  ho 
had  the  least  desire  to  speak  to  any  of  the  boatmen  who  were  per- 
mitted to  come  along  side,  to  sell  eggs  and, fruit,  and  other  little 
luxuries,  to  the  crew.  At  length  another  boat  approached,  and  I 
felt  certain  that  there  was  an  undorsinnding  between  the  man  in 


it  and  our  pilot ;  for,  from  the  moment  the  boatman's  faoe  could 
be  recognized,  the  latter  stood  at  the  gangway  and  awaited  his 
arrival.  To  prevent  an  interview  without  betraying  ray  suspicions 
of  the  pilot's  character,  I  promptly  ordered  all  the  boats  away,  and 
they  knew  me  too  well  to  delay  a  moment,  or  await  a  second  order. 
He  now  requested  permission  to  go  on  shore  for  a  short  time,  and 
I  refused  him.  I  could  see  rage  and  disappointment  painted  on 
every  feature  of  his  ugly  countenance,  as  ho  turned  to  leave  the 
poop,  muttering  in  his  own  language — curses,  I  suppose.  I  had 
him  now  so  closely  watched  that  he  could  not  speak  a  word  to  our 
Chinamen,  but  what  it  was  reported  to  mo. 

Things  remained  thus  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
Captain  H.  came  on  boar^.  In  a  few  words  I  told  him  all  respect- 
ing the  suspicious  conduct  of  the  pilot,  and  my  precautions ;  in 
his  usual  mild  manner,  he  replied  : 

"  Good,  good,  the  best  thing  you  could  have  done.  I  will  look 
after  him  myself  now."  He  then  continued  :  "  Get  the  schooner 
under  way  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  stand  out  to  sea.  She  must 
bo  out  sight  of  land  before  daylight." 

Our  thirty  Manilla-men  made  short  work  in  getting  our  little 
beauty  under  sail,  for  in  ten  minutes  she  had  everything  set  and 
was  gliding  through  the  water  witli  the  grace  and  speed  of  a  dol- 
phin. From  long  experience  in  and  out  of  that  roadstead,  I 
wanted  no  better  pilot,  day  or  night,  than  myself;  and  under  my 
charge  she  soon  passed  through  the  difficult  passages,  and  floated 
in  safety  on  the  deep  waters  of  Formosa  Channel.  I  could  readily 
imagine  the  surprise  of  the  people  on  shore,  when  day  broke 
bright  and  clear  over  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  our  craft  was  no- 
where to  be  seen,  though  no  one  could  tell  how  or  where  she  had 
disappeared. 

Captain  H.  now  informed  me  of  the  nature  of  the  business  we 
were  on.  We  were  to  go  to  the  island  of  Formosa  to  contract  for 
the  sale  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  opium,  in  payment  for  which 
we  were  to  receive  camphor.  The  risk  we  occurred  may  readily 
be  seen,  when  it  is  considered  that  by  the  Chinese  law  the  impor- 
tation of  opium  is  illegal,  and  the  penalty  of  taking  camphor  from 
the  island,  if  caught  in  the  act,  is  death.  But  bravo  hearts  and 
the  prospect  of  large  profits,  caused  us  to  disregard  the  peril  and 
laugh  at  the  government.  The  rivers  and  bays  to  which  we  were 
bound  had  never  been  surveyed,  and  were  only  known  to  such 
fellows  as  the  pilot  whom  our  captain  had  engaged  for  the  present 
voyage.  Our  first  visit  was  to  a  place  called  Tam  Suie,  or  Sweet- 
water River.  We  arrived  off  the  entrance  of  the  river  on  the  sec- 
ond morning  after  leaving  Kin-pai,  and  our  pilot  took  charge. 
Under  his  guidance  we  entered  the  river  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  two  hours  after  came  to  anchor  opposite  a  large 
town  called  Chin-Hai,  containing  some  thousands  of  inhabitants. 
Thus  far  the  pilot  had  done  well,  and  I  was  agreeably  disappoint- 
ed. The  captain  now  sent  otf  our  shroiF  (or  Chinese  man  of  busi- 
ness) to  a  large  city  inland,  of  which  I  forget  the  name,  with  direc- 
tions to  make  the  necessary  arrangement  for  our  trade. 

During  his  absence  we  remained  at  anchor,  nothing  occurring  to 
excite  our  curiosity  or  alarm  our  fears.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  opposite  to  which  we  lay;  for  never  was  a 
wild  animal  gazed  upon  with  greater  curiosity,  than  was  our  wor- 
thy captain  when  he  went  on  shore.  He  was  the  first  white  man 
that  most  of  them  had  seen,  and  must  have  made  a  strange  impres- 
sion upon  them.  The  captain  was  a  man  of  six  feet  and  four 
inches  in  height,  weighing  nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  with  red 
hair  and  moustache,  and  blue  eyes ;  the  last  two  being  peculiari- 
ties seldom  seen  in  China.  Wherever  he  went,  crowds  followed 
and  stared  at  him,  always  taking  good  care,  however,  to  keep  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  long  Malacca  cane  which  he  carried — a  very 
good  proof  of  their  wisdom,  by  the  way.  At  the  expiration  of  ten 
days  the  shroff  returned,  and  our  business  arrangements  wore  then 
eti'ectcd  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  our  opium  discharged  into 
boats,  our  return  cargo  received,  and  some  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  taken  on  board.  We  wore  all  prepared  to  go  to 
Foo  Chow  Foo  for  more  opium. 

While  we  lay  there  the  pilot  had  not  been  permitted  to  go  on 
shore ;  yet  at  times  I  saw  him  speak  to  men  in  small  boats  that 
passed  near  the  schooner.  The  day  before  we  sailed,  some  four- 
teen or  eighteen  men  came  off  in  a  boat  while  the  captain  was  on 
shore,  inquiring  for  the  pilot,  and  asking  permission  to  see  the 
vessel.  But  1  knew  too  much  of  the  risks  of  the  opium-trade  to 
permit  them  to  set  foot  upon  the  deck,  and  they  returned  to  the 
shore.  I  did  not  mention  this  visit  of  the  pilot's  friends  to  the 
captain,  not  thinking  it  a  circumstance  of  much  consequence.  With 
a  fair  breeze  we  got  under  way  the  next  moniiug,  and  the  pilot 
again  took  charge  of  the  vessel.  We  started  on  the  ebb  of  the 
tide,  and  after  a  few  hours'  sail,  the  mouth  of  the  river  could  be 
seen  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  We  had  safely 
threaded  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  parts  of  the  river,  all  the 
while  the  captain  standing  by  the  pilot  and  watching  hira  narrow- 
ly, when  at  a  request  from  his  boy  he  repaired  to  the  cabin  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  returned  to  tho  deck.  I  was  forward  at  the 
time  of  his  return  from  the  cabin,  superintending  tho  working  of 
the  vessel,  and  turning  to  look  aft,  1  was  surprised  to  see  the  cap- 
tain seize  the  pilot  by  the  long  queue  of  jilaited  hair  which  hung  down 
his  back.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  this  energetic  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  captain  .'  I  was  not  long  loft  in  suspense, 
fur  an  order  from  him  quickly  revealed  the  treacherous  conduct 
of  the  rascally  pilot. 

"  Quick,  quick,  Alung  !"  cried  our  skipper  ;  "  get  a  gimlet  and 
free  the  vents  of  the  guns  !  This  scoundrel  1ms  stopped  them 
with  wooden  spikes,  and  we  shall  be  among  that  crowd  of  ))iratical 
junks,  now  i)Utting  out  from  yuiukr  creek,  before  we  can  fire  a 
gun  to  keep  them  off!" 

The  boy  had  watched  the  pilot's  movements,  and  informed  tho 
captain  what  had  been  done  to  tho  guns,  when  he  called  him  into 


the  cabin.  A  good  many  of  our  men  understood  English,  arid 
hearing  what  the  captain  said,  they  saw  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  we  were  exposed,  and  took  hold  with  a  will  to  free  the  guns 
from  the  spikes.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  the  vents  cleared,  and 
were  all  ready  for  the  recej^hn  of  our  unwelcome  visitors.  Cap- 
tain H.  stood  by  the  wheel,^^ing  the  pilot  by  his  long  hair,  and 
presenting  a  revolver  at  his  head,  telling  him  he  would  shoot  him 
dead  should  ho  run  the  schooner  aground. 

By  this  time  the  largest  of  the  junks  had  sheered  out  into  tho 
stream  so  that  we  must  pass  close  to  her.  But  now  that  we  knew 
our  danger,  we  were  ready  for  her  crew.  On  we  swept,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  them,  they  awaiting  our  approach  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  in  the  belief  that  their  accomplice  had  disabled  our 
guns  and  put  us  entirely  in  their  power.  The  pirate's  men  are 
crowding  to  the  side  of  the  junk  next  to  us,  in  large  numbers,  and 
all  in  readiness  to  spring  upon  our  decks  and  overpower  us  ;  the 
other  junks  are  rapidly  drawing  towards  us,  and  altogetiicr  they 
present  an  array  far  too  formidable  for  a  single  schooner's  crew  to 
meet.  The  word  is  given  by  our  captain  to  man  tho  guns,  and  as 
the  crew  obey  the  order,  tho  pirates  seem  to  chuckle  and  laugh  at 
the  prospect  of  our  astonishment  and  fright  when  we  try  to  fire 
and  find  them  useless.  We  are  within  forty  yards  of  our  foremost 
assailant,  when  the  captain  gives  the  order — "  Fire  !" 

At  the  word,  four  twelve  pounders  and  two  long  ihiriy-twos, 
loaded  with  grape  and  cannister,  poured  their  deadly  contents 
among  the  crowded  crew  of  the  pirate  vessel,  hurling  into  eternity 
those  who  a  moment  before  had  fancied  themselves  the  masters  of 
our  vessel  and  its  contents.  A  second  discharge,  and  this  time  of 
heavy  shot,  brings  the  junk's  mast  crashing  to  the  deck,  and  tears 
away  one  half  her  side.  She  rolls  over  on  her  beam-ends,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  the  bloody  waves  closing  over  the  common 
coffin  of  her  inhuman  crew.  A  cheer  from  our  gallant  fellows,  ua 
she  sunk,  told  the  other  junks  of  our  success  before  wo  emerged 
from  the  smoke  of  our  guns.  We  now  began  a  game  of  long 
bowls  with  tho  others,  our  long  guns  reaching  them  easily,  and 
soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  fly  before  us,  or  of  sinking 
those  that  were  unable  to  get  away  as  we  passed  them.  Through 
the  whole  affair  they  had  all  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  us,  but 
they  did  us  no  serious  injury ;  and  one  hour  after  the  discharge  of 
our  first  broadside,  we  had  no  further  cause  to  fear  them. 

The  breeze  had  been  light  all  the  morning,  bnt  the  discharge  of 
our  guns  had  caused  tho  wind  to  lull,  until  it  became  a  dead  calm 
and  we  were  obliged  to  come  to  anchor.  Tlie  crew  were  all  aware 
of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  pilot,  and  would  gladly  have 
taken  his  life,  if  they  could  have  had  a  chance.  To  prevent  this, 
and  also  to  guard  against  his  escape,  for  we  still  had  need  of  his 
services  to  pilot  the  vessel  over  the  bar,  we  chained  him  for  tho 
night  in  the  cabin.  Through  the  night  all  hands  kept  watch  on 
deck,  armed  and  ready  to  repel  an  attack.  About  midnight  sev- 
eral of  the  junks,  with  their  long  oars,  pulled  towards  us  ;  but  a 
thirty-two  pound  shot,  which  wo  sent  crashing  among  them  in  tho 
dark,  told  them  that  we  were  not  to  be  caught  napping  while  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Daylight  at  length  broke  over  tho  calm  and  lovely  water,  with- 
out a  ripple  to  break  its  mirrored  beauty,  and  we  felt  relieved  from 
tho  uncertainty  which  darkness  had  imposed  on  us.  By  turns  we 
partook  of  refreshment  and  repose,  dearly  earned  by  a  day  of 
strife  and  a  night  of  anxious  watching.  At  noon  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up  off  the  land,  and  with  glad  hearts  we  got  tho  schooner 
under  way,  hoping  soon  to  be  clear  of  this  nest  of  pirates.  Tho 
breeze  freshened,  and  promised  us  that  in  another  half  hour  we 
should  be  in  deep  water  outside  the  bar.  One  of  our  gunners,  a 
Manilla-man,  was  steering,  and  the  pilot  sat  upon  the  taffrail,  giv- 
ing him  his  points  to  steer  by ;  while  the  captain  still  watched  tho 
scoundrel,  pistol  in  hand.  We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
safely,  and  could  see  the  open  water  upon  our  port  side,  extending 
for  miles  in  tho  distance.  On  our  starboard  beam  was  a  large 
village  with  a  monstrous  Josh-house  or  temple  in  tho  middle,  the 
round  dome  of  which  could  be  seen  above  all  the  other  houses ;  it 
stood  about  one  thousand  yards  from  where  we  were,  a  most 
imposing  landmark. 

Tho  pilot  announced  that  wo  were  over  the  bar,  but  tho  captain 
desired  him  to  continue  his  orders  while  he  went  to  the  cabin  for 
his  charts.  He  had  scarcely  left  tho  deck  when  the  vessel's  head 
was  pointed  in  another  direction,  by  the  pilot's  orders,  and  with  a 
slight  shock  she  struck,  and  we  were  fast  aground.  In  a  second 
the  captain  was  on  deck,  and  ran  aft ;  but  the  pilot  was  gone,  and 
what  appeared  at  the  moment  still  more  mysterious,  the  man  who 
was  steering  was  also  gone.  We  were  looking  over  tho  stern  to 
see  if  they  were  in  the  water,  when  a  voice  from  the  gangway 
called  our  attention  in  that  direction.  The  hail  camo  from  tho 
gunner  Antonio,  who  had  been  left  at  the  wheel.  He  held  tho 
pilot  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  dangling  in  the  water.  The  lat- 
ter was  dying.  For  a  short  time  Antonio  held  him  thus  suspended, 
that  all  might  look  upon  the  miscreant.  lie  then  took  the  long, 
bloody  creese  which  he  held  between  his  teeth,  plunged  it  into  the 
pilot's  breast,  and  released  his  hold  ;  the  body  sank  beneath  the 
waves.  Antonio  sheathed  his  knife  and  came  on  deck,  proud  of 
doing  so  good  a  deed.  Ho  said  that  after  the  captain  left  the 
deck,  ho  put  the  helm  hard  up,  in  obedience  to  the  pilot's  orders, 
and  soon  after  felt  the  ves.sel  touch  the  bottom.  Turning  to  tho 
pilot  for  further  orders,  he  had  only  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  as  ho  dropped  over  the  stem  in  making  his  escape.  Hastily 
he  left  the  wheel  and  jumped  over  after  tho  pilot.  Being  a  good 
swimmer,  he  soon  caught  him,  stabbed  him.  Heaven  only  knows 
how  often,  and  then  towed  him  to  the  vessel's  side.  The  black- 
hearted villain  had  well  deserved  his  fate,  and  big  carcase  was 
now  food  for  fishes. 

Hero  we  were,  hard  and  fast  on  shore,  among  a  hive  of  pirates. 
And  yet  there  was  no  excitemeu^ufire  than  that  of  haste  to  do 
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all  wo  could  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  A  kodgcanclior  was  run 
out,  but  came  home  through  the  loose  sandy  bottom,  and  we  had 
no  boat  sufficiently  large  to  carry  out  one  of  our  bower  anchors. 
Night  was  approaching,  and  the  junks  we  had  roiiulsed  the  day 
before  were  ncaring  ns  again.  Wc  could  see  communications 
pass  between  them  and  the  people  on  shore,  but  they  kept  out  of 
the  range  of  our  long  guns.  Thus  night  closed  over  us.  All  our 
crew  were  on  the  lookout,  and  our  boarding  nettings  had  been  put 
up  to  repel  any  unwelcome  visitors.  Fortunate  for  us  was  it  that 
the  vessel  was  provided  with  them. 

Two  hours  past  midnight  wo  heard  a  movement  on  the  wa- 
ters, and  could  distinguish  the  low  sound  of  several  boats  sculling 
towards  us.  On  they  came,  with  the  stealthy  approach  of  a  cat 
upon  its  prey  ;  there  were  hundreds  against  forty,  biit  we  did  not 
fear  tliem.  A  blue-light  from  the  schooner  soon  showed  us  where 
they  were,  and  our  shot  rattled  among  them  like  hail.  This 
checked,  but  did  not  stop  them.  Volley  after  volley  of  our  small 
arms  was  discharged  into  the  approaching  boats,  and  yet  they 
gained  our  side.  They  were  upon  us ;  but  our  nettings  saved  us, 
as  thrust  of  boarding-pike  and  cutlass  sent  them  wounded  from 
the  barrier  they  had  not  expected  to  meet.  Three  boats  together 
had  assailed  the  port  quarter,  where  the  captain  with  six  men  dis- 
puted their  entrance.  After  a  long  struggle  against  such  unequal 
numbers,  thoy  cut  a  passage  through,  and  several  of  the  assailants 
gained  a  footing  on  our  deck,  but  never  to  leave  it  again  alive. 
Captain  H.  was  a  host  in  himself;  and  to  aid  him  I  called  off 
a  few  of  my  watch,  when  we  soon  killed  or  drove  tlicm  over  the 
vessel's  side. 

Again  and  again  they  renewed  the  attack,  endeavoring  to 
throw  fire-pots  and  other  combustible  missiles  upon  our  deck, 
but  striking  against  the  nettings,  these  recoiled  harmless  and 
fell  into  the  water.  The  boats  now  retreated,  beaten  off  and 
foiled  in  their  attempt;  and  as  the  moon  rose  we  sent  a  few  sou- 
venirs from  our  long  toms,  which  hastened  their  departure.  I  can 
form  no  idea  of  their  loss,  but  it  must  have  been  very  great.  On 
board  our  little  schooner  wc  had  five  killed,  and  almost  all  were 
wounded  to  some  extent,  but  not  many  seriously.  The  captain 
and  myself  came  in  for  a  slight  remembrance  at  the  hands  of  the 
rascals  in  this  way. 

When  daylight  appeared,  the  people  on  shore  opened  a  harmless 
fire  upon  us,  from  four  guns  which  they  had  hauled  down  to  the 
beach  during  the  night.  Their  shot  either  fell  short,  or  were  so 
badly  aimed  that  they  did  us  no  mischief.  A  new  thought  now 
struck  the  captain.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  only  defended  our 
lives  and  jiroperty  from  tlie  pirates.  He  now  determined  to  make 
the  scamps  work  for  us,  in  order  to  got  our  vessel  out  of  difficulty. 
Calling  one  of  the  gunners  to  him,  he  pointed  out  the  dome  of  the 
Josh-house,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  hit  it  with  a  shot  from  his 
favorite  gun.  The  gunner  answered,  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  smiled  at 
the  prospect  of  showing  off  the  capabilities  of  his  pet  and  giving 
an  exhibition  of  his  own  skill. 

The  captain  then  called  the  shroff,  and  sent  him  on  shore  with 
orders  to  tell  the  people,  that  if  they  did  not  send  him  back  safe, 
and  also  send  off  a  large  boat  to  carry  our  anchor  out,  so  that  we 
could  heave  the  schooner  into  deep  water,  he  would  fire  on  the 
village  with  his  big  guns,  and  not  cease  while  a  single  house 
stood.  Ho  gave  them  half  an  hour  to  comply  with  his  demand, 
and  would  commence  firing  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  they 
did  not  do  as  he  ordered.  Trembling  with  fear,  the  shroff  started 
upon  his  perilous  mission.  We  saw  him  land,  and  a  crowd  gath- 
ered around  him.  Soon  after,  the  guns  on  shore  again  opened 
fire  on  us,  and  Captain  II.  gave  orders  to  fire  on  the  village.  The 
first  shot  was  a  good  one,  for  the  top  of  the  Josh-Jiouse  flew  into 
fragments  in  the  air. 

"  Man  the  forward  guns !"  said  the  captain.  "  If  thoy  will 
wreck  my  vessel,  I  will  make  a  worse  wreck  of  their  village." 

Both  guns  were  now  hurling  large  shot  among  their  best  and 
most  prominent  buildings,  scattering  death  and  destruction 
throughout  the  town.  This  timely  application  of  cold  iron 
brought  them  to  their  reason  and  gave  us  the  mastery.  In  a 
short  time  the  shroff  came  off,  and  with  him  a  large  boat  well 
manned.  The  natives  took  our  anchor  out,  and  we  were  soon 
afloat  again.  The  people  on  shore  were  now  as  anxious  for  us  to 
leave,  as  we  were  a  short  time  before  to  get  away ;  but  there  was 
still  one  act  to  be  performed  to  wind  up  the  drama.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  commanding  position  of  our  guns,  the  captain 
sent  a  demand  on  shore  for  a  full  sui)ply  of  provisions,  and  five 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  aa  a  recompense  to  the  wives  of  our  five 
men  who  had  been  killed.  The  recollection  of  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  our  thirty-two  pounders  induced  them  to  comply  with 
this  demand  without  much  delay,  and  wo  then  sailed  from  Tam 
Suie,  sending  a  round  shot  as  an  offering  of  thanks,  into  the 
temple  of  the  idol  Josh.  Tor  months  after,  we  traded  in  and 
out  of  that  river,  but  never  had  another  fight  with  the  pirates  of 
i'ormosa. 


<  ^•^  I 


The  absent  man  would  be  thought  a  man  of  talents,  by  af- 
fecting to  forget  what  all  others  rcmemlier;  and  the  antiquarian  is 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  thing,  by  rcmenilienng  what  all  others  have 
thought  proper  to  forget.  1  cannot  hut  think  it  would  much  im- 
prove society,  first,  if  all  absent  men  would  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  turn  antiquarians  ;  and  next,  if  all  antiquarians  would  be  absent 
men. —  Colton. 
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BLACK  AGNES  OF  DUNBAR. 

BY    IIAKRIET   A.    DAVISON. 

Lady  Aokes  of  Dunbar  was  one  of  the  proudest  women  in 
all  Scotland  ;  so  much  so  was  she  that  it  was  wont  to  be  said  of 
her  that  she  was  "  the  fiercest  lord  in  all  the  realm."  She  was 
tall,  graceful  and  very  handsome ;  but  so  dark  was  her  beauty  that 
she  gained  the  name  among  the  common  people,  of  Black  Agnes 
of  Dunbar.  This  name,  given  to  her  hy  the  peasantry,  soon  was 
used  by  the  gentry,  and  throughout  the  kingdom  she  was  known 
by  that  cognomen.  At  the  time  my  story  commences,  Scotland 
was  at  war  with  England.  Before  the  castle  of  Dunbar  encamped 
an  armed  host,  and  the  rugged  plain  before  the  gates  resounded 
with  the  cries  of  war.  Within  the  castle  all  was  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity, but  no  confusion.  Gliding  from  post  to  post  was  the  lady 
of  the  castle,  dressed  in  a  rich  green  velvet  dress,  heavily  em- 
broidered with  gold,  while  from  her  proud  head,  in  contrast  with 
her  black  hair,  floated  a  veil  of  white.  The  dress  enhanced  while 
it  darkened  her  beauty,  making  her  look  nearly  Moorish  in  tint. 
Ever  by  her  side  walked  Lady  Jessie  Claverhouse,  one  of  Scot- 
land's fairest  datighters. 

Jessie  Claverhouse  was  small  aud  delicate,  with  a  da/.zlingly 
fair  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  She  was  the  favorite 
maid  of  Lady  Agnes,  perhaps  bccau.se  she  presented  such  a  con- 
trast to  her  mistress.  Together  they  walked  through  the  castle, 
Lady  Agnes  whispering  to  one,  giving  an  order  to  another,  with 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  an  cxjicricnccd  general.  She  was 
adored  hy  her  friends  and  household,  and  hated  and  feared  by  her 
neighbors.  To-morrow  was  to  begin  the  battle,  and  eager  for 
victory.  Lady  Agues  was  anxious  that  all  should  be  right — no 
post  left  unguarded,  no  cross-bow  wanting  arrows,  no  harquebuss 
nclected.  As  she  crossed  the  hall  to  enter  her  dressing-room,  a 
page  came  forward.  Lady  Agnes  smiled  upon  the  boy,  another 
favorite,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  Roland,  what  wishest  thou  1" 
"  A  harper,  lady,  begs  permission  to  enter." 
"  This  is  no  time  to  listen  to  any  music,  save  that  of  whizzing 
arrow  or  trumpet  call,"  was  the  haughty  answer. 

Jessie  Claverhouse  spoke.  "  Dear  lady,  my  cars  are  nearly 
deaf  with  the  rattle  of  arms,  my  heart  is  heavy  as  a  leaden  ball. 
Permit  the  harper  to  enter." 

The  lady  of  Dunbar  smiled  a  fond,  indulgent  smile,  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  white  shoulder  of  her  maid,  said  : 

"  You  love  not  the  warlike  sounds  that  please  me,  child  ;  yet 
you  have  been  patient  and  brave,  and  should  have  some  reward. 
If  I  admit  this  harper,  he  must  look  to  you  for  attention."  Then 
turning  to  Roland,  she  said  :  "  Admit  the  singer,  boy  ;  lead  him 
to  the  dining-hail,  where  we  will  come  to  listen  to  him." 

The  page  departed,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  ladies  retired  to 
their  apartments.  Soon  they  returned,  and  proceeded  to  the  din- 
ing-hall  to  listen  to  the  harper's  words.  Seated  beside  the  wide 
fireplace  was  an  old  man,  bent  with  age.  His  dress  was  that  of  a 
pilgrim,  a  coarse  brown  serge,  and  his  gray  locks  escaped  from 
beneath  a  cap  of  brown  velvet,  which  he  doffed  respectfully  as  the 
ladies  entered.  After  seating  themselves.  Lady  Agnes  graciously 
requested  the  old  man  to  play.  A  sweet,  mournful  ditty  he 
played,  accompanying  the  music  with  his  voice.  Jessie  whispered 
to  Lady  Agnes : 

"  Surely,  dear  lady,  did  I  but  close  my  eyes,  I  would  think  that 
some  young  knight  sang  to  me,  his  voice  is  so  clear  and  sweet." 

"  Shut  your  eyes  then,  child,  and  dream,"  was  the  almost  plaj'- 
ful  answer. 

A  while  the  harper  sung  the  usual  love  songs  in  his  clear,  rich, 
mellow  voice.  Lady  Agnes  listened  patiently  for  some  time;  then 
the  sweet,  spiritless  songs  wearied  her. 

"Sir  harper,  I  would  hear  something  else,"  she  said,  as  he 
finished.  "  Can  you  not  sing  to  us  some  warlike  song ;  something 
that  will  stir  the  heart,  make  the  blood  flow  swifter  through  the 
veins,  flush  the  cheek,  and  brighten  the  eye?" 

"Lady  of  Dunbar,  I  will  try;  but  in  my  pilgrimage,  I've  seen 
more  of  love  than  war." 

A  while  he  paused,  then  like  a  clarion  his  voice  rang  out.  It 
filled  that  vaulted  hall  and  thrilled  to  every  heart,  that  martial 
song.  The  soldiers  at  their  posts  heard  it,  and  grasped  the  har- 
quebuss and  cross-bow  with  a  firmer  hand.  As  the  inspiriting 
sounds  died  away.  Lady  Agnes  arose. 

*'  I  thank  you,  sir  harper,  for  the  last.  Truly  it  was  a  brave 
song,  Jessie,  and  we  will  e'en  retire  with  the  strains  yet  thrilling 
in  our  hearts."  Turning  to  Roland,  she  said  :  "  Roland,  boy,  to 
you  I  give  in  charge  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  this  old  man. 
See  to  him  well  that  he  want  nothing,  and  to  morrow,  ere  the  din 
of  battle  begin,  he  shall  have  safe  passage  from  the  wall,  if  so  he 
wish.  Goodnight."  And  with  a  gracious  wave  of  the  hand  and 
a  proud  step  she  walked  away. 

Excited  by  the  song  aud  the  thoughts  of  the  coming  events. 
Lady  Agnes  did  not  go  to  her  bed,  but  sat  by  a  window  overlook- 
ing the  plain  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  battle  the  next  day.  Again 
and  again  she  urged  tlie  gentle,  faithful  Jessie  to  go  to  her  couch, 
but  that  devoted  girl  only  shook  her  head,  and  taking  a  cushion 
placed  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  beloved  mistress,  her  hands  resting 
on  her  knees.  Some  time  she  sat  listening  to  the  regular  tramp 
of  the  f-cntiuels  on  the  parapet  beneath  the  window ;  then  the 
golden  curls  sunk  lower,  the  white  lids  closed  over  the  blue  eyes, 
and  the  fair  girl  was  asleep.  A  fond  smile  played  over  the  dark 
face  of  Agnes,  and  she  sat  calmly  and  quietly  listening  to  the 
regular  breathing  of  the  fair  sleeper.  As  she  sat  so  quietlj-,  a 
soimd  caught  her  ear,  a  sound  of  bolt  slid,  of  chain  undone.     She 


listened   attentively.     Yes,  the  bolt  to   the  door  leading  to  the 
parapet  was  being  noiselessly  shot  into  its  place.     Placing  her 
hand  over  Jessie's  mouth.  Lady  Agnes  aroused  her. 
"  Wake,  wake,  Jessie !  I've  need  of  you." 
The  girl  opened  her  eyes,  and  at  one  glance  comprehending 
that  there  was  need  of  secrecy,  she  arose  silently. 
"  Listen,  Jessie,  and  say  what  you  hear." 
The  girl  listened,  and  her  face  paled  as  she  whispered  : 
"  The  door  beneath  is  being  bolted." 

"  Yes,  child  ;  the  sentinel  is  away  on  his  beat ;  when  he  rctnms 
the  noise  will  cease,  to  be  resumed  when  he  goes  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tower.  I  must  discover  the  cause.  Stay  you  here,  watchful 
for  every  sound." 

Lady  Agnes  spoke  quietly.     Jessie  pleaded  : 
"  Let  me  go,  too  ;  my  heart  is  brave  and  calm  1" 
"No,  child  ;  you  can  aid  me  more  by  watching  here." 
Lady  Agnes  left  the  room,  and  Jessie  Claverhouse  seated  her- 
self, determined  to  be  ready  for  everything,  as  she  felt  there  was 
some  treachery,  for  she  had  heard  every  order  given  and  knew 
that  the  little  door  opening  upon  the  eastern  parapet  was  to  be 
left  unbolted.   A  long  while  she  waited,  but  heard  no  sound.    Sho 
began  to  think  her  suspicions  were  groundless,  when  Lady  Agnes 
returned.     One  look  at  the  lady's  face  told  that  all  was  not  right. 
"  What  is  it.  Lady  Agnes  t"  whispered  Jessie,  with  white  lips. 
"  Treachery !" 

The  word  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  the  listener. 
"The  doorV' 

"  Was  bolted,  Jessie,  and  the  little  postern  door  on  the  other 
side  of  the  castle  was  unfastened.  The  treachery  is  within  our 
walls.  'Tis  almost  daybreak  ;  in  two  hours  more  the  battle  will 
begin  ;  before  that  time  the  traitor  or  traitors  must  be  found." 

"  Dear  lady,  none  of  your  household  would  betray  you.     Some 
one  must  have  secreted  himself  within  these  walls — " 
"Jessie — the  harper  !" 

The  words  came  low  and  deep  ;  but  each  woman  felt  that  the 
other  guessed  her  thoughts. 

"  Lady  Agnes,  I  will  find  him  ;  if  he  is  within  the  castle,  I  will 
seek  him  out.  Do  you  go  and  see  that  all  is  as  you  commanded, 
and  I  will  find  the  false  harper,  wherever  he  is." 

With  a  swift  but  noiseless  step,  Jessie  Claverhouse  sped  to  the 
dining-room,  where  she  thought  to  find  the  old  harper,  for  she  had 
heard  him  ask  the  young  page,  Roland,  to  permit  him  to  sit  by  the 
fire.  His  harp  stood  by  the  chimney,  but  the  man  was  not  there. 
For  a  moment  Jessie  paused,  not  knowing  where  to  search  for  tho 
missing  spy — for  now  .she  felt  convinced  that  the  harper  was  such. 
As  she  stood  thus  irresolute,  the  door  opened,  and  the  old  man 
sprang  in,  closely  followed  by  an  armed  man,  one  of  Lady  Agnes's 
cross-bow  men.  The  long  serge  robe  was  torn  and  floated  behind 
him,  showing  a  complete  suit  of  armor  ;  the  gray  wig  and  velvet 
cap  were  gone,  and  Jessie  Claverhouse  beheld  before  her  a  young, 
handsome  man.  Close  at  the  heels  of  the  false  harper  was  tho 
man-at-arms.  With  a  bound  the  man  reached  Jessie  Claverhouse 
and  fell  at  her  feet. 

"  Mercy,  mercy,  fair  lady ! — let  hira  not  kill  me  !" 
Jessie  looked  scornfully  at  the  traitor  at  her  feet,  but  she  bade 
tho  man  desist. 

"  Hold,  Stenie  ! — let  our  lady  herself  consign  this  base  man  to 
his  doom.  Go  you  and  tell  Lady  Agnes  to  come  hither."  Then 
turning  to  the  trembling  man  at  her  feet,  she  said  :  "  Upon  your 
honor,  if  so  base  a  thing  as  you  can  have  any,  I  rely  that  you  will 
remain  here  till  the  lady  of  Dunbar  comes." 

The  man  bowed  his  head  with  shame,  and  remained  motionless. 
In  a  very  short  time  Lady  Agnes  entered  the  room,  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  crimson,  and  her  black  eyes  blazing. 

"  So,  sir  harper,  spy,  traitor  ! — you  would  betray  to  her  ene- 
mies the  lady  who  gave  you  shelter  and  food  ?  What  shall  be 
your  punishment?" 

The  man  slowly  rose,  turned  and  faced  her.  "Let  me  be  shot." 
"  Shot? — why  that  is  an  honorable  death.  No,  man,  you  shall 
bo  hurled  from  the  parapet  into  the  camp  you  left  only  to  betray. 
With  their  own  ej'es  shall  your  friends  behold  the  result  of  your 
dishonorable  mission.  What,  ho,  guards  I — take  this  man  and 
fling  him  into  the  camp  beneath,  that  the  English  may  know  how 
Black  Agnes  treats  all  spies  and  traitors  !" 

Jessie  Claverhouse  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Much  as 
sho  abhorred  the  man  for  his  unworthy  act,  she  could  not  think  of 
his  fearful  doom  without  a  shudder.  The  man  perceived  this,  and 
in  desperation  turned  to  her. 

"  Lady,  plead  for  me  !  I  have  no  right  to  expect  mercy — but 
O,  the  fearful  doom  !  I  have  a  brother  and  father  in  the  camp  be- 
neath ;  they  are  honorable,  true  knights ;  the  knowledge  of  ray 
base  deed  would  kill  my  aged  father.  Sir  James  Preston.  For  his 
sake,  plead  for  me;  I  fear  not  death,  but  disgrace." 

Jessie  Claverhouse  paused  ;  then  earnestly  pleaded  for  the  bold 
y^uth  before  her. 

"  Dear  lady,  remember  'tis  not  a  friend  he  has  betrayed,  but  an 
enemy.  For  his  country  he  risked  his  life.  No  harm  is  done;  bis 
treachery  was  discovered  in  time.     Be  for — " 

"  Stay,  Jessie,  sully  not  your  pure  lips  by  pleading  for  a  base 
traitor,  who  has  no  honor.  In  days  gone  by  I  knew  his  father ; 
that  name  has  saved  him.  Go,  base  villain  ! — you  are  free  to  pass 
out ;  tell  your  masters  what  is  m)'  force,  my  power  to  defend  my- 
self. I  cannot  bring  sorrow  to  tho  man  once  my  father's  friend. 
Guards,  let  the  spy  go  free,  bearing  with  hira  the  curses  of  tho 
woman  he  would  have  betrayed  '." 

"Lady  Agnes" — the  voice  was  calm  and  proud — "freedom  I 
will  not  accept,  with  disgrace  !  Never  shall  living  man  hear  aught 
from  my  perjured  lips  !"  And  with  a  sudden  movement  the  young 
man  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  brca.st,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  generous  though  proud  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar. 
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SWISS  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  high  character  of  this  groat  work,  we 
present  herewith  an  accurate  view  of  the  viaduct  near  Rumlingen, 
where  the  road  passes  through  a  wild  mountain  gorge  on  a  suc- 
cession of  bold  and  lofty  aisles,  at  a  dizzy  height.  The  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  heavy  wagons  and  of  the  pedestrians  on  foot,  contrast 
with  the  facility  with  which  the  railway  train  above  shoots  its  way 
athwart  the  chasm.  The  net-work  of  railways  which  will  soon 
traverse  Switzerland  in  every  direction,  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Beginning  at  Basel,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns 
in  Switzerland,  it  bears  off,  first,  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  along 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  valley  of  the  Ergol,  through  the 
canton  of  Basel,  and,  passing  under  the  Jura  at  Lower  Hauenstein, 
roaches  Olten,  where  it  branches  off  in  several  directions — west- 
ward, towards  Berne,  Soleure,  and  Biel ;  southward,  towards  Lu- 
cerne ;  and  eastward,  towards  Aarau,  where  it  joins  the  nortlicrn 
line  of  railway  from  Constance,  thus  connecting  the  principal 
towns  of  Switzerland.  If  we  look  at  the  situation  of  Switzerland, 
in  regard  to  its  position  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  shall  see  the 
importance  which  these  lines  are  likely  to  acquire.  They  will  be- 
come the  connecting  links  between  the  great  German  and  Frcncli 
lines  with  those  of  Central  Europe.  Basel  is  now  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  French,  Eastern,  and  Khino  lines,  and  the 
Basel-Lucerne  lines  forms  the  continuation  of  the  two  towards  the 
south ;  and  thus  a  direct  communication  will  be  opened  up  b«- 
tween  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas  with  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  construction  of  the  Swiss  lines  of  railway 
has  been  a  work  of  immense  labor,  on  account  of  the  dillicultiea 


diiction,  requested  him  to  exercise  his  influence  on  my  behalf.  M. 
Decazes  turned  round  to  me,  and,  tapping  my  cheek  with  his  hand 
in  a  lofty,  patronizing  way,  said  :  '  We'll  see  what  can  bo  done  for 
the  lad.'  We  parted,  nor  did  we  meet  again.  Well,  strange  to 
say,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1848,  it  was  the  lot  of  this  lad  to  sleep 
in  that  very  bed  on  which,  many  years  ago,  he  had  seen  the  duke 
sitting,  and  which  the  duke  had  been  obliged  to  vacate  for  his  use. 
After  so  much  toil,  nature  began  to  claim  her  due,  for  I  think 
none  of  us  had  breakfasted  yet.  Unfortunately  nothing  was  to  be 
got.  By  dint  of  searching,  the  starving  dictators  of  France  were 
so  befriended  by  fortune  as  to  procure  some  black  bread  which 
the  soldiers  had  left,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  a  pail 
of  water,  just  brought  in  by  a  good-natured  workman.  By  another 
lucky  chance,  a  cracked  sugar  basin  was  discovered,  which  passed 
round,  like  the  cup  filled  with  more  generous  contents,  in  an  an- 
cient banquet.  The  operations  were  merrily  conducted,  and  M. 
de  Lamartine,  smiling,  said  :  '  Void  qui  est  de  hon  augure  pour  un 
gouvemement  a  bon  march^,'  " — (this  is  a  good  omen  for  a  cheap 
government). 


t  ^« * — ►- 


fiHOST  STORIES. 

While  the  Thirty-third  or  Wellington's  Hcgimcnt  was  qu.irtorcd 
in  Canada,  the  officers  at  the  mess-table  saw  the  door  open,  and  a 
figure  pass  through  to  an  inner  room.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  brother  oflscer,  Wynyard  by  name,  known  to  be 
then  in  England  on  sick-leave.  There  being  but  one  exit,  and  as 
he  did  not  return,  some  one  of  the  party  looked  into  the  room  ho 
had  entered,  but  found  no  trace.     Not  merely  one,  but  all  present 


curtain  of  her  bed  and  look  at  her,  and  that  she  was  convinced  ho 
was  dead.  A  few  hours  after,  a  servant  brought  a  letter  announc- 
ing his  death  at  the  very  time  she  had  seen  him.  I  learned  after- 
wards that  her  husband  had  destroyed  himself,  and  that  she  had 
heard  a  pistol  shot  and  the  ball  roll  along  the  floor,  he  at  the  time 
being  far  away. — Notes  and  Queries. 

■  »■ » — » 

MUMMY  POWDfcR. 
Gentle  reader,  without  being  considered  offensively  personal, 
may  we  take  the  liberty  of  asking  whether  you  ever  have  felt  any 
tendency  towards  cannibalism  ?  There's  no  need  to  lose  your 
temper,  for  we  don't  suppose  you  to  be  a  native  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  interesting  aborigines  of  which,  Sidney  Smith  says, 
always  have  cold  missionary  on  the  sideboard.  But  the  fact  is,  if 
you  haven't  eaten  mummy  yourself,  your  forefathers  have  before 
you,  and  you  know  the  inevitable  result.  In  a  paper  entitled 
"  Concerning  Churchyards  " — a  very  readable  one,  though  literal- 
ly on  a  grave  subject — Fraser  thus  discourseth  : — "  One  of  the 
oddest  things  ever  introduced  into  Materia  Medica  was  the  cele- 
brated 'Mummy  Powder.'  Egyptian  mummies,  being  broken  up 
and  ground  into- dust,  were  held  of  great  value  as  medicine  both 
for  external  and  internal  ajjplication.  Boyle  and  Bacon  unite  in 
commending  its  virtues ;  the  latter,  indeed,  venturing  to  suggest 
that  '  the  mixture  of  balms  that  are  glutinous  '  was  the  foundation 
of  its  power,  though  the  common  belief  held  that  the  virtue  was 
'  more  in  the  Egyptian  than  in  the  spice.'  Even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  mummy  was  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  was  sold  at  a  great  price.     One  Eastern  traveller  brought  to 


SWISS   CENTRAL    RAILWAY. — THE   VIADUCT   NEAR   RUMLINGEN. 


which  the  engineers  had  to  encounter.  The  different  companies 
have  lulopted  the  American  style  of  carriage,  by  which  a  commu- 
nication is  established  from  one  carriage  to  another,  and  in  every 
respect  is  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  studied.  Tlie  view  chosen 
by  the  artist  will  show  some  of  the  beauties  of  this  line,  and  the 
oliaracKjr  of  the  works  which  have  been  executed,  as  well  as  the 
taste  displayed  in  a<lapting  them  to  the  character  of  the  country. 


~*    ^m^-    > 


.  NOW  AND  THKN.  . 

"When  I  left  school,"  says  Louis  IJlanc,  "I  was  scarcely  of  an 
age  tx)  look  for  employment;  still  I  found  rny.wlf  obliged  to  do 
BO,  on  account  of  lumily  c-ircunintuncert,  wjjicli  admitted  of  no  de- 
lay. Among  the  friends  of  my  taniily  was  a  man  of  great  merit, 
who  had  been  vice  president  of  the  legislative  body  durinj;  the  Cent 
Jours,  in  whicli  capacity  he  uttered,  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  of  Waterloo  reached  the  Assembly,  these  memorable  words  : 
'  Du  ixdiiw. '!  Alexsieurf,  ttpris  la  iMlaiUe  de  Ctiiines,  I'ayitalioii  etait 
dans  lioint:  ei  In  trani/uillilk  duns  le  Senut.'  ((/aim  ?  Gentlcnjen, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannes,  agitation  was  in  Rome  and  tranquillity 
in  the  Senate.)  The  gentleman  I  allude  to  was  M.  Flaugergues. 
He  had  not  much  influence  at  that  period,  owing  to  his  liberal 
views  and  independent  character;  but  I  knew  he  was  ac()uainted 
with  M.  le  Due  Decazes,  then  grand  referendary  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  I  applied  to  him.  Of  what  took  place  I  have  preserved 
a  vivid  recollection.  One  fine  morning,  M.  Flaugergues  took  me 
to  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  where  we  were  ushered  into  the 
duke's  bedroom.  Ho  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  reading  the  Cun- 
tliluliuimel.    M.  Flaugergues,  after  the  usual  formalities  of  intro- 


saw  the  figure.  Some  took  notes  of  the  incident;  and  in  the  log- 
book of  the  regiment  (if  a  nautical  phrase  is  admissible  in  matters 
))Urely  military),  may  be  read  the  then  written  statement  of  the 
facts.  News  of  his  death  afterwards  received,  proved  the  hour  of 
his  dissolution  and  appearing  to  have  been  simultaneous. — An  in- 
stance similar  to  this  case,  and  others  I  could  mention,  where 
doubts  had  been  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  denizen  of  a 
higher  sphere  appearing  to  its  beloved  ones  on  earth,  occurred  to 
a  friend  of  my  own,  and  to  the  companion  of  his  early  youth,  who, 
having  obtained  a  cadetship,  went  to  India.  His  story  ran  thus  : 
Several  years  ago,  the  former  was  towards  evening  driving  alone 
across  a  wide,  barren  heath.  Suddenly  by  his  side  in  the  vehicle 
was  seen  the  figure  of  his  playmate.  He  knows  not  why,  but  he 
experienced  neither  surprise  nor  dread.  Happening  to  turn  his 
heati  from  him  to  the  horse,  and  on  looking  again,  the  apparition 
had  vanished  !  And  now  an  indescribable  feeling  of  awe  thrilled 
through  liim ;  and,  remembering  the  conversation  they  had  held 
together  at  iiarting,  he  doubted  not  but  that  his  friend  was  at  that 
moment  dead  ;  and  that  in  his  appearing  to  him,  he  was  come  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  mutual  promise,  in  order  to  remove  all  pre- 
existing doubts.  By  the  next  India  mail  was  received  intelligence 
of  his  death,  showing  the  exact  coincidence  as  to  the  time  of  the 
two  events,  and  bringing  home  at  once  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
the  bereaveil. — More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  called  one 
morning  liefore  daylight  lo  visit  tlie  lale  Mrs.  S.  living  in  Mam- 
head  Colla;;e,  and  found  her  in  a  most  excited  state,  arising  from 
an  impression  on  her  mind,  as  she  stateil  to  me,  that  she  had  seen 
her  old  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  who  lived  near  Totiies,  open  the  end 


the  Turkey  Company  six  hundred  weight  of  mummy  broken  into 
pieces.  Adulteration  came  into  |)lay  in  a  numncr  which  would 
have  gratified  the  Lancet  commission  ;  the  tiews  collecting  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals,  filling  them  with  asphaltnm,  which 
cost  little,  and  then  drying  them  in  the  sun,  when  they  iiecame 
indistinguishable  from  the  genuine  article.  And  the  maladies 
which  mummy  was  held  to  cure  are  set  forth  in  a  list  which  wo 
commend  to  the  notice  of  Professor  Holloway.  It  was  'to  be 
taken  in  decoctions  of  nuijoram,  thyme,  elder-flower,  barley,  roses, 
lentils,  jujubes,  cummin  seed,  caraway,  safi'ron,  civssia,  parsley,  with 
oxymel,  wine,  milk,  butter,  castor,  and  mulberries.'  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who  was  n  good  deal  before  his  age,  did  not  a|)prove  of 
the  use  of  mummy.  He  says  : — '  Were  the  efficacy  ther<;of  more 
clearly  made  out,  we  scarce  conceive  the  use  thereof  allowable  in 
physic — exceeding  the  barbarities  of  Camliyses,  and  turning  old 
heroes  into  unworthy  potions.  Shall  Egypt  lend  out  her  ancients 
unto  chirurgcons  and  apothecaries,  and  Cheops  and  Psanimeticus 
he  weighed  unto  us  for  drugs  ^  Shall  we  eat  of  Chamnes  and 
Amasis  in  eUctnaries  and  pills,  and  be  cured  by  cannibal  mix- 
tures !  Surely  such  diet  is  miserable  vampirism  ;  and  exceeds  in 
horror  the  black  banquet  of  Domiiian,  not  to  be  paralleled  except 
in  those  Arabian  feasts  wherein  ghouls  feed  horribly.'  I  need 
hardly  add  that  the  world  has  come  round  to  the  great  physician's 
way  of  thinking,  and  that  mummy  is  not  included  in  the  |>harina- 
copoeia  of  modern  days." 


Though  love  cannot  dwell  in  a  heart,  friendship  may. 
ship  takes  less  room — it  has  no  wings. — Jtrrold. 


Friend- 
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*#*  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Thb  Flag  or  odr 
Union,  taken  together,  $3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  C.  M. — It  would  be  best  to  study  with  a  first-class  actor. 

W.  C.  D. — We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  work  which  is  specinlly  devoted  to  the 
subject.  There  is  uo  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the  language  referred  to, 
for  the  rea,ion  that  the  pronunciation  is  simple  and  regular.  The  rules  are 
few.  and  when  learned,  can  be  very  readily  applied  to  any  word  in  the 
language. 

pHTLANTHROPOS. — '*  Ouy'fl  Hospital,*'  London,  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
Thomas  Guy,  an  eminent  and  wealthy  bookseller,  who.  after  having  be- 
stowed immense  sums  on  St.  Thomas's,  determined  to  be  the  sole  fotinder 
of  another  hospitdl.  At  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  1721,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  present  building,  and  lived  to  see  it  nearly  completed.  It 
cost  him  £18,793.  in  addition  to  which  he  left,  to  endow  it,  the  Immense 
sum  of  :£219,499.  A  splendid  bequest,  amounting  to  .i200.000,  was  made 
to  this  hospital  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for  one 
hundred  patients;  his  will  was  proved  Sept.  24,  1829. 

Fireman. — The  Philndelphia  fire  department  consists  of  42  engine  companies. 
43  hose  companies,  and  five  hook-and-ladder  companies.  The  number  of 
members  of  the  department  are — active,  3210;  honorary,  3123;  contribut- 
ing, 10.646;  total,  10.879- 

Sdbdrban  — In  the  Christian  church  sponsion  in  baptism  arose  in  the  desire 
cf  a.ssuring  that  the  child  should  be  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  was  first 
ordained  to  be  used,  according  to  some,  by  Pope  Alexander;  according  to 
others,  by  Sextus,  and  others  refer  it  to  Telesphorus.  about  A.  D.,  130.  In 
Catholic  countries  they  have  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  the  baptism  of 
their  bells. 

Invalid. — The  chemical  analysis  of  opium  has  rendered  it  probable  that  its 
activity  as  a  medicine  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  alkaline 
base,  called  morphia^  in  combination  with  an  acid,  which  has  been  termed 
meconir  acid. 

J.  C— The  common  opera-glnss  is  nothing  else  than  the  Galilean  telescope, 
invented  by  Galileo,  in  1609,  which  was  the  first  ever  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  heavens. 

Student. — The  greatest  mental  philosophers  have  failed  to  account  for 
memory. 

Mechanic. — The  Egyptians  were  certainly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass- 
making.     Beads  have  been  found  in  the  mummy-cases. 

C.  B.,  Montague.— 1.  We  cannot  answer  now.  2.  QKt  rtie.='  literally,  "  Who 
lives?"  or,  *'  Who  jjoes  there?'"  is  the  challenge  of  French  sentinels;  heuce. 
to  be  "  on  the  ywt  vi've,"  is  to  be  on  the  alert,  like  a  sentry.  3.  From  the 
palace  of  St.  James. 


THE  YOU^G  PIOIVEER: 

— OR,  THE — 

RED  AND  WHITE   MEN   OF  VIRGINIA. 

A  STORY    OP    THE    EARLY    SETTLERS. 
BT   JAMES   FRANKLIN    FITT8. 

In  the  next  number  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  we  ?hall  commence  a 
tale  with  the  above  title,  abounding  in  incidents  of  frontier  life,  and 
depicting  with  vivid  interest  events  that  transpired  during  those 
pioneer  days  ot  hardship  and  sturdy  battling,  both  with  nature 
and  the  red  men  of  the  forest.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, in  its  earliest  history,  and  the  narrative  finely  blends  the 
truthful  and  romantic  in  its  record  of  the  life-scenes  of  that  period. 


SFLINTERS. 


....   Several  large  sharks  have  been  captured  near  Fulton  Ferry, 
New  York.     Those  in  Wall  Street  are  less  easily  taken. 

....  Blackwood's  Magazine  says  that  men  enjoy  mountains, 
and  women,  waterfalls — but  can't  account  for  the  difference. 

....   A  monument  to  Madame  Sontag  has  been  erected  at 
Marienthal,  near  Dresden,  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklcnberg  Strelitz. 

....   Ships  entirely  built  of  the  best  Honduras  mahogany  are 
the  latest  novelties  in  European  naval  architecture. 

....   The  pope,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  increased 
by  one  third  the  pay  of  his  famous  Swiss  guard. 

....  A  tradesman  in  Nottingham,  England,  has  a  cat  that 
plays  on  the  piano  after  a  fashion  of  her  own. 

....  A  steamship  bound  to  Havana,  lately,  ran  over  and  killed 
a  whale — a  most  extraordinary  adventure. 

....  Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  not   content  with  running  his  American 
mare  in  England,  means  to  ride  her  himself. 

....   It  is  rumored  that  Lord  John  Russell  contemplates  a  visit 
to  this  country.     How  he  would  bo  lionized ! 

....  Professor  Agassiz  lately  declared  at  a  public  dinner,  that 
he  regarded  himself  no  longer  a  European. 

....  Albert  Smith  only  closed  his  illustrated  lecture  on  Mount 
Blanc,  after  he  had  delivered  it  two  thousand  times  I 

The  Duke  ot  Malakoff  lately  accompanied  the  qaeen  of 

England  to  Aldershott,  where  she  reviewed  the  troops. 

....  A  railway  train  in  England  was  lately  struck  by  light- 
ning.    It  must  have  had  a  very  poor  conductor. 

W.  Evory  Bushnell,  the  American  who  married  Catherine 

Hayes,  died  lately  at  Biarritz,  in  France. 

Cotton,  so  compressed  as  to  be  fire-proot  and  water-proof, 

is  said  to  be  a  good  material  for  building  ships. 

There  are  fifteen  hundred  laborers  employed  on  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,  and  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly. 

A  gentleman  in  France  was  lately  cured  of  tetanus,  or 

lock-jaw,  by  repeated  inhalations  of  chloroform. 

....  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  New  York,  will  be  opened  the 
first  week  in  September  with  a  powerful  company. 

....   The  German  Theatre  in  New  York  is  doing  well,  and  so 
is  the  French  company  at  the  Metropolitan  Music  Hall. 

....   It  is  said  that  Fuad  Pacha,  after  the  Paris  conference,  will 
demand  the  evacuation  of  the  island  ofTPerim. 

....  Max  Maretzek  has  leased  the  Tacon  Theatre,  Havana,  for 
next  season  at  $13,000  a  month  ! 

....   In  London,  Madame  Tussand  has  added  to  her  exhibition 
a.  life-sized  wax  figure  of  President  Buchanan. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CUMATE. 

Profound  pliilosoplicrs  have  attributed  to  the  changeable  climate 
of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  the  vast  superiority  which 
the  inhabitants  possess  over  those  of  the  torrid  or  the  polar  re- 
gions. Substantially  all  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
world  is  exhibited  by  the  nations  which  dwell  in  these  regions, — 
as  the  people  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces  in  America.  Their  climate  is  a 
perpetual  conflict  of  the  cold  winds  from  the  polar  regions  and 
the  hot  winds  from  the  equator.  These  winds  are  opposite  in 
character  and  direction,  and  cause  that  changeableness,  that  ex- 
treme variety  of  temperature,  of  dryness  and  moisture,  of  fair 
weather  and  foul,  wliich  diversify  the  climate  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  cold  winds  from  the  north  are  dry,  and  lick  up  the 
moisture  ot  the  earth,  while  the  warm  winds  from  the  south  are 
laden  with  moisture,  which  is  condensed  upon  the  mountains 
and  hill  tops,  and  falls  in  showers  of  rain.  Either  alone  would 
be  a  curse  to  the  land  ;  the  former  by  making  it  dry  and  sterile, 
the  latter  by  drenching  it  with  water  to  the  destruction  of  vegeta- 
tion and  the  detriment  of  human  health.  Blended  together,  or 
acting  alternately,  they  produce  that  wholesome  and  beneficial 
vainety  which  make  for  man  seedtime  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  and  through  all,  a  healthy  temperature. 

These  changes  from  hot  to  cold  and  moist  to  dry,  are  different 
in  the  same  country  in  different  years  ;  and  as  a  general  thing  it 
is  remarked  that  when  there  is  a  dry  summer  or  a  cold  winter  in 
Europe,  there  is  a  wet  summer  or  a  mild  winter  in  America,  and 
the  reverse.  The  same  differences  sometimes  exist  between  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  same  continent.  Thus,  in  the 
years  1816-17,  owing  to  the  moist  south-w^estern  winds  which  had 
prevailed  over  eastern  Europe,  the  degree  of  moisture  was  such 
that  the  harvests  failed  entirely,  and  there  was  general  famine  and 
distress.  But  these  wet  winds  did  not  extend  to  western  Europe, 
and  consequently  the  harvests  of  that  portion  of  the  continent 
were  as  abundant  as  usual,  and  served  to  supply  the  famishing 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  It  was  then  that  the 
immense  grain  fields  of  southern  Russia  were  first  made  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  their  commercial  importance  estab- 
lished as  the  granaries  of  Europe.  It  is  thus  that  the  hand  of  an 
All-wise  Providence  so  orders  the  winds  of  heaven,  as  to  make 
his  intelligent  creatures  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
assistance  and  support,  and  establishes  those  bonds  of  fraternity 
between  them  which  the  mad  ambition  of  wicked  rulers  con- 
stantly seeks  to  sever. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  WATERFALL. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  chain  in  southern  India, 
known  as  the  Western  Gauts,  is  a  most  remarkable  waterfall, 
which  is  probably  the  highest  in  the  known  world.  It  is  located 
on  the  river  Shirawati,  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  in  the  British  province  of  Carvara,  somewhere  about 
the  fourteenth  parallel  of  latitude.  This  section  of  country  is 
visited  by  powerful  and  long-continued  rains  during  the  rainy 
season.  At  this  time  of  the  year  a  vast  body  of  water  fills  the 
river,  and  the  fall  of  the  Shirawati  presents  a  most  magnificent 
appearance,  combining  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  a  degree 
truly  wonderful.  The  water  first  descends  about  three  hundred 
feet  down  a  slope  of  forty-five  degrees,  acquiring  in  its  progress  a 
great  momentum,  and  being  worked  into  a  dazzling  white  foam. 
After  this  preparatory  run,  the  river,  rushing  forward  with  ter- 
rific energy,  takes  a  perpendicular  leap  of  over  eight  hundred  feet 
down  a  dark  abyss  into  a  rocky  ravine,  where  it  is  scattered  into 
spray  and  foam,  to  be  again  united  at  the  bottom,  and  find  its 
meandering  course  to  the  ocean.  The  total  height  of  this  water- 
fall is  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  more  than  one  fifth  of  a 
mile  1  Such  a  sight  as  this  is  worth  a  journey  of  thousands  of 
miles  to  behold,  for  beside  it  all  other  waterfalls  wonld  dwindle 
into  insignificance. 


George  Peabodt. — This  gentleman  gives  princely  entertain- 
ments in  London,  but  caters  particularly  for  his  brave  countrymen 
and  fair  countrj'women.  One  of  his  last  dinners  to  the  Ameri- 
cans was  at  the  famous  Crystal  Palace,  where  he  not  only  spread 
the  most  tempting  viands  before  his  guests,  but  regaled  their  ears 
with  such  music  as  Mario  and  Grisi  furnish. 


<    ^a^    > 


Negro  Phraseoloot. — ^Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the 
language  of  a  "  cuUud  pusson  "  when  he  launches  into  the  dan- 
gerous paths  of  rhetoric.  The  other  day  a  polite  colored  gentle- 
man replied  to  an  invitation  that  "  suckumstances  repugnant  to 
the  acquiesce  would  prevent  the  acceptance  to  the  invite." 

A  queer  Reason. — It  is  said  that  Frazer's  River  Indians  en- 
tertain the  most  deadly  hatred  for  the  Chinese  because  their  eyes 
are  not  located  in  the  right  place.  They  scalp  them  whenever 
they  can  find  them,  the  operation  being  assisted  by  the  long  pig- 
tails of  the  poor  Celestials. 

<    ■mmm'    > 

Free  Bathing. — They  talk  of  establishing  free  baths  in  New 
York  at  several  points,  with  separate  apartments,  for  men,  women 
and  children,  and  teachers  of  the  noble  science  ot  natation.  The 
idea  is  a  noble  one  and  worthy  of  the  imperi.il  city. 


The  right  Place. — In  a  certain  town,  lately,  a  quack's  sign 

was  stolen.     The  inscription  was  "  To  Dr.  Bolus's  apartments." 

The  missing  sign  was  afterwiirds  found  nailed  to  the  gate  of  the 

graveyard. 

1  ^« ^  t 

Slaughter  of  Tkout. — A  string  of  five  hundred  trout  was 

lately  caught  iu  the  brooks  near  Campton,  N.  H. 


FISH  RAISING. 

The  science  of  ichthyology  is  now  brought  to  contribute  its  part 
towards  increasing  the  store  of  food  for  the  use  of  man.  Fish  diet 
has  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  esteemed  nutritious,  wholesome, 
and  available  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  A  study  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  edible  fish  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  supply  by  artificial  culture,  and  successful  experi- 
ments have  proved  the  practicability  of  breeding  fish  as  well  as 
any  other  description  of  food.  In  France  there  is  a  public  estab- 
lishment at  Huningen,  in  the  Province  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  the 
artificial  culture  of  fish ;  and  such  is  its  success  that  the  govern- 
ment is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  able  to  re-stock  all  the  waters  of  the 
kingdom  with  fish.  The  work  of  supplying  the  rivers  and  ponds 
of  the  various  departments  is  now  going  on  with  vigor,  and  thus 
far  the  results  appear  to  be  very  successful.  The  establishment 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  national  board,  and  it  hivs  the  means  of 
offering  to  individuals  facilities  for  fish-raising  to  any  extent.  The 
scheme  is  now  to  be  extended  to  maritime  waters,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  empowered  M.  Coste  to  visit  the  seacoast  fishing-sta- 
tions, in  order  to  gain  all  practicable  information  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  The  results  of  his  investigations  arc  to  bo 
published  in  a  series  of  reports.  The  first  of  these,  in  reference  to 
the  oyster  fishery,  is  already  out,  and  contains  suggestions  for  re- 
plenishing the  coast  of  France  with  these  important  bivalves,  the 
stock  of  which  has  nearly  run  out  there.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  oysters  will  not  grow  in  entirely  salt  water.  They 
need  a  soil  that  is  partly  washed  by  fresh  water,  like  the  flats  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  or  large  bay,  and  will  not  thrive  in  any  other 
'  location.  M.  Coste  proposes  to  re-plant  the  old  beds  on  the  coast, 
and  establish  new  ones  wherever  practicable,  so  as  to  have  a  com- 
plete chain  ot  oyster  beds  around  the  whole  coast.  These  banks 
ho  proposes  to  classify,  so  that  none  of  them  shall  be  visited  of- 
tcncr  than  one  year  in  three ;  and  further,  to  establish  by  law  that 
the  fishing  season  shall  not  commence  until  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, instead  of  September,  as  at  present.  This  regulation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  young  oysters 
by  taking  the  old  ones.  Should  his  plans  prove  successful,  all 
France  will  worship  the  great  oyster-saviour,  for  these  bivalves  are 
a  great  favorite  with  that  people,  and  Louis  Napoleon  will  have  to 
look  out  for  his  laurels. 


COLOR  OF  THE  SEA. 

People  are  finding  out  the  cause  of  everything  now-a-days,  even 
to  the  color  of  the  sea,  which  has  so  often  puzzled  the  reader  as  he 
was  looking  over  a  vessel's  side.  Mr.  Piessi,  of  London,  has  lately 
been  experimenting  upon  the  blue  water  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  green  water  of  other  seas,  with  a  view  to  detect  the  substance 
which  gives  to  these  waters  their  distinctive  color.  His  opinion 
is,  that  the  blue  color  of  the  water  is  due  to  amnioniacal  salts  of 
copper,  and  the  greenness  to  chloride  of  copper,  held  in  solution. 
He  detected  the  copper  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by 
suspending  a  bag  containing  nails  and  scrap  iron,  over  the  side  of 
a  steamer  on  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Nice.  Though  this 
voyage  was  only  of  twelve  days  duration,  there  were  found  upon 
the  surface  of  the  iron  indications  of  copper,  and  after  four  voyages 
with  the  same  bag,  the  quantity  of  copper  deposited  upon  the  iron 
was  so  considerable  as  to  excite  great  surprise.  Heretofore  the  blue 
color  has  been  attributed  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  the  green 
color  to  the  reflected  light  from  the  marine  vegetation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  shoal  waters.  But  this  explanation  has  not  always  proved 
satisfactory ;  for  water  often  appears  green  where  there  is  no  bottom 
but  light  sand.  The  probability  is,  that  the  blue  tinge  is  due  to  cop- 
per, and  that  the  green  is  produced  in  shallow  water  by  the  blend- 
ing of  the  yellow  color  of  the  bottom  with  the  blue  of  the  water ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  will 
produce  green. 


<  *■»  > 


The  Empress  Eugenie. — This  lady  is  as  good  natured  as  the 
is  beautiful.  She  is  constantly  doing  acts  of  kindness.  The 
great  French  actress,  Madame  Dorval,  left  a  boy  ill-provided  for. 
He  went  on  a  visit  to  George  Sand,  who  lives  retired  on  her  es- 
tate in  Berri.  Touched  with  his  destitution  and  evident  talent, 
the  republican  lady  took  a  sheet  of  satin  note  paper  and  wrote  to 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  asking  for  an  appointment  to  some  college 
for  the  youth.     The  empress  immediately  complied. 


Munificent  Charity. — From  the  close  of  1828  to  the  close 
of  1852,  the  late  Amos  Lawrence  gave  away  in  charity  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars — a  vast  fortune.  This  is 
the  record  of  a  truly  good  man.  And  it  may  be  added  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  discriminating  in  his  charities,  and  bestowed  his 
gifts  on  deserving  persons. 

4  »■»  »  . 

The  Motherless. — This  is  the  title  of  a  photograph  by 
Whipple  &  Black,  from  a  celebrated  croyon  drawing  of  two 
orphan  sisters  by  Mr.  Chorles  A.  Barry.  Mr.  Barry's  drawing  is 
full  of  character,  expression  and  grace,  and  stamps  him  as  a  true 
artist. 

A  Quaker's  Warning. — A  staid  Broadbrim  replied  to  a  fel- 
low who  was  abusing  him,  "  Have  a  care,  friend,  or  thee  mayst 
run  thy  countenance  against  my  fist." 


Hospitality. — Hugh  Miller  says:  "Hospitality  flourishes 
whore  the  inn  and  the  lodging-house  cannot  exist,  and  dies  out 
where  they  thrive  and  multiply." 

«  »-»  » 

Slippery  Ways. — It  is  upon  the  smooth  ice  we  slip;  the 
rough  path  is  safest  for  the  feet. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


SDIj£  ^^ad'^  €axntx. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
TO    A    TRUE    FRIEKD. 

BT    K.    B.    AXD8RS0X,   M.    D. 

How  bl<»st  the  tokens  of  thy  heart — 
Such  emblems  pleasuro  bring; 

The  constant  joy  which  they  impnrt, 
Deprive  the  soul  of  stiug. 

Dispellod.  the  clouds  of  sorrow  cast 

No  murky  shadows  o'er 
The  life  so  sweet  by  pleasures  blest — 

0,  who  could  ask  for  more? 

Our  hope  shall  rest  on  thy  sweet  face. 

Where  rays  so  brightly  tend; 
And  all  our  paths  with  pleasure  trace, 

And  loTo  with  beauty  blend. 

Thns,  In  each  other  s  kind  esteem, 

M'ith  pleasure  and  with  joy, 
We  '11  ble'S  what  has  already  been, 

And  future  ills  decoy. 

"With  happy  bliss  may  lifft  glide  on 

Without  one  cloud  to  cast 
A  shadow,  which  shall  fall  upon 

Such  pleasures  as  the  past. 


THE  WESTERN  SUMMER  CLOUD  AT  EVENING. 
RtlU  Twilight,  welcome!     Rest,  how  sweet  art  thou! 
Now  eve  o'erhangs  the  western  cloud's  thick  brow — 
The  far-stretrhed  curtain  of  retiring  light 
With  fiery  treasures  fraught,  that  on  the  sight 
Flash  from  its  bulging  sides  where  darkness  lowers, 
In  fancy's  eye.  a  chain  of  mouldering  towers: 
Or  craggy  coasts  just  rising  into  view. 
Midst  javelins  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. — Bloohfield. 


VIRTUOUS  AGE. 
How  pure 
The  grace,  the  gentleness  of  virtuous  age! 
Though  solemn,  not  aujtere;  though  wisely  dead 
To  passion  and  the  wildering  dreams  of  hope, 
Not  unalive  to  tenderness  and  truth. 
The  good  old  man  is  honored  and  revered. 
And  hreathes  upon  the  young-limbed  race  around 
A  gray  and  venerable  charm  of  years. — Montgomebt. 


DEATH. 
Ah,  it  is  sad  when  one  thus  linked  departs! 
When  Death,  that  mighty  severer  of  true  hearts, 
Sweeps  through  the  halls  so  lately  loud  in  mirth. 
And  leaves  pale  Sorrow  weeping  by  the  hearth ! — Mrs.  Norton. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

Now  that  the  Utah  imbroglio  is  happily  settled,  our  thirty-million  public  is 
craving  for  some  subject  of  general  «xcitcment.  The  presidential  election  is 
two  years  ahead,  Great  Britain  has  behaved  honorably,  the  Indian  troubles 
are  small  aff.iirs— whafs  to  be  done  to  stir  up  the  people?  A  movement  for 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  will  probably  bo  the  next  startling  event.  Sooner  or 
later  that  •'  pearl  of  the  Antilles  '"  must  be  set  in  the  coronal  of  stars,  and  it 

may  be  ours  sooner  than  we  expect.     ''Things  is  workin'  " Mr.  Mac- 

Kensie,  of  Glasgow,  has  begun  a  publishing  enterprise  upon  a  grand  scale, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography."  and  he 
has  enlisted  a  formidable  array  of  contributors,  whose  names  occupy  almost 
two  pages  of  close  print.  Among  them  we  find  most  of  the  authors  at  pres- 
ent known  to  periodical  literature.  All  the  biographies  of  any  length  are 
authenticated  by  the  initials  of  the  writer,  who,  being  thus  personally  re- 
Bponsiblo  to  the  public  for  his  contributions,  will  be  sure  to  exercise  the  more 
care  in  the  collection  of  his  facts.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  England  does 
not  boast  a  good  biographical  dictionary  that  can  compare  with  the  ''  Biogra- 
phic Univcrselle  '■'  of  France.  The  work  abovcnamed  is  therefore  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Hterary  public  of  Great  Britain A  Kentucky  judge,  in 

paflsiug  sentence  upon  a  criminal,  recently,  delivered  himself  in  the  following 
style: — '■Prisoner,  stand  up!  Mr.  Kettles,  this  court  is  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  pas^^ing  sentence  of  the  law  upon  you,  sir!  This  court  has  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Kettles,  but  what  you  were  brought  into  this  scrape  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  Thufiiendsof  this  court  all  ^^nou'j  that  ef  thar  is  any 
Tico  this  court  abhors,  it  is  iutcmperance.  When  this  court  was  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Kettles,  it  was  considerable  inclined  to  drink;  and  the  friend.**  of 
this  court  knows  that  this  court  has  natrrally  a  very  high  temper,  and  if  this 
court  had  not  stopped  short  otT,  and  stopped  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  what  this  court,  sir,  would  have  been  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, or  in  its  grave'/' An  island,  about  five  rods   square,  covered 

with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  floated  down  Lake  Ontjirio,  lately.     The  soil  was 

BufUciently  firm  to  bear  up  a  man,  and  was  inhabited  bj  small  bird*  The 

St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  Democrat  says: — '"On  Sunday  last  we  counted,  in  a 
spac«  of  less  than  twenty  acres,  forty-seven  varietiei  of  wild  flower,  all  indi- 
genous to  Minnesota.'" Only  think  of  it!     I^ast  month  snow  fell  on   the 

top  of  Mount  Washington,  covering  the  ground   to  the  depth  of  two  inches. 

Bathor  a  cool  retreat  for  dog-days The  word  "^Dalles,"'  a  word  which 

occurs  so  frequently  In  the  news  from  Oregon,  ii«  a  name  given  to  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  Columbia  Uiver.  some  fifty  miles  above  the  Cascades,  where 
the  stream  passes  between  immense  walls  of  basaltic  rock,  only  three  hun- 
dred feet  asunder.  The  name,  which  is  pronounced  as  if  written  ilolls^  means 
'•  Hlabs  ;'■  and  was  given,  doubtless,  by  the  early  French  trappers,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  remarkable  massew  of  basalt,  whirh  is  not  dipsimihir  to  flag  .stones 

sot  upon  end,  and  cemented  together The  Boston  I/odgcr,  a  very  clever 

paper,  by  the  way,  tells  a  curious  cat  story  in  this  wise  : — ''  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago  one  of  our  citi/Ajns,  to  oblige  a  friond.  the  captain  of  a  ship  about  to 
eall  fur  the  East  Indies,  gave  him  a  cut  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  vermin 
OD  board  in  proper  subjection.  Pussy,  during  tbe  intervening  time,  voyaged 
to  ('alcutta,  thence  to  Liverpool,  back  to  Bombay,  tliencc  to  Charleston,  S,  C, 
and  finally  back  to  Boston.  A  few  days  aft**r  the  arrival  of  the  Bhip  at  this 
port  the  former  owners  of  the  cat  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  when  in  walked 
tabby,  the  same  as  if  she  had  never  been  away  from  home,  and  after  a  genrml 
review  of  the  premises,  she  came  and  jumped  on  the  knee  of  the  master  of  the 
household,  as  had  been  her  wont  in  old  times.  The  story  is  a  curious  evi- 
dence of  attachment  to  locality  in  the  animal,  and  a  singular  proof  of  its  re- 
tention of  memory *' Do  you  drink  hole  in  America?*'  said  a  cockney. 

*'  Il-iil?  no— we  drink  tUunr/rr  and  lightning; .'"  said  the  Yankee '*  Here,'' 

writes  a  London  friend,  "is  a  good  thing  which  may  amuse  your  readers. 
You  know  there  was  a  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lord.-'  the  other  day 
about  the  title  by  whi^h  Sir  Colin  Campbell  would  be  called  up  to  the  pecrjge. 


and  it  was  said  that  be  could  not  be  Lord  Campbell,  because  there  was  a  Lora 
Campbell  already.  '  Why  not?"  askod  some  one.  I  believe  Mr  Tom  Taylor. 
*'The  new  peer  would  be  Lord  Campbell  Ue/acto,nua  tne  old  one  Lord  Camp- 
bell rft-^Kre.' " The  oldest  postmaster  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  bo 

Gen.  Joseph  Locke,  of  BloomfieUl,  Maine.     He  has  held  the  office  forty-five 

years The  Irish  arc  great  practical  jokers.     During  a  public  meeting  in 

Dublin,  lately,  a  large  group  of  persons  in  front  of  the  platform  wore  sud- 
denly afflicted  with  a  continuous  severe  fit  of  sneezing,  and  it  was  ascertained 

that  some  person  had  ejected  a  shower  of  pungent  snuff  into  the  air A 

tragedy  similar  to  that  of  Ginevra  occurred  in  New  York,  lately.  A  little  boy 
named  George  Pritner  was  missing,  and  diligent  search  was  made  for  him 
without  effect.  Four  days  after  bt.s  body  was  found  in  a  large  chest  on  which 
was  a  spring-lock.  He  had  probably  secreted  himself  in  the  chest  for  some 
purpose,  supposing  be  could  easily  get  out.     But  the  lock  became  fastened 

as   ths  lid  closed,  and  he  was  smothered  to  death Steam  power  has  been 

applied  to  boats  on  the  Eric  Canal The  Russian  journals  for  some  time 

past  have  published  almost  daily  articles  on  England,  on  her  policy  and  in- 
fluence in  the  world.  One  of  them,  the  Russian  Gaeette,  has  an  article  which 
maintains  that  England,  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, has  lost  her  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  nations,  and  is  preparing  her  own 
ruin Mr.  Walford.  a  Cambridge  (Eng.)  student,  has  made  the  first  as- 
cent of  Mount  Blanc  this  year.  He  was  determined,  ho  said,  to  go  higher 
than  Mdlle  d'Angeville,  who  went  up  last  summer,  and  therefore,  when  on 
the  summit,  was  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  guide,  who,  in  like  manner, 

was  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  his  companions It  is  said  that 

the  choice  of  a  wife  by  the  Prince  of  W'ales.  that  future  monarch  of  England, 
it  ho  outlives  his  mother,  is  limited  to  seven  royal  princesses.  Princess  Al- 
exandra of  Denmark   is   considered   the   most  suitable   match  of  the  seven. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  comes  of  age,  in  1862.  she  will  be  18 A  girl 

in  Trenton,  N.  J  ,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  the  other  day  by  jumping 
into  a  water  pond  because   she  had  been  forsaken  at  a   picnic  by  one  from 

whom  she  expected  better  treatment It  is  said  that  there  will  be  but 

few  peaches  in  Western  New  York,  this  year We  read  a  good  story  of 

Pope  Clement  XIV.,  the  other  day.  A  lady  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  indiscretion  of  his  secretaries.     ''No,  madam,"  he  replied,   "and  yet  I 

have  three,'-  showing  the  three  fingers  he  used  in  writing Gold  has  been 

found  in  the  Kennebec  River  at  Skowhcgan,  Maine The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  excessively  mean.  The  Marquis  de  Breille  says  he  was  sent  to 
him  one  evening  by  Prince  Eugene.  •*  He  had  gone  to  bed,"  says  the  mar- 
quis, "and  they  waked  him.  I  was  given  a  seat  near  his  bed.  and  the  ser- 
vant placed  two  candles  on  the  night-table  and  retired.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  interview,  which  promised  to  be  a  long  one.  the  duke,  while  listening  to 
me,  clapped  an  extinguisher  on  one  of  the  candles,  and  continued  to  pay 
attention  to  what  I  was  saying." A  gentleman  who  had  a  very  blunder- 
ing servant,  put  down  in  writing  everything  he  wished  him  to  do.  Going  to 
the  country  one  day,  the  master  fell  into  a  ditch.  He  called  the  lad,  who, 
instead  of  hastening  to  his  assistance,  exclaimed,  "  Stop,  let  me  see  if  it's 
down  in  my  memorandum  book."     Great  presence  of  mind  that — wasn't 

it?" The  English  make  some  queer  bets.     In  1811;  Mr.  John  Coxeter 

wagered  a  hundred  guineas  that  he  would  have  a  coat  made  in  the  course  of 
a  certain  day  out  of  cloth,  the  wool  of  which  should  be  cut  the  same  morn- 
ing. On  the  25th  of  June,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  sheep  were 
brought  before  the  person  who  had  taken  the  bet,  and  were  immediately 
sheared.  The  wool  was  washed,  carded  and  spun,  and  instantly  put  on  the 
loom,  woven  and  pressed.  The  tailors  then  took  the  cloth  in  hand,  and  at  6 
o'clock  20  minutes,  P.  M..  Mr.  Coxeter  appeared  in  his  coat  before  an  assembly 

of  five  tliousand  persons,  who  received  him  with  great  applause The 

privileged  wag  of  the  court  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  chosen  king  of  Poland  in  1712,  was  old  General  Kyan,  his  aide-de-camp 
and  familiar  friend.  One  day.  when  ho  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  king's 
table,  ho  asked  permission  to  take  the  monarch's  seat  for  a  moment,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  throne,  and  covering  himself  with  the  royal  chapeau,  he 
addressed  a  discourse  to  the  monarch  as  if  he  had  been  General  Kyan.  After 
having  warmly  praised  his  merit,  he  ended  by  granting  him  the  post  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Kcenigstein.  The  king  thought  it  such  an  excellent  joke,  that  he 
had  the  commission  filled  out  for  Kyan  immediately,  and  the  general  held  the 

post  for  some  years,  dying  at  last  at  the  age  of  eighty A  plain-spoken 

anonymous  writer  says;— '' A  husband-hunter  is  the  most  detestable  of  all 
young  ladies.  She  is  full  of  starch  and  puckers,  she  puts  on  so  many  false 
airs,  and  she  is  so  nice,  that  she  appears  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  every  decent 
person.  She  may  generally  be  found  at  church  or  meeting,  coming  in,  of 
course,  about  the  last  one.  always  at  social  parties,  and  invariably  takes  a 
front  seat  at  concerts.  She  tries  to  be  the  belle  of  the  place,  and  thinks  she 
is.  Poor  girl,  jou  are  fitting  yourself  for  an  old  maid,  just  as  sure  as  the 
Sabbath  comes  on  Sunday  I  Men  will  flirt  with  you  and  Hatter  you,  simply  be- 
cause they  love  to  do  it;  but  they  have  no  more  idea  of  making  you  a  wife,  than 
they  have  of  committing  suicide." There  is  a  man  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  New  Bedford  as  a  prisoner,  who  is  eighty-six  years  of  age.  There  is 
also  a  woman  in  like  condition,  who  has  lived  out  the  allotted  years  of  life — 
threescore  and  ten.  Offence— selling  liquors  contrary  to  law At  New- 
port, recently,  a  sailor  belonging  to  a  brig  lying  at  that  port,  climbed  to  the 
main  truck- an  clovatiou  of  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  deck — and  seat- 
ing himself  thercou,  with  no  support  whatever,  save  that  on  which  be  was 
sitting,  proceeded  very  coolly  to  slap  his  hands  and  exercise  himself  in  vari- 
ous ways;  he  then  chatiged  his  position,  and  with  his  stomach  resting  upon 
the  truck,  threw  out  his  arms  and  legs  in  imitation  of  the  act  of  swimming. 
Considering  the  height  at  which  this  was  done,  and  thut  the  diameter  of  the 
truck  does  not  exceed  six  inches,  there  aro  few,  especially  among  landsmen, 

who  would  care  to  imitate  it The  origin  of  the  pugilistic  phrase   Mam  " 

is  discovered  in  the  following  passage  from  Scott's  •'  Pcvcril  of  the  Peak." 
chapter  42d : — "  In  short,  the  tumult  thickened,  and  the  word  began  to  pasa 
among  the  more  desperate,  '  Lntnb  them,  ladt ;  lamb  them!'  a  cant  phrase  of 
the  time,  derived  from  the  fate  of  Dr   Lambe,  an  astrologer  and  quack,  who 

was  knocked  on    the  head  by  a  rabble  in  Charles  the  Fir.sfs  time.'' The 

Brussels  Independence  says  : — "  Three  Englishmen,  having  crossed  from  Eng- 
land to  Holland  in  a  small  boat,  arrived  at  Arnhcim  on  the  29th  of  June.  On 
landing  they  hoisted  the  boat  upon  their  shoulders,  and  carried  it  with  them 
to  their  hotel,  and  the  following  morning  carried  it  back  to  the  lUiine  in  the 

jame  manner,  and  loft  for  Germany." The  London  Illustrated  News 

gaja  : ■■  AH  Europe  is  rotten,  and  France  is  its  rottenest  portion.     Whether 

Franco  is  ever  again  to  be  sound  is  for  time  to  det<?rmine." A  paragraph 

is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  respecting  Professor  Morse,  which  says:- 
*•  The  professor  has  already  received  the  first  instjilmcnt  of  the  5580,000  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  European  governments  for  liis  telegraphic  invention, 
and  was  required  by  ours  to  pay  a  duty  upon  the  gold  in  which  it  was  paid." 
In  the  first  place,  Professor -Morse  hasn't  received  any  money  ,  and  in  the 

aetoiid  place,  imported  specie  pays  no  duty The    tobacco  plant  iu  the 

Conuccticut  valley  looks  remarkably  well.  The  Hartford  Time*  says:- "A 
very  large  crop  has  been  planted,  and  it  looks  now  a»  if  double  the  amount 
would  be  rained  this  year  that  there  was  Inct,  although  the  quality  may  not 

be  ai  good."' The  best  way  to  strengthen  a  good  resolution  is  to  act  as 

you  resolve.  If  you  resolve  to  repair  an  old  fence,  it  strengthens  the  resolu- 
tion, and  the  fence,  too,  to  commence  at  once The  Detroit  Boardof  Edu- 
cation—who  must  be  a  littlo  waggishly  inclined- have  adopted  as  a  device  for 
the  seal  of  that  body,  a  handsome  young  schoolmistress,  with  a  thriving 
younkcr  across  her  lap.  The  left  bund  is  uplifted,  having  a  stout,  leather 
strap,  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  younker  aforesaid,  whose  mouth  is 
wide  open,  from  which  issues   the  motto  of  the  seal— "Strike,  but  hear 

mel" Over  four  thousand  dogs  were  killed  iu  New  Y'ork  city  during   the 

mouths  of  June  and  July  last.'= 
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Matters  in  General. 

The  war  in  India  continues  to  rago  still,  the  insurgents  carrying  on  a  fierce 
guerilla  warfare ;  they  use  their  fire-arms  with  remarkable  skill.  The  Brltisli 
government  seems  to  be  aware  that  they  must  put  forth  Herculean  efforts 
during  the  cold  season.  The  hot  weather  has  filled  the  hospitnU  with  British 
soldiers. — The  quarrel  with  China  will  most  likely  be  soon  brought  to  a  close. 
In  the  Chinese  waters,  as  in  the  Crimea,  the  French  have  shown  their  supe- 
riority over  the  British  in  activity  and  energy. — As  it  requires  still  ^£220.000 
sterling  to  fit  the  Ijevlathan  for  sea,  it  will  probably  be  a  long  while  before 
we  shall  see  her  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  British  government  have 
poffitively  refused  to  advance  any  fund.i  for  her  completion. — Madame  Cham- 
pagueux,  the  only  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Iloland,  has  just  died 
in  Paris,  aged  77. — The  Sultan  has  been  seriously  ill. — The  Moniteur  ridicules 
the  idea  of  a  French  invasion  of  England. — Harvesting  is  going  on  actively  in 
F'rance,  and  a  heavy  fall  in  breadstuffs  is  anticipated. — An  ineffectual  attempt 
has  been  made  to  rout  the  Chinese  near  Canton. — The  accounts  from  the  silk 
crop  in  the  south  of  France  continued  favorable,  and  the  yield  shows  an  im- 
provement upon  last  year's. — Trade  throughout  France  continues  to  improve. 
Large  orders  for  tissues  have  been  received  from  the  United  States,  by  the 
wholesale  houses  iu  Paris,  who  have  scarcely  bought  anything  for  six  months. 

Prince  Demidoff. 

This  Uussian  nobleman,  noted  for  his  wealth  and  brutality,  and  his  being 
the  divorced  husband  of  the  Bonapartist  princess,  Matilde,  died  a  few  weeks 
since.  Feeling  himself  getting  worse  on  his  arrival  at  Baden,  where  he  died, 
he  immediately  sent  for  all  the  moat  famous  physicians  in  the  country.  They 
arrived  from  every  town,  eager  to  be  iu  at  the  death  of  such  a  noble  head  of 
game  as  Prince  Demidoff.  They  were  twelve  in  number.  He  saw  them  all 
one  by  one,  and  compelled  them  each  and  all  to  write  their  opinion  of  bis 
ca.He.  No  two  opinions  agreed  on  any  one  point  1  Then  he  insisted  on  a  gen- 
eral consultation  being  held,  at  which  he.  being  present,  followed  the  discus- 
sion with  the  written  opinions  in  his  hand,  and  enjoyed  to  his  heart's  content 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  mocking  the  discomfiture  and  wounded  self-love  of 
them  all. 

Flying  Machine. 

Napoltron  III.  has  just  made  a  present  of  five  thousand  francs  to  a  prirate 
in  the  line,  who  asserts  that  he  has  discovered  a  solution  for  the  great  problem 
in  aeronautics — the  art  of  flying.  He  has  invented  a  kind  of  air-ship,  con- 
sisting of  a  platform  of  silk  stretched  over  whalebone,  to  be  propelled  by  two 
gigantic  wings  of  the  same  material,  placed  on  each  side.  The  aerial  navi- 
gator is  to  be  suspended  at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  platform, 
while  hiE  feet  rest  on  pedals,  by  means  of  which  the  wings  are  set  in  motion, 
while  his  arms  rest  on  a  lever,  which  imparts  to  the  platform  the  direction  be 
chooses  to  give  it.  Only  a  model  of  this  machine  has  yet  been  constructed, 
and  it  appears  to  work  well.  Thanks  to  the  emperor's  munificence,  it  is  now 
about  to  be  constructed  on  a  large  scale. 

A  Good  Ketort. 

A  French  officer  lately  said  to  an  Englishman,  in  Paris,  "It's  all  settled; 
we  shall  invade  you  yet — the  very  spot  for  landing  is  decided  upon.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  Frenchmen  upon  the  sandhills  of  Norfolk  would  do  some 
geod."—'*  Not  so  much  as  they  would  do  if  a  little  fatter."  replied  the  Eng- 
lishman, drily.  ''What  do  you  mean?*'  returned  the  Frenchman,  rather 
puzzled.  •' Why.  that  the  spot  you  mention,  being  the  most  barren  iu  the 
whole  country,  requires  more  manuring  than  a  hundred  thousand  skinny 
French  carcasses  could  afford,"  said  the  Englishman,  turning  coolly  on  his 
heel,  to  the  amusement  of  most  of  the  company  pr«sent. 

English  Philanthropy. 

All  England's  philanthropy  revolves  on  the  point  of  a  piece  of  Sheffield  cut- 
lery, her  disinterestedness  is  purely  mercantile,  her  abuse  of  others  is  but  a 
blind.  Her  principal  object  in  maintaining  a  large  armed  force  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  is  the  interest  of  her  commerce;  the  increased  force  in  the  Cuban 
waters  had  the  same  object  in  view.  By  inspecting  the  ships  of  other  nations, 
she  may  now  and  then  detect  a  slaver,  it  is  true;  but  by  these  visits  she  de- 
tects something  of  far  greater  importauce  to  her— the  nature  of  the  commerce 
her  rivals  are  carrying  on. 

Attempted  Assassination. 

There  is  no  question  now  but  that  a  serious  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis 
Napoleon  was  made  at  Plombiers.  Some  say  that  it  was  a  new  outbreak  of 
the  Italian  vengeance  of  the  Carbonari,  but  public  opinion  declares  this  last 
attempt  to  be  traced  to  one  of  ihM  dttc nut.  politique s  just  emancipated  from 
Cayenne,  on  whom  the  dangerous  climate,  and  the  hardships  he  had  under- 
gone, have  produced  the  insanity  which  has  taken  the  idee  Jhce  of  the  indis- 
pensable destruction  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all. 

Switzerland. 

A  musical  convention  on  a  monster  scale — such  being  a  biennial  custom  in 
Switzerland- is  now  about  to  come  off  at  Zurich.  Ten  thousand  musicians, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  are  this  time  to  swell  the  choral  anthem,  and  deepen 
the  rich  diapason.  A  banquet,  where  12.000  Switzers  and  their  guests  are  to 
fraternize  under  the  canopy  of  the  Helvetic  sky,  is  part  of  the  announced 
performance. 

A  French  Crew  murdered. 

The  Prcsse  announces  that  the  crew  of  a  French  ship,  Marie  Caroline,  have 
been  murdered,  and  the  ship  burnt,  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  It  appears 
that  she  came  to  the  island  to  tako  free  laborers  for  the  French  colonies, 
which  one  of  the  Madagascar  chiefs  promised  to  supply.  When  the  captain 
came  on  shore  to  receive  them,  he  was  treacherously  murdered. 

An  Old  Actor  gone. 

George  Bartley— a  celebrated  actor  of  old  times,  who  played  Ths  Count,  in 
the  original  cast  of  "  The  Honeymoon,"  and  was  at  that  time  stock  prologue 
and  epilogue  speaker  at  X^rury  Lane— died  in  London  on  the  22d  of  July. 
IU'  married  Miss  Smith,  the  succeBSor  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  but  she  and  their 
children  all  died  before  him. 

The  Panic  in  France. 

The  extent  of  the  pressure  during  the  commercial  crisis  of  the  lost  year  in 
France  ai^pears  from  au  olflcial  paper,  which  states  that  tlie  commercial  fail- 
ures declared  between  July  1,  1857,  and  June  30,  185S,  amounted  to  1015, 
whilst  in  the  preceding  twelve  months  they  amounted  to  only  700. 

A  Mammoth  Bose-Tree. 

There  is  now  growing  at  Clayton  Green  a  roce-trce,  the  st^'m  of  which 
measures  Gl  feet.  The  tree  covers  830  square  feet  of  wall,  and  has  23,000 
roses  upon  it,  .^ays  the  Presl-on  ^England)  Chronicle. 

English  Justice. 

John  Smith,  who  was  convicted  at  York,  England,  of  throwiug  vitriol,  at 
Hull,  uimu  Jane  Elizabeth  Turner  Bobinson,  has  been  sentenced  to  fifteen 
yuars  penal  servitude. 

American  Aloe.  ^ 

During  the  great  heat  in  July,  an  American  aloe  in  the  Royal  Ilotanic  Gar- 
dens, London,  shot  up,  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  height  of  ten  iuchee. 

A  Eich  Man  dead. 

John  Gordon,  of  Cluny,  the  richest  comnmin-r  in  the  northern  part  of 
Great  Britain,  died  a  few  weeks  siuce. 
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Rasilt  Dosb. — There  is  not  a  rilUffe  or  town  in  the  country  so  Fmall,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  bo  easily  obtained  for  "Ballou'e 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  $1  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 

iStJitorial  Melange. 

They  have  a  new  mode  of  electioneering  in  Cnnndn.  The 
I/onilon  Ficc  Press  has  adopted  the  novel  exi)cdicnt  of  publishing 
the  blimps  of  the  respective  candidates  phrenologically  classified, 

and  with  their  respective  values  more  minutely  given. The 

Portland  Mining  Company  are  about  to  commence  operations  in 
a  freestone  qnarry  in  Perry,  specimens  of  which  have  been  exam- 
ined by  competent  judges,  and  by  them  said  to  be  of  an  excellent 

qnality. Private  advices  direct  from  Madrid,  received  in  this 

city,  state  that  the  new  O'Donncl  ministry  would  not  for  the  pres- 
ent make  any  alteration  in  the  command  of  Cuba. The  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Inland  Daily  Times  says  that  Mr.  Isaac  Bear,  of 
AVarwick  township,  in  that  county,  and  one  Garber,  drank  seven 
gallons  of  whiskey,  in  thirteen  days,  when  Bear  died  of  mania-a- 

potu,  leaving  Garber  master  of   the  field. The  shortest  charge 

crer  given  to  a  jury  was  as  follows  : — "  Gentlemen,  the  weather  is 
extremely  hot,  and  you  are  well  acquainted  with  what  is  your 
duty.  I  have  no  doubt  but  yon  will  practise  it." At  Thorn- 
ton Goro,  N.  IL,  recently,  John  Morrill,  about  18  years  of  ago, 
son  of  Peter  Merrill,  during  a  halt  while  searching  for  a  bear, 
stood  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  pointing  towards  his  head,  and 
accidentally  hitting  the  hammer  with  his  foot,  tjie  weapon  was 
discharged,  and  the  contents  went  through  his  head,  killing  him 
instantly. A  writer,  dating  from  Lucknow,  says  : — "  Yester- 
day (April  27),  in  a  small  corner,  was  discovered  a  dirty  box 
after  an  hour's  digging,  and  when  opened,  behold  a  collection  of 
rubies,  diamonds,  pearls,  etc.,   of  the  value  of  100,000  rupees. 

The  soil  of  Lucknow  is  a  mint  of  money." r  Electricity  is 

about  to  bo  applied  to  music.  A  performer  seated  before  a  piano, 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  London,  Moscow,  or  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  will  play  a  morceau,  every  note  of  which,  by  means  of  the 
electric  wire,  will  bo  repeated  by  another  instrument  in  one  of  the 
concert-rooms  in  Paris.  Thus  Thalberg  will  bo  enabled,  without 
leaving  London,  to  give  a  concert  by  telegraph  two  thousand 

miles  off. A  large  and  valuable  deposit  of  plumbago,  or  black 

lead,  has  been  discovered  in  Buzzel  Mountain,  in  the  town  of 
Newry,  Oxford  county,  Maine.  Several  tons  have  already  been 
mined  and  found  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  This  article  is 
used  in  largo  quantities  for  pencils,  for  burnishing  cast  iron,  and 
for  diminishing  friction  in  the  machinery  of  railroads,  steamboats, 

etc. The  Bombay  Telegraph  speaks  of  considerable  alarm 

existing  at  Bombay  on  account  of  several  mysterious  deaths  by 
poisoning,  and  mentions  that  this  species  of  catastrophe  is  alarm- 
ingly on  the  increase. A  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Wooder, 

of  Mount  Ilawley,  111.,  eight  years  of  ago,  died  of  hydrophobia, 
lately ;  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  cat.  Three  hours  before  her  death 
she  said  she  had  been  visited  by  the  spirit  of  her  deceased  sister, 
who  told  her  that  certain  remedies  would  relieve  her  and  make  her 
death  easy.  The  articles  were  procured  and  administered,  and 
there  was  no  return  of  the  spasms,  but  the  child  continued  con- 
scious and  free  from  pain,  and  died  quietly. Dr.  Valentino 

Mott,  the  eminent  American  surgeon,  received  by  a  late  steamer 
his  diploma  as  Honorable  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Mcdico-Chirnrgi- 
cal  Society  of  Edinburgh — an  honor  which,  we  believe,  has  been 
coaferrod  upon  no  other  of  oar  countrymen. 


A  Femalb  Jack  Suepard. — Maria  Keys,  alias  Faulkner,  the 
"  Queen  of  the  River  Pirates,"  has  lately  been  arrested  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  She  had  about  twenty  men  under  her  orders.  Fre- 
quently she  headed  the  banditti  in  person,  dressing  herself  up  in 
men's  clothes.  She  had  an  extensive  wardrobe,  and  could  appear 
in  any  character  that  she  deemed  necessary  for  tlie  successful  con- 
summation of  her  plans.  She  has  been  known  to  rig  herself  up 
in  the  character  of  a  sailor,  a  canal-boatman,  a  verdant  young 
man  from  the  country,  an  old  gray-haired  and  decrepid  man,  etc. 
All  alone  she  has  "cracked"  many  a  warehouse  along  the  docks 
in  the  night. 


A  Household  Rkmedv.— Sick  headaclio,  debility  and  indi- 
gestion are  easily  cured  by  the  use  of  the  "  Oxygenated  Bitters," 
a  remedy  that  should  be  in  every  family  in  tlio  United  States. 
The  effect  of  these  Bitters  is  almost  instantaneous,  effectually  and 
permanently  relieving  the  patient.  Containing  no  spirituous 
liquor,  they  are  suited  to  all  classes,  ages  and  sexes,  and  form  a 
pleasant  tonic,  improving  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  stomach.  It 
is  a  medicine  discovered  by  a  regular  physician  after  years  of 
practice,  and  has  been  most  thoroughly  tested  for  nciirly  a  score 
of  years. 

A  SMART  Si'EECir.— Under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  de 
Fleury,  rewards  were  granted  to  an  entire  regiment,  excepting  the 
Chevalier  do  Ferigoui-e,  who  was  passed  over.  One  dav,  when 
this  officer  was  attending  the  cardinal's  reception,  he  said:  "I 
know  not,  my  lord,  by  what  fatality  I  chanced  to  be  under  the 
umbrella  when  your  eminence  was  raining  favors  on  the  whole 
regiment."  This  smart  speech  secured  him  the  reward  he  sought 
of  the  minister. 


Not  Insane. — Lady  Bulwcr  has  been  liberated  from  an  insane 
asylum  in  England,  and  pronounced  rational.  We  are  sorry  for 
it — the  only  excuse  for  her  disgusting  conduct  was  mental  aberra- 
tion. 


SlgaagisiDe  (Bntljerinp. 

Less  than  an  acre  of  land  in  St.  Paul,  that  was  purchased  in 
1848  at  $1,2.'),  was  recently  sold  for  S10,000. 

Mayor  Tieman  has  commenced  a  vigorous  crusade  against  the 
ticket  swindlers,  runners,  aud  disorderly  hackmen  in  New  York. 

The  British  soldiers  found  at  Delhi  an  idol  with  large  diamond 
eyes.  That  idol  was  unlike  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father.  It  had 
speculation  in  its  eyes. 

Cincinnati  is  now  the  largest  horse-market  in  the  United  States, 
and  during  one  week  lately,  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
horses  were  sold  at  the  various  stables. 

The  licensed  hackmen  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  deter- 
mined to  take  some  measures  to  ensure  greater  respect  for  their 
calling,  and  security  for  the  public  against  imposition. 

A  foolish  girl  of  twenty  married  one  of  the  Sionx  chiefs  recent- 
ly, at  Wastiington.  When  she  readied  his  princely  wigwam,  she 
found  it  a  mud  hovel,  occupied  by  two  other  wives  ! 

"  Will  saltpetre  explode  ?"  received  another  practical  settle- 
ment in  the  late  burning  of  a  warehouse  on  London  Dock.  Quan- 
tities of  saltpetre  caused  five  explosions,  three  of  which  are  re- 
ported as  "  tremendous,"  and  with  "  appalling  effect." 

The  New  York  canal  commissioners,  to  facilitate  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  also  the  passage  of  boats  fully  loaded,  have  directed  all 
the  bridges  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  be  raised  without  delay  at  least 
twelve  feet  above  the  water  line. 

The  introduction  of  a  mclodcon  in  the  Front  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  some  twelve  persons,  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  in- 
strumental music  in  church. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  upward  of  fifty  colleges  have  been 
fonndcd.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  a  hundred  and 
twenty-four  colleges  and  universities,  with  an  aggregate  number 
of  fourteen  thousand  students. 

The  New  York  fire  commissioners  have  resolved  that  all  per- 
sons running  with  an  engine  shall  wear  a  badge  of  membership, 
and  all  others  taking  hold  of  the  rope  shall  be  arrested  and  hand- 
ed over  to  the  police  authorities. 

Five  young  women  of  a  company  of  fourteen,  who  sacked  a 
groggery  in  Bristol,  Ohio,  last  June,  were  tried  by  three  justices 
for  riot,  and  acquitted,  the  court  deciding  that  the  groggery  was  a 
nuisance,  and  the  girls  had  a  right  to  abate  it. 

On  the  farm  of  Hon.  John  G.  Davis,  near  Montezuma,  Indiana, 
two  large  springs  recently  burst  forth  from  the  earth,  and  con- 
tinued to  throw  off  such  volumes  of  water  that  large  fields  in  the 
neighborhood  have  been  covered  with  standing  pools  and  ponds. 

Nearly  all  the  suicides  in  this  countiy  are  by  foreigners.  Yan- 
kees rarely,  if  ever,  make  way  with  themselves  ;  for  nearly  every 
one  thinks  ho  has  a  chance  of  becoming  president,  and  at  any 
r.ite  his  curiosity  prompts  him  to  live  on,  just  to  see  what  be  will 
come  to. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Webb  of  Stamford,  Ct.,  who  sailed  to  Eng- 
land in  the  little  yacht  Ch.arter  Oak,  with  only  one  man  as  an  as- 
sistant, is  now  building  another  yaclit,  to  be  called  the  Christopher 
Columbus,  with  which  he  will  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  touching 
at  Southampton  and  Copenhagen. 

The  plague,  after  an  intermission  of  twenty  years,  has  reap- 
peared in  a  district  of  tho  Paslialic  of  Tripoli,  named  Bengaji, 
and  at  last  accounts  was  continuing  to  mukt  ravages  as  an  epi- 
demic. There  was  a  rumor  that  ii  had  already  reached  Constan- 
tinople, but  for  this  there  was  no  foundation. 

The  Cairo  Times  describes  the  cutting  off  of  a  drunken  man's 

leg  by  his  wife  and  child.     Tho   victim,  instead  of  bleeding  to 

.death,  crawled  half  a  mile  and  had  his  leg  sewed  on  again  at  a 

saddler's.     It  is  but  justice  to  the  woman  to  say  that  the  limb 

was  a  wooden  one. 

A  huge  boa  constrictor,  which  was  kept  as  a  show  at  a  tavern 
in  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  escaped  recently,  and  working  its 
way  into  a  yard  in  the  neighborhood,  it  mounted  a  tree,  and  bid 
dehance  to  those  who  proposed  to  capture  it.  At  last  accounts 
his  suakeship  was  still  entrenched  among  the  branches  of  the 
tree. 

Since  18.50,  the  time  occupied  by  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  is  shortened  by  two  days.  Tho 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  by  tho  steamships  wiiich  perform  the 
voyages  so  shortened  is  twice  that  which  was  required  by  the 
steamers  which  ran  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  previous 
to  1850. 

I\Ir.  Edward  Rico  was  killed  in  Canton,  Mass.,  by  the  bursting 
of  a  grindstone  in  Reed's  machine  shop.  The  person  who  first 
went  to  inform  his  «ife  of  her  bereavement  was  met  by  her  at  tho 
threshold  of  her  door  with  the  remark  that  he  need  not  s.ay  a 
word,  as  she  know  what  had  hsippened,  having  dreamed  it  all  on 
tho  night  before. 

Despatches  from  St.  Petersburgh  state  that  the  Czar  Alexander 
hiis  not  only  withdrawn  the  decree  prohibiting  Bible  societies,  but 
has  actually  given  them  a  subscription  of  twenty-five  thousand 
roubles.  Another  decree  permits  tiie  Polish  language  to  bo  used 
in  the  schools  of  Lithuania,  which  had  been  forbidden  by  tho  Em- 
peror Nicholas. 

A  beef  panic  prevails  in  and  about  Savannah,  Ga.  Many  of 
the  cattle  there  it  seems  are  diseased,  and  this  has  had  an  effect  to 
produce  a  general  susiiicion  among  the  consumers  of  beef,  wiiich 
is  not  only  working  harm  to  those  who  supply  the  market,  but  to 
the  people  at  large.  Good  beef  is  said  to  be  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket, the  apprehensions  of  the  people  preventing  them  from  buy- 
ing it. 

A  family  named  vStcarns,  residing  in  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  were  re- 
cently arrested  for  cruel  treatment  of  a  young  girl  who  was  bound 
to  them.  Mrs.  Stearns,  besides  ordering  her  husband  and  son  to 
administer  sundry  severe  whippings,  had  at  one  time  tied  the 
girl's  hands  behind  her,  and  then,  with  a  shoemaker's  awl,  pinned 
lier  up  to  the  door  by  the  car!  For  this  fiendish  couduct  tlio 
wretch  was  fined  the  sum  of  one  dollar ! 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  a  warrant  has  been  set  on 
foot  in  that  city  having  for  its  jiurpose  the  colonization  of  the  nu- 
merous bodies  of  spiruualisis,  socialists  and  free-lovers  on  some 
of  the  isl.iiids  ill  the  South  I'acific  Ocean.  Meetings  to  promote 
this  object  liavo  been  held  on  several  Suudavs  in  a  grove  in  New 
Jersey.  A  man  named  Tyler,  formerly  a  ilelhodist  clergyman, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  att'air. 

A  gre.1t  tubular  iron  bridge  is  now  being  constructed  at  New- 
castle, England,  and  will  be  completed  in  aliout  two  years,  for  the 
Egyptian  railroad,  which  crosses  the  Nile  about  midway  between 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The  river  there  is  eleven  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  a  steam  ferry-boat  is  now  employed  to  do  the  business. 
It  does  not  suit  the  go  ahead  spirit  of  the  pasha.  He  was  once 
detained  for  four  hours  in  crossing,  by  an  accident  to  tho  boat, 
and  he  then  gave  Robert  btephcnsou  orders  to  build  this  bridge. 


^antjg  of  Soltr. 


....  If  you  would  be  known  and  not  know,  vegetate  in  a  vil- 
lage ;  if  you  would  know  and  not  bo  known,  live  in  a  city. — 
lywun. 

....  A  Christianity  which  will  not  holp^  those  who  are  strug- 
gling from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  society  needs  another  Christ 
to  die  for  it. — Bre.cher. 

....  It  is  our  relation  to  circumstances  that  determines  their 
influence  upon  us.  The  same  wind  that  carries  one  vessel  into 
port  may  blow  another  off  shore. — Bovee. 

Of  governments,  that  of  the  mob  is  the  most  sanguinary, 
that  of  soldiers  the  most  expensive,  and  that  of  civilians  tho 
most  vexatious. — C'ulton. 

....  Vanity  will  sometimes  make  a  very  indifferent  a  very 
good  friend,  moving  him  to  kindness  to  another  from  a  desire  of 
obtaining  his  esteem. — Bovee. 

....  The  gamester,  if  he  die  a  martyr  to  his  profession,  is 
doubly  ruined.  He  adds  his  soul  to  every  other  loss,  and  by  tho 
act  of  suicide  renounces  earth  to  forfeit  heaven. —  Cohort. 

...  The  three  events  whie.i  cause  us  to  think  most  seriously, 
and  to  feel  most  profoundly,  and  which  make  the  most  decided 
impression  upon  the  character,  are  thwarted  ambition,  unsuccess- 
ful love,  and  the  approach  of  death. — Bovee. 

....  Our  children  that  die  young  are  like  those  spring  bnlbg 
■which  have  their  flowers  prepared  beforehand  and  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  break  ground,  and  blossom,  and  pass  away.  Thank 
(lOd  for  spring  flowers  among  men,  as  well  as  among  the  grasses 
of  tho  field. — Beecher. 

....  Those  who  visit  foreign  nations,  but  who  associate  only 
■with  their  own  countrymen,  change  their  climate  but  not  their  cus- 
toms, they  see  new  meridians,  but  the  same  men,  and  with  heads 
as  eni])ty  as  their  pockets,  return  home,  with  travelled  bodies  but 
untravcUcd  minds. — Imcotx. 

....  It  is  not  work  that  kills  men,  it  is  worr)'.  Work  is  healthy, 
you  can  hardly  put  more  upon  a  man  than  he  can  bear.  Worry 
is  rust  upon  the  blade.  It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys  the 
machinery,  but  tho  friction.  Fear  secretes  acids,  but  love  and 
trust  arc  sweet  juices. — Beecher. 


Jofeer's  iJuUgct. 

Why  is  a  deputy  sheriff  a  new  and  useful  invention  ?  Because 
be  is  a  siie-ing  machine. 

The  sheep  in  the  meadow,  and  the  axe  in  tho  forest  contribute 
their  "chops"  for  the  support  of  man. 

Early  risinrj. — I  hold  that  it  is  not  natural.  With  men,  as  with 
peas,  eaHy  rising  is  all  a  matter  of  forcing. — Pelhcnn  the  Second. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Tree,  if  you're  about  to  leave,  I  shall  detain  your 
trunk,"  exclaimed  an  incensed  landlady  to  her  lodger,  who  was 
slightly  in  arrears. 

"  Pa,  will  you  answer  mc  a  question  V  "  Certainly,  my  boy." 
"  Well,  pa,  is  tho  world  round  f"  "  Yes,  of  course."  "  Well, 
then,  pa,  if  the  world  is  round,  how  can  it  come  to  an  end  V 

A  duel  came  off  at  Schenectady  recently,  between  two  exqui- 
sites. They  fought  with  lucifer  matches  on  the  tow  path.  One 
of  the  parties  was  slightly  killed  and  the  other  mortally  frightened. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  capitol  to  see  your  friends  swear  into 
office,"  said  a  politician  to  an  opjjonent  on  tho  evening  of  tho 
fourth  of  March.  "  Yes,  and  I  have  been  to  see  yours  go  swear- 
ing out." 

"  Good  news,  Belhoul,"  said  a  wag  at  Balsora,  "  tho  caliph 
has  appointed  you  governor  of  all  the  apes  and  hogs  in  the  king- 
dom." "  Prepare,  then,"  re])licd  Belhoul,  "  to  obey  my  com- 
mands." 

"  Is  there  any  difference  in  tho  pronunciation  of  horse-dealer 
and  horse-stealer  ?"  inquired  a  student  of  his  instructor.  "Tho 
dift'crcnce,  if  any,  is  very  slight,"  was  the  reply,  "either  in  tho 
pronunciation  or  definition." 

Pat  says  that  "  nothing  can  be  aisier  than  to  repalo  the  union  of 
the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  only 
necessary,"  says  he,  "  to  transpose  two  letters,  and  they  will 
become  untied  kingdoms  at  once." 

Old  Master  Brown  brought  his  ferrule  down — his  face  was 
angry  and  red,  "  Now,  Anthony  Clair,  go  seat  you  there,  along 
with  the  girls,"  he  said.  Then  Antliony  CInir,  with  mortified 
air,  and  his  chin  down  on  bis  breast,  crept  slowly  away,  and  sat 
all  day,  by  the  girl  that  loved  him  best." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

TliE    FAVORITE    MKKKLY    WISCKLLAKEOUS    JOlRKAIi. 

DESIGNED   FOR   THE  HOMK  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  afttr  twelv  years  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  Tiord'"from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  v.ide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

Q;^  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

[C7"  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

IjC?"  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

ZZf^  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  huajor. 

O"  It  is  carcfullj,  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  edito- 
rinl  experience  in  Ho&ton. 

\Sy"  It  contains  In  its  large,  \*cll  filled  and  deeply  intercJting  pngos  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

O"  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writcra  in  the  country. 

\Cr'  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity . 

(I^  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  infiuenoe  of  such  a  paper  In  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

[t7^  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  ^tore  of  knowledyc. 

[Cr*  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics, its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

^Xy  It  is  for  the»e  reasons  tkat  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERiMS;— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one  y  ear $2  00 

4  subscribers,   "       ''     7  00 

10  '•  "       "     16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twtlve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
tkirtffnth  copy  gratis. 

(C7^  One  copy  of  Tdb  Flao  o?  odb  Umos,  and  one  copy  of  Baixou's  Picto- 
RIAL,  to  one  address,  for  ^3  50  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  bis  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rates.     Q;;^  Siimple  cttpiee  sent  when  desired. 
Tublishcd  every  Eaturdny,  by  M.  IVf.  B/LIOU, 

No.  22  IVinter  btj-oet,  Boston. 
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VIEW  OF  KAIiBEC,  SYRIA. 

With  the  ruins  of  Balbec  aljnost 
every  one  is  familiar  by  means  of 
description  and  illustration,  but  few 
readers,  perhaps,  have  formed  a  con- 
ception of  the  appearance  of  the 
modem  village  ;  hence  the  accurate 
delineation  on  this  page  will  proba- 
bly be  very  acceptable.  The  cres- 
cent shape  of  the  principal  street, 
with  its  quaint  architecture,  the  tran- 
quil waters,  the  whispering  trees, 
the  woody  heights,  the  indolent  ori- 
entals lounging  out  of  doors,  con- 
versing gravely,  riding  in  state,  or 
floating  in  their  light  caiques,  all 
make  up  a  scene  of  peculiar  beauty 
and  interest.  The  modem  village 
has  only  preserved  the  name  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  the 
proud  "city  of  the  sun."  At  the 
commencement  of  the  1 8th  centurj', 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Balbec, 
almost  all  Christians,  was  5000.  In 
ITS."?  there  were  but  2000.  In  1784, 
Volney  reckoned  only  1200  souls, 
and  the  population  is  now  reduced 
to  200.  A  few  Christian  Arabs  pro- 
fess their  faith  under  the  guidance 
of  a  bishop.  The  other  inhabitants 
arc  the  Montonalis,  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Syrians,  and  converts  to 
Islamism.  They  have  no  business, 
and  their  probity  is  not  highly 
vaunted.  The  village  is  poor;  most 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  earth  or 
wood.  The  promenade  on  the  quay, 
which  i.s  planted  with  large  trees,  is 
not  without  chamoter  and  beauty. 
Elegant  and  swift  barks  animate  the 
scene  by  furrowing  the  limpid  wa- 
ters of  the  little  river  of  Ouadi-Nahl^, 
which,  after  having  bathed  the  ruins 
and  the  village,  loses  itself  in  the 
Nahr-Kasmick. 


BRIDAL  CARRIAGE 

OF  THE  EMPEROR  OP  BRAZIL. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of 
the  wedding  carriage  of  the  emperor 
of  Brazil  conveys  a  better  idea  of  it 
than  any  description  could  impart. 

It  is  built  of  the  finest  wood  and  the  richest  material.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  gilding,  the  wheels  as  well  as  the  pannels,  and  a  multitude 
of  emblematic  cupids  are  scattered  all  over  it.  It  is  surmounted 
by  the  imperial  crown,  intermixed  with  leaves  of  the  Brazilian 
tree.  The  loyal  Brazilians  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  delighted 
with  this  gorgeous  equipage,  which  is  quite  as  rich  and  cumbrous 
as  any  monarch  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  carriage,  as  an  appendage 
of  royalty,  is  of  such  remote  antiquity  that  "  who  was  the  first 
coachmakcr  ?"  has  long  been  a  vexed  question  among  the  learned. 
A  writer  in  Frazer's  Magazine  learnedly  and  amusingly  discusses 
the  subject,  but  after  demolishing  all  previous  theories,  ho  arrives 
at  the  not  very  satisfactory  conclusion  "  that  Phoebus  Apollo  {the 
sun)  alone  can  with  truth  be  said  to  merit  the  honor  due  to  the 
originator  of  so  useful  a  species  of  locomotive  machine."  Who- 
ever may  be  the  inventor,  we  at  least  know  that  so  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Moses,  chariots  (which  arc  carriages  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion) wore  in  use,  for  when  Pharoah  went  to  punish  the  children 
of  Israel,  "  he  took  six  hundred  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of 
Egypt ;"  and  that  in  the  days  of  Rome's  power  and  glory,  a  vehi- 
cle, ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  was  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  long  period  of 
barbarism,  however,  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, effaced  almost  every  remnant  of  this  luxury,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times  dictated  a  change  of  sentiment  respecting  it. 
Carriages  were  no  longer  patronized  by  the  nobility,  nor  permitted 
to  their  vassals.     The  feudal  lords,  with  whom  military  service 
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was  a  chief  consideration,  considered  it  policy  to  discountenance 
their  use,  as  tending  to  make  men  indolent  and  effeminate.  Hence, 
even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  "masters  and  servants,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  the  clergy  and  laity,  all  rode  upon  horses  or 
mules,  and  sometimes  women  and  monks  upon  she-asses,  which 
they  found  more  convenient.  The  minister  rode  to  court,  and  the 
horse  without  any  conductor  returned  alone  to  his  home,  till  a 
servant  carried  him  back  to  court  to  fetch  his  master."  In  the 
early  history  of  England,  occasional  mention  is  made  of  coaches, 
but  it  is  surmised  that  the  ancient  vehicles  were  merely  cars,  or  a 
superior  sort  of  wagons.  According  to  Stowe,  "in  the  yecre 
1.564,  Guylliam  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  became  the  queene's  coach- 
man, and  was  the  first  that  brought  the  use  of  coaches  into  Eng- 
land. And  after  a  while,  divers  great  ladies,  with  as  great  jeal- 
ousio  of  the  queene's  displeasure,  made  them  coaches,  and  rid  in 
them  up  and  downe  the  countries,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all 
the  beholders ;  but  then  by  little  and  little  they  grew  usual  among 
the  nobilitie,  and  others  of  sort,  and  within  twentio  yeores  became 
a  great  trade  of  coach-making."  The  fashion  gained  a  permanent 
footing,  notwithstanding  tlic  opposition  of  watermen  and  chair- 
men, and  the  vituperation  of  Taylor,  the  "  water  poet,"  who 
reviled  the  new-fashioned  coach  as  a  "  great  hypocrite,  for  it  hath 
a  cover  for  knavery  and  curtains  to  vaile  and  shadow  any  wicked- 
ness. Besides,  like  a  perpetual  cheater,  it  wears  two  bootcs  and 
no  spurs,  sometime  having  two  pair  of  legs  to  one  boot,  and 
oftentimes  (against  nature)  it  makes  faire  ladies  wear  the  boot; 


and  if  you  note,  they  arc  carried 
back  to  back,  like  people  surprised 
bv  pyrats,  to  be  tyed  in  that  miser- 
able manner  and  thrown  overboard 
into  the  sea.  Moreover,  it  makes 
people  imitate  sea-crabs,  it  being 
drawn  sideway  as  they  are  when 
they  sit  in  the  boot  of  the  coach ; 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  kindo  of  car- 
riage for  the  commonwealth,  if  it  bo 
considered."  The  principal  varie- 
ties of  wood  employed  by  the  coach- 
builder  are  ash  and  mahogany.  Ash 
is  used  very  largely ;  the  quality 
called  "  hedge-row  "  ash  is  a  tough, 
fibrous  wood,  with  which  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  frame-work  of  a 
coach  are  constructed,  as  it  is  not 
liable  to  warp  or  twist.  Beech  is  a 
cheap  kind  of  wood,  never  used  by 
builders  of  the  best  carriages.  Elm 
is  employed  for  planking  those  parts 
of  the  body  of  a  coach  requiring 
much  strength,  as  also  for  the  naves 
of  the  wheels.  Oak  in  similar  man- 
ner is  employed  where  strength  and 
durability  are  required.  Mahogany 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  panels 
of  the  best  coaches  ;  those  broad, 
smooth  and  delicately  curved  sur- 
faces which  form  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  body  of  a  carriage. 
Spanish  mahogany,  which  the  cabi- 
net-maker selects  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful for  his  purposes,  is  not  so 
useful  to  the  coach-builder  as  the 
Honduras,  on  account  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  its  curled  and  twisted  grain 
to  conform  to  the  bending  which 
coach  panels  receive. 

PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 

Lieut.  Habersham  thus  recounts 
the  circumstances  upon  which  the 
celebrated  romance  of  "  Paul  and 
Virginia  "  was  founded,  which  may 
be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  : 

Mademoiselle  Caillon,  aged  eigh- 
teen, and  very  beautiful,  was  return- 
ing from  France  to  Mauritius.     M. 
Montendre  was  a  passenger  by  the 
same  vessel,  and  they  naturally  fell 
desperately  in  love.     The  vessel  was   wrecked   very  near  Port 
Louis,  and  most  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  lost.  The  lovers 
were  on  the  ship's  forecastle,  among  others,  with  the  sea  breaking 
threateningly  around  them ;  others  of  the  crew  were  aft  on  the 
quarter-deck.     Many  were,  it  seems,  trying  to  save  themselves  in 
one  way  or  another,  some  of  whom  eventually  succeeded.     M. 
Montendre  might  have  been  among  these  latter,  but  he  would  not 
make  the  attempt  unless  Mademoiselle  Caillon  would  accompany 
him.     This   the  lady  shrank  from,  as  it  would  necessitate  the 
removal  of  her  apparel.     In  vain  the  gentleman  implored  her  to 
resort  to  it  as  the  only  chance  of  escape ;  her  resolution  remained 
unshaken. 

"  Very  well,"  he  ended,  sadly,  "  I  will  die  with  you,  if  it  must 
he  so." 

And  the  green  waves  washed  mercilessly  over  them,  and  the 
white  boiling  foam  covered  them  as  with  a  winding  sheet.  They 
were  never  seen  more — such  was  the  death  of  "  I'aul  and  Vir- 
ginia." When  last  seen,  he  was  standing  erect,  with  his  strong 
arms  folded  over  a  hopeless  breast,  and  she,  with  a  depending 
hand  resting  upon  his  neck,  and  eyes  of  dcsptiiring  love  lifted  to 
the  averted  ones  of  him  who  could  no  longer  save  her.  There  is 
something  grand  in  this  piece  of  self-devotion  ;  something  sublime- 
ly beautiful  in  the  purity  of  this  modesty  which  shrank  from  viola- 
tion, but  not  from  dcatli.  St.  Pierre  had  a  ground  well  worthy 
the  creations  wbicli  liis  lofty  genius  reared  ujion  it.  Alas,  poor 
"Paul  and  Virginia!" 


^ 
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CITY  HAIiL,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  present  number  of  our  illustrated 
paper,  from  among  the  many  sketches  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
drawn  expressly  for  us  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  the  view  we 
now  present  of  the  City  Hall,  which  stands  upon  liif;h  ground  at 
an  angle  of  Capitol  Square,  and  not  far  from  the  Capitol.  It  is 
an  elegant  and  costly  building  in  the  Doric  style  o(  architecture, 
and  is  quite  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  City  Hall  ha.s  a  fine 
portico  at  each  end,  and  contains  accommodations  for  the  city 
courts,  the  common  council,  and  various  offices.  We  have  spoken' 
so  often  and  so  fully  of  Richmond,  accompanying  ouf  text  with 
graphic  sketches,  that  our  readers  must  bo  pretty  familiar  with 
this  charming  Southern  city.  They  will  remember  that  it  is  Iniilt 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  intersected  hy  the  Shockoe  Creek, 
which  flows  into  James  River.  Its  area  is  three  miles  long  and 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  State  House  and  otncr  public 
buildings  are  justly  celebrated,  and  its  private  residences  arc  taste- 
ful and  commodious.  The  City  Hall,  delineated  on  this  page,  is, 
as  wo  have  said,  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  modified,  of 
course,  for  purposes  of  convenience.  The  Doric  order  seems  to 
bo  a  universal  favorite  in  this  country  for  public  buildings.  The 
Parthenon  at  Athens  seems  to  be  the  accepted  model,  since  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  remains  of  the  Greek  Doric  e.\tant.  The 
Parthenon  *as  constructed  by  two  architects,  Callicrales  and  Icti- 
nus,  in  tlic  time  and  hy  the  order  of  Pericles,  and  was  adorned  by 


Phidias  Avith  those  inimitable  sculptures,  fragments  of  which  now 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  at  the  Biitish  Museum. 
It  was  erected  about  448  B.  C,  when  Grecian  art  was  in  its  prime. 
Its  length  is  about  230  feet,  and  breadth  ino  feet,  measured  to  tlie 
peristyles,  or  outer  columns.  There  are  eight  columns  along  the 
front  and  back,  and  seventeen  along  the  sides.  As  regards  eleva- 
tion, the  building  stood  on  a  s(cr<?o/«/<p,  or  platform,  raised  three 
steps  from  the  ground;  the  columns  of  the  peristyle  rested  on  this 
stereobatc,  but  the  walls  of  the  temple  itself  were  raised  j'ct  higher, 
hy  an  additional  platform,  which  formed  the  pavement  of  the 
temple  itself.  The  Doric  columns  arc  about  thirty-six  feet  high, 
with  a  lower  diameter  of  a  little  more  than  six.  The  shafts  are 
fluted  ;  they  diminish  gently  towards  the  top,  and  they  have  in  the 
centre  a  gentle  swelling  or  protuberance,  called  ihe  entasis — indeed, 
recent  researches  have  detected  a  general  (and  in  all  probability 
designed)  absence  of  verticality  in  the  walls  and  columns,  which 
are  in  most  cases  recognized  as  vertical.  The  roof  of  the  temple 
was  covered  with  flat  marble  plates,  the  lateral  junction  of  which 
formed  parallel  lines  extending  down  the  sloping  sides  of  the  roof; 
from  the  general  ridge  of  the  building  to  the  tops  of  the  flank 
walls,  and  along  the  top  of  the  cornice  on  each  flank,  were  rows 
of  graceful  ornaments.  The  pediments  over  the  two  porticoes 
were  adorned  with  statues.  No  other  building  now  existing,  per- 
liai)s,  has  been  made  the  theme  for  so  many  inquiries  and  so  many 
rctnarjvs  as  the  Parthenon.     The  proportions  and  general  charac- 


ter of  the  structure ;  the  sculptures  with  which  it  was  adorned ; 
the  polychromy,  or  color,  which  seems  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  adjunct  to  their  architectural  works ;  the  attempts 
to  answer  the  question  icAy  this  building  is  so  universally  admired 
— all  have  formed  the  subject  for  numerous  essays  and  numerous 
professional  papers.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  on  particular 
points,  or  whatever  the  phraseology  employed,  the  terms  with 
which  the  Parthenon  is  noticed  are  almost  invariably  those  of  en- 
comium. Colonel  Leake  says  of  it : — "  Its  dimensions  were  suffi- 
ciently great  to  give  an  impression  of  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
which  was  not  disturbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdivision  of  parts, 
such  as  IS  found  to  diminish  the  effects  of  some  larger  modem 
buildings,  where  the  same  singleness  of  design  is  not  observed. 
In  the  Parthenon,  whether  viewed  at  a  small  or  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's  contemplation 
from  the  simplicity  and  m.ajesty  of  mass  and  outline,  which  forms 
the  first  and  most  remarkable  object  of  admiration  in  a  Greek 
temple ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  eye  was  satiated  with  the  con- 
templatfon  of  the  entire  edifice,  that  the  spectator  was  templed  to 
examine  the  decoration  with  which  this  building  was  so  profusely 
adorned  ;  for  the  statues  of  the  pediments,  the  only  decoration 
which  was  very  conspicuous  by  its  magnitude  and  position,  being 
enclosed  within  frames  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  de- 
sign of  either  front,  had  no  more  obtrusive  effect  than  an  orna- 
mented caj)ital  to  a  single  column." 
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[Written  for  ISallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  YOUNG  PIONEER: 

— OR, — 

STije  Ivetr  anK  ffiBijitc  ftten  of  Uirginia. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

BT   JAMES   FRANKLIN   FITTS. 

CHATTER  I. 

THE   BLOCKHOUSE.      A   RECOGNITION. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  must  be  recognized 
as  the  true  starting-point  of  tlie  civilization  of  North  America, — 
the  seed  time  whose  harvest  is  in  our  day.  apparent  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  continent.  For  more  than  a  century 
preceding  tlie  year  1607,  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  especially  those 
of  Franco,  Spain  and  England,  had  cherished  the  darling  hope  of 
finding  vast  regions  of  gold  in  the  newly-discovered  and  almost 
unknown  Western  World,  and  their  efforts  had  chiefly  been 
directed  to  their  acquisition  ;  and  thus  more  than  a  hundred  years 
elapse^  with  hardly  an  effort  being  made  to  reclaim  the  mighty 
region  from  its  savage  wilderness  state. 

But  with  the  lapse  of  these  years  came  the  slow  conviction  that 
the  greatest  gloiy  and  wealth  was  to  be  added  to  the  Old  AVorld 
by  colonizing  the  new,  and  thenceforth  the  work  of  building  up  a 
nation  went  slowly  though  surely  on.  As  early  as  the  year  1563, 
Melcndez,  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  crown,  had  established  a  mili- 
tary post  at  St.  Augustine,  in  the  present  State  of  Florida,  but  it 
languished  for  years,  and  never  became,  as  was  intended,  a  per- 
manent settlement.  The  first  settlement,  the  germ  of  future 
sovereign  States,  was  made  at  Jamestown,  "Virginia,  in  the  year 
J  607,  and  thirteen  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  Plymouth 
Rock. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  hazardous  undertaking — that  of  taking  the 
first  steps  towards  the  colonizing  of  Virginia.  But  stout  hands 
and  brave  hearts  were  enlisted  in  the  business,  and  wi:h  the  land- 
ing of  the  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants  upon  the  banks  of  the 
James  River,  the  work  began.  Under  such  leaders  as  Newport, 
Smith  and  Gosnold,  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  was  enabled  to 
struggle  on  through  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  date  of  our 
tale ;  and  under  less  heroic  leaders,  well  might  the  colonists  have 
been  swept  away  to  a  man.  The  forests  were  filled  with  hordes 
of  savages,  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  whites,  and  the 
hatchet  cut  off  not  a  few  of  the  early  settlers.  Famine,  firo,  treason, 
had  all  been  snccessfully  combated,  and  with  the  establishing  of 
Virginia  as  a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1619, 
with  a  governor  and  representative  assembly,  it  was  fondly  hoped 
that  a  brighter  day  had  dawned. 

The  white  population  of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1622,  had 
increased  to  almost  five  thousand.  These  were  chiefly  located  at 
Jamestown,  although  a  few  other  settlements  had  been  formed 
upon  the  James,  Potomac,  and  intervening  rivers.  But  with  this 
increase,  a  deeper  hatred  and  jealousy  had  risen  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Indian  leaders,  and  many  prophesied  alarming  danger.  Pow- 
hatan, long  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  diJad,  and  his  brother, 
Opechancanough,  a  dark,  revengeful  chief,  now  ruled  the  tribes. 
The  mutterings  of  the  impending  storm  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
colonists,  but  they  could  only  stand  prepared  and  hope  for  the 
best.  A  general  sense  of  insecurity  prevailed,  and  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  work  of  the  iiioneer  had  been  just  commenced. 

At  this  time,  the  country  between  Jamestown  and  a  small  set- 
tlement near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Richmond  was  covered 
by  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  A  path  had  been  trodden  by  pass- 
ing feet,  but  the  traveller  was  frequently  compelled  to  consult  the 
notches  cut  upon  the  trees.  An  occasional  stump,  charred  by 
fire,  gave  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  colonists,  and  of  their 
determination  to  push  their  clearings  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
forest^.   --~ 

''  Halfway  between  the  settlements  we  have  mentioned,  and  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  curved  and  widened  perceptibly, 
stood  a  large  wooden  building.  Several  acres  of  forest  had  been 
cleared  around  it,  and  the  hand  of  improvement  could  bo  plainly 
seen  in  various  other  surroundings.  The  house  was  somewhat 
irregular  and  straggling  in  its  architecture,  though  a  moment's 
examination  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  beholder  that  it  had 
been  constructed  with  an  eye  to  defence.  Its  appearance,  in  fact, 
was  half  that  of  a  fortress  and  half  of  a  private  dwelling-house. 
The  centre  part  of  the  building  w.is  a  large  loop-holed  stockade, 
round  in  shape,  nml  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
It  was  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper  projecting  several  feet 
hcvond  the  lower,  as  il  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  enemies  below. 
From  this  stockade  two  wings  projected  at  right-angles,  which, 
except  in  shape,  resembled  tlie  main  building,  being  furnished 
with  loop-holes  and  barred  windows  in  the  same  manner.  The 
whole  building  had  about  it  an  appearance  of  security,  which 
jmrtly  compensated  for  its  lonely  situation  and  distiince  from  the 
fctt'cmcnts. 

This  structure,  known  to  the  people  of  Jamestown  as  the  Block- 
liouse,  WHS  the  residence  of  an  English  noble — Sir  Gordon  Ilar- 
greavcs.  The  dwellers  of  the  Blockhouse  numbered  twenty — Sir 
Gordon,  his  maiden  sister,  Anne  Ilargreavcs,  his  daughter  Eleanor, 
two  female  domestics,  and  fifteen  sturdy  fellows  who  constituted 
the  garrison  of  the  building. 

("onceniing  Sir  Gordon,  very  little  was  known.  He  had  arrived 
at  Jamestown  from  England  tlirce  years  previously,  and  after  a 
r!sidencc  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  settlement  had  selected  his  com- 
pany of  men,  and  moving  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  had  con- 


structed his  dwelling.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  the  men  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service  were  destitute 
and  almost  helpless ;  their  gratitude  to  him  was  without  bounds, 
and  they  willingly  consented  to  follow  him  into  the  wildarness. 
There  he  lived,  shut  up  in  his  fortress,  a  mystery  to  all.  He  sel- 
dom appeared  at  Jamestown,  and  when  he  did  so,  his  stay  was 
brief.  Ho  had  no  friends  there,  and  hardly  an  acquaintance. 
Advances  were  frequently  made  by  the  curious  or  kind-hearted, 
but  to  all  ho  was  the  same — cold  and  distant.  His  demeanor 
towards  his  men  was  kind  but  constrained ;  they  knew  nothing  of 
him,  excepting  what  they  saw  day  after  day. 

Many  were  the  conjectures  made  as  to  why  Sir  Gordon  had  left 
the  mother  country,  and  an  hundred  rumors  concerning  him  were 
afloat.  In  truth,  it  seemed  strange  that  he  should  appear  in  Vir- 
giiria  as  he  did, — a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  yet  a  simple  settler  in  a 
wild  and  dangerous  colony,  holding  no  commission  from  the 
crown.  That  he  was  wealthy  was  w;cU  known,  and  there  could  bo 
no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  title.  Some  had  it  that  he 
had  fought  a  duel  in  England,  and  had  been  compelled  to  fly  by 
the  odium  which  followed  the  deed  ;  some,  that  he  was  by  nature 
ft  hermit;  and  others,  more  bold,  ventured  to  hint  that  his  name 
sliould  be  presented  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  as  that  of  a  dan- 
gerous person,  and  one  suspected  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  Pow- 
hatans  in  their  designs  upon  tlic  settlements.  These,  however, 
were  no  more  than  conjectures  and  surmises,  unsupported  by  the 
slightest  proof  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  uttered  them  ;  and 
at  the  date  of  our  story,  the  inmates  of  the  Blockhouse  were  as 
little  known  to  the  settlers  as  at  their  arrival  in  the  colony. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  March,  the  person 
who  had  excited  so  much  comment  by  his  appearance  and  mode 
of  life,  was  pacing  to  and  fro  across  the  piazza  irhich  fronted  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  house.  Sir  Grordon  Hargreaves  was  a  man  of 
perhaps  five-andforty  years,  though  a  casual  observer  would  have 
accounted  him  much  older.  His  face  was  one  of  stern  mould, 
mingled  with  which  was  a  look  of  suffering,  plainly  defined  by 
the  furrowed  brow  and  expressive  mouth,  which  abated,  if  not 
softened,  the  natural  sternness  of  his  face.  Mental  suffering  must 
have  dealt  hardly  with  Sir  Gordon,  for  rarely  is  there  a  man  of 
his  years  whose  appearance  is  so  painful.  Mental  suffering,  we 
say,  for  the  effects  of  time  or  bodily  pain  could  never  leave  such 
marks  upon  the  human  face.  His  hair,  too,  was  streaked  hero  and 
there  with  a  thread  of  silver,  and  his  eyes  had  at  times  an  almost 
vacant  light ;  his  whole  demeanor  and  appearance,  and  his  very 
motions,  in  short,  wore  those  of  a  man  living  under  the  influence 
of  some  mysterious  terror. 

The  dress  of  Sir  Gordon  was  in  conformity  with  his  rank  and 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  A  half  military  coat  of  rich  material 
descended  below  the  knee,  beneath  which  was  visible  a  long  vel- 
veteen waistcoat.  His  lower  limbs  were  encased  in  the  customary 
knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings,  and  his  shoes  were  confined  by 
heavy  buckles  of  silver.  To  complete  his  costume,  a  richly- 
mounted  sword  was  suspended  at  his  side. 

The  sun  had  almost  touched  the  western  tree-tops,  but  still  the 
nobleman  paced  backward  and  forward  upon  the  piazza.  IIi» 
arms  were  crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  head  was  bent,  and  he  was 
lost  in  thought.  So  deep  were  his  reflections  that  he  noted  not 
the  approach  of  two  horsemen  who  had  just  emerged  from  the 
wood,  and  it  was  not  until  the  feet  of  the  horses  struck  the  gravel 
in  front  of  the  piazza  that  his  attention  was  aroused.  He  started 
with  a  quick  exclamation,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  new-comers. 
The  one,  in  approaching,  had  dismounted,  and  throwing  his  rein 
to  the  other,  who  seemed  to  be  a  servant,  was  advancing  towards 
the  bouse.  As  ho  came  nearer,  the  gaze  of  the  nobleman  becamo 
more  intense,  and  a  strange  look  flitted  over  his  face. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  some  fur.'  years  less  in  age  than  Sir 
Gordon,  and  his  firm,  tipright  bearing  and  decided  step  bespoke 
the  military  man.  His  countenance  was  almost  playful  in  its  sin- 
gular frankness ;  his  eyes  were  a  deep  blue,  and  his  mouth  seemed 
always  citrvcd  in  a  smile  of  strange  sweetness  and  suavity.  A  pro- 
fusion of  light  hair  fell  from  beneath  his  cocked  and  plumed  hat, 
and  scattered  itself  over  his  shoulders.  His  dress  was  a  full  mili- 
tary costume — a  coat  covered  with  gold-lace  facings,  largo  boots, 
covering  the  entire  leg,  broad  ruffles  at  the  wrists  and  frills  at  the 
breast,  while  a  handsomely-embroidered  belt  of  Turkish  leather 
supported  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  pistolcts.  Ho 
walked  up  the  steps,  and  extending  his  hand,  exclaimed  : 

"  I  give  you  greeting.  Sir  Gordon." 

The  latter  took  the  proffered  hand,  but  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  the  man  before  him.  Once  he  seemed  about  to 
speak,  but  he  checked  himself,  and  continued  his  strange  scrutiny. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me,  Hargreaves  V 

"  Surely,"  returned  the  nobleman,  "  I  am  not  mistaken.  Can 
this  indeed  be  my  old  friend  Wyatti" 

"  Yes — Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  lately  appointed  governor  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  sent  hither  by  a  fidgety  sovereign  to  keep 
the  savages  at  a  distance,  and  perhaps  lose  his  own  scalp  thereby," 
laughed  the  other,  grasping  his  companion's  hand  again. 

"  Excuse  mo,  Wyatt,  excuse  me,"  exclaimed  Hargreaves,  with 
murli  fervor,  at  the  same  time  hoiirlily  returning  the  pressure. 
"  I  should  have  known  you,  too;  I  do  not  boast  of  beholding  a 
white  face,  other  than  those  of  my  household,  more  than  thrice  in 
a  year.  But  come  with  mo  inside,  and  my  daughter  and  sister 
will  give  you  a  better  welcome." 

"  Niiy,  Sir  Gordon,  I  must  not  tarry ;  I  only  thoughl  to  call  on 
my  return  from  the  up-river  settlements,  and  assure  myself  tliat 
you  were  really  .alive  and  in  the  colony.  Why,  man,  what  evil 
spirit  possessed  yoa  to  disappear  from  Old  England  so  myste- 
riously, four  years  ago  ?  You  might  have  demanded  and  received 
from  the  crown  any  colonial  office  within  its  gift.  I  believed  you 
dead  ;  and,  indeed,   my  dear  i"rien(l,",  he  continued,  laying  his 


hand  affectionately  upon  the  other's  shoulder,  "  yon  seem  now 
more  like  the  ghost  of  the  Gordon  Hargreaves  of  other  days  than 
that  generous  man  himself.     Come,  unbosom  yourself  to  me." 

Sir  Gordon  did  not  answer  for  some  moments;  his  lip  quivered 
with  a  painful  motion  as  he  listened  to  Wyatt's  words,  and  once 
ho  motioned  as  if  he  would  have  him  cease. 

"  My  friend,"  he  replied,  at  length,  "  did  you  ever  know  of  the 
name  of  a  Hargreaves  being  coupled  with  that  of  dishonor?" 

"  Never.     Why  ask  that  question  V 

"  Becau.se,  Sir  Francis,  I  would  have  my  motives  remain  secret 
for  awhile,  if  this  can  be,  and  at  the  same  time  I  may  not  lose 
your  esteem  ;  I  would — " 

"  Say  no  more — no  more,"  interrupted  Wyatt.  "  I  wish  not  to 
share  your  secret,  and  I  am  content  to  know  that  it  cannot  be  a 
dishonorable  one." 

A  grateful  look  from  Hargraves  answered  his  words. 

"And  now,"  stiid  the  latter,  "be  content  to  stay  with  me  awhile. 
I  may  not  offer  you  the  luxuiics  of  my  English  home,  but  if  warm 
hearts  can  render  a  welcome  true,  yon  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  yours.  Come  ;  I  have  much  to  ask  of  you ;  I  would  talk 
with  you." 

"  It  is  impossible  at  present.  Sir  Gordon  ;  I  must  be  in  James- 
town to  night.  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  tarry  with  yon  till 
morning,  and  behold  again  the  sweet  face  of  your  little  Eleanor; 
but  I  forget — she  mast  be  a  woman  now.  And  Mistress  Anne, 
too.  However,  I  promise  myself  great  pleasure  with  you  at  some 
future  day.     As  it  is,  I  must  depart  speedily." 

"  But  stay  a  moment.  Sir  Francis ;  I  would  hear  something  of 
yourself.  I  hoard  some  time  since  faint  rumors  of  the  arrival  of 
the  new  governor,  but  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  who  it  was. 
Have  you  been  long  in  Virginia  1" 

"  Some  few  months ;  I  came  with  the  new  constitution,  and  am 
hardly  acquainted  as  yet  with  the  duties  of  my  unthankful  office." 

"And  what  news  do  you  hear  from  .Jamestown  ?" 

"  There  are  a  hundred  rumors  afloat  of  a  threatened  Indian  out- 
break, and  I  know  not  what  to  give  credence  to.  Do  you  feel 
safe  in  this  half  fortress  of  yours  V 

"1  have  had  no  serious  trouble  with  the  Powhatans  ;  in  fact,  I 
flatter  myself  not  a  little  upon  the  friendly  relations  that  exist 
between  us.  And  even  in  the  case  of  an  open  rupture,  I  should 
feel  little  troubled.  I  am  strongly  fortified,  as  you  see,  and  equally 
well  garrisoned." 

"  Yet  in  case  of  serious  trouble,  I  should  advise  yon  to  seek 
shelter  in  Jamestown.  I  shall  endeavor  to  warn  you  in  time 
should  the  fears  of  this  outbreak  increase.  I  may  have  occasion 
to  send  you  a  message  by  my  secretary,  whom  I  will  commend  to 
you  in  advance.  He  is  a  fair-favored  and  well-spoken  young  man, 
and  cannot  fail  to  please  you." 

"  Thanks  for  your  courtesy,  Sir  Francis  ;  I  will  remember  your 
recommendation." 

"And  yet  one  thing  more,"  said  the  governor,  as  ho  prepared  to 
go.  "A  ship  arrived  from  England  a  few  days  since,  loaded  with 
emigrants.  Among  her  pas.senger3  was  one  whom,  perhaps,  it 
may  gladden  you  to  hear  of." 

HargreaTOS  made  no  answer,  but  a  shade  of  doubt  crept  over 
his  face. 

"Not  to  mystify  the  matter,"  continued  the  governor,  "  the  new- 
comer is  none  other  than  Morgan  Lymburne,  who  is  heir  to  the 
estates  and  title  of  his  deceased  father." 

Tlie  name  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Hargreaves,  and  an  irrepressible 
groan  burst  from  his  lip.  His  face  became  pallid  and  bloodless, 
and  he  le.ined  heavily  upon  the  railing  of  the  piazza  for  support. 
Sir  Francis  Wyatt  turned  quickly  towards  him  in  deep  astonish- 
ment, and  hastily  and  anxiously  inquired  the  cause  of  his  emotion. 

"It  is  nothing.  Sir  Francis  ;  merely  a  passing  weakness.  What 
did  you  speak  of?     O,  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  England." 

"  Yes,  and  also  that  Morgan  Lymburne,  Earl  of  Redwood,  was 
on  board." 

"  Lymburne — Morgan  Lymbnmo,"  came  slowly  and  painfully 
from  the  lips  of  Sir  Gordon.  "  But  you  may  have  been  mistaken ; 
you  took  him  for  another  I"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  and  as  if  i)08- 
sessed  with  new  hope,  at  the  same  time  starting  forward. 

"No;  mistake  would  be  impossible  in  this  case.  I  knew  him 
well  in  England,  and  wo  talked  together  for  an  hour.  But  by  my 
soul,  Hargreaves,  this  thing  appears  to  trouble  you.  Speak  out; 
what  is  it  that  so  moves  yon  ?" 

"Do  not  mind  it,  Wyatt,"  replied  the  other,  eagerly.  "You 
saw  him — you  spoke  with  him  I   Tell  me,  of  what  did  he  speak?" 

The  governor  directed  a  glance  of  curiosity  towards  Hargreaves, 
and  then  replied  : 

"  To  tell  the  truth.  Sir  Gordon,  his  inquiries  were  principally 
conceniing  yourself.  He  wished  to  know  where  yon  resided ;  how 
long  you  had  been  in  the  colony,  and  so  forth." 

"But  you  did  not  inform  him?  you  did  not — " 

"  No,  because  I  did  not  then  know  myself.  But,  doubtless,  he 
has  obtained  the  information  from  another  long  ere  this." 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  returned  no  answer.  The  last  words  of 
the  governor  fell  u])on  his  ear,  and  ho  stood,  seemingly  rooted--to 
the  spot,  with  terror.  His  brow  grew  cold  and  clammy,  and  great 
beaded  drops  started  forth.  The  governor  regarded  him  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  excited  interest,  and  finally  remarked: 

"  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  my  words  that  should  ail'oct  you 
thus.  I>ymbarno  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  titled  fami- 
lies of  the  realm,  and  seems  to  mo  to  bo  a  fine  fellow, — a  little 
wild,  perhaps,  but  I  tru.»t  none  the  worse  for  that." 

Hargreaves  replied  only  by  a  muto,  distressful  glance,  and  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head.  The  governor  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  paced  nervously  across  the  piazza,  while  the  words,  "  What 
can  it  mean  ?"  fell  several  times  from  his  lips. 

"  Sir  Gordon,"  ho  at  last  said,  stopping  liefore  him,  "I  am  at  a 
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loss  to  account  for  your  singular  emotion  in  connection  with  the 
name  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  will  tliink  no  more  of  it  at  present ; 
at  some  other  time  you  may  see  fit  to  inform  mo.  And  as  the 
night  is  fast  closing  in,  I  must  tarry  no  longer ;  I  hope,  however, 
to  see  you  again  before  many  days.     Till  then,  farewell." 

He  took  the  other's  passive  hand  within  his  own,  but  waited  in 
vain  to  hear  an  answering  adieu.  The  mind  of  his  friend  was 
evidently  wandering ;  his  lips  quivered  strangely,  and  his  temples 
twitched  convulsively.  The  governor  dropped  liis  hand,  and 
turned  away  with  a  clouded  brow.  His  servant  was  waiting  where 
ho  had  dismounted  ;  and  throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  Sir 
Francis  entered  the  forest  at  a  gallop,  and  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  Jamestown. 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  looked  up,  and  started  to  find  himself 
alone.  He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forelicad,  and  with  a  deep 
iigh  recalled  the  interview  which  ho  had  just  held.  Darkness  was 
fast  covering  the  earth,  and  the  hootings  of  owls  camo  plainly  to 
his  ear ;  lights  flashed  from  different  parts  of  the  building,  but  ho 
heeded  them  not.  Once,  as  a  gay,  girli.-ih  laugh  floated  out  upon 
the  air,  he  started  towards  the  door  leading  from  the  piazza  ;  but 
restraining  himself,  ho  leaned  against  one  of  the  light  pillars,  and 
relapsed  into  troubled  thought.  A  threatening  shadow  had  fallen 
across  his  path,  and  ho  knew  not  how  soon  the  reality  might  stand 
before  him.  

CHAPTER  II. 

THE    OLD    MAN   AND   HIS   WARNING. 

Jamestown,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  about  two  thousand  souls.  It  exhibited  that  straggling 
and  unfinished  appearance  common  to  all  new  settlements, — the 
streets  being  laid  out  without  much  regard  to  regularity,  and  the 
houses  being  mostly  rough  log  cabins,  erected  to  supply  the  first 
pressing  necessity  of  the  settlers.  The  exceptions  were  a  few 
houses  constructed  of  brick,  belonging  to  a  wealthier  class  of  colo- 
nists, a  church  and  court-house.  The  river  ran  just  at  the  verge 
of  the  settlement,  and  upon  every  side  stretched  the  dark  forest. 

While  the  conversation  between  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  tnd 
Governor  Wyatt  was  taking  place  at  tho  Blockhouse,  or  perhaps 
half  an  hour  after,  an  old  man  was  groping  along  one  of  the  rough 
streets  of  the  village.  Groups  of  men,  with  hero  and  there  one  of 
tho  other  sex,  were  assembled  about  the  doors  of  various  houses, 
earnestly  discussing  tho  arrival  of  the  last  vessel  from  England,  or 
more  generally  tho  rumored  Indian  outbreak.  The  form  of  the 
old  man  whom  we  have  mentioned  was  visible  in  many  of  these 
assemblies  ;  but  although  he  listened  attentively,  he  seemed  de- 
sirous of  taking  no  part  in  the  discussions.  After  pausing  several 
times  on  his  way,  ho  moved  steadily  forward  without  turning  to 
right  or  left,  until  ho  had  reached  the  church,  and  then  changing 
liis  course,  walked  towards  a  brick  house,  which  was  well  known 
as  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Before  reaching  it,  however,  he 
stopped  abruptly,  and  after  listening  intently  to  tho  sound  of  foot- 
steps, which  came  nearer  while  he  listened,  he  hastily  concealed 
himself  in  the  shadow  of  a  neighboring  house.  He  waited  but  a 
moment,  before  a  man  passed  by  without  observing  him,  but  whoso 
faco  he  scanned  with  tho  utmost  eagerness. 

"Ah,  Morgan  Lymburne,"  he  soliloquized,  as  he  proceeded  on 
his  way,  "  your  mind  might  not  be  so  much  at  ease  if  you  but 
knew  who  has  just  observed  you  !  If  you  think  to  pursue  your 
course  hero  without  interference,  lot  mo  tell  you,  you  fatally  doceivo 
yourself.     But  time  will  show — time  will  show." 

Ho  had  now  reached  tho  governor's  house,  and  pausing  before 
it,  he  observed  it  carefully.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  light  in 
the  building,  and  that  was  in  the  corner  room  toward  tho  street. 
The  window  was  very  low,  and  the  old  man  gazed  anxiously  upon 
it.  He  could  see  the  coiling  and  part  of  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment within,  but  nothing  more.  Casting  his  eyes  about  him,  he 
discovered  a  large  billet  of  wood  at  no  great  distance  from  where 
he  stood,  and  ho  immediately  dragged  it  with  eager  hands  to  tho 
window,  and  mounting  it,  looked  cautiously  into  the  apartment. 
Apparently  his  examination  was  satisfactory,  for  after  a  moment 
he  stepped  down,  and  cautiously  opened  the  door.  There  was  no 
hall,  and  he  found  himself  in  tho  lighted  apartment  which  ho  had 
just  examined  from  tho  outside.  His  face  and  figure  are  now  per- 
fectly disclosed,  and  we  may  spend  a  moment  in  examining  them. 
His  countenance  is  that  of  an  old  man,  and  his  hair  is  almost 
entirely  white.  And  yet  it  seems  strange  to  call  him  old  ;  his  fea- 
tures are  as  regular  as  those  of  middle  life  ;  there  is  no  falling  in 
of  tho  mouth,  and  tlio  faco  does  not  bear  that  peculiar  shrivelled 
appearance  so  common  to  old  ago.  But  his  eyes  are  the  features 
which  most  claim  tho  attention  ;  hollow  and  sunken,  their  glance 
is  restless  and  uneasy,  and  their  expression  would  bo  almost  im- 
possible to  analyze.  It  is  a  strange— a  peculiar  faco,  one  upon 
which  is  tho  unmist.<ikcablo  impress  of  suffering.  Tho  form  is 
bowed,  and,  whatever  might  bo  his  age,  any  observer  would  pro- 
nounce him  old.  But  he  appears  frequently  as  an  actor  in  our 
tale,  and  his  character  and  designs  will  be  fully  unfolded  as  wo 
proceed. 

There  is  another  occn;iant  of  tho  apartment  to  whom  all  tho  old 
man's  attention  is  instantly  directed.  Before  a  round  table  in  tho 
centre  of  the  room,  sits  a  person  busily  engaged  in  writing  bv  the 
light  of  a  lamp.  It  is  a  young  man,  with  a  fair,  noblo-lookin"- 
face,  one  who  cannot  have  seen,  at  the  most,  twenty-five  summers. 
There  is  about  him  an  air  of  nobleness,  of  worth  ;  it  sits  upon  his 
high  forehead,  it  looks  out  from  his  hazel  eyes,  it  dwells  about  bis 
finely-formed  mouth,  and  oven  waves  in  tho  masses  of  his  brown 
hair  which  fall  upon  his  shoulders.  His  dross  is  a  picturesque 
costume — half  military,  half  hunter's.  He  wears  a  buff  coat  with 
scarlet  facings,  but  his  legs  are  covered  with  tho  leggings  of  tho 
backwoods  settler,  and  upon  his  ftet  are  thick  moccasins. 


His  hand  passed  rapidly  over  tho  parchment,  until  he  had  copied 

the  whole  of  tho  document  before  him,  and  then  placing  his  pen 

upon  tho  table,  ho  rose  to  his  feet,  and  for  tho  first  time  became 

conscious  of  the  presence  of  another  person.     He  gazed  upon  tho 

intruder  in  astonishment,  and  then  springing  forward,  he  seized 

him  by  tho  hand,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Luke  Harvey,  am  I  right  ?     Speak!     Is  this  indeed  you  "!" 

"Yes,   Edward,  you  are  right.     I  see  you  have  not  forgotten 

mo." 

"  Forgotten  you  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man.    "  I  have  thought 

of  nothing  else  since  I  left  England.     But  why  do  I  see  you  in 

Virginia'?" 

"  Because  my  interests  demand  it ;  because — yes.  I  may  speak 
plainly — because  jjour  interests  demand  it." 

"And  those  interests — what  are  they  T" 

A  smile  of  doubtful  meaning  flitted  over  Luke  Harvey's  face, 
but  it  quickly  passed,  and  be  replied  only  by  a  shako  of  tlic  head. 

"But  can  you  tell  me  nothing?  can  you  give  me  no  satisfac- 
tion V 

"At  present,  none.  Be  patient,  Edward  Yeardly,  and  be 
assured  that  time  will  solve  whatever  is  doubtful  now." 

"  But  hear  me,  Luke  Harvey  !"  exclaimed  Edward,  anxiously, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  the  old  man.  "  What  I  have  to  say  is 
known  to  you  far  better  than  I  know  it,  but  yon  must  hear  it 
again  ;  it  haunts  me,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  I  can 
remember  nothing  which  is  not  connected  with  you  ;  you  seem  to 
bear  the  prominent  place  in  my  mind.  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
days  of  my  childhood  in  England.  But  how  is  it  that  you  alone 
are  associated  with  all  my  recollections  "i  I  have  obeyed  you  im- 
plicitly in  all  things,  because  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
do  so  ;  even  when  doubting  and  distrusting  you,  I  have  still  never 
questioned  your  authority.  And  when,  some  months  ago,  j'ou 
informed  me  of  j'our  wish  that  I  should  come  to  America,  I  com- 
plied, although  confidently  believing  that  I  should  never  see  your 
face  again.  And  now,  at  the  moment  when  I  was  thinking  of 
you  and  imagining  you  thousands  of  miles  away,  you  appear  to 
me  again.  Luke  Harvey,  forgive  me  if  I  have  sometimes  accused 
you  in  my  own  mind  of  dishonorable  motives ;  but  where,  tell 
me,  where  is  this  to  end  ?  Can  you  blame  me  for  seeking  to  know 
that  which  most  concerns  me,  and  which,  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  you  have  locked  up  in  your  breflst  at  this  moment?" 

Edward  Ycardley  paused  in  his  excitement,  and  anxiously 
awaited  the  old  man's  answer.  Tho  latter  seemed  but  little  less 
agitated ;  he  bent  his  eyes  to  tho  floor,  and  was  silent. 

"Edward,"  he  at  last  replied,  raising  his  head,  "you  say  that 
at  times  you  have  mistrusted  my  motives.  I  ask  you,  do  you 
mistrust  me  now  ?" 

"No,  no — not  now;  I  cannot;  I  was  unjust  whenever  I  have 
done  so.  But  the  years  glide  away,  and  leave  me  alwaj's  and  for- 
ever in  doubt,  which  to  mo  is  almost  as  painful  as  tho  certainty  of 
what  I  fear." 

"  Then  rest  content  for  yet  a  longer  time.  I  tell  you,  Edward 
Yeardlcy,  your  presence  to-day  in  this  colony  of  Virginia  is  one 
great  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  enigma  whicli  is  so  dark  to 
you.  I  have  followed  you  here  in  pursuance  of  a  long-cherished 
plan,  and  the  work  is  now  before  me.  I  might  tell  you  all — I 
might  reveal  everything  to  you,  but  my  judgment  bids  me  forbear. 
Let  tho  game  rest  in  my  hands  ;  and  if  it  lies  in  the  power  of  man 
to  win,  be  sure  I  shall  succeed."  • 

Edward  Yeardloy  gazed  in  wonderment  upon  tho  quivering  face 
of  Luke  Harvey,  as  he  uttered  those  words,  and  a  feeling  of  awe 
gradually  stole  over  him.     The  latter  continued  : 

"  Y'ou  cannot  now  judge  who  are  your  enemies  and  who  your 
friends.  But  leave  this  matter,  to  mo ;  I  will  inform  you  whenever 
it  is  necessary  whom  to  avoid.  And  now  let  us  talk  no  more  of 
this.  I  ventured  to  come  here  to-night,  because  I  knew  you  were 
alone,  for  I  desired  to  see  you  alone.    How  like  you  your  place  ?" 

"Excellently,"  replied  Edward,  with  animation.  "  Sir  Francis 
is  all  that  I  could  desire  ;  ho  trciits  mo  with  unvarying  kindness 
and  consideration,  and,  indeed,  ho  seems  more  like  an  older 
brother  than  a  master." 

"  He  is  truly  a  chivalrous  and  a  noble  gentleman,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "  and  his  soul  is  free  from  all  conscieusness  of  wrong." 

The  words  seemed  to  waken  a  sudden  emotion  in  his  breast, 
for  he  bent  his  bead  so  far  as  to  hide  his  faco,  and  only  raised  it 
when  aroused  by  Edward  Yeardley's  question. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"No — that  is,  I  did  formerly,  but  it  was  many  years  ago.  But 
tell  me,  Edward,  have  you  ever  spoken  of  mo  to  the  governor  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,  though — " 

"  Then  do  not.  He  might  not  remember  mo,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  risk  anything  upon  possibilities.  Where  is  the  governor  at 
present  ■?" 

"  Ho  started  yesterday  to  visit  the  settlement  at  tho  Falls.*  Ho 
intends,  I  believe,  to  stop  at  tho  place  whicli  tho  people  call  tho 
Blockhouse,  and  return  to-night." 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me  of  another  thing,"  exclaimed  Harvey, 
suddenly,  and  with  energy.  "  I  landed  here  just  ten  days  ago ; 
has  there  been  another  ship  since  then  V 

"  Yes  ;  the  Caledonia  arrived  two  days  ago." 

"  Do  you  know  any  of  her  passengers  or  cmigraiits  ?" 

"None,  although  there  were  many." 

"  Have  any  of  them  called  to  see  the  governor  1" 

"  Yes,  most  of  them.     Nearly  all  of  the  emigrants  do  so." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  have  heard  the  name  of  Morgan  Lymburne 
mentioned  in  this  room." 

"  Surely  ;  I  remember  it  well.  He  called  here  yesterday  morn- 
ing.    The  governor  addressed  him  as  Sir  Morgan." 

"Yes,  he  bears  a  title.     Was  their  conversation  private'?" 

*  Now  Richmond. 


"No,  nothing  of  tho  kind;  I  heard  it  all.  Sir  Morgan  was 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  governor  tho  situation  of  this  Block- 
house of  which  I  spoke  to  Vou." 

"  Ha !  so  soon  upon  the  scent  ?"  mused  Luke  Harrey,  as  if 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  Edward.  "  Did  tho  governor 
inform  him  '?"  he  continued;  in  a  louder  tone. 

"  I  beliovo  not.  I  am  sure  ho  was  not  acquainted  with  its 
situation." 

"  Did  Sir  Morgan  notice  you,  or  say  anything  to  you  ?" 

"  I  fancied  that  when  he  first  entered  the  room,  he  started  upon 
seeing  me,  and  I  thought  I  detected  him  several  times  in  the  act 
of  bending  his  eyes  upon  mo  with  a  look  of  rage  and  hatred,  but 
I  reflected  that  it  might  be  the  natural  expression  of  his  face." 

"  So,  so  !"  mused  Luke  Harvey,  in  his  undertone  ;  "  the  wolf 
snaps  quick,  I  see.  It  was  not  fancy,  Edward,"  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice  ;  "  neither  was  that  look  tho  natural  expression 
of  his  face.  Of  this  thing  be  assured :  Morgan  Lymburne  boars 
a  deadly  hatred  to  you,  and  has  ample  cause  for  wishing  you  at 
this  moment  at  the  bottom  of  tho  Atlantic  !" 

"But  why?"  asked  Edward  Yeardlcy,  in  amazement.  "Have 
I  over  wronged  him  ?  I  never  saw  his  face,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
until  yesterday.     If  this  be  so,  why  is  if?" 

"Ah,  why  ?  Do  not  ask  me,  Edward  ;  let  this  rest  with  other 
mysteries.  There  may  be  a  time  when  all  this  shall  be  revealed ; 
but  not  yet.  Bo  content  to  know  that  Sir  Morgan  is  really  your 
enemy,  and  knowing  this,  you  may  bo  forewarned.  My  first  wish 
and  design  in  coming  hero  tonight  was  to  warn  you  against  this 
man.  Mark  me,  Edward  Yeardloy,  Morgan  Lymburne  bears  you 
no  love.  I  know  him  well ;  and  if  it  be  that  you  will  interfere 
with  his  deep-laid  plans,  he  would  scruple  at  nothing  to  be  rid  of 
you.  You  shudder,  but  I  speak  only  tho  truth.  Bo  prepared  for 
him ;  it  shall  be  my  task  to  watch  him,  and  his  movements  can- 
not escape  me." 

Edward  Ycardley  gazed  long  and  fixedly  into  tho  face  of  tho 
strange  man  before  him.  What  he  had  hoard  had  so  shocked  and 
astonished  him  that  for  a  moment  he  was  disposed  to  doubt  its 
truth.  One  glance  at  the  face  of  Luke  Harvey,  however,  dissi- 
pated his  doubts.  He  resolved  to  believe  in  the  old  man  and  to 
trust  him. 

"  Hark  !  what  is  thaf?"  asked  Harvey. 

Edward  listened,  and  replied  : 

"  It  is  Sir  Francis,  I  believe.  A  horseman  has  certainly  stopped 
at  the  door." 

"  Then  I  must  go.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  bo  seen  of  Sir 
Francis.  Think  you  I  can  escape  by  the  door  before  he  enters?" 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Not  by  that  door ;  but  hero  is  the  governor's  private  entrance. 
It  leads  into  tlic  council-chamber ;  from  that  you  can  escape  by  tho 
back  entrance.     Hasten  !     He  is  already  upon  the  stairs." 

"I  go,  but  bear  in  mind  my  warning.  Whether  Sir  Morgan 
means  to  strike  now,  or  to  defer  his  blow,  his  intentions  towards 
you  are  the  same.  Remerabor ;  I  warn  you  that  you  may  be 
armed." 

The  old  man  disappeared  through  tho  secret  door,  and  closed  it 
behind  him.  Almost  on  tho  instant,  tho  outer  door  opened,  and 
Sir  Francis  Wyatt  entered.  He  greeted  Edward  Yeardlcy  affec- 
tionately, but  the  latter  could  only  respectfully  return  his  saluta- 
tion ;  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  tho  strange  words  of  Luko 
Harvey,  and  ho  could  turn  his  mind  to  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    SHADOW    DARKENS. 


Late  in  tho  afternoon  of  the  day  following  that  upon  which 
the  events  already  nan'atcd  occurred,  two  horsemen  left  James- 
tcfWn,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  Block- 
house. The  settlement  was  speedily  lost  to  sight^  and  the  travellers 
moved  along  the  path  for  some  time  in  silence,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  assure  themsolvoa  by  tho  "blazes  "marked  by  the  wood- 
man's axe  upon  the  trees  that  they  were  following  tho  right 
direction. 

The  foremost  horseman  was  a  man  of  slender  though  evidently 
muscular  body,  and  features  which  at  first  glance  would  be  pro- 
nounced eminently  handsome.  His  face  was  regular  in  its  out- 
line, with  the  exception  of  tho  chin,  tho  slight  projection  of  which 
gave  an  unpleasant  cast  to  the  mouth.  But  there  were  other  signs 
in  that  face  which  spoke  far  more  plainly  than  this.  His  eyes 
were  small,  but  very  dark,  and  in  them  seemed  constantly  to  dwell 
a  light  of  malico.  Tho  nose  was  perfectly  aquiline,  bat  a  pecu- 
liar quivering  of  tho  thin  nostrils  at  times  excited  nnpleasant 
thoughts  in  tho  observer's  mind.  His  hair  was  dark,  almost  en- 
tirely black,  and,  after  tho  fashion  of  the  times,  wa^  worn  long. 

Tho  ago  of  this  man  could  not  have  been  thirty  by  half  a  dozen 
years,  and  yet  tho  marks  of  dissipation  upon  his  faco  seemed  to 
add  much  to  his  age.  His  dress,  which  was  worn  with  a  careless 
abandonment,  was  that  of  one  of  the  higher  class,  and  composed 
of  dark  velveteen;  in  addition  to  which  lie  wore  heavy  riding 
boots.  A*long  army  sword  was  at  his  side,  and  his  belt  was  sup- 
plied with  pistols,  besides  those  in  his  holsters. 

Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  — for  it  is  he  whom  wo  have  thus  intro- 
duced to  the  reader — turned  in  his  saddle  and  addressed  his  com- 
panion, or  rather  servant,  who  rodo  behind.  Ho  was  a  heavy, 
beetle  browed  fellow,  whose  face  exhibited  a  singular  compound 
of  ferocity  and  low  cunning — qualities  which  probably  recom- 
mended him  favorably  to  his  master. 

"  Searle,  did  you  discover  anything  new  concerning  this  young 
Y'eardley'?" 

"Nothing,  sir,  except  that  he  is  the  governor's  secretary,  and 
came  over  with  him." 

"But  does  any  one  know  more  than  this  about  him  V 
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"Nothing  more,  Fir.     But  I  belieTe  be  is  very  -nell  liked." 
"  Popular  is  he  ?     Well,  j  crljaps  /  shall  like  him,  too,  if  he 
keeps  out  of  my  path  and  don't  attempt  to  inltifere  with  my 
afl'airs.     But  I  can  aflbrd  to  let  him  go  until  this  other  matter  is 
settled  to  my  satisfaction." 

The  man,  as  if  in  duly  bound,  gave  a  coarse  laugh  as  these 
remarks  came  to  his  car,  and  quickening  his  pace  with  his  master, 
the  two  rode  on  for  some  time  in  silence.  At  length  Sir  Morgan 
remarked  : 

"And  what  of  these  people  at  the  Blockhouse,  Searle?" 
"Kobody  knows  anything  about  them,  but  everybody  talks  of 
them.     They  seem   to  have  acted  strange-like ;  they  fay  Sir  Gor- 
don hardly  ever  shows  himself  in  the  settlements,  and  nobody  is 
acquainted  with  him." 

"  Then  that  is  your  game.  Master  Hargrcaves  !"  soliloquized 
Lymhurne.  "  Secrecy,  forsooth  !  But  I  will  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  few  hours  of  secrecy  that  remain ;  after  that,  my  way  must 
prevail." 

A  malicious  and  triumphant  smile  tnrved  ihe  lips  of  the  speak- 
et,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  thought,  he  struck  his  spurs  into 
the  sides  of  his  steed,  and  advanced  at  a  swifter  pace.  The  ser- 
vant followed  close  behind,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  longer  they 
threaded  the  intricate  forest  path,  emerging  at  last  in  the  clearing 
in  front  of  the 
Blockhouse. 

"  This  mnstf 
be  the  place," 
observed  She  Ecr- 
Ta?it,  whose  eye 
first  s8paFatedi 
tha  buildings- 
from  the  atteml^ 
ing  gloom. 

"  Here  f"  en- 
claimed  Iiym- 
burne,  drawing; 
rein  and  exam- 
ining the  ibcaii- 
ty.  "I- believe- 
yoi.  ara  right . 
And  now,"  lie..- 
continued,  dis- 
mounting and 
throviting  his  bri- 

atd  to  the- other,.  • 

"remember  my;- 
ordBra-.  Mix; 
with  thd  mer.;' 
and  discover  al''] 
jon  can,  and  to - 
morro-iT  I  wilU 
see  you  again.''' 
So  saying,  h'o- 
ascended  tfie; 
steps-,  andJ 
knocked  heavi- 
ly with  his  rid- 
ing-whip at  th& 
door,  first  pnll-- 
ing.hishatlowc:r 
ever  his  brow_ 
Bis  summont^ 
was  soon  an- 
swered by  alady 
somewhat  pasSL 
the  middle  age,^ 
bnt  whose  coun- 
tenance was  onci 
sf  mingled  dig- 
nity and  swcet- 
aess.  She  held 
tho  light  up 
nearer,  bat  evi- 
dently did  not. 
recognise  the.- 
man  before  her. 
Sir  Morgan 
stood  motion- 
ks8  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then 
removing  h  i » 
bat,  said,  in  a 
mocking  voice : 
"Mistress 
Anne,  I  greet 
yon  kindly." 

At  the  unex- 
pected sight  of 
his  face,  the  lady 
retreated  a  step 
and  turned 
deathly  pale,  al- 
most drojjping 
her  light  in  the 
weakness  of  the 
moment.  Once 
she  cstaycd  to 
speak,  but  the 
■words  died  on 
her  lips,  and  she 
gazed  with  ter- 
ror   upon     Sir 

Morgan.      The  latter   enjoyed   her  horror  for  a   moment,  and 
then  said,  imiiaticnlly : 

"  Where  is  your  l^ioilier,  Misticss  Anne  f  I  would  ste  him." 
Anne  Hargicuvts  lurried,  nnd  Lynibunic  followed  bcralong  the 
passage.  She  stopjol  and  bcfitiilid  bcfbica  doer  near  llie  cnil  of 
the  hall;  but  at  Icngih  she  ])oiiitcd  at  it  in  niulcngony,  and  disjip- 
pearcd.  Sir  Morgan  ojicmd  the  doer  indi( alcd  without  hesitation, 
and  entered  the  loom.  It  was  an  aparlmcnt  of  medium  size,  at 
the  extremily  of  wlii(  h  was  icvcHkd  by  the  light  of  rftapcr  the 
form  of  Sir  Goidon  Hii:grcav(S,  jilting  with  his  bend  bowed  upon 
a  table,  and  nppinciilly  lost  in  deep  reflection.  La mburne enjoyed 
the  spectacle  tor  a  mcrn  cnt,  his  cnlnmce  having  been  unobserved, 
and  then  advancing  to  the  table,  miulc  bis  presence  known. 

"Allow  me  to  intioduie  myi-elf,  Sir  Gordon.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  am  a  welcome  visitor." 

Hargreaves  raised  his  head  as  he  heard  llie  voice, but  no  sooner 
had  his  eyes  rested  upon  Lymhurne  than  he  sprang  from  his  chair, 
gazed  with  a  wild,  nfliighted  look  into  his  lace,  and  then  sank 
back  against  the  vail,  Munned  and  helpless.  A  cold  sneer  broke 
over  Sir  Morgan's  e-eitinu  tiaiice. 

"  I  give  you  grcclirit:,  Sir  Gordon,"  he  said.  "But  by  my  faith, 
I  hope  you  :ire  not  in  the  luiliit  of  ticiiling  all  your  Iricnds  lluis, 
I'.l:  e  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  have  so  few  in  the  scttlenicnto 
hercabonts." 


The  taunting  words  had  the  effect  of  arousing  Hargreaves 
from  his  terrified  stupor.  He  stood  upright  with  an  effort,  and 
gasped  hoarsely : 

"  Morgan — Morgan  Lymhurne  ?" 

"Ay,  my  old  friend,  you  are  right,  only  you  forgot  to  prefix  the 
'  Sir'  to  my  name.  I  am  glad  your  memory  is  so  good,  and  only 
hope  it  may  not  fail  you  before  we  conclude  our  interview." 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  sank  into  his  chair,  and  with  a  deep 
groan,  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands.  His  visitor  stood  silently 
before  him,  waiting  for  him  to  exhaust  the  first  violence  of  his 
emotion.  At  last  Sir  Gordon  raised  his  head,  and  with  every 
muscle  of  his  pallid  face  trembling,  demanded  in  a  faint  weak 
voice : 

"And  what,  Morgan  Lymhurne,  do  you  seek  here  ?" 

"  Zounds,  Sir  Gordon,  I'll  overlook  your  incivility  in  withhold- 
ing my  title,  but  your  question  is  absolutely  amusing.  Upon  my 
word,  you  treat  the  matter  as  coolly  as  if  you  were  in  earnest. 
What  do  I  want  ?  I  have  a  certain  document  in  my  breastpocket 
which  might  possibly  refresh  your  failing  memory.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  hear  it  read." 

"  No,  no !  I  will  admit  its  truth.  The  cursed  paper  bears  my 
name  ;  would  to  God  that  my  hand  had  withered  before  it  placed 
it  there !" 


Take  the  money;  the  sum  yon  have  mentioned  I 
give  you;  only  forego  your  claim   to   the  hand  of 


BUFFET  OR  SIDEBOABD,  DESIGNED    BY    M.  ELIAEBS. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  distress  yoursell  uselessly. 
Believe  me,  sir,  when  I  say  tliat  you  have  doubtless  eommitted 
many  more  foolii-h  things  than  this." 

Lymburnc's  tone  of  mocking  raillery  served  to  aienise  and  cx- 
aspcialc  Sir  Gordon.  He  ro.-e  from  his  chair,  and  jiaicd  liuriiedly 
across  the  room,  stopping  suddenly  before  his  mange  guest. 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  what  w  ill  content  you  ?  Mention  the  terms  upon 
which  you  arc  willing  to  leave  me  now  and  forever." 

"  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves,"  replied  Lymbiirne,  in  a  careful, 
meai-uicd  tone,  "you  misjudge  me  if  you  think  me  capable  of 
yielding  one  iota  of  what  is  granted  me  by  that  paper.  Its  lerms 
were  freely  acceded  to  by  you  once,  and  now  I  demand  nothing 
more  than  their  fulfilment.  That  contract,  executed  by  you  to 
my  deceased  father,  signed  and  ajiprovcd  by /iriVi,7«-i(iics.sf.s-,  grants 
to  me  the  hand  of  the  I>ady  Eleanor,  your  daughter,  upon  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  of  her  birthday,  and  also  her  dowry  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds.  Becogriize  my  right  in  this  matter,  and 
all  will  be  well;  consider  }our  laie  conduct,  and  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  it  has  been  hasty.  What  do  you  say.  Sir  Goidou? 
Are  you  prejiarcd  to  forswear  your  oath  '!" 

"  No,  no — not  that !"  mutniurcd  the  stricken  nobleman.  "  It  is 
binding,  morally  binding  at  least,  and  1  cannot  deny  it.  But  I 
would  have  you  give  up  your  claim  ;  I  implore  j'ou  to  resign  all 
thoughts  of  this  alliance.     It  is  hateful  tome;  I  cannot  bear  to 


think  of  it. 
will  gladly 
Eleanor." 

Morgan  Lymbume  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  room  during 
this  appeal,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast.  At  its  conclusion, 
he  rejdied  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  in  a  determined  voice  : 

"  It  is  useless.  Sir  Gordon  ;  I  have  vowed  to  obtain  the  rights 
grantird  by  the  contract,  and  not  one  hairsbreadth  will  I  sweiTe 
from  it." 

"  Hold  !"  cried  the  parent,  in  an  agitated  voice.  "  Be  not  hasty 
in  your  decision.  I  will  double  my  offer  ;  yes,  I  will  grant  you 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  upon  condition  of  your 
releasing  all  claim  to  my  daughter's  hand." 

"  Cease,  cease.  Sir  Gordon  ;  I  repeat  it,  such  offers  are  useless 
— nay,  idle.  Money  cannot  induce  me  to  relinquish  my  right  to 
the  hand  of  the  Lady  Eleanor." 

♦  The  nobleman  cast  a  look  of  fearful  agony  upon  his  persecutor, 
and  tottering  to  a  chair,  sank  helplessly  into  it.  Prepared  as  he 
had  been  for  this  blow,  it  still  fell  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  sank 
beneath  it.  Lymburno  eyed  him  triumphantly,  and  then  drawing, 
a  chair  to  the  other  side  of  tho  table,  coolly  sat  down  and  awaited 
Sir  Gordon's  answer. 
At  this  juncture,  the  inner  door  opened,  and  a  young  giri  entered 

the  room.  She 
started  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon 
Morgan  Lym- 
hurne, and  was 
about  to  retire, 
but  as  if  sud- 
denly recalling 
his  face  in  her 
memory,  she 
hesitated,  and 
looked  inquir- 
ingly at  him. 
Evidently  she 
recognized  him, 
for  her  embar- 
rassment gave 
place  to  a  tre- 
mor of  fear,  and 
the  pleasant 
bloom  faded 
from  her  cheek. 
She  was  sur- 
passingly fair, 
even  in  that 
distressful  mo- 
ment. Some- 
what above  the 
medium  height, 
her  form  was 
still  so  perfectly 
proportioned 
nnd  so  faultless 
in  its  contour, 
thiit  the  discrep- 
ancy would 
hardly  bo  no- 
ticed. Her  face 
was  one  of  rare 
beauty,  so  love- 
ly, in  fact,  that 
the  beholder  for- 
got to  separate 
and  remark 
each  peculiar 
feature,  and  on- 
ly remeiiiberecl 
tho  full  perfec- 
tion and  sweet- 
ness of  tho 
whole.  Tho 
dork  hair  and 
eyes  of  the 
maiden  afford- 
ed an  agreeable 
and  striking 
contrast  to  her 
pure  blonde 
c  o  ra  p  I  e  X  i  on ; 
her  whole  air 
and  appearance, 
in  short,  fully 
proclaimed  her 
to  be  descended 
from  noble  Eng- 
lish .'-tock,  al- 
though she  had 
discarded  the 
somewhat  stiff 
and  ungraceful 
female  costume 
of  the  day,  and 
was  now  habit- 
ed in  a  simple 
dress  which  be- 
came her  bettor 
than  could  tho 
trappings  of 
court  attiro. 
Sir  Morgan  Lymhurne  was  so  surprised  for  a  moment  that  ho 
could  only  gaze  with  unfeigned  admiration  upon  this  lovely  pre- 
sence, but  recovering  himself,  he  came  forwarcl,  and  exclaimed  : 

"Eleanor — Lady  Eleanor,  is  this  indeed  you?  I  had  forgotten 
the  ycais  which  have  elapsid  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  hardly  ex- 
pected to  sec  so  w-(iin»nly  a  per.-on." 

With  these  words  lie  took  her  hand,  and  bent  as  if  to  press  it  to 
his  lips.  The  lady  ])erceived  hi.s  intention,  however,  and  hastily 
drew  back.     Sir  Mor)»an  looked  up,  slightly  disconcerted. 

"Pardon  me,  Eleanor,  if  I  have  offended.  And  now  tell  me, 
do  you  welcome  me?" 

"  I  remember  you,  Sir  Morgan,"  replied  Eleanor,  in  a  low  voice, 
evading  his  question.  "But  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  here 
to-night." 

"I'  faith,  I'll  warrant  it!"  replied  Lymburne,  with  a  disagree- 
able laugh.  "And  whether  Sir  Gordon  expected  me  or  no,  bo 
seems  to  give  me  but  a  freezing  welcome." 

The  latter  rai.sed  his  head  at  tho  mention  of  his  name,  and  gave 
a  convulsive  start  as  he  saw  the  two  siaiuiing  together.  He  met 
his  daughter's  appealing  glance,  and  said,  in  a  husky  tone  : 

"  Eleanor,  my  daughter,  be  pleased  to  leave  us  together  alone. 
I  have  iiioie  to  say  to  Sir  Morgan." 

"Adieu,  then,  "Jiady  Eleanor,  for  a  time,"  siid  the  latter;  "I 
have  yet  much  to  say  to  you."  [to  ux.  continuko.] 
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MODERN  FURNITURE. 

With  the  advance  of  wealth,  and  the  development  of  resources 
in  this  country,  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  elegant  furniture  to 
complete  the  equipment  of  the  beautiful  residences  which  are  ris- 
ing around  us  in  town  and  country.  Until  within  a  few  years 
these  articles  have  been  imported  from  abroad  at  a  heavy  addition 
to  the  original  cost,  but  they  are  now  raanufacttured  in  our  great 
cities  in  the  very  best  style,  out  of  native  or  imported  material. 
Among  the  most  successful  and  popular  cabinet-makers  whoso 
work  has  fallen  under  our  observation  is  Mr.  A.  Eliaers,  at  present 
established  at  Nos.  330  and  332  Washington  Street,  in  this  city,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  we  have  been  long  ac(|uainted,  and  who 
has  been  liberally  patronized  by  our  citiiens.  Mr.  Eliaers  is  not 
merely  a  cabinet-maker,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  ;  he  is  an 
artist,  designer  and  inventor,  being  what  we  believe  is  termed  in 
Prance  a  domestic  engineer.  He  draws,  models,  and  carves  beau- 
tifully, besides  being  a  thorough  master  of  his  trade.  lie  ha.s  not 
only  invented  a  great  number  of  new  articles  of  furniture,  but  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  tools  wherewith  to  perform  his  work. 
A  visit  to  his  estabhshment  is  a  great  treat  to  a  person  of  a  taste 
for  mechanics  as  well  as  the  fine  arts.  Among  the  striking  pieces 
of  furniture  he  has  turned  out  is  a  sui)erb  buffet  or  sideboard  of 


venient  writing  or  reading  desk  is  attached,  which  can  be  turned 
to  any  desired  angle,  while  by  a  simple  motion  of  the  hand,  re- 
quiring no  muscular  effort,  the  back  of  the  chair  sinks,  and  is 
self-sustained,  firmly,  at  any  angle,  from  the  i)erpendiculai-  to  the 
horizontal.  The  lady's  chair,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
invalids,  or  convalescents,  and  a  luxury  to  all,  is  of  similar  con- 
struction^ and  adapts  itself  to  every  attitude  of  the  body.  We 
have  seen  a  seat  for  night-trains  on  the  railroads,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Eliaers  on  the  same  principle,  wliich  promises  to  complete  the 
comfort  of  travellers  in  our  luxurious  cars,  rendering  locomotion 
agreeable  to  the  most  delicate.  The  "  Library  Chair,"  also  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Mr.  Eliasrs,  is  a  solid,  elegant  and  com- 
fortable seat,  which,  by  a  single  instantaneous  reverse  raavemsnt, 
becomes  a  flight  of  steps  by  wliicli  the  highest  shelf  of  a  library 
may  be  reached.  These  transforfnations  do  not  injure  the  elegance 
or  the  solidity  of  the  furniture,  and  the  m  ichinery  by  which  they 
are  produced  is  pcrfjctly  simple,  works  like  magic,  and  is  not  at 
all  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Mr.  Eliaers  has  also*  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  stair-builder.  We  lately  visited  the  splendid 
mansion  of  a  gentleman  in  Uoxbury,  which  contained  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Eliaers's  skill,  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  stair-case  of  solid 
mahogany  ascending  from  a  hall,  which  reminded  us  of  those  in 


compared  to  an  enormous  insular  pyramid.  Its  position,  which 
is  on  the  borders  of  the  Obersweitz,  and  the  great  chain  of  the 
Alps,  affords  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  extensive  views  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  In  1689,  the  only  place  of  shelter  for 
the  herdsmen  was  the  "  Hospice  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snows,"  built 
in  a  nook  sheltered  from  the  west  and  north,  a  place  to  which  pil- 
grims resorted.  Their  numbers  increasing,  it  became  necessary 
to  find  accommodations  for  them,  and  several  inns  sprung  up* 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  travellers  began  to  turn  their 
steps  to  Switzerland,  and  the  Rigi  soon  became  an  object  of  at- 
traction. In  1816,  an  inn  was  built  somewhat  higher  up  the 
mountain  than  the  Hospice.  It  was  still  a  long  and  weary  jour- 
ney from  it  to  the  top.  A  hut,  which  had  been  erected  here  in 
1815,  rose  to  the  consequence  of  an  inn  through  the  support  of 
some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Zurich  ;  this  stood  about 
sixty  paces  from  the  top,  on  the  south  side.  The  number  of  visit- 
ors increased,  however,  so  rapidly  that  this  could  no  longer  afford 
the  required  shelter,  and  a  second  sprung  up.  These  soon  became 
insulfi  ient  for  the  numbers  tliat  sought  the  summit  for  the  beauty 
of  the  view.  In  I8.j0,  a  handsome  hotel  rose  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  former.  Tiiis,  however,  has  not  suffi.-cd,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  add  another  and  a  larger,  in  which  every  com- 


Tlir,    NEW    HOTEL    ON    THE    EIGI    MOUNTAIN,    SWITZKRLAND. 


solid  black  walnat,  intended  for  a  largo  dinintr-hall.  We  were  so 
"much  pleased  with  the  design,  execution  aiid  effect  of  this  side- 
board, that  wc  had  a  drawing  made  of  it,  and  j)rcpared  the  engrav- 
ing published  on  the  preceding  page.  The  style  of  Ibis  article  is 
that  of  the  Renaissance,  a  revival  of  the  old  and  substantial  fash- 
ion of  cabinet  architecture,  now  the  mode,  and  justly  usurping  the 
place  of  the  frail  furniture  which  preceded  it.  A  chair  or  table  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance  will  last  for  centuries,  and,  modelled 
on  true  principles  of  beauty,  will  always  be  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
The  sideboard  before  us,  constructed  on  Mr.  Eliaers's  carvings  and 
patterns,  cost  $.3000,  and  employed  fourteen  men  six  months.  It 
is  of  solid  black  walnut,  and  is  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  eleven 
feet  three  inches  in  breadth.  The  carvings  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted from  models  made  by  Mr.  Eliaers  from  actual  game,  fish, 
fruit,  etc.  The  top  piece  comprises  bunches  of  fruit,  ex(|nisitely 
carved,  beneath  which  is  a  finely-sculptured  mass  of  game,  while 
on  the  different  panels  are  figures  of  the  seasons,  Peace  and  War, 
Caryatides,  varieties  of  game,  fish,  vegetables,  implements  of 
hunting,  etc.  The  interior  is  admirably  arranged,  and  the  whole 
is  a  monument  of  artistic  and  mechanical  skill  and  industry,  har- 
monizing the  useful  and  the  ornamental  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Among  the  recent  valuable  inventions  of  Mr.  Eliaers  with  which 
we  have  been  particularly  pleased,  are  a  gentleman's  and  a  lady's 
extension  chair.     To  the  arms  of  the  gentleman's  chair,  a  con- 


tlie  French  p.alaces  and  chateaux.  The  bed-room  furniture,  the 
panelling  of  tlie  solid  mahogany  and  satin-wood  doors,  the  dining- 
room  furniture,  and  many  otlier  articles  in  this  costly  residence, 
were  from  Mr.  Eliaers's  establishment.  Mr.  Eliaers  also  fitted  up 
the  library-room  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  Summer  Street. 
His  carved  book-cases  may  be  found  in  many  private  houses  in 
this  city  and  New  York.  We  regret  to  add  that  Mr.  Eliaers  has 
determined  to  remove  to  France  next  spring,  having  received 
offers  to  establish  himself  in  Paris,  where  the  specimens  of  his 
workmanship,  exhibited  at  the  great  Exposition,  were  very  much 
admired.  During  the  interval,  the  resources  of  his  establishment 
will  be  severely  taxed  to  supply  the  orders  that'  arc  flowing  in 
upon  him. 

«      ^Ml k 

AEW  HOTEL  ON  THE  RIGI,  SWITZLRLAND. 

Tlic  striking  scene  on  this  page  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  Higi  Mountain,  Switzerland.  The  foreground  is  enlivened  by 
a  group  of  travellers,  and  .shows  the  various  contrivances  for  seat- 
ing the  ladies  comfortably  on  horseback.  For  many  years  past 
the  Kigi  Mountain  has  been  a  favorite  resort,  and  its  fame  has 
gone  on  increasing,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  more 
splendid  view  than  from  its  summit.  Tlie  small  group  of  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  Rigi  is  the  highest  jioint,  stands  completely 
apait  from  the   range  sunonnded  by  lakes,  and  may  almo.st  be 


ort  is  to  be  obtained.  The  visitor  will  scarcely  credit  the  trouble 
an  1  expense  which  it  has  cost  to  furnish  him  with  this  comfort. 
A  large  and  substantial  house  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain nearly  GOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  requires  somewhat 
more  labor  than  a  corresponding  house  built  in  a  valley.  Before 
a  stone  was  laid,  it  cost  60,000  francs  to  level  the  foundation  and 
purchase  the  ground,  but  the  commune  has  entered  into  a  bond 
not  to  let  any  other  portion  for  ten  years.  All  the  wood-work  and 
lime  had  to  be  carried  up  by  manual  labor.  The  scene  during  the 
two  past  years  was  very  curious,  old  and  young  being  employed 
in  carrying  up  the  necessary  wood,  etc. ;  here  ten  or  twelve  men 
might  "be  seen  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  rafter,  toiling  up  the 
steep  paths,  two  carrying  up  a  plank,  a  door,  or  a  blind,  and  this 
was  by  no  means  an  inexj)ensive job;  a  hundred  weight  of  wood 
cost  two  francs,  a  jilank  one  and  a  half  francs,  a  door  one  franc 
eighty  cents,  a  blind  three  francs  twenty  cents,  for  carriage  alone; 
the  carpenter's  work  alone  cost  40,000  francs  ;  twelve  men  were 
employed  for  two  years  in  preparing  the  stone,  and  siji;  men  in 
getting  the  sand.  Our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  cost  of 
the  whole  by  the  items  we  have  given.  The  whole  length  of  the 
hotel  is  156  feet,  its  breadth  48,  height  60. .  It  contains  about  fifty 
apartments ;  the  dining-room  is  capable  of  holding  two  hundred 
persons  at  dinner;  the  whole  of  the  decorations  are  in  cxccllcn 
taste,  and  every  comfort  is  provided  for  visitors. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
STARRY    RAIN. 

BT  A3IKA  M.  BATES. 

Softly  fall  thoa,  starry  rain, 

O'er  the  roof  and  window-pane; 

Sing  to  me  a  Jullaby 

Softer  thio  the  Kepbyr's  sigb; 

As  the  erenjng  ciymf9  again. 

Gently,  gently  fiiU  thoa,  rain.' 

Oleam  in  br?ghtness  o'er  the  rope, 

Blushing  in  its  meek  re^wse; 

O'er  the  larftsf/nr*s  prnk  and  blue^ 

And  tile  marigolds  rieb  bne; 

Touch  the  maple's  nodding  plome, 

Tossing  through  the  erening  glooaij 

Cherries,  w ifh  tbeir  fruitage  red, 

M'heuce  the  wild  bird  haa  jnst  spei3: 

O'er  the  "riues  th*t  cross  tb*  pane, 

©ently  fall  thou,  starry  ram! 

6ent{y.  ycuftly  Sill  thoo,  raiB, 

Never  with  a  sountj  of  paiai 

If  ever  liite  a  wail  of  woe 

J,et  thy  tender  nnmbers  flow 

Round  this  huslved  and  shadowed  betnr. 

Where  the  joy  light  may  aot  eo»*! 

/or,  n]a6  f  Bt  re  bai  laSe- 

Since  the  nrouniers  th^o!fE^i  you  gate? 

£ntered  in  this  cfcirkened  rocfn. 

Shut  fToai  3tianner."?cetits  aadNoom, 

Where,  exrluded  from  ftlie  day, 

Hushed  in  sleep  febe  niaid*n  lay: 

Sleep,  the  silent  and  '-profoand'* 

That  they  teiEe  "-beneaih  tiie  ground.'^ 

Though  her  smile  was  Teiy  sofit, 

Though  her  Toice  had  gladdened  oft, 

Xi*e  the  fijuufc  of  joy*g3ew  low, 

From  our  love  tb«  maid  most  go. 

White  flowers  in  her  soft  brown  hair, 

WTiite  fiowers  on  her  fcosc«i  iUir: 

Thufl  they  ijorc  lier  through  tha  gl&cc?. 

To  her  lonely  burial  tomb. 

Therefore,  ^ntltst  rain,  I  pray, 

liet  the  words  that  1  would  s»y  f 

Whispering  roond  that  home  to-n^bi. 

Be  thy  Toice  subdued  and  IJghkj 

So  to  those  wh&sit  and  grieye. 

In  the  daU  and  darkenmg  ev'e. 

O'er  the  fondly  cherished  dead. 

Thou  Shalt  say.  '-Be  comforted, 

Te  will  meet  yonr  lost  again!"' 

Will  you  say  it.  starry  rain? 

Gently,  gently,  airy  sprite, 

Wandering,  hoinele*:3,  through  the  night: 

Softly  lot  thy  silrcry  feet 

Print  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet 

Ueaped  above  one  precious  face, 

In  the  lonely  burial  place. 

So,  when  next  we  go  to  see, 

Something  shall  remind  of  thee  : 

Bursting  bnds  and  springing  grass, 

Telling  us  where  thou  didst  pass, 

With  a  slow  and  sad  refrain, 

O'er  our  darling,  pitying  rain! 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

WINNING    A    WIFE: 

—  OR, 

A   BASHFUL   MAN'S   WOOING. 

FEOM  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BENEDICT. 

BY   RALPH    BUDDEEBRACE. 

"  Why,  Ned  Dalton's  married,  Ralph  !"  exclaimed  my  room- 
mate, throwing  down  the  evening  paper;  and  jumping  up,  he 
threw  his  cigar  out  of  the  window,  commencing  the  execution  of 
a  double  shuffle  at  the  same  time. 

"  Ned  Dalton  married  !"  I  ejaculated,  adding,  "  Hold  on,  rat- 
tlebrain ;  just  stop  capering  long  enough  to  explain,  will  you  V 

"  Here,"  said  he,  regaining  the  paper  and  thrusting  it  into  my 
hand,  "here,  read  for  yourself."  And  seizing  a  flute,  he  com- 
menced to  play  "  Jordan  is  a  hard  road  "  like  all-possessed,  while 
I  read  the  notice  of  my  friend  Dalton's  marriage,  which  was  stated 
to  liave  been  solemnized  in  Burlington,  Vermont. 

"  Did  you  ever?"  demanded  Frank  Ridley,  as  I  finished. 
"  No,  I  never !"  responded  I,  quickly. 
"  Who'd  a  thought  it  V  queried  Prank. 
"Who,  indeed r' 

I  am  certain  I  should  have  been  the  last  one  to  have  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  as  matrimony  in  connection  with  honest  Ned,  the 
most  bashful  man  in  the  presence  of  ladies  that  I  ever  met  with. 

"  Where  away,  Frank?"  demanded  I,  beholding  my  chum  pre- 
paring for  a  promenade. 

"  To  circulate  the  intelligence  of  Ned's  escape  from  bacbelor- 
dom.  I  am  sure  the  news  is  too  good  to  keep."  And  with  a 
hearty  laugil  he  disappeared,  leaving  me  to  cogitate  alone  on  the 
strange  freak  of  the  blind  god,  which  liad  transformed  my  bashful 
friend  into  Benedict  the  married  maa. 

My  reverie  was  of  short  duration,  being  interrupted  by  a  no 
less  personage  than  its  sulyect,  whose  hasty  entrance  and  abrupt 
"  congratulate  me,  iny  dear  fellow,  etc."  brought  me  to  my  feet  in 
an  instant. 

"Ay,  that  I  will,  and  with  all  my  heart,  Ned  !"  I  exclaimed,  as 
I  grasped  his  offered  hand.  "But  be  seated  ;  I  have  but  just 
read  the  notice  of  your  marriage,  and  when  you  entered  was  in- 
dulging in  a  vain  attempt  to  conceive  how  or  where  you  had 
gained  the  courage  necessary  to  enable  you  to  address  any  woman 
on  the  subject  of  marriage." 


"  You  deemed  it  strange,  then  V 

"  Strange  !  to  be  sure  I  did.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Ned,  I  never 
knew  you  to  meet  a  woman's  eye  without  blushing,  and  as  for 
conversing  with  one — now  tell  me  frankly,  Ned,  did  you  ever 
speak  first  to  a  lady  in  your  life  V 

"  0,  yes,  cer — "  ^ 

"  O,  but  I  mean  any  one  to  whom  you  had  been  but  recently 
introduced,  or  with  whom  you  were  but  slightly  acquainted  ?" 
"  I  can't  say." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  can.  But  where  is  your  wife  ?  Who 
is  '  she  ?  Where  did  you  get  her  f  What  does  she  look  like  f 
And  above  all,  how  came  you  to  win  her  ?" 

"  There,  you  don't  expect  answers  to  all  these  questions  at  once, 
do  you'i"  Remanded  he. 

"  No,"  said  I,  producing  my  cigar  case  and  tendering  him  its 
contents;  adding,  "just  pass  them  by  without  notice,  save  the 
last,  for  I'm  dying  to  know  by  what  miracle  you  won  the  consent 
of  any  woman  on  earth  to  be  your  wife." 

"  Well,  you  shall  hear,  provided  you  accompany  me  to  the 
Revere  after  the  relation.  We  arrived  last  night,  and  I  wish  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  being  who  has  transformed  me  into 
the  happiest  of  men." 

Pardon  me,  dear  reader,  if  without  further  preface  I  give  you 
the  rel.Ttion  of  a  Basliful  Man's  Wooing  in  his  own  words. 

"  'Twas  at  the  close  of  an  unusually  unhealthy  summer, \iot 
many  years  ago,  during  which  I  had  been  detained  in  the  city, 
my  earnest  desire  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  by  business, 
which  having  concluded  satisfactorily  to  myself  and  all  concerned, 
I  prepared  for  a  descent  on  the  rural  districts  ;  a  visit  to  any  or 
all  the  sea-sido,  lake-shore,  and  mountain  resorts  of  fashionable 
society  being  among  the  numerous  luxuries  denied  me  by  the 
blind  goddess  ;  and  being  undecided  wluit  particulai-  locality  I 
should  honor  with  my  presence,  I  requested  my  half  dozen  friends 
to  refrain  from  pen,  ink  and  paper  in  my  behalf,  at  least  until 
they  heard  from  rae,  and  taking  leave  of  them,  took  the  cars  via. 
the  Providence  Railroad,  determined  to  trust  to  chance  for  an  in- 
troduction to  some  secluded  paradise  where  I  might  taste  pure 
enjoyment,  untortured  by  the  cares  of  business,  the  clamorous 
demands  of  my  tailor,  bootmaker,  arid  sundry  other  creditors,  the 
last  but  not  the  least  of  whom  was  my  washerwoman. 

"  At  Providence  I  came  to  a  halt  for  a  short  time,  but  finding 
too  much  bustle  therein  to  suit  my  ideas  of  solitude,  I  shouldered 
my  portmanteau,  and  liquidating  my  hotel  bill,  an  act  by  the  way 
I  am  very  seldom  guilty  of,  stepped  on  board  the  steamer  bound 
to  Newport,  which  latter  place  1  had  no  intention  to  visit,  my  des- 
tination being  ye  ancient  towne  of  Bristol  in  ye  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  I  was  lauded  about  IIP.  M.,  on  the  day  of  my 
embarkation,  having  experienced  no  inconvenience  whatever,  if  I 
except  the  loss  of  my  cigar-case  with  a  full  half  dozen  prime 
Havanas,  which  I  had  hoarded  with  a  miser's  care  for  a  whole 
week  that  I  might  enjoy  to  its  greatest  extent  the  pleasure  I 
hoped  to  reap  from  their  consumption  in  that  seclusion  I  was  in 
search  of. 

"  Taking  possession  of  apartments — beg  pardon,  Ralph,  I 
would  say  an  apartment — at  the  Bristol  Hotel,  I  ordered  dinner ; 
after  which  I  sallied  forth  on  a  tour  of  observation,  which  resulted 
in  the  conviction  that  the  paradise  of  my  imagination  had  at 
length  been  found.  'Tis  truly  a  paradise,  at  least  in  my  estima- 
tion. But  I  am  digressing,  which  is  no  part  of  my  intention  at 
present,  so  with  your  leave  I  will  return  to  the  subject,  promising 
more  circumspection  for  the  future. 

"  You  know  I  was  ever  an  admirer  of  the  ladies,  Ralph,  hand- 
some ladies  particularly ;  and  I  assure  you,  judging  from  the 
samples  of  the  sex  whom  I  met  during  my  afternoon  ramble,  I 
was  convinced  I  had  at  last  reached  a  spot  where  that  particular 
failing  might  be  indulged  in  at  will.  Elated  with  ray  good  for- 
tune in  finding  a  temporary  home  so  much  in  accordance  with  my 
desire,  I  returned  to  my  inn,  and  partaking  of  a  bountiful  supper, 
repaired  to  the  guests'  parlor,  where  I  found  two  ladies,  the  only 
inmates  of  the  apartment.  Apologizing  for  my  intrusion,  I  was 
about  to  retire,  when  one  of  them  bagged  me  to  remain,  assuring 
mo  I  was  no  intruder,  and  smilingly  informed  me  I  could  not 
have  entered  at  a  more  opportune  moment,  as  they  were  endeav- 
oring to  dissipate  ennui  by  the  formation  of  a  whist  party,  and 
lacking  one  of  the  requisite  number  would  hail  my  presence  as  a 
god-send  if  I  would  only  condescend  to  join  them. 
>  "  O,  certainly,  I  would  be  only  too  happy,  with  a  number  of 
like  assertions,  all  which  were  uttered  with  a  volubility  which  sur- 
prised myself,  since  I  was  never  very  remarkable  for  fluency  of 
speech  in  the  jiresence  of  the  fair  sex. 

"  My  self-introduction  elicited  a  like  courtesy  from  my  fair  cap- 
tor, who  then  introduced  her  companion  as  Miss  Martha  S , 

when  I  obtained  a  view  of  her  features  for  the  first  time.  That 
glimpse  did  my  business.  Another  !  Now,  sir,  as  well  might  I 
attempt  to  gaze  at  an  unclouded  summer  sun  when  in  the  zenith, 
as  upon  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  fairy  being  who  bowed  to  my 
common-place  and  somewhat  awkward  greeting.  As  I  assumed 
a  chair,  she  retired,  when  I  made  an  attempt  at  conversation  with 
her  companion  ;  but  my  nerves — you  know  how  nervous  I  am  in 
the  society  of  ladies — were  so  disordered  by  tliat  electrifying 
ghuiee  that  it  was  like  to  result  in  a  failure,  when  the  fair  enchant- 
ress returned,  accompanied  by  an  ehlcr  lady,  whom  she  introduced 
as  her  mother,  and  followed  by  a  waiter  bearing  lights. 

"  Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  Raljih,  how  I  felt,  seated  at  that 
card-table,  the  partner  of  a  lady  whom  I  dared  not  look  at  lest 
my  heart  should  leap  right  out  of  my  mouth  and  take  refuge  in 
her  bosom.  Of  course  I  played  at  random— who  could  do  other- 
wise under  iiiie  circumstances  > — and  as  a  natural  result  was  de- 
feated in  every  game,  while  my  partner  bore  her  share  of  our  ill- 
fortune,  for  which  I  alone  was  accouutubic,  with  the  best  grace. 


"  Cards  were  voted  a  bore  at  length  by  our  antagonists,  who 
protested  against  winning  such  easy  victories  ;  when  I  stumbled 
through  a  formal  leave-taking  and  sought  my  chamber,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  indulge  in  a  series  of  waking  dreams  of  the  future. 

"  Morning  caine,  finding  me  still  awake,  and  fully  resolved  to 
lay  aside  my  bashfulness  for  the  once  and  cultivate  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  fair  being  whose  beauty  had  so  suddenly  and  deeply 
enslaved  me.  Alas,  for  my  firmness !  One  glance  from  her 
laughing  blue  eye,  as  she  assumed  a  sent  opposite  me  at  the  break- 
fast-table, played  the  very  deuce  with  my  heroic  resolve,  robbing 
mc  in  an  instant  of  my  borrowed  politeness,  studied  gallantry, 
and  all  power  to  articulate  the  set  speeches  with  which  I  had 
hoped  to  make  an  impression  upon  her  heart,  leaving  mo  again 
the  groat,  blundering,  boobyish  schoolboy  which  I  had  proved  my- 
self to  be  on  more  than  one  former  occasion,  despite  the  ancient 
appearance  of  my  hair  and  whiskers,  but  ill-concealed  by  a  plenti- 
ful application  of  Mason  dye. 

"  During  that  and  several  subsequent  days  we  met  regularly 
three  times  a  day,  at  meals,  besides  several  chance  meetings  in 
the  guests'  parlor,  each  meeting  serving  but  to  increase  my  em- 
barrassment, and  place  a  still  greater  gulf  between  us.  Did  you 
ever  feel  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  a  female  ?  No  !  Well, 
I  envy  you.  You  have  no  idea  how  excessively  small  a  man 
appears,  in  his  own  estimation,  when  in  the  presence  of  a  woman 
for  whose  favor  he  would  die,  and  unable  to  control  that  emotion, 
which  must  of  necessity  cause  him  to  appear  a  fool.  'Twas  so 
with  me ;  I  would  have  given  a  world,  had  I  possessed  one,  to 
have  been  able  to  converse  with  a  tenth  part  of  that  fluency  which 
I  can  so  readily  command  in  the  presence  of  my  own  sex  ;  but  it 
fled  on  her  approach,  and  to  her  remarks  I  was  seldom  able  to 
reply  save  in  monosyllables. 

"  I  had  been  about  a  week  an  inmate  of  the  hotel,  when  I  bo- 
came  aware  that  a  party  of  pleasure-seekers  were  about  to  visit 
Newport,  whereupon  I  resolved  to  make  at  least  one  of  their 
number,  provided  I  could  summon  courage  to  request  the  honor, 
and  was  favored  with  the  society  of  my  fair  enchantress  on  the 
occasion.  As  a  period  of  five  days  must  elapse  ere  the  excur- 
sion came  off,  I  believed  I  had  ample  time  to  win  her  consent-  to 
become  my  companion  ;  but  had  I  had  an  age,  the  result  would 
have  remained  unchanged,  for  the  moment  I  entered  her  presence 
I  was  tongue-tied  as  usual. 

"  Time  tarried  not  for  me,  however.  While  I  was  hesitating, 
resolving,  and  wavering,  the  eve  of  the  excursion  arriwd.  I  had 
already  purchased  tickets  for  two,  in  anticipation  that  she  would 
accompany  me,  and  on  this  evening,  being  her  only  companion 
for  a  brief  period,  in  the  family  parlor,  I  made  an  attempt  to 
approach  the  subject  by  saying  : 

"'Have  you  heard  of  the  pleasure  excursion  for  to-morrow. 
Miss  S .' 

" '  O,  yoj.     Indeed,  I  have  heard  but  little  else  for  a  week.' 

" '  I  think  an  excursion  to  Newport  at  this  season  must  be 
delightful.' 

"  '  It  is,  and  this  one  will  be  extremely  so,  I  thinlf  ;  at  least,  the 
scale  of  preparation  gives  me  reason  to  hope  as  much,  provided 
the  weather  proves  favorable.  Do  not  you  intend  to  join  tho 
party  V 

" '  Mo  ?  0,  yes — that  is — provided — '  And  I  came  to  a  dead 
pause. 

"  She  glanced  at  me  from  her  sewing,  and  then  turning  her  gaze 
on  the  scene  outside  the  window,  said : 

"  '  Do  not  let  anything  detain  you  here,  or  you  will  regret  it. 
I  am  sure  we  all  anticipate  a  pleasant  time,  and  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  tho 
pleasure  of  the  day.  Such  a  one  will  not  occur  again  for  the 
season.' 

"  What  could  she  mean  by  the  pronoun  wo  1  Had  she  been 
engaged  already  by  some  more  fortunate  rival  ?  Rendered  des- 
perate by  my  fears  lest  such  might  bo  the  case,  I  hastened  to  as- 
sure her  of  my  intention  to  make  one  of  the  party,  and  wound  up 
by  blundering  out  a  hope  that  she  would  honor  me  by  becoming 
my  partner  for  tlie  day.  I  can't  tell  for  my  life  how  ray  request 
was  worded,  I  only  know  that  a  silvery  laugh  saluted  my  ear  as  I 
closed,  and  immediately  after  tho  words  : 

"  '  Too  late  by  a  day,  Mr.  Dalton.  You  should  have  asked  me 
yesterday  morning,  when  I  would  have  accepted  your  invitation 
with  pleasure.' 

" '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  I  am  too  lato.  May  I  know  to  what 
cause  to  attribute  your  refusal  V 

"  '  O,  yes  ;  to  a  prior  engagement  to  be  sure.  A  host  of  invita- 
tions for  this  excursion  came  pouring  in  ;  indeed,  judging  from 
their  number,  one  would  think  ladies  in  Bristol  were  like  angels' 
visits  to  earth,  so  I  yesterday,  in  despair  you  know,  accepted  one, 
merely  that  I  might  truly  say  to  all  others,  "  Already  engagec^, 
sir."  ' 

"  '  Confound—' 

"'Sir'!'  And  the  fair  being  dropped  her  work,  looking  up 
with  a  severe  expression  of  countenance. 

" '  O,  pray,  excuse  me.  I  did  not  intend  to  swear ;  but  I  had 
hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  your  society  on  this  excursion,  and 
this  disappointment  is  exceedingly  vexatious.' 

"'  I  am  glad — son-y  I  would  say,"  resumed  she,  as  she  flashed 
an  arch  glance  at  me,  resuming  her  needle  at  tho  same  time,  and 
adding  :  '  I  am  sorry  for  the  disappointment ;  but  it  is  too  lato 
now  to  amend  it.  I  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  been  your 
companion ;  but  since  I  cannot,  will  you  permit  mo  to  provido 
you  with  one  ?  I  shall  bo  happy  to  do  so,  and  if  I  may,  will  guar- 
antee to  find  one  for  you  who  will  banish  all  remembrance  of  your 
disappointment  ere  our  return.' 

"  '  Impossible  !  But  I  accc])t  your  kind  offer,  only  because  I 
might  appear  unfashionable  if  unaccompanied  by  a  lady.' 
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" '  You  will  not  regret  it,'  said  she,  rising,  and  laying  aside  her 
work,  when  she  added,  '  If  you  are  at  leisure,  and  will  accompany 
me  to  Aunt  Harcourt's,  I  will  introduce  you  to  cousin  Emily,  just 
returned  from  school,  who  I  am  sure  will  be  delighted  to  go,  and 
who  will  prove  a  much  livelier  companion  than  I.' 

"  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  walking,  armin-arm,  along  Con- 
gress Street,  towards  her  aunt's  dwelling,  which  wo  soon  reached, 
and  where  I  was  introduced  to  Miss  Emily  Harcourt,  who  accepted 
my  invitation  tendered  through  my  fair  friend  Martha,  when  we 
returned. 

"  The  morning  came,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  steamer 
containing  the  excursionists,  my  fair  partner  and  myself  among 
the  numher,  started,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  asscmhlcd  to 
see  us  off,  and  the  thrilling  strains  of  music  discoursed  by  the 
band  which  accompanied  us. 

"  Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Newport,  Miss   S proposed  a 

visit  to  the  fort  on  the  o|)posite  side  of  the  harbor,  my  fair  part- 
ner seconding  her  proposition  strongly;  whereupon  my  fortunate 
rival  and  myself  procured  the  services  of  a  boatman  with  his  ves- 
sel, a  small  schooner-rigged  boat,  to  convey  us  thither.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  fort  in  safety,  and  were  conducted  over  it  by  the  offi- 
cer in  command  for  the  day,  who  was  apparently  pleased  by  the 
interest  wc  manifested  in  all  that  met  our  gaze,  and  courteously 
vouchsafed  all  the  information  we  demanded.  Having  gratified 
our  curiosity  to  its  greatest  extent,  we  were  about  to  set  out  on  our 
return,  when  our  gentlemanly  conductor  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
extend  to  us  the  hospitalities  of  his  home,  and  upon  our  grateful 
acceptance  of  his  invitation,  conducted  us  to  his  quarters,  where 
he  introduced  his  wife,  who  received  (is  cordially,  and  ordered 
refreshments  for  us  in  the  garden. 

"  So  kind  and  courteous  were  our  host  and  hostess  that  wo  for- 
got to  note  the  flight  of  time  in  their  presence,  until  reminded  by 
our  boatman,  through  a  servant,  that  our  return  could  be  delayed 
no  longer  if  wo  would  return  to  Bristol  with  our  follow-cxcursion- 
ists.  Thug  reminded,  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  host  ami  his 
lady-wife,  not  before  the  latter,  however,  had  pressed  upon  each 
one  a  splendid  bouquet,  selected  by  her  own  fair  hands  from  her 
garden  of  floral  treasures,  which  had  elicited  from  more  than  one 
of  our  party  an  expression  of  hearty  admiration. 

"  During  our  sojourn  in  the  tort  the  wind  had  freshened  to  a 
strong  breeze,  which  rendered  our  passage  back  to  the  city  rather 
dangerous  than  otherwise,  which  danger  was  enhanced  by  the  ner- 
vous dread  exhibited  by  my  fair  partner  as  each  passing  wave 
sent  its  tribute  of  spray  over  our  frail  vessel.     Each  moment  her 
fears  increased,  until  she  could  no  longer  control  them,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  hold  her  to  prevent  her  sudden   and  unskilful 
movements  from  capsizipg  the  boat.     At  length,  when  about  half 
way  between  the  fort  and  breakwater  which  protects  the  inner  har- 
bor, a  wave  somewhat  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors  sent  a 
plentiful  tribute  on  board,  drenching  myself  and  my  fair  partner  to 
the  skin  and  causing  her  to  break  from  my  protecting  grasp  and 
spring  towards  the  stern  for  refuge.     In  so  doing  she  stumbled, 
and  ero  a  hand  could  be  stretched  to  aid  or  save  her,  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea,  while  the  accident  so  distracted  the  boatman 
that  he  momentarily  relinquished  the  helm,  when  the  boat  flew  up 
in  the  wind  and  fell  off  on  the  other  tack,  capsizing  as  she  did  so, 
and  precipitating  our  whole  party  into   the   sea.     Being,  as  you 
know,  an  excellent  swimmer,  1  had  no  fears  for  my  own  safety, 
and  my  first  act  was  to  grasp  Miss  S ,  whom  I  placed  in  com- 
parative security  on  the  bottom  of  the  upturned  boat,  ere  I  turned 
my  attention  to  her  cousin,  who  was  floating,  buoyed  up  by  her 
dress,  a  few  yards  distant.     She  was  soon  in  safety  alongside  her 
cousin,  where  I  had  scarce  placed  her  when  the  former  exclaimed  : 
"  '  O,  heaven  !  Mr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Randall  is  drowning !' 
"  Following  the  index  of  her  gaze  with  mine,  I  beheld  the  ratifi- 
cation of  her  words.     lie  was  indeed  drowning,  and  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  boatman,  who  had  just  made  his  exit  from  beneath 
the  boat,  I  struc*  out  to  the  rescue.     Ho  had  struggled  to  some 
distance  from  the  boat,  while  I  was  engaged  in  securing  the  safe- 
ty of  our  fair  friends,  and  I  now  had  the  mortification  of  behold- 
ing him  sink  ere  I  could  reach  him.     As  he  disappeared  from 
view  with  a  despairing  cry,  I  fairly  leaped  from  the  water  in  a  vain 
effort  to  reach  him,  but  being  at  too  great  a  distance,  could  only 
redouble  my  efforts  to  gain  the  spot  in  which  ho  sank,  which  hav- 
ing done,  I  dove,  and  in  my  descent,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface, 
meeting  something,  I  grasped  it,  when  I  was  in  turn  grasped  in  a 
close  embrace,  and  deeming  my  object  gained,  returned  to  the 
surface,  only  to  find  that  I  had  grappled  with  the  boatman,  who, 
actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  save  our  drowning  comrade,  had 
also  dived,  and  meeting  me  in  his  descent,  had  with  me,  deemed 
each  other  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  thereby  rendering  our  well- 
meant  elTorts  vain.     We  made  a  second  attempt,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful.    He  was  indeed  gone  ;  and  exhausted  by  our  eftbrts,  we 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  boat,  to  which  we  were  compelled  to 
cling,  being  unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  our  fair  companions,  to 
gain  her  keel. 

"  As  the  catastrophe  had  been  witnessed  by  hundreds  on  shore, 
over  a  dozen  boats  had  been  instantly  manned  and  put  off  to  the 
'  rescue,  the  leading  boat  having  doubled  the  end  of  the  break- 
water, and  being  in  full  view  at  the  instant  we  regained  the  boat. 
Wo  were  soon  rescued  from  our  perilous  situation  and  conveyed 
to  the  steamer,  where  wo  were  provided  with  a  change  of  clothing 
which  wo  gladly  availed  ourselves  of,  and  by  means  of  which, 
with  the  aid  of  stimulants,  wo  succeeded  in  recovering  so  far  from 
the  etTects  of  our  bath  ere  we  reached  Bristol  as  to  allay  all  ap- 
prehension of  subsequent  evil  results. 

"  When  about  to  embark  at  the  fort  I  had  transferred  my  bou- 
quet to  the  care  of  Miss  S ,  who  surprised  me  on  the  mornino- 

after  our  return  by  oflfering  to  my  acceptance  the  wilted  flowers 
which  composed  it,  and  which,  with  her  own,  she  had  retained 


during  her  immersion  and  subsequent  sojourn  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  She  accompanied  the  tender  of  the  faded  flowers  with 
some  remark  concerning  the  coincidence  between  their  blight  and 
that  which  had  been  cast  on  eur  pleasures  by  tho  same  c^iuse. 
But  as  usual  I  was  too  much  embarrassed  to  reply,  and  receiving 
them  from  her  hand,  remained  dumb  and  apparently  in  deep  con- 
templation of  the  withered  offering. 

"  '  Have  you  no  desire  to  retain  them,  Mr.  Dalton  V  she  de- 
manded, as  I  laid  them  on  the  centre-table  a  few  mifiutes  later. 

"  '  No,'  replied  I.     '  Why  should  I V 

'"  As  a  memorial.' 

'"Of  whatV 

"  '  Our — I  would  say  your  escape  from  death.' 

"  I  bowed,  and  after  a  brief  pause  resumed  : 

'"Not  of  mine,  Miss  S ,  but  of  her's  who  retained  thorn  in 

her  grasp  in  the  moment  of  extreme  peril.  Yes,  I  will  keep  them 
as  a  memorial  of — '  your  escape,  I  would  have  added,  but  meet- 
ing her  keen  regards,  I  once  more  became  the  victim  of  embar- 
rassment. 

" '  Divide  them  with  mo,  please,'  said  she,  after  a  brief  pause  ; 
and  coming  to  my  side,  she  extended  her  hand,  adding  :  '  I 
should  like  at  least  one  flower  as  a  memorial  of  that  intrepidity 
to  whi<h,  under  Heaven,  I  owe  my  life' 

"  '  Choose,'  said  I,  and  I  extended  towards  her  the  bunch  of 
withered  flowers,  from  which  she  selected  one,  a  heliotrope,  and 
pressing  it  to  her  lips  stood  a  moment,  while  I  had  an  intuitive 
perception  that  her  regards  were  bent  on  me,  and  dared  not  raise 
my  eye  to  meet  them ;  then  with  noiseless  step  she  glided  from 
the  apartment. 

"  When  she  returned,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  half  an  hour, 
quite  a  number  of  the  guests  were  present,  which  prevented  any 
further  conversation  between  us  at  that  time,  and  indeed  for  years, 
for  thereafter  during  my  stay  she  studiously  avoided  my  society. 

"A  few  weeks  after  the  accident  already  mentioned,  I  returned 
to  Boston,  and  amid  tho  cares  and  bustle  of  business  strove  to 
forget  the  fair  being  whoso  beauty  and  winning  manners  had  first 
enslaved,  and  whoso  recent  chilling  coldness  had  so  recently  tor- 
tured me.  How  vain  the  oH'ort !  Her  image  was  indelibly 
stamped  upon  my  memory.  I  could  hear  her  silvery  laugh  amid 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  each  eve,  as  I  bent  my  steps  across  the 
Common,  homeward,  while  did  I  lose  myself  in  reverie  for  a  mo- 
ment she  was  sure  to  be  present »in  fancy,  and  interrupting  the 
train  of  thought  led  me  a  dance  over  the  bright  waves  of  New- 
port harbor,  to  enact  again  my  part  in  the  thrilling  scene  in  which 
we  had  mingled. 

"  A  year  passed,  and  I  again  sought  Bristol,  resolved  to  con- 
quer my  inherent  bashfulncss  so  far  as  to  demand  from  her  the 
information  which  she  alone  could  convoy.  With  a  wildly  throb- 
bing heart  I  left  the  cars,  and  was  driven  to  the  Bristol  House, 
where  a  siranger  officiated  as  landlord,  and  where  I  looked  in  vain 
for  one  familiar  face  among  the  family  of  mine  host.  The  secret 
of  the  change  was  at  length  made  known  by  the  landlord  in  re- 
ply to  my  inquiry  for  his  predecessor.     Tho  hotel  had  changed 

owners.     Ho  had  purchased  from  Mr.  S ,  but  was  unable  to 

afford  me  the  slightest  information  concerning  him  or  his  family. 
The  next  evening  found  me  in  Boston  again,  where  I  resolved  to 
remain,  despite  the  sickening  heat  of  the  summer  months,  at  the 
risk  of  being  termed  a  crusty  old  bachelor  by  my  few  female 
friends  in  the  city.  And  I  did  remain,  neyer  crossing  tho  city 
boundaries  for  three  long  years,  until  my  health  gave  way,  and 
my  physician  ordered  me  to  the  country. 

"  Having  no  definite  destination  in  view,  I  took  the  cars  via. 
tho  Fitchburg  road,  resolved  to  halt  at  the  first  station  which  pos- 
sessed attraction  sufficient  to  interest  me.  Suffice  it  that  I  reached 
Burlington  ere  I  saw  anything  to  induce  me  to  change  my  scat  in 
the  cars  for  one  in  the  parlor  of  a  village  hotel,  and  I  would  pro- 
bably have  gone  further  had  not  a  sense  of  weariness  oppressed  me, 
causing  me  to  seek  refreshments  and  rest,  I  found  the  former  at 
tho  Ticonderoga  House,  and  after  a  slight  repast,  requested  to  bo 
shown  to  my  room  that  I  might  seek  the  latter.  My  request  was 
complied  with,  and  although  it  was  still  early  I  prepared  to  retire 
for  tho  night.  While  engaged  undressing,  a  miniature  case  on 
the  dressing-table  attracted  my  attention,  and  taking  it  up,  I  was 
amazed  and  overjoyed  upon  opening  it  to  behold  the  likeness  of 
the  sweet  enchantress  who  was  still  fondly  cherished  in  my  re- 
membrance. How  it  came  there  I  could  not  imagine,  but  was 
full  soon  informed  by  a  waiter  who  tapped  at  my  door,  aftd  upon 
being  admitted  demanded  if  I  had  seen  it,  and  remarking  that  tho 
former  occupant  of  the  chamber  believed  he  had  left  it  therein.  I 
gathered  from  the  waiter  sufficient  information  to  enable  mo  to 
identify  the  owner  of  the  picture,  which  1  promised  to  return,  if 
found,  in  the  morning,  when  the  waiter  retired,  ignorant  that  I  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  miniature. 

"  I  saw  the  owner  of  the  picture  next  morning,  and  returning 
it  to  him,  succeeded  in  forming  his  acquaintance,  when  I  learned 

that  he  was  a  cousin  to  Miss  S ,  who  he  informed  me  was 

then  an  inmate  of  his  father's  family,  who  resided  some  ten  miles 
from  Burlington.  He  welcomed  me  warmly  upon  learning  my 
name,  and  assured  me  he  had  heard  me  frequently  mentioned  by 
his  fair  cousin  as  her  preserver,  at  tho  same  time  extending  me  a 
hearty  invitation  to  visit  her.  I  would  gladly  hare  availed  my- 
self of  his  kindness,  but  my  timidmaturo  shrunk  from  the  meet- 
ing, and  I  was  compelled  to  decline  for  tho  present. 

"  Being  in  business  in  Burlington,  I  was  in  his  society  daily 
during  the  first  week  of  my  sojourn,  at  tho  close  of  which  ho  had 
won  my  entire  confidence  and  the  secret  of  my  hopeless  passion 

for  Miss  S .     He  appeared  to  bo  particularly  delighted  with 

that  item  of  information  and  reiterated  his  pressing  invitation  for 
me  to  accompany  him  home.  I  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  I  at 
length  declined,  when  he  set  out  alone,  leaving  mo  to  spend  the 


Second  Sunday  of  my  sojourn  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber. 
At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  he  returned,  and  coming  straight  to 
my  room,  placed  in  my  hand  a  small  package,  which  upon  open- 
ing I  found  to  contain  the  withered  heliotrope  selected  from  my 
bouquet  by  Miss  S ,  with  a  crayon  sketch  of  our  perilous  ad- 
venture in  Newport  harbor,  underneath  which  was  written — '  If 
you  remember  this,  come.'  .  -- 

"  I  looked  in  my  friend's  face  and  beheld  therein  ahappy  smilo, 
while  in  answer  to  my  inquiring  glance,  he  said  : 

"  '  She  knows  all,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  possession  of 
her  heart,  which  has  long  been  yours.     You  will  go  T" 

"  '  I  will,'  said  I,  grasping  his  hand.  '  You  have  done  that  for 
mo  which  else  had  remained  undone.     IIow  can  I  repay  you  V 

"  '  Nay,  mention  it  not.  I  have  but  labored  to  secure  tho  hap- 
piness of  my  fair  cousin.  My  sister  was  her  confidant,  and  has 
long  known  the  secret  of  her  love,  which  was  but  recently  impart- 
ed to  me  with  her  fears  for  its  hopelessness.  Your  advent  and 
confession  has  removed  those  fears,  and  from  her  did  Martha 
learn  your  presence  here,  to  which  information  I  yesterday  added, 
apparently  unconscious  of  her  interest  therein,  tho  story  of  your 
love.  Tho  result  is  that  package,  placed  in  my  hand  this  morn- 
ing Jiy  my  sister,  who  requested  me  to  convey  it  to  you.' 

"  '  For  which  I  thank  you  most  sincerely.' 

"I  rejoiced — but  why  proceed  ?  what  remains  must  of  course 
be  uninteresting,  and  may  bo  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Wo 
met  that  afternoon,  now  six  weeks  ago,  and  were  united  in  wed- 
lock four  days  since.  But  come,  she  awaits  us,  and  I  am  eager 
that  you  should  see  her,  since  henceforth  you  must  be  her,  as  you 
have  been  my,  friend." 

He  ceased,  and  evincing  great  impatience  to  bo  gone,  I  hurried- 
ly ])iepared  to  accompany  him,  when  we  set  out  from  the  Quincy 
House,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  Revere,  where  I  was 
ushered  into  tho  prosenco  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  women  I  ever 
beheld,  whom  he  introduced  as  his  wife. 

Need  I  say  I  was  charmed  ?  I  think  it  is  unnecessary.  But  as 
a  proof  of  my  hearty  appreciation  of  her  beauty  and  intrinsic 
worth,  permit  me  to  add,  gentle  reader,  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
fair  friends,  are  blessed  in  possession  ot  such  charms  of  mind 
and  person  as  is  she,  please  make  the  same  known  to  your  hum- 
ble servant,  for,  since  I  have  formed  the  acquaintance  of  my 
fiicnd's  fair  wife,  my  bachelor  life  has  lost  all  charm  for  me;  yet 
I  must  confess,  although  far  from  being  a  bashful  man,  I  am 
unable  to  effect  an  escape  therefrom,  through  or  with  the  kind  aid 
of  any  of  my  female  friends,  which  aid  is  by  them  withheld. 


HEROIC  DEVOTION  TO  UIS  ART, 

Mrs.  Matthews,  in  her  "  Anecdotes  of  Actors,"  gives  an  amus- 
ing instance  of  this.  In  that  scene  in  the  play  of  the  "  Commit- 
tee," where  Obadiah  has  to  swallow,  with  feigned  reluctance,  the 
contents  of  a  black  quart  bottle  administered  to  him  by  Teague, 
Munden  was  observed  one  night  to  throw  an  extra  amount  of 
comicality  and  vigor  into  his  resistance,  so  much  so  that  John- 
stone ("  Irish  Johnstone"),  the  Teague  of  the  occasion,  fired  with 
a  natural  enthusiasm,  forced  him  to  drain  the  bottle  to  the  last 
drop.  The  cfTect  was  tremendous.  The  audience  absolutely 
screamed  with  laughter,  and  Obadiah  was  borne  off  half  dead, 
and  no  wonder.  The  bottle,  whicli  should  have  contained  sherry 
and  water,  was  by  some  mistake  half  filled  with  the  rankest  lamp- 
oil.     We  will  IctMrs.  Matthews  tell  the  rest: 

When  the  sufferer  had  in  some  degree  recovered  fior.:  the  nau- 
sea the  accident  caused,  Mr.  Johnstone  marvelled  why  Muuueil 
should  have  allowed  him,  after  his  first  taste,  to  pour  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  down  his  throat.  "  It  would,"  Johnstone  said,  "  have 
been  easy  to  have  rejected,  or  opposed  a  repetition  of  it,  by  hint- 
ing the  mistake  to  him."  Mr.  Mundcn's  reply,  by  gasps,  was  aa 
follows  : 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  was  about  to  do  so,  but  there  was  such  a  glo- 
rious ryar  at  the  first  face  I  made  upon  swallowing  it,  that  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  spoil  tho  scene  by  inteiTupting  the  effect,  though  I 
thought  I  should  die  every  time  you  poured  the  accursed  stuff 
down  my  throat." 


THE  SPAMSU  CO.T1PLEXION. 

The  peculiar  tint  of  the  Spanish  complexion  is  an  easy  one  to 
introduce  and  to  harmonize  amongst  other  colors ;  witness  tho 
predilection  of  even  landscape  painters  for  brown  trees,  brown 
grass,  brown  everything.  IIow  tho  hue  is  set  off  here  by  the  white 
garments,  glowing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  rich  red  scarf  that  the 
poorest  porter  wears  about  his  waist.  Entering  a  Scotch  mer- 
chant's establishment  in  the  city,  we  saw  a  roll  of  tho  most  gor- 
geous scarlet  satin,  the  purple  of  the  Roman  emperors,  laid  out  be- 
fore some  peasants  ;  poorly  enough  clad,  but  by  no  means  disposed 
to  forego  indulgence  in  a  piece  of  finery,  manufactured  perhaps  in 
Glasgow  or  Macclesfield,  but  never  there  exposed  to  public  gaze. 
How  every  painter  should  tliank  the  men  who  live  on  barley  and 
water  and  silk  finery,  in  place  of  spending  their  means  on  rich 
food  and  strong  drink. —  C.  Piazzi  Smyth. 

SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  fotlowing  popular  Novelettes,  iu  bound  form,  eaoh 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lorming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  Vve  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  doUar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  pro&ts  and  quick  sales: 

THE  EOYAL  GREENS  :  or,  Thi  Scout  op  Tn»  SosQutniXMA.  A  tale  of 
tragic  iutcre.st  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary etiujigle.     By Da.  J.  II.  UOUINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYB:  or.  The  HoNXirt  Spv  of  Vibgi.vu.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  Hcvolutiouary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  popular.     By SVLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

KED  HANS  :  or,  las  Cruiser  op  thk  English  Cban.xb;.  A  giaphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  Kugland. 
By F.  CLINT(X\  BAUBINGTOX. 

THE  ARKANSAS  BANGER;  or,  I)«s<a.«  ihe  Bacewoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  Kast  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By , LIEUTENANT   MUKKAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA'-  "■■•  "^"^  ""  Cross  and  ius  Crisckm. 
A  story  of  J^oston  liay  iiid  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  ol 
viTid  interest,  and  grejit  ingenuity  of  plot  .  ..By  FRANCIS  A.  DUKIVAGK. 

THE  CABIN  BOY ".  or-  L'"^  0-">'  tus  Wino.  a  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Kaiiti  s.     A  ficie  slory  of  life  in  its  vaiious  phases  and  under  some  of 

its  most  lomantic  incideub).     By LIEUTENANT  MUKKAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
O"  for  sals  £t  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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VIEW   OF   JEUDAH,  SCENE   OF   THE   LATE   INSURRECTION. 


VIEW  OF  JEDDAH,  SCENE  OF  THE  LATE  MASSACRE. 

We  present  on  tliis  page  a  view  of  Jetldah,  on  tlie  Ked  Sea, 
where  the  French  and  English  con.'iils,  and  a  vast  number  of 
Christians,  were  massacred  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  ISth  of 
June  last.  The  growing  hatred  of  the  Mussulmans  to  the  Chris- 
tians, which  has  spread  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  was  one  of 
the  chief  elements  in  this  sanguinary  afl'air.  Jeddah  is  huilt 
along  the  shore  in  the  foim  of  a  parallelogram,  extending  almost 
due  north  and  south  From  the  sea  it  has  a  poor  appearance  ; 
only  a  few  minarets  rise  above  the  houses,  which  present  a  long 
line  of  mean  buildings.  From  the  sea  there  is  no  entrance  ex- 
cept through  the  shabby  irregular  courts  of  the  custom-house, 
which  are  littered  up  with  lazy  employees  and  bales  of  coffee  and 
gum.  The  gate  is  at  the  end  of  a  wide  street,  one  side  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  palace  built  by  the  former  sheriff,  Gholeb,  and  is 
lined  on  either  side  by  a  dark  row  of  coffee-booths,  which  are 
filled  from  morning  to  night  with  crowds  of  idlers  all  smoking  the 
narghile.  The  bazaar^principally  composed  of  wooden  booths, 
runs  almost  at  right  angles  to  this  street,  leaving  in  the  centre 
only  a  namiis  passage,  often  obstructed  by  camels  and  their  loads. 


The  shops  are  poorly  furnished — more  than  one  half  of  them  re-, 
tail  eatables ;  the  rest  of  them  display  coarse  china,  porcelain,  or 
European  earthenware — the  venerable  willow  pattern  predominant 
on  the  English  ware — cottons,  cornelian  beads,  and  rosaries.  Two 
or  three  shops  sell  Indian  and  Syrian  silks.  The  crowd  which 
fills  the  street  forms  a  most  interesting  sight,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  different  races  whose  representatives  compose  it — 
Turks,  nomad  Arabs,  Mcccans,  Persians,  Affghans,  Indians, 
blacks  of  every  shade,  with  features  varying  from  the  Jewish  to 
the  negro  type.  Behind  the  bazaar  lies  the  town,  composed  of 
tortuous  and  narrow  streets,  in  which  arc  a  few  houses  with  curi- 
ously-carved lattices  and  beautiful  doors  oi  teak  ;  the  greater  num- 
ber, though  lofty,  are  externally  mean,  and  in  their  interior  con- 
fined and  shabby.  Of  all  the  towns  in  the  East  none  has  so  dis- 
tinctive a  physiognomy  as  Jeddah  ;  it  is  even  more  oriental  than 
Damascus,  though  as  striking  for  its  ugliness  as  Damascus  for  its 
beauty.  A  Biost  unjileasant  sight  to  the  English  eye  are  the 
crowds  of  poor  Indians,  who  litter  in  the  streets  like  dogs.  These 
Indians  are  pilgrims  who  have  rctiinod  here  from  Mecca,  but 
being  destitute  of  means  to  cont  nu>  their  journey,  live  on  alms  a 


life  of  squalid  idleness.  According  to  the  most  probable  calcula- 
tion, the  number  of  houses,  large  and  small,  may  be  about  4000, 
and  the  population  perhaps  reaches  20,000,  of  whom  some  1500 
are  Indians.  The  Turkish  government  have  punished  the  ring- 
leaders in  the  massacre,  and  promised  indemnity  for  the  pecuniary 
losses  sustained  in  the  outbreak. 


<  »•»  >- 


THE  CASTLE  OF  STOLZKNFELS  ON  THE  RHINE. 

The  last  engraving  on  this  page  gives  a  view  of  Stolzcnfels, 
on  the  Bhine,  the  suburban  residence  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  It 
is  a  castle,  finely  pl.iced  on  a  jutting  rock  overlooking  the  Rhino 
and  the  little  village  of  Kapellen,  and  nearly  opposite  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Lalm,  three  miles  above  Coblentz.  Its  picturesque 
outline  and  commanding  position  seem  to  justify  its  name  of  the 
Proud  Bock.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  fortressess  huilt  by  the 
archbishops  of  Treves,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of  several  of 
those  princely  prelates.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1688, 
and  had  been  abandoned  to  decay  until  it  was  presented  by  the 
town  of  Coblentz  to  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  while  crown 
prince,  by  whom  it  has  been  restored. 


STOLZKNFELS 


THE   RHINE. 
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THE  KIVKR  NILK-ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  ancients  were  entirely  iinarqiiaintecl  with  the  eiiiisc  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  upon  wliieh  depended  the  fertility  of  the 
Pelta,  nnd  the  vnst  hasin  of  the  Tale  of  Epypt.  Livinp  as  the 
Kjjyptians  Hid.  in  a  clinic  where  no  rain  ever  fell,  and  all  heing 
unac(|uaintcd  with  that  immense  rain-shed  formed  hy  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Ahyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  the  wondrous  and  rapid 
swelling  of  the  Nile  every  year  without  variation  at  the  summer 
folstice,  and  continuing  for  one  hundred  days,  invested  that  river 
with  a  mysterj'  allied  to  deity,  and  made  it  the  object  of  worship 
to  the  countless  millions  of  husbandmen,  whose  far-reaching  gene- 
rations rose  and  subsided,  one  after  another,  upon  its  ancient 
banks.  Had  they  known  of  the  powerful  spring  rains  that  rolled 
down  the  iintravclled  mountain  sides  ot  nn  unexplored  desert, 
full  well  would  they  have  been  able  to  assign  a  natural  cause  for 
the  annual  overflows,  which  they  measured  by  a  hundred  Nilo- 
meters,  and  celebrated  by  immense  national  rejoicings  when  it 
had  attained  the  height  re(|uisiic  to  insure  general  fertility. 

As  Herodotus,  the  Grecian,  and  fatlier  of  history  states  it,  their 
mode  of  agriculture  was  primitive  enough.  Says  he  :  "But  when 
the  river  has  come  of  its  own  accord  and  irrigated  tlicir  fields,  and 
liaving  irrigated  them  has  subsided,  then  each  man  sows  his  own 
land  and  turns  swine  into  it ;  and  when  the  seed  has  been  trod- 
den in  by  the  swine,  he  afterwards  waits  for  harvest  time  ;  then 
liaving  trod  out  the  corn  by  his  swine,  he  gathers  it  in."  Our 
Mississippi  Uiver  planters  would  call  this  entire  mode  of  culture  a 
swiiiisli  iijlhir  ! 

One  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  vale  of  Egypt  was  the  Lake 
Moeris,  made  by  a  king  of  that  name,  to  receive  the  surplus  over- 


duces  just  the  same  effect  as  he  usually  does  in  the  summer,  when 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  firmament;  for  he  attracts  the 
water  to  himself,  and  having  so  attracted  it,  throws  it  buck  upon 
the  higher  regions  ;  there  the  winds,  taking  it  up  and  dispersing 
it,  melt  it ;  and  therefore,  with  good  reason,  the  winds  that  blow 
from  this  country,  from  the  south  and  southwest,  arc  by  far  the 
most  rainy  of  all.  I  do  net  think,  however,  that  the  sun  on  each 
occasion  discharges  the  annual  supply  of  water  from  the  Nile,  but 
that  some  remains  about  him.  When,  however,  the  winter  grows 
mild,  the  sun  returns  again  to  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  and  from 
that  time  attracts  water  equally  from  all  rivers.  Up  to  this  time, 
those  other  rivers,  having  much  rain-water  mixed  with  them,  flow 
with  full  streams  ;  but  as  the  country  has  been  watered  by  showers 
and  torn  up  by  torrents,  when  the  showers  fail  them,  and  they  are 
attracted  in  summer  by  the  sun,  is  the  only  river  that,  with  good 
reason,  flows  much  weaker  than  usual  at  this  time  than  in  sum- 
mer ;  for  in  summer  it  is  attracted  equally  with  all  other  waters, 
but  in  winter  it  alone  is  hard  pressed.  Thus  I  consider  that  the 
sun  is  the  cause  of  these  things." 

Modem  travellers  describe  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  now  pre- 
senting three  remarkable  appearances  during  each  year :  in  the 
autumn,  a  vast,  almost  shoreless  sea  ;  in  the  winter,  a  wonderful 
Iilain  of  living  green  ;  in  late  spring  and  summer,  a  most  desolate 
parched  and  arid  desert. — Nutcliitoches  Chronich. 


-*       ^M*       I    - 


Tubal  Cain  must  have  turned  pale  when  he  first  tried  the  scale 
upon  the  first  trumpet  made  for  rumor,  who,  when  the  world  was 
thinly  |)Copled,  could  do  all  she  willed  by  unassisted  sound  of 
mouth. — JtiTold. 


GENERAL  JACKSON  AND  HIS  OLD  WAR-HORSE. 

Everybody  musi  sanction  the  kindness  bestowed  on  the  favor- 
ite warhorse  ;  and  the  more  than  ordinary  honors  paid  him  after 
death  by  his  brave  master  and  family.  Why'!  Because  he  was 
a  faithful  servant  and  an  efficient  helper  in  the  day  of  trouble — 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  I  was  often  reminded  of  this  praisewor- 
thy remembrance  of  fidelity  and  merit,  cherished  by  my  old 
friend.  General  Jackson,  towards  his  famons  Old  Duke,  the  horse 
he  rode  during  the  Southern  campaigns  of  the  late  war.  Though 
Duke  grew  feeble — was  greatly  affected,  withered,  and  almost 
helpless  in  his  latter  days,  he  was  not  forgotten  nor  suffered  to  t>o 
neglected.  I  have  in  a  walk  with  the  general,  more  than  once, 
gone  to  the  lot  which  contained  this  living  wreck  of  martial 
valor;  and,  while  the  old  creature  would  reel  and  stagger,  look- 
ing wishfully  at  bis  master,  the  general  would  sighingly  say  : 
"Ah,  poor  fellow,  wo  have  seen  hard  times  together — we  must 
shortly  separate — ycur  days  of  suffering  and  toil  arc  well  nigh 
ended'"  On  one  occa.sion,  wishing  to  try  the  general  on  a  ten- 
der point,  the  writer  of  this  article  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  Duke  by  having  him  shot  or 
knocked  on  the  head.  "  No,"  said  his  generous  master,  "  never 
— never — let  him  live  ;  and  while  there  is  anything  to  go  upon, 
on  this  farm.  Old  Duke  shall  have  a  part.  But  pardon  me, 
Mr.  Editor,  for  this  disgression — for  while  writing  the  above 
my  heart  was  greatly  moved ;  for  I  held  communion,  in  imagina- 
tion, with  the  gallant  Jackson,  who,  with  his  brave  compatriots 
in  arms,  rode  upon  the  "  whirlwind's  wing,"  and  poured  tho 
storm  of  death  on  the  invaders  of  this  land  of  freedom. — .Ameri- 
can Turf  Register. 


VIKW    IN   THE   CITY    OF   ISP^VHAN,   PERSIA. 


flows  ot  the  Nile.  This  wondrous  excaTation  was,  "  in  circum- 
ference, three  thousand  six  hundred  stades  (each  an  English  fur- 
long), or  sixty  schcencs  (each  seven  and  a  half  English  miles), 
equal  to  the  seacoast  of  Egvpt.  The  lake  stretches  lengthways, 
north  and  south,  being  in  depth  in  the  deepest  part  fifty  orgyae, 
each  eiiual  to  six  feet."  On  the  banks  of  this  tremendous  exca- 
vation, the  work  of  human  hands,  Herodotus  stood,  long  years 
before  tho  coming  of  Christ,  but  nine  hundred  years  after  Maoris, 
the  builder,  had  gone  to  his  long  rest  beneath  the  Pyramids,  two 
of  which  he  built  in  the  midst  of  his  lake. 

Said  Herodotus  :  "  When  the  Nile  inundates  the  country,  the 
cities  alone  are  seen  above  its  surface,  very  like  the  islands  in  the 
^gean  Sea;  for  all  the  rest  of  Egvr.t  becomes  a  sea,  and  the 
cities  alone  are  above  the  surface.  Wlion  this  happens,  they  navi- 
gate no  longer  by  the  channel  of  the  river,  but  across  the  plain." 

Herodotus  asked  tho  priests  and  piagi  the  cause  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  but  receiving  no  intelligible  opinion,  he  made  up 
his  own  mind  and  ascribed  it  to  the  power  or  influence  of  the  sun; 
and  as  he,  with  all  other  ancients,  supposed  the  sun  to  pass  over 
and  under  the  flat  plane  of  the  earth  daily,  his  reasoning  is  so 
ludicrous  that  we  describe  it  entire  :  "  During  the  winter  season, 
the  sun,  being  driven  by  storms  from  his  former  course,  retires  to 
the  upper  parts  of  Libya ;  this,  in  few  words,  comprehends  the 
whole  matter ;  for  it  is  natural  that  country  which  this  god  is 
nearest  to,  and  over  which  he  is,  should  be  most  in  want  of  water, 
and  that  the  native  river  streams  should  be  dried  up.  But,  to  ex- 
plain my  meaning  more  at  length,  the  case  is  this :  The  sun, 
jiassing  over  the  upper  parts  of  Libya,  produces  the  following 
oflcct :  as  the  air  in  these  regions  is  always  serene,  and  the  soil 
always  hot,  since  there  are  no  cold  winds  passing  over,  be  pro- 


A  LARGE  ORGAN. 

The  French  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Church  of  Montreal  has 
recently  been  supplied  with  a  large  organ,  proportionate  in  size  to 
the  vastness  of  the  building.  The  builder  is  Samuel  W.  Warren 
of  Montreal.  He  began  the  work  in  November,  1857.  The  cen- 
tral section  was  completed  and  performed  upon  on  the  24th  of 
June  last,  the  anniversary  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  to  the  delight  and 
satisfaction  of  a  congregation  numbering  over  ten  thousand  per- 
sons. When  the  remaining  two  sections  are  fully  completed  the 
dimensions  of  this  irameniie  organ  will  be  fifty  feet  in  height,  forty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  in  depth  ;  number  of  pipes,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight — some  of  which  weigh 
twelve  hundred  pounds  ;  four  sets  of  manuels  ;  one  set  of  pedals 
two  and  one-half  octaves  with  twelve  stops  ;  six  large  bellows,  to 
be  worked  hy  water  power,  and  eighty-nine  different  stops.  The 
pneumatic  lever  is  to  be  applied  to  each  of  the  manuels  distinctly, 
and  also  distinctly  or  separately  to  manuel  couplers.  To  the  pedal 
organ  there  will  be  a  double  set  of  pneumatic  levers  ;  but  the  most 
elaborate  use  ot  this  power  will  be  found  in  its  application  to  the 
combination  of  stops.  Hero  we  have  it  exhibited  in  a  compound 
form  to  each  organ  individually,  and  to  the  whole  collectively  ; 
where,  by  one  operation,  the  player  is  enabled  to  produce  a  com- 
bination of  stops  upon  the  instrument  at  once,by  a  series  of  knobs 
about  two  inches  apart,  placed  immediately  in  front  and  under 
each  set  of  manuels,  occupying  a  central  position,  always  in  reach 
of  the  performer.  The  registers  extend  throughout  the  entire 
compass  of  the  key-board.  The  pedal  keys  of  this  organ  are  con- 
cave at  tho  centre,  thereby  obviating  the  hitherto  embarrassing 
operation  of  the  performer  of  describing  a  semi-circle  in  his  move- 
ments with  his  feet.     The  cost  of  the  organ  is  about  $20,000. 


VIEW  IN  THE  CITY  OF  ISl'AHAN,  PERSIA. 

The  fine  view  published  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing  made 
within  tho  walls  of  tho  famous  city  of  Ispahan,  Persia,  and  exhib- 
its the  oriental  richness  of  its  splendid  architecture,  its  towers  and 
minarets  interspersed  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  its  marble  steps 
leading  down  to  the  broad  river  that  intersects  it.  This  city  was 
formerly  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Aspadana.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  through 
which  flow  the  crystal  waters  of  a  broad  river.  It  is  surrounded 
by  charming  groves  and  orchards,  and  was  formerly  protected  by 
a  wall,  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit,  which  wa.?  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  Affghans.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  splendid  palaces,  baz.aars  and  caravanseries  show  the 
modern  traveller  what  must  have  been  its  splendor  in  the  palmy 
days  of  its  magnificence.  Three  handsome  bridges  connect  it 
with  the  suburbs  of  Julfa  and  Abbas-abad,  one  of  which  h.ts  thirty- 
three  arches.  On  either  side  of  the  river  is  a  spacious  park,  called 
the  Chahar-Bagh,  or  "  Four  Gardens,"  a  superb  avenue,  flanked 
by  several  picturesque  palaces  and  delightful  gardens.  The  chief 
square  of  Ispahan  is  "Maidan  Shah,"  formerly  surrounded  by 
splendid  bazaars.  Of  the  seven  palaces,  that  of  the  Chetol-Sitooii, 
or  "  Palace  of  the  Forty  Pillars,"  built  by  Abbas  the  Great,  is  in- 
comparably the  finest.  It  stands  in  a  vast  square,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  front 
roof  is  sustained  by  a  double  range  of  columns,  more  than  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  each  shooting  up  from  the  united  back  of  four 
lions  of  wliite  marble.  In  the  time  of  Chardin,  Ispahan  contained 
162  mosques  and  4S  colleges,  most  of  which  are  still  standing, 
though  in  a  state  of  great  dec.iy.  Of  these  the  largest  and  most 
striking  is  the  Mcsjid  Shah,  situated  in  tlie  Maidan  Shah. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A    PICTURE. 

BT  KBiar  R.  PAOB. 

Sweeping  down  upon  her  courser, 
With  the  splendor  of  a  queen, 

Kidea  the  proudest.  loveliest  lady 
That  my  ©yes  have  ever  seen. 

See  ye  not  the  graceful  bending 
Of  the  plumed  and  haughty  head? 

See  ye  not  the  dark  eyes  kindle 
With  the  regal  light  they  shed? 

See  yc  not  the  lofty  spirit, 
See'ye  not  the  dauntless  nerve, 

In  the  clear  and  perfect  arching 
Of  the  nostrils'  chiselled  curve? 

See  ye  not  the  gracious  sweetness 
That  the  queenly  lips  denote? 

See  ye  not  the  airy  rounding 
Of  the  white  and  slender  throat? 

See  ye  not  the  wavy  beauty 
Of  lier  garments'  Ho^iting  train  ? 

See  ye  not  the  form's  full  splendor, 
And  the  proud  hand  on  the  rein? 

Sweeping  down  upon  her  courser, 
With  the  splendor  of  a  queen, 

Rides  the  proudest,  loveliest  lady 
That  my  eyes  have  ever  seen ! 


♦  ■mmm'  »  ■ 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  IN  CHINA.-NO.  4. 

BY   ALDNa. 

A  NAUROW  ESCAPE:  OR,  HELP  FROM  A  DUMB  FRIEND. 
At  the  time  when  the  events  related  in  this  sketch  occurred,  the 
city  of  Shanghae  had  heen  held  by  the  Chinese  rebels  about 
eighteen  months.  Each  day  the  combined  forces  of  the  French 
and  mandarins  attacked  the  city;  the  former  bombarding  from 
their  war  vessels  in  the  river,  which  flows  near  the  city  walls,  and 
the  latter  cannonading  from  the  land  side.  Thus  far,  no  impression 
had  been  made  upon  the  place,  and  the  rebels  held  the  regular  gov- 
ernment and  its  European  ally  at  bay.  Chin  Aling  Foo,  the  rebel 
chief  who  held  the  city,  was  a  very  bravo  man,  and  a  person  of 
superior  intelligence.  He  was  a  native  of  China,  but  had  been 
brought  up  from  boyhood  in  a  European  family,  and  had  received 
a  moderate  English  education.  These  early  associations  had  im- 
bued him  with  English  ideas  of  liberty,  and  had  wrought  upon  a 
■  brave  spirit  and  a  sanguine  temper  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  cher- 
ished a  deep  hatred  for  the  oppressors  of  his  countrymen,  and 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
himself  and  his  race.  Consequently  he  was  among  the  foremost 
to  join  in  the  present  rebellion,  when  it  first  broke  out;  and  his 
superior  intelligence  and  boldness  soon  made  him  a  leader  among 
the  rebels.  His  English  training  and  knowledge  of  European 
laws  aided  him  materially  in  giving  shape  and  force  to  the  tumul- 
tuary outbreak  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that,  at  the  time  the  incident 
occurred  which  I  now  narrate,  Aling,  the  former  hostler  of  an 
English  merchant,  is  found  as  Chin  Aling  Foo,  the  rebel  chief, 
commanding  the  important  city  of  Shanghae,  and  holding  it 
against  the  united  power  of  two  strong  allies. 

Among  those  who  flocked  to  "the  City  of  Freedom,"  as  Aling 
called  it,  to  support  bis  cause,  were  a  few  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans—outcasts from  society,  idle  and  vicious,  who  sought  a  life 
of  violence,  crime  and  debauchery,  and  who  neither  by  word  nor 
act,  feared  God  or  man.  Aling  gladly  received  these  reprobates, 
fully  satisfied  that  he  could  make  them  useful.  lie  formed  them 
into  a  body-guard  for  his  own  person,  and  never  moved  or  slept, 
without  being  surrounded  by  this  precious  troop  of  ruflSans.  To 
^I'is  body  he  assigned  the  execution  of  any  movement  where  cour- 
age anu  p;::S^.::^^rv" :?Lej:e,necessary  to_ success:  .ind  when  any 
particular  point  upon  the  walls  was  Fcvcrcly  assailed  by  the  ene- 
my, and  there  was  danger  of  a  successful  assault,  the  well-aimed 
rifles  of  the  body-guard  taught  the  assailants  the  benefit  of  a  cover 
from  their  deadly  fire.  For  such  valuable  services  as  these,  Aling 
piid  them  generously,  supplying  them  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
city,  and  even  procuring  wives  for  them. 

About  this  time  the  stock  of  ammunition  of  the  besieged  began 
to  run  out ;  and  so  closely  was  the  city  invested  by  the  enemy,  that 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  powder,  lead  and  cannon  balls  could 
be  smuggled  through  the  lines,  even  with  the  most  aJroit  strata- 
gem, by  those  wlio  were  willing  to  incur  the  danger  for  the  sake 
of  a  handsome  profit.  Something  must  be  done  to  i)rocure  a  larger 
supply,  or  the  city  must  yield.  To  meet  the  difliculty  a  new  and 
rather  ingenious  plan  was  adopted.  Among  the  body-guard  of 
Aling  was  one  man  who  was  a  very  fiend  in  disposition  and  in 
action.  lie  had  recently  murdered  a  poor  seaman  from  California, 
thinking  he  had  gold  secreted  upon  his  person  ;  and  to  avoid  the 
penallj'  of  his  crime,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  seek  safety  in  the 
city,  under  the  rebel  chief,  with  whom  he  became  a  favorite.  His 
prompt  execution  of  the  chief's  order.s,  however  cruel  and  murder- 
ous, soon  won  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  latter,  and  made  him 
the  chosen  instrument  for  every  desperate  act.  To  this  inhuman 
■wretch  wa-s  given  the  execution  of  the  new  and  eventually  success- 
ful scheme  for  replenishing  the  ammunition  stores  of  the  rebels. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Aling,  was  as  follows  : — Night  after  night, 
the  desi)erate  fellow  selected  for  the  duty,  disguised  as  a  man  of- 
war  sailor  or  Eurojjoan,  and  accompanied  by  his  Cliiucso  servant, 
a  rebel  who  slood  high  in  the  favor  of  the  chief,  would  steal  forth 


from  the  besieged  city  and  enter  the  settlement  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  where  most  of  the  wealthy  Chinamen  and  all  the  Europeans 
resided.  Here  they  would  prowl  round  until  some  Chinaman  of 
rank  and  importance  could  be  found  in  a  fit  spot  for  the  accom. 
plishment  of  their  purpose,  when  they  would  seize  him  and  drag 
him  a  prisoner  to  the  city.  Should  he  make  any  outcry  before 
they  could  secure  him,  a  blow  or  two  from  a  dagger  did  the  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  no  fear  of  his  discovering  who  were  his  as- 
sailants. Thus  the  plan  went  on  for  several  nights ;  the  secret 
emissaries  seldom  failing  to  bring  in  a  valuable  prisoner  from  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  often  leaving  one  or  two  dead  in  the  streets  of  the 
quarter  which  they  visited.  They  were  seen  by  the  curious  to  go 
and  come,  night  after  night ;  and  though  the  movement  was  known 
to  hare  some  reference  to  a  supply  of  much  needed  powder  and 
ball,  yet  no  one,  not  in  the  confidence  of  Aling,  could  see  how  these 
movements  were  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  ammunition. 

In  the  settlement  where  the  kidnappers  and  assassins  plied  their 
nightly  trade,  alarm  and  consternation  began  to  spread.  Several 
distinguished  Chinamen  had  been  found  murdered  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  and  the  most  of  them  robbed  of  all  they  had  of  value 
upon  their  persons.  Others  had  suddenly  di»appeared  without 
any  warning,  and  no  one  knew  whither.  People  became  afraid 
to  go  abroad  after  dusk,  not  knowing  how  soon  the  invisible  dag- 
ger might  reach  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  could  be  found  out 
relative  to  the  murderer,  save  that  in  every  case  the  wound  ap- 
peared to  bo  made  with  the  same  weapon,  and  probably  by  the 
same  hand.  Speculation,  however,  had  not  long  to  tax  itself  in 
penetrating  the  mystery,  for  a  communication  from  the  city  walls 
of  the  rebel  city  soon  threw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  made  it 
plain  to  all.  A  demand  from  the  rebel  chief  explained  not  only 
how  the  murders  had  been  committed,  but  also  how  the  missing 
men  had  disappearad.  Aling's  demand  was  short,  and  to  the 
point.  He  required  that  some  stores  now  on  their  way  to  him, 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  lines  and  enter  the  city;  otherwise 
he  would  send  them  the  heads  of  the  persons  whose  letters  to  the 
governor  ho  now  enclosed.  These  letters  wer«  written  by  the 
missing  men,  and  supplicated  the  mandarin  governor  to  save  their 
lives.  After  a  little  delay,  probably  to  enable  their  relatives  to 
pay  the  governor  for  granting  the  demand  and  saving  their  friends' 
lives,  the  terms  were  consented  to,  and  the  stores  suffered  to  enter 
the  city  unmolested.  True  to  his  word,  Aling  promptly  set  his 
captives  free.  Previous  to  conducting  them  to  the  city  gates,  the 
chief  summoned  them  before  him,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 

"I  am  now  going  to  give  you  what  you  call  liberty,  and  I  sup- 
pose when  you  are  beyond  my  power,  you  will  look  upon  my 
divesting  you  of  your  hair,  as  an  act  of  cruelty.  But,  fools,  do 
you  not  know  that  the  long  tail  you  prize  so  much,  was  forced 
upon  your  fore-fathers  as  a  badge  of  submission  and  servility  by 
their  conquerors  ">  It  is  the  same  at  this  day  ;  the  conquerors  who 
degraded  your  fathers,  are  now  your  masters,  and  yet  you  are 
proud  to  wear  the  badge  imposed  by  them  !  Shame  upon  you, 
grovelling  curs,  who  lick  the  hand  that  beats  you  !  Go ;  I  send 
you  back  to  your  task  masters,  with  the  looks  of  freemen,  but  that 
is  all  you  possess  ;  for  in  your  miserable  hearts  you  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  slaves !"  With  this  discharge  still  ringing  in  their 
cars,  they  were  permitted  to  leave  a  place  which  they  expected 
would  have  been  their  graves. 

The  stratagem  having  succeeded  so  well,  the  rebels  were  dis- 
posed to  try  it  again,  and  it  had  been  so  cleverly  carried  out  that 
they  had  little  fear  of  being  thwarted  by  the  Chinese  soldiers,  in 
any  second  attempt.  Eldridge,  the  principal  in  this  kidnapping 
business,  was  an  English  sailor  whom  I  had  accommodated  in 
jail  on  one  or  two  occasions,  for  bad  conduct.  I  knew  by  experi- 
ence that  he  was  perfectly  fearless.  His  name  got  to  be  such  a 
subject  of  dread  to  the  Chinese,  that  no  ten  of  them  would  dare 
to  attempt  his  capture.  Accordingly  Aling  set  his  plans  to  work 
to  procure  another  supply  of  powder  and  ball,  and  by  the  same 
means  as  before.  In  a  few  days  another  man  was  missing  from 
the  Chinese  settlement ;  in  a  day  or  two  more,  another  was  found 
killed  ;  and  thus  under  the  very  noses  of  some  thogi^nds  6t'  sof- 
•i"'",  UidliiTrono  SS.'^pSrpeiraft;  iiis  uola  acts,  spreading  death 
and  sonow  throughout  the  settlement.  All  this  time,  a  warrant 
for  Eldridge's  arrest  was  in  the  hands  of  the  consul,  upon  the 
charge  of  murdering  the  Dutch  sailor  ;  and  fortune  had  reserved 
its  execution  for  the  reader's  humble  servant,  Alung. 

One  morning,  upon  entering  the  consul's  office,  to  present  my 
report  of  the  prison  for  his  inspection,  I  found  the  footi,  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  with  him,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
I  think  they  were  speaking  of  me  ;  for  the  moment  I  entered,  the 
consul  called  me  to  the  table  where  they  sat.  lie  addressed  me 
as  follows  : — "Alung,  Saqua,  the  governor,  says  you  arc  a  very 
brave  and  faithful  oflicer ;  quick  to  arrest  Chinamen  and  rebels  ; 
but  that  he  has  never  known  you  to  exercise  your  ability  upon 
one  of  your  own  nation  or  color.  We  would  like  to  have  you 
capture  one  who  is  and  has  been  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  him." 
"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  he  continued,  turning  from  Saqua, 
whose  words  he  had  been  interpreting,  "  that  ruflian,  Eldridge, 
has  been  in  the  settlement  again.  This  morning  two  wealthy 
Canton  men  were  found  dead,  and  another  is  missing.  The  gov- 
ernor has  come  to  mo  to  get  you  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  ass.as- 
sin,  for  which  service  he  will  reward  you  handsomely.  This  war- 
rant for  his  arrest  for  the  murder  of  the  Dutchm.in,  will  bo  sufH- 
cicnt  authority  for  your  action  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  order  you  to 
serve  it,  knowing  the  desperate  nature  of  the  man.  Ho  would 
never  bo  taken  alive,  and  the  service  would  consequently  bo  of 
the  utmost  danger  to  you.  At  the  same  time,  couM  you  succeed 
in  securing  the  villain,  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
The  deed  would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  and  your  reward 
would  bo  commensurate.  It  is  useless  to  say  more  ;  you  know 
the  man  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you.     If  you  choose  to  go  upon  this 


dangerous  duty,  here  is  the  warrant ;  but  do  not  be  reckless;  suc- 
cess is  what  we  want ;  and  you  must  run  no  risk  that  is  not  neces- 
sary to  insure  his  capture." 

After  this  address,  the  consul  spoke  to  the  governor  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  asked  me  if  I  would  like  the  assistance  of 
some  mandarin  soldiers  ?  As  yet  I  could  not  determine,  and  re- 
quested time  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  devise  a  plan  for  ac- 
complishing what  he  wished.  Then  taking  my  leave,  I  returned 
to  my  rooms  in  the  prison,  to  contrive  a  scheme  for  entrapping 
the  murderer.  After  some  deliberation,  I  decided  upon  the  modo 
of  proceeding  I  would  adopt.  Between  the  part  of  the  city  whence 
Eldridge  came  in  his  nightly  excursions,  and  the  settlement  which 
he  visited,  was  a  level  tract  of  about  half  a  mile,  entirely  bare  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  race-course.  I  went 
to  this  plain  as  if  in  search  of  birds  to  shoot,  and  after  looking 
about  for  some  time,  I  discovered  a  spot  which  I  thought  would 
answer  my  purpose.  There  was  an  old,  dilapidated  saupan,  or 
Chinese  boat,  there,  half  buried  in  dirt  and  stones,  under  one  end 
of  which  I  could  lie  concealed,  and  see  all  that  passed  around  me. 
I  now  returned  to  the  consul  and  disclosed  my  plan  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Eldridge.  With  the  kindness  of  a  parent,  he  cautioned 
me  to  bo  careful,  and  again  warned  me  of  the  danger  I  was  certain 
to  incur,  in  attempting  to  take  him  without  assistance.  But  I 
was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  though  life  would  be  the 
probable  cost  of  my  failure  to  secure  the  villain. 

That  night  I  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle,  fcy  arming  my- 
self with  my  usual  weapons,  a  revolver  and  a  dirk,  and  also  took 
another,  called  a  "  sand-stick,"  well  known  in  that  country  for 
the  stunning  effect  of  its  blow  ;  a  weapon  which  I  intended  to  use 
to  some  purpose,  should  opportunity  offer.  At  11  o'clock  I  reached 
the  edge  of  the  settlement  nearest  to  where  I  was  to  await  my 
man,  and  placed  six  Chinese  policemen  in  ambush,  with  orders 
not  to  move  until  I  came  for  them,  or  they  heard  my  pistol,  in 
which  case  they  were  to  come  to  me  with  all  despatch.  At  mid- 
night I  took  my  station  under  the  old  boat,  and  waited,  as  Mr. 
Micawber  would  say,  "  for  something  to  turn  up."  In  an  hour  I 
saw  Eldridge  and  four  others  pass  near  me.  But  I  could  do 
nothing  with  so  many.  I  waited  patiently,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  return  alone.  But  disappointment  was  still  my  fate.  They 
returned  together,  dragging  along  a  poor  wretch  by  the  hair.  I 
never  felt  a  stronger  temptation  to  use  my  pistol  than  I  did  at 
that  moment.  "But,  no,  I  will  have  you  yet ;"  I  muttered  be- 
tween my  clenched  teeth  ;  "  when  you  have  not  so  many  to  de- 
fend you  ;  and  if  ever  I  take  jou,  I  will  do  so,  alive."  They 
passed  on,  not  dreaming  how  easily  I  could  have  sent  a  couple  of 
them  to  settle  their  long  account.  All  I  gained  by  my  night's 
watching,  was  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  small  secret  gates  in  tho 
wall  of  the  rebel  city.  After  following  the  kiduappcrs  to  tho  city 
wall,  I  returned  to  the  settlement,  called  off  my  men,  and  went 
home  to  bed,  not  over  pleased  with  my  disappointment,  though  it 
was  my  first  night's  watching. 

The  next  night  I  was  again  at  my  hiding  place,  but  the  party 
did  not  appear  ;  and  for  five  successive  nights  I  watched  in  vain. 
On  the  sixth,  I  started  again,  though  with  little  hope  of  their  being 
out ;  for  there  had  been  warm  work  in  the  city,  that  day,  repelling 
the  Franch  marines,  who  had  stormed  a  breach  in  the  city  walls 
which  the  heavy  guns  of  their  ships  had  made.  When  I  had  got 
a  short  distance  from  the  prison,  I  found  that  I  was  accompanied 
by  a  thorough-bred  bull-dog  belonging  to  me,  which  I  had  brought 
from  England  ;  and  I  sent  one  of  the  men  back  with  him,  to  shut 
him  up  in  the  prison  yard.  By  ten  o'clock,  I  reached  the  place 
where  my  men  were  usually  concealed,  and  giving  them  the  same 
orders  as  heretofore,  I  struck  off  for  my  hiding  place.  In  a  short 
time  I  seated  myself  on  the  old  boat,  and  whiled  away  the  min- 
utes, thinking  of  the  sad  reverses  of  fortune  which  Lad  befallen 
me  in  life,  and  which  reconciled  me  to  be  what  I  then  was.  Tho 
moon  soon  began  to  cast  her  soft  light  around,  and  I  lay  down 
for  concealment  behind  J.'io  old  saupan.  J  .'.-.ad  not  long  to  wait, 
foj  before  -llio  bells  struck  midnight  on  board  the  ships  in  the 
river,  I  saw  my  man  approaching,  accompanied  by  his  servant.  I 
felt  that  the  decisive  moment  had  come  which  was  to  terminate 
his  liberty  or  my  life,  and  braced  my  nerves  for  the  issue. 

On  they  came,  and  I  could  hear  that  they  were  conversing  in 
English.  Yet,  though  I  heard  every  word  th«y  uttered,  I  did  not 
realize  a  single  idea  which  they  expressed.  It  was  not  fear,  it  was 
not  passion ;  I  cannot  say  what  it  was  that  so  affected  me  during 
the  whole  time  they  were  passing  the  spot  where  I  lay  concealed. 
My  anxiety  was  intense.  I  now  grasped  my  sand-stick,  and 
stepping  quickly  and  lightly,  I  came  up  behind  the  servant,  who 
walked  a  pace  or  two  in  the  rear  of  Eldridge,  and  struck  him  with 
all  my  force  upon  tho  head.  Without  a  single  cry,  he  fell  to  tho 
ground  like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  lay  as  though  dead.  As  ho  fell,  I 
sprang  towards  tho  master,  who  had  heard  the  fall,  but  not  tho 
blow,  and  had  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  the  noise.  I  struck  him 
as  he  turned;  but  my  second  blow  was  not  so  well  aimed  as  the 
first,  or  else  the  man  stooped  to  avoid  it.  As  it  was,  it  fell  upon 
his  forehead  with  sufficient  force  to  bring  him  to  tho  ground. 
But  as  he  descended,  he  grasped  my  legs  with  his  arms,  and  wo 
went  down  together.  I  fell  on  top  of  him,  and  as  ho  struck  tho 
hard  ground,  a  sharp,  stinging  pain  in  my  shoulder,  accompanied 
by  a  snajiping  noise,  told  me"  that  I  was  stabbed,  and  the  dirk 
broken  off  in  my  body. 

I  struggled  hard  to  restrain  his  arms  and  draw  my  pistols  ;  but 
he  understood  my  purpose,  and  held  mo  fast.  I  shouted  for  my 
men  ;  but  they  were  too  far  off  to  hear  my  voice,  and  I  could  not 
fire  the  signal  agreed  upon.  I  could  feel  the  blood  running  down 
my  back,  and  my  strength  was  failing  with  the  loss  of  blood.  .1 
could  also  feel  his  hand  gradually  approaching  to  where  my  dirk 
was  suspended  in  my  belt,  and  was  uu;:ble  to  prevent  him.  I 
knew  that  my  fate  was  swiftly  overtaking  me,  and  tears  came  to 
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my  eyes.  They  were  not  prompted  by  cowardice  or  the  fear  of 
death.  But  I  thought  of  all  my  dear  friends  in  my  far-off  liome, 
and  of  my  beloved  brother  wliom  I  had  brought  up  from  child- 
hood, and  whom  my  untimely  death  would  leave  alone  and  friend- 
less, in  a  strange  land.  These,  and  many  other  such  thoughts, 
flashed  with  lightning  quickness  through  my  mind,  and  caused 
my  heart  to  soften  and  my  tears  to  flow. 

Eldridgc  knew  that  he  would  soon  have  me  at  his  mercy,  but 
still  I  struggled  with  him,  with  the  strength  of  desperation.  The 
fearful  oaths  he  swore  as  the  prospect  of  success,  and  his  passion 
prompted  him,  I  never  can  forget.  "  So  you'd  take  me,  would 
you?"  he  said;  "but  I'll  show  your  consul  how  I'll  treat  all 
whom  he  sends  after  mo  ;  for  your  head  shall  be  found  upon  his 
door-steps  this  very  morning,  with  his  warrant  in  your  mouth,  or 
I  hope  to  be — "  and  here  followed  a  string  of  oaths  fearful  indeed 
to  hear. 

By  this  time  he  had  grasped  my  dirk,  and  I  expected  every 
moment  to  feel  it  in  my  heart.  I  had  shut  my  eyes  in  resignation 
to  my  fate,  for  I  could  not  see  my  death-blow  descend,  when  a 
slight  shock  against  our  bodies,  and  a  yell  from  Eldridge,  who 
had  worked  himself  above  me,  caused  me  to  open  them  again. 
Merciful  God  ! — can  my  men  have  come  to  my  assistance,  or  is 
the  man  whom  I  knocked  down,  endeavoring  to  save  my  life  ?  I 
managed  to  free  one  of  my  arms,  and  then  the  other;  I  grasped 
my  revolver  and  sprang  to  my  feet.  It  would  be  vain  for  me  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  sudden  revulsion  of  my  feelings  at  that 
moment.  No  human  power  could  have  aided  me  ;  but  Rattler, 
my  brave  dog,  had  the  villain  fast  by  the  throat,  and  I  was  safe  ! 
How  I  cheered  him  on,  as  ho  tugged  and  tugged,  sinking  his 
teeth  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  struggling  wretch's  neck  !  In 
the  delirium  of  my  joy,  I  danced  from  one  to  the  other  of  my 
prisoners,  striking  them  alternately  with  the  sand-stick,  which  I 
had  now  regained. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  dog  might  kill  his  victim, 
and  I  called  him  off.  Having  discharged  my  pistol  as  a  signal  to 
my  men,  they  came  up  and  carried  me  and  Eldridge  to  the  prison, 
neither  of  us  having  strength  to  walk.  The  servant  we  left  upon 
the  field.  He  was  dead,  my  first  blow  with  the  sand-stick  having 
killed  him.  In  the  morning  the  consul  and  the  governor  came  to 
see  me  at  my  quarters  in  the  prison.  I  could  not  leave  my  room, 
owing  to  my  wound  in  the  back.  It  was  severe  and  painful,  but 
not  dangerous ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  close  confinement,  by 
the  help  of  a  strong  constitution  and  good  surgical  treatment,  1 
was  able  to  go  abroad  again.  I  had  kept  my  promise,  and  taken 
the  prisoner  alive.  For  this  I  received  a  great  deal  of  praise 
from  the  governor  and  others,  and  a  handsome  reward  from  his 
excellency.  But  what  became  of  the  desperado,  Eldridge,  remains 
to  bo  told  in  another  sketch  of  scenes  in  China. 


SNAKES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

I  have  met  with  several,  and  witnessed  many,  wonderful  and 
narrow  escapes  in  the  course  of  my  travels.  A  friend,  who  had 
been  out  shooting  for  some  hours,  coming  homQ  tired,  without 
thought  or  reflection,  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  on  a 
stretcher  to  rest,  when  he  was  suddenly  pulled  back  by  a  bystand- 
er, who  bad  observed  a  tremendous  brown  snake  coiled  up  on  tlie 
opossum  cloak.  He  was  horrified,  but  providentially  saved.  The 
snake,  of  course,  was  despatched.  Another  friend,  on  a  cruise,  put 
his  saddle  down  for  a  pillow  at  night  as  usual,  and  on  lifting  up 
the  saddle-flaps  the  next  morning,  he  observed  a  beastly  deaf  ad- 
/Icr  lying  flat  down.  He  soon  dropped  the  saddle,  and  killed  the 
snake.  While  giving  our  horses  water  one  day,  ray  cousin  saw  a 
black  snake,  half  in  and  half  out  of  water ;  he  shot  it  and  put  it  on 
an  ant  hill  to  watch  the  ants  at  work.  While  so  engaged,  its  mate 
came  at  us,  passing  over  my  instep,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ; 
it  was  also  shot.  On  going  over  the  Main  Range,  a  deaf  adder 
was  ob.served,  creeping  on  a  poor  quail  which  crouched  on  the 
ground,  fascinated ;  we  allowed  the  poor  bird  to  fall  a  victim,  and 
then  struck  at  the  adder.  The  blow  did  not  take  effect,  and  the 
reptile  sprang  three  feet  at  my  friend,  who  escaped  unhurt ;  the 
adder  was  subsequently  killed.  Again,  being  one  day  encamped 
on  the  Main  Range,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  bark,  with  my 
brother  and  a  friend,  I  had  to  go  down  to  a  little  water-hole  to  fill 
the  quart  pots  for  tea ;  while  stooping  down  to  my  task,  an  enor- 
mous black  snake  slid  down  the  bank,  quacking  and  hissing ;  be- 
fore I  could  recover  from  my  fright,  he  had  pa-ssed  over  my  arm 
and  up  the  opposite  bank.  I  was  too  much  terrified  to  shoot  him, 
though  I  had  my  gun  at  my  side.  Two  more  instances  will  suf- 
fice. A  child,  the  daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine,  playing  on  the 
verandah,  was  on  the  point  of  picking  up  what  she  thought  a  piece 
of  varnished  wood,  so  flat  and  straight  was  it  extended,  when  her 
father  called  her  back.  The  snake  (for  such  the  piece  of  wood 
turned  out  to  be)  proved  to  be  a  large  diamond  snake  about  nine 
feet  long.  Again,  I  was  sitting  with  my  sister,  after  the  children 
were  put  to  bed,  and  having  heard  that  a  snake  had  been  seen  in 
the  house  during  the  day,  we  were  frightened.  While  engaged  in 
conversation,  we  heard"  noises  of  "  Cab,  cab,  cah,"  issuing  from 
the  rafters  and  shingles ;  and,  to  our  horror,  beheld  a  nasty  yellow 
snake  hanging  down  over  our  heads,  as  if  about  to  spring  upon 
us ;  up  we  started,  a  gun  was  brought,  aud  the  suake  was  killed. — 
Life  in  Australia. 
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HOW  TO  T.AKE  LIFE. 

Take  life  just  as  though  it  was — as  it  is — an  earnest,  vital,  es- 
sential atfair.  Take  it  just  as  though  you  personally  were  born  to 
the  task  of  performing  a  merry  part  "in  it — as  though  tlie  world 
had  waited  for  your  coming.  Take  it  as  if  it  was  a  grand  opportu- 
nity to  do  and  achieve,  to  caiTy  forward  great  and  good  schemes  ; 
to  help  and  cheer  a  suffering,  weary,  it  may  bo  heart-broken  broth- 
er. The  fact  is,  life  is  undervalued  by  a  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. It  is  not  made  half  as  much  of  as  should  bo  the  case. 
Where  is  the  man  or  woman  who  accomplishes  one  tithe  of  what 
might  be  done  ?  Who  cannot  look  back  upon  opportunities  lost, 
plans  unachieved,  thoughts  crushed,  aspirations  unfulfilled,  and 
all  caused  from  the  lack  of  the  necessary  and  possible  effort?  If 
we  knew  better  how  to  take  and  make  the  most  of  life,  it  would 
be  far  greater  than  it  is.  Now  and  then  a  man  stands  aside  from 
tlie  crowd,  labors  earnestly,  stedfasti}',  confidently,  and  straight- 
way becomes  famous  for  greatness  of  some  sort.  The  world  won- 
ders, admires,  idolizes  ;  yet  it  only  illustrates  what  eacli  may  do  if 
be  ta'ics  hold  of  life  with  a  purpose.  If  a  man  but  say  he  will,  and 
follow  it  up,  he  may  expect  to  accomplish  anything  reasonable. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    GOOD    KNIGHT. 

"  SANS  PEUR,  SANS  REPROCHE.-' 
BT    MART   A.    LOWELL. 

Nearly  four  centuries  ago  the  fine  Chateau  de  Bayard,  in  Dau- 
phiny,  was  the  noble  and  beautiful  residence  of  one  who  was 
allied  by  birth  to  the  best  families  in  that  province.  Of  his  an- 
cestors, the  fields  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  where  they  "  made 
their  mark  "  in  blood  red  letters,  attested  to  their  valor ;  and  the 
father  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chateau  fell  with  six  mortal 
wounds.  Such  an  ancestry  could  not  give  birth  to  cowards  ;  and 
well  had  Aymon  Terrail  proved  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  "  for- 
bears." Connected  as  he  was  with  the  noblest  and  best  blood — 
with  those  who  styled  themselves  the  Scarlet  Nobility — and  with 
a  reputation  for  courage  and  bravery  that  none  disputed,  it  was 
matter  of  sincere  grief  and  sorrow  when  Aymon  Terrail  returned 
from  the  First  Battle  of  Spurs  (that  of  Guinezaste)  with  such 
fearful  wounds  as  to  confine  him  through  life  to  the  chateau. 

Already  long  past  fifty  years  old,  Aymon  Terrail  could  not  but 
regret  that  in  his  early  years  he  had'not  allied  himself  to  some 
one  who  could  now  have  cheered  the  evident  desolation  to  which 
he  was  doomed.  But  the  grand  old  chateau  was  not  to  remain 
dull  or  gloomy  because  its  brave  master  was  disabled  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  fever  of  his  wounds,  his  halls  were 
thronged  with  the  choicest  of  the  nobility,  who  brought  their  sons 
and  daughters  with  them  to  greet  the  old  soldier  in  his  home. 

Among  these  last  was  a  meek-eyed,  gentle  girl,  who  had  almost 
passed  the  period  of  being  called  so.  In  her  youth,  it  was  said, 
she  had  refused  several  splendid  offers  for  the  sake  of  nursing 
her  father,  who  had  long  been  a  prey  to  disease^  from  a  violent 
fall  which  had  partially  obscured  a  naturally  fine  and  cheerful 
mind.  She  was  still  in  mourning  for  him,  he  having  died  some 
months  before,  and  her  friends  earnestly  desired  her  to  go  into 
society  to  dissipate  the  effects  of  his  loss. 

What  Aymon  Terrail  naturally  supposed  would  make  him  re- 
pulsive, only  served  to  awaken  the  deep  pity  and  sympathy  of 
Jeanne  d'  Argcntin  ;  and  it  needed  but  a  word  to  make  her  fore- 
go all  the  new  charms  of  society  which,  after  giving  them  up  until 
she  was  past  thirty,  she  could  easily  resign  again.  Jeanne  became 
the  faithful  wife  and  the  tender  nurse  of  a  man  whom  she  honored 
and  loved  through  years  that  brought  happy  and  pleasant  memo- 
ries after  the  scarred  form  was  lain  in  the  earth  ;  and  surely  man 
never  felt  such  deep  love  and  gratitude  to  woman  for  lightening 
and  cheering  an  existence  otherwise  hard  to  be  borne. 

Four  sons,  bright  and  beautiful,  were  born  to  them ;  and  in 
their  youth  and  happiness,  Aymon  Terrail  lived  his  own  life  over 
again  as  a  happy  and  careless  boy.  Kind  and  indulgent,  yet  ever 
setting  before  them  the  path  of  right,  he  made  their  childhood 
happy,  while  they  in  turn  shed  beauty  and  radiance  over  his  de- 
clining days.  He  knew  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  could 
not  witness  their  growing  up  to  manhood ;  so  that  all  he  could  do 
for  his  children,  all  of  anxiety  he  could  save  for  his  Jeanne,  be 
must  do  quickly. 

Aymon  Terrail  was  entering  his  eightieth  year,  and  felt  the 
near  approach  of  that  power  which  had  spared  him  thus  long. 
The  wife  he  had  so  loved,  the  children  so  dear  to  his  aged  heart, 
must  be  left,  and  with  a  manly  courage,  such  as  in  his  youth  he 
had  faced  death  upon  the  battle-field,  he  met  him  now.  Only  a 
few  days  before  the  last  scene  was  over,  he  called  his  sons  around 
him,  in  presence  of  their  gentle  mother,  and  desired  them  to 
choose  their  future  life,  as  far  as  mortals  could  choose  what  may 
never  be  granted  them.  One  chose  to  occupy  the  chateau,  an- 
other to  live  like  his  uncle  who  presided  over  the  Abbey  d'  Esnay, 
and  a  third  to  be  like  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  .Grenoble.  There 
was  another  child,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  with  eyes  that  shone  out  of 
the  soul  and  looked  into  the  soul,  and  with  one  arm  thrown  around 
his  mother's  neck,  and  with  a  voice  like  the  sky-lark's,  entreated 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  bear  arms,  like  those  noble  ancestors 
of  whom  the  talcs  of  their  deeds  had  ever  rung  like  music  on  his 
car.  At  the  sound  of  the  boy's  speech,  Aymon  Terrail  wept  like 
a  child,  but  not  for  grief. 

"Thou  shalt,  my  I'icrro  !"  he  answered.  "God  give  thee 
grace  to  do  so.  Thou  art  like  thy  grandfather,  the  best  and  brav- 
est knight  in  Christendom  ;  and  thou  shalt  follow  his  profession." 
The  lad  joyfully  withdrew,  without  marking  the  mournful 
smile  on  the  lip  of  his  mother  ;  and  with  a  dignity  which  would 
have  become  one  twice  his  years,  yet  tempered  with  modesty,  he 
began  to  talk  with  his  brothers  about  the  future  of  them  all. 

The  next  day  saw  a  grand  dinner  party  at  tlio  Chateau  de  Bay- 
ard, of  which  the  sons  did  the  honors,  on  account  of  the  father's 
inability.     The  guests  were  noble,  and  included  Aymon  Terrail's 
brother-in-law,  the  bishop,  and  several  of  his  kindred.     After  din- 
ner, at  which  Pierre  had  distinguished  himself  for  his  manly  cour- 
tesy, Terrail  asked  their  advice  as  to  where  the  boy  had  best  be 
placed  to  take  the  initial  steps  of  his  profession. . 
"  Send  him  to  the  king  of  France,"  said  one. 
"I'laco  him  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,"  said  another. 
"  I  will  take  him  to  our  good  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  his  page," 
said  the  bishop,  "  and  send  for  my  people  at  Grenoble  to  fit  him 
for  his  presentation  to-morrow." 

On  the  following  morning,  therefore,  thanks  to  the  persevering 
knights  of  the  thimble,  Pierre,  dressed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  vel- 
vet and  satin,  and  mounted  on  a  little,  spirited  horse  which  the 
bishop  had  given  him,  rode  past  his  father's  window  as  brave  and 
fearless  as  when  in  after  days  he  curbed  his  fiery  war-steed  on  the 
field  of  Taro  and  Brescia.  It  was  the  grand  starting-point  in  the 
boy's  eventful  life,  that  morning  ;  and  long  after  tlie  father's  n^^ed 


head  was  laid  low,  and  the  earth  was  pressing  on  the  bosom  of 
his  gentle  mother,  long  after  one  of  the  little  band  of  brothers  had 
become  abbot  at  Josaphat  in  Chartres,  and  another  bishop  of 
Glandeves  in  Provence,  and  Pierre  himself  had  become  known  as 
the  brave  Chevalier  du  Bayard,  the  knight  "sans  peur  et  sanii 
reprocke,"  he  looked  back  to  that  bright  morning  of  his  innocent 
boyhood  with  a  sigh  that  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  life's  morn- 
ing hours  should  be  mildewed  and  blighted  by  the  world. 

Alas,  for  the  knight  "  with  the  heart  as  pure  as  pearl !"  Alas, 
that  every  pearl  hath  its  flaw,  more  or  less  perceptible,  or  bidden 
away  in  its  depths  so  far  that  only  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light 
we  can  discover  it,  and  then  it  looks  all  the  more  hideous  for  tho 
surrounding  beauty. 

Catherine  Allegri,  a  noble  Milanese  lady,  whose  family  were 
hitherto,  like  the  chevalier,  "  sans  reproche,"  met  him  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  when  all  France  was  ringing  with  his  praises, 
and  when  his  own  head,  perhaps,  was  turned  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing admiration  he  was  receiving.  The  Spanish  blood  which  sho 
inherited  from  her  mother  flowed  warm  and  passionate  in  her 
veins ;  and  tho  first  sight  of  the  eyes  that  looked  out  of  the 
knight's  soul  into  hers  sealed  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  lady.  Ho 
loved  her — but  there  was  no  true  marriage  he  thought  for  one  who 
lived  in  tho  battle-field,  and  he  would  bind  himself  to  no  ties. 
When  the  brief  love-dream  ended,  there  was  a  heart  broken  by 
shame  and  disgrace,  a  fair  head  bowed  to  the  grave,  and  a  moth- 
erless infant  in  the  darkened  house  of  AUcgri,  while  it  left  a  stain 
upon  that  lofty  character  which  we  would  fain  believe  faultless. 

Before  the  storming  of  Brescia  the  chevalier  visited  an  astrolo- 
ger. This  man  assured  him  that  he  would  not  fall  in  the  battle, 
which  he  predicted  for  Good  Friday  or  Easter  Sunday  following, 
but  that  within  twelve  years  from  that  event  he  would  be  slain  by 
artillery.  "  Otherwise,"  he  added,  "  you  would  never  end  your 
days  in  the  field,  for  you  are  so  beloved  by  those  under  your  com- 
mand that  they  would  sooner  die  than  leave  you  in  jeopardy."* 
•Strangely  enough,  all  things  corresponded  to  thn  prediction.  Tho 
battle  of  Ravenna,  the  day  and  events,  were  all  correct ;  the  fate 
of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  the  falconet  shot  which  laid  bare 
the  shoulder  bone  of  the  good  knight. 

Crossing  the  Alps  to  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Grenoble,  fatigued 
him  so  much  that  he  believed  himself  dying,  and  as  he  always 
wished  to  die  in  battle,  he  lamented  most  piteoasly  that  he  was 
"  to  die  in  a  bed,  like  a  girl." 

At  the  time  and  in  the  manner  foretold  by  the  astrologer.  Bay- 
ard's death  took  place.  It  was  while  conducting  the  French 
army  in  their  retreat  before  the  Spaniards,  and  the  knight,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  took  the  post  of  danger.  A  stone  from 
a  harquebus  struck  him  across  the  spine  with  a  blow  which  he 
knew  instantly  to  bo  mortal.  Holding  up  his  sword,  he  kissed 
the  cross  upon  its  handle,  and  pronounced  these  words,  audibly  : 
"  Miserere  mei,  Deus,  secundum  maynam  misericordian  tuam  !" 

His  servant  took  him  from  the  horse  and  placed  him  under  a 
tree.  The  Spaniards,  discovering  who  he  was  that  was  wounded, 
exhibited  the  greatest  kindness  towards  him.  A  tent  and  camp 
bed  were  prepared  for  him,  and  every  attention  paid  to  him  that 
a  generous  enemy  could  bestow.  The  Marquis  of  Pescara 
addressed  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  of  his  knightly 
powers,  and  of  commiseration  for  his  present  strait.  And  here, 
surrounded  by  both  friends  and  foes,  with  a  fervent  prayer  for 
God  to  forgive  his  offences,  the  "  Good  Knight "  closed  thoso 
beautiful  eyes  for  the  last  time  and  sank  away  to  tho  quiet  slum- 
ber of  the  dead. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  general,  the  body  was  placed 
in  a  church,  and  solemn  services  performed  there  for  three  days  ; 
it  was  then  taken  home.  As  the  funenil  cortege  passed  through 
Savoy,  orders  were  given  by  the  duke  that  as  much  respect  should 
be  paid  to  it  as  if  it  were  that  of  his  own  brother.  Bayard  was 
buried  in  a  convent  that  had  been  founded  b}'  the  bishop  of 
Grenoble. 

The  French  arc  a  demonstrative  people,  and  delight  in  express- 
ing their  emotions  by  extenial  forms  ;  yet  years  swept  by,  and  no 
visible  type  of  their  remembrance  of  the  good  knight  appeared. 
The  king  whom  he  had  died  to  serve,  the  nation  of  which  he  was 
the  pride,  reared  no  memorial  to  his  virtues  or  his  fame.  It  re- 
mained for  a  private  individual,  connected  with  him  by  no  tie, 
except  that  of  being  a  native  of  the  same  province,  to  erect  his 
monument.  Let  his  name  be  carried  down  to  the  future,  long 
after  the  monumental  marble  has  sunken  into  the  earth,  as  Scipio 
de  PouUoud,  Seigneur  de  Saint  Agnin. 

*  Vide,  "  The  Right.  Joyous  nnd  Pleapant  History  of  the  Feats.  Geets,  and 
Prowesses  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  Good  Knight,  without  Vear  and  with- 
out Reproach.    By  the  Loyal  Servant." 


He  has  learned  much,  and  has  not  lived  in  vain,  wh6  has 
practically  discovered  the  most  strict  and  necessary  connexion 
that  does,  and  will  ever  exist,  between  vice  and  misery,  virtue 
and  happiness.  The  greatest  miracle  that  the  Almighty  could 
perform,  would  be  to  make  a  bad  man  happy,  even  in  heaven ;  he 
must  unparadise  that  blessed  place  to  accomplish  it.  In  its 
primary  signification,  all  vice,  that  is,  all  excess,  brings  on  its 
own  punishment,  even  here.  By  certain  fixed,  settled,  and  estab- 
lished laws  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  nature,  excess  of  every 
kind  destroys  that  constitution,  which  temperance  would  preserve. 
The  debauchee  offers  up  his  body  a  "  living  sacrifice  "  to  sin. — 
Collon. 


ONE  DOLLAB,  A  YEARl 

By  enclosing  otu  dollar  as  below,  you  will  receirc  IJallou's  Dollab  Monthly 
for  a  whole  year.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  each  number  contains  ono 
hundred  pages  of  original  tale?,  sketches,  adrenturen,  prose  and  poetic  gems, 
a  housewife's  department,  lioral  department,  curious  depurtuient,  and  contri- 
butions from  over  fwe^fi/  regular  contributors  iu  each  number,  being  also 
richly  illustrated.     Thecheape.st  magazine  in  the  world! 

Any  person  .sending  us  the  names  of  five  subscribers  with  So,  shall  hare  the 
sixth  copy  ji^ratis. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  M.  M.  BALLOD,  Boston  Mass. 
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ARY  SCHEFFER,  THE  ARTIST. 

No  visitor  to  the  Athenajum  Gallei-y  who 
pazes  upon  the  transfigured  form  and  face  of 
Dante's  "Beatrice" — that  purely  spiritual 
creation,  in  which  the  dream  of  the  painter 
reflects  the  dream  of  the  poet,  or  rather  has  re- 
created it — but  must  breathe  a  sigh  of  regret, 
to  think  that  an  artist  so  gifted  as  the  author 
ot  that  picture,  is  lost  to  the  world  of  arts. 
Ary  Scheflfer,  whose  lilieness  our  engraver 
has  faithfully  preserved,  died  recently  at  Ar- 
genteuil,  of  an  aneurism,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  some  years,  and  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  journey  he  made  to  England,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Puchess  of  Orleans. 
Ary  Schcffer  was  bom  at  Dordrecht,  in  1795, 
and  exhibited  his  skill  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  1812.  Associated 
with  the  romantic  movement  of  the  modern 
school  of  painting  in  France,  he  occupied  a 
special  position,  and  won  a  popular  reputa- 
tion, by  the  elegiac  character  and  the  elevated 
tendencies  of  his  genius.  His  cultivated  mind 
was  familiar  with  all  the  great  poets  of  the 
world  in  their  original  tongues.  If  he  did 
not  draw  his  inspiration  from  English  litera- 
ture, Goethe  furnished  him  the  subject  of  his 
best  known  compositions — the  two  Mignons, 
and  several  scenes  of  Faust  and  Margaret. 
He  borrowed  from  Schiller  the  subject  ot 
Count  Eberhard  the  Weeper,  which  is  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  a  duplicate 
of  which  is  in  the  Athenaeum  collection  of 
this  city ;  from  Dante's  poem  his  picture  of 
the  "  Shades  of  Francesca  de  Rimini  and  her 
Lover,"  the  "Apparition  of  Beatrice,"  etc. 
The  most  popular  and  most  touching  of  his 
works  is  "  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  Afflicted." 
The  heart  of  the  artist,  open  to  all  the  noble 
sympathies  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has 
there  mingled  contemporary  troubles  with  the 
eternal  sorrows  of  humanity ;  beside  suffering 
laborers,  beside  mothers  mourning  their  chil- 
dren, poets  misunderstood  and  heaped  with 
insult,  he  has  placed  nationalities  oppres.ted 
and  sinking  under  a  pitiless  and  unjust  fate — 
it  was  when  Greece  and  Poland  engrossed 
the  sympathies  of  France.  If  the  works  of 
Ary  Scheffer  are  deprived  of  the  brilliancy  of 
picturesque  qualities,  they  are  attractive  by 
the  charm  of  gentle  emotions  ;  they  melt  the 
soni,  fill  it  with  lofty  sentiments,  and  attract 
it  to  pure  and  chaste  reveries.  Such  is  the 
picture  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Monica, 
seated  by  the  seaside,  and  absorbed  in  pious 
meditations.  The  good  impressions  awaken- 
ed by  contemplating  the  productions  of  an  artist  are  a  sweet  per- 
fume linked  to  his  memory.  Those  who  knew  Ary  Scheffer,  and 
were  in  a  position  to  appreciate  his  moral  qualities,  the  dignity  of 
his  life,  the  uprightness  of  his  dealings,  know  that  the  eminent 
artist  was  an  excellent  man.  On  a  bust  canvass  is  sketched  the 
last  inspiration  of  Scheffer's  genius ;  the  last  and  completes!  reve- 
lation, in  an  incomplete  form,  of  Scheffer's  individuality.  Below 
is  being  enacted  "  the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth."  Martyrs,  he- 
roes, the  good,  the  great,  the  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
man  ;  those  who  have  loved,  who  have  hoped,  who  have  striven, 
who  have  aspired,  lay  crushed  and  prostrated  by  death,  by  tyran- 
ny, by  persecution,  by  ingratitude,  by  injustice.     They  have  drunk 
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the  cup  of  suffering  to  the  dregs — "  it  is  finished,"  and  they  give 
up  the  ghost.  But  not  to  lie  long  in  "  cold  obstruction."  "  Can 
these  bones  live?"  Like  the  prophet  of  old  we  witness  their  re- 
suscitation ;  they  wake,  they  move,  they  look  upwards.  Slowly, 
surely,  irresistibly  they  mount — they  mount  to  where  the  Saviour 
awaits  them  ;  and  gradually,  as  they  emerge  from  the  vapors  of 
blood,  and  fire,  and  smoke,  to  where  the  "light  of  His  counte- 
nance" gleams  on  them,  their  faces  change  and  calm,  and  grow 
serene,  hopeful,  satisfied,  radiant ;  and  among  archangels  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  they  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  When 
death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory."  Such  is  tlio  plan  of  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Earth,"  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  imagined  by  man. 


THE  TOWN  OF  TOLOSA,  SPAIN. 

The  town  of  Tolosa,  of  which  we  here  pre- 
sent a  view,  is  a  manufacturing  plac^  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  contains  about  7500  in- 
habitants. It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  which  separates  the  Guipuseoa  from  the 
basin  of  the  Ebro.  Viewed  from  the  point  se- 
lected by  the  artist,  the  scenery  is  quite  pic- 
turesque— the  mountains  rising  as  a  back- 
ground, lofty  and  precipitous.  In  the  fore- 
ground, we  have  a  Spanish  diligence  drawn 
by  eight  mules  at  a  gallop ;  sometimes  a  good 
mule-team  will  make  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
an  hour.  The  town  of  Tolosa  was  not  long 
since  the  scene  of  great  rejoicings  on  the  oc- 
casion of  commencing  work  on  the  great 
Northern  Railroad  which  is  to  connect  France 
and  Spain.  Tolosa  is  situated  on  the  Gui- 
puseoa. Like  Alava  and  Biscay,  the  Guipus- 
eoa is  a  part  of  the  Basque  country — of  that 
country  of  faeros  which,  in  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  is  a  confederation  of  three  little 
republics.  The  superior  junta  sits  under  the 
ancient  oak  of  Guernica ;  a  deputy-general, 
an  elective  functionary,  rules  each  province, 
and  everything  prospers  by  favor  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  partake  at  once  of  the  mod- 
ern representative  system  and  of  patriarchal 
tradition.  The  Guispuscoa  wished  to  hasten 
the  execution  of  the  railroad  binding  France 
to  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  through  its 
tcn-itory,  and  offered  the  Spanish  soeiety  of 
the  credit  mobilier,  which  contracts  for  the 
line,  a  subscription  of  thirty-six  millions  of 
reals,  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  its 
population  is  only  157,000  souls.  'This  is  a 
proof  of  the  general  ease,  and  of  the  energy 
of  its  patriotism.  Of  course,  they  did  deem 
it  a  sacrifice ;  but  holding  commercial  rela- 
tions with  France,  England,  America,  Na- 
varre, Arragon  and  Castile,  they  knew  very 
well  the  importance  of  an  iron  road.  Cele- 
brating the  commencement  of  work  on  the 
great  northern  road,  they  celebrated  the  power 
of  the  spirit  of  association  and  industry  which 
realizes  the  fraternity  of  peoples.  All  this 
was  said  in  prose,  in  verse,  in  music,  in 
French,  Spanish  and  Basque,  and  repeated 
by  the  echoes  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  first 
strokes  of  the  pickaxe  were  heard  upon  the 
road.  The  ceremonies  at  Tolosa  took  place 
in  the  morning ;  in  the  afternoon  they  wore 
repeated  at  San  Sebastian.  Eloquent  dis- 
courses were  delivered  on  the  occasion,  Senor 
Gonzales  Bravo,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  the  peninsula,  particularly  distin- 
guishing himself.  At  Tolosa,  before  breakfast,  Mr.  Isaac  Pcreire, 
on  behalf  of  the  railroad  corporation,  offered  a  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  town.  The  reply, 
which  astonished  every  stranger,  was,  "  We  have  no  poor."  In- 
deed, it  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  places  in  Spain. 


When  honors  come  to  us,  rather  than  we  to  them — when  they 
meet  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  vestibule  of  life,  it  is  well  if  our  ene- 
mies can  say  no  more  against  us,  than  that  we  arc  too  young  for 
our  dignities."  It  would  be  much  worse  for  us,  if  they  could  say 
that  we  are  too  old  for  tliem  ;  time  will  destroy  the  first  objection, 
but  confirm  the  second. 


^■^^^^S^  ^<tf-5^£^  -  -r^^  -~^    .t=i  —   ■'  .J-^S^i^t^ 
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TKRMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year $2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year \ 900 

Twelve  copfes,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club) 20  00 

O^"  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictobul,  and  one  copy  of  Thk  Flao  of  ode 
Unioit,  when  taken  together,  $3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nova  Scotia^. — We  give  the  following  recipe  from  a  highly  approved  author- 
ity:—Take' a  aupful  of  linseed,  and  pour  over  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
cover  it.  Let  it  «tand  (ill  the  water  becomes  like  a  jelly  ;  then  add  a  little 
ro5e-water,  and  strain  it  for  use. 

Inquirer. — The  Golden  Rose  presented  by  the  pope  to  the  empress  of  the 
French  was  a  rose  made  of  burnished  gold,  and  blessed  by  the  pope.  The 
presentation  of  these  golden  roecs  io  ro^al  personages  by  the  head  of  the 
Romish  Church  is  a  custom  of  very  ancient  date,  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
In  the  jpr  1049. 

Eliza. — A  game  of  chess  was  pla>ed  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

*'SiGNET-Rir«<i.'' — It  is  generally  believed  by  the  best  authorities  that  the 
'*  Tempest  ■'  was  the  first  play  written  by  8hakspeare. 

PoPit.— The  circle  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into  360  degrees,  for  this  rea- 
son— they  believed  that  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth  (instead  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun),  and  the  presumed  planetary  revolution  was  supposed 
to  occupy  360  days.  Hence  they  named  each  day's  progress  made  by  the 
sun  on  its  Journey  round  the  earth,  a  gracilis,  step  or  degree. 

F.  L. — The  diameter  of  the  Victoria  Itegia.  like  that  of  any  other  flower,  of 
course  varies  according  to  the  general  dimensions  of  the  plant  itself.  In 
its  native  regions  of  South  America  the  water-lily  attains  so  gigantic  a  site, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Sower  has  been  known  to  measure  as  much  aa 
three  feet. 

Mrs.  L.  M. — The  work  you  allude  to  is  entitled  '•  II  mio  Prigione."  Its  pub- 
lication (somewhat  more  than  twenty  jear.-^  ago)  first  introduced  the  name 
of  Silvio  Pellico  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Western  public.  It  is  a  touching 
and  deeply  interesting  narrative  of  the  captivity  to  which  the  author  was 
doomed  in  consequence  of  his  participation  in  some  of  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  time.  Pellico'a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Franccscj*  di  Kiniiui.'^  is 
but  a  feeble  work,  though  it  has  recently  afforded  an  opportunity  for  one  of 
Ristori's  histrionic  triumphs. 

Constance. — Haydn's  symphony  in  C  ia  one  of  his  early  works,  and.  there- 
fore, more  simple  in  its  construction  than  those  of  a  later  date.  It  does 
not  promise  much  at  the  opening,  but  the  middle  inovemeuts  and  th&Jftiale 
are  so  full  of  melody,  and  so  ingeniously  worked,  that  tiiey  please  all  tastes. 

M.  PE  V. — Your  praise  is  acceptable,  and  as  sweet  as  the  flowers  you  cull. 

R.  C.  D..  Salem,  Mass. — You  must  not  confound  baxhfiilnf^.\  with  inodesty, 
Bashfulness  in  young  persons  is  usually  the  result  of  timidity,  and  it  natu- 
rally wears  of!  by  intercourse  with  pociety.  The  manners  of  the  most 
highly  bred  and  most  intellectual  persons  are  generally  di.'^tinguished  by 
modesty.  This  quality  has  nothing  in  common  with  awkwardness  or  bash- 
fulness,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  compatible  with  a  due  estima- 
tion of  one's  own  worth.  It  springs  no  less  from  principle  than  from  feel- 
ing, and  is  manifested  by  retiring,  unobtrusive  mauners.  assuming  less  to 
one's-self  than  others  are  willing  to  yield,  and  conceding  to  others  all  due 
honor  and  respect,  or  even  more  than  they  expect  or  require. 

Rosa  G. — The  German  language  is,  of  the  two.  the  most  difTicult  to  pro- 
nounce. The  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  ^nguage  is  indeed  extremely 
simple  and  easy.  The  letters  _;'  and  x  in  Spanish  are  gutturals;  which 
sounds  were  introduced  into  the  Spanish  lauguago  by  tlit  Moors. 


Mr.  O.  H.  p.  FANCiiER.-^Tliis  gentleman  has  been  very  buc- 
cessful  in  teaching  his  system  ot  horse-breaking  and  taming, 
which  he  claims  to  by  fully  equal  to  Rarey's,  though  different. 
He  has  had  large  classes  of  pujiils  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and 
credeiitiiils  from  the  highest  authorilies,  siibstaiiliatiiig  his  claims 
to  complete  mastery  over  the  horse,  and  ability  to  communicate 
his  power.     He  may  be  addressed  on  the  subject  at  Natitk,  Mass. 


SFXilNTERS. 


The   new  Adclphi  Thcalie,  London,  twice  as  large  as  the 
old  one,  will  be  complcltd  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  Boston  Museum  was  the  first  in  the  field  of  our  th^- 
trcs,  and  has  been  doing  an  excellent  business. 

....  An  asylum  for  decayed  and  infirm  actors  and  actresses, 
called  the  "  Dramatic  College,"  has  been  started  in  London. 

The  vintage  on  the  Rhine  commenced  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  usual,  and  the  yield  was  excellent. 

. .    .   Only  think  of   English  gallantry  !     The  gallery  of   the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  enlarged  to  .accommodate  hoop  skirts. 

....   A  hair-dresser  in  Paris  attracts  custom  by  adopting  the 
costume  of  Figaro,  in  the  "  liarber  of  Seville." 

....   A  monument  to  the  Scottish  hero,  William  Wallace,  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  Abbey  Craig,  near  Siirliiig,  Scotland. 

....   The  average  of   jiroperty  in   the  State  of  Massachuietts 
would  give  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to  each  of  its  citizens. 

....   A  great  political  banquet  has   been  given  in  London,  to 
commemorate  the  political  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 

....   The    Emperor  Napoleon   recently   made   a  magnificent 
present  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland.     Louis  is  liberal. 

....   Almost  all  the  birds  of  fashion  have  returned  from  their 
summer  haunts,  to  display  their  plumage  in  town. 

....  Everett's,  in  Washington,  near  the   corner  of   Summer 
Street,  is  the  place  where  you  always  see  good  pictures. 

....  The  work  on  the  new  post-olBco  building,  in  Summer 
Street,  is  progressing  with  great  rapidity. 

....   The  present  month  will  wind  up  the  military  parades,  ex- 
cept, now  and  then,  some  anniversary  parade. 

....  Business  of  all  kinds  has  revived,  and  mercantile  men 
once  more  go  abroad  with  smilingfaces. 

It  'will  be  a  hard  task  for  the  Turkish  authorities  to  keep 

down  the  hatred  of  the  faithful  to  giaours. 

....   Sorrows  in  life  are  like  shadows,  that  set  off  and  relievo 
the  brilliancy  of  sunshine. 

A  severe  rain  storm  lately  occurred  in  Cincinnati,  flood- 
ing streets  and  cellars,  and  destroying  a  great  deal  of  property. 

.  «.  A  gentleman  lately  renewed  his  subscription  to  the  Wor- 
cester Spy,  who  has  taken  the  paper  for  sixty  years. 

....   Miss  Helen  B.  Souberbielle,  near  Philadelphia,  lately  ac- 
cidentally disciiarged  a  revolver,  killing  herself  instantly. 

....  Laura  Keene's  theatre,  New  York  city,  will  open  for  the 
season,  on  the  sixth  of  the  present  month. 

. It  is  rumored   tliat  Musard  has  accepted  an  engagement 

to  lead  the  orchestra  at  the  German  Tlicatic.  New  York. 

....  Two  of  the  Ravels  have  returned  to  the  United  States 
trith  a  company,  which  will  soon  play  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  MOSQUITOES. 

The  Spanish  have  the  honor  of  giving  a  name  to  this  summer 
torment,  but  have  by  no  means  described  its  peculiar  qualities  in 
its  name.  Their  word  tnosrjaito  (a  little  fly)  does  not  give  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  sharp  sting,  virulent  poison,  or  distract- 
ing hum  of  this  pest  to  humanity,  though,  from  long  habit,  we 
are  led  to  associate  everything  annoying  with  the  sound  of  the 
word.  A  few  years  ago,  while  sitting  at  the  open  window  of  a 
snug  comer  in  a  little  box  in  the  country,  which,  with  a  flower 
garden  and  about  two  acres  of  land,  had  the  honor  of  calling  us 
master  (that  was  before  we  became  an  editor — a  pursuit  admitting 
of  no  such  mundane  comforts),  we  had  occasion  to  learn  by  actual 
investigation  the  modus  operandi  by  which  mosquitoes  are  bom 
into  this  sublunary  sphere.  Noticing  that  the  ladies  were  rather 
plenty  in  that  corner  (for  naturalists  say  that  only  female  mosqui- 
toes bite  us),  and  particularly  stout-built  and  sonorous,  as  well  as 
blessed  with  very  sharp  appetites,  we  looked  out  of  the  window 
to  see  from  whence  they  came.  Just  beneath  the  window,  at  the 
corner  of  a  piazza,  stood  a  hogshead,  placed  there  to  catch  the 
rain-water  from  the  roof,  with  which  fluid  it  was  about  two-thirds 
filled.  Seeing  the  musical  gentry  arise  from  this  hogshead,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  they  might  be  attracted  there  to  get  a  drink. 
Applauding  their  temperance  principles,  and  willing  to  see  a 
'skeeter  drink,  if  not  at  our  expense,  we  went  out  of  doors  in 
order  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  water.  There  we  saw  no  mos- 
quito imbibing  the  fluid,  but  several  rising  therefrom,  with  clean, 
bright  wings,  and  presenting  altogether  a  neat  and  tidy  appear- 
ance, as  though  just  out  of  a  drawer,  and  not  ashamed  to  look  a 
man  in  the  face,  having  never  di-awn  human  blood.  Upon  pre- 
senting our  hand  to  one  of  these  amiable-looking,  ingenuous  mos- 
quitoes, she  fastened  upon  it  with  a  knowing  air,  and  went  to  work 
upon  a  small  vein  with  the  adroitness  and  gusto  of  an  experienced 
phlebotomist.  Disgusted  with  this  voracious  return  for  our  ami- 
able advances,  we  crushed  her  in  the  bloody  act,  Before  she  could 
soar  aloft  and  raise  her  accursed  yell  of  triumph. 

Having  recovered  our  equanimity,  in  some  measure,  and  dis- 
missed the  pleasing  idea  of  a  temperance  reformation  among 
mosquitoes,  which  should  make  them  cold-water  drinkers,  we 
scrutinized  the  surface  of  the  water  narrowly,  and  discovered  two 
or  three  gray,  shell  like  cases  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length  float- 
ing upon  the  top  of  the  water.  One  ot  these  was  partly  opened, 
and  from  the  crevice  protruded  the  legs  and  wings  of  a  veritable 
mosquito.  After  a  little  while,  the  new  born  blood-seeker  freed 
herself  from  her  cell,  and  arose  upon  her  wings,  sailing  aloft  in 
pursuit  of  prey.  Hero,  then,  was  the  fable  of  Venus,  illustrated 
in  the  birth  of  those  of  whom  the  tricky  goddess  was  a  faithful 
prototype,  in  her  torment  to  man.  Venus  was  born  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  so  are  female  mosquitoes.  Upon  looking  into  the  depths 
of  our  favorite  hogshead,  from  which  we  nightly  sprinkled  the 
flowers  with  soft  water,  wo  discovered  m3riads  of  little  wigglers 
sporting  about  beneath  the  surface,  some  larger  and  some  smaller, 
but  all  resembling  the  gray  c.ise  from  which  the  mosquito  had  just 
emerged.  Doubtless  they  were  enjoying,  Venus-liko,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  their  future  triumphs  in  tormenting  man.  But  we  put  an 
end  to  their  ciuel  mirth  ;  for,  with  a  desperate  effort,  we  hurled 
the  hogshead  over,  and  poured  its  contents  upon  the  sunny  gravel- 
walk,  wliQSO  heated  stones  soon  dried  up  the  incipient  insects,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  existence.  Probably  several  millions  of  these 
stinging  pests  were  thus  hurried  to  their  long  acconiit,  before  their 
bills  had  been  reddened  with  a  single  crime.  In  this  our  readers 
must  admit  that  "  we  did  the  State  some  service;"  and  if  the  nar- 
rative of  our  discovery  shall  induce  anybody  to  banish  from  their 
jireniises  stagnant  w.ater  in  summer,  we  shall  have  done  still  more 
for  the  comfort  of  the  liege  subjects  of  the  State. 


-♦—•••-♦- 


The  Atlantic  Ti^legraph. — "Here's  a  coil,  my  masters!" 
as  Sliakspcaic  says.  Our  ears  arc  fairly  dinned  v.-itli  the  bcll- 
riiiging,  and  gun-firing,  and  jubilant  acclamations  that  wiiepiiU- 
ing  between  England  and  America  has  called  forth.  Tho  event 
ha<  produced  some  intensely  fine  writing,  and  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries fires  away  as  follows  : — "  The  world  is  finished,  its  spinal 
cord  is  laid, and  now  it  begins  to  think!  A  living  nerve  has  been 
unwound  from  the  Anglo-S.axbn  heart,  and  tied  in  a  true-love 
knot  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Time  turns  loiterer 
on  its  westward  way,  and  the  Sea  is  the  narrow  selvedge  of  the 
globe." 

A  Lawyer  punishkd  in  Italy. — The  criminal  tribunal  in 
Rome,  before  which  the  Marquis  di  Campana  was  recently  tried 
and  convicted  of  peculation  and  abuse  of  power,  after  sentencing 
the  marquis,  ordered  the  prisoner's  advocate,  Signer  Marchetti,  to 
be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  profession  for  three  months, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  piquancy  of  his  rejoinders,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  expression  in  defence  of  his  client. 


Personal.— David  Dudley  Field,  of  New  York,  informs  the 
editor  of  tho  Hartford  Press  that  his  brother,  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1819.  So  the  noble  trio, 
Franklin,  Morse  and  Field,  were  born  in  the  old  Bay  State. 

A  Thought. — There  are  two  things  which  ought  to  teach  us  to 
think  but  mennly  of  human  glory ;  the  very  best  men  have  had 
their  calumniators,  the  very  worst  their  panegyrists. 


Prophetic. — Mr.  Bernard  Housemann,  of  Cincinnati,  made  a 
bet  with  his  milkman  that  he  would  die  on  a  certain  day.  The 
day  came,  and  the  man  died,  as  he  had  predicted. 


ORIGIN  OF  ODD  FASHIONS. 

Singular  fashions  of  dress  have  almost  always  originated  in  the 
necessity  of  hiding  some  physical  deformity.  For  instance,  th« 
shoes  at  one  time  worn,  terminating  in  points  two  feet  long,  and 
so  troublesome  that  they  had  to  be  held  up  to  the  knee  by  chains, 
were  invented  in  the  middle  ages  by  Henry  Plantaganet,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  to  conceal  an  enormous  excrescence  he  had  on  one  foot. 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  ingtitated  long,  floating  robes  for  short 
habits,  to  hide  his  misshapen  legs.  Francis  I.,  wounded  in  the 
head  at  Pavia,  cut  ofi"  his  hair  and  beard ;  and  tho  beards  of  France 
and  England  disappeared  immediately.  Bluff  King  Harry  of 
England  imitated  his  royal  neighbor,  and  great  was  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  sturdy  Britons  in  consequence.  They  testified  their 
discontent  to  the  king  in  such  a  way,  that  tho  latter  said  one  day, 
laaghing,  that  his  subjects  seemed  to  set  more  by  their  beards  than 
their  heads — an  ominous  pleasantry  from  the  lips  of  a  king  who 
was  by  no  means  economical  of  the  heads  of  his  people. 

A  beautiful  lady  of  the  court  ot  Edward  VI.  of  England,  in- 
vented patches  to  hide  a  blemish  on  one  ot  her  snowy  shoulders, 
and  for  fifty  years  the  youngest  and  most  charming  women  of 
Europe  were  compelled  to  hide  color  of  their  head  under  a  thick 
paste,  because  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  unwilling  to  show  his  gray 
hairs,  had  invented  the  odious  and  ugly  fashion  of  powder.  One 
single  pretty  fashion  has  sprung  from  the  necessity  of  hiding  an 
imperfection,  and  for  that  merits  special  notice  ;  it  is  the  lace- 
trimmed  handkerchief  invented  by  the  Empress  Josephine. 
Josephine  had  bad  teeth — now  the  older  a  woman  grows,  tho 
more  beautiful  her  teeth  becomes,  but  in  the  days  of  the  first  em- 
pire, the  dental  art  was  in  its  infancy.  To  conceal  her  defect,  the 
empress  always  carried  in  her  hand  a  batiste  handkerchief  adorned 
with  costly  lace  ;  while  conversing,  she  continually  raised  it  to 
her  face,  producing  ihe  effect  of  a  cloud  of  perfumed  lace  waving 
about  her.  She  carried  tho  luxury  of  handkerchiefs  to  a  great 
extreme,  and  was  certainly  the  first  woman  who  ventured  to 
display  handkerchiefs  costing  two  hundred  dollars  apiece.  She 
has  since  been   far  surpassed   in  extravagance  by  tho  devotees 

of  fashion. 

■  »  »»»  > 

THE  POWER  OF  AVARICE. 

When  Napoleon,  about  1811,  desired  to  build  a  palace  for  the 
king  of  Rome,  near  tho  barrier  dc  Paasy,  in  surveying  the  line,  tho 
shop  of  a  poor  cobbler'named  Simon,  stood  in  the  way.  It  was 
decided  to  purchase  this  stall.  Simon  having  learned  what  was 
going  on,  demanded  20,000  francs  for  his  tenement.  The  admin- 
istrator hesitated  a  few  days,  and  then  decided  to  give  it,  bat  Si- 
mon, goaded  by  the  greed  of  gain,  now  asked  40,(X)0  francs. 
This  sum  was  more  than  two  hundred  times  its  value,  and  tho 
demand  was  scouted.  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  fron- 
tage, but  that  being  found  impossible,  they  went  again  to  tho 
cobbler,  who  had  raised  his  price  to  G0,000  francs.  He  was  of- 
fered .50,000,  but  refused.  The  emperor,  being  consulted,  said  ho 
would  not  give  a  franc  more,  and  preferred  to  change  his  plans 
entirely.  The  speculating  son  of  St.  Crispin  then  saw  his  mistake, 
and  oft'ered  his  property  for  50,000  francs,  40,000,  30,000,  coming 
down  at  last  to  10,000,  half  what  he  originally  asked;  but  tho 
authorities  would  not  hear  a  word.  But  after  all  it  was  decided 
to  buy  it  at  a  fair  price,  when  the  disasters  of  1814  happened,  and 
all  thoughts  of  a  p.alace  for  tho  king  of  Rome  wore  abandoned. 
Some  months  after,  Simon  sold  his  shop  for  150  francs,  and  in  a 
few  days  after  tho  sale,  was  removed  to  an  insane  asylum — disap- 
pointed avarice  had  driven  him  crazy. 


•  Rattlesnake  Bites. — Two  scientific  gentlemen  of  Thoraas- 
ville,  Ga.,  have  been  experimenting  with  the  rattlesnake.  Several 
experiments  were  tried  on  dogs,  which,  after  having  been  bitten, 
were  subjected  to  various  remedies,  which  were  reputed  to  have 
been  efficacious  in  many  instances,  but  which,  in  these  cases,  failed 
entirely,  the  bite  proving  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  Whiskey  was  finally 
tried,  and  the  dog,  after  being  bitten  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh, 
was  forced  to  swallow  several  gills  of  whiskey  at  short  intervals. 
The  poor  animal  was  made  extremely  sick  for  several  days 
(whether  owing  to  the  whiskey  or  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  tho 
scientific  gentlemen  were  unable  to  determine),  but  finally  recov- 
ered, and  at  last  accounts  appeared  as  well  as  ever. 


The  English  painted  by  Themselves. — It  takes  an  Eng- 
lishman to  describe  an  Englishman.  John  Dryden  understood 
John  Bull  remarkably  well.  In  his  satire  of  "Absalom  and  Aclii- 
tophcl,"  tho  poet  likens  tho  English  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  and 

calls  them — 

" ft  headstrong,  moody,  murmuring  race, 

As  ever  tried  the  extent  and  stretch  of  grace!*' 

That  was  written  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 

1  »«»  » 


Out-door  Spobt8.— Being  chased  by  a  mad  ox,  or  collecting 
bills  lor  printers. 


A  Rackr  burned. — Franc-Picard,  a  racer  that  has  won  for 
himself  a  fair  reputation  on  the  tiui'  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  for  his  owner  ncariy  jC40,000  in  stakes,  bets,  etc.,  was  burnt 
to  death  lately  on  the  Namur  "and  Liege  Railroad.  Tho  horse- 
box caught  fire  from  the  friction  of  the  wheels,  and  when  the  train 
was  stopped,  Franc-Picard  and  two  racers  of  less  note  were  found 

burned  to  a  cinder. 

1  »«».  > 

The  Bible  in  India. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 

Bible  Society,  a  communication  was  received  from  Rev.  William 

Butler,  Nynee  Tal,  India,  stating  the  almost  total  destruction  of 

Bibles  in  that  country  during  the  war,  and  asking  a  grant,  which 

was  made. 

_ ^— ••— » 

Trouting. — Si)arc  the  brook  trout  at  this  season.     It  is  their 

.spawning  season,  iind  one  eauglit  now  destroys  hundreds  of  next 

year's  crop.    Moreover,  the  ii^h  do  not  now  have  their  usual  flavor. 
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[AVritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ST.IAZAS. 

Br    M.    POTTER,    JR. 

There  may  be  many  lovelier,  as  far  ae  features  go— 
Poscessing  eyes  Madonna-like  and  skin  as  white  ae  enow. 
And  form  and  fjico  as  beautiful  as  one  could  wish  to  see, 
And  every  charm  and  every  grace — still  none  outrival  thee. 

I  love  to  view  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  man  : 
It  makes  me  feel  God>  grociousne.^9 — the  wisdom  of  hia  plan; 
■Were  loveliness  bestowed  on  all  there  'd  be  nought  to  admire : 
Themeless  the  poet's  muse  would  be— silent  the  lover's  lyre. 

I  do  not  deem  theo  beantiful— and  yet  I've  "never  seen 
One  who  p09se.<>sed  so  sweet  a  face  and  such  a  plea-^ant  mien  : 
Such  trusting  eyes,  such  simple  ways  have  won  my  heart  to  thee, 
And  now  and  ever  thou  shalt  have  its  foud  fidelity. 

A  gentle  spirit  far  outshines  the  loveliest  face  or  form : 
And  thine  is  gentle,  I  am  sure,  or  else  my  fancy  's  warm  ; 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  still  I'll  not  invite  the  dark  purmise — 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  Uis  said,  'twere  folly  to  be  wise. 


TVUAT  LOVE  MIGUT  BE. 
I  hnve  a  distant  notion  of  what  love 
Might  bo.     I  know  the  dreams  about  the  thing, 
That  there  is  one  whose  every  look  and  word 
Is  fascination,  graceful  aa  the  clouds. 
Bright  as  the  morn,  and  tender  as  the  eve: 
Whose  lightest  gesture,  as  she  moves  across 
The  room,  seems  lUe  a  well-known  melody  : 
And  whom  you  need  not  tiilk  to  much,  for  tliat'a 
The  touchstone — to  whom  jouve  nothing  to  explain. 
BecAUse  she  always  thinks  too  well  of  you. — AmnuR  Helps. 


CONTENT. 
I'm  rich  indeed — to  me  is  given 
That  godlike  prize,  that  gift  of  Ileaven, 

To  bo  content  when  these  are  mine : 
A  maiden  with  her  kisses  ready, 
A  conscience  pure,  friends  true  and  steady, 

And  every  day  a  flask  of  wine. — Ooetqe. 


A  PROUD  SAINT. 
Of  all  the  prides  since  Lucifer's  attaint, 
The  proudest  swells  a  self-elected  saint. - 


-Thomas  Hood. 


(Ktritnr's  ®itsg  dtljair. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READEB. 

Wo  have  often  sighed  for  a  book  of  the  clouds — a  volume  that  should  record 
the  gorgeous  phases  of  the  vapors  that  float  over  the  noontide  or  sunset  sky, 
fantastic  in  form,  infinite  in  variety.  The  other  evening,  pillowed  on  the 
new-made  hay.  and  looking  upward,  so  that  the  horizon  and  all  it  bounded 
was  out  of  sight,  we  beheld  aerial  mountains,  grander  than  the  Alps,  with 
more  hues  than  Mt.  Blanc  ever  bore,  sailing  majestically  onward  before  a 
gentle  breeze,  and  fading  gradually  into  the  general  dusk  of  night.  Hith- 
erto, painters  have  been  able  to  give  us  only  faint  images  of  this  marvellous 
drapery  of  the  heavens,  but  now  photography  fixes  them  in  all  their  perfec- 
tion. When  the  marvel  of  color  is  added  to  the  process,  as  it  will  be,  then 
we  shall  at  last  have  our  long-desired  book  of  the  clouds'    But,  alas  I  we  fear 

we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the   many  castles  we  have  built  there! The 

other  day  we  shook  the  hand  of  our  friend  Muggins,  just  returned  from  what 
he  persists  in  calling  hia  "  bridlo  tower"  in  Europe.  The  man  only  left  Bos- 
ton two  months  ago — and  yet  he  had  done  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  But,  alasl  Muggins's 
mind,  instead  of  being  improved,  is  simply  a  chaos  of  waves  and  mountains, 
pantaloonless  Highlanders,  Cent  Gardes,  lazzaroni,  pachas  and  agas,  Ambs 
aod  camels,  palaces,  steamboats,  lateen  sails,  caiques  and  donkeys.  It  is  a 
flne  thing  to  be  a  fast  man.     He  can  do  hts  kingdom  a  day  when  he  goes 

forth  on  his  wanderings! A  watch  has  been  facetiously  designated  as  the 

ima^  of  modesty,  since  it  always  holds  its  hands  before  its  face,  and  however 

good  itfl  works  may  be,  it  is  always  running  itself  down The  newspaper 

has  become  the  log-bnok  of  the  age.  It  tells  ua  at  what  rate  the  world  is 
running  at;  we  cannot  find  our  •*  reckoning  "  without  it In  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  particularly  at  Genoa,  there  was  formerly  inscribed  over 
the  gates  of  prisons  the  word  Libertas.  Does  not  this  remind  our  readers  of 
Madame  Kolaud's  exclamation,  "0,  Liberty!   what  crimes  are  committed  in 

thy  name  I'' Itelievo  mi'Jfortune  quickly.     A  man  is  like  an  egg— the 

longer  he  is  kept  in  hot  water,  the  harder  he  is  when  taken  out There 

are  some  curious  phenomena  connected  with  sleep.  An  indifferent  word  does 
not  rouse  a  man  fi-om  his  slumbers ;  but  call  him  by  name,  and  he  wakes  im- 
mediately. The  mother  wakes  at  the  slightcpt  motion  of  her  infant.  An  old 
harpist,  who  slept  when  he  wa.s  not  playing,  woke  the  moment  the  chord?  of 
his  instrument  were  touched.  Misers  have  been  roused  from  sleep  by  putting 
a  purse  into  their  hands.  A  countryman  finds  it  impossible  to  alecp  or  think 
in  the  street,  from  the  unaccustomed  noises,  but  soon  gets  used  to  it.  Many 
persons  are  roused  by  the  extinction  of  their  night-lamp,  and  a  miller  always 

Is  awakened  by  the  cessation  of  the  noise  of  hi"  mill The  sacred  book  of 

the  ancient  Persians  says:  "  If  you  wi.-h  to  be  u  .saint,  instruct  your  children, 

because  all  the  good  they  do  will  be  imputed  to  you.'' A  musician,  after 

having  served  twenty  years  at  the  French  opera,  went  to  M.  de  La  Vrilliere, 
to  obtain  the  customary  pension  of  retirement  "  That's  the  way  with  all  of 
them,"  said  the  minister,  angrily;   "  they  hurry  through  their  twenty  years' 

of  service,  so  as  to  snatch  at   their  pensions." Some  noblemen  of  the 

court  of  Vienna  asked  Joseph  II.,  on  one  occai»ion.  to  reserve  the  promenade, 
the  Prater,  for  persons  of  quality,  because  the  common  people  and  smaller 
gentry  annoyed  them.  The  emperor  replied  :— ■'  If  I  only  wished  to  see  my 
equals,  I  should  shut  myself  up  in  tha.  vaults  of  the  Capuchins,  whcra  my 
ancestors  repose.  I  love  mankind  without  distinction;  and  I  prefer  those 
who  posse-M  tJilents  and  virtue,  to  those  whoso  only  merit  it  U  to  reckon 

princes  among  their  ancestors There  i»  a  great  deal  of  theology  in  the 

idea  cf  a  little  girl,  who  wished  she  could  be  good  without  ohejing  her  grand- 
mother.   She  said  it  waj»  easy  enough  to  rc^id  her  Bible  and  pray,  but   it  wns 

pretty  hard  to  mind  gr.indmother A  noted  •'  reugh,-'  bo.isting  of  one  of 

bis  fights,  said  that  he  had  jammed  bis  adversary  fo  tiard  against  ttie  w.iU  of 
a  saloon,  that  he  wns  ttken  for  a  fresco  paiuting."     Of  cour.-e  ho  was  a  hero 

among  the  muscle-men Voltaire  Iiad  a  perfect  horror  of  inquinitivc  per- 

ipona.  He  s*iid  to  one  of  these  pumpers^  "  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  but 
I  giv©  you  fair  warning— I   know  nothing  about  what  you  are  going  to  ask 

mo.-' Women  are  fond  of  t^-lUng  us  that  they  hate  handsome  men ;  but 

you  may  bo  sure  thit  it  is  only  to  ugly  men  that   they  say  .so Hecently, 

while  two  young  couples  wcr<j  promenading  in  New  Orleans,  the  p.'irty  en- 
countered a  huge  alligator,  also  out  for  a  promenado.  The  monster  was  killed 
vith  crowbars^  though  not  before  he  bad  sent  one  of  the  young  men  '*a  kit- 


ing *'  some  dozen  feet  or  more  by  a  blow  from  his  tail The  amount  of 

gold  produced  by  California  during  the  year  1857  is  stated  to  be  §65.000.000; 
Australia,  S100,000,000;  Russia  and  Siberia,  ^20,000.000;  other  parts  of  the 
world,  $20,000,000.  Total,  5f 200, 000, 000.  If  this  amount  js  correct,  and  the 
aggregate  production  of  the  nest  ten  years  should  equal  the  past,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  gold  will  be  thrown  into  the  monetary  circulation 

of  the  world  within  that  period There  is  a  journal  published  somewhere 

in  California,  which  is  printed  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  of  prodigious  altitude.    What  an  inspiring 

sentry-box  for  a  watchman  of  the  people? ''No  one,"  says  Dean  Loker, 

'*  will  ever  shine  in  conversation  who  ever  thinks  of  saying  fine  things.  To 
please,  one  must  say  many  things  indifferent,  and  many  very  bad."    This 

last  rule  of  the  dean's  is  rarely  violated  in  society A  Maine  editor  says 

that  a  pumpkin  in  that  State  grew  so  large  that  eight  men  could  stand  round 
it.    This  is  like  the  fellow  who  saw  a  flock  of  pigeons  so  large  that  he  could 

shake  a  stick   at  them A  recent  writer  says  : — ■'  The  French  are  the  first 

promenading  people  in  the  world.  They  have  their  promenades  a  pied,  en 
soiture,  a  chcval ;  their  promenades  stir  Veau,  and  now  and  then  their  prome- 
nades dans  I'air.  Does  a  provincial  town  pretend  to  civilization? — it  justifies 
its  claim  by  pointing  to  its  Place  de  Promenade.  Does  a  column  of  the  grand 
anne«,  after  'covering  itself  with  glory,' take  posfession  of  a  foreign  town, 
thrusting  French  employes  and  French  usages  down  the  throats  of  the  subju- 
gated?— the  first  care  of  the  conquerors,  their  first  step  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  new  subjects,  is  to  pull  down  their  houses  and  fill  up    their 

canals,  in  order  to  famish   them  with  a  promenade." If  all  the  rascals 

who,  under  the  semblance  of  a  snug  respectability,  sow  the  world  with  dis- 
sensions and  deceit,  were  fitted  with  a  halter,  rope  would  double  its  price,  and 
the  executioner  set  up  his  carriage A  lady  having  written  a  letter,  con- 
cluded it  as  follows: — ''Give  everybody's  love  to  everybody,  so  that  nobody 

maybe  aggrieved  by  anybody  being  forgotten  by  somebody." If  any 

man  has  failed  to  estimate  the  affection  of  a  true-hearted  wife,  he  will  be 
likely  to  mark  the  value  in  hie  loss,  when  the  heart  which  loved  him  is  stifled 

by  death There  is  a  spot  on  the  brain — the  point  of  the  "  pen  "  of  the 

calamus  scrtptorus — not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  which,  if  touched,  is 
sudden  death,  as  instant  as  lightning As  the  diligence  which  plies  be- 
tween Guelmaand  Bona,  in  Africa,  was  recently  proceeding  along  the  road, 
near  the  village  of  Penthievre.  the  horses  all  at  once  reared  up,  and  refused 
to  advance,  and  the  driver  perceived  a  gigantic  lion  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  He  at  once  informed  the  passengers,  and  they  all  manifested  the 
greatest  consternation;  but  at  his  suggestion  they  lighted  chemical  matches 
and  burned  paper.  The  light  of  the  moon,  however,  was  so  strong,  that  it 
paralyzed  the  glare  of  the  flames,  and  they  produced  no  effect  on  the  lion. 
The  consternation  of  the  passengers  was  on  the  increase,  when  the  animal 

reheved  them  by  walking  slowly  away The  treasure  of  a  wife's  affection, 

like  the  grace  of  God,  is  given,  not  bought A  false  set  o'  teeth  cost 

twenty  dollars — what  is  the  cost  of  a  falsetto  voice?. ...  .The  literary  guild 
of  Paris  are  more  thrifty  than  is  the  custom  of  the  craft  elsewhere.  Arsene 
Houssaye,  author  of  "Le  Roi  Voltaire,"  has  been  a  highly  successful  specu- 
lator in  stocks,  railway  and  mining  shares;  Felix  Solar,  whose  new  play  is 
announced  at  the  Vaudeville,  is  a  banker.  Deuncry,  who  writes  the  melo- 
dramas, is  the  manager  of  a  bathing  establishment.  John  Lemoinue,  the 
brilliant  political  and  literary  contributor  to  the  Debats,  is  the  secretary  of  a 
Spanish  Railway  Company.  M.  Jourdaln,  one  of  the  ablest  philosophical  and 
political  writers  of  the  day,  is  the  manager  of  a  great  banking-house.  An 
author  of  considerable  fame,  but  who  does  not  choose  it  to  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement,  started  an  eating-house  a  few  years  ago,  and  has 
realized  a  fortune.  A  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette  asserts  that  he 
can  name  a  dozen  or  more  popular  authors,  who  are  also  directors  of  cab, 

mining,  or  other  companies He  who  is  always  his  own  counsellor  will 

often  have  a  fool  for  his  client. . .  . .  .The  Journal  of  the  Two  Sicilies  gives  an 

account  of  the  fearful  ravages  caused  by  the  late  storms  in  the  provinces  of 
Principato  Citeriore,  Terra  di  Bari,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  Primo  Abruzza  Ul- 
tra. The  inundations  cau.^cd  by  the  rains  destroyed  several  bridges,  and 
washed  away  or  choked  the  crops,  while  several  persons  were  killed  by  light- 
ning.   The  loss  of  cattle  is  stated  to  have  been  very  large Some  people's 

hearts  are  shrunk  in  them  like  dried  nuts.     You  can  hear  "em  rattle  as  they 

walk The   Prince  of  Wales  is  now  fairly  slipped  from  the  royal  apron 

strings.  He  gives  dinner-parties  at  his  lodge  at  Richmond,  and  goes  to  the 
opera  on  his  own  hook,  making  good  Mr.  Gibbs  sit  in  the  background,  while 
he  lounges  in  front  with  his  friends  and  associates,  criticizing  the  singers  and 
dancers  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  He  has  lately  given  dinners  to  the 
Count  de  Paris,  the  Count  de  Flanders,  and  two  or  three  youthful  members 

of  the  English  aristocracy  A  man  of  true  humor  may  put  a  capital  joke 

into  an  epitaph,  and  get  a  broad  grin  from  a  skeleton Letters  from  St. 

Petersburgh  state  that  a  Polish  exile  in  Siberia  has  invented  a  means  of  ap- 
■plying  steam-power  to  the  traction  of  the  sledges,  by  which  journeys  may  be 
made  on  the  froxen  rivers  and  steppes  covered  with  snow  which  abound  in 
the  Russian  dominions Mr.  W.  Harrison,  the  vocalist,  has  recently  rup- 
tured a  blood-vessel ;  but  he  is  announced  to  appear  again  in  public Dr. 

Maisoneuve's  new  system  of  avoidanceof  amputation  in  cases  of  injured  limbs 
has  been  presented  to  the  Academic  de  Medecine  at  Ptkris.  and  is  said  to  have 
been  tried  in  various  hospitals  with  success.  Tho  invention  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  machine  by  which  the  limb  is  said  to  be  torn  from  the  socket 
without  pain  and  without  loss  of  blood,  the  patient  in  some  cases  being  com- 
pletely restored  iu  the  course  of  a  few  weeks The  man  who  asks  no  love 

is  a  monster.  The  man  who  expects  none  is  a  child  of  despair The  un- 
usual spectacle  was  recently  presented  of  a  negro  of  the  darkest  hue  sitting 
in  the  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons  allotted  to  the  peers.  It  proved  to 
be  the  king  of  Bowny,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  potentate  of  great  en- 
lightenment, who  is  studying  English  institutions  with  a  view  to  introducing 

them  into  his  own  dominions Conscience,  be  it  ever  so  little  a  worm 

while  we  live,  grows  suddenly  to  a  serpent  on  our  death-bed The  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Union  Streets,  identified  with  the  family  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  for  a  long  time  claimed  to  be  the  house  wherein  he 
was  born,  is  to  bo  demolished  on  the  first  of  September,  In  order  that  Union 
Street  may  be  widened  at  that  point. 


<   **»    > 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs.  Puti^am's  Recript-Book  and  Young  HousEKECprn's  Assistant.     New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     I2mo.     pp.  223. 
This  work  is  deservedly  popular — tho  receipts  for  cooking  beinp  all  excel- 
lent, and  most  of  the  dishes  simple.     The  present  edition  has  many  additions 
which  increase  its  value.     No  young  houeekeeper  should  be  without  it. 

WAvr.iu.EY  NovET.s — IIoiisEiioLp  Kdition.     Reh  Gauntlet.    Boston:  Ticknor, 

Fields  &,  Co.     2  vols.,  12mo. 

With  their  accustomed  punctuality  our  enterprising  publishers  have  issued 
■■  Red  (inuntlet"  in  exqui.»ito  .st^le  and  beautiiully  iilustrat<'d.  This  edition 
is  certainly  the  most  elegant  ever  brought  out  in  this  country — faultless  in 
piiper,  typography  and  mzc.     It  Is  meeting  with  the  great  success  it  de."'erves. 

Skumons  Preached  at  TaiNrrY  Ghapei,,  Brioijtox,  by  thr  late  Rev.  Freder- 
ick \V.  RonKiiTsoN.  A.M.  Third  Series.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co. 
1857.     12mo.     pp  300. 

The  discourses  in  this  volume  are  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  those  in  the  flrst 
and  second  series,  which  wo  have  already  noticed  fivorubly.  No  man  can 
fail  to  hH  improved  by  reading  these  eloquent  and  thoughtful  sermons.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  an  interesting  biography  of  Sir.  Robertson,  and  is 
euibellistud  by  a  portrait 

New   Music— From  Oliver  Dit^on  &  Co  ,  No  277  Washington  Street,  we 
have  received  "Mrs.  Barrow's  Schottische,"'  by  ,Iohu  IloUowuy,  '*  Muscatine 
Scbotii-.clje.*'  by  Henry  Atkins,  ^-  'Tis  the  MooutigUt  Sleeping,"  a  soug,  and 
I    '■  Matriuiouial  Jars,"  a  new  comic  duett. 


Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

The  fetes  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  journey  of  Queen  Victoria,  still  furnish 
matter  for  comment  to  the  leading  European  journals.  Some  of  the  English 
papers  still  regard  the  completion  of  the  docks  and  fortifications  of  Cher- 
bourg as  a  menace  and  an  insult  to,  England. — It  is  stated,  on  what  is  thought 
to  be  excellent  authority,  that  80.000  European  troops  are  requisite  for  the 
suppres.^ion  of  the  insurrection  in  India,  and  that  20,000  is  about  the  actual 
number  now  available  for  field  service. — The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Dr. 
Earth's  "Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa,"  comprising  a 
full  account  of  the  author's  residence  in  Timbuctoo.  and  completing  the 
work^have  appeared  in  London. — A  copy  of  the  famous  Mazarine  Bible  has 
recently  been  sold  in  London  for  the  extravagant  sum  of  ?2975— the  highest 
price  ever  given  for  a  work  of  the  same  class. — Festus  Bailey's  new  poem, 
'•  The  Ago,"  a  colloquial  satire,  is  making  a  great  pother  among  the  London 
critics.  lie  has  attacked  English  abuses  with  a  bold  and  vigorous  pen,  and 
has  spnred  so  few  of  the  popular  vices  of  the  British  Isles,  that  the  English 
press  are  down  upon  him  with  gigantic  blows.  They  allow  him  great  genius, 
but  they  rain  castigations  without  stint  for  his  opinions.— It  is  now  believed 
that  tho  imperial  government  of  China  will  soon  be  brought  to  terms  by  tho 
Western  powers.— On  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  various  incidents  still  illus- 
trate the  ferocity  of  the  revived  sentiment  of  hatred  to  the  Christians  on  the 
part  of  the  followers  of  Islam. — A  Jeu  d'espnt  at  the  expense  of  the  fair  sex  has 
been  published  in  London,  entitled,  '*  The  Grand  Secret  of  Wife-Taming,  now 
first  made  known.    By  Professor  Raree." 

The  Hot  Season  in  India. 

The  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  British  Standard  writes  as  follows : — "  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  heat  is  worse  than  the  oldest  can  remember.  I  am  only 
writing,  and  yet  my  hands  glisten,  and  feel  as  if  dipped  In  soap-suds,  and  my 
face  is  a  regular  spring  of  water.  One  dare  not  go  out  in  the  sun,  unless  he 
particularly  wishes  for  discomfort  or  sickness,  or  probably  sun-stroke.  You 
in  England  have  no  idea  of  the  state  of  everlasting  moisture  in  which  we  are 
kept.  Punkahs  and  khus  barely  keep  us  alive.  Guess,  then,  what  it  must 
be  in  the  field  ;  and  do  not  wonder  at  thirty  men  dying  of  sun-strokr  for  three 
killed,  or  that  sixty-three  men  in  one  regiment  had  been  admitted  to  tho 
hospital  iu  one  day,  all  suffering  from  the  sim.  I  cannot  at  present  write 
more— great  beads  of  perspiration  are  falling  on  the  paper,  and  erasing  my 
work  far  more  qnickly  than  I  can  accomplish  it,  and  therefore  I  will  bid  you 
adieu." 

Copyright  Congress. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  there  will  be  held  in  Brussels  a  congress,  which 
will  occupy  itself  with  the  question  of  literary  and  artistic  property.  The 
committee  charged  with  the  organization  of  tho  congress  has  sent  to  tho 
^  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Papermakers  Association  in  Paris  "  an  invitation 
to  associate  in  their  labors.  To  the  different  questions  which  figure  in  the 
programme,  the  "  Publishers' Association  "  have  replied  by  a  report,  which 
embraces  all  the  points  in  discussion.  This  document — a  resume  of  tho  whole 
question  of  literary  copyright — does  great  credit  to  M.  L.  Hachette.  the  well- 
known  Parisian  publisher,  its  compiler,  who  has  great  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter. "No  law,"  the  report  observes,  -'is  so  vaguo  at  present  as  the  law  of 
copyright  between  nation  and  nation." 

Perpetual  Motion. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Builder  thinks  that  the  following  instances 
come  as  near  perpetual  motion  as  any  one  can  desire : — In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Woolwich  barracks  there  is,  he  says,  a  clock  moved  by  machinery,  which  has 
been  going  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  further  states  that  he  knows  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  a  watch  in  his  possession  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
hermetically  sealed,  which  there  is  no  means  of  winding,  which  tells  the  day 
of  the  week,  the  hours,  the  minutes,  seconds,  months,  and,  he  believes, 
years,  and  how  far  you  walk  in  the  day.  It  ccst  about  S2000,  and  vras  mado 
by  a  French  artist  in  Paris.  • 

Bohemian  Curiosities. 

The  sandstone  rocks  of  Adersbach,  in  Bohemia,  have  been  visited  by  per- 
sons from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  on  account  of  their  grotesque  and  fantas- 
tic forms.  Ten  years  ago  another  defile  of  sandstone  rocks  was  discovered 
near  Weekelsdorf.  To  this  is  now  to  be  added  the  discovery  of  a  grand  layer 
of  petrified  trees.  It  stretches  to  the  estenfcof  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  there  is  one  point  where  20,000  or  30  000 
stems  of  petrified  wood  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  All  the  museums  in  the 
world  could  be  supplied  from  them  with  splendid  specimens.  They  appertaiix 
all  to  the  family  of  tho  Conifers  Auracarias. 

Literary  Pensions. 

Tbe  following  are  among  the  yearly  pensions  recently  granted  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  on  the  civil  list,  in  consideration  of  literary  merits  and  ser- 
vices:— To  the  mother  of  Hugh  Miller,  ^150;  the  widow  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 
S500;  the  widow  of  Robert  Montgomery,  S^2o0;  the  daughter  of  .Tames  Hogg, 
the  Scottish  poet,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  S200;  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Dick,  .^250.  These  pensions  are  less  than  similar  grants  made 
at  the  same  time  to  tho  relatives  of  persons  who  had  served  in  the  army  and 
navy. 

Post-Office  Statistics. 

It  is  stated  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  London  sent  by  post  32,000,000 
more  letters  during  the  last  ten  years  than  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  population  of  that  country  is  ten  times  greater.  Of  the 
950,000,000  letters  posted  in  London,  more  than  490,000,000  were  for  circula- 
tion within  the  limits  of  that  city. 

The  Leviathan. 

In  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  it  is  stated  that  lia- 
bilities of  a  pressing  chnracter  to  the  amount  of  X6(t.r>5*.i  must  be  immediately 
met;  and  thee  suggest  two  alternatives — the  first  being  to  issue  preference 
shares,  and  the  second,  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  to  whom 
the  Great  Eastern  may  bo  5old. 

Kew  Crystal  Palace. 

The  promoters  of  the  intended  Great  Exhibition  of  1861  have  under  consid- 
eration a  proposition  for  phicing  the  new  crystal  palace,  in  which  it  will  be 
held,  as  a  permanent  building  in  Battersea  Park,  close  to  the  present  termi- 
nus of  tho  Cry9t.ll  Palace  Railway. 

Shakapeare  in  Kussia. 

A  new  translation  of  Sliakspeare  into  Ru5.'=ian  has  been  commenced,  and 
the  first  volume  contains  "■  Timou  of  Athens,"  '*  Julius  Cfrsar,"  and  "  Anto- 
ny and  Cleopatr.i."     The  translation  is  stnt^'d  to  be  a  faithful  one. 

Death  of  a  Pugilist. 

In  Loudon,  Thomas  Cannon,  aged  G4,  the  once  celebrated  pugilist  o^d  ex> 
chiimpiou  of  England,  under  tho  name  of  the  '■  Windsor  Cannon,"  put  a 
period  to  his  existence  by  shooting  himself  through  the  head. 

New  Opera. 

Verdi  has  undertaken  to  write  for  Paris  a  new  opera  in  three  acts.  Tho 
lihrrtto  will  be  written  by  one  of  the  first  feuilletonists  of  Paris.  The  opera  is 
to  be  produced  during  the  coming  winter. 

Musical. 

Madiine  Clara  Novello  has  passed  through  Pari-J,  en  route  for  Italy.  M. 
Leon  Duprcz,  son  of  tho  wvU-known  tenor,  Is  cngHged  In  the  composition  of 
an  opera. 
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Basilt  Dose. — There  Is  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Bailou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  SI  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
Bending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 

C^tiitorial  IHelange. 

According  to  a  censua  just  taken,  there  are  4076  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the  city  of  Worcester. 

This  is  an  increase  of  eighty-seven  over  last  year. Tlic  digni- 

•  tarios  of  ^he  colored  church  at  Klliton,  Mnrybind,  have  resolved  to 
turn  out  of  their  congregation  "all  ladies  guilty  of  the  immoral 

practice  of  wearing  hoops." Hugh  Wliito,  of  Liberty  county, 

Virginia,  has  discovered  upon  his  estate  a  puint-baiilv.  It  is  saicf 
to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  bodies  of  decomposed  oclirous 

iron  in  the  world. The  stereoscope  has  become  so  popular  in 

England,  that  storekeepers  let  out  the  pictures  as  books  are  had 
at  a  circulating  library.  One  party  in  London  advertises  that 
subscribers  of  twenty-one  shillings  per  annum,  may  borrow  slides 

and  exchange  them  continually  without  further  charge. From 

present  appearances,  the  hand  fire-engines,  both  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  will  soon  be  supersedecl,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
steam  fire  engine.  The  fire  companies  solicit  subscriptions,  and 
when  a  sufficient  amount  is  obtained,  intend  to  replace  their  old 
machines  with  others  of  the  improved  construction. A  corre- 
spondent of  the  National  Intelligencer  says: — "As  Mount  Ver- 
non has  been  dedicated  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States,  it  has 
been  suggested,  from  various  quarters,  that  'a  monument  in 
bronze '  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  be  erected  on  the  premises, 
as  a  memorial  of  his  efficient  aid  in  acquiring  the  domain.     A 

most   appropriate   suggestion!" The   original   pattern   from 

which  Daniel  Lambert  had  a  pair  of  pantaloons  cut,  was  sent  a 
few  years  ago  from  London  by  D.  Ileid,  a  tail6r,  to  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Tennant,  a  tailor  in  Baltimore,  who  made  it  a  present  to 

Mr.  C.  G.  Peters,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  who  now  has  it. The 

Rockingham  (Virginia)  Register  says  that  a  projected  camp- 
meeting  in  that  county  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  expansion  of  hoops.  A  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  "camp"  would  bo  necessary  to  accommodate  the  ladies, 
and,  considering  the  expense  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  to 
make  necessary  arrangements,  it  was   concluded  to  indefinitely 

postpone  the  meeting. A  man  in  Madrid,  New  York,  many 

years  ago,  bet  a  glass  of  rum  ho  could  swim  Grasse  River  within 
four  rods  of  the  dam.  This  bet  was  taken,  and  lie  won  and  drank 
the  wager.  Grown  bolder,  he  offered  to  bet  another  glass  ho 
could  swim  it  within  two  rods  of  the  dam.  This  was  taken,  and 
this  time  the  swimmer  lost!  He  had  collected  the  dram  he  won, 
but  he  never  paid  the  one  he  lost.     The  editor  who  chronicles  tlio 

fact  was  at  his  funeral. A  scandalous  paragraph,  to  the  cfiect 

that  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  attorney-general  of  England,  had  secretly 
married  his  dairymaid,  is  denied  by  that  gentleman,  who  writes  to 
the  papers  contradicting  the  story,  and   pronouncing  it  little  else 

than  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. Mrs.  H.  Marion  Stephens,  the 

well-known  authoress,  is  dangerously  ill  of  consumption  at  East 

Hampden,  Maine. The  local  societies  of  the  smaller  towns  in 

Germany  arc  beginning  to  bestir  themselves  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Handel  monument,  by  giving  concerts.  "  Samson  " 
is  going  to  be  forthwith  produced  with  this  intention  in  the  pic- 
turesque old  town  of  Halberstadt. A  Parisian  rumor  is  that 

M.  Felicieu  David  has  set  "  The  Last  Judgment,"  and  that  M. 
M(fry  has  succeeded  in  so  modifying  the  libretto,  as  to  make  tlie 

work  presentable  at  the  Acaddmie  Impdrialc. Falsehood  is  often 

rocked  by  truth,  but  she  soon  outgrows  her  cradle,  and  discards 

her  nurse. 

«  *«»  » 

"  TltE  Ark.\N8as  Raxoer  :  or.  Dingle  the  Dachwcodnman." — 
Having  entirely  exhausted  the  largo  edition  first  published  of  this 
popular  story,  we  have  just  published  a  second  edition,  which  is 
now  ready  for  delivery.  It  is  a  most  vivid  and  startling  story 
of  life  in  the  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  interest,  ex- 
hibiting those  remarkable  adventures  and  incidents  which  can 
only  occur  to  a  roving  and  daring  character.  Dingle  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  our  bravo  and  chivalric  frontier  men.  The  story  is 
neatly  bound,  and  fully  illustrated  with  original  drawings,  and 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty 
cents.     Address  M.  M.  Ballou,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fon  Family  Use. — Have  you  a  cougli,  cold,  pain  in  the  chest, 
or  bronchitis  f — in  fact,  have  you  any  of  the  many  premonitory 
symptoms  of  that  fearful  malady,  consumption  ?     If  so,  do  not 
delay — know  that  there  is  relief  in  hand  in  that  long-tried  s-peo' 
"  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry."     The  great  success  of 
medicine  has  led   to  several  imitations   being  thrown  upr 
market;   therefore  purchase  none  but  the  genuine,  which 
has  "  I.  Butts  "  written  plainly  upon  the  wrapper.     Do  r 
— that  is  dangerous  ;  but  adopt  this  specific  at  once,  r  ^re 

of  almost  instant  relief.  . 


<  »•»  >  ■ 


Postponing  Pleasure. — Those  who  save 


UQ/ 


money  or 


their  honors  for  the  time  when,  without  strength^,,  lesires,  they 
can  no  tonger  use  them,  seem  like  people  who,  having  but  an 
hour  to  sleep,  take  fifty  minutes  to  make  themselves  a  nice,  soft 
bod,  instead  of  sleeping  their  whole  hour  on  the  grass  or  the  hard 
ground. 

Bather  Cool. — Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  says  that 
"  if  any  of  the  pretty  young  girls  would  like  to  have  a  fine  mous- 
tache upon  their  upper  lips,  they  shall  be  indulged  just  as  soon  as 
ours  has  time  to  grow." 


iESaaggitje  (Batijctings. 

The  Salem  Light  Infantry  have  made  it  a  rule  to  fnrnish  no 
wines  or  other  liquors  at  any  of  the  parades  ordered  by  law. 

The  court  house  in  Attala  county.  Miss.,  was  burnt  recently, 
with  all  the  records.     The  loss  is  estimated  at  8100,000. 

The  disease  knovyn  as  the  black  tongue  has  broken  out  among 
the  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile,  and  is  spreading  with  much 
rapidity. 

Mr.  James  Parton  (author  of  the  Aaron  Burr  romance)  is  pre- 
paring a  life  of  General  Jackson,  which  will  bo  pulilished  by  Ma- 
son Brothers. 

A  California  paper  estimates  that  the  Frazer  River  exodus  will 
take  from  that  State  one-third  of  its  voting  population  prior  to  the 
fall  election. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Georgia  promises  to  bo  very  large.  The 
prospect  in  the  otiier  Southern  States  is  equally  good,  aside  from 
the  overflows. 

At  Montreal,  recently,  public  officers  seized  in  several  bakeries 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  loaves  light  bread,  and  distributed 
it  among  the  charitable  institutions. 

Statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  paper  in  the  United 
States  is  seventy-five  per  cent,  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, than  the  consumption  of  paper  in  England. 

An  old  lady  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  offers  a  reward  of  $20,000 
to  any  young  lady,  not  over  17  years  of  age,  who  is  willing  to  live 
in  the  capacity  of  an  adopted  daughter  with  her. 

A  Washington  letter- writer  says  that  he  has  it  from  the  "  high- 
est authority,"  that  the  English  government  will  build  a  railway 
through  the  British  possessions,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Davidson  of  New  Haven,  a  colored  Baptist  clergy- 
man, has  been  arrested  for  stealing  leather.  He  made  an  attempt 
to  sell  the  same  at  a  price  much  below  its  value. 

Vocal  music  is  recommended  by  certain  Paris  physicians  as  the 
best  cure  in  the  world  for  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  It  is  said 
that  operatic  singers  are  never  troulded  with  tliese  complaints. 

The  Free-Lovers  at  Berlin  Heights  refuse  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  citizens  of  that  place  to  purchase  their  property  at  a  fair  val- 
uation.    They  decline  to  leave  the  place  on  any  pretence. 

There  is  to  be  a  pigeon-shooting  tournament  at  Faj'ctte,  Ind., 
during  the  present  month,  at  which  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  a  large  attendance  of  sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

John  D.  Defrees  of  Indianapolis  has  sent  Mr.  Crittenden  two 
living  American  eagles,  "as  a  testimony  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  is  entitled  to  be  called  '  last  of 
the  Romans.'" 

Charters  for  fourteen  city  passenger  railroads  in  Philadelphia 
have  been  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  Of  these 
three  are  in  successful  operation,  and  others  are,  or  soon  will  be, 
in  course  of  construction. 

M.  Victor  Considerant,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusias- 
tic followers  of  Fourier,  has  renounced  the  doctrines  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  declares  that  a  society  cannot  be  organized  upon  his  prin- 
ciples.    He  tried  the  experiment  thoroughly. 

The  German  population  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  present  time,  is 
estimated  by  those  most  conversant  witli  it  at  80,000  souls.  About 
one-half  have  arrived  in  this  country  since  the  revolution  in 
Europe  in  1848.     About  10,000  of  the  number  are  voters. 

There  are  more  than  two  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  now 
temporarily  resident  in  Indiana,  Iowa  and  other  Western  States, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  divorces  upon  grounds  which 
would  not  avail  them  in  the  States  of  their  actual  residence. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Pilot  states  that  the  fact  that 
gold  existed  at  Frazer  River  was  known  years  ago  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  officials,  but  the  knowledge  was  carefully  con- 
cealed, lest  it  might  interfere  with  their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade. 

Mrs.  Olive  Parkhurst,  the  oldest  person  in  Chelmsford,  died 
suddenly  recently.  At  noon  on  the  day  of  her  death,  she  was  ac- 
tive and  prepared  the  meal  for  the  family,  but  soon  after  fell  into 
a  sleep  from  which  she  never  awoke.  Her  ago  was  nearly  ninety- 
eight  years. 

Mahogany  ships  are  the  latest  novelties  in  European  naval  arch- 
itecture. Honduras  mahogany,  for  most  purposes,  is  said  to  bo 
quite  equal  to  oak,  which  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  captain  of  a 
mahogany  ship,  built  in  Bordeaux,  France,  gives  her  an  excellent 
character. 

A  common  soldier  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey  lately  gave  himself  up 
as  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  child,  by  smotliering  tliem  some 
years  since  in  England.  He  slates  that'he  has  been  a  clergyman 
in  the  English  church.  Ho  appears  to  have  received  a  superior 
education. 

The  indications  of  a  healthy  fall  trade  in  most  departments  of 
domestic  business  are  encouraging.  The  stock  of  goods  in  all 
])arts  of  the  country,  at  this  time,  is  unprccedcntedly  low.  The 
crops  arc  large,  confidence  is  almost  regained,  and  traders  look 
hopefully  on  the  future. 

The  great  library  left  by  the  late  collector,  Ilcrr  Fischhof,  at 
Vienna,  is  offered  for  sale.  It  conUiins  more  than  lt'0,(J0O  musi- 
cal works,  and  works  on  music  ;  besides  very  rare  manuscripts, 
and  numerous  aulogn\])hs  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Salieri,  Schubert, 
Cliopin,  and  olher  musici;ins  of  note. 

The  tax  levy  for  this  year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  finally 
been  fixed  and  amounts  to  $8,470,741.  Of  this  sum  there  goes 
directly  to  the  State  §1,409,290  78.  The  sapcrvifors,  as  county 
officers,  will  expend  SI, 576,988  3(5,  and  the  Common  Council, 
through  the  various  departments  of  t  .0  city  govcniment,  will  dis- 
pose of  $,5,482,044  74. 

A  Mr.  Downing,  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  was  pursued  by  a 
mad  ox,  and  only  saved  himself  l)y  roosting  in  a  burr  oak  tree, 
which  he  had  barely  time  to  reacli,  but  where  he  sat  in  safeij', 
looking  down  v.ith  little  compassion,  and  very  much  angry  pas- 
sion, at  the  ox,  who  was  trying  the  temper  of  liis  horns  in  an  iU- 
tcmpercd  manner,  by  batting  the  butt  of  the  tree. 

]V[rs.  Loudon,  authoress  of  works  on  flower  gardening,  died  ro- 
ceiuly  in  England.  She  was  the  dauglitfr  of  Thomas  Webb,  of 
Birniinghani,  and  in  1827  publislicd  "  The  Mummy,"  a  novel, 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  advaiicc,  and  the  suggestion  in  it 
of  a  steam  jdough  attracted  the  attention  of  Jolin  C.  Loudon,  a 
writer  on  agriculture,  who  sought  an  introduction  and  became  her 
husband. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  a  long  while  past,  a  man  of  about  50  years 
of  ago,  genteel  in  appearance,  and  wearing  gold  spectacles,  has 
been  adding  to  his  means  of  livelihood  by  getting  the  keys  of  un- 
occupied houses,  on  pretence  of  a  desire  of  examining  the  prem- 
.ises,  and  selling  them.  He  rea<ls  the  ])apers  carefully,  and  when 
a  house  is  advertised  for  rent,  obtains  the  key  for  admission,  and 
then  bags  all  the  keys  in  the  house. 


^antrs  of  CJoltr. 


....   The  mother's  heart  is  the  child's  sehoolroom. — Beecher. 
....   Success  is  his  who  works  hard  enough  for  it. — Bovee. 
....   Defeat  is  a  school  in  which  truth  always  grows  strong. — 
Beecher. 

....  Truth  selects  no  single  individual  as  her  exclusive  ex- 
ponent.— Bovee. 

....  More  Uave  been  ruined  by  their  servants  than  by  their 
ma  iters. —  Cotton . 

....  Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end  and  aim  of 
weak  ones. — I^acon. 

....  A  man  in  this  world  is  a  boy  spelling  in  short  syllables ; 
but  ho  will  combine  them  in  the  next. — Beeeher. 

....  Genius  makes  its  observations  in  short  hand  ;  talent  \vrites 
them  out  at  length. — Bovee. 

....  The  grave  is  the  true  purifier,  and,  in  the  charity  of  the 
living,  takes  away  the  blots  and  stains  from  the  dead. — Jenold. 

Whether  they  shall  confess  their  faidts  or  not,  men  gener- 
ally leave  to  their  moods  and  not  to  their  principles. — Bttchv. 

....  The  best  evidence  of  merit  is  a  cordial  recognition  of  it 
whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  found. — Bovee. 

....  There  is  nothing  so  great  that  I  fear  ta  do  for  my  friend, 
nor  nothing  so  small  that  I  will  disdain  to  do  for  him. — i>ir  Philip 
Sidney. 

....  Man  owes  two  solemn  debts  ;  one  to  society,  and  one  to 
nature.  It  is  only  when  he  pays  the  second  that  he  covers  the 
first. — Jcrrold. 

....  Much  misconception  of  character  arises  out  of  our  habit 
of  assigning  a  motive  for  every  action — whereas  a  good  many  of 
our  acts  are  committed  without  any  motive. — Bovee. 

....  A  man  ougtit  to  carry  himself  in  the  world  as  an  orange- 
tree  wonld  if  it  could  walk  tjp  and  down  in  the  garden — swinging 
perfume  from  every  little  censer  it  holds  up  to  the  air. — Beecher. 

....  He  who  in  this  world  resolves  to  speak  only  the  truth, 
will  speak  only  what  is  too  good  for  the  mass  of  mankind  to  un- 
derstand, and  will  bo  persecuted  accordingly. — Dowjlas  Jeriold. 
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Joltet's  iSuUget. 


Did  the  "  heat  of  passion  "  ever  cook  anybody's  goose  f 

When  does  a  cow  become  real  estate }  When  she  in  turned 
into  a  field. 

A  woman  is  like  tar^nly  melt  her,  and  she  will  take  any  form 
you  please. 

To  hold  an  umbrella  over  a  duck  in  a  shower  is  the  height  of 
benevolence. 

On  reading  the  epitaphs  in  a  churchyard,  a  preacher  said,  "hero 
the  dead  and  the  living  lie." 

Why  is  a  drunkard  like  a  bombshell  1  Because  the  moment  he 
is  out  of  reach  he  is  "  on  a  bust." 

"  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,"  as  the  pig  remarked 
when  ho  was  contemplating  the  kink  in  his  tail. 

A  Western  editor  says  that  "  a  child  was  run  over  by  a  wagon 
three  years  old,  m\A  cross  eyed,  with  pantalets  on,  which  never 
S])oke  afterwards." 

A  lawyer  at  Lowell  found  S95  and  returned  it  to  the  owner,  and 
one  of  the  papers  says  the  act  may  be  honest  and  honorable,  but 
it  is  unprofessional. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  more  changeable  than  the  price  of 
things.  The  water  has  been  higher  than  the  land  all  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  boarder  at  a  hotel  in  Chicago  missed  $50.  A  servant,  named 
Abraham,  was  arrested  on  suspicion.  The  money  (we  say  it  with- 
out irreverence)  was  found  in  Abraham's  bosom. 

A  chap  was  asked  what  kind  of  a  "gal"  ho  preferred  for  a 
wife.  He  replied  :  "  One  that  was  not  a  prodi  gal,  but  a  fru-gal 
and  a  true  gal,  and  one  that  suited  his  conjugal  taste." 

The  best  thing  a  young  man  can  do  who  is  troubled  with  dull 
evenings,  melancholy  and  dyspepsia,  is  to  get  a  good,  womanly 
wife.     It  is  the  best  of  remedies  for  the  worst  of  diseases. 

Pickpockets  and  beggars  are  the  host  practical  physiognomists, 
without  having  read  a  line  of  Lavatcr,  who  it  is  notorious,  mis- 
took a  philosopher  for  a  highwayman. 

A  lady  wished  a  scat.  A  portly,  handsome  gentleman  brought 
one  ami  seated  the  lady.  ••  O,  you're  a  jewel  I  '  "  O,  no,"  rc- 
jilied  he,  "I'm  a  jeweller!     I  have  just  set  the  jewel." 


THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEKKLY    MlSCEhLANKOtS    JOUK^AL. 

DESIGNED  rOU  TUB  HOME  CIUCLB. 

This  long  estftblishcd  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  years  of 
unequalled.  J)ro^pe^itJ.  and  poxjulurit}  , lla^  becou.e  u  "houfiehold  word"'  from 
Maine  to  California,  f;l»dti;Miii!g  tbs  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  aLd 
country,  ail  OTer  the  nide  extent  of  the  Uijited  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  becaUFie 

{Cr'  It  is  just  such  a  piiper  aw  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

DC?*  It  is  printed  on  the  6nest  &•  tin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
ft  neat  and  buautitui  style. 

QCP"  It  ie  of  the  mamnioth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisemcnlM  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

U:7="  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poem^,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mie- 
cell:iny,  wit  and  humor. 

D^  It  i.-^  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  IJo.vton. 

OC?*  Itcontnirs  in  its  Ir.rge,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  notoi  e 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

{^J^  It  numbers  among  ltd  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

[13?=-  Its  talcs,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

CIT^  It  15  acknowledged  that  the  good  inCuence  of  such  a  paper  in  thebon.e 
circle  is  almost  ii-calculablc. 

C;y="  Its  suggestive  pofrcf.  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowleage. 

[Cr"  Its  colunans  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topJcB)  its  object  be- 
iny  to  make  home  happy. 

tn^  11  is  for  theyc  rL-wsons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
thi-oughout  the  country. 
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THE  JAIIiOR'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  finely  expressive  picture  is  that  we  publish  on  this  page.  We 
are  in  the  interior  of  a  strong  dungeon  of  the  old  world.  The 
window,  too  high  to  be  reached,  admits,  it  is  true,  a  little  light,  a 
little  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky,  but  only  serves  to  display  the  mas- 
sive oaken  and  iron-clamped  door,  the  vast  oaken  beams,  and  the 
cruel  stone  walls  and  floor.  The  prisoner,  a  young  man,  sits  with 
his  head  bowed  down  in  sorrow — the  jailor  is  about  leaving  him 
in  solitude,  followed  by  a  child,  who  urges  an  elder  sister  to  ac- 
company them.  But  the  young  maiden  lingers,  rivetted  to  the 
spot  l)y  that  pity  which  is  said  to  be  akin  to  lo^e.  Indeed,  we 
think  her  sentiment  has  already  changed  from  the  colder  phases 
of  compassion  to  tlie  throbbing  tumult  of  affection.  If  we  were 
a  despotic  monarch,  we  should  take  care  that  our  Petropaulovsky 
fortress,  our 
Spielberg  Castle, 
or  our  Chateau 
do  Vinccnnes, 
were  governed  by 
a  jailor  without  a 
daughter.  'I'hat 
jailor's  daughter 
is  always  spoiling 
the  plans  of  the 
incarccrators  of 
innocence.  Thii/ 
arc  handsome,  she' 
is  tender-hearted, 
the  father  is  a 
drunkai-d,  and  a 
bottle  of  brandy 
and  a  turn  of  the 
massive  lock  set- 
tle the  whole  busi- 
ness. Or  if  the 
young  lady  can- 
not compass  the 
loved  one's  es- 
cape, she  can  pro- 
cure him  number- 
less comforts  dur- 
ing the  period  of 
his  confinement. 
Who  supplied 
Wiffskywoffdky, 
the  I'ole,  with  all 
kinds  of  hooks 
while  he  was  shut 
up  in  St.  Peters- 
burg ?  Who  gave 
Sezeedy,  the 
Hungarian,  h  i  s 
tobacco  when  (he 
Austrian  tormen- 
tors had  deprived 
him  of  it  ?  Who 
introduced  the 
writings  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Scha;l- 
cher  into  Mont 
St.  Michael,  when 
Ronget,  the  re- 
publican, was 
there  pining  for 
sympathy  and 
support  from  his 
fellow  sufferers  ? 
In  each  case,  we 
answer  for  it,  it 
was  the  jailor's 
daughter.  As  the 
daughter  of  the 
horse-leech  cried 
out  perpetually, 
"Give,  give, 
give,"  so  the 
daughter  of  the 
jailor  exclaims 
without  cea.sing, 
"Take,  take, 
take."  It  is  she 
who  renders  tol- 
erable the  prison 
that  would  other- 
wise bo  a  grave, 
and  sometimes 
even  convcris  ir 
into  a  bower  of 
felicity.  Wc  Am- 
cy  that  Pro  VI- 
dcnce  which 
places  the  oasis 
in  the  desert,  and 
plants  flowers  by 
the  side  of  this- 
tles, has  willed 
that  jailors  shall 
not  be  childless, 
and  that  their 
children  shall  be 
girls.  Look,  you 
who  have  read  M . 
de  Stendhal's  ad- 
mirable book,  at 
Fabrizio  in  the 
state  prison  of 
Par  ca.  He  is  on 
the  point  of  aban- 
doning himself  to 
despair,  and  his 
position  is  indeed 
a    hopeless    one, 

when  suddenly  in  a  conservatory  just  facing  his  window,  he  per- 
ceives Clelia,  the  daughter  of  General  Conti,  the  governor.  Day 
after  day  he  gazes  at  the  "jailor's  daughter,"  and  she  knowing  that 
the  Fabrizio  of  her  heart  is  condemned  to  die,  waters  her  flowers 
as  plentifully  as  if  each  were  an  hydrangea.  At  last  they  love  one 
another,  a  regular  system  of  communication  by  signs  is  estaj)- 
lished,  and  at  a  given  moment  Clelia  rushes  to  Fabrizio's  cell,  and 
arrives  just  in  time  to  save  her  adored  one's  life — for  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  public  execution  it  has  been  resolved  to  poison  him. 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  again,  owed  his  preservation  in  part,  it  is 
true,  to  IJIondcl,  but  principally  to  the  jailor's  daughter,  without 
whom  nothing  (ould  have  been  done.  IJIondcl  might  have  sung 
and  played  from  morning  till  night;  that  would  not  have  loosened 
the  king's  fetters,  nor  would  music  alone  have  had  much  effect 


upon  the  heart  of  his  custodian.  But  Blondel  sings,  the  jailor 
causes  him  to  enter  the  prison  to  continue  his  song,  and  this  sing- 
ing leads  to  drinking  and  joviality  generally,  joviality  to  intoxi- 
cation, and  intoxication  to  unconsciousness.  Then  comes  for- 
ward the  soft-hearted,  undutiful  daughter,  who  robs  her  father  of 
his  keys,  liberates  his  majesty, and  elopes  with  "the  pretty  page." 
But  in  most  cases  we  believe  that  it  is  with  the  prisoner  himself 
the  young  lady  falls  in  love ;  and  therefore  if  the  jailor's  daugh- 
ter in  the  picture  were  only  a  shade  better  looking,  we  would  not 
pity  the  supposed  victim  in  the  least ;  for  that  in  the  course  of 
time  he  will  be  restored  to  freedom  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  his  existence  will  be  anything  but  an  unhappy 
one.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  artist  to  show  us  an  open  win- 
dow through  which  the  exterior  landscape  is  iust  visible,  as  if 
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that  were  something  to  bo  deeply  regretted.  The  prisoner  will 
have  enough  to  do  staring  into  the  large  eyes  of  the  jailor's 
daughter,  and  will  find  pictures  suflicient  in  her  ever-changing 
countenance ;  and  in  due  time  he  will  be  lil)eratcd,  and  perhaps, 
like  the  Fabrizio  before  alluded  to,  will  regret  his  captivity,  and 
find  that  every  place  is  a  jirison  where  she  is  not.  But  that  he 
will  escape  is  certain.  Kitlier  the  jailor's  daughter  will  herself 
take  the  keys  from  her  father's  pocket,  or  she  will  press  into  her 
service  that  little  sister  who  is  already  so  willing  to  assist  her ; 
and  the  deed  will  be  done  by  a  child  not  yet  six  years  of  age,  but 
who,  thanks  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  prison,  is  in  mind  consider- 
ably older.  There  is  also  another  more  complicated  and  more 
dramatic  scheme  by  which  the  artist's  prisoner  might  gain  his  lib- 
erty.    In  love  it  often  haiipens  that  instead  of  the  reciprocal  busi- 


ness, "Tom  loves  Sally,  Sally  Bill,  and  Bill  Mary  Ann.  Now  if 
the  jailor's  daughter  loves  the  prisoner,  her  lover  is  probably  some 
person  who  lives  outside  the  prison,  and  for  whom  she  does  not 
care  a  fig.  She  promises  this  person  her  hand  on  condition  that 
he  drinks  copiously  that  evening  with  her  flither,  so  that  the  es- 
cape of  the  one  she  does  love  may  be  efiected  while  the  old  man 
is  intoxicated.  But  the  best  view  of  the  matter,  is  that  which  in- 
volves the  elopement  of  the  jailor's  daughter  with  the  prisoner 
himself;  for  then,  not  only  does  all  "end  happily,"  but  there  is 
a  little  girl  left,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  grow  up  and  be 
able  to  liberate  and  elope  with  a  prisoner  herself. 

<   m9^   I . 

RACING  HORSES  WITH  AN  ARAB. 

The  editor  of  the  Utica  Herald  dates  his  last  letter  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  Dead_ 
Sea.  A  portion" 
of  his  ride  over 
the  wilderness 
of  Judea  is  de- 
scribed thus  : 
The  ride  was  very 
lonely  and  tedi- 
ous. My  Bedouin 
Sheik  still  seemed 
consumed  by 
fears  of  hostile 
Arabs.  He  recon- 
noitered  every 
mount,  suspi- 
ciously examined 
every  ravine,  and 
his  restless  eye 
was  ever  roaming 
over  the  wide  des- 
ert. After  riding 
somewhat  over 
an  hour,  he  told 
me  the  great  dan- 
ger was  passed, 
and  I  could  now 
consider  mj  sell 
as  fairly  out  of 
the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  His 
manner  changed 
completely.  "The 
exjiression  of  care 
passed  from  his 
face  ;  be  became 
by  turns  listless 
and  jocular ;  de- 
manded b  a  c  k  - 
sheesh  like  an 
Arab  clothed  in 
his  right  mind; 
toyed  with  his- 
long  spear ;  and 
wound  up  by 
challe  iging  mo  to 
a  horse  race. 
Now,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  am 
one  of  the  most 
egregious  cow- 
ards on  horseback 
alive.  And  yet, 
here  I  was  coolly 
called  to  dispute 
the  course  with  a 
wild  Bedouin, 
who  had  spent 
half  his  days  in 
the  saddle,  with 
a  wild  Arab 
horse.  What 
could  I  do  ?  I 
parlicd  ;  I  equiv- 
ocated ;  I  pleaded 
an  attack  of  the 
rheumatism  ;  was 
opposed  to  racing 
on  conscientious 
grounds,  and  re- 
sorted 10  the  most 
desperate  subter- 
fuges t  o  worm 
myself  out  of  the 
scrape.  But  my 
complacent  sav- 
age had  taken  the 
I)leasnnt  (iincy  in- 
to his  head,  and 
there  was  no  ar- 
guing,or  begging, 
or  lying  out  of  it. 
Finally,  I  com- 
promised by  con- 
senting to  a  trot ; 
I  loosened  the 
reins  of  my  horse, 
when  he  shot  for- 
ward as  if  hurled 
from  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon.  On 
we  S])cd  with  tlic 
speed  of  lightning 
over  the  plains, 
through  ravines, 
up  the  sides  .of 
mounds,  down  in- 
to gullies,  tearing 
the  parched  earth 
beneath  us,  and  raising  two  dense  nm-'se^  of  du<t.  On  wc  went 
as  if  all  the  fiends  of  tnphct  were  after  us,  rur  horses  neck  and 
neck,  and  one  rider  cleaving  desperately  wiih  both  hands  to  the 
mane  of  his  charger.  My  feet  slipped  out  of  the  stirrups  ;  my 
turban  came  down  over  my  eyes,  blinding  and  bemnddling  mo 
alto"-ether.  I  desperately  pulled  away  at  thel)its;  I  .'^houted  to 
my  Bedouin  to  hold  up  ;  I  pleaded,  I  ciitrcaicd  ;  I  magnanimous- 
ly olfcred  to  wave  the  lionor.^  of  the  race— but  all  in  vain.  Ho 
brandished  his  spear,  shouted  in  wild  glee,  and  dashed  forward 
anew  ;  my  horse  followed  as  if  every  liair  on  his  head  WiM 
winged  ;  and  so  wo  kept  on  madly  racing  untd  wo  bulled  ))cr- 
force  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  I  was  glad  ciiougli  lo  dis- 
mount, and  ill  the  wildly-weird  scene  before  mo  soon  forgot  tho 
race  and  its  penis. 
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UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT  AT  NEW  ORliEANS. 

This  building,  which  is  shown  in  the  cngrnving  on  this  pngc 
from  ft  drawing  made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  is  a  fine, 
sul)stantial  structure  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture,  and  consists 
of  a  centre  building  and  two  wings.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  a 
mastic  coating  to  represent  granite.  The  internal  arrangement  of 
the  edifice  is  very  creditable  to  the  architect  who  planned  it.  The 
total  length  of  the  building  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet, 
and  the  depth  one  hundred  and  eight,  the  wings  being  twenty- 
seven  by  eighty-one  feet,  and  is  three  stories  in  height.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  building  was  commenced  in  1835,  and  when  completed 
cost  $182,000.  The  mint  is  situatcil  on  what  was  once  called 
Jackson  Square,  being  nearly  the  former  site  of  Fort  St.  Charles. 
Our  view  is  from  Esplanade  Street,  ono  of  the  finest  avenues  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  machinery  of  the  mint  is  substan- 
tial and  highly  finished,  and  when  in  operation,  proves  an  interest- 
ing sight  to  visitors,  which  from  the  gentlemanly  urbanity  of  the 
officers  of  the  establishment,  can  be  easily  enjoyed.  A  large 
amount  of  coin  is  produced  at  this  mint,  both  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  mint  is  of  course  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  an  especial 
njy«tery  to  those  who  have  fewer  dealings  with  current  coin  than 
they  desire — a  sort  of  Aladdin's  cave,  which  their  imaginations 
invest  with  the  untold  wealth  to  which  the  enchanter's  lamp  gave 
acc-ess  to  the  adventurous  Oriental.  In  reality,  however,  the  mint 
is  aooecsible,  and  its  treasures  are  by  no  means  untold.     There  is 


no  such  thing  as  gold  dust  or  gold  dollars  "lying  round  loose" 
there ;  every  grain  is  accounted  for.  The  coining  of  money  is  the 
nicest  of  operations,  and  is  always  the  prerogative  of  sovereign 
power,  and  consequently  in  thi?  country  can  only  be  done  by 
Congress.  Among  the  ancients,  and  indeed  among  the  moderns, 
till  within  the  last  280  years,  coining  wa.s  performed  very  rudely 
by  placing  a  blank  piece  or"  money  between  two  dies  and  striking 
the  upper  ono  with  a  hammer  iJut  the  hammering  is  almost  al- 
ways imperfect,  as  may  be  seen  V,y  an  inspection  of  any  collection 
of  old  coins.  The  coining-prcsf  or  mill,  now  modified,  improved, 
and  worked  by  steam-power,  is  n  Frcn'.h  invention  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  In  England,  it  alternated  with  the  hammer,  until 
finally  permanently  established  under  tlw  reign  of  Cliarlcs  II.,  in 
1662.  In  coining  by  the  mill,  the  burs  or  ingots  of  gold  or  silver, 
after  having  been  cast,  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  and  their  sur- 
faces cleaned  or  Manchcd  by  being  placed  in  a  bath  of  hot  diluted 
acid,  after  which  they  are  immediately  driid.  They  are  then 
flattened  by  rollers,  and  reduced  to  the  proper  thickness  to  suit 
the  species  of  money  about  to  be  coined.  To  render  the  plates 
more  uniform  they  are  sometimes  wire  drawn,  by  passing  them 
through  narrow  holes  in  a  steel  plate.  The  plates,  whether  of 
gold,  silver  or  copper,  when  reduced  to  their  proper  thickness,  are 
next  cut  out  into  round  pieces,  called  bUm/cs  or  pianrhcts.  This 
cutting  is  performed  by  a  circular  steel  punch  of  the  sir.e  of  the 
coin,  which  is  drawn  downward  by  a  powerful  screw,  and  passes 


through  a  corresponding  circular  hole,  carrying  before  it  the  piece 
of  metal  which  is  punched  out.  The  pieces  which  are  thus  cut,  are 
brought  to  the  standard  weight,  if  it  is  found  necessary,  by  filing 
or  rasping ;  and  the  deficient  pieces,  together  with  the  corners  and 
pieces  of  the  plates  left  by  the  circles,  are  returned  to  the  melter. 
The  milling,  by  which  the  inscription  or  other  impression  is  given 
to  the  edge  of  the  coin,  is  performed  by  rolling  the  coin,  edgewise, 
between  two  plates  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  rulers,  each  of  which 
contains  half  of  the  engraved  edging.  One  of  these  plates  is 
fixed,  and  the  other  is  moveable  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The 
coin,  being  placed  Ijetwecn  them,  is  carried  along  by  the  motion 
of  the  rack,  till  it  has  made  half  a  revolution,  and  received  the  whole 
impression  on  its  edge.  The  next  important  part  of  the  coining 
still  remains  to  be  done,  and  consists  in  stamping  Ixjth  sides  with 
the  appropriate  device  or  figure  in  relief.  For  the  purpose,  the 
circular  piece  is  placed  between  two  steel  dies  upon  which  the 
figures  to  be  impressed  are  sunk  or  engravc<l  in  the  manner  of 
intat/lio.  The  two  dies  arc  then  forcibly  pressed  together  by  the 
action  of  a  powerful  screw,  to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  transverse 
beam,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fly,  and  concentrates  the  force 
at  the  moment  of  the  impression.  The  coin  is  now  finished,  and 
is  thrown  out  when  the  screw  rises.  By  means  of  Boulton  &  Watts's 
coining  machinery,  driven  by  steam,  both  the  edges  and  face  of  the 
money  is  coined  at  the  same  time.  By  this  machinery,  eight  presses, 
attended  by  boys,  can  strike  19,000  pieces  of  money  in  an  hour. 
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[TTritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  YOUNG  PIONEER: 

— OR, — 

Clje  Ufa  anti  mufiu  Mtn  of  IJirginia. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

BT   JAMES    FRANKLIN   F1TT8. 

CHAPTER  III.— [continued.] 

■With  a  shudder  and  a  forced  inclination  of  the  Iiead,  Eleanor 
Hargreaves  left  the  apartment.  Sir  Morgan  Lymhurne  followed 
her  with  his  eyes,  admiringly,  and  then  turned  again  to  her  father. 

"And  now.  Sir  Morgan,"  said  the  latter,  as  the  two  found  them- 
selves again  alone,  "  I  would  ask  you  if  this  matter  can  be  settled 
in  no  other  way, — if  it  cannot  be  compromised." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  no !"  returned  the  other,  bringing  his  clenched 
hand  down  upon  tlie  table.  "  Death  of  my  li'e.  Sir  Gordon! 
what  sort  of  a  man  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  consider  the 
trouble  you  have  put  me  to  by  your  unwarrantable  flight  from 
England  ^  Zounds,  sir !  this  would  be  enough  to  anger  any 
reasonable  man  past  endurance;  but  of  this  I  say  nothing.  Be 
reasonable.  Sir  Gordon.  Consider  that  this  contract  was  made 
by  your  own  free  will  and  desire ;  and  what,  pray  tell  me,  should 
induce  you  to  endeavor  to  escape  from  its  fulfilment  V 

"What?  why  ask  me  that  ?"  exclaimed  Hargreavcs,  with  ener- 
gy. "  Who  knows  you — who  knows  your  character  l)ettcr  than  I, 
Morgan  Lymburne  }  You  stand  confessed  the  most  dissolute  and 
depraved  of  the  nobles  of  England,  and  the  thought  of  giving  my 
daughter  to  such  a  man  is  worse  than  death.     I  tell  you — " 

"  Stop,  Sir  Gordon  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  his  cheek  reddening 
■with  anger;  "I  care  not  to  hear  such  words  from  your  lips,  and 
these  accusations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract.  I  am 
here  to  demand  its  fulfilment  to  the  minutest  particular,  and  I 
shall  hold  you  most  rigidly  to  your  oath." 

Hargreaves  paced  the  floor  for  a  moment  in  his  deep  excite- 
ment. His  face  was  flushed  and  feverish,  and  his  eye  dim  and 
glassy. 

"  But  not  immediately,"  he  uttered,  at  length.  "  The  terms  of 
the  contract — " 

"Are  that  I  shall  receive  the  hand  and  dowry  of  your  daughter 
npon  her  nineteenth  birthday ;  that  day  happens  about  the  first  of 
April,  I  believe."  _ 

"  Yes — the  fifth  day  of  April." 

"And  March  is  almost  gone.  So  you  see  I  have  calculated  my 
arrival  at  such  a  day  as  to  allow  me  a  short  interval  in  which  to 
become  acquainted  with  my  betrothed  ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  my 
first  impressions  of  her  are  most  agreeable." 

The  speaker  uttered  these  words  in  a  cool,  self-possessed  tone, 
looking  the  while  at  Sir  Gordon.  The  latter  returned  his  glance 
with  one  of  anxious  dread,  but  the  face  of  his  visitor  was  too  per- 
fect an  index  of  his  depraved  heart  to  aflxjrd  aught  of  satisfaction 
from  the  scrutiny. 

"And  now.  Sir  Gordon,  I  will  retire.  I  advise  you  (0  think 
coolly  and  calmly  of  this  thing,  for  your  own  good  sense  will 
teach  you  that  this  marriage  must  take  place  at  the  appointed 
time.  During  the  intervening  days,  I  shall  doubtless  find  sulfi- 
tient  occupation,  and  perchance  you  may  change  your  unfriendly 
opinion  of  me  with  further  acquaintance.  I  wish  you  a  pleasant 
slumber  and  a  better  frame  of  mind." 

So  saying,  he  followed  the  domestic,  who  had  just  entered, 
from  the  room.  Sir  Gordon  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
groaned  aloud.  Darkness  seemed  to  overshadow  and  encompass 
him — darkness  through  which  he  could  not  hope  a  ray  of  sunlight 
might  appear. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

FATHER   AND    DAUGHTER. 

How  long  Sir  Gordon  Hargreavcs  remained  thus  motionless, 
he  knew  not,  heeded  not.  His  taper  burned  almost  to  the  socket, 
but  still  he  sat  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands,  stricken  and 
powerless. 

The  door  softly  opened  and  admitted  the  form  of  Eleanor  Har- 
greavcs. With  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  she  noticed  that  her  father  was 
alone,  she  came  forward  and  placed  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
speaking  at  the  same  time  his  name. 

"  Father,  what  is  it  1     Why  arc  you  so  strangely  nfiected  ?" 

He  rui.'^cd  his  head,  and  seeing  her  before  him,  seemed  possessed 
with  ayidden  idea  of  protection,  for  he  extended  his  arms  towards 
her.  She,  obeying  an  undefined  impulse — why,  she  knew  not — 
flung  herself  upon  his  breast. 

"  O  God  of  mercy  !"  murmured  Sir  Gordon,  as  he  clasped  her 
in  his  arras,  "  if  this  blow  bad  been  aimed  at  me,  I  could  bear  it ; 
I  could  bow  meekly  beneath  it ;  but  that  ^n,  my  darling,  my 
beloved  child,  should  be  its  victim,  is  .almost  madness  to  me.  But 
this  is  u.sclcss  ;  I  cannot  avert  it." 

Eleanor  released  herself  from  her  father's  arms,  and  gazed  into 
his  face  with  a  strange  look  of  bewilderment.  His  words  con- 
veyed a  dark  suspicion  to  her  mind,  and  she  shuddered  as  she 
asked  their  meaning. 

"  Speak,  dear  father  ;  this  is  all  mystery  to  mo,  and  I  know  not 
what  to  make  of  it.  Is  it  the  presence  of  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne 
that  has  thus  excited  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  has  caused  it." 

"And  why,"  asked  TClcanor,  tremulously,  "why  docs  the  sight 
of  him  aflTect  you  !"  ^ 

"  IJid  it  not  striiiigely  move  you,  also,  Eleanor  !" 


"It  did,  father;  I  confess  it.  I  could  not  help  remembering 
Sir  Morgan  as  one  who  was  so  hateful  to  mo  when  I  was  almost  a 
child,  and  his  manner  to-night  was  far  more  repulsive.  But  sure- 
ly his  coming  here  can  have  no  connection  with  me." 

She  spoke  as  if  she  would  fain  believe  it,  but  in  her  father's 
eyes  she  read  a  denial  of  what  she  had  uttered.  Sir  Gordon 
passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  : 

"Be  firm,  Eleanor,  if  you  can,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  God 
knows,  I,  too,  have  need  of  firmness  in  this  hour  of  bitter  trial ! 
But  first,  answer  me  this  :  do  you  know  wherefore  wo  emigrated 
hither  almost  four  years  since  V 

"No,  I  do  not.  Often  have  I  puzzled  myself  about  it,  and 
sometimes  I  have  questioned  Aunt  Anne,  but  she  has  always  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  tell  me." 

"  Poor  Anno  !  She,  too,  will  bitterly  feel  this  stroke,"  mused 
the  father.  "  She  has  borne  with  me  this  season  of  doubt,  and  as 
keenly  as  I  will  she  deplore  this  sad  overthrow  of  our  hopes.  But 
listen,  Eleanor,  and  I  will  reveal  tho  whole,  for  it  has  now  become 
necessary  that  you  should  know  it. 

"  Years  ago,  Eleanor,  before  I  met  your  beloved  mother,  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  nobleman  of  England,  Sir  Regi- 
nald Lymburne  by  name.  I  was  then  but  a  boy  of  fifteen — he  a 
man  just  twice  my  age,  but  this  difference  was  no  check  to  our 
intimacy.  There  existed  between  us  a  mysterious  bond  such  as  is 
seldom  found  between  persons  of  like  age. 

"Five  years  ])assed  away;  my  parents  were  both  dead,  and  the 
family  title  descended  to  me.  During  these  years,  the  friendship 
of  myself  and  Reginald  Lymburne  had  waxed  firmer  and  firmer, 
until  at  last  wo  had  become  as  brothers.  Upon  my  attaining  my 
majority,  we  set  out  together  for  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  during 
this  journey  occun-ed  a  circumstance  which,  strangely  enough, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  woful  misfortune  which  promises 
to  overshadow  us  in  its  darkness. 

"  Wo  wore  travelling  among  the  mountains  of  Italy,  where  we 
had  been  for  some  weeks,  examining  with  curious  eyes  the  novel- 
ties which  were  everywhere  around  us.  One  day,  when  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Apennines,  we  were  attacked  by  a  dozen  stout 
brigands.  I  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  but  still  continued  to 
defend  myself,  until,  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  I  sank  down,  as  I 
thought,  to  die.  Lymburne,  however,  came  to  my  aid,  and  with 
his  back  .igainst  the  rock,  stood  over  me  like  a  lion  at  bay,  and 
fought  desperately.  His  left  arm  was  broken  by  a  carbine-ball, 
but  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  he  maintained  his  ground  with- 
out flinching,  and  I  saw  him  strike  down  four  of  the  brigands  as 
they  crowded  about  him  with  angry  oaths.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment,'a  party  of  armed  travellers  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  the  rob- 
bers wore  driven  up  the  rocks  ;  but  I  had  become  insensible  ere 
this,  and  for  six  weeks  after,  all  was  one  dreary  blank  to  me.  I 
awoke  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  found  myself  in  the  little  way- 
side inn  where  I  had  been  conveyed  ;  and  by  my  bedside,  eagerly 
watching,  was  faithful  Reginald  Lymburne,  himself  weak  and 
pale  from  tho  effects  of  his  wounds  and  his  great  exhaustion. 
That  noblo-hoarted  being !  He  supported  me  when  I  became 
strong  enough  to  walk  a  little,  and  his  kind  hands  ministered  to 
mo  until  I  became  strong  again.  If  I  had  loved  him  before,  I 
almost  adored  him  now ;  from  that  time  we  were  inseparable.  Sir 
Reginald  married  some  years  before  I  did,  and  his  little  Morgan 
was  five  years  old  when  you  were  born.  Your  mother  died  short- 
ly after;  Reginald's  wife  had  breathed  her  last  in  giving  birth  to 
her  son,  and  it  was  natural  that  our  thouglits  should  turn  toward 
the  union  of  our  children.  Then  came  to  my  mind  more  vividly 
than  ever  the  recollection  of  the  great  service  which  Sir  Regiijald 
had  rendered  me,  and 'I  determined  to  repay  hira  as  far  as  it  lay 
in  ray  power. 

"  With  this  determination  in  my  mind,  I  executed  an  instru- 
ment, solemnly  declaring  that  my  daughter  should  be  given  to 
Morgan  Lymburne,  son  of  Sir  Reginald,  as  his  bride,  upon  her 
nineteenth  birthday ;  and  also  that  a  dowry  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  should  accompany  her.  Moreover,  I  swore  in  presence  of 
Sir  Reginald  that  I  would  most  sacredly  carry  out  these  intentions. 
I,  in  my  gratitude,  planned  the  whole  matter,  but  ho  warmly 
approved  it,  and  blessed  me  for  what  I  had  done. 

"  Sir  Reginald  died  soon  after,  and  I  became  the  guardian  of 
his  son  until  he  should  reach  his  majority.  But  with  every  year, 
that  boy  incrca.sed  in  wickedness  and  depravity.  His  temper  be- 
came wajkvard  and  uneven  ;  he  despised  the  counsels  of  his 
friends,  and  before  he  reached  tho  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was 
already  a  confirmed  spendthrift  and  libertine.  0,  my  daughter, 
can  vou  imagine  the  great  agony  of  my  spirit  as  the  truth  forced 
itself  home  upon  my  mind  that  you  must  at  last  be  given  up  to 
this  evil,  wicked  man  ?  My  tortures  were  only  such  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced tonight ;  but  they  wasted  me  almost  to  a  skeleton.  At 
last  I  resolved  to  fly  from  England,  and  endeavor  to  find  rest  in 
retirement  where  Morgan  Lymburne  could  not  reach  mo.  I  dis- 
posed of  most  of  my  lands,  and  with  you  and  my  sister  took 
passage  privately  for  Virfjinia.  The  rest  you  know.  Here  we 
have  lived  for  more  than  three  years,  secure,  I  hoped,  and  safe 
from  the  power  of  the  wicked  young  Lord  Lymburne,  but  through 
some  means  he  li.as  tracked  us,  and  is  now  beneath  this  rt^f,  de- 
manding tlie  fulfilment  of  the  contract." 

Eleanor  Hargreavcs  hail  listened  to  her  father's  words,  and  full 
well  did  she  comprehend  their  feaitnl  import ;  the  color  fled  from 
her  cheek,  and  her  whole  face  assumed  a  marble  ]«\lenesg.  She 
could  not  open  her  lips  to  speak,  so  transfixed  with  horror  had  slio 
become  at  the  fearful  recital. 

"  Eleanor,  there  is  one  thing  more  which  I  must  tell  you,"  pur- 
sued the  father.  "  Gladly  would  I  spare  ygu  this  last  pang,  but 
it  is  better  that  you  should  hear  the  whole.  This  man — Sir  Mor- 
gan Lymburne — is  little  belter  than  a  murderer  !     Vou  start,  but 


this  is  the  truth.  Before  we  fled  from  England,  he  wantonly  pro- 
voked and  insulted  an  innocent  and  estimable  man,  and  after- 
wards slew  him  in  a  duel.  It  was  a  fiendish  and  cold-blooded 
act,  and  my  heart  sickened  with  horror  as  I  heard  the  recital." 

Eleanor  Hargreaves  gave  a  low  cry  of  terror,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Her  father  sank  back  in  his  chair,  weak  and 
exhausted  by  his  emotions. 

"But  tell  me,  father,"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  when  she  had  grown 
calmer,  "  can  you,  after  all  this,  think  of  making  me  the  wife  of 
Morgan  Lymburne  ?     Can  you  bear  the  thought  of  seeing — " 

"Eleanor,  Eleanor,  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold!  Every  word 
pierces  me  like  a  barbed  arrow.  Have  I  not  endured  almost  tho 
agony  of  the  lost. in  thinking  of  this?  AVhat  can  I  do? 
Which  way  must  I  pursue  ?  On  the  one  hand  is  my  gratitude  to 
Sir  Rcgin.ild,  and  the  solemn  oath  which  I  gave  him  ;  on  the 
other,  the  fearful  sacrifice  which  the  contract  demands.  Eleanor, 
I  love  you  ;  you  are  my  all  npon  earth,  and  could  my  death  free 
you  from  Lymburne,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  plunge  my  sword 
into  my  own  breast.  I  took  you  from  tho  arms  of  your  dying 
mother,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  I  promised  her  that  I  would 
faithfully  guard  and  protect  you  ;  that  promise  I  have  endeavored 
to  keep.  I  have  considered  Sir  Morgan's  demand,  and  look  at  it 
in  whatever  light  I  may,  I  arrive  at  the  same  decision." 

"And  that  is — " 

"  That  it  must  be  complied  with  !" 

Poor  Eleanor  !  The  blow  was  harder  than  she  could  bear.  An 
hour  ago,  happy,  light-hearted  and  gladsome,  now  weighed  down 
with  a  heart-load  of  terror  and  fears.  So  sudden  had  been  the 
gathering  of  the  storm  that  she  could  hardly  realize  it,  except  as 
an  illusion  of  her  own  mind. 

"  But  surely,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  there  must  be  some 
hope.  Sir  Morgan  cannot  mean  to  push  this  thing  immediately; 
there  must  be  an  interval." 

"  Yes — a  short  time,  a  few  days.  Your  birthday  is  tho  fifth  of 
April ;  then  is  the  time  which  is  provided  by  that  thrice  accursed 
contract  for  the  marriage." 

"  But  is  there  no  hope — no  loophole  of  escape  ?"  asked  Eleanor, 
anxiously. 

"  I  can  see  none  now,"  answered  the  father,  evasively. 

"And  if  the~fifth  of  April  finds  this  matter  in  its  present  situa- 
tion, must  this  marriage  take  place  1" 

"Alas  !  I  fear  it  must." 

"  Then  God  help  me  !" 

"Amen !" 

It  was  the  passionate  outburst  of  their  overcharged  hearts,  and 
with  it  came  a  silence,  each  looking  into  the  other's  face,  and  each 
finding  there  nothing  but  the  dark  shadow  of  tho  terror  that  lay 
at  their  hearts.  At  length.  Sir  Gordon  became  aware  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  remarked  : 

"  It  is  late,  Eleanor,  and  you  need  rest ;  sleep  if  you  can,  and 
try  to  banish  thoughts  of  what  has  happened  from  your  mind. 
Withdraw,  I  beseech  you." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  meet  Sir  Morgan  ?" 

"  Do  not  reveal  your  real  feelings  too  much  ;  treat  him  coldly 
and  ceremoniously,  and  see  him  as  little  as  possible." 

Eleanor  turned  to  go,  but  her  father  detained  her. 

"  One  thing  more,  my  child.  Do  not  appear  too  much  cast 
down  by  this  misfortune.  Tak&  heart  of  hope,  if  you  can  ;  re- 
member that  these.aro  troublous  times,  and  we  cannot  tell  what 
may  happen  to-morrow.  I  would  not  raise  your  hopes  only  to  be 
cast  down,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  better  to  cherish  hope  than  to  sur- 
render to  despair  without  a  struggle.  A  number  of  days  must 
first  elapse  before  this  thing  can  come  to  pass.  And  in  that  time 
much  may  happen.  And  bow,  my  child.  Heaven's  blessing  bo 
with  thee !" 

Eleanor  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  words  stopped  in  her  throat, 
and  she  hastily  left  the  room.  Sir  Gordon  listened  to  her  retiring 
footsteps,  and  then  the  strength  which  had  supported  him  during 
tho  latter  part  of  tho  interview  abandoned  him,  and  he  tottered  to 
a  chair,  lie  had  bidden  bis  daugiiter  to  cherish  hope,  but  he  felt 
it  to  be  vain ;  and  even  now  the  echo  of  bis  thoughts  seemed  to 
be  sounding  in  his  breast,  in  a  mockiiig  tone,  tho  words — TO)  hope, 
no  hope ! 

CHAPTER  V. 

STARTLIKO    INTKLLIOENCE    FROM   .JAMESTOWN. 

Ui'ON  the  following  morning.  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  rose  before 
roost  of  the  household,  and  after  dressing  himself  with  scrupulous 
care,  proceeded  to  take  a  survey  of  the  Blockhouse.  He  passed 
down  tho  staircase  and  out  upon  the  piazza  without  meeting  any 
person,  but  as  he  turned  tho  angle  of  tho  wing,  ho  encountered 
his  servant,  John  Scarle. 

"Ah,  Searlc,  you  are  stining  early !  But  what  success  ?  Hare 
you  discovered  anything?" 

"Xo,  sir,  nothing  of  any  importance,  and  nothing  which  I  have 
not  found  out  with  my  own  eyes.  Sir  Gordon  keeps  fifteen  men 
to  garrison  bis  barracks  yonder;  but  they  arc  a  closc-mouthcd  sot 
of  knaves,  or  else  they  fancied  not  my  company,  for  hardly  a  civil 
word  could  I  get  from  one  of  them,  though  I  mingled  with  them 
until  bedtime." 

"Well,  mind  it  not,  John.  Perhaps  thou  maycst  have  tho 
pleasure  of  turning  some  of  them  from  the  door  ore  long.  But 
watch  well,  meanwhile,  and  discover  what  you  can." 

Tho  two  parted,  and  Lymburne  continued  his  inspection  of  tho 
house.  Ho  wiilkeil  round  to  the  river  side,  noting  the  few  weak 
points  of  the  building,  and  calculating  in  his  mind  the  distance  to 
tho  river.  Having  remarked  these  and  other  things,  he  retraced 
his  steps  and  was  about  to  reenter  the  house,  when  his  eye  was 
caught  by  the  flutter  of  a  dress  at  the  extremity  of  the  piazza. 
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Without  hesitation,  he  walked  directly  to  the  spot,  where  Elea- 
nor Hargrcavcs  was  seated,  looking  out  upon  the  river.  She  rose 
to  go  as  she  saw  him,  hut  his  030  detected  the  movement,  and 
seizing  her  hand  he  forced  her  gently  back  info  her  scat. 

"Nay,  fair  Eleanor,  you  would  he  cruel  to  leave  rtie  thus.  You 
must  stay  and  talk  with  me.  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you  so 
auspiciously." 

lie  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  still  held  her  hand.  She 
made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  it,  but  turned  away  her  head  and 
made  no  answer  to  his  speech. 

"And  first,  Eleanor,  I  presume  Sir  Gordon  has  informed  you 
as  to  why  I  am  here." 

"  IIo  has,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it;  it  removes  much  embarrassment,  and  we 
can  now  quickly  come  to  an  understanding.  I  can  easily  com- 
prehend how  it  is  that  the  announcement  which  was  made  to  you 
liust  night  has  the  effect  of  somewhat  bewildering  you,  hut  I  trust 
that  this  will  soon  wear  off.     Will  it  not,  dear  Eleanor^" 

Instead  of  answering  his  question,  the  maiden  drew  away  her 
hand'  and  turned  her  face  towards  him.  He  was  confused  and 
abashed  by  the  expression  of  calm  dignity  that  rested  there,  anil 
was  occupied  for  a  moment  in  collecting  his  thoughts  for  a  new 
attempt. 

"Eleanor,"  ho  at  length  continued,  "I  know  that  this  is  not  a, 
time  for  useless  words.  You  are  soon  to  become  my  wife,  and  as 
such,  I  .shall  expect  all  your  love.  Tell  me,  then,  can  you  love 
mel" 

"  Sir  Morgan,"  returned  Eleanor,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  press  that  question.  When  I  become  yoitrwifc,  it  will 
be  in  opposition  to  my  desires,  and  I  would  that  the  question  of 
love  should  not  be  mentioned.  If  I  am  to  be  sacrificed,  at  least  I 
will  bear  it  with  dignity." 

"  When  you  become  my  wife !"  repeated  Sir  Morgan,  in  a  slow, 
sneering  tone.  "  I'  faith,  you  talk  as  if  there  were  some  doubt 
about  the  matter.  But  try  to  cast  away  your  scruples.  By 
Heaven,  you  must  lovo  me;  I'll  compel  you  to!  Say,  Lady 
Eleanor,  will  you  try  to  love  me  V 

"  Do  not  urge  me.  Sir  Morgan ;  I  cannot  make  a  promise  which 
I  should  be  sure  to  break." 

"  Now  by  the  fates,  but  this  is  unbearable !  Lady  Eleanor — 
what?" 

His  last  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  movement  of  Eleanor, 
who  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  unpleasant  interview  by  leaving 
him.  He  gazed  with  chagrin  after  her  as  she  walked  away,  and 
biting  his  lips,  muttered:  "Patience!  the  bird  is  not  to  bo  con- 
fined at  once.  That  lofty  spirit  of  hers  must  be  tamed,  and  her 
eyes — egad,  how  they  flashed  !  She  walks  with  all  the  dignity  of 
a  queen.  But  patience,  Morgan  Lymburne,  and  you  shall 
triumph." 

So  saying,  he  strode  towards  the  door.  The  movement  brought 
him,  unexpectedly,  face  to  face  with  a  young  man  who  had  just 
ascended  the  steps,  and  who  carried  a  rifle  in  his  hand.  Lym- 
burne started  back  with  an  oath  as  lie  noticed  the  face  of  the 
other,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  a  gruff  tone  : 

"  How  now,  fellow  ?  You  stare  at  that  lady  as  though  you 
never  saw  one  before." 

The  face  of  the  one  addressed  flushed  angrily,  and  he  took  a 
step  forward,  but  restraining  liim.>clf,  he  said : 

"  Stand  aside,  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne,  and  let  me  pass." 

"  Ha  !  you  know  me,  then  V 

"  I  do  ;  and  now  stand  aside." 

"  But  wherefore  1  Perhaps  I  may  be  interested  in  your 
tidings." 

"  So  you  will  bo,  but  I  choose  not  to  give  them  here.  Follow 
me  and  you  may  learn  what  news  I  bring." 

So  saying,  be  pushed  Sir  Morgan  aside  with  a  determined  hand, 
and  entered  the  hall.  The  latter  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of 
anger,  and  with  lowering  brow  and  clenched  hands,  followed  the 
person  whom  the  reader  has  probably  recognized  as  Edward 
■  Yeardley.  The  latter  proceeded  through  the  hall,  and  encoun- 
tered Sir  Gordon  descending  the  stairs.  He  removed  his  cap,  and 
said,  respectfully : 

"Am  I  addressing  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  V 

"  You  are.     What  have  you  to  say  f" 

"I  come  from  Governor  Wyatt,  and  bear  important  tidings  of 
the  Indian  outbreak.     My  name  is  Edward  Yeardley." 

"You  arc  welcome.  Master  Yeardley,  although  I  fear  me  that 
your  tidings  arc  none  of  the  best.  Sir  Francis  spoke  to  mc  con- 
cerning yon,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  But  you  seem 
fatigued.     Whore  is  your  horse  V 

"  He  fell  under  mc  when  I  had  gained  half  the  distance,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  journey  on  afoot." 

"  You  should  be  tired,  tlien.  Here,  Anno,"  he  said,  addressing 
his  sister,  who  had  just  entered  the  hall  with  Eleanor,  "conduct 
Master  Yeardley  to  a  suitable  apartment,  and  give  him  some 
refreshment.  But  stay,"  he  added,  observing  that  Yoardlcy's  at- 
tention had  become  attracted  to  his  daughter.  "  Master  Yeardley, 
this  is  my  daughter,  the  Lady  Eleanor  Hargreaves." 

Edward  Yeardley  took  the  hand  which  the  maiden  extended  to 
him,  and  fixed  his  eyes  admiringly  upon  her  face.  Becoming 
conscious  of  her  increasing  confusion,  he  made  a  low  bow,  and 
followed  Anne  Hargreaves  into  an  adjoining  apartment.  Sir* 
Morgan  Lymburne  stood  near  by  during  the  ceremonv  of  intro- 
duction, and  once  ground  his  teeth  with  passion  ai  he  witnessed 
the  admiration  so  plainly  depicted  upon  Edward  Yeardley's  face, 
but  none  noticed  him.  Sir  Gordon  |)asscd  him  on  his  way  to  the 
barracks,  as  the  large  room  of  the  main  building  was  called,  but 
hastened  past  with  a  cold,  grave  salutation,  as  if  desirous  of 
avoiding  him. 

In  a  few  moments  the  whole  household  was  summoned  to  the 


barracks,  which  was  the  entire  ground  room  of  the  main  building. 
This  room  was  Well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  defence,  the  loop- 
holes being  constructed  so  as  to  command  all  points,  and  the 
walls  composed  of  thick  oaken  planks,  impervious  to  bullet  or 
arrow.  Heavy  muskets,  such  as  wore  used  at  that  period,  and 
rifles  were  rested  against  the  walls,  and  kegs  of  ammunition,  pro- 
tected by  a  screen,  bespoke  the  forethought  of  the  owner  of  the 
Blockhouse. 

It  was  to  this  apartment  that  Edward  Yeardley  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves,  after  being  ministered  to  by  the  kindly 
hands  of  Mistress  Anne.  The  fifteen  men  composing  the  garri- 
son of  the  place  were  already  here,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  pur- 
port of  the  communication  which  they  had  been  called  together 
to  receive.  They  were  a  broad-shouldered,  hardy-visagcd  set, 
with  hardly  a  sinister  feature  among  them  ;  and,  more  than  this, 
as  we  have  once  intimated,  they  wore  devotedly  attached  to  Sir 
Gordon  and  his  family.  Anne  and  Eleanor  Hargreaves  and  the 
two  domestics  were  also  present,  while  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne, 
and  his  servant,  John  Searle,  towards  whom  many  a  dark  glance 
was  directed  from  the  men,  had  withdrawn  themselves  to  one 
side. 

"Listen,  men,"  commanded  Sir  Gordon,  when  all  were  assem- 
bled. "Here  is  Master  Edward  Yeardley,  Governor  Wyatt's 
secretary,  who  has  ridden,  post-haste,  by  command  of  the  gover- 
nor, from  Jamestown,  to  bring  us  intelligence  of  the  Indians. 
What  he  has  to^ay  deeply  concerns  us,  and  I  wish  you  to  lend 
him  your  attention,  that  we  may  know  the  full  extent  of  our  dan- 
ger, and  decide  in  what  manner  to  combat  it." 

Edward  Yeardley  stepped  upon  a  keg  near  by,  in  order  that  ho 
might  be  more  conspicuous,  and  looked  round  upon  the  anxious 
faces  turned  up  to  him.  A  low  buzz  of  satisfaction  was  audible 
as  ho  did  so,  but  he  commenced  speaking,  and  all  was  instantly 
silent. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "you  are  probably  aware  of  the  rumors 
of  an  Indian  outbreak  whi(jji  have  lately  prevailed ;  many  have 
regarded  them  as  idle  and  without  foundation,  but  I  bear  full  con- 
firmation of  them.  Yesterday  morning  a  friendly  Indian  came  to 
Jamestown,  and  revealed  the  whole  details  of  the  plot.  He  in- 
forms us  that  there  is  a  general  conspiracy  among  the  Powhalans, 
incited  by  the  vindictive  Opechancanough,*  and  that  the  hatchet 
will  soon  fall  upon  every  English  .settlement  in  the  colony.  He 
knows  not  what  day  has  been  fixed  upon,  but  believes  it  near  at 
hand.  The  governor  places  all  credit  in  his  statements  ;  he  has 
frequently  served  us  before,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  doubt  him.  Jamestown  is  saved,  but  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  fears 
that  the  people  of  the  York  and  Potomac  River  settlements  are 
lulled  into  a  fancied  security,  and  will  fail  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
Jamestown,  or  make  preparations  for  defence.  It  is  thought  some 
recreant  Englishman  has  been  tampering  with  the  savages,  but 
this  is  uncertain.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — the  danger  is 
imminent  and  immediate.  Sir  Francis  has  admonished  me  to 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  immediate  flight  to  Jamestown." 

A  slight  shade  of  paleness  was  visible  upon  the  faces  of  the 
females  as  Yeardley  concluded,  and  Sir  Gordon  looked  anxiously 
upon  his  men.  They  consulted  together  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
and  then  one  of  them,  liichard  Seabold  by  name,  stepped  forward 
and  asked  : 

"  Will  the  gentleman  pardon  mo  for  speaking?" 

"  It  needs  no  pardon,  my  good  man,"  returned  Edward.  "  Say 
on." 

"  Then  would  the  gentleman  bo  pleased  to  tell  us  what  he  thinks 
it  would  be  best  for  the  people  of  the  Blockhouse  to  do  V 

"  It  may  be  presumptuous,  my  friends,"  replied  ICdward,  "to 
give  my  opinion  before  men  so  experienced  in  woodcraft  and  In- 
dian ways,  as  you  doubtless  arc ;  and  besides,  Sir  Gordon  will 
exercise  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter.  But  as  you  have  .iskcd 
my  advice,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it.  I  believe,  as  I  have 
told  j'ou,  that  the  Powhatans  are  preparing  to  strike  quick  and 
speedily;  the  blow  will  fall  upon  the  settlers  like  lightning,  and 
woe  be  to  those  who  are  unprepared  !  I  think  that  Governor 
Wyatt  obeyed  the  first  impulse  of  the  moment  in  advising  an 
instant  flight  to  Jamestown,  not  co'nsidering  what  I  am  well  pre- 
pared to  believe,  that  the  forest  between  here  and  Jamestown  may 
at  this  moment  be  filled  with  prowling  Indians.  It  would  be 
madness  to  risk  our  lives  by  a  removal,  and  I  earnestly  warn  you 
all  not  to  attempt  it.  You  have  an  admirable  place  here  for  de- 
fence, and  you  can  do  no  better  than  to  stand  by  it  to  the  last. 
You  might  hold  it  against  a  horde  of  Indians  ;  but  at  all  events, 
it  is  the  safest  and  best  course." 

Bichard  Seabold  had  listened  eagerly  to  the  young  man's  words, 
and  at  their  conclusion  he  swung  his  hat  in  the  air  with  a  startling 
hurrah,  and  pressing  up~to  Yeardley,  exclaimed  : 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  sir;  I  knew  all  the  time  you  were  a  man 
after  my  own  heart.  Stick  to  the  old  Blockhouse,  say  I,  as  long 
as  there's  two  timbers  of  it,  and  if  the  rascally  Indians  show  their 
painted  faces,  we'll  give  them  proper  advice  in  the  shape  of  leaden 
pills  !  What  do  you  say,  boys  ?  Shall  we  stand  b\-  the  Block- 
house?" 

Animated  by  the  example  of  Seabold,  the  men  returned  a  deep- 
toned  "Ay!"  Sir  Gordon  h.istily  approached  Yeardley,  and 
inquired,  in  an  anxious  tone  : 

"Are  these  really  your  sentiments,  sir?" 

"Assuredly,"  responded  the  young  man. 

"And  will  you  s'jind  by  us  if  it  comes  to  the  worst?" 

"If  you  will  permit  me,  Sir  Gordon.  My  retreat  towards 
Jamestown  is  probably  cut  off,  and  even  if  it  were  not  I  should 
be  anxious  to  aid  you  to  the  extent  of  my  power." 

^  This  chieftain  was  brother  to  Powliatan.  and  as  remarljable  for  his  hatred 
to  the  English  as  the  former  whs  for  his  friendliness.  He  was  subsequently 
captured  by  the  coloni.sts  and  publicly  exUibited.  which  treatment  broke  his 
Fpirit,  aud  finally  Killed  him. 


"And  you,  Anne  and  Eleanor,  what  say  you  ?  Are  you  ready 
to  stay  with  us  and  prove  yourselves  true  Englishwomen  ?" 

"  I  will  answer  for  both,"  returned  Anne  Hargreaves,  or  "  Mi.s- 
trcss  Anne,"  as  she  was  commonly  called.  "  Wo  realize  that  our 
greatest  safety  lies  hero,  and  here  we  will  stay." 

"  Then  the  matter  is  decided.  Men,"  he  continued,  raising  his 
voice,  "  wo  will  stay  in  the  Blockhouse." 

The  men  answered  by  a  hearty  cheer,  which  made  the  Block- 
house ring  again. 

"  You  will  look  to  Master  Edward  Yeardley  for  your  orders," 
continued  Sir  Gordon.  "  He  has  decided  to  remain  with  us,  and 
I  leave  the  defence  in  his  hands." 

Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  gave  a  scowl  of  unmitigated  hatred  at 
Edward  as  he  heard  these  words.  Not  so  with  Richard  Seabold  ; 
he  leaped  upon  the  keg,  and  swinging  his  hat  in  wild  excitement, 
exclaimed  : 

"  That's  it,  boj's  !  that's  exactly  the  talk !  Now  three  rousing 
cheers  for  Captain  Edward  Yeardley.  I  know  him,  he's  got  the 
true  grit.     Now  !  ready — one — " 

And  tHW  went  up  three  deafening  huzzas,  which  well  might 
have  intimidated  even  the  Powhatans,  if  any  of  them  had  chanced 
to  have  been  near.  Edward  bowed  his  thanks,  and  circulated 
actively  among  the  men,  listening  to  the  word  which  each  had  to 
say  concerning  the  necessary  preparations.  Richard  Seabold  at 
the  same  time  turned  to  one  of  the  domestics,  a  bright,  handsome 
girl,  whoso  face  had  become  somewhat  paler  than  was  wont  from 
listening  to  the  words  of  Edward  Yeardley. 

"  Fie,  Ruth  !"  he  said,  half  jocosely,  half  tenderly,  "the  Pow- 
hatans shall  not  harm  one  hair  of  thy  handsome  head.  Be  assured, 
dear  Ruth,  thou  art  as  safe — nay,  perhaps  safer,  than  if  thou  wcrt 
this  moment  in  Jamestown." 

"  Surely,  while  the  valiant  Richard  Seabold  is  nigh,"  returned 
Ruth,  somewhat  roguishly.  And  Seabold  turned  away  to  join  in 
the  preparations  for  the  defence,  which  were  now  visible  on  every 
side. 

Sir  Morgan  Lymburne,  as  quickly  as  ho  could  do  so  without 
fear  of  observation,  drew  John  Searle  to  one  side,  and  eagerly 
interrogated  him  thus  : 

"  Did  you  find  them,  Searle  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  they  arc  waiting  for  you." 

"Where?" 

"  Haifa  mile  up  the  river.     There  are  throe  of  them." 

"Then  I  will  go  at  once.  If  I  am  inquired  for,  say  that  I  have 
retired  to  my  room,  and  must  not  bo  disturbed.  In  the  meantime, 
you  may  join  those  fellows  in  their  work  ;  it  will  allay  suspicion." 

Sir  Morgan  moved  leisurely  toward  the  door,  but  ho  suddenly 
paused  and  grew  alternately  white  and  red  with  anger  as  he  saw 
Edward  Yeardley  conversing  earnestly  with  the  Lady  Eleanor. 
Becoming  conscious  that  ho  had  drawn  their  attention  to  himself, 
ho  turned  away,  and  with  a  smothered  cur.se,  left  the  room. 

The  rapidly  unfolding  events  of  our  tale  demand  that  wc  should 
follow  him  and  observe  his  motions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    I'LOT    THICKENS.      A    D.VRK    DliSIGN. 

Sir  Morgan  Ly.mburne  stole  cautiously  from  the  Blockhouse, 
peering  around  in  every  direction  to  assure  himself  that  ho  was 
unobserved,  and  thus  slowly  traversed  the  clearing,  shaping  his 
course  up  the  river.  Once  clear  of  the  opening,  however,  and 
sheltered  by  the  thick  forest,  he  swung  the  light  rifle  which  he  car- 
ried over  his  shoulder,  and  walked  on  as  swiftly  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  would  allow. 

If  the  face  is  a  true  index  of  the  heart,  then  certainly  Sir  Mor- 
gan was  poifflering  upon  evil  schemes.  Evidently  those  whom  ho 
had  just  left  at  the  Blockhouse  were  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts, 
for  several  times  he  unconsciously  uttered  the  names  of  Edward 
Yeardley  and  Eleanor  Hargreaves,  while  his  brow  grew  darker 
and  his  hands  worked  more  convulsively  upon  his  rifle.  The 
storm  which  raged  in  his  breast  extended  its  effects  to  his  outer 
person,  but  he  seemed  not  to  notice  his  emotion,  so  pro-occupied 
was  he  with  his  reflections. 

It  was  now  about  the  hour  of  noon.  Lymburne  strode  on  for 
almost  an  hour,  making  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  more 
tangled  portions  of  the  forest,  and  keeping  the  river  constantly  in 
sight,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  direction.  His  path  finally  led 
him  to  a  bend  of  the  stream,  where  the  bank  formed  a  high,  bold 
bluff.  Moving  to  the  extreme  edge  of  this,  he  looked  down,  and 
with  visible  satisfaction  saw  a  canoo  drawn  np  on  the  shore  below, 
by  the  side  of  which  stood  two  persons,  evidently  Indians,  while 
a  third  was  seated  upon  the  thwarts. 

Lymburne  descended  the  bank  without  hesitation,  and  joined 
the  Indians,  who  had  become  aware  of  his  approach,  and  were 
waiting  to  receive  bim.  These  men  might  be  called  Indians,  but 
their  dress  seemed  to  mark  them  otherwise,  as  it  consisted  of  tho 
usual  blanket,  and  the  remainder  being  composed  almost  entirely 
of  articles  of  English  apparel,  such  as  the  hunters  from  the  settle- 
ments were  acccustomcd  to  wear.  Their  faces  were  darkly  bronzed 
in  hue,  Mid  their  features  were  singularly  repulsive.  The}'  were, 
in  fact,  renegades  from  the  Powhatans, — men  who  had  in  some 
way  disgraced  themselves  at  home,  and  being  driven  from  the 
lodges  of  their  tribe,  had  fled  for  safety  to  tho  settlements,  where 
they  lived  a  kind  of  outcast-life,  being  sometimes  seen  in  James- 
town, but  oftener  prowling  about  the  smaller  and  more  isolated 
settlements,  stealing  and  plundering  whenever  an  opportunity 
ollcred. 

Lymburne  joined  them,  and  immediately  the  four  commenced 
an  oiirnest  conversation,  the  renegades  speaking  in  a  guttural 
half-English  dialect,  while  Sir  Morgan  gesticulated  freely,  point- 
ing more  than  once  in  the  direction  of  the  Blockhouse.     This 
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lasted  for  a  few  moments,  wlien  the  Imlimis  simultaneously  ex- 
pressed their  comprehension  with  a  deep-toned  exclamation  and  a 
significant  nod  of  the  head.  Lymliurne  then  took  from  liis  bolt  a 
heavy  purse,  and  taking  from  it  six  crowns,  ]>laced  them  in  tlie 
hand  ot  the  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party.  His 
dull  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  and  showing  the  money  to  the 
Others,  he  turned  to  Lymburnc,  and  pointing  to  the  sun,  went 
through  with  an  expressive  pantomime,  marking  with  his  finger 
the  sun's  course  down  to  the  western  horizon,  and  then  turning  to 
the  east,  marked  in  the  same  manner  its  ascent  towards  the  zenith, 
which  Sir  Morgan  plainly  understood  to  signify  "  to-morrow." 
Nodding  in  token  of  his  comprehension  of  the  motion,  Lymburne 
pointed  inquiringly  to  his  ri8e.  The  Indian  gave  a  sign  of  assent, 
and  the  three  renegades  then  entered  their  canoe  and  launched  out 
into  the  river.  The  current  drifted  them  slowly  down,  but  with 
their  paddles  in  their  hands,  the  frail  boat  shot  like  an  arrow  down 
the  stream,  and  quickly  disappeared. 

Sir  Morgan  watched  until  he  could  sec  it  no  longer,  and  then 
ascended  the  bank,  a  dark  smile  of  satisfaction  phiying  across  his 
face.  He  struck  into  the  forest  once  more,  but  proSfcded  with  a 
much  slower  step  than  he  had  used  in  coming.  His  reliections 
seemed  as  agreeable  now  as  they  had  then  been  disagreeable;  that 
smile  of  evil  portent  still  lurked  abont  his  mouth,  and  once  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  short  laugh  of  satisfaction. 

He  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  until  he  had  gained  lialf  the 
distance  he  meant  to  travel,  when  his  ear  was  cauglit  by  the  snap- 
ping ot  a  stick,  as  if  beneath  the  foot  of  some  person  in  advance 
6i  him.  He  stopped  and  listened,  but  the  sound  again  struck  his 
ear,  and  this  time  evidently  nearer.  The  thought  that  some  per- 
son from  the  Blockhouse  might  be  approaching  fla.shcd  across  his 
mind,  and,  for  certain  reasons,  not  wishing  to  be  seen,  he  liastily 
concealed  himself  behind  the  trunk  of  a  largo  oak  near  at  hand. 

The  footfalls  gradually  approached  nearer,  and  the  form  of  a 
man  soon  came  into  view.  His  form  was  bent  and  his  steps  slow 
and  feeble,  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him  as 

Luke  Harvey.' 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Back  nombers  of  Ballou'a  Pictorial  containing  the  previoua  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 

«    »m^    I 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BLIND  PAINTRESS  OF  CREMONA. 

BT   MART   A.    LOWELL. 

The  year  1530  saw  the  birth  of  Sofonisba  Angiusciola.  She 
was  bom  at  Cremona,  and  like  many  of  her  countrywomen,  her 
chief  education  was  in  the  noble  art  of  painting.  She  was  a  rela- 
tive of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  one  of  her  most  successful  efforts  was 
the  portrait  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Philip  II.  It  was  a  present  from 
the  king  to  the  pope.  In  her  earlier  years  she  had  studied  with 
Bernardino  Campo  and  Bernardo  Gatti,  and  under  their  instruc- 
tion had  in  turn  become  a  thorough  portrait  and  historical  painter. 
Her  first  portraits  were  that  of  her  father  and  two  of  his  children, 
and  these  brought  her  a  repntation  which  has  been  kept  in  honor- 
able remembrance.  The  marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,  in  the 
Pembroke  collection  at  Wilton,  is  hers,  and  the  portrait  of  Sofon- 
isba herself,  playing  on  a  harpsichord,  is  there  also.  Her  three 
sisters,  Lucia,  Europa  and  Anna  Maria,  were  also  painters. 

If  genius  has  its  exquisite  delights,  it  has  also  its  exquisite  suf- 
ferings. It  was  so  with  the  sensitive  heart  of  Sofonisba.  Her 
marriage  with  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  Don  Fabrizzio  di  Moneada, 
brought  her  all  the  happiness  which  she  could  look  for.  She  ac- 
companied him  to  Sicily,  and,  for  a  short  time,  life  seemed  to 
bloom,  a  second  Eden  to  the  young  and  romantic  Urtist.  It  was 
all  too  bright  to  last.  Her  husband  died,  and  the  unhappy  widow, 
nnable  to  live  where  everything  reminded  her  of  her  lost  happi- 
ness, returned  by  way  of  Genoa  to  Italy. 

Orazio  Lomellino,  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  Donna 
Sofonisba  returned,  was  one  of  the  bravest,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
handsomest,  of  men.  His  life  had  been  one  of  romantic  interest, 
from  the  varied  incidents  which  had  chequered  his  career  upon  the 
sea;  and  his  relation  of  these,  and  the  fascinating  manner  in 
which  he  brought  them,  distinct  and  graphic  as  a  picture,  before 
the  minds  of  his  audience,  roused  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pas- 
sengers, and  made  him  a  hero  at  once.  He,  however,  modestly 
disclaimed  any  such  pretensions,  and  placed  all  his  own  deeds  in 
an  unassuming  light ;  but  no  one  who  knew  Lomellino  could  for- 
bear the  tribute  of  admiration.  Toward  his  lady  passenger,  his 
manner  was  a  beautiful  blending  of  sympathy  and  reverence,  ac- 
companied with  a  protecting  air  that  the  widow  could  not  but  be 
grateful  to  him  for  showing. 

Arriving  in  Italy,  Sofonisba  resumed  the  study  of  art,  and 
strove  to  silence  her  grief  by  an  increased  attention  to  its  pursuit. 
Her  life  in  Sicily  came  back  to  her  only  as  a  beautiful  dream,  the 
incidents  of  which,  bright  and  brief  as  they  were,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  almost  transfer  to  her  canvass.  She  passed  three 
years  in  this  way,  alternately  dreaming  of  the  past,  and  laying  up 
a  reputation  for  the  future.  Her  home  grew  lonelier  every  suc- 
ceeding year.  Her  sisters  were  all  married,  and  her  parents  had 
lain  down  to  the  same  slumber  in  which  her  dearest  friend  was 
sleeping.  Only  herself  and  a  young  brother  remained,  and  it  was 
only  for  her  loneliness  that  he  refrained  from  leaving  Italy  alto- 
gether, to  find  a  new  home  ;  but  he  loved  his  sister  too  well  to 
permit  him  to  do  this. 

They  lived  very  simply.  The  pretty  Italian  cottage  in  which 
she  was  bom  had  been  improved  and  embellished  by  Sofonisba's 
wealth,  until  it  needed  nothing  more  to  make  it  a  paradise.  It 
was  shaded  on  three  sides  with  beautiful  trees,  and  on  the  north 
were  picturesque  views  that  would  enchant  a    painter's    eye. 


Glimpses  through  the  foliage  at  the  south  and  east  showed  vine- 
yards mantling  with  purple  grapes,  and  on  the  southwest,  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  lay  like  a  "  glorious  mirror,  where  the 
Almighty's  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests." 

Within,  all  was  elegance,  but  so  siinjjlitied  that  it  did  not  seem 
to  chisli  with  the  modest  style  of  tlic  building,  or  the  retired  life 
of  its  owners.  The  room  where  Sofonisba  painted,  and  that  which 
she  devoted  to  music,  were  the  two  most  frequently  occupied  by 
iier.  But  to  Julius,  the  library  had  greater  charms.  Here  they 
had  collected  a  vast  amount  of  books,  in  all  languages,  while 
paintings  and  statuary  abounded. 

One  of  those  delightful  days  which  rise  and  set  only  on  Italy, 
or  at  least  arc  lovelier  there  than  elsewhere,  was  just  dawning. 
Julius  had  been  up  and  waiting  long  for  his  sister  to  appear.  The 
servants  brouglit  in  breakfast,  but  still  nothing  was  heard  from 
Sofonisba.  The  brother  was  alarmed  at  this  departure  from  her 
usual  custom.  It  bad  been  her  delight,  for  years,  to  greet  the 
hour  of  dawn.  Ho  hastened  to  the  door  of  her  room,  and  called 
to  her  to  look  forth  upon  the  loveliest  day  of  the  year.  Her  sobs 
reached  his  car,  and  lie  entered  the  room. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  you,  my  brother  ?  I  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light. 
Julius,  I  am  blind!" 

It  was  too  true.  Some  misgivings,  it  seemed,  she  had  felt,  but 
could  not  endure  to  give  them  expression,  lest  tliey  slioulil  wound 
the  brother's  affectionate  heart,  and  besides,  she  liad  never  antici- 
pated anything  so  complete  and  sudden  as  ftis.  Oculists  were 
called  in,  and  the  best  advice  consulted,  but  in  vain.  Never  again 
would  those  eyes  that  had  loved  so  well  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
nature,  and  direct  the  cunning  hand  to  copy  its  bcanties,  never 
again  would  tliey  behold  the  light  of  day.  Beautiful  eyes  were 
they  indeed,  and  all  untuuehcd,  to  outward  appearance,  by  the 
cruel  disease.  No  one  would  have  dreamed  that  they  did  not  sec 
as  well  as  ever.  The  disorder  was  of  that  peculiar  nature  that, 
while  it  destroys  all  hope  of  recovery,  leaves  the  eyes  in  their 
original  beauty  and  brightness. 

Now  then,  indeed,  the  world  in  which  Sofonisba  had  lived  was 
dark  an^  dreary  in  the  future.  Now,  indeed,  did  the  afleclionate 
brother  give  up  all  thoughts  of  leaving  her,  and  resolved  to  devote 
his  life  to  her  happiness.  Long  before  he  had  ceased  to  mourn 
over  her  privation,  she  had  become  most  truly  reconciled.  She 
lived  now  in  the  world  within,  instead  of  the  world  without.  Now 
she  more  fully  valued  her  wealth  of  books,  since  she  could  remem- 
ber and  repeat  what  Julius  read  to  her. 

Her  delicacy  of  touch  as  a  painter  stood  her  now  \n  good  stead. 
Through  its  subtle  power,  she  could  more  easily  than  others  dis- 
tinguish what  she  wanted  to  find,  without  asking  for  it ;  and  in 
her  walks,  when  she  wished  to  be  alone,  her  little  dog  was  a  suf- 
ficient safeguard. 

"  I  am  not  unhappy,"  she  would  say.  "God,  in  closing  my 
eyes,  has  opened  to  me  a  better  vision.  True,  I  cannot  see  the 
trees  as  I  walk  beneath  them,  but  I  hear  them  as  they  bow  to  the 
blind  artist  who  loved  to  paint  them,  and  the  birds  carol  sweet 
songs  in  their  branches,  as  I  pass,  and  the  soft  breeze  kisses  my 
sightless  eyes.  Do  not  weep,  Julius  ;  I  am  very  happy  in  them 
all,  and  in  you  more  than  any." 

Vandyck,  who  often  visited  her,  declared  that  he  learned  more 
of  the  practical  principles  of  art  from  this  blind  painter  than  by 
studying  all  the  Italian  masters.  This  was  rare  praise,  and,  better 
still,  it  was  deserved. 

One  day  she  was  alone.  She  had  driven  Julius  away,  declaring 
that  ho  should  go  and  sit  for  an  hour  or  two  in  "somebody's  sun- 
shine." She  would  not  have  him  wearing  out  his  young  days  for 
her.  She  would  play  and  sing,  she  told  him,  all  the  time  he  was 
gone  ;  and  finding  her  in  a  mood  so  cheerful,  he  obeyed. 

She  passed  slowly  and  cautiously  to  the  music-room,  and  felt 
her  way  to  the  harpsichord,  and  soon  the  music  rose  loud  and 
sweet  from  hand  and  lip.  Her  voice  seemed  richer  and  fuller  than 
ever  before,  as  the  eyes  of  nightingales  have  been  said  to  bo  put 
out  that  they  might  pour  forth  a  more  thrilling  melody.  The 
vaulted  roof  of  the  room  echoed  to  the  strain,  while  the  sightless 
eyes  were  turned  upward  as  if  in  prayer,  with  not  a  cloud  upon 
their  blue  depths.  She  looked  a  Saint  Cecilia — an  embodied 
muse,  or  the  spirit  of  music  itself. 

So  thought  he  who  stood,  speechless  and  entranced,  at  the  door 
of  the  room.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  he  breathed  a  deep 
sigh.  It  caught  the  quick  ear  of  the  songstress,  and  she  started, 
and  the  rich  red  hue  spread  over  a  cheek  that  had  not  lost  any  of 
its  fairness  or  beauty  since  he  saw  it  last.  He  approached  and 
held  out  his  hand.  She  saw  it  not,  but  she  heard  his  footstep, 
and  recognized  it  as  one  she  had  heard  somewhere  before.  Her 
blindness  had  sharpened  every  other  faculty  to  its  utmost. 

"Will  you  not  speak  to  an  old  friend,  ladyV  asked  the 
stranger.  And  her  quick,  glad  response  was  music  to  his  ear. 
"  But  did  you  not  know  my  face  V  he  asked.  "Am  I  so  strangely 
altered  V 

She  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
unshed  tears. 

"  You  did  not  know  then,  Lomellino  ?  You  had  not  heard  of 
my  misfortune  ?" 

"  Never.  What  is  it,  dear  lady  1  I  thought  that  fate  had 
already  done  its  worst  for  you  when  we  met  before." 

"  True.  Your  words  are  a  rebuke,  although  I  know  you  did 
not  intend  it.  I  must  be  brave,  Lomellino,  and  tell  you  that  I 
am  blind — hopelessly,  irretrievably  blind  !" 

He  turned  pale  for  a  moment,  but,  recovering  himself,  he  said : 

"And  if  so,  dearest  lady,  will  you  not  give  mo  a  right  to  walk 
ever  by  your  side,  to  direct  your  steps,  to  love  and  protect  you 
always,  as  he  would  have  done  whose  loss  you  so  bitterly  mourned  ■? 
Say,  will  you  not  permit  me  to  be  to  you  what  he  would  have 
been  V 


"  No,  my  friend,  no.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  Orazio  Lomellino 
has  bound  his  free,  glad  steps,  or  his  spirit,  free  as  the  waves  over 
which  his  vessel  glides,  to  a  blind  wife.  Had  it  been  otlierwise — 
bad  1  not  experienced  this  misfortnne,  my  heart  and  soul  would 
have  answered  yes.  I  knew  all  your  worth  long  since,  and  be- 
lieved you  all  that  was  good  and  noble  God  forbid  that  I  should 
make  the  world  dark  to  yon,  because  it  is  so  to  me." 

"  Bless  you  for  some  of  the  words  yon  have  uttered,  and  O,  for- 
get the  rest!  Beloved  lady,  think  better  of  what  yon  have  uttered. 
O,  1  will  so  watch  you  that  you  shall  hardly  miss  the  sight  of  those 
dear  eyes.  Answer  me ;  mat/  I  thus  guard  her  who,  waking  or 
sicepiiig,  has  not  long  been  absent  firom  my  mind  since  first  we 
met  ?" 

Who  can  donbt  what  that  answer  was  1  In  the  whole  world, 
there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  happier  pair  than  Lomellino  and  his 
blind  wife.  As  he  had  promised,  so  did  he  perform.  No  cloud 
of  distrust  ever  came  between  them;  and  when  the  auburn  locks 
of  Sofonisba  changed  to  silver  gray,  she  seemed  dearer  to  his 
heart  than  when  in  all  the  flush  of  her  youthful  beauty.  He  lived 
to  watch  tho.se  footsteps  until  they  disappeared  over  the  river ;  nor 
were  they  long  separated. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  this  union,  some- 
thing wliieli  rises  far  above  the  level  of  ordinary  love.  To  me,  it 
is  absolutely  ylorious.  Woman,  we  know,  is  born  to  grief  and 
love  ;  but  when  a  man  steps  aside  from  his  triumphal  career,  to 
shed  light  over  a  darkened  life,  it  is  glorious.  It  is  as  when  the 
sons  of  God  came  down  to  love  the  daughters  of  men.  Let  the 
memory  of  Orazio  Lomellino  be  embalmed  with  all  that  is  good 
and  noble,  Vhile  woman  has  a  heart  to  feel  or  a  tear  to  give. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Kctorial.] 

LETTER  PROM  LAURIE  TODD. 

Mr.  Printer, — In  a  late  number  of  the  Pictorial,  is  an  article 
beaded,  "Adcantoges  of  Temperance."  It  says  that  Grant  Thor- 
bum  never  eats  enoiujh.  On  reading  this  remark,  my  kind  wife 
got  in  a  mutton-chop  stew.  "  My  dear,"  says  she,  "  folks  will  say 
I  don't  give  you  enough  to  eat."  "  My  dear,"  says  I,  "  eating 
enoufjh  is  only  giving  work  to  the  doetor,  the  apothecary,  the 
coffin-maker  and  the  grave-digger."  I  have  not  eat  enough,  at 
any  one  siltinij,  during  the  last  forty  years  ;  henco  the  food  I  loved 
best  when  in  my  thirtieth  year,  now  is  as  sweet  to  my  taste  as  then, 
the  powers  of  digestion  having  been  kept  in  order  by  moderation 
in  all  things. 

I  love  and  eat  all  kinds  of  frtut  and  vegetables,  but  they  must 
pass  through  the /zre  before  they  enter  my  mouth.  I  once  looked 
through  a  microscope,  into  a  glass  of  water;  a  shoal  of  live  eels 
was  swimming  in  its  midst.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  if  we  must  swal- 
low fish,  we  better  boil  them  first.  This  incident  occurred  in 
1828;  from  that  day  to  the  present,  I  have  drank  one  quart  of 
coffee,  without  milk,  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  fact  confirms 
the  doctrine  so  widely  promulgated  by  Doctors  Grahambread, 
Dunderhead  and  Hornblowcr,  that  the  drinking  of  coffee  is  a 
s-l  ow  poison.     In  my  case,  it  is  very  slow  indeed. 

Grant  Thorburn,  Seriior, 

Aged  85  years  and  6  months. 
New  Haven,  August  10,  1858. 


THE  BliINDWORM. 

Near  Dover,  there  is  a  small  wood,  where  vipers  are  reported  to 
dwell  ;  and  as  I  was  walking  in  the  wood,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  snake-like  body  close  by  my  foot.  I  struck,  or  rather  stabbed  it 
with  a  little  stick,  for  it  had  a  very  viperine  look  about  it,  and 
with  success  rather  remarkable,  for  the  very  slight  blow  that  the 
creature  could  have  received  from  so  insignificant  a  weapon,  used 
in  such  a  manner.  The  viper  was  clearly  cut  into  two  parts,  but 
how  or  where  could  not  be  seen,  owing  to  the  thick  leaves  and 
grass  that  rose  nearly  knee-high.  On  pushing  among  the  leaves, 
I  found  with  regret  that  the  creature  was  only  a  blindworm.  A 
curious  jicrformance  was  being  exhibited  by  the  severed  tail,  a 
portion  of  the  animal  about  five  inches  long ;  this  was  springing 
and  jumping  about  with  great  liveliness  and  agility,  entirely  on  its 
own  account,  for  by  this  time  the  blindworm  itself  had  made  its 
escape,  and  all  search  was  unavailing.  Some  ten  minntes  or  so 
wore  consumed  in  looking  for  the  reptile  itself,  and  by  that  time 
the  activity  of  the  tail  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  coiled  into  a  curve  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  circle.  I 
gave  it  a  push  with  the  stick,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  severed 
member  jumping  fairly  into  the  air,  and  recommencing  its  dance 
with  as  much  vigor  as  before.  This  performance  lasted  some 
minutes,  and  was  again  exhibited  when  the  tail  was  roused  by 
another  touch  from  the  stick.  Nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed  before 
the  touch  of  the  stick  failed  to  make  the  tail  jump,  and  even  then 
it  produced  sharp  convulsive  movements.  The  object  of  this 
strange  compound  of  insensibility  and  irritability  may  perhaps  be, 
that  when  an  assailant's  attention  is  occupied  by  looking  at  the 
tail,  the  creature  itself  may  quietly  make  its  escape. — Commim 
Objects  of  the  Country. 

AFFLICTIONS. 

God  schooleth  and  nnrturcth  his  people,  that  through  many 
tribulations  they  may  enter  into  their  rest.  Frankincen,se,  when 
it  is  put  into  the  fire,  givcth  the  greater  perfume ;  spice,  if  it  be 
pounded,  smellctli  the  sweeter ;  the  earth,  when  it  is  torn  up  with 
the  plow,  bccometh  more  fruitful  ;  the  seed  in  the  ground,  after 
frost,  and  snow,  and  winter  storms,  springeth  the  ranker ;  the 
nigher  the  vino  is  pruned  in  the  stock,  the  greater  grape  it  yield- 
eth  ;  the  grape,  when  it  is  most  pressed  and  beaten,  makcth  the 
sweeter  wine  ;  fine  gold  is  the  better  when  it  is  cast  in  the  fire ; 
rough  stones,  with  hewing,  are  squared  and  made  fit  for  building ; 
cloth  is  rent  and  cut  that  it  may  be  made  a  garment ;  linen  is 
washed  and  wrung,  and  beaten,  and  is  the  fairer.  "These  are 
familiar  examples  to  show  the  benefit  and  commodity  which  the 
children  of  God  receive  by  persecution.  Bv  it  God  washeth  and 
scoureth  his  congregation.  "We  rejoice,'  saith  St.  Paul,  "in 
tribulations ;  knowing  that  tribulation  bringeth  forth  patience, 
and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope  ;  and  hope  maketh 
not  ashamed."  The  power  of  God  is  made  perfect  in  weakness  ; 
all  things  turn  unto  good  to  them  that  fear  the  Lord. — Bishop 
Jewell. 
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THE  TYROLGSE  CARRIER. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing  from  the  life, 
representing  one  of  those  hardy  carriers  of  tlic  Tyrol,  whose  broad 
shoulders,  in  a  country  of  crags  and  mountains,  have  to  supply 
the  place  of  horse  and  cart  in  transporting  heavy  loads  from  place 
to  place.  Our  sturdy  friend  in  the  picture  has  halted  for  a  mo- 
ment, resting  his  ponderous  load  on  his  ironsliod  staff  while  he 
fills  and  lights  his  German  pipe,  that  invariable  solace  of  the 
mountaineer.  The  Tyrolese  carrier,  as  our  engraving  shows,  is 
not  only  picturesquely  but  comfortably  clad,  and  though  his  caU- 
ing  is  a  laborious  one,  yet  "the  back  is  fitted  to  the  burthen." 
Bat  to  bend  one's  loins  and  break  one's  back  carrying  other  men's 
goods  for  the  scantiest  pay,  is  about  as  miserable  a  profession  as 
can  well  be  conceived,  and  therefore  envy  we  not  the  lot  of  a  por- 
ter—a carrier  who  carries,  as  distinguished  from  the  earner  who 
makes  his  hori^es  carry.  But  what,  then,  must  he  the  position  of 
a  carrier  in  the  Tyrol,  in  a  country  whore  to  walk— that  is- to  say, 
to  carry  your  own  bones  and  your  own  flesh  along  with  you— is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter, 
and  when  the  slightest  false 
step  may  precipitate  pack, 
carrier  and  all,  into  an  abyss 
which,  he  will  find  to  his  cost, 
is  not  bottomless.  But  does 
the  mountain  goat  stumble* 
does  the  Pyrcnean  mule  hesi- 
tate even  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice'?  No  ;  and  by  long 
habit  and  stern  familiarity 
witli  danger  (familiarity,  you 
know,  breeds  contempt),  the 
men  of  the  Tyrol  become  as 
agile,  as  sure-footed,  as  the 
goats  themselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  self  possession,  in 
which  they  arc  naturally  the 
animals'  superiors.  To  w.in- 
der  about  the  Tyrol  for  plea- 
sure is  of  cour.se  exceedingly 
pleasant ;  but  the  Tyrolese 
carrier  can  scarcely  have  an 
eye  for  the  fields  waving  with 
com,  and  the  rich  pastures 
decked  with  wild  flowers  of 
every  description,  nor  the 
mountains  with  their  varied 
shapes,  nor  the  ravines,  nor 
the  deep  and  dark  precipices, 
nor  the  complexion  of  the 
ever  changeful  atmosphere. 
Provided  he  can  fill  his  pipe, 
that  is  all  he  thinks  about,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  that  is  all  he 
thinks  he  thinks  about ;  for, 
take  him  from  his  mountains, 
and  ho  will  pine  for  them, 
and  sicken  with  nostalgia, 
that  terrible  and  incurable 
disease,  which  used  to  commit 
such  havoc  among  the  Breton 
and  Swiss  troops  of  Napo- 
leon's army,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  break  up  the 
system  of  recruiting  entire 
regiments  from  particular 
provinces,  and  to  draft  the 
Swiss  and  the  Bretons  into 
corps  where  they  were  sure 
not  to  meet  many  of  their 
compatriots  and  cojirovin- 
cials  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  remind  them  at  every 
inst.ant  of  their  lost  homes. 


VIEW  OF  ISIiAIHARAD,  CTASHMERE. 

Following  the  picture  of  the  house  in  Cairo,  on  page  169,  we 
have  placed  a  very  effective  representation  of  Islamabad,  the 
second  town  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the 
pleasure-gydens  of  Shah  Jchan — of  wliich  nothing  now  remains 
hut  the  spring  gushing  from  the  hillside  and  the  magnificent  plane- 
trees  on  its  banks.  It  is  hut  a  miserable  village,  of  which  the  houses 
in  the  sketch  are  a  sample.  They  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Swiss  chalets  in  their  form,  but  differ  slightly  in  construction, 
for,  mud  being  as  plentiful  as  wood  in  the  valley,  bricks  and  logs 
are  used  in  about  equal  proportions.  Their  broad  eaves  are  cov- 
ered in  the  spring  with  a  brilliiint  display  of  white,  blue  and  yellow 
iris,  and  present  a  verdant  appearance  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer.  Here  the  various  sources  of  the  .Ihelum  combine  to 
form  a  navigable  stream  on  which  floats  almost  the  whole  traffic 
of  a  country  which  does  not  boast  a  single  wheel  carriage.  Four 
of  these  sources,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  only  from  Islam- 
abad, and  one  on  t!io  spot,  burst  from  the  ground  in  a  solid  spark- 


<>PEN  COURT  AND  HOUSE, 

AT  CAIRO. 

We  have  added  to  our  popu- 
lar series  of  illustrations  ot 
Eastern  life  and  scenery  the 
fine  engraving  on  page  169, 
which  shows  the  interior  of  a 
courtyard  and  part  of  a  house 
at  Cairo,  belonging  to  a  fami- 
ly of  wealth.  It  is  noticeable 
for  the  noble  scale  on  which 
it  is  built,  the  exceedingly  rich 
ornamentation  of  its  walls, 
and  the  fanciful  style  of  veran- 
dahs, galleries  and  arcades, 
recalling  Irring's  fascinating 
descriptions  of  the  palace- 
homes  of  the  Alhambra.  In 
the  private  houses  of  Cairo, 
the  foundation  walls,  to  the 
height  of  the  first  floor,  are 
cased  with  a  soft  yellowish 
stone  ;  the  alternate  courses 
of  the  front  being  sometimes 
colored  red  and  white,  par- 
ticularly in  large  houses.  'I'be 
superstructure,  the  front  of 
which  generally  j^fojects  about 
two  feet,  and  is  supported  by 
corbels  or  piers,  is  of  brick, 
and  often  plastered.  The 
bricks  so  employed  are 
burned,  and  are  of  a  dull  red 
color  ;  the  mortar  is  a  mixture 

of  mud,  lime  and  ashes.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  is  covered  with 
plaster.  The  entrance-door  is  often  ornamented  and  fancifully 
colored  with  red,  white  and  blue  paint,  and  inscribed  with  some 
Mohammedan  verse,  or  moral  maxim,  in  the  Arabic  character. 
The  poorer  classes  of  houses,  however,  have  unpainted  doors, 
much  less  elegant  in  their  appearance.  An  iron  knocker,  a 
wooden  lock,  and  a  stone  doorstep,  ggnerally  constitute  part  of 
the  arrangements.  The  windows  of  these  houses  are  very  difter- 
ently  placed  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  win- 
dows of  the  ground-floor  are  a  kind  of  small  wooden  grating, 
placed  far  above  the  heads  of  persons  walking  through  the  street ; 
those  of  the  upper  apartments  project  a  good  deal,  and  are  formed 
of  wooden  lattice-work,  so  close  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  per- 
sons on  the  outside  to  see  what  is  going  on  within ;  they  are  gene- 
rally unpainted,  but  are  sometimes  enlivened  by  variety  of  color. 
The  streets  of  Cairo  are  so  narrow  and  so  tortuous,  that  one  in 
passing  through  them  can  frequently  touch  both  walls  with  his 
two  elbows. 


THE    TYKuLliSK    CAKKIEK. 


ling  mass,  and  arc  much  reverenced  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  valley, 
who  constantly  perforin  pilgrimages  to  them ;  they  were  also 
economized  by  the  Mogul  emperors,  to  decorate  and  fertilize  their 
gardens,  now  entirely  destroyed.  The  melting  snows  of  the  hills 
which  confine  the  valley  on  its  northern  and  eastern  border  con- 
tribute the  rest.  The  town  has  no  trade  or  manufacture  beyond 
one  or  two  shawl-weaving  establishments,  and  is  fast  crumbling 
to  decay.  The  valley  of  Cashmere  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  shawls.  The  wool  used  in  their  manufacture  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  obtained  from  the  tame,  and  the  other  from  the  wild  goat, 
wild  sheep,  and  other  wild  animals.  The  fine  down  growing  next 
to  the  skin  alone  is  taken,  ftie  long  hairs  being  all  picked  out  by 
the  hand.  Three  weavers  are  employed  on  an  embroidered  shawl, 
of  an  ordinary  pattern,  for  three  months ;  but  a  very  rich  pair  will 
occupy  a  shop  for  eighteen  months.  The  demand  for  the  shawls 
of  Cashmere  has,  from  various  causes,  greatly  fallen  off  of  late 
years,  and  is  still  on  the  wane.  The  people  of  the  valley  of 
Cashmere  are  for  the  most  part  Mohammedans. 


THE  ROGUES'  GAIiLERT. 

The  Rogues'  Gallery  is  growing  up  into  an  important  institution. 
The  collection  of  portraits  known  by  that  name,  and  exhibited  at 
the  Detectives'  Rooms  in  the  general  police  headquarters,  comer 
of  Broome  and  Elm  Streets,  now  numbers  nearly  240.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  idea  are  daily  illustrated,  in  enabling  persons  to 
identify  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  other  villains  by  whom  they 
have  suffered.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  a  man  whose  house  was 
broken  into  by  a  fellow  whose  face  he  had  seen,  but  who  had 
escaped  arrest,  looked  over  the  gallery  and  instantly  spotted  the 
perpetrator ;  and  another  person  who  had  his  pocket  picked,  re- 
cognized the  "  Knuck  "  among  the  portraits,  and  oflicers  were  at 
once  put  on  the  track  of  the  guilty  party.  By  a  frequent  examin- 
ation of  these  photographs,  the  detectives  become  so  familiar  with 
them  that  they  easily  identify  the  originals  on  the  street ;  and  the 
regular  members  of  the  department,  as  far  as  they  choose,  derive 
a  similar  benefit  from  the  exhibition.  Sometimes  criminal  refugees 
from  other  cities  are  picked  up  in  this  way.     For  example,  not 

long  ago,  a  fellow  was  arrest- 
ed here  on  suspicion  of  being 
a  pickpocket,  and  his  face 
was  duly  added  to  thogaller)-. 
A  Boston  policeman  happen- 
ing to  be  in  town  shortly 
afterwards,  recognized  this 
man  as  a  burglar  who  had 
escaped  from  this  city,  and  by 
that  means  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing his  arrest,  and  he  was 
taken  back  to  Massachu.setts, 
and  put  in  the  penitentiary 
for  ten  years.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  portraits  is  favor- 
able to  the  claims  of  physiog- 
nomical science.  Imagination 
doubtless  exaggerates  the  evil 
as|)CCtof  a  known  cnlprit,  but 
t:iere  is  no  mistaking  the 
hideous  lineaments  of  vice 
and  crime  which  lower  upon 
the  s])cctator  from  the  Rogues' 
Gallery.  Low  cunning,  fero- 
city, unbridled  intemperance 
and  lust,  and  especially  that 
malignant  misanthropic  look 
which  we  expect  to  find  in 
the  branded  outlaws  of  society, 
are  stamped  on  most  of  the 
faces,  although  some  exhibit 
a  well  counterfeited  innocence 
and  amiability  which  makes 
them  all  the  more  dangerous 
to  the  public.  These  are  gene- 
rally confidence  men  and 
other  plausible  rascals,  who 
live  by  their  wits.  The  great- 
er portion  are  young  men — 
say  under  twenty-five  years  ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
majority  of  our  most  hardened 
villains  are  not  over  that  age. 
Most  men  do  not  object  to 
the  exhibition  of  their  por- 
traits in  public  places  ;  but 
rogues  are  decidedly  averse 
to  lending  their  facial  orna- 
ments to  the  gallery,  and 
most  of  them  require  a  little 
gentle  compulsion  before  they 
will  consentto  sit  for  pictures. 
There  is  a  variety  of  ingenious 
ways  for  bringing  them  to 
terms.  One  is,  to  fasten  pla- 
cards on  their  backs  and 
parade  them  on  Broadway 
till  they  give  up,  out  of  pure 
shame — a  feeling  which  is 
probably  not  altogether  ex- 
tinct in  the  breast  of  the  worst 
of  men.  One  obstinate  fel- 
low was  escorted  up  and  down 
Broadway,  some  time  ago, 
with  a  large  label  "  pick- 
pocket "  upon  him.  He  held 
out  well  for  a  while,  and  en- 
dured the  comments  and  jeers 
of  the  public  with  a  high 
stoicism,  but  finally  burst  into 
tears  and  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  have  his  portrait  taken. 
Another  and  more  common 
process  is  to  pass  the  contu- 
macious chap  from  one  sta- 
tion-house to  another,  show- 
ing him  up  to  the  men  at 
roll-call,  until  he  has  made 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  pre- 
cincts, unless  he  gives  in  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  disgrace- 
ful progress,  which  he  gene- 
rally does.  The  rascals, 
when  placed  before  the  came- 
ra, sometimes  screw  up  their 
faces  into  forms  of  heightened 
ugliness,  so  as  to  prevent  sub- 
sequent identification;  but 
they  are  promptly  informed 
that  such  grimaces  will  not 
be  allowed,  and  that  they  will  be  detained  till  they  assume  a  natu- 
ral countenance.  It  is  a  great  point  with  the  rascals,  even  the 
most  hardened  of  them,  to  get  their  portraits  out  of  the  gallery, 
and  to  this  end  they  make  all  sorts  of  propositions  to  Sergeant 
Lefferts,  but  he  has  only  one  condition  of  acquiescence,  with  which 
they  are  generally  veryslow  to  comply,  and  that  is,  to  abandon 
their  evil  courses;  and  when  he  is'  satisfied  that  they  have 
thoroughly  reformed,  he  will  grant  their  request.  Sometimes, 
when  the  culprit  is  evidently  a  beginner  in  crime,  the  sergeant 
very  kindly  consents  to  keep  his  picture  in  a  private  drawer,  away 
from  the  public  view,  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  be 
added  to  the  collection  if  he  offends  again.  Thus  the  Rogueg' 
Gallery  is  not  only  a  potent  agency  in  the  detection  of  crime,  but, 
what  is  of  greater"  impoHance,  in  its  prevention.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  often  science  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  truth 
and  justice  in  the  exposure  of  villany,  and  thus  nature  help  in  the 
work  of  preserving  the  integrity  and  purity  of  human  spcjety. — 
Journal  of  Commerce. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
LITTLE    CHlIiDREN. 

BY  EMUA    CARLISLE. 

I'm  ptcaaing  for  the  little  child,  the  gentle,  trusting  flower; 
The  angels  of  oar  happy  homes,  God's  best  and  purest  dower: 
Sweet  song-birds,  ever  trilling  out  tbiir  mufie  pure  and  wild — 
Deal  gently,  0,  deal  gently  with  the  artless  little  child. 
Be  careful,  lest  that  tiny  heart  thou  dost  not  understand: 
Be  careful,  touch  the  slender  chords  with  firm  and  skilful  hand — 
Lest  thou  shouldst  idly  strain  the  lute,  and  unto  thee  be  giTen 
Discordant  notes,  where  once  breathed  out  sweet  thoughts  from  childhood's 
heaven. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  he  alone  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
Intended  not  that  man  should  cast  o'er  them  a  darkened  spell ; 
He  sends  the  dove  of  iunocence  to  dwell  wi^,hin  their  breast, 
He  gives  them  peace,  he  gives  them  joy,  to  make  their  lifetimes  blest. 
0,  do  not  cloud  their  spirits  up  with  future  storms  and  fears  : 
Too  soon  we  lay  our  childhood  down  for  weight  of  coming  years! 
Too  soon,  too  soon  do  ruthless  hands  break  off  the  silver  spell : 
To  childhood's  ])Iays  aad  mimic  sports  we  bid  a  long  farewell — 
i'arewell  until  the  earthly  links  from  off  our  hearts  are  riven, 
Then  we  shall  be  as  innocent  as  children  are  iu  heaven. 

I'm  pleading  for  the  little  ones— that  fairy  girl  of  thine, 
Whose  azure  eyes  beam  out  a  world  of  lovelight  most  divine ; 
Say.  couldst  thou  bear  in  after  years  to  see  her  cold  with  fear? — 
The  warmness  of  her  3outh  crushed  out  by  thee  from  year  to  year? 
0,  no,  thou  couldst  noti     Then  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  thy  youth ; 
Be  not  unreasonable  with  her,  and  she  will  be  in  truth 
A  d.aystar  and  a  light  to  thee— for  she  can  learn  to  know  , 

The  ills  of  life,  and  bear  them  all,  just  as  they  come  and  go. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  have  played  a  happy  little  child  : 
Since  I  have  wept  when  others  wept,  and  smiled  when  others  smiled ; 
Yet  nurtured  up  with  loving  hearts,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
Too  much  — too  much  by  far  I've  heard  of  doubt,  and  pain,  and  sin. 
It  is  a  weary,  weary  thing  not  to  be  understood. 
And,  with  the  knowledge  of  that  thought,  grow  up  to  womanhood. 
,  I'm  thinking  of  my  childhoo.d's  hours,  how  very  bright  were  they. 
When  my  spirit  talked  to  birds  and  flowers  through  all  the  summer  day : 
When  angel-wings  fanned  from  my  heart  each  childish  care  and  pain, 
How  very  often  I  have  wished  I  was  a  child  again. 

O  Father,  I've  an  earnest  prayer  to  offer  unto  thee : 
As  years  roll  on,  let  me,  undimmed.  keep  childhood's  memory! 
O.  may  I  ne'er  with  scornful  words  shiver  bright  dreams  untold: 
0,  watch  and  guide  my  spirit  now— keep  it  from  growing  old ! 


<   »■«»   » 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FATED  EIGHT  HUNDRED : 

—  OR, — 

THE     SOLDIER'S     CRIME. 

BY   MRS.    U.    A.    DENISOK. 

"  Take  cai-e,  LeFarge !  Lieutenant  Jean  Vincellotte  lias  a  ter- 
rible temper." 

"  I  am  neither  afraid  of  liis  temper  nor  of  liim,"  replied  the 
tall  first  lieutenant.  "  He  behaved  disorderly  last  night,  and  as  it 
is  not  the  first  time,  I  shall  report  him  for  discipline." 

The  man  who  spoke  wore  a  noble,  commanding  presence.  He 
was  much  respected,  loved  and  feared,  but  universally  bore  the 
name  of  an  upright  and  order-loving  officer.  He  was  very  hand- 
some ;  his  eyes  and  hair  were  coal  ijlack,  his  features  elegant,  and 
his  ^r  distinguished.  Lieutenant  Jean  Vincellotte  was  the  sec- 
ond in  command,  an  equally  handsome  man,  but  of  less  dignity. 
Ilis  figure  was  more  slender,  his  manners  more  graceful,  his  eye 
perhaps  sparkled  a  trifle  more  ;  but  that  proved  the  instability  of 
his  temperament.  From  some  cause  or  other  LeFarge  had  taken 
a  deadly  dislike  to  Vincellotte.  It  may  have  been  because  he 
was,  before  his  own  marriage,  the  favored  lover  of  Emeline  Cas- 
tlcmain,  the  belle  of  Quebec,  whom  he  had  borno  away  in  tri- 
umph. He  was  said  to  have  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world  for  a  wife,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  worshipped  her  with  all 
a  soldier's  ardor  and  a  lover's  devotion. 

The  army  was  returning  from  a  skirmish  with  Indians,  and 
they  were  now  on  their  way  to  Quebec.  The  past  week  they  had 
been  stopping  at  a  considerable  town  on  the  frontier,  whither  the 
lovely  wife  of  Lieutenant  LeFarge  had  come  to  meet  her  husband, 
and  the  night  before  the  conversation  mcniioned  above,  Vincel- 
lotte had  drank  too  deeply  of  the  wine,  and  had  unconsciously 
insulted  his  superior  officer.  LeFarge  was  inexorable,  and  Vin- 
cellotte was  disciplined.  The  latter  was  changed  for  a  time  into 
a  fury.  Walking  his  narrow  quarters  with  blazing  eyes  and  the 
expression  of  a  iiend,  he  .shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  empty  air, 
and  hurled  fortli  vow  upon  vow  of  revenge. 

"  I  will  turn  his  black  soul  out  of  his  body,"  ho  cried,  with  a 
fearful  execration.  "  lie  shall  sickc;i  and  die  in  the  presence  of 
his  beautiful  wife,  and  then,  by  the  eternal  gods  !  she  shall  marry 
his  murderer.  The  poltroon,  to  brand  me  thus  !  It  was  only  to 
gratify  his  infernal  revenge  because  I  happened  onee  to  love  the 
woman  ho  married  ;  it  is  in  her  eyes  he  wishes  to  disgrace  me ! 
Well,  let  him  wait  awhile ;  let  him  feast  his  eyes  upon  her  beauti- 
ful face — it  will  not  bo  long.  I'll  compass  my  purpose  if  I  de- 
stroy the  whole  army  !" 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  talk  concerning  the  discipline  of 
Vincellotte.  lCverybo<ly  who  knew  him  had  occasion  to  dcnoiinco 
his  French  blood.  The  soldiers  hated  liiui,  while  they  loved  Le- 
Farge ;  even  the  women  admitted  that  his  manly  beauty  was 
spoiled  by  the  quickness  of  his  temper,  and  he  h:ul  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  more  than  one  fortunate  match  on  that  account. 


In  their  room  in  the  hotel  sat  LeFarge  and  his  wife.  Words 
cannot  express  the  dazzling  loveliness  of  the  fair  woman.  Slie 
wore  a  dress  of  tissue  delicately  embroidered  with  silver  thread  ; 


her  sleeves  were  looped  over  arms  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  around 
her  magnificent  throat  hung  a  costly  necklace.  This  was  the  cos- 
tume that  rendered  her  most  lovely  in  her  husband's  eyes.  Her 
hair  fell  in  ringlets  unconfined,  and  her  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long 
lashes,  were  now  dancing  with  mirth,  now  drooping  in  saTlness. 

"I  hear  Vincellotte  has  been  disciplined,"  said  Emeline.  "It 
appears  to  be  a  pity ;  for  a  man  so  sensitive  and  of  such  a  high 
spirit  can  hardly  get  over  so  evident  a  disgrace." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  apologize  for  him,  my  dear,"  said  LeFarge, 
shortly. 

"  0,  but  you  know  I  always  feel  ever  so  little  a  bit  of  interest  in 
my  old  beaux,  Paul !  But  dear  me,  don't  look  so  terribly  cross. 
I  was  only  in  fun." 

"  To  be  sure,  I  supposed  you  were,"  said  the  lieutenant,  clear- 
ing his  brow  and  laughing  a  little.  "  Vincellotte  deserved  his 
punishment,  my  dear.  He  is  a  disorderly  man  ;  I  have  kept  his 
tricks  to  myself  for  too  long  a  time  ;  he  has  now  at  least  what  ho 
has  been  deserving  these  five  years  past." 

"  I  only  hope  you  never  will  regret  it,"  said  Emeline,  looking 
down. 

"  AVhat  do  you  moan  V  asked  LeFarge. 

"  That  he  is  revengeful,  and  may  single  you  out  as  the  victim 
of  his  revenge.     Remember  my  dream  !" 

"Pshaw  !"  said  the  lieutcnaut;  but  for  a  moment  his  heart  mis- 
gave him." 

The  dream  his  wife  referred  to  was  very  symbolical.  She 
thought  that  while  sitting  with  her  husband  in  camp,  an  enormous 
wolf  entered,  and  springing  on  the  back  of  her  husband  tore  his. 
head  from  his  body.  The  wolf  had  the  face  of  a  man — the  hu- 
man and  singularly  beautiful  features  of  Vincellotte ;  and  since 
then  she  had  never  looked  at  him  without  recurring  to  her  dream. 

However,  time  wore  away,  and  Vincellotte  was  out  again  on 
parole.  Every  one  noticed  that  confinement  had  gone  hard  with 
him.  His  hair  and  beard  had  not  been  cut ;  the  former  hung  in 
glossy  curls  even  to  his  shoulders,  the  latter,  which  before  he  had 
always  shaved,  had  grown  in  a  luxuriant  crop  on  chin  and  cheek. 
His  eyes  glared  more  brightly  than  ever,  and  his  face  was  a 
bleached,  uhearthly  white.  Revenge  seemed  written  on  his  fore- 
head— revenge  curled  on  his  pale  lips.  He  only  answered,  what- 
ever was  said  to  him,  in  monosyllabfes  ;  he  never  spoke  to  Le- 
Farge, nor,  only  when  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it,  ventured  in 
his  presence. 

One  day  Vincellotte  appeared  on  parade  with  his  hair  and  teard 
trimmed  and  a  glow  on  his  cheeks.  He  had  decided  upon  his 
plan  of  revenge,  and  could  no  longer  afl'ord  to  be  sad.  His 
brother  officers  wondered  what  change  had  come  over  him.  They 
congratulated  themselves,  for  it  was  plcasanter  to  see  him  in  this 
frame  than  the  other.  "  Vincellotte  appears  to  have  forgotten," 
they  said  to  eacli  other.  "  He  seems  in  excellent  spirits."  Vin- 
cellotte had  not  forgotten. 

The  commandant  gave  a  brilliant  supper.  Vincellotte  was 
there  in  his  best  humor  ;  only  when  he  looked  towards  LeFarge, 
if  one  had  but  noticed  closely,  might  be  seen  a  quick  revival  of 
the  old  glare,  an  involuntary  bringing  together  of  the  white  teeth 
under  the  moustache,  a  pressure  of  the  lips  that  grew  suddenly 
white.  Wealth  and  beauty  were  also  there — beauty  in  the  person 
of  Madame  LeFarge,  who,  though  pale,  looked  royally  lovely. 
From  some  cause  not  apparent  she  watched  her  husband  closely, 
and  she  never  looked  towards  Vincellotte.  The  fete  passed  off. 
There  was  music  and  dancing.  ViiTcellotte's  eyes  glittered  as  he 
saw  his  enemy.  He  watched  him  with  intense  satisfaction,  and 
at  midnight  went  home,  not  having  danced.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  nobody  seemed  to  observe  that  his  conduct  that  night  was 
not  what  it  generally  was  on  festive  occasions.  But  when  he  was 
in  his  room,  sitting  coolly  down,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  lips  clenched, 
one  might  then  have  noticed  the  evidence  of  diabolical  pleasure. 
Quietly  he  took  a  cigar  from  the  case  beside  him  and  smoked, 
sucking  the  weed  with  evident  relish.  After  smoking  he  drank 
wine,  glassful  after  glassful,  and  then,  wrought  up  to  a  desperate 
courage,  he  did  the  deed. 

Taking  from  his  escritoire  a  small  package  he  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  folding  his  arms  surveyed  it  with  fiendish  delight.  It 
was  labelled  in  large  letters,  "  Poison."  Then  stealing  from  the 
room  and  quietly  finding  his  way  out,  he  went  to  the  well  that 
served  the  mess  and  the  barracks,  and  deliberately  emptied  the 
contents  witliin,  stealing  back  with  the  stealthy  steps  of  a  crimi- 
nal ;  and  after  that  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  slept 
soundly  till  morning. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Brewster  ?"  asked  Lieutenant 
Lefarge  of  a  private  who  was  staggering  along  by  a  railing — 
"drunk?" 

"No,  sir;  I'm  sick,  your  honor,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  feebly 
touching  his  fatigue  cap. 

"  Sick,  are  you  ?     Why,  what's  the  matter  V 

"  Don't  know,  sir;  there's  a  powerful  lot  complaining  in  the 
same  way.     Not  more  than  twenty  men  in  our  barracks  well." 

"  How  long  have  they  been  sick  ;' 

"  Since  this  noon,  your  honor.  O,  Lord  !"  And  a  groan  suc- 
ceeded as  the  poor  fellow  turned  almost  double. 

"Well,  doctor!"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  LeFarge,  as  the  bar- 
racks i>hysician  came  hastily  out,  "what  seems  to  be  the  matter?" 

"  Very  inexplicable,  lieutenant;  twelve  men  dead  within  the 
last  fifteen  minutes." 

The  lieutenant  turned  pale.  '   , 

"  O,  God  !"  groaned  the  poor  private,  and  losing  strength  ho 
foil  to  the  ground,  and  rolled  in  agony. 

"  This  is  horrible  1"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  LeFarge.  "  That 
man  looks  like  the  cholera." 

"  The  symptoms  are  very  much  the  same,"  said  the  physician. 


"  It  is  strange ;  there  seems  to  be  no  provocation  to  that  disease 
either  in  food  or  atmosphere.     Very  mysterious." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  was  going  along,  leaving  the  lieutenant 
standing  in  a  bewildered  attitude,  when  suddenly  awoman  sprang 
down  the  barrack  stairs,  her  eyes  inflamed,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
her  attire  in  disorder,  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

"  O,  doctor !"  she  cried,  catching  at  his  hands,  "  0,  for  the  love 
of  heaven  save  Will  Shawn,  ray  husband.  Doctor,  he  doesn't 
know  me  !"  she  screamed,  in  frantic,  ear-piercing  tones.  "The 
cold  sweat  is  on  his  forehead — O,  save  him,  doctor,  save  him  ! 
You  may  well  know  how  I  love  him  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
the  missing  granddaughter  of  Earl  Bouve.  I  followed  him — O, 
don't  tell  me  I  have  followed  him  to  his  death !"  — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have,  my  poor  girl ;  I  will  go  with  you, 
though." 

The  next  day  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  had  fallen,  mowed 
down  by  merciless  death.  Consternation  and  awe  fell  upon  the 
inhabitants  at  this  great  calamity  ;  many  of  them  began  to  move 
away.  Some  of  the  officers,  whose  quarters  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  terrible  well,  were  taken  with  the  poison  symptoms  and 
instantly  died.  Lieutenant  LeFarge  stopped  in  another  quarter 
of  the  city,  but  frequently,  when  near  the  barracks  of  this  regi- 
ment, he  would  drink  of  the  fine  well-water.  For  this  oppor- 
tunity the  blood-thirsty  soul  of  Vincellotte  thirsted.  Calmly  ho 
looked  upon  the  awful  work  of  devastation  that  was  going  on 
around  him,  and  even  simulated  the  disease  in  all  respects,  faith- 
fully, save  one,  he  recovered. 

The  second  day  two  hundred  were  dead.  Cofilns  were 
now  seen  being  brought  along  from  all  directions.  The  wives 
and  families  of  those  officers  who  lived  near  the  well  were  all 
stricken  down.  They  were  but  few,  but  not  one  survived.  Somo 
of  the  Roman  priests  ignorantly  proclaimed  that  it  was  a  judg- 
ment on  the  regiment  for  some  sin  their  superiors  had  committed, 
and  they  came  round  with  their  rosaries  and  sacraments.  The 
barracks  was  a  scene  of  suffering  and  confusion  unparalleled. 
Hour  by  hour  some  scores  died ;  shrieks  and  lamentations, 
prayers  and  groans  were  going  up  from  morning  till  night ;  the 
very  atmosphere  seemed  filled  with  pollution  ;  it  grew  like  an 
accursed  place.  Even  Vincellotte  became  desperate  as  he  daily 
saw  LeFarge  untouched  as  yet  by  the  venom  of  his  cruel  nature ; 
and  pale  and  feigning  extreme  weakness,  he  moved  from  the 
place. 

Meanwhile,  the  attention  of  the  doctors  was  drawn  towards  the 
well.  One  of  them  on  tasting  the  water  became  violently  ill  and 
was  with  much  difficulty  saved.  It  was  immediately  analyzed, 
and  the  well  sealed  up.  Report  was  sent  to  the  commandant  that 
they  had  found  the  water  highly  poisonous.  Lieutenant  LeFarge 
was  in  the  room.  Lieutenant  Vincellotte  not  far  off.  Both  gen- 
tlemen were  pale  and  care-worn;  but  when  the  announcement 
was  made  LeFarge  started  as  though  he  was  shocked,  while  Vin- 
cellotte carelessly  exclaimed' : 

"It  like  to  have  made  an  end  of  me.  Confound  all  wells;  I 
never  want  to  go  near  one  again." 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  LeFarge,  his  face  grown  livid,  "  doc- 

.  tor,  I'm  a  dead  man.     I  drank  water  from  that  well  not  three 

hours  ago."  *  • 

M 
"We   notified  this   morning,"    said  one  of   the    physicians, 

hastily. 

"  I  was  away  all  night — came  home  on  horseback.  O,  my  God  ! 
take  me  home  to  my  wife !'' 

Vincellotte  saw  at  last  his  triumph  complele.  In  his  vengeful 
heart  there  sprang  up  as  yet  no  remorse.  The  devil  gives  his  fol- 
lowers a  quitclaim  on  conscience  sometimes  till  the  dying  hour. 
He  pretended,  in  appearance  at  least,  great  pityaud  sympathy  for 
LeFarge.  The  hyijocrite  offered  his  aid  ;  he  was  hardened  enough 
to  do  even  that  service  for  the  man  who  had  injured  him  only  by 
doing  his  duty.  They  led  him,  drooping,  dying,  to  his  rooms. 
His  wife,  though  struck  pale  and  speechless  with  horror,  did  not 
pain  him  by  her  own  distress.  She  held  his  dying  head  in  her 
arms ;  kept  back  her  tears,  but  when  the  last  breath  was  drawn, 
she  fell  senseless  by  his  side,  and  for  many  moments  it  was 
thought  that  her  spirit  had  joined  that  of  her  husband. 

During  the  funeral,  and  after  the  last  services,  none  were  so 
gentle,  so  attentive  as  Vincellotte.  He  seemed  to  take  the  whole 
charge  of  the  melancholy  business.  Not  intruding  by  either  word 
or  movement  upon  the  privacy  of  the  widow,  he  managed  to 
make  everything  tell  to  the  best  advantage.  She  heard  of  him 
through  willing  tongues,  and  could  not  but  respect  his  delicacy  of 
deportment.  Then  she  returned  to  her  home  in  Quebec,  there  to 
mourn  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of 
men. 

Meanwhile  Vincellotte  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  reward.  The 
good  things  of  this  world  are  heaped  upon  villains  sometimes. 
An  uncle  died  leaving  him  heir  to  a  hundred  thousand.  Did  not 
the  ghastly  vision  of  the  fated  eight  hundred  troop  sometimes 
about  his  pillow  of  down  ?  Did  not  the  faces  of  murdered  babes, 
the  cries  of  cruelly  wronged  women,  make  his  dreams  hideous  '( 
The  wholesale  murderer  throw  up  his  commission.  For  three  or 
four  years  he  pursued  plcivsurc,  keeping  his  greedy  eye  fixed  upon 
Quebec,  where  the  widow  of  LeFarge  still  resided.  She  had  not 
yet  thrown  off  her  mourning,  though  her  sorrow  was  quiet  and 
subdued.  * 

In  the  fifth  year  Vincellotte  bought  a  splendid  mansion  near  the 
resilience  of  Mrs.  LeFarge,  and  like  a  spider,  venomous  and  cruel, 
he  began  to  weave  his  web  for  the  innocent,  the  unsuspecting. 
By  degrees  the  beautiful  Mrs.  LeFarge  threw  off  her  sables,  and 
ventured  on  the  edge  of  popularity.  Her  extreme  beauty  brought 
the  fashionable  wifc-scekeis  at  her  feet.  Vincellotte  stood  and 
worshipped  at  a  distance.  By  a  series  of  the  most  cunning  tac- 
tics he  engaged  her  attention.    The  splendor  of  the  fame  of  his 
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wealth  was  attractively  proclaimed,  lie  did  not  force  his  com- 
jiaiiy  upon  licr,  but  by  the  most  distant  worship  made  her  sensible 
of  the  ardor  of  his  attachment. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  prolongiri<;  tlie  prcfiico  of  what  soon 
Iiapijc-ucd.  Wliy  dill  not  the  wron^'ed  LeFar^^o  start  from  his 
grave  when  the  outrage  was  perpetrated  ?  Why  did  not  the  fated 
eight  liuidrcd  (ill  tiiote  great  rooms,  and  there  with  burning  eyes 
and  words  of  fearful  import  lay  their  bloo<l  upon  him '?  There 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Only  sounds  of  festi^'C  music,  halls 
flooded  with  light,  rooms  hung  with  flowers,  a  bridal  chamber  on 
which  untold  sums  hud  been  lavished,  and  where  the  liangings 
and  the  curtains  were  of  costly  laces  and  satins,  gold  embroidered. 

The  wife  of  the  rich  Vincellottc  bore  her  honors  well.  A  babe 
was  born  to  her  in  the  course  of  three  years— a  beautiful  creature, 
but  with  no  powers  of  articulation,  no  creative  faculty,  in  fine, 
with  no  mind.  Innocence  and  beauty  were  its  only  dower.  Vin- 
ccUotte  ran  through  his  income.  He  lived  like  a  prince,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  soon  began  to  feel  the  drain  upon  his  purse. 
Wherever  he  listed  there  he  travelled.  Behold  him  in  Paris  at 
last,  with  health  impaired,  though  his  beauty  and  wit  were  still  as 
brilliant  as  ever. 

One  fatal  morning  he  was  arrested  and  borne  to  prison.  His 
wife,  with  blanched  face,  followed  him,  although  she  knew  upon 
what  terrible  charge  he  had  been  committed — a  charge  of  murder. 
His  cousin  had  been  found  mortally  wounded  with  seven  barbar- 
ous gashes  in  his  aide  and  around  his  head  and  throat.  Subse- 
quently a  scrap  of  paper  was  found  on  the  dead  man's  person  with 
Vincellotte's  name  upon  it;  this,  with  some  other  evidence,  v/as 
of  sufficient  importance  to  convict  him,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  guillotine.  He  had  all  along  persisted  in  his  innocence, 
and  his  wife  had  implicitly  believed  him;  when,  however,  he 
found  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  his  manner  changed.  A  priest 
came  to  see  him,  to  hear  his  confession  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
make  it.  He  entered  the  gloomy  cell ;  Emeline,  pale  and  hag- 
gard, sat  there  fondling  her  unconscious  infant.  She  sat  at  her 
husband's  feet,  her  elbow  resting  upon  his  knee  ;  he  had  his  face 
hidden.  As  he  saw  his  visitor,  he  shuddered  violently,  then  with 
a  loud  and  bitter  laugh,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  cried  : 

"  You  wish  me  to  confess.  Well,  I  killed  him — you  hear,  do 
you  ?  you  priest,  you  Emeline — I  murdered  him  with  seven  stabs. 
O,  how  he  struggled  for  life — ha,  ha !  I  sec  him  now,  writhing, 
gurgling !" 

The  priest  stood  silent  and  composed.  His  wife  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees  and  grasped  him  b^  the  arms,  as  she  cried,  with  a 
voice  of  terror : 

"  Unsay  that,  Jean  Vincellotte,  or  you  will  drive  me  mad  !" 

"  Unsay  it,  woman  !  I  could  not  if  every  fiend  compelled  mc. 
I  tell  you  I  murdered  him  ;  and  that  is  not  all.  Listen,  sir  priest 
— listen,  Emeline ;  what  you  have  heard,  what  you  know,  will  be 
as  nothing  to  what  I  am  to  tell  you  now.  I  poisoned  the  well  at 
St.  Vincent,  and  eight  hundred  men,  women  and  children  died  in 
less  than  one  week  from  drinking  its  accursed  waters !" 

A  yell  finished  the  sentence.  Tlic  priest  stepped  back,  horror, 
disgust  and  fear  painted  upon  his  face.  Emeline  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  changed  into  stone,  then  with  a  shriek,  like  that  of  a 
forsaken  spirit,  she  heaped  maledictions  upon  his  head. 

"  Why  was  I  left  to  this — the  wife  of  my  husband's  murderer  f 
O,  my  God,  I  am  indeed  forsaken  !  Come  from  thy  grave,  Le- 
Farge — is  there  no  fiend  who  will  torture  him  ■?"  And  thus  rav- 
in", with  reason  gone,  she  was  carried  from  the  prison. 

"  Miserable  man  !"  said  the  priest.  "  God  forgive  rae  that  I 
breathe  the  same  polluted  air  with  you.  J  can  oftcr  thee  no  abso- 
lution— I  can  give  thee  no  hope.  Henceforth  the  torments  of 
undying  remorse  await  thee." 

"  Hope  !"  cried  the  doomed  man,  while  his  face  changed  to  a 
ghastly  hue,  and  his  quivering  finger  pointed  upward,  downward, 
on  all  sides.  "  Hope  !  what  hope  for  a  man  tormented  already 
before  his  time  ?  They  are  thick  around  me — there's  poor  Lancy 
— there  is  LeFarge,  with  glaring  eyeballs — there  the  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Earl  Bouve  throwing  fire  out  of  her  hair  at  me ; 
here  are  all  the  faces  that  I  know — hundreds  upon  hundreds. 
They  crowd  upon  you,  upon  me ;  O,  save  me,  save  me  !"  And 
he  fell  in  a  writhing  heap  upon  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell. 

The  priest  could  no  longer  bear  his  agony,  but  left  him  to  that 
fearful  doom.  When  it  became  known  to  the  populace,  they 
cried  like  tigers  for  his  blood,  and  thronged  the  prison  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  execute  him  in  secrecy,  which  they  did,  he 
shrieking  and  glaring,  not  in  dread  of  the  death  to  come,  but  of 
that  innumerable  company  who  had  never  left  him  night  or  day 
since  his  condemnation. 

The  poor  victim  of  Vincellotte's  treachery  spent  two  years  in 
a  hospital  for  the  insane.  During  that  time  her  child  died.  At 
the  expiration  of  her  imprisonment  she  returned  to  her  native 
city,  wrecked  in  beauty  and  dimmed  in  intellect.  But  a  man  who 
had  loved  her  long  and  hopelessly  again  renewed  his  suit.  She 
was  much  younger  than  the  old  commandant  Villers,  but  she 
needed  a  home,  a  rest,  and  she  married  him.  Many  years  ago 
she  was  spoken  of  as  the  once  beautiful  widow  LeFarge,  whose 
husband  was  poisoned  at  the  well  in  St.  Vincent,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  Fated  Eight  Hundred. 


THE  WIFE. 


I  origin  of  the  word  "  wife  "  has  recently  been  the  subject 
le  discussion.     Trench,  a  high  authority  on  the  "study  of 


The 

of  some  discussion.  Trench,  a  high  authority  on  the  "study  of 
words,"  remarks  that  the  word  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
weave,  woof,  web,  and  the  German  v,'ebcn.  It  is  the  title  given 
to  a  person  who  is  engaged  at  the  web  and  woof,  those  having 
been  the  most  ordinary  branches  of  female  industry  and  wifely 
employment  when  the  language  was  forming.  So  that  in  the 
word  itself  there  is  wrapped  up  a  hint  of  earnest,  in-door,  stay-at 
home  occupations,  as  being  fittest  for  her  who  bears  the  name. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  KING'S   MYSTERY. 

BY   IIEKUERT    LINTON. 

PiiiLirpjj  AuGUSTB,  the  son  of  the  old  fighting  monarch, 
Louis  VII,,  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  1180.  His  father 
lived  to  see  his  coronation,  and  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Hainault,  and  then  died  of  paralysis.  Philippe  was  but  fifteen 
when  he  was  crowned.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  was  in  Pales- 
tine, fighting  against  the  Saracens,  side  by  side  with  Richard 
Cu?ur  de  Lion,  to  whom  his  youngest  sister,  Alice,  was  affianced. 
Subsequent  disputes  rendered  them  foes,  and  the  alliance  was 
broken  off,  Richard  marrying  instead  the  beautiful  Princess  Ber- 
engaria,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre. 

Just  before  Philippe's  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  Queen 
Isabella  died ;  and  on  his  return  from  thence,  being  desirous  of 
allying  himself^o  the  princes  of  the  north,  ho  married  Iiigcborgc, 
sister  of  Canute  VI.,  king  of  Denmark.  The  marriage,  wliich 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  observances  of  royalty,  was 
followed  closely  by  the  coronation  of  the  youthful  queen.  While 
the  latter  ceremony  was  being  performed,  Philippe  was  earnestly 
looking  upon  her  face,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  suddenly  grew 
pale  and  trembled  excessively.  So  great  was  his  unaccountablo 
agitation  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  attendants  could  in- 
duce him  to  remain  in  the  cathedral  until  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  in  three  months  he  demanded  a  divorce. 

"  The  poor  young  queen,''  says  Henri  Martin,  "  was  made  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  without  understanding  what  was  its 
object,  or  what  was  said  of  or  to  her,  and  when  she  was  informed 
by  an  interpreter,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  :  '  Male 
France!  male  France  (wicked  France)!  Rome,  Rome!'  mean- 
ing that  she.appealed  from  the  authority  of  her  husband  and  his 
instruments,  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  She  re- 
fused to  retire  into  Denmark,  but,  withdrawing  herself  bcvond 
the  royal  domains,  retired  to  the  convent  of  Cisoing,  in  Inlanders, 
where  she  abode,  poor  and  lonely,  while  King  Canute  preferred 
her  suit  for  restitution  to  the  papal  court." 

The  slow  progress  made  in  this  rendered  Philippe  ag  impatient 
that  he  set  the  canonical  law  at  defiance.  Having  fallen  violently 
in  love  with  Agnes  de  Merania,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Dalma- 
tia,  he  married  her,  in  spite  of  the  church.  Celestiue  III.  al- 
lowed the  affair  to  ^jass  unreproved  ;  but  when  Innocent  III.  was 
advanced  to  the  pontificate,  ho  threatened  the  king  with  excom- 
munication unless  he  abandoned  Agnes  de  Meranio  and  took  back 
his  lawful  queen. 

Philippe  treated  the  threat  with  a  scorn  which  procured  his  sen- 
tence at  once.  He  was  excommunicated,  and  the  French  clergy 
were  laid  under  an  interdict  of  performing  the  church  rites. 
Philippe,  Ainused  to  yield,  even  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
dismissed  all  the  priests  who  ventured  to  side  with  the  pontift', 
and  appropriated  their  revenues  to  his  own  use.  The  deserted 
queen,  Ingeborge,  was  seized  by  his  orders,  in  her  convent  where 
she  had  pined  for  three  dreary  years.  Unable  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  her  destiny,  she  knew  not  whither  she  was  to  be  carried, 
until  the  gloomy  apartments  of  the  castle  of  Etampes  received 
her,  a  state  prisoner. 

The  pope  prevailed  in  his  resolve  of  shutting  up  the  churches. 
The  whole  system  of  religious  observances  came  to  a  dead  stand 
throughout  France,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take  his  young 
son,  Louis,  and  the  Princess  Blanche  of  Castile,  to  whom  he  was 
affianced,  to  Normandy  to  celebrate  their  nuptials.  Two  years 
witnessed  the  struggle  between  the  pontificate  and  the  kingly 
power,  and  then  Philippe  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
new  council.  The  assembly  met  at  Soissons  and  deliberated 
solemnly  f»r  fifteen  days.  On  the  sixteenth,  Philippe  suddenly 
announced  his  determination  to  settle  the  whole  affair  without  in- 
terference from  strangers,  and  making  his  way  out,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off. 

On  that  day  the  unhappy  Ingeborge  was  more  than  usually 
restless  and  unhappy.  A  nervous  tremor  assailed  her  at  the 
slightest  noise.  Condemned  to  prison  for  no  known  fault,  de- 
barred from  intercourse  with  those  around  her,  who  knew  nothing 
of  her  Danish  tongue,  living  in  perpetual  solitude,  and  watering 
her  prisoner's  fare  with  her  tears,  the  beauty  of  Ingeborge  must 
have  been  of  more  than  mortal  type  had  it  not  faded  under  the 
terrible  ordeal  to  which  she  was  exposed.  But  her  fresh,  rosy 
northern  beauty  which  she  had  brought  from  Denmark,  had  only 
given  place  to  a  more  delicate  and  ethereal  loveliness.  Her  pure, 
pale  face  was  like  a  water-lily,  and  the  frail,  slender  figure  that 
moved  slowly  about  in  that  gloomy  prison  seemed  so  shadowy 
in  its  proportions  that  one  would  have  scarcely  wondered  to  be- 
hold it  gifted  with  wings  and  soaring  upward  from  captivity  to  a 
glorious  freedom. 

This  day  she  was  more  sensitive  to  slight  annoyances  than  her 
lofty  sense  of  what  was  due  to  herself  usually  permitted  her  to  be. 
She  started  if  but  a  bird  quivered  in  the  branches  of  the  single 
tree  that  grew  in  that  gloomy  quartier,  and  some  strange  emotion 
seemed  to  shake  her  very  soul  within  her.  She  had  pondered 
over  the  dull  and  unfathomable  mystery  of  her  coronation  day, 
had  recalled  the  strange  and  terrible  change  that  had  overshad- 
owed the  face  of  him  to  whom  alone  she  had  to  look  for  counte- 
nance or  support  in  that  solemn  ceremony,  and  then  imagination 
had  paused  before  the  mysterious  sorrow  which  had  come  upon 
her  young  days,  and  doomed  her,  as  she  supposed,  to  a  life  of 
imprisonment. 

The  high  and  narrow  casement  of  her  room  had  just  let  in  the 
straggling  beam  of  sunshine  that  told  the  hour  of  approaching 
sunset.     It  was  but  the  last  gleam  that  visited  her  for  a  moment 


each  night,  and  left  the  dull  room  with  deeper  and  lonelier  shad- 
ows than  before.  All  was  still,  and  she  could  hear  the  beating  ot 
her  own  heart,  and  she  wondered  that  it  had  not  ceased  to  beat 
under  the  load  of  unhappincss  that  seemed  crushing  it  into  the 
earth.  She  climbed  up  to  the  casement  to  catch  a  parting  glance 
at  the  red  sunset  clouds ;  and  as  her  gaze  fell  under  the  radiance, 
it  rested  on  the  long,  long  street,  whose  extent  seemed  to  the  pris- 
oner interminable.  A  single  figure  on  horseback  met  her  gaze, 
and  partly  because  the  sight  of  a  human  being  made  her  feel  less 
lonely,  and  partly  because  she  was  mysteriously  attracted  to  the 
sight,  she  continued  to  gaze  upon  him  until  the  projecting  towers 
of  the  prison  hid  him  a,s  he  came  nearer. 

■  The  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  had  suddenly  ceased.  She  with- 
drew from  the  window  and  knelt  down  by  the  little  narrow  bed  to 
pray  before  she  went  to  her  slumber.  So  absorbed  was  she  in  her 
devotions  that  she  heeded  not  the  sound  of  thc-kcyas  it  unlocked 
her  door,  nor  knew  until  she  was  rising  from  her  knees  that  some 
person  stood  beside  her.  That  radiant  sunset  and  the  act  of  devo- 
tion had  soothed  her  wild  nerves  into  quiet.  Then  she  looked  up 
and  saw  the  impersonation  of  all  her  dreams  since  the  hour  she 
left  Denmark.  Philippe  Auguste  stood  before  her  regarding  her 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  savageness  and  tenderness.  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  thin  wrist  and  impelled  her  along  with  him. 
Without  i-peakirig,  he  drev/  her  down  the  long  flights  of  stairs, 
until  she  arrived  at  the  end,  perfectly  exhausted.  He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  lifted  her  to  the  saddle,  and  springing  lightly  up,  ho 
rode  off  under  the  gathering  twilight.  What  passed  in  that  hour 
was  never  repeated  to  mortal  ears,  but  in  all  probability  the 
strange  mystery  was  partially  if  not  wholly  revealed.  The  next 
day  Ingeborge  was  proclaimed  as  the  lawful  wife  of  the  king. 

In  a  distant  apartment  of  the  palace,  a  few  weeks  after  this 
event,  a  young  woman  lay  apfarently  dying.  Beside  her  sat  the 
queen,  now  restored  to  her  beauty,  yet  with  a  trace  of  sadness, 
as  of  remembered  suffering.  The  priest  approached  to  adminis- 
ter extreme  unction,  and  when  that  was  over,  the  djing  woman 
placed  her  little  hand  in  that  of  the  queen,  and  closed  those  sad, 
mournful  eyes  forever.  Agnes  de  Meranie  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

For  t^nty  jears  after  the  death  of  Agnes,  Philippe  and  Inge- 
borge reigned  together.  None  knew  what  had  prompted  the 
king,  either  in  repudiating  her  at  first  or  in  restoring  her  after- 
wards, voluntarily,  to  the  throne.  Whether  the  deadly  wound 
which  was  inflicted  upon  the  queen  was  ever  robbed  of  its  sharp- 
ness is  not  known.  Mortals  live  through  grief,  shame  and  dis- 
grace, through  woes  one  of  •which  might  seem  sufficient  to  kill  the 
strongest ;  and  Ingeborge  lived  on,  and  made  no  sign.  If  there 
were  thorns  in  the  queenly  tiara,  she  did  not  show  where  they 
pierced. 

Philippe  Auguste  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1223,  of  a 
disease  which  had  long  threatened  his  existence.  Long  before, 
the  pope  had  legitimatized  the  children  of  the  well  beloved ' 
Agnes,  and  to  her  son,  Philippe  Hurepel,  or  The  Rude,  he  left 
the  same  provision — ten  thousand  livres — as  he  did  to  Queen 
Ingeborge.  As  the  latter  had  no  children  to  be  prospective  heirs 
to  the  throne,  it  is  probable  that  she  went  to  bury  the  remembrance 
of  her  strange  life  in  her  native  Denmark. 

Her  successor,  Blanche  of  Castile,  wife  of  Louis  Coeur  de  Lion, 
so  called  after  the  hero  of  England,  wjis  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture to  the  ex-queen.  Her  Castilian  blood  was  forever  prompt- 
ing her  to  some  daring  and  high-handed  exploit,  and  the  brief 
reign  of  her  husband  leaving  her  in  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
as  regent  in  place  of  her  son  Louis,  then  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  gave  her  a  power  and  influence  which  she  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
ercise to  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  raise  up  enemies,  among  whom 
she  numbered  the  son  of  the  unhappy  Agnes  de  Meranie,  who 
disputed  with  her  the  regency  as  his  own  right.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  she  assumed  the  regency  than  she  hastened  to  raise  an 
army  for  the  destruction  of  the  league  against  her.  Another  of 
the  insurgents  was  her  old  lover,  Thibaut  of  Champagne.  Him 
she  recalled  by  an  artful  hint  that  she  would  accept  the  homage 
once  offered,  and  he  was  soon  at  her  feet,  instead  of  joining  the 
rebels.  After  a  life  of  power,  wielded  strongly  over  all  around 
her,  she  took  the  veil  of  a  Cistercian  nun,  in  the  abbey  of  Mau- 
buisson.  She  expired  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  on  the  first  of 
December,  1253. 


Conscience,  be  it  ever  so  little  a  worm  while  wo  live,  grows 
suddenly  to  a  serpent  ou  our  death-bed. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIESf 

We  have  just  issued  ths  following  popular  Novelettes,  ia  bound  form,  each 
cZ<^ani/y*//u3lra/f<i  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  cue  of  them,  post 
paid^  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  th« 
six  novels,  post  pai'I^  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Wo  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  ROYAL  GEEENS:  or,  The  Scoct  of  tub  SusqcedanNa  A  Tale  of 
tracic  iuterestia  tlae  Valley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.     By De.  J.  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYE:  or,  The  Uckter  Spt  of  Vikgima.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  llevolutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
■so  popular.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

RED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cf.uiskr  of  the  English  CnAxxri,.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  laud  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  B  ARIIINGTON. 

THE  CABIN  BOY  ;  or,  Life  ox  THE  Wiso.  A  Talc  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fancies.  A  fiue  story  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  under  some  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents      By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

IHE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA;  or,  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.     By FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or.  Dingle  tee  Backwoodsma.v.  A  vivid 
and  charmiui;  story  of  Hast  and  West,   unriralled  in  plot  and  character. 

By  ,.. LIEUTENANT  MyRIlAV. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  ail  by  return  <rf  BiaU. 
\Sy  For  sale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  aapoW, 
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BRIDGR 

OF    ALLAN    MIKBXAL     SPKINGS. 

The   engraving   below  repre- 
resents  a  spa  in  North  Britain, 
which  of  late  years  has  attained 
great  favor  and  celebrity,  and  of 
which  some  of  our  friends  who 
hare  lately  returned  from  Europe 
speak  rn  the  most  enthusiastic 
tcrn>s.    Till  lately  a  mineral  spa, 
with    saitable    accommodations 
for  yisitors,   was   an   attraction 
altogether  miknown    in    North 
Britain.     To  saline  and  snlphti- 
reoos   springs   in   different   dis- 
tricts  a   certain   local    celebrity 
was  attached ;  and  of  late  years 
some    village    watering-places 
have  been   freqnented  by  sum- 
mer visitors  in  considerable  num- 
bers.   The  saline  springs  of  Air- 
threy,  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  Stir- 
lingsliire,  have  been  resorted  to 
by  invalids  for  a  )>eriod  of  half  n 
centnry,   bot  the    village    with 
which  the  spa  is  connected  has 
only  been  reared  dnring  the  last 
twenty  years.     A  more  suitable 
locality  as  a  resort  of  invalids  or 
of  pereons  in  quest  of  rural  quiet 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive. 
Eqaidistant   from   the  (ierman 
and  A'lj'.iitic  Oceans,  the  place 
is   sno};lr  and    bcautifnily    en- 
sconced at  the  southern  base  of 
the  western  termination   of  the 
Ochils — a  gracefully  undulating 
monntain  range  which  partially 
traverses  central  Scotland.   The 
site  is   otherwise  singularly  at- 
tractive,  interesting,    and    con- 
venient of  access.     l<"roni  every 
point  the  prospect  is  truly  mag- 
nificent.     North-eastward  the 
Ochils  extend  their  undulating 
verdant  masses   and   moss-clad 
summits  ;  stretched  out   in   the 
foreground  are  the  level  plain  of 
Stirling   carse   and  the  vale  of 
Menteith,  irrigated  by  the  rivers 
Forth,  Teith,  and  Allan,  which, 
serpent-like,  seem  to  intermingle 
their  silvery  courses ;  while  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene  rise  up 
the  crags  of  Stirling  Rock,  Craig 
Forth,  and  Abbey  Craig,  stony 
sentinels,   each   associated  with 
events   stirring   to  the   Scottish 
heart,  and  eminently  interesting 
to  the  stranger.     To  the  south- 
west  the   dark  hills   of   Touch 
bound  the  horizon,  while  in  the 
more  distant  west,  in  the  region 
of  the  fsr-famed  Trosachs  and 
the    celebrated    Scotti.sh    lakes, 
rise  in  stupendous  magnificence 
the  massive  and   majestic  sum 


MUSWELL  HILL  CBUKCH,  ENGLAND. 


mits  of  Benlcdi,  Bcnlomond, 
and  Benvoirlich.  The  panorama 
iiicliules  the  battle-ground  in 
which  Scottish  nationality,  was 
at  successive  periods  struggled 
for  in  mortal  combat,  nobly  vin- 
dicated and  sternly  won.  Three 
miles  south  of  tlie  spa,  Stirliuj; 
Castle,  on  its  rocks,  points  to 
every  incident  of  reiiown  bound 
np  in  the  natural  history.  The 
climate  of  Bridge  of  Allan  has 
been  celebrated  since  the  reign 
of  King  William  the  Lion,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Sheltered 
by  several  intervening  mountain 
ranges,  the  place  is  entirely  free 
from  the  east  winds  which  are  so 
frequently  experienced  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  is  protected  by 
the  Ochils  from  the  fierce  north- 
ern blasts,  while  the  powerful 
southwest  gales  are  effectually 
subdued  by  the  hills  of  Touch. 
The  incessant  humidity  of  the 
west  coast  is  unfelt,  and  it  is  al- 
together a  delightful  place  of 
sojourn.  As  we  have  bcforo 
said,  this  place  teems  with  asso- 
ciations of  old  time  in  respect  of 
striking  and  memorable  inci- 
dents, and  presents  scenes  of 
singular  and  romantic  piclur- 
esqueness,  while  its  curious  le- 
gends have  in  the  hands  of  the 
novelist  furni.^hed  themes  of  fic- 
tion the  noblest  in  the  language. 

Ml'SWELIi  HILL  CHURCH, 

NEAR    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

We  have  published  the  ac- 
companying view  of  M  us  well 
Hill  Church,  about  five  and  a 
half  miles  from  St.  Paul's  Lon- 
don, because  it  is  so  favorable  a 
specimen  of  English  church  arch- 
itecture, exquisite  in  the  harmo- 
ny of  ita  proportions  and  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  in  effect. 
The  design  might  be  happily 
imitated  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter. How  beautifully  such  a 
church  would  look  in  an  opening 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  beau- 
,  tifnl  oak  groves.  A  peculiar 
effect  is  produced  in  the  church 
before  us  by  the  profusion  of 
English  ivy  which  has  clung  to 
the  walls  and  tower,  clothing 
with  a  living  ornament  which  no 
skill  of  the  chisel  could  equal. 
The  churchyard  is  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  which  adds  to  tho 
pretty  pastoral  effect.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Muswell  Hill  Church 
is  Hornsey  Church,  where  tlio 
poet  Rogers  is  buried. 
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BRIDGE   OF   ALLAN  MINEKAL   SPRING,  NORTH  BRITAIN. 
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VIEW    OF   AN    OPEN    COURT   AND   HOUSE  AT    CAIRO,   IN   EGYPT. 


ISLAMABAD,   CASHMERE,  A   FUNERAL  PASSING 


I  For  description,  see  page  165.] 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    REAPERS. 

BY  CHARLBS    STEWART. 

[Strange  as  it  may  seem,  tlie  first  verse  of  the  following  poem  was  composed, 
or  ratlicr  improvistd,  in  a  dream ;  and  so  Tividly  was  it  impressed  upon  his 
memory,  that,  upon  awaking,  the  author  repeated  it  without  effort  at  once. 
His  judgment  suggested  some  changes,  but  it  was  preferred  to  give  it  ver- 
batim, as  a  striking  instance  of  somniloquism.] 

O.  my  soul  goes  forth  with  a  faith  sublime, 

And  I  feel  that  God  is  near. 
When  the  fields  are  ripe  in  the  harvest-time. 

And  the  reapers'  hymn  I  hear. 

They  come,  they  come,  like  the  measured  boat 

That  the  waves  to  the  rocks  impart  1 
I  feel  the  tramp  of  a  thousand  feet. 

Like  the  throb  of  a  mighty  heart. 

I  love  the  song  of  the  reaper  strong, 

As  it  swells  from  the  golJeu  Wc.^t  j 
When  they  time  their  stroke  to  a  shout  and  a  song. 

With  their  gleaming  blades  abreast. 

They  come,  they  come,  like  a  wave-rode  flood, 

And  the  grain  melts  away  like  a  breath ! 
But  their  bright  blades  bear  no  blush  of  blood. 

And  they  strike  for  life— not  death. 

Press  on.  blest  army,  and  chant  that  strain, 

And  not  the  war-song— wield 
The  sickle,  not  the  sword— the  grain 

Change  not  for  battle-field ! 

■     On,  glorious  band,  though  from  each  brow 
The  dew  of  life  drops  down  ; 
'lis  nobler  far  than  gems,  I  trow, 
That  glitter  in  a  crown. 

Sovereigns  ye  are,  that  walk  the  earth 

Freer  than  kings  of  state ; 
Then  covet  not  the  rich  man's  spoil — 

Be  patient,  work  and  wait. 

Trust  God :— do  battle  for  the  right ! 

Be  firm,  be  frank,  be  free ; 
And  let  thy  watchword  in  the  fight 

Be  ••  Truth  and  Liberty !" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

DEAD    AND    ALIVE. 

BY   MARGAEET   VERNE. 

Dead  ? — and  what  was  that  death  ? 

There  was  the  sound  of  weeping  about  my  couch,  tears  felf  like 
rain  upon  mv  face,  lips  pressed  mine  with  passionate  kisses.  Sure- 
ly I  was  dreaming.  And  yet  for  hours  I  liad  been  striving  to 
shake  off  the  spell  of  tliat  hon-ible  vision — for  vision  it  was.  For 
hours  I  had  struggled  with  the  strange  torpor  that  was  upon  me, 
the  torpor  that  benumbed  my  limbs,  chilled  my  blood,  and  stag- 
nated my  pulses.  For  hours  I  had  heard  that  desolate  sound  of 
sobbing,  felt  the  tears  dropping  c#  my  forehead,  the  pressure  of 
caressing  lips  against  my  own.  I  liad  heard  my  mother's  voice 
calling  my  name  in  tones  of  agonizing  entreaty,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
answer  her.  My  futlier  liad  lifted  me  in  his  arms,  pressed  my  face 
against  his  bearded  cheek,  chafed  my  cold  haifds,  called  me  hy  all 
the  pet  names  I  had  ever  known,  and  when  I  gave  him  no  re- 
sponse, he  laid  me  back  upon  my  pillow,  and  kneeling  beside  the 
bed,  sobbed  and  trembled  with  the  strength  of  his  great  grief.  My 
little  sisters  had  stood  on  tiptoe  by  my  side,  smoothed  back  tlic 
hair  from  my  forehead  pityingly  witli  tiieir  dimpled  fingers,  hushed 
the  glad  miisic  of  their  childish  voices  into  silence,  and  lisped 
that  terrible  word  whose  meaning  had  always  been  a  mystery  to 
them^eath  ! 

Death  !  What  had  death  to  do  with  mel  Was  I  not  alive? 
Could  the  dead  hear  ? — could  the  dead  feel  ? — could  the  dead 
think?  Tliou  God  of  mercy! — how  slowly  dawned  the  fearful 
truth  upon  my  mind  !  How  long,  how  fiercely,  how  resolutely  I 
combated  the  cruel  reality  of  my  situation  !  How  eagerly  I  tried 
to  convince  myself  that  I  was  indeed  dreaming  all  the  while  ;  that  I 
should  waken  soon  from  that  disturbed  slumber;  that  I  should  re- 
member the  sobbing,  the  tears,  the  wild  words,  as  only  the  bitter 
ingredients  of  a  troubled  vision  !  How  lingeringly  hope  gave  way 
to  fear,  and  fear  lapsed  into  the  dead  calmness  of  despairing  cer- 
tainty !     I  knew  it  all  at  last. 

It  wa.'!  the  second  morning  of  May.  I  had  been  out  the  day 
before  with  my  mates,  gathering  flowers.  All  the  dewy  morning, 
the  quiet  forenoon,  and  the  long,  golden  afternoon,  we  wasted 
wandering  in  the  cool,  shadowy  old  wood,  winding  our  hats  with 
festoons  of  evergreen,  and  crowding  our  hands  with  the  pink  and 
white  blossoms  of  the  sweet  arbutus.  I  was  very,  very  weary 
when  I  reached  home  at  twilight,  too  weary  even  to  taste  the 
tempting  supper  which  waited  for  me ;  so  tossing  my  flowers  idly 
upon  the  table,  I  went  up  to  ray  room,  and  throwing  aside  my  hat 
and  shawl,  flung  myself  upon  my  couch.  But  the  delicious  re;)Ose 
I  had  anticipated  did  not  come  to  me.  My  weariness  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  It  seemed  as  if  a  belt  of  iron  girdled  my 
head,  as  if  a  hand  of  ice  was  pressing  coldly  against  my  heart.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  unnatural  sensations  I  ex- 
perienced, attributing  them  all  to  my  excessive  fatigue,  and  su])- 
po<ing  they  would  of  course  jiass  away  with  that.  Lying  thus,  I 
fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  a  stupor  that  seemed  like  the  approach 
of  sleep,  and  yet  wa.?  not  sleep ;  a  feeling  of  numlmcss,  of  languor, 
of  oppressive  drowsiness,  and  then  followed  unconsciousness. 
When  I  awoke,  it  was  to  hear  erery  member  of  the  collected 


household  lamenting  mc  as  one  dead.  I  tried  to  answer  them,  to 
force  my  rigid  lips  into  speech,  to  open  my  shut  eyes,  or  move  ray 
heavy  arms ;  hut  in  vain.  My  will  had  no  control  over  nur  body. 
I  felt  that  girdle  of  iron  still  about  my  he.id,  that  hand  of  ice  still 
crushing  my  heart,  and  every  crtbrt  I  made  to  release  myself  from 
the  spell  but  tightened  their  death-like  pressure.  I  thouglit  I  was 
in  a  nightmare  ;  but  no  nightmare  ever  lasted  like  that.  I  could 
give  no  solution  to  the  mystery  of  my  utter  feebleness.  I  bad  read 
often  of  persons  lying  for  weeks  in  trances  that  had  every  appear- 
ance of  death,  of  men  and  women  buried  alive,  and  finally  the 
awful  thought  forced  itself  home  upon  my  mind — I  was  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  like  fate  !  I,  like  them,  was  doomed  to  have  the  sun- 
light, the  blessed  air,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  life  shut  out  from  me 
forever,  before  my  time  !  I,  too,  was  to  suffocate  in  a  living  tomb, 
to  revive  perhaps  at  the  last  moment,  only  to  strangle  and  writhe 
and  die  in  my  narrow  coffin  home.  The  white  shroud-plaits  would 
be  folded  across  my  bosom  while  a  living  heart  was  beating  under- 
neath. The  coffin-lid  would  be  fastened  down  above  my  face,  the 
green  sods  piled  upon  my  breast,  while  death  lingered  a  truant  on 
his  way,  to  torture  mo.  The  thought  was  anguish  most  madden- 
ing, terror  most  awful,  agony  the  most  unendurable. 

The  fa'mily  physician  came,  and  laid  his  hand  professionally 
upon  my  heart.  How  bitter  were  my  feelings  towards  him  when 
he  turned  away  and  assured  ray  weeping  friends,  in  his  cool, 
methodical,  business  tones,  as  if  it  were  the  commonest  matter  in 
the  worid,  that  there  was  no  life  remaining.  O  God,  the  sufferings 
of  that  moment !  Passionately  I  strove  to  signify  that  I  was  not 
dead — strove  to  gasp,  to  stir,  to  unclose- my  ej'es,  to  speak  even 
in  the  faintest  whisper.  No  motion,  not  so  much  as  the  tremor  of 
an  eyelid — no  sound,  not  even  an  audible  breath,  rewarded  my 
eager  efforts. 

The  May  wind,  fresh  and  cool  from  the  meadow  lands,  came  in 
and  drifted  mockingly  across  my  face.  I  could  hear  the  crimson- 
breasted  robins  calling  to  each  other  from  the  budded  maples.  I 
knew  when  the  sunlight  came  and  crept  over  my  chamber  floor, 
till  it  slanted  in  a  golden  line  across  my  forehead.  And  then  kind 
hands  closed  the  blinds  and  drew  the  curtains  closely  over  the 
windows.  The  room  was  hushed  and  darkened,  and  I  wa.s  left 
alone,  alone  with  my  dead  and  living  self. 

Hours  went  by  while  I  lay  there ;  hours  that  seemed  concentrated 
into  so  many  seconds,  so  precious  had  time  grown  to  me.  Every 
moment  carried  me  nearer  my  living  sepulchre,  further  from  tire 
faint  possibility  of  resuscitation.  The  family  clock  struck  the 
passing  hours  ;  every  stroke  was  like  a  knell  to  mo.  Ten,  eleven, 
twelve,  one,  two — and  then  another  sound  broke  the  awful  stillness 
of  my  chamber.  God  of  heaven,  the  village  bell  was  tolling  !  In- 
tuitively I  knew  wliat  it  had  to  tell.  I  tried  to  think  of  something 
else,  to  shut  from  my  hearing  the  horrid  sound.  As  well  might  I 
have  bidden  an  angel  to  my  rescue.  With  an  exquisite  self-torture 
I  counted  the  strokes.  Every  one  smote  upon  my  ear  like  a  hu- 
man blow.  It  tolled  my  age — nineteen  years  !  IJeason  deserted 
me  then;  hope  fainted  within  my  heart ;  my  soul  reeled  on  the 
shores  of  consciousness,  and  all  was  blank. 

Days  passed  before  I  knew  more ;  days  in  which  I  was  the  same 
as  dead — speechless,  motionless,  senseless.  But  my  misery  was 
not  to  be  of  so  short  duration.  I  revived  to  an  intenscr  hoiTor,  a 
blacker  fear.  I  knew  that  I  was  no  longer  in  my  own  chamber ; 
that  my  limbs  were  composed  for  burial ;  that  my  liands  were 
folded  stifily  upon  my  bosom,  my  hair  combed  back  straightly,  and 
that  there  were  flowers  on  my  breast  and  about  my  head.  I  heard 
voices  and  footsteps  in  the  room,  and  once  or  twice  a  face  bent 
down  above  me  so  closely  that  I  could  feel  a  warm  breath  on  my 
check. 

"  How  lifelike  she  looks  ;  poor  Mellie  !" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Lucia  Maynard,  my  dearest  friend,  who 
spoke.  Lifelike,  indeed  ! — why  should  I  not?  No  words  could 
have  been  a  more  exquisite  mockery,  and  for  a  moment  I  hated 
her  for  speaking  them. 

"Do  you  know  how  the  doctor  explained  her  sudden  death?" 
inquired  another  voice,  one  which  I  did  not  recognize. 

"  He  attributed  it  to  a  disease  of  the  neart,  I  understand,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  What  a  sad^ath  to  die,  and  she  so  young,  too  !     Her  family 
are  very  much  c^rcressed  by  this  sudden  stroke." 
"And  Guy  Edson,  I  hear,  is  well  nigh  distracted." 
"Guy  Edson,  who  is  he?" 

"  Why,  is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard  ?  He  was  her  be- 
trothed lover,  and  they  were  to  have  been  married  in  the  coming 
fall." 

"Indeed;  how  sad  !" 

And  so  they  talked  and  gossiped  carelessly,  little  dreaming  that 
their  idle  words  fell  upon  ears  to  which  listening  had  become  tor- 
ture. Guy  Edson  well  nigh  distracted  !  Even,  in  my  own  mad 
intensity  of  anguish,  I  had  time  to  pity  him.  I  knew  he  loved 
me,  truly,  fervently,  almost  idolatrously.  I  was  to  have  been  his 
wife  so  soon — how  he  would  miss  me  !  And  I,  so  young,  so  full 
of  hope  and  strength  and  vigor,  should  go  down  to  the  grave,  the 
victim  of  a  living  death  ;  while  thousands  to  whom  existence  was 
a  misery,  would  live  out  their  allotted  years.  No  one  would  over 
know  what  I  had  suffered.  The  grass  would  grow  above  mc,  llie 
birds  sing,  the  flowers  blossom,  and  I  should  pass  out  of  remem- 
brance as  so  many  passed  before  me.  And  Guy,  my  Guy,  might 
live  till  he,  too,  learned  to  forget  me.  Possibly,  aftcr'a  while,  when 
the  wound  in  his  heart  had  healed  somewhat,  be  might  find  another 
woman  to  share  the  home  that  bad  been  planned  for  me  ;  another's 
head  perhaps  would  lie  on  his  breast ;  anolbur's  children  climb  bis 
knee  and  call  him  father.  Merciful  Heaven  ! — could  I  not  bi-cak 
the  stony  calmness  that  |)Ctritied  me?  «  * 

"  Ilush,  there  comes  Mr.  Edson  !" 
The  voice  was  agaui  Lucia's.     Dumb  as  I  was  under  the  bur- 


den of  that  fearful  stupor,  her  words  sent  a  quick  thrill  t  irough 

my  blood.     Guy  coming  !     Yes,  I  heard  his  well  known  footstep 

at  the  dtior — on  the  carpet — by  my  side.    Perhaps  he  would  know 

that  I  was  not  dead.     One  by  one,  as  if  respecting  his  claim  to 

solitude,  the  various  persons  in  the  room  stole  softly  away,  leaving 

us  alone  together.     Then  the  restraint  which  had  kept  him  silent 

before  so  many  curious  eyes,  gave  way ;   the  great  grief  of  his 

manly  heart  burst  forth  in  sobs  and  tears.     He  drew  me  up  into 

his  arms  with  a  clasp  so  close  that  I  could  count  every  pulsation  of 

his  heart.     My  head  fell  heavily  against  his  shoulder,  the  crown 

of  flowers  brushed  his  cheek.     Passionately  he  rained  kisses  upon 

my  lips  !ind  cheeks  and  sealed  eyelids  ;   caressingly  he  smoothed 

my  hair,  and  wound  Its  shining  curls  about  his  fingers,  as  he  had 

been  wont  to  do  in  his  tendercst  moments. 

But  no  bashful  flush  crept  into  the  c'leeks  that  always  before 

had  reddened  beneath  his  kisses  ;   no  words  broke  over  the  pale 

lips   that  never  before   had  failed   to  give  [lim  welcome.    If  I 

could  have  thrown  off,  even  for  a  moment,  thj  dead  weight  which 

paralyzed  me  ;   if  I  could  have  wound  my  arms  but  once  more 

about  his  neck,  spoke  a  single  word  of  tenderness  in  his  ear,  laid 

my  lips  for  a  single  instant  to  his,  I  would  have  been  content.    But 

even  that  precious  privilege  was  beyond  my  power.    I  could  utter 

no  soft  farewell,  bestow  no  parting  caress.     Mountains  were  light 

iu  comparison  with  the  powerless  arras  I  yearned  so  madly  to 

lift ;  granite  more  yielding  than  the  lips  I  struggled  so  fiercely  to 

part. 

And  so  I  was  forced  to  lie  there  like  a  weight  of  marble  on  his 

breast;  forced  to  listen  to  the  outbursts  of  his  wild  sorrow,  and 
receive  passively  caresses  that  my  whole  soul  longed  to  answer. 
I  could  have  torn  my  heart  from  ray  bosom  for  a  single  glance  in- 
to the  blue  eyes  whose  hot  tears  had  bedewed  my  forehead.  I 
could  have  spurned  my  hope  of  heaven,  if  so  he  might  have  known 
he  held  a  living  form  in  his  embrace.  I  cursed  myself,  my  fate  ; 
I  wrestled  with  the  unutterable  fear  that  cramped  my  heart.  I 
prayed  with  vehement  earnestness  and  despairing  strength.  I 
called  on  God,  and  flung  accusations  of  cruelty  in  his  holy  face. 
I  besought  him  to  give  me  the  life  ho  had  half  robbed  me  of,  or 
else  make  that  bitter,  unendurable  mockery  of  death  a  reality.  I 
implored  him  to  shut  upon  me  the  gates  of  sense ;  to  give  me 
oblivion,  night,  nothingness. 

Then  there  came  a  revulsion.  I  wondered  if  I  were  not  really 
dead  as  they  said  I  was.  Perhaps  I  was  to  suffer  an  eternity  of 
just  such  torture  as  that ;  to  crumble  into  dust  under  the  mouldy 
sods,  yet  have  no  power  to  divide  my  conscious  soul  from  its 
rotting  tenement  of  clay.  Perhaps  the  grass,  heaving  like  green 
billows  all  over  the  broad  earth's  bosom,  held  each  a  spirit  tor- 
mented like  mine,  with  consciousness.  Perhaps  Christianity  was 
a  mistake,  the  blessed  future  it  pictm'cd  a  miserable  Ho,  God  a 
demon,  and  what  man  called  life  a  few  years'  disguise,  worn  over 
chains  which  hold  deathless  souls  in  eternal  bondage. 

Then  there  came  another  change,  the  quiet  apathy  of  unutter- 
able despair.  All  the  sounds  of  outward  life  became  suddenly 
infinitely  precious  to  me.  As  a  miser  might  count  his  gold  when 
he  sees  it  slipping  from  his  grasp,  so  I  counted  greedily  the  pass- 
ing moments  which  still  intervened  between  me  and  my  horrible 
destiny.  All  over  the  house  I  could  hear  the  murmur  of  subdued 
voices,  the  sound  of  hus'ncd  footsteps,  as  though  I  had  fallen  into 
a  sleep  from  which  they  feared  to  waken  me.  Through  the  win-, 
dows  came  the  breezy  murmur  of  winds  and  leaves,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  low  din  of  village  life,  the  voices  of  children  at  play  ; — 
how  thoy  mocked  rae ! 

My  coffin  was  brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  parlor  table.  I 
heard  the  lid  turned  back  upon  its  hinges.  Once  more  I  was 
clasped  closely  to  my  lover's  heart ;  once  more  a  rain  of  tender 
kisses  fell  upon  my  face ;  and  then  he  gave  me  into  the  hands 
that  waited  to  lay  me  in  my  coffin.  Carefully,  very  carefully  they 
placed  my  head  back  on  its  white  pillow,  yet  their  slow,  gentle 
movement  seemed  to  me  like  the  most  indecent  haste.  I  would 
hare  sold  my  soul  for  a  moment  of  time,  for  a  single  instant's 
delay  of  that  cruel  preparation. 

I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  when  they  were  composing 
the  shroud  over  my  limbs,  a  careless  lu'ra  jostled  the  cofBn.  The 
heavy  cover  dropped  down  witli  a  crash  and  a  jar.  The  glass  lid 
shivered  into  atoms,  and  a  shower  of  fine,  sharp  particles  fell  upon 
nyr  face.  My  flesh  tingled  painfully  at  the  contact ;  a  drop  of 
Mood  oozed  from  my  temple  and  trickled  down  ujwn  the  pillow. 
I  heard  it  fall,  and  blessed  instinctively  the  wound  that  caused  it. 
My  heart  leaped  with  a  thrill  of  rapture — O  God,  how  blissful ! 
The  sluggish  blood  moved  in  my  veins  ;  my  stagnant  heart 
throbbed;  a  spasm  of  returning  life  trembled  tlirougli  all  my 
limbs;  I  gasped,  breathed,  saw,  moved  !  My  lips  parted;  I  sat 
uprlglit;  I  called  faintly — "Guy!" 

A  rapid  glance  of  surprise,  an  expression  of  unutterable  rapture, 
a  bound,  a  cry,  and  he  was  by  ray  side.  I  trembled  in  his  arms, 
nestled  against  his  heart.  TLo  deliciousness  of  sensation  came 
back  to  me ;  the  bewildering  phantoms  of  deathly  torpor  fled 
away.  I  lived,  I  laughed  hysterically;  I  wept  tears  of  passionate 
gladness  and  hoarifclt  gratitude;  and  when,  a  few  moments  later, 
father,  mother,  sisters,  friends,  and  the  one  dearer  to  my  heart 
than  all,  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  joy  by  my  side,  there  was 
not  a  single  eye  that  did  not  glisten  with  tears  of  thanksgiving  ; 
no  face  that  did  not  shine  with  inten.^c  hai)pincss ;  no  voice  that  did 
not  echo  the  ecstatic,  thankful  cry  of  mine — "  God  be  praised  !" 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SUNRISE    IN    THE    VALLEY 

BT  SYBIL  PAHC. 

'Tis  early  morniag — yet  the  gloom 

Of  night  h.inps  o'er  the  sky; 
But  many  a  glimpse  of  pummcr  bloom 

And  beauty  meet  the  eye. 
Along  the  hills  dim  yhailows  creep— 

A  veil  of  misty  white — 
As  though  the  e.irth  were  hushed  asleep, 

To  wait  the  dawning  light : 

So  quiet  that  the  dreamy  sound 

Of  cool  waves  rippling  by, 
Keeps  the  glad  spirit  sweetly  bound 

AVhere  pearly  dewdrops  lie. 
Methiiiks  I  hear  tiie  fairy  song 

Which  woke  the  Bummor  flowers; 
I  wait  to  meet  the  elfm  throng. 

That  haunt  these  leafy  bowers. 

Ah,  see,  the  shadows  float  away! 

O'er  all  the  crimson  east 
Rich  floods  of  radiant  glory  play. 

To  crown  the  day-god's  feast. 
And  now  they  bathe  the  western  hills — 

Those  beam? of  goldeu  light: 
Oft  nestling  where  the  meadow  rills, 

Flash  in  and  out  of  sight. 

0,  such  a  world  of  beauty  lies 

Spread  outward  to  the  view; 
The  azure  depths  t)f  summer  skies, 

The  blossoms  wet  with  dew! 
A  sudden  gusli  of  f^ong  drifts  up 

Amid  the  shining  leave?, 
And  to  and  fro  the  hare-bell's  cup 

Sways  in  the  balmy  breeze. 

Our  valley!     0,  so  bright  and  fair 

It  seemeth  unto  me  • 

The  purple  hills,  its  dewy  air, 

And  wild  waves  dashing  free! 
I  would  not  ask  a  dearer  home. 

But  in  its  bosom  deep, 
When  life's  sweet  morning  dreams  are  flown, 

I  fain  would  ask  to  sleep. 


-  <  ■^♦♦-  »— 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  IN  CHINA.-NO.  5. 

BT   ALUNG. 

UELPma  A  FRIEND:  OR,  TIIE  BITER  BITTEN. 
On  the  coast  of  China  the  winds  are  regular  and  constant  for 
six  months  at  a  time,  blowinj;,  for  one  half  the  year,  from  the 
northeast,  and  the  other  half,  from  the  southwest.  These  winds 
are  known  as  monsoons.  They  operate  very  advantageously  for 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  Chinese  merchants,  who  despatch  their 
trading-junlis  to  the  various  ports  along  the  coast  at  the  seasons 
when  the  course  of  the  wind  insures  them  safe  and  speedy  voy- 
ages, both  to  and  from  their  destined  porfs.  The  merchants  gen- 
erally start  their  vessels  about  two  months  before  the  monsoons 
change,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  wind  to  the  place  tlioy  send  them  to. 
There  the  vessels  remain  prosecuting  their  traffic  until  the  winds 
change  to  the  opposite  quarter,  when  the  vcs^ls  start  upon  their 
return  with  a  fair  wind.  Were  it  not  for  tlicse  periodical  changes 
the  junks  could  make  no  voyages  to  any  distance,  for  their  clumsy 
build  and  rig,  wliich  maTte  them  dull  sailers,  entirely  unfit  them 
for  beating  against  head  wind.  Besides  the  saving  of  time  which 
the  monsoons  insure  the  Chinese  merchants,  they  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  capture  by  the  numerous  piratical  junks  which  infest  the 
coast.  These  marauders  often  seize  a  whole  fleet  of  traders,  and 
convey  them  to  some  outof-the-way  creek,  and  there  detain  them 
imtil  an  immense  ransom  is  paid  for  their  release.  With  all  the 
advantage  of  quick  passage  and  chance  for  outsailing  the  pirates 
which  the  monsoons  give,  the  liability  to  capture  is  still  so  great, 
that  of  lato  a  fleet  seldom  pu's  to  sea,  anless  under  convoy  of  a 
vessel  Well  armed,  manned  by  a  Manilla  or  Portuguese  crew,  and 
officered  by  Englislimcn  or  Americans — each  junk  paving  the 
vessel  a  moderate  sum  for  its  protection  during  the  voyage. 

About  two  months  after  one  of  the  regular  changes  of  the  mon- 
soons, the  schooner  of  wliich  I  was  mute  airivcd  at  Hong  Kong, 
to  be  repaired  and  coppered.  The  fourteen  days  during  which 
she  would  be  in  dock,  I  looked  upon  as  a  time  to  be  enjoyed  on 
shore ;  for  I  should  not  probably  liave  anotlicr  such  a  vacation 
from  ship  duty,  probably  for  two  years  to  come.  My  long  con- 
nection with  the  opium  trade  had  made  me  pretty  well  known  to 
all  along  shore,  not  only  to  the  merchants  and  boatmen  of  the 
large  cities,  but  to  almost  every  lawless  desperado  along  the  whole 
coast  which  I  had  visited  in  the  way  of  business.  Among  the 
rich  Chinese  merchants  at  Hong  Kong  was  one  whom  I  had 
known  ever  since  my  first  visit  there,  and  I  had  always  esteemed 
him  as  the  most  honest  and  respectable  man  of  his  nation  that  I 
had  ever  met.  I  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  his  store  ;  and 
the  best  seat,  a  choice  cigar  and  a  glass  of  good  wine  or  English 
ale  were  ever  at  my  service.  Besides  this  hospitable  treatment, 
he  had  done  me  many  little  favors,  which  his  position  and  influ- 
ence enabled  him  to  perform ;  and,  strange  to  say  of  a  Chinaman 
these  friendly  demonstrations  were  all  prompted  by  good  feelin<', 
and  not  by  any  consideration  of  favors  done,  or  to  be  done,  on 
my  part.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  offered  to  compensate  him 
for  what  I  had  received  at  his  hands ;  but  he  not  only  declined  to 
receive  anything,  but  he  seemed  to  be  so  much  iiurt  at  the  propo- 
sal, that  I  never  renewed  it. 


As  soon  as  the  schooner  was  fairly  docked,  I  sent  my  luggage 
to  the  house  of  this  friend,  for  when  last  at  Hong  Kong  I  had 
promised  him  that  I  would  stay  at  his  house  while  the  vessel  was 
undergoing  repair.  I  then  sought  him  at  his  store,  which  was  in 
a  different  part  of  the  city,  and  soon  found  him.  But,  instead  of 
finding  him  a  happy,  jovial,  fat  little  man,  full  of  good  nature  and 
alive  to  fun,  as  1  had  left  him  a  short  time  before,  my  old  friend 
Alii  appeared  thin,  careworn  and  wretched.  To  my  expressions 
of  surprise  at  his  altered  appearance,  he  replied  by  shaking  me 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  installing  me  in  my  old  seat  in  the  cor- 
ner, saying  he  would  soon  show  me  that  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  looked  as  miserable  as  he  now  did.  Alti  spoke  English 
well,  and  in  a  few  words  he  told  me  his  sorrows,  giving  his  narra- 
tive in  nearly  the  following  words  : 

"  You  see,  Alung,  my  friend,  about  three  months  ago  I  was  up 
the  coast  at  Swatou,  and  while  there  purchased  a  large  quantity 
of  rice  and  timber — in  fact,  so  large  a  purchase,  that  it  took  all 
the  money  I  possessed  to  pay  for  it.  Tiiis  was  to  have  been  my 
last  speculation  ;  for  had  I  brought  my  purchase  safely  to  this  city, 
I  should  nearly  have  doubled  my  capital,  as  I  bought  very  cheap. 
Well,  I  came  back  here  and  took  my  own  twenty-two  boats,  and 
hired  ten  others,  carrying  them  all  to  Swatou,  where  I  loaded 
them  full.  The  quantity  of  timber  and  rice  was  so  great,  that  the 
thirty-two  junks  would  scarcely  contain  the  whole ;  anil  by  this 
you  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  my  purchase.  I  left  with  a  fine 
breeze,  and  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  run  down  the  coast.  On 
the  second  day  we  could  see  by  the  outlines  of  the  shore  that  we 
were  approaching  the  islands,  and  I  hoped  to  be  safe  in  Hong 
Kong,  with  my  large  fleet  of  boats,  on  the  third  day.  But,  alas 
for  my  miserable  fortune,  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  I  lost 
all !  The  twice-eyed  robber,  Tachee,  with  his  pirate  junks,  took 
away  one  of  my  fleet  of  boats  and  all  their  cargoes.  He  came  on 
board  my  boat  himself,  and  said  to  me,  that  he  knew  I  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  when  I  paid  him  fifty  thousand  dollars,  my  boats 
and  cargo  should  be  released.  I  begged  him  to  let  them  go,  and 
solemnly  swore  that  I  would  pay  him  the  sum  required  as  soon  as 
I  had  sold  my  rice.  I  told  him  all  my  money  had  been  spent  in 
that  venture,  and  even  offered  to  remain  his  prisoner  until  my 
shroff  had  sold  sufficient  to  pay  the  ransom  demanded.  But  his 
only  reply  was,  that  my  life  was  not  worth  the  amount.  He  then 
ordered  me  into  his  boat.  Half  dead,  1  obeyed ;  and  in  another 
hour  my  boats  were  out  of  sight.  Next  morning  he  put  me  on 
shore  at  Macao,  telling  me  that  if  I  paid  the  ransom  in  one  month, 
I  could  have  everything  back  again ;  but  if  not  paid  by  that  time, 
he  would  send  boats  and  cargo  to  a  place  where  he  could  get 
more  for  them.  He  then  left  me,  saying  that  the  money  could  be 
sent  to  him  at  the  village  on  the  great  Ladrone  Island.  I  got  a 
boat  at  Macao,  and  came  home  here,  to  try  to  borrow  the  money. 
But  the  attempt  has  been  hopeless  ;  those  who  heretofore  would 
gladly  lend  me  fifty  thousand  dollars,  now,  since  my  misfortune, 
will  not  lend  me  one.  I  have  managed,  by  collecting  some  debts, 
to  got  together  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  but  cannot  collect  any 
more.  That  amount  is  useless,  for  Tachee  will  not  take  anything 
short  of  the  number  demanded,  and  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars 
is  impossible — I  am  therefore  in  despair." 

Alti  closed  .his  store  s9on  after  he  had  told  me  this  sad  narra- 
tive, and  we  went  home  together  to  his  house;  this  great  misfor- 
tune burdened  both  our  hearts,  and  banished  all  sociability.  After 
spending  a  dull  evening,  I  retired  for  the  night;  and  while  alone 
in  my  room,  revolved  over  in  my  mind  tlio  circumstances  which  I 
had  just  heard  narrated,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  devise  some  way 
to  help  my  friend  out  of  his  difficulty.  With  Tachee,  the  pirate 
who  had  captured  Alti's  boats,  I  was  well  acquainted,  having  often 
sold  him  large  quantities  of  opium.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  the 
article,  and  a  large  consumer.  Often  have  I  been  in  my  schooner, 
or  open  boat,  laying  in  the  midst  of  his  piratical  junks,  with 
twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  opium  on 
board.  But  I  felt  no  alarm  upon  these  occasions,  for  it  would 
not  do  for  him  or  his  fellows  to  rob  any  boat  that  was  in  the 
trade,  or  injure  its  crew.  We  know  intimately  all  their  haunts; 
and  a  single  act  of  violence  towards  us  or  ours,  Tachee  knew  full 
well,  would  have  brought  the  whole  of  us  upon  him,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  his  boats,  and  the  demolition  of  the  villages  upon 
the  islands  where  the  wives  of  himself  and  men  lived.  I,  there- 
fore, felt  no  hesitation  in  resolving  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
pirate  at  the  rendezvous  indicated  by  him  to  Alti,  in  the  hope  that 
I  might  induce  him  to  compromise  the  matter  by  lowering  or 
varying  his  terms. 

The  next  morning  I  broke  my  plan  to  the  disconsolate  mer- 
chant, and  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  in 
his  behalf.  The  better  to  disguise  my  purpose  for  visiting  the 
island,  I  concluded  to  fake  a  quantity  of  opium  witli  me,  in  a 
small  vessel  hired  for  the  purpose.  Alti  readily  advanced  the 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  which  he  had  on  hand,  to  be  invested 
in  opium  ;  and  having  freighted  a  boat  with  the  proceeds,  and  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  my  captain  for  the  gunner  of  the  schooner 
and  fourteen  of  the  men  to  accompany  me  in  the  boat,  I  started 
on  the  next  evening.  My  course  lay  through  the  simoon  passage, 
for  the  Ladrone  Islands.  On  the  ne.xt  day,  about  noon,  we  en- 
tered the  bay  where  Tachec's  village  was  situated.  We  saw  only 
one  junk  lying  there.  Where  my  poor  friend's  boats  and  cargo 
were  I  could  not  imagine  ;  I  saw  nothing  of  them.  The  private 
flag  flying  at  our  masthead  told  whom  the  vessel  belonged  to,  and 
also  our  business.  Everybody  along  the  coast  knew  the  flag  and 
the  vessels  of  the  house  for  which  I  had  sailed  so  long.  In  a 
short  time  I  let  go  anchor,  and  a  sanpan  came  off'  from  the  shore. 
As  soon  as  the  men  in  the  sanpan  recognized  me,  they  came  on 
board.  By  them  I  sent  Tachee  some  choice  s.amples  of  opium, 
stating  the  price  and  the  quantity  I  had  on  board,  liaving  lirst 
learned  from  them,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  pirate  was  on  shore. 


A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  off  the  shore,  which  I  thought 
might  prevent  him  from  coming  off  at  that  time ;  but  it  did  not, 
for  I  soon  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  Tachee  and  his  brother — 
as  great  a  rascal  as  himself — ^rowed  off  by  six  men.  I  met  the  two 
men  in  the  gangway  as  they  came  on  board,  and  shook  hands 
with  both,  asking  them  into  the  cabin.  The  brothers  were  soon 
engaged  in  discussing  a  bottle  of  my  sherry,  my  men  the  mean- 
while hoisting  on  board  the  money  they  had  brought  to  pay  for 
the  cargo.  The  wine  being  disposed  of  and  the  proper  quantity 
of  Chin-chinning,  indulged  in,  we  then  adjourned  to  the  deck, 
where  the  process  of  testing  each'  case  as  it  came  from  the  hold 
was  gone  through  with.  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  formed  no 
scheme  how  to  broach  the  principal  business  which  had  brought 
me  there,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  new  idea  struck  me,  and  one  so 
strange  and  novel  that  I  could  hardly  suppress  a  laugh  at  the 
finale  of  the  scene  which  I  knew  must  soon  follow,  should  I  put 
my  new  conceit  into  execution.  Ten  cases  had  already  been 
tested,  approved,  and  passed  over  the  side  into  the  beat ;  and  as 
they  had  all  turned  out  to  be  just  what  I  said  they  were,  Tacheo 
gave  me  my  full  price  for  all  I  had  brought, — sixteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  sanpan  could  not  carry  more  than  half  the  cargo  at 
once,  and  so,  when  loaded  lull,  she  was  despatched  to  the  shore. 
Now  was  the  time  to  put  ray  plan  into  practice.  I  therefore 
walked  forward  and  told  the  gunner  to  take  four  men  aft  with 
him  towards  the  cabin,  and  when  I  made  a  sign  to  seize  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  on  deck,  and  make  them  fast,  and  then  get 
the  vessel  ready  to  start  as  quick  as  possible.  I  now  returned  aft, 
where  both  were  busily  engaged  over  another  case.  I  pointed  to 
the  pair  of  pirates,  and  before  they  could  recover  from  their  as- 
tonishment, they  found  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
securely  ironed.  They  expressed  great  indignation  at  such  harsh 
treatment,  but  it  availed  tliem  nothing. 

In  a  few  words  I  told  Tachee  what  I  wanted,  and  what  my 
course  of  proceedings  towards  him  would  be  if  I  did  not  get  it. 
Their  sanpan  would  soon  be  along  side  again,  and  they  could 
send  a  letter  on  shore  by  it,  ordering  Alti's  junks  and  all  their 
cargo  to  be  conveyed  safe  to  Hong  Kong,  or  I  would  take  the  pair 
to  Whampoa  and  deliver  them  up  to  the  mandarin  there,  who 
would  pay  me  well  for  arresting  two  such  notorious  pirates.  "And 
now,"  I  continued,  "you  can  take  your  choice  :  either  send  back 
to  Alti  the  whole  of  his  property,  or  refuse  to  do  so,  and  try  what 
terms  the  mandarin  will  offer.     One  of  these  two  you  must  do." 

They  knew  me  too  well  to  doubt  that  I  would  fulfil  my  threat 
to  the  letter ;  and  they  also  knew  that  if  I  gave  them  up  to  tho 
governor  of  Whampoa  their  lives  would  not  be  worth  insuring  for 
one  grain  of  rice.  They  therefore  concluded  to  comply  with  my  ' 
terras  ;  and  after  exacting  from  me  a  promise  that  I  would  give 
them  their  liberty  upon  the  restoration  of  tlie  property,  and  that  I 
would  wait  a  week  for  the  junks  to  be  brought  to  Macao,  they 
sent  a  letter  on  shore  by  the  sanpan,  directing  the  return  of  tho 
boats  and  cargo.  We  now  made  sail  from  the  bay,  and  the  next 
day  anchored  at  Macao.  Here  Alti  came  to  see  how  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  my  mission,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  week  tlie 
full  number  of  his  junks  arrived  from  the  islands.  I  now  sent 
Alti  on  board  his  boats  to  see  if  the  cargoes  wci'C  all  right.  On 
his  return  from  the  visit,  he  reported  that  but  little  had  been  re- 
moved, and  even  that  had  been  replaced  by  articles  equally 
valuable. 

I  now  released  Tachee  and  his  brother,  and  permitted  them  to 
return  by  one  of  his  junks  which  had  accompanied  the  restored 
fleet.  On  leaving,  he  asked  for  the  money  for  which  he  had  not 
received  opium,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  dollars.  This  I  did 
not  think  proper  to  give  him,  and  sent  him  away  without  it,  keep- 
ing it  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  After  doing  so,  I 
divided  the  balance  among  myself  and  men,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  paid  us  very  well  for  our  trouble.  Poor  Alti  could  not  bear 
up  against  joy  so  well  as  he  did  against  sorrow.  My  opinion  is, 
that  he  was  nearly  insane  with  delight  for  several  weeks  after- 
wards. In  the  delirium  of  his  joy,  he  one  day  asked  me  to  mar- 
ry his  daughter,  an  only  child,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  he  might 
leave  me  all  the  property  which  I  had  recovered  for  him.  For 
this  kind  offer  I  sincerely  thanked  him ;  and  the  chances  are  that 
I  might  have  accepted  it,  and  become  son-in-law  to  a  long-tailed 
Celestial,  had  not  a  pair  of  black  eyes  beneath  !i  brow  fairer  than 
ever  graced  any  maiden  in  the  Chinese  empire  committed  an  act 
of  piracy  on  my  heart,  which  I  could  not  remedy  in  any  other 
way  than  that  in  which  I  saved  Alti's  property,  viz.,  by  taking  tho 
fair  pirate  and  making  her  prisoner  for  life. 


I  ^.^  » 


REMINISCENCES  OF  JEFFERSON. 

To  film  I  owed  all  tlie  small  blessings  and  joyful  surprises  of 
my  cliildish  and  girlish  years.  1  was  fond  of  riding,  and  was  ris- 
ing above  that  childish  simplicity  when,  proved  I  was  mounted 
on  a  horse,  I  cared  nothing  for  ray  equipments.  I  was  beginning 
to  be  fastidious,  but  I  had  never  told  my  wishes.  I  was  standing 
one  bright  day  in  the  portico  when  a  man  rode  up  to  the  door  with 
a  beautiful  lady's  saddle  and  bridle  before  him.  My  heart  bound- 
ed. My  grandfather  came  out  of  his  room  to  tell  me  they  were 
mine.  When  al)0ut  fifteen  years  old,  I  began  to  think  of  a  watch. 
One  afternoon  the  letter  bag  was  brought  in.  Among  the  letters 
was  a  small  packet  addressed  to  my  grandfather.  Three  hours 
after,  an  elegant  lady's  watch,  with  chain  and  seals,  was  in  my 
hand.  My  Bible  came  from  him,  my  Shakspeare,  my  first  writ- 
ing-table, my  first  handsome  writing  desk,  my  first  Leghorn  hat, 
ray  first  silk  dress.  What,  in  short,  of  all  my  small  treasures  did 
not  come  from  him  t  My  grandfather's  manners  to  us,  his  grand- 
children, were  delightful.  1  can  characterize  them  by  no  other 
word.  He  talked  with  us  freely,  affectionately,  and  never  lost  an 
op])ortunity  of  giving  a  pleasure  or  a  good  lesson.  He  reproved 
without  wounding  us,  and  commj^ntcd  without  making  us  vain. 
He  took  pains  to  corrcit  our  errors  and  false  ideas,  checked  the 
bold,  encouraged  the  timid,  and  tried  to  teach  us  to  reason  soundly 
and  feel  rightly.  He  did  not  interfere  with  our  education  strictly 
so  called,  except  by  advising  us  what  studies  to  pursue,  what  books 
to  read,  and  by  questioning  us  on  the  books  we  read. — Randall. 
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CAPTAIN  CHARLES  O.  ROGERS, 

EDITOR      or      THE       "BOSTON      JOURNAL." 

Th«  accompanying  portrait,  executed  expressly  for  our  Picto- 
rial, was  drawn  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Pierce, 
to  whom  we  entrusted  the  task  of  faithfully  reproducing  one  of 
the  most  admirable  photographs  we  have  yet  seen  by  J.  B.  Hey- 
wood,  172  Washington  Street.  There  are  few  persons  who  are 
residents  of  this  city,  or  who  make  occasional  visits  to  Boston, 
but  will  recognize  the  head  as  a  likeness  of  Charles  O.  Rogers, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  younger  class  of  citizens,  who 
take  an  active  part  in  the  civil,  military  and  political  affiiirs  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Rogers  was  born  in  1818,  in  Worcester,  where  his 
father  was  engaged  in  business  aj  publisher  of  the  National  JEgis, 
in  the  office  of  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  first  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  that  art  which  he  has  since  made  subservient 
to  his  pecuniary  interests.     His   elder  brother,  Henry  Rogers, 

''  came  to  Boston,  and  was  engaged  as  a  compositor  in  the  office  of 
the  Boston  Journal  when  that  paper  was  first  started ;  and  in 
1841,  Charles  O.  Rogers  also  entered  the  establishment,  and  took 
the  business  management  of  the  concern.     His  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy soon  discovered  new  fields  for  the  development  of  journal- 
ism, and  at  his  suggestion,  Messrs.  Sleeper  &  Rogers  started  the 
morning  edition  of  the  Journal,  and  he  became  a  partner,  and 
subsequently,  with  his  brother,  bought  out  Mr.  Sleeper's  interest. 
Under  their  joint  proprietorship  the  paper  prospered  abundantly, 
but  he  was  soon  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  partner  and  his 
father,  who  were  buried  on  the  same  day.     The  brother's  share  in 
the  concern  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  he  is  now  its  sole  pro- 
prietor.    There  are  few  men  wlio 
nave    done    «o  much — none  who 
have  done  more — to  make  the  Bos- 
ton press  recognized  and  respected 
for  Its  ability  and  usefulness  than 
Mr.   Rogers ;   for   hi«   competitors 
have  found   him  so  keenly  alive  to 
anticipate  every  public  want  in  this 
department,  that   since   his   debut 
may  indeed  be  dated  ii  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  fourth  estate  of 
this  city.     His  liberal  expenditures 
and  tact,  his  skill  in  directing,  and 
his   iadoraitable   perseverance,  en- 
able him  to  accomplish  whatever 
his  good  judgment  suggests;  and 
to  these  qualities  may  be  attributed 
the  popularity  and  influence  of  the 
Boston  Journal.     It  is  now  a  large 
sheet,  and  comprises  a  vast  amount 
of  matter  in  each  issue,  well  ar- 
ranged  under  appropriate    heads, 
each  speciality — such  as  the  ship 
news,  etc. — being  conducted  by  an 
adept  in   that   department.      The 
universality  of  its  range  of  topics 
renders  it  welcome  in   town   and 
country.     The  reports  of  meetings 

• — political,  literary  and  scientific — 
of  courts,  trials,  conventions,  cele- 
brations, etc.,  are  particularly  full 
and  accurate.  Music,  the  drama, 
agriculture,  literature  and  mechan- 
ics receive  their  full  share  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  not  a  number  comes  from 
the  press  which  does  not  give  evi- 
dence of  hard  labor  and  unstinted 
expenditure.  The  Journal  is  for- 
tunate in  having  a  large  number  of 
correspondents,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, who  are  continually  presenting 
vivid  pictures  of  society  and  man- 
ners throughout  our  countiy,  and 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world. 
During  the  Washington  season. 
Major  Poore  (the  well-known  "Per- 
ley")  writes  a  series  of  letters  re- 
markable for  the  accuracy  of  their 
information  and  the  ease  of  their 
style.  With  all  this  wealth  of  re- 
sources the  Journal  is  strongly  in- 
dividualized by  the  controlling  taste 
and  influence  of  its  energetic  editor 
and  proprietor,  whose  character  is 
stamped  upon  its  pages.  To  con- 
duct a  daily  paper  successfully  in 
these  days  of  competition  and  of 
rapid  intelligence,  is  a  triumph  of 
wliich  any  man  may  well  be  proud, 
and  a  task,  the  difficulties  of  which 
no  one  can  adequately  estimate 
who  has  not  been  connected  with 
such  an  establishment.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers has  held  feveral  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices.  He  has  served  two 
year.-f  in  the  common  council,  and 
two  years  in  the  State  legislature; 
and  since  1854,  has  been  comman- 
der of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  an 
old  corps,  which  dates  its  charter 
from    1798,   and   which    has   been 

commanded  by  Hon.  Daniel  Sargent,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Russell  Sturgis,  and  a  host  of  others  who  are  well  known.  In 
this  organization  he  takes  an  honest  and  just  pride  ;  and  the 
"  Tigers  "  are  no  1m|  proud  of  one  who  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
so  much  to  advance  Tneir  interests  and  the  cause  of  the  military 
generally.  Captain  Rogers  is  still  a  young  man  ;  and  it  will  be, 
we  trust,  many  years  before  that  vitality  which  now  characterizes 
his  movements  shall  cease  to  render  him  a  valuable  and  progres- 
sive citizen. 

THE  EVIL  OF  A  K4D  TEMPER. 

A  bad  temper  is  a  curse  to  the  possessor,  and  its  influence  is 
most  deadly  wherever  it  is  found.  It  is  allied  to  martyrdom  to 
be  obliged  to  live  with  one  of  a  complaining  temper.  To  bear 
one  etenial  round  of  complaint  and  murmuring,  to  have  every 
pleasant  thought  scared  away  by  their  evil  spirit,  is  a  sore  trial. 
It  is  like  the  sting  of  a  scorpion — a  perpetual  nettle,  destroying 
your  peace,  rendering  life  a  burden.  Its  influence  i.s  deadly  ;  and 
the  purest  and  sweetest  atmosphere  is  contaminated  into  a  deadly 
miasma  wherever  this  evil  gem us'pre vails.  It  has  been  said  truly, 
that  while  we  ought  not  to  let  the  bad  temper  of  others  influence 
us,  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  spread  a  blister  upon  the  skin, 
and  not  expect  it  to  draw,  as  to  think  of  a  family  not  sufl'cring  be- 
cause of  the  bad  temper  of  any  of  its  inmates.  One  string  out  of 
tune  will  destroy  the  music  of  an  instrument  otherwise  perfect ;  so 
if  all  the  members  of  a  family  do  not  cultivate  a  kind  and  affec- 
ti  mate  temper,  there  will  be  discord  and  every  evil  work. — Sleele. 


A  ROOK  OVER  900  YEARS  OLD. 

The  articles  wliich  have  lately  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Free  Press,  in  regard  to  old  Bibles,  have  had  the  effect  to 
bring  to  our  notice  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  specimens 
of  biblical  literature  in  the  world.  This  is  a  volume  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  containing  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Latin  language.  It 
belongs  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  of  this  city.  The  book  is  made 
entirely  of  vellum,  and  the  printing  is  all  done  by  hand  with  a 
pen  and  ink.  Every  letter  is  perfect  in  its  shape,  and  cannot  be 
distinguis.hed,  by  any  imperfections  in  form,  from  the  printed  let- 
ters of  the  present  day.  The  shape  of  the  letters  is,  of  course, 
diflFercnt  from  those  now  in  use,  but  in  no  other  respect  can  they 
be  distinguished  from  printed  matter.  The  immense  amount  of 
labor  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  columns 
on  each  page,  each  of  which  lacks  only  about  six  letters  of  being 
as  wide  as  the  columns  of  this  paper.  They  will  average  sixty 
lines  to  a  column.  The  columns  numbering  1200,  wc  have  about 
72,000  lines  in  the  whole  book.  Nothing  short  of  a  lifetime  could 
accomplish  such  a  work.  The  date  of  this  book  is  A.  D.,  930. 
It  was  consequently  made  .560  years  before  printing  w.'is  invented, 
and  is  928  years  old.  There  is  probably  nothing  on  this  conti- 
nent, in  the  shape  of  a  book,  equal  to  it  in  age.  The  vellum 
upon  which  it  is  printed  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and  is  made  of  the 
ski^  of  young  lambs  and  kids,  dressed  and  rubbed  with  pumicj 
stone  until 'it  is  very  thin.  It  is  somewhat  thicker  than  common 
piipcr,  being  a  medium  between  that  and  the  drawing  paper  now 
in  use.     The  fine  veins  in  the  skin  are  distinctly  visible  in   many 
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places.  A  pencil  mark  was  drawn  by  the  operator,  to  guide  the 
construction  of  each  line.  Many  pages  have  these  lines  visible 
on  the  whole  surface,  no  effort  having  beeti  made  to  rub  them  out. 
Two  lines  running  up  and  down  divide  the  columns  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  highly  col- 
ored ornamental  letters  are  placed.  Those  are  the  only  marks  of 
the  division  of  chapters.  There  are  no  subdivisions  into  verses, 
the  chapters  running  through  in  one  paragraph  to  the  end,  and  no 
descriptive  headings.  This  invaluable  relic  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Duffield,  by  Lewis  Cass,  Jr.,  our  minister  resident  at  Rome.  He 
procured  it  of  a  Greek  monk,  who  brought  it  from  the  Greek  con- 
vent of  St.  Catherine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  Mr.  Cass  be- 
friended this  monk,  who  was  in  trouble ;  and  he,  in  return,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  volume  which  we  have  described.  Accord- 
ing'to  his  story,  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  ancient  monk  sgribcs 
in  the  convent  abovenamed.  When  it  became  known  that  Mr. 
Cass  was  parting  with  it,  and  that  it  was  going  out  of  the  country, 
the  round  sum  of  S.'IOOO  was  offered  him  for  it  by  the  monks  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  This  was  of  course  refused  for  the  pleasure  of 
placing  so  inestimable  a  relic  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  appre- 
ciate its  value  so  well  as  our  learned  divine,  Dr.  Duffield.  At 
the  time  of  the  late  fire  in  the  doctor's  house,  tnis  book  was 
thrown  into  the  street  among  others,  and  came  very  near  being 
lost.  It  was  picked  up  on  the  sidewalk  by  one  who  recognized  it 
as  one  of  Dr.  Duffield's  most  valuable  relics,  and  preserved  it. 
This  Bible  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  prized  as  a  venerable 
relic  of  an  ago  when  printing  was  unknown. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


CHERROURO,  FRANCE. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  in  its  third  page,  which  is  gene- 
rally set  apart  for  literary  or  scientific  subjects,  a  historical  sketch 
of  Cherbourg,  which  is  not  without  interest  in  present  circum- 
stances. The  following  is  a  summary  : — "  Cherbourg,  which  oc- 
cupies the  public  attention  at  this  moment,  is  situated  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin,  the  ancient  Lower  Normandy,  so  called  from 
Coutanccs,  its  capital.  The  Cotentin,  which  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  William  the  Conqueror,  became  English  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  Gerberat,  Count  of  Cherbourg,  distinguished 
himself  in  that  battle,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  success 
of  the  Normans.  From  the  death  of  William,  in  1087,  until  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  Cherbourg  was  frequently  taken  by 
the  French,  and  re-taken  by  the  English.  It  was  finally  taken  by 
Charles  VII.,  August  12,  1450,  after  a  seige  of  forty  days,  and 
has  never  since  ceased  to  belong  to  France.  Louis  XIV.,  finding 
that  the  French  coast  on  the  channel  to  the  extent  of  125  leagues 
was  unprovided  with  a  port  of  refuge  for  ships  of  war,  determined 
to  construct  one  equal  to  Rochefort  or  Toulon,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  select  a  point.  The  13th  of  April,  1655,  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  improve  the  port  of 
Cherbourg,  and  to  construct  a  breakwater  of  2400  yards  in  length. 
Vauban  consequently  visited  the  coast  of  Cotentin  at  the  com- 
mand of  Louis  XIV.  He  recommended  La  Hogue  as  the  most 
advantageous  strategic  point  to  construct  a  port  for  a  war  navy  ; 
but  he  admitted  the  merit  of  Cherbourg,  and  prepared  a  plan  for 
its  defence  signed  by  his  own  hand,  which  is  still  preserved  at  the 

Hotel  de  Ville  of  that  town.  Noth- 
ing more,  however,  was  done  until 
the  year  1739,  when  the  commer- 
cial port  was  formed,  the  quays 
■•  built,  and  two  moles  constructed  at 

the  entrance  to  the  canal.  The 
war  of  1744  interrupted  the  works. 
In  1758,  Lord  Howe  landed  at 
Cherbourg,  and  did  not  quit  the 
town  until  he  had  caused  consider- 
able damage.  Louis  XVI.  revived 
the  question  in  1776,  but  Vauban's 
^  preference   for    La   Hogue    found 

many  partisans,  who  would  perhaps 
have  triumphed  had  it  not  been  for 
M.  de  Sartinc,  then  minister  of  ma- 
rine. The  partisans  of  Cherbourg 
.  found  a  valuable  ally  in   Colonel 

Dumouricz,    coinraander     of    the 
town,  who  subsequently  became  so 
remarkable    during    the    republic, 
and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1779,  a  royal 
ordonnance   commanded   the  con- 
struction of  the  forts  Hommet  and 
of  the  island  Pelee.     The  works  of 
Cherbourg  excited  attention  both 
in  France  and  throughout  Europe, 
and    the   king   commissioned    his 
brother,   the   Count   d'Artoise,   to 
visit  them.     That  prince  arrived  at 
Cherbourg  the  22d  of   May,  1786, 
and  expressed  bis  admiration  of  all 
he  saw.     At  the  end  of  three  days 
ho  left  for  Versailles,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of   the 
works,  the   king   was   induced    to 
visit  the  new   maritime   establish- 
ment.    Louis  XVI.  made   his  sol- 
emn entry  into  Cherbourg  the  22d 
of  June,  1786,  and  left  the  26th  of 
the  same  ^onth.     The  king  exam- 
ined the  works  in   the  harbor,  as 
well  as  the  defences  and  the  com- 
mercial port,  with  great  interest. 
During  his  stay  at  Clierbourg  he 
was  well  received  by  the  authorities 
and  by  the  population — his  affabili- 
ty, his   simple   manners,   and   his 
solid  information  produced  the  best 
effect.    The  partisans  of  La  Hogue, 
however,   remained   firm,   and   re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  1785.     But 
they  experienced  an  obstinate   re- 
sistance.    A  note  exists  which  was 
addressed  to  the  king  the  23d  of 
March,  1786,  by  M.  Pleville  le  Pel- 
ly,   in   which  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Cherbourg  are  explained 
at  great  length.    Louis  XVI.  would 
not   abandon    Cherbourg,   and    ho 
took   the  warmest  interest   in  the 
Works  until  the  conclusion  of  his 
power.     The  plan  was  carried   out 
by  subsequent  governments.     The 
national  assembly  voted  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  the  works  in 
1791,  and  again  in    1792.     From 
this  period  the  works  of  the  break- 
water have  been  continued  without 
interruption.     The  breadth  of  this 
stupendous  work  is  UOyards.   The 
breakwater   is   not  extended   in   a 
straight   line.     It  is   composed  of 
two  branches  of  unequal  length,  which  form  an  angle  of  170  de- 
grees, of  wliich  the  opening  is  turned  towards  the  south.     A  com- 
mission appointed  by  M.  Decres,  minister  of  marine  to  Napoleon 
I.,  declared  on  the  20th  of  April,  1811,  that  there  is  anchorage  in 
the  roads  of  Cherbourg  for  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  in  sum- 
mer, and  seventeen  in  winter.     The  breakwater  at  Cherbourg  was 
commenced  in  1783,  and  finished  December  31,  1853.     The  en- 
tire cost  of  the  breakwater  amounts  to  67,000,000  francs,  viz., 
31,000,000  francs  from  1783  to  1803,   8,000,000  francs  from    1803 
to   1830,  and  28,000,000  francs  from   1830  to  1853.     The  annual 
expense  of  keeping  the  breakwater  in  repair  is  estiiinatcd  ly  about 
120,000  francs.     The  breakwater,  which  is  3812  metres  long  from 
one  channel  to  the  other,  is  defended  by  natural  blocks  of  granite. 
The  wearing  of  ftese  blocks  requires  annually  3000  cubic  yards 
of  fresh  blocks.     The  points  east  and  west  are  covered   by  artifi- 
cial blocks  composed  of  hydraulic  cement.     Each  of  these  blocks 
is  thirty  cubic  metres  in  volume,  and  weighs  44,000  kilogrammes. 
Cherbo'urg  is  defended  by  a  fort  constructed  on  the  island  of  Pe- 
le'e,  which  was  commenced  in  1783,  and  finished  in   1794— Fort 
Chavagiiac,  Fort  de  Querqueville,  Fort  des  Flamands,  Fort  du 
Hommet  and  St.  Anne's  Battery.     The  outer  port  of  Cherbourg 
was  inaugurated  in  the  month  of  August,  1813,  in  presence  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Louisa.     The  floating  dock  was  finished  in  1829. 
The  inner  floating  dock,  now  called  the  Dock  of  Napoleon  III., 
cost  16,000,000  francs."    As  we  remarked  at  the  outset,  the  pres- 
ent interest  in  this  place  will  give  this  extended  account  a  peculiar 
value. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Riris.  Buffalo,  Now  York.— "  Gerard  the  Lion-Killer"  Is  living,  and  ia  now 
with  a  large  hunting-party  in  Africa.  ..         o    v 

Querist.— 1.  Wc  do  not  know  what  gave  rise  to  the  practice.     {^^   ««■'. 

S  H  Saco,  Maine.- The  beet  way  to  learn  the  character  of  the  Puritans  is 
to  read  the  various  histories  of  New  England,  and  of  Old  England,  during 
the  Puritan  sway.  Elliotts  "  Hi.-tory  of  New  Engl^and,  and  Neal  s  ■'  Puri- 
tans,' are  among  works  to  be  consulted.  "  „,  .  . 

D.  L.  S.,  New  York.- Wo  learn  from  a  letter  from  R  ,  dated  Florence,  August 
1,  that  your  picture  wa«  nearly  completed.     It  was  to  be  shipped  early  in 

September.  #    .     i      -      ,>, 

Q   n. Xhe  total  number  of  persons  cmploicd  in  woollen  factories  in   inc 

United  States  is  given,  in  the  census  of  1850,  as  22,678  males  and  16,574 
females;  but  this  must  be  far  short  of  the  truth,  as  tho  list  of  trades  and 
occupations  is  notoriously  imperfect. 

JOVKMIK.— A  w«tch  should  not  be  suspended  by  a  chain  when  not  worn,  nor 
should  it  be  hung  on  a  hook,  as  in  either  of  the.-e  cases  it  might  obtain 
from  tho  escapement  an  external  pendulous  motion,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  correct  performance.  The  back  of  the  watch-case  when  hung  should 
always  press  against  something  soft,  and  should  never  be  laid  on  a  hard 
substance,  such  as  a  table,  as  under  such  circumstances  it  might  bo  liable 
to  external  vibration. 

S.  U.,«Balem,  Mass.— Omnibuses  were  first  ns»d  in  Paris,  and  were  not  known 
in  this  country  until  1830,  when  Oilling,  a  Frenchman,  came  to  New  York, 
having  a  drawing  of  such  as  were  then  in  use  in  the  French  capital.  One 
was  built  in  that  year  under  his  direction  by  a  coach-maker  in  New  York, 
and  another  by  Messrs.  Carter,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  whom  Gilling  was  em- 
ployed. The  appearance  of  the  first  omnibus  run  upon  Broadway,  by 
Brower,  a  ."tage  proprietor,  attracted  much  attention. 

EcRiDBi.tR  —Authors  and  publishers  have  quarrelled  from  time  immemorial. 
Charles  Lamb  writes  to  a  brother  poet,  "  The  booksellers  consider  us  their 
journeymen — they  hate  us,  and  cheat  us.  and  opprefS  us,  and  would  wiing 
the  blood  out  of  us,  to  put  another  sixpence  into  their  mechanic  pouches.' 
Campbell,  on  the  occasion  of  a  literary  dinner,  gave  the  health  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  and  upon  being  a.sked  what  Napoleon  had  ever  done  for  litera- 
ture, replied,    '  A  great  deal— he  once  shot  a  bookseller.'' 

M.  C.  Concord,  N.  fl.- Oainsborough,  the  painter,  was  born  at  Sudbury, 
England,  in  1727,  and  died  in  London,  in  1788  Ilis  landscapes  and  other 
rural  subjects  are  more  valued  than  his  portraits. 

. — . <  »«».  I 


WILD    WILL: 

— OR, — 

THE     SEER    OF     NIAGARA. 

A  BOHANCE  OF  TH£  EABLT  FBENGH  WAB. 

BT    MRS.    C.    F.    GEKRY. 

This  is  a  fine  original  novelette,  which  wo  shall  commence  in 
tho  next  numher  of  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union,"  and  for  wUich  we 
bespeak  the  particular  interest  and  attention  of  oar  readers.  It  is 
written  with  all  tho  grace  of  the  practised  pen  of  its  author,  and 
combines  some  of  the  best  scenes  and  most  artistically  developed 
plots  that  wo  have  printed  for  many  a  day.  It  is  a  most  charming 
and  original  story,  and  intensely  interesting  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

"The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain." — Mr.  B.  G.  Stone  has 
just  issued  an  accurate  lithograph  of  this  famous  profile  cliff  in 
Franconia,  N.  H.,  which  may  be  obtained  at  Cotton's,  Washing- 
ton Street,  and  Wiggins's,  Tremont  Row.  The  engraving  is 
frcra  a  beautiful  drawing  by  Mr.  Stone. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  black  fish,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  was  lately 
caught  out  of  Okefenoko  Swamp,  in  Georgia. 

....  Col.  John  Billings  has  been  postmaster  ot  Trenton,  for- 
merly Oldenharnevelt,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  for  half  a  century. 

....  Seventy-six  bass,  weighing  over  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds,  were  lately  taken  in  a  seine  at  Newport. 

....  The  Free-lovers  of  Berlin  Heights  threaten  reprisals  in 
the  event  of  their  property  being  injured  by  outsiders. 

....  Tames,  the  "  old  fireman  "  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been 
in  service  since  1811,  died  quite  recently. 

....  Tho  Lower  and  Upper  Sioux  Indians  have  been  paid  off 
by  our  government,  and  are  on  friendly  terms  with  us. 

....  Francis  Julien  died  of  hydrophobia  in  Mobile,  lately, 
though  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  two  years  ago. 

....  The  Baltimorcans  are  very  properly  rejoicing  over  the 
new  ship  channel  in  Patapsco  River. 

. .  .Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  the  swincHing  English  banker,  is 
said  to  be  a  hopeless  lunatic  in  the  Pentonville  prison. 

....  Francois  and  Gabriel  Ravel,  with  a  new  troupe,  are  in 
this  country.     They  cannot  leave  the  stage. 

The  promenade  concerts  at  the  Music  Hall  have  been 

attended  with  brilliant  and  flattering  success. 

The  cameleon,  which  is  said  to  feed  on  nothing  but  air, 

has,  of  all  animals,  the  nimblest  tongue. 

Routledge  &  Co.,  of  London,  pay  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton 

$100,000  for  the  privilege  of  publishing  his  works. 

Society  is  composed  of  people  who  have  more  dinner  than 

appetite,  and  people  who  have  more  appetite  than  dinner. 

....  In  China  they  wear  watches  in  p.^irs,  and  this  extrava- 
gance extends  to  wearing  shawls  in  pairs. 

In  mercantile  business,  as  in  statesmanship,  to  think  and 

to  act  form  the  basis  of  fortune  and  success. 

Mr.  Cliarlcs  A.  Barry  has  just  completed  a  life-sized  por- 
trait of  John  G.  Wliitticr,  the  poet.  • 

....  In  selling  a  Newfoundland  dog,  do  you  know  if  it  is  v.nl- 
ned  for  what  it  will  fetch,  or  what  it  will  bring  ? 

....  Gen.  Walker,  instead  of  being  on  the  march  for  Sonora, 
has  been  quietly  taking  his  ease  in  Alabama.  , 

....  We  are  (Jbrry  to  see  it  stated  that  the  grape  crop  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati  is  almost  a  complete  failure  this  year. 


REIilCS  OF  THE  PAST. 

"  The  past "  is  a  relative  term,  and  may  refer  back  to  the  revo- 
lutionary era  of  our  country ;  to  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans  ; 
to  the  earlier  visit  by  the  Northmen  ;  to  its  prior  invasion  by  the 
civilization  of  Asia,  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  ;  to 
its  first  population  by  the  red  man,  by  the  snme  rout ;  to  the  gla- 
cial era,  when  our  gravel  hills  were  dumped  down  by  icebergs ; 
to  the  plutonic  period,  when  tho  mountain  chains  were  heaved  up 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  or  to  the  still  earlier  era,  -when  the 
substance  of  those  mountains  was  deposited  in  level  strata  of 
minute  particles.  It  is  to  the  latter  period  that  we  would  now  in- 
vite the  attention  of  our  readers, — to  that  remote  past,  before  the 
mountains  themselves  existed,  and  when  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  to  be  composed  were  gathering  together,  preparatory  to 
their  crystallization  into  rock.  In  a  portion  of  the  primitive 
rock  formed  at  that  remote  period, — so  remote  that  its  distance 
from  the  present  can  only  be  expressed  by  ages  of  ages, — a  glob- 
ule of  water  has  recently  been  found  by  Dr.  Bouchelle  of  Eutaw, 
South  Carolina,  contained  in  the  centre  of  the  specimen.  The 
drop  Is  said  to  be  movable  and  visible  ;  and  the  rock  being  of  the 
oldest  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  this  water  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted in  its  present  form  ever  since  "  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

Another  comparatively  ancient  curiosity,  though  quite  a  mod- 
ern affair  when  contrasted  with  the  former,  is  a  living  frog,  which 
has  recently  been  blasted  out  of  a  coal  mine  near  Evansville,  In- 
diana, by  a  miner  named  Potts.  He  was  at  work  in  a  chamberof 
the  Bodiam  mines,  some  three  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  had  thrown  down  a  large  mass  of  coal  by  a  powder 
blast,  which  he  w.is  engaged  in  breaking  up,  when  from  one  of 
the  fractures  which  he  had  made  leaped  out  a  living  frog,  well 
formed  and  active,  and  about  the  size  of  a  man's  two  fingers. 
Above  the  point  where  this  little  animal  lay  buried,  are  several 
strata  of  coal  and  sandstone,  regularly  stratified,  of  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  and  it  must  have 
required  ages,  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  lo  comprehend,  for  the 
accumulation  of  these  separate  deposits  above  the  vein  of  coal 
in  which  this  creature  was  concealed.  The  facts  above  narrated, 
asto  mding  as  they  appear,  are  vouched  for  by  the  editor  of  the 
Evaniville  Journal,  who  saw  the  ancient  reptile  sporting  in  all  the 
pertness  and  activity  of  juvenile  froghood,  and  in.ipected  the 
locality  from  whence  he  was  taken.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  creature  submitted  to  Professor  Agassiz  tor  examination,  to 
see  wherein  the  structure  of  the  animal  may  differ  from  that  of 
the  present  day.  As  a  general  thing  the  type  in  fossil  animals 
differs  materially  from  that  of  tho  living  species,  and  such  a  va- 
riation in  the  present  case  would  go  far  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  indications  that  the  animal  was  actually  buried  in  the  coal 
vein,  and  has  lived  there  through  the  indefinite  period  of  time 
which  must  have  elapsed  since  that  stratum  ofcoal  was  deposited. 


AlillENT  LETTER  CARRIERS. 

The  institution  of  the  post-office,  as  we  understand  it  in  our 
day,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  who  cm- 
ployed  birds  and  dogs  as  messengers.  Bergier,  in  his  history  of 
the  great  roads  of  the  Roman  empire,  says  that  Cyrus  introduced 
the  use  of  four-wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  four  horses,  to  transport 
the  government  despatches,  and  that  "  from  the  Egean  Sea  to  the 
city  of  Suza,  the  capital  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  eleven  huts  or  houses,  from  one  to  the  other  of 
which  was  a  day's  journey."  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  Suetonius  tells  us  that  relays  were  employed  for  rapid 
communications.  To  send  their  letters  "  the  emperors,"  says 
Bergier,  "  employed  posts  stationed  on  the  military  roads,  so  well 
regulated  and  governed  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  sovereign 
prince  to  travel  through  his  kingdom,  for  without  leaving  the  city 
of  Rome,  he  could  govern  the  earth  by  letters,  missives,  orders 
and  mandates,  which  were  no  sooner  written  than,  by  means  of 
the  posts,  they  were  earned  as  promptly  as  if  birds  had  been  the 
messengers."  Little  did  Augustus  deem  thUt  the  lightning  would 
one  day  be  the  letter-carrier  of  mankind,  and  speed  the  winged 
thought  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  literally  in  "  less  tlian 

no  time." 

<  ■»»  » 

A  SPLENDID  Edifice. — The  new  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in 
New  York,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  recently  laid  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  completed  in  five 
years,  and  cost  $750,000.  It  will  be  140  feet  front  and  325  feet 
deep.  The  ground  plan  is  a  Latin  urn.  It  is  to  be  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  three  aisles,  separated  by  lofty  arches  supported 
on  marble  columns,  with  a  small  chapel  opposite  each  arch  of  the 
nave.  The  height  of  the  interior  will  be  120  feet  in  the  clear. 
I  »»»  > 

Boating  on  Jamaica  Pond. — The  young  men  of  Jamaica 
Plain  have  collected  quite  a  fleet  of  pleasure  boats,  which  may  be 
seen  almost  every  pleasant  evening  skimming  over  the  surface  of 
Jamaica  Pond.  There  are  in  all  about  thirty  boats,  including 
four  race  boats,  of  four  oars  each,  two  wherries,  one  canoe,  and 
one  canvass  boat.     The  four-oared  boats  have  two  crews  each. 


«  »«»■  t— 


Longevity  in  Salem. — When  the  city  assessors  made  their 
May  perambulations  they  found  that  there  were  two  hundred  and 
twenty  males  in  the  citj-  who  mere  over  seventy  years  of  age,  the 
oldest  being  ninety-five.  Of  the  whole  number  two  hundred  were 
men  yet  in  active  life.    Four  have  since  died. 


BAZAAR.  OOUIPOOR,  RAJPOOTANA,  INDIA. 

The  whole  of  our  last  page  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  effective 
engraving  representing  the  bazaar,  or  market-place,  of  the  town  of 
Oodipoor,  Rajpootana,  India.     The  rich  effect  of  Oriental  archi- 
tecture, with  its  massive  walls,  graceful  domes,  its  shaded  gal- 
leries and  huge  external  staircases,  is  here  graphically  displayed. 
We  have  bearded  merchants,  traders  and  priests,  soldiers  with 
clumsy  matchlocks,  fruit-venders  and  water-carriers,  and  women 
whose  native  grace  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  use  of  European 
costumes.     The  picturesque  town  of  Oodipoor  is  the  capital  of  a 
small  State,  governed  by  a  rajah  who  is  the  acknowledged   head 
of  the  Rajpoot  confederacy,  and  whose  forefathers  made  a  gall.int 
but  ineffectual  stand  against  the   Mogul  emperors.     When  the 
ancient  capital  of  Rajpootana,  Cheetorc,  was  .sacked  for  the  third 
time,  Oody  Singh,  then  rajah,  removed  his  capital  to  this  spot,  on 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  lake,  by  the  side  of  which  his  palace  is  a 
commanding  object,  overlooking  the  lovely  valley  to  which  the 
domain  of  his  successor  is  now  recced.  .  It  is  a  well-built  city, 
stone  and  marble  being  plentifully  treed   in  its   construction,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  far  greater  extent  than  at  present  neces- 
sary to  hold  its  reduced  population.     The  principal  business  is 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  buildings  here  given,  of  which  tho 
one  on  the  right  is  the  Kotwabee,  the  office  of  the  magistrate  who 
has  the  control  of  the  bazaars,  the  collection  of  dues  and  manage- 
ment of  the  police  ;  and  here  all,  from  the  Kotwab  downwards,  arc 
busily  engaged  from  morning  till  night  in  plundering  the  peasantry 
who  bring  their  produce  to  market,  or  taking  bribes  from  all  par- 
ties to  all  suits  which  are  brought  before  thorn.     There  is  no  end 
to  the  exactions  to  which  unfortunate  villagers  are  subject  before 
they  can  realize  on  their  produce.     First,  at  the  gate  of  the  city 
the  guard  abstracts  his  piece  of  wood,  or  handful  of  grain  or  vege- 
table, from  the  lo.ided  cart  or  donkey,  as  it  passes  ;  then  a  naked 
beggar,  smeared  with  ashes,  springs  from  a  comer  where  ho  is 
jabbering  prayers  before  a  filthy  idol,  and  takes  his  quota ;  then  at 
the  Kotwabee  again  ;  and  finally,  they  have  to  endure  the  preda- 
tory visits  of  the  sacred  cattle,  who  stalk  up  and  down  the  bazaars, 
helping  themselves  wherever  they  please,  and  often  resenting  any 
attempt  to  protect  the  coveted  eatables  with  lowered  horns. 


*  *p^  > 


<  ^"^  ► 


An  unlucky  ExritESSiON. — An  editor,  retortiiiij  upon  an  op- 
ponent, says  :  "  Now  this  is  a  matter  of  taste — or  rather  of  com- 
mon decency — and  something  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do." 


CHINESE  AORlCtl.TURE, 

Agriculture  has  always  been  encouraged  in  China  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Every  year,  from  time  immemorial,  a  grand  festival  is 
celebrated  in  its  honor  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire, 
and  the  emperor  himself,  on  this  occasion,  works  in  a  field  in  the 
environs  of  Pekin.  In  the  ancient  imperial  ordinances  we  find 
the  following  precept :  "  If  there  is  a  man  who  does  not  labor,  a 
woman  who  does  not  spin,  some  one  suffers  from  cold  or  hunger 
in  the  country."  None  of  tho  Chinese  reformers  have  forgotten 
the  noble  maxim  ;  many  of  them  have  become  celebrated  by  the 
zeal  with  which  they  have  put  it  in  practice.  Among  this  nuinlicr 
is  quoied  an  emperor  of  the  family  of  Pnng.  Faithful  to  the 
spirit  which  had  constantly  inspired  his  predecessors,  this  nicnarc.'t 
caused  an  infinity  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Bonzes  to  be  destroyed. 
Another,  the  Emperor  YongChing,  who  reigned  at  the  end  of  tho 
last  century,  ordered  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  send  him 
every  year  the  name  of  the"  peasant  who  had  rendered  himself 
noticed  by  his  application  to  farming  and  his  good  conduct.  Thi< 
diligent  laborer  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  mandarin  of  the  eighth 
order,  a  distinction  which  gave  him  a  right  much  envied  in  China, 
that  of  taking  tea  with  the  governor  and  remaining  seated  in  his 
presence.  On  his  death,  great  honors  were  rendered  him,  and  his 
name  was  inscribed  with  pomp  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors.  This 
wise  policy  has  not  only  resulted  in  augmenting  the  number  <.f 
fanners  in  China,  but  nowhere  arc  they  more  esteemed,  and  lliej 
rank  much  higher  than  the  mechanics  and  merchants  of  the  city. 
_ «  -»*^^» 

Good  Dinners. — More  than  a  century  s>go,  Dr.  Townsheud. 
of  Pewsey,  asserted  a  principle  whereby  one  may  estimate  the 
value  of  a  grand  dinner,  and  at  the  same  time  ascertain  what 
qualifications  are  requisite  to  complete  the  character  of  an  ac- 
complished statesman.  He  has  put  it  in  print,  and  solemnly 
affirms  that  "it  is  an  old  and  well-founded  observation,  that  no 
man  is  (it  to  frovern  an  empire,  or  a  state,  or  a  city,  o-  a  family, 
who  cannot  give  to  his  friends  and  adherents  a  good  dinner  !" 


Grkat  Feet. — An  exchange  speaks  of  a  chap  with  feet  so 
large  that  when  it  rains  or  when  he  wants  to  get  in  the  shade,  he 
lies  down  on  his  back  and  holds  up  one  foot.  It  fully  answers 
the  purpose  of  an  umbrella.  This  beats  the  man  whose  feet  were 
mistaken  for  a  pair  of  leather  trunks,  and  who  had  to  go  to  the 
fork  of  a  road  to  pull  his  boots  off. 


Cable  Wit. — The  following  definitions  are  among  the  smart 
things  elicited  by  the  success  of  the  international  telegraph  : — 
"Thg  Equator — an  imaginary  line  which  dividrs  the  world.  The 
Cable — a  real  line  which  unites  it." 


t  »«»  > 


The  Hospital  at  Northampton. — The  govemor  has  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  "  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in 
Western  Massachusetts,''  .it  Northampton,  is  completed,  and  now 
ready  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

«  »»»  » 

Ship  "Atlantic  Telegraph."— Paul  Curtis  has  a  ship  of  a 
thousand  tons  on  the  stocks  in  his  yard  at  East  Boston,  which  he 
designs  to  name  the  "Atlantic  Telegraph."  Its  figure-head  will 
be  a  bust  of  Franklin. 


•  Personal. — Our  old  favorites,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilbert, 
.are  playing  in  the  stock  company  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


t  WMi'B  &axmx. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"I  AM  THINKING  OF  THEE." 

BT   M.    POTTER.    JR. 

I  am  thinking  of  thee— yes,  awake  or  reposing, 

My  thoughts  and  my  dreams  are  clinging  to  thee; 
And  ciy  heart,  tyrant-li!ie,  is  ever  deposing 

All  else  from  my  mind  save  reflection  of  thee. 
Years  have  rolled  by  since  last  my  fond  vision 

Beheld  the  dear  form  which  I  cannot  forget ; 
Still,  still  I  remember  thy  love,  thy  derision, 

The  hour  we  parted — the  hour  we  met! 

I  am  thinking  of  fliee — and  affection  grows  fonder, 

As  I  dwell  on  the  past  so  fraught  with  delight; 
"While  regret,  deep  rogret^Us  my  mind  as  I  ponder 

On  the  hours  of  love  s<^ehisively  bright. 
Yes.  oft  am  I  gloomy,  when  from  retrospection 

My  spirit  returns  to  grapple  with  pain; 
While  my  sorrowing  heart  still  clingt:  to  affection. 

And  sTghs  for  the  days  which  can  ne'er  como  agaio. 


BEAUTY  AND  GEXIUS. 
Beauty  and  genius,  is  it  so, 
That  ye,  even  ye,  can  sink  so  low? 
Can  this  world's  mists  quench  lights  diviue, 
That  Heaven  set  forth  and  bid  to  shine? 
The  insect  takes  its  tiny  Hight, 
Ambitious  of  the  violet's  height; 
The  eagle  will  not  fold  his  pliinie 
To  crawl  and  mope  in  mrrc  .ind  gloom, 
But  soars  above,  aa  proud  to  try 
]t  he  may  resell  yon  sun  and  fky. 
But  mighty  minds,  endowed  with  power, 
Higher  than  higliest  orbs  to  tower, 
Ivwave  ether  for  corrupted  air. 
Cleave  to  the  dust,  and  perish  there. — Spera:(ZA. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
Through  knowledge  we  behold  the  world's  creation, 

How  in  his  cradle  first  he  fostered  was; 
And  judge  of  nature's  cunning  operation. 

How  things  she  formed  of  a  formless  mass. 
By  knowledge  we  do  learn  ourselves  to  know, 
And  what  to  man,  and  what  to  God  we  owe. — SpBifSBR. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

After  a  summer  almost  unparalleled  for  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  we  have  drifted  into  autumn — not  in  these  latitudes  a  melancholy 
month,  but  often,  as  we  truit  it  will  prove  this  year,  more  summery  than 
summer  itself.  What  golden  noontides — what  delicious  mornings  and  eve- 
nings may  we  not  expect  1  The  genial  atmosphere  of  our  autumn  nerves  even 
the  aged,  while  fresh  vigor  seems  imparted  to  the  young  and  imaginative. 
8adly  do  our  pleasure-seekers  miss  it  when  they  turn  their  backs  on  forest. 
and  mountain,  and  lake,  just  as  September  begins.  It  is  the  very  season 
when  wc  feel  most  inclined   to  leave -the  city  and  ream    through  wood  and 

glen We  do  not  envy  the  mood  of  that  very  fast  young  American,  whom 

we  heard  the  other  day  declare  that  the  transatlantic  telegraph  was  "slow.'' 
We  ought  surely  to  be  satisfied  when  we  hear  of  events  some  time  before  they 
happened  This  is  certainly  the  ca;e.  Westward  despatches,  like  good  musi- 
cians, constantly  beat  time.    The  westward  wave  of  electricity  outstrips  the 

old  scythe-bearer,  and  his  budget  is  stale  when  it  comes  to  hand One  of 

the  great  events  of  the  day  is  the  successful  navigation  of  the  Erie  Canal  by 
steam.  The  experiment  has  been  fairly  tested,  and  its  result  must  add  im- 
mensely to  the  wealth  of  the  Empire  State.  Are  our  readers  aware  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  the  New  York  canals  have  carried  upon  their  waters 
the  stupendous  amount  of  fifty-five  million  tons,  having  a  value  exceeding 
two  billion  five  hundred  nulUon  dollars? Douglas  &  Sherwood's  mam- 
moth skirt  establishment,  Nos.  51.  53  and  55  White  Street,  New  York,  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  day.  A  palace  devoted  to  hoops  and  crinoline— miles 
of  beauty  (a  Miss  is  a  mile,  and  Douglats  &  Sherwood  employ  a  thousand  girls) 
ministering  to  extend  the  area  of  other  beauties,  and  turning  out  four  thou- 
Baod  skirts  a  day.     It  is  really  prodigious.     The  enterprising  firm   evidently 

entertain  no  fear  of  the  immediate  collapse  of  crinoline  ''The  Mount 

Vernon  Record -'  is  a  neatly-printed  quarto,  published  monthly,  under  the 
official  sanction  of  the  ''  Ladies'  Association,'"  which  devotes  its  influence  and 
profits  to  the  purchase  of  the  home  and  grave  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

Addreis  S.  F.  Watson,  Philadelphia.     Price,  S?l  a  year What  is  courage? 

Lord  Peterborough,  who  passed  for  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  time,  said  to 
M>me  of  his  admirers,  who  lauded  him  for  never  having  shown  fear,  ''Show 
me  a  danger  which  I  think  serious  and  inevitable,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am 

as  much  afraid  as  an> body." The  peculiarities  of  men  of  genius  as  to 

their  working  hours  have  excited  much  attention.  Pacsiello  could  only  com- 
pose in  bed.  The  poot  Cimarosa  derived  his  inspiration  from  tumult  and 
crowds.  Mezeray  was  in  the  habitof  writing  in  broad  daylight,  even  at  noon- 
day. Descartes  composed  some  of  his  sublimest  works  lying  on  his  back- 
whilst  the  famous  jurist,  Cujas,  wrote  his  in  a  contrary  position.  Ouido  Kcni 
never  touched  his  pencil  unless  he  was  In  full  dress;  and  Haydn  declared  it 
was  difi^cult  for  him  to  compose  unless  he  wore  the  ring  Frederick  the  Great 

had  given  him One  of  Talleyrand's  friends  reminded  him  of  a  mi5fortune 

which  had  nearly  proved  faUl  to  him.  '' My  friend.'"  replied  Talleyrand, 
••Ood  has  plumed  our  eyes  In  front,  that  we  may  nlwnys  look  forward,  and 

jievrr  back'' Tasso  replied  to  a  proposition  that  be  should  take  ven- 

genco  on  a  man  who  had  injured  him,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  either 
of  his  goods,  his  honor,  or  his  life.     I  only  wish  tc  deprive  him  of  his  ill- 

will." To   many  people  gratitude  is  a  burden,  and  he  who  impoj-es  it 

almost  worthy  of  hatred.     Thus  Racine  thought  it  necessary  to  say  to  a  friend. 

*•  I  am   under  obligations  to  you,  yet  I  shall  always  love  you." The 

Mouiteur  Algcrien  mentions  an  invai'lon  of  rats  in  tlie  province  of  Bona  the 
animals  having  Fprea*!  over  some  di.strirts  of  the  country,  and  devoured  whole 
fields  of  com.  According  to  the  arrounts  of  the  Arabs,  thef<e  vermin  have 
never  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  during  the  pre.-ent  season.  An  offircr  of 
the  Arab  bureau  is  now  engaged  ingoing  through  the  dictrict,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage  CHUsed,  and  fix  approximately  what  allow- 
aocr  it  will  be  necessary  to  muke  to  the  sufTercrs  in  the  payment  of  their 
taxes The  clerk  of  a  New  York  apothecary  has  been  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter in  canning  the  death  of  an  infmt  by  making  a  mistake  in  preparing 

a  prescription Mrs.  (yhadwick,  wife  of  Mr.  George  ('hadwick,  Pcckskill 

Hollow,  Putnam  county.  New  York,  cut  off  her  hand  between  the  wri.'it  and 
elbow,  while  laboring  under  n'ligious  excitement.  She  had  recently  been 
frequently  beard  to  say,  •*•  it  thine  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  "     The  wound 

is  a  terrible  one.  and  her  recovery  Is  doubtful   The  Wheeling  Times  says, 

that  a  man  was  run  over  by  the  gravel  train  at  Broa^l  Tree  Tunnel,  recently. 
He  was  kneeling  on  the  track  at  the  time,  grieving  and  praying  for  a  deceanud 


friend,  when  the  train  appeared  coming  out  of  the  tunnel,  with  the  engine 
backing,  in  consequeuce  of  which  the  engineer   did  not  see  him.     The  train 

passed  over  him,  severing  his  head  from  his  body Mr.  Kavanah,  who 

took  the  letter  from  F>ucknow  during  the  siege  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  has 
been  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  £2000,  and  au  appointment  in  Oude  worth 

X700  a  year The  company  which  was  formed  hvst  year  in  New  York,  for 

the  purpose  of  establishing  telegraphic  commuuication  between  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  the  American  continent,  have  completed  their-  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, and  are  resolved   to  commence  the  work  immediately In  Attle- 

boro\  lately,  during  a  shower,  a  young  lady,  not  being  able  to  do  better, 
sheltered  herself  effectually  by  taking  off  her  crinoline  skirt  and  making  a 

sort  of  tent  of  it.     She  emerged  as  dry  as  a  toper  at  6  A.  M The  wine, 

brandy,  cigiirs  and  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Sta.tes  last  year  cost 

$11,934,868 Mayor  Ticmann,  of  New  York,  lately  solemnized  a  marriage 

of  two  happy  couples  at  a  charge  of  fifty  cents.     Cheap  enough Female 

clerks  are  becoming  an  institution.     There  are  some  six  hundred  in  Boston, 

including  book-keepers The  taxable  property  of  Chicago  last  spring  was 

thirty-six  millions  of  dollars;  while  the  amount  recorded  upon  bond  and 
mortgage,  which  it  was  pledged  to  secure,  was  over  one  hundred  and  nine 

millions  of  dollars Miss  Louisa  I'yne  and  Mr.  Harrison  have  accepted  a 

new  opera  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Balfe,  which  is  to  be  produced  next  month,  at 

Drury  Lane Jules  Janin,  the  well-known  critic  of  the   Paris  Debats,  is 

about  to  publish  a  l)ook  entitled  "  Mademoiselle  Rachel." The  late  Sir 

U.  Sutton,  Bart.,  who  was  in  hunting  and  sporting  matters  a  second  Nimrod. 
killed,  iu  17  years  (from  182ft  to  1815),  the  following  enormous  quantity  of 
game:— 3467  grouse,  12,774  pheasants,  22,795  partridges.  78"29  hares,  4483 
rabbits,  182  woodcoc;ks,  165  snipes,  35  wild  ducks.  14  quails,  4  landrails,  4 

plovers,  and  4  dottrels.     Total,  51.765 The  Dean  of  Ripon.  in   England, 

aud  John  Q.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  are  reported  to  bo  the  survivors  of  those  who 
accompanied  Robert  Fulton  on  his  first  steam  vessel  journey  ou   the   Hudson 

River The  Russian  mission  now  at  Pekin  has,  in  a  recent  report,  made 

known  the  result  of  the  last  census  taken  by  order  of  the  emperor  of  China. 
The  present  population  is  said  by  this  document  to  amount  to  415.000,000, 

that  of  Pekin  being  1,648,814 The  word  *'  lobsters  "  is  often  snceringly 

applied  to  soldiers  in  England  at  the  present  day.  It  is  suggested  by  their 
red  coats,  and  it  is   not  unlikely  that  the  appellation  was  very  common  with 

the  patriots  in  Revolutionary  times A  new  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 

Cleopatra  has  just  been  produced  at  Naples.  The  author  is  Siguor  Bologn- 
ese.     The  •'  Serpent  of  Old  Nile  "  is  pers6nated  very  successfully  by  Madame 

Sadowski A  writer  in  the  National   Intelligencer   says   that  spirits  of 

hartshorn  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  wound,  he  adds, 
should  be  constantly  bathed  with  it,  and  three  or  four  doses,  diluted,  taken 
inwardly  during  the  day.  The  hartshorn  decomposes,  chemically,  the  virus 
insinuated  into  the  wound,  aud  immediately  alters  and  destroys  its  deleteri- 

ousness To  prevent    the  production  of  photographic   bank  notes,  the 

Bank  of  England  now  prints  its  notes  on  yellow  paper  with  blue  ink,  from 

which  photographic  copies  cannot  be  taken The  violin  which  Ole  Bull 

uses  in  his  concerts  Is  of  very  considerable  value.  It  was  made  in  1562,  by 
Gaspard  de  Salo,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  (afterwards  Clement 
VIII.),  and  is  ornamented  with  chasings,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  cardi- 
nal gave  the  instrument  to  the  treasury  of  Inspruck  ;  but  in  ihe  year  1809  it 
fell  Into  the  possession  of  a  French  soldier,  who  sold  it  to  Dr.  Paginini.  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  violinist,  and  he  bequeathed  it  on  his  death-bed  to 
.Ole  Bull  The  London  Illustrated  News  gives  half  a  column  and  a  char- 
acter portrait  to  Aldridge,  the  negro  tragedian.  The  critic  says  : — ''  As  both 
a  tragic  and  a  comic  actor,  Mr.  Aldridge's  talents  are  undeniably  great.  In 
tragedy  he  has  a  solemn  intensity  of  style,  burning  occasionally  into  a  blaze 
of  fierce  invective  or  passionate  declamation;  while  the  dark  shades  of  his 
face  become  doubly  sombre  in  their  thoughtful  aspect — a  night-like  gloom  is 
spread  over  them,  and  an  expression  more  terrible  than  paler  lineaments  can 
readily  assume.  In  farce  he  is  exceedingly  amusing ;  the  ebony  becomes  pol- 
ished—the coal  emits  sparks.  His  face  is  the  faithful  index  of  his  mind ;  and, 
as  there  is  not  a  darker  frown  than  his.  there  is  no]|||^  broader  grin.  The 
ecstacy  of  his  long  shrill  note  in  *  Opossum  up  a  gum-tree,'  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  agony  of  his  cry  of  despair  over  the  dead  body  of  Desderao- 

na." Sidney  Smith  says  : — *'  A  joke  goes  a  great  way  in  the  country.     I 

have  known  one  last  pretty  well  for  seven  years.  I  remember  a  joke  after  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
never  spoke  when  I  gave  his  health,  saying  that  he  was  a  buckle  without  a 
tongue.  Most  persons  within  hearing  laughed,  but  my  next  neighbor  sat 
unmoved  in  thought.  At  last,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  had  all  done, 
he  suddenly  nudged  me.  exclaiming.  '  I  see  now  what  you  meant,  Mr.  Smith 
— you  meant  a  joke' — '  Yes,  sir,'  said  I,  '  I  believe  I  did.'  Upon  which  he 
began  laughing  so  heartily,  that  I  thought  he  would  choke,  and  was  obliged 

to  pat  him  on  the  back." The   Prince  de  Ligne  finely  remarks  that  to 

paint  death,  as  we  generally  do,  is  , a  great  injustice.  We  should  represent 
death  in  the  shape  of  a  venerable,  mild  aud  .■'ercne  matron,  with  traces  of 
beauty  in  hwr  countenance,  and  her  arms  gracefully  expanded  to  receive  us. 
This  is  the  emblem  of  an  eternal   repose  after  a  melancholy  life  harassed 

by  anxieties  and  storms A  boy  nearly  three  years  of  age.  son  of  Mrs. 

Mary  McOuire,  who  keeps  a  porter-house  in  Greenwich  Avenue,  New  York, 
died  from  couvulsions  produced  by  fright.  A  stranger  to  Mrs.  McGuire  en- 
tered the  place,  and  called  for  liquor;  and  it  being  refused,  threw  a  bundle 
of  wood  at  her,  the  sticks  flying  in  every  direction,  and  breaking  a  number  of 
decanters  and  glasses.     The  boy  was   immediately  seized  with  convuUions  as 

Ftated It  I*  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  persons  of 

both  rexes  now  temporarily  resident  in  Indiana,  Iowa  and  other  Western 
States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  divorces  upon  grounds  which 

would  not  avail  them  in  the  State  of  their  actual  residence Chilly,  the 

manager  of  the  Ambigu  Theatre,  Paris,  has  as  usual  been  given  up  to  the 
jokers  during  tho  hot  weather.  He  alone  was  obliged  to  close,  under  pretext 
of  the  preparations  necessary  to  bring  out  hi.^  new  piece  of  "  The  Fugitives.'' 
They  say  that  one  night  he  looked  into  the  house  between  the  acts,  and 
turucd  with  a  face  of  dismay  to  the  prompter,  with  the  sacred  question  of 
•'Why,  good  gracious,  where 's  the  audience?" — "  Monsier.''  replied  the 
prompter,  without  moving  a  muscle,  '*  he  is  just  now  gone  to  get  a  bottle  of 
beer  at  the  Cafe  de  Strasbourg."  Chilly  wiped  his  brow,  from  which  the  per- 
spiration was  streaming.  "  Will  he  return,  do  you  think .'" — "  Most  certain- 
ly—he expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  with  the  play,  and  applauded  as  one 
man."— "Then  let  busine.'!S  proceed,"  cxchiinied  Chilly,  loftily— and  it  did 

proceed As  evidence  of  the  progress  of  music  iu  America  (intended  more 

especially  for  our  European  friends),  we  copy  the  following  from  the  NeW 
York  Herald,  where  it  appeared  among  the  musical  advertisements : — *'  Drum- 
mer wanted— in  a  wholesale  shirt  ptoro.  Adduess  box  460,  post-office."  If  a 
wholesrtle  shirt  store  requires  a  drum  already  to  succeed  in  New  York,  we 
l)resuDie  general  dealers  will  require  a  full  b:vnd The  counsel  for  a  pris- 
oner convicted  of  a.^cault  and  l>utt^ry  iu  New  York,  intimated  to  the  Record- 
er, about  to  pass  sentence,  that  It  would  be  well  to  liberate  him  in  honor  of 
the  great  event  which  everybody  was  celebrating- the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
cable.     The  Itecorder  blandly  answered  that,  in  consideration  of  the  cable,  he 

would  only  give  the  man  six  months  in   the  penitentiary Some  of  the 

expensive  and  splendid  churches  in  the  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  have  bad  to 
be  almndoBod  for  want  of  funds.  It  is  now  all  the  rage  to  build  costly 
cliurches  iu  that  aristocratic  avenue.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring's  new  church  on 
Miirniy  Hill,  in  that  avenue,  will  cost  SS200,00(>;  and  Archbishop  Hughes's 

new  cathedral  will  cost  not  much  short  of  a  million The  ladies  have 

worked  nobly  in  behalf  of  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon.     Madame  Le  Vert, 
I   the  distingui.sheil  Mobilian.  has  in  one  year  collected  nearly  seven  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  snm  the  citizens  of  Mobile  gave  nearly  half     On  the  4th  of 
July,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Molett,  of  Dallas  county,  Ala.,  wnt  this  lady  Sfi550. 
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Matters  in  General. 

All  angry  feelings  between  the  French  and  Englisht  seem  to  have  parsed 
away  with  the  cordial  interchange  of  sentiments  between  the  two  sovereigns 
at  the  Cherbourg  fete. — The  Atlantic  telegraph  stock  has  risen  to  par. — Tho 
submarine  telegraph  to  the  Channel  Islands  has  been  successfully  laid,  and 
communications  are  now  going  on  between  Southampton  and  Alderney. — 
Soyer,  the  immortal  cook,  has  breathed  his  last  in  London,  and  will  never 
breathe  again  in  this  world. — Rain.s  have  injured  the  French  harvest,  which 
will  not  be  so  good  as  has  been  expected. — There  was  a  largo  arrival  of 
wounded  troops  from  Delhi  and  Agra  at  Chatham.  England,  lately .  They 
had  disembarked  at  Gravesend  from  the  East  India  Company's  troop  ship. 
Soringapatam.  A  largo  number  of  the  invalids  were  woimded  at  Delhi,  Mec- 
rut  and  Agra,  and  several  hav«  lost  an  arm. — In  Candia,  300 armed  Turks 
wished  to  pursue  their  vengeance  on  the  Christians,  but  they  were  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  the  minister  of  poUce The  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Friwice  and  Naples  is  rendered  probable Accounts  from 

Teheran,  via  Constantinople,  announce  that  the  relations  between  the  Per- 
sian government  .and  the  EngUsh  minister,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  broken  off,  had  been  completely  re-established. — The  Espana,  of  Mad- 
rid, states,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  Melilla,  that  the  Moors,  after  car- 
rying off  ail  their  crops,  had  opened  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery  aud  musketry  on 
the  Spanish  garrison,  and  had  done  some  damage  to  houses  in  the  town. — 
Advices  from  Vienna  announce  the  report  of  a  concentration  of  an  Austrian 
corps  darmee  of  30.000  to  33,000  men  of  all  ranks  in  South  Hungary,  on  the 
points  nearest  the  Turkish,  Bosnia  and  Servian  frontiers. 

Alexandre  Dumas.  * 

Some  curious  details  of  the  private  life  of  this  prolific  and  popular  author 
have  lately  been  given  publicity.  It  appears  that  he  receives  company  even 
when  engaged  in  literary  labor,  and  often  has  tc  lay  down  and  take  up  his 
pen  fifty  times  an  hour.  He  is  also  beset  with  duns,  notwithstanding  he 
coins  money  as  an  author.  But  he  alwaja  faces  his  creditors  When  he  ha-s 
money,  he  pays  them  ;  when  he  has  none,  he  dismisses  them  with  promises 
to  pay,  wjiich  satisfies  them  equally  well.  He  does  not  go  into  company 
much,  is  rarely  seen  at  the  theatre,  and  never  at  official  parties  aud  receptions. 

France. 

The  Moniteur  de  TArmce  replies  to  some  remarks  in  the  London  Times  re- 
specting Cherbourg.  The  article  is  one  of  contradiction  and  assertion  rather 
than  of  argument  or  proof  It  concludes  with  a  defence  of  the  present  sys- 
tem in  Franco,  with  a  eulogium  of  the  emperor,  and  a  recommendation  to  the 
Times  to  banish  all  uneasiness,  the  harmony  between  the  two  governments 
being  perfect,  and  no  hoaiility  on  the  part  of  France  to  be  apprehended. 

China. 

In  their  recent  engagement  with  the  French  and  English,  the  Chinese  have 
behaved  remarkably  well  for  them.  They  have  improved  amaringly  in  firing, 
and  many  of  their  batteries  are  admirably  served-  ftlore  than  one  blue-but- 
ton mandarin  has  killed  himself,  rather  than  yield  himself  a  prisoner;  and 
several  braves  have  flung  themselves  on  the  French  bayonets  when  all  hope 
was  lost. 

Antwerp. 

A  drea'ftful  fire  recently  destroyed  the  Exchange  in  this  city,  with  its  mag- 
nificent bronze  cupola,  arcades  and  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce.  The  Cham- 
bers of  the  Syndic,  with  the  city  archives,  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  an  upper  story,  and  nothing  was  saved.  The  Exchange  of 
Antwerp  was  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  its  kind  iu  Europe. 

Frenchmen  Plotting. 

It  is  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  very  much  affected  when  he  learned  that 
tho  persons  compromised  in  the  plot  lately  discovered  at  St.  Eticnne  were 
mostly  Frenchmen,  while  those  who  figured  in  the  affair  of  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary were  foreigners.  About  thirty  of  the  St.  Etienne  conspirators  have  been 
arrested,  and  twenty  loaded  shells,  e.xactly  like  Orslui's.  seized. 

Sardinia. 

The  Princes  Humbert  and  Aroadcus,  of  Sardinia,  sons  of  the  king,  who  are 
pupils  of  the  Artillery  School  at  Turin,  took  part.  lately,  in  the  half-yearly 
competition  of  firing  at  a  mark.  As  the  other  pupil**,  young  men  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  are  not  courtiers,  the  competition  was  a  bonajide  one.  The  princes 
displayed  remarkable  skill  in  the  exercises. 

Imperial  Clemency. 

The  emperor  of  the  French  embraced  the  opportunity  of  the  rejoicings  of 
the  loth  of  August,  to  grant  pardon  to  a  great  many  poor  fellows  banished 
for  patriotism  in  adhering  to  the  oaths  and  pledges  that  he  himself  set  the 
example  of  violatiog.  It  is  very  magnanimous  to  forgive  those  whom  you 
have  injured! 

India. 

In  Central  India,  the  rebellion  is  said  to  have  been  effectively  repressed  by 
a  proclamation  of  Lord  Canning,  announcing  that  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
pardon  for  any  individual  who  had  co-operated  in  the  murder  of  any  British 
subject.  >Vc  don't  believe  iu  the  suppression  of  any  such  rebellion  by  paper 
bulletins,  having  greater  faith  in  leaden  bullets. 

Rome 

The  Roman  pontiff  has  decided  to  re-establish  the  order  of  Hospitallers  of 
Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of  Rhodes.  It  caunob  be  that  they  are  to  assume  their 
old  mission  of  warring  against  the  Turks— the  treaty  of  Paris  forbids  this. 
It  is  thought  that  a  firman  will  be  solicited  to  permit  making  the  Holy  City 
the  scat  of  the  order.  • 

Algeria, 

The  Algerian  papers  publish  ft  letter  Pent  by  Prince  Napoleon  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Algiers,  in  answer  to  an  address  of  congratulation  on  his 
appointment.  The  prince,  confirming  the  rumors  which  have  been  current 
on  the  subject,  expresses  a  hope  that  ho  may  shortly  be  enabled  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  colony. 

The  Cable !-the  Cable! 

Nothing  is  talked  of  in  Europe  now,  but  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
It  will  be  a  wonder  for  a  long  time  yct«  Already  a  vast  number  of  submarine 
lines  to  various  p.arts  of  the  world  arc  projected;  aud  if  one  half  the  .schemes 
arc  carried  out.  tho  bottom  of  the  ocean  will  bo  reticulated  with  telegraphic 
wires. 

Bussia. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh  state?  that  tho  cholera  has  again  broken  out 
witli  great  violence  in  the  capital.  Tho  deaths  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
tliey  frequently  come  on  with  great  rapidity.  There  wci*e  then  eighty-one 
cases  under  treatment. 

Poland. 

Accdllnts  from  Poscn,  in  the  German  journals,  state  that  the  revolutionary 
ccniniittee  of  London  has  recently  distributed  iu  Poland  copies  of  a  manifesto 
exciting  the  Poles  to  rebellion.  A  copy  has  been  seized  by  the  authorities  of 
Posen. 

Turkey. 

Some  nf  the  Austrian  journals  have  been  accu.Mng  the  Court  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  of  designing  to  dismemher  Turkey  and  Aui'tria,  nut  tlie  semiofllcial 
organs  of  IxtvXs  Napoleon  emphalically  deny  any  buch  purposo. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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KASttT  DOHI. — There  is  not  a  Tillage  or  town  in  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelre  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  SI  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  ropy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  tne  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


3£tiitotial  IHelange. 

About  1800  patents  were  issued  at  the  patcnt-offirc  during  the 
six  months  ending  the  30th  of  June.     The  receipts  for  the  same 

period  were  $10O,.525. Near  Abingdon,  Virginia,  recently,  a 

Mr.  Smoltz  was  feeding  a  thrashing  machine,  when  the  cylinder 
burst,  driving  one  of  the  spikes  through  the  chin  upwards,  carry- 
ing awny  the  lower  front  teeth,  and  shattering  the  jaw  in  a  terrible 
manner.     Another  spike  was  deeply  buried  in  the  shoulder,  and 

could  not  bo  extracted  without  endangering  his  life. At  Ba- 

lina,  Mexico,  is  accumulated  from  the  neighboring  mines  two 
millions  of  silver  bullion,  which  cannot  be  transported  because  of 

the  troubled  state  of  the  country. The  Countess  Dowager  of 

Ilardwicke,  who  recently  died  in  England  at  the  age  of  95,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres,  who,  at  the  age  of  00, 
married  her  mother.  Lady  Hardwicke  was  therefore  able  to  say 
her  father  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  (143  years  ago)  ; 
ftiat  her  grandfather  was  born  in  the  same  year  that  Charles  1st 
was  beheaded  (1549),  and  that  Charles  2d  gave  way  the  bride  at 

her  grandfather's  first  marriage. A  company  of  gentlemen  at 

Rocky  Point,  L.  I.,  caught  seventeen  sharks  one  evening,  lately  I 
That  is  preferable  to  having  seventeen  sharks  catch  a  company  of 

gentlemen. The  celebrated  racing  stallion.  Ambassador,  was 

killed  by  lightning,  recently,  on  the  plantation  of  his  owner,  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Merriwether,  about  ten  miles  from  Clarksville,  Tcnn. 
Ambassador  was  the  winner  of  the  great  Alabama  stake  of  $28,000 

in   1854,  and  his  time  is  among  the  best  on  record. M.  Clay 

Smith  has  been  prospecting  on  Bear  River,  in  Oxford  county, 
Maine,  and  has  shown  to  a  Portland  editor  specimens  of  gold 
found  in  the  bed  of  that  river  in  the  town  of  Nowry.  He  says  he 
found  the  real  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  took  specimens  of  gold  at 
various  points,  although  the  high  water,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
stant rains,  prevented  any  test  as  to  whether  enough  could  be  ob- 
tained to  make  mining  profitable. The  Norwalk  Gazette  says 

that  while  eight  young  men  were  in  the  water  at  Belden's  Neck,  a 
thief  came  along  and  stole  "every  vestige  of  their  clothing."     Of 

course  they  could  not  very  well  chase  him,  and  he  escaped. An 

old  woman  lately  fell  off  a  house  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  as  she  was 
sweeping  the  gutter.  On  being  taken  up,  she  applied  her  hand 
to  her  pocket,  with  the  romantic  observation,  "Musha!  I  wonder 

is  my  pipe  brokeV Perry  Cox,  who  broke  jail  a  short  time 

ago  at  York,  Pa.,  has  turned  up  on  Frazer  River,  where  he  boasts 

of  making  S30  a  week  bybarbering. From  the  annual  abstract 

of  returns  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States  for  1857,  transmitted 
to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1803,  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  we  learn  that  the  grand  aggregate  in  all  the  States,  Ter- 
ritories and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  2,755,726.  Of  this  num- 
Vr  about  2,700,000  are  infantry,  20,000  cavalry,  12,000  artillery, 
and  34,000  riflemen.  The  total  returned  for  Kentucky  is  88,858, 
of  which  number  about  86,000  are  infantry,  900  cavalrj',  1000 
artillery,  and  700  riflemen. 


A  LITFLE  HERO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Post,  writing  from  the  Moun- 
tain House,  Cresson,  relates  the  following  incident  which  recently 
occurred  in  the  ears,  after  leaving  Pittsburg : — "As  we  left  the 
city,  we  observed  a  small  boy,  named  Stilt,  about  12  years  of  age, 
poorly  clad,  but  very  intelligent,  having  with  him  an  infant  ten 
months  old,  the  child  of  his  sister,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  lad  had  brought  the  infant  from  Iowa  City,  where  the  mother 
died,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Uarrisburg.  The  young  uncle  bad 
cared  for  it,  and  nursed  it  all  the  way — a  weighty  charge  for  one 
"so  young.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  much  remiirked 
had  a  young  girl  been  the  custodian  of  the  orphaned  babe,  but 
here  was  a  mere  boj'  putting  away  childish  things,  and  assuming 
all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  parent,  during  a  journey  of 
a  thousand  miles  at  least.  The  passengers  manifested  the  great- 
est interest  in  th*  little  wayfarer  and  his  charge,  the  ladies  espe- 
cially, in  turn  relieving  the  lad  of  his  burden,  as  be  appeared  to  be 
almost  exhausted  with  his  long  journey.  Such  constancy  and 
manliness  in  one  so  young  is  not  often  exhibited,  and  certainly 
well  deserves  the  name  of  heroism." 


OxTGENATiiD  BiTTKRS. — We  liavc  frequent  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  remarkable  medicine,  because  we  have  full  faith  in  its  ex- 
cellence, and  know  of  many  instances  where  it  has  performed 
almost  miraculous  cures.  It  is  principally  designed  as  an  anti- 
dote for  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  and  the  numerous  disorders  of  the 
stomach.  It  was  discovered  and  perfected  by  a  regular  physician, 
after  years  of  research  and  practical  experience  in  medicine.  It 
is  entirely  unlike  all  other  spccitics  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  extracts  the  disease  by  its  very  roots,  leaving  no  vestige  be- 
hind.    Sold  by  all  respectable  druggists  in  the  United  States. 


A  D.VD  Name. — Columbus,  Kentucky,  is  a  hard  place.  An  old 
farmer,  who  had  been  b.adly  swindled  there,  said  of  it: — "If  the 
angel  Gabriel  happens  to  land  at  Columbus,  there  '11  be  no  resur- 
rection ;  for  they  '11  swindle  hira  out  of  his  trumpet  before  he  can 
make  a  single  toot !" 


<    m»m>    * 


To  WASH  Colors. — For  washing  fine  and  elegant  colors,  the 
Scientific  American  advises  ladies  to  boil  some  bran  in  rainwater, 
and  use  the  liquor  cold.  Nothing  can  equal  it  for  ease  upon  color 
and  for  cleaning  cloth. 


21ffilaggit)e  <l§adjerings. 

A  firm  in  Chicago  shipped  recently,  direct  to  Londdn,  eighteen 
thousand  coon  skins. 

The  sporting  men  in  Milford,  Conn.,  are  trying  to  raise  money 
enough  to'makc  a  trotting  park. 

There  arc  50,051  rice  plantations  in  the  South,  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  which  is  worth  about  $4,000,000. 

The  last  census  of  New  York  city  shows  a  decrease  of  popula- 
tion since  the  great  revulsion  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Jolin  Butler  Studlcy  died  in  Hanover,  Mass.,  recently,  of 
consumption,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  twenty  years,  during  six- 
teen of  which  he  has  conversed  only  in  a  whisper. 

The  telegraph  operators  at  Trinity  Bay  have  named  the  place 
"Cyrus  Station,"  in  fionorof  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  The. nearest 
village  is  fifteen  miles  off,  and  the  nearest  house  five  miles. 

The  Minnesota  correspondence  of  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer 
says  that  the  area  of  crops  throughout  Minnesota  this  year  i»  at 
least  one-third  greater  than  last  year.  The  corn  crop  is  exceed- 
ingly promising. 

The  subscription  to  the  Legarc  monument,  according  to  notice, 
was  closed  August  1st,  the  amount  subscribed  having  reached  the 
handsome  sum  of  $2438  50,  and  the  subscription  list  sfiowing  a 
goodly  number  of  the  most  distinguished  and  respectable  names 
in  South  Carolina. 

A  curious  mistake  occuiTcd  in  the  election  returns  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  federal  Republic  o(  Switzerland.  In  consequence  of 
a  clerical  error,  the  wrong  man  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  space  of  twenty-four  liours,  but  when  the  mistake 
had  been  detected,  he  resigned  his  dignity  to  the  lawful  possessor. 

A  woman  residing  at  St.  Mary's,  C.  W.,  observed  a  drunken 
man  coming  up  to  the  toll-gate  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  made  after  and  struck  a  boy  ;  no  doubt  believing  be  was 
going  to  murder  the  boy,  she  uttered  a  cry  and  rushed  to  his  res- 
cue, but  had  only  proceeded  a  few  yards,  when  she  fell  upon  the 
ground  and  expired. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  bids  fair  to  censure  the  cal- 
umny of  the  degeneracy  of  ministers'  sons.  One-fifth  of  the 
present  number  of  students  are  the  sons  of  ministers  ;  and  in  the 
institution  may  now  be  seen  the  grandsons  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Grif- 
fin and  Witherspoon,  and  the  great  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Edwards. 

A  recent  French  writer  remarks  that  summer  for  journalists  is 
like  the  desert  of  Sahara  for  travellers.  A  hot  sand  under  the 
feet,  burning  skies  above  the  head,  sterility  all  around  and  not  an 
oasis.  When  the  paper  has  gone  to  press  and  the  moment  to  halt 
and  rest  arrives,  journalists  and  travellers  have  both  the  same 
thought.     It  is  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  reported  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  that  Brigham  Young  has 
received  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  commanding  him  to  hold  bis 
voice  for  a  season.  The  secret  of  the  "  revelation  "  was  exposed 
by  one  of  Brigham's  wives  in  conversation  with  a  Gentile,  when 
she  said,  "  Brigham  will  not  preach  again  so  long  as  there  is  a 
Gentile  shorthand  reporter  here  to  take  down  his  discourses." 

William  H.  Russell  of  Detroit,  missing  mysteriously  since 
December,  has  turned  up  in  San  Francisco.  He  went  to  Liver- 
pool, tlicncc  to  Jamaica,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
too  ill  to  wander  any  further,  and  where  he  fell  into  good  hands. 
Mr.  Russell's  mind  was  afl'ectcd  by  the  death  of  his  little  boy,  and 
the  labor  of  fitting  up  his  hotel  at  Detroit,  and  he  wandered  away 
in  that  condition. 

An  establishment  in  Cincinnati,  purporting  to  be  a  candle  and 
oil  factory,  has  elicited  investigations,  from  the  peculiar  offensive 
odors  which  it  exhales,  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  can-ion 
collected  by  the  oftal  contractor  is  thxjie  boiled  down,  the  oil  and 
lard  extracted,  and  the  remains  used  to  fatten  hogs  for  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  described  as  being  even  worse  than  the  swill  milk  busi- 
ness, and  the  concern  is  to  be  indicted. 

At  Coney  Island,  recently,  Mr.  George  Merrificld  of  Baltimore 
left  a  gold  watch,  diamond  breastpin  and  suit  of  clothes,  all  valued 
at  S400,  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  where  he  disrobed  himself  pre- 
paratory to  bathing  in  the  surf,  lie  received  a  ticket  for  his  prop- 
erty, but  while  in  the  water  a  man  presented  a  forged  ticket,  ob- 
tained the  property,  and  escaped  before  the  swindle  was  discov- 
ered. This  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  under  similar 
circumstances. 

In  Bnft'alo,  recently,  as  a  young  man  was  engaged  in  swinging 
some  young  ladies,  he  tripped  and  fell  so  that  as  the  he.ivy  swing 
box  returned  it  passed  over  biin,  tearing  the  flesh  clear  from  the 
bone  on  one  side  and  making  a  transverse  rent  in  the  flesh  of  the 
abdomen  seven  inches  long.  The  man's  body,  which  was  stout, 
was  compressed  into  a  space  of  less  than  nine  inches  when  the  box 
passed  over  him.  Although  seriously  injured  there  are  prospects 
of  his  recovery. 

Dan  Rice's  trained  camel  was  killed  going  from  Brazil  to  Green 
Castle,  Ind.,  recently^T  As  the  elephant  and  camel,  which  were 
chained  together,  were  cros.'ing  a  bridge,  nine  miles  from  the  latter 
place,  they  broke  through.  The  elephant  caught  a  beam  with  his 
trunk,  and  found  a  footing  for  one  of  his  logs,  and  so  saved  him- 
self by  main  strength,  climbing  upon  the  firm  part  of  the  work ; 
but  the  poor  camel  swung  by  his  side  when  he  reached  terra  Hrma 
with  a  broken  neck. 

A  simple  young  fellow  from  New  London  was  met  on  the  bat- 
tery. New  York,  recently,  by  a  "gentlemanly  stranger"  from 
Buffalo,  who  was  an.xious  to  get  home,  ami  offered  to  exchange  a 
valuable  gold  wat<-h  fur  grecnie's  silver  watch  and  two  dollars 
ca<h.  Green  (his  real  name  was  Simon  Smith )  made  the  bargain 
and  walked  ofl'  with  the  prize.  It  was  wrap]:ed  in  elegant  tissue 
])aper,  and  jirescntly  Green  unwrapped  it,  wlien  his  splendid  pur- 
chafe  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  common  pebble.  He  will 
examine  the  next  watch  he  buys  before  purchasing. 


Santrs  of  ®6ltr. 


The  Cincinnati  Gazette  states  that  as  Mr.  Squire  J.  JjH, 

in^Ttit 


a 
prominent  furniture  manufacturer  in  that  city,  was  blowin^Tnto 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  li):ided,  a  favorite 
house-dog  came  bounding  upon  him,  and  exploded  the  gun,  the 
hammer  of  whicli  was  raised.  Tlic  contents  of  the  harrel,  a 
heavy  charge  of  shot,  entered  tbo  face  of  Mr.  Jobti,  carrying  away 
the  left  eye  and  the  entire  upper  left  portion  of  the  face  and  head. 
The  brains  of  the  unfortunate  man  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  of  course  he  die<l  instantly.- 

A  desperate  "  lovycr,"  named  I'a.xton,  having  received  the 
"  mittin  "  from  a  young  lady  at  Darlington,  in  Montgomery 
county,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  bo  had  been  paying  bis  "distresses,"  met 
her  at  church  recently,  and  drawing  a.  revolver,  snapped  it  three 
times  in  a  vain  attempt  to  shoot  her.  A  gentleman  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  lady,  and  Paxton  levelled  the  revolver  at  him,  but 
fortunately  it  again  missed  fire.  He  was  immediately  disarmed 
and  arrested  and  taken  to  Crawfordsbire,  whore  be  was  lodged  in 
j.iil.  Strange  to  say,  the  pistol  was  rccai)ped  and  every  barrel 
which  had  before  missed  lire  was  discharged  on  the  spot. 


....  It  is  his  wholclifs,  not  a  few  incidents  of  it,  that  proves  a 
man. — Bovce. 

....  The  death  of  Judas  is  as  strong  a  confirmation  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  life  of  Paul. — Cotton. 

....  Women  generally  consider  consequences  in  love,  seldom 
in  resentment. — La  Dnii/ere. 

....  Subtract  from  many  modern  poets,  all  that  may  bo  found 
in  Shakspeare,  and  trash  will  remain. —  Cotton. 

....  He  that  likes  a  hot  dinner,  a  unrm  welcome,  new  ideas,  and 
otd  wine,  will  not  often  dine  with  the  rich. — Lacon. 

....  Lt  seems  to  me  that  this  blessed  world  will  never  want 
.something  to  quarrel  about,  so  long  as  there  are  two  straws  upon 
it. — Jcrrold. 

....  In  the  morning,  we  carry  the  world,  like  Atlas ;  at  noon, 
we  stoop  and  bend  beneath  it  ;  and  at  night,  it  crushes  us  flat  to 
the  ground. — Bceclxr. 

....  We  should  round  every  day  of  stirring  action  with  an 
evening  of  thought.  Wo  learn  nothing  of  our  experience  except 
we  muse  upon  it. — Dovee. 

....  How  few  let  their  jiassions,  their  resentments,  die  before 
them  !  How  few  see  their  vices  coUine<I,  ere  they  fall  them- 
selves.— Jerrold. 

....  There  is  a  law  of  motioa  as  well  as  a  law  of  rest,  and  a 
greater  virtue  than  the  virtue  of  standing  still.  Next  to  faith  in 
God  is  faith  in  laf)or. — Bovee. 

....  God's  word  is  sometimes  to  us  like  a  magic  writing  which 
has  faded  out  and  become  invisible,  and  then,  at  other  times,  the 
lines  re-appear,  and  it  flashes  for  us  with  a  divine  meaning. — 
Beecher. 

....  If  we  steal  thoughts  from  the  moderns,  it  will  be  cried 
down  as  plagiarism  ;  if  from  the  ancients,  it  will  be  cried  up  as 
erudition.  But  in  this  respect,  every  author  is  a  Spartan,  being 
more  ashamed  of  the  discover}-,  than  of  the  dcj)redation. — Lacon. 

....  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  end  of  our  existence  here  is 
that  we  may  be  more  godlike  ;  and  may  we  know  that  we  shall 
become  so  by  being  more  manly  in  the  world,  and  that  we  are 
placed  hero  to  grow  strong  and  noble,  and  not  merely  to  enjoy. — 
Beecher. 


I   »■  ^  > 


J^olter's  iSutget. 


The  man  who  planted  himself  on  his  good  intentions  has  not 
yet  sprouted. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  scold  his  wife  about  the  coffee — when  ho 
has  sufficient  grounds. 

Punch  calls  the  once  separated  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  "  very 
hard  lines."     Nevertheless,  they  have  "  fallen  in  pleasant  places 
at  length. 

A  wit  and  a  fool  in  company  are  like  a  crab  and  an  oyster ; 
the  one  watches  till  the  other  opens  his  mouth,  that  he  may 
eat  him  up. 

A  melting  serfton  being  preached  in  a  country  church,  all  the 
congregation  fell  to  weeping,  except  one  man,  who  begged  to  be 
excused,  as  he  belonged  to  another  church. 

An  old  lady  reading  an  account  of  a  distinguished  old  lawyer 
who  was  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  New  York  bar,  exclaimed  : 
"  Poor  man,  he  had  a  dreadful  set  of  children  !" 

At  a  shop  window  in  Drury  Lane  there  appears  the  following 
notice  :  "  Wanted,  two  apprentices,  who  will  be  treated  as  one  of 
the  family."     May  their  appetites  be  small ! 

Several  editors  at  the  West  are  disputing  about  tbe  comparative 
length  of  the  ears  of  corn  they  have  received.  It  is  a  pity  that 
they  can  find  nothing  better  to  boast  of  than  the  length  of  their 
ears. 

Judge  Jeft'ries,  of  notorious  memory,  pointing  with  his  cane  to 
a  man  who  was  about  to  be  tried,  said  :  "  There  is  a  rogue  at  the 
end  of  my  cane."  The  man  to  whom  he  pointed,  looking  at  hiin, 
asked,  "At  which  end,  my  lord  ?" 

A  mason  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  making  a  cellar  rather 
deeper  than  it  was  usual  to  make  them,  was  answered  by  the  own- 
er of  the  property,  that  he  could  have  it  as  deep  as  he  pleased,  for 
ho  owned  all  the  way  through  ! 

A  man  sitting  upon  the  verandah  of  an  uptown  inn,  hailed 
"  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,"  and  inquired  the  denomination 
of  the  church  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  reply 
was,  "  Wall,  she  was  a  Baptist  nat'rally,  but  they  don't  run  her 
now." 
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THE  HUDSON  RIVER  HISTORICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir, — In  my  last  I  bid  you  faro-* 
well  as  I  was  about  starting  for  Tarrytown  from  Dobbs's  Ferry. 
Tlie  view  of  the  river  on  leaving  the  depot  at  the  latter  place  is 
one  of  great  beauty  ;  and  as  I  do  not  propose  to  confine  myself 
strictly  to  a  series  of  views  of  any  one  locality  in  my  tour  up  the 
Hudson,  I  have  introduced  it  here.  The  most  prominent  object 
in  looking  across  the  "  Tappaan  Zee  "  of  the  Knickerbockers,  is 
the  long  pier  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  extends  from  the  shore 
to  a  point  over  a  mile  distant.  The  river  is  here  nearly  three 
miles  in  width,  although  not  navigable  for  more  than  one  third  of 
that  distance,  on  account  of  the  flats  which  stretch  from  the  west- 
ern shore.  This  pier,  constructed  at  an  immense  cost,  was  for- 
merly the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  but  is  now  only  used  for 
tho  shipment  of  the  heavier  freight ;  the  passenger  trains  branch 
off  at  Suffern's  to  Jersey  City.  About  three  miles  above  the  town 
of  Piermont,  which  is  seen  at  the  shore  end  of  the  pier,  is  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Nyack,  opposite  Tarrytown,  nestling  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  struggling  with  the  foliage  for  a  chance 
to  display  its  modest  beauties.  Still  further  up  the  river  the  bluff 
which  shuts  in  the  view  is  "  Point-no-point,"  one  of  the  headlands 
which  form  the  circumference  of  the  basin  wherein  rests  the  beau- 
tiful little  Rockland  lake. 

Tarrytown,  which  is  only  about  six  miles  above  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
is  a  place  containing  many  points  of  interest  and  attraction.  Like 
many  others — I  had  almost  said  all — of  the  towns  on  the  river,  it 
disappoints  the  visitor  upon  his  first  arrival.  The  original  settle- 
ment appears  to  have  been  made  immediately  on  the  shore,  at  the 
foot  of  the  range  of  hills  which  lend  such  beauty  to  the  scenery  of 
the  eastern  shore.  Leaving  the  collection  of  antique-looking 
buildings  which  surround  the  depot,  and  climbing  a  steep  and  cir- 
cuitous road  to  a  serai-plateau  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred 


feet  or  more  from  the  shore,  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  rural 
beauties  of  the  town,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  many 
of  the  New  England  towns  and  villages.  The  dwellings  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  hills,  most  of  them  with  handsome  door- 
yards,  and  many  of  them — the  residences  of  persons  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York — with  handsome  gardens  and  ornamental 
grounds  attached.  The  site  of  the  town  was  originally  occupied 
by  an  Indian  village  called  Alipconck,  or  the  "Place  of  Elms." 
In  1680,  the  Dutch  settled  here,  and  called  it  "  Tarwe-town,"  or 
"  Wheat-town,"  which  has  since  been  simplified  into  Tarrytown — 
although  Diederich  Knickerbocker  says  the  name  was  given  it  by 
the  Dutch  housewives  of  the  back  country,  from  the  propensity  of 
their  husbands  to  tarry  about  the  taverns  on  market  days.  On 
my  arrival  I  sought  quarters  at  the  fine  hotel  which  stands  a  little 
to  the  right  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  and  being  very  much 
fatigued  with  my  day's  tramp,  sought  repose  soon  after  supper. 
As  this  was  neither  my  last  nor  first  visit  to  the  place,  we  will 
take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative  some  months  in  advance,  which 
will  bring  us  to  tho  beautiful  spring-time,  when,  of  course,  there 
is  more  to  attract  and  adorn  than  in  tho  chill  and  blustering 
winter. 

I  awoke  early  of  a  fine  spring  morning,  and  clambered  up  the 
hillside  to  an  elevated  point,  where  I  had  a  charming  view  of  the 
river  and  the  opposite  shore.  The  town  below  was  hidden  in 
deep  shadow,  which  extended  partly  across  the  river,  while  the 
sun,  which  was  just  rising  behind  me,  cast  its  glittering  rays  far 
across  the  landscape,  gilding  the  hilltops  of  the  western  sliore,  and 
lighting  up  tho  windows  in  the  houses  at  Nyack  until  they  looked 
like  lanterns  in  a  fairy  grove.  From  the  Palisades  below  to  Point- 
no-point,  at  the  entrance  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  the  scene  presented, 
especially  at  or  soon  after  sunrise,  is  one  of  groat  beauty,  and 
worthy  of  the  painter's  pencil.  The  morning  air,  together  with 
the  exercise,  had  given  mc  a  fine  relish  for  breakfast,  after  enjoy- 


ing which,  I  strolled  out  with  sketch-book  in  hand  in  search  of  tho 
picturesque.  My  first  visit  was  to  the  monument  erected  upon 
the  spot  where  occurred  an  event  which  has  given  the  town  its 
strongest  and  most  enduring  celebrity — the  capture  of  Andr^.  A 
capital  view  of  this  monument  has  been  published  in  the  Pictorial, 
Volume  6,  page  204,  in  connection  with  the  Tarrytown  Institute, 
kept  by  Mr.  A.  Newman,  within  a  few  yards  north  of  it.  I  had 
occasion  to  call  upon  Mr.  Newman,  and  found  him  a  man  who 
I  should  feel  was  particularly  calculated  to  have  the  charge  of 
such  an  academy  of  learning.  We  spent  half  an  hour  together, 
and  after  sketching  the  monument  and  the  academy  for  my  own 
private  portfolio,  I  walked  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  li  distance  of  about 
a  mile,  and  spent  the  balance  of  the  morning  in  sketching  in  this 
highly  interesting  locality.  It  would  be  "gilding  refined  gold" 
to  attempt  to  describe  a  scene  which  Irving  has  rendered  classical, 
and  I  content  myself  with  giving  a  sketch  of  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  little  stream.  The  old  mill  and  the  church  have  each 
been  represented  in  the  Pictorial,  and  I  pass  them  by,  although  I 
took  sketches  of  them  for  my  own  use.  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
find  time  to  get  to  Greenburgh,  to  visit  Van  Wart's  monument. 
I  send  you  a  drawing  of  it,  however,  from  a  sketch  made  some 
years  since.  It  stands  in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard  at  Green- 
burgh, on  the  Saw-mill  River.  Van  Wart  was  one  of  tho  three 
yeomen  who  captured  Andre.  He  was  an  oflSccr  of  the  church 
here  for  many  years,  and  the  people  of  Westchester  county  erected 
this  monument  over  his  remains.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1829,  its 
completion  was  celebrated  by  the  usual  ceremonies  on  such  occa- 
sions.    It  bears  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

"  Here  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  Isaac  Van  Wart,  an  elder 
in  the  Greenburgh  Church,  who  died  on  the  2.3d  of  May,  1828,  in 
the  69th  year  of  age.  Having  lived  the  life,  he  died  the  death,  of 
the  Christian." 

fcONTINOBD    ON   I'AGB    184.] 
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THE  YOUNCx  PIONEER: 

— OR, — 

E^\)t  Hetr  area  SSJijitc  Mtn  ot  ITirginia. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

BT   JAMES    FRANKLIN    i'lTTS. 

CHAPTER  VI.— [continued.] 

The  old  man  moved  on  until  nearly  abreast  of  the  tree  beliind 
which  Morgan  Lyraburne  had  eonoealod  himself,  when  the  latter, 
his  face  inflamed  and  his  manner  furious  with  anger,  stepped 
directly  before  liim  and  barred  liis  fuither  progress.  Luke  Har- 
vey started  back  as  he  recognized  Lymburnc  ;  l)Ut  tlio  latter  sprang 
forward,  and  grasping  him  by  the  arm,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  husky 
with  rage : 

"  Pest !  Fiend  and  furies,  old  man,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Why  have  you  left  England  1  Speak  !  answer  me  quick,  or  by 
all  the  fiends,  I'll  murder  you  on  the  spot !" 

Luke  Harvey  seemed  little  discomposed  by  this  outbreak,  and 
answered  promptly,  in  a  tone  of  cutting  sarcasm  : 

"  Do  so,  by  all  means,  Sir  Morgan.  It  would  be  only  one  more 
murder  on  your  soul,  and  blood  is  nothing  to  you." 

"Yes,  you  talk  of  murder — you!"  cried  Lymburnc,  wildly. 
"  Your  hands  are  clean ;  of  course,  there  is  no  blood  on  them!" 

The  old  man's  face  turned  more  gliastly  pallid  at  these  words, 
but  he  answered  quickly  : 

"  What  I  have  been,  Morgan  Lymburne,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me  as  I  am  now.  I  will  not  deny  that  my  hands  have  been  steeped 
in  crime,  but  if  the  repentance  of  years  can  avail  anything,  my 
crimes  are  surely  atoned  for.  I  have  commenced  the  work  of 
reparation,  and  I  will  not  rest  until  it  is  accomplished." 

"  Beware,  old  man  !"  Lymburne  replied,  in  a  hoarse  tone.  His 
excitement  had  so  weakened  him  that  he  leaned  against  a  tree  for 
support,  while  his  face  exhibited  a  strange  mingling  of  hate  and 
fear.  "  I'll  not  be  trifled  with.  Tell  me,  on  the  instant,  why  you 
have  followed  nie,  or  I  swear  you  shall  never  leave  this  spot 
alive!" 

"  You  cannot  frighten  me,"  replied  Luke  Harvey,  in  the  same 
calm,  determined  voice.  "  If  you  thought  me  so  completely  your 
slave  as  to  look  on  passively  and  sec  you  succeed  in  your  designs, 
you  have  fatally  deceived  yourself.  When  I  say,  Morgan  Lym- 
burne, that  I  have  commenced  the  work  of  reparation,  I  speak  the 
earnest  truth.  I  have  followed  you  from  England  because  I  have 
Bwom  to  interrupt  your  proceedings  here ;  I  have  traced  you  hither 
from  Jamestown  for  the  same  purpose,  and  here  we  have  met. 
You  mnst  abandon  your  designs,  for  I  shall  not  rest  until  justice 
is  meted  out.  Be  warned.  Sir  Morgan,  and  desist ;  leave  the 
colony  and  return  to  England  in  peace ;  otherwise,  you  cannot 
escape  the  certain  ruin  which  I  shall  bring  upon  you." 

"Old  man,  you're  mad!"  gasped  Lymburne.  "  Think  you 
that  I  shall  abandon  everything,  give  up  what  is  dearer  than  life 
itself,  to  humor  the  insane  whim  of  a  drivelling  fool  like  yourself? 
No — by  Heaven,  no  !  I  tell  you  again,  as  surely  as  you  persist  in 
this  shall  my  vengeance  overtake  you." 

"  Then  you  arc  inexorable  V  replied  Luke  Harvey,  quietly,  and 
preparing  to  go.  "  Well,  pursue  your  course ;  you  have  received 
from  me  all  the  assistance  in  tliis  villany  that  you  may  ever  hope 
for.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business  ;  I  leave  you  to  your  fate." 
"  Stay!"  shouted  Lymburne,  as  l)c  saw  the  old  man  moving  off. 
"I  will  bribe  you ;  I  will  hire  you  to  leave  Virginia.  Mention  the 
sum  that  will  purchase  your  silence ;  I  will  give  you  whatever  you 
require." 

"  I  wish  not  for  your  gold,  Sir  Morgan,"  replied  Luke  Harvey, 
turning  away.  "  Could  you  j)ile  it  high  as  these  tree-tops,  and 
offer  it  to  me,  I  would  spurn  it.  Nothing,  Sir  Morgan,  notliing 
shall  induce  me  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty  which  I  have 
marked  out.  I  have  offered  you  my  terms ;  you  have  refused 
them,  and  now — the  consequences  be  upon  your  own  head." 

Lymburne,  when  left  alone,  appeared  as  if  paralyzed.  His  eyes 
followed  the  retreating  figure  of  Luke  llarvey,  and  once  he  raised 
his  rilie  and  covered  him  with  tlie  sights,  but  lie  seemed  too  weak 
to  pull  the  trigger,  and  the  piece  fell  from  liis  hands.  But  his 
strength  slowly  returned  to  him,  and  a  terrible  smile  broke  over 
his  face.  Carefully  examining  the  flint  of  his  rifle,  and  observing 
accurately  the  course  of  Luke  Harvey,  wl\o  had  now  disappeared 
from  sight,  he  moved  off,  making  a  wide  detour  to  avoid  t!ie  man 
whom  he  was  pursuing,  and  walking  more  bri.skly  as  he  proceeded. 
His  course  led  him  over  a  wide  extent  of  forest,  but  at  last  he 
arrived,  as  he  judged,  some  distance  aliead  of  the  old  man,  and 
immediately  commenced  his  preparations.  A  large  tree  had  fallen 
near  by,  and  beliind  this  he  placed  himself,  resting  his  rifle  over  it 
and  drawing  back  the  liamnier.  Three  trees  directly  in  front  of 
him  afforded  an  accurate  line  of  aim  ;  and  thus  prepared,  he  fever- 
ishly awaited  the  approach  of  Luke  Harvey. 

The  latter  at  length  appeared,  and,  all  unconscious  of  the  prox- 
imity of  an  enemy,  slowly  drew  near.  Lymlmrnc  scarcely  breathed 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  Ilis  tcelh  were  shut  hard,  but 
his  eye  glanced  steadily  over  his  rifle-barrel,  and  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  heart  almost  entirely  siisjicnded,  ho  waited  for  the 
moment  which  should  bring  the  victim  into  his  toils. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Luke  Harvey  advanced  until  nearly 
abreast  of  the  fallen  tree,  and  not  twenty  rods  in  front  of  it.  Upon 
the  instant,  the  sharp,  quick  report  of  Lymburne's  riflo  echoed 
and  r>;cchoed  through  the  forest,  and  against  the  river-bank,  and 
a  light  puff  of  smoke  curled  slowly  up  among  the  trees.     Morgan 


Lymburne  sprang  eagerly  upon  the  log  to  mark  the  effects  of  his 
shot.  Luke  Harvey  stood  in  his  tracks,  just  where  he  had  seen 
him  when  his  head  had  come  in  range  of  his  rifle  ;  but  as  he 
looked,  the  old  man  wavered  from  side  to  side,  and  without  a 
groan,  but  with  the  simple  throwing  up  of  his  arms,  he  sunk 
heavily  to  the  earth. 

Morgan  Lymburne  threw  down  his  rifle,  and  with  a  cry  of  ex- 
ultation darted  forward.  Anxiously  he  examined  the  body,  but 
no  sign  of  life  was  apparent.  To  all  appearances,  the  shot  must 
have  been  instantly  fatal.  The  forehead  was  covered  with  blood, 
and  a  portion  of  the  white  hair  was  dabbled  in  it.  The  eyes  were 
closed,  and  he  lay  perfectly  motionless. 

"Aha,  my  old  friend,"  soliloquized  Lymburne,  as  ho  rolled  the 
body  over,  "  you  thought  of  betraying  me,  did  you  ?  But  you're 
safe  now;  you'll  not  betray  many  men,  I  imagine.  I  think  /  am 
safe  now ;  here  is  one  enemy  disposed  of,  at  all  events  !" 

With  this  speech  came  another  vocal  exhibition  of  satisfaction, 
and  then  tlie  assassin  bestirred  himself  to  conceal  the  body.  He 
gathered  from  the  neighboring  trees  a  quantity  of  dead  branches, 
and  threw  them  upon  the  body  ;  then  collecting  armfuls  of  dead 
leaves,  he  scattered  them  upon  it  until  it  was  entirely  concealed. 
These  he  disarranged  so  as  to  make  the  pile  resemble  a  natural 
projection  of  the  soil,  and  then  stepped  back  and  viewed  his  work 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

"  There — that  will  do,  I  think,"  he  observed,  "  at  least  until  I 
can  obtain  help  from  the  Blockhouse." 

With  these  words  he  started  to  go,  but  remembering  his  rifle,  he 
turned  and  searched  for  it.  He  soon  found  it  where  he  had  thrown 
it  in  his  excitement,  and  with  rapid  steps  pursued  his  way  toward 
the  Blockhouse.  He  drew  near  it  in  due  time,  and  slackened  his 
pace  as  he  observed  a  person  moving  along  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
but  a  second  glance  convinced  him  that  it  was  John  Scarle,  and 
he  hastened  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Has  anything  happened,  Searlo  V  he  anxiously  asked.  "  Have 
I  been  missed  at  the  house  1" 

"No,  sir.  Young  Yeardley  is  keeping  them  busy,  and  even  the 
women  have  turned  in  to  help,  and  they're  all  four  busy,  running 
balls." 

"  The  fools  !  And  Yeardley  and  the  Lady  Eleanor  are  casting 
sheep's  eyes  at  each  other,  I  suppose.  But  I  shall  stop  that  game 
presently.  And  now,  John,  come  with  me ;  I  have  work  for 
you." 

The  two  took  their  way  rapidly  into  the  woods,  and  Sir  Morgan 
in  a  few  brief  words  explained  to  his  servant  what  had  happened 
within  the  last  hour,  concluding  with  the  words  : 

"And  now,  John,  wc  must  drag  the  body  down  to  the  river  and 
set  it  afloat,  and  all  will  be  well.  There's  no  telling  where  it  may 
bring  up,  but  no  one  will  be  the  wiser  as  to  the  manner  or  place 
of  his  death,  and  as  he  is  not  known,  his  death  will  not  create 
much  excitement.     Is  not  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  it?" 

John  Searle  immediately  concurred  in  the  benevolent  designs 
of  his  master,  and  they  contrived  to  pursue  their  way  through  the 
forest.  Sir  Morgan  leading,  until  they  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  spot  where  Luke  Harvey  had  fallen. 

"Ah,  this  is  the  place !"  remarked  Lymburne,  as  he  passed  the 
fallen  tree.  "  'Twas  a  good  shot,  Searle ;  I  rested  my  rifle  across 
the  log  yonder,  and  he —  Heaven  and  earth  !"  he  ejaculated,  as 
the  spot  where  he  had  placed  the  body  came  into  fuller  view. 
"  What  does  this  mean  V 

Well  miglit  he  be  astonished,  for  the  branches  and  leaves  which 
he  had  an  hour  before  scattered  over  the  body  of  Luke  Harvey 
were  broken  and  thrown  confusedly  about,  and  the  body  had 
disapjicared. 

"  By  my  soul,  but  this  is  passing  strange !"  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Sir  Morgan.     "  Scarle,  what  do  you  make  of  it  ?" 

"Are  you  sure  you  hid  him  here.  Sir  Morgan  ?" 

"As  that  I  stand  here  now.  Could  any  wild  beast  have  canied 
him  ort?" 

"  I  think  not ;  it  is  the  work  of  tlie  Indians." 

"But  they  would  have  scalped  and  left  him." 

"Not  if  they  wished  to  rob  the  body,"  replied  Searle. 

"  There  may  be  something  in  that,"  observed  Lymburne, 
thoughtfully.  "And  yet,  I  would  that  I  were  sure  of  it.  But 
keep  silent,  Searlo,  and  we  may  hear  more  of  this." 

With  these  words  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Blockhouse,  fol- 
lowed by  his  servant.  But  his  manner  was  singularly  anxious 
and  restless,  and  more  than  once  he  was  startled  by  the  creaking 
of  a  bough  overhead. 

Ah,  Sir  Morgan,  undoubtedly  you  will  hear  more  of  this  ! 


CILU'TEll  VIL 

A  MYSTERY  SOLVED.   THE  CODKSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

Lkavixo  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  to  return  to  the  Blockhouse 
in  an  unenviable  frame  of  mind,  wc  will  revert  for  a  moment  to 
Luke  Harvey,  whom  we  left,  apparently  the  victim  of  Lymburne's 
malignity.     But  the  old  man  was  not  to  die  thus. 

His  escape  was  almost  miraculous.  The  secret  of  it  was  that 
the  would-be  assassin  had  fired  one  second  too  soon.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  anticipate  the  death  of  his  victim,  Morgan  Lymburne  had 
pressed  the  trigger  the  very  instant  that  Luke  Harvey  was  about 
to  take  the  stc])  which  would  have  brought  his  head  within  the 
line  of  aim.  The  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  entering  his 
temple,  the  ball  grazed  the  scalp,  making  a  deep  but  not  danger- 
ous flesh-wound,  and  rendering  the  old  man  insensible  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shock.  This  insensibility  Lyraburne  mistook  for 
death,  as  wc  have  seen,  and  his  subsequent  movements  wore  made 
in  accordance  with  this  belief.  Luke  Harvey  remained  senseless 
for  some  moments  after  Sir  Morgan  had  gone,  and  when  at  last 
ho  revived,  he  was  bewildered  to  find  himself  jiresscd  down  by  the 


load  of  rubbish  that  had  been  thrown  upon  him.  Removing  this, 
he  gained  his  feet,  and  after  casting  his  eyes  around,  and  perceiv- 
ing a  dull,  heavy  sensation  of  pain  in  his  head,  his  scattered  senses 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  easily  conjectured  all  that  had  occurred. 
"Ah,  Sir  Morgan,"  he  soliloquized,  as  he  bound  up  his  head  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  "that  was  a  narrow  escape  ;  but  you  are  not 
rid  of  me  so  easily !  With  me  dies  the  knowledge  of  what  must 
be  revealed  liercafter,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  die  yet — no,  not  yet. 
Flatter  yourself  as  you  may.  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne,  your  game  is 
almost  played  out.  Thereis  one  upon  your  track  who  will  not 
leave  you  until  justice  is  done  to  those  whom  you  are  wronging. 
But  not  yet,  not  yet ;  a  few  days  longer,  and  all  will  bo  well." 

With  these  words  ho  tottered  towards  the  river  as  fast  as  his 
failing  strength  would  allow  him.  An  application  of  the  waterto 
his  head  partially  dispelled  his  weakness,  and  going  to  a  clump  of 
alders  near  the  river-side,  he  dragged  forth  a  canoe  and  proceeded 
to  launch  it.  The  current  carried  him  slowly  along,  a  dip  of  the 
paddle  now  and  then  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  canoe.  As 
he  glided  past  the  Blockhouse,  his  eyes  eagerly  sought  the  build- 
ing, and  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
distance. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  main  thread  of  our  story  at  the  Block- 
house. The  absence  of  Sir  Morgan,  as  John  Searle  had  informed 
him,  had  not  been  noticed,  so  occupied  was  every  member  of  the 
household  with  preparations  for  the  defence.  Edward  Yeardley 
was  actively  engaged  among  the  men,  and  all  followed  his  direc- 
tions as  implicitly  as  if  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  being 
commanded  by  him.  It  was  strange  to  see  how  entirely  Sir  Gor- 
don had  relinquished  everything  to  the  young  secretary ;  but  the 
nobleman  was  a  shrewd  reader  of  character,  and,  aside  from  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  he  felt  certain  that  his 
confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

The  unceasing  excitement  of  the  day  had  conspired  with  other 
circumstances  to  drive  the  unpleasant  events  of  the  previous  night 
from  the  minds  of  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  and  Eleanor,  or,  at 
least,  to  remove  from  their  hearts  the  weight  of  anxiety  and  fear 
which  had  so  sorely  burdened  them.  This  was  owing  in  part, 
doubtless,  to  the  absence  of  their  persecutor. 

There  was  not  an  inmate  of  the  house  who  did  not  regard 
Edward  Yeardley  as  one  to  be  esteemed  and  respected,  although 
his  arrival  had  been  so  recent — excepting  always  Sir  Morgan  and 
his  servant.  The  men  looked  up  to  him  as  a  superior  being, 
although  honest  Richard  Seabold  stoutly  declared  that  the  "cap- 
tain," as  he  had  first  designated  him,  was  "as  decent  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  woods,  and  had  never  seen  a 
settlement."  Mistress  Anne  smiled  graciously  upon  him  at  every 
opportunity;  while  Sir  Gordon  was  as  freely-spoken  towards  him 
as  if  he  had  known  him  for  years.  Eleanor,  too,  exhibited  nn- 
mistakeable  signs  of  interest  in  him  which  she  could  not  conceal, 
and  became  strangely  embarrassed  whenever  his  manly  voice 
addressed  her. 

As  night  drew  on,  the  preparations  for  defence  were  gradually 
abandoned,  and,  in  spite  of  the  danger  which  hung  over  them, 
loud  laughs  and  jests  came  frequently  from  the  men's  quarters  as 
the  defenders  sat  round  their  table.  The  evening  wore  on,  and 
Eleanor,  tempted  by  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  faint  starlight  and 
the  silence  which  everywhere  reigned  at  this  hour,  slipped  from 
her  room,  and  descending  the  stairs,  walked  out  upon  the  piazza 
and  leaned  thoughtfully  against  the  railing.  Her  meditations  were 
deep  and  fervent ;  she  mentally  compared  her  feelings  upon  the 
previous  night  with  those  which  engaged  her  mind  now,  and  she 
could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the  cloud  which  had  so  sud- 
denly lowered  upon  her,  now  seemed  further  off  and  less  porten- 
tous in  its  aspect.  Why  this  was  she  knew  not,  but  she  in  some 
way  connected  it  with  the  face  of  Edward  Yeardley,  which  seemed 
constantly  before  her. 

The  sound  of  a  footstep  behind  her  startled  her,  and  turning, 
she  saw,  to  her  confusion,  the  person  of  whom  she  had  just  been 
thinking.  A  blush  mantled  her  face,  and  Yeardley,  perceiving 
her  embarrassment,  gallantly  raised  his  cap,  with  the  words  : 

"  Pardon  me.  Lady  Eleanor,  if  I  have  intruded.  It  was  unin- 
tentional, I  assure  you." 

"  You  have  not  intruded,  sir,"  replied  Eleanor,  her  confusion 
giving  place  to  an  arch  smile. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  remain  V 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  presume  j'ou  have,  like  me,  been  enjoying 
this  beautiful  evening." 

The  young  man  made  an  afiirmativo  reply,  and  a  short  silence 
intervened.  This  was  becoming  somewhat  awkward,  when 
Yeardley  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  frankness  : 

"  Pardon  me  again.  Lady  Eleanor,  but  I  have  thus  far  been  in 
doubt  how  to  address  you.  Do  we  meet  as  new  acquaintances  or 
old  friends?" 

A  joyous  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  Eleanor  aa  she  heard 
his  question,  and  she  replied  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion : 

"Ah,  sir,  that  question  removes  a  doubt  from  my  mind.  I  was 
embarrassed  by  your  distant  manner — " 

"  Which  was  because  I  knew  not  how  it  would  please  you  to  bo 
greeted,"  replied  Edward,  impetuously. 

"  I  know  it — I  felt  it  all  the  while.  But  let  us  understand  each 
other,  sir;  let  us  be  friends,  by  all  means.  I  am  grateful  to  you, 
dce])ly  grateful ;  but  for  you  I  should  have  perished  miserably, 
and  it  ^vounds  me  deeply  to  realize  that  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you  how  earnestly — " 

"  Say  no  more.  Lady  Eleanor,"  exclaimed  Yeardley,  a  joyous 
color  diffusing  itself  over  his  face  as  he  spoke;  "  say  no  more;  I 
am  amply  repaid  by  these  gracious  words  which  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  which  shall  linger  in  my  memory  till  my  latest 
hour." 

Wo  may  remark,  en  i}assani,  liiat  the  occurrence  alluded  to  by 
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Eleanor  Hargrcavcs  was  her  rescue  from  drowning,  upon  the 
river,  by  Edward  Yeardlcy,  whicii  had  hajipened  the  previous 
autumn.  This,  as  the  reader  will  imagine,  was  unknown  to  the 
father  of  the  former. 

"Lady  Eleanor,"  continued  Edward,  "your  words  give  me 
deep  joy.  A  friend  such  as  you  were  well  worth  the  peril  of  risk- 
ing one's  life  to  obtain.  I  must  speak  freely;  your  words  have 
recalled  pleasant  memories  which  have  blossomed  in  my  heart.  I 
saw  you  at  Jamestown,  and  my  heart  was  possessed  with  love — 
yes ;  I  will  not  seek  to  disguise  it — with  love  for  you  !  I  clierishcd 
your  memory  ;  it  haunted  me  day  and  night;  I  could  not  drive  it 
forth.  Ah,  how  my  heart  thrilled  within  me  as  I  held  your  insen- 
sible form  in  my  arms  wlien  I  plucked  you  from  what  had  so  well 
nigh  proved  your  watery  grave  !  How  would  I  have  rejoiced  had 
it  been  my  blessed  privilege  to  have  died  for  you  then  !  Eleanor, 
I  have  lingered  about  this  place  for  days,  satisfied  if  I  could  but 
obtain  one  brief  glance,  one  look  at  you.  I  have  watched  you 
when  you  knew  it  not,  and  when — am  I  ])resumi)tuous  ? — when  I 
fondly  dared  to  hope  that  your  thoughts  were  of  mo.  Eleanor, 
dear  Eleanor,  give  me  but  one  look,  one  word  on  whicli  I  may 
hang  my  hopes.  I  am  rash,  I  am  foolish,  but  these  thoughts 
swell  within  my  heart;  they  must  have  outlet.  Eleanor,  I  love 
you;  the  whole  adoration  of  my  being  is  yours.  Siieaktomc; 
let  me  know  my  fate,  though  it  be  the  breaking  of  my  heart." 

He  looked  up  from  where  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  as  he  uttered  his 
passionate  appeal ;  but  she  answered  not ;  her  face  was  turned 
away,  though  her  hand  remained  in  his  fervent  grasp.  He  waited, 
but  she  moved  not,  answered  not,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  a 
moody  brow. 

"  I  might  have  known  it,"  he  murmured,  sadly.  "  You  love  me 
not.  Lady  Eleanor;  but  no  matter;  let  it  pass.  I  was  bold  and 
rash  ;  forgive  me,  and  lot  us  be  friends." 

Eleanor  turned  her  tearful  eyes  upon  him,  and  in  a  tone  that 
thrilled  his  every  nerve,  replied  : 

"Edward — Edward  Yeardley,  yon  have  forced  me  to  the  con- 
fession of  a  love  which  can  never  be  realized, — a  passion  which 
must  lie  and  moulder,  till — " 

But  he  heard  no  more  ;  with  the  impetuous  earnestness  of  his 
nature,  ho  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  his  lips  were  pressed  fervently 
upon  her  own,  and  thus  ho  held  her,  fearful  that  some  evil  hand 
miglit  interpose  to  blight  his  new-found  happiness.  Alas,  he 
knew  not  the  evil  that  threatened  her  whose  heart  throbbed  next 
his  own ! 

"Forbear,  Edward,  forbear!"  murmured  Eleanor.  "This  is 
useless ;  it  is  cruel  to  raise  such  hopes." 

"Eleanor,  what  mean  you?  Your  words  are  a  mystery  to  me. 
Explain  them." 

"  There  is  a  shadow  upon  my  path  ;  there  is  one  who  has 
doomed  me  to  perpetual  woo  and  misery." 

"  Ha !     And  that  one  is — " 

"  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne." 

The  sunny  face  of  Edward  Yeardley  darkened  as  Eleanor  pro- 
nounced the  hated  name,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  what  seemed 
the  light  of  a  stern  resolve.  Conquering  his  emotion  with  an 
eflFort,  he  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  he  could  command : 

"  Eleanor,  this  affects  me  strangely ;  I  have  had  dark  suspicions 
of  it.  That  man,  Morgan  Lymburne,  is  my  enemy  ;  I  have  been 
warned  to  beware  of  him,  and  to  day  I  have  read  deep  hatred  in 
his  malignant  glances.  I  will  be  calm,  dear  Eleanor  ;  I  am  calm. 
Tell  me  of  this  ;  spare  no  details,  that  I  may  judge  in  what  man- 
ner to  act." 

He  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  in  a  low  voice  she  repeated 
to  him  the  startling  tale  which  she  had  heard  from  her  father  on 
the  jjrevious  evening.  The  light  of  hope  faded  from  his  eyes  as 
she  continued,  and  when  he  had  heard  all,  he  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  hands  to  hide  the  pallor  which  had  overspread  his  face. 

"  But,"  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden  energy,  "  can  Sir  Gordon — 
will  he  feel  bound  to  hold  that  contract  sacred,  and  permit  you  to 
be  sacrificed  to  this  incarnation  of  wickedness  V 

"Ah,  Edward,  if  you  knew  him  as  I  do  you  would  not  ask  that 
question.  He  feels  for  me  ;  the  blow  falls  heavily  upon  him,  but 
he  holds  his  honor  dearer  than  all  things  else,  and  he  will  not 
break  his  oath.  Do  not  blame  him ;  his  sorrow  now  is  greater 
than  he  can  bear." 

Again  Edward  Yeardley  bowed  his  head,  while  a  groan  of  agony 
came  from  liis  breast. 

"  Then  all  is  truly  darkness.     There  is  nothing  left  to  us." 

An  arm  was  placed  about  his  neck  ;  a  sweet  voice  sounded  like 
a  silver  bell  in  his  ear  the  words  : 

"  Look  up,  Edward.  There  is  something  left  to  us  ;  we  are  not 
alone." 

"An(J  that  V  he  cried,  starting  up ;  "  what  is  it  V 

"  Hope  and  love." 

Magic  words  !  They  came  like  a  precious  balm  to  his  bruised 
and  wearied  heart ;  his  form  dilated  with  new  strength,  and  he 
reverently  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  brow  of  the  fair  being  beside 
him. 

"  Eleanor,"  he  exclaimed,  in  thrilling  tones,  "  you  are  my  good 
angel !  Hope  and  love  !  they  do,  indeed,  remain  to  us,  and  most 
surely  shall  wo  cherish  them." 

The  lovers  sat  and  talked  much  longer,  but  their  voices  were 
low,  and  hardly  rose  above  the  gentle  wind  which  barely  stirred 
the  leaves.  But  all  lovers'  trysts  must  have  an  end,  and  at  last 
they  parted,  willing  to  leave  the  future  to  hope  and  love. 

A  new  leaf  had  been  turned  that  night  in  Eleanor  Hargreavcs's 
book  of  life,  and  many  and  varied  emotions  struggled  in  her 
breast.  But  prominent  above  all  was  the  beautiful,  undying  sen- 
timent of  love ;  love  toward  the  noble  youth  whose  manly  voice 
seemed  yet  to  thrill  her  lieart  and  float  around  her ;  a  love  which 
the  fear  of  Sir  Morgan  Lymbunie  seemed  powerless  to  obliterate. 


The  lovers  had  hardly  disappeared  from  the  piazza  when  the 
individual  last  mentioned  stepped  from  the  shadow  of  the  over- 
hanging roof  where  he  had  been  concealed. 

"  Maledictions  on  them  both  !"  he  muttered  through  his  clenched 
teeth.  "How  long,  in  the  fiends' name,  is  this  to  last  ■?  By  the 
gods,  not  much  longer !  Enjoy  yourself  while  you  may.  Master 
Yeardley,  for  I  fear  mo  your  day  of  triumph  is  short." 

With  these  words,  and  witli  a  smile  of  dark  meaning,  he  turned 
away  and  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTEU  VIIL 

AN    ADVENTURE    OF    STARTLING    IMPORT. 

Edward  Yeardley  rose  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
descended  to  the  barracks.  The  previous  day  had  been  one  of 
such  fatigue  and  excitement  that  none  of  the  household  were  yet 
stirring ;  in  fact,  the  preparations  for  the  defence  were  almost  en- 
tirely completed,  and  Sir  Gordon  had  advised  his  men  to  strengthen 
their  wearied  bodies  by  a  long  sleep,  as  they  were  liable  at  any 
moment  to  bo  called  upon. 

The  young  commandant  passed  on  towards  the  door,  when 
Richard  Seabold  appeared  in  the  room.  A  hearty  salutation 
passed  between  them,  when  the  latter  remarked  : 

"  1  flattered  myself,  captain,  that  I  was  the  first  riser,  but  I  see 
you  have  got  tlie  start  of  me." 

"But  you  must  need  more  rest,  Seabold;  you  worked  much 
harder  than  I,  yesterday." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  sir  ;  and  even  if  I  did,  my  muscles 
are  tough,  and  a  little  rest  brings  them  up  all  right  again." 

"  Well,  llichard,  what  do  you  say  to  a  walk!  It  is  early  yet,  I 
believe." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir.     Where  will  you  go  ?" 

"  I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  examine  the  woods  hereabouts.  I 
would  like  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  looking  about  and  seeing 
the  shape  of  the  forest  and  the  different  approaches  to  the  house." 

"  It  is  a  good  idea,  sir.  Wait  a  moment  and  I  will  go  with 
you." 

Seabold  stepped  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  soon  returned, 
bearing  his  own  rifle  and  that  of  Yeardley.  The  arras  of  the 
other  men  consisted  mostly  of  muskets  ;  these  two  were  the  only 
serviceable  rifles  in  the  house.  That  of  Seabold  was  a  ponderous 
double-barrelled  affair,  and  it  seemed  at  first  glance  too  massive 
to  be  handled  by  a  single  man  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Seabold  it 
became  a  mere  plaything.  Yeardley's  weapon  was  of  lighter 
calibre,  with  ornamental  mountings,  but  serviceable  and  trusty  for 
all  that. 

The  two  left  the  Blockhouse,  one  of  the  men  having  been 
aroused  by  Seabold,  and  requested  to  barricade  the  door  and  keep 
guard  until  their  return.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  most 
beautiful  day,  the  warm,  southern  springtime  being  in  its  full  glo- 
ry. Edward  Yeardley  felt  his  whole  being  exhilarated  by  the 
fresh,  bracing  atmosphere,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  his  companion,  who  measured  off  the  ground  with  huge 
strides.  They  skirted  the  forest  for  some  distance,  and  then  en- 
tered further  into  its  depths.  They  had  walked  on  in  this  manner 
for  some  moments  in  silence,  when  Seabold  suddenly  turned  and 
said  : 

"  Captain  Yeardley,  there's  one  thing  that  I've  had  in  my  mind 
to  say  to  you,  almost  since  the  first  hour  you  set  your  foot  in  the 
hojise,  but  this  is  the  first  good  chance  I've  found.  Shall  1  speak 
ouf?" 

"  By  all  means,  Richard,"  replied  Yeardley. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  I've  thought.  I  know  you 
wont  go  for  to  say  that  it's  none  of  my  concerns,  because  it  is ;  wo 
all  take  a  friendly  interest  in  you,  and  we  should  all  feel  bad  to 
have  anything  happen  to  you." 

"But  what  is  it,  Richard  V  asked  Yeardley,  anxiously. 

"  It's  no  more  nor  less  than  that  cursed  Lymburne  !  Hang  me, 
if  I  wouldn't  like  the  shooting  of  him,  the  sneaking  reptile  !  First 
he  comes  here  and  sets  Sir  Gordon  and  the  pretty  Lady  Eleanor 
half  distracted  by  some  evil  contrivance,  and  then  his  eyes  light 
on  you,  and  he  looks  like  a  thunder-cloud  whenever  you're  about. 
I  tell  you.  Captain  Yeardley,  the  fellow  means  mischief;  it  can't 
be  denied." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Seabold,"  returned  Edward,  thought- 
fully. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  And  then  that  prying  servant  of  his,  John 
Searle  ;  I  have  my  eye  on  him,  and  if  I  don't  trip  him  up  yet  in 
some  piece  of  villany,  then  my  name's  not  Richard  Seabold ! 
The  men  would  strangle  him  now  if  I  should  say  the  word." 

"  I  believe  your  words  are  true,"  replied  Edward,  "hut  we  must 
do  nothing  rashly.  I  have  had  sufficient  cause  to  be  suspicious  of 
Sir  Morgan  before.  Leave  him  to  me,  and  do  you  keep  close 
watch  of  Searle,  and  if  you  see  anything  suspicious,  report  it  to 
me." 

By  this  time  they  had  made  a  half-circuit  of  the  Blockhouse, 
and  closely  examined  the  western  side.  Plunging  deeper  into  the 
woods,  they  now  took  a  course  which  would  bring  them  to  the 
river,  opposite  to  where  they  stood,  or  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
house. 

They  were  moving  swiftly,  yet  stealthily  along,  when  Edward 
feit  his  companion's  fingers  close  upon  his  arm,  and  his  voice 
utter  in  a  whisper  the  words  : 

"  Hist !     I  saw  an  Indian's  face  peering  from  behind  that  tree." 

Edward  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Seabold's  arm, 
and  his  keen  eye  quickly  detected  not  only  one,  but  two  painted 
faces. 

"  Quick !  Cover  yourself  with  a  tree !"  uttered  Seabold. 
"  There  are  more  of  them." 

Edward  obeyed  the  direction,  but  not  one  instant  too  soon. 


Seabold  had  already  disappeared,  in  what  direction  he  knew  not ; 
but  hardly  had  he  sprang  behind  a  largo  trunk,  when  a  whizzing 
was  heard  in  the  air,  and  with  a  dull  "chug,"  an  arrow  entered 
the  tree  behind  which  he  stood,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  sharp 
report  of  a  rifle  was  heard. 

Although  Edward  Yeardley  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the 
colony,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  he  was  almost  an  adept  in 
the  mysteries  of  woodcraft.  His  spare  hours  had  been  spent  in 
exploring  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown  in  company 
with  experienced  hunters,  and  ho  had  arrived  at  an  admirable 
degree  of  proficiency  with  his  rifle. 

As  he  heard  the  report,  his  piece  was  instantly  at  his  shoulder, 
and  his  tpiick  eye  detected  a  light  puff  of  smoke  some  rods  dis- 
tant, while  a  dark  face  was  thrust  from  behind  a  tree.  It  wsis 
only  for  a  second,  but  it  was  enough.  Edward  Yeardley's  rifle 
poured  forth  its  deadly  contents,  and  the  echoes  of  the  report  were 
mingled  with  a  howl  of  agony  as  one  of  the  savages  fell,  pierced 
tlirough  the  brain.  Edward  had  hardly  noted  the  effects  of  his 
shot  when  tlie  hoarse  bark  of  Seabold's  rifle  was  heard  at  some 
distance  to  the  right,  and  another  yell  of  rage  and  pain  told  that 
the  hunter's  bullet  had  found  a  fatal  lodgment. 

The  remaining  savages,  three  in  number,  thinking  doubtless 
that  the  two  white  men  had  emptied  their  rifles,  and  would  now 
fall  an  easy  prey,  rushed  eagerly  forward,  swinging  their  stone 
hatchets  and  uttering  the  most  frightful  and  hideous  cries.  But 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  Richard  Seabold's  rifle  had  another 
load,  and  as  its  stunning  report  was  again  heard,  one  of  the  In- 
dians clapped  his  hand  to  his  breast  and  ceased  his  cries.  Edward 
had  barely  time  to  see  that  Richard  had  thrown  down  his  rifle, 
hunting-knife  in  hand,  to  meet  the  savages,  when  he  became  aware 
that  one  of  them  was  coming  towards  him  with  a  succession  of 
bounds.  Bracing  his  nerves  for  a  struggle,  he  grasped  his  knife 
and  awaited  the  onset. 

As  he  came  near,  the  Indian  whirled  his  tomahawk  and  sent  it 
violently  at  Edward's  head.  The  young  man  stepped  quickly  to 
one  side,  and  the  weapon  barely  grazed  his  shoulder.  The  com- 
batants rushed  together,  and  a  fearful  struggle  ensued. 

But  Edward  found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  one  possessed  of  far 
more  bodily  strength  than  he  had  ever  known.  His  adversary 
first  seized  him  by  the  arms,  but  he  slipped  from  his  grasp  and 
inflicted  a  wound  in  his  shoulder.  Maddened  by  the  pain,  the 
Indian  caught  the  long  hair  of  Yeardley  in  his  grasp,  and  throw- 
ing his  whole  weight  upon  him,  bore  him  down  upon  his  knee. 
Edward  felt  his  strength  failing  fast,  but  gathering  all  his  energies 
for  one  blow,  he  drove  the  broad  blade  of  his  knife  upward  into 
the  Indian's  naked  breast.  The  blow  was  well  aimeil,  and  the 
Indian  rolled  upon  the  ground,  his  heart  almost  severed  in  twain. 

Edward  rose  to  his  feet  just  as  Richard  Seabold  came  up  to 
him.  Spots  of  blood  upon  various  parts  of  his  dress  attested  the 
violence  of  the  fight. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Seabold  '"  asked  Edward,  anxiously. 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of;  that  first  bullet  ploughed  my  arm  a 
little,  but  this  blood  is  mostly  what  that  red-skin  lost  who's  lying 
over  there  with  my  knife  through  his  neck.  But  mercy  on  us, 
captain  !  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  so  cool  ?  I'm  called 
rather  quick  on  the  trigger,  but  you  stopped  that  fellow's  breath 
before  I  had  my  rifle  well  up  ;  and  here's  another,  a  great  Pow- 
hatan as  big  as  two  of  you,  stiff  as  a  poker  I  I'm  proud  of  you, 
captain.  The  boys  at  the  Blockhouse  will  yell  high  when  they 
hear  this;  and  it's  no  use,  captain,  I  must  yell,  too;  so  hero 
goes!" 

Richard  accordingly  relieved  himself  of  several  whoops,  which 
might  well  have  been  mistaken  for  the  bellowings  of  a  wild  beast. 
When  he  had  grown  calmer,  Yeardley  inquired  : 

"  But  do  you  think  they  are  all  dead  ?" 

"Your  two  are,  for  certain,  and  two  of  mine;  but  I  think  the 
one  I  shot  last  may  have  some  life  in  him.  Don't  think  it's  owing 
to  any  good  intentions  of  mine,  captain.  I  said  to  myself  before 
I  fired,  '  You're  a  dead  red-skin  !'  but  my  rifle  swerved  an  inch  or 
two,  and  I  lost  my  aim.     Hadn't  we  better  examine  the  bodies  V 

"  Certainly." 

"  This  is  a  full-blooded  Powhatan,"  said  Richard,  touching  with 
his  foot  the  one  whom  Edward  had  stabbed.  "  I  know  him  by 
his  face.  And  this  last  one  of  mine  is  one  of  the  same  breed. 
Here  is  the  one  that  yoa  killed  first,  and  he — " 

He  stopped  suddenly  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  face,  and  then 
said,  in  a  quick,  surprised  tone : 

"  By  all  that's  evil.  Captain  Yeardley,  here  is  a  strange  affair. 
Look  at  this  man.     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"Is  it  possible  that  this  is  Sagawan?"  exclaimed  Edward. 

"  Yes,  Sagawan,  the  renegade.  You've  seen  him  often  in 
Jamestown.    Let  us  look  at  the  others.    I  have  a  suspicion  here." 

Seabold  examined  the  two  other  bodies,  and  pronounced  them 
both  renegades.  The  two  men's  eyes  sought  each  other  with 
strange  glances. 

"  Two  Powhatans  and  three  renegades.  What  do  you  make  of 
it,  sir?" 

"  Treachery!"  replied  Edward,  in  a  decided  tone. 

"  By  the  powers,  but  you're  right  there !  These  renegades 
would  never  have  attacked  us  without  somebody's  setting  them 
on.     But  look  there  !  my  last  man  isn't  quite  dead  yet." 

Yeardley  looked,  and  saw  that  one  of  the  renegades  had  risen 
to  a  sitting  posture.  Blood  was  fast  welling  from  his  breast,  and 
his  breathing  was  labored  and  ])ainful. 

"Tell  me,"  cried  Edward,  in  his  ear,  "why  did  yon  wish  to 
kill  us?" 

The  dying  Indian  rolled  his  fas^gla^ing  eyes,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  He  will  die,"  said  Yeardley,  "  and  with  him  will  perish  bis 
secret." 
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"  No  !"  exclaimed  SeaboUl ;  "  lie  revives  a  little ;  he  is  about  to 
speak." 

Edward  Yeardlcy  took  a  canteen  of  water  from  his  companion's 
belt,  and  held  it  to  the  lips  of  the  Indian.  The  latter  drank  eager- 
ly, and  with  a  grateful  look,  said,  in  a  husky  tone  : 

"  The  white  man  is  not  harmed  ;  the  Indian  is  glad.  He  is 
sorry  that  he  fried  to  kill  him." 

"  Why  did  you  try  to  slay  us  1"  Yeardley  asked. 
"  White  man — black  heart — give  money  to  red  man  to  spill  his 
blood." 

"  Who  was  it  that  did  this  t"  Yeardley  and  Seabold  both  asked 
in  a  breath. 

"Not  know,  but  black  heart,  red  hand.  White  man,  beware  ! 
snake  is  in  the  grass  ;  stc))  lightly ;  look  around.  Keep  watcli — 
the  trail ;  more  tlian  all  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  keep  close,  wafch 
close  ;  snake  inside,  red  man  outside.  Powhatans  come  quick  ; 
bum,  scalp,  kill.     See  !  liark — " 

The  words  were  unfinished,  for  a  harsh  rattle  in  his  throat  cut 
them  off,  and  he  fell  back  upon  the  ground.  The  two  white  men 
gazed  into  his  upturned  face,  and  mused  in  silenceupon  what  they 
had  heard. 

"  By  my  soul,  it  is  clear  enough  !"  Seabold  remarked. 

"It  is  so,"  replied  Yeardley.     "There  is  only  one  explanation 

to  it ;  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  hired  these  men  to  destroy  me,  and 

as  they  could  not  find  me  alone,  they  intended  to  kill  both  of  iis." 

"  That's  it,   without  question.     And  now.   Captain  Yeardley, 

may  I  ask  what  you  mean  to  do  in  this  matter  V 

"  I  shall  act  quickly.     Keep  it  from  the  men  for  a  few  hours." 
"By  my  soul,  if  I  do   not  so,   'twill  be  a  sorry  cmso   for  Sir 
Morgan.     The  fellows  would  tear  him  limb   from  limb  if  they 
should  chance  to  know  it.     I'  faith,  I  should  like  to  see  it  done, 
too!" 

"  But  that  will  not  do,  Seabold.  Wo  must  move  cautiously,  or 
the  villain  will  take  the  alarm.     I  will  manage  it." 

The  two  shouldered  their  rifles  and  prepared  to  return  speedily 
to  the  Blockhouse,  when  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  footsteps.  Edward  Yeardley  drew  back  the  hammer  of  his 
rifle,  but  his  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  Luke 
Harvey. 

"  Ha  1  What  does  this  mean  1"  he  inquired,  in  wonderment. 
"  Who  are  these  V 

"  They  seem  to  be  dead  Injuns,"  replied  Seabold. 
" Edward  Yeardley !     You  here'?"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  latter 
advanced  to  meet  him.     "  But  tell  first  of  what  has   happened 
here." 

Yeardley  complied,  giving  a  clear,  brief  account  of  the  attack 
and  defence,  and  the  confession  of  the  dying  renegade. 

"And  so  Lymburne  thought  to  kill  you  by  the  hands  of  the 
gavages  ?  But  bear  up  and  be  wary,  Edward  ;  a  few  days  more, 
and  all  shall  be  revealed." 

"  But  will  you  not  return  with  us  to  the  Blockhouse  V  Yeard- 
ley asked,  anxious  to  converse  with  the  old  man. 

"No  ;  it  would  interfere  with  my  plans.  Do  not  mention  that 
you  have  seen  me.  The  plot  is  almost  to  a  head ;  the  mystery 
will  certainly  be  revealed  ere  long.  And  now,  farewell !  When 
we  meet  again,  it  will  be  a  decisive  meeting." 

With  these  strange  words,  Luke  Harvey  moved  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.  Yeardley  gazed  after  him  with  an  air  of  mysti- 
fied wonder,  and  then  rejoining  his  companion,  both  returned, 
thoughtfully,  to  the  Blockhouse.  The  day  had  opened  eventfuUy, 
and  its  continuance  was  to  be  signalized  by  stirring  and  important 

occurrences. 

[to  be  continded.] 

[Back  DomberB  of  Ballon 's  Pictorial  containing  the  previous  chapters  of  thla 
•tozy,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FRENCH  COURT  IN  ANCIENT  DAYS. 

BY    LEMUEL   HUNTING. 

The  close  of  the  ninth  century  was  a  period  of  almost  utter 
stagnation  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  Under  the  rule  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  the  country  had  been  almost  completely  sacked  by  the 
Normans,  and  invaders  and  freebooters  ceased  to  trouble  a  region 
where  everything  valuable  had  already  disappeared.  "  You 
might,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  have  journeyed  leagues  without 
hearing  so  much  as  the  bark  of  a  dog ;"  so  deserted  and  empty 
were  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  feeble  monarch,  living  supinely  among  his  mined  posses- 
sions, was  at  length  roused  into  something  like  an  appearance  of 
interest,  by  the  bold  entry  into  Paris,  by  Rollo,  the  Norman  chief, 
who  had  made  his  way  hither  tlirough  havoc  and  conflagration  by 
which  ho  had  marked  his  progress.  Hitherto,  Normandy  had 
possessed  no  real  title  or  settlement ;  but  the  old  chief  now  de- 
manded that  Charles  sliould  endow  him  with  its  possession,  and 
confer  upon  him  the  rank  of  a  great  feudal  prince,  proposing  at 
the  same  time  that  he  should  marry  the  king's  daughter  Gisele. 

Charles  had  not  spirit  to  spurn  these  haughty  proposals,  but 
only  stipulated  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity,  and  do  fealty 
to  him  as  his  suzerain,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Franks,  in 
return  for  his  estates  and  dignity.  These  conditions  were  accepted, 
and  thence  sprang  into  being  the  often  contested  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  Rollo  was  then  formally  invested. 

While  this  ceremony  was  going  on,  the  old  warrior  was  ordered 
by  the  prelates  to  stoop  and  kiss  the  foot  of  the  king.  "  Never, 
by  Heaven  I"  was  his  angry  reply.  One  of  his  soldiers  was  per- 
mitted to  serve  as  his  proxy  in  this  interesting  ceremonial,  but 
instead  of  stooping,  the  soldier  raised  the  foot  to  his  mouth  so 


rudely  that  the  king  was  toppled  from  his  throne  to  the  floor, 
which  drew  peals  of  laughter  from  Rollo  and  his  people.  As 
soon  as  the  mairiage  was  performed  which  made  him  the  son-in- 
law  to  Charles,  Rollo  was  baptized  at  Rome,  by  the  name  of 
Robert. 

The  now  Duke  of  Normandy  was  so  firm  and  just  in  his  ad- 
ministration that  no  fief  in  France  was  so  cfiiciently  and  admirably 
governed.  It  was  said  of  it  that  "  a  child  miuht  have  traversed 
his  domains,  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  his  hand,  without  fear  of 
molestation  ;"  and  the  old  chief  is  said  to  have  hung  a  pair  of 
golden  bracelets  on  a  tree,  where  they  remained  for  two  years 
without  any  one  daring  to  touch  them. 

The  battle  of  St.  Mcdard,  in  923,  brought  disgrace  and  defeat 
to  Charles  the  Simple,  and  for  the  next  three-fourths  of  a  century 
the  throne  of  France  passed  from  king  to  noble,  and  from  noble 
to  king,  until  the  Carlovingian  race  ended  in  the  person  of  Louis 
le  Faineant,  or  the  Slothful. 

In  996,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Robert  I.  His  ipicen.  Bertha,  was  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  Gregory  V.  desired  him  to  put  her  away,  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  relation  within  the  prohibited  degrees ;  and 
when  Robert  refused,  the  pope  placed  his  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict, and  the  king  was  excommunicated. 

The  court  was  deserted  by  all,  excepting  two  menials,  who  sup- 
plied the  means  of  life  to  the  king  and  queen.  Lonely  and  deso- 
late, the  royal  pair  reniained  in  the  deserted  palace,  receiving  their 
food  by  means  of  a  turning  box,  their  servants  fearing  to  touch 
anything  which  they  had  used,  lest  they  should  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  dreaded  wrath  of  Saint  Peter. 

The  persecution  at  length  subdued  the  king.  Bertha  was 
divorced,  and  the  interdict  was  removed.  A  new  queen  was  found 
in  Constance,  daughter  of  William,  Countof  Aries.  The  domes- 
tic happiness  of  Robert  was  embittered  by  the  impetuous  passions 
of  Constance.  She  was  vain,  haughty  and  imperious,  and  abused 
the  station  which  the  unhappy  Bertha  would  so  well  have  adorned. 
Meantime,  the  latter,  who  had  been  tenderly  attached  to  Robert, 
was  lingering  out  a  life  worse  than  widowhood.  It  became  known 
to  her,  too,  as  if  to  increase  the  sense  of  injustice  which  pressed 
upon  her  so  heavily,  that  the  pope  was  only  a  tool  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.,  who  sought  to  get  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Burgun- 
dy as  his  own, — a  claim  which  the  union  of  Bertha  with  the  king 
of  France  would  materially  injure.  She  heard  of  Constance, 
holding  high  festival  where  once  she  herself  reigned  with  sober- 
ness and  moderation ;  of  Robert,  alone  in  his  religious  devotions, 
while  his  queen  was  giving  audience  to  a  crowd  of  revellers,  who 
chanted  love  songs,  or  danced  in  the  state  apartments,  as  if  plea- 
sure was  all  that  was  worth  living  for.  Constance,  indeed,  despite 
her  intense  piety,  at  times,  had  seemed  to  adopt  something  like 
the  motto  of  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  "  Eat,  drink  and 
love  ;  the  rest  is  not  worth  a  fillip." 

Within  the  sheltering  walls  of  a  convent,  Bertha  passed  her  sad 
and  blameless  life.  For  her,  never  again  bloomed  a  single  hope. 
The  roses  of  youth  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  solitary 
and  alone  she  passed  to  the  arms  of  death.  The  nuns  found  her 
lifeless,  one  morning,  in  her  lonely  cell,  and  at  the  very  hour,  per- 
haps, in  which  she  died,  Queen  Constance  was  listening  to  the 
idle  romances  and  exaggerated  adulation  of  the  servile  courtiers 
whom  she  was  feasting  at  the  palace. 

Among  the  maidens  who  attended  upon  the  new  queen,  was 
Lucie  de  Clare,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whom  Constance 
permitted  at  court,  more  for  her  grace  and  beauty  than  for  her 
scanty  claims  to  nobility.  She  became  a  favorite  with  both  the 
king  and  queen,  until  the  latter  discovered  that  the  young  Hugh 
or  Hugues  de  Beauvais  admired  her  protege,  and  thenceforward 
Lucie  was  subjected  to  annoyances  and  a  system  of  espionage 
which  wrought  fearfully  upon  her  mind  and  body.  In  the  queen's 
apartment,  she  was  kept  at  the  embroidery  frame  until  her  fatigue 
often  induced  faintness ;  while  the  queen  looked  on  with  evident 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Ill  as  she  was,  Lucie  do  Clare  surpassed 
all  the  ladies  at  court  in  beauty.  Though  now  pale  as  a  lily,  yet 
she  was  not  dependent  on  color  for  her  loveliness,  but  more  on  the 
statuesque  nobility  of  her  face  and  figure. 

Madly  in  love  with  her,  De  Beauvais  had  often  procured  inter- 
views with  her  at  the  greatest  po.ssible  hazard ;  for  such  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  violence  of  the  queen,  that  although  he  had  been 
an  especial  favorite,  he  felt  that  she  would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice 
himself  and  Lucie  de  Clare,  if  she  should  discover  that  they  met 
without  her  sanction. 

One  night,  when  all  at  the  palace  seemed  hushed  in  the  deepest 
slumber,  De  Beauvais  wandered  alone  in  the  royal  garden,  to 
which  he  had  secretly  procured  a  key.  One  little  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  a  lamp,  placed  in  a  window,  was  the  signal  that  Lucie 
would  join  him  there  in  a  certain  path  which  they  agreed  upon. 
Long  he  waited,  for  such  was  now  the  utter  debility  of  her  frame 
that  the  descent  from  her  chamber  to  the  garden  was  painful  and 
difficult.  A  few  moments  passed  in  terror  and  impatience.  She 
was  so  long  in  coming,  that  he  began  to  think  that  her  progress 
was  intercepted,  when  a  light  figure  glided  rather  than  walked 
towards  him.  So  i)ale  and  shadowy  did  she  look  beneath  the  pale 
starlight,  that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  lest 
she  should  dissolve  into  unsubstantial  air,  until,  wholly  exhausted 
by  exertion,  she  was  near  falling. 

"  Dearest  Hugh,"  she  whispered,  when  she  recovered,  "  I  fear 
the  queen's  spy,  a  woman  whom  she  ordcr.s  to  watch  me  night  and 
day,  has  discovered  and  will  track  me  hither.  Let  me  hide  some- 
where, where  her  prying  eyes  may  not  see  me." 

"Nay,  my  own  Lucie  ;  fear  not.     The  queen  cannot  chain  our 
love,  and  I  know  that  King  Robert  thinks  so  well  of  me  that  I 
have  decided  to  ask  thy  hand  of  him  before  to-morrow  noon." 
"Alas,  my  Hugh  !  unless  thou  canst  have  the  king's  word  upon 


it  before  he  confers  with  the  queen,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  hope." 
"  Cheer  up,  my  pale  flower.    No  queen  shall  prevent  our  union. 
Lucie,  would  it  grieve  thee  to  quit  the  atmosphere  of  courts,  and 
fly  with  me  to  some  quiet  spot — perhaps  to  some  little  hut  in  the 
Alpine   solitudes,   where  we   may  never  hear  of  grandeur  and 
pageantrv  again,  where  the  little  we  need  will  be  supplied  to  our 
simple  wants,  and  where  peace,  which  never  comes  to  us  here, 
will  brood  over  our  dwelling  like  a  dove  ?" 
Lucie's  small  hand  pressed  that  of  her  lover. 
"  0  that  we  might  be  so  happy,  dearest  Hugh !   But  there  is  no 
spot  so  remote  that  this  cruel  queen  would  not  find  me.     I  think, 
Hugh,  that  she  is  fully  bent  upon  my  death.     These  terrible  faint- 
ings  which  I  experience,  this  dying  sensation  which  I  feel  night 
and  day,  sapping  the  springs  of  my  life,  I  almost  tremble  to  tell 
you,  are,  doubtless,  the  effect  of  some  potion  administered  in  my 
food." 
"  Lucie !" 

"  I  fear  so,  indeed.  This  faintness  is  too  frequent  to  be  induced 
by  mere  fatigue  or  anxiety,  and  I  truly  believe  that  the  medicine 
which  the  queen's  physician  prepares  for  me,  and  which  is  always 
brought  me  by  the  spy  of  whom  I  told  you,  is  changed  or  adul- 
terated by  some  one  after  it  leaves  his  hands." 

"  Touch  it  not,  my  Lucie.     Destroy  it,  or  bring  it  to  me,  that  I 

may  one  day  confront  that  cruel  woman  with  her  wicked  attempt." 

"  Thou  knowest  not  the  queen,  if  thou  thinkcst  she  will  ever 

fail  in  any  project  near  her  heart.     Hark  !  was  that  a  rustling  of 

the  leaves,  or  some  one  in  the  garden  ?" 

And  the  poor  feeble  girl  clung  closer  to  her  lover's  arms,  as  if, 
in  that  embrace,  she  could  gladly  breathe  out  her  life. 

"  It  was  only  the  breeze  ruffling  the  leaves,  but  you  are  so  sadly 
broken  that  it  aticcts  you." 

Neither  of  tlicm  saw  a  gliding  shadow  that  turned  out  of  the 
path,  at  these  words  ;  nor,  if  they  had,  could  they  have  averted 
their  destiny.     It  came  all  too  soon. 

Early  the  next  morning,  De  Beauvais  was  summoned  with  the 
rest  of  the  courtiers  to  attend  the  king  on  a  hunting  party,  and 
believing  that,  in  the  pauses  of  the  sport,  he  could  better  engage 
Robert's  attention,  ho  cheerfully  complied.  He  gave  a  stolen 
glance,  as  they  rode  off,  to  the  pale  face  at  Lucie's  window,  but 
did  not  venture  any  stronger  proof  of  recognition.  She,  however 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  in  token  that  it  was  stiU  beating 
for  him. 

Alone  and  cheerless,  she  returned  to  her  conch,  after  the  party 
had  gone,  perfectly  unable  to  conquer  the  languor  and  listlessness 
of  her  whole  frame.  She  slept  a  part  of  the  day,  and  woke  with 
a  fearful  start  that  shook  her  nerves  to  almost  infantine  weakness. 
She  had  dreamed  of  the  queen,  of  Hugh,  bleeding  to  death,  and 
of  King  Robert  weeping  over  the  body  of  his  wounded  favorite. 

There  was  a  bustle  in  the  courtyard ;  the  hunting  party  had 
returned.  A  rude  hurdle,  covered  with  a  cloth,  on  which  some- 
thing was  deposited  which  Lucie  supposed  was  the  deer,  was  car- 
ried hastily  past  the  palace  gates,  into  a  quadrangle,  sheltered  from 
open  sight.  Lucie  leaned  far  out  of  the  window,  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  something  of  sympathy  with  the  victim.  "  Just  so  are 
they  hunting  me  to  the  death  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  a  man 
approach  and  uncover  the  supposed  deer.  A  terrible  interest 
chained  her  at  the  window,  and  she  held  convulsively  to  its  frame- 
work, as  she  leaned  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  stricken 
animal. 

The  sight  that  met  her  gaze  froze  every  drop  of  blood  in  her 
veins.  The  uncovering  of  the  hurdle  showed  her  the  pale  face 
and  bleeding  figure  of  Hugh  de  Beauvais  !  How  or  why  he  was 
thus,  she  was  mercifully  spared  the  knowledge.  Her  frame,  pre- 
viously weakened  by  the  minute  but  certain  doses  of  poison  which 
had  been  administered  to  her,  sunk  at  once  under  the  terrible 
sight ;  and  when  the  cruel  Constance  sent  for  her,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  her  agonies  at  the  death  of  her  lover,  Lucie 
lay  beneath  the  window  where  she  had  fallen  The  attendant 
raised  the  thin  white  arm,  and  it  fell  heavily  from  her  touch. 
Death  had  set  his  seal  upon  the  beauty  of  that  perfect  face.  She 
had  gone  to  rejoin  Hugh  in  a  world  where  "  lords  and  kings  are 
known  no  more." 

Ancient  chronicles  assert  that  Constance  not  only  planned  the 
assassination  of  De  Beauvais  on  that  day,  but  caused  it  to  be 
executed  in  presence  of  the  king ;  and  adds,  that  "  the  spiritless 
monarch,  as  ivas  his  dtiti/,  was  speedily  reconciled  to  his  imperious 
consort."  After  a  life  of  intrigue  and  tyranny,  the  same  chroni- 
cler quaintly  remarks  that  "she  died,  to  the  great  relief  of  her 
family  and  the  whole  kingdom." 
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DREAMING. 

That  volition  is  not  suspended  during  sleep  is  proved  by  many 
facts  ;  and  probalily  the  experience  of  every  person  who  remem- 
bers his  dream  affords  evidence  that  the  will  is  as  busy  during 
sleep  as  when  awake.  But  the  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  remarkable  exertion  of  will  in  the  employment  of  intel- 
lect and  genius  during  sleep.  Tartini,  a  celebrated  violin  player, 
composed  his  famous  "  Devil's  Sonata,"  which  he  dreamed  that 
the  devil  challenge<l  him  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  his  own  violin.  Cabar- 
ris  often,  during  his  dreams,  saw  clearly  into  the  bearing  of  politi- 
cal events  which  baffled  him  when  awake.  Condorcet  frequently 
left  his  deep  and  complicated  calculations  unfinished  when  obliged 
to  retire  to  rest,  and  found  their  results  unfolded  in  his  dreams. 
Coleridge's  account  of  his  wild  composition,  "  Kubla  Khan,"  is 
very  curious.  He  had  been  reading  "Purchas's  Pilgrimage,"  and 
fell  asleep  the  moment  he  was  reading  this  sentence,  ""Then  the 
Kliaii  Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built  and  a  stately  garden 
thereunto."  He  continued  in  profound  sleep  about  three  hours, 
during  which  he  had  a  vivid  confidence  that  he  composed  from  two 
to  three  hundred  lines ;  if,  as  he  says,  that  can  be  called  composi- 
tion in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things  in  a 
parallel  production  of  correspondent  expression.  On  awaking,  he 
appeared  to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole,  and  proceeded 
to  write  down  the  wonderful  lines  that  are  presnr\'ed,  when  he  was 
interrupted,  and  could  never  afterwards  recall  the  rest. — Dr.  Moore. 
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THE  MASSACRE  AT  JEDDAII. 

It  seems  undoubted  that  tlic  outrage  was  tlio  work  of  a  popula- 
tion sunk  in  igaorance  and  barbarous  self-conceit,  cherishing  the 
bitterest  hatred  of  the  few  Christians  with  whom  they  are  brought 
in  contact,  and  full  of  the  belief  that  the  English  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  are  in  some  way  the  vassals  of  their  own  chief,  the 
sultan.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  exist  regions  of  the  globe, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Europe  and  from  the  scenes  of  late 
events,  situated  too  on  the  shores  of  a  sea  continually  traversed 
by  British  vessels  and  visited  by  travellers  who  may  dilate  on  the 
greatness  of  Western  civilization,  where  so  monstrous  a  perversion 
of  history  and  politics  can  still  prevail.  Yet  not  only  do  multi- 
tudes on  the  Arabian  coast  fancy  their  own  race  superior  to  the 
infidels,  but  they  actually  believe  that  wo  are  so  weak,  so  little 
regarded  by  the  sultan,  that  the  most  flagrant  outrages  against  us 
mav  be  enacted  with  impunity. 

^e  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  say  that  these  reflections  pass  con- 
sciously and  logically  through  the  minds  of  the  fanatical,  half- 
naked  ruffians,  who  loll  about  in  an  Eastern  town,  always  ready 
for  mischief;  but  roughly,  and  after  their  manner,  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  may  be  injured,  and  that,  though  the  pasha 
allows  a  few  of  us  to  settle  in  the  place  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
we  bring,  there  is  no  chance  of  true  believers  being  meddled  with 
for  having  slaughtered  a  few  such  dogs.  It  is  with  this  dangerous 
and  insolent  spirit,  which  may  at  any  time  proiluce  new  outbreaks, 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  The  port  of  Jeddah  is  frequented 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  world  ;  these  pilgrims 
are  naturally  among  the  most  zealous  and  intolerant  of  the  sons 
of  Islam ;  they  bring  the  news  of  each  Mussulman  region  and 
the  contests  with  Christians  which  come  with  their  respective  ex- 


which  Livingstone  is  to  lay  open  the  treasures  of  Central  Africa 
to  the  world.  Iron,  too,  has  invaded  the  domains  of  fashion ;  the 
fact  that  one  house  in  Sheffield  had,  not  long  since,  orders  for 
sixty-five  tons  of  steel  for  ladies'  petticoats,  will  prove  how  suc- 
cessful the  invasion  has  been. 

To  achieve  these  triumphs,  the  iron-making  powers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  A  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
by  which  it  appears  that  in  eleven  mines,  more  than  three  millions 
and  a  half  tons  of  pig  iron — equal  in  value  to  upwards  of  twelve 
millions  sterling — are  produced  each  year  in  Great  Britain.  This, 
it  must  be  romuinbered,  is  the  value  of  this  met  il,  ere  yet  any  cost 
beyond  that  of  smelting  is  incurred  upon  it.  When  it  is  converted 
into  bars  and  rails  only,  the  value  is  more  than  doubled  ;  and 
when  we  have  this  important  element,  by  the  aid  of  skilled  labor, 
manufactured  into  all  the  numerous  articles  for  use  and  for  orna- 
ment to  which  it  is  ap|)lied,  the  value  is  increased  more  than  a 
hundred-fold.  England  stjinds  as  the  first  of  the  iron-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Her  stores  of  the  raw  material  are  more 
vast  than  those  of  any  other  country  within  the  same  area. 
Hence,  consequently,  is  derived  a  large  source  of  national  wealth 
from  the  soil  where  for  ages  those  mineral  stores  have  awaited 
man's  industry. 

Notwithstanding,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  the  immense  quantities  of 
iron  produced  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  turned 
against  us  to  much  account  as  an  article  of  ornament.  The  peo- 
ple are  too  busy  with  the  more  important  useful  manufactures,  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  details  which  the  production  of  tlie 
ornamental  demands.  Circumstances,  however,  appear  to  be 
leading  graduiUy  into  this  manufacture,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  in  a  few  years,  England  will  hi  a  large  producer  of  orna- 


A  STORY  OF  PROMOTION. 

Among  other  historical  obscurities  with  which  Paris  is  filled  at 

this  moment,  may  be  quoted  Herr  Baron  G ,  who,  enriched 

and  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  rose  from  the  humblest 
origin  to  a  position  of  high  consideration  in  the  world.  While 
the  present  Prince  of  Prussia,  then  an  infant  of  some  three  years 
of  age,  was  staying  at  the  palace  of  Babelsburg,  by  some  negli- 
gence of  his  nurse  he  was  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  apart- 
ment on  the  third  floor.  With  the  instinct  of  mischief  of  children 
of  that  age,  the  little  prince  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
nurse  to  accomplish  a  feat,  which  consisted  in  an  agreeable  walk 
outside  the  winlow,  upon  the  narrow  ledge  of  the  coping  stone, 
whence  he  could  conveniently  climb  up  the  back  of  the  lion  ram- 
pant which  supports  the  entablature  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  build- 
ing. A  blacksmith's  workman,  who  luul  been  sent  for  to  execute 
some  repairs  in  the  palace,  coming  up  the  garden,  beheld  with 
horror  the  situation  of  the  child.  With  true  presence  of  mind,  he 
hastened  gently  to  the  spot  beneath  the  window,  following  every 
movement  of  the  urchin  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  and  extending 
his  leather  apron  as  he  gazed  upwards  to  watch  the  first  giddiness 
which  should  occur  to  the  bold  adventurer.  As  the  child  drew 
nearer  to  the  lion,  the  ledge  no  longer  afforded  such  firm  footing, 
and  presently,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  pitched  over,  from  that  terrific 
height,  right  into — the  leathern  apron  of  the  blacksmith,  which 
sustained  the  shock  without  failing,  and  in  another  moment  the 
little  prince  w;is  restored  safe  to  his  royal  parents,  who,  in  token  of 
their  gratitude,  took  immediate  charge  of  the  fortune  of  the  bravo 
young  workman,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  handsome  pension 
with  the  title  of  baron,  to  both  of  wliii^h  he  has  done  honor  daring 
a  vvell-spsnt,  useful  life. — UlastratfA  fytiiilon  Ni:u'.<. 


--^    r^-'^^^-K* 
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perionccs.  The  dweller  in  Delhi  or  Hyderabad  tells  of  the  great 
struggle  against  the  English,  and  prophesies  their  ajiproaching 
downfall ;  the  Affghan  and  Persian  relate  the  events  of  our  wars 
with  them  after  thjir  own  manner;  the  pilgrim  fi'om  European 
Turkev  tells  of  the  insolence  of  Slavic  and  Greek  rayahs,  and 
how  the  Western  nations  were  forced  to  support  the  sultan  against 
his  enemies.  Even  if,  as  individuals,  they  know  the  truth,  yet  as 
pious  men  in  a  holy  place,  and,  moreover,  as  travellers  with  an 
eager  audience  and  none  to  contradict  them,  they  are  tempted  to 
color  every  event  so  as  to  excite  the  pride,  the  indignation,  the 
zeal,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  population  they  come  among.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  at  any  time  the  rage  of  the  Jeddah  mol>  should 
^ain  slake  itself  in  the  blood  of  the  Christian  community '(— 
tjandon  Globe. 

<  ^«^  > . 


ORN.\MENTAIj  IRON  CASTINGS. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Art  Journal  has  a  ven,'  interest- 
ing article  on  iron  eastings,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  showing 
the  importance  of  that  branch  of  British  trade.  England,  the 
writer  says,  may,  in  a  i)C(iiliarly  a])propriatc  manner,  designate 
this  as  her  "  Iron  Age."  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  earth  is 
pierced  in  search  of  iron  ore ;  and  the  blaze  of  iron  furnaces 
illumes  the  midnight  sky,  wherever  the  proximity  of  coal  admits 
of  its  being  smelteil.  The  island  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
iron  roads  ;  iron  buildings  receive  us  at  the  ends  of  all  the  rail- 
ways ;  iron  enters  mure  or  loss  into  the  structure  of  nearly  all  our 
large  edifices.  The  temple  of  the  Italian  Muse  has  sprung,  like 
Aladdin's  palace,  into  sudden  existence  by  the  aid  of  iron  ;  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  stands  on  its  hill  at  Sydenham,  a  triumph  which 
might  be  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  as  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  On 
the  river  and  on  the  ocean,  iron  exerts  its  power ;  and  from  the 
canal  boat  to  the  Leviathan,  boiler  plate-iron  has  taken  the  place 
of  wood.  Iron  appeals  to  be  destined  to  aid  largely  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  for  "  homugenoous  metal" — a  kind  of  serai- 
.sieel — is  employed   in   the   construction  of  the  small  steamer  in 


mental  works  of  great  beauty  in  iron.  An  accident  led  to  the 
production  of  the  fiir-famed  Berlin  iron  civstings.  During  the 
wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  Prussian  treasury  becoming  ex- 
hausted, an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  to  contribute  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  country ;  and  the  rich  and  poor  contributed 
with  true  patriotic  feeling — not  merely  money,  but  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  To  encouratrc  this,  it  was  determined  that  every  one 
who  gave  up  gold  ornaments  for  the  national  cause,  should  receive 
an  iron  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  instead,  inscribed  with  the 
words — "  I  gave  gold  for  iron."  These  crosses  of  iron  required 
chains  of  iron  to  suspend  them.  They  were  made  ;  and  the  at- 
tempts of  one  manufacturer  to  rival  another,  led  to  the  production 
of  those  beautiful  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  articles  of  iron, 
which  are  alike  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  workmanship 
and  the  elegance  of  their  design. 

There  was  a  general  impression  that  the  iron  founders  of  Berlin 
possessed  some  secret  process  by  which  these  tasteful  articles  were 
made.  Their  beauty  was  attributed  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  iron  ore  employed,  and  the  sand  used  for  moulds ;  but  it  is 
now  known  that  thev  used  English  pig  iron,  and  the  whole  secret 
of  those  exquisitely  delicate  eastings  depended  on  the  temperature 
of  the  iron  when  it  was  run  into  the  moulds.  Mr.  Hunt  says  that 
in  several  foundcrics  in  England  where  experiments  have  been 
made,  castings  in  every  respect  ccpial  to  those  of  Berlin  have  been 
])roduceil.  These  experiments  will  be  continued,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  works  of  ornamcitt  will  be  produced  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  enduring  description.  The  subject  to  which  this  article 
refers  is  one  of  very  wide  and  general  inteiest;  not  alone  as  re- 
gards the  improvement  of  the  raw  material,  but  the  advantages 
derivable  from  such  improvements  by  so  many  important  branches 
of  British  manufactures.  In  fact,  the  consequences  may  be  uni- 
versal in  their  influence  on  commerce  as  well  as  on  art.  In  our 
own  country,  greater  attention  is  being  given  to  this  branch  of  art, 
and  specimens  of  ornamental  iron  casting  lue  made  here  quite 
rivalling  those  made  abroad. 


STATE  HOUSE,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

We  publish  herewith  an  excellent  view  of  the  State  House, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  a  venerable  relic  of  the  past,  built  very  much  in 
the  same  architectural  style  as  the  Old  Province  House  in  this  city. 
Our  artist  happily  conceived  the  idea  of  depicting  it  on  a  public 
holiday,  with  the  square  in  front  filled  with  citizens,  the  steps, 
windows  and  balcony  of  the  State  House  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  a  military  company  in  front  comiileting  the  ani- 
mated ])ictnre.  It  was  no  iille  caprice  that  first  made  Newport  a 
summer  resort,  and  it  is  no  idle  cajirice  that  induces  gentlemen  of 
New  York  to  Imild  costly  residences  in  and  about  the  town. 
Fashion  for  once  is  right.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  unchal- 
lenged ;  no  east  winds,  or  rather  east  winds  tempered  to  bland- 
ness,  an  equal  temperature,  delightful  scenery,  bathing  and  fishing 
facilities,  make  up  a  sum  of  unequalled  attractions.  Then  there 
is  a  qniot,  old-time  aspect  about  the  city  that  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing and  interesting.  Newport  at  one  time  bade  fiiir,  in  the  opinion 
of  good  judges,  to  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United 
States.  But  long  and  long  ago  that  hope  was  abandoned,  and  it 
is  now  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  watering-place.  During  the 
fashionable  season,  its  population  is  swelled  by  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  strangers.  The  Ocean  House  frequently  seats  a  thousand 
persons  at  dinner.  This  house  was  first  built  in  184.3,  but  in 
August,  184.5,  was  burnt  entirely  to  the  ground,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn  and  winter  was  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  great  magnilicence. 
It  occupies  an  admirable  site.  There  are  several  other  hotels  in 
Newport,  all  well  kept,  and  liberally  patronized.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  private  residences  built  by  gentlemen  of  taste,  solely 
for  occupation  for  a  few  weeks,  ami  varying  in  style  and  cost, 
from  the  plain  cottage  with  four  or  five  rooms  to  the  palatial  man- 
sion-house capable  of  accommodating  a  little  army  of  guests  and 
servants.  The  popularity  of  Newport  increases  with  each  year. 
The  facilities  for  reaching  it  from  almost  every  great  centre  are 
now  unrivalled ;  from  this  city  the  Fall  River  Railroad  and  a  boat 
from  Providence,  and  from  New  York,  the  Fall  Riyer  steamers. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I  THINK  OF  THKE. 

BY  J.    BOUNGBROKE   RETN0LD3. 

•Tis  summer  now,  and  sweetest  flowers 

Arc  bloomiuu:  round  my  way. 
And  lovely  birds  of  fairest  plume 

Arc  sinjriug  all  the  day  ; 
And  as  the  lovely  flowers  I  see, 
My  thoughts  go  out  and  dwell  with  theo. 

At  twilight  hour,  when  all  is  still, 

And  tiny  stiir.'?  appear. 
Then  most  I  feel  my  loneliness, 

And  miss  thy  presence  dear; 
And  as  the  moon  srtils  up  on  high, 
I  think  of  thee — I  thiuk  and  sigh. 

And  though  we  may  not  meet  again, 

Yet  every  year  shall  see 
A  lustre  added  to  the  love 

That  I  have  given  theo, 
It  will  be  pleasure  to  have  known 
Thee,  though  I  called  thee  not  my  own. 
»  *•»    > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    PHYSICIAN'S    STORY. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  TEXAN  LIFE. 


BT   MARY   W.    JANVKIN, 
ADTHOB   OF    "peace:    OB,    THK   STOLEX   WILL." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  my  friend,  a  young  physician  of  acknow- 
ledged skill  and  talent,  doing  a  large  practice  in  one  of  our  flour- 
ishing northern  cities,  "yes,  sir,  a  physician  sees  many  strange 
scenes  in  the  course  of  his  profession,  and  sometimes  has  cases  of 
an  apparently  hopeless  nature  to  contend  witli.  Such  an  one 
recurs  to  my  memory  now,  which  I  will  relate  to  you. 

"  In  the  fall  of  185 — ,  during  an  unusually  sickly  season,  I  was 
prostrated  with  a  severe  attack  of  lung  fever,  induced  by  much 
exposure.  The  fever  proved  of  alarming  violence,  and  I  was 
brought  to  death's  door.  The  best  medical  advice  was  procured 
— physicians  from  the  metropolis  were  sent  for — my  own  father, 
grown  old  in  the  profession,  hung  over  my  bed  day  and  night 
with  deepest  parental  solicitude ;  but  their  combined  skill  seemed 
set  at  naught,  and  I  was  given  over  to  die.  But  when  the  crisis 
came,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  ray  life  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance.  For  many  days  I  hovered  on  the  border  ground  of 
hope,  and  then  slowly  I  began  to  mend.  Yet  weeks  went  by  be- 
fore I  gained  strength  to  walk  feebly  about  my  chamber,  or  gaze 
from  the  window  into  the  streets  my  feet  had  so  often  trod. 

"  The  autumn  liad  been  unusually  wet  and  cold.  Now,  No- 
vember's gray  skies  gloomed  without ;  the  long,  dreary  northern 
■winter  w.as  approaching,  and  every  sullen  wind,  whirling  dead 
leaves  past  my  window,  and  each  successive  gloomy  d.ay,  struck 
a  cliill  to  ray  heart.  Weak  and  nerveless,  I  tottered  about  my 
room,  not  daring  to  venture  out ;  and  thus  days  passed,  bringing 
me  no  returning  strength. 

"  This  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue.  The  lungs, 
already  weakened  by  disease,  could  not  withstand  the  chill  winds 
and  storms  of  the  approaching  New  England  winter.  There  was 
but  one  resource,  one  alternative;  and  this  was  to  visit  the  South, 
and  remain  there  until  health  and  strength  returned.  I  indeed 
felt  that  warmer  airs  and  milder  skies  only  could  restore  me.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  raade  hasty  preparations,  and  bent  my  steps  south- 
ward. Various  were  my  wanderings,  but  their  terminus  was  in 
the  far  southwest,  in  that  raisrepresented  and  much  abused  State 
which  numbers  its  settlers  from  almost  every  northern  State  and 
European  nation,  tliat  vast  region  of  swamp,  prairie,  and  moun- 
tain range,  rendered  famous  by  exploits  of  Uncle  Sam's  bravest 
Bons,  and  whoso  clime  is  a  perfect  Eden — the  flowery  land  of 
Texas.  The  transition  from  a  New  England  November  to  the 
mild  airs  of  the  southland  had  not  been  so  abrupt  as  to  enervate 
me ;  on  the  contrary,  every  day  of  my  journey  brought  me  re- 
newed vigor,  and  when  I  set  foot  on  Texan  soil  I  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  emaciated  invalid  who  set  out  in  quest  of  health  a 
lew  weeks  previous. 

"  Judge  O ,  one  of  the  most  delightful   men  I  ever  knew, 

had  been  ray  travelling  companion,  and  by  his  keen  wit,  varied 
knowledge,  and  warm,  generous  nature,  had  contributed  much  to 
my  enjoyment  and  to  my  interest  in  the  liistory  of  the  various 
localities  through  which  we  journeyed.  And  when  I  reached  his 
home  in  Texas,  and  was  made  to  partake  of  his  boundless  hospi- 
tality, I  felt  very  grateful  for  his  kindness  to  'the  stranger  in  a 
strange  laud ;'  and  even  now,  though  years  have  elapsed,  my 
heart  wanders  back  to  him.  Well  do  I  remember  all  the  kind- 
nesses I  received  at  his  hands,  and  his  friendly,  fatherly  counsels. 
Under  his  roof  I  met  much  of  the  worth,  the  valor,  and  refine- 
ment of  Texas.  Tarticularly  do  I  recall  the  memory  of  one 
Christmas  festival,  where,  in  common  with  other  invited  guests, 
the  night  waned  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  generous  hospitality. 

"Among  the  introductory  letters  to  influential  men  in  Texas 
^ith  which  I  had  been  furnished,  was  one  to  General  Kusk,  late 
tseqator,  with  whose  recent  tragic  death  by  suicide  the  whole  coun- 
try is  painfully  familiar.  And  here  let  mo  pause  to  pay  a  tribute 
>o  the  memory  of  as  generous  and  brave  hearted  a  man,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobleraen,  as  this  nation  ever  numbered  among  its 
pons.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  his  liistory  ever  since  it 
jvas  worth  remembering.  IJe  \yent  to  Texas  when  young.  lie 
fought  with  his  countrymen  against  Mexicans  and  savages  ;  wiis 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department  in  the  republic  of  Texas  when 
jofi  could  have  bought  all  tlie  ariqs  anc^  ammunition  in  that  coun- 


try for  a  mere  song,  and  contended  with  difficulties  of  every  grade 
and  character  until  he  was  elected  to  the  scn.ate,  where  he  served 
with  much  honor.  His  ambition  was  gratified,  yet  there  was 
nothing  in  its  gratification  tliat  satisfied.  Wearied  of  life — in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood  and  the  zenith  of  his  fame — he  rushed  un- 
bidden into  the  presence  of  his  God.  I  wish  I  could  know  all  the 
circumstances  that  broke  down  so  lofty  a  courage  and  so  brave  a 
heart.  Poor  Rusk,  wliat  a  sad  fate  for  so  brave  a  man  I  A  sin- 
gle explosion  of  a  rifle  gun,  held  in  his  own  hands,  filled  all 
Texas  with  mourning  and  sorrow. 

"  But  to  my  story.     The  spirit  of  adventure  hurried  mo  on.     I 

left  my  new  friends  and  went  to  the  village  of  L .     Its  locale 

was  pleasant  and  romantic  in  the  extreme — encircled  as  it  was  by 
imraonso  forest  trees  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  fanned  by  cool- 
ing breezes  from  the  Mexican  Gulf.  A  week's  sojourn  in  this 
charming  place  so  pleased  mo  that  here  I  determined  to  rest  awhile 
from  my  wanderings.     The  great  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery 

that  begirt  L ,  combined  with  its  balmy  climate,  possessed  a 

twofold  charm  for  me ;  and  there,  too,  in  that  quiet  village,  I 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  people  of  warm  and  generous  natures. 
Hence  I  decided  to  sojourn  among  them  while  at  the  South. 

"  lioturniiig  health  also  brought  back  my  habits  of  business, 
and  once  more  I  longed  for  the  active  duties  of  my  profession. 
In  my  own  New  England,  enjoying  the  best  advantages,  my  med- 
ical education  was  complete  ;  and  now,  notwithstanding  this  little 
village  of  Eastern  Texas  counted  several  physicians  among  its 
sparse  population,  I  determined  to  add  myself  to  the  list — ob- 
tained a  building  suitable  for  an  office,  removed  thither  the  few 
books  that  constituted  my  library,  and  my  instruments,  and,  as 
the  painter's  art  was  not  represented  in  the  village  by  either  ama- 
teur or  master,  rendering  it  impossible  to  procure  a  painted  office 
sign,  I  was  reduced  to  the  ludicrous  necessity  of  chalking  out  on 
an  ancient  board  my  name  and  profession. 

"  By-and-by  practice  began  to  flow  in.     The  region  round  about 

L was  sparsely  populated,  and  where  hamlets  or  settlements 

had  sprung  up,  of  course  such  rude  and  uncultivated  characters 
as  always  predominate  in  a  border  country  were  found.  Here 
was  the  hardy,  stalwart,  native  Toxan,  the  dark,  bandit-looking 
Spaniard,  or  with  perhaps  a  tint  of  darker,  Mexican  blood  in  his 
veins,  the  phlegmatic  German,  the  tall,  raw-boned  '  Hoosier,'  and 
'  Wolverine  '  emigrant — in  short,  every  shade  of  complexion  and 
variety  of  character,  including  a  {ew  desperadoes  and  gamblers  ; 
and  in  such  a  rough  and  ready  community,  where  tlie  people 
oftener  obeyed  the  decrees  of  Judge  Lynch  than  the  milder 
legal  functionaries,  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  set- 
tling grievances  and  trespasses  by  revolver,  bowie-knife,  or  a 
'  knock  down  argument,'  in  such  a  community,  aside  from  the 
practice  that  ordinarily  came  to  a  physician,  the  services  of  a  sur- 
geon were  often  called  into  requisition. 

"  In  addition  to  such  as  I  have  described,  there  were  several 
men  of  letters,  among  others,  a  young  clergyman  of  ripe  and 
varied  scholarship,  an  accurate  and  elegant  writer,  an  accom- 
plished and  commanding  orator.  We  soon  became  fast  friends, 
and  his  excellent  society  did  much  to  relievo  my  loneliness  when 
my  thoughts  were  of  home. 

"  But  I  have  told  you  something  of  the  rough  character  of 
many  of  my  early  patients  during  the  first  months  of  my  location 

in  L ,  and  already  I  had  won  something  of  a  reputation  in  the 

surgical  line,  when,  one  morning  in  spring,  sitting  in  my  office 
and  perusing  a  letter  just  received  from  my  northern  home,  I 
heard  the  violent  canter  of  a  horse  along  the  road,  and  then  came 
a  startling  rap  upon  my  door.  Thrusting  away  the  letter,  I  an- 
swered the  summons,  and  beheld  on  the  threshold  a  huge,  raw- 
boned  Texan,  standing  in  huge  riding-boots,  spattered  with  mud, 
and  holding  u  heavy  riding-whip,  whose  handle  he  had  applied  in 
lieu  of  knuckles. 

"  '  Hello,  stranger !  You're  Doctor  Sayles,  I  take  it,  by  this  ero 
shingle  on  yer  door  V  he  said,  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

"  '  That  is  my  name.     Can  I  serve  you  "i'  was  my  reply. 
"  '  Wall,  I  reckon  ye  can.     Ye  see,  doctor,  I'm  sent  in  a  tre- 
menjous  hurry ;  want  ye  to  saddle  right  up  and  gallop  over  to 

N .     Yo  see  there  war  a  stabbin'  case  over  thar  last  week — 

mout  be  yo  hoered  on  it,  stranger,  how  Dick  Billings  'bout  killed 
old  Ripley  ^  Court's  .settin'  thar,  and  these  ere  confounded  law- 
yers r'allers  gettin'  into  some  kind  o'  muss  or  other.  Wall,  the 
doctors  have  all  gin  poor  Ripley  up  to  die — and  thar  ho  lays  for 
all  the  world  like  a  dead  man  a'ready — but  his  wife,  poor  young 
creetur  !  she'd  lieern  o'  the  young  college  larnt  doctor  from  north- 
ern parts,  and  kinder  took  it  into  her  head  that  ye  could  save  him. 
So  jest  to  pacify  her  I  come  over  after  ye,  though  its  ray  'pinion 
Jack  Ripley's  a  goner  !'  And  with  this  speech  the  huge  Texan 
shook  himself  like  a  water-dog,  sending  a  shower  of  rain  drops 
from  his  burly  shoulders. 

"  '  And  when  did  you  say  this  ad'ray  occurred  ■?'  I  asked. 
"  '  More'n  a  week  ago,'  he  answered. 
"  '  And  where  is  the  wound  !'  1  again  queried. 
" '  In  his  throat.     Some  said  the  jugeler  was  ce'nabout  cut  off; 
but  I  reckon  not,  or  he'd  a  died  afore  now  by  a  long  spell.     But 
its  a  purty  dangerous  gash,  I  cau  tell  ye,  doctor,'  he  said,  em- 
phatically. 

"  '  Of  course  all  the  doctors  round  about  wore  summoned  1'  I 
inquired,  putting  up  my  case  of  instruments. 

"  '  Lord  bless  ye,  young  stranger,  yes  1     There's  seven  on  'em 

right  in  N ,  and  they  war  on  the  spot  in  a  jiffy — seven  on  'em, 

all  mighty  purtcntious  and  important  like — though  between  you 
an'  1,  doctor,  I  wouldn't  have  one  on  'em  doctor  my  Satan  out 
there,' — snapjiing  his  hard  lingers  at  the  great,  evil-looking,  black 
horse,  bony  and  muscular  as  his  master,  he  had  tethered  to  a  post 
before  my  door. 

" '  You've  got  a  power  o'  books  here,  stranger,'  he  continued. 


glancing  about  my  office,  'and  cuttin'  irons,  too,'  curiousl}' eye- 
ing the  instrument  case  I  was  transferring  to  my  pocket.  '  I  cal- 
kalato  a  fcller'd  like  putty  well  to  come  and  lam  medicine  some 
day,  eh,  doctor  V  And  he  gave  me  a  friendly  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der. '  Got  any  skiletons  strung  on  wires,  and  sich  like  giracracks, 
for  a  feller  to  lam  to  sargeant  on  V 

" '  Plenty — .should  be  happy  to  receive  you  as  office  student,'  I 
responded  politely,  still  wincing  under  the  blow  he  had  given  mo. 
'  But  come ;  if  the  wounded  man  be  in  the  state  you  describe,  wo 
had  bettor  hurry  down  street,  whore  I  can  get  a  fast  horse,  then  I 
am  at  your  service.'  And  locking  my  office  door,  I  was  followed 
by  the  admirer  of  iEscutapius. 

"  In  half  an  hour,  monnted  on  a  mottled  horse,  beside  the 
Texan  on  his  powerful,  coal  black  '  Satan,'  and  stretching  away 
in  that  long,  swinging  lojie,  or  canter,  in  which  all  Spanish  horses 
travel,  we  were  scouring  the  level  inland  prairie,  alternated  by 
patches   of  forest,   which   intervened  for  twenty  miles  between 

L and  the  country  town  of  N ,  where  the  wounded  man 

lay.  On  the  journey  I  learned  the  particulars  of  the  case  from 
my  companion,  who,  though  illiterate  and  uncultivated,  proved  a 
shrewd  and  good-natured  man. 

"  It  seemed  that  one  Billings,  a  man  of  powerful  make  and 
frame,  who  had  located  himself  in  the  county  to  practise  the  legal 
profession,  had  conceived  a  violent  dislike,  amounting  almost  to 
hatred,  toward  another  resident  of  the  county,  also  a  lawyer  of 
some  renown,  familiarly  known  throughout  Eastern  Texas  as 
'  Old  Ripley.'  Rivals  in  their  profession  and  its  attendant  honors, 
it  was  not  strange  that  both  should  look  upon  each  other  with 
jealousy  and  animosity,  or  tiiat  Billings,  who  was  frequently  van- 
quished in  debate  by  his  more  eloquent  adversary,  should  grow  to 
almost  hate  the  hindrance  to  his  own  further  advancement  in  a 
political  career  among  that  community  in  which  he  had  resolved 
to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Ripley  (a  man  of 
slighter  build  than  the  other,  but  of  more  agile  strength)  had  long 
been  known  and  honored  by  the  people,  and  when  he  learned  that 
they  wore  finding  a  now  object  for  their  aft'ections,  the  feeling  of 
personal  jealousy  already  existing  toward  his  rival  grew  to  deeper 
dislike,  thus  loading  to  the  tragic  affair  which  had  resulted  in  my 
call. 

"  A  little  upward  of  a  week  previous,  the  Supreme  Court  had 

opened  its  spring  session  in  N .     Billings  and  Ripley  were 

retained  on  opposite  sides  in  a  trivial  case,  in  which,  excited  by 
debate  and  inflamed  by  their  own  dislikes,  they  became  personal 
and  abusive  in  court.  At  the  hotel  they  met  again  for  dinner ; 
lowering  looks  wore  exchanged  at  table,  and  afterwards,  stepping 
out  on  the  piazza  where  a  group  of  lawyers  sat  smoking,  the  quar- 
rel was  renewed  ;  when,  finally,  unable  to  restrain  their  passions, 
words  came  to  blows,  and  they  grappled  with  each  other.  Rip- 
ley threw  his  unwieldy  opponent  after  a  severe  struggle,  and,  fall- 
ing heavily,  Billings's  shoulder  became  dislocated.  He  begged 
for  quarter,  saying,  '  I  can  fight  no  longer !'  But  his  victor, 
whose  passions  were  no  longer  under  control,  continued  to  beat 
the  helpless  man.  In  another  instant  Billings's  free  hand  had 
withdrawn  a  short  clasp  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  with  a  tremen- 
dous effort  he  plunged  it  into  the  throat  of  his  torturer,  bending 
over  him.  The  hot  red  blood  gushed  forth — Ripley's  hands 
relaxed  their  hold — ho  fell. 

"  '  Ripley  is  killed  I'  exclaimed  the  horror-stricken  group,  as 
they  lifted  him  from  the  piazza,  whore  a  darkening  pool  of  his 
life-blood  widened. 

"In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  A  party  of  Billings's  friends 
rescued  him  from  the  excited  crowd,  bore  him  within  a  room  of 
the  hotel,  and  kept  guard  at  his  door  while  a  surgeon  was  sent  for. 
The  news  of  Ripley's  murder,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  spread 
like  wildfire  ;  and  all  the  medical  skill  of  the  vicinity  was  soon 
on  the  spot — the  seven  physicians  of  whom  my  companion  had 
told  me.  They  came,  they  looked  upon  the  bleeding,  senseless 
man  who  lay  on  a  bed  in  the  Oiitry  of  the  hotel,  but  none  knew 
what  to  do,  perhaps  because  of  their  agitation.  Some  recom- 
mended one  treatment,  some  another ;  and  after  a  brief  consulta- 
tion, during  which  poor  Ripley's  life-blood  still  ebbed  away,  a 
piece  of  sole  leatlier  was  barbarously  applied  to  the  wound,  lint  laid 
around  its  edges,  and  a  handkerchief  bound  about  the  whole ! 
Yet  still  the  wound  bled  day  by  day — sometimes  ceasing  for  sev- 
eral hours,  then  bursting  forth  afresh. 

"  '  It  is  of  no  use  ;  we  can't  save  him,'  said  the  doctors  ;  and 
so,  given  over  to  die,  had  poor  Ripley  lain  those  seven  long  days. 
"All  this,  in  his  own  rude  way,  I  learned  from  my  guide  as  wo 
dashed  along;  and,  drawing  ray  own  inferences  from  his  story  of 
the  treatment  of  the  wounded  man,  and  recalling  every  similar 
case  of  surgery  practice  I  had  witnessed  in  our  hospitals  or  read 
of  in  the  works  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  profession,  I  had  decided 
how  to  act. 

"  It  was  afternoon  twilight  when,  muddy  and  weary,  we  rodo 

into  N .     The  afternoon   session  of  the  court  was  over,  and 

there  was  a  crowd  of  lawyers  ami  citizens  about  the  door  and 
hotel  piazza  as  we  reined  up,  for  it  had  got  abroad  that  the  stran- 
ger doctor  had  been  sent  for.  Looks  of  curiosity  were  bestowed 
upon  '  the  northerner,'  and  I  heard  contemptuous  expressions  as 
I  sprang  from  my  horse  to  the  piazza.  '  Pshaw  ;  a  mere  boy  1' 
'  A  stripling !'  '  He  save  Ripley  !'  camo  in  tones  which  they  took 
no  pains  to  suppress  to  a  whisper ;  but  taking  no  heed,  I  entered 
the  hotel. 

"  Such  a  scene  as  met  my  gaze  !  On  a  low  couch,  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  entry,  since  it  was  deemed  immediate  death 
to  remove  him  to  a  chamber,  lay  a  man  with  a  ghastly  face,  un- 
shorn beard  matted  with  blood,  his  dotliing  and  the  pillows  dyed 
with  the  same  sanguinary  stream,  and  above  him  hung  his  lovely 
young  wile,  with  face  almost  as  i)ale  as  her  wounded  husband's, 
who,  for  those  terrible  long  days,  had  there  kept  her  faithful  vigil. 
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Near  by  stood  a  group  of  medical  men,  evidently  regarding  the 
new  comer  with  curious,  and  I  could  not  fail  to  see,  jealous,  and 
then  contemptuous  eyes.  I  went  up  to  the  btd  and  bent  over  tlio 
man,  who  lay  with  closed  eyes,  a  face  like  the  dead,  and  scarcely 
perceptible  breath.  A  glance  showed  me  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  blood  oozed  slowly  from  the  wound,  drop  by  drop — a  coayu- 
lum  had  formed — and  thus  had  immediate  death  been  prevented. 
The  young  wife  read  my  countenance  with  eager  gaze. 

"  '  Madam,  I  think  an  ininiediate  operation  will  .save  your  hus- 
band's life.  I  believe  1  can  find  the  bleeding  vessels  and  secure 
tliom  with  ligatures ;  otherwise  he  must  soon  die,'  I  said. 

"  '  O,  sir,  save  him,  save  him,  and  I  will  bless  you  forever  I' 
she  exclaimed,  excitedly,  grasping  my  arm. 

"  '  It  will  never  do,'  upspoke  one  of  the  medical  attendants. 
*  lie  will  die  under  the  operation.  Young  man,  your  skill  is  of 
no  avail  here.' 

"  I  heeded  neither  the  lowering  frown  nor  the  sneer  that  accom- 
panied these  words ;  but,  feeling  that  it  was  for  her  to  decide 
whose  summons  hither  I  had  obeyed,  turned  again  to  Mrs.  Ripley 
and  said  briefly  yet  firmly  : 

"  '  Madam,  this  decision  rests  with  you.  I  do  not  say  I  can 
save  your  husband,  but  I  think  so.  While  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  Patients  have  recovered  when  more  severely  wounded. 
Here  at  least  there  is  that  chance.  As  he  now  lies,  he  is  bleeding 
to  death,  and  can  scarce  survive  another  night.  1  leave  it  with 
you  whether  the  operation  shall  bo  performed.' 

"  There  was  a  little  pause,  during  which  that  faithful  wife  gazed 
alternately  from  the  other  physicians'  faces  to  mine,  and  then 
upon  her  husband's.  I  think  my  firmness  must  have  inspired  her 
with  faith,  for  at  length  she  said,  bravely  : 

"  '  I  consent!'  And  pressing  one  kiss  on  the  ghastly  forehead 
on  the  pillows,  she  went  out,  quickly. 

" '  I  shall  require  some  assistance,'  I  said  to  the  physicians ; 
but  all  save  two  left  the  house,  while  one  of  the  remaining  two 
advanced  to  the  bedside. 

"  Turning  to  the  patient,  I  removed  the  dressings  from  his 
throat  and  washed  away  the  coagulated  blood.  The  wounded 
artery  at  once  burst  forth  bleeding ;  it  was  instantly  seized  by  my 
pointed  forceps  and  tied  by  my  assistant.  The  wound  was  then 
dressed,  the  blood  washed  away,  the  clothing  changed,  and  the 
patient  removed  to  another  bed.  Cordials  were  administered, 
and  he  spoke : 

"  '  My  wife  !' 

"  She  was  summoned ;  and,  so  great  the  change,  she  scarce 
recognized  her  husband.     Speaking  brokenly,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  '  God  bless  you — you  have  saved  him  !'  then  sank  fainting  on 
the  floor. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  my  dear  friend,  that  there  was  some  excite- 
ment among  the  crowd  outside  when  it  was  said,  '  Old  Ripley 
will  yet  live !'  My  appearance  among  them  was  literally  a  tri- 
umph, an  ovation.     The  lawyers,  and  many  others,  came  up  and 

shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand ;  the  people  of  N gathered 

close  about  me,  as  though  old  JlOsculapius  himself  had  stepped 
among  them  in  bodily  guise  and  wrought  a  miracle,  instead  of 
the  very  common  surgical  operation  I  had  performed.  But  the 
gratitude  of  that  young  wife  was  far  dearer  to  mo  than  any  plau- 
dit there,  as  she  came  again  and  took  my  hand,  saying,  amid  her 
tears  :     " '  God  bless  you — you  have  saved  my  husband  !" 

"  It  rang  in  my  ears  as,  next  day,  I  rode  back  to  L ;  it 

came  to  me  as  I  sat  there  in  my  office  or  rode  through  grand  old 
forest  paths  to  visit  patients  around  that  far-off  Texan  town  ;  it 
floats  to  me  often  now,  here  in  my  own  New  England." 

"And  your  patient  recovered  1"  I  asked. 

"  Ue  is  still  living,  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health.  Any 
Texan  will  tell  you  of  '  Old  Ripley,'  one  of  the  most  noted  law- 
yers and  politicians  of  that  State." 

"  And  what  became  of  Billings  '>" 

"When  told  that  his  opponent  would  recover,  he  went  almost 
wild  with  joy.  Ho  thanked  mo  personally  for  the  service  I  had 
rendered,  and  begged  me  if  I  ever  needed  his  good  oflices  to  com- 
mand him  freely.  After  this  affair,  whose  finale  had  almost 
proved  a  tragic  one,  he  appeared  subdued  ;  his  hatred  seemed  to 
have  vanished,  and  a  friendship,  I  have  since  been  told,  sprun" 
up  between  him  and  Ripley,  which,  I  pray,  may  never  be  dis- 
turbed." 

The  physician  ceased,  cast  his  eyes  dreamily  towards  the  coal 
fire,  brushed  from  his  forehead  the  soft  brown  hair,  then  spoke 
long  of  the  warra-liearted,  generous  Southern  people.     Said  he  : 

"  I  number  among  my  best  friends,  to  this  day,  some  of  those 
large-souled,  hospitable  Texans,  who  besought  me  to  remain 
among  them  and  minister  to  them  in  their  sickness  and  distress. 
When  I  left,  a  large  practice  was  fast  pouring  in  upon  mo.  I  was 
summoned  from  a  circuit  of  thirty,  fifty,  even  a  hundred  miles 
around,  and  sometimes  even  further  than  this.  But  circumstan- 
ces impelled  my  return  to  ray  New  England  home  ;  yet  perchance 
some  day  I  may  again  return  to  clasp  once  more  all  those  kind 
and  valued  friends  by  the  hand,  and  gaze  upon  objects  and  scenes 
I  can  never  forget.     But  no  more  of  this. 

"  My  life  is  very  busy  here.  The  physician's  life  is  no  idle  one. 
I  have  chosen  my  calling,  and,  when  my  own  years  are  numbered 
shall  perhaps  '  die  with  my  liarness  on,'  among  tlie  sick  and  bro- 
ken-heartod.  Yet  often,  riding  by  myself  along  some  lonely 
country  road,  standing  by  some  bedside  within  the  crowded  cit.y 
and  often,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  life  and  death  are  contend- 
ing before  my  very  gaze,  rise  before  me  two  faces — the  ghastly 
one  of  the  apparently  dying  Rii>lcy,  and  tlic  pale,  grateful  coun- 
tenance of  his  young  wife  as  I  saw  her  when  she  exclaimed  in  all 
the  depth  of  woman's  gratitude — '  God  bless  you,  you  have  saved 
my  husband  !'  Were  I  to  live  an  hundred  years,  I  could  never 
forget  her,  nor  that  '  Incident  of  my  Life  in  Texas.'  " 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CATHERINE  OF  BRAGANZA. 

BY   WILLIAM    B.    OLIVER. 

The  Duke  of  Braganza  was  one  day  called  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  and  the  name  and  title  given  him  of  Don  Juan  IV. 
Before  his  exaltation  he  had  married  Louisa  de  Guzman,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and 
beauty,  which  latter  quality  was  transmitted  also  to  her  daughter 
Catherine.  Catherine  did  not,  however,  inherit  the  spirit  of  her 
mother.  She  was  weak  and  irresolute  of  purpose,  but  with  a  face 
that  was  absolutely  charming  enough  to  make  one  content  with 
her  want  of  strength. 

Catherine  had  been  educated  in  a  convent,  and  the  society  of 
the  nuns  and  her  confessor,  and  the  reading  of  the  breviary  and 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  composed  her  whole  social  and  intellectual 
life.  But  tlic  fame  of  those  soft  yet  sparkling  eyes,  those  delicate 
features,  that  beautiful  olive  complexion,  through  which  the  bright 
r6d  blood  flashed  up  like  the  gleam  of  rubies,  and  the  sweet  ex- 
pression that  rested  over  all,  spread  even  to  the  court  of  England, 
where  Charles  II.  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  whom  he  should 
choose  for  his  queen. 

Somewhat  misty  in  his  choice,  now  listening  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  wlio  wanted  him  to  marry  an  Italian,  and  now  to  some 
other  adviser,  who  suggested  one  of  the  German  princesses,  he 
only  decided  when  the  miniature  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  resolved,  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  was  in  vain  for  Bristol  to 
talk  now  of  his  making  a  choice  of  a  princess  whom  the  king  of 
Spain  would  adopt  and  dower  her  as  a  daughter  of  S|)ain.  Vain- 
ly did  another  speak  to  him  of  the  Germans.  They  were  "too 
foggy,"  he  said  ;  and  so  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  despatched 
to  bring  home  the  daughter  of  Braganza  as  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  five  hundred  thousand  [lounds  which  the  king  ex- 
pected as  her  dowry. 

The  queen  was  brought,  but  the  treasure  was  not  so  easily 
forthcoming,  and  its  failure  put  "  Old  Rowley  "  in  a  temper  that 
was,  to  speak  freely,  far  from  agreeable.  The  facts  were  these  : 
The  dower  had  been  amassed  by  the  bride's  mother,  partly  by 
selling  her  own  jewels  and  plate,  and  partly  by  borrowing  the 
jewels  and  plate  of  churches  and  convents  ;  but  there  was  occa- 
sion to  use  it  hastily  to  fit  out  forces,  and  the  bridal  dower  was 
taken  to  forward  that  purpose. 

The  queen  of  Portugal  did  the  best  she  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  which  she  ought  to  be  embalmed  in  the  Chinese 
herb,  as  one  of  the  long  line  of  her  successors  was.  She  put  one 
half  the  amount  in  jewels,  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  and  various  other 
commodities,  on  board,  and  pledged  her  royal  word  to  pay  the 
other  half  in  one  year. 

None  of  the  usual  ceremonies  were  observed,  which  should 
have  awaited  the  daughter  of  a  king.  The  Braganza  family  had 
never  been  acknowledged  as  having  a  right  to  the  throne,  and 
only  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  could  make  the  marriage  with 
a  heretic,  as  the  king  was  called,  admissible.  Catherine's  rela- 
tives would  not  suffer  the  dispensation  to  be  applied  for.  They 
preferred  to  trust  to  the  honor  of  England's  king. 

So,  on  the  thirteenth  ot  April,  1662,  the  fleet,  with  its  precious 
cargo,  sailed  from  Lisbon.  Catherine  suffered  much  on  the  voy- 
age, but  was  obliged,  from  a  point  of  etiquette,  to  remain  on 
board  after  her  arrival,  until  she  should  be  met  by  the  king,  and 
to  be  seen  by  no  one  save  her  own  women.  Sick,  dispirited  and 
weary,  how  she  must  have  envied  the  free  footsteps  of  the  English 
sailors'  wives,  who  were  landing  at  the  same  moment  in  which 
the  ship  which  held  her  arrived.  It  was  a  great  experience  for  the 
shy,  convent-bred  girl. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Romish  church,  by  the  Lord  de  Aubigny,  the  queen's 
almoner.  Subsequently  the  royal  pair  were  re-married  by  Shel- 
don, bishop  of  London.  Catherine  pouted  during  the  espousal, 
refused  to  repeat  the  ritual,  or  to  look  in  the  bishop's  face.  Yet 
she  insisted  before  he  loft  the  presence  chamber  where  the  cere- 
mony took  place,  that  he  should  pronounce  her  the  wife  of  the 
king.  Looking  back  to  the  monstrous  and  absurd  fashions  of 
that  period,  we  may  well  conceive  that  it  required  the  most  per- 
fect beauty  in  a  woman  to  wear  them  without  making  a  fright  of 
herself.  Catherine  bore  the  ordeal  periiaps  as  well  as  any  of  the 
famous  court  beauties  who  are  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  Lely. 

Catherine's  train  of  attendants  consisted  of  six  maids  of  honor, 
six  almoners,  a  confessor,  a  Jewish  perfumer,  and  a  nondescript 
officer  called  the  queen's  barber.  Charles  soon  despatched  them, 
and  filled  their  places  with  his  own  creatures.  Handing  the  list 
to  the  queen  for  her  signature,  she  started  on  seeing  Lady  Castle- 
maine's  name ;  and,  seizing  the  pen,  she  hastily  drew  a  mark 
across  the  hated  word.  The  king  persisted,  and,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Lyttleton,  he  declared,  as  he  hoped  for  peace  here  or  here- 
after, he  would  carry  that  project  into  effect— and  he  did  ! 

The  next  morning  the  whole  train  presented  themselves  to  the 
sight  of  the  queen.  Among  them  came  Lady  Castlcmaino,  and 
ere  Catherine  could  catch  the  name,  she  had  already  spoken  to 
her  in  the  same  sweet  and  kindly  manner  which  she  had  used  to- 
wards the  others.  As  soon  as  she  was  conscious  of  her  presence, 
slie  sprang  from  her  chair,  and  turned  ghastly  white  ;  then  the 
red  flush  of  shame  and  indignation  came  welling  up  to  her  cheek, 
the  blood  gushed  from  her  nose,  and  she  swooned  in  the  arms  of 
her  attendants. 

The  court  broke  up.  Catherine's  grief  and  indignation  at  the 
insult  she  had  received  almost  broke  her  heart.  She  sat  all  nin-lit, 
shedding  tears,  and  declaring  that  she  would  go  back  to  Lisbon 
in  the  smallest  vessel  rather  than  stay  longer.     To  add  to  her  sor- 


row, the  king  neglected  her ;  and  the  courtiers  all  thronged 
around  Lady  Castlemaine,  whose  star  threatened  to  eclipse  that 
of  the  unhappy  queen.  Worn  out  by  the  strife  and  insults  that 
followed  her,  she  broke  down  altogether,  and  patiently  submitted 
to  the  indignities  forced  upon  her.  She  was  baited  into  receiving 
the  bad  and  wicked  woman  who  was  stealing  the  affections  of  the 
king  from  his  true  and  lawful  wife. 

"  I  wonder  at  your  patience  in  sitting  hour  after  hour  to  have 
your  hair  dressed,"  said  Lady  Castlemaine  on  goinj^  into  the 
queen's  room  one  day.  She  now  seldom  addressed  hermajestyia 
the  customary  style. 

"  I  have  so  many  things  that  require  my  patience,"  answered 
Catherine,  "  that  I  hardly  give  it  a  thought." 

The  unhappy  queen  fell  sick  under  all  these  indignities,  and 
then,  and  only  then,  was  the  careless  monarch  roused  to  anything 
like  interest  in  her.  He  hung  over  her  bed,  wept,  and  entreated 
her  to  live  for  his  sake  (the  arch  hypocrite),  and  even  the  sem- 
blance of  aft"jction  had  power  to  restore  her  from  the  grave  to 
which  she  seemed  hastening.  Wakeman,  her  physician,  declared 
that  it  did  more  towariU  curing  her  than  all  his  prescriptions. 
After  her  recovery,  she  resolved  to  change  her  melancholy  and 
silent  ways,  and  enter  more  into  the  gaieti.s  and  festivities  of  the 
court ;  and  like  all  persons  who  attempt  a  frolic  when  it  is  foreign 
to  their  nature,  she  carried  it  quite  too  far. 

A  fair  at  Audley  End  was  the  occasion  she  chose;  and  the 
queen,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham went,  disguised  like  country  lasses,  in  red  petticoats,  with 
Bernard  Gascoigne  riding  on  a  miserable  cart  horse  beside  them. 
When  the  lasses  alighted,  the  beautiful  little  feet  with  embroid- 
ered satin  shoes,  betrayed  them,  and  every  farmer  and  farmer's 
boy  who  could  find  anything  to  ride  upon,  pursued  them  to  the 
very  gate  of  the  court. 

Then  came  the  charge,  monstrous  and  unaccredited,  of  an 
attem;  t  by  Catherine  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Wakeman  was 
bribed  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  perform  that  service. 
The  infamous  Titus  Gates  accused  the  queen  of  high  treason. 
For  once  Charles  showed  manliness  and  judgment  beyond  what 
any  one  might  expect  of  liis  thoughtless  and  indiflferent  want  of 
])rinciple. 

"  I  will  not  stand  by,"  he  said,  "  and  sec  an  innocent  woman 
abused."  And  the  charges  dropped  to  the  ground  unsustained, 
the  last  effort  of  weak  and  unjjrincipled  minds  to  mjure  her  whose 
affection  for  a  faithless  and  unworthy  husband  was  only  too  deep 
and  strong. 

In  February,  1685,  Charles  was  attacked  with  apoplexy.  Cath- 
erine in  vain  entreated  to  see  him.  He  refused,  but  sent  her  his 
pardon,  and  asked  her  to  forgive  him.  Watching,  waiting,  long- 
ing for  one  more  sight  of  the  husband  who  had  neglected  and 
outraged  her,  she  kept  near  the  door,  regardless  of  what  would  be 
said  of  her ;  and  sometimes  she  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  the 
scene  within.  She  had  received  his  message  of  pardon,  dying 
hypocrite  that  he  was,  and  as  she  strove  to  see  his  face,  she  caught 
sight  of  the  person  in  whose  arms  he  was  expiring — the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth. 

If  Catherine  of  England  ever  erred — as  who  does  not  ? — if  she 
were  indeed  loaded  with  crime,  there  would  yet  be  enough  in  her 
deep  sufl'erings  to  disarm  censure  forever.  What  true  woman, 
what  true  man,  could  withhold  pity  for  this  crushing  and  unmer- 
ited sorrow  ?  The  king  lingered  a  few  days,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  the  duchess.  Catherine  mounied  his  death  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, bitterer  than  all  else  was  the  pang  of  his  refusal  to  see  her. 
With  characteristic  exaggeration  the  public  journals  announced 
that  the  grief  of  the  queen  for  her  royal  consort  equalled  that  of 
the  blessed  virgin  herself. 

The  tie  between  Catherine  and  England  was  severed  forever. 
No  child  had  come  to  bless  her  as  a  woman,  or  to  make  her  the 
mother  of  a  long  line  of  kings  of  England.  And,  solitary  and 
alone,  she  wended  her  cheerless  way,  a  queen  no  longer,  to  Lis- 
bon, carrying  with  her  a  few  pictures,  her  only  mementoes  of  her 
luckless  marriage,  save  the  thorns  that  rankled  at  her  heart.  Sad 
and  disowned,  like  ihe  hapless  old  King  Lear,  she  lived  out  her 
threescore  years,  dying  in  1705,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 


The  gamester  is  a  privileged  person,  a  creature  who  merges  all 
the  petty  wearying  anxieties  of  life  into  one  sublime  passion. 
Become  a  gamester,  and  you  are  fortified,  nay,  exempt  from  the 
assaults  of  diverse  other  feelings  that  distract  and  worry  less  hap- 
j)y  men.  Gaming  is  a  moral  Aaron's  rod,  and  swallows  up  all 
meaner  passions. — Jerrold. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  isiiued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
tlegantty  Ulustratid  with  four  large  original  drawings,  lorming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  Iwinty  cinis,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  noTcls,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  ont  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales: 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS  :  or,  The  Scoot  op  thi  Sosqcchakka.  A  t«le  of 
tragic  iuieri'st  iu  tlie  Valley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tiouary  ntiuggle.     Uy De.  J.  H.  KOBlNSOiV. 

THE  OCEAN  MABTYK:  or.  Thk  Ucntek  Spt  or  Vmoixn.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  Itevolutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  U 
so  popular.     By SVLVASOS  COBB,  Je, 

BED  HAND:  or.  The  Cruiser  or  thb  English  Ch.vxnel.    A  graphic  n&n- 

tical  and  land  story  of  the  Ooniuionwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  EnKland. 
By F.  CLI.NTOX  BARRINOTON. 

THE  ARKANSAS  SANGER;  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsmak.  A  »ivld 
and  charming  htory  of  Ka:*t  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEl'TEN ANT  MUHKAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA  :  or.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Cbesci.nt! 
\  story  of  Ho^tun  bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  interest,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot... By  KBANtJlS  A.  PUUIVAOE. 

THE  CABTN  BOY;  or.  Life  ox  THE  Wiso.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
audFaiicis.     A  fine  story  of  life  iu  its  various  phases  and   under  some  oiT 

its  most  romantic  incidents.     Dy LIEUTENANT  MUKRAT. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mall. 
\Cr'  I'or  sale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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SCENES  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

[continued  from  page  li'TJ 

"The  citizens  of  the  county  of  Westchester 
erected  this  tomb  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense 
they  entertained  for  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  con- 
duct of  their  fellow-citizen,  as  a  memorial  sacred 
to  public  gratitude." 

"  Vincit  amor  Patrice.  Nearly  half  a  century 
before  this  monument  was  built,  the  conscript 
fathers  of  America  had,  in  the  senate  chamber, 
voted  that  Isaac  Van  Wart  was  a  faithful  patriot, 
one  in  whom  the  love  of  country  was  invincible, 
and  this  tomb  bears  testimony  that  the  record  is 
true." 

"Fidelity.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1780, 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  accompanied  by  John  Paulding 
and  David  Williams,  all  farmers  of  the  county  of 
Westchester,  intercepted  Major  Andr^  on  his  re- 
tarn  from  the  American  lines,  in  the  character  of 
a  spy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  bribes  offered 
them  for  his  release,  nobly  disdained  to  sacrifice 
their  country  for  gold,  secured  and  carried  him  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  district,  where  the 
dangerous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  of  Arnold 
was  brought  to  light,  the  insidious  designs  of  the 
enemy  baffled,  the  American  army  saved,  and  our 
beloved  country  free." 

At  noon  I  sought  the  ferry-boat  which  plies  to 
Nyack  on  the  opposite  shore,  but  was  a  few  min- 
utes too  late.  Finding  that  it  did  not  cross  again 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  company  with  two  gentle- 
men, who  were  in  like  |)re(li(anient,  I  chartered  a 
sail-boat,  and  with  a  brisk  l)rceze  crossed  the  wide 
expanse  of  Tappan  Bay,  and  landed  by  the  side  ot 
the  ferry.  My  oly'ect  in  crossing  was  to  visit  Tap- 
pan,  six  miles  below,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  procur- 
ing a  conveyance,  and  was  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  a  valuable  guide  in  a  Mr.  West,  who,  desiring 
to  go  down  as  far  as  Piermont,  consented  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  places  I  desired  to  visit.  The 
road  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  which,  occasionally  approaching 
the  water,  exhibit  deep  scars  where  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry has  wrought  out  large  quantities  of  freestone,  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Many  of  the  dwellings  along  the  route  are 
built  of  this  material,  and  some  of  them  bore  unmistakeable  evi- 
dences of  an  ante- Revolutionary  epoch.  At  the  end  of  three  miles 
we  entered  the  village  of  Piermont,  which  has  grown  up  entirely 
in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  railroad,  and  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  its  employees.  Some  few  of  the  houses  are  neat  and 
pretty,  but  most  of  them  are  very  commonplace,  and  many  are 
mere  shanties,  occupied  by  Irish  laborers,  with  the  usual  pigsties 
and  accompanying  filth  and  stench.  Further  on,  our  road  lay 
through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  by  the  side  of  the  railroad,  and  out  into 
a  lovely  valley,  wherein  lay,  quietly  dreaming  of  its  ancient  re- 
nown, the  village  of  Tappan.  It  is  but  an  inconsiderable  place, 
and  would  not  merit  notice,  except  for  its  connection  with  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  our  early  history. 

After  Andre's  capture  at  Tarrytown,  and  Arnold's  flight,  the 
former  was  conducted  to  West  Point,  and  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, was  sent  by  barge  to  Stony  Point,  and  thence  by  land  under 
an  escort  to  Tappan,  where  the  army  then  lay.  He  was  placed  in 
a  small  room  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  old  stone  house  rep- 
resented in  one  of  my  sketches.  Its  appearance  has  been  materi- 
ally changed  since,  but  enough  remains  to  make  it  an  object  of 
interest.  The  room  in  which  Andr^  was  confined  was  kept  intact 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  when  the  then  proprietor  altered  and  en- 
larged the  entire  rear  portion  into  a  ball-room,  boasting,  as  Lossing 
says,  that  he  "  had  received  a  whole  dollar  for  the  lock  that  fast- 
ened up  Major  Andrew."  The  house  is  in  dift'erent  hands  now, 
and  the  visitor  is  received  with  courtesy  and  attention. 

Andre's  trial  took  place  in  the  old  Dutch  church  of  Tappan, 
which  was  torn  down  some  twenty-two  years  since,  and  a  larger 
one  of  brick  erected  on  its  site.  Its  floor  was  the  ground,  and  the 
congregation  took  their  seats  with  them.  A  gentleman  of  Sing- 
sing  informed  me  that  an  ancestor  of  his  had  peeped  into  the  win- 
dows of  the  old  church  during  the  trial,  and  remembered  well  the 
appearance  of  the  board  of  general  officers,  as  they  sat  in  chairs 
on  the  ground  about  a  circular  table  brought  from  the  tavern  near. 
The  trial  was  a  short  one,  inasmuch  as  Andre,  with  a  candor 
which  made  friends  among  his  enemies,  acknowledged  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  had  been  placed  in  the  unfortunate  position 
in  which  he  then  stood.  The  board,  after  a  long  and  earnest  de- 
liberation, reported  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy,  and 
.in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he  ought  to  suf- 


WASHINQTON'S   head    QUARTERS,   TAPPAN,  NEW   YORK. 

fer  death.  The  report  was  approved  by  Washington,  and  his  exe- 
cution ordered  the  next  day  at  5  P.  M.  It  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
large upon  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  intensely  inter- 
esting episode  in  our  history.  Every  school-boy  is  familiar  with 
it,  and  I  pass  it  by,  simply  remarking  that  the  seeker  after  infor- 
mation will  nowhere  find  a  more  succinct  and  perfect  account  of 
all  the  details  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  Andre's  capture,  trial  and 
execution,  than  in  Lossing's  "Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  a 
work  which  should  be  in  th«  hands  of  every  American,  young  and 
old. 

The  spot  where  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  executed  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Washington's  head  quarters,  on  the  right 
of  a  line  running  from  the  highway  from  Tappan  Village  to  Old 
Tappan.  In  1847,  a  patriotic  merchant  of  New  York  caused  a 
stone  to  be  inscribed  "Andre  executed,  October  2d,  1780,"  and 
placed  upon  the  spot.  I  did  not  visit  it,  as  I  was  informed  that 
the  sacrilegious  handsof  former  visitors  had  destroyed  and  carried 
off  so  many  relics,  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains. 

While  Washington  was  at  "Tappan,  he  had  his  bead  quarters  at 
a  stone  bouse  now  occupied  by  the  family  of  Samuel  S.  Verbryck, 
whose  wife  is  the  grand-daughter  of  John  De  Windt,  who  then 
occupied  it.  It  is  situated  near  the  road  irom  Sneedcn's  Landing, 
within  a  few  rods  of  its  junction  with  the  main  street  of  the  vil- 
lage. It  is  a  very  antique-looking  structure,  and,  unlike  the  "  '76 
stone  house,"  remains  in  nearly  the  same  state  of  preservation, 
excepting  damage  by  the  elements,  as  it  was  when  Washington 
occupied  it.  In  the  front,  the  date  of  its  erection  (1700)  is 
wrought  in  the  wall  by  an  arrangement  of  bricks.  The  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  chief  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  those  old-fas-hioncd 
fire-places,  which  are  so  rarely  met  in  the  present  day,  and  which 
are  so  valuable  and  interesting. 

Having  finished  my  pleasing  task  at  Tappan,  I  returned   to 
Nyack,  enjoying  a  delif;lilful  drive  along  the  hanks  of  the  Hudson 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  crossing  to  Tarrytown,  took  the 
cars  for  Sing  Sing,  whence  you  shall  hear  from  me  ere  long. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  artist, 

Jno.  R.  Chapin. 


«  »»»  »- 


There  are  hearts  all  the  better  for  keeping ;  they  become  mel- 
lower, and  more  worth  a  woman's  acctptiiiuc  than  the  crude,  un- 
ripe things  too  frequently  gathered — as  (hiklren  gather  green  fruit 
— to  the  disconilort  of  those  who  obtain  them. — Jtrrold. 


POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  microscopic  examinations  which  I  have 
made  with  the  potato  plant,  during  several  sum- 
mers past,  have  revealed  facts  of  vast  importance 
to  agriculturists,  both  in  America  and  Europe.  In 
1855,  the  United  States  Patent  Office  published 
various  communications,  letters,  extracts,  etc.,  upon 
the  potato  disease.  The  first  scientific  examina- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  made  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1844.  The  publication  of  this  in- 
vestigation induced  many  persons  in  this  country 
to  form  opinions  that  fungi  caused  the  disease. 
The  same  opinion  also  prevailed  in  Europe.  At- 
mospheric influence  was  another  theory.  Insects 
upon  the  vines  and  leaves  another.  My  microsco- 
pic examination  and  ex])eriments  commenced  at 
Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1851.  In  June  of  that  year,  I 
found  the  leaves  on  my  potato  stalks  turning  yel- 
low— some  quite  dead,  while  the  tops  and  leaves, 
and  also  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  other  hills,  con- 
tinued quite  thrifty  and  green.  This  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance, thus  early  in  the  season,  induced  close 
observation  and  careful  examination  into  the  phe- 
nomenon. A  query  naturally  arose — Can  fungus 
or  atmosphere  act  thus  partially  upon  the  plant  ? 
Is  there  not  some  other  predisposing  cause  prevail- 
ing ?  From  this  investigation  I  felt  confident  that 
insects  or  worms  had  attacked  these  plants  at  the 
roots. 

Acting  from  this  impression,  I  examined   the 
roots  ;  but  with  the  natural  vision  no  insects  were 
found.     The  microscope,  however,  revealed  myri- 
ads of  insects  on  the  seed-tubers,  roots  and  stalks 
under  ground.     The  attack  upon  the  latter  at  the 
lower  joint  was  visible  in  spots  or  marks  resembling 
iroH  rust.     Potatoes  which  I  had  in  jars  and  flower- 
pots in  ray  shed,  covered  from  any  exposure  (ex- 
periment tubers),  exhibited,  under  the  microscope, 
similar  insects ;  and  the  tubers  taken  from  my  cel- 
lar at  this  time,  had  insects  on  those  which  were 
sprouted.     Thus,  in  three  separate  and  entirely  dis- 
similar fiositions,  insects,  similar  in  every  respect, 
were  found,  evidently  subsisting  upon  the  sap  oi 
the  sprouts  and  vines.     This  revealed  to  me  unquestionable  evi- 
dence that,  during  the  early  growth  of  the  plant,  insects'  ravages 
produced  deterioration  by  the  drawing  of  the  sap  from  the  vital 
part — thus  causing  the  disease.     The  insects  being  only  micro- 
scopic, rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  discover  the  nidus  or 
hibernating  spot  of  the  eggs. 

Early  in  my  researches,  however,  I  became  satisfied,  from  the 
position  of  the  young  insects,  that  the  eggs  would  be  found  near 
or  under  the  eye-brows  of  the  potatoes.  This  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect. It  was  not  till  1 856  that  I  Jirst  found  the  eggs.  They  are 
found  embedded  in  the  very  sprouts,  and  in  the  skin  near  the 
eyes ;  but  only  with  a  powerful  microscope  and  the  light  of  the 
unclouded  sun  can  they  be  found.  During  the  period  from  1851 
to  1856,  my  experiments  in  cultivation  and  otherwise  were  con- 
tinued. Since  the  latter  date  I  have  watched  as  before  (sealed  in 
glass  jars  and  otherwise)  the  development  of  the  tubers  and  the 
embryo  progress  of  the  eggs  to  the  first  animate  motion  of  the 
tiny  insects,  and  their  attack  upon  the  tender  sprouts.  The  effects 
also  of  their  ravages,  and  the  progress  of  the  poison  infused  into 
the  vines  causing  the  malady.     This  insect  is  the  aphis. 

The  particulars  of  ray  discoveries  and  my  opinions  were  com- 
municated to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  in  Au- 
gust, 1851,  answering  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  passed  that 
year,  soliciting  information  on  this  subject ;  and  the  fact  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  in  the  State  department.  For  reasons  of  my  own, 
my  communication  was  to  remain  with  the  seal  unbroken  (unless 
at  my  request)  until  1856. 

The  facts  and  authenticated  proofs  attached  thereto,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  other  sirailar  evidence,  have  been  placed  before  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  there  to  remain.  They  are  deemed 
adequate  to  settle  the  question  positively,  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  I  need  say  only  a  word  more.  Let  mc  briefly  add  that, 
by  repeated  experiments,  I  have  discovered  a  practical  remedy  for 
the  disease.  The  tests  of  cultivation  are  here  shown  by  the  evi- 
dence of  my  neighbors  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  which  proves  the  effica- 
cy of  my  remedy.  After  a  rigid  investigation  before  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  I  have  secured  letters  patent  from  the  United 
States  government  for  the  right  to  apply  the  remedy.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  dispose  of  rights  to  use  the  remedy.  Individuals  wishing 
to  possess  the  same  for  States  or  counties  will  api)ly  by  letter,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  undersigned. 

Ltman  Reed,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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GEN.  WASHINGTON. 

I  first  saw  General 
Washington  on  the  1 7th 
of  October,  1778,  when 
for  a  short  time  he  had 
his  head  quarters  at  a 
house  then  occupied  by 
Colonel  Kane  (prcat- 
prandfather  of  tlic  late 
Dr.  Kano),  some  two 
miles  westerly  of  the 
Quaker  meeting-house, 
on  Quaker  Hill,  in  the 
present  town  of  Paw- 
lings,  formerly  called 
Fredericksburg,  Dutch- 
ess county,  and  on  the 
road  leading  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  The  encamp- 
ment of  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  continental 
army  then  collected  in 
one  place  was  on  the 
same  ridge  of  land  with 
the  Quaker  meeting- 
house, and  from  two  to 
three  miles  south  of  it, 
on  the  road  from  Cold 
Spring  to  Carmel,  the 
present  county  seat  of 
Putnam  county,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Patterson  in 
the  same  county.  I 
was  at  that  time  in  my 
tenth  year,  and,  like  all 
boys  belonging  to  ar- 
dent whig  families,  at 
that  stirring  period,  was 
intensely  interested  in 
the  great  events  occur- 
ring around  me.'  My 
father  and  mother  took 
me  with  them  to  see  the 
camp,  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  their  resi- 
dence.    The    17th    ot 

October  was  selected  as  the  time  for  the  visit,  because  it  was 
known  that  there  would  be  a  grand  parade  and  festival  on  that 
day,  it  being  the  first  anniversary  of  the  .'surrender  of  Buigoyne. 
For  the  same  reason  many  others  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  camp,  and  a  large  ciowd  of  both  sexes  was  col- 
lected. As  everybody  was  eager  to  see  General  Washington,  tliey 
huddled  together  upon  the  road  leading  from  the  general's  head- 
quarters to  the  camp,  all  on  horseback,  as  evcrylwdy  then  rode 
who  rode  at  all.  The  cavalcade  of  officers  and"  their  attendants 
who  had  gone  up  to  head  quarters  to  escort  the  commander-in- 
chief  down  to  the  place  of  entertainment,  soon  made  tbcir  ap- 
pearance. As  it  was  passing  the  company  of  spectators,  my 
father  inquired  of  a  soldier  standing  by  the  road,  whether  "  His 
Excellency"  was  in  the  train  which  was  just  riding  by.  He  an- 
swered, I  remember,  thus  :  "  Yes,  sir  ;  him  on  the  right  hand  in 
front,  on  the  blazed-faced  horse," — and  a  noble  horse  he  was. 
The  cavalcade,  immediately  it  had  passed  the  throng  of  specta- 
tors, wheeled  to  the  left  of  the  road  into  an  open  field  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  abrupt  but  short  ascent  to  the  flat  upon  its  top,  where 
the  tables  were  set  under  a  long  shade  of  green  boughs.  As  soon 
as  the  general's  horse  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  sprang  for- 
ward with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird,  and  ascended  it  rather  by  leaps 
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than  an  ordinary  gallop,  and  reached  the  top  before  any  other  one 
of  the  escort  had  got  half  way  up.  Certainly  never  before,  nor 
during  the  long  years  since,  did  I  behold  so  noble  an  equestrian 
figure  ;  for  General  Washington  excelled  in  horsemanship,  as  be 
did  in  everything  else  which  he  undertook.  When  the  general 
and  his  attendants  had  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  spectatoi-s 
dismounted,  and  took  their  stand  outside  of  the  as.sembly  of  offi- 
cers, who  Joined  in  numerous  parties  in  conversation  for  a  long 
while  before  dinner  was  served.  My  eyes  were  riveted  during  the 
whole  time  upon  General  Washington,  whose  noble  personal  ap- 
pearance and  majestic  bearing  so  far  exceeded  any  other  present 
as  to  leave  no  ground  for  comparison.  A  lofty  stature,  two  inches 
over  six  feet,  with  a  form  as  perfect  in  its  proportions  as  possible 
to  represent  both  gracefulness  and  strength — a  nearer  and  repeat- 
ed view  of  him  many  years  afterwards,  when  in  the  office  of  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  enables  me  to  say,  that  my  first  esti- 
mate of  his  pei-sonal  appearance  was  not  a  mistaken  one,  though 
formed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  boyhood.  I  gazed  at  him  for  at  least 
two  hours,  scarcely  having  patience  to  have  my  attention  turned 
to  other  distinguished  officers  whom  my  father  pointed  out  to  me 
— such  as  the  Baron  Steuben,  General  Knox,  and  the  Baron  De- 
Kalb.  I  then  believed  that  I  was  looking  at  the  noblest  and  best 
man  in  the  world,  and  eighty  years  of  reading  and  reflection 
which  have  since  elapsed  have  in  no  wise  changed  that  early  im- 
pression.   The  general  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  buff 
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facings,  and  large  gold  epaulets,  with  buff  colored  small-clothes 
and  vest,  and  boots  reaching  quite  to  the  knee.  His  hair,  of  which 
he  had  a  great  quantity,  was  craped  and  turned  back  from  his 
forehead,  and  dressed  in  a  very  large  and  long  braid  or  twist  upon 
his  back,  the  whole  profusely  powdered,  as  was  then  the  fashion. 
His  sword  was  what  was  called  a  hanger,  shaped  like  a  sabre,  but 
much  shorter  and  lighter.  It  was  worn  attached  to  a  belt  around 
the  waist,  under  the  coat.  The  handle  was  of  green  ivory,  the 
hilt  and  guard  of  silver,  and  was  the  same  that  was  presented  to 
Congress  some  years  ago  by  the  relative  to  whom  it  was  be- 
queathed by  the  general's  will.  Such  were  my  first  impressions 
at  the  sight  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  own  or  of  any  age.  The 
picture  is  stamped  upon  my  memory  in  living  light,  and  time 
seems  only  to  increase  the  freshness  of  its  coloring. 

The  last  time  I  saw  General  Washington  was  in  May,  1790, 
during  the  second  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  present 
constitution ;  it  being  held  in  New  York,  and  the  last  which  was 
convened  in  that  city.  I  was  then  in  my  twenty-second  year. 
My  brother,  the  late  Elijah  Boardman,  afterwards,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  making 
an  excursion  to  New  York,  I  accompanied  him,  in  order  to  see 
the  city,  which  I  had  never  visited,  and  to  take  a  look  at  Congress, 
which  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  in  session.  We  arrived  in  the 
city  on  Saturday  evening.  We  agreed  to  go  to  the  church  the 
next  morning  where  we  supposed  the  president  would  attend,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  him  ;  though  we  had  both  seen  him  while 
in  command  of  the  army,  and  ray  brother,  indeed,  many  years 
older  than  myself,  had  served  a  campaign  under  his  orders.  The 
))resident  then  resided  in  the  centre  house  of  what  was  called  Mr. 
Combs's  block,  on  the  western  side  of  Broadway,  between  Trinity 
Church  and  the  Bowling  Green.  To  accomplish  our  object  we 
went  first  to  the  front  of  Trinity  Church,  intending  to  wait  there 
until  the  president's  carriage  came  up,  and,  if  it  stopped  there,  to 
follow  him  in ;  but  if  it  went  by,  to  repair  to  St.  Paul's,  knowing 
that  he  would  attend  service  at  one  of  them.  When  we  reached 
our  proposed  stand,  we  found  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  oc- 
cupying the  ground,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  same  motives 
with  ourselves,  and  had  already  formed  two  lines  reaching  from 
the  church  door  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  a  few  yards 
apart.  The  president's  coach  soon  came  up,  and  stopped  at 
the  mouth  of  the  avenue  formed  by  the  spectators.  He  stepped 
out  of  the  vehicle,  with  his  hat  (such  as  he  used  to  wear  while 
he  was  in  the  command  of  the  army)  in  his  hand,  and  walked 
through  the  bowing  lines  of  admiring  gazers 
with  that  gravely  serene  bearing  and  majesty 
of  countenance  such  as,  in  my  estimation,  no 
other  face  ever  wore.  He  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  Washington,  escorted  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  family,  and  by  the  private  secretary  and 
lady.  His  dress  upon  the  occasion  was  pre- 
cisely like  Stuart's  portrait  of  him  (except 
the  sword),  to  wit:  black  throughout,  silk 
stockings,  and  silver-buckled  shoes;  his  hair 
dressed  in  front  just  as  Stuart's  portrait  has 
it ;  on  the  back  it  was  enclosed  in  a  black  bag 
of  silk  shift,  such  as  in  those  days  the  first 
magistrates  of  States  often  wore,  if  favored 
with  a  full  and  flowing  head  of  hair.  The 
entire  costume  was  exceedingly  graceful  and 
becoming.  Our  seats  in  the  church  being  re- 
mote from  his,  we  could  only  see  that  he  was 
very  intent  upon  his  prayer  book,  and  pos- 
sessed the  air  of  sincere  devotion.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  Captain  Clark,  a  coaster,  from 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  boarded  at  the 
same  house  with  us  in  the  city,  and  from  him 
I  learned  that  he  had  been  applied  to  to  carry 
the  president  out  to  a  good  fishing  ground  in 
a  distant  part  of  New  York  harbor,  where  he 
proposed  to  amuse  and  recreate  himself  for  a 
day  or  two,  in  fishing.  He  informed  me  that 
he  should  take  his  vessel  from  the  East  River 
around  to  the  North  River  side,  to  a  wharf 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  president's  house, 
and  there  receive  him  on  board — Greenwich 
Street  not  being  then  built  upon.  Determined 
to  avail  myself  of  another  opportunity  ot 
seeing  the  great  object  of  my  youthful  admira- 
tion,  I  went  alone  to  the  wharf  indicated  by 


Captain  Clark,  and  took 
my  stand  upon  it.  The 
president,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  came  ont 
at  his  back  door,  at- 
tended by  some  two  or 
three  of  his  family  and 
a  servant,  and  stepped 
on  board  the  vessel, 
where  he  met  with  Gen- 
e  r  a  1  Cadwallader,  a 
member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  or  two  other  gen- 
tlemen who  were  to 
share  in  the  proposed 
amusement,  with  whom 
he  conversed  for  a  few 
moments,  while  the 
vessel  got  under  way. 
Captain  Clark  having 
informed  me  that  he 
should  remain  but  one 
night,  and  return  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  I  again  kept  watch, 
and  when  I  saw  the 
vessel  approaching  the 
city,  I  resorted  to  my 
former  stand  upon  tho 
wharf,  and  again  saw 
the  president  when  ho 
came  up  to  the  wharf, 
left  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  returned  to  his 
house.  I  heard  some 
of  his  conversation  in 
this  free  and  un- 
restrained intercourse 
with  his  companions, 
but  no  circumstances 
could  detract  from  his 
wonderful  dignity  ot 
manner  and  of  deport- 
ment. This  close  and 
minute  inspection  and 
observation  of  him  only 
added  to  my  previous  idea  of  his  character.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  were  deep  and  clear,  and  his  smile  peculiarly  winning  and 
pleasant.  I  afterwards  asked  Captain  Clark  if  the  president  was 
successful  as  a  fisherman.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  all  the  fish  came  to 
his  hook."  Upon  these  occasions,  he  was  in  a  very  different  at- 
tire from  the  one  above  described.  He  wore  a  round  hat  with  a 
very  large  brim,  a  light  mulberiy  overcoat,  with  an  undress  of  a 
corresponding  color.  His  hair  was  in  a  very  long  queue,  reach- 
ing to  his  waistband  buttons  ;  and  the  ends  of  the  hair  below  the 
riband  showed  a  sprinkling  of  gray — a  slight  one  though  for  a 
man  of  fifty-eight.  I  have  thus,  perhaps  with  tedious  minuteness, 
described  the  personal  appearance  of  General  Washington  at  the 
last  moment  I  ever  saw  him,  excejjt  in  the  mental  contemplation 
of  his  undying  glory. — Hun.  David  Sherman  Boardman  in  Uoine 
Journal. 


*    ^mm    * 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  floral  beauties  of  Britain  were  confined  to  those  wild  flow- 
ers which  are  today  the  light  of  childhood.  The  eyes  of  the 
"  barbarians  "  looked  upon  the  modest  dai.sy,  which  then  present- 
ed the  same  simple  form  that  it  does  to-day.  Primrose,  nursed  in 
the  recesses  of  gnarled  roots  of  trees,  came  forth  in  abundance  in 
the  spring;  so  did  the  blue-bell  and  the  violet.  These  I'amiliar 
flowers,  with  dog-roses,  fox-gloves,  traveller's-joy,  flowering 
heaths,  and  water-lilies,  were  the  chief  beauties  of  the  bouquet 
of  ancient  Britain.  Fuchsias,  balsams,  dahlias,  auriculas,  hya- 
cincths,  pinks,  tulijjs,  roses,  and  a  host  of  other  beauties,  which 
now  adorn  our  gardens  and  dwellings,  were  then  quite  unknown. 
Even  the  wallflower  and  the  mignonette  were  strangers  to  our 
land  ;  and  the  honeysuckle,  which  is  now  a  very  common  inhab- 
itant of  the  hedges,  came  to  Britain  a  stranger,  and  stole  out  of 
the  confines  of  a  garden,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  our  native 
wild  flowers.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the  British  flora  peculiar 
to  the  earliest  period.  It  prevailed  with  only  slight  additions 
and  improvements,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. — Plulp's 
Ilislory  of  Progress. 


I  ^»^  I 


The  wings  of  Time  are  no  other  than  two  large  bill-stampia, 
duly  drawn  and  accepted.  With  these  ho  brings  his  three,  six, 
or  nine  niontlis  into  as  many  weeks.  He  is  continually  wasting 
the  sand  from  his  glass,  drying  the  wet  ink  of  promissory  notes. 
— Jerrold. 
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[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
THE  OCEA^  ThLEGRAPH.— •' Knowlbdge  is  Power.' 

BT  QZy.  J.   ARUNOTON  DENNET. 

The  eloment  of  all  existing  things 

Partakes  the  nature  of  from  what  it  springs ; 

An  axiom  true  that  man  dare  not  deny — 

And  if  he  should,  can't  give  the  reason  why. 

That  man  exist«  all  his  sensatione  tell ; 

That  thought  exists  is  evidenced  as  well; 

That  mind  exists  is  proven  by  its  power; 

That  God  exists  is  seen  in  every  flower! 

The  element  of  God  is  then  in  man — 

His  body,  soul  and  mind  In  God  began  ; 

And  thus  partaking  of  the  godlike  kind, 

Kxerts  a  portion  of  the  Almighty  mind 

In  cumbinatious  of  material  thiugij, 

To  give  the  lightning  more  than  seraphs'  wings! 

Subjects  the  elements  to  man's  own  will, 

And  says  to  potent  Steam.  ••  You  must  be  still; 

Let  motion  cea^e  till  we  perform  our  part : 

We  raised  your  power  and  lay  it  by  our  art." 

Through  ocean's  depths  men  talk  to  men  at  last, 

Surpassing  every  feat  in  ages  past! 

The  vestibule  of  man's  immortal  mind 
Is  now  but  entered  by  the  human  kind; 
Our  motive  powers  on  land  and  water  show 
That  man's  a  finite  god  placed  here  below  I 
'Tis  but  begun — man  through  the  heavens  will  steer 
His  well-poised  boat,  as  now  he  does  it  here; 
And  nation  linked  with  nation  {yet  by  steam), 
Will  each  salute  in  peace  its  king  or  queen, 
Or  president,  like  Jame?  Buchanan — then 
Man  shall  behold  the  victory  of  the  pen. 
We  have  a  Jield  for  exercise  just  now — 
'Tis  large,  and  good,  and  fertile  all  allow; 
But  man  must  .>»oar  to  realms  of  higher  thought, 
As  greater  wonders  must  ere  long  be  wrought 
By  human  genius  whore  the  mind  is  free, 
In  this  our  glorious  land  of  liberty. 


■*  ■^*^-  » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

KITTY    TOM'S    STORY. 

MY   MAKGARET   VERNE. 

I  WAS  a  peculiar  cat.  I  was  decidedly  an  odd  cat ;  I  was  odd 
looking  as  well  as  odd  in  my  appearance.  I  was  eccentric  in  my 
dress ;  I  wore  constantly  a  garment  of  the  purest  white,  with  a 
line  of  black  running  from  my  nose  to  the  tip  of  my  tail.  Some 
people  maliciously  called  me  line-back,  but  I  was  too  indignant 
and  by  far  too  wise  to  allow  the  title  to  become  fixed  to  me.  I 
always  put  on  the  most  stolid  air  of  indifference  when  I  was  ad- 
dressed by  it,  neither  recognizing  by  look  or  motion  my  odious 
connection  with  it.  My  name,  the  name  my  young  mistress  had 
given  me,  was  Tom — Tom  Barstow.  To  be  sure  she  only  called 
me  Kitty  Tom — the  Barstow  was  of  my  own  adding,  and  all  for 
the  love  I  bore  my  mistress. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  finer,  nicer,  sleeker, 
plumper  cat  in  the  whole  town  than  I ;  a  cat  wlio  was  more  respected 
and  beloved,  or  one  that  had  more  warm,  earnest  friends.  But  I 
was  selfish  ;  I  slighted  the  love  and  kindness  of  every  one  save 
my  mistress  with  whom  I  lived.  Her  love  was  all  in  all  to  me  ; 
I  cared  for  nothing  beside  in  the  uncertain  line  of  human  affec- 
tions. Her  happiness  and  comfort  were  my  greatest  cares.  I 
think  she  realized  this  ;  certainly  it  was  not  my  fault  if  she  did 
not;  I  tried  earnestly  enough  to  make  it  known  to  her. 

My  mistress  was  beautiful  and  an  heiress,  and  more,  she  was  an 
orphan,  so  that  my  protection  and  care  did  not  come  amiss  ; 
still  better,  or  worse — for  I  am  a  bachelor  in  my  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  so  write  the  better  for  my  mistress  and  the  worse  for 
myself — she  had  lovers  ;  an  army  who  stood  bashfully  aloof  from 
her,  and  two  who  ventured  very  near.  Of  the  two  who  monopo- 
lized her  time,  thoughts  and  attention,  I  had  formed  entirely  dif- 
ferent opinions.  I  was  not  the  only  one  ;  she  had  ventured  to  take 
the  same  liberty.  But  alas  !  my  mistress  favored  one  and  I  the 
other.  She  showed  her  preference  for  Mr.  Faylcs  Bruce  in  pretty, 
sunshiny  smiles  every  time  ho  made  his  appearance.  /  testified 
my  dislike  in  little  sharp,  angry  growls,  rounding  and  humping 
my  back  nervously,  and  sometimes  by  spitting  (the  greatest  insult 
I  could  offer  him),  when  I  heard  his  step  in  the  hall. 

The  other,  a  plain,  dignified  gentleman,  with  ways  that  were 
well  worth  studying  for  their  depth  of  meaning,  my  mistress  treated 
in  a  manner  that  was  at  once  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  me. 
First  she  was  gay,  glad  and  happy  in  his  presence ;  then  she  went 
off  into  such  a  state  of  gloomy  abstraction  as  to  quite  chill  me. 
But  I  did  not  change  in  my  treatment  towards  him  ;  I  always 
evinced  the  same  joy  at  his  coming,  and  treated  him  with  the  same 
warmth  of  manner,  though  he  came  three  times  a  day  instead  of 
three  times  a  week.  There  was  little  use  in  denying  it;  I  hated 
Faylcs  Bruce,  and  admired  Jasper  Button.  The  one  pinched  ray 
ears,  pulled  my  hair,  and  even  kicked  me,  when  my  mistress  was 
not  observing  him  ;  the  other  always  petted  me,  talked  to  mo  as 
though  I  possessed  common  sense,  ami  gave  me  a  comfortable 
seat  upon  his  knee  when  he  came. 

I  think  the  two  gentlemen  hated  each  other,  though  both  were 
too  emphatically  men  of  the  world  to  own  to  such  a  feeling  open- 
ly. Yet  for  some  reason  they  never  met  at  iny  mistress's  house, 
which  was  a  source  of  much  wonder  to  me,  since  they  both  came 
so  often  and  stayed  so  long.  I  now  more  than  half  suspect  that 
she  laid  plans  to  keep  them  apart,  for  certainly  everything  could 
not  have  run  along  so  smoothly  had  it  not  been  so.  But  at  last, 
much  to  my  regret  and  constant  sorrow,  Mr.  Button's  visits  began 
to  grow,  not  "beautifully,"  but  alarmingly,  " less,"  while  Mr. 


Bruce  came  oftener  than  ever.  I  tried  vainly  to  learn  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  change,  but  my  mistress  remained  provokingly  si- 
lent upon  the  subject,  not  even  mentioning  the  name  of  Jasper 
Dutton.  In  my  own  mind  I  accused  her  of  heartlessness,  though 
I  think  if  I  had  heard  any  one  else  express  such  an  opinion,  I 
should  have  gone  wild  with  mingled  rage  and  indignation.  The 
thought  of  having  Faylcs  Bruce  for  a  master  grew  more  and  more 
torturing  to  me  every  day,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  express  my  disap- 
proval of  him  in  a  vehement  manner  at  every  opportunity ;  while 
in  return  he  abused  and  tormented  me  with  a  perseverance  that 
was  truly  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

One  bright,  beautiful  morning,  when  Mr.  Dutton  had  not  been 
to  my  mistress's  house  for  more  than  a  week,  and  while  she  was 
out  upon  a  shopping  expedition,  some  one  came  to  the  door  and 
left  her  a  note.  The  servant  brought  it  into  the  parlor  where  I 
was  sitting  upon  the  sofa,  and  laid  it  upon  a  side-table.  I  was  a 
very  inquisitive  cat,  and  so  the  moment  that  Hannah  was  well  out 
of  the  room,  I  mounted  the  table  and  commenced  turning  the  deli- 
cate little  missive  over  with  my  white  paw.  My  mistress's  name 
was  on  the  back  of  it,  "Miss  Frances  Barstow,"  written  out  plain- 
ly and  boldly.  My  heart  leaped  up  with  joy  as  I  read  it,  for  I 
knew  at  once  the  penraansliip  was  Mr.  Button's.  What  could  be 
in  the  inside  of  if?  I  attempted  to  break  the  seal,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  hearing  Mr.  Bruce's  well  known  ring  at 
the  door. 

My  first  thought  was  to  jump  from  the  table  and  hide  under  the 
sofa,  but  I  feared  if  I  did  so,  my  mistress  would  never  see  Mr. 
Button's  note,  and  so  I  resolved  to  bravely  keep  my  post  in  s|)ite 
of  everything,  seating  myself,  meanwhile,  squ.arcly  upon  the  en- 
velope. I  trembled  violently  when  Mr.  Bruce  entered  the  room, 
saying  to  Hannah  that  he  would  wait  until  Miss  Barstow  returned 
home.  I  crouched  down  more  like  a  thief,  than  an  honorable  cat 
as  I  was,  as  he  crossed  the  room  and  seated  himself  upon  the  sofa 
opposite  me.  For  several  moments  he  did  not  observe  my  pres- 
ence, but  when  he  did,  he  hallooed  at  me  so  loudly  that  I  was 
nearly  frightened  out  of  my  senses. 

"  Hallo,  Tom,  you  have  chosen  a  rare  seat,  haven't  you,  during 
your  mistress's  absence?  Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  assisting  your 
most  gracious  lordship  in  descending  to  the  floor?" 

But  I  declined  his  assistance  in  a  most  decided  manner,  rising 
resolutely  upon  my  hind  feet  as  he  attempted  to  clutch  his  fingers 
about  my  neck. 

"  Show  fight,  eh  ?"  he  remarked,  maliciously,  thrusting  his  long 
fingers  into  my  side.  "Well,  fight  while  you  have  an  opportuni- 
ty, my  good  Grimalkin,  for  I  do  swear  to  you  this  moment,  when 
your  mistress  becomes  my  wife,  you  shall  die,  as  you  deserve  ! 
You  understand  me,  eh,  you  half-human,  you?" 

So  saying,  he  gave  me  a  blow  upon  the  head  that  sent  me  reeling 
and  sprawling  upon  the  floor.  My  first  thought  as  I  looked  about 
me,  was  for  the  note.  It  had  fallen  with  me,  and  lay  closely  by 
my  side.  Mr.  Bruce  noticed  it  at  the  same  moment  that  I  did,  and 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  But  I  could  not  allow  him  to  take  my  treas- 
ure so  easily,  and  when  he  clasped  his  fingers  about  it,  I  gave  his 
hand  such  a  scratch  with  my  claws  as  to  make  him  groan  aloud 
with  pain.  In  return  for  this  little  hand-clasp  of  mine,  he  kicked 
me  with  all  his  might  across  the  room,  and  then  turned  to  the  note. 

"Ah  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  it  deliberately  over  in  his 
hand ;  "  Mr.  Button  again  !  Supposing  I  dispose  of  this  little 
scrap  of  paper  without  the  knowledge  of  my  lady  Florence  ?  But 
first  let  me  ascertain  what  is  contained  in  this  slick,  spooneyish- 
looking  package  !"  And  with  a  coolness  that  sent  the  blood  boil- 
ing through  my  veins,  he  tore  open  the  envelope.  "  I  swear,  who 
would  believe  it  ? — the  little  creature  has  been  upbraiding  him  for 
his  neglect !  I  thought  she  had  more  spirit.  And  he — gracious  ! — 
like  an  awkward  school-boy  who  is  too  bashful  to  declare  himself 
boldly,  tells  her  his  love  on  this  paltry  piece  of  paper.  Capital  ! 
And  what  is  this?  He  has  heard  that  she  was  'engaged  to  Mr. 
Bruce,'  '  thought  she  was  trifling  with  him,'  '  despises  a  woman 
who  makes  an  honest  heart  her  plaything.'  Fol-de-rol !  I  guess 
I'll  place  this  little  confession  in  my  pocket.  It  is  not  just  the 
thing  for  my  little  Flora's  blue  eyes  ;  not  quite  the  sentiment  at 
pi'csent  for  her  wavering  little  heart;  so  I'll  keep  it  for  her." 

So  s.iying,  he  placed  the  letter  in  his  vest  pocket,  looking  cau- 
tiously about  him.  Luckless  me  ! — he  espied  my  head  thrust  in- 
quisitively out  from  under  a  large  velvet  ottoman,  and  my  eyes 
fixed  eagerly  upon  his  face. 

"  Jchosaphat ! — that  confounded  cat  seems  to  understand  me 
like  a  book.  I  believe  he's  more  than  half  human.  How  I  long 
to  beat  his  well-developed  brain  out  of  him  !  As  it  is,  I  sliall  have 
to  content  myself  with  showing  him  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection 
the  shoemaker  has  ai-rived  in  the  manufacture  of  my  boots.  Bo 
you  understand  that,  sir?     Allow  me  to  illustrate  my  meaning." 

I  leaped  half  wildly  across  the  room  as  he  came  towards  me,  and 
called  as  well  as  I  could  in  my  language,  for  my  mistress.  It  al- 
most seemed  that  she  came  at  my  bidiling,  for  in  a  moment  more 
I  heard  her  light,  springing  step  in  the  hall. 

"Ah,  amusing  yourself  with  my  pussy,  Mr.  Bruce?"  she  said, 
pleasantly,  as  she  entered  the  room.  "You  find  Tom  rare  com- 
pany, too,  I'll  venture." 

'■  Yes,  rare  indeed.  Bo  you  know  that  I  have  been  giving  him 
credit  for  an  intellect  almost  human,  during  your  absence?" 

"  I'd  not  be  surprised  to  learn  so,"  replied  my  mistress,  rubbing 
my  neck  with  her  white,  jewelled  hand.  "  Tom  is  a  wise  old  fel- 
low, and  a  devoted  frienil,  too,  where  he  is  once  prepossessed  in 
one's  favor.  But  your  hand,  Mr.  Bruce?  he  has  not  been  scratch- 
ing you  at  such  a  rate  as  that,  I  trust?" 

"  O,  that  is  a  mere  trifle,  I'll  assure  you.  One  can  bear  al- 
most anything  from  a  pet  like  this.  In  a  frolic  1  provoked  Tom, 
and  as  you  see,  and  as  I  deserved,  I  am  bearing  the  fruits  of  my 
folly." 


My  mistress  shook  her  head  thoughtfully,  and  I  thought,  sensi- 
tively enough,  stroked  my  back  less  earnestly.  But  I  was  too 
angry  to  be  a  correct  judge  of  anything  that  was  passing  about 
me.  One  idea  engrossed  wholly  my  thoughts,  that  of  my  mis- 
tress's note,  which  the  wicked  Mr.  Bruce  had  so  cruelly  pocketed. 
How  could  I  convey  to  her  an  idea  of  her  loss  ?  how  make  known 
to  her  the  treachery  of  her  base  friend  ?  Her  conversation  with 
him  annoyed  me  so  much  that  I  could  not  form  any  definite  plan 
for  the  completion  of  my  wishes,  and  so  I  slid  down  from  her  lap 
and  stole  from  the  room.  I  had  but  one  aim,  but  one  desire,  and 
that  was  to  give  back  to  my  mistress  the  letter  that  had  been  stolen 
from  hur. 

All  that  day  I  lay  curled  up  on  the  snowy  counterpane  of  my 
mistress's  soft  bed,  not  even  going  down  to  the  kitchen  for  my 
food,  as  I  did  usually  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing I  was  aroused  by  my  mistress's  step  as  she  entered  her  room. 
It  startled  me  at  once,  it  was  so  slow  and  laggardly.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  There  were  traces  of  tears  upon  her  cheeks,  and  a  look 
of  real,  earnest  sorrow  lay  about  her  red  mouth. 

"  Tom,  you  are  the  only  true  friend  that  I  have  in  the  whole 
world  !"  she  said,  taking  me  up  in  her  arms,  and  resting  her  vel- 
vety check  upon  my  arched  back.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do  if  it  were  not  for  you  !" 

I  purred  vehemently,  to  let  her  know  that  I  understood  and 
appreciated  her  regard  for  me. 

"  Bo  you  love  me,  Tom,  for  anything  besides  the  victuals  I  give 
you?"  she  asked,  taking  my  head  between  her  hands. 

I  nodded  assent  as  well  as  I  could,  trying  to  tell  her  that  I  had 
been  without  my  food  all  day  for  her  sake. 

"  They  have  been  abusing  me,  Tom."  I  began  to  sharpen  my 
claws.  "  Everybody  abuses  me  but  you.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  it;  I  know  you  can  understand  me  better  than  anything  or 
any  one  else.  Well,  I  love  Mr.  Button  ;  I  have  loved  him  for  a 
long,  a  very  long  time.  You  never  mistrusted  it,  did  you,  Tom- 
my?" I  shook  my  head.  "  Well,  I  have  been  too  proud  to  let 
any  one  understand  my  true  feelings — even  him.  You  know  Mr. 
Bruce,  Tom?  Well,  I  hate  him  as  much  as  I  love  Mr.  Button, 
though  he  is  vain  enough  to  think  differently,  and  to  expect  me  to 
marry  him.  You  know  that  Mr.  Button  has  not  been  here  for  a 
long  time  ?  The  reason  I  cannot  learn,  unless  it  is  that  he  thinks 
I  am  encouraging  Bruce.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  I  wrote  him  a 
note,  saying  all  that  was  becoming  for  a  young  woman  to  say,  and 
asking  him  to  call  and  see  mo  as  he  had  always  done.  And, 
pussy,  he  has  never  answered  it,  and  I  am  as  miserable  as  I  can 
be !  I  believe  I  shall  marry  Mr.  Bruce  out  of  pure  revenge, 
wouldn't  you  ?" 

I  shook  my  head  again  in  answer,  but  my  mistress  did  not  no- 
tice me,  and  only  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  All  night  she  sat  by  her  window,  without 
once  falling  to  sleep,  or  forgetting  her  sad,  gloomy  thoughts  ;  and 
when  morning  came,  she  was  so  white  and  trembling  that  I  feared 
she  would  not  be  able  to  leave  her  room.  But  at  an  early  hour  sho 
went  out  to  walk  in  the  broad  old  grounds  that  surrounded  her 
house,  and  like  a  faithful  friend  I  followed  after  her.  As  she 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  a  favorite  mall,  Mr.  Bruce  made  his 
appearance,  smiling  and  smirking,  as  he  usually  did  when  he  met 
her.  For  once  in  my  life  I  w-as  glfid  to  see  him,  and  followed  de- 
ceitfully at  his  heels,  purring  at  the  top  of  my  voice  the  while. 

"  Tom  is  happy  to  meet  me  this  morning,"  ho  said,  stooping  to 
caress  me. 

I  arched  my  back  and  rubbed  my  head  against  his  hand.  Thus 
encouraged,  he  lifted  me  in  his  arms,  when — O  joy,  0  gladness  ! — 
I  espied  once  more  the  note  of  Mr.  Button  snugly  ensconced  in  his 
vest  pocket.  Eagerly  I  watched  my  oipportunity,  and  while  Mr. 
Bruce's  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  upon  my  mistress's  face,  I  slip- 
ped my  paw  into  his  pocket  and  clawed  the  note  out,  so  that  it  fell 
almost  noiselessly  upon  the  ground.  He  did  not  notice  what  I 
had  done,  but  my  mistress  stood  observing  me  intently,  and  when 
the  note  fell,  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  it  to  him.  As  she  was  about  to  do  so,  she  saw 
her  own  name  upon  its  back,  and  with  trembling  fingers  I  saw  her 
unfold  the  delicate  sheet  of  paper. 

"  Miss  Barstow,  you  forget,"  stammered  Mr.  Bruce,  dropping 
me  unceremoniously  upon  the  ground,  and  springing  to  my  mis- 
tress's side. 

But  she  waved  him  proudly  away,  and  continued  to  peruse  the 
missive  with  a  coolness  that  surprised  me. 

"  You  may  go  now,  sir  1"  she  said,  haughtily,  as  she  finished 
reading  it,  and  standing  up  before  him  like  a  queen,  pointing  with 
one  hand  to  the  sheet.     "  You  may  go,  sir — go  1" 

And  he  did  go,  cursing  "  that  cat "  until  he  was  out  of  hearing. 
That  night  Mr.  Button  came  to  see  my  mistress,  and  stayed  so 
long  that  I  grew  almost  angry  with  him.  She  didn't  seem  a  bit 
tired  or  sleepy,  nor  anxious  in  the  least  to  have  him  leave  her  ; 
but  instead,  planned  with  him  earnestly  about  satin  robes,  parties, 
bridc'smaids,  and  I  cannot  remember  what  all. 

My  mistress  has  been  Mrs.  Button  for  nearly  four  years,  and  I 
am  sure  she  is  the  happiest  woman  living,  wliile  I  am  the  happiest 
and  most  contented  of  cats. 


Solomon  has  said,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and 
perhaps  destruction  has  caused  as  much  novelty  as  invention ;  for 
that  is  ofien  a  revival  which  we  think  a  discovery. — I/acon. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
PEAKLS. 

BY  CAROLINE  LEB  HENTZ.* 

Mid  the  brightest  treasures  of  the  earth, 
In  realms  unseen  we  owned  our  mystic  birth  ; 
We  dwelt  in  temples  Ood's  own  hand  had  built, 
Whose  polished  wnlls  no  human  touch  h.id  gilt: 
And  vain  the  proudest  architect  mipht  ape 
Their  folding  portals  and  harmonious  shape. 
There,  fair  in  virgin  loveliness,  we  sought 
No  praise  but  His,  who  our  pure  forms  had  wrought; 
Serene  beneath  the  All-Seeing  Eye  we  slept, 
While  o'er  our  homes  the  waves  of  ocean  swept. 
But  man,  whose  avarice  grasps  at  all  that  Heaven 
Of  bright  and  beauteous  to  the  world  has  given, 
Came,  murderer-like,  in  silence  and  in  stealth, 
And  robbed  the  secret  chambers  of  our  wealth; 
Dragged  us  unfeeling  from  our  living  halls, 
Then  to  corruption  left  our  conscious  walls: 
Thus  from.our  native  shriues  forever  torn, 
We  "re  doomed  to  wander  o'er  the  earth  forlorn. 
AU  pure  and  spiritual  ;is  holy  maids 
Who  feed  the  altars'  fires  in  vestal  shades. 
Our  plunderers'  train  we  graced.     Alas,  for  gold — 
For  sordid  dust,  our  pallid  charms  they  sold! 
Beauty  beheld  and  claimed  us  for  her  prize, 
The  soft  auxiliaries  of  her  etarry  eyes ; 
And  deemed  the  bloom  Heaven  painted  on  her  face, 
Less  love  inspiring  than  our  borrowed  grace. 
Tavoritea  of  loyalty,  'twas  ours  to  throw 
A  moon-like  lustre  o'er  the  queen's  fair  brow; 
And  still  her  handmaids  we  adorn  her  bower, 
Of  rank  the  heralds,  and  of  wealth  the  dower. 
Yet.  though  the  court's  polluted  air  we  breathe, 
Where  garlands  wither  in  the  hands  that  wreathe 
Their  scentless  Howers,  to  hide  the  thorns  of  care, 
The  hues  of  native  innocence  we  wear — • 

So  fair,  so  delicate,  the  lily's  cheek  * 

Is  scarcely  shaded  with  a  tint  so  meek. 
But  oft.  when  sunbeams  o'er  our  bosoms  play, 
We  're  like  the  rainbow's  softening  ray  ; 
And  like  that  ray,  the  eye  of  man  in  vain 
The  evauescent  glory  would  detain. 
Our  love  and  guardianship  no  children  claim, 
And  yet  to  us  is  given  a  mother'.s  name; 
No  Grecian  dame  or  Roman  matron  dare 
In  purity  of  fame  with  us  compare  : 
Slander  itself  has  never  dared  to  throw 
A  blackness  o'er  that  fame's  unsullied  snow. 
Bards,  as  they  swept  the  lyre,  our  names  have  given 
Oft  to  the  fairest  workmanship  of  Heaven; 
They  've  sung  how  Nature,  ever  lovely,  seemed 
More  lovely  stiU  when  we  resplendent  gleamed 
Upon  her  breast,  as  bathed  in  silver  light, 
She  lay  beoeath  the  canopy  of  night. 
They  have  sung,  too,  how  we  in  sorrow's  gloom, 
When  Christian  faith  and  hope  illume, 
A  softer  charm,  a  holier  grace  impart 
Than  ever  decked  the  votaries  of  art. 
But  he,  who  in  ecstatic  vision  sjiw 
Futurity  its  awful  veil  undraw, 
Beheld  a  new  created  heaven  unfold 
Its  portals,  opening  into  streets  of  gold, 
Has  snng  in  prophetic  strains  our  glories  there, 

Mid  all  earth's  fairest  gems,  still  passing  fair. 

*  Deceased— the  poem  is  now  first  published. 

<    -^m^-    » 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  m  CHINA.-NO.  G. 

BY   ALUNG. 

CATCHING  A  CHINESE  THIEF. 

PROnABLY  there  is  no  country  on  ttie  face  of  the  globe,  which 
makes  any  pretensions  to  organized  society,  that  has  so  hirge  a  pro- 
portion of  thieves,  as  China.  The  Chinese  thieves  are  all  of  them 
expert  in  their  profession,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge  who  has 
spent  a  month  in  that  country  ;  for  even  in  that  short  time,  one 
seldom  fails  to  be  repeatedly  victimized  by  these  adroit  rascals. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  adroitness  of  these  robbers,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  carry  their  nefarious  practices,  when  I 
state  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  ships  lying  in  the  river,  to 
have  the  copper  torn  from  their  bottom  and  carried  oft',  and  their 
cabins  entered  and  stripped  of  everything  moveable,  while  the  cap- 
tain and  his  officers  are  asleep  within  ten  feet  of  the  robber.  And 
stranger  yet,  women  are  the  principal  aggressors  in  this  system  of 
theft.  But  in  these  cases,  the  British  watchword  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans — "beauty  and  booty " — is  seldom  realized;  for  the 
women  engaged  in  these  forays  are  usually  as  homely  as  sin,  and 
filthy  aad  sijualid  beyond  conception. 

These  river  thieves  leave  ibe  shore  at  night,  in  a  light  boat,  and 
dropping  down  to  the  devoted  ves.>2l,  peer  through  the  stern  win- 
dows, generally  left  open  for  the  admission  of  cool  air  to  the  hot 
cabin ;  and  if  all  appears  quiet,  one  of  these  not  very  conscientious 
ladies,  naked  as  she  was  born,  and  covered  all  over  with  a  coatinn- 
of  grease,  climbs  through  the  open  window  into  the  cabin.  Here, 
if  undisturbed,  .«be  leaves  undoubted  traces  of  her  industry,  and 
then  regaining  her  boat,  which  her  accomplices  have  kept  under 
the  ship's  stern,  returns  with  her  booty  to  the  shore.  Should  vou 
awaken  and  spring  up  to  catch  her,  she  will  glide  throu"h  your 
hands  like  an  eel,  and  the  last  you  will  see  of  her  will  be  her  bare 
legs  as  she  goes  liead  foromojt  through  the  open  window.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  needless  for  you  to  indulge  in  any  humane  appre- 
hensions that  she  will  be  drowned ;  for  swimming  is  to  her  only  a 
wholesome  and  usual  exercise,  and  she  will  make  her  way  to  tlie 
boat  she  came  in,  with  the  celerity  of  a  duck,  while  the  sanpan  will 
be  pulled  in  among  those  that  throng  the  shore.  These  boats  all 
look  so  much  alike,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pick  out  the 
right  one,  should  you  think  it  worth  while  to  go  in  pursuit.    Once 


in  a  great  while,  one  of  these  aggressors  is  caught ;  but  this  occurs 
so  seldom  that  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  thief  does  not  in 
the  least  check  the  rest  from  continuing  the  practice. 

On  shore,  burglary  is  a  common  occurrence  among  the  Chinese 
houses.  To  protect  themselvas  from  the  burglars,  every  English 
or  American  merchant  employs  a  watchman  at  night,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  walk  around  the  premises  and  see  that  the  entrances 
are  not  broken  open ;  from  time  to  time  striking  a  hollow  bamboo 
with  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  as  a  signal  to  the  inmates  that  all  is  safe. 

In  the  settlement  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  and  where  my 
official  duties  lay,  there  were  two  European  hotels,  one  owned  by 
a  man  named  Muller,  and  the  other  by  one  Thompson.  Both  the 
landlords  were  Scotchmen,  and  did  a  thriving  business.  Mr. 
Thompson  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  visit  his  friends,  some  two 
years  before  the  affair  took  place  which  I  am  now  about  to  nar- 
rate, and  was  soon  expected  back  by  the  man  he  had  left  in  charge 
of  his  establishment,  Mr.  Robinson.  The  latter  had  got  the  busi- 
ness of  the  hotel  all  in  readiness  for  the  inspection  of  his  employ- 
er, when  he  should  arrive;  the  debts  which  he  had  permitted  a 
few  safe  persons  to  incur,  had  all  been  collected,  bis  books  bal- 
anced, and  the  profits  of  the  establishment  converted  into  hard 
cash,  ready  to  be  handed  over  to  the  principal. 

Thompson's  house  was  called  the  Commercial  Hotel.  It  was 
built  like  the  old-fashioned  Spanish  houses  in  Cuba,  with  large 
rooms,  high  ceilings  and  immense  windows,  shaded  by  a  splendid 
verandah  in  front,  where,  in  the  cool  shelter,  the  visitors  of  the 
hotel  could  enjoy  a  little  comfort  during  the  excessive  lieat  of  the 
broiling  summer  days.  On  one  end  of  the  verandah  was  the  of- 
fice, where  the  books  and  money  were  kept,  the  latter  being  de- 
posited in  the  drawer  of  a  strong  wooden  desk.  It  was  a.  rule 
with  Thompson  to  lock  the  desk  and  oflice  with  his  own  hands, 
every  night  before  going  to  bed,  and  carry  the  keys  to  his  room. 

Thompson  was  expected  by  the  next  steamer,  and  the  time  for 
her  arrival  was  at  hand ;  when,  one  morning,  I  was  sent  for  to  go 
over  to  the  consulate.  I  obeyed  the  summons,  wondering  as  I 
entered  the  office,  what  affair  I  was  now  to  engage  in,  and  get 
half  killed  in  conducting.  1  found  Robinson  tliere,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  entering  a  complaint  to  the  consul  that  he  had 
been  robbed  the  night  before.  He  stated  that  he  had  retired  to 
bed  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  having  first  carefully  locked  the 
desk  and  office  door,  and  taken  tlie  keys  with  him  ;  and  that  he 
left  all  quiet,  and  heard  no  disturbance  during  the  night ;  that,  upon 
coming  down  in  the  morning,  he  found  the  office  door  locked  as 
he  had  left  it ;  but  upon  entering  the  office,  he  discovered  that  the 
desk  drawer  had  been  broken  open,  and  $2,500  in  money,  four 
gold  watches  and  chains,  two  Colt's  revolvers,  and  several  other 
small  articles  of  value,  had  been  stolen. 

He  could  not  fix  his  suspicions  upon  any  person  in  particular ; 
and  upon  questioning  his  night  watchman,  the  latter  informed  him 
that  he  had  not  seen  any  person  near  the  house  during  the  night. 
It  was  evident  that  the  robbery  had  been  perpetrated  by  some  one 
who  knew  where  the  money  was  kept;  for  no  other  place  had  been 
disturbed  except  the  drawer  where  it  was  deposited  ;  and  time  and 
opportunity  was  also  required  to  fit  a  key,  with  which  to  open  the 
office  door.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  consul  directed  mo  to  ar- 
rest all  the  servants  in  the  hotel,  and  bring  them  before  him.  This 
order  was  promptly  executed.  All  of  them  were  Chinese,  and 
they  offered  no  objection  to  being  carried  before  the  consul.  His 
questions  were,  however,  entirely  unavailing  to  draw  forth  any 
clue  to  the  missing  property,  and  he  therefore  ordered  me  to  con- 
vey the  servants  before  the  Chinese  magistrate  for  examination,  in 
the  hope  that  something  might  be  forced  out  of  them  by  the  pecu- 
liar process  of  the  native  tribunals. 

Tying  together  the  tails  of  the  servants,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  away,  I  started  with  them  for  the  Chinese  court.  Arriv- 
ing there  in  safety,  I  delivered  up  my  prisoners  to  the  authorities, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  consul,  requesting  that  they  might 
be  examined  upon  the  charge  of  robbing  their  master's  house.  I 
had  never  been  present  at  a  Chinese  trial,  though  I  had  witnessed 
thousands  of  executions ;  and  learning  that  the  examination 
would  soon  commence,  I  concluded  to  stop  and  satisfy  my  curios- 
ity, by  witnessing  a  course  of  justice  in  a  Chinese  court.  I  was 
honored  with  a  seat  near  the  mandarin  judges  where  I  could  ob- 
serve the  whole  proceedings. 

The  court  was  held  in  a  dark  and  gloomy-looking  room,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were  painted  all  over  with  the  most 
hideous  looking  beasts  and  reptiles,  the  chief  excellence  of  these 
art-monsters  being  their  savage  and  horrible  appearance.  The 
painting  upon  the  ceiling  represented  the  much  worshipped  Josh, 
bearing  off  in  bis  talons  to  the  regions  below  an  unworthy  subject 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  who  did  not,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  ex- 
pression ot  his  face,  seem  to  enjoy  the  ride  veiy  much,  or  cherish 
any  very  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  entertainment  to  which  he 
was  thus  summarily  conveyed.  The  prisoners  were  soon  placed  be- 
fore the  judges  and  some  questions  asked  and  answered.  A  piece 
of  paper  containing  several  Chinese  characters  was  then  handed 
to  each  of  them.  Tliese  papers  were  burned,  one  by  one,  the 
holders  repeating  a  form  of  words,  after  a  fellow  who  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  court.  This  chap  had  such  a  villanous  squint  in 
both  eyes  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  he  spoke  and  looked  at  me, 
the  prisoners,  or  the  retributive  Josh  upon  the  ceiling.  This 
swearing,  for  such  I  learned  it  was,  did  not  satisfy  the  judges ;  for 
they  called  up  several  dirty-looking  fellows  who  sat  around  the 
walls  upon  stone  benches,  and  set  them  at  work  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  justice.  Some  of  these  placed  a  wooden  bar 
across  the  court  room,  in  front  of  the  judges,  while  others  tied  the 
prisoners'  feet  together  and  their  hands  behind  their  backs.  The 
operators  next  passed  the  long  tails  of  the  prisoners  between  the 
lashings  of  their  feet,  and  drew  each  man's  feet  and  head  as  near 
together  as  possible.     They  now  placed  the  prisoners  upon  their 


knees,  resting  their  bodies  against  the  wooden  bar,  and  introduced 
an  iron  bullet  under  each  knee.  Upon  these  bullets  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  was  borne  ;  and  in  this  position  the  prisoners 
wore  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  truth  from  them. 

This  species  of  Chinese  torture  was  entirely  new  to  me.  Its 
eflfects  must  have  been  fearful,  for  the  moment  the  bullets  were 
placed  beneath  the  men  they  gave  a  piercing  scream  of  anguish. 
Three  of  the  younger  of  the  prisoners  soon  fainted,  but  the  more 
robust  stood  the  torture  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  one  after 
another  dropped  senseless.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
which  they  were  kneeling  upon  the  balls,  a  man  walked  from  one 
to  the  other,  striking  them  in  the  face  with  a  piece  of  leather  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  attached  to  a  wooden  handle.  When 
they  all  lay  senseless,  I  departed,  carrying  a  letter  to  the  consul 
saying  that  all  of  them  were  innocent !  1  thougiit  this  was  a  very 
queer  way  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  it  was  so  or  not.  When 
the  poor  wretches  recovered,  they  hobbled  after  roe  to  the  consul- 
ate, and  were  discharged.  Robinson  took  them  all  back  into  liis 
employment,  as  Thompson  was  expected  in  a  few  days,  and  ho 
had  no  good  grounds  for  discharging  them.  But  the  author  of 
the  robbery  was  still  undiscovered,  and  all  this  parade  and  cruelty 
had  amounted  to  nothing.  I  kept  on  the  lookout,  however,  in 
hopes  that  some  clue  to  the  truth  might  turn  up,  and  not  without 
success,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

About  this  time  a  friend  called  at  my  quarters  to  see  me,  and 
while  we  were  engaged  in  pleasant  chat,  I  asked  him  to  join  mo 
in  a  glass  of  gin.  He  accepted  my  offer,  and  I  called  to  my  boy 
to  place  a  case-bottle  and  glasses  upon  the  table.  The  lad  in- 
formed me  that  the  case  was  empty.  Not  to  disappoint  my  friend, 
I  banded  the  boy  a  dollar  and  sent  him  to  the  Commercial  Hotel 
to  buy  a  bottle.  He  soon  returned  with  the  liquor,  which  upon 
tasting,  I  found  much  inferior  to  what  I  usually  bought  of  Robin- 
son by  the  dozen.  The  circumstance  caused  no  remark  at  the 
time,  but  when  I  saw  Robinson  at  the  hotel  in  the  evening,  I  told 
him  of  his  mistake  in  sending  me  poorer  gin  than  usual.  He 
denied  that  he  had  sold  any  gin  to  my  boy  that  day.  I  then  told 
him  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  for  my  boy  had  perhaps  told  me 
a  lie,  and  I  should  like  to  find  out  if  it  was  so.  When  I  went 
home  I  questioned  the  lad,  and  he  informed  mo  that  he  gave  the 
dollar  to  the  watchman  at  the  hotel,  who  brought  him  the  bottle 
of  gin.  Strangely  enough,  out  of  all  the  servants  at  the  Com- 
mercial, this  watchman  was  the  only  person  of  whom  I  had  my 
suspicions  at  the  time  as  the  robber  who  stole  the  monej'.  But 
Robinson  thought  he  was  beyond  any  such  imputation,  he  being 
Thompson's  oldest  and  most  trusted  servant.  The  afifair  of  the 
gin  recalled  my  suspicions  of  this  fellow,  and  I  determined  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  I  saw  Robinson  at  once  and  told  him  what 
my  boy  said.  He  recognized  the  bottle  immediately  as  one  of  a 
pile  of  empty  ones  belonging  to  him.  It  had  been  filled  with 
spirits  procured  somewhere  else. 

To  enable  me  to  carry  out  my  determination  to  watch  the  man, 
Robinson  got  him  out  of  the  way  early  the  next  evening,  while  I 
hid  myself  in  a  place  convenient  to  overlook  his  movements  at 
night.  My  hiding  place  was  in  a  dirty  rubbish  hole,  in  the  lodge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hotel  grounds,  which  building  the  watch- 
man occupied  as  a  shelter  on  stormy  nights  while  on  duty.  I 
took  my  place  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  commenced 
my  watch  upon  the  watchman,  he  little  suspecting  that  any  one 
was  overlooking  him.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while 
he  was  sitting  in  the  lodge,  a  slight  noise  attracted  both  his  atten- 
tion and  mine.  He  appeared  to  listen  sharp,  and  so  did  I;  and 
we  quickly  heard  three  distinct  taps  on  the  wicket.  He  went  out, 
and  soon  returned  with  the  watchman  of  the  next  house.  They 
sat  down  on  the  lodge  and  had  a  long  conversation  upon  somo 
interesting  subject,  in  which  the  subject  of  money  was  involved, 
as  I  inferred  from  their  making  sundry  calculations  in  the  usual 
Chinese  way,  with  ten  small  coins  on  the  tobee.  Their  conversa- 
tion, whatever  it  was,  took  place  in  whispers,  but  just  as  they 
parted,  I  managed  to  overhear  the  words,  "to-morrow  night." 
Morning  came,  and  the  watchman  went  home  to  sleep,  while  I 
crept  from  my  hiding-place  and  went  about  my  usual  business. 

The  next  evening  I  resumed  my  concealment  in  the  old  hole, 
which  smelt  so  of  opium  that  it  almost  made  me  sick.  About 
the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  night  the  watchman  admitted 
his  friend.  But,  instead  of  sitting  down  in  the  lodge,  they  shut 
the  door  after  them,  and  I  could  hear  tbem  walking  in  the  court- 
yard. In  a  short  time  they  returned  to  the  lodge,  and  as  fortune 
would  have  it,  seated  themselves  in  the  only  place  where  I  could 
have  a  full  view  of  them  from  my  hiding-spot.  For  this  inadver- 
tent favor,  I  thanked  them  in  my  heart.  And  now,  what  are 
those  things  which  they  examine  so  carefully  ?  Nothing  very 
particular,  only  Robinson's  four  gold  watches  !  In  a  moment  I 
sprung  upon  the  pair,  and  I  really  believe  frightened  them  clear 
out  ot  their  senses.  They  fell  upon  their  knees,  crying  out  in 
their  broken  English  : 

"  No  squeeze  me,  sir,  and  I  shall  pay  you  all  the  piece  of  dol- 
lar, all  the  piece  watch,  and  all  the  piece  everything.  One  twice 
eye  man  give  me,  sir !" 

I  asked  them  where  the  money  was.  Begging  me  not  to 
"  squeeze  "  them,  as  they  say  for  punish,  they  led  me  to  where 
the  treasure  was  concealed,  and  there  I  found  every  dollar  of  the 
money,  and  all  the  other  missing  articles.  I  soon  aroused  Robin- 
sou  and  told  him  of  my  success,  and  before  I  weut  to  bed  I  had 
the  two  rascals  safe,  under  strong  bolts  and  bars.  Robinson  was 
overjoyed  at  the  recovery  of  the  property,  and  at  the  renewed 
prospect  of  rendering  \s  satisfactory  account  of  his  stewardship. 
The  next  day  the  two  watchmen  were  banded  over  to  the  very 
tender  mercies  of  the  Chinese  magistrates,  and  one  week  after  two 
freshly  severed  heads,  mounted  upon  the  tops  of  long  bamboo 
poles,  kept  watch  upon  the  city  walls. 
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GRAVES  OF  THE  RANDOIiPH  FAMILiY. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  several  eminent  persons  had  been 
buried  for  more  than  a  century  beneath  the  floor  of  the  chapel  of 
William  and  Mary  College  ;  but  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since 
there  had  been  an  inspection  of  the  premises,  that  all  was  doubt 
and  uncertainty  on  the  subject.  Some  weeks  ago,  however,  the 
old  floor,  which  had  become  rotten,  was  removed,  and  a  new  one 
some  feet  higher  than  the  old  has  taken  its  place.  An  opportuni- 
ty was  thus  presented  of  inspecting  the  entire  area  of  the  chapel. 
AH  who  have  visited  the  venerable  chapel  will  remember  that  two 
doors  open  into  it  from  the  college  building.  That  on  the  right 
enables  the  visitor  to  pass  into  the  body  of  the  chapel,  while  the 
left  door  is  at  present  only  used  for  admission  to  the  stage  on 
which  the  board  of  visitors  and  the  faculty  are  seated  on  public 
occasions,  and  from  which  the  students  address  the  assembly.  As 
you  enter  the  right  liand  door,  almost  immediately  beneath  your 
feet,  is  the  vault  of  Sir  John  Randolph.  It  is  five  feet  broad  in- 
side, just  large  enough  to  hold  two  coffins ;  it  is  eight  feet  long,  and 
the  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  four  and  a 
half  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  vault  is  only  three  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  This,  in 
common  with  the  other  vaults,  is  of  common  bricks  and  mortar, 
put  together  roughly,  as  it  could  be  seen  only  when  the  floor  was 
taken  up.  This  vault  was  first  opened  ;  for,  from  the  great  length 
of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  vaults  were  seen — if,  indeed, 
they  had  ever  been  seen  by  any  living  person — nobody  could 
identify  them.  From  its  position  in  respect  to  the  elegant  mural 
tablet  just  above  it  in  the  chapel,  it  was  evident  that  it  contained 


injured  except  at  one  point  where  there  was  a  hole  made  probably 
by  gases  generated  by  the  decomposing  body.  The  elegance  of 
the  coffin  and  the  completeness  of  the  fixtures,  proclaimed  it  at 
once  the  coffin  of  John  Randolph,  the  attorney  general,  who  with- 
drew with  Lord  Dunmore  from  the  colony,  and  died  the  year  af- 
ter the  peace  in  London,  even  if  the  tin  plate  upon  it  had  not  con- 
tained these  words :  "John  Randolph,  Attorney  General  of  Vir- 
ginia, died  Jan.  31,  1784,  aged  56  years."  There  were  several 
smaller  plates  used  perhaps  for  ornament.  On  one  of  tliem  were 
the  words,  "  Gloria  Deum." 

Immediately  on  entering  the  left  hand  door  described  above, 
there  appeared  another  vault  in  a  line  with  the  one  just  mentioned, 
and  about  the  same  size.  On  opening  it,  two  bodies  were  discov- 
ered. The  first,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vault,  was  contained  in 
a  leaden  coffin  which  enclosed  a  wooden  one  not  much  decayed. 
The  leaden  coffin  was  not  as  neatly  finished  as  the  one  which  held 
the  remains  of  John  Randolph,  the  surface  of  the  lead  being  with- 
out polish,  and  the  edges  of  the  lid  tacked  instead  of  being  sol- 
dered together.  This  defect  in  the  closing  of  the  coffin  may  have 
contributed  to  its  good  preservation,  as  it  allowed  the  gases  to 
escape,  which,  in  case  of  John  Randolph,  found  a  vent  in  the  side. 
On  the  breast  of  the  coffin  was  a  plate,  silver  gilt  on  the  upper 
surface,  the  lower  surface  filled  in  with  lead,  leaving  the  simple 
but  eloquent  inscription,  "Peyton  Randolph,  Esq."  It  was  rightly 
judged  that  the  name  would  speak  for  itself.  He  had  been  attor- 
ney general  of  the  colony  until  in  1766,  on  the  death  of  Speaker 
Robinson,  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses.    That  office  he  filled  with  universal  acceptance  until  July, 


WOOD  .4SHES  AS  MANURE. 

Wood  ashes  is  an  excellent  manure,  as  good  as  could  be  desired 
in  particular  cases.  We  have  seen  barren  sand  that  would  not 
grow  a  clover  plant,  made  to  produce  fair  crops  of  grass,  roots 
and  grain,  by  the  use  of  ashes.  This  was  done  by  first  applying 
a  heavy  dressing  of  ashes,  when  clover  was  sown,  light  dragged 
and  rolled.  The  effect  was  a  slender  growth  of  clover,  ana  this 
formed  the  foundation  of  further  improvements,  until  the  once 
barren  soil  was  rendered  fertile,  giving  good  crops,  and  with  a 
judicious  rotation  and  the  liber  il  use  of  ashes  or  plaster  and  clover, 
its  fertility  has  been  maintained  for  many  years.  From  what  we 
have  witnessed  and  experienced,  we  believe  ashes  to  be  particular- 
ly valuable  for  light  land,  and  they  have  a  good  mechanical  effect 
on  heavy  clays,  making  them  more  friable.  In  England  they  are 
used  for  peas,  vetches  and  other  leguminous  plants.  We  have 
used  ashes  for  potatoes  with  very  satisfactory  and  profitable  re- 
sults. As  a  top  dressing  for  old  meadows  they  are  excellent,  es- 
pecially when  used  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  well  rotten 
stable  manure,  and  well  worked  into  the  sod  with  a  brush  or  light 
harrow.  Their  effect,  however,  depends  more  upon  the  condition 
and  need  of  the  soil  than  upon  the  crop  to  be  grown.  Ashes,  it 
must  be  remembered,  furnish  inorganic  elements  needed  by  crops, 
and  can  never  take  the  place  of  stable  and  other  manures  that 
furnish  the  organic  food  of  plants.  The  clover  plant  is  invaluable 
for  this  purpose,  as  most  farmers  on  light  soils  will  readily  admit. 
The  burning  of  coal  has  superseded  to  so  great  an  extent  the  use 
of  wood,  as  to  make  it  an  object  to  economize- in  the  saving  of 
wood  ashes  for  manuring  purposes. — Scientific  American. 


OPENING    OF    THE    HAUENSTEIN    TUNNEL,  ON    THE    SWISS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 


the  remains  of  Sir  John  Randolph.  Nothing  could  he  seen  but 
the  l)a.^c  of  the  skull  and  a  heap  of  dust.  Of  the  coffin  there  were 
three  iron  handles  left,  and  were  probably  the  means  by  wliioli  "  six 
honest  frceliolders  "  of  liruton  parish  bore  Jiis  corpse  to  the  grave. 
By  the  way,  as  these  Immllos  had  not  suffered  very  materially 
from  rust,  it  may  be  that  the  remaining  liiindles  had  been  removed 
at  some  previous  time — probably  when  the  remains  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolph were  laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  her  husband.  Close  to  Sir 
John's  remain*  were  found  the  relics  of  a  coffin,  several  large 
pieces  of  the  plank,  CKpccially  of  the  lid,  around  the  edge  of  which 
were  strips  of  cloth,  with  double  rows  of  bras.i  tacks.  The  body 
was  not  as  entirely  decomposed  as  that  of  Sir  John.  Many  of  the 
bones  arc  entire.  This  second  body  was  apparently  shorter  than 
the  first. 

But  the  reader  may  inquire,  who  was  Sir  John  Randolph  ? 
And  it  is  proper  that  we  day  a  word  or  two  in  answering  the 
question.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  William  Kaiidolpli,  of  Turkey 
Island,  and  of  Mary  Ishain,  his  wife.  Williiiin  was  the  first  of 
the  Randolphs.  He  landed  in  the  colony,  probably,  between  leC."! 
and  1675,  soon  ac(|uired  wealth  in  immen.se  tracts  of  land  and  ne- 
groes and  redemptioners,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  teat  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  on  the  bench  of  the  general  court. 

Adjoining  the  vault  of  Sir  John,  and  immediately  under  the 
platform  or  stage  extending  between  the  right  hand  and  left  hand 
doors,  was  another  vault  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  which  there 
was  a  leaden  coffin  of  large  size,  elegantly  fashioned.  It  con- 
tained a  wooden  coffin  apparently  in  tolerable  preservation.  The 
top  of  the  leaden  colliii  was  flat,  the  sides  convex  ;  and  it  was  nii- 


177.5,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  chair,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  House,  that  he  might  recruit  himself  for  the  approaching 
session  of  Congress.  In  the  same  vault  was  another  body,  the 
skeleton  of  which  is  of  large  size.  It  is  doubtless  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Peyton  Randolph,  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  tomb  she 
had  constructed  for  her  husband.  There  is,  however,  no  iiuuk 
upon  the  fragments  which  would  enable  u.^  to  affirm  the  fact. 
That  the  body  is  not  Lord  Bottecourt's  is  plain  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  vault  was  not  constructed  until  seven  or  eight  years 
after  his  decease. 

The  occasion  of  opening  these  vaults  of  the  Randolphs  was  one 
of  deep  interest.  There  were  visible  at  a  single  glance,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  remains  of  two  distinguishcil  men  who  were  born 
in  the  colony,  who  were  brothers,  who  had  been  .students  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  treading  with  the  ela.'-tic  step  of  youth  the  floor 
beneath  which  their  remains  have  so  long  rested  ;  who  had  been 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  were  leading  member  of  the 
bar,  and  bail  filled  the  office  of  attorney  general  with  their  father, 
whose  remains  resting  by  their  side  were  also  visible,  had  filled 
before  them  ;  who  had  been  sent  on  important  missions  to  Eng- 
land by  the  gtiicrul  assembly  ;  and  who,  but  for  a  great  and  over- 
shadowing jiolitical  event  e(|ually  unexpected,  and,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest,  equally  undcsired  by  both,  would  have  had 
e<|ual  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country.  We  will  stale  for 
the  sake  of  accuracy,  that  Sir  John  Randolph  died  in  Williams- 
burg, March  6,  17.36-7,  at  the  age  of  44  ;  Peyton  IJaiKloIph  died  in 
Philadelphia,  October  21,  1775,  at  the  age  of  52  ;  and  John  Ran- 
dolph died  in  London,  January  .'Jl,  17H4,  at  the  age  of  56. 


IIAUENSTEIN  TUNNEL,  SWISS  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

The  free  Switzcrs  seem  to  be  as  energetic  as  the  fnc  Yankees  ; 
undaunted  by  obstacles,  and  determined  to  succeed.  Jn  construct- 
ing their  central  railway,  the  nature  of  the  country  required  nu- 
merous viaducts  and  tunnels.  Our  engraving  shows  the  rejoicing 
among  the  countrymen  of  Tell  at  the  first  sight  of  the  iron  horse 
emerging  like  some  mighty  enchanter  from  the  cloven  gateway  of 
the  Hauenstein  Tunnel.  This  triumph  of  engineering  skill  was 
opened  a  few  weeks  since  with  great  ceremoiiy.  The  members  of 
the  town  councils  of  Berne,  Basel,  Aargau,  Luierne  and  Soleure 
assembled  together  for  the  purpose.  The  train  left  the  temporary 
station  at  nine  o'clock,  and  proceeded  on  its  way,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Basel  till  it  reached  Sissach,  when  another  engine 
was  attached,  and  by  ten  reached  Laufelfinger,  the  station  at  the 
tunnel.  Here  the  |i:irty  was  met  by  the  cleruyman  of  the  place, 
who,  after  an  oration,  oD'ered  up  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking. After  this,  the  train  ])roceeded  on  its  course  through 
the  tunnel,  which  was  lit  up  by  innumerable  tapers  ;  at  many 
parts  tians|iarencies  were  displayed,  and  in  the  niches,  which  oc- 
cur at  every  thousand  feet,  colored  fires  were  lit  up.  The  length 
of  the  tunnel,  which  is  twenty-eight  thousand  feet,  was  traver.-ed 
in  six  minutes.  Arrived  at  the  other  end,  the  party  returned  to 
Basel,  where  a  sumptuous  feast  awaited  the  guests.  Numerous 
loyal  toasts  were  drunk,  and  a  very  pleasant  day  was  spent,  till 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  trains  which  were  to  convey  the  guests  to 
their  different  destinations,  gave  the  signal  for  separation.  The 
net-work  of  railroads  is  thus  fast  girdling  the  globe,  and  bringing 
all  the  nations  into  brotherhood. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Abtist,  Bangor,  Me. — The  process  of  making  a  banli-note  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
The  drawing  of  each  vignette  is  engraved  on  a  small  piece  of  steel,  called  a 
flat  piece.  It  is  then  hardened  by  exposure  to  heat,  and  then  taken  up  on 
a  roll  of  soft  steel  by  means  of  heavy  pressure  in  a  machine  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  The  roll  is  then  hardened,  and  the  picture  is  transferred  from  it. 
by  pressure,  on  the  plate  on  which  the  bank-note  is  to  be  made.  Heads 
and  latbe-work  dies  are  cut  or  engraved  also  on  flat  pieces,  hardened  and 
transferred  in  the  same  way.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for  the  title  and 
writing,  which  are  cut  upon  it.  It  then  goes  to  be  printed.  The  prioting 
is  done  in  the  usual  style  of  steel  or  copper  plate  printing,  but  with  more 
care. 

*'  Librarian,"  Baltimore. — A  print  from  a  wood  cut  of  St.  Christopher,  bear- 
ing date  1423,  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  one 
dated  five  years  earlier,  we  believe,  has  recently  been  discovered. 

F.  M. — The  production  of  raw  cotton  was  a  matter  of  little  importance  here 
until  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  in  1793,  by  Kli  Whitney,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  South.  This  ma- 
chine, by  means  of  its  metallic  points  like  saw  teeth,  separates  the  iibre  of 
the  cotton  from  the  seed,  to  which  it  adheres  with  great  tenacity.  After 
this  invention  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  rapidly  extended,  so  that  the  ex- 
ports, which  were  only  valued  at  $160,000  in  1793,  in  1861  had  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  S112.316..317. 

G  DE  L.,  New  Orleans. — The  person  you  inquire  after  has  not  resided  in  this 
city  since  1853. 

R.  F  ,  Mobile.— Ex-President  Pierce  is  not  expected  home  until  next  summer. 
It  is  understood  that  he  will  reside  in  New  Hampshire. 

A.  O.,  Salem,  Mass. — You  will  find  a  complete  file  of  the  Moniteur  in  the  Bos- 
ton -\then8Pum. 

**  South  Street.'' — There  are  none  to  be  had  in  this  market. 

F.  C. — Return  ail  his  letters  immediately. 

R.  v.,  New  York  — The  comic  sketches  published  under  the  no7n  de plume  of 
the  "  Young  'Un,"  were  written  by  George  P.  Burnham.  Esq.,  of  Melrose, 
Mass. 

"MiNOS." — 1.  Bells  were  first  used  in  churches  about  A.  D..  605. — 2.  The 
English  Court  of  Chancery  was  established  A.  D.  606.-3.  Sibert.  king  of 
the  East  Saxons,  founded  the  Church  and  Abbey  of  Westminster. 

S.  C—  Tabula  rasa—n.  shaved  or  smooth  tablet— a  mere  blank.  The  idea  is 
taken  from  the  waxed  tablets  of  the  ancients,  on  which  they  made  their 
memoranda  with  a  sharp  instrument  called  a  stylus,  with  the  flattened  end 
of  which  they  afterwards  erased  what  they  had  written. 

L.  M.,  Rockport,  Mass. — The  term  of  "  Punic  faith  "  {  Punicajides)  was  used 
Ironically  by  the  Romans,  to  denote  the  treachery  of  the  Carthaginians,  a 
charge  of  which  they  themselves  were  by  no  means  innocent.  It  is  now 
used  generally  to  mark  the  absence  of  good  faith,  or  the  breach  of  a  politi- 
cal engagements. 

Amos.  Lynn. — The  wheels  at  the  two  extremities  move  at  exactly  the  same 
rate  of  speed.     The  operation  of  the  machine  is  based  on  this. 


A  Swimming  Feat. — A  great  swimming  match  came  off  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  lately,  between  seven  men.  Three  of  them 
swam  for  five  hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes  each,  and  were  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  swim  on  his  back, 
or  float  in  any  way,  showing  a  power  of  endurance  and  muscular 
strength  seldom  equalled.  These  three  mo  are  bound  to  go 
through  life  swimmingly,  and  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 


A  NBW  Plat. — Miss  Davenport  is  about  to  produce  a  new 
play,  written  for  her  by  0.  S.  Leland,  and  called  the  "  Czarina." 


SPLINTERS. 


....  It  is  said  now,  that  the  king  of  Holland  has  no  thoughts 
of  abdicating  his  throne  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

....   The  Spaniards  have  been  adding  to  the  fortifications  of 
Saragossa,  declared  a  fortified  place  of  the  first  class. 

....   The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  going  to  visit  Queen  Victoria 
in  a  private  way — just  to  take  tea  and  chat  with  her. 

....  A  specimen  of  the  gigantic  herring   (clupea  gigantea), 
weighing  fifty  pounds',  was  lately  caught  in  Connecticut. 

A  grandson  of  Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  is  settled  as 

an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Barnet,  England. 

....   Dr.  Johnson  describes  laughter  as  "  a  convulsive  merri- 
ment ;"  so  that  a  hearty  peal  must  be  a  "  convulsion  fit." 

....   A  granite  pyramid  is  to  be  erected  at  Cherbourg,  to  com- 
memorate the  queen's  visit  in  August  last. 

....  Levfel,  the  sculptor  of  the  last  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  only  six  years  ago  was  a  grocer's  boy. 

....   The  tax  on  armorial  bearings  in  England  yields  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year.     Vanity  of  vanities ! 

Why  is  a  true  philanthropist  like  a  good  old  horse  ?     Be- 
cause he  invariably  stops  at  the  sound  of  woe. 

....  A  financier  lately  described  a  poet  as  one  who  soared  or 
dived  after  the  infinite,  but  didn't  pay  his  bills. 

....  Mr.  Prior,  so  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  a  "  Life 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  has  been  knighted  by  the  queen. 

The  March^  des  Innocens,  Paris,  is  to  be  transformed  into 

a  square,  the  famous  fountain  remaining  in  the  centre. 

....   The  Duke  of  Orleans  said  of  two  very  poor  persons  who 
had  married,  that  "Hunger  had  wedded  Thirst." 

What  is  the  very  essential  difference  between  a  ship  and 

a  hen  1     The  hen  lays  one  egg — the  ship  lays  to. 

Richard  H.  Stoddard,  the  poet,  lately  received  the  degree 

of  Master  of  Arts  from  Middlebury  College,  Vt. 

The   immigration   from   Ireland  is  sensibly  decreasing. 

Work  appears  to  be  plenty  at  home. 

In  England  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  use  visiting-cards 

with  photographic  likenesses  of  the  visitors  thereon. 

....  Egotism  has   been  rather  happily  defined  to  be  "  putting 
the  private  I  too  much  before  the  public  eye." 

....   Some  men  are  like  tea — they  must  get  into  hot  water  be- 
fore their  strength  is  thoroughly  developed. 

....  Miss  Mulock  sensibly  remarks  of  marriage — "  Marriage 
ought  always  to  be  a  question,  not  of  necessity,  but  choice." 

....  Miss  Margaretta  Fox,  lately  admitted  into  the  Catholic 
church,  denies  that  she  has  relinquished  her  belief  in  spiritualism. 


COINCIDENCES. 

Crimes  and  casualties  run  in  series,  in  human  affairs,  just  the 
same  as  fashions  or  disorders  rage.  If  a  man  commits  suicide 
by  hanging,  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  are  sure  to  follow  bo- 
fore  long,  in  the  same  community.  So  if  a  railroad  train  breaks 
through  a  bridge,  destroying  life  and  property,  other  trains 
will  soon  break  through  other  bridges,  with  like  results.  Three 
children  at  a  birth  make  their  appearance  in  some  part  of  the 
country,  and  straightway  other  triplets  are  issued  by  enterprising 
mothers  in  various  localities.  A  steamboat  runs  its  nose  into  the 
side  of  another,  smashing  in  the  planks  and  timbers ;  and  before 
the  sheets  are  dry  upon  which  the  account  of  the  accident  is  print- 
ed, other  collisions  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Some- 
times a  woman  poisons  her  husband,  and  then  hu.sband-poisoning 
becomes  the  prcv.niling  form  of  homicide  for  awhile,  to  be  super- 
seded in  its  turn  by  some  other  class  of  murder,  which  will  have 
a  similar  run.  Once  upon  a  time  a  man  ascended  to  the  top  of  a 
high  monument  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of  Paris,  and  threw 
himself  headlong  to  the  ground,  thus  finishing  his  mortal  career. 
Upon  that,  every  Parisian  who  was  weary  of  life,  adopted  the  monu- 
ment as  the  road  to  eternity,  until,  at  length,  suicides  by  leaping  from 
the  monument  top  became  so  common,  that  the  city  authorities 
were  obliged  to  shut  up  the  access  to  the  stairway,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  alarming  spread  of  the  mania.  And  finally,  some- 
body's good-natured  friends  get  together  and  march  in  procession 
to  his  house,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  valuable  gifts,  and  surprise 
him  with  a  bountiful  present.  After  this,  for  a  month  to  come, 
nothing  is  heard  of  but  surprise  parties,  surprising  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple with  all  kinds  of  presents,  of  which  the  surprised  recipients  are 
usually  the  planners  and  payers  for  the  costly  articles  which  are 
bestowed.  Verily,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  "they  have  their  re- 
ward." For,  is  it  not  noticed  in  the  papers?  The  moral  of  all 
this  may  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  tailor  who  laid  down  under 
the  trees  to  sleep,  while  carrying  a  bundle  of  caps,  to  market, 
having  first  put  one  on  his  head,  in  lieu  of  a  night-cap.  A  gang 
of  monkeys  stole  his  caps  while  he  slept,  and  fled  to  the  tree-tops, 
each  one  imitating  the  owner,  by  putting  one  on  his  head.  Upon 
awakening,  the  man  saw  that  all  his  caps  were  lost  to  him,  and  in 
despair  of  recovering  them  from  the  high  trees,  he  tore  his  own 
cap  from  his  head,  and  dashed  it  to  the  earth.  Forthwith  all  the 
imitative  animals  followed  suit,  by  throwing  their  caps  to  the 
ground,  and  the  tailor  thus  recovered  his  property. 


FOR  THE  NEW  YEABI 

We  have  already  commenced  to  perfect  our  arrangements  for 
the  coming  new  year,  at  which  time  we  shall  vastly  improve  and 
beautify  all  of  our  publications,  new  type,  new  style,  new  heading, 
everything  will  be  made  perfect  and  beautiful,  in  the  typographi- 
cal department,  and  especially  in  the  contents  of  our  journals. 
We  are  closing  engagements  with  several  new  and  talented  con- 
tributors, and  shall  bo  able  to  say,  in  a  few  weeks,  that  no  paper 
in  this  country  can  show  so  large  and  select  a  corps  of  talented 
assistants  engaged  upon  its  columns  as  our  own.  New  papers  are 
springing  up  every  day,  all  over  the  country,  but  the  public  do 
not  easily  forget  old  favorites,  or  lose  confidence  in  thoroughly 
established  and  completely  successful  publications.  Be  not  de- 
ceived by  flashy  advertisements,  or  loud  promises  ;  judge  calmly 
for  yourself,  and  remember  that  those  who  have  been  tried  and 
approved  are  the  safest  and  best ! 

Enterprises  which  require  extraordinary  puffing,  and  immense 
expenditures  in  advertising,  to  sustain  them,  have  little  of  intrin- 
sic value  in  themselves.  The  public  do  not  require  to  be  told  on 
every  page  of  the  daily  press  which  miscellaneous  journal  or 
magazine  they  should  purchase  ;  they  know  their  own  tastes  best, 
and  will  select  and  adhere  to  those  which  in  themselves  present 
most  that  is  really  valuable  and  interesting.  Our  own  journals 
were  never  more  popular  or  prosperous  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  this  popularity  has  been  sustained  by  putting  labor, 
talent,  and  money  into  the  papers  themselves,  not  by  placarding 
the  town,  nor  filling  the  daily  press  with  flash  advertisments,  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  cariosity  of  the  inexperienced ! 


<  ^•^  > 


Building  out  West. — "  Meister  Karl "  is  our  authority  for 
the  following  tough  story : — It  seems  that  very  far  out  West,  there 
was  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  lived  in  a  very  secluded  vast  wilder- 
ness, where  they  had  owed  for  their  lodges  a  long  time.  One  fine 
morning  they  all  started  off  on  a  horse-stealing  excursion,  and  did 
not  return  for  many  days ;  when  they  did,  they  found  a  first-class 
hotel  with  nigger  waiters  and  gongs,  wine-carts  and  Johannisberg, 
on  the  spot  where  their  council  lodge  had  been — and  a  town  scat- 
tered all  around  it,  with  lots  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  foot ! 
Enterprising  people  this  ! 


.  ». ^  . 


Rather  Unlucky. — An  old  lady  sleeping  during  divine  ser- 
vice in  a  church  in  Liverpool,  England,  let  fall  her  Bible  with 
clasps  to  it,  and  the  noise  partly  waking  her,  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
"What!  you've  broken  another  jug,  you  jade,  have  you?"  When 
old  ladies  "  speak  right  eout  in  meetin',"  they  ought  to  bo  careful 
what  they  say. 


<  »»»■  > 


Monument  to  a  Hero. — The  English  do  not  \villingly  per- 
mit the  fame  of  their  great  men  to  die  for  want  of  memorials. 
The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  has  determined  upon 
placing  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  gallant  Havelock  in  the  council 
chamber,  Guildhall. 


-.  »«»  > 


The  Power  ok  Beauty. — Why  is  a  beauty  like  the  engine 
on  a  railway  ?  Because  she  draws  a  train  after  her,  scatters  the 
sparks,  transports  tlic  mails  (males),  and  makes  us  forget  time 
and  space. 


PROVING  SPIRITS. 

The  strength  of  spirit  was  proved  in  old  times,  before  the  doc- 
trine of  specific  gravity  was  invented,  by  moistening  gunpowder 
with  it,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  mixture.  If  the  gunpowder 
exploded  after  the  spirit  had  burned  off,  the  proof  of  the  spirit's 
strength  was  established.  If  it  did  not  explode,  the  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  water  showed  that  the  spirit  was  weak.  This 
mode  of  proof  was  rather  ingenious,  but  yet  very  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory, because  it  only  showed  thiit  the  spirit  was  strong,  but 
not  how  strong.  Some  people  pretend  to  judge  of  the  proof  of 
spirit  by  inspecting  the  bubbles  when  it  is  shaken,  and  we  once 
knew  a  veteran  bon-vivant  who  was  finely  sold  in  this  pretension. 
He  was  asked  to  decide  which  was  best  of  two  proof-glasses  of 
Old  Jamaica,  presented  for  his  judgment.  After  tasting  each, 
and  dropping  a  portion  on  his  hands,  rubbing  them  together,  and 
smelling  the  aroma,  he  next  rapped  each  glass  smartly,  so  as  to 
raise  a  bead  upon  the  surface,  and  scanned  the  babbles  narrowly 
with  his  eye.  All  the  while  a  number  of  curious  spectators  who 
were  in  the  secret  were  looking  on,  watching  the  judge's  opera- 
tions. At  length,  after  going  over  all  his  tests  again  and  again, 
tasting,  rubbing  and  smelling,  rapping  and  looking,  he  announced 
in  very  decided  terras  that  this  was  the  best  flavored,  but  that  was 
the  highest  proof,  holding  up  either  bottle  alternately.  The  de- 
cision was  received  with  roars  of  laughter,  by  the  witnesses  of  the 
adept's  skill ;  for  they  were  all  of  them  aware  that  both  samples 
had  been  taken  from  the  same  puncheon  of  spirit !  In  New  York 
city  they  measure  the  proof  of  the  miserable  decoction  there  used 
to  craze  people's  brains,  under  the  name  of  whiskey,  by  the 
amount  of  pugnacity  a  given  quantity  will  produce.  Thus  whis- 
key is  said  to  be  ten  fights,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  fights 
strong  ;  which  means  so  many  fights  to  the  gallon,  indicating  its 
strength  by  the  number  of  fights  which  a  gallon  will  get  up. 
The  kind  most  in  vogue  at  Five  Points,  among  the  reckless  row- 
dies of  that  notorious  locality,  is  forty  fights  to  the  gallon,  and  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  any  dealer  to  sell  a  weaker  article  than  that. 
So  much  for  the  various  ways  of  measuring  the  proof  of  liquor ; 
but  our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  best  way  after  all  to  prove  it,  is 
to  let  it  alone  entirely. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  STEPHENS. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  H.  Marion  Stephens,  a  highly-gifted  lady- 
writer,  which  took  place  recently  at  the  residence  of  her  sister  in 
Hampden,  Maine,  will  produce  a  painful  impression  among  thou- 
sands who  knew  her  only  as  a  brilliant  and  industrious  caterer  for 
their  lilorary  enjoyment.  To  the  circle  of  her  attached  friends, 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her  for  her  generosity,  her  broad  and 
liberal  sympathies,  her  kindness  of  heart,  the  exquisite  sensitive- 
ness of  which  made  its  every  chord  thrill  at  the  faintest  note  of 
sorrow,  the  high  courage  that  confronted  and  conquered  pain  and 
trial,  the  event  we  chronicle  has  a  deeper  and  sadder  import. 
Little  did  the  public  dream  that  those  gay  and  sparkling  efTusions 
which  seemed  the  ebullition  of  uncontrollable  spirits,  were,  many 
of  them,  written  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Yet  such  was  the  fact, 
Mrs.  Stephens  having  been  for  a  long  time  an  invalid.  She  wrote 
much  and  wrote  well,  chiefly  in  our  literary  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Her  name  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  own  publica- 
tions, with  whom  she  was  a  favorite  as  a  writer  both  of  poetry 
and  prose,  ranging  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 
Alas  !  that  the  pen  so  industriously  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  public  should  be  idle  now — that  the  music  of  that  voice  whoso 
gentle  tones  were  always  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness  should 
be  heard  no  more  forever  ! 


No-haired  Men. — Here's  a  chance  for  a  speculating  Yankee 
exhibitor.  We  learn  from  the  "  Sydney  Empire,"  that  a  gentle- 
man who,  in  May  last,  was  at  a  remote  station  down  the  Balonne, 
called  Gooee,  about  100  miles  below  Surat,  fell  in  with  four  blacks, 
who  had  come  to  that  part  of  the  Balonne  only  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, and  who  appeared  to  belong  to  a  tribe  unknown  to  white 
men.  They  presented  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being  entire- 
ly without  hair,  and  they  stated  that  neither  the  males  nor  females 
of  their  tribe  had  hair  on  their  bodies  at  any  period  of  life.  The 
colored  gentlemen  referred  to  are  like  "  Uncle  Ned,"  who 

"  had  no  wool  on  de  top  ob  his  head 

Where  de  wool  had  ought  to  grow.*' 


«    ^mm-    > 


The  Bird  or  our  Banner.— Mr.  H.  T.  Ware  of  Thetford, 
Vermont,  lately  shot  an  eagle  which  weighed  eight  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  measured  from  the  tips  of  his  wings  six  feet  two 
inches  ;  plumage  a  beautiful  dark  blue ;  head  white ;  claws  cover, 
when  extended,  the  circumference  of  a  two  quart  measure. 


«  »«»  . 


Learning  Languages. — It  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  set  up  for  a 
universal  linguist,  for  the  good  reason  he  would  have  three  thou- 
sand and  sixty-four  tongues  to  learn — so  much  trouble  did  those 
sinners  of  Babel  make  for  the  world. 


Scofield's  Aromatic  and  Antiseptic  Tooth-powder. — 
This  preparation  comes  to  us  highly  recommended  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  the  teeth,  a  hardener  of  the  gums  and  a  purifier  and 
sweetener  of  the  breath.     It  is  well  spoken  of  by  several  dentists. 

The  Telegraph. — The  cable  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  won- 
der— we  get  used  to  things  so  readily  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
People  now  complain  of  the  slowness  of  the  telegraph  if  they 
don't  licar  tlic  London  morning  news  at  their  supper-table. 


"  Good  Nigiit." — This  is  a  simple,  earnest  wis'i,  that,  like  tlie 
circle  of  tlic  universe,  holds  within  it  all  things. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


Bmi^  €Dxmx. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial.] 
DE    SENECTUTE. 

BT    EFF.    T.    HYATT. 

No  longer  does  tliis  weary  heart 

Throb  to  each  fancy  new ; 
Nor  can  fresh  scenes  to  me  impart 

The  bliss  they  uj:ed  to  do. 
But  like  a  well-spriug  all  alone 

Upon  some  desert  drear, 
My  heart  has  cold  and  careless  grown 

To  every  joy  and  fear. 

The  hours  of  childish  glee  are  gone, 

Like  bubbles  in  the  air; 
And  loTe  on  fliirhty  wing^  has  flown 

To  the  region*  of  despair. 
Nor  does  the  sunny  stream  of  joy 

Within  my  bo.som  flow; 
But  like  some  long-ncglected  toy, 

I  'd  smile  to  see  it  now. 

'Tis  ever  thus  we  learn  to  lose 

The  friendships  we  have  made; 
For  can  we  life  to  flowers  infuse 

That  long  have  been  decayed? 
No!  early  love  is  but  the  dream 

Of  childhood's  calm  repose, 
Which  fades  like  any  other  beam 

As  twilight  darker  grows. 


SOLITCDE. 
To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  truce  the  forest's  shady  ?^cerie. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely,  been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountains  all  uin^een, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  nevt'r  needs  a  fold, 

Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean. — Byron. 


GREATNESS. 
'Tis  great — 'tis  manly  to  disdain  disguise; 
It  shows  our  spirit,  or  it  proves  our  strength. - 


-TOUNQ. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  autumn  at  last.  Not 
that  we  admit  that  expression  as  perfectly  characteristic  of  our  northern 
autumns.  By  no  means.  If  our  autumn  be  the  death  of  the  year,  still  it  is 
a  regal  death-bed,  blazing  with  glories  all  its  own — with  purple  and  gold,  scar- 
let and  silver.  Nature  sinks  as  the  dog-star  sinks  beneath  the  wave,  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  the  splendor  of  her  mid  career Amidst  the  great 

discoveries  and  events  of  the  age  four  stand  forth  with  splendid  prominence 
— steam  navigation,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  suppression  of  pain  by  the  use 
of  ether,  and  sun-painting.  All  of  these  date  within  the  present  century — all 
the  discoverers  were  Americans,  except  one.  Daguerre  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  steam  has  immortalized  Fulton,  the  practical  application  of  elec- 
tricity has  ei'sured  the  renown  of  Morse,  the  great  ether  discovery  has  made 
the  name  of  Dr.  Jackson  familiar  throughout  the  world,  and  Americans  can 

well  afford  to  honor  Daguerre A  very  rich  prelate  was  congratulating  a 

poor  country  curate  on  the  good  air  of  his  parish.     *' Ay,  my  lord,"  replied 

the  latter.  *'  the  air  would  be  good  if  I  could  live  on  it  " A  very  singular 

occurrence  in  the  administration  of  justice  happened  very  recently  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  trial  of  an  offender 
against  the  laws  nearly  a  month  after  the  death  of  the  individual.  An  unfor- 
tunate woman,  accused  of  arson,  died  in  the  county  prison  on  the  4th  of 
July  last.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  wiia  duly  made  known  to  the  ofiicers  of 
the  law,  the  unfortunate  criminal  was  arraigned  a  month  afterwards,  a  plea 
of  not  guilty  was  entered,  and  she  was  acquitted — but  she  bad  already  ap- 
pealed to  a  higher  court! The  present  season  lots  of  blue  fish  appeared 

at  Cape  Ann.  They  arc  great  devourers  of  mackerel,  very  voraciouf?,  and 
strike  at  a  bright  pewter  bait.     They  swim  fast,  and  are  taken  by  boats  going 

before  a  smart  breeze The  members  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  indulge 

in  the  d«!llghtful  practice  of  ."!moKiiig  during  the  business  hours  of  the  legis- 
lature; and  the  St.  Paul  Times  pronounces  it  unbecoming  and  undignified, 
and  thinks  there  was  a  resolution  passed  at  a  prior  session,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage used  prononnces  the  practice  ungentlemanly A  young  law-stu- 
dent of  Lynn  has  been  let  tiff  with  a  Gne  of  SflO  and  costs,  provided  he  leaves 

the  city,  for  robbing  the  money  drawer  of  a  furniture  dealer Bishop  Mc- 

Gill,  of  Bichmond,  Va..  has  received  from  Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York, 

a  presentof  a  magnificent  pair  of  carriage  horses Rev.  Ueuben  Emerson, 

of  South  Ileadiog,  Mass.,  now  about  87  years  old,  was  present  at  the  recent 
commencement  at  Dartmouth  College,  after  an  absence  of  many  yenrs.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  171)8  His  brother,  Uev.  Dr.  Browu  Emerson, 
of  Salem,  now  in  his  Slst  year,  was  a  graduate  of  the  same  college,  in  the 
class  of  1802 Ccnjamin  Franklin  was  shabbily  treated  by  the  Uoyal  Soci- 
ety of  England  when  he  placed  his  papers  on  electricity  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  learned  members.  These  "knowing  onu.**'  of  their  day  said  it  was 
*■  impossible  "  that  lightning  and  electricity  was  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  practical  American  proved  it.  and  struck  his  opponents  with  dismay  as 

he  revealed  their  learned  ignor:rnce A  writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate 

and  Journal  says  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  between  70  and  80  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  alone  who  are  converted   Jews The  pre- 

seotatiOD  to  Mr.  Mi.^.  the  efficient  chief  of  the  Indnin  Bureau,  of  a  gold-head- 
ed cane  from  the  chief  of  the  Seminoles,  speaks  volumes  in  respect  to  the 
honor,  humanity  and  sense  of  justice  of  him  whom  the  Indians  cail  their 
father Uenry  Shaw,  of  St.  Louis,  is  eng«ged  in  Inying  out  and  con- 
structing an  immense  arbor«t«m  and  garden  on  the  pUn  of  the  celebrated 
^' Jardiu  des  Plantes.'"  which  he  intends  as  a  gift  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis— 
though  the  entire  country  will  be  free  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  Uis  dei^ign  seems 
to  he,  not  only  to  make  it  a  most  complete  rolle<;tinn  of  ull  known  trees. 
plants  and  shrubs,  but  to  include  in  its  objects  a  lull  course  of  instruction  in 

ftU  matters  relating  to  agriculture The  people  of  Toronto  are  erecting  a 

Crystal  Palnce  for  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 
The  opening  is  expected  to  take  place  about  the  first  of  October;  and  in  cnu- 
Doctlon  therewith  a  movement  has  been  made  to  invito  Queen  Victoria  either 
to  preside  in  person  over  the  opening  of  the  palace,  or  send  the  Prince  of 
Wales  01  some  other  member  of  the  royul  family  to  do  so.  A  petition  to  that 
efft-ct  has  been  signed  by  all  the  loading  men  of  the  country,  and  has  been 

forwarded  to  I>ondon  iu  the  bands  of  Mr.  John  0.  Norris The  Detroit 

Free  Press  says:— "It  is  an  actual  fact,  which  cannot  be  contradicted  with 
any  truth,  that  we  have  a  wilderness  uninhabited  by  any  humiin  beings,  and 
occupied  by  the  wild  beaats  uf  the  aborigiual  forests,  within  five  or  six  miles 


of  Detroit,  a  city  of  seventy  thousand  inhabitants Alexander  Birncy,  a 

Scotchman,  who  had  earned  a  competence  in  this  country,  and  purchased  a 
fine  place  at  Hastings,  New  York,  was  killed  there  while  blasting  a  rock.  lie 
held  the  drill,  and  the  hammer  with  which  another  man  struck  broke,  hitting 

Mr.  Birney  iu  the  abdomen An  Italian  bishop,  who  had  endured  much 

persecution  with  a  calm,  unruflled  temper,  was  asked  how  he  attained  such  a 
mastery  over  himself.  '■  By  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes."  said  he.  *' I 
first  look  to  heaven,  as  the  place  where  I  am  going  to  live  forever.  I  next 
look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  consider  how  small  a  space  of  it  will  soon  be 
all  that  I  can  occupy  or  want.  I  then  look  around  me,  and  think  how  many 
aro  far  more  wretched  than  I  am." A  robust  octogeiuirian,  whose  prin- 
cipal rules  for  preserving  health  were  merely  "  take  cxerci.>^e — shun  physic.'' 
being  one  day  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  was  requested  by  his  inquisitive 
majesty.  George  III.,  to  explain  how  he  managed  to  keep  himself  looking  so 
hale  at  his  time  of  life.  "  Pray,"'  said  the  king,  '■  what  phy-niciau  and  apoth- 
ecary do  you  employ  ?'' — ''  Sire.''  answered  the  tough  old  courtier,  ''  my  phy- 
sician has  always  been  a  horse,  and  my  apothecary  an  ass."' After  the 

death  of  his  wife.  Sir  Charles  Napier  removed  to  Caen,  in  Noruumdy,  and  did 
his  best  to  perform  the  part  of  a  mother  to  his  daughters.  Ilis  aim  was  to 
make  them  religious,  as  the  foundation  of  all  excellence;  to  teach  them  ac- 
counts, that  they  might  learn  the  value  of  money;  work,  that  they  might 
not  waste  their  time  if  they  were  rich,  nor  be  helpless  if  they  were  poor; 
cooking,  that  they  might  guard  against  the  waste  of  servants,  and  be  able  to 

do  for  themselves  in  the  event  of  a  revolution The  celebrated  dramatic 

artists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  now  in  California,  are  seriously  at  logger- 
heads— more's  the  pity.     Their  matrimonial  connection  is  already  sundered 

de  facto.  a.ud  they  live  apart,  each  retaining  a  child The   portrait  of 

Charles  Wilson,  mayor  of  Montreal  during  the  0ava7.7,i  riots,  having  been 
mutilated  in  the  city  hall,  an  Italian  artist  had  nearly  finished  a  copy  of  it, 
when  his  room  was  entered  by  burglars,  and  the  new  picture  entirely  de- 
stroyed  An  old  man  died  recently  in  Westminster  workhoflse.  who,  iu 

the  course  of  nine  years,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  becoming  sponsor  to 
upwards  of  a  thousand  children  born  in  the  workhouse;  and  for  the  service 
of  becoming  godfather,  he  was  upon  each  occu:<ion  rewarded  by  the  authori- 
ties with  a  pint  of  porter The  First  Universalist  Society  of  Danvers  have 

commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  their  present  one  not  being  suffi- 
ciently spacious Mrs.  Lumson  is  the  occupant  of  the  house  in  Charles- 
town  where  Prof.  Morse  was  born The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per 

annum,  it  is  said,  is  required  of  the  general  government  to  defray  the  cost  of 
conveying  aud  distributing  the  mail  matter  which  the  Mormon  congressional 
delegate  is  in  the  habit  of  franking  to  the  members  of  his  tribe  in  Utah  and 

elsewhere The  revenue  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  the  last  half  of  this 

and  the  first  half  of  next  year  is  estimated  at  815,560,494  77;  the  expendi- 
tures, S14,985,712  48,  including  Jfr29,000  debt  to  the  United  States,  $1,374,989 
remittances  and  drafts  paid  to  Spain,  ^20,000  for  missionaries  to  Africa, 
^16,000  for  pensions  to  the  heirs  of  Columbus,  and   laj^t,  though  not  least, 

S?17. 130  for  cigars  for  the  queen! The  Austin  Intelligencer  states  that 

the  pecan  crop  in  Tex.'is  this  year  will  be  a  very  heavy  one.  The  trees 
throughout  the  country  are  full  of  the  young  nuts;  the  export  may  amount 
to  5?200,000  in  value  ....  Don't  express  your  opinions  too  decidedly  before 
those  who  would  grow  offended  at  them ;  remember  that  all  men  die  some 

time,  and  that  seven  out  of  ten  make  their  wills It  is  the  order  of  nature 

that  children  should  complete  the  education,  moral  and  mental,  of  parents, 
by  making  them  think  what  is  needed  for  the  best  culture  of  human  beings, 
and  conquer  all  faults  and  impulses  that  interfere  with  their  giving  thi^  to 

those  dear  objects  who  represent  the  world  to  them During   the  search 

'•instituted  "  by  the  editor  of  the  Newark  Times  for  female  compositors,  it  is 
reported  that  the  following  dialogue  took  place; — Brister— Good  morning, 
Mr.  Henpeck.  Ilave  you  got  any  daughters  that  would  make  good  type-set- 
ters?   Ilenpeck— No,  sir;  but  I've  got  a  wife  that  would  make  a  very  good 

devil The  trappings  of  the  defunct  are  but  the  outward  dressings  of  the 

pride  of  the  Uving.     The  undertaker,  in  all  his   melancholy  pnmp,  bis   dingy 

bravery,  waits  upon   the  quick,  and  not  the  dead A  London  witness 

having  told  the  magistrate  that  he  was  a  penman,  was  asked  in  what  part  of 
literature  he  wielded  his  pen.  and  he  replied  that  he  penned  sheep  in  Smith- 
field  market A  Blue  is  a  travelling  college,  and  civilizes  wherever  she 

goes.  Send  her  among  the  Hottentots,  and  in  a  week  she  '11  write  'em  into 
top-boots.  She  spent  only  three  days  with  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  wrote  a 
book  upon  their  manners,  and.  by  the  very  force  of  her  satire,  shamed  'em 
out  of  whale  oil  into  soda  water The  force  of  emphasis  in  giving  mean- 
ing to  a  sentence  is  well  illustrated  by  the  brief  colloquy  which  we  overheard 
the  other  day  between,  two  persons — •'  Do  you  imagine  me  a  scoundrel,  sir?"' 

demanded  one,  indignantly.     "  No,  I  do  not  imagine  you  to  be  one.'^ A 

worthy  son  of  the  Kmerald  Isle,  as  the  bells  commenced  ringing  in  honor  of 
the  transmission  of  Victoria's  message  to  the  president,  went  hastily  into  the 
street  to  ascertain  where  the  fire  was  I  On  his  return  he  was  asked,  '-Billy, 
where  's  the  fire?"    He  replied,  "  And  sure  there  's  no  fire  at  all — it  is  only 

the  queen  spa/cing  across  the  water  to  the  presirJent.^'' "I  hate   anything 

like  deception  in  matters  of  personal  appearance,''  said  Mr.  Hunter  to  his 
Celtic  steward;  '-and  if,  even  after  I  marry  Ludy  Litbgow,  I  shall  find  that 
any  portion  of  her  beautiful  head  of  hair  is  not  of  natural  growth,  or  is  falsi-ly 
and  artificially  arranged,  T  will  at  once  insist  upon  a  separation!'' — '-Better 
not,"  replied  Patrick.  ••  It  will  be  best  for  the  reputation  of  ye  both,  if  yell 
take  my   advice,  and  widout  mindiu'  a  bald  tpot  at  all.  bravely  at/hare  to 

her." Married  happiness  is  a  glass  ball;   folks   play  with  it  during  the 

honeymoon,  till,  fiilling.  it  is  shivered  to  pieces — and   the  rest  of  life  is  a 

wrangle  as  to  who  broke  it Frieud.sbip  in  ill-luck   turns  to  mere  ac- 

quaiutjince.  The  wine  of  life,  as  we  have  heard  it  called,  goes  into  vinegar; 
and  folks  that  hugged  the  bottle,  shirk  the  cruet. 


KEY/    PUBLICATIONS. 


Tub  Aob.    A  Colloquial  Satire.    By  Philu*  .7.\mbs  Bailey,  authorof  "  Festus.'' 

Boston:  Tickuor,  Pields  &  Co.     1858.     pp.  203. 

Our  Boston  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  have  if  sued  an  elegant  American  editido  of  a  satire  which  all  Kugluud  is 
just  now  talking  about.     The  work  shows  that 

•'  none  can  better  wield 
The  battle-axe  of  satire  in  its  field  " 
than   the  author  of  "  Fcstus."    The  principal  fault  of  the  poem  !s  a  want  of 
discriniin.ition  in  the  author — he  seems  to  delight  in  attacking  cAerybndy  aud 
ever)  tiling.     Consequently  he  has  raised  up  a  host  of  antagoniats,  many  of 
whom  wield  pens  as  trenchant  as  his  own. 

Nrw  Music. — Oliver  Diti^on  fe  Co.  have  publi.^hed  "One  ETundred  Songs  of 
Srotlimd.  with  niusic  ;ind  words '" — a  nM).'*t  actept;ible  work  for  the  love  re  of 
Scotti>h  music.  This  collection  embraces  some  of  the  most  charming  melo- 
dies und  FOngs  exUiut. 

The  Arts  of  Be.^vtv  :  or,  Srcr/'ts  of  n  hadifs  Toilet.     By  Madame  Lola  Mon- 

T>.z.     New'^'ork:  Dick  &.  Fitzgerald.     ISuio.     pp.  1^2 

This  l)(iok  contains  some  sen.*-iblc  ob.vervations  on  beauty,  and  the  art  of 
prcM-rving  it.  with  a  gr(.at  number  of  valuable  reci-iijts.  Kur  sale  by  G.  W. 
tottrell.  3fi  Coruhill. 

The  Two  Sisters.    By  Mrs.  E  D.  E.  N.  Southwoiitii.     Philadelplua:   T.  B. 

I'eter^ou  &  Co.     PJmo.     pp.  A'.iJ. 

Thi.-^  work  is  written  in  the  usual  vivid  style  of  its  author,  who  always  deals 
largely  in  incident  and  in  forcible  dramatic  dialogue.  The  scene  of  the  pres- 
ent romance  is  laid  in  this  country.  The  book  is  hand^'omcly  printed,  and 
cau  be  ubtJiined  of  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  iu  this  city. 

^^m^-    t 


Notice.— P.  Qleason.  K-'sq.,  formerly  proprietor  of  our  publishing  establish- 
ment, having  purchased  ot  the  undeisigned  the  privilege  of  ajjain  entering 
Into  the  ]^ubli^hing  business,  tlie  object  ol  thi--  nnrue  is  to  inform  the  public 
that  tiic  arrangement  is  one  mutually  agreeable  to  both  parties,  and  is  exe- 
cuted iu  the  most  friendly  manner,  aud  in  entire  good  faith. 

M.  M.  BALLOU. 


Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

The  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question  is,  as  it  properly  should  be,  the 
grand  topic  of  the  day.  It  was  a  little  singular  that  this  news  should 
have  been  given  to  the  world  just  after  the  completion  of  the  inter-oceanic 
telegraph,  and  when  Europe  and  America  were  wild  with  joy  at  that  event. 
Commercially,  the  unbarring  of  the  ports  of  China  opens  avast  field  to  enter- 
prise, and  must  enormously  increase  the  wealth  of  the  world,  while  in  the 
interests  of  civilization  a  vast  step  has  been  gained.  Possibly,  before  many 
years.  China  may  be  Chri.'^tianized. — There  is  no  prospect  of  the  Leviathan's 
being  sent  to  sea  in  a  hurry.  Meantime,  as  a  maritime  curiosity,  she  attracts 
scores  of  visitors,  of  whom  a  small  admission  fee  is  exacted. — In  London  and 
Paris  this  week,  the  weather  has  been  the  s.ime  as  here.  We  can  now  com- 
pare our  thermometers  and  barometers  with  the  instruments  of  those  cities 
daily.— In  spite  of  the  queen's  late  visit  to  the  emperor  of  France,  the  best 
state  of  feeling  does  not  exist  between  the  people  of  those  sovereigns.  It  is 
grumblingly  remembered  in  France  that  Queen  A'ictoria  was  very  cold  in  her 
manner  during  the  fetes,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  radiant  expansiveness 
and  kindliness  of  Eugenie,  who  is  queen  of  hearts  wherever  she  goes. — Prepa- 
rations are  making  in  India  for  very  vigorous  measures  during  the  ensuing 
campaign.  The  hospital  reports  are  absolutely  terrific  in  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  among  the  troops  for  the  summer  months  just  closed.  The 
Indian  army  has  been  decimated. — The  court  of  Persia  still  continues  in 
mourning  for  the  young  Emir  Nizam,  who  was  last  year  proclaimed  prescrip- 
tive heir  to  the  crown  of  Persia.  The  emperor  is  much  cast  down  at  the  loss 
of  this  youth,  on  whom,  though  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  he  had 
founded  great  hopes.  In  order  to  qualify  the  young  pritice  for  the  high  sta- 
tion which  he  was  to  fill,  it  was  already  iu  contemplation  to  send  him  to  Eu- 
rope to  complete  his  education. — The  rebels  in  India  have  marked  their 
course  by  committing  the  most  frightful  mutilations  or  slaying  every  native 
who  serves  government, — Despatches  from  St.  Petersburgh  speak  positively 
of  a  better  understanding  between  the  Russian  and  Austrian  governments, 
through  the  diplomacy  of  the  latter  and  the  intiuence  of  the  empress  of  Kus- 
sia. — A  board  of  trade  notice  in  the  Gazette  announces  that  the  Porte  has  de- 
cided to  allow  perfect  freedom  of  trade  iu  salt,  whether  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal trade  or  exportation. 

New  Steamship. 

A  steamship  of  a  novel  construction  has  arrived  at  Hartlepool,  England, 
from  Greenwich,  where  it  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Joyce,  to  test  the  utiHty 
of  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  detaching  portions  of  the  vessel  and  leaving 
entire  cargoes  at  any  port  ou  her  route.  The  vessel,  which  is  about  ninety 
feet  in  length  and  very  narrow  at  the  beam,  is  built  of  iron,  aud  consists  of 
three  separate  moveable  compartments,  which  fit  together  in  sockets,  and 
fastened  by  strong  iron  stays.  The  foremost  .section  is  occupied  by  the  crew, 
the  middle  compartment  contains  the  entire  cargo,  and  the  aftermost  part 
the  engines.  It  is  said  that  the  central  section  can  be  disconnected  from  the 
other  two  in  a  few  minutes,  and  an  empty  hold  substituted  in  its  place,  so 
that  the  vessel  can  proceed  on  its  course  with  a  fresh  cargo  or  in  quest  of  one. 

The  Prince  of  Oude. 

Our  readers  know  that  the  Prince  of  Oude  has  been  recently  staying  In 
Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  been  leading  la  vie  Fartsienne.  Not  long  ago  he 
went  to  see  the  new  Indian  ballet  at  the  opera,  aud  in  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning the  manager  took  him  behind  the  scenes  and  into  the  green-room. 
What  brilliant  glances  were  shot  at  him  by  the  whole  corps  de  ballet!  Some- 
times, dres.«ed  like  a  French  dandy,  the  prince  went  to  the  balls  at  the  Chat- 
eau des  Fleurs,  the  Mobille  Garden,  and  the  Pre  Catalan.  On  these  occasions 
he  left  his  famous  diamonds  at  his  hotel — and  in  this  acted  prudently,  for 
these  enchanted  places  arc  peopled  with  little  creatures  in  crinoline,  who  do 
not  object  to  receiving  presents  of  diamonds. 

Despotism  on  the  Continent. 

The  despotic  powers  of  the  continent  are  now  imbued  with  a  general  desire 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  new  spirit  has  even  penetrated  into 
Russia,  for  we  learn  that  the  czar,  following  the  example  of  his  brother  of 
Austria,  has  approved  the  sentence  passed  against  the  police  authorities  for 
misconduct  to  the  students  of  Moscow  University.  While  this  decision  has 
alarmed  the  officials,  it  has  been  received  by  the  people  as  an  assurance  that 
the  days  of  arbitrary  power  are  drawing  to  a  close. 

China. 

What  splendid  dreams  the  imagination  will  be  compelled  to  renounce  on 
the  day  when  steamers  plough  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  some  con- 
tinental railroad  links  Europe  to  the  possessions  of  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
moon!  Let  us  figure  China  open  to  all  the  travelling  clerks  in  the  world — 
what  a  fall !  And  the  archives  of  the  fabulous  Pekiu  translated  and  publiihed 
in  England!     What  a  profanation  for  the  Celestials  I 

Beranger. 

Arraugemenis  have  been  made  in  Paris  by  some  of  the  friends  of  Beranger, 
to  perform  a  funeral  service  once  a  year  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 
This  year  scarcely  any  one  attended  it.  Can  Beranger  be  already  forgotten 
by  fickle  Paris?  Was  there  not  something  prophetic  iu  what  he  once  said  to 
a  firieud,  with  a  sad  smile,  '*  I  have  burned  too  many  things  that  the  world 
adores  to  hope  for  the  pardon  of  everybody  ?" 

The  Empress  and  the  Kihbon-Makera. 

A  petition  has  been  lately  i)resented  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  by  the  silk 
mex'chauts  of  Lyous  and  St.  Etienne,  praying  her  majesty  to  encourage  by 
her  patronage  the  tlowered  bntnch  of  the  ribbon  trade.  The  empress  gra- 
ciously replied  that  the  only  means  in  her  power  was  to  cover  her  dress  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  richly-worked  ribbons.  And  her  majesty  has  been 
as  •'■  good  as  her  word." 

Methodists  in  England. 

The  uuuiber  of  mcn\bers  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  shows  an  in- 
crease during  last  year  of  f*996  in  Great  Britain,  aud  119  in  Ireland.  The 
number  on  trial  for  membership  in  Great  Britain  is  22,611.  Nearly  ilOO.OOO 
were  expended  last  >car  in  the  erection  of  new  chapels,  aud  about  i>10,000  In 
the  liquidation  of  chapel  debts. 

Victor  Hugo. 

This  great  French  writer  is  rapidly  regaining  his  strength,  having  com- 
pletely recovered  from  his  recent  severe  and  alarming  illness.  Many  of  the 
French  papers  have  been  permitted  to  spcjik  of  Victor  Hugo,  lately— but  the 
emperor  can  never  pardon  a  man  who  has  levelled  against  him  the  fiercest 
philippics  ever  penned. 

Prolific  Vine. 

The  viutagc  on  the  European  continent  has  been  large  this  year.  In  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  one  vine,  eight  years  old,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  bore  twelve  hundred  bunches  of  grapes,  eight  hundred  of  the  bunches 
being  huge  and  fine.  No  special  care  was  taken  of  it,  nor  was  it  very  heavily 
manured. 

Florence  Nightingale. 

Mi:.s  Nightingale,  wliose  health  is  very  poor,  has  recently  visited  the  Mal- 
vern water-cure  establishment  a  second  time,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  has 
experienced  relief  from  the  treatment. 

Ireland. 

Sir  John  Acton,  Bart.,  has  purchased  the  Dublin  Review.  It  has  hitherto 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Bagshaw,  Q.  C;  aud  Curdinal  Wiseman. 
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B.\S!LT  DoNK. — There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subBcribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  *'  Bailouts 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  $1  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  senda  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
sending  us  a  lino  to  that  cdect. 


C!5tiitorial  IBlelangc. 

The  Greek  Indies,  a  great  iminy  years  ago,  wore  something  bet- 
ter than  crinoline,  or  whalebone,  rattan,  brass  rods,  watch  springs 
and  hogshc;ui-liooi)3.  They  could  enjoy  stone  petticoats!  The 
nniyanthus,  or  abcstos — a  native  fossil  stone — could  readily  be 
split  into  lilamcnts,  and  woven  like  any  other  threads  into  cloth 
suitable  for  the  sacred  purpose  in  question.  Moreover,  they  were 
exempt  from  all  wash-tnb  immersions  ;  for,  when  soiled,  they  need 
only  to  bo  cast  into  the  grate,  whence  they  came  out  unharmed 

and  whiter  than  snow. Francis,  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  was  a 

celebrated  French  general,  and  much  deformed.  His  uniform 
success  when  contending  with  William  III.,  of  England,  rendered 
him  an  object  of  jealousy  to  that  prince,  who  once,  in  the  bitter- 
ness  of  his  heart,  called  him   "humpback."     "What  does   he 

knowof  my  back  ?"  replied  the  marshal,  "he  never  saw  it." A 

free  and  easy  actor  said  he  had  passed  three  festive  days  at  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  ,  without  any  invi- 
tation, convinced — as  proved  to  be  the  case — that  my  lord  and 
my  lady,  not   being  on  speaking  terms,  each  would  suppose  the 

other  had  asked  him. The  latest  trick  of  the  New  York  pick- 

jiockets  is  to  surround  the  person  they  wish  to  fleece,  and  while 
one  blinds  him  by  throwing  snuif  in  his  eyes,  the  other  rifles  his 
pockets.  This  operation  was  successfully  tried  on  a  Hibernian, 
lately,  near  the  Battery. A  burglar  was  discovered  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Burrus,  in  Cincinnati, 
when  that  gentleman  opened  the  door  suddenly,  alid  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  a  revolver,  induced  the  fellow  to  walk  in  and 
take  a  chair,  while  Mr.  Burrus  dressed  himself,  after  which  the 
culprit  was  escorted  to  the  nearest  police  station  by  his  host.  His 
name  is  William  Walker,  and  he  professes  to  have  befen  attached 
to  the  force  of  Gen.  Walker,  in  Nicaragua.  He  refused  to  tell 
where  he  boarded,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  one  of  two  young  ladies  in  the  house,  and  that  it 
would  kill  her  to  learn  of  his  present  "  peculiarly  perplexing  pre- 
dicament."  In  Lafayette,  Indiana,  they  have  a  gigantic  Indian 

on  exhibition.     He  is  19  years  of  age,  stands  seven  feet  seven 

inches  in  his  moccasins,  and  weighs  486  pounds. Only  a  few 

years  since  Gen.  Jackson,  being  seated  between  two  ladies,  said 
he  felt  like  a  thorn  surrounded  with  rcscs.  V.  S.  M.  says,  a  few 
days  ago,  while  riding  iu  an  omnibus,  and  being  seated  between 
two  ladies,  he  felt  like  a  stave  in  a  hogshead  of  mohissess,  sur- 
rounded by  hoops. A  numerous  tribe  of  gipseys  are  now  en- 
camped near  Buffalo,  and  arc  being  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
the  curious  in  that  city.  They  say  they  are  from  C'ornwall  and 
Lancashire,  England,  and  that  they  are  waiting  for  a  large  detach- 
ment (some  .300)  of  the  tribe  to  join  them  from  the  "old  coun- 
try."   Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  coming  from  the  council  with 

Kichelieu,  whose  opinions  had  just  overruled  those  of  the  king, 
the  latter  stood  aside  to  let  the  monarch  pass.  "  Are  yo  not  the 
master  here  ?"  said  the  king,  pushing  him  angrily.  "Go  before 
me  !" — "  I  can  only  do  so,"  replied  the  adroit  courtier,  taking  a 
torch  from  one  of  the  pages,  "  by  assuming  the  duties  of  the 
humblest  of  your  servants." 


>  ^•.*^»- 


Healino  on  its  Wings. — Those  persons  who  have  made  use 
of  Dr.  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry,  know  the  application  of 
this  term,  for  they  have  thus  cured  themselves  of  coughs,  colds 
and  consumption.  There  is  no  necessity  for  enduring  those  evils, 
or  of  submitting  to  a  long  and  disagreeable  course  of  treatment  to 
bo  relieved  of  them,  when  so  sure  and  pleasant  a  remedy  is  at 
hand.  The  prudent  and  thoughtful  will  always  keep  this  modi- 
cine  by  them  for  meeting  such  contingencies.  Buy  none  unless  it 
has  the  signature  of  "I.  Butts  "  written  plainly  on  the  wrapper, 
as  the  genuine  is  always  thus  marked. 


<  ^.^  » 


Sleep- Walking. — The  son  of  a  German  farmer  lately  shot 
his  father  dead  whilst  paitially  waking  from  sleep-walking.  The 
unfortunate  parent  had  entered  his  son's  room  at  night,  and  hav- 
ing partially  woke  him,  the  latter,  fancying  the  house  was  broken 
into  by  thieves,  seized  a  gun  hanging  by  the  bed,  and  destroyed 
liis  father.  The  brother  of  the  same  somnambulist  had,  several 
years  previously,  narrowly  escaped  death  by  sabre-cuts,  under 
nearly  similarly  circumstances.  The  court  before  wdiich  this  sad 
affair  was  brought,  acquitted  the  prisoner. 


n    »  .  »   » 


"Call  Somebody  Else."— One  half  of  our  jests  may  be 
traced  to  Bagdad.  How  many  versions  have  we  not  seen  of  the 
following  Eastern  anecdote'?  A  preacher  in  the  mosque  began 
the  history  of  Noah  wiih  thi.s  text  from  the  Koran,  "I  have  called 
Noah ;"  but  forgetting  the  rest  of  the  verse,  repeated  the  same 
words  over  and  over.  At  length  one  of  his  hearers  cried  out,  "  If 
Noah  will  not  come,  call  somebody  else." 


A  NEW  Rule  of  Etiquette.— Two  ladies  contended  tor  pre- 
cedence in  the  court  of  Charles  V.  They  appealed  to  the  mon- 
arch, who,  like  another  Solomon,  awarded  "  Let  the  greatest  sim- 
pleton go  first."  Long  after  this  disputes  took  place  even  in  the 
Prussian  court.  The  king  ordered  that  the  greatest  fool  should 
go  first.    Frederick  II.  could  say  such  things. 


The  Mormons. — Hundreds  of  JMormons,  male  and  female,  are 
leaving  Utah,  glad  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  brute,  Brigham 
Young. 


ffiffiJagsitJC  (Batl)erin5B. 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 
For  sale  everywhere  for  ten  cents  per  copy. 

The  New  Haven  papers  notice  a  herring  caught  in  that  vicinity 
which  weighs  forty-seven  pounds.  Prof.  Dana  says  it  is  a  genu- 
ine herring. 

Swamp  fever  has  broken  out  among  both  whites  and  blacks  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Mississii)pi,  occasioned  by  the  receding  of  the 
water. 

An  old  bachelor  of  Oxford,  Miss,  worth  $150,000,  recently 
found  a  new-born  female  babe  hanging  at  his  gate.  He  has 
adopted  it,  and  given  it  the  name  of  "  Eureka  Gate." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  speaks 
verv  highly  of  a  new  cannon,  the  invention  of  Sylvanus  Sawyer 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

The  family  of  Mr.  James  Musgrave  of  Stillwater,  Wisconsin, 
was  poisoned  recently,  by  eating  toad  stools  for  mushrooms.  Two 
child.en,  aged  respectively  seven  and  ten  years,  died. 

A  daughter  of  Prescott  and  Helen  M.  Colby  of  Bradford,  N.  H., 
two  years  old,  died  after  an  illness  of  three  or  four  days,  occa- 
sioned by  swallowing  phosphorus  from  matches, 

Robert  Dale  Owen,  the  American  minister  at  Naples,  denies 
the  report  that  he  has  become  a  Catholic.  Without  belonging  to 
any  religious  body,  he  holds  to  the  Unitarian  doctrine. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  H.  Otey,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Tennessee,  has 
consented  to  act  as  missionary  bishop  of  Arkansas,  a  post  made 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  Bishop  Freeman. 

A  wine  company  has  just  been  organized  in  Alabama,  with  a 
capital  of  S'25,000,  all  of  which  hiis  been  subscribed.  It  is  called 
the  "  Mobile  Wine  Company,"  and  has  for  its  object  the  growth 
and  production  of  native  wine. 

In  New  York,  recently,  a  gentleman  purchased  some  beautiful 
red  and  apparently  ripe  peaches  from  a  fruit  .seller  opposite  the 
post-office,  and  on  peeling  them  he  found  them  perfectly  green 
under  the  skin,  the  seller  having  painted  the  skins  red  in  order  to 
make  them  saleable. 

A  new  species  of  inflammable  mineral  termed  "illuminating 
clay,"  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Southworth,  an 
American  resident  of  Rio  Janeiro.  He  has  tested  the  properties 
of  this  clay  and  applied  the  same  to  the  making  of  gas.  He  re- 
ports that  it  gives  seven  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  the  pound,  while  coal 
gives  but  throe  and  a  half  cubic  feet  to  the  pound. 

The  Boston  Post  states  that  several  young  ladies  have  been  at- 
tacked with  partial  par.alysis  of  the  hands  and  arms,  after  devot- 
ing some  time  to  tlic  modelling  of  wax  flowers.  The  white  wax 
contains  white  lead  ;  the  green,  copper ;  the  yellow,  chrome  yel- 
low ;  the  orange,  chrome  yellow  and  vermilion — all  strong  poi- 
sons ;  while  many  other  kinds  of  wax  are  equally  poisonous. 

James  A.  Van  Vorst,  aged  ninety-two,  and  Matthias  Barhydt, 
aged  eighty-two  years,  live  in  Glenville,  Schenectady  county,  N.  Y. 
Recently  Barhydt  had  some  hay  to  get  in,  and  could  get  no  one 
to  assist  him.  Van  Vorst,  hearing  of  tliis,  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, saying,  "  I  am  boy  enough,"  and  the  two  together  took  in 
seven  loads  of  hay  in  the  afternoon. 

In  Woodland,  Ulster  county.  New  York,  John  and  Matthew 
Schoonmaker,  with  the  help  of  a  fox-hound,  a  water  spaniel,  and 
their  pocket  knives,  attacked  and  killed  a  "  genuine  black  bear, 
one  of  the  red  nosed  and  most  savage  kind,"  weighing,  after 
it  was  dressed,  nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  which  the  hound 
started  in  the  "  bush,"  while  they  were  out  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion. 

The  following  prices  have  been  recently  paid  for  rare  Ameri- 
can coins  :  "  Pine  tree  "  sixpences  and  shillings  sell  for  $b  ;  the 
Baltimore  shilling  pieces,  S.'il  ;  New  England  shillings  and  fix- 
penccs,  §20  and  $25;  Carolina  elephant  pieces,  $10;  early  dol- 
lars and  halves  about  $3  each  ;  dollars  of  1804,  1851,  1852,  $5 
each  ;  gold  dollar  of  1856,  87  ;  1852,  $10  ;  dimes  and  half  dimes 
prior  to  1815,  ahout  $1  each;  cent  of  1779,  $5;  1793,  $1  50  to 
82  ;  half  cent  of  1836,  $5  ;   1831,  $10. 

An  Irishman  was  discovered  recently,  under  the  cars  at  the  rail- 
road depot,  New  Jersey,  just  as  the  train  was  about  to  start.  He 
was  lying  lengthwise  on  the  track,  his  legs  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  wheels,  in  such  a  way  that  he  must  have  been  crushed 
instantly  to  death  on  the  flrst  move  of  the  cars.  He  sai<l  he 
wanted  to  die  ;  that  he  had  a  sore  leg  that  could  not  be  cured,  and 
which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  pain,  and  that  ho  had 
no  moans  of  supporting  himself. 

A  clergyman  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  when  returning  from  the  usual 
Sabbath  evening's  services,  a  short  time  ago,  was  exposed  to  a 
singular  attack.  He  had  just  parted  with  one  of  his  congrega- 
tion, when  a  large,  stout  man  rushed  from  a  dark  corner,  and  sud- 
denly seizing  him  by  the  arm,  and  holding  hira  tightly  in  his 
gr.isp,  thrust  into  his  hand  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
rapidly  disappeared  before  his  victim  had  time  to  call  the  police. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  victim  recovered  from  his  aston- 
ishment. 

Three  "gentlemanly  looking  strangers,"  while  making  a  tour 
of  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  succeeded  in  abstracting  from 
the  cabinet  of  rare  coins,  two  flt'ty  dollar  pieces  ;  one  slug  worth 
forty  dollars  ;  four  $20  gold  pieces  ;  one  $20  California  gold  coin, 
and  one  S25  gold  piece.  The  scamps  ert'ected  tlie  robhcry  by 
moans  of  a  false  key,  with  which  they  unlocked  the  cabinet  during 
the  momentary  absence  of  the  attendant.  Two  of  the  rogues 
very  foolishly  ofl'ercd  some  of  the  coins  at  stores  a  short  time 
ivftorwards,  when  the  peculiarities  of  the  coins  e.xcited  attention 
and  thus  led  to  their  arrest. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  narrates  an  amusing  inci- 
dent of  the  cable  celebration  in  that  cily.  In  coining  down  Race 
Street  in  the  morning,  we  saw  an  enthusiastic  English  gentleman 
standing  on  his  door  step,  a  big  brass  dinner  bell  in  each  hand, 
which  he  rang  wit  :  such  efl'cct  that  the  din  fairly  deafened  the  en- 
tiro  block.  He  was  perspiring  like  an  ox,  and  alternately  shout- 
ing, "  Long  live  'er  majesty  !"  "  Long  live  Prince  Halbert !" 
We  jiasscd  the  spot  half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  found  him  still 
ringing  and  checjing,  his  voice  dwindled  to  a  grulf  whisper,  and 
his  bald  head  glistening  in  the  sun  like  a  newly  scoured  por- 
ringer. 

A  drover  passing  through  a  portion  of  Iowa,  stopped  at  a  house 
and  asked  for  a  drink  of  wntcr,  which  was  handed  to  him  by  a 
very  pretty  married  woman.  He  not  only  took  the  water,  but  a 
kiss,  at  which  she  was  higtily  indignant,  and  as  soon  as  her  hu.s- 
band  returned  related  the  circumstance.  He  started  in  i)ursuit, 
and,  after  a  hard  day's  ride,  overtook  hiin,  and  accused  him  of  the 
theft.  The  drover  admitted  his  guilt,  but  thought  it  wasn't  worth 
making  a  fuss  about,  and  so  thouglit  the  husband,  who  consented 
to  settle  the  matter  upon  the  receipt  of  $5  for  his  day's  ride.  The 
drover  handed  over  a  $10  bill,  and  received  S5  in  change  ;  but 
when  the  husband  got  home,  he  discovered  the  bill  to  be  a  coun- 
terfeit. 


5)antJSi  of  OKolir. 


....  A  cunning  man  over-reaches  no  one  half  as  much  as  him- 
self.— Beecher. 

....  The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  most  powerful,  is, 
that  they  can  take  your  life  ;  but  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
most  weak. — Imcou. 

....  Love  is  God's  loaf;  and  this  is  that  feeding  for  which 
we  are  taught  to  pray,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." — 
BeeclLcr. 

....  Virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant  where  they 
arc  incensed  or  crushed  ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice, 
but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. — iMrd  Bacon. 

.  .  Poverty  is  only  contemptible  when  it  is  felt  to  be  so. 
Doubtless  the  best  way  to  make  our  poverty  respectable  is  to  seem 
never  to  feel  it  as  an  evil. — Bovee. 

....  He  that  is  good,  will  infallibly  become  better,  and  he  that 
is  bad,  will  as  certainly  become  worse  ;  for  vice,  virtue  and  time 
are  three  things  that  never  stand  still. — Cotton. 

....  We  become  familiar  with  the  outsides  of  men,  as  with  the 
outsides  of  houses,  and  think  we  know  them,  while  we  are  ignorant 
of  all  that  is  passing  within  them. — Bovee. 

....  We  ought  not  to  be  over-anxious  to  encourage  innovation, 
in  cases  of  dovht/iil  improvement,  for  an  old  system  must  ever  have 
two  advantages  over  a  new  one ;  it  is  established,  and  it  is  under- 
stood.— Lacun. 

....  It  ii  with  books  as  it  is  with  women,  where  a  certain 
plainness  of  manner  and  dressing  is  more  engaging  than  that 
glare  of  paint  and  airs  and  apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but 
reaches  not  the  affections — Hume. 

....  In  most  quanels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides.  A  quar- 
rel may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  wliich  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  flint  as  well  as  a  steel,  either  of  them  may  hammer  on 
wood  forever,  and  no  fire  will  follow. — Cotton. 

....  Greatness  lies  not  in  being  strong,  but  in  the  right  using 
of  strength  ;  and  strength  is  not  used  rightly  when  it  only  serves 
to  carry  a  man  above  his  fellows  for  his  own  solitary  glory.  Ho 
is  greatest  whoso  strength  carries  up  the  most  by  the  attraction 
of  his  own. — BeaJitr. 


Joker's  Butjget. 

Some  great  genius  has  discovered  that  the  "centre  of  gravity" 
may  be  found  in  a  Quakers'  meeting. 

Why  are  soldiers  apt  to  be  tired  in  the  month  of  April  ?  Because 
they've  just  gone  through  a  March. 

Beer,  like  the  flea,  is  subject  to  hops.  And  again,  beer  is  like  a 
bear — each  is  a  brewin'.  Moreover,  beer  is  like  a  bird — being  a 
swattow. 

The  gentleman,  so  often  spoken  of  in  novels,  who  riveted  peo- 
ple with  his  gaze,  has  now  obtained  permanent  employment  at  a 
boiler  manufactory. 

Bricks  are  made  by  pressing  finely-prepared  clay  into  moulds 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Mercantilely  spreaking,  they  may 
bo  said  "to  be  pressed  for  money." 

The  cow,  like  the  true  American,  is  perpetually  chewing.  If 
the  cow,  however,  chewed  the  same  stuff,  there  would  soon  be  a 
scarcity  of  milk  for  tea. 

At  a  game  of  questions,  it  was  asked,  "  How  to  tell  a  lie  from 
the  truth  '."  "  Make  them  both  pass  the  same  door,"  said  Louis ; 
"  you  may  be  sure  the  lie  will  pass  first." 

In  speaking  of  a  fashionable  card  writer  signing  his  name,  Mrs. 
Partington  recently  remarked  :  "  He  consigned  his  autocrat  to  the 
missile  with  wonderful  efi'ulgence.     Isaac,  son,  hand  me  a  fan." 

"Remember,  sir,"  said  a  tavern  keeper  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
about  leaving  his  house  without  paying  his  bill,  "remember,  sir, 
that  if  you  lose  your  purse,  you  didn't  pull  it  out  here." 

Madame  Maintenon,  in  speaking  of  Louis  XIV.,  said  :  "Ho 
imagines  that  he  is  expiating  his  faults,  by  being  inexorable  to 
the  faults  of  others."     There  are  a  few  more  left  of  the  same  sort. 

The  man  who  orders  his  dinner  is  clearly  the  waiter.  An  in- 
spection, however,  of  the  little  notice  hanging  up  there,  "Please 
pay  the  waiter  on  delivery,"  painfully  unravels  the  false  logic  of 
the  assertion. 

The  deacon  of  a  church  over  whom  a  new  pastor  had  been  set- 
tled, was  i)raisiug  his  many  good  qualities  to  the  deacon  of  a.neigh- 
boring  church.  He  declared  thai  the  minister  had  but  one  fault, 
and  that  was  a  propensity  to  become  a  little  quarrelsome  when  ho 
was  drunk. 


THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVOKITl:;    WKKKLY    WlSCELLANEOtS    JOtKiVAIi. 

DESIGNED  KOR  TUK  UOME   CIKCLK. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  tuelve  ytars  cf 
unequalltd  prosperity  and  popularity ,  has  becon.e  a  "  hou8ehold  word  "  from 
Muine  to  Califoruia.,  gUddening  the  lireside  ot  rich  and  poor,  in  towu  aud 
country,  all  over  the  wide  exteutof  the  lluited  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

0:1/^  It  is  just  such  a  paper  U6  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

[Cr*  It  is  printed  ou  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

(X!/*  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisexnent«  in  Ite  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

O^  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea.  discoyerlea.  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

[C7*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  hap  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  iu  Boston. 

d^r"  It  contains  iu  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  olc 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

ICr"  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  be«t  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

tC/^  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  i» 
goud  and  beautiful  iu  humanity. 

d/*  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  Influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  iucnk-uiable. 

(XT*  Us  suggestive  pages  provoke  iu  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  know  ledge. 

{Sy"  Its  column.-*  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  Object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

G,27^  It  is  for  thcbe  rtasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  faTorito 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS  :— INVAKIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
1  subscriber,   one    year 62  ( 0 

4  subscribers,    "        *'    7  00 

10  '*  '*        "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  twelvt  subscribers  at  the  lafit  rate,  shall  receive  the 
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BOSS  SOPHIA  HUMI.ER. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  pro- 
nounced an  admirable  likeness  of  a 
young  female  violinist  who  is  now  ercat- 
ting  a  great  sensation  in  the  musical  cir- 
cles of  London,  and  whom  we  hope  be- 
fore long  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
in  our  own  noble  Music  Hall.  This 
lady,  bom  at  Saulgan,  a  small  town  near 
Stuttgard,  in  Wurtcmburg,  began  to 
play  the  violin  in  her  seventh  year, 
under  the  direction  of  her  father,  a  zeal- 
ous amateur.  At  her  first  debut  she 
gave  proof  of  her  remarkable  talent, 
and  she  was  sent  to  the  Conservatoire  at 
Munich,  where  she  received  a  classical 
education ;  thence  to  Paris,  where  she 
made  a  very  rapid  progress  under  the 
direction  of  her  master,  M.  Alard.  After 
studying  two  years  in  that  city  she  re- 
ceived the  second  prize  at  the  Conserva- 
toire. She  then  proceeded  on  a  tour  to 
Germany  and  the  departments  of  France, 
where  a  brilliant  success  crowned  her 
efforts.  Her  talent  obtained  her  the  par- 
ticular patronage  of  the  king  of  Wur- 
temberg  and  many  artistic  celebrities. 
Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  at 
Mr.  Albert  Schloss's  concert,  where  she 
made  such  an  impression  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  engage  her  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Swedish  National  Singers  now  being 
given  in  St.  James's  Hall,  where  the 
favorable  opinion  first  formed  of  her  has 
been  confirmed  and  augmented  by  the 
united  applause  of  distinguished  audi- 
ences and  the  unanimity  of  the  public 
press.  She  is  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and,  since  the  appearance  of  the  sisters 
Minonollo,  no  female  violiniste  has 
caused  so  great  a  sensation. 


ROAD  TO  UT.4H,  DOME  ROCK,  ETC. 

The  view  herewith  is  on  the  Sweet 
Water  River  on  the  road  to  Utah,  and 
embraces  a  view  of  the  famous  Dome 
Rock,  a  natural  curiosity  of  which  pion- 
eers and  travellers  have  so  often  spoken 
in  terms  of  admiration.  It  is  a  rock  of 
vast  size,  forming  a  dome  so  well  pro- 
portioned that,  at  a  distance,  it  appears 
the  work  of  man,  the  crowning  glory  of 
some  sunken  cathedral  or  other  public 
edifice,  rather  than  one  of  those  freaks 
of  nature  in  which  she  sometimes  de- 
lights, as  if  wilhng  to  show  how  regu- 
larly she  can  occasionally  work  and  how 
eclipse  the  handiwork  of  artists.  The 
whole  Salt  Lake  valley  in  Utah  abounds 
in  natural  curiosities.  Among  them  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  claims  the  front  rank. 
As  this  region  is  now  engaging  a  large 
share  of  public  interest,  as  it  is  purely 
American,  we  may  well  spare  some  little 
space  to  a  notice  of  some  of  its  striking 
features.     Salt  Lake  is  certainly  one  of 

the  most  remarkable  prodigies  in  the  world's  geography.  It  is 
quite  shallow,  giving  only  thirty  feet  soundings  in  the  deepest 
parts.  It  is  so  charged  with  salt  that  in  bathing  it  is  impossible 
to  sink  below  the  surface.  Three  rivers,  the  Weber,  the  Bear 
River  and  the  Jordan  constantly  pour  a  great  quantity  of  fresh 
water  into  this  basin,  and  though  the  lake  has  no  apparent  outlet 
still  its  waters  exhibit  no  diminution  of  their  saline  character. 
The  salt  boilers  say  that  four  pailsful  of  this  water  yield  one  pail 
of  salt.  If  a  drop  gets  into  the  eye,  it  is  as  painful  as  tobacco 
juice,  and  should  a  swimmer  swallow,  he  would  run  the  risk  of 
suffocation.  Another  curiosity  is  a  boiling  spring,  about  three 
miles  from  Salt  Lake  city.  It  is  sulphurous  and  of  so  high  a 
temperature  as  to  be  insupportable.  Salt  Lake  city  is  a  curious 
place.     It  was   originally  laid  out  in  blocks  of  ten  acres  each, 
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intersected  by  streets  130  feet  wide.  To  each  house  was  appro- 
priated an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground  ;  but  this  arrangement 
was  soon  broken  through  as  the  ground  in  the  business  part  of  the 
city  became  valuable.  There  is  every  style  and  variety  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  city,  from  the  prophet's  "  Sion  House,"  which  cost 
$30,000,  to  the  poor  hut  occupied  by  one  or  two  of  his  wives,  who 
are  lucky  if  they  get  a  nod  of  recognition  from  him  once  in  six 
months.  Brigham  Young's  house  is  of  course  the  best  in  the  city, 
and  is  of  considerable  size.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  of  his  wives 
live  in  it.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  has  written  by  far  the  best  book  about 
the  Mormons,  gives  the  following  account,  eminently  characteris- 
tic of  Brigham 's  method  of  getting  work  done  ;  and  as  it  rel.ites 
to  this  house,  we  may  as  well  repeat  it :  "  The  shingles  were 
ready  and  waiting.  At  a  Sunday  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle,  Brig- 


ham announced  that  he  had  a  mission 
for  all  the  carpenters,  and  demanded  if 
they  would  accept  it.  They  raised  their 
hands,  and  were  then  coolly  commanded 
to  '  shingle  the  Sion  House  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
holy  priesthood.'  So  Brigham's  Sion 
House  was  shingled,  for  although  the 
carpenters  grumbled,  still  they  obeyed." 
To  the  left  the  Council  House  stands, 
a  two  storied  building,  forty-five  feet 
square.  This  is  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing office  of  the  "Deserct  News," 
the  Mormon  newspaper,  and  has  been 
used  as  the  "Endowment  House,"  or 
place  where  the  saints  were  initiated  into 
the  genuine  Mormon  mysteries.  The 
endowment  is  a  singular  medley  of 
swearing,  mummery,  obscenity  and  pro- 
fanity. It  is  very  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  John  Hyde  in  the  book  before 
alluded  to.  To  the  right  of  the  Council 
House  is  the  site  of  the  temple  to  be 
built  in  the  style  described  by  the  archi- 
tect as  the  "  Valley  Style,"  but  which 
has  long  been  known  in  New  England  as 
Carpenter's  Gothic.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  temple  block  is  built  the  tabernacle. 
"  Nearly  2000  persons  meet  here  every 
Sunday,  and  listen  to  orations  from  the 
'  First  Presidency  '  and  other  great  men. 
They  are  served  with  every  variety  of 
mental  poison,  and  devour  with  a  relish 
things  too  bad  to  mention."  The  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  army  into 
the  valley  and  the  city  of  the  Mormons 
must  have  been  an  imposing  spectacle. 
An  eye-witness  thus  describes  it :  "  The 
army  of  Utah,  under  command  of  Bre- 
vet Brigadier  General  Johnston,  entered 
this  valley  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  June. 
It  was  about  9  1-2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  right  of  the  advance  col- 
umn emerged  from  the  cleft  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  known  as  Emigra- 
tion Canon,  and  began  to  spread  its  long 
line  over  the  tortuous  road  down  the 
'  bench '  towards  the  city.  The  day 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  whole  line 
of  march  could  be  distinctly  seen  as  the 
troops  trailed  over  the  gentle  slope  from 
the  mountain  foot  to  the  river  bottom, 
presenting  the  finest  possible  view  which 
could  be  had  of  an  army  in  motion. 
The  line  of  the  army  as  it  trailed  into 
the  city  was  at  least  ten  miles  long,  and 
when  the  head  of  the  column  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  temporary  camping- 
ground,  west  of  the  Jordan  River  flow- 
ing through  the  valley  bottom,  we 
could  look  from  the  general's  tent  and 
see  the  glistening  bayonets  and  the 
snowy  wagon  covers  of  the  rear  still  de- 
filing out  from  the  mountains.  The 
scene  was  magnificent  and  cheering  to 
Gentile  eyes,  but  exceedingly  humiliat- 
ing to  the  few  Mormons  who  witnessed  it— men  who  had  repeat- 
edly prophesied  '  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God,'  that  the  army 
should  never  enter  the  valley,  and  whose  private  conversations 
and  public  speeches  for  months  past  have  been  full  of  brave  dec- 
larations of  their  power  and  determination  to  see  that  the  proph- 
esy was  fulfilled.  It  is  due  to  them  to  remark  here,  however,  that 
they  still  maintain  their  ability  to  have  excluded  the  army,  de- 
clare that  they  would  have  done  it  had  volunteers  been  sent  in- 
stead of  '  regulars,'  or  if  the  peace  commissioners  had  not  come 
and  made  them  promises  which  they  chose  to  accept  as  conditions 
of  their  forbearance.  The  reputed  facilities  of  defence  of  the 
Mormons  is  a  topic  of  gencnil  mirth  in  the  army,  and  the  sup- 
posed impregnable  defences  of  the  Echo  Canon  are  considered  by 
the  troops  as  a  perfect  bugbear." 
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NORM  AM)  Y. 

The  free  and  spir- 
ited artistic  sketcll 
on  this  page  depicts 
a  peasant  girl  of 
Normandy,  France, 
engaged  in  weaving 
a  straw  basket,  to  be 
filled  with  apples 
gathered  from  the 
tree  beneath  which 
she  is  sitting.  There 
is  nothing  of  tlie  fine 
lady  about  her ;  ia- 
deed,  her  robust  and 
vigorous  organiza- 
tion would  strike 
terror  into  the  souls 
of  the  habitues  of  a 
Parisian  salon. 
There  is  strengtli  in 
those  firmly  mould- 
ed arms  and  hands ; 
her  feet  were  "  made 
to  use,"  to  support 
her  healthy  frame ; 
and  yot  there  is  an 
unconscious  grace 
in  her  attitude,  and 
a  statuesque  beauty 
in  the  folds  of  her 
drapery.  We  pre- 
fer to  regard  her  as 
an  allegorical  type 
of  her  province, 
rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual provincial. 
Slio  personifies  the 
characteristics  of  the 
north  of  Fnince. 
The  south  presents 
to  the  poetical  imag- 
inution  its  blue  hori- 
zons, its  fields  gilded 
by  the  sun  ;  hut,  be- 
side the  marvels  of 
a  spontaneous  na- 
ture, the  picture  of 
an  indolent  and  sen- 
sual life.  The  north 
of  France  has  other 
views  and  beauties 
of  a  more  elevated 
character.  Less  fa- 
vored in  respect  to 
natural  wealth,  it 
creates  surprise  and 
admiration  by  the 
fertile  applications 
of  its  industry,  a 
prodigious  activity, 
and  the  resources 
which  labor  has  de- 
veloped in  an  avari- 
cious soil.  In  this 
order  of  ideas  there 
are  true  elements  of 
poetry  and  motives 
of  inspiration  singu- 
larly applicable  to 
the  tendencies  of 
modern  societies. 
Contemjilative  poe- 
try has  bad  its  day; 
the  waves,  the  fiow- 
ors,  and  the  stars, 
have  been  sung  long 
enough ;  the  deli- 
cate sensations  of 
the  soul  liave  been 
siilHciontly  analyz- 
ed. The  new  order 
of  ideas  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  artist's 
idealization  of  Nor- 
mandy. This  Nor- 
nuindy  is  young  and 
beautiful,  endowed 
with  a  rude  energy, 
as  in  the  time  when 
she  received  the  em- 
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braces  of  Scandina- 
via; patient,  as  in 
the  epoch  when, 
down-trodden  b  y 
haughty  dukes,  she 
mourned  the  fate  of 
her  children ;  proud 
and  glorious,  as 
when  she  gave  birth 
to  William  the  Con- 
queror, to  Corneille, 
the  tragic  poet,  and 
to  Poussin,  the  gift- 
ed painter.  How 
many  memories  are 
awakened  by  this 
figure  so  grand  in  its 
simplicity !  In  the 
first  place,  she  pre- 
sents to  the  mind 
the  image  of  the 
agricultural  1  i  f  e 
whence  Normandy 
derives  its  principal 
wealth.  She  reminds 
us,  by  her  applica- 
tion, of  the  industri- 
al activity  which 
has  developed  all 
the  resources  of  the 
soil.  If  she  is  draped 
ike  an  antique 
muse,  it  is  because 
she  has  excelled  in 
the  arts ;  and  with- 
out going  back  to 
distant  times,  when 
a  dweller  in  the  Val 
de  Vire  invented 
the  French  vaude- 
ville, we  cannot  for- 
get that,  in  our  days, 
she  has  breathed 
through  the  lips  of 
Boicldieu  melodies 
sweet  as  the  song  of 
nightingales  ;  that, 
with  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne,  she  has  wept 
verses  sweeter  than 
the  sweetest  honey 
of  Greece ;  and  that, 
with  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  greatest 
French  historians, 
she  has  written 
pages  worthy  of 
Tacitus.  If  it  is  the 
property  of  poetry 
to  awaken  dreams, 
the  artist's  charm- 
ing allegory  has  this 
essential  quality  in 
a  high  degree  ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of 
our  readers  who  can 
look  at  this  chaste 
and  sweet,  eni-rgetic 
and  active  face  witlv 
out  doing  homage 
to  the  thought  wiiich 
inspired  it.  Bright 
Normandy !  thou 
hast  been  beautiful 
and  blessed  as  Leah, 
valiant  as  Deborah, 
laborious  and  re- 
signed as  Naomi ! 
^\  a-t  ihou  not  the 
mother  of  that  fierce 
and  victorious  con- 
queror who  humbled 
the  pride  of  Eng- 
land at  Hastings, 
and  founded  a  hue 
from  which  the 
proudest  families  of 
Albion  boast  to  be 
descended  ?  Surely 
thou  art  indeed 
highly  exalted. 
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[Written  for  Ballous  rictorial.] 

THE  YOUNG  PIONEER: 


-OR,- 


Cije  l^eti  antJ  imifin  0ltn  of  ITirginia. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  EARLY  SEITLERS. 


1ST    JAMES    FRAWHLIN    TITTS. 
I  CONTINUED.] 

CIIAPTEH  IX. 

THE    COfKCIL.      AN    EaCITINO    SCESB. 

TaE  occurrences  ■which  we  have  related  had  detained  Yeardley 
and  Seabold  so  long  in  the  forest  that  much  anxiety  on  their 
account  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those  at  tlio  Blockhouse,  and 
a  party  of  men  had  already  been  detailed  by  Sir  Gordon  to  scour 
the  woods  in  search  of  them.  I/ymlnirno  had  arisen,  and  learning 
from  John  Searlc  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  a  dark,  exulting 
smile  broke  over  his  face. 

"  I  warrant  them  safe  enough,  Scarie,"  he  said,  in  an  undertone. 
"  I  only  stipulated  for  the  death  of  Yeardley,  but  this  bnrly  hun- 
ter will  surely  share  his  fate." 

"  I  hope  so,  at  least,"  returned  Searle.     "  I  like  him  not." 
"Neither  do  1 ;  but  never  fear;  our  enemies  are  without  doubt 
disposed  of  ere  this.     We  have  been  expeditious,  John ;  in  less 
than  two  da3's  wo  hare  accomplished  much." 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  here  left  the  side  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  gazing  anxiously  through  one  of  the  barred  windows,  and 
with  much  excitement  in  his  tone  addressed  Sir  Morgan. 

"Hark  ye,  Lymburnc,  what  do  you  make  of  this  strange  ab- 
sence of  our  two  best  men  ?     By  my  faith,  it  troubles  me." 

"  They  seem  to  have  got  their  deserts,"  replied  Lymburne.  "  If 
they  chose  to  venture  into  the  forest,  I,  at  least,  shall  not  grieve 
that  they  have  lost  their  scalps." 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  started  back  in  amazement  at  these 
malignant  words.  He  was  about  to  answer  in  an  indignant  strain, 
when  an  excited  movement  at  the  door  and  a  glad  shout  called 
him  away. 

"  What  is  that  V  asked  Sir  Morgan.  But  the  next  instant  the 
sound  of  Edward  Yeardley's  voice  came  to  his  ear,  and  his  face 
paled  with  vexation.  Glaring  for  a  moment  upon  the  man  who 
had  escaped  his  villanous  trap,  he  beckoned  to  his  servant  to  fal- 
low, and  both  left  the  room. 

A  score  of  questions   were   put  to   Seabold   by  half  a  dozen 
tongues,  but  he  pushed  the  men  aside  without  answer,  and  went 
to  deposit  his  rifle  in   its  accustomed  place.     Yeardley  looked 
round,  and  observing  the  absence  of  half  the  force,  demanded  : 
"  Men,  what  has  happened  ?     Where  are  the  rest  ?" 
"They  went  out  to  hunt  you  up,  captain,"  replied  one. 
"Let  them  be  recalled  quickly.     Fire  three  muskets  in  quick 
succession." 
Then  turning  to  Sir  Goi-don,  he  said  : 

"  Sir,  I  must  speak  with  you  privately.     We  must  be  alone." 
The  nobleman   looked  with  wonder  upon  the  young  man's 
excited  countenance,  but  signified  his  assent,  and  the  two  with- 
drew together. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  The  scouting-party  had  returned  in  safe- 
ty, but  a  general  restlessness  was  everywhere  apparent  among  the 
men,  and  an  ominous  silence  prevailed  among  them,  broken  now 
and  >then  by  a  half  whispered  observation.  Another  half  hour 
elapsed,  and  still  the  same  anxious  excitement  was  everywhere 
■visible;  each  person,  without  knowing  why,  seemed  to  feel  instinc- 
tively that  something  momentous  was  about  to  happen. 

"I  tell  you,  there's  .surely  something  in  the  wind,"  one  of  them 
muttered.  "  Here's  Seabold,  close  as  a  trap,  and  not  a  word  to 
bo  had  from  him ;  Sir  Gordon  and  the  captain  shut  up  together, 
and  that  other  black-looking  pair  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Sure  as 
fate,  something  will  happen  !" 

A  door  was  at  this  moment  thrown  open,  and  Sir  Gordon  and 
Edward  Yeardley  appeared.  A  wliispcr  of  surprise  was  heard 
among  the  men  as  they  noticed  the  startling  energy  of  the  former's 
countenance.     Never  before  had  they  seen  him  so  excited. 

"  To  the  barracks  !  quick  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Let  every  person 
in  the  house  be  summoncii  instantly.  By  Heaven,  if  this  thing 
be  true,  the  mover  of  it  shall  suffer !" 

The  barracks  was  quickly  tilled  by  the  an.tious  members  of  the 
household,  Anne  and  Eleanor  Hargreaves  and  the  domestics  being 
also  present,  by  order  of  Sir  Gordon. 

"And  now,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  Edward 
Yeardley,  "  we  arc  ready,  Bradford  ;  go  and  recjuest  Sir  Morgan 
Lymburne  and  hi.s  servant  to  attend  us." 

The  man  disappeared,  and  returned  after  a  moment,  saying  that 
Sir  Morgan  refused  to  come. 

"By  Heaven,  but  ho  shall!"  cried  the  e.\cited  nobleman. 
"  Kichard  Seabold,  take  with  you  three  of  the  men  and  order  him 
hither.     If  he  refuses,  bring  him  forcibly." 

Thi^  message  had  the  desired  cfVcit,  for  Sir  Morgan  soon  en- 
tered the  room,  followed  by  his  .servant  and  those  who  had  been 
i<ent  to  bring  him.  His  face  was  dark  with  anger,  and  approach- 
ing Hargreaves,  ho  said  : 

"  Sir  Gordon,  what  means  this  mummery?  By  my  soul,  I'll 
not  be  trifled  with  !" 

"  Nor  will  I.  We  are  assembled  here  to  investigate  a  strange 
affair  which  has  just  taken  jilacc,  and  in  which  it  is  believed  that 
you  acted  a  base  part." 

"I?  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves, 'twere  better  not  to  insult  me 
thus.     I  wear  a  sword,  and — " 


"Hold,  sir!  Never  rant  and  rave  in  this  manner.  Our  inves- 
tigation shall  be  impartial  and  thorough  ;  and  first.  Master  Yeard- 
ley will  give  his  testimony." 

Lymburne's  face  grew  deadly  pale  as  Edward  stepped  forward, 
and  every  eye  in  the  room  was  fastened  upon  him.  A  suspicion 
of  the  truth  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  minds  of  some,  and  all 
eagerly  waited  to  hear  Yeardley's  words. 

"  I  started  from  the  Blockhouse  at  an  early  hour,"  he  com- 
menced, "  in  compan}^  with  Richard  Seabold.  We  examined  the 
woods  in  several  directions,  and  were  about  to  return,  when  we 
were  attacked  by  five  Indians.  We  maintained  a  desperate  fight 
with  them,  and  in  the  end  slew  them  all,  with  little  injury  to 
ourselves." 

Ho  paused,  and  murmurs  of  wonder  and  approbation  were  heard 
in  all  parts  of  the  room.  Seabold,  who  stood  next  to  Edward, 
took  the  opportunity  of  Avhispering  in  his  ear,  "  Look  at  Sir  Mor- 
gan !"  Ho  did  so,  and  shuddered  as  he  beheld  his  face,  distorted 
with  fear  and  anger. 

"  But  this  is  not  all,"  continued  Edward.  "  One  of  the  savages 
confessed  to  us  before  he  breathed  his  last,  that  a  white  man  had 
bribed  them  to  murder  us  ;  yes — given  them  money  as  the  price  of 
our  lives." 

A  cry  of  horror  and  indignation  was  simultaneously  uttered  by 
the  men  as  they  heard  the  words  of  the  commandant,  and  many 
fierce  glances  rested  upon  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne.  The  latter 
started  forward,  but  Sir  Gordan  motioned  him  back,  exclaiming ; 
"  Hold,  sir  !  You  shall  speak  for  yourself  ere  long.  Richard 
Seabold,  is  Master  Yeardley's  account  true  V 

"As  gospel — every  word  of  it,"  responded  Richard,  promptly. 
"And  now.  Sir  Morgan,  we  will  hear  what  you  would  say.     Is 
not  this  a  strange  affair  1" 

"  No ;  it  is  a  lie — a  vile,  craven  falsehood  !  A  pretty  fabrieation, 
truly  !  But  what  matters  it  ?  I  have  no  concern  it,  and  care  not 
whether  this  fellow  is  scalped  by  the  Indians  or  takes  to  his  heels, 
like  the  boastful  coward  that  he  is." 

Stung  almost  to  madness  by  the  insulting  words  and  manner  of 
Sir  Morgan,  Edward  Yeardley  stepped  forward  with  as  much 
calmness  as  he  could  assume,  and  confronted  his  enemy. 

"  Look  ye,  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne,"  he  uttered,  in  a  meaning 
tone,  "  such  epithets  come  with  a  bad  grace  from  lips  like  yours, 
and  will  avail  you  nothing.  Before  this  assembly,"  he  cried,  in 
startling  accents,  "  I  charge  you  with  attempting  my  life  in  a  base, 
dastardly  manner.  You  are  convicted  by  the  evidence  of  those 
whom  you  hired  to  do  your  bloody  work,  and  whose  places  would 
to  God  you  now  occupied!  Speak,  sir;  what  have  you  to  say? 
Justify  yourself  if  you  can  without  falsehood,  for  by  virtue  of  my 
authority  as  commandant  here,  I  shall  order  your  arrest." 

"No  man  lays  hands  on  me,"  returned  Lymburne  ;  and  draw- 
ing his  sword,  he  placed  his  back  against  the  ■n'all,  and  eyed  the 
company  defiantly.  Several  of  the  men  moved  forward,  but 
Edward  restrained  them. 

"  Beware  how  you  attempt  resistance !"  he  uttered,  in  a  voice  of 
■warning.  "  Your  efforts  will  avail  you  nothing ;  you  are  entrapped 
in  your  own  wickedness,  and  there  are  strong  arms  here  ready  to 
secure  you." 

"And  who  knows  you  /  who  cares  for  you?"  exclaimed  Lym- 
burne, ferociously.  "  You  are  a  base-born  hind — a  son  of  a  nobo- 
dy, and  fit  only  for  the  jaws  of  wild  beasts  !" 

For  an  instant  it  seemed  as  though  Edward  Yeardley  were 
about  to  strike  the  villain  to  the  floor.  His  hands  were  doubled 
and  his  brow  worked  itself  into  great  ridges  as  he  heard  the  con- 
temptuous taunts  of  Lymburne,  but  mastering  himself,  he  replied 
with  unnatural  calmness  : 

"  I  will  not  bandy  words  with  you,  neither  do  I  care  for  yonr 
anger;  I  treat  it  with  the  contempt  that  it  deserves.  Your  own 
conduct  betrays  you ;  you  stand  convicted  of  tho  crime.  I  shall 
place  you  under  arrest  until  the  proper  tribunal  can  mete  out  jus- 
tice to  you.  Seabold,  disarm  him  and  bear  him  away,  but  do  not 
be  violent  with  him,  unless  he  resists." 

Morgan  Lymburne  heard  the  command,  and,  foaming  with  rage, 
and  with  a  howl  of  fury,  he  sprang  forward.  He  aimed  a  furious 
blow  with  his  sword  at  the  young  commandant,  but  the  latter  was 
on  the  alert,  and  springing  nimbly  aside,  Lymburne's  weapon  was 
left  to  strike  upon  the  floor,  while  a  well-directed  blow  from  the 
hand  of  Yeardley  laid  its  ruffianly  owner  insensible  at  his  feet. 

Upon  the  instant  all  was  confusion.  The  men  crowded  around 
Yeardley,  .seizing  his  hands  and  giving  free  vent  to  exclamations 
of  delight.  Sir  Gordon  also  came  forward  to  declare  his  full  ap- 
proval of  the  young  man's  course,  when  Lymburnc  slowly  rose 
from  the  floor  and  looked  about  him.  A  large,  discolored  spot 
was  visible  upon  his  temi)le,  and  all  tho  evil  passions  of  his  nature 
seemed  concentrated  in  his  lace  as  he  spoke. 

"  By  heavens,  Edward  Yeardley,  yoti  shall  pay  dearly  for  this ! 
One  of  us  must  die;  blood  alone  can  atone  for  this  insult!" 

At  a  motion  from  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves,  two  of  the  men 
grasped  him  and  held  his  arms  firmly  pinioned. 

"  Hear  me  !"  cried  the  discomfited  villain,  as  he  struggled  to 
free  him.self  from  their  grasji.  "This  matter  must  be  settled  at 
ouce.     Never  yet  did  a  man  strike  mo  and  live  to  boast  of  it  !" 

Yeardley  replied  only  by  a  glance,  but  that  glance  maddened 
Lymburne  far  more  than  words  could  have  done. 

"  Edward  Yeardley,"  he  cried,  quivering  from  head  to  foot  with 
passion,  "I  brand  you  u  base  coward — a  lying  poltroon  !  I  spit 
upon  you !     I  defy  you  !     I  ask  you  again,  will  you  fight  mc  ?" 

"  No  !"  cried  Edward.  "God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  your 
life  as  you  have  .sought  mine.     I  leave  you  to  the  hangman." 

A  cry  from  tho  bystanders  warned  Yeardley  of  new  danger. 
With  a  quick  movement,  Lymburne  broke  away  from  his  guards, 
and  darting  upon  tho  former,  smote  him  violently  in  tho  face. 
The  young  commandant  staggered  beneath  t!io  cowardly  blow. 


and  when  he  regained  his  balance,  a  vivid  spot  burned  like  fire 
upon  his  cheek. 

"  Do  you  still  deny  me  satisfaction  1"  Lymburne  demanded 
standing  with  folded  arms  before  him. 

"  No,  no  !"  articulated  Yeardley,  in  a  choking  voice.  "  If  blood 
alone  will  satisfy  you,  blood  let  it  bo  !  I  call  on  those  around  mc 
to  witness  that  this  affair  is  wholly  of  your  seeking ;  you  have 
forced  me  to  it,  and  I  disavow  all  blame  in  the  matter." 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  hastily  drew  our  hero  aside,  and  ad- 
dressed him  excitedly ;  hut  the  latter  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Sir,  I  beg  of  yon  not  to  interfere  in  this  matter.  There  is 
now  no  escape  ;  we  nnixt  fight.  Eleanor,"  he  continued,  as  she 
approached  him,  her  face  paling  with  fear,  "  be  calm.  This  man 
is  triad — thirsting  for  my  blood.  He  has  forced  me  to  this,  and 
upon  his  head  rest  the  consequences." 

"  But  he  will  kill  you  ;  he  means  to  take  your  life." 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  fear  hira  not.  I  am  acting  in  a  just  cause, 
and  I  am  content  to  abide  the  issue." 

The  men,  in  the  meantime,  were  conversing  excitedly,  throwing 
doubtful  glances  at  the  two  combatants  as  they  stood  preparing 
themselves  for  the  fight.  The  voice  of  Richard  Seabold,  however, 
quickly  reassured  them. 

"  Don't  fear  for  the  captain,  boys  ;  I  tell  you  he's  the  real  grit. 
If  he  fights  half  as  well  as  he  did  this  morning,  that  villain  will  be 
like  a  rood  before  him." 


CHAPTER  X. 


A   PASSAGE    AT    ARMS. 


The  scene  in  the  barracks  had  now  become  intensely  exciting ; 
every  person  present  had  something  at  stake  in  the  issue  of  the 
duel.  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  had  at  first  been  disposed  to  inter- 
fere, but  with  tho  words  of  the  young  commandant  in  his  cars,  he 
had  fallen  back,  and  now  stood  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  and  a  painful  look  of  doubt  upon  his  features.  Eleanor 
stood  by  his  side ;  she  at  once  perceived  how  useless  any  appeal 
to  her  lover  would  be  in  this  extremity,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  him  in  silence,  and  clasped  her  hands  convulsively  upon  her 
bosom.  The  domestics — Ruth  Gamble  and  another — stood  a  little 
in  the  rear  of  these,  and  the  men  were  collected  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  circular  room,  thus  leaving  an  ample  space  in  the  cen- 
tre. Richard  Seabold  had  fastened  his  gaze  upon  Sir  Morgan  aa 
if  still  fearing  some  covert  treachery. 

"  Master  Yeardley,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  threw  off  his  outer 
garments  in  order  to  allow  the  free  play  of  his  arms,  "you  are  the 
challenged  party,  and  with  you  rests  the  right  of  choice.  You 
will  prefer  the  sword,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  forget — it  is  a  gentleman's 
weapon,  and  yon  are,  doubtless,  unacquainted  with  its  use." 

Without  replying  to  this  sneer,  Edward  turned  to  Sir  Gordon, 
and  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Sir.  I  must  ask  of  yon  a  favor ;  my  sword  I  left  in  Jamestown, 
and  must  request  the  use  of  yours.  AVill  you  favor  me  by  loan- 
ing it?" 

The  nobleman  unbuckled  his  belt,  and  handed  it  to  Yeardley. 
The  latter  drew  the  weapon  from  its  sheath,  and  his  eye  brightened 
as  he  beheld  it.  It  was  of  Toledo  manufacture,  which  was  well 
shown  by  the  figures  imprinted  upon  the  blade.  Placing  one  hand 
upon  the  hilt  and  tho  other  at  the  point,  Edward  bent  the  flexible 
blade  until  it  doubled  in  his  grasp,  but  the  temper  was  true,  and 
it  stood  the  test.  Satisfied  with  this,  the  commandant  stepped 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  Lymburne  had  already  placed 
himself,  and  took  his  position. 

Tho  day  was  now  upon  the  wane,  and  a  flood  of  snnlight 
through  the  western  loopholes  plainly  revealed  the  figures  of  the 
combatants.  There  was  but  little  contrast  between  them,  and  yet 
the  picture  was  a  startling  one.  Sir  Morgan  was  the  tallest  by  an 
inch,  but  his  chest  and  shoulders  lacked  that  massive  firmness  and 
strength  which  lay  in  Yeardley's,  without,  at  the  same  time,  seem- 
ing to  detract  from  the  slenderness  of  his  figure.  The  faces  of 
both  were  firm  in  rigidity  of  outline,  but  about  Sir  Morgari's 
mouth  played  a  smile  of  dark  meaning,  and  one  which  Edward 
plainly  understood  as  an  expression  of  a  design  to  take  his  life  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  His  own  face  w.nii  calm,  and  slightly  pale,  but 
nothing  of  fear  could  be  detected  m  it. 

"  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne,"  he  said,  "  you  have  sought  my  life, 
and  seek  it  now  ;  1  have  disclaimed  all  responsibility  of  what  may 
here  happen.  And  now  let  me  ask  once  more — will  nothing  in- 
duce yoti  to  forego  this  combat'.'" 

"  Ila,  lirave  sir !  you  wish  to  sneak  away  like  a  coward,  do 
you  ?     Your  heart  is  ns  white  as  your  face,  and — " 

"  Stay  !"  thundered  Yeardley.  "Will  nothing  satisfy  you  but 
my  blood  ?     Answer  without  further  insult." 

"Nothing.     You  must  and  shall  fight  n>e." 

"  So  be  it,  then.     Are  you  ready  .'" 

"  Yes,  and  anxious." 

"  Then  come  on  !" 

There  was  not  tho  interval  of  a  second  between  the  words  and 
the  loud  clang  of  tho  swords.  For  a  moment  the  excited  specta- 
tors could  not  .'cparato  tho  combatants  in  their  minds  ;  the  broad 
sunlight  streamed  through  the  loopholes,  and  the  weapons  seemed 
like  jiiiring  wreaths  of  lire  as  it  fell  upon  them,  tho  fierce  ring  of 
the  steel  attesting  the  whole  vigor  of  the  onset. 

Both  had  laid  aside  their  coats,  and  each,  with  one  foot  ad- 
vanced, seemed  to  exert  every  muscle.  Knowing  Lymburne  as  a 
skillful  swordsman,  Sir  Gordon  at  first  feared  for  the  safety  of  his 
adversary;  but  his  fears  soon  gave  way  to  admiration  at  the  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  art  displayed  by  Yeardley,  and  he 
watched  the  details  of  the  fight  with  excited  interest. 

Sir  Morgan  had  como  to  the  contest  with  the  belief  of  an  easy 
victory,  but  hardly  had  the  swords  crossed  before  ho  discovered 
that  ho  was  dealing  ■with  no  tyro  at  the  business.     Thrice  in  sue- 
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cession  his  favorite  thrust  was  parried,  and  at  the  fifth  stroke  his 
guard  was  so  nearly  lost  that  he  involuntarily  trembled  for  his 
safety.  A  strange  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  Ycardley,  and 
Lymhurnc,  hccominj;  aware  of  this,  set  to  with  redouliled  fury, 
and  for  a  moment  pressed  his  antagonist  so  hard  that  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  use  his  arm  briskly  to  turn  aside  the  fierce 
thrusts.  The  weapons  at  this  phase  of  the  combat  seemed  to  coil 
and  wind  about  each  otlicr  like  shining  serpents,  and  their  clasli- 
ing  was  loud  and  incessant. 

But  not  many  moments  had  elapsed  ere  the  spectators  became 
aware  that  Yeardley  held  his  adversary  comi)Ietely  at  his  mercy. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  stood  almost  wholly  upon  the  defensive, 
and  the  few  thrusts  ho  had  made  had  been  aimed  at  no  vital  part. 
But  Lymburno  now  started  back  in  terror  as  he  found  himself 
striving  to  recover  his  guard,  while  the  point  of  his  adversary's 
weapon  was  touching  his  breast.  The  maddening  conviction  that 
Yeardley  was  liaifiuti  with  him  shot  like  an  ice-bolt  to  his  heart, 
and  rushing  forward  with  redoubled  fury,  he  recommenced  the 
unequal  fight. 

"Beware,  Sir  Morgan!"  Y'eardley  uttered  through  his  com- 
pressed lips  as  he  marked  the  evil  fire  which  burned  in  his  enemy's 
eyes.     "I've  already  spared  you  twice  ;  beware  the  third  time!" 

"  It  is  false  !"  yelled  Lymburne.  "  I  have  slain  better  men  than 
you  ;  look  out  for  yourself!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  made  a  furious  lunge  at  Ycardlcy's  throat ;  hut 
the  commandant  witfi  a  quick  movement  turned  aside  the  blow. 
Sir  Morgan  had  thrown  his  whole  weight  into  tlie  stroke,  however, 
and  its  violence  carried  him  forward.  He  struggled  to  regain  his 
balance,  but  before  he  could  succeed  the  sword  of  Ycardley  had 
passed  entirely  through  his  left  shoulder,  inflicting  a  most  painful 
wound.  The  acute  suffering  which  instantly  thrilled  liis  whole 
frame  seemed  to  madden  more  than  to  weaken  him,  and  his  vio- 
lent efl^orts  were  instantly  renewed.  Y'eardley  perceived,  however, 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  insane  fury  of 
the  other,  and  his  course  was  instantly  marked  out.  Lymburne 
came  on,  furiously  striking  right  and  left,  and  after  parrying  a  few 
thrusts,  Y'eardley  seiy.ed  the  opportunity  of  crossing  his  sword 
midway  upon  that  of  his  enemy.  Upon  the  instant,  his  own 
turned  dexterously  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  snap  the  blade  of  Lym- 
burne parted  close  to  the  hilt,  and  went  flying  through  the  adja- 
cent loophole. 

With  a  howl  of  bafiled  fury  as  he  realized  his  defeat,  Sir  Morgan 
drew  a  pistolet  from  his  belt,  and  presented  it  at  the  head  of 
Edward  Yeardley.  So  entirely  unprepared  was  the  latter,  and  so 
sudden  had  been  this  treacherous  movement,  that  his  fate  was  well 
nigh  sealed.  But  watchful  eyes  were  upon  the  villain,  and  before 
he  could  draw  the  trigger  he  was  seized  in  the  muscular  arms  of 
Richard  Scabold  and  hurled  senseless  to  the  floor.  Y''cardley 
paused  a  moment  to  recover  from  his  agitation,  and  then  wiping 
the  blade  of  the  sword  which  had  served  him  so  well,,  returned  it 
to  its  owner. 

"  By  my  faith.  Master  Y''cardley,"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic 
nobleman,  as  ho  received  it,  "you  did  nobly ;  j'ou  handled  your 
weapon  like  a  born  lord.  I  tell  you  your  skill  is  marvellous  !  I 
have  been  accounting  myself  the  best  swordsman  in  Virginia;  I' 
faith,  I  remember  that  in  other  days  I  could  easily  disarm  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt,  and  he  is  no  child,  I  assure  you.  But  I  freely 
yield  the  palm  to  you.  On  my  life,  sir,  you  have  shown  yourself 
a  master." 

The  cqmmandant  answered  these  praises  modestly,  and  turned 
to  Eleanor.  His  lip  quivered  as  he  saw  the  extent  of  her  emo- 
tion, and  drawing  her  aside,  the  two  whispered  earnestly  together. 

Meanwhile,  the  baffled  villain  who  had  been  so  summarily  dealt 
with  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  which  as 
soon  as  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  perceived,  he  said  : 

"  Take  him  to  the  room  he  1ms  occupied,  and  confine  him  close- 
ly. Y'ou,  Bradford,  shall  bo  his  jailor;  shoot  him  down  if  ho 
attempts  to  escape." 

"  But  the  servant,  John  Searlc,"  inquired  Seabold  ;  "  what  shall 
we  do  with  him  ?     He's  as  dangerous  as  his  master." 

"  Serve  him  the  same  way,"  was  the  unanimous  answer  from 
the  men,  and  a  general  movement  was  made  towards  him. 

Scarle,  on  his  part,  began  loudly  to  protest  against  the  injustice 
of  such  a  proceeding,  and  his  words  seemed  to  make  some  im- 
pression upon  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves,  for  hastily  approaching 
ICdward  Yeardley,  he  communicated  something  in  a  low  tone. 
The  hitter  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  but  Sir  Gordon  continued 
with  much  anxiety  in  his  tone,  until  at  last  Ycardley  yielded  a 
reluctant  affirmative  to  his  appeal. 

"Men,"  said  Sir  Gordon,  "wc  must  not  act  without  delibera- 
tion in  this  matter.  Would  it  not  be  unjust  to  imprison  Searle 
because  his  master  is  guilty  V 

The  men  replied  only  by  looks  of  doubt,  while  muttcrings  such 
as  these  circulated  freely  among  them  : 

"  He's  a  black-hearted  knave !  He's  as  bad  as  his  master. 
String  him  up,  and  be  rid  of  him  !" 

"It  is  settled,  then,"  resumed  Sir  Gordon.  "The  man  is 
guilty  of  nothing  that  wc  can  lay  hold  of,  and  wo  must  not  im- 
prison him  on  suspicion.  Hark  yc,  John  Searle;  we  allow  you 
your  liberty,  but  be  careful  how  you  abuse  the  privilege.  These 
are  perilous  times,  and  enemies  will  meet  with  but  little  mercy  at 
our  hands." 

The  man  replied  by  a  shrinking  look  of  feigned  humilitv,  and 
withdrew  after  those  who  were  bearing  Sir  Morgan  to  his  confine- 
ment.    Kichard  Seabold  hastily  approached  Yeardley,  and  said  : 

"  It's  a  fatal  error,  captain.  Take  my  word  for  it,  no  good  will 
come  of  sparing  that  man.  If  I  had  my  way,  master  and  scr\-ant 
should  both  swing  before  another  hour!" 

Edward  made  no  reply,  and  the  members  of  the  household  one 
by  one  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  MVSTBRT.   DANGER  IN  THE  DARK. 

The  afternoon  had  rapidly  slipped  away  during  the  continuance 
of  the  events  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  sun  was 
down  behind  the  western  forests  before  the  assemblage  in  the  bar- 
racks had  broken  up.  The  revelations  of  the  villanyof  Lymburne 
had  produced  a  deep  eft'ect  upon  every  member  of  the  household, 
and  excited  groups  were  gathered  here  and  there,  discussing  the 
duel  and  its  attendant  circumstances.  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves 
appeared  more  thouglitful  and  reserved  than  any  of  the  others, 
though  a  look  of  satisfaction  appeared  upon  his  face  as  he  listened 
to  the  stern  tramp  of  Bradford,  who,  the  reader  will  remember, 
had  been  posted  as  a  gu.ird  over  Sir  Morgan  I/ymburno. 

A  mingling  of  many  emotions  was  apparent  in  Edward  Y'card- 
ley's  countenance  as  he  passed  through  the  hall  and  stood  in  the 
open  air  of  evening.  The  eventful  occurrences  of  the  day,  startling 
though  they  were,  had  left  him  calm  and  without  outward  excite- 
ment, and  they  also  seemed  to  have  increased  his  self-reliance, 
and  added  to  his  manly  bearing.  The  promise  of  Luke  Harvey 
came  back  to  his  mind  with  redoubled  force,  and  he  felt  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  that  the  time  of  which  the  latter  had  spoken 
must  surely  be  close  at  hand. 

He  had  pondered  thus  upon  the  old  man  and  his  promise  for 
some  moments,  when  he  was  joined  by  Eleanor  Hargreaves.  A 
glad  smile  broke  over  his  face  as  he  saw  her,  and  taking  both  her 
hands  in  his,  he  exclaimed  : 

"And  how  now,  dear  Eleanor^  Have  not  the  clouds  cleared 
away  most  wonderfully  to  day  '." 

"  What  mean  you,  Edward  ?"  she  asked,  surprised  at  his 
manner. 

"What!  do  you  not  comprehend  the  plot  yet'  Then  listen. 
As  soon  as  the  danger  from  the  Indians  shall  have  passed,  Sir 
Morgan  Lymburne  will  be  conveyed  to  Jamestown,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  colonial  authorities,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  tam- 
pering with  the  Indians  and  inciting  them  to  slay  mc.  If  we  can 
sustain  this  charge — and  there  is  but  little  doubt  of  it — his  convic- 
tion and  punishment  will  be  sure.  The  public  mind  is  intensely 
excited  upon  the  suliject  of  this  premeditated  Indian  massacre, 
and  Sir  Morgan's  case  will  be  apt  to  excite  but  little  pity  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  influence  of  your  father  and  myself  with 
Governor  Wyatt  will  greatly  count  in  our  favor." 

"  But  can  Sir  Morgan's  c:ise  be  legally  trieil  beret" 

"  Without  doubt ;  the  first  session  of  the  court  has  been  held, 
and  another  will  soon  follow.  Had  this  affair  happened  in  Eng- 
land, Sir  Morgan  might  easily  clear  himself  by  demanding  to  bo 
tried  by  his  peers;*  but  the  offence  was  committed  in  Virginia, 
and  he  will  probably  be  judged  by  a  dozen  honest  citizens,  who 
will  make  short  work  of  the  matter." 

"  I  see — I  understand  you  now,"  Eleanor  exclaimed,  her  face 
lighting  up  with  joy.  "  Sir  Morgan  will,  in  that  case,  be  absent 
upon  the  fifth  of  April,  and  after  that  day  my  father  will  no  longer 
feel  bound  by  this  hateful  contract." 

"  Y'ou  are  right,  Eleanor.  And  now  can  wc  not  look  hopefully 
forward  to  the  future  1" 

"Ah,  Edward,  you  must  not  feel  too  sure  that  all  this  will  hap- 
pen as  you  say.  I  feel  that  there  is  doubt,  deep  doubt,  which  the 
future  alone  can  solve." 

"  But  shall  we  not  still  hope  V 

"  Y'es — hope  always  and  forever." 

A  short  silence  here  intervened,  when  Eleanor  suddenly  said  : 

"But,  Edward,  how  happens  it  that  you  have  never  spoken  to 
me  of  yourself!" 

"  Of  myself?"  he  answered,  his  face  growing  dark. 

"  Yes  ;  tell  me  of  your  past  life — of  all  that  hap[icned  to  you 
before  wo  first  met." 

"  Eleanor,  do  not,  do  not  ask  mo  that!"  exclaimed  her  com- 
panion, in  tones  of  real  anguish.  "  My  life  has  been  a  myscery  ; 
who  and  what  I  am  I  cannot  tell." 

"But  your  parents?" 

"Are  dead — at  least,  so  Luke  Harvey  once  told  inc,  but  nothing 
more  would  he  reveal." 

"And  who  is  he,  this  Luke  Harvey,  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
several  times  ?" 

"  I  know  not  that,  cither.  I  know  nothing  about  him,  save  that 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  been  guarded  and  protected  by 
him.  I  have  conjectured  vainly  ;  I  know  no  more  of  the  matter 
now  than  when  1  was  a  child." 

"  This  is  strange  indeed  !"  Eleanor  mused.  "  But  have  you  no 
clue,  no  trace,  to  enable  you  to  discover  anything?" 

"None;  yet  stay;  I  Aai^fi  something  here — a  little  thing  which 
Luke  gave  inc  years  ago,  charging  me  always  to  keep  it.  I  have 
worn  it  around  my  neck  for  years,  but  never  thought  anything  of 
it.  I  well  remember  the  words  of  Luke  when  he  gave  it  to  inc, 
for  he  made  me  repeat  them  over  until  they  were  firmly  impres.scd 
upon  my  mind.  He  said,  '  Edward,  take  this  and  keep  it  always  ; 
it  may  at  last  solve  the  mystery  which  hangs  about  you  ;  but  at 
all  events,  take  it  and  guard  it  closely,  and  should  you  ever  find  a 
jierson  who  possesses  one  exactly  like  it,  know  then  that  you  have 
found  one  whose  destiny  is  interwoven  with  your  own,  and  with 
whom  your  after  life  will  be  closely  connected.'  " 

With  tlic.'e  words  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  gold  loikct 
of  antique  pattern,  but  most  exquisitely  chased  and  finished.  At 
fir.-^t  sight  (if  It,  Eleanor  gave  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and 
strange  surprise. 

"  What  is  it,  Eleanor  ?     AVhat  moves  yon  1" 

"  Edward,  I  have  the  duplicate  of  that  locket." 

In  corroboration  of  her  words,  she  held  up  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  Edward  Y''eardley  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which  he 

*  A  privilcgf,  we  believe,  which  is  now  granted  in  England. 


held  in  his  hand.  He  examined  it  carefully,  but  both  were  the 
same  in  every  particular,  even  to  the  date,  A.  D.,  160(J,  which 
was  stamped  upon  the  inner  side. 

"And  how  did  you  obtain  this!"  asked  the  j'oung  man,  when 
the  amauemcnt  called  up  by  this  singular  discover^'  had  somewhat 
abated. 

"  It  was  given  mc  by  my  father,  longer  ago  that  I  can  remem- 
ber.    I  have  worn  it  ever  since." 

"  Singular  !  Ujion  my  soul,  this  is  jiassing  strange  !"  Ycardley 
exclaimed,  looking  earnestly  into  his  companion's  face.  "What 
can  you  make  of  it  t" 

"  Nothing.  I  confess  it  puzr.les  mc  past  comprehension.  But 
those  mysterious  words  of  Luke  Harvey — what  did  they  mean  ?" 

Edward  Y'eardley  started,  and  suddenly  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
emotion : 

"  I  know  not,  but  O,  Eleanor,  dearest  Eleanor,  pray  that  they 
be  at  last  realised  !  '  One  whose  destiny  is  interwoven  with  your 
own,  and  with  whom  your  after-life  will  be  closely  connected,' " 
he  repeated  slowly.  "Let  us  accept  the  omen  of  these  strange 
words  ;  shall  we,  dear  Eleanor?" 

"Assuredly,  Edwartl.     There  may  be  truth  in  them." 

"  There  must  be !"  cried  the  other,  vehemently.  "  Why  it  is  I 
know  not,  but  I  feel  a  strange  confidence  in  that  old  man,  Luke 
Harvey,  and  this  discovery,  mysterious  as  it  is,  fills  me  with  new 
hope.  I  feel  that  this  douljt  which  has  encompassed  my  whole 
life  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  I  believe,  too,  that  the  end 
draws  nigh  when  all  shall  be  revealed.  Yes,  we  will  take  new 
courage." 

The  lovers  thoughtfully  entered  the  house,  pondering  deeply 
upon  the  strange  discovery  which  they  had  just  made.  Let  us 
leave  them,  while  we  follow  the  movements  of  a  personage  who  is 
yet  destined  to  figure  conspicuously  in  the  course  of  our  tale. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  duel  had  some- 
what subsided,  John  Searle  assumed  a  careless  manner,  and 
strolled  easily  among  the  men,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  still 
as  much  as  ever  avoided.  But  he  was  not  long  in  making  a  dis- 
covery which  evidently  disconcerted  him.  The  stern  eyes  of 
Richard  Seabold  were  fixed  threateningly  upon  him,  and  move 
wherever  he  might,  his  gaEC  was  never  for  an  instant  relaxed. 
Searlc  grew  uneasy  as  this  state  of  aflairs  continued,  and  at  last 
approaching  Seabold,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  great  humility : 

"Surely,  Master  Seabold,  j-ou  do  not  suspect  me?  If  it  is  so, 
you  do  me  great  wrong  thereby." 

"  We  can't  always  tell,"  observed  the  latter,  significantly.  "  We 
have  just  disposed  of  one  enemy,  and  we  arc  not  sure  how  soon  it 
may  be  before  wc  shall  be  called  upon  to  take  proper  care  of 
another.     Look  well  to  your  movements,  my  honest  friend." 

"Ah,  Master  Seabold,  you  are  now  doing  great  injustice  to  a 
faithful  and  good  man,  and  one  who  would  be  glad  to  show  his 
valor  in  behalf  of  these  helpless  women  ;  though  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  conduct  of  that  rash  youth,  Edward  Yeardley,  will — " 

"  Stay,  you  villain  !"  thundered  Scabold.  "  Say  another  word 
against  the  captain,  and  I'll  throw  you  into  the  river  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Dick  Seabold  !  You  talk  of  Captain  Ycardlcy's  actions, 
forsooth !  Mean-spirited,  whining  hound  that  you  are,  I'm  almost 
determined  now  to — " 

How  far  the  indignation  of  Richard  Seabold  might  have  ex- 
tended, we  are  not  prepared  to  saj',  as  the  voice  of  Sir  Gordon 
Hargreaves  was  heard  just  at  that  instant,  calling  him  imperatively. 
With  a  shake  of  his  fist  and  a  menacing  glance,  Seabold  hurried 
away,  leaving  John  Scarle  to  pursue  his  plans  unmolestcdly.  The 
latter  gave  a  low  chuckle  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  and  then  crept 
stealthily  into  the  house. 

Night  was  now  fast  approaching.  The  moon  had  not  yet  arisen, 
and  the  house  was  quite  dark  inside.  The  men  were  mostly  out- 
side, three  or  four  being  seated  in  the  barracks,  talking  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  Scarle  observed  these,  and  an  impatient  scowl 
passed  over  his  face.  He  walked  the  length  of  the  hall  several 
times,  but  the  men  had  not  stirred.  His  impatience  now  reached 
the  highest  point ;  he  grew  restless,  and  muttered  broken  sentences. 
At  last  one  of  the  men  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  others  followed.  Scarle  witnessed  their  departure, 
himself  unseen,  in  the  meantime,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
satisfaction. 

His  movements  were  now  attended  with  a  great  degree  of  cau- 
tion. Going  to  the  outer  door,  he  listened  to  as.sure  himself  that 
no  person  was  approaching,  and  then  proceeded  to  unbuckle  and 
remove  his  shoes.  Disappearing  for  a  moment,  he  rctui-ncd  with 
a  large  covered  vessel  in  his  hands,  with  wliich  he  entered  the 
barracks.  Scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  before  he  reappeared,  still 
bearing  the  vessel,  and  went  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first.  His 
movements  were  stealthy  and  cat-like,  and  he  passed  through  the 
hall  swiftly,  as  if  fearful  i.f  detection.  Once  he  stopped  in  a 
tremor  of  apprehension  and  fear,  as  a  loud  exclamation  came  from 
the  exterior  of  the  house,  but  it  was  not  repeated,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  proceeded  with  his  work.  Three  journeys 
back  and  forth  were  accomplished,  and  when  he  emerged  from  the 
large  room  the  last  time,  his  face  was  ovcr.-ijrcad  with  a  look  of 
malignant  satisfaction,  and  he  muttered  the  words  :  "Excellently 
well  done!  Xow  let  the  Indians  come;  I  «hiuk  we're  prepared 
for  them.     Ha,  ha!  yes— wc  re  fully  prepared  for  them  !" 

The  voices  of  those  outside  now  came  more  plainly  to  his  car, 
and  he  stole  away  to  await  the  further  progress  of  afl'airs. 


f  CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    BLOCKHOUSE    BKSIEOEI). 

Wiii.x  Richard  Seabold  was  summoned  to  the  side  of  Sir  Gor- 
don Hargreaves,  he  found  the  latter  conversing  earnestly  with 
Edward  Yeardley.    He  was  immediately  addressed  by  the  former, 
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and  the  conversation  soon  became  deeply  interesting.  Evidently 
it  had  reference  to  Sir  Morgan  Lymburnc,  for  gestures  were  fre- 
quently made  towards  that  part  of  the  Blockhouse  where  he  was 
confined.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  proposed  to 
Seabold  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner  and  convey  him  to  James- 
town, in  which  arrangement  Richard  heartily  acquiesced. 

A  heavy  weight  seemed  removed  from  the  breast  of  Sir  Gordon, 
and  he  showed  at  once  an  unaccustomed  vivacity  of  tone  and 
manner.  He  conversed  a  short  time  ^vith  Yeardley,  and  then 
greeted  those  who  stood  near  by  in  a  pleasant  voice.  The  whole 
household,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  night,  were  assembled  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  barrack-doors  had  been  thrown  open, 
and  half  the  men  were  standing  or  sitting  by  them,  while  others 
reclined  upon  the  ground.  Edward  Yeardley  was  walking  with 
Eleanor  Hargreaves  slowly  to  and  fro  across  the  level  sward, 
while  Seabold  had  sought  the  side  of  Ruth  Gamble.  Altogether 
it  was  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  scene  which  the  moon  looked  down 
upon. 

An  earnest  group  at  length  gathered  around  the  hunter,  as  Sea- 
bold was  sometimes  designated,  and  demanded  a  story.  Not 
liking  the  interruption,  and  still  disliking  to  refuse,  Seabold 
remarked  : 

"  Well,  boys,  if  I  must,  I  must.     What  shall  it  be  V 

One  said  "an  Indian  story;"  another,  "a  hunting  story,"  and 
Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves,  who  had  drawn  near  as  the  auditory  in- 
creased, observed : 

"  Let  us  have  some  of  your  experience  with  the  savages,  Sea- 
bold ;  I  believe  you  have  had  much  of  it." 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  Sir  Gordon.  I  have  had  a  large 
amount  of  dealings  with  the  redskins  since  I  first  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, now  almost  twelve  years,  and  generally  speaking,  I  think 
they  have  found  me  a  tough  customer.  Sit  round,  boys,  and  I'll 
tell  you  of  a  little  affair  that  happened  in  these  woods  about  five 
years  ago." 

Seabold's  listeners  drew  closer  to  him,  and  he  commenced  as 
follows : 

"  I  started  from  Jamestown,  one  afternoon,  with  my  rifle,  mean- 
ing to  bring  in  a  deer.  My  course  lay  with  the  river  for  about  a 
mile,  and  then  I  struck  into  the  woods.  I  went  on  in  this  way  for 
some  time,  and  when  I  was  just  about  giving  up  all  hopes  of  the 
deer,  I  heard  a  kind  of  low  noise  off  to  the  right. 

"  Now  some  hunters  would  have  turned  back  in  a  hurry  at  hear- 
ing that,  for  anybody  would  know  the  noise  that  the  Indians  make 
to  decoy  the  deer  near  enough  for  a  shot,  but  I  kept  on.  It  was  a 
time  then  when  the  Powhatans  were  considered  a  little  more  peace- 
ful, although  I  knew  well  enough  that  the  red  rascals  could  never 
be  depended  upon.  I  thought  they  would  not  interfere  with  me 
if  I  minded  my  own  business,  but  there  was  where  I  was  mistaken, 
as  you  shall  hear. 

"  I  kept  on,  as  I  said  before,  but  not  more  than  two  minutes 
had  passed  before  I  heard  a  loud  yell,  and  the  next  instant  a  large 
buck  came  plunging  along  with  a  long  arrow  in  his  side.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  stop  to  consider  who  shot  that  arrow,  but  brought 
np  my  rifle  and  fired.  The  animal  ran  a  few  rods  further,  and 
then  dropped. 

"  When  I  came  up  and  saw  that  the  arrow  had  only  made  a 
slight  wound,  and  that  it  was  my  bullet  that  killed  the  deer,  I  be- 
gan to  consider  him  as  mine,  and  so  sat  down  and  commenced 
skinning  him.  It's  strange  that  I  didn't  first  stop  to  load  my 
rifle ;  I  believe  I  was  never  guilty  of  such  carelessness  before,  but 
it  happened  curious  all  round. 

"  Well,  there  I  sat,  busy  about  my  work,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  else,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  strange  kind  of  a 
noise,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  three  great  Indians  not  twenty  rods 
off,  looking  savagely  at  me,  and  talking  among  themselves.  Of 
course  I  jumped  to  my  feet  in  surprise,  but  I  didn't  think — no,  I 
had  no  time  for  thinking  just  then,  for  all  of  a  sudden  the  red- 
skins gave  a  tremendous  yell,  and  made  for  me  like  lightning.  I 
just  looked  at  my  rifle  and  remembered  that  it  was  unloaded,  and 
then  started  off  upon  the  run. 

"  I  believe  I  travelled  faster  for  five  minutes  than  ever  before  in 
my  life.  The  Indians  came  on,  jumping  and  yelling,  and  I  put 
in  harder,  and  gained  a  little  on  them,  which  I  saw  by  looking 
over  my  shoulder  now  and  then.  Two  of  the  Indians  carried 
bows,  and  were  a  little  ahead  of  the  other,  who  had  a  musket. 
My  thoughts  worked  rather  fast  as  I  ran  ;  my  object  was  to  gain 
enough  ground  to  put  into  operation  a  little  stratagem  I  had  been 
turning  over  in  my  mind." 

The  speaker  hero  stopped  and  looked  attentively  towards  the 
wood,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  loud  exclamation.  This  was 
the  noise  which  had  alarmed  John  Scarle  in  his  secret  operations. 
"  What  is  it,  Richard  ?"  inquired  Yeardley,  who  had  just  drawn 
near,  and  "What  is  if?"  was  repeated  by  a  dozen  different 
tongues. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken,"  replied  Seabold ;  "  but  I  surely 
thought  I  saw  an  Indian's  head  thrust  out  from  behind  those 
trees." 

All  eyes  were  at  once  directed  to  the  point  indicated,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  seen,  and  Sir  Gordon  observed  : 

"  Go  on  with  your  story,  Richard.  You  only  fancied  what  you 
spoke  of." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  Seabold  replied.  Then  after  a  searching  look 
toward  the  forest,  .is  if  he  really  believed  in  the  presence  of  an 
Indian  there,  he  continued  : 

"After  running  in  this  way  a  short  time,  I  determined  to  make 
a  new  move.  I  had  now  got  to  a  place  where  the  trees  grew 
closer,  and  where  I  knew  I  was  out  of  sight ;  so  darting  aside,  I 
hid  myself  behind  the  trunk  of  a  free.  The  Indians  soon  came 
along,  and  as  I  cxjiccted,  the  two  first  drove  right  ahead  without 
seeing  me      The  other  was  close  upon  their  heels,  but  he  Btojiptd 


and  cast  his  wicked-looking  eyes  around  as  if  he  suspected  that  all 
was  not  right.  This  was  just  as  I  expected  it  would  be,  and  I 
was  prepared  for  him.  He  looked  around,  and  then  stooped  to 
examine  the  tracks.  This  was  my  time,  and  I  sprang  with  my 
whole  weight  on  his  back.  He  rolled  over  beneath  mo  and  made 
a  grab  for  his  musket,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  my  knife  was  in  his 
heart,  and  he  died  without  a  groan." 

"  But  the  other  two  V  one  of  the  men  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  them.  Of  course  I  knew  they  would  not 
be  long  at  fault,  and  they  soon  found  out  that  the  trail  was  lost. 
I  soon  heard  them  coming  back,  and  seizing  the  loaded  musket  of 
the  dead  Indian,  I  sprang  again  behind  the  tree.  In  a  moment  I 
caught  sight  of  them  as  they  came  back  with  their  heads  almost 
to  the  ground,  hunting  for  the  trail,  and  silently  cocking  the  gun, 
I  stood  ready  for  them.  They  soon  came  near,  but  they  never 
saw  the  body  of  their  companion  until  they  had  nearly  stumbled 
over  it.  Then  such  a  yell  as  they  sent  up  I  never  heard  before  or 
since  !  It  was  the  most  awful  sound  that  I  ever  heard  an  Indian 
make.  But  I  waited  a  little  longer  until  they  stooped  down  to 
look  at  the  body,  and  then  levelling  the  musket  with  a  careful  aim, 
I  fired.  Both  sprang  to  their  feet,  but  one  fell  back,  dead,  and 
the  other,  who  was  badly  wounded,  as  I  could  see,  broke  away 
with  a  howl,  and  ran  for  his  life." 

"Did  you  follow  him  V  one  of  his  listeners  inquired. 

"  No.     I  thought — " 

The  speaker  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  fearful  exclamar 
tion  of  terror,  and  pointed  again  in  the  direction  of  the  forest. 

"By  heavens  !"  ho  exclaimed,  in  startling  tones,  "I'm  not  de- 
ceived now.  As  sure  as  I  stand  here  this  moment,  I  saw  an 
Indian  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  1" 

More  than  one  countenance  paled  at  this  announcement,  and 
another  quickly  replied  : 

"  So  did  I.     And  there's  another,  and  another." 

"  To  the  barracks  !  quick !"  the  commandant  exclaimed,  in  an 
energetic  voice.  "Assist  the  women,  men,  and  hasten,  for  Heav- 
en's sake,  hasten  !" 

He  turned  to  Eleanor,  who  stood  motionless  and  pale,  her  arm 
outstretched  and  rigid.  He  looked,  and  that  look  revealed  a  sight 
which  chilled  his  blood  with  horror.  A  score  of  dusky  forms  were 
stealthily  creeping  round  either  wing  of  the  building,  each  grasp- 
ing a  tomahawk,  while  as  many  more  had  gained  the  piazza,  and 
were  advancing  to  intercept  their  intended  victims,  who  were 
already  crowding  around  the  door. 

"  On,  on,  Eleanor !"  he  shouted.  "  Hasten,  for  your  life — for 
life !" 

Half  supporting  her  almost  insensible  form,  he  sprang  forward, 
but  the  foe  was  already  in  the  way.  The  majority  of  the  men  had 
gained  the  shelter  of  the  barracks  at  the  warning  cry  of  Edward 
Yeardley,  bearing  with  them  Mistress  Anne  Hargreaves  and  the 
two  domestics,  but  hardly  had  they  entered  the  building  ere  a 
dozen  painted  warriors  stood  between  them  and  their  friends. 
Then  commenced  a  furious  strife,  the  Indians  struggling  to  cut 
off  the  little  party  without  before  they  could  be  saved,  and  the 
sturdy  bordereis  fiercely  striving  to  rescue  their  friends  before  the 
arrival  of  new  foes.  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  had  drawn  his 
sword  upon  the  first  attack,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  used  it 
fully  attested  his  valor  and  strength.  By  his  side  stood  Seablod, 
every  stroke  of  bis  huge  knife  dyeing  it  a  deeper  red ;  while 
Edward  Yeardley,  still  bearing  Eleanor  in  his  arms,  pressed  close 
behind. 

"  Fight,  men  !"  thundered  Seabold.  "  Use  your  knives  on  the 
cowardly  miscreants  ;  cut  them  down  without  mercy !" 

The  heroic  exertions  of  both  ])artics  of  the  defenders  had  now 
cleared  the  way  of  a  number  of  their  foes,  and  those  outside  were 
pressing  eagerly  forward  to  gain  the  open  doors,  when  a  new  party 
of  Indians  darted  with  wild  yells  from  the  piazza.  But  the  de- 
fenders were  now  united,  and  their  dusky  foes  met  with  a  solid 
front  upon  their  first  advance.  Steadily  the  little  party  retreated, 
and  one  by  one  they  gained  the  wished-for  shelter,  while  arrows 
whistled  over  their  heads  and  lodged  in  the  wall.  Safety  seemed 
now  secured  ;  the  majority  of  the  household  were  already  within 
the  barracks,  when  with  a  yell  of  disappointed  fury  the  Indians 
dashed  desperately  forward. 

"  Keep  up  good  cheer  I"  Seabold  shou  d,  in  encouraging  tones. 
"Be  ready  to  close  the  door  after  us,  men;  and  here's  at  you 
again,  you  cowardly  redskins  I" 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  the  shoulder  of  Eleanor  Hargreaves,  but 
a  deadly  thrust  of  Edward  Ycardley's  knife  laid  its  owner  at  his 
feet.  A  tomahawk  hurled  through  the  air,  and  found  a  fatal 
resting-place  in  the  brain  of  one  of  the  gallant  men  at  Seabold's 
side,  but  still  the  party  retreated  firmly  and  in  order.  The  bar- 
racks was  gained,  the  shelter  reached  in  safety,  and  the  two  doors 
were  swung  back  to  their  places.  A  hand  from  the  outside  was 
thrust  in,  but  immediately  drawn  back  with  severed  fingers ;  and 
as  the  bolts  were  shot  in  their  places,  a  score  of  airows  quivered 
in  the  planks,  while  the  whole  forest  rang  with  the  ominous  yells 
of  hundreds  of  the  Powhatans. 


"And  now,"  said  the  commandant,  "every  man  must  act  for 
himself,  and  fight  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  Indians  are 
many,  and  thirsting  for  our  destruction,  and  after  such  a  hint  as 
that  which  we  have  just  given  them,  they  will  be  apt  to  scatter 
themselves  into  small  bodies  and  surround  the  building.  Let 
every  man  load  and  fire  as  quickly  as  he  can,  and  be  careful  that 
every  shot  touches  a  foe." 

A  cheer  greeted  this  speech,  and  the  men  stationed  themselrea 
at  different  points,  and  prepared  to  obey  the  orders  which  they 
had  just  received.     But  a  strange  cry  was  soon  heard. 

"  My  powder  is  out !"  "And  mine  I  And  mine  1"  exclaimed 
others,  successively. 

"  This  is  strange  !"  said  Richard  Seabold.  "  The  pouches  were 
all  filled  yesterday.  But  there  is  plenty  more.  Come  behind  this 
screen  one  at  a  time,  and  I  will  supply  you." 

Saying  this,  he  went  to  the  place  where  the  powder  was  kept, 
but  as  he  did  so,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm. 

"  Men,  stand  back  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  defenders  crowded 
about  him.     "  Sir  Gordon  and  Captain  Yeardley,  look  at  this  !" 

Edward  Yeardley  started  forward,  but  his  cheek  paled  as 
Richard  Seabold  raised  the  covers  of  the  powder  casks  and  ex- 
posed their  contents  to  his  view.  There  was  the  powder,  but  en- 
tirely wet  and  soaked — a  black  and  sodden  mass  I 

"  Look  at  this  ;  behold  it,  every  one !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Good 
heavens,  men,  what  means  this  ?  Have  we  indeed  a  traitor 
among  us  'i" 

Every  eye  was  fixed  in  blank  amazement  and  dismay  upon  the 
commandant.  The  latter  seemed  terrible  in  the  anger  of  the 
moment. 

"  To  your  posts,  men !"  he  shouted.  "  We  have  a  traitor  among 
us,  and  let  every  man  watch  for  him.  If  we  find  him,  woe  bo 
unto  him !" 

"  But  the  powder  ?"  asked  one. 

"  There  is  more,"  interposed  Seabold.  "  There  is  a  cask  in  the 
next  room,  which  this  villain,  whoever  he  is,  did  not  reach.  Bring 
it  out  and  load  up  quickly,  for  the  enemy  is  howling  fiercer  than 
ever  outside." 

This  was  true ;  the  cries  of  the  Indians  redoubled  in  fury,  and 
a  perfect  storm  of  an-ows  rattled  against  the  logs  behind  which 
the  defenders  were  entrenched.  The  latter  did  not  fire  in  a  volley, 
but  whenever  their  keen  eyes  detected  a  painted  face,  the  heavy 
report  of  a  musket  was  sure  to  follow.  Thus  the  attack  and  de- 
fence continued,  varied  by  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  so  terrible  to 
the  females,  who  had  retired  to  the  inner  room,  and  by  an  occa- 
sional death-cry,  as  a  bullet  was  sped  with  a  truer  aim. 

Edward  Yeardley  moved  from  point  to  point,  animating  all  by 
his  presence  and  courageous  bearing.  Richard  Seabold  touched 
his  shoulder,  and  beckoned  him  aside. 

"  /  have  my  eye  on  the  traitor!"  ho  whispered. 

"  Ha !  are  you  sure  V 

"  Yes ;  I  know  the  man.     But  what  shall  be  his  punishment  ?" 

"Death!"  replied  Yeardley,  in  a  startling  whisper. 

"  Right,  captain,  right !  When  I  look  round  and  see  these 
helpless  women,  and  this  little  handful  of  men,  and  then  think 
that  this  house  holds  one  base  enough  to  betray  them  into  the 
hands  of  those  red  devils  outside,  I  wish  in  my  heart  that  I  could 
see  him  tortured.     But  I  am  after  him ;  he  cannot  escape." 

"  Be  cautious  and  get  the  right  one  !"  observed  the  command- 
ant, significantly. 

"  Never  fear,  captain ;  I  shall  not  miss  him." 

Edward  Yeardley  tui-ned  away  just  in  time  to  observe  the  flight 
of  an  aiTOw  through  the  port-hole.  It  was  winged  with  a  fatal 
aim,  for  it  entered  the  breast  of  one  of  the  men,  and  he  sank  back 
into  the  commandant's  arms.  He  hardly  stirred ;  one  gasp,  and 
all  was  over. 

"  Poor  follow,  he  is  dead  !"  said  Yeardley,  with  much  emotion. 

"And  he  died  in  a  glorious  cause !"  exclaimed  Seabold,  spring- 
ing forward  and  taking  his  place.  "Look  at  him,  boys,  and 
resolve  to  revenge  him." 

His  rifle  gave  a  hoarse  bark  as  he  finished  the  words,  and  a 
wail  of  agony  from  the  forest  attested  the  fatal  accuracy  Of  his 
aim.  The  men  recovered  from  the  momentary  stupor  which  the 
fall  of  their  companion  had  occasioned,  and  a  succession  of  quick 
discharges  followed.  But  the  Indians  had  benefited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  hour,  and  had  grown  cautious  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  house,  as  was  easily  to  be  perceived  by  the  slack- 
ening of  the  fire  from  the  defenders. 

[to  be  continued.] 

[Bcu:h  numbers  of  Bailouts  Pictorial  containiDg  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    STRANGE    SISCOyERT.      THE   DEFENCE. 

"  To  the  loopholes !"  Edward  Yeardley  shouted,  in  a  clear, 
ringing  tone.  "  Quick,  with  your  muskets,  before  they  scatter 
themselves  around  the  building !" 

This  command  was  instantly  obeyed.  The  savages  were  col- 
lected in  a  noisy  multitude  before  the  door  in  their  excitement, 
when  the  stunning  report  of  a  dozen  fire-arms  was  heard,  and  a 
deadly  shower  of  slugs  and  bullets  was  poured  upon  them. 
Many  fell,  killed  outright  by  the  murderous  discharge,  while  the 
cries  of  rage  and  anguish  that  filled  the  air  told  of  jiainful  wounds. 


CONSUMITION  AS  A  LUXURY. 

The  "  Scalpel  "  for  April  contains  a  very  interesting  article  on 
consumption,  based  upon  a  theory  promulgated  by  Dr.  Washing- 
ton. The  substance  of  it  amounts  to  this  : — That  the  food  we  eat 
is  first  converted  into  albumen  ;  that  the  albumen  is  conveyed  by 
a  vein,  into  which  it  is  directly  deposited  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart ;  that  it  is  thence  transferred  at  once  to  the  lungs,  where  it 
is  converted  by  the  air  we  breathe  into  blood ;  that  if  this  air  be 
insufficient  in  quantity  or  indifferent  in  quality,  the  albumen, 
instead  of  turning  into  blood,  forms  tubercles,  and  these  tubercles 
are  the  physical  element  of  consumption.  That  is,  in  few  and 
plain  words,  the  whole  of  the  new  theory.  Of  course  the  remedy 
is  a  simple  one — viz.,  plenty  of  good  fresh  air.  Nothing  could  be 
cheaper — nothing  more  satisfactory.  But  will  it  do  ?  We  incline 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  have  known  more  than  one 
consumptive  friend  who,  after  despairing  of  all  help  by  means  of 
medicine,  have  effectually  cured  themselves  by  the  most  reckless 
exposure  to  every  species  of  weather.  Fresh  air,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  is  one  of  the  best  medicaments  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  human  renovators.  It  has  but  one  fault — it  is  too  economical. 
Nobody  likes  to  get  well  so  inexpensively.  This  may  seem  odd, 
but  it's  true,  nevertheless.  Wo  take  as  much  pride  in  our  sickness 
as  we  do  in  any  other  luxury  we  possess,  or  fancy  wo  can  afford 
to  indulge  in. — Sunduj/  Times. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

Tho  accorapanyin;;  landscape  scene  embraces  a  view  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  one  of  the  most  deservedly 
popular  of  American  female  writers,  whoso  name  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  republic,  and  is 
neither  unknown  nor  unhonorod  abroad.  Tho  house  is  beautifully 
situated  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  occupies  the  left  of  our  picture. 
The  railroad  winds  around  the  base  of  the  hill  on  virhich  it  stands. 
The  Hartford  depot  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  In  this 
delightful  home  Mrs.  Sigourney  is  enjoying  tho  sunset,  or  rather 
the  Indian  summer  of  a  beautiful  life.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Lydia  Huntley,  and  she  was  born  at  Norwich,  Ct.,  Sept.  1,  1791, 
of  highly  esteemed  parents.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  her  mother  a  most  excellent  woman.  The  future 
poetess  was  much  benefited  by  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Lathrop,  and 
her  education  carefully  attended  to.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  wrote 
little  poems,  remarkable  for  correctness  of  versification,  and  char- 
acterized by  that  vein  of  religious  sentiment  wliich  runs  like  a 
golden  thread  through  all  her  writings.  In  1814  we  find  her  en- 
gaged as  the  principal  of  a  select  school  at  Hartford,  established 
by  herself.  In  \S\5  her  first  work,  "Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse,"  was  published.  In  1819  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
diaries  Sigourney,  a  cultivated  and  opulent  merchant  of  Ilart- 
ford.^^  In  1822,  Mrs.  Sigourney  published  "Traits  of  tho  Aborig- 
ines," a  historical  poora  in  five  cantos.  About  the  same  time,  a 
volume  of  her  poems  appeared  in  London.  In  1824  she  published 
a  prose  work.  In  1840  a  collection  of  her  poems  in  two  volumes 
also  appeared  in  London,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  the  press. 
In  1841  her  longest  and  most  successful  poem,  "  Pocahontas,"  was 
issued  from  the  American  press.  "J'leasant  Memories  of  Pleas- 
ant Lands  "  (1842)  records,  in  prose  and  verse,  her  recollcctiuiis  of 
foreign  travel  during  the  year  1840.     Mrs.  Sigourney  everywhere 


justly  deserved  to  suffer,  although  he  persisted  to  the  last  moment 
in  his  entire  innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned. 
This  mysterious  affair  was  not  explained  until  some  years  after- 
wards, when  tlie  gentleman's  servant,  on  his  death-bed,  confessed 
that  he  was  the  man  w!io  had  robbed  and  murdered  his  master.  It 
would  seem  that  bnlh  tho  landlord  and  the  servant  had  nearly  at 
tlie  s.arae  time  made  up  their  minds  to  commit  this  dreadful  deed, 
but  without  communicating  their  intentions  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  one  had  anticipated  tho  other  by  a  few  minutea.  The 
consternation  visible  in  the  countenance  of  the  landlord,  his  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  account  of  his  intrusion  into  the  chamber, 
and  the  cause  thiit  brought  him  there  at  such  an  hour,  were  all 
natural  consequences  of  that  alarm  produced  by  finding  a  fellow- 
creature,  wliom  ho  had  sallied  forth  at  the  dead  of  the  night  to 
destroy,  weltering  in  blood,  and  already  murdered  to  his  hands; 
and  the  knife  hail  involuntarily  dropped  from  his  arm,  uplifted  to 
strike,  but  unstrung,  as  it  were,  and  paralyzed  by  the  terror  excited 
by  so  unexpected  and  horrifying  a  discovery. — Law  Jurist. 

OCEAN  TELEGRAPHS. 

A  correspondent  gives  us  (he  following  calculations: — "From 
Falmouth  to  Gibraltar  the  distance  is  less  than  1000  miles  ;  from 
Gibraltar  to  Malta  the  distance  is  988  miles  ;  from  Malta  to  Alex- 
andria it  is  81.5  miles  ;  from  Suez  to  Aden  1310  miles  ;  from  Aden 
to  Bombay  16G4  miles  ;  from  Bombay  to  Port  de  Galle  9fiO  miles  ; 
from  Point  de  Galle  to  Madras  .'540  miles  ;  from  Madras  to  Calcut- 
ta 780  miles;  from  Calcutta  to  Penang  1213  miles;  from  Penang 
to  Singapore  381  miles;  from  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong  1437 
miles;  from  Singapore  to  Batavia  520  miles;  from  Batavia  to 
Swan  River  l.'jOO  miles;  from  Swan  River  to  King  George's 
Sound  .'JOO  miles;  and  from  King  George's  Sound  to  Adelaide 
998  miles.     From  Adelaide  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney  there  will 


the  West  Indies,  such  a  ship  would  reach  the  locality  before 
a  ship  can  at  tho  present  time  be  fetched  from  the  squadron 
station  at  Bermuda,  and  sent  thence  to  the  required  spot." — 
London  Express. 

THE  VAULTS  OF  ST.  SEPULCHRE,  LONDON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evangelist,  now  in  London , 
gives  the  following  curious  narrative  of  the  remarkable  preserva- 
tion of  a  corpse,  in  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  vaults  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  that  city  : — "  A  strange  sight  ^s  dis- 
closed to  me  in  St.  Sepulchre,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very 
oldest  church  edifice  in  this  city.  It  stands  opposite  Old  Bailey, 
the  hoary  prison,  and  not  far  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  This 
church  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  London,  but 
early  rebuilt.  It  is  an  immense  edifice,  with  a  very  wealthy  parish, 
yet  only  two  or  three  hundred  persons  are  ever  in  attendance  at 
their  place  of  worship.  Beneath  the  church  are  a  series  of  great 
burial  vaults,  where  interments  have  been  made  for  many  hundred 
years.  The  sexton  told  me  it  was  estimated  there  wore  fifteen 
hundred  coflins  now  entire  under  the  building,  and  from  an  ex- 
amination, I  have  no  doubt  of  its  trutli.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
vaults  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  cflTect  in  preserving  the  coflnns, 
if  not  the  bodies,  from  decay.  Descending  through  an  iron  door 
from  the  church  the  other  day,  we  entered  a  very  large  apartment, 
but  dimly  lighted,  where  piles  of  mouldy,  black-looking  cotiins 
were  placed  upon  each  other.  These  coffins,  with  their  elegant 
and  costly  trimmings,  had  not  been  decomposed.  Climbing  up 
over  a  heap  of  them,  the  sexton  opened  a  large  wooden  box,  a  ,  i 
out  of  it  took  an  entire  female  figure,  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation!  The  limbs  were  unbroken,  and  the  body  perfect, 
except  the  flesh  shrunken,  yet  it  was  still  soft  and  flexible  to  the 
touch.      The  sexton  stated  that  the  officers  of  tho  church  had 
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met  with  the  reception  duo  to  her  literary  abilities  and  her  charac- 
ter as  a  lady.  The  most  distinguished  persons  united  in  doing 
her  honor,  and  among  others,  the  amiable  queen  of  the  French 
presented  her  with  a  splendid  diamond  bracelet  as  a  token  of  re- 
spect and  affection.  One  of  her  late  publications,  "Past  Meridi- 
an,' IS  a  charming  work  in  prose,  in  which  the  subject  of  Old 
Age  13  treated  with  great  felicity.  During  her  life,  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney has  produced  about  fifty  volumes.  Her  most  successful  efforts 
arc  her  occasional  poems.  All  her  writings  are  characterized  by 
purity  of  feeling,  originality  of  thought,  sympathy  with  the  good 
and  beautiful,  and  an  earnest  religious  spirit. 

CIRCUMST.iNTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

A  country  gentleman  was  travelling  from  Berkshire,  on  horse- 
back, to  London  ;  he  had  a  friend  with  him  and  a  servant,  and 
they  supped  at  the  inn,  and  ordered  beds  for  tlie  night.  At  suji- 
per,  his  friend  happened  to  observe  to  the  gentleman,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  start  eariy  the  next  morning,  as  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  go  over  Hounslow  Heath  after  sunset,  he  had  so  much 
property  aliout  him.  This  conversation  was  overiieard  by  the 
landlord,  who  assisted  the  gentleman's  servant  in  waiting  at  the 
table.  About  the  middle  of  the  night  the  gentleman's  companion 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  in  his  friend's  apartment,  but  it  passed 
over,  and  ho  thought  no  more  of  it.  Some  little  time  afterwards, 
he  was  again  disturbed  by  a  similar  noise,  when  he  determined  on 
entering  the  ajxirtment.  He  did  so,  and  the  first  object  he  saw 
was  the  landlord,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance of  the  greatest  consternation,  standing  over  the  still  bleed- 
ing and  murdered  body  of  his  friend.  On  a  still  further  search,  it 
appeared  that  the  gentleman  had  been  roblieil  of  all  his  proiierty, 
and  a  knife  was  discovered  on  the  bed,  which  was  proved  to  bo 
the  property  of  the  landlord.  He  wa.s  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, and  what  was  very  remarkable,  he  admitted  that  he  most 


shortly  be  a  telegraphic  communication  overland.  From  Trinity 
Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  to  Bermuda,  the  distance  is  about  1500 
miles  ;  from  Bermuda  to  Inagua  the  distance  is  about  1000  miles  ; 
from  Inagua  to  Jamaica  it  is  300  miles  ;  from  Jamaica  to  Antigua 
800  miles;  from  Antigua  to  Demcrara,  via  Trinidad,  800  miles  ; 
from  Antigua  to  St.  Thomas  227  miles  ;  from  Jamaica  to  Grey- 
town,  via  Navy  Bay,  1000  miles  ;  and  from  Jamaica  to  Belize  700 
miles.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  all  our  settlements,  dependencies 
and  colonies  in  the  I'cninsula,  Mediterranean,  Arabia,  India,  China, 
Australia,  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  could  be  joined 
to  England  by  shorter  submarine  cables  than  that  which  at  present 
connects  Ireland  with  Newfoundland,  and  without  tlieir  touching 
any  powerful  foreign  State.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  cables 
would  be  about  21,000  miles,  and,  reckoning  20  per  cent,  for  slack, 
the  whole  length  would  not  measure  more  than  24,000.  These 
cables  would  jilace  England  in  almost  instantaneous  communica- 
tion with  upwards  of  forty  colonies,  settlements  and  dependencies, 
situated  20,000  miles  apart,  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 
The  mere  shipping  telegrams  to  and  from  all  these  places  and 
England  would  be  of  incalculable  importance  to  merchants,  ship- 
owners and  seafaring  people ;  and  the  political  telegrams  would 
be  of  infinite  value  to  the  imperial  and  colonial  governments. 
From  the  above-named  colonies,  settlements  and  dependencies 
come  the  most  precious  and  the  most  useful  .irticles  of  merchan- 
di,se,  and  to  them  are  .sent  the  most  staple  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain.  Millions  of  money  will  be  saved  to  the  population  of 
England  every  year  in  articles  of  consumption  by  English  and 
colonial  merchants  knowing  the  state  of  the  home  and  colonial 
mjukets  by  telegraph.  The  British  squadrons  stationed  in  differ- 
ent parrs  of  the  world,  need  not  be  one-tenth  so  large  as  they  are 
now,  if  England  and  her  foreign  dominions  were  enclosed  in  a 
telegraphic  net-work.  If  intelligence  should  be  received  in  Eng- 
land by  telegraph  of  a  man-of-war  being  wanted  in  any  part  of 


recently  been  examining  tho  vaults,  and  as  burials  there  had  long 
since  ceased,  they  designed  to  close  the  entrance.  Before  doing 
so,  they  had  been  making  a  careful  suiwoy  of  tho  premises,  and 
under  a  mass  of  rubbish  in  one  corner,  they  found  a  stone  en-' 
closure,  a  sort  of  sarcophagus,  out  of  which  this  female  figure  was 
taken.  It  is  believed  to  be  over  three  centuries  old,  and  ovidentiv, 
from  its  position  and  the  stone  enclosure,  it  was  a  female  of  rank. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  in  this  subterranean  cliarnel-house,  with 
blackened  coffins  jiiled  up  to  the  ceiling  all  around,  to  see  this  en- 
tire human  figure  raised  up  bodily  from  its  resting-place,  and 
standing  erect  upon  a  coffin  before  you  !  The  fact  of  its  existen<-e 
is  probably  known  to  but  few  persons,  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  the  entrance  to  it  will  be  closed  to  all  further  inspection." 

WATER  IN  HOT  CLIM.ATES. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  considerable  pains  and  expense  have 
been  bestowed  on  inventions  to  supply  travellers  with  water;  and 
these  are  always  considered  as  worksof  peculiar  benevolence.  It 
is  remarkable  that  it  is  mentioned  of  the  Hindoos  in  some  parts  of 
India,  that  they  sometimes  go  to  a  considerable  distance  to  fetch 
water,  and  bring  it  to  the  roadside,  where  travellers  are  likely  to 
pass,  and  ofl^er  it  to  them  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Fountains  are 
common  in  the  East.  Their  numlier  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  tb.o 
country  and  the  climate.  The  soil,  parched  and  thirsty,  demands 
moisture  to  aid  vegetation  ;  and  a  cloudless  sun,  which  inflames 
the  air,  requires  for  the  people  verdure,  shade  and  coolness,  it.s 
agreeable  attendants ;  hence  they  occur  not  only  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  but  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads,  and  by  the  beaten  tracks  on  the  mountains.  Many  of  them 
are  tho  useful  donations  of  humane  persons  while  living,  or  have 
been  bequeathed  as  legacies  on  their  decease.  The  Turks  esteem 
the  erecting  of  them  as  meritorious,  and  seldom  go  away  after 
drinking,  without  blessing  ihe  memory  of  its  foumler. — Reynolds. 
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[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.) 
WYOMIKG. 

BT    FREZ>.   I..    HOSMER. 

Lot  granite  colomns  vcuch  thf  skj^ 

To  mark  the  six>t  wlii^rp  lirrues  feU ; 
IjCt  pillared  marblr  Ii/tci3  high. 

The  names  of  fallen  patriots  tell  * 
Then  voulJ»»t  thmi.  O  U'^oniinp. 

JJe  rich  in  rolnnm.".  ffrtinite-wroo'^tt } 
And  I^uriun  pillars  I&ndly  ^im; 

Of  those  wlio  toT  their  country  fonght ,' 


The  air  vf;is  still,  awd  all  arooud 

Wns  wrapt  in  <juiet  peace; 
The  bnm  of  industry — the  .fonncJ 

Of  warbling  birtis  hnd  censed. 
The  workman  s  weary  toil  was  o'l.r: 

And  hoine  with  wtlling  feet 
He  sought  the  vine-find  vottngc  door, 

The  loved  of  home  to  intet. 

Btit  hark !  there  comes  a  rustJ'mg  sounci : 

What  yells  nra  on  the  n'lrl 
From  auibnslj  saTage  lodKin.^  boond, 

Like  lions  from  their  lair 
They  rnsh  upon  those  'feuceltfH*  men, 

Like*wolTes  'moiig  j:nan?les9  sheep  ; 
Ah,  fevF  may  Iitc— and  even  then, 

But  lire  to  monrn  and  wtep ' 

Strong  were  the  men  who  fou^t  for  home, 

For  country  and  the/r  all ; 
And  'nenth  the  patriot's  Irfled  ana 

Did  many  nn  /udj:%n  fall. 
Ay,  strong  tht?r  hmrt?  whf>?wore  to  stanJ^ 

And  pour  fheh-  blu-txl  in  fight 
For  kinih-ed.  borne  and  fatberiaud — 

For  liberty  and  righ(! 

And  there  weir  they  who  ?x>r»  the  uamr 

Of  men  and  Christnas,  too, 
Who,  traitors  to  their  country,  rame 

Leagued  wiRh  that  sa rage  crew. 
Internal  infamy  .^bail  brand 

The  traitoroQs  names  of  ihose 
TVho  dared  to  lift  the  blnml-stained  hau^, 

Lea/,nied  with  the>r  country's  foea. 

The  old  and  feeble  joined  tbc  strife, 

And  all  who  anus  could  be:ir, 
Jleside  their  homes,  to  save  the  lives 

Of  thof^e  who  neitled  there. 
They  felt  that  power  that  they  e'er  feel 

AV'bo  fight  for  all  held  dear; 
Tbeir  watchwco-da,  ''*  Home  and  liberty; 

We  die  or  confjuer  here  ''* 

But  close  the  Indians  crowd  around 

In  numbers  thick  and  fai^t.  » 
And  nearly  all  those  i)atriot  nieu 

Are  breathing  forth  theJr  last. 
'Tis  done— the  nmrderers'  work  is  done! 

Men,  women,  children  lie 
Pale,  mangled,  bleeding,  one  by  one, 

Emblems  of  liberty  I 

That  night  the  pale  moon  gazed  adown 

On  a  scene  of  havoc  dread —  * 

On  vacant  homes,  a  wasted  town, 

And  ghastly  forms  of  the  dead. 
And  the  beautiful  stars  wept  tears  of  grief, 

Like  mist  o'er  ocean's  flood. 
That  War  should  walk  this  lovely  earth, 

And  mark  his  steps  wi<:h  blood.' 

.    .  ^   ^m^   ¥ 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    HAUNTED    ROOM. 

A   Ghost  Story,  in  which  little  is  fictitious  except  the  names, 

BY   MRS.    M.    A.    DENISON. 

There  wiis  nothing  in  the  least  peculiar  aliout  the  room.  It 
was  a  large,  old-fashioned  apartment,  looking  out  upon  a  beauti- 
ful prcspect  of  hill  and  dale.  Neither  had  it  any  traditionary 
interest,  save  that  it  had  descended  from  an  old  and  honorable 
family  whose  ancestors  were  noble  lioth  by  name  and  nature.  On 
the  walls  hung  a  few  portraits — a  saintly-looking  woman  with  a 
babe  in  her  arms,  a  hard  featured  gentleman,  who  had  probably 
been  the  husband  of  the  said  lady,  the  stifiness  of  whose  collar 
and  the  depth  of  whose  white  cravat  gave  even  to  the  dead  can- 
vass a  look  of  blue-white  sntTering.  These  and  a  hu'^ely  frilled 
old  lady  of  another  century's  fashion  were  all  the  evidences  of  a 
distant  generation  belonging  to  the  mansion.  To  be  sure,  many 
years  ago  an  insane  uncle  had  lodged  there,  who  ended  his  life  in 
the  house,  but  not  in  that  room.  He  chose  the  garret  for  his  deed 
of  self-violence.  It  was  rumored,  consequently,  that  strange 
noises  were  made  by  the  spirit  of  this  uncle  ;  hut  the  apparition, 
whenever  it  was  seen,  moat  singularly  took  the  shape  of  a  young 
woman. 

It  was  not  yet  three  months  since  Cordelia  Hastings  had  died 
in  that  very  room,  and  thougli  peculiar  sound.i  pertaining  to  old 
hou.scs  had  been  heard  before  that,  the  sights  were  not  seen  till 
after  she  had  been  laid  in  her  last  home. 

Cordelia  and  Carry  Hastings  were  twin  sisters.  Their  love  for 
each  other  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  possible  for  souls  to  be,  so 
united.  They  were  even  morbidly  attached,  so  that  if  one  of 
them  met  with  misfortune  or  accident,  the  other  sympathized  even 
Co  keen  sufTering.  It  was  deemed  almost  miraculous  that  when 
Cordelia  was  taken  ill  Carry  showed  no  symptoms  of  disease. 


But  at  hcrtleath  the  sister's  grief  was  so  violent  they  feared  in- 
sanity would  ensue,  and  every  day  when  the  excess  ot  her  an- 
guish was  somewhat  lessened,  she  would  go  and  spend  an  hour 
(she  was  restricted  to  that  time)  at  her  sister's  grave,  which  she 
had  embellished  with  beautiful  plants. 

The  father  and  mother  were  impoetical,  common-place  people, 
who  believed  that  the  rattling  and  the  running  about  nights  was 
but  tlic  perambulation  of  the  rats.  They  had  caused  the  chamber 
in  which  Cordelia  died  to  be  re-furnished,  and  as  before,  it  was 
used  as  the  "  ceremony  room,"  they  called  it,  or  in  other  words, 
the  spare  chamber,  always  in  readiness  for  any  guest  expected  or 

unexpected. 

THE  GHOST. 

The  first  intimation  they  had  that  there  was  any  trouble  about 
it  was  ou  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  a  staid  old  aunt  from  the 
interior  of  the  State.  She  was  a  maiden  lady  and  a  pattern  of 
propriety — a  tonguey  woman,  who  had  held  up  expectations  to 
her  nieces  if  they  should  outlive  her.  She  had  never  been  from 
her  home  before,  and  she  saw  here  on  the  edge  of  a  city  sights 
that  were  wondrous  to  behold  to  her  uncnltivated  eyes. 

"Law!"  she  exclaimed,  as  they  placed  her  carpet-bag  in  the 
closet,  and  she  stood  reconnoitering,  "  you've  given  me  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  seems  to  me.  I  aint  particular,  you  needn't 
piit  yourself  to  trouble  on  my  account." 

She  was  told  that  none  of  the  family  ever  slept  in  that  room  ; 
it  was  kept  for  visitors,  and  she  was  entirely  welcome.  She  would 
enjoy  it,  for  it  was  cool  and  j>leasant  at  all  times  of  the  day.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  any  one  had  used  the  room  since  the  death 
of  Cordelia.  When  they  left  her  alone,  the  old  lady  went  about 
examining  the  apartment.  She  peered  at  the  pictures,  solilo- 
quized over  them,  for  she  had  known  the  living  originals,  and 
opened  a  door  near  the  head  ot  her  bed  that  led  into  a  smaller 
room,  neatly  furnished  and  gave  evidence  that  it  was  occupied  by 
the  remaining  living  sister. 

"  Seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  lock  to  this  door  on  this 
side,"  she  said,  shutting  it  again,  "same  as  there  is  to  the  entry 
door.  But  dear  me,  I  don't  suppose  there's  any  danger  of  thieves, 
though  the  place  looks  sort  o'  lonesome  here,  and  out  of  the  way 
like.  I  guess  that's  Carry's  chamber.  Carry's  a  nice  girl,  and 
she  shall  have  all  that  I  meant  to  give  them  both." 

Night  came,  and  after  prayers,  Carry  accompanied  her  aunt 
to  her  room,  leaving  her  with  an  expressed  wish  that  she  would 
sleep  well. 

"  Yes,  dear,  nothing  wakes  me  up,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I 
always  sleep  all  night." 

She  did  wake  up,  however.  It  was  near  midnight.  Themoon 
shone  in  the  room  with  a  beautifully  clear  light.  The  curtains  of 
her  bed  were  opened  a  little  on  one  side,  and  as  her  eyes  were 
directed  that  way  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  saw  a  white  figure  flit 
by,  and  heard  the  sound  of  soft  footsteps  moving  about.  Too 
much  alarmed  to  rise,  she  laid  still  and  listened.  She  fancied  she 
heard  a  chair  pulled  out,  then  some  one  sitting  down  and  writing, 
then  footsteps  again,  and  all  was  silent.  Presently,  gathering 
courage,  she  opened  the  curtains.  The  room  was  quiet  and  seem- 
ingly occupied  by  no  one  but  herself.  She  snapped  her  eyes  and 
rubbed  her  forehead  to  convince  herself  that  she  had  not  been 
dreaming  when  she  saw  the  white  figure.  Now  of  the  fact  of  her 
wakefulness  there  could  be  no  question.  She  had  seen  something 
move,  she  had  heard  the  chair  drawn  up,  and  heard  the  pen  used. 
Besides,  as  she  looked  out  again  there  stood  a  chair  exactly  oppo- 
site the  table,  and  the  furniture  of  the  table  seemed  somcwiiat  dis- 
arranged. Getting  quietly  out  of  bed,  she  went  to  the  little  door 
loading  into  the  chamber  of  her  niece.  The  young  girl  lay  in  a 
sweet  slumber,  but  she  awakened  her  with  the  request  that  she 
would  come  in  her  bed,  for  she  had  been  disturbed  and  was  very 
nervous.  Carry,  unwilling  to  deny  her,  followed  her,  though  it 
cost  some  tremor  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  pillow  where  not  long 
before  her  gentle  twin-sister  had  breathed  out  her  life. 

EVIDENCE  OF  A  GHOSTLY  VISITANT. 

In  the  morning  the  old  lady  was  laughing  over  the  last  night's 
foolishness,  .is  she  called  it. 

"  I  expect  it  was  sleeping  in  a  strange  house,"  she  said.  "  Law, 
but  it  was  (jueer,  if  it  was  nightmare,  for  the  steps  sounded  so 
real,  and  the  going  up  to  the  table  and  sitting  down  and  taking 
the  pen  ;  why,  I  can't  half  believe  that  it  didn't  happen  after  all." 

"  Why !" 

It  was  u  simple  exclamation.  Carry  stood  at  the  table  between 
the  two  large  windows,  looking  down.  She  had  just  loosened 
her  beautiful  chestnut  hair,  and  it  hung  in  glistening  waves  down 
to  her  waist.  She  turned  about,  consternation  painted  upon  her 
face;  but  suddenly  betlimking  herself,  she  quietly  took  what  lay 
before  her  and  going  into  her  own  little  room  sat  down  to  ponder. 

"  How  came  they  there  ?"  she  asked  herself  again  and  again  ; 
and  she  trembled  with  apprehension.  In  her  hands  she  held  a 
little  green  enamelled  inkstand,  a  pen,  and  a  scrap  of  pajwr,  on 
which  were  written  the  words : 

"  My  dear  sister — how  strangely  quiet  is  your  shimlwr.  O, 
that  you  would  wake,  that  I  miglit  but  speak  to  you  once  more  ! 

C.  ilASTlXOS." 

"  Can  it  be,"  asked  the  young  girl  as  she  sat  there,  "  can  this 
be  a  message  from  the  dead?  (),  my  sister,  my  sister  !"  And 
for  a  few  moments  her  grief  controlled  her.  "  It  must  be,"  she 
added,  ri'iing  slowly  and  going  towards  a  little  table.  "Last 
nij;ht,  after  I  had  finished  writing,  I  put  my  pen  and  ink  in  t'lis 
drawer  and  locked  them,  leaving  the  keys  in.  She,  to  convince 
me  that  she  really  does  come,  took  them  from  here  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  wrote  as  no  mortal  could  have  written.  It  is,  fearful 
yet  beautiful  to  think  of — my  angel  sister  !  I  will  not  let  my  aunt 
or  my  mother  know  of  this ;  they  would  think  me  crazy."     So 


saying,  she  locked  her  drawer  again,  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
finished  her  toilet. 

"  Seems  to  me  Carry  is  dreadful  pale  and  restless,"  said  her 
aunt  several  times  through  the  day. 

Her  mother  answered  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  exces- 
sive mourning  for  Cordelia,  her  sister. 

"  Law,  poor  child  ;  how  foolish  I  was  to  disturb  her !"  ex- 
claimed the  good-hearted  old  woman.  "I  tell  yon  what,  Liddy, 
don't  ask  me  to  eat  no  more  meat  for  supper;  it  makes  me  seo 
all  ray  ancestors." 

"  I'm  going  to  sleep  w^ith  yon  to-night,"  said  Can-y,  whose 
cheeks  looked  very  white,  as  she  banded  her  ringlets  back. 

"  You  needn't  on  my  account,  child,"  returned  her  aunt.  "  I 
aint  a  bit  afraid." 

"  But  I  shonld  prefer  to  do  so,"  replied  Carry^  pertinaciously, 
"  if  you  w  ill  permit  me." 

"  Law,  yes,  child  ;  permit  yon,  certainly  I  will.  Only  I  pro- 
mise you  I  shan't  keep  awake  to  see  sights  and  hear  noises."  And 
the  good  woman  verified  her  prediction,  for  she  was  soon  sound 
asleep. 

Not  so  with  Carry.  Patiently  she  waited,  with  .'training  eyes 
peering  out  into  the  darkness,  longing  yet  dreading  to  see  her  sis- 
ter, whose  written  yearning  she  had  placed  under  her  pillow.  But 
morning  came,  and  nothing  unusual  had  yet  ocenrred.  Listless 
and  disappointed  she  arose  at  dawn,  longing  for  something  that 
still  she  could  not  define — wondering  in  ivbat  relation  the  angel- 
.spirit  of  her  sister  stood  to  her  now,  and  answering  her  aunt's 
(|uestions  in  such  a  sorrowful,  languid  way  that  the  heart  of  the 
good  old  laily  ached  both  to  hear  and  to  see  her. 

THE  GHOST  AGAIN. 

The  third  night  Carry  slept  in  her  own  room  At  about  the 
same  hour  her  aunt  was  partially  awakened  by  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps, and  suddenly  a  hand  was  placed  on  her  forehead,  cold  as 
death,  passed  over  her  eyes,  and  a  soft  voice  said,  "  She  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  death."  Extreme  terror  for  a  moment  paralyzed  every 
faculty,  so  that  for  some  moments  the  old  lady  thought  herself 
actually  dying.  A  damp  sweat  broke  out  upon  her,  every  limb 
trembled  convulsively,  her  breath  came  in  git3])s,  and  during  all 
she  could  seo  the  ghostly  figure  draped  in  long  white  garments, 
hear  the  stealthy  tread.  No  sooner  had  she  obtained  the  slightest 
command  over  her  faculties,  before  she  nttered  a  piercing  shriek. 
It  echoed  through  the  house,  followed  by  another  and  another. 
The  inmates  came  from  their  chambers  to  her  room,  but  the  door 
was  fastened  on  the  inside,  and  Carry,  dreadfully  frightened, 
awoke  with  the  rest,  and  gliding  around  the  bed  let  in  the  wonder- 
ing inmates. 

"  O,  dear  !"  cried  their  visitor,  as  they  thronged  about  her  bed, 
"  I've  seen  it  again.  Pnt  me  in  another  chamber  as  soon  as  I  get 
my  strength  up.  I  don't  want  dead  folks'  hands  on  my  face.  If 
I  ever  get  over  this,  I'll  go  homo  to-morrow.  I  wont  stay  here 
another  day." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Susy,  what  is  the  matter  V  asked  C.arry  ;  and  the 
faces  in  the  antique  frames  seemed  to  look  forth  and  ask  with  her, 
"  what  is  the  matter  V 

"  I've  seen  her  again  ;  you  needn't  think  I  wa.s  dreaming  that 
time.  She  put  back  the  curtains,  and  I  saw  her.  It  was  as  much 
like  C.trry  there  as  you  can  think — her  living  image  ;  and  she  put 
her  cold  hands  on  my  face  and  said  I  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 
The  Lord  a  massy  knows  how  I  could  sleep  the  sleep  of  anything 
with  a  ghost  following  mo.  I've  never  done  anything  to  be 
haunted  for,  I'm  suro ;  I  can't  think  what  it's  for." 

"  It's  for  me,"  said  Carry  to  herself,  sadly,  "  it  is  my  warning. 
I  must  prepare  to  follow  her." 

"  Carry,  yon  mustn't  mind  this,"  said  ))er  mother  in  an  aside 
tone,  seeing  how  very  white  her  daughter  had  become.  "  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  your  aunt  is  subject  to  nightmare,  and  that's 
what  ails  her." 

"  No,  this  makes  the  second  time  she  has  come,"  said  the  young 
girl,  Dwurnfully.  "  Night  before  last,  when  aunt  thought  she 
heard  steps  and  somebody  writing,  I  found  this — or  rather  I  found 
it  in  the  morning.  It  is  her  handwriting,  and  she  had  taken  my 
pen  and  ink  out  ot  my  drawer  where  I  had  locked  it  up  securely." 

"  Nonsense,  Carry,  you  must  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  as  like  to  your 
own  as  it  can  be." 

"No,  I  am  not.  I  only  wish  I  could  see  her  once ;  it  seems  aa 
if  I  could  then  rest  in  peace." 

"  Nonsense,  child  !"  said  her  father, — but  his  lips  quivered, — 
"  you  shouldn't  have  sach  notions." 

I'oor  annt  Susy  was  transferred  to  another  chamber,  and  for 
several  weeks  the  haunted  room  was  left  to  its  own  silence  and 
seclusion.  The  only  daughter  of  the  good  old  couple,  however, 
grew  desponding,  almost  despairing.  In  her  vain  utieinpts  to  see 
and  speak  with  her  sister,  she  became  almost  a  shadow  of  her  for- 
mer self.  She  was  very  beautiful,  but  now  her  loveliness  seemed 
ethereal,  heavenly,  and  those  who  know  her  said  she  had  not  long 
to  live. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

Aunt  Sue  had  gone  home,  and  the  parents  of  Carry  becoming 
alarmed,  sent  for  medical  advice.  It  was  good  in  the  shape  it 
caiiie;  the  young  lady  must  travel.  At  first  short  distances  and 
change  of  scene  would  do ;  if  she  .still  languished  she  must  take 
a  sea  voyage.  On  hearing  all  the  particulars  he  pronounced  it  a 
disease  of  the  brain  that  displayed  itself  in  a  distorted  imagina- 
tion. Prei>arntioiis  were  instantly  made  for  visiting  some  distant 
relatives  who  resided  in  Scotland.  Carry  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  i>ut  herself  to  much  e.xertion,  but  as  she  saw  the  work  of 
change  going  on,  she  gradually  grew  more  interested.  They  set 
sail  on  a  delightful  day,  and  for  several  weeks  not  a  cloud  dimmed 
the  prospect.     The  weather  was  unalloyedly  beautiful,  the  scenery 
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new  iind  ever  changing,  and  tliou^'li  her  fuec  was  often  sorrowful, 
Carry  grew  more  lovely ;  her  countenance  lost  its  intense  spirit- 
uality of  expression,  and  dimpled  again  with  earthly  smiles.  She 
always  slept  in  the  room  next  her  mother,  and  once  or  twice  in 
the  dead  of  night  the  latter  saw  a  shadowy  form  floating  about 
her  l»od.  Once,  being  a  woman  of  courage,  she  questioned  it. 
There  was  no  answer — the  figure  stood  still  for  a  moment  and 

disappeared. 

LORD  CARR. 

One  day  sailing  down  the  river  Dec,  Carry  met  a  merry  and 
rangcnial  party.  They  were  first  attracted  by  similarity  of  names, 
and  finally  made  out  claim  to  relationship,  distant  but  sufficient 
to  warrant  an  acquaintance.  Among  the  company  was  a  young 
man  of  imposing  figure  and  a  most  noble,  agreeable  countenance 
During  the  day  he  paid  her  much  attention,  having  been  intro- 
duced to  her  US  Lord  Carr. 

"  He's  not  only  handsome  but  he's  rich,"  said  Gcorgiana,  a 
young  beauty  of  the  English  style.  "  Sis  declares  I'm  setting  my 
cap  for  him,  but  I  wouldn't  have  you  think  I'd  do  such  a  thing." 
And  with  a  coquettish  laugh  she  joined  the  circle  whore  tlie  young 
lord  stood  chatting  pleasant  and  familiarly  with  Carry's  father. 

She  knew  not  why,  but  Carry  felt  tliat  one  glance  of  that  brown 
eye  was  worth  more  to  her  than  all  the  attentions  that  had  been 
lavished  by  others.  He  was  not  like  many  of  his  class,  even 
quietly  familiar.  In  his  implied  admiration  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can girl  there  was  a  certain  ros|)ectful  distance  that  was  as  flatter- 
ing as  it  was  marked.  There  was  no  easy  nonclialance,  no  reck- 
less levity  ;  every  movement  was  accompanied,  apparently,  by  a 
certain  thoughtful  manner  that  signified  how  far  from  his  mind 
were  things  trifling  or  mean. 

"  He's  a  bona  lido  lord,  and  rich,"  whispered  another  of  the 
far-removed  cousins,  "  but  so  eccentric,  dear  me  !  They  say  he 
spends  half  of  his  time  in  study  ;  and  he  has  been  at  the  greatest 
e.xpense  in  fitting  up  a  splendid  observatory,  where  he  looks  at 
the  stars  through  an  enormous  telescope." 

"  He  is  a  man  !"  thought  Carry.  "  How  delightful  it  must  be 
to  have  both  the  will  and  the  opportunity ;  few  have  both." 

AN  OFFER. 

It  was  a  gay  assembly.  Plain  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  wife  hav- 
ing the  means  to  scatter  liberally,  they  spared  no  expense  when 
they  wished  to  do  a  handsome  or  a  generous  thing.  Beautiful 
belles  outvied  each  other,  but  none  seemed  half  as  lovely  as  Carry 
Hastings,  the  gentle  American  flower.  Carry  was  attired  in  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  all  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  her 
loveliness.  Jlore  than  one  suitor  had  asked  for  her  hand,  but  she 
had  as  yet  seen  no  one  whom  she  loved  sufficiently  to  leave  father 
and  mother  and  cleave  unto  him.  None,  did  I  say  ?  Sometimes 
a  pair  of  brown  eyes  haunted  her,  and  a  figure  that  kept  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  throng  riveted  her  eyes,  and  unconsciously  a  sigh 
fluttered  on  her  lips.  She  did  not  know  that  he  was  watching 
her,  most  critically  watching  whenever  a  handsome  g.allant  came 
near  her,  noting  the  play  of  her  sweetly  serious  features,  longing 
for  an  opportunity  of  meeting  her  by  herself.  A  young  friend 
approached  her. 

"  I  feel  romantically  inclined,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  Will 
you  go  out  with  me  to  that  arbor,  where  we  can  overlook  the 
river?" 

They  went  together,  and  Carry  did  not  see  that  Lord  Carr  fol- 
lowed quietly  at  a  distance.  They  were  seated  in  the  arbor.  The 
moon  threw  a  broad  and  long  wake  of  white  liglit  over  the  river, 
the  branches  of  the  trees  looked  as  if  tipped  with  silver,  the  scene 
without  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

"  There,  I  declare,  my  handkerchief  is  gone!"  cried  Carry's 
thoughtless  friend.  "  I  remember  just  where  I  left  it ;  and  if  I 
should  lose  it,  mama  will  be  so  sorry,  for  it  was  a  gift  from  some 
great  personage.  Will  you  stop  here  just  one  moment — are  you 
afraid  to  be  alone  1" 

■"  0,  no  !"  said  Carry,  longing  to  have  in  such  a  place  only  the 
companionship  of  her  own  thoughts,  "  not  in  the  least  afraid." 
And  away  tripped  the  merry  girl. 

Carry  still  sat  musing,  when  suddenly  looking  around,  the 
thought  tliat  had  been  for  some  time  banished  recurred  to  her 
mind — "  I  am  here  alone — it  is  evening — suppose' in  tliis  place 
Cordelia  should  come  for  me!"  The  fear  of  seeing  her  sister's 
apparition  gave  her  for  the  first  time  strong  emotions  of  terror. 
She  clasped  her  hands  as  she  sprang  forward,  looking  on  all  sides 
with  a  timid,  nervous  glance.  A  rustling  of  leaves,  a  footstep, 
made  her  cry  out — "sister,  not  here,  not  now!"  when  suddenly, 
half  fainting,  she  found  herself  supported,  and  heard  a  rich  voice 
saying  : 

"  Do  not  fear,  you  ai*e  not  alone." 

"  I  was  very  foolish,"  she  said,  recovering  from  her  momentary 
alarm.  "  I  thought  I  liad  grown  strong,  but  sometimes  my  nerves 
give  way." 

"  Will  you  be  seated  V  asked  the  young  man,  leading  her 
within. 

She  sat  down  trembling,  she  hardly  knew  why,  except  it  was 
for  joy  that  lie  of  all  the  throng  had  followed  her. 

"  Is  it  true  that  j'ou  return  soon  to  America?"  he  asked. 

"  Within  a  week,"  was  the  reply. 

"Will  you  exchange  gifts  with  me!"  he  asked,  bending  to- 
wards her — "  will  you  leave  your  heart  with  me,  and  carry  mine 
with  you  to  that  pleasant  home  to  which  you  are  going  I" 

The  voice  was  low  and  thrilling.  There  was  a  long  silence. 
He  said  in  still  lower  accents  : 

"  Does  this  silence  tell  me  tliat  you  cannot  love  mo  V 

"O,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Carry,  vehemently ;  then  she  added, 
shrinking  away  from  even  the  soft  light  of  the  moon.  "  I  cannot 
let  any  one  love  me  ;  I  am  most  strangely  followed,  and   that  is 


why  my  health  has  sutfered."  And  she  told  him  the  story  of  her 
twin-sister's  life  and  death,  and  the  impression  that  she  was  con- 
tinually haunted  by  her  unseen  presence. 

"  I  can  bear  the  interference  of  a  shadow,"  he  said, — she  did 
not  see  him  smile, — "  and  I  think  I  may  yet  convince  you  that 
the  shape  which  you  or  ot!icrs  have  seen  is  no  happy  soul,  come 
back  from  that  glorious  home  to  impair  the  health  and  usefulness 
of  one  so  dear  as  you  must  have  been  to  your  sister.  I  have 
studied  these  mysteries  often,  and  sooner  or  later  have  exploded 
them.  Let  not  this,  which  I  will  not  call  a  whim,  because  it  is 
evidently  real  to  you,  this  error  of  the  fancy,  of  the  imagination, 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  alTcction."  And  drawing  her  towards 
him,  he  imprinted  an  honorable  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

THE  GHOST  REVEALED. 

Again  Carry  trod  the  halls  of  her  American  home.  Her  pa- 
rents had  offered  to  sell  the  tine  old  mansion  if  she  still  retained 
unpleasant  impressions  under  its  roof;  but  this  she  would  never 
allow.  In  the  meantime  botli  its  doors  were  locked,  and  the  great 
room  was  only  entered  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned  at  stated 
times.  No  mysterious  sights  had  been  seen,  yet  ('arry,  haunted 
by  the  fancied  consciousness  merely  of  the  strange  presence,  grew 
pale  again  and  listless. 

But  one  day,  on  the  reception  of  letters,  came  a  sealed  packet 
directed  to  her.  Within  were  welcome  tidings  ;  Lord  Carr  was 
coming,  had  already  taken  passage  to  America,  would,  in  sliort, 
be  in  those  walls  before  tlie  month  had  gone.  Great  preparations 
were  made  to  entertain  him.  A  handsome  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  were  furnished,  for  Carry  would  not  consent  that  he 
should  occupy  the  haunted  chamber,  and  in  less  than  the  expected 
time  the  young  nobleman  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  your  physician,"  ho  said  to  Carry  one  even- 
ing, when  their  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  old  theme.  "  I 
wish  myself  to  sleep  in  this  haunted  chamljer,  and  if  the  spirit 
troubles  me  I  will  lay  it  forever." 

To  this,  after  some  little  domuiTing,  Carry  consented,  and  all 
things  being  arranged  accordingly.  Lord  Carr  entered  the  pleasant 
room,  and  prepared  without  any  unusual  demonstrations  to  go  to 
rest.  He  placed  his  watch  carefully  in  a  guard  tliat  hung  by  the 
mirror,  took  pains  to  lay  every  article  in  an  c^act  manner  so  as 
to  impress  its  location  on  hij  memory  in  case  they  should  bo  re- 
moved, committed  himself  fervently  to  Heaven,  and  went  to  sleep. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  not  slept  an  hour  when  ho  awoke 
with  a  start.  Listening  intently  at  some  distant  sound,  he  heard 
the  strokes  of  the  clock,  and  counted  twelve. 

"  It  is  the  hour,"  he  thought,  throwing  the  curtains  up  on  each 
side  so  as  to  reveal  the  room  more  plainly.  His  lamp,  which  he 
liad  left  burning,  had  gone  out,  and  the  moon  had  nearly  set. 
There  was  enough  light,  however,  to  see  dimly,  yet  after  some 
efi'ort  of  the  vision,  distinctly  every  object  in  the  room.  With 
strained  ears  and  eyeballs.  Lord  Carr  waited  for  his  visitant,  who- 
ever she  might  be.  But  gradually  he  fell  into  a  drowsy  stupor, 
from  which  he  was  startled  by  some  undefined  noise.  Grasping 
the  curtains  in  his  hand  he  lay,  all  expectation,  when  suddenly 
there  came  gliding  slowly  around  the  foot  of  the  bed  a  figure, 
white,  luminous,  apparently,  and  angelic.  The  outline  of  the 
form,  though  shadowy,  was  graceful ;  the  hands  hung  by  the  side, 
the  face  was  pale  and  stony  in  its  mobility. 

Spite  of  his  bravery,  natural  and  acquired,  the  nobleman  felt 
every  fibre  in  his  body  thrill  with  a  strange  awe.  The  figure,  with 
a  tread  seemingly  light  as  air,  and  trailing  its  snowy  garments 
after  it,  wont  up  towards  the  table,  took  down  the  watch,  looked 
at  it,  murmured,  "  it  is  almost  time,"  and  again  stood  with  hands 
crovsed  and  head  bowed,  apparently  undecided. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  V 
asked  the  young  man,  solemnly. 

Theitj  was  no  answer,  only  the  vision  turned  partly  away, 
seemed  to  look  from  the  window,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  retraced 
its  steps  till  it  was  out  of  sight.  Again  he  made  the  solemn  in- 
quiry, but  there  was  no  answer ;  neither  was  there  sound  or  trace 
of  anything  in  the  room  save  the  flitting  of  white  garments  from 
the  door  on  the  left  side  of  his  bed's  head.  For  several  moments 
ho  lay  silent,  thinking  of  this  strange  sight,  then  he  arose  and 
tried  the  door  through  which  it  had  disappeared.  It  was  locked 
fast.     In  the  morning  Carry  made  anxious  inquiry. 

"  Have  patience,"  he  answered,  witli  a  smile ;  "  you  shall  know 
all  in  time.  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  lose  my  promised  wife 
for  want  of  persevering  effort.  I  am  on  the  track,  so  let  us  tliink 
no  more  of  it  to-day." 

Night  came  again,  and  this  time  Lord  Carr  resolved  to  keep 
awake  all  night  if  necessary,  in  order  to  see  the  phantom  more 
fully,  watch  its  niotions,  and  if  possible  detain  it  or  lay  it,  how  ho 
did  not  yet  determine ;  ho  left  the  result  to  the  chances  of  the 
hour.  He  sat  up  till  eleven  writing.  The  house  was  very  still, 
and  only  the  portraits  from  the  antique  frames  looked  down  upon 
him,  the  babe  and  its  mother  wearing,  it  seemed  to  him,  a  smile 
of  sweet  approval.  Then  he  lay  down  without  undressing,  care- 
ful not  to  close  his  eyes  lest  anything  should  escape  his  notice. 
Presently  he  heard  a  slight  movement  as  if  of  a  bolt  slipping 
easily  from  its  place,  tjuietly  the  door  opened.  He  lay  quite 
still,  scarcely  breathing,  looking  intently  as  the  same  white-robed 
figure  of  the  preceding  night  entered  and  stood  by  the  bed.  At 
first  ho  was  startled  at  its  resemblance  to  Carry :  it  onl}'  looked 
whiter,  seemed  more  shadowy,  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth.  So 
long  she  stood  there  looking  intently  down  on  him  that  lie  had 
time  to  reason  himself  into  calmness,  though  a  slight  tremor  still 
ran  through  his  veins. 

"  It  seems  as  if  she  was  dead,"  whispered  the  ghostly  visitant. 
"  I  can  scarcely-  hear  her  breathe."  And  bending taiitiously  over, 
she  placed  her  hand  tenderly  on  bis  brow. 


"  Hold  !  whatever  thou  art,  spirit  or  flesh  and  blood !"  He  had 
caught  the  hand,  grasping  it  firmly;  it  writhed,  there  was  agita- 
tion, resistance,  then  a  faint  scream,  and  poor  Carry,  thoroughly, 
though  rudely  awakened,  s:ood  trembling,  confused,  frightened  at 
her  near  proximity  to  their  guest,  yet  scarcely  knowing  where  she 
was  or  where  she  had  been,  so  beclouded  and  bewildered  were  her 
faculties. 

"I  understand  it  now,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "^ou  are 
the  ghost — you  come  here  in  a  fit  of  somnambulism."  Then  draw- 
ing his  curtains,  he  said,  playfully  :  "  Good-night,  my  gentle 
spirit ;  we'll  talk  it  all  over  in  the  morning." 

Overwhelmed  with  confusion,  Cam',  now  thoroughly  awake, 
retired  to  her  chamber,  and  there,  full  of  wonder,  mused  u])on  the 
circumstances.  She  called  to  mind  the  last  nights  of  her  sister's 
life,  when  repeatedly  she  would  glide  in  to  stand  by  her  bedside, 
to  administer  her  medicine,  to  feel  her  brow  to  see  if  her  sleep 
was  not  death,  and  often  to  write  down  her  present  aspirations 
for  the  life  of  the  beloved  one.  Inexpressible  relief  followed 
these  reflections  ;  the  beautiful  delicacy  with  which  her  lover  had 
dismissed  her,  disarmed  her  of  all  unpleasant  feeling.  She  knew, 
and  he  would  know,  that  it  was  this  devoted  attention,  week  alter 
week,  that  liad  so  impressed  her  brain  that  it  had  caused  her  to 
act  the  part  of  a  ghost  on  the  old  familiar  premises  all  uncon- 
sciously. 

The  mystery  being  satisfactorily  solved,  a  wedding  came  on 
the  carpet.  Aunt  Sue  was  written  to  and  invited,  and  returneil 
for  answer  that  she  would  certainly  come  in  time  to  see  the 
"  ghost  "  married  ;  and  not  long  after  the  mansion  was  vacated 
for  a  richer  but  not  a  happier  home  in  Old  England. 


THE  DE.*D  SE.4. 

It  is  not  mere  fancy  that  has  clothed  the  Dead  Sea  in  gloom. 
The  desolate  shores,  with  scarcely  a  green  thing  in  sight,  and  scat- 
tered over  with  black  stones  and  ragged  drift  wood,  form  a  fitting 
frame  for  the  dark  sluggish  waters,  covered  with  a  perpetual  mist, 
and  breaking  in  slow,  heavy,  sepulchral-toned  waves  upon  the 
beach.  It  seems  as  if  yet  the  smoke  of  the  wicked  cities  was  as- 
cending up  to  heaven,  and  as  if  the  moan  of  their  fearful  sorrow 
would  never  leave  that  God-smitten  valley.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
to  see  those  waves,  not  dancing  along  and  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
as  other  waves  do,  but  moving  with  measured  melancholy,  and 
sending  to  the  ear,  as  they  break  languidly  upon  the  rock,  only 
doleful  sounds.  'Phis  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  great  heaviness 
of  the  water,  a  fact  well  known,  and  whicli  we  amply  verified  in 
tlie  usual  way,  for  on  attempting  to  swim,  we  went  floating  about 
like  empty  casks.  'Phis  experiment  was  more  satisfactory  in  its 
progress  than  in  its  results,  which  were  a  very  unctuous  skin,  and 
a  most  pestiferous  stinging  of  every  nerve,  as  if  we  had  been 
beaten  with  nettles.  Nor  was  the  water  we  took  into  our  mouths 
a  whit  less  vile  than  the  most  nauseous  drugs  of  the  apothecary. 
That  fish  cannot  live  in  this  strong  solution  of  bitumen  and  salt, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  proof;  but  to  saj'  that  birds  cannot  rty  over 
it  and  live,  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  of  travellers,  who  perhaps 
were  not,  like  ourselves,  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a  flock  of  ducks 
quietl}'  reposing  on  the  water  in  apparently  good  health.  And 
yet  tliis  was  all  the  life  we  did  see.  The  whole  valley  was  one 
seething  cauldron,  under  more  than  a  trojiical  sun.  Godforsaken 
and  man-forsaken,  no  green  thing  grows  within  it,  and  it  remains 
to  this  day  as  striking  a  monument  of  God's  fearful  judgments  as 
when  the  fire  from  heaven  devoured  the  mighty  cities  of  the  plain. 
— CorrespundiiiU  of  tkct  Preshi/terian. 


I'ROMPT. 

Ex-Governor  Boutwell  told  the  following  at  a  recent  education- 
al convention  in  Pittsfield : 

"  A  Yankee  schoolmaster  went  over  from  Massachusetts  into 
Yi.rk  State,  last  fall,  and  engaged  a  school.  lie  was  told  that 
there  was  one  family  of  unruly  boys  who  had  turned  the  last 
teacher  out  of  doors  and  would  try  tiic  same  on  him.  The  new 
master  resolved  to  begin  with  a  firm  hand,  and  estdblish  his  au- 
thority at  the  outset.  On  the  first  day  of  school  all  went  on 
smoothly  ;  none  of  tlie  rebellious  family — the  Litchfield* — were 
there.  Tlie  next  day  the  same.  On  the  third  day,  a  stout  young 
fellow  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  appeared,  and  wlien  the  teacher 
asked  his  name,  to  record  it,  lie  learned  it  was  Litchfield.  '  Ah, 
your  name  is  Litchfield  '!  Just  step  out  here.'  And  bringing 
the  3'oung  man  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he  commenced 
whaling  him  with  all  his  might,  until  the  frightened  youth  fled  for 
his  life. 

" '  There,'  said  the  triumphant  pedagogue,  '  I  understand  those 
Litchfields  threaten  to  turn  nic  out  of  doors,  but  we'll  .'•ee  who  is 
masier  here  !' 

"  The  boys  laughed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much,  that  the 
excited  hero  of  the  birch  demanded  an  explanation,  and  found  to 
his  dismay  that  he  had  flogged  the  wrong  youth — a  very  inotTen- 
sive  lad  of'  a  highly  respectable  family,  whose  name  had  led  to  a 
mistake.  'Phe  schoolmaster  thought  'a  stitch  in  time  would  save 
nine,'  but,  unfortunately,  he  took  it  in  the  wrong  place." 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelett<?s,  in  bound  form,  each 
eUgaitily  illuitrateUvith  ionr  luTge  original  drawings,  formiug  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paiil^  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  ct:nts,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  poU  patW,  on  the  receipt  of  otu  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  prodts  and  (juick  sale.s : 

THE  EOYAL  GKEENS:  or,  Tue  Scout  of  the  SiisqoEHANNA.  A  Tale  of 
trajiie  iiit^Test  iii  the  \allcy  ot  IV^ouiiug,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary Ptrugcle.     By Dr.  J.  II.  K0BIN80N. 

THE  OCEAN  MAETYR:  or,  Tiii!  Huntek  Spv  op  Virui.m.i  .  This  is  a?- 
otlier  favorite  Revolutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  whiih  the  writer  is 
K)  popular.     By SYLV.OL'S  COBB,  Ja. 

RED  HAND :  or,  The  Cruiser  or  the  Enolish  Cha.vsei-.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  time«  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  BAKRINOTON. 

THE  CABIN  BOY !  or,  Life  on  the  Wing.  A  Talc  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  l'an<ii-s  A  fine  story  of  life  in  its  various  pha-ses  and  under  some  of 
its  most  romantic  incidents      By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY . 

THE  PHANTOM  OE  THE  SEA;  or.  The  Red  Oboss  and  the  Crescent. 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
intfirciit  itud  gro.it  iugenuity  of  plot.     By FRANCIS  A.  DUKIVAGE. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER;  or,  Dincle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  ottarmiui:  story  of  East  and  West,   unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 

By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
\[y  For  sale  at  ail  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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THE   WAFFLE-SELLEE. 


P,\RISIAN  STREET  SCENES. 

There  is  a  magic  in  the  very  name  of  Paris.  Of  all  the  cities  of 
the  old  world,  it  is  that  to  wliich  travellers  from  all  parts  hasten 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  quit  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
It  is  the  city  of  all  others  where  the  stranger  can  most  readily 
make  himself  at  home,  particularly  it  he  speaks  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  its  people.  No  city  of  Europe  is  more  beautiful  or  more 
progressive.  For  centuries  it  has  been  advancing  in  splendor,  and 
It  is  not  yet  finished.  Constant  changes  are  taking  place  in  it. 
You  leave  it  regretfully  for  a  tour  of  a  few  months,  and  when  you. 
come  back,  you  find,  perhaps  in   some  quarter  where  you  loft 


HODSE-PAINTER 


PAEISIAN    STEEET    SCENES, 


ricketty  and  tumble-down  piles  of  houses  with  narrow 
and  filthy  thoroughfares,  spacious  gas-lighted  streets 
lined  with  splendid  magazines  and  dwelling-places.  No 
part  of  Louis  Napoleon's  administration  is  more  credit- 
able to  him  than  the  persistent  policy  which  has  led  him 
to  accomplish  marvels  in  the  improvement  and  embellish- 
ment of  his  capital.  Whether  or  not  selfish  motives 
partly  governed  him,  the  results  are  the  same.  It  is 
true  that  the  broad  avenues  he  has  established  now  per- 
mit masses  of  troops  to  operate,  and  open  a  path  for  the 
pas.sage  and  the  sweep  of  cannon  ;  but  then  the  bills  of 
mortality  will  show  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people  has  been  essentially  improved  by  these  openings. 
If  the  government  troops  can  penetrate  to  places  that 
they  could  formerly  reach  only  by  a  teniblo  sacrifice  of 
life,  disease  is  at  the  same  time  banished  from  those 
quarters.  The  pestilence  that  walks  at  noonday  can  no 
longer  sweep  them.  So  much  for  modern  Paris.  Nor 
is  the  universal  liking  felt  for  Paris  a  mystery.  It 
pleases  all  because  it  caters  for  the  tastes  of  all.  If 
pleasure  be  the  object  of  the  visitor,  here,  as  in  ancient 
Corinth,  he  finds  the  cup  of  Circe  filled  to  overflowing. 
If  study  be  his  object,  where  will  he  find  greater  facili- 
ties ■?  Jf  he  be  a  painter,  are  there  not  the  Louvre  and 
Versailles  1  If  fond  of  society,  where  are  there  coteries 
more  brilliant  and  elegant  manners  more  refined  ■?  If  a 
recluse,  he  well  knows  that  nothing  is  more  complete 
than  the  solitude  of  a  great  city.  In  Paris  there  is  per- 
fect social  freedom,  however  little  political  freedom  is 
permitted.  Above  all  things,  life  and  property  are  safe. 
The  police  system  is  perfect.  If  its  stringency  be  some- 
times annoying  to  travellers,  it  is  compensated  by  tlie 
perfect  security  it  enjoys.  Nothing  like  rowdyi.-in  cim 
flourish  in  Paris.  The  dark 
days  of  street  assassination 
are  over.  There  is  no  haunt, 
as  in  other  cities,  where  the 
police  dare  not  penetrate.  The 
police  is  ubiquitous.  There 
are  no  "  free  fights "  in  that 
bright  capital.  A  "  short  boy  " 
or  a  "dead  rabbit"  would 
"spoil"  there  in  twenty-four 
hours.  And  again,  though  liv- 
ing is  dearer  there  than  it  used 
to  be,  you  can  dine  well  for  a 
franc,  though  you  may  spend 
fifty  if  you  choose.  The  man 
of  moderate  means  can  ^ake 
himself  comfortable  at  Paris  ; 
the  millionnaire  can  lead  there 
the  life  of  a  Lucullus. — On  the 
pages   now    open    before   our 

readers,  we  publish  a  number  of  spirited 

engravings  representing  some  of  the  in- 
teresting out-door  characters  that  are  to 

be  met  with  in  the  French  capital.     The 

first  of  these  is   the  vender  of  waffles, 

whose  wares  literally  go  off  like  hot  cakes. 

The  itinerant  sellers  of  cakes,  bonbons, 

fruit,   etc.,   do   a  good   business,  as  the 

French   are  very  fond  of  delicacies,  and 

are   always   munching   something   when 

they  can  hunt  up  a  sou  in  their  pockets. 
The  food  of  the  French  is  far 
less  substantial  than  ours.  Jar- 
vis  says  : — "  The  American 
laborer,  who  consumes  in  one 
day  more  meat  than  the  family 
of  a  French  ouvrier  in  a  week, 
would  famish  upon  their  bill 
of  fare.  The  necessity  which 
begets  many  of  their  employ- 
ments pays,  also,  but  poor 
wages.  Yet  what  would  be 
considered  in  the  United  States 
as  a  tribute  fit  only  for  the 
swill-tub,  would,  by  skill  and 
economy,  bo  made  to  furnish  a 
wholesome  meal.  The  dietetic 
misery  of  the  former  country 
would  prove  a  savory  compe- 
tency of  the  latter.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  composition 
of  their  frugal  repasts,  they  are 
eaten  with  a  zest  and  good 
humor  that  are  not  always 
guests  at  more  sumptuous  re- 
pasts. The  American  laborer 
eats  the  same  quality  of  meat 

and  bread  as  his  employer.  Either  of  these,  to  a  French 
workman,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  feast.  His  bread  is 
coarser,  meat  inferior,  and  throughout  his  whole  diet 
there  is  the  same  difference  in  quality  as  in  his  clothes. 
.  .  The  science  of  living  well  at  a  cheap  rate  is  not 
understood  in  the  United  States.  General  necessity  has 
not  as  yet  begotten  that  .special  knowledge.  In  Paris, 
thirteen  sous  will  provide  a  tolerable  dinner  of  a  dish  of 
soup,  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  plate  of  meat  and  vegetables 
mixed.  This  species  of  healthy  and  economical  alimen- 
tation is  the  heritage  of  a  large  class  of  workmen,  and 
even  of  impoverished  students  and  artists,  who  seek 
these  cheap  restaurants  under  the  convenient  cloud  of 
an  incognito.  There  are  other  resorts  where  they  can 
eat  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  sous  by  tUcJirst  hour,  eight  sous 
by  the  second,  and  so  on,  the  chief  diet  being  rojist  veal,, 
as  good  as  any  other,  provided  the  alimentary  faith  is 
unshaken.  We  even  find  dinners  at  four  sous,  com- 
posed of  four  courses  as  follows  :  vegetable  soup,  one 
sou;  bread,  one  sou;  montugnards  (large  red  beans), 
one  son ;  cofi'eo  with  sugar,  one  sou ;  or,  four  sous  a 
head.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  to  swallow  the 
'coffee' (which  in  Paris  costs  forty  cents  a  pound)  re- 
quires even  more  faith  than  the  roast  veal.  Not  a  few 
sewing-girls,  or  domestics  out  of  place,  dine  daily  on  a 
Bou's  worth  of  bread.  The  table-service  of  the  dinner 
at  four  sous  is  very  simple.  The  table  is  an  enormous 
block  of  wood,  the  surface  of  which  is  dug  out  into  the 
form  of  bowls  and  plates.  To  each  hole  are  attached, 
with  iron  chains,  knives,  forks  and  spoons  of  the  same 
metal.  A  bucket  of  water  dashed  over  the  whole  serves 
to  '  lay  the  table '  for  the  dinners  next  in  course." — Our 
second  sketch  exhibits  a  house-painter,  or  out-door  artist 
and  decorator.    He  is  descending  his  ladder  after  having 


given  the  finishing  touches  to  a  flourishing  arabesque  of  grapes 
and  vine-leaves,  probably  intended  to  indicate  the  establishment 
of  a  wine-dealer.  There  is  a  certain  "proud  humility"  in  his  de- 
meanor which  leads  us  to  imagine  that  he  may  once  have  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  rivalling  Horace  Vemet  or  Ary  Scheffer.  But 
it  is  evident  that  his  illusions  have  long  since  vanished.  He  has 
never  "exposed"  in  the  annual  exhibition,  has  never  been 
patronized  by  French  bankers  or  Russian  nobles,  has  failed,  in 
short,  to  win  the  golden  crown  of  high  art.  Yet  in  one  sense  his 
art  is  high  enough — sometimes  seven  stories  high,  and  no  one  can 
dispute  that  he  has  reached  the  "  topmost  round  of  the  ladder." — 
The  next  sketch  introduces  us  to  the  student  in  his  attic.  The 
weather  is  bitterly  cold,  for  our  student,  like  the  hero  of  one  of 
Bdranger's  ballads, 

"  Blows  his  sails  for  dir* 
Want  of  fire." 

And,  moreover,  he  is  accoutred  in  his  great  coat.  Beneath  his 
shelf  of  books,  hang  his  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch — those  insepara- 
ble companions  of  the  Parisian  student.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  our  friend  is  not  a  noceur — not  one  of  those  who  spends  his 
time  in  gay  delights,  dances  at  the  Mabille  in  summer,  and  at  the 
masked  balls  in  winter, — not  one  who  runs  up  a  bill  at  the  wine- 
merchant's,  and  then  writes  home  to  his  provincial  parents  for  a 
remittance  because  "  books  cost  so  much  at  Paris  ;"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  pains-taking,  hard-working  fellow,  living  on  bread  and 
water,  reading  hard,  and  determined  to  make  a  name  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  Very  many  of  the  students  in  Paris  succumb  to  the 
temptations  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  but  there  are  also 
many  honorable  exceptions. — Our  next  sketch  delineates  a  female 
street  singer,  clad  in  sordid  garments,  burthened  with  a  child 
hanging  to  her  back,  and  twanging  the  strings  of  a  cracked  guitar. 
She  is  scrcnming  forth  in  a  clucked  voice  some  popular  dilty,  very 
likely  the  toug  rompofcd  by  Queen  Hortense,  the  mother  of  Louis 


THE   STUDENT   IN   HIS    GARRET. 

Napoleon,  for  that  is  just  now  an  especial  favorite,  telling  how 
Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound  for  Palestine,  and  how 
that  courageous  and  gallant  young  gentleman  requested  St.  Mary 
to  grant  his  modest  desire  to  be  hailed  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
and  wed  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  and  how  after  proving  his  tine  to 
peerless  valor  by  hacking  off  the  heads  of  numberless  Paynim 
(what  business  had  they  to  be  Paynim  '>)  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
hand  of  a  certain  Lady  Isabelle,  supposed  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  her  sex.  This  same  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  "  which  we 
have  placed  in  the  lips  of  our  itinerant  singer,  this  dish  of  milk 
and  water,  is  now  the  national  air,  and  usurps  the  place  of  tliat 
noble  Marseillaise,  the  battle-cry  of  a  nation  staking  all  for  inde- 
pendence, which,  if  heard  in  the  streets  of  Paris  to-day  "would 
rouse  the  very  stones  to  mutiny." — The  lowest  of  all  occupations 
in  Paris  is  that  illustrated  in  our  picture  of  the  chift'onier  or  rag- 
picker. Yet  these  people  who  glean  the  garbage  of  the  street 
sometimes,  from  such  beginnings,  amass  fortunes.  Jarvis  says  : — 
"  I  hired  for  the  winter  a  fine  apartment  of  a  chiffonier,  who  had 
become  a  merchant  of  meubles  (furniture),  with  an  annual  income 
of  $8000,  and  was  the  owner  of  a  country-seat." — The  last  en- 
graving of  this  series  delineates  a  student  chatting  with  a  grisette. 
The  grisette  is  essentially  a  Parisian  institution.  No  one  can  tell 
whence  she  comes — perhaps  from  the  foundling  hospital,  and  when 
her  career  is  ended,  she  does  not  die — she  disappears.  The 
grisette,  though  fond  of  pleasure,  is  hard-working,  plying  her 
needle  often  from  morn  till  midnight,  for  scanty  wages.  "  The 
dress  of  a  grisette  is  an  indescribable  mixture  of  careless  neatness, 
perfectly  charming  in  the  tout  eiuemhle,  modestly  displaying  the 
advantages  of  a  good,  or  skilfully  concealing  the  defects  of  a  bad 
figure.  Their  bonnets,  when  they  mount  them,  are  coquettish 
morsels  of  pasteboard  covered  with  some  fimciful  stuff,  and  jaun 
tily  fitting  on  the  back  of  their  heads,  leaving  the  sides  and  front 
exposed.  Their  prettiness  is  in  their  easy  air  of  well-bred  assur 
auce  and  laughing  features  rather  than  in  pretensions  to  beauty." 
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great  rogue,  truly,  but  have  fash- 
ion no  can  help,'  to  Basil  Hall's 
diverting  history  of  the  decease  of 
the  pig  'Jean,'  and  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Celestials  against  the 
'  bulk  of  her  personals,'  our  lite- 
rary notices  of  this  strange  people 
have  tended  mainly  to  excite  our 
ridicule.  The  vulgar  notion  of  a 
Chinaman  is  made  up  of  a  few 
pecHliarities  of  diet  and  dress. 
What  can  it  signify  how  you  deal 
with  a  set  of  fellows  who  wear 
hats  like  an  umbrella,  fatten  pup- 
pics  for  pies,  and  think  a  fat  mag- 
got excellent  grub  !  Even  our 
educated  classes  talk  of  'the  ne- 
cessity of  reading  these  conceited 
barbarians  a  lesson — as  if  with  re- 
gard to  them,  and  them  only,  the 
exercise  of  power  might  be  di- 
vorced from  responsibility — as  if 
slaughter  and  spoliation  ceased  to 
be  serious  things  when  inflicted 
on  the  most  industrious  and  most 
densely  peopled  region  of  the 
earth.'  Strangest  of  all,  even  our 
seamen  seem  to  lose  something  of 
their  tenderness  of  heart  when 
poor  John  Chinaman  is  to  be 
taught  his  weakness  !  The  crew 
of  the  Aleesto  burst  into  a  roar  of 


DANTE  AND  BEATRICE. 

The  loss  of  his  father  in  early  life  was  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune. He  lost  in  him  the  authority  and  tender  control  which 
would  have  softened  his  ardent  imagination,  and  modified  his 
passions.  However,  he  was  still  living  when  Dante  was  nine 
years  old,  as  he  one  day  took  him  to  a  festival  at  the  house  of  a 
rich  neighbor,  Portinari,  who  was  living  with  his  wife  and  a  young 
daughter  called  Beatrice,  or,  in  the  graceful  Florentine  abbrevia- 
tion. Bice.  She  was  also  between  eight  and  nine  years  old.  The 
child,  says  Boccaccio,  was  full  of  grace  and  nobleness.  Her  ap- 
pearance kindled  in  the  enthusiastic  soul  of  the  boy  an  ardent 
affection,  almost  nameless  on  earth.  Hs  has  given  an  account  of 
his  youthful  emotions  in  his  work  entitled  "  Vita  Nuova,"  which 
was  composed  in  the  vernacular  idiom,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  old.  This  title  of  "Vita  Nuova"  does  not  precisely 
mean  "  new  life,"  but  "  youthful  life,"  and  rather,  we  believe, 
"  life  of  initiation."  At  the  commencement  of  this  book,  he  says 
that  he  was  nine  years  old  when  the  "  glorious  lady  of  his 
thoughts  "  appeared  before  him ;  she  appeared  brilliant  with  sweet 
and  noble  colors  as  became  her  age.  At  this  moment,  ho  contin- 
ues, the  vital  spirit  which  dwells  in  the  inmost  core  of  the  heart 
began  to  tremble  in  him  so  passionately,  that  he  felt  violent  pul- 
sations in  the  smallest  veins,  and  it  seemed  to  say  : — "  Here  is  a 
deity  more  potent  than  my.self,  coming  to  exercise  its  domination 
over  my  heart."  From  that  day,  he  adds,  love  became  the  mas- 
ter of  his  soul.  The  beloved  image  never  left  hira ;  he  .sought 
every  opportunity  of  beholding  her  features.  "  They  were,"  he 
says,  "so  sweet  that  one  could  have  applied  to  her  the  words  of 
Homer,  '  She  does  not  appear  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  mortal,  but 
of  God  ;'  "  and  her  presence  was  so  beneficent  tliat  he  never  per- 
mitted his  human  nature  to  escape  the  control  of  reason.  From 
that  day  Beatrice  became  for  Dante  a  type  of  perfection — a  hcav- 


''ll'ili     I       I 


THE   STREET    SINGER. 


ENGLAND  AND  CHINA. 

The  London  press  is  severe  upon  the  course  pursued  towards 
China.  It  says  : — "  Generally  speaking,  tlie  British  nation  are 
sensitively  alive  to  appeals  based  on  justice  and  mercy.  They 
dislike  the  Palmerstonian  line  of  quarrel,  and  would  rather  beard 
and  grapple  with  the  strong  than  bully  the  weak.  But  China 
seems  to  be  an  exceptional  case.  We  have  sym|)athy  for  the  red 
man,  armed  avengers  for  the  negro,  are  revolutionary  at  Naples, 
and  philanthropic  in  Borneo.  We  protect  Australian  aborigines, 
and  are  jealous  of  the  rights  of  Indian  landowners.  But  some- 
how we  have  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  Chinese.  The  fact 
is,  wo  have  laughed  at  them  till  we  have  forgotten  tliat  humanity 
has  its  rights  and  feelings,  even  in  China — that  men  are  men  still, 
though  they  wear  ])etticoats  and  pigtails,  and  women  women, 
tliough  incapable  of  a  polka.  From  tlic  nnire  avowal  of  the  de- 
linquent interpreter,   in    'Anson's    Voyages,'    'Chinee   man  vcr 


laughter  at  seeing,  as  they  fan- 
cied, the  head  of  a  mandarin 
taken  off  by  a  round  shot.  Is 
not  something  of  the  same  spirit 
traceable  in  our  accounts  of  re- 
cent 'victories'?'  We  will  not 
pursue  this  topic  further,  save  to 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  this 
evil  is  working  its  own  cure — 
that  as  we  know  the  Chinese 
better  we  shall  feel  for  them 
more,  and  treat  them  more  wise- 
ly, more  mercifully — must  we 
add,  more  justly?  They  are 
covetous,  no  doubt;  let  us  not 
enlighten  them  by  an  exhibition 
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of  rapacity.  They  are  cunning — 
the  weak  often  are ;  let  us  sliow 
them  that  the  strong  can  afibrd  to 
be  honest.  They  are  arrogant — 
let  us  forbear  to  trample  on  the 
pride  of  Con-fu-tsee  witli  greater 
pride.  They  are  idolaters — shame 
and  woe  to  us  if  we  offer  them 
shells  and  rifle  bullets  as  our  best 
'  evidences  of  Christianity.' " 


THE   CHIFFOMER,  OR  RAG-PICKER. 


THE  RIVER  STYX. 

He  is  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world  who  loves  nothing.  Did 
you  ever  bear  of  the  river  Styx  1 
One  dip  in  it  makes  a  man  invul- 
nerable to  all  things — stones,  ar- 
rows, bludgeons,  swords,  bullets, 
cannon-balls.  It  would  save  a 
good  deal  in  regimentals,  if  the 
soldiers  might  bathe  there.  So 
much  for  Styx  upon  the  outward 
man  ;  but  I  have  often  thought  it 
would  be  a  capital  thing  if  people 
could  take  it  inwardly — if  they 
could  drink  Styx,  like  the  Bath 
waters.  A  course  or  two,  and 
the  interior  of  a  man  would  then 
be  in.>iensible  of  foolish  weakness. 
But  you  would  never  get  the  wo- 
men 10  drink  ii. — Ji-trol'/. 


enly  being,  toward  whom  he  must  elevate  himself  by  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  will  in  shaking  off  the  dust  of  earthly  viciou.s  affec- 
tions. When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  full-grown  passion — in  the 
midst  of  the  reckless  youths — associated  to  their  lawless  excesses, 
it  was  enougli  for  him  to  have  perceived  at  a  distance  only  the 
pious  form  of  his  beloved — to  have  followed  her  with  his  hngering 
gaze  of  love — he  at  once  recovered  the  energy  of  virtue,  and  be- 
came powerless  for  evil.  In  his  dreams  he  beheld  her  radiant. 
When  in  reality  he  beheld  her  surrounded  by  her  companions, 
she  appeared  to  him  an  immortal  being,  descended  among  earthly 
women  to  honor  their  weakness  and  protect  their  virtue  ;  or,  says 
Ozanam,  if  she  wore  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  believed 
in  her  holy  mediation  for  the  sinners  ;  he  felt  intuitively  prayer 
flowing  fervently  from  his  lips.  But  when,  on  her  return  homo, 
waiting  for  her  on  the  way,  he  received  from  her  the  kindly  salu- 
tation (salute)  of  Christian  brotherhood  ;  then  a  sudden  flame  of 
charity  kindled  in  him.  It  made  him  pardon  his  enemies,  and, 
when  she  was  near,  bowing  to  him,  a  spirit  of  love  annihilated 
for  a  moment  his  whole  being.  Afterward,  adds  the  poet,  at  the 
moment  when  this  noble  lady  inclined  her  head  toward  him,  noth- 
ing could  veil  the  dazzling  light  which  inundated  his  eyes  ;  he  be- 
came overpowered  by  an  overflowing  beatitude.  This  salutation 
alone  was  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  wishes.  Dante  was  so  earli- 
est in  his  enthusiasm,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  shared  by  all  his 
contemporaries.  He  says  that  when  the  noble  lady  was  crossing 
the  streets  of  the  city,  people  hastened  to  see  her  pass  ;  and  those 
whom  she  approached  felt  so  impressed,  that  they  dared  not  raise 
their  eyes,  whilst  she,  enveloped  in  her  humility  as  in  a  veil,  went 
on  without  appearing  cognizant  of  what  wa.s  done  or  said  in  the 
crowd.  And  when  she  had  piussed,  many  exclaimed,  "  She  is  not 
a  woman,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  angels  of  heaven  !" — Life 
and  Tillies  of  Dante 
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[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
IDEAL    INVOCATION. 

BT    HBS.    A.    H.    BAILET. 

What  is  the  magic  charm  that  liea 
Deep  in  the  light  of  those  brown  eyes? 
The  dewy  spell  that  flashes  there, 
To  tell  my  heart  a  spirit  fair 
Shineth  beneath  the  rougher  rind? 
A  hidden  gem  of  heart  and  miad — 
A  rare  sweet  flower  I  longed  to  find ; 

Yet  sought  in  vain 

A  fleeting  strain  1 

'Tis  not  the  charm  of  beauty  rare, 
Symmetric  form,  complexion  fair: 
'Tis  not  the  fleeting  hue  of  health. 
Or  intellect  of  wondrous  wealth — 
The  charm  that  like  a  diamond  lies 
In  the  still  lake  of  those  brown  eyes, 
And  flashes  but  on  kindred  skies : 
Then  tell  its  name, 
And  whence  the  flame! 

Tell  me  its  name,  that  I  may  try 
Each  hidden  spell  in  earth  or  sky; 
In  potent  herb  or  magic  ore; 
In  tomes  of  astrologic  lore : 
In  all  things  lofty  or  refined, 
Some  subtle,  viewless  tie  to  bind 
Ueart  unto  heart,  and  mind  to  mind! 

I  charge  thee  tell 

The  hidden  spell' 

I  conjure  thee,  by  all  things  bright 
That  sparkle  'neath  the  suu's  rich  light, 
Tell  me  the  secret  of  those  eyes, 
And  if  they  see  the  flood  uprise 
That  welleth  from  my  spirit's  deep, 
Tide  answering  tide — or  do  I  sleep, 
And  must  I  only  wake  to  weep 
A  bright  ideal, 
Though  still  unreal? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  IN  CHINA.-NO.  7. 

BY   ALUNG. 

FIGHT  WITH  THE  PIRATES  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Sailixg  vessels  trading  on  the  Chinese  coast  have  a  great  many 
more  difficulties  to  encounter,  than  people  unacquainted  with  that 
coast  would  imagine.  Channels  badly  surveyed,  charts  faulty  and 
defective,  sunken  rocks  without  number,  and  growing  coi-al  reefs 
that  alter  from  voyage  to  voyage — all  these  one  would  think  might 
be  sufficient  to  harass  the  voyager  in  those  troubled  waters.  Yet 
these  are  not  all ;  and  to  the  list  must  be  added  strong  and  ever- 
changing  currents,  terrific  gales  of  wind,  and  thick  weather,  hiding 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  by  which  the  manner  guides  his  bark.  And 
as  a  background  to  this  portentous  picture,  there  remains  the  cer- 
tain conviction  that  robbery  and  perhaps  murder  await  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  natives  on  shore,  should  he  be  shipwrecked,  and  yet 
preserve  his  life  from  the  fury  of  the  elements.  To  these  heartless 
robbers  the  unfortunate  mariner  may  look  in  vain  for  assistance 
or  pity  in  his  distress.  They  see  in  him  only  a  powerless  being, 
to  be  robbed  of  what  little  he  may  have  succeeded  in  saving  from 
the  wreck,  at  the  risk  of  his  life ;  and  look  upon  themselves  as 
wonderfully  generous,  should  they  consent  to  spare  that  life. 

Nor  yet  does  this  constitute  all  the  perils  to  which  the  navigator 
of  these  seas  must  expose  himself.  Should  his  vessel  escape  all 
the  above-mentioned  dangers,  and  take  him  safe  to  his  destined 
port,  there  are  still  those  on  shore  against  whose  machinations  a 
guard  must  be  kept ;  for  robbery  and  murder  of  the  "  outside 
barbarians,"  as  they  call  us,  is  a  part  of  their  creed,  and  they  only 
need  a  reasonably  safe  opportunity,  in  order  to  make  their  works 
and  their  faith  correspond.  To  accomplish  their  purpose,  many 
and  various  are  the  stratagems  they  employ,  particularly  on  ves- 
sels whose  captains  and  officers  are  strangers  on  the  coast,  and 
consequently  not  aware  of  the  many  masks  under  which  they  dis- 
guise their  villanous  intentions.  I  will  mention  one  case  of  this 
kind,  which  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  with  the 
principal  parties  to  which  I  was  most  intimately  acquainted.  It 
happened  on  board  a  small  English  brig  called  the  "Julia,"  about 
four  years  ago. 

The"  Julia"  left  Hong  Kong,  bound  for  Shanghae  with  a  cargo 
of  sugar,  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  which  is  a  fair  wind  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  port.  It  is  common  for  vessels  bound  on 
this  voyage,  to  go  through  what  is  called  the  "  inside  passage," 
when  the  monsoon  favors,  thus  saving  a  long  distance;  and  the 
"  Julia  "  was  ordered  to  follow  this  course.  The  brig  carried  a 
captain,  mate  and  second  mate,  all  of  whom  were  Europeans,  and 
a  crew  of  sixteen  Lascars,  or  natives  of  Hindostan,  including  the 
cook  and  steward.  For  the  first  five  days,  a  fine  wind  cheered 
them  on  their  passage,  and  this  held  with  them  until  they  liad 
reached  within  a  day's  sail  of  their  port  of  destination.  Then  the 
wind  gradually  died  away,  until  at  length  there  was  a  dead  calm, 
and  the  water  all  around  lay  like  one  continuous  sheet  of  molten 
glass,  reflecting  back  the  bright  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  Not  a 
breath  stirred  the  sails  of  the  little  brig,  even  so  much  as  to  make 
them  flap  against  the  masts;  they  hung  in  the  clew-line.s,  as  Hat 
and  motionless  as  the  surface  of  the  water  that  mirrored  the  vessel 
beneath.  The  strong  tide  running  through  the  channel  caused 
the  captain  to  let  go  his  anchor,  in  order  to  hold  on  to  wliat  he 
liad  gained.  Otherwise  hia  vessel  would  soon  have  dropped  back 
as  far  as  he  had  sailed  that  day. 

Never  did  the  eye  of  mariner  look  upon  a  more  beautiful  scene 


than  that  which  then  surrounded  the  "Julia."  On  every  side  lay 
the  numerous  islands  which  form  the  Chinese  Archipelago,  with 
their  rich  foliage  and  endless  variety  of  shades  reflected  in  the 
calm  waters ;  while  the  many  clianncis  which  wound  their  way 
through  them,  opened  up  with  vistas  of  gorgeous  beauty,  giving  a 
glittering  splendor  to  the  picture,  which  filled  the  soul  of  the  be- 
holder with  rapture.  The  nearest  of  those  islands  was  about  a 
mile  from  where  the  brig  lay  at  anchor,  and  from  the  vessel's  deck 
not  a  man  or  boat  could  be  seen  in  any  direction.  The  whole 
scene  seemed  a  new  creation,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  an  all-boun- 
tiful Providence,  wjth  not  a  human  being  to  roam  its  lovely  islands 
or  thread  its  mazy  channels.  But  this  appearance  of  freshness 
and  innocence  was  but  a  seeming  ;  and  woeful  would  have  been 
his  fate  who  had  trusted  to  it ;  for  every  one  of  those  islands  was 
occupied  by  a  large  village  of  acknowledged  pirates ;  and  the 
stillness  apparent  all  around  was  but  the  stealthy  hush  that  pre- 
cedes the  leopard's  spring.  In  the  morning,  the  men  were  sent 
below  to  sleep  ;  and  through  the  whole  day  nothing  but  the  calm 
waters  and  lifeless  islands  met  the  listless  gaze  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  deck. 

The  captain  of  the  "Julia"  had  not  been  long  enough  on  the 
coast  to  know  that  there  is  certainly  mischief  brewing,  when,  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  characters  as  peopled  those  islands,  no  signs 
of  life  or  activity  are  seen  ;  and  that  extraordinary  precautions 
must  be  adopted,  to  guard  against  the  unknown  mischief,  in  every 
way.  This  important  knowledge  the  "Julia's  "  officers  and  crew 
soon  had  reason  to  learn ;  but,  alas,  for  some  of  them,  the  lesson 
came  too  late.  It  was  towards  evening  when  a  small  boat  was 
seen  to  come  round  the  point  of  one  ot  the  islands,  with  a  single 
man  in  it,  who  pulled  straight  for  the  brig.  The  captain  showed 
his  folly  by  permitting  the  man  to  come  on  board,  who  found 
among  the  seamen  forward  a  ready  sale  for  the  fish,  eggs  and  fruit 
he  had  brouglit  with  him.  After  stopping  a  short  time  on  board,  the 
boatman,  seemingly  well  pleased  with  the  ready  sale  he  had  met 
with  for  his  articles  of  traffic,  returned  to  the  shore. 

During  the  week  of  calm  which  detained  the  "  Julia  "  in  her 
anchorage  (a  fate  not  unusual  at  that  time  of  year  in  those  wa- 
ters), the  boatman  came  oft'  each  day,  supplying  plenty  of  every- 
thing at  the  most  moderate  rates  of  charge.  At  length,  by  his 
seeming  fairness  and  honesty,  he  had  gained  the  captain's  good 
will,  who  made  him  some  trifling  presents,  and  often  engaged  him 
in  conversation.  He  accounted  to  the  captain  for  the  non-appear- 
ance of  any  large  boats,  or  any  more  men,  by  saying  that  they 
had  all  gone  on  a  long  cruise,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  month 
to  come. 

The  brig  had  now  been  becalmed  six  days,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  breeze.  Their  solitary  visitor  was  the  only  man  their 
company  had  seen  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  he  came  and 
went  at  pleasure,  mixing  with  the  men  when  he  chose,  and  speak- 
ing broken  English  with  the  captain  and  officers.  On  the  sixth 
day,  while  on  board,  he  went  into  the  forecastle,  and  taking  from 
his  bosom  a  bottle  of  samshoo,  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice,  poured 
out  a  small  part  of  its  contents  into  a  vessel,  mixed  it  with  water, 
and  drank  it.  He  then  handed  the  bottle  to  one  of  the  men,  Ajho 
placed  it  to  his  nose  to  ascertain  what  its  contents  were,  and  then 
followed  the  Chinaman's  example.  Thus  it  passed  from  one  to 
another,  until  it  was  empty.  This  liquor,  he  told  the  men,  was 
plenty  on  shore,  and  at  length  led  them  to  employ  him  to  furnish 
a  supply,  thus  accomplishing  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
The  men  clubbed  up  between  them  money  enough  to  purchase  a 
gallon,  which  the  boatman  promised  to  get,  and  smuggle  on  board 
the  next  day,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  tell  any  of  the  otH- 
cera.  On  the  day  following,  towards  evening,  the  fellow  made 
his  appearance,  and  smuggled  the  liquor  past  the  officers,  in  hol- 
low water-melons  ;  a  small  round  jar  being  placed  in  a  cavity  of 
the  evenly  cut  and  hollow  fruit.  The  men  bore  their  prize  off  to 
the  forecastle,  anticipating  a  lively  time  that  evening  with  their 
treasure.  Soon  after  concluding  his  sales,  the  boatman  left  for  the 
shore,  gloating  over  his  fiendish  success. 

After  supper  the  jars  were  brought  forth  from  their  hiding- 
place,  and  the  beverage  equally  divided  among  all.  One  of  the 
crew  lay  sick  in  his  bunk,  and  sailor-like  they  remembered  him  in 
the  allotment,  putting  his  share  away  in  a  bottle,  until  he  should 
be  well  enough  to  drink  it.  All  the  men  indulged  in  a  hearty 
draught,  and  sat  down  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  chat.  In  due 
time  each  man's  pot  was  empty,  the  cook  and  steward,  who  were 
fellow-countrymen  with  the  sailors,  participating  with  the  rest  in 
their  enjoyment,  which  alas,  was  soon  to  turn  to  woe  and  death. 
About  an  hour  after  swallowing  the  liquor,  the  whole  crew  were 
simultaneously  taken  sick.  The  symptoms  were  violent  and 
alarming,  and  the  captain  and  officers  were  called  to  the  forecas- 
tle. They  tried  all  they  could  to  relievo  the  agonized  men,  but 
their  ctlorts  ami  remedies  wore  all  in  vain. 

One  after  another  of  the  suflercrs  dropped  dead  around,  with 
blood  and  foam  issuing  from  the  mouth,  from  which  the  tongue 
hung  out,  blackened  and  swollen,  while  the  ej'es  seemed  bursting 
from  their  sockets.  The  internal  torture  which  they  experienced, 
caused  them  to  shriek  fearfully  ;  and  four  of  them,  maddened  by 
their  suflerings,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  sought  a  more  speedy 
relief  from  their  torments  liy  drowning.  Thus,  in  twenty  min- 
utes from  the  time  the  first  symptoms  of  sickness  appeared, 
all  the  crow,  except  the  sick  man  in  the  bunk,  were  stretched  life- 
less upon  the  deck,  or  sunk  beneath  the  tranquil  waters  at  the 
vessel's  side. 

The  sick  sailor  revealed  to  the  captain  the  transaction  with  the 
boatman,  relative  to  the  samshoo,  and  exhibited  the  ])ortion  which 
had  been  put  away  for  him.  The  captain  at  once  saw  that  the 
liquor  had  been  poisoned,  and  readily  understood  how  so  many 
of  his  men  had  been  destroyed.  A  light  suddenly  broke  upon  his 
iniiul,  also,  as  to   the  purpose  for  which  tliis  wholesale  butchery 


of  his  crew  had  been  perpetrated.  He  saw  at  a  glance,  when  too 
late,  the  folly  of  his  conduct  in  permitting  the  boatman  to  come 
on  board,  day  after  day,  when  common  sense  should  have  told 
him  that  the  fellow,  coniipg  whence  he  did,  must  be  a  pirate.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  vain  regrets,  for  the  accomplices  of 
the  villain  would  doubtless  be  down  upon  the  brig  in  force,  as  soon 
as  they  learned  the  success  of  his  scheme  in  smuggling  the  pois- 
oned liquor  on  board.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  deck  and  fore- 
castle were  still  encumbered  with  the  bloated  and  discolored  bodies 
of  the  dead.  The  stench  was  dreadful  and  could  not  be  borne  ;  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  cast  them  into  the  water.  Having  done 
this,  with  the  assistance  of  his  officers,  the  bodies  floated  away  on 
the  surface,  as  though  they  had  been  dead  for  weeks.  The  cap- 
tain, though  guilty  of  oversight  in  permitting  the  treacherous 
scoundrel  to  board  his  vessel,  was  a  prompt  and  brave  man,  and 
like  all  brave  men,  he  at  once  set  about  doing  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  further  evil  consequences  of  his 
mistake. 

The  chain  cable  was  unshackled  abaft  the  windlass,  and  a  stop- 
per put  on,  so  that  the  anchor  could  be  slipped  at  once,  should  n 
breeze  spring  up  ;  the  topsail-yards  were  mast-headed,  and  all  the 
other  sails  loosed,  ready  to  sheet  home  and  hoist  away  the  mo- 
ment the  wind  should  serve.  The  brig  carried  three  six-pounders 
and  two  heavy  midship  guns.  The  former  were  loaded  with 
grape  and  run  out,  ready  for  use;  the  latter  were  got  aft  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  and  charged  to  the  muzzle.  All  this  hard  work  took 
time,  and  by  seven  o'clock  they  had  barely  finished  the  arduous 
task.  They  now  rested  from  their  labors,  and  with  their  weapons 
ready  at  their  sides,  sat  down  to  await  the  coming  of  the  expected 
enemy. 

Nor  had  they  long  to  wait ;  for  the  captain's  anticipations  as  to 
tlie  further  designs  of  the  pirates  were  correct ;  and  at  little  past 
midnight  they  heard  the  sound  of  dipping  oars,  which  told  of  the 
foe's  approach.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  boats  could  not  be 
seen  until  within  a  short  distance  from  the  brig,  as  they  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  island  where  the  boatman  had  his  home.  But 
they  are  descried  at  last  in  tlie  gloom,  and  the  gallant  little  band 
pour  into  them  the  heavy  charges  of  grape  and  cannistcr  from 
their  cannon.  Well  was  each  gun  aimed,  and  yells  of  pain  burst 
from  the  approaching  boats,  as  the  shot  told  upon  the  wretches 
who  composed  their  crews.  The  boats  continued  to  press  on,  and 
the  captain  and  officers  took  their  stand  upon  the  little  quarter- 
deck, determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  On  cither  side  of  them 
stood  the  two  guns  on  which  was  all  their  dependence.  These 
pieces  had  been  pointed  forward,  and  commanded  the  deck. 

Like  men  contesting  for  a  valuable  prize  at  a  regatta,  the  crews 
of  the  several  boats  rushed  them  along  side,  each  craft  striving  to 
outstrip  the  other.  The  blood-thirsty  rascals  sprang  up  the  high 
sides  and  over  her  bows,  and  in  a  moment  her  decks  were  crowded 
with  men.  But  the  competitors  in  this  race  of  death  paid  dearly 
for  their  haste.  A  heavy  shock  shakes  the  little  brig  from  stem  to 
stern,  as  both  guns  are  discharged  at  once  among  the  invaders,  and 
fifty  mangled  pirates  strew  the  deck.  The  echo  of  the  heavy  can- 
non rings  among  the  surrounding  islands  in  the  calm  night,  while 
the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying  keep  up  a  hor- 
rid symphony  on  deck.  Quicker  even  than  they  came,  are  the 
few  not  wounded  pirates  off  the  deck  and  putting  away  from  the 
brig  in  their  boats.  The  gallant  defenders  of  the  brig  gave  a 
hearty  cheer  of  exultation  at  their  success,  whicli  followed  the  re- 
treating foe  across  the  waters  and  revived  the  distant  echoes.  So 
far,  all  had  gone  well,  and  strange  to  say,  with  one  exception  the 
Englishmen  had  escaped  unhurt.  The  mate  alone  had  been 
struck  by  one  of  the  shower  of  balls  which  the  pirates  fired  on 
their  approach  ;  but  it  had  only  lodged  to  its  own  depth  in  the 
fleshy  part  ot  his  thigh,  and  gave  him  but  little  trouble. 

They  cleared  the  decks  of  the  dead  Chinamen,  and  even  rid 
their  ears  of  the  gi-oans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  by  tossing 
them  over  the  vessel's  side,  to  make  other  arrangements  for  their 
lives.  The  guns  were  again  run  in  and  charged,  in  anticipation 
of  another  attack  ;  and,  knowing  what  their  fate  would  be  if  taken, 
ibey  laid  a  train  to  the  powder  magazine,  where,  if  there  was  not 
sutBcient  powder  to  blow  the  vessel  to  pieces,  there  wtis  at  least 
enough  to  sink  her  where  she  lay,  and  thus  cheat  the  pirates  of 
their  coveted  prize.  Again  they  seated  themselves  and  awaited 
their  fate,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  At  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  creaking  of  an  oar  in  a  row-lock  informed  the 
little  band  of  an  attempt  at  surprise.  But  danger  is  a  great  sharp- 
ener of  the  sense  of  sight  as  well  as  hearing ;  and  before  the  pirates 
had  gained  as  near  the  brig  as  on  their  first  attempt,  a  death-deal- 
ing shower  of  grape  sent  many  of  those  in  tho  boats  to  their  long 
homo.  Apparently  maddened  by  the  loss  of  their  numbers,  and 
ashamed  to  bo  beaten  oflt"  by  three  men,  they  pulled  their  boats 
onward  with  redoubled  speed,  firing  volley  aftci'  volley  at  the  brig. 
Again  the  guns  of  the  "Julia  "  arouse  the  distant  echoes,  as  their 
second  discharge  is  poured  into  the  ])irates'  boats,  now  almost  along- 
side ;  and  this  time  with  fearful  execution. 

The  mate  was  again  wounded,  tho  second  time  severely,  for  he 
fell  beside  his  gun.  But  he  managed  to  sit  upright,  grasping  u 
revolver  in  each  hand.  The  boats  again  reached  the  side,  and 
springing  upon  deck,  the  pirates  rushed  aft  to  where  the  cajjtain 
stood.  A  prompt  discharge  of  the  long  guns  checked  them  for  a 
moment,  and  brought  some  of  them  to  the  deck.  Several  were 
nearly  cut  in  two  by  the  old  scrap  iron  with  which  tho  pieces  were 
loaded.  Still  a  few  rushed  on,  and  cutlass  in  hand  the  ('aptain 
received  them,  while  every  shot  from  the  revolver  in  his  left  liaiul 
laid  one  of  his  assailants  dead.  In  similar  fashion  the  second 
mate  dealt  with  the  crowd  that  pressed  upon  him  and  the 
wounded  mate.  The  latter,  though  disabled  somewiiat,  was  not 
idle,  but  with  deliberate  aim,  fired  upon  those  who  were  most 
forward  in  attacking  his  brother  officers. 
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Yot  must  tlic  unequal  contest  soon  cease,  and  already  the  captain 
looks  anxiously  towards  tlic  train,  from  wliicli  lie  lias  hcen  lieatcn 
back.  His  mind  is  evidently  resolved  upon  the  fearful  alterna- 
tive of  blowing  up  the  magazine.  And  not  a  moment  too  late,  if 
he  could  accomplish  his  terrible  purpose;  for  already  are  the  fiends 
in  the  cabin,  searching  for  ])luiHlcr,  althougli  the  lirig  has  not  yet 
been  taken.  But  look  !  all  hope  is  lost !  The  captain  sinks  be- 
neath that  last  blow,  and  already  a  dozen  weapons  are  raised  to  bo 
plunged  into  his  heart! — What  moans  that  cry  of  terror  that  now 
burst  from  the  conquerors  ? — and  who  are  these  men,  dressed  in 
white,  that  sweep  them  from  the  deck  like  cliaff  before  the  whul, 
and  save  the  brig  and  the  lives  of  her  brave  defenders  ? 

My  sketcli  is  finished.  Tlic  men  belonged  to  II.  B.  M.  steam 
frigate  "Baracoota,"  which  vessel,  on  her  way  down  the  channel, 
heard  the  guns  of  the  "Julia,"  and  sent  her  boats  to  the  brig's 
assistance,  which  fortunately  arrived  at  the  right  time.  The 
frigate's  boats  followed  the  pirates  to  their  bay,  and  made  them  pay 
dearly  for  their  treachery  to  the  "Julia,"  as  well  as  settle  many 
other  old  scores  of  villany.  That  morning  and  afternoon  was  a 
busy  time  upon  the  pirate  island  ;  and  when  tlio  sun  went  down 
at  evening,  it  looked  upon  the  blackened  and  smouldering  remains 
of  forty-seven  l)urned  junks,  and  the  ashes  of  their  village.  Around 
upon  the  island  were  strewn  the  dead  bodies  of  the  wretches  who 
infested  the  lovely  spot,  and  tlic  carrion  liirds  held  high  carnival 
upon  thcni  for  weeks  afterwards,  leaving  their  po!i»licd  bones  to 
whiten  in  the  sun. 

The  commander  of  the  "  Baracoota"  took  the  wounded  officers 
of  the  "Julia"  to  Ilong  Kong,  in  his  steamer.  There  they  re- 
ceived proper  medical  aid,  and  soon  recovered  ;  after  which  they 
rejoined  their  vessel,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  same  port  by 
.some  men  and  officers  from  the  frigate. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY    FIRST    LOVE. 

UY    MATTHEW    VINTON. 

T11.VT  I  was  in  love  was  a  fact  that  did  not  admit  of  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  I  deported  myself  like  a  person  in  love ;  I  talked  like  a 
person  in  love  ;  I  looked  like  a  person  in  love,  and  felt  like  a  per- 
son in  love.  The  aftection  that  bad  taken  possession  of  my  youth- 
ful heart  was  no  everyday  one;  I  was  sure  of  that.  There  wasn't 
words  enough  in  the  English  language  to  describe  the  height, 
depth,  length  and  breadth  of  its  grandeur.  It  was  destined  to  be 
a  grand  accompaniment  of  the  ages  yet  to  be ;  a  fi.xed  principle 
tliroughout  eternity ;  a  jjlanet  of  surpassing  lieauty  in  the  broad 
heavens  of  home  affections.  My  love  was  returned  ! — the  strong 
yearnings  of  my  nineteen-year-old  soul  went  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  beautiful  maiden  in  all  Crankshire,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful maiden  in  all  Crankshire,  in  return,  sent  the  yearnings  of  her 
licart  out  to  meet  mine.  Twice  a  week,  as  often  as  the  weeks  came 
around,  I  went  up  to  the  old  brown  home  of  Deacon  Stoddard  to 
tell  his  daughter  my  love,  and  as  regularly  listened  to  a  recital  of 
its  return  from  the  red  lips  of  my  charming  Janet.  The  good 
deacon  made  merry  at  our  expense,  and  his  jolly  wife  took  a 
wicked  pleasure  in  constantly  reminding  us  of  our  youth.  Janet 
was  tortured  by  sly  references  to  her  play-house  in  the  shed,  her 
long-sleeved  pinafores  and  pantalettes  of  six  months  before  ;  while 
I  was  ofTored,  while  the  deacon's  wife  wore  a  face  of  immovable 
sobriety,  an  old  coat  of  the  deacon's  for  my  mother  to  make  into 
a  roundabout  for  me. 

But  the  great  love  within  us  buoyed  up  our  souls  so  nobly,  that 
we  were  not  much  harmed  by  this  wickedness.  We  were  sure  we 
were  strong  enough  to  live  down  all  prejudices,  and  live  them 
down  we  would,  in  spite  of  everything.  Our  love  was  mighty ;  it 
should  do  a  mighty  work.  Our  love  was  powerful;  we  would 
prove  to  the  world  its  power.  Our  love  was  strong ;  we  would 
abide  in  its  strength  ;  and— we  did  !  I  don't  know  how  it  came 
about,  but  this  was  certain,  that  there  did  get  into  our  precious 
heads  a  belief  tnat  we  had  better  "  become  one  flesh."  We  know 
we  were  young,  but  what  of  that?— didn't  we  love  each  other? 
We  knew  that  our  parents  would  object  to  any  such  procedure  ; 
but  we  were  the  ones  that  would  have  to  abide  by  the  wrong,  if 
wrong  it  proved,  and  what  was  it  to  them  ? 

Of  a  certain,  then,  we  would  be  married.  We  would  have  a 
charming  little  home  of  our  own.  I  would  work  for  Janet,  and 
Janet  would  work  for  me.  We  would  put  miles  between  all  en- 
vious eyes  and  malignant  tongues,  and  our  home.  We  would 
have  our  happiness  all  to  ourselves.  O  ecstasy  !  0  joy !— how 
the  full  tides  of  bliss  poured  upon  our  souls  at  these  thoughts  ! 
How  white-winged  anticipation  sat  in  the  chambers  of  our  hearts 
and  sang  of  the  golden  future  !  Yes,  yes,  Janet  and  I  would  be 
married.  We  would  steal  slyly  away  from  the  house,  while  our 
cruel  friends  reposed  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus ;  hie  us,  on  "  the 
wings  of  love,"  to  the  nearest  city;  Janet  would  become' in  a  mo- 
ment's time,  Mrs.  Jason  Brown,  and  I  Mrs.  ,Jason  Brown's  hus- 
band. We  would  search  out  some  humble,  but  still  neat  and 
tasteful  cottage,  with  vines  running  over  its  windows,  green  moss 
over  its  roof,  and  a  few  rose  bushes  over  its  garden  gate  ;  in  this 
cottage  we  would  settle  down  for  life,  and— and— volumes  would 
not  contain  the  expectations  that  drifced  upon  us  after  the  event- 
ful "  and." 

At  once  we  set  about  making  preparations  for  this  important 
journey.  Everything,  of  course,  must  be  conducted  with  the 
greatest  secrecy.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  to  leave  my  home 
stealthily,  get  my  father's  gray  nag  noiselessly  out  of  the  barn 
and  harness  her,  and  then  proceed  to  Janet.  Janet  was  to  be 
waiting  for  me  at  her  chamber  window.  I  was  to  place  a  ladder 
at  that  same  window ;  she  was  to  descend  that  ladder ;  we  were 


to  fly  down  to  the  road,  through  the  old  lane,  to  the  spot  where 
tlie  horse  was  hitched,  and  then  the  wind  should  not  outrun  us. 

There  was  but  one  difliculty  in  the  way.  Janet's  room  was 
shared  by  her  sister  Eanny,  a  little,  mischievous,  wicked  creature 
of  eleven  summers,  who,  to  use  Janet's  words,  "  was  awake  at  all 
hours  of  the  night."  There  was  but  one  way  for  us  if  Fanny  was 
aroused ;  she  must  be  bribed  into  silence.  For  that  purpose  I 
placed  in  Janet's  hands  a  round,  shining  silver  dollar.  But  Janet 
needed  as'istancc,  so  she  concluded  to  make  Fanny  her  confidant 
the  very  afternoon  before  wo  started,  and  in  that  case  prevent  all 
possibility  of  her  raising  the  house  by  a  sudden  outcry. 

Well,  the  long-looked-for,  hoped-for,  and  yet  dreaded  night  ar- 
rived at  last.  How  slowly  its  leaden  feet  carried  away  the  hours, 
and  what  a  strange  heartful  of  emotions  I  bore  up,  as  I  fat  by  my 
chamber  window,  looking  out,  as  I  thought,  for  the  last  time,  upon 
the  homestead  of  my  father  !  The  moon  was  out  in  all  her  splen- 
dor ;  she  was  kind  to  me,  lighting  up  with  her  silver  touches  all 
the  spots  my  eyes  might  wish  to  rest  upon  before  I  went  out  into 
the  world  a  wanderer.  The  broad  fields  lay  out  smooth  and 
shining  before  my  gaze;  the  fields  in  which  I  had  worked  by  my 
father's  side  since  I  was  u  little  boy — ah,  a  dear,  kind  father  ho 
had  been  !  (At  this  juncture  my  throat  began  to  ache).  I  turned 
away  from  the  window. 

"  If  I  could  but  see  my  mother  once  more  !"  I  exclaimed,  rub- 
bing my  eyes  witli  my  cuat  sleeve.  "  No  one  over  had  a  better 
mother  than  I  have  !" 

I  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  sobbed  outright.  I  looked  around 
for  something  to  take  with  me  that  my  mother's  hand  had  blessed 
with  her  touch.  There  was  a  si>inningwhcel  in  the  room  where 
I  slc])t ;  at  the  end  of  its  spindle  bung  a  woolen  roll.  With  my 
knife  I  lialf  cut  and  half  tore  it  off,  pressed  it  fervently  to  my  lips, 
and  then  placed  it  tenderly  in  my  vest  pocket.  I  had  not  time  to 
do  more ;  the  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  warned  me  solemnly  that 
my  appointed  time  had  arrived,  and,  with  a  slow,  sad,  yet  noiseless 
step,  I  left  tlie  house.  Once  out  in  tlie  open  air,  iny  wonted  light- 
ness of  spirits  returned.  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that 
in  a  few  years  I  should  return  again,  a  strong,  healthy,  wealthy, 
respected  and  influential  man,  an  honor  to  my  parents,  a  blessing 
to  my  friends,  and — the  husband  of  Janet. 

I  have  often  wondered  since,  how  I  succeeded  in  getting  away 
from  home  with  my  horse  and  wagon  without  arousing  any  one. 
But  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  made  a  triumphant  exit  from 
the  old  place,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  jogging  fearlessly  along 
towards  the  home  of  Janet.  My  only  dread  was  of  the  little  sprite 
Fan;  if  after  all  she  should  betray  us,  what  a  dreadful,  direful, 
desperate  mischief  it  would  be  ! — what  a  wretched  predicament 
affairs  would  be  in  !  I  groaned  aloud  at  the  thought ;  yot  I  put 
a  brave  face  upon  the  matter ;  I  said  if  it  was  right  that  we  should 
go,  we  should  go  ;  if  it  wasn't  right,  in  all  probability  we  should 
stay  at  home  ;  yet,  right  or  not  right,  if  that  miserable  little  Fan 
(//</  betray  us,  I'd  spend  all  my  days  in  avenging  the  wrong — 
that  was  certain.  Was  I  in  earnest? — did  I  mean  it?  But  we 
shall  see. 

How  earnestly  and  anxiously  I  gazed  towards  the  chamber  win- 
dow of  Janet,  as,  after  hitching  my  horse  by  the  roadside,  I  walked 
cautiously  up  the  long  bine  that  led  to  the  deacon's  house.  0  joy 
inexpressible! — the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  moonlight 
told  me  that  everything  was  right,  that  in  a  few  moments  I  should 
clasp  Janet  fondly  to  my  breast,  mine,  mine  forever !  Ah,  how 
happy  I  was  ! — so  happy,  indeed,  that  I  stood  still  there  in  the 
moonlight,  with  my  two  hands  pressed  firmly  to  my  left  side,  for 
fear  my  over-loaded  heart  would  burst  away  from  me  entirely. 
What  a  figure  I  must  have  cut  then  ;  What  an  Apollo  I  must 
have  looked,  with  my  bean-pole-ish  proportions,  wrapped  up  in 
my  wedding  suit !  I  was  slender ;  I  was  tall ;  I  was  gaunt ;  I 
am  sure  I  was  ugly-looking  at  that  moment. 

What  possessed  me  I  cannot  tell,  but  from  an  old  chest  I  had 
taken  a  blue  broadcloth  swallow-tail  coat  that  had  belonged  to  my 
grandfather  in  the  time  of  the  wars,  and  in  the  pride  of  my  youth 
had  got  into  it.  The  tails  came  nearly  to  my  heels,  while  the 
waist  was  nearly  to  my  arm-pits.  The  sleeves  reached  down  to 
the  tips  of  my  fingers,  hiding  entirely  from  view  the  luxuriant 
pair  of  white  silk  gloves,  which  I  had  allowed  myself  for  the  im- 
portant occasion.  Above  this  uncouth  pile  of  blue  broadcloth  was 
perched  a  hat.  O  ye  stars  and  moon  that  looked  upon  it,  testify 
with  me  that  it  was  a  hat ! — a  hat  and  not  a  stove-pipe,  a  hat  and 
not  a  bootleg  !  That  hat ! — looking  back  at  it  through  the  mists 
of  twenty-five  years,  it  seems  to  have  arisen  to  the  stature  of  two 
full  feet,  while  its  brim  appears  but  little  wider  than  my  thumb 
nail.  My  eyesight  isn't  quite  as  perfect  now  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
so  I  may  not  see  quite  rightly.  Make  all  due  allowances,  dear 
reader. 

I  say  that  I  must  have  looked  ugly  at  that  moment.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  thought  I  was  looking  splendidly ;  I  thought  the  figure 
I  cut  was  an  honor  to  the  name  of  Brown,  and  I  was  proud  of  it ; 
proud  as  I  stalked  up  to  Janet's  window,  and  placed  carefully 
there  the  ladder  that  was  to  bear  her  to  my  side.  Everything  was 
silent  about  the  house.  Fate  was  surely  with  us ;  Fanny  had  been 
bribed  into  service.  As  I  stood  there,  I  could  see  her  light,  lithe 
little  figure  flit  noiselessly  to  and  fro  by  the  window,  and  how  I 
blessed  her — blessed  her,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  for 
her  kindness ! 

At  last  Janet  commenced  descending  the  ladder,  and  as  she  did 
so  the  moon  crowded  in  out  of  sight  under  a  huge  black  cloud. 
The  very  heavens  favored  us  ;  our  success  might  be  looked  upon 
as  fixed.  Three  steps  more  upon  the  ladder's  rounds,  and  Janet's 
dainty  little  feet  would  stand  upon  terra  Jirma  beside  my  own. 
The  steps  were  taken,  and  she  held  for  a  moment  fondly  within 
the  sleeves  of  my  blue  broadcloth,  before  we  looked  up  to  the  win- 
dow, both  with  upraised  hands  to  catch  a  small  bundle  of  clothing 


that  Fanny  was  to  throw  down  to  us,  and  which  we  had   no  other 
means  of  carrying  with  us. 

"  Be  quiet.  Fan,"  whispered  Janet,  as  her  sister  appeared  at  the 
window  and  poised  the  bundle  above  our  heads.  "Be  qnict,  Fan, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  and  drop  it  quickly!" 

But  Fanny  still  stood  there,  swinging  backward  and  forward, 
backward  and  forward,  the  huge  bundle,  without  heeding  Janet's 
earnest  entreaty. 

"  Do,  do  throw  it,  Fanny,  dear !  Do  have  some  mercy  on  me  ! 
What  if  father  should  know  of  this  ?  What  if  he  shonld  be 
awakened — " 

"  La,  give  it  to  her.  Fan  ;  don't  plague  your  sister,  she's  in  a 
hurry !"  called  a  voice  at  that  moment  from  the  closed  blinds  of 
the  parlor  windows,  which  belonged  to  none  other  than  Deacon 
Stoddard.  "  Give  her  the  things,  and  tell  the  boys  to  carry  out  a 
bag  of  corn,  a  cheese,  some  wheat,  and  some  butter  to  the  wagon. 
Janet  must  have  a  setting  out.     Only  be  still  about  it,  Fan." 

For  a  moment  we  were  petrified  upon  the  spot ;  I  thought  I 
should  fall  to  the  ground.  What  should  we  do — run,  faint,  die, 
evaporate,  or  go  mad  1  While  we  stood  undecided,  two  huge 
comfortables  fell  at  our  fe^  from  the  window,  followed  at  once  by 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  quilts,  table-cloths,  and  sundry  other  articles 
necessary  to  the  setting  np  of  a  respectable  housekeeping  estab- 
lishment. 

"  Mother,  mother,  don't  one  of  these  new  feather  beds  belong  to 
Janet?"  called  Charlie  Stoddard,  from  one  part  of  the  house. 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  a  bolster,  and  a  pair  of  nice  pillows,  too.  Carry 
'em  right  out  of  the  front  door !"  was  the  answer. 

"  Whoso  horse  have  you,  Jason  ?"  asked  the  deacon,  pushing 
open  the  blind.     "  Your  father's  ?" 

"  Y-e-e-s,  sir,"  I  stammered. 

"  Humph,  didn't  you  know  better  than  that?  That  old  gray 
isn't  worth  a  button  to  go.  Why  didn't  you  come  up  to  my  bam 
and  get  my  black  mare  ?  Sam,  Sam,  hurry  right  straight  to  the 
barn  and  harness  black  Molly  for  Jason  !  If  you'll  believe  it,  he 
was  going  to  start  off  with  his  father's  old  horse  !  Be  spry,  Sam, 
work  lively  ;  they're  in  a  hurry;  it's  time  they  were  off!" 

"  Have  you  anything  with  you,  Janet,  to  eat  on  the  road  V  put 
in  Mrs.  Stoddard,  poking  her  head  out  of  the  window. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  faltered  Janet,  moving  a  step  or  two  from  me. 

"  Well,  that's  great  calculations  !  And  if  I  live,  there  isn't  a 
bit  of  cake  cooked  in  the  house,  either ;  or  a  doughnut  fried  !  Can 
you  make  some  white  bread  and  bacon,  and  some  brown  bread 
and  cheese  do,  Jason  ?     It's  all  we  have." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  said,  meekly,  stepping  easily  as  I  coold  a 
little  further  from  Janet. 

"Look,  father  and  mother,  quick,  now  the  moon  is  out,  and  see 
Jason's  new  coat  and  hat !"  called  Fan,  from  the  window,  her 
merry  voice  trembling  with  suppressed  laughter.  "  Isn't  that  coat 
a  splendid  one,  father  ! — just  look  at  the  length  of  its  tails  !" 

"Just  give  me  my  glasses,  wife?"  said  the  deacon.  "Is  it  a 
new  one,  Jason  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  rather  new,"  I  said,  giving  an  eager  look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lane. 

"  Well,"  drawled  the  deacon,  eyeing  me  slyly,  "  that  coat  is 
handsome  !" 

"And  his  hat,  father!"  called  the  wicked  little  Fan. 

"I  A'clare  !"  exclaimed  the  deacon.  "  Wife,  wife,  look  here 
and  see  Jason's  coat  and  hat !" 

What  should  I  do — stand  there  till  morning  before  that  inces- 
sant fire  of  words  ? — should  I  run  ? — should  I  sneak  off  slowly,  as 
Janet  was 'doing?     What,  O  what  should  I  do  ! 

"Don't  they  look  nice,  mother?"  asked  the  deacon, putting  one 
broad,  brown  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  doubling  his  gray  head 
almost  down  to  his  kness.  "  He-haw,  he-haw,  hi-hc-haw  ! — moth- 
er— he-haw  ! — don't  they  look  nice  ?"  roared  the  deacon. 

I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  The  deacon's  laughter  was  a  sig- 
nal ;  it  was  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  Fan  cackled  from 
the  chamber  window;  Sam  shouted  from  the  barn;  Mrs.  Stod- 
dard "ho-ho-ho'd"  from  the  kitchen,  while  Charlie  threw  himself 
down  in  the  door  yard  and  screamed  like  a  wild  Indian.  I  turned 
around  ;  I  gave  a  leap  across  the  garden.  Every  Stoddard  called 
after  me.  I  am  wrong ;  every  Stoddard  but  Janet ;  she  remained 
silent.  One  told  me  to  come  back  for  the  bread  and  cheese  ;  an- 
other that  I  had  forgotten  my  bundle  and  bride ;  another  bade  me 
wait  for  black  Molly  and  the  new  buggy ;  Fan  bade  me  hold  up 
my  coat  tails,  or  I  should  get  them  draggled.  I  didn't  heed  any 
of  these  requests  ;  I  went  directly  for  home.  I  reached  home,  feel- 
ing sheepish — no,  sheepish  is  a  weak  word  for  it — I  can't  express 
to  you  how  I  felt.  I  had  a  great  idea  of  hanging  myself;  I  thought 
I  bad  better  be  dead  than  alive ;  that  I  had  made  an  idiot  of  my- 
self. It  was  all  plain  ;  Fan  had  betrayed  us.  I  vowed  vengeance 
upon  her  until  broad  daylight,  then  sneaked  out  to  the  barn  and 
hid  in  the  hay-mow.  1  staid  there  until  Charlie  Stoddard  brought 
home  my  father's  horse. 

The  old  gentleman  was  frightened ;  wanted  to  know  how  he 
came  by  the  horse.  He  was  told  to  ask  me;  he  did  ask  me,  and 
I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  didn't  promise  him  not  to  repeat 
the  offence ;  there  w.as  no  need  of  it ;  bnt  I  am  sure  of  this,  I  did 
not  look  at  a  girl  for  seven  years — no,  not  for  seven  years.  When 
the  eighth  year  came  round,  I  remembered  my  old  vow  against 
Fanny  Stoddard.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  married 
Fanny.     Janet  became  a  parson's  wife. 

And  here  let  ine  tell  you  in  confidence,  reader,  that  I  really 
think  little  Fanny  Stoddard  had  a  real  deep  motive  in  her  head 
when  she  betrayed  Janet  and  I,  though  she  was  but  a  child.  She 
liked  me,  even  then,  /  believe.  Well,  at  any  rate  she  declares 
every  time  that  the  affair  is  mentioned,  that  I  have  had  my  re- 
venge upon  her.  Bless  her  faithful  heart,  it  has  been  indeed  a 
sweet  one ! 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION.' 


POLICE  SCENE,  LONDON. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  one  of  those  scenes  which 
every  long  sojourner  in  the  "  Great  Metropolis  "  must  have  wit- 
nessed. The  artist  makes  us  the  spectators  of  a  truly  mournful 
procession,  and  he  has  thrown  such  variety  of  expression  into  his 
groups  that  it  seems  as  if  the  mantle  of  Hogarth,  that  wonderful 
satirist  of  the  pencil,  had  fallen  upon  him.  A  band  of  police- 
men, distinguished  by  their  truly  British  uniform,  round  hats, 
long  surtouts,  and  broad  leatlier  belts,  is  escorting  to  trial  the  vic- 
tims of  the  law  collected  the  night  previous.  Some  of  these  men 
have  benevolent  faces,  others  are  hard-featured,  others  again  care- 
less and  indifferent,  one  or  two  perfect  Bumbles,  puffed  up  with 
the  sufficiency  of  that  "  porochial  "  functionary.  The  culprits 
vary  still  more  in  expression.  First  in  the  file  is  a  haggard  wo- 
man whom  want  and,  possibly,  intemperance,  have  driven  to  theft. 
On  the  right  of  the  second  officer,  a  blear-eyed  victim  of  gin 
moves  stolidly  along,  while  on  his  left,  a  juvenile  pilferer,  remind- 
ing us  strongly  of  Jew  Fragan's  favorite,  the  "Artful  Dodger," 
or  of  Sefton  as  Jemmy  Twitcher,  follows  the  current.  Conceal- 
ing his  face  by  an  umbrella,  is  a  well-dressed  man,  one  who  doubt- 
less calls  himself  a  gentleman,  who  has  doubtless  been  "  pulled  " 
for  a  "  lark,"  a  fancy  phrase  which  includes  somcsuch  dignified  and 
agreeable  amusement,  as  wrenching  off  door-knockers,  pulling 
out  bcU-handles  by  the  roots,  and  beating  watchmen,  manly  Brit- 
ish sports,  a  taste  for  which  was  engendered  by  that  exceedingly 
moral  drama  "  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London,"  and  in  which 
the  late  Marquis  of  Waterford,  with  other  peers  of  the  realm,  was 
thought  particularly  to  excel.  After  his  lordship,  for  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  lofd,  walks  an  unmistakable  member  of  the  swell  mob, 
dressed  in  the  very  height  of  fashion,  neck  ribbon,  mustache  and 
all.  He  has  doubtless  been  fin»:ering  a  "  reader,"  the  owner  of 
which,  not  at  all  desirous  of  parting  with  his  pocket-book,  and 


pushed  the  lady  into  a  dark  room,  with  the  words,  "  Hide  your- 
self, for  there  is  no  speaking  to  him  to-day.  The  lady  conse- 
quently left  without  executing  her  commission. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Beethoven  sent  the  waltz  to  the  gen- 
tleman's house,  with  the  following  note,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  original  is  now  lying  before  us  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — Through  the  stupidity  of  my  housekeeper,  your 
mother  was  sent  away,  without  my  being  told  a  word  of  her  visit. 
I  have  severely  censured  her  unbecoming  conduct,  in  not  intro- 
ducing your  mother  into  my  room  ;  the  boorishuess  and  coarse- 
ness of  these  people,  whom  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
around  me,  are  known  to  every  one.  1  beg  your  pardon. 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Lonis  Van  Beethoven." 

Poor,  feeling  man,  who,  in  addition  to  the  colossal  misfortune 
(doubly  terrible  to  such  a  composer)  of  being  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  was  compelled  to  suffer  the  torture,  which  eat 
into  his  very  soul,  of  passing  among  such  persons  his  existence, 
saddened,  moreover,  by  other  heart-depressing  family  matters, 
which  were  communicated  by  Beethoven  himself — who  desired 
and  asked  for  sympathy — to  the  writer. 


EXTREME  OLD  AGE. 

There  are  certainly  more  things  in  old  age  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  our  philosophy.  Flourens  says  a  man  is  naturally  a  centen- 
arian, who  may  double  his  term  of  life.  Old  Parr  died  by  acci- 
dent, sound,  hale,  and  healthy,  at  the  age  of  152.  The  fact  rests 
upon  the  most  competent  testimony  possible — the  public  and  sci- 
entific report  of  Dr.  Han-ey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  founder  of  the  science  of  ovology.  And  the 
other  day  one  James  Nolan  is  reported  to  have  died  in  Ireland  at 


JOHN  CHINAHLOf  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Chinese  residing  in  Australia  are  usually — and  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  lest  we  judge  of  a  whole  race  by  its  off-scour- 
ing— of  the  very  lowest  class.  They  are  brought  over,  in  large 
gangs,  by  speculative  countrymen  of  their  own,  nnder  condition 
of  working  in  the  gold  mines,  and  they  seldom  apply  themselves 
to  any  other  sort  of  labor.  The  "headman,"  as  he  is  termed, 
supplies  them  with  food,  principally  rice,  and  also  with  shelter 
and  tools.  In  return,  he  receives  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  gold 
obtaimed  by  them  ;  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  either 
party  breaking  faith.  But  the  headman's  gains  are  not  limited  to 
his  share  of  the  gold.  He  is  usually  storekeeper,  opium  seller, 
and  gambling-housekeeper  to  the  fraternity.  In  the  centre  of  the 
squalid  tents,  which  constitute  a  Chinese  "  camp,"  one  erection 
of  a  superior  height  and  size,  is  distinguished  by  a  red  flag  in- 
scribed with  mystic  hieroglyphics.  This  is  the  abode  of  the  head- 
man, and  here  the  Chinese  miners  assemble  to  spend  surplus 
gains,  chiefly  on  opium  smoking  and  gambling.  Quail-fjghts  and 
cockcliafer  matches  are  favorite  amusements.  One  method  of 
spending  time  and  money  is  remarkable  for  its  combination  of  the 
uttermost  stretch  of  laziness  with  an  intense  excitement.  Each 
gambler  places  before  himself  a  lump  of  sugar ;  all  lie  still  as 
sleepers,  until  he  upon  whose  lump  a  fly  first  settles,  wins  the 
stakes.  When  John  Chinaman  lands  in  the  colony  he  is  inva- 
riably clothed  in  the  blue,  padded  jerkin,  short  wide  trousers, 
peculiar  shoes,  and  large  conical  wicker-ware  hat  of  his  native 
land.  But,  when  he  has  earned  money  enough,  he  casts  aside  his 
dress,  and  clothes  himself  after  the  manner  of  the  Iiuro|X!an. 

If  he  can  afford  to  array  his  legs  in  enamelled  knee  boots  with 
scarlet  tops,  and  his  person  in  a  black  frock  coat,  he  is  sure  to  do 
so.  Then,  with  a  n  d  silk  sash  tied  round  his  waist,  a  tall  black 
bat  on  his  licad,  a  cue  in  his  hand,  one  or  two  gold  rings  on  his 


CONDUCTINQ   THE   NIGHT   CHARGES   TO   THE   POLICE   COURT,   LONDON. 


detecting  the  offender,  has  handed  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  law.  Once  he  would  have  dangled  from  a  rope  for  this 
offence  ;  but  now  ho  will  probably  be  transported  to  the  penal  col- 
ony, and  perhaps  in  time  have  an  esquire  attached  to  his  name, 
and  figure  as  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  like  Wilkins  Micaw- 
ber.  Near  the  close  of  this  procession  of  Guilt  and  Law,  is  an 
old  woman,  paralyzed  with  ago  and  crazed  with  gin.  A  few 
hours  before  as  she  imbibed  the  deadly  poison  in  a  gin  palace,  she 
was,  for  a  moment,  fortunate  and  young  once  more — now  she  is 
awake  to  all  the  horrors  of  reality.  Poor  human  nature !  what 
pictures  you  present  in  your  fallen  state ! 


A  TRUE  ANECDOTE  OF  LOUIS  VAN  BEETHOVEN. 

In  the  year  182.5,  a  well-known  artist,  who  was  also  a  dilettante 
in  musical  composition,  published  a  small  volume  of  waltzes. 
Each  was  expressly  composed  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  celebrated  composers  of  the  day,  since  nobody  re- 
fused his  contribution  to  the  editor,  who  wished  to  pay  a  curative 
trip  to  Carlsbad  with  the  proceeds.  The  book  met  with  an  ex- 
traordinary success  and  rapid  sale  Suddenly  the  editor  hit  upon 
the  notion  of  soliciting  a  contribution  from  the  great  Louis  Van 
Beethoven,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  a((]uainted,  through 
his  grandfather  and  father.  With  the  noblest  and  most  affection- 
ate readiness,  the  great  composer  promised  compliance  with  his 
petitioner's  wish,  and  gave  him  not  only  a  waltz,  but  (he,  the  in- 
comparable), a  trio  into  the  bargain.  He  told  the  gentleman  to 
come  for  the  work,  which  would  be  finished  in  about  four  weeks. 
As,  however,  the  gentleman  fell  ill,  he  was  unable  to  go,  and 
obliged  to  renounce  so  interesting  a  visit.  He  begged,  therefore, 
his  mother  to  fetch  the  work,  and  express  his  thanks. 

But  the  housekeeper,  to  whom  the  lady  gave  her  name,  would 
not  admit  her,  saying  licr  master  was  again  very  cracked  that  day. 
Ar,  at  this  moment,  Beethoven  put  bislieud  out  of  the  door,  she 


the  ago  of  115  or  116  years.  Now,  very  important  physiological, 
moral,  and  social  results  would,  wo  suspect,  be  obtained,  were 
cases  of  this  kind  made  the  subjects  of  scientific  investigation  by 
competent  physical  and  metaphysical  students.  The  following 
are  the  facts  as  recorded  in  the  newspaper  paragraphs  :  "  Mr. 
James  Nolan  died  April  24,  1858,  at  Aucbindrane,  Carlow,  Ire- 
land, having  reached  the  age  of  115  years  and  9  months.  All  his 
faculties  wore  preserved  to  him  until  his  death,  bis  sight  being 
nearly  perfect,  and  only  his  hearing  defective.  There  is  some- 
thing more  interesting  in  these  facts  than  his  being  the  oldest  sub- 
ject of  her  majesty,  who  had  lived  in  the  reigns  of  five  sovereigns 
of  England.  No  doubt  it  is  curious  to  be  carried  back  by  two 
lives — Mr.  Nolan  and  his  father — to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
almost  to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  But  Mr.  Nolan,  in  as  far  as 
longevity  is  concerned,  is  tlic  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  the 
hominal  species  in  our  times  and  island.  And  very  useful  hints 
for  tho  guidance  of  human  life  might  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
like  him.  'The  means,  moreover,  of  satisfying  a  wholesome  and 
useful  curiosity  exist  in  the  case  upon  the  spot ;  for  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  all  human  knowledge  is  represented  in  every  vil- 
lage or  parish  in  which  there  reside  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
doctor.  The  lawyer  could  tell  us  the  proofs  which  establish  the 
birth  of  Mr.  James  Nolan  in  1742;  the  doctor  conid  describe  to 
us  his  constitution,  habits,  diet,  and  precautions  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
clergyman  could  give  us  an  account  of  his  moral  dispositions — 
the  most  important  consideration  of  all  in  regard  to  longevity. 
The  remarks  we  have  made  upon  the  case  of  Mr.  James  Nolan 
ajiply  c(iua!ly  to  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  according  to  tho 
report  of  the  registrar-general  for  the  first  (|unrtcr  of  this  year, 
died  the  other  day  at  Cawdor,  in  the  county  of  Naini,  at  the  ago 
of  110  years.  As  wo  have  said,  this  subject  of  human  longevity 
is  worthy  of  deeper  study." — Glasyuw  Mail. 


fingers,  and  n  Manilla  cheroot  in  his  motrtli,  he  feel*  he  is  a  de- 
veloped creature,  and  is  proud  of  his  appearance.  His  tail,  of 
course,  disappears  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  transformation  ; 
the  razor  also  has  been  laid  aside  ;  and,  by  the  time  that  he  bursts 
into  his  full  splendor  of  tailoring,  a  crop  of  carefnlly-oiled,  but 
somewhat  stubby  black  hair  has  grown  over  his  once  well-shaven 
face.  In  the  article  of  diet  also,  John  undergoes  n  wondrous 
change.  On  his  first  arrival,  he  is,  perforce,  content  with  a  hand- 
ful of  rice  and  a  little  curry ;  he  esteems  himself  singularly  fortn- 
nate  if  ho  bo  occasionally  able  to  procure  a  few  scraps  and  bone» 
of  meat.  As  tho  gold  finds  its  way  out  of  mother  earth  into  his 
pockets,  ho  expands  the  borders  of  his  bill  of  fare.  Choice  joints 
of  meat,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables,  are  freely  pur- 
chased ;  for  he  is  not  i>nrsimonions.  No  |)rico  is  too  high  to  keep 
him  from  a  meal  on  birds — especially  male  bh-ds — of  any  kinds; 
and  he  is  not  less  fond  of  pork.  Be  it  oh.served,  too,  that  a  Chi- 
naman can  coax  a  pig  as  no  other  being  can.  A  pig  is,  in  the 
bands  of  every  Chinaman,  what  a  horse  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Rarcy.  The  Chinese  communicate  together  throughout  thecomi- 
try.  As  the  stage  wagon  rolls  along,  one  of  them  may  often  be 
observed  stationed  by  the  roadside.  When  tho  coach  passes  he 
springs  npon  the  step  and  exchanges  a  few  words  with  his  fellow- 
countrynun  inside.  Presently  another  man  repeats  tho  operation, 
and  in  this  way  information  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  articles  of  com- 
merce, or  the  variations  in  the  price  of  gold  at  MelI)onnie,  travclfj 
throughout  their  community  in  time  to  be  of  use,  lieforo  tho 
European  storekeepers  on  the  gold  fields  can  take  advantage  of 
it. — IHr.kens's  Household    \Vord:i. 


Virtue  reads  prettily  upon  a  tombstone,  but  it  is  a  losing  qual- 
ity with  bare  walls  and  a  qucnclicd  hcartli.  Virtue,  honesty,  be- 
nevolence— what  are  tbey  '>  The  ronntcis  with  which  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  gull  its  fools  and  slaves 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  MiDDLBSEX  Farmer.— The  efficacy  of  gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  as  a  fer- 
tilixer,  is  the  subject  of  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  farmers.  Along 
the  seacoasta  it  has  been  found  useless ;  the  muriatic  acid  derived  fro/u  the 
salt  water  converts  the  plaster  into  an  insoluble  substance  called  muriate 
of  lime — but  io  other  sections  it  is  highly  prized.  Its  value  consists  iu  the 
fact  that  it  will  seize  upon  and  change  the  ammonia,  which  e.xists  in  all 
rain-water,  ''  into  a  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  not  being  violate,  remains 
in  the  soil,  to  bo  dissolved  and  absorbed  by  the  spongeiets  of  the  roots  of 
plants." 

J.  D.,  South  Boston. — A  full  explanation  of  the  telegraph  system  would  re- 
quire a  volume.  You  had  better  read  Davis**  "  Manual  of  Electro-Magnet- 
ism." 

Inquirer  — The  electric  clocii  dispenses  with  all  wheel-work  in  the  time-keep- 
ing part.  It  runs  without  weigllts  or  springs,  and  its  moving  power  is  a 
galvanic  battery.  By  means  of  this  electric  clock,  every  room  in  a  large 
establisliment  may  be  furnished  with  an  instrument  of  simple  construction, 
indicating  the  precise  time,  with  an  accuracy  that  could  not  be  obtained 
by  independent  clocks,  without  referring  to  the  cost,  railway  stations  may 
bo  put  into  connection  with  a  great  central  clock,  and  show  uniform  time ; 
and  by  an  extension  of  the  idea,  one  clock  or  motive  power  might  suffice 
for  an  entire  city. 

H.  D.— Declined. 

J.  A  D  .  Millwood  county,  Missouri. — The  moral  character  of  the  candidate 
must  be  vouched  for  satisfactorily.  There  is  a  limit  with  regard  to  age. 
The  studies  arc  severe,  but  the  students  are  well  trained  physically.  The 
examination  is  once  a  year — in  the  fall,  we  think  The  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  United  States  The  appointments  are  made  from  each  congressional 
district,  and  through  the  recommendation  of  the  representative  for  each 
"district.  You  had  best  write  to.  or  call  upon,  the  representative  from  your 
district,  who  would  give  all  the  information  you  desire. 

J.  S. — Count  Demidotf  is  not  dead. 

It.  L. — Certainly — at  the  time  of  the  coitp  d^etat  the  English  journals  de- 
nouuced  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  severest  terms.  >\'hen  his  alliance  was 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Crimean  war,  they  lauded 
iilm  to  the  skies. 

'■  Pupil,"  Rockport,  Mass. — The  population  of  London  in  1845  was  two  and  a 
quarter  millions. 

Clerk,  Salem,  Mass. — When  a  bank-note  is  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  it 
is  never  re-issued.  The  notes  are  endorsed  with  the  date  of  reception,  and 
then  tiled  away  in  boxes,  where  they  are  kept  ten  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  they  are  put  into  the  paper-mill  and  ground  over.  The 
paper-making,  engraving,  printing,  etc.,  of  the  bank  are  carried  on  in  the 
bank  building  itself.  In  the  business  room  about  a  thousand  clerks  aro 
constantly  hard  at  work. 

VOYAOUift. — There  are  steamers  constantly  running  between  Liverpool  and 
Havre.    We  should  advise  you  to  sail  direct  from  New  York  for  Ilavre. 


Honorable  Conduct. — At  one  period  of  his  commercial 
career  in  New  York,  Cyrus  W.  I'ield,  ot  telegrapli  fame,  was 
compelled  to  fail  and  compromise  with  his  creditors.  But  ho  was 
soon  successful  again,  and  calling  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  paid 
all  his  obligations  with  interest.  Such  a  man  deserves  the  glori- 
ous success  that  has  crowned  his  career. 


One  Dollar  a  Year  ! — Purchase  a  copy  of  BaUou's  Dollar 
.A/oHf/i/y,  for  ten  cents,  at  the  nearest  periodical  depot,  and  see 
wliat  we  mean  by  saying  that  it  is  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the 
world  1    One  dollar  a  year ! 


»  »■»  » 


SPLINTERS. 


....  MisB  J.  M.  Davenport,  who  has  passed  tlie  summer  at 
Lynn,  plays  an  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

....  "  Flaneur,"  tiie  pleasant  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Bob- 
tou  Post,  is  now  at  home  in  Boston. 

The  gold  medal  presented  to  Cjtus  "W.  Field  lias  the 

motto  "Nil  desperandum — persevcrentia  vincit." 

A  pear-tree  in  Salem,  two  centuries  old,  has  this  year 

produced  very  delicious  fruit. 

In  one  year  the  sum  of  £118,576  was  expended  in  the 

united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  for  medical  fees. 

In  England,  when  the  militia  go  into  camp,  they  fre- 
quently spend  twenty  days  inside  the  lines. 

Major-General  Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams's  visit  to  his 

native  Nova  Sootia  excited  the  greatest  entliusiasm. 

Twenty-tiirce  notorious  thieves  lately  sailed  from  New 

York  for  the  Pacific  coast  and  Frazer's  River. 

....  The  press  and  the  pulpit  have  pretty  nearly  used  up  the 
subject  of  the  Atlantic  cable  by  articles  and  sermons. 

A  good  hearty  laugh  not  only  does  good  to  tiie  mail  who 

indulges  in  it,  but  to  all  who  liear  him. 

Tlie  banker  of  the  rouge-et-noir  tables  at  Baden  Baden 

has  been  brol|^n  twice  tliis  season. 

Tha  changes  time  effects  in  words  are  curious.     Formerly, 

youth  of  both  sexes  wore  denominated  "  girls." 

On  a  certain  railroad,  when  a  lady  wants  a  drink  of  water, 

the  conductor  "  chocks  tlie  wheels,"  and  goes  and  gets  it. 

Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  of  London,  has  just  published 

the  life  of  a  lady  queerly  named  Schimmelpenvrick. 

A  parish  in  England  has  a  self-acting  organ  that  plays 

twenty  tunes — but  the  trouble  is,  you  can't  stop  it. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Leviathan,  now  Great 

Eastern  steamer,  do  not  seem  to  be  alleviated. 

There  are  now  four  theatres  in  full  blast  in  this  city. 

People  needn't  lack  amusements,  certainly. 

The  chief  result  of  the  Canadian  legislature,  says  a  Mon- 
treal paper,  is,  that  it  costs  $500,000. 

The  In<'uans  will  hardly  like  to  see  the  indomitable  Har- 
ney in  command  of  our  troops  in  Washington  Territory. 

. . .  Insolent  rowdyism  is  again  rampant  in  New  York  city. 
How  about  that  vigilance  committed 

Advices  from  Venice  state  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  that 

diocese,  the  brother  of  the  great  sculptor,  Canova. 

The  Bible  pui-chascd  by  the  ladies  of  Halifax  for  Lady 

Inglis,  was  presented  to  her  by  IIou.  S.  Cuuard. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Some  years  since  the  State  of  Massachusetts  oflFered  a  reward 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  a  practicable  and 
effective  remedy  lor  the  potato  rot.  Other  governments  and  vari- 
ous societies  have  from  time  to  time  offered  rewards  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  destructive  disease.  But, 
though  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  by  agricultu- 
rists and  chemists,  no  remedy  has  hitherto  been  proposed  which 
has  proved  adequate  to  stay  the  disorder,  and  no  very  satisfactory 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject.  Various  theories  as  to 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  rot  have  been  suggested,  and  modes 
of  treatment  founded  thereon  have  been  prescribed,  but  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  trial,  all  the  remedies  have  failed.  We  believe 
that  Massachusetts  has  repealed  her  law,  authorizing  the  payment 
of  a  reward,  but  presume  she  would  willingly  grant  a  handsome 
gratuity  to  that  public  benefactor  who  should  succeed  in  preserv- 
ing potatoes  from  destruction.  The  potato  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  the  country  produces,  and  any  man  who  can 
prescribe  a  means  of  saving  so  valuable  an  article  of  subsistence 
for  the  use  of  man,  will  render  a  service  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  and  bounty  of  the  government. 

A  new  competitor  for  the  honor  of  exterminating  this  serious 
evil,  has  recently  promulgated  the  results  of  his  investigations  in 
the  Scientific  American,  and  claims  to  have  found  the  cause  and 
cure.  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  he  has 
been  studying  the  matter  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  disorder  is  caused  by  an  insect  called 
the  Phylocoris  Linealaris,  which  is  hatched  upon  the  seed  potato 
after  it  is  planted,  and  subsequently  preys  upon  the  new  tubers  and 
poisons  them,  causing  them  to  rot.  By  examining  the  potato 
with  a  microscope,  just  before  planting,  he  discovered  upon  the 
surface  a  small,  yellowish,  oval  substance,  secured  to  the  potato 
by  a  gummy  covering.  This  is  the  egg  of  the  Phytocork ;  and 
tubers  bearing  this  mark  will  produce  unsound  potatoes.  When 
they  are  planted  at  the  usual  depth,  the  warmth  and  moisture  of 
the  earth  causes  this  egg  to  be  hatched,  usually  a  few  days  after 
planting.  From  this  delicate  egg  proceeds  a  small  insect,  from  a 
twelfth  to  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  without  wings, 
but  has  six  perfect  legs,  two  antennie  or  feelers,  a  three-tubed  pro- 
boscis, and  a  pair  of  brilliant  black  eyes.  This  creature  com- 
mences feeding  upon  the  seed  as  soon  as  born,  by  sucking  its  nu- 
triment through  one  of  the  tubes  of  its  proboscis,  changing  to  the 
new  roots  as  they  appear  ;  through  another  tube  it  probably  injects 
poison  into  the  tubers,  and  through  a  third  it  breathes.  This  goes 
on  two  or  three  months,  after  which  the  insect's  wings  appear, 
and  by  this  time  the  vine  has  attained  its  growth.  It  then  makes 
its  way  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  try  its  new  wings,  and 
feeds  upon  the  vine,  which  withers  and  dies  soon  after  it  is 
attacked.  The  poison  injected  into  the  tubers  causes  spots  upon 
the  surface,  which  soon  spread  to  blotches  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
insect  is  ready  to  leave  them  for  the  vines  above,  enough  of  the 
virus  has  been  communicated  to  the  new  potato  to  cause  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  to  rot.  Mr.  Henderson's  remedy  for  the  disease, 
based  upon  his  discovery  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  is  to  sprinkle  quick- 
lime upon  the  seed  before  planting,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  vitality  of  the  egg.  He  also  recommends  that  the  seed  be 
planted  deep,  so  as  to  prevent  the  egg  from  germinating;  that  the 
earth  be  hoed  well  round  the  vines,  and  that  all  openings  in  the 
soil  be  closed  up  by  pressure.  The  remedy  is  certainly  a  safe  one 
as  well  as  sensible,  and  it  would  be  well  for  our  farmers  to  try  it. 


NEPTINE  IN  WRATH. 

During  tlie  past  five  year.s,  the  amount  of  property  wrecked  on 
the  English  coast  was  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  This  rather 
militates  against  a  theory  we  heard  broached  in  a  suburban  pul- 
pit lately,  apropos  of  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  "  In  olden 
times,"  said  the  preacher,  "  when  man  used  the  ocean  for  purposes 
of  gain,  of  battle  and  of  conquest,  the  sea  warred  against  man,  was 
his  declared  enemy,  and  dashed  his  galleons  and  galleys  to  frag- 
ments. But  now  when  higher  aims  animated  the  navigator,  when 
seas  were  traversed  for  the  peaceful  purpose  of  commerce,  and  to 
spread  Christianity,  comfort  and  civilization,  the  sea  was  no  longer 
the  enemy  and  master,  but  the  friend  and  servants  of  man.  The 
Atlantic  was  traversed  in  safety,"  etc.  No  douljt  navigation  has 
improved  in  skill  and  safety — the  winds  and  currents  are  better 
understood,  steam  has  extended  its  sceptre  over  the  great  deep — 
but  old  Neptune  is  still  not  wholly  tamed.  He  often  re-asserts  his 
might,  and  then,  in  his  wild  wrath,  all  the  arts  of  man  are  in  vain 
when  opposed  to  him ;  and  he  is  indiscriminate  in  liis  fuiy,  de- 
vouring that  peaceful  white-winged  messenger  of  commerce,  pur- 
suing a  legitimate  traffic,  and  perhaps  sparing  the  pirate,  the 
smuggler,  and  the  ship  bound  for  a  freight  of  wretched  Coolies. 


The  Swedish  Nightingale, — Madame  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt  is  living  near  London,  with  her  husband,  and  two  little 
nightingales,  a  male  and  a  female.  She  has  not  forgotten  this 
country,  and  always  gives  a  warm  welcome  to  American  visitors. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  see  her  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic before  many  months. 


Horses  and  Music. — The  city  of  Providence  wages  unrelent- 
ing war  on  circusses  and  hand-organs.  Elsewhere  the  tan  may  be 
spread,  and  "  old  Dog  Tray  "  extorted  by  a  cruel  crank,  but  not 
in  Providence. 


Savings  Banks. — There  are  eighty-six  of  these  institutions  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  property  deposited  amounts  to  thirty  three 
million  dollars. 


British  India. — The  whole  outlay  for  public  works  in  India 
during  the  years  1844  and  1845  was  £2,230,000. 


THE  PIRATES  OF  OLl>. 

In  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  long  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  were  famed  for  their  bold  and  extensive  maritime  ex- 
cursions for  plunder.  Piracy  was  the  most  distinguished  and 
honorable  pursuit  of  their  heroes  and  great  men,  and  the  o  ices 
of  religion  were  employed  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
their  expeditions.  The  religion  of  Odin  was  celebrated  with  bar^ 
baric  pomp,  and  served  to  inspire  the  warriors  with  bravery  and 
hardihood.  The  following  stanza,  from  the  death-song  of  Regnaz 
Lodbrok,  a  Danish  leader,  who  was  made  prisoner  of  war  in  Bri- 
tain, and  put  to  death  by  reptiles  in  the  Snake  Tower,  shows  the 
spirit  with  which  their  religion  inspired  them : 

"  Cease  my  strain !   I  hear  them  call, 
Who  bid  me  hence  to  Odin's  hall ; 
High-seated  in  their  blessed  abodes, 
I  soon  shall  quaff  the  cup  of  gods! 
The  hours  of  life  have  glided  byj 
I  fall,  but  laughing  will  I  die!" 

In  the  valley  of  Hertha,  near  HIedru,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Denmark,  was  the  sacred  grove,  in  the  midst  of  a  dismal  and  som- 
bre forest.  In  this  grove  stood  a  stone  altar,  on  which  the  Danes 
every  nine  years  celebrated  their  horrible  sacrifices  of  human  vic- 
tims. During  the  month  of  January,  they  flocked  together  in 
crowds  from  the  mainland  and  the'  islands,  and  with  many  cere- 
monies offered  up  to  their  gods  ninety-nine  men,  and  as  many 
horses  and  cocks,  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  offended  deities,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  their  favor  for  their  maritime 
expeditions. 

The  descendants  of  Odin,  of  the  dynasty  of  Ynglingar,  ruled 
over  Sweden,  and  resided  at  Upsala,  just  north  of  the  present  city 
of  Upsal.  At  this  ancient  seat  of  royalty  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
celebrated  Mora-stone,  on  which  tlic  ancient  heathen  kings  were 
crowned,  and  received  the  homage  of  their  subjects  of  Swealand 
and  Gothland.  At  Sigtuna,  on  the  frith  of  M.tlarn,  stood  a  large 
wooden  temple,  built  by  Odin,  called  Odensala,  or  Oden's  Hall, 
the  revered  sanctuary  of  all  heathen  Northmen  down  to  the  ninth 
century.  This  temple  possessed  immense  wealth  in  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  the  fruits  of  piratical  expeditions  ;  for  the  sea- 
kings  always  consecrated  to  Odin  and  Thor  part  of  the  spoils  of 
their  plundering  excursions.  In  this  sanctuary  were  the  statues 
of  their  gods.  Odin  was  represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand  ;  Thor  with  a  hammer,  and  the  fair  image  of  Frigga  ex- 
pressed her  mild  empire  as  the  goddess  of  love  and  marriage. 
The  heathen  worship  at  length  gave  way  to  the  Christian  system, 
under  the  devoted  labors  of  Ansgarius,  a  monk  who  went  from 
France  in  the  ninth  century,  and  labored  in  the  conversion  of 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  Christianity. 


NAPOLEON  I. 

Nothing  in  the  world  was  ever  more  strangely  contrasted  than 
the  state  in  which  the  great  emperor  of  tlie  French  lived  after  he 
had  shaken  Europe  by  his  victories  and  his  habits  as  the  young 
commander  of  artillery.  When  as  emperor  he  made  his  cam- 
paigns, his  post  seemed  always  rather  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
court  than  the  head-quarters  of  a  general.  The  severest  etiquette 
reigned  around  him ;  his  aides-de-camp  and  officers  were  no  long- 
er received  at  his  table,  and  he  evinced  much  fastidiousness  as  to 
those  whom  he  should  admit ;  to  take  a  repast  with  him  was  a 
distinguished  honor,  not  to  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  Ho 
dined,  so  to  speak,  in  public ;  while  he  ate  or  was  entering  his 
salle  a  manger,  the  people  flocked  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  him. 
Meanwhile,  he  never  appeared  embarrassed  or  confused  by  the 
excessive  demonstrations  of  respect  showered  upon  him,  but  be- 
haved as  though  ho  had  been  accustomed  to  them  all  his  life.  His 
saloons,  and  a  vast  pavilion  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  front 
of  his  palace,  were  constantly  filled  by  a  crowd  ot  generals  and 
administrators,  and  the  highest  nobles  and  most  distinguished 
men  in  Italy,  who  came  to  solicit  a  favor  of  a  glance  or  of  a  mo- 
mentary interview.  Everything  had  succumbed  to  the  eclat  of 
his  victories  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  demeanor.  He  was  no 
longer  the  general  of  a  triumphant  republic,  but  a  conqueror  upon 
his  own  account,  imposing  decrees  upon  the  vanquished.  Yet  the 
French  liegrudgcd  not  his  splendor,  for  he  was  the  representative 
of  genius  leaping  by  its  own  force  from  the  lowest  level  to  the 
highest  eminence. 


«  »»»  > 


A  nAD  Sign. — The  fact  that  in  all  our  large  cities  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  committed  are  perpetrated  by  youths  of  seven- 
teen years  to  twenty,  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of 
the  age  we  live  in.  The  cause  niay  be  found  in  laxity  of  parental 
discipline.  Parents  in  cities  should  exercise  a  sleepless  vigilance 
over  their  sons. 


"  The  deep,  deei-  Sea." — Captain  Denhnm,  of  the  British 
navy,  has  obtained  ocean  soundings  to  the  depth  of  about  eight 
and  three  quarters  English  miles.  We  trust  that  is  deep  enough 
to  suit  the  most  fastidious. 


<   »■*  » 


An  Incorrigible. — The  Stamford  Mercury  mentions  the 
death  of  a  woman  ninety  years  of  age,  who  had  had  seveii  huf- 
bnnds,  and  by  her  will  she  ordered  that  she  should  be  buried  next 
her  Jifth.    No.  5  was  the  favorite. 


Binding. — Binding  of  every  description  is  done  at  this  office, 
in  the  very  best  style,  and  at  the  loiceft  rates.  Works  bound  and 
returned  in  one  week. 


The  Ciiar-ms  of  Nature. — Some  poor  fellows  like  to  gaze  on 
gorgeous  sunsets  because  they  are  the  only  golden  pro.spects  they 
enjoy. 
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[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
THE   OLD    MOUNTAIN    STREAM. 

BT    *' COSMOS." 

Glowing  in  the  sunlight,  gleaming  Foft  at  eve, 

Whirling,  mimic  fountains  sparkling  in  their  glee; 
Rainbow-tints  of  beauty  golden  pictures  weave, 

From  tho  dashing  spray-drops  'ncath  th^  greenwood  tree. 
Oft  in  youth  I  sported  ou  thy  mossy  bank, 

Merry  as  a  humming-bird  sipping  mountain-dew; 
With  cup  of  silvery  birch-wood  crystal  waters  drank, 

And  built  an  airy  castle  while  tho  moments  flew. 

I  watched  the  tiny  flsbcs  darting  in  the  wave, 

And  culled  the  flowerets  blooming  in  blogsoms  o'er  thy  bed ; 
I  plucked  the  drooping  grasses  thy  murmuring  waters  lave, 

And  twined  a  rustic  garland  round  my  youthful  head. 
I  gathered  rounded  pebbles,  smoothed  by  dripping  hands, 

And  little  mountain  shells  with  rough  and  jagged  sides; 
And  in  the  brnoklet  shining,  amidst  its  glistening  sands, 

I  built  a  mimic  grotto  in  which  the  water  glides. 

So  careless  then  of  sorrow,  I  dreamed  the  hours  away, 

And  thought  not  of  the  morrow,  or  the  storms  and  cares  of  life ; 
WTiile  glowing,  freshening  visions  around  my  pathway  play. 

Unmixed  with  thoughts  of  evil,  or  the  world's  unholy  strife. 
Those  childhood  days  have  passed— but  memory,  ever  true, 

Retains  the  recollection  of  the  flowing  mountain  stream, 
I've  sought  for  pleasures  since  the  bustling,  gay  world  through. 

But  sweeter  far  the  brooklet's  joy  to  me  will  ever  seem. 


NATURE. 
I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny, 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  uatvire's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  tho  sky. 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face; 

You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  .strcums  at  eve : 

JjQt  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave: 
Of  fiiQcy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave. — Tuomson. 


GREATNESS. 
Great  minds,  like  Heaven,  are  jileascd  in  doing  good, 
Though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  favors 
Aie  barren  iu  return. — Kowe. 


THE  MAGNET. 
That  trembling  vassal  of  the  polo. 
The  feeling  compass,  navigatiou's  soul.- 


-Byron. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

A  rain-storm'.  These  lines  may  issue  from  the  press  when  the  sky  is  cloud- 
less, and  the  air  bright  and  balmy,  but  they  are  written  in  the  midst  of  a 
junior  deluge  The  rain  is  pouring  down  steadily  and  persistently;  the 
streets  are  flowing  with  liquid  mud;  the  sidewalks  are  invaded  by  frequent 
water-spouts;  umbrelUts  are  a  mockery;  there  are  no  such  things  as  witer- 
proof  boots;  we  become  [suspicions  of  even  the  most  immaculate  India  rub- 
ber mackintoshes;  every  one,  as  Mantilini  says,  is  a  *■  moist  unpleasant 
body;''  every  one  is  disgusted  and  disgusting.  One  can  endure  a  brief  sum- 
mer rain  falling  on  the  thirsty  earth,  and  followed  by  the  bow  of  promise 
gleaming  in  a  golden  sunset,  but  one  of  those  cold,  dreary  autumnal  rains  is 

enough  to  worry  out  the  patience  of  a  Job And  what  about   the  ocean 

telegraph?  Will  it  make  men  wiser,  happier,  more  practically  Christian? 
We  hope  so.  It  is  very  pleasant,  certainly,  to  gossip  with  our  transatlantic 
neighbors,  to  learn  this  afternoon  what  the  weather  was  in  London  this  morn- 
ing, and  how  the  opera  went  off  last  night  at  the  Queen's  Theatre.  But  we 
don't  think  it  follows  that  because  England  is  brought  nearer  to  us  we  shall 
never  quarrel  with  her  again.  Young  Arthur  and  Melissa  were  very  civil  to 
©ach  other  when  they  were  only  speaking  acquaintances,  but  since  they  were 
wedded  they  have  led  a  cat  and  dog  life.  Among  nations  it  may  be  true  that 
'*  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  However,  we  don't  by  any 
means  regret  the  gun-firing,  and  bell-ringing,  and  illuminations  and  speeches, 
and  have  no  idea  of  throwing  cold  water  on  a  line  of  communic^ition  which 

ha«  a  whole  ocean  of  cold  water  resting  on  it  already  I Ilark !  that  organ 

beneath  our  window  really  renders  *' Home,  Sweet  Uome '-  very  prettily. 
How  popular  that  song  is — words  and  melody.     The  publishers   made  ten 

thousand  dollars  in  two  years Our  friend  Kimball  at  the  Museum  is 

doing  an  excellent  business.  Mrs.  Virginia  Cunningham  Is  very  nttructive 
and  popular,  and  Mr.  Barret  proves  very  acceptable  as  a  light  comedian. 

The  old  favorites  play  with  their  accustomed  spirit The  Ravels,  it  seems, 

canoot  live  without  the  excitement  of  the  stage— and  they  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, die  in  harness Hooped  skirt*,  it  appears  by  the  latest  foreign 

advices,  aro  more  voluminous  than  ever,  but  some  of  the  authorities  show  a 
great  lack  of  gallantry  to  the  lovely  wearer.«.  The  Independence  Beige  states 
that  a  young  lady,  living  in  Hanover,  has  been  recently  sentenced  by  a  court 
in  that  town  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  francs  '-for  having  worn  a  dress  which, 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  paveiiient,  i.-»  an  obstruction  to  the  public 

way.'" Judge  William  A.  Burt,  a  native  of  Worcester,  in  this  Stjite.  and 

the  inventor  of  the  solar  compa»5s,  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  I<ake 

Superior  county,  died  in   Detroit,  lati-ly,  universally  respected The  St. 

Anthony  Express  says  thit  a  couple  of  Irishmen  residing  a  mile  north  of  that 
place  undertook  to  grind  some  blasting  powder  in  a  coffcje-mill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  fine  enough  to  fire  inashot-guu.  Of  cour.^e  the  friction 
produced  by  grinding  ignited  the  powder,  of  which  there  was  a  half  pound, 
Mowing  the  cofTee-mill  into  small  fragment-*,  and  severely  wounding  the  two 
men.  When  will  men  learn  to  be  prudent  in  their  dealings  with  gunpow- 
der?  Woman  has  found  her  true  '*  sphere  "  at  last.     It  is  about  twenty- 

MTPn  feet  round,  and  is  made  of  hoops  and  crinoline Mr.  Winans.  the 

Baltimore  locomotive  builder,  is  said  to  be  building  a  steamer  at  Baltimore 
upon  plans  entirely  his  own.  which  is  to  cross  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  in  six 

days They  get  up  hail-storms  on  a  grand  scale  in  Minnesota.     They  had 

one  recently  in  Frecbora  connty  which  raged  as  a  tornado,  tearing  hundreds 
of  oak-trees  into  shreds,  tumbling  down  fences,  flattening  cornfields,  demol- 
ishing gardens,  and  doiuj  much  other  damage.     In  come  sections  sheep  and 

pigs  were  killed  by  the  hail-stones The  Spiritual  Clarion,  published  at 

Auburn,  New  York,  gives  an  account  of  the  speaking  of  a  b;ibe  .*ix  months  old 

through  spiritual  agency A  vender  of  cement,  describing  its  action,  said 

it  was  particularly  us(*ful  in  mending  jars.  A  witty  purcha.ser  asked  him  if  it 
would  mend  tho  jar  of  a  door.  "'There's  no  occasion  for  its  use  iu  that  case." 
said  the  pedler,  "for  that  is  generally  .^ouw^/ enough.*' I)r.  Charles  Wil- 
son has  written  a  book  of  a  liundred  pages  to  explain  the  path-o\ogy  of  drunk- 
eonesn.    Diogene>i  describes  it  iu  two  vtordB—zrg-zas MiJ^ti  Annie  M. 


Andrews,  the  "  Heroine  of  the  Pestilence,'"  was  married  in  Baltimore,  lately. 

to  John  D.  Upsher,  a  merchant,  of  Norfolk.  Virginia We  heard  the  other 

day  of  a  man  who  was  so  ghostly  and  so  poor,  that  he  walked  about  just  to 

save  funeral  expenses On  thefirst  of  September  the  East  India  Company 

as  a  corporation  ceased  to  exist.     The  affairs  will  be  hereafter  managed   by 

the  India  council,  consisting  of  fifteen  members Orville  Gardner,  the 

ex-pugilist,  emigrant-runner,  etc.,  whose  conver.«ion  last  winter  attracted 
much  notice,  is  a  resident  of  Port  Chester,  New  York,  with  his  mother  and 
brother.     The  latter  has  also  been  converted,  and  is  as  active  in  exhorting  as 

his  brother.    They  are  both  engaged  in  the  shoe  business The  second 

centennial  anniversary  of  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Freetown,  which  included  Fall  River,  will  occur  on  the  second  day  of  April 
next;  and  it  is  proposed,  as  we  learn  from  the  Taunton  Gazette,  to  celebrate 

the  anniversary  in  an  appropriate  manner There  is  a  night  in  fortune  as 

well  as  in  daytime;  they  only  are  wise  who  provide  themselves  with  oil  before 

darkness  falls A  few  days  ago  a  foreigner  applied  for  a  marriage  license 

to  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  iu  Cincinnati,  and  when  called  upon  to  give 
the  lady's  name,  bad  entirely  forgotten  it.  Of  course  he  was  in  a  quandary, 
from  which  ho  relieved  himself  by  going  after  the  bride  herself  and  pro- 
ducing her  in  propria  persona^  to  let  her  answer  for  herself,  which  she  did, 

and  the  twain  were  made  happy France  is  determined  not  to  be  behind 

England  in  great  enterprises.  She  attempts  achievements  upon  the  land  as 
remarkable  as  those  of  England  upon  the  water.  Whilst  the  latter  is  making 
an  experiment  with  the  monster  steamship  and  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  France 
is  about  to  undertake  the  gigantic  project  of  tunnelling  the  Alps  by  the  force 

of  compressed  air The  Western  papers  predict  that  grain,  corn,  beef,  and 

provisions  of  every  description,  will  be  very  cheap  this  fall Swamp  fever 

has  broken  out  among  both  whites  and  bbLcks  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, occasioned  by  the  receding  of  the  water It  is  ascertained  that  the 

recent  accident  at  Burlington  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rjiilroud.  cost  the 
company  $350,000.     It  is  said  that  for  each  of  the  thirty  persons  killed,  the 

company  paid  S5000 The  late  S.  S.  Prentiss  once  narrated  the  following 

as  the  hne  of  defence  by  which  he  secured  the  acquittal  of  a  client  who  was 
on  trial  for  libel : — '■  It  was  a  most  aggravated  case  as  far  as  facts  were  con- 
cerned. But  I  made  these  points— first,  that  the  plaintiff's  character  was  so 
bad  that  it  was  incapable  of  injury ;  and  secondly,  that  my  client  was  so  noto- 
rious a  liar,  that  nobody  would  believe  any  statement  that  he  should  make. 
And  the  jury  therefore  agreed  with  me  on  both  points,  and  acquitted  my 

client." A  tablet  of  polished  Peterhead  granite  is  about  to  be  placed  in 

the  wall  at  the  head  of  Hugh  Miller's  grave,  ia  the  Grange  Cemetery.  Edin- 
burgh.    It  is  without  any  elaborate  ornamentation,  and   its  inscription  runs 

thus:— '-Hugh  Miller,  died  December  24,  185G,  aged  54   years," The 

original  of  the  ''Old  Firkin,"  iu  Butler's  poem  of  '•  Two  MilUons,"  is  said  to 
be  the  late  Henry  Parrish,  the  millionaire,  who.«e   famous  "  wili  case  "  was 

before  the  Surrogate  Court  so  long A  man  who  has  a  fixed  purpose,  to 

which  he  devotes  his  powers,  is  invulnei-able.  Like  the  rock  in  the  sea,  it 
splits  the  troubles  of  life,  and  tliey  eddy  round  him  in  idle  foam.     Take  for 

an  illustration,  Cyrus  W.  Field Brigham  Young  is  terribly  afraid  that 

some  of  his  wives  will  apostatize.  The  apostacy  of  one  of  his  wives  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  the  reputation  of  the  man.  and  the  greatest  care  is  observ- 
ed to  prevent  so  startling  a  catastrophe.  Brigham  must  himself  be  aware 
that  some  of  his  spirituals  are  chafing  under  the  bonds  which  bind  them,  and 
aching  for  the  opportunity  to  go  free.  He  has  an  armed  guard  quartered 
within  his  walls  at  Salt  Lake  City,  both  day  and  night— but  whether  to  pro- 
tect his  harem,  or  to  save  the  prophet  himself  from  personal  danger,  we  are 

unadvised A  Yankee,  on  his  *' bridle   tower,"  says  that  "  Marriage  is 

sooted  to  evry  and  enny  body.     It's  a  ten  rale  fence  that  society  has  built  up 

to  keep  folkes  inside  the  bounds  uv  good  behaviour." One  of  the  most 

recent  improvements  used  by  burglars  is  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  to  draw  the 
temper  of  the  chilled  iron  and  steel  placed  as  a  guard  against  cutting  instru- 
ments around  the  locks  of  safes  and  vaults Lot  Dresser,  of  Coventry, 

Connecticut,  lulled  in  the  woods  in  that  town,  recently,  a  black  squirrel.  It 
was  of  the  size  and  form  of  its  gray  brethren,  and  was  of  a  glossy  jet  black 

color It  is  .said  that  Thalberg,  the  pianist,  was  paid  for  his  performances 

when  in  this  country  5?20,OOO  per  month,  exclusive  of  expenses Dr.  Mc- 

Kenzie,  the  literary  editor  of  tiie  Philadelphia  Press,  says  the  original  of  Wil- 

kina  Micawber,  iu   "David  Copperfield,'' was  Dickens's  own  father An 

eccentric  cat,  belonging  to  a  family  in  Fairhaven,  caught  a  young  rabbit  re- 
cently, and,  instead  of  satisfying  iier  appetite  with  her  prey,  as  was  her  usual 

custom,  hiis  taken  to  rearing  it  with  motherly  tenderness Civilizjition  is 

a  great  thing.  The  dog  will  feed  on  bread  or  biscuit,  which  his  ancestor,  the 
wolf,  would  starve  nither  than  touch.  The  cat,  although  preferring  animal 
food,  will  eat  bread  and  milk,  whicli  the  tiger  will  not  look  at An  amus- 
ing story  is  told  in  a  Cincinnati  paper,  of  a  bachelor  who  rushed  to  his  washer- 
woman in  great  excitement,  and  was  just  iu  time  to  arrest  her  band  as  she 
was  placing  his  pantaloons  in  the  suds.  He  had  ■'5^10,000  in  bank-bills  sewed 
to  the  waistband,  which  he  had  forgotten  at  the  time  of  sending  them  to  the 

wa^h A  pet  deer  in  St.  Louis  entered  his  owner's  sleeping  apartment 

and  devoured  S47  in  bills,  which  were  lying  loose  on  a  lounge  in  the  room. 

Riither  expensive  fodder  that,  we  should   say When  a  very  eminent 

special  pleader  was  asked  by  a  country  gentleman  if  he  considered  that  his 
sou  was  likely  to  succeed  as  a  special  pleader,  he  replied,  ''  Px*ay,  sir.  can  your 

son  eat  sawdust  without  butter.'" He  that  is  proud  of  riches  is  a  fool; 

for  if  he  be  exalted  above  his  neighbors  because  he  hath  more  gold,  how  much 
inferior  is  he  to  a  gold  mine?  How  much  must  he  give  place  to  a  chain  of  pearls 

or  a  knot  of  diamonds? The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  last  session  of 

her  legislature,  rc.'^olved  to  erect  upon  the  public  grounds  at  Uarrisburg,  a 
monument  to  the  volunteers  and  regular  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in   the 

late  war  with  Mexico This  paragraph,  from  the   New  York  Commercial 

Advertiser,  admirably  hits  ofi"  those  captious  persons,  who  siem  determined 
not  to  be  pleased  with  the  Atlantic  cable: — '•  Provokingly  slow!  Under  the 
postscript  of  to-day's  i.-^suo  we  give  a  telegraphic  despat<;h  from  London,  but 
it  brings  nothing  later  than  yesterday.  It  gives  us  no  extracts  from  the  Lon- 
don papers  of  this  morning." 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 


Waverley  Novki.s— Householo  EnrnoN.     The  Bf.trotmkd  and  the  HiGiaAnn 

Widow.     Jloston :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.    2  vols.,  12mo. 

We  are  mora  and  more  charmed  with  this  beautiful  series  nt  each  succes- 
sive issue.  It  Is  impossible  to  surpass  it  in  elegance  :ind  correctness.  During 
the  "  hard  times'" — now  numbered  hfippily  among  the  things  of  the  past — 
jieople  could  not  refrain  from  bu.\iiig  these  books;  and  they  are  now  called 
for  in  such  nuinliers  as  to  tax  the  utmost  energies  of  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers to  supply  them. 

New  Music. — From  Russell  &  Fuller,  291  Washington  Street,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  eavatiuji,  "  Grace,  Grace,"  de  lopeni  de  Hob^rt  le  Diable  de  G. 
Meyerbeer,  pour  le  piano;  '' Les  Bnrds  de  la  Mense."  valse  giacieuse,  par 
Alpbonse  Leduc;  "' Ijl  Bella  Andaluza  Uolero,"  par  A.  Hamouerer;  '■■Sweet 
Day.  HO  cool,''  etr.,  trio,  words  by  lU;v  George  Hi*rhert  (quoled  by  old  Isaac 
Walton);  '■  Le  C^ruaval  de  .leuiie  t-ilies,"  polka  lacilc.  pur  Camille  Schubertj 
and  ''Tue  Parting,"  a  duettiho.  by  Donizetti  —Oliver  Ditsou  &  Co.,  No.  27* 
Watfbington  Street,  have  published  the  '■  Atlantic  Telegraph  Polka,"  by  A. 
Talexy.  dedicated  to  C^rus  W.  Field,  K^q.,  with  an  iugeiiious  illuminated 
title-page. 

The  Story  or  the  Telegraph.  By  Charlbs  F.  Brujgs  and  Augustus  Maver- 
ick. New  York:  Kudd  &  Carletou.  ltt&8.  12mo.  pp.265. 
Nothing  can  bw  more  timely  and  welcome  than  this  history  of  the  great 
Atlantif.  cable— a  full  and  complete  narrative,  interspersed  with  skeU-hrs  of 
Mr.  Field  ami  other  persons  roricerned,  ii  gem*rnl  hiftory  of  telegraphs, 
minute  descriptions,  with  diigrfims,  etc..  the  whole  iiijcly  and  lil)enilly  illus- 
trated. The  nidtlo  on  the  tille-pjige  is  one  of  the  Jiptest  quotatiouy  v.'y  ever 
saw.  It  is  from  P.salin  lU:  4,— "Their  line  is  gone  out  thru  ugh  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world"  For  sale  by  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Sampj^on  &  Co. 


^axtXQXi  ^nidli^mtt 


Idatters  in  General. 

The  details  of  the  Chinese  news  first  communicated  by  telegraph,  though 
satisfactory,  do  not  quite  come  up  to  excited  public  anticipation.  However, 
the  main  point  is  gained- the  exclusiveness  of  the  imperial  .'jystera  is  broken 
dowu. — A  lady  iu  Paris  lately  made  a  brilliant  ascent  iu  a  balloon,  and  wa« 
much  applauded;  but  in  her  case  the  descent  was  not  so  facile  as  usual. 
The  country  people  would  have  it  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  so  maltreated 
her,  that  she  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life. — From  Spain  we  learn  that  a 
decree  ha.'^  been  promulgated,  announcing  that  merchant  shipping,  native  or 
foreigu.  is  to  pay  lighthouse  duties  only  once.  It  has  been  resolved  to  con- 
siderably strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Mahon,  in  Ballere  Isles,  and  to 
increase  the  garrison  at  that  place. — Tho  prompt  action  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  bombarding  Jeddah.  has  shown  the  Turks  that  their  dilotorlness 
in  administering  justice  to  Christians  can  no  longer  be  permitted. — Mr.  Ten 
Broeck's  late  victory  with  his  American  horse,  Babylon,  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  British  turfmen.  They  are  beginning  to  find  out  what  perseverance  will 
accomplish. ^In  France,  some  Italians  had  been  arrested  at  Cherbourg-  and 
Paris,  and  the  Paris  police  were  exercising  a  marked  surveillance  at  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  government  had  been  informed  that 
Mazzini  had  left  London.  The  emperor  and  empress  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  from  their  tour  in  Brittany — The  London  Times  be- 
lieves the  establishment  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  to  be  a  guaranty'  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries. — The  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  axitborities  of 
Naples  at  tiie  funeral  of  Carlo  Troya.  one  of  the  most  learned  and  liberal  men 
of  Italy,  is  still  the  theme  of  indignant  comment.  Had  he  been  a  man  who 
had  thriven  by  flattery  and  corruption,  be  would  have  been  honored  with 
almost  royal  obsequies.  But  it  is  his  truest  praise  that,  in  Naples,  pohcemeu 
accompanied  him  to  the  grave,  and  that  not  a  word  was  said. 

Bristed^s  Duel. 

Letter- writers  give  various  versions  of  the  duel  fought  a  few  weeks  since  by 
our  countryman,  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  at  Baden-Baden,  but  the  following  i.s 
the  true  one.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  "Spirit  of  the  Times,"  under  his 
Ttom  de  phirne  of  "  Carl  Benson,"  Mr.  Bristed  indicted  some  strictures  on  tho 
life  of  a  dissipated  French  marquis.  They  reached  France  iu  course  of  time, 
and  the  marquis  went  to  Baden-Baden  with  two  friends,  offering  Bristed  the 
alternative  of  a  full  retraction,  or  the  wager  of  battle.  Bristed  refused  to 
retract,  and  *'  went  out.'"  One  of  his  balls  passed  through  the  Frenchmen's 
hat  uncomfortably  near  to  his  head,  whereupon  he  threw  himself  into  the 
American's  arms,  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  declared  that  bis 
antagonist  was  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman.  The  obnoxious  expressions 
remain  as  written.     Such  is  the  code  of  honor. 

A  Hung-arian  Nimrod. 

In  a  book  recently  publi.shed,  entitled  "  History  of  Sport  in  Hungary," 
the  author  relates  that  Count  Maurice  Sandor,  who  flourished  some  twenty 
yvars  ago,  once,  in  the  neighborhood  of  A'ienna.  rode  fort3'-seven  miles  in  an 
hour  and  thirty-four  minutes,  on  lico  horses  only,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
In  two  minutes  all  the  way  !  One  of  these  miraculous  nags  was  an  English 
thorough-bred,  the  other  an  English  half-bred.  On  another  occasion  he 
drove  two  hundred  miles  in  less  than  7iine  hours — number  of  horses  not 
stated.  His  first  great  feat  was  leaping  the  first  saddle-horse  he  ever  owned 
over  a  cart-team  of  three  horses  abreast  in  the  streets  of  Pesth.  Another 
time  be  drove  four  ^eeti  horses  in  a  phaeton  down  a  staircase  of  more  than 
thirty  steps. 

The  Sea-GuU  and  the  Tele^aph  Cable. 

A  very  curious  incident  occurred  when  the  paying  out  commenced  in  mid- 
ocean.  The  splice  had  been  made,  and  the  cable  was  being  lowered  over  the 
sterns  of  the  vessels,  when  a  little  before  it  touched  the  water,  a  sea-gull, 
no  doubt  fatigued  after  a  long  flight,  perched  on  it,  and  his  claws  getting  fast 
in  the  tar  with  which  the  cable  was  coated,  be  was  unable  to  extricate  them, 
so  that  he  was  dragged  down  under  the  water  and  drowned.  He  made  despe- 
rate efforts  to  save  himself,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  he  stuck  fast;  and  when  he 
found  himself  going  down,  his  despairing  screams  sounded  far  across  the 
wat«rs.  The  strangeness  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  terrible  agony  of  the 
poor  bird,  caused  some  sensation  on  board  the  vessels. 

Charles  Sickens. 

It  is  intimated  in  one  of  our  London  papers,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Charles  Dickens  may  again  visit  this  country,  this  time  on  a  reading  tour, 
relying  upon  the  magnanimity  of  our  people  in  forgetting  the  slanders  he 
uttered  in  his  "  American  Notes  "  There  was  ftir  too  much  touchiness  man- 
ifested by  our  people  on  the  publication  of  that  notorious  work.  It  simply 
recoiled  on  its  author — for  it  was  the  greatest  farrago  of  nou.sense  and  igno- 
rance ever  uttered  by  a  brilliant  man.  Whether  he  admits  it  not,  Dickens 
must  be  heartily  ashamed  of  that  production. 

English  Debt  and  Bailroads. 

The  public  debt  of  England  is  about  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling {.£800,000.000),  and  the  number  of  stockliolders  in  it  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  (£269, 796).  Great  Britain 
has  invested  in  Railroads,  since  1829,  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling (.£300.000,000);  the  gross  earnings  of  her  railroads  last  year  were  twenty- 
four  millions  (.£24.000,000),  and  the  declared  dividends,  thirteen  milhona 
(£13,000,000). 

Central  India. 

The  army  of  Central  India  is  at  last  enjoying  that  respite  from  hard  service 
which  it  has  so  gloriously  earned.  The  capital  and  the  central  parts  of  Oude 
appear  to  bo  entirely  clear  of  enemies  and  arms.  The  enemy  are  driven  from 
the  great  cities  and  plains,  and  are  seeking  shelter  in  uncuUivated  districts, 
where  hills  and  forests  offer  natural  fortifications,  and  jungle  paths  give  facil- 
ities for  eluding  pursuit. 

Hume,  the  Medium. 

Hume,  the  American  medium,  has  actually  married  a  Miss  Krcll  or  Kroff, 
who  brings  him  the  sum  of  5?l(i0, 000  in  cash.  Since  his  marriage,  it  is  ^aid 
the  spirits  have  left  him — for  iu  one  of  his  attempts  to  evoke  the  shadow  of  a 
deceased  aunt  of  one  of  his  new  relatives,  the  spirits  refuifed  utterly  to  obey. 
But  he  has  played  his  cards  out.  and  has  secured  a  fortune  and  a  wife  at  29 
years  of  age. 

Drought  in  France  and  Spain. 

There  is  less  water  in  the  rivers  of  France  than  anybody  ever  remembers  to 
have  seen.  Many  of  the  mills  have  stopped,  and  those  situated  on  smaller 
streams  are  not  able  to  do  more  than  half  the  usual  amount  nf  work.  The 
drought  is  so  great  in  the  province  of  Aragou  tliat  the  fields  have  to  be  water- 
ed, and  the  peasantry  fight  with  each  other  to  obtain  water  from  the  Kbro 

English  Harvests. 

The  grain  harvest  through  the  midland  and  northwestern  counties  of  Eng- 
l.ind  shows  thu  crop  to  be  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  wb<Mit 
fields  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  prolific  and  healthy.  Tlic  potato  dis- 
ease has  been  unusually  virulent  in  some  districts,  and  more  than  half  tho 
croji  has  been  destroyed. 

Egypt. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  life  ot  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  by  one  of  the 
f.imitieal  party,  who  was  discovered  in  hU  bighnes.^s  chamber  under  his  bed. 
No  explanation  could  be  got  from  the  would-be  assa^isiu,  further  than  God 
had  sent  him  there.     He  wap  immediately  taken  out  and  decapitated. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWINGHOOM   COMPANION. 
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Kasht  Done. — There  is  not  a  villiige  or  town  in  the  country  so  small,  bat 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou'8 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  ^1  G7  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  ftee  of  charge, 
by  Rending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


3BtiitoriaI  Mtlm^t, 


Great  preparations  arc  in  progress  for  the  coming  fair  of  the  St. 
Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association.  The  list  of  pre- 
miums amount  to  $21,000— the  largest  ever  given  by  any  society 
in  tlio  country,  and  it  is  distributed  over  every  department  of 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  industiy. Memo- 
rial rings  have  been  used  for  centuries.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  provided  by  will.     Shakspcarc  bequeathed  to  several  friends 

"  twenty  shillings  eiglit  pence  apiece  to  buy  tlicm  rings." The 

London  Paily  News,  speaking  of  the  probably  successful  working 
nf  the  submarine  cable,  says  : — "  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
speaking  or  printing  apparatus  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  can  bo 
raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  the  wants  of  two  worlds 
must  speedily  outstrip  its  capabilities.  It  is  but  a  single  lino  of 
electric  rail.  Messages  can  pass  but  one  way  at  a  time.  The 
same  craving  necessities  which  demand  not  only  double  lines  of 
railway,  but  express  trains  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  will  soon  re(iuire 
a  double  path  for  the  winged  words  of  the  East  to  pass  to  the 

West  without  jostling  the  Arieh  of  the  New  World. George 

Combe,  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  on  the  "  Constitution 
of  Man,"  died  on  the  14th  of  August. A  letter  from  Ex-Pres- 
ident Pierce,  received  at  Washington,  states  that  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Pierce  has  boon  decidedly  improved  since  they  left  the  United 
States.  The  letter  was  dated  August  10,  at  Hotel  Byron,  near 
Villeneuve,    Switzerland.     If  the   weather  was   favorable,  they 

would  pass  into  Italy  in  September. It  is  as  easy  to  deceive 

ourselves  without  our  perceiving  it,  as  it  is  diflScult  to  deceive  oth- 
ers without  their  perceiving  it. A  physician  going  down  the 

street  with  a  friend  of  his,  said  to  him,  "  Let  us  avoid  that  pretty 
little  woman  you  sec  there  on  the  left ;  she  knows  me,  and  casts 
on  me  looks  of  indignation.  I  attended  her  husband — ."  "Ah, 
I  understand — you  had  the  misfortune  to  despatch  him."—"  On 

the  contrary,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  saved  him." One  of  the 

incidents  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  recent  tour  was  that  when, 
at  Port  Louis,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
held  prisoner. At  Cincinnati,  on  a  license  suit,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who  did  not  taste  the  liquor,  but  saw  others  do  it,  testified 
that  he  knew  it  was  whiskey  he  saw  them  drink,  for  he  could  tell 
it  more  than  a  mile  off.  The  counsel  for  tlie  defence  asked  him 
if  he  drank  any  of  it.     "  Drank  any  of  it !     Why,  no  ;  don't  you 

see  I'm  alive?" There  are  three  kinds  of  praise — that  which 

we  yield,  that  which  we  lend,  and  that  w-hich  we  pay.  We  yield 
to  the  powerful  from  fear,  we  lend  it  to  the  weak  from  interest, 
and  we  pay  it  to  the  deserving  from  gratitude. The  first  mes- 
sage over  the  Atlantic  cable  from  Trinity  Bay  was  flashed  through 
to  London  by  the  Hughes  machine.  The  speed  of  the  Hughes 
machine  is  about  300  per  cent,  greater  than  the  English  machines, 
which  do  not  record  the  messages  transmitted,  whilst  the  Hughes 
prints  every  word  in  plain,  clear,  capital  letters.  — —  Wc  like  that 
— we  mean  the  new  "  pill  "  which  a  distinguished  physician  has 
just  invented.  This  infallible  remedy  for  melancholy  is  made  of 
"  fun  and  fresh  air  in  equal  proportion,  and  is  to  bo  taken  with 
cold  water  three  times  a  day." 


A  VALUABLE  CiiEss-TAnLE. — At  thc  salc  of  tlic  personal  es- 
tate of  the  late  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  in  Phil.idelphia,  were  sold 
a  chess  table,  with  backgammon-board  attached.  The  wood  of 
this  table  is  made  of  tlie  fortifications  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  superb- 
ly carved.  The  checker-board  is  made  of  wood  from  the  flag-staff 
at  the  city  of  Mexico.  Also,  a  large  military  arm-chair,  elegantly 
carved,  made  of  wood  from  the  fortifications  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  costing  ?180. 


-4~^M-*.« — h— 


Two  Paces. — There  is  a  negro  boy  in  Polk  county,  Texas, 
who  has  two  faces,  fixed  on  opposite  parts  of  the  head,  with 
mouth,  nose  and  cliin  so  full  and  perfect  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  which  is  the  front  face  wlicn  thc  body  is  hid  from  view.  Ho 
is  six  years  of  ago,  healthy,  of  sound  mind,  and  runs  and  plays 
among  other  children.  Not  much  of  a  curiosity,  after  all.  We 
know  a  good  many  grown-up  white  men  who  have  two  faces. 


Hard  to  believe. — A  freight  train  on  the  Newburgh  Branch 
Railroad  was  stopped  by  grasshoppers,  lately.  Large  numbers  of 
grasshoppers  had  alighted  upon  thc  track,  covering  tlie  rail.  The 
train  passed  over  a  great  ntmiber  of  them,  which  made  the  track 
so  slippery  that  the  wheels  turned  round  without  going  forward. 
Sand  was  poured  upon  the  rail,  when  the  train  resumed  its  accus- 
tomed motion. 

<  »■  »  > . 

Funkygraphic— "I've  had  a  grand  letter  from  Judith,"  said 
Mrs.  Griskin  toV  neighboring  cousin.  "  She's  away  up  to  Pea- 
rue,  a  top  of  tlie  Who  's-sick  Mounting,  that  they're  trying  to 
punch  a  hole  through  ;  and  she  says  when  that's  done  they  mean 
to  have  a  gay  time  up  on  the  summut.  Uncle  Joe's  big  barn  is 
to  be  fixed  up,  if  the  bottom  of  his  well  don't  tumble  out." 


The    best    Bedfellow. — The   sweetest  bedfellow  is — con- 
science, conscience.     Ha,  it's  charming  to  feel  her  at  our  heart 

to  hear  her  evening  song  and  morning  song  ! 


Patronizing.— "Who's  there?"  said  a  patrol  to  a  passing 
figure,  one  dark  night.  "  It 's  I,  patrol,  don't  be  afraid,"  kindly 
replied  an  old  woman. 


fflHagsitJe  (gatijerings. 

Tho  hop  crop  in  New  York  State  this  year  w'ill  not,  it  is  said, 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  former  years. 

It  is  cxjiected  that  at  least  ."JSO.OOO  gallons  of  wine  will  be  made 
from  tlie  native  grapes  in  California  this  year. 

A  German  starved  to  death  recently  in  Detroit.  lie  was  out 
of  employment,  but  preferred  to  die  rather  than  beg. 

A  vigilance  committee  for  the  suppression  of  incendiarism  and 
the  arrest  of  incendiaries  has  been  organized  in  Rochester. 

Dr.  Hayes  is  receiving  encouriigement  for  his  proposed  Arctic 
expedition,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  certainly  be  undertaken. 

A  little  girl  in  Chester,  Vt.,  who  was  recently  bitten  by  a  spi- 
der while  picking  blackberries,  has  since  died  from  thc  poison. 

Government  having  abandoned  the  attempt  to  improve  Red 
River,  two  boats  with  the  tackle,  which  cost  $30,600  have  been 
sold  for  $2465. 

The  little  red  balloons  have  got  the  go-by  from  juveniledom, 
and  stereoscopes  have  taken  their  place.  The  change  is  an  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan,  it  is  reported,  has  paid  off  the  whole  debt  of 
the  New  York  Temperance  Society,  amounting  to  891 69  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 

Alexander  Renault  was  recently  sentenced  to  two  years'  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary  at  Montreal,  Canada,  for  stealing  two 
pence  from  the  poor  box  of  thc  cathedral  in  that  town. 

Tlie  Syracuse  Courier  says  the  product  of  the  Onondaga  Salt 
Springs  will  this  year  amount  to  at  least  seven  millions  of  bushels, 
being  an  excess  of  nearly  a  million  over  any  previous  year. 

The  use  of  composition  metal  for  ships'  fastenings  is  beginning 
to  be  disapproved  of  in  England.  I'ure  copper  alone  is  used  for 
this  purpose  in  constnicting  ships  at  the  royal  dock  yards. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  Israelites  was  held  in  Bal- 
timore recently  at  Independence  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
an  address  and  resolutions  congratulating  thc  Israelites  of  England 
on  their  admission  to  parliament. 

The  Providence  Journal  proposes  to  settle  the  controversy 
about  tho  proper  title  for  the  president  by  dubbing  him  "  lord  of 
thirty-two  umbrellas."  The  title  is  borrowed  from  that  of  an 
Asiatic  potentate,  who  is  "  lord  of  twenty-four  umbrellas." 

Young  ladies  who  "follow  the  fashions"  are  generally  giddy- 
headed  and  light-hearted.  A  woman  who  has  no  higher  aspira- 
tion than  to  pile  so  much  finery  and  flummery  upon  her  person  is 
unworthy  tho  sex  which  a  Fry,  a  Nightingale  and  other  noble 
souls  honor. 

During  the  progress  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  from 
1790  to  1796,  there  were  issued  by  the  governments  of  France 
4.5,.')78,000,000  francs,  or  about  $9,-500,000,000  of  paper  money, 
which  depreciated  and  became  worthless,  like  our  own  continental 
money. 

Daniel  Rex,  out  in  Ashtabula,  feeling  the  royal  blood  in  his 
veins,  thought  to  scare  a  vicious  bull  by  jumping  at  him,  but  his 
feint  h.id  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  Taurus  sailed  in,  ))itclied 
Mr.  Rex  up,  and  then  pinned  him  down  with  his  horns,  and  when 
rescued  by  a  couple  of  his  friends  the  man  was  almost  dead. 

As  has  probably  been  the  case  in  all  tho  large  places  in  this 
country,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  population  in  Boston  the 
past  year,  the  report  of  the  assessors  showing  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  polls  from  1857  of  574.  In  seven  wards  of  the  city 
there  is  a  decrease  and  in  five  an  increase. 

Somebody  writes  from  an  American  vessel  in  the  Chinese  wa- 
ters that  a  worthy  missionary  had  scattered  several  copies  of  tho 
Ten  Commandments  on  the  shore.  The  next  day  they  were  sent 
back,  with  the  request  that  they  might  be  distributed  among  the 
French  and  English,  for  the  tracts  contained  admirable  doctrines, 
and  these  people  evidently  much  needed  them. 

The  washerwomen  of  Holland  .and  Belgium,  so  proverbi.ally 
clean,  and  who  get  up  their  linen  so  beautifully  white,  use  refined 
borax  as  a  washing  powder  instead  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  large  handful  of  borax  powder  to  about  ten  gallons  of  boiling 
water  ;  they  save  in  soap  nearly  half.  All  the  large  washing 
establishments  adopt  the  same  mode. 

A  party  of  seven  men  wont  on  an  excursion  to  the  Miami  River, 
near  Middleton,  Ohio,  recently,  and  got  drunk.  Six  of  them  un- 
dertook to  "  duck  "  Michael  Selby,  imt  carried  the  joke  too  far 
and  drowned  him.  They  afterwards  dragged  his  dead  body  into 
the  woods,  covered  it  with  brush  and  placed  over  this  a  log."  All 
were  arrested. 

A  tubhil  of  soapsuds,  farmers  should  remember,  is  worth  as 
much  as  a  wheelbarrow  of  good  manure.  Every  bucket  of  soap- 
suds should  be  thrown  where  it  will  not  be  lost.  The  garden  is  a 
good  and  convenient  place  in  which  to  dispose  of  it ;  but  the 
roots  of  grape  vines,  young  trees,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  will  do 
as  well. 

Recently,  a  female  attired  in  a  most  voluminous  skirt  was  com- 
nfltted  by  the  Liverpool  magistrates,  for  pocket-picking  and  shop- 
lifting. By  an  ingenious  contrivance  she  had  formed  her  crino- 
line into  an  immense  receptacle  for  stolen  property.  Several 
shawls  and  other  articles,  stolen  shortly  before  her  apprehension, 
were  found  upon  her. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  "  man's  best  or  worst  fortune  is  his 
wife."  We  have  known  instances  where  men  have  risen  from 
obscurity  to  a  respectable  position  in  .society  by  being  united  in 
marriage  to  women  of  r«al  talent  and  worth.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  known  men  of  jiromising  talent  ruined  by  being 
wedded  to  vain,  fashionable  women,  who  were  more  remarkable 
for  pride  than  sense. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  notices  a  hunter  of  alligators,  who 
has  captured  four  hundred  in  thc  swamjis  near  that  city  since  May. 
He  goes  into  the  swamps  at  night  with  a  pan  of  fire,  and  shoots 
them  as  they  crowd  around  the  light.  Thp  skins  are  sold  at  75 
cents  each,  and  make  the  very  be.-t  boots.  The  oil,  tusks,  and 
hides  of  these  four  hundred  captured  animals  have  netted  the  cap- 
tor $560  in  three  months. 

George  P.  Belvins  died  recently  near  Selma,  Ala.,  from  injuries 
received  by  being  thrown  from  a  buggy.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  finest  classical  scholars  in  the  South.  His  gifts  as  a 
writer  were  first  brought  out  while  at  Princeton  College,  where  he, 
with  Charles  G.  Leiand,  and  other  talented  young  writers,  edited 
thc  College  Magazine.  In  after  years  he  was  a  f.ivorite  contribu- 
tor to  the  Knickerbocker. 

Tlie  Harvest  Moon,  as  one  moon  between  August  23d  and  Oc- 
tober 16th,  is  called  every  year,  from  its  rising  several  successive 
nights  soon  after  sunset,  and  serving  to  Icngtlicii  the  day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reaper,  gives  some  of  the  finest  evenings  that  will  be 
had  this  year.  For  si.x  days  the  rising  of  this  moon  varies  less 
than  twenty  minutes  daily,  and  as  will  be  observed,  serves  vei-y 
much  to  retard  the  darkness  and  prolong  the  day. 


^anirs  of  ©oltr. 


....  The  body  of  a  sensualist  is  thc  coflan  of  a  dead  soul. — 
Bovee. 

....  Any  feeling  that  takes  a  man  away  from  his  home  is  a 
traitor  to  the  household. — Deecher. 

....  Human  foresight  often  leaves  its  proudest  possessor  only 
a  choice  of  evils. — I^acon. 

....  The  light  in  the  world  comes  principally  from  two  sources 
— the  sun  and  tho  student's  lamp. — Bovee. 

....  Never  ridicule  what  you  cannot  comprehend ;  yon  thereby 
betray  your  own  ignorance. — Katon. 

....  There  is  one  moment  in  which  ill-nature  sincerely  repents 
— the  moment  when  it  sees  pity  felt  for  its  victim. — Miss  Edge- 
worth. 

....  Exemption  from  care  is  not  happiness  ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  certain  degree  of  care  is  essential  to  promote  enjoyment. — 
Bovee. 

....  Many  works  succeed  because  the  mediocrity  of  the  author's 
ideas  exactly  corresponds  with  the  mediocrity  of  ideas  on  the  part 
of  the  public. —  Chamfort. 

....  In  great  cities,  men  are  more  callous  both  to  the  happiness 
and  the  misery  of  others,  than  in  the  country  ;  for  they  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  seeing  both  extremes. —  Culton. 

....  There  are  two  classes  of  people  in  the  church  :  the  reli- 
gionists, who  love  God  by  trying  to  do  right ;  and  the  Christians, 
who  are  inspired  to  do  right  by  loving  God. — Deecher. 

....  Injuries  accompanied  with  insults  are  never  forgiven  ;  all 
men  on  these  occasions  are  good  haters,  and  lay  out  their  revenge 
at  compound  interest;  they  never  threaten  until  they  can  strike. — 
Cotton . 

....  Great  crimes  seldom  spring  from  any  sudden  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  natures  of  the  perpetrators.  What  seems  to  us  as  a 
fearful  precipitation  of  character,  is  no  more  than  the  rending  of 
a  veil  from  the  hitherto  concealed  parts  of  it. — Bovee. 

....  Those  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and  many  words,  but 
little  argument  and  less  wit,  and  who  are  most  loud  when  they 
are  the  least  lucid,  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  great  volume  of 
nature ;  she  often  gives  us  the  lightning  even  without  the  thunder, 
but  never  tho  thunder  without  the  lightning. — Lacon. 


<     ^m^    t 


Jofecr's  13uTjgfet. 


Speaking  coolly  of  a  friend — calling  him  a  "nice  swell !"  (an 
ice  well.) 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." — The  first  impression  of  a  needle 
npoD  a  rent  obviateth  a  nine-fold  introduction. 

"  Do  you  profess  religion  ?"  "  No,  sir ;  I  jirofess  my  faith  and 
practise  my  religion."     Reader,  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

A  railroad  track-layer  in  Massachusetts  has  absconded  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  funds.  He  preferred  making  tracks  to 
laying  them. 

The  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  has  been  discussing  "thc 
best  way  of  keeping  fruit."  We  find  it  is  kept  best  locked  up  in 
thc  pantry  with  the  key  in  our  pocket. 

No  lady  will  be  admitted  to  the  next  "  Woman's  Rights  "  Con- 
vention who  docs  not  "  shave  and  sing  bass."  The  officers  arc 
expected  to  wear  moust.aches. 

A  fat  candidate  for  office  in  Alabama,  who  is  said  to  weigh 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  asks  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict to  try  him.     Are  they  tallow  chandlers  ? 

"  It  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  me,  madam,"  said  an  ill-natured 
old  fellow,  "to  toll  you  unpleasant  truths."  "  1  have  no  doubt, 
sir,  that  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  for  you  to  tell  truths  of  any 
sort." 

A  green  Vermonter  enlisted  in  the  naval  service,  and  upon  his 
first  visit  to  his  ship,  espying  the  marine  in  the  gangway  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  with  his  musket,  he  accosted  him  with — 
"  Hello,  capting  !  out  a-shootin'  tunes  this  marning,  hey  ?" 

A  passenger  out  in  one  of  the  late  steamers  says  :  "  The  French- 
man's story  seems  to  me  expressive.  One  morning,  thc  cabin- 
boy  came  for  his  boots.  '  Boots  !'  feebly  sounded  from  the  berth. 
'Ah,  sare,  you  may  take  zem ;  I  sail  want  zem  nairy  more.'  " 

The  truest  epitaph  our  cotemporary  "ever  saw  was  that  of  a 
clown  which  simply  said.  Here  I  am."  Then  old  John  Geddes 
was  wrong  when  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  those  who  derided  his  un- 
handsome form : 

"  You  pee  not  here  John  Geddes.    No! 
'Tis  but  his  dwelling-place  below." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


THE  VICTORIA  TOWER, 

WESTMINSTER,  LONDON. 

We  present  on  this  page  an 
accarate  representation  of  the 
Victoria  Tower,  Westminster 
palace,  London,  recently  com- 
pleted, and  one  of  the  grand- 
est triumphs  of  modern  arch- 
itectural skill  and  taste,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  structures 
in  the  world.  Henceforth,  for 
a  traveller  not  to  have  seen 
this  tower,  will  be  to  have 
travelled  to  no  purpose.  Yet 
those  of  our  readers  who  will 
never  enjoy  a  sight  of  the 
building  itself,  may  rest  as- 
sured that  its  "counterfeit 
presentment"  is  before  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  special  privil- 
eges of  wood  engraving  thus 
to  minister  to  the  enjoyment 
and  instruction  of  "  tarry-at- 
home  travellers."  The  foun- 
dations of  the  tower,  like  all 
the  others  on  which  the  new 
palace  of  Westminster  is  built, 
are  of  immense  strength, 
formed  of  a  solid  mass  of 
concrete  more  than  14  feet 
deep,  and  which  descends  10 
feet  below  Trinity  datum. 
They  were  allowed  to  settle 
several  months  before  tlie 
structure  was  commenced,  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1842,  since 
which  time  the  pile  has  grown 
slowly,  but  surely,  at  the  rate 
of  23  feet  per  year,  till  the 
whole  edifice  has  attained  a 
height  of  345  feet  from  base 
to  summit,  and  presses  upon 
the  foundations  with  a  weight 
little  short  of  30,000  tons. 
Compared  with  this  magnifi- 
cent altitude,  all  other  towers 
that  we  know  of  shrink  into 
insignificance.  There  are 
spires  enough,  undoubtedly, 
of  greater  height,  but  no  tow- 
ers ;  oven  that  noble  one  at 
Mechlin,  half  spire,  half  tow- 
er, and  which,  perhaps,  comes 
nearest  to  that  at  Westmin- 
ster, is  but  348  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  vane,  while  to  the  top 
of  the  vane  of  the  Victoria 
Tower  is  no  less  than  420, — 
more  than  double  the  height 
of  the  Monument,  more  than 
sixty  feet  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
within  a  few  feet  of  three 
times  the  height  of  the  famous 
tower  of  Pisa.  All  the  other 
proportions  of  the  tower  arc 
equally  massive  and  noble. 
The  walls  are  twelve  feet  thick 
up  to  the  base  of  the  first  tier 
of  windows  and  thence  six 
feet.  The  storied  windows 
are  forty-four  feet  high  by 
thirty-two  wide,  and  five  feet 
deep.  The  figures,  whicli  look 
80  small  and  infantine  in  the 
niches  on  the  sides,  are  huge 
as  Titans — colossal  masses, 
nearly  ten  feet  high,  and 
weighing  many  tons.  The 
supporters  of  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  British  kings  are 
large  as  horses,  and  massive, 
as  if  meant  to  be  supporters 
to  the  tower,  while  even  the 
four  light  and  airy-looking 
pinnacles  which  crown  the 
whole  mass  above,  with  tlieir 
little  gilt  tops  like  points  of 
fire,  are  in  reality  themselves 
as  large  as  good-sized  temples, 
and  reach  actually  ninety  feet 
into  the  air  above  the  ])ara]5et 
of  the  tower  as  it  now  stands. 
But  none  can  appreciate,  or 
even  realize,  the  lofty  gran- 
deur of  the  pile,  with  all  it.^ 
rich  magnificence  of  decora- 
tion, by  merely  gazing  on  it. 
Noble  as  it  is  in  any  aspect, 
the  Victoria  Tower,  like  other 
great  triumphs  of  architecture, 
must  be  examined  in  detail  to 
be  felt  in  all  its  mute  elo- 
quence of  form.  Only  when 
the  visitor  has  climbed  the 
spiral  staircase,  which  winds 
with  many  a  hundred  weary 
step  up  to  the  very  summit — 
when  he  has  studied  the  elab- 
orate workmanship  and  pro- 
]>ortions  of  the  interior  from 
balconies  under  the  great  win- 
dow, entered  the  lofty  arcades 
over  them,  and  thence  mount- 
ed to  the  roof  and  pinnacles 
above  all,  can  he  be  said  to 
know  this  building,  which 
has  grown  up  almost  un- 
noticed and  unknown,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  destined 
to  give  frame  and  name  to 
England's  architecture  for 
centuries  to  come.  The  tow- 
er is  attached  to  the  palace  on 
the  north  and  cast  sides  only ; 
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the  south  and  west  fronts  be- 
ing open  to  the  street,  the  lat- 
ter forming  that  magnificent 
archway  which  is  known  aa 
the  royal  entrance,  and 
through  which  only  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  will  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  enter.  The  gateway 
under  which  her  majesty  en- 
ters is  an  arch  of  nearly  sixty 
feet  high  and  twenty-two  wide 
— such  an  entrance  as  no  other 
place  in  the  world  equals,  and 
this  leads  directly  into  the 
basement  story  of  the  tower. 
It  is  one  huge  groined  arch, 
nearly  seventy  feet  square  at 
the  ground,  and  sixty-two  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  groin.  On 
the  left  is  a  rich  carved  screen 
leading  to  the  royal  gallery  ; 
on  the  right  is  a  grand  arch- 
way similar  to  that  of  the  roy- 
al entrance.  The  visitor  who 
wishes  to  ascend  the  tower 
passes  at  once  to  the  south  oc- 
tagon turret,  which  he  enters 
through  a  low  iron  door.  At 
the  first  moment  all  seems 
wrapped  in  darkness,  but  after 
a  while  the  eye,  growing  ac- 
customed to  the  obscurity, 
discerns  the  last  step  of  a  well 
staircase  of  iron,  which  winds 
up  and  up  in  apparently  end- 
less spirals,  till  the  circling 
balustrade  is  merged  together 
in  the  long  perspective,  ter- 
minating at  a  dim  bluish  spot 
no  bigger  than  your  hand, 
which  marks  the  outlet  on  to 
the  tower  roof,  nearly  3.50  feet 
above  you.  A  dozen  turns 
up  this  stair  conduct  the  visi- 
tor by  a  passage  to  the  first 
and  largest  floor  in  the  tower. 
It  is  an  apartment  51  feet 
stiuare  and  17  feet  6  inches 
high.  The  tower  is  construct- 
ed from  top  to  bottom  of  brick, 
stone,  and  iron,  without  any 
admixture  of  combustible  ma- 
terials, being  thus  entirely  fire- 
proof from  base  to  summit. 
It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
grand  repository  for  the  State 
papers,  records,  and  muni- 
ments of  the  nation,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  divided  into 
eleven  stories,  each  of  whicli, 
with  the  exce])tion  of  the  base- 
ment story  and  the  first  floor 
immediately  over  it,  contains 
sixteen  fireproof  rooms.  All 
these  floors  are  communicated 
with  by  means  of  a  most  sin- 
gularly constructed  flying 
spiral  staircase  of  iron,  which 
passes  through  an  octagon 
aperture  in  all  the  floors,  with 
each  of  which  it  joins  by 
means  of  a  short  landing. 
The  roof  of  the  tower  is  slop- 
ing, reaching  sixteen  feet 
above  the  parapet,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a  gilt  railing 
six  feet  high.  The  four  cor- 
ners are  guarded  by  four  stone 
lions  twenty  feet  high,  and 
from  the  base  of  the  corners 
spring  four  cast-iron  flying 
arched  buttresses,  which  are 
formed  in  the  cenu-e  in  a  kind 
of  crown  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  roof.  The  upper 
edge  of  these  buttresses  are 
decorated  with  a  richly  gilt 
wrought  iron  railing,  which 
makes  them,  when  united, 
still  more  resemble  a  coronet, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  regal 
aspect  of  the  tower.  liestiiig 
on  the  root,  and  passing  up- 
wards through  the  four  points 
of  these  buttresses  which  sup- 
port it,  is  a  flagstafl'  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  pile, 
and  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  flaunts  of  the  acre 
of  bunting  wtiicti  flutters  from 
it  on  gala  days.  Seen  from 
the  outside  the  great  general 
features  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  look  bolder  and  more 
striking  still ;  and  though  the 
ornaments  are  so  numerous, 
the  uaceiy  so  multiplied,  ami 
the  height  of  the  wuolo  mass 
Irom  Itie  eye  so  great,  there 
is  still  no  confusion  of  parts. 
The  mind  fixes  its  massive 
and  just  proi)ortioiis  with- 
out distraction,  and  as  tlio 
eye  glances  down  its  sculp- 
tured records  of  the  line  of 
kings,  with  all  their  historical 
associations  connected  with 
the  very  parliament  to  which 
it  marks  the  entrance,  the 
visitor  feels  that  it  is  more 
than  a  mere  tower ;  it  is  a 
pciilpturcd  monument  of  tlio 
history  of  a  nation  ;  it  is  a 
monarchy  written  in  euduring 
stone. 
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IMPROVEMENT.S  ON  B.\CK  IMV,  KOSTON. 

Tho  accompanying  engraving  from  a  drawing  made  for  us  on 
the  spot  l)y  Mr.  "Wm.  Waud,  represents  the  operations  now  going 
on  on  the  Back  Bay,  for  reclaiming  that  large  tract  of  territory, 
destined  soon  to  he  covered  with  elegant  squares,  streets  and 
blocks  of  buildings.  A  large  number  of  persons  are  now  em- 
ployed, and  the  work  of  excavating  and  filling  up  is  rapidly  going 
forward.  The  modus  operandi  will  he  readily  understood  from  our 
accurate  delineation  ot  the  machine  employed.  Steam  and  hu- 
man power  are  combined  to  push  forward  the  work  with  the  ut- 
most despatch.  This  enterprise,  which  has  now  been  in  progress 
for  seven  years,  was  set  on  foot  by  tlio  State  government  in  order 
to  render  its  property  available.  In  .July  last  the  State  Commis- 
sioners made  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Goss  &  Monson,  who  had  pre- 
viously shown  their  ability  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  similar  engage- 
ment on  a  smaller  scale,  for  filling  the  whole  territory  lying  eastward 
of  the  third  street  laid  out  west  of  the  Public  Garden,  receiving  in 
payment  four  blocks  of  land  ;  two  blocks  next  to  the  Garden,  and 
lying  between  Boylston  and  Newbury  Streets  ;  one  block  next  to 
the  Public  Garden,  and  lying  between  the  land  of  Goddard  and 
Lawrence  and  Marlborough  Street;  and  one  block  on  Beacon 
Street,  these  lands  being  purchased  by  Messrs.  G.  &  M.  from  the 
State,  at  the  rate  of  $'.  17  the  square  foot,  in  payment  for  as  much 
filling  as  the  amount  will  cover  at  a  certain  fixed  price.  All  tho 
lots  and  blocks  bordering  on  a  broad  avenue  laid  out  on  the  cen- 


tre of  tho  land  and  running  southwesterly,  are  reserved  to  the 
State,  and  will  undoubtedly  command  high  prices  when  brought 
into  the  market.  The  contractors  are  to  fill  up  tho  territory  to  a 
perfect  level  four  feet  below  the  top  of  tho  Milldam,  except  the 
streets,  which  arc  to  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  Milldam.  The 
quantity  of  land  allowed  to  the  contr.actors  will  be  260,000  square 
feet,  leaving  the  State  "9.3,000  square  feet,  exclusive  of  streets,  parks 
and  passage-ways.  Last  summer  the  State  Commissioners  sold 
a  block  next  the  garden,  extending  596  feet  on  Beacon  Street,  and 
120  feet  deep,  to  Messrs.  Wm.  W.  Goddard  and  T.  Bigelow  Law- 
rence, for  the  sum  of  $70,000,  one  quarter  cash.  They  immediate- 
ly made  a  contract  for  filling  250,000  square  feet  with  solid  earth 
and  clear  gravel,  agreeing  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  with  one  cent  per  superficial  foot  additional  for  lev- 
elling the  surface.  The  new  contract  of  which  we  have  spoken  is 
based  on  tl»e  same  tarifl'  of  prices.  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Monson, 
skilful  and  enterprising  contractors,  obtained  the  work,  and  in  ad- 
dition were  engaged  by  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Lawrence  to  fill 
their  purchase.  Hence  they  acquired  the  skill  and  cotwage  to  em- 
bark on  the  present  enlarged  undertaking.  They  proceeded  to 
execute  their  contracts  with  diligence.  The  material  was  brought 
over  tho  Charles  Kiver  lln  Iroad  to  Brooklitic,  and  thence  into  the 
Back  Bay  by  a  special  track,  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  laid 
parallel  to  the  Brookline  Branch  and  Worcester  Railroads.  It 
was  loaded  by  means  of  a  steam  excavator  of  a  large  size  and 


strength,  capable  of  filling  a  car  in  two  scoops  of  its  huge  shovel, 
into  cars  of  the  best  construction,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  en- 
graving below.  The  contractors  put  three  powerful  locomotire* 
on  the  track,  and  run  them  night  and  day,  Sundays  excepted.  In 
their  hands  the  work  now  before  them  will  bo  speedily  accom- 
plished, and  both  parties  to  the  contract  will  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it.  In  a  brief  period  the  lands  reclaimed  will  yield 
several  millions  to  tho  State  treasury,  and  soon  what  has  been 
so  long  a  dreary  waste,  will  be  covered  with  fine  buildings,  and 
become  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  healthy  portions  of  the  city. 
It  is  only  in  this  direction  that  Boston  proper  is  capable  of  territo- 
rial expan,sion  ;  and  it  is  only  this  new  portion  of  the  city,  together 
with  the  South  End,  lying  parallel,  which  can  redeem  tho  charge 
brought  against  Boston,  of  having  the  narrowest,  most  incon- 
venient and  tortuous  streets  of  any  city  in  the  Union.  In  the 
future  the  south  part  of  the  city  will  present  the  same  contrast  to 
the  older  portion  that  upper  New  York  now  does  to  the  part  be- 
low the  city  hall,  tho  Knickerbocker  genn  of  the  great  imperial 
metropolis.  Neither  our  Puritan  fathers  nor  tho  Dutch  of  Man- 
hattan dreamed  of  or  provided  for  such  wants  as  we  npw  experi- 
ence. Dr.  Francis  states  that  wHcn  the  New  York  City  Hall  wm 
erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  decided  to 
build  the  back  of  brick,  instead  of  marble  like  tho  f«<;ade,  becanie 
nobody  would  ever  think  of  building  on  that  side.  Now  lower 
New  York  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  city. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS, 


BY   JAMES    FKANKLlJt   FITT9.  , 

CHAPTER  XIII.— [cosTitroED.] 

A  dead  silence  now  followed,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
nothing  was  heard  from  the  besiegers.  Edward  Yeardley  took 
the  opportunity  of  stealing  to  the  side  of  Eleanor  Hargreavea,  and 
whispering  assnrances  of  safety. 

"  What  can  it  mean  V  Sir  Gordon  at  last  inquired.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  have  retreated  V 

"  No — you  may  be  sure  ot  that,  Sir  Gordon,"  Richard  Scabold 
replied.  "  The  blood-thirsty  redskins  will  stick  to  us  as  long  as 
there's  hope  of  a  scalp." 

"Perhaps  they  mean  to  storm  the  house,"  the  nobleman 
observed. 

"  No.    Indians  don't  fight  that  way ;  they  know  more  than  to 
try  it.     We  pick  them  off  now,  as  fast  as  they  show  their  heads, 
and  it  would  be  their  destruction  to  rush  on  us  in  a  body." 
"  But  we  have  killed  many  of  them." 

"  Yes,  several  dozen,  but  the  woods  are  swarming  with  them 
still.  This  qniet  shows  that  they  are  hatching  up  some  infernal 
plan  against  us,  and  we  must  be  watchful.  But  we  shall  know 
•what  it  is  soon  enough." 

All  felt  this  to  be  true,  and  they  awaited  in  breathless  expectan- 
cy the  movements  of  their  enemies.     But  the   minutes   passed 
away,  and  still  nothing  was  heard  but  their  own  anxious  breathing, 
"  This  is  torture  I"  exclaimed  Richard  Seabold.     "  I  can't  en- 
dure this ;  I  must  find  out  what  it  means." 

"  Hark  !  What  is  that  V  exclaimed  Edward  Yeardley,  who 
had  rejoined  them. 

All  listened,  and  a  noise  seemingly  proceeding  from  overhead 
attracted  their  attention.  It  was  a  muffled,  shuffling  noise,  and 
each  looked  into  hia  neighbor's  face  for  an  explanation. 

"  I  have  it !"  Seabold  ejaculated.  "  The  Indians  have  climbed 
to  the  roof  at  the  ends  of  the  wings,  and  are  trying  to  get  into  the 
house  through  the  upper  story." 

It  was  plainly  so,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  Yeardley.  He 
was  calm  and  collected  as  ever. 

"This  is  a  startling  danger,"  he  said,  "but  it  we  meet  it 
promptly,  half  the  danger  wilk  bo  removed.  Seabold,  take  six  of 
the  men  and  follow  me.  Sir  Gordon  will  defend  this  place  in  our 
absence." 

The  commandant  took  up  his  rifle,  and  motioning  to  the  men 
to  follow  him  cautiously,  ascended  the  ladder  which  led  to  the 
second  story  of  the  main  building.  A  strange  scene  was  presented 
to  his  eye  as  his  foot  touched  the  floor  There  were  two  windows 
to  this  room,  one  leading  out  upon  each  wing,  and  a  group  of 
Indians  were  busy  upon  theoutsideof  each,  endeavoring  to  wrench 
away  the  bars  which  prevented  their  ingress.  Without  stopping 
to  observe  more,  Yeardley  discharged  his  rifle  with  fatal  aim  into 
the  midst  of  the  foes,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  Seabold, 
followed  by  nis  men,  sprang  into  the  room,  and  dividing  into  two 
parties,  they  poured  in  a  close  and  deadly  fire  upon  both  bodies  of 
Indians.  The  latter  were  thrown  into  fatal  confusion,  and  before 
they  could  entirely  retreat,  a  second  volley  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture, and  drove  the  survivors  from  the  roofs. 

"They  probably  wont  try  that  again,"  observed  Scabold. 
"  There  lie  two,  four — yes,  seven  of  the  rascals,  and  some  of  the 
others  must  have  unpleasant  pieces  of  lead  lodged  in  various  parts 
of  their  ugly  bodies.  But  it  might  be  safe  to  leave  two  or  three 
here  to  watch.     What  do  you  say,  captain  1" 

"  It  is  certainly  a  good  plan ;  we  should  have  thought  of  it 
before.  Symonds  and  Warder,  you  may  remain  here.  Watch 
closely,  and  if  you  sec  anything  su.spiciou8,  let  me  know  imme- 
diately." 

The  commandant  and  his  men  then  descended  the  ladder. 
Those  below  were  anxiously  awaiting  their  appearance,  and  the 
men  could  not  repress  a  shout  of  enthusiasm  when  they  learned 
the  slaughter  of  the  Indians.  An  answering  howl  of  rage  was 
instantly  heard  from  the  forest. 

"  That  means  mischief,"  said  Richard  Scabold,  shaking  his 
head.  "  They  will  try  something  desperate  now,  take  my  word 
for  it." 

"Will  they  try  to  burn  the  house?"  asked  Sir  Gordon, 
anxiously. 

"  I  think  not ;  I  have  thought  of  that  several  times  ;  but  there 
is  no  place  where  they  can  ai)proach  except  at  the  ends  of  tlio 
wings,  and  there — " 

The  report  of  a  musket  from  above  interrupted  him,  and  one 
of  the  men  came  down  to  report  that  he  had  just  (ircd  at  an 
Indian  who  seemed  lo  be  stealing  towards  the  river  with  his  arms 
filled  with  broken  boughs. 

"Then  they  have  commenced  their  work  already  !"  exclaimed 
Seabold.  "  But  wo  will  soon  stop  it.  Let  half  of  the  men  fol- 
low me,  and  I  will  engage  to  disperse  tlicni,  if  Captain  Yeardley 
thinks  best." 

Edward  quickly  gave  the  desired  permission,  being  previously 
informed  of  Scabold's  plan,  and  the  bold  hunter  and  his  follow- 
ers left  the  room  and  proceeded  along  the  whole  length  of  one  of 
the  wings.  From  the  upper  window  of  the  end  of  the  l)uilding, 
a  startling  scene  presented  itself  to  their  view.     A  largo  body  of 


Indians  had  collected  below,  and  were  actively  engaged  in  piling 
up  brush  and  light  wood,  while  several  more  were  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  enddbvoring  to  light  the  pile.  With  a  word  of  direc- 
tion to  his  men,  Seabold  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  the  savages 
were  instantly  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  well-directed  discharge. 
Rallying,  however,  they  sent  a  flight  of  arrows  at  their  assailants, 
several  of  which  penetrated  through  the  window.  Again  the  lit- 
tle party  delivered  their  fire,  and  the  Indians  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  blaring  with  them  their  dead.  A  whoop  of  triumph  and 
defiance  followed  them,  and  in  their  rage  they  discharged  another 
volley  of  arrows.  The  white  men  were  at  that  moment  collected 
at  the  window,  watching  the  retreating  forms  of  their  enemies ; 
one  of  them  gave  a  sudden  painful  moan,  and  staggered  back. 
An  arrow  had  penetrated  his  brain  I 

Sadlv  his  companions  bore  him  back  to  the  barracks,  and  laid 
the  body  beside  that  of  his  brother  in  arms.  A  glad  greeting  died 
upon  the  lips  of  Edward  Yeardley  as  they  entered,  and  a  shade  of 
sadness  passed  over  his  brow. 

"This  is  dreadful!"  said  Mistress  Anne,  approaching  her 
brother.  "  Is  there  no  help  for  this,  Gordon  ?  Can  we  not  hope 
for  an  end  of  it  soon  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  Sir  Gordon,  shaking  his  head.  "  We  have 
already  repulsed  them  three  times,  and  three  of  our  bravo  fellows 
have  fallen  in  their  attacks,  yet  the  savages  seem  as  thirsty  for  our 
blood  as  ever.  Would  that  Wyatt's  message  could  have  arrived 
in  time  to  allow  of  our  taking  refuge  in  Jamestown !  Yet  wc 
must  not  despair.  Master  Yeardley  has  befriended  us  nobly,  and 
the  men  fight  like  lions.     Is  Eleanor  much  cast  down  V 

"No;  she  bears  it  nobly.  Master  Yeardley  seems  glad  to 
speak  with  her  now  and  then,  and  Eleanor  seems  not  offended  at 
his  familiarity." 

A  doubtful  look  passed  over  Sir  Gordon's  features  at  these 
words,  and  drawing  his  sister  aside,  the  two  conversed  for  several 
minutes,  the  nobleman  evincing  a  strange  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
upon  the  subject  which  his  sister  had  touched  upon. 

It  was  now  well  nigh  midnight,  and  the  moon  rode  high  in  the 
heavens.  The  siege  had  lasted  six  hours,  and  still  the  ferocious 
enemy  continued  to  hover  around,  making  no  general  attempt 
against  the  Blockhouse,  but  testifying  their  activity  by  a  random 
arrow  or  an  occasional  whoop.  The  excitement  of  the  defence 
had  driven  all  thoughts  of  fatigue  from  the  minds  of  the  defenders, 
and  they  grasped  their  muskets  firmly,  and  kept  their  stations  by 
the  loopholes. 

Fearful  as  had  been  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  already 
passed,  the  most  fearful  was  in  reserve.  But  we  will  not  anticipate. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    THRILLING    SCENE,    AHD   A   8UMMAKT    DEED. 

Ik  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  comprehend  the  scene  which 
now  took  place,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  advert  again  in 
brief  terms  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Blockhouse. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  whole  ground  floor  of  the  main 
building  was  occupied  by  the  barracks,  so  often  spoken  of  hereto- 
fore ;  above  this  was  the  room  from  which  the  Indians  had  been 
repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  gain  an  entrance.  To  the  right  of  the 
barracks  was  a  small  apartment,  into  which  Anne  and  Eleanor 
Hargreaves  had  retreated  with  the  domestics  upon  the  first  attack, 
and  where  they  were  now  seated  in  anxious  terror  and  expectancy. 
From  this  room  a  small  door  afforded  egress  to  the  river  side  of 
the  house ;  this  door  was  small  in  size,  but  similar  in  construction 
to. the  other  doors  of  the  building,  being  made  from  stout  and 
thick  oak  planks,  and  securely  fastened  with  three  iron  bars.  The 
approaches  of  the  Indians  had  hitherto  been  made  from  the  forest, 
and  the  river  side  had  been  watched  only  at  intervals — an  error  of 
almost  fatal  consequence,  as  the  defenders  soon  discovered. 

A  shrill  whistle,  three  times  repeated,  was  now  heard,  evidently 
proceeding  from  the  house. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  Edward  Yeardley.  "It 
sounds  strangely  like  a  signal." 

"  Ila !  I  know  that  voice  !"  Richard  Seabold  exclaimed.  "  It 
is  a  signal,  and  that — " 

His  words  were  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  warning  cry  from  Sir 
Gordon  Hargreaves.  Every  person  started,  for  it  clearly  portended 
new  danger. 

"  They  are  coming !  Look  towards  the  river.  See  !  they  are 
creeping  over  the  ground  in  scores  !" 

A  general  rush  was  made  toAvard  the  loopholes,  and  the  truth 
became  at  once  fearfully  apparent.  An  almost  endless  line  of 
savages  was  dimly  discerned,  cautiously  but  rapidly  approaching 
the  house,  and  instantly  disappearing.  Where  could  they  vanish 
so  suddenly?  A  cry  of  horror  from  the  next  room  too  plainly 
answered  the  mental  query.  With  terrible  forebodings,  Edward 
Yeardley  swung  open  the  door  between  the  apartments,  and  be- 
held the  females  struggling  with  a  dozen  Indian  foes,  while  the 
room  was  rapidly  filling  with  innumerable  dusky  forms  ! 

Following  their  leader,  the  men  crowded  forward  and  dischar,-i;ed 
their  muskets  upon  the  throng  before  them.  The  efl'ect  was  deadly, 
but  the  savages  had  obtained  loo  much  foothold  to  be  easily  driven 
back,  and  though  the  fire  ]>roduced  a  momentary  stop  to  their  ad- 
vance, those  outside  crowded  them  forward  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  the  contracted  apartment  echoed  with  their  dia- 
bolical yells  of  triumjih. 

Edward  Yeardley  saw  it  all  at  a  glance,  and  his  heart  settled 
back  in  the  firmness  of  ilespair  as  he  comprehended  the  fearful 
alternative.  But  his  voice  rang  out  high  above  the  clamor,  with 
the  words  :  "On,  my  brave  men!  on  with  your  knives!  Club 
your  muskets,  anil  give  lliein  battle  !  We  are  lictrayed  ;  we  are 
doomed,  hut  let  us  die  like  men,  and   tl:'.y  these  misaeants  while 


we  can.    Wo  can  die  but  once ;  let  us  die  nobly,  and  with  our 
faces  to  the  foe.     On,  on  !" 

Catching  the  spirit  of  their  leader's  words,  the  defenders  stood 
bravely  at  bay,  and  for  a  moment  the  clash  of  knives  and  hatchets 
was  heard  above  the  fierce  cries  of  the  combatants.  Fatal  wounds 
were  given  and  received,  and  more  than  one  combatant  sank  in 
his  gore  and  was  trodden  nnder  foot  while  the  fight  raged  ahovo 
him.  A  cry  of  terror  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Richard  Seabold, 
and  the  maddened  forester  darted  headlong  into  the  midst  of  hio 
foes,  and  grasping  by  his  long  scalp-lock  the  Indian  who  had 
seized  Ruth  Gamble  in  his  arms  and  was  bearing  her  away,  ho 
bent  him  to  his  knee,  and  wrenching  his  own  tomahawk  from  his 
hand,  sunk  it  deep  into  his  brain.  Placing  the  rescued  girl  be- 
hind him,  he  brandished  his  weapon  before  his  astonished  foes, 
while  animated  by  his  example,  the  defenders  rushed  forward  with 
a  cheer,  and  partially  regained  their  lost  ground. 

Thus  the  fight  wavered,  being  obstinately  and  fiercely  contested, 
the  brave  defenders  struggling  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  A 
faint  hope  sprang  up  in  the  mind  of  Edward  Yeardley  as  he 
marked  the  stubborn  resistance,  bnt  this  soon  died  away.  Less 
than  twelve  of  the  heroic  garrison  remained  unhurt  and  in  fight- 
ing condition,  and  these  were  fearfully  fatigued  and  worn  down 
by  the  laborious  defence  of  the  night,  and  slowly,  contesting  every 
step,  they  were  forced  backward  to  the  barracks.  The  Indians 
were  nnablt  to  use  their  bows  in  such  close  quarters,  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  the  smallness  of  the  door,  which  allowed  the  en- 
trance of  but  one  savage  at  a  time,  prevented  the  immediate 
destrnction  of  the  little  band.  Richard  Seabold  was  bleeding 
from  a  frightful  appearing  wound  in  the  head,  bnt  he  still  main- 
tained his  place  by  the  side  of  his  young  leader,  while  his  deep 
voice  now  and  then  replied  to  the  whoops  of  the  Powhatans  by 
an  answering  yell  pf  defiance,  and  his  stont  arm  was  the  terror  of 
the  savages.  His  gigantic  form  towered  above  the  tallest  of  them, 
and  an  Indian  fell  before  every  blow  of  his  vengeful  hatchet. 

Thus  the  struggle  went  on,  and  slowly  bnt  surely  the  garrison 
retired  before  their  foes.  A  part  of  the  defenders  had  already 
been  pressed  over  the  threshold  of  the  barracks,  and  momentarily 
they  retreated  further,  when  Scabold  with  a  strange  cry  hurled  his 
weapon  at  the  nearest  foe,  and  pushed  his  way  hastily  into  the  bar- 
racks. A  pang  of  doubt  agitated  the  heart  of  Yeardley  as  he 
observed  the  movement,  and  the  agonizing  thought  flashed  upon 
him,  "  Can  Seabold  be  so  base  as  to  desert  ns  ?"  Bnt  another 
moment  dispelled  his  doubts  and  gave  an  entirely  different  aspect 
to  the  fight. 

Richard  Seabold  darted  hastily  past  the  men,  and  going  to  the 
powder-screen,  with  a  shout  of  exultation  dragged  forth  a  largo 
brass  hand-swivel,  which  until  then  had  been  nnthought  of.  With 
an  exertion  of  his  herculean  strength,  he  swung  the  heavy  weapon 
in  his  arms,  and  advancing  hastily  to  his  old  position,  directed  it 
towards  the  foe.  The  Indians  paused  in  hesitation  and  doubt, 
but  their  indecision  was  fatal.  The  ponderous  swivel  was  steadied 
and  depressed  to  the  proper  range,  and  its  brazen  throat  belched 
forth  a  thick  tongue  of  flame  and  clouds  of  smoke,  while  a  con- 
cussion like  that  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Blockhouse.  Before  the  fearful  rain  of  missiles,  the  In- 
dians went  down  like  grass  before  the  reaper,  while  the  few  who 
remained  unhurt  turned  to  flee.  The  throng  ontside  still  con- 
tinued their  eager  pressure,  bnt  the  door  was  quickly  forced  back 
to  its  place  and  barricaded  against  their  entrance.  Two  had  be«n 
slightly  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  the  swivel,  and  were  unable 
to  escape  through  the  door,  but  they  were  instantly  cnt  down  by 
the  defenders. 

The  floor  presented  a  sanguinary  appearance  after  this  strange 
conflict ;  the  bodies  of  the  Powhatans,  with  three  of  the  whites, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle,  lay  piled  in  their  blood.  The  men 
gazed  with  strange  emotions  upon  this  spectacle,  but  the  voice  of 
Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  aroused  them. 

"  Whose  work  is  this  ?"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  bodies  of 
the  three  white  men.  "  Who  doomed  those  brave  fellows,  onr 
companions  in  danger,  to  a  violent  death  ?  Who  drew  the  holts 
of  yonder  door  in  order  that  he  might  betray  us  into  the  hands  of 
a  blood  thirsty  foe  ?  Speak,  men  !  AVhosc  work  is  this  ?  Who 
is  the  cowardly  traitor?" 

The  men  looked  fearfully  npon  each  other,  as  if  expecting  a 
confession  from  one  of  their  own  number,  but  no  voice  w.as  heard 
until  Richard  Scabold  remarked  : 

"  It  is  the  work  of  the  same  hand  that  destroyed  our  ammunition, 
and  left  ns  well-nigh  defenceless." 

"Ay,  that  is  plain.   Butwhoisit?   Let  the  man  be  pointed  out." 

Edward  Yeardley  at  this  instant  approached  the  nobleman,  and 
said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Sir  Gordon,  will  you  surrender  the  traitor  into  my  hands  for 
punishment  if  I  will  point  him  out?" 

"  Yes.     Make  an  example  of  him  on  the  spot." 

The  brow  of  the  commandant  grew  dark,  and  his  eyes  shono 
with  the  light  of  a  stern  purpose  as  he  turned  away. 

"  Come  forth  !"  he  uttered,  in  a  stern  voice,  at  the  same  instant 
drawing  a  pistolet  from  his  belt  and  pointing  it  towards  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room. 

The  eyes  of  all  were  instantly  turned  that  way,  and  every  breath 
was  suspended  as  a  dark  object  was  seen  endeavoring  to  conceal 
itself  behind  a  water-cask. 

"  Come  forth  !   Delay  not,  or  you  will  come  forth  a  dead  man  !  ' 

This  summons  had  the  desired  effect ;  a  rustling  was  heard,  and 
a  man  crept  from  his  concealment,  and  fell  on  his  knees  in  abject 
supplication  at  Yeardley's  feet.  The  eyes  of  all  hut  the  com- 
mandant were  averted  in  horror  as  they  recognized  in  the  grovel- 
ling wretch  none  other  than  John  Searle.  His  face  was  ghastly 
pale  and  distorted  with  fear,  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  whole 
body  shook  and  (luivered  from  the  same  cause. 
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"  0>  spare  me,  captain,  spare  me  !"  he  cried,  in  frenry.  "  I 
will  confess  all,  but  do  not  kill  me  ;  give  mc  my  life — only  my 
life  1" 

"  Yoa  confess,  then?"  said  Yeardley,  compressing  his  lips. 
"You  confess  it  all  i" 

"  Yes,  all— everything.  I  was  bound  to  help  the  Fowhatang  ;  I 
spoiled  the  powder,  and  I  alone  unbarred  the  door  to  the  Indians. 
And  now  will  you  give  mc  my  life  ?" 

"Look  yonder,  John  Scarle;  observe  the  bodies  of  those  three 
bravo  men  who  have  fallen  in  death.  Who  dcstwycd  them? 
Answer!" 

"  The  Indians,"  gasped  Searlc,  as  he  caught  the  meaning  glc»m 
of  Ycardley's  eye.     "  It  was  the  Towhatans,  but  you  will—" 

"Nol  Accursed  traitor,  it  was  not  the  savapcs  that  brought 
those  men  to  their  end,  but  rather  your  traitorous  hand  which 
opened  for  them  the  way  !  Wliat  have  you  to  say  in  your  de- 
fence ?     Speak  quickly,  for  your  time  is  short !" 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  the  miserable  being,  wringing  his  hands  in 
eigony.     "  Give  mc  life,  life,  life!" 

"John  Searlc,  your  life  is  not  mine  to  give ;  I  surrender  it  into 
the  hands  of  those  whose  destruction  you  so  nearly  compassed. 
Men,  what  say  you  V  And  the  commandant  appealed  to  those 
who  stood  silently  by.  "  Uefore  you  is  the  villain  who  has  twice 
endeavored  to  betray  you  into  the  hands  of  }-our  foes,  and  not 
you  alone,  but  also  the  helpless  women  for  whom  you  have  fought 
*o  nobly.  Kis  life  is  forfeited ;  ho  pleads  for  it.  Shall  wo  spare 
him?" 

"To  plot  new  treason,  and  to  work  our  certain  ruin?  No, 
never!"  uttered  Richard  Soabold  ;  and  the  unanimous  and  decp- 
toncd  "No  !"  of  the  men  fell  like  a  dcath-kncIl  upon  the  traitor's 
car. 

He  shuddered  anew,  and  opened  his  mouth  to  utter  new  sup- 
plications, but  the  weapon  of  Yeardley  was  at  his  temple,  and  he 
listened  in  despair  to  his  stern  words  : 

"  You  hear ;  you  have  been  adjudged  to  death  !  You  have  not 
one  minute  to  live !" 

"Have  mercy!     Spare  me!     Mercy,  mer — " 

His  unavailing  shrieks  were  smothered  by  the  report  of  the  pis- 
tolct,  and  he  toppled  over  heavily  upon  the  floor,  shot  through  the 
lirain  !  Edward  Yeardley  turned  away,  sick  at  heart,  and  with  a 
blanchinp  check,  but  with  the  firmly  spoken  words ; 

"  It  is  indeed  fearful  to  contemplate,  but  who  ^all  say  that  it 
is  nol  just?" 

"Not  I,  my  friend  !"  returned  Sir  Gordon  H.argreaves,  grasp- 
ing his  hand.  "  The  villain's  death  was  as  necessary  to  our 
safety  as  the  destruction  of  our  foes  without,  and  I  honor  you  for 
the  promptness  of  your  act!" 

A  murmur  of  approbation  came  from  the  men,  and  the  defence 
was  resumed  with  all  the  vigor  that  the  weakened  band  could 
summon. 

"  Give  them  a  volley  to  show  that  we're  aliN'e  !"  commanded 
Scabold,  and  the  report  of  the  muskets  followed.  Nothing  was 
heard  from  the  Indians,  who  had  retreated  to  the  forest  after  their 
last  repulse. 

"  There  is  no  mistake  now,"  Seabold  whispered.  "  The  pow- 
der is  almost  exhausted;  there  is  not  more  than  enough  for  one 
charge  left." 

"  Merciful  heavens  !"  Yeardley  exclaimed.  "  Are  we  reduced 
to  this  extremity  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  there  was  but  Ijttlo  in  the  keg  when  it  was  brought  out, 
nnd  now  it  is  almost  gone." 

"  Let  the  men  load  up  once  more  and  await  their  chance.  Alas  ! 
we  are  indeed  reduced  to  a  desperate  extremity  !" 

His  thoughts  suddenly  turned  to  Eleanor  Hargreaves,  and  as 
the  sudden  conviction  that  destruction  was  now  inevitable  forced 
itself  upon  his  mind,  he  covered  his  face  and  groaned  in  the  agony 
of  his  spirit. 

The  startling  report  speedily  circulated  amon?;  the  men,  nnd  as 
the  last  round  of  powder  was  distributed  they  grasped  their  mus- 
kets with  the  firmness  of  despair.  The  sudden  cessation  of  the  fire 
from  the  Blockhouse  had  acquainted  the  besiegers  with  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  a  terrific  yell  of  satisfaction  greeted  the  cars  of  the 
defenders. 


CHA1»TER  XV. 

THE   RELIEF.      A    DISAITOIXTMEKT. 

The  critical  moment  for  the  little  party  in  the  Blockhouse  had 
now  arrived,  and  this  was  felt  by  all.  Hitherto  each  man  had 
fought  desperately  and  against  overwhelming  odds,  but  still  with 
a  slight  hope  of  victory;  now,  that  hope  was  utterly  destroyed, 
and  they  waited  in  gloomy  silence  the  fiaal  onset  of  their  foes, 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Tiic  eyes  of 
Edward  Yeardley  and  Richard  Seabold  turned  frequently  towards 
the  place  where  the  females  of  the  household  were  .'^catcd  in  mute 
despair,  and  once  something  strangely  like  a  tear  glittered  in  the 
eye  of  the  rough  hunter,  but  he  quickly  dashed  it  away  and  took 
his  place  again  at  the  loopholes. 

"  Hark !"  said  Sir  Gordon,  suddenly.     "  What  is  that  ?" 

A  clear,  ringing  sound  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  wood,  as  if 
made  with  hatchets. 

"  They  are  felling  a  tree,"  Edward  Yeardley  responded. 

"It  is  plain  enough,"  Richard  Scabold  remarked.  "The  in- 
fernal redskins  have  got  us  now,  sure.  That  tree  is  to  be  used  as 
a  battering-ram  to  burst  in  our  doors !" 

Seabold  had  instantly  guessed  the  truth.  Havfng  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  failure  of  the  powder,  the  Indians  had  resolved 
to  batter  down  the  door  and  carry  the  place  by  storm.  Their  own 
overwhelming  force  and  the  loss  of  the  whites  rendered  the  issue 
of  the  attempt  certain. 


Day  had  just  dawned,  but  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  brought 
no  joy  to  the  beleaguered  defenders.  They  were  still  firm  in  their 
determination  to  bold  out  till  the  last,  but  the  preceding  night  of 
horrors  had  wrought  fearful  changes  with  them.  They  were  pille 
and  haggard,  nnd  in  their  great  exhaustion  they  leaned  against 
the  walls  for  support. 

"  They  are  coming  !"  one  of  the  men  cried  out. 
The  Indians  at  that  moment  emerged  from  the  wood,  bearing 
before  them  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  they  had  hewn  down. 

"Steady  men — steady!"  the  young  commandant  Whispered. 
"  Pick  otf  the  leaders,  and  let  one  half  save  theif  loads  for 
another  volley." 

Six  muskets  spoke  simultaneously,  and  the  foremost  of  the  In- 
dians fell.  The  advance  of  the  huge  engine  was  for  a  moment 
stopped,  but  others  sprang  into  their  places,  and  they  again 
moved  on. 

The  ponderous  beam  was  hurried  up  to  the  door,  and  the  sav- 
ages collected  around  it  in  a  noisy  multitude,  eager  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  Blockhouse  and  commence  the  .slaughter.  For  the 
last  time  a  discharge  Came  from  the  loopholes,  and  six  of  the 
Towhatans  fell  in  their  tracks.  The  beam  had  been  at  that  in- 
stant levelled,  and  its  bearers  had  started  with  it  to  the  assault : 
the  volley  of  the  defenders  produced  much  confusion,  but  the  im- 
petus already  given  to  the  beam  was  sufficient  to  carry  it  against 
the  door.  The  blow  was  a  heavy  one,  and  the  door  was  half 
started  from  its  hinges. 

Another  such  would  have  driven  it  in,  but  that  other  was  never 
given.  Richard  Seabold  suddenlj'  grasped  the  commandant  by 
the  arm,  and  uttered  in  a  joyous  shout  the  words  : 

"Hurra!  We're  safe — safe  at  last !  Look  at  the  woods! 
Hurra,  boys  !  Out  upon  the  bloody  redskins  before  they  have 
time  to  show  us  their  backs." 

At  these  strange  words  Edward  Yeardley  looked  towards  the 
woods,  and  a  glad  cry  involuntarily  sprang  from  his  lips.  Pre- 
ceded by  a  mounted  officer,  who  pointed  to  the  Blockhouse  as  if 
to  urge  them  on,  a  detachment  of  colonial  troops  burst  from  the 
forest  and  advanced  upon  the  men.  The  Indians  saw  them,  too, 
but  it  was  too  late;  as  they  deployed  into  the  open  clearing  there 
came  a  quick  word  of  command,  and  a  deafening  volley  filled  the 
air.  With  a  wild  yell  of  terror  the  Indians  turned  and  ficd, 
everywhere  pursued  by  the  troops.  In  his  wild  excitement,  Rich- 
and  Seabold  joined  in  the  ixiute,  and  many  a  dusky  foe  fell  before 
the  sweep  of  his  ponderous  rifle.  The  slaughter  was  great ;  some 
of  the  Indians  took  to  the  forest,  where  they  were  enabled  to  baf- 
fle their  enemies  in  flight,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  plunged 
into  the  river  and  attempted  to  cross.  Many  were  drowned  in 
the  passage,  others  were  shot  by  the  excited  yeomen  upon  the 
bank,  while  a  comparatively  small  number  found  safety  upon  the 
opposite  shore.  When  the  work  had  thus  continued  for  half  an 
hour  a  recall  was  sounded,  and  the  soldiers  formed  in  order  in 
front  of  the  Blockhouse. 

With  the  flight  of  the  Indians,  the  officer  threw  himself  from 
his  horse  and  entelijd  the  barracks.  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  met 
bim  at  the  door. 

"  r  faith,  Hargreaves,"  said  the  former,  "you  have  had  an  ob- 
stinate time  with  the  ungodly  savages.  We  arrived  not  a  moment 
too  soon." 

"  Sir  Francis  Wyatt !"  exclaimed  the  other,  grasping  his  hand 
with  joyful  surprise.  "What  lucky  chance  has  led  you  hither  so 
opportunely  ?" 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  lucky  chance,  my  friend.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  strengthening  the  defences  of  Jamestown,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  prepared  in  case  the  savages  should  attack  us,  but  I 
have  seen  nothing  o(  them  at  home.  Still,  my  heart  was  heavy  as 
I  thought  of  the  weaker  settlements,  and  I  had  determined  to  do 
something  for  their  relief,  when  lust  evening  a  scout  came  in  with 
the  intelligence  that  he  had  heard  heavy  firing  in  this  direction. 
Jly  thoughts  were  instantly  of  you,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  I 
]ilaced  myself  at  the  bead  of  a  part  of  our  troops,  and  by  a  hard 
night  march  through  the  forest  we  have  been  enabled  to  arrive 
here  as  we  have." 

"And  you  have  done  us  valiant  service ;  a  few  moments  longer, 
and  we  should  h.ave  surely  fallen  a  prey  to  the  savages.  You  are 
entitled  to  our  lasting  gratitude.  But  what  is  the  fate  of  others  ? 
How  has  it  fared  with  the  York  and  Potomac  settlements  ?" 

"  Alas  !  They  are  entirely  swept  away  !  *  We  have  reason  to 
fear  that  few  beyond  Jamestown  have  survived  the  massacre." 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  however.     And  now,  Sir  Francis,  I 
have  a  prisoner  to  deliver  into  your  hands." 
"A  pri.'^oner!     Is  it  an  Indian  ?" 

"  No,  but  a  white  man  ;  one  who  has  been  my  guest  for  the  last 
few  days." 

"  Your  words  surprise  me !     It  cannot  bo  that  you  mean  — " 
"  But  I  do,  though ;  I  wish  to  deliver  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne 
into  your  hands,  charged  with  several  serious  ofl'cnces." 

"  Then  first,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  explain  it  to  me.  Tell  me 
the  whole  of  this  strange  affair." 

The  brow  of  the  governor  was  clouded,  but  it  bec.nme  darker 
as  his  friend  went  on  with  a  brief  history  of  what  had  transpired 
at  the  Blockhou.sc  since  the  hurried  visit  of  Sir  Francis,  and  when 
he  had  concluded,  the  latter  exclaimed  : 

"Now  may  God  help  mc,  but  I  am  easily  deceived  !  Sir  Mor- 
gan Lymburne  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  gallant  gentleman,  though 
I  bethink  me  I  have  heard  reports  of  certain  discreditable  doings 
in  England,  wherein  he  was  the  chief  actor.  But  by  my  knightly 
honor  !  were  ho  my  own  son,  I  would  not  shield  him  for  this  ! 
He  is  as  great  a  villain  as  Yeardley  is  an  honorable  gentleman, 

*  On  thn  first  of  April  1622,  nt  mul-day.  the  attark  oommo.ncoil;  ami  fo 
fuddfn  and  uncxpectcJ  waa  the  onset,  thut  in  oiif  Itutir  tliive  liundri'd  and 
forty •.■'cvt-n  men,  women  and  children  fell  victims  to  saviige  trtuchcry  and 
cruelty. —  iri(/soH'.s  lliy..  United  Stittra. 


and  he  shall  be  severely  dealt  with.  And  it  gives  me  joy  to  hear 
so  fair  a  report  of  my  j-oung  secretary;  his  welfare  is  dear  to  me, 
and  I  regard  him  almost  as  a  brother." 

"  But  who  is  he,  Sir  Francis  ?     Knowyou  aught  of  his  family?" 
"  Nothing.     I  have  forborne  to  question  him,  for  1  discovered 
him  to  be  sensitive  upon  the  subject." 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  brow  of  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves. 
"  I  would  that  I  knew  !"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  doubt.     "  He  i« 
a  brave  and  manly  youth,  but  I  fear — " 
"  What  ?     You  arc  moved  ;  what  is  it  ?" 
"  Not  now.  Sir  Francis ;  I'll  speak  of  it  another  time.    And 
now  let  me  give  my  prisoner  into  your  bands.     Master  Yeardley, 
be  pleased  to  attend  us." 

Edward  advanced,  and  after  returning  the  warm  greeting  of  the 
governor,  Ibllowetl  them  up  the  stairs.  A  man  was  just  passing 
through  the  hall,  ond  Sir  Gordon  called  to  him : 

"Bradford,  step  hither  a  moment.     How  fares  the  prisoner?" 
The  man  seemed  confused  by  this  question,  and  replied  in  a 
troubled  voice  : 

"  To  tell  the  truth.  Sir  Gordon,  I  fear  I've  done  wrong,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it.  1  heard  the  firing  down  below,  and  I  couldn't 
stay  after  that,  so  I  went  down  to  help  drive  away  the  savages.  I 
thought  nothing  aboilt  the  prisoner  until  just  now,  and  then  I 
came  up  to  see  whether  it  was  all  right." 

"  This  is  bad  !''  Sir  Gordon  uttered.  "I  fear  all  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  but  we  will  soon  see." 

The  door  of  the  room  where  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  had  been 
confined  was  soon  reached  and  unbolted  ;  hut  upon  entering  it, 
Sir  Gordon's  worst  fears  were  at  once  realited.  The  room  was 
empty  ;  the  prisoner  had  escaped  !  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  sank 
into  a  chair  and  exclaimed  in  a  hollow  voice  .' 

"  Gone — gone  !     And  thus  my  hopes  are  all  blasted  again  !" 
Edward  Yeardley  sprang  at  once  to  the  window,  where  the 
me.ins  of  flight  were  quickly    discovered.      The  bars  had  been 
violently  torn  (fxtm  the  windows,  and  a  rope  was  fastened  to  one, 
and  now  hung  outside. 

"  Ho  has  certainly  slipped  from  your  trap,"  observed  Sir  Fran- 
cis, looking  about  the  room.  "But  here — what  does  this  mean  ?" 
Sir  Gordon  Hai-greaves  looked  up  as  he  heard  these  words,  and 
approached  the  governor.  The  exclamation  of  the  latter  referred 
to  some  characters  upon  the  wall,  evidently  scratched  with  the 
point  of  a  dagger.  Sir  Gordon  read  them,  and  his  heart  sank 
with  fear.     They  were  as  follows  ; 

"I  go,  but  remember  !  I  shall  return  upon  the  fifth  of  April  to 
fulfil  the  terms  of  the  contract.     Be  prepared  !" 

"By  my  faith.   Sir  Gordon,"  observed   the   governor,   "this 
writing  affects  you  deeply.     What  is  it,  and  what  docs  it  mean  ?" 
"Ask  me  not  Wyatt,"  ho  said,  with  a  groan  of  terror  and  dis- 
tress.    "  Let  mc  keep  my  secret." 

"By  the  mass,  but  I  will,  no!/"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  vehe- 
mently. "  When  I  saw  you  once  before,  I  seemed  to  terrify  you 
with  the  simple  mention  of  the  name  of  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  ; 
and  now,  when  you  should  rejoice  that  you  are  well  rid  of  him, 
you  exhibit  a  strange  agitation.  Come — Ictus  hear  the  whole!" 
"  I  will  leave  the  room,"  inteqwsed  Edward  Yeardley,  "  if  you 
desire  it,  though  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole  matter." 

"Are  you,  though?"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  "  then  you  shall 
stay,  for  it  may  need  some  consultation.  Speak,  Sir  Gordon; 
let  mc  share  your  sorrows,  whatever  they  are." 

A  look  of  surprise  passed  over  the  features  of  Sir  Gordon  Har- 
greaves as  he  heard  the  words  of  Yeardley,  but  it  instantly  gave 
place  to  one  of  pain,  and  in  a  low  voice  he  recounted  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  whole  circumstances  of  his  friendship  with  Sir  Reginald 
Lymburne,  nnd  the  giving  of  the  contract.  The  face  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Wyatt  became  tl'oughtful  as  he  proceeded,  but  he  suffered  him 
to  relate  the  whole  without  interruption. 

"And  now,  my  friend,"  said  Sir  Gordon,  in  conclusion,  "can 
you  blame  me  that  I  did  this  thing  ?" 

'<  No — not  for  that ;  Sir  Reginald  was  my  friend  as  well  as 
yours,  and  had  the  case  been  mine,  I  should  probably  have  acted 
as  you  did.  But  why  need  you  feel  bound  by  this  contract  now  ? 
You  arc  now  in  Virginia,  thousands  of  miles  from  where  that  in- 
strument was  drawn,  nnd  from  the  men  who  witnessed  it.  Break 
through  it ;  suffer  it  not  to  stand  !  Colonial  law  will  uphold  you 
— /  will  uphold  j-ou  !" 

A  new  thrill  of  hope  agitated  the  heart  of  Edward  Yeardley  as 
he  heard  the  impetuons  words  of  the  governor,  but  it  was  mo- 
mentary. Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  shook  his  head  mournfully  and 
replied  : 

"  Would  to  God  I  could  do  it,  but — but  1  cannot!  My  knightly 
word  was  given — my  solemn  vow  was  recorded  in  the  presence  of 
my  friend,  and  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  break  them  !" 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt  made  no  answer.  The  whole  plot  had 
broken  upon  his  mind  so  suddenly  that  it  was  with  difliculty  he 
was  enabled  to  grasp  it  in  detail,  and  assure  himself  that  the  fear- 
ful words  of  his  friend  were  true. 

"  Poor  Lady  Eleanor!"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  she  demands 
all  our  pity.  Heavens  !  This  is  indeed  o  fearful  extremity,  and 
I  wonder  no  longer  nt  your  strange  agitation  upon  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  thi.s  young  villain-lord.  But  is  there  no  help  ?  Can 
rotbing  avail  to  avert  this  unnatural  and  rci)ulsivc  marriage." 

"Nothing— I  fear  there  is  nothing!"  uttered  the  stricken  noble- 
man with  a  groan.  "  Unless,  indeed,"  he  continued,  "  Sir  Mor- 
gan might  be  arrested  and  held  to  answer  for  his  attempt  against 
Master  Ycardley's  life,  within  the  next  four  days.  If,  as  I  fear 
he  will,  he  presents  himself  upon  the  fatal  fifth  of  April  to  demand 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  I  must  comply ;  yes,  though  it 
should  break  my  heart  with  pain  and  sorrow.  But  let  us  talk  no 
more  about  it ;  it  distresses  mo  beyond  measure." 

[to   lili    CONTl.MtD  J 
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VIEW    OF   APPLETON,  TRACY  &  CO.  S  WATCH  MANUFACTORY,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


APPIiETON,  TR.4CY  *  CO.'S 

AMERICAN  WATCH  MANXIFACTORY,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 
Watch-making  has  been  styled,  not  inaptly,  the  "  very  poetry 
of  mechanism."  The  time-keeper,  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  economy  of  life,  consists  of  such  minute  parts,  its  accu- 
racy depends  upon  so  nice  a  combination,  that  an  examination  of 
its  works  fills  us  with  surprise  at  the  skill  of  the  workman.     A 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  PRESENTED  TO  HORACE  QREELLY 


watch  of  ordinary  size  seems  a  great  achievement;  but  when  we 
are  told  of  watches  so  small  as  to  be  worn  in  a  bracelet,  or  in  a 
ring,  like  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  we  can  scarcely  credit  it.  To 
accomplish  the  greater  part  of  such  work  by  machinery,  is  more 
surprising  yet ;  but  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  that 
it  is  successfully  done  by  an  American  company  established  in  our 
immediate  vicinity.  For  a  long  time  the  United  States  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  clock  manufactories, 
but  the  making  of  watches  is  only  of  re- 
cent date.  Until  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Watch  Manufactory,  the 
market  was  entirely  supplied  by  English, 
French  and  Swiss  watches — our  watch- 
makers, so  called,  being  little  more  than 
foremen  of  the  foreign  manufactories. 
What  can  be  done  in  this  lino  is  shown 
by  the  American  Watch  Company  of 
Applcton,  Tracy  &  Co.,  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  of  which  we  propose  to  speak  at 
some  length.  The  first  engraving  on 
this  page  is  an  accurate  view  of  the  man- 
ufactory, which  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River,  on  a  very  picturesque 
site.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1850,  the 
enterprise  having  been  previously  com- 
menced in  Roxbury.  The  building  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  100  by  100  feet,  form- 
ing a  quadriingle,  with  an  open  court  in 
the  centre.  Tlie  building  is  two  stories 
in  height,  and  has  eight  hundred  feet  of 
floor  line,  with  about  sixteen  hundred 
feet  of  bench  line  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  workmen.  The  motive  power  is  a 
twelve-horse  steam  engine,  which  gives 
motion  to  lines  of  shafting  in  all  the 
rooms,  to  which  are  attached  the  numer- 
ous ingenious,  delicate  and  wonderful 
machines  which  are  used  in  the  various 
processes  for  transforming  the  crude  ma- 
terials into  the  cxquisitcl}'  finished  parts 
of  tliG  watch,  the  completcst  result  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  and  skill  yet  attained. 
The  origmal  projectors,  after  a  number 
of  years  of  trial  and  experiment,  became 
involved  financially,  and  the  enterprise, 
in  1857,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Applcton,  Tracy  &  Co.,  the  present  en- 
terprising proprietors,  wlio  have  made 
arrangements  lo  extend  their  operations, 
and  to  continue  the  manufacture  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  its  importance  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  enlarged 
views  of  the  originator,  Mr.  A.  L.  Denni- 
son,wlio  still  contiiuH's  to  occupy  a  high 
])osiliou  in  the  establishment,  to  the  or- 
ganization of  which  he  has  given  years 
of  thouglitful  care  and  intelligent  skill. 
Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.  have  added  about 
one  liundred  acres,  forming  an  admirable 
and  delightful  location  for  liome  sites  for 
their  workmen,  several  of  wliom  have 
already  purchased  lots  and  erected  com- 
fortable homes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  manufactory  ;  and  every  facility  is 
offered  to  encourage  and  attract  the  at- 
tention of  intelligent  and  skilful  work- 


men, who  are  here  offered  largely  remunerative  and  constant  em- 
ployment under  the  most  jileasant  conditions,  with  an  opportu- 
nity, in  a  few  years,  of  securing  a  competency  and  an  indepen- 
dent home  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  interesting  scenery  and 
surroundings.  The  plan  of  manufacture  is  highly  philosophical, 
comprehensive,  complete  and  peculiarly  American,  resembling 
that  which  Eli  Whitney  first  applied  so  successfully  to  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms,  and  which  has  been  since  most  thoroughly 
tested  and  demonstrated  at  the  Springfield  United  States  Armory ; 
by  Col.  Colt,  at  Hartford ;  at  Enfield,  in  England ;  and  which  ha,s 
been  more  lately  introduced  at  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sewing  machines.  It  extends  to  every  part  of  the  watch, 
commencing  with  the  rolled  plates  of  brass,  steel  and  silver,  the 
wires  used  for  pinions,  pins  and  screws,  and  the  gems  for  jewels ; 
and  by  punching,  swaging,  cutting,  turning,  polishing,  burnish- 
ing, drilling,  enameling,  gilding,  etc.,  brings  out  the  perfect  living 
mechanism.  All 
is  done  by  machin- 
ery, each  machine 
doing  its  peculiar 
work  to  a  guage 
or  pattern,  with  an 
exactness  that  no 
skill  of  handicraft 
can  rival.  With 
the  exception  of 
the  jewels  and  tho 
pivots  that  run  in 
them,  every  watch 
is  in  every  part 
exactly  like  every 
other,  so  that  a 
thousand  might 
be  taken  to  pieces 
and  then  re-con- 
structed with  piec- 
es taken  indiscri- 
minately. As  to 
the  jewels,  after 
they  are  drilled 
with  a  diamond, 
and  opened  out 
with  diamond  dust 
on  a  soft  iron  wire, 
resembling  a  hair 
in  size,  their  perfo- 
rations must  have 
certain  microscop- 
ic differences ;  so 

the  pivots  of  steel  thot  are  to  run  forever  in  these  jewels  without 
wearing  out  in  the  least,  after  being  turned  to  a  certain  size,  must 
be  exquisitely  polished,  and  by  this  last  operation  their  size  is  re- 
duced a  little  more  or  less.  These  jewels  and  pivots,  after  being 
thus  finished,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  a  female  o|)crative,  who, 
by  means  of  a  guage,  consisting  of  slightly  converging  lines,  so 
delicately  graduated  as  to  detect  the  dilicronce  of  the  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch,  first  classifies  the  pivots.  Then,  by  means 
of  the  pivots,  she  classifies  tho  jewels.  Jewels  and  pivots  of  the 
same  number  exactly  fit.  But  for  each  pivot  of  a  particular 
watch  a  jewel  is  selected  with  a  hole  that  is  a  degree,  or  a  ten 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  larger,  so  that  there  nuiy  be  suflicient 
play,  or  side  shake.  The  sizes  of  the  several  pivots  and  jewels  in 
each  watch  are  carefully  recorded  under  its  number,  so  that  if  any 
one  of  either  should  fail  in  any  part  of  the  world,  by  writing  to 
Waltham,  or  to  Robbins  &  Appleton,  general  agents,  15  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  and  giving  the  number  of  the  watch,  the  [lart 
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desired  may  be  replaced,  so  as  to  bo  a  working  match. 
All  the  other  parts  may  be  made  precisely  the  same, 
and  every  dial-plate  and  case  will  fit  one  watch  as  well 
as  another.  The  escapements,  which  in  all  foreign  and 
hand-made  watches  have  oac^h  its  own  individuality,  arc 
here  alike,  even  to  the  escapement  jewels,  which  are  set 
in  pallets,  these'  being  cut  to  a  microscopic  identity  and 
rigid  truth  of  form.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one 
that  such  a  system,  directed  by  Yankee  skill  and  inge- 
nuity, must  very  nearly  approach  perfection,  and  great- 
ly excel  handicraft  production.  No  one  who  examines 
the  machines  employed  in  this  manufactory,  and  at- 
tends to  the  details  of  the  system,  will  doubt  that  the 
work  of  the  best  European  watchmakers  must  be  equal- 
led, if  not  distanced,  at  half  the  cost  of  production.  In 
the  American  watches  nothing  is  left  to  the  eye  or 
touch  of  the  workman.  On  every  part  the  machine  im- 
presses its  own  precision.  The  human  care  is  employ- 
ed merely  to  see  that  the  macliine  is  properly  fed. 
Guages,  as  already  mentioned,  nice  enough  to  appreci- 
ate the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  tell  when  the 
work  is  done.  Not  one  of  the  nearly  one  hundred  male 
and  female  artizans  who  combine  to  make  the  watch 
need  be  a  watchmaker.  The  simplest  form  of  lever 
movement  has  been  adopted,  and  three  styles  have  been 
produced,  varying  in  finish,  arrangement  of  jewels,  and 
other  conditions  only  affecting  the  cost  of  production, 
all  being  e(iually  reliable  timekeepers.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  to  furnish  a  small  and  elegantly 
finished  watch  for  ladies'  wear.  It  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of  the  trade  may 
require,  other  styles  and  sizes  of  watches,  including  an 
entirely  new  form  ot  "  sporting  "  or  "  timing  "  watch, 
which  will  indicate  the  minutest  divisions  of  time  with 
more  accuracy  than  has  ever  before  been  attained.  The 
advantages  ot  the  American  watches  to  dealers  and 
wearers  will  be  understood  by  the  following  enumera- 
tion, namely,  it  has  fewer  parts,  unvarying  uniformity ; 
the  ease  with  whieli  it  lu'i  be  repaired,  and  a  part 
broken  or  lost  by  accident  uiav  he  restored  ;  its  greater 
durability,  and  ilie  great  reduction  on  the  wholesale 
cost ;  to  which  is  added  a  certificate  of  warranty  for  ten 
years,  signed  by  the  manufacturers.  They  are  emi- 
nently adapted  for  railroad  engineers  and  conductors, 
where  exact  and  unfailing  timekeepers  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  where  the  continuous  jar  of  the  moving 
train  offers  the  severest  test  to  try  the  qualities  of  a 
watch.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  engitieers  and 
conductors  on  the  leading  railroads  in  the  country  have 
been  supplied  with  these  watches,  and  will  now  have  no 
other.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  finding  good  watch  repairers,  and  reli- 
able timekeepers.  By  the  introduction  of  the  Ameri- 
can watch,  this  difficulty  may  he  alniont  entirely  obvi- 
ated, so  that  the  country  merchant  can  regularly  obtain 
watches  as  a  part  ot  his  miscellaneous  stock,  and  the 
btiyer  will  take  his  regulated  timekeeper,  wind  it  up, 
and  go  about  his  business,  as  he  would  in  buying  any 
other  article,  without  mystery  or  humbug.  The  follow- 
ing fact  illustrates  the  practical  effect  of  the  system 
adopted  at  the  Waltham  manufactory.  The  owner  of 
a  Waltham  watch  in  Michigan,  having  accidentally 
broken  one  of  its  small  wheels,  carried  it  to  a  watch- 
maker in  Grand  Bapids  to  be  repaired.  Had  it  been 
an  imported  watch,  this  would  not  have  been  so  easy  a 
job.  But  the  watchmaker  enclosed  the  broken  pinion 
m  a  letter  addressed  to  "  Messrs.  Appleton,  Tracy  & 
Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,"  and  by  return  of  mail  received 
a  wheel  which,  on  being  a[)plied  to  the  watch,  fitted  as 
well  as  if  it  had  always  belonged  there.  We  subjoin 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  judges  in 
the  department  of  watches,  clocks  and  chronometers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mechanic  Charitable  Association,  at 
its  eighth  exhibition,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  American 
watch  : — "  The  particulars  in  which  they  excel  are  such 
as  uniformity  of  end-shake,  perfect  perpendicularity  of 
the  parts,  correct  depthings,  good  adjustment  of  the  es- 
capements, fitting  of  screws,  and  that  substantiality  by 
which,  as  watchmakers  say,  '  the  watch  goes  together  twice  alike ;' 
or,  in  other  words,  all  parts  find  their  place  and  keep  it,  and  act  well 
together,  after  being  taken  apart  as  well  as  before.  Every  watch- 
maker well  knows  how  deficient  the  better  classes,  even  of  Eng- 
lish watches,  arc  in  these  particulars.  The  value  of  these  excel- 
lencies will  be  understood  when  it  is  said  that  the  deficiency  of 
them  is  what  gives  the  most  trouble  to  the  repairer,  and  both 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  owner.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  superiority  of  the  American  watches  m  these  respects  results 
not  mainly,  if  at  all,  from  superior  skill,  but  from  the  principles 
and  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture,  which  circumstance 
attbrds  a  guarantee  that  this  superiority  will  be  maintained."  The 
Waltham  watches  are,  notwithstanding  the  workmen  are  well  re- 
munerated, yet,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  steam  ma- 
chinery and  other  improvements,  already  furnished  at  halt  the 
price  of  the  English  lever,  and  can  bo  manufactured  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  thousand  per  annum  vvith  present  means.  The  most 
splendid  and  perfect  watch  the  company  has  yet  produced,  and 
one  which  will  bear  conipari'son  with  the  workmanship  of  any 
watch  ever  produced  anywhere,  was  manufactured,  a  short  liine 
since,  to  the  onlcr  of  the  compositors  and  proof-readers  employed 
on  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  a  surprise-present  to  the  Hon. 
Horace  Greeley,  the  editor-in-chief,  whose  portrait  is  herewith 
published,  together  with  representations  of  the  watch  and  chain, 
the  finely  engraved  obverse  of  the  watch,  and  the  interior  section, 
showing  the  inscription.  The  watch  was  accompanied  by  a  flat- 
tering presentation  letter,  only  a  part  of  which  our  space  will  per- 
mit us  to  give  : — 

"  To  Horace  Greki.et  :  —Sir, — The  undersigned,  employed 
in  the  composing  and  proot  rooms  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  ask 
your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  watch,  chain,  etc.,  as  a  me- 
mento of  their  estimation  of  you  as  a  man,  as  an  employer,  and 
as  a  printer.  *  #  *  *  They  would  al.so  remark  that  the  ac- 
companying watch,  etc.,  are  cntirclv  of  American  design  and  exe- 
cution, and  they  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  they  are  the  finest  speci- 
men of  workmanship  yet  produced  in  this  country.  The  move- 
ment was  made  by  Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the 
American  watch,  at  ilieir  establishment  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
is  designated  a  lever  watch  with  an  adjusted  expansion  balance, 
the  balance  being  intended  to  meet  the  various  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  thus  seciue  a  more  correct  indication  of  time.  It 
being  one  of  the  first  they  have  made,  the  manufacturers  feel  a 
pride  in  its  workmanship  and  completeness,  and  upon  its  merits 
as  a  timekeeper  rest  their  reputation.  *  #  #  *  And  now, 
sir,  in  conclusion,  allow  us  this  boon.  Accept  our  gift  as  a  token 
of  our  gratitude — a  token  bestowed  upon  a  brother  craftsman,  and 
a  sympathiKing  and  fair  employer,  by  men  who  despise  favoritism 
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and  love  right.  *  *  *  *  May  its  honest  dial  and  cheerful 
tick,  whether  amid  your  business,  by  your  own  fireside,  or  far  off 
in  the  land  of  strangers,  be  a  joyous  monitor  of  the  heart-throbs  of 
those  who  wish  you  health,  prosperity  and  long  life."  Signed  by 
Thomas  N.  Hooker  and  fifty-four  others. 

Mr.  Greeley  responded  in  reply. 

"Mv  Friends  .VND  Ekllow-Craftsmen: — You  have,  indeed, 
taken  me  by  surprise,  and  in  a  way  as  delightful  and  flattering  as  it 
is  unexpected  and  undeserved.     For  your  intention,  and  for  what 
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vou  have  done,  I  thank  you  all.  The  beautiful  watch  and  chain, 
of  American  manufacture,  is  also  another  surprise — and  one,  too, 
that  I  receive  with  exultation,  as  a  sign  of  the  material  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  our  common  country.  If  the  skill  of  our 
meclianics,  aided  by  machinery,  has  already  accomplished  so 
much  in  the  manufacture  of  the  watch,  unaided  by  protection  of 
any  kind,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  future?  In  regard  to 
our  own  profession,  as  I  look  upon  the  date  1452  on  one  side  of 
this  beautiful  watch,  with  its  pictured  illustration  of  Faust  and  his 
co-laborers  reading  the  first  proofs  taken  from  movable  types,  and 
then  turn  to  the  opposite  side  and  read  the  date  18.58,  surmounted 
by  the  mightiest  engine  of  civilization — our  own  mammoth  ten- 
cylinder  press,  capable  of  striking  off  20,000  impressions  per  hour 
— I  can  hardly  find  words  to  give  utterance  to  the  rushing  tide  of 
my  thoughts  and  fancies.  In  these  two  dates  in  which  you  have 
sheeted  this  beautiful  timekeeper,  is  rolled  an  era,  upon  which  is 
written  the  whole  history  of  time.  Our  craft  stands  at  the  very 
portals  ot  the  temple  of  letters.  Friends,  I  came  to  this  city 
twenty-five  years  ago,  since  which  time  I  have  been  printer  and 
editor,  both  as  employee  and  employer.  I  have  observ-ed  the 
course  pursued  by  our  craft,  and  I  would  give  you  a  word  of  my 
experience  in  the  way  of  advice.  I  have  found  that  '  strikes '  for 
an  increase  of  wages  generally  resulted  in  evil,  and  I  would  ad- 
vise you,  my  friends,  to  adopt  some  other  mode  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  than  this.  It  has  always  been  my  desire  to  be  on  such 
terms  with  those  working  together  with  me  in  this  office,  that  if  I 
found  it  necessary,  I  could  say  to  them,  '  Men,  I  am  not  able  to 
pay  you  so  much  this  week  as  I  was  last' — all  feeling  an  equal 
sympatliy  in  our  common  prosperity.  I  accept  your  beautiful 
present  with  equal  gratification  and  surprise,  and  heartily  return 
you  all  my  best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness." 

We  make  no  doubt  that  the  watches  of  the  American  Company 
will  .-ioon  obtain,  as  they  deserve,  a  celebrity  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  any  foreign  watches :  and  that,  as  the  peculiarity  of  their  con- 
struction is  understood,  they  will  everywhere  obtain  the  preference 
The  company  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  but  we  predict 
that  ere  long  they  will  find  it  difficult,  even  with  their  ample  re- 
sources, to  supply  the  market.  The  result  of  this  enterprise  has 
been  to  supply  the  public  with  excellent  watches  at  one  half  the 
cost  of  the  imported  watches,  and  which  can  be  repaired  for  a 
comparative  trifle,  since  any  portion  which  is  broken  can  be  sup- 
plied immediatelv  by  the  manufacturers.  The  enterprising  pro- 
prietors certainly  deserve  the  brilliant  success  they  have  met  with, 
and  the  golden  future  that  opens  before  them.  The  reputation  of 
their  w  orkmanship  is  already  well  established,  and  each  watch  that 
issues  from  their  establishment  is  an  advertisement  of  their  skill. 
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[Written  for  Eallou's  )^ctori»l.] 
BOUND    FOR    DKEAMIiAND. 

BY   EMMA    CARLISLE. 

Sweet  rbiV),  fair  child,  whence  goest  thon, 
With  the  ringlets  shading  thy  sunDy  brow, 
IVhicb  wear  the  hue  of  a  golden  brown, 
Teiling  tliy  graceful  form  around? — 
With  tlie  world  of  dreamy  tliou^ht  which  lie* 
In  the  liquid  depths  of  (bine  azure  eyes? 
Thou  sceinest  abno^t  ft  fairy  dream, 
Sailiug  so  swiftly  adown  the  streuxa ; 
One  band  grasping  a  tiny  n.ir, 
The  other  points  to  a  mystic  shore. 
Sweet  child,  fair  child,  0,  answer  me. 
Anience  goest  thou— the  bright,  the  free? 

I  go.  I  go  where  no  shadows  come — 
The  land  of  dream  is  my  sweet  home. 
'Tis  a  fairy  land,  for  all  is  fair — 
No  cares,  no  toil  can  enter  there, 
iioldeo  fern  leaves  fringe  the  shore, 
JVarls  and  rubies  are  scattered  o'er 
Gigantic  rocks,  and  tl>e  gentle  breeze 
Stirs  the  song-bircl3  mong  tl>e  trees; 
AVhiVe  ou  the  sweet-scented  air  do»b  floal 
A  gushing  song  from  each  tiny  throat. 
Where  (lowers  bloom  of  every  bae, 
Spaugled  o'er  with  drops  of  dew ; 
And  a  sky  of  aiure,  whose  cloudlets  hold 
In  their  wavy  depths  a  silvered  gold. 
The  land  of  dreams — 'tis  very  fair: 
My  sweet  home-land,  would  I  wero  there! 

Sweet  child,  fair  child,  I  oft  have  beard 

Of  this  land  of  flowers  and  siD^ing  birds, 

Where  breezes  revel  and  fairies  smile — 

I  have  heard  it  called  the  "  Enchanted  Isle!" 

0,  the  billows  will  madly  surge  and  roar, 

Ere  thou  gainest  the  verge  of  that  lovely  shorf; 

There  is  rock-bound  coast  and  treacherous  saXHl, 

To  keep  thee  away  from  that  blissful  land. 

Take  care,  take  care,  for  the  sirens  sing 

A  song  most  sweet,  and  its  echoes  ring 

A  wildcring  spell  around  the  brain — 

Fearest  thou  not  to  r»turn  again? 

Tliere  was  much  of  priJe  in  her  beaming  ey©. 

As  she  turned  her  gaze  from  the  arching  sky. 

What  dost  thou  speak  of— trembling  Fear? 

3  know  him  not — he  is  not  here. 

Markest  thou  well  that  silvery  cloud 

Which  wavers  around  me,  sweetly  proud: 

There  dwelleth  Love— his  face  to  see 

3s  not  for  mortals  such  as  thee. 

WTien  the  struggling  wavelets  part  aghast, 

He  folds  me  about  till  the  storm  is  passed. 

Markest  thou  well  that  golden  star 

Gleaming  up  in  the  air  afar! 

O,  a  blessed  guide  is  it  to  me. 

Making  my  hand  both  strong  and  freo. 

3f  it  was  not  for  Hope,  I  cannot  tell 

How  long  I  might  struggle,  or  how  well. 

When  the  sweet  low  tones  of  the  sirens  come 

To  lure  me  back  from  my  peaceful  home. 

There  flutters  around  me  a  sweet  rose-breath. 

And  a  soft  voice  whispers  '•  "I'is  death!  'tis  death! 

Thou  Shalt  baffle  them  all— O,  never  fear, 

3for  see,  to  the  islet  thou  drawest  near!'' 

Then  Faith  will  give  to  my  heart  bright  gleams 

Of  my  own  bright  home — the  land  of  dreams. 

I  go,  I  go! — it  may  not  be. 

Mortal,  my  lot  to  stay  with  thee. 

I  could  not  bear  one  stormy  breath, 

Aud  one  harsh  word  would  bring  me  death ; 

I  like  not  this  planet's  icy  spell: 

Earth-bound  mortal,  farewell.  Cirewell! 


<   «»«—   » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. 1 

THE  WEIRD  WOMAN  OF  THE  SIMPLON  PASS. 

A  TALE  OF  CONTINKKTAIi  UFE. 

BT   MRS.    C.    T.    GERRY. 

"  I  TELL  you  it  would  bo  madness  to  go  on  !"  cried  the  old  land- 
lord of  a  little  Alpine  hostelry,  as  he  stood  with  two  travellers  at 
the  inn  door,  just  as  the  sun  went  down  in  a  mass  of  clouds, 
which  hunfj  dense  and  dark  around  the  faroH"  glacier  peaks. 

"  And  why,  prythee,  good  sir  ^"  asked  the  elder  of  his  compan- 
ionn,  a  tall,  regal-looking  Englishman,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

"Why'?"  echoed  "mine  host,"  shaking  the  ashes  from  his 
meerschaum  ;  "  you  shall  hear.  The  streams  you  will  have  to 
cross  are  frightfully  swollen  with  the  recent  rains,  and  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  swarm  with  brigands,  who'll  make  nothing  of  leav- 
ing you  dead  among  the  rocks.  Besides,  there's  another  storm 
brewing— it  will  be  pitch  dark,  and  on  such  nights  the  Weird 
Woman  of  the  Simplon  Pass  is  always  abroad." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Kicliard  Huntingdon,  "this  smacks  of 
romance.  I  must  know  more  of  the  mysterious  lady.  I  suppose, 
fpwever,  she  is  some  old  hag,  with  a  snaip  face,  shrunken  form, 
and  bristling  gray  hair." 

"  No,  no  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  young  and  beautiful.  Indeed, 
I  have  heard  people  say  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  the 
continent." 

"Better  apd  better!  Good  sir,  your  description,  instead  of 
deterring  me  from  proceeding  at  once,  only  makes  me  the  more 
eager  to  go  on."  And  again  Huntingdon  laughed  right  merrily, 
while  the  landlord  shook  his  head  in  grave  dignity. 

"  If  you  knew  all  I  do,"  he  resumed,  "you  wouldn't  feel  like 
faaghing.  The  peasantry  never  cross  the  Simplon  without  mut- 
tering their  Ave  Marias  nt  every  turn  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  would  as 
soon  venture  into  a  lion's  den  as  put  myself  in  her  way." 


"  And  what  makes  her  such  a  formidable  personage  V 
"  Ay,  she  s  a  supernatural  being,  you  may  depend  on't !  No- 
body can  find  a  clue  to  her  home  ;  but  she  haunts  the  Pass,  and 
especially  in  fierce  storms.  Some  of  the  daring  ones  have  tried 
to  discover  on  what  errand  she  comes  forth,  but  in  vain  ;  her  craft 
outwits  them.     Come,  come  in,  and  take  a  whiff  by  the  fire." 

"  No,"  replied  Huntingdon  ;  "  I  have  a  friend  who  is  quite  ill, 
awaiting  me  at  Milan  ;  I  ought  to  have  been  there  ere  this.  Be- 
sides, to  confess  the  truth,  I  like  adventure — a  perilous  journey 
has  a  certain  charm  for  me.  Tell  Pietro  to  bring  round  the 
carriflge." 

The  landlord  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  continue  his  remon- 
strances, and  hastened  to  obey  his  guest's  orders,  and  twenty 
minutes  later  Richard  Huntingdon  and  his  fellow-traveller  drove  off. 
"  Keep  your  torches  lighted  !  Look  out  for  the  torrents,  and 
beware  ot  the  fatal  beauty  of  the  Weird  Woman  of  the  Simplon 
Pass  I"  shouted  the  superstitious  German  host,  as  they  rumbled 
from  the  inn  door  ;  and  then  he  went  back  to  the  enjoyment  ot  his 
mug  of  ulc  and  his  meerschaum. 

On,  on,  on,  along  the  steep  banks  ot  torrents,  sheeted  with 
foam,  through  deep  defiles,  which  it  seemed  as  if  no  sunbeam  had 
ever  lighted  up,  and  over  frail  bridges,  that  shook  like  aspen 
leaves  above  the  tramp  of  the  wild  waters  beneath,  the  travellers 
journeyed,  silent  and  watchful.  It  was  midnight  when  they 
readied  the  grand  old  road,  known  as  the  Simplon  Pass,  and 
struck  into  one  ot  its  stupendous  galleries.  Huge  rocks,  piled  in 
a  thousand  fantastic  forms  ;  rocks  which  it  appeared  as  if  a  Titan 
hand  must  have  reared  ;  here  and  there  a  lightning-scathed  pine, 
standing  like  some  solitary  ghost,  stationed  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  ;  and  far  up,  up,  up,  their  white  peaks  sharply  outlined 
against  the  dismal  sky,  those  cloud-reaching  mountains,  all  com- 
bined to  give  a  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  scene. 

"  By  my  h.alidom  !"  muttered  Huntingdon's  fellow-traveller;  "I 
should  think  we  were  in  Tartarus,  or  the  next  door  to  it.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  we  were  back  at  the  cozy  little  inn  we  so  rashly  left 
at  sunset.  I  know  this  place  must  be  haunted,  and  expect  every 
moment  to  see  that  strange  creature  the  landlord  told  us  about." 

"Hush!  hush!"  interposed  one  of  the  leUurini;  "there  she 
is  now !" 

At  this  moment  a  lurid  glow  shot  across  the  gallery,  and  look- 
ing up,  both  Kichard  Huntingdon  and  the  young  earl  saw  a  torch 
flaming  from  the  trunk  of  a  blasted  tree  fifty  feet  above  them, 
while  perched  on  a  rock  near  it,  and  fully  revealed  by  its  strong 
red  li.ht,  stood  a  tall,  dark,  magnificent  woman.  She  was  in  the 
summer  prime  of  her  beauty,  with  a  superbly  moulded  form  ;  a 
classic  face,  flushed  on  the  cheek  with  the  richest  of  bloom,  those 
large,  soft,  slumberous  eyes  peculiar  to  the  Italian  women,  a  full, 
ripe  lip,  and  wave  on  wave  of  ebon  hair,  which  swept  almost  to 
her  quaintly-sandalled  feet.  A  loose  purple  robe  and  a  scarlet 
mantle  fell  in  graceful  folds  about  her ;  one  round  arm  was 
clasped  by  a  golden  serpent,  and  a  similar  ornament  encircled  her 
swart  forehead,  the  ruby  eye  of  the  reptile  burning  there  like  a 
live  coal. 

"Hold!  hold!"  exclaimed  Huntingdon,  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
velturitio.  "  Don't  drive  so  fast.  I  must  have  a  long  look  at  this 
beautiful  creature." 

"Why,  'tis  the  Weird  Woman  of  the  Simplon  Pass,"  rejoined 
Pietro.  "It  would  be  rash  to  stop  here  now;  she  may  work 
some  spell  upon  us." 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  Huntingdon,  "  I  am  not  so  superstitious  as  you 
and  the  German  landlord,  who  would  have  persuaded  us  to  stay 
over  night  with  him  if  he  could.  It's  an  event  in  one's  life  to  see 
such  beauty  as  her's.     Stop,  or  at  least  drive  slowly." 

The  vetturino  slackened  his  horses'  pace  with  evident  reluctance, 
and  crossing  himself,  began  to  murmur  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 
In  the  meantime  both  the  Englishmen  kept  their  gaze  riveted  on 
the  strange  lady,  till  a  turn  in  the  pass  shut  her  out  of  sight.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  real  regret  that  Richard  Huntingdon  saw 
her  fade  from  view,  and  he  rode  onward  with  many  a  thought  of 
her  rare  beauty  and  the  mystery  which  bad  made  her  such  a  ter- 
ror to  the  mountaineers.  In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  he 
heard  a  wild,  warlike  cry,  and  beheld  the  flash  of  a  carbine  close 
to  the  wayside.  The  next  moment  the  carriage  was  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  hordes  of  banditti  which  infest  the  Alps. 

"  Your  money  or  your  life  !"  muttered  a  voice  in  his  ear,  and 
turning,  Huntingdon  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  dark- 
browed  outlaw. 

"  By  my  faith,  you  shall  have  neither  !"  he  retorted,  drawing 
the  pistols  he  wore  about  him. 

A  savage  laugh  greeted  this  speech  and  act,  and  the  same  i)er- 
son  shouted  : 

"  Better  give  up  your  gold  at  once  ;  only  a  fool  would  be  mad 
enough  to  set  four  against  twelve,  aud  that  twelve  Bernardo  Gil- 
Ictti's  picked  men  !" 

The  speaker  paused  a  moment,  and  then  perceiving  that  the 
little  party  of  travellers  were  still  bent  on  resistance,  added  : 

"  Well,  well ;  since  you  want  war,  you  shall  have  it — and  war 
to  the  teeth  too  !  Come  on,  comrades  !  'Twill  be  but  short  work 
to  conquer  tliese  fellows."  And  with  another  fiendish  howl  those 
fierce  outlaws  rushed  to  the  contest. 

Richard  Huntingdon  and  the  young  carl  fought  desperately, 
and  the  vetlurini  displayed  more  courage  than  the  Knglishnicn 
expected  of  them  ;  but  they  wero  soon  overpowered.  The  le:ider 
was  busy  in  examining  the  purses  he  had  taken  from  them,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  his  sturdiest  men  were  i)inioning  their  captives, 
when  a  loud  bugle-blast  came  ringing  through  the  great  gallery. 
The  next  instant  a  band  of  horsemen  dashed  to  the  spot,  headed 
by  a  gray-haired  man,  who  shouted  as  ho  pres.sed  on  : 

"  To  the  rescue !  to  the  rescue !  There's  foul  play  in  the  Sim- 
|)lon  Pass !" 


The  hitherto  triumphant  banditti  started,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
determined  to  drive  back  the  intruders,  but  as  they  rushed  for- 
ward, with  their  sabres  brandished,  Gilletti  and  his  band  dropped 
their  ill-gotten  gold,  and  turning  from  their  captives,  fled  as  if  a 
legion  of  fiends  were  pursuing  them.  As  they  swept  down  the 
road,  followed  by  the  mysterious  party  who  had  charged  upon 
them  with  such  boldness,  a  graceful  female  figure,  wrapt  in  scarlet 
and  purple,  came  gliding  along.  It  was  the  Weird  Woman  of 
the  Simplon  Pass.  Suddenly  she  paused,  and  stood  gazing  at 
the  strange  scene  around  her.  One  of  the  vetturini  was  try- 
ing to  soothe  the  affrighted  horses,  that  still  reared  and  plunged 
madly  ;  the  otiicr  held  a  blazing  torch,  whose  light  shone  full  on 
the  ghastly  face  of  the  young  earl,  now  lying  senseless  from  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  conflict,  while  Huntingdon  bent 
over  him,  regardless  of  a  deep  gash  in  his  own  forehead,  and  his 
mutilated  right  arm.  For  a  few  moments  the  lady  kept  coyly 
aloof;  then  she  stole  forward,  and  in  a  voice  sweet  as  the  fabled 
siren's,  murmured  : 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you,  travellers,  in  yonr  hour  of 
need  '." 

Huntingdon  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  for  he  had  been  so  occu- 
pied with  his  companion  that  he  had  not  observed  her  aj)proach  ; 
but  he  bowed  with  as  courtly  a  grace  as  if  no  wild  legends  of  her 
had  come  to  his  ears,  and  replied : 

"  Thanks,  ten  thousand  thanks !  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  yow  kindness." 

At  this,  she  drew  still  nearer,  and  shuddered  as  her  glance  fell 
on  the  stranger's  pallid  countenance. 
"  He  is  not  dead,  I  hope?''  she  said. 

"  No,  O  no !"  said  Huntingdon.  "  I  begin  to  feel  a  faint  throb 
in  his  wrist.  If  I  only  had  some  water  I  believe  he  would  revive 
soon,  but  though  we  have  heard  mountain  streams  gushing  on 
every  side  during  our  journey  through  the  Alps,  there  now  seems 
to  be  none  near  at  hand." 

"  I  am  more  familiar  with  these  regions  than  you,"  continued 
the  woman.  "  I  know  where  there  is  a  rock-spring,  cool  and 
clear  as  crystal  ;  it  is  not  far  otF.  I  will  guide  you  to  it-.-that  is, 
if  you  are  not  afraid  to  follow  the  Weird  Woman  of  the  Simplon 
Pass." 

Huntingdon  smiled. 

"  I  assure  you,"  he  replied,  "  that  though  I  have  heard  the 
mountaineers  tell  ghostly  stories  about  you,  1  do  not  fear  to  trust 
myself  with  you." 

"  Come,  then,"  retorted  the  lady,  with  a  laugh  as  musical  as 
the  chime  of  silver  bells.  And  taking  the  young  Earl  of  Bathurst 
in  his  arras,  Huntingdon  followed  her,  while  the  astonished  vetlu- 
rini stood  dumb  with  terror  and  amazement. 

On  the  brink  of  a  fountain  as  pure  as  the  Egeria  of  classic 
story,  the  Weird  Woman  paused.  She  had  taken  up  one  of  the 
torches,  which  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground  in  the  fierce  strug- 
gle with  the  outlaws,  and  now  held  it  aloft,  Trhile  Richard  Hun- 
tingdon dipped  the  cold  water  from  the  spring  and  bathed  the 
face  of  his  companion.  At  length  the  carl  drew  a  long,  deep 
sigh,  a  faint  glow  rose  to  his  cheek  and  brow,  his  eyes  unclosed, 
and  his  breath  began  to  come  in  short  and  sudden  gasps. 

"  Thank  God  !"  cried  Huntingdon,  "he  lives.  Poor  fellow,  if 
he  had  died,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  for  coming  on 
to-night!" 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  young  man  raised  bis  head  and 
sat  erect. 

"And  now,"  resumed  the  lady,  speaking  for  the  first  time  since 
they  reached  the  spring,  "you  ought,  signor,  to  take  care  of  your- 
self. This  good  right  arm,  which  did  such  execution  in  the  re- 
cent melee,  is  shockingly  mangled,  and  that  is  a  terrible  woimd  in 
your  forehead." 

And  she  raised  her  darkly  glorious  eyes  to  Huntingdon's  with 
a  look  of  commiseration,  which  it  must  bo  confessed  thrilled  him 
strangely. 

"  O,  lady,  'tis  nothing — a  mere  scratch !"  he  replied,  wiping 
away  the  itream  of  blood  which  had  flowed  from  the  gash  with 
his  left  hand,  and  making  a  vain  effort  to  raise  his  right ;  but  oven 
as  he  spoke,  his  sight  grew  dim,  his  temples  began  to  throb  with 
feverish  pain,  and  a  burning  glow  shot  over  his  face. 

At  this  juncture,  he  was  again  startled  by  a  sudden  bugle  blast, 
which  roused  a  thousand  echoes  among  the  rocks.  The  mysteri- 
ous lady  started  too,  and  drawing  a  golden  bird-call  from  the 
folds  of  her  robe,  sent  back  a  response.  It  htd  scarcely  died 
away  in  the  distant  windings  of  the  Pass,  when  once  more  the 
tramp  of  horses'  feet  was  heard,  and  the  gray-haired  man  who 
had  led  on  the  battalion,  which  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
travellers,  dashed  to  the  mountain-spring.  As  he  reined  up  his 
white  charger,  he  seemed  to  take  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  single 
glance. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  in  Italian,  "the  outlaws  are  routed; 
they'll  not  venture  into  the  Pass  again  for  one  mouth,  I'll  bo 
bound  !" 

"  I  have  no  wonls  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  kindly  in- 
terposition," rejoined  Huntingdon.  "  Wo  should  have  been 
taken  prisoners  h;ul  you  not  scattered  Bernardo  Gillctti's  baud. 
And  now,  Reginald,"  aiul  he  turned  to  the  earl,  "  let  us  go  back 
to  the  terrified  vetturini,  and  see  if  we  cannot  go  on." 

As  he  rose,  however,  ho  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  he 
not  grasped  the  trunk  of  a  tree  for  supjjort.  The  mysterious 
horseman  wheeled  his  steed  to  Huntingdon's  side,  and  said  : 

"  Bianca,  the  Weird  Woman  of  the  Simplon  Pa.ss,  tells  mo 
you  are  not  able  to  proceed,  and  by  all  the  |)owers,  I  believe  it ! 
Wliy,  such  wounds  as  yours  ought  to  bo  immediately  attended  to. 
If  you  persist  in  continuing  your  journey  now,  your  life  will  pay 
for  your  rashness.  I  have  a  hut  among  the  mountains,  a  simple 
peasant's  hut;  but  lowly  as  it  is,  it  will  be  better  to  tarry  there 
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than  expose  yourself  to  the  storm,  and  tlie  other  dangers  of  tlie 
route  before  you.     Will  you  accept  my  hospitality  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  for  a  few  hours  at  least,"'  rejoined  Huntingdon,  but 
the  hope  of  seeing  her  who  had  been  styled  the  Weird  Woman, 
rather  ttian  bis  own  wounds,  led  him  to  this  decision. 

The  superstitious  vctturini  could  not  be  induced  to  tarry  with 
one  who,  they  said,  was  some  vile  emissary  ot  the  enchantress. 
But  the  young  earl  declared  himself  willing  to  stop  as  long  as  his 
travelling-companion  should  tliink  best,  and  a  half  hour  later  they 
entered  the  stranger's  hut.  It  stood  in  a  little  Alpine  valley,  and 
was,  as  its  owner  had  said,  an  humble  place,  but,  nevertheless, 
wore  an  air  of  comfort.  As  Richard  Huntingdon  crossed  the 
threshold,  leaning  heavilyon  liis  host's  arm,  he  saw  the  peerlessly 
beautiful  lady  he  had  met  in  the  Pass,  standing  on  the  thresliold, 
with  her  superb  head  resting  against  the  rougli  mantelpiece. 
When  she  heard  footsteps,  however,  she  drew  her  mantle  more 
closely  about  her,  and  darted  away,  leaving  only  an  odd-looking 
old  crone  to  receive  the  guests. 

"  There,  Agnese  !"  cried  the  host,  as  he  strode  into  the  room, 
which  served  for  parlor,  kitchen,  and  hall,  "I  have  brouglit  you 
a  patient." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  mumbled  Agnese,  bustling  forward  ;  "  Bianca 
told  me  about  him.     I  sliall  do  my  best." 

Huntingdon  heard  this  while  sinking  wearily  upon  a  pile  of  soft 
skins  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  then  the  grotesque  form  and  face 
of  old  Agnese,  the  blue-eyed  young  earl,  the  swart  man  who  had 
come  to  his  deliverance  in  the  Pass,  the  bright  fire  blazing  near, 
the  huge  dog  that  had  been  roused  from  liis  slumbers  by  their  en- 
trance, all  blended  like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  dream. 


Weeks  passed,  and  Richard  Huntingdon  was  still  an  inmate  of 
the  mountaineer's  hut.  His  wounds  had  proved  more  serious 
than  even  his  new-found  friends  had  supposed  ;  fever  and  delir- 
ium had  set  in,  and  for  days  it  seemed  to  those  who  watched  over 
him  as  if  his  feet  were  trembling  on  the  very  verge  of  the  great 
Shadow  Land.  During  that  long  agony  the  Weird  Woman  of 
Siraplon  Pass  haunted  his  brain,  and  sometimes  he  could  have 
sworn  that  her  dark  eyes  were  bent  pityingly  upon  him,  her  soft 
liand  lay  on  his  forehead,  her  sweet  voice  murmured  soothing 
words  in  his  ears.  But  when  his  frenzy  had  passed  away,  leaving 
Iiim  weak  as  a  child,  he  watched  and  listened  for  her  in  vain. 
Old  Agnese  was  the  most  attentive  of  nurses  ;  his  liost  came  often 
to  visit  him,  and  Reginald  would  sit  for  hours  at  his  side,  but  not 
all  these  could  compensate  for  the  absence  of  her  who  ho  believed 
had  ministered  to  him  while  he  was  delirious. 

It  was  on  a  summer's  day  that  he  sat  in  a  great  oaken  chair  by 
the  window.  "  Golden-belted  bees  "  hummed  drowsily  among 
the  roses,  which  had  been  trained  over  the  lattice  ;  the  murmur  of 
a  cascade  not  far  off  came  softly  to  his  ear,  and  within  the  cot- 
tage there  was  no  sound  save  the  low  whir-whir-whir  of  Agnesc's 
wheel,  and  thus  lulled,  the  invalid  fell  asleep.  It  was  late  when 
he  awoke ;  the  sunset  glow  had  faded  from  the  Alpine  heights, 
and  the  shadows  of  twilight  had  begun  to  gather  over  the  valley. 
His  host  and  the  earl  had  not  yet  come  in  from  the  chase,  and 
Agnese  was  driving  the  cows  homeward,  singing  in  true  Swiss 
stylo  the  famous  "  Ranzy  dcs  Vaches,"  but  there,  on  the  cottage 
hearthstone,  just  as  he  had  seen  her  on  the  night  when  ho  entered 
that  dwelling,  Richard  Huntingdon  thought  ho  saw  the  Weird 
Woman  of  the  Simplon  Pass.  Her  face  was  turned  from  hira, 
and  so  he  had  a  good  chance  to  watch  her  unobserved. 

"  Can  it  bo,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  can  it  be  her,  or  is  this  a 
mere  illusion  of  fancy,  such  as  often  visits  those  who  are  weak  in 
body  and  mind  1"     And  lie  gazed  at  ker  still  more  earnestly. 

"  Bianca !"  ho  at  length  muripiured. 

The  lady  started,  and  turned  toward  him  a  face  crimsoning 
with  blushes. 

"  Then  you  remember  me  ?"  she  said,  gliding  to  his  side  with 
that  graceful,  airy  step  he  had  admired  so  much  the  first  evening 
they  met. 

"  Remember  you  ?  O,  yes  !"  he  replied,  holding  out  his  thin 
hand  in  welcome.  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  have  yearned  to  see 
jou  once  more." 

An  arch  smile  curved  the  lady's  lip. 

"  And  are  you  still  bold  enough  to  have  no  dread  of  tlie  Weird 
Woman  of  the  mountains  ">"  she  asked,  gaily. 

"  Indeed  I  am.  My  only  fear  is  that  she  will  be  too  chary  of  her 
visits  to  me.  I  am  sure  I  should  recover  a  great  deal  faster  if  I 
could  meet  her  daily." 

"  But  )-ou  don't  put  the  least  faith  in  the  supernatural  power 
attributed  to  me,"  she  continued  in  the  same  bantering  tone. 
"  You  don't  believe  that  by  one  wave  of  some  magic  wand  of 
mine  I  could  restore  you  to  health." 

"  No,  no,  lady,"  said  Huntingdon,  laughing  ;  "but  I  do  believe 
that  your  ministry  would  be  a  thousand  fold  more  efficacious  than 
Agnese's,  or  the  village  doctor's.  Here  I  am,  laid  up  among  the 
mountains,  not  even  able  to  drag  myself  out  of  doors  ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  can,  if  you  will,  beguile  the  tedium  of  these  other- 
wise lonely  hours.     Will  you,  Bianca?" 

The  lady  colored  and  hesitated. 

"  I  will,  at  least,  see  you  once  more,"  she  replied.  "I  will 
come  to-morrow."     And  she  made  a  movement  to  leave  him. 

"  Stay,  stay  !"  exclaimed  Huntingdon.  "  Sit  down  here  by 
me  now." 

Again  his  companion  hesitated,  but  at  length  sank  into  a  chair 
near  him,  and  there,  while  the  gloaming  gathered,  and  the  stars 
came  out  like  a  legion  of  vestals  in  the  clear,  blue  sky,  the  invalid 
and  "  the  weird  woman  "  spent  an  hour  in  delightful  converse. 
During  the  interview,  Huntingdon  learned  that  his  host  was 
Bianca's  father,  and  this  hut  one  of  their  mountain  homes,  but 
nothing  more  of  their  nivsterious  life  was  then  revealed  to  him. 


At  parting,  the  ycung  Englishman  extorted  a  promise  that  she 
would  no  longer  stand  aloof  from  him,  as  she  had  for  the  past 
week,  and  lifting  her  hand  reverently  to  his  lips,  watched  her 
till  she  was  out  of  sight. 

From  that  evening  Richard  Huntingdon's  convalescence  went 
briskly  on,  Bianca's  shyness  had  worn  off  in  a  great  degree,  and 
as  the  Earl  of  Bathurst  had  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  the  inva- 
lid's sick  friend  was  awaiting  him,  Huntingdon  was  much  in  her 
society.  O,  those  long,  bright,  midsummer  days,  when  the  two 
strolled  together  through  the  Alpine  fastnesses,  watching  the 
shifting  clouds  that  drifted  round  the  snow-clad  heights  above 
them,  the  bold  flight  of  the  vulture,  the  airy  spring  of  the  cha- 
mois, the  cautious  tread  of  the  goat  as  she  led  her  kids  along 
those  perilous  mountain  paths,  listening  to  the  echoes  of  the 
monastery  bells,  the  music  of  the  waterfalls,  and  what  was  still 
sweeter,  their  own  dreamy  talk,  and  learning  hourly  more  and 
more  of  life's  strangest  lesson — love  !  And  yet,  neither  realized 
the  truth  of  this  till  a  month  had  flown  on  golden  wings.  Then 
the  awakening  came,  and  how  our  readers  shall  soon  know.  The 
earl  returned,  bringing  despatches  that  required  Huntingdon's 
immediate  presence  in  England,  and  as  he  perused  them  in  the 
red  glow  of  the  mountaineer's  firelight,  his  heart  beat  heavily. 

"  What,"  he  said,  mentally,  "  must  I  leave  the  Alps  to-mor- 
row— leave  Bianca  i" 

The  very  thought  was  torture,  and  stalking  from  the  cottage,  he 
began  to  hold  solemn  communion  with  himself.  In  that  hour  he 
realized  how  essential  Bianca's  companionship  had  become,  how 
madly  he  loved  her,  how  desolate  the  future  would  be  uncheered 
by  her  presence.  But  this  conviction  brought  a  wild  struggle. 
He  had  all  the  pride  of  a  noble  English  line,  and  that  pride  arose 
in  its  might,  and  battled  with  love.  During  his  convalescence 
Bianca  had  told  him  that  her  life  must  for  the  present  be  shroud- 
ed in  mystery ;  that  she  and  her  father,  and  a  few  trusty  friends, 
had  been  obliged  to  den  among  the  mountains,  and  even  to  en- 
courage the  superstitious  dread  of  the  peasantry  to  advance  their 
own  interests.  What  those  interests  were,  however,  Huntingdon 
could  not  divine.  Sometimes  he  suspected  her  father  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  horde  of  outlaws,  and  the  strange,  dark-browed  men 
who  came  and  went  about  the  hut,  his  allies,  and  as  vile  as  any  of 
Bernardo  Gilletti's  band.  But  when  he  marked  the  stately  port 
and  noble  face  of  his  host,  when  he  looked  in  vain  for  anything 
like  coarseness  or  bravado  in  his  swart  companions,  when  he  saw 
that  Bianca  was  ever  as  delicate  and  refined  as  his  own  mother,  ho 
was  staggered,  and  would  say  for  the  hundredth  time  : 

"  If  they  are  a  vile  set,  they're  the  most  accomplished  tacticians 
I  ever  saw." 

Such  having  been  the  state  of  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
proud  Huntingdon  thought  of  his  love  for  awhile  with  more  pain 
than  pleasure.  But  as  Bianca's  image  rose  before  him,  clothed  in 
its  dazzling  beauty,  those  troublous  thoughts  vanished,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  thialdom  of  that  first  love-dream. 

"  I  must  speak  to  her,  must  know  from  her  own  lips  whether 
she  returns  my  passion  or  not,"  he  said,  half  audibly.  "  She  has 
not  been  to  the  cottage  to-day — I  will  seek  her  elsewhere."  And 
he  struck  into  a  narrow  path  that  led  to  a  grotto,  in  which  she  and 
her  father  lived  a  part  of  the  time. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  heard  a  voice  which  now  had 
power  to  thrill  him  to  the  heart's  core — the  voice  of  the  Weird 
Woman  of  the  Simjjlon  Pass.  The  next  moment  he  saw  her  ap- 
proaching, arm-in-arm  with  a  tall,  handsome  Italian — the  confiden- 
tial friend  of  her  father,  and  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  as  Huntingdon 
now  learned  for  the  first  time,  from  the  conversation  his  quick  ear 
caught.  Guido  Ristori  had  just  paused  for  a  reply  to  his  pas- 
sionate plea,  when  Huntingdon  stepped  forward,  and  bowing 
coolly  to  him,  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Bianca,  I  was  coming  to  find  you.  I  have  news  of  consider- 
able import — " 

"  News !"  interposed  the  lady.  "  I  hope  nothing  has  befallen 
my  father  !" 

"No;  these  tidings  concern  me  only." 

"  And  perhaps  you  would  rather  not  have  a  third  person  hear 
it,"  said  Ristori.  And  bowing  to  Huntingdon  with  rare  grace, 
he  withdrew. 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  me,  signor?"  queried  the  lady. 

"  I  have  had  despatches  from  England  which  make  it  necessary 
that  I  should  return  immediately." 

Every  trace  of  the  rich  bloom  that  usually  burned  on  Bianca's 
dark  cheek  receded,  her  dark  eyes  dilated  in  mournful  wonder, 
her  lips  half  parted,  but  she  could  not  speak. 

"  Bianca,  we  have  been  much  together  of  late,"  continued 
Huntingdon  ;  "  would  it  give  you  no  pang  to  have  this  pleasant 
companionship  broken  off;" 

Eor  a  moment  more  she  stood  before  him,  quite  overpowered 
with  what  had  just  dawned  upon  her — the  knowledge  that  the 
traveller  whom  her  father's  roof  had  sheltered  had  become  dearer 
to  her  than  aught  else  in  the  wide  world.  But  with  this  conviction 
came  a  desire  to  conceal  the  truth  from  him,  and  ^vith  a  strong 
effort  she  regained  her  composure,  and  replied  : 

"  Certainly  ;  I  shall  miss  you — we  shall  all  miss  you." 

"  O,  Bianca,  Bianca!"  cried  Huntingdon,  "  if  you  can  talk 
thus  calmly  of  it,  your  heart  feels  no  throb  of  the  wild  love  which 
thrills  mine  !  Day  by  day  I  have  sunned  myself  in  your  smiles, 
till  they  have  grown  dearer  than  the  light  of  heaven  !  Surely,  I 
love  you  as  no  man  ever  loved  woman  before  !" 

"  Love  me  !"  echoed  his  companion,  "  and  that  too  in  spite  of 
the  mystery  which  enshrouds  me  ?  O,  Richard,  this  is  happiness 
of  which  I  never  dared  dream  !" 

"  Then  you  love  me !"  murmured  Huntingdon. 

"  With  my  whole  soul!" 

The  next  moment  she  was  folded  in  his  arms ;  his  kiss  trem- 


bled on  her  lips,  and  his  voice  syllabled  the  fondest  terms  of 
endearment. 

"  Tell  me  you  will  be  ray  wife,  and  go  to  England  with  me  at 
once,"  he  said  at  length,  "  and  my  cup  of  happiness  will  be  full." 

A  cloud  settled  on  the  beautiful  face  upturned  to  him,  and 
Bianca's  features  contracted  as  if  in  sudden  pain. 

"Nay,  nay,  I  cannot,  cannot,"  she  replied,  "unless  I  break  a 
solemn  oath." 

For  a  time  there  was  a  profound  and  painful  silence,  during 
which  gloomy  thoughts  haunted  both. 

"  Carissiina .'"  finally  resumed  Huntingdon,  speaking  that 
sweet,  Tuscan  love-word  in  the  most  musical  of  tones.  "  What 
oath  can  be  binding  enough  to  come  between  us  V 

"  Alas,  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  tell  you  !" 

She  paused,  stood  irresolute  an  instant,  and  then  faltered  : 

"  God  knows  the  temptation  to  break  it  is  strong — so  strong 
that  it  requires  a  masterly  effort  of  the  will  to  resist  it!" 

"  And  is  there  no  way  in  which  you  can  be  freed  from  this 
oath  V  continued  the  lover. 

For  one  moment  the  lady's  countenance  lighted  up,  then  it 
grew  grave  again,  and  she  replied,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the 
head  : 

"  I  fear  not.  I  will,  however,  use  every  effort  to  bring  it  about. 
There,  Richard,  I  will  leave  you  now,  but  tomorrow,  at  sunrise, 
I  will  meet  you  beside  the  little  spring  I  pointed  out  to  you  the 
night  on  which  you  were  attacked  by  the  banditti.     Farewell !" 

The  next  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  lovers  met.  The 
dawn  had  flushed  the  hoary  Alps  with  a  new  glory,  but  there  was 
no  light  in  the  dark  eyes  of  Bianca  as  she  came  along  the  pass. 
Huntingdon  sprang  to  her  side,  and  folding  her  to  his  heart,  mur- 
mured : 

"  Dearest,  your  face  is  like  an  open  book  to  me  ;  in  it  I  can  read 
the  sorrowful  truth — you  have  no  pleasant  story  for  my  ear !" 

"No,  Richard,  I  cannot  go  with  you,  bearing  an  old  man's 
curse.  That  oath  binds  me  like  a  chain  of  iron.  You  and  I 
must  part  forever!" 

And  there,  amid  the  grand  old  mountains,  with  the  sunshine 
glinting  over  rock  and  torrent  and  snow-path,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  gloom  which  wrapped  their  future  in  its  pall-like  folds, 
they  parted. 

A  year  later  Richard  Huntingdon  returned  to  Italy,  and  made 
his  way  into  the  Simplon  Pass.  The  hut  which  had  sheltered 
him  during  his  illness  had  been  demolished,  and  in  its  stead  was 
a  grave,  on  which  the  grass  was  just  beginning  to  grow  green. 
No  headstone  told  who  slept  below,  and  Huntingdon  shuddered 
at  the  thought  that  it  might  be  tenanted  by  the  lady  of  his  love. 
During  his  absence  he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  princely  for- 
tune, and  been  feted,  and  flattered,  and  lionized.  Bright  eyes  had 
lighted  up  at  his  approach,  and  red  lips  smiled  encouragement, 
but  no  second  love  had  dawned  upon  his  lonely  heart.  He  had 
come  back  in  the  wild  hope  of  making  Bianca  his  own,  and  his 
blood  chilled  at  the  bare  thought  that  she  was  lost  to  him.  A 
step  aroused  him  from  a  fit  of  troubled  musing,  and  he  looked 
round.  Surely  it  was  no  ghost  which  stood  there,  but  Bianca's 
self. 

"Bianca!"  "Richard!"  were  the  only  words  interchanged  at 
that  moment ;  the  next  she  once  more  was  folded  in  his  arms. 

There,  by  her  father's  grave,  Bianca  revealed  the  facts  of  her 
history,  with  which  Huntingdon  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted. 
She  was  of  lineage  as  noble  as  his  own,  and  her  family  had  once 
been  the  wealthiest  in  Tuscany.  But  her  father  had  connected 
himself  with  one  of  those  republican  conspiracies,  so  common  in 
the  Italian  States,  and  finally  became  the  chief  mover  of  the  en- 
terprise. Suspicion  fastening  upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
to  the  mountains,  and  remain  in  perfect  seclusion  for  a  time.  At 
length,  however,  he  gathered  his  followers  about  him,  and  they 
lived  in  the  hope  of  swelling  their  numbers  till  they  could  over- 
throw the  government.  It  suited  their  purpose  to  awo  the  peas- 
antry into  the  belief  that  they  were  supernatural,  and  came  and 
went-at  the  beck  of  Bianca,  to  whom  they  had  themselves  given 
the  cognomen  by  which  she  was  known  among  the  mountains. 
The  unique  splendor  of  her  dress  was  also  calculated  to  heighten 
the  cflFect  of  the  delusion.  Catching  her  father's  enthusiasm, 
Bianca  had  entered  heartily  into  his  plans,  and  even  taken  a  sol- 
emn oath  to  marry  his  favorite,  Guido  Ristori.  She  had  never 
felt  that  promise  a  burden  till  she  leanied  to  love  Huntingdon, 
but  she  resolved  to  obey  her  father,  cost  what  it  might.  He  was 
now  dead,  and  the  rest  of  his  band  dispersed,  and  she  dwelt  with 
a  peasant's  family  not  far  from  the  pass.  She  did  not,  however, 
long  remain  under  their  roof.  The  morning  after  that  meeting 
beside  the  now-made  grave,  she  left  the  Alps  to  return  no  more, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  that  grand  old  cathedral,  which  is 
alike  the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  Milan,  Richard  Huntingdon 
plighted  his  marriage  vows  to  the  Weird  Woman  of  the  Simplon, 
Pass. 


There  arc  many  who  say  more  than  the  truth  on  some  occasions., 
and  balance  the  account  with  their  consciences  by  saying  less  than, 
the  truth  on  others.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  in  both  in- 
stances, as  fraudulent  as  he  would  be  that  exacted  more  than 
his  due  from  his  debtors,  and  paid  less  thm  their  due  to,  his  cred- 
itors.— Lacon. 
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ARABS  EXCAVATING  AT  THE  RUIXS  OF  CABTHAGE. 


THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  picture  before  is  not  without  deep  interest.  It  represents 
the  process  of  exhuming  the  ruins  ot  Carthage  after  they  have 
remained  buried  for  centuries.  The  excavations  are  carried  on  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  for  the  directors  of  the  British  Museum. — 
The  works  are  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  Bey.  Not  long 
since,  hearing  that  a  mosaic  pavement  of  great  value  had  been 
discovered,  he  rode  to  the  spot  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Davis, 
claimed  the  ground  (and  of  course  the  mosaic)  as  his,  and  com- 
manded the  Arabs  not  to  work  there  any  more.    The  men  came 


to  Mr.  Davis  in  a  great  fright,  and  told  him  what  had  occurred. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Mr.  Davis  at  once  rode  to  the 
Palace,  and,  after  considerable  opposition  and  delay,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  written  contradiction  of  the  Bey's  order.  This 
little  circumstance  had  a  beneficial  affect  in  obtaining  Arabs  to  do 
the  work,  they  thinking  that  Mr.  Davis  must  have  indeed  great 
influence  with  the  Bey  to  make  him  alter  his  word.  Tlie  Arabs 
are  most  difficult  to  manage.  Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  they  will  strike  work  and  go  away  altogether.  Our  sketch 
represents  one  party  excavating  a  chamber,  and,  just  at  the  time 


this  sketch  was  being  made,  the  base  of  the  column  on  the  right- 
hand  side  was  being  cleared  away.  The  Arabs  are  a  thoroughly 
lazy  set  of  fellows.  They  will  not  use  spades  or  barrows,  but  use 
a  kind  of  hoe  and  baskets.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  soil  is  con- 
sidered a  load,  which  they  hand  from  one  to  the  other.  Two 
Englisli  navigators  would  do  the  work  of  eight  or  ten  of  these 
lazy  Miihometans.  Every  basket  of  soil  brings  to  light  portions 
of  crockery,  glass,  and  broken  fragments  of  marbles.  In  fact, 
the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  stood  Carthage  is  covered 
with  antique  pottery,  broken  fragments  of  Greek  and   Roman 
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inscriptions,  and  now  and  then  a  Punic  one  turns  up.  Boman 
weights  arc  constantly  found,  and  the  little  square  marbles  once 
forming;  mosaics  arc  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  Put  scarcely 
anything  has  been  found  unmutilatcd,  so  Ihorouphl^v  have  the 
words  of  the  Eoman  been  fulfilled,  "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 


SKETCHES  IN  BOSNIA    AND    HERZEGOVINA. 

The  afi'airs  of  Bosnia  and  Montenegro  have  occupied  so  much 
space  in  the  news  of  the  day,  and  have  given  rise  to  so  much  dis- 
cussion, anxiety  and  danger  in  European  politics,  that  we  eagerly 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  a  couple  of 
vivid  sketches,  illustrating  the  physical  appearance,  costume  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  preceding  page  will  be  found 
a  sketch  representing  Christian  Bayahs  or  peasants  paying  their 
taxes  to  the  Mudir  or  collector  at  Trcbinje.  They  come  at  cer- 
tain seasons  to  the  house  of  the  tax  collector,  bringing  with  them 
their  taxes  in  leathern  bags,  which  they  deliver  with  the  utmost 
respect  to  the  secretary,  standing  with  bare  head,  while  he  is  en- 
gaged in  counting  out  the  mass  of  small  copper  coins,  and  the 
very  scanty  proportion  of  silver,  which  they  bring  in  payment. 
The  phlegmatic  Turks  are  well  delineated  and  the  anxious  ex- 
pression of  the  Rayahs  is  happily  hit  oft'  by  the  artist.  "Alas! 
now  deeply  painful  is  all  payment!"  wrote  Byron  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  avarice.  It  is  deeply  painful  to  those  whose  lot  is  pov- 
erty, and  who  are  ovcrburlhencd  with  imposts  like  these  poor 
Christians.     The  old  man  on  the  left  is  a  very  fine  study,  and  the 


captured  not  long  before.  They  had  cut  off  his  fingers  and  toes 
one  by  one,  and  plucked  out  his  eyes,  but  could  not  extort  from 
him  a  cry  or  a  groan.  "Boyd  brave  man,"  they  said.  The  pris- 
oners were  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  they 
agreed  to  endeavor  to  escape.  That  night  the  prisoners  were  se- 
cured as  usual.  Towards  morning  they  were  relieved  from  the 
poles  and  suffered  to  walk  about  a  little.  Soon  the  Indians  fell 
into  a  slumber,  all  except  one  who  acted  as  watchman.  He  sat 
by  the  fire,  roasting  a  deer's  head,  and  lazily  picking  out  the  dainty 
morsels.  Now  or  never  was  the  time.  Hammond  took  his  place 
quietly  near  an  axe ;  the  boy  stood  near  where  the  guns  were 
stacked  ;  Bennct  gained  a  spear  unperceived,  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  guard,  who  was  nodding  over  his  early  breakfast. 
In  an  instant  the  spear  was  driven  through  the  body  of  the  Indian, 
who  fell  forward  into  the  fire.  Hammond  seized  the  axe  and 
dashed  in  the  skull  of  the  savage  who  had  boasted  of  the  torture  of 
Boyd.  Another  blow  buried  the  axe  in  the  neck  of  another  sav- 
age who  was  endeavoring  to  rise.  Bennet,  leaving  the  spear  in 
the  body  of  his  first  victim,  seized  a  hatchet  and  dealt  murderous 
blows.  The  boy  snapped  three  guns,  one  after  another,  at  the  en- 
emy, not  one  would  go  off.  A  stout  Indian  rushed  upon  him, 
but  the  brave  lad  clubbing  his  musket,  buried  the  lock  deep  in  the 
head  of  the  savage.  Five  of  the  seven  Indians  lay  dead.  The 
two  others  fled,  one  desperately  wounded  by  the  boy.  Bennet 
flung  his  hatchet  at  the  other.  It  struck  in  his  back,  inflicting  a 
ghastly  wound.     Stillthe  victors  were  in  imminent  peril;  they  had 


AH  ANCIENT  BELLE. 

Atkinson's  "  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,"  a  book  recently 
published,  affords  some  choice  and  interesting  reading  concerning 
a  country  about  which  so  little  has  been  heretofore  known.  ^ 
thus  describes  an  ancient  belle  whom  he  met  at  a  ball  to  which  he 
was  invited,  near  the  Irtische  river  :  In  Oust-Kamenogorsk  they 
have  not  yet  learned  to  keep  late  hours,  for  at  seven  o'clock  all 
were  assembled.  The  ball  was  given  by  a  merchant,  and  the 
whole  society  of  this  little  town  mastered  to  do  him  honor.  There 
were  about  fifty  persons  present,  perhaps  three  or  tour  more  ladies 
than  gentlemen  ;  some  gaily  dressed  in  Chinese  silks,  splendid  in 
color,  although  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  taste  in  the  selection. 
When  standing  together  they  looked  like  a  bed  of  tulips.  There 
was  one  lady  sixty  years  old,  who  was  dressed  like  a  young  girl  of 
twenty.  Her  head  was  bedecked  on  one  side  with  white  cut-glass 
beads,  on  the  other  with  green  glass  drops,  most  probably  intended 
for  chandeliers.  On  her  neck  she  wore  a  chain,  with  a  largo 
square  brooch  suspended  from  it,  also  of  green  glass.  She  had 
bracelets  on  her  arms  studded  with  yellow  glass,  and  round  her 
waist  a  girdle  of  the  same  material.  With  her  pink  dress,  gay 
gloves,  yellow  shoes,  and  decorations,  she  was  one  of  the  most 
curiously  costumed  ladies  I  ever  met.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
stadt-doctor — apparently  a  very  respectable  man,  wearing  several 
decorations,  and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  entered  the  church 
wearing  his  orders,  on  the  greatest  fetes  of  the  emperor,  when  ev- 
ery officer  is  obliged   to  attend   in   full  uniform.     Her  fame  has 


BASHI-BAZOUKS    AT    TREBINJE. 


artist  lias  made  the  most  of  his  venerable  appearance.  The  en- 
graving on  this  page  delineates  a  group  of  Bashi-Bnzouks  who 
made  such  a  noise  and  did  such  good  service  us  irregular  troops 
daring  the  Crimean  war.  Thev  are  the  militia  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  or  rather  resemble  yeomen  of  former  davs,  who  hold 
tlicir  liuids  upon  a  military  tenure,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  appear  in  arms.  At  the  present  moment  there  are 
about  15,000  of  these  wild,  picturesque  soldiers  at  Trcbinje,  called 
together  by  the  disturbances  in  the  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro, 
burning  partly  with  desire  to  revenge  their  fellow-religionists  who 
fell  lit  Graliovo,  during  the  attack  upon  tlic  Turkish  camp  by  the 
Monieuegrins  ;  and  partly  to  pay  the  Montenegrin.s  for  the  losses 
they  will  sustain  by  being  obliged  to  leave  their  farms. 

AN   ESCAPE  IROM  THE  INDIANS. 

Among  tlic  many  adventures  narrated  by  the  historians  of  Wy- 
oming, none  perhaps  exceeds  in  interest  the  story  of  the  escape  of 
Hammond  and  the  Bennets  from  Indian  captors.  Lebbeus  Ham- 
mond, Thomas  Bennet,  and  his  son  Andrew,  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians.  It  was  in  March,  and  the 
snow  lay  waist-deep  in  the  woods,  but  the  Indians  hurried  their 
captives  on.  At  night  they  were  secured  by  slender  poles  laid 
across  them,  with  an  Indian  lying  upon  each  end.  The  fate  which 
awaited  them  was  indicated  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken.  Bennet 
had  torn  a  button  from  his  coat  and  wished  to  replace  it.  "Fool, 
Bennet,"  said  one  of  the  captors,  "  only  one  day  more.  You  die 
at  Wyalusing."     Then  they  told  the  fate  of  Boyd,  whom  they  had 


no  provisions,  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  woods 
were  full  of  prowling  savages,  who  might  easily  track  them  through 
the  deep  snow.  Bennet  was  an  old  hunter,  who  knew  the  country, 
and  led  them  over  the  ridges,  carefully  avoiding  the  Indian's 
trails.  They  sw.im  the  half-frozen  streams,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  pick  a  few  wintergreen  leaves  in  spots  where  the  snow  had 
drifted  away,  and  reached  their  homes  in  three  days.  The  Indian 
who  had  been  wounded  by  young  Bennet  died  in  the  woods.  His 
companion,  whom  the  elder  Bennet  had  marked  with  the  hatchet, 
was  found  lying  insensible,  by  a  party  of  his  tribe.  He  was 
brought  to  life,  and  told  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  his  comrades. 
Seven  years  after  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the  Indians. 
Hammond  who  was  present,  saw  an  old  Indian  with  a  crooked 
back  walking  about,  whose  face  seemed  familiar  to  him.  He  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  stooping.  "  A  Yankee  tomahawked  me 
at  Wyoming,"  was  the  sullen  reply. 


t    ^  *  m    * 


Good  and  Ili,  Luck. — Shall  not  one  varlet  ruffle  in  its  mobs, 
flounder  through  many  dirty  ways,  struggle  through  a  maze  of 
briers,  and  still  have  his  good  name — we  mean  his  superfine  cloak 
— without  a  wrinkle  in  it,  a  spot  upon  it,  a  tear — yea,  even  the 
fracture  of  a  thread  in  it  ?  And  yet,  put  the  same  cloak  upon 
another,  and,  though  he  shall  suffer  from  a  casual  jostling,  though 
he  shall  tread  a  muddy  walk  carefully  as  a  cat,  and  only  tarry  a 
moment  to  gather  a  dog-rose  from  a  bush  at  the  wayside,  and — 
phew ! — what  an  unseemly  rumbling  of  his  garment — what 
splashes  of  foulest  mud  upon  it ! — JerroUl. 


extended  for  miles.  I  once  happened  to  speak  in  a  society  of 
persons,  at  least  two  thousand  versts  away  from  her  abode,  of  her 
curious  costume,  when  an  officer  recognized  the  original.  I  asked 
if  he  knew  the  lady,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Not  know  her !  Why  I 
should  sooner  think  of  going  to  Rome  and  return  without 
seeing  the  Pope,  than  go  to  Oust-Kamenogorsk  without  makingr 
the  acquaintance  of  Marie  Ivanovna  \"  Shortly  after  our  arrival 
I  remarked  that  the  ladies  took  possession  of  one  room,  sitting 
round  it  without  speaking  a  word.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary 
scene — a  social  phenomenon  never  he.ard  of.  I  mentioned  it  to 
my  friend,  and  inquired  if  it  was  usual ;  he  replied,  "  No,  not 
when  at  home,  as  their  husbands  can  testify."  These  gentlemen 
were  in  another  room,  preparing  to  dance  by  frequent  application 
either  of  wine  or  Siberian  nalifka ;  they  were  noisy  enough.  Tho 
music  struck  up,  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  forward  and 
danced  a  Russian  dance  beautifully,  representing  the  caprice  of 
two  lovers.  After  this  came  a  quadrille,  and  then  Marie  Ivanovna 
and  a  Cossack  olficer  performed  a  Cossack  dance,  in  which  both 
were  inimitable.  There  are,  indeed,  few  young  girls  who  could 
in  this  accomplishment  have  excelled  this  old  lady  of  sixty ;  I 
have  never  seen  her  equal.  The  ball  continued  :  many  persons 
danced  well,  but  not  one  could  make  any  approach  to  Marie 
Ivanovna.  The  evening  ended  with  an  excellent  supper,  in 
wliicli  our  hostess  displayed  unbounded  hospitality. — Our  author's 
work  abounds  with  incidents  all  illustrative  of  the  phases  of  life 
which  he  has  witnessed,  and  which  possess  great  interest  for  the 
reader. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOHIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LADY    MAUDE. 

BY  H.  z.  BOssrroR. 

Ladv  Maude  Is  beautiful : 

0,  she  is  fair  to  view; 
Her  eyes  arc  like  Italian  skies, 

With  the  sunlight  glancing  through. 
Uer  hair  is  like  pale  moonbeams 

Gleaming  on  the  snow; 
Lancaster  and  York  war  on  her  cheek — 

A  flag  of  truce  her  brow. 
Uer  haod  is  like  a  bairnie's, 

It  is  so  wee  and  neat; 
The  wild  6eld-flower9  bend  not  down 

Beneath  her  tiny  feet. 

And,  0,  she  is  so  winsome, 

With  her  dainty,  high-born  grace, 
Her  voice  low,  clear  and  musical, 

Her  calm,  sweet,  holy  face. 
For  the  Heavenly  One  hath  set  his  seal 

On  gentle,  lovely  Maude, 
And  many  years  will  not  pass  by 

Ere  she  will  rest  with  God. 


«    ^m»    » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  IN  CHINA.-NO.  8. 


BY   ALUNG. 


THE  MAINE  LIQUOR  LAW  IN  CHINA. 
Mant  persons  who  have  read  my  former  sketches  of  adventure 
in  the  Chinese  Archipelago,  and  observed  how  treacherous  the 
Chinese  people  are  when  a  good  prize  comes  in  their  way,  have 
doubtless  asked  themselves  how  these  accomplished  and  unprin- 
cipled scoundrels  can  be  prevented  from  perpetrating  their  thievish 
and  murderous  designs  on  board  the  many  small  vessels  tliat  trade 
along  the  coast  1  For  the  information  of  such  persons,  I  would 
say,  that  strict  temperance  is  the  only  safeguard  that  can  bo  relied 
upon.  Speed  of  sailing,  or  a  powerful  armament,  are  of  little 
value  to  a  vessel,  unless  her  crew  are  of  established  temperance 
habits.  The  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
vessels  which  fall  a  prey  to  these  insatiable  thieves,  is  the  intem- 
perance of  the  men  who  form  the  crews,  and  their  debauching 
themselves  with  the  samshoo,  or  rice  spirit,  so  readily  procured 
from  the  Chinese  boatmen  who  visit  the  vessels  for  traffic,  and 
smuggle  it  on  board.  The  extent  and  magnitude  of  this  evil 
struck  me  at  once,  when  I  first  engaged  in  the  opium  trade ;  and 
early  in  my  career  in  that  service,  I  adopted  and  enforced  a  sys- 
tem, somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  nature  to  be  sure,  but  which  I  found 
to  work  very  successfully  in  averting  the  trouble  and  danger  from 
this  cause.  I  will  now  detail  my  plan  of  operations,  together 
with  a  few  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  use  of  shamshoo, 
which  I  encountered  in  my  earliest  dealings  with  a  crew  of  opium 
traders. 

When  I  first  joined  the  clipper  schooner  "  Eosetta,"  I  had  been 
for  years  first  officer  of  some  of  the  largest  ships  which  sailed  from 
the  United  States,  and  had  just  left  a  vessel  of  that  class  to  go  on 
board  the  schooner.  The  change  was  most  striking  to  me.  Every- 
thing on  board  was  so  light  and  small  that  it  looked  like  a  minia- 
ture model  of  its  counterpart  on  board  the  ship  I  had  left.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  although  the  schooner  only  seemed  like  a  boat 
to  me,  I  felt  myself,  comparatively  speaking,  "green,"  or  in  plain 
English,  not  altogether  at  home  with  the  heavy  main-boom  which 
she  carried.  My  awkward  position  was  further  increased  by  my 
inability  to  speak  anything  but  English,  while  her  crew  consisted 
of  Manilla  men,  whose  knowledge  of  my  vernacular  was  extreme- 
ly limited.  But  there  I  was,  and  my  only  resource  was  to  abide 
by  the  old  adage,  "  Live  and  learn ;"  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous  in  saying  that  I  did  so  to  some  purpose. 
But  my  learning  was  not  attained  by  royal  road,  or  lubber-hole 
facilities  ;  it  was  the  result  of  rough  and  dear-bought  experience. 

My  first  great  difficulty  was  the  language  spoken  by  the  crew  ; 
and  although  many  of  them  spoke  and  understood  English^as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  many  a  time  have  I  shouted  myself  hoarse 
in  delivering  orders,  while  they  would  stand  looking  at  me  like 
mesmerized  subjects,  and  never  stir  a  limb.  On  these  occasions 
the  gunner  was  my  point  of  attack,  for  he  appeared  once  in  a 
while  to  get  the  ghost  of  an  idea  of  what  I  meant.  I  would  ask 
him  what  the  reason  was  that  the  men  did  not  obey,  and  his  reply 
was  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  with  the  words,  "Marineros  no 
abley  Englais,  Senhor  Pilotta ;  e  este  abley  Spaniola."  But  speak 
Spanish  the  rascal  knew  I  could  not  do ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
court  his  favor  until  I  had  mastered  sufficient  of  tlie  language  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  schooner.  After  I  had  had  months  of 
experience,  and  not  till  then,  did  I  find  out  how  often  the  men  had 
taken  advantage  of  my  ignorance  of  their  language,  to  humbug 
me  to  my  face.  When  by  close  application  I  had  mastered  the 
difficulty,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  task  of  settling  my  long- 
standing accounts  with  those  of  the  crew  who  had  so  often  amused 
themselves  at  my  expense. 

My  first  performance  in  this  line  was  with  a  fellow  called  Alon- 
zo,  who  from  the  day  I  first  joined  the  schooner  had  been  off  duty, 
sick,  half  the  time,  with  some  complaint,  the  nature  of  which  I 
never  could  understand.  It  was  one  of  those  diseases  that  affect 
the  whole  system,  and  yet  do  not  seem  in  the  least  to  impair  any 
vital  function  of  the  animal  economy;  and  my  conviction  was 
that  it  very  strongly  resembled — laziness !  I  several  times  sent 
him  medicine,  but  it  never  appeared  to  do  him  any  good.  All  the 
while  his  appetite  was  pretty  sharp,  and  at  times,  when  he  felt 
specially  interested  in  what  was  going  on,  he  would  take  hold  and 


work.  All  these  circumstances  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  to 
use  a  sailor's  phrase,  "  he  was  dodging." 

Day  after  day,  while  this  was  going  on,  my  men  would  be 
drunk  with  samshoo  which  the  boatmen  smuggled  on  board  ;  and 
though  I  watched  closely,  I  never  could  discover  the  man  who 
supplied  them.  I  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
evil  should  be  remedied,  or  I  had  better  quit  the  vessel,  and  let 
some  more  competent  man  fill  my  place.  There  was  but  one 
method  to  be  resorted  to,  and  that  I  resolved  to  put  in  force  with- 
out delay.  About  this  time  also  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
hastened  my  intended  refori*  among  the  crew. 

The  occurrence  I  speak  of  was  an  implied  rebuke  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  captain,  that  stung  me  to  the  quick,  and  aroused 
me  at  once  into  action.  One  morning  as  he  came  on  board,  he 
noticed  that  some  of  the  men  were  intoxicated,  and  called  me  to 
him  and  informed  me  that  this  state  of  affairs  must  cease.  For- 
tunately we  were  then  in  an  English  port,  where  the  vessel  would 
be  safe  if  only  one  man  on  board  was  sober  ;  but  soon  we  were  to 
go  on  a  cruise  along  the  coast  and  among  the  islands,  and  I  must 
put  a  stop  to  the  debauchery  among  the  men  at  once,  or — I  under- 
stood the  rest — he  would  find  some  one  that  would  do  it.  I  was 
touched  by  this  representation  of  the  captain  ;  not  that  I  cared  a 
copper  for  the  berth  I  held — but  that  he  should  doubt  my  ability ! 
I,  that  had  held  the  same  situation  on  board  of  ships  whose  long- 
boat was  nearly  as  large  as  this  schooner  !  It  was  too  bad  ;  and 
I  determined  to  show  him  and  the  crew  that  I  could  be  a  Tartar 
when  I  liked.  That  evening  upon  looking  around  among  the 
men,  I  could  see  that  the  same  game  was  going  on  as  heretofore  ; 
and  at  night  I  laid  awake,  in  order  if  possible,  to  catch  the  two 
men  asleep  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch  on  deck. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  in  my  cot  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, I  heard  the  watch,  as  I  supposed,  walking  their  regular 
rounds  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  schooner.  This  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  all  was  safe,  and  I  was  thinking  of  a  nap,  when  a  bump- 
ing sound  alongside,  as  of  a  boat  touching  the  vessel,  caused  me 
to  look  along  the  starboard  side,  of  which  my  position  commanded 
a  view  for  its  whole  length.  I  saw  the  boat  whose  jar  had  arrested 
nvy  attention,  and  at  once  congratulated  myself  on  the  certainty 
of  having  detected  the  fellow  who  supplied  the  men  with  samshoo. 
In  the  opium  trade  no  officer  sleeps  without  having  his  revolver 
within  reach.  I  took  mine  in  hand,  more  for  the  purpose  of  start- 
ling the  fellow  than  to  hurt  him,  and  crept  noiselessly  along  the 
deck  to  ascertain  which  of  the  men  brought  the  spirit. 

To  my  utter  astonishment  I  found  two  stout  Chinamen  busy 
passing  our  rifles  and  boarding-pikes  into  the  boats  which  lay  along- 
side, and  neither  of  the  watch  to  be  seen  ;  the  rascals  had  turned 
in,  and  left  the  schooner  unguarded.  I  did  not  wait  long  to  deter- 
mine how  to  act ;  but  as  soon  as  the  thieves  had  passed  me  on 
their  way  to  get  more  of  the  arms,  I  jumped  up  on  the  rail  and 
dropped  into  the  sanpan.  As  I  passed  over  the  rail,  I  could  see 
that  the  boat  contained  three  men,  one  of  them  holding  the  craft 
alongside.  As  I  dropped  he  loosed  his  hold,  and  the  sanpan 
floated  away  from  the  schooner.  I  stumbled  and  struck  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and  fell.  Before  I  could  regain  my  feet,  I  was  struck 
twice  and  badly  cut  on  the  head. 

While  down  I  managed  to  turn  quickly  upon  my  side,  and 
fired  my  pistol  at  the  nearest  ruffian.  He  held  one  of  our  board- 
ing-pikes over  me,  and  was  just  about  to  transfix  me  with  it,  when 
my  shot  took  effect  and  caused  him  to  fall  over  into  the  water  ; 
whether  killed  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  neither  had  I  any  time  to 
make  very  minute  investigations  as  to  the  nature  of  his  casualties ; 
for  I  had  quite  a  warm  time  with  the  two  who  were  left,  who 
claimed  my  undivided  attention.  AVithout  delay  they  sprang  up- 
on me  as  I  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  tried  to  wrench  my 
revolver  from  my  grasp.  The  weapon  was  one  of  "  Dane,  Adams 
&  Dane's  Patent,"  cocking  by  the  same  action  of  the  trigger  which 
revolved  it  and  discharged  it.  Had  it  been  any  other  kind  of  pis- 
tol but  that,  my  experience  of  the  localities  of  the  opium  trade 
would  probably  have  been  very  limited,  and  the  reader's  acquain- 
tance with  that  experience  just  nothing  at  all. 

One  of  the  scoundrels  held  my  head  back  by  the  hair,  great 
bunches  of  which  he  tore  out,  and  with  the  other  fist  he  beat  me 
in  the  face.  The  second  scamp  held  my  arms  fast,  and  kneeling 
upon  my  chest,  regarded  me  with  looks  of  much  deeper  interest 
than  the  unsanctified  rascal  ever  bestowed  upon  the  image  of  his 
Josh.  But  his  attentions  were  altogether  too  pressing  to  be  agree- 
able, and  I  struggled  hard  to  rid  myself  of  his  knees.  At  length 
I  managed  to  draw  up  one  of  my  legs,  and  with  all  the  strength 
which  desperation  gave  me,  I  struck  him  in  the  chest  with  my 
foot.  He  loosed  my  arms  and  reeled  backward.  Before  he 
could  regain  his  position,  one  ball  from  my  pistol  had  sent  him 
to  his  long  account,  and  another  found  a  passage  through  his 
companion. 

All  this  transpired  in  much  less  time  than  words  can  tell  it, 
though  the  agonizing  struggle  for  life  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
made  the  moments  seem  like  hours  to  me.  The  report  of  the  first 
pistol-shot  had  aroused  the  crew,  who  rushed  upon  deck  and  found 
tlic  two  Chinamen  whom  I  had  entrapped.  These  they  secured 
without  delay,  while  some  of  them  got  out  our  boat  and  palled 
towards  me;  for  the  men  had  recognized  my  voice  while  I  was 
struggling  in  the  sanpan.  They  soon  reached  me,  and  turned  the 
boat  back  to  the  schooner,  where  one  of  the  fellows  who  was  shot 
was  taken  on  board.  The  other  was  dead,  and  his  carcase  was 
turned  over  for  a  coroner's  jury  of  fishes.  Tlie  three  robbers  were 
delivered  up  to  the  mandarins  on  shore,  but  what  they  did  with 
them  I  never  learned. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the  severe  handling  which  I 
received  in  the  boat,  I  called  the  men  aft,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
questioning,  succeeded  in  finding  out  who  the  two  men  were  that 
held  the  watch  when  the  attempt  to  rob  the  vessel  was  made.    I 


ordered  the  gunner  to  give  them  thirty  lashes  each  ;  but  ho  went 
about  the  business  with  such  a  grumbling  tardiness,  and  laid  the 
strokes  on  §o  lightly,  that  the  performance  was  rather  a  mockery 
than  a  reality.  This  did  not  suit  my  ideas  of  what  the  occasion 
required,  and  so  when  he  had  got  through,  I  seized  the  cat  from 
his  hand,  and  with  all  my  force  administered  the  flogging  myself. 
The  culprits  screamed  with  pain  as  each  blow  brought  blood  from 
their  backs,  and  promised  future  good  conduct  if  I  would  pardon 
them.  Pardon  ! — I  would  not  have  pardoned  my  own  brother  at 
that  moment  for  such  a  remissness  of  duty.  They  got  the  full 
number  of  lashes,  and  were  then  taken  below. 

Alonzo,  the  artful  dodger,  next  claimed  my  attention  in  my 
system  of  practical  reform.  Him  I  ordered  aft ;  but  the  report 
came  as  usual,  that  he  was  sick  in  the  forecastle.  Instead  of  go- 
ing to  him  as  formerly,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  state,  I 
directed  that  he  should  be  brought  aft.  The  old  disease  had  got  hold 
of  him ;  for  upon  examining  his  tongue  and  pulse,  I  found  the 
former  much  cleaner  and  the  latter  more  regular  than  my  own, 
as  the  cuts  upon  my  head  and  bruises  upon  my  face  had  made  me  a 
little  feverish.  While  I  examined  him,  I  could  detect  the  fellow  en- 
deavoring to  suppress  the  smile  that  would  break  over  his  face  as 
he  thought  what  a  fool  he  was  making  of  me.  I  soon  determined 
the  course  of  treatment  that  was  most  advisable  in  his  case,  and  at 
once  put  it  in  execution. 

Calling  my  boy,  who  was  something  of  a  barber,  I  ordered  him 
to  shave  the  man's  head.  In  vain  he  represented  that  he  did  not 
feel  any  pain  there  ;  he  soon  stood  forth  shorn  of  all  his  locks.  My 
next  step  was  to  mix  a  light,  cooling  draught,  consisting  of  two 
ounces  of  Glauber  salts  and  half  a  pint  of  lamp  oil,  which  I  ad- 
ministered with  my  own  hand.  He  really  seemed  not  to  like  tho 
taste  of  the  potion  ;  but  medicine  is  seldom  pleasant  to  take.  Af- 
ter several  fruitless  attempts  he  at  length  swallowed  the  dirty  dose. 
The  poor  fellow  was  now  actually  sick,  and  when  I  proposed  to  re- 
peat the  dose  for  fear  the  remedy  would  not  operate,  he  shrunk 
from  the  ordeal,  and  rather  than  submit,  acknowledged  that  ho 
had  been  shamming  from  the  beginning,  and  had  always  thrown 
the  medicine  away  which  I  had  heretofore  sent  him.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  had  him  stretched  upon  the  gratings,  and  made 
the  gunner  give  him  a  round  dozen  on  his  back,  as  a  counter- 
irritant  for  tho  stuff  in  his  stomach,  and  to  expedite  his  recovery. 

From  the  day  of  my  remarkable  cure  of  that  desperate  case  of 
laziness,  everything  went  differently  on  board  the  vessel,  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  service.  And  yet  I  was  not  a  tyrant ;  but  my 
men  were  brought  to  know  that  every  act  of  misconduct  would  bo 
followed  by  prompt  and  exemplary  punishment.  Shortly  after 
the  above-mentioned  occurrences,  we  started  on  a  cruise  among 
the  islands,  to  a  place  where  every  care  was  necessary  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  pirates.  Before  starting,  I  made  a  novel  ar- 
rangement with  ray  men,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving  a 
crew  from  laxity  of  discipline  I  can  truly  vouch  for.  One  fine  day 
we  came  to  anchor  off  the  entrance  of  the  Swatow  Kiver,  where 
the  English  agent  who  first  kidnaps  and  then  exports  as  willing 
slaves  so  many  Coolies  for  the  West  Indies,  has  his  house  and  a 
small  garrison  of  troops.  AVhile  here  I  permitted  the  boatmen 
from  the  village  on  the  main  land  to  come  alongside,  to  sell  fruit 
and  eggs  to  the  men.  But  if  any  spirits  were  offered  for  sale,  they 
were  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  agreed  upon  beforehand,  which 
they  had  faithfully  promised. 

We  had  been  two  days  off  the  Swatow,  when  one  evening  tho 
gunner  came  to  me,  carrying  a  jar  of  samshoo,  and  pointed  to  a 
boat  pulling  rapidly  for  the  shore,  from  the  men  in  which  it  had 
been  purchased.  In  a  moment  I  had  our  gig  lowered,  and  six 
men  in  her,  with  orders  to  pursue  the  retreating  sanpan  and  bring 
her  back,  together  with  her  men.  Of  all  the  burlesque  races  I 
hf.ve  ever  witnessed,  that  was  the  most  ludicrous.  My  gig's  crew 
gave  way  with  a  will,  and  both  the  Chinamen  worked  hard  at  tho 
sanpan  with  their  scull  oar.  It  was  a  badly  matched  race,  for  tho 
gig  at  every  stroke  gained  upon  the  boat,  and  soon  overhauled 
her,  making  her  fast  and  towing  her  back  to  the  schooner.  In  tho 
sanpan  was  a  goodly  supply  of  different  articles  of  luxury  and 
use,  all  of  which  I  ordered  to  be  handed  on  board  and  turned 
over  to  the  crew. 

Jumping  into  the  boat  with  a  well-whipped  and  hard  old  rattlin 
in  my  hand,  I  demanded  of  the  Chinamen  the  money  they  had 
got  for  the  samshoo.  One  of  them  produced  an  old  purse,  and  I 
relieved  him  of  its  contents,  amounting  to  something  more  than 
what  he  had  received  for  the  spirit.  I  then  seized  the  fellow  by 
his  long  tail,  and  commenced  operations  ;  and  if  that  old  rattlin 
did  not  leave  marks  upon  his  back,  then  I  never  saw  any.  When 
I  judged  that  he  had  got  sufficient  (and  I  was  not  sparing  of  tho 
article),  I  assisted  his  companion  to  something  like  the  quantity 
and  (inality,  for  the  correction  of  his  manners.  At  length  I  got 
tired  of  my  labor,  and  calling  for  the  jar  of  samshoo  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles,  I  made  it  assist  in  their  cure 
by  pouring  it  over  them.  I  then  turned  them  adrift,  first  removing 
their  only  oar  and  every  piece  of  loose  board  that  would  serve  for 
a  pad'.'.le.  They  drifted  out  to  sea  with  the  tide,  and  were  not 
picked  up  until  the  next  day,  when  a  junk  came  across  the  boat 
and  took  them  on  board. 

From  that  day  I  never  knew  of  my  men's  drinking  a  drop  of  any 
kind  of  spirits,  save  what  I  gave  them  myself;  and  as  they  were  sure 
to  get  all  that  the  offending  boat  contained,  they  were  very  promjit 
to  expose  every  attempt  at  smuggling  which  they  knew  of,  and  were 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  a  new  victim  in  every  port  we  visited. 
At  length  this  became  so  well  known  on  the  coast  at  all  the  ports 
where  our  vessel  traded,  that  during  the  many  years  which  I  sj)ent 
in  those  waters,  I  was  entirely  rid  of  the  nuisance  ;  so  much  so, 
that,  were  a  man  of  mine  to  oft'er  even  a  hundred  dollars  for  ajar 
of  samshoo,  he  could  not  find  a  boatman  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  my  Maine  Liquor  Law  for  the  coast  of  China. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OLIVER  DALK 

BT    ELLEN  ALICE   HC^RIARTT. 

A  «uitor  came  to  the  hall  yestreen — 

Oliver  Dale,  proposing  for  nie. 
*'  This  Love  is  a  forward  sprit**,  I  ween, 

He  ventures  in  where  ho  ne'er  stioulJ  be," 
Said  my  cousin  Maude,  for  she  scorned  the  thought 

Of  OUver  Dale  proposing  for  me. 

For  Oliver  Dale,  though  learned  and  wise- 
Oliver  Dale  was  humble  and  poor: 

Did  I  look  upon  him  with  Maude's  proud  eyes? 
0,  fluttering  heart  of  mine.  I'm  sure, 

M'hen  his  lightest  look  and  word  you  prize, 
'Tis  little  you  care  that  he's  humble  and  poor! 

A  step  drew  near,  and  entering  in, 

My  father  came  with  Oliver  Dale: 
My  cheek  burned  red  with  a  maiden  shame, 

But  his  brow  was  stern  and  ashy  pale; 
For  the  hope  in  bis  heart  burned  dim  and  low, 

That  brightened  the  life  of  Oliver  Dale. 

"  He  loves  you,  Clara,"  my  father  said. 
*'  Answer  your  lover  yourself,  my  child!" 
And  Maude,  in  a  whisper  that  well  was  beard, 
'"  In  truth,  sweet  cousin,  hia  brain  is  wild — 
The  clod  would  mate  with  the  star!     Ay,  Clare, 
Spurn  him  to  earth!"  and  she  scornfully  smiled. 

"  Maude,"  I  said,  '■  to  a  loving  heart, 

Itank  and  fortune  can  nothing  be; 
Not  with  a  crown  or  a  conqueror's  fame. 

Could  Oliver  Dale  be  dearer  to  me!'' 
And  I  wept,  for  before  me,  in  rapturous  joy. 

Knelt  the  lord  of  my  love  upon  bended  knee ! 

Years  since  that  blessed  night  have  flown, 

A  happy  mother  am  I  and  wife ; 
And  shrined  in  her  rank,  Maude  dwelleth  alone — 

Lonely  and  sad  her  unwedded  life. 
Ah,  cold,  proud  Maude,  you  never  can  know 

The  bllsa  of  a  loved  and  a  loving  wife !  i 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ROBERT    OF    NORMANDY. 

BY   MAUBICB    A.   SKII.TON. 

After  the  death  of  William  Kufus,  who  was  killed  by  accident 
while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  and  while  the  eldest  brother  and 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  and  Normandy  was  on  his 
way  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  youngest  brother  ascended 
it  without  opposition,  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.  The  Norman 
Imrons  confirmed  his  rule  in  general  assembly,  while  Duke  Robert 
tamely  submitted,  remaining  in  Sicily  for  nearly  a  year  to  press 
his  suit  with  the  rich  and  beautiful  Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  Italian 
Count  of  Conversano.  When  at  length  he  obtained  his  bride, 
ambition  was  rekindled  in  his  breast,  and,  encouraged  by  the  wel- 
come which  ho  received  in  Normandy,  he  prepared  for  war  with 
Ucnry. 

The  latter,  fearing  for  his  sceptre  in  England,  found  means  to 
work  upon  the  easy  nature  of  Duke  Robert,  and  a  peace  was 
speedily  concluded  ;  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  to  Robert 
should  be  guaranteed  Normandy  and  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
marks  from  the  English  exchequer,  and  to  Henry  the  throne  of 
England  in  full  inheritance.  False-hearted  and  crafty,  the  latter 
watched  his  opportunity  to  deprive  his  brother  of  the  pension,  and 
to  declare  war  against  him.  Robert  had  offered  a  refuge  to  some 
of  the  rebels  of  England,  and  the  occasion  to  quarrel  came  only 
too  soon.  Henry  sent  over  an  army  of  Anglo-Sa.xons,  under  pre- 
tence of  protecting  Normandy  from  the  mal-administration  of 
Robert,  and  proclaimed  himself  its  ruler. 

It  was  true  that  the  duke,  after  the  death  of  his  bride,  which 
took  place  in  1102,  had  returned  to  the  irregular  life  which  had 
characterized  his  youth,  and  this,  notwitlistanding  his  responsibili- 
ty as  a  parent,  Sibylla  having  left  him  a  son  less  than  one  j'ear  of 
age.  Of  the  disorders  which  grew  out  of  his  conduct,  Henry  did 
not  scrui)le  to  make  capital  for  himself,  and  this  produced  a  war 
between  the  two.  On  tlio  twenty-eighth  of  September,  llOfl,  the 
battle  of  Tinehcbray  was  fought.  Duke  Robert  was  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  in  Cardiff  Castle  in  England. 

Henry  soon  obtained  possession  also  of  the  little  son  of  Robert, 
then  under  five  years  old,  and  committed  him  to  He'lie  de  St. 
Saens,  a  Norman  noble,  until  he  should  have  decided  upon  other 
plans.  St.  Saens,  however,  instead  of  restoring  him  to  Henry, 
carried  him  to  the  French  court,  where  Louis  VI.  adopted  the 
little  orphan  ;  while  his  only  purpose  in  so  doing  ivas  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  inheritance,  the  dukedom  of  Normandy. 

While  the  two  monarchs  were  thus  plotting  the  ruin  of  the 
young  Prince  FitzRobert  (afterwards  called  William,  and  known 
too  ai  Lont/ue Ejj^e— long  sword),  the  unfortunate  Robert  remained 
at  Cardiff  Castle,  a  prisoner  to  his  own  brother.  The  anguish  of 
his  captivity  was  rendered  intolerable  by  the  memory  of  the  Ion" 
series  of  outrages,  oppressions  and  frauds  whicli  had  been  practised 
upon  him  by  Henry,  from  the  period  of  his  father's  death ;  by  his 
persecution  of  his  child ;  and  by  the  memory,  too,  of  his  own  too 
easy  resignation  of  his  rights  at  first,  to  the  throne  beneath  which 
he  was  now  crushed.  Such  thoughts  as  these  sometimes  mad- 
dened the  captive  and  roused  every  bitter  and  revengeful  feelin" 
which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant  in  his  soul. 

He  had  been  confined  nearly  a  year,  when  he  made  a  bold  and 
desperate  effort  to  escape,  which  unfortunately  resulted  in  a 
failure.     The  remorseless  cruelty  of  Henry  suggested  a  mode  of 


punishment  from  which  the  most  barbarous  savage  would  shrink 
to  apply  to  one  of  his  own  blood.  A  copper  basin,  heated  red 
hot,  was  held  over  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  duke  until  the  balls 
were  destroyed,  leaving  him  in  utter  darkness  for  the  rest  of  his 
miserable  life. — A  similar  punishment  was  inflicted  by  this  san- 
guinary monarch  upon  Luke  de  Barre,  a  troubadour,  who  had 
composed  some  verses  ridiculing  Henry.  De  Barre,  however, 
burst  from  the  savage  hands  that  were  inflicting  the  torture,  and 
dashed  his  head  against  a  wall,  thus  depriving  himself  instantly 
of  life. 

Still,  in  the  dreary  prison  of  Cardiff,  life  went  on  with  the  royal 
captive  ;  and  still  the  inheritance  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
remained  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  French  and  English 
monarchs.  A  succession  of  wars  marked  this  period,  in  which 
conditions  were  violated,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  falsified, 
esjiecially  by  Henry. 

Situated  on  the  river  Eptc,  at  tlic  frontier  between  France  and 
Normandy,  was  the  fortress  of  the  castle  of  Gisors,  an  important 
post,  and  claimed  by  both  countries.  Louis  and  Henry  solemnly 
agreed  that  if  the  neutral  baron  holding  the  castle  should  cede  it 
to  either  monarch,  he  should  raze  the  fortifications  to  the  ground 
within  forty  days  after  its  possession.  Henry  was  the  one  who 
obtained  it,  and  Louis  insisted  upon  the  conditions,  which  Henry 
refused  and  prepared  for  war,  in  which  he  sustained  a  great  loss, 
Louis  capturing  many  important  places. 

At  this  time,  too,  it  was  reported  to  Henry  that  a  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  against  his  life  by  the  friends  of  him  who  was 
lingering  out  his  dreary  existence  in  Castle  Cardiff.  Trembling 
for  own  unworthy  existence,  his  sleep  was  murdered  by  apprehen- 
sion, and  for  years  afterward,  a  sword  and  buckler  were  his  pillow 
companions.  When  the  dissensions  at  length  seemed  to  have 
ceased,  Louis  agreed  to  resign  the  interests  of  the  young  prince, 
William  Fitz-Robort,  in  favor  of  Henry's  eldest  son,  William,  who 
should  be  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  doing  homage  to 
Louis  as  his  suzerain. 

This  decided  upon,  Henry  prepared  to  return  to  England.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1120,  he  was  to  sail  from  Basfleur. 
The  fleet  was  in  readiness,  and  his  family — Prince  William,  and 
Henry's  son  Richard,  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Chester,  the  latter  being  the  king's  niece — were  all 
assembled.  Added  to  these  were  William's  tutor,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  young  Norman  and  English  nobles,  among  whom 
were  eighteen  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  Just  as  Henry  reached 
the  beach,  the  commander  of  the  Blanche  iVf/'(  White  Ship)  peti- 
tioned him  to  come  on  board  his  vessel.  Henry  bad  already  made 
his  choice  of  one  of  the  fleet ;  but  he  graciously  gave  permission 
to  the  commander,  Thomas  Fitz-Stephen,  to  take  his  daughter, 
his  two  sons  and  all  their  attendants  on  board  the  Blanche  Nef. 
The  ship  which  held  the  king  set  sail  immediately,  while  the  gay 
young  party  lingered. 

The  afternoon  was  wasted  in  drinking,  both  by  the  nobles  and 
their  attendants,  besides  regaling  the  ship's  crew.  Night  found 
them  still  at  the  moorings  ;  but  when  the  moon  rose  they  put  out 
to  sea,  Fitz-Stephen  promising  to  overtake  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
Three  hundred  were  on  board,  fifty  of  them  being  accomplished 
oarsmen,  whose  services  were  put  in  requisition  to  incrca.se  the 
speed  of  the  Blanche  Nef.  Fitz-Stephen  himself  was  at  the  helm. 
All  was  gayety  and  revelry  on  board,  when  suddenly  the  barque 
became  entangled  amidst  some  hidden  rocks.  It  struck  one  of 
these  with  such  force  that  the  timbers  started,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately the  vessel  began  to  fill.  Far  out  beyond  where  the  fleet  was 
sailing  there  was  heard  a  wild  cry  upon  the  midnight  air,  but  none 
knew  whence  it  came,  nor  imagined  that  it  was  the  sound  of  min- 
gled hoiTor  and  alarm  from  the  friends  who  were  supposed  to  bo 
close  in  their  wake. 

Fitz-Stephen  hurried  the  prince  and  some  of  his  friends  into  the 
boat,  directing  them  to  row  to  the  shore ;  but  William,  hearing 
the  shrieks  of  his  sister  Matilda,  who  had  not  been  placed  in  the 
boat,  bade  them  return  for  her.  As  the  boat  ran  under  the  ship's 
side,  the  people  rushed  towards  it,  destroying  ■v\'hat  little  chance 
remained  for  safety.  One  moment  of  intense,  agonizing  horror, 
and  the  Blanche  Nef,  and  all  whom  she  had  held  were  in  the  bos- 
om of  the  deep  ;  all,  save  one — and  he  a  poor  man,  a  native  of 
Rouen,  named  Barnard,  who  was  indebted  for  his  preservation  on 
that  cold  November  night,  to  the  sheepskin  doublet  which  he  wore. 
Some  fishermen  found  him  at  dawn,  and  carried  him  to  England 
with  the  tidings.  The  king  on  hearing  them  fell  down  in  a  swoon, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  never  smiled  again. 

*'  The  bark  that  held  a  prince  went  down. 

The  sweeping  waves  rolled  on  ; 
And  what  was  England's  glorious  crown 

To  him  that  mourned  a  son' 
He  lived — for  life  may  long  be  borne 

Ere  sorrow  break  its  chain. 
Why  comes  not  death  to  those  who  mourn? 

Ue  never  smiled  again  ! 
A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 

Was  blent  with  every  strain, 
A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleep — 

He  never  smiled  again!" 

Was  there  no  sound  in  that  "  murmur  of  the  restless  deep  "  that 
told  of  the  injured  brother  and  nephew  ;  Alas  !  sorrow  does  not 
half  its  work,  if  it  lead  not  to  penitence  for  wrong  inflicted  upon 
others. 

Prince  William  had  received  the  hand  of  Matilda,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Anjou.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  she  was  re- 
turned to  her  father,  but  the  dower  which  she  carried  to  her  hus- 
band was  retained.  The  count  immediately  joined  the  new  league 
which  had  been  formed  since  the  death  of  the  prince,  in  favor  of 
William  of  Normandy.  Henry  abated  none  of  his  enmity  to  his 
nephew,  and  another  war,  in  which  he  claimed  the  assistance  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  who  had  married  the  Princess  Maud,  was 
proclaimed. 


One  historian  relates  that  Louis  assembled  sixty  thonsand  men 
from  Rheiras  and  Chalons ;  sixty  thousand  from  Laon  and  Sois- 
sons  ;  and  the  same  from  Paris  and  Orleans.  "  The  Count  of 
Flanders  appeared  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  descended  from  his  wild  hills  with  all  the  men  of  his 
province  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Guienne,  though  engaged  against  the  Saracens,  willingly  led  back 
his  vassals  to  the  defence  of  his  suzerain  and  his  fatherland."  The 
monks  of  St.  Denis  brought  forth  the  Oriflamme  and  presented 
it  to  Louis,  who,  "  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  received  it  on  hi» 
knees." 

Vain  "  pomp  and  circumstance !"  At  sight  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude, the  emperor  ingloriously  retreated,  and  Henry  entered  into 
negotiations  for  peace.  No  hope  remained  for  Fitz-Robert ;  but 
at  the  revolt  in  Flanders,  when  Charles  the  Good  was  basely 
slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Saint  Donatien,  Louis,  who 
avenged  his  death  in  the  most  terrible  manner,  conferred  that  ter- 
ritory upon  the  young  prince.  The  Flemings  were  enraged  at 
this  selection  of  a  strange  chief.  Henry  of  England  was  ready  to 
encourage  the  enemies  of  bis  nephew,  and  open  war  was  declared 
against  the  new  ruler.  In  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Alost,  he 
endeavored  to  wrest  a  lance  from  the  hand  of  the  bourgeois  who 
directed  it  against  himself.  The  iron  entered  an  artery,  causing 
his  death.  Ho  died  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Omer,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July,  1128. 


Shut  out  from  the  brightness  of  the  glorious  sun,  a  prey  to  the 
deepest  melancholy,  the  captive  duke  heard  of  his  son's  death  with 
scarcely  an  accession  of  grief.  Life  had  long  since  ceased  to  in- 
terest him  who  trod  his  prison  floor  in  perpetual  darkness.  If  ho 
thought  of  his  son's  fate  at  all,  it  was  to  rejoice  that  he  was  spared 
the  agony  which  he  had  endured.  Death  at  last  would  unlock 
the  prison  doors  and  unseal  the  darkened  lids,  and  what  was  life 
then  1  Yet  for  seven  more  dreary,  slow-passing  years  did  his 
martyrdom  continue,  and  not  for  an  instant  did  the  implacable 
king  waver  in  his  cruelty. 

For  twenty-nine  years,  in  which  only  one  had  permitted  him  to 
behold  the  sweet  light  and  the  pleasant  sun  which  seemed  so 
lovely  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  elder  world,  and  which  is  so  dear  to 
all  who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  he  had  paced  the  stone  flags  that  were 
his  floor,  wondering  why  the  angel  Death  was  so  long  in  coming. 
He  came  at  last.  The  inner  eye  of  the  spirit  seemed  opened  be- 
fore the  breath  left  the  poor,  prison-worn  frame ;  and  the  sweet 
bride  he  had  lost,  and  the  little  child  he  parted  with  Normandy  so 
long  ago,  were  with  him  once  more.  In  that  ecstatic  vision,  the 
soul  of  Robert  of  Normandy  passed  onward. 
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THE  \OUNG  BOTANIST. 

Those  who  really  wish  to  preserve  their  plants  should  get  a 
"  botanical  box,"  that  is,  a  box  similar  to  what  are  now  called 
sandwich  boxes,  only  on  a  larger  scale.  These  boxes,  made  of 
japanned  tin,  are  jirocurablc  in  any  large  town.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
get  this  box  too  small ;  botanists  have  it  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  it  is  of  little  use  if  less  than  a  foot,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  small 
pocket-box,  for  small  plants.  The  width  of  the  large  box  is  from 
six  to  eight  inches,  and  its  depth  four.  It  should  be  convex,  the 
door  fastening  by  a  sliding  bolt  of  wire.  In  addition  to  the  box, 
botanists  carry  a  portfolio,  or  light  boards  containing  drying  paper; 
for  preserving  some  plants  which  easily  shed  their  blossoms  this  is 
useful.  For  getting  plants  up  by  the  roots,  a  stout,  large  knife  at 
least  should  be  used  ;  but  where  the  C()uipmcnt  is  complete,  a  short 
"digger,"  or  hand  "spud,"  is  carried.  Such  are  the  few  simple 
preparations  by  means  of  which  many  a  beautiful  tenant  of  the 
wild  may  be  gathered  in  perfection — carried  home  and  preserved, 
a  record  and  a  reference  for  years. — Spencer  Thompson. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIGHT  DIGESTION. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  it  would  be  well  for  weak  stomachs 
to  remember  that  wild  birds  are  more  nutritious  than  their  domes- 
ticated cousin  i,  and  more  digestible.  But  the  white  breast  or 
wing  of  a  chicken  is  less  heating  than  the  flesh  of  winged  game. 
Other  game,  such  as  venison,  which  is  dark-colored,  and  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  fibrine,  produces  highly  stimulating  chyle; 
and,  consequently,  the  digestion  is  an  easy  and  rapid  affair  for  the 
stomach.  But,  though  tiie  whiter  meats  be  detained  longer  in  the 
stomach,  furnish  less  stimulating  chyle,  and  be  suffered  to  run  into 
acetous  fermentation,  their  less  stimulating  quality  may  recommend 
them  when  the  general  system  is  not  in  want  of  a  spur.  Meats  are 
wholesome,  or  otherwise,  less  with  reference  to  themselves  than  to 
the  consumer.  "  To  assert  a  thing  to  be  wholesome,"  says  Van 
Sweitcn,  "  without  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  is  like  a  sailor  pronouncing  the  wind  to  be 
fau-  without  knowing  to  what  port  the  vessel  is  bound." — Doran. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  issued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  *«ch 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  torming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  poil 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  tu-enly  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  BOTAL  GEEENS  :  or,  Tns  Sconi  of  the  Sdsqdehanha.  A  tale  of 
tragic  interest  io  the  \  alley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.     By Dr.  J.  H.  KOBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MAKTYR:  or,  The  Hunteb  Spt  or  Viboixia.  This  Is  an- 
other favorite  Revolutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  popular.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

SED  HAND:  or.  The  Cruiser  or  the  English  Channbl.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  BARRINOTON. 

THE  AKEANSAS  BAK6ER ;  or,  Dingle  the  Backwoodsmaji.  A  vivia 
and  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Ceescest. 
A  story  of  IJoston  Uay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  interest,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot By  FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

THE  CABTN  BOY:  or.  Life  on  the  Wiso.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fauci  !s.    A  line  story  of  life  in  its  various  pbiu'^s  and  under  some  of 

its  most  romantic  incidents.    By LIEUTENANT  JIURKAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
\ij^  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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POST  STATION. 

Oar  readers  will  see 
by  the  accompanying 
engraving  the  state  of 
travelling,  and  the 
convenience  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with, 
should  they  ever  be 
induced  to  take  a  trip 
to  Wallachia.  Here 
we  have  a  Wallachian 
post  station.  The 
building,  composed 
generally  of  mud  with 
a  thatched  roof,  sup- 
ported in  front  by 
wooden  poles,  com- 
prises within  it  the 
bureau  and  dwelling. 
Furniture  is  very  scan- 
ty, but  here,  as  in  all 
other  houses,  is  found 
a  large  sofa  resem- 
bling a  bed,  which  is 
usually  the  station  of 
the  good  wife,  who 
sits  cross-legged  upon 
it  during  the  best  part 
of  the  day,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  looking  at 
the  husband  taking 
his  siesta,  both  the 
ictures  of  consum- 
mate idleness.  Her 
dress  is  picturesque. 
Bound  her  neck  she 
wears  a  necklace  of 
coins,  and  her  hair  is 
plaited  and  bound  up 
with  a  blue  or  green 
handkerchief  twisted 
together,  a  profusion 
of  gold  thread  orna- 
ments her  dress,  a 
large  ring  encom- 
passes her  dirty  fin- 
ger. The  husband, 
or  captain,  who.  being 
a  government  servant, 
bears  a  title,  wears  on 
his  head,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  hair  rarely 
made  acquainted  with 

comb  or  brush,  a  Russian  cap  ;  a  long  mantle,  of  some  kind  of  fur, 
with  loose  sleeves,  covers  a  caftan  of  striped  silk  ;  beneath  which 
a  pair  of  well-worn,  filthy  continuations  are  seen,  finished  off  by  a 
pair  of  what — can  we  call  them  shoes  1 — that  would  be  too  good  a 
name  for  them,  as  they  are  but  a  mass  of  rags  kept  together  by  a 
leather  sandal.  The  upper  part  of  the  man  is  not  always  distin- 
guishable, being  usually  enveloped  in  a  blue  cloud  of  Turkish 
tobacco  smoke  which  issues  from  his  inseparable  companion,  the 
chibouck.  The  one  expression  of  countenance  is  weariness  or 
la/.iness.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  patch  of  grass  land,  which  is 
cut  up  into  furrows,  or  ruts,  and  which  serves  as  a  place  of  meet- 
ing for  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  storks,  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  and  fowls  ; 
under  the  tent  in  front  of  the  building  a  row  of  cars  is  stationed. 
These  are  vehicles  of  the  most  wretched  and  original  description  ; 
springs  they  have  none,  and  the  motion  of  them  over  the  ruts  with 
which  the  roads — if  the  mass  of  mud  and  ruts  can  be  dignified  by 
such  a  name — are  ploughed  up,  is  dreadful  to  contemplate,  and 
the  creaking  of  the  wheels,  the  rattling  of  the  car  itself,  the  cry  of 
the  drivers,  and  the  cracking  of  the  whips,  must  be  heard  to  be 
appreciated.  The  dress  of  the  driver  is  picturesque  in  its  way.  A 
not  over-clean  smock,  with  wide  sleeves,  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  man,  falling  over  a  pair  of  tigh^fitting  trousers.  Round  his 
waist  he  wears  a  girdle,  into  which  is  stuck  a  knife  and  his  whip  ; 
his  head  is  ornamented  with  a  reddish  brown  cap,  from  under 
which  his  glossy  hair  escapes,  and  his  feet  are  shod  with  raw  leath- 
er sandals ;  when  living  in  the  house,  for  he  is  footman  at  a  pinch, 
the  legs  are  encased  in  long  leggings.  As  soon  as  the  approach 
of  a  traveller  is  announced,  which  is  done  some  time  before  his  ac- 
tual appearance,  by  the  shouts  of  the  driver,  the  cracking  of  the 
long  whip,  and  the  rattle  of  the  crazy  conveyance,  he  starts  off  in- 
to the  common,  and  drives  home  the  necessary  number  of  steeds, 
which  are  quickly  harnessed  and  ready  to   be  attached  to   the 
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coming  vehicle.  When  the  traveller  arrives,  his  I'rst  care  is  to 
pay  the  hire  of  his  post-horses  for  the  coming  joi  ruey.  As  soon 
as  he  is  seated  on  the  hay  which  is  strewn  on  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  the  whip  cracks,  the  driver  shouts,  and  off  he  goes  at  a  gallop, 
regardless  of  the  pain  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  traveller.  In 
addition  to  all  this  discomfort,  a  host  of  dogs  generally  accompany 
him  some  distance,  lending  helping  voices  to  the  noises  before  de- 
scribed.  .Vs  the  horses  gallop  on,  clouds  of  du«t  arise,  which  com- 
pel the  unfortunate  traveller  to  envelop  himself  in  his  cloak,  if  he 
has  ono,  if  not  to  shut  his  eyes  to  keep  himself  from  being  blinded. 
Somen ines  this  may  be  avoided  if  the  postilion  chooses  to  leave 
the  hcMten  track,  and  drive  through  a  corn-field,  which  he  seems 
at  pertect  liberty  to  do,  at  least  he  never  stands  upon  any  cere- 
mony about  it.  Arrived  at  his  destination,  the  traveller  may  con- 
sider himself  lucky  if  he  gets  any  accommodation  at  the  inn  ;  this 
he  may  do  if  the  proprietors  are  in  good  humor ;  if  not,  he  is  like- 
ly to  meet  with  but  sorry  fare.  For  sleeping  in  the  house,  the  less 
said  about  that  the  better,  the  preferable  way  being  to  sleep  out  of 
doors,  upon  a  truss  of  hay,  to  avoid  a  class  of  companions  whose 
company  would  be  at  all  times  willingly  dispensed  with.  Such 
are  the  pleasures  of  travelling  in  Wallachia,  and  in  a  good  many 
parts  of  Hungary. 


t  ^.^  > 


It  is  better  to  yield  a  little  than  quarrel  a  great  deal.  The  habit 
of  standing  up,  as  people  call  it,  for  their  (little)  rights  is  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  and  undignified  in  the  world.  Life  is  too 
short  for  the  perpetual  bickering  which  attends  such  a  disposition  ; 
and,  unless  a  very  momentous  afi'air  indeed,  where  other  people's 
claims  and  interests  are  involved,  we  question  if  it  is  not  wiser, 
happier,  and  more  prudent  to  yield  somewhat  of  our  precious 
rights,  than  squabble  to  maintain  them.  True  wisdom  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable  and  gentle. — Chapin. 


PARISIAN  SCENE. 

In  our  series  of  Pa- 
risian characters,  last 
week,  we  introduced 
a  student  and  grisette 
chatting  together  in 
the  street,  and  now 
we  present  types  of 
the  same  classes  seat- 
ed in  a  Parisian  cafe, 
and  trying  to  Ameri- 
canize themselves  by 
imbibing  a  couple  of 
sherry  cobblers  thro' 
the  medium  of  straws. 
Possibly  the  learned 
young  student  may 
have  informed  his 
companion — the    etu- 

diante that     these 

straws  are  the  identi- 
cal slender  reeds  sung 
in  Vi.-gil's  pastoral 
strains,  and  the  sher- 
ry cobbler,  or  siUor 
vini,  ascends  to  great 
historical  antiquity, 
and  is  another  proof 
that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
have  depicted  the  stu- 
dent and  grisette  to- 
gether, for  they  are  in- 
deed inseparable  com- 
panions. The  grisette 
shrinks  from  associa- 
tion with  workmen  in 
her  own  bvel  of  life, 
and  clings  to  the  com- 
panionship of  students 
of  law,  medicine,  and 
art.  She  is  always 
gay,  always  pleasant, 
always  laughing,  and 
at  a  ball  or  a  party  of 
pleasure,  flings  care  to 
the  winds.  None  gay- 
er than  she  at  the 
masked  balls  of  car- 
nival time,  though 
she  may  have  pinched 
and  starved  herself  for 
months  to  purchase  or  hire  her  rostnme,  and  though  the  revelry  of 
to-night  may  he  followed  by  miserv  on  the  morrow.  The  grisette 
is  always  neatly  dressed — and  though  her  costume  may  be  of  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  material,  yet  it  is  worn  with  a  saucy  grace 
that  a  duchess  might  envy.  The  grisette  has  lately  taken  to  wear- 
ing bonnets,  but  this  is  an  innovation  on  old  custom  ;  her  head- 
dress is  a  jaunty  little  cap.  Though  associated  with  students,  tho 
neophytes  of  the  world  of  letters,  she  is  generally  illiterate,  read- 
ing and  writing  with  great  difficulty.  Her  notes  are  perfect  curi- 
osities ;  in  them  the  emperor's  French  is  treated  in  a  way  that 
would  make  an  academician  shudder.  In  the  many  days  of  bat- 
tle that  Paris  has  known  during  her  revolutions  and  emeutos,  the 
grisettes  have  not  all  of  them  remained  within  doors.  When  the 
dead  have  been  numbered,  many  a  grisette  has  been  found  lifeless 
at  the  ban-icades  beside  her  fallen  lover ;  and  her  devotion  to  tho 
wounded  on  such  occasions  is  most  exemplary.  The  grisette,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  is  a  Parisian  institution,  the  growth  of 
a  peculiar  state  of  society,  and  not  amenable  to  those  general  laws 
by  which  we  measure  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Her  faults  are  tho 
faults  of  circumstances  over  which  she  has  no  control — and  she  is 
fully  entitled  to  a  lenient  judgment.  The  grisettes  much  affect 
the  so-called  Latin  quarter  of  Paris,  and  choose  their  companions 
from  among  students  as  poor  as  themselves.  How  they  dote  up- 
on their  closely-cropped  skulls,  and  prodigious  dark  beards,  and 
curling  moustaches,  and  extraordinary  waistcoats,  and  jaunty  pa  i- 
taloons  !  How  proud  is  tho  pretty  grisette  as  she  hangs  on  the 
arm  of  a  law  student,  in  the  whirling  waltxes  of  the  Mabille,  or 
the  military  gallopes  of  the  Chateau  Rouge,  with  its  Bengal  lights, 
bombs,  rockets  and  Roman  candles  flashing  through  the  air  ? 
If  the  pair  be  unhappy  in  their  circumstances  or  connection  with 
each  other,  a  few  sons'  worth  of  charcoal  finishes  their  romantic 
career,  and  their  remains  are  thrown  into  Pere  la  Chaise. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•'Spun-LEATnER."  New  York.— The  Spanish  law  in  Ilavnna  forbids  any  horse 
to  be  abroad  without  his  tail  being  tied  to  the  saddle.  This  is  to  protect 
pedestrians  from  being  spattered  with  mud  in  the  narrow  streets.  They 
arc,  thircfor*.  always  braided  and  tightly  drawn  around  and  fastened  to 
the  anitnal's  side. 

E.  L.— The  writings  of  Swedenborg  arc  very  extensive.  These  already  printed 
amount  to  fifty  volumes.  There  are  still  many  unpublished  nianuscript.s 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm  They  embrace  many  sciences 
— chemistry,  optics,  physiology,  mathematics  and  astronomy.  It  was  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  that  his  theological  views  were  given  to  the 
world.    lie  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty -five,  but  was  never  married. 

Mary  G. — To  destroy  flies,  dissolve  two  drachms  of  extract  of  quas.^in  in  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  add  a  little  .«ugar.  Spread  the  mixture  ou 
plates  or  saucers,  and  place  them  where  the  tijes  are  troublesome. 

0.  c. — The  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  lace  dates  only 
from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 

QuBRiST. — The  last  English  sovereign,  previously  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  vis- 
ited France  as  an  ally,  was  Henry  YIII  On  that  occasion  (in  1620)  Henry 
met  Francis  X.,  of  France,  at  the  ''  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.'' 

B.  C— You  can  obtain  the  worli  of  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.,  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  School  Streets. 

S.  d.— The  stereoscope  pictures  will  come  to  75  cents  each,  even  by  the  dozen. 

Mrs.  C.  M.,  Raltimore. — We  believe  that  Prince  Albert's  introduction  to 
Queen  Victoria  was  on  the  occasion  of  hi.«  first  visit  to  England,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  in  lt38. 

F.  M. — The  As  was  a  Roman  coin,  originally  of  a  pound  weight,  but  reduced 
after  the  first  Punic  war  to  two  ounces,  in  the  second  Punic  war  to  one 
ounce,  and  by  the  Papirian  law  to  half  an  ounce.  The  As  was  originally 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  an  ox ;  and  afterwards  with 
the  figure  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  ou  the  reverse  a  rostrum,  or  the  prow 
of  a  ship. 

AuATEDR. — Few  flowers  contribute  so  much  to  the  embellishment  of  large 
gardens  as  the  hollyhock.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and,  therefore,  to  keep  up 
a  stock,  seed  must  be  sown  every  spring,  usually  iu  a  hot-bed,  and  there 
nursed  till  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  put  out  in  the  open  borders. 

Ethnologist. — We  do  not  know  that  the  human  stature  has  diminished  with- 
lu  the  last  few  ceuturies.  The  suits  of  armor  which  have  been  preserved 
from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  as  well  as  the  size  of  efligies  or  monuments  in 
churches,  and  other  statues  belonging  to  the  middle  and  later  ages,  show 
an  average  stature  corresponding  with  that  of  human  beings  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day. 

Rbadkr. — The  war  waged  by  the  British  government  against  the  Chinese  iu 
1840,  1841  and  1842  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  August  26,  1842,  by 
which  Great  Britain  received  ^21,000.000  as  nn  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  immediate  possession  of  Ilong-Kong,  and  adnussion  for  her  ves- 
sels into  several  other  ports  besides  Oauton.  A  violation  of  some  of  the 
treaty  stipulations  was  the  cause  of  the  late  war. 

L.  M.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Mr.  Hale,  the  philologist  of  the  Wilkes  expedi- 
tion, was  a  sou  of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  the  authuress. 


<   ^"^   » 


The  Game  of  Chance. — Of  all  diseases  none  so  virulent,  so 
fatal,  as  the  fever  of  chance.  And  the  pestilence  walks  alike  on 
the  Excliangc,  bosom  companion  of  gentlemen,  as  it  crouches 
even  in  doorways,  bosom  companion  of  beggars. 


The  Atlantic  Teleoraph. — We  hope  before  long  to  chron- 
.  icle  the  practical  success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.     The 
result8  thus  far  are  meagre. 


<  »»»  > 


The  Fall  Trade. — Almost  every  kind  of  business  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  the  money  crisis  having  entirely  passed  away. 


SPLINTERS. 


....   A  dangerous  individual  lately  asked  why  tho  Atlantic 
cable  was  like  a  turnip  1     'Cause  it  can't  be  beet. 

....   The  Imperial  Horticultural  Society  lately  had  a  great  ex- 
hibition at  Paris — free  to  all  nations. 

....  Mr.  T.  Buchanan  Read,  the  artist  and  poet,  at  last  ad- 
vices was  painting  pictures  in  Philadelphia. 

....   There  is  a  strong-handed  woman  in  Cincinnati,  who  beats 
her  husband  whenever  he  doesn't  bring  home  a  day's  wages. 

....   The  gambling  bank  at   Baden-Baden   has   been   twelve 
times  broken  the  present  season  by  gamblers. 

....  An  American  sailor  in  Malta  was  lately  seen  in  a  cafi^ 
sipping  an  ice  cream  while  his  boots  were  blacked. 

....  »The  New  Yorkers  are  in  ecstacies  over  their  prima  donna, 
Madame  Gassier.     Other  singers  are  gassy  enough. 

....  Mr.   Gregg,   American   commissioner  at   the   Sandwich 
Islands,  has  resigned,  and  been  appointed  minister  of  finance. 

....  A  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Lopez  and  his  com- 
panions was  lately  celebrated  at  New  Orleans. 

....  It  is  calculated   that  the   Kussian  nation  consumes   in 
strong  drink  yearly  the  value  of  800,000,000  francs. 

....   Martin  Koszta,  the  Hungarian,  instead  of  dying  poor,  is 
living  comfortably  in  Medina  county,  Te.xas. 

The  charger  from  which  Nolan  was  killed  in  the  cavalry 

charge  at  Balaklava,  w.as  lately  sold  to  Lord  Cardigan. 

....   The  city  of  Baltimore  promises  to  produce  a  steamer  that 
will  go  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  six  days. 

.    ..   The  exact  figures  of  the  New  York  city  tax  for  1858 
show  an  aggregate  of  88,471,091  31. 

Queen  Victoria's   steam   yacht  "  Victoria  and  Albert " 

lately  ran  sixty  miles  in  three  hours  and  twelve  minutes. 

The  first  employment  of  reaping-machines  in  Kilkenny 

county,  Ireland,  caused  riots,  and  the  troops  came  out. 

The   Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Company,  London,  arc 

erecting  a  splendid  establishment  on  tho  American  hotel  plan. 

They  now  talk  of  building  ships  of  mahogany.     It  is  a 
fine  material,  but,  we  should  imagine,  too  costly. 

....   The  Brazil  stjuadron,  under  the  flag  of  Captain  Shubrick 
U.  S.  N.,  has  an  armament  of  two  hundred  guns. 

A  gentleman  lately  recited  Poe's  "  Raven  "  in  character  ; 

but  the  papers  don't  say  what  character — the  raven's? 

....  A  telegraph  line  is  to  be  established  from  Alexandria  to 
Aden,  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence  to  KuiTacliee. 

....  What  glorious  weather  we  have  been  enjoying !     Strange 
that  people  should  leave  the  country  in  the  finest  month. 


STEAM  FIRE  ENGINES. 

Other  cities,  such  as  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
have  for  some  time  been  favored  with  Steam  Fire  Engines.  Not 
so  Boston.  Owing  to  the  exlrtmehj  di£ident  deference  of  many 
gentlemen  who  have  composed  her  city  government,  to  the  sup- 
posed wishes  of  the  members  of  the  hand-engine  fire  companies, 
Boston  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  establish  Steam  Fire  En- 
gines for  tho  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens. 
The  deference  of  the  velvet-footed  city  politicians  who  cautiously 
tread  tho  circumscribed  mazes  of  municipal  politics,  effectuated 
itself  in  this  wise  and  to  this  end : — These  purring  mousors  have 
a  very  strong  desire  to  be  elevated  to  city  greatness  from  time  to 
time,  by  popular  votes.  Now,  members  of  fire  companies  are 
not  only  voters  themselves,  but  rather  prompt  and  tongucy  per- 
suaders of  other  men's  votes,  in  an  off-hand  sort  of  way  ;  and 
the  sly  politicians  aforesaid  very  sngcly  concluded,  that  if  their 
votes  and  influence  should  be  given  for  Steam  Fire  Engines  in 
the  City  Council,  the  votes  and  influence  of  the  members  of  the 
fire  companies,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  disbanded  if  the 
Steam  Fire  Engines  were  adopted,  would  not  be  given  for  them 
at  the  next  city  election  ;  and  that  consequently  they  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  defeated  in  a  re  election  to  the  Aldermanic  or 
Common  Council  Board.  Upon  this  shrewd  calculation  of  chanc- 
es, they  first  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  city  from  purchas- 
ing the  "  Miles  Greenwood"  Steam  Fire  Engine,  and  then  all 
they  could  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  machine,  and  prevent  its 
throwing  cold  water  to  any  advantage.  Poor  old  "  Miles"  was 
kept  in  the  shade  and  disparaged  in  every  way,  to  such  an  unrea- 
sonable extent,  that  one  straight-spoken  city  father  told  his  anti- 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  that  the  only  trouble  with  "  Miles 
Greenwood"  was,  not  that  he  did  not  throw  water  enough,  but 
that  he  could  not  throw  five  hundred  votes  at  the  polls. 

But  the  wise  citizens  of  Boston,  whose  whole  idea  of  earthly 
good  was  not  centered  in  an  election  to  the  council,  whether  by 
votes  of  firemen  or  watermen,  have  at  length  taken  the  matter  in 
hand.  Such  men  as  these  made  up  a  purse  to  be  distributed  in 
prizes,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  fair  experiment  with  Steam  Fire 
Engines,  and  the  present  city  government  liberally  seconding 
their  movement,  an  exhibition  has  been  had  upon  Boston  Com- 
mon, in  the  presence  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  witnesses.  Four 
steam  engines  were  exhibited  ;  two  of  Boston  manufacture,  one 
from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  one  from  Philadelphia,  belonging  to 
a  hose  company  in  that  city.  The  macliines  were  tested  in 
every  way  ;  as  to  promptness  of  movement,  readiness  in  firing  up, 
quantity  of  water  they  could  throw,  height,  distance,  and  capa- 
bility of  endurance  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  complete  and 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  superior  capacity  of  the  steam 
machines  to  do  the  work  of  the  city,  as  well  iis  their  superior 
economy  over  the  hand  engines.  It  i.s  proved  that  Steam  Fire 
Engines  can  be  moved  to  a  fire,  and  set  to  work  as  quickly  as  hand 
engines  ;  that  they  can  throw  four  streams  of  greater  volume,  and 
further  than  the  others  can  throw  one ;  and  that  they  can  do  this 
for  hours  without  stopping  or  giving  out;  in  fact,  as  long  as  fuel 
can  be  found  or  water  holds  out.  The  fact  appears  plain  that 
four  of  these  machines  for  the  city  proper,  one  for  East  Boston, 
and  one  for  South  Boston,  would  do  the  whole  work  of  the  city, 
playing  floods  upon  the  highest  buildings  that  modern  ambition 
can  erect,  and  do  it  cheaper  and  better  than  the  present  hand  en- 
gine system.  Boston  may  therefore  be  considered  as  converted  to 
the  Steam  Fire  Engines,  and  our  citizens  will  soon  have  occasion 
to  rejoice  in  the  increased  safely  of  tlioir  property  and  the  dimin- 
ished rate  oi  fire  insurance,  as  well  as  city  taxes.  The  city 
mousers  will  have  to  pick  up  some  other  interest  besides  the  Fire- 
men, to  pet,  and  a'fter  a  little  growling  the  old  City  of  Notions 
will  wag  on  .is  quietly  as  usual. 

As  to  the  firemen  themselves,  these  brave  fellows  will  have  a 
chance  to  bestow  their  generous  labors,  with  ten  times  the  effect 
they  now  do,  and  will  get  rid  of  those  interminable  pulls  at  the 
breaks,  which  wear  the  body  down,  though  they  may  not  daunt 
tho  spirit. 


<  » « ^  > 


Forthcoming  ! — We  have  now  nearly  ready,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  novelettes  which  we  have  ever  printed,  and  which 
will  follow  The  Young  Pioneer,  now  publishing  in  our  columns. 
We  shall  fully  illustrate  the  new  story,  and  promise  our  readers 
something  in  the  way  of  vivid  narrative,  which  has  not  been  ex- 
celled since  the  ptablication  of  the  famous  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  !" 
This  new  tale  will  startle  by  its  vivid  character,  and  must  make  a 
great  sensation  wherever  it  is  read.  We  shall  not  yet  announce 
its  title,  or  theme. 


Curious  Epitaph. — The  following   epitaph   was  written  on 
reading  oi  the  death  of  a  lady  whose  name  was  Stone : 

Curious  enough,  we  all  must  say. 
That  what  was  Stone  should  now  be  clai/ ; 
More  curious  still,  to  own  we  must, 
That  what  was  Stone  will  soon  be  dust. 

I     ^  aiw     » 


Anthony's  Love. — Mark  Anthony  gave  tho  world  for  a 
woman.  Dr.  Spooner  says  the  bargain  would  have  been  a  good 
one  had  the  woman  been  good  ;  but  a  bad  woman  is  a  poor  bar- 
gain at  any  price. 


<  ^•^  » 


On  dit. — Baron  Humboldt  has  concluded  that  he  has  lived  long 
enough,  and  has  fixed  the  date  of  his  death  for  18.59.  We  don't 
think  this  is  a  prophecy  of  Humboldt — but  only  a  bold  hum. 


A  Flohal  SENTiiMENT. — If  vou  look  to  "  hpart's-case,"  never 
look  to  "  marry  gold." 


RELIGION  IN  HINDOSTAN, 

The  rule  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Hindostan  has  been 
strongly  marked  with  favor  for  the  heathen  religion  of  that  coun- 
try. Our  missionaries  say  that  this  has  been  too  much  the  case 
and  that  their  labors  for  the  good  of  the  natives'  souls  have  been 
greatly  thwarted  by  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  the  India 
Company  in  discouragement  of  the  Christian  teachers  and  their 
doctrines,  and  in  open  countenance  and  active  aid  of  the  absurd 
and  abominable  rites  of  paganism.  The  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives, of  a  religious  origin,  but  running  into  social  and  civil  life, 
have  been  recognized  and  deferred  to  by  the  Indian  government, 
while  the  Christian  guides  have  been  summarily  told  to  conquer 
their  prejudices,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  natives,  as  to  any  claims  to  moral  consideration.  The 
great  festivals  of  tho  Brahmins  were  honored  by  tho  presence  of  the 
Company's  troops,  their  sacred  days  celebrated  by  salutes  from  the 
forts,  and  the  spectacle  was  not  unusual  of  the  honored  and  trusted 
officers  of  the  Company  mingling  actively  in  the  service  of  the 
idols.  This  effort  to  hold  political  power  over  India,  by  catering  to 
her  benighted  superstition,  has  caused  much  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment to  our  missionaries,  by  hardening  tho  hearts  of  the  natives 
against  the  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  the  ghostly 
laborers  in  India  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  this  same  abase- 
ment of  Christianity  before  heathenism  has  had  great  effect  in 
propping  up  the  pride  of  the  natives,  and  bringing  about  the  recent 
rebellion.  Nay  more,  the  opinion  is  often  expressed  by  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  Christianization  of  India,  that  the  work  would 
h.ave  made  greater  progress,  and  been  far  superior  in  character, 
had  the  British  never  conquered  India  and  held  sway  there.  This 
is  a  very  severe  commentary  upon  the  career  of  the  East  India 
Company;  and  if  just,  it  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate  the  propriety 
of  the  recent  action  of  the  British  government  in  overthrowing 
its  power. 

Now  that  Great  Britain  has  dethroned  the  East  India  Company, 
and  made  the  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  a  part  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  crown  and  its  ministers,  the  question  is  asked  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  whether  the  course  of  the  officials  in  India 
will  bo  heathen  or  Christian  for  the  time  to  come  ?  By  some  it 
has  been  supposed  that  it  would  be  hardly  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  queen,  a  Christian  sovereign,  and  the  head  of  the 
Established  Church,  to  lend  her  countenance  in  support  of  heath- 
enism, by  means  of  her  troops  and  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
argue,  her  duty  as  a  conscientious  Christian  sovereign  is  to  dis- 
countenance false  religion  by  every  official  act  of  her  government, 
and  give  the  same  preference  to  the  Church  of  England  in  India, 
which  it  enjoys  at  home.  Lord  Stanley,  the  minister  in  charge  of 
the  India  affairs,  does  not  seem  to  give  to  anxious  inquirers  much 
light  upon  this  subject.  In  reply  to  a  deputation  from  various 
missionary  societies  which  recently  waited  upon  him  to  sound  the 
views  of  the  government,  ho  gave  them  to  understand  in  pretty 
plain  terms,  that  the  government  were  not  going  to  undertake  any 
holy  crusade  in  India,  but  meant  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  religious 
entanglements.  He  remarked  that  the  sphere  of  government,  and 
that  of  theological  belief,  were  absolutely  and  entirely  separate,  and 
that  tho  course  of  the  India  administration  would  be  that  of  perfect 
neutrality  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  This  failure  to  accept  the 
position  of  religious  regenerator  of  Hindostan  has  not  com- 
mended the  Derby  ministry  very  strongly  to  the  pious  world  ;  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  hope  of  better  times  for 
Christian  laborers  in  that  vast  vineyard,  under  the  now  regime, 
than  was  under  the  old.  But  the  time  will  come  when  Christianity 
shall  receive  "  tho  heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  tho  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession,"  and  to  that  end  all  good 
Christians  should  pray,  whether  government  ministers  work  for  it 
or  against  it. 


■  ^ "^  » 


ISOLA  SAN  GUILIO,  LAKE  OF  OKTA. 

The  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  our  last  page,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  landscapes  we  have  ever  published.  It  is  a 
scene  on  the  Lake  of  Orta,  which  lies  in  Piedmont,  in  tho  division 
of  Novara,  about  seven  miles  west  of  tho  more  famous  Lake  Mag- 
giore,  into  which  it  discharges  its  surplus  waters.  The  lake  is 
eight  miles  long  and  one  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  natural 
scenery  is  very  striking,  but  its  effect,  as  in  most  Italian  land- 
scapes, is  muterially  aided  by  the  architecture  which  blends  with 
it.  Here  tho  buildings  on  the  island  on  the  right  rise  like  one  of 
the  palaces  of  Venice,  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  waters,  and 
harmonize  well  with  the  mountain  background.  The  lake  is  here 
represented  under  the  influence  of  a  fresh  breeze,  but  wo  can 
imagine  the  effect  produced  when  perfectly  calm,  and  reflecting 
the  architectural  piles,  arches,  pinnacles,  towers,  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  as  in  a  mirror. 


"  The  Flag  of  our  Union." — Step  into  the  nearest  periodi- 
cal depot  and  purchase  a  copy  of  this  favorite  miscellaneous  jour- 
nal, for  four  cen/ji,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  the  best  of 
all  the  weekly  family  journals.  Full  to  the  brim  each  week  with 
choice  original  readin;;. 


t    m  m  m    t 


A  THOt'GHT. — Evils  in  the  journey  of  life  are  like  the  hills 
which  alarm  travellers  upon  their  road ;  they  both  appear  great  at 
a  distance,  but  when  we  ajiproach  them,  we  find  that  they  arc  far 
less  insurmountable  than  we  had  conceived. 


4     ^W^     > 


Back  Bay  Lands. — The  Daily  Advertiser  estimates  that  the 
State's  interest  in  the  Back  Bay  lands  is  worth  $5,000,000.  A 
sale  has  been  effected  which  places  $60,000  in  the  treasury. 


Ocean  Steamers. — The   Galway  line  of  steamers  have  been 
very  successful  in  their  trips — making  quick  passages. 
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!0i:t's  €axmx. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TOLIiING    BEIiLS. 

DT   WILLIE  E.    PABOR. 

Hark,  how  the  great  bcUs  toll,  toll,  toll!— Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

I  listen,  and  I  hear  the  great  beUs  tolling. 

Though  not  a  sound  the  solemn  Pilence  break.*?; 
Yet  through  my  ears  the  requiom  is  rolling, 

And  mournful  echoes  in  my  bosom  wakes. 
I  hear  the  great  bells  toll,  toll,  toll, 
Above  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  soul. 

Above  the  murmur  of  life's  ocean  surges, 

Forever  flows  the  funeral  refrain  ; 
To  some  few  hearts  its  way  it  gently  urges, 

In  some  few  hearts  its  echo  will  remain  ; 
And  when  the  great  bells  toll,  toll,  toll, 
These  few  hearts  sorrow  over  some  lost  soul. 


SABBATH  MORNING. 
How  sweetly  wide  this  Sabbath  morn 

The  chime  of  village  bell  is  sent 
O'er  the  hamlet.-*,  o'er  the  fields, 

With  Sabbath  sunshine  blent. 
The  noble  hears  and  quits  his  hall, 

The  pea-sant  quits  his  cottfige  home; 
All  pleasantly,  all  cheerfully, 

To  church  the  people  come. 
They  come  from  far-off  heathy  moor.s, 

From  lonely  farms,  from  quiet  dells. 
Led  strongly,  irresistibly. 

By  the  sweet  chime  of  Sabbath  bells. 
Across  the  fields,  across  the  green, 

From  shades  emerge  they  to  the  light; 
And  seen  in  groups,  or  singly  seen, 

It  is  a  charming  sight. — Uicharp  IIowitt. 


RELIGION. 
But  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate, 
"Wiio  search  the  secrets  of  a  future  state; 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe: 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative; 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree, 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly,  then,  is  sure  the  best — 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest.— Drtden. 


HASTE  NOT— REST  NOT. 
Without  haste,  and  without  rest, 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast; 
Heed  not  Howers  that  round  thee  bloom, 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

A  life  alternating  between  town  and  country  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best 
fitted  to  keep  the  physical  and  intellectual  elements  of  our  being  in  a  state  of 
due  balance  and  activity.  There  are  certain  faculties  that  rust  in  perpetual 
ritsMcity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  times  when  the  calm  of  nature  must  be 
substituted  for  the  endless  din.  hurry  and  excitement  of  city.  The  man  who 
has  watched  the  promise  of  spring,  the  florid  growth  of  summer,  and  the 
golden  fruit  of  autumn,  in  his  country-house,  is  prepared  to  return  to  town, 
and  enjoy  with  a  keen  zest  its  pleasures,  its  theatres,  concerts,  lectures,  balls 
and  soirees.  There  is,  doubtless,  grandeur  in  a  wild  autumnal  storm  sweep- 
ing over  wood  and  plain;  but  we  think  we  can  weather  it  better  by  a  snug 
fire  in  a  brick  block,  with  gaslights  out  of  doors,  and  every  convenience,  pub- 
lic and  private,  If  necessity  compels  you  to  go  abroad.  Just  now  the  city  is 
In  a  full  flush  of  attraction— all  its  amusements  are  novel,  and  enjoyed  with 

keen  appetites That  was  a  pretty  sharp  remark  of  Bautru  after  a  visit 

to  the  Bscurial  Lihrary  at  Madrid,  the  librarian  of  which  wiis  a  very  ignorant 
man.  •' Sire,"  said  Bautru,  to  the  king,  "you  ought  rather  to  have  made 
him  your  minister  of  finance,  for  he  never  touches  the  treasures  confided  to 

him." Among  the  Americans  at  Rome,  at  last  accounts,  were  Dr.  George 

Ilayward,  of  Boston.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author,  and  Miss  Mitchell, 

the  astronomer,  of  Nantucket Mr.  Charles  W.  Flint,  of  Concord,  Ma-^s., 

recently  shot  a  barn  swallow  that  was  purely  white.    It  was  on  the  barn  with 

other  swallows A  French  barrister,  M.  Dela.salle,  in  defending  one  of  the 

desperate  gang  of  robbers  and  murderers  just  tried  at  Caen,  thus  wound  up 
his  speech: — ■' Think,  gentlemen,  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  judicial 
mistake!  You  are  now  twelve  in  that  box,  and.  in  society,  you  may  keep  up 
each  other  e  courage.  But  when  my  clieot's  head  rolls  on  the  scaffold  you 
will  be  separated.  That  gory  head  will  haunt  your  solitude  and  your  domes- 
tic hearth;  it  will  startle  you  on  the  desk  of  the  rounting-hou.<ie;  it  will  face 
you  on  the  conjugal  pillow;   and  it  wilt  come  between  you  and  your  children 

when  you  go  to  kiss  them." Love  is  an  alliance  of  friendship  and  of  lust. 

If  the  former  pred'^minate,  it  is  a  pa'ision  exalted  and  refined ;  but  if  the  lat- 
ter, gross  and  sensual A  white  squirrel,  which  was  caught  in  Chester 

county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  old  Brandywine  battle-ground,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  The  curiosity  will  be  let  loose  in  Inde- 
pendence Square The  Syracuse  Courier  says  the  product  of  the  Onon- 
daga Salt  Springs  will  this  year  amount  tc  at  least  seven  millions  of  bushels, 

being  an  excess  of  nearly  a  million  over  any  previous  jcar A  celebrated 

netrcss,  whose  fresh  smile  and  silvery  voice  favored  the  deception,  always 
called  herself '^  sweet  sixteen.''  She  sUted  her  age  at  sixteen  in  a  court-room 
as  a  witness.     Her  son  was  directly  after  placed  on  the  stand,  and  asked   how 

old   he  wa*.     '^  Six  months  older  than  mother."  waa  the  honest  reply A 

coachman,  who  wrui  driving  a  Gascon,  spattered  and  ran  against  a  foot-pas- 
Mnger,  who  ("topped  the  horses,  and  began  to  beat  the  driver  with  his  cane. 
'•You,  sir."  said  the  Gascon,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window  ••make 
haste,  will  you  ?    I  hire  this  coach  by  the  hour,  and  can't  afford  to  pay  for 

your  luxuries." One  day  at  a  party  where  Talleyrand  was,  Dupont  de 

Nemours  harangued  on  his  favorite  theme,  the  language  of  beasts.  Avery 
Htupid  person  undertook  to  controvert  the  theory— and  when  this  person  left 

Talleyrand  quietly  remarked.  "'  Mr.  Dupont  is  right— beasts  do  talk  " A 

boy  at  Liverpool  hanged  him.telt  in  play,  the  other  day.  He,  with  the  object 
of  Imitating  an  execution,  fastened  one  end  of  a  cord  upon  a  uail,  and  the 
other  end  round  his  neck.  His  companions  thought  he  was  only  in  play,  but 
to  their  horror  the  jest  turned  into  a  reality,  and  the  boy  was  actually  hang- 
ing.    He  died  before  be  could  be  liberated Margaret,  daughter  of  Wal- 

demar  III-,  was  contesting  the  crown  of  Sweden  with  Albert.  This  prince,  to 
remind  her  that  she  would  never  soar  above  tho  usual  employments  of  her 
sex,  sent  her  a  wheti^tone  used  for  sharpening  needles.  **  I  accept  it."  said 
Margaret,  "and  will  use  it  to  whet  the  sw(#d8of  my  soldiers."  She  vanquish- 
ed Albert,  made  him  prif'oner,  and  forced  him  to  yield   the  throne The 

answer  of  Petrarch  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  when  the  monarch  asked  the 
poet  to  dedicate  a  work  to  him  was  fine.     ■'  I  cannot  promiL-c  to  do  so  till  you 


possess  grandeur,  and  I  leisure." The  cow  at  Nantucket  who  pulled  her 

tail  off  by  swinging  it  round  a  post,  luckily  had  a  shoemaker  for  her  owner, 

and  he  sewed  it  on  with  a  waxed  end.  and  it  is  as  good  as  new Munich 

is  the  place  for  duels.  A  very  savage  one  has  just  occurred  therebetween 
Count  Oberndorff  and  the  Chevalier  Orsini.  The  former  sold  the  latter  some 
horses  and  a  carriage.  The  latter  did  not  pay.  and  hearing  himself  traduced 
in  consequence,  challenged  the  count,  but  the  police  interfered.  A  few  days 
after  Count  Oberndorff,  seeing  the  chevalier  on  promenade,  went  up  to  him 
while  he  was  in  conversation  with  an  officer,  called  him  a  coward,  and  struck 
him  several  times.  The  parties  met  the  following  morning.  Pistols  were 
used,  and  at  the  first  firo  tlie  count  received  his  adversary's  ball  in  the  abdo- 
men. The  chevalier,  in  order  to  escape  legal  proceedings,  started  for  Augus- 
ta, but  was  arrested  at  Landau,  and  brought  back  to  Munich According 

to  a  foreign  paper,  a  letter  written  hy  Humboldt,  lately  read  in  one  of  the 
Prussian  law  courts,  excited  sensation  from  its  containing  the  declaration, 
"  My  death  will  take  place  in  1859,"  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 

acertaio  publicatloQ  of  his  works  till  then Brigands  are  very  delightful 

fellows  to  see  on  the  stage,  but  to  have  dealings  with  them  in  actual  life 
*'  doesn't  pay."  They  executed  at  Bra,  near  Verona,  four  brigands  recently. 
On  their  way  to  the  scaffold  they  kept  talking,  laughing,  drinking  and  smok- 
ing all  the  while.  Before  the  execution,  one  of  them  addressed  the  multi- 
tude, telling  them  be  had  committed  not  seven,  but  ten  murders,  exclusive 
of  two  persons  he  had  severely  wounded,  and  who  had  since  died  of  their 

wound^ There  are  some  faults  which  we  are  pretty  sure  to  overcome  at 

last.  When  Jeremy  Taylor  applied  to  tike  orders  in  the  church,  the  bishop 
objected  that  he  was  too  young.  ''If  I  live,  my  lord,  I  shall  hope  to  over- 
come that  fault,''  said  the  witty  candidate.  By-the-by,  that  vice  is  one 
which  most  of  us  are  sorry  to  have  lost.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  grow 
either  wiser  or  better  by  growing  older.  Experience  has  been  well  likened  to 
the  stern-lights  of  a  ship,  which  merely  illuminate  the  path  we  have  passed 
over,  but  throw  no  light  ahead The  expression,  "  a  nation  of  shopkeep- 
ers," so  often  applied  to  the  English,  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  Napo- 
leon, but  it  is  found  in  an  oration  of  Samuel  Adams,  delivered  in  Philadel- 
phia, August  1, 1776,  re-published  in  French  at  Paris They  have  discov- 
ered some  rare  old  fresco  paintings  at  Florence,  in  the  Carmelite  monks*  con- 
vent. They  belong  to  the  period  of  Giotto,  and  are  attributed  by  connois- 
seurs to  the  pencil  of  either  Angelo  Gaddi  or  SpineiH  Aratino.  Two  persons 
have,  with  great  patience  and  perseverance,  removed  the  whitewash  with 
which  they  were  covered  without  injuring  them  in  the  least.     They  represent 

passages  in  the  life  of  Sts.  Cecilia,  A''alerian,  Tiburtius  and  Urban The 

'■homestead  law."  recently  passed  by  the  Minnesota  legislature,  exempts 
from  sale  by  execution  a  homestead  of  eighty  acres,  and  one  lot  in  a  town  or 

city,  with  the  improvements  on  the  same Potatoes  are  said  to  have  been 

first  planted  iu  New  England,  in  1719.  by  the  Londonderry  settlers,  who,  em- 
bracing sixteen  families,  put  their  first  crop  in  the  ground  in  May,  upon  a 
ridge  of  land  now  lying  in  the  western  part  of  Derry.  N.  U.     Since  then  the 
potato  has  ranked  among  the  leading  productions  of  the  country. ....  .Mr. 

Niederwiesser,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  being  a  prudent  man,  took  home  his  money- 
drawer,  and  placed  it  on  a  sofa  near  his  bed-  He  left  the  door  open,  and 
went  to  sleep  quietly,  but  woke  up  in  the  night  to  find  a  pet  deer  with  a  62 
in  his  mouth,  hiving  already  eaten  $87.    Many  a  man  with  a  spendthrift 

wife  has  found  his  '"pet  d-ar"   yet  more  expensive Rev.  Mr.  Loop,  of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Metamora.  III.,  was  about  commencing  a 
sermon,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  the  document  out  of  the  window. 
Some  of  the  congregation  tittered  and  laughed.  The  clergyman  descended 
from  his  desk,  went  out  and  recovered  his  sermon,  returned  and  preached  it, 
and  then  announced  to  the  congregation  that  he  would  preach  no  more  to 

them Some  queer  genius,  in  whose  noddle  strange  ideas  are  fermenting, 

propounds  the  following  queries: — *' If  a  despatch  were  sent  from  England, 
at  what  time  would  it  arrive  at  the  point  of  departure,  were  a  cable  carried 
entirely  around  the  world?  Would  it  not  arrive  the  day  before  it  left,  less 
only  the  time  exhausted  in  making  the  circuit?  If  so,  then,  with  a  continu- 
ous telegraph  line  around  the  world,  why  not  send  a  despatch  around  and 
around  until  it  reached  back  to  Adam,  and  let  him  know  what  his  children 

are  about  these  'latter  days?'" Many  women  covet  male  habiliments, 

but  few  men  return  the  compliment.  Yet  lately,  in  London,  an  Italian. 
about  forty  years  of  age,  was  arrested  for  being  dressed  as  a  woman.  He  had 
on  very  gay  and  fashionable  attire,  the  skirts  of  a  pink  muslin  dress  being 
duly  expanded  by  means  of  crinoline  and  hoops,  his  legs  inserted  in  lace 
drawers  and  military-heeled  boots,  his  by  no  means  handsome  face  partly 
concealed  by  ringlets,  and  his  hands  enveloped  in  tight  kid  gloves.  So  great 
was  the  crowd  he  attracted,  the  officers  were  compelled  to  put  him  in  a  cab 
to  reach  the  police  court.  The  prisoner  stated  that  he  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, and.  having  purchased  the  bridal  dress,  had  a  fancy  for  putting  it 
on! The  aunt  of  a  young  lady,  whose  beau  got  into  a  personal  alterca- 
tion with  the  young  lady's  father  at  Sandy  Hill.  New  York,  was  so  frightened 
at  the  fracas,  that  she  took  to  coughing,  and  actually  coughed  herself  to 
death.  The  father  had  forbidden  his  daughter  to  associate  with  the  young 
man VVe  see  by  the  Opinione,  a  leading  Turin  journal,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Felix  Foresti  as  United  States  consul  at  Genoa  is  hailed  among  the 
countrymen  of  Alfiori,  Pellico  and  D'Azeglio,  as  an  evidence  of  the  respectful 
sympathy  felt  in  this  country  for  a  noble  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
for  the  foremost  State  of  the  beautiful  and   down-trodden   peninsula,  in  its 

magnanimous  stand  for  popular  education  and  Italian  nationality Mr. 

Horace  Clark,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  has  raised  a  tomato  which  weighed  two 

pounds The  distinction  between  liking  and  loving  was  well  made  by  a 

little  girl  six  years  old.  She  was  eating  something  at  breakfast  which  she 
seemed  to  relish  very  much.  '*  Do  you  love  it?"  asked  her  aunt.  '■  No,"  re- 
plied the  child,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  "•  I  U/ce  It.     If  I  loved  it,  I  should  khs 

it  " As  the  speed  of  American  horses   is  often  a  topic  of  conversation. 

our  friends  interested  in  the  matter  would  do  well  to  preserve  the  following 
scrap  of  information  :— A  mile  has  been  run  in  1  minute.  42  1-2  seconds ;  the 
same  distance  has  been  trotted  in  2  minutes,  24  1-2  second-',  and  been  paced 
in  2  minutes,  17  1-2  seconds.  In  the  way  of  endurance  combined  with  speed, 
we  read  of  10  miles  trotted  in  harness  in  28  minutes.  8  1-2  seconds;  20  miles, 
under  saddle,  trotted  in  50  minutes,  55  seconds;  50  miles  in  harness  trotted 
in  3  houi-s,  55  minutes,  40  1-2  seconds;  and  100  miles  trotted  in  8  hours,  66 

minutes,  1  second An  agricultural  library  is  about  being  established   in 

Winchendon.  MiL<»s Of  the  chorus  at  the  New  York  Academy,  the  New 

York  Express  says:— "The  chorus  looked  natural;  there  were  the  fat  woman 
and  the  thin  one,  the  tall  one  and  the  short  one,  and  the  one  with  the  cork- 
screw curls;  and  all  the  ugly  ones,  which  includes  the  entire  troupe;  there 
were  the  very  tall  male,  and  the  one  who  looks  like  a  blackamoor;  the  stout 
one,  and  all  our  other  friends  clad  in  the  .same  appropriate  garments  which 
have  greeted  our  eyes  aa  often  as  the  same  notes  of  music  have  greeted  our 
ear.s— each  arranged,  it  may  be,  to  different  order,  but  the  same  notes  and  the 

same  costumes  forever— seven  of  each." An  incendiary  was  arrested  at 

Etst  Brandywine,  Pa.,  recently,  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Gaston,  armed  with  a  re- 
volver, and  assisted  by  the  hired  girl Two  wilts  have  just  been  recorded 

in   Philadelphia.     The  first  one  reads  "I  will  and  beiiueath  all  money  or 

effects  owned  by  me  to ,  or  his  heirs."     The  other  is  still  more  brief,  and 

reads  thus:—"  I  will  everything  to  my  wife  absolutely."  These  wills,  though 
brief,  are  just  as  effective  as  if   whole  quires  of  paper  had  been  written 

over The  Petersburg  find.)  Reporter  gives  the  details  of  the  breaking 

up  of  a  band  of  robbers  that  have  for  some  time  infested  the  neighborhood. 
About  a  dozen  have  been  arrested.     One  of  them  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 

and  another  was  po.stmaster  and  constable There  are  no  less  than  six 

respectable  gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  the  originator.^  of  tho  Atlantic  tele- 
graph project.  Have  we  got  to  go  through  a  celebnilion  with  each  one?  we 
would  rej^pectfully  inquire. 


Hatters  and  Things  in  General. 

As  u^e  predicted,  the  Hughes  lastruinent  was  the  only  one  found  capable 
of  working  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  cable. — The  Galway  people  mani- 
fest the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of  their  line  of  steamers.  The  de- 
spatch announcing  the  dinner  to  the  officers  of  the  *'  Propeller,"  in  Boston, 
was  received  with  great  satisfaction. — The  second  Oude  proclamation  pub- 
lished in  Bombay  iiad  been  declared  by  goTernment  to  be  a  forgery. — Tho 
conimissioner  at  Canton  has  been  urging  the  people  to  war,  and  ignoring 
the  negotiations  at  the  north. — There  was  a  grand  cable  celebration  in  tho 
English  Crystal  Palace. — The  British  troops  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  harais.sing 
the  rebels  in  Oude,  wherever  they  can  find  them,  and  in  reducing  their  mud 
fortiecations  — The  United  Service  Oazettc  gives  a  rumor  that  the  Dulte  of 
Cambridge,  Gen.  Sir  II.  U.  Douglas  and  Lord  Clyde,  are  soon  to  be  made 
field  marshals. — The  entire  stud  of  Lord  Derby's  racers  are  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion, he  being  about  to  retire  from  the  turf — An  important  law  case  has  been 
tried  in  Liverpool.  An  action  was  brought  against  a  director  \a  the  sus- 
pended Borough  Banlt,  to  recover  damages  for  loss  sustained  in  purchasing 
shares  upon  the  strength  of  the  fallacious  report  issued  by  the  bank.  A  ver- 
dict was  given  for  tlie  plaintiff,  but  a  stay  of  execution  was  granted. — Many 
of  the  chiefs,  who  have  not  irredeemably  compromised  themselves  in  the  re- 
volt, are  surrendering  themselves  to  the  authorities.  Others,  who  have  been 
faithful  to  the  British  flag,  are  being  honored  and  rewarded.  Jlebcis,  proved 
to  have  been  deeply  implicated,  are  being  executed.— The  Punjaub  is  tran- 
quil.— The  captain  of  an  English  ship  has  been  tried  and  mulcted  in  heavy 
damages,  for  placing  a  passenger  in  irons,  tinder  the  plea  that  mutiny  was 
imminent. — Cardinal  Wiseman,  of  London,  was  making  a  tour  in  Ireland, 
and  receiving  enthusiastic  orations  at  all  points. — The  Daily  News  calls  upon 
the  European  powers  to  watch  closely  American  designs  upon  Nicaragua, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  the  American  government  is  (^  ac- 
quire possession  of  the  isthmus. — Charles  Drummond.  the  well-known  London 
banker,  is  dead. 

Republicanism  in  Paris. 

The  true  friends  of  democratic  liberty  io  France  have  not  been  all  killed 
off,  or  sent  into  exile;  they  hold  frequent  meetings  now — secretly,  of  course 
— but  In  great  numbers.  They  are  quite  rational  in  their  viows,  and  dis- 
countenance the  wholesale  butchery,  assassination  and  spoliation  which 
ruined  the  first  French  revolution.  They  will  fight,  if  need  be— but  with  vic- 
tory they  will  sheathe  their  swords.  They  hate  tlie  very  name  of  Napoleon, 
and  regard  the  first  emperor  in  his  true  light,  and  not  through  the  false  me- 
dium which  has  so  long  distorted  his  moral  features  in  France.  Great  events 
are  in  preparation,  and  the  throne  totters  beneath  the  weight  of  the  present 
incumbent. 

Prussia. 

The  Prussian  government  continue  their  exertions  to  ,aboiish  the  gaming- 
tables throughout  Germany,  but  the  run  of  bad  luck  to  which  the  bank  at 
Baden-Baden  has  lately  been  exposed  may  have  a  greater  influence  In  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  than  any  legal  enactment  of  the  Diet  would  be 
likely  to  eflect.  The  "  bank  '"  there  has  this  season  been  •'  broken  "  twelve 
times,  five  of  which  had  been  the  work  of  a  baron  (a  captain  of  the  Austrian 
army),  who,  on  leaving  the  place,  gave  5000  francs  to  the  poor  of  the  town,  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  his  "  luck  '■  there. 

A  Frenoh  Characteristic. 

A  sad  accident  recently  occurred  at  an  exposition  of  new  Inventions  in  a 
small  town  in  tlie  south  of  France.  An  inventor  patented  a  safety  coffin,  by 
which  if  a  person  was  buried  alive  he  could  call  a  grave-digger  to  let  him  out 
by  pulling  a  bell.  To  illustrate  It  the  inventor  jumped  in.  and  closing  the 
lid,  requested  those  who  were  examining  it  to  open  the  ca.se  when  he  rung. 
Just  then  an  opera  dancer  passed  through  the  street,  and  the  crowd  rushed 
to  see  her,  and  the  inventor  of  the  coffin  was  smothered  to  death  before  they 
returned. 

Presenting  Arms. 

Louis  Napoleon  ha«  sent  Queen  Victoria  a  cannon  upon  his  own  principle) 
and  n,amed  "  Alliance,"  in  return  for  that  presented  to  him  by  her  majesty. 
It  is  better  to  be  exchanging  cannon  than  exchanging  cannon-balls.  But 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  thing  is,  that  this  cannon  that  Louis  Napoleon  claims 
the  paternity  of  was  invented  by  an  Englishman,  who  could  find  no  patronage 
in  England,  and  so  came  over  to  France,  and  sold  his  contrivance  to  LouLi, 
who  has  been  burning  to  invent  something  in  the  artillery  line. 

New  Naval  Station, 

A  new  French  naval  station  for  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  to  be  created 
at  Isle  Keunion.  The  Patrie  ob.serves,  this  news  is  big  with  important  conse- 
quences for  the  influence  of  the  French  flag  and  prosperity  of  the  French  col- 
onies. It  considers  the  measure  sufficiently  justified  by  the  necessity  which 
has  arisen  of  employing  French  ships — composing  what  was  called  the  Indo- 
China  division — in  localities  far  removed  from  Isle  Reunion. 

Turkey. 

The  Turkish  government  has  complained  to  the  English  amfcBs'ador  at 
Constantinople  of  the  bombardment  of  Jeddah  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
known  Ismacl  Pasha  was  on  his  way  thither  with  full  power  to  punish  the 
guilty.  The  Divan  had  issued  a  circular  contradictory  of  the  rumor  of  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Mecca  by  the  Western  powers,  which  was  occa- 
sioning great  excitement. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 

The  Landor  libel  ca.se  still  supplies  food  for  comment  in  England.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Landor  was  convicted  at  Bristol  of  a  series  of  atrociou.^ 
and  disgusting  libels  upon  a  lady  of  Bath,  named  Yescombe,  who,  though 
formerly  a  friend  'of  liis,  had  in  some  way  offended  him.  lie  was  mulcted  iu 
damages  ilOOO  and  costs. 

Italian  Brigands. 

The  mail  coach  from  Florence  to  Home  has  been  stopped  by  brigands  at 
Montcflascone,  and  SflOOO  of  pontiflc  money  sacked.  They  nearly  murdered 
Slulier,  an  Austrian  courier,  carrying  the  usual  government  despatches  from 
Mantua  to  Rome  and  Naples.     He  has  been  actually  scalped, 

Austria. 

The  new  born  imperial  prince  wa,s  christened  "  Rodolphe  Francis  Charles 
Joseph."  By  imperial  edict  the  prince  is  appointed  proprietor  and  colonel  of 
the  19th  regiment  of  infantry.  The  report  that  a  reconciliation  had  taken 
place  between  Austria  and  Russia  is  formally  denied. 

Telegraphic. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  England  to  construct  a  line  from  Land's 
End.  Great  Britain,  to  the  Azores,  and  from  thence  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Nan- 
tucket.   This  project  has  been  presented  with  much  force  and  confidence, 

Spain. 

A  large  military  force  is  being  fitted  out  for  Havana.  It  is  strange  that,  if 
Cuba  is  really  the  yemprt  fitd  (ever  faithful)  island,  she  should  be  compelled 
to  receive  so  many  soldiers. 

China. 

It  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  Indemnity  to  be  paid  by  China  to  England 
and  France,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Tientin,  is  30,000,000  francs, 

A  Marshal  married. 

Marfhal  Pelissier,  Duke  of  Malakoff,  is  married  at  last.  The  emperor  glvea 
the  bride  one  million  of  francs  at  a  marriage  portion. 
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Easily  Done.— There  Is  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  bo  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelTe  Bubdcrlbers  might  be  casUy  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  bo  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  91  67  a  year, 
besides  a  e^ralU  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by 
Bending  us  a  Uoe  to  that  effect. 


OBtiitorial  i^elange. 

The  EstcUa  Anna  Lewis  who  lias  separated  from  her  husband 
is  not  the  wife  of  Alon/,0  Lewis,  the  "Lynn  Bard,"  whoso  domes- 
tic relations  have  not  hecomc  irksome. Readinp  is  one  of  the 

greatest  consolations  of  life.  It  is  the  nurse  of  virtue,  the  uphold- 
er in  adversity,  the  prop  of  independence,  the  support  of  a  just 
pride,  the  strengthener  of  elevated  opinions  ;  it  is  the  shield  against 
the  tyranny  of  all  the  petty  passions  ;  it  is  the  repcUer  of  the  fool's 

scoff  and  the  knave's  poison. A  new  water-wheel  for  the  use 

of  steamships,  expected  to  increase  the  ordinary  speed  of  such 
vessels  one  hundred  per  cent,  without  any  additional  power,  lias 

been  patented  by  a  citizen  of  Albany. In  a  case  recently  tried 

in  Philadelphia,  the  court  decided  that  a  child  placed  nt  school  is 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  and  can  be  properly  punished  by 
him,  when  necessary,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  with 

the  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. While  the  officers 

bunking  at  the  southern  district  station  in  Baltimore  were  sound 
asleep  in  their  berths  a  few  nights  since,  one  of  their  number  rose 
in  a  somnambulic  fit,  and  stepping  carefully  and  noiselessly  over 
his  slumbering  companions  towards  the  door,  gave  the  challenge 
"  Who  goes  there  1"  and  fired  the  contents  of  one  barrel  of  his 
revolver  through  the  door.  Every  "guardian  of  the  night" 
(iprang  from  his  bunk,  and  some  excitement  prevailed  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  be  turned  into  merriment  as  soon  as  the  cause  was  made 
known.    After  firing  his  pistol,  the  somnambulist  returned  his 

weapon  to  its  place,  and  laid  down  in  his  berth  again. A 

member  of  the  Sydney  Jockey  Club,  in  England,  has  named  a 

favorite  horse  "The  Reverend  Spurgeon." A  recent  writer, 

in  speaking  of  the  construction  of  pulpits,  says  : — "  The  prevailing 
fault  is,  they  are  too  high — doubly  high.  The  platform  on  which 
the  preacher  stands  strains  the  necks  of  those  close  about  him  to 
look  up  to  him,  and  strains  his  neck  to  look  down  to  them.  This 
may  account  for  the  habit  some  preachers  have  of  looking  away  off 
— over  everything — at  nothing ;  and  of  the  amen  corner  brethren, 
listening  with  their  heads  down — a  great  temptation  to  fall  asleep, 

and  a  discouraging  attitude  towards  any  speaker." Mr.  John 

Bean,  of  Berwick,  Me.,  recently  hung  himself  in  the  woods.  He 
■was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  and  doubtless  committed  the  act 

while  in  one  of  them. A  Dutch  commercial  firm,  Messrs. 

Spcngler  &  Co.,  has  established  a  br.inch  house  at  Deciraar, 
Japan.  The  fact  of  a  private  firm  establishing  itself  at  the  seat  of 
the  former  Dutch  Factory  shows  that  the  monopoly  hitherto 
maintained  by  the  Dutch  government  has  been  definitively  abol- 
ished.  Among  the  curiosities  of  vegetation  in  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens, London,  are  the  lace,  or  lattice-leaf  plant,  from  Madagascar  ; 
the  banyan,  or  sacred  fig-tree  of  the  Hindoos  ;  the  sensitive,  or  tel- 
egraph plant  of  Bengal ;  the  breadfruit  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  ; 
the  rice-paper  plant  from  China,  sent  by  Sir  John  Bowring ;  the 
sugar  cane,  the  bamboo,  the  East  India  butterfly  plant,  and  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  other  rarities  from   all  parts  of  the 

world. "  Every  hour  that  a  man  is  in  debt  is  a  year  spent  in 

slavery."    According  to  this,  wh:U  an  everlasting  long  life  some 

people  must  hve. A  young  man,  having  devoted  himself  to 

the  special  entertainment  of  a  company  of  pretty  girls  for  a  whole 
evening,  demanded  payment  in  kisses,  when  one  of  them  instantly 

replied,  "  Certainly,  sir — present  your  bill." >fot  a  day  passes 

that  we  do  not  come  in  contact  with  persons  who  are  "  doing 
good  continually,"  whose  souls  are  alive  with  sympathy,  and 
whose  hands  are  ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  needy  and  give  aid 
to  those  who  require  it.  But  as  they  are  not  "  prominent  citi- 
zens," they  pursue  their  course  scarcely  marked,  and  their  coming 

and  going  attracts  slight  attention  from  the  world. "  I  believe 

that  riiinc  will  be  the  fate  of  Abel,"  said  a  wife  to  her  husband, 
one  day.  "Why  so'!"  inquired  the  husband.  "Because  Abel 
was  killed  by  a  club — and  your  club  will  kill  me,  if  you  continue 

to  go  to  it  every  night." Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue; 

they  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  they  hinder  the  march. 


Life  without  Tuials. — Would  you  wish  to  live  without  a 
trial  f  Then  you  would  wish  to  die  but  half  a  man.  Without 
trial  you  cannot  guess  at  your  own  strength.  Men  do  not  learn 
to  swim  on  a  table ;  they  must  go  into  deep  water,  and  buffet  the 
surges.  If  you  wish  to  understand  their  true  character— if  you 
would  know  their  whole  strength — of  what  they  are  capable,  throw 
them  overboard  !  Over  with  them— and  if  they  are  worth  saving, 
they  will  swim  ashore  of  themselves. 


A  QUBEU  Fix.— A  chap  sought  shelter  of  a  police  ofTicer. 
"  See,  cap'n— first  my  father  died,  and  my  mother  married  again  ; 
an'  then  my  mother  died,  an'  my  father  married  again  ;  an'  some 
how  or  other,  some  way,  I  don't  seem  to  have  no  parent  at  all 
nor  home,  nor  no  nothing." 


<  ^•^  > 


A  BEREAVED  WiDOWER. — A  smart-looking  gentleman  pre- 
sented himself  to  a  minister,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  buried  my  wife 
five  months  ago,  and  I  was  so  pleased  with  you  on  that  occasion, 
that  I  have  come  here  this  evening  to  ask  you  to  marry  me." 


«  ^»^  > 


Indirect  Motion. — There  are  some  natures  which  it  would 
pain  and  perplex  their  moral  anatomy  to  move  direct  loan  object. 
Like  snakes,  they  seem  formed  to  take  pleasure  in  indirect  motion  ; 
with  them  the  true  line  of  moral  beauty  is  a  curve. 


There  is  a  time-piece  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  over  200  years  old. 

Skeletons  of  men  ten  feet  high  have  been  found  iu  a  burying 
ground  near  Winchester,  Indiana. 

In  London  there  are  forty-five  and  a-half  miles  of  sewers  large 
enough  for  men  to  enter. 

The  Pratesi  and  Cechctti  families,  late  of  the  Ronzani  ballet 
troupe,  have  returned  to  Europe. 

John  Bolton  Ro^crson,  the  Manchester  poet,  author  of"  Rhyme, 
Romance,  and  Reverie,"  and  various  other  works,  has  been 
granted  a  pension  of  £50. 

The  supply  of  water  from  the  East  London  Waterworks  Com- 
pany exceeds  upward  of  16,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  at  present 
obtained  from  the  river  Lea. 

John  C.  Barr,  who  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at 
Melbourne,  Australia,  died  on  board  the  Emeu,  May  19,  on  his 
passage  out  to  Australia,  from  a  stroke  of  the  sun. 

A  white  crane  has  been  shot  on  Bush  Creek,  Maryland,  meas- 
uring four  feet  and  six  inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  and  three 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings. 

What  can  be  more  John  Bullish  than  a  London  paper's  discov- 
ery of  Air.  Morphy  the  American  chess  player's  "  capability  of 
improvement  V 

A  former  well-known  capitalist  is  now  engaged  in  peddling 
soap-fat  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  brought  to  this  situation  by  en- 
deavoring to  break  a  faro  bank. 

There  is  a  goose  in  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  that  has 
seen  the  frosts  of  eighty-three  winters,  and  only  two  years  ago 
she  laid  four  eggs,  which  she  hatched. 

A  miner's  skid,  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  raise  blocks  of 
copper  to  the  surface,  has  been  found  in  an  ancient  working  near 
the  Quincy  mine  on  Lake  Superior.  It  is  made  of  wood,  and  so 
dried  that  its  weight  does  not  exceed  a  couple  of  pounds. 

An  old  lady,  living  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
seeing  some  men  engaged  in  putting  up  telegraph  wires,  wanted 
to  know  if  they  were  going  to  have  a  slack  wire  dance  on  the 
opening  of  the  railroad. 

The  revival  in  Natches,  Miss.,  has  resulted  in  the  addition  to 
the  various  churches  in  that  city  of  over  six  hundred  persons — al- 
most one-tenth  of  the  whole  population,  a  larger  proportion  than 
in  any  city  of  its  size  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  cloud  that  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  Dickens  domestic  circle  was  the  extravagant  living  of 
"  Charles,"  Mrs.  D.,  who  is  economically  disposed,  fearing  the 
family  would  be  brought  to  want. 

In  one  family  in  Nelson  county,  Va.,  are  five  married  sisters 
whose  aggregate  ages  amount  to  434  years — on  the  Istof  January 
last  the  eldest  sister  was  93,  the  second  91,  the  third  88,  the  fourth 
82,  and  the  fifth  80. 

Mrs.  Martha  Ramsbottom,  of  Utica,  while  sitting  on  her  steps 
and  reaching  forward  to  restrain  her  little  girl  from  going  out  on 
the  sidewalk,  lost  her  balance  and  fell  over  sideways,  broke  her 
neck,  and  died  instantly. 

Mr.  Knapp,  Register  of  the*  County  of  Chatham,  Canada,  has 
been  detected  in  frauds  involving  property  to  the  amount  of  S50,- 
000,  carried  on  through  the  means  of  false  mortgages  made  by 
himself. 

The  Trieste  correspondence  of  the  Nouvelle  Gazette  de  Prus- 
sia gives  harrowing  details  of  the  atrocities  of  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Montenegrin  frontiers  are  the  objects,  and  says  that 
they  fully  equal  in  horror  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Indian 
Sepoys. 

The  French  people,  from  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  mourn- 
ers, as  well  as  respect  for  tlie  memory  of  the  dead,  when  they 
meet  a  funeral  procession,  stand  still  and  uncover  their  heads  in 
the  street  while  the  procession  passes.  A  most  touching  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

An  Irish  boy,  14  years  of  age,  was  arrested  at  Brattleboro',  last 
week,  while  in  the  act  of  firing  a  barn.  He  has  confessed  to  hav- 
ing set  most  of  the  fires  in  Brattleboro'  for  a  year  past.  When  he 
fired  the  Asylum  barn  he  put  on  men's  boots  to  prevent  suspicion 
when  his  tracks  should  be  seen  in  the  snow. 

Rev.  James  D.  Butler,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  the  An- 
cient Languages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  State  Uni- 
versity.  Prof.  Butler  has  accepted  the  appointment.    Salary$1.500. 

Mrs.  Mary  CoggswcU  Jarvis,  widow  of  the  late  Leonard  Jarvis, 
Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  recently  died  in  that  city,  at  the  advanced  ago 
of  79  years.  We  learn  that  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jarvis,  a  legacy 
amounting  to  about  $20,000  becomes  available  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, according  to  the  will  of  her  husband. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith,  Professor  in  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  at  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  tour  in  Europe.  This  is  the  fourth  tour  Dr.  Smith 
has  taken  to  Europe  for  literary  and  educational  purposes,  during 
his  professor.sliip  and  presidency  in  Marietta  College  in  Ohio,  and 
his  professorship  in  I^ane  Seminary. 

There  are  200  prisoners  in  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  nine  of 
whom  arc  females.  The  gas  lights  around  the  cells,  and  the 
heating  steam  pipes  are  wholesome  improvements.  The  new 
wing,  built  for  insane  criminals,  rather  improves  the  appearance 
ot  the  buildings.  Tuckerman  is  employed  in  wrapping  up  the 
joiner's  planes  made  in  the  prison. 

Rev.  E  Williams,  whom  some  wicked  or  foolish  person  sought 
to  pass  off  as  "  the  dauphin  of  France,"  or  son  of  Louis  XVI., 
died  at  Hogansburg,  in  Bombay,  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
2Sth  of  August,  of  dropsy.  The  funeral  «'as  performed  by  the 
free  masons,  but  the  Indians  took  no  part  in  it,  save  that  a  few 
squaws  looked  into  the  grave.     The  warriors  all  staid  away. 

A  simple  method  has  been  adopted  in  the  ship  yards  of  Venice, 
from  time  immemorial,  for  testing  the  soundness  of  timber. — 
A  person  applies  his  ear  to  the  middle  of  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
timber,  while  another  strikes  upon  the  opposite  end.  If  the  wood 
is  sound  and  of  good  quality,  the  blow  is  very  distinctly  heard, 
however  long  the  stick  may  be.  If  the  wood  was  disaggregated 
by  decay  or  otherwise,  the  sound  would  be  for  the  most  part  de- 
stroyed. 

Tlie  Lexington  (Jliss.)  Advertiser  announces  the  death,  in 
Holmes  county,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  original  dreamer  of 
Cooper's  Well.  He  was  an  eccentric,  but  eloquent  and  good 
man,  perhaps  at  his  death  a  superannuated  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Conference.  Those  celebrated  waters,  known  as  Coo- 
per's Wells,  were  his  discovery,  and  once  his  property.  It  is  said 
and  credited,  that  he  was  led  to  dig  lor  them  by  a  dream,  three 
times  repeated,  by  wliicli  a  certain  spot  was  designated — healing 
waters  swelling  up,  hosts  of  sick  and  impotent  folks  flocking 
aiound  and  getting  cured. 


Santr)5  of  (Kollr. 


Mind  unemployed  is  mind  unenjoyed. 

The  good  distrust  themselves — the  perverse  their  neigh- 
bors. 

....  There  is  no  lack  of  industry  in  the  world — the  lack  is  in 
making  the  right  application  of  it. 

....  God  puts  the  excess  of  hope  in  one  man  in  order  that  it 
may  be  a  medicine  to  the  man  who  is  despondent. 

....  Every  scheme  of  happiness  must  needs  be  imperfect  that 
docs  not  embrace  the  three  incidents  of  wife,  home  and  children. 

....  Our  sweetest  experiences  of  affection  are  meant  to  be 
suggestions  of  that  realm  which  is  the  home  of  the  heart. 

....  Conceited  men  often  seem  a  harmless  kind  of  men,  who, 
by  an  overweening  self-respect,  relieve  others  from  the  duty  of 
respecting  them  at  all. 

....  A  man's  wit  is  a  part  of  himself;  his  wealth  or  his  pov- 
erty is  part  of  his  fortune.  The  one  is  inherent  in  him ;  the  other 
is  appendant  to  him. 

....  Laws  and  institutions  arc  constantly  tending  to  gravitate. 
Like  clocks  they  must  be  occasionally  cleansed,  and  wound  up,  and 
set  to  true  time. 

....  When  flowers  are  full  of  heaven-descended  dews,  they  al- 
ways hang  their  heads  ;  but  men  hold  theirs  higher  the  more  they 
receive,  getting  proud  as  they  get  full. 

....  May  God  make  us  patient  to  live.  Not  that  we  should  not 
have  aspirations  ;  but  till  the  flying  comes,  let  us  brood  content- 
edly upon  our  nests. 

No  man  is  perfect.  The  ideal  man  is  the  whole  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  That  alono  presents  God's  idea  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man. 

....  The  merit  of  some  people  is  principally  in  the  clearness 
of  their  perceptions,  while  the  worth  of  others  is  mainly  in  tho 
strength  of  their  affections.  The  former  appreciate  without  lov- 
ing, the  latter  love  without  appreciating. 

....  There  is  no  tyranny  more  intolerable  than  a  conscience 
unrestrained  by  love.  Like  an  ill-loaded  gun,  it  recoils  at  tho 
breech  and  kills  at  the  muzzle.  A  conscience  unsubdued  by  lovo 
torments  the  owner,  and  bruises  those  upon  whom  he  lets  it  loose. 


Joker's  ISutrget. 

Why  is  Franco  like  a  skeleton  t  Because  only  a  Bony  part  is 
left. 

Why  is  a  woodman  like  a  stage  actor  1  Ho  is  known  by  his 
axe,  (acts.) 

Why  is  the  best  baker  most  in  want  of  bread  ?  Because  he 
kneads  (needs)  it  most. 

Why  is  a  woman  in  love  like  a  man  of  profound  knowledge? 
Because  she  understands  the  aria  and  s(V//iences. 

How  is  it  that  Methusaleh  was  the  oldest  man  when  he  died 
before  his  father^     His  father  was  translated. 

A  Galway  jury,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  inquest  on  a  blind  man 
who  had  committed  suicide,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Deliberately 
done  away  with." 

An  old  gentleman  says  that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  that 
would  tyrannize  over  his  daughter's  aftcctions.  So  long  as  she 
marries  the  man  of  his  choice,  he  don't  care  whom  she  loves. 

A  citizen  of  Hallowell  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  head  of  a  dog 
that  howls  in  his  vicinity,  and  offers  five  dollars  for  a  sight  of  the 
head,  minus  the  body. 

The  Hull  girls  all  sing.  A  friend  lately  from  there,  says  they 
sang  themselves  to  sleep  at  night,  and  he  never  heard  anything 
like  it  since  he  was  benighted  in  a  swamp  out  West. 

Wc  may  set  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  young  ladies  cannot  know 
everybody's  names  when  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  know 
what  their  own  will  be  a  twelve-month  afterward. 

A  priest  said  to  a  peasant  whom  he  thought  rude,  "  You  are 
better  fed  than  taught."  "  Shud  think  1  was,"  replied  the  clod- 
hopper, "  as  1  feeds  myself  and  you  teaches  me." 

"Will  you  take  something?"  said  a  tetotaller  to  a  friend, 
while  standing  near  a  tavern.  "  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  was  the 
reply.     "  Well,"  said  the  tetotaller,  "let's  take  a  walk." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  how  does  your  son  get  on  with  his 
violin!"  "Astonishingly:  there  were  fourteen  ot  us  playing  to- 
gether last  night  and  he  took  the  lead."  "  Capital — admurable!" 
"  Yes,  and  ho  kept  it  so  well,  sir,  that  none  of  us  could  catch 
him  I" 
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DESIGNED  iOK  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  tu'lrr  ymr.t  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  '■  houeebold  word  "  from 
Maiue  to  California,  gladdening  the  lirefide  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

(C7=  It  i.s  ju.st  such  a  paper  as  any  lather,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

Sy^  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  In 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

fiy  It  is  of  the  mammoth  sise,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  ita  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

O"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

[C  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

(C7=-  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

f^  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  Iwst  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

(C7"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

SZt"  n  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

OCr"  Its  suggestive  page.«  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

Sir"  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

Sy  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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CAMEL  JINGALLS  OF  A  NATIVE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

Jingalls,  or  small  brass  cannon,  mounted  upon  camels,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  illustration  below,  have  been  long  used  in  the  na- 
tive armies  of  India.  A  train  of  animals  thus  equipped  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  spectacles  which  a  Western  eye  can  contem- 
plate. Nothing  like  it  was  ever  seen  in  warfare  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  if  we  make  a  single  exception  in  favor  of  the  solitary 
gun  used  by  the  Texans  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  which 
was  strapped  on  a  mule  and  fired  from  his  back.  Every  time  it 
was  discharged,  the  poor  beast,  though  he  braced  his  best,  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  nose,  and  when  the  victory  was  achieved 
he  was  utterly  exhausted.  The  guns  shown  in  our  engraving  are 
of  inferior  workmanship,  and  rudely  mounted  on  a  wooden  crutch . 
They  look  more  like  telescopes  than  pieces  of  artillery,  and  are 
more  .showy  and  noisy  than  formidable  in  execution ;  they  add  to 
the  wild  appearance  of  an  Oriental  column  on  the  march.  In- 
deed, the  huge  and  ungainly  camels,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  ele- 


phants, the  light-footed  spearmen,  the  infantry  with  shield,  and 
sword,  and  matchlock,  the  horsemen  on  their  light  and  lithe 
steeds,  with  the  brilliant  arms  and  picturesque  dresses,  the  strange 
instruments  of  music,  the  waving  pennons,  the  whole  tumultuous 
array  ot  an  Indian  army,  produces  an  effect  far  more  picturesque 
and  exciting  to  the  imagination  than  the  well-ordered,  compact 
and  solid  ranks  of  a  disciplined  European  army.  The  former 
carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  Saladin  and  the  Crusaders ;  the  lat- 
ter belongs  wholly  to  the  present  age — the  age  of  force,  strength, 
order  and  science.  The  artillery  branch  of  the  treacherous  army 
of  Scindiah,  which  joined  the  rebels  under  Nana  Sahib  at  the 
critical  point  in  the  late  contest  between  the  loyal  Rajah  and  the 
mutineers  at  Gwalior,  included  many  of  these  small  field-pieces, 
which,  although  almost  useless  when  opposed  to  the  means  and 
appliances  of  modern  warfare,  possess  the  advantages  of  easy 
transport  across  coirtitry,  or  over  bad  roads.  In  India  especially 
this  quality  is  a  very  valuable  one,  the  camel  being  able  to  carry 


his  burden  across  nullahs  and  over  portions  of  roads  torn  away  by 
mountain  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  where  no  carriage  of  any 
description  could  venture.  The  rider,  who  is  also  the  artillery- 
man, works  the  gun  from  his  seat  on  the  shoulder  of  the  camel ; 
for  which  purpose  he  shifts  his  position,  facing  round  towards  the 
gun,  and  leaving  the  management  of  the  camel  to  the  beckcndause 
on  foot,  who  turns  the  animal  about  as  opportunities  present  them- 
selves to  induce  the  gunner  to  point  his  weapon,  which  works 
upon  pivots,  giving  it  a  vertical  and  horizontal  movement.  Al- 
though little  reliance  can  bo  placed  on  this  contrivance  (as  at 
present  in  use)  for  effective  operation  in  actual  engagement  with 
an  enemy,  it  is  a  question  worth  considering  whether  a  little  im- 
provement would  not  make  of  good  service  a  plan  possessing  a 
quality  so  important  in  India  as  speedy  transpo{t  over  difficult 
roads  by  means  already  in  the  country.  In  the  festival  processions 
of  both  Mussulman!  and  Hindoos,  the  camel  jingall  is  in  great 
request  for  increasing  the  indispensable  noise  on  those  occasions. 
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CHArTER  XVI. 

AN    l.MPORTAKT    INTERVIEW. 

Sir  Francis  Wtatt  ca.st  a  glance  of  commiseration  upon 
his  friend,  and  laying  his  hand  kindly  upon  his  shoulder,  said  : 

"Nay,  Sir  Gordon,  be  not  so  much  downcast!  This  villain 
will  hardly  dare  to  show  his  face  again,  after  what  has  happened, 
and  in  the  meantime,  my  best  efforts  shall  be  exerted  for  his  ap- 
prehension. Farewell  again,  my  friend  ;  duty  calls  me  back  to 
Jamestown,  and  I  must  return.  Ere  long  I  will  see  you  again  ; 
and  now  be  hopeful,  and  believe  me,  all  will  happen  as  it  should." 

Sir  Gordon  uttered  a  low  farewell,  and  sank  powerless  into  a 
chair.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  moved  softly  from  the  room,  beckon- 
ing Edward  Yeardlcy  to  follow. 

"  I  will  leave  you  here,  Edward,"  he  said,  as  they  descended 
the  stairs.  "  Your  presence  is  needed  here  yet;  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  unpleasant  for  you  to  stay.  How  stands  your  suit 
with  the  Lady  Eleanor  V 

The  face  of  Yeardley  flushed  deeply  at  this  merry  question  from 
the  governor,  but  the  latter  grasped  his  hand,  and  said  : 

"  I  hope  to  give  you  joy,  my  dear  fellow,  after  Sir  Morgan 
Lymburne  is  in  onr  clutches.  You  are  worthy  of  her,  Edward, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  yet  be  happy  with  her.  And  now,  fare- 
well !" — but  stay,  I  have  left  you  a  good  supply  of  powder,  for 
future  emergency." 

The  detachment  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  in  regular  order,  and 
Sir  Francis  Wyatt  sprang  into  his  saddle.  Yeardley  watched 
until  they  were  hidden  by  the  forest,  and  then  turned  away. 
Giving  a  low  order  to  Richard  Seabold  who  stood  near,  he  slowly 
sought  the  apartment  where  he  had  a  moment  before  left  Sir  Gor- 
don Ilargreavcs. 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  sat  motionless  in  his  chair  for  some 
moments  after  the  governor  and  his  secretary  left  the  room.  His 
head  was  bowed  forward  upon  his  hands,  and  thus  he  sat,  brood- 
ing bitterly  upon  the  sudden  overthrow  which  his  hopes  had 
received  in  the  escape  of  Lymburne.  The  blow  had  been  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  he  was  set  adrift  once  more  upon  the  sea  of 
harassing  doubts,  fears,  and  uncertainties. 

Uncertainty  ■?  No — this  was  untrue.  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  wall  upon  which  the  hated  Lymburne  had  left  his  warning, 
and  the  conviction  that  this  fearful  doom  must  overtake  his  house 
sank  deeper  into  his  mind.  He  might  struggle  to  turn  it  aside, 
but  it  would  be  useless ;  the  gathering  storm  of  twenty  years 
seemed  about  to  burst  over  his  head  and  overwhelm  him  in  its 
fury.  This  he  felt ;  and  with  that  feeling  came  a  sense  of  woe,  of 
utter  desolation,  such  as  he  had  never  before  known.  Again  he 
covered  his  face  and  groaned  in  the  fullness  of  his  emotion. 

A  slight  noise  at  the  door  aroused  him,  and  starting  up,  he  saw 
Edward  Yeardley  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  Come  in,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  I  was  seeking  you,  sir,"  replied  Edward,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, "  because  I  also  wished  to  talk  with  you." 

"  Be  seated  then.  Master  Yeardley.     Has  Sir  Francis  gone  !" 

"  He  has,  but  a  moment  ago." 

"Edward,  for  I  like  better  to  address  you  thus,  let  me  first 
thank  you  for  your  noble  services  during  our  late  fearful  time  of 
trial.  You  did  nobly;  our  lives  arc  now  preserved  to  us  in  a 
great  measure  through  your  efforts.  Henceforth  reckon  me  as 
your  friend." 

Edward  Ycardley's  heart  bounded  joyfully  at  these  praises.  To 
him  the  good  opinion  of  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  was  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  and  it  gave  him  new  courage  to  proceed  in  their 
difficult  business,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  sought 
this  interview. 

"  But  we  will  speak  of  this  another  time,"  continued  Sir  Gor- 
don. "At  present  I  have  other  things  to  say  to  you.  I  remem- 
ber that  you  said  you  were  acijuaintcd  with  what  I  was  about  to 
reveal  to  Sir  Francis  Wyatt ;  did  you  previously  know  all  that 
you  heard  me  unfold  to  him  1" 

Edward  replied  in  the  urtirraative. 

A  strange  expression  flitted  over  Sir  Gordon's  face,  but  he  con- 
tinued : 

"And  you  were  also  aware,  I  sup_i)o.se,  of  my  first  object  in  de- 
taining Sir  Morgan  'f" 
"  Yes,  sir — I  was." 

"And  pray,  sir,"  pursued  the  nobleman,  uneasily,  "  what  did 
you  think  of  my  motives  V 

"  I  approved  them,"  rejilicd  Edward,  unhesitatingly. 
"You  did'?     And  wherefore  V 

"  Because  I  thought  that  were  I  in  your  situation,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  circumstances,  I  should  act  as  you  have 
acted." 

"  May  I  ask  why  '!" 

"Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  right  so  to  do;  and  also, 
because  I — " 

Edward  faltered  as  he  eacountcred  the  eyes  of  Sir  Gordon,  but 
immediately  went  on. 

"And  because  I  have  an  interest  In  the  breaking  of  the  pro- 
jected marriage  between  Sir  Morgan  and  the  Lady  Eleanor." 


"  You — i/ou  an  interest!"  exclaimed  Sir  Gordon,  in  a  voice  of 
alarmed  .■surprise.  "  Speak  more  plainly,  Edward  ;  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  your  meaning." 

"  Then  listen,  sir,"  replied  Edward  Yeardley,  in  as  firm  a  tone 
as  ho  could  command,  "  and  I  will  inform  you.  It  was  for  this 
that  I  sought  you,  and  with  your  conssnt  I  will  tell  you  all." 

Sir  Gordon  motioned  for  him  to  proceed,  and  Edward  went  on. 

"  It  is  hardly  a  year.  Sir  Gordon,  since  I  came  to  Virginia.  I 
left  England  because  of  the  assurance  of  one  whom  I  knew,  a 
mysterious  old  man,  that  in  this  colony  were  those  with  whom 
my  fate  was  intimately  connected. 

"  In  Jamestown  I  first  saw  one  who  has  since  occupied  a  great 
portion  of  my  thoughts  ;  I  mean  your  daughter,  the  Lady  Elea- 
nor Hargreaves.  Nay,  Sir  Gordon,  question  me  not ;  let  me  first 
say  all  that  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  was  enchained  by  her  beauty ; 
I  loved  her  almost  at  fir.-t  sight.  I  knew  not  who  she  was  for 
months  ;  no,  not  until  I  first  came  hither  as  the  messenger  of  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt ;  and  believe  me,  sir,  my  heart  throbbed  as  warm- 
ly toward  the  unknown  maiden  as  it  now  does  toward  the  Lady 
Eleanor.  By  chance  1  saved  her  life  upon  the  river ;  after  that  I 
saw  her  at  other  times,  and  always  with  increasing  love.  Chance 
has  once  more  thrown  us  together ;  I  have  helped  to  protect  her 
from  the  ruthless  hands  of  savages,  and  still  my  love  has  gone  on, 
increasing  to  a  greater  fervor  day  by  day,  until  now  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  of  this  love ;  to  say  to  you  how  earnestly,  how  devo- 
tedly I  love  the  Lady  Eleanor,  and  to  ask  your  sanction,  I  have 
spoken  frankly.  Sir  Gordon,  and  with  my  whole  heart — I  have 
loved,  and  still  love  with  the  whole  strength  of  my  untired  affec- 
tions, and  in  this  love  is  bound  up  my  whole  existence.  And  this 
is  why  I  have  desired  the  iniquitous  plans  of  Sir  Morgan  Lym- 
burne to  fail,  for  never  can  I  live  to  behold  him,  or  any  other  but 
myself,  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Eleanor  Hargreaves  !" 

Sir  Gordon  listened  with  a  clouded  brow  to  the  impetuous 
words  of  Edward  Yeardley,  and  he  fastened  a  glance  of  strange 
meaning  upon  him. 

"And  upon  what,  may  I  ask,  do  you  base  your  hopes  in  this 
matter  ?  He  who  would  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a 
peer  of  England  must  bring  rare  claims  to  his  suit." 

"  The  suit.  Sir  Gordon,"  said  Edward,  with  a  perceptible  smile, 
"is  already  won.  The  Lady  Eleanor  has  expressed  to  me  her 
love." 

"  Edward  Yeardley,  this  cannot  be !  You  are  deceiving  me ! 
Speak !     Is  it  so  V  , 

"  No,  Sir  Gordon ;  I  would  not  attempt  to  deceive  you  in  a 
matter  like  this.  I  speak  the  truth — your  daughter  has  favored 
my  love." 

It  was  a  strange  expression  which  Edward  Yeardley  encoun- 
tered in  the  face  of  his  companion :  one  of  mingled  doubt,  anx- 
iety and  terror.  A  strange  tremor  was  perceptible  in  his  voice  as 
he  said  : 

"  I  grieve  that  this  should  be  so !  O,  would  that  I  had  known 
it  when  I  might  have  interrupted  it !" 

"And  why.  Sir  Gordon,  should  yon  wish  to  internipt  it?  You 
have  already  acknowledged  to  me  your  esteem  ;  and  now  tell  me, 
have  I  vices  which  render  mo  unworthy  of  your  daughter's  hand'?" 

"  No — no  !"  murmured  the  other.  "  I  believe — I  know  you  are 
good  and  noble." 

"  Then  why,  Sir  Gordon,  ■o'ould  you  oppose  me?  O,  sir,  I 
have  that  within  me  which  tells  me  that  my  heart  is  pure;  that  I 
am  worthy  to  stand  among  men,  and  call  myself  a  man!  And 
if  indeed  I  am  worthy  of  the  Lady  Eleanor — if  by  a  lifelong  love 
to  her  I  can  prove  the  truth  of  my  words,  why  must  her  hand  be 
denied  me!" 

There  was  a  tone  of  real  agony  in  the  young  man's  voice  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves,  and  he  paused  a 
moment  co  he  replied  : 

"  I  believe  you  said  you  formerly  lived  in  England.  Am  I 
right?" 

"  You  arc,"  said  Edward,  with  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  the 
question. 

"And  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  liouse  to  one  beneath  her  in  rank?" 

"Never — but  that  is — 

"  Nay,  my  young  friend,  I  have  not  yet  done.  You  aspire  to 
my  daughter's  hand — let  me  ask,  who  are  your  parents  ?  Where 
were  you  born,  and — " 

"  Spare  me.  Sir  Gordon  !  Every  word  wounds  me  p.ainfuUy ; 
I  have  no  rank,  no  wealth,  no  pretensions  save  what  my  honor 
entitles  me  U>  claim." 

"  Then  perceive  the  hopelessness  of  your  desires  !  In  England 
a  score  of  titled  lords  would  sue  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Elea- 
nor, and  yet  you,  whose  very  birth  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  think  to 
advance  equal  claims.  I  say  not  this  to  wound  you,  but  to  show 
y(>u  how  foolhardy  you  have  been  in  this  matter.  It  pains  nic, 
Edward  Yeardley,  to  speak  thus  to  you,  liut  tlic»o  is  no  alterna- 
tive; you  know  my  motives,  and  therefore  will  not  think  hard  of 
me  when  I  say  that  the  Lady  Eleanor  can  never  bo  your  bride !" 

"  But  is  there  no  hope?"  asked  Yeardley,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 
"  If  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  can  bo  balked  in  his  designs,  may 
not  1—" 

"It  is  useless,  Edward — nay,  worse  than  useless.  I  cannot  be 
moved  to  hold  out  one  frail  hope  to  you  ;  your  aspirations  arc  too 
high.  Do  not  press  tlii.s  matter,  I  entreat  you  ;  1  am  pained  that 
you  .HJiould  have  set  your  heart  iq»on  that  which  you  can  never 
gain." 

Edward  Yeardley  struggled  manfully  with  the  great  grief  which 
lay  at  his  heart,  and  with  an  effort  uttered  the  words  : 

"  But  surely.  Sir  Gordon,  you  would  not  deny  mo  all  hope  ? 
Tho  secret  of  my  birth  will  surely  be  revealed  ere  long — this  I 
know — and  it  may  be — "  • 


"  That  you  will  be  found  to  bo  the  son  of  a  king,  or  even  a  king 
in  truth  !"  replied  Sir  Gordon  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm.  "  Ah,  Ed- 
ward, it  pains  mo  deeply  to  see  you  so  earnest  in  this  matter  1 
Yo'i  are  hoping  against  hope  ;  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  possi- 
bility that  your  hopes  can  ever  be  realized.  Yon  have  claims 
upon  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  the  Lady  Eleanor  and  my- 
self— beyond  this  you  may  not  go." 

Each  word  fell  like  a  drop  of  molten  iron  upon  Edward  Yeard- 
ley's  heart,  and  he  turned  despairingly  to  his  last  resort.  There 
was  one  hope  left,  slight  though  it  might  be  considered. 

"  But  I  hni^e  other  claims,  Sir  Gordon  !"  he  uttered  in  a  voice 
of  forced  calmness. 

"  Indeed  !  and  what  arc  they  ?  Present  them,  and  I  will  judge 
of  them." 

"  They  are  nil  centred  in  this.  With  this  frail  bauble  my  very 
life  is  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance." 

Edward  took  from  his  breast  a  golden  locket  and  placed  it  upon 
tho  table.  The  effect  of  this  movement  was  strange.  No  sooner 
had  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  cast  his  eye  upon  the  locket  than  he 
grew  deadly  pale,  and  snatching  it  from  the  table  exclaimed  in  a 
husky  voice  : 

"  Where,  tell  me,  Edward  Yeardley,  where  did  yon  obtain  this  ?" 

"  Tell  me  first,  sir,"  said  the  latter  with  a  coolness  which  as- 
tonished himself,  "  docs  this  remove  any  bar  to  tho  union  of  my- 
self and  the  Lady  Eleanor  ?" 

"It  may,  and  it  may  not;  this  thing  astonishes  me  beyond  be- 
lief. But  for  God's  sake,  hold  me  no  longer  in  suspense  ;  tell  me, 
where  did  you  obtain  this  ?" 

"  It  was  given  to  mo  by  an  old  man,  Luke  H»rvey,  as  long  ago 
as  I  can  remember.     But  will  you  not — " 

"  And  this  old  man,"  continued  the  nobleman  with  increased 
agitation,  "  who  is  he  ?     Does  he  yet  live  ?" 

"  He  does,  but  I  know  nothing  more  about  him ;  only  this,  and 
that  he  directed  me  to  come  to  Virginia,  promising  that  all  tho 
mystery  of  my  life  should  be  here  removed." 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  young  man, 
and  strange  expressions  of  doubt  fell  from  his  lips.  After  that, 
he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"  But  did  this  old  man  say  nothing  to  you  concerning  tliis 
locket  ?"  he  at  last  inquired. 

"  Yes,  that  when  I  should  meet  with  one  who  possessed  another 
exactly  like  this,  I  might  know  that  our  destinies  were  inter- 
woven." 

"Strange!  God's  truth,  what  can  this  mean?"  the  excited 
nobleman  exclaimed,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow.  "  And  what 
led  you  to  reveal  your  possession  of  this  to  me  ?" 

"  Because  the  Lady  Eleanor  possesses  one  which  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  this." 

"  True — true.  But  as  I  live,  it  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot 
fathom !" 

"  Then  may  I  not  hope,"  asked  Yeardley,  tremulously,  "  that 
the  prophecy  of  Luke  Harvey  may  be  at  least  fulfilled?" 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  the  nobleman,  with  sudden  energy.  "  Trust 
nothing,  believe  nothing  which  you  cannot  see  with  your  own 
eyes.  There  is  a  mystery  connected  with  this  locket,  but  beware 
of  deceiving  yourself  with  false  hopes  !  I  could  wish,  Edward," 
ho  continued  in  a  milder  tone,  "  that  a  wild  or  foolish  surmise, 
which  this  locket  has  awakened  in  my  breast  might  be  true — for 
your  sake — for  the  sake  of  my  daughter  !  but  this  is  folly.  Let  us 
say  no  more  upon  this  subject ;  be  henceforth  the  Jriend  of  tho 
Lady  Eleanor,  for,  believe  me,  you  can  be  nothing  more !" 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  could  not  but  contemplate  for  a  moment 
the  chilling  look  of  utter  despair  that  settled  about  Edward  Yeard- 
ley's  face  as  he  uttered  these  words  ;  it  was  a  lifetime  of  agony 
concentred  in  one  look.  But  the  nobleman  passed  from  the 
room,  and  hardly  had  he  done  so  when  the  young  man  heard  a 
light  step  by  his  side  and  felt  the  pressure  of  a  fair  arm  around 
his  neck.  Eleanor  Hargreaves  was  there,  her  face  beaming  with 
affection. 

"  You  heard  it?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  all !" 

"And  now,  Eleanor,  now  what  remains  to  us?" 

"  Love  and  hope  !" 

It  sounded  like  the  soft  breathing  of  an  angel  in  his  ear.  Hope 
and  love  !  With  the  solace  of  these  magic  words  he  had  thus  far 
borne  up  through  the  assaults  of  danger,  doubt,  despair,  and  onco 
again  he  girded  his  heart  with  courage  to  boar  up  bravely  amid 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  time  of  trial. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

TJIB    FATAL   DAY    1>RAWS    NIOH. 

LoNii  did  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  pace  his  chamber  open  that 
night ;  long  after  the  other  members  of  the  household  had  forgot- 
ten their  troubles  in  sleep.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  at  the  Blockhouse  had  moved  him  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  coufossion  of  Edward  Yeardley,  and  tho 
strange  discovery  of  the  mysterious  locket  in  the  possession  of  tho 
latter.  There  was  something  in  this  discovery  which  had  roused 
all  the  deep  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  he  now  walked  hurriedly 
back  and  forth,  his  mind  a  prey  to  cruel  doubts  and  agitation. 

"  O,  tliat  I  could  tear  away  all  this  mystery  !"  he  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately. "  It  is  vain,  it  is  foolish  to  harbor  such  hopes  as  have 
arisen  in  my  breast  to  night,  but  ihey  will  not  depart !  His  face, 
his  form,  his  very  actions  are  the  same,  and  this  locket  almost 
renders  it  i)robable  !  Can  it  be — is  it  possible  that  he  is  an  artful 
impostor  ?  No,  no,  I  wrong  him  by  the  thought.  Whoever  ho 
is,  ho  is  innocent  of  all  deception,  and  though  perhaps  he  may  be 
the  tool  of  designing  knaves,  yet  I  will  believe  him  innocent  of 
intended  wrong  !" 
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Thus  the  nobleman  soliloquized,  but  he  could  arrive  at  no  sat- 
isfactory conclusion.  His  mind  was  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  doubts 
and  uncertainties,  and  his  slumber  that  night  was  feverish  and 
disturbed. 

The  sucreciling  two  days  passed  (luickly  away  at  the  Block- 
house. The  excitement  and  distress  of  the  Indian  siege  had 
passed  away,  and  the  garrison  had  relapsed  gradually  into  their 
accustomed  ways.  Richard  Seabold  was  often  engaged  in  telling 
long  Ulee  of  his  marvellous  forest  escapes  and  adventures,  but  he 
was  far  oftencr  to  he  found  by  the  side  of  Ruth  Gamble,  where  lie 
certainly  seemed  a  welcome  visitor. 

Edwiiril  Yeardley  still  tarried  at  the  Blockhouse.  Why  he  did 
so,  he  hardly  knew ;  unless,  indeed,  his  hopeless  passion  for  Rlea- 
nor  Hargreavcs  might  exphiin  it.  But  beyond  this  lay  a  restless 
desire  to  remain  near  the  object  of  his  affections  until  the  fatal 
fifth  of  April  should  be  passed,  so  that  even  though  the  worst 
might  come,  he  should  not  be  left  in  harassing  uncertainty. 

It  would  be  a  vain  and  useless  task  to  attempt  to  detail  the  feel- 
inn-s  of  Eleanor  Hargreavcs,  her  father  and  lover,  as  the  appointed 
<lay  drew  near.  A  restless  anxiety  was  apparent  in  all  their 
movements,  and  their  faces  were  darkened  by  the  effects  of  the 
fear  which  chilled  their  hearts.  It  was  a  season  of  anxious  ex- 
pectancy, hardly  relieved  by  one  tangible  hope. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  April.  All  was  still 
around  and  in  the  Blockhouse ;  the  men  had  withdrawn  to  their 
own  quarters,  and  hardly  a  sign  of  life  was  apparent.  The 
day  was  a  soft  and  balmy  oue,  and  the  sun  shone  with  unusual 
warmth. 

Sir  Gordon  Hargreavcs  was  sitting  alone  in  his  chamber.  A 
manuscript  of  parchment  was  in  his  hand,  but  his  eyes  wandered 
from  it,  and  it  fell  from  his  listless  grasp.  There  was  a  step  upon 
the  threshold,  but  he  heard  it  not,  and  it  was  only  when  his  name 
was  uttered  in  a  cautious  lone  that  he  looked  up  and  saw  before 
him  Sir  Morgan  Lymburnc.  There  he  stood — his  face  calm  and 
passionless,  but  his  eyes  shot  forth  a  keen  glance  of  hateful  im- 
port, and  his  lip  curled  with  a  sneer  of  malicious  joy.  Sir  Gor- 
don exhibited  no  violent  emotion  at  the  sight  of  his  visitor,  but 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as  if  to  shut  him  from  sight. 

"Well,  Sir  Gordon,  I  am  here  again — and  again  you  seem  not 
over-pleased  with  my  presence.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  you  are 
prepared  to  fulfil  your  oath.     How  is  this  ? 

"Not  now — not  yet,"  gasped  Sir  Gordon.  "The  contract 
says  the  fifth  of  April,  and  this — " 

"  Is  the  fourth ;  exacti}',  my  friend  :  I  perceive  your  memory 
has  by  no  means  failed  you.  I  wish  not  to  force  the  matter  in  the 
least — I'm  content  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  I  am 
here  at  present  to  repeat  the  warning  which  I  left  in  tlie  apart- 
ment where  you  placed  me^-out  of  kindness,  I  have  no  doubt ! 
And  in  addition  to  this,  I  thought  it  exceedingly  proper  that  Sir 
Gordon  Hargreavcs  should  see  his  intended  son-in-law  at  least 
once  more  before  the  happy  day !" 

Sir  Gordon  shuddered  as  lie  heard  these  taunting  words,  anS 
suddenly  reached  towards  a  bell-rope  which  hung  near.  The  eye 
of  Lymburne  quickly  detected  the  movement,  and  he  placed  him- 
self in  front  of  Sir  Gordon. 

"Hold!"  he  exclaimed.  "Lay  your  hand  upon  that  cord  and 
your  life  wilt  pay  the  penalty!  I  have  become  desperate.  Sir 
Gordon  Hargreavcs,  and  will  not  be  trifled  with.  What  I  have 
to  say  shall  be  said  quickly,  and  then  farewell  until  to-morrow  !" 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  a  dagger  across  the  table  and  seated  him- 
self by  it. 

"I  know  your  thoughts  full  well.  Sir  Gordon;  you  have  been 
praying  that  some  fate  might  avert  this  marriage.  Let  me  tell 
you  now,  all  such  prayers  arc  useless  !  As  surely  as  the  sun  rises 
upon  the  morrow  shall  the  Lady  Eleanor  Hargreavcs  become  my 
bride.  I  have  talked  of  this  to  you  before,  Sir  Gordon  Har- 
greavcs, and  again  let  me  advise  you  to  make  the  best  of  this  mat- 
ter, for  I  well  know  you  dare  not  oppose  it.     Speak — am  I  riglit  ?" 

Sir  Gordon  raised  his  head  and  replied  with  difficulty  : 

"I  do  oppose  it.  Sir  Morgan  ;  this  unnatural  man-iage  has  not 
my  sanction." 

"Then  let  me  put  the  question  direct,"  said  the  other  with 
marked  emphasis.  "You  solemnly  swore,  almost  twenty  years 
ago,  that  at  this  time  your  daughter  and  her  dowry  should  he 
given  to  Morgan  Lymburne.  Tliatoath  was  not  extorted— it  was 
given  of  your  own  free  will  and  by  your  own  proposal.  Yes,  and 
hear  me  further  ;  that  oath  was  given  at  midnight,  in  the  chapel  of 
your  own  manor,  in  the  presence  of  Reginald  Lymburne,  and  with 
your  right  hand  upon  your  heart  and  your  left  hand  clapped  in 
Ills  !     Am  I  right  %" 

A  fearful  shudder  convulsed  Sir  Gordon's  frame,  and  he  could 
only  motion  affirmatively  with  his  head. 

"  Good — you  do  not  deny  it.  Now  answer  me  this  ;  with  the 
words  of  that  fearful  oath  still  ringing  in  your  ears,  will  you  dare 
to  throw  one  ol>stack  in  tJie  icai/  of  mif  union  irilh  the  Ladi/  Eleanor?" 

Again  a  shudder  of  fear  agitated  Sir  Gordon,  and  he  painfully 
articulated  the  words  : 

"  No— no — I  cannot !     I  would,  but  I  dare  not — I  dare  not !" 

An  exulting  smile  crossed  tlie  face  of  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  as 
he  replied : 

"  Your  answer  evinces  your  discretion  ;  I  have  not  deceived 
myself.  Be  not  down-hearted.  Sir  Gordon  ;  the  affair  will  happen 
just  a.s  you  planned  it,  although  I'faitb,  I  have  little  thought 
that  my  father  entertained  the  idea  that  my  bride  was  to  be  won 
in  the  wilds  of  Virginia  !  But  I'll  forgive  you  that  scurvy  trick 
of  giving  me  the  slip  in  England.  We  will  return  after  the  wed- 
ding. Sir  Gordon,  and  I  warrant  me,  the  Lady  Lymburne  will  be 
the  envy  of  the  belles  of  the  court !" 

An  irrepressible  sigh  came  from  the  breast  of  the  father  as  he 
heard  these  words,  but  he  returned  no  auswer. 


"This,  then,"  resumed  Lymburne,  "is  the  substance  of  my 
communication.  Let  me  hope.  Sir  Gordon,  that  you  will  make 
all  seemly  preparation  for  the  wedding,  and  endeavor  to  present 
the  bride  with  smiles  upon  her  face,  such  as  most  become  her." 

"  Stay  a  inoment!"  Sir  Gordon  exclaimed  as  a  new  hope  shot 
through  his  breast.     "  Why  not  tarry  with  us  until  the  morrow  !" 

"Zounds,  Sir  Gordon,"  replied  the  other  with  a  dark  smile, 
"  this  sudden  hospitality  bodes  no  good  for  me,  I  fear,  nay.  Sir 
Gordon  Hargreavcs,  'twere  better  not  to  tarry  here,  else  I  might 
find  myself  a  prisoner  ere  I  should  be  aware  of  it.  Pardon  me, 
my  dear  sir,  but  I  cannot  help  mistrusting  you  !" 

Sir  Gordon  fVII  back  powerless,  completely  halUed  by  the  cool 
impudence  of  the  villain  before  him.  He  would  have  again  at- 
tempted to  grasp  the  bell-rope,  but  Lymburnc  had  placed  himself 
between  him  and  it,  and  his  eye  never  left  him  for  an  instant. 
He  realined  that  he  was  completely  at  fault. 

"  There  is  yet  one  thing  more,"  Lymburne  observed,  clench- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage.  "Is  that  varlet  of  Governor  Wyatt,  that 
low-bred  hound,  Yeardley,  still  with  you  ;" 

"  Edward  Yeardley  is  still  here,"  Sir  Gordon  replied. 

"  Then  I  rely  on  you  to  see  that  ho  is  not  here  to-morrow. 
His  presence  would  mar  the  harmony  of  the  happy  occasion,  and 
you  will  see  the  necessity  of  having  him  removed  hence.  Fare- 
well, Sir  Gordon,  I  am  about  to  depart:  yet  there  is  one  precau- 
tion which  1  have  neglected  ;  I'faith,  it  might  have  been  bad  for 
mo  had  I  left  you  alone  with  the  means  of  calling  your  servants." 

With  these  words  Lymburne  mounted  the  tulile,  and  with  his 
sword  severed  the  bell-rope  close  to  the  ceiling. 

"Pardon  mc.  Sir  Gordon,  for  this  ungentlemanly  act,  and  also 
for  the  liberty  of  locking  the  door  after  me,"  he  said,  in  a  mocking 
tone.  "  You  will  at  once  see  that  these  measures  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  peculiar  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  find  you,  and 
I  trust  your  short  captivity  may  bo  as  pleasant  as  mine.  Fare- 
well, Sir  Gordon,  tomorrow  1  shall  return,  accompanied  by  a 
priest.     See  to  it  that  you,  also,  arc  prepared  !" 

The  door  closed  behind  him,  and  the  snap  of  the  lock  reminded 
Sir  Gordon  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  bis  own  house.  Lymburne 
moved  cautiously  down  the  stairs  and  out  at  the  door,  and  then 
sped  swiftly  across  the  clearing  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  The 
low  sound  of  voices  near  Ijy  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  care- 
fully crept  nearer  the  sjjeakers.  He  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
rage  as  he  saw  Edward  Yeardley  and  Eleanor  Hargreavcs  seatled 
together  upon  the  roots  of  a  giant  oak,  conversing  earnestly  and 
in  a  low  tone.  His  anger  must  have  betrayed  him,  for  Eleanor 
suddenly  looked  up  and  gave  an  exclamation  of  terror  as  she  be- 
held the  eyes  of  Lymburne  glaring  upon  her  from  the  neighboring 
thicket. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  Eleanor  i"  asked  Edward  Yeardley,  starting 
to  his  feet. 

"  There — there  !  I  surely  saw  him  just  within  those  bushes  ?  I 
know  I  am  not  mistaken  !" 

"  Who  was  it  i     Wliom  did  you  see  !" 

"  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne — he  of  whomyou  were  just  speaking!" 

But  ho  was  gone.  Yeardlay  sprang  hastily  to  the  place  indi- 
cated, but  no  one  was  there.  With  the  remembrance  of  his 
knowledge  of  woodcraft  he  examined  the  ground,  and  was  startled 
to  find  the  visible  impress  of  a  nailed  boot  in  the  soil,  while  the 
twigs  near  by  were  broken  and  disturbed.  The  tracks  led  him  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  his  excitement  he  was  about  to  fol- 
low them,  when  a  terrified  exclamation  from  Eleanor  at  his  side 
brought  liira  to  his  feet.  His  attention  was  instantly  arrested  by 
a  boat  which  suddenly  shot  out  into  the  river,  not  a  dozen  rods 
from  where  he  stood,  in  the  stern  of  which  was  his  hated  enemy, 
Sir  Morgan  Lymburne !  A  mocking  laugh  came  across  the  water, 
followed  by  the  words  : 

"Lady  Eleanor,  remember!  To-morrow  you  are  to  become 
my  bride,  and  I  warn  you  to  be  prepared !  Again  1  say,  le- 
inember .'" 

Eleanor  gazed  upon  the  boat  as  it  lessened  in  the  diatiince,  and 
sank  insensible  into  the  arms  of  her  lover.  He  laved  her  brow 
with  water  from  the  river,  and  chafed  her  icy  hands,  but  it  was 
long  ere  she  ojiened  her  eyes.  She  recognized  Yeardley  as  he 
knelt  by  her,  and  exclaimed  in  an  eager  voice ; 

"  It  was  a  dream,  was  it  not .'     Tell  me,  Edward,  that  it  was  !" 

The  heart  of  Edward  Yeardley  was  too  full  for  speech,  and  he 
could  only  shake  his  head  mournfully  and  point  to  the  boat  far 
down  the  stream.  With  a  groan  of  heart-wrung  agony,  and  with 
a  passionate  burst  of  tears,  Eleanor  Hargreavcs  bowed  her  head 
and  wept. 

"  God  in  heaven,  have  mercy  !"  she  murmured.  "  O,  this  is 
dreadful — terrible  beyond  words  !  To  be  doomed  past  all  hope  of 
relief  to  a  fate  so  dreadful — death  itself  were  preferable  !" 

Edward  Yeardley  made  no  answer.  He  sat  with  botli  hands 
pressed  upon  his  brow  as  if  he  would  still  the  angry  tlirobbings  of 
his  brain. 

"There  is  no  hope — no  hope,  but  in  death  !"  murmured  the 
stricken  maiden,  sadly. 

"Stay!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Yeardley.  "There  is  a  hope — 
one  solitary  hope  remains.  Strange  thy.t  I  did  not  think  of  it 
before  I" 

"  And  what  is  it  ?" 

"  It  rests  entirely  with  Luke  Harvey,  the  old  man  of  whom  I 
spoke  to  you.  I  will  try  to  find  him — and  Heaven  giant  th.it  my 
search  be  successful!  O,  Eleanor,  there  is  a  wild  hope  suddenly 
sprung  up  in  my  breast  :  I  feel  sure  that  this  strange  man  can  aid 
us  now,  when  all  other  aid  has  failed.  There  is  little  time  left, 
but  I  will  do  all  that  man  can  do.  Take  courage — put  off  the 
marriage  until  the  last  moment — delay  it  if  you  can,  for  each  new 
minute  may  bring  relief.  Heaven  bless  you,  Eleanor,  and  grant 
that  my  efforts  may  be  successful !" 


He  pressed  his  lips  to  her  pale  brow  and  hurried  away.  Sir 
Gordon's  horse  stood  saddled  at  the  door,  and  without  hesitation 
he  leaped  upon  his  back  and  galloped  away.  His  course  lay  in 
the  direction  of  Jamestown,  and  he  increased  the  speed  of  the 
high-mcttlcd  horse  until  he  swept  onward  with  furious  leaps. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    OVEKTimOW    OF    WELI/-LAID    SCHEMICS. 

Morgan  Lymiiukne  plied  his  oars  briskly  until  the  Block- 
house was  lost  to  sight,  and  then  indulged  in  a  fit  of  merriment  at 
the  success  of  his  plans.  Still  continuing  to  row,  ho  broke  forth 
into  a  soliloquy. 

"And  so  the  work  goes  on  with  complete  success — except  the 
death  of  Searle,  and  he  was  of  little  consequence  to  me  or  to  the 
success  of  my  plans.  To  morrow,  then,  will  witness  the  consum- 
mation of  all  my  hopes ;  and  a  triumph  indeed  will  it  be  for  me  ! 
How  it  rejoiced  my  soul  to  sec  old  Hargreavcs  groan  and  writhe 
under  my  words  ;  and  Yeardley — curses  on  him  !  how  much  bet- 
ter than  his  death  will  his  sufferings  be  to  me,  when  he  knows  that 
Eleanor  Hargreavcs  must  be  my  bride  !  'Twill  be  a  sweet  re- 
venge, and  amply  will  it  compensate  for  all  his  insults.  But  I 
must  act  warily  until  the  morrow;  that  lynx-eyed  governor  will 
be  upon  mc  if  I  show  my  face  in  the  streets.  After  that  I  care  for 
nothing  ;  who  will  molest  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaven  1 
A  powerful  protection,  truly." 

As  he  neared  Jamestown  he  carefully  avoided  the  various  boats 
which  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  running  his  skiff  upon  tho 
bank  at  some  distance  above  the  village,  he  carefully  secreted  it 
among  the  bushes  and  proceeded  forward  on  foot.  Making  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  he  approached  a  low  house  and 
knocked  twice  at  the  door.  He  waited,  but  received  no  answer, 
and  impatiently  repeated  the  signal.  After  waiting  a  still  longer 
time,  he  cautiously  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

The  room  was  partially  below  ground  and  very  dark,  but  the 
eyes  of  Lymburnc  were  well  accustomed  to  his  haunt,  and  were 
not  long  in  detecting  the  presence  of  an  intruder.  The  man  was 
seated  unconcernedly  in  a  chair,  and  an  angry  question  came  to 
Sir  Morgan's  lips,  but  it  died  there  as  the  person  raised  his  head 
and  discovered  the  well-known  features  of  Luke  Harvey.  With  a 
cry  of  horror  Lymburnc  bounded  back,  and  stood  guzing  at  the 
apparition. 

"  Who  are  you  1"  he  at  last  summoned  courage  to  ask.  "You're 
not  the  man  who  calls  himself  Luke  Harvey — uo — that  is  impos- 
sible.    Who  are  you  then  V 

"Am  I  not  Luke  Harvey  1"  the  old  man  demanded.  "  Look  at 
me  closely ;  behold  this  unhealed  sear  made  by  your  assassin- 
hand  !  Ah,  Morgan  Lymburne,  I  was  aot  fated  to  die  then — my 
work  is  not  yet  done !" 

With  a  heavy  groan  of  despair,  Lymburnc  tottered  to  a  stool 
and  sank  down.  Just  as  he  was  felicitating  himself  upon  the  sure 
prospect  of  success  before  him,  this  living  witness  of  his  villany 
had  come  to  blast  his  hopes  and  destroy  them  forever.  He  was 
for  a  time  completely  unnerved.  Visions  of  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion passed  before  his  eyes,  in  each  of  which  he  was  the  chief  actor. 
It  was  a  moment  of  bitter  agony  to  Morgan  Lymburnc;  the  blow 
had  fallen  heavily. 

"  You  are  amazed,  you  are  confounded  at  ray  presence  here. 
Well  you  may  be,  Morgan  Lymburne;  well  may  you  grieve  and 
shrink  before  the  man  whom  you  attempted  so  basely  to  destroy. 
Ah,  Morgan  Lymburne,  your  race  is  nearly  run  ;  your  villany  is 
well-nigh  played  out,  and  I  am  here  to-day — " 

"Why!     For  what?"     Lymburne  demanded  in  a  broken  voice. 

"To  demand  once  more  your  instant  return  to  England;  to 
warn  you  not  to  proceed  with  your  villany  at  the  Blockhouse  to- 
morrow !  Once  before  I  warned  you — you  ba.sely  attempted  my 
life,  but  I  am  here  to  day,  and  hold  you  more  completely  than  be- 
fore in  my  power  !  Morgan  Lymburne,  can  nothing  avail  to  open 
your  eyes  to  this  matter  1  Consider  that  while  I  live  your  plans 
against  Sir  Gordon  Hargreavcs  must  be  powerless  ;  consider  tliat 
you  cannot  tempt  me  to  delay  the  course  of  this  justice,  which 
shall  now  be  as  sure  as  it  has  been  tardy;  consider  that  you  are 
entirely  in  my  power,  and  that  one  word  from  me  to  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt  will  place  you  in  prison  to  await  two  charges  of  attempted 
murder,  and  then  tell  me — will  you  abandon  this  unrighteous 
scheme  and  return  to  England?" 

Luke  Harvey  bent  his  eyes  fixedly  upon  Sir  Morgan,  but  the 
latter  answered  not.  He  was  completely  bound  up  in  the  con- 
sciousnesss  of  his  defeat,  and  he  hardly  heard  the  old  man's  words. 

"  You  answer  nothing  :  then  your  doom  is  sealed !  Pursue 
your  own  way,  Morgan  Lymburne ;  go  to  your  wedding  at  Sir 
Gordon  Hargreaves'  to-morrow — but  be  sure  of  this — t/iere  wiU  be 
an  Hiiiiivitcd  r/iicst !" 

With  these  ominous  words  Luke  Harvey  moved  slowly  from 
the  house.  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  raised  his  head  as  if  to  stop 
him,  but  he  found  himself  alone. 

When  Luke  Harvey  reached  the  street  he  paused  for  a  moment 
as  if  dubious  as  to  what  course  he  should  next  pursue.  His  inde- 
cision was  momentary,  and  he  quickly  turned  his  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  governor's  residence.  Strange  glances  were  cast 
upon  him  as  he  moved  along,  for  no  one  knew  him  ;  but  he  passed 
on  without  heeding  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  entered  the  gov- 
ernor's audience-chamber.  It  was  vacant,  and  he  sat  down  to 
await  the  appearance  of  Sir  Francis. 

Hardly  had  ho  taken  his  scat  before  a  horseman  dashed  up  to 
the  door,  and  Edward  Yeardley  entered  the  apartment.  The  old 
man  gazed  with  surprise  upon  him  ;  his  face  was  flushed  and 
feverish,  and  his  dress  disordered,  while  his  manner  was  wild  and 
unsteady.  As  he  saw  the  only  occupant  of  the  room  he  sprang 
forward  and  seized  his  hand. 
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"  O,  Luke  Harvey,  thank  Heaven  that  I  have  found  you  !"  he 
exclaimed  in  an  agitated  tone. 

"  What  means  this,  Edward  1  Why  are  you  so  agitated — 
where  have  you  come  from  "!" 

"  From  the  Blockhouse." 

"  Ha  !  Then  you  have  something  to  say  of  Sir  Morgan  Lyra- 
bume." 

"  I  have ;  hear  me  now,  Luke  Harvey,  and  help  mo  ;  for  I  need 
your  help  more  now  than  ever  before." 

"  Then  go  on  ;  tell  me  all." 

Luke  Harvey  listened  eagerly  and  with  excited  attention  while 
Edward  Yeardley  narrated  the  events  of  the  siege,  and  what  had 
subsequently  happened.  At  last  he  concluded,  and  waited  anx- 
iously for  a  reply. 

Luke  Harvey  pondered  deeply  upon  what  he  had  heard,  and  for 
some  time  made  no  answer. 

"  And  does  Sir  Gordon  regard  you  well  1"  he  at  last  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  gives  me  no  hopes  that  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Elea- 
nor can  ever  be  mine." 

"  But  he  was  agitated  at  sight  of  the  locket,  you  said," 

"  Yes,  deeply." 

"  And  well  ho  might  be.  Ah,  Sir  Gordon,  then  was  a  strange 
doubt  excited  in  thy  breast ;  then  was  an  old  memory  revived 
which  well  might  cause  thee  to  be  agitated  !" 

Edward  Yeardley  gazed  with  strange  wonder  upon  the  mys- 
terious man  before  him  as  he  uttered  these  words.  There  was  a 
tone  of  satisfaction  in  the  old  man's  speech  whfch  wcU-nigh  caused 
him  to  forget  the  object  of  his  journey.  This,  however,  could  not 
long  be  divorced  from  his  thoughts. 

"  But  this  is  nothing  to  me,"  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  passion- 
ate grief.  "  O,  Luke  Harvey,  if  it  lies  in  your  power  to  avert  for 
one  hour  this  fearful  doom,  speak  and  let  me  know.  For  God's 
sake  withhold  nothing  that  may  be  of  comfort  to  me  in  this  hour !" 

"  Tell  me  first,  Edward,  of  the  relation  which  you  bear  to 
Eleanor  Hargreavcs.     Speak  frankly — do  you  love  her  ?" 

"  As  my  life — as  my  very  being  !  Can  this  be  of  any  avail  to 
you  f  If  so,  doubt  it  not ;  and  more  than  this,  she  loves  me  as 
fondly  in  return." 

The  eye  of  Luke  Harvey  brightened  as  he  heard  these  words, 
and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  Ed- 
ward Yeardley.     Rising  proudly  from  his  seat,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  At  last — at  last !  O,  how  does  this  pay  me  for  a  lifetime  of 
suffering, — to  know  that  at  last  my  efforts  are  to  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  the  villain,  Lymburne,  baffled  at  all  points  !  Ah,  Sir 
Gordon  Hargreaves,  you  little  think  how  soon  your  sorrow  is  to 
be  turned  to  joy — nor  you,  Lady  Eleanor,  how  quickly  will  your 
tears  be  changed  to  smiles  !" 

Edward  Yeardley  remarked  the  light  which  glared  in  his  eye, 
and  new  hope  was  awakened  in  his  breast. 

"Tell  me,  Luke  Harvey,"  he  exclaimed  tremulously,  "for 
■what  can  I  hope  ?  Your  words  are  doubtful,  and  I  know  not  how 
to  construe  them." 

"  Listen,  Edward,  and  you  shall  know.  But  first  answer  me 
this  ;  have  you  ever  gazed  into  my  face  and  seen  the  impress  of 
crime — of  sin  committed  long  ago  1     Tell  me  truly." 

"I  can  answer  you  readily,"  replied  the  young  man.  "At 
times  I  have  fancied  that  your  conscience  was  burdened  with  the 
weight  of  crime." 

"And  therein  you  are  right.  Edward  Yeardley,  my  soul  is 
stained  with  sin,  but  for  years  have  I  endeavored  to  expiate  and 
atone  for  it.  The  hour  of  retribution  has  almost  arrived ;  an 
hour  to  which  for  long  and  weary  years  I  have  looked  forward. 
Edward,  to-day  shall  end  the  mystery  that  hangs  about  you ;  to- 
morrow shall  my  task  of  retribution  and  atonement  bo  fully  per- 
formed, and  there  shall  my  labor  end." 

Edward  Yeardley  heard  those  blissful  words,  and  with  a  low  cry 
of  joy  sank  upon  his  knees  at  the  old  man's  feet  and  seized  his 
hand  with  a  fervent  grasp. 

"  Luke  Harvey,  you  are  not  deceiving  me  in  this !"  he  whispered 
tremnlonsly. 

"As  God  is  my  judge,  and  as  I  hope  for  mercy — no  !" 

"And  all  shall  be  explained — you  promise  it  1" 

"  I  do  ;  and  rest  assured  that  my  word  shall  not  be  broken. 
Tears  ago  I  might  have  done  it,  but  I  preferred  to  wait  until  now, 
and  receive  the  sweet  satisfaction  which  to-morrow  will  surely 
bring  me." 

"  But  Eleanor  Hargreaves — shall  she  be  saved  ?  Can  you  turn 
aside  this  fearful  fate  which  pursues  her,  and  prevent  this  hateful 
marriage  V 

"  Edward  Yeardley,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  the  plot  is  deeply 
laid,  and  may  appear  dark  to  you,  but  be  sure  that  good  shall  re- 
sult from  it.  My  plans  aim  at  the  total  discomfiture  of  Sir  Mor- 
gan Lymburne,  and  I  shall  not  stop  sliort  of  this.  And  now 
another  question  ;  could  the  consent  of  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  be 
obtained,  would  you  wed  the  Lady  Eleanor  V 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?     Most  certainly  I  would." 

"  Then  you  shall." 

Edward  Yeardley  gazed  in  wonderment  upon  the  old  man  as  he 
ottered  these  words,  and  then  said  in  a  doubtful  tone  : 

"  Luke  Harvey,  what  mean  you  1  Do  you  say  in  sober  truth 
that  you  can  thwart  Sir  Morgan  Lymbunie  in  his  iniquitous 
schemes  V 

"  I  can  and  will." 

"  And  that  you  can  remove  Sir  Gordon's  objections  to  my  claim 
to  his  daughter's  hand  ?" 

"All  this  is  in  my  power  !" 

"  Then  in  the  name  ot  all  that  is  miraculous,  what  is  not  in 
your  power  ?   Luke  Harvey — mysterious  old  man,  who  are  you  V 

A  smile  of  strange  meaning  appeared  upon  his  lace  as  he  an- 
swered : 


"  That,  also,  shall  soon  be  revealed  to  you.  The  schemes  of 
Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  are  well  laid  and  deep,  but  I  shall  thwart 
and  destroy  them.  And  now,  Edward,  you  must  withdraw  ;  you 
are  restless  and  fevcri.sh,  and  need  rest.  Hark  !  there  is  Sir  Fran- 
cis upon  the  stairs  ;  go  now,  for  I  must  see  him  privately." 

A  half-framed  question  was  upon  Edward  Yeardley's  lips,  but 
the  manner  of  Luke  Harvey  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him  and  sought  his  room  to  gain  strength  for  the 
morrow. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   VILLAIN  S    LAST    STAKE. 


It  was  fast  growing  dark  when  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  entered  his 
audience  chamber,  and  at  first  he  noticed  not  the  presence  of 
another.  In  truth,  had  it  been  broad  daylight  it  might  have  been 
the  same,  for  the  governor's  thoughts  were  preoccupied.  His  face 
had  a  deeply  mournful  cast,  and  as  he  leaned  upon  the  mantel  ho 
sighed  heavily. 

His  thoughts  were  of  his  friend,  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves,  and 
of  the  dark  fate  which  menaced  his  house.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt 
was  a  noble  friend.  Since  early  morning  he  had  directed  all  his 
efforts  to  the  arrest  of  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne,  but  with  no  success ; 
not  the  slightest  clue  could  he  obtain.  The  fatal  fifth  of  April 
was  at  hand,  and  the  persecutor  of  Eleanor  Hargreaves  was  still 
at  large.  The  reflection  was  a  torturing  one.  Sir  Francis  recalled 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  remembered  his  early  friendship  for 
Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves,  continuing  through  youth  and  manhood 
to  the  present  day  :  he  remembered  the  Lady  Eleanor  as  a  joyous, 
bright-eyed  child  whose  innocent  prattle  had  once  amused  him  as 
he  held  her  in  his  arms — and  now  the  gloomy  reality  of  the  present 
hour  completed  the  picture.  It  was  enough  to  sadden  his  heart 
from  the  contrast,  and  a  sigh  rose  to  his  lips  as  he  reflected. 

A  slight  noise  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  apartment  startled 
him,  and  turning  hastily,  his  eyes  encountered  the  form  of  Luke 
Harvey.  He  crossed  the  room  with  astonishment,  and  addressed 
the  intruder  thus  : 

"  Sir,  wherefore  are  you  here  ?  Your  presence  seems  strange 
and  unseemly;  what  are  your  demands  1" 

"  I  would  speak  with  you.  Sir  Francis,"  replied  the  other,  calmly. 

The  governor  started  as  he  heard  the  tones  of  the  voice,  but  im- 
mediately replied : 

"  But  know  you  not  that  the  audience  hour  is  long  since  over?" 

"  I  do — but  my  business  touches  the  interests  of  yourself  more 
than  mine." 

"  Ha  !  say  you  so  ?     Then  say  on ;  I  will  hear  you." 

But  the  old  man  made-no  haste  to  speak,  and  after  a  pause  Sir 
Francis  observed  impatiently : 

"  r  faith,  man,  whoever  you  are,  you  seem  to  be  trifling  with 
me.  If  you  have  aught  to  say,  say  it  quickly  and  depart,  for  I  am 
in  no  mood  for  foolery." 

"  I  wish  not  to  trifle  with  you.  Sir  Francis.  My  business  is  of 
moment." 

"  Then  say  on.  But  first  give  me  your  name.  What  are  you 
called  ?" 

"  Some  call  me  Luke  Harvey." 

"  By  the  rood,  old  man,  your  answers  are  oddly  shaped.  What 
shall  /  call  you  1" 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Sir  Francis  V 

The  governor  seemed  again  to  recognize  something  familiar  in 
the  old  man's  tone,  for  ho  started  from  his  chair  and  endeavored 
to  peer  into  his  face,  but  his  features  were  hidden  by  the  increased 
darkness. 

"  Nay,  I  know  you  not." 

"  Yet  methinks  an  old  friend  should  be  recognized  by  his  voice." 

"  There  is  something  in  that  voice  which  strangely  perplexes 
me.  An  old  friend,  say  you  7  I  will  look  upon  thy  face  and  see 
if  I  cannot  recall  it  to  mind." 

The  governor  pulled  a  bell-rope,  and  a  servant  entered  with  a 
pair  of  wax  tapers.  Sir  Francis  seized  one  and  held  it  close  to 
the  face  of  his  visitor.  He  examined  it  long  and  with  strange 
doubts  depicted  upon  his  own. 

"  I  am  puzzled  still  to  decide,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Your  face  is 
familiar,  but  you  must  have  been  known  to  me  long  years  ago." 

"  It  was  years  ago,  Sir  Francis.  Let  me  assist  your  memory. 
I  have  mot  you  often  at  your  father's  board  in  England." 

"Thou  hast?  By  my  soul,  this  is  a  strange  mystery.  Let  me 
think." 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt  gazed  long  and  eagerly  into  the  old  man's 
face.  His  puzzled  expression  gave  place  to  one  which  might  al- 
most be  called  fear,  and  with  a  fast  paling  countenance  he  sprang 
from  his  chair. 

"  Heavens  !"  he  exclaimed  wildly,  "am  I  deceived,  or  is  this  a 
dream  !  The  dead  cannot  surely  come  to  life,  and  yet  your  fea- 
tures are  surely  those  of  — " 

" — sh  !  Speak  that  name  softly;  it  has  not  been  uttered  before 
in  years.     You  know  me  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you  well.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are 
hero  '!     Were  you  not  reported  dead  years  ago  V 

"  Yes,  and  that  report  was  fabricated  by  myself.  I  had  my  own 
ends  to  gain." 

"  This  is  i)as8ing  strange  1  But  give  me  your  hand ;  we  should 
surely  meet  as  friends." 

The  face  of  Luke  Harvey  (for  so  we  must  still  call  him)  paled  at 
these  words,  and  he  drew  back  to  avoid  the  proffered  hand  of  the 
governor.  The  latter  gazed  with  increased  astonishment  upon  his 
strange  companion,  and  he  said  : 

"  Surely,  this  Is  stranger  than  all !     Do  you  refuse  my  hand  V 

"  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you,  Sir  Francis,"  replied  Luke 


Harvey,  with  a  strange  sadness  of  tone.  "  Hear  me  tell  my  tale, 
and  then  if  you  choose  to  take  me  by  the  hand  I  shall  not  refiise. 
Will  you  hear  me  now?  I  would  speak  of  those  whose  welfare 
nearly  concerns  you — of  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  and  his  daughter, 
and  of  Edward  Yc.irdlcy." 

"  Do  you  know  aught  concerning  them  ?"  demanded  the  now 
thoroughly  excited  governor.     "  If  so,  say  on,  and  quickly." 

"  Listen  then.  Sir  Francis."  And  drawing  his  chair  nearer,  as 
if  fearful  that  even  the  walls  might  betray  his  secret,  Luke  Harvey 
spoke  in  a  low  and  whispered  tone.  The  tale  was  a  long  one  as 
he  told  it,  and  the  moments  slipped  rapidly  away  during  its  reci- 
tal. The  effect  upon  the  listener  was  strange ;  wonder,  amaze- 
ment, thoughtfiilness,  alternately  appeared  upon  his  face,  and 
once,  as  Luke  Harvey  spoke  in  a  tone  more  hurried  and  agitated 
with  emotion.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  sprang,  horror-struck,  from  his 
chair,  and  gazed  upon  the  old  man  with  an  expression  of  terror. 
The  mournfully  earnest  look  of  the  latter  recalled  him,  and  he 
listened  in  silence  to  the  end. 

"  By  heavens  !"  Sir  Francis  uttered,  in  a  voice  of  wild  excite- 
ment, "  this  cannot  bo !  It  is  past  belief !  Man — man,  you  are 
deceiving  mo  !" 

"As  God  is  my  witness,"  exclaimed  Luke  Harvey,  fervently, 
"  I  a«i  not  I     Have  I  not  an  interest  also  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  I  forgot ;  j'ou  have  an  interest  in  this  thing,  if  your  words  are 
true.  I  could  wish  to  believe  them  so;  let  me  look  into  your 
face  again ;  I  would  mark  its  expression." 

Sir  Francis  gazed  earnestly  upon  the  features  of  Luke  Harvey, 
but  they  wcro  open  and  without  concealment. 

"  Old  man,  I  will  believe  you  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  cannot 
be  deceiving  me ;  your  face  forbids  it." 

"  Thanks,  Sir  Francis  ;  you  will  not  regret  your  confidence." 

"  But  does  Edward  know  of  this  ?"  asked  the  governor. 

"  No  ;  I  thought  it  best  that  it  should  be  revealed  to  him  upon 
the  morrow." 

"Death  of  my  life!"  uttered  Sir  Francis,  impulsively,  "this 
seems  like  a  dream.  Can  it  really  be  true  ?  Yet  I  will  not  doubt 
it.     But  ah  !  what  an  awakening  will  there  be  upon  the  morrow !" 

"  There  will,  indeed,"  replied  Luke  Harvey.  "  The  villain, 
Lymburne,  will  meet  his  full  retribution,  aud  a  bitter  day  of  reck- 
oning will  he  find  it.  And  now.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  will  you  take 
my  hand  !" 

The  old  man  eagerly  extended  his  hand  towards  the  governor, 
but  the  latter  hesitated  in  painful  indecision.  Once  he  seemed 
about  to  grasp  the  outstretched  hand,  but  suddenly  drawing  back 
with  a  shudder,  he  said  : 

"Nay,  old  man — I  cannot!  Ask  me  not  to  take  that  hand: 
there  is  blood  upon  it !  Yet  I  would  not  do  thee  injustice  ;  thou 
hast  sinned,  and  thou  hast  also  suffered — but  still,  the  sin  is  there  ! 
I  would  take  thee  by  the  hand,  l)ut  the  remembrance  of  that  deed 
causes  a  shudder ;  I  cannot  do  it  ?" 

Luke  Harvey  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  and  when  ho  raised  it 
his  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears. 

"  It  is  just — it  is  just !"  he  replied,  sadly.  "  Mine  was  the  crime, 
and  mine  must  also  be  the  penalty.  But  it  is  for  only  a  little 
time — ray  work  is  done  with  the  morrow,  and  henceforth  I  shall 
seek  seclusion." 

For  an  hour  longer  the  two  men  talked  in  a  subdued,  whisper- 
ing tone,  and  when  at  length  Luke  Harvey  arose  to  go.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Wyatt  accompanied  him  to  the  door  and  talked  earnestly  for  a 
moment  longer. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  editor  of  the  Utica  Herald,  has  reached  Pales- 
tine in  the  course  of  his  Eastern  wanderings.  Tlic  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  hist  letter  describing  the  Holy  City  :  "  There  was 
one  '  Holy  Place '  in  Jerusalem  I  sought  in  vain  to  visit — the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is,  as  you  know,  occupied  by  the 
principal  mosque  of  the  city — the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Including  the 
inclosure,  it  occupies  the  whole  south-western  part  of  the  city,  and 
appears  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  I  have  scon  in  the  East. 
Hitherto  strangers  have  been  permitted  to  visit  it  by  paying  a  mod 
est  backsheesh  of  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  each ;  but  of  late  the 
Mahommedans  have  been  'growing  no  better  very  fast '  in  the 
matter  of  toleration,  and  this  year  have  saucily  shut  the  door  of 
the  sacred  edifice  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  squad  of  '  Christian 
dogs.'  I  attempted  to  look  into  the  inclosure,  but  a  Turkish  sen- 
tinel offered  to  make  me  a  present  of  the  contents  of  a  very  rusty 
musket,  while  an  old  vagabond  who  stood  near  suggestively  drew 
his  finger  across  his  throat — indicating,  by  such  suggestive  ges- 
ture, that  in  case  I  should  enter,  I  should  for  the  future  be  relieved 
of  the  bore  of  carrying  a  head  upon  my  shoulders.  These  rascal- 
ly Mahommedans  have  also  placed  some  sacred  edifice  or  other 
over  the  tomb  of  David,  so  that  no  Christian  is  permitted  to  see 
the  resting-place  of  the  great  psalmist.  And  I  may  here  remark, 
that  there  is  no  sadder  spectacle  in  all  this  curse-stricken  land  than 
that  of  Arabs,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  degraded  Turks,  lording 
it  over  the  sacred  city.  The  ground  once  pressed  by  the  feet  of 
Solomon,  and  David,  and  Christ,  now  echoes  to  the  tread  of  Mos- 
lem Janissary  and  the  drivelling  Dervish  ;  while  the  Jew.is  cow- 
ering in  obscure  places,  the  Moslem  struts  with  the  air  of  one  who 
treads  on  thrones ;  while  the  Christian  begs  permission  to  kneel 
at  the  tomb  of  his  Saviour,  the  Turk  disdainfully  proclaims  him- 
self monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  While  the  'Holy  Sepulchre'  is 
nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian,  Turkish  soldiers  keep 
guard  at  the  door,  and  a  Turkish  pasha  keeps  the  key." 


NoTAninA  OF  Indian  Life. — There  is  a  strange  story  afloat, 
that  at  Kussowlie,  one  of  the  hill  stations,  an  English  resident  lost 
his  wife  front  consumption,  and  that  the  friends  expected  to  bo 
invited  to  the  funeral,  but  were  disappointed — because  he  burnt  her. 
Now  wo  know  a  man  may  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own,  but  doubt 
its  being  the  wish  of  any  English  wife  to  bo  finally  disposed  of  in 
that  way.  We  should  think  this  individual  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  remaining  a  widower.  At  another  of  the  hill  stations 
(Simla)  there  has  been  a  marriage  in  high  life — the  Rajah  of  Simoor 
having  taken  unto  himself  two  wives.  This  gentleman's  age  is 
fourteen  years,  and  the  ladies  respectively  twelve  and  thirteen ! 
They  are  sisters. 
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TURKISH   DANCING    GIRL. 

PICTURES  OF  THK  EAST. 

We  have  placed  on  this  page  a  number  of  very  fine  cntrniv- 
ings,  representing  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  Holy  Land  under  its  modern  aspect,  all  of  them  possessing 
a  singular  interest.  They  were  selected  from  among  tlie  many 
exquisite  illustrations  which  adorn  a  very  cliarming  little  work, 
entitled  "  Hadji  in  Syria,"  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Barclay 
Johnson,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  author  of  the  "  City 
of  the  Great  King,"  heretofore  noticed  in  those  pages,  and  just 


of  observation,  and  a  graphic  facility  of  style.     By  combining  the 

powers  of  the  pen  and  pencil,  she  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
readable  and  intelligent  books  on  Syria  it  has  been  oar  fortune  to 
meet  with.  The  notices  of  the  engravings  before  us  are  condensed 
from  her  fascinating  pages.  The  first  sketch  represents  a  Turk- 
ish dancing  girl  and  the  interior  of  the  harem  of  the  Bash  Catib, 
an  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  Pacha.  The  female  visitor  (and 
none  other  is  admitted)  is  treated  to  coffee  boiling  hot,  to  the 
tempting  nargliileh,  and  to  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  The  dancers 
are  always  professional  persons — for,  in  the  East,  dancing  is  con- 
sidered far  beneath  any  but  the  poorer  classes,  who  make  it  a 
trade,  and  charge  a  certain  sum  for  their  services  on  festive  occa- 
sions. Tlie  dancing  consists  in  a  few  undulating  movements  of 
the  body,  not  ungraceful,  and  accompanied  by  the  castanets  and 
tamborine. — The  .second  engraving  represents  a  group  of  peasant 
women.  One  of  them  is  the  girl  with  the  water-jar — a  charming 
type  of  the  Syrian  female,  such  as  Vernct  loves  to  depict  in  his 
Scriptural  scenes.  "In  no  city  of  the  earth,  perhaps,"  remarks 
Mrs.  Johnson,  "  is  woman  found  in  greater  variet}' than  in  the 
'  City  of  the  Great  King.'  The  fair,  ruby-lipped  Circassian  and 
the  sable  daughter  of  Ham,  the  fur-clad  Russian  and  the  semi- 
nude  Bedawy  of  the  desert,  the  graceful  Greek  and  the  clumsy 
Copt,  the  modest  Armenian  and  the  brazen  Fellah,  the  haughty 
inmate  of  the  harem  and  the  oppressed  Jewess  'from  every  nation 
under  heaven.'  But,  however  widely  they  may  all  differ  in  blood, 
manners,  customs  and  appearance,  they  all  more  or  less  resemble 
each  otlier  in  at  least  this  common  point — they  are  the  abject 
slaves  of  the  'lords  of  creation.'  If,  then,  you  would  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  lot  and  condition  of  woman  in  her  Oriental 
phases,  you  need  not  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem.  Do 
you  sec  that  white  sheet  and  that  thick  veil  enveloping  sometliing, 
whose  yellow  boots  suggest  the  idea  that  it  may  l)c  a  piece  of  liv- 
ing humanity"?  Shade  of  Eve,  it  is  a  daughter  of  yours  !  Reader, 
it  is  a  sister  of  yours !  Those  black  slaves  are  sent  to  hold  her  in 
vile  surveillance.  The  lordly  effendi,  the  bigoted  church  digni- 
tary, the  jianoplied  soldier  and  the  proud  civilian,  all  pass  her 
without  the  slightest  salutation,  though  they  well  know  from  her 
train  that  slie  is  as  respectable  as  a  woman  can  be  in  the  East. 
Nay,  her  own  brother  vouchsafes  not  the  slightest  token  of  recog- 
nition, even  averting  his  head  as  he  passes ;  and  were  her  own 


GROUP   OF   PEASANT   WOMEN. 


powder,  and  whether  the  apple  of  Sodom  or  the  fruit  of 
Gomorrah,  it  was  very  palatable.  In  exchange,  they  earn- 
estly pleaded  for  the  only  looking-glass  wc  had  broaght 
with  us  of  the  size  of  one's  hand.  From  the  sensation  it 
produced  among  them,  it  was  evident  they  had  never  seen 
one  before.  The  eyes  of  tlie  women  especially  sparkled 
from  very  delight  on  surveying  its  reflection  of  the  beads, 
coins  and  tassels  with  whicli  their  heads  were  decorated. 
This,  together  with  the  electrical  machine,  telescope,  and 


ORIENTAL    STREET    SCENE. 


issued  from  the  press  of  James  Chalen  &  Sons,  the  enterprising 
publishers,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  speciality  is  the  production  of 
iUustrated  works  of  standard  value,  got  up  in  the  most  liberal  and 
splendid  style.  The  "  Hadji  in  Syria  "  is  an  indispensable  com- 
panion to  the  "  City  of  the  Great  King ;"  for  it  treats  largely  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Orientals,  with  the  mysteries  of  which 
only  a  lady  can  become  acquainted,  and  which  requires  a  female 
pi-n  to  portray  acceptably.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  admirably  fitted  for 
the  task  by  intimate  acquaintance  with   the  subiect,  keen  powers 


SUMMER    HESIDbNCE    ON    MT.    OLIVET. 


EN    ROGEL,    ANT)    VALLEY    OF    JEHOSHAPHAT. 


husband  to  condescend  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  her  in  public,  he 
would  be  considered  not  only  as  utterly  disgraced,  but  as  having  actually 
sinned." — The  third  engraving  delineates  the  gloomy  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  "  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Hill  of  Scandal  is  the  sepulchral 
village  of  Silwan.  Here,  excavations  that  were  originally  intended  for 
the  dead,  are  now  appropriated  by  the  living  for  their  dwelling-places. 
The  manner  of  burying  the  dead,  to  which  reference  is  made  throughout 
the  Bible,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  sepulchres  which  are  found  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day.  In  those  accounts  we  are  told  they  were 
'hewn  out  of  a  rock.'  Sarah  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 
These  sepulchres  exist  everywhere  ;  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills  are  full 
of  such  excavations,  some  of  which  are  so  extensive,  and  chiselled  with 
such  care,  they  are  now  converted  into  dwelling-places  of  the  living, 
whose  inhabitants  live  quite  contentedly  in  the  dark,  damp  tombs." — 
Our  fourth  engraving  represents  a  street  scene,  with  a  woman  filling  a 
jar  from  a  water-skin,  that  looks  very  like  a  stuffed  seal,  an  Arab  spin- 
ning, and  a  Turkish  sentinel,  in  the  military  costume  borrowed  from  the 
French  and  English,  looking  indolently  on. — The  remarkable  arch  in 
the  fifth  engraving  is  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  in  the  Via  Do- 
lorosa, or  Doleful  Way,  along  which  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  toiled 
beneath  the  weignt  of  the  cross  as  he  passed  to  death.  "  This  street 
abounds  in  '  holy  places  ' — here  is  a  blockcdup  doorway  to  the  '  Sancta 
Scala,'  leading  into  Antonia ;  a  little  further  on,  an  indentation  in  the 
stone  wall  is  seriously  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  cross  of  Christ 
resting  against  it;  hard  by  is  the  house  of  Veronica,  whence  started  the 
Wandering  Jew  on  his  never-ending  pilgrimage ;  and  there  a  high,  over- 
spanning  arch,  upon  which  our  Lord  is  confidently  affirmed  to  have 
stood  when  Pilate  showed  him  to  the  people,  and  cried  '  Ecce  homo  I' — 
'  Behold  the  man  !' " — The  next  en- 
graving in  order  represents  the  sum- 
mer tent  of  our  authoress  and  her 
family  pitched  upon  Mt.  Olivet,  and 
overlooking  the  Kedron.  She  tells 
us  that  "  the  malaria  arising  from  the 
debris  of  Jerusalem  compels  all 
Frank  residents  who  wish  to  live  out 
a  full  year,  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
country,  and  remain  outside  the  walls 
several  months  of  the  warm  season. 
Nothing  is  more  primitive  than  this 
way  of  living.  Families  supply  them- 
selves with  the  mere  necessaries  of 
life,  and  occupy  either  tents  or  the 
ruins  around  the  city.  Never  were 
wc  happier  than  when  living  in  this 
way  on  the  western  spur  of  Mt.  Oli- 
vet, just  opposite  Jerusalem.  One  is 
constantly  reminded  of  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs.  The  surrounding  hills 
abound  in  grapes,  pomegranates,  al- 
monds, apricots  and  figs  ;  and  these 
formed  our  principal  articles  of  food. 
Some  of  our  Bedouin  friends  brought 
us  one  day  a  bag  of  fruit  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  which 
they  affirm  are  the  veritable  apples  of 
Sodom.     They  were   beaten    into  a 


"ECCE    HOMO      ARCH,    JERUSALEM. 

the  dispensary  of  medicines,  drew  great  numbers  of  them 
to  our  abode." — Our  last  illustration  represents  the  tomb 
of  the  ill-fated,  but  "beautiful  and  well-favored  "  Rachel. 
"  The  pillar  set  upon  her  grave,  thirty-five  long  centuries 
and  a  generation  ago,  has  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,' 
or,  more  probably,  been  chipped  into  fragmentary  amu- 
lets ;  but  the  venerated  spot  is  still  marked,  and  no  doubt 
correctly  indicated  by  a  picturesque  mausoleum,  where  her 
idolized  remains  lie  interred." 


THE    TOMB    OF    RACHEL. 
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[TVritUn  for  Ballon 's  Piclorial.J 
THE  W1L1>  FLOWER. 

BY    E.   W.    POTXiM. 

I  dwell  in  the  haunts  oftho  lowly  and  poor. 
My  fragrance  is  borne  to  the  cott»ger"3  door ; 
1  gladden  the  heart  of  the  barefooted  child. 
As  truant  he  wanders  far  into  the  wild. 

I  seek  not  the  halls  of  the  lordly  or  great. 

A8  freshly  I  bloom  by  the  rude  "  woodland  gate,"' 

Or  under  the  shade  of  some  knotty  old  tree. 

Where  the  humniiug-bird  whispers  his  love-tale  to  me. 

The  humming-bird  lores  me,  I  know,  for  so  oft 
Ilo  stoop?  his  bright  wing  from  iti  soaring  aloft, 
To  sip  the  sweet  honey  from  my  tiny  bell, 
And  he  kis.«e3  luy  brow  ere  he  bids  me  farewell. 

The  bee.  too,  comes  often  with  many  a  tale 

Of  sweet-blooming  flowerets  all  orer  the  Talc; 

Be  sips  from  my  cup — then  away  on  the  wing. 

In  the  bower  of  some  other  sweet  wild  flower  to  sing. 

T  smile  on  the  berry-girl,  tired  and  torn, 
I  encourage  the  wayfarer  weary  and  worn  ; 
The  sin-stained  and  life-weary  ga/*  upon  me, 
And  weep  as  I  pencil  their  bright  infancy. 

Untaught.  I  exhale  to  the  zephyrs  my  breath  ; 
Uncultured,  I  bloom  by  the  roadside  and  heath  ; 
And  when  I  am  crushed  by  some  rude  passer-by, 
I  yield  my  destroyer  my  fragrance — and  die. 

Of  me  learn  a  lesson— 0  mortal,  forbear 
Too  rudely  to  censure  the  sin-crushed  or  poor; 
And  when  some  dreud  enemy  injures  thee  sore, 
Raise  a  prayer  for  his  blessin;.; — he'll  love  evermore. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

BT    CAPTAIN    JAMES   F.   ALCORN. 

"Lanc  ho  1  land  ho  !"  shouted  a  man  on  the  Joie  topsail  yard 
of  tlie  ship  Kevero,  one  drizzly  afternoon,  as  encased  in  my  rub- 
ber coat  and  boots,  and  feeling  very  nncomfortable,  I  was  trying 
to  shelter  myself  under  the  lee  of  the  spanker,  and  keep  an  eye 
to  windward  at  the  same  time.  Our  destination  was  Liverpool,  to 
which  port  we  had  been  bound  for  the  whole  of  twenty-one  days, 
the  last  eight  of  which  had  been  rendered  particularly  cheerless 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  gale  from  south-southeast,  with  a 
slight  variation  easterly  ;  which,  in  addition  to  retarding  our  pro- 
gress, drove  us  to  the  northward  of  our  course,  how  far,  we  could 
only  judge,  astronomical  calculation  being  out  of  the  question  in 
such  weather. 

When  the  gale  had  set  in.  Capo  Clear  bore  by  observation 
northeast-by-east  distant  four  hundred  and  eighty  odd  miles, 
which  fact  freed  us  from  any  apprehension  of  falling  to  leeward  so 
long  as  we  were  enabled  to  carry  double  reefs.  But  the  second 
day  the  gale  increased  to  such  degree  that  we  were  obliged  to 
close  reef  everything,  even  to  the  galley  smoke  stack,  and  hand 
the  mainsail,  when  we  increased  our  leeway  a  point,  losing  all 
of  a  knot  and  a  half  an  hour  of  headway. 

Still,  we  labored  under  little  if  any  apprehension,  believing  the 
gale  would  soon  abate,  and  the  wind  return  to  the  westward,  or 
even  to  the  northward,  when  we  should  be  enabled  to  keep  away 
and  double  the  cape  with  a  flowing  sheet. 

We  still  entertained  this  hope,  believing  the  land  to  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  one  hundred  miles  distant,  when  the  hail,  above-quoted, 
aroused  me  from  a  somewhat   unpleasant   reverie,  when  hurrying 
forward,  I  shouted,  "  topsail-yard,  there  !" 
"SirV 

"  Aint  you  mistaken  ?" 

"  No,  sir  !  It's  land  fast  enough  I  But  the  fog  has  shut  it  in 
again  !" 

"  Could  you  make  it  out  plain  V 

"No  sir!  Only  a  glimpse  of  it  as  the  fog  lifted!  It  loomed 
up  high  and  broken  !" 

"  Sloping  away  to  the  nor'ad  1" 
"  Yes  sir,  an'  bold  to  the  south  !" 

"The  Kerry  Mountains  !"  ejaculated  I,  and  after  a  brief  pause 
demanding  :    "  How  did  the  slope  bear  1" 
"  Broad  on  the  lee  bow,  sir !" 

"  The  deuce  !  So  far  out  of  our  reckoning  !  What's  got  into 
the  chronometer!  According  to  this  landlall  she  must  bo  out  of 
the  way,  easterly,  over  a  degree  and  a  half !"  and,  turning  away,  I 
was  about  to  descend  to  the  cabin,  when  Captain  Benton  shoved 
back  the  companion  slide,  and  stepping  out  on  deck,  demanded  : 
"  What's  this,  Mr.  A.  ?  1  thought  I  heard  something  said  about 
the  land !" 

"  Yes  sir,  you  did.     It  has  just  been  reported  from  the  foretop- 
sail  yard,  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  calling  you." 
"  Land  !  impossible  !" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  sir.  Old  Sol  sticks  to  it,  that  it's  land  though 
ho  says  ho  can't  see  it  now,  because  the  fog  has  settled  again. 
By  his  description  it's  the  Kerry  Mountains,  and  bearing  about 
oast-northeast,  lit  that  !" 

"  Why,  where  the  (laiie/s  are  wo  ?  According  to  that,  both  reck- 
oning and  chronptuele)r  jire  cut  of  the  way !" 

"  Yes  sir,  and  the  clironoineter  must  have  been  so  all  the  pas- 
sage." 

"  It  may  be,  in  fact,  must  be  so  !  But  I  never  knew  her  to  be 
more  than  a  few  miles  out  before.  They  may  have  given  us  an 
incorrect  rate,  or  one  that  be — " 


"  Land  ho  !"  shouted  old  Sol,  at  this  instant ;  whereupon  the 
old  man  hailed  him,  demanding  ;  "  Can  you  see  it  plain  1" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!  an'  you'll  see  it  too,  if  you  look  sharp,  there- 
away !"  responded  the  old  seaman,  making  a  gesture  to  leeward. 

Taking  his  glass,  Captain  Benton  hurried  forward,  and  mounting 
the  forecastle,  placed  it  to  his  eye,  directing  it  towards  the  land,  the 
outline  of  which  was  momentarily  becoming  more  distinct  as  the 
fog  lifted. 

"  We're  in  for  it,  Mr.  A.,"  was  his  brief  exclamation,  as  I  joined 
him  on  the  forecastle.  "  We've  got  to  go  north  about  this  time, 
sure  !  Call  all  hands,  sir  !  Square  the  yards  and  give  her  the 
muslin!  Single  reefs,  and  awliolc  foresail  for  twenty- four  hours, 
and  I  shan't  care  then  how  soon  the  wind  hauls." 

"  Call  all  hands,  one  of  you !"  shouted  I,  as  the  captain  ceased 
speaking,  adding,  "  stations  to  wear  ship  !" 

In  five  minutes  all  liands  were  ut  their  stations,  when  the  helm 
was  put  up,  the  after  yards  laid  square,  and  the  ship  obeying  the 
motion  of  her  wheel,  fell  of  to  norlh-by-cast,  wlicn  the  sails  were 
trimmed,  two  reefs  shaken  out  of  the  fore  and  main-topsail,  and 
one  out  of  the  mizzen,  while  the  foresail  was  dropped  to  its  great- 
est extent,  tending  to  increase  the  ship's  speed  to  twelve  knots  an 
hour. 

Our  reckoning  at  6  P.  M.,  next  day,  placed  us  but  a  few  miles 
soutli  of  Mallin  Head,  when  Captain  Benton  deemed  it  advisable  to 
haul  to  a  couple  of  points,  when,  having  braced  the  yards  up,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  take  in  a  reef,  the  gale  having  showed  not 
the  sli^jhtest  signs  of  abatement. 

At  midnight  it  was  blowing  harder  than  ever,  while  the  barom- 
eter indicated  a  sndden  change,  which  fact  coming  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  captain,  he  ordered  the  topsail  to  l>e  close  reefed  at 
once,  the  yards  braced  up  sharp,  and  the  vessel  kept  full-and-by. 

"  Have  a  bright  lookout  kept  at  each  mast  head,  and  on  the 
forecastle,  Mr.  A.,"  said  he,  as  he  prepared  to  go  below,  at  two 
bells  in  the  middle  watch.  "  Yes,  and  by  the  way,  you  may  as 
well  look  in  at  the  barometer  once  in  a  while  ;  it  wont  do  any  harm 
to  be  prepared  at  all  points  for  this  counter  gale." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  responded  I  briefly,  and  a  moment  after  I  was 
alone,  when  lighting  a  cigar  at  the  binnacle,  1  commenced  my 
solitary  walk  back  and  forth  on  the  deserted  quarter'deck,  pausing 
at  almost  every  turn  to  sweep  the  narrow  line  of  horizon  with  my 
gaze. 

Four  bells  struck,  when  I  summoned  the  watch  aft  to  pump 
ship  and  hold  the  reel ;  which  task  being  executed,  I  was  again 
alone,  the  watch  departing,  some  ascending  to  relieve  the  look- 
outs aloft,  and  others  seeking  the  forecastle  to  indulge  in  a  smoke 
or  appease  the  cravings  of  their  appetite. 

Obeying  some  strange  impulse,  I  remained  spell-bound,  as  it 
were,  gazing  at  the  seaman  who  had  ascended  to  the  relief  of  the 
lookout  in  the  maintop,  and  was  repeatedly  on  the  point  of  re- 
calling him,  why,  I  cannot  say,  bnt  it  was  only  by  a  powerful  ex- 
ertion of  the  will  that  I  was  enabled  to  desist.  At  length  he 
gained  the  futtock  shrouds,  and,  pressing  onward,  had  just  grasp- 
ed the  topmast  shrouds  with  his  right  hand,  when  the  ship  rolled 
fearfully  to  windward,  heaving  me  against  the  weather  bulwark 
\vith  great  violence,  and  shipping  the  main  deck  full  of  water, 
which  took  full  possession  thereof,  sweeping  forward  and  aft  with 
resistless  force,  and  breaking  down  doors,  flooding  cabins  and 
state-rooms,  and  causing  great  confusion  in  both  ends  of  the  ship, 
which  was  by  no  means  allayed  by  the  shrill  cry  of  "Man  over, 
board !"  which  escaped  my  lips  when  I  discovered  the  object  of  my 
gaze  to  be  no  longer  in  view,  having  lost  his  hold  with  the  weather 
roll  and  fallen  overboard  at  the  instant  I  regained  my  feet. 

"  Man  overboard  !  man  overboard  !"  and  the  cry  passed  from 
tongue  to  tongue,  rendering  any  summons  to  the  watch  below  un- 
necessary, while  each  vied  with  his  messmates  in  their  cfl'orts  to 
efTect  the  rescue  of  their  drowning  messmate. 

Life-buoys,  oars  and  one  or  two  spare  stun'sail  booms  followed 
each  other  over  the  rail  in  quick  succession,  while  the  reigning 
confusion  continued  at  such  a  pitch  as  defied  my  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  restore  order.  Captain  Benton  reached  the  quarter-deck 
with  the  first  of  the  watch  below,  but  as  easily  could  he  render  his 
voice  audible  amid  tlic  roar  of  Niagara,  so  relinquishing  the  at- 
tempt, he  commenced  clearing  away  the  life-boat,  in  which  task  I 
joined  him,  and  in  which  we  had  partially  succeeded,  when  a 
monstrous  wave  struck  us  full  on  the  weather  bow,  and  taking 
t!ie  forward  house  as  it  breached  aboard,  stove  it  to  atoms,  sweep- 
ing it  away  with  all  its  contents,  and  with  it,  the  whole  range  of 
larboard  bulwarks  from  the  forward  rigging  sheer  aft  to  the  for- 
ward poop  timber,  which  it  started. 

The  warning  motion  of  the  ship  an  instant  ere  the  sea  struck 
her,  caused  me  to  look  up,  when,  believing  her  to  be  swamped,  I 
sprang  from  the  life  boat  into  the  Ico  main  rigging,  to  which  I 
clung,  awe-struck  by  the  destructive  power  of  the  wave,  even  after 
it  was  spent  and  ))assed.  Fortunately  the  crew  were  all  on  the 
(piarter  deck  at  the  instant,  and  conseiiuently  escaped  the  fate  of 
our  unfortunate  messmate,  whom  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  to 
his  fate,  and  who,  we  believed,  had  ere  then  passed  the  last  try- 
ing ordeal. 

"  We've  doubled  Mallin  Head,  Mr.  A.,  "  said  the  old  man,  after 
a  brief  pause,  during  which  he  had  coolly  surveyed  the  scene  of 
devastation  presented  by  our  deck,  "  we've  met  the  channel  flood, 
which  swee])s  to  the  southward  here,  with  anuizing  rapidity,  and 
accounts  for  this  tremendous  sea.  Let  the  men  reeve  life-lines  to 
leeward  I  if  the  wind  holds,  wo  shall  want  them  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  I"  responded  I,  and  issuing  the  orders  to  the  meii, 
I  passed  forward,  followed  by  Captain  Benton,  who  joined  me  on 
the  forecastle,  and  again  resumed  : 

"  Who  was  it  that  lell  overboard,  Mr.  A.  ?" 

"  Aleirk  Steward,  sir." 

"  Steward,  my  (iod  !     The  very  man  on  whom  I  depended  to 


take  us  through  the  Mull.  He  knew  every  inch  of  the  coast  here, 
as  well  as  I  know  the  channel  in  Boston  harbor.  He'  was 
raised  in  shore  here-away,"  continued  the  old  man,  indicating  a 
certain  point  landward,  adding,  "  Swilly — there's  a  bay,  or  inden- 
ture in  the  Irish  Coast,  known  by  that  name,  I  believe.  Howev- 
er, ho  hailed  from  some  such  place,  and  came  recommended  to  me 
as  one  of  the  best  pilots  who  ever  made  the  passage  north  about. 
What's  to  be  done,  Mr  A.  ?  1  dare  not  attempt  a  passage  through 
the  Mull,  in  the  clearest  vfeathcr,  and  I  don't  think  we've  a  man 
on  board  who  knows  any  more  about  it  than  I  do." 

"  If  the  wind  hauls,  I  can  take  yon  into  Mulroy,  Capt.  B.," 
said  I  eagerly,  adding,  "  I've  had  some  three  months'  practice  on 
the  coast,  in  that  neighborhood,  and  can  say,  I  only  wish  I  knew 
as  much  about  the  channel  and  land  south  of  Foyle  as  I  do  here- 
away." 

"  Eh  !  you  can  1" 
"  Yes,  sir  !" 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  and,  I  think  it  likely  you'll  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  your  skill.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Hebrides '!" 

"  No,  sir  !  Bnt  do  yon  se«  anything  like  the  glimmer  of  a  light 
right  otT  the  weather  bow,  sir  ?  No,  no  !  hereaway,  in  the  wake 
of  the  anchor  stock?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  !  That's  a  vessel's  light,  Mr.  A.  Have  one  of  the 
reflective  lanterns  sent  to  the  collar  of  the  forestay,  and  one  to  the 
spanker  gaff,  instanter.  Bo  alive,  sir !  she  may,  or  must  be  on  the 
opposite  tack,  and  may  be  foul  of  us  before  yon  can  wink." 

'Twas,  indeed,  a  vessel's  light,  and  nearing  us  rapidly,  so  that 
I  had  barely  time  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  Captain  B.'s  order, 
ere  the  safety  of  our  ship,  from  collision  with  the  stranger,  de- 
manded our  joint  attention. 

She  had  approached  so  near  that  the  outlines  of  her  hull,  low- 
er spars,  and  close-reefed  topsails  were  easily  distinguished, 
when  Captain  B.,  deeming  a  collision  almost  inevitable,  and  aware 
of  the  folly  of  any  attempt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger, 
sprung  from  the  forecastle,  and,  rushing  aft,  by  a  sndden  move- 
ment of  the  helm,  hove  the  ship  up  in  the  wind,  thereby  deadening 
her  headway,  and  so  she  gathered  sternway,  canting  her  off  on 
the  same  tack,  when  she  fell  slightly  to  leeward  of  the  stranger, 
who  was  now  close  aboard  and  might  have  gone  clear,  had  he 
continued  on  his  course. 

But  relentless  fate  ordered  it  otherwise.  Just  as  our  vessel  be- 
gan to  forgo  ahead,  they  apparently  discovered  us,  and,  by  some 
mismanagement,  or  direction,  put  their  helm  up,  when  the  vessel 
fell  ofi",  and,  although  our  helm  was  jammed  hard  np  at  the  in- 
stant, fell  afoul,  striking  us  on  the  starboard  quarter,  just  forward 
the  forward  mizzcn-chain,  and,  heaving  ns  down,  sheerpoles  too, 
in  which  position  we  remained  nearly  a  minute,  when  we  righted, 
and,  in  so  doing,  fouled  all  onr  lower  yards  in  her  rigging.  We 
hung  in  this  position  for  nearly  five  minutes,  during  which  the 
direst  confusion  reigned  on  board  both  vessels,  particularly  the 
stranger,  whose  decks  were  crowded  with  emigrants,  who,  fright- 
ened from  below  by  the  shock  attending  the  collision,  only  added 
to  the  confusion  by  their  despairing  cries. 

At  length  the  vessels  were  separated  by  the  violence  of  the  gale, 
each  ship  losing  her  lower  yards  and  topsails,  while  onrs,  sus- 
taining additional  damage  to  her  hull  and  spars,  in  the  loss  of  the 
starboard  mi^tzen  rigging  and  chains,  and  having  all  the  starboard 
plank  started  quarter  down  to  the  third  streak  below  the  gun- 
wale, on  our  quarter  deck,  we  huddled  in  various  groups  some 
forty  or  fifty  shrieking  emigrants,  men  and  women,  who  had  fled 
to  our  deck  for  safety,  from  they  knew  not  what ;  here  were 
women  separated  from  their  husbands,  husbands  from  their  wives, 
parents  whose  children  were  left  behind,  and  young  people,  whose 
aged  parents  were  on  board  the  stranger.  No  tie  of  consanguinity 
in  existence  escaped  :  all  were  doomed  to  violent  partition  in  some 
one  or  other  of  our  visitors,  for  the  time,  or  it  might  be  forever, 
by  the  sndden  separation  of  the  ships.  'Twas  a  heart-rending 
scene,  which,  feeling  that  I  cannot  do  it  justice,  I  resign  to  the 
imagination  of  my  readers. 

For  nearly  an  hour,  the  frantic  grief  of  the  poor  wretches  ren- 
dered us  powerless ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  having  sncceeded 
in  placing  them  in  safety,  the  ship,  in  the  meantime  lying  to  un- 
der bare  poles,  we  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  foreyard,  which 
hung  by  the  starboard  lift,  one  end  resting  on  the  forecastle — rig- 
ging it  anew,  and  rebending  the  foresail,  which  we  set.  Our  next 
task  was  to  set  balance-sail  aft,  which  was  quickly  done,  by  secur- 
ing the  starboard  mizzen  rigging  in  a  manner  which  answered  th» 
safety  of  the  mast,  when  we  set  the  spanker,  main-spencer  and 
main-topmast-staysail,  and  again  brought  the  ship  to  the  wind. 

"  Pass  the  grog,  and  pump  her  out,  Mr.  A.,"  said  Captain  Ben- 
ton, as  I  approached  him,  and  requested  further  orders,  while  the 
crew  were  hauling  aft  the  main-staysail  sheet. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir  ! — Grog,  O  !  Muster  aft,  and  rig  the  pumps  while 
you're  waiting,  men  !"  sliouted  I,  and  entering  the  pantry,  I  aided 
the  steward  in  the  pre])aration  of  a  stiff  glass  of  the  necessary 
stimulant  tor  each  man. 

On  serving  it  out,  we  found  three  additional  claimants  for  a 
portion  of  the  beverage,  in  the  persons  of  three  seamen  from  the 
stranger,  who  had  sought  refuge  aboard  of  tjs  in  the  confusion, 
while  farther  investigation  discovered  to  us  the  fact,  that  wc  had 
exchanged  four  of  our  own  crew  for  four  of  the  stranger,  which 
we  now  discovered  to  be  the  ship  Scotland  of  Glasgow,  Irom  Liv- 
erpool, with  passengers  and  merchandize,  bound  for  Quebec. 

Manning  the  pumps,  wo  labored  incessantly  for  some  twenty  or 
twenty  five  minutes,  when  the  weather  pump  sucked,  convoying  to 
us  the  welcome  assurance  that,  although  leaking  at  thrice  the  usual 
rate,  the  ship  still  continued  comparatively  tight,  whereupon,  we 
returned  to  our  duties  with  renewed  courage,  and,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  had  a  spare  mainyard  all  ready  to  send  aloft. 
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When  on  the  point  of  giving  the  order  to  "  sway  away,"  I  v/as 
joined  by  Captain  B. 

"  It's  coming,  Mr.  A.,"  said  he,  "secure  the  yard  iis  it  lays, 
and  let  the  starboard  watch  jump  aft,  an'  stand  by  the  spanker  and 
main-spcnccr." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  and  issuing  the  necessary  order,  I  added, 
"jump  forward,  four  or  five  hands,  and  clap  preventers  on  fore- 
tack  an'  bo'linc!" 

"Ay,  that's  right,  Mr.  A.,  secure  the  foretack  well.  We  need 
that  sail  to  pay  her  head  oft"  in  this  tremendous  seaway  !  This  n 
north  about,  with  a  vengeance,  aint  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir .'     It  exceeds  anything  short  of  a  complete  wreck  that 
ever  I  experienced." 
"  Or  I !  You  say  you  can  take  the  ship  into  a  port  here  away '!" 
"Yea,  sir,  Mulroy!" 
"  How  does  it  bear  now,  think  you  ?" 

"  About  cast-southeast,  probably  a  little  easterly ;  but  I  should 
run  for  it  on  the  former  course.  We  can  make  Torry  Island  on 
that  course,  from  which,  the  entrance  of  the  bay  bears  south-l>y- 
oast-half-east,  distance  a  league  and  a-hal(." 

"  Well,  I  shall  resign  the  ship  to  your  charge,  Mr.  A.,  do  the 
best  you  can,  for  we  must  make  a  harbor  soniowhere.     Oh!  have 
we  any  rockets  or  blue  liglits,  for  signals  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  quite  a  number." 

"Have  a  few  kept  at  hand  then,  wo  must  discover  that  fellow's 
position,  anda.scertain  to  what  extent  he  is  damaged,  as  soon — " 

Crash  came  the  foresail  against  the  mast  at  this  instant,  and 
simultaneous  with  the  sound  the  captain  shouted; 

"Brail  the  spanker  uj) !  Be  alive,  my  bantams !  Let  go  sheet 
and  head  out  haul !"  and  bounding  op  the  poop  ladder,  he  grasped 
the  lee  brails,  aiding  in  the  execution  of  his  order,  shouting  at  the 
same  time,  "  Right  your  helm,  steady  amidship  !  Brail  the  spen- 
cer up !"  while  the  noble  old  sea-boat,  groaning  from  truck  to 
keel  under  the  pressure  of  the  fierce  northwest  blast,  gradually  fell 
oft"  after  being  relieved  of  her  after  sail,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rode 
securely,  head  to  sea,  under  the  single-reefed  foresail. 

"  We  must  have  more  sail  upon  her,  Mr.  A.,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  I  joined  him  on  the  quarter-dock,  after  laying  the  head  and  af- 
teryards  square.  "  She  hardly  holds  her  own,  when  those  old  gray 
backs  strike  her  on  the  nose.  Give  her  the  whole  foresail,  and 
try  the  forctop-gallantsail  on  her;  it  may  hold  till  wc  can  get  that 
main  yard  aloft,  and  a  new  main-topsail  bent." 

Fifteen  minutes  sufficed  for  the  execution  of  these  orders,  when 
the  old  ship  began  to  forge  ahead,  n  knot  or  so  an  hour,  while  the 
keen  biting  northwest  gale  was  rapidly  purifying  the  atmosphere 
of  the  dense  and  dreary  vapor  which  had  so  long  rendered  it  ob- 
scure and  uncomfortable. 

"  Have  that  main  yard  sent  aloft,  Mr.  A. !"  was  the  next  order 
I  received,  and  Captain  B.  repairing  to  the  cabin,  soon  returned 
bringing  several  rockets,  one  of  which  was  soon  shooting  into  the 
upper  regions,  and  out  of  view  in  the  vapor,  not  yet  sufficiently 
dispelled  to  insure  the  desired  success. 

Fifteen  minutes  elapsed,  and  another  rocket  bore  aloft  the  evi- 
dence of  our  existence,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  beheld  an 
answering  rocket  ascend,  and  scatter  its  silvery  shower,  at  little 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  With  the  cheering  news  of  their  friends, 
safety,  Capt.  Benton  hastened  to  our  unwilling  visitors  in  the  cab- 
in, from  which  the  sound  of  rejoicing  was  soon  borne  to  our  cars, 
heretofore  pained  by  the  inc.-ssant  weeping  and  wailing,  which  no 
words  could  lessen. 

On  deck  our  labor  rapidly  progressed,  and  were  being  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  as  the  bell  struck  seven  in  the  morning 
watch,  or  7-30  A.  M.,  by  which  time  day  had  so  far  advanced  as 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  distinctly  objects  anywhere  within  the 
circle  of  the  horizon  ;  and,  among  others,  the  ship  Scotland,  mi- 
nus her  maintopgallant-masts,  with  her  colors,  union  down,  or, 
in  distress,  at  the  peak. 

"  Give  her  the  close-reefed  main-topsail  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
haul  the  foresail  up,  Mr.  A. !"  said  Capt.  B.,  as  the  crew  sprung 
into  the  rigging  to  complete  their  task  by  bending  the  topsail. 
"  Wo  must  lie  by,  or  relieve  that  ship  ;  she  appears  to  have  fared 
worse  than  we  did.  Yes  I"  he  continued,  nc  he  scrutinized  her 
closely  through  his  glass.  "  All  hands  are  engaged  at  the  pumps, 
and  baling.  Bear  a  hand,  or  we  may  be  too  late  to  succor  them." 
An  hour  later  we  were  lying  to  under  a  dose-reefed  main-top- 
sail, under  the  lee  of  the  sinking  ship,  and  busily  engaged  in 
clearing  away  our  boats  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  to  our 
deck  her  living  freight. 

"  Willing  hearts  make  ready  hands,"  they  say,  and  so  it  proved 
with  us.  But  a  short  time  elapsed  ere  our  four  boats  were  safely 
launched,  manned,  and  cleaving  tlicir  way  through  the  fast-subsid- 
ing billows  to  the  rescue. 

Three  successful  trips  of  the  boats  belonging  to  both  ships 
had  transported  to  our  deck  and  cabin  two  hundred  and  sixty 
souls,  leaving  fifty-four,  including  officers,  and  the  surplus  of  the 
Scotland's  crew  not  required  to  man  her  boats,  to  rescue  whom 
the  boats  shoved  oft"  for  the  last  time.  They  had  reached  a  point 
within  some  sixty  yards,  when  the  ship,  till  then  lying  to  under 
her  spanker,  forged  astern,  at  the  same  time  sheering  sharp  to 
port,  and  increasing  her  distance  ;  then  plunging  violently,  she 
settled  by  the  stern,  and  gradually  sank  from  view,  leaving  her 
late  tenants  struggling  for  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  dire  commo- 
tion caused  by  her  descent  to  her  last  resting  place. 

For  a  moment  the  boats  paused  in  their  on  ward  course,  as  their 
crews  contemplated  the  thrilling  scene  ;  but  'twas  only  a  moment. 
With  a  cheering  shout,  the  latter  sprung  to  their  oars  once  more, 
and,  with  a  few  long  and  hearty  pulls,  sent  their  frail  vessels  into 
the  midst  of  the  drowning  wretches,  of  whom  but  si.x  were  lost. 
By  the  hour  of  noon  our  humane  task  was  completed,  the  boats 
hoisted   in,  and  our  ship   once  more  under   weigh   for   t!ie   land, 


while  our  new  passengers  were  made  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  in  our  'tween  deck,  from  which  we  removed 
some  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour  for  their  accommodation. 

At  two  that  afternoon  wo  made  Torry  Island,  and  running  for 
it  until  sunset,  hove  the  ship  to,  with  her  head  off  shore,  on  wliich 
tack  we  laid  all  night,  the  gale  slowly  subsiding  till  the  return  of 
day,  when  she  was  again  kept  away,  and,  under  increased  sail,  re- 
signed to  my  command.  At  10,  A.  M.,  we  had  the  harbor  open, 
with  a  tremendous  sea  breaking  on  the  bar  which  guards  its  en- 
trance, and,  as  the  bell  struck  eight  at  noon,  wc  run  into  the  brok- 
en water,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  batten  down  the  hatches, 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  foam  and  water,  which  fairly  buried  us 
for  about  five  minutes,  when  the  ship  ran  into  comparatively 
smooth  water,  and,  rounding  the  point  on  the  larboard  band,  in 
thirty  minutes  after  we  crossed  the  bar  our  best  bower  was  let  go 
in  ten  fathoms  water,  and  our  ship  brought  to  in  safety,  about  a 
half  mile  from  the  beach,  and  a  mile  from  a  small  hamlet,  nam- 
ed by  its  inhabitants  Glinsk,  where  the  rescued  passengers  of  the 
ill-fated  Scotland  were  kindly  received,  and  their  most  pressing 
wants  supplied. 


[Written  lor  Balloua  Pictorial.] 

FROM  MY  OFFICE  WINDOW. 

BT    WALTEK   JEWETT. 

The  view  is  not  very  extensive,  no  painter  would  select  it  as 
worthy  of  being  transferred  to  canvass.  The  site  is  not  particular- 
ly eligible.  I  sec  no  business  men  as  they  bustle  past,  as  though 
they  were  the  Atlas,  upon  whose  shoulders  rested  the  business  of 
the  world — cast  a  glance  of  envy  at  me,  and  none  of  them  have 
called  with  an  offer  of  a  large  bonus  for  my  lease  ;  I  rather  sur- 
mise they — if  they  think  anything  about  it — are  content  to  let  me 
remain  undisturbed.  The  room  itself  is  not  very  desirable,  the 
roof  needs  a  little  repairing,  and,  by-the-way,  my  landlord  prom- 
ised to  "  see  to  it"  last  ..Monday,  year.  I  fear,  among  the  multi- 
plicity of  repairs  his  tenants  arc  calling  for,  he  has  forgotten  this ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  wall  is  broken  too,  and  fallen  down.  My 
predecessor  seems  to  have  thought  pasting  an  old  newspaper  over 
it  would  remedy  the  defect,  but  as  it  does  not,  and  I  am  getting 
old  and  rheumatic,  I  am  careful  to  remove  ray  chair  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible.  The  neighborhood  is  not  particularly  inviting, 
nor  the  circle  which  gathers  in  front  of  the  next  door,  mostly 
composed  of  females,  particularly  select.  I  am  very  metliodical 
in  my  habits — most  unmarried  gentlemen  are  when  they  have  seen 
fifty  years,  and  I  strive  to  keep  this  little  room  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble, and  I  keep  the  windows  open  as  much  as  may  be.;  still,  there 
is  a  musty,  dingy  smell,  which,  I  fear,  will  never  be  remedied  until 
the  old  building  is  torn  down. 

You  may  wonder  that  I  remain  here,  and  indeed,  some  young  men 
and  women  invariably  associate  the  term  office  with  a  large  fine 
room,  the  walls  covered  with  pictures,  whose  varied  scenes  draw 
the  mind  away  from  the  dull  realities  of  business,  or  intermingle 
them,  enliven  them  with  the  joy  of  romance  ;  the  floor  covered 
with  carpets,  which  yield  ajs  gently  to  the  feet  as  the  fierce  heat  of 
mid-day  to  the  cooling  breeze  of  the  even-tides  ;  the  furniture  and 
utensils  for  every-day  use,  iijoa  in  appearance  and  reality.  I 
know  very  well  these  are  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  which  tho 
successful  pursuit  of  wealth  seems  to  demand,  in  these  modem 
days,  even  in  our  offices  and  other  places  of  business. 

Still,  I  never  had  any  inclination — even  if  I  had  possessed  the 
ability — to  indulge  in  them,  and,  indeed,  they  would  seem  espe- 
cially incongruous  here,  or  anywhere,  so  'twere  in  a  place  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  the  poor,  miserable  creatures  who  surround  me, 
and  for  whom  I  exercise  my  little  skill  in  extending  the  lease  of  a 
life,  which,  were  it  not  for  their  innate  degradation,  would  bo  found 
intolerable.  My  life,  should  I  set  about  describing  it  for  you,  would 
not  seem  a  pleasant  one,  for  I  am  unable  to  indulge  in  few,  if 
any,  of  the  pleasures  of  life ;  the  morning  invariably  brings  to  mo 
the  same  old  story  of  disease  and  death,  grown  very  familiar  to 
rae  from  constant  repetition,  and  I  am  ever  conscious  of  my 
profession  when  I  dream.  Still  my  life  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 
happiness,  and,  though  Heaven  denies  me  those  requisites  essential 
to  a  successful  man,  I  trust  I  have  not  been  altogether  a  useless 
one. 

"I  have  spoken  thus  much  of  myself,  that  you  may  infer  my 
means  of  knowledge,  as  I  point  out  to  you  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  among  poverty's  children,  as 
they  pass  my  window,  and  I'll  take  you  to  their  homes,  if  need  be, 
and  answer  the  question  of  the  French  lady  in  speaking  of  the 
starving  poor,  "  why  do  they  not  buy  bread  V 

Ah,  yes  !  I'm  glad  she  passed  just  now.  No  wonder  you  gaze  at 
her;  there!  she's  returning  again  and  crossing  the  street.  Do  you 
note  the  strange,  inward  expressions  of  that  gray  eye,  and  the 
hair  so  intensely  black  ?  not  a  single  gray  one,  for  all  she  has  suf- 
fered so  much  ;  she  is  not  like  the  rest  of  them,  nor  can  be.  Years 
ago  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  child,  very  beautiful  too,  as 
you  will  readily  believe,  for  the  traces  still  remain  very  visible. 
She  was  very  gay  and  frivolous  then,  and  her  parents,  though  by 
no  means  wealthy,  indulged  her  every  wish.,  Sho  was  wont  to  dress 
very  neatly  and  elegantly,  had  many,  very  many  admirers,  good 
and  bad,  for  she  was  careless  of  her  associates,  if  they  only  pleased 
her,  and  there  were  many  and  dreadful  whispers  attecting  her  fair 
fame,  and  her  friends,  that  had  been,  one  by  one  fell  away  from 
hor  and  she  was  almost  alone.  'Twas  then,  be,  who  has  been  the 
joy  of  her  heart,  her  very  idol,  for  so  many  years,  first  met  her; 
he  cared  little  for  the  venomous  tongues  that  judged  her  actions  so 
harshly,  and  he  studied  her  character,  and  he  peered  way  down 
beneath  the  surface,  and  found  the  mine  more  precious  than  of 
gold  which  lay  there.     Indeed  it  proved  a  mine  to  him,  and   he 


won  it  all  to  himself,  and  married  her.  He  was  poor,  both  poor, 
but  he  struggled  nobly,  and  for  a  time  they  were  prosperous  and 
happy,  then  the  dark  days  came  on,  and  ho  grew  sickly,  thin  and 
pale,  yet  toiled  while  he  could  ;  'twas  only  a  little,  and  .soon  the 
pittance  they  had  saved  was  exhausted,  and  they  were  destitute, 
and  the  two  little  ones  sometimes  cried  for  bread,  and  were  cold  ; 
he  thought  of  his  own  weakness  and  their  suft"erings,  until  his  ag- 
ony became  almost  unendurable,  but  she  soothed  him  quietly ;  un- 
aided and  alone  she  labored  for  them  all,  the  children  and  her 
husband,  ever  smiling  cheerfully  when  in  his  presence  and  re- 
proaching herself  for  the  tear  that  would  start  when  away  from 
him.  And  so  it  has  been  for  years  ;  at  times  he  seems  to  grow 
better,  and,  for  a  while  is  able  to  attend  to  his  profession,  or  write 
a  little  for  some  of  the  periodicals  of  the  da/,  and  she  is  quite  hap- 
py then,  though  more  for  his  sake  than  her  own.  But  his  conva- 
lescence is  usually  of  but  short  duration,  and  he  soon  sinks  again  ; 
then,  smiling  and  hopeful,  she  moves  right  on,  making  the  homo 
which  contains  hardly  the  necessities  of  life  a  very  Eden.  Heav- 
en bless  her,  for  such  aa  she  is  tho  homo  hereafter. 

***♦#**#«* 
That  girl,  yes  I  see,  with  the  gayly  colored  shawl  and  shabby 
dress.  Hush  !  the  mother  that  bore  her,  who  lives  way  up  among 
the  grand  old  hills  of  New  England,  never  mentions  her  name, 
and  why  should  we  !  her  gray-haired  sire,  whose  eye  moistens  and 
lip  trembles  as  the  thotightful  hour  of  twilight  comes  on,  strives 
to  think  her  dead,  and  cannot.  Her  story  is  old,  you've  heard  it 
a  thousand  times.  True  the  hot  blood  of  indignation  courses  through 
your  veins,  and  you  long  for  the  power  of  annihilation,  that  you 
may  revenge  her  wrongs.  You  have  seen  the  wrong-doer,  seen  tho 
old  and  young  smile  brightly  upon  him,  and,  if  perchance,  all  this 
wreck,  this  ruin,  is  referred  to,  she  alone  is  blamed,  while  gentle 
ladies,  with  souls  and  bodies  enervated  by  luxury,  tup  his  arm 
with  their  fans  and  murmur  "  naui)hii/ !"  a.  term  of  endearment 
now.     Have  ])atience,  there  is  a  God  who  avenge^. 

That  old  negro,  who  seems  like  Dickens's  Chatband  continually 
making  oil,  the  fruit  and  candies  be  sells  bring  liim  a  scanty 
subsistence ;  and  the  congregation  to  whom  he  preaches — for  the 
old  darkle  is  a  preacher  as  well  as  a  man  of  business — out  of  their 
little,  give  him  a  very  little,  but  it  helps  along,  as  bo  has  no  ono 
save  himself  and  wile  to  provide  for.  You  see  him  with  that  pecu- 
liar childish  smile  appertaining  ever  to  tho  dark  children  of  Ham, 
which  never  grows  cold.  'Twould  seem  as  if  Providence,  to  rec- 
ompense them  for  their  secondary  and  inferior  position,  had  given 
them  hearts  which  retain  their  warmth  and  preserve  their  powers  of 
enjoyment  all  through  life,  and  long  after  bis  white  brother's  grow 
cold.  I  sometimes  think  him  happier  than  his  contemporaries,  men 
of  business,  who  count  their  profits  by  thousands,  yet  sleep  rest- 
lessly and  are  wont  to  wake  from  "  horrible  dreams  of  falling." 

That  old  lady  with  the  child,  who  has  stopped  to  chat  with  him 
for  a  while,  and,  perchance  buy  an  apple  for  her  little  one,  yes, 
you  are  right,  she  is  a  grandmother,  and  that's  her  son's  baby.  Ho 
is  a  bricklayer,  and  lives  just  around  the  corner  frotn  here  ;  ho  is 
very  kind  to  the  old  lady,  and,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  pov- 
erty, will  permit  her  to  do  nothing  save  assist  about  the  hoase  a 
little,  and  take  care  of  the  children.  She  calls  upon  me  frequent- 
ly, for  she  likes  "  the  smell  of  a  doctor's  shop,"  as  she  says.  The 
family  is  not  peculiar,  that  is,  there  are  a  great  many  like  them. 
The  father  goes  to  his  work  early,  can'ying  tho  little  tin  pail  which 
contains  the  frugal  meal  to  be  eaten  at  mid-day,  and  he  comes 
home  late  and  very  weary  at  night.  He  rests  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
then  only,  and  yet,  with  all  this  weary  round  of  toil,  contentment 
sits  at  the  board,  and  invokes  the  blessing,  which  invariably  falls, 
bringing  happiness  in  its  train.  I  see  them,  with  all  the  little  ones, 
wending  their  way  to  church  every  Sabbath  morning,  very  plainly 
dressed,  grandmother  leading  the  little  ono  as  you  see  her  now  ; 
they  seat  themselves  way  in  tho  back  part  of  the  church,  and,  if 
perchance  the  woman's  nature  of  the  mother  prompts  a  glance  at 
the  rich  dresses  and  bonnets  before  her,  'tis  only  for  a  moment, 
and  the  eyes  of  all,  even  the  baby's,  are  fixed  with  reverential 
awe  upon  the  ministcrof  Christ's  gospel  as  he  speaks  of  the  Lamb 
of  Calvary.  They  can  scarcely  judge  of  the  preacher's  elocution, 
no,  nor  tell  you  the  meaning  of  a  word  ;  they  never  criticise  his 
manner,  or  style  his  voice  raellifiuous  or  harsh.  No  !  their  hearts 
only  warm  as  they  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Poor  Man's  Friend, 
and  they  go  forth  to  labor  and  toil,  in  bright  anticipations  of  "  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

0  dear !  yes,  she  is  coming  up  stairs  too,  I  know  her,  and  you 
will  before  you  hear  her  speak  half  a  dozen  words.  She  has  the  un- 
doubted charge  of  this  whole  neighborhood — "  certainly,  I'll  call 
this  evening,  good  morning,  madam  !" — Her  husband  wont  off  to 
sea,  as  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  a  good  many  years  ago,  and 
was  lost,  no  doubt,  as  ho  never  returned.  He  left  her  some  little 
property,  and,  making  her  head  quarters  at  the  house  of  her  broth- 
er, sho  has  ever  since  moved  around  among  the  poor  and  destitute 
of  the  city  like  an  angel,  smoothing  with  a  gentle  hand  the  pillow 
of  tho  young  mother,  hushing  the  child  with  a  tenderness  woman 
only  displays  when  hushing  the  little  ones  into  comfort  and  silence  ; 
my  first  and  best  ally  in  every  onslaught  against  disease  and  death, 
having  a  good  deal  to  say  certainly,  and,  at  times  displaying  more 
or  less  acidity,  yet  kind,  even  in  hor  faultfinding.  Do  you  know, 
though  I  would  not  detract  from  the  heroism  and  self-devotion 
of  her  who  moved  among  England's  hospitals,  far  from  home, 
with  gentle  band  alleviating  suft'ering,  and  with  kind  words  in- 
spiring the  hope,  which  more  tlian  half  cures,  that  the  heroism  and 
self-devotion  of  this  woman  seem  to  me  just  as  great,  and,  who 

will  say  that  the  reward  will  differ  ! 

. — I  *■  »   * 

We  cricve  that  our  days  are  so  inharmonious.  Our  hearts  are 
continually  going  in  and  out,  as  it  were  of  ellipses.  Yesterday 
jostles  to-ilav,  and  to  morrow  will  carry  them  both  away  uaptive. 
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ASCENT  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

The  number  of  American  travellers 
who  visit  the  pyramids  of  Efrypt,  is  year- 
ly increasing  with  the  increased  facilities 
of  travel,  and  the  annual  number  is  enor- 
moas.  That  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
these  marvels  of  antiquity  is  no  very  easy 
achievement,  is  shown  by  the  very  excel- 
lent engravinjj  on  this  page.  Three 
Arabs  at  least  are  required  to  pull  and 
profyel  the  adventurous  traveller  from 
one  course  of  stones  to  another,  and 
when  he  reaches  the  goal  he  is  pretty 
nearly  exhausted.  The  Count  de  Par- 
dien,  a  recent  traveller,  gives  a  very  spir- 
ited account  of  the  famous  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  a  monumental  mountain  of 
stone.  "  The  ascent  is  made  on  the  east- 
em  side.  Two  Arabs,  having  tucked  up 
tlieir  shirts  to  their  girdles  so  as  to  be 
more  at  liberty,  each  reached  me  a  hand, 
to  which  I  clung,  and  now  behold  them 
springing  like  j.ackals  from  step  to  step, 
towing  me  up  after  them.  I  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  moderate  their  ardor.  They 
pointed  out  my  companion  who  had  pre- 
ceded me,  and  signified  that  he  would  get 
to  the  top  before  me,  which  I  cared  noth- 
ing about,  and  sought  to  check  the  rapidi- 
ty of  their  course.  About  half  way  up,  I 
stopped  for  a  moment  in  a  sort  of  niche 
formed  by  the  fall  of  several  stones.  I  had 
hardly  caught  my  breath,  when  we  re- 
sumed our  ascent,  my  Bedouins  still 
climbing,  running  and  pulling  me  after 
them,  at  the  risk  of  reaching  the  summit 
with  my  arms  pulled  out  of  the  sockets 
and  my  body  left  behind.  I  had  to  raise 
my  leg  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
then  they  vigorously  pulled  me  on  the 
step ;  while  a  third,  who  had  smuggled 
himself  into  the  position,  shoved  me  vig- 
orously in  the  rear.  This  exercise  had 
to  be  repeated  two  hundred  and  two  times 
in  succession  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then  they  laid  me  down  panting  and 
perspiring  on  a  platform  formed  by  the 
removal  of  two  or  three  courses  on  the 
summit,  and  broad  enough  to  accommo- 
date several  persons.  After  a  short 
breathing-spell  and  a  glass  of  water,  we 
sat  up  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of  the 
sun  which  began  to  climb  behind  the 
Mokattam.  The  plain  yet  lay  in  shadow, 
and  the  Nile  was  like  a  silver  ribbon.  But 
when  the  sun  was  clear  of  the  horizon, 
the  scene  suddenly  changed.  A  magnifi- 
cent perspective  gleamed  around  us. 
Turning  to  the  east,  we  discovered  to 
our  left,  stretching  to  an  immense  dis- 
tance, the  beautiful  and  verdant  plains  of 
the  Delta.     Before  us  blazed  the  cupolas 

of  Cairo  and  the  mosque  of  Mokattam,  and  beyond  the  sands  ot 
the  desert  which  reach  up  to  the  great  city.  Through  this  rich 
landscape  wound  the  life-giving  river  like  a  vast  sheet  of  water, 
which  the  eye  traversed  to  the  distance,  towards  the  south,  between 
the  two  chains  of  mountains  which  confine  Egypt  and  separate  it 
from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Lybia.  Behind  us  the  view  was 
lost  in  an  immense  sea  of  yellow  sand,  where  the  wind  had  dug 
deep  wrinkles  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Only  a  few  white 
rocks  appeared  here  and  there  like  skeletons.  At  our  feet  rose  a 
multitude  of  small  pyramids,  partially  destroyed,  and  to  the  west 


ARAB  GUIDES  AIDING  IN  THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS 


the  two  great  monuments  ot  Cbepbrem  and  Mycerinus,  the  two 
successors  of  Cheops.  The  pyramid  of  Chephrem  has  nearly  the 
same  dimensions  as  that  on  the  crest  of  which  we  stood ;  the  up- 
per part  has  preserved  its  ori^'inal  capping — that  of  Mycerinus  is 
much  smaller.  I  did  not  forget  to  look  at  the  village  of  Embabeh, 
situated  opposite  Boulak,  and  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  of  the 
pyramids,  where  the  Mameluke  cavalry  dashed  itself  to  ijicecs 
against  the  impregnable  squares  of  the  French  infantry.  The  in- 
clination of  the  faces  of  the  pyramid  is  about  forty  degrees.  We 
had  been  warned  that  to  avoid  all  disputes,  it  was  necessary  at  the 


moment  of  departure,  to  give  the  sheik 
the  money  for  the  guides,  and  to  give 
nothing  in  advance  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever. They  attempted,  in  fact,  when  they 
had  us  up  there,  to  extort  something.  They 
employed  for  our  seduction  a  flood  of  Ital- 
ian, French  and  even  English  words  they 
had  picked  up — '  Bono  Frances  !  Sultan 
Bonaberdi  beat  the  Mamelukes  !  Good  ! 
Bono  !' — hoping  that  in  honor  of  the  Sul- 
tan Bonaparte  who  had  freed  them  from 
the  Mamelukes,  they  might  move  our 
generosity.  Then  they  tried  to  sell  us 
pretended  antiquities  manufactured  at 
Cairo.  They  asked  for  their  backsheesh, 
saying  that  if  we  gave  it  to  their  sheik, 
he  would  keep  it  for  himself.  One  of 
them  proposed  to  take  us  up  to  the  top 
of  another  pyramid  in  two  minutes.  Two 
of  them  took  me  aside,  telling  me  to  give 
them  the  money  so  that  the  others  should 
not  see  it.  They  tried  to  frighten  us, 
threatening  not  to  allow  us  to  go  down. 
But  flattery,  sentiment  and  menace  were 
in  vain ;  we  told  them  that  we  would  not 
give  them  a  para  till  we  got  down,  and 
only  to  the  sheik.  Then,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  them  it  was  useless  to  persist, 
we  ordered  them  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
scent. Going  down  is  easy  enough.  The 
Arabs  spring  down,  step  by  step,  before 
you,  and  you  steady  yourself  by  their 
hands  as  you  follow  them." 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  BAIRAM. 

The  second  picture  on  this  page  repre- 
sents the  rejoicings  at  the  festival  of  the 
Bairam,  which  lasts  three  days  after  the 
close  of  the  Rhamadan.     It  is  an  Orien- 
tal carnival.  Tents  are  erected — all  sorts 
of  games  played — swings  and  a  kind  of 
fandago  are  indulged,  and  dancers  and 
story-tellers   liberally   patronized.     The 
troops  parade,  and   all   the   military  of- 
ficials are  in  full  dress.     The  different 
ranks  of  military  and  civil  officers  are 
distinguished  by  a  decoration  or  mischam 
worn  at  the  throat.     The  pachas  or  gen- 
erals wear  immense  decorations  of  mag- 
nificent diamonds.     By  a  singular  cus- 
tom, the  people  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  Bairam  in  the  cemeteries.     They  es- 
tablish themselves  at  the  tombs  of  their 
relatives,  in  tents  pitched  to  shelter  them 
from  the  sun,  and  eat  and  drink,  after 
having  chanted  a  few  verses  in  honor  of 
the  dead.   Open-air  kitchens  are  thronged 
by  the  amateurs  of  cakes  and  dainties. 
To  the  swings  are  suspended  strings  ot 
bells,  which  jangle   musically  with  the 
motion  of  the   swing,  to   the  universal 
delight  of  the  merry-makers.    The  great- 
est crowd  is  in  the  cemetery  near  Bab-el-Nasr.     The  poor  Fellahs 
forget  their  wretclied  condition  in  the  fascinations  of  the  festival. 
The  Egyptians  have  not  the  gravity  of  the  Turks ;  they  arc  more 
alert  and  gay,  and  are  not  afraid  to  show  that  they  are  enjoying 
themselves.     The  streets,  that  of  Ezkebieh  particularly,  put  on  a 
new  aspect.     All  the  cofl^eehouses  are  filled  with  Turks  sipping 
their  Mocha,  denied  to  them  during  the  preceding  fast,  or  imbibing 
with  rapture  the  smoke  of  a  chibouque  or  narghileh.     The  coffee- 
houses are  shops  of  cloth  or  boards,  containing  cups  and  a  furnace 
to  make  the  coffee.     This  feast  was  lately  celebrated. 
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FOU-CHOW-FOO,   ON   THE   KIVER   MIN,    CHINA. 


FOU-CHOW-FOO  ON  THE  MliN  RIVER,  CHINA. 

We  publish  oil  this  pnge  a  very  nccmate  view  of  the  Chinese 
City  otTou-Chow-Foo  on  the  Min  Kiver,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  was  one  of  the  five  ports  open  to  western 
commerce  by  the  former  treaty  and  of  course  included  in  the  re- 
cent treaties  between  China,  on  the  one  hand,  and  England,  Rus- 
sia, Franco  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other — one  of  the  great- 
est events  of  the  age.  The  greatest  interest  is  now  felt  in  that 
vast  and  singular  empire  which  is  now  thrown  open  to  Christian- 
ity, to  civilization  and  to  commerce.  The  population  of  Fou- 
Chow-i"oo  is  estimated  at  600,000  within  the  walls,  and  400,000 
in  Nantin  and  its  other  suburbs.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  en- 
graving, the  city  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  about 
four  miles  distant.  The  city  boasts  of  containing  the  residence  of 
a  viceroy  and  a  British  consul,  and  it  possesses  also  a  Tartar  gar- 
rison.    The  town  is  commanded  by  a  fortified  hill,  500  feet  above 


the  plain,  and  inside  the  walls  is  another  height,  crowned  by  a 
conspicuous  watch  tower.  A  long  bridge,  erected  on  granite  pil- 
lars, crosses  the  river,  which  is  partly  covered  with  ships.  The 
city  has  a  main  street,  with  residences  for  the  public  functionaries. 
Large  quantities  of  cotton  goods  and  well-dyed  blue  cloths  are 
manufactured  here,  and  500  ovens  for  the  production  of  porcelain 
are  constantly  employed  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  The  black 
tea  district  being  within  seventy  miles,  tea  is  procured  at  F'ou- 
Chow-Foo  cheaper  than  at  Canton. 


THE  PALACE  OF  TAN.IORE,  INDIA. 

The  palace  of  Tanjoro,  India,  of  which  wc  herewith  publish  an 
accurate  view,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  rich  and  curious  speci- 
men of  Hindoo  architecture.  Its  appearance  is  highly  striking 
and  effective.  The  first  expedition,  which  was  undertaken  in  aid 
of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  and  his  ally,  Mahommed  Ali,  who  had 


taken  refuge  at  Trichinopoly  from  the  attacks  of  their  opponents, 
supported  by  the  French,  was  the  prelude  to  British  supremacy  in 
India.  Tanjore,  situate  in  a  fertile  territory,  was  at  that  period  a 
wealthy  city,  or  rather,  as  now,  divided  into  two  forts  and  a  pet- 
tab  (native  town,)  abounding  with  large  edifices  and  majestic 
gopuras  (pagodas).  It  has  never  been  entirely  subdued  by  the 
Mahommedans.  Thus  the  old  Hindoo  institutions  prevailed  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  India  (Benares  ex- 
cepted,) and  the  suttee  was  a  rite  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence. 
The  large  fort,  with  its  walls  four  miles  in  circumference,  contains, 
in  addition  to  its  celebrated  gopura,  the  Durbar,  or  "hall  of  au- 
dience," built  by  the  Cholu  family  of  the  ancient  dynasty;  but, 
with  the  usual  Brahminical  superstition,  being  deemed  unlucky, 
the  "Rajah's  Chuttrum,"  shown  in  our  view,  superseded  it,  and 
bec.tmo  the  potentate's  residence.  This  building  exhibits  the 
usual  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoo  style  of  architecture. 
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[Written  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 
LEONORE. 

BY     BLIXA     F.     MORIARTT. 

In  the  purple  light  of  evening 

Strayed  we  by  the  lonely  shore ; 
Earth  was  fair  with  one  bright  presence, 

In  those  hallowed  days  of  yoro, 
When  my  heart  was  con?ecrated 

To  the  peerless  Leonore : 
Where  are  now  those  golden  moments  ? 

Where  is  sow  my  Leonore? 

Spread  the  azure  depths  above  us, 

Now  with  night's  gems  studded  o'er, 
And  the  ocean  blue  beneath  us 

Then  a  mimic  glory  wore ; 
But  the  star  that  shone  upon  me 

Was  my  beauteous  Leonore: 
Through  my  soul  her  dark  eyes  burning- 

My  unrivalled  Leonore. 

"  Herman."  said  she,  sadly  sighing. 
'*  Something  never  felt  before 
Tells  me  wo  will  soon  be  parted — " 
*'Stay,  beloved  one,  I  implore! 
These  arc  idle  fears,"  I  murmured, 

Yet  they  pierced  me  to  the  core : 
Set  the  young  moon  dtmly  shrouded, 

As  I  calmed  my  Leonore. 

Years  have  rolled  in  darkness  o'er  mo, 

Wo  is  mine  for  evermore; 
We  arc  parted — yet  in  death,  love, 

Thy  bright  memory  I  adore. 
Angel-spirit,  guide  me  upward 

To  thy  heaven,  Leonore; 
My  sad  soul  is  lorn  and  weary, 

Parted  from  thee,  Leonore. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  IN  CHINA.-NO.  9. 

BY   ALUNG. 

A  HARD  TIME,  AND  A  HARDER  ROAD  TO  TRAVEL. 

Late  in  the  month  of  June,  1854,  having  some  spare  time  on 
hand,  and  eager  to  get  away  from  the  excessive  lieat  on  shore,  I 
accepted  an  offer  which  was  made  to  me  by  a  friend,  to  conduct  a 
short  voyage  along  that  part  of  tlic  coast  extending  from  the  city 
of  Shanghae  to  Araoy,  calling  at  all  the  ports  which  lay  between 
these  two  places.  Our  voyage  was  proposed  and  planned  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Richford,  partly  for  business  and  partly  for  pleasure. 
He  owned  a  large  ship-chandler's  store  in  Shanghae,  and  desired 
to  visit  the  ports  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  branches 
of  his  business  there.  Ho  was  therefore  willing  to  procure  a  boat, 
man  and  furnish  it  at  his  own  expense,  provided  myself  and  two 
others  would  bear  him  company,  and  I  would  take  command  of 
the  expedition. 

Our  company  consisted  of  Richford,  Thackwell,  Hammond  and 
myself — all  hearty  young  fellows  who  had  occasionally  had  a  rub 
with  the  Chinese — and  ten  Chinese  boatmen  who  belonged  to  the 
boat  which  had  been  engaged  for  the  trip.  A  day  or  two  before 
starting,  several  suspicious-looking  cases  and  baskets  went  on 
board  along  with  other  articles  of  provender ;  and  the  quantity  of 
good  things  gave  ample  assurance  that  we  should  have  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  the  staff  of  life  and  all  its  trimmings,  during  the 
voyage. 

But  all  things,  even  a  Chinaman's  tail,  have  an  end,  and  so  had 
our  preparations.  Everything  which  we  would  be  likely  to  re- 
quire having  been  procured,  and  the  hands  all  mustered,  we  took 
a  parting  glass  of  Sillery  Mousscux  with  the  friends  who  came  to 
see  us  off,  hoisted  our  three  square  sails,  tripped  our  anchor,  and 
glided  away  down  the  river  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  those  we 
left  behind  us.  Our  boat  was  a  fast  sailer,  roomy  and  comfort- 
able, with  a  tolerable-sized  cabin,  in  which  we  soon  made  all  snug 
for  sea.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  Woosung,  we  felt  quite  at 
home  in  our  new  quarters,  and  were  as  merry  as  larks.  At  that 
place  we  came  to  anchor,  and  went  on  shore  to  purchase  some 
sea-stores  not  procurable  above.  We  then  took  a  stroll  around 
the  village— which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  I  have  ever 
seen,  even  in  China — and  returned  to  our  vessel. 

The  next  morning  we  made  sail,  and  leaving  the  river,  shaped 
our  course  for  Ningpo.  Our  time  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly 
during  the  day,  with  the  aid  of  cribbage  and  chess ;  and  at  night 
we  divided  the  hours  of  watch  between  us.  Now  and  then  a  flock 
of  wild  ducks  would  bring  our  rifles  into  play,  and,  although  shoot- 
ing ducks  with  a  rifle  on  board  a  boat  tossing  about  on  the  sea  is 
rather  a  difficult  affair,  yet  our  table  was  graced  with  the  presence 
of  a  pair,  which  we  found  very  good.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ningpo  River,  and  having  the  flood  tide 
and  the  wind  in  our  favor,  we  glided  over  its  muddy  waters  at  a 
quick  rate.  The  scenery  on  each  side  wa-s  the  same  as  on  most 
of  the  North  China  rivers — low,  flat  paddy  fields  extending  for 
miles  inland,  with  a  few  mud  huts  along  the  l)anks.  In  the  little 
creeks  upon  each  side  a  number  of  junks  were  hauled  up,  which 
appeared  as  old  and  dirty  as  though  built  before  the  time  of  Noah's 
ark,  and  left  there  ever  since.  The  eyes  painted  upon  their  bows 
looked  as  though  suffering  from  extreme  old  age,  or  a  bad  case  of 
ophthalmia. 

At  Ningpo  we  remained  two  days,  and  white  Richford  was  mak- 
ing his  business  arrangements,  we  enjoyed  ourselves  the  best  way 
we  could  in  seeing  the  sights  and  observing  the  people  of  this 


great  city.  One  of  our  visits  was  to  the  Chinese  Opera,  the 
memory  of  which  was  forcibly  awakened  last  night  by  several 
members  of  the  feline  race,  who  honored  me  by  a  serenade  on  the 
top  of  an  old  wood-shed  at  the  rear  of  my  present  domicile.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  performances  that  was  worthy  of 
critical  notice,  was,  that  the  Ningpo  troupe  possessed  the  best  tenor 
of  the  two. 

We  left  this  city  in  a  thick  fog,  which  obliged  us  to  proceed 
slowly  down  the  river ;  but  the  next  morning  a  strong  northerly 
breeze  carried  the  fog  and  our  boat  to  sea.  Our  destination  was 
Foo  Chow  Foo,  and  for  that  port  I  shaped  my  course,  having  just 
as  much  wind  after  us  as  our  boat  could  comfortably  carry  all  sail 
to.  The  route  which  I  had  decided  to  pursue  when  we  first  started 
from  Shanghae,  was  to  keep  the  boat  along  the  main  land,  and  to 
the  northwest  of  the  archipelago,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  the  pirates  who  favor  those  islands  with  their 
presence,  and  for  whose  acquaintance,  nearer  than  rifle-shot,  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  anxious. 

The  next  day  after  that  on  which  we  left  Ningpo  broke  dull  and 
hazy,  with  masses  of  dark  clouds  hanging  around  the  horizon,  and 
over  them  the  sickly  green  appearance  of  the  sky  so  well  known 
to  the  experienced  mariner  as  the  precursor  of  a  coming  storm. 
Our  boac  was  not  well  calculated  to  stand  either  a  heavy  gale  or 
a  high  sea;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  at  that  moment,  and  we 
had  to  resolve  on  making  the  best  of  what  might  come.  The 
barometer  also  fell  rapidly,  thus  adding  its  testimony  to  the  other 
appearances  which  my  observation  had  noted.  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  make  every  preparation  in  our  power  for  the  safety  of 
the  boat  during  the  unusually  heavy  galo  which  I  foresaw  waa  upon 
us,  and  I  had  not  much  time  to  spare. 

Like  one  of  our  northwesters  on  the  American  coast,  on  it 
came,  to  use  a  sailor  phrase,  "  butt-end  foremost."  In  ten  min- 
utes after  the  wind  first  reached  the  boat,  the  cabin  was  half  full 
of  water.  I  tried  every  expedient  I  could  think  of  to  keep  her 
head  to  the  wind,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  would  come  up  to 
the  wind  and  shake  for  a  moment ;  then  lifting  on  one  of  the 
swells  (which  got  up  in  an  incredibly  short  time),  she  would  fall 
off  broadside  to  the  sea,  where  she  would  roll  so  heavily  tliat  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  her  capsize,  or  her  masts  go  over  the 
side.  At  every  roll  she  would  ship  large  quantities  of  water, 
which  pouring  into  the  cabin,  threatened  to  swamp  her.  I  aban- 
doned all  attempts  to  heave  her  to,  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so,  and  as  our  last  resource  we  had  to  put  her  dead  before 
the  gale. 

Towards  evening  the  gale  abated.  But  with  the  departui-e  of 
one  trouble  another  came ;  the  furies  of  the  elements  were  to  be 
succeeded  by  human  fiends.  The  pirates  on  shore  had  seen  us, 
and  probably  thinking  the  opportunity  for  robbery  and  murder  too 
good  a  one  to  let  slip  ;  supposing,  too,  that  wo  should  not  venture 
to  sea  again  during  the  fury  of  the  storm,  even  to  escape  from 
them  ;  they  had  evidently  determined  to  pitch  into  us  while  we 
were  detained  in  their  inhospitable  bay,  nnd,  according  to  their 
usual  course,  plunder  our  boat  and  capture  all  that  survived  the 
attack,  and  hold  them  as  slaves  for  ransom.  To  carry  out  this 
humane  purpose,  they  came  out  of  their  creek  with  four  junks, 
hitherto  hid  from  the  observation  of  any  passing  vessel,  and  made 
sail  for  us. 

We  saw  the  junks  as  soon  as  they  hauled  out  from  the  creek 
where  they  had  been  concealed,  and  knowing  full  well  what  they 
were  coming  for,  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  await  their 
arrival.  We  preferred  risking  our  lives  and  boat  with  the  storm, 
in  preference  to  being  taken  prisoners  by  them,  and  held  in  cap- 
tivity until  ransomed  by  our  friends.  As  quick  as  possible,  we 
hove  in  our  cable ;  but  misfortunes  seldom  come  single,  and  this 
time  the  anchor  had  got  foul  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  re- 
sisting all  our  efforts  to  free  it.  After  much  delay  we  were 
compelled  to  cut  the  cable  and  run,  reluctantly  abanaoning  our 
anchor. 

The  pirates  now  opened  fire  upon  us  with  their  cannon,  and 
several  balls  passed  through  our  sails.  We  had  nothing  but  rifles 
with  which  to  return  their  fire.  We  were,  however,  sufficiently 
near  to  make  our  return  compliments  unpleasantly  effective,  and 
so  we  blazed  away.  One  of  the  junks  made  better  speed  than  its 
consorts,  and  was  gaining  on  us  so  fast  that  we  thought  it  alto- 
gether prudent  to  devote  our  chief  attention  to  her.  We  therefore 
directed  our  whole  fire  upon  her  crew,  and  made  every  shot  tell. 
The  fellows  at  the  helm  atibrded  the  best  mark,  owing  to  their 
more  elevated  position,  and  four  of  their  men  fell  at  this  spot  be- 
fore they  could  adopt  any  means  of  steering  with  the  helmsman 
concealed  from  sight. 

Our  pursuer  came  on  at  a  spanking  rate,  ploughing  the  water 
before  her,  with  her  bow  bearing  directly  upon  our  quarter.  In 
this  position  she  struck  us  lightly,  and  passing,  ])oiired  her  whole 
broadside  into  us.  Three  of  our  native  boatmen  were  killed  by 
the  shot,  and  Hammond  fell  senseless  to  the  deck,  struck  by  a 
splinter  from  our  capstan.  Rifle  in  hand,  I  was  on  the  look-out 
for  the  pirate,  which  had  passed,  as  I  supposed,  to  range  alongside 
on  our  other  quarter  and  give  us  another  broadside.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  sheet  of  flame  dazzled  my  eyes,  and  a  most  fearful  report 
was  heard,  causing  our  boat  to  shake  as  though  she  had  struck 
ui)on  a  rock.  Immediately  pieces  of  blackened  wood  and  frag- 
ments of  human  bodies  fell  in  showers  upon  our  deck.  By  some 
accident  the  junk  had  been  blown  up  by  her  own  magazine,  and 
hsr  murderous  crew  had  thus  met  with  a  horrible  but  well- 
descrvcd  fate. 

All  this  time  wo  were  going  fast  through  the  water,  and  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away  we  looked  back  and  saw  the  other  junks 
stopping  to  pick  up  tlie  remnants  of  their  mutilated  consort  and 
her  scattered  crew.  As  wo  drew  off  from  land  the  force  of  the 
gale  increased,  and  we  soon  felt  its  power,  and  made  every  hur- 


ried preparation  for  it  that  the  circumstances  would  admit  of. 
The  poor  fellows  that  had  been  shot,  we  consigned  to  the  sea,  and 
with  a  shovel  threw  over  the  side  the  blackened  human  fragments 
that  had  fallen  upon  our  deck. 

As  the  sun  went  down  the  fury  of  the  gale  appeared  still  to  aug- 
ment, nnd  we  flew  before  it  all  that  night,  running  dead  for  the 
main  land.  At  daybreak  we  neared  the  coast  and  could  see  the 
waves  dash  upon  it  in  mimic  mountains.  All  we  could  do  was  to 
look  out  for  the  best  place  to  beach  our  boat,  and  try  to  head  her 
for  the  most  desirable  point.  A  nearer  approach  to  the  land  en- 
abled us  to  discover  a  small  channel  of  green  water,  and  for  that 
we  headed  the  boat.  She  entered  it,  and  with  the  speed  of  an  ar- 
row from  a  bow,  flew  along  the  narrow  passage,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  sea  broke  against  the  rocks  with  such  force  as  to  send 
showers  of  spray  upon  our  dock.  She  glided  on  until  she  reached 
the  point  of  shore  directly  before  her,  when  she  struck  with  a  mo- 
mentum that  made  her  frame  crack,  and  sent  her  three  masts 
sprawling  inland,  being  broken  short  oft'  at  the  deck.  We  were 
all  more  or  less  stunned  and  bruised  by  the  shock,  but  no  one  was 
killed  or  permanently  injured. 

So  far  we  were  thankful  that  our  lives  were  spared.  But  our 
boat  was  a  heliiless  wreck,  and  we  knew  not  where  we  were.  On 
all  the  country  around  as  far  as  our  eager  eyes  could  see,  no  sign  of 
human  habitation  appeared.  The  cabin  was  now  fast  filling  with 
water ;  for  the  boat's  bows  were  stove  in.  Everything  had  got 
wet — powder,  rifles  and  all.  We  had  commenced  taking  our  ef- 
fects on  shore,  and  were  busily  attending  to  the  task,  when  we 
were  saved  all  further  trouble  by  a  body  of  fifty  Chinamen  who 
suddenly  surrounded  us,  headed  by  a  mandarin.  Had  we  been 
ever  so  anxious  to  resist  this  gang,  we  could  not,  for  our  powder 
and  weapons  were  useless.  Consequently  they  took  us  prisoners, 
and  made  us  all  fiist  with  thongs.  They  then  commenced  opera- 
tions upon  the  boat,  skinning  her  of  everything  which  she  contained, 
and  afterwards  broke  her  up  and  carried  her  away  piecemeal.  It 
was  the  most  perfect  and  systematic  exhibition  of  plundering  that 
I  ever  saw — rivalling  even  the  carrion  crows,  for  they  leave  the 
skeleton  after  picking  it  clean. 

During  the  whole  time  that  this  work  was  going  on,  we  were 
left  tied  together,  exposed  to  the  blazing  sun,  without  a  drop  of 
water  or  a  mouthful  of  food.  When  all  was  got  that  could  bo 
got,  we  were  marched  away  to  a  village  on  the  sheltered  side  of 
a  hill,  which  could  not  be  seen  from  the  shore.  There  we  were 
put  into  a  kind  of  kennel  at  the  back  of  the  mandarin's  house. 
The  next  step  was  to  put  large  iron  rings  around  our  necks,  which 
shut  up  with  a  snap  like  hand-cufl"s.  A  long  iron  chain  connected 
these  rings  together,  making  us  all  fast  in  a  string,  and  this  was 
secured  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  wall.  At  length  a  substitute  for 
food  was  set  before  us,  in  the  shape  of  filthy  rice  and  oily  fat 
pork,  in  a  large  wooden  dish  which  I  am  certain  had  a  coat  of 
dirt  upon  it  at  least  an  inch  thick.  This  wretched  fare  was  pieced 
out  with  a  pitcher  of  dirty  water.  We  were  then  left  for  the 
night,  to  sleep  as  best  we  could  succeed,  upon  the  slimy  floor  of 
our  den. 

The  next  morning  we  were  stripped  of  our  clothing,  and  its  pliice 
supplied  with  filthy  and  ragged  Chinese  garments,  all  alive  with 
vermin.  Through  our  boatmen,  who  fared  the  same  as  ourselves, 
we  asked  the  privilege  of  washing  these  clothes,  and  the  request 
being  granted,  we  set  at  work  and  cleaned  them  of  their  surplus 
material,  though  at  the  expense  of  several  new  rents  which  wash- 
ing made  in  the  rotten  vestments.  For  several  days  they  made 
us  work  in  their  rice  fields,  and  we  had  pretty  much  planned  a 
method  of  escape,  when  one  day  we  were  called  from  the  field 
where  we  were  working,  and  told  that  we  might  go  where  we 
chose.  The  reason  of  this  unaccountable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
our  captors  I  could  never  find  out,  but  it  wire  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  fickleness  of  the  Chinese  character ;  and  as  the  news  was 
altogether  too  acceptable  for  us  to  waste  much  time  in  making  in- 
quiries, we  made  all  haste  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence, without  stopping  to  "  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth." 

We  were  now  informed  that  we  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  port  where  "  barbarians "  lived ; 
and  only  too  glad  to  escape  from  the  wretches  who  had  robbed 
and  made  slaves  of  us,  we  left  the  village.  Such  a  miserably  ap- 
pointed company  as  we  appeared,  could  never  lie  imagined.  Fal- 
statf's  ragamuffins  were  Beau  Brummels  compared  with  us. 
Without  a  shoe  on  any  of  us ;  with  our  rags  tacked  together  with 
wooden  skewers,  to  shade  our  flesh  from  the  sun  which  blistered 
wherever  it  shone  upon  the  body  ;  with  only  ten  ponnds  of  boiled 
rice  for  food — we  began  our  march  for  Foo  Chow  Foo.  The  sharp 
stones  and  coarse  gravel  soon  made  our  feet  one  mass  of  bleeding 
wonnds,  and  the  skin  on  our  faces  peeled  off  in  the  scorching  ray» 
of  the  sun,  leaving  the  tender  skin  beneath  it  raw  and  scalding,  as 
the  perspiration  rolled  down  our  cheeks.  At  night  we  slept  npon 
the  hare  ground,  and  as  it  rained  of'icn,  our  miseries  were  propor- 
tionably  increased. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  in  this  sketch  to  give  an  account 
of  all  our  sufferings  before  we  reached  the  city  and  our  friend.". 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  several  days  of  such  hardship  as  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  to  endure,  we  reached  our  friends,  from 
whom  we  had  parted  in  so  much  glee,  miserable,  reduced  and  piti- 
able objects  ;  and  for  weeks  afterwards  we  bore  visible  marks  of 
our  hard  time,  and  harder  road  to  travel. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
CASTLES    IN    THE    AIR. 

BY    EFP.   T.    HYATT. 

I  ninscfl  upon  a  suiamer's  night 

AVithin  my  window  all  aloue: 
The  moon  was  shining  clear  anJ  bright, 

And  all  the  heat  of  day  had  gone. 
As  gentle  breezes  stirred  the  air, 
I  felt  a  spell  of  quiet  there 
I  had  not  known  since,  when  a  boy, 
I  slept  mid  dreams  of  rosy  joy. 

I  mused,  and  then  before  mine  eyes 

Came  fairy  forms  that  once  I  knewj 
I  started  back  in  mute  surprise — 

They  seemed  so  real,  hut  were  not  true. 
I  thought  I  saw  a  eaptle"?  halls, 
Whose  gorgeous  dome  and  massive  walla, 
W^ith  turrets  reaching  far  above, 
Contained  the  lady  of  my  love. 

But  still  I  mu9ed,  my  steps  to  trace 

Down  mossy  path  by  gurgling  streams — 
The  spot  of  every  earthly  place 

To  realize  a  poet's  dreams. 
The  violet  there  so  modest  grew, 
Docked  in  its  robe  of  azure  hue, 
That  gaudy  flowers  had  envious  grown, 
And  left  the  violet  there  alone. 

'Twas  in  a  cot.  mid  verdant  trees, 

Alone  a  rustic  maiden  dwelt; 
Her  h:iir  was  floating  on  the  breeze, 

Her  bonnie  eyes  my  heart  did  melt. 
And  there  within  the  sliady  grove, 
I  told  her  of  my  constant  love ; 
When,  smiling  through  her  falling  tears, 
She  gave  her  heart  with  mKuy  fears. 

Again  I  mused  and  smiled  again 

Upon  the  mansion's  gUtteriog  dome, 
And  thought  that  splendor  has  its  pain. 

But  joy  docs  choose  a  rustic  home: 
For  gilded  show  is  but  to  hide 
Tho  misery  of  "  pomp  and  pride ;" 
While  love  and  faith  together  twin© 
Their  simple  wreath  around  the  vine. 

— ■  ■      <  ■^•^  » 

[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

THE   PANIC    IN    RUSH  TON. 

BY   ANSON   W.    COOPER. 

llusiiTON  is  a  quiet  little  village — too  quiet,  perhaps,  for  people 
who  love  gay,  exciting,  noisy  places ;  but  when  the  soul  is  sick — 
and  whose  soul  is  not  sometimes  sick? — Rushton  is  just  the  place 
to  heal  it  in.  I  have  called  Rushton  a  little  village.  It  is  rather 
a  cluster  of  small  villages,  each  distinct  by  itself,  but  embracing  in 
tho  whole  a  large  urea  of  ground  and  a  considerably  large  popula- 
tion. The  walks  and  drives  about  Rushton  are  perfectly  magnifi- 
cent. It  lies  on  the  seacoast,  sheltered  within  a  bay,  and  encircled 
in  the  loving  arras  of  two  fine  points  of  land.  Built  mostly  upon 
the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill,  its  southern  aspect  is  towards  the  ocean, 
commanding  a  view  of  every  vessel  that  floats  in  its  fine  harbor; 
while  a  short  walk  will  bring  one  into  the  midst  of  as  complete 
retirement  as  the  most  quiet  country  town  could  aflford.  There 
are  spots  where  the  green  lanes  and  wooded  vales  shut  out  the 
world  as  completely  ixs  on  a  western  prairie ;  stretches  of  sofr,  un- 
dulating scenery,  broken  here  and  there  by  sharper  ascents,  and 
relieving  it  from  the  charge  of  tameness  or  dullness. 

One  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  the  central  village  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  a  young  and  thriving  trader,  who  had  married  a  good 
but  portionless  girl,  and  was  now  the  father  of  two  fine  children. 
All  things  seemed  to  flourish  with  them.  George  Leland's  shut- 
ters were  down  from  tho  store  windows  before  those  of  any  on  the 
street;  and  Mary  had  the  rare  gift  which  has  been  immortalized 
in  song — that  of  "  makin'  auld  claithes  a'most  as  gudo  as  new." 
With  these  two  facts,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  success  would 
crown  their  efforts,  and  so  it  did  ;  they  were  prosperous  and  hap- 
py. The  neat,  cheerful  house  seemed  like  a  paradise  to  George, 
when,  weary  and  tired,  he  c.nme  home  at  evening  and  found  his 
two  little  ones  waiting  to  give  him  the  good-night  kiss,  and  his 
smiling,  neatly-dressed  wife  at  the  shining  tea-table,  ready  to  pour 
out  the  fragrant  tea,  and  then  to  play  and  sing  his  favorite  son". 

Although  Mary  had  been  poor,  she  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
friend  in  her  girlish  days,  who  had  delighted  to  cultivate  her  tal- 
ent for  music ;  and  George  had  given  her  a  piano  in  the  first  days 
of  their  wedded  life,  on  condition  that  she  would  give  him  a  song 
every  night.  The  two  little  girls,  Annie  and  Milicent,  named 
after  their  grandmothers,  were  now  four  and  six  years  old  ;  bright 
beautiful  children,  too,  as  need  be,  and  beginning  to  join  their 
mother's  singing  at  evening,  with  voices  that  promised  rich  music 
in  the  future. 

They  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  their  father's  coming  one 
Saturday  evening,  and  to  amuse  them,  Maiy  went  to  the  piano 
and  played  a  lively  waltz.  Tho  little  creatures  danced  gaily  to 
her  music,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  glee,  he  entered.  Mary's 
bright  face  looked  up  as  he  came  in,  but  the  expression  she  en- 
countered made  her  tremble  at  some  uriknown  evil.  He  sat  down 
to  tea,  but  scarcely  tasted  it,  and  did  but  barely  notice  the  children 
as  they  wme  round  him.  Mary  dismissed  them  to  bed,  and 
anxiously  waited  for  him  to  speak.  At  length  she  could  bear  it 
no  longer. 

"You  have  ill  news,  George?  Am  I  not  to  know  wh.at  dis- 
tresses you?" 

"  I  am  ruined,  that  is  all,  Mary !" 
"Ruined?" 


"  Yes  ;  I  have  lost  all — everything — more  than  everything  !" 

"  No,  no,  my  husband  ;  wife  and  children,  and  hcaltli  and 
strength  are  left  to  you  yet." 

"  Health  and  strength  without  the  ability  to  use  them,  and  wife 
and  children  without  the  ability  to  support  them,"  he  answered, 
gloomily. 

"Don't  talk  so,  love.  Tell  me  all,  th.it  I  may  judge  of  our 
misfortunes  ;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  so  very  terrible,  after  all." 

The  husband's  lip  quivered  ;  he  had  not  known  adversity  be- 
fore, and  the  blow  had  prostrated  him. 

"  Kettell  has  absconded  with  everything  available ;  he  has  drawn 
all  tho  money  from  the  bank  in  my  name,  and  Curtis  and  Snow 
have  attached  the  store  and  goods  in  consequence  of  hearing  the 
report.  Coming  at  such  a  time,  when  I  was  harassed  to  death 
by  Kettell's  sudden  flight,  proved  them  meaner  than  I  could  have 
believed." 

"  But  they  will  suflicr  you  to  go  on  ?" 

"No,  they  arc  determined  to  trust  to  no  contingency,  but  to 
secure  their  debt  at  whatever  cost  to  me." 

"  But  you  have  friends,  George  ?" 

"  I  had  friends,  until  I  was  stripped  of  all  that  gained  them. 
They  were  butterflies,  and  have  proved  themselves  such.  Not  a 
man  on  the  street  oft'ored  to  stand  forth  for  me;  and  I  was  too 
proud  to  ask  them." 

"  Well,  you  have  credit,  surely  ?" 

"  What  is  the  credit  of  one  whose  bubble  has  bursted  ?  Besides, 
Mary,  there  is  really  a  business  panic  already.  I  shall  not  be  alone 
in  ruin,  but  that  is  no  comfort." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  18.36,  when  the  pressure  was  just  com- 
mencing that  bore  down  upon  the  business  community  for  a  whole 
year  afterwards,  and  from  which  so  many  never  recovered  at  all. 
George  Leland's  clerk,  whom  until  now  he  had  supposed  perfectly 
trustworthy  and  faithful,  had  wrought  this  great  wrong  upon  a 
kind  employer  who  had  taken  him  from  want  two  years  before, 
and  had  treated  him  with  respect  and  confidence  rarely  existing 
in  the  relations  between  master,  and  assistant.  But  George  re- 
membered when-he  was  in  a  subordinate  capacity  in  a  store,  and 
he  strove  to  act  upon  the  golden  rule  which  was  never  applied  by 
his  master. 

Now,  were  where  the  fruits  of  his  kindness  ?  Leland  began  to 
distrust  every  one,  the  hardest  and  most  hopeless  state  in  which  a 
man  can  possibly  arrive  at.  It  was  true  enough  that  no  one  stood 
forth  to  help  him  ;  but  it  was  a  trying  season  for  all.  Hundreds 
even  in  that  little  town,  were  tiending  beneath  the  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  feeling  that  the  crash  was  most  surely  at  hand.  Bank 
after  bank  was  crumbling  into  ruin,  and  firm  after  firm,  of  those 
which  had  been  considered  most  stable,  were  crushed  down,  with 
scarcely  a  hope  of  rising  again. 

That  night  Leland  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber  until  the 
dawn  approached.  All  Mary's  cflbrts  could  not  soothe  him.  The 
fate  of  his  wife  and  children,  beggared,  as  he  said,  was  before  his 
eyes  continually. 

"But  your  creditors,  George — they  will  surely  wait?" 

"  Alas,  they  are  inexorable.  When  a  man  begins  to  stagger 
under  one  blow,  he  will  be  pursued  until  he  is  down.  Mary,  there 
is  no  resource  but  to  leave  you.  Thank  Heaven,  the  house  is 
i/ours  ! — how  fortunate  that  I  gave  you  the  deed  ! — and  yet  some 
one  will  say  that  even  this  is  fraudulent." 

"Do  you  think  so,  George? — if  you  do,  I  will  resign  my  claim 
at  once." 

"No;  have  I  not  an  obligation  towards  my  family?  Who 
would  keep  you  and  the  children  under  their  roof  while  I  am  gone  ?" 

"Gone?" 

"Yes,  Mary,  I  must  go.  Do  anything  with  the  house  that  you 
wish.  I  must  get  away  privately.  Nay,  do  not  weep,  or  you  will 
unman  me  !  I  shall  go  to  the  West,  and  when  I  can  make  you 
comfortable  I  will  send  for  you." 

It  was  a  hard  saying  for  Mary  to  hear,  but  she  bore  up  bravely 
under  it.  As  George  said,  there  might  come  a  time  when  they 
could  rise  up  from  these  troublous  times  and  be  happy  again.  She 
shed  many  and  bitter  tears  over  the  trunk  that  she  was  packing 
the  next  morning  ;  she  dared  not  think  what  would  become  of 
herself;  she  only  thought  of  George  and  his  homeless,  wandering 
life.  That  night,  the  first  of  their  wedded  life,  she  fastened  the 
doors  upon  herself  and  her  children  alone.  That  night,  too,  George 
took  up  his  cheerless  march  for  untried  lands. 

Mary  awoke  to  a  sense  of  desolateness,  but  with  a  heart  that 
tried  to  be  brave  and  cheerful.  Through  the  day  there  were  many 
inquiries  for  her  husband.  She  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  them, 
but  to  all  she  said  that  he  had  left  town,  and  that  she  did  not  know 
when  he  would  return. 

One  of  her  neighbors  who  had  already  felt  the  pressure,  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  handsome  house  in  which  he  lived.  His 
wife  lamented  that  she  must  leave  so  pleasant  a  neighborhood, 
and  Mary  eagerly  asked  if  any  part  of  her  house  would  answer 
their  purpose.  Just  what  they  wanted,  but  dared  not  ask  ;  and 
the  house  was  forthwith  divided,  making  sufficient  room  for  both 
families.  Mary  retained  her  own  cosy  little  sitting-room  in  which 
she  had  passed  so  many  hours  with  tho  absent  one,  and  willingly 
gave  up  the  more  stylish  parlor. 

One  long  chamber  in  an  outer  building,  roughly  built  for  storing 
goods,  she  had  finished  off  for  a  school-room,  and,  at  low  rates  to 
meet  the  hard  times,  she  soon  had  as  many  scholars  as  she  wshed, 
besides  a  small  number  in  music.  Added  to  these  cares,  she  took 
two  or  three  boarders,  and  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  had  no 
fear  of  want.  But  her  thoughts  wandered  to  the  absent  husband, 
and  when  night  came  and  she  could  fold  her  arms  and  sit  down  in 
the  shadowy  twilight  to  rest,  a  thousand  conflicting  thoughts  would 
come  thronging  to  her  heart,  and  she  felt  a  dull,  heavy  sinking  that 
made  her  almost  ill. 


One,  two,  three  years  passed.  They  who  had  cowered  beneath 
the  financial  tempest  of  1837,  had  many  of  them  risen  again,  and 
the  lost  confidence  was  restored.  George  had  ^v^itten  to  her  of- 
ten— calm,  thoughtful  letters  they  were,  but  scarcely  hopeful 
enough  to  cheer  her  with  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  return. 
She  had  not  heard  from  liira  for  two  or  three  months,  and  she  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  his  silence  ;  she  was  indeed  almost 
distracted,  when  at  the  end  of  four  months  no  tidings  came.  Then 
followed  the  terrible  news  of  a  steamboat  explosioa.on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  following  night  tho  names  of  the  victims  were  given, 
and  that  of Leland  was  recorded  among  them. 

"  But  there  is  no  baptismal  name,"  urged  her  kind  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Eastman. 

"No  matter;  it  is  my  George,  I  am  certain,"  sbc  would  reply, 
in  a  tone  that  showed  that  hope  had  no  part  in  her  belief  that  it 
was  he  who  had  met  his  death  on  the  terrible  river. 

Only  the  added  necessity  of  maintaining  her  children  induced 
her  to  resume  her  school.  Heart  and  strength  had  indeed  failed,  and 
for  weeks  Mary  was  a  pale  ghost,  gliding  in  and  out  of  the  house 
as  silently  as  a  spirit,  and  looking  almost  as  shadowy  as  our  fan- 
cies picture  those  unsubstantial  creatures.  She  kept  her  school  ix» 
she  did  everything  else — mechanically,  and  with  a  dreamy  sort  of 
way  that  only  changed  into  interest  when  the  children  thought  her  so 
very  sad  th.at  they  wept  for  her.  Then  she  would  smile  and  make 
a  desperate  eftort  to  be  cheerful,  but  it  was  like  the  sun  showing 
itself  through  the  snow  cloud. 

Mrs.  Eastman  proved  herself  a  firm  friend  to  Mary.  Often 
when  the  latter  returned  from  her  school,  she  found  her  fire  made 
and  the  supper  in  readiness  for  her  boarders,  or  some  such  timely 
and  welcome  aid  to  the  wearied  woman.  Every  gleam  of  light 
that  shone  upon  the  path  of  the  Eastmans  was  reflected  in  some 
way  upon  hers  ;  and  their  tender  and  constant  sympathy  was  her 
best  comfort,  after  her  children.  One  day  her  kind  friend  came 
into  the  school.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Mary  was  sitting  listlessly  with  her  head  upon  her  hands,  lost  in 
thought. 

"Come,"  said  Mrs.  Eastman's  cheery  voice,  "this  will  never 
do  !  Dismiss  this  sad-looking  group  into  the  open  air,  and  come 
in  ivnd  take  tea  with  me — children,  boarders  and  all ;  I  insist 
upon  it !" 

But  Mary  had  already  burst  into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Eastman  had 
to  turn  out  the  little  troop  herself 

"Now,  Mrs.  Leland,"  she  began,  "there  is  no  sense  in  your 
thus  giving  up  to  despair.  Who  knows  ?  You  know  I  have  never 
given  Mr.  Leland  up  yet." 

"  Don't,  don't !"  said  poor  Mary ;  "  I  must  not  cling  to  80  wild 
a  hope  !" 

"  But  what  if  the  Leland  who  was  in  that  steamer,  was  after  all 
a  Mr.  William  Leland,  of  Indiana  ?     I  have  heard  so  to-day." 

"But,  Mrs.  Eastman,  if  George  were  living,  would  he  not  write 
to  me  ?" 

"Perhaps  he  has.  But  letters  fail  sometimes,  and  if  his  con- 
tained money,  as  it  is  likely  they  did,  somebody  might  have  been 
tempted  to  take  them." 

"  O,  Mrs.  Eastman.  I  cannot  trust  to  snch  wild  possibilities  \" 

"  But  yon  shall  trust  to  them,  my  dear  little  woman  !"  exclaimed 
her  friend,  who  drew  her  arm  within  her  own  and  almost  carried 
her  into  the  house.  "  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  your  children.  There, 
run  up  stairs  and  wash  away  your  tears,  and  come  into  my  room 
to  tea.     You  shall  not  wear  snch  a  ghostly  aspect  any  longer." 

Mary  tried  to  smile,  and  all  the  way  up  stairs  she  was  thinking 
of  the  poor  Mrs.  Leland  whose  husband  was  lost.  Yes,  she  would 
try  to  accept  Mrs.  Eastman's  view  of  the  ca.se,  she  u-oi/W  hope !  She 
came  down  stairs  lightly,  but  the  tear-traces  were  still  visible.  She 
turned  to  open  her  own  door. 

"  No,  not  there  !  ■  Wait  a  moment !"  said  Mrs.  Eastman,  rush- 
ing towards  her,  but  too  late  to  prevent  her  going  in.  "  Lord  bless 
me!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Eastman,  " she  will  die  of  fright.  Wliy 
didn't  I  manage  better?" 

A  ray  of  the  wintry  sunset  shot  athwart  the  room  and  shone 
upon  the  face  of  George  Leland  I  There  he  stood,  alive  and 
handsome  and  bright-looking  as  in  the  old  days,  and  he  clasped 
the  poor,  pale  little  woman  in  his  arms,  and  whi,spered  joy  and 
peace  to  the  heart  that  was  reeling  with  excess  of  bliss  already. 
It  was  just  as  Mrs.  Eastma-n  had  said ;  George's  letters  were 
stolen  ;  but  he  was  alive,  and  that  was  enough.  Mrs.  Eastman 
still  regrets  that  she  did  not  manage  the  interview  better. 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIESI 

We  have  just  Issued  the  following  popular  NoTelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
elegantly  illustrated  with  four  large  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  onf  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales  : 

THE  KOYAL  GEEENS:  or,  Tue  Scout  of  the  Susquehanna.  A  Tale  of 
tnigic  interest  in  ttie  Valley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.    By Dk.  J.  II.  KOBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MABTYB:  or,  The  IIu-MER  Spy  of  Vikoinia.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  Itevulutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  in 
so  popular.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

BED  HAND:  or,  The  Cruisee  of  the  E.voush  Chaxxel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By r.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  CABIN  BOY:  or,  Life  o.n  the  Wino.  A  Talc  of  Fortunes  Freaks 
and  i'aucies.  A  fine  story  of  life  in  its  various  pha.'ses  and  under  some  of 
it.s  most  romantic  incidents.     By LIJiLTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  Reb  Cross  and  the  Ceescemt. 
A  story  of  Bo...ton  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.     By FRANCIS  A.  DURIV AGE. 

THE  ABKANSAS  BANGEB:  or.  Di.ncle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  Jiast  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By 1 JEUTKNANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  bj  return  of  mail. 
ay  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  dis- 
tinguished English  author,  scholar,  and 
statesman,  is  from  a  recent  photograph, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  reproduce  his 
present  appearance  accurately.  Care 
and  severe  toil  have  left  their  signet  on 
his  lineaments,  but  intellect  and  energy 
are  stamped  upon  his  brow.  It  is  now 
about  a  third  of  century  since  Bulwer, 
to  call  him  by  his  most  familiar  name, 
first  made  his  mark  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters as  the  author  of  "  Pelham,  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,"  a  novel 
which,  after  lingering  on  the  booksellers' 
shelves  for  a  very  brief  season,  took  a 
firm  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  was 
circulated  with  the  most  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Simultaneously  with  its  suc- 
cess at  home,  it  became  popular  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German  and 
achieved  a  continental  reputation. 
From  that  time  to  this  Bulwer  has  pur- 
sued a  triumphant  career  as  a  novelist, 
ranging  over  the  centuries  and  the  world, 
in  his  selection  of  scenes  and  subjects, 
with  all  the  daring  and  nearly  all  the 
success  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  has 
by  turns  illustrated  fashionable  life,  chiv- 
alry, and  history ;  has  tried  the  dramatic, 
the  didactic  and  narrative  style  of  novel, 
and,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  lat- 
est novels  have  been  his  best,  most  truth- 
ful in  spirit,  and  most  healthy  in  moral 
tone.  His  novels  alone  would  have 
given  him  a  reputation  for  industry,  but 
it  must  bo  remembered  that  he  has  also 
cultivated  other  branches  of  literature, 
as  the  drama,  history  and  poetry ;  be- 
sides which,  he  has  been  an  ardent  poli- 
tician, and  takes  an  active  part  in  vari- 
ous philanthropic  movements  of  the  day. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  his 
resolution  and  labor.  He  seems  to  have 
adopted  as  a  motto,  the  energetic  dec- 
laration of  one  of  his  dramatic  characters, 
"  There  is  no  such  word  as  fail !"  "  He 
will  never  be  a  speaker,"  it  was  said, 
■when  he  first  entered  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons. He  shortly  afterwards  decided 
the  house  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and 
on  a  vital  question,  by  a  speech  which 
electrified  all  who  heard  it,  elicited  from 
a  great  orator,  and  one  of  the  best  orator- 
ical critics  that  ever  lived,  enthusiastic 
encomiums,  and  still  rings  in  the  memory 
of  Parliament.  He  has  not  belied  the 
promise  ot  that  brilliant  day ;  and  Ed- 
inburgh will  not  easily  forget,  that  in 
1854,  nor  Glasgow  that'in  1857,  it  was 
he  wliose  accents  made  their  crowded 
academic  halls  vibrate — wondrous  com- 
bination ! — to  eloquence  at  once  the 
most  ornate  and  the  most  impassioned 
with  which  they  had  ever  echoed.  "  He 
will  never  be  a  dramatist,"  said  they, 
■when  his  first  play  was  produced.  It 
had  cost  him  a  far  longer  period  of  toil 

than  that  fortnight  which  sufficed  to  begin  and  finish  the  most 
skilful  and  pathetic  ot  all  modern  sentimental  comedies — the 
'•  Lady  of  Lyons."  "  Money  "  surpassed  oven  Sheridan's  "  School 
for  Scandal"  in  its  first  "  run."  In  fine,  there  is  only  Shakspeare 
who  more  frequently  commands  occupancy  of  the  ac  ting  stage. 
The  more  esoteric  merits  were  all  along  conceded  to  Bulwer's 
dramatic  compositions  ;  it  was  popularity  which  the  prophets  de- 
nied him.  His  popularity  presently  eclipsed  every  precedent. 
"  He  will  never  figure  as  a  politician,"  men  exclaimed,  when  he 
first  hazarded  himself  in  that  capacity.  Yet  he  soon  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  at  this  moment 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  Ministry.  ^^-  —-'--' 
has  been  unwearied ;  no  labor  has  deterred  him. 
essary,  for  the  perfection  of  some 
minor  but  essential  passage  in 
gome  work  to  learn  Hebrew,  he 
would  stop  the  press — or  we  do 
not  else  understand  the  man — 
till  he  had  mastered  the  requisite  ^ 

preliminarv.  Often  has  he  been 
told  that  he  possessed  not  the 
genius  necessary  for  various  en- 
terprises which  he  had  under- 
taken. "  Very  likely,"  has  he 
said  ;  "  but  I  have  at  least  the  tal-    '  _. 

ent  of  labor,  and  I  must  make 
what  I  liave  serve  for  what  I  have 
not."  It  was  like  telling  a  dig- 
ger that  he  had  not  the  right  tool, 
when  the  digger,  with  the  tool  in 
his  hand,  was  fairly  accomplish- 
ing his  work.  If  scythe  would 
answer,  he  would  contrive  to  dis- 
pense with  tlie  more  orthodox 
sickle,  need  compelling.  From 
this  main  quality,  as  from  a 
trunk-railway,  many  other  quali- 
ties flowed, — inflexible  perform- 
ance of  promises,  words  kept  like 
bonds,  courage  unconquerable. 
And  with  all  these  high  charac- 
teristics are  combined  pride  in 
liis  "order" — that  "order"  of 
literature  in  which  men  earn,  not 
inherit  distinction,— sympathy 
for  its  less  fortunate  members, 
genial  and  cordial  encouragement 
for  its  younger  aspirants,  a  gen- 
tleman's courtesy  in  antagonism, 
and  a  true  man's  sincerity  in 
friendship.  The  public  mind  in 
England  has  lately  been  excited 
by  ooine  incidents  connected  with 
ttio  domestic  infelicity  of  Bulwer, 
but  he  has  borne  himself  in  these 
circumstances  with  a  dignity  and 
reserve  that  do  biin  the  highest 
honor  as  a  gentlvniun. 


His   industry 
Were  it  nec- 


SIR   EDWARD    BULAVER   LYTTON. 


VIEW  OF  SEVRES,  FRANCE. 

The  very  pretty  landscape  in  this  page,  is  an  accurate  view  of 
the  village  of  Sevres  near  Paris,  so  famous  for  its  porcelain 
manufactory.  The  splendid  stone  bridge  which  we  see  in  the  en- 
graving, connects  Sevres  with  Billancourt,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  which  is  here  divided  into  two  branches  by  the  almost 
uninhabited  island  of  Sequin.  The  bridge  in  the  distance  is  that 
belonging  to  the  village  of  St.  Cloud,  from  which  point  to  Sevres 
rise  the  high  wooded  grounds  constituting  the  celebrated  imperial 
parks.  On  the  left  is  the  tall  column  with  the  Diogenes  lantern 
in  the  post;  to  the  right,  on  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill,  is  the 
strong  fortress  of  Mount  Valerian.  The  village  of  Sevres  lies  in 
a  delightful  valley,  between   the  park  of   Saint   Cloud  and   the 


heights  of  Belle  Vue  and  Meudon.     It 
is  on  the  high   road  to   Versailles  ;  and 
before  the  days   of   railways  enjoyed   a 
large   share  of  fashionable   traflic,  and 
country  residents.     Even  now  it  is  not 
■without   its    individual   attractions,   on 
account  of  which   special   visitors   fre- 
quently flock  thither  from  Paris.     We 
would  particularly  draw  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  beautiful   position   of 
Sevres  as  illustrated   in   the  above   en- 
graving.    The  distance  from  the  bridge, 
which  here  spans  the  Seine,  to  Paris,  is 
not  more  than  two  leagues,  or  five  miles  ; 
and  to   this   delightful   spot  rushes,  on 
Sundays  and  fete  days,  an  eager  throng, 
anxious   to   find  enjoyment  and  while 
away  in  the  dizzy  round  of  pleasure  the 
hours   that    shall    bring    the    morrow. 
Sevres  is,  so   to  speak,  a  central  spot. 
On  the  one  side  is   the   delightful   park 
and  grounds  of  Saint  Cloud,  and  on  the 
other  side  lanes   delightfully  cool   and 
shady,  even  on  a  hot,  sultry   day,  lead 
up  to  the  woody  villas  of  Belle  Vue,  or 
the  stately  and  palatial  mansion  of  Meu- 
don.    All   along  the   right  side  of  the 
Seine  for  miles,  extends  a   long  line   of 
rising  ground,  well   covered    with   trees 
and  verdure,  which  invites  the  stranger 
and   citizen  to  quit  the   burning  pave- 
ments of  the  capital,  and  seek  the  sweet- 
ness and  pleasure  of  repose  in   that  di- 
rection.    The  view  from  the   Diogenes 
lantern  in  the  park,  is   nearly  identical  ; 
only,  perhaps,  from  the  orange-scented 
terrace   of  the  latter,   a  less  extensive 
sweep  of  landscape  is  commanded,  and 
the  classical  hills  ot  Montmorency  stand 
not  out  in  such  bold  prominence.     But 
what  of  that  ?     Sevres  has  admirers   ot 
its  own ;  and  few  there  are  who  have 
toiled  out  on  foot  along  the  straight,  hot, 
dusty  road  beneath  the  heights  of  Chail- 
lot  and  Passy,  who  will  hail  the  delight- 
ful village  that  lies  on  the  other  side  ot 
the   bridge.     In   olden   days,  the  sand- 
.stone    rocks   which   compose  the   hills 
around  Paris  were  quarried  out  for  stone. 
The  French  dig  out  the  stone  as  we  dig 
out  coal.     Deep  shafts  are  sunk  in  the 
earth,  galleries  are  then   commenced  in 
all  directions,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
these  subterranean  corridors  become  not 
only  numerous  but  lengthy.     Doubtless 
our  readers  have  heard  ot  the  Catacombs 
of  Paris.     These  are  neither  graves  nor 
vaults   excavated  in  the  earth   for  the 
special  purpose  ot  containing  the  dead, 
but  simply  galleries,  such   as  we  have 
described    and    constructed   under  the 
same  conditions.     When  the  cemeteries 
and  churchyards  of  the  city  had  become 
too  full  to  hold  more  human  remains  the 
burial    grounds   were    disturbed;    the 
bones  of  those  who  had  reposed  in  these 
consecrated  places  for  ages   were  taken 
up — with  no  sacrilegious  intention,  how- 
ever— and  removed  with   all  solemnity 
to  the  quarries  south  of  the  capital,  where  they  were  arranged  in  a 
grim  and  hideous  order ;  but  still  with  every  attention   of  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  living.     About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  dismal  galleries  of  Sevres  were  the   resort 
of  the  brigand  and  the  persecuted.     The  brigand  ensconced  him- 
self in  these  dark  realms  that  he  might  have  a  point  d'apjnn,  from 
which  to  dart  out  and   attack   a  solitary  traveller,  or  periiaps   a 
company  of  gav  cavaliers.     In   the  intricate  passages   of  these 
quarries  he  could  ensure  a  secure  retreat,  since  they  extended  m  a 
puzzling  labyrinth  far  and  wide,  and  had  two  or   three   entrances 
known  only  to  himself  and  his  brethren  in  plunder.     These  haunts 
have  now  been  changed  into  wine-cellars,   which   are   said   to   be 
capable  of  containing  15,000  pieces  of  wine. 


BRIDGES   OF   SEVRES    AND   ST.    CLOUD.  NEAR   PARI:?. 
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ILATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  rROPRiKXOR. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURFVAQE,  AssiSTAKI  Editoe. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year $2  50 

One  copy,  two  ye«rs 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  yenr 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club). 20  00 

*,*  One  copy  of  Balloo's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Tas  Flag  o?  cor 
Union,  taken  together,  $3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  Y.,  Covington.  Ky.— There  !»  no  worit  to  be  obtained  here  on  the  subjects 

yon  refer  to.     By  writing  to  Messrs   Little  &  Brown,  booksellers,  Boston, 

you  can  order  any  book  published  in  Europe. 
Skroeant  S. — We  arc  frf  e  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  seventh  regiment. 

New  York,  has  no  superior,  if  an  equal,  in  the  world. 
R.  D.,  Manchester.— The  members  of  the  roynl  family  of  England  can  only 

intermarry  with  niembirs  of  a  Protestant  royal  fiimily. 
Invalid The  shower-bath  is  rather  rough  practice.    Would  not  a  tepid 

bath  be  better? 

B.  C. The  ring  betokening  betrothal  is  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the 

right  hand. 

Caret  N. — It  is  difficult — nay.  almost  impossible — to  express  in  letters  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  French  words.  The  nasal  sound,  for  instance, 
cannot  ho  described.  •*  Boufjuet"  is  pronounced  somewhat  in  this  fashion 
— Bonkay.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  best  pronouncing  dictionaries 
are  useless,  except  to  those  who  have  learned  to  pronounce. 

0.  T. — A  solution  of  gum  arable  constitxites  an  excellent  varnish  for  a  map. 

Non. Militant. — A  flank  march  is  a  movement  by  which  tliesidcof  the  enemy 
is  turned,  and  troops  are  poured  down  upon  his  rear,  interrupting  iiis  com- 
munications, and  exposing  him  to  an  attack  where  he  is  least  prepared. 

Pupil. — Gladiators  were  originally  malefactors,  who  fought  for  their  lives,  or 
captives,  who  fought  for  freedom.  They  exhibited  at  the  funereal  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Romans,  2G3  B  C,  probably  following  the  Greek  custom  of  sac- 
rificing to  the  manes  of  deceased  warriors  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle. 
Gladiator  fights  afterwards  exhibited  at  festivals,  about  216.  B.  C.  When 
Bacia  was  reduced  by  Trajan,  one  thousand  gladiators  fought  at  Rome  in 
celebration  of  his  triumph,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days.  A.  D., 
103.  Their  combats  in  public  theatres  were  suppre.ssed  in  the  Kast  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  A.  D.,  325.  Finally  suppressed  by  Theodoric,  in 
the  year  500. 

M.  n. — When  the  bloom  of  the  geranium  has  gone  by,  cut  the  branches  back 
as  far  as  you  like;  they  will  break  out  again,  and  Jorm  nice  bushy  plants. 

C.  C,  Hartford,  Ct. — The  globe  at  I'embroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  England.  Is  a 
concave  sphere,  the  inside  representing  tlie  visible  surface  of  the  heavens, 
the  stars  and  constellations  all  di.-*tinguished  according  to  their  n'spective 
magnitudes,  and  being  turned  by  means  of  curious  mechanism,  their  true 
position,  rising  and  setting  is  shown.  The  outside  is  a  terrestrial  globe.  It 
was  erected  by  Dr.  Long,  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  persons 
can  sit  conveniently  in  the  in.side  when  it  is  in  motion. 

C.  D.,  Brooklyn. — There  is  no  regular  line  of  vessels  to  Calcutta  from  this 

port.    Among  the  merchants  in  the  Calcutta  trade  are  Wm.  C.  Codman, 

Samuel  Austin  and  Wm.  F.  Parrott. 
G.  M.— Lockharfs  "Valerius,'  a  Roman  story,  first  appeared  In  1825,  we 

think. 
N.  C— William  Leggott  died  at  New  Rochelle,  Jlay  29,  1840. 
VovAGEUR. — Some  of  the  French  pawnbroking  establishmenta  lend  money 

without  interest,  but  the  Mont  de  Piete  at  Paris  receives  12  per  cent. 


<   »■»   > 


Unpleasant  Inmates. — Wc  regret  to  be  told  by  high  authori- 
tj  that  "  no  man  knows  what  torpid  snakes  may  lay  coiled  in 
some  secret  comer  of  his  heart,  waiting  for  a  summer  of  fostering 
circumstances."  Can't  some  Yankee  invent  a  "  snake  pison," 
to  be  administered  to  gentlemen  in  "  fostering  circumstances  1" 


Militakt  Movembnt. — If  there  is  no  objection  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  the  69th  regiment  of  New  York,  Col.  Ryan,  will 
visit  Ireland  in  one  of  the  Galway  steamers. 

Akother  Telegraph  Cable. — The  Russian  government  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  English  Transatlantic  Company,  for  a 
telegraph  cable  by  Behring's  Straits. 


SFLINTEH8. 


....  Mr.  Ledyard  is  laboring  hard  in  England  to  abate  the 
sanguinary  spirit  with  which  the  British  are  pursuing  the  Sepoys. 

....  The  New  Orleans  people,  unscarcd  by  yellow  fever,  are 
returning  with  rest  to  the  various  public  places  of  amusements. 

Prince  Mettemich,  the  veteran  German  statesman,  though 

eighty-two  years  of  ago,  is  as  active  and  polite  a  man  as  ever. 

....  A  son  of  Rogers,  the  distinguished  American  sculptor, 
was  lately  baptized  in  the  Catholic  faith  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

....  The  tobacco  crop  of  Virginia  is  estimated  this  year  at 
85,000  hogsheads.     People  will  use  the  weed,  in  spite  of  lecturers. 

....  A  lump  of  ambergris  from  a  decayed  whale  was  lately 
brought  into  Nantucket,  and  sold  for  $10,000. 

....  The  young  Prince  of  Oudo  lately  left  Paris  for  the  Red 
Sea,  leaving  the  ballet-corps  in  tears  and  white  muslin. 

....  A  knitting-machine,  that  will  knit  a  perfect  pair  of  stock- 
ings in  less  than  five  minutes,  has  been  invented  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  the  young  American  tragedian,  has 

lately  been  winning  laurels  at  the  South.     He  is  a  true  star. 

....  A  decoction  of  box-wood  with  cologne  is  the  latest  remedy 
for  covering  denuded  heads  with  lu.xuriant  hair. 

....  A  London  printer  lately  came  into  possession  of  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  sterling  by  the  death  of  a  near  relative. 

Whiskey  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  of  gallons  is 

yearly  consumed  in  the  "  land  of  cakes  and  bonny  Scots." 

....  A  Broadway  chiffonier  lately  thought  he  had  found  a  for- 
tune in  a  bundle  of  rags — it  turned  out  a  baby. 

Hartford  papers,  we  are  soiry  to  say,  declare  that  bad 

mm  and  rowdyism  are  very  prevalent  in  their  city. 

Ira  Eldridge,  a  gentleman  who  can  play  Othello  without 

blacking  his  face,  is  tlie  last  current  theatrical  card. 

The  Ercnch  Academy  is  about  to  publish  the  first  volume 

of  its  Dictionary.     The  work  was  begun  fifty  years  ago. 

Drawing  a  mistake  or  a  prejudice  out  of  the  head  is  as 

difficult  a.s  extracting  a  molar,  'tis  said. 

....  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  the  author  and  lecturer,  is  engaged  to 
marry  Miss  Mary  Keeley,  the  favorite  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 

....  A  recent  attempt  of  the  Chartist  leaders  in  England  to 
got  up  a  fresh  agitation  has  been  attended  with  no  success. 

....  Serious  crime  has  decreased  lately  in  Liverpool,  England 
— a  fact  highly  credituhic  to  the  magistracy  of  that  city. 

....  Louis  Napoleon's  baby  has  been  made  a  corporal  of  the 
Imperial  Guards.     Next  year  he  will  be  made  a  captain. 


THE  OPENING  OV  CHINA. 

The  statement  that  the  ambassadors  of  England,  Franco,  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  have  succeeded  in  making  treaties  with 
China,  is  one  which  excites  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  treaties  is,  that  the  ports  of  China  are  to  bo  thrown 
open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  that  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives from  foreign  countries  are  to  have  direct  communication 
with  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin.  This  will  involve  an  entire 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  government  towards  foreign- 
ers, and  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  exclusiveness  which  has 
hitherto  shut  up  China  from  the  approach  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  guns  of  England  and  Franco  have  forced  the  emperor  of  China 
to  this  position.  The  state  of  rebellion  in  that  country  has  also 
h.-id  its  effect.  The  admission  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  to 
equal  privileges  with  the  other  two  powers  was  a  wise  stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  his  miijcsty  Ilien-Fung,  in  order  to  guard 
himself  against  tho  grasping  spirit  of  the  latter.  The  United 
States  have  always  treated  that  government  with  kindness  and 
respect ;  and  aside  from  the  natural  disposition  to  extend  to  us  in 
return,  equal  favors  with  those  granted  to  any  other  nation,  it  was 
obviously  sound  policy  to  associate  us  in  common  interest  with 
those  nations,  that  we  might  feel  inclined  to  interpose  against  any 
attempt  of  theirs  to  stretch  their  privileges  unduly.  Thus,  tho 
good  character  of  the  United  States  has  done  for  her  what  the 
cannon  of  England  and  France  have  done  for  them. 

The  conseiiuences  of  this  opening  of  China  to  the  intercourse 
and  trade  of  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  important.  The 
productions  of  that  vast  country  have  as  yet  found  their  way  to 
foreign  markets  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  compared  with  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  magnitude  of  its  population.  The 
opening  of  all  her  ports  to  foreign  commerce  will  circulate  these 
productions  throughout  the  world,  and  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  mercantile  vessels.  Those  of  the  United  States  will 
stand  a  favorable  chance  for  a  large  participation  in  this  new  field 
of  enterprise.  The  manufactures  and  productions  of  this  country 
will  also  find  new  and  greatly  extended  markets  in  China,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  revolution  in  her  foreign  policy.  The  immediate 
increase  in  the  demand  for  these  articles  must  of  itself  be  largo, 
and  that  increase  will  be  greater  still  in  the  time  to  come, 
when  the  advancement  of  China  in  civilization  shall  have  created 
new  wants  and  the  means  wherewith  to  provide  for  them.  For  we 
hold  that  the  opening  of  China  to  the  intercourse  of  the  civilized 
nations,  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  higher  civilization  in  that  coun- 
try; for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  its  many  millions  of 
people ;  and  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  There  are  ele- 
ments in  the  character  of  that  people,  highly  favorable  to  these 
advances,  when  once  tho  artificial  restraint  is  removed  which  for 
centuries  has  kept  tho  nation  in  a  state  of  material  and  mental 
stagnation.  Tho  opening  of  the  ports  is  the  first  step  towards  re- 
moving this  restraint;  to  be  followed,  as  we  trust,  by  the  opening 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  ultimately  by  the 
opening  to  them  of  the  Gate  of  Heaven. 


«  »«»  > 


THK  SPEREOSCOPE. 

This  beautiful  instrument,  with  its  accompanying  pictures,  is 
now  to  be  found  on  almost  every  parlor  table,  affording  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  amusement  and  instruction.  The  most  com- 
plete assortment  of  stereoscopic  instruments  and  pictures  we  have 
examined,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Wm.  E.  Abbott  &  Co.,  262  Wash- 
ington Street,  comer  of  Avon  Place.  The  stereoscopes  are  of 
every  style  and  cost,  and  the  slides  embrace  plain  and  colored 
pictures,  heads,  figures,  statues,  landscapes,  dramatic  groups,  cel- 
ebrated cities,  buildings,  etc.,  in  short,  an  endless  variety.  Tho 
first  sight  of  one  of  these  pictures  in  the  instrument,  is  an  artistic 
revelation,  startling  for  its  beauty  and  truthfulness.  The  figures 
stand  out  as  if  carved.  You  almost  hesitate  to  look  into  the  inte- 
rior, so  much  does  it  seem  like  intruding  on  privacy.  And  when 
you  gaze  upon  Egyptian  and  Roman  ruins,  it  seems  as  if  you 
were  standing  among  the  relics  of  the  past.  The  effect  is  almost 
magical. 

Pelissier'b  Wooing. — A  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  wooing 
of  the  Duke  of  MalakoflT,  to  this  effect :  While  walking  one  day 
in  tho  gardens  of  St.  Cloud,  Mile  Valeru  gathered  a  rose,  and  the 
marshal  asking  her  if  she  intended  to  bestow  it  on  him,  she  re- 
plied with  rare  apropos,  "  No,  monsieur  le  due,  you  only  like 
laurels."  On  this  plain  hint,  the  veteran  took  courage  and 
spoke.  Another  version  has  it  that  tho  old  gentleman  was  shot 
through  the  heart  at  Cherbourg. 

— <     ^m^     > 

Madame  Louise. — "  Madame  Louise,  from  London  and 
Paris,"  who  is  about  to  star  it  through  the  country  in  equestrian 
dramas  in  conjunction  with  G.  J.  Arnold,  the  actor,  and  Nixon 
&  Aymar,  the  equestrians,  is,  it  is  said,  no  other  than  Miss  Louisa 
Wells,  well  known  as  an  actress  and  equestrienne,  and  an  Amer- 
ican by  birth. 


Statue  of  Washington. — Mr.  T.  Ball,  wlio  has  been  en- 
gaged two  years  on  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  master-piece.  Ball  is  a  genius,  a  fine  vocalist 
and  violinist,  an  admirable  painter,  and  a  sculptor  who  will  take 
tho  highest  rank  among  American  artists. 


Home  again. — T.  B.  Read,  the  poet-painter,  with  .some  fine 
specimens  of  the  foreign  work  of  the  artist  half  of  his  individuality, 
has  arrived  home  again. 

1     ^m^     » 

Agricultural. — Owing  to  the  fasliion  of  wearing  tight  boots, 
the  corn  crop  this  fall  will  be  very  hirgc. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LAN  DOR. 

The  private  lives  of  poets  have  seldom  much  in  them  to  merit 
public  attention.  Yet  there  is  usually  a  very  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  reading  world  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  concern- 
ing the  petty  details  of  their  cvery-day  existence,  however  com- 
mon-place or  even  puerile  it  may  be.  We  have  often  wondered 
at  this  eagerness  to  obtain  such  information,  and  can  only  account 
for  it  upon  the  principle  that  man  has  an  inherent  disposition  to 
gossip.  This  disposition  manifests  itself  in  the  social  circle,  by 
his  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  smallest  affairs  which  concern  a 
neighbor,  acquaintance,  or  friend,  simply  because  they  do  concern 
a  person  whom  he  knows,  and  not  that  the  facts  are  of  any  im- 
portance in  themselves.  In  the  larger  circle  of  the  world,  where 
the  aggregate  of  sentiment  is  formed  which  we  call  public  opinion, 
this  same  disposition  manifests  itself  in  the  public  mind,  by  a 
similar  interest  in  whatever  conccms  the  private  life  of  an  author, 
poet,  or  other  person  known  to  tho  world  by  his  works,  and  equal- 
ly irrespective  of  the  importance  or  unimportance  of  the  circum- 
stances themselves.  In  this  way  the  reading  world  has  stufiTed  its 
mind  full  of  little  petty  details  concerning  Byron,  Moore,  and  fifty 
other  poets,  simply  because  it  loved  to  gossip  about  these  geniuses 
with  whom  it  claimed  acquaintance. 

A  new  scrap  of  public  gossip  has  just  been  added  to  the  treas- 
ury of  writers  of  poets'  lives,  by  the  developments  made  in  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Bristol,  England,  during  the  trial  of  sundry  libel 
suits  against  the  veteran  poet  and  es.sayist,  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor.  The  court  convicted  him  of  libelling  a  clergyman's  wife  by 
charging  her  with  conduct  too  vile  to  mention,  also  with  perjury, 
theft  and  swindling.  It  appears  that  for  some  time  past,  and  until 
very  recently,  the  lady  and  her  husband  and  Mr.  Landor  had  been 
intimate  friends,  and  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  visits  almost 
daily.  Suddenly,  and  without  visible  cause,  the  poet  turned 
against  the  lady,  and  in  a  book  called  "  Dry  Slicks  Faggotted," 
and  a  subsequent  pamphlet  headed  with  the  names  of  the  parties, 
published  the  various  libels  complained  of.  The  only  explana^ 
tion  of  his  singular  conduct  was,  that  his  great  age  made  him 
partially  insane.  Mr.  Landor  was  born  in  the  year  1775,  and  is 
consequently  eighty-three  years  old.  His  whole  life  has  been 
rather  erratic,  and  marked  by  occasional  outbreaks  of  insanity. 
In  early  life  he  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  the  Spanish  against 
the  French ;  but  soon  threw  up  his  commission  in  disgust.  He 
afterwards  sold  estates  in  England  which  had  been  in  his  family 
nearly  seven  hundred  years,  purchased  property  in  Wales  upon 
which  he  expended  £15,000  in  improvements  and  buildings,  got 
mad  with  his  tenants  and  drove  them  from  the  estate,  levelled 
his  house  to  the  ground,  and  returned  to  England.  Subsequent- 
ly he  resided  in  Florence,  occupying  the  Medici  Palace,  and  then 
purchased  an  Italian  count's  villa  at  Fiesole,  where  he  resided 
many  years,  in  comparative  solitude.  His  last  wild  freak,  we 
believe,  was  a  public  letter,  endorsing  the  liberal  government  ot 
Louis  Napoleon. 


MADAME  LAGRANGE. 

We  see  it  noticed  that  this  nnrivalled  prima  donna  lately 
manifested  her  attachment  to  her  ex-manager  Ulman  in  Paris 
in  a  very  dis.igrcoable  way — by  means  of  a  sherifiTs  attachment. 
Ulman  was  much  struck  by  her  execution.  We  believe  the  fair 
creditor  did  not  make  much  by  the  process.  She  claims  that  Ul- 
man owed  her  money  on  the  New  York  engagement.  However, 
Madame  will  not  suflTcr  for  want  of  money  at  present,  for  she  has 
been  engaged  for  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  papers 
say  at  a  salary  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  with  all  her 
expenses  and  those  of  her  suit  of  ten  persons  paid.  We  are  glad 
that  she  does  not  appear  under  her  real  name — Madame  Stan- 
kowich !  Stankowich !  just  think  of  it : 

'*  Phoebus!  what  a  name 
To  swell  with  praise  the  speaking-trump  of  fame!" 


<    m9^   ¥ 


MARINE  PAINTING. 

We  paused  the  other  day  at  Everett's  window,  Washington, 
near  Summer  street,  and  made  one  of  a  group  attracted  by  a  fine 
marine  painting  from  tho  pencil  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wand  ofthis  city. 
The  subject  was  a  scene  in  our  harbor,  showing  a  Cuiiard  steam- 
ship going  out,  with  the  missionary  packet  "  Morning  Star  "  under 
canva.ss  and  outward  bound.  In  the  foreground  is  a  rowboat 
manned  with  fishermen.  The  picture  is  finely  colored  ;  tho  water 
handled  with  great  vigor,  and  the  whole  effect  highly  pleasing. 
Mr.  Waud  has  long  been  renowned  for  his  marine  drawings,  and 
this  picture  shows  that  he  possesses  an  eye  for  color  and  a  vigor 
of  touch  which  will  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  marine  painters. 


<     ^w*     > 


A  SORRY  Cask. — Skinning  cows,  though  a  pleasant  and  lucra- 
tive employment,  is  not  always  a  safe  one.  It  appears  a  gentleman 
ot  Parina,  Ohio,  who  sustained  his  family  by  the  business,  con- 
tracted the  strange  disorder  which  has  troubled  the  cattle  out  west, 
and  at  last  accounts  was  suflFering  from  a  dangerous  infiammation 
in  his  right  rand. 


<  ^ ■»  > 


Wild  Will  I — Have  you  read  this  great  story  now  publishing 
in  The  Flag  of  our  Union  ?  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Gerry,  and  is  full  of  wild  but  truthful  incident  of  our  colonial 
history.  Fully  illustrated.  For  sale  everywhere  for  Four  t'e;i/s 
per  copy. 

"  Akjia  viKiiMQiiE."— The  Stnte  of  Iowa  has  50,000  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and   all  the  Indies  biirc  arms  when  in  full 

ball  dress. 

—    «  »■»  ' 

BoSTOK. — Willis  say.s  tlic  grent  in-c  on  the  Coinmon  is  the  only 

portion  of  our  city  that  we  have  not  rebuilt. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


aijt  ^0d's  €£ixns:x. 


[\rritton  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FOK  GIVE  WHO  WILL  I'NDERSTAND  IT. 

BT   WILLIE    B.    PABOR. 

And  I  dreamed  you  loved  me.  darling — 

And  the  thought  lay  on  my  heart 
As  a  hope  lies  in  a  maiden's  breast 

■\Vheu,  from  the  captious  crowd  apart. 
She  thinks  of  loving  words  he  said 

When  standing  by  her  side 
On  the  white  sauds  of  the  sloping  slioro, 

As  they  watched  the  flowing  tide. 

And  I  dreamed  you  loved  me,  darling — 

And  the  thought  was  as  the  sun 
And  the  free  air  to  the  convict's  heart 

When  his  prison-race  is  run  : 
And  the  opon  door  and  the  unwfttched  path 

Cry  God-i*peed  and  begone, 
And  his  heart  leaps  up  unshackled, 

Like  a  spirit  newly  born. 

And  I  dreamed  you  loved  me,  darling — 

And  when  I  woke  I  cried, 
1  could  lie  and  sleep  fnrever 

In  such  dreaming  to  abide. 
Stilt,  as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight, 

So  the  diiTereuce  would  prove 
In  the  dreaming  and  the  waking 

To  the  knowledge  of  your  love. 


CONFIDENCE. 
How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  confidence  : 
IIow  reasonable,  too.  and  aUnost  godlike! 
Vast  cement  of  fa.'*t  frieads.  bond  of  society. 
Old  natural  go-between  in  the  world's  business; 
Where  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  this  cement, 
Would  presently  ru-ih  back 
Into  the  pri-ttine  state  of  singularity, 
And  each  man  stand  alone. — Lamb. 


YOUTH. 

Light-winged  hopes,  that  come  when  bid,  i 

And  rainbow  joys  that  end  in  weeping, 

And  passions,  among  pure  thoughts  hid, 
Like  serpent.'  uuder  flowerets  sleeping. — MOORB. 


GEXEROSITY. 
The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others,  lives  unblest.- 


-HOME. 


aOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

So  we  are  on  the  verge  of  '■  brown  October,"  so  called  by  the  poets,  we  sup- 
pose, because  they  have  so  often  done  it  brown  in  melancholy.  Sacred  to  the 
Bnghshman  is  October;  for  mighty  "hale,"  as  he  calls  it — the  regular 
**  double  hex  ■' — is  brewed  in  this  month  for  the  delectation  of  his  palate  and 
the  moistening  of  his  diaphragm.  But  in  decorating  this  month.  Nature,  in 
England,  uses  a  single  rusty  tint^here  she  seta  her  palette  with  a  thousand 
gorgeous  dyes.  Ah,  the  autumnal  woods  of  New  England! — what  a  fairy 
realm  they  arel  How,  with  the  deep  green  of  the  spruce  and  the  fir,  blend 
the  crimson  of  the  maple,  the  scarlet  of  the  ivy,  the  gold  scales  of  the  hickory. 
and  the  pale  yellow  of  the  quivering  birch!  How  many  dreamy  hours  we 
have  passed  looking  into  the  depths  of  some  woodland  pool,  and  fancying  the 
reflected  glories  the  open  portal  of  Aladdin's  cave— a  treasury  of  jewels,  a 
labyrinth  of  splendors!  Commend  U8  to  this  brilliant  month,  with  its  sharp. 
frosty  air,  its  glorious  nights,  its  moon  of  Indian  summer,  making  us  forget 

the  wealth  of  June We  saw,  the  other  day.  a  fine  crayon  portrait  by 

Barry,  of  Whlltier,  the  Quaker  poet.  His  grand  forehead  and  his  bright, 
thoughtful  eyes  are  almost  startling  in   their  truthfulness      The  drawing  is 

to  be  sent  to  London,  to  be  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  art The 

poor  old  Indian  preacher,  Williams,  is  dead  at  last.  What  a  sensation  that 
seriews  of  papers^  entitled  "'  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  usT'  by  Uev.  Mr.  Han- 
son, dead  also,  created  on  their  first  appearance  in  Putnam's  Magazine!  The 
argument  to  prove  that  the  poor  Indian  mi.isionary  was  Louis  XVII.,  of 
France,  was  ingenious,  and  combined  many  curious  circumstances.  But  the 
theory  was  speedily  knocked  in  the  head  by  counter-fact— and  no  one  doubts 
now  that  the  unfortunate  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  died,  and 

was  buried  in  the  Temple  at  Paris The  following  anecdote  of  Capt.  Hud- 

flon,  of  the  Niagara,  we  find  in  our  exchanges: — •■  In  1818,  William  L.  Hud- 
son was  a  lieutenant  on  board  of  tlie  Ontario,  the  first  United  States  ship  ever 
sent  out  on  an  exploring  expedition.  Just  before  she  sailed,  one  of  the  yards, 
found  to  be  defective,  was  pent  down,  and  a  new  one  rai.ied  in  its  place  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  IIud.'^oQ,  who  was  stationed  in  the  top.  Before 
the  yard  was  secured,  a  green  hand  began  to  cut  the  rope  that  held  it— and  if 
he  had  made  one  cut  more  the  spar  would  have  fallen  upon  some  twenty  men 
who  had  been  hauling  and  were  .<till  holding  on  below.  Seeing  what  had 
been  done,  Lieut.  Hud.4on  jumped  at  and  caught  the  two  parts  of  the  half- 
severed  rope,  and  held  on  until  the  men  had  made  the  spar  fust;  but  by  this 
time  he  wa-s  so  exhausted  that  he  fell  back  into  the  top,  and  was  so  strained 

and  bruised  that  he  had  to  be  taken  ashore,  and  lost  his  voyage."' An 

old  red  house,  standing  near  the  line  of  the  Troy  and  Boston  lUllroad,  is 
located  in  two  States,  three  counties  and  four  towns— the  States  of  New  York 
and  Vermont;  the  counties  of  llenKselaer.  Washington  and  Bennington  ;   the 

towns  of  Uoo.sick.  White  Creek,  Shaftsbury  and  Bennington A  German 

importing  liouse  at  New  York  lately  received  an  Invoice  of  real  Havana  cigars, 
which  were  appraised  at  the  custom-hou.se  at  three  dollars  per  thousand. 
The  importers  thought  this  too  high,  and  under  their  oath  the  cigars  were 
admitted  at  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Their  evidence  was  that  not  a  particle  of 
tobacco  entered  into  the  conipo.tition  of  said  cigars,  but  that  they  were  wbolly 

composed  of  oak  and  other  leaves  soaked   in  strong  tobacco  ley ''One 

who  know.'i ''  says  that  girls  sometimes  put  their  lips  out  poutiugly.  because 
they  are  angry,  and  sometime*  because  their  lips  are  di^po.^el  to  meet  yours 
halfway.     •*  One  who  know.-*  "  is  a  saucy  wight,  and  deserves  to  be  crushed 

to  death  by  crinoline  at  an  evening  jam Two  Bteam.*;hips,  one  of  1300 

ftnd  the  other  of  TOO  tons,  arc  building  at  New  York,  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Chinese  waters;   also,  for  the    Kmsian  government  a  steam  propeller  ship  of 

war,  said  to  be  the  largest  woo  len  ship  in   the  world Some   blunders 

which  have  been  made  by  bid  spellers  are  quite  ludicrous.  One  on  closing  a 
letter  says,  "I  would  write  further,  but  I  have  a  pane  m  my  head.  '  Of 
course  he  had  a  piece  of  glas.n  in  his  head!  Anuther — a  shoemaker— sending 
to  a  friend  an  account  of  a  consuming  fire,  jiays,  •*  I  have  lost  my  aw'. .'"' 
Quite  a  devastating  confl.-igrat^on  there  must  havo  been! "Pa,"'  sim- 
pered a  young  boanling-school  piece  of  codfish,  *'  are  you  going  to  have  a  coat 
of  arms  paioted  on  the  panuels  of  our  new  carriage?" — "  Yes,  child,'"  replied 


the  sober-minded  parent.  *'  a  saw  and  buck,  for  with  them  I  earned  my  first 
money.-'     When  President  Pierce  was  asked  what  his  coat  of  arms  wa?.  ho 

said,  the  shirt  sleeves  in  which  his  father  fought  in  the  Revolution A 

Mr.  Levi  Uavis,  who  resides  in  t!io  tjwn  of  Itidgeway,  in  the  county  of  Or- 
leans, and  State  of  New  York,  proposes  to  level  *■'  the  hills  of  Scotland  and  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  New  England.-'  and  with  the  debris  of  the  job  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  across  the  Atlantic,  from  a  point  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  to 
a  point  on  that,  "  elevated  at  least  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
not  less  than  a  mile  wide  at  the  top."'  When  the  new  railroad  is  completed, 
we  shall  publish  some  illustrations  of  the  opening  celebration  in  the  '■  Picto- 
rial.''  The  governor  has  delivered  over  to  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  llail- 

road  Company  the  bonds  for  the  first  instalment  of  the  State  loan,  amount- 
ing to  3F100,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $10,000  goes  towards  a  sinking 
fund Strauss  proposes  to  get  up  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Vauxhall,  open- 
air  balls,  as  at  Paris  and  A'icnna.  "  But,"  .^ays  a  letter  from  the  capital,  '*  it 
is  doubtful  that  they  will  succeed,  as  public  functionaries  of  a  certain  class 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  associate  with  tradespeople."     We  hope  the 

open-air  balls  are  not  to  be   given  in  winter The  first  vocal  prize  at  the 

annual  competition  of  the  students  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  was  won  by 

a  young  Scotchwoman,  Miss  Augusta  Thompson,  of  Glasgow James  Bo- 

gert,  93  years  of  age,  died  recently  In  New  York.  He  was  a  Hollander  by 
birth,  and  a  bachelor.  His  estate  is  valued  at  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.     He  bequeathed  in  his  will  $1000  to  the  American  Bible  Society  and 

SIOOO  to  the  American  Tract  Society A  chemist,  while  passing  a  few 

days  ago  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  picked  up  a  few  stones  used 
for  grading.  Struck  by  the  resemblance  to  California  ore,  he  examined  his 
specimens  and  found  them  to  contain  about  5f20  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  ore. 
The  mystery  was  cleared  up  on   ascertaining  that   these   stoties   had   been 

brought  as  ballast  from  California The  lightning  lately  played  some 

singular  pranks  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Lombard,  of  Welltleet.  The  floors  were 
ripped  up,  windows  broken,  the  house  set  on  fire,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  I-iOm- 
bard,  was  thrown  very  unceremoniously  out  of  his  chair  under  the  table  at 
which  he  was  sitting,  saying  ''nothing  to  nobody."  The  lightning  should 
be  spoke  to  The  Boston  Herald  ie  indictable  for  the  following : — An  indi- 
vidual perpetrated  the  following  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  a  select  circle 
of  friends — "  Why  is  Boston  like  part  of  n  play  .'  Because  it  is  a-c-t  (city)." 
We  suppress  his  name  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  family.  He  was 
allowed  to  go  free  in  consideration  of  a  hitherto  blameless  life,  and  under  a 

promise  of  better  beiiariour  in  future Mrs.  Partington,  speaking  of  the 

rapid  manner  in  which  deeds  are  perpetrated,  said  that  it  only  required  two 

seconds  to  fight  a  duel Liverpool   is  the  unhealthiest  town  in  England, 

having  an  annual  average  of  thirty-six  deaths  in  the  thousand A  genu- 
ine whale,  forty-four  feet  long,  astonished  the  people  of  Virginia,  by  making 
its  appearance  in  the  Chesapeake.  After  shooting  it  repeatedly  from  a  boat, 
and  lancing  it  with  a  sword,  they  succeeded  in  killing  it,  and  dragged  it 

ashore,  where  it  was  examined  by  thousands A  single  combat  is  rightly 

named — do-ili A  young  lady.,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Haywood,  gardener  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  at  Esopus,  near  Ron- 
dout,  New  York,  died  lately  from  the  effects  of  fright.  She  was  riding  in  a 
wagon,  when  the  horse  took  fright  and  nin  with  great  speed  for  about  a  mile, 
when  he  was  stopped.     The  young  woman  was  taken  from  the  wagon  in  a 

dying  condition,  and  lived  but  a  few  minutes The  ladies  in  Canada  join 

in  regatta  sports.  At  Collingwood.  lately,  four  females  contended  in  a  boat- 
race  for  a  prize  of  $?25.  Juliet  exclaimed  '•  Row-me-OI"  but  the  Canada  Juli- 
ets row  themselves In  Iowa,  lately,  a  brute  of  a  man  kicked  his  wife. 

The  indignant  neighbors  assembled  and  made  a  jacka.«s  kick /iim.     The  wife 

was  kicked  by  much  the  baser  beast  of  the  two The  most  valuable  crop 

raised  by  the  Chinese  is  peas.  The  Celestials  appear  to  mind  their  peas  and 
cues -^That  motion  is  out  of  order,"  as  the  chairman  of  a  political  meet- 
ing said,  when  he  saw  a  ruffian  raising  his  arm  to  throw  a  rotten  egg A 

gentleman  was  one  day  arranging  music  for  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
paying  his  addresses.     "  Pray,  Miss  D.,  what  time  do  you  prefer?" — •'  0,"  she 

replied,  carelessly,  "any  time  will  do,  but  the  quicker   the  better." At 

Albtvny,  a  girl  named  Pecord.  twelve  years  old.  while  playing  with  a  loaded 
pistol,  dL-Jcharged  the  contents  into  her  body,  entering  the  left  side  just  below 

the  heart,  producing  almost  instant  death Lever,  in  one  of  his  stories, 

tells  of  a  dashing  iudividiial,  who  boiled  his  hauis  in  sherry  wine — whereat,  an 

honest  Hibernian  exclaimed.  "  I  wish  I  was  a  pig  them  times  myself." To 

prevent  the  smell  of  cooking  in  a  house — have  nothing  for  breakfast,  and 
warm  it  over  for  dinner  and  supper The  Philadelphia  Press  says,  *'  Eng- 
land and  France  have  just  been  spending  millions  in  power  and  incense  and 
gorgeous  receptions  to  four  mortals,  called  Louis  Napoleon.  Eugenie  Montijo, 
Albert  Coburg  and  Victoria  Guelph,  who  are  just  as  certain  to  fall  under  the 
shafts  of  death  as  the  countless  unwashed  who  gaped  at  the  proceedings  in 
wide-mouthed  astonishment,  and  who  are  not  in  the  least  bereft  of  the  frail- 
ties of  our  common  humanity." Eighty  students  have  entered  the  pres- 
ent term  at  Dartmouth  College.     Of  these,  sixty  enter  the  Freshman  Class, 

twelve  to  an  advanced  standing,  and  ten  the  Chandler  department An 

a.s.sociation  bearing  the  name  of  the  ■'  Lawrence  Young  Men's  Debating  Club  " 

has  been  formed  in   I-awrence.     President,  George  S.  Merrill The  resi- 

dent^o  of  Now  Boston,  N.  H..  and  the  adj.icent  towns,  are  troubled  with  an 
American  panther  that  has  lately  come  among  them,  depredating  on  poultry 

yards,  hog-pons,  etc Swift  says,  *' No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time, 

which  gives  us  the  same  train  and  turn  of  thought  that  elder  people  h.avc 
tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  lieads  before." 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Afl.vKS.     A  Novel.     By  the  author  of  "Ida  May."    Boston:  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Co.     12mo.     PI*.  509.     1858. 

With  this  modest  title  a  work  comes  before  us — an  American  novel— writ- 
ten with  care,  with  spirit  and  cloquenre.  A  story  skilfully  constructed, 
wrought  out  with  great  dramatic  power,  natural  characters,  natural  dia- 
logues and  exciting  incidents,  forming  a  ••  comt)ination  of  attractions,''  as  tiic 
managers  say,  which  cannot  but  crown  this  effort  with  success. 

Nbw  Music. — From  Russell  &  Fuller,  29M\',ashington  Street,  we  have  re- 
ceived ''Thc^Orajie  Vine  Polka."  for  the  piano,  l)y  P.  S.  Gilmore,  •'Honey- 
suckle and  ILarebell  Melodies,"  for  the  piano,  by  A.  Croissez.  and  "  The  Place 
I  called  my  Home."  ''  Days  gone  by."  "  Our  Loved  and  Lost."  "  Thou  art  so 
near,  and  yet  so  far." — From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co  .  277  Washington  Street,  we 
liave  rei'cived  the  •'Charlton  Schottische.^'  by  Gut^tiiv  A.  I'at/;  "Ocean  Cahle 
March,"  by  Handel  Pond;  Faiitasie  atid  Variations,  froni  the  opera  *■  La  Si- 
rene,"  by  Auber;  •*  Day  Ureauis,"  a  ballad,  composed  by  George  \V.  Foster; 
*'  Death  of  Dermot,"  an  Irish  song. 

CouRTsjiip  AND  Matrimonv.     By  BoBERT  MoRRis.     Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers.     12nio.     pp.  508. 

This  book  contain.^  a  series  of  well-written  essays,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  on  courtship  and  marriage,  and  many  other 
social  (luestions  of  jntrn-st.  They  are  written  with  great  vigor  and  curne^t- 
ness.  and  (Ii.'*play  a  cultivated  and  original  mind.  .So  soundly  moral  a  work 
we  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with,  or  one  better  calrnlntod  to  interest  a,-* 
well  as  instruct  It  is  highly  readable,  though  treatiug  of  serious  and  impor- 
tant subjects.     For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

The  Citizens'  Manual  ok  Gov»:rnment  and  Law.     Bv  Andrkw  D.  Youno. 

New  Edition      New  York  ;  H.  Dayton,     pp.448.     1858. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  deservedly  popular  work.  It  comprises 
the  elementary  prineiplet'  of  civil  government,  of  the  government  of  the 
Uriircd  States,  common  and  statute  law,  parliamentary  rules,  the  law  of  na- 
tirmv,  I'tc.  It  is  a  valuable  work  of  refen.'iue  for  every  one — and  is  especially 
of  ufc  to  young  men  just  entering  on  the  active  rights  of  citizenship.  For 
sale  by  A.  F.  Graves,  24  Cornhill. 

New  England  Cu.vttkls;  or,  Life  in  a  Northtrn  Poor-House    New  York:  H. 

Dayton. 

A  dismal  story,  more  heart-rending  thaii  the  pnor-honse  portions  of  Oliver 
Twist.  It  is  originally  written,  and  If  it  calls  Htt^ntton  to  existing  abuses, 
will  accomplish  a  good  end-     For  aale  by  A.  F.  Graves,  24  Cornhill. 


i\mn%xi  Inli^llijgftna. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  extent  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  emperor  of  China  to  the  Euro- 
pean powers  and  to  the  United  States  Bhows  that  that  extraordinary  person- 
age has  finally  come  to  a  pretty  correct  understanding  of  the  might  of  the 
Jong-derided  outside  barbarians.  There  is  nothing  like  a  little  gunpowder  for 
letting  ideas  into  the  head  of  a  crowned  blockhead  and  despot. — The  Turkish 
ministry  has  gone  out,  and  a  new  one  formed. — Sebastopol  is  to  be  a  commer- 
cial station  without  fortifications. — The  Jesuits  have  obtained  exclusive 
authority  to  establish  a  branch  of  their  order  in  China. — The  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia is  to  be  regent  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  powers. — In  France,  the 
commercial  reports  received  from  the  departments  announce  a  gradual  im- 
provement Great  hopes,  moreover,  are  entertained  that  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce lately  signed  with  the  Chinese  government  will  create  a  further  dj- 
mand. — Notice  is  given  by  the  British  postmaster-general  that,  owing  to  tho 
difficulty  attending  the  conveyance  through  Nova  Scotia  of  correspondence 
addressed  to  Canada,  no  mails  will  in  future  be  made  up  for  transmission  to 
Canada  by  that  route. — A  letter  in  the  Brussels  Independence  says  the  Hotel 
du  Nord  was  the  scene  of  a  siagular  rencontre.  Prince  GortschakoIT  found 
himself,  lately,  at  table  by  the  side  of  Lord  Lucan,  and  the  two  quondam 
adversaries  discussed  together  the  cavalry  engagement  in  the  valley  of  Bala- 
clava.— One  of  the  cannon  captured  at  Canton  has  just  arrived  at  Paris.  It 
is  a  bronze  gun  of  large  calibre,  nearly  nine  feet  in  length,  and  is  covered  with 
Chinese  characters,  indicating  the  place  where  it  was  cast  and  Its  date.  This 
cannon  has  been  placed  in  the  court  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine. — A  memorial, 
signed  by  a  largo  number  of  ofllcers  of  Protestant  societies  in  England,  and 
nobility  and  clergymen,  has  been  presented  to  the  Swedish  ambassador  in 
London,  Count  Platen,  remonstrating  against  the  banishment  of  eix  persons 
from  Sweden,  for  embracing  the  Romish  faith. 

Telegraphic  Concerts. 

A  letter  from  Pesth.  Hungary,  describes  a  novel  application  of  electricity 
made  at  Pesth,  by  a  Hungarian  named  Leo.  He  succeRsfully  employed  gal- 
vanism to  produce  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  keys  of  five  pianos. 
When  the  artist  began  to  touch  one,  all  the  others  remained  motionless;  but 
soon  the  four  free  instruments,  as  if  animated  by  an  invisible  musician,  exe- 
cuted the  same  musical  composition  with  a  harmony  and  precision  which 
four  of  the  most  skilful  players  could  not  imitate  In  another  age,  the  in- 
genious contriver  of  this  effect  would  have  burned  as  a  sorcerer.  Hereafter, 
a  noted  player,  living  In  one  city,  can  give  a  concert  a  thousand  miles  off. 

The  Present  Year. 

The  present  year  is  one  of  the  most  fcrtunate  ones  of  the  century.  A  war, 
undertaken  by  three  or  four  thousand  French  and  English  against  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  Chinese,  has  resulted  io  throwing*open  the  gates  of  a  sealed 
empire  to  the  world — a  gigantic  enterprise,  interrupted  by  more  than  one 
failure,  has  been  crowned  with  success,  linking  together  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  England  and  America,  between  whom  war  was  imminent,  are  faster 
friends  than  ever,  and  peace  reigns  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  these 
events  have  been  accomplished  within  a  few  months. 

The  Galway  Steamers. 

The  plan  of  operations  stated  to  have  been  determined  upon  with  regard  to 
the  new  Galway  line  is,  to  have  on  the  line  between  Galway  and  New  York 
ten  first  cla?s  oceau  steamers  of  the  highest  speed  and  greatest  capacity  that 
can  be  procured,  and  at  least  eight  others,  to  be  used  as  coasters  and  feeders 
to  the  main  line,  from  the  ports  of  Antwerp.  Havre,  Southampton.  Plymouth, 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Glasgow,  touching  likewise  at  different  ports 
on  the  Irish  coast  which  may  be  considered  most  expedient  for  the  collection 
of  goods  and  passengers. 

Walking  on  the  Water. 

They  are  talking  in  Holland  of  a  curious  Invention.  An  individual  lutely 
reached  Harlem  from  Rotterdam  in  two  days,  walking  on  the  water  with 
shoes  of  peculiar  construction.  He  steered  himself  by  means  of  a  paddle. 
He  offered  to  bet  that  he  could  ascend  the  Rhine  in  seven  days  from  Rotter- 
dam to  Cologne.  If  this  invention  succeeds,  we  shall  have  pedestrians  walk- 
ing to  Liverpool  and  London.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  prououucing  the 
above  a  full-Hedged  canard. 

La  Marianne. 

This  secret  political  society,  which,  commencing  at  Marseilles,  has  extended 
all  over  France  and  Europe,  undermining  the  thrones  of  despots,  and  ripen- 
ing for  a  grand  explosion,  owes  its  name  to  a  young  and  enthusiastic  girl  of 
Marseilles,  whose  sympathies  for  the  people  were  first  awakened  at  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  during  tho  embarkation  of  some  political  pri.«oner8.  Sho 
bore  an  exile's  message  to  his  lady  love,  and  thenceforth  vowed  herself  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Pelissier's  Bride. 

The  bride  of  Pelissler.  Duke  of  MalaUofT,  is  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl,  named 
Sofia  Valera,  a  friend  and  relative  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  The  lady  is  24 
years  old;  the  lover,  68.  The  bride  had  no  fortune,  but  Louis  Napoleon  gives 
her  a  million  francs,  and  the  empress  bestows  a  costly  outfit.  Tho  old  mar- 
shal fell  in  love  with  the  fa.scinating  creature  at  Cherbourg.  May  tlieir  union 
disprove  the  old  adage,  that  '•  May  and  December  can  never  agree." 

Prince  Gortschakoff. 

We  read  in  the  .Journal  d'Arcachon  : — "  The  imprudence  of  a  horseman 
came  near  costing  the  life  of  one  of  our  most  illustrious  bathers.  Last  Tues- 
day, about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Prince  Gortschakolf,  formerly  gov- 
ernor-general of  Siberia,  was  thrown  down  by  a  horse  ridden  at  full  gallop, 
near  tlie  Hotel  de.-<  Empereurs.  Happily,  the  general  was  only  stunned  for  a 
few  moments  and  bruised  very  slightly."' 

An  Ovation. 

Piccolomini.  the  youthful  prima  donna,  who  is  to  star  it  In  opera  through- 
out this  country,  and  hopes  to  reap  a  harvest  of  American  dollars,  just  before 
leaving  Ireland  was  drawn  in  her  carriage  by  the  students  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  the  theatre  to  her  hotel  in  Sackville  Street.  Afterwards  she 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  bowed  her  acknowledgments. 

M.  de  Fene. 

A  letter  from  Frankfort  informs  us  that  M.  de  Pene,  the  witty  editor  of  tho 
Paris  Fi^^aro,  who  was  so  nearly  assa.ssiuated  by  Captain  Hyene  fUyena),  in  a 
duel,  has  been  taking  the  waters  at  Nauhcim,  in  order  to  complete  his  recov- 
ery from  his  severe  wounds.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  he  was  run 
through  the  body. 

Chinese  Cannon. 

An  enornions  bronze  siege  gun.  weighing  eight  tons,  lias  been  landed  In 
England,  and  placed  at  Windsor,  where  it  will  be  kept  as  a  trophy  taken  in 
the  Celestial  empire.  It  is  spiked.  Its  proportions  areculo>sal,aud  its  clum- 
."^iuess  presents  a  singular  contrast  tu  the  perlcction  of  European  guns. 

Chinese  for  Havana. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  government  Is  busy  with  a  plan  for  transporting 
six  thousand  Chinese  laborers  to  Havaua,  inconsequence  of  numberless  peti- 
tions from  the  sugar-growers  of  Cuba,  representing  their  distress  for  want  of 

laborers. 

The  Bomhardment  of  Jeddah. 

The  ha.sty  vengeance  on  the  part  of  England  is  equfiily  condemned  by 
moderate  men,  both  in  England  and  France. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Easily  Done.— There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  SI  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  Of  charge, 
by  sending  as  a  line  to  that  effect. 

iEtiitorial  iWelanse. 


The  military  of  Miissitchusctts,  in  Jnnuary  Inst,  numbered  67.35, 
ineliulinp;  oflicers  of  every  grade,  privates  and  musicians.     Ttie 

number  is  about  the  .same  at  the  present  time. Charles  Hale, 

Esq.,  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  has  been  appointed  on' the  Back 
Bay  commission,  in  place  of  A.  B.  Ely,  Esq.,  resigned.  Mr. 
Hale  has  served  on  the  legislative  committee  on  the  Back  Bay, 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  complicated  interests  involved 
in  the  management  of  the  property. The  experiment  of  grow- 
ing tobacco  in  Minnesota  has  proved  quite  successful — a  heavy 

crop  being  anticipated  this  year. The  Paris  correspondent  of 

the  New  York  Commercial  says  ; — "  Gen.  Pierce  and  lady  have 
fixed  themselves  for  a  time  at  Vevay,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  and 
from  a  gentleman,  who  saw  them  recently,  I  learn  that  they  ap- 
pear much  improved  in  health.  The  gentleman  in  question  was 
laid  under  embargo  by  the  ex-president,  to  assist  him  in  talking 
French,  as  he  travels  only  with  a  maid-servant  for  Mrs.  Pierce,  and 

acts  as  his  own  courier  and  valet-de-pkd,  republican-like." A 

man  named  Myers  was  respited  by  the  governor  of  Ohio,  just  as 

the  shcritf  was  about  to  prepare  him  for  the  scaffold. Some 

of  the  merchants  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  are  importing  largely 
from  Europe  direct,  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  They  say  that  the  whole  cost  of  transportation  from  Liv- 
erpool, by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi,  is  little  greater  than  that  of 

transhipment  and  charges  from  New  York. Mr.  Burnap  was 

reaping  with  a  machine,  lately,  in  Illinois,  when  the  boy  who  was 
driving  fell  from  the  seat  of  the  machine,  and  was  thrown  in  front 
of  the  cutters.     Both  legs  and  one  arm  were  instantly  severed 

from  the  body,  and  the  heart  torn  out. Bell's  Life  in  London 

is  enthusiastic  for  the  American  chess-player.  It  says  : — "  Since 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morphy,  the  young  American  Philidor,  in  Eng- 
land, he  has  played  constantly  with  all  who  have  dared  to  present 
themselves,  and  his  career  so  far  has  been  one  of  unmixed  tri- 
umph."  The  true  success  in  life  is  the  attainment  of  a  pure 

and  exalted  character ;  and  he  who  at  threescore  and  ton  has  won 
nothing  but  wealth  and  a  name,  has  failed  to  achieve  the  noblest 
purpose  of  his  being.  Wealth  is  success ;  a  true  life  is  a  far  nobler 
success.  He  who  has  won  both  has  been  doubly  successful ;  but 
he  who  has  become  rich  by  neglecting  the  mind,  the  heart,  and 

the  soul,  has  sacrificed  the  greater  good  to  the  less. The  best 

feed  for  fattening  fowls  is  potatoes  mixed  with  meal.  Boil  them 
and  mash  them  fine  while  they  are  hot,  and  mix  the  meal  with 
them  just  before  they  are  presented.  They  fatten  on  this  diet  in 
one  half  the  time  ordinarily  required  to  bring  them  to  the  same 

degree  of  excellence  on  corn,  or  meal  itself. The  ceremonies 

at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  memory  of  Gen.  Quitman,  will  take  place 
on  the  6th  day  of  November  next.  This  is  to  give  the  members 
of  the  legislature  and  other  distinguished  visitors  at  the  capital  an 

opportunity  of  participating. It  is  proposed  to  vary  the  size 

of  bank-notes,  according  to  their  denominations,  as  a  preventive 

against  the  alteration  of  the  same. The  ladies'  gallery  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  England,  has  been  enlarged,  cither  to  meet 
the  prevailing  fashion  in  the  matter  of  skirts,  or  to  accommodate 
a  larger  number  of  female  politicians.  A  distinguished  leader  in 
the  fashionable  world,  who  was  shown  into  the  ladies'  gallery  a 
few  weeks  ago,  got  fixed  in  one  of  the  passages,  and  was  not  ex- 
tracted until  her  toilet  had   sustained  some   damage ! The 

New  York  Times  says  there  is  a  prospect  of  Professor  Morse's 
receiving  from  the  European  governments  a  gratuity  of  1,000,000 
of  francs  in  consideration  of  his  discovery. 


A  Bloomer. — The  Philadelphia  Press  says  : — "  A  very  beau- 
tiful lady,  who  boards  at  one  of  the  Chestnut  Street  hotels,  it  is 
whispered,  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  nightly  promenades  attired  in 
the  most  fashionable  and  neatest  of  male  habiliments.  Her  ad- 
ventures have  been  of  a  perfectly  innocent  character,  but  have 
enlisted  the  interest  of  quite  a  number  of  Chestnut  Street  loungers 
of  the  fashionable  stamp.  We  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  her  noc- 
turnal tramps  are  productive  of  much  that  interests  as  well  as 
amuses  and  distresses  her." 


Love  Suit. — In  England,  lately,  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage  was  brought  by  a  fisherman's  beautiful  daughter 
against  a  captain  in  the  English  army,  fixing  damages  at  :55O,00O. 
The  lovo  letters  of  the  gallant  captain  were  so  numerous,  that 
they  wore  printed  for  the  accommodalion  of  counsel,  making  in 
all  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pages.  The  matter 
was  finally  compromised  by  the  payment  to  the  Injured  lady  of 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  with  the  promise  that  the  volume  of  letters 
should  be  burnt. 


KiFLE  Carbine. — A  new  arm,  loaded  at  the  breech,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  u.sed  as  a  pistol,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Terry,  of 
Birmingham,  England,  has  been  tested  on  board  the  Excellent. 
It  was  fired  1800  times  without  cleansing,  and  at  various  ranges  ; 
and  of  the  shots,  86  per  cent,  were  hits.  This  must  be  a  very 
valuable  weapon. 


<  ^■^  >- 


Madagascar. — A  Paris  letter  says  that  there  is  talk  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  Madagascar  by  a  combined  English  and  i''iench  force, 
to  punish  the  piracies  of  which  the  savages  of  that  island  have 
been  guilty. 


A  steam  calliope  is  being  raanuf.ictured  in  Worcester,  compos- 
ed of  thirty  wliistles,  to  bo  sent  to  Europe. 

The  Erazcr  River  fever  is  abating.  Somebody  thinks  it  has 
not  been  a  remittent  fever  from  the  lack  of  gold  dust  shipments. 

The  I'rovidenco  Post  says  that  the  story  tliat  any  part  of  the 
Ocean  Tolcgrapli  cable  was  made  in  that  city  is  a  fabrication. 
There  is  no  wire  factory  in  that  city. 

An  elopement  took  place  from  Ealniouth,  Ky.,  a  few  days  since, 
by  wliich  the  bridegroom  not  only  got  a  young  and  pretty  wife, 
but  a  fortune  of  $250,000  in  the  bargain. 

It  is  estimated  that,  were  all  the  United  States  as  densely  inhab- 
ited as  Massachusetts,  they  would  have  a  population  of  446,000,000 
souls,  of  which  Texas  would  have  50,000,000. 

The  residents  of  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  and  the  adjacent  towns, 
are  troubled  with  an  American  panther  that  has  lately  come  among 
tliem,  depredating  on  poultry  yards,  hog  pens,  etc 

The  notorious  hor.''e.  Cruiser,  which,  next  to  the  zebra,  was  sup- 
posed to  present  the  most  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  horse-tam- 
er Karey,  Is  announced  to  appear  at  the  Alhambra,  says  a  London 
paper,  as  a  circus  performer. 

An  English  paper  announces  that  Mr.  John  Townsend,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Greenwich,  has  accepted  an  engagement  at  one 
of  the  London  theatres,  at  a  salary  of  £25  per  week.  A  desire  to 
pay  his  creditors  suggested  this  idea. 

The  doctor's  fee  in  New  Orleans  for  a  yellow  fever  case  is  one 
hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  kill  or  cure.  If  taken  in  season  the 
doctor's  attention  is  not  required  after  the  fourth  day.  One,  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  a  week  is  no  uncommon  amount  of  fees 
for  a  good  yellow  fever  physician. 

Prof  John  Wilson  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
vants recently  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  an  apothecary  hav- 
ing carelessly  put  up  morphine  for  quinine,  which  had  been  or- 
dered by  a  physician.  The  morphine  was  administered  and  pro- 
duced fatal  results  before  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

A  man  who  registered  his  name  in  New  Orleans  as  S.  Boatwick, 
La  Salle,  111.,  carried  a  notice  of  his  own  death  by  yellow  fever  to 
the  Picayune,  and  tlien  took  the  steamer  for  Texas.  He  had  no 
baggage,  but  plenty  of  money,  and  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
some  swindling  operation. 

They  are  learning  to  laugh  in  Russia.  Small  satirical  journals 
are  rajiidly  on  the  increase  at  St.  Petersburg,  twenty-one  of  them 
being  at  present  published  there.  Among  these  are  the  Laugh, 
the  Empty  Bell,  the  Jester,  the  Paradise,  the  Fly,  the  Novelist, 
Russian  Peasant,  etc.    The  last  named  has  the  most  success. 

The  New  Orleans  Courier  of  the  1st,  says  that  the  water, 
which  has  for  months  made  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  fit  habi- 
tation for  fishes,  and  compelled  locomotion  to  be  performed  in 
boats,  begins  to  disappear.  We  may  hope  soon  that  the  fields  and 
villages  so  long  submerged  will  speedily  be  restored  to  the  use  of 
their  former  occupants. 

The  most  desperate  piece  of  coolness  we  have  heard  of  recently 
was  that  of  a  young  man  named  Maynard,  In  Bad  Ax  county, 
Wisconsin,  whose  leg  was  recently  ampulated.  During  the  ope- 
ration he  asked  for  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  inquired  the  price  of  a 
cork  leg,  saying  that  he  intended  to  have  one  as  soon  as  he  got 
well  and  could  earn  it.  ' 

The  Brussels  journals  announce  the  death,  .at  an  advanced  age, 
in  that  city,  of  Mrs.  Jones,  the  mother  of  the  well  known  carriage 
makers,  who  they  say  was  the  oldest  resident  English  woman,  not 
only  of  Brussels,  but  of  all  Belgium.  She  arrived  in  Belgium  in 
1794,  and  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  took  up  her 
residence  at  Brussels,  where  she  remained  to  her  death. 

Rich  deposits  of  gold  have  been  discovered  about  seventy  miles 
from  Fort  Laramie,  in  the  direction  of  Laramie's  Peak.  A  young 
gentleman  has  written  a  letter  to  his  father,  urging  him  to  leave 
everything,  and  go  to  these  mines.  He  writes  that  he  was  shown 
one  lump  that  weighed  four  pounds,  and  was  assured  by  those 
who  made  the  discovery  that  these  mines  equal  the  richest  of  Cal- 
ifornia placers. 

A  party  of  French  emigrants  arrived  at  New  Orleans  the  other 
day,  and  wore  so  elated  at  the  sight  of  a  free  American  city,  that 
on  uearing  the  landing  they  joined  hands  and  commenced  singing 
the  Marsellalse.  They  were  requested  by  a  police  officer,  howev- 
er, not  to  sing  so  loud,  as  there  were  a  number  of  ])ersons  sick 
with  the  yellow  fever  in  the  neighborhood,  when  their  singing  was 
quickly  changed  to  a  wail,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  re-embark. 

A  carrier  dove,  two  months  old,  was  conveyed  from  Boston  to 
Salem,  a  few  days  since,  and  being  set  at  liberty,  the  next  day 
presented  itself  to  its  master  at  Shawmut  Avenue,  in  the  former 
place.  The  dove  was  again  conveyed  to  Salem,  taken  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  placed  on  the  corner  of  a  chimney,  from  which 
it  flow  to  a  church  steeple,  observed  the  bearings,  and  sped  on  to- 
wards its  paternal  mansion.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  from  its  de- 
parture it  was  observed  among  its  mates. 

A  Sandwich  (Mass.)  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller, 
writing  about  the  cable  celebration  in  that  town,  says  : — It  is  rath- 
er a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  powder  which  was  used  in 
firing  the  cannon  to  celebrate  the  connection  by  a  cable  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States,  is  the  same  which  was  purcliased  in  the 
war  of  1812  to  tight  our  then  English  enemy.  It  has  been  kept 
in  a  tight  cask  in  the  old  magazine,  situated  in  the  old  cemeteiy, 
since  that  time. 

The  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News  gives  a  gossiping  account  of  a 
widow  with  some  $10,000,  liv.ing  at  Ypsilanti,  marrying  a  well-to- 
do  Detroit  gentleman,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  stylo  she  de^irod  to 
live  in.  In  the  jianic  her  lord  got  swamped,  and  she  then  became 
tired  of  him,  and  offered  him  $5000  if  he  would  leave  her,  which 
ho  accepted.  The  story  goes  that  the  lady  regrets  the  last  trade, 
and  would  be  glad  to  get  back  the  $5000  without  hor  former  hus- 
band. 

A  fellow  who  undertook  to  "  diddlu"  a  railroad  conductor  in 
Alabama,  got  put  off  the  cars  and  lost  his  hat.  He  pretended 
that  Ijo  liad  lost  it  out  of  the  wiiuto..,  witli  his  ticket  under  the 
band,  wlicioa,x,  ho  had  put  it  under  the  seat.  The  conductor  re- 
fused to  let  him  proceed,  and  In  an  affected  rage  the  fellow  got  up 
to  leave,  the  train  having  been  stopped,  and  picked  up  the  hat, 
which  tlio  conductor  refused  to  let  him  take,  saying  that  if  his 
own  had  blown  out  of  the  window  he  must  not  steal  any  other 
passenger's. 

A  great  banquet  was  given  to  Prof  Morse  by  the  Americans  in 
Paris,  a  few  weeks  since.  Hon.  John  H.  Preston  of  South  Caro- 
lina presided,  and  made  a  brilliant  speech.  A  letter  says  that 
"  never  in  five  short  hours  wore  more  eloquent  words  pronounced, 
or  was  more  enthusiasm  manifested.  The  union  of  the  Old 
World  with  the  Now,  and  the  genius  of  the  man  by  whose  inven- 
tion this  greatest  of  modern  ciuei-pri.sos  has  been  accomplished, 
were  the  subjects  of  remark.  No  man  ever  received  a  greater 
ovation." 


^antrs  of  CoOr. 


....  Reason  can  tell  how  love  affects  us,  but  cannot  tell  what 
lovo  is. 

....  Of  all  earthly  music,  that  which  reaches  the  farthest  into 
heaven  is  the  beating  of  a  loving  heart. 

A  man  in  a  state  of  hot-brain  nervousness  is  burning  np. 
He  is  like  a  candle  in  a  hot  candlestick,  which  burns  off  at  ono 
end  and  molts  down  at  the  other. 

....  Some  i)eople  have  no  perspective  in  their  conscience. 
Their  moral  convictions  are  the  same  on  all  subjects.  They  are 
like  a  reader  who  speaks  every  word  with  an  emphasis. 

....  Many  Christians  are  like  chestnuts — very  pleasant  nnta, 
but  enclosed  in  very  prickly  burs,  which  need  various  dealings  of 
nature,  and  her  grip  of  frost,  before  the  kernel  is  disclosed. 

....  What  wo  call  wisdom  is  the  result,  not  the  residuum,  of 
all  the  wisdom  of  past  ages.  Our  best  institutions  are  like  yonng 
trees  growing  upon  the  roots  of  old  trunks  that  have  crumbled 
away. 

A  diamond  shut  up  in  its  subterraneous  prison,  rough  and 
unpolished,  diti'crs  not  to  the  eye  from  a  common  stone,  and  a 
Newton  or  a  Shakspeare,  deprived  of  the  presence  of  kindred 
minds  and  born  among  savages,  savages  had  died. 

....  Wisdom  is  better  than  physical  power. — Better  have,  like 
Argus,  a  hundred  eyes  to  see  with  and  only  one  pair  of  hands  to 
work  with,  than,  like  Briareus,  a  hundred  hands  to  work  with  and 
only  two  eyes  to  see  with. 

....  The  moral  cement  of  society  is  virtue  ;  it  unites  and  pre- 
serves, while  vice  separates  and  destroys.  The  good  may  well  be 
termed  the  salt  of  the  earth.  For  where  there  is  no  Integrity, 
there  can  be  no  confidence  ;  and  where  there  is  no  confidence, 
there  can  be  no  unanimity. 

....  Afflictions  sent  by  Providence,  melt  the  con!>tancy  of  the 
noble  minded,  but  confirm  the  obduracy  of  the  vile.  The  same 
furnace  that  hardens  clay,  liquifies  gold  ;  and  in  the  strong  mani- 
festations of  divine  power,  Pharaoh  found  his  punishment,  but 
David  his  pardon. 

....  Every  thought  and  feeling  is  a  painting  stroke,  in  the 
darkness,  of  our  likeness  that  is  to  be ;  and  our  whole  life  Is  but  a 
chamber,  which  we  are  frescoing  with  colors  that  do  not  appear 
while  being  laid  on  wet,  but  which  will  shine  forth  afterwards, 
when  finished  and  dry. 


Joiter'g  Uutifict. 


How  should  a  miller  address  his  lady-love  1  lu  the  language 
oi  flours,  to  be  sure  ! 

"How  would  you  divide  drachm?"  asked  one  printer  of  an- 
other.    "  Why,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  would  drink  one-half." 

A  girl  at  school  would  like  to  have  two  birthdays  in  a  year. 
When  she  grows  up  to  a  woman  she  objects  to  having  even  one. 

A  giddy  student  having  got  his  skull  fractured,  was  told  by  the 
doctor  that  the  brain  was  visible,  on  which  he  remarked,  "Do 
write  to  tell  father,  for  ho  always  swore  that  I  had  none." 

Paddy  is  often  poetically  polite.  On  picking  up  and  returning 
a  lady's  parasol,  which  had  been  blown  out  of  her  hand,  a  gallant 
Irishman  said,  "  Faith,  miss,  if  ye  was  as  sthrong  as  yer  hand- 
some, be  jabers,  a  humcane  couldn't  have  snatched  it  from  ye." 

A  man  being  assured  that  the  sun  never  rose  in  the  west,  said 
it  was  very  strange,  as  he  had  a  cousin  in  Iowa  who  was  always 
writing  how  pleasant  it  was  in  that  district.  He  concluded  it 
must  beivU  moonshine. 

A  loafer  slyly  took  a  fish  in  the  market-house  and  slipped 
it  under  his  vest.  The  tail  hanging  down  so  as  to  be  seen,  the 
first  man  he  met  suggested  to  him  that  ho  should  either  wear  a 
longer  jacket  or  steal  a  shorter  fish. 

John  Dory,  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  says  that  he 
never  yet  heard  of  a  school  examination  in  which  the  pupils  did 
not  "  acquit  themselves  creditably,"  and  "  met  the  most  sanguine 
expectations"  of  all  present. 

A  young  Irish  girl,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  pretends  that  she  can 
cure  weak  or  disordered  backs  by  walking  up  and  down  the  back 
of  the  patient,  while  the  victim  lies  flat  on  the  floor  face  down- 
wards. 

A  model  young  lady,  just  graduated  from  a  certain  distant 
academy,  remarked  the  other  day,  "I  cannot  deceive  how  the 
young  gentlemen  can  drink  to  such  a  recess,  when  they  know  it 
is  so  conjurious  to  their  institutions." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    lAVORlTE   WEEIvLY   ItllSCELL.VNEOVS    JOlRNAIi. 

DESIGNED  I'OR   THE  HOME  CIKOLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  )<nown  weekly  paper,  after  Itcelve  years  of  un- 
equalled proiiperity  and  popularity,  has  becuDie  a  '"household  word '' from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

fiCr"  It  is  just  such  a  paper  aa  any  father,  brother,  or  Meai  would  Intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

Sy  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satln-snrfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

Sy^  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  In  lt«  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

0°"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mill- 
cellany,  wit  and  humor. 

O"  It  Is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seTenteen  years  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

[C?"  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

0~  It  numbers  among  its  reguhir  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

DC/"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

(E7=-  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  snch  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

1X7"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  yonng  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

IXJ^  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  it«  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

IE/"  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  ferorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 82  00 

4  subscribers,   "      "     7  00 

10  '•  "      "     1500 

Any  person  sending  us  tteelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tha 
tkirtefntk  copy  gratis, 

[C?"  One  copy  of  The  Fiao  of  onn  Ukion,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  ?3  GO  a  year. 

Any  postmajiter  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rates.    \SZr'  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  .M   BALLOU. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston 
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CASTLE  OF  LICHTENSTEIN. 

The  castle  of  Lichtenstein,  Wurtemberg,  ol 
which  we  publisli  a  beautiful  engraving,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  buildings  in  Germany. 
Though  of  modern  construction,it  imitates  accu- 
rately the  style  of  the  feudal  fortresses  in  which 
the  robber-chiefs  of  former  days  ensconced 
themselves  like  the  eagles  in  their  nests,  keep- 
ing a  watch  on  the  valleys  below,  and  swoop- 
ing down  like  birds  of  prey  to  snatch  their 
booty  from  merchant  or  traveller,  or  to  deso- 
late some  peaceful  village,  driving  off  herds 
and  flocks  to  feed  the  fierce  retainers  that  clus- 
tered round  and  upheld  their  feudal  banner. 
With  plenty  of  provisions  within  its  walls,  such 
a  fortress  laughs  at  besiegers.  A  few  men 
could  hold  out  such  a  position  against  an  ene- 
my before  the  days  of  artillery.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  delineated  in  our  picture,  which 
rises  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  seven  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  valley  of  Echatzthal,  in 
Wurtemberg,  stood  in  ancient  time,  a  "Ritter- 
burg,"  or  baronial  castle,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Lichtenstein,  which,  together  with 
the  family,  was  ruined  in  the  wars  of  former 
days.  The  ruins  came  into  possession  of  the 
royal  family  of  Wurtemberg.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  residence  for  the  head  forester  was  built 
upon  the  ruins.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
Duke  William  caused  the  present  structure  to 
be  built,  and  has  thereby  added  another  fea- 
ture to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  spot,  and 
restored  the  halls  where  his  ancestor,  Duke 
Ulrich,  retired  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
the  world.  The  present  castle  is  from  the 
design  of  HeiT  Heidelhotf. 

A  HINDOO  FAIR  IN  CASHMERE. 

With  another  of  our  characteristic  delinea- 
tions of  Oriental  life  the  present  number  closes. 
It  is  so  amusing  to  contrast  the  manners  of  the 
west  with  those  of  the  east,  to  change  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Ganges, 
marking  the  perfect  contrast  they  present,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  many  of  our  illustra- 
tions from  the  Orient.  The  fair  we  have  rep- 
resented is  very  different  from  our  American 
picnic,  though  it  has  some  points  of  resem- 
blance to  a  seaside  gathering.  The  Hindoos 
in  our  illustration,  however,  arc  accomplishing 
a  religious  duty,  and  not  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation  alone.  During  the  ^.immer 
the  inhftl>itants  of  Cashmere  are  much  addicted 
to  making  pilgrimages  to  the  various  places 
which  tradition  has  given  a  repute  for  sanctity, 
and  the  principal  feature  at  the  sacred  spot  is 
invariably  a  spring,  often  of  considerable  vol- 
ume, which,  rushing  from  the  hillside,  has  its 
waters  confined  in  a  tank  before  it  is  allowed 
to  join  the  other  streams  that  fertilize  the  val- 
ley. The  people  here  perform  their  devotions 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Brahmins, 
making  otferiiigs  and  receiving  in  return  the 
sacred  mark  on  the  forehead.     Bathing  in  the 
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tank  continues  all  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
lamps  are  lit  and  arranged  in  rows  all  around 
it,  and  the  people  collect  and  sing  till  daylight. 
Though  it  should  have  rained  heavily  the  day 
before,  yet  men,  women  and  children  lie  down 
to  sleep  on  the  wet  grass,  the  only  thing  they 
seem  solicitous  about  being  that  no  one  should 
encroach  on  the  spot  they  select  for  their  cook- 
ing, which  they  enclose  with  cloths  stretched 
on  sticks.  Unlike  those  of  their  caste  in  India, 
the  Brahmins  of  Cashmere  eat  mutton,  and 
here  many  sheep  are  slaughtered  and  eaten,  the 
pilgrims  first  offering  the  liver,  etc.,  to  the  god 
Joala,  in  whose  honor  the  festival  is  held. 
Booths  are  erected  around  the  tank,  where 
provisions  are  sold,  as  well  as  women's  orna- 
ments, and  toys  for  children,  of  which  the 
staple  appears  to  be  trumpets  and  whistles,  a 
dozen  of  which  can  be  procured  for  the  tradi- 
tional value  assigned  them  of  one  penny. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  HOME. 

The  house-mother  has  her  troubles  ;  ay,  be 
she  ever  so  gifted  with  that  blessed  quality  of 
taking  them  lightly  and  cheerfully ;  weighing 
them  at  their  just  value  and  no  more;  never 
tormenting  herself  and  everybody  else  by  that 
peculiarity  of  selfish  and  narrow  minds,  which 
makes  the  breaking  of  a  plate  as  terrible  a 
calamity  as  the  crash  of  an  empire.  No  one 
can  hold  the  reins  of  family  government  for 
ever  so  brief  a  time  without  feeling  what  a  dif- 
ficult position  it  is  ;  how  great  is  daily  need  of 
self-control,  as  the  very  first  means  of  control- 
ling others;  ofincessant  individual  activity,  and 
a  personal  carrying  out  of  all  regulations  insti- 
tuted for  the  ordering  of  the  establishment — 
which,  unless  faithfully  observed  by  the  mis- 
tress, the  eye  and  heart  of  the  house,  are  no 
more  than  a  dead  letter  to  the  rcstof  the  estab- 
lishment. No  doubt  this  entails  considerable 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  lazy  ladies 
to  get  breakfast  over  at  that  regular  early  hour 
which  alone  sets  a  household  fairly  agoing  for 
the  day ;  nor  for  unarithmetical  ladies,  who 
have  always  reckoned  their  accounts  by  six- 
pences, to  put  down  each  item,  and  persevere 
in  balancing  periodically  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures ;  nor  for  weakly,  nervous,  self-engrossed 
ladies  to  rouse  themselves  sufficiently  to  put 
their  house  in  order,  and  keep  it  so,  not  by  oc- 
casional spasmodic  "  setting  to  rights,"  but  by 
a  general  methodical  overlooking  of  all  that  is 
going  on  tlierein.  Yet,  unless  all  this  is  done, 
it  is  in  vain  to  insist  on  early-rising,  or  grum- 
ble about  waste,  or  lecture  upon  neatness,  clean- 
liness and  order.  The  servants  learn  to  laugh 
at  all  complaints  of  their  unpunctuality.  They 
see  no  use  in  good  management  or  avoidance 
of  waste.  For  all  moral  qualities,  good  tem- 
per, truth,  kindliness,  and  above  all,  conscien- 
tiousness, if  these  are  deficient  in  a  mistress,  it 
is  idle  to  expect  them  in  servants,  or  children, 
or  any  member  of  the  family  circle. 


A   HINUOO   FAIR   AT   CASHMERE. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  {wintkr  street 
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THE  BREMEN  AND  IVEW  YORK  STEAMSHIP  "HUDSON." 

Our  delineations  of  marine  architecture  have  been  so  popular, 
and  elicited  so  many  requests  to  continue  our  scries  of  portraits  of 
noted  vessels,  that  we  add  to  our  gallery  the  accurate  engraving 
which  adorns  the  present  page.  The  magnificent  steamship  rep- 
resented derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
built  to  run  between  the  largest  city  of  our  country  and  Europe, 
and  that  her  deck  will  be  trodden  by  numbers  of  our  friends  and 
<-ountrymen.  She  is  of  iron,  and  was  built  during  the  present 
year  at  Yarrow  on  the  Tyne,  England,  by  an  eminent  iron  ship- 
building firm,  Messrs.  Palmer,  Allport  &  Co.,  and  the  first  com- 
pleted of  two  sister  ships,  the  Hudson  and  the  Wcsser,  built  for 
the  North  German  Lloyd's,  a  company  under  whose  auspices  the 
twin  vessels  will  run  in  the  passenger  trade  between  Bremen  and 
New  York ;  hence  their  names,  the  Hudson  and  the  Weser,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  two  rivers  with  which  the  commerce  and  history  of 
those  cities  are  so  closely  identified.  This  enormous  vessel,  which  is 
of  3000  tons  register,  and  of  symractcical  proportions  and  complete- 
ness of  equipment,  as  well  as  of  size  and  capacity,  not  to  be  sur- 
passed, and  scarcely  equalled  in  the  most  famous  shipbuilding 
marts  of  the  worid— is,  in  length  of  keel,  318  feet,  and  over  all  345 
feet ;  width  40  feet,  nii4  depth  3.3  feot.  In  the  way  of  comparison, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  Hudson  is  longer  by  100  feet  than  the 
Royal  Albert,  and  about  80  than  the  Marlborough,  two  famed 
three-deckers  of  the  English  navy;   she  is  longer  than  the  Great 


Britain,  and  on  a  par  with  the  most  famous  screw-steamers  afloat. 
The  machinery  is  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  C.  M.  Palmer.  The  nominal 
horse-power  of  the  engines  is  "46  ;  the  predicated  horse-power  be- 
ing 2600;  and  to  put  this  powerful  machinery  in  motion  there  arc 
four  boilers,  with  twenty-four  furnaces.  The  cylinder  of  the  Hud- 
son is  90  inches  in  diameter,  being  six  inches  more  than  the  cylin- 
der of  the  Leviathan  which  is  84  inches;  the  screw-shaft  is  125 
feet  long  and  16  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  vessel  accommodation 
is  provided  for  about  740  persons,  in  the  following  classification  :— 
First  class,  70;  second  class,  100;  third  class,  420;  crew,  130. 
The  estimated  rate  of  the  vessel  is  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The 
saloon  immediately  below  the  deck,  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  supplied  with  ample  table  accommodation,  and  cushions 
luxurious  to  a  degree,  is  fitted  up  with  maple  and  rosewood,  and 
has  on  the  panelling,  along  the  sides  of  this  marine  palace,  paint- 
ings of  American  and  European  (chiefly  German)  scencrj',  by  Mr. 
Lawric,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  cornices,  etc.,  faced  with  gold.  This 
saloon  is  70  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  including  the  sleeping 
apartments  on  each  side.  Below  the  first-class  saloon,  and  only 
second  to  it  in  splendor,  though  scarcely  inferior  in  comfort,  is  the 
second-class  saloon  and  corresponding  apartments.  Both  arc 
lofty,  airy,  and  well  lighted  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and,  the 
upper  saloon  more  especially,  from  above.  The  engines  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  with  on  each  side  accommodation  for  the 
crew ;  and  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  is  the  accommodation  for 


third-class  passengers,  or  emigrants,  to  whoso  convenience  and 
wants  every  possible  consideration  is  also  paid.  Bremen,  the 
port  from  which  the  Hudson  runs  to  New  York,  has  long  main- 
tained intimate  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Though  a  small  city,  it  is  the  principal  European  market  for 
American  tobacco.  The  average  quantity  imported  by  it  is  some- 
where about  30,000  hogsheads  per  annum,  and  of  this  amount  the 
greater  portion  is  from  the  State  of  Maryland.  From  Br  men,  this 
tobacco  finds  its  way  all  over  Germany,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
even  Italy  and  Russia.  Many  Bremen  vessels  resort  for  it  to 
Baltimore,  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  latteriy  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  annually  to  Bremen  from 
the  United  States  does  not  much  exceed  8000  or  9000  bales,  and 
the  exports  of  rice  to  the  same  port  are  about  5000  or  6000 
casks  a  year.  The  Bremen  vessels  trading  hither  are  remarkable 
for  their  successful  imitation  of  our  style  of  ship-building  and 
rigging  ;  they  are  constructed  on  our  models,  and  while  the  sailor 
can  detect  the  nationality  of  any  other  vessels  afloat  at  a  glance,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  a  Bremen  from  a  Yan- 
kee craft.  For  many  years  the  Bremen  vessels  have  brought  to 
this  country  a  large  number  of  German  emigrants,  consisting 
chiefly  of  industrious  mechanics  and  laborers,  many  of  them  with 
large  amounts  of  money,  with  which  they  push  forward  to  the 
West  and  buy  land  ;  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  emigrants 
from  Bremen  locate  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  country. 
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BALLOXJ'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANIOK. 


[Written  for  Ball»«'s  Pictorial.] 

THE  YOUNG  PIONEER: 

— on, — 

2r|)C  l^ctf  antr  Wii)iu  £Btx\  of  IJiTginia. 

A  STOIl¥  OF  THE  EARI.Y  SETTLERS, 

»T   JAMJBS   rHANKLlK   mjB. 

5C0SC1-UI>E».J 

CHAPTER  XIX.— [conti»:jE»,] 

That  nigfjt  Sir  Trancis  Wyatt  retired,  exulting  in  She  con- 
sciousness of  the  sole  irtca— the  safety  of  his  friends  at  the  Block- 
house—and  Luke  Harvey  morcd  slowly  down  the  street.  Neither 
he  nor  Sir  Francis  had  observed  the  demoniac  eyes  irhich  glared 
upon  them  throngh  the  windcvT  as  they  sat  togslher,  nor  did  Lake 
Harvey  notice  the  form  that  now  stocd  concealed  near  the  door- 
way, and  which  foUoTred  him  with  cantioas  steps  as  he  tottered 
away. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  tlie  old  man  heard  the  sotind  of  muf- 
fled footfalls  behind  hJin,  and  without  paasing  to  listen  he  moved 
on  at  a  faster  pace.  A  sudden  fear  pcrvsded  his  breast,  and  he 
sped  on  as  fast  as  his  weakened  limbs  could  carry  him.  Wow  the 
footfalls  Ixrhind  grew  louder  and  nearer — a  heavy  hand  fell  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  Lnke  Harvey  gazed  with  a  sinking  sensation  of 
terror  into  the  face  of  Sir  Morgan  Lymbiirnc.  His  eyes  glared 
rather  than  looked  npon  him,  and  his  features  were  oTersjTread 
with  an  e:Epression  of  desperate  firmness. 

"  Morgan  Lymbnrne,  why  do  yon  detain  me  ?"  the  old  man 
asked,  in  a  forced  tone  of  menace. 

"  Draw  a  little  this  way — ont  of  the  hearing  of  jwpssers.  There, 
now  I  will  answer  your  fjucstion.  Why  do  I  detain  yon  "i  You 
can  answer  yourself  with  a  little  thought !" 

Luke  Harvey  was  silent ;  he  felt  instinctiyely  that  3  terrible 
danger  menaced  him. 

"  Look  ye,  old  man,"  pursued  Lymbnrne,  "  there  mnst  bo  no 
delay  here.  I  thought  to  have  silenced  your  mischievous  tOTigue, 
but  through  some  evil  chance  I  failed.  The  hour  is  almost  at 
hand  when  the  great  design  of  my  life  is  to  meet  with  success,  and 
I  will  hare  no  witnesses  against  me.  Already  has  your  babbling 
tongue  worked  me  much  injury,  and  1  ha-rc  resolred  to  stop  it. 
Here  yon  are,  wholly  at  my  mercy,  and  yoa  must  comply  with  my 
demands,  or  forfeit  yonr  life !  Judge  whether  I  am  the  man  to 
hesitate  in  tliis  matter !" 

"But  what  do  yon  seek  ?  What  are  your  conditions  ?"  asked 
Lnke  Har\'cy,  in  trembling  tones. 

"  Need  you  ask  ?  Yon  demanded  my  retnm  to  England  as  the 
price  of  my  safet}- — now  I  imi)oso  the  same  conditions  apoTi  you  ! 
Promise  me  that  yon  will  not  interfere  with  my  project,  that  you 
will  ship  for  England  upon  the  first  opportunity,  and  that  you  will 
forever  seal  your  lips  and  let  this  secret  die  with  yon  !  Do  this 
and  you  shall  live — refnse,  and — " 

The  bright  blade  of  a  dagger  gleamed  significantly  before  Luke 
Harvey's  eyes.     He  shuddered,  but  ansvrcred  firmly  ; 

"  It  is  impossible — I  will  not  consent  f  I  am  resolved  that  jus- 
tice sliall  be  done  !" 

"  Choose!"  said  Lymburne,  in  a  hissing  whisper.  "  Will  you 
comply  ?" 

"Never!  I  will  die  first!" 
"  Then  dis  you  shall !" 

But  this  was  the  instant  for  which  Lnke  Harrey  had  reserved  all 
his  energies.  His  enemy  raised  liis  dagger  for  tlie  death-blow,  and 
as  he  did  so  the  grasp  of  his  left  hand  opcm  the  shoulder  of  his 
victim  became  partially  relaxed.  With  one  mighty  effort  the  old 
man  broke  away,  and  ran  with  convulsive  energy. 

On  !  on  !  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  now.  He  heard  the  mut- 
tered curses  and  maddened  bounds  of  tlie  assassin  as  he  hurried 
in  the  pursuit,  and  with  every  nerve  l)raced  for  action,  Luke  Har- 
Tcy  dashed  on.  His  staff  dropped  from  his  hands  and  his  hat 
from  bis  head,  and  his  white  hair  was  blown  back  from  his  temples, 
hut  still  with  compressed  lips  and  painfull}'  drawn  breath  he  held 
on  in  the  race.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  death  couhl  have  sus- 
tained him  for  one  moment,  and  even  now  his  gait  grew  nnsteady 
and  faltering,  and  his  legs  almost  sank  under  him. 

He  saw  a  light  before  him — O,  God,  why  could  he  not  reach  it? 
He  could  not  increase  his  pace — already  the  surrounding  objects 
seemed  to  swim  before  his  eyes.  Ho  shouted — he  called  wildly 
for  help,  but  the  streets  were  deserted,  and  no  assistance  came. 
The  agoni/cd  words  of  a  prayer  trembled  upon  his  lips. 

"  God  have  mercy !  To  die  at  such  a  time,  when  I  most 
wished  to  live  !  Sparc  mc  for  a  day — only  a  day — but  not  now — 
not  now  \" 

His  neck  was  compressed  in  a  vice-like  grasp,  and  he  closed  his 
eyes.  Only  onco  he  opened  them — and  then  as  llic  assassin's 
dagger  sank  into  his  breast.  He  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  the 
life-blood  stieamiiig  from  his  breast:  he  was  conscious  that  Sir 
Morgan  Lymburne  stood  over  him,  and  then  all  was  dark. 
****** 


CILVPTKU  XX. 

THE    HOUR   or    DOOM. 

The  fifth  of  April  dawned  upon  the  Blockhouse  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  sun  rose  higher  and  looked  upon  a  distressful  scene. 
Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  was  pacing  to  and  fro  across  the  piazza, 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  steps  unsteady  and  iirc- 
jjUlar.     A  boat,  containing  two  persons,  was  rapidly  ascending 


the  river,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments.  Sir  Morgan  Lym- 
bnrne, accompanied  by  a  man  of  middle  age,  who.'ie  dress  and 
gravity  of  deportment  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  clergyman,  ad- 
vanced across  the  clearing  and  ascended  the  steps. 

"Igive  yon  a  good  morning,  Sir  Gordon,"  excliiimed  Lym 
burne,  somewhat  boisterously,  and  presenting  )iis  companion,  he 
retired  to  the  otlicr  end  of  the  piazza  to  watch  witli  careful  eye 
the  moverasnts  of  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves.  Ho  noticed  with  some 
alarm  that  several  of  the  men  drew  near  and  motioned  towards 
him,  and  Jie  deemed  it  better  tor  his  safety  to  seek  another  place 
of  waiting. 

"  I  give  yon  joy,  sir,  on  this  happy  occasion,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, as  Lymburne  withdrew. 

"No — no,  sir!"  exclaimed  Sir  Gordon  quickly.  "  This  thing  is 
almost  like  death  itself  to  me ;  I  would  not — " 

He  stopped  abruptly  as  he  perceived  the  clergyman's  eyes  fixed 

upon  him  with  an  expression  of  wonder,  and  his  confusion  was 

increasing,  when  Richard  Soabold  came  up  and  desired  to  speak 

with  him.     The  two  drew  aside,  and  Seabold  eagerly  said  : 

"  Sir  Gordon,  that  rascal  Lymbtirne  is  here  >  shall  we  seize  him'?" 

"  No,  Richard,  we  cannot  now." 

"  Cannot'!  By  all  that's  good.  Sir  Gordon,  »ay  the  word  and 
I  will  soon  lay  my  hand  on  him  !" 

But  the  nobleman  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  Seabold  walked 
away,  astounded  at  this  strange  turn  of  affairs. 

Eleanor  Hargreaves  was  in  her  room,  and  with  her  was  her 
aunt.  The  face  of  the  maiden  was  pale  us  that  of  death,  and  her 
hands  were  rigidly  clasped  upon  her  breast  as  she  looked  anxious- 
ly from  the  window. 

"  O,  Aunt  Anne,"  she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  think  he  will  arrive 
in  time  ?  He  was  sure  when  ho  rode  away,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  will  save  me." 

An  expression  of  pity  stole  over  the  mild  face  of  Anne  Har- 
greaves, and  she  took  the  hand  of  her  niece  within  her  own. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Eleanor,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  forced  calmness, 
"  God  knows  how  earnestly  I  have  desired  that  you  might  escape 
this  fearful  marriage,  and  you  yourself  can  judge  whether  it 
would  be  like  me  to  withhold  one  gleam  of  hope  from  you  in  this 
hour ;  yet  I  have  thought  of  this,  long  and  often,  and  I  see  no 
way  of  escape !" 

"  None  '!"  murraured  the  stricken  girl. 

"Alas,  none !  You  must  become  the  bride  of  Sir  Morgan 
Lymburne!" 

With  a  sob  of  agony  Eleanor  Hargreaves  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  aunt,  but  she  could  find  no  relief  in  tears.  The 
violence  of  her  grief  had  dried  their  channels,  and  she  was  denied 
even  this  consolation. 

"But  Edw.ird  Yeardley?"  she  said  at  last,  raising  her  head, 
"  Surely,  we  take  hope  from  his  words  !" 

"Ah,  Eleanor,  do  not  deceive  yourself!"  Anne  Hargreaves 
replied,  shaking  her  head  sadly.  "His  love  for  you  has  erased 
him,  and  his  words  were  wild  and  meaningless.  What  would  you 
expect  from  him — from  any  one'!  Nothing  can  stay  this  evil 
man  in  his  designs ;  we  are  completely  in  his  power.  It  is  pain- 
ful, it  is  distressful,  my  child,  to  realize  this,  but  let  as  not  deceive 
ourselves.  We  arc  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  only  he  can  help 
us  now  !" 

The  speaker's  tone  was  one  of  mournful  despair,  and  all  hope 
fled  from  the  breast  of  Eleanor  Hargreaves  as  she  listened.  A 
silence  foUowcil,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
Ruth  Gamble,  who  came  to  annotmcc  that  the  bridegroom  and 
clergyman  had  arrived,  and  were  waiting  below. 

Mechanically  Eleanor  Hargreaves  submitted  herself  to  the 
hands  of  her  attendants  as  they  arrayed  her  in  her  costly  bridal 
robes,  and  she  seemed  more  like  a  fair  statue  of  marble  than  a 
living,  breathing  being.  She  seemed  in  a  trance  ;  she  heard  her 
mime  called,  and  she  was  conscious  that  she  was  being  led  down 
the  stairs,  and  as  she  entered  the  room  beyond,  the  face  of  Sir  Mor- 
gan I>ymbHrne  appeared  to  her.  Then  she  shuddered — and  with 
that  shudder  tlie  fearful  truth  ilnslied  upon  her.  Before  her  was 
her  bridegroom.  Her  brain  seemed  scorching  with  the  terrible 
thought ;  and  she  looked  around  her  to  assure  herself  that  all  was 
real.  Alas!  it  was  but  too  real.  There  was  her  father,  there  her 
Aunt  Anne  and  Ruth  Gamble,  and  there  was  the  clergyman,  by 
whose  agency  the  fearful  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  Her 
eyes  wandered  from  there,  and  fell  upon  the  repulsive  face  of  Sir 
Morgan  Lymburne,  and  her  heart  grew  still  with  fear.  He  bent 
to  kiss  her  hand ;  a  sudden  impulse  moved  her,  and  with  a  start- 
ling cry  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"0,  spare  me,  Sir  Morgan!"  she  murmured,  in  tones  of  piteous 
anguiih.  "  Be  generous,  pity  me,  and  do  not  urge  this  marriage  ! 
You  may  make  mo  your  wife  in  name,  but  my  heart  can  never  be 
yours !  O,  in  the  name  of  (iod,  forbear !  Spare  mc,  insist  not 
upon  this,  and  God  will  bless  you  !" 

Morgan  Lymburne  gazed  half  triumphantly  npon  her  as  .she 
knelt  in  frenzied  supjilication,  and  raising  her,  he  said  in  a  tone 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present : 

"Surely,  I,ady  Eleanor,  you  forget  yourself;  we  are  about  to 
liroiced  with  the  marriage." 
And  then  bending  over,  he  whispered  in  her  car: 
"  Hold  !     Stop  this,  at  once,  or  by  Heaven  I'll  make  you  rue 
it  hereafter." 

She  shuddered  as  she  marked  the  diabolical  expression  of  his 
fiici',  and  knew  that  she  sought  in  vain  for  pily  from  him.  An  icy 
look  of  calm  despair  settled  over  her  marble  features,  and  she 
waited  in  silence.  The  clergyman  looked  with  .Mirprise  upon  the 
scene,  and  as  he  heard  the  words  of  the  Lady  Eleanor  he  stepped 
forward. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  there  is  something  wrong  here  !  Sir  Mor- 
gan, how  is  this  ?" 


"  It  is  nothing — nothing,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Lymburne  bas- 
tily.  "  The  lady  was  for  a  moment  ill,  but  you  see  she  is  better 
now.    Proceed,  sir,  we  are  waiting  !" 

"But  I  fancied  the  lady  exhibited  an  anwillingnesa  to  proceed 
in  this  matter." 

"  A  mistake,  all  a  mistalss,  ray  dear  sir.  Ws  are  in  readiness  ; 
let  the  ceremony  proceed." 

There  was  a  nervous  haste  and  nnaiety  about  the  manner  of  Sir 
Morgan  which  the  clergyman  did  not  fail  to  observe,  bathe  opened 
his  book  and  placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Sir  Gor- 
don Hargreaves  beat  over  and  whispered  ic  the  ear  of  hia 
daughter  : 

"  Be  calm  now,  roy  child  ;  for  mj  sake,  be  calm !" 

He  had  time  to  saj  no  more,  for  Sir  Morgan  Lymbnrne  came 
to  lead  her  away.  He  started  as  he  took  her  ice-cold  hand,  bnt 
recovered  himself,  and  conducted  her  to  her  place.  The  other* 
gathered  round  in  silence. 

All  was  still,  and  the  eJergyman  commenced  reading  the  form 
of  marriage,  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Chtirch  of  Eng- 
land.    He  proceeded  until  he  came  to  the  words  : 

"  Wilt  thon  have  this  vfoman  ts>  thy  wedded  Trife,  to  live  to^ 
getlier  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony? 
Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor,  and  keep  her,  in  sickness 
and  in  health  ;  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  only  anto  ber.os 
long  as  ye  both  shall  live  ?" 

Sir  Morgan  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  will !" 

Turning  to  Eleanor,  the  clergyman  put  the  same  question  : 

"  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  hnsband,  to  live  tc^ 
gethcr  after  God's  holy  ordinance,  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrj- 
moTiy?  Wilt  thou  obey  hjm,  and  serve  him,  love,  honor,  and 
keep  him,  in  sickness  and  in  health;  and  forsaking  all  others, 
keep  thee  only  unto  him,  so  long  as  ye  ^oth  shall  live  ?" 

The  face  of  Eleanor  Hargreaves  grew  almost  deathly  in  its  fear- 
ful pallor  as  she  comprehended  the  words.  The  eyes  oJ  all  wore 
upon  her,  bat  with  a  cry  of  ngony  she  exclaimed  : 

"No — no — 0,  God,  I  cannot!  Savs  me  fron>  this,  good  sir  ; 
I  cannot  become  his  wife  !" 

A  lightning-bolt  through  tiic  ceiling  could  not  have  produced 
greater  sarpriso.  The  minister  dropped  his  prayer-book  and 
gazed  alternately  upon  each  member  of  the  gro«p  before  him, 
while  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne's  face  grew  black  with  rage. 

"  Do  !>ot  delay  !"  he  said,  hoarsely.     "  Go  on,  instantly — " 

"But, sir,  here  is  some  difSculty,"  the  clergyman  interposed. 

"No — I  say  no!"  Lymburne  shotsted.  "Go  on!  I  vrill  an- 
swer for  her;  why  do  you  wait  ?     Go  on,  I  say  !" 

"  Hark  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Gordon,  snddenly,  "What  is  that?" 

It  was  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  farioasly  up  to  the  door^ 
Sir  Morgan  grevT  pale,  and  clatching  the  minister  by  the  ann,  he 
whispered  excitedly  : 

"  What  matters  it,  sir  ?     Go  en,  go  on  !" 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not !"  said  the  clergyman,  c.ilttly,  closing  hi» 
book.  "  There  is  some  mystery  hers  ;  I  will  not  act  unadvisedly. 
We  will  wait  and  see  who  this  new  comer  may  be." 

The  door  was  hurriedly  thrown  open,  a»d  Edward  Ycardley 
sprang  into  the  room.  With  one  glance  he  comprehended  the 
scene,  and  in  an  agitated  voice  exclaicaed  : 

"  Is  this  marriage  completed  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not,"  the  minister  replied. 

"  Then  let  it  be  stayed  ;  I  forbid  it !  Look  ap,  tJoar  Eleanor ! 
All  will  yet  be  well  !" 

The  maiden  heard  the  thrilling  t«?ne3  of  her  lover,  and  with  a 
low  cry  of  joy  she  darted  forward  and  sank  npon  his  breast.  Sir 
Morgan  Lymburne  moved  towards  Yeardley  with  a  menacing 
micii,  but  the  stern  glance  of  the  latter  intimidated  him. 

"  Dastard  !  why  do  you  interfere  ?  Come  back,  Eleanor  Har- 
"■reaves,  or  by  my  soul  you  shall  rne  it !"  he  uttered,  in  a  voice 
choked  with  rage. 

"Stand  back,  Moigan  Lymburne  !  Lay  not  yonr  hand  upon 
this  lady,  or  I'll  not  answer  for  my  cfmdnct!  There  is  a  strange 
scene  to  be  acted  here,  and  your  villany  is  to  be  unmasked.  Back^ 
sir,  and  wait !" 

With  a  paling  face  the  bat?lcd  villain  fell  back.  The  shufflinj^ 
of  feet  and  the  sound  of  voices  was  now  heard  in  the  hall,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  door,  while  the  hearts  !>i  the  lovers 
beat  quicker  with  expectation. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THv;  oi,j)  mam's  ijkcret. 

Tjie  sound  of  footfalls  drew  nearer,  the  door  was  thrown  open  ; 
and  Sir  Erancis  Wyatt  entered  the  room.  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves 
stepped  quickly  forward  to  greet  him,  bnt  at  the  sight  of  those  whp 
foUo-n-ed  him  he  stood  motionless. 

At  a  signal  from  the  go-remor,  Kich.wd  Seabold  and  two  others 
slowly  advanced,  bearing  in  their  arms  the  form  of  a  man.  Sir 
Morgan  Lymbtirnc  stood  horror-struck  and  astounded,  for  as  the 
man  raised  his  head  he  recognized  Luke  Harvey.  But  what  » 
change  had  come  over  him  !  His  face  was  ghastly  in  its  awful 
pallor,  his  eyes  were  dim  and  fast  glazing  with  the  presence  of 
death,  and  his  brow  was  damp  and  clammy.  A  shudder  passed 
through  the  company,  for  they  knew  that  they  gazed  upon  a 
dying  man  ! 

Sir  Morgan  Lymburne  acted  as  though  bereft  of  sense.  Twice 
he  started  forward,  and  as  many  times  he  stopped  and  shuddered 
as  he  met  the  old  man's  failing  eye.  His  limbs  trembled,  and  ho 
sank  helpless  into  a  chair. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  managed  to  articulate  in  a  husky  tone. 
"  You're  not  a  man — j-ou're  surely  some  evil  spirit  sent  to  torment 
mc!  Twice  have  I  taken  your  life,  and  yet  you  are  here  un- 
harmed !     Man  or  devil,  avaunt !     Get  from  my  sight !" 
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The  wretched  F.ian  covered  his  face  to  shut  out  the  fearful  spec- 
tacle. Tlie  heiirers of  Luke  Harvey  would  have  Uid  liim  do-^^n, 
but  ho  motioned  tliein  t»  desist. 

"  Raise  me  -dp  !"  he  whisiserod  hsskily.  "  Support  mo  while  I 
speak." 

Tho  men  complied,  itud  he  tamed  his  eyes  tijiou  tliosc  Ijc- 
fore  liim. 

"  What  was't  yw<  Bitid,  Morgxu  Lymhuvuo  '.  Ah,  I  reinomber ; 
'twas  that  I  am  liere  Kuharmed.  No,  not  ttnliarmed;  your  steel 
found  my  life,  atul  I  have  not  an  hour  to  li%-e.  My  eyes  are  weak, 
and  I  cannot  80c  jxra ;  gadiercK>scr  ro«n.i  lue,  for  I  have  m«ch  to 
say." 

"With  fit<cs  full  of  deep  a<^e,  the  company  camplied.  Luke 
Harvey  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  when  Sir  Moiigaii  Lymburno  sud- 
denly sprang  forward : 

"Held,  I  pmttst !"  te  CKcluimcd  in  a  hoarsa  tone.  "This 
man  is  mad  ;  he  is  «  drivelling  old  dotard,  and  his  words  arc  not 
to  be  rcJioii  oR-     Tlicrc  is   no  officer  of  the   law  to   hear  hiui, 

and  if—" 

"  Peace,  sir,  (>caoc  !"  Governor  Wyatt  stwrnly  interrupted.  "  I 
am  here,  tko  highest  legal  authority  iti  the  colony.  And  now, old 
man,  proceed." 

"  But  he  lies  ;  he — " 

"  Kiohard  Se&beld,  arrest  that  man ;  t  give  him  over  to  your 
charge." 

Seabold  moved  Kp  to  Sir  Jtorgan  and  laid  his  brawny  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  with  a  grip  •of  iron  which  '.uadc  iiim  wince. 
BalHed  at  every  iwiut,  lUc  villain  sank  back  iiuo  his  cliair  with  a 
tnnttered  curse. 

"  Sir  Gordon  Kargreaves,"  said  the  dying  man,  "draw  neiircr. 
Look  into  my  face,  do  you  recognise  me  ?" 

For  an  instant  the  nobleman  garcd,  and  then  stsuled  back  in 
amaxenient. 

"  6rV^  LpuhurKeV  burst  from  Iks  lips, 

"  Yes,  I  am  Guy  Lynib«rnc,  the  brotlicr  of  your  friend!  Sir 
Francis,  you  recogniKod  me  not  sr)  easily." 

"  Ko — and  I  can  doubt  yoitr  identity  nt  longer.  Yuu  a«c  in- 
deed a  Lymburnc." 

"  But  what  does  this  mean  ?"  asked  Sir  Gronlon,  who  had  not 
recovered  from  his  astonishment.  "  Guy,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sjjcak 
tmd  tell  us  of  this  strange  matter.  I  Ijeld.  you  to  be  dead  long 
since." 

"And  so  I  was;  dead  at  least,  in  common  report.  But  draw- 
nearer  yet;  ray  voice  is  failing  fast,  and  I  would  not  leave  one 
word  of  my  story  unsaid." 

The  eyes  of  Gay  Lymburnc  wandcted  over  the  attentive  ex- 
pectant faces  Ixjfore  him  as  if  he  would  mark  the  presence  of  those 
most  interested  in  his  talc.  His  eye  kindled  as  he  saw  the  forms 
of  Edwairl  Ycardlcy  a<id  Eleanor  Hargreares,  and  he  hastened  to 
commence  ;  but  his  breath  came  hard  and  painfully,  and  he  spoke 
with  difHculty. 

"  Sir  Gordon  Hargrcaves,  yo«  remember  my  brother,  Reginald 
Lymburne;  else  you  would  not  have  been  driven  to  sanction  tlie 
deed  which  my  coming  has  interrupted.  You  remember  him  ; 
tell  me  of  what  mould  and  disposition  he  was." 

"  A  noble,  generous-hearted  man  ;  a  man  among  men  !"  Sir 
Gordon  exclaimed,  enthusiastically. 

"  And  did  he  resemble  that  craven-hearted  assassin.  Sir  Jlorgan 
Lymburnc,  as  you  call  him,  who  sits  cowering  in  that  chair  ?" 

"  Bv  my  faith,  no!"  observed  Sir  Gordon,  impetuously,  "I 
knew  hira  well,  and  never  were  father  and  sou  more  unlike." 

<'  You  are  right,"  continued  Guy  Lynihurne.  "  He  was  one 
whom  men  delighted  to  honor ;  all  loved  him,  all  reverenced  hira  : 
«11  but  one,  who  I'.atcd  him  with  a  hatred  such  as  Cain  bore  to 
Abel,  for  tliat  man  was  myself— his  only  brother  ! 

"  Ho  was  my  brother,  and  the  heir  to  the  family  title  and 
wealth;  I  was  ambitious,  ««<!  I  hated  hiui.  He  was  hardly  a 
year  older  than  ntysclf,  but  he  w.is  the  licir,  and  for  this  sole  cause 
iny  bitter  hatred  and  jealousy  centred  upon  him.  It  was  a  most 
ungrateful  hatred;  he  was  always  kind  and  brotherly,  even  in  my 
darkest  moods,  but  that  could  not  abate  the  force  of  my  passion. 
It  rankled  and  festered  at  my  heart  as  I  grew  older;  he  liccarae 
Sir  llcginald  Lymburnc  when  our  father  died,  and  in  my  heart  I 
cursed  him  and  wished  him  dead.  I  was  always  silent,  lianglity 
and  moody,  while  Reginald  was  gay,  light-hearted  and  generous. 
Peoj>le  wol^dered  that  it  should  be  so,  and  all  surmLsed  as  to  what 
could  l)c  the  cause  of  my  reserve.  Some  said  I  was  the  prey  of  a 
secret  disease ;  and  therein  they  were  right,  for  revenge  and  hatred 
are  like  burning  cankers  at  the  heart ! 

"  Had  Sir  Reginald  always  continued  unmarried,  it  may  be  that 
I  might  have  been  content  with  the  simple  cherishing  of  my  hate, 
for  I  stood  ne.Mt  him  to  his  title  and  wealth.  He  had  before  of- 
fered to  share  tlie  latter  with  mo,  but  I  repulsed  him  witli  cold  and 
bitter  words.  I  must  have  wounded  him  deeply,  for  after  that 
day  he  avoided  nic. 

"  And  tims  we  lived  and  might  have  li\xd  for  years,  had  not  Sir 
Reginald  taken  to  himself  a  wife.  I  hugged  my  hatred  closer  to 
my  heart,  and  waited.  The  event  whicli  I  had  feared  at  last  hap- 
pened ;  in  due  course  of  time  a  male  child  was  born,  and  then  I 
swore  a  fearful  oath  that  that  boy  should  never  inlicrit  his  fatlicr's 
title  !  That  oath  was  registered  in  the  blackness  of  my  heart,  and 
well  has  it  been  kept. 

"  My  plan  was  soon  formed,  and  liastily,  though  well  executed. 
Too  well  did  I  know  the  character  of  Sir  Reginald  Lymburnc  to 
tliink  that  a  son  of  his  might  in  after  years  be  made  to  bow  to 
my  authority,  and  with  this  knowledge  I  set  to  work  upon  my 
revengeful  plan. 

"  Upon  tlie  very  day  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Reginald's  child,  an 
infant  was  born  to  one  of  his  tenants,  a  poor  man,  Michael 
Thome,  by  name.     With  large  bribes  and  )'ronii!-cs  of  gold — for 


the  man  was  wretchedly  poor  and  needy — I  induced  him  to  give 
up  the  boy  to  nie.     All  wtis  confusion  at  tlic  manor;  a  birth  and 
a  death  had  happened  within  the  same  hoitr,  for  the  gentle  Lady 
Lymburnc  had  expired.     This  was  favorable  to  me,  and  gaining 
access  to  tlie  apartment  I  watched  my  chance,  and  when  I  was  ; 
le^t  for  a  mumcnt  alone,  i  hurriedly  chan.gcd  tho  infants,  taking 
ariay  tho  son  of  Sir  Reginald,  and  leaving  in  his  plai-c  the  little  < 
Michael  Therne  !     It  was  e.xccutcti  silently  and  well,  anil   1  re-  ; 
tamed   to  itiy  home  with  the  ti'uc  heir,  exulting  in  the  success  of  ; 
ifty  scheme.     I  had  no  fear  that  the  imposture  would  be  discover-  ' 
ed  ;   the  infants  were  wondroitsly  alike  in  face,  and  none  but  a  j 
mother's  eye  could  have  dett>cted  the  cheat.     That  mother  lortu-  \ 
UB-tcly  for  me,  lia<(  c<»ised  ty  breathe."  ! 

"  The  son  of  my  brother,  who  was  now  in  my  hands,  had  been  ' 
cliristened   shortly  after  his   birth;  they  had  named  him  Morgan  : 
Lymburnc.     I  carried  hitn  to  Michael  Thome,  and  instructed  him  , 
to  bring  him  uji  in  jilacc  of  the  child  which  I  had  taken  from  him. 
All  was  now  as  I  wished   to  have  it,   and  I  confidently  awaited 
the  progress  of  events. 

"  It  was  shortly  after  your  daughter  was  jjom,  as  you  will  re- 
member, Sir  Gordon,  that  you  and  Sir  Reginald  entered  into  the  ; 
solemn  compact  which  you  have  considered  so  binding.     This  ; 
was  kept  profoundly  scc«;t,  as  you  thought;  but  it  came  to  my 
cars,  and  I  gloated  over  it  with  more  than  a  miser's  eagerness.     I  ' 
saw  in  this  couiiiact  a  source  of  new  wculth  and  |K)wcr  to  me,  and 
I  determined  that  it  should  be  religiously  carried  out. 

"  Thus  I  watclicd  and  waited  for  five  years,  and  then  an  event  ' 
happened  which   threatened   the   safety  of   my  well  laid    plan.  ' 
Through   sonic   means    Sir   Reginald's   suspicions   had    Ixjcome  '■ 
aroused,  and  they  became  .'^till  more  excited  from  an  unguarded 
expression  which  dropped  from  mj'  lips  in  his  hearing.     Without 
one  word  of  warning  he  came  to  ray  house,  and  when  he  found 
me  alone,  charged  upon  me  the  very  crimo  of  which  I  had  been 
guilty !     I  will  not  speak  of  the  excited  words  which  passed  be- 
tween us  ;  enough  that  I  knew  that  ruin   awaited   me,  and  I  re- 
solved to  act  the  murderer's   part.     I  shudder  while  I  relate  it — I 
became  a  fratricide  ;  Sir  Reginald  never  left  that  house  alive  !" 

Overpowered  by  the  fearful  recollection,  Guy  Lymburno  cov- 
ered his  face  and  shuddered  fearfully,  while  a  groan  of  horror 
came  from  the  breast  of  Sir  Gordon  ILirgrcaves. 

"  But  let  me  hasten,"  pursued  the  dying  man,  "  for  I  am  sink- 
in"  fast.  It  was  rumored  that  Sir  Reginald  Lymburnc  had  died 
suddenly  from  apoplexy ;  there  was  a  grand  funeral,  and  Sir  Gor- 
don Hargrcaves  liceame  guardian  of  the  pretended  heir.  About 
this  time  Michael  Thorne  also  died,  and  I  was  left  sole  possessor 
of  the  secret. 

"  I  now  waited  impatiently  for  the  time  when  I  might  disclose 
the  secret  to  the  pretended  heir,  and  demand  of  him  implicit  obe- 
dience to  my  wishes.  That  time  soon  came.  I  had  observed  in 
the  youth  with  increasing  uneasiness  and  alarm  tho  possession  of 
a  violent  temper,  and  a  haughty  and  arrogant  bearing,  and  some- 
what ere  the  time  1  had  intended,  I  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  and  demanded  that  he  should  place  himself  under  my 
orders.  He  listened,  and  coolly  replied  that  my  life  was  now  in 
his  hands.  I  threatened  to  disclose  the  secret;  ho,  in  turn  threat- 
ened to  bring  me  to  the  bar  of  justice  with  the  murderer's  brand 
upon  my  brow,  and  I  Vr-as  completely  beaten  and  baffled. 

"  But  I  soon  discovered  that  there  could  bo  no  safety  for  me  in 
England  ;  the  spies  of  the  young  lord  tracked  me  and  watched  all 
my  movements,  and  twice  my  life  was  perilled  through  his  means. 
In  pursuance  of  a  hasty  resolution,  I  fled  to  the  continent,  and 
there  remained  several  years.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  fearful 
consciousness  of  my  crimes  first  fastened  itself  upon  me  ;  remorse 
and  horror  filled  my  breast,  and  I  could  obtain  no  rest.  Tlic 
phantom  ot  my  murdered  brother  seemed  constantly  to  follow  me, 
and  at  night  it  stood  by  my  bed  and  warned  me  to  make  repara- 
tion. My  sutFerings  ceased  not  until  I  had  made  a  solemn  vow 
to  devote  myself  thenceforth  to  the  work  of  institution  and 
atonement. 

"I  caused  the  news  to  be  sent  to  England  that  Guy  Lymburnc 
had  died  in  Switzerland,  and  afier  the  lapse  of  two  years  more, 
that  all  might  be  certain,  I  returned.  It  was  as  I  thought ;  my 
bowed  form  and  white  hair  amply  disguised  me,  and  I  passed 
without  question  under  the  nanic  of  Luke  Harvey.  But  things 
were  greatly  changed ;  Sir  Gordon  Hargrcaves  and  his  family 
had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  the  pretended  Sir  Morgan 
Lymburnc  was  preparing  to  pursue  them.  I  sought  out  the  true 
son  of  Reginald  Lymburnc,  and  in  him  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take :  his  form,  his  fare,  his  actions  were  those  of  his  father. 
Obeying  my  directions,  he  came  to  Virginia,  where  I  soon  (ol- 
lowed  him,  forestalling  the  arrival  of  the  pretended  heir. 

"  And  now  I  can  say  but  little  more  ;  the  ix;st  is  known  to  you, 
and  my  breath  is  fast  failing.  Twice  has  this  son  ol  Michael 
Thorne  attempted  my  destruction,  but  I  am  here  today,  thanks 
be  to  Heaven,  to  pcifbrm  this  act  of  justice.  Edward  Yeardley — 
for  so  you  have  been  known — permit  one  who  has  deeply  wronged 
you  to  call  you  thus  for  the  last  time,  and  to  designate  you  by 
your  rightful  title,— Sir  Moucan  Lymbcrne  !" 

The  heart  of  him  whom  we  have  known  as  Edward  Yeardley 
throbbed  wildly  during  the  last  moments  of  the  old  man's  confes- 
sion, and  when  at  last  the  strange  trulli  burst  upon  his  astounded 
mind  be  closed  his  eyes  in  utter  bewilderment.  But  the  death- 
like silence  which  succeeded  was  quickly  broken  ;  his  hands  were 
grasped  by  Sir  Gordon  Hargrcaves  and  Governor  Wyatt,  and  as 
their  familiar  voices  saluted  him  as  Sir  Morgan  Lymburnc,  he 
realized  that  it  w.as  not  all  a  dream. 

"And  yet  one  thing  more,"  said  Guy  Lymburnc,  when  .silence 
was  again  restored.  "  SirSIorgan  I  had  thought  to  do  this  act  of 
justice,  and  then  depart  forever  from  the  presence  of  those  whom 
1  had  wronged  ;  but  the  death-blow  of  Michael  Thorne  has  ordered 


it  otherwise,  and  perhaps  better.  You  sec  before  you  one  who 
hus  sinned  and  suftered  ;  one  v/ho  asks  not  for  li*'o,  but  only  for 
forgivenciis  !     Grant  n*.e  this,  and  I  can  die  in  peace." 

Edward  Yeardley  {liow  haid  to  abandon  the  old  for  tlie  newl) 
looked  upon  the  dying  msn,  <ind  every  feeling  of  animosity  fled 
from  his  breast.-  He  forgot  that  before  him  was  tlic  murderer  of 
his  father — ho  forgot  evcrjthing  but  his  suffering  and  repent- 
an'ce,  and  in  a  broken  vcicc  he  mwrraured  t^re  words  of  a  sincere 
forgiveness. 

The  face  of  Gwy  Lymburnc  was  illumined  with  a  light  which 
seemed  almost  heavenly  in  its  sweet  serenity,  and  he  fell  back  in 
the  arnis  of  those  who  supported  him.  For  a  moment  he  seemed 
to  be  dying,  but  once  more  he  unclosed  his  eyes  and  gaecd 
around  hiw. 

"Not  yet,"  he  whispci-ed  s(owly.  His  ej-cs  rested  ujjon  Sir 
Gordon  Hargrcaves,  and  he  beckoned  him  nearer. 

"There  is  one  more  act,"  he  murmured  faintly.  "Thisistlio 
day  upon  which  your  dav.ghter  was  to  be  given  tc  Sir  Morgan 
Lymburnc  :  shall  not  the  marriage  ho  at  once  celebrated  V 

"  1'  faith,  yes !"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  who  had  caught  tho 
words.  "  It  is  binding  on  you,  Sir  Gordon  ;  the  marriage  shoald 
proceed  at  once." 

It  needed  only  a  few  whispered  words  to  inform  Sir  Morgan 
Lymburne  of  this  proposition,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  im- 
medi*tely  perceived  that  the  terms  of  the  oontpact  would  be  ful- 
iilled  only  by  a  strict  compliance  with  the  proposition  of  Guy 
Lymburne.  There  was  a  half-whispered  consultation,  and  then 
Sir  Morgan  Lymburnc  and  the  Lady  Eleanor  Hargrcaves — now  a 
willing  bride— took  their  places  before  the  clergyman.  A  few 
solemn  words  were  uttered  ;  solemn  vows  were  interchanged,  and 
with  his  kiss  yet  warm  «/i<>n  lier  lips,  Eleanor  Hargreaves  was 
the  wife  of  him  who  had  before  received  her  heart! 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  flitted  over  the  face  of  Guy  Lymburne, 
and  lie  murmured  in  tones  already  rendered  faint  by  the  approach 
of  death. 

"  Sir  Moi^aji,  l<jng  ago  I  gave  you  a  golden  locket — have  you 
preserved  it  V 

"  Here  it  is;  I  have  placed  it  in  your  hand." 

"And  here  is  another,"  said  Eleanor,  placing  hers  beside  (t. 

"  This  is  well.     Sir  Gordon,  do  you  remember  these  ?" 

"I  do  ;  I  had  them  made  at  the  time  my  promise  and  oath  were 
given  to  Sir  Reginald.  One  v/as  for  my  daughter,  and  tho  other 
was  for  him  whom  I  supposed  the  son  of  my  friend." 

"  But  I  obtained  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  trwo  heir. 
Sir  Morgan,  you  renaenilxir  my  v.ords  at  that  time?" 

"  Y'es  ;  I  once  repeated  them  to  Sir  Gordons" 

"And  now,"  continued  Guy  Lymburne,  "  the  prophecy  of  those 
words  is  falfilied.  I  have  made  restitution,  and  as  my  last  mo' 
ments  draw  near  I  hope  to  die  in  peace." 

A  shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  and  the  hand  which  Sir  Mor- 
gan Lymburne  held  grew  cold. 

"It  is  dark — dark!"  the  dying  man  whispered  faintly.  "Let 
in  the  light — I  cannot  see!  Morgan,  Eleanor — where  are  you? 
Draw  closer  to  me ;  let  me  take  your  hands  :  ah,  now  I  feel  them. 
But  closer — closer — it  grows  dark  again!  Reginald,  can  that  be 
your  face  again  ?  Mercy — forgiveness !  I  have  repented  all — 
pardon — forgive — " 

The  awe  stiitck  listeners  remained  silent,  but  they  heard  no 
more.  A  peaceful  smile  was  upon  the  face  of  the  dying  man, 
and  with  the  words  of  his  last  petition  upon  his  lips,  but  so  calmly 
that  they  hardly  knew  the  moraetit  of  its  flight,  the  spirit  of  Gtiy 
Lymburne  ascended  to  Him  who  gave  it! 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

With  the  rewiation  and  death  of  Guy  Lymburne,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  our  tale  reaches  its  proper  conclusion  ; 
but  the  hand  of  the  writer  would  fain  continue  his  record  to  an- 
other chapter,  in  order  to  take  a  fitting  leave  of  the  character* 
who  have  figured  in  the  tale,  and  to  say  a  kintl  farewell  to  the 
reader  who  has  thus  far  accompanied  him. 

Guy  Lymburne  was  dead,  but  not  Ibrgotten.  He  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  those  with  whom  his  life  had  been  so 
strangely  connected  ;  and  if  in  after  days  the  rcm.embrancc  of  his 
crimes  caused  them  to  shudder  and  grow  pale,  the  thought  of  his 
final  sufferings,  repentance  and  death  preserved  his  memory 
green  in  their  hearts.  And  it  may  be  that  his  example  was  one 
by  which  they  did  not  fail  to  profit. 

One  week  after  the  scenes  of  our  last  cb.nptcr,  there  was  a  bril- 
liant assemblage  gathered  at  the  residence  of  Governor  Wyatt  in 
Jamestown.  It  was  a  happy  occasion,  and  doubly  so  as  it  was 
whispeied  among  the  guests  that  the  fete  was  in  honor  of  the 
newly-arrived  Sir  Jlorgan  Lymburne  and  lady.  There  were  the 
noblest  men  and  fairest  women  of  whom  the  colony  could  boast ; 
there  was  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  whose  joyful  laugh  was  heard  tho 
evening  through  ;  there  were  Sir  Gordon  Hargrcaves  and  his  sis- 
ter. Mistress  Anne,  with  their  faces  illuminated  with  smiles  of 
unwonted  happiness ;  and  yet  there  were  none  in  all  that  happy 
throng  whose  hearts  were  more  truly  light  with  joy  than  those 
of  Sir  Morgan  and  the  Lady  Eleanor  Lymburne,  whose  radiant 
faces  many  recogni7;cd  as  those  of  old  acquaintinces. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  after  lives  of  our  characters,  and  wc 
have  done. 

The  fate  of  Michael  Thorne  remains  clouded  with  mysterj-. 
By  order  of  Governor  Wyait  lie  was  closely  imprisoned  at  James- 
town to  await  bis  trial  fur  murder,  but  before  the  appointed  day 
arrived  he  escaped  from  his  prison  and  disappeared.  All  search 
was  unavailing;  and  though  the  prevailing  rumor  that  he  had 
been  slain  in  the  forest  by  a  revengeful  brother  of  Sagavran,  the 
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renegade,  (whom  the  reader  will  remember  was  killed  in  thealtack 
upon  Sir  Morgan  Ljmburne  and  Kichard  Seabold,  which  was  in- 
stigated by  Michael  Thorne)  was  received  by  many  as  true,  yet 
there  was  no  authority  for  the  report,  and  his  fate  remains  a  mys- 
tery to  this  day. 

iRichard  Seabold  was  scon  after  united  in  marriage  to  none 
other  than  Euth  Gamble,  and  for  a  time  the  pair  lived  peacefully 


who  in  every  generation  have  been  numbered  among  the  distin- 
guished of  ttiat  State. 

Fatal  to  Virginia  as  had  been  the  Indian  massacre,  it  was  the 
turning  point  which  rendered  her  existence  stable  and  secuie. 
Under  the  energetic  lead  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  the  colonists 
turned  vigorously  upon  their  treacherous  foes,  and  everywhere 
the  Powhalans  were  routed  and  driven  from  the  borders.  Fiom 
that  day  the  course  of  Virginia  was  upward 
and  onward ;  she  had  passed  triumphantly 
through  the  first  trials  of  her  existence,  and 
those  trials  had  left  her  well  prepared  to  op- 
pose in  the  foremost  rank  of  her  sister  colonies 
the  aggressions  of  kingly  power  upon  the  land 
which  her  children  had  won  with  the  offering 
of  their  blood. 


Tombucloo,  to  supply  the  Kcgro  states,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  any  salt  mines  in  Kcgroland,  properly  called.  Other 
sail  mines  are  found  to  the  southward  of  Sahara.  Salt  mines  are 
also  found  in  Tunis,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  The  salt  mines  of 
Poland  have  been  celebrated  for  centuries,  above  all  others,  and 
large  numbers  of  visitors  yearly  explore  their  hidden  recesses 
and  enjoy  the  wonderful  spectacle  these  caverns  present. 


"And  now,"  said  Sir  Gordon  Hargreaves  to 
his  children  one  evening  in  the  early  summer 
of  the  same  year,  as  they  sat  together  upon  the 
piazza  of  the  Blockhouse  and  looked  out  upon 
the  beautiful  river,  "  there  remains  one  ques- 
tion for  you  to  decide.  The  strange  circum- 
stances which  have  driven  us  from  England 
have  no  power  to  prolong  our  exile ;  we  are 
free  to  go  back,  or  stay  in  Virginia,  as  we 
choose.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  this  new 
land  which  has  for  five  years  been  my  home 
has  won  a  place  in  my  affections  ;  its  scenes 
and  people  seem  like  those  of  a  home,  and  I 
should  grieve  to  abandon  it.  Yet  I  will  not 
influence  your  choice.  What  say  you,  Elea- 
nor ■?  In  England  the  titles  of  nobility  await 
us — here,  if  we  cast  our  lot,  we  become  simple 
citizens.     What  is  your  choice  V 

"  I  leave  it  with  my  husband,"  she  replied, 
gazing  fondly  into  his  face. 

"  Then  it  rests  with  you,  Morgan.  Shall 
wo  return  to  England  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  latter,  his  features  lighting 
up  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  thought,  let  us 
stay  in  Virginia.  Titles  await  us  in  England, 
but  the  honor  which  they  will  bring  us  can 
never  match  this  fond  distinction — the  claim  of 
being  among  the  founders  of  a  nation !  Wo 
have  left  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world  be- 
hind us ;  let  us  not  also  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  noble  destiny  that  awaits  us  in  the  new  It 
requires  little  prophecy  to  discern  a  brilliant 
future  in  store  for  these  rapidly  increasing  colo- 
nies ;  a  future,  indeed,  in  wliose  labors  and  tri- 
umphs we  may  not  participate;  but  while  we 
can  prepare  for  its  approach  by  our  labors  of 
to-day,  we  will  be  satisfied.  Here  is  our  home, 
let  us  make  it  also  the  home  of  our  children  !" 


VIEW    OF   A   GALLERY. 

in  Jamestown.  But  the  thirst  for  adventure  was  too  powerful  in 
the  breast  of  the  sturdy  hunter  to  allow  of  his  living  an  inactive 
life,  and  with  an  affectionate  farewell  to  Sir  Morgan  Lymburne, 
who  he  declared  was  "the  best  man  in  Virginia,  even  if  he  was  a 
lord,"  he  moved  westward  in  the  van  of  the  emigration  which 
had  started  from  the  settlements.  He  was  heard  from  occasion- 
ally ;  he  had  planted  himself  in  the  forests  of  Western  Virginia, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  battling  with  the  savages  and  the  wil- 
derness, and  in  raising  up  a  number  of  sturdy  boys  to  bear  the 
family  names  of  the  Lymburncs. 

Anne   Hargreaves — sweet,   peaceful   "Mistress  Anne — "  con- 
tinued near  her  brother  and  niece  until  the  day  of  her  death,  dif- 
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fusing  around  all  an  air  of  calm  contentment  which  called  down 
blessings  on  her  head  from  all  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

The  heroic  defenders  of  the  Blockhouse  generally  followed  the 
example  of  their  leader,  Hichard  Seabold,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task  of  rcgeneralinc  and  redeeming  the  wild  forests.  They 
have  left  tbeir  mark,  which  is  perceptible  today  both  in  the 
smiling  fields  and  plains  of  Virginia,  and  in  their  descendants. 


SALT  MINES  OF  WILIESCKA,  POLAND. 

The  accompanying  engravings  afford  glimpses  of  interior  scenes 
in  the  famous  Salt  Mines  of  Wilicfcka,  Poland,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  They  have  been  worked  since  1251,  and  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  their  vas-t  extent,  the  dimensions  of 
the  beds  remaining  yet  unknown.  Probably  their  full  dimensions 
will  never  be  discovered — or  at  least,  not  for  ages.  The  entrance 
to  these  mines  is  by  six  shafts,  of  four  or  five  yards  in  diameter. 
In  the  interior  there  are  various  artificial  formations,  the  salt  itself 
furnishing  the  material.  The  appearance  of  one  of  the  galleries 
is  shown  in  the  first  view.  In  the  next  we  behold  a  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  chapel.  It  is  of  immense  dimensions,  adorned  with 
colossal  statues  of  salt.  In  the  tliird  picture  is  shown  a  monu- 
ment of  the  same  sparkling  material.  The 
bottom  of  the  shaft  is  shown  in  the  next  pic- 
ture, and  by  using  the  figures  introduced  as 
standards  of  measurement  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  its  extent.  The  chapel  is  a 
very  well  proportioned  and  even  elegant  struc- 
lure,  and  when  well  lighted  up  produces  a  very 
.-itriking  eft'ec.t.  A  subterranean  well  or  lake  is 
^hown  in  the  last  engraving  of  the  series.  The 
shafts  and  galleries  are  perfectly  dry,  leaving 
no  inconvenience  from  dust.  There  are  springs, 
both  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  in  these  mines. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  mines  is  nearly  eight 
hundred  feet.  Bivalve  shells  and  crabs  claws 
have  been  found  at  the  depth  of  three  hundred 
feet.  To  keep  the  mines  dry  the  salt  water  is 
taken  up  and  thrown  away,  but  the  fresh  wa- 
ter is  preserved  below,  for  the  use  of  the  horses, 
the  supply  being  insufficient  both  for  horses 
and  men.  The  subterraneous  excavations  ex- 
tend upwards  of  three  miles.  The  number  of 
ptople  employed  is  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thousand  persons.  They  are  said  not  to 
live  long,  being  liable  to  a  complaint  in  the 
chest.  Kock  salt,  which  is  the  kind  rcprescnl- 
ed  by  our  illustration,  forms  large  beds  and 
masses  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
composes  entire  mountains.  It  occurs  in  large 
columnar  and  spheroidal  concretions,  and  is 
also  crystallized  in  cubes.  It  is  divided  into 
two  kinds,  foliated  and  fibrous.  The  most 
ubvious  conclu.-ioii  about  the  formation  of  rock 
■<ult  is  the  one  which  supposes  tliat  it  was  dc- 
|josited  by  the  sea.  Against  this  it  has  been 
objected  that  the  composition  of  rock  salt  is 
much  more  pure  than  the  contents  of  sea  water. 
Rock  salt  is  also  found  at  much  greater  heights 
titan  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  latter  con- 
ilnsions  can  hardly  hold  good,  for  the  ocean 
omc  covered  all  the  continents  ;  and,  by  what- 
ever process  the  dry  land  was  raised  from  the 
sea,  or  the  water  depressed  from  the  land,  ex- 
tensive hollows  must  have  formed  the  lakes 
and  i)Ools  of  salt  water,  from  which  the  salt 
would  be  deposited  by  evaporation.  There  are 
rock  salt  mines  in  Catalonia  in  Spain,  Alte- 
nionlc  in  Calabria,  Loo  wur  in  Hungary,  Tunis 
in  Algiers,  Cheshire  and  other  counties  in  Eng- 
land. In  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  at 
the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  separate  that 
country  from  the  Gallas  Negroes,  salt  exists  in 
dry  and  solid  nuxsses.  The  .summit  of  the  mountains  which  bor- 
der the  desert  west  of  Ctiiro,  presents  an  immense  plain  covered 
with  a  mass  of  salt.  It  is  spread  over  so  large  a  surface  that  the 
eye  cannot  reach  its  extent  in  any  one  direction.  To  the  west  of 
the  desert  of  .Sahara  are  the  great  salt  rocks  of  Tcgaza.  The.se 
are  worked  by  the  Moors.  The  salt  mines  furnish  the  white  and 
colon d    salt,  which   is  curried  by  the  caravans  to  Cassauh  and 
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RACE  HORSES. 

Some  of  the  race  horses  which  were  sent  to  this  country  many 
years  since,  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coflin,  were  of  the  finest 
breeds  in  England,  of  perfect  form  and  entirely  sound.  Barefoot, 
when  four  years  old,  ■non  the  St.  Ledger  stakes  at  the  Doncaster 
races,  against  eighty-four  horses  at  twenty-five  guineas  each,  and 
was  never  unsuccessful  on  the  turf.  Sarah,  when  three  years  old, 
won  the  Newmarket  stakes  against  twenty-five  horses  at  fifty 
guineas  each.  The  Earl  of  Darlington  gave  £3000  for  this  ani- 
mal. The  income  derived  from  these  horses  while  in  this  coun- 
try, was  given  by  Sir  Isaac  to  the  founding  of  a  High  School  in 
Nantucket.     This  school  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  one  of  the 
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very  best  in  Massachusetts.  The  building  in  which  it  is  held,  is 
very  handsome  and  commodious.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance  will  average  about  seventy  or  eighty.  As  a  general 
thing  they  are  all  connected  with  Sir  Isaac  by  ties  of  consan- 
guinity. This  school  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the 
good  people  of  Nantucket  as  the  legacy  of  Sir  Isaac. —  Vina/ard 
Gazette. 
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HOW  TO  PRESERVE  WOMEN. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  we  think  so  much  of  as  wo  do  of 
our  women.  Oar  mother  is  a  woman — wife,  sisters,  and  pretty 
cousins,  are  women  ;  and  the  daughters  will  be  if  (Heaven  spare 
them  !)  they  live  long  enough.  And  there  is  a  love  of  women  in 
general  which  we  do  not  deny.  A  tine  magnificent  spacimen  of 
the  sex,  full  of  life  and  health,  a  ripe  red  cheek,  and  flashing  eye, 


teeth  into  a  chatter,  and  the  whole  organism  is  in  commotion. 
One  sudden  and  severe  impression  of  cold  upon  the  chest  has  slain 
its  tens  of  thousands.  Therefore,  while  the  feet  are  well  looked 
after,  never  forget  thu  chest.  These  points  attended  to,  the  nat- 
ural connections  of  the  dress  will  supply  the  rest,  and  the  woman 
is  ready  for  the  air.  Now  let  her  visit  her  noichbors,  go  shopping, 
call  upon  the  poor,  and  walk  for  the  good  of  it,  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Keep  away  from  the  stove  or  register.  Air 
that  is  dry  or  burnt,  more  or  less  charged  with 
gases  envoi vcd  by  the  fuel,  is  poison.     Go  up  j! 

stiiirs  and  make  the  bed  with  mittens  on.  Fly  ^ 
around  the  house  like  mad  and  ventilate  the  HjJ: 
rooms.  Don't  sit  pent  up  in  a  single  room 
with  double  windows.  Fruit  will  not  retain  its 
full  form  and  flavor  in  air  tight  cans,  neither 
will  women.  Tliey  need  air.  If  the  shiver 
come  on  during  these  operations,  go  directly 
and  put  on  something  more  about  the  chest. 
Again,  do  not  live  in  dark  rooms.  Lierht  fades 
the  carpet,  but  it  feeds  the  flower.  No  living 
animal  or  vegetable  can  enjoy  health  in  dark- 
ness. Light  is  also  as  necessary  as  air,  and  a 
brown  tan  is  far  preferable  even  as  a  matter  of 
beauty,  to  a  sickly  paleness  of  complexion. 
Thus  much  in  regard  to  the  physical  means  for 
preservation.  There  are  moral  means  impor- 
tant. Every  woman  should  be  married  to  an 
excellent  man.  Marriage,  it  is  true,  brings 
care  and  wear,  but  it  is  the  ring  that  is  worn 
that  keeps  bright,  and  the  watch  that  lies  still 
and  unwound  that  gets  out  of  order.  The 
sweet  sympathies  evolved  in  reUition  to  the 
family,  the  new  energies  developed  by  new 
responsibilities,  the  new  compensation  for  all 
outlays  of  strength,  brings  about  a  delightful 
play  of  the  heart  and  intellect  which,  in  their 
reaction  upon  the  body,  is  truly  nothing  less 
than  preservation.  Then,  there  is  a  higher 
moral  power  than  this — one  which  we  speak  of 
soberly  and  honestly.  No  one  is  completely 
armed  against  the  encroaching  ills  of  life  who 
has  no  place  in  the  heart  for  religion.  The 
calmness,  the  patience,  and  the  joy  and  hope 
that  are  in  the  possession  of  that  woman  whose 
heart  is  right  in  its  highest  relation,  can  never 
fail  to  heighten  every  personal  power  and 
charm  she  possesses. 


think  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  destroyed.  A  few  pounds 
of  powder,  judiciously  placed,  or  a  beam  or  two  sawn  across  by 
the  ship's  carpenter,  would  break  the  bond  that  binds  these  logs 
together,  and  once  separated,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  do  much 
damage.  As  it  now  is,  these  water  logged  hulks  often  are  the 
cause  of  serious  disaster  from  collision  by  other  vessels. — London 
Qnarterli/. 
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13  something  that  does  one  good  to  look  at  as  she  illuminates  the 
humdrum  sidewalks,  and  every  day  streets.  A  North  River 
Steamer,  under  full  headway,  with  colors  flying,  is  ra'her  a  pretty 
sight — rather  stirring  and  inspiring  ;  and  we  pull  up  our  tired  nag 
to  see  her  pass,  and  admire  the  swell  she  cuts.  Comparatively, 
however,  the  steamer  sinks  into  insignificance,  or  some  other  very 
deep  water,  by  the  side  of  a  well  kept,  well  dressed  wom m.  There 
is  no  rubbing  it  out ;  women  arc  the  ornam;nt,  (^hann,  blessing, 
beauty  and  bliss  of  life — (men's  life,  we  mean,  of  course.)  Any 
moans  that  can  be  devised  for  preserving  them  should  be  publicly 
made  known.  They  are  different  from  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 
You  cannot  pickle  them.  You  cannot  do  them  up  in  sugar  and 
set  them  in  a  cold  room,  with  a  paper  soaked  in  brandv  over  their 
mouths.  You  cannot  put  them  in  cans  and  seal  them  "up  air  tight, 
without  injuring  their  form  and  flavor.  Now,  as  men  are  so  de- 
pendent upon  women  for  life's  choicest  blessings,  a  proper  mode 
for  preserving  them  becomes  of  great  moment,  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  public  will  thank  us  for  an  infallible  receipt.     Have  the 
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feet  well  protected,  then  pay  the  next  attention  to  the  chest.  The 
chest  is  the  repository  of  the  vital  organs.  There  abides  the  heart 
and  lungs.  It  is  from  the  impressions  made  upon  these  organs 
through  the  skins,  that  the  shiver  comes.  It  is  nature's  quake— 
the  alarm  bell  at  the  onset  of  danger.  A  woman  never  shivers 
from  the  effect  of  cold  upon  her  limbs,  or  hands,  or  head;  but  let 
the  cold  strike  through  her  clothing  on  her  chest,  and  off  goes  her 


AB.\NDONED  WATEK-LOGGED  SHIPS. 

In  the  whole  catalo^'ue  of  disasters  at  sea, 
those  which  present  tlie  most  terrible  features 
are  water  logged   timber    ships.     The  timber 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  cm- 
ploys  a  very  considerable  fleet  of  large  vessels.     As   wood 
is  a  "  floating  cargo,"  old  worn-out  West  Indiamen,  which 
would  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  are  frequently  em- 
ployed.    A  few  years  since,  in  addition  to  a  full  cargo, 
they  carried  heavy  deck  loads,  which  so  strained  their  shattered 
fabrics,  that  they  often  became  water-logged,  and  were  sometimes 
abandoned  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.     The  sufferings  of  the 
crews   on  these   occasions  in   their   open  boats   were  appalling. 
Beating  about  for  weeks  on  thu  waste  of  waters  without  food  or 
drink  beyond  the  rain  that  fell  from  heaven,  they  were  obliged  to 
sustain  existence  by  preying  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  compan- 
ions, and  not  rarelj'  they  cist  lots  for  the  living.     Since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  prohibiting  deck  loading,  these  disasters  are  far  less 
frequent ;  but  they  have  by  no  m'ians  ceased.     At  this  time  there 
are  several  timber  ships  drifting  about  the  ocean,  floating  heaps  of 
desolation,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  will  ultimately 
cast  them  on  some  European  shore,  or  drift  them  into  the  North 
Sea,  to  serve  ultimately  as  fuel  for  the  Esqui- 
maux.    In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Lloyd's 
List,  we  find  indicationsof  these  dreary  wrecks, 
which,  clothed  in  seaweed,  are  driven  over  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  sighted  by  passing  ships, 
of  which  they  often  cause  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion, whilst  careering  along  in  seeming  security. 
When  these  waifs  and  strays  of  the  deep  drift 
into  much  frequented   ocean   paths,   they  are 
doubtless  the  cause  of  many  of  those  dreadful 
catastrophes  witnessed  only  by  the  eye  of  God, 
and  our  own  knowledge  of  which  is  a  curt  no- 
tice on  the  "  Loss-book  "  at  Lloyd's,  "  Foun- 
dered at  Sea,  date  unknown."     A  recent  in- 
stance, in  whicli  possibly  no  damage  was  done, 
will  yet  suffice  to  show  the  risk.     The  Virago, 
loaded  with  teak  from  Moulmein,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  Queenstown,  Ireland,  became  water- 
logged, and  was   abandoned    on   the    fifth  of 
March  last,  155  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Clear. 
The  next  day  she  was  passed  by  the  American 
liner  Eagle  ;  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  a 
steamer,  on  her  way  from  Rotterdam  to  Gibral- 
tar,  reports  having  seen  her  ;  on  the   5th  of 
April  she  was  passed  by  the  Naiad  on  her  pas- 
sage from  Palermo  to  Milford  ;  and  on  the  15th, 
the  Samarang,  on  her  way  to  Tenby,  met  with 
her ;  on  the  1 8th  she  was  seen  1 60  miles  off  the 
Lizard,  "  in  a  very  dangerous  position,"  by  the 
Champion  of  the   Seas ;  again,  on   the  3d  ot 
May,  the  Alhambra  steamer,  on  her  voyage  to 
Southampton,  met   her  in   latitude   47    deg. ; 
about  the  same  time  and  place  she  was  seen  by 
the  Peru  steamer,   "  and   appeared  as  if  run 
into  ;  and,  finally,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  tele- 
graph sends  word  that  she  was  stranded   near 
Brest,  and  her  cargo  was  being  discharged.     It 
is  curious  to  note  how,  amid  the  tossing  of  the 
ocean,  her  name  became  gradually  obliterated, 
till  it  was  totally  effaced,  a  type  of  the  progres- 
sive decay  and   final  destruction  of  the  vessel 
herself.     At   first  she  is  properly   reported  at 
Lloyd's  as  the  "  Virago  ;"  the  next  ship  makes 
her  out  to  be  the  "  Argo  ;"  still  later  her  cog- 
nomen is  put  down  to  the  "go ;"  and  then  the 
name  disappears  until  the  French  find  her  upon 
their  strand.     Here  we  suppose  her  half-oblit- 
erated papers   were  found,  and  our  neighbors, 
according  to  their  usual   wont,  transmute  the 
"  Virago  "  into  the  "  Neroggogi."     From  these 
reports  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  largo  vessels  passed  quite 
close  to  the  wreck,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  a  collision  may  ac- 
tually have  occurred,  and  no  one  have  been  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  circumstances  of  wind  and  current  are 
favorable,  water-logged  ships  are  taken  in  tow  by  other  vessels, 
and  become  valuable   prizes.     When,  however,  these  wrecks  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  clear  they  cannot  be  brought  in,  we 
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A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

One  of  the  saddest  stories  that  we  over  real  was  that  ot  a  little 
child  in  Switzerland,  a  pet  boy,  just  as  yours  is,  reader,  whom  his 
mother  one  bright  summer  morning  dressed  in  a  beautiful  jacket, 
all  shining  with  gilt  and  buttons,  and  gay  as  a  mother's  love  could 
make  it,  and  then  permitted  him  to  <;o  out  to  play.  He  had 
scarcely  stepped  from  the  door  of  the  Swiss  cotta<.;e,  when  an  en- 
ormous eagle  snatched  him  from  the  earth,  and  bore  him  high  up 
among  the  mountains,  and  yet  within  sight  of  the  house  of  which 
he  had  been  the  joy.  There  he  was  killed  and  devoured,  the  eyrie 
being  at  a  point  which  was  inaccessible  to  man,  so  that  no  relief 
could  be  afforded.  In  destroying  the  child,  the  eagle  so  placed 
his  gay  jacket  in  the  nest,  that  it  became  a  fixture  there,  and 
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whenever  the  wind  blew,  it  would  flutter,  and  the  sun  would  shine 
upon  its  lovely  trimmings  and  ornaments.  For  years  it  was  visi- 
ble from  the  lowlands,  long  after  the  ea;rle  had  abandoned  the 
nest.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  to  the  parents  of  the  victim. 
How  sad  to  see  their  darling  thus  destroyed  before  their  eyes,  and 
to  behold  daily  afterwards  the  fluttering  of  its  gay  dress,  a  signifi- 
cant death  pennon. — N.  Y.  Albion. 
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tWnfttiO  for  Biillou's  PictoriaL.] 
THE  GIFT, 

V7  St.  TtWTHl.  jm. 

A  uoMe  Jady.  ftright  an^fii/Ty 

With  eyes  of  heaTcn  and  rnrte  0/  goiJ, 
Stood  on  a  rfrer's  bac*; 
Ber  fragile  whip,  aovr  swaying  in  air, 
Again  clutcheJelosMy  with  a  tremWhis  hoM^ 
9h*  thoagbt  upoa  h*r  ranX. 

Andnt  the  tboai^bi-heTrTd  lj>cnrl!e*>, 
The  blue  r^ins  fillpd  upMi  h«  ?itow, 
Her  f;u'e  geemert  rery  fire; 
Whrlc  from  brr  band  the  whip  she  huHe^ 
This  nobl^  Jat?y  ne'er  coiilt?  bow 
To-wedrt  eountry  "?guirff. 

Anon  the-  mood  pftsswl  ^,  and  Ae 
Stooped  for  the  Sttlc  whif>wbkh  loy 
Close  to  bcr  fairy  ftv.t : 
7hrr?  's  none  l/k«  /itm  m  cOTir!!er»y, 
There  is  m  him  more  beaveu  than  flihj — 
LoTB  tb&'Ugb^s  ar»Tery  3W?et. 

And  as  ?he  mrrsecl  cm  all  the  host 
That  graced  that  day  b?r  boa7d, 

AdiI  p^edgeJ  her  ^n-nuty  brighi% 
Tier  fancy  seemed  &o  farror  most 

Not  dnke.  nor  m.ar<yui?,  (^arl^  nw  Iwrd: 
She  was  oncertoia  quite. 

'■'•  Alice  r^— that  ysnee !— wnd  ©'er  her  temj^les  flew 
The  roseate  color  of  angry  *hoHghJ: 
How  dttrp  thee,  "Scjuire  John? 
Xady.  forgiTe  the  ntterance  true — 
A  hear/  wich  teuderne.-^s  o'erf/aughl 
Kay,  3ft<^,  do  noJ  shun ! 

Sweet  lady,  list!— my  eamestnesa  and  trufli 
May  neTer  laise  me  to-  thy  noble  side, 
But  they  will  prove  my  love-. 
3  worship  beanty,  Trrtue.  truth, 
And  dare  to  .«eek  thee  for  my  bride, 
Let  who  baih  clarm  abafe. 

IVbat  thoagh  my  lands  are  not  as  broatl, 

They  *rc  limitless  from  where  we  stand ; 

And  though  no  noble  earl, 

3*m  "nprlght — proad  as  any  earl  or  lord ; 

And  in  that  pride  I  ask  thy  hand — 

I  see  the  scoraful  curl. 

Wot  through  my  pride  spolie  I  0/  lands. 
Sweet  oiae ;  f^r  thee  I'd  trive  a  world — 

Deep  in  my  heart  thy  image  dwelfe. 
Hidst  need,  I'd  toil  for  thee  with  yeoman  baij(3&: 
Thy  gaje  ja  kinder,  and  thy  lip  uneurleci, 
Antl  thy  so/t  bosom  swells. 

1  have  a  gift  to  o*5er  tbee — a  gifi 

More  precious  than  any  king  eo«ld  giye — 
An  honest  heart's  firat  Jove. 
I  lay  it  humbly  at  thy  feet — to  lift, 
And  humbly  pray  thee  let  me  live 
Wfth  thee  on  earth— above. 

As  moralng  steals  from  gloomy  nigbt, 

So  pour<'d  love's  sunshine  from  that  lady's  hrart, 
And  all  was  joy  and  beauty. 
Thou  sayest,  John,  '*  thouMst  have  a  husband's  right;*' 
Then  love  me — we  will  never  part — 
.    I'll  do  thee  wifely  duty. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    OLD    BLOCKHOUSE. 

BY   MARY    A.    I,OWEH,. 

Oy  the  farm  of  Mr.  Strauss,  a  worthy  jeornan,  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  still  exhibited  as  a  curiosity,  a  Imilding  some  twelve  feet  square, 
eight  logs  high,  anil  with  a  slatcil  roof.  It  now  answers  the  peace- 
ful and  innoecnt  purpose  of  a  corncril) ;   but  was  originally  built 
by  William  Patterson,  a  Scotchman,  for  a  blockhou-se,  at  the  time 
of  Braddock's  war  in  1755.     Patterson  was  a  man  of  strong  will, 
and  one  of  whom  the  Indians  stood  in  great  awe,  .•ilthoiigh  his 
manners  towards  them  were  not  by  any  means  harsh  or  abusive. 
He  had  a  grave,  authoritative  way,  that  somehow  affected  them 
with  a  sense  of  his  superiority,  and  he  could  control  them  with  a 
nod.     Silent  as  their  own  warriors,  he  won  upon  them  by  qualities 
that  most  resembled  their  own  ;  and  the  few  words  he  condescended 
to  utter  were  received  as  oracles  by  the  dusky  children  of  the  wil- 
derness.    After   the  famous  treaty  with  tlie  Indians  in  1764,  he 
was  regarded  by  them  as  tlie  best  si)ccimcn  of  their  white  brothers. 
One  of  their  young  braves,  Waukanoc,  had   been  at  various 
times  to  bring  corn  to  Patterson's  mill,  the  latter  having  built  the 
first  mill  ever  known  here.     In  one  of  his  excursions,  after  gazing 
in  delighted  surprise  at  an  invention  which  he  owned  was  "  bettor 
than  pounding,"  he  saw  with  still  greater  delight  the  handsome 
daughter  of  Patterson  ;   and  thenceforth  the  susceptible  heart  of 
the  savage  uttered  itself  in  the  most  touching  Iant;uagc  which  his 
vocabulary  aftbrded,  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  white  girl. 

Flora  Patterson  was  indeed  a  being  Avho  might  have  won  a 
grander  conquest  than  that  of  the  untutored  Indian.  With  the 
blonde  hair  and  eyes  of  her  country,  she  possessed  a  clear,  pure 
white  skin  that  the  winds  could  not  roughen  nor  the  sun  freckle  ; 
apale,  (ircek  face,  and  a  slignt  and  delicate  figure.  Had  she 
possessed  only  half  of  these  charms,  she  would  have  seemed  per- 
fect to  the  bereaved  old  man,  who  had  laid  down  his  wife  and 
eight  children  beneath  the  forest  shadows,  and  to  whom  this  one 
alone  remained. 

A  few  apartments  in  the  mill  contained  his  small  family;   his 


maiden  sister  acting  as  housekeeper,  and  superintending  the  sim- 
ple details  of  flora's  education  in  reading,  -writing,  spinning  and 
knitting.  But  these  were  only  occasional  lessons ;  for  Flora  de- 
lighted chiefly  to  be  in  the  mill  with  her  father,  and  he  was  pleased 
only  when  she  was  in  his  sight.  His  peculiar  bercavenoents  had 
made  him  cling  strongly  to  this  child,  as  the  last  flower  that 
bloomed  in  his  household ;  and  daily  and  hourly  did  thanksgiv- 
ings ascend  from  his  heart,  that  she  at  least  was  spared  to  his  de- 
clining age.  Sitting  side  by  side,  ihc  golden  locks  of  the  girl  min- 
gling with  the  almond  blossoms  of  the  father,  they  talked  calmly 
yet  tearfully  of  the  dead,  who  they  knew  were  awaiting  them  on 
that  shore  of  letter  promise,  where,  "  when  the  long  fever  of  the 
soul  had  passed,"  they  should  meet  again. 

Thns  did  Waukanoc  behold  the  beautiful  Scottish  maiden;  and 
eagerly  did  he  question  .Job  Higgins,  the  mill-tender,  in  all  the 
English  words  he  could  command,  to  know  if  the  "  Sunny  Hair" 
had  a  lover. 

"  Guess  so  !"  said  Job,  in  the  broad,  nasal  accent  that  proved 

him  a  native  of  "the  Ma.ssachnsctts."     "Think  of  her  myself 

when  she  is  old  enough ;  so  neow  don't  ycou  lie  tliinkin'  on  her !" 

Wankanoc's  vocabulary  did  not  extend  to  this  long  speech,  and 

he  could  not  take  in  the  fnll  meaning  of  Job's  drawl. 

"Waukanoc  be  Sunny-Hair's  brave.  He  hunt;  bring  plenty 
deer;  wliitc  squaw  cook."  And  he  threw  his  hand  over  his 
shoulder  to  designate  to  Job  who  it  was  that  should  have  the 
honor  of  dressing  his  venison. 

Job  told  it  to  Aunt  Margery  by  the  firelight  in  the  kitchen,  and 
received  a  reproof  for  the  way  in  which  he  speculated  on  the 
chances  of  Flora's  marrying  one  of  the  savages. 

"But  neow  look  here.  Aunt  Margery;  spos'n  Flory  wanted  to 
be  married,  who'd  she  have,  I'm  beound  t'know  7  There's  nob'dy 
reonnd  here  but  jest  Josh  Sassfield  and  mo.  Yeou  don't  think 
she'd  have  'ithcr  of  ns,  dew  ye?" 

"  Hush,  Job  !  It  is  quite  disrespectful  to  speak  in  sic'  a  way 
o'  yer  master's  bairn." 

"Master! — master,  indeed  !  D'ye  know,  aunty,  I  am  a  free- 
born  Massachusetts  boy  ?  Don't  know  as  the  king  hissclf  has  any 
rule  over  Job  Higgins.  I  held  a  bagonet  in  the  ranks  last  year, 
and  arter  that  I  calk'late  I'm  free-born  anyhcow.  Don't  turn  up 
that  'ere  word  master  to  me  agin.  Aunt  Margery,  or  I  shall  be 
oblecged  to  notice  it,  if  ycr  should." 

Aunt  Margery,  a  humble  soul,  apologized  to  Job  Higgins,  which 
appeased  his  wrath  so  much  that  he  offered,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
bring  in  the  wood  from  the  pile  that  night,  a  labor  which  he  was 
apt  to  shirk,  if  possible,  when  the  master's  eye  was  not  upon  him. 
Flora  and  her  father  came  in  together  and  sat  down  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  which  blazed  up  merrily  as  Job  threw  on  log  after  log,  light- 
ing up  the  bright  pewter  platters  that  shone  like  silver  on  the 
dresser  opposite,  and  the  glittering  copper  skillet  and  brass  warm- 
ing-pan that  hung  upon  the  wall.  "  Sunny-Hair's  "  tresses  caught 
the  radiance  and  gleamed  up  like  coils  of  twisted  gold ;  while 
Aunt  Margery,  who  had  been  alone  all  the  afternoon,  bestowed  a 
welcoming  glance  upon  the  girl,  and  went  to  fetch  the  customary 
mug  of  cider  and  ])late  of  apples. 

The  good  spinster  loved  her  motherless  niece  ;  and  well  had 
she  loved  tlie  good,  kind  brother,  who  had  never  failed  in  his 
duty  towards  her,  and  liad  always  sweetened  tliat  duty  by  tender- 
ness and  atVection.  Her  clean  stuff  dress,  a  green  plaid  of  htr 
own  weaving,  a  plain  white  linen  cap  from  which  the  flaxen  locks 
came  "streeling"  down,  a  checked  apron,  and  a  small  shawl,  were 
all  as  neat  as  hands  could  make  them.  The  gentle  Scottish  wo- 
man had  "  come  o'  gude  bluid,"  and  she  retained  in  the  western 
wilderness  the  same  orderly  habits  which  she  had  brought  from 
the  heath-covered  hills  of  Scothmd. 

It  was  a  fine  night,  with  a  thick,  crispy  fall  of  snow  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  sound  of  falling  footsteps  came  through  the  shut- 
terless  windows.  Soon  the  door  opened,  and  Waukanoc  and  an 
old  Indian  stood  before  them,  the  .snow  from  their  moccasons 
melting  upon  the  nicely  sanded  floor  which  Aunt  Margery's  hem- 
lock broom  had  swept  in  curious  figures.  Patterson  gave  them  a 
grave  welcome,  and  made  room  for  them  upon  the  hearth.  Wau- 
kanoc then  explained  to  him  that  he  had  brought  his  father,  who 
had  discovered  a  silver  mine  at  Mifflin,  and  wanted  to  tell  the 
white  people  where  to  dig,  but  that  they  had  laughed  at  him.  He 
came  now  to  the  father  of  "  Sunny-Hair,"  to  tell  him  where  it 
lay,  and  give  him  a  cliance  to  dig. 

Waukanoc  did  not  want  to  be  paid  for  the  information ;  but  the 
old  Indian,  not  being  in  love  with  Patterson's  daughter,  stipulated 
for  many  valuable  articles  in  return.  Patterson  believed  his  tale 
quite  prol)able,  and  gave  him  what  he  wanted,  and  then  the  old 
brave  undertook  to  jilead  for  his  son's  bride. 

It  was  well  that  Aunt  Margery  and  Flora  could  not  understand 
all  that  was  said,  or  they  would  have  disconcerted  the  gravity  of 
their  visitors  by  laughing ;  but  Job  Higgins  hovered  about  Flora, 
scowling  at  the  Indians,  and  putting  on  heroics  that  were  quite 
terrific  to  look  upon,  though  harmless  in  their  actions.  With  eyes 
and  clieeks  distended  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  mouth  wide 
open,  he  heard  the  proposal  to  buy  Flora  for  Waukanoc's  bride, 
and  to  take  her  immediately  to  his  wigwam.  Not  that  Job  thought 
for  a  moment  it  could  be  done,  but  the  enormity  of  the  presump- 
tion was  what  ho  felt  amazed  at.  To  him,  Flora  was  an  angel,  fit 
for  only  one  man  in  the  world  ;  and,  though  Job  sometimes  talked 
largely  to  otlicrs  respecting  "  Miss  Flory's  "  kindness  to  him,  peo- 
ple only  had  to  mention  the  name  of  Harvey  Ballantyne,  to  make 
him  lay  aside  his  )irctcntious  talk. 

Harvey  Ballantyne  was  the  countryman  of  William  Patterson's, 
but  a  feud  between  the  latter  and  Harvey's  father  had  been  long 
cherished  in  great  bitterness.  Harvey  rcmenibcred  the  beautiful 
golden-haired  child  whom  he  had  carried  in  his  arms  over  the 
burns  of  Scotland  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  where  the  emigrants 


had  settled,  he  came  over  the  sea  just  to  take  a  look  at  sweet 
Flora  Patterson.  To  Job  Higgins,  in  whose  good  faith  and  hoo- 
cstT  Ise  placed  great  confidence,  he  deputed  the  task  of  watching 
over  his  treasnre ;  and  the  yoath,  imder  cover  of  his  half-assumeci 
simplicity,  reported  regnlarly  every  change  in  the  lioasehold,  every 
event  that  stirred  its  quiet,  to  the  lover  who  vras  toiling  to  gain  a 
home  for  Flora,  iThencver  her  father  sho.ald  repent  ef  his  enmity 
to  his  own. 

Job  had  dnly  reported  Wankanoc's  first  appearance  of  lore  to- 
wartJs  her ;  asd  had  wliispered  m  her  ear  Ihst  very  ereniag,  than 
Harvey  was  not  far  ofl',  and  might  I>e  with  her  that  night.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  tlie  Indians  hat)  go»8  avray,  after  Mr.  Pittterson's 
refusal  to  part  v/ith  his  daughter,  Flor.i  pleasted  some  si>«C!al  work 
she  and  Annt  Margery  had  to  finish,  and  begged  bcr  father,  as  he 
was  tired,  to  go  to  bed.  He  complied,  asking  thera  not  to  sit  up 
long  ;  ajid  then  Flora  entreated  her  aunt  to  propitiate  her  father 
in  favor  of  Harvey  Bttllantyne,  and  to  expedite  her  marriage  in 
order  that  she  might  be  free  irora  all  fjsrther  persecution  fron^ 
Waukanoc. 

Margery  Patterson  had  once  been  betrotlicdl  t&  Robert  Ballaiv 
tync,  the  father  of  Harvey,  and  the  fcud  between  him  and  her 
brother  had  broken  it  oft'.  He  liad  married  a  friend  of  her  own, 
who  had  died  early,  leaving  one  child  ;  and  Margery's  heart  had 
never  ceased  to  go  out  to  him  in  tendercst  sympathy,  and  with  a 
deep  yearning  for  the  love  that  iras  once  her  own — perhaps  her 
own  still !  They  were  talking  of  this,  and  the  eyes  of  both  were 
suffused  with  tears,  when  the  sound  of  footsteps  was  again  heard 
on  the  crashing  snow. 

"  There  is  Harvey  !"  cxclainied  Flora,  as  she  sprang  from  her 
low  stool  at  Margery's  knee. 

She  opened  the  door  at  the  gentle  knock,  and  adroitteS — noi 
Harvey,  bnt  the  Indian,  Waukanoc.  In  a  moment  he  vras  bearing 
her  from  the  honsc,  stifling  the  scream  which  was  rising  to  her 
lips,  and  stopped  not  until  he  reached  the  e<lge  of  the  wood. 
Margery  had  fainted,  and  was  therefore  incapable  of  aroasing  her 
brother. 

As  Waukanoc  saw  no  signs  of  pursnit,  he  slackened  his  pace, 
the  dead  weight  becoming  insupporJablc.  Fearing  perhaps  that 
she  was  dead,  he  laid  her  upon  the  snow  and  strove  to  revive  her 
by  nibbing  her  face  with  the  icy  Inmps.  He  stSod  np  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  back  towards  the  mill,  when  a  ball  from  a  riflo 
passed  through  his  shoulder,  and  he  fell  beside  the  insensible  girl. 
Even  in  his  agony,  he  grasped  her  with  the  other  hand  nntil  his 
senses  fled,  and  ho  lay  bleeding  and  prostrate. 

Over  the  two  forms  stood  Harvey  Ballantyne,  and  by  his  side, 
Job  Higgins,  the  invincible.  Job  had  gone  out  to  confer  with 
Harvey,  when  they  saw  Wankanoc  in  the  act  of  laying  down  his 
helpless  burden.  The  acnto  vision  of  Job  detected  in  a  moment 
the  nature  of  that  bnrden,  and  without  waiting  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  indeed  Flora,  he  whispered  to  Harvey  to  fire.  Waukanoc's 
head  had  jnst  risen  as  the  bullet  sped. 

"  VYait  a  minntc,"  said  Job,  compassionately,  as  Harvey  drew 
Flora  away  from  the  side  of  the  bleeding  Indian.  "It  wont  do  to 
leave  this  varmint  here.     Savage  or  not,  we  must  sec  to  him." 

Harvey,  who  had  now  succeeded  in  restoring  Flora  to  perfect 
consciousness,  consented  to  return  after  he  had  seen  her  safe,  and 
help  him  to  dispose  of  the  savage.  Bat  Aunt  Margery  had  come 
to  herself  and  alarmed  the  house,  and  her  brother  now  sent  down 
two  or  three  strong  men  to  take  the  Indian  to  a  place  of  safety 
and  see  that  his  wound  was  bandaged.  All  restraint  towards  the 
preserver  of  his  child  passed  away,  and  in  a  few  weeks  both  father 
and  son  were  domiciled  in  the  old  mill,  and  Aunt  Margery  and 
Flora  were  preparing  for  a  double  wedding.  Robert  Ballantync's 
love  for  Margery  was  as  warm  and  sincere  as  amid  the  scenes  of 
their  youth ;  and  when  sanctioned  by  her  brother's  now  hearty 
approval,  it  was  dearer  than  ever  to  the  gentle  heart  that  had 
pined  in  secret  so  long. 

Job  Higgins  had  his  reward.  He  accompanied  the  family  to  a 
fine  location  upon  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  and  was  ever  con- 
sidered one  of  their  trncst  friends.  Waukanoc  recovered  after  the 
departure  of  Flora,  who.sc  absence  cured  him  of  love,  and  he  took 
a  pretty  Indian  girl  for  his  wife,  who  had  tended  him  in  his  sick- 
ness. His  father  still  continued  to  extort  articles  of  value  from 
those  to  whom  he  offered  to  show  the  silver  mines,  but  their  exis- 
tence was  thought  to  be  quite  apochryphal.  The  old  blockhouse 
stands  as  a  memorial  of  William  Patterson,  and  his  descendants 
still  love  to  visit  it.  Even  its  present  use  as  a  corn  crib  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  memory  of  the  stern  but  honest  old  miller.  So 
let  it  be  ! 


SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  ha VI!  just  issued  the  fnllowiug  popul:ir  Novcleltes,  in  bouncl  form,  each 
elfsiftMly  ilUtstruted  with  four  large  original  dniwinga,  lunaing  the  cheapept 
book.i  ever  otfcred  in  this  country.  We  will  send  either  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  rotnrn  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  th» 
six  novels,  post  paiil,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  re.solTed  upon 
small  profits  and  ijuick  sales : 

THE  BOYAL  GREENS  ;  or,  The  Poobt  or  tub  Susqubiianna.  A  tale  of 
tr»i?ii'  interest  in  the  Viilley  of  Wjouiiiig,  during  the  dnvs  of  our  reTolu- 
tiouary  stiUjfgle.     Ity Dr.  J.  H.  KOBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  »r.  The  Uuxier  Srv  ov  Viboima.  This  is  an- 
other (avorite  IteVMliitjonary  .'itory  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  whirh  the  writer  is 
so  populiir.     By SYLVANUS  UOBB,  Ja. 

RED  HAND :  or.  The  CRUititR  or  tmb  Enom.ih  Ohanmel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tii'al  and  land  .story  of  the  (^oniuionwcalth  times  of  Cromwell  in  Kngland. 
By ¥.  CLINTON  MARRINOTON. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  Di.xole  the  BAcxwoonsjiA.-j.  A  vivid 
and  charuiing  story  of  I'^jist  and  V\*e8t,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By 1,1  KUTKN ANT   MUKK AY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or.  Thk  Red  Ckoss  anptiik  Chesctnt. 
.\  story  of  l<u.-ton  liay  and  the  Meiliterrauean  A  nanficul  ronniiice  of 
vivid  interest,  and  Kieiit  Ingenuity  of  plot Ky  FKANOIS  A.  DUKIVAGE. 

THE  CABFN  BOY;  or,  I-irKONTHE  Wino.  a  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fauci  s.     A  line  story  of  life  in  its  various  piuises  and   under  some  of 

its  most  romantic  incidents.     By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mail. 
K^  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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SCENES  m  CHINA.-NO.  10. 

BY   ALDKO. 

E>TE\UN«  A  CKINESK  GOD. 

I  iiAi>  been  in  Shaiighae  about  tliree  years,  when  one  niominn; 
on  looking  over  the  North  China  Herald,  a  paper  piiblisliod  at  that 
place,  I  was  delighted  to  read  in  the  arrivals  the  name  of  the  ship 
"  Endymioii."  This  vessel  was  commanded  by  Captain  Witlie- 
oomb,  an  old  and  respected  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  had  sailed 
as  chief  mate,  and  at  whose  house  I  had  spent  many  of  the  hap- 
piest days  that  marked  that  period  of  my  life.  In  a  short  time  I  was 
on  board  and  chatting  with  my  old  skipper  over  a  glass  of  sherry, 
asking  after  bis  wife  and  family,  particularly  his  eldest  daughtor,  a 
fine,  dark-eyed,  handsome  young  huly,  who  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  my  heart,  and  whoso  image  was  seldom — But  I 
must  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  for  I  hear  my  wife  coming,  and 
ebc  will  say  that  I  ought  jwsitively  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for 
writing  such  fibs;  that  she  is  certain  sure  I  never  thought  of  her 
once  while  I  was  away  ;  and  yet  I  can  show  dozen  of  letters,  in 
which  she  thanks  me  for  sundry  little  presents,  such  as  crjipe 
shawls,  pieces  of  silk,  etc.,  which  she  now  says  came  all  the  way 
from  China  without  my  ever  thinking  of  her  !  No  matter ;  she 
thought  of  mo  when  others  in  more  alHuent  circumstances  sought 
to  supplant  me  in  her  affections,  and  sorry  am  I  to  say  it,  she  did 
not  get  much  of  a  pri>',o  in  your  humble  servant. 

I  soon  bad  all  the  news  from  the  captain,  and  besides  that,  about 
half  a  quire  of  closely-written  and  delicious  non.sen.se  from  Sarah, 
and  a  long  letter  from  her  mother,  good  Mrs.  Withccomb,  written 
iu  the  compound  style  of  a  homily  and  housekeeper's  receipt-book. 
The  old  lady  gave  me  much  good  advice  how  to  conduct  my.self, 
gave  me  also  directions  how  to  make  a  cooling  beverage  with 
times,  and  closed  her  remarks  by  citing  the  case  of  Captain  Withe- 
comb  as  an  example  of  the  evil  ctTects  of  mining  brandy  in  his 
coffee.  But,  though  I  looked  closely  at  his  happy  face,  I  oould 
see  no  truces  of  evil  practices  upon  his  constitution ;  ho  looked  as 
healthy  as  ever,  and  could  not  have  weighed  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  These,  and  several  other  letters  from  my 
friends  at  home,  he  gave  me,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  brought  me  some  little  things  which,  strange  to  say,  that  is  if 
he  spoke  the  truth,  never  cost  hiiti  anything.  But  I  suspect  this 
was  n  gentlemanly  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  to  prevent 
me  from  paying  for  them.  He  then  told  mo  I  could  go,  and  take 
time  to  examine  "  Sahe's  logbook,"  as  he  called  her  bountiful 
epistle ;  hut  to  be  suro  to  come  on  hoard  to  supper,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

I  kept  my  promise ;  but  I  suppose  some  of  my  lady  readers  would 
like  to  know  how  I  felt  on  reading  my  letter  from  "tlie  dearest 
girl  in  the  world,"  as  Mr.  Traddles  has  it.  The  curiosity  of  the 
dear  creatures  is  entirely  laudalilc,  and  I  would  willingly  gratify 
it,  were  I  not  afraid  my  wife  would  denj-  the  veracity  of  my  ac- 
count. In  fact,  I  have  heard  her  say  that  slie  felt  certain  I  had 
never  opened  her  letter,  or  that  if  I  did,  I  fell  fast  asleep  before  I 
had  read  four  lines  of  it.  Though  bow  she  can  account,  according 
to  this  theory,  for  my  sending  her  the  piece  of  silk  she  sent  for,  of 
the  same  color  as  the  bit  she  enclosed  to  me  in  her  letter,  saying 
that  its  color  suited   her  complexion  best — puzzles  me  even    to 

this  day. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  went  on  board  the  "Endymion,"  tak- 
ing with  me  all  the  Chinese  curiosities  which  I  ha<l  collected  for 
the  captain  since  I  saw  him  twelve  months  before.  He  was  a 
great  fancier  of  articles  of  virtu,  and  had  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  curiosities  of  any  private  gentleman  in  the  country  where 
heresided.  I  had  brought  him  a  strange  and  heterogeneous  assort- 
ment, comprising  swords,  spears,  pikes,  flags,  toys,  models — in 
fact  everything  I  had  come  across  for  a  year  past,  which  I  thought 
would  interest  him.  He  was  delighted  with  the  prizes  I  bad  brought 
him,  and  while  we  were  packing  them  away,  I  had  a  busy  time  re- 
counting to  him  the  histoi-y  and  peculiarities  of  each  article,  which 
he  wrote  down  in  his  journal,  designating  each  narrative  by  the 
tiumber  appropriate  to  the  implement  to  which  it  related.  One 
sword,  which  I  had  withdrawn  from  the  body  of  a  dead  rebel,  I 
am  certain  he  would  not  have  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars.  From 
the  time  he  heard  the  story  of  this  ugly-looking  piece  of  cold  iron, 
the  price  of  the  Chinamen's  tails  which  I  had  cut  off  for  the  crime 
of  theft  on  the  part  of  their  owners,  fell  in  the  old  man's  estimation 
at  least  seventy-five  per  cent. 

At  length  the  wonders  were  packed  away,  and  the  history  con- 
signed to  his  chest,  and  I  hoped  that  the  captain's  appetite  for 
curiosities  was  fully  satisfied.  But  ambition  is  ever  the  same, 
whether  in  high  or  humble  life ;  and  a  regular  fancier  of  rare  arti- 
cles is  just  as  sure  to  have  one  more  object  to  long  for,  as  an 
Alexander  or  a  Najwloon  is  to  sigh  for  another  kingdom  to  add 
to  his  empire.  What  the  "  very  last  "  was,  that  my  good  friend's 
ambition  coveted,  I  soon  had  occasion  to  know. 

Ono  Sunday  morning  several  Chinese  pedlcrs  were  on  board 
the  ship,  selling  small  wares  to  the  men,  when  fortunately,  or  un- 
fortunately, a  small  image  of  a  Chinese  Josh,  or  deity,  was  noticed 
by  the  captain  among  the  .articles  in  their  baskets.  The  sight  of 
the  little  image  aroused  a  train  of  tliought  in  his  mind,  and  excited 
a  wish  that  nearly  cost  me  and  four  of  my  friends  our  lives  to 
gratify.  In  all  his  large  collection  at  home  he  had  no  Chinese  idol, 
and  he  wanted  one  to  make  his  happiness  complete.  Not  a  new 
image  manufactured  for  sale,  such  as  could  easily  be  bought  at  the 
shops ;  but  an  old  one,  and  the  older  the  better — one  that  had  been 
worshipped  by  millions  of  people  !  That  was  the  idol  for  him,  or 
none  !  U|)on  this  important  point  I  was  forthwith  consulted,  and 
asked  to  help  him  to  what  he  wanted.  But  I  could  do  nothing, 
and  frankly  told  him  so. 


But  the  fire  was  kindled  and  could  not  be  quenched.  For  weeks 
after  I  could  see  that  the  volcano  burned  within.  The  old  man  was 
moody  and  abstracted  ;  he  noticed  but  little  th.it  passed  about  him, 
and  began  to  lose  the  fresh  color  and  bri<k  and  cheerful  step  for 
which  he  was  always  distinguished.  He  was  positively  growing 
thin,  and  it  was  evident  to  mo  that  the  ungratified  wish  for  abonajiile 
idol  was  preying  upon  his  health.  He  came  to  me  one  day  as  I 
was  smoking  on  the  poop,  and  renewed  the  subject  of  his  anxiety 
to  obtain  an  old  Jo.ih. 

"Alang,"  said  he  to  me,  in  conclusion,  "I  know  you  would  do 
anything  in  your  power  to  oblige  me  ;  now  you  make  an  eflbrt  to 
get  me  this  idol,  and  your  success  shall  command  anything  in  re- 
turn which  my  ability  can  grant,  so  long  as  I  live." 

As  the  captain  said  this,  I  thought  of  Sarah,  and  of  a  little  pic- 
ture which  I  used  to  see  sometimes  with  my  eyes  shut,  wherein 
she  appeared,  together  with  a  pair  of  little  fairies  playing  at  her 
feet  and  calling  me  papa.  The  picture  came  before  my  mind 
more  vividly  than  ever;  it  looked  so  bright,  and  .so  lovely  and  in- 
teresting seemed  the  fairies,  that  my  answer  was  decided  at  once. 
Under  this  fairy  spell  I  grasped  the  captain's  band,  and  promised 
to  accomplish  his  wish  if  mortal  man  could  do  it.  But,  shades  of 
Paradise  !  could  I  have  heard  one  of  those  yells  with  which  one 
of  the  abovomentioned  fairies  is  at  this  moment  making  my  head 
ache,  I  wonder  whether  I  should  have  been  so  quick  to  accept  his 
offer,  and  pledge  my  word  to  get  bira  a  Chinese  god  ! 

I  need  not  say  that  the  captain  was  an  altered  man  upon  receiving 
my  promise ;  a  re-action  took  place  immediately ;  he  was  in  high 
spirits,  for  he  considered  the  coveted  Josh  just  as  good  as  under 
his  hatches,  knowing  that  when  once  I  passed  my  word,  I  should 
keep  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Witbecomb's 
homily  was  forgotten  for  that  evening,  or  that  I  got  up  the  next 
morning  with  my  head  aching,  not  from  drinking  a  cooling  bever- 
age made  of  limes.  At  breakfast  I  told  the  captain  I  would  spend 
the  day  on  shore,  seeking  information  whero  a,  Simon-pure  Josh 
could  be  obtained. 

I  made  for  a  hotel  where  I  usually  met  some  young  men  who 
were  my  everyday  companions,  and  found  them  smoking  on  the 
verandah.  I  soon  told  them  what  a  queer  object  I  was  bent  upon, 
and  asked  them  to  give  me  some  hint  how  to  proceed  to  find  the 
object  of  my  search.  They  were  unable  to  enlighten  me,  and  the 
subject  had  pretty  much  passed  from  our  thoughts  for  the  evening, 
when  Tom  Hammond,  a  good-natured,  bold-spirited  fellow,  laugh- 
ingly proposed  to  steal  the  idol  from  the  Yank-in-pan  Josh-house, 
just  outside  the  city  walls.  The  idea  took  well  with  the  merry 
crew,  and  over  a  bottle  of  champagne  we  settled  the  preliminaries 
for  an  attempt  upon  his  Josh-ship  that  night.  We  then  separated, 
and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  left  the  ship  to  rejoin  them, 
having  first  seen  that  a  tackle  was  got  ready  to  hoist  the  distin- 
guished stranger  on  board,  should  wo  succeed  in  getting  him. 
But  I  did  not  tell  the  captain  what  a  risk  we  should  run  in  our 
mad  freak,  for  I  knew  him  too  well  to  think  that  he  would  know- 
ingly permit  mo  to  incur  danger  on  his  account. 

The  temple  which  we  intended  to  visit  stood  near  the  bank  of 
the  river,  not  far  from  the  city  wall.  The  rebels  held  the  city  at 
the  time,  and  below  it,  or  nearer  to  the  outside  settlement,  three 
French  vessels  blockaded  the  river,  not  permitting  any  boats  to 
pass  to  and  from  the  city,  and  firing  into  all  which  they  discovered 
making  the  attempt.  To  avoid  the  Frenchmen  wo  crossed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  walked  along  the  bank  until  we  had 
got  about  half  a  mile  above  where  they  lay.  AVith  two  sanpans 
which  we  found  at  the  shore,  we  pulled  across  to  the  Josh-house. 
There  were  but  five  of  us  in  all,  and  wc  carried  pistols.  Our  only 
apprehension  of  danger  was  from  the  French  vessels,  should  they 
discover  our  motions.  We  had  provided  a  strong  pole  to  string 
the  idol  to,  and  enable  us  to  carry  it  to  the  boat.  Shouldering  the 
pole,  I  walked  to  the  temple  with  the  rest,  and  by  nine  o'clock  we 
stood  in  darkness  within  the  walls. 

All  was  silent,  and  I  opened  my  dark-lantern,  directing  the 
light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  it  from  the  view  of  the  ships 
in  the  river.  The  gentleman  wc  came  for,  stood  there  upon  his 
pedestal,  amid  a  great  many  others  much  larger,  but  not  so  well 
finished  as  he  was.  The  perilous  enterprise  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged, combined  with  the  silence  and  the  darkness  to  make  the 
hideous  monsters  look  ten  times  as  ugly  as  usual,  as  they  glowered 
forth  from  the  obscurity  in  the  feeble  light  of  our  small  lantern. 
Before  our  chosen  victim,  upon  his  altar,  lay  several  oranges  and 
other  ofl'erings  of  devotees,  showing  that  tlie  temple  was  still  fre- 
quented by  worshippers,  who  probably  came  from  the  city.  But 
we  had  no  time  to  look  about  us  much,  and  immediately  busied 
ourselves  in  removing  the  idol  from  his  pedestal.  After  taking 
him  down  carefully,  we  laid  him  gently  on  his  back,  and  with 
sacrilegious  hands  bound  his  godsbip  to  the  pole,  with  less  fear  of 
hurting  his  feelings  than  of  spoiling  his  Vjcautj'. 

The  image  was  a  heavy  one,  though  made  of  hollow  metal,  and 
weighed,  as  I  judged,  about  three  hundred  pounds.  We  now 
raised  our  load  of  sanctity  to  carry  it  to  the  boat,  and  had  peace- 
fully gained  about  fifty  yards  from  the  temple,  when  eight  China- 
men sprang  up  in  our  path.  Thackwell  and  Hammond,  both 
strong  fellows,  carried  the  burden,  and  upon  them  the  whole  eight 
made  a  dash. 

"  Drop  the  ugly  thing,"  I  cried,  "and  lot  us  run!  The  rebels 
will  be  upon  us  in  a  moment  !" 

All  the  answer  I  got  was  the  report  of  three  pistols  from  my 
friends.  At  the  same  moment  a  blow  from  a  Chinese  sword  was 
given  mo,  and  I  turned  at  once  to  repay  the  donor.  The  bearers 
of  the  idol  then  started  on  the  run,  and  three  of  us  brought  up 
the  rear,  keeping  oft'  the  Chinamen,  and  on  the  whole  executing  a 
masterly  retreat.  Our  shots  were  now  fired  whenever  one  of  our 
pursuers  came  near.  The  reports  of  our  pistols  soon  brought  the 
rebels  upon  the  walls,  who,  supposing  the  French  had  landed  and 


taken  possession  of  the  Josh-house  where  the  pistols  were  dis- 
charged, opened  a  heavy  fire  from  their  cannon  upon  the  building. 
The  balls  and  grape-shot  now  flew  around  us  in  every  direction, 
and  all  the  more  near  from  the  fact  that  wc  were  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  temple  ;  for  the  Ciiinese  are  not  very  good 
marksmen  even  by  daylight,  to  saj-  nothing  of  night. 

To  cross  the  river  would  have  been  certain  death  to  some  of 
us,  if  not  all ;  stop  where  wc  were  we  dared  not,  for  the  fellows 
whom  we  h.ad  beaten  off  would  inform  the  j)COpIe  in  the  city  what 
wo  were  about,  and  the  cause  of  the  firing.  The  loss  of  their  Josh 
would  bring  them  around  us  at  once,  like  a  swarm  of  angry  bees, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  but  to  put  off  down  the  river,  and  rua 
the  risk  of  passing  the  Freuch  ships  in  our  boats.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  Frenchmen  opened  a  fire  upon  the  city,  as  though  deter- 
mined to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  whatever  it  might  prove  to  be. 
We  could  now  hear  the  balls  whistling  and  moaning  as  they  flew 
past,  above  and  around  us.  But,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  we 
did  not  stop  long  to  listen  to  the  music,  but  with  all  our  strength 
laid  to  the  oars. 

Hammond  and  I  were  in  one  Ijoat,  and  she  bore  the  precious 
freight  which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  terrible  row.  He  and 
I  determined  to  stick  by  the  idol  as  long  as  we  could,  and  while 
pulling  in  company  with  our  friemls  in  the  other  boat,  we  formed 
our  plan  of  action  to  meet  the  new  emergency.  Thackwell  was 
to  pull  on  one  side  of  the  shijis  while  I  passed  on  the  other,  so 
that  one  boat  at  least  might  stand  a  chance  to  escape  should  the 
other  be  seen.  On  parting  with  that  boat,  I  told  them  if  taken 
and  questioned,  to  say  that  I  had  sent  them  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  firing.  The  two  boats  then  separated,  and  soon  neared  the 
ships,  which  we  were  obliged  to  pass  close  alongside  of.  I  had 
got  nearly  opposite  them  when  I  heard  either  my  boat  or  Thack- 
well's  hailed  by  an  officer  from  the  poop  of  the  French  frigate. 

"Uola,  barqmtle!"  sang  out  the  Frencliman. 

I  kept  mum,  and  could  soon  hear  ThackweU's  voice  in  reply: 

"Ay,  ay,  all  right,  we  belong  to  the  settlement." 

"  Venez  U  long  de  lafr6jate,  on  je  fats  fen  siir  cous  !"  again  cried 
the  officer. 

"Je  ne  comprends  pas  Ic  Francois,"  answered  Tliackwell,  not 
ob.serving  in  his  hurry,  that  he  was  ansxvcring  in  the  verv  lan- 
guage of  which  he  was  denying  his  knowledge — at  the  same  time 
pulling  as  hard  as  he  could  to  get  away. 

"Jetlez  I'emlMrcatioH  a  I'eau,"  were  the  last  words  I  heard,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  shots,  fired,  as  I  supposed,  at  the  boat. 

Our  boat  had  not  ceased  pulling  all  this  time,  and  I  soon  bad 
reason  to  be  glad  of  it ;  for  the  sound  of  a  man-of-war's  stroko 
reached  my  ears.  For  a  few  moments  I  could  hear  them  talk 
while  taking  Thackwell  and  his  party  prisoners,  and  him  delaying 
them  all  he  could,  for  my  boat  had  also  been  seen,  but  too  late  to 
hail  me.  This  I  understood  by  hearing  Thackwell  saying,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  I  know  nothing  of  the  other  boat."  Hammond  and 
I  ma<le  the  oars  bend  well  as  we  struggled  to  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  frigate's  boat.  At  last  wc  reached  the  "Endymion,"  and 
found  the  captain  on  the  look-out  for  us.  To  sling  and  hoist  the 
Josh  on  board  was  only  the  work  of  a  moment.  We  cast  the 
sanpan  adrift,  and  told  the  old  skipper  to  go  below,  as  I  suspected 
that  some  fellows  had  seen  the  boat,  and  I  wanted  to  put  them  on 
the  wrong  scent.  He  and  Hammond  retired  to  the  cabin  ;  and 
they  had  scarcely  left  the  deck  when  the  Frenchmen  came  along- 
side to  inquire  if  we  had  seen  the  boat  pass.  I  pointed  to  her,  and 
said  two  men  had  jumped  out  and  swam  ashore. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  officer  from  the  frigate,  as  I  was 
at  that  time  the  governor  of  the  only  jail  (or  Europeans  and 
Americans  in  the  settlement,  and  h.id  had  several  of  the  frigate's 
people  under  my  charge  at  different  times.  On  recognizing  me, 
he  asked  if  I  had  sent  any  persons  on  the  river  that  evening  1  I 
inferred  at  once  that  Thackwell  had  told  him  what  I  had  desired 
him  to  say,  and  replied  that  I  bad  ju.st  sent  three  friends  of  mine, 
and  was  getting  uneasy  about  them  ;  for  I  was  afraid  that  one  of 
the  party,  who  was  a  wild  colt  and  fond  of  excitement,  might  lead 
the  others  where  a  shot  from  the  city  mi^ht  sink  the  boat,  or 
wound  some  of  them. 

"Sacre!"  said  the  Frenchman,  "he  is  wild  !  I  have  just  taken 
him  ;  but  as  his  statement  is  a  true  one,  I  will  tell  the  captain  of 
the  frigate,  and  he  will  release  him  and  his  companions." 

I  offered  to  accompany  him  to  his  vessel ;  but  he  said  it  was 
unnecessary.  An  hour  after  his  departure  we  all  sat  around  Cap- 
tain Witbecomb's  table,  devouring  bis  good  things  and  giving  him 
a  description  of  our  adventure.  Thackwell  and  I  had  each  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound,  but  they  were  not  of  much  account  and 
gave  us  no  trouble.  After  spending  a  very  pleasant  night  with 
the  captain,  wo  parted.  The  next  day  the  old  man,  who  was  per- 
fectly enraptured  with  his  prize,  valuing  it  all  the  more  for  the 
thrilling  narrative  with  which  the  capture  of  the  ancient  Josh  was 
connected,  thanked  me  over  and  over  again  for  my  prompt  fulfil- 
ment of  my  promise,  and  asked  me  what  he  could  do  for  me  in 
return  1  I  mentioned  Sarah  !  Dear,  generous-hearted  old  sailor  ! 
I  can  see  him  now,  as  with  tears  he  grasped  my  hand,  saying : 

"  Give  her  to  you,  boy  ? — to  have  you  for  my  Sahe's  husband 
would  make  me  more  hapjjv  than  the  possession  of  all  the  Chinese 
gods  in  the  country  !" 

Over  a  modest  bottle  we  settled  the  whole  matter ;  and  the  day 
never  came  yet,  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  reward  I  received 
for  stealing  a  Chinese  Josh. 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR! 

By  enclosing  one  itottar  il*  below,  jou  uill  rfrcht*  Balloc's  Dollar  Moxthlt 
for  a  whole  year.  It  ij;  elegantly  illu^tratetl.  aud  each  number  coutuins  on© 
hundred  pages  of  original  tales,  sketches,  adventures,  prose  and  poetic  gems, 
a  housewife's  department.  Iloral  department.  cnriovK»  department,  and  contri- 
butiou.s  from  over  tweuiy  regular  contributors.  The  chcapetiC  magazine  iu 
the  world  I 

Any  pci-son  sending  hs  the  names  of  five  eubscdbersiwith  95,  shall  have  the 
sixth  copy  gratis. 
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ablutions,  covered  with  fine  muslin  drapery,  rose  colored,  greener 
lilac.  Farther  on  they  are  burning  corpses  on  a  funeral  pyre, 
and  the  odor  of  their  bodies  spread  far  along  the  shore  animated 
by  so  many  scenes.  *  #  *  Yesterday  I  saw  the  sick  young 
man  again,  seated  and  apparently  reanimated ;  I  was  astonished, 
for  the  other  day  he  was  motionless  and  appeared  to  be  dead.  I 
gave  him  a  rupee,  which  seemed  to  please  him.  His  friend,  per- 
haps his  brother,  was  no  longer  with  him, — he  had  fulfilled  his 
honorable  task,  satisfied  the  craving  of  his  soul,  and  had  returned 
to  his  habitual  life.  A  Brahmin  going  to  bathe  with  his  mon- 
key, walked  haughtily  along,  carrying  the  animal  on  his  shoul- 
der— both  of  them  had  their  foreheads  painted  red.  At  intervals 
a  carriage  of  the  days  of  king  Dagobert  drove  by,  filled  with 
rajahs  or  Indian  lords,  young  and  old,  great  and  small — those  ob- 
scure lords  who  live  in  the  infected  quarters  of  the  strange  capital 
called  Calcutta.  These  men  are  either  naked,  with  immense 
heads  of  hair  in  disorder,  or  wear  theatrical  turbans  with  plumes, 
and  faded  robes  of  gauze  or  brocade.  The  servants,  naked  or 
wearing  short  drawers  only,  cling  to  the  old  carriage  and  the 
springs,  while  others  run  alongside.  Calcutta  forms  a  singular 
contrast  to  a  European  city,  and  the  proximity  of  the  prosaic  civ- 
ilization of  England,  transplanted  to  Indian  soil,  brings  out  in 
mai-velk)us  relief  the  poetry  of  those  rooted  manners  which  seem 
proof  against  man  and  time.  Thus,  after  a  grand  dinner  at  the 
Governor-General's,  in  the  midst  of  ofiicers  in  scarlet  uniforms, 
blazing  with  gold,  and  fair  ladies  whose  complexion  shames  the 
pearls  they  wear,  how  great  must  be  the  effect  of  the  festival  of 
kali,  the  goddess  of  vengeance,  whose  sectaries  are  the  Thugs, 
the  sworn  assassins,  devoted  to  murder  as  many  victims  as  possi- 
ble, to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  terrible  divinity.  These  wretched 
Thugs  believe  that  all  tricks  are  admissible  which  enable  them  to 
accomplish  their  ends.  They  insinuate  themselves  into  the  good 
graces  of  travellers,  make  friends  with  them,  warn  them  of  the 
danger  they  run  from  Thugs,  persevere  for  entire  months,  and 
when  finally  the  moment  comes  and  corresponds  with  the  signs  of 
the  goddess,  when  the  crow  flies  in  a  certain  direction  or  the 
jaokall  runs  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  then  they  execute  their 
fell  design.  Men  of  all  religions  are  admitted  into  this  sect,  as 
you  would  hardly  expect  to  meet  among  a  people  commonly  so 
gentle  as  the  Indians.  On  leaving  Calcutta,  we  were  at  first  for 
many  days  in  the  narrow  streams  forming  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 


TR.VVEOLING  SKETCHES. 

The  pictures  on  this  and  the  next  page  illustrate  scenes  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new — in  India  and  in  South  America.  In  ex- 
planation of  the  engravings,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  furnish 
gome  notes  of  intelligent  travellers,  never  before  published  in  this 
country.  The  first  two  engravings  represent  a  Bengalee  village, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  scene  sketched  in  the  environs 
of  Calcutta.  The  first  of  these  is  strictly  oriental,  and  the  grace- 
ful trees,  the  tethered  elephants,  the  bamboo  cottage,  the  bright- 
plumed  peacocks,  are  no  stranger  to  our  eyes  than  the  attenuated 
forms  of  the  native  family  lounging  about  in  various  attitudes  be- 
fore the  door.  The  same  strangeness  of  figures  is  seen  in  the 
group  in  the  second  engraving,  which  is  enlivened  by  the  passage 
of  a  native  dignitary  in  a  clumsy  coach  surrounded  by  runners 
and  attendants.  Of  these  sights  in  the  environs  of  Calcutta,  the 
intelligent  French  traveller,  whose  notes  we  have  before  us,  writes  : 
"  Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  the  en- 
virons of  Calcutta.  It  is  an  animated  scene,  which  extends  for  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  You  see  a  crowd  of  Indians  bathing. 
On  one  day  there  was  a  poor  young  man  exhausted  by  malady,  thin 
as  a  skeleton,  lying  in  the  sand  near  the  river,  with  a  faithful  friend 
watching  sadly  beside  him.  Near  the  spot  was  a  Brahmin  of  a 
certain  age,  with  a  severe  countenance,  who  had  just  painted  his 
face,  shoulders  and  breast,  with  great  care,  and  was  admiring  him- 
self in  a  little  glass,  seated  on  a  wooden  platform.  On  a  larger 
platform,  with  a  cover  of  foliage  and  mats  laid  over  sticks,  to  serve 
as  an  umbrella,  there  was  a  whole  society  of  Brahmins,  one  of 
whom  was  having  himself  washed.  Then  there  were  fakirs  daubed 
with  chalk,  with  their  hair  and  beards  disordered,  though  braided 
up.  Sometimes,  also,  their  hair  was  twisted  round  their  heads 
in  the  shape  of  enormous  turbans,  and  covered  with  a  red  or  white 
powder.  A  wretched,  dying  old  man  had  himself  carried  out  in 
a  palanquin  to  try  the  reviving  virtues  of  the  air:  his  haggard  air 
and  excessive  leanness  indicated  the  approach  of  death.  A  young 
man,  fall  of  strength  and  grace,  coming  out  of  the  water,  displayed 
the  rich  hair  that  covered  his  head,  and  suffered  his  bronzed  body 
to  dry  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  A  corpse  was  carried  to 
the  dead-house.  The  roof  was  occupied  by  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  huge  cormorants,  and  vultures  and  other  birds  hovered  over 
or  stalked  round  this  sad  receptacle.  A  troup  of  Brahmin  women, 
light  and  supple,  were  descending  towards  the  river  to  make  their 
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between  marshy  inlands,  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  or 
jungles,  uninhabited  by  men.  Every  evening  we  anchored  in  these 
solitudes  for  the  night,  for  fear  of  the  sand  banks.  The  young 
officers  on  board,  returning  to  their  regiments,  attempted  to  make 
an  excursion  in  boats  near  the  banks,  and  one  of  them  fired  a  gun, 
to  which  thousands  of  jackalls  replied.  But  their  lamentable  cries 
were  overpowered  by  a  prolonged  howling  like  the  rolling  of  sub- 
terranean thunder.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  tiger,  and  the  young 
men  hastily  returned  to  our  vessel  with  pale  faces.  At  the  first 
red  light  of  the  morning  we  resumed  our  voyage,  and  when  the 
sun  dissipated  the  humid  but  hot  vapors  of  this  pestilential  desert, 
we  saw,  here  and  there,  crocodiles  lying  motionless,  as  if  they  had 
been  bronzed  carvings,  on  the  sand  of  the  narrow  beach  beneath 
the  forest  and  the  river,  as  in  ambuscade  in  a  ravine,  with  their 
jaws  open  towards  the  water,  and  their  bodies  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  tropical  vegetation.  These  terrible  creatures  are  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  long.  An  officer  fired  a  charge  of  small  shot 
at  one  of  them,  which,  on  being  hit,  whirled  rapidly  round  in  the 
air,  and  then  suddenly  entered  the  water.  Thus  five  or  six  days 
passed,  at  the  end  of  which  wo  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  Bengalee 
wood-cutter's  boat,  then  villages,  the  roofs  of  which  were  made  of 
bamboo  canes  and  palm-tree  mats,  in  clumps  of  cocoa  and  other 
trees.  The  women  were  partially  clothed  with  a  simple  and 
beautiful  drapery.  The  men  bad  a  dark  and  wild  look  under  the 
shadow  of  their  luxuriant  hair.  Graceful  children  were  sporting 
on  the  sand.  Benares  we  found  a  curious  and  picturesque,  but 
not  a  large  city.  It  is  a  compact  heap  of  three  story  houses,  with 
little  temples  carved  like  chess-men,  in  which  are  seen  bralimins 
and  fakirs  painted  with  different  colors,  little  hump-backed  white 
bulls,  decked  with  flowers  and  with  gilded  horns  ;  half-naked  wo- 
men loaded  with  rings,  sprinkling  water  on  a  multitude  of  little 
idols  or  cylindrical  stones  rounded  at  the  end.  Then  you  see 
strange  horsemen,  with  their  bows  passed  over  their  shoulders,  as 
in  the  representations  of  the  gods  of  mythology,  with  arrows  at- 
tached to  their  backs,  without  quivers,  riding  "horses  dyed  with 
henna  and  indigo.  And  all  are  there  crowded  together  in  narrow 
streets,  in  the  middle  of  which,  here  and  there,  tower  up  elephants 
with  odd  trappings,  forcing  their  way  with  difficulty  and  noise 
amidst  the  crowd  of  animated  beings,  temples,  houses  ^vith  balco- 
nies, and  shops  of  eatables,  sometimes  carrying  away  in  their  prog- 
ress the  awnings  made  of  cocoa  leaves,  sustained  by  slender  bam- 
boo canes.    It  would  seem  as  if  wonid  they  crush  women  and  chil- 
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dren  at  every  step  ;  but  it  is  not  so — the  colossus  is  considerate  in 
his  ways,  and  carefully  avoids  injuring  or  even  incommoding  them. 
But  let  us  leave  Bensres  for  Lucknow,  the  scene  of  such  great 
events  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  wo  shall  have  a  better  idea  of 
the  picturesque  luxury  of  this  strange  country.  At  Lucknow,  Col. 
Low,  the  English  resident,  tendered  us  the  use  of  one  of  his  ele- 
phants to  make  the  tour  of  the  city.  He  called  out  from  the  win- 
dow, and  instantly  I  saw  emerging  from  the  garden  the  gigantic 
quadruped,  with  a  howdah  of  silver  gilt,  adorned  with  mock  jew- 
elry imitating  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds,  which,  instead  of 
being  set,  were  hung  to  the  liowdah,  and  produced  a  charming  ef- 
fect in  the  red  morning  sunlight.  This  pavilion,  of  a  singular 
appearance  and  form,  was  composed  of  two  swans  carved  in  sil- 
ver, and  the  festoons  of  mock  jewels  I  have  mentioned.  The  cur- 
tains and  cushions  blazed  with  red  and  gold.  The  kornak  was 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  Cashmere  shawl  thrown  over  his  back.  I 
mounted  by  means  of  a  ladder.  A  servant  wrapped  in  a  Cash- 
mere shawl,  seated  himself  behind  me,  in  a  place  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  we  set  forth,  preceded  by  a  regular  horseman,  a  sort  of 
Cossack,  oddly  dressed.  There  are  always  a  dozen  of  them 
mounted  at  the  door  of  the  residence,  ready  to  escort  the  persons 
of  the  household.  I  entered  a  broad  and  populous  street.  Hand- 
some Moorish  edifices,  with  Muscovite  cupolas  and  innumerable 
minarets,  appeared  on  all  sides  of  me.  Horsemen  dressed  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  Cashmeres,  on  pretty  horses,  preceded  by  men  with 
silver  pikes  or  sabres,  running ;  other  lords  carried  in  open  and 
gilded  palanquins,  with  rich  silver  hookahs,  or  rather  gourgouri — 
for  these  pipes  with  elastic  stems  are  so  called — in  their  hands, 
surrounded  by  servants,  preceded  by  guards  of  honor  on  camels 
caparisoned  in  red  and  green;  elephants,  often  in  groups,  sur- 
mounted by  splendid  pavilions,  in  which  the  people  of  Lucknow 
were  conversing  from  one  to  the  other,  hookah  in  hand,  in  bril- 
liant costumes  of  the  liveliest  colors  ;  troops  of  wild  Afghans 
swinging  on  their  huge  camels — made  up  a  scene  of  Oriental  mag- 
nificence of  which  I  had  often  dreamed  in  my  early  days,  but  of 
which  the  reality  far  surpassed  the  anticipation.  It  was  altogether 
a  gorgeous  resumi  of  the  Orient,  and  1  regretted  not  the  toil  of 
travel  which  had  been  crowned  by  a  spectacle  so  strange  and  so 
magnificent." 

Crossing  a  Torrent  in  New  Grenada. — Passing  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  from  Asia  to  South  America,  we  present 
the  reader  with  a  scene  in  one  of  the  beautiful  virgin  forests  of 
New  Grenada.  The  principal  feature  in  this  sylvan  scene  is  the 
passage  of  the  torrent  that  dashes  itself  among  the  rocks  of  the 
river-bed  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval  forest.  The  traveller  is 
placed  in  a  seat,  to  which  rope  stirrups  to  rest  his  feet  are  attached, 
while  strips  of  hide  are  passed  over  the  shoulder  of  his  sturdy  In- 
dian carrier.  The  latter  is  trained  to  support  a  heavy  weight  and 
is  perfectly  sure-footed,  though  the  sensations  of  a  nervous  person 
in  being  transferred  in  this  way  over  the  round  and  slippery  trunk 
of  a  tree,  above  a  leaping  cascade,  are  anything  but  agreeable. 

The  HtJT  op  a  Peruvian  Miner,  near  Pasco. — Another 
of  our  South  American  scenes  is  a  neat  though  slender  construc- 
tion of  canes  and  thatch,  and  looks  more  like  a  magnified  bird- 
cage than  a  human  habitation.  It  serves,  however,  the  purpose 
of  the  simple  people  who  occupy  such  a  shelter.  The  silver  mines 
of  Peru  are  not  nearly  so  productive  as  they  were  formerly.  The 
yearly  returns  from  the  mines  of  Ceno  Pasco  once  reached  the 
amount  of  1,650,000  pounds,  but  the  annual  produce  is  now  not 
half  that  sum.  A  government  establishment  receives  and  stamps 
the  silver  before  it  is  sent  to  Lima.  There  it  is  coined  and  then 
returned,  and  on  its  return  is  very  often  waylaid  and  plundered 
by  the  bandit  montoneros.  The  city  of  Pasco  stands  on  a  table- 
land, in  a  basin  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  is  13,720  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  There  an  incessant  clatter  is  going  on, 
strangely  different  from  the  solemn  stillness  that  reigns  around. 
The  mines  are  opened  in  all  sorts  of  public  places,  and  we  cannot 
pass  many  yards  without  encountering  one.  Some  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  deep,  some  fifty,  some  double,  some  three  times  that 
number.  The  miners,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  Indians. 
They  earn  about  half  a  dollar  a  day;  but  when  a  rich  mine  is 
opened,  they  are  paid  in  ore,  and  are  at  mch  times  handsomely 
remunerated.     To  compensate  for  the  mines  which  are  rendered 
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useless  by  the  irruption  ot  water,  or  other  accidents,  rich  and  new 
ones  are  daily  discovered.  They  are  all  found  in  the  chains  of 
mountains,  commonly  in  dry  and  barren  spots,  and  sometimes  in 
the  sides  of  the  quebredas,  or  astonishing  precipitous  breaks  in 
the  ridges. 

A  Halt  on  the  road  to  Mocoa. — The  last  sketch  of  our 
series  represents  a  group  of  Indian  carriers,  halting  in  a  pleasant 
valley  near  Mocoa,  by  the  side  of  a  cool  stream  that  finds  its  way 
down  the  mountain,  to  drink  and  wash  themselves,  and  take  their 
frugal  repast.  These  men  carry  enormous  packs  upon  their  backs, 
and  yet  ascend  the  steepest  hills,  like  those  shown  in  the  back- 
ground of  our  engraving.  The  Indians  of  South  America  are  al- 
most literally  beasts  of  burthen.  They  are  mild  and  patient,  con- 
tented with  little,  and  willing  to  work  hard.  Our  engraving  is 
remarkably  correct  in  the  representation  of  the  glorious  foliage  of 
South  America,  where  indeed  vegetation  attains  its  utmost  luxuri- 
ance. Some  of  our  modern  landscapists  are  beginning  to  work  the 
mines  of  scenery  in  South  America  that  woo  the  pencil — its  magnifi- 
cent forests,  mountains,  and  its  prodigious  cataracts  and  rivers. 
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LITERARY  HUSBANDS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  literary  man  of  the  very  highest  class;  a 
man  who  tried  many  departments  of  writing,  and  succeeded  ia 
them  all — and  he  was  married  for  thirty  years,  made  a  love-match, 
and  was  happy  in  the  marriage  state.  Southey  was  a  fortunate 
and  happy  husband.  Home  was  all  in  all  to  him  ;  whereas  it  caa 
be  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  to  a  man  who  is  miserably 
married.  He  married  a  second  time,  his  second  wife  being  a  lady 
of  literary  standing,  and  both  were  happy.  Mr.  Coo[>er,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  writers,  was  happily  married,  and  his 
domestic  life  was  singularly  free  from  trouble.  Lamartine  is  well 
known  to  have  married  fortunately  in  all  respects.  Moore*  wife 
was  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  that  ever  lived.  She  made  her 
husband's  home  happy.  He  was  never  tired  of  writing  of  her  ex- 
cellence. If  Shelley's  first  marriage — the  marriage  of  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  who  knew  nothing  of  human  life — was  unfortunate,  hia 
second  marriage  can  be  quoted  as  a  model  union.  Wordsworth 
made  a  love  match,  and  bis  love  was  as  lasting  as  his  homo  was 
blessed.  Professor  Wilson,  of  Blackwood  memory,  made  a  hap- 
py marriage,  and  his  wife  is  said  to  have  exercised  more  influence 
over  him  than  any  other  person.  Her  death  was  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune he  ever  knew.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  wife  was  old  enough 
to  be  his  mother,  with  some  years  to  spare,  found  nothing  un- 
pleasing  in  the  marriage  state.  His  last  biographer  says  he  "  con- 
tinued to  be  under  the  illusions  of  the  wedding-day  till  the  lady 
died,  in  her  sixty-fourth  year,"  the  hnsband  being  but  forty-throe. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  literary  man  of  his  day,  after 
Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  and  at  middle  life  he  married  a  beautiful 
woman  eighteen  years  his  senior,  and  the  marriage  was  productive 
of  much  happiness.  We  know  but  little  of  Shakspeare's  life — a 
very  strong  presumptive  proof  that  he  lived  well — but  what  little 
we  do  know  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  though  he  married,  when  a 
boy,  a  woman  eight  years  his  senior,  he  was  not  unhappy  as  a 
husband.  "  With  this  fact  in  view,"  says  Mr.  Halliwell,  alluding 
to  her  superior  years,  "and  relying  on  very  uncertain  personal  al- 
lusions in  his  plays  and  sonnets,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Shakspeare's  marriage  was  not  productive  of  domestic  happiness. 
For  this  opinion  not  a  fragment  of  direct  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  on  equally  potent  grounds  might  we  prove  him  to  have 
been  jealous,  or  in  fact  to  have  been  in  his  own  person  the  actual 
representative  of  all  the  passions  he  describes  in  the  persons  of  his 
characters."  But  "his  wife  and  daughter  did  earnestly  desire  to  be 
laid  in  the  same  grave  with  him,"  as  the  clerk  informed  Dowdall, 
in  the  year  1693.  This  last  fact  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  idea  of  the  pleasure  that  unsatisfied  affections  feel  in  the 
thought  that  they  shall  mingle  their  ashes  with  the  ashes  of  those 
whom  they  love,  and  touch  in  their  urns. 

This  list  of  happy  marriages  made  by  literary  men  might  be  al- 
most indefinitely  extended.  Many  living  Americans  could  be 
named  who  have  had  no  occasion  to  regret  that  they  have  "  given 
hostages  to  fortune ;"  but  the  matter  is  too  delicate  to  be  pursued 
in  detail  with  regard  to  the  living.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  gen- 
erally believed  that  literary  men  must  be  miserable  husbands,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unpleasing  fact  that  some  tew  of  their  number  hayo 
married  unhappily,  and  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
their  domestic  infelicities,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others.  Jf 
the  truth  were  known,  we  suspect  it  would  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  scholar  and  an  author  to  make  an 
imprudent  marriage.  All  marriages  out  of  the  literary  classes 
are  not  necessarily  happy  ones,  any  more  than  all  marriages  in 
those  classes  are  necessarily  unfortunate ;  but  other  men  do  not 
attract  so  much  attention  of  your  novelists,  poets,  and  so  forth ; 
nor  are  common  men  fond  of  making  their  domestic  woes  subjects 
for  their  pens  and  tongues.  It  may  be  true  that  literary  men  do 
wrong  to  marry ;  but  it  is  true  only  iu  the  sense  that  all  men  do 
wrong  who  marry,  which  seems  to  be  the  deliberate  opinion  of  so 
good  a  man  and  so  profound  a  philosopher  as  Thales.  But  what 
an  idea  it  is,  that  the  first  civil  and  religious  institution  made  by 
God  after  the  creation  of  man  and  woman,  and  one  necessary  for 
the  virtuous  continuance  of  humanity,  should  not  only  be  unadapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  but  should  be  found  calculated  to 
develop  misery  for  the  most  cultivated  of  that  race ! — Enylisk  Keoitiv. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Tirtohal.] 
THE  MOTHER'S  TREASURE. 

Dr  MRS.    R.    T.    ELDREDGE. 

Put  Up  thy  sweet  mouth  for  a  kiss. 

My  darling,  my  fairest,  my  best : 
Even  angels  might  enry  my  bliss 

When  I  fold  thee,  sweet  dove,  to  my  breast. 
My  treasure,  my  jewel,  my  pearl, 

Lie  close  to  my  fast-tbrobbing  heart; 
My  rosebud,  my  sweet  baby-girl, 

How  dear  and  how  precious  thou  art! 

Nestle  closer— the  night-dews  are  falling 

On  many  a  fresh  little  grave ; 
On  my  bosom  thy  tresses  are  falling 

In  many  a  soft,  rippling  wave. 
Nestle  clospr— the  angels  are  gazing 

From  their  beautiful  dwelling  above 
On  my  treaj^ure.  and  never  cease  praising 

My  rosebud,  my  seraph,  my  dove. 

0, 1  fear  that  the  angels  may  crave  thee. 

To  smile  in  yon  beautiful  home: 
That  our  Saviour,  who  perished  to  save  thee. 

May  be  yearning  to  call  thee  Ilis  own ! 
On  my  breast  lay  thy  fair,  golden  head. 

Lest  the  life-chords  that  bind  us  be  riven : 
For  Jesus  our  Saviour  hath  said, 
*'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven!'^ 


«  ^•^  > 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


WASHINGTON  AND  THE  DESERTER. 

A  EEVOLrTIONAEY   INCIDENT. 


BY    WILLIAM    EARLE    BINDER, 
AnTHOS  07     "SIAKGAKET     FAIRFIEin."   "  CLIUDE     LOVZAEE,'' 


'  UART,    TBE    AC- 


ITC,  Ere. 


An  old  tory  named  Godfrey  Dimsley,  lived  in  a  fine  house  within 
some  few  miles  of  Morristown,  in  the  Jerseys.  He  possessed 
wealth,  and  his  family  consisted  of  one  son  and  a  daughter.  In 
virtue  of  his  father's  circumstances,  the  former  lived  the  life  of  a 
gentleman  of  leisure.  A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  opening  of 
our  story,  he  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  royal  George.  The 
latter — a  lovely,  fascinating,  and  really  accomplished  young  lady — 
kept  house — assisted,  of  course,  by  several  servants — for  the  old 
man.  Her  name  was  Letitia ;  and,  for  a  year  or  so  prior  to  the 
period  of  those  events  which  we  are  about  relating,  she  had  been 
the  betrothed  bride  of  a  young  man  named  Luke  Granville. 

Luke  was  the  only  child  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  resided  in 
the  same  vicinity.  Letitia  and  himself  had  grown  up  together, 
the  childish  love  of  their  babyhood  growing  with  their  years,  and 
increasing  with  tlicir  strength.  The  old  folks  all  around  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  so  things  went  on 
smootfily  enough.  At  length  Mrs.  Granville  sickened  and  died ; 
then  Mrs.  Dimsley ;  and  then  Mr.  Granville.  Of  the  four  old 
folks  one  only  was  now  left. 

Not  long  subsequent  the  air  began  to  tremble  with  the  first  mut- 
terings  of  our  great  national  war.  For  a  a  time  Mr.  Dimsley  and 
his  family  m.inaged  to  pursue  a  centre  track — apparently  neither 
swaying  to  the  royalists  on  the  one  side  nor  the  rebels  on  the 
other.  No  one  could  possibly  say  what  were  their  proclivities. 
The  son  at  length  absented  himself  from  the  family  mansion  ;  the 
daughter  avoided  all  reference  to  the  m.itter, — for  on  the  subject 
she  had  no  opinion  of  her  own,  but  was  led  entirly  by  the  will  of 
her  father, — and  the  old  man  bestrode  the  fence  in  a  manner  that 
did  infinite  credit  to  his  tact,  but  none  to  his  principles. 

Meanwhile  the  love  of  Luke  and  Letitia  went  on  about  the  same 
as  usual,  while  great  and  unusual  activity  prevailed  in  the  vicin- 
ity, the  patriots  organiy.ing  themselves  into  a  military  company, 
and  their  mothers,  wives,  daughters  and  sweetliearts  aiding  and 
abetting  them  in  every  way  that  lay  in  their  power.  Of  a  bold, 
fearless,  chivalric  turn  of  mind,  and  naturally  loving  liberty  and 
independence,  Luke  Granville  could  not  long  stand  hack. 

After  he  had  enrolled  himself  he  wont  to  visit  his  betrothed. 
Neither  fatlicr  nor  dauglitcr  said  anything  against,  nor  yet  any- 
thing in  favor  of,  the  step  he  had  taken.  Letitia  looked  troubled, 
however,  and,  as  she  really  loved  Luke,  unreservedly  lamented 
the  necessity  which  would  take  him  from  her  side,  and  subject  him 
to  so  much  danger.  Any  allusion  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause,  and  the  duty  every  son  of  tlio  .soil  owed  the  land  of  his 
birth,  she  turned  aside,  really  not  knowing  what  reply  to  make. 
Blinded  by  his  love,  however — not  an  uncommon  case — Luke  saw 
through  a  veil  that  too  often  is  deceiving.  With  a  renewal  of  their 
vows  they  at  Icngtii  i)arted  ;  and,  a  few  days  subsequent,  the  newly 
raised  company  took  up  their  line  of  march  to  join  their  country- 
men already  in  the  field. 

As  the  liberty-loving  patriots  fled  past  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Dimsley — which  wa.s  all  in  their  way — the  old  man,  from  policy, 
made  his  appearance  in  front  of  his  liouse,  and  bowed  stifHy, 
though  with  apparent  kind;ie.ss,  to  his  departing  neighliors.  At 
the  same  time  the  shutters  of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  second 
story  were  pushed  sliglitly  open,  and  Letilia's  lovely  face  was 
partly  exposed  to  view.  She  waved  her  hand  to  Luke,  and  he 
bowed.  Both  felt  very  full ;  and  the  young  girl  had  a  double  cause 
for  her  sorrow — the  absence  of  her  lover,  and  the  secret  position 
of  her  father.  As  they  were  going  past,  the  captain  of  the  company 
observed  to  an  officer  : 

"  I  hardly  know  wliat  to  think  of  old  Dimsley ;  ho  ncitlior  ap- 
pears to  be  one  tiling  nor  the  other." 

"  My  life  for  it,  captain,  he  eventually  turns  against  us,  if  ho 
hasn't  really  done  so  already,"  was  the  response. 


"  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  lieutenant,  for  I  always  think 
that  those  who  are  not  with  us  are  against  us." 

"  That's  it,  exactly,  captain  !  and  some  of  these  days,  before 
long,  the  old  fellow'U  show  his  colors,  my  word  for  it." 

Similar  doubts  and  surmises  were  in  llic  inoutlis  of  others  of 
the  patriots.  As  yet,  however,  no  word  had  been  expressed  aloud. 
After  the  company  had  advanced  some  paces  beyond  Mr.  Dims- 
ley's  house,  the  old  man  turned  and  passed  inside.  A  frown  had 
settled  upon  his  hard  face,  and  he  looked  darkly. 

"  Letitia !"  he  called  quickly  and  sternly. 

Tlic  young  girl  reluctantly  closed  the  shutters  and  came  down 
stairs. 

"Well,  father,"  said  she,  sadly,  a  presentiment  of  what  was 
coming  deeply  depressing  her  feelings. 

"  You  must  break  off  with  Luke  Granville,  unless  he  comes  over 
to  our  side,"  continued  the  old  man,  harshly  ;  "  for  though  we  may 
not  openly  avow  our  loyalty  to  good  King  George,  we  cannot  en- 
courage his  rebellious  subjects  so  much  as  to  take  one  into  the 
bosom  of  the  family.  I  could  not  call  a  rebel  to  his  king,  son, — 
and  you  are  no  daughter  of  mine  if  you  could  call  such  a  one, 
husband." 

"  I  have  always  abided  by  your  instructions,  and  followed  your 
precepts,  father,"  was  the  reply  of  the  obedient  girl ;  "and  though 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  part  with  Luke,  I  will  not  now  prove  disloyal 
to  either  my  king  or  my  parent.  Luke  has  not  pursued  the 
course  I  thought  he  would,  but  the  step  ho  has  taken  I  feel  has 
separated  us  forever.     Ah,  me  !" 

"  Right,  my  child,  unless  he  changes  his  views,  which  I  hardly 
think  likely.  In  the  end,  however,  you  will  discover  how  wisely 
you  have  acted  in  discarding  him.  This  insurrection  cannot  last 
long,  and  then  every  traitor  will  feel  the  just  vengeance  of  our 
good  king,  and  all  his  loyal  subjects  experience  more  fully  his 
beneficent  bounty.  Let  us  be  found  where  our  duty  calls  us — with 
the  faithful  and  true." 

Not  a  thought  of  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love  seemed  to  enter 
the  old  fellow's  brain.  Idle  too  it  would  have  been  to  have  urged 
such  an  excuse,  for  all  the  reply  it  would  have  produced  would 
have  been,  "  moonshine !"  To  permit  any  feeling,  no  matter 
how  sacred,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  self-interest  would  have 
seemed  utterly  preposterous  to  him. 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply  the  old  man  bustled  out  of  his 
daughter's  presence.  He  knew — domestic  tyrant  that  he  was — 
that  she  dare  not  disobey  him,  however  her  own  feelings  might 
dictate  to  her  a  more  independent  course. 

With  a  sigh  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye,  Letitia  retired  to 
her  chamber.  A  little  more  firmness  of  character  might  have  al- 
tered her  views — despite  her  father's  iron  tyranny — and  made  her 
a  much  happier  woman.  But  therein  she  was  sadly  lacking. 
Often  and  again  her  father  used  to  tell  her,  when  he  was  out  of 
humor,  that  she  was  just  like  her  mother,  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe. 

"  How  my  heart  aches  1"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  threw  herself 
into  a  chair  by  the  bed-room  window.  "  O,  why  did  not  Luke 
remain  true  to  the  king!  Why  did  he  join  the  rebels'.  What, 
what  shall  I  do  ■?  My  life  is  wound  about  Luke's,  and  how  can  I 
part  with  him  ?  I  cannot !  And  yet  I  dare  not  marry  a  rebel 
while  I  remain  here,  and  fear  to  desert  my  father,  he  is  so  cold 
and  hard.     What  sh.all  I  do  V 

Her  face  dropped  in  her  hands.  After  a  silence  of  a  few  mo- 
ments she  started  up  suddenl}',  exclaiming  : 

"Bntthis  rebellion  cannot  result  otherwise  than  disastrously 
to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  why  then  may  I  not  win  Luke  away 
from  the  desperate  cause  ?  By  so  doing  will  I  not  be  saving  him, 
as  well  as  securing  ray  own  happiness  "i  0,  yes,  it  must  be  so,  for 
right  or  wrong,  the  poor  rebels  cannot  long  contend  with  the  ar- 
mies of  King  George.  But  will  he  heed  me  ?  Will  he  listen  to 
my  prayers  ?  Why  doubt  it  V  she  added  after  a  pause.  "  Does 
he  not  love  me,  well  ?  and  has  he  not  always  cheerfully  complied 
with  whatever  I  asked  '?  He  has  ;  and  I  know  he  will  not  refuse 
me  now.     I'll  go  and  talk  to  father  about  it,  at  onco  !" 

Full  of  the  hope  of  regaining  her  lost  lover,  the  young  girl 
bounded  lightly  from  the  room.  She  did  not  sec,  could  not  look 
at,  the  proposition  in  all  its  beaiungs.  She  thought  only  of  her 
own  heart's  happiness.  Love  ;  all  potent  love,  together  with  the 
teaching  of  her  fathei-,  rendered  her  blind,  also.  What  is  any- 
thing, what  is  everything,  sometimes,  in  the  path  of  love?  Has 
it  not,  does  it  not,  daily  and  hourly,  sweep  everything  before  it  in 
its  irresistible  course?  And  what  a  temptation  to  set  before  a 
young  and  ardent  man,  no  matter  what  his  principles,  what  his 
resolution.  Loving,  worshipping,  idolizing  the  object  of  his 
affections  as  Luke  Granville  did,  what  was  almost  sure  to  be  the 
sad  consequence  ?  We  shudder  to  think.  Let  the  sequel  show 
how  this  individual  case  resulted. 


Many  months  had  passed  away,  and  one  night  six  persons  were 
assembled  in  the  parlor  of  Mr.  Dimsley's  house. 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  177(i.  Washington  had  established 
his  ([uarters  at  Morristown,  near  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  Dimsleys  and  Ciranvillcs  had  always  resided,  and  where  the 
younger  branches  of  the  families  were  born. 

"  Morristown,"  says  an  historian,  "  is  situated  amoii,T;  hills  of  diffi- 
cult access,  with  a  fine  country  in  the  rear,  from  whicli  ho  (Wash- 
ington) could  easily  draw  supplies,  and  from  whicli  he  might  at 
any  time  retire  across  the  Delaware,  if  necessary.  Giving  his 
troops  little  repose,  he  overrun  both  East  and  West  Jersey,  and 
even  made  himself  master  of  the  coast  opposite  Staten  Island. 
With  a  greatly  inferior  army,  by  judicious  movements,  he  wrested 
from  the  British  almost  all  their  comiuests  in  the  Jerseys. 
Brunswick  and  Amboy  were  the  only  posts  which  remained  in 
their  hands,  and  even  in  these  they  were  not  a  little  harassed  and 
straitened.     The  American  detachments  were  in  a  state  of  un- 


wearied activity,  frequently  surprising  and  cutting  oli"  the  British 
advanced  guards,  keeping  them  in  continual  alarm  and  melting 
down  their  numbers  by  a  desultory  and  indecisive  warfare.  It 
was  by  the  operations  of  this  campaign  that  Washington  gained 
for  himself  among  European  tacticians  the  name  of  the  American 
Fabius." 

AVe  have  stated  that  six  persons  were  one  evening  assembled  in 
the  parlor  of  Mr.  Dimsley's  house.  They  were  Mr.  Dimsley  him- 
self, his  son,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  array,  a  British  chap- 
lain, a  maiden  cousin  of  Mr.  Dimsley's,  Letitia,  and — yes — Luke 
Granville. 

"  Well,  my  friends,  are  we  all  ready  ?"  inquired  the  chaplain, 
a  hale,  rosy,  jolly  looking  person,  after  a  little  desultory  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  arc  all  prepared,"  responded  the  maiden  cousin, 
a  lank,  vinegar-faced  female,  who  was  sitting  on  one  side  of  the 
fair  Letitia.  Luke  occupied  the  other,  and  he  held  one  little  soft 
hand  of  the  young  girl  between  both  his  own. 

"  Let  us  then  proceed  at  once,"  added  the  chaplain. 

The  parties  all  arose  and  clustered  around  the  minister,  the 
maiden  cousin  standing  beside  Letitia,  and  young  Dimsley  beside 
Luke.  The  Episcopal  marriage  ceremony  was  then  performed, 
and  Luke  and  Letitia  were  solemnly  and  irrevocably  united  to- 
gether. 

Cake  and  wine  were  then  produced,  of  which  all  partook,  the 
newly  wedded  pair,  however,  only  tasting  a  little  as  if  out  of  com- 
pliment. Doubtless  they — particularly  Luke— had  other  matters 
to  think  about.  Meanwhile  the  parties  conversed  on  various  sub- 
jects— the  state  of  the  country — the  prospects  of  the  contending 
armies,  etc.  At  length  old  Mr.  Dimsley  addressed  his  son  and 
the  chaplain  in  this  manner.     Said  he  : 

"  I  believe  it  is  understood  that  you  start  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing for  headquarters,  and  that  Luke,  properly  disguised,  goes 
along  with  you." 

"  Exactly,  father !"  responded  young  Dimsley. 

"It  may  not  bo  pleasant  to  leave  so  soon,  but,  undoubtedly, 
such  a  course  is  necessary,"  added  the  old  man.  "  Away  from 
the  army  Luke  would  not  be  safe  even  for  a  day." 

"  That  he  wouldn't !"  said  the  chaplain.  "  If  the  rebels  were 
to  catch  him  they'd  make  short  work  of  him,  without  a  question." 

Letitia  pressed  Luke's  hand,  encouragingly,  for  she  thought 
that  the  words  must  have  a  painful  effect  upon  her  husband's 
mind.     The  young  man  displayed  no  emotion,  however. 

"But  we  must  not  let  them  catch  him  !"  quickly  observed  young 
Dimsley.  "  Wc  brought  him  here  safely,  and  we  must  take  him 
back  in  the  same  manner." 

"  Well,  we  wont  if  we  can  help  it,  of  course  !"  was  the  chap- 
lain's response ;  "  but  those  rebels  are  as  cunning  as  foxes." 

"  There  is  no  denying  that,"  said  old  Mr.  Dimsley,  "  and  if  I 
thought  that  any  of  them  were  aware  of  his  presence  here  to-night, 
I  should  be  loth  to  liave  him  remain  an  hour  longer  beneath  my 
roof." 

"But  our  movements  have  been  so  very  secret  that  no  one 
beside  those  interested  can  possibly  know  that  he  is  in  this 
neighborhood,"  responded  his  son.  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  there's 
no  danger  to  either  Luke  or  yourself." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  tliink  so,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  proud  to 
know  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  my  king — God  bless  him  ! — the 
little  service  of  bringing  one  rebellious  subject  back  to  a  sense  of 
his  duty." 

"Every  little  helps,  father !"  responded  his  son  ;  and,  after  that, 
with  a  few  unimportant  remarks,  the  party  separated  for  the  night. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  evening  it  might  have  been  ob- 
servable Luke  kept  close  beside  Letitia,  only  joining  in  the  con- 
versation when  he  actually  could  not  help  it,  and  then  briefly  and 
indirectly. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  inquires  the  reader.  How 
comes  Luke  Granville,  a  patriot,  a  follower  of  Washington,  in 
such  company,  and  surrounded  by  such  circumstances.  Wait ! 
by-and-by  we  shall,  probably,  see. 

Late  in  the  night,  or,  rather,  early  in  the  morning — we  are 
speaking  of  the  same  night  on  whicli  the  marriage  was  performed — 
Luke  was  aroused  from  a  sound  sleep  by  some  one  shaking  him. 
Upon  opening  his  eyes  he  discovered,  by  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow, an  American  soldier  standing  over  him,  holding  a  glittering 
sword  within  an  inch  of  his  own  bare  throat.  The  man  seemed  to 
become  at  once  aware  of  Luke's  awakening,  for,  bending  down 
over  him,  he  sternly  whispered  : 

"  One  word  above  your  breath — one  motion  to  escape  or  create 
an  alarm,  and  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  inquired  Luke  in  an  almost  inaudible 
whisper,  though  not  with  any  show  of  fear. 

"  I  want  you  to  get  up  quietly,  dress  yourself,  and  come  along 
with  me." 

"I'll  do  so  !"  responded  the  young  man,  unresistingly. 

"Mind  you,  Luke  Granville — you  see  I  know  you  ! — no  tricks. 
A  single  suspicious  movement,  and,  by  my  hopes  of  freedom, 
you'll  never  see  the  morrow's  dawn.  Come,  now,  to  your  feet ! 
but  if  you  would  not  die  upon  the  spot,  no  noise  to  disturb  others." 

Luke  stepped  to  the  floor  and  at  onco  proceeded  to  dress  him- 
self. His  wife  coutiinicd  to  sleep  soundly.  Meanwhile  the  sol- 
dier stood  within  a  few  feet  of  his  prisoner,  his  gleaming  sword 
held  ready  for  instant  use. 

"  I  am  ready,  now,"  said  Luke,  at  length. 

"  There's  a  ladder  against  the  window  by  which  you  may  de- 
scend to  the  yard,"  said  the  soldier,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
the  open  window.  "  You'll  find  a  comrade  of  mine  below  there, 
though  I  shan't  be  far  behind  you." 

"  Give  me  a  moment  first,"  said  Luke.  "  Turn  your  face  to 
the  window,  and  I  pledge  you  my  life  I  will  not  make  any  at- 
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tempt  to  escape.  I  would  only  take  leave  of  my  wife,  but  prefer 
doinp  so  as  privately  as  possible." 

"Take  care  you  don't  waken  her !"  said  the  soldier,  turninf; 
away  as  requested ;  "  for  'twould  bo  tbc  worse  for  yourself.  I 
fairly  caution  you." 

Luke  bent  over  his  wife,  and  thrice  pressed  her  beautiful  lips. 
Then,  without  a  word,  or  the  least  outward  demonstration  of  feel- 
ing, he  turned  to  the  window  and  from  thence  descended  into  the 
yard.  His  captor  followed  on,  closing  the  window  behind  him, 
and,  afterwards,  replacing  the  ladder  where  he  had  found  it.  The 
patriots,  with  their  captive,  tlien  made  their  way  out  of  the  yard, 
and  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  house. 

"Why  do  you  take  me  in  custody?"  inquired  Luke,  at  length. 

"For  being  a  deserter  !"  was  the  stern  response. 

"Who  says  I  am  a  deserter  !"  demanded  Luke,  calmly. 

"  Who  says  so !"  was  the  indignant  rejoinder.  "Why,  don't 
everybody  in  the  camp  know  that  you  went  over  to  the  British  ? 
Wasn't  you  chased  almost  into  their  lines  '(  Hang  it,  man,  don't 
make  us  think  worse  of  you,  if  that's  possible,  by  trying  to  lie  out 

of  it!" 

"  I  am  not  trying  to  lie  out  of  anything,  comrade ;  I  am  only 
trying  to  understand  how  matters  are  situated." 

"Well,  I  know  one  thing,  Luke  Granville,  and  that  is,  that  you 
take  the  prospect  of  hanging  a  little  lit  cooler  than  anybody  I 
ever  saw  before." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  hang,  comrade,"  calmly  replied  Luke. 

"Not  hang!"  was  the  angry  rejoinder.  "What!  desert  the 
standard  of  your  country,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy !  turn  your 
back  upon  your  suffering,  but  patriotic,  friends  !  lift  your  hands 
against  your  own  kindred !  and  yet  think  you  will  escape  the  pun- 
ishment !  If  I  thought  tlioro  was  a  chance  of  that,  I'd  run  you  up 
myself  before  you  are  a  minute  older  I" 

" Blast  the  traitor !"  exclaimed  the  other  soldier,  "let's  hang 
him  up  ns  it  is,  and  make  sure  of  it." 

"If  I  thought  he'd  not  get  his  due,  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. But  he  will,  I'm  sure,  because  General  Washington  never 
falters  in  the  administration  of  justice." 

"  That's  all  true  enough,"  replied  the  other;  "but  I  tell  you, 
now,  I  do  love  to  bo  in  at  the  death  of  a  tory  or  a  traitor." 

"  So  do  I,  myself,  comrade ;  but,  nevertheless,  we'd  better  trust 
to  Washington's  justice,  and  carry  this  man  safely  to  the  camp. 
He'll  not  get  off  so  easily  as  he  thinks,  I  warrant  you,  for  we've 
got  evidence  enough  to  hang  half  a  dozen  traitors." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  best  to  take  him  before  the  Gen- 
eral," was  the  only  half  willing  reply. 

Luke  had  paled  a  little  at  the  course  the  conversation  had  taken, 
for  he  was  more  than  half  afraid  that  ihe  men  might  conclude  to 
act  upon  the  dictates  of  their  feelings,  and  in  the  event  of  such  a 
contingency  his  death  would  be  inevitable.  Well  enough  he  know 
the  deep  hatred  that  every  true  patriot  felt  for  a  tory  or  a  traitor ; 
and  well  enough  he  knew  that  neither  tory  nor  traitor  had  the  least 
reason  to  expect  a  particle  of  mercy. 

And  did  ho  think  to  escape  ?  we  fancy  we  hear  the  reader  ask. 
Patience !  and  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  pith  of 
bis  thoughts  before  long.  The  ultimatum  which  the  soldiers  ar- 
rived at  was  to  Luke  a  source  of  considerable  relief. 

"  Let  my  crime  be  what  it  may,  comrades,"  said  he,  "  I  hardly 
think  that  you  will  be  so  unjust  as  to  deny  me  the  right  of  a  fair 
hearing.  "To  Washington  I  am  willing  to  submit  my  cause, 
and,  if  he  doom  me  to  the  gibbet,  I  will  applaud  the  sentence." 

"  I,  too,  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  general's  decision  ;  and, 
though  you  richly  merit  the  meanest  kind  of  a  death,  you  shall  not 
die  thinking  that  you  suffered  injustice  at  my  hands,"  responded 
the  man  who  had  been  most  forward  in  Luke's  capture. 

"Well,  you  knave!"  said  the  other,  addressing  young  Gran- 
ville, of  course,  "I  should  really  just  like  the  fun  of  hanging  you 
up  to  one  of  these  trees,  but,  then,  I  suppose,  that  wouldn't  be  ex- 
actly according  to  justice,  so  I  mustn't  think  of  cnjoyin'  the  pleas- 
ure. Howsover,  I'll  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  drawed  up 
yet,  I'll  dare  swear." 

"  I  hope  not,  comrade  ;  but  still  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  sen- 
tence of  my  superiors,"  said  Luke,  mildly ;  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  added,  inquiringly,  "  May  I  ask,  comrades,  if  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  any  one  else,  knew  of  your  coming  out  to  ar- 
rest me  V 

"  No  one  knew  cf  it ;  because  we  didn't  ourselves  when  we  left 
camp  this  morning,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  tell  me  how  you  learned  my 
whereabouts  ■?"  added  Luke. 

"  We'll  tell  that  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  you  may  hear 
it  all  then  !"  was  the  unsatisfactory  answer. 

Luke  asked  no  further  questions,  and  the  three  trampe<l  along 
afterwards  in  silence,  reaching  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
army  about  the  first  beat  of  the  drum. 


The  earliest  streak  of  light  was  just  breaking  in  the  heavens  on 
the  morning  following  the  events  last  recorded,  when  old  Mr. 
Dimsley,  his  son,  and  the  British  chaplain  met  in  the  dining 
room  for  an  early  breakrast.  After  the  usual  salutations  young 
Dimsley  observed  : 

"  Isn't  Luke  up  yet,  father  ■?" 

"I  have  not  seen  either  him  or  Lctitia,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  young  man  must  be  aroused  !'"  said  the  chaplain  ;  "  for 
we  must  be  otffrom  here  right  away." 

"  George,"  said  Mr.  Dimsley,  Sr.,  addressing  his  son,  "  you 
call  him,  will  you  V 

The  young  man  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  before  he  reached 
the  door  Letitia  burst  abruptly  into  the  apartment. 

For  a  moment  the  young  girl  gazed  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
then  she  exclaimed  :     "  Where's  Luke  ?" 


"  Where's  Luke  1"  repeated  the  three  men,  simultaneously. 

"  Why,  Lotty,  you  should  know  better  than  we  !"  added  her 
father. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  him  ?"  continued  the  young  girl,  in  ac- 
cents of  the  deepest  alarm. 

"  Not  since  last  night,"  returned  the  old  man. 

"Wasn't  he  abed'?"  inquired  young  Dimsley. 

"  Yes  !"  rejoined  Letitia;  "but  when  I  awoke  awhile  ago  he 
was  gone.  I  rested  easy,  however,  thinking  that  he  was  with  you 
making  ready  for  his  departure.  O,  what  can  have  become  of 
him  !" 

"  Most  likely  he  is  around  the  place  somewhere,"  suggested 
the  chaplain. 

"  I  will  go  for  him  !"  cried  Letitia,  excitedly. 

"  We  will  accompany  you,"  said  her  father. 

Out  into  the  fields  all  four  then  wended  their  way,  Letitia  in 
advance.  At  length  tliey  ajjproachcd  a  barn  tliat  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  dwelling  house.  As  they  were  passing,  their 
steps  were  arrested  by  a  smothered  cry. 

"  Father,  did  you  hear  that"?"  cried  Letitia. 

"  Some  one's  in  trouble  there  !"  said  the  old  man. 

"  It  must  be  Luke  !"  rejoined  his  son. 

"  0,  don't  say  so,  brother,  don't  say  so  !"  cried  Letitia,  in  agony. 

Meantime  all  three  were  hurrying  toward  the  barn.  In  a  few 
moments  Letitia,  who  kept  in  advance,  swung  open  the  door. 
The  form  of  a  negro,  bound  and  gagged,  met  their  sight. 

"  Pete  !"  was  the  simultaneous  exclamation  of  the  three  Dims- 
leys. 

The  negro  could  not  reply,  but  he  groaned  and  gesticulated  in 
the  most  expressive  manner.  Letitia  and  the  old  man  began  at 
once  to  cast  loose  his  bonds. 

"Who  is  this  fellow?"  inquired  the  chaplain,of  young  Dimsley. 

"  A  family  servant,"  was  the  reply.  "  One  who  has  been  with 
my  father  ever  since  he  was  a  boy." 

By  this  time  Pete  was  entirely  released  of  bond  and  gag. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  V  demanded  old  Dimsley  of 
the  negro. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Granville  ?"  cried  Letitia,  at  the  same  time. 

"  Golly  hebbens,  mass'r,  missus,  jes  wait  a  minuet  an'  I'll  tole 
ye  all  about  it !"  exclaimed  the  darkey,  spasmodically.  "  Dun 
ye  know,  I'm  mof  dead  V 

"One  word  only!"  said  Letitia,  anxiously,  "  have  you  seen 
Mr.  Granville?" 

"Nebber  a  time  sin'  las'  ebenin',  missus  !" 

"  0,  dear,  where  can  ho  be  ?"  cried  the  young  girl,  wringing  her 
hands,  agonizingly. 

"Who  tied  you  up  hero?"  demanded  young  Dimsley  impa- 
tiently. 

The  negro  had  now  somewhat  recovered  himself,  and  he  replied  : 

"Who  tied  mo  up  yere,  Mass'r  George  ?  Why,  two  rebel  sogers, 
for  sartin." 

"  Rebel  soldiers  !"  was  the  astonished  exclamation  of  all. 

"  Shu,  rebel  sogers.  Ye  see,  I  was  gwain  aroun'  to  see  dat  all 
was  right,  when  all  to  once,  afore  I  know'd  do  least  ting,  sumbody 
grabbed  me  aroun'  de  arms,  an'  sumbody  else  stopjied  ray  motif. 
I  fit  em  mity  hard,  but  'twarnt  no  use  at  tall ;  for  dey  runned  me 
in  yere  quickcr'n  a  minnet.  Den  de  feller  what  had  um  ban'  ober 
my  mouf,  luff  go  ;  but  he  tole  me  ef  I  jes  ventered  to  make  de 
least  bit  ob  a  noise  he'd  cut  my  froat  for  me,  shu.  An,  golly  heb- 
bens, he'd  a  done  it  too  ;  for  he  jes  holded  de  ugliest  lookin' 
swouard  right  across  my  froat  dat  I  ebber  did  see.  Massy  !  but  I 
did  jes  spec'  to  git  my  wizzcn  dislocatered,  ebery  minnet !" 

"  Come,  get  along !  got  along  faster !"  cried  his  impatient  au- 
ditors. 

"  Well,  I  aint  got  de  breff  to  git  along  much  faster,  kase  I'se 
bin  tied  up  yere  in  a  berry  uncomfable  'sition  fo'  sebral  hours  or 
mo  . 

"  Well,  Pete,  just  tell  us  what  the  men  wanted,  and  some  other 
time  we'll  hear  all  about  what  you've  suffered  !"  exclaimed  young 
Dimsley. 

"  Well,  dey  wanted  to  know  whar  Mass'r  Granwill's  room  was ; 
an'  dey  tole  me  ef  I  didn't  tell  um  right  quick,  an'  tell  um  de 
truff,  too,  I  shouldn't  lib  long  enuff  to  say  my  prayers.  Well, 
Mass'r,  I  didn't  want  to  'tray  enybody,  ye  know,  bout  de  house, 
but  I  was  dreffully  frightened  ;  'sides  dat  I  saw  dar  warn't  no  use 
for  to  lie,  so  I — so  I — so  I — " 

The  poor  negro  stammered  painfully. 

"  So  you  gave  them  the  proper  directions,"  broke  in  old  Mr. 
Dimsley,  to  the  darkey's  great  relief. 

"  Deed,  Mass'r,  I  couldn't  do  enyting  else  !"  saidhe. 

"I'm  satisfied  of  that,  Pete,  so  you  needn't  be  alarmed,"  said 
his  master.     "  But,  what  was  done  then  ?" 

"  Why,  Mass'r,  dey  tied  me  up  an'  gagged  me  jes  as  I  was  when 
ye  foun'  me  awhile  ago;  and'  den  dey  tole  mo  ef  dey  cotched  me 
in  a  lie  dcy'd  cum  back  an'  kill  me.  But  dey  didn't  cum  back, 
Mass'r,  dey  didn't !  'cause  I  tole  dem  de  truff,  which  I  was  berry 
sorree  to  hab  to  do." 

"The  rebels  have  carried  Luke  off,  that's  plain  !"  said  old  Mr. 
Dimsley. 

"Nothing  plainer,"  responded  Dimsley,  Jr.,  and  the  chaplain  ; 
and  both  looked  considerably  troubled  at  the  admission  they  were 
compelled  to  make. 

"  O,  Luke,  Luke,  what  can  I  do  to  help  you?"  cried  Letitia, 
with  every  token  of  the  deepest  distress. 

"  You  can  do  nothing,  Lotty,"  responded  the  old  man,  unsym- 
pathizingly. 

"  No,  indeed,  you  can't !  for,  if  the  rebels  have  him,  as  seems 
pretty  certain,  he's  past  all  help,"  added  young  Dimsley,  unfeel- 
ingly. 


"  I'm  thinking,"  suddenly  broke  in  the  chaplain,  "  that  we're 
all  of  us  in  danger  of  the  same  fate  if  we  stay  here  much  longer. 
Doubtless  the  rebels  were  not  in  sufhcient  force  last  night  to  cap- 
ture us  all,  but  that  they  v/ill  como  back  again,  immediately,  and 
with  all  the  men  that  may  be  needed,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose. I'm  of  opinion  that  the  whole  family  had  better  remove  to 
safer  quarters,  the  men  particularly,  and  that  without  any  delay, 
for  already  the  rebels  may  be  too  near  for  us  to  effect  our  es- 
cape." 

"  You  arc  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dimsley,  Sr. ;  "  and  we  will 
make  our  preparations  instantly.     Come  on  to  the  house  !" 

"  Come,  Letty !"  said  young  Dimsley,  as  he  took  his  sister's 
hand. 

The  young,  bereaved  wife  was  wcc|)ing  bitterly. 

"  0,  but  Luke,  Luke,  brother,  what  will  become  of  him  ?"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  We  cannot  help  him  now,  Letty,  and  must  think  of  our  own 
safety,"  said  her  brother.  "It's  pretty  hard,  I  know,  but  such 
arc  the  chances  of  war.     Come !" 

Reluctantly  the  young  girl  obeyed.  In  fact  her  brother  had  to 
fairly  drag  her  along  after  him. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Dimsleys  and  the  chaplain  rode  away 
from  the  house,  and  not  long  subsequent  to  that  the  building  was 
shut  up  and  the  servants  departed,  carrying  along  with  them  the 
most  valuable  of  the  household  goods.  Young  Dimsley  and  tho 
chaplain  escaped  to  the  British  a|rn»y,^)ut  what  became  of  the  old 
man  and  Letitia  was,  for  several  years,  enveloped  in  mystery. 

The  prognostications  of  the  chaplain  in  regard  to  the  return  to 
the  house  of  a  larger  force  of  the  Americans  was  not  verified, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  under  the  circum^anccs.  The  day 
passed  and  tlie  building  remained  undisturbed. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  following,  however,  the  neighbors  were 
aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  cry  of  fire.  The  flames  of  tho 
burning  building  could  be  distinctly  seen  for  miles  around,  and 
no  one  was  very  long  in  making  out  that  it  was  Mr.  Dimsley's 
house.  Few  regrets  were  expressed,  and  the  fire  was  allowed  to 
do  its  worst.  In  fact,  so  great  was  the  headway  it  had  obtained, 
that  no  human  efforts  could  possibly  have  saved  it  from  destruc- 
tion. How  the  conflagration  originated,  or  who  were  the  authors 
of  it,  was  never  discovered.  The  whole  affair  forever  after  re- 
mained buried  in  silence  and  mystery. 


On  reaching  the  American  lines  the  two  soldiers  who  had  cap- 
tured Luke  Granville  hurried  their  prisoner  into  the  presence  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Washington  was  already  at  his  work, 
planning  and  directing. 

Washington — hallowed  name  ! — name  for  all  that  is  good,  and 
great,  and  noble ! — name  that  shall  be  revered  and  held  sacred 
until  all  time  shall  cease  to  be  ! — name  that  lingers  fondly  on  the 
tremulous  lips  of  old  age,  and  springs  joyfully  from  the  tongue  of 
gushing  childhood!  O,  glorious  and  never  fading  name!  the 
merest  mention  of  which  makes  proud  millions  of  freeborn  men 
and  women  and  children  ! — dear  name,  around  which  clusters  all 
that  is  sacred  to  an  American's  heart ! — name,  pure  and  untainted, 
and  far,  far  beyond  the  shadow  of  an  aspersion  !  how  many  mem- 
ories throng  our  brain  as  we  write  the  single,  simple  word,  Wash- 
ington. 

Tlic  general  was  sitting  beside,  with  his  right  arm  resting  upon, 
a  rough  table,  which  was  covered  with  papers,  etc.  Even  an 
utter  stranger  could  not  well  have  mistaken  the  commander-in- 
chief,  there  was  something  so  preeminently  above  all  other  men 
in  bis  appearance.  Physically  he  had  no  superiors  and  few 
equals,  and,  in  the  natural  qualities  of  his  intellect,  he  stood  alone. 
In  every  lineament  of  his  smooth  and  handsome  face — in  the 
sparkle  of  his  eyes — in  the  play  of  his  finely  cut  lips,  you  could 
easily  discover  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  mastermind.  But 
why  attempt  a  pen  and  ink  picture  of  the  immortal  Washington, 
when  the  soul  of  the  man  lives  in  his  deeds,  and  the  history  of 
this  now  great  Republic — in  a  measure  redeemed  by  his  sagac- 
ity— is  a  record  of  his  life  time?  The  American  people  know 
and  feel  that  Washington  was  himself  alone,  and  no  one  else  was 
Washington. 

Circled  around  the  great  and  good  chieftain  were  a  number  of 
those  immortal  worthies  whose  names  are  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  early  history  of  our  countiy. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  said  Washington,  as  the  sentinel  ush- 
ered in  Luke  Granville  and  his  two  captors. 

"  We  have  brought  back  a  deserter,  general,"  responded  one  of 
the  men. 

"A  deserter!"  said  Washington,  quickly ;  and  then,  after  a 
moment's  scrutiny,  he  added  :  "  So  he  is  !  He  went  over  to  the 
British  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Not  a  word,  Mr.  Granville,  not  a 
word  !  Where,  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  find  him  V 
he  added  again,  addressing  himself  to  Luke's  captors. 

Eagerly  and  quickly  the  principal  of  the  latter  proceeded  to  a 
relation  of  all  the  facts.  In  passing  Mo  Dimsley's  house  on  their 
return  to  the  camp  they  had  seen  something  that  induced  them  to 
stop  and  look  around.  Besides,  the  character  of  Mi-.  D.  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  the  knowledge  in  no  respect  lessened  their 
suspicions  Through  a  crevice  in  one  of  the  windows  they  had 
been  enabled  to  see  the  parties  within,  and,  being  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  person  of  Luke  Granville,  they  at  once  recognized 
him.  Here  was  a  chance  not  to  be  neglected,  and  they  resolved 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  "blasted  deserter."  How  their 
scheme  was  accomplished  is  already  known  to  the  reader. 

Patiently  General  Washington  listened  to  the  whole  narrative, 
a  pleasant  smile  lighting  up  his  face  all  the  time.  At  the  conclu- 
sion he  said : 

"  Friends,  you  acted  with  a  promptness,  precision  and  firmness 
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that  merits  my  heartiest  commendation,  and  the  approbation  of 
every  lover  of  liberty.     I  shall  not  forget  you,  take  my  assurance." 

The  men  flushed  with  pride,  for  any  praise  from  the  lips  of  their 
beloved  commander  was  something  to  remember. 

"It  is  natural,"  continued  Washington,  "to  look  with  dislike — 
nay,  hatred — upon  deserters  and  tories,  but  inadvertently,  and 
from  the  best  motives,  you  have  in  this  case  committed  a  mistake." 

Every  one  present  looked  astonished,  but  none  more  so  than 
Luke's  captors.  Was  the  general  going  to  leave  their  prisoner 
off?  they  mentally  asked  themselves. 

"  Understand,  however,"  added  Washington,  "that  I  unquali- 
fiedly return  you  my  thanks  for  what  you  have  done,  and  earnestly 
advise  you  to  always  pursue  the  same  course  you  adopted  in  this 
case.  By  so  doing  you  cannot  commit  a  wrong,  and  may  render 
your  country  an  invaluable  service.    But  I  will  not  keep  you  any 


longer  in  suspense,  but  simply  state  what  I  mean.  Mr.  Granville, 
it  is  true,  was  a  deserter,  but  he  was  only  so  for  our  good,  and  for 
the  good  of  that  cause  for  which  we  all  are  struggling." 
"  How !"  was  the  simultaneous  exclamation  of  all  present. 
"  I  repeat,"  pursued  Washington,  "  and  I  desire  all  those  pres- 
ent to  make  the  fact  known,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that  Mr.  Gran- 
ville went  over  to  the  enemy  with  ray  fullest  approbation ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  a  good  account  to  render  of  his 
absence.  However  repugnant  to  our  higher  feelings  such  a  course 
may  be,  circumstances  and  situations  sometimes  arise  which  leave 
us  no  alternative.  Mr.  Granville  could  serve  both  himself  and 
his  country  by  going  into  the  enemy's  lines,  and  I  unhesitatingly 
profited  by  the  opportunity.  He  has  run  much  risk, — bore  much 
unmerited  obloquy, — and  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all.  I  am 
happy  to  see  him  back  again  with  us,  safe  and  sound." 

"  Even  had  I  not  had  some  object  of  my  own  in  view,  your 
thanks.  General  Washington,  and  the  knowledge  that  I  had  done 
my  duty,  would  amply  pay  me  for  all,"  responded  Luke  Granville. 
"  Not  a  deserter,  after  all !"  cried  one  of  the  men  who  had  cap- 
tured Luke. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  hardly 
thought  the  gibbet  would  claim 
me  yet  V  responded  Luke,  smil- 
ingly. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,  Luke 
Granville  !  because  I  hate  to  see 
a  man  turn  his  back  against  the 
land  of  his  birth  !  Shake  hands  ! 
You're  a  brave  fellow  !" 

"Thanks,  comrade!"  said 
Luke,  as  lie  seized  the  out- 
stretched hand. 

"And  'sposen  we'd  a  hung 
you  up,  as  I  wanted  to  !"  said 
the  other,  with  a  long,  low  whis- 
tle. "  Wouldn't  that  a  bin  some- 
thing to  think  about,  and  dream 
about,  too !" 

"  But  you  did  not  do  so,"  said 
Luke,  "  so  you  have  nothing  to 
reflect  on  yourselves." 

"  I  shall  be  more  keerful  in  the 
future,  howsevor,"  said  the  man. 
Luke  and  his  captors  then 
quitted  the  general's  presence. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  former 
was  recalled,  and  his  conference 
with  the  commander-in-chief  was 
a  long,  and,  we  have  every  reason 
to  suppose,  a  satisfactory  one. 

From  a  new  recruit  who  had 
come  right  from  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  had  joined  the 
army  immediately  on  its  arrival 
in  that  vicinity,  Luke,  it  appears, 
had  learned  the  full  particulars  of 
Mr.  Dimsley'storyism.     Then  it 
was  that  the  plan  which  he  after- 
wards carried  out,  suggested  itself 
to  his  active  mind,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  making  Letitia 
his  wife  without  really  compromising  him- 
self.    In  the  character  of  a   deserter  he 
might  obtain  useful   information,  and   se- 
cure  his    own    object.     Washington   was 
really  in   want  of  information  as  to   the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  young  man's  offer.     The  result 
is  known. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  war 
that  Luke  again  met  Letitia;  for,  Mr. 
Dimsley  having  heard  of  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  upon  him,  resolved  that  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  should  never 
meet  again ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  quite 
certain,  he  secretly  conveyed  the  young 


girl  to  England.  After  peace  was  declared — and  in  the 
meantime  the  old  man  had  been  summoned  to  his  last 
account — Letitia  re-crossed  the  wilderness  of  waters,  and 
eagerly  sought  the  scene  of  her  marriage.  There  she 
encountered  Luke,  who  had  given  her  up  as  lost,  and 
was  mourning  for  her  as  for  one  that  was  dead.  It  was 
a  happy  meeting,  and,  on  earth,  at  least,  an  inseparable 
one. 


RATTING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Ratting  is  a  sport  much  relished  by  many  of  our 
cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  ministers  to 
those  tastes  which  have  furnished  a  theme  for  the 
invective  and  sarcasm  of  their  Gallic  neighbors.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  John  Bull,  in  some  of  his  favorite 
sports,  lays  himself  open  to  censure.  The  prize-ring 
still  exist,  a  repulsive  fact,  cock-fighting  is  still  patron- 
ized liberally.  Still  an  improvement  in  manners  is  per- 
ceptible. A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  actually  glad- 
iatorial combats  in  England — noted  swordsmen   being 
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matched  against  each  other,  and  giving  and  receiving 
ghastly  wounds.  Among  English  sports,  ratting  holds 
no  inconsiderable  place,  and  we  have  devoted  a  page  to 
its  illustration.  'The  scene  of  the  sport,  the  rat-pit,  is  usu- 
ally a  hall  in  some  tavern  frequented  by  the  fancy.  The 
rat-pits  are  constructed  of  wood  and  quadrangular,  while 
the  top  of  each  angle  of  the  pit  is  covered  by  a  little  round 
table  of  wood  ;  to  prevent  the  rats  making  their  escape  by 
rushing  up  the  corners.  They  always  <-ongregate  in  this 
spot,  piling  themselves  up  into  a  pyramid.  The  rats  are 
collected  by  a  rat-catcher,  and  there  are  none  more  expert 
than  those  of  England.  They  are  transported  to  the 
scene  of  action  in  wire  trap.f,  and  the  rat-catcher,  who  is 
dexterous  and  bold,  takes  them  out,  one  by  one,  by  the 
tail,  and  drops  them  into  the  pit.  Our  full-length  sketch 
of  the  rat-catcher  engaged  in  this  operation,  is  a  faithful 
type  of  a  very  large  class.  The  sport  of  ratting  consists 
in  killing  the  greatest  number  of  vermin  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  and  though  ferrets  and  cats  are  sometimes 
pitted  against  them,  yet  the  only  legitimate  combat  is  that 
between  terriers,  of  different  breeds,  and  rats.  The  terrier 
has  a  body  of  iron  and  a  remarkable  sagacity  and  aptitude 
for  this  service.  A  terrier  beats  a  cat  out  and  out  in  her 
own  line  of  business.  The  rat  dogs  vary  in  weight,  ac- 
cording to  the  breed,  from  6  to  16  pounds.  Large  dogs 
are  hampered  by  their  weiglit.  The  combat  requires  great 
sagacity  and  great  cunning  in  man(euvring.  The  rat  of- 
ten defends  himself  with  vigor  before  being  seized  by  the 
reins,  and,  once  taken,  may  still  turn  and  cruelly  wound 
his  adversary  in  the  muzzle.  But  the  latter,  with  a  pro- 
digious instinct  of  dynamics,  shakes  his  head  and  jerks 
the  rat  with  a  very  rapid  alternate  movement.  Continual 
force  accordingly  overpowers  all  possibility  of  muscular 
contraction,  and  only  a  sharp  squeak  indicates  his  fury  and 
distress.  Large  bets  are  made  on  the  number  of  rats  a 
dog  can  kill  in  a  certain  time.  One  of  our  engravings 
shows  the  time  keeper's  watch  in  hand,  holding  a  fresh 
dog  in  his  left  hand,  and  another  sketch  exhibits  the  pit 
itself.  A  little  dog  named  Tiny,  weighing  5  1-2  pounds, 
was  very  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  rat-pit.  She  once 
killed  200  rats  in  59  minutes,  58  seconds,  and  crowned  her 
glory  on  the  27th  of  March,  1848,  by  killing  100  rats  in  29 
minutes,  1 0  seconds.  The  exploits  of  the  famous  "Billy," 
almost  stagger  credulity.  He  once  killed  50  rats  in  6 
minutes,  6  seconds,  winning  thirty  guineas  for  his  master, 
and  beating  a  Berkshire  dog  winch  fell  exhausted  after 
killing  the  thirtieth  rat.  Billy  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  pencil  of  Landseer,  and  his  skin  stuffed  with  great 
skill,  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  tavern  where  he 
passed  his  illustrious  life  and  killed  bo  many  vermin. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'•Old  Sait.''— The  sea-(cnn,  grog,  for  a  mixture  of  rum  and  water,  arose 
from  nn  English  admiral,  who  was  called  "  Old  Grog,"  having  first  intro- 
duced it  on  board  bis  ship,  about  A.  D,  1743.  This  brave  admiral  did 
great  service  in  the  West  Indies,  by  taking  Porto  Bello,  Chagre,  etc. ;  but 
by  his  disngrccment  with  the  commander  of  the  land  forces,  the  expedition 
against  Carthagena  failed.  He  commanded  in  the  Downs,  in  1745,  and  the 
next  year  was  dismissed  from  the  service  by  his  majesty's  command,  for 
writing  two  pamphlets,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State's  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty's  letters  were  made  known.     He  died  in  1757. 

M.  M.— There  is  a  tradition  that  the  patriots  on  Bunker  Hill  used  a  red  flag 
with  the  motto  "  Come,  if  you  dare!"  Trumbull,  in  his  celebrated  paint- 
ing, shows  the  pine-tree  flag. 

0.  D— The  German  kirachwaeser — which  may  be  translated,  cherry-water— is 
obtained  by  fermenting  the  small  and  sweet  black  cherry.  It  is  chiefly 
made  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Forest. 

AmisT. — Antoine  Charles  Horace  Vernet,  the  father  of  the  great  battle-paint- 
er, died  in  Pari.',  Nov.  27,  1836. 

J.  0  —1.  The  arrest  of  McLeod,  on  a  charge  of  having  been  one  of  the  parties 
in  burning  the  Caroline,  was  made  on  the  27th  of  January,  1841. — 2.  The 
•'  Great  Western  "  and  "  Sirius  "  steamers  arrived  in  New  York,  from  Eng- 
land, in  April,  1838. 

R.  D. — The  sub-treasury  system  was  adopted  in  1840. 

M.  R.  v.,  Stuniford,  Ct.— Thorwaldsen.  the  Danish  sculptor,  was  worth  about 
a  million  of  dollars  at  his  death.  He  bequeathed  this  fortune  to  founding 
the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  which  now  bears  his  name. 

T.  0.,  Lowell.  Mass. — The  Mexican  force  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  1500 
— that  of  the  Texans,  less  than  800. 

Subscriber.  Milford. — An  account  of  Matthias  and  his  impostures  was  written 
and  published  by  Mr.  Stone,  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, in  1832. 

C.  S. — Shark's  fins  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  very  strengthening  food. 

Inquirer. — The  great  seals,  applied  in  tin  boxes  to  certain  legal  documents, 
are  made  of  a  mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of  Venice  turpentine,  five  of  olive  oil, 
and  eight  of  wax,  melted  together,  and  colored  with  red  lead. 

Mary  V.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.— Scribe,  the  dramatist,  is  67  years  of  age. 
He  is  immensely  rich,  and  lives  on  an  elegant  country  estate  purchased  by 
the  fruits  of  his  literary  labors. 

M.  D  ,  Lowell,  Mass. — The  first  locomotive  constructed  In^this  country  was 
built  by  the  West  Point  Foundry,  at  New  York,  in  1830,  for  the  South  Car- 
olina Railroad,  and  named  the  Plienlx.  A  second  engine  was  built  the 
same  year,  by  the  same  establishment,  and  for  the  same  road,  and  named 
the  West  Point. 

"  Reep-point." — Some  of  the  screw  steamers  make  twelve  knots  an  hour 
against  a  strong  tide. 

Inquirer. — The  first  cotton  factory  in  the  United  States  was  established  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1787.  It  continued  in  operation  until  1802,  and  then 
stopped,  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  having  been  sunk  In  the  enterprise. 


Common  Sense — A  Dash  at  the  Doings  of  the  Day,  by 
George  VandenhofF.  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co. — This  pop- 
ular satire,  which  has  been  universally  acceptable  as  delivered  in 
public  by  its  author,  reads  well  in  the  elegant  dress  in  which 
Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.  have  clothed  it.  We  can  only  repeat  now 
what  we  have  said  on  former  occasions,  that  we  admire  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  this  production,  and  the  abundance  of  its  happy  hits. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Vandenhoff  intends  to  devote 
himself  to  lecturing  this  fall  and  winter,  having  already  a  large 
number  of  engagements  on  hand.  He  has  fixed  his  permanent 
residence  at  Greenfield,  in  this  State. 
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SPLINTERS. 


....     The  captain  of  an  English  ship  has  been  tried  and  heavi- 
ly fined,  for  putting  one  of  his  passengers  in  irons,  lately. 

...   It  has  been  rumored  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  Ritchie  intends  to 
return  to  the  stage,  to  raise  funds  for  the  Mt.  Vernon  Association. 

....   While  the  Texan  papers  were  noticing  Parodi's  death  in 
Switzerland,  she  was  singing  like  a  nightingale  in  Baltimore. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  com  at  the  West  is  so  sensitive,  that  it 
is  "  shocked  "  at  the  approach  of  J.  Frost. 

....   A  female  pickpocket,  in  Phihidclphia,  is  worth  $25,000 — 
entirely  made  by  her  industry  in  the  filching  line. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lyford,  of  Sebec,  Maine,  has  killed  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  bears  since  the  year  1804. 

....  Ball's  statuette  of  Henry  Clay  is  as  good  as  his  world- 
famed  statuette  of  the  great  and  lamented  Webster. 

....   There  are  now  about  fifteen  hundred  men  steadily  and 
actively  employed  in  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard. 

....  The  Galway  steamships  are  making  excellent  progress. 
The  line  is  energetically  managed,  and  must  succeed  well. 

....   A  French  woman  slides,  a  Spanish  woman  glides,  an 
American  lady  trots,  and  an  English  woman  tramps,  in  walking. 

....   It  is  grown  a  word  of  course  for  writers  to  say,  "  this  criti- 
cal age,"  as  the  divines  say,  "  this  sinful  age." 

....   The  troops  encamped  near  the  quarantine  grounds,  Staten 
Island,  are  very  well  drilled  and  disciplined. 

....   The  "Eno  House,"  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  leased  to  Col.  Stevens  at  $30,000  a  year. 

....   Laura  Keene  has  been  doing  an  excellent  business  in 
New  York — her  company  is  really  a  fine  one. 

At  a  late  performance  of  Piccolomini,  in  Dublin,  the  de- 
lighted gallery  sung  "  O,  she 's  a  jolly  good  fellow  \" 

A  pear-tree  on  the  Hardy  estate,  Salem,  planted  in  the 

year  1636,  this  year  produced  excellent  pears. 

Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore  lately  addressed  the  Farmers' 

Club,  of  Newburyport,  and  spoke  very  acceptivbly. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  have  got  out  a  prom- 
ising programme  for  their  winter  lectures. 

....   Stankovich,  the  husband  of  Madame  La   Grange,  turns 
out  to  be  a  Montenegrin,  instead  of  a  Ru.ssian  or  Polo. 

....   Wm.  E.  P.  H.askell,  Esq.  has  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
Chelsea  Herald,  a  vivacious  and  sensible  local  paper. 

....   There  is  a  cotton-mill  running  in  Alabama,  which  pays 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  dividend  each  year. 

. .     Dr.  Spooner  says,  a  man  who  kill.s  himself  with  over- 
work, is  as  much  of  a  suicide  as  if  he  lianged  himself. 


IREIiAND  AROUSING. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  of  late,  to  observe  the  abundant 
evidences  of  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland.  Her  soil  is  better 
cultivated  under  an  improved  system  of  landholding ;  her  trade, 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  reviving,  and  comfort  and  pros- 
perity once  more  smile  upon  her  people.  The  weaksning  process 
of  forced  emigration  has  measurably  ceased,  and  a  better  prospect 
than  blank  starvation  now  opens  upon  her  peasantry.  And  with 
this  change  for  the  better  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  people, 
the  elasticity  of  the  Irish  character  is  displaying  itself  with  all  its 
wonted  vigor.  Among  the  evidences  of  this  buoyant  spirit  of 
enterprise,  perhaps  the  most  gratifjnng  is  the  recent  establishment, 
upon  a  broad  and  firm  basis,  of  a  line  of  ocean  steam-packets  be- 
tween that  country  and  America.  This  line  is  to  run  from  Gal- 
way, on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
is  to  have  some  six  or  seven  tributary  branches  from  various  Eu- 
ropean ports  to  Galway.  It  is  established  under  the  auspices  of 
John  0.  Lever,  Esq.,  an  Irish  merchant  of  wealth,  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  and  has  for  its  backers  some  of  the  heaviest  capi- 
talists of  Great  Britain. 

This  new  line  will  consist  of  sixteen  large  steamers,  six  to  be 
employed  on  the  branch  lines  on  the  European  waters,  and  ten  on 
the  main  trunk  across  the  Atlantic.  The  first  of  the  line  arrived 
in  New  York  early  in  September,  and  the  second  at  Boston,  later 
in  the  month.  They  were  both  well  patronized  by  freighters  and 
passengers,  out  and  back,  and  their  success  establishes  the  fact  of 
the  permanence  of  the  line.  Boston  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
unheralded  arrival  of  a  staunch-built  and  finely-modelled  iron 
screw  propeller,  of  some  eight  hundred  tons  burden — the  avant- 
coureur  of  the  new  line,  bearing,  as  her  commander,  the  accom- 
plished Capt.  Wm.  T.  Thatcher,  whose  mission  was  not  restricted 
to  the  mere  command  of  the  ship,  but  embraced  the  ascertainment 
of  the  facilities  and  encouragements  presented  by  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton as  one  of  the  western  termini.  But  though  unprepared  for 
the  advent  of  the  new  comer,  the  Galway  pioneer  was  well  receiv- 
ed by  our  merchants  and  business  men,  as  well  as  by  the  friends 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  captain  departed  with  a  full  conviction  that 
Boston  was,  of  all  others,  the  place  for  the  steamers  to  run  to. 
We  trust  that  all  our  citizens,  who  have  dealings  with  Europe, 
will  do  their  best  to  see  that  the  Galway  line  is  well  sustained, 
and  that  the  good  opinion  of  Boston  formed  by  Captain  Thacher 
shall  not  bo  belied  in  the  future.  The  Irish  people  in  New  Eng- 
land can  do  much  to  encourage  this  enterprise,  by  using  it  for 
freights,  passage  of  friends,  and  sending  remittances ;  and  as  it 
will  be  the  shortest,  safest  and  cheapest  route  to  Europe,  they  will 
not  fail  to  employ  it  for  these  purposes,  in  preference  to  any  other 
means  of  communication  with  the  old  country. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 


THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

a  tale  of  the   COURT  OF  NAPLES  AND  THE  MOUNTAINS 
OF  CALABRIA. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  commence  the  publication  of  an 
illustrated  romance  under  the  above  title,  adapted  from  the 
French  expressly  for  our  columns  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Carter,  a 
writer  favorably  known  to  our  readers,  whose  graceful  pen  has 
improved  upon  the  original,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  eflFec- 
tivo  stories  ever  published  in  this  country.  Wo  never  seek  to  cre- 
ate expectations  not  destined  to  be  realized ;  and  we  will  stake 
our  critical  reputation  on  the  assertion  that  this  story  fully  equals 
in  interest  the  world-renowned  "  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  which  has 
been  translated  into  every  living  language  of  Europe.  The  plot 
of  our  narrative  is  remarkably  ingenious,  and  its  elaboration 
brings  forth  a  series  of  startling  and  unexpected  incidents,  with 
vivid  pictures  of  wild  and  interesting  characters,  and  scenes  of 
intense  dramatic  power  and  efi'ect.  Perhaps  we  should  add,  hav- 
ing referred  to  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  that  in  the  "  Knights  of 
the  Iron  Ring  "  there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  immorality 
which  disfigures  the  "  Mysteries,"  and  should  render  it  a  sealed 
book  in  the  domestic  circle. 


<  ^•^  > 


Daniel  Webster. — S.  Masury,  the  eminent  photographer 
and  daguerreotypist,  has  just  published  a  very  fine  photograph  of 
the  great  and  lamented  statesman  of  New  England,  from  an  origi- 
nal picture  owned  by  Charles  A.  Stetson,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
The  figure  is  full  length,  and  represents  Web.stcr  in  his  plain 
farmer's  dress,  sitting  under  a  tree. 


Leather  Breeches. — In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  as  soon 
as  a  youngster  went  to  learn  his  trade,  he  was  fitted  out  with  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches,  which  generally  lasted  him  with  care, 
and  patching,  and  mending,  until  he  was  free.  Ilo  then  hud  an- 
other pair  as  part  of  his  freedom  suit,  which  very  often  served  him 
through  life. 

4 — ^a^     » 

A  xovKi.  Ht.mn. — The  following  verse  occurs  in  aliymn  entitled 

"  The  liailwa}'  to  Heaven,"  actually  sung  at  Whitby,  England : 

Of  truth  divine  the  rails  are  made. 
And  on  the  Hock  of  Ages  laid  ; 
The  rails  are  fixed  In  chairs  of  love, 
Firm  as  the  throne  of  God  above. 


Lapsi    Pennahum. — One  of    our  exchanges   talks   about  a 
"silver  fire-^orn,"  and  another  about  a  boy's   "Jiring  stones."     Of 
course  the  blunders  will  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  com 
positors. 


EPSOM  COURSE,  DERBY  DAY,  ENGLAND. 

The  large  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  last  page, 
will  serve  to  give  the  American  public  some  idea  of  the  motley 
crowd  assembled  on  the  Epsom  race-course  on  the  Derby  Day. 
The  English  blood  in  our  veins  has  given  us  a  taste  for  racing, 
and  on  our  large  race-courses  there  is  not  only  splendid  running, 
but  great  excitement ;  yet  no  such  frantic  enthusiasm  is  manifested 
by  our  British  cousins.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  sale  of  beer 
was  interfered  with  in  Bavaria,  there  would  be  an  immediate 
revolution  in  that  pleasant  little  kingdom  ;  and  most  certainly  an 
attempt  to  suppress  the  Derby  Day  would  create  something  more 
formidable  than  a  row  in  England.  A  wondrous  melee,  a  Babel 
of  sights  and  sounds,  is  Epsom  race-course  on  the  Derby  Day ! 
What  a  perplexing  notion  it  must  impress  on  the  "  intelligent  for- 
eigner "  of  the  temperament  of  the  English  people — so  universally 
reported,  that  they  well  nigh  believe  in  the  imputation  themselves 
— to  be  imperturbably  stolid  and  phlegmatic !  The  Derby  Day 
may  even  be  compared  to  the  saturnalia  of  ancient  Rome ;  for  at 
Epsom,  for  one  day  in  the  year  at  least,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
nobs  and  the  snobs,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  are  on  an 
equality.  Mark  the  scene  on  the  "hill."  All  Bohemia  seems  to 
have  emptied  its  floating  population  upon  this  portion  of  Epsom 
Downs.  Mountebanks  with  monkeys,  and  dancers  on  stilts ; 
Punch-and-Judy  men,  with  panpipes  complete ;  card-sharps,  Ethi- 
opian serenaders,  troubadours,  dark  gipsey  fortune-tellers ;  grooms, 
porters,  postilions,  cab-drivers,  stable-boys,  racing-touts,  beggars, 
costermongers,  newspaper  reporters,  policemen  and  pickpockets, 
are  all  mixed  up  with  the  lords  and  the  ladies,  the  guardsmen 
and  the  dandies,  the  great  betting  men,  and  the  young  ladies  with 
long  ringlets ;  and,  as  accessories  to  the  motley  tableau,  we  have 
a  heterogeneous  salmagundi  of  lobster-salad,  champagne,  pale  ale, 
betting-books,  race-cards,  opera  glasses,  cold  lamb,  crinoline, 
pigeon-pies,  smelling-bottles,  whistles,  penny-trumpets,  jacks-in- 
the-box,  white  kid  gloves,  white  top-coats,  brown  stout  and  beer. 
It  is  lucky  for  the  sanity  of  the  British  nation  that  the  Derby  Day 
comes  but  once  a  year,  and  that  they  are  much  milder  at  Ascot 
and  at  Goodwood. 


THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

This  highly  valuable  city  institution  has  been  removed  to  its 
new  quarters  in  Boylston  Street ;  and  though  we  cannot  say  much 
for  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  building — which  may  safely  be  set 
down  as  a  Boston  notion,  and  sui  generis  at  that — yet  we  are  free 
to  admit  that  the  arrangements  and  accommodations  for  books 
and  readers  are  excellent.  The  city  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
public  library,  which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  The  amount  of  good  that  it  will  do,  in  en- 
couraging and  gratifying  a  taste  for  reading,  is  altogether  beyond 
computation.  Next  to  pure  water  from  the  lovely  Cochituate 
Lake,  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  ever  conferred  upon  onr  citizens. 
We  notice  that  several  new  and  more  liberal  regulations  have 
been  established  by  the  trustees,  for  increasing  the  facilities  for 
consulting  works  of  reference,  and  taking  out  books.  The  assort- 
ment of  books  that  is  now  accessible  is  greatly  larger  than  at  the 
old  building  in  Mason  Street — made  so  by  opening  and  arranging 
the  munificent  gift  of  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  by 
additions  which  are  constantly  made  by  purchase  with  the  income 
of  the  fund  granted  by  him,  as  well  as  by  new  gifts  of  books, 
which  ho  forwards  from  time  to  time.  Many  persons  have  been 
liberal  donors  to  the  library,  but  Mr.  Bates  has  excelled  all  others 
in  his  bounty,  and  is  deservedly  esteemed  as  the  patron  of  the  es- 
tablishment. In  1853,  he  gave  $50,000  as  a  fund  to  be  invested 
for  the  purchase  of  books  with  the  income ;  and  the  number  of 
volumes  which  he  hat  presented  exceeds  thirty  thousand,  many 
of  them  being  works  of  great  importance  and  value.  Ho  is  a 
native  son  of  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  a  member  of  the 
wealthy  English  banking  firm  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.  His 
splendid  benefaction  to  Boston  is  alike  honorable  to  his  judgment 
and  his  liberality,  and  has  secured  for  him  a  name  and  a  fame 
worth  more  than  any  patent  of  nobility,  or  ancestral  inheritance. 


Woman's  Wit. — There  was  much  more  fact  than  fancy  in  the 
cross  reply  of  an  unfortunate  female  culprit,  when  under  cross 
examination  in  a  petty  court,  by  a  browbeating  limb  of  the  law. 
"Madam,"  he  demanded,  "what  sort  of  conduct  have  you  pur- 
sued through  life,  that  should  subject  you  to  the  suspicion  of  this 
outrage  upon  the  plaintift?"  She  answered,  "Impudence,  which 
has  been  the  making  of  you,  has  caused  my  ruin." 


*       ^M^      » 


Remesiber. — All  the  serials  of  the  day,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  music,  London  Illustrated  News,  Punch,  etc.,  are 
bound  at  this  office,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  returned  in  one  week. 
Old  books  rebound,  and  made  as  good  as  new,  at  a  trifling  charge. 
Gather  your  loose  paper-covered  works  together,  and  see  what 
choice  volumes  can  be  made  for  ornament  and  preservation. 


Washington  Street. — This  guy  thoroughfare  never  looked 
gayer  than  it  does  nowa-days  ot  a  bright  autumnal  forenoon,  with 
its  sparkling  shop-windoNvi-,  its  brilliant  promenadcrs,  and  the  tide 
of  vehicles  pouring  through.  A  fiiineur  on  the  sidewalk  can 
hardiv  realize  that  he  is  "onlv  a  vilUiKCr." 


"  Wild  Will  :  or.  The  Se<.-r  of  Niagara." — Don't  fail  to  read 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Gerry's  brilliant  story,  thus  entitled,  now  publishing 
in  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union."  For  snle  everywhere  for  four  cents 
per  copy.     A  captivating  American  tale. 


Cheai'est  in  the  World  I — Ballou's  Dollar  M.igazine  is  the 
cheapest  work  ever  published  in  any  country.  Elegantly  illus- 
trated.    One  dollar  a  year. 
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Slj^  "^ad's  Corner. 


TAKEN    HOME. 

BV  EMILY  R.    PAGE. 

Like  a  sweet  star,  falling  slowly 
In  the  morning's  purple  light, 

Day  by  day.  the  dear  one  sleeping, 
Faded  gently  from  our  sight. 

Scarcely  knew  we  when  the  angels 
With  their  shining  hands  let  dowu 

Softly  to  his  waiting  forehead 
The  Immortal's  starry  crown; 

Only  that  a  sudden  beauty 

Drifted  oVr  his  face  like  lights- 
Only  that  the  smile  grew  holier 
On  his  lips  so  wan  and  white. 

Shall  we  weep,  that  thus  so  early, 

Going  from  all  care  and  sin, 
He  has  sought  the  golden  portals, 

And  the  angels  let  him  in? 

Shall  we  weep,  dear  friends,  with  thinking 
That  the  dew  which  childhood  weais 

Was  not  quenched  from  off  hi?  forehead 
By  the  gathering  dust  of  years? — 

That  his  feet  are  saved  itom  going 
In  these  thorny  ways  of  ours — 

Led,  instead,  by  silver  waters, 

Where  the  paths  are  full  of  flowers?- 


The  Ladies'  Rtposilory. 


THE  UNKNOWN. 

Tell  nie  no  more 
Of  my  soul's  lofty  gifts  1     Are  they  not  vain 
To  quench  its  haunting  thirst  for  happiness? 
Have  I  not  loved,  and  striven.  ;ind  failed  to  bind 
One  true  heart  unto  me,  whereon  my  own 
Might  find  a  resting-place — a  home  for  all 
Its  burden  of  affection?     I  depart 
Unknown,  though  fame  goes  with  me — I  must  leave 
The  earth  unknown. — Mrs.  Hemans. 


GKNUINE  WIT. 
True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed. 
Something  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our   mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  set-s  off  sprightly  wit; 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  "em  good, 
As  bodies  perish  through  exce.ss  of  blood. — Pope. 


GLORY. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceases  to  enlarge  itself, 

Till  by  wide  spreading  it  becomcth  nought. — SnAKspEAHE. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

Some  have  called  autumn  the  *'  death  of  the  year."'  The  expression  is  too 
harsh — say,  rather,  the  sleep  of  nature;  for  we  know  that,  after  the  weary 
interval  of  winter,  she  will  revive  bright,  smiling,  glorious  again.  But  is  not 
death  itself  a  gentle  slumber?  ''To  die — to  sleep; — no  more."'  We  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  too  grimly  figured  Death — a  fleshless  skeleton.  The  ancients, 
with  a  more  delicate  fancy,  and  a  truer  insight  into  the  great  mystery,  repre- 
sented him  under  the  form  of  a  genius — sad  and  thoughtful,  it  is  true,  but 

radiant  with  a  beauty  surpassing  the  greatest  loveliness  of  earth "I 

know  the  nature  of  women,"  says  one  of  Terence's  characters — ''you  will, 
and  they  wont ;  you  wont,  and  they  will."  And  Chamfort  says.  '•  A  woman 
is  like  your  shadow— follow  her,  she  flies;  fly  her.  and  she  follows  you." 
But  we  like  not  these  satirists  of  women,  and  gladly  turn  to  the  truer  remark 
of  MontguiUard: — '' Women,  in  general,  are  worth  more  than  men;  and,  in 
fact,  our  vices  cause  the  defects  of  women.    Almost  all  their  vices  belong  to  us. 

while  their  virtues  and  good  quaUties  are  theirs — and  theirs  alone." A 

seaman,  having  his  leg  shattered  by  a  ball  during  an  engagement,  underwent 
amputation  with  the  greatest  indifference  to  pain.  When  the  limb  was  off.  It 
w.%s.  of  court-e.  immediately  thrown  overboard,  upon  which  Jack  called  out  to 
the  man  who  had  performed  the  last  office  for  his  departed  leg,  "I'll  com- 
plain of  5'ou   to  the  captain.     Although  you  were  ordered  to  throw  my  leg 

overboard,  you  had  no  right  to  throw  my  shoe  with  it." One  of  the  teeth 

of  a  biting  frost  was  lately  picked  up  in  the  town  of  Hull In  New  Or- 
leans, lately,  while  a  little  boy  of  four  years,  named  William  Scully,  was 
plajingin  company  with  Julia  McKinney.  a  little  vixen  of  two  and  a  half, 
she  stabbed  him  In  the  .«ide  with  a  penknife,  inflicting  a  wound  that  was  at 
first  regarded  a«  serious.  The  chief  of  police  called  upon  his  specials  to  make 
an  arrest;  but  no  one  would  volunteer,  and  the  youug  lady  declared  that  she 
would  die  bt'fore  she  would  go  to  pri.^on.     Finally,  the  physicians  declared 

that  the  boy's  life  was  in  no  danger,  and  the  matter  was  settled Such 

actcrs  as  the  followiog  named  were  to  be  praised: — 'MVho.se  bodies  figure 
what  they  think  and  feel;  who,  by  their  silence,  their  delays,  their  looks. 
their  slight  graceful  movements,  can  prepare  the  audience  for  a  speech,  and 
by  a  pleasant  sort  of  pantomime,  combine  the  pau.'es  of  the  dialogue  with 

the  general  whole." It  is  curious  to  find  at  times  how  evil  may  grow 

out  of  good.  At  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  lately,  a  highly  respectable 
young  lady  was  arrested  by  a  police  detective,  who  insisted  that  she  mupt  be 
a  thief,  as  they  had  her  likeness  in  the  "  Ilogues'  Gallery.*'  Notwithstanding 
a  clergyman,  in  whasc  company  she  was,  vouched  for   her  respectability,  she 

was  kept  in  custody  about  four  hours  before  being  liberated The  citi- 

isens  of  .Milwaukit?  are  the  mo.st  law-abiding  people  in  the  world  One  of 
them,  when  asked  why  so  mauy  people  were  drowned  in  their  river,  replied 
that  it  was  on  account  of  an  ordinance  of  the  city,  which  forbids  swimming 
within  the  city  limits.  When  one  of  them  slipped  in.  he  recalled  the  ordi- 
nance at  once,  and  rather  than  violate  it,  went  cheerfully  to  the  bottom  with- 
out a  struggle An  editor  down  South  eulogizes  a  new  brand  of  cigars, 

which  he  considers  well  worthy  of  a  puff — his  puff  ends  in  smoke Dr. 

Johnson  used  to  say  th:it  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  best  side  of  every  event  is 
far  better  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Bishop  Hall  quaintly  remarks, 
*'For  every  bad  there  might  beawori^e;  and  when  one  breaks  his  leg,  let 
him  be  thankful  it  was  not  his  neckl"  When  Fenelon's  library  was  on  fire, 
"God  be  praised."  he  exclaimed.  "  that  it  is  not  the  dwelling  of  some  poor 
man'"     This  is  the  true  spirit  of  submission — one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits 

that  can  possess  the  human  heart A  Mrs.  Planter  was  recently  brought 

before  a  London  police  court,  for  having  nine  husbands.  She  owned  up  to 
four  of  them  — but  of  these  she  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  two  of 
them.    They  had  probably  transplanted  thtnuelvcs Yankee  boy  (to  two 


Celtic  urchins,  who  are  in  possession  of  a  sugar  barrcU — "0,  myl  aint  you 
both  been  and  did  it!  Pisened,  by  thunder  I  Why.  I  see  the  man  a  sprinkling 
white  powder  into  that  'ere  barrel  ony  this  morning — to  kill  off  the  dogs  wot 
wats  always  a  licking  round  it,  he  said — and  now  you've  been  licking  it,  and 
■11  sure  to  die  after  it,  both  of  yerl"  (Irish  boys  clear  out  in  great  tribula- 
tion, and  make  tracks  for  the  nearest  doctor's,  while  the  Yankee  boy  goes  in 

himself,  and  takes  possession  of  the  cask) Within  a  week,  says  the  New 

York  Tribune,  ten  thousand  children  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  that  city,  and  have  been  turned  away  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them.     The  rejection  of  these  ten  thousand  prevents  twenty  or 

thirty  thousand  more  from  applying A  recent  writer  says: — "You  no 

more  mean  what  you  say  when  you  make  an  ordinary  buttering  after  dinner 
speech  than  you  do  what  you  write  when  you  finish  a  letter  with  *your  most 
obedient  servant,'  and  address  it  to  a  fellow  whom  you  mean  to  kick  the  first 

time  you  can  catch  him." A  vagabond-looking  fellow — but  with  some 

wit,  nevertheless — was  brought  before  a  magistrate  at  Tourbridgc,  ou  the 
charge  of  stealing  turnips.  After  making  some  droll  remarks,  he  was  asked 
by  the  magisti-ate,  "  But  didn't  you  take  the  turnips  found  in  your  pocket?" 
Prisoner — *■' I,  your  worship!  Certainty  not.  I  went  to  sleep  in  the  field 
among  the  turnips,  and  the  three  you  found  in  my  pocket  grew  there  whilst 
I  lay — the  heat  of  my  body  causing  them  to  shoot  up  faster  than  ordinary. 

I  steal  turnips,  your  worshipl     I'd  scorn   the  ideal" There  is  a  blind 

man  ou  Pont-Neuf,  in  Paris,  who  has  a  placard  on  bis  neck,  which  reads  as 
follows:—"  Five  to-day,  for  God  will  return  it  to-morrow."  A  joker  recently 
suspended  another  over  it,  which  read,  "  I  am  an  old  humbug,  and  proprie- 
tor of  five  houses.    Give  all  your  money  to  the  cripple  opposite  " The 

Kev.  Mr.  Sitchkins,  who,  by  the  way,  has  a  holy  horror  of  grammar  and 
orthography,  thus  describes  the  "  departure"  of  a  saint:— '' When  1  arrove 
at  the  house  of  my  diseased  friend,  he  was  7?frspiring  his  last.  I  stood  by  his 
bedside,  and  said,  as  he  was  too  far  gone  to  talk,  '  Brother,  if  you  feel  happy 
novf.jist  squeeze  my  hand* — and  he  Sfjuoze  it." A  country  editor,  speak- 
ing of  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  says : — "  The  first  year  he  went 
to  Albany  he  was  so  conscientious  as  to  utterly  refuse  to  receive  his  allotment 
of  stealings,  in  the  shape  of  books  and  stationery.  The  next  year  he  did  not 
hesitate,  and  finally  came  home  unable  to  tell  the  truth  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances." \Yhen  the  brave  Corporal  Caithness  was  asked, 

after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  if  he  was  not  afraid,  he  replied,  •'  Afraid ! — why 
I  was  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Pcniusulal"  But  having  it  explained  to  him 
that  the  question  merely  related  to  a  fear  of  losing  the  day,  he  said,  ''Na,  na! 
I  didna  fear  that  I     I  was  only  afraid  we  should  be  all  kilt  before  we  had  time 

to  win  iti" "'Biddy,"  said  the  landlady  of  a  boarding-house  to  a  new 

recruit  in  the  kitchen,  *'did  you  bake  the  bread  we  had  for  dinner,  or  boil 
it?"    Biddy,  anxious  to  appear  aiifait  in  the  noble  art  of  cookery,  said,  "An' 

to  be  sure,  misthress,  I  did  both" The  Hull  girls  all  sing.    A  friend 

lately  from  there  says  they  sung  themselves  to  sleep  at  night,  and  he  never 

heard  anything  like  it  since  he  was  benighted  in  a  swamp  out  West An 

Albany  paper  says  there  is  a  man  in  Troy  with  a  nose  so  long,  that  be  has 

had  holes  bored  in  it,  and  uses  it  occasionally  for  a  clarionet They  have 

invented  a  new  spirituous  beverage  in  New  Orleans,  which  kills  at  three  hun- 
dred yards — one  yard  further  than  the  Minie  rifle ''He  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate man,"  said  Dr.  Spooner,  speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  ill-luck  is 
proverbial,  "and  I  really  believe  if  he  should  fall  on  his  back,  that  he  would 

break  his  nose." There  is  nothing  like  taking  things  coolly.     Carlyle 

had  just  completed,  after  infinite  labor,  one  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution,"  which  he  left  exposed  on  his  table  while  he  went  to 
bed.  Next  morning  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  manuscript,  and  had  well  nigh 
concluded  with  Robert  Hall,  who  was  once  in  a  similar  dilemma,  that  the 
devil  had  run  away  with  it,  when  the  servant  girl,  on  being  questioned,  con- 
fessed that  she  had  burned  it  to  kindle  the  fire.  Carlyle  neither  stamped  nor 
raved,  but  sat  down  without  a  word  and  re-wrote  it The  Daily  Adver- 
tiser estimates  that  the  State's  interest  in  the  Back  Bay  lands  is  worth,  at 
least,  five  millions  of  dollars.     A  sale  has  just  been  completed,  which  places 

S60.000in  the  treasury Mrs.  Leach,  one  of  the  English  aristocracy,  some 

time  since  accused  her  ."on  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Leach)  of  insanity,  and  procured  his 
incarceration  in  a  mad-house  for  a  year — and  he  might  have  been  held  in 
durance  all  his  lifetime  had  not  a  commission  of  lunacy,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  one  of  Mr.  Leach's  servants,  investigated  the  case  and  released  the 
prisoner.  It  turned  out  upon  inquiry  that  Mr.  Leach  was  never  treated  as  a 
madman  until  his  mother  ascertained  that  he  had  made  an  offer  of  marriage 

to  one  of  his  servants;  and  this  was  called  the  ''overt  act"  of  insanity We 

converse  with  tho.«e  we  love  through  flowers ;  with  those  we  worship  through 
the  stars.  .,..  .Anaximiucs  taught  that  air  is  mind.  Some  one  else  says  air 
is  the  hidden  food  of  life.  Plutarch  seems  to  incline  to  Anaximiues's  opinion, 
remarking  that  perhaps  the  reason  why  there  is  a  sympathy  of  feeling  ou 
various  subjects  ari.ses  from  breathing  the  same  air.  Air  is  an  exhalation  of 
all  the  minerals  of  the  globe— the  most  elaborately  finished  of  all  the  works  of 
the  Creator.  All  classes  of  men  atflrm  this  Sydney  Smith  says  to  public  speak- 
ers, that  if  thry  would  walk  twelve  miles  before  speaking,  they  would  never 
break  down.  In  Enghsh  universities,  boat-races,  horseback  rides,  and  ten  mile 
walks,  arc  a  part  of  the  educational  means  for  physical  development.     Plato 

says  a  walk  in  the  opcu  air  will  almost  cure  a  guilty  conscience During 

a  recent   thunder  storm  at  Sacco,  Italy,  out  of  a  flock  of  one  hundred  and 

forty  sheep,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed Baron,  who  was  the 

French  Garrick,  had  a  most  elevated  notion  of  his  profession.  He  used  to 
sa3'.  that  tragic  actors  should  be  nursed  on  the  lap  of  queensl  Nor  was  his 
vanity  inferior  to  his  enthusiasm  for  his  profession;  for,  according  to  him, 
the  world  might  see  once  in  a  century  a  Cresar,  but  that  it  required  a  thou- 
.'iand  years  to  produce  a  Baron!  A  variety  of  anecdotes  t^?stify  the  admirable 
talents  he  displayed.  Whenever  he  meant  to  compliment  the  talents  and 
merit  of  distinguished  characters,  he  always  delivered  in  a  pointed  manner 
the  striking  passages  of  the  play,  fixing  his  eyes  on  them.  An  ob.servation  of 
his  respecting  actors  is  not  less  applicable  to  poets  and  to  painters.  "  Rules," 
says  this  sublime  actor.  '*  may  teach  us  not  to  raise  the  arms  above  the  head ; 
but  if  passion  carries  them,  it  will  be  well  done — passion  knows  more  than 

art." Humboldt  tells  us  that  he  met.  one  day,  in  his  travels,  with  a 

naked  Indian,  who  had  painted  his  body  to  represent  a  blue  jacket  and  trows- 
ers  with  black  buttons The  capital  embarked  in  copyrights  by  the  lead- 
ing English  publishers  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  is  similarly  em- 
ployed in  this  country.  Instead  of  pa}  ing  a  percentage  on  the  sale  of  the 
work,  they  most  commonly  buy  the  author's  entire  interest.  Thus.  Moore 
was  paid  by  the  Longmans  S?15,000  for  his  Lallah  Rookh.  The  same  firm  pay 
Macaulay  S^SOjOOO  for  the  right  of  pubUshiug  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 

'•History  of  England"  for  ten  years It  was  recently  adjudged  in   the 

Warwick  Assizes,  Kngland,  that  a  false  bid  at  a  horse  auction,  in  order  to 
shove  up  the  price,  Is  a  fraud ;  and  that  the  real  bid  in  advance  of  the  bogus 
one  takes  the  animal.  The  point  taken  by  the  defendant  was,  that  until  the 
fall  of  the  hammer,  the  auctioneer  wae  the  agent  of  the  owner,  and  that  the 
owner  had  the  right  to  countermand  the  sale;  but  it  was  ruled  that  the  point 

would  not  do The  San  Francisco  press  boast  that  the  natives  of  that 

city  arc  luxuriating  in  ripe  peaches,  apricots,  noctarious  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, pears,  grapes,  figs,  apples,  bananuas,  pine-apples,  oranges,  limes, 

lemons  and  water  and  muj^k-melons Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  Secretstry  of 

the  Board  of  Education,  has  become  an  agriculturist.  His  large  and  beauti- 
ful farm,  among  the  Oroton  hills,  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  he 
has  recently  erected  an  extensive  and  costly  barn,  embracing  all  modern  ini- 
provi'ments.  From  eight  to  nine  thousand  dollars  worth  of  milk  is  annually 
sent  from  Groton  to  this  city,  and  much  of  it  comes  from  PIr.  Boutwi^H's 

farm An  TH.-^h  laborer,  engaged  in  cuttin.c  wheat  at  Ilighrield,  Kngland, 

having  lighted  his  pipt-.  threw  the  match  ou  the  ground,  setting  fire  to  the 
standing  grain,  destroying  in  a  few  minutes  five  or  six  acres  )f  wheat. 
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Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

Louis  Napoleon  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  British  government  of  his  pacific 
Intentions;  but  Punch  is  not  .so  ea>iily  conciliated,  and  keeps  firing  away  at 
the  emperor  with  unabated  vigor  and  malice,  of  course.  Mr.  Punch's  circu- 
lation south  of  the  channel  will  be  stopped  in  revenge.  A  despot  may  allow 
himself  to  be  attacked  seriously,  but  no  armor  is  proof  against  the  shafts  of 
ridicule. — Charles  T.  Briggs,  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
ha'^  been  knighted  by  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. — At  a  banquet  at  Killar- 
ney.  Lord  Eglintown.  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  care  to  deny  that 
he  absented  himself  from  the  Dublin  banquet  from  sectarian  bigotry,  or  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  great  enterprise.  Official  necessity  was  the  sole  cause 
of  his  non-attendance.- Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer's  health  has  been  restored, 
but  he  is  troubled  with  deafness,  which  has  been  growing  on  him  for  some 
time. — Dickens  has  been  very  successful  in  his  readings,  lately. — Queen  Vic- 
toria has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Balmoral,  Scotland. — From  France  wo 
learn  that  the  ofiicial  report  of  Prince  Napoleon,  minister  to  Algeria,  on  the 
condition  of  that  colony  is  published.  He  expresses  a  desire  to  replace,  as  far 
and  as  soon  as  may  be  safe,  military  by  civil  government. — A  duel  with 
swords  had  taken  place  between  two  Parisian  journalists — Delvan,  of  the 
Siecle,  and  Vaudrin,  of  the  Pays.  It  terminated  without  harm  to  either. — It 
now  appears  that.  In  the  frightful  railway  accident  on  the  heights  of  St.  Ger* 
mains,  seven  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded  — The  Chinese  indemnity  to  Eng- 
land is  to  be  £3,200.000.  and  to  France,  £1,260,000.— Dc  Pcrsigny's  speech  on 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  is  serai-officially  disavowed  by  the  very  man  the  toady 
sought  to  flatter. — Queen  Victoria,  they  say,  will  soon  visit  Prussia  again,  to 
see  her  daughter. — Religious  fanaticism  continues  to  prevail  in  the  East.  At 
Aleppo  a  perfect  panic  prevailed  for  three  days.  The  Mussulmen  armed 
themselves,  and  the  city  was  threatened ;  the  authorities,  however,  prevented 
any  serious  consequences. — It  is  said  that  Russia  and  France  support  the 
project  of  obtaining  from  Turkey  the  ce.ssiou  to  Montenegro  of  a  small  port 
on  the  Adriatic,  through  which  the  Montenegi-ius  may  ccmmunlcato  with  tho 
world  without. 

Jean  Jacques  Kousseau. 

An  interesting  document  has  just  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  that  in 
which  M.  de  Pontverre,  curate  of  Confignon,  recommends  young  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  to  Madame  de  AVarrens.  The  letter  Is  as  follows: — -'Madame, — I 
send  you  ,1.  J.  Rousseau,  a  young  man  who  has  deserted  his  country.  He 
seems  to  be  of  A  happy  disposition  ;  he  has  passed  a  day  with  me,  and  It  is 
God  who  calls  him  to  Annecy.  Try  to  encourage  him  to  embrace  Catholicism  ; 
it  is  a  triumph  to  make  conversions.  You  will  conceive  as  well  aJi  I  do  that, 
to  accomplish  this  great  work,  to  which  I  think  him  well  enough  disposed, 
we  must  try  to  establish  him  at  Annecy,  for  fear  that  he  may  receive  evil  in- 
fluences elsewhere.  Take  care  to  intercept  all  letters  which  might  be  written 
to  bira  from  his  country,  because,  thinking  himself  abandoned,  be  will  abjure 
sooner.  I  place  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  yours,  which  I  kiss. 
Your  very  humble  servant,  De  Pontverhe." 

The  Law's  Delay. 

A  singular  lawsuit,  which  has  been  pending  for  several  years  at  Ferrara, 
has  just  been  amicably  settled.  A  nobleman,  named  Bonaccipli,  died  seme 
years  ago,  leaving  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  his  own  soul  as  universal 
heir  to  his  estates,  representing  a  value  of  five  millions  of  francs.  The  charit- 
able institutions  of  Ferrara  laid  claim  to  the  property^,  while  the  brother  of 
the  deceased  attacked  the  will  on  the  ground  of  nullity.  After  long  judicial 
debates,  an  arrangement  has  at  length  been  come  to,  by  which  the  brother 
abandons  his  claims  in  consideration  of  certain  moneys  which  Cardinal  CasonI, 
the  curator  of  the  above  establishments,  engages  to  pay  to  him  and  the  other 
relations  of  the  deceased.  It  appears  that  this  result  has  been  obtained 
through  the  interposition  of  the  pope.  In  any  other  country  the  will  would 
have  been  declared  null  and  void. 

Italy. 

It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  travel  in  Italy,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  which  took  place,  lately,  at  the  ofilce  of  the  diligences  from  Flo- 
rence to  Bologna,  piazza  Santa  Trinita: — ''Is  there  room  in  the  coupe  for 
your  trip  to-morrow?'" — ''Yes.  excellency.  How  many  are  you?"' — "Two.*' 
•'  If  you  like,  by  paying  for  two,  you  can  have  the  six  inside  places,  and  can 
sleep  at  your  ease.'" — *•  Then  you  have  very  few  travellers?"' — *'Hardly  any» 
your  excellency,  on  account  of  the  bandits.'' — *'  How'  is  there  any  danger?'' 
— "Not  to-morrow.  What  day  were  we  stopped?"  added  the  clerk,  turning 
to  the  ofilce-boy.  "  Day  before  yesterday,"  replied  the  lad.  "Then,  your 
excellency,  you  can  travel  with  perfect  security.  There  is  always  an  interval 
of  eight  days  between  each  attack.    I'll  put  your  name  dowu." 

Paris. 

The  old  Pont-au-Changc,  Paris,  Is  to  be  entirely  removed,  and  a  new  bridge 
constructed  in  its  place.  This  old  structure  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
Parisian  bridges.  It  was  established  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  domination. 
The  Lutetiaus  made  use  of  the  ■'  Great  Bridge."'  as  they  called  it,  to  go  into 
the  country  north  of  their  island.  The  "  Little  Bridge  "  led  into  the  fields 
and  woods  on  the  south.  The  money-changers  cstablisbed  themselves  on  it 
in  1141.  and  gave  it  the  name  it  has  since  retained.  In  1389.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  entrance  into  Paris,  of  the  abominable  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Cbarle."^ 
■\  I.,  over  the  Pout-au-Cbauge,  a  man  descended  a  tight  rope  from  the  top  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and  placed  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Isabella,  of 
Bavaria. 

A  Hoax  in  a  Bottle 

Some  days  .<iurc  a  bottle  .was  picked  up  at  the  baths  of  Villers-sur-Mer, 
France.    It  contained  the  following  letter:—"  August  3,  1S5S.  on  board  ship 

C .     About  to  die,  I  commend  my  soul  to  Heaven,  and  leave  my  property 

to  the  finder  of  this  bottle.  My  fortune  consists  of  350,000  francs  and  a  mule 
house  at  Valparaiso.  The  latter  I  desire  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel,  and 
provision  made  for  the  repose  of  my  soul.  My  property  is  deposited  with  Mr. 
,  notary,  Paris."  The  '■  fortunate  finder''  was  a  seedy  dandy,  who  hur- 
ried up  with  bis  prize  to  Paris,  and  found  that  he  had  been  egregiously 
"  sold  " — not  the  first  man  who  has  been  betrayed  by  trusting  to  the  bottle. 

The  Opening  of  China. 

The  Western  nations  arc  discussing  with  delight  the  Immense  advantages 
accruing  to  the  civilized  world  by  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  China.  The 
Chinese  are  an  ancient,  original,  innumerable  and  industrious  people,  who, 
according  to  those  who  know  them  best,  eat  like  negroes,  and  work  like  Eng- 
hshmen.  Such  a  people  will  not  disappear  iu  contact  with  Europe;  they  will 
modify  their  manners,  and  become  improved  and  regenerated.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  expect  the  most  beneficial  con.'^oquences  from  the  contact  of  the 
two  extreme  poles  of  the  human  pile. 

The  Two  Sicilies. 

The  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  appears  to  be  In  a  critical  state.  The 
eonmiandant.  Carafa,  had  resigned,  in  consequence  of  diflicuUies  with  his  col- 
league;;. Tbo  police  department  is  very  unpopular.  Kiug  Ferdinand  has  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  sale  of  the  railroad  from  Naples  to  Castellamare,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  a  French  compauy. 

Bnssia. 

The  grand  dukes,  Michael  and  Nicholas,  propose  to  visit  Sebastopol.  This 
city  is  to  be  converted  into  an  unfortified  commercial  port;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  reports  spread  by  English  toui'Iste,  it  is  certain  that  the  rest  of 
the  sunken  vessels  will  be  recovered. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DHAWINGROOM    COMPANION. 
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]!].\srLT  DoNB. — There  is  not  a  Tillage  or  town  in  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  eunily  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
I'ictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  $1  67  a  year, 
besides  &  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  seudlng  us  a  line  to  that  efltect. 

<3$tritorial  IBelange. 

The  Lyons  newspapers  record  tlio  death  of  an  old  miser  in  that 
city,  of  the  name  of  Croepin,  who  lias  left  tlireo  millions  of  francs 
and  five  houses  at  Lyons.  So  great  was  his  avarice,  they  say, 
that  for  a  long  time  before  his  death  he  disbursed  thirty-five  cen- 
times, or  six  cents,  a  day  for  his  food.  Ho  has  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  what  ho  possessed  to  a  poor  widow,  who,  by  contract, 
long  supplied  him  with  two  meals  a  day  for  his  thirty-five  cen- 
times.  Thomas  Warner,  of  Stamford,  Duchess  county.  New 

York,  went  home  intoxicated,  lately,  and  got  into  a  dispute  with 
his  son  Thomas,  aged  18  years,  when  the  old  man  seized  a  hoe, 
and  struck  at  his  son.  Thomas  avoiding  the  blow,  Mr.  Warner 
fell  forward,  and  striking  his  head  upon  a  stone,  fractured  the 

gkuU,  and  died  almost  instantly. A  storekeeper  advertises  ten 

pounds  of  sausages  for  a  dollar — whereupon  the  Boston  15eo  ex- 
claims, "Dog  cheap!" At   Chicopee  Tails,  a  manufacturing 

village  of  about  2300  persons,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  of 
American  birth,  not  a  single  death  has  occurred  since  the  1st  of 

May,  and  but  three  deaths  since  the  1st  of  January. "The 

grave,"  says  Irving,  "buries  every  error,  covers  every  defect,  ex- 
tinguishes every  resentment.  From  its  peaceful  bosom  springs 
none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look 
down  upon  the  grave  of  an  enemy  and  not  feel  a  compunctious 
throb  tliat  ho  should  have  warred  with  the  handful  of  earth  that 
lies  mouldering  before  himi" A  capacious  dock,  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  the  timber  trade,  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  and  is  named  the  "  Canada 

Dock." Trdm  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska,  there  are  reports  of  a 

large  herd  of  buffalo,  numbering  several  hundred  thousand,  and 
covering  the  prairie  for  miles.     The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 

fort  were  having  fine  time  hunting  them. The  Etoile  Beige 

states  that  not  long  since,  as  a  clergyman  was  reciting  the  usual 
prayers  over  the  coflin  of  a  child,  feeble  cries  were  heard,  and  the 
coffin  was  opened,  when  the  child  was  found  alive  and  lifelike. 

It  was   taken   to   the  hospital,  and  finally  recovered. Five 

things  beautiful  to  look  on  are — a  maiden  kneeling  in  prayer,  a 
young  man  supporting  the  form  of  his  aged  mother,  an  old  man 
with  a  babe  upon  his  knee,  a  mother  surrounded  by  her  little  ones, 

and  a  father  loading  his  family  forth  to  the  house  of  God. The 

Chinese  who  have  gone  to  the  new  gold  diggings,  have  deter- 
mined to  devote  themselves  to  catching  the  sea-slug,  a  fish  which 
abounds  along  the  shores  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  which,  when 

dried,  commands  enormous  prices  in  China. The  Santa  Clara 

quicksilver  mines  in  California,  which  are  principally  owned  by 
Baltimoreans,  have  yielded,  from  the  time  they  were  first  worked 
up  to  the  1st  of  August,  182,000  pounds  of  quicksilver,  which  was 
mostly  sold  at  65  cents  per  pound,  producing  ?118,000,  all  of 

which  has  been  expended  upon  the  mining  operations. There 

is  now  pending  before  a  county  court,  in  New  York  State,  an  ac- 
tion to  recover  damages  for  injury  to  plaintitFs  horse,  which  was 
hired  to  be  pastured  on  defendant's  land — the  tail  of  the  horse 
being  oaten  oft"  by  cattle  tlicn  on  defendant's  land. The  Sa- 
vannah llepublican  says : — "  Thomas  Ilannelly,  who  was  shot 
lately,  lived  four  days  and  nineteen  hours  with  a  pistol-ball  in  tlie 

left  ventricle  of  his  heart." A  new  species  of  inflammable 

material,  termed  "  illuminating  clay,"  has  been  discovered  at  Bio 
Janeiro,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  making  of  gas.  It  gives  7 
cubic  feet  of  gas  to  the  pound,  while  coal  gives  3  1-2  cubic  feet  to 
the  pound.  The  article  is  the  color  of  clay,  and  otherwise  looks 
like  coal  in  its  pure  state.  It  will  burn  like  wax  when  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  match. 


Mk8.  Loudon. — Mrs.  Loudon,  the  widow  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  the 
eminent  botanical  writer,  and  landscape  and  architectural  gar- 
dener, died  in  England,  lately,  leaving  a  place  vacant  in  society 
and  letters.  Thirty  years  ago — then  Miss  Webb — she  made  her 
fir.st  appearance  in  a  remarkable  novel,  called  "  The  Mummy," 
which  won  for  her  not  only  public  applause,  but  the  hand  of  J. 
C.Loudon.  In  Mr.  Loudon's  works  she  bore  a  share;  and,  on 
her  own  separate  account,  has  produced  a  number  of  beautiful 
and  important  books,  well  known  in  every  lady's  library,  and  one 
of  which  was  thought  worthy  of  being  edited  by  our  Downing. 


A  LOST  Aeronaut.— Our  readers  have  all  hciud  of  Mr.  Foite- 
vin,  tlio  French  aeronaut,  who  used  to  go  up  from  the  Champs 
Elyse'es,  Faris,  standing  on  a  horse's  back  under  his  balloon,  and 
do  a  great  many  other  difficult  things.  AVcll,  they  wont  hear  of 
him  any  more  ;  for  ho  went  up  once  too  often,  lately,  fell  into  the 
Mediterranean,  near  IMahiga,  and  wa.s  drowned. 


Ladiks'  Dkessics. — In  Belgium  they  are  waging  a  pecuniary 
war  on  crinoline.  A"crinolimotcr"  has  been  adopted  in  the  pub- 
lic hall-rooms,  and  ladies,  whose  crinolines  surpass  a  fi.xed  devel- 
opment, are  charged  an  extra  admission  fee. 


t    ^ » m    > 


Mrs.  John  Wood. — This  lady  has  proved  as  great  "  a  card  " 
in  San  Francisco  as  in  Boston.  If  we  wore  asked  to  define  what 
sort  of  "card,"  we  should  reply,  "  Queen  of  Hearts — trumps." 


Chess-Playing. — Mr.  Morphy,  the  American  chess-player,  is 
carrying  all  before  him  in  London.  He  lias  already  gallantly 
vantiuished  Lowenthal. 


SlSagsitJe  <©ati)ering8;. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  industrial  exhibition  at  Providence, 
were  Boger  Williams's  pocket  compass,  King  Philip's  chair,  and 
his  succotash  kettle. 

For  the  year  ending  M.ay  31st  last,  13,912  Germans  arrived  at 
New  Orleans,  La.  Nearly  10,000  of  those  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Less  than  3000  of  the  number  remained. 

The  editor  of  the  Nashville  (Tcnn.)  Gazette  has  received  a  pear 
which  weighs  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  is  (My  as  large  as  a  ju- 
venile pumpkin.     It  was  grown  ujion  Ids  place  in  South  Nashville. 

A  new  stove  has  been  invented  for  the  comfort  of  travellers  ;  it 
is  to  be  put  under  the  feet,  with  a  mustard  plaster  on  the  head, 
which  draws  the  heat  through  the  whole  system. 

Two  stones,  one  weighing  ten  tons,  on  the  track  of  the  Cheshire 
railroad  threw  an  engine,  a  liaggago  car  and  two  passenger  cars  off 
the  track,  fortunately  without  injuring  anybody. 

The  sugar  growers  of  Louisiana  are  turning  their  attention 
towards  the  lands  in  Florida,  lately  vacated  by  the  Indians. 
Sugar  will  do  well  there,  and  possibly  coflTee. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  tliero  arc  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles  of  fertile  alluvial  soil  which  He  below  high 
water  mark,  and  which  require  to  be  protected  by  artificial 
embankments. 

During  the  season  just  closed  there  were  l.S,800  arrivals  at  the 
hotels  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Adding  the  number  putting  up  at 
private  boarding-houses,  the  total  number  is  about  28,008.  The 
season  embraces  three  months. 

A  lad  who  tried  to  steal  a  ride  from  Fayville  to  Southboro'  de- 
pot was  shaken  from  the  place  where  ho  had  secreted  himself  and 
both  his  arms  crushed  aliovo  the  elbows  by  the  car  wheels.  A 
doctor  sul)sequently  amputated  them. 

Bev.  Noah  Porter  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Didactic 
Theology  in  Yale  College,  in  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W. 
Taylor,  deceased.  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  same  institution. 

A  man  named  Price,  living  in  Now  London,  recently  left  his 
wife,  taking  with  him  all  her  available  funds.  A  querist  asks,  was 
she  not  in  the  same  category  that  somebody  or  something  else  was, 
viz  :  "  Without  money  and  without  price." 

In  18.34,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  thirty-four  days  in  travelling 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Edwardsville,  Illinois.  Fourteen 
days  was  deemed  a  short  period  for  the  journey  from  Washington 
to  Louisville,  Ky.  The  road  can  now  be  passed  over  in  thirty-six 
hours. 

It  is  reported  that  very  rich  mines  of  gold  exist  in  Guiana,  where 
it  is  obtained  by  simply  ])ulling  up  the  grass  and  shrubs,  the  prec- 
ious ore  being  found  adhering  to  the  roots  !  It  should  lie  adiled, 
however,  that  the  climate  is  very  deadly,  and  that  a  New  York 
company  has  secured  a  monopoly  for  working  the  mines. 

At  Westfield,  Wm.  Noble  was  stoning  a  well  30  feet  deep  for 
Lewis  Elmore,  when  a  heavy  plank  fell  and  struck  him  upon  the 
head,  fracturing  the  skull  and  rendering  him  insensible.  The  op- 
eration of  trepanning  was  performed  and  the  injured  man  is  now 
doing  well. 

A  foundling  was  left  on  a  door  step  in  Now  York  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  attached  to  its  clothing  :  "  To  my  grief  I  must  leave 
this  baby  out,  for  if  I  had  the  means  I  should  not  for  my  life. 
You  will  have  it  christened  Edmund  Clark.  I  live  three  miles  in 
the  country  for  I  may  see  my  baby  again." 

"  Tlie  origin  of  English  boxing,"  says  an  amusing  character  in 
a  recent  Russian  comedy,  "was  in  this  wise  :  There  are  so  many 
inhabitants,  and  so  little  land,  that  one  man  is  constantly  inishing 
against  another.  The  push  is  returned.  This  one  has  recourse 
to  his  fists  :  that  one  retaliates  :  and  thus  the  terrible  art  of  boxing 
has  originated  in  that  country." 

Four  sisters,  who  went  to  bathe  in  the  river  at  Smithfield,  Iowa, 
playfully  joined  hands  and  advanced  into  the  stream.  Two  of 
them  returned,  but  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance  towards 
the  shore  when  they  heard  a  scream,  and  turning,  saw  their  sisters 
swept  away  by  the  current  and  drowned.  Their  names  were  Mrs. 
Martin  and  Miss  Butler. 

The  age  at  which  persons  are  most  liable  to  insanity  is,  in  men 
from  thirty  to  forty  years,  while  for  women  it  is  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years.  The  ages  which  furnish  the  least,  for  both  sexes,  are  child- 
hood, youth,  and  advanced  age.  Among  w-omen,  insanity  ap- 
pears earlier  than  among  men.ijideed,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  ago.  The  rich  are  more  subject  to  insanity,  in  proportion,  than 
the  poor. 

The  Paris  Constitutioncl  announces  that,  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  government,  reniuncrniion  will  be  tendered  to  Professor 
Morse,  "author  of  the  ap|i:u'atus  generally  used  in  Europe  for  the 
transmission  of  electrical  (los])afcl)es,  and  whose  rights  had  not 
been  sufficiently  protected."  The  journal  adds:  "The  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  fixed  the  reniuneration  at  400,000  francs,  of 
which  sum  France  will  pay  23!), 000." 

A  writer  in  a  New  York  paper  says  that  the  "Artillery  Com- 
pany," of  Newport,  R.  1.,  is  the  oldest  company  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  organized  in  1741,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  which  was  confirmed  to  them  when  the  colony 
became  a  State  of  the  Union,  which  they  still  retain — the  present 
members  guard  with  jealous  care  the  ancient  reputation  of  the 
corps.  They  are  on  parade  five  or  six  times  a  year,  and  are  ever 
ready  for  active  duty. 

The  Great  Eastern  is  up  for  sale,  now,  or  charter,  as  she  lies  off 
Doplford.  What  an  unfortunate  speculation  was  this  Leviathan  ! 
She  might  do  for  government  service,  but  I  ;jm  afraid  that,  if  ever 
completed,  she  would  be  good  for  nothing  else.  She  is  entirely 
too  large  for  trading  or  passenger  purposes.  One  poor  trip,  with 
her  enormous  expenses,  would  ruin  her  stockholders.  As  it  is, 
they  are  ruined  in  advance,  and  "in  a  state  of  mortification  there 
is  no  pain,"  says  medical  ethics. 

Dr.  Faur  relates,  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  clloct  of 
coffee  in  gout,  the  case  of  j\lr.  Devcreau,  who  was  attacked  with 
gout  at  the  age  ot  twenty-five,  and  had  it  severely  until  he  was 
upward  of  fifty,  with  chalk  stones  in  the  joints  of  his  hands  and 
feet;  but  for  four  years  preceding  the  time  when  the  account  of 
his  case  had  been  given  to  Dr.  Faur  to  lay  before  the  public,  he 
had,  by  advice,  used  cofice,  and  had  no  return  of  the  gout  after- 
ward. 

A  strange  car  passed  through  New  Haven  recently,  built  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  for  some  western  concern.  It  was  eighty-five  feet 
in  length  by  eight  feet  wide,  arranged  with  counters  and  shelves, 
like  a  common  dry  goods  store,  and  is  so  constructed  that  its 
wiilth  can  ho  regulated  by  machinery,  so  as  to  be  made  twice  the 
ordinary  width  of  a  rail  car.  There  are  no  windows  in  the  side, 
but  the  end  and  top  are  furnished  with  lights.  It  is  sup|K)Sod  to 
be  the  intcntidn  of  the  proprietor  to  make  a  travelling  dry  goods 
store  of  it,  and  "  switch"  off  where  he  pleases. 


Santis  of  Solii. 


....  The  real  man  is  one  who  always  finds  excuses  for  others, 
but  never  excuses  himself. — Bpucher. 

....  Begging  from  a  generous  soul  that  has  not  to  bestow,  is 
more  tormenting  than  robbery  to  a  miser  in  his  plenty — Fiirquhar. 

....  Selfishness  is  that  detestable  vice  which  no  one  will  forgive 
in  others,  and  no  one  is  without  in  himself. —  Berclicr. 

....  The  woman  worthiest  the  title  of  a  woman  of  merit  is  she, 
who,  if  her  children  should  lose  their  father  would  be  capable  of 
replacing  him. —  Goethe. 

There  is  no  permanent  love  bnt  that  which  has  duty  for 
its  eldest  brother ;  so  that  if  one  sleejis,  the  other  watches,  and 
honor  is  safe. — J.  P.  Stahl. 

....  When  dunces  call  us  fools,  without  proving  us  to  be  so, 
our  best  retort  is  to  prove  them  to  be  fools,  without  condescend- 
ing to  call  them  so. — Lacon. 

....  Whoever  brings  to  a  higher  perfection  any  branch  of 
noble  and  productive  labor,  does  something  to  elevate,  refine  and 
perfect  the  whole. — Uunlinijton. 

....  Sweetheart,  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother,  ancestress ; 
these  six  words  contain  what  the  human  heart  holds  sweetest, 
most  ecstatic,  most  sacred,  purest  and  most  inettable. — Mossias. 

....  The  more  important  an  animal  is  to  be,  the  lower  is  its 
start.  Man,  the  noblest  of  all,  is  born  lowest.  The  next  thing 
below  a  babe,  is  nothing,  and  the  next  thing  above  a  man  is  an 
angel. — BeerhtT.  , 

....  A  Christian  in  the  world  is  like  a  man  who  has  had  a 
long  intimacy  with  one  whom  at  length  he  finds  out  was  the  mur- 
derer of  a  kind  father;  the  intimacy,  after  this,  will  surely  be 
broken. — J.  JS'eivlon. 

....  We  often  regret  wo  did  not  do  otherwise,  when  that  very 
otherwise  would  in  all  probability  have  dnne  fur  us.  Life  too  often 
presents  us  with  a  choice  of  evils,  rather  than  of  goods.  Like  the 
fallen  angels  of  Milion,  we  all  know  the  evils  that  we  have;  but 
we  are  ignorant  what  greater  evils  we  might  have  encountered  by 
rushing  on  apparent  goods,  the  consequences  of  which  we  know 
not. —  Colton. 
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Jofeer's  13utiQ;et. 


A  Dutchman,  being  asked  how  often  he  shaved,  replied,  "Drco 
dimes  a  week,  effery  tay  but  Soontay ;  den  1  shaves  eflfery  taj.'' 

The  young  man  who  was  living  in  hopes  has  moved  into  a 
more  commodious  residence — a  brown-stone  front  in  Fourteenth 
Street. 

"  Sambo,  does  yer  know  why  dem  noisV  birds  is  eallcci  carrion 
crows  for?" — "  Gosh,  Jerry,  I  got  him!  'Cause  dey  carrj;  on  so 
over  a  dead  boss." 

There  are  many  pickpockets  about  town  just  now.  So,  he  that 
would  keep  his  watch,  "  this  let  him  do— pocket  his  watch,  and 
watch  his  pocket,  too." 

"  You  are  ill,  my  friend." — "  Yes,  my  eye  is  inflamed,  and  very 
painful.  Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  .'" — "  Do  as  I  did  last 
week  with  a  tooth — have  it  out." 

"Ah,  William,  home  from  the  wars?  Where  is  the  brother 
who  went  with  you  >" — "  Ah  me,  we  left  our  mother  together. 
One  of  us  was  killed.  How  can  I  bear  to  tell  her  which  one  it 
was !" 

A  man  out  West,  in  describing  the  blowing  up  of  a  steamboat, 
the  other  day,  says  the  "  tout  ensemble  was  enough  to  shake  tho 
bravest  heart.'  We  alvi-ays  thought  that  it  was  the  "  bilers  "  that 
did  the  business. 

"  I  'd  have  you  to  know,  Mrs.  Stoker,  that  my  uncle  was  a  ban- 
nister of  tho  law." — "A  fig  for  your  bannister!"  retorted  Mrs. 
Grumly,  turning  up  her  nose.  "  Haven't  1  a  cousin  as  is  a  corri- 
dor in  the  navy  ;" 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  speak- 
ing of  the  performance  of  a  young  mare  three  years  old,  says 
"  she  is  a  buster."  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  suggests 
that  she  must  be  a  "  filly-buster." 

"  Dear  mo,  Mrs.  Jones,  where 's  your  son  Garry?  I  aint  seen 
him  this  long  time." — "  Well,  1  '11  tell  yer,  Mrs.  Flukes ;  his  fath- 
er thought  he  'd  have  one  of  the  fam'ly  what  'd  be  smart,  so  ho 
sent  him  oft' to  get  an  epedcniic  edccation." 

Tlio  following  result  of  the  omission  of  a' comma  is  rather  ludi- 
crous. In  an  article  about  the  inauguration  of  the  new  hospital 
building  in  New  York,  the  writer  is  made  to  state  that  an  exten- 
sive view  is  presented  from  the  fuurth  story  of'the  lIudi,on  Rivtr. 


THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    iAVORITE   WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS    JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  iOR  THE  HOME   CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  wetklj-  paper,  after  tu-rlvf  yean  ct 
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SCENE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  AT  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

The  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing  made  for 
us  by  Mr.  Kilburn  on  the  spot,  and  is  characterized  by  his  good 
taste  and  accuracy.  The  view  embraces  several  specimens  of  the 
vessels  used  in  navigating  the  Father  of  Waters,  with  a  distant 
view  of  Memphis  on  the  river  bank.  The  Mississippi  differs  from 
all  other  rivers  in  the  extent  of  its  overflow,  in  its  "  bluffs  "  and 
"  bottoms,"  in  its  "  snags  "  and  "  sawyers."  In  fact  it  is  strongly 
individualized,  and  stands  alone  in  the  commonwealth  of  waters. 
At  low  water  the  traveller  finds  the  stream  quite  narrow,  with  high 
bluffs  and  sand-banks  visible  on  either  side,  and  if  unaccustomed 
to  the  river,  he  cannot  realize  that  in  a  short  time  the  appearance 
of  the  scene  may  be  changed,  the  valley  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
the  houses  and  trees  he  sees  on  the  high  banks  actually  below  the 
"high"  level  of  the  river,  and  requiring  the  protection  of  artificial 
banks,  or  "/erera,"  as  they  are  termed.  The  "snag  "is  formed 
by  a  large  tree  floating  down  the  stream,  and  meeting  with  some 
obstruction,  the  root  becomes  firmly  anchored  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  with  the  trunk  up  stream.  The  "sawyer"  is  a  tree  em- 
bedded with  the  trunk  down  stream,  the  current  alternately  de- 
pressing it  below  the  surface  or  raising  it  above  it.  Tlio  constant 
caving  in  of  the  banks  causes  a  great  number  of  trees  tu  fall  into 
the  river  yearly,  fornjing  serious  obstfldes  in  the  navigation.   The 


Mississippi  differs  from  all  other  rivers  in  the  variety  of  craft 
swarming  in  its  waters.  The  "raft,"  the  "keel  boat,"  the  "flat 
boat,"  tlie  "  dug  out,"  the  "  stern-wheeler  "  or  "  wheelbarrow 
boat,"  the  "freight  boat,"  and  the  first  and  second  class  passen- 
ger boats,  contrived  to  meet  the  various  exigencies  of  travel,  trans- 
portation and  capital,  all  have  a  peculiar  individuality.  All  the 
steamboats  are  flat-bottomed,  and  stand  almost  wholly  out  of  the 
water,  some  of  them  drawing  only  thirty  incites,  so  that  they  can 
pass  over  the  bars  when  the  river  is  low,  although  the  bottom  is  so 
near  the  surface  that  the  boat  does  not  always  avoid  grounding. 
It  has  been  humorously  remarked  that  a  Mississippi  boat  can  run 
on  a  heavy  dew.  The  first  class  boats  really  deserve  their  name 
of  "  floating  palaces,"  and  for  comfort  and  luxury  have  no  equals 
in  the  world.  These  boats  are  three  stories  high ;  the  lower  deck, 
which  is  nearly  on  the  water-level,  containing  furnace,  boilers, 
machinery,  etc. ;  the  other  two  decks  the  state-rooms  and  saloons, 
officers'  quarters,  etc.,  the  whole  surmounted  by  the  pilot's  house. 
The  vast  wheel-houses,  the  tall  chimneys  and  the  towering  steam- 
pipe  are  striking  features  in  these  monster  vessels.  All  the  en- 
gines are  constructed  on  the  high-pressure  principle.  A  trip  on 
board  a  Mississippi  steamboat  gives  you  a  glimpse  into  the  varie- 
ties of  Western  life,  for  rei)rcscntatives  of  every  class  are  to  be 
found  on  one  of  these  floatiag  microcosms.    The  wooding  up  at 


a  landing-place  in  the  night  always  affords  a  striking  spectacle. 
Our  subscribers  will  remember  that  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Pictorial  we  published  a  splendid  engraving  from  the  pencil  of 
Billings,  representing  one  of  the.se  episodes  of  river  life.  It  was 
also  a  striking  feature  in  Banvard's  famous  panorama.  The  city 
of  Memphis,  represented  in  the  distance  of  our  picture,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  just  below  the  month  of  Wolf  River,  on  the  fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluff,  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  is  the  most  populous  and  important  town  on  the  river  between 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  .ind  occupies  the  only  eligible  site  for 
a  commercial  depot  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  Vicksburg,  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  bluff  on  which  it 
stands  is  elevated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  highest  floods,  and 
it  extends  along  the  river  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  while  a  bed 
of  sandstone  projects  into  the  stream  and  forms  a  convenient  land- 
ing. The  appearance  of  Memphis  from  the  river,  as  our  engrav- 
ing shows,  is  remarkably  fine.  An  esplanade  several  hundred  feet 
wide  extends  along  the  bluff  in  front  of  the  town,  and  is  bordered 
with  blocks  of  large  warehouses.  Travellers  who  have  recently 
visited  Memphis,  express  astonishment  at  the  signs  of  improve- 
ment and  ^commercial  activity  which  arc  here  exhibited.  The 
population  has  doubled  since  1845.  In  1840  it  contained  3300 
inhabitants,  and  now  the  number  cannot  bo  far  from  14,000. 
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[Translated  and  adapted  firom  the  French  for  JSallou's  Pictorial] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

— on, — 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  NAPLES  AND  THE  MOUN- 
TAI>S  OF  CALABRIA. 


BV   MISS   ANNA   M.    CARTER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE     DILIGENCE. 

There  is  a  roail  leading  from  the  little  port  of  Trompea  situ- 
ated on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Enfemia  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Montc- 
leone,  also  to  Nirotcra  and  Palmi.  Trompea  is  a  small  steamboat 
landing  between  Naples  and  Sicily.  On  the  right,  where  the  road 
crossed  a  stone  bridge  to  Brentolu,  stood  a  large  solid  building, 
bearing  on  its  front  in  gilded  letters,  Oiteriadello  Corpo  Sanio,  Inn 
of  Corpo  Santo.  A  few  yards  from  the  inn  the  road  takes  a  sud- 
den turn  and  descends  to  the  borders  of  the  river.  The  bend  is 
crowned  by  a  high  rocky  mountain,  on  which  stands  the  majestic 
convent  of  Corpo  Santo,  from  which  the  inn  takes  its  name. 

The  15th  of  October,  182.3,  Baptista  Giubbctti  was  seated  on  his 
diligence  and  rumbling  along  the  road  towards  Monteleonc.  IIo 
carried  four  passengers — three  inside,  and  one  outside  seated  bo- 
side  himself  The  diligence  was  drawn  by  two  lino  Abruzzian 
horses,  sleek  and  prompt. 

Baptista  was  a  merry,  jovial  fellow,  a  little  thin  and  pale,  but 
always  cheerful ;  and  proud  of  four  things,  his  wife,  diligence,  and 
two  good  steeds,  who  trotted  along  steadily,  as  anxious  as  their 
master  to  reach  their  homes. 

In  the  interior  of  the  carriage  was  a  man,  about  forty  years  old, 
apparently  ill  and  weak.  His  head  was  bald  and  he  wore  a  close 
fitting  cap  of  black  silk.  On  the  seat  before  him  sat  a  young 
man  and  a  young  girl.  The  youth  wore  the  half  clerical  costume 
betokening  the  student.  The  girl  had  on  a  gray  dress  and  neat 
straw  hat.  They  were  not  rich  but  were  neatly  dressed.  Both 
were  evidently  unaccustomed  to  travelling,  judging  by  the  eager, 
curious  looks  they  cast  around  them.  The  girl  was  soon  to  enter 
a  convent  and  the  youth  to  become  a  priest.  Both  were  very  hand- 
some, each  in  their  own  way.  The  young  girl  had  black  eyes, 
glossy  black  hair  and  brilliant  complexion,  while  her  companion 
had  blue  eyes  and  rich,  light-brown  hair.  Though  plainly  and 
even  meanly  clad,  there  was  an  air  of  refinement  and  elegance 
about  them  which  struck  the  beholder,  while  the  perfect  innocence 
and  childish  confidence  caused  a  smile.  Judging  from  their  looks 
there  was  little  difference  in  their  ages,  the  brother  being  eighteen 
and  the  sister  sixteen  years  old. 

They  conversed  in  low  tones,  sometimes  in  French  and  some- 
times in  Italian,  speaking  both  with  equal  fluency  and  purity  of 
accent ;  but  in  speaking  each  other's  names  they  flways  used 
French.  The  name  of  the  youth  was  Julian  and  that  of  the  girl 
Celeste.  The  man  in  front  was  a  Frenchman,  judging  by  his 
name.     The  driver  had  called  him  Monsieur  David. 

Monsieur  David  was  silent  during  the  journey,  hardly  looking 
even  at  the  young  couple  before  him.  Except  when  Celeste  pro- 
nounced the  word,  brigand.  Monsieur  David  had  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  an  affectation  of  great  disdain.  Those  who  travel 
in  Calabria  often  pronounce  the  word  brigand.  Cowards  shud- 
der, skeptics,  like  our  sick  man  in  the  black  silk  skull-cap,  raise 
their  shoulders  and  eyebrows  with  disdain. 

There  was  a  cold,  sad  look  in  Monsieur  David's  face,  which  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  word,  "  misanthrope."  The  general  as- 
pect of  his  face  expressed  reflection,  reserve,  egotism,  austerity 
and  discontent.  One  more  person  alone  remains  to  be  described ; 
it  is  the  outside  passenger  who  was  seated  beside  Baptista 
Giubbetti. 

His  name  upon  the  diligence  book  was  Chevalier  Athol.  He 
came  from  Sicily  in  the  packet,  and  without  pausing  there 
had  sprung  upon  the  diligence  bound  for  the  Convent  of  Corpo 
Santo.  IIo  was  a  handsome  fellow,  brave  and  quick.  Meditation 
didn't  trouble  him,  to  judge  from  appearances.  His  gaze,  clear 
and  unconcerned,  wandere<l  over  the  country,  while  his  slender 
fingers,  white  and  delicate  .is  those  of  a  countess,  played  with  a 
cigarette.  He  was  very  young,  scarcely  more  than  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three.  Half  reclining  on  the  top  of  the  diligence,  one 
could  not  judge  of  his  height,  but  the  nonchalance  of  his  atti- 
tude displayed  grace  and  suppleness.  He  looked  like  an  idle  lion, 
careless,  unconcerned  now,  but  in  the  moment  of  action  brave 
and  powerful.  His  dress  betokened  the  accustomed  traveller. 
Erer  and  anon  he  hummed  a  guy  air. 

The  road  ascending  from  the  shore  became  more  and  more  pic- 
turesque.    Baptista  was  alive  to  the  grandeur  around  him. 

"  Look,  my  lord,"  said  Baptista,  "  at  the  view.  Behind  is  the 
sea,  and  beautiful  Sicily  and  Mount  Etna.  To  the  left,  with  your 
permission,  my  lord,  arc  the  Lipari  Islands,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal—" 

"  What  is  there  now  at  Martorello  ?"  abruptly  asked  the  young 
traveller. 

Baptista  nearly  dropped  his  reins.  He  looked  at  the  Chevalier 
Athol  sidewi^e. 

"  His  excellence  has  already  seen  the  country?" 

"  I  asked  you,  friend,"  repeated  Chevalier  Athol,  "what  there 
was  at  Martorello." 

"  Ah,  well,"  responded  the  man  :  "  at  Martorello,  my  lord,  there 
is  nothing  that  I  know  of." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Sir  1" 

"  The  Six .'"  repeated  Baptista,  with  an  innocent  air,  and  at  the 


same  tittie  he  whipped  his  horses.     Athol  sang  very  softly  an 
air  of  Fioravante — 

Anticl.  allie^e  andimno  al'n  pena! 
(Fricuds,  gaily  march  to  death  I 

"A  pretty  Neapolitan  air,  my  lord,"  murmured  the  poor  man, 
though  he  was  visibly  agitated. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Six?"  repeated  the  traveller,  without 
any  change  in  his  voice. 

"  Ohime  !"  grumbled  Baptista,  "  there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to 
understand  music." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  commanded  the  Cheralier  Athol,  "  if 
you  know  charcoal  and  iron." 

Baptista  trembling,  extended  his  hand. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  as  he  felt  the  double  cross  which  the 
stranger  traced  on  his  palm,  "  I  have  heard  about  that  from  an 
agent  of  King  Ferdinand  who  came  for  his  health  among  the 
mountains." 

Chevalier  Athol  smiled  and  said  : 

"  Friend,  you  are  a  prudent  fellow." 

Then  dropping  the  hand  of  Baptista  and  looking  him  in  the 
face,  he  said  in  a  low,  earnest  tone  : 

"  There  is  something  strovyer  than  iron  !" 

"It  is  faith,"  replied  the  man,  without  hesitation. 

"  Thereis  something  blacker  than  charcoal!"  added  the  young  man. 

"  /(  is  the  conscience  of  a  traitor." 

"  You  are  a  Companion." 

"  And  you  are  master ! — Thanks  bo  to  God  ! — I  have  a  wife  and 
child  who  wait  for  me — But,  by  St.  John,  my  patron,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, I  will  go  !" 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Six?"  asked  Athol,  for  the  third  time. 

"  E.xcellenza,"  replied  Baptista,  "  if  you  are  the  master  how 
can  you  be  ignorant?" 

"  Speak !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "  in  the  name  of  charcoal 
and  iron  !" 

"  There  were  seven,"  murmured  the  poor  man. 

"  I  know  where  the  seventh  fell,"  said  Chevalier  Athol,  in  a 
sad  tone. 

Baptista  uncovered  his  head  respectfully  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross. 

"  The  seventh  was  a  saint !"  said  he. 

Then  he  went  on  in  a  weary  tone  : 

"  When  they  had  assassinated  Mario  Monteloone,  three  times 
count,  twice  baron  and  master  of  the  knights  of  the  forge,  the  six 
gentlemen  were  proscribed — I  repeat  what  was  told  me,  Excel- 
lenza.  They  came  one  night,  it  was  the  15th  of  October,  1816. 
They  opened  the  gates  of  the  Convent  of  Corpo  Santo,  and  de- 
clared the  vendetta  against  the  murderer  of  Mario  Monteloone." 

"  The  name  of  the  murderer  V  demanded  Athol. 

As  the  man  hesitated  to  pronounce  it  and  became  pale,  Athol 
added : 

"Do  you  not  d.tre  to  pronounce  it?" 

"  Four  weeks  after  that  day,"  replied  Baptista,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  the  Marquis  of  Francavilla  was  dead." 

"How  did  he  die  !" 

"By  stab  from  a  Calabrian  sword,  through  his  heart." 

"And  this  Marquis  of  Francavilla  was  governor  of  Pezzio, 
then  the  place  of  execution  ?" 

"  Yes,  signer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  intcndant  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra." 

In  the  states  of  the  king  of  Naples,  the  intendant  is  the  chief 
of  provincial  administration.  His  power  is  more  absolute  than 
that  of  our  governor. 

"  Francavilla  was  guilty,"  said  the  Chevalier  Athol,  as  if 
speaking  to  him.sclf;  "but  it  was  not  he  who  killed  the  saint 
Montelcone.     The  Six — could  they  not  have  gone  higher?" 

"  Higher?"  repeated  the  vetturino;  "no — Giacomo  Doria  was 
dead  in  his  bed — his  two  children  are  his  heirs." 

"  Was  Count  Giacomo  suspected  ?"  eagerly  asked  Athol. 

"  I  repeat  only  what  was  told  me,"  replied  Baptista  for  the 
second  time  ;  "  the  Dorias  have  the  property  of  Monteleonc,  and 
Count  Giacomo  was  in  the  country  when  the  misfortune  came." 

The  young  traveller  seemed  to  awake. 

"  And  lower  ?"  said  he,  suddenly. 

"  Lower?"  repeated  Baptista. 

"  Tlic  vengciince  of  the  Six  stooped  lower." 

"Ah,  signor!  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  hear;  there  is  the 
colonel." 

"Trentacapelli?" 

"Exactly — Colonel  Trentacapelli  was  found  upon  the  road  to 
Coseiiza,  his  face  in  the  water,  llic  !>la(lo  of  a  Calalnian  sword  had 
entered  his  back." 

"  W.is  it  the  sword  of  a  Companion  ?" 

"  It  was  the  sword  of  Silence — " 

Inside  the  carriage  the  man  in  the  black  silk  skull-cap  closed 
his  eyes — he  seemed  to  sleep. 

"It  is  true,  dear  sister,"  said  .Julian,  liolding  Iiis  sister's  hands 
closely  in  his  own,  "  I  am  destined  for  a  priest,  and  1  ouglit  to 
have  only  ([uict,  peaceful  thoughts.  Ah,  well,  in  spito  of  myself 
I  feel  my  blood  run  more  swiftly  when  I  listen  to  the  accounts  of 
battles,  of  glorious  struggles,  of  the  passions  agitating  the  world, 
I  fear  sometimes — " 

"  You  shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  sacred  orders,  my  brother," 
interrupted  Celeste. 

"  Ah,  sister,  my  vocation  ?" 

"  If  you  regret  the  world  ?  "  commenced  Celeste. 

"  Ah,"  broke  in  Julian,  "you  are  happy,  you  have  nothing  to 
regret." 

Celeste  sighed,  and  after  a  few  moments'  pause  she  added  : 

"  I  know  nothing,  brother,  nothing  of  this  world." 

"Nor  I  cither,"  replied  Julian,  frankly. 


"  Then  what  have  you  to  regret  1" 

The  young  man  raised  himself  up— a  pause,  then  ho  said  : 

"  I  cannot  explain  what  passes  within  me,  and  yon  could  not 
understand  me— I  suffer.  I  know  a  story  which  always  fills  my 
heart,  it  is  engraven  on  my  mind  deeper  than  my  studies.  Man- 
uelus,  our  good,  kind  father,  has  told  me  about  it." 

"  Tell  it  to  me,  brother,  as  we  ride  along." 

At  this  moment  Monsieur  David  opened  his  eyes.  One  quick, 
penetrating  look  and  the  lids  closed. 

"  It  is  the  story  of  Count  Mario  Monteloone." 

Here  Julian  paused.  Celeste  waited  patiently  for  him  to  speak. 
A  few  seconds  and  he  began  : 

"  I  was  thinking,  dear  sister,  of  the  children  of  Count  Mario 
Monteleonc.     His  poor  orphan  children." 

"  Did  he  have  children  ?" 

"Three  children,  who  disappeared  mysteriously  and  have  never 
been  found.  They  were  sought  for  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  but  always  in  vain.  The  Countess  of  Montelcone, 
the  poor  mother,  when  the  third  was  taken,  became  insane." 

Celeste  listened  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  while  she  murmured  : 

"  Our  dear  mother  died  in  Sicily,  as  Manuelus  says." 

Julian  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  became  very  pale, 
while  he  answered,  almost  as  if  to  himself: 

"  I  do  not  know,  no,  1  do  not  know,  Celeste,  whence  comes 
this  pain,  this  sadness,  which  at  certain  hours  takes  hold  of  mo, 
disgusts  me  with  life.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  great  unhappiness 
in  store  for  us.  I  have  tried  to  divine  what  it  is,  but  alas,  I  can- 
not. I  remember  the  day  when  I  first  saw  Manuelus  ;  we  were  in 
the  valley  of  Mazzaro,  where  we  were  brought  up  in  charity.  I 
see  him  yet,  running  towards  us  with  open  arms ;  and  wo,  timid 
children,  fled  at  sight  of  him.  He  said  we  should  he  rich  and  hap- 
py. We  followed  him  to  a  pleasant  house  not  far  from  Catana. 
Every  day,  he  wrote  letters,  and  I  remember  once  he  said  to  me  : 
'If  I  was  not  your  father  would  you  love  me  just  the  same?' 
He  spoke  of  my  mother,  who  had  come  from  a  great  distance  to 

find  us,   from  France,   doubtless.     Suddenly  he  was   absent 

when  he  returned  he  was  very  much  changed.  He  was  very  sick, 
and  kept  his  bed,  and  when  wo  approached  him  he  looked  at  us 
with  tearful  eyes.  He  said  our  father  was  dead,  and  clothed  us  in 
mourning  dresses.  Celeste,  I  don't  know  why,  but  the  last  time 
he  wrote  us  and  sent  us  ten  ducats  and  appointed  a  meeting  in 
this  country,  the  thought  entered  my  head  that  he  was  poor." 

"I  have  often  thought  of  it,"  replied  Celeste,  sadly. 

At  this  moment.  Monsieur  David  stirred  in  his  seat,  and  half 
opened  his  eyes. 

"Listen,  sister,"  said  Julian,  leaving  this  confidential  subject. 
"I  will  speak  of  better  things  of  Mario  Monteleonc.  Mario, 
prince  of  Benevent,  count  of  Monteleonc  of  Priilazzi  and  Viscrtc 
baron  of  Civita  Galla  and  of  Vittola,  was  cousin  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  highest  noble  of  Calabria.  An  orphan,  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  court  with  the  heir  of  the  Dorias,  and  Francis, 
prince  royal  of  Naples,  only  son  of  Ferdinand. 

"The  king  loved  these  three  youths  with  nearly  equal  tender- 
ness, and  if  ho  caressed  one  more  than  another,  it  was  Mario 
Montelcone.     The  king  said  : 

"  'My  son,  Francis  and  Giacomo  Doria  are  gentlemen  ;  Monte- 
lcone is  a  prince.' 

"  The  afl^ection  of  Ferdinand  for  Mario  was  very  deep,  for 
when  Montelcone,  led  by  ideas  of  liberty  which  seized  all  gener- 
ous hearts  in  the  last  century,  took  sides  with  the  reformers,  he 
did  not  cease  to  love  him. 

"  Giacomo  Doria  followed  him.  Prince  Francis  himself,  won 
by  the  eloquence  of  Monteloone,  helped,  it  is  said,  in  the  grand 
struggle. 

"  When  the  French  general  Champoinnet  laid  siege  to  Naples 
in  1799,  he  mingled,  with  bare  arms  and  a  red  scarf  around  his 
waist,  in  the  army  of  fishermen  and  lazzaroni  who  defended  Na- 
ples so  heroically. 

"  King  Ferdinand  grasped  the  hand  blackened  with  powder 
called  him  his  son,  and  asked  what  ho  wanted. 

"  '  The  liberty  of  Italy,  sire,'  replied  Mario  Monteleonc. 

"  Ferdinand  I.,  the  same  king  who  governs  us  to-day,  promised 
a  reform. 

"  Mario   Monteloone  withdrew    forever  from   the   court,   and 

went  to  live  upon  his  estate.     He  had  one  friend  in  his  solitude 

Giacomo  Doria.  When  Giacomo  Doria  went  to  Naples,  Mario 
Monteleonc  remained  alone  with  a  young  cousin,  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  him  and  whom  he  loved  like  a  sister.  She  was 
called  Barbara  Monteloone.  Mario  loved  her  for  her  gentle,  hap- 
py disposition  and  for  her  piety.  But  Barbara  loved  Mario  in  a 
different  way.  Manuelus  has  often  drawn  her  portrait  for  mo, 
and  so  clearly,  that  it  seems  as  if  I  had  seen  her.  Her  face  was 
very  beautiful,  but  she  was  deformed,  deformed  from  her  birth; 
she  was  humpbacked.  She  was  several  years  younger  than  her 
cousin  and  jirotcctor. 

"When  Mario  married,  towards  the  year  1801,  the  beautiful 
Maria  Amalli,  Barl)aia  welcomed  the  young  couple  with  every 
mark  of  joy  and  affection.  But  some  say  she  grew  deadly  pale 
as  the  count  led  his  beautiful  bride  into  the  palace.  A  few  days 
and  she  fell  ill ;  it  was  thought  she  would  never  recover.  Mario 
Montelcone  sent  to  Germany  for  a  famous  doctor  who  saved  the 
life  of  the  young  girl.  She  recovered  her  health,  but  herface  was 
ever  after  as  white  and  colorless  as  marble. 

"  Maria  Amalfi,  the  young  wife,  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
and  as  good  as  sh3  was  beautiful.  She  was  not  rich  save  in  a 
loving  heart.  A  short  time  after  the  recovery  of  Barbara,  Maria 
Amalfi  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Joy  filled  the  hearts  of  the  young 
couple,  and  Barbara  seemed  devoted  to  the  child." 

Monsieur  David  turned  uneasily  in  his  sent,  then  resumed 
his  nap. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MARIO   MONTELEONK. 


"  Go  on,  brother,"  said  Celeste,  for  Julian  had  paused  in  his 
recital  as  their  fellow-passenger  moved  : 

"  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  the  devoted  father  and  mother  bend- 
ing over  the  cradle.  Suddenly,  a  cloud  fell  on  the  happy  house- 
hold. One  morning  the  nurse  was  found  weeping  beside  the  empty 
cradle.  Barbara  toro  her  hair,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
grief.  Her  distress  was  as  deep  as  that  of  the  bereaved  parents. 
AVhen  the  first  moment  of  stupor  had  passed,  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  whence  came  this  blow.  There  was  no  answer.  The 
mother  of  the  nurse  who  lived  in  the  country,  said  she  had  seen 
a  band  of  gipseys  encamped  on  the  mountain.  They  perhaps  had 
stolen  the  child. 

"  Couriers  were  despatched  in  every  direction.  Barbara  watched 
their  return  from  the  window.  When  she  saw  them  in  the  dis- 
tance she  ran  to  meet  them.  Nothing  had  been  seen  of  either 
Bohemians  or  child. 

"  The  last  hope  died,  and  sadness  reigned  in  the  chateau  late  so 
joyous.  To  chase  away  his  grief  the  Count  Monteleone  turned 
his  attention  to  relieving  the  misery  he  saw  around  him.  lie 
wished  to  make  the  peasants  of  Calabria  industrious  and  happy. 
Mario  Monteloono  wished  his  old  friend  and  companion  in 
arms,  Glacomo  Doria  to  help  him.  Their  estates  were  side  by 
side.     But  the  proud  DorIa  answered  : 

"  '  The  Dorias  have  never  used  but  one  instrument,  which  was 
the  sword.' 

" '  Cousin,'  answered  Mario,  '  the  Monteleones  belong  to  as 
noble  a  family  as  the  Dorias.  If  you  will  not  help  me,  I  must 
strive  alone.' 

"Manfully  be  applied  himself  to  his  task,  that  of  promoting 
industry  and  agriculture.  The  senseless  pride  of  the  Calabrians 
was  against  him.  Like  Glacomo  Dorui  they  scorned  implements 
of  trade.  One  day  the  noble  count  took  the  hammer  in  his  own 
hands  and  worked  at  the  anvil.  This  created  a  great  sensation. 
The  young  courtiers  laughed  at  him,  but  the  people  blessed  him 
and  called  him  the  Benefactor. 

"King  Ferdinand  had  his  anvils  spoken  of,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal was  at  MartorcUo,  a  few  miles  from  here.  He  called  his 
young  pupil  ungrateful,  accused  him  of  having  abandoned  him. 
He  left  Naples,  intending  to  bring  him  back  to  court.  That  was 
in  1805. 

"Mario  Monteleone  received  his  king  with  his  leather  apron  on 
and  the  hammer  in  his  hand.  When  the  king  had  seen  the  Ca- 
labrians work,  ho  altered  his  mind,  and  embracing  Monteleone, 
he  said  : 

"  '  Remain  where  you  are.  You  have  revived  the  glory  of  my 
kingdom.' 

"  He  gave  Mario  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and 
solemnly  instituted  the  Association  of  the  Knights  of  the  Iron 
Ring,  of  whom  ho  made  Monteleone  the  grand  master. 

"  The  forges  of  MartorcUo  were  founded,  a  village  sprung  up  and 
around  them,  :i  village  which  is  gone  now.  For  many  years 
Trompea  was  a  commercial  port.  English  vessels  brought  wood 
and  took  away  iron.  The  country  flourished.  Hillsides  became 
covered  with  waving  fields  of  grain,  and,  a  singular  thing,  the 
people  improved  also.  The  race  which  privation  and  misery  had 
reduced,  l)ecame  once  more  renowned  for  its  strength  and  beauty. 
It  has  deteriorated,  even  now,  dear  Celeste. 

"  In  1808,  Mario  and  his  adherents  resisted,  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  French  influence.  Monteleone  went  to  Sicily  to  otfor  his 
sword  to  the  king,  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  his  master  and  his 
friend.  It  was  while  he  was  gone,  that  the  cloud  fell  a  second 
time  upon  the  chateau.  God  had  pitied  the  grief  of  his  faithful 
servant,  and  had  blessed  him  with  two  children.  When  Mario  left 
for  Sicily,  his  wife  was  the  happy  mother  of  two  children  ;  a  boy 
three  years  old,  and  a  girl  just  one. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  valley  where  prosperity  had  been  his  work, 
Mario  Monteleone  raised  a  marble  pavilion,  in  a  chamber  on  the 
ground  floor  of  which,  he  placed  the  nuptial  bed  and  two  cradles. 
There  he  retired  with  his  beautiful  wife.  The  children  grew 
rapidly,  giving  promise  of  inheriting  the  perfect  beauty  and  good- 
ness of  tlieir  parents.  When  Monteleone  relumed  from  his 
voyage  to  Sicily,  no  one  met  him  on  the  road.  His  eyes  eagerly 
sought  for  Maria  and  his  two  children.  No  one  came.  When 
he  reached  the  threshold  of  the  house  an  awful  silence  reigned 
throughout. 

"  'My  wife  !'  cried  he,  '  my  children  !  Where  are  my  wife  and 
children?' 

"No  answer. 

"At  last,  one  of  the  Six  Knights  of  Iron,  the  German  who  had 
been  his  secretary,  said  to  him  : 

"  '  Master,  summon  all  your  courage.  God  has  struck  you. 
You  have  no  children,  and  your  wife  is  dying.'  Monteleone 
turned  as  pale  as  death  and  entered  the  marble  chamber.  Seated 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  was  a  woman  who  did  not  recognize  him. 
In  her  dellriun\,  she  called  her  children,  kissed  them,  sung  to 
them.  These  fancies  sent  death  to  the  heart  of  the  unhappy 
father. 

"  Near  the  sea-shore  lived  an  old  woman  called  Borta,  mother 
of  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the  two  children  of  Count  Mon- 
teleone. A  few  days  before  the  count's  relurn,  the  nurse,  leadini' 
the  two  children,  came  to  see  her  motlier.  That  evening  she  re- 
turned weeping.  Some  masked  men  had  suddenly  entered  her 
mother's  hut ;  they  had  stolen  the  children.  She  saw  them  em- 
bark in  a  vessel  and  put  out  to  sea. 

"  Monteleone  wished  to  question  the  nurse.  lie  was  told  that 
the  day  following  the  disappearance  of  the  children,  she  was 
found  drowned  in  the  river  Brentolu. 


"  Barbara  was  nearly  beside  herself  with  grief,  she  could  only 
groan  and  weep. 

"  Monteleone  closed  the  marble  pavilion  where  remained  the 
nuptial  bed,  and  the  two  empty  cradles.  It  was  the  tomb  of  his 
happiness.  Maria  Amalfi,  recovered  her  health  but  not  her 
reason.     She  believed  herself  dead. 

"  One  evening,  the  Six  met  in  the  house  of  Mario,  Count  Mon- 
teleone, and  the  German  said  : 

"  '  Master,  we  who  are  devoted  to  you  have  reflected  for  you. 
Chance  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.  These  blows  have 
been  given  by  a  traitor.  Who  has  done  it  ?  Now,  that  you  have 
no  clilldren,  Glacomo  Doria  is  your  lawful  heir." 

"This  is  the  answer  that  the  noble,  high-spirited  count  made 
to  the  insinuation  : 

"  '  Glacomo  Doria  is  my  cousin.  We  have  lived  for  years  like 
brolhcrs.  Barbara  has  already  spoken  to  me  In  the  same  niiinner, 
and  I  gave  the  same  answer  which  I  give  to  you,  "  May  God 
preserve  Glacomo  Doria  to  his  children  !"  I  forbid  any  one  who 
loves  and  obeys  me  to  raise  their  hands  against  the  house  of  my 
cousin  Doria.' " 

"  He  was  a  saint,"  murmured  Celeste. 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  saint,  and  God  treated  him  as  such,  since  he 
made  him  a  martyr,"  said  Julian. 

"  Monteleone  was  proscribed  by  the  new  government  and  his 
property  confiscated.  Nevertheless,  King  Joachim  allowed  the 
forges  of  Martorello  to  remain  and  put  them  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  a  special  prefect.  Tlie,  Six,  as  the  Knights  of  Iron  were 
called,  during  the  absence  of  their  master,  who  was  the  seventh, 
continued  their  work  and  organized  a  secret  society.  This  soci- 
ety, which  they  say,  exists  still,  in  spite  of  the  proscriptions  made 
against  them,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  revolution  of  181G, 
which  deposed  Joachim  Mnrat. 

"  One  thing  is  strange,  sister,  Monteleone  exiled  in  Sicily  met 
with  the  same  fate  as  Murat  upon  the  throne  of  Naples.  Two  at- 
tempts were  made  to  assassinate  him. 

"  It  was  during  his  sojourn  In  Sicily  that  Barbara,  his  cousin  and 
one  of  The  Six,  his  right  hand  man,  the  German  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  several  times,  accused  Glacomo  Doria. 

"  When  the  fall  of  Murat,  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
ended  his  term  of  exile,  Monteleone,  Giacomo  Doria  and  his  son 
Loredan,  whom  be  had  met  in  Sicily,  returned  to  Naples  in  the 
same  carriage. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  October  in  the  year  1815,  Mario  Monte- 
leone was  borne  to  his  home  In  triumph  by  the  people  of  Calabria, 
who  were  his  family. 

"  Thirteen  days  after  that,  Joachim  Murat  was  proscribed  in 
his  turn  and  obliged  to  fly  from  Naples.  He  made  the  attcm|)t, 
but  fortune  was  against  him.  All  his  hoj)es  vanished.  In  a  few- 
hours  he  found  himself  without  arms,  without  followers,  a  wan- 
derer in  the  country  once  his  kingdom.  As  the  twilight  shadows 
began  to  deepen,  the  king,  who  was  accompanied  by  Francechetti 
and  a  faithful  Frenchman,  wished  to  read  a  handbill  posted  on  a 
wall.  It  was  a  placard  signed  by  the  marquis  of  Francavilla, 
governor  of  PIzzo,  promising  a  reward  of  twenty-five  tliousand 
ducats  to  whoever  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Joachim  Murat. 

"  The  three  fugitives  vainly  scanned  the  water,  no  sail  was  In 
sight.  The  king  sat  down  on  a  rock  by  the  shore.  After  having 
rested  a  long  time,  vainly  watching  for  the  vessel,  the  king,  hun- 
gry and  tired,  turned  his  back  upon  the  sea  and  followed  the  river 
Brentolu  to  the  north.  After  having  walked  a  long  distance,  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  chateau  brilliantly  lighted  up,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded festive  sounds.  They  knocked  at  the  gate,  it  was  opened 
to  them.  In  the  dining  saloon,  there  were  about  a  dozen  men 
seated  around  the  master,  who  was  sad  and  silent  in  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicings.     Opjiosite  to  the  master  was  an  empty  place. 

"It  was  the  chateau  of  Monteleone  ;  the  empty  place  belonged 
to  the  beautiful  Maria  Amalfi,  still  Insane.  The  guests  were,  first, 
the  Six,  then  some  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, among  which  were  Giacomo  Doria  and  bis  son  Loredan. 
Monteleone  ordered  the  new  comers  to  be  admitted.  France- 
chetti advanced  to  the  door.  One  glance  served  to  show  him 
who  the  master  was. 

"'God  help  us!'  said  he,  turning  to  Murat  who  was  behind 
him,  '  wc  arc  in  the  power  of  Mario  Monteleone.' 

"  The  latter  asked  : 

"  '  Why  do  not  our  guests  enter  V  and  he  rose  from  the  table. 
The  noise  of  the  cannonading  had  reached  even  Martorello. 

"Joachim  called  Mario  Monteleone  by  name. 

"  '  Do  not  go  !'  cried  his  friends.  But  Mario,  ever  brave  and 
kind,  rose,  his  friends  wished  to  follow  him,  but  he  ordered  them 
to  remain  seated.  He  went  out  alone  into  the  hall.  The  stranger 
said  to  him,  pointing  to  the  valets  who  stood  in  wailing,  'To 
you  alone  I  give  my  name.'  At  a  sign  the  servants  withdrew, 
and  the  master  was  alone  with  the  stranger.     Monteleone  spoke  : 

"  '  What  do  you  want  of  me  V 

"'A  shelter.  I  am  fainting  with  fatigue ;  I  am  hungry.  Give 
me  bread  and  wine.' 

" '  These  are  things  I  never  refuse  any  one,'  replied  the  master. 

'"I  am  proscribed,'  replied  Murat. 

"  '  I  was  yesterday,'  answered  Mario  Monteleone. 

"  '  1  have  done  you  wrong — perhaps  unjustly.' 

"  'May  God  pardon  you,  signor — 1  will  do  you  good.' 

"  '  Without  asking  n)y  name?' 

"  '  Without  asking  your  name.' 

"  A  blush  spread  over  the  stranger's  pale  face,  and  he  threw 
back  the  mantle  ■which  had  partly  hid  his  face,  and  stepping 
forward  be  exclaimed  : 

"  '  I  will  tell  you  my  name,  Mario  Monteleone,  I  am  Joachim 
Napoleon,  king  of  Naples.' 

"  The  master  bowed  and  remained  with  uncovered  head. 


" '  Sire,'  said  he,  '  I  thank  your  majesty  for  having  honored  my 
house  with  your  presence.'  He  took  a  torch  and  led  the  way 
towards  a  wing  of  the  chateau.  Murat  followed  in  silence.  They 
went  into  an  upper  chamber. 

"'Sire,'  said  Mario  Monteleone,  presenting  the  king  a  seat, 
'  God  knows  that  Italy  has  never  had  a  harder  master  than  j'ou. 
The  evil  you  have  done  me  concerns  only  your  conscience.  I  do 
not  wish  you  111.  I  am,  it  is  true,  the  fallhful  servant  of  King 
Ferdinand,  but  you  are  my  guest.  Under  my  roof,  I  swear  it, 
you  shall  cat  in  peace  and  sleep  tranquil.'  He  left  and  returned 
with  food,  and  with  uncovered  head  ond  respectful  manner  he 
served  the  fallen  king. 

"  After  the  repast,  Monteleone  taking  Murat  by  the  hand  led 
him  to  his  own  chamber,  and  said  to  him : 

" '  Sire,  to  reach  your  majesty,  your  enemies  must  pass  over  my 
dead  body.' 

"  Murat  threw  himself  on  his  couch,  faithfully  trusting  to  the 
unsullied  honor  of  Mario  Monteleone.     But  treachery  watched. 

"About  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  door  of  the  chateau 
was  broken  open.  A  hundred  and  fifty  gend'arms  and  a  hun- 
dred men  were  there.  Five  officers  sought  the  chamber  of  the 
king.  The  brave  Count  Monteleone  made  good  his  word  and 
defended  the  entrance  valiantly.  He  fell  wounded  in  three  places. 
Murat,  Francechetti,  and  the  Frenchman,  warned  by  the  strug- 
gle, escaped  through  the  window  and  made  for  the  shore.  Murat 
was  pursued  and  caught,  judged,  condemned,  and  executed  iu 
forty-eight  hours, 

"  Monteleone  was  condemned  for  having  taken  arms  against 
his  lawful  sovereign.  No  one  believed  that  he  would  be  executed. 
Twenty  thousand  voices  plead  for  bis  pardon.  Twenty  thousand 
people  ranged  themselves  round  his  prison,  waiting  for  his  re- 
lease. They  watched  two  days  and  two  nights.  The  morning  of 
the  third  day,  a  royal  courier  appeared,  coming  at  a  gallop  and 
waving  a  white  flag.  A  great  cry  ascended  to  heaven — '  Par- 
don !  pardon  !' 

"  The  Knights  of  Iron  ran  crazy  with  joy  to  bis  dungeon. 
Each  one  was  as  happ)'  as  If  it  was  a  father  that  they  had  saved. 
They  prepared  a  Utter,  ornamented  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  on 
which  to  carry  him  in  triumph  to  Martorello, 

"  It  was  a  corpse  that  was  placed  on  the  triumphal  car !  Mon- 
teleone was  found  dead  in  his  dungeon, 

"The  preceding  night,  it  is  said,  a  man  was  shown  into  his 
dungeon — a  masked  man,  Monteleone  was  strangled,  A  wall 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  with  slow  steps  and  heavy  hearts  the 
mourning  crowd  carried  the  body  of  their  late  lord  to  Jlartorello. 
The  funeral  services  were  performed  in  the  Convent  of  Corpo 
Santo.  All  the  country  was  there  save  one — Maria  Amalfi  had 
disappeared. 

"  Ascending  the  mountain  the  Six  Knights  of  Iron  bore  the  body. 
No  one  saw  them  during  the  service.  When  the  last  notes  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  had  died  away  and  unbroken  silence  reigned  in  the 
vast  church,  six  masked  men  came  and  stood  beside  the  open 
coffin  where  lay  the  body  of  Mario  Monteleone.  The}'  extended 
their  hands  over  the  body,  pronouncing  a  silent  oath.  On  the 
middle  finger  of  each  hand  v.'as  a  ring  of  iron,  each  like  the  other. 

[see   ESGR.W'INO,] 

They  raised  the  body  of  their  loved  master  above  the  open  vanlt. 
The  open  coffin  was  attached  to  cords  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
it  down  into  the  vault ;  the  six  masked  men  did  not  move.  But, 
when  the  coflin  was  balanced  above  the  opening,  they  again 
stretched  out  their  hands.  The  cords  which  had  begun  to  glide 
were  stopped. 

'"Seven  years  we  give  ourselves  to  avenge  the  death  of  our 
master.  The  sacred  earth  shall  not  cover  the  body  of  our  master 
until  the  vile  assassin  shall  have  paid  the  debt  with  his  blood. 
This  promise  we  make  under  oath  in  the  presence  of  Jesus 
crucified.' 

"  The  six  masked  heads  bowed. 

"  The  crowd  listened,  silent,  terrified,  while  the  choir  chanted 
the  mournful  Dies  irie." 

"  The  ni'xt  day  the  palace  of  Infantado  and  the  chateau  of  Fran- 
cavilla were  in  flames.  Eight  days  after  that,  no  trace  of  the 
flourishing  village  of  MartorcUo  could  be  found.  The  forges 
were  destroyed  because  they  had  become  the  property  of  Giacomo 
Doria,  who  with  his  son,  Loredan,  was  suspected  of  having 
connived  at  the  vile  assassination  of  Count  Mario  Monteleone. 
The  Six  Knights  of  the  Iron  Ring  took  their  carbines — they 
arc  bandits  ! 

"  They  say  that  even.'  year  this  very  day,  the  15th  of  October, 
the  bells  of  Co  po  Santo  toll  a  knell,  and  that  the  gloomy  nave  is 
filled  with  these  mysterious  avengers.  It  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Mario  Monteleone,  who  Is  yet  unavenged — " 

The  two  children  were  silent.  Julian,  sad  and  sorrowful,  and 
fatigued  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  recital  of  his 
story.  Celeste,  silent,  for  she  was  dreaming — ay,  looking  fur 
back  in  the  past.     A  bai>h  voice  startled  both  from  their  reveries. 

"  That  is  a  strange  story  you  have  just  related,  my  young 
signor." 

The  speaker  was  Monsieur  David,  whom  they  had  thought 
sound  asleep,  and  who  fixed  his  small,  snake-like  eyes  upon  the 
young  student. 

"  A  slory  known  to  every  one,  in  this  part  of  llie  country  at 
least,"  coldly  answered  Julian. 

"And  this  Manuelus,"  questioned  Monsieur  David,  "  was  he 
at  Martorello  when  these  startling  events  took  place  ?" 

Julian  paused  a  moment  before  answering.  His  face  generally 
so  open  and  frank,  now  expressed  haughty  pride,  and  his  voice 
was  very  cold  as  he  replied  ; 

"  Signor,  Manuelus  Is  wailing  for  us  at  the  end  of  our  route. 
Any  further  information  on  the  subject  you  can  ask  of  him," 
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THE   THREB   TRAVELLERS. 


Monsieur  David  did  not  seem  offended  by  the  tone  and  an- 
swer of  his  fellow-traveller,  tliough  he  looked  hastily  round  as  if 
expecting  and  fearing  to  see  Manuelus.  Seeing  nothing,  he  began 
to  talk  to  the  children  in  an  indifferent  manner  ot  the  legends 
and  ballads  of  the  country,  and  spoke  of  the  famous  bandit  Por- 
porato — the  prince  of  robbers.  Outside  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  same  subject.     Baptista  said  : 

"  Now-a-days,  you  hear  of  nothing  but  Porporato." 

"  What  do  they  say  of  him  V  questioned  Athol,  while  he  care- 
lessly smoked  his  cigarette. 

"  They  say  he  is  as  terrible  and  powerful  as  the  thunder  of 
heaven,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  brave  and  generous  as  a  lion." 

"  Bah !"  exclaimed  the  young  traveller.  "  You  Calabrians 
always  say  that  of  your  bandits — they  are  always  perfect  prod- 
igies of  beauty  and  valor." 

"  Since  the  time  of  Rinaldini,  who  was  not  the  son  of  a  man," 
replied  Baptista,  with  convincing  gravity,  "  there  has  never  been 
a  knight  like  Porporato." 

"  Does  he  not  sometimes  come  into  this  country  ?"  carelessly 
asked  Athol. 

"  Signor,  I  have  never  seen  him,  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  has 
not  been  here.  You  know  better  than  I  what  they  will  give  for 
his  head  at  Naples." 

"  Fourteen  thousand  ducats,"  replied  the  young  man,  then 
added  : 

"  A  goodly  sum.    TeU  me,  friend,  is  Porporato  young  V 

"  Very  young." 

"  One  must  know  where  he  lives  so  as  to  avoid  him." 

"Signor,  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Naples  is  his  domain ;  he  lev- 
ies contributions  on  the  plateau 
of  Abruzza,and  within  the  pope's 
boundaries,  but  his  chateau  is 
near  here,  since  the  songs  say  so." 

Chevalier  Athol  laughed  at  the 
earnestness  of  the  young  vetturi- 
no,  and  his  mirth  gave  offence, 
for  the  Calabrians  defend  bri- 
gands with  as  much  respect  as  a 
subject  would  his  lawful  sove- 
reign. 

"  Signor,"  said  Baptista,  with 
dignity,  "  I  bet  a  hundred  car- 
lines  (and  I  am  not  rich)  that  the 
scoffer  would  raise  his  hat  to 
him." 

"There,  there,  Baptista,  my 
boy,"  said  the  young  traveller, 
"  I  will  not  tease  you ;  you  are 
perhaps  right;  I  will  ask  only 
one  thing  more,  this  Porporato,  is 
ho  one  of  The  SixV 

"If  you  are  master,"  replied 
the  vetturino,  rather  sulkily,"  you 
must  know  that  without  asking." 

"I  am  ignorant;  I  am  the 
master  and  command  you  to  tell 
me." 

"  Ah,  well !"  answered  Baptis- 
ta, "  it  is  thought  he  is." 

"  The  placard  says  he  is  twen- 
ty-two or  three  years  old,  young- 
er by  ten  years  than  the  young- 
est of  The  Six." 

"  Do  they  come  often  into  the 
country,  these  lords  V 

"  Every  year — the  fifteenth  of  October." 

"  Stop !"  exclaimed  Chevalier  Athol,  speaking  in  English  that 
one  word.     "  Why  do  you  not  call  me — my  lord  V 

"  I  will  call  your  Exccllenza  whatever  you  wish ;  but  we  are 
not  yet  at  the  inn."  He  interrupted  himself  to  exclaim  in  a  tone 
of  sincere  admiration  : 

"  San  Gennajo  !  what  a  splendid  spring !" 

As  he  spoke,  Chevalier  Athol  had  sprung  lightly  from  the  top 
of  the  diligence.  Baptista  handed  him  his  valise  and  mantle. 
The  j'oung  man  threw  him  an  ounce  of  gold,  waved  his  hand,  and 
disajipcarcd  among  the  rocks. 

The  merry  Baptista  looked  at  the  gold,  it  was  a  generous  sura, 
and  with  a  cheerful  voice  he  spoke  to  his  horses,  who  trotted 
steadily  on.  Of  their  own  accord  they  stopped  by  the  bridge  of 
Brentolu.  Julian  and  Celeste  alighted  and  entered  the  inn  of 
Corpo  Santo,  which  was  about  twenty  steps  from  the  road.  In 
the  dining  room  they  found  an  old  man,  about  fifty  years  old, 
whom  they  embraced  with  every  mark  of  affection  and  respect. 
It  was  Manuelus. 

His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  he  received  them. 

"  Ah,  my  beloved  children.  I  have  not  prospered  in  my 
voyage.  The  powerful  do  not  remember  those  wlio  are  dead. 
But  one  resource  is  left  for  us,  and  tlii.s  night  we  ."liall  know  our 
fate" 

"  Who  will  declare  it  to  asV  asked  .luHan. 

"  If  the  deposit  has  been  confided  to  man,  I  have  no  hope,"  re- 
plied Manuelus,  "for  my  faith  in  the  human  race  has  gone." 

"  If  not  to  man,  dear  Manuelus,"  said  Celeste,  "  to  whom,  then, 
could  the  deposit  be  given  V 
"  To  the  earth." 
Oat  doors,  Baptista  prepared   to   feed  his  horses.     A    head. 


crowned  with  a  black  silk  skull  cap,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
diligence. 

"Friend!' 

"  Signor  !  I  will  come  to  you  in  a  moment,"  and  he  prepared 
to  empty  a  bag  of  corn  into  a  wooden  box. 

Monsieur  David  spoke  with  austere  authority. 

"  Here  ;  when  I  speak  you  must  obey  upon  the  instant." 

"  Peste !"  grumbled  Baptista.  "  Your  Excellenza  seems  in  a 
hurry." 

"  My  Excellenza  travels  for  charcoal  and  iron." 

Baptista  raised  his  hat  and  stood  bareheaded,  while  he  mtur- 
mured  to  himself — "  It  is  the  day."     While  he  said  aloud  : 

"Iron  is  strong  and  charcoal  is  black." 

"  There  is  something  stronger  than  iron,"  pronounced  Monsieur 
David,  while  he  took  the  hand  of  the  vetturino. 

"It  is  faith"  answered  the  young  fellow,  and  his  lips  paled  as 
he  felt  the  fingers  of  the  traveller  trace  a  double  cross  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand. 

"  There  is  something  blacker  than  charcoal." 

"  It  is  the  conscience  of  a  traitor.  Your  Excellenza  can  com- 
mand." 

"  Your  horses  can  eat  and  drink  when  I  alight.  I  am  in  a 
hurry.  Up  to  your  seat,  and  take  me  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain." 

Baptista  obeyed  without  a  word.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  diligence  passed  the  gates  of  the  Convent  of  Corpo 
Santo.     It  paused : 

"  Go  on  !"  replied  the  sole  passenger.  Monsieur  David.  A  half 
a  mile  farther  the  order  was  given  to  stop,  and  Monsieur  David 
got  out,  carrying  his  cloak  under  his  arm. 

"  Friend,"  said  he  to  the  driver,  "  remember  that  I  command 


"  Who  were  they  V 

"  Two  young  men  and  a  young  girl." 

"  Aha  !  You  have  promised  not  to  tell.  The  old  fox  wishes  to 
leave  no  trace  behind  him.     Is  it  not  so  V 

"  I  don't  understand  your  excellenza." 

"  No  ?  I  can  refresh  your  memory,  my  boy,"  and  so  saying,  the 
man  presented  his  carbine. 

"  My  lord !"  cried  Baptista,  "  I  am  only  a  poor  devil.  Have 
pity  on  me  !"     The  unknown  laughed  and  lowered  his  weapon. 

"  See !"  said  he,  holding  up  his  hand,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  you  my  iron  ring.  I  will  not  make  the  cross  on  your  palm, 
neither  will  I  speak  of  iron  and  charcoal,  nor  of  faith,  nor  of  the 
conscience  of  a  traitor.  I  will  take  your  hand  and  just  press  it 
slightly."  Baptista  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  the  pressure  was  so  vio- 
lent.    The  giant  laughed  aloud. 

"  You  will  not  disobey  me  after  that.  Turn  your  horses.  Your 
wife  must  eat  her  porridge  without  you  to-night." 

"  Why,  Excellenza  V  timidly  asked  the  young  driver. 

"  Because  I  need  you.  I  have  come  a  long  distance  and  I  am 
tired.  At  midnight,  you  must  meet  me  here,  and  take  me  to 
Monte  Fama.     God  help  you  if  yon  are  faithless." 

The  giant  slung  his  carbine  over  his  shoulder,  and  disappeared 
among  the  bushes.  Poor  Baptista  remained  like  one  stunned. 
Then,  with  drooping  head  and  a  resigned  air,  he  turned  bis  face 
towards  the  Convent  Corpo  Santo. 

"  Go  on,  my  birds,"  said  he,  "  patience !  It  is  a  long  time  to 
wait  from  now  to  midnight,  but  it  is  to  do  the  pleasure  of  a  fierce 
Calabrian  brigand." 

Meanwhile,  the  handsome  Chevalier  Athol  descended  the  rocks 
which  led  to  the  shore.  He  walked  fast.  Arrived  at  the  shore, 
he  walked  more  slowly,  with  a  firm,  buoyant  step.    He  wag  very 
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you  in  the  name  of  charcoal  and  iron.  If  the  inspector  asks  you 
how  many  passengers  you  had,  since  you  left  Palmi,  answer — 
'  two  men  and  a  young  girl.' " 

"  But,"  objected  Baptista. 

Monsieur  David  held  up  his  little  finger,  on  which  was  a  ring  of 
burnished  steel. 

"  Enough  !"  exclaimed  Baptista,  in  a  low,  frightened  voice, 
and  springing  upon  his  seat,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  impatient 
steeds.  A  few  hundred  steps  from  the  road  there  was  a  deep  ra- 
vine— thither  Monsieur  David  turned  his  steps  and  stopped  before 
a  dense  thicket.  A  soft  whistle.  The  plume  of  a  Calabrian  hat 
appeared  among  the  leaves. 

"  Enter,  signor,  you  are  the  first  comer,"  said  a  gruff  voice. 
The  leaves  parted,  and  Monsieur  David  disappeared.  He  entered 
the  hut  of  a  contrabandist.  Meanwhile  the  empty  diligence 
rolled  steadily  along.  Baptista,  forgetting  his  disappointments  in 
the  prospect  of  returning  home,  was  whistling  gaily.  Suddenly, 
at  the  turn  of  the  road,  a  man  a])peared,  a  perfect  giant.  He 
wore  a  brown  cloak  and  plumed  hat.  Ho  carried  a  carbine.  The 
poor  vetturino  was  frightened,  and  was  about  to  turn  and  fly, 
when  the  man  in  the  cloak  gave  a  peculiar  whistle. 

"  The  third,"  murmured  Baptista.  "  It  is  the  day,"  and  ho 
stopped  his  horses. 

"  Amici,  alliegre,  andianw  alia  pena  /"  sang  the  man. 

"  Good  !"  grumbled  the  vetturino ;  "devil's  chant.  How  many 
times  shall  I  hear  those  infernal  words  to-day  ?  Your  lordship 
wishes  to  ride  ?"  asked  ho. 

"  You  are  Baptista  of  Montcleone,"  said  the  man ;  "  you  have 
married  a  pretty  girl,  friend  ;  how  many  passengers  have  you  had 
in  your  carri.gc  ?" 

"  Three,"  answered  the  vetturino. 


handsome,  with  an  eye  like  an  eagle's — made  to  look  at  the  sun. 
His  handfome,  close  fitting  dress  of  black  velvet  displayed  his 
elegant  form  to  great  advantage.  He  paused  in  his  walk  and 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  sea.  The  waves  rose  and  fell  in  the 
sunlight,  but  there  was  nothing  on  the  broad  surface.  Athol 
seated  himself  on  a  rock  and  his  thoughts  wandered.  He  thought 
of  the  famous  brigand,  Porporato.  No  one  knew  his  true  name. 
Ho  was  called  Porporato,  because  of  his  crimson  hat  and  plume. 
The  first  time  the  red  plume  had  been  seen  was  at  Lago  Negro. 
The  scaffold  was  dressed.  The  priest  exhorted  Giovanni  Ber- 
tuzzi  to  prepare  for  death,  an  old  man,  an  outlaw. 

Giovanni  had  already  mounted  the  fatal  platform,  his  hands 
were  bound,  and  the  ccrd  round  his  neck.  Suddenly  he  was 
seized  in  the  arms  of  a  young  man,  whose  tall,  elegant  form  was 
clothed  in  crimson,  and  whose  head  was  crowned  by  a  crimson  hat 
and  plume. 

"Bravo  !  Porporato  !"  (the  crimson)  exclaimed  the  crowd. 

The  name  always  stuck  to  him.  The  next  day  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head  liy  the  intendant  of  Lago  Negro.  That  night  the 
daughter  of  tlic  proud  intendant  was  canied  off,  together  with  all 
the  diamonds.  The  lady  was  sent  back  without  ransom.  From 
that  time  Poqiorato] became  a  hero.  Everywhere  ballads  were 
sung  in  his  praise. 

There  was  a  chateau  among  the  mountains  ;  God  knows  where. 
The  prince  Francis  of  Bourbon,  it  is  said,  had  seen  this  superb 
chateau.  If  he  had  he  never  spoke  of  it.  The  b.and  of  Porporato 
consisted  of  thirty  chosen  men,  who  were,  according  to  public  re- 
port, as  invisible  and  powerful  as  the  chief  himself.  The  other 
bandits  of  the  Appenines  had  wished  to  unite  with  him,  but  the 
haughty  Porporato  scorned  their  alliance. 
[to  be  continoed.] 
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GAIiA  DAY,  NANKIN,  CHINA. 

A  festival  in  China,  such  as  we  have  represented  it  in  out  en- 
graving on  this  page,  is  a  most  bewildering  affiiir ;  an  olla  podri- 
da  of  flags,  drums,  gongs,  dragons,  fire-crackers,  squibs,  rockets, 
junks,  barges,  tanka  boats,  mandarins,  plebeians,  priests,  women 
and  the  "  rest  of  mankind."  At  night  it  is  all  noise,  fireworks  and 
lanterns,  a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  Fourth  of  Jaly,  an  extraordi- 
Bary,  dazeling,  stunning,  crazy  compound  of  all  that  is  glittering, 


A   CHINESE    GALA   DAY   ON    CANTON   RIVER. 

queer,  noisy  and  absurd,  and  we  should  think  the  tired  Celestial 
who  has  coiled  awayhis  pigtail  and  laid  down  to  rest  after  such  a 
scene,  would  thauk  his  stars  that  it  was  all  over. 


ORCAS  INSTITUTK,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  Orcas  Institute,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  and 
situated  near  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  accurately  represent- 
ed in  the  engraving  on  this  page.    It  is  situated  on  a  commanding 


elevation  about  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  Worcester.  "With 
its  round  towers  and  crenatcd  battlements,  it  looks  like  a  feudal. 
castle,  though  its  inmates  are  very  different  from  the  lauded  dames 
of  the  days  of  chivalry,  who,  though  lives  were  perilled  in  main- 
tenance of  their  claims  to  admiration,  were  ignoi'ant  of  philosophy 
and  science,  and  could  not  even  write  their  own  names.  The 
course  of  instruction  pursued  embraces  the  solid  branches,  aud 
those  accomplishments  which  fit  woman  to  adorn  society. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
STANZAS    TO    EMORY, 

BY   WILLIE  WARE. 

The  gentle  moon  is  shining, 

Shedding  silvery  beam?! ; 
And  memory  i?  wonderiug— 

Wonderiug  in  bright  dre«m?. 

The  stars  arc  in  the  sky, 

And  oft  I  think  of  thee; 
Methiuks  I  see  thy  form 

Glide  o'er  the  moonlit  lea. 

Affftin  T  look  :  the  dream  has  fled — 

Fled  quickly  far  away, 
And  left  the  gentle,  silvery  moon 

iJchiud  the  dark  clouds  gray. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HAZING  THE  WROXG  MAN. 


BY   CArT.   JAMES    F.   ALCORN. 

"  CoxsARN  jer  pictcr !  Didn't  you  tell  nie  you  was  a.  sailor?" 
demanded  Captain  Sullivan,  prasping  tiic  wheel  and  addressing 
a  slender,  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed  youth,  who,  experiencing  a 
sudden  and  severe  attack  of  seasickness,  had  most  unsailor-like, 
reliaquished  the  helm,  springing  to  the  quarter,  over  which  ho 
was  discharging  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  during  the  utterance 
of  the  above  demand. 

It  was  early  in  Jaiiuaiy,  1S51,  and  cold  as  Greenland,  when  the 
schooner  sailed,  and  having  run  out  by  the  lower  light,  with  a 
strong  breeze  from  northwest,  about  half  an  hour  previous,  was 
fairly  in  the  short  chop  off  the  "  Hardens,"  rolling  up,  and  occa- 
sionally, gunwale  too,  in  the  heavy  swell  that  set  down  from 
Chebea  beach.  True,  it  was  not  a  iieavy  sea  way,  hut  to  those 
unused  to  the  quick  motion  ])cculiar  to  schooners,  it  was  very 
unpleasant,  and  had  a  decided  tendency  to  unsettle  the  contents 
of  their  breadbaskets. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  youth  in  question,  apparently.  If 
he  was  a  seaman — which  his  abandonment  of  the  helm  rendered  a 
matter  of  doubt,  at  least  in  the  captain's  estimation — he  was  evi- 
dently not  at  home  in  a  schooner.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  unsailor-like  act,  he  otfered  no  explanation,  sim- 
ply replying  to  Captain  Sullivan's  demand,  as  soon  as  he  regained 
his  breath,  and  tlie  wheel. 

"  Yes  sir,  I  believe  I  told  you  I  was  a  sailor." 

"  You  believe  ?     Going  to  deny  it,  are  you  V 

"  No  sir !  I  deny  nothing.  1  know,  I  told  you  I  had  been  at 
sea,  and  I  may  have  claimed  to  be  a  sailor;  yet  I  cannot  recollect 
the  fact." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  Subject  to  occasional  fits  of  forgetful. 
ness,  aint  ye  ?  V.'hat  did  you  meau  by  telling  me  a  tliunderin' 
lie?' 

"A  what,  sir?"  demanded  the  youth,  drawing  his  slight  form 
up  to  its  full  extent,  and  regarding  his  superior  with  an  expression 
of  mingled  anger,  surprise  and  scorn. 

"A  lie,  confound  ye  !  O,  you  needn't  look  so  black  about  it. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  I  have  no  confidence  in  your  yarn 
about  been  to  sea  an'  .all  that." 

"  Indeed !" 

"What's  that?"  demanded  the  skipper  angrily,  interrupting 
the  youth,  adding  :  "  Say  that  again,  you  scoundrel !" 

"  Indeed  !"  reiterated  the  youth  proudly,  adding  after  a  brief 
pause,  during  which  he  put  his  wliecl  down  a  spoke  or  two,  "I 
only  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  hasty  opinion  you  had  formed 
of  my  ability,  and  was  about  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  same  for  a  few  days,  at  least  until  I  have  found  my 
sea  legs  again." 

"  A  rig  ijou  never  had  on.  But  look,  you  younker  !  Belay  alj 
that  big  dick  !  It's  my  candid  opinion  you're  some  college  larnt 
bug,  as  is  running  away  to  sea  to  escape  the  reward  o'  your 
deviltry.  Here  !  what  in  thunder  're  ye  about !  Didn't  I  give  ye 
the  course,  east-southeast,  and  here  ye  are  steering  east  half-north. 
You  can  steer  with  a  vengeance.  Hang  me,  if  I  haint  a  good 
mind  to  heave  ye  overboard.  Keep  her  otf,  if  ye  know  how!" 
and  the  old  man  stamped  over  to  leeward,  venting  his  displeas- 
ure, in  unmeasured  terms,  against  green  hands  and  land-lubbers 
generally,  but  most  particularly  against  our  hero,  whom  he  deemed 
the  greenest  of  greenies. 

The  vessel's  complement,  all  told,  was  only  five  souls,  one  of 
whom  performed  the  joint  duties  of  cook  and  steward,  with  the 
additional  task  of  aiding  to  make  and  reduce  sail,  on  all  occa- 
sions, being  exempt  only  from  standing  a  regular  watch  or  steer- 
ing, a  duty  which  the  captain  was  obliged  to  perform,  in  common 
with  his  crew.  As  they  were  so  few  in  number,  it  was  desirable 
that  all  should  be  fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
which  fact  rendered  Captain  Sullivan's  chagrin  very  excusable, 
believing  as  he  did,  his  watch-iuate  to  be  incompetent,  if  not  ac- 
tually ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  seamanship.  That  the 
youth  was  "  book-lamed,"  the  old  man  expressed  himself  con- 
vinced, when  confiding  his  fears  to  his  mate,  at  the  supper  table, 
an  hour  later  ;  but  his  manner  savored  so  much  of  the  indepen- 
dent, and  his  replies  were  so  deeply  tinged  with  quiet  yet  cutting 
sarcasm,  that  the  former  imbibed  a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  to 
him  at  once,  resolving  there  and  then,  to  make  him  deeply  rue  the 
imposition  he  had  practised. 

Had  the  vessel  been  bound  on  a  coasting  voyage.  Captain  Sulli- 
van might  have  viewed  the  case  dilVerently,  and  aft'ordedhim  some 
opportunity  to  retrieve  his  reputation,  when,  if  he  failed,  he  would 


have  discharged  him  in  the  first  port ;  but  being  bound  to  Hayti 
City,  St.  Domingo,  there  was  no  alternative,  so  he  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  his  inefficient  services,  in  any  manner  in  which 
they  could  be  made  available. 

William  Coleman,^or,  as  ho  was  designated  by  his  ship- 
mates— Bill,  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  his  superior,  and  instantly  formed  the  counter  resolution  to 
defend  himself,  at  all  hazards,  against  all  treatment  savoring  of 
tyranny,  at  the  same  time,  as  firmly  resolving,  to  merit,  to  the 
extreme,  the  hasty  opinion  already  formed  and  expressed  by  his 
commander. 

"  Come,  Bill !  all  hands  are  called  to  reef  sails  !"  shouted  the 
steward,  shaking  him  violently  about  tliree  bells  in  the  mid-watch, 
us  he  lay — very  like  a  thorough-bred  sailor — dreaming  away  his 
watch  below,  on  no  softer  bed  than  his  chest,  his  reefing  jacket 
serving  him  for  a  pillow. 

"  Ay,  ay,  reef  sail  it  is !"  was  his  prompt  response  as  he  bound- 
ed to  his  feet,  donning  his  jacket  and  sou'wester  on  the  instant, 
adding,  "That  you,  steward?  Who  called  the  watch?  They 
must  have  been  rather  quiet,  or  I  should  have  heard  them." 

"O,  there's  on'y  you  an'  I  to  call,  an'  I  bein'  awake,  saved  the 
mate  the  trouble,"  replied  the  steward,  adding,  as  Bill  disappeared 
up  the  companion  ladder,  unmindful  of  his  words :  "  My  eye  1  that 
f'.'llow  aint  the  greeny  the  old  man  takes  him  to  be.  If  that  aint 
coming  at  a  call,  I  never  see  any.  He's  up,  dressed  and  on  deck, 
afore  any  other  man  in  this  boat  would  lia'  got  his  peepers  open," 
and  donning  an  oiled  jacket  and  sou'wester,  he  followed  him  on 
deck,  where  a  keen  and  fresh  gale  from  northwest  was  howling 
through  the  rigging,  straining  the  hull,  and  bending  the  tapering 
spars  which  groaned  and  buckled  at  each  plunge,  beneath  their 
towering  cloud  of  canvass. 

"Here,  you  Bill !"  exclaimed  Captain  Sullivan — who  had  just 
taken  the  wheel — addressing  our  hero  as  he  passed  to  leeward, 
taking  his  station  at  the  main  sheet.  "  Go  forward  and  ease  off 
that  boom  brace !     It's  about  all  you're  fit  for  !" 

Our  hero  obeyed  in  silence,  keenly  alive  to  the  sneer  contained 
in  the  old  man's  order,  and  casting  off  tlic  turns  of  the  brace  to 
the  last,  stood  waiting  for  the  word  to  ease  away.  The  mate  was 
lowering  away  the  sail  in  the  meantime,  and  the  old  man  having 
put  his  wheel  slightly  a-lee  and  clapped  the  becket  on,  had  manned 
the  main  sheet  with  the  remaining  steward  and  seamen,  but  their 
united  eflforts  failed  to  gain  an  inch  of  the  sheet. 

"  What  in  thunder  holds  that  boom  ?"  demanded  Sullivan,  on 
finding  this  effort  ineffectual,  while  the  slack  sail  falling  forward 
of  the  boom,  hid  the  taut  boom  brace  from  his  view.  "  Why  don't 
ve  let  go  that  boom  brace,  you  lubber?"  he  continued,  as  the 
steward  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  remained  fast. 

"  Lot  go  it  is  !"  shouted  Bill,  adding  :  "  Look  out  for  your 
heads  aft,"  as  he  hove  the  last  turn  of  the  brace  off,  and  deliber- 
ately hove  the  coil  overboard,  when  the  boom  swung  inboard  with 
fearful  velocity,  being  only  prevented  from  taking  sole  charge  of 
the  quarter  deck,  hy  the  wet  sail. 

"  Perdition  seize  the  blockhead  !"  roared  the  enraged  skipper, 
gathering  his  carcase  up  from  among  the  parts  of  the  mainsheet 
and  attempting  to  right  the  helm  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  rubbed  vigorously  a  spot  on  his  cranium,  rendered 
rather  tender  by  violent  contact  with  the  main  boom  sheet-block. 

"  Hang  you  !  AVhat  did  you  let  that  boom  brace  go  by  the  run 
for  ?"  demanded  he,  as  our  hero  joined  his  shipmates,  who  were 
hauling  in  the  slack  of  the  sheet  and  preparing  the  sail  for  reefing. 

"Because  you  ordered  me  to  do  so." 

"  I  didn't  tell  you  to  let  it  go  by  the  run  !  0,  if  I  don't  pay 
you  for  this,  you  confounded  lan'lubber  I  Mitten  that  sheet  I 
what  in  thunder  're  ye  gaping  at !"  screamed  the  captain,  hoarse 
with  passion,  whereupon  our  hero  turned  away  with  a  quiet  smile 
illuming  his  features,  and  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  the  main 
boom  to  hook  the  reef  tackle,  when  the  mate  accosted  him  with, 
"  Here !  where  are  you  going  now  ?  Out  o'  that,  if  you  don't 
want  to  make  a  hole  in  the  drink." 

"  O,  let  him  go,  Mr.  Smith!"  exclaimed  the  captain.  "Let 
him  go,  by  all  means  !  We  can't  be  rid  of  him  too  soon."  But 
our  hero  had  fallen  back  when  the  mate  spoke,  and  now  mut- 
tered in  a  low  tone,  "I  guess  not.  But  you  wont  get  rid  of  him 
quite  as  soon  as  you  wish,  old  boss." 

The  sails  were  soon  double  reefed,  and  the  schooner,  relieved 
by  the  extreme  pressure  of  whole  sail,  was  bounding  lightly  over 
the  billows  before  the  fresh  gale,  when  the  watch  went  below, 
when  Captain  Sullivan  vented  his  indignation  at  will  against  the 
object  of  his  wrath,  who  bore  the  oral  abuse  in  silence,  quietly  di- 
vesting himself  of  every  particle  of  clothing,  to  the  evident  in- 
crease of  his  superior's  chagrin,  and  turning  into  his  berth,  soon 
dropped  to  sleep  apparently,  but  was  in  reality  congratulating 
himself  on  the  evident  power  he  possessed  to  hector  his  intentional 
tyrant. 

A  few  days  snfliced  to  effect  a  decided  change  in  the  weather 
and  climate,  when  Captain  Sullivan,  resolved  to  work  the  young 
man's  old  iron  up,  set  him  at  work  pounding  the  rust  off  the  cable, 
remaining  at  the  wheel  during  the  whole  of  each  alternate  watch, 
in  order  that  ho  might  keep  him  steadily  employed  at  the  irksome 
task,  while  the  latter,  chuckling  with  delight,  as — seated  at  his 
labor  forward — he  observed  his  superior,  heartsick  of  one  position 
at  the  wheel,  and  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun, 
shifting  the  weight  of  his  portly  person  from  one  aching  leg  to 
another,  until  the  task  became  almost  torture,  and  bo  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  steward,  during  that  worthy's  leisure  mo- 
ments, in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  some  exercise. 

At  such  moments  as  those,  Bill  always  had  some  portion  of  his 
task  to  submit  to  his  superior's  inspection,  when  he  would  only 
add  to  the  old  man's  irritability  by  frequent  expression  of  his  desire 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  covert  inuendoes  regarding  his  own  sup- 


posed ignorance  and  desire  to  learn,  seldom  failing  to  drop  a  broad 
hint  that  he  might  forget  how  to  steer  if  kept  from  the  wheel. 
This  hint  never  failed  in  its  intended  effect,  but  always  renewed 
the  old  man's  resolve,  in  which  he  frequently  wavered — to  withhold 
the  slightest  favors  from  the  culprit,  who  was  quietly  laughing  in 
his  sleeve,  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  worthy  captain  per- 
sisted in  punishing  only  himself. 

The  schooner  reached  her  destination  at  length,  when  our  hero 
was  permitted  some  latitude,  in  the  shape  of  recreation  on  shore 
to  which  he  was  taken  daily  by  the  captain,  as  a  guard  for  the 
boat,  during  the  latter's  visits  to  the  consignees.  To  this  fact 
Bill  owed  many  hours  of  ease,  during  the  period  required  to  dis- 
charge the  outward  cargo,  and  refit  and  repaint  the  schooner,  a 
real,  though  unintentional  favor,  for  which  he  manifested  his  grat 
itude  by  the  most  gross  misinterpretation  of  every  order  he  re- 
ceived, and  not  unfrequent  detention  of  his  superior  on  shore, 
when  entrusted  with  any  errand  by  the  latter,  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  losing  his  way  amid  the  grotesque  ruins  of  the  once 
splendid  island  city. 

On  one  occasion  Captain  Sullivan  desired  him  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  a  blacksmith,  engaged  on  some  work  for  the  vessel,  and 
who  lived  at  some  distance,  beyond  the  city  proper.  Bill  ino- 
proved  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country,  by  extending  his 
rambles  as  far  as  the  masked  fort,  where  he  remained  viewing  the 
bastions  and  examining  from  the  exterior  the  fortification,  until 
the  declining  sun  warned  him  of  the  necessity  for  instant  return. 
Keaching  the  beach,  he  found  the  skipper  in  a  towering  passion, 
threatening  all  manner  of  punishment,  and  refusing  to  hear  the 
first  syllable  in  palliation,  while  Bill,  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the 
exhibition  of  his  superior's  wrath,  took  his  scat  in  the  boat  to 
await  further  orders. 

This  act  but  added  to  the  skipper's  ill-temper,  inciting  his  ire 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  pounced  upon  our  hero,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  shirt-collar  and  seat  of  his  unmentionables,  threw  him  over- 
board, when  the  latter,  with  well  affected  terror,  made  his  way 
into  deep  water  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  worthy  captain,  struck 
out  boldly  for  the  schooner,  at  the  time  lying  over  four-hundred 
yards  from  the  beach.  Capt.  Sullivan  called  him  back  in  vain  ;  to 
all  orders,  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and 
continued  his  onward  career,  swiftly  cleaving  the  placid  waters  of 
the  bay,  and  rapidly  nearing  the  schooner,  leaving  the  amazed 
skipper  to  make  his  way  off  alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  first  ne- 
gro he  could  hire  to  assist  him. 

Bill  reached  the  vessel  first,  and  upon  being  hauled  on  board 
by  his  chum  and  the  mate,  professed  himself  afraid  of  the  cap- 
tain s  anger,  in  the  highest  degree,  and  besought  the  mate  with 
touching  earnestness,  to  intercede  for,  and  shield  him  from  pun- 
ishment. 

That  incident  placed  a  period  to  Bill's  boat  service.  Next  morn- 
ing. Captain  Sullivan  having  treated  him  to  quite  a  lecture  on 
what  he  termed  his  cowardice,  ordered  him  to  get  a  tarbucket  and 
tar  down  the  main  rigging,  which  had  been  rattled  down  anew  a 
few  days  previous,  adding  : 

"  And  hark  ye,  blunderhead  !  Beware  how  you  scatter  your 
tar  on  the  deck  and  paint  work.  Just  bear  in  mind,  that  for  every 
drop  you  spill,  I'll  give  you  at  least  one  cut  with  this  rape's  end  !" 
and  he  exhibited  to  Bill's  gaze  the  end  of  the  main-throat  hal- 
yards, adding  :  "  Now  away  you  go  and  be  careful." 

Bill  followed  his  directions  without  a  murmur,  but  the  threat  of 
corporeal  punishment  kindled  a  sparkle  in  his  dark  eye,  which 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  mate,  who,  after  the  old 
man's  departure  for  the  shore,  remarked  to  the  steward  :  "  There's 
fun  ahead !  Keep  mum,  for  if  I  aint  greviously  deceived,  the  old 
man  '11  find  the  quarterdeck  pretty  well  painted  when  he  returns." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  nor  would  I  blame  Bill.  It's  time 
enough  to  find  fault,  when  there's  occasion  for  it." 

"  True  !  and  if,  as  you  say,  and  I'm  more  than  half  inclined  to 
believe.  Bill  is  a  sailor,  I  don't  blame  him.  One  thing  is  certain, 
he's  got  the  weather  guage  of  the  old  man." 

"  Yes  !  and  he'll  keep  it,  see  if  he  don't.  Whew !  There  comes 
the  tar!  No,  no,  don't  interfere,  Mr.  Smith,"  continued  tho 
steward,  seeing  the  mate  about  to  speak.  "  Bill  knows  what  he's 
up  to.  Depend  on  it,  that  tar  wouldn't  drop  at  such  a  rate,  if  the 
old  man  had  been  more  sparing  of  his  threats." 

"  Well,  but  it's  too  bad  to  have  the  deck  and  paint  smeared  in 
that  way." 

"  And  remonstrance  will  bnt  make  the  matter  worse,"  rejoined 
the  steward,  interrupting  him. 

"  Perhaps  you're  right.  However,  taint  my  fault.  The  old 
man  might  have  known  better,  so  he  can  take  the  consequences." 

Noon  came — by  which  time  Bill  had  finished  the  larboard 
shrouds,  and  commenced  the  starboard  side — and  with  it  Captain 
Sullivan,  whose  rage  knew  no  bounds,  when  he  beheld  the  state  of 
the  quarter  deck. 

"  O,  you  scoundrel !"  he  roared,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  at 
the  delinquent.  "  This  is  how  you  tarriggingdown,is  it  ?  Come 
down,  you  worthless,  useless  whelp,  and  I'll  teach  you  a  lesson 
you  wont  forget !" 

Bill  was  perched  a  few  feet  below  the  eyes  of  the  starboard 
main  rigging,  and  right  over  the  old  man's  head,  during  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  foregoing  rhodomontade,  where  he  remained  stationary, 
even  after  its  conclusion,  as  if  in  doubt,  whether  to  trust  himself 
within  the  reach  of  tho  old  man's  arm,  or  remain  where  he  was. 
At  length  he  apparently  decided  on  the  former,  and  making  his 
bmket  fast  to  a  rallino,  began  to  descend  slowly,  when  Captain 
Sullivan,  rendered  infuriate  by  his  deliberate  proceedings,  sprung 
to  the  rigging,  and  grasping  the  two  forward  shrouds,  swore  be 
would  bring  him  down,  when  he  commenced  to  shake  the  rigging 
with  such  violence  us  caused  even  the  tall  mast  to  quiver. 

The  shaking  process  was  not  without  its  effect,  for  the   tar- 
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bucket,  which  Bill  had  carefully  made  fast  with  a  slippery  hitch, 
slipped,  and  falling,  struck  the  deck  within  two  feet  of  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  old  man,  who  was  besmeared  from  head  to  toot 
with  its  contents,  which  were  scattei'ed  in  every  direction,  a  large 
quantity  going  into  the  mainsail,  which  lay  loose  on  the  trunk- 
deck,  and  bespattering  more  or  less,  thirteen  clothes,  ruining  them 
irrecoverably.  Simultaneously  with  the  fall  of  the  bucket.  Bill 
lost  (or  relinquished)  his  hold  on  the  rigging,  and  falling  with  a 
loud  cry  (not  unlike  a  burst  of  uncontrolled  mirtli),  disappeared 
from  view  alongside,  when  the  captain,  losing  every  other  emo- 
tion in  extreme  alarm  for  his  safety,  instantly  jumped  into  the 
boat,  intent  upon  his  rescue. 

He  soon  regained  the  surface,  and  was  hauled  into  the  boat  by 
the  now  delighted  skijiper,  who,  in  his  gratitude  to  behold  him 
alive,  forbore  to  punish  him,  although  he  richly  deserved  all  that 
liad  been  threatened,  as  the  full  of  the  bucket  was  the  result  of  his 
intention,  rather  than  the  old  man's  cftbrts  to  hasten  its  descent. 

During  the  remainder  of  their  stay.  Bill's  services  were  seldom 
required  by  the  captain,  who  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible,  re- 
signing him  to  the  control  ot  the  mate,  to  whom  ho  gave  no  occa- 
sion for  complaint,  performing  all  tasks  awarded  him  in  the  most 
cheerful  and  faithful  manner,  with  an  occasional  manifestation  of 
extreme  greenness,  which  was,  however,  passed  without  remark 
by  the  mute,  who  had  discovered  beneath  the  mask,  so  studiously 
retained,  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  ho  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
and  a  seaman  of  no  ordinary  merit.  Captain  Sullivan,  however, 
rejected  anj'  such  idea  with  so  much  pertinacity,  that  Mr.  Smith 
forbore  a  second  attempt  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake,  leaving 
the  task  to  be  accomplished  by  Bill,  when  bo  should  deem  it  proper 
to  do  so. 

The  bchooner  received  her  homeward  cargo  of  coffee  and  log- 
wood, and  sailtd  for  Boston  on  the  third  day  of  March,  18 — . 
Bill  being  ordered  to  the  wheel,  to  steer  the  vessel  out  of  port  un- 
der directions  of  the  pilot,  which  task  he  executed  so  well,  that 
Captain  Sullivan,  believing  he  might  bo  readily  learned  to  steer, 
resolved  be  should  thereafter  take  his  regular  trick  at  the  wheel,  a 
measure  which  met  with  Bill's  decided  disapprobation,  as  he  had 
liopcd  to  enjoy  the  same  immunity  as  on  the  outward  passage,  yet 
ho  performed  the  duty  without  a  murmur ;  sometimes  well,  at 
others,  in  such  a  lubberly  manner  as  to  keep  the  old  man  in  a  con- 
tinuous growl. 

Matters  progressed  in  this  manner  nearly  a  week,  when  the  ves- 
sel took  a  strong  breeze  from  south-by-west,  which  bade  fair  to  in- 
crease to  a  heavy  gale,  but  which  Captain  Sullivan  resolved  to  take 
the  utmo.st  advantage  of,  by  crowding  all  sail  as  long  as  he  could 
do  so  safely. 

"  i'ou  Bill !  take  that  wheel,  and  mind  how  you  steer,  if  you 
want  to  see  Boston  again,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  went  forward, 
followed  by  the  mate,  to  whom  he  had  suggested  the  propriety  of 
setting  the  square  foresail  and  gaff  topsail. 

The  vessel  was  running  with  the  wind  about  two  points  on  the 
quarter,  consequently  the  main  boom  was  guyed  off  the  vessel, 
carrying  the  helm  well  awcather  or  up,  until  they  succeeded  in 
setting  the  square  foresail,  which  in  some  measure  relieved  her. 

In  setting  the  gaff-topsail,  which  task  the  captain  was  superin- 
tending in  person,  they  experienced  great  difficulty  in  hoisting  the 
sail,  which  the  skipper  jjcrsistcd  in  sending  up  to  leeward  of  the 
mainsail ;  almost  an  impossibility,  in  the  position  occupied  by  the 
latter.  To  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  task.  Bill  was  or- 
dered to  luff,  then  keep  her  away,  then  luff,  and  again  keep  her 
away,  all  which  manoeuvres  of  the  helm  proved  ineffectual,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object,  when  Captain  Sullivan,  becoming 
excited  by  his  ill  success,  rushed  aft,  and  seizing  Bill  b}'  the  col- 
lar, shook  him  violently,  demanding  what  he  meant  by  steering 
the  vessel  in  that  manner. 

"  I  steer  according  to  oi'ders." 

"  Silence,  you  whelp  !  Let  her  lufF!  luff,  I  say  !"  and  the  ex- 
cited man  again  hurried  forward,  as  Bill  replied  :  "  Luff  it  is  !" 
adding,  "  Hang  ye,  I'll  give  you  lufH;ig  enough  by-m-by,"  when  he 
put  his  wheel  aport ;  the  very  reverse  of  the  captain's  order,  as 
he  intended  it,  but  perfectly  correct  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
of  that  order,  the  vessel  being  running  so  far  to  the  eastward  of 
her  course  at  the  moment,  as  to  hold  the  wind  full  two  points  or 
more,  on  the  starboard  quarter. 

Up  comes  the  schooner.  Bill  righting  his  holm  rapidly,  in  order 
to  retain  full  control  of  her,  until  the  mainsail  caught  aback,  with 
a  loud  report,  when  the  safety  of  the  mainmast  depended  solely 
on  the  strength  of  the  boom-guy.  Had  the  latter  parted  at  the  in- 
stant, permitting  the  boom  to  come  over,  the  inevitable  result 
would  have  been  the  loss  of  the  spars,  if  not  of  the  vessel,  and 
Bill,  aware  of  this,  had  altered  his  position,  and  was  crouching, 
awaiting  with  the  wheel  hard  a-starboard,  the  catastrophe,  when 
the  captain  again  bounded  aft,  shouting,  "  Hard  a-starboard  !  hard 
a-starboard  !" 

"  Hard  a-starboard  it  is!"  shouted  Bill  in  reply,  at  the  same  in- 
stant shifting  his  helm  a-port,  the  vessel  being  already  swinging  to 
the  westward  of  her  original  course,  while  the  shivering  of  the 
huge  mainsail,  as  it  again  filled,  arrested  on  the  captain's  lips  the 
volley  of  oaths  with  which  ho  was  about  to  greet  this  last— to 
him — apparent  disregard  of  his  orders. 

"A  narrow  escape,  sir  !"  said  the  mate,  coming  aft.  "  I  guess 
you  needn't  scold.     Bill  knows  what  he's  about  " 

"  I  should  think  ho  did,  disobeying  orders  in  this  manner." 

"  No,  sir,  I  o()eycd  your  orders  to  the  letter.  If  I  am  green,  I 
know  what  luff  means  when  the  wind's  on  the  quarter,  even  if  a 
main  boom  happens  to  be  off  on  the  same  side." 

"Eh!  The  deuce  you  do!"  ejaculated  Captain  Sullivan,  be- 
traying surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  do !  You  shook  me  once  to-night  for  obeying  orders, 
and  in  return,  I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind." 


"  Out  with  it!" 

"  If  green  captains  would  learn  to  issue  intelligil)le  orders, 
r/reen  sailors  would  not  necessarily  have  recourse  to  their  own 
judgment  when  executing  them." 

"  Drop  that  wheel !  Take  the  wlicel,  Mr.  Smith.  I'll  teach  this 
fellow  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head,  if  ho  is  a  sailor,  as  lie 
professes  to  be." 

The  mate  obeyed  the  order,  and  Bill,  relinquishing  the  helm, 
took  one  or  two  steps  forward,  when  Captain  Sullivan  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  head,  which  the  latter,  being  prepared  for,  easily 
warded  off,  in  return  planting  a  powerful  blow  on  the  right  side 
of  the  captain's  nock,  ere  he  could  recover  himself,  which  laid 
him  sprawling. 

"Hands  off  in  future,  sir!"  said  Bill  calmly,  as  the  crest-fallen 
skipper  regained  an  upright  position,  adding  :  "  You  have  learned 
me  one  thing  during  the  brief  period  I  have  sailed  with  you,  and 
that  is,  how  easily  fools  and  ignoramuses  may  be  imposed  on, 
while  I  have  several  pieces  of  information  to  be.<tow  on  you,  in 
addition  to  that  I  just  now  illustrated  for  your  special  benefit, 
viz.,  tliat  it  is  dangerous  to  presume  too  far  upon  my  seeming  ig- 
norance. That  fact  you  will  not  bo  likely  to  forget,  and  now,  sir, 
if  you  have  any  further  orders,  I  shall  be  most  hapjiy  to  obey 
them." 

"  Go  below,  and  stay  there  till  I  send  for  you!"  growled  the 
skipper,  as  he  passed  his  hand  slowly  over  that  part  of  his  neck 
on  which  Bill's  sudden  and  effective  blow  had  fallen  ;  while  the 
latter,  with  a  cheerful  "  ay,  ay,  sir,"  dove  down  tlie  companion- 
way,  and  was  soon  safely  ensconced  in  his  berth,  well  aware  that 
Captain  Sullivan  had  had  quite  enough,  and  would  require  no 
more  of  his  services  for  that  night. 

The  breeze  increased  steadily  during  the  night,  rendering  a  re- 
duction of  canvass  necessary  at  dawn,  and  eventually  obliging 
Captain  Sullivan  to  heave  to  at  four  bells  in  the  dog-watch,  the 
succeeding  evening.  Bill  had  in  the  meantime  been  exempt  en- 
tirely from  duty.  Captain  Sullivan  refusing  his  services  when 
offered,  and  threatening  to  iron  him  the  first  time  ho  caught  him 
on  deck  for  a  longer  period  than  five  minutes,  at  any  one  time, 
and  even  that  period  only  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Guess  I  shan't  trouble  his  deck  often,"  said  Bill,  with  a  quiet 
chuckle,  when  mentioning  the  threat  to  the  steward.  "  He'll  be 
as  eager  for  my  presence  ere  long,  as  he  now  is  for  my  absence !" 
And  with  this  remark  our  hero  again  sought  his  berth,  leaving  it, 
only,  to  satisfy  nature's  pressing  demands. 

For  forty-eight  hours  the  schooner  labored  nobly,  lying  to  like 
a  duck,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  shift  of  wind  rendered  it  nec- 
essary to  her  safety  to  wear  ship,  in  which  manceuvre  her  balance- 
reefed  foresail  was  split  and  blown  to  shreds.  She  was  on  the 
other  tack,  however  ;  but  scarce  four  hours  elapsed  ere  the  wind 
hauled  back  to  its  original  point,  piping  up  harder  than  over,  artd 
placing  the  schooner  in  a  worse  situation  than  ever.  One  attempt 
was  made  to  set  the  stay-foresail,  in  order  to  wear  licr  a  second 
time,  but  it  proved  ineffectual,  the  sail  being  blown  away,  as  soon 
as  loosed,  leaving  them  in  the  most  dangerous  and  trying  posi- 
tion they  could  possibly  be  in. 

In  this  manner  they  lay  fourteen  hours,  when  it  became  evident 
the  bowsprit  was  working,  owing  to  the  extreme  strain  on  the 
jibboom,  each  time  she  pitched  bows  under. 

"I'd  give  one  hundred  dollars  if  that  jibboom  was  clear  of  the 
vessel,"  said  Captain  Sullivan,  addressing  the  mate  the  evening 
of  the  third  day.  "  We  can't  go  through  the  night  on  this  tack, 
if  the  gale  holds  in  this  quarter  and  that  boom  remains  where  it  is." 

"  And  money  couldn't  hire  mo  to  go  out  there  to  cut  it  clear," 
rejoined  the  mate. 

"  Do  you  think  Fred,  or  the  steward,  would  make  the  attempt  ?" 
demanded  the  captain,  adding  :  "  I  know  the  chances  m'o  ten  to 
one  against  life ;  but  better  one  should  die  than  all." 

"  Why  not  go  yourself,  captain  ';"  demanded  a  person  at  his 
elbow,  when  turning,  he  perceived  Bill,  who  had  come  up  unper- 
ceived,  while  the  latter  continued  :  "Are  their  lives  of  no  more 
value  than  yours,  sir  V  Captain  Sullivan  scowled  at  the  intruder, 
but  vouchsafed  no  reply,  whereupon  Bill  smiled  satirically,  resum- 
ing :  "  I  should  think  the  vessel  would  make  better  weather  on  the 
other  tack." 

"  Yes !  if  we  could  only  get  her  round ;  but  that's  out  of  the 
question,"  said  the  mate. 

"How  sol" 

"  We  have  no  head-sail !" 

Bill  smiled  in  reply,  then  resumed  :  "  I  heard  Captain  Sullivan 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  just  now,  for  the  removal  of  that  jib- 
boom." 

"  What  of  it?"  demanded  the  captain,  gruflly. 

"  Only  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  open  to  my  acceptance  ?" 
said  Bill. 

"  Of  course,"  was  the  captain's  brief  rejoinder. 

"  And  you  will  give  me  that  sum  '." 

"  Yes  !  if  you  earn  it." 

"  Enough  !  To  earn  it,  I  must  cut  away  that  jibboom,  and  free 
the  vessel  of  its  strain." 

"  Yes !     I  think  I  see  you  doing  it !" 

"  You  will  !"  and  with  these  words  Bill  passed  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  the  mate  and  his  superior,  when  the  former,  obtaining 
the  cook's  axe,  took  the  end  of  the  forethroat  halyards,  having  first 
unhooked  the  halyard  block  and  run  it  aloft,  when  ho  formed  a 
bowline  on  the  end,  large  enough  for  his  person,  then  requesting 
the  mate  to  unreeve  the  mainsheet  and  pass  the  end  forward  to 
windward,  he  made  preparation  for  the  execution  of  his  task,  by 
cutting  away  the  lee  and  weather  jib-guys,  taking  the  end  of  the 
mainsheet,  just  passed  forward  by  the  mate,  and  having  secured 
himself  in  the  bowline,  he  grasped  the  axe,  and  watching  a  lull, 
quickly  mounted  the  bowsprit  and  gaining  the  cap,  hastened  to 


make  fast  the  mainsheet  to  the  boom.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
huge  sea  buried  him  from  view,  washing  both  captain  and  mate 
into  the  Ice-waist,  but  failing  to  break  his  gra.^p  on  the  spar. 
Again  he  was  plunged  beneath  the  surface,  but  with  like  success. 
A  third  time,  but  ho  still  held  on,  when  he  was  afforded  a  brief 
respite,  during  which  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  end  of  the  main- 
sheet  to  the  boom,  and  with  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  so  wounded 
the  latter,  that  it  snapped  in  the  cap  at  the  next  plunge,  when  he 
jumped  clear  to  leeward,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  schooner,  while  the  boom  hung  alongside,  to  wind- 
ward, still  attached  to  the  vessel  by  the  foretopmast-stay.  Thi.i 
he  soon  secured,  when  the  boom  fell  to  windward,  the  drift  of  the 
schooner  being  the  greatest. 

"  Say  the  word,  if  you  want  the  schooner  round,"  said  Bill, 
while  the  mate  was  offering  his  congratulation  on  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  t!ie  task. 

"  How  in  heaven's  name  can  you  wear  her  1"  demanded  Captain 
Sullivan. 

"  You  shall  see  !"  and  our  hero  slipyied  the  beckct  and  lashing 
off  the  wheel,  heaving  the  latter  hard  up,  when  he  again  clapped 
the  becket  on,  turning  his  attention  to  the  mainsheet,  which  was 
gradually  growing  taut,  and  tending  broad  off  the  weather-quarter, 
as  the  schooner  fell  to  leeward  of  the  spar,  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached. * 

Ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  the  influence  of  the  spar  was  visible 
in  the  gradual  falling  off'  of  the  schooner's  head,  until  n  wave 
caught  her  on  the  weather-bow,  paying  her  off  almost  dead  before 
it,  when  Bill,  with  one  blow  of  the  axe,  severed  the  mainsheet, 
freeing  the  schooner  from  the  dragging  spar,  now  no  longer  nec- 
essary, and  springing  to  the  wheel,  showed  by  the  way  ho  handled 
it,  that  he  knew  bow  to  use  it  to  advantage  in  a  gale,  if  not  in 
calm  weather. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  schooner  was  lying  to  on  the  other 
tack,  and  Bill,  having  released  the  wheel,  was  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  hands,  not  excepting  the  captain,  who  during 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  awarded  him  that  confidence  he  had 
so  nobly  proved  himself  worthy  of,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion expressed  to  Mr.  Smith  his  conviction,  with  his  regret,  that 
be  had  been  hazing  the  wrong  man. 


[^^'^itt<;a  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

KENOVATION  OF  MOUNT  VERNON. 

Mk.  Printer  : — Most  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  ladies  have  purchased  Mount  Vernon  in  the  name  of 
the  country ;  the  church  (being  part  of  the  estate)  where  Wash- 
ington was  christened  is  to  be  renovated,  the  tomb  of  his  fathers 
garnished,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  hero  surrounded  by  the  rose 
of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley.  This  spot  will  be  the  Mecca 
of  America,  where  patriots  from  every  clime  will  pay  their  devoir 
to  him  wlio  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  (now)  is  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  country-i(;omen.  The  ladies  have  engaged  my  son  to 
take  care  of  the  premises.  He  has  ordered  from  a  botanist  in 
London,  some  choice  weeping  cypress,  mourning  yew-trees,  etc. 
I  copy  an  extract,  by  which  you  will  see  that  Washington  has 
more  admirers  in  London  than  he  has  in  Boston  : 

Extract  from  a  letter  from    William    Wood,  of  London,  to  G.   C. 

Thorhurii,  of  New   York,  dated  Aiujusl  5,   1858. 

"  Wo  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  the  very  honorable  ap- 
pointment you  have  received  at  the  bands  of  your  fair  country- 
women, which  places  you  under  a  twofold  obligation — and  not  u 
light  one  in  either  case.  Though  you  cannot  add  to  the  laurels 
(by  planting  fresh  ones)  of  the  mighty  dead,  yet,  by  a  ])alriotie  dis- 
charge of  the  trust,  you  may  extend  their  shadow,  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  name,  in  attracting  the  patriots  of  other  lands  to  do 
homage  at  the  shrine  of  departed  greatness.  We  shall  esteem  it 
an  honor  in  being  permitted  to  present  you  with  two  rare  and 
lofty  trees,  to  be  planted  on  any  site  chosen  by  you,  or  the  ladies 
connected  with  the  Mount  Vernon  testimonial,  i'«  lioiiorahle  testi- 
mony to  the  immortal  Washington.  And  we  shall  esteem  it  a  still 
greater  honor  to  be  permitted  to  offer  a  lowlier  contribution,  of 
one  or  two  dwarf  evergreens,  whose  verdure  may  faintly  perpetu- 
ate his  undying  fame — to  be  planted  (if  the  design  permits)  at,  or 
near,  the  tomb.  As  Englishmen,  wo  think  an  American  needs 
not  the  aid  of /a's  contribution  to  evince  the  spirit  of /ii's  patriotism, 
but  it  may  be  permitted  for  pilgrim  strangers  to  the  soil  of  liberty 
and  independence,  to  lay  down  their  tributes  at  the  shrine  of  the 
new  world's  liberator,  and  the  whole  world's  fame  ;  whose  patri- 
otism was  greater  than  the  continent  which  gave  him  birth  ;  whose 
virtues  were  his  most  enduring  monument,  and  whose  name  will 
stand  coeval  with  the  records  of  time — 

*' '  Lay  his  swor<l  on  his  breast,  there's  no  spot  on  its  blade, 

In  whose  canticriD^  breath  his  bright  laurels  will  fade; 

'Tvvas  the  ur.-^t  to  lead  ou  at  huuiauity's  call. 

It  was  .stayed  with  sweet  mercy  when  •'  glory  "'  was  all. 

As  calm  iu  the  council  as  gallant  in  war. 

He  fought  for  his  country,  and  not  its  hurrah ; 

lu  the  path  of  the  hero  with  pity  he  trod. 

Let  him  pass  with  his  sword  to  the  presence  of  God. ^ 

An  American  Poet." 
If  you  like  the  subject,  give  it  a  place.     It  will  help  the  dear 
sisters  in  their  labor  of  love.  Grant  Tuorbukx,  Sen. 

Netv  Haven,  Sept.  20,  1858. 


The  great  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  sink  the  serious  and  to  save 
the  droll.  Folks  who  have  an  eagle  in  their  coat-of-arms  begin  to 
be  ashamed  of  it,  and  point  it  out  for  the  laughing  goose.  In  a 
very  little  while  we  shall  put  a  horse-collar  about  the  world,  ex- 
pressly for  all  the  world  to  grin  through  it. — Jerrold. 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR! 

By  enclosing  one  dollar  as  belovr,  you  will  receive  Ballod's  Doii.vn  Monihlt 
for  a  whole  year.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  each  number  coutains  one 
hundred  pages  of  original  tales,  sketches,  adventures,  prose  and  poetic  gems, 
a  housewife's  department,  floral  department,  curious  department,  and  contri- 
butions from  over  twenty  regular  contributors  in  each  number,  being  also 
richly  illustrated.    The  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world  1 

Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  five  subscribers  with  So,  shall  have  the 
sixth  copv  Kratis. 

■>   Win 


No.  Sa  Winter  Street. 


M.  M.  EALLOU,  Boston   Mn.<s 
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THE  NEW   BRIDGE   AT   BREST   IN   FRANCE. 


NEW  BRIDGE  AT  BREST,  FRANCE. 

A  beautiful  engraving  on  this  page — reduced  from  a  drawing  on 
a  Tery  large  scale,  recently  presented  to  the  emperor  Louis  Napo- 
leon— represents  the  magnificent  new  bridge  at  Brest,  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  extends  from  one 
quay  to  another,  far  above  the  spars  of  vessels  and  the  roofs  of 
warehouses.  We  publish  it,  not  only  because  it  is  elegant  and 
picturesque,  but  to  show  how  the  Trench  engineers  unite  grace 
with  mechanical  skill.  We  are  too  apt  to  term  the  French 
frivolous,  and  yet  they  accomplish  works  worthy  of  the  Romans 
in  their  prime.  This  bridge  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
draw-bridge,  to  allow,  in  times  of  exigency,  the  entrance  of  the 
largest  line-of-battle  ships  into  the  military  port  of  Brest.  The 
bridge  is  contrived  to  open  in  the  middle  in  two  parts,  turning  on 


cast-iron  rollers  resting  on  the  upper  platform  of  the  towers  indi- 
cated in  our  design,  which  are  at  least  thirty-nine  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  The  manoeuvre  will  require  only  ten  minutes'  time 
and  the  labor  of  two  men,  leaving  a  free  passage  between  the  tow- 
ers of  347  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  844  feet ;  the 
height  under  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  92  feet  above  low  tide ;  the 
total  weight  of  the  metallic  part  of  the  structure  is  1320  tons. 

1  ».»  I 

CASTLE  OF  SAN  PIETRO  AT  VERONA. 
The  accompanying  view  cf  the  fortified  heiglits  of  Verona, 
which  have  recently  been  placed  in  perfect  order  by  the  Austrians, 
as  a  means  of  commanding  and  overawing  the  town,  is  certainly 
a  striking  one.  The  stern  military  post  of  San  Pietro,  crowning 
the  bold  height,  the  houses  clustered  below,  reflected  with  the 


passing  barges  in  the  tranquil  stream,  make  up  a  picture  which 
lacks  no  element  of  interest.  Few  places  are  so  rich  in  historical 
recollections  as  Verona.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  ancient  and  modern  history.  In  the 
beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  it  suffered  dreadfully  during 
the  siege,  till  released  by  France;  from  which  time  till  1796  it  re- 
mained in  quiet.  It  changed  masters  several  times  during  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  and,  in  1815,  it  was  made  over  to  Austria. 
Verona  has  always  been  considered  the  key  to  Northern  Italy,  and 
all  those  into  whose  hands  it  fell  have  taken  care  to  strengthen  it. 
The  town  possesses  many  objects  worthy  of  notice,  the  principal 
being  the  old  Roman  Amphitheatre,  one  of  the  most  perfect,  as 
regards  its  interior,  that  exists.  In  the  Cathedral  there  are  many 
pictures  worth  notice,  which  attract  throngs  of  visitors. 
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PEOPLE  IN  EUROPE. 

Stories  innumerable  mij;ht  be  collected  of  ludicrous  encounters 
t.'ween  travellers  and  the  continental  police,  especially  that  of 
Austria.  The  broad-brims  of  wideawakes  have  repeatedly  afford- 
ed a  spacious  battle-field  for  these  two  antaponis tic  classes  of  so- 
ciety. A  friend  of  mine  journeyed  in  one  of  those  revolutionary 
head-dresses  from  Florence  to  Vienna  without  molestation  ;  but 
it  was  not  permitted  that  he  should  brave  the  Austrian  cafjle  in  its 
nest  with  impunity,  and  that  watchful  fowl  made  a  triumphant 
peck  at  him  whenhe  least  expected  it.  Taken  into  custody  in  the 
street  by  a  spy  in  citizen  costume,  aided  by  a  couple  of  soldiers, 
he  was  marched  to  a  police-office,  with  the  proof  of  Iiis  political 
turpitude  on  his  devoted  head.  The  chief  of  the  office  };ot  into  a 
fearful  roge  at  the  sight  of  him — not  so  much  because  of  the  hat, 
as  because  it  was  late,  and  dinner  was  waiting.  They  were  about 
to  secure  the  povernment  for  one  night  against  the  seditious  broad- 
brim by  locking  it  up,  and  locking  its  owner  up  with  it,  when  a 
friend,  who  had  witnessed  the  capture,  arrived  withata/<<  de place 
from  the  hotel,  just  in  time  to  moke  explanations,  and  save  our 
countryman  from  repenting  of  wide-awakes  in  the  night  watches 
of  an  Austrian  prison.  "It  was  all  a  mistake,  then"?"  asked  the 
officer.  "  O  !  quite  a  mistake." — "  You  had  no  evil  intentions  in 
wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat  ?" — "  None  at  all ;  not  an  intention 
in  the  world." — "  Well,  go,  then.  But  buy  another  hat.  Do  not 
he  seen  again  in  the  streets  with  such  a  hat  as  this,  or  the  conse- 
quences may  bo  very  serious."  My  friend  bouphtastcepL-crown 
before  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  thus,  for  a  second  time, 
was  the  Austrian  empire  saved  from  destruction.     A  farce  on  the 


been,  and  what  you  have  done  on  every  single  day.  We  now 
know  that  you  are  not  a  dangerous  individual,  and  we  wish  to 
persuade  you  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  such.  We  have 
no  intentions  against  your  beard,  signor  ;  you  are  welcome  to  keep 
it.  But  we  would  counsel  you  to  discontinue  wearing  that  hat ;  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  lay  it  aside,  and  might  save  you  so  much 
trouble." — "  Very  well,"  said  Budd  ;  "  but,  if  1  am  to  change  my 
dress  at  the  suggestion  of  government,  I  want  some  particular 
directions  as  to  the  new  style  which  I  am  to  adopt.  Just  give  me 
a  written  order  specifying  the  kind  of  hat  which  I  am  to  wear,  and 
I  am  ready  to  obey  it.  But  I  must  have  the  order.  I  want  to 
send  it  to  England  ;  it  shall  he  published  in  Punch  or  the  Times. 
1  could  get  five  pounds  for  such  a  paper  in  England."  The  offi- 
cer was  nettled,  and  looked  angrily  at  the  row  of  white  teeth  which 
glittered  maliciously  through  Budd's  black  mustaches.  Controll- 
ing his'temper,  however,  he  went  on  with  his  admonition,  although 
not  in  quite  so  composedly  gracious  a  tone  as  before.  "  Signor, 
we  cannot  give  you  such  an  order;  it  would  be  absurd.  We  leave 
the  matter  to  your  own  sense  of  propriety  and  prudence.  But 
what  we  specially  complain  of  is,  not  so  much  the  hat  itself,  as 
your  manner  of  wearing  it.  You  wear  it  turned  up,  and  turned 
down,  and  twisted,  and  cocked,  in  a  style  which  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  is  particularly  obnoxious."  "  O,  I  wear  it 
according  to  circumstances,"  said  Budd.  "I  will  explain  all  that 
to  jou  (sticking  it  on  his  head).  Now,  when  the  sun  is  on  my 
right,  I  turn  it  down  so  (hauling  the  right  brim  down) ;  and  when 
the  sun  is  on  mv  left,  I  turn  it  down  so  (a  haul  at  the  left  brim) ; 
and,  when  I  want  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  country,  I  turn  it 


lege  of  help  from  comparatives  and  superlatives,  is  sadly  over- 
worked, in  company  with  several  others  of  the  intense  and  "extrav- 
agant order.  The  result  is  that,  by  the  use  of  such  language  as 
this,  your  opinion  soon  becomes  valueless. 

A  woman  who  deals  only  in  superlatives  demonstrates  at  once 
the  fact  that  her  judgment  is  subordinate  to  her  feelings,  and  that 
her  opinions  are  entirely  unreliable.  All  language  thus  loses  its 
power  and  significance.  The  same  words  are  brought  into  use  to 
describe  a  ribbon  in  a  milliner's  window,  as  are  employed  in  the 
endeavor  to  do  justice  to  Thalberg's  execution  of  Beethoven's 
most  heavenly  symphony.  The  use  of  hyperbole  is  so  common 
among  women  that  a  woman's  criticism  is  generally  without  value. 
Let  me  insist  upon  this  thing.  Be  more  economical  in  the  use  of 
your  mother  tongue.  Apply  your  terms  of  praise  with  precision ; 
use  epithets  with  some  degree  of  judgment  and  fitness.  Do  not 
waste  your  best  and  highest  words  upon  inferior  objects,  and  find 
that  when  you  have  met  with  something  which  really  is  superla- 
tively great  and  good,  the  terms  by  which  you  would  distinguish 
it  have  all  been  thrown  away  upon  inferior  things — that  you  are 
bankrupt  in  expression.  If  a  thing  is  simply  good,  say  so ;  if 
pretty,  say  so  ;  if  veiy  pretty,  say  so  ;  if  fine,  say  so ;  if  very  fine, 
say  so  ;  if  grand,  say  so  ;  if  sublime,  say  so ;  if  magnificent,  say 
so  ;  if  splendid,  say  so.  These  words  all  have  different  meanings, 
and  you  may  say  them  all  of  as  many  different  objects,  and  not 
use  the  word  "  perfect "  once.  That  is  a  very  large  word.  You 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  save  it  for  application  to  the  Deity,  or 
to  His  works,  or  to  that  serene  rest  which  remains  for  those  who 
love  Him. —  Tilcomh's  Letters  to  Younq  People. 


same  subject  as  the  above  was  played  at  Milan,  partly  in  my  own 
presence.  Pre.senting  my  passport  at  the  policeoflice  of  that  city, 
I  met  an  English  acquaintance,  a  capital  fellow,  named  Budd, 
who,  with  a  look  of  brazen  impertinence,  was  receiving  an  ad- 
moniiion  concerning  the  radical  character  of  his  hat.  "  Good 
morning,  Signor  Budd,"  said  the  officer,  from  behind  his  desk, 
leaning  lorward,  and  looking  searehingly,  though  civillv,  into  the 
•broad,  hand.soine.  good-humored,  but  determined  face  which  con- 
fronted hiin.  "We  sent  for  you,  signor,  to  speak  to  you  about 
your  hat— the  one  you  have  in  your  iian<l  at  this  moment."—"  It 
■is  worthy  of  the  honor,"  said  Budd  ;  "  it  is  a  good  hut."  And  he 
held  up  the  battered,  dusky-white  broiid-brira  with  an  :iir  of  affec- 
tionate admiration.  "Precisely,  signor;  very  useful,  I  have  no 
•doubt.  But  it  may  bring  you  into  trouble.  You  are  aware, 
doubtless,  that  its  form  and  color  are  both  unusual  ;  you  are 
aware  that  hats  of  that  species  have  been  the  badge  of  a  certain 
disorderly  and  treasonable  party.  You  have  also  a  full,  long 
iieard,  wliicli  is  equally  a  badge  of  the  said  party.  The  whole 
marks  you  as  singular,  and  attracts  an  unpleasant  degree  of  pop- 
ular notice." — "But,"  responded  Budd,  "I  am  not  an  Italian. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Italian  polities.  I  wear  such  a  hat  and 
beard  as  suit  my  style  of  beauty  and  my  notions  of  convenience." 
—  "Exactly,  signor.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  ;  we 
know  it  well.  We  know  all  >  our  tastes  and  all  your  haunts.  You 
went  into  the  country  yesterday.  You  were  at  the  Cafe  delle 
C'olonne  the  evening  before.  You  were  at  the  house  of  Signor 
Bellina  the  evening  before  that.  You  have  been  watched  ever 
since  you  reached  Milan,  and  we  could  tell  you  where  you  have 


SCENE,   "  BEHIND    THE   CURTAm." 


up  all  round  (brim  cocked  up  throughout  its  entire  circumfer- 
ence) ;  and  when  the  wind  blows,  I  slap  it  down  on  top  for  safety 
(a  smart  pat  on  the  yielding  crown).  But  Just  give  me  an  order 
how  I  shall  wear  my  hat.  It  would  be  better  than  tlic  other. 
The  Times  would  give  me  twenty  pounds  for  such  a  document  as 
that."  "  Signor,"  said  the  officer,  losing  all  patience,  and  be- 
ginning to  stammer,  "you  will  lind,  pcrhajjs,  that  this  is  no  jesting 
matter.  You  had  better  consider  it  seriously,  and  answer  us  seri- 
ously. We  are  advising  you  what  is  for  your  own  good,  and  what 
may  save  you  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  Think  of  it  again,  and 
see  if  you  do  not  come  to  our  opinion."  In  short,  they  had  a  long, 
and,  in  part,  a  rather  stormy  discussion,  some  of  which  I  heard, 
while  the  rest  Budd  related  to  rac  afterward.  In  the  end,  he  had 
the  moderation  to  take  the  officer's  advice,  and  lay  aside  his  wide- 
awake while  he  remained  on  Austrian  territory. — J.  W.  De  Forest. 


TALKING  IN  ECSTATICS. 

Perhaps  the  following  thoughts  on  exaggeration  in  talking  may- 
find  a  place  in  other  latitude  than  that  for  which  they  were  written  : 

And  now  that  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  talk,  it  will  be  well 
to  say  all  I  have  to  say  ttpon  it.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
young  women  to  indulge  in  hyperbole.  A  pretty  dress  is  very  apt 
to  be  "  perfectly  splendid  ;"  a  disagreeable  person  is  too  often 
"  perfectly  hateful ;"  a  party  in  which  the  company  enjoyed  them- 
selves, somehow  becomes  transmuted  into  the  "  most  delightful 
thing  ever  seen."  A  young  man  of  respectable  parts  and  manly 
bearing  is  very  often  "such  a  magnificent  fellow  !"  The  adjective 
"perfect,"  that  stands  so  much  alone  as  never  to  have  the  privi- 


SCENE  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

Wc  suppose  the  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
grcen-rooMi,  that  strmigo  world  which  lies  "behind  the  curtain," 
and  veils  the  motive  power  of  the  glittering  theatrical  shows  that 
dazzle  our  senses,  is  both  natural  aud  universal.  Hence  wc  have 
permitted  the  artist,  whose  work  is  before  us  on  this  page,  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  and  show  us  the  manager's  room  of  a  travelling 
theatrical  show.  What  first  attracts  our  sympathies  is  the  figure 
of  a  poor  lad,  the  eldest  son  and  pride  of  the  establishment,  who 
has  met  with  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his  professional  avoca- 
tions, and  lies  extended,  pale  and  feverish,  on  a  rude  couch,  in  the 
midst  of  properties  aud  other  lumber.  The  father,  dressed  and 
painted  for  the  show,  has  snatched  a  few  minutes  from  the  noisy 
scene  in  front  to  feel  the  forehead  and  watch  the  symptoms  of  the 
little  patient;  and  the  sincerity  with  which  his  anxious  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  are  expressed,  spite  of  all  that  daubing  of  paint 
and  grotesque  attire  in  which  he  is  disguised,  must  be  commended 
as  a  triumph  of  genuine  art.  Beside  the  bed  is  little  "  Phenom- 
enon," who  is  all  life  and  spirits,  just  dressed,  and  ready  to  "  go 
on."  She  is  eagerly  devouring  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  whilst 
her  anxious  mother  finishes  the  fastenings  of  her  little  satin  shoes. 
Behind,  near  the  window,  is  the  stage  villain  gravely  occupied 
tying  on  his  huge  shaggy  beard  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  peeping 
through  tlie  green  baize  curtain,  is  the  man  with  the  drum  and 
Pan's  pipes,  who  comes  to  summon  the  old  Mountebank  into  the 
presence  of  the  delighted  audience,  a  glimpse  of  whom  we  catch 
through  the  aperture  temijorarily  occasioned.  The  various  acces- 
sories of  the  scene  are  well  filled  in  and  complete  its  harmony. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
EULALIE.— A    BALLAD. 

Br    JAMES    FRANKLIN   FITia. 

I  have  met  tbee  in  the  sunlight. 

When  our  hearts  were  light  and  free, 
And  a  winniog  nmile  was  on  thy  lip, 

My  cherish«d  Eulalie! 
O.  how  swift  those  moments  fleeted 

On  wings  of  Iotc  away, 
For  boding  fears  and  falling  tears 

Marred  not  our  blissful  day  I 

I  have  met  thee  in  the  twilight, 

When  the  day  had  spent  its  glee, 
Yet  thy  heart.  I  knew,  was  warm  and  true- 

My  idol,  Eulalie! 
The  light  scarce  burned  at  heaven's  gate. 

But  my  step  was  firm  and  &ure, 
For  I  trusted  in  my  faithful  guide, 

The  constant  and  the  pure. 

And  now  amid  the  darkness 

Of  life's  wide,  desert  lea, 
Again  I  '11  place  thy  hand  in  mine, 

0,  saintly  Eulalie! 
Again  thine  eyes  shall  light  my  path, 

E'en  as  they  did  before, 
XJntil  we  stay  our  upward  way, 

Perchance  at  heaven's  door! 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

A    MADMAN   STILL. 

HIS  OWN  STORY. 
BT   MRS.    U.   A.    DENI80N. 

"Yes  sir,  I  was  crazy  for  five  years,  raving  crazy.  But,  bless 
my  heart,  you  needn't  move  away — I'm  well  enough  now.  Look 
in  my  eye — isn't  its  glance  cool  and  steady  ?  A  madman  couldn't 
look  at  you,  in  that  way ;  no,  not  in  that  way.  Before  I  was  born, 
they  say,  my  mother  was  crazy,  so  you  see  I  inherit  the  malady — not 
but  what  I'm  cured  of  it  no w,  you  know.  Why  don't  you  answer  1 
When  I  say  'you  know,'  you  must  reply  ' yes,' as  though  you 
comprehended  in  a  corner  of  your  brain — where  the  temple  of 
Venus  was  built  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  eh,  you  understand  me  V 
"  0  yes,  I  understand,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  cheerfulness 
he  was  far  from  feeling. 

"Well,  if  you  understand,  always  say  'yes,'  that's  all.  I  have 
heard  that  my  father  was  a  fierce,  passionate  man  ;  I  suspect  he 
was  ;  I  hiou)  be  was,  for  I  saw  him  strike  her  once.  That  roused 
the  malady  in  me ;  I  caught  up  a  box  in  wnich  was  a  costly  glass, 
ond  threw  it  at  his  head.  I  was  very  sorry  afterward,  though,  for 
when  he  got  well  he  put  me  down  cellar  in  the  wine  vault,  and 
kept  me  there  a  week  without  clothing  or  victuals.  That  was 
nothing,  however,  to  me ;  I've  gone  years  at  a  time  without  touch- 
ing food.  Well,  the  house  in  which  I  was  born  was  large,  and 
old,  and  grand  ;  I  suspect  it  was  Solomon's  temple  now,  though 
I  didn't  know  it  then.  I  remember  the  angel's  wings  in  the  holy 
of  holies  ;  I  took  them  off  once,  and  put  them  on  my  own  shoul- 
ders. You  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  you  that  I  flew  to  the 
moon,  now  would  you  ?" 
"  0  yes  !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  then  you'd  be  a  fool,  that's  all  I've  got  to  say ;  for  I 
didn't  do  any  such  thing ;  never  was  in  the  moon  in  my  life.  No, 
I  went  out  in  the  garden  and  got  up  into  an  apple-tree;  and  there 
I  sat  all  day  and  scared  the  birds.  But  that  wasn't  what  I  was 
talking  about.  Let  me  see — 0,  our  house ;  it  was  richly  furnished, 
and  in  the  hall  hung  three  hundred  pictures — my  ancestors,  you 
know  1" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  I  called  that  my  pistol  gallery,  and  so  every  morning  I 
went  in  and  practised.  Sometimes  I'd  hit  'em  in  the  eye  ;  some- 
times I'd  knock  tlieir  teeth  out;  sometimes  I'd  put  a  ball  in  the 
tip  end  of  their  noses,  so  at  last,  you  know,  my  ancestors  got  to  be  a 
tipsy-looking  set — eh  1" 
"Of  course  they  did." 

"  Yes,  there  was  one  old  gentleman  there  with  a  wig — ha  !  ha  ! 
the  way  I  did  scatter  that  powder — it  was  real  powder,  you  know, 
a  real  wig ;  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  a  real  man — my  grandfather  ! 
They  put  him  in  a  parlor  after  that,  the  finest  room  in  the  house  ; 
but  he  was  in  a  finer;  you  must  understand  he  was  dead;  [ 
killed  him  !" 

"Killed  your  grandfather!"  cried  his  listener,  in  accents  of 
horror,  edging  towards  the  door. 

"  Yes ;  and  I'll  kill  you,  if  you  try  any  of  that  game.  I'm  going 
to  put  my  chair  against  the  door,  and  if  you  don't  listen  quietly, 
I'll  do  my  grandfather  over  again  ;  you  understand  '!"  And 
placing  his  hand  under  his  coat,  he  exposed  to  view  a  pistol 
probably  loaded. 

He  was  a  gaunt  and  must  have  been  once  a  powerful  man. 
His  eyes  were  wild,  hollow  and  black,  and  seemed  the  tenements 
of  horror  and  despair.  His  hair  was  fa.shionably  cut,  and  so  was 
his  beard.  There  was  an  indescribable  expression  flitting  now 
and  then  over  his  pallid  features ;  it  seemed  as  if  some  ghost 
haunted  them.  He  was  well-dressed,  had  entered  the  room  as  if 
it  belonged  to  him,  and  with  the  power  of  his  weird  eye  tran.->fixed 
as  it  were,  the  thoughtful-faced  student  who  sat  reading  at  his 
desk.  At  first,  as  he  was  a  new-comer,  the  latter  deemed  it  some 
intimate  of  the  professors,  perambulating  the  college-rooms,  but 
now,  to  his  extreme  terror,  he  saw  his  peril  and  knew  not  how  to 
escape. 

"  Well,  sir,  to  resume.     I  fell  in  love  with  my  father's  house- 


keeper; that  was  very  strange,  was  it  not?  Picture  her  to  your- 
self; you  have  a  vivid  imagination ;  most  students  have.  An  an- 
tique maid,  with  high  cheek-bones,  blue  eyes,  faded  corkscrew 
curls  bleached  white  with  age,  a  yellow  skin  resembling  parch- 
ment, bony  fingers,  and  a  form  like  the  slenderest  end  of  a  meet" 
ing-house  steeple.     Wasn't  that  an  object  to  fall  in  love  with  ?" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  articulated  the  trembling  student. 

"Well,  so  should  I;  but  you're  out,  young  man;  our  house- 
keeper wasn't  thai,  let  me  tell  you.  She  was  divine  ! — a  Hebe  of 
a  girl — young,  bright,  blooming,  beautiful;  fresh  as  the  first  morn- 
ing in  young  spring.  Her  hair  fell  round  her  like  a  cloud  of 
glory ;  her  eyes  were  veiled  'neath  the  longest,  the  darkest,  the 
most  bewitching  lashes ;  the  bloom  on  her  cheeks  was  like  the  ten- 
derest  touch  of  the  departing  sun  when  he  tips  the  white  fleece 
with  crimson ;  her  lips  were  small,  luscious,  pink  nectarines  ;  her 
forehead  was  wliiter  than  the  finest  ivory.  She  charmed  away  the 
evil  spirit ;  whenever  I  heard  the  light  tripping  of  the  little  foot, 
the  devil  witliin  me  was  still ;  it  crouched,  sir,  it  crouched  ! — it  hid 
its  fiery  head,  its  snaky  eyes  !" 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the  student,  faintly. 

"  You  shall  know,  sir.  But  first  let  me  shut  this  window ;  I 
never  like  to  sit  near  an  open  window ;  I  fell  out  of  one  once,  al- 
most as  high  as  this  ;  some  fools  said  I  jumped  ;  they  didn't  know 
the  state  of  my  mental  thermometer;  I  did.  Don't  eye  that  door 
too  hard,  young  fellow,  or  I  may  find  you  a  more  rapid  exit. 
However,  you  needn't  be  uneasy ;  the  window  is  shut;  it  is  five 
years  since  the  doctors  discharged  me — cured!  I'll  tell  you  how 
that  charming  creature  became  the  housekeeper  at  our  place.  Her 
mother  was  a  widow  ;  the  two  lived  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  out- 
skirts of  our  estate  ;  they  were  very  poor,  but  the  girl  gave  prom- 
ise of  great  beaut}',  and  my  father  always  said  that  if  his  wife  was 
well,  he  would  adopt  her  ;  her  name  was  Emily.  But  somehow, 
my  mother  continued  sick — they  said,  in  her  chamber.  I  never 
could  tell  where  her  chamber  was,  however ;  it  must  have  been 
outside  the  house,  built  like  a  pigeon-box,  and  there  she  was 
locked  up,  and  my  father  kept  the  key.  Well,  at  last  Emily  came 
very  often  to  our  house.  I  was  grown  a  lad,  then,  of  fifteen,  very 
shy  and  sensitive ;  I  held  rule  in  the  household,  though,  young  as 
I  was.     There  was  a  look  I  could  put  on,  like  this — " 

The  student  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  horror-stamped. 

"Frightens  you,  don't  it?"  asked  the  maniac,  an  awful  smile 
heightening  the  diabolical  intensity  of  his  expression ;  "  well,  it  did 
them,  and  I  could  make  every  soul  of  them  do  as  I  pleased.  Why, 
one  day  I  made  old  Joe,  my  fatlier's  butler,  walk  on  his  head  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  You  never 
saw  a  man  more  red  in  the  face  ;  but  he  did  it." 

"You — were  talking — about — your  housekeeper,  sir,"  said  the 
student,  timidly. 

"  Call  her  housekeeper  on  the  peril  of  your  life  !"  shouted  the 
maniac,  his  eyes  the  color  of  glowing  coals.  "  Disparage  that  glo- 
rious work  of  perfection  if  you  dare,  in  my  presence  !  True,  she 
was  poor,  but  she  was  faultless.  True,  she  was  humble,  but  as 
pure  as  the  whitest  alabaster.  Nothing  mean  could  live  in  her 
presence ;  you,  young  puppy,  would  have  wilted  before  her  like 
a  cabbage-leaf  in  the  sun  !"  And  an  imprecation  of  fierce  scorn 
leaped  to  his  lips. 

If  a  sword-point  had  been  placed  towards  his  breast,  and  his 
heart  thrust  through  for  the  ott'cnce,  the  student  could  not  have 
forborne  the  laugh  that  sprang  to  his  lips  at  the  imprecation — the 
comparison,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  his  tormentor  changed 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  frown  gradually  faded 
away  from  the  brow  of  the  madman,  and  he  too  laughed,  long, 
loud  and  heartily;  so  loudly,  so  shrilly,  tliat  the  noise  attracted 
attention,  and  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !"  shouted  the  student,  thinking  that  the  time  of  his 
liberation  had  arrived. 

"  Stay  out !"  yelled  the  madman,  "  if  you  want  a  whole  head. 
Silence,  sir  !"  he  said,  sternly,  turning  to  the  young  man,  who, 
now  that  he  found  himself  wholly  in  his  power,  began  to  change 
color.  "  I  want  to  finish  my  story,"  he  added,  in  the  most  winning 
voice,  with  the  most  polite  inclination.  "  Emily  came  to  the  house. 
You  understand  that  my  mother  was  secured,  chained  down,  locked 
up.  Emily  in  some  measure  took  her  place.  From  the  first  day 
she  came  I  loved  her,  not  with  an  ordinary  love,  but  wildly,  madly, 
irrevocably,  absorbingly.  I  did  nothing,  not  even  think,  but  for 
her.  O,  I  can  see  her  now,  in  that  delicate  robe,  running  about 
so  gracefully,  so  gently.  I  see  the  smile  on  her  lip,  the  light  in 
her  eye,  the  crown  of  most  beauteous  womanhood  gracing  her  fair 
brow — Emily,  my  own,  my  murdered  Emily  !"  he  cried,  rising  and 
stretching  forth  his  arms,  and  lifting  his  imjiloring  eyes  heaven- 
ward. "  Somebody  told  me  once — who  was  it?  I  forget  now — 
that  I  should  meet  her  again.  Never  !  She  will  walk  above  with 
shining  garments  ;  I  shall  walk  below !"  He  started,  stared  wild- 
ly, snided  the  air,  as  he  uskcd,  in  a  tone  of  alarm — "  Do  I  smell 
onions?" 

The  transition  was  irresistibly  comic;  again  tlic  student  could 
not  forbear  laughing. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  insult  me  ?"  And  now  the  eyes  glared  with 
fury,  and  the  hand  was  thrust  with  a  menace  under  his  coat  at  the 
breas*. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !"  cried  the  student,  feeling  that  his  hour 
was  come. 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  then,  dog  !" 

The  poor  fellow  tumbled  to  his  knees,  and  for  some  moments 
his  tyrant  kept  him  there,  gazing  down  at  him  with  a  tragic  air. 
At  last  ho  released  him,  and  the  young  man,  covered  with  the 
sweat  of  terror,  sank  into  his  chair,  more  dead  than  alive. 

"  I  must  tell  3'ou  more  of  my  En)ily.  One  night,  in  the  dead 
dark  waste,  I  thought  I  heard  her  voice ;  it  secnied  to  be  sounding 
in  crie.s  and  shrieks.     I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  hurried  to  that 


part  of  the  housj  where  I  knew  she  slept.  What  fiend  sent  my 
father  to  me  then  ?  He  came  across  the  hall ;  something  told  me 
that  his  visit  was  treachery ;  that  he  was  a  devil,  and  not  my 
father  ;  so  I  struck  him,  and  he  never  spoke  again.  You  see  I  can 
do  both  my  father  and  my  grandfather  again  if  I  choose.  Well, 
they  buried  mc,"  continued  the  madman. 

"  Buried  him,  you  mean,"  said  the  student,  with  politeness. 

"Buried  me! — don't  you  suppose  me  capable  of  telling  ray  own 
story?  I  tell  you  they  buried  me !  I  was  down  there  among  the 
coffins  and  the  bones,  and  when  I  began  to  turn  it  made  me  very 
sick.  Nevertheless,  I  was  alive  at  the  same  time,  and  went  to  my 
father's  funeral.  Nobody  knew  I  murdered  him,  between  you  and 
me ;  they  called  it  apoplexy.  I  have  a  beautiful  method  ;  it  kills 
without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  imaginable;  just  let  me  show 
you,  on  your  left  temple  there.  It  wont  take  me  a  second,  and  I 
assure  you,  you  will  not  feel  it  at  all ;  it  is  the  neatest  way  imagin- 
able, and  I — " 

"Tell  me  about  Emily  first?"  cried  the  horrified  student,  pre- 
serving presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  seem  alarmed,  though  as 
the  man  was  coming  towards  him,  he  drew  his  breath  hard  and 
prepared  himself  for  a  struggle. 

"  O  yes,  about  Emily.  Well,  I'll  show  you  afterwards ;  the 
knowledge  will  be  beneficial  to  you,  doubtless,  if  you  have  a  par- 
ticular spite  against  fathers  or  grandfathers.  After  ray  father  was 
buried,  I  made  proposals  to  the  beautiful  Emily.  She  trembled 
and  seemed  delighted;  professed  to  love  me  dearly, and  I  went  to 
town  immediately  to  prepare  things  for  the  wedding.  Well,  sir, 
when  I  returned,  there  was  no  Emily  there.  No,  sir,  she  had 
gone;  some  friend  had  carried  her  away;  she  loved  me  too  well 
to  leave  me.  So  I  began  to  search  for  her.  First,  I  thought  she 
might  be  in  her  mother's  cottage,  and  I  watched  there  for  weeks, 
slyly,  so  slyly ! — you  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  me  crawling 
round  there  like  a  subtle  serpent.  She  was  not  there  ;  so  I  trav- 
elled. One  day  I  came  across  a  beautiful  view  ;  my  friend  was 
with  me.  I  had  a  strange  inclination — you  may  have  felt  it — to 
throw  him  in  the  rapids  ;  for  there  was  a  full  there,  and  boiling, 
shooting,  playing  rapids.  Well,  wo  both  went  further  on,  nearer 
to  the  sparkling  fall.  I  saw  a  pleasant  group  ;  they  did  not  see 
me.  One  of  the  party  wore  a  bridal  veil ;  that  form  I  knew ;  quick 
as  the  flash  of  the  lightning  it  came  to  me;  it  was  my  Emily! 
'  0,  she  was  married  last  night,'  said  my  friend.  'Did  you  know 
her  ?'  Know  her  !  The  rapids  were  nothing  to  my  seething, 
boiling  blood  I  '  You  will  see,'  I  said ;  '  I  will  give  her  a  sur- 
prise'— lowering  my  hat  thus,  on  my  forehead.  'I  will  go  up 
leisurely,  and  behold  what  she  will  do  when  she  knows  me.'  So 
I  stole  near  tlie  slippery  edge — I  watclied  my  chance — I  cast  one 
revengeful  glance  at  the  bridegroom,  and — thrusting  forth  my 
hand,  gave  her  such  an  impetus  that  she  fell  down  the  awful 
chasm  and  was  dashed  in  pieces.  Then  I  yelled ;  then  I  danced  ; 
then  I  was  so  wild  at  my  success  that  I  would  have  sprang  over 
too,  but  they  held  rac.  They  put  me  in  a  vile  prison  ;  they  called 
me  a  murderer;  they  persecuted  me — But  about  that  scientific 
blow;  I  must  demonstrate  to  you  how  easy  you  may  die — " 

"  Help ! — murder ! — help,  help !"  shouted  the  young  man,  closing 
with  the  maniac. 

There  were  feet  treading  the  passages,  hurriedly,  tumultuously. 
Fortunately  the  door  was  not  locked.  A  dozen  men  came  rushing 
in;  they  parted  the  two.  It  was  nearly  a  death-struggle.  The  hand 
of  the  frenzied  man  had  twisted  the  collar  of  the  other  in  such  a 
way,  that  strangulation  had  nearly  taken  place.  The  keepers  of 
the  unfortunate  man  were  soon  on  his  track,  furnished  with  ap- 
pliances to  subdue  him.  He  was  carried  to  the  asylum  from  which 
he  had  escajied,  and  confined  in  a  more  secure  manner.  As  for 
the  poor  student,  a  fever  ensued ;  but  he  recovered,  though  the 
shock,  bodily  and  mentallj',  was  never  wholly  conquered.  He  is 
to-day  an  eminent  lawyer,  happily  wedded ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
see  his  lips  turn  white — to  hear  his  voice  tremble — ask  him  if  he 
ever  visited  the  nearest  insane  asylum. 


Always  suspect  a  man  who  affects  great  softness  of  manner  and 
unruttled  evenness  of  temper,  and  an  enunciation  studied,  slow 
and  deliberate.  These  things  are  all  unnatural,  and  bespeak  a 
degree  of  mental  discipline  into  which  he  wlio  has  no  purpose  of 
craft  or  design  to  answer,  cannot  submit  to  drill  himself.  The 
more  successful  knaves  are  usually  of  this  description — as  smooth 
as  razors  dipped  in  oil,  and  as  sharp.  They  atl'ect  the  innocence 
of  the  dove,  which  they  have  not,  in  order  to  hide  the  cunning  of 
the  serpent,  which  they  have. —  Colton. 
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[Written  for  Uallou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE    OLD    HOUSE. 

BT   SYBIL  PARK. 

It  stands  neglected  by  the  hill, 

Fast  yielding  to  decay  ; 
The  wild  vine?  clinging  to  its  sill, 

The  walls  all  worn  and  gray. 
Down  from  the  moss-grown  eavefl  long  sprays 

Of  ivy,  dark  and  green, 
Swing  idly  when  the  south  wind  plays 

The  shining  leaves  between. 
All  night,  when  darkness  reigns  without, 

Tbe  chirping  crickets  fing; 
And  noisome  bat9  flit  iu  and  out, 

On  ever  restless  wing. 
At  morn  the  sunbeams  richly  pour 

Down  through  each  broken  pane, 
And  sweep  across  its  silent  floor 

In  floods  of  golden  rain. 

Beside  that  casement,  where  the  glow 

Is  bMLUtifuI  and  deep. 
One  summer  eve,  long  years  ago, 

Sweet  Alice  fell  asleep. 
They  parted  bnrk  each  shining  tress 

Of  wavy,  golden  hair. 
And  lips  that  alway  spake  to  bless. 

Grow  chill  forever  there. 
So  beautiful  and  purely  white 

The  maiden  sleeper  lay, 
You  might  have  wept  to  know  the  light 

Of  life  had  left  its  clay. 
They  made  her  pillow  where  the  brook 

Went  faintly  singing  by, 
"Within  a  quiet,  meadow  nook, 

Beneath  a  summer  sky. 

The  broken  sweep,  the  curblcss  well, 

Those  walls  so  brown  and  old, 
Have  each  some  mournful  dream  to  tell 

Of  loving  hearts  grown  cold. 
That  household  group — 0,  where  are  they 

Who  gathered  here  of  yore 
At  early  morn,  at  close  of  day? — 

Why  do  they  come  no  more? 
There  's  many  a  trace  of  beauty  yet, 

And  many  a  blossom  rare. 
Beside  the  fragrant  mignonette 

Which  scents  the  dewy  air. 
Alas,  the  .^od  hath  sunken  now 

Close  to  each  silent  heai-tl 
Above  each  coli  and  lifeless  brow 

The  early  violets  start. 


«  ■^•^-  ► 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  IN  CHINA.-NO.  U. 

BY   ALDNO. 

THE  OPIUM  EATER3  AND  OPIUM  SELLERS. 

To  the  use  of  opium  may  be  traced  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
crime  which  is  prevalent  among:  the  people  of  Cliina.  They  chew 
it  and  tliey  smoke  it ;  and  to  such  excess,  that  the  moral  percep- 
tions are  deadened,  the  judgment  warped,  and  all  the  generous 
and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  human  lieart  seared  as  with  a  hot 
iron.  I'ctty  thefts,  robberies  and  murders  are  the  consequences, 
with  a  running  accompaniment  of  cheating  and  deception  that 
seem  often  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  mere  pleasure 
of  cheating.  This  baleful  drug,  when  once  it  is  used  for  a  few 
days,  fastens  itself  upon  a  man's  nature  with  fangs  that  defy  all 
efforts  to  shake  it  off,  and  leads  its  victim  with  unerring  certainty 
along  the  path  of  poverty  and  crime.  Food  and  clothes  are  freely 
saeriliced  to  the  tyrannical  appetite,  and  everything  else  that  can 
procure  the  fatal  poison ;  until,  after  a  brief  whirl  around  the 
maelstrom  of  delirium,  the  opium  slave  sinks  into  the  vortex  of 
the  grave. 

When  this  habit  has  established  its  rank  growth,  and  the  devo- 
tee has  nothing  left  wherewith  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  drug,  or  even  the  sediment  which  is  scraped  from  the  pipes  of 
the  rich  who  practise  the  same  infatuation,  he  is  ready  to  resort  to 
any  crime,  however  abhorrent,  which  will  enable  him  to  procure 
the  article  he  craves.  So  far  does  the  want  of  this  stimulant  drive 
men  to  desperation,  that  I  have  known  those  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  while  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  to  offer  their  wives 
and  daughters  for  sale  or  prostitution,  so  that  they  might  indulge 
in  this  pernicious  habit,  which  never  relaxes  its  hold  until  death. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  death  of  a  confirmed  opium-eater, 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  most  miserable  and 
disgusting  in  the  world.  I  have  seen  such  a  man  on  waking  after 
a  night's  smoking,  shaking  as  if  he  had  an  ague  fit;  and  at  every 
shake  I  have  expected  to  hear  his  bones  rattle  together  in  the 
loose,  bag-like  skin  that  covered  them.  The  eyes  have  sunk  in 
their  sockets,  and  glazed,  more  like  those  of  a  corpse  than  a  living- 
man.  The  fuel  must  be  renewed  in  such  cases,  or  the  miserable 
wretch  dies.  But  the  opium-seller  is  at  hand  on  every  corner  to 
renew  the  supply,  and  the  poor,  shaking  wretch  is  again  galvanized 
into  a  semblance  of  life.  Somewhat  like  the  keepers  of  the  low 
rum-holes  that  curse  our  own  fair  land,  these  opium-sellers  are 
sprung  from  the  most  brutal  and  vicious  of  the  very  dregs  of 
Chinese  society ;  and  of  tliis  class  were  the  actors  in  the  foUowiu"- 
sketch. 

I  had  held  my  appointment  in  charge  of  the  prison  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  me  to  know  every  opium-dealer  in  the  settlement, 
when  I  received  orders  from  the  consul  to  break  up  their  deus  ; 
and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  I  came  down  upon  them  with 
a  vengeance.   In  short,  as  General  Cushing  would  say,  I  "  crushed 


them  out;"  for  in  two  days  after  the  time  when  my  campaign 
opened  against  them,  there  was  not  one  left  in  the  settlement. 
After  this  onslaught  upon  them,  they  removed  their  drinking  and 
opium-smoking  houses  beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlement,  to  a 
place  without  the  walls,  called  Yank-in-pan,  a  group  of  miserable 
hovels  though  which  it  was  unsafe  to  pass  after  dark. 

One  day  while  sitting  in  my  ofiice  at  the  prison,  I  was  called  by 
one  of  the  porters  of  the  consulate  to  go  over  to  the  office,  as  I 
was  wanted  there.  The  vice-consul,  though  young  in  years,  was  a 
gentleman  whom  few  could  equal  in  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
or  in  his  command  of  the  Chinese  language,  which  he  spoke  with 
extraordinary  fluency.  lie  was  prompt  and  decided  in  action, 
and  seldom  wrong  in  anything  he  did.  To  me  he  had  ever  been 
a  kind  friend,  and  to  this  day  I  cherish  the  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  now  speak. 

On  my  entering  the  consulate,  Mr.  Leigh  pointed  to  a  Lascar 
who  was  standing  in  the  office,  and  directed  me  to  ask  him  what 
he  wanted,  as  he  could  not  speak  llindostanee,  and  I  could. 
Upon  this  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  man,  and  a  strange-looking 
spectacle  he  presented.  He  was  a  Hindoo  sailor,  and  appeared 
with  scarcely  a  fragment  of  clothes  upon  his  body.  The  blood 
was  flowing  from  a  wound  ujion  his  forehead,  which  appeared  to 
be  both  deep  and  dangerous,  and  it  coursed  down  his  body  to  his 
feet,  presenting  a  horrid  contrast  to  his  dark  skin. 

The  man's  story  was  soon  told.  That  morning  he  had  been  paid 
off  from  tlie  sliip  which  he  belonged  to,  receiving  all  bis  money  in 
English  sovereigns.  During  the  day  he  wanted  to  purchase  some 
small  articles,  but  could  not  get  change  for  his  gold  in  any  of  the 
small  shops.  In  one  of  these  places  he  had  met  a  Chinaman  who 
took  him  to  a  house  where  ho  said  he  would  change  the  coins  for 
him.  At  this  house  he  found  another  man  who  asked  him  to  show 
his  money,  and  while  doing  so,  the  two  snatched  it  from  his  hand, 
struck  him  upon  the  head  with  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  and  knocked 
him  down.  Having  plundered  him  of  all  his  money  and  stripped 
him  of  his  clothing,  they  cast  him  forth  into  the  street,  and  he  had 
made  his  way  to  the  consul's  for  assistance  and  redress.  His  story 
I  interpreted  to  Mr.  Leigh,  who  ordered  me  to  arrest  the  pair  and 
bring  them  before  him. 

I  first  took  the  Lascar  to  the  prison,  where  the  surgeon  dressed 
his  wound,  and  then  started  with  him  in  search  of  the  robbers. 
Before  leaving,  I  informed  my  brother,  who  was  my  assistant, 
where  I  was  going,  and  that  I  should  be  back  by  three  o'clock. 
Having  take  nthis  precaution,  I  followed  the  Lascar  ;  but  not  until 
ho  led  me  to  the  harrier  gate  leading  out  of  the  settlement,  had  I 
any  idea  that  what  he  had  called  the  town  was  in  reality  the  centre 
of  that  dangerous  quarter,  the  Yank-in-pan.  However,  this  did 
not  cause  me  to  turn  back,  for  I  was  armed,  and  felt  confident 
that  with  the  assistance  of  my  trusty  revolver  I  could  both  protect 
myself  and  arrest  my  prisoners.  By  the  Lascar's  description  of 
the  two  men  who  had  assaulted  and  robbed  him,  I  readily  recog- 
nized them  for  two  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  the  place,  and 
fellows  that  I  had  long  been  on  the  look-out  for.  I  knew 
their  house  well,  and  led  the  way  myself,  instead  of  following  the 
sailor. 

We  soon  reached  the  end  of  the  narrow  street  where  they  dwelt, 
and  ran  as  swiftly  as  we  could  to  their  house.  I  reached  it  just  in 
season  to  preveut  bemg  shut  out  by  interposing  my  baton  between 
the  door  and  the  post.  1  put  my  shoulder  against  the  door,  and 
exerting  all  my  force,  it  flew  open  with  a  bang,  and  almost  pros- 
trated me  upon  the  inside.  As  I  recovered  my  standing,  a  pistol 
bullet  whizzed  by  my  head.  I  raised  my  baton  to  knock  the  vil- 
lain dov/n,  when  a  second  shot  from  the  double-barrelled  pistol 
held  within  two  yards  of  my  head,  cut  a  line  of  skin  across  my 
cheek.  I  jumped  upon  the  fellow  in  an  instant,  bringing  down 
my  baton  upon  his  head  with  all  the  momentum  of  my  body  and 
strength  of  my  arm.  He  fell  like  a  log,  and  I  bounded  over  his 
prostrate  body  to  a  little  window  in  tlie  back  of  the  passage,  where 
his  comrade  was  endeavoring  to  escape.  With  a  few  vigorous 
blows  I  laid  him  senseless  on  the  floor  beside  the  first  ruffian. 

The  report  of  the  two  shots  had  alarmed  the  neighborhood,  con- 
sisting of  just  sucli  fellows  as  those  I  had  now  settled,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  chaps  whom  I  had  expelled  from  the  settle- 
ment. Of  course  they  bore  me  no  love,  and  would  be  very  apt  to 
embrace  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  pay  me  off  for  having 
broken  up  their  dens.  In  a  few  moments  there  was  quite  a  large 
crowd  of  these  desperadoes  around  the  door.  To  attempt  to  re- 
move my  prisoners  through  such  a  pack  of  rascals  as  now  beset 
me,  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly,  inviting  their  rescue  and 
probably  my  own  death.  Fortunately  I  acted  promptly  upon  this 
reflection,  and  shut  the  door.  I  hoped  that  the  crowd  would  soon 
disperse,  when  I  could  remove  my  prisoners  in  safety. 

For  greater  security  I  had  placed  tlie  heavy  wooden  bar  across 
the  door;  and  well  was  it  for  me  that  I  did  so,  for  in  a  few  min- 
utes two  or  three  fellows  tried  to  force  an  entrance.  Several  times 
they  rushed  against  the  door,  when,  finding  they  would  not  desist, 
and  fearing  that  the  frame  might  yield  to  their  weight,  I  fired  my 
pistol  through  the  panel.  The  shriek  of  pain  that  followed  the 
report  assured  me  that  one  of  the  assailants  had  got  a  dose  of  cold 
lead  not  at  all  to  his  liking.  I  could  hear  them  bear  the  wounded 
man  away,  and  then  return  and  concert  plans  for  getting  at  me. 
The  door  was  the  weakest  point  of  my  citadel,  and  to  strengthen 
that,  with  the  help  of  the  Lascar,  I  piled  all  the  movable  articles 
at  hand  against  it.  There  was  but  one  window  accessible  from 
the  ground,  and  that  I  could  easily  defend,  for  it  was  so  small 
that  only  one  at  a  time  couhl  force  his  way  through  it. 

But,  like  General  Scott,  I  was  also  exposed  to  a  fire  in  the  rear ; 
for  my  prisoners  began  to  show  some  signs  of  returning  activity, 
and  were  about  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  main  force  of 
the  enemy.  To  obviate  this,  I  fastened  them  together  securely, 
aud  threatened  to  shoot  them  at  once,  should  they  dare  to  move  a 


finger.  The  outside  party  had  no  fancy  to  try  the  door  again, 
having  a  salutary  respect  for  my  leaden  pills ;  but  they  commenced 
firing  shots  through  the  boards,  some  of  which  struck  very  close 
to  where  we  stood,  but  none  of  them  did  any  injury.  The  order 
was  at  length  given  to  the  besiegers  to  cease  firing,  and  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  to  determine  upon  some  other  mode  of  attack 
which  would  be  more  successful. 

During  the  interval  of  silence  which  pervaded,  one  of  ray  pris- 
oners called  out  something  in  Chinese,  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. But  the  enemy  did;  for  i.i  a  moment  he  was  answered 
from  without.  This  violation  of  his  parole  by  the  prisoner,  for- 
feited his  life,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  I  almost  wished 
that  I  had  shot  him  ;  for  the  sight  was  most  disgusting,  as  the 
blood  spurted  from  his  mouth,  in  response  to  a  blow  of  my  batoa 
which  mowed  down  his  teeth  and  effectually  stopped  his  talking. 
In  a  few  moments  I  understood  the  nature  of  his  communication 
to  those  without ;  for  a  shower  of  balls  came  crashing  through  the 
little  window  in  the  rear. 

One  of  their  shots  wounded  the  poor  Lascar  in  the  right  arm. 
A  few,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  put  their  matchlocks  and  jin- 
galls  through  the  window  and  swept  the  apartment  with  their 
range.  This  would  not  do  for  me,  for  there  was  no  place  of  shel. 
tor  from  their  fire.  I  accordingly  made  use  of  the  two  prisoners 
as  a  barricade,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lascar,  placing  them 
against  the  window,  all  tied  together  as  they  were,  and  shoring 
them  up  with  bamboo  poles.  This  masterly  stratagem  silenced 
the  fire  through  the  window;  for  the  assailants  did  not  care  to 
make  their  friends'  bodies  the  medium  through  which  to  transmit 
their  leaden  favors  to  us. 

Again  the  firing  ceased,  and  a  more  safe  and  certain  plan  wa» 
entered  upon.  The  artillery  and  infantry  were  withdrawn,  and 
t!ie  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  put  in  requisition.  They  com- 
menced to  pick  away  the  bricks  from  the  wall  below  the  window, 
and  had  already  effected  a  breach,  low  down,  through  which  the 
daylight  began  to  stream.  Upon  this  I  threw  myself  flat  upon 
the  floor,  so  that  I  could  cover  with  my  pistol  the  man  at  work 
with  the  pickaxe,  and  sent  a  ball  plump  through  his  heart.  He 
fell  back  dead.  But  another  of  the  sappers  came  to  the  charge,  and 
just  as  he  had  struck  one  blow,  my  faithful  Colt  laid  him  low. 
These  disastrous  results  satisfied  the  foe  that  their  new  plan 
involved  quite  ns  much  danger  as  either  of  their  former  ones, 
and  they  abandoned  the  wall  and  again  commenced  upon  the 
door. 

The  battering-ram  of  ancient  times  was  resorted  to,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  siege  train,  and  the  heavy  timber  which  extemporized 
the  ram  soon  caused  the  door  to  shake  and  tremble  in  its  frame. 
I  had  but  small  hopes  of  its  withstanding  the  shock,  and  began  to 
count  up  the  available  means  of  defence  that  were  left  to  me.  My 
revolver  contained  but  two  charges  more,  and  my  prospects  against 
the  mob  were  small  indeed.  However,  I  loosened  my  dagger  in 
its  sheath,  determined  to  await  the  result  m  calmness,  and  when 
the  crisis  came,  to  sell  my  life  dearly. 

Another  poor  wretch,  mad  with  opium,  now  placed  his  jingall 
at  a  large  hole  in  the  door,  and  stooped  his  head  to  take  a  deliber- 
ate aim  ;  but  his  cheek  had  scarcely  been  laid  to  his  weapon,  when 
a  bullet  from  my  pistol  scattered  his  brains  along  the  gun-stock. 
The  timber  was  now  plied  with  renewed  vigor,  and  large  stones 
were  hurled  against  the  shattered  door.  I  gave  up  all  for  lost; 
for  the  door-frame  aud  all  came  crashing  in,  bearing  down  the 
barricade  which  we  had  built  against  it.  Already  the  yells  of  the 
mob  proclaimed  their  success,  and  dagger  in  hand,  I  had  nerved 
myself  to  spring  among  them  and  die  fighting — for  die  I  knew  I 
must — when  the  voice  of  my  brother  reached  my  ear,  giving  orders 
to  lire  I  Upon  the  instant  some  twenty  sharp  reports  rent  the  air, 
which  I  knew  must  come  from  the  rifles  of  my  Chinese  policemen. 
The  besiegers  made  a  hurried  retreat,  running  in  every  direction 
from  the  fire  of  my  guard  ;  and  in  a  short  time  I  clasped  my  brother 
in  my  arms,  and  was  safe. 

I  owed  my  life  to  his  prompt  assistance,  and  the  aifection  of  my 
Chinese  body-servant.  I  had  been  a  kind  master  to  this  man, 
whose  wife  lived  in  the  Yank-in-pan.  Upon  hearing  that  her  hug- 
band's  master  was  attacked  and  besieged  by  a  mob,  she  had  run  to 
the  prison  as  fast  as  possible,  and  told  her  husband.  He  informed 
my  brother  without  delay,  and  guided  him  and  the  police  guard 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflict  in  time  to  save  my  life.  My  guard 
took  the  prisoners  down  from  their  impalement  before  the  win- 
dow, aud  conveyed  them  to  prison.  In  searching  the  house,  we 
found  about  $500  worth  of  opium,  the  sovereigns  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Lascar,  and  some  other  money.  I  took  charge  of 
the  property,  and  delivered  it  to  the  consul.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days  the  prisoners  were  handed  over  to  the  native  magis- 
trates for  trial  and  punishment,  and  during  the  examination  it 
came  out  that  those  persons  who  had  attacked  me,  were  induced 
to  do  so  while  uudcr  the  influence  of  opium,  and  by  being  prom- 
ised more  if  they  would  rescue  the  prisoners  and  kill  me.  These 
promises  were  made  by  the  other  opium-dealers,  who  had  first 
given  their  creatures  enough  of  the  drug  to  excite  their  passions 
and  render  them  reckless. 

My  position  made  it  expedient  for  the  magistrates  to  execute 
prompt  and  ample  justice  upon  these  fellows,  for  I  had  often 
served  the  local  authorities  by  arresting  the  rebels ;  and  as  they 
expected  to  require  my  services  again,  they  sentenced  to  death 
several  of  the  principal  opium-dealers  who  had  conspired  to  kill  so 
useful  a  member  of  society  as  I  was.  Among  the  rest,  my  two 
prisoners  had  their  heads  cut  oft',  and  their  property  was  confiscated 
for  the  use  of  the  Lascar,  whose  wound  caused  him  to  lose  his 
arm.  I  did  not  forget  the  service  of  my  servant's  wife,  but  re- 
warded her  with  a  handsome  present,  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
purchase  a  house  in  the  settlement,  and  remove  from  the  terrible 
Yank-in-pan,  where  I  had  such  a  narrow  escape. 
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THE  LATE  GEORGE  COMSE. 

The  distinguished  man  whose  portrait  illustrates  this 
page,  was  so  universally  known,  and  so  highly  respect- 
ed in  America,  even  by  those  who  dissented  from  his 
peculiar  theories,  that  we  are  sure  the  pains  we  have 
taken  to  procure  an  authentic  likeness  of  him  will  be 
appreciated  by  our  readers.  The  news  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  so  lately  as  August  14,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  produced  a  sorrowful  feeling  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  melancholy 
event  took  place  while  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Lane,  of  Moor  Park.  The 
Scotsman  contained  the  following  particulars  of  his  last 
illness  : — "  Mr.  Combe  had,  as  was  his  annual  custom, 
left  Edinburgh  early  in  the  summer,  and  paid  visits  to 
several  of  his  friends  and  connections  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  which  was 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  his  delicate  constitution.  He 
had  profited  in  health  and  spirits  by  the  change,  and  a 
week  or  two  ago  went  to  the  hydropathic  establishment 
of  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  not  as  a  patient,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  agreeable  residence,  and  of  the  pleasant  society 
which  he  knew,  from  former  experience,  was  generally 
to  be  found  presided  over  by  his  friend  Dr.  Lane.  The 
weather,  which  had  been  very  warm  and  fine,  about  a 
fortnight  ago  became  somewhat  less  so,  affecting  Mr. 
Combe  unfavorably.  It  was  only,  ho>vever,  within  a 
week  that  he  was  considered  decidedly  ailing.  On 
Tuesday,  his  malady,  an  affection  of  the  chest,  left  no 
hope  of  recovery,  and  he  expired  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
instant.  Mr.  Combe  had  been  more  or  less  of  an  in- 
valid for  several  years,  and  in  his  particularly  delicate 
state  of  health,  the  fatalism  of  anything  of  the  nature 
of  acute  disease,  could  not  be  unexpected  by  any  of  his 
fKends.  Still  less  could  it  be  so  to  himself:  he  knew 
well  the  frailty  of  his  tenure,  and,  though  conscien- 
tiously careful  in  all  that  conduced  to  the  preservation 
of  such  moderate  share  of  health  as  he  enjoyed,  had 
long  held  himself  prepared  to  rest  from  the  labors  of  a 
worthily  laborious  life.  He  had  attained  the  three- 
score years  and  ten,  which  is  set  down  as  the  common 
term ;  that  he  did  so,  was  undoubtedly  due,  under 
Providence,  to  his  strict  obedience  to  those  laws  of 
physical  and  moral  well-being,  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  which  his  works  have  done  so  much  to  extend 
and  enforce.  His  life  whs  in  all  points,  a  wonderful 
example  ot  the  soundnes  s  and  beneficial  influence  of 
the  practical  precepts  of  ii.  s philosophy  ;  but  it  was  only 
those  who  enjoyed  and  were  honored  by  his  friendship, 
who  really  knew  how  thoroughly  compatible  that  phil- 
osophy was  with  the  exercise  of  every  amiable  and  gen- 
erous feeling.  Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately, 
the  best  appreciated  the  depth  and  soundness  of  his 
moral  nature  ;  his  intellectual  powers  and  position  are 
before  the  world.  Throughout  a  very  wide  circle — a 
circle  not  limited  to  this  country  only,  but  extending 
to  continental  Europe  and  America — the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Combe's  death  will  be  received,  not  merely  as  telling  of  the  de- 
parture of  a  man,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  generation,  but  as  the  loss  of  a  kind,  considerate  and  zealous 
fnend,  and  the  news  will  also  sadden  very  many  far  and  near — 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  dwellers  in  other,  and  it  may  be,  distant 
lands — who  have  experienced  the  ready  and  unassuming  hospi- 
tality which,  in  spite  of  always  feeble  health,  he  exercised  with  a 
catholicity  of  welcome  daily,  we  fear,  becoming  more  and  more 
rare  among  us."  George  Combe  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1788.  His  brother  Andrew,  the  celebrated  physician,  was 
born  nine  years  later.  They  were,  in  all,  seventeen  brothers  and 
sisters  of  this  prolific  family ;  but  George  and  Andrew  alone  at- 
tained eminence:  George  was  bred  to  the  law;  and  in  1812,  in 
bis  twenty-fourth  year,  commenced  practice  as  a  writer  to  the  sig- 
net, as  solicitors  are  termed  in  Edinburgh.  To  the  duties  of  his 
profession  he  devoted  his  energies  for  upwards  of  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  amassed,  it  is  understood,  a  competent  though  not  a 
very  considerable  fortune.  Early  in  his  professional  career  his 
attention  was  directed  to  phrenology  by  the  visit  of  Dr.  Spurzheim 
to  Edinburgh.     George  Combe  and  his  brother  Andrew  became 
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considerable  sum  to  be  spent  in  publishing  cheap  edi- 
tions of  it  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  in  trans- 
lating it  into  foreign  languages.  By  this  means  it  was 
made  known  to  readers  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  had  little  or  no  chance  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  it ;  and  zealous  disciples  bought 
hundreds  of  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  schools, 
colleges,  atheniEums,  and  universities,  and  sowed  it,  as 
it  were,  broadcast  through  the  land.  Among  the  other 
works  of  George  Combe  are  "  A  System  of  Phrenol- 
ogy," which  has  gone  through  five  editions :  "  The 
Elements  of  Phrenology"  (eight  editions),  "  Outlines 
of  Phrenology  "  (nine  editions),  "Moral  Philosophy, 
or  the  Duties  of  Man,  Individual,  Domestic,  and  So- 
cial" (three  editions) ;  "Notes  on  the  United  States  of 
America,"  where  he  passed  two  years  in  lecturing; 
"  Phrenology  Applied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture  ;" 
"  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Andrew  Combe," 
"  The  Principles  of  Cfriminal  Legislation  and  Prison 
Discipline  Investigated,"  "  Lectures  on  Popular  Edu- 
cation" (three  editions),  "What  should  Secular  Edu- 
cation Embrace  V  "Remarks  on  National  Education" 
(five  editions),  "On  Capital  Punishment,"  "An 
Answer  to  the  Attack  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  by 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Kennedy,"  and  a  series  of  valuable,  and 
to  many  minds  irrefutable,  letters  on  the  "  Currency," 
first  contributed  to  the  Scotsman  new.spaper.  He  also 
enriched  the  Scotsman  by  occasional  leaders  and  letters 
both  at  home  and  from  abroad.  In  fact,  his  pen  was 
never  idle ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  it  with  truth  that  it 
was  always  employed  in  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be 
the  promulgation  of  truth  and  right,  and  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  knowledge  and  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive happiness  of  all  mankind.  His  last  great  work, 
which  he  at  one  time  intended  to  be  posthumous,  was 
published  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Relation  between  Science  and  Religion,"  and  carries 
further  to  their  conclusions  some  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  had  previously  laid  down  than  he  had  ventured  on 
in  his  earlier  publications.  This  work  has  already  gone 
through  four  editions,  and  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man. It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  did  not  know 
Mr.  Combe,  that  his  mind  was  cold,  dry,  and  unimpas- 
sioned,  and  that  he  had  no  taste  or  appreciation  for 
music,  poetry,  or  the  fine  arts.  But  he  was  a  lover  of 
poetry,  and  enjoyed  with  a  deep  relish,  the  finest  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  art. 


THE  L.VTE  GEORGE  COMBE. 

earnest  converts  to  the  then  new  and  much  abused  doctrines.  The 
career  of  the  young  lawyer  received  from  this  circumstance  its  fu- 
ture bent.  The  philosophy  that  ho  adopted  acted  on  his  whole 
life  and  course  of  thought.  From  that  period  to  within  a  few 
weeks — we  might  almost  say  days — of  his  death,  his  active  mind, 
kept  in  activity  by  his  enforced  attention  to  the  laws  of  his  bodily 
health — always  weak  and  uncertain — was  continually  employed 
in  promulgating,  by  means  of  books,  lectures,  letters,  and  news- 
paper articles,  the  truths  which  had  become  the  essential  parts  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  being,  and  in  scattering  to  the  reading 
public  of  both  hemispheres  tiio  beneficent  knowledge  of  which  his 
phrenology  was  the  mere  germ  and  not  the  fruit.  In  1827  he  read 
to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  the  first  part  of  a  work 
"  On  the  Harmony  between  the  Mental  and  the  Moral  Constitu- 
tion of  Man  and  the  Laws  of  Physical  Nature."  This  treatise  was 
afterwards  expanded  into  the  more  celebrated  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  "  The  Constitution  ot  Man,"  the  appearance  of 
which,  in  1828,  created  a  sensation  unparalleled  by  any  philosoph- 
ical work  ever  published  in  the  language.  It  excited  great  praise 
and  greater  blame ;  but,  having  attracted  the  attention  and  the 
concurrence  of  a  Mr.  Henderson,  that  gentleman  bequeathed  a 


TORONTO,   CANADA   WEST. 

This  city,  formerly  York,  and  the  capital  of  Canada 
West,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  British 
America.  The  accompanying  engraving  gives  an  ex- 
cellent general  view  of  the  city,  with  its  spires  and  fur- 
nace-chimneys rising  against  the  sky,  while  the  fore- 
ground is  animated  by  the  introduction  of  a  great 
variety  of  shipping.  It  is  built  on  a  curving  bay  on 
the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  northwest  ot  Washington.  The  bay  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  opening,  and  is  separated  only  from  the  lake  by  a  penin- 
sula six  miles  long,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  our  picture.  This 
point  encloses  a  fine  basin,  formerly  a  commodious  and  excellent 
harbor.  The  peninsula  is  called  Gibraltar  Point.  The  town 
rises  gently  from  the  water's  edge,  the  observatory  being  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  lake.  The  streets  generally  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles.  King  and  Younge  are  the  principal  business 
streets.  There  are  a  large  number  of  public  buildings  in  the  city 
— many  of  them  peculiar  and  striking  in  their  architectural  char- 
acteristics. A  vast  amount  of  business  is  done  in  the  place  ;  its 
land  communications  with  other  parts  of  Canada  by  means  of  rail- 
roads, being  excellent.  Toronto  was  founded  in  1794,  and  though 
it  had  but  4000  inhabitants  in  1831,  it  has  since  so  rapidly  in- 
creased that  it  now  contains  50,000  or  60,000  inhabitants — a  rate 
of  increase  unequalled  in  the  British  provinces,  and  surpassed 
only  by  that  of  some  of  our  western  cities.  With  a  more  south- 
ern latitude  than  any  other  large  Canadian  town,  and  remote  from 
the  winds  ot  the  ocean,  it  offers  many  inducements  to  settlers  to 
take  up  their  residence,  and  establish  themselves,  for  life. 
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One  copy,  one  year *?  ^ 

One  copy,  two  years *  00 

Five  copies,  one  year ^  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club) 20  00 

(Cr*  One  copy  of  Bau.od's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Thi  Flag  of  ona 
Union,  when  taken  together,  33  60  per  annum. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  L.— Obstacles  frequently  prove  Inneficial  to  a  favorite  pursuit.  We  have 
many  Instances  of  great  results  even  under  great  difficulties.  The  historian, 
Prescott,  was  suffering  nenrly  total  blindness,  and  was  unable  to  bear  the 
light  in  his  apartment,  during  the  time  that  he  was  arranging  and  writing 
his  valuable  work,  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico.  '  He  was  obliged  to  have 
seme  one  to  continually  read  to  him,  yet  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances his  ardor  never  abated. 

H.  Y  — The  word  cMniz  Is  borrowed  from  the  Persian  language,  and  means 
literally  spoiler/  or  staineil.  The  term  was  applied  by  European  manufac- 
turers originally  to  cotton  printed  with  more  than  two  colors. 

Yonna  Beoinner  —Dividing  music  into  bars  is  a  comparatively  modern  inven- 
tion, and  is  intended  to  point  out  where  the  accent  should  be  made,  viz., 
by  emphasizing  the  first  note  of  each  bar,  more  than  those  notes  which  fol- 
low. The  principal  accent  is  made  on  the  first  of  the  bar ;  but,  by  marking 
other  notes  also,  although  In  a  less  degree,  various  peculiarities  of  accent 
are  produced. 

Mrs.  h.  B.,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.— Victor  Hugo's  father  was  a  colonel  in  the 
army  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year, 
bad  almost  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  following  with  his  parents  the  for- 
tunes of  war.     He  was  created  a  pet-r  of  France  by  Louis  Philippe. 

KsADKR.— In  Jewish  places  of  worship  there  is  generally  a  notice  to  strangers, 
requesting  them  noi  to  take  off  their  bats  us  they  enter.  The  Jews  always 
vrorship  with  their  heads  covered. 

'*  YouNO  America.'' — Explosions  of  gunpowder  under  water  are  never  accom- 
panied by  a  report. 

TiACBER,  Lowell,  Mass. — In  one  of  the  old  London  grammar  schools,  founded 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  following  is  to  be  found  among  the  old 
rules  relating  to  the  choice  of  a  master.  Would  that  it  might  be  always 
kept  in  view  at  the  present  day  in  all  similar  establishments  : — "  The  mas- 
ter to  be  a  man  of  wise,  sociable  and  loving  dispositioo.  not  hasty,  or  furi- 
ous, or  of  any  ill  example ;  he  shall  be  wise,  and  of  good  experience  to  dis- 
cern the  nature  of  every  child ;  to  work  upon  the  dispositiou  for  the  great- 
est advantage,  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  child."  This  would  be  a  good 
guide  to  select  by. 

A  Subscriber,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. — The  shake  is  a  rapid  alternation  of  two 
notes,  the  principal,  or  lowest,  being  the  first  and  last  heard.  Some  musi- 
cians commence  with  the  upper  note,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  with 
the  lower  one. 

Student. — Some  of  the  most  cruel  of  English  punishments  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  in  giving  his  opinion  on  the  state  of  the 
British  criminal  statutes,  ouce  said,  "  I  have  examined  the  codes  of  all  ua- 
tions,  and  ours  is  the  worst.'' 

VoYAtiEUR. — In  a  long  voiuge  made  by  a  steamer  and  a  sailing  vessel,  the  dif- 
ference of  distance  is  frequently  considerable.  This  arises  from  the  capa- 
bility of  the  steamer  to  keep  the  shortest  sea-line,  which  a  sailing  vessel  is 
not  always  able  to  do.  Between  England  and  America  this  difference 
amounts  to  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 


Circumference  of  the  Circle. — The  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  "  Miami  Annual  Conference  "  has  recommended  the  ladies  of 
the  church  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  hoops — hoops  being  de- 
nounced as  anti-Christian.  We  shall  see  now  if  the  pulpit  can 
accomplish  what  the  press  has  failed  to  achieve. 

<  »»»  » 

Fashion. — The  new  bonnets  are  principally  composed  of  fruits, 
so  naturally  imitated,  that  liungry  little  boys,  with  mouths  water- 
ing for  grapes,  follow  the  ladies,  soliciting  the  privilege  of  a  grab. 


Ballooning. — Several  accidents  have  happened  to  aeronauts, 
lately.     It  is  always  dangerous  to  get  high. 

SPLINTERS. 


....   In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Boston  Recorder,"  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Willis  (father  of  N.  V.  Willis)  proves  that  ho  started  the  paper. 

....   The  ladies  of  the  court  of  Wurtemburg,  it  is  said,  have 
abandoned  crinoline.     But  Wurtemburg  is  not  Paris,  my  dears. 

....  Mr.  Seldon,  proprietor  of  the  Brandon  quarries,  Vt.,  has 
given  the  Brandon  Congregational  Church  a  white  marble  pulpit. 

....   The  N.  Y.  Tribune  thinks  it  bad  taste  in  Mr.  Reed  to  ncgo- 
ciate  a  treaty  with  China  without  consulting  Prance  and  England. 

....   The  Jewish  community  of  this  city  have  sent  resolutions 
to  the  British  parliament,  thanking  it  for  admitting  the  Jews. 

....   The  ladies,  in  their  fall  dresses  of  bright  colors,  look  like 
troops  of  flamingoes  as  they  sail  through  tlie  streets. 

....   Charles  Kean  signifies  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
stage  after  his  next  season,  which  closes  in  July. 

....  Printing  makes  the  orator — it  catches  up  his  dying  words, 
and  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life. 

New  England  this  year  has  beat  the  other  sections  in 
apples,  which  arc  remarkal)ly  fine. 

....  Bad  temper  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances than  ot  an  unhappy  organization. 

....  True  happiness  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one's  self,  and  the  next,  from  friendship  and  converse. 

....  A  pretty  woman,  it  has  been  said,  has  no  more  right  to 
wear  a  veil  than  tlie  sun  to  wear  green  spectacles. 

Never  borrow  a  cotton  umbrella;  a  silk  one  can  be  ob- 
tained with  the  same  effort,  and  will  last  twice  as  long. 

The  literary  women  of  Paris  lately  gave  a  banquet  to 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  or  rather^  impostor,  so  calling  herself. 

The  planet  Venus  1  Jtely  showed  herself  by  daylight— an 

extraordinary  piece  of  condescension  in  her  ladyship. 

The  army  of  Lyons  has  been  manoeuvring,  lately.     The 

engineers  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone  in  fifty  minutes. 

...  Lord  Derl)y  has  retired  from  the  English  turf  without 
winning  the  Derby.     Alter  tulit  honores. 

At  Amsterdam  the  young  men  held  a  regatta,  lately, 

walking  the  water  in  shoes  called  "  podoschapes." 

....   A  narrative  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre,  by  the  wife  of  a 
sergeant-major,  has  lately  created  a  sensation  in  P^ngland. 

During  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field's  visit  to   Canada  ho  was 

slightly  lionized — but  not  absolutely  eaten  alive. 

....  The  late  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  said  to  have  bequeathed 
an  annuity  of  K'iOO  frnucs  to  Madame  Pcpita  Gassier,  the  singer. 

....   It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  both  "  Vivian  Grey" 
and  "  Pelham  "  are  both  members  of  the  British  administration. 


THE  PILGRIM  MONUMENT. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  monument  at  Plymouth,  in  honor  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  has  met  with  such  favor,  that  its  projectors 
feel  authorized  to  commence  the  preparations  for  the  work.  The 
design  of  the  monument  is  extremely  beautiful  and  appropriate, 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  Hammatt  Billings,  Esq.,  the  archi- 
tect. The  structure  is  to  be  composed  of  granite,  and  will  occupy 
a  commanding  position  upon  a  hill  at  the  edge  of  the  harbor,  from 
which  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  bay  and  the  country 
around.  The  location  selected  is  directly  west  of  the  spot  where 
the  celebrated  Mayflower  first  cast  anchor,  and  is  so  lofty,  that  the 
monument  will  bo  visible  a  long  distance  at  sea.  The  surround- 
ing grounds,  comprising  about  eight  acres,  are  to  be  handsomely 
graded,  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  enclosed  as  an 
appendage  to  the  structure.  The  contract  for  excavating  the 
ground  and  laying  the  foundation  has  already  been  made,  and  we 
learn  that  the  work  is  to  go  forward  at  once.  There  has  been 
quita  a  liberal  spirit  manifested  by  subscribers  to  the  fund,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  directors  will  be  able  to  raise  all 
that  will  be  required  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work.  Many 
of  our  citizens  have  not  been  called  upon  to  subscribe,  and  it  was 
perhaps  well  to  defer  the  application  until  the  recent  financial 
pressure  had  subsided.  But  with  returning  prosperity  the  claims 
of  patriotism  must  not  be  neglected ;  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  community  should  be  eager  to  devote  some  portion  of 
the  means  usually  devoted  to  pleasure,  to  the  honorable  work  of 
pei-petuating  in  an  enduring  manner  the  name  and  the  fame  of 
'  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  proposes  that  a  dele- 
gate be  sent  to  England  by  the  directors  of  the  enterprise,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  subscriptions  there.  He  says,  with  great 
truth,  that  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims  is  held  in  high  veneration 
in  England,  and  that  there  are  thousands  who  would  gladly  aid 
in  this  movement  to  erect  a  monument  worthy  of  their  sainted 
memory.  He  also  urges  an  argument  in  favor  of  asking  English 
co-operation  in  this  good  deed,  as  a  means  of  cementing  the  union 
of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  Yet  we  should 
be  very  sorry  to  sec  any  necessity  for  a  call  upon  English  liber- 
ality to  carry  on  a  work  projected  by  Americans,  even  though  the 
object  of  that  work  be  one  in  which  the  noble-hearted  men  of  both 
nations  could  sympathize  equally.  It  would  be  discreditable  in 
the  highest  degree  to  ask  any  foreign  aid  for  a  work  of  such  mod- 
erate cost — and  more  especially  so,  when  the  undertaking  has 
been  originated  by  ourselves  alone.  Were  the  proposition  now  to 
be  started  for  the  first  time,  for  Engl.ind  and  America  to  unite  in 
building  a  monument  on  Plymouth  Bock,  which  should  be  worthy 
of  two  great  nations,  and  a  fitting  mark  of  their  reverence  for 
those  good  and  noble  men,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  allow- 
ing England  to  co-operate  with  us.  But  in  tlio  present  case, 
where  the  work  designed  is  not  of  a  character  so  costly  as  to  be 
at  all  burdensome  to  ourselves ;  where,  moreover,  we  have  origi- 
nated the  idea  from  and  for  ourselves,  and  have  entered  upon  its 
execution,  it  would  look  base  and  pitiful  to  allow  the  agents  of 
the  company  to  go  to  England  to  solicit  aid.  But  as  little  neces- 
sity is  there  for  such  a  movement,  as  there  would  be  propriety 
therein.  The  people  of  tliis  country — ay,  of  New  England — yes, 
even  of  Massachusetts  alone — can  build  the  proposed  monument, 
and  never  feel  any  inconvenience  at  the  outlay.  We  are  not  poor 
when  patriotism  and  gratitude  are  the  question.  Let  the  collec- 
tors go  to  work  here  at  home  fuithfully  and  earnestly,  and  they 
will  find  the  people  ready  and  eager  to  pay  for  such  a  thoroughly 
proper  undertaking.  Let  us  at  least  hear  no  more  about  sending 
solicitors  to  England,  to  collect  money  for  this  object,  until  every 
man  in  Massachusetts  has  been  called  upon. 


THE  SPAiVISH  TROOPER: 

— OK, — 

THE    MISER    OF    MADRID. 

^l  Romance  by  Fkakcis  A.  DoRlVAGB,  Author  of"  The  Vendetta," 
"  The  Phantom  of  the  Sea,"  "  Steel  and  Gold,"  "  Bride  of  Paris," 
"  The  Gold  Fiend,"  etc. 

In  the  next  number  of  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  we  shall  com- 
mence the  publication  of  a  novelette,  under  the  above  title,  from 
the  popular  pen  of  Mr.  Durivage,  the  author  of  so  many  of  our 
most  successful  romances.  It  is  a  narrative  of  adventure  in  Spain 
and  the  Hispano- American  colonics,  and  is  highly  vivid  and  dra- 
matic in  its  character,  interweaving  historical  events  with  imagi- 
nary scenes  and  actors  in  a  most  ingenious  and  eflfective  manner. 
Although  the  period  of  the  story  is  modern,  yet  the  scenes,  being 
laid  in  countries  where  the  spirit  of  romance  and  chivalry  yet 
lingers,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  author  to  indulge  his 
love  of  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  without  ™lation  of  truth. 
He  carries  us  through  scenes  of  peace  and  war,  love  and  adven- 
ture, with  unflagging  spirit,  never  permitting  the  thread  of  the 
story  to  drag  for  a  moment,  or  allowing  his  catastrophe  to  be 
anticipated,  till  it  bursts  upon  the  reader  in  the  closing  scenes. 
This  novelette  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  original  drawijigs  from 
the  pencil  of  Champncy. 


PiccoLOMiNi. — This  iady's  grnndfatlicr  was  a  cardinal,  and  her 
mother  a  princess  ;  but  she  is  far  more  ennobled  by  her  art  than 
her  descent.  Now,  boys,  don't  call  her  "Pickled  Hominy,"  as 
the  Dublin  ijamins  did  when  she  flirted  with  the  demisemi-quavers. 


Very  Pleasant. — After  hiring  an  expensive  lodging-room, 
purely  because  the  lady  you  love  lives  opposite,  to  see  her  through 
the  blinds  packing  up  her  trunk  for  a  long  journey. 


THE  CHINESE  TRE.\TV. 

The  particulars  of  the  new  treaty  made  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  by  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Reed,  have  re- 
cently come  to  hand.  It  provides  for  a  general  peace  between 
the  two  countries ;  for  the  good  oflSces  of  our  government  in  cases 
of  difficulties  between  China  and  other  powers ;  for  a  resident 
minister  at  Shanghae  or  Pekin,  with  privilege  of  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  imperial  government  at  Pekin ;  for  suppression  of 
piracy  and  smuggling,  and  conformity  to  the  laws  of  China  as  to 
the  opium  trade ;  apprehension  of  mutineers  and  deserters,  and 
punishment  of  criminals,  reserving  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  authorities  over  the  rights  and  intercourse  of  its 
own  citizens  ;  for  establishing  new  open  ports  for  trade ;  for  regu- 
lating pilotage,  and  establishing  beacons,  lighthouses,  etc.;  for 
recognition  and  full  toleration  of  Christianity,  and  immunity  to 
Chinese  converts ;  and  for  the  record  and  publicity  of  the  treaty, 
by  imperial  authority.  There  are  various  other  provisions  ot 
minor  importance ;  also  a  comprehensive  clause  securing  at  once 
to  the  United  States  all  rights,  privileges  and  powers  that  may  bo 
granted  to  any  other  nation,  whether  political,  mercantile  or  oth- 
erwise, whenever  treaties  shall  be  made  containing  such  grants. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  government  has  obtained  exceedingly 
favorable  terms  of  intercourse,  and  is  to  be  placed,  in  all  respects, 
upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations.  The  former  ac- 
counts from  China,  as  to  the  favorable  regard  which  is  entertained 
for  this  country,  are  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  treaty;  and 
it  is  a  source  of  just  pride,  that  the  conduct  of  our  government, 
its  officers,  and  American  merchants  and  mariners,  has  been  such 
as  to  command  that  respect  which  other  nations  have  been  obliged 
to  extort  by  force  of  arms.  The  American  minister  has  received 
an  official  reply  from  the  emperor  of  China,  to  the  letter  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  which  document  will  be  placed  in  the  national 
archives  at  Washington,  where  it  will  be  an  object  of  great  curi- 
osity, as  it  will  probably  be  the  only  autograph  of  Chinese  royalty 
that  ever  found  its  way  to  America. 


<  »»»  > 


A  BIT  OF  FRENCH  GOSSIP. 

An  affair  occurred  in  Paris,  lately,  which  has  made  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  really  possesses  more  than  a  passing  interest.  It 
seems  there  was  a  young  widow,  Madame  X.,  rich  and  handsome, 
of  course,  who  had  two  suitors  for  her  hand,  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B., 
and  could  not  decide  between  them.  So  the  young  fellows  must 
needs  fight  a  duel  to  settle  their  pretensions,  Mr.  C.  being  on  the 
ground  as  the  friend  of  both  parties.  Pistols  and  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne  were  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  first  fire  poor  A.  fell, 
bathed  in  blood.  B.  immediately  fled,  by  the  advice  of  C,  who 
furnished  the  means,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Germany.  But 
the  surgeon  who  examined  A.,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  His  adver- 
sary's bullet  had  only  stunned  him,  and  inflicted  a  slight  wound 
in  the  ear,  which  caused  the  effusion  of  blood.  Carried  to  his 
lodgings,  he  soon  came  to  himself,  and  saw  his  friend  C.  standing 
over  him,  with  a  lugubrious  countenance. 

"  All  right,  my  boy,"  said  A.  "  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  out 
directly — only  need  a  bit  of  court-plaster.     Where 's  B.?" 

"  Dead !"  said  C,  "  and  you  must  fly  from  France.  Here 's 
six  thousand  francs  I  provided  for  such  an  emergency." 

And  in  half  an  hour  after.  A.,  too,  was  on  his  way  to  Germany, 
with  the  feelings  of  a  fugitive  homicide.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  he  went  to  Baden-Baden,  and  there,  while  staking  a  louis 
on  the  red,  in  the  gambling  saloon,  he  beheld  the  ghost  of  his  an- 
tagonist staking  a  louis  on  the  bl.ick,  at  romjc  etnoir.  Mutual  ex- 
planations ensued,  and  they  agreed  to  go  back  to  Paris  amicably, 
and  draw  lots  for  the  lady's  hand. 

But  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  rivals,  when  each  received  a 
letter,  containing  a  line  from  Madame  X.,  announcing  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  C,  tlie  friend  of  both  suitors,  who  had  dexterously 
availed  himself  of  circumstances  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and 
give  him  an  ojiportunity  of  winning  the  favor  of  the  fair  but  fickle 
dame !  The  affair  adds  new  force  to  the  elder  Weller's  solemn 
warning,  "  Beware  o'  widdcrs  !" 


An  ichthtological  Fact. — A  party  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  Mountain  House,  Lake  Mcmphremagog, 
observed  a  bald-headed  eagle  hovering  over  something  white. 
Mr.  Jennings,  the  landlord,  immediately  <lcspatched  a  boat,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Simpson  Merrill,  and  the  white  object  turned 
out  to  be  a  shad,  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  24  1-2  inches, 
weighing  four  pounds.  That  it  had  been  killed  by  the  eagle  need 
not  be  added.  It  adorned  the  breakfast  table  next  morning. 
This  is  the  largest  shad  ever  caught  on  the  lake.  The  marks  of 
the  eagle's  talons  were  visible  on  the  gills  and  sides  of  the  fish. 


»m^     > 


The  last  of  the  Sitters. — The  deceased  Countess  of  Car- 
lisle is  said  to  have  been  the  very  last  survivor  of  those  who  had 
sat  for  their  portraits  to  that  greatest  of  English  portrait-painters. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  She  was  painted  in  a  group  along  with  her 
lady-mother,  Gcorgiana,  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
whom  the  dustman  complimented,  by  saying,  "  Let  me  light  my 
pipe  at  your  ladyship's  c^es." 


Frkatv  or  Natubk. — Lieutenant  Churcbill,  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
has  raised  a  full-sized  chicken,  which  has  four  conqilcte  legs  and 
feet;  two  only,  however,  are  used  in  locomotion,  the  others,  being 
posterior,  seem  to  i)eifoi in  no  useful  function,  being  purely  orna- 
mental, like  the  horse  attached  to  a  Russian  dandy's  droschky. 


Good  News. — Victor  Hugo  has  just  completed  a  volume  of 
poems.  No  other  living  French  author  can  compare  with  him, 
now  that  Lamartine  has  hung  his  harp  on  a  willow-tree. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    DEPARTED. 

BY    EDWARD    S.    IIXIS. 

Many  years  ago  we  parted, 
And  we  stood  upon,  this  spot, 

And,  although  'twas  in  life's  spring-time, 
Yet  it  ne'er  can  be  forgot. 

Now,  upon  this  starry  midnight, 

That  thrilling  voice  I  hear; 
And  I  see  a  shadow  flitting 

That  doth  seem  that  form  to  wear. 

Yet  I  strive,  but  grasp  no  shadow; 

Though  I  list,  no  words  I  hear; 
And  this  flitting,  haunting  vision 

Only  comes  to  disappear. 

I  have  watched  that  mystic  shadow^ 

I  have  listened  for  its  tone ; 
And  I  weary  of  this  watching 

That  which  never  can  be  known. 


LIBERTY. 
0  Liberty,  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream. 
The  poet's  muse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme! 
Geniu?  is  thine,  and  thou  art  fancy's  nurse; 
Lost  without  thee,  the  ennobling  powers  of  verse. 
Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 
Its"  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires. 
Place  me  where  winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 
And  I  will  sing,  if  liberty  be  there; 
And  I  will  sing  at  liberty's  dear  feet 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat.— Cowpeb. 


LIFE. 
Alas,  such  is  our  natxire! — all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same; 
Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 
Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  trame, 
Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. — Byron. 


GENIUS. 
What  made  more  sad  the  outward  form's  decay, 
A  soul  of  genius  glimmered  through  the  clay; 
Genius  has  so  much  youth  no  care  can  kill, 
Death  seems  unnatural  when  it  sighs  '*  lie  still!'' 


-New  Timon. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    HEADER. 

The  Indian  summer!  What  an  episode  this  is  in  the  hurrying  drama  of 
the  seasons!  It  is  the  mi-caremf,  an  extraordinary  indulgence  in  I^nt,  and 
more  caroivalesque  than  the  Carnival  itself  The  trees,  ere  they  bid  adieu 
to  the  varieties  of  bright  apparel,  deck  themselves,  like  frolic  masqueraders, 
in  tbc  most  fanciful  and  brilliant  costumes.  Think  of  that  respectable  old 
oak  tree  in  scarlet!— and  that  old  biick  of  a  hickory  in  saffron!  It  is  well 
enough  for  young  American  birches  to  deck  themselves  in  yellow  spangles, 
and  slender  maples  maybe  permitted  to  flirt  in  crimson;  but  for  the  old 
fogies  of  the  forest— veterans  that  have  braved  the  lightning  and  the  storm 
for  ages — thus  to  ma^cjuerade  it,  is,  to  say  the  least,  indecorous.  What  a  ter- 
rible example  to  set  to  tender  saplings— the  younger  branches  of  the  family 
tree.  This  annual  masquerade  of  the  forest  is  confined  to  the  woods  of  Amer- 
ica alone,  and  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  graver  foliage  of  Europe The 

French  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  inducing  domesticated  ostriches 
to  lay  eggs  and  hatch.     In  fact,  they  can  be  as  easily  raised  as  geese.     Shall 

we  ever  have  an  ostrich  fever? A  poor  woman  had  a  supply  of  coal  laid 

at  her  door  by  a  charitable  neighbor.  A  small  girl  came  out  with  a  fire- 
shovel,  and  began  to  take  up  a  shovelful  at  a  time,  and  carry  it  into  the  cel- 
lar A  friend  said  to  the  child,  ''•  Do  you  expect  to  get  all  that  coal  in  with 
that  little  shovel.*'  The  child  answered,  ''  Yes,  sir,  if  I  work  long  enough." 
There  is  no  labor  too  great  for  industry  and  perseverance  to  accomplish;  and 
It  is  not  so  much  the  toois  we  have  to  work  with,  as  the  spirit  with  which  we 

uee  them,  that  gives  us  success An  impatient  Welshman  called  to  his 

wife,  "Come,  come!  Isn't  breakfast  ready?  I  've  had  nothing  since  yester- 
day, and  to-morrow  will  be  the  third  day!-' The  foundation  of  the  plot 

of  Dumas's  well-known  drama  of  the  '■  Corsican  Brothers"  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  circumstance  which  happened  to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  the 
equally  well-kuown  political  exile.  lie  was  attacked  one  night  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  stabbed  repeatedly,  and  left  for  dead.  Having  a  twin  brother  at 
that  time  in  Spain,  he  shortly  after  received  a  letter  from  him.  begging  to 
know  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  him,  as  he  himself  had  felt  at  the  same 
time  as  the  occurrence  took  place  all  the  same  bodily  pain  as  M.  Louis  Blanc 

had  himself  suffered Why  are  handcuffs  like  evidences  of  a  loan  to  gov. 

ernnieDt.     Because  they  are  State  bonds If  money  is  too  ea-^ily  gained, 

it  loses  much  of  its  value.  As  a  rule,  that  which  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  is 
the  most  valued.  Many  persons  have  become  wealthy  from  very  small  begin- 
nings, when  others  have  conimeuced  life  with  affluence  and  ended  with  beg- 
gary. This  truth  is  .ntrongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  per^iou  who  won 
the  first  twenty  thousand  pounds  ever  drawn  in  an  English  lottery.  He  also 
gained  a  wcoud  sum  in  the  same  manner,  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  yet 

died  in   the  most  extreme  poverty Uow  do  you  account  for  this?     The 

compasd  ha«  four  points,  and  yet  a  pair  of  compasses  only  has  two! The 

London  Court  Journal  tells  a  romantic  story  of  Jung  Bahadoor.  the  Prince  of 
Nepaul.  During  the  stay  of  the  Nepaulese  prince  in  England,  he  became 
deeply  smitten  with  a  lady  of  great  rank  and  beauty,  and  offered  her  mar- 
riage. Birth  and  creed  alike  forbad  the  union  with  the  noble  Asiatic;  but. 
ere  he  quitted  the  shores  of  England,  he  prayed  the  acceptance  of  a  small 
token  of  his  esteem,  a  beautiful  Oriental  ring,  which  the  lady  with  much  re- 
luctance accepted.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  singular  promise  that,  if  ever 
she  had  a  command  to  make,  a  wish  to  be  carried  out,  the  return  of  the  talis- 
maoic  ring  to  his  highness  would  insure  its  due  performance.  As  the  story 
goes,  the  ljidy,high  iti  rank,  returned  tlie  jewel,  with  a  wi.sh  that  Jung  Baha- 
door should  revenge  the  foul  and  horrid  slaughter  of  her  couutrywomeu  at 

Cawnpore.     How  the  prince  has  fulfilled  his  promise  every  one  knows A 

musical  wag  remarked,  In  reference  to  the  submarine  telegraphs,  that  thi^y 
would  soon  be  all  over  the  world,  and  so  '•  the  harmony  of  mankind  would  be 

in  the  common  chord  of  C" Truth,  scandalized  at  the  reception  she 

moet«  with  amongst  men,  files  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  takes  refuge 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well.     It  is  said  her  timidity  is  such,  that  slie  never  likes 

to   leave  well   atone The   people  of  l<ochest<n-,   England,  were  a  little 

startled,  the  other  day,  by  the  appearance  of  flaming  posters  no  their  city 
walls,  announcing  the  performance  of  Mr.  John  Towuscnd,  •*  M.  P.  for  Green- 
wich," as  Uichard  III., at  the  Rochester  Theatre,  But  there  was  no  humbug 
about  it.     This  member  cf  parliament  has  gone  on  the  stage  to  pUy  for  the 


benefit  of  his  creditors A  journeyman  sausage  maker,  who  ''  parts  his 

hair  in  the  middle,"  recently  eloped  with  the  daughter  of  a  large  operator  in 
kindling  wood.  They  did  the  first  eight  miles  in  a  charcoal  wagon.  At  last 
accounts  the  young  lady's  father  was  in  pursuit  of  them.    That  charcoal 

wagon  may  secure  the  success  of  the  soot An  immense  army  of  young 

grasshoppers  attempted  to  fly  across  the  Ued  Iliver  at  the  North  about  the 
20th  of  June,  but  their  ambition  exceeded  their  ability,  and  down  they  fell, 
and  were  drowned  in  the  river.     This  has  improved  the  fisheries  on  the  river, 

and  the  fish  now  caught,  it  is  said,  are  gloriously  fat Mr.  La  Mountain, 

the  balloonist,  says  he  shall  pass  the  next  winter  at  Troy,  New  York,  and 
occupy  himself  in  building  an  aerial  ship,  with  a  motive  power  of  five  tons, 
with  which  he  will  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  he  is  confident  that  he 
will  land  within  twenty-five  miles  of  any  given  point  in  Europe.     We  venture 

to  doubt  the  gentleman's  success The  Probate  Court  of  Middlesex  has 

sustained  the  will  of  the  late  Col.  Wade,  of  Woburn,  who  bequeathed  the 

bulk  of  his  property  to  Tufts  College  and  the  Female  Medical  College An 

impostor,  calling  himself  Count  de  Viola,  has  been  detected  at  Paris  in  selling 
bogus  titles  and  orders  to  green  and  ambitious  aristocrats  of  vai*ious  nations. 

He  has  made  a  very  good  business  of  it Letters  from  Ex-President  I*ierce, 

dated  Geneva,  received  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  state  that  after  visiting  Turin, 
Florence,  etc.,  he  would  proceed  to  Rome,  where  he  will  t'pend  the  winter. 
He  w'as  in  excellent  health,  while  Mrs.  Pierce  wa.s  much  better  than  when 

they  left  the  United  States The  great  beauty  of  a  wife  is,  that,  if  she 

abu.ses  you  herself,  she  will  not  let  any  one  else  abuse  you An  English 

paper  states  that  the  Eoiperor  Napoleon  is  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Leviathan.  The  price  asked  is  £600,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  sum  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  expended  upon   this  mammoth  failure A  rustic, 

lately  visiting  London,  was  accosted  upon  his  arrival  at  Euston  Square,  with 
one  of  the  cabbies  calling  out,  '*  Hansom,  sir? — Hansom?"  Hodge,  thinking 
he  referred  to  his  good  looks,  replied,  '•  Hey,  tlia  fogey !   o' deol  handsomer 

than  thee,  or  a  cuddont  for  shame  show  my  face  in  Luunon." There  are 

forty-six  persons  in  England  who  have  incomes  of  £450,000  a  year,  equal  tp 

two  millions  and  a  quarter  dollars It  is  stated   that  the  increased  sea 

service  of  the  navy  has  created  such  a  demand  for  officers,  especially  lieuten- 
ants, that  the  present  active  list  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  it Wil- 
liam Williams,  of  St.  Louis,  who  claims  to  be  a  practical  seaman,  and  a  man 
of  ability  and  ingenuity,  says  he  is  ready  to  lay  a  cable  double  the  thickness 
of  the  Atlantic  cable  from  this  country  to  Europe,  or  any  part  of  the  world, 
by  means  of  camels,  without  a  breakage,  excepting  in  a  heavy  gale  or  hurri- 
cane, in  which  case  he  might  be  obliged  to  cut  it.  The  cable  shall  be  under 
the  surface  of  the  water  six  fathoms  all  the  way.  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  with- 
out obstruction,  and  then  dropped  from  shore  to  shore  at  once,  with  leas 

trouble  and  expense   than  the  Atlantic   cable  has  been Insects  once 

formed  a  class  of  medicines  which  were  considered  highly  effective  in  certain 
cases;  and  there  was  a  time  when  three  gnats  were  taken  as  a  dose,  just  as 
three  grains  of  calomel  might  be  taken  now,  while  three  drops  of  ladybird's 
milk  were  formerly  prescribed  as  seriously  as  a  small  dose  of  some  fashionable 

medicine  of  the  present  day A  six-foot  lawyer  attacked  a  five-foot  editor 

in  Sioux  City,  recently.  The  lawyer  had  a  cane  and  revolver.  The  editor 
took  both  of  them  away  from  bim,  and  chased  him  ronnd  the  block  with  his 

own  weapons The  secretary  of  war  has  sent  to  West  Point  the  two  stands 

of  colors  taken  from  the  British  at  Yorktown  ;•  also  the  flag  carried  by  our 
victorious  troops  at  the  tafeing  of  Mexico.     They  were  considered  unsafe  at 

Washington,  owing  to  the  department  not  being  fire-proof The  English 

papers  report  that  the  tour  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  been  very  successful, 
as  his  •*  readings  ''  have  been  attended  by  thousands.  In  Liverpool,  the  people 
moi-e  particularly  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  kindly  genius  of  their 
never-failing  friend  and  champion,  by  attending  the  galleries  in  such  numbers 
that  on  one  occasion  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain  admission.  . .  .The  fol- 
lowing are  the  dimensions  of  the  new  Russian  steamer  launched  in  New 
Y'ork.  Length  of  spar  deck.  307  feet;  breadth,  55  foet;  length  over  all  about 
325  feet ;  depth  to  spar  deck  about  84  feet.  She  is  pierced  with  44  side  ports, 
intended  for  an  armament  of  40  shell  guns  of  large  calibre.  On  her  gun  deck 
she  will  carry  twenty  long  guns,  and  two  Bahlgren  pivot-guns  on  her  spar 

deck Punch  says  the  way  to  ascertain  the  number  of  your  enemies  is  to 

publish  a  book The  Rev.  Dr. is  notorious  for  incorporating  whole 

pages  from  the  discourses  of  the  old  English  divines  into  his  sermons,  without 
ever  alluding  to  the  sources  to  which  he  is  maiuly  indebted  for  much  of  his 
inspiration  and  reputation.  One  of  his  admiring  parishioners  lately  said  to 
Mr.  Fields,  the  well-known  Boston  publisher,  "Our  clergyman  is  a  great 
preacher.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Fields,  his  style  is  magnificent— quite  like 
one  of  the  eloquent  old  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?" — **  Yes,''  said  Mr. 
Fields,  knowingly  winking  to  a  bystander.  "■  his  style  is  evidently  that  of  the 

judicious  Hooker.'' Harley,  that  prince  among  Euglish  comic  actors  of 

the  Shakspeare  clown  school,  was  buried  at  Keusal-grecn.  He  lies  not  far 
from  Charles  Kemble  and  John  Liston;  nor  very  far  from  Sydney  Smith  and 

Tom  Hood Scotland  is  to  erect  a  monument  forthwith  to  the  Ettrick 

Shepherd,  James  Ilogg — theauthorof  •'  Kilmeny."  The  Vale  of  Ettrick  is  the 
selected  site  for  this  mark  cf  national  gratitude  and  affection. 

NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Mustc. — We  have  received  troni  Russell  &  Fuller.  291  Washington 
Street.  *'  Wildwood  Flowers."  five  melodies  for  the  piano,  by  A.  Croi-sez,  viz.. 
"  Buttercup. '■  "  Ilcpatica,"  Woodbine,''  '■  Rhodora  "  and  '■  Holly.''  together 
with  •■  One  Word  with  thee,"'  '•  Days  gone  by."  '■  Our  Loved  and  Lost,''  songs 
of  home,  by  A.  Hammerer. — Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  Street, 
have  published  "'  Florence,  No.  2,"  containing  six  songs,  the  music  by  F. 
Boot,  the  words  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Iviugsiey.  Thackeray, 
Owen  Meredith  and  II)ron. 

D.iVKM'OUT  Ddnn.    a  Man  of  our  Day.     By  Charles  Lever.    l*hiladelphia : 

T.  B.  Peterson. 

A  dashing,  spirited,  modern  story  by  the  indefatigable  author  of  *'  Charles 
O'Malley."  "Harry  Lorrequer,"  etc.  Go  to  A.  Williams  Sc  Co.,  100  V^a^h- 
ington  Street,  and  get  this,  oue  of  the  most  rcadiible  books  of  the  sea.son. 

A    .loURNEV  DDE    NORTH,  IN    THE    SUMMER    OF    185'i.      By  GeO.  AUGUSTUS    S.VLA. 

Boston :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.     12uio.     pp.  459.     1858. 

This  book  contains  the  most  vivid  and  graphic  pictures  of  Russia  and  the 
llusbians  ever  penned.  From  the  iirst  page  to  the  ItLst  it  sparkles  with  humor 
and  wit,  and  the  fruits  of  the  keenest  perceptive  faculties.  Sala  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  the  day.  He  can  imitate  the  style  of  any  living 
writer  so  faithfully  as  to  deceive  the  keenest  critic.'^ — many  of  his  articles  in 
••Household  Words"  have  been  attributed  to  Dickens — and  yet  his  own 
style  is  stamped  wi^h  vigor  and  originality.  AVe  only  regret  that  he  did  not 
give  us  a  sketcti  of  his  la,st  day  in  Paris,  and  the  affectionate  farewell  of  bis 
brother  *'  Bohemians, "  who  went  down  to  the  station  to  see  him  off  on  his 
northern  journey,  of  which  we  happen  to  kuow  something  from  a  friend  who 
WHS  leading  the  tv>  f/e /jVj/irw/e  at  the  time.  It  would  have  made  a  pleasant 
introduction  to  his  brilhaut  book. 

K.  N.  TiiFPER,  AND  OTHER  CONDIMENTS.      By  JACQUES  Maurice.      Ncw  Y'ork : 

Kudd  &  Carleton.     1858. 

A  collection  of  quaint,  humorous,  genial  rhyme  and  prose,  from  the  pen  of 
an  eccentric  and  original  writer — ii  rara  avi.s  in  these  days  of  Macadiiuiized 
literature.  \\'e  advi.'-e  no  person,  who  has  eonscieutious  scruples  against  a 
hearty  laugh,  to  call  at  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase's,  2\)  Cornhill,  and  buy  a 
volume. 

After  Dark.     A  Novel.     By  WaiiiB  Collins,  author  of  *'  The  Dead  Secret,"' 

New  York:  Dick  &  Fitzgerald. 

A  story  of  intense  interest,  written  with  great  i)0ner.  For  sale  by  G.  AV. 
Cottiell.  3G  Coruhill. 

Peasant  Life  in  Germany.     By  Mis.s  Anna  C  Johnson.     Ncw  York:  Charles 

Scribuer.     1858.     pp.  420. 

The  wcrk  of  an  observant  lady,  who  visited  Germany  for  the  purpoe  of 
8tud>ing  the  people.  She  avoids  the  hacKtiied  topics  tljut  hundreds  of  trav- 
ellers before  iu-r  have  deserihed.  and,  going  hi-ucath  the  surfj.ce,  gives  us 
studies  of  character,  at  once  valuable  aiiu  original.  It  is  u  sound  and  reliable 
book,  and  will  fill  an  almost  utter  void  iu  our  libraries.  For  sale  by  E.  0. 
Libhy  &  Co. 


floxtiQu  ^nidli^mtL 


Matters  in  General. 

The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Austria  caused  a  most  painful  impres- 
sion in  all  circles.  The  grief  of  the  families  who  have  lost  members  by  the 
catastrophe  is  heart-rending.  The  insurance  on  the  Austria  is  about  £70,000, 
and  win  nearly  cover  her  loss.  She  was  insured  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Ham- 
burg and  London. — The  British  government  has  just  renewed  a  contract  with 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Liverpool,  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  semi-monthly  mail  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso. — The  Literai-y  Gazette  says  there  is  a 
well  grounded  hope  that  Canada  will  next  summer  be  visited  by  some  promi- 
nent member  of  the  royal  family,  if  not  by  the  queen  and  prince  consort. — In 
France  there  are  no  signs  of  a  more  lenient  treatment  of  the  press,  which  had 
been  hoped  for.  At  Lyons  the  silk  market  continued  to  improve  and  prices 
had  further  advanced.  This  favorable  movement  is,  in  a  great  measure,  as- 
cribed to  the  arrival  of  orders  for  the  American  spring  trade  on  a  better  scale 
than  had  been  hoped.— Late  letters  from  Constantinople  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  former  arrivals,  that  a  conspiracy  existed  there  to  get  rid  of  the 
present  Sultan,  and  replace  him  by  his  brother.  Abdel  Aziz.  It  is  further 
stated,  that  the  conspiracy  had  goue  so  far,  that  a  majority  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had  thought  proper  to  inform  certain  leading 
persons  in  the  plot,  that,  if  Abdel  Aziz  came  to  the  throne  by  violent  means, 
he  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  European  powers. — The  French  govern- 
ment proposes  to  maintain  in  the  China  seas  a  stronger  naval  squadron  than 
in  times  past. — A  false  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  at  the  Sheffield  Music  Hall 
during  a  concert,  which  created  a  panic  among  the  audience,  during  which 
half  a  dozen  were  crushed  to  death,  and  many  others  were  injured.' — The 
American  horse  Prioress  won  the  great  Yorkshire  Handicap  race  at  Lancas- 
ter.— Fears  were  entertained  of  an  armed  outbreak  at  Madrid.— Six  detached 
fortresses  were  to  be  erected  for  the  defence  of  Vienna. — Sir  E.  Lytton  has 
made  arrangements  for  opening  a  bank  at  Vancouver's  Island,  and  ultimately 
in  British  Columbia. — The  London  musical  public  are  shortly  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  merits  of  an  American  composer.  Mr.  George  Bris- 
tow's  opera  of  '^  Rip  Van  Winkle -'  is  to  be  produced  shortly  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre. — A  new  company  has  been  formed  for  purchasing  the  steamer 
Great  Eastern,  and  running  her  to  America. 

Madame  Bistori. 

This  great  actress  was  lately  playing  the  part  of  "  Judith,"'  at  the  theatre  of 
St.  Samuel  at  Venice.  When  she  repeated  the  closing  lines.  "  Teach  my  name 
to  your  children,  and  tell  them  that  war  against  the  foreigner  who  threatens 
the  land  the  Eternal  has  given  you  for  a  country  is  holy,"  the  audience  burst 
forth  with  thunders  of  applause,  and  encored  the  passage.  She  repeated  it, 
after  waiting  a  moment  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Austrian  policeman,  who 
should  have  been  at  hand,  hut  was  absent.  The  fellow  afterwards  came  into 
the  green-room,  and  rebuked  her  for  the  liberty  she  had  taken,  when  she 
answered  his  iu.solence  with  great  spirit.  The  pohce  dared  not  arrest  Madame 
Ristori,  as  she  was  befriended  by  a  very  powerful  person ;  but  they  have  pro- 
hibited the  performance  of  the  play  in  Venice  and  the  provinces. 

Italian  Brig-ands. 

In  the  Diritto,  of  Turin,  we  find  the  following  statement : — '*  The  passage  of 
the  bridge  of  Bovino,  on  the  main  road  leading  from  Ariano  to  Foggia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  has  been  rendered  impracticable  by  the  presence  of  brig- 
ands, whose  audacity  is  boundless.  A  few  days  since,  a  carriage  on  the  way 
from  Mafredonia  to  Naples  was  attacked  and  pillaged.  Two  young  ladies, 
torn  from  the  arms  of  their  mother,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  bandits, 
were  dragged  into  the  wood,  where  the  urban  guard  of  Bovino  and  Mantanto. 
going  iu  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  found  them  next  morning  half  dead.  Great 
preparations  are  making  to  destroy  this  band  of  assassins,  but  it  is  said  that 
yet  bolder  bauds  infest  other  parts  of  the  kingdom." 

Russia  and  China. 

The  czar  is  so  delighted  with  the  treaty  with  China,  that  he  has  ci-eated 
General  MouravioGF  Count  d'Amour.  A  city,  named  Blagowitchensk,  is  to 
be  founded  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amour  and  Sei.  When  a  railroad  shall 
have  linked  the  Amour  and  St.  Petcrsburgh,  China  will  be  at  the  door  of 
Europe;  and  Siberia — so  long  regarded  as  a  frightful  desert — will  become  an 
El  Dorado.  To  operate  these  changes  in  the  map  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  change  his  monetary  system — in  which  it  appears  that  all  that 
glitters  is  not  gold— the  czar  would  like  to  borrow  a  hundred  millions  of 
roubles — but  that's  a  trifle. 

M  de  Fane. 

Mr.  Henry  de  Pene,  whose  duel  with  two  French  officers,  in  which  one  cf 
them  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers, 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  definitively  cured,  completely  and  prosaically  cured, 
cured  with  remission,  without  hope  of  relapse;  with  two  insignificant  cica- 
trices for  my  only  consolation  ;  condemned  without  appeal  to  society,  to  the 
galleys  of  the  flesh,  and  the  ball  and  chain  of  plumptitude  "  Hundreds  of 
thousands  will  rtgoice  that  this  gay  and  gallant  gentleman  has  escaped  from 
the  death  which  his  epauletted  antagonist  sought  to  a3$fgn  bim. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  London  Morning  Post  says  the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards 
Mexico  is  believed  to  he  against  interference  for  the  present,  so  when  that 
country  becomes  debilitated  by  anarchy,  she  may  fall  an  easy  prey.  The 
Times  is  apprehensive  that  the  interests  of  European  creditors  in  Mexico, 
amounting-  to  .£10,000.000,  will  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Madagascar. 

France  will  probably  wage  war  on  and  conquer  Madagascar,  if  she  can 
spare  men  and  money  enough.  It  would  be  an  important  acquisition,  since 
she  possesses,  iu  the  neighborhood,  the  islands  of  Reunion,  Sainte  Marie, 
Nossi  Be  and  Ma^'otte — and  it  would  be  a  compensatiou  for  the  occupation 
and  purchase  of  Perim  by  the  English. 

Chinese  Medal. 

The  Briti.sh  government  proposes  to  distribute  medals  to  the  soldier?  and 
sailors  of  England  and  France  engaged  in  the  late  Chinese  war.  Perhaps  it 
would  he  better  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  treaty  of  Tieu-Tsing  is  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  celestial  diplomatic  trickeries  of  former  times. 

India. 

The  Sepoys  all  admit  that  their  cause  is  lost.  The  English  have  won  the 
game;  and  as  the  rebels  have  only  death  to  expect,  they  continue  to  fight  on. 
that  they  ma;'  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  fate  which  aw-aits  them. 

French  Gold. 

An  unusual  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  is  being  coined  in  the  Paris 
mint,  believed  to  be  for  exportation.  It  is  reported  that  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  French  colony  of  New  Caledonia. 

Carrara. 

A  terrible  accident  occurred  lately  in  the  famous  Carrara  marble  quarriifl. 
A  mine  suddenly  blew  up,  and  killed  forty  workmen.  Many  of  these  unfor- 
tunates leave  families. 

Switzerland. 

A  malignant  fever  was  raging  at  Basle.  It  attacks  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life,  many  dying  in  a  few  hours.    The  town  hospital  was  over-crowded. 

Prussia. 

Advices  from  Berlin  reiterate  the  statement,  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia  will 
soon  be  declared  Priuce  Regent. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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Easilt  Donb. — There  is  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  f  1  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


35tritorial  i^elange. 


"When  the  Iliissinn  army  entered  Warsaw,  in  1795,  it  seized 
upon  the  library  of  nearly  400,000  volumes,  which  the  Polish 
kings  had  been  for  centuries  slowly  accumulating.  Many  of  them 
have  been  destroyed,  but  many  of  great  value  still  remain,  and  the 

larger  part  arc  to  be  returned  to  the  university  of  Warsaw. It 

is  stated  that  in  1857,  1425  original  works  and  201  translations 
were  published  in  the  empire  of  Russia.  Tlie  number  of  books 
imported  in  the  same  year  was  1,013,803  volumes,  of  which  3547 
were  forbidden  and  were  returned. Carlyle  has  gone  to  sur- 
vey the  famous  battle-field  of  the  seven  years'  war,  with  reference 
to  his  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Great."- —  Prentice  wishes  that 
the  individual  who  invented  what  was  called  the  paying  out  ma- 
chinery for  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon,  would  get  up  a  little 
machine  of  the  sort,  to  bo  used  in  the  case  of  every  newspaper 

subscriber. To  purify  the  river  Thames  about  two  hundred 

and  fifty  tons  of  lime  are  every  day  thrown  into  it  near  the  Lon- 
don sewers,  at  an  expense  of  $7500  per  week.  Men  have  also 
been  engaged  during  the  period  of  low  water  in  covering  both 
banks  with  lime. Baron  Dupin  has  published  a  curious  specu- 
lation. He  estimates  that  if  London  increases  during  the  second 
half  of  this  century  as  it  increased  during  the  first,  the  number  of 

inhabitants  in  1901  will  be  5,810,900. The  island  of  Cuba, 

after  paying  the  expenses  of  its  own  local  government,  contributes 
its  excess  of  revenue — amounting  annually  to  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars— into  the  treasury  of  Spain. John  Angell  James,  at  the 

advanced  ago  of  seventy-four,  and  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
ministry,  has  just  published  a  new  work,  entitled  "  Christian 
Hope."  The  topic  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is  beautiful ;  and  the 
volume,  suggested  and  enriched  by  his  deep  and  wide  experience, 
will  without  doubt  serve  to  cheer  many  a  traveller  ready  to  pass 

through  the  "dark  valley." In  the  fifth  week  of  July  last  (the 

most  recent  return  made)  there  were  815,853  paupers  receiving 
relief  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  against  812,392,  in  1857. 

The  increase  extends  to  every  week  of  the  month. The  mode 

practised  by  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands,  when  their  canoes 
are  upset  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  and  with  whom  it  is  an 
object  to  save  the  boat  as  well  as  their  lives  is  thus  : — They  sus- 
tain themselves  by  joining  hands  across  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  use  the  other  hand  to  paddle  home,  changing  hands  when 

fatigne  prompts  it. Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  the  eminent  physician, 

of  New  York,  has  recently  lost  S67,000 — nearly  his  entire  property 
— through  the  untrustworthiness  of  an  agent,  who  invested  the 
money  in  an  unsound  speculation. An  extraordinary  memo- 
rial has  been  addressed  by  five  hundred  and  seven  Austrian  priests 
to  the  author  of  the  "  Concordat,"  the  Cardinal  Prince  Archbishop 
of  Vienna.  In  this  document  the  grievances  of  the  priests  are  set 
forth  in  very  energetic  language.  They  demand  a  number  of 
reforms,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  abolition  of  celibacy. 


4     ^M^     > 


A  FRENCH  DUEL. 

A  young  French  duke,  of  illustrious  name  (de  Grammont),  en- 
tered the  Cirque  do  I'lmp^ratricc,  with  a  fair  lady  on  his  arm,  and 
passed  before  a  Sardinian  nobleman,  aid-dc-camp  to  the  gallant 
sovereign  of  Piedmont  (Count  de  la  Bocca).  In  passing,  he 
bowed  to  the  Sardinian,  but  the  salute  was  not  responded  to. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  duke,  presently  returning  to  the  officer,  "  I  believe 
that  I  am  of  sufficiently  good  family  for  my  salutation  to  be  re- 
turned."— "It  does  not  please  me  to  salute  you,  M.  le  Due,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Then  I  shall  compel  you  to  do  it,"  retorted  the 
other;  and  he  removed  the  ofl5cer's  hat  from  his  head,  and  made 
a  motion  with  it  as  if  bowing  to  himself.  A  blow  was  the  reply 
to  this  aggression.  The  next  day  the  parties  fought  with  swords. 
The  Frenchman  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  and  the  seconds  put 
an  end  to  the  combat. 


"A  Skeleton  Boat-Kace." — We  were  ten-ibly  alarmed  at 
this  caption  in  one  of  our  Philadeli)hia  exchanges.  We  knew 
every  man  had  a  skeleton  in  his  house,  and  we  supposed,  in  our 
innocence,  that  some  mode  of  galvanizing  them  had  been  discov- 
ered. Possibly,  we  thought,  some  prize  attractive  to  skeletons 
had  been  discovered,  and  this  was  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  these  do- 
mestic horrors.  But  it  seems  the  boats  are  the  skeletons — not  the 
rowers.  Skeleton  boats  are  made  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  are 
rowed  by  one  man.  They  are  very  light,  weighing  only  about 
seventy-five  pounds. 

<  ^ ■»  > 

A  NOVEL  Arrest.— A  sheriffs  officer  in  Norwich  made  the 
following  return,  lately  :— "  Then  and  there,  by  virtue,  etc.,  I  ar- 
rested the  body  of  the  within  named  Quiulan,  forli/  ftcl  hirjli,  on  a 
ivhite  oak  tree,  in  said  Norwich  ;"  and  one  of  the  items  of  fees  as 
allowed  by  the  court,  we  find  reads  "  Paid  assistance  to  climb 
tree  and  bi-ing  prisoner  down,  etc." 

4    ^mm — I 


A  Puzzle. — The  Spiritualists  of  Manchester,  N.  II.,  were  a 
little  confounded,  lately,  by  the  return  from  a  whaling  voyage  of 
a  person  they  had  declared  dead,  and  whose  spirit  had  freely  vis- 
ited and  rapped  out  the  alphabet  for  them. 


A  GOOD  One. — Soyer,  the  celebrated  cook,  who  died  recently 
in  England,  has  had  his  epitajih  written  by  some  cockney,  "  Peace 
to  big  hashes." 


JlSJagsiDe  (Battjerinp. 

There  is  talk  of  sending  a  pnrt  of  the  army  to  Paraguay,  to  sec- 
ond the  naval  movements  on  foot  against  that  republic. 

The  Concord  Kailroad  has  taken  a  lease  of  the  Concord  and 
Portsmouth  Railroad  for  five  years  at  $15,000  a  year. 

The  Cushman  monument,  which  occasioned  the  gathering  at 
Plymouth  recently,  is  twenty-eight  feet  high  and  cost  $2500. 

A  cake  sent  to  Eldridge,  the  St.  Lawrence  county  (N.  Y.) 
school  teacher,  who  cruelly  murdered  his  betrothed,  was  opened 
by  the  jailor,  and  found  to  contain  a  nice  new  razor. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Catholic  College  of  St.  Peter  was 
recently  laid  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
10,000  people. 

Three  convicts  have  escaped  fi'om  Sing  Sing  prison  within  a 
few  days.  Two  of  them  were  at  work  in  a  potato  field,  under  the 
care  of  a  kce[)cr.  It  is  said  the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  so  poor 
that  the  lives  of  the  keepers  are  hardly  safe. 

At  Rome,  a  short  time  ago,  a  mischievous  boy,  amused  at  the 
vast  crinoline  worn  by  a  lady,  contrived  to  set  fire  to  it  as  she  was 
crossing  the  Piazza  della  (?arette.  The  poor  lady  was  dreadfully 
burned,  and  expired  the  next  day. 

Paraguay  is  not  wholly  unprepared  to  receive  our  fleet  with  the 
honors  of  war.  She  has  lately  launched  three  war  steamers,  has 
three  more  on  the  stocks,  has  a  large  foundory  at  Asuncion,  and 
keeps  her  ports  on  the  river  in  good  condition. 

Great  excitement  exists  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  along  the 
route,  regarding  the  Pike's  Peak  gold  mines,  which  are  said  to  be 
as  rich  as  those  of  California.  Companies  are  leaving  the  bor- 
ders nearly  every  day  for  the  diggings. 

The  cashier  of  an  insurance  company  in  Kingsberg,  lately  stole 
20,000  thalers.  The  police  did  not  know  whom  to  suspect,  but 
learned  the  next  day  that  the  cashier  had  been  seen  digging  in  his 
garden  in  the  night.  They  caused  a  search  to  be  made  there,  and 
found  four  thousand  thalers  buried. 

The  potato  rot  does  not  extend  to  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
supply,  it  is  now  ascertained,  will  be  abundant.  The  disease  is 
chiefly  confined  to  some  sections  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  does  not  operate  badly  upon  the  New 
York  market,  where  potatoes  are  sold  as  low  as  $1,25  per  barrel. 

Mr.  LaMountain,  the  balloonist,  says  he  shall  pass  the  next  win- 
ter at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  occupying  himself  in  building  an  wiial 
ship,  with  a  motive  power  of  five  tons,  with  which  he  will  attempt 
to  cross  the  ocean,  and  is  confident  that  he  will  land  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  any  given  point  in  Europe. 

At  the  Mount  Vernon  furnace,  Pcnn.,  lately,  a  cow  broke  into 
a  woman's  garden  for  the  forty-seventh  time.  The  provoked  wo- 
man became  so  exasperated  at  the  cow,  while  turning  her  out,  that 
she,  by  the  intensity  of  her  passion,  ruptured  internally  a  blood- 
vessel, and  before  medical  aid  could  be  rendered  bled  to  death. 

Printing  has  been  happily  designated  as  "  the  art  which  pre- 
serves arts."  Printing  makes  the  orator  himself  more  than  an 
orator.  It  catches  up  his  dying  words,  and  breathes  into  them  the 
breath  of  life.  It  is  the  speaking  gallery  through  which  the  orator 
thunders  in  the  ear  of  ages. 

At  Groveport,  Ohio,  a  woman  named  Schilling  threw  her  four 
children  into  a  well  thirty  feet  deep,  and  then  jumped  in  herself. 
The  children  were  three  girls  and  a  boy.  The  oldest  twelve  years 
and  the  youngest  two  years  old.  They  were  all  taken  out  dead. 
The  woman  is  supposed  to  have  been  insane. 

A  murderer  named  Lawless,  for  whose  apprehension  $500  re- 
ward was  offered,  was  arrested  and  taken  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Cuddobackville,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  but  who,  after 
detaining  him  twelve  hours,  permitted  him  to  go  at  large,  being 
under  the  apprehension  that  he  had  no  authority  to  detain  him 
more  than  twelve  hours. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that  pre-emptions  of 
town  sites  on  public  lands  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  actual  occu- 
pants naturally  drawn  to  the  point  by  the  course  of  business  and 
trade.  This,  if  faithfully  adhered  to,  breaks  up  the  practice  of 
the  land  speculators  in  establishing  town  sites  by  means  of  bogus 
occupants. 

David  L.  Miller  has  invented  a  machine  embracing  the  three 
principles  of  the  wedge,  lever  and  screw,  with  which  a  workman 
at  the  Norris  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  weighing  156 
pounds,  lifted  with  facility  the  enormous  weight  of  37,332  pounds 
— more  than  eighteen  tuns — merely  by  the  application  of  his 
strength  through  his  hands  to  the  lever. 

A  few  days  since  the  wife  of  Mr.  Williamson  of  Milford  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  Ohio,  found  an  old  Spanish  half  dollar  in  a 
closet  of  the  homestead,  and  soon  after  a  lot  containing  $1700,  in 
old  Spanish  silver  coin.  Mr.  Williamson  immediately  restored 
the  money  to  the  heirs  of  the  former  owner,  five  in  number,  who, 
in  return,  presented  to  Mr.  W.  and  his  lady  $250. 

Large  bodies  of  ice  have  been  observed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  re- 
cently. One  was  enormous  in  size,  being  two  hundred  feet  high 
and  four  hundred  feet  long.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  ice  is  sel- 
dom seen  by  voyagers,  and  the  probability  is  the  summer  within 
the  Arctic  zone  has  been  unusually  ]jowcrful  in  setting  free  the 
mountains  of  ice  in  that  region. 

The  British  Admiralty  are  re-engraving  and  publishing,  for  the 
use  of  the  commercial  marine,  the  charts  of  the  Parana  and  Para- 
guay rivers  prepared  by  Commodore  Page,  U.  S.N.  TheBriti.'<h 
government  is  fully  aware  of  the  imjiortance  of  the  fruitful  field 
))roscnted  to  England's  commercial  cnterl)ri^e  in  the  basin  of  La 
Plata,  and  will  avail  itself  of  gvery  means  for  the  extension  of  its 
trade  into  those  fertile  regions. 

A  newspaper  correspondent  at  the  Sweet  Springs  of  Virginia, 
chronicles  the  arrival  there  of  a  snake  charmer,  who  professes  to 
tamo  the  reptiles  by  mesmerism.  He  coils  them  about  his  neck 
and  ihrusts  them  into  his  bosom,  as  if  they  were  skeins  of  silk  or 
cotton.  He  t.ikcs  a  wild  rattlesnake,  tosses  him  about  a  number 
of  times,  and  after  looking  him  in  the  eye  a  few  minutes,  coils  the 
snake  round  his  neck  perfectly  docile. 

The  steam  frigate  building  at  Now  York,  by  William  H.  Webb, 
for  the  Russian  government,  is  0000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  will 
cost  $1,200,000.  She  is  a  72  gun  frigate,  extreme  length  320feet, 
breadth  of  licam  55  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  34  feet.  Her  armament 
will  consist  of  38  8inch  shell  guns  (00-pounders)  on  the  main 
deck,  and  28  long  30  pounders,  and  about  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Dahlgreen's  S-incli  guns  on  the  spar  deck. 

In  Paris,  they  complain  much  that  ladies'  dresses  are  worn  so 
long  that  the  lighted  cigar  matches  thrown  upon  the  pavement  oc- 
casions their  destruction.  In  the  Rue  Vivcime,  lately,  as  a  lady 
was  quietly  walking  along,  her  dress  came  in  contact  with  a  burn- 
ing matcli,  and  burst  into  flames.  The  lady  raised  piercing  shrieks, 
and  her  husband  attempted  to  extinguish  the  blaze,  but  did  not 
succeed.  Son\e  workmen  opened  a  water  plug,  and  the  confla- 
gration was  extinguished,  hut  the  lady  was  much  injured.  Curi- 
ous idea — wasn't  it. 


SanJis  of  SoItJ. 


....  It  is  the  creed  of  honesty  always  to  hope  goodness. — Jerrold. 

....  A  traitor  is  good  fruit  to  hang  from  the  boughs  of  the  tree 
of  liberty. — Beecher. 

....  Next  to  victory,  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  defeat — if 
only  the  right  adversary  overcomes  you. — Beecher. 

....  None  know  the  full  extent  of  present  hate  but  those  who 
have  achieved  that!  which  will  ensure  the  highest  meed  of  future 
admiration. — Lacon. 

....  Emulation  looks  out  for  merits,  that  she  may  exalt  herself 
by  a  victory ;  envy  spies  out  blemishes,  that  she  may  lower  another 
by  a  defeat. —  Cohan. 

....  On  the  maternal  bosom  rests  the  spirit  of  nations,  their 
manners,  their  prejudices,  their  virtues  ;  in  other  terms,  the  civili- 
zation of  the  human  race. — Aime  Martin. 

....  Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill-manners  as  flattery* 
If  you  flatter  all  the  company,  you  please  none ;  if  you  only  flatter 
one  or  two,  you  affront  the  rest. —  Vivian. 

....  As  a  general  rule — to  which  I  have  hardly  seen  an  excep- 
tion— superior  men  arc  their  mothers'  sons  ;  they  reproduce  theil' 
moral  impress,  as  well  as  their  features. — MicheUt. 

....  Suffering,  in  this  world,  is  both  remedial  and  penal. 
When  it  is  rightly  received,  it  is  remedial.  When  it  is  resisted^ 
it  becomes  penal  to  him  who  resists,  and  admonitory  to  the  spec- 
tator.— Beecher. 

....  There  is  a  sanctity  in  suffering,  when  meekly  borne.  Onr 
duty,  though  set  about  by  thorns,  may  still  be  made  a  staff,  sup- 
porting even  while  it  tortures.  Cast  it  away,  and,  like  the 
prophet's  wand,  it  changes  to  a  snake. — Jerrold. 

....  The  heart  of  a  woman  is  so  formed  that,  however  arid  it 
may  become  in  the  breath  of  prejudices  and  the  exigencies  of  eti- 
quette, it  will  always  have  a  fertile  and  smiling  corner — it  is  that 
which  God  has  consecrated  to  maternal  love. — Alexandra  Dumas, 

....  In  classes  without  education,  the  women  are  worth  more 
than  the  men.  In  the  higher  classes,  men  are  found  to  be  supe- 
rior to  women.  This  is  because  men  are  more  susceptible  of  be- 
ing rich  in  acquired  virtues,  and  women  in  native  virtues. — Joubert. 


Joker's  13uti8Ct. 

What  light  could  not  possibly  be  seen  in  a  dark  room  f  An 
IsraehVc. 

"  That  cat  has  got  a  cold,"  said  a  friend  to  Jerrold,  pointing  to 
a  domestic  favorite.  "  Yes,"  Jerrold  replied,  "  the  poor  thing  is 
subject  to  cat-arrh." 

If  you  would  know  how  a  bull  would  look  when  his  tail  is 
twisted,  just  ask  a  man  for  that  "  little  bill  he  owes  you,"  when  ho 
is  talking  to  a  woman. 

"  Look  here,  Jim,  there  is  a  hole  knocked  out  of  this  bottle  yoa 
gave  me." — "  Why,  not  at  all ;  there  's  the  hole  in  it  now.  It  it 
was  knocked  out,  how  could  it  be  there  V 

"  Cuffy,  why  don't  you  kick  that  flog?" — "  What  am  de  use  ob 
kicking  every  cur  what  snarls  at  you  ?  Don't  you  know  dat  am 
de  berry  way  he  wants  you  to  bring  him  into  notice '!" 

An  Irishman,  who  had  just  landed,  said  "the  first  bit  of  mat© 
he  ever  ate  in  this  counthry,  was  roasted  potato — boiled  yester- 
day. And  if  ye  don't  believe  me,  I  can  show  it  to  ye,  for  I  have 
it  in  my  pocket." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Richards,  how  docs  my  son  get  along  with  his 
grammar  lesson  '!" — "He  surpasses  any  pupil  that  ever  I  had." — 
"  In  what  does  he  chiefly  excel,  sir?" — "In  stupidity,  sir.  He 
surpasses  any  boy  that  ever  I  saw  in  that  quality,  sir." 

A  country  girl,  coming  from  the  field,  was  told  by  her  cousin 
that  she  "  looked  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  kissed  with  dew."  "  Well, 
it  wasn't  any  feller  by  that  name,  but  it  was  Steve  Jones  that 
kissed  me ;  1  told  him  that  every  one  in  town  would  find  it  out." 

Mr.  John  Smith  has  discontinued  eating  crabs,  as  he  had  eaten 
them  so  long,  that  everything  he  undertook  went  backward.  He 
had  a  brother  who  dug  a  well,  till  he  found  he  was  getting  down 
in  the  world,  when  he  gave  up  the  business  and  turned  lamp- 
lighter.    He  then  looked  up  a  little. 

A  sermon  was  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  Crowlc,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Phillips,  B.  A.,  from  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  Amongst  the  congregation  was  a  female,  who 
was  dull  of  hearing,  and  on  her  return  home,  she  told  her  husband 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  taken  for  his  text,  "  Except  ye 
jjay  your  rent,  you  must  all  go  to  the  parish." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   WEEKLY   MlSCELLAKEOiS    JOVKNAJU 

DESIGNED  FOR   THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twHvf.  yrars  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  ''•household  word  "  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  &Dd 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
Tisitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

[C7^  It  iH  just  puch  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

{Cr'  It  i;;  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

Q:^  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

rrjr"  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  difiCOTeries,  mis-  • 
cellany,  wit  and  humor. 

liZr"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  years  edito- 
rial experience  in  Boston. 

O^  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

[C7^  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

(CT^  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  ifl 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

[C?*  It  is  acknowledged  that  thegood  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

QTt^  Its  suggestive  pnges  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

HCr'  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  being 
to  make  home  happy. 

O;^^  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 82  00 

4  subscribers,   '*       "     7  00 

10  '»  "       "     15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copv  gratis. 

{JCr"  One  copy  of  The  Fl.^g  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  -¥3  50  a  year. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rates.    QC/^'  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

No.  22  n'inter  Street,  Boston 
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BOAR  HUNTING  LN  INDIA. 

The  spirited  scene  on  this  page  represents  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing sports  of  the  East,  wild  boar  hunting,  though  of  course  it 
does  not  come  up  to  that  grandest  of  all  field  sports,  hunting  the 
royal  Bengal  tiger.  We  need  not  enter  into  any  details  of  this 
sport,  as  it  is  by  no  means  complicated,  and  the  picture  tells  the 
■whole  story.  Half  a  dozen  British  officers,  well  armed,  equipped 
with  pith  hats,  and  with  the  truly  British  buckskins  and  top-boots, 
the  best  articles  for  riding  in  the  world,  are  scouring  across  the 
country,  dashing  down  banks,  and  clearing  thickets  at  a  bound,  in 
pursuit  of  a  wild  boar.  One  of  the  adventurers  has  succeeded  in 
planting  the  point  of  his  lance  in  the  back  of  the  flying  brute,  and 
that  the  incision  is  anything  but  agreeable  is  manifested  by  the  at- 
titude of  the  unhappy  swine,  who  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  con- 
verted into  mess  pork  A  No.  1.  Latterly  the  poor  fellows  in  India 
have  pursued  other  game — men  fiercer  than  the  brutes  of  the  jun- 
gle, and  harder  to  be  subdued.  Many  a  gallant  fellow,  in  tliat 
other  and  sterner  game,  has  bit  the  dust,  and  been  buried  far  away 
from  "merrie  England."  We  never  see  a  picture  or  read  a  de- 
scription of  boar  hunting,  without  a  quiet  laugh  over  an  incident 
in  the  history  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  this  sport,  and  came  near  losing  his  life  by  it  on  one  occasion 
when  the  boar  turned  to  bay.     When  Napoleon  I.  came  to  Paris, 


driven  forth  the  contents  into  the  woods,  there  to  be  slaughtered 
by  the  mighty  hunter  of  Corsica.  The  moment  Napoleon  discov- 
ered the  deception  he  galloped  back  to  Paris,  without  exchanging 
a  word  with  his  host,  and  we  suspect  that  he  never  thoroughly 
forgave  Talleyrand  for  the  trick  he  had  played  him. 


A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. 

You'll  never  succeed — I'm  sure  of  it.  A  child's  intellect  can't 
be  forced  without  destroying  its  healthy  tone.  If  it  don't  take  to 
music  or  anything  else  naturally,  it  wont  do  so  by  all  your  driving. 
Poor  little  things  !  What  a  shame  to  be  alw.ays  cramming  the 
scales  into  tliem  before  they  know  harmony  from  discord ;  it  only 
breeds  discord  in  their  little  hearts.  Bless  them !  How  it  grieves 
me  to  see  them  plodding  over  "  In  ray  cottage  near  a  wood," 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  or  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  instead  of  play- 
ing in  the  bright  green  fields,  forming  daisy  chains,  and  making 
dandelions  tell  what's  o'clock  !  Depend  upon  it,  nature  is  the  best 
teacher.  Well,  and  what  if  the  children  nrp  called  romps,  shaking 
their  curls  back,  and  showing  their  pretty  dimples  as  they  come 
bounding  into  the  room  ?  Isn't  it  much  better  than  to  sec  them 
sitting  bolt  upright  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  pursing  their  pretty 
lips  into  a  grim  smile,  because  "  Little  children  should  be  'seen 
and  not  hoard?"    Poor  little  darlings,  how  I  pity  you  !     Perhaps 


ENGLISH  CELEBRITIES. 

Henry  J.  Raymond,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  London  to  the 
New  York  Times,  thus  gives  his  impressions  of  sundry  English 
celebrities  in  Parliament  and  in  the  pulpit : — "  There  are  not  very 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  would  pass  with 
us  for  eloquent  men.  Fluency — so  common  with  us — is  rare  even 
among  public  men  in  England.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  Lords, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House,  are  perhaps  the  best  debaters  in 
Parliament.  Nothing  can  e.Kceed  the  ease,  the  grace,  the  perfect 
finish  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches.  Mr.  Bright  i.s 
more  like  our  most  effective  orators  than  any  other  English  mem- 
ber. Ho  is  clear,  strong,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  whose  speeches  when  read  arc  so  perfect,  has  a  very  bad 
delivery,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  is  but  little  better.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  leads  the  House,  is  solemn  and  affected  to  the  last  degree,  and 
would  scarcely  be  heard  with  patience  by  an  American  audience. 
With  all  these  men  the  matter  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
manner.  Indeed,  the  English  seem  to  have  a  prejudice  against 
fluency  in  speech,  though  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  Satur- 
day Review,  in  a  recent  number,  denouncing  a  proposed  improve- 
ment in  elocution,  on  the  ground  that  lack  of  readiness  in  expres- 
sion of  one's  thoughts  was  preeminently  an  English  characteristic, 
of  which  the  nation  was  justly  proud,  and  which  must  by  no  means 


BOAR   HUNTING   IN    INDIA. 


he  was  ignorant  of  the  natural  history  of  France,  and  one  day,  in 
conversation  with  Talleyrand,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  boar 
hunt.  The  wily  politician,  who  was  daring  enough  to  indulge  in 
a  jest  at  the  expense  of  a  man  who  afterwards  shook  the  world 
with  his  nod,  stated,  without  hesitation,  that  there  was  excellent 
boar  hunting  on  his  estate  at  Autun.  Bonaparte  soon  tested  his 
hospitality,  and  after  a  good  dinner,  took  his  boar-spear  and  rode 
forth  in  quest  of  adventures.  Soon  a  boar  crossed  his  path,  which 
he  slew  without  any  trouble.  A  few  paces  further  on  he  encoun- 
tered another  boar,  which  ho  slew  also.  This  was  glorious  sport. 
The  little  great  man's  sallow  cheeks  flushed  with  exercise,  and  he 
galloped  on,  leaving  the  game  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  prickers 
and  beaters.  A  shout  frotn  a  thicket,  and  another  boar  burst  forth 
and  was  speared.  Another  and  another  yet  were  added  to  his 
spoils.  It  seemed  as  if  a  hectacomb  of  victims  were  to  swell  the 
glory  of  tlie  Corsican  Nimrod.  His  arm  began  to  grow  tired  with 
the  wholesale  slaughter.  Strange  that  he  had  never  heard  of  this 
plethora  of  wild  game  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  French 
capital.  He  could  not  account  for  it.  At  last  he  detected  a  beat- 
er in  the  very  act  of  flogging  a  reluctant  specimen  of  the  porcine 
species  into  the  jiath  of  the  mighty  huntsman.  Then  the  whole 
truth  flashed  upon  him.  Instead  of  being  a  boar  hunter  he  was 
only  a  pig  killer.  The  audacious  wag  who  had  invited  him  to 
Autun,  had  ransacked  all  the  pigstyes  in  the  neighborhood,  and 


I  have  a  curious  taste — perhaps  not.  I  like  out-door  flowers  bet- 
ter than  hot-house  plants.  There  they  are  in  simple  beauty — 
natural,  graceful,  strong  and  healthy.  Look  at  those  forced  hot- 
house beauties.  Directly  they  feel  the  rough  wind  of  nature,  they 
droop  and  die.  So  it  is  with  forcing  children's  intellects.  They 
appear  for  a  while  dazzling  and  bright.  When  they  mix  with  the 
rough,  rude  world  they  cither  become  selfish  and  conceited,  or 
droop  and  die.  Better  far  to  see  them  in  their  natural  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  heart — kind  and  loving,  forgetful  of  self;  treas- 
ures indeed  to  their  parents  in  after  life.  Yes,  yes — to  govern  by 
love  is  far  better  than  to  rule  by  fear.  How  cheerfully  they  run 
to  obey  your  request !  How  pleased  and  happy  they  look  when 
you  reward  them  with  a  smile,  or  a  word  of  approval  !  It  is  all 
they  wish,  for  it  is  the  greatest  boon  that  can  be  given.  Look  at 
that  poor  thing  yonder — see  with  what  a  frightened,  startled  look 
it  flies  to  execute  its  parcn:'s  mmmanih!  Such  obedience  is  only 
forced,  it  can't  be  natural  ;  it  doesn't  come  from  the  heart.  A 
smile,  a  loving  look,  a  kind  word,  does  more  good  with  a  child 
than  all  your  angry  words.  How  deceitful,  too,  Jhir  mnkes  chil- 
dren !  If  they  do  anything  wrong,  they  are  afraid  to  acknowlcd(;e 
it  to  their  parents,  and  when  questioned,  deny  it  for  fear  of  the 
consequences.  Teach  them  to  confifle  in  you,  to  bring  all  their 
little  troubles,  joys  and  fears  to  your  bosom  ;  sympathize  with 
llicni,  aud  they  will  reward  your  love  with  truth  and  affection. 


1)0  interfered  with.  This  is  certainly  carrying  national  prejudices 
to  the  extreme. — I  went  to  hear  another  English  celebrity — Mr. 
Spurgeon,  who  continues  to  preach  to  enormous  congregations, 
and  with  undiminished  popularity,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
or  understand.  He  is  neitlicr  able  nor  elocjuent.  He  is  excessive- 
ly common-place  in  both  matter  and  manner.  He  has  a  clear 
voice,  very  great  fluency  in  the  construction  and  utterance  of  sen- 
tences, and  a  certain  directness  in  his  stylo  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. But  he  is  excessively  shallow,  and  frequently  sophisti- 
cal to  a  degree  absolutely  insulting  to  the  understatiding  of  his 
hearers.  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  clergymen  in  New  York 
who  are  not  only  far  abler  preachers,  but  who  would  seem  to  have 
the  elements  of  jiopulai-ity  in  a  far  greater  degree.  Dr.  Gumming, 
the  expounder  of  projihccy  and  the  Apocalypse,  preaches  to 
crowded  congregations  and  with  more  ability  than  Mr.  S.  I  sus- 
pect something  of  the  pojiularity  of  both  these  men  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  spfak  their  sermons  instead  of  singing  them.  I  heard 
the  celebrated  p"rc<lerick  Dcnison  Maurice  preach  a  very  able  and 
interesting  discourse  at  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  it  was 
done  with  a  sing-song  tone  which  differed  but  little  from  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  chanting,  and  which  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  iiie  to  follow  bini.  It  must  be  pleasant  for  a  congre- 
gation, in  contrast  to  -ucli  jircaching,  to  hear  a  sermon  wliich 
they  cau  understand." 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  j  winter  street. 
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THK  PRINCtS.S  DOROTHEA,  OF  8AXt>HAUSEN. 

We  have  pl:irc<l  on  this  pa;;c  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Doro- 
thea, of  Saxe-IIauscn,  a  sweet  and  modest  fare,  yet  one  of  those 
which  ft  physioirnomist  would  at  once  pronounce  as  indicative  of  a 
capability  for  deep  and  earnest  affection,  and  indeed  her  story  is 
sufficiently  romantic  to  justify  the  space  we  have  devoted  to  it.  It 
illustrates,  moreover,  the  mental  tortures  to  which  those  who  wear 
the  coronet  arc  suhjected  from  the  stern  requirements  of  rank  and 
etiquette.  The  loveliest  face  that  shines  at  a  court  is  forced  to 
wear  an  iron  ma<k ;  and  the  freedom  of  a  princess  is  as  much  cir- 
cumscrihed  as  if,  instead  of  jewelled  bracelets,  she  wore  "(ryves 
upon  her  wrists  "  The  malevolent  fairy  who  used  to  persecute 
the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  is  not  one  half  so  malignant  as  the 
demon  of  Court  Etiquette,  particularly  the  etiquette  of  a  German 
court;  ami  the  smaller  the  principality  or  duchy,  the  sterner  are 
the  rules  that  Kovern  it.  The  "mediatization  "  of  a  swarm  of 
these  petty  potentates  was  not  among  the  worst  things  Napoleon 
did,  when  that  haughty /inrucnu  remodelled  the  map  of  Europe. 
But  to  the  subject 
of  our  sketch.  That 
the  Princess  Doro- 
thea was  beautiful 
we  need  not  assert 
— for  her  portrait 
attests  her  claims 
to  admiration  on 
that  score.  She  was 
moreover  graceful, 
and  highly  accom- 
plished and  educat- 
ed, and  accordingly 
an  object  of  general 
interest,  admiration 
and  esteem  at  her 
father's  court.  Her 
fecretary  and  tutor 
was  a  young  nmii 
of  a  good,  hut  un- 
happily not  a  noble 
family,  of  Stuti- 
^ard,  named  Max 
Von  Schlcsingen — 
u  handsome,  bril- 
liant and  fascinat- 
ing youth,  who  fell 
madly  in  love  with 
the  princess.  He 
dared  even  to  inti- 
mate his  passion — 
and  Dorothea,  a 
woman  though  a 
princess,  could  not 
chide  him  for  its  ^' 
avowal.  But  one  ' 
daj-  a  terrible  scene 
occurred.  The  prin- 
cess announced  that 
she  had  received  an 
offer  of  marriage 
from  the  Duke  of 
L. — and  that  she 
had  felt  hound  to 
accept  it.  Afier 
vehement  expostu- 
lations, the  private 
secre  tary,  over- 
whelmed     by     his 

emotions,     fell     to  "^ 

the  floor.  The 
princess,  agoiii/.ed 
and  remorseful, 
bent  over  him,  lav- 
ished every  care  upon  him,  and  sought  to  recall  him  to  life  by 
giving  utterance  to  every  endearing  epithet.  Unfortunately  the 
latter  part  of  this  scene  was  witnessed  by  the  chaiiibcrlain,'who 
had  come  to  summon  her  to  her  father's  presence.  The  prince 
sent  for  Max,  chid  him  for  his  presumption,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  court.  The  princess  was  now  commanded  to  marry  the 
duke,  as  the  only  means  of  softening  her  fiithcr's  anger  and  avert- 
ing a  terrible  fate  from  her  lover.  Max  Von  Schlesingen  had  not 
vet  quitted  the  court,  the  prince  having  fo:ind  himself  in  need  of 
iiis  services  as  secretary — the  pending  negotiations  rendering  his 
great  abilities  necessary.  Strictly  forbidden  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  princess's  apartments,  yet  reminded  every 
hour,  by  letters  and  documents  he  was  copying,  of  the  treasure  he 
liad  lost,  the  jjain  he  endured  may  be  readily  understood.  But  he 
was  not  the  less  determined  to  .see  the  princess,  and  to  learn  from 
her  owii  lips  his  final  sentence;  for  even  to  know  that  she  still 
loved  him  would  sweeten  his  banishment — to  feel  that  he  yet  held 
a  place  within  her  esteem  would  be  a  grateful  sense  of  relief. 
Some  few  evenings  after  the  scene  we  have  described  took  place, 
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and  mystery  and  fear,  recrimination  and  discord,  had  passed  in 
the  household  between  those  most  interested,  the  princess  was 
seated  in  her  chamber,  a  grand  piano  being  open  before  her,  over 
which  her  fingers  wandered  vaguely,  drawing,  nevertheless,  some 
wondrous  but  sad  chords,  which  served  to  express  the  melancholy 
of  her  mind,  while  the  mournful,  drooping  eyes  tilled  unconscious- 
ly with  tears,  as  the  notes  thus  awakened  recalled  back  to  her 
some  fancy  more  or  less  tender,  some  emotion  more  deep,  some 
memorial  more  delicious,  and  unconsciously  associating  them- 
selves with  the  recollection  of  the  hapless  Max.  An  attendant,  on 
whose  fidelity  she  had  the  most  reliance,  was  in  waiting,  doing 
some  embroidery  or  needlework,  when  she  suddenly  aroused  her 
mistress  by  uttering  an  exclamtition  of  terror.  Turning  round 
her  head,  the  princess  beheld  Max  himself,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
his  visage  pale  and  wan,  mi.scry  and  anguish  in  his  eyes — who, 
rushing  forward,  fell  on  his  knees,  saying — "  Dijiothca  !  O,  be- 
loved one  !  Do  I  behold  you  once  again  ■?"  The  princess  trem- 
bled, for  besides  his  liberty,  his  very  life  was  in  danger.    "  0,  rash 
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THE   PRINCESS   DOROTHEA,   DAUGHTER   Of    THE   SOVEBEIGN    OF   SAXt-HAUi-EN 

and  misguided  youth,  do  you  defy  your  fate  ?  Who  is  it  that  has 
done  this  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  I — I  alone  am  to  blame  !"  he  said. 
"Do  you  think  I  could  longer  endure  my  misery,  that  I  could 
exist  without  beholding  you?"  "You  tempt  danger!  You 
menace  us  both  with  ruin  !"  she  exclaimed.  "I  fear  naught  for 
myself,"  rejoined  Max.  "Better  death  than  exile  from  you,  prin- 
cess !  Better  imprisonment,  if  I  may  but  breathe  the  same  air 
with  you,  than  banishment  and  absence  from  you  I  Have  you  not 
said  you  loved  me  V  he  fiercely  added.  "  Why  did  you  tempt 
mo  from  my  duty.  Max  ?"  she  asked,  in  turn.  "  Was  it  generous 
in  you  to  wrest  my  secret  from  me?  Why  did  you  destroy  those 
hallucinations  which  the  artificial  life  of  a  court  had  familiarized 
me  with  ? — and  for  the  splendor,  glitter  and  servility  which  sur- 
round me,  awake  within  me  perceptions  of  that  happiness  which 
never,  never  can  be  mine  t  O,  Max,  it  was  a  bitter  wrong ! — and 
the  wrong  is  all  the  more,  that  having  once  broken  the  tie,  you 
force  youiself  Ik  f  mc  me,  compromising  my  reputation  and  endan- 
gering yourself."  "  Vor  myself,  1  i  an'  nor  what  becomes  of  me," 
he  retorted,  with  a  desperate  calm  which  frightened   her.     "But 


for  your  sake,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  sentence  of  banishment. ' 
Say  you  pardon  me,  you  pity  me,  you  do  not  ntterly  forget  me, 
and  I  go,  never  to  cross  your  path  more !"  "I  pity,  1  forgive,  I — 
I— cannot  forget  you.  Max  !"  And  she  held  forth  her  hand,  which 
he  devoured  with  kisses  ;  and  for  an  instant,  a  brief  moment,  car- 
ried away  by  the  force  of  her  passion,  the  beautiful  maiden,  bend- 
ing down  her  stately  head  over  him,  let  her  lips  touch  his  pale 
forehead  in  a  parting  kiss,  while  Max,  losing  all  control,  spranj; 
to  his  feet  and  drew  her  unresisting  to  his  bosom,  wildly  kissing 
her  brow  and  murmuring  in  broken  words  his  wild  and  frantic 
love.  "  0,  your  highness — Herr  Von  Schlesingen !"  cried  the 
attendant,  who  had  been  stricken  dumb  with  surprise  as  this  un- 
expected scene  passed  rapidly  before  her  eyes.  "  Here  comes  the 
grand  chamberlain  and  a  guard  !  Fly,  escape,  or  vour  life  will  be 
forfeited  to  your  temerity  I"  Ere,  however.  Max  )iad  time  to  es- 
cape from  the  chamber,  and  before  he  could  loosen  her  faintinfr 
arms  from  the  hold  they  had  taken  upon  him,  a  rude  grasp  was 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  sinister  voice  sounded  in  his  cars.     "  Ho, 

traitor,  here  again, 
in  defiance   of  the 
commands    of    hiit 
serene  highness,  the 
prince  T  Arrest  him, 
sirs;  first  to  the  dun- 
geon of  the  Schlosg, 
and  next — "    "Re- 
lease   him,  I   com- 
mand  you!"  cried 
the  princess,  stamp- 
ing  her  foot    with 
passion.        "  Your 
highness   will    par- 
don me,  but  I  have 
your  royal  father'* 
commands,"    re- 
plied tlio  chamber- 
lain.    "  It   is    use- 
less!" cried    Max. 
"  Plead     no     more 
for  me,  sweet  prin- 
cess.    Take     my 
blessing,   and  eter- 
nal   adieu  !"     And 
despite  her   cries 
a  n  d   protestations, 
Max    was    hurried 
away.      She   never 
saw  him  more.  His 
name    was    never 
heard    of;    neither 
his    person     seen 
among   the   living. 
What  his  ultimate 
fate  was,  could  nev- 
er be  distinctly 
known.     Exile   or 
death,    it    was    all 
one.     The  |)rince»B 
was    soon   wedded 
to  the  duke,  and  a 
round    of     revelry 
and  festivities  may 
have  helped  to  ob- 
literate the  humble 
lover    from    her 
memory.     It  is  an 
old    story.     Doro- 
thea is  not  the  on- 
ly princess  to  whom 
the   exercise  of  the 
natural     afiections 
are   denied,   and 
whose  fond  feelings  and  better  nature  are  sacriliced  upon  the  altar 
of  convention,  to  the  proprieties  of  royalty  and  etiquette.     The 
marriages  of  crowned  heads  arc  seldom  based  upon  the  affections 
of  the  heart.     They  are  matters  of  state  policy,  and  are  conducted 
by  grave,  gray-headed  diplomatists  in  the  recesses  of  cabinets,  and 
are  subjects  of  speculation,  intrigue  and  corruption.     The  bride 
frequently  never  sees  her  partner  for  life  till  she  meets  him  at  the 
altar.     But  motives  of  state  policy  cannot  quell  the  promptings  of 
the  heart,  nor  make  endurable  the  annoyances  of  a  long   life. 
Hence,  too  often  the  roof  of  a  palace  covers   two   persons  who 
either  hate  each  other  with  the   bitter  st  hatred,  or   drag  along  a 
lengthening  chain   in    disgust.     The   man,  in   these    ill-assorted 
unions,  often  avenges  himself  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  both  of 
God  and  man,  setting  an  example  of  corruption  for  his  people — 
while  the  woman  consumes  her  heart  in  .'■ilcnt  grief  and  rage.     It 
was  motives  of  policy  which  made  N.ipolcon  tie  Great  repudiate 
his  adored  Josephine  to  whom  he  owed   bit  rl^c,  and  marry  the 
false  Austrian,  a  step  which  did  not  produce  the  results  which  he 
anticipated,  but  from  which  his  decadcsice  was  dated. 
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[Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

—  OR, — 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  NAPLES  AKD  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS OF  CALABRIA. 

BY    MISS   ANNA   M.    CABTItR. 
CHAPTER   III.— [CONTIKUKD.] 

The  governor  of  Palermo  had  seen  Porporato,  tor  he  had 
robbed  his  villa  in  broad  daylight,  because  he  had  boasted  at  the 
court  of  Nnples  that  he  would  bring  Porporato  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  prison  of  Castel-Vecchio. 

"  Why  dream  of  Porporato  !"  exclaimed  Athol,  springing  up. 
The  dews  had  begun  to  fall— the  sun  was  setting,  golden  and 
bright  beneath  the  dancing  waters.  Athol  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  beach,  a  few  yards  from  a  collection  of  fishing  huts.  A  few 
hasty  steps,  and  Athol  paused  and  looked  towards  the  sea.  "  The 
wind  is  contrary,  I  have  two  hours  yet."  Then  he  turned  and 
walked  quickly  towards  the  fishing  huts.  The  door  of  the  first 
hut  was  open.  lie  entered,  but  found  nothing  at  all.  The  next 
was  equally  deserted.  Athol  called  several  times,  but  received  no 
answer.  In  the  third  hut,  around  which  was  a  flourishing  garden, 
he  found  a  pickaxe  and  spade.  He  called  again,  but  received  no 
answer.     A  thought  came  to  him  : 

"  It  is  the  15th  of  October — I  know  where  they  are." 
Finding  it  useless  to  call,  the  young  adventurer  took  the  pick 
and  spade  in  exchange  for  six  ducats  which  he  placed  upon  the 
table.     Leaving  the  hut,  Athol  turned  his  steps  towards  Brentolu, 
and  as  he  walked  he  murmured  to  himself: 

"Poor  sainted  Montcleone  !  If  I  had  only  had  such  a  father! 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here  I  can  find  the  ruins  of  the  forge, 
and  the  other  ruins." 

Athol  now  scaled  the  rocky  shore,  and  before  entering  the 
woods  in  the  direction  of  Martorello  he  looked  again  towards  the 
sea.     His  face  brightened.     He  saw  a  light  felucca. 

"  Let's  see  if  they  have  good  eyes !"  exclaimed  Athol ;  and 
trom  the  little  deserted  inspector's  office  he  wared  a  white  ker- 
chief. 

A  few  minutes  passed. 

"  Ruggreri  wishes  to  take  a  nearer  view!"  said  Athol.  But 
even  as  he  spoke,  a  large  black  flag  floated  from  the  masthead, 
waved  a  moment,  then  was  taken  in. 

A  minute  afterwards  he  descended  the  rocks  and  followed  the 
gourcB  of  the  river.  Athol  looked  eagerly  round,  marking  each 
object. 

"  Brave  Baptista  did  not  lie,"  he  murmured,  with  a  shade  of 
disappointment  in  his  voice.  "There  is  nothing, absolutely  noth- 
ing, in  barren  Martorello.  An  old  inhabitant  might  perhaps  re- 
cognize it ;  but  I,  I  lose  all  trace." 

He  stopped  on  a  bank,  above  the  meadow,  surrounded  by  the 
brilliant  flowering  cactus.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  was  a  mass  of 
white  stonos.  Athol  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  studied  a  plan 
contained  therein. 

"  These  forges  were  immense.  There  must  have  been  a  little 
city  round  here.  There  remains  not  one  stone  above  another." 
Athol  looked  round  and  saw  among  the  flowers  and  leaves  a 
white  cross.  "  The  cross  is  upon  the  plan.  I  am  not  wrong — I 
shall  succeed.  My  heart  beats.  The  interest  I  take  in  this  affair 
is  strange.  From  beginning  to  end  there  has  been  something 
strangely  solemn  to  mo.  How  can  I  explain  this  interest — I  who 
have  passed  through  so  many  exciting  scenes  with  perfect  sang 
froid  1  Why  have  I  made  so  many  efforts  to  find  the  obscure  ser- 
vant, that  Manuelus,  to  whom  was  addressed  that  letter  from  the 
dead  1  How  interpret  the  childlike  joy  I  felt  when  I  left  the  letter 
for  him  ■?  He  was  absent,  but  I  waited  a  long  time.  I  have  re- 
gretted since  that  I  didn't  wait  longer  still — wait  till  I  saw  him. 
I  do  not  know  Mario  Monteleone.  I  never  saw  him  in  life,  and  I 
cannot  tell  why  his  memory  haunts  me.  Why  do  I  tremble 
when  I  hear  his  name  t  I  think  of  him  as  of  a  beloved  master — 
I  who  never  saw  him.  I,  who  am  so  volatile  and  inconstant,  can 
never  forget  the  dungeon  where  he  died.  And  here  am  I,  after 
some  years,  wandering  in  this  desolate  village  after  I  know  not 
what  idle  dream  of  folly.  A  force  beyond  myself  urges  me  on. 
It  is  God.  I  seek  for  something — it  may  be  a  treasure  or  a 
secret." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   KIOHT   AMONO    TUB    RDIN8. 

Athoi.  sought  for  something  among  the  ruins,  ho  knew  not 
what  himself — he  was  impelled  by  an  unknown  power.  The  sun 
had  nearly  set.  As  Athol  sat  thinking,  he  started,  for  he  thought 
he  heard  a  voice,  a  sigh  quite  close  to  him.  He  listened,  but  it 
was  only  the  wind  among  the  leaves.  He  studied  the  plan  he 
held  in  his  hand  attentively. 

"Let  me  see,"  murmured  he;  "the  pavilion  of  happiness 
should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  great  wall,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
forge.     If  I  only  knew  where  the  forge  was — " 

"  Here  !"  distinctly  pronounced  a  voice  among  the  bushes  be- 
hind him. 

With  a  bound,  Athol  gained  the  thicket,  but  could  see  nothing, 
no  one.  Returning  to  his  seat  he  saw  a  vast  parallelogram  trace- 
able by  the  rows  of  stones. 

"The  pavilion  ought  to  be  here,"  said  he,  stepping  on  to  a  little 
mound. 

"  No,"  replied  the  mysterious  voice  again,  very  distinctly. 


"  Wliere  then  ?"  asked  our  adventurer,  bravely. 
The  voice  pronounced  as  it  had  done  before,  "  Here  !" 
Athol  fdllowed  the  sound  with  his  eyes,  and  paused  in  astonish- 
ment, for  he  saw  a  white  female  form.     Twilight  was  hut  a  feeble 
light  to  see  by.     The  figure  was  standing  where  he   had  been 
sitting. 

"  Stay !  do  not  fly !"  he  exclaimed,  while  he  walked  slowly  and 
carefully  towards  the  spot. 

The  vision  did  not  vanish  as  he  expected.  It  was  a  tall,  ele- 
gant woman,  clad  in  a  white  robe,  and  from  her  shoulders  floated 
a  mantle  of  the  same  color.  A  white  veil  was  thrown  over  her 
head,  and  was  held  back  from  the  beautiful  face  with  one  delicate 
white  hand. 

"And  why  should  I  fly,  signor  ?"  she  asked,  extending  her 
arms  towards  Athol.  "  You  were  noble  and  good  when  I  was 
alive.  You  loved  mo.  Do  I  not  remember  the  tears  that  stood  in 
your  eyes  when  we  plighted  our  vows  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  in  the  convent  of  Corpo  Santo  1  You  are  still  young  and 
handsome,  Mario  Monteleone.  Y'ou  are  the  only  one  left,  Mario ; 
all  the  rest  are  like  me — dead." 
"  She  is  insane,"  thought  Athol. 

"  It  docs  not  astonish  me,  count,  that  you  do  not  recognize 
your  wife,  when  you  know  not  your  own  home." 

The  wind  raised  her  veil.  She  paused,  and  crossed  her  arms 
upon  her  breast.  Athol,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  gazed 
at  her. 

"  How   splendidly  beautiful   she   must  have  been   once,"   he 
thought.    "  Was  it  here  that  the  pavilion  of  pleasure  once  stood  V 
"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  sad  smile. 
"And  under  the  pavilion  was  a  subterranean  retreat  V 
"  A  cool  retreat,  and  on  our  wedding  day  it  was  dressed  with 
flowers,  Mario.     How  can  you  have  forgotten  it?"  excl.aimed  the 
poor  insane  creature,  with  an  accent  of  indescribable  sadness. 

"In  digging  here  where  I  stand  will  I  find  this  retreat?"  the 
young  adventurer  asked,  very  gently. 
The  woman  descended  from  the  bank. 
"  There  !"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  spot  with  her  tiny  foot. 
Athol  seized  his  pickaxe  and  began  to  work.     The  moon  now 
shone  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  fell  in  silvery  light 
upon  the  pale,  spectre-like  flgure  of  the  woman,  who  seated  her- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

"You  were  strong  formerly,"  said  she;  "but  the  stones  of 
the  vault  are  very  heavy.  What  are  you  looking  for  in  that 
tomb?" 

The  pick  sounded  against  the  stones. 

"Is  there  no  entrance  hero  ?"  asked  Athol,  with  his  face  bathed 
in  sweat. 

The  woman  smiled  a  sweet,  sad  smile. 

"  I  do  not  weep  any  more,  yet  I  suffer,  suffer  and  die.  But  I 
remember — how  comes  it  that  you  have  lost  your  memory?" 

Athol  propped  his  pickaxe  and  took  her  hand,  a  tiny  white 
hand,  as  cold  as  ice. 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  he,  gently,  "  point  out  the  entrance,  for 
unless  you  do,  I  must  dig  for  it." 

The  insane  woman  looked  at  him  with  a  fixed  glance. 
"  How  can  you  forget,  you,  who  sealed  up  the  door  the  day  I 
died  ?     You  wished  the  temple  of  our  young  loves  shonld  bscome 
henceforth  a  tomb.     Ah,  you  loved  me  well !" 

Her  head  dropped,  and  the  rich  dark  hair  fell  over  her  face. 
"  What  are  the  motives  of  God  ?"  murmured  she.     "  He  who 
should  be  an  old  man,  with  gray  hair  above  a  wrinkled  face,  is — " 
She  stopped,  raised  her  head.     "  Are  you  really  Mario  Monte- 
leone?" 

Before  Athol  could  answer,  the  noise  of  a  cannon  sounded  on 
the  still  air — a  pause,  then  tlic  bells  of  the  convent  tolled.  At 
the  cannon  shot  the  mad  woman  trembled,  then  raising  her  head 
she  listened  to  the  convent  bells.  She  looked  at  the  young  ad- 
venturer with  terror  in  her  dark  eyes. 
"What  is  that?"  asked  Athol. 

"  It  is  vengeance,"  murmured  the  woman.  "  It  is  a  prayer. 
Who  is  to  be  avenged — a  dead  man  ?  Who  pray  they  for — for 
the  dead  ?"  Mic  trembled  in  every  limb  as  she  listened.  "The 
dead  .whom  they  avenge,"  she  pronounced,  painfully,  "the  dead 
for  whom  they  pray — is  it  you,  is  it  you,  Mario  ?" 
Athol  saw  her  falter,  and  sought  to  sustain  her. 
"  The  knell  is  for  you,  for  you  the  murder.  I  remember  ;  it  is 
seven  years  since  they  put  you  in  the  earth.  Great  God  !  I  have 
a  fear  that  I  am  not  dead  !  If  I  was  only  crazy  !  My  children  ! 
Who  speaks  to  me  of  my  children  !" 

Her  arms  fell  by  her  side  and  tears  rolled  down  her  face.  The 
wind  bore  to  the  listeners  the  solemn  knell. 

"  I  go  ;  I  go  !"  responded  the  woman  to  this  call.  "  They  can- 
not begin  without  me,  who  am  the  widow  !" 

Her  white  dress  slipped  between  Athol's  fingers,  and  she  van- 
ished like  a  vision.  He  remained  immovable.  The  sad  story  of 
Mario  Monteleone  came  to  him. 

"  Three  children  lost.  This  woman  was  their  mother,  who  lost 
her  reason  the  day  this  vault  was  closed.  Arc  they  dead  or  living  ? 
And  why  have  the  traitors  allowed  this  poor  woman  to  live?  Am 
I  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  orphans  ?  [Sliall  I  become  mixed 
up  in  this  diabolical  history?  A  good,  noble  emotion  fills  my 
wayward  heart.  I  have  the  last  will  of  that  noble  man,  now  a 
martyr  at  the  feet  of  God.  It  was  not  addressed  to  me.  By 
hard  study  for  seven  d;iy3  and  nights  I  deciphered  the  mysterious 
words  traced  on  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  I  transcribed  them 
with  my  blood  upon  the  collar  of  my  shirt.  I  read  them  often, 
because  they  tell  me  a  soul  is  above  who  prays  for  me." 

The  young  man  drew  from  his  pocket-book  a  piece  of  linen, 
upon  which  was  traced  in  pale  red  certain  mysterious  characters. 
Underneath  these  signs  was  written  in  pure  French  the  following: 


"  In  the  name  of  the  All-powerful  God,  decipher  these  letters 
yourself,  or  carry  these  characters  to  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Iron  Ring.  If  you  do  that,  be  yon  thief  or  murderer,  Monteleone 
wjU  pray  for  you." 

"  I  did  not  go  to  the  knights,"  said  Athol,  with  a  proud  smile. 
"I  sought,  for  I  had  time  while  a  prisoner,  and  found  the  key  to 
the  secret,  and  I  can  read  the  mysterious  writing.  It  is  this  ; 
'  The  will  of  Monteleone  is  under  the  third  stone,  counting  from  the 
door.'  Under  the  stone  I  found  the  letter  addressed  to  Manuelus 
and  a  plan  of  these  ruins.  Lost  child  as  I  have  always  been, 
never  hearing  the  name  of  God  spoken  save  as  an  oath,  my  heart 
throbbed  when  I  read  the  prayer  of  the  sainted  Monteleone. 
Since  thiit  day  I  have  been  with  the  zingaras  of  Egypt,  the  pirates 
of  the  Ionian  Seas,  as  well  as  with  the  smugglers  of  the  French 
coast.  I  know  the  story  of  the  noble  Montcleone.  The  gipseys 
told  it  to  me,  so  did  the  pirates  and  smugglers  ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  the  will  of  God  when  I  was  placed  in  the  dungeon  of  Pizzo, 
where  that  blessed  man  breathed  his  last  sigh.  In  the  writing 
which  I  found  under  the  third  stone,  he  says  : 

"  '  I  was  too  happy.  God  struck  me  twice  in  my  happiness. 
He  tore  from  me  my  first  born.  I  aroused  from  my  dream  and 
worked  for  those  around  me,  but  the  great  displeasure  of  Heaven 
was  not  yet  appeased.  My  two  children  were  taken  from  me,  the 
heart  of  my  wife  was  broken  and  her  reason  gone.  Barbara,  my 
cousin,  pitied  me.  Now  in  compassion  God  calls  his  weary  ser- 
vant to  him.  The  world  thinks  the  chastisement  is  unjust,  for  I 
die  faithful  to  Ferdinand,  my  master  and  my  king — in  my  eyes  it 
is  the  sword  of  mercy  which  touches  me.  I  recommend  my  wife 
to  my  friends.  She  will  not  suffer  long.  I  hope  soon  to  meet 
her  in  a  happier  world.  I  go  to  meet  my  children  if  they  are 
dead.  My  oldest  son  must  now  be  a  young  man  ;  and  the  two 
little  children — if  they  are  living,  may  Heaven  in  mercy  send  them 
a  protector.  I  would  like  to  give  them  to  the  care  of  my  rela- 
tions, my  cousin  Barbara.  I  commit  them  now  to  the  care  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  and  their  Saviour.  I  ask  pardon  of  my 
first  born,'  continued  the  writing  of  Monteleone,  'for  having 
ceased  to  weep  for  him  when  I  stood  beside  the  cradles  of  my 
babes.  I  here  recognize  him  solemnly  as  my  oldest  son,  Mario, 
Count  of  Monteleone,  in  case  Heaven  has  preserved  his  life.  To 
him  I  give  the  guardianship  of  my  wife,  his  mother,  and  my  two 
dear  children,  his  brother  and  sister.  He  to  whom  God  shall  en- 
trust the  care  of  executing  my  last  wishes  Will  find  in  a  place  in- 
dicated on  the  accompanying  chart  what  I  hold  dearest  on  earth  : 
the  fortune  and  secret  of  Monteleone,  the  entire  future  of  his 
race.  Failing  to  discover  the  place  himself,  let  him  find  a  faithful 
servitor  called  Manuelus,  and  give  to  him  these  papers.'  " 

After  reading  this  writing,  Athol  raised  his  handsome  face 
flushed  with  eagerness. 

■  "  He  has  slept  seven  years.  Seven  years — I  was  then  only  a 
child,  and  knew  nothing  of  this.  I  know  now,  I  shall  know  now 
how  to  make  the  mysterious  characters  arms  to  serve  my  need." 
Raising  his  eyes,  he  added  ;  "  Weep  not,  my  master,  my  deter- 
mination is  taken.  If  I  have  been  tardy,  I  will  lose  no  more 
time.  I  am  ambitious.  Thy  son  and  thy  daughter  shall  find  in 
me  a  protector  in  place  of  the  eldest  son,  whose  part  I  will  take  if 
he  is  not  found.  I  ask  only  thy  name,  Mario  Monteleone,  till  thy 
eldest  son  be  found." 

Athol  now  eagerly  studied  the  plan.     On  it  the  temple  of  hap- 
piness was  distinctly  marked  by  a  cross. 
"  The  door  is  there,"  said  Athol. 

He  instantly  began  to  dig  away  the  moist  earth.  At  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  upper  cornice  of  the  door  was  exposed; 
Then  Athol  understood  the  last  words  of  the  missive.  An  enor- 
mous block  of  marble,  firmly  cemented,  was  before  him. 

"  My  pickaxe  will  do  nothing  against  that.  I  must  use 
powder." 

With  his  pickaxe  he  worked  slowly  and  steadily.  The  bells  of 
the  convent  still  sounded  on  his  ear — slowly,  sadly.  At  last  the 
point  of  his  pick  made  a  hole  in  the  cement.  He  looked  again  at 
the  manuscript.  These  lines  he  read,  which  were  traced  beneath 
the  plan  : 

"  I  conjure,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  one  who  becomes  the  ex- 
ecutor of  my  last  wishes,  to  make,  before  entering  this  sanctuary 
where  all  I  held  dear  in  this  world  is  shut  up,  an  oath  before 
Christ,  if  he  be  a  Christian,  or  upon  the  head  of  his  mother,  if  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  to  employ  the  arms  hidden  here 
only  for  the  good  of  my  children  !" 

"Noble  count !"  exclaimed  Athol,  in  a  voice  full  of  feeling  ; 
"  whatever  may  bo  the  treasure,  whatever  mystery  shall  be  un- 
folded to  mo  this  night,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  swear  by  Christ, 
our  Saviour,  to  employ  my  knowledge  only  for  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  thy  race.     Art  thou  content?" 

The  slow  tolling  bells  of  the  convent  was  the  only  answer. 
Athol  opened  his  valise  and  took  from  it  some  powder,  which  he 
inserted  in  the  hole  just  made.  He  struck  the  stone  with  his 
knife.  The  sparks  flashed,  and  the  train  of  powder  was  lighted. 
Athol  had  just  time  to  spring  from  the  spot  when  there  was  a 
loud  explosion,  and  the  heavy  marble  slab  and  carved  cornice  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  sanctuary  was  laid  bare.  The  rays  of  the 
moon  penetrating  the  opening,  flas-licd  on  a  white  marble  niche, 
and  carved  walls.  There  stood  the  bridal  bed  and  two  cradles. 
Athol  entered  with  a  beating  heart.  He  paused,  oppressed  with  a 
feeling  of  awe.  The  sight  of  the  two  empty  cradles  filled  his 
heart  with  sadness.  Athol  looked  back  to  his  own  childhood. 
No  remembrance  of  a  mother's  or  a  father's  tenderness  came  to 
him.  He  remembered  being  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  There  was 
a  noise  of  a  fierce  struggle.  That  was  all.  From  that  day  his 
recollections  were  varied  ;  a  gipscy  life  ;  years  spent  on  the  deck 
of  a  pirate  vessel ;  others  among  the  mountains  ;  never  a  mother's 
care.     Chance  now  placed  in  his  hands  a  strange  secret,  perhaps 
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untold  treasure.  A  new  life  opened  before  his  eyes,  as  lineeling 
upon  the  marble  floor  of  that  sanctuary,  the  tomb  of  the  happi- 
ness of  a  noble  man,  Athol  in  an  earnest  voice  renewed  his  sol- 
emn vow  to  the  sainted  Mario  Monteleone. 


CIIArTER  V. 


THE    FOILKD   ASSASSINS. 


Seated  side  by  side  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  inn,  Julian 
and  Celeste  loojccd  back  to  their  childhood,  these  two  poor  chil- 
dren who,  like  Athol,  had  never  known  a  father's  or  a  mother's 
care.  Julian  being  the  oldest  remembered  most,  and  he  it  was 
who  spoke. 

"  I  can  remember.  Celeste,  of  our  arriving  one  evening,  a  sum- 
mer evening,  in  Sicily.  The  skies  were  black,  and  the  sea  calm  ; 
a  fine,  cold  rain  was  falling.  I  was  told  that  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  I  should  find  my  mother.  A  man  had  charge  of  us,  who 
obliged  us  to  call  him  father.  This  man  often  got  drunk,  and 
then  he  heat  us.  This  man  bought  a  mean  little  cottage  in  the 
valley  of  Mazzaro.  Every  month  he  went  to  a  neighboring  city 
to  get  money,  why  I  know  not.  One  day,  Celeste,  you  remember 
that,  he  beat  us  to  make  us  work  in  the  fields.  From  that  day  he 
earned  by  us  each  day  about  twenty-one  cents.  Every  day  we 
had  to  eat  nothing  but  oat-meal  porridge,  often  utterly  unpalatable 
from  being  burned.  Sometimes  he  would  go  away  and  remain 
several  weeks.  This  man's  name  was  Thibaut.  His  native  place 
was  Marseilles,  where  he  left  a  wife  and  five  poor  children.  Dur- 
ing one  of  these  absences  we  met  a  traveller,  sitting  beside  the 
road,  apparently  worn  out  with  fatigue.  I  was  then  ten  and  you 
eight,  sister.  We  led  him  to  the  hut  and  gave  him  water.  Dost 
remember  that,  sister  V 

"  Yes,  yes,  Julian,"  eagerly  exclaimed  the  young  girl.  "  I  re- 
member too  how,  when  he  had  looked  at  us  closely,  he  held  out 
his  arms  and  called  us  to  him,  saying  he  was  our  father." 

"  Thibaut  returned  drunk,  as  usual.  When  he  was  tipsy  he 
often  swore  he  would  sell  us  for  a  tari — about  seventeen  sous  our 
money.  When  Thibaut  entered  the  stranger  left,  but  soon  re- 
turned leading  two  horses  by  the  bridle  He  threw  a  tari  upon 
the  table,  and  told  us  if  we  followed  him  we  should  find  our 
father,  who  had  searched  for  us  a  long  time.  He  told  us  also 
that  we  had  a  father  who  was  a  lord.  Thibaut,  who  had  lain  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  insensibility  on  his  bed,  here  groaned,  and 
the  stranger,  who  gave  his  name  as  Manuelus  Giudicelli,  seized 
you  in  his  arms  and  led  me  out  of  the  house.  He  placed  mc  on 
one  horse  and  springing  on  the  other  took  you  up  in  front.  The 
times  were  unsettled,  for  king  Ferdinand  wished  to  regain  his 
kingdom.  It  was  in  1815.  Manuelus  trarersed  all  Sicily,  and 
stopped  only  on  the  seashore  in  a  little  hamlet  not  far  from  Ca- 
tana.  There  was  a  convent  near  the  village,  and  the  charge  of 
our  education  he  committed  to  a  good  monk.  Many  times  we  sat 
reading  while  Manuelus  watched  us. 

[see  engraving.] 

"  Suddenly  he  was  absent ;  the  absence  which  I  mentioned  in  the 
diligence.  You  know  the  rest  as  well  as  I,  my  sister.  He  told  us 
we  were  French,  and  that  we  were  proscribed.  God,  he  said,  wished 
us  to  devote  our  lives  to  him.  Sometimes  he  said  that,  but  lately 
he  has  spoken  of  a  brilliant  future,  a  rich  heritage." 

The  two  children  listened  to  the  words  of  the  old  man,  whom 
they  loved  with  all  their  heart ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  riches  and 
power,  they  smiled  sadly,  for  they  felt  afraid  his  mind  wandered. 
So  they  turned  their  attention  to  their  studies,  and  the  only  life 
that  seemed  open  for  them — the  life  in  a  cloister.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  the  brother  and  sister,  when  they  received  an  urgent 
letter  from  Manuelus,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  at  the  inn  of 
Corpo  Santo  at  Martorello.  So  perfect  was  their  love  and  trust  in 
the  old  man  whom  they  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  father,  that 
these  two  innocent  children  unquestioning,  obeyed  his  request,  and 
soon  found  themselves  safe  in  the  inn  and  clasped  in  the  kind  old 
man's  arms. 

Seated  side  by  side,  the  brother  and  sister  talked  of  the  future. 

"  Julian,"  said  Celeste,  "  there  is  no  matter  what  happens  to  us 
now.  We  have  need  neither  of  riches  nor  grandeur,  since  we  are 
so  soon  to  bo  shut  up  from  the  world  in  a  cloister." 

The  tone  maue  Julian  look  attentively  at  the  young  girl.  There 
was  in  her  voice  a  sort  of  despairing  resignation.  He  asked,  ear- 
nestly, "  Celeste,  do  you  not  take  pleasure  in  the  prospect  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  you  do  not  wish  to  enter  a  convent  t" 

"  Brother,  I  must  tell  you  my  thoughts  if  I  die.  True,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  that  life,  and  shall  be  cheerful  when  once  I 
enter  upon  it ;  but  now,  now,  while  it  is  a  little  ways  ofl^,  I  shud- 
der. Ah,  Julian,  they  tell  me  life  is  full  of  trouble,  disappoint- 
ments and  corroding  care.  I — I  cannot  believe  it.  I  would  rather 
discover  the  truth  of  it  by  experience." 

As  the  young  girl  spoke,  she  raised  her  head  proudly  and  per- 
haps defiantly  ;  then  she  asked,  earnestly  : 

"Julian,  have  you  no  regrets?  Freely,  willingly,  do  you  em- 
brace a  monastic  life  ?" 

At  these  questions  the  lips  of  the  young  student  grew  pale  and 
his  eyes  grew  sad.  He  did  not  answer  the  question  immediately, 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  an  evasive  answer.  Celeste  did  not  seem 
satisfied,  but  she  went  on  talking  in  a  low,  sweet  tone. 

"  Then,"  said  Julian,  suddenly,  after  having  listened  to  the  se- 
ries of  arguments  his  sister  had  used,  "  you  think,  that  placed  as 
we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  the  theatre  called  the  world,  I  should 
watch  well  young  men  while  you  examine  young  girls,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  fallacy  of  Father  Jerome's  lessons  ?  Ah,  Celeste, 
logic  often  deceives  itself. "| 

"  I  said,  Julian,  that  all  t  needed  in  order  to  know  the  world, 
was  to  see  a  young  girl  living  in  the  world." 


"  By  the  same  reason  it  is  suffitient  for  me  to  watch  a  young 
man  living  in  the  world  1" 

"  Yes,  Jerome  II !"  cried  Celeste,  laughing  gaily.  "  Now  we 
will  take  for  our  study  two  young  people,  a  brother  and  sister ;  for 
example,  the  young  Count  and  Countess  Doria." 

A  voice  behind  the  two  j'oung  people  said  : 

"There  is  the  carriage  and  suite  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Doria  coming  along  the  road." 

Both  rose  and  went  to  the  lattice  which  overlooked  the  road. 
Through  the  vine-covered  trellis  the  two  children  could  see  the 
handsome  equipage  as  it  came  along  the  road. 

Behind  the  inn  was  a  small  garden.  There  Manuelus  and  the 
innkeeper  converged  together.  The  good  landlord  seemed  to 
think  Manuelus  wandering,  and  treated  all  his  remarks  as  chimer- 
ical. This  displeased  the  old  man  and  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
haughtily : 

"  I  cannot  make  you  feel  that  it  is  a  warning  from  the  sainted 
dead.  Some  people  are  always  skeptical.  Will  you  lend  me 
pickaxe  and  spade  ■?" 

The  inn-keeper,  startled  by  the  tone,  gave  the  required  articles  ; 
then  left  to  welcome  the  young  count  and  countess. 

Two  esquires  on  horseback  rode  up.  Behind  them  came  two 
valets  wearing  splendid  livery,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  Then 
came  the  travelling  carriage  ;  after  the  carriage,  four  gend'arms. 
With  eager  eyes  Julian  and  Celeste  looked  at  the  two  young  trav- 
ellers ;  Julian  at  Count  Loredan,  and  Celeste  at  the  beautiful 
Angelia.  Wholly  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  the  young  man, 
Julian  saw  not  the  beautiful  blue  eyes  of  the  countess  fixed  upon 
him  ;  neither  did  Celeste,  eager  to  examine  the  features  of  one  of 
her  own  sex  who  had  lived  in  the  world  she  had  been  taught  to 
look  upon  as  so  full  of  wickedness,  notice  that  the  dark  eyes  of 
Loredan  Doria  were  fixed  in  almost  spell-bound  admiration  on 
her  face.  As  they  gazed,  the  carriage  rolled  under  the  gateway 
and  was  lost  to  sight.  The  two  young  people  turned  away  with 
a  sigh,  as  one  turns  from  an  exquisite  picture  or  awakes  from  a 
beautiful  dream.  Around  them  they  heard  the  servants  of  the 
inn  speaking  the  praises  of  the  beauty,  goodness  and  wealth  of 
the  young  nooleman  and  his  sister.  One  man,  the  cook,  said  to 
his  companion : 

"  Seven  years  ago  it  used  to  be  said,  '  Next  to  a  Bourbon  a 
Monteleone ;  next  to  a  Monteleone  a  Doria.'  Now  it  is,  next  to 
a  Bourbon  a  Doria.  There  is  no  Monteleone,  and  the  king  di- 
vides between  the  Dorias  the  domains  of  Mario  Monteleone." 

Loredan  Doria  and  his  sister  were  perfect  types  of  romantic 
beauty,  and  their  beauty  was  enhanced  by  an  expression  of  purity 
and  nobleness.  Loredan  was  about  thirty  years  old,  and  his  sister 
ten  or  twelve  years  younger.     Both  were  devoted  to  each  other. 

While  Julian  and  Celeste  sat  talking  of  the  two  travellers, 
Manuelus  joined  them.  He  seemed  a  prey  to  feverish  excitement. 
He  held  in  one  hand  a  pick-axe,  in  the  other  a  spade.  He  spoke 
as  if  in  a  dream  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  grandeur,  riches,  nobility.  The  birds  shall  to-day 
spread  their  wings  and  soar  up  into  the  blue  sky.  Those  who  have 
just  arrived,  travelling  in  so  much  style,  arc  rich  and  noble  ;  there 
are  others  more  rich  and  noble  than  they.  After  Bourbon,  Mon- 
teleone ;  after  Monteleone,  Doria  !  Julian,  you  shall  be  a  hand- 
some count.  Look  at  me.  Celeste — I  have  seen  many  princesses 
— you  have  the  eyes  of  a  queen.  May  God  aid  us,  my  dear  chil- 
dren. I  remember  when  the  Dorias  begged  their  bread  upon  the 
high-roads.     Sleep,  children  ;  providence  watches  over  you  1" 

So  sayiiig,  Manuelus  extended  his  hand  as  if  in  benediction  ; 
then  turned  and  plunged  into  the  woods  towards  the  shore.  Julian 
and  Celeste  looked  after  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  the  kind  old  man  had  so  spoken  to  them,  and  they 
feared  his  reason  was  leaving  him. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  steadily  going  on  in  the  inn. 
Supper  was  being  prepared  for  the  young  travellers.  Upon  one 
of  the  terraces  outside  of  the  inn  to  the  southeast,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  glancing,  purple  waves,  Loredan  and  Angelia  sat 
while  their  supper  was  being  prepared.  Nearly  completely  hid- 
den by  the  vine-covered  lattice,  sat  Julian  and  Celeste,  eagerly 
watching  the  two  young  travellers,  who  were  gay  and  merry. 
This  time,  however,  their  objects  of  scrutiny  were  changed.  Ju- 
lian looked  with  a  beating  heart  at  Angelia,  and  Celeste  fixed  her 
large  dark  eyes  upon  the  young  count.  Behind  Loredan  was  the 
world.  Celeste  was  not  mistaken  in  that  point.  She  saw  the 
world  reflected  in  a  magic  mirror,  which  was  the  brother,  not  the 
sister.  Julian,  too,  looked  with  enraptured  eyes.  Love  was  the 
mirror  he  saw  his  life  in.  A  paradise,  but  lost  to  him.  His  heart 
already  became  sad. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  evening,  calm  and  refreshing.  Celeste 
and  Julian,  turning  their  heads  at  the  same  time,  saw  a  bright 
light  flash  for  a  moment  upon  a  little  hill  leading  to  Monteleone. 
The  hill  stood  relieved  against  the  crimson  evening  sky.  The  top 
of  the  bill  was  crowned  by  branching  trees  and  thick  underbrush. 
A  red  flitting  light  was  seen  among  the  branches.  Celeste  and 
Julian  looked  towards  the  spot  where  they  had  first  seen  the  light. 
At  first  there  was  nothing;  then  it  was  evident  that  something 
was  moving  cautiously  among  the  bushes.  Looking  yet  more  at- 
tentively. Celeste  thought  she  saw  a  human  face  in  the  darkness. 
Then  a  moment  afterwards,  a  second  light  flashed  in  the  bushes. 
Julian  said,  "  Do  you  remember  the  Catanian  hunter  whose 
doublebarelled  gun  seemed  to  as  like  a  bright  light  among  the 
trees  '>  He  was  higher  up  than  we,  and  the  barrel  caught  the  last 
lingering  rays  of  the  sun,  and — " 

"  There  arc  two  men  !"  whispered  Celeste. 

Julian's  scientific  explanation  was  interrupted  by  his  sister. 
Placing  his  hand  above  his  eye.i,  he  whispered  : 

"  You  are  right ;  there  are  two  armed  men." 

Celeste  began  to  tremble  ;  but  why,  she  could  not  tell.     She 


looked  with  all  the  power  of  her  eyes,  and  could  distinguish  two 
heads  half  hidden  in  the  bushes. 

"  What  arc  hunters  doing  in  this  place  at  this  hour  1"  exclaimed 
Julian. 

One  of  the  men  seized  with  both  hands  the  branches  of  a  young 
tree  growing  U))on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  let  himself  down. 
The  other  threw  himself  flat  on  his  face  on  the  earth,  and  seemed 
to  wait  for  bis  coinjianion. 

"They  are  not  hunters!"  said  Celeste,  whose  forehead  wag 
bathed  with  a  cold  sweat.  She  looked  round  in  distress,  and  saw 
the  carbines  of  the  gend'arms  very  near  her.  Julian  raised  him- 
self. Celeste  placed  her  hand  over  his  mouth  while  she  said  in  an 
earnest  whisper : 

"  Do  not  call !"  and  as  she  spoke,  a  strange  calmness  filled  her 
heart.  "  The  knights  and  gend'arms  are  at  supper.  They  have 
left  their  arms  outside.  I  know  that  in  a  second  all  aid  will  be 
useless."     A  cold  perspiration  covered  Julian's  face. 

A  third  time  the  light  flashed  in  the  bushes.  It  was  nearer  than 
before,  in  front  of  the  man  who  lay  on  the  bank.  They  were 
assassins.  Loredan  and  Angelia  still  talked  gaily,  while  they  par- 
took of  the  repast  which  thty  had  had  prepared  under  the  trees. 
Julian,  pale  and  trembling,  leaned  against  the  lattice,  while  he 
murmured,  "If  I  could  but  place  myself  before  her!" 

"  You  can  do  better  than  that,"  said  Celeste,  whose  face  was 
pale,  but  whose  voice  and  hands  were  steady.  She  seized  at  the 
same  time  a  carbine  close  at  band,  and  placed  it  in  the  trembling 
hands  of  Julian,  saying,  "kill  them  !" 

A  vertigo,  a  dizziness  seized  the  young  student.  A  third  shadow 
appeared.  A  report  was  heard  ;  it  was  not  from  a  musket ;  it  was 
the  clapping  of  two  bands.     A  signal,  doubtless. 

"Kill  a  man!  1!"  murmured  Julian,  whose  trembling  legi 
scarcely  supported  him.  The  shadow  appeared  again,  and  again 
the  signal. 

"If  you  dare  not,  give!"  exclaimed  Celeste,  who  raised  her 
head.  She  seized  the  carbine  and  rested  the  barrel  upon  the  lat- 
tice. At  the  instant  when  the  shadow  was  about  to  give  the  third 
and  last  signal,  the  carbine  in  the  young  girl's  hand  went  oflF.  At 
the  same  instant  a  second  report  was  heard,  as  an  echo  of  her  own. 
Loredan  threw  himself  into  his  sister's  arms,  and  Celeste,  drop- 
ping the  carbine,  hid  her  bead  on  Julian's  shoulder. 

On  top  of  the  bank,  a  human  figure  sprang  into  the  air;  then 
fell  crashing  among  the  bushes,  dead.  The  gend'arms  and  knights 
rushed  from  the  inn  in  hot  haste,  led  by  the  noise  of  the  double 
shot.  They  found  a  dead  bandit ;  the  two  others,  his  compan- 
ions, had  disappeared.  Loredan  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Julian,  fi.xing  his  eyes  on  Angelia,  murmured  : 

"  Would  that  I  had  been  able  to  serve  you." 

At  this  moment,  the  bells  of  the  convent  of  Corpo  Santo  mng 
out  a  knell.  A  few  seconds  after,  a  loud  explosion  was  heard, 
like  the  noise  of  a  cannon.  The  twilight  deepened.  The  alarmed 
escort  assembled  in  the  court-yard.  Each  asked  the  other  what 
had  happened.  Upon  the  terrace,  a  woman  whom  no  one  had 
seen  enter,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  group,  passed  by  Lore- 
dan and  his  sister,  the  innkeeper  and  his  servants.  The  wound 
Loredan  had  received  was  slight. 

This  woman  or  apparition  wore  a  white  dress,  and  her  black 
hair  floated  like  a  veil  from  her  pale  but  beautiful  face.  She  re. 
maincd  at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  She  extended  her  hand  towards 
the  distant  towers  of  the  convent  and  murmured  : 

"  The  children  of  the  Doria  arc  beautiful.  Where  arc  the  chil- 
dren of  Monteleone  ">  They  are  gone,  gone.  They  were  beauti- 
ful and  where  are  they  !" 

She  paused,  and  then  came  nearer  the  wondering  group.  When 
quite  close  to  them,  she  exclaimed  in  a  thrilling  voice  : 

"  Hear  you  that  bell  ?  Harness  your  horses — death  is  all  around 
here!  The  darkness  is  full  of  the  poignards  of  silence  !  It  is  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  October!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE     MIDNIGHT    SIAS.'?. 


Manuelcs  walked  through  the  deserted  village  when  he  heard 
the  double  explosion.  He  kept  on.  When  the  bells  of  the  con- 
vent began  to  ring,  he  raised  his  hand  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  A  little  later,  when  he  heard  the  great  explosion  in  the 
valley  he  trembled,  and  murmured  as  he  went  on,  "  It  is  the  15th 
of  October."  Tht?  night  had  shut  in  when  he  reached  the  ruins. 
It  was  not  with  Manuelus  as  with  Athol.  He  lost  no  time  in 
search  ;  memory  guided  him  directly  to  the  spot.  He  went  to  the 
mound  where  Athol  had  first  seen  the  white  figure  ;  his  heart  beat 
violentlv,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  he  murmured  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  as  noble  and  as  rich.  What  one  wants,  the  other  has 
too  much  of.  I  know  well  that  my  master  was  always  prepared 
for  death.     Riches,  grandeur,  rank  are  here." 

As  he  said  this,  be  seized  his  pick  and  spade  ;  hut  a  cry  of  as- 
tonishment escaped  his  breast  when  he  saw  the  sanctuary  already 
open.  The  smell  of  powder  was  still  there.  The  moon  which 
had  been  hidden  under  the  clouds,  now  shone  brilliantly  forth. 
Manuelus  entered  the  chamber.  The  beautifully  carved  walls, 
the  rich  stufts  covering  the  bed  and  two  cradles  were  white  and 
smooth  ;  nothing  had  been  touched.  The  old  man  fell  on  bis 
knees,  while  tears  streamed  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks.  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  paper  which  he  studied  attentively.  He  was 
facing  the  entrance,  and  the  light  of  the  moon  enabled  him  to  read 
perfectly  well.     In  a  low,  awed  voice  he  read  : 

"  No  one  has  entered  this  place  since  the  day  my  happiness  de- 
parted.    The  door  was  sealed  up—" 

Manuelus  paused,  because  tears  blinded  him.  Suddenly  he 
raised  himself,  trembling,  "  But  some  one  has-been  here  !" 
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A  moment  more,  the  sad  remembrances  caused  by  the  sight  of 
that  empty  bridal  bed  made  him  foi^et  all.  He  consulted  the 
paper  again : 

"  At  the  head  of  the  bed,  the  third  panel,  that  which  bears  the 
arms  of  Monteleone,  opens ;  behind  that  will  be  found  what  I 
held  dear." 

Mannelas  placed  his  finger  upon  the  shield,  and  pressing  hard, 
the  panel  flew  open,  disclosing  a  little  recess,  in  which  sparkled  a 
casket  of  burnished  steel.  The  old  man  uttered  a  cry  of  joy ;  the 
casket  had  been  opened  by  a  pistol  ball  and — was  empty ! 

"  Halloa !  Mariolo  !  idiot !"  cried  a  Toice  outside.  "  Where  are 
you  1  Why  do  you  hide  from  me  1  Come  home,  like  a  good  girl ; 
if  you  run  from  me,  beware  !" 

It  was  an  old,  half-witted,  wicked-looking  woman,  who,  with  a 
lantern  in  her  hand,  seemed  to  seek  for  some  one  among  the 
bushes.  She  paused  before  the  door  of  the  pavilion  ;  a  covetous 
smile  spread  over  her  face,  while  she  murmured  : 

"  Aha  1  a  nice  bed  wliich  I  can  carry  away  if  not  too  heavy  ; 
I've  often  passed  here,  but  never  saw  it  before.  Mariola  is  fool 
enough  to  go  and  lie  on  the  pretty  bed,  or  weep  over  the  two 
pretty  cradles.      She  always  weeps,  fool,  when  she  sees  a  cradle." 

Thus  speaking,  the  old  hag  entered  the  chamber,  but  it  was 
empty.  She  heard  the  convent  bells.  "  The  bells  of  the  convent 
tolling,"  she  said.  "I  know  it  is  the  15th  of  October;  I  do  not 
like  to  be  out  these  nights.  Mariola  shall  pay  for  it  dearly. 
Come,  child  I  you  shall  not  work  to-morrow,  you  shall  play. 
Come,  do  not  hide  any  longer  from  me." 

Bsceiving  no  answer,  the  old  hag  went  wandering  through  the 
chamber.  When  she  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  she  saw  a 
dark  mass  on  the  floor  near  the  head  of  the  bed.  She  approached 
it  amd  raised  the  lantarn. 

"  My  nephew  Manuelus  I" 
grumbled  she,  with  more  surpripe 
than  fteling.  "  What  brings  jou 
here  V 

This  old  woman,  Berta  Giudi- 
celli,  had  been  the  nurse  of  Bar- 
bara Monteleone,  who  loved  ber 
like  a  mother.  She  alone  had 
known  of  the  hopes  of  her 
charge,  in  regard  to  her  cousin 
Mario  Monteleone ;  had  been  the 
sole  witness  of  her  rage  and  de- 
spair when  Maria  Amatfi  had  be- 
come the  count's  wife.  When 
the  children  were  born,  Berta 
shared  with  Barbara  in  the  care 
and  affections  of  the  children. 
She  called  them  little  angels,  and 
often  invited  them  into  her  little 
cottage.  Few  people  knew  much 
about  her.  She  lived  alone,  and 
since  the  death  of  Mario  Monte- 
leone and  the  disappearance  of 
his  whole  family,  she  gained  a 
living  by  making  nets  for  the 
fishermen.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  village  of  Martorello, 
another  sprang  up,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  knew  very  little 
of  the  old  woman.  This  they 
knew,  that  she  had  a  slave,  a 
beautiful  woman,  whom  she 
treated  brutally.  People  coming 
through  the  woods  at  night 
sometimes  saw  this  phantom. 
This  night  the  slave  had  broken 
her  chain  and  fled.  Berta,  fright- 
ened at  not  being  able  to  find 

her  charge,  turned  and  left  Manuelus,  where  he  lay  dead  to  all 
appearances.  Her  search  was  vain,  and  she  wag  obliged  to  return 
to  her  hut  without  her.  The  hells  of  the  convent  still  tolled  out 
on  the  evening  air,  when  a  travelling  carriage  rolled  rapidly  along 
the  road.     It  contained  the  young  count  and  countess. 


of  the  choir.  The  chaplain  then  entered,  clothed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  followed  by  two  servants.  When  the  foot  of  the  chap- 
lain touched  the  first  step  to  the  altar,  six  men,  shrouded  in  their 
mantles  and  wearing  black  masks,  left  the  shadowy  aisles.  With 
slow,  solemn  steps  they  advanced  and  ranged  themselves  facing 
the  catafalque,  before  the  gallery  of  the  choir.  The  sight  of  them 
caused  great  emotion  among  the  assembled  multitude,  and  a  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  church,  the  Knights  of  the  Iron  Rimj — the  Six! 

The  mass  began,  sad  and  silent,  we  might  say,  for  the  lips  of  the 
priests  moved,  but  produced  no  sound.  In  the  nave,  a  mouse 
could  be  heard,  so  deep  was  the  silence ;  also  the  distant  murmur- 
ing of  the  sea.  After  the  gospel,  a  strange  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. A  long  line  of  men  left  the  shadow  of  the  galleries,  and 
came  one  by  one  to  kneel  before  the  catafalque.  The  six  came 
and  knelt  extending  their  hands,  in  which  was  a  ring  of  iron. 
The  file  of  men  went  and  stood  beside  tlie  six. 

Meanwhile,  the  organ,  which  seemed  like  a  voice  from  the  other 
world,  increased  its  tone,  and  there  thrilled  through  the  church  the 
air  of  Fioravante — Amid,  atliegre,  andianto  alia  pena.  When  these 
notes  were  raised,  all  bowed  to  the  earth.  As  they  remained 
bowed,  a  voice  fell  upon  their  ears ;  it  said  : 

"  Who  do  you  pray  for  ?  The  tomb  is  empty — there  is  no  old 
man  there.  I  have  seen  Mario  Monteleone,  younger,  stronger, 
handsomer  than  in  his  youthful  days.  It  is  only  I  who  am  dead  !" 

Every  one  turned  towards  the  vaulted  roof,  from  whence  the 
voice  seemed  to  proceed.  They  saw  a  white  female  form  which 
glided  slowly  among  the  pillars  in  the  highest  gallery.  When 
they  turned  towards  the  catafalque  their  a-stonishment  wa.<  greater 
still;  at  the  riglit  of  the  catafalque,  a  tall  man  stood  with  his  hack 
to  the  nave.  A  black  velvet  cloak  shrouded  his  figure,  and  his 
face  was  hid  by  a  black  velvet  mask.     The  six  counted  ;  their 


"  Have  we  a  grand  master  ■?  Is  he  the  heir  of  Mario  Montele, 
one  ?     There  are  six  knights." 

Such  were  the  murmurs  among  them.  They  entered  the  lower 
church,  and  without  a  word  ranged  themselves  before  the  cofSn. 
The  eldest  stepped  forward  and  unmasking,  said : 

"  Hail,  lord  and  father  !" 

The  others  responded  together  : 

"  Hail,  lord  and  father  !" 

"  I  am,"  said  the  old  man,  "  Amato  Lorenxo,  your  companion 
and  servant." 

The  second  came  forward  and  pronounced  : 

"  I  am  your  companion  and  servant,  David  Heimer." 

Then  came  the  third,  a  perfect  giant : 

"  I  am  Luca  Tristany,  the  captain." 

The  rest,  in  turn,  did  the  same : 

"  I  am  Policeni  Corner,  your  con.sin." 

"  I  am  Felice  Tavola,  a  relation." 

"  I  am  Marino  Marchcse,  your  friend." 

Then  the  six  extended  above  the  coffin  their  right  hands,  on 
the  middle  finger  of  which  was  a  ring  of  iron,  bearing  the  device, 
Agere,  non  lof/ui. 

"  The  seventh  year  is  ended,  and  in  the  name  of  the  master,  I 
say  as  usual,  what  wish  you,  brothers  1"  said  Amato  Lorenzo. 

"  To  live  free,"  answered  the  first,  the  giant  Luca  Tristany. 
"I  have  killed  two  men — two  traitors.  It  is  enough  ;  I  demand 
my  share.  I  will  withdraw  from  the  associaUon  unless  I  am  made 
grand  master." 

"  I  have  given,"  spoke  David  Heimer,   "my  time  and  my  for- 
tune to  avenge  my  master.     My  task  is  ended.     I  will  be  either 
master  or  free,  antl  I  demand  my  share." 
r  "  I  am  a  relation  of  Monteleone,"  objected  Felice  Tavola. 


THE   TWO   CHILDREN   AT   THEIR   STUDIES. 


In  the  twelfth  century,  Ugo,  Count  of  Monteleone,  built  the 
monastery  of  Corpo  Santo.  Upon  the  portal  still  vras  carved  the 
arms  of  Monteleone — a  golden  heart  pierced  with  two  swords,  on 
an  azure  field,  supported  by  two  lions,  bearing  aloft  this  motto  in 
Latin  :  Agere  mon  loqui  (to  act,  not  to  speak.)  For  seven  years  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  the  church  had  been  opened. 
Around  the  altar  burned  hundreds  of  wax  candles ;  also  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  catafalque  raised  before  the  altar.  Elsewhere,  the 
chnrch  was  unlighted,  and  hung  with  black  drapery.  Many  dark 
forms  stood  in  the  nave,  and  each  carried  a  weapon  under  his 
cloak.  The  catafahjue  was  surmounted  by  the  earl's  crown  and 
cloak,  and  the  orders  of  Toisgn  D'or  of  Spain,  the  Annunciade 
of  Sardinia,  and  of  St.  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Upon  the  drapery, 
the  side  facing  the  nave,  was  embroidered  a  series  of  mystic  em- 
blems, resembling  those  of  freemasons.  The  principal  of  these 
emblems  was  a  blacksmith's  hammer  and  anvil,  and  underneath 
was  an  inscription  in  mystic  characters — a  complete  dead  letter  to 
the  uninitiated.  A  black  flag  waving  overhead,  bore  in  silver  letters 
the  Latin  motto  which  had  been  that  of  the  dead,  and  which  be- 
longed now  to  the  mysterious  association  called  the  Companions 
of  Silence. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  monks  entered.  There  were  twenty- 
three,  counting  the  abbot  and  two  priors.  They  were  dressed  in 
white  robes,  fastened  around  the  waist  with  hempen  girdles.  They 
ranged  themselTe*  mute  and  grave  in  their  stalls,  on  each  side 


rank  was  full.  Who  then  was  the  seventh  ?  *  *  *  * 
Six  lamps  burned  around  a  coffin  suspended  by  silken  cords 
above  an  open  vault;  the  seventh  lamp  was  unlighted.  That  one 
was  gold  ;  the  six  others  were  silver.  Each  of  the  six  silver 
lamps  had  a  name  engraved  on  it.  There  were  six  names — Am- 
ato Lorenzo — David  Heimer — Luca  Tristany — Felice  Tavola — 
Policeni  Comer — Marino  Marchese.  The  golden  lamp  bore  the 
name  of  Mario  Monteleone.^ 

The  crypt  or  subterranean  church  of  Corpo  Santo  was  built  ex- 
actly, save  for  the  arched  roof,  like  the  church  itself.  The  coffin 
which  hung  above  the  vault  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  choir  as  did  the  catafalque.  In  the  coffin  was  an  embalmed 
body ;  a  noble,  calm  face,  white  with  the  pallor  of  death.  The 
light  fell  only  on  the  bier,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  church  in  gloom. 
A  few  steps  from  the  open  tomb,  immediately  beneath  the  altar  of 
tlie  superior  church,  hung  a  black  standard  ;  beneath  the  drapery 
was  an  anvil,  a  hammer  and  a  piece  of  charcoal.  A  crucifix  was 
placed  above  the  whole.  On  the  black  flag  was  a  mystic  inscrip- 
tion in  four  lines,  separated  by  death's  head.  The  characters 
were  embroidered  in  silver. 

It  was  the  custom  each  year,  after  the  midnight  mass,  for  the 
six  companions  of  silence  to  renew  their  vows  before  the  remains 
of  their  grand  master.  There  was  I  know  not  what  vague  pre- 
sentiment over  them  this  night,  as  they  descended  the  broad  stone 
steps  leading  to  the  lower  church  of  Corpo  Santo.  Twice  the  cer- 
emony had  been  disturbed.  That  mysterious  voice  coming  from 
the  gallery  seemed  like  a  menace.  Who  was  the  man  who  dared 
to  place  himself  among  them  beside  the  catafalque?  The  men 
murmured  among  themselves,  as  the  unknown,  after  the  benedic- 
tion, placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  two  lines  of  monks  and 
walked  to  the  sacristy. 


"  I  am  a  nearer  relation  than  you,"  replied  Policeni  Comer. 
Amato  Lorenzo  said,  "Are  not  my  white  hairs  to  be  respected  V 
"  The  comedy  is  played,"  said  Marino  Marchese.  "  The  seventh 
year  is  ended.  The  time  for  enjoyment  has  come.  Cut  this  cord, 
that  our  lord  may  at  last  rest  in  the  consecrated  earth.  Let  ns  di- 
vide and  separate ;  the  promised  time  has  been  given.  Is  not 
vengeance  accomplished  1"  [to  be  continued.] 


t  ^>»  » 


RETREAT  OF  'iHE  BRITISH  FROM  LEXINGTON. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  spirited  engraving  on  the  next 
page  on  the  score  that  it  is  an  old  story — a  "  twice-told  tale."  We 
know  that  the  old  heroic  days  and  deeds  of  our  revolutionary 
fathers  cannot  be  too  often  illustrated  or  commented  on,  and  the 
popular  heart  swells  high  at  the  repetition  of  their  prowess.  For 
onr  own  part,  the  glim|)scs  of  a  picture  recording  a  revolutionary 
exploit,  stirs  our  blood  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  In  this  spint 
we  look  upon  the  design  we  now  publish.  We  go  back  to  these 
times  of  peril  and  high  heroism,  when  our  fathers,  after  having  ex- 
hausted every  legal  mode  of  redress,  after  waiting  patiently  till 
the  armed  band  of  oppression  assailed  them,  boldly  caught  up  the 
gage  of  battle,  and  entered  upon  the  dangerous  and  doubtful  strife 
with  the  mother  country.  The  deeds  enacted  at  Concord  and 
Lexington,  in  old  heroic  Middlesex,  will  thrill  the  heart  of  the  pa- 
triot under  whatever  sky  it  beats  and  to  the  end  of  time.  As  we 
gaze  upon  the  representation  of  the  rout  of  the  British  regulars, 
imagination  carries  us  back  to  that  April  day  of  1775,  with  its 
agony,  its  blood.shed,  its  incendiarism,  its  valor  and  its  glory.  We 
behold  the  march  of  the  scarlet  battaliyns,  flushed  with  pride, 
splendidly  appointed  in  the  morning — we  behold  their  disgntcefiil 
flight  at  the  close  of  the  memorable  day — the  panic  terror  uf  rank 
and  file — the  fiery  vengeance  of  the  outraged  yeomanry  ;  wo  listefi 
to  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  the  ringing  of  frequent  musket- 
shots,  rolling  along  the  flanks  of  the  flying  column,  till  the  pant- 
ing fugitives  drop  down  "  like  dogs  after  a  hard  chase,"  within  the 
walls  of  fresh  infantry  marched  to  their  relief  supported  by  artil- 
lery. Far  distant  bo  the  day  when  Americans  shall  weary  of  the 
recital  and  reiiresentation  of  such  a'lhievements ! 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    GLORIES    OF    HEAVED. 

BT    HARRIET   N.    HAVE5S. 

There  are  voices,  whose  music  still  thrills  through  my  soul, 

Though  hushed  is  their  melody  here; 
There  are  strains  which,  departing,  have  left  in  their  flight 

An  echo  most  precious  and  dear. 

There  are  eyeg  which  in  brightness  still  flash  on  my  sight. 

With  love  and  with  tt-nderness  filled. 
Awakening  such  throbbings  of  spirit  withiu, 

As  ne'er  on  this  earth  may  be  stilled. 

There  arc  ringlets  which  wave  but  in  mockery  now, 

Affording  no  joy  or  delight, 
Though  fiiir  in  their  beauty,  and  bright  they  appear, 
Floating  ever  before  my  sad  sight. 

There  are  hearts  which,  in  fancy,  in  uniion  beat 

With  mine  in  each  sorrow  or  joy  : 
Inviting  my  spirit,  with  gushing?  of  love. 

To  taste  of  the  bliss  they  enjoy. 

T  start— and  this  question  comes  home  to  my  heart, 

0,  why  may  not  loved  oue^^  in  heaven 
Be  seen,  not  in  fancy  alone,  by  our  eyes, 

But  truly  the  bles.«ii)g  be  given? 

I  piiuse— and  thi*  answer  is  borne  to  ray  ear: 

Such  glory  would  dazzle  thine  eyes 
With  brightnet^s  too  great  for  a  mortal  to  bear — 

Alone  it  pertains  to  the  skies. 

The  voice  thou  wouldst  hear  has  a  n^elody  now, 

Which  cannot  to  mortals  be  known ; 
Unfitted  for  earth  and  its  duties  are  those 

Who  list  to  its  heavenly  tone. 

The  eyes  have  a  light  which  no  words  may  describe — 

A  glofy  alone  of  the  sky  ; 
One  glance,  and  thy  spirit  would  soar  from  its  clay, 

To  mingle  with  spirits  on  high. 

Dost  know  that  the  ringlets  are  dotted  with  gems 

Of  heavenly  beauty  and  worth 
Too  precious  for  those  unadorned  from  above? 

0,  ask  not  a  sight  while  on  earth ! 

The  hearts,  which  on  earth  such  joy  could  impart, 

Swell  now  with  a  heavenly  love; 
Wouldst  see  them  ? — veil  rather  thine  eyes,  till  the  sight 

Thou  beholdest  in  mansions  above. 

Affection,  which  charmed  and  entranced  here  below, 

Has  caught  from  the  Saviour  on  high 
Such  sweetness  and  power — such  a  glow  in  its  depth  : 

To  witness  such  bliss  is  to  die. 


<  ■^*^-  > 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

TOM  STEELE'S  DESERTION. 

BY  WILLIAM    B.    OLIVEK. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
love,  to  talk  in  this  way  to  me.  Uncle  Harry.  Had  you  been  born, 
as  other  people  are,  with  a  heart,  you  could  perhaps  have  sym- 
pathized with  my  feelings.  As  it  is  otherwise,  I  must  bear  my 
troubles  alone." 

0,  so  pettishly  I  said  this ;  so  almost  malignantly,  as  I  spoke 
these  words  within  my  closed  teeth,  and  that  scowl  upon  my  fore- 
head, right  between  my  two  eyebrows,  which  I  have  so  foolishly 
planted  there.  And  to  Uncle  Harry,  too  !  the  meekest,  gentlest 
creature  in  the  world,  if  he  does  happen  to  be  a  bachelor  and  sixty- 
three.  Uncle  Harry,  who  took  me  to  his  arms  and  his  heart, 
when  my  father  and  mother  died,  and  devoted  himself  to  my 
childhood — finishing,  too,  by  installing  me  sole  mistress  of  his 
really  handsome  establishment,  and  giving  me  carte  blanche  for  all 
expenses  that  might  suit  my  fancy  or  caprice. 

And  now  that  Tom  Steele,  after  having  shown  me  some  atten- 
tions, had  taken  himself  off,  to  bow  at  the  shrine  of  Matilda  Earle, 
and  my  uncle,  so  far  from  seeming  at  all  sorry,  was  in  gay  good 
humor,  and  apparently  pleased  at  my  disappointment,  I  could  not 
help  giving  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  respecting  his  singular 
conduct. 

"  Now  sit  down,  Nellie,  dear.  Don't  stride  across  the  floor  any 
longer  in  that  theatrical  style  ;  smooth  out  that  wrinkle— no,  poor 
girl !  it  is  too  deep  for  smoothing— -and  sit  close  (»  me,  in  this 
armchair.  You  need  not  cover  your  face  ;  I  am  not  going  to 
scold  nor  vex  you.  I  shall  not  tell  you  to  dry  the  tears  that  are 
falling,  as  large  as  peas,  from  your  eyes.  Cry  away,  if  you  like- 
but  hear  me.  And  first,  Tom  Steele  is  a  fool,  a  villain,  or  a  hypo- 
crite! Fool,  if  he  thought  he  could  blind  my  eyes  ;  villain,  if  he 
made  you  false  promises,  which  ho  did  not  intend  to  perform  ;  and 
hypocrite,  because  he  pretends  love  to  your  friend  Matilda,  when 
he  is  bent  on  securing  her  richer  cousin,  through  poor  Matilda's 
influence." 

I  did  not  sulk  any  the  less  for  this  plain  speaking,  and  Uncle 
Harry  went  on. 

"  If,  as  you  say,  Nellie,  I  have  no  heart,  I  can,  at  least,  excul- 
pate myself  from  the  charge  of  any  of  these  sins  against  your  sex. 
None  ever  heard  mc  breathe  a  word  against  women.  None  ever 
knew  me  to  profess  for  them  what  I  did  not  feel." 

I  murmured,  or  muttered,  that  is  the  woid  !  something  about  not 
having  any  feelings  to  express.  My  uncle's  clear,  honest,  un- 
troubled eyes  met  mine,  as  1  stole  a  glance  at  him,  half  ashamed  of 
my  hardness  towards  him.  I  had  of;en  thought  my  uncle  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  men,  but  never  had  I  seen  eo  pure  and  beauti- 
ful a  look  upon  any  face  before,  as  now  rested  there.     He  sat 


before  me,  his  hands  clasped  in  his  usual  fashion,  his  thick  gray 
hair  curling  over  a  very  smooth  forehead,  his  calm,  beautiful  eyes 
of  a  soft  grayish  hue,  now  full  of  a  tender,  almost  womanly  ex- 
pression ;  he  realized  the  idea  which  I  had  often  entertained,  that 
a  good  man  need  not  be  young  to  be  admired.  Girl  as  I  was,  had 
I  been  addressed  by  such  a  man  as  I  knew  him  to  be,  I  could  not 
have  resisted  marrying  him.  How  had  he  escaped  marriage  ? 
Was  it  because  woman  too  often  passes  by  the  good  and  the  pure, 
to  wed  herself  with  the  false  and  the  unworthy  ? 

I  suppose  my  frown  subsided,  for  I  felt  a  smile  gathering  about 
my  lips,  as  I  thought  that,  did  not  the  table  of  consanguinity  forbid, 
I  should  certainly  prefer  my  uncle  to  Tom  Steele,  after  all. 

"  I  believe  I  must  tell  you  something  of  my  life,  Nellie.  I  do 
not  like  to  have  you  think  me  lacking  in  heart.  I  believe  truly, 
dear  girl,  you  have  reason  to  think  so." 

It  was  a  covert  reproach  and  cut  me  to  the  heart. 
"  O,  forgive  me,  uncle !  I  did  not  mean  that — but  only  that  you 
were  insensible  to  woman." 

"  I  love  my  little  niece,  and  I  hace  loved  another." 
"  Have  you  ?  have  you,  indeed,  dear  uncle  ?     And  will  you  tell 
me  that  part  of  your  life  ?     Do  tell  me,  and  I  will  cut  out  this 
hideous  scowl  from  my  face,  if  it  will  please  you." 

"  Nellie,  I  repeat,  that  I  have  loved.  The  love  grew  with  me 
from  childhood.  We  were  playmates  together,  and,  in  our  in- 
fancy, our  mothers  made  the  foolish  compact  which  always  ends 
in  mi.sery,  that  of  betrothing  two  unconscious  beings  together. 
We  had  much  love  for  each  other — my  little  wife  and  I.  Her 
name  was  not  pleasant  to  mc,  and  I  called  her  my  wife  almost 
always.  I  had  read  history,  and  the  name  of  Judith  was  always 
associated  with  something  of  qucenliness,  even  haughtiness.  I  did 
not  like  to  have  any  person  pronounce  the  name,  but  there  were 
those  who  played  upon  this  innocent  prejudice,  and  taunted  me 
with  her  being  called  expressly  after  the  Judith  of  scripture,  or 
the  second  wife  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  At  twenty-one,  I  left 
home.  My  last  evening  was  spent  with  Judith.  I  had  never 
loved  her  so  deeply  as  now,  when  I  was  going  away  from  her,  and 
her  own  heart  seemed  actually  breaking.  A  thousand  times  we 
repeated  our  vows  of  eternal  constancy.  She  wept  incessantly, 
and  I  believed  that  our  parting  might  be  truly  fatal  to  her.  I  left 
her  sobbing,  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  when  I  passed  the  house 
in  the  stage  the  next  morning,  there  she  sat  at  the  window,  with 
her  handkerchief  s^ill  at  her  eyes.  I  doubted  if  it  were  right  in 
me  to  go  away  ;  but  what  would  my  father  say  if  I  staid  1  I 
wrote  letters  enough  to  fill  several  volumes,  I  think,  and  the 
whole  burden  of  them  was  love.  Those  which  I  received  from 
her,  bore  a  burden  not  less  delightful.  I  had  got  over  the  antipa- 
thy to  Judith's  name.  No  matter  now  for  allusions  to  Holofernes 
or  Louis.     My  Judith,  at  least,  was  perfect. 

"  Business  kept  me  long  away.  It  included  a  hastily  planned 
voyage  on  my  part,  with  no  time  to  spare  for  a  farewell  visit.  I 
was  to  go  to  Leghorn  and  back,  but  my  employers  kept  me  trav- 
elling from  place  to  place,  and  I  was  established  at  length  in 
Paris  as  their  resident  agent.  It  was  more  than  a  year  before  I 
obtained  their  permission  to  leave  my  post  long  enough  to  be 
married ;  but  at  last  two  months  were  given  me.  I  hurried  off, 
on  the  reception  of  their  letter,  without  waiting  to  apprize  Judith 
of  my  coming.  But  I  thought  it  no  matter,  as  she  had  always 
known  that  I  should  come  in  haste,  and  would  probably  keep 
prepared  for  the  great  event.  I  had  been  uneasy  at  not  hearing 
from  her  by  the  last  mail,  but  I  supposed  the  letters  might  have 
arrived  after  I  had  gone. 

"  I  reached  my  home  on  a  cold  December  night.  In  fact,  I  rec- 
ollected all  at  once,  on  hearing  the  bells  ring  out  a  chime,  that  it 
was  the  eve  before  Christmas.  I  had  to  pass  tlie  house  of  Judith's 
father  on  the  way  to  my  own,  and  I  could  not  resist  getting  out 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  that  led  to  it.  The  windows  were  all  full  of 
lights,  but  this  I  supposed  to  be  for  the  Christmas  gathering  which 
Mr.  Ayling  always  had  at  his  house.  I  could  picture  Judith, 
weeping,  perhaps,  because  I  was  absent.  In  imagination  I  saw 
her  leaving  the  brilliant  scene,  and  retiring  to  her  own  room  to 
read  my  tender  missives  over  again. 

"  I  passed  round  to  the  side  on  which  lay  her  chamber,  but  could 
see  no  figure  projected  upon  the  white  curtain,  though  there  was  a 
strong  light  within.  I  rung  the  bell,  and  was  waited  on  by  a 
strange  servant,  to  a  room  full  of  gentlemen's  hats  and  cloaks. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  be  included  among  ordinary  guests,  I  asked 
him  to  show  me  an  empty  room,  and  let  Miss  Ayling  know  that 
a  gentleman  had  called.  The  fellow  seemed  confused,  and  finally 
stammered  out  that  Miss  Ayling  was  now  Mrs.  Hannaford,  hav- 
ing been  made  so  by  an  interesting  ceremony  about  half  an  hour 
before. 

"  I  controlled  myself  by  a  strong  effort,  but  I  think  I  should  have 
fallen,  when  I  reached  the  door,  had  not  the  man  noticed  my  state. 
'  It  is  the  coming  into  a  hot  room  from  the  cold  air,  sir,'  he  said 
kindly  and  respectfully,  and  he  turned  out  a  large  goblet  of  wine, 
which  I  swallowed. 

"  '  Don't  mention  anything  of  my  being  here,  my  good  fellow,' 
said  I,  us  I  slipped  some  money  in  his  hand.  '  1  can  call  another 
time  as  well.' 

'•  I  plunged  out  \n\6  the  cold,  snowy  air,  and  it  cooled  the  fever 
which  was  quickening  in  my  blood.  I  went  home,  finding  my 
mother. alone.  As  soon  as  her  joyful  surprise  was  over,  her  face 
assumed  a  mournful  look.  I  knew  what  was  coming,  and  said 
gaily  :  '  You  see,  dear  mother,  what  your  schemes  have  come  to  ! 
Pray  who  is  this  fine  fellow  who  has  captivated  my  lady  love  V 

"  She  seemed  inexpressibly  relieved  when  she  found  that  I  took 
it  with  such  apparent  coolness.  I  learned  that  my  dismissal  had 
gone  in  the  last  mail.  The  bridegroom,  she  said,  was  a  foreigner, 
said  to  be  quite  rich  ;  but  people  wondered  at  Mr.  Ayling  for  re- 
ceiving him  80  readily  to  his  homo.     As  to  Judith,  my  mother 


said  she  was  bewitched  with  her  new  lover,  from   the   beginning. 
"  '  And  his  name  V — 

'"Is  Ernest  Von  Erlingen — so  said  the  published  banns.' 
"  I  jumped  up  from  my  warm  seat  by  the  fire,  nearly  overturned 
the  little  table  on  which  tea  and  toast  had  already  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  skipping  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  I  executed 
several  pus  de  deux  in  fine  style.  My  mother  thought  I  had  gone 
mad.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  I  was  as  cool  as  the  snow  heaped  up  on 
the  window  side. 

"  '  My  dear  mother,'  said  I,  confidentially,  '  I  know  him  1' 

"  '  And  who,  or  what  is  lie  V 

"  '  The  greatest  scoundrel  and  blackleg  living.  I  congratulate 
my  beautiful  Judith  on  my  successor.  But  I  must  have  my 
letters.' 

"' I  have  them,'  answered  my  mother.  'I  made  bold  to  re- 
deem them  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  promised  her  that  you 
would  return  hers.' 

" '  Certainly,  tonight  of  all  nights.'  And  spite  of  my  mother's 
scruples,  I  despatched  a  messenger  with  the  packet  of  letters,  ad- 
dressing them  with  all  her  husband's  names,  titles  and  dignities, 
and  longing  to  add  many  more  which  I  had  heard  attached  to 
him. 

"  Time  justified  all  my  conjectures  in  regard  to  her  unhappiness. 
Poor  Judith  !  she  died  under  the  shame  and  mortification  of 
knowing  how  unworthily  she  had  married,  and  her  miserable  hus- 
band is  serving  out  the  sentence  for  his  acts,  in  a  penitentiary." 

"  Listen,  Nellie  !  Put  yonr  ear  close  to  me,  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  wont  hear  and  carry  the  news.  Tom  Steele  is  the  son  of  this 
man  and  Judith  !  I  discovered  it  only  yesterday,  and  that  by 
mere  accident.  He  has,  it  seems,  abjured  his  father's  name,  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  many  of  his  vices — but  then,  what  an  es- 
cape for  you,  my  darling  !" 

I  was  on  the  floor,  kneeling  at  Uncle  tiarry's  feet,  and  weeping 
my  heart  out.  I  could  not  even  speak,  for  sobbing— could  not 
ask  his  forgiveness  for  what  I  had  said  ;  but  the  blessed  old  man 
was  raising  me  to  his  heart,  and  calling  me  his  own  dear  daugh- 
ter, his  precious  and  beloved  child. 

And  this  is  why  I  have  always  staid  with  Uncle  Harry,  and 
why  I  shall  never — never  leave  him — not  e^*n  for  the  love  of  a 
husband.  Whoever  marries  me,  must'  take  my  uncle  into  the 
bargain. 


THE  BLUKDERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  achievements  of  science  are  eminently  deserving  our  res- 
pect and  admiration.  It  has  unrolled  many  pages  in  the  arcana 
of  nature  and  developed  many  of  her  hidden  laws.  But  when  it 
assumes  to  dictate  in  an  authoritative  manner  what  may  or  what 
may  not  be  accomplished,  it  steps  out  beyond  its  province.  This 
was  happily  illustrated  by  an  incident  related  in  a  recent  speech 
of  Captain  Hudson,  of  the  Niagara,  on  the  occasion  of  a  compli- 
mentary banquet  at  Jersey  City.  He  remarked  that  at  the  last 
yearly  meeting  of  the  sava7)s  of  London,  a  gold  medal  was  given 
for  the  best  paper  that  was  read.  And  what  were  the  contents  of 
that  paper?  ''It  was."  said  Captain  Hudson,  "  Me  ««er  impossi- 
hility  and  impracticability  of  ever  laying  the  Atlantic  tehqroph  uire  !" 
Similar  have  often  been  the  dogmaticassertionsof  science  in  refer- 
ence to  the  suggestions  of  a  teeming  brain,  which  afterwards  bj- 
came  matters  of  fact.  When  George  Stephenson  first  broached 
the  theory  that  steam  locomotives  could  be  made  to  run  on  iron 
roads,  with  a  speed  much  exceeding  that  of  horses,  sciencegravely 
denied  the  fact,  contending  that,  on  a  uniformly  smooth  surface, 
such  as  a  rail,  there  would  be  no  purchase  for  the  wheel,  which 
would  revolve  round  and  round,  without  any  power  of  propalsion. 
But  science  thought  that  by  placing  steam  locomotives  on  com- 
mon turnpike  roads  there  might  be  steam  coaches  at  once.  The 
experiment  was  tried  with  total  failure  for  the  result.  After  » 
steam  locomotive  had  commenced  running  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour,  science  declared  this  rate  of  speed  was  the  highest  that 
could  be  attained,  and  the  Quarterly  Review  said  that  nothing 
could  be  "  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridiculous  than  the  prospect 
held  out  of  locomotives  travelling  twice  as  fast  as  stage  roaches, 
and  that  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour  was  as  much  as  could  bo  ven- 
tured on  with  safety."  In  1838,  when  the  steamer  Great  Western 
was  ready  for  launching  at  Bristol,  England,  il  was  rumored  that 
she  was  destined  for  America.  Forthwith  Dr.  Lardner  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  forcibly  contending  that  it  was 
an  utter  impossibility  for  a  steamboat  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Hardly  had  the  article  got  cold  when  the  Great  Western  success- 
fully steered  into  New  York  har!)or.  Science  has  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  to  transmit  the  electric  current  one  thousand 
miles  through  a  submerged  wire,  but  the  experience  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  falsifies  the  statement.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned 
and  discovered  before  science  can  safely  be  positive  and  dogmatic 
in  her  deductions. — Lowell  Courier. 


S.4XE  THE  POET. 

The  reporter  of  the  Boston  Journal,  while  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  Saxe,  that  wit  among  wits 
and  poet  among  poets  : — "  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  beautiful 
place,  Burlington,  is  the  homo  of  John  G.  Saxe,  Esq.  This 
genial  poet,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  all  over  the  country, 
has  a  fine  place  here  on  the  highlands  near  College  Hill,  and  with 
his  wife,  surrounded  by  an  interesting  family  of  little  ones,  his 
days  pass  as  smoothly  as  the  measure  of  his  most  melodious  verse. 
He  largely  exercises  the  trnc  old-school  virtue  of  hospitality,  and 
I  was  very  hapjiy  to  accept  his  cordial  invitation  to  take  tea  with 
him  last  evening,  especially  when  he  declared  that  he  '  bored  nt> 
one  with  ceremony  at  his  little  cottage.'  The  visit  was  rendered 
very  pleasant  by  the  vivacious  conversation  of  the  poet,  whose 
sparkling  wit  never  sleeps,  and  whose  easy  entertainment  puts 
every  one  around  him  at  ease.  From  the  piazza  Mr  Sa.xo  pointed 
out  to  us  the  gorgeous  beauties  of  a  Burlington  sunset,  which  nas 
been  so  often  described.  The  sun  goes  down  behind  the  Adiron- 
dack mountains,  first  laying  its  mantles  of  softest  lilac  on  the 
brows  of  the  hills,  and  bathing  its  feet  in  the  sparkling  lake.  For 
eight  years,  said  Mr.  Saxe,  1  have  looked  on  this  scene  from  here, 
but  for  me  its  beauties  continually  increase.  Mr.  S.  now  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  He  has  received  calls  to  lec- 
ture in  many  cities  from"  Maine  to  I^uisiana,  and  will  probably 
occupy  his  winter  months  in  this  wiy.  Mrs.  Saxe  is  a  lady  of 
vivacity  and  spirit,  on  whom  the  hand  of  time  has  swept  lightly, 
leaving  no  marks  of  years.  Long  may  she  live,  a  blessing  to  the 
man  whose  geniua  is  admired  all  over  our  land." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    BRIDE    OF    DEATH. 

BY   JAMES    FRANKLIN    FITTS. 

"  You  will  readily  believe,"  remarked  my  friend  Aylesford,  af- 
ter a  moment's  interval  in  our  conversation,  "  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  faith  in  the  so-called  exhibitions  of  the  supernatural  and 
miraculous  which  in  our  day  have  succeeded  in  obtaininj^  so  many 
credulous  believers." 

I  quickly  surmised  that  this  disavowal  was  intended  as  a  preface 
to  some  intorosting  narrativeof  experience,  and  shaped  my  answer 
to  humor  his  inclination. 

"And  yet,"  I  ventured,  "it  is  hardly  possible  that  during  the 
experience  of  your  lifetime  something  has  not' happened  to  shako 
your  faith  in  some  degree  in  the  reality  of  all  visible  works  and 
objects." 

"  True,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  and  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  upon 
one  occasion  I  was  sorely  puzzled  to  account  for  a  strange  appari- 
tion which  I  encountered  ;  and  as  I  perceive  you  are  becoming 
interested,  I  will  give  you  the  story  without  further  comment  or 
introduction.  You  remember  the  summer  of  the  year  18 — ?  AVcU 
you  may  ;  no  one  who  then  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  ever 
forget  it,  or  recall  its  fearful  scenes  without  a  shudder.  The  terri- 
ble cholera-fiend  swept  through  the  land  with  almost  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  another  London  plague,  and  death  followed  close 
upon  its  footsteps.  The  great  city  was  literally  in  mourning  ; 
there  were  few  thresholds  over  which  the  foot  of  the  destroyer  had 
not  passed,  and  the  metropolis  was  rapidly  being  depopulated  by 
the  exodus  of  the  hundreds  who  daily  fled  in  fear  and  trembling 
from  the  presence  of  the  scourge.  No  person  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city  could  call  his  life  his  own. 

"  I  remained  long  after  prudence  warned  me  to  go,  and  departed 
only  when  an  unconquerable  fear  had  taken  possession  of  me. 
Trembling  with  alarm  lest  the  germ  of  contagion  might  already 
have  been  planted  in  my  system,  I  made  my  way  to  a  little  village 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
city.  Here,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  my  spirits  recovered 
their  usual  tone  and  vigor,  and  being  assured  that  my  life  was  no 
longer  endangered,  I  began  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  location 
of  the  place  I  had  selected  for  a  temporary  rcsidoneo.  It  was,  like 
many  other  New  England  places  of  its  class,  a  handsome  little 
village,  nestled  down  among  the  hills,  as  if  thrown  there  by  acci- 
dent, and  inhabited  by  a  peaceful,  honest  community  of  men  and 
women  whose  world  was  bounded  by  the  hills  which  enclosed 
them,  and  whose  desires  and  ambitions  rarely  transcended  them. 
But  1  need  not  attempt  a  minute  description  ;  I  presume  I  am  not 
the  only  person  who  has  thought  that  the  linos — 

*' '  Dear,  lovely  bower  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seat  of  my  youth,  where  every  charm  could  please  ' — 

could  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  other  '  sweet  Auburns ' 
than  Goldsmith's. 

"  One  feature,  however,  let  me  dwell  upon  for  a  moment.  The 
village  church,  of  course,  was  not  wanting — the  humble  white- 
painted  temi)lc,  whose  '  church-going  bell '  with  its  musical  voice 
called  the  village  people  to  assemble  together  beneath  the  unpre- 
tending roof  on  the  Sabbath.  The  church  spire  with  its  glittering 
vane  was  there,  unceasinglj'  pointing  heavenward ;  but  my  eye 
was  soon  caught  as  I  looked  upon  it,  by  a  strange  peculiarity  in 
its  exterior.  From  the  apex  almost  to  the  base  ran  an  irregular 
and  jagged  seam,  which,  although  it  had  been  lately  concealed  in 
some  parts  by  the  skill  of  the  village  carpenter,  was  too  serious  a 
damage  to  be  entirely  hidden.  I  had  little  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  it  had  been  occasioned  by  a  lightning  stroke,  and  I  subse- 
quently ascertained  my  conjecture  to  be  correct. 

"  After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  question  in 
agreeable  rambling,  I  returned  to  the  comfortable  little  inn  which 
had  become  my  homo.  Somewhat  fatigued  with  the  labors  of  the 
day,  I  retired  to  my  room  earlier  than  usual,  and  presently  lost 
myself  in  sleep.  How  long  my  slumber  lasted,  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  decide  ;  but  whether  one  hour,  two  or  three,  it  came 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  An  unpleasant  dream  disturbed  me,  and 
at  last  I  awoke  with  a  start,  in  a  tumult  of  terror,  and  gazed  wild- 
ly around  me.  But  before  I  had  time  to  recognize  the  room  and 
its  familiar  furniture,  I  was  startled,  nay,  absolutely  terrified,  by 
the  unexpected  apparition  upon  which  my  eyes  suddenly  rested. 

"  Every  article  in  the  room  was  just  as  I  remembered  to  have 
left  it ;  the  lamp  which  I  had  placed  on  the  stand  was  still  burn- 
ing, though  faintly,  and  by  its  light  I  was  enabled  to  clearly  define 
the  object  which  so  moved  me.  It  was  a  figure,  apparently  that 
of  a  female,  habited  entirely  in  white,  and  with  long,  loosely 
braided  tresses  escaping  from  her  flower-wreathed  head-dress,  and 
falling  beneath  her  transparent  veil.  Stricken  as  I  was  with  sur- 
prise and  terror,  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  dress  of  the 
apparition  was  in  every  respect  that  of  a  bride ! 

"  Her  head  was  leaning  upon  her  hand,  and  her  face  turned 
from  me ;  I  had  started  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  for  a  moment 
these  relative  positions  were  kept  unchanged.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  utterly  powerless  ;  I  strove  to  speak,  but  my  tongue  refused 
to  move ;  to  make  a  noise,  however  slight,  but  I  found  my  limbs 
completely  paralyzed  through  ftar,  and  incapable  of  the  slightest 
motion.  When  at  last,  after  a  violent  struggle,  I  succeeded  in 
raising  my  arm,  the  apparition  turned  its  face  towards  me.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  sight  of  a  face  would  have  convinced 
me  of  the  reality  of  the  presence  ;  but  this  was  no  common  one. 
Its  counterpart  I  have  never  gazed  upon  before  or  since ;  the  wild, 
mournful  beauty  of  that  pale,  sorrowful  face  has  haunted  my 
dreams  to  this  day.  I  looked  upon  it  with  a  species  of  fascina- 
tion ;  my  terror  had  in  a  groat  measure  departed,  but  I  made  no 


endeavor  to  summon  reason  to  my  aid  ;  I  was  entirely  bound  up 
in  the  contemplalion  of  this  strange  apparition. 

"  For  a  little  time  she  regarded  mc,  and  then  rose  up.  I  heard 
no  sound  from  her  feet  as  she  moved  slowly  towards  the  door,  pass- 
ing so  near  me  that  I  could  have  reached  forth  my  hand  and  touched 
her  gauzy  dress.  She  must  have  opened  the  door  as  she  passed 
from  my  sight,  but,  although  my  eyes  were  turned  from  her  not 
an  instant,  it  really  seemed  as  though  she  suddenly  and  noiseless- 
ly vanished  into  the  air;  nor  was  it  until  some  moments  had 
passed  that  my  bewildered  senses  returned,  and  I  began  to  com- 
prehend that  I  had  been  visited  by  a  flesh-and-blood  reality  and 
not  an  inhabitant  of  another  planet. 

"A  little  reflection  enabled  mc  to  satisfactorily  decide  this  point ; 
but  instead  of  the  fear  which  had  lately  possessed  me,  I  was  agi- 
tated by  a  lively  curiosity.  That  there  was  some  mystery  in  this 
unusual  visitation  was  clearly  evident,  and  I  was  hardly  able  to  resist 
the  impulse  which  urged  me  to  follow  my  departed  visitor  and  ob- 
serve her  conduct  and  movements.  It  was  only  a  remnant  of  my 
old  fears  which  prevented  me  from  so  doing,  mingled,  perhaps, 
with  a  half-defined  presentiment  that  by  obeying  the  impulse  I 
might  yet  discover  my  visitant  to  be  more  unreal  than  I  could  wish. 
My  irresolution  continued  so  long  that  at  length  I  resolved  to 
defer  all  efforts  at  discovery  until  another  opportunity  should  pre- 
sent itself.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  I  had  already  formed  a 
plausible  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  my  night-visitor. 

"  The  night  wore  away  without  further  adventures,  and  morn- 
ing found  me  sleepless  and  thoughtful.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  had  formed,  I  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning 
to  any  one  during  the  day  the  subject  of  this  adventure,  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  and  solve  the  mystery  without 
aid.  Another  night  came,  and  again  I  retired — this  time  without 
removing  my  garments.  Throwing  myself  upon  the  bed,  I  en- 
deavored to  await  patiently  and  wakefully  the  return  of  the  ap- 
parition. You  may  wish  to  ask  why  I  was  so  confident  of  its  re- 
turn, and  upon  this  particular  night.  That  is  a  question  which  I 
am  not  prepared  to  answer ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  certain  I 
should  upon  this  night  again  behold  the  strange  object  of  my 
thoughts  and  conjectures.     Nor  was  I  disappointed. 

"  I  had  waited  and  watched  long — as  long  as  nature  would  per- 
mit, and  I  was  just  losing  myself  in  that  state  of  semi-unconscious- 
ness which  precedes  sleep.  A  slight,  almost  inaudible  sound  sud- 
denly fell  upon  my  ear,  arousing  me  instantly.  I  sat  upright  and 
looked  around  me.  My  attention  was  instantly  riveted,  as  before, 
by  one  object — my  visitor  of  the  previous  night  !  Her  appearance 
was  the  same  in  every  particular;  she  seemed  like  the  cold,  pale 
spirit  of  an  earthly  bride  snatched  from  beside  the  altar.  Her  eyes 
wandered  over  the  apparently  familiar  objects  in  the  room,  resting 
finally  upon  myself.  She  approached  a  step  nearer  and  looked 
eagerly  into  my  face,  and  then  drawing  back,  she  spoke  for  the 
first  time,  giving  utterance,  in  a  sajl,  silvery,  musical  voice,  to  the 
single  word — '  Come  !' 

"  She  retreated  towards  the  door,  and  then  paused  and  looked 
back.     I  hesitated  in  surprise  and  awe, 

"  '  Come  !'  she  repeated,  waving  towards  me  her  thin,  white,  al- 
most transparent  hand.  '  You  are  not  Ernest;  no — he  will  never 
come  back  to  me  ;  but  follow  mo  and  I  will  show  you  where  ho 
was  snatched  from  mo.  He's  in  the  graveyard  now — but  come, 
and  I  will  show  you.     Corao  !' 

"  As  she  ceased  speaking,  she  disappeared  from  my  sight  like  a 
shadow.  Throwing  oflf,  by  a  powerful  effort  the  fascination  which 
had  thus  far  held  mo  powerless  and  immovable,  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  and  hastened  from  the  chamber.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
to  be  seen  in  the  hall,  and  for  a  moment  I  stood  bewildered,  al- 
most ready  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ;  but  the 
glimpse  of  a  white  robe  which  the  moonlight  afforded  in  a  glance 
from  the  window,  dismissed  my  doubts,  and  I  left  the  house  as 
speedily  and  noiselessly  as  possible.  My  strange  guide  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  from  the  inn,  and  I  hastened  after  her. 
Notwithstanding  the  celerity  of  my  movements,  however,  I  could 
not  overtake  her,  or  approach  to  any  degree  of  nearness.  She 
flitted  on  before  me,  now  disappearing  for  an  instant,  and  then 
appearing  again  ;  and  as  she  turned  occasionally  to  beckon  me  on 
with  her  white,  tossing  arms,  while  the  night-breeze  blew  hither 
and  thither  the  folds  of  her  ghostly  drapery,  you  can  hardly  wonder 
that  she  appeared  more  than  ever  in  my  eyes  a  disembodied  spirit. 

"As  I  followed  on,  I  was  somewhat  startled  at  discovering  that 
she  was  leading  me  almost  in  a  direct  course  to  the  village  church. 
I  paused  and  watched  her.  In  another  minute  she  had  reached 
the  sacred  edifice,  and  without  pausing  an  instant  she  disappeared 
within  it.  Fearful  of  losing  her  by  delay,  I  pressed  on  and  entered 
the  church.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  old-fashioned  sanctuaries, 
the  pulpit  and  altar  were  beneath  the  spire,  while  the  gallery  occu- 
pied the  other  three  sides. 

"  I  advanced  a  few  steps,  fully  impressed  by  the  air  of  solemni- 
ty which  pervaded  the  place,  and  soon  encountered  the  object  of 
my  search.  She  had  thrown  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the  altar, 
and  now  remained  motionless.  She  gave  utterance  to  neither  sob 
nor  cry,  nor  were  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears  of  grief ;  j-et  I  was 
fully  prepared  to  comprehend  her  sorrow.  The  full  weight  of  her 
affliction  was  not  then  known  to  mo  ;  but  that  it  was  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  was  fully  evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  had  forever 
banished  reason  from  its  throne.  The  poor,  wayward  creature 
before  me  was  a  maniac  ! 

"  'It  was  here,'  she  uttered,  sadly,  unconscious  of  my  presence, 
as  she  still  knelt  by  the  altar ;  '  it  was  here  that  Ernest  was  taken 
from  me  !  He  knelt  by  my  side ;  he  pressed  my  hand ;  the  man 
of  God  was  asking  him  to  bless  and  keep  us  forever,  and  then,  in 
that  blissful  moment,  he  was  snatched  away  !  Ernest,  see  me  ! 
Look  down  on  mo  now  1     Pity  me,  and  return  to  my  side  !' 

"  Her  wild  appeal  was  followed  by  a  gush  of  tears.     She  clung 


to  the  altar  in  the  transport  of  her  agony,  while  her  breast  was 
shaken  with  fearful  sobs  and  moans.  Nor  could  I  remain  unaf- 
fected by  the  exhibition  of  such  devoted  grief.  A  quick  thrill  of 
sympathy  went  to  my  heart,  and  her  low-breathed  words  found  a 
silent  echo  there.  Had  she  remained  thus,  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  great  sorrow  which  even  the  loss  of  reason  could 
not  obliterate,  for  hours,  I  could  not  have  striven  to  attract  her  at- 
tention to  myself;  there  was  a  sacredncss  in  her  grief  which  forbade 
its  interruption.  But  it  was  not  long  continued  ;  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  moments  she  rose  from  her  knees  and  discovered  me 
near  by. 

"'Let  us  go,  now,' she  said.  'I  fear  he  will  not  return  to- 
night; I  must  wait  longer.  Come  away,  and  I  will  show  you 
where  they  laid  him.' 

"  I  followed  her  from  the  church,  and  into  the  graveyard  which 
adjoined  it.  She  paused  by  a  grave  over  which  the  rank  grass  of 
many  summers  had  grown  and  withered. 

"  '  This  is  the  place,'  she  murmured  ;  'he  lies  buried  here.' 

"Bending  over  the  tombstone,  I  read  the  following  words  which 
were  lettered  upon  its  white  surface ; 

"  '  Ernest  Carroll — Aged  2.5  years. 
The  storm  has  passed — let  him  sleep  on.' 

"  Unconsciously  I  repeated  the  name  aloud  ;  it  was  ecl.oed  by 
a  voice  close  by  my  side. 

"  'Ernest — mij  Ernest !'  it  said  ;  'mine  in  life  and  mine  in  death  1' 

"  'And  who — who  are  you  V  I  exclaimed,  addressing  her  directly 
for  the  first  time. 

"'Would  you  know?' she  answered,  in  tones  which  vibrated 
like  weird  music  upon  my  ear.  'Look  at  me;  am  I  not  a  bride? 
Yes  ;  but  I  am  wedded  to  no  earthly  companion  ;  I  am  the  bride 
of  Death  !  Come  to  me,  bridegroom  ;  take  mo  hence,  and  restore 
me  to  the  arms  of  Ernest !' 

"  She  spoke  thus,  and  then  glided  away.  I  caught  the  momen- 
tary glimmer  of  her  bridal  robe  as  it  glittered  in  the  moonlight 
beyond  the  churchyard  paling,  and  the  fair  maniac  disappeared. 
I  never  saw  her  again.  Her  strange  history  was  soon  after  made 
known  to  me.  Five  years  before,  she  had  been  beloved  by  the 
handsomest  and  the  best  of  the  young  men  of  the  village  ;  the 
same  to  whose  grave  she  had  conducted  me.  It  was  mid-winter 
when  Ernest  Carroll  first  told  the  fair  girl  of  his  affection  and 
asked  her  to  become  his  wife ;  but  the  May-day  which  she  had 
named  for  the  bridal,  soon  came  round  to  bless  their  hearts,  as 
they  fondly  hoped,  with  unalloyed  happiness.  The  day  came  with 
a  fair  and  sunny  aspect,  and  as  the  lovers  and  their  friends  entered 
the  church,  the  spring  sunshine  fell  behind  them.  But  this  was  in 
an  instant  dispelled.  Without  a  moment's  warning  the  heavens 
were  overspread  with  black,  and  a  terrific  storm  burst  forth.  But 
what  had  the  fair  bride  to  fear  ?  Amid  the  fearful  warring  of  the 
elements  she  loaned  trustingly  upon  the  arm  of  her  lover,  and 
looked  lovingly  into  his  face. 

"  The  marriage  ceremony  was  commenced  and  continued,  al- 
though the  commotion  of  the  storm  almost  rendered  inaudible  the 
voice  of  the  aged  minister.  Still  it  proceeded  ;  the  two  knelt  by  the 
altar,  and  the  words  which  were  to  make  them  one  already  trem- 
bled upon  the  lips  of  the  man  of  God,  when  the  fierce  lightning- 
flame  descended  into  the  very  midst  of  the  group  !  One  only  was 
scathed  ;  all  were  preserved  but  he  whose  heart  was  at  that  mo- 
ment the  happiest  of  all.  As  the  bewildered  and  affrighted  friends 
recovered  from  the  slight  shock  which  they  had  experienced,  the 
first  object  which  appeared  to  their  sight  was  the  lifeless  and  black- 
ened body  of  Ernest  Carroll,  as  it  lay  stretched  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  just  as  the  deadly  and  mysterious  messenger  of  heaven  had 
stricken  him  down  !  They  bore  him  sadly  to  the  inn  near  at  hand, 
and  for  hours  endeavored  to  win  him  back  to  life,  but  vainly ;  his 
spirit  had  too  surely  departed. 

"  With  a  face  white  with  agony  the  bride  hung  over  the  corpse, 
kissing  the  cold  lips  and  smoothing  back  the  disordered  hair  from 
his  forehead.  Not  for  an  instant  could  she  be  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  his  side ;  she  remained  gazing  fixedly  and  with  sorrowful 
despair  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  even  when  they  drew  her 
gently  aside  to  clothe  the  body  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave. 
With  silent  determination  she  persisted  in  following  the  coffin  to 
the  churchyard,  arrayed  in  her  bridal  dress ;  nor  could  any  per- 
suasion afterwards  induce  her  to  lay  it  aside. 

"Persuasion,  in  fact,  could  not  reach  her;  there  is  little  doubt 
that  her  reason  forever  fled  in  the  same  moment  when  she  saw 
the  body  of  Ernest  Carroll  extended  at  her  feet  in  the  church. 
Ever  after  that  fearful  day  she  was  spoken  of  as  the  Bride  of 
Death  ;  a  name,  indeed,  which  she  first  applied  to  herself.  Fre- 
quently at  night  she  was  accustomed  to  steal  forth  from  the  house 
of  her  relatives  and  wander  about  the  village,  always  visiting  the 
church,  the  grave  of  her  lover,  and  the  room  at  the  inn  where  his 
body  had  laid  previous  to  interment.  This  latter  fact  explains 
the  object  of  her  visit  to  my  chamber,  which  was  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. When  I  became  acquainted  with  her  story,  five  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Ernest  Carroll,  during  which  time  she 
had  experienced  not  ono  lucid  interval  in  her  strange  and  sorrow- 
ful madness." 

"  It  is  a  strange  story,"  I  remarked,  as  Aylesford  paused. 

"  It  is  so,"  he  remarked  ;  "  but  no  less  true  than  strange.  I  can 
only  add  to  it  that  I  have  once  since  its  date  been  in  the  village 
which  is  its  scene.  Wliile  there  I  inquired  for  the  maniac  maiden, 
and  was  directed  to  the  churchyard.  Death  had  at  last  claimed 
his  bride  ;  the  sinless,  suflTering  one  rested  peacefully  by  the  side 
of  her  lover." 

«  ■■»  I 

The  want  of  a  genuine  religious  faith  is  a  great  misfortune,  but 
it  should  never  be  punished  as  a  great  crime,  but  it  never  is,  or 
will  be,  by  those  who  trulv  possess  it.  It  is  only  religious  preju- 
dice, mistakenly  called  religious  faith,  that  is  intolerant. 
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SCENES  IN  PARIS. 

In  onr  latt  number  for  September  we  cnve  onr  readers  a  little 
glimpse  into  Parisian  life — a  passing  glance  at  some  of  its  per- 
sonal specialities ;  but  the  subject  is  inexliaustible,  and  (rem  the 
full  harvest  before  us  we  gather  a  few  more  ears  for  present  con- 
sumption. Is  it  not  better,  reader,  on  the  whole,  to  journey  to 
Paris  under  our  guidance,  safely  and  surely,  than  to  make  that 
long  weary  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  ploughing  the  stormy 
surges  to  Liverpool  t  But  that  would  only  be  a  part  of  your  toil 
and  tribulation.  Yon  would  have  the  railway  journey  to  London, 
and  from  London  to  Dover,  and  then,  with  a  loo  lively  and  fresh 
reminiscence  of  yowr  ocean  trials,  to  crot-s  that  dreadful  channel. 
That  you  may  know  what  tortures  you  avoid,  by  making  the  voy- 
age on  paper  and  in  imagination,  instead  of  in  fact,  our  ajtis t  ha.? 
sketched  for  your  instruction  the  dismal  picture  on  the  next  page, 
and  which  dofis  this  series  of  sketches.  It  is  the  interior  of  the 
passengers'  cnbin  in  a  steamer  from  Dover  to  Boulogne.  Look 
at  it  and  shudder  as  you  reflect  that  the  limp  figure  hanging  to 
the  pillar,  that  washed-out,  wrungout,  us-edup  spectral  image  of 
humanity  might  be  yourself!  Or,  if  we  are  addressing  a  lady, 
let  us  call  her  attention  to  the  graceful  but  despairing  female  fig- 
ure reclining  against  the  bulk  head.  AVo  say  nothing  of  the  other 
two  wretches,  in  such  a  helpless,  distracted  condition  that  it  would 
be  a  mercy  to  them  if  the  boat  should  blow  up  or  go  down  head 
foremost  like  a  dipper-duck.  But  we  will  not  dwell  on  so  harrow- 
ing  a  tceno.  By  way  of  amends,  we  ask  your  attention  to  a  fur 
more  agreeable  design.  Come  wiih  us  into  this  dainty  Parisian 
boudoir,  and  see  how  wealth  and  taste  can  create  a  fairy  land  in 
a  great  city.  The  curtains  are  drawn  aside  from  a  lofty  bay  win- 
dow, walled  with  glass,  and  forming  a  minialuro  crystal  palace. 


broideresses ;  half  of  this  class  is 
composed  of  young  girls  and  wo- 
men of  pood  family,  who  employ 
their  leisure  in  embroidery  to  eko 
out  their  means,  or  ladies  of  re- 
duced circunistiinccs  who  resort  to 
the  needle.  These  latter,  8on)e- 
times  aged  and  little  skilled,  rarely 
gain  enough  to  suffice  for  the  nio,«t 
urgent  necessities.  We  hear  of 
women  who  contract  for  the  sup- 
ply of  embroidery  work  to  dealers, 
and  who  employ  apprentices,  each 
of  them  having  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  a  hundred  young  girls  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  at 
their  establishments,  who  work 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  for 
their  board  and  lodging,  with 
sometimes  an  added  gratuity  of  a 
franc  (18  3  4  cents)  a  week.  The 
dealers  in  embroidered  goods  gen- 
erally have  their  depots  in  the 
Feydeau,  du  Mail  and  Faubourg 
Poissoniere  quarters.  The  goods 
are  retailed  at  the  linen-drapers 
and  marihands  de  nouveuutea.  The 
basket  vender  is  one  of  the  queer- 
est itinerant  traders  in  Paris.  He 
carries  his  whole  stock  on  his  back 
and  head,  piled 
up  into  a  huge 
pyramid,  nicely 
balanced,  and  ar- 
ranged with  as 
much  grace  as 
the  flowers  in  an 
elaborate  bou- 
quet. On  his 
head  he  wears  a 
cap  made  of  a 
stuffed  eagle 
holding  a  lantern 
in  its  beak.  We 
are  without  sta- 
tistics in  refer- 
ence to  the  bas- 
ket-trade of  Par- 
is, but  it  must 
employ,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  very 
large  amount  of 
capital.  Leaving 
the  basket-ven- 
der to  announce 
his  coming  by 
the  bells  hung 
ronnd  his  neck, 
we  come  to  the 
poor  old  blind 
match-seller,  roU- 


THE  PICKER-UP  OF  UNCONSmERED  TRIFLES. 


ing  his  wheel  before  time,  and  humbly  soliciting 
custom.  He  is  clad  in  sordid  rags,  but  that  in 
Paris  is  not  always  an  indication  of  extreme 
poverty.  It  is  sometimes  adopted  by  successful 
Itinerants  as  a  mute  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 


see,  among  every  variety  of  representatives  from  nations 
Eastern  world,  any  number  of  Americans  and  English,  an 
haps  you  will  even  find  a  Western  Indian,  for  not  a  few 
red  men  have  found  their  way  to  Paris  in  the  train  of 
speculator.     Every  peculiarity  is  found  in  that  city. 
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A    PARISIAN    GARDEN    WINDOW. 


The  light  iron  sashes  intercept  but  little  light,  and  the  lilies,  roses, 
and  trailing  plants  have  full  scope  for  development.  A  little 
fountain  glitters  in  the  centre— hanging  baskets  overflow  with  tho 
abundant  tresses  of  delicate  vines— tiny  vases,  attached  to  the  in- 
teriections  of  the  framework,  are  filled  with  odors  and  bloom  ;  it 
IS  a  glimpse  of  Eden— a  dream  of  fairy  land— and  lovely  should 
be  the  presiding  genius  of  such  a  scene.  But  let  us  into  the 
street,  for  motion  and  unrest  and  vivid  contrast  are  the  order  of 
the  day  in  Paris.  What  have  we  herel  Amidst  the  throng  of 
8tree^Bweepe^s,  behold  a  hawker  of  cast-off  garments— a  "  picker 
np  of  unconsidered  triflus,"  which  he  retails  for  a  few  sous,  quite 
as  much  as  they  are  worth.  The  articles  of  dress  with  which  he 
is  laden  were  onco  the  "  toggery  "  of  a  Parisian  "lion."  Those 
shattered  boots,  that  greasy  jioJetot,  that  battered  hat,  once  figured 
in  the  orchestra  stalls  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  and  will  now 
patched  and  furbished  up,  decorate  the  person  of  some  Hobort 
Macaire  or  Bertrand.  Tho  dandy  who  rattles  by  in  his  American 
wagon,  drawn  bv  a  "  high  steppaire,"  will  never  recognize  his 
cas^of^  skin  as  he  casts  a  disdainful  glance  on  the  "old  do'  " 
man.  Who  comes  next  ?  A  young  girl  bending  over  an  em- 
broidery frame,  earning  hy  patient  toil  the  means  of  support  for 
herself  and  her  old  mother,  who  lies  sick  abed  in  that  comfortless 
attic,  perhaps  under  the  very  same  loof  that  sheltered  a  rich 
man's  family.  Most  of  the  embroideries  sold  in  Paris  for  con- 
sumption or  exportation  are  executed  in  the  country  at  a  very 
low  price.  Still  as  there  is  always  in  Paris  a  large  number  of 
women  eager  for  work,  however  ill-paid,  much  of  it  is  executed 
in  the  city — say  eight  millions  of  francs'  worth  in  a  year.  More 
than  four  thousand  women  are  employsd  at  this  work  in  the  city. 
The  needlewomen  proper  are  perhaps  a  minority  among  the  em- 


Parisians  and  strangers. 
As  the  Parisi.ons  live  eo 
much  out  of  doors  these 
itinerant  venders  ot  cheap 
wares  have  a  gooil  o]>por- 
tunity  of  driving  a  brisk 
trade.  They  are  not  so 
numerous  as  formerly, 
for  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  rather  discour- 
aged them,  because  they 
interfere  with  the  regular 
shop-keepers.  Still 
enough  of  them  remain 
to  give  variety  to  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  make 
up  that  wonderful  picture 
of  all  costumes  and  all 
types  of  humanity  to  be 
fouml  with  nowhere  elio 
in  the  world.  Here,  be- 
side the  dandy  I'lirisian, 
dressed  in  the 'latest  fash- 
ion, you  may  behold  the 
bearded  Turk  stealing 
along  with  oriental  grav- 
ity, and  not  seeming  to 
notice  anything  that  is 
passing  around  him.  In 
another  place  you   may 
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THE  COMET. 

Tho  St.  Louis  Republican  has  the  foUowinp  acrount  of  this 
erratic  celestial  body  : — Those  who  look  upon  the  small  nebulous 
star  now  visible  can  hardly  realize  the  terrific  appearance  of  this 
same  object  when,  in  1264,  it  approached  the  sun  with  a  tail  one 
hundred  deprces  in  Icnpth  !  Its  tail  came  streaming  up  in  tho 
morning  several  hours  before  its  head,  and  when  its  nucleus  was 
in  the  zenith  the  train  stretched  below  tho  western  horizon.  Its 
train  was  first  very  broad,  but  it  decreased  in  width,  extendin{; 
enormously  in  lenj^th.  It  is  said  to  have  disappeared  October  3d, 
on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  It  was,  of  course, 
thought  a  special  forerunner  ot  that  event.  This  comet  had  ap- 
peared before  in  9"S,  and  also  in  ."JO.^,  and  104,  as  mentioned  by 
Chinese  annalists.  This  would  frivc  it  a  period  of  292  years.  In 
975,  its  tail  was  forty  degrees  in  length,  and  its  nucleus  or  head 
was  so  bright  as  to  be  visible  in  the  day  time.  Its  next  appear- 
ance after  1204,  was  in  1.5.')6,  in  the  month  of  February.  Its  as- 
pect was  very  similar  to  its  present  one,  being  somewhat  paler  than 


THE  FANCY  BASKET  VENDER. 

the  planet  Mars,  and  with  a  train  of  four  degrees  in  length.  It 
has  been  known  as  "the  great  comet  of  Charles  V,"  because  it 
appeared  in  the  year  in  which  his  abdication  took  place.  The 
emperor,  Charles  V,  of  Spain,  considered  it  an  omen  of  his  death, 
although  he  survived  it  some  years.  Pabricius,  his  astronomer, 
mapped  out  its  path,  describing  its  course  "through  Virgo  and 
Bootes,  past  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  into  Cepheus  and  Cassi- 
opeia." What  rendered  this  comet  particularly  interesting  was  its 
near  approach  to  the  earth,  being  on  the  12th  of  March  only  seven 
millions  of  miles  distant.  The  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1264  was 
computed  by  I'ingre  and  Donthome,  while  that  of  1556  was  com- 
puted by  Halley  and  afterwards  by  Hind,  of  tho  Southville  Obser- 
vatory, Regent's  Park,  England.  It  was  found  that  the  two  or- 
bits agreed,  and  Pingre  concluded  that  they  were  the  same,  and 
that  it  would  return  again  in  1848.  It  was  accordingly  expected 
at  that  time,  and  its  nonappearance  stiiuulated  some  to  a  re-ex- 
amination of  the  previous  calculations.  Mr.  Bai'ber  found  that  the 
attraction  of  the  outer  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Herschell,  had 
retarded  it.  Mr.  Hind  predicted  its  appearance  in  1858,  after 
making  allowance  for  tho   disintbances.      The  excitement   and 


crude  speculation  relative  to  its  anticipated  approach  to  the  earth 
last  year  is  still  in  everybody's  memory.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
repeating  that  were  a  comet  to  strike  the  earth  it  could  not  pene- 
trate the  earth's  atmosphere  on  account  of  the  superior  density  of 
the  latter.  But  the  inclination  of  the  comet  to  the  earth's  orbit 
being  so  great  (36")  there  could  scarcely  ho  a  possibility  of  a 
"  brush  "  from  its  tail  at  any  time.  It  is  interesting  to  consider 
this  object  in  the  light  of  a  traveller,  like  a  Von  Humboldt.  A  jour- 
ney of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  is  no  small  "tramp." 
In  975  it  saw  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  ages.  Basil  and 
Constantine  VIII.  reigned  over  tlie  Eastern  Empire.  In  Eng- 
land, the  horrid  murder  of  Edward,  the  martyr,  by  his  stepmother, 
Elfi'ida,  had  just  been  consummated.  The  Norwegians  were 
making  discoveries  in  Greenland,  and  soon  after  descended  upon 
this  continent.  In  1264,  on  its  next  visit,  it  witnessed  the  first 
regular  parliament  in  England,  and  the  success  of  the  Pope  in  his 
struggle  for  temporal  power  over  Italy.  The  crusades  had  begun 
to  tell  in  their  effect  upon  tho  culture  of  the  age.  In  1556  it  found 
America  discovered  and  greedy  Spaniards  tioting  in  wealth  and 
blood  at  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Aztecs  and  in  the  Peruvian 
cities.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  just  been  established  in  England, 
and  Montaigne,  Scaliger,  Jerome  Cardan,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Cer- 
vantes, Philip  Sidney,  were  all  in  the  flower  of  their  vigor,  and 
the  world's  greatest  genius,  Shakspeare,  was  just  learning  to  walk. 
In  1848  its  visit  may  very  reasonably  bo  supposed  to  have  been 
postponed  in  order  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  ca- 
ble scheme.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  may  consider  it  a  special 
indication  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  that  illustrious  luminary. 


^^»i»  > 


"THE  FAT  CONTRIBUTOR." 

The  Buffalo  Republic  has  a  "  Fat  Contributor  "  who  gives  some 
racy  sketches  of  his  sufferings  and  experience  as  he  waddles  from 
place  to  place.  "  Fat  Contributor  "  recently  started  on  a  visit  to 
"  Little  Mountain."  The  following  extracts  are  from  his  diary  of 
his  journey  by  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  Painesvillo : — I  was 
uarmly  received  at  the  Westfield  depot,  hy  a  deputation  of  tho 
"  Elephant  Club  "  of  that  village,  headed  by  the  redoubtable  ed- 
itor of  the  Argus — all  of  whom  had  put  themselves  in  a  perspira- 
tion in  honor  of  my  arrival.  As  soon  as  I  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form (the  heat  being  intolerable,  I  had  removed  my  coat  and  vest 
— thus  displaying  to  tho  best  advantage  my  generous  magnitude), 
three  lymphatic  cheers  burst  involuntary  from  their  throats  ;  and 
then  the  Argus  man  made  himself  very  red  in  the  face,  and  sweat 
a  great  deal  upon  the  upper  lip,  in  trying  to  make  me  hear  while 
the  engine  was  whistling.  In  behalf  of  the  Elephant  Club  of 
Westfield,  he  desired  to  bid  me  welcome !  My  name  and  my 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  fat  men  were  not  unfamiliar  to  them. 
They  looked  to  me  as  the  head  of  the  order,  and  considered  them- 
selves mere  "  baby  elephants,"  to  say  tho  least,  in  comparison  with 
so  illustrious  a  fat  man  as  myself.  "  Who,"  said  he,  loosening 
his  cravat  and  unbuttoning  his  shirt  collar,  "who  has  always  been 
the  first  at  the  table  and  the  last  to  leave  ?"  A  chorus  of  voices 
from  the  other  fat  men  of  the  committee,  who  were  flabbily  re- 
clining on  a  bench,  and  incessantly  mopping  their  faces  with  gor- 
geous handkerchiefs,  responded,  "  Fat  Contributor."  "  Who  is  it 
that  shoemakers'  wives  point  out  to  their  terrified  children  as  the 
man  who  could  swallow  thirty  or  forty 'cobblers '  before  dinner 
without  inconvenience,  unless  compelled  to  pay  for  them  V  Tho 
chorus  replied  in  hollow  tones,  "  Fat  Contributor."  "  Who,  then, 
deserves  the  homage  of 
tho  '  Elephant  Club,'  and 
is  worthy  of  being  at  its 
head  V  The  double 
chins  of  the  committee 
shook  like  jars  of  jelly,  as 
they  roared  in  wheezy 
tones,  "Fat  Contribu- 
tor." Taken  by  surprise 
as  I  was,  I  knew  not 
what  to  say.  I  clasped 
my  hands  over  my 
paunch,  to  assure  them 
they  had  stirred  up  the 
depths  of  my  inmost 
feelings,  and  at  last,  when 
words  came  to  my  relief, 
I  returned  to  them  my 
sincere  thanks  fffr  the 
honor  they  had  done  me. 
The  bell  rang  to  start, 
and  1  endeavored  to  make 
a  low  bow  to  tho  commit- 
tee, but  owing  to  my  full 
habit  (a  very  mild  ex- 
pression for  one  who 
measures  three  and  a 
half  yards  around),  I  was 
only  conscious  of  a 
trembling  of  the  knees, 
a  rolling  of  the  eyes,  and 
an  unpleasant  tightening 
of  my  cravat.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ele- 
phant Club  gave  a  feeble 
cheer,  when,  overcome  by 
their  unusual  exertions, 
they  sank  helplessly  upon 
the  platform,  i.nd  were 
deposited  in  an  express 
wagon,  by  a  strong  force 
of  railroad  hands,  and 
conveyed  to  their  respec- 
tive homes.  Nothing 
further  happened  until  1 
reached  the  Painesville 
depot.  There  I  got  off 
and  requested  to  bo 
checked  for  "Little 
Mountain."  I  ordered 
my  baggage  to  be  taken 
up  town  to  the  hotel,  and 
although  an  omnibus 
stood  ready,  I  declined 
riding,  and  started  on 
foot.  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  stares  of  passers- 
by,  although  they  turned 
around  and  snickered  au- 
dibly. I  met  a  bevy  of 
young  ladies,  and  after 
passing  them  I  heard  a 
giggle,  and  one  of  them 
cried — "  How  appropri- 
ate." Wondering  wtiat 
it  meant,  I  entered  the 
"  Cowles  House,"  and 
observed  the   same   pro- 


THE  MATCU  DEALER. 


pensity  to  laugh  when  my  back  was  turned.  At  length  the  pro- 
prietor came  to  me  and  said;  "My  friend,  I  fear  some  mischiey- 
ous  boy  has  been  playing  a  practical  joke  upon  you — your  back  is 
chalked."  Hastily  pulling  off  my  coat,  there — across  my  back^ 
I  read  in  big  capitals,  "  Little  Mountain  !"  The  man  had  checked 
mo,  instead  of  my  trunk,  and  tho  exclamation  of  the  giggling 
school  girl  was  explained. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ITALIAN  GIRL  TO  HER  ENGLISH  LOTER. 

BT    SARAH    GRAVES. 

The  early  violets  you  gave  were  sweet, 
And  withered  will  endure  through  many  a  year; 

Faded  and  pale,  when  they  my  gaie  shall  meet, 
In  after  life,  I'll  greet  them  with  a  tear. 

A  tear  of  passionate  regret  for  houra, 

Winged  by  thy  presence,  hours  that  would  seem, 

But  that  I  fondly  clasp  those  deep  blue  flowers, 
Less  a  reality  than  sorae  foad  dream. 

Vet  why,  when  all  around  me  tells  of  love, 
Of  spring,  of  hope,  and  all  their  buoyant  train, 
*  Why,  boding  spirit,  to  the  future  roam? 

Why  turn  from  present  bliss  to  comiag  paia? 

Alas'  alas!  twin-born  with  love  is  grief, 

Co-heirs  of  this  warm  woman  heart  of  mine; 
Vainly  love  wreathes  the  rose,  in  dark  relief. 

Sorrow  the  tear-gemmed  cypress  will  entwine. 

Thou  wilt  go  forth,  and  in  that  hallowed  isle, 

All  unforgotten  even  by  my  side; 
Warm  hearts  will  welcome,  deep  blue  eyes  will  smile, 

And  gentle  sighs  thy  long  delay  will  chide. 

And  hoQsehold  words,  and  home's  sweet  welcomiags, 

And  that  warm  fireside  you  love  so  well; 
I  sing  them,  dearest,  like  the  swan  who  sings, 

With  breaking  heart,  her  own  prophetic  kuell. 

Do  not  disturb  this  current  of  sad  thought, 

A  word  would  make  it  seem  reality; 
Were  this  dark  future  by  thy  fancy  wrought, 

Death  should  immortalize  my  memory. 

It  may  be,  must  be,  from  my  own  sad  heart, 

I  can  endure  this  deadly  prophecy  ; 
My  spirit  whispers,  'tis  decreed— we  part; 

When  time  confirms  it,  dear  one,  I  can  die. 

I  marked  the  honey-bee,  the  summer  rose; 

He  won,  he  left  her  for  an  humbler  flower, 
Vainly  warm  zephyrs  wooed  ere  evening's  close. 

The  fair  rose  drooped  and  withered  in  her  bower. 

There  is  a  master-hand,  that  hand  can  bring 

Sweet  music  from  an  else  aye  silent  lute; 
Vainly  a  stranger's  hand  would  touch  the  string, 

That  loyal  lyre  for  all  but  thee  is  mute. 

There  is  a  master-spirit,  one  alone, 

The  deep  devotion  of  this  heart  can  wake: 
That  master-hand,  that  master-spirit  gone, 

Lyre  and  heart  all  silently  will  break. 

%  *»^  > — ^_— 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THREE  NIGHTS  OF  THE  PESTILENCE. 

BY    MARTIN    L.    AINSWOKTH. 

In  1791  a  horrible  pestilence  settled  upon  New  York.  They 
who  were  wealthy  enough  to  leave  the  city,  were,  perhaps,  at- 
tacked at  the  very  moment  of  their  projected  departure — terror 
and  the  fatigue  of  preparation,  doing  the  work  of  the  plague,  and 
bringing  it  where  it  might  never  have  found  its  way  alone.  Mar- 
tyrs to  their  profession,  two  or  three  physicians — noble  men,  and 
an  honor  to  humanity — had  laid  down  their  precious  lives,  more 
precious  now  than  ever,  leaving  a  blank  in  their  world  tliat  could 
not  speedily,  if  ever,  be  supplied. 

In  these  latter  days,  when  people  go  through  the  world  and  out 
of  the  world,  with  railroad  speed,  there  are  few  expressions  of  deep 
terror,  even  when  the  news  of  pestilence  meets  the  ear,  and  the 
white-winged  ship  brings  her  freight  of  sick  and  dying  to  our  very 
shores.  But  then  it  was  quite  different.  Sixty  years  of  living  fast, 
implies  something  like  indifference  to  dying  fast.  California  and 
Australia,  those  deep  and  wide  graves  into  which  so  many  have 
been  falling,  were  not  known  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  youth  of  our 
own  soil,  and  perhaps  they  have  as  yet  been  known,  only  to  breed 
an  almost  reckless  disregard  of  human  life. 

Kailroads  and  steamboats  may  also,  nay,  have  also  contributed 
to  abate  the  terror,  while  they  increase  the  mortality  to  a  fearful 
extent.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  growing  indifference — not  per- 
haps individually,  but  certainly  collectively. 

Among  those  who  tried  bravely  to  battle  with  their  fears,  were 
the  family  of  Mr.  Linton,  a  merchant,  consisting  of  himself,  his 
wife  and  two  very  lovely  daughters,  one  nearly  twenty,  and  the 
other  barely  sixteen. 

Within  the  twelvemonth,  Margaret  Linton  had  been  betrothed 
to  Doctor  John  Carleton,  a  young  physician  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary talent,  and,  withal,  a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  man.  Few 
women  have  the  depth  of  character,  the  warm  and  generous  heart 
and  the  tenderness  of  conscience  combined,  that  Margaret  pos- 
sessed. Quiet  and  undemonstrative,  she  sometimes  passed  for 
cold  and  proud.  But  not  so  did  they  who  knew  her,  read  the 
pure,  unsullied,  yet  ardent  page  of  her  character.  To  her  friends 
— and  it  was  a  distinction  to  be  Margaret  Linton's  friend — she  was 
all  that  mortal  sweetness  can  be  ;  the  guide,  consoler  and  adviser 
of  their  lives — the  angel  that  spoke  only  in  pure  and  deeply  lov- 
ing words.  All  that  she  was  to  her  parents,  to  her  sister,  and  to 
him  who  had  won  her  first  love,  cannot  be  expressed.  Hers  was 
a  loveliness  far  beyond  the  mere  possession  of  personal  beauty ; 
although  she  was  not  deticient  in  that ;  but  it  was  her  least  attrac- 
tion, and  only  served  to  show  the  entire  correspondences  of  her 
whole  mental  and  physical  nature. 

Violet  Linton  was  a  perfect  representation  of  her  name — sweet, 
thy  and  retiring  ;  a  child  of  nature,  in  nature's  softest  and  most 
beautiful  aspect. 

Th«  house  in  which  Mr.  Linton  lived  was  one  of  ancient  Dutch 


architecture,  but  the  homely  simplicity  of  its  exterior  covered  a 
world  of  comfort  and  refinement.  The  situation  was  cheerful, 
light  and  airy,  and  such  as  a  pestilence  would  be  likely  to  pass  by 
without  touching.  Everything  in  and  about  it  was  as  neat  and 
clean  as  possible,  and  the  happy  and  cheerful  hearts  of  the  in- 
mates might  have  seemed  to  be  their  best  protection  and  preven- 
tive from  contagion.  But  Mrs.  Linton  faltered  for  a  few  hours, 
in  the  midst  of  her  active  duties,  and  the  next  hour  she  lay  help- 
less under  the  influence  of  the  pestilence.  There  was  no  loud 
demonstration  of  terror  or  affright  in  Mr.  Linton's  quiet  house- 
hold. Doctor  Carleton  spent  all  the  time  by  her  bedside  that  he 
could  spare  from  others ;  and,  although  it  wrung  his  heartstrings 
to  see  Margaret  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  disease,  he  could 
not  check  her  in  the  filial  duty  that  made  her  loveliness  of  char- 
acter still  more  conspicuous.  He  trusted  that  her  courage  and 
indifference  to  self  would  secure  her  more  effectually  from  the  dis- 
order than  lier  absence  from  the  sick  chamber. 

The  affrighted  servants  forsook  the  house,  save  one — the  faith- 
ful and  well  beloved  nurse  of  Mrs.  Linton's  children  ;  and  she 
was  such  a  treasure  indeed,  in  this  struggle.  Her  plain  common 
sense  aided  the  doctor  more  and  better,  than  a  dozen  ordinary 
professional  nurses  would  have  done,  while  her  affection  for  the 
patient  ensured  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  which  the 
occasion  enforced. 

It  was  well  for  Margaret  and  Violet  that  Doctor  Carleton  kept 
them  busy.  Had  they  had  more  time  for  tears,  all  would  have 
gone  wrong ;  but  he  enforced  a  constant  watchfulness  of  symp- 
toms, and,  in  his  absence,  he  required  them  to  write  down  all  the 
minutia;  of  the  disorder,  to  be  shown  him  when  he  came. 

A  tew  hours  the  sick  woman  struggled,  apparently,  with  death, 
and  even  Doctor  Carleton  himself  had  little  hope  to  give  Mr.  Lin- 
ton. But  in  the  midst  of  their  doubts  and  fears,  and  after  an  anx- 
ious and  tearful  watching,  she  waked,  languid  and  weak  indeed, 
but  with  a  look  that  told  that  the  fearful  crisis  was  past.  The  re- 
action upon  her  husband,  after  a  suspense  so  trying,  induced  a 
slight  attack  of  fever,  but  this  was  subdued  without  any  malignant 
symptoms,  and  Doctor  Carleton  was  again  at  liberty  to  attend  the 
many  others  who  depended  on  him.  His  marriage  with  Margaret 
had  been  delayed  by  the  pestilence.  It  seemed  all  unmeet  to 
mingle  marriage  ceremonies  with  those  which  death  was  celebrat- 
ing, and  they  had  ceased  altogether  to  speak  of  it.  But  after  Mr. 
Linton's  recovery  they  felt  that  they  could  be  happier  if,  in  sick- 
ness or  death,  they  could  belong  more  truly  to  each  other.  They 
had  appointed  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  be  united,  and  it 
was  to  be  in  perfect  privacy.  No  one  was  to  know  even  that  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  passed.  A  call  for  the  doctor  delayed  it. 
He  would  go,  and  Margaret's  pale  lips  bade  him  go  ;  but  little  Vio- 
let was  perfectly  indignant  at  his  attention  to  business  at  such  an 
hour. 

"  Hush,  Violet !  we  may  need  some  person's  aid,  and  we  should 
think  it  cruel  to  have  any  one  put  us  off  by  such  an  excuse." 

"  You  would  be  married  when  the  doctor  is  at  perfect  leisure, 
then,  Margaret  ■?     I  would  scorn  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  O,  well,  Letty,  I  shall  come  into  many  a  struggle  deeper  than 
this,  and,  therefore  I  claim  to  be  quite  stoical  in  bearing  this 
trial." 

"  Margaret  I"  shrieked  poor  little  Violet,  as  she  fell  into  her  sis- 
ter's arms. 

"  What  is  it,  love  1     Violet !  why,  Violet !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

Violet's  pale  face,  with  a  little  red  spot  burning  high  up  on  the 
cheek,  and  a  white,  chalky  look  round  the  lipj,  which  were  purple 
and  shrunken,  told  Margaret,  plainer  than  words,  what  her  shriek 
meant.     Already  the  child  was  seized  with  the  dreadful  pestilence. 

To  call  the  old  nurse,  and,  with  her  help,  undress  Violet  and 
place  her  in  bed,  and  administer  the  medicine  which  Doctor  Carle- 
ton had  ordered  to  be  given  immediately,  if  any  one  should  be 
taken  in  his  absence,  was  Margaret's  quickly  executed  thought, 
and  this  without  the  knowledge  of  her  scarcely  recovered  mother. 

Violet's  disorder  assumed  a  delirious  form — usually  the  most 
fatal.  She  seemed  wandering  beside  cool,  shadowy  ponds,  where 
the  soft  white  water-lilies  were  floating,  but  not  one  could  she 
reach.  Then  she  was  herself  floating  past  great  icebergs  in  the 
ocean,  which  she  wanted  to  climb,  but  could  not  even  find  a  way 
to  come  near  them.  And  again  she  saw  cold  white  statues,  hold- 
ing pitchers,  like  some  fair  Egeria,  and  her  parched  lips  were  de- 
nied a  single  draught.  She  knew  no  one,  although  all  who  were 
dearest  to  her  stood  around  her  bed.  The  messengers  despatched 
for  Doctor  Carleton  could  not  find  him,  and  ere  another  physi- 
cian could  be  summoned,  Violet  was  among  the  angels. 

Long  after  midnight,  the  weary  man  returned  to  Mr.  Linton's, 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  and  the  sight  of  Violet,  lying  dead  be- 
fore him,  completed  what  exhaustion  had  only  begun.  He  fell, 
utterly  insensible,  and  was  laid  in  bed  in  the  room  whence  the 
beautiful  child  had  just  been  taken. 

Although  sixteen,  Violet  Linton  had  never  been  spoken  or 
thought  of,  save  as  a  child.  Her  peculiarly  low  stature,  and  the 
fairy  lightness  of  her  little  figure,  had  made  her  look  almost  in- 
fantile, and  her  pure  complexion  as  well  as  her  affectionate  and 
fondling  manner  towards  those  she  loved,  confirmed  the  idea,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  oft  repeated  expression  of  "  little  Violet." 

"  There  is  nothing," — so  Dickens  puts  into  the  mouth  of  little 
Nell's  friend,  the  schoolmaster — "no,  nothing  innocent  or  good, 
that  dies,  and  is  forgotten.  Let  us  hold  to  that  faith,  or  none. 
An  infant,  a  prattling  child,  dying  in  its  cradle,  will  live  again  in 
the  better  thoughts  of  those  who  loved  it,  and  play  its  part,  through 
them,  in  redeeming  actions  of  the  world,  though  its  body  be  burnt 
to  ashes  or  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea.  There  is  not  an  angel 
added  to  the  host  of  heaven  but  does  its  blessed  work  on  earth 
in  those  that  loved  it  here.  Forgotten !  O,  if  the  good  deeds  of 
human  creatures  could  bo  traced  to  their  source,  how  beaiitifuUy 


would  even  death  appear ;  for  how  much  charily,  mercy  and  puri- 
fied aflfection  would  be  seen  to  have  their  growth  in  dusty 
graves !" 

So  also  did  the  blighted  Violet — blighted  on  earth,  to  bloom 
again  in  immortal  beauty — so  also  did  she  do  her  work,  in  dying 
that  many  hearts  might  flourish  anew  in  a  holier  and  better  living 
and  doing. 

And  how  was  it  with  poor  Margaret  ?  For  a  moment  her  senses 
reeled  under  the  accumulated  shocks  which  she  had  experienced. 
Neither  her  father  nor  mother  was  yet  wholly  restored  to  perfect 
health — Violet  lying  there  before  her  eyes,  and  now,  her  lover 
dying  perhaps  !  But  courage  and  fortitude  came  to  her  aid,  just 
when  she  needed  it  most ;  and  she  remembered  with  joy,  how 
beautifully  Doctor  Curleton's  prescriptions  had  succeeded  at  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  mother  s  illness,  and  that  she  had  noted  all, 
with  a  critical  eye  and  ear.  Could  not  this  knowledge  be  applied 
to  his  own  case,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  experienced  person 
than  herself  and  Elsie  ■?  She  would  try,  at  least,  and,  God  help- 
ing her,  she  would  succeed.  And  she  left  the  dead,  for  whom  sho 
could  do  no  more,  and  the  mourning  parents  to  comfort  each 
other,  and  shut  herself  and  Elsie  in  the  sick  room. 

A  few  hours  altered  thi  calm,  sweet  face  of  John  Carleton  so 
much  that  his  own  mother  could  not  have  known  him.  After  a 
long  interval  of  delirious  excitement,  in  which  Violet's  fancies 
seemed  reproduced  in  his  mind,  he  seemed  to  sink  rapidly  under 
the  disorder.  His  two  nurses  were  unremitting  in  attention ; 
watched  every  symptom,  and  combated  every  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, until  a  dull,  heavy  stupor,  that  yielded  to  no  medicine,  and 
from  which  there  was  no  arousal,  succeeded. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  hours,  Margaret  sat  down  and  fold- 
ed her  hands  helplessly  on  the  pillow  where  lay  that  head  which 
never  before  was  insensible  to  her  touch.  Behind  her  was  a  win- 
dow, through  which  the  beams  of  a  September  moon  were  stream- 
ing brightly.  She  turned  round  at  the  dreary  sound  of  wheels  in 
the  street.  Had  they  come  for  Violet !  It  was  well  that  they  had 
not,  for  her  strength,  which  had  held  out  while  there  was  anything 
to  do,  had  failed  in  her  present  inaction. 

The  chill,  shining  moonbeams  were  slanting  across  the  face  of 
the  sick  man,  as  she  turned  back  towards  the  bed  ;  making  it 
paler  and  more  deathlike  than  before.  She  thought  that  no  breath 
came  from  the  lips,  and  despair  seized  upon  her  heart.  Sho 
looked  up,  and  saw  her  father  tottering  in  his  weakness  toward* 
her.  She  could  scarcely  rouse  herself  to  give  him  her  help  to  a 
chair. 

"  They  have  taken  her  away,  Margaret.  My  little  Violet  is 
gone."  She  had  no  conception  that  he  meant  she  was  carried 
from  the  house.  The  old  man — prematurely  stricken  old  by  the 
events  of  the  past  week — was  calm  and  still  under  his  grief;  but 
Margaret  grew  almost  desperate  under  hers.  Sho  could  not 
speak,  to  tell  him  that  John  Carleton  had  passed  into  the  same 
sleep  that  preceded  Violet's  death,  or  perhaps  had  passed  away 
altogether. 

Mr.  Linton  knelt  by  the  bedside,  his  gray  hair,  so  black  but  last 
week,  streaming  over  the  quilt.  He  prayed,  and  the  tears  that 
would  not  flow  before,  now  rained  from  Margaret's  eyes.  She 
held  the  hand  of  her  lover,  cold  with  dew ;  and  as  ber  father's 
prayer  ended,  she  felt  a  faint  quivering  in  that  hand,  not  amount- 
ing to  a  pressure,  but  quickening  her  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
waking  from  that  terrible  sleep.  And  then  and  there,  John  Carle- 
ton, pale  and  ghost-like,  but  with  a  recovered  consciousness,  and 
a  look  full  of  love  and  hope  and  joy,  drew  her  feebly  down  to  his 
bosom,  and  kissed  her  reverently  as  one  would  a  sleeping  infant. 

A  few  cool  and  breezy  days  followed  this  dreary  week,  and  the 
pestilence  abated.  Men  blessed  the  footsteps  of  John  Carleton  for 
his  presence  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and  dying  of  their  house- 
holds, and  in  after  times  they  blessed  the  heroic  wife  who  watched 
by  him  on  that  dreary  night  of  the  pestilence. 


<  ^.»  I 


There  are  some  characters  who  appear  to  superficial  observers 
to  be  full  of  contradiction,  change,  and  incoBsistency,  and  yet 
they  that  are  in  the  secret  of  what  such  persons  are  driving  at, 
know  that  they  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  appear  ta  be,  anil 
that  they  have  one  single  object  in  view,  to  which  they  as  pertin- 
aciously adhere,  through  every  circumstance  of  change,  as  the 
hound  to  the  hare,  through  all  her  mazes  and  doublings.  We 
know  that  a  windmill  is  eternally  at  work  to  accomplish  one  end, 
although  it  shifts  with  every  variation  of  the  weathercock,  and  as- 
sumes ten  different  positions  in  a  day. —  C'oUon. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO    MISS    MAR\    A.    HURNETT. 

8Y  waLIE  WARE. 

If  aflaictlon  round  thee  fling 

Her  mantle  (lark  and  drear ; 
If  suffering,  want  and  grief 

Should  ever  hover  near ; 
If  all  thy  joys  have  Hcd, 
And  all  thy  hopes  he  dead. 

••  Trust  in  God."' 

If  friendship  "a  been  to  thee 

liut  a»  a  passing  breath, 
Living  brightly  for  an  hour. 

Then  gone  for  aye  in  death ; 
If  all  thy  friends  have  fled, 
Let  not  thy  heart  bo  dead, 

But  •'  trust  in  God.'' 

If  the  one  thou  fondly  lovest 

llath  broken  every  vow, 
And  caused  thy  heart  to  mourn, 

And  paler  made  thy  brow, 
0,  give  not  sorrow  sway, 
Wipe  the  falling  tear  away. 

And  ■'  trust  in  God!" 

If  a  cold  and  selfish  vforld 

Fail  to  love  thee  now. 
Mourn  not.  for  soon  will  rest 

Fame's  wreath  upon  thy  brow  : 
And  then  they  '11  bow  before  thy  shrine, 
And  love  to  quote  the  words  that  arc  thine, 
Still  '-trust  iu  God.'' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENES  m  CHINA-NO.  12. 

BT  ALUNO. 

A  FIGHT  WITH  THE  MANDARIN  SOLDIERS. 

The  city  of  Shanghae  stands  on  the  west  banks  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Woo-sung,  the  walls  being  washed  on  the  southeast  side 
by  its  muddy  water.  To  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  settlement  where 
the  European  and  American  merchants  have  their  store-houses 
and  residences,  and  upon  the  other  sides  is  a  rude  plain  called  the 
Racecourse.  This  city  had  been  in  possession  of  the  rebel  army 
about  six  months,  when  the  incidents  recorded  in  tlie  pi'cseiit 
sketch  took  place.  It  was  the  .strong  fortress  of  the  rebels,  and 
was  closely  besieged  by  the  government  troops,  or  mandarin  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  the  Tartar  governor  of  the  province. 
Day  after  day  the  attack  of  the  besiegers  was  renewed,  while  a 
strict  blockade  was  maintained  by  three  French  frigates  in  tlie 
river,  which  prevented  any  stores  from  reaching  the  rebels  within 
the  walls.  These  frigates  also  aided  actively  in  the  siege,  by 
bombarding  the  city  daily  with  their  heavy  guns. 

About  the  time  to  which  my  present  narrative  refors,  the  im- 
perial general  had  extended  his  works  in  a  manner  that  caused 
great  annoyance  to  the  American  and  European  merchants  in  the 
outside  settlement;  and  indeed  was  fraught  with  serious  danger 
to  them  and  their  families  and  possessions.  Between  this  settle- 
ment and  the  city  walls  there  was  a  small  stream  called  the  Soo- 
chou  Creek,  which  emptied  itself  into  the  river.  Upon  the  banks 
of  this  creek  the  Chinese  commander  had  caused  several  breast- 
works to  be  thrown  up,  behind  wliich  he  planted  cannon  and 
posted  an  adequate  force. 

There  was  a  temporary  twelve-foot  wall,  or  barrier,  around  the' 
settlement,  extending,  in  a  horseshoe  shape,  from  one  point  of 
the  river  bank  to  another.  A  portion  of  the  mandarin  troops  were 
also  encamped  in  the  open  space  beyond  this  barrier,  their  tents 
extending  close  up  to  the  same.  The  pernicious  effects  of  this 
movement  soon  made  themselves  visible,  and  caused  bitter  com- 
plaints on  tie  part  of  our  people.  The  Chinese  soldiers,  naturally 
thieves,  soon  commenced  stealing  everything  that  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  infesting  the  settlement  in  large  numbers,  and 
roaming  through  its  streets  at  night  in  search  of  plunder.  But 
this  was  ordy  a  prelude  to  the  more  serious  evils  which  shortly 
followed. 

The  guns  planted  in  the  Soo-chou  Creek  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  city,  and  drew  forth  a  ready  response  from  the  rebels  on  the 
walls.  As  the  settlement  was  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  shot 
8 'nt  from  the  city  to  the  batteries  on  tlio  creek,  it  came  in  for  a 
good  share  of  the  reliels'  favors,  and  was  of  course  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  to  stay  in.  All  the  families  in  the  exposed  quarter 
had  to  leave  their  houses,  to  avoid  the  shot  and  shells  which  fell 
on  the  roofs  and  came  crashing  through  the  walls  and  windows. 
In  one  instance  a  nurse  and  child  were  killed  while  in  bed,  by  one 
of  these  stray  shot ;  and  the  occupants  of  many  splendid  and 
costly  mansions  had  barely  time  to  vacate  them,  when  they  were 
laid  in  ruins. 

Another  serious  danger  threatened  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
Chinese  soldiery.  A  number  of  them  were  engaged  in  stealing 
fowls  and  pigs  from  a  gentleman's  yard  one  night,  and  were  fired 
upon  while  in  the  act.  Two  of  tlie  number  were  killed  by  the  dis- 
charge ;  whereupon  the  remainder  of  the  party  broke  into  the 
house,  murdered  the  proprietor  and  his  clerk,  and  subjected  his 
lady  to  the  most  brutal  outrages.  This  occurrence  served  to 
bring  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  merchants  to  a  head  ;  for  they  saw 
at  once  that  all  of  them  were  liable  to  be  plundered  and  murdered 
by  the  ten  thousand  lawless  wretches  that  swarmed  around  the 
settlement,  long  before  any  assistance  could  reach  them  from  the 
vessels  in  the  river.    A  deputation  of  their  number  accordingly 


waited  upon  the  consul,  who  immediately  took  hold  of  the  matter 
in  earnest. 

Without  delay  the  consul  sent  me  with  an  order  to  the  Chinese 
governor,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Soo  chou  Creek  and 
break  up  his  encampment  around  the  settlement.  The  order  was 
peremptory,  because,  according  to  the  treaties  with  the  European 
and  American  powers,  no  armed  force  was  to  be  allowed  within 
two  miles  of  the  settlement,  except  by  express  permission  of  the 
consuls.  I  delivered  my  despatch  and  brought  back  to  the  consul 
a  written  reply,  which  I  understood  to  contain  a  promise  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  immediately.  But  day  after  day  passed,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  leaving  on  the  part  of  the  troops.  Yet,  as  if 
determined  to  do  all  the  stealing  they  could  while  the  opportunity 
lasted,  the  rascally  soldiers  plied  their  trade  with  the  utmost 
assiduity.  Not  a  night  passed  without  some  of  our  people  being 
robbed.  A  second  time  the  consul  sent  me  to  the  governor,  re- 
peating his  demand,  and  then  the  answer  came  back,  short,  sharp, 
decided,  that  he  would  not  remove  either  batteries  or  camp,  for  he 
chose  to  have  them  there  to  fight  the  rebels  ;  and  that  if  two  of 
our  people  killed  his  soldieis,  they  had  a  right  to  kill  them  who 
did  it. 

Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  resort  to  force ;  and  it 
amused  mc  to  see  the  consul,  who  was  an  old  East  India  warrior, 
coolly  read  the  governor's  answer,  and  then  as  quietly  as  though 
inviting  him  to  dinner,  set  down  and  write  him  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  drive  tlie  troops  off  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet !  And  what 
the  old  war-horse  determined  on,  he  set  about  at  once.  That  day 
was  a  basy  one  for  me,  as  I  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  consul,  and 
was  rushing  about  the  settlement  and  on  board  the  men-of-war 
with  orders  until  dark.  All  the  merchants  and  clerks,  and  in  fact 
all  the  white  men  in  the  settlement,  volunteered  at  once,  and  placed 
themselves  under  command  of  the  brave  old  consul. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  six  field  pieces  were  landed 
from  the  frigates,  and  about  three  hundred  sailors  and  marines 
came  on  shore.  By  six  all  the  arms,  ammunition  and  camp 
equipage  were  piled  upon  the  green  before  the  consul's  mansion, 
and  all  the  volunteers  had  been  supplied  with  rifles,  with  which 
any  of  them  could  hit  a  man  at  two  hundred  yards.  Again  the 
governor  was  notified  of  our  purpose,  and  his  reply  was,  that  he 
would  not  remove  his  men  ;  and  that  if  we  attempted  to  drive 
them  off,  he  would  burn  the  settlement.  .  On  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  all  the  women  and  children  were  sent  on  board  the  ships, 
and  we  prepared  to  march  against  the  mandarin  troops. 

One  hundred  men  and  three  field  pieces  were  left  to  protect 
the  settlement,  and  the  rest,  numbering  in  all — volunteers,  sailors 
and  marines — about  three  hundred,  with  the  other  three  cannon, 
took  tlie  field.  We  were  accompanied  by  about  two  hundred 
Chinese,  carrying  our  camp  equipage  and  baggage.  At  a  little 
before  ten  wo  reached  the  barrier  wall,  and  could  see  no  appear- 
ance of  preparation  for  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  troops 
in  the  field  beyond.  We  halted,  and  while  we  were  gazing  at  the 
hive-like  scene  before  us  presented  by  their  camp,  a  messenger  rode 
into  the  midst  of  the  tents  and  delivered  some  orders,  the  effect 
of  which  was  soon  apparent  in  the  fire  which  the  soldiers  opened 
upon  us. 

From  behind  our  barrier  wall  we  answered  their  fire  promptly 
and  with  good  effect,  the  large  number  that  fell  beneath  our  dis- 
charge proving  that  the  Shanghae  volunteers  were  no  despicable 
riflemen.  In  a  short  time  the  enemy  struck  their  tents  and  made 
a  hasty  but  orderly  retreat  from  the  exposed  position  where  our 
deadly  fire  mowed  them  down.  They  made  a  stand  at  a  safer 
distance,  upon  a  small  eminence  covered  with  low  brushwood. 
We  advanced  from  our  cover,  and  followed  them  into  the  open 
ground,  our  field  pieces  at  each  discharge  doing  fearful  execution 
among  their  crowded  ranks. 

Our  commander  now  detached  a  force  of  fifty  marines  to  attack 
the  batteries  on  Soocliou  Creek,  one  of  which  hud  opened  a  clum- 
sy and  ineflectual  fire  upon  us,  killing,  however,  three  of  our  men 
and  wounding  one.  The  batteries  were  carried  by  the  marines  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  all  the  guns  were  spiked  but  the 
three  which  had  been  ranged  upon  us.  These  were  directed  by 
our  people  upon  the  flank  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  cross-fire 
co-operated  well  with  the  fire  in  front  from  our  field  pieces,  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  their  new  position.  After  this  was  accom- 
plished, these  three  guns  were  also  spiked,  and  abandoned  with 
the  others. 

Thus  the  battle  waged  through  the  day,  and  by  eight  in  the 
evening  we  had  not  only  driven  them  from  their  batteries,  but 
forced  them  at  least  a  mile  from  the  settlement.  We  then  deter- 
mined to  encamp  upon  the  field,  and  pitching  our  tents,  we  sent 
the  wounded  on  litters  borne  by  Chinamen  and  properly  guarded, 
to  the  hospital  in  the  settlement.  A  chain  of  sentries  was  thrown 
around  our  camp,  and  picked  guards  posted  at  all  exposed  points  ; 
we  then  turned  our  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  inner  man.  On 
that  evening,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dying,  many  of  us 
cooked  and  ate  the  first  meal  of  which  we  had  ever  partaken  on 
the  tented  field. 

The  night  passed  quietly,  the  guards  being  visited  regularly 
and  duly  relieved.  At  break  of  day  the  fight  was  resumed.  Our 
men  fought  well,  and  every  discharge  of  grape  and  cannister  from 
our  field  pieces  mowed  the  enemy  down  by  dozens.  But  they  held 
their  position  behind  some  mounds  of  earth  which  they  had  thrown 
up  during  the  night,  and  at  the  same  time  annoyed  us  very  much 
with  four  guns  of  heavy  calibre  which  they  had  brought  to  bear 
upon  us.  We  kept  up  our  fire  the  whole  of  that  day,  but  not  a 
foot  of  ground  did  we  gain  ;  and  although  wc  killed  hundreds  on 
hundreds,  they  apjieared  as  numerous  and  determined  as  ever.  At 
sundown  we  ceased  firing,  and  again  pitched  our  tents  upon  the 
same  ground  as  the  night  before.  That  night  our  fatigue  party 
carried  fifty  killed  and  wounded  to  the  settlement. 


We  attempted  a  midnight  surpri.e,  and  made  a  fierce  and  de- 
termined assault  upon  the  enemy's  camp.  But  after  half  an  hour 
of  fearful  carnage,  wc  were  beaten  back,  leaving  five  of  our  party 
dead  behind  us.  The  loss  of  the  Chmamen  must  have  been  very 
great ;  for  our  sailors,  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols,  fought 
like  tigers,  and  were  only  driven  off  by  the  overpowering  numbers 
that  literally  crowded  them  back,  fighting  step  by  step.  During 
this  assault  the  American  consul  received  a  wound  in  the  right 
leg  which  will  lame  him  for  life.  When  day  dawned  we  were 
upon  them  again,  but  met  with  the  same  determined  resistance. 
During  the  whole  of  the  two  previous  days  my  brother  had  fought 
by  my  side,  and  we  had  both  escaped  without  a  scratch.  On  the 
third  day  we  were  together,  in  company  with  a  party  of  twenty 
men  of  which  I  had  the  command,  and  my  orders  were  to  storm 
the  mound  on  which  a  body  of  about  fifty  Chinamen  yinapta.- 
tioned.  They  had  a  gun  of  heavy  calibre  with  them,  and  were 
doing  serious  mischief  with  it  upon  one  wing  of  our  line.  My 
business  was  to  spike  this  gun,  and  return  to  the  main  body. 
About  all  of  my  party  were  Americans,  and  when  I  told  them  that 
1  wanted  to  snake  the  force  upon  the  mound,  they  knew  exactly 
what  I  meant. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  all  buried  in  the  high  grass,  and 
silently  crawling  towards  our  destined  point.  Wc  reached  within 
forty  yards  of  the  enemy,  entirely  unobserved  by  them.  I  then 
gave  the  order  to  halt,  and  when  all  were  ready,  such  a  death- 
dealing  volley  as  we  sent  among  them  I  never  saw  equalled  by  so 
small  a  band.  With  the  report  of  our  rifles  we  sprang  up  the 
sides  of  the  mound,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, what  were  left  of  them  turned  and  fled.  In  a  second  wo 
spiked  the  gun  and  were  about  to  withdraw,  when  I  suddenly 
missed  my  brother,  who  I  had  supposed  was  at  my  side  through 
the  whole  fray.  But  the  Chinese  were  rushing  to  the  mound  in 
large  numbers,  and  there  was  no  time  to  look  about  us,  so  we 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  spot. 

While  we  were  on  the  run  to  rejoin  our  line,  I  found  my  brother 
lying  on  the  ground.  A  ball  from  the  Chinamen  had  passed 
through  his  thigh  and  brought  him  down.  He  could  not  walk, 
and  wo  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  with  us  to  the  tents. 
There  the  surgeons  had  a  busy  time  of  it,  for  latterly  we  had  been 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  I  was  immediately  after  this  despatched 
by  the  consul  to  the  settlement  for  two  more  field  pieces  and  fifty 
men  from  the  guard  stationed  there.  The  consul  also  sent  his 
horse  in  my  charge,  to  be  put  up  at  the  stables,  as  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  bullet.  I  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
settlement,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  reinforcements  despatched 
for  the  field,  I  rode  to  the  stable  and  left  the  horse. 

Being  anxious  to  see  how  my  brother  got  along  with  his  wound, 
I  concluded  to  scale  the  barrier  and  make  a  short  cut  back  to  the 
camp.  This  was  no  sooner  thought  of  than  done.  I  clambered 
over  the  wall,  and  had  got  within  sight  of  our  forces,  which  were 
waiting  for  the  fresh  men  and  additional  guns  before  renewing  the 
fight,  when  three  mandarin  soldiers  rushed  upon  me  from  behind. 
In  the  glance  which  I  got  of  them  I  could  see  that  one  bore  a  long 
Chinese  spear  like  a  pitchfork,  with  three  prongs.  What  weapons 
the  others  had  I  knew  not.  They  had  been  concealed  behind  the 
ruins  of  an  old  mud  hut,  and  I  did  not  see  them  until  they  rushed 
out  upon  me. 

With  a  spring  I  darted  ahead  of  them,  and  ran  faster  than  I. 
ever  ran  before  or  since,  drawing  my  sword  and  pistol  from  their 
sheaths  while  at  the  top  of  my  speed.  But  with  the  best  time  I 
could  make,  the  yellow  rascals  gained  upon  me,  and  I  could  al- 
most fancy  I  felt  the  head  one's  spear  with  its  three  prongs  enter- 
ing my  back.  Soon  the  sound  of  his  feet  told  me  that  the  spear 
thrust  would  be  something  more  than  fancy,  if  I  did  not  turn  upon 
the  bearer  and  disable  him.  With  a  sudden  hal^  I  faced  about, 
and  had  just  time  to  raise  my  sword,  when,  still  running,  he  thrust 
at  me  with  the  ugly-looking  weapon.  I  turned  his  thrust  with  a 
vigorous  parry  in  tierce,  and  gave  him  the  point  of  my  sword. 
His  great  speed  seemed  to  give  him  quite  a  good  appetite  for  cold 
steel ;  for  he  never  stopped  until  he  had  taken  the  whole  of  it  into 
his  bowels,  bringing  up  short  against  the  hilt,  while  the  point  pro- 
truded from  his  back.  The  other  two  were  at  his  heels ;  and  as  I 
pressed  the  trigger  of  my  pistol,  the  muzzle  of  which  rested  against 
the  heart  of  one  of  them,  his  short,  heavy  Chinese  sword  left  a 
deep  gash  on  my  forehead.  At  the  same  instant  I  received  a  blow 
upon  the  head  from  the  heavy  iron-shod  club  of  the  third,  the 
crushing  noise  of  which  made  think  I  was  shot,  as  I  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

Three  days  afterwards  I  recovered  my  senses,  and  the  first  ob- 
ject which  I  realized  was  my  brother,  propped  up  in  the  bed  next 
to  mine,  gazing  anxiously  upon  me.  Poor  Tom  forgot  all  hia 
own  pains  to  think  of  me,  and  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  beam  of 
reason  once  more  dawn  upon  my  face.  I  was  now  told  how  I  had 
escaped.  I  had  been  seen  by  several  of  our  party  at  the  moment 
of  my  conflict  with  the  three  soldiers ;  but  while  my  position 
placed  me  between  my  assailants  and  my  friends,  the  latter  could 
do  nothing  for  me.  The  moment  I  fell  the  enemy  was  unmasked ; 
and  as  the  remaining  fellow  (for  I  had  killed  the  other  two)  raised 
his  mace  to  give  me  a  second  and  finishing  blow,  a  dozen  of  them 
drawed  sight  upon  him,  a  dozen  rifles  cracked,  and  a  dozen  balls 
riddled  his  body  ere  he  could  bring  down  his  club  upon  my 
prostrate  head. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  our  party  had  beat  the  man- 
darins from  their  entrenchments  with  great  slaughter,  and  chased 
them  for  miles.  The  governor  was  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to 
pay  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  compensation  for  the  injury  he 
had  caused,  and  to  give  security  for  the  future  safety  of  the  settle- 
ment. My  brother  and  I  recovered  from  our  wounds  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  we  yet  bear  the  marks  of  the  fight  with  the  mandarin 
soldiers. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

As  we  have  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  our  renders  posted  up 
with  regard  to  the  persons  and  doings  of  all  the  world's  no- 
tabilities, its  great  men  and  its  rulers — though  some  of  the 
latter  are  by  no  means  its  great  men — we  add  to  our  gallery  ot 
people  talked  about,  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  com- 
ing of  age  was  recently  celebrated  all  through  Holland.     To 
be  sure,  his  royal  highness  is  not  really  of  age,  but  has  been 
declared  to  be.'which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.     The  con- 
stitution of  Holland  provides  that  no  subject  of  his  majesty 
shall  be  of  age  before  his  twenty-third  birthday,  but  that  the 
king  is  of  age  on  his  eighteenth  birthday.     The  Prince  ot 
Orange  completed   his   eighteenth  year  lately  ;  and,   as   his 
royal  highness  is  still  a  subject,  many  thought  that  the  king 
intended  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son.     Hence  the  rumors  on 
this  subject  that  were  floating  about  the  French  and  Kiiglish 
papers  a  few  weeks  ago.     There  are  others  who  aver  that  this 
premature  coming  of  age  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  was  a 
manoeuvre  for  securing  for  the  prince  state  pay  and  a  state 
houseliold   five  years  before  he  could  constitutionally  claim 
them.     Bo  all   this    as    it   may,  the  Prince   of  Orange  has 
been  formally  congratulated  by  the  people  of  Holland  on  the 
attainment  of  his  majority.     In  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  cities  of  Holland,  illuminations  and  feasts  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  has  become  a  privy  councillor  and  a  major-general. 
The  house  of  Orange  has  always  been  considered  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Holland  as  the  palladium  of  their  rights,  liberties,  and 
privileges.     From  the  time  of  the  sagacious  William  the  Si- 
lent, who  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  repelled  with  his 
little  band  of  sturdy  patriots  the  power  of  Spanish  arrogance 
and  despotism,  to  the  time  of  the  liberal  minded  William  II., 
who  in  1849  prescribed  the  articles  of  the  charter  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  liberal  constitution  of  Holland,  the  house 
of  Orange  has  always  eminently  distinguished  itself  by  its  un- 
wavering defence  of  liberty  and  Protestantism.     It  therefore 
well  becomes  the  people  of  this  industrious  and  prosperous 
commonwealth  to  receive  with  enthusiastic  hope  another  rep- 
resentative of  a  house  which  has  been  the  instrument  of  work- 
ing out  so  much  good  to  them.     Some  months  ago  it  was 
stated  by  the  English  and  French  journals  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  asked,  and  been  promised,  the  hand  of  the  Prin- 
cess Alice  of  England  ;  and,  though  the  subject  is  less  talked 
about  now  than  it  was  then,  and  is  by  many  altogether  discredited, 
it  is  still  thought  in  high  quarters  that  such  an  alliance  will  be 
eventually  eflFected.     At  a  very  early  age  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  entrusted  to  the  deucational  care  of  an   English  lady,  who, 
assiduously  assisted  by  his  exemplary  mother  the  queen,   anx- 
iously devoted  her  best  energies  to  her  responsible  office.     Subse- 
quently the  prince  was  removed  to  the  educational  establishment 
of  Dr.  de  Raadt — a  man  of  high  scholastic  reputation — where  he 
passed  three  or  four  years,  sharing  in  the  studies,  amusements, 
and  domestic  life  of  all  the  boys — sons  of  statesmen,  clergymen, 
lawyers  and  merchants — entrusted  to  Dr.  de  Kaadt's  care.     At 
this  point  of  his  history  his  royal  parents  seem  to  have  evinced  a 
very  laudable  determination  that  their  son  and  heir  should  be  ed- 
ucated among  his  future  subjects  as  a  man,  rather  than  as  princes 
are  too  usually  educated.     On  leaving  school  the  Prince  of  Orange 
entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where,  throughout  his  academi- 
cal career,  which  he  terminated  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  taking  his 
doctor's  degree,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  attention 
to  study,  by  his  affable  demeanor,  and  by  his  superior  attainments. 
He  is  an  excellent  linguist,  and,  under  the  training  of  an  English 
tutor,- Mr.  Henry  Attwell   (admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Oaken 
Crown,  in  recognition  of  his  services),  he  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  attaining  a  correct  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language  and  literature,  but  seems,  judging  from  all  the  good 
things  that  are  known  and  said  of  him,  to  have  studied,  con  amove, 
the  peculiarities,  while  he  displays  the  idiosyncrasies,  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman.     The  prince,  it  is  said  by  those  well  up  in  palace 
gossip,  intends  passing  two  years  at  the  university   of  Oxford, 
England,  following  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  William  II., 
in  order  to  cultivate  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  the  modem  English.     We  are  not  able  to  state  distinctly  that 
such  is  the  case ;  but  as  his  royal  highness  "  is  o'er  young  to  marry 
jret,"  and  neither  state  nor  military  affairs  arc  likely  to  demand 
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much  of  his  attention  for  some  time  to  come,  perhaps  he  could 
scarcely  pass  two  years  of  the  present  impressionable  period  of 
his  life  better  than  by  studying  ancient  lore,  of  English  constitu- 
tional legislation,  and  their  national  aspirations  on  "  the  charmed 
banks  of  the  Isis." 


THE  COSTUMES  OF  NORMANDY. 

In  the  accompanying/engraving  we  have  full  length  portraits 
of  female  peosants  of  the  departments  of  L'Eure  and  Calvados, 
upper  Normandy,  France,  flanked  by  sketches  representing  the  re- 
markable head-dress  worn  by  the  beauties  of  that  famous  region. 
One  of  these  is  a  singular  crest  with  wings,  two  of  the  others  lofty 
and  ambitious  structures,  with  lace  lappets.  The  head-dress  in 
the  shape  of  a  mitre,  seen  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  engrav- 
ing, is  one  of  very  great  antiquity.  Some  of  these  queer  coiffures 
are  occasionally  seen  in  Paris,  on  the  heads  of  Norman  nurses, 
and  we  believe  the  houne  of  the  prince  imperial  is  thus  bedecked. 
During  the  late  tour  of  their  majesties,  the  empress  Eugenie  was 
much  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  Norman  maidens  who 
thronged  to  see,  at  various  points,  offering  flowers  and  gratula- 
tions.  Among  the  peasants  of  Normandy  many  curious  customs, 
aj  well  as  queer  dresses,  still  exist,  rendering  the  country  very 
interesting  to  tourists  tired  of  the  dead  level  and  uniformity  of 
modern  civilization.  The  costumes  of  the  French  peasants  are  by 
no  means  so  picturesque,  and  never  were,  as  the  national  costumes 
of  other  countries,  and  it  is  a  little  singular,  since  France  has 
come  to  set  the  fashion  to  the  world.  The  costumes  of  the  Ital- 
ian peasants  are  far  more  graceful — so  are  those  of  Albania,  Hun- 
gary, and  so  were  those  of  the  Scottish  highland  before  the  nation- 
al dress  was  suppressed  by  law.  In  the  East  nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  and  graceful  than  the  dresses  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
Egyptians  still  fold  them  in  drapery  at  once  picturesque  and 
classic.     Western  costumes  are,  however,  fast  prevailing. 


THE  OLD  WIFE'S  KISS. 

The  funeral  services  were  ended,  and  as  the  voice  of  prayer 
escaped,  tears  were  hastily  wiped  off  from  the  wet  cheeks,  and 
long-drawn  sighs  relieved  suppressed  and  choking  sobs,  as  the 
mourners  prepared  to  take  leave  of  the  corpse.  It  was  an  old 
man  that  lay  there,  robed  for  the  grave.  More  than  three- 
score years  had  whitened  those  locks  and  furrowed  that  brow, 
and  made  those  stiff  limbs  weary  of  life's  journey,  and  all  the 
more  willing  to  lie  down  and  rest  where  weariness  is  no  more 
suffered,  and  infirmities  no  longer  a  burden.  The  aged  have 
but  few  to  weep  for  them  when  they  die.  The  most  of  those 
who  would  have  mourned  their  loss,  have  gone  to  their  grave 
before  them  ;  harps  that  would  have  sighed  sad  harmonies  are 
shattered  and  gone ;  and  that  few  that  remain  are  looking 
cradleward  rather  than  graveward — to  life's  closing  gaol;  are 
bound  to  and  living  in  the  generation  rising,  more  than  the 
generation  departing.  Youth  and  beauty  have  many  admirers 
while  living,  have  many  mourners  when  dying.  Many  tear- 
ful ones  bend  over  their  coffined  clay,  many  sad  hearts  follow 
in  their  funeral  train.  But  age  has  few  admirers,  few  mourn- 
ers. This  was  an  old  man,  and  a  circle  of  mourners.  Two 
children,  who  had  themselves  passed  the  middle  of  life,  and 
who  had  children  of  their  own  to  care  for,  and  be  cared  for  by 
them.  Besides  these,  and  a  few  friends  who  had  seen  and 
visited  him  while  sick,  and  possibly  had  known  him  for  a  few 
years,  there  were  none  others  to  shed  a  tear  except  his  wife. 
And  of  this  small  company,  the  old  wife  seemed  to  be  the 
only  heart-mourner.  It  is  respectful  for  friends  to  be  sad  for 
a  few  moments,  till  the  service  is  performed  and  the  hearse  is 
out  of  sight.  It  is  very  proper  and  suitable  for  children,  who 
have  outgrown  the  fervency  and  aflTections  of  youth,  to  shed 
tears  when  an  aged  parent  says  farewell,  and  lies  down  to 
quiet  slumbers.  Some  regrets,  some  recollections  of  the  past, 
some  transitory  grief,  and  the  pangs  are  over.  Not  always  so. 
But  often,  how  little  true,  genuine  heart  sorrow  there  is ! 

The  old  wife  arose  with  difficulty  from  her  seat,  and  went 
to  the  coffin  to  look  her  last  look — to  take  her  last  farewell. 
Through  the  fast  falling  tears  she  gazed  long  and  fondly  down 
into  that  pale,  unconscious  face.  Whom  did  she  sec  there  * 
Others  saw  nothing  but  the  rigid  features  of  the  dead  ;  she  saw 
more.  In  every  wrinkle  of  that  brow  she  road  the  history  ot 
years.  From  youth  to  manhood  ;  from  manhood  to  old  age  ; 
in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  sickness  and  health — it  was  all  there : 
when  those  children,  who  had  outgrown  the  sympathies  of  child- 
hood, were  infants  lying  on  her  bosom,  and  those  dull,  mute  mon- 
itors were  unintelligible ;  to  her  they  were  the  alphabet  of  the 
heart,  familiar  as  household  words !  And  then  the  future  I 
"  What  will  become  of  me  1  What  shall  I  do  now  ■»"  She  did 
not  say  so — she  did  not  say  anything — but  she  felt  it.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  old  wife  is  clouded.  The  home  circle  i>  broken,  never 
to  be  re-united !  The  visions  of  the  hearthstone  are  scattered  for- 
ever. Up  to  that  hour  there  was  a  home,  to  which  the  heart  al- 
ways turned  with  fondness.  But  that  magic  is  sundered ;  the 
keystone  of  that  sacred  arch  has  fallen,  and  now  home  is  nowhere 
this  side  of  heaven  !  What  shall  the  old  wife  do  now  ?  Go  and 
live  with  her  children  ?  bo  a  pensioner  upon  their  kindness,  where 
she  may  be  more  a  burden  than  a  blessing  ?  so,  at  least,  she  thinks. 
Or  shall  she  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments  of  that  broken  arch ; 
make  them  her  temple  and  her  shrine  ;  sit  down  in  her  chill  soli- 
tude beside  its  expiring  fires  and  die  ?  What  shall  she  do  now  ? 
They  gently  crowded  her  away  from  the  dead,  and  the  undertaker 
came  forward  with  the  coffin  in  hand.  It  is  all  right  and  proper — 
of  course  it  must  be  done ;  but  to  the  heart  mourner  It  brings  a 
kind  of  shudder — a  thrill  of  agony,  as  when  the  headsman  comes 
forward  with  the  axe !  The  undertaker  stood  lor  a  moment,  de- 
cent propriety,  not  wishing  to  manifest  rude  haste,  but  evidently 
desirous  of  being  as  expeditious  as  possible.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  close  the  coffin,  the  old  wife  turned  back,  and  stooping  down, 
imprinted  one  long,  last  kiss  upon  the  cold  lips  of  her  dead  hus- 
band, then  staggered  to  her  seat,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
the  closing  coffin  hid  him  from  her  sight  forever.  That  kiss ! 
Fond  token  of  affection,  and  of  sorrow,  and  memory,  and  fare- 
well !  I  have  seen  many  kiss  their  dead — many  such  seals  upon 
clay-cold  lips — but  never  did  I  see  one  so  purely  sad,  so  simply 
heart-touching  and  hopeless  as  that !  Or  If  it  had  hope,  it  looked 
to  the  joys  of  the  home  abo ve.^P»ci«r«s  of  Life. 
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TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year ^'^  "^ 

One  ropy ,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year ^^^ 

TwelTe  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  clob) 20  00 

a^  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictoriai.,  and  one  copy  of  Thi  Flao  of  ouB 
ViriOV,  when  taken  together,  $3  50  per  annum. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B..  Covington,  Ky.— We  have  delayed  answering  your  question  in  hopes  of 
hearing  of  such  a  work  as  you  require,  but  regret  to  «ay  that  our  efforts 
haTO  been  fruitless. 

B.,  Dftrlin(?tOD,  Wis.— The  work  can  bo  obtained  in  Boston  for  two  dollars. 
The  transportation  by  mail  would  cost  nenrly  a»  much  more. 

"  BpiRir-UAPfKR." — A  belief  that  certain  houpcs  are  haunted  still  exists  in 
England.  There  i«  a  good  house  at  Harlcadcn,  near  WiUcsden,  on  the  Har- 
row lload,  which  I»  belieTcd  to  be  haunted,  and  to  be  also  uulucky  to  all 
tenants,  on  which  account  It  has  been  for  some  time  unoccupied  The  pop- 
ular account  of  the  matter  is,  that  those  unpleasant  peculiarities  of  the 
mansion  are  owing  to  the  woodwork  having  been  formed  out  of  timber 
which  composed  the  scafTuld  on  which  Charles  I.  was  executed. 

C.  P.,  Burlington,  Vt. — Over  a  surface  comprising  one-eleventh  part  of  the 
earth,  the  power  of  the  sun  ia  too  weak  to  distiipate  io  summer  the  ice  and 
snow  of  winter. 

M.  D.,  Uockport,  Masf.— We  have  no  faith  that  *he  air  will  be  safely  navi- 
gated, though  constant  efforts  are  making  to  attain  that  end.  One  of  our 
latest  French  exchanges  says:  *'  A  soldier  of  the  63d  of  the  line,  named 
Mure,  affirms  that  he  has  found  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  directing 
balloons  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  larfie  surface  of  strong  silk  stretched 
over  pieces  of  whalebone,  with  two  largo  wings  at  the  sides.  The  aeronaut 
Is  seated  along  the  expanse  of  silk,  his  feet  placed  on  pedals  which  commu- 
nicate a  movement  to  the  wings,  while  his  arms  lean  on  a  lever,  by  means 
of  which  be  directs  the  mass.  All  this  piece  of  machinery  Is  disposed  Im- 
mediately below  the  balloon.  Mure  has  presented  a  model  of  bis  apparatus 
to  the  emperor,  who  has.  it  i»  said,  advanced  5000  francs  to  enable  the  in- 
ventor to  prosecute  his  experiments." 

T.  K-,  New  York.— Mcchi's  razor-paste  Is  composed  as  follows:  Emery,  re- 
dueod  to  an  Impalpable  powder,  two  parts;  spermaceti  ointment,  one  part. 
Mix  together,  and  rub  it  over  the  strop. 

**  UoUBSPUN.^' — The  following  receipts  for  making  blacking  are  taken  fVom  a 
reliable  source :  Luiuid  blacfang :  Rub  well  together  one  pound  of  ivory 
black  In  flue  powder,  three-quartors  of  a  pound  of  treacle,  and  two  ounre* 
of  sweet  oil.  Afterwards  add  one  piut  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  beer.— Paj.<  blacking:  Ivory  black,  one  pound;  treacle,  half  a  pound; 
olive  oil  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each,  tvto  ounces  ;  water,  a  sufGcient  quantity. 

B.  C. — Iq  various  parts  of  Scripture  mention  is  made  of  rings  as  ornaments 
worn  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  Bgyptinns.  Homer  makes  do  allusion  to 
rings;  but  nevertheless  there  is  reaKon  to  believe  that  they  were  in  use  at  a 
very  early  period  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans 
for  the  bridegroom  to  send  to  his  betrothed  a  ring  of  Iron,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  firmness  and  durability  of  their  union.  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
that  the  nuptial  ring  was  in  uj*e  among  the  Hebrews.  Among  Christians  it 
has  been  kept  up  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

B  B— Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  In  1810.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled '*  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,'  appeared  In  1830. 


■4   ■^•^'    » 


A  Substitute. — A  "retired  phypician,  whose  pnndfl  of  life, 
etc./'  Hays  that  an  opium  pill  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  appease 
hunger.     We  prefer  oysters,  followed  by  broiled  plover. 


A  ROCKT  Marriage. — A  marriage  was  recently  performed  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  bridegroom  has 
"  plenty  of  rocks"  to  live  on. 


Short-lived. — Penny  papers  contintie  to  die  off  in  the  Eng- 
lish country.     John  Bull  muM  pay  dear  for  hifi  whistle. 


<    -^m^    » 


BFI.INTER8. 


....  It  is  reported  that  the  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts  of  Virginia 
lost  $5000  on  the  Long  Island  races  recently. 

Mr.  George  Vandenhotf  has  bcoa  Tery  successful  in  his 
recitations  of  Longfellow's  new  and  popular  poem. 

....   Why  is  an  old  chair  that  has  a  new  bottom  put  ^  it  like 
a,  paid  bill  ?     Because  it  is  reseated  (receipted). 

....   A  GsrmaQ  physiologist  has  discovered  that  it  is  the  drunk- 
ard's "carbon"  which  being  retained,  burns  up  his  system. 

....   M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  tired  of  Paris,  where  he  is  "  played 
out,"  is  seeking  to  establish  himself  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

....   A  "matrimonial  broker"  in  New  York  has  retired  from 
his  peculiar  business  with  a  yery  handsome  fortune. 

....   Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  cabin  passen- 
gers left  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York  for  Europe  last  month. 

....   The  Duke  of  MalakofF  lately  gave  a  dinner  at  Paris  that 
cost  him  $1000.     But  he  has  $50,000  a  year. 

....   The  governor  of  New  Hampshire  led  off  the  string  in  ap- 
pointing Thanksgiving  for  the  25th  day  of  November. 

....   The  work  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  steadily  progressing. 
We  shall  be  glad  when  daylight  penetrates  the  mountain. 

A  son  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Talbot,  M.  C.  of  Kentucky  lately 

made  his  debut  as  a  clown  in  a  circus  company. 

The  Times  Paris  correspondent  says  the  ports  of  Tahiti 

and  Marquesas  are  about  being  declared  free. 

The  best  joke  of  the  season  is  the  bestowal  of  the  orders  of 

St.  Vladimir  and  of  the  legion  of  honor  on  the  emperor  of  China. 

....   The  New  York  and  Galway  steamship  company  have  pur- 
chased the  steamer  "  Congress  "  for  their  American  line. 

Church's  painting  of  Niagara  Falls  has  been  engraved  in 

London,  and  is  bow  on  exhibition  in  that  country. 

Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  since  his  retirement  from  politics, 

baa  been  writing  a  standard  history  of  New  England. 

....   The  London  papers  are  lauding  Charles  Kean  and  regret- 
ting that  he  is  to  give  up  the  management  of  tlie  Princess  theatre. 

....   Paul  Morphy,  the  great  American  chess-player,  wag  bom 
in  New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  June,  ll<37. 

....   If  London  increases  during  the  second   half  of  this  cen- 
tury at  her  present  rate,  the  population  in  1901  will  he  5,816,000. 
....  It  costs  sometliing  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment.    Bulwer  spent  $6000  on  his  election  in  Hertfordshire. 

....   We  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  Portland  friends  will 
have  the  honor  of  seeing  the  Leviathan  steamer,  after  all. 

....   The  Boston  Fusiliers  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Canada  ns 
guests  of  that  fine  corps,  the  Montreal  Rifles. 


THE  MOUND-Bl'ILDERS. 

Traces  of  the  semi-civilized  race  of  men  that  inhabited  this 
country  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  present  Indian  tribes,  are  often 
met  with  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  along  its  tributary 
streams.  These  traces  consist  of  mounds,  tumuli,  fortifications, 
etc.,  and  occasionally  human  remains  and  other  interesting  relics 
of  the  mound-builders,  are  dug  up  from  beneath  these  earth  works. 
Quite  recently,  near  the  town  of  Winchester,  Randolph  county,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Indiana,  skeletons  of  men  ten  feet  high  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  works  of  a  past  race.  There  is 
a  fortification  of  earth-work  near  by,  which  covers  a  space  of  thirty- 
six  acres.  The  present  height  of  those  works  is  fifteen  feet,  but 
there  is  a  mound  in  the  centre  which  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  twenty- 
five  feet.  Directly  east  and  west  from  this  central  mound  there 
are  gateways  through  the  sides  of  the  fortification,  and  outside  of 
these  openings  and  around  them,  are  other  smaller  forts.  These 
new  discoveries  are  precisely  similar  in  character  to  the  mounds 
and  fortifications  heretofore  found  in  those  regions,  and  were 
doubtless  the  work  of  the  same  people. 

In  reference  to  the  questions  whence  these  people  came,  and 
whither  they  departed,  archajologists  have  presented  a  very  plaus- 
ible theory  of  their  origin  in  southern  Asia,  and  entrance  upon  this 
continent  from  the  northwest,  by  the  way  of  Kamschatka  and  the 
bridge  of  islands  called  the  Aleutian  chain.  They  made  their 
way  to  the  regions  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
traces  of  them  in  the  copper  mines  of  that  locality  are  found  by 
the  miners  at  this  day.  They  occupied  the  Mississippi  basin  until 
driven  thence  by  the  invading  Indian  race,  wliich  originated  in 
nortliern  Asia,  and  followed  the  former  to  America  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, settling  upon  the  Pacific  side,  but  gradually  encroaching 
towards  the  east  until  they  came  at  length  upon  the  Mississippi, 
and  encountered  their  more  civilized  predecessors  in  the  line  of 
emigration.  The  Leni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians,  according 
to  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors,  resided 
many  hundred  years  ago  in  a  very  distant  country  in  the  western 
part  of  the  American  continent.  They  determined  to  emigrate  to 
the  eastward,  and  accordingly  set  out  in  a  body.  After  a  long 
journey,  and  many  halts  of  a  year  at  one  place,  they  arrived  at 
the  Namocsi  Sipu  (river  of  fish),  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Mississippi,  which  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
words  naiiiasi,  fish,  and  sipu,  river.  At  the  river  they  met  with 
another  Indian  tribe,  the  Mcngwe  (the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations), 
who  had  also  emigrated  eastward  from  a  distant  country,  and  had 
struck  the  river  somewhat  higher  up. 

The  traditions  of  the  Delawares  further  state  that  the  country 
east  of  the  Nanincsi  Sipu  was  inhabited  by  a  powerful  nation,  who 
had  many  large  towns  built  on  the  great  rivers  flowing  through 
the  land.  These  people  were  called  the  Alligewi,  from  whose 
ri^me  the  original  name  of  the  Ohio  river,  Alleghany,  also  of  the 
mountain  chain  to  the  eastward,  is  derived.  They  were  remark- 
ably stout  and  tall  men,  and  the  tradition  further  siiys  that  there 
were  giants  among  them.  They  defended  themselves  by  regular 
fortifications  and  entrenchments.  The  Lenape  fought  permission 
to  settle  in  the  country,  but  were  refused,  and  could  only  obtain 
consent  that  they  should  pass  through  and  seek  a  settlement  fur- 
ther eastward.  Wliile  they  were  crossing  the  great  river,  their 
numbers  alarmed  the  Alligewi,  and  a  furious  attack  was  com- 
menced upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  crossing. 
This  treachery  led  to  a  war  in  which  the  Iroquois  joined  the  Del- 
awares, and  the  final  result  w!\s  the  expulsion  of  tlio  Alligewi 
from  their  country,  and  the  eventual  migration  southward  into 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Peru.  This  occurred  about  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
had  traditions  among  them  corresponding  with  these. 


WASHINGTON'S  »IBLIX 

The  copy  of  the  Bible  that  belonged  to  Washington,  and  was 
used  by  him,  has  lately  been  brought  to  public  notice  by  the  Roy. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  travelling  agent  of  the  Nashville  Bible  Society. 
While  on  a  tour  of  duty  in  Macon  county,  Tennessee,  he  fell  in 
with  a  gentleman  who  exhibited  Washington's  Bible  to  him  and 
informed  him  of  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  his  possession. 
The  gentleman's  name  is  Clairborne,  and  he  lives  in  Lafayette, 
Macon  county.  He  says  he  formerly  lived  in  Virginia,  and  that 
while  there  he  received  this  Bible  as  a  gift  from  an  old  lady,  in 
gratitude  for  his  attendance  upon  a  sick  son  of  hers,  whom  he 
waited  upon  until  his  death.  The  old  lady  was  a  niece  of  General 
Washington,  and  upon  his  death  she  fell  heir  to  his  Bible,  which 
she  preserved  as  a  family  relic  until  her  poverty  compelled  her  to 
part  with  it,  in  compensation  for  the  services  bestowed  upon  her 
deceased  son.  Col.  Clairborne  says  he  gladly  accepted  the  oflPer 
which  she  made  him,  and  upon  his  removal  to  Tennessee,  carried 
it  with  him  upon  horseback  ;  that  ho  has  ever  prized  it  as  a  great 
treasure,  and  would  not  part  with  it  for  three  thousand  dollars. 


«  »»»  » 


Thb  ljltb  J.  L.  Hatch. — The  death  of  this  gentleman,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier,  is  deeply  mourned 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  as  well  as  by  those  who  only  knew  him 
as  a  writer.  He  was  a  cultivated  man  of  genius,  and  an  ornament 
to  society. 

IIkalth  ANn  Strength. — A  man  who  takes  proper  care  of 
himself,  and  indulges  in  plenty  of  air,  exercise,  and  above  all, 
recreation,  ought  to  be  in  a  high  range  of  health  and  strength 
from  twenty-four  years  to  sixty-five. 


<    ^mm-    » 


THE  SMUGGLERS'  C.4VE. 

The  wild  but  beautiful  scene  on  the  last  page  is  an  actual  tran- 
script from  nature,  a  delineation  of  a  wild  retreat  on   the  eastern 
coiist  of  England,  a  favorite  resort  of  smugglers,  who  find  its  nat- 
ural fortifications  and  deep  recesses,  hiding  places  for  themselves 
and  their  goods,  and  barriers  that  defy  the  revenue  officers,  except 
they  approach  from  the  sea,  whose  wild  and  stormy  character 
renders  navigation  a  very  difficult  task.     Is  there  not  a  grandeur 
in  those  ribbed  and  scarred  rocks  that  rise  like  the  walls  of  a  feudal 
fortress  along  the  deep  ?     Here  they  shoot  up  perpendicularly  in 
columnar  masses,  and  there  their  salient  projections  defy  the  in- 
cessant and  thunderous  charge  of  the  sweeping  tide.     The  rising 
moon  flings  a  glittering  pathway  of  silver  over  the  waves,  and  far 
away  the  smugglers'  lugger  is  staggering  off  into  the  German 
ocean  under  a  press  of  canvass.     The  flying  scud  betokens  a  wild 
night.     In  the  foreground  a  boat's  crew  are  shoring  their  craft 
into  a  black  rent  in  the  wall  of  rock,  where  she  will  lie  till  needed, 
undetected.     Two  or  three  casks  scattered  about,  confirm  the  sus- 
picion that  these  fellows  are  contraband  importers  cf  liquor.     "The 
smuggler's  occupation  is  about  gone  in  England  in  these  days  of 
low  tariffs.     The  days  are  gone  when  cohorts  of  "  bould  snmg- 
glera,"  with  kegs  and  runlets  of  right  Hollands  and  Nantes  par- 
ticular that  were  never  intended  to  pay  the  king's  sixpence,  slung, 
at  their  saddle-bows,  went  trooping  along   the   moonlit  beach  ; 
when  cargoes  wore  "run,"  and  farmers' dwellings  close  to  the  sea- 
shore had  snug  puncheons  and  forbidden  bales  concealed  in  their 
barns  and  granaries  ;  when  lieutenants  of  revenue  cutters  were  a 
torment  unto  them,  and  county  jails  full  to  overflowing  with  rough 
seafaring  men,  who  were  sent  to  herd  with  pickpockets  and  fel- 
ons.    The  coast  guardsmen  have  now  comparatively  an  easy  task, 
and  can  doze  upon  their  beats  (though  it  is  doubtless  contrary  to 
the  articles  of  war  to  do  so).     In  fact,  what  is  there  to  smuggle  ? 
Contraband  silks  are  no  longer  in  demand.     Foreign  lace,  when 
wanted,  comes  over  in  the  passenger  boat  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  wound  round  the  waists  of  fair  ladies  ;  and,  as  for  tobacco, 
still  the  staple  of  the  smuggling  vocation,  the  great  bulk  of  it,  in 
a  contraband  shape,  is  brought  over  packed  in  the  voluminous 
crinoline  of  the  stewardesses  of  the  Rotterdam  steamboats.     The 
modern  representative  of  the  "  bold  smuggler  "  is  a  shallow  im- 
postor in  a  pea-jacket,  and  a  tarpaulin  hat,  very  different  from 'the 
old  smuggler,  with  his  striped  galligaskins,  his  broad  leathern 
belt  with  the  brass  buckle,  his  red  nightcap,  bucket  boots,  and  ter- 
rible "snickasneo  "  such  as  we  see  him  in  "  Guy  Mannering"  and 
the  melo-dramas. 


SINGULAR  OPTICAL  PHENOMENON. 

Galignani's  Messenger  contains  a  statement  of  a  discovery  re- 
cently communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a 
process  by  which  the  human  eye  can  be  made  to  see  every  object 
of  a  uniform  color.  A  small  dose  of  santonine,  the  bitter  principle 
of  Artemisia  santonica,  or  worm-seed,  produces  this  strange  effect 
upon  the  vision.  A  few  minutes  after  the  drug  is  taken,  the 
patient  usually  sees  everything  of  a  green  color,  but  the  quantity 
of  the  dose  may  modify  the  effect  considerably,  and  there  are  some 
persons  upon  whom  it  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  some 
other  color  besides  green.  A  young  man  who  took  five  grains  of 
this  substance,  in  a  few  minutes  saw  all  things  yellow ;  upon  re- 
peating the  dose,  in  about  half  an  hour  he  saw  everything  red. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  red  changed  to  an  orange,  and  that  gradu- 
ally to  a  yellow  again.  To  another  person  everything  appeared 
blue,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  dose,  and  to  a  third  the 
color  was  always  a  liglit  straw.  The  phenomena  are  not  perman- 
ent in  all  cases,  but  return  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes,  and 
they  never  last  longer  than  one  day.  M.  Martini,  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, who  appears  to  have  discovered  this  singular  effect  of  santo- 
nine, attributes  it  to  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
retina,  changing  their  tension  and  vibratory  action  under  the  im- 
pression of  light.  The  discovery  thus  far  appears  to  bo  merely  a 
chance  vagary  of  medical  science,  and  not  applicable  to  any  useful 
purpose  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  prove  the  germ  of  some  useful  in- 
vention for  the  treatment  of  defective  sight. 


Telegraph  Charms. — These  elegant  bits  of  copper,  gutta- 
percha and  iron,  are  rather  unsaleable  since  the  cable  has  refused 
to  do  its  duty. 


A  NICK  Marb. — Daniel  Goodall  of  Ecorse,  Michigan,  owns 
a  little  gray  mare,  thirty-four  years  old  last  spring,  which  never 
saw  the  inside  of  a  stable,  and  has  pastured  out  of  doors  all  her 
life.  She  is  lively  as  a  colt,  and  has  outlived  many  of  her 
ofl^spring.  She  has  a  very  interesting  family  of  ponies  numbering 
twenty  six. 

The  Navt — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recognizes  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  our  service.  The  gallant  Shubrick,  in  command  of 
the  Paraguay  expedition,  was  the  first  to  hoist  his  broad  flag  at 
the  fore. 

"  Let  us  Pbkt." — A  flock  of  hawks  numbering  about  two 
hundred,  were  lately  seen  winging  their  way  on  a  southern  tour. 
We  advise  our  friends  in  the  low  latitudes  to  lock  up  their  hen- 
houses before  the  tenants  are  plucked  by  these  feathered  gentry. 


PROFESson  Hughes. — This  gentleman,  the  inventor  of  a  re- 
markable telegraphic  instrument,  was  born  in  London,  but  brought 
to  the  United  States  when  a  child.  His  instrument  was  perfected 
in  Springfield,  Illinois. 


A  NEW  Bank.— The  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  has  gone  into 
operation  under  flourishing  auspices,  some  of  our  most  successful 
merchants  being  among  the  stockholders. 


t     ^  m  m — .— 


Si.] Kg. — He  who  turns  spy  for  pleasure,  wouldn't  stickle  to  be 
hangman  tor  business. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


ff^^  f  0ct's  C0m£r, 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
AUTtMN. 

BT    COROLLA   H.    CRISWELL. 

Autuma  cometh  pensively. 
Breathing  eiidness  o'er  the  lea; 
Sighing  o'er  the  gnissy  plain. 
Bringing  clouds  of  chilling  rain; 
Autumn  cometh  sadly  now, 
With  a  frost  gem  on  his  brow. 

Autumn  cometh.  pale  and  sere, 

Bringing  changes  to  the  year; 

Like  a  tyrant  comes  he  now — 

Tears  the  bright  leaves  from  the  bough, 

"Withers  every  summer  flower 

In  the  garden  or  the  bovFer. 

Autumn  cometh.  cold  and  ptem, 
Teaching  what  we  nil  must  learn — 
Leaves  must  die  and  flower?  must  fade. 
Summer's  sunshine  turns  to  shade  : 
Life  is  but  a  summer  day ; 
Death,  like  autumn,  steals  his  prey. 

Autumn  cometh,  chill  and  drear — 
Hush,  his  blast  is  moaning  near, 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  hill, 
Hear  it  whistling  loud  aud  shrill! 
Now  descends  the  sweeping  rain — 
Autumn's  tear-drops  drench  the  plain. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 
Sole  star  that  glitterest  in  the  crimson  west, 
**  Fair  child  of  beauty,  glorious  lamp  of  love, 
How  cheerfully  thou  lookcst  from  above,'' 
With  what  unblinking  eye  and  jocund  crest! 
Yet  grief  from  thee  has  passed  into  my  breast— 
For  all-surpa.'»sing  glory  needs  must  be 
Full  unto  us  of  sad  perplexity 
Seen  from  this  place  ot  sin  aud  sink's  unrest. 
Yea,  all  things  which  such  perfect  beauty  own, 
As  this  of  thine  is,  tempt  us  unto  tears; 
For  whether  thou  sole-sittest  on  thy  throne. 
Or  leadest  choral  dances  of  thy  peers. 
Thou  and  all  nature,  saving  man  alone, 
Fulfil  with  music  sweet  your  Maker  s  ears.— Trench. 


WIT. 
Prudence  protects  and  guides  us — wit  betrays; 
A  splendid  source  of  ill  ten  thousand  wa^s, 
A  certain  snare  to  miseries  immense. 
A  giiy  prerogative  from  common  sense: 
Vnless  strong  judgment  that  wild  thing  can  tame, 
And  break  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  fame. — YoUNQ. 


HOLY   DEW. 
Within  these  leaves  the  holy  dew 
That  falls  from  heaven  hath  won  anew 
A  glory  iu  declining. — Miss  Barrett. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

Long  evenings  again!  Are  they  not  a  blessing,  dear  reader?  Do  they  not 
make  home  twice  as  attractive?  Is  not  the  family  group,  gathered  in  a  semi- 
circle round  the  glowing  anthracite  (how  we  regret  wood-fires  Ij  chatting  or 
working,  while  one  reads  aloud,  a  spectacle  to  move  even  the  flinty  heart  of 
the  pertinacious  old  bachelor,  who  strays  from  his  club  into  the  snug  home 
circle?  That  great  institution,  the  family,  is  never  fully  developed,  except 
in  those  high  latitudes  where  for  months  the  severe  weather  brings  its  mem- 
bers into  close  communion.  What  is  a  homeiu  the  tropics? — a  mere  lodging- 
room,  from  which  every  one  flies  aa  soon  as  possible;  but  the  long,  cold  even- 
ings of  the  North  gather  together  the  various  little  communities,  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  affection,  promote  mutual  good  offices,  and  perform  a  large  share 

in  the  work  of  civilisation.     A  blessing  on  long  evenings! We  are  glad 

to  «ee  the  ''Spirit  of  the  Times"  opposing  female  equestrianism  as  a  public 
fihow,  in  toto.  We  honor  the  Di  Vernon  who  takes  the  road  with  brother, 
father,  lover  or  husband,  or  with  a  company  of  friends,  but  it  is  painful  to  us 
to  sec  a  lady  make  a  public  exhibition  of  herself  on  a  public  fair  or  race- 
ground,  subjected  to  the  rude  comments  of  strangers  and  the  bold  gaze  of  a 
mixed  multitude.  It  is  an  unnecessary  exposure.  Riding  cannot  be  learned 
tn  such  scenes — and  ladies  who  will  not  learn  to  ride  except  in  the  hope  of 
winning  prizes  and  applause,  had  better  abandon  the  saddle  to  those  who 
require  no  such  artificial  stimulants.  Against  race-riding  and  baby-shows 
may  the  spirit  of  good  taste  defend  the  fairer  portion  of  creation  Let  them 
leave  the  lonner  to  professional  equestriennes There  are  some  sea-cap- 
tains who  never  sec  a  wreck— at  lewst,  they  never  report  one.  A  friend  of  ours 
was  mate  of  a  vessel  homeward  bound  from  Cardenas  to  New  York  some  years 
ago.  They  had  been  nearly  three  weeks  working  out  of  the  gulf;  and  one 
night,  when  it  was  our  friend's  watch,  he  beheld  a  dismantled  vessel  in  the 
distance— the  gloomiest  sight  that  can  be  seen  at  sea.  He  immediately 
rounded  the  brig  to,  hove  the  topsjiil  aback,  and  informed  the  captain.  That 
gentleman  came  on  deck,  and  the  wreck  was  pointed  out  to  him.  He  glanced 
at  it  for  a  single  instant,  ond  then  cried  '"  Square  away  the  yards,  and  put 
the  helm  up!*'  The  vessel  stood  on  her  cour.-^e,  and  the  fate  of  the  poor 
wretches  clinging  to  the  wreck,  if  any  were  on  board,  is  among  the  mysteries 

of  the  great  deep,  only  to  be  fiithomed  by  the  lead-line  of  a  hereafter A 

mODUment  Is  to  be  erected  to  Stewart  Holland,  the  gallant  lad  who  went 
down  in  the  steamer  Arctic,  standing  bravely  to  the  gun  from  which  he  was 

nring  signals  of  di«tre.is,  until  the  vessel  sunk  beneath   him Douglas 

Jerrold  says:—'*  Work  for  ready  money.  Take  no  bill  upon  posterity.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  many  chances  against  its  being  paid;  and  in  the 
next,  if  it  be  duly  honored,  the  cost  may  be  laid  out  on  some  piece  of  bronze 

or  marble  of  not  the  slightest  value  to  the  original.' The  Home  Journal 

comes  down  on  the  Kossuth  hat.  calls  it  **  untidy,  rowdyish.  loaferish."  It 
ii  not  at  all  the  thing  for  a^vni/rman'j  wearl  Nonwense!  The  soft  hat  is  light 
cool  and  comfortable,  while  the  stove  pipe  hat  has  nothing  but  its  diguity  to 
recommend  it.    It  is  a.s  ugly  as  it  is  uncomfortable,  and  no  senraible  man  will 

wear  it.    Comfort  before  dignity,  say  we A  friend  who  has  tried  yeast 

made  of  peach  leaves,  says  the  New  York  Sunday  Tlmen.  assures  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  In  the  world — to  introduce  a  physician  into  the  family.  The  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  found  so  abundantly  In  the  kernel  of  the  peach,  evidently 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  leaf,  and  the  result  of  the   latter's  u.'=e  is  a  maludy 

of  the  most  painful  description We  learn  that  Hermann  Melville  has 

prepared  a  lecture,  which  ho  proposes  to  deliver  the  coming  season,  descrip- 
tive of  his  personal  adventures  in  the  South  Seas.  The  readers  of  "  Typee  " 
will  be  glad  to  meet  tiie  author  on  his  own  peculiar  ground The  Queen's 


Bench,  iu  England,  have  decided  that  ill-health  is  sufficient  excuse  for  a 

breach  of  promi.ce  of  marriage.  So  that  when  a  young  gentleman  is  desirous 
of  abandoning  his  lady-love,  he  has  only  to  complain  of"  feeling  poorly,''  and 
to  purchase  a  doctor's  certificate,  to  secure  hi.s  pocket,  though  he  may  lose 

his  honor Mr.  Hume,  the  spiritual  rnpper,  lately  gave  an  exhibition  of 

his  powers  before  the  czar  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  czarina  was  so  delight- 
ed, that  she  gave  him  a  3?60O  diamond  ring.  He  was  offered  $-600  a  night  at 
St.  PetersburgU  to  display  his  powers,  but  refused,  having  promised  the  rela- 
tives of  his  Russian  wife  that  he  would  abandon  the  spirits The  Savan- 
nah Republican  .says; — '■Thomas  Hannelly,  who  whs  shot  a  few  days  since, 
lived  four  days  and  nineteen  hours  with  a  pistol-ball  lodged  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  his  heart."  We  wonder  some  quack  don"t  prescribe  lead-pills  In  cases 
of  heart  disease The  increase  in  the  home  manufacture  of  wine  by  fami- 
lies in  Connecticut,  has  raised  the  price  of  wild  or  fox  grape?  in  the  Hartford 

market  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  bushel There  are  in   New  York 

city  upwards  of  eighty  fire  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capiUil  of 
about  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  insuring  pioperty  amounting  to  five 

hundred  and  fifteen  millions A  notice  of  a  new  novel  says  that  ''the 

style  is  so  brilliant^  that  the  printer,  with  the  copy  before  him.  can  set  up  the 

type  without  any  other  light  in    the  darkest   night.'" An  American. 

writing  from  Paris,  says : — *'  Do  abolish  long  skirts  in  the  streets,  and  dolT  so 
much  finery.  The  French  and  English  ladies  all  wear  short  skirts,  and  show 
their  pretty  ankles,  with  their  snow-white  stockings.  The  Balmoral  under- 
skirt is  much  worn." M'e  cannot  tell  who  painted  the  following  vivid 

pen-and-ink  portrait  of  a  great  but  luckless  American: — ''  Among  a  thousand 
individuals  you  might  readily  point  out  Robert  Fulton.  He  was  conspicuous 
for  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  freedom  from  embarrap-^ment;  for  his  extreme 
activity;  his  height — somewhat  over  six  feet;  his  slender,  yet  energetic  form, 
and  well  accommodated  dress;  for  his  full  and  curly  dark  brown  hair,  care- 
lessly scattered  over  his  forehead,  and  falling  round  about  his  neck.  His 
complexion  was  fair;  his  forehead  high  ;  his  eyes  dark,  and  large,  and  pene- 
trating, and  revolving  in  a  capacious  orbit  of  cavernous  depth  ;  his  brow  was 
thick,  and  evinced  strength  and  determination ;  his  nOFe  was  long  and  promi- 
nent; his  mouth  and  lips  were  beautifully  proportioned— giving  the  impress 
of  eloquent  utterance,  equally  as  his  eyes  displayed,  according  to  phrenology, 

a  pictorial  talent  and  the  benevolent  affections." Tery  pleasant  it  is  for 

a  lady  who  keeps  house,  to  have  a  prize  of  a  servant  in  a  fair  daughter  of 
Erin,  who  engages  to  do  plain  cooking  with  a  reckless  confidence  in  the  theory 
that  culinary  skill  is  intuitive.  Our  fair  friend  buys  a  lobster  to  regale  her 
husband  with  on  his  return  from  business,  and  leaves  it  confidently  in  the 
hands  of  the  theoretical  cook.  Bridget  has  heard  that  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  every  fish  must  be  removed  and  thrown  away — a  lobster  is  a  fish — 
ergo,  she  serves  up  the  shell,  reposing  blushingly  on  a  verdant  bed  of  lettuce 
— the  city  cart  will  remove  the  remainder,  together  with  the  potato  skins, 
corn-husks  and  bean-pods,  with  which  it  has  been  insanely  commingled.     We 

will  draw  a  veil  over  the  agony  and  despair  of  the  young  housekeeper It 

is  estimated  that  ^26,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  was  used  in  France  during  the 

year  1857 There  are  about  four  millions  of  children  and  youth  in  the 

various  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  about  116,000  teachers Louis 

Quatorze  said,  one  day,  to  the  Count  de  Grammont,  •' Well,  count,  to-day 
you  are  eighty  years  old!"    The  count  replied,  "Your  majesty's  bounty 

knows  no  bounds— you  have  added  two  years  to  my  life." An  old  miser 

once  said  that  he  always  held  bis  breath  while  being  fitted  for  a  suit  of 
clothes,  as  it  made  him  smaller,  and  so  took  less  cloth  to  fit  him A  com- 
pany of  musicians  from  Yreka,  Siskiyou  county,  California,  calling  themselves 
the  "Yreka  Brass  Band."  ascended  with  their  instruments  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Shasta,  or,  as  it  is  called.  '^Shasta  Butte,''  lately,  and  amused  them- 
selves by  playing  a  number  of  national  airs,  such  as  the  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," '' Yankee  Doodle,"  *•  Hail  Columbia,"  etc.,  on  the  very  highest  peak. 
This  mountain  is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  United  States — the  altitude 
being  differently  estimated  at  from  16.000  to  1G,700  feet.  ...  .The  following 
extract  from  an  Indian  letter  confirms  the  doubts  entertained  as  to  deaths 
attributed  to  the  "wind  of  a  shot  :"  ''Brigadier  Russell  is  also  about  to 
leave  the  army,  under  the  advice  of  a  medical  board.  Never,  perhaps,  in  all 
the  chances  of  war  has  there  been  such  an  escape  as  his.  A  cannon  ball  cut 
the  gold  watch  chain  at  the  back  of  his  neck  as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
pair  of  nippers,  and  did  him  no  further  injury,  except  inflicting  a  shock  to 
his  nervous  system." Drs.  Bucknell  and  Tuke.  in  a  recent  work  on  in- 
sanity, fully  di.scuss  the  much  disputed  question,  whether  civilization  tends 
to  promote  insanity,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  authors  arrive  is,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  insanity  attains  its  maximum  development 
among  civilized  communities,  and  remains  at  a  minimum  among  barbarous 
nations,  the  unfavorable  causes  being,  principally,  the  increased  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  emotions  to  slight  impressions,  consequent  upon  their  constant  cul- 
tivation— the  abuse  of  stimulants— and  the  over-work  to  which  the  brain  is 
subjected,  especially  in  early  life,  by  an  over-wrought  system  of  educa- 
tion  Imprisonment  for  debt  has   been   abolished   in    Canada Dr. 

Faur  relate*,  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  effects  of  coffee  in  gout,  the 
case  cf  a  Mr.  Devcrau,  who  was  attacked  with  gout  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  had  it  severely  until  he  was  upward  of  fifty,  with  chalk  stones  in  the 
joints  of  his  hands  and  feet;  but  from  four  jears  from  the  time  when  the  ac- 
count of  his  case  had  been  given  to  Dr.  Faur  to  lay  before  the  public,  he  had, 
by  advice,  used  coffee,  and  had  no  return  of  the  gout  afterward. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Waverlet  Novels— Houseuold  Edition-    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  this  magnificent  and  splendidly  illustrated,  yet 
cheap  edition,  contain  the  romance  of  the  -'Talisman."  with  its  grand  his- 
torical portraitures  and  gorgeous  oriental  scenes,  and  the  tales  of  *•  The  Two 
Drovers."  "My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,"  "The  Tapestried  Chamber,"  and 
"  The  Laird's  Jock."    The  series  is  now  drawing  near  its  completion. 

New  Music — From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  Street,  we  have 
received  "  Heigho,"  a  song  compo.sed  by  A.  Pond.  "  (iui  tranquilla  Almea 
pos.K'io,"  from  Flotow's  "Martha."  "  L'Allemande."  for  the  piano,  by  L. 
Comion,  "  Qui  Sola  Vergln  Uosa,"  from  Flotow's  "Martha." 

Sir  WAi,Tr;a  Raleigh  am>  his  Times.     Bv  Charles  Kingslet.    Boston:  Tick- 
nor, Fields  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  4G1.     1859. 
This  volume  embraces  a  large  number  of  Kingsleys  miscellaneous  articles 

from  the  leading  British  reviews  and  magjizines,  that  on   Raleigh's  Hfe  and 

times  being  the   longest.     There  are  t^ome  of  a  light  character,  but  all  the 

work  of  an  original  and  cultivated  u)fnd. 

Man  upon  the  Sea.    By  Frank  B.  Gooifetoa.    J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.    8vo. 

pp,  660,     1858. 

Thin  fascinating  book,  from  the  author  of  "  Letters  of  Dick  Tinto."  "  The 
Court  of  Napoleon,"  etc..  embraces  a  bi.«tory  of  maritime  discovery,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  pre.M'ut.time,  with  a  detailed  account  of  remarkable  voy- 
ages, ancit-nt  and  nioiiern.  We  have  adventures  more  thrilling  than  any  the 
iuiJipination  nver  conjured  up.  accounts  of  strange  craft,  from  Noah'M  ark  to 
the  Atlantic  Bt<mniship.— the  whole  sketched  with  a  vivid  pen.  The  work  is 
cplendidly  illustrated,  and  cannot  fail  to  win  universal  popularity,  i^or  sale 
by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Webster  and  Hatnb. 

A.  Williams  &  Co.,  100  Washington  Street,  have  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  tile  celebrated  speeches  of  Webster  and  Hayne  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  Mr.  Foot  s  resolution  of  January,  18^0,  and  also  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  iu  the  Senate  on  the  Compronii.«e  Bill,  March  7,  1H50.  The  same  pab- 
li.-^hi'rs  hfivr  issued  "  Howes  Complete  Ball-room  Hand  Book,  containing  up- 
wards of  300  dances.  '  neatly  and  intelhgibly  illustrated. 

'*  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Mr.  C.  \\.  Brainard,  289  Washington  Street,  has  just  published  a  fine  por- 
trait of  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  ''  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  from  an 
original  dagut-rreotype.  Attached  to  the  picture  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  au- 
thor's MS.  of  his  immortal  song.  This  likent-.'^s  should  have  an  honored 
place  in  every  household.  Mr  Brainard  has  recently  published  portraits  of 
many  of  the  tea'ling  men  of  the  day  which  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  princi- 
pal print  stores^  * 


Matters  aud  Things  in  General. 

The  treaties  concluded  between  the  western  powers  and  China  form  the  prin- 
cipal object  on  which  public  attention  in  Europe  is  just  now  concentrated. 
An  event  so  interesting  to  the  commercial,  political  and  religious  world  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  even  the  most  lethargic  spirits.  The  told  indemnity  paid  by 
the  Chinese  is  foity-five  millions,  fifteen  for  England,  fifteen  for  France,  and 
fifteen  to  compensate  the  English  merchants  for  toeir  losses.  The  French 
had  no  commerce  to  suffer  and  consequently  no  commercial  Indemnity  to  re- 
ceive.— The  story  that  the  emperor  of  China  was  to  receive  the  crosses  of  St. 
Vladimir  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  contradicted. — The  reports  of  an  insur- 
rection at  Oran,  Algeria,  is  equally  without  foundation. — The  persons  arrest- 
ed lately  at  Naples  on  a  charge  of  insurrectionary  movements  have  been  lib- 
erated.— Hanover  absolutely  refusing  a  reduction  of  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  the 
other  intersected  Suites,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Saxony,  have  laid  the  question 
before  the  Germanic  diet,  and  demanded  that  the  navigation  of  the  German 
rivers  shall  be  regulated  definitely  iu  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.— The  Atlantic  teltgraph  cable  war  is  raging  in  England, 
and  paper  pellets  are  rapidly  exchanged  between  parties  interested,  Mr. 
Whitehouse,  the  electrician,  is  handled  without  gloves.  Mrs.  Catherine  Sin- 
clair has  been  playing  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London. — A  company  has 
been  formed  in  the  city  of  London  to  purchase  and  finish  the  Leviathan,  or 
rather  the  Great  Eastern,  as  she  is  now  called,  and  work  her  between  London 
and  America.  This  association  is  called  the  British  and  American  Great 
Easteru  Steam  Navigation  Company.  It  has  been  got  up  by  a  number  of 
commercial  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Hughes,  the  late  superintendent 
of  Messrs.  Scott  Russell  and  Company's  jard,  and  in  fact  of  the  building  of 
the  Great  Eastern  throughout.  After  a  series  of  negotiations  with  the  origi- 
nal company,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  vessel 
for  i260,(J00,  being  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  she  had  cost,  viz., 
i:800.000,  and  less  than  the  material  would  fetch  if  the  vessel  were  broken 
up,  and  sold  by  auction  in  ■■'  lots.''  The  company  has  been  registered  under 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts.  1850-67. 

Mock  Jewelry. 

One  of  the  most  curious  sights  iu  Paris  is  said  to  be  afforded  by  a  visit  to 
the  vast  atelier  of  M.  Bourguiguon,  whore  the  whole  process  of  transforming 
a  few  grains  of  dirty,  heavy-looking  sand  into  a  diamond  of  the  purest  water, 
is  daily  going  on,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  deceiving  everybody  but  the 
buyer.  The  sand  employed,  and  upon  which  everything  depends,  is  found 
in  the  forests  of  Fontainbleau,  and  enjoys  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  trade, 
that  large  quantities  are  exported  The  coloring  matter  for  imitating  emer- 
alds, rubies,  and  sapphires,  is  entirely  mineral,  and  has  been  brought  to  high 
perfection  by  M.  Bourguignon.  Many  operators  are  employed  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  polish  the  colored  stones  aud  line  the  false  pearls  with  fish  scales 
and  wax ;  the  scales  of  the  roach  and  dace  are  chiefly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  must  be  stripped  from  the  fi.sh  while  livlog,  or  the  glistening 
hue  so  much  admired  in  the  real  pearl  cannot  be  imitated. 

The  Princ**  Imperial. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  emperor  and  empress  of  France  were  staying  at 
Biarritz,  they  telegraphed  for  the  heir  to  the  throne.  A  newspaper  writer 
says  :  '■  I  happened  to  be  dining  at  St.  Cloud  that  evening,  and  at  a  quarter 
to  seven  precisely,  I  saw  his  little  highness  start  off  from  the  palace  for  the 
Orleans  railway  station.  He  was  in  a  travelling  carriage,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  governesses,  his  physician,  and  Gen.  Rolin.  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  Preceded  by  a  piqueur  and  escorted  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  cavalry,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire  passed  rapidly  over  the 
pretty  bridge  of  St.  Cloud,  dashed  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  along 
the  Boulevard;  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing  in,  went  to  sleep 
in  a  special  train,  to  travel,  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  almost  from 
one  extremity  of  France  to  another  iu  the  course  of  a  siugle  night  I" 

The  London  CFystal  Palace. 

As  for  the  respective  Crystal  Palaces  of  London  and  Paris,  the  Parisian  one 
is  far  inferior  to  the  London  one.  Indeed  the  latter  is  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world  It,  however,  beggars  description,  the  imagination  shrinks 
from  aud  rebels  against  the  attempt  to  depict  it  in  words,  with  its  paradisai- 
cal natural  surroundings  (situated  two  miles  out  of  the  city),  Its  thousands 
of  glittering  fountains,  its  illimitable  interior  perspective,  its  great  domes,  its 
graceful  galleries,  its  myiiads  of  growing  plants  and  flowers,  its  Egyptian 
grottoes  and  caverns,  and  stone  work,  its  stained  glass,  miniature  domes,  aud 
great  windows,  its  marbles  from  the  glorious  old  repository  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  its  massive  organs,  and  pla^'ing  water  jets,  making  up  a  miraculous 
scene  of  beauty,  such  as  the  heart  of  man  cannot  conceive. 

London  Blue  Stocking  Club. 

It  is  well  known  that  tue  appellation  of  the  "  Blue  Stocking  Club  "  was 
given  to  a  club  formed  by  Mrs.  Montague,  which  had  for  its  object  the  sub- 
stituting the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation  for  the  amusement  of  the  card 
table.  The  name  of  '•  blue  stocking,''  however,  ia  applied  to  those  who, 
without  the  stimulative  of  genius,  aim  at  profundity  of  learning  for  mere 
ostentation,  wanting  the  faculty  which  true  talent  carries  of  subverting  and 
availing  itself  of  cultivation.  We  are  not,  therefore,  sorry  to  hear  that  a 
new  club  with  this  old  title  is  being  Jormed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Norton  and  some  literary  ladies,  who  are  dOiermined  to  found  it  afresh 
upon  a  solid  basis. 

Editors  in  Arms. 

The  fiowery  vale  and  peaceful  shades  of  Fontenoy-aux -Hoses,  Paris,  were 
rudely  startled  one  pk-asaut  Saturday  afternoon.  In  a  conveuieut  spot,  .«e- 
lected  in  the  midst  of  those  sylvan  retreats  where  Parisian  children  are  wont 
to  look  for  the  earliest  violetc  of  spring  and  the  first  strawberry  of  summer, 
two  journalists,  M.  Belvan,  of  the  Siecle,  ond  M.  Vaudrin.  of  the  Pays,  met 
to  measure  swords  iu  deadly  strife.  A  word  unkind,  or  wrongly  tJiken,  said 
to  have  been  lollowed  by  a  flight  blow,  led  to  the  combat.  After  several 
*'  passes,  '  without  any  other  result  than  a  slight  rent  in  M.  Delvan's  shirt, 
the  seconds  interfered  aud  declared  that  honor  was  satisfied. 

EusinesB  on  the  Continent. 

Business  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  thoroughly  revived.  At  Mar- 
seilles the  commercial  transactions  aro  enormous;  at  Lyons  the  m4nufac- 
turers  are  short  of  hands,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  goods,  and  the  railroad 
depots  are  overHowing  with  merchandise  waiting  a  chance  of  forwarding. 

The  Buke  of  Malakoff. 

Marshal  PeUssier.  Buke  of  Malakoff,  who  has  just  married  Senora  Penlega, 
is  08  jears  old— his  bride  28.  The  marshal  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
make  a  bridal  tour  through  Spain  aud  Italy. 

Eussia. 

Telegraphic  communication  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  Tver 
and  Novgorod  were  lately  interrupted  by  extensive  and  disastrous  conflagra- 
tions in  the  woods. 

Madagascar. 

The  brother  of  Radama,  a  king  of  Madagascar  massacred  with  all  his  fam- 
ily, is  organizing  an  expedition  against  the  cruel  queen  Ranavalo.  with  hopes 
of  success. 

The  American  Chess-player. 

Paul  Morphy  is  literally  loaded  down  with  European  laurels.  He  now 
stands  confessedly  the  greatest  chess-player  in  the  world. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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Easilt  Donk.— There  is  not  a  village  or  tbwn  in  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  SI  67  a  year, 
besides  a  firalis  copy  to  the  person  who  fends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  bars  Sample  copies  sent  tree  of  cltstge, 
by  sending  Us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


iJJtiitorial  i^elange. 

The  sultan  is  gotting  economical,  and  has  issued  an  order  for- 
hlddii)}!;  the  ladies  of  the  palace  to  go  out  shopping.  The  mer- 
chants arc  threatened  with  severe  punishment  if  they  "  trust "  the 

dear  creatures  hereafter. The  Washington  correspondent  of 

the  New  York  Times  writes  :  "  We  had  a  little  e:^citcment  the 
other  day  in  an  elopement  case.  A  young  journeyman  printer  in 
the  printing  office  of  Thomas  Buell  &  131anchard,  ran  off  with 
the  daughter  of  our  judge  of  the  orphan's  court  two  or  tliree 
days  since.  The  printer  was  poor  but  perfectly  honest  and  re- 
spectable. The  girl  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of  life — and  was 
but  sixteen.  The  judge  and  his  son  came  to  the  printer's  work- 
ing office,  with  pistols  and  raw  hidd  say  some,  and  were  very  in- 
dignant, but  upon  learning  that  the  Couple  had  gone  through  the 
ceremonies  correctly — getting  a  license  and  married  according  to 
law,  they  were  pacified,  and  both  doubtless  concluded  to  make  the 
best  of  it." That  was  a  beautiful  idea  expressed  by  a  Chris- 
tian lady  on  her  death-bed,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  her  brother 
who  was  taking  leave  of  her  to  return  to  his  distant  residence, 
that  he  should  probably  never  again  meet  her  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  She  answered  :  "Brother,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  We  are  now  in  the  land  of  the  dying."— A 
Mr.  Hubbell  of  Philadelphia,  has  replied  to  a  circular  from  his 
Alma  Mater  at  New  Haven,  asking  money  for  a  society  or  club 
instituted  to  train  young  men  to  premeditated  or  extemporaneous 
speaking  or  discussion,  declining  to  contribute.  He  say.? :  "  Gab 
i.s  the  fatal  epidemic  of  republics.  What  distracted  Greece'!  Gab! 
AVhat  Actionized  Rome  ?  Gab.  What  anarchizcd  France  ?  Gab. 
What  will  dismember  this  Union  ■!  Gab.  This  eternal  propen- 
sity of  gabbing  upon  all  occasions  and  at  all  times,  is  the  curse 

of  our  country. The  "  Melonaon,"  in  Tremont  Temple,  has 

been  hired  for  the  second  session  of  the  Superior  Court,  for  five 
months,  Irom  and  after  Dec.  11th.     The  room  will  be  fitted  up 

with  pri,per  benches,  scats,  etc.,  for  the  proposed  use. A  St. 

Petersburgh  letter  says  a  financial  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the 
emperor,  destined  to  furnish  the  capital  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.  According  to  it,  a  bank  of  issue  would  he  established, 
with  a  capital  equal  togthe  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors; 
the  notes  ultimately  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  means  of 
a  sinking  fund.     There  is  every  chance  for  its  adoption,  though 

perhaps  with  some  modifications. The  excitement  among  the 

Mussulmen  is  daily  increasing.     The  sums  spent  in  the  purchase 

of  weapons  is  said  to  be  enormous. The  last  news  about  the 

Paris  "  fashions  "  is  somewhat  startling.  Fat  is  the  rage.  La- 
dies cultivate  it.  They  are  devouring  large  quantities  of  butter, 
smashed  rose  leaves,  and  such  like.  The  empress  is  quite  "  cor- 
pulent," which  accounts  for  the  style.  The  fashion  will  bo  over 
here  before  long.    A  woman  who  can  make  200  kick  the  beam  will 

be  a  belle  ;  while  a  160  pounder  will  have  never  a  lover.- The 

fact  of  the  construction  of  a  battering  ship  was  lately  contradicted 
by  a  Paris  paper,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  A  vessel  of  that 
kind,  completely  cased  in  iron,  is  now  constructing  at  Cherbourg, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Joyeux,  sab-engineer  of  naval  construc- 
tions. 


EnqlisM  NoTAiiinTiES.— Palmerston  in  society  is  a  gay  and 
courteous  man  ;  Lord  Derby  has  the  animal  life  and  spirits  of  a 
boy ;  Pakington  is  dull,  though  instructive  ;  Bulwer  deaf  and  pe- 
culiar in  appearance  and  manner;  Disraeli  wanting  in  freedom 
and  elasticity  ;  and  Walpolc  is  gentle  and  gentlemanly,  says  an 
English  paper,  describing  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  day. 
Lord  Derby's  humor  and  fund  are  of  the  most  happy  and  exuber- 
ant kind.  His  visits  to  her  majesty  at  Osborne,  Windsor,  and, 
above  all,  at  Scotland,  where  his  stay  is  longer,  are  hailed  by  the 
whole  court  with  the  greatest  delight,  as  a  relief  to  the  inevitable 
shade  of  monotony  and  gloom  which  accompanies  all  courts,  and 
from  which  even  the  proverbially  merry  one  of  Charles  II.  was 
not  exempt. 


<    mmm   I 


C0S.JC0.V.L  DisvoTiox.— When  Robert,  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arroWj  the  surgeon  de- 
clared that  he  could  only  be  cured  by  having  some  one  extract  the 
poison  with  his  lips.  "  Let  me  die,  then,"  said  he.  "  I  will  never 
be  unjust  and  cruel  enough  to  sutfer  any  to  die  by  sucking  my 
wound."  His  wife,  however,  took  advantage  of  his  sleep,  applied 
her  lips  to  the  wound,  and  lost  her  life  in  saving  that  of  her  hus- 
band. Nowadays  lovely  damsels  cure  by  their  lips  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  arrows  of  their  eyes,  but  they  don't  die  of  the 
operation. 

Lamas  in  Pakis. — There  is  a  flock  of  Peruvian  lamas  in  the 
menagerie  at  Paris  which  excites  much  attention.  They  are  per- 
fectly docile,  and  may  be  seen  every  morning  ridden  through  the 
garden  by  young  boys,  who  manage  them  with  a  simple  cavesson. 
An  eflfbrt  will  be  made  to  raise  and  domesticate  them  in  France. 


Books. — A  blessed  companion  is  a  book  !  A  hook  that,  fitly 
chosen,  is  a  life-long  friend.  A  book — the  unfoiling  Damon  to 
his  loving  Pythias.  A  book  that,  at  a  touch,  pours  its  heart  into 
our  own. 


A  charitable  Lesson. — It  would  be  uncharitable  too  severe- 
ly to  condemn  for  faults,  without  taking  some  thought  of  the 
sterling  goodness  which  mingles  in  and  lessens  th«m. 


2l2aaB!3itje  (Batterings. 

More  than  twenty  ship-masters  from  Maine  have  died  in  Cuba 
from  yellow  fever  during  the  present  season. 

The  receiptti  at  the  late  State  Fail  at  Augusta,  Me.,  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  al)0ut  S7000. 

Benson,  the  sailor  who  swore  falsely  to  the  murder  of  young 
Sage,  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  by  Nugent,  has  been  sentenced  to  the 
State  Prison  for  life. 

From  the  returns  of  the  census  of  Texas,  now  nearly  completed, 
it  is  ascertained  that  tlie  population  will  not  fall  short  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand. 

The  St.  Louis  papers  announce  the  arrival  of  the  statue  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  in  that  city  and  its  permanent  establishment  in  the 
Mercantile  Library  As.sociation's  rooms. 

At  St.  Louis  a  few  days  ago  a  man  named  Jcfl'"ries  entered  a 
stable  and  cut  the  throat  of  a  horse  with  a  dirk  knife.  He  was 
committed  to  answer  in  default  of  S5000. 

At  Zanesville,  lately,  during  a  thunder  storm,  Miss  Mary  Ed- 
son,  stepdaughter  of  John  Swingle,  was  instantly  killed  by  light- 
ning, while  a  child  she  was  holding  in  her  arms  was  unharmed. 

Miss  Jane  R.  Sewer  of  Kingston,  Mass.,  has  recently  presented 
to  Harvard  College  six  barrels  and  two  boxes  of  old  newspapers. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  great  value. 

A  private  letter  from  a  New  Yorker  in  Germany,  says  Leutze 
has  a  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Dusseldorf,  entitled  "  Columbus 
Departing  for  America."  He  has  just  been  made  a  professor  in 
the  academy  of  Carlsruhe. 

It  is  stated  that  Captain  de  Reviere  of  the  Blount  aflfair,  is  no 
other  than  the  Signor  Moreto,  who  imposed  upon  and  swindled 
the  aristocracy  of  Chicago,  and  previously  carried  on  the  same 
game  at  Boston. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says 
that  Mr.  Heap,  who,  with  Lieut.  Bcale,  first  explored  the  Pass 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  Pike's  Peak,  fully  believes 
the  reports  respecting  auriferous  deposits  in  that  region. 

The  mania  for  marrying  off  his  marshals  which  seems  to  pos- 
sess Louis  Napoleon  is  again  illustrated  in  the  reported  match  of 
Canrobert  with  a  widow.  If  he  marries  her  he  will  become  a 
grandee  of  Spain. 

The  expense  of  the  Atlantic  cable  celebration  in  New  York,  it 
is  thought,  will  not  fall  much  short  of  $20,000,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  burning  of  the  City  Hall,  and  for  all  of  which  John  Bull 
poked  fun  at  the  Gothamites. 

Among  the  curiosities  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair  of  the  Indus- 
trial Society  of  Rhode  Island,  are  a  bottle  of  brandy  found  on 
board  of  the  British  bark  Resolute  when  she  was  picked  up,  after 
having  been  abandoned  in  the  solid  ice  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

At  North  Berwick,  Me.,  lately,  a  horse  attached  to  a  vehicle,  in 
which  Mrs.  Noble  of  North  Berwick  was  seated,  took  fright  at  the 
approach  of  a  train  of  cars,  and  the  lady  was  thrown  out,  breaking 
her  neck  and  causing  instantaneous  death. 

Madame  Lola  Montez  has  offered  to  read  a  lecture  to  aid  in  re- 
building the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  New  York,  which 
was  destroyed  by  a  tornado  last  summer.  The  oflfer  has  been 
accepted,  and  Madame  Montez  will  probably  read  her  lecture  on 
Rome. 

The  Archduke  Regnier,  of  Vienna,  president  of  the  council  of 
the  empire,  is  one  of  the  greatest  pedestrians  extant.  He  pro- 
poses, in  a  short  time,  to  start  on  a  journey,  on  foot,  as  far  as 
Switzerland.  He  will  only  he  accompanied  by  his  aid-de-camp. 
The  archduke  is  very  fond  of  walking,  and  prefers  that  kind  of 
exercise. 

A  German  bov  of  fifteen  years,  lately  in  the  employ  of  the  San 
Antonio  post-office,  has  been  arrested  with  from  forty  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  drafts,  bank  stock,  lottery  tickets,  etc.,  in  his 
possession,  which  he  had  robbed  from  letters.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  return  to  Germany  with  his  plunder. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  Franciscan  monastery  was  recently 
laid  at  Pantasaph,  North  Wales,  by  Lady  Fielding,  Viscount  Field- 
ing, a  recent  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  having  given 
about  fourteen  acres  of  land  for  a  site.  His  lordship  has  also  con- 
tributed i.'JOO.  towards  the  construction  of  the  edifice. 

The  Gazette  dc  Lyon  states  that  a  few  days  ago  some  Pied- 
montese  workmen,  who  were  engaged  on  a  railway  in  Savoy, 
seized  upon  an  English  fellow-workman,  put  bis  head  on  an  anvil, 
and  cut  it  completely  ofl^.  The  murderers  were  at  once  arrested. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  national  jealousy. 

The  lion-killer,  Jules  Gerard,  in  a  letter  descriptive  of  a  cam- 
paign against  a  monstrous  lion,  states  that  in  the  Algerian  subdi- 
vision Bona,  there  are  at  present  no  less  than  sixty  of  these  fero- 
cious be.ists,  who  have  destroyed  in  one  year  ten  thousand  head 
of  cattle.  In  his  hunting  excursions  Gerard  now  makes  use  of 
the  Devisne  bullet,  which  explodes  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

As  Mrs.  Marshall,  of  Tallahatchee  county,  Miss.,  was  riding 
home  in  her  carriage  during  a  violent  storm,  a  large  tree  was  blown 
down  and  fell  directly  across  the  carriage,  between  her  and  the 
driver,  literally  smashing  the  body  of  the  carriage  to  atoms,  and 
yet  neither  she  nor  the  driver  was  injured.  The  fright  made  Mrs. 
Marshall  sick  and  turned  her  hair  gray. 

A  little  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Merchant,  of  Abington  (some 
four  or  five  years  of  age),  mounted  the  wire  ladder  attached  to  the 
dwelling  of  her  parents,  lately,  clambered  up  to  the  ridge- pole,  and 
with  most  refreshing  coolness  seated  herself  astride  of  it,  but,  to 
her  apparent  regret,  was  suft'ered  to  remain  on  her  precarious 
perch  but  a  few  moments. 

We  arc  gratified  to  learn,  says  the  St.  Croix  Herald,  that  the 
fisheries  in  Passamaquoddy  and  vicinity  will  this  season  prove 
more  than  ordinarily  successful.  For  the  last  two  months  the 
catch  was  immense,  and  the  fishermen  belonging  to  the  several 
islands  have  been  doing  a  thriving  business.  Near  Campobello, 
their  average  catch  for  several  weeks  excteded  1000  quintals  a 
day.  • 

Who  that  reads,  says  the  Bath  Times,  the  awful  fate  of  the 
Austria,  and  contrasts  the  disorder,  the  confusion,  and  loss  of 
nearl}'  every  lady  and  child  on  board,  with  the  perfect  calmness, 
order  and  salvation  of  every  lady  and  child  on  board  the  ill-fated 
Central  America,  can  fail  to  feel  a  degree  of  pride  to  think  he  be- 
longs to  the  same  race  and  to  the  same  country  which  the  immor- 
tal Herndon  so  highly  honored  in  the  last  trying  scene  of  his 
life? 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  making  a  perfect  triumphal  march 
through  Ireland.  In  Kilkenny,  the  i)apers  say,  he  was  received  in 
almost  regal  state.  On  quitting  the  railway  at  one  place  he  was 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  country  folk  bearing  garlands  of  flowers 
and  branches  of  evergreens,  and  before  the  carriage  in  which  he 
was  riding  had  proceded  far,  the  multitude  insisted  upon  unyok- 
ing the  horses  and  drawing  the  vehicle  themselves.  A  similar  feat 
was  performed  upon  his  subsequent  arrival  at  another  town. 


Santi0  of  €JoHj. 


....  Habitual  intoxication  is  the  epitome  of  every  crime.^- 
Jerrold. 

....  To  be  a  man  in  a  true  sense,  is  in  the  first  pkco,  and 
above  all  things,  to  have  a  wife. — Michtle(. 

....  With  every  child  we  lose  we  sec  deeper  into  life,  as  with 
every  added  lens,  we  pierce  farther  the  sky. — Deecher. 

To  be  without  sympathy  is  to  be  alone  in  the  world — with- 
out friends  or  country,  home  or  kindred. — JJovse. 

....  What  most  flatters  the  self-love  of  women  is  to  be  loved 
by  a  man  who  darcN  not  ''  tell  bis  love,"  provided  always  that  this 
silence  is  not  forever. — Louis  Desnoyera. 

....  Death  is  the  liberator  of  him  whom  freedom  cannot  re- 
lease, the  physician  of  him  whom  medicine  cannot  cui^  and  tl»6 
comforter  of  him  whom  time  cannot  console. —  Cotton. 

There  are  many  Christians  who,  all  their  life  long,  carry 
their  hope  as  a  boy  carries  a  bird's  nest  containing  an  unfledged 
bird  that  can  scarcely  peep,  much  less  sing — a  poor  flcdgcles* 
hope. — Deecher. 

....  We  say  of  the  blind  man,  from  whom  the  visible  world  is 
shut  out,  that  he  is  poorer  by  half  the  world  than  the  man  who 
sees.  O  ye  spiritually  blind,  ye  indeed  are  poorer  than  we  by  a 
whole  world !—  Tholuck. 

....   A  religious  life  is  not  a  thing  which  spends  itself  like  a 

bright  bubble  on  the  river's  surface.  It  is  rather  like  the  river 
itself,  which  widens  continually,  and  is  never  so  broad  or  so  deep 
as  at  its  mouth,  where  it  rolls  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. — Deecher. 

....  Honor  women  !  They  scatter  heavenly  roses  on  the  path 
of  our  earthly  life;  they  weave  the  happy  bonds  of  love,  and,  be- 
neath the  modest  veil  of  the  graces,  they  nourish  with  a  sacred 
hand  the  immortal  flower  of  noble  sentiments. — SchilUr. 

....  If  you  see  a  man  grossly  ignorant  and  superficial  on 
points  which  you  do  understaitd,  be  not  over  ready  to  give 'credit, 
on  the  score  of  character,  which  he  may  have  attained,  for  any 
great  ability  in  points  which  you  do  not  understand. — Lacon. 

....  Some  men  are  very  entertaining  for  a  first  interview,  but 
after  they  are  exhausted,  and  run  out ;  on  a  second  meeting  wo 
shall  find  them  very  flat  and  monotonous  ;  like  hand-organs,  we 
have  heard  all  their  tunes  ;  but  unlike  those  instruments,  they  are 
not  new-barrelled  so  easily. — Lacon. 


Jotter's  Butjget. 

"  You  seem  to  walk  more  erect  than  usual,  my  friend."  "  Yes, 
I  have  been  straightened  by  circumstances." 

Can  a  man's  pocket  be  empty  when  he's  got  something  in  itt 
Yes,  when  he  has  a  big  hole  in  it. 

How  does  the  most  punctual  of  paymasters  incur  a  mighty 
debt?     By  sleeping  on  tick. 

A  Yankee,  according  to  the  latest  authority,  sees  aqueducts  in 
bubbling  springs,  buildings  in  stones,  and  cash  in  everything. 

"  Boy  !  did  you  let  off  that  gun  ?"  exclaimed  an  enraged  school- 
master. "  Yes,  master."  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  I  will  do 
to  you  V     "  Why,  let  me  off." 

At  the  door  of  an  office  in  Cincinnati  we  saw  the  following 
sign  :  "  Money  loaned  to  any  amount  from  five  to  fifty  cents  on 
real  estate  or  other  good  security." 

«  Speaking  of  the  enormous  taxes  levied  by  Brigham  Young 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Utah,  may  we  not  apply  to  him  the  line 
of  Goldsmith — 

"  A  man  is  he  to  all  the  country  dear.'' 

A  Steamer  with  a  boy  of  twelve  at  the  helm.  Old  gentleman  ; 
"  You're  a  smart  young  fellow  to  be  trusted  in  that  situation  al- 
ready." Boy,  indignantly  :  "  Don't  you  see  the  notice, 'not  to 
speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel !' " 

"Ah,  doctaw,  does  the  choleraw  awfect  the  highaw  awdaV 
asked  an  exquisite  of  a  celebrated  physician  in  New  Orleans. 
"  No,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  but  it's  deatl'i  on  fools,  and  you'd  bet- 
ter leave  the  city  immediately."     The  "  fcllaw  "  sloped. 

Dentist  to  his  patient :  "  Hem,  very  odd,  I  must  have  made 
some  mistake  ;  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  this  tooth.  Never 
mind,  I'll  try  again.  Of  course,  I  wont  charge  you  for  pulling 
more  than  one  of  them,  no  matter  how  many  1  take  out." 

A  friend  of  ours  was  travelling  lately,  while  afflicted  with  a  very 
bad  cough.  He  annoyed  his  fellow-travellers  greatly,  till  finally 
one  of  them  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  :  "  Sir,  that  is  a 
very  bad  cough  of  yours."  "  True,  sir,"  replied  our  friend,  "  but 
you  will  excuse  me — it's  the  best  I've  got!" 


THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS    JOURNAL. 

DESIGNED  FOU  TUE   HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weelily  paper,  after  turlvr  yrars  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a,"  household  word  '  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  becau.se 

(CT*  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  wonld  Intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

GCr"  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

K!7"  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

l^Zr"  It  is  deyot«d  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mir- 
cellany,  wit  and  humor. 

OC?"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

irT"  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  ore 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

0^  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

OC?"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

!!;?=■  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

^Cr"  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  theyoungan  inquiring  spirit, and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

(C?*  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  Its  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

QCP"  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCK. 

1  subscriber,  one   year $2  f 0 

4  subscribers,   "        "    7  00 

10  "  "       "    1600 

Any  per-on  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirttenrh  copy  gratis. 

Any  pcstma.-*ter  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  bis  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     [C7^  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

13?*  One  copy  of  Trb  Fl.\g  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
KIAL.  to  one  address,  for  S3  50  a  year. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALT.OD, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Bostoo. 
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(Vol.  XV.,  No.  19 Whole  No.  385. 


RKV.  THEODORE  P.ARKER. 

The  nocoinpanying  portrait  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Homor,  from  a  photograph  bv  Horton,  1 13  Washington  St.,  and  has 
been  well  engraved  by  Mr.  llayes.  It  is  a  pood  likeness  of  one 
who  fills  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye  and  thought,  and  without 
whoso  head  a  gallery  of  contemporary  notabilities  would  be  in- 
complete. It  is  easier  for  the  artist  to  delineate  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  man,  than  for  the  essayist  to  portray  his  mental  char- 
acter. A  "  better  abused  man  "  than  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
can  scarcely  be  pointed  ont,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
consider  how  many  popular  principles  and  popular  idols  he  has 
assailed,  how  zealously  he  has  handled  a  wide  range  of  exciting 
topics,  how  unrelenting  and  sweep- 
ing is  the  character  of  his  warfare. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  his  immedi- 
ate followers,  he  has  been  lauded 
without  stint.  Thus  one  man  will 
tell  you  that  he  possesses  the  high- 
est (luality  of  courage,  that  there  is 
a  truB  heroism  in  his  advocacy  of 
certain  theological  and  political 
opinions,  that  he  st.inds  forth  ready 
for  martyrdom,  if  need  be.  An- 
other will  assert  that  he  is  especial-  : 
ly  a  coward  ;  that  he  assumes  the 
garb  of  a  Christian  teacher,  insidi- 
ously to  sow  the  seeds  of  infidelity 
broadcast;  that  while  inciting  men 
to  deeds  of  violence  by  artful  ap- 
peals to  their  passions,  he  takes 
good  care  to  keep  out  of  danger 
iiimsclf,  and  knows  exactly  how 
fur  to  go  without  incurring  the 
slightest  risk  of  martyrdom.  To 
one  ho  seems  an  original  genius,  to 
another  the  tritest  of  imitators. 
Some  laud  his  sincerity,  others  de- 
nounce his  hypocrisy.  He  is  al- 
ternately represented  as  the  enemy 
of  all  religion,  law  and  order,  a 
blasphemer  and  anarchist ;  and  as 
the  exponent  of  the  true  theory  of 
religion,  law  and  order,  the  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  highest  law 
and  the  highest  religious  truth.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  nor  our  province, 
nor  h.ave  we  the  space,  to  solve  this 
problem.  Mr.  Parker  is  undeniably 
a  man  of  great  gifts  and  great  ac- 
quirements, a  ripe  scholar,  an  orig- 
inal and  forcible  writer,  and  a  deep 
thinker.  He  always  commands  the 
attention  of  his  auditors,  and  al- 
ways attracts  large  audiences, 
whether  ho  speaks  on  secular  or 
religious  themes.  Theodore  Par- 
ker was  born  in  Lexington.  Mass., 
in  1812,  and  is  the  son  of  a  farmer 
and  grandson  of  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  He  received  a  classi- 
cal education,  graduated  at  the 
theological  school  of  Cambridge 
in  1836,  and  was  aftenvards  settled 
as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Roxburv. 
For  a  series  of  years  he  was  a  copi- 
ous contributor  to  the  Di.al  and 
Chri.-itian  Examiner,  and  his  arti- 
cles, chiefly  on  theological  subjects, 
were  published  in  a  collected  form 
in  18  4.S.  Previously  to  that,  in 
184'J,  he  had  startled  the  religious 
world  by  the  publication  of  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "A  Discourse  of  Mat- 
ters relating  to  Religion,"  in  which 
hi'*  (leparturu  from  church  authori- 
ty was  strongly  marked.  A  ser- 
mon pri-!irhed  in  May,  1841,  "on 
the  Tran.«ient  and  Permanent 
Cliristi;iiiity,"  had  been  vigorously 
opposed  liy  the  Christian  Examin- 
er, which  reviewed  severely  his 
more  elaborate  treatise.  Mr.  Par- 
ker, though  claiming  that  his  views 
were  the  logical  consequences  of 
their  theories  and  doctrines,  was 
ostracised  by  the  Unitarian  socie- 
ties of  Boston,  and  organized  an 
independent  society,  which  met  in 
the  Melodcon.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing has  since  been  transferred  to 
the  new  Music  Hall.      Here   he 


preaches  to  large  audiences,  made  up  of  his  regular  hearers  and 
of  those  whom  curiosity  to  hear  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the 
day  attracts  to  the  place  of  assemblage.  His  themes  are  varied  ; 
religion,  politics,  social  and  moral  reforms,  war,  slavery  and  in- 
temperance, prompting  discourses  marked  by  acute  analysis,  keen 
satire,  learned  illustration  and  decided  dogmatism.  Mr.  Parker 
is  not  a  good  elocutionist,  nor  does  he  possess  a  good  voice ;  but 
he  always  commands  attention.  His  style  is  very  terse  and  anti- 
thetical. His  concise  and  nervous  language  requires  a  verbatim 
report ;  condensed  sketches  of  his  discourses  are  unsatisfactory 
and  do  him  injustice.  His  views  are  always  stated  without  dis- 
guise and  verbiage,  and  frequently  with  a  certain  harshness,  as  if. 


XH£ODOR£   PARKER. 


to  use  the  language  of  Bryant  in  speaking  of  William  Leggett, 
"  he  took  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  bearding  public  opinion."  He  useo 
without  reverence  names  held  the  most  sacred  ;  careless  where  or 
whom  he  offends  in  the  utterance  of  his  sentiments.  His  views 
on  the  most  important  subjects  maj*  be  gathered  from  his  various 
publications,  particularly  from  his  "  Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism, 
and  the  Popular  Theology,'' his  "Ten  Sermons  of  Religion,"  and 
his  "  Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Occasional  Sermons,"  (3  volumes, 
1852).  A  large  number,  if  not  all  of  his  published  works,  in  a 
translated  form,  enjoy  a  wide  circulation  and  popularity  in  Ger- 
many. As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Parker's  literary  style  we  select 
some  passages  from  his  sermon  on  "  Old  Age  :" — "  The  very  old 

man  loves  the  sunshine  and  the 
tire,  the  arm-chair  and  the  shadj 
nook.  A  rude  wind  would  jostle 
the  full  grown  apple  from  its  bough, 
full  ripe,  full  colored,  too.  The  in- 
ternal characteristics  correspond. 
General  activity  is  less.  Salient 
love  of  new  things  and  of  new  per- 
sons, which  bit  the  young  man's 
heart,  fades  away.  He  thinks  the 
old  is  better.  He  is  not  venture- 
some ;  he  keeps  at  homo.  Passion 
once  stung  him  into  quickened  life ; 
now  that  gad-fly  is  no  more  buzzing 
in  his  ears.  Madame  dc  StAol  finds 
compensation  in  Scicnco  for  the 
decay  of  the  passion  that  once  fired 
her  Mood  ;  Heathen  Socrates,  sev- 
enty years  old,  thanks  the  gods 
that  he  is  now  free  from  that  '  rav- 
enous beast,'  which  had  disturbed 
his  pfiilo-sophic  meditations  for 
many  years.  Romance  is  the  child 
of  Passion  and  Imagination  ;  the 
sadden  father  that,  the  long  pro- 
tracting mother  this.  Old  ago  has 
little  romance.  Only  some  rare 
man,  like  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt, 
keeps  it  still  fresh  in  his  bo.^om.  In 
intellectual  matters,  the  old  man 
loves  to  recall  the  old  times,  to  re- 
vive his  favorite  old  men — no  new 
ones  half  so  fair.  So  in  Homer, 
Nestor,  who  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Greeks,  is  always  talking  of  the  old 
times,  before  the  grandfathers  of  the 
men  then  living  had  come  into  be- 
ing ;  '  not  such  as  liv«  in  these  de- 
generate days.'  Verse-loving  John 
Quincy  Adams  turns  off  from  By- 
ron and  Shelley,  and  Wieland  and 
Goethe,  and  returns  to  Pope. 
Elder  Brewster  expects  to  hear  St. 
Martin's  and  Old  Hundred  chanted 
in  heaven.  To  him  heaven  comes 
in  the  long-used  musical  tradition. 
The  middle-aged  man  looks  around 
at  the  present ;  he  has  found  oat 
that  it  is  a  hard  world ;  he  hopes 
less  and  works  more.  The  old 
man  looks  back  on  the  field  he  has 
trod;  'this  is  the  tree  I  planted; 
this  is  my  footstep,'  and  he  loves 
his  old  home,  his  old  carriage,  cat, 
dog,  staff  and  friend.  In  lands 
where  the  vine  grows,  I  have  seen 
an  old  man  sit  all  day  long,  a  sun- 
ny autumn  day,  before  his  cottage 
door,  in  a  great  arm-chair,  his  old 
dog  couched  at  his  feet,  in  the  geni- 
al sun.  The  autumn  wind  played 
in  the  old  man's  venerable  hairs  ; 
above  him,  on  the  wall,  purpling 
in  the  sunlight,  hung  the  full  clus- 
ters of  the  grape,  ripening  and  ma- 
turing yet  more.  The  two  were 
just  alike;  the  wind  stirred  the  vine 
leaves  and  they  fell ;  stiired  the  old 
man's  hair,  and  it  whitened  yet 
more.  Both  were  waiting  for  the 
spirit  in  them  to  be  fully  ripe.  Thr 
young  man  looks  forward  ;  the  old 
man  looks  back.  How  long  tha 
.--hadows  lie  in  the  setting  sun;  the 
steeple  a  mile  long  reaching  acrosa 
the  plain,  as  the  sun  stretches  out 
the  lulls  in  grotesque  dimensions. 
So  are  the  events  of  life  in  the  old 
tuaa  t>  coasciuusaesb." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   BKA WING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


(Tranflattd  and  adapted  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

— OR, — 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  TAIiE  OF  THE  COl'RT  OF  NAPLES  AND  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS OF  CALABRIA. 


BY   MISS   ANXA   H.    CARTER. 

CHAPTER  VI.— [coKTiNUEc] 

All  the  lips  opened  to  respotid  in  tlic  afSrmntive,  for  such  was  the 
general  feeling;  when  a  clear,  proud  voice  exclaimed,  "  No  !" 

The  six  looked  round,  while  they  hastily  replaced  their  masks. 

"  Who  says  no  V  asked  Marchese ;  and  the  others  repeated  the 
question.  Then  Lnca  Tristany,  the  giant,  exclaimed  in  a  defiant 
tone : 

"  Man  or  devil,  he  who  Bays  no,  lies  !" 

His  loud,  coarse  voice  resounded  in  that  silent  chamber.  Each 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cords,  and  the  coffin  began  to  de- 
scend slowly,  slowly.  At  the  same  moment,  the  black  standard 
waved,  and  the  si.x  silver  lamps  were  extinguished.  The  six  re- 
mained plunged  in  darkness  and  astonishment.  In  the  obscurity, 
they  heard  a  firm,  loud  step  resound  upon  the  marble  floor  ;  then 
a  light  appeared.  It  was  the  golden  lamp  which  burned  ;  it  was 
held  aloft  in  the  hands  of  a  young,  brave  man.  It  was  Athol. 
But  his  face  was  changed.  The  holy  emotions  he  had  experienced 
in  the  hidden  sanctuary  seemed  to  have  spread  a  glow  over  his 
face.  At  sight  of  him,  the  six  stepped  back,  and  with  one  accord 
they  asked,  "  Who  are  you  V 

Their  glances  turned  to  the  noble  dead  ;  then  to  the  radiant 
face  of  the  young  man.  They  seemed  to  make  a  comparison  ; 
the  likeness  was  striking,  and  there  was  not  one  among  them  who 
did  not  tremble.  The  coffin  descended  into  the  tomb,  above  which 
it  had  hung  for  seven  years.  Mechanically,  the  six  extended  their 
right  hands,  on  which  rested  the  iron  ring.  A  seventh  hand  was 
extended,  which  also  bore  a  ring  of  iron  like  the  others,  save  for 
three  diamonds  on  the  top.  The  instant  when  the  coffin  disap- 
peared, a  clear,  rich  voice  exclaimed  : 

"  Adieu,  lord  and  father !" 

The  si.x  remained  mute.     The  unknown  again  spoke  ; 

"  Luca  Tristany,  you  are  strong  ;  raise  the  marble  slab  and  shut 
np  the  tomb!" 

"  Who  are  you  that  commands  me  V  demanded  the  giant. 

"  I  am  the  Master  !"  replied  the  unknown. 

He  fixed  on  each  of  the  six,  in  turn,  his  flashing  eyes. 

"  Do  you  refuse  me,  captain  ?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

Beside  the  opening  of  this  tomb  was  a  huge  marble  slab  resting 
against  the  wall  as  it  had  done  for  seven  years.  The  giant  meas- 
ured it  with  his  eye. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  capable  of  moving  it,"  murmured  he. 

Athol  stooped,  took  the  stone  in  both  hands,  turned  it  on  one 
edge  like  a  door,  and  gently  it  closed  the  opening. 

"  You  are  strong,"  said  Luca  Tristany,  while  the  rest  looked  on 
in  silence;  "but  while  you  held  that  stone  in  your  hands,  a  child 
could  have  come  behind  and  stabbed  you  ;  you  are  not  prudent." 

Athol  smiled,  and  pointed  with  his  hand  where  sparkled  the 
three  diamonds  to  the  marble  slab,  on  which  was  engraved  two 
words  in  black  letters, — God  watches. 

"  We  are  six,"  said  old  Lorenzo,  "  and  ycu  arc  alone.  You 
have  tlie  badge  of  the  master,  but  we  know  not  who  you  are  ;  wo 
know  not  whence  you  come ;  we  know  not  what  you  wish." 

Athol  answered,  "  I  am  the  master.  I  come  from  the  dungeon 
where  Montcleone  breathed  his  last  sigh.     I  wish  obedience  !" 


CHAPTER  VIL 


the  six. 


The  six  were  astounded  at  the  haughty  answer.  At  last  one 
spoke.     It  was  David  Heimer,  the  Austrian. 

"  Arc  you  initiated  1" 

Athol,  in  place  of  answering,  turned  to  the  l)lack  drapery,  on 
which  glittered  the  mysterious  letters. 

"  What  says  the  writing  V 

"  Above,  on  the  catafalque,"  said  Athol,  "  I  read  this  inscrip- 
tion :  '  To  the  grand  master  of  cliarcoal  and  iron,  tiro  Compan- 
ions of  Silence.'  " 

"What  is  in  this  drapery?"  asked  Lorenzo,  pointing  to  the 
characters. 

Athol  read,  unhesitatingly  : 

"  '  There  is  fomcthing  stronger  than  iron.' 

"  '  It  is  faith.' 

"'There  is  something  blacker  than  charcoal.' 

" '  It  is  the  conscience  of  a  traitor.' 

"  Tlic  key  !"  cried  David  Heimer,  "  the  simple  companions 
know  that  formula.  Tell  us  wliat  the  key  is,  which  is  the  secret 
of  the  mastcr-i  only." 

"  No,"  answered  Athol,  "  I  will  not  tell  you." 

"  You  do  not  know  it,  you  do  not  know  it !"  exclaimed  the  men. 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Then  why  refuse  to  tell  us  ?  to  prove  it  to  us  ?" 

Instead  of  ai  swering  by  words  of  mouth,  Athol  took  a  ))iece 
(f  charcoal  lying  on  the  anvil,  and  wrote  certain  cal)alistic 
characters. 

"  Read  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

David  Heimer  bent  down,  and  he  was  n  prey  to  great  agitation. 
A  moment  he  strove  to  recover  his  niual  calmness,  and  read,  in  a 
tiembling  voics  : 


"  The  thunders  listen — the  lightning  will  blast  the  traitor." 

"  He  has  the  key  !"  exclaimed  the  five,  "  for  he  could  not  write 
unless  he  did." 

"  Each  of  us  possesses  it,"  replied  David  Heimer,  in  a  loud 
tone;  "the  grand  master  ought  to  know  more  than  the  knights." 

Athol  placed  the  piece  of  charcoal  upon  the  anvil,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  the  hammer  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

"Behold  what  I  know!"  said  he,  addressing  the  men,  and 
drawing  his  proud  form  to  its  full  height.  "  I  did  not  come  here 
to  be  questioned.  So  will  I  serve  any  one  who  sliall  resist  my 
authority  !"  And  as  a  threatening  murmur  rose  among  the  six, 
ho  added  : 

"  I  have  six  poignards  for  every  one  of  yours." 

Involuntarily,  the  Inighls  of  the  iron  ring  turned  their  alTriglrted 
gaze  into  the  dark  galleries.  They  saw  about  thirty  steps  from 
them  a  circle,  immovanlc.  Athol  placed  the  lilade  of  his  Cala- 
lirian  sword  to  his  lips  and  gave  a  clear  whistle.  A  low,  deep 
voice  answered  : 

"  Signor,  we  are  here  !" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Marino  Marchese,  who  was  a  gay  rascal, 
"  the  thunders  will  be  better  listeners  than  we — then  speak.  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  have  felt  that  those  men  were  behind  me. 
Master,  if  you  are  the  heir  of  Monteleone,  I  consent  to  obey  you." 

"  I,  also  !"  said  together  Policeni  and  Felice  Tavola. 

"  Speak  !"  added  the  old  Araato  Lorenzo,  "  that  we  may  know 
our  new  lord." 

Athol  put  his  foot  upon  the  marble  tomb.  "  You  see  my  face 
and  yet  you  do  not  know  me,"  said  he.  "  My  eyes  pierce  your 
masks ;  I  know  your  names  as  well  as  your  life.  The  sainted 
martyr  who  sleeps  beneath  this  stone  has  been  forgotten.  His 
companions  have  become  bandits,  smugglers  and  pirates — so  much 
the  better,  for  you  are  my  men.  I  am  a  bandit,  like  you;  pro- 
scribed, as  well  as  you  ;  I  need  such  as  you  !" 

"  What  for  f"  asked  Marino  Marchese. 

"  That  is  my  secret,"  replied  Athol,  "  and  I  shall  keep  it." 

"  Are  we  to  be  slaves  V  cried  David  Heimer. 

"  Are  you  not  that,  already,  since  your  life  is  in  my  hands  ? 
since  you  are  weak  and  I  am  strong?  since  I  am  rich  and  you  are 
poor?  Do  you  smile?  Under  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  mas- 
ter, you  have  amassed  much.  I  know  that  you  are  rich  ;  this  very 
hour  you  spoke  of  booty." 

He  smiled,  and  a  look  of  mockery  spread  over  his  handsome 
face.     No  one  interrupted  him,  and  he  went  on. 

"  There  is  in  Sicily,  between  Castro  Reale  and  Santa  Lucia,  a 
large  isolated  building,  which  was,  they  say,  once  a  convent.  Do 
you  know  it  ?" 

The  six  looked  at  each  other,  but  no  one  answered  a  word. 

"  You  smile  no  longer,  signers  !"  pursued  Athol ;  "  you  know 
well,  I  saw  it,  this  chateau,  which  has  six  masters.  This  house 
was  your  chest,  your  strong  box,  Luca  Tristany.  It  is  said  that 
the  marquis  of  Francavillahad  six  hundred  thousand  ducats  worth 
of  diamonds.  Trenta  Capelli  was  only  a  millionnairo  ;  but  Sam- 
uel Graff,  the  old  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Infantado,  was  rich 
enough  to  buy  a  kingdom  ;  was  he  not,  Felice  Tavola  ?  A  fine 
vengeance  it  is  which  brings  more  than  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold  ! 
O,  certainly  there  was  enough  to  divide ;  and  Signor  David 
Heimer  was  a  faithful  guardian.  When  have  you  left  that  large 
isolated  house,  between  Santa  Lucia  and  Castro  Reale,  Signor 
David?" 

"  Day  before  yesterday  evening,"  replied  one  of  the  masked  men. 

"  It  was  too  soon.  I  know  you  had  double  need.  I  know  you 
watched  on  one  side  the  departure  of  the  son  and  daughter  of  Gi- 
acomo  Doria ;  on  the  other  the  arrival  of  two  poor  children,  ob- 
scure orphans,  brought  up  in  the  environs  of  Catana." 

David  Heimer  made  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

"  Do  not  be  astonished,"  coldly  said  Athol;  "I  have  watched 
you  for  some  time,  and  from  this  hour,  since  I  spoke  to  you,  you 
have  belonged  to  me." 

"  Wo  shall  see  as  to  that !"  exclaimed  Luca  Tristany,  impa- 
tiently. "  But  why  do  you  speak  of  the  chateau  between  Santa 
Lucia  and  Castro  Reale  ?" 

"  The  reason  is  to  come,  captain.  First,  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
that  if  Loredan  Doria  and  his  sister  had  been  killed  by  your  shot, 
not  one  among  you  would  have  been  living  in  the  place  where  we 
are.  Do  not  intenupt  mc  !  Loredan  Doria  and  his  sister  belong 
to  me  !  I  have  need  of  them.  David  Heimer,  you  have  sent 
twelve  of  your  men  to  pursue  them  on  their  route  to  Monteleone. 
Tlicsc  men  lav  dead  on  the  road  from  which  they  fled." 

"  Half  of  one  and  half  of  the  other,"  said  a  deep  voice  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  church  ;  "  six  runaways,  six  dead  men  !" 

"  Very  well,  Ruggicri !"  said  Athol,  while  the  knights  of  iron 
trembled. 

"As  to  the  two  children  from  Catana,"  continued  he,  addressing 
David  Heimer,  "  if  a  hair  of  their  head  is  touched,  you  answer 
for  it  to  mo  with  your  life  !  I  do  not  wisli  for  blood  !  This  tomb 
is  closed,  your  oath  is  accomplished  ;  Monteleone  is  avenged  !" 

"  You  said  the  contrary  only  a  few  moments  ago,  when  we  were 
about  to  lower  the  coffin  !"  exclaimed  Tristany. 

"  Monteleone  is  avenged,"  replied  Athol,  "  for  the  reason  that  I 
take  into  my  own  hands  the  task  of  vengeance  !  Henceforth,  you 
arc  only  the  arms  of  which  1  am  the  body.  I  take  the  lever  the 
master  left  you  ;  a  lever  capable  of  turning  the  world,  and  with 
which  3'ou  have  done  nothing,  because  it  was  too  heavy  for  you. 
You  have  struck  right  and  left,  according  to  your  hatred  and  your 
cupidity.  Afur  seven  years,  it  becomes  neces^ary  for  a  man  to 
take  your  unaccomplished  ta.sk  and  give  you  alms.  Alms,  do  you 
hear  ! — for  your  strong  box  is  in  pieces,  and  you  have  only  emp- 
tiness to  divide  among  you  !" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  stronghold  has  been  pillaged  ''" 
asked  David  llcimcr,  in  an  incredulous  tone. 


The  others  murmured,  "  We  are  not  children  to  believe  fairy 
tales." 

"Pillaged  and  burned,"  responded  Athol ;  "I  come  from  Sicily. 
In  passing  through  Castro  Reale,  I  saw  smoking  ruins." 

"  Body  of  Christ !"  cried  Luca  Tristany,  "if  I  only  knew  the 
name  of  him  who  dared  to  do  it !" 

"  It  is  ea,sy  to  know  it,"  replied  Athol,  with  an  air  of  provok- 
ing indifference  ;  "everybody  knows — it  was  Porporato." 

"  Porporato  !"  exclaimed  the  six  in  one  voice ;  then  all  paused. 
Luca  Tristany  himself  ceafcd  to  play  with  the  handle  of  his 
poignard.     Athol  smiled  still,  while  he  looked  at  them. 

"  It  pleases  me,"  said  he,  "  to  make  you  richer  today  than  you 
were  yesterday.  Draw  near  all,  I  speak  for  you,  alone ;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  thunders  listen." 

The  six  obeyed  mechanically. 

Athol  lowered  his  voice.  "  I  have  soldiers,"  pursued  he,  in  a 
voice  80  lowered  that  the  mysterious  Ruggicri  and  his  companions 
could  not  hear  his  words  ;  "  I  seek  lieutenants  ;  you  will  answer 
for  that.  I  have  need  of  useful  men,  like  David  Heimer;  strong 
ones,  like  Luca  Tristany;  elegants,  like  Marino  Marchese;  vener- 
able ones,  like  Amato  Lorenzo.     I  take  you  to  Naples." 

"  To  Naples !"  cried  each,  "it  is  impossible  !" 

"  A  price  is  set  upon  our  heads  !"  added  David  Heimer. 

"  Five  thousand  ducats,"  replied  Athol,  coldly,  "  is  the  price  of 
yours  ;  Felice  Tavola's  is  worth  five  thousand,  also  ;  the  heads  of 
Marchese  and  Policeni,  four  thousand  apiece ;  it  is  very  little ; 
they  are  worth  more  than  that.  Lorenzo  is  more  fortunate  than 
that,  for  his  is  adjudged  to  be  worth  six  thousand  ;  valiant  Luca 
Tristany  can  exchange  his  for  ten  thousand,  if  he  wish.  In  a 
month,  I  wish  Felice  Tavola  to  be  a  respectable  banker  in  Toledo 
Street.  Policeni  and  Marchese  shall  put  to  shame  the  exquisites 
of  Villa  Reale.  The  white  hairs  of  Amato  Lorenzo  will  look 
well  in  the  halls  of  nobility;  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  will  look 
better  in  a  colonel's  uniform  than  Tristany." 

"  But — "  objected  the  six. 

"  Silence,  when  I  speak  !"  said  Athol,  imperiously.  "As  to  Da- 
vid Heimer,  I  keep  him  for  my  confidant  for  an  aflfair  of  confidence ; 
the  name  of  the  undertaking  must  not  be  pronounced." 

"  My  companions,"  continued  he,  good  naturedly,  "  you  are  in 
good  hands,  I  warn  yon.  Shame  on  those  who  have  said  our 
work  is  finished  ;  our  work  is  only  commenced.  I  give  you  in  ex- 
change for  these  uninhabited  regions,  rich,  beautiful,  joyous  Na- 
ples !  I  exchange  your  dull,  gloomy  caverns  for  splendid  palaces. 
Enter  on  your  new  life  without  care  or  fear ;  it  is  your  domain  I" 

"You  forget,"  cried  two  or  three  voices,  "  we  cannot  go  to  Na- 
ples, for  a  price  is  set  upon  our  heads !" 

Athol  looked  at  them  ;  a  brilliant  smile  spread  over  his  face. 

"  Twice  five,"  said  he,  "  twice  four,  once  six,  once  two ;  that 
would  make  thirty-four  thousand  ducats  for  six  heads  I  For  mine 
alone,  they  promise  forty  thousand  !" 

"Forty  thousand  ducats  !"  exclaimed  Tristany. 

"  There  is  only  one  head  in  the  kingdom  worth  that  price  I" 
exclaimed  David  Heimer. 

And  all  exclaimed  at  once,  "  Who  are  you  then,  who  are  you  V 

Athol  unfastened  his  long  black  velvet  mantle,  and  threw  it  be- 
hind his  shoulders.  He  appeared  clothed  in  a  brilliant  jacket, 
richly  embroidered  with  the  same  color,  crimson.  His  breeches 
were  black  velvet,  and  his  top  boots  were  crimson. 

There  was  only  one  cry,  low  and  stifled  by  surprise  and  dismay. 

"Porporato  !" 

"  By  Saint  Janvier  !"  exclaimed  Luca  Tristany,  "I  will  follow 
you  to  the  end  of  the  earth  !" 

"Forty  thousand  ducat  head  !"  added  Marino  Marchese. 

Four  others  said,  "  Where  yon  go,  master,  we  will  go  also  I" 

David  Heimer  bowed  low.  "  You  can  count  upon  me ;"  then 
added  to  himself,  "ay,  count  to  your  cost." 

Athol  extended  his  hand.  Each  of  the  six  laid,  in  turn,  a  hand 
in  his,  in  such  a  way  that  the  iron  rings  touched  and  made  a  little 
sound.     It  was  the  oath  of  silence !     Then  Athol  said : 

"  It  is  the  1 5th  of  October.  Eight  days  from  now,  yon  will 
meet  me  at  Naples  ;  as  place  of  rendezvous,  I  name  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlos,  at  half  past  nine,  P.  M." 

"  The  theatre  is  large ;  in  what  place  shall  we  find  you  ?"  asked 
David  Heimer. 

"  Seek,"  replied  Athol,  shrouding  himself  in  his  velvet  mantle, 
"  the  box  of  his  royal  highness.  Prince  Francis,  and  look  well  at 
the  man  you  see  seated  on  the  right  of  the  heir  to  the  crown." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

mariotta,  the  improvisators. 

Behind  the  fountain  of  the  Three  Virgins,  two  streets  open  ; 

one  leading  to  San  Pietro,  facing  the  church,  while  the  other  leads 

to  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau  of  Avalas.     At  the  foot  of  the 

fountain  lay  a  man  clothed  in  a  mass  of  rags ;  his  arms  crossed 

above  his   head   as  if  to   conceal  his  face.     On  the  edge  leaned 

a  sailor,  quietly  smoking  his  evening  pipe.     Both  these  figures 

were,  as  one  might  say,  but  shadows  of  the  handsome  young  fish- 

crmini  who  stood  leaning  with  an  easy,  careless  grace  upon  the 

marble  curb. 

[see  enoravino.] 

His  head  was  handsomely  formed,  and  set  proudly  and  firmly 

upon  his  graceful  shoulders.     The  jot  black  hair  was  relieved  by 

the  jaunty  scariet  cap;  and  the  snow  white  shirt,  open  at  the 

throat,  contrasted  with  the  dark  olive  complexion,  and  the  shut,  - 

dark  breeches,  trimmed  with  scarlet,  which  left  the  legs  bare.  This 

young,  handsome  man,  the  type  of  Neapolitan   fishermen,  was 

Mariotta,  the  imi)rovisatore.    His  eyes  were  fixed  before  him  with 

a  far  off  look,  and  his  lips  were   smiling,  while  he  recited  the 

following  : 
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"  To-morrow  will  bo  executed  Baron  Altamonte.  Porporalo 
wilt  not  let  him  die.  He  has  sworn  lii/  sitcnre  that  he  will  sctxh,  the  walls 
of  Castel  Vecchio  rather  than  Irt  him  die  !  Tliey  publish  a  book  con- 
taining very  interesting  notices  upon  the  pretended  Baron  Alta- 
monte, captured  by  the  royal  police,  and  condemned  to  death  by 
the  whole  council.  His  life,  his  crimes,  his  brave  adventures. 
Documents  which  prove  that  this  bandit  is  tlio  true  Porporato  of 
the  Abruzzian  Mountains.  Tlie  book  contains  a  portrait  of  tliis 
famous  brigand — price,  two  grains.  Cheap  enough,  my  friends, 
but  of  no  value  ;  for  I  tell  you  that  the  Baron  Altamonte  is  7iot 
Porporato.  The  tribunals  have  already  condemned  four  or  five 
Porporatos,  but  never  the  right  one.  To  those  who  believe  that 
Felice  Tavola,  Baron  Altamonte  is  Porporato,  I  can  only  answer, 
that  a  famous  fortune-teller  has  said,  '  the  cord  destined  to  hang 
Porporato  is  not  yet  twisted  !'  Friends,  Felice  Tavola  is  one  of 
the  Seven  Kniyhts  of  the  Iron  Ring — one  of  the  Companions  nj  Si- 
lence. Naples  is  in  their  hands,  and  Felice  will  bo  delivered. 
There  is  much  that  is  false  spoken  of  this  mysterious  brotherhood. 
Their  very  name  discloses  their  law — Silence !  Any  added  word 
is  treason,  *nd  treason  is  punished  with  death !" 

The  listeners  increased  in  number  round  the  handsome  story- 
toller— the  renowned  iraprovisatoro  of  Naples. 

"In  all  places — in  the  lisherman's  hut,  the  palace  of  theDorias, 
in  the  public  streets,  you  hear  always  the  same  words,  Compan- 
ions of  Silence  ;  and  the  same  name,  Porporato  !  Wlicre  is  he  ? 
no  one  knows.  He  may  be  beneath  the  walls  of  Castel  Vecchio, 
among  the  distant  mountains,  or  perhaps  even  beside  some  one  of 
you.  Many  say  that  he  is  in  Naples,  powerful  with  his  gold, 
beauty  and  audacity,  invisible  as  a  phantom,  taking  any  form  he 
pleases,  playing  all  parts  ;  today,  a  woman  ;  a  priest,  tomorrow  ; 
soldier,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  agreat  lord,  putting  at  defiance  the 
sagacity  and  watchfulness  of  the  royal  police.  Is  he  the  enemy 
of  the  Companions  of  Silence,  or  is  he  their  chief?  Porporato, 
with  his  burning,  crimson  hat  and  plume,  will  spring  upon  the 
scaffold  and  rescue  Felice  Tavola.  Brave  as  a  lion,  handsome  as 
Apollo,  Porporato  has  a  familiar  spirit,  a  beautiful  Zingara  girl. 
Some  say  she  is  his  wife  ;  others,  his  sister;  others,  his  guardian 
angel.  If  it  is  Porporato  who  is  imprisoned,  where  then  is  the 
beautiful  Fiamma,  his  guardian  angel?  No  no,  friends,  it  is  not 
the  glorious,  invulnerable  Porporato  who  looks  from  the  dungeon 
window  of  Castel  Vecchio,  because  Fiamma  is  not  there.  There 
is  only  one  other  man  and  woman  as  renowned  as  Porporato  and 
Fiamma.  The  man  is  Fulvio  Coriolani,  the  magnificent  prince, 
whose  splendid  carriage,  blazing  with  gold,  was  drawn  by  four 
white  steeds.  The  woman  is  the  Countess  Angelia  Doria.  The 
people  say  Angelia  Doria  is  the  only  woman  in  Naples  worthy  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  splendidly  handsome  prince,  Fulvio  Cori- 
olani.    They  are  the  stars  of  the  court." 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  which  gradually  increased. 

"  Shame,  Mariotta,  you  tell  us  nothing  new.  We  all  know  the 
beauty  and  generosity  of  Prince  Fulvio,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
Countess  Angelia  Doria;  have  you  nothing  new  to  tell  us  ?  Wo 
will  go  home." 

Mariotta  smiled  proudly,  as  he  answered  : 

"  You  know  me,  friends,  and  know  that  I  never  lie.  I  have  a 
great  secret,  but  I  do  not  tell  it.  My  pockets  are  empty,  and  if  I 
stay  here  will  remain  so,  for  who  cares  to  buy  my  secret."  And 
60  speaking,  he  turned  proudly  away. 

A  cry  followed  him.  "  Stay,  Mariotta,  we  will  fill  your  pockets 
in  return  for  your  secret." 

Mariotta  resumed  his  place,  and  his  friends  handed  him  many 
small  pieces  of  money.  He  was  just  about  to  speak,  when  an 
agent  of  the  royal  police  whispered,  so  low  as  to  be  heard  only  by 
the  young  fisherman ; 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Mariotta,  if  you  wish  to  live  long  !" 

"Many  thanks,  Signor  Onofrio  !"  cried  Mariotta,  as  the  agent 
disappeared  in  the  crowd  ;  then  turning  to  the  eager  crowd,  he  ex- 
claimed, "You  know,  friends,  I  never  lie,  and  if  I  do  now,  God 
will  bear  me  witness  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  !" 

"  Bravo,  Mariotta,  bravo  !"  cried  the  people,  on  all  sides  ;  "  we 
know  thou  hast  never  lied  !" 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  so  publicly  your  honorable  tes- 
timony to  the  fact.  I  am  poor,  and  cannot  pay  for  flattery,  save 
by  telling  you  something  you  do  not  know." 

"  Speak,  Mariotta,  speak  !" 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  after  a  short,  thoughtful  silence,  "  there 
is  a  ball  at  the  Doria  palace  this  evening." 

"  O,"  exclaimed  the  disappointed  crowd,  "  we  knew  that !" 

"  You  have  become  a  robber,  Mariotta  !"  exclaimed  a  voice. 

Twenty  disappointed,  irritated  voices  exclaimed  : 

"  Give  us  back  our  carlins,  thieving  Mariotta  !" 

It  was  in  this  moment  of  angry  tlirealenings,  that  Mariotta  dis- 
played his  perfect  self-possession  and  influence. 

"  If  I  am  a  rascal,  Taddea,  wicked  man  !"  cried  he,  "  I  have 
only  told  the  truth  when  I  said  your  maccaroni  was  made  of  sour 
meal.  If  I  am  a  scamp,  you  others,  how  can  t/ou  reprove  me  ? 
Did  I  rob  the  church-tower  of  the  English,  Ruzzola,  last  sun  1 
Did  I  smother  my  wife,  Miterino,  false  bandit  ?  Did  I  learn  from 
you  how  to  become  a  thief,  Farfalla,  while  in  your  prison  V 

"Peace,  Mariotta!"  exclaimed  the  men  who  wished  not  to  fall 
under  his  lash  ;  "  we  were  only  laughing  at  you.  Keep  your  car- 
line  and  earn  it !" 

"San  Gennajo,"  replied  the  improvisatore,  "I  know  when  you 
are  only  laughing  !  I  feel  little  like  a  joke.  You  are  selfish.  My 
news  is  worth  more  than  ten  carlins.  Know  you  why  there  is  a 
ball  at  Doria  Palace  1  No,  I  forgot,  how  should  you  know,  my 
poor  friends,  seeing  only  the  carriages." 

"  You,  I  suppose,  were  nearer,  Mariotta  V  asked,  with  a  sneer, 
the  one  he  had  called  Farfalla. 

"I  am  cousin  germain  to  Marin  Caffaro,  second  chamberlain  of 


Loredan  Doria.  There  is  a  ball  at  the  palace  because  the  countess 

is  betrothed." 

"To  Fulvio  Coriolani?"  cried  the  listeners,  in  chorus. 

"  You  have  guessed  it,  my  nice  friends  !  Why  should  I  be  as- 
tonished at  it?  you  have  great  sagacity  !  But  I  have  still  greater 
news." 

The  circle  drew  nearer. 

"  My  news,"  said  Mariatto,  "is  worth  twenty  piastres.  The 
Prince  Coriolani  was  assassinated  this  evening  !" 

The  words  sent  an  electric  shock  through  the  attentive  crowd. 
Each  one  started  ;  a  great  clamor  arose.  "  It  is  not  possible — 
Coriolani  assassinated  ' — If  it  was  the  Marquis  Malatosta  who  has 
done  it,  by  Saint  Janvier!  Malatesta  will  never  reach  paradise  ! — 
Where  was  the  murder  committed  ? — at  what  hour  ? — are  the 
assassins  knoWt!  ?" 

"  There,  there !"  said  Mariotta,  proud  and  happy  at  having  pro- 
duced such  an  effect;  "have  I  not  earned  my  few  poor  carlins? 
When  I  told  you  he  had  been  assassinated,  I  had  not  seen  the 
body." 

A  great  sigh  was  heard,  as  if  some  monster  drew  a  heavy 
breath  ;  it  was  the  sigh  of  the  people  who  adored  Prince  Coriolani. 

"  But,"  resumed  the  young  improvisatore,  "  I  will  make  you 
judges.  There  was  a  splendid  ball  at  the  Doria  palace ;  the 
prince  was  there  beside  the  lovely  countess.  The  festival  had 
taken  place  under  tiie  pretext  of  celebrating  the  recovery  of  Mal- 
atesta, who  had  been  wounded  by  a  sword  thrust.  All  the  nobil- 
ity were  there,  but  Fulvio  and  Angelia  were  the  stars  of  the  festi- 
val— outshining  all  others  When  the  ♦estivities  were  nearly  to  a 
termination,  a  letter  was  given  to  the  Prince  Coriolani.  On  read- 
ing it,  he  turned  slightly  pale.  He  spoke  to  the  royal  Prince 
F'rancis  ;  then  he  left,  saying,  '  I  will  return.'  " 

Mariotta  paused. 

"  That  is  not  all,  go  on  !"  exclaimed  his  interested  listeners. 

"  I  must  tell  the  story  my  own  way,  or  not  at  all,"  said  Mar- 
iotta. "  You  know  that  ho  went  on  board  a  packet  ship  this 
morning?" 

"  Yes  yes,"  answered  several  voices  ;  "  we  were  there  and  saw 
him.  Two  veiled  ladies  came  in  the  boat,  and  he,  meeting  them, 
led  them  to  the  carriage." 

"  I  know  it,  friends,"  resumed  Mariotta.  "  The  enemies  of  the 
count  who  knew  that  fact,  whispered  it  round,  and  said  it  was  at 
their  command  that  the  prince  left  the  ball  room.  A  half  hour 
passed  ;  an  hour  ;  two  hours  ;  and  still  Coriolani  did  not  return. 
Malatesta  and  some  of  his  friends  towards  the  end  of  the  evening 
entered  the  saloon.  They  had  been  drinking  deeply.  These  fiery 
young  men  circulated  many  infamous  stories  concerning  the  miss- 
ing prince.  Angelia  Doria  was  nearly  fainting  with  anxiety.  Her 
btxither,  leading  her  into  a  conservatory,  spoke  to  her  gently,  and 
kept  her  away  from  hearing  the  base  calumnies.  A  great  rumor 
spread,  outside  of  the  palace,  that  the  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani  had 
been  murdered— assassinated." 

"  Before  I  go  on,  see  if  Signor  Onofrio  is  anywhere  listening," 
suddenly  exclaimed  Mariotta. 

The  crowd,  obedient  to  his  word,  looked ;  but  the  Signor 
Onofrio  and  his  companions  were  gone. 

Being  assured  on  that  point,  the  improvisatore  went  on  in  a 
clear,  low  voice,  and  the  people  guarded  the  most  perfect  silence 
in  order  to  bear  him. 

"  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  man  came  alone  to  the  bridge  of 
Maddalena.  Six  gend'arms  followed  him.  The  man  stepped  on 
board  the  English  vessel ;  then  he  came  ashore.  Some  men  who 
were  passing,  heard  a  cry.  They  ran  to  the  spot.  Upon  the 
bridge,  they  saw  neither  the  unknown  nor  the  gend'arms  ;  but  a 
pool  of  blood  and  a  poignard,  on  which  were  engraved  three 
words,  agere,  non  loqui." 

"  Now  listen  to  my  secret,"  said  Mariotta,  in  a  lower  tone  than 
he  had  need,  and  just  as  the  crowd  were  beginning  to  overwhelm 
him  with  questions.  "Listen  to  my  real  secret,  and  God  knows 
what  would  happen  if  it  should  be  reported  in  the  Doria  palace. 
Draw  near  and  listen  ;  I  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know." 

The  eager  listeners  gathered  closely  round  him.  In  a  low  voice 
Mariotta  continued  ; 

"  The  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani  left  tho  palace  towards  ten 
o'clock  ;  at  eleven,  I,  I  who  speak  to  you,  saw  him,  with  my  own 
eyes,  not  in  the  dress  of  his  highness,  but  disguised  in — " 

"Disguised  how!"  cried  the  people,  when  Mariotta  stopped 
abruptly. 

But  the  latter  seemed  struck  with  a  stupor.  Had  ho  seen  some 
horrible  monster  he  could  not  have  looked  more  dismayed.  He 
remained  with  his  lips  half  apart,  and  his  large  eyes  wide  open. 

The  impatient  crowd  repeated,  "  How  was  he  disguised  !  how 
was  he  disguised  ?"  And  as  Marietta's  eyes  remained  fixed  in 
one  spot,  they  all  looked  in  the  same  direction.  They  shw  only 
the  clear  cut  jirofile  of  a  handsome  fisherman,  who  stood  in  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  Mariotta,  when  he  was  leaning  against 
the  fountain's  edge. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  asked  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

"  Beldomonio !" 

But  the  sight  of  the  arch  fiend  himself,  be  be  handsome  or  ugly, 
would  not  have  stopped  tho  fever  of  Neapolitan  curiosity.  The 
interrogations  addressed  to  Mariotta,  the  improvisatore,  re-com- 
menced, when  an  odd  kind  of  cry  was  heard  above  the  noise;  a 
sort  of  mocking,  joyous,  harsh  cry,  sounding  as  if  uttered  by  a 
wooden  doll  or  automaton.  The  volatile  crowd  turned.  A  large 
body  bounded  over  their  heads,  and  alighting  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  there  performed  many  strange  evolutions ;  twisting,  turning, 
contortiwg.  Suddenly,  this  strange  figure  walked  upon  its  hands, 
with  feet  high  in  air.     The  crowd  laughed  and  applauded. 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  good  saltarello  !"  (jumper.) 

The  saltarello,  who  was  the  same  clown  who  had  turned  sum- 


mersaults by  the  fountain  in  the  morning,  uttered  a  cry,  and  bound- 
ing upon  his  feet,  sprang  on  to  the  curb  of  the  fountain,  then  into 
a  niche  where  was  the  figure  of  one  of  the  three  virgins.  When 
there,  he  again  stood  on  his  hands,  flinging  his  feet  high  into  the 
air.  In  this  position,  the  head  of  the  saltarello  was  on  a  level 
with  the  car  of  the  young  improvisatore,  and  in  a  low,  deep  whis- 
per, he  said  : 

"Another  word,  and  your  wife  is  a  widow!" 

With  a  bound  be  reached  the  ground,  landing  on  his  feet. 
From  thence,  be  sprang  to  the  shoulders  of  a  gigantic  fisherman. 
Balancing  himself  for  a  moment,  he  turned  another  summer- 
sault, landing  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  saltarello  had  disappeared. 

Finding  him  gone,  the  crowd  renewed  their  question,  importun- 
ing Mariotta  to  answer  them.  But  the  im[irovisatore  was  silent 
and  pale.  His  anxious  eyes  were  looking  beyond  the  crowd.  Be- 
yond the  circle,  a  man  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  Mariotta. 
Mariotta  answered  the  signal  by  pointing  towards  the  Rue  Delfino, 
behind  the  fountain.  The  cries  redoubled  ;  but  as  we  know  that 
Mariotta  could  not  satisfy  his  hearers  unless  at  the  risk  of  leaving 
his  wife  a  widow,  we  will  leave  him  and  follow  the  person  who 
made  him  the  hand  signal,  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the 
fountain. 

"  O  dear,"  exclaimed  tho  man  who  was  disguised  as  an  Eng- 
lish sailor,  giving  his  voice  a  peculiar  broad  English  accent,  "if 
there  was  only  some  one  here  to  speak  to  me." 

He  heard  a  stifled  laugh  near  him  ;  then  a  woman's  voice  spoke  : 

"  Good  day,  Sansovina  ;  Beldomonio  is  here,  waiting  for  you." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  speak  to  him  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  you  shall  speak  to  me,  and  that  will  onswer  equally 
well." 

He  saw  a  plump  figure  come  from  beneath  a  heavy  archway. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  is  it  you,  signorina  ?  Is  it  this  evening  ?" 

"  It  must  be,  Sansovina,  since  there  will  bo  no  more  time 
to-morrow." 

"Is  all  ready?" 

"All  will  be  ready,     Beldomonio  himself  will  aid." 

Tho  young  woman  who  was  standing  in  front  of  Sansovina, 
placed  a  hand  on  each  shoulder,  and  looking  him  in  tho  face, 
laughed  softly,  but  merrily. 

"If  you  had  been  here  an  hour  ago,  old  wolf,  you  could  have 
taken  a  lesson  in  English  gibberish.  I  spoke  to  a  man,  thinking 
it  was  you.     What  news  ?" 

"  A  great  deal.  There  in  a  movement  in  the  port.  They  say 
the  officers  are  on  the  watck." 

"  The  watch,"  coldly  said  the  young  woman. 

"  A  man  was  killed  this  evening,  fifty  steps  from  oar  bark,  on 
the  Maddalena  bridge." 

"  God  receive  his  soul !  They  know  all  that.  What  else  have 
you  to  announce?" 

"  I  come  to  tell  one  thing,  and  receive  information  on  another 
point.     We  have  not  seen  Ruggieri  all  day." 

"Beldomonio  had  need  of  him." 

"And  Cucuzone,  also  ?" 

"  He  too  was  needed." 

"  It  is  right — but  our  men  murmured." 

"Make  them  keep  silence  !" 

"  I  will  try.  What  I  came  to  say  is,  that  the  vessel  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  little  port." 

"  I  know  that,  also.  You  are  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sebcto." 

"  We  were  obliged  to  weigh  anchor;  for  when  the  cries  of  tho 
assassinated  man  were  heard,  the  wharf  and  bridge  were  covered 
with  men.  With  our  oars  mufiled  in  straw,  we  gained  the  cur- 
rent, doubled  the  point  of  the  chateau  oeuf,  and  lay  to  among 
the  rocks,  between  the  tomb  of  Virgil  and  the  grottoes  of 
Pouzzoles." 

The  signorina  remained  silent. 

"  Did  you  hear  ?"  asked  the  pretended  English  sailor. 

"Beldomonio  will  not  be  satisfied,"  answered  she;  "  to  reach 
the  vessel,  it  is  necessary  to  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  city." 

"  There  are  twenty  war  vessels  on  the  watch  between  tho  port 
and  Maddalena  bridge,"  replied  Sansovina. 

"And  the  sloop  ?" 

"  The  sloop  has  changed  her  place  also  ;  because  a  sloop  of 
war  has  been  crossing  backwards  and  forwards  between  Gajola 
and  Cape  Mesine.  The  sloop  has  passed  the  canal  of  Procida  ;  it 
is  anchored  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  to  the  east,  southeast 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Fusaro,  and  I  pray  God  it  may  remain  there 
in  peace." 

"  Is  that  all  you  had  to  say  ?" 

"All,"  answered  the  English  sailor. 

"And  what  did  you  wish  to  ask?" 

"  The  time  the  boat  shall  make  sail." 

"There  is  only  one,  besides  God,  who  can  know  that,  Sanso- 
vina," replied  the  young  woman  ;  "  it  is  the  master — and  you  can- 
not speak  to  the  master,  who  is  far  from  here  now.  Return  to 
your  post  and  watch  all  night  if  necessary.  Perh.nps  it  will  come 
soon,  and  perhaps  not  till  daylight.  There  are  numerous  obstacles 
which  were  not  foreseen.  The  prisoner  has  been  taken  from  his 
dungeon  and  placed  in  one  directly  under  the  roof.  He  is  in  the 
secret  The  guards  have  been  doubled  outside  as  well  as  inside 
Castel  Vecchio.  But  what  of  that,  since  it  is  the  will  of  the  mas- 
ter that  the  prisoner  shall  be  free  '." 

"Beldomonio  has  not  wings  like  a  bird,"  murmured  the  sailor. 

The  hand  of  the  young  woman  pressed  heavily  on  the  fellow's 
shoulder. 

"  He  has  wings  like  an  angel,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "or 
like  a  demon." 

A  minute  or  two  after,  the  narrow  street  was  deserted. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   EXPLOITS   OF  PORPORATO., 

"  I  SWEAR  by  my  hopes  of  eternal  safety,"  at  this  moment  said 
onr  improvisatore,  Marietta ;  "  and  who  would  believe  I  would 
consent  to  be  cast  off  for  a  few  carlins,  that  I  know  nothing  more. 
I  have  no  more  time  to  speak  of  Coriolani.  To-morrow,  the  fa- 
mous Baron  Altamonte  will  be  beheaded  at  seven  o'clock.  Listen 
to  me." 

"  Return  the  money,  since  you  can  tell  us  nothing  more  about 
Prince  Fulvio  ;  since  nothing  has  happened  to  him." 

"  Nothing  happened  !     Spirito  Santo  !  I  did  not  say  that !" 

"  Ah  ;  well  what  did  happen  V 

Mariotta  acted  like  one  possessed.  His  eyes  flashed,  and  he  ex- 
pressed great  anger. 

"  How  can  I  even  hope  to  interest  you  ?  Not  even  the  name  of 
Porporato  will  bring  you  to  your  senses,"  he  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly. This  name,  as  he  thought,  had  a  great  effect.  A  murmur 
was  heard. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Mariotta ;  "  I  will  not  tell  you  what  happens 
this  evening  at  Castel  Vecchio.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  the 
subterranean  passage,  made  by  the  Companions  of  Silence  under 
the  Rue  Saint  Maria,  which  leads  to  the  very  dungeon  of 
Porporato." 

"  A  subterranean  passage  !"  all  exclaimed. 

"  No  no,"  said  Mariotta,  indifferently,  "  you  do  not  wish  to 
hear  about  that." 

"  Speak !  speak !  speak !" 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  my  friends  ;  I  am  a  Christian,  like  you  all, 
and  not  a  weather-cock  to  be  turned  with  every  change  of  the 
wind.  You  would  give  another  carlin  to  know  about  that  passage  ; 
how  the  companions  disguised  themselves  as  jailors,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  was  discovered." 

The  voice  of  Gasparado  was  heard. 

"  Give !  give  !  he  always  says.  Do  you  not  see  that  he  is  mock- 
ing us  ■?     I  mean  to  split  him  in  two  like  a  herring." 

"  Good  !  good  !"  exclaimed  Mariotta,  who  felt  himself  grasped 
by  the  throat  by  two  men.  "  Must  I  be  'punished  for  trying  to 
amuse  you  f  This  I  know,  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  tell 
you  the  story.  I  swear  upon  my  hopes  of  paradise !  When  the 
treasure  of  the  royal  palace  of  Capodimonte  was  stolen  this  winter) 
the  king,  in  his  rage,  increased  the  price  set  upon  Porporato's  head 
ten  thousand  ducats.  That  made  fifteen  thousand  ducats ;  a 
goodly  sum ;  but  no  one  could  find  Porporato.  A  little  while  after 
that,  the  beautiful  Villa  Regina  was  burned  ;  then  the  silver  from 
the  Villa  Floriandia  was  stolen ;  then  the  treasure  belonging  to  the 
archbishop.  They  promised  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  ducats  to 
whoever  would  deliver  up  Porporato.  But,  0,  my  friends,  how 
could  they  seize  the  invisible  1 

"One  night, Bianca  Barberini  the  duke's  daughter  was  carried 
off.  A  letter  without  any  signature  was  received  by  the  duke, 
apprising  him  that  by  paying  fifteen  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  the 
only  hope  of  his  race  should  be  returned.  He  mounted  his  horse 
and  went  entirely  alone  to  the  place  indicated — beyond  Salerna. 
He  rode  out  on  to  the  plain  between  two  torrents  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Albume,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  impenetrable  for- 
ests. He  saw  troops  of  deer  and  wild  goats,  but  no  human  being. 
He  saw  the  block  of  granite  which  marks  the  place  where  the  Ro- 
man consul  defied  the  army  of  the  slave  Spartacus.  He  looked 
around  him,  but  far  and  near  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen — a  deep, 
oppressive  silence  reigned.  When  the  red  disk  of  the  sun  was 
sinking  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerna,  a  man  ap- 
peared, crimson  from  the  plume  of  his  Calabrian  hat  to  his  boots. 
His  face  was  hid  by  a  crimson  satin  mask.  He  pointed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  forest,  where  Bianca  Barberini  stood  held  by  two 
men.  Her  arms  were  extended  to  her  old  father.  The  old  duke 
counted  out  the  fifteen  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  The  man  in  crim- 
son, Porporato,  refused  to  take  them.  He  led  Bianca  to  her  father, 
bowed  like  a  nobleman  that  he  is,  aad  disappeared  among  the 
trees.  Since  that  time,  they  say  Bianca  has  never  been  known  to 
smile  ;  and  looks  daily,  hourly,  with  longing  eyes  towards  Salerna. 
After  Bianca  Barberini,  Prezioso  Balbi  was  carried  off.  She  was 
ransomed  for  thirteen  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  Bianca  Barberini 
is  like  a  marble  statue,  and  Preziosa  Balbi  a  nun  in  the  convent  of 
Carmelites,  at  Capodimonte.  After  those  two,  came  Jeanne  Pal- 
liante,  the  betrothed  of  Doria,  Doria  and  Matilda  Farnesc,  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  King  Ferdinand,  (may  ho  live  a  century  !)  To  recov- 
er Jeanne  Palliante,  it  was  necessary  that  Fulvio  Coriolani — " 

The  young  man  stopped  and  looked  anxiously  round. 

"  Go  on  !"  exclaimed  the  crowd.  "  Tell  us  what  Prince  Corio- 
lani had  to  do  with  Jeanne." 

There  was  on  the  face  of  the  narrator  a  shade  of  the  trouble 
which  had  seized  him  when  the  saltarello  invaded  the  circle. 

"You  know  it  better  than  I,  friends.  If  I  speak  of  Coriolani 
it  leads  me  far  from  the  present  subject.  Only  look  at  Jeanne  as 
(he  rolls  by  in  her  carriage,  and  tell  me  what  has  become  of  her 
fine  color.  As  to  the  beautiful  Matilda  Farnese,  no  one  could  buy 
her  back;  not  even  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  Fulvio  and  Porporato  should  meet  f 

"  A  week  ago,  an  old  woman.  La  Beata,  once  the  servant  of 
Samuel  Graff,  the  millionnaire,  saw  a  lord  pass,  going  to  the 
cathedral  of  Mount  Oliveto.  Seeing  the  lord  pass,  the  old  woman 
nttered  a  cry  and  fainted.  She  had  recognized  the  assassin  o( 
Samuel  Graff—" 

The  listening  crowd  here  interrupted  Mariotta  with  annoying  cries. 
"The  first  braggart  who  shall  interrupt  our  good  Mariotta,"  said 
(Jasparado,  the  fisherman,  "  shall  be  beaten.     And  you,  Mariotta, 
goon  ;  you  are  paid." 

This  decisive  sentence  met  with  general  approbation,  and  the 
crowd  were  silent. 


"  La  Beata,"  said  Mariotta,  "  reported  herself  to  the  intendant 
of  the  quarter,  because  Signor  Spurzhcim,  director  of  the  royal 
police,  was  ill — confined  to  his  bed.  She  related  to  him  what  I 
tell  you  now : 

"  '  A  stranger  entered  the  house  of  the  rich  old  Samuel  Graff, 
at  Palermo,  which  is  the  capital  of  Sicily.  The  stranger  was 
handsome  and  polite.  He  called  himself  Felice  Tavola.  He 
brought  letters  from  Spain,  and  Graff  received  him  cordially. 
Soon,  Felice  Tavola  stayed  always  at  the  house.  One  night, 
Beata  woke  trembling.  The  house  was  full  of  cries,  and  the 
sound  of  a  struggle.  The  guest  of  Samuel  Graff  had  opened  the 
doors  to  the  robbers  of  the  south,  who  called  themselves  the  com- 
panions of  charcoal  and  iron.' 

"  '  The  Knights  of  the  Iron  Ring  had  sworn  a  vendetta  against 
the  old  intendant  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado.  They  had  already 
killed  the  Marquis  of  Francavilla,  Colonel  Trentacapelli,  and 
some  others.  The  house  was  robbed  from  bottom  to  top.  Sam- 
uel Graff  was  found  bound,  and  in  his  heart  was  a  Calabrian 
poignard,  on  which  was  engraved  these  Latin  words,  Agere,  non 
loqui.'  " 

"  The  same  which  had  killed  the  man  on  the  Maddalena  bridge," 
said  Ruzzola,  while  a  shudder  spread  through  the  crowd. 

"  The  poignard  of  Silence  I"  slowly  pronounced  Mariotta. 
Then  he  added  : 

"  The  guest,  Felice  Tavola,  disappeared  with  the  bandits,  and 
then  all  Palermo  know  it  was  the  terrible  Porporato.  The  lord 
Beata  saw  going  to  church  was  Felice  Tavola.  He  is  known  well 
at  court  under  the  name  of  Baron  Altamonte ;  but  they  think 
nothing  of  changing  their  names  I  I  can  count  nearly  a  dozen 
which  Porporato  has  borne.  Baron  Altamonte  laughed  when  they 
arrested  him.  He  called  upon  the  Chevalier  Hercules  Pisani, 
Colonel  San  Severo,  the  old  banker  Massimo  Dolci,  and  Signor 
Johann  Spurzheim,  director  of  the  royal  police.  He  called  also 
upon  the  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be 
put  in  prison.  The  court  was  assembled.  Witnesses  came  from 
Monteleone  and  from  Sicily.  He  was  proved  to  be  the  assassin  of 
Samuel  Graff.  But  one  thing  was  not  proved,  his  identity  with 
the  famous  Porporato.  There  were  many  who  swore  to  his  being 
Felice  Tavola;  but  none  could  declare  that  he  was  Porporato. 
Who  had  seen  him  ?  There  were  five  persons  in  Naples  who  had 
seen  Porporato;  three  beautiful  women,  Dnko  Trioulzio  Barbe- 
rina,  and  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani.  Five  or  six  bandits  had  been 
condemned  as  Porporato  ;  but  on  the  day  of  execution,  the  real 
Porporato  always  gave  some  striking  and  bloody  evidence  of  his 
existence.  The  Duke  Trioulzio  Barberina  had  seen  Porporato 
when  he  sought  his  daughter.  Prince  Fulvio  had  seen  him  when 
he  recovered  Jeanne  Palliante.  The  king  ordered  that  the  Baron 
Altamonte,  already  condemned  for  his  many  crimes,  should  be 
clothed  in  crimson,  and  be  confronted  with  the  five  persons  who 
had  seen  Porporato. 

Four  carriages  stood  before  San  Pietro.  Bianca  Barberini 
came  with  her  father ;  Preziosa  Balbi  with  the  Lady  Superior  of 
the  convent ;  Jeanne  Palliante  came,  with  the  Duchess  of  Leuch- 
temberg,  her  aunt ;  Fulvio  Coriolani  came  alone  in  the  fourth  car- 
riage. Those  who  saw  Prince  Fulvio,  said  he  was  very  pale,  and 
that  a  deep  sadness  shone  in  his  eyes.  In  the  ancient  armory  of 
Castel  Vecchio,  were  seated  the  prince  royal,  Francis  of  Bourbon, 
the  Minister  of  State,  the  superior  intendant  of  the  police,  the 
chief  judge,  the  archbishop  and  other  noble  lords.  When  all 
were  seated,  the  Baron  Altamonte  was  led  in,  clothed  in  crimson, 
wearing  a  Calabrian  hat,  adorned  with  a  crimson  plume.  A  red 
mask  covered  his  face  in  part.  Bianca  Barberini  and  her  father 
first  approached. 

" '  In  the  name  of  the  living  God,'  said  his  greatness,  the 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  who  presided,  '  do  you  recognize  the  pris- 
oner as  Porporato  V 

"  The  eyes  of  the  young  girl  turned  towards  the  handsome 
Prince  Fulvio,  then  towards  the  prisoner.  She  hid  her  face  on  her 
father's  shoulder,  unable  to  speak.  Who  can  count  the  numbers 
who  in  secret  love  the  fascinating  Coriolani  ?  The  old  duke 
answered  for  his  daughter : 

"  '  We  do  not  recognize  him  as  Porporato.' 

"Preziosa  Balbi  advanced,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Superior, 
Her  face  was  concealed  by  a  long  white  veil. 

"  '  In  the  name  of  the  living  God,'  repeated  the  archbishop, 
'  do   you  recognize  in  the  prisoner  the  bandit  Porporato  ?' 

"  From  behind  the  veil  came  a  feeble  no,  though  it  was  perfectly 
distinct.  Then  the  recluse  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  mother  of 
the  convent. 

"  It  was  the  turn  of  Jeanne  Palliante,  who  is  descended  from 
emperors,  and  is  as  beautiful  as  a  queen.  She  bowed  to  Coriolani, 
her  saviour,  as  she  passed. 

" '  In  the  name  of  the  living  God,'  again  exhorted  the  proud 
bishop,  '  is  the  man  before  you  Porporato  f 

"  '  He  is  not,'  and  she  fell  fainting  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunal. 

"  There  was  only  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani  to  be  questioned. 
What  I  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  I  do  not  invent.  The  day  the 
Baron  Altamonte  was  confronted  in  the  armory  of  Castel  Vecchio, 
there  were  other  witnesses.  There  were  the  guards.  I  have  been 
told,  that  during  the  whole  examination,  the  Baron  Altamonte 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Prince  Coriolani.  The  prince,  on  his 
part,  looked  at  him  coldly  and  severely.  At  the  moment  when 
Prince  Fulvio  stepped  fonvard  to  give  his  evidence,  Altamonte  ex- 
tended his  hand  towards  a  cartridge  box  which  hung  above  tlie 
door.  I  will  tell  you,  as  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Spaniards,  Castel  Vecchio  served  as  the  military  com- 
mandant's pal.ice.  The  cartridge  box  bore  the  arms  of  Medina- 
Tone,  with  the  device.  Take  Carb  ! 

"  '  In  the  name  of  the  living  God,'  pronounced  for  the  fourth 


time  his  greatness,  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  '  do  you  recognize 
the  person  present  as  Porporato  ?' 

"  The  prince  answered  in  a  firm,  self-possessed  voice,  '  I  do ;  it 
is  he  !' 

"Altamonte  made  a  spring  like  a  tiger;  but  his  hands  were 
bound.  Bianca,  Preziosa  and  Jeanne  uttered  at  the  same  moment 
a  feeble  cry.  Upon  the  sole  testimony  of  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani, 
the  tribunal  decided  that  Baron  Altamonte  was  Porporato.  The 
recompense  of  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  remained  in  the  royal 
coffers.  The  Companions  of  Silence  have  declared  the  vendetta 
against  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani.  Where  are  they,  the  terrible 
Companions  of  Silence  ?  Do  not  ask,  my  friends.  Where  are 
they  ?  Here,  there,  far,  near,  everywhere  ;  they  are  in  your  circle. 
In  order  to  deliver  Porporato,  it  is  necessary  to  demolish  the  for- 
tress stone  by  stone.     Will  they  try  it  t  morning  will  tell  us. 

"  I  do  not  speak  ill  of  these  Companions  of  Silence,  my  friends, 
and  I  pronounce  the  name  of  Bourbon  with  all  the  respect  that  is 
due.  Wo  live  in  difficult  times.  An  imprudent  word  may 
cause  the  death  of  the  father  of  a  family.  But  why  should  they 
kill  me,  who  wish  everybody  well  f  The  darkness  of  this  night 
covers  a  great  battle.  Beyond,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fortress, 
there  are  movements  in  the  shade,  and  mufl[led  voices  are  heard. 
The  attack  is  ready  ;  the  defence  is  prepared.  The  whole  reg- 
iment of  Swiss  guards  is  at  Castel  Vecchio.  Do  you  know  it  ? 
Two  squadrons  of  light  horse  are  stationed  behind  the  church  ; 
the  dragoons  are  hid  in  the  neighboring  houses.  I  have  seen  the 
court-yard  of  the  hospital  for  the  poor  full  of  bayonets ;  bayonets 
in  the  garden  of  the  Incarnation  ;  more  bayonets  in  the  yard  of 
Pallonari.     As  to  the  sworn — " 

Here  Mariotta  stopped  at  hearing  a  clear  whistle,  as  if  coming 
from  the  balcony  of  a  neighboring  house.  Other  notes  answered 
from  afar.  The  Strada  di  Porto  presented  a  new  aspect.  Most  of 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  windows  of  the  shops  closed, 
though  the  doors  remained  open.  There  was  a  crowd  still  which 
formed  a  semicircle  around  the  improvisatore.  At  the  sound  of 
the  whistle,  each  one  became  like  Mariotta,  silent.  In  the  silence, 
two  musicians  of  Abruzzo,  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  streets,  sang 
with  energy  and  spirit,  the  well  known  air  of  Fioravante  :  Amici, 
alliegre,  andiamo  alia  pena  I  And  immediately  a  rapid  movement 
was  made  in  the  crowd — a  sort  of  separation  or  grouping.  From 
each  group  some  men  disengaged  themselves,  and  walked  away 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  street  or  strada.  They  wore  the 
dross  of  sailors,  and  among  them  was  a  young  woman,  an  orange 
vender. 

All  this  was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  had  not  taken 
place  too  soon  ;  for  by  the  time  the  strada  was  cleared,  a  file  of 
soldiers  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  auditors  of  the  eloquent 
Mariotta  looked  for  him,  but  he  had  disappeared.  All  the  lights 
had  been  extinguished,  as  if  by  enchantment ;  there  remained  only 
three  or  four,  long  distances  apart,  along  the  length  of  the  street. 
The  crowd,  silent  with  surprise,  heard  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  then 
the  command,  "  Forward,  march !" 

Ten  minutes  after,  the  Stradi  di  Porto  was  bristling  with  bay- 
onets, stationed  round  the  fountain  of  the  Three  Virgins.  The 
people  were  enclosed  in  the  square  like  a  flock  of  timid  sheep. 
But  in  this  troupe  you  might  search  in  vain  for  our  friends  Far- 
falla,  Miterino,  Ruzzola,  Masaccio  and  others.  Gasparado,  the  gi- 
gantic fisherman,  also  was  missing.  It  was  truly  a  flock  of  inof- 
fensive sheep  that  the  soldiers  of  the  king  of  Naples  held  prisoners 
in  their  circle  of  bayonets. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THB   ORANGE  OIRL. 


It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  the  Strada  di  Porto 
was  occupied  by  armed  men.  All  the  other  avenues  leading  to 
Castel  Vecchio  were  equally  well  closed  and  guarded.  The  au- 
thorities had  been  warned  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  that 
night  to  deliver  Porporato.  Consequently,  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  foil  the  attempts  of  the  mysterious  association,  who 
seemed  to  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Naples. 
Our  companion  Mariotta  has  left  us  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to 
this  brotherhood  of  Silence,  which  had  for  so  many  months  caused 
so  much  excitement  and  talk  in  the  kingdom.  We  can  establish, 
however,  two  facts.  Firstly,  that  no  one  knew  whether  this  asso- 
ciation, too  powerful  to  be  considered  a  simple  band  of  brigands, 
had  a  political  basis.  Secondly,  that  there  was  little  remembrance 
of  the  origin  of  this  association,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
brotherhood  itself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it.  The  object  seemed 
no  longer  vengeance  of  Monteleone.  And  if  the  murder,  for 
which  Baron  Altamonte  or  Porporato  was  going  to  be  executed, 
had  any  connection  vnth  the  events  related  in  the  beginning  of  our 
story,  it  happened  at  the  time  when  the  Companions  of  Silence, 
for  whom  Naples  used  the  vendetta  as  a  pretext,  and  the  name  of 
the  sainted  martyr,  Mario  Monteleone,  as  a  talisman  to  influence 
the  poor  population  of  Calabria. 

Now  another  direction  was  given  to  the  works  of  the  brother- 
hood. We  know  that  in  the  vestry  of  Corpo  Santo,  the  Chevalier 
Athol,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  Porporato,  had  said  : 

"  Let  Monteleone  rest  in  peace ;  he  is  avenged,  since  I  take  into 
ray  own  hands  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  vengeance !" 

They  were  proud  words.  We  shall  see  soon  if  Porporato  kept 
his  promise.  One  thing  was  certain — that  Porporato  was  not  idle. 
In  a  few  months  many  deeds  were  done.  Felice  Tavola  was  the 
first  of  the  Six  who  fell  under  the  hand  of  justice.  Tavola !  But 
who  can  be  sure  of  his  identity  ?  Already,  many  subalterns  had 
taken  the  name  of  Porporato,  and  sustained  the  falsehood  to  the 
very  scaffold.  Far  and  near,  stories  of  the  enormous  crimes  of 
Porporato  were  related,  and  did  he  really  accomplish  only  the  half 
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of  what  was  imputed  to  him,  he  must  be  a  perfect  demon— a  per- 
fect Fra  Diavolo  1 

The  law  of  the  Companions  of  Silence,  if  wc  are  to  believe 
what  is  reported  of  it,  was,  that  miRht  makes  right.  The  master 
had  sovereign  power  over  them.  The  Six  were  only  his  servants 
and  lieutenants.  He  consulted  them  when  ho  pleased.  After  the 
six,  came  many  companions  bound  by  oath.  After  the  compan- 
ions, came  the  common  soldiers,  without  name,  who  were  under 
pay,  and  obeyed  blindly,  unquestioningly.  The  oath  of  silence 
obliged  them  to  die  for  the  master. 

The  Castel  Vecchio  was  open  on  five  sides,  each  looking  down 
a  small  street  (vicoletti.)  The  principal  entrance  opened  upon  tlie 
Vicoletto  Dellino  and  the  Rue  Martinella.  The  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  faces  (for  the  fortress  was  a  polygon  of  eight  irregular 
sides)  were  enclosed  by  houses,  and  had  but  one  entrance,  open- 
ing under  a  half  circle  of  arches  behind  San  Giovanni  Maggiore, 
not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  catacombs.  This  vaulted  passage 
docs  not  exist  now.  This  night,  Castel  Vecchio  was  filled  with 
the  garrison  of  Naples,  and  looked  as  if  prepared  for  a  siege. 
Every  avenue  was  guarded,  and  the  Strada  di  Porto  became  a 
guard  room.  In  the  long  space,  between  Saint  Jean  the  greater 
and  the  Larghetto  Saint  Antoine,  where  there  was  no  place  of  is- 
sue, the  precautions  were  not  so  great.  Five  or  six  sentinels 
placed  within  hearing  of  each  other,  were  the  sole  guards. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  ten  o'clock,  in  the  little  market- 
place called  the  Grand  Piazzetta,  two  men  crouched  under  the 
shadow  of  the  fortress  walls  rai.'ed,  slowly  and  carefully  a  ladder. 
It  WHS  impossible  to  do  it  without  making  a  slight  noise.  The 
sentinel  just  then  turned  the  angle  of  the  wall.  The  two  men 
dropped  silently,  flat  on  their  faces  on  the  ground.  The  good 
soldier  turned  his  back  and  resumed  his  song.  When  he  was 
out  of  sight,  our  two  nocturnal 
rovers  rose  quickly.  One  mount- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  ladder  witli 
tlie  agility  of  a  cat.  Then  he 
slid  down  noiselessly,  and  crouch- 
ing at  tho  foot  of  the  ladder  he 
whispered  to  his  companion  : 

"  Too  short  by  three  or  four 
hands'-breadths  V 

His  companion  made  a  gesture 
of  disappointment.  In  spite  of 
the  darkness,  you  could  distin- 
guish his  splendid,  tall  figure. 
The  other,  his  head  supported  by 
his  hands,  remained  immovable. 
The  man  in  the  cloak  looked  at 
the  ladder,  then  at  the  wall. 

"  The  street  slants  down  and 
the  roof  rises,"  said  he.  "  The 
baitding  is  higher  where  we  are, 
than  in  the  Rue  Mantou." 

His  companion  pointed  to  the 
sentinel,  who  again  appeared  at 
the  angle  of  the  wall,  then  said  : 

"  He  has  a  lantern." 

"  Two  things  that  embarra-ss 
us,"  replied  the  man  in  the  cloak. 
"  Let  8  get  rid  of  both." 

He  made  a  sign  to  the  other  to 
follow  him,  and  traversed  the 
street  with  a  step  as  swift  and 
light  as  that  of  a  young  girl  ; 
while  the  sentinel,  whom  we  shall 
call  Buffalo,  had  his  back  turned. 

At  this  instant  a  voice  ex- 
claimed :  "  Sentinelle  guardaveti  !" 
(Sentinel  guard !) 

All  the  sentinels  repeated  the 
cry.     The  sentinel  Buffalo  repeated   the  same,  though  he  smiled 
as  he  thought  of  the  silent  walls.  A  few  minutes  passed  ;  the  sen- 
tinel paused  in  his  walk.     A  noise  was  heard  in  the  Vicoletto.    A 
voice  of  a  child  or  woman  singing,  fell  on  his  ears. 

"Who  goes  therel"  exclaimed  Buffalo,  striking  an  attitude. 

The  only  answer  he  received  was  a  laugh  ;  and  a  loafer,  a  true 
ragazzo  of  Naples,  wiili  his  hat  over  one  ear,  came  out  of  the  little 
alley  zaffb. 

"  Who  goes  there  !"  repeated  Buffalo. 

The  loafer  advanced,  with  his  hands  resting  on  his  hips,  and 
singing  carelessly.  He  was  a  tall,  graceful  fellow,  and  long  black 
tre.«ses  escaped  from  his  cap.  Buffalo  thought  of  the  beautiful 
locks  of  his  own  Nannette,  and  he  murmured : 

"  I  don't  like  to  tire  upon  him." 

"  Good  night,  comrade  Pietro,"  said  the  young  rascal. 

"  Take  care,  bamhhio  \"  (little  boy)  replied  the  soldier. 

"  You  arc  not  called  Pietro  >."  said  the  young  fellow,  still  slowly 
advancing.    "  Then  good  night,  Francisco,  Paola  or  Andrea." 

"  Take  care  !"  and  the  soldier  presented  his  musket. 

The  boy  stopped. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  your  weapon  has  been  used,  Jacopo, 
Rafaeile  or  Fillipo  !"  said  he,  in  a  joking  tone,  "  I  pray  you  don't 
begin  the  game  now." 

"By  the  Holy  Saint  Peter!"  grumbled  BufJ'alo,  "  it  is  a  dis- 
guised girl!  A  darling,  with  a  merry  heart!  If  you  wish  to  go 
free,  pet,"  said  the  sentinel,  "  come  and  give  me  a  kiss." 

"  Halloa,  Carlotto !  you  have  discovered  then  that  I  am  a  girl  ? 
Ah,  well,  Ludovico,  my  friend,  I  will  let  you  embrace  me  if  you 
let  mo  have  my  fantastic  will.  I  have  bet  two  ducats,  neither 
more  nor  less,  that  I  will  smash  tlic  reflector  of  your  lantern." 

She  was  just  beneath,  the  charming  orange  girl  of  Strada  di 


Porto,  and  the  girl  who  spoke  with  the  pretended  English  sailor. 
She  drew  back  her  arm  and  sent  a  stone  flying.  The  glass  of  the 
lantern  fell  in  pieces. 

"  Holy  Mary  !"  exclaimed  the  affrighted  sentinel. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  tho  young  rogue,  "  we  girls  of  Procida  know 
how  to  throw  stones.     Now  for  the  lamp  itself!" 

A  second  motion  of  the  arm,  a  second  stone.  The  lamp  was 
broken  and  extinguished.  An  idea  of  treachery  filled  the  frame 
of  tlie  j)Oor  soldier,  when  he  saw  the  unfailing  aim  of  the  young 
girl,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  sudden  darkness.  He  seized 
his  musket  to  give  the  alarm  ;  but  two  arms  as  soft  as  satin  were 
placed  round  his  neck  from  behind. 

"  Did  you  not  promise  thyself  a  kiss,  Tommaso  V  said  the 
laughing  voice  of  the  young  girl. 

At  the  same  time,  his  musket  was  snatched  from  him,  and  a  silk 
hundkerchief  was  bound  tightly  over  his  mouth.  He  wished  to 
call,  but  it  was  too  late.  A  second  handkerchief  covered  his  eyes. 
Then  he  heard  laughing  and  whispering  round  him.  They  com- 
plained of  not  having  cords.  They  made  his  own  girdle  serve  for 
bonds.  His  hands  and  feet  were  bound,  then  he  was  placed  away 
like  a  packet,  beneath  the  walls.     Poo -Buffalo  ! 

There  were  four  round  him— three  men  and  a  disguised  woman. 
The  latter,  and  one  of  the  tlireo  men  constituted  themselves  senti- 
nels, and  took  the  beat  to  the  right  and  left  of  tlie  square.  The 
two  others  turned  the  angle  of  the  wall  and  raised  the  ladder. 
The  first  throw  aside  his  mantle,  showing  a  hand.some  form.  He 
was  dressed  like  a  fisherman,  and  was  easily  recognized  as  the 
handsome,  proud  young  man,  whose  appearance  at  the  fountain  of 
the  Three  Virgins  had  closed  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  Mariotta, 
and  who  bore  the  name  of  Beldemonio.  The  second  was  the 
ragged  lazzarone  who  had  lain  iieside  the  fountain,  and  later  still 


Tho  clown  obeyed,  and  pressed  his  hands  against  the  wall.  He 
felt  immediately  a  foot  on  each  arm ;  a  foot  light  and  sure. 

"Not  bad  !  not  bad  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  tone  of  a  protector. 
"  Do  not  close  your  eyes,  or  turn  your  head  ;  and  above  all,  do 
not  look  beneath  you." 

One  foot  rested  on  his  right  shoulder,  another  on  his  left.  The 
clown  did  not  speak,  and  licld  his  breath.  A  cold  sweat  covered 
his  brow. 

"  The  deuce !  I  would  not  tremble  like  that  for  my  own  hide," 
murmured  he.  Then  he  added,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  but  with- 
out moving  his  head  : 

"  Get  down,  signor  !  get  down,  my  good  young  master  !  I  will 
try  again.  If  any  head  must  be  broken,  it  had  far  better  be  mine." 

"  Kcej)  silent,"  said  the  fisherman,  in  a  low  voice,  "  but  do  not 
tremble.     There  is  some  one  on  the  roof  of  the  other  house." 

Another  voice  spoke  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  is  not  only  a  eat  in  the  gutter.  Let  us  go !  It  is  the  patrol 
on  tho  roof     We  shall  finish  our  night  in  the  guard  room." 

"  It  is  Lieutenant  Frazor  !"  murmured  Cucuzone. 

Above,  on  the  ramparts,  the  usual  cry  sounded.  "  Guard ! 
Ssntinel !" 

"  Answer!"  ordered  our  fisherman,  when  the  cry  had  been  re- 
peated by  the  guards  in  turn. 

"  Guard !  Sentinel!"  cried  the  clown. 

The  echo  rung  through  the  vaulted  passage  beneath,  then  all 
was  silent.     No  one  could  be  seen  on  the  roof 

Cucuzone  did  not  dare  raise  his  head,  but  he  felt  the  fisherman 
prepare  to  spring  upon  the  roof. 

"  It  is  too  high,"  at  last  said  the  young  man  ;  I  fear  I  shall  fall. 
Cucuzone  ?" 

"  Signor  1" 


THE  YOUNG   FISHERMAN. 

who  had  made  those  gigantic  leaps  and  feats,  and  had  whispered 
those  words  which  had  caused  the  lips  of  the  improvisatore  to 
grow  pale. 

"  Mount !"  exclaimed  the  fisherman. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  saltarello 
was  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  There  was  really  quite  a  little  de- 
pression between  this  spot  and  where  they  had  placed  the  ladder 
before  ;  but  not  as  great  a  difference  as  was  thought,  for  the  clown 
slid  down  the  ladder,  and  said  : 

"  Two  hands !" 

"Two  hands  more!'  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  in  a  disappointed 
tone ;  "  and  can't  that  be  reduced  ?" 

"  My  mother  is  old,"  replied  the  clown  ;  "  I  am  the  solo  heir  to 
tho  name  of  Cucuzone.     Ask  something  possible  of  mo!" 

"  Can't  you  find  another  ladder  ?" 

"  The  streets  of  the  city  are  full  of  patrols.  It  is  a  miracle  that 
we  have  not  been  discovered." 

The  fisherman  lowered  his  head  and  reflected.  Half  past  ten 
sounded  from  the  clock  tower  of   Saint  John  the  greater. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  the  sentinels  are  relieved,"  said  the  saltarello. 

"  Mount !"  ordered  the  fisherman,  who  brushed  his  hair  back 
with  a  determined  air. 

"  And  afterwards  V  asked  the  lazzarone. 

"  Mount !" 

The  saltarello  obeyed.  When  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
he  felt  it  tremble  beneath  his  feet.  He  turned,  and  saw  that  the 
fisherman  followed  him. 

"  Signor,"  asked  he,  in  astonishment,  "do  you  think  you  can 
do  better  than  I V 

"  I  think  I  can  do  differently,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Hold 
yourself  firm  I" 


"  The  day  when  I  met  you  upon  tho  grand  square  of  Casenga, 
you  had  two  weights  of  fifty  pounds  on  each  arm,  and  you  did  not 
tremble  as  you  do  now." 

"  It  is  true,  signor ;  but  I  was  upon  solid  earth  then,  and  my 
weights,  if  they  fell,  could  not  be  killed." 

"  Do  not  think  of  mo,  my  faithful  fellow.  Take  care  only  that 
yonr  arms  are  as  firm  as  commonly.  Take  one  of  my  feet  in  each 
hand — raise  with  all  your  strength — and  bless  God  I" 

The  clown  hesitated. 

"Signor,"  said  he,  "the  ladder  is  only  balanced.  When  I 
make  an  effort  to  raise  you,  it  trembles  and  slides  under  my  feet, 
and  my  arms  are  planted  against  the  wall.  How  will  it  be  if  I 
take  away  that  support  1  Signor,  it  is  not  right  to  try  it ;  let  me 
attempt  it  in  your  place." 

"  Do  what  I  told  you  !"  commanded  the  brave  young  fisherman. 

Cucuzone,  before  obeying,  passed  his  hand  across  his  face, 
which  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat. 

"  May  the  Holy  Virgin  protect  us  !"  murmured  he,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  disobey  you,  but  the  scoun- 
drel whose  life  you  arc  trying  to  save,  is  not  worth  the  risk  of 
your  life.  He  did  not  get  into  this  scrape  by  obeying  any  of  ypi^r 
orders." 

The  fisherman  exclaimed,  "  Be  quick !" 

Cucuzone  seized  one  foot,  then  the  other.  He  was  a  Blo^t, 
powerful  man,  accustomed  from  his  youth  upwards  to  the  most 
violent  exercise.  But  his  emotion  robbed  him  of  half  the  ppwer 
[to  be  contincbd.] 


<  »■»  > 


Home !  Beautiful,  but  oft  misinterpreted  word.  One  may 
have  food,  and  shelter,  and  raiment,  and  yet  have  no  home — for 
no  earthly  outward  seeming  has  power  to  make  any  one  spot  more 
dear  than  another. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    PLAGUE    IN    LONDOM. 

BY    ''COSMOS." 

Night  darkling  pat,  mfyestic  in  her  gloom  ; 
The  silvery  orb.  concealed  by  sable  robes, 
Gave  forth  no  light  in  clouded,  dismal  sky ; 
Crime,  stalkins  forth  unblushing  in  its  course, 
Held  regal  sway — liccntiou.s.  run  unchecked. 
A  city  Tast.  encircliug  in  it.><  folds 
A  million  souls  reflecting  changing  cnrea, 
And  etruggling  all  uncoD?ciou8  of  their  doom, 
Was  stricken  then  with  pestilential  breath. 
A  shadow  long,  portentous  in  it."*  might. 
Uent  lowering  o'er,  foreboding  danger  nigh  ; 
The  Mghing  winds  in  mournful  cadence  sung 
A  requiem  sud.  prophetic  in  its  wail ; 
With  awful  Ptride.  destroying  in  its  wny, 
The  fearful  plague,  remorseless,  onward  strode: 
A  sudden  fear — »u  awful,  drtad  dismay 
And  deadly  chill  encircled  every  heart; 
Face  gazed  to  face,  proclaiming  (sickening  sense 
Of  coming  ill,  and  dire  and  dreadful  woe. 
Days  passed — the  Icngtheuin-z  weeks  gave  no  decrease 
Of  grasping  death,  but  cru!*hed  with  hideous  glto 
The  young  and  old  of  high  and  low  estate : 
All  shared  alike — the  stately  lord  and  haughty  dame 
Were  borne  in  carts  to  yawning,  ghastly  pits. 
With  hurried  steps,  invoking  help  from  God: 
Or  fevtred  lips  bla*pheming  Heaven's  decree — 
Men  reckless  strode,  defying  nature's  claims 
Of  birth  or  blood,  in  selfish  fear  engrossed. 
A  maniac  priest,  with  bloodshot,  evil  eye, 
Iq  sandalled  feet  and  filthy  garments  clad. 
Roamed  constant  on.  denouncing  wholesome  laws, 
And  urging  on  tbe  maddened,  surging  crowd 
W^ith  blinding  rage— to  glorious  old  St.  Paul's 
Ran  fiercely  on  a  furious,  impious  mob; 
Through  chancel  doors,  far  up  the  noble  dome 
They  hurled  the  torch,  and  danced  and  shrieked  perforce. 
O'er  prison  gates,  from  burning  church  aud  spire, 
Again  they  hurled  the  ready,  willing  flame: 
All  London  then  aghast  and  trembling  stood. 
But  still  the  plague  grew  strong  with  passion's  might — 
That  fearful  cry,  in  ringiug,  solemn  notes, 
'  Bring  out  your  deadl'  through  livelong  night  was  beard; 
And  cheeks  blanched  white  in  burning  dwellings'  glare, 
As  mocking  fiends  howled  curses  through  the  streets. 
But  lol — stop,  hush!  the  bell  less  frequent  tolls  1 
Joy!  joyful  news!  the  deadly  plague  abates! 
And  then  from  church,  from  every  stricken  heart. 
Went  up  to  God  a  silent,  heartfelt  prayer. 


*    ^m^    > 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

L  E  0  N  0  R  E, 

THE  FLOWER-GIRL  OP  NEW  ORLEANS. 

BT   MRS.    C.    F.    GERRY. 

"  Bring  Rose  Haviland  to  me  before  the  city  clocks  strike 
twelve,  and  this  shall  be  your  reward  !"  And  thcspciiker,  Ricar- 
do  Vialla,  laid  his  baud  on  a  large  bag,  heavy  with  Spanish 
doubloons. 

The  two  rufB.ins  at  his  side  shrugged  their  shoulders,  knit  their 
dark  brows,  and  glanced  significantly  at  each  other. 

"  By  the  mass  !"  cried  one,  "  that  wont  pay — 'twill  be  an  ug'y 
job,  I  assure  you.  We've  got  to  set  all  our  wits  to  work  to  make 
our  way  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  carry  off  the  girl  right  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  that  brave  young  fellow  who  is  so  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  No,  no,  >-o — I  don't  undertake  it  for  the  meagre 
sum  of  money  you  offer — do  you,  Delorme  V 

"Not  I.  Why,  you're  confounded  stingy,  captain  !  You  live 
here  like  a  prince.  You  go  into  the  first  circles  of  Now  Orleans, 
while  we  are  skulking  round  to  do  your  bidding.  You  don't  soil 
your  delicate  fingers,"  and  he  touched  the  white  and  jewelled  hand 
still  resting  on  the  bag,  "  but  we  have  to  harden  our  hands  with 
all  sorts  of  rough  tasks.  Nobody  thinks  of  you  as  a  villain,  but 
we're  looked  upon  as  blackhearted  wretches  !  And  yet  you  want 
to  pocket  the  lion's  share  of  the  gains.  I  wont  have  it,  by  my 
faith,  I  wont !  I  don't  care  how  soon  the  bond  which  links  us 
together  is  broken." 

"  Come,  come,  you  are  out  of  temper  to-night,  or  you  wouldn't 
ta'k  in  this  strain,"  rejoined  Vialla,  with  the  tact  of  the  practical 
diplomat  he  was  ;  "  if  I've  not  offered  you  enough,  it  was  from  no 
wish  to  be  mean  with  you.  Believe  me,  I  know  the  value  of  your 
services,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for  tliem.  There  are  not  two 
other  men  in  New  Orleans  whom  I  would  trust  in  the  present 
emergency.  Bring  Rose  here  early  or  late,  and  you  shall  each 
have  a  bag  of  doubloons." 

Again  the  villains  c.xch.ingcd  glances,  but  now  they  looked  well 
pleased. 

"Agreed  I"  cried  both  in  a  breath,  and  after  a  slight  hesitancy, 
Delorme  added,  "  beg  pardon,  captain,  I  was  angry,  or  I  shouldn't 
have  been  so  impudent  just  now." 

A  faint  smile  flickered  over  Vialla's  fine  features. 

"  Santa  Maria  I"  ho  exclaimed,  "  1  don't  mind  it,  Delorme ; 
your  temper  is  like  a  tropic  atmosphere,  it  must  sometimes  have 
a  toniado.  But  to  return  to  your  enterprise  ;  there's  no  necessity 
of  ray  saying  '  be  cool,  bo  crafty,  be  persevering.'  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  jour  skill." 

The  next  moment  the  ruffians  passed  out,  each  with  a  revolver 
concealed  amid  the  folds  of  his  dark  blouse.  Vialla  listened  till 
their  heavy  footfalls  died  away  in  the  corridor  below,  and  then 
burst  into  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  Poor  Delorme  !"  ho  muttered — "  the  fellow  had  the  right  of 
it,  I  do  live  like  a  monarch." 


As  he  spoke,  Ricardo  Vialla  glanced  round  the  stately  lianquet- 
ing  hall,  where  he  had  received  the  two  desperadoes  who  had  just 
left  him.  The  great  room  with  its  tesselated  floor,  its  frescoed 
walls,  its  long  French  windows,  curtained  with  cloud  on  cloud  of 
rare  old  lace  and  silken  damask ;  with  its  murmuring  fountains, 
its  Parisian  chairs  and  lounges,  its  marble  tables  and  side-board, 
groaning  under  massive  plate,  and  the  tall  mirrors  reflecting  and 
multiplying  this  magnificence,  did  indeed  seem  fit  for  the  proudest 
being  in  the  wide  world.  For  a  time  Vialla  paced  to  and  fro  with 
a  most  triumphant  air,  but  gradually  the  smile  faded  from  his 
moustached  lip,  and  his  brow  clouded. 

"Rich  its  lam,"  he  continued,  "  high  as  my  standing  is  here 
in  the  Crescent  City,  Rose  Haviland  turns  coldly  away  from  me, 
and  is  fool  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a  poor  dog  of  a  lawyer. 
But  she  shall  never  be  his,  my  minions  shall  wrest  her  from  him. 
She  shall  be  queen  of  my  palace-home,  for  I  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  her  mine !" 

While  ho  had  been  soliloquizing  thus,  a  female  figure  had  stolen 
up  the  broad,  softly-carpeted  staircase,  and  crept  noiselessly  along 
the  passage  which  led  to  Vialla's  dining-hall.  In  their  haste  the 
ruffians  had  left  the  door  slightly  ajar,  and  so  the  other  visitant 
could  hear  what  was  passing  within.  As  Vialla  finished  the  last 
sentence,  she  rushed  in,  and  pausing  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, hissed  out  the  one  word,  "  Ricardo  !" 

The  man  started  as  if  a  summons  from  the  spirit-world  had 
reached  his  ear,  and  turning,  saw  before  him  a  slight  figure,  a 
thin,  pale  face,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  burning  black  eyes,  and 
framed  in  masses  ot  midnight  hair — it  was  Leonore,  the  Flower- 
Girl  of  New  Orleans  !  She  worethejaunty  costume  of  the  French 
peasant  women,  but  her  short,  full  skirt,  the  once  gay  bodice,  and 
the  gipseyish  hat,  were  soiled  and  torn,  the  dainty  foot  bare  and 
bleeding,  and  the  pale,  wasted  hands  locked  so  tightly  together 
that  the  finger-nails  had  sunk  deep  into  the  flesh. 

"  Leonore,  Leonore  ! '  gasped  Vialla. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  girl,  wildly,  "  you  know  me,  then, 
though  the  glow  has  gone  from  my  cheek,  the  dew  from  my  lip, 
the  brightness  from  my  eye  !  Am  I  welcome  here  7"  and  her 
voice  grew  unnaturally  shrill,  her  emaciated  form  shook  from  head 
to  foot. 

For  once  Vialla  Ricardo  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  but  at  length 
he  summoned  strength  enough  to  answer  : 

"  O,  of  course,  of  course  !  It  has  been  so  long  a  time  since  we 
met  that  I  had  begun  to  fear  we  should  never  meet  again." 

The  young  girl's  figure  seemed  to  dilate  and  expand,  her  eyes 
blazed  with  an  intense  light,  her  wan  cheek  burned,  as  bending 
toward  Vialla,  she  muttered  : 

"  Dastard  !  you,  in  the  strength  of  your  manhood,  dare  not 
speak  the  truth  before  a  weak  woman.  Ricardo,  you  are  false, 
what  you  have  just  told  me  is  a  base  lie  !  But  you  cannot  dupe 
me  longer — I  know  you  too  well  to  be  again  deceived  ;  I  know 
that  you  have  set  your  heart  on  winning  Rose  Haviland.  I  over- 
heard you  but  now,  when  you  declared  she  should  yet  share  your 
home.  Aha  !  win  her  if  you  will,  but  remember,  remember  tbe 
day  will  come  when  you  will  wish  you  had  never  wronged 
Leonore,  the  Flower-Girl !" 

There  was  such  concentrated  bitterness  in  her  tone,  such  terrible 
indignation  in  her  dark,  elfish  countenance,  that  the  guilty  man 
was  startled,  but  he  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter. 

"  Wronged  you,  Leonore  !"  he  said,  "  how  have  I  wronged  you, 
pray'?" 

"  How  ?  O,  holy  Madonna  !  There  was  a  time  when  no  bird 
was  blither  than  I,  when  I  was  in  the  flush  of  health  and  beauty. 
But  in  an  evil  hour  I  saw  you,  I  listened  to  your  words  of  love, 
for  a  few  short  months  I  lived  like  one  in  a  sweet  dream,  but  then, 
then,  God  help  me  !  God  i)ity  mo !  I  awoke  !  Ever  since  I  learned 
that  you  had  grown  weary  of  me,  there  has  been  a  fever  in  my 
blood,  my  flesh  has  wasted  from  my  bones,  I've  grown  old  pre- 
maturely, day  and  night  wild  thoughts  haunt  me — Ricardo  Vialla, 
you  have  almost  drove  me  mad  !  Do  you  think  I  shall  let  you 
go  unpunished  ?  No,  no,  I  shall  be  avenged,  sooner  or  later  I 
shall  be  avenged  !" 

She  turned  to  leave  him,  but  ho  grasped  her  arm  in  the  hope  of 
conciliating  her. 

"Stay,  stay,  Leonore!"  he  murmured,  "perhaps  I  can  prove 
that  you  have  been  deceiving  yourself ;" — at  this  juncture  he 
stopped,  for  his  quick  ear  had  caught  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet 
on  the  terrace  below  ;  then  came  a  loud  knock  at  a  side-door,  a 
knock  which  he  believed  heralded  the  approach  of  the  two  men  he 
had  despatched  on  a  base  errand  an  hour  before. 

"What's  that  noise!"  he  exclaimed;  "wait  hero  an  instant, 
Leonore,  till  1  go  and  see."  And  he  darted  from  the  room.  The 
gruff  voice  of  Delorme  convinced  him  that  his  emissaries  had 
indeed  returneil,  but  had  they  been  successful  ?  His  heart  beat 
fiist  as  he  asked  this  question.  Stealing  into  a  shadowy  corner, 
ho  leaned  forward,  all  eye  and  ear,  pale,  mute,  expectant.  A 
moment  more,  and  they  came  slowly  up  the  staircase,  Delorme 
bearing  in  bis  arms  a  female  form. 

"  Santa  Maria !"  muttered  Vialla,  "  the  girl  is  in  my  power! 
Get  her  into  your  hands  again  if  you  can,  Hugh  Courteney  !" 
and  he  crept  from  his  hiding-place  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
ruffians. 

"  By  my  faith  !"  he  said,  "you  are  back  early;  you  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations." 

"  Yes,  yes,  captain,  we  found  the  coast  pretty  clear !" 

"  And  the  lady,  how  is  she  ?"  queried  Vialla. 

"  Deaf  and  dumb  as  a  stone  I  She  has  been  senseless  ever  since 
I  snatched  her  from  the  scat." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  rejoined  Vialla,  "  but  I  must  have  one 
look  at  her  now." 

With  these  words  he  pushed  back  the  heavy  cloak  in  which 


Delorme  had  wrapped  his  victim,  revealing  a  face  of  rarest  beauty. 
It  was  oval  in  contour  and  delicately  featured;  the  complexion 
was  of  exquisite  fairness,  the  eyelids  long  and  thick,  the  brow 
softly  penciled,  and  the  disordered  hair  of  that  peculiar  shade 
which  some  have  called  dusky  gold. 

"  Surely,  no  man  could  ask  a  lovelier  bride,"  murmured  Ricardo 
Vialla,  touching  his  lips  to  her  pure,  white  forehead.  "  There 
there,  my  men,  bear  her  into  this  room  !"  and  he  opened  the  door 
of  a  splendid  saloon.  "I  have  a  little  business  to  attend  to  and 
must  leave  you  awhile,  but  I  will  join  yon  soon."  And  he 
hurried  away  to  the  banqueting-hall  where  he  had  left  Leonore. 
To  his  utter  surprise,  ho  found  the  room  vacant,  the  Flower-Girl 
had  gone,  he  knew  not  whither. 

Vialla  muttered  an  oath,  adding : 

"  What  has  become  of  the  poor,  demented  creature  <  Can  it  be 
that  she  is  bent  on  revenge'!  Can  no  arts  of  mine  silence  her 
tongue  and  thwart  her  mad  purposes  t  Ah,  yes,  I  shall  find  her 
yet,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to  outwit  her.  And  now  for  the 
saloon  where  I  left  my  minions  and  Rose !" 


When  Ricardo  Vialla  moved  into  that  luxurious  little  chamber 
Rose  Haviland  was  still  unconscious.  Delorme  had  set  down 
with  her  on  a  divan,  and  pillowing  her  head  upon  his  broad 
shoulders,  begun  to  fan  her  with  his  sombrero.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  an  old  and  decayed  family,  and  her  parents  had  looked 
to  her  to  build  up  their  fallen  fortunes  by  a  brilliant  alliance. 
When  Vialla  became  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  they  smiled  upon  his 
suit,  for  with  his  vast  wealth  and  high  position  he  held  in  society 
he  was  regarded  as  a  most  eligible  match.  But  the  girl,  however 
could  not  be  brought  to  look  upon  him  with  any  favor.  She  had 
already  learned  to  love  with  the  depth  and  fervor  of  her  romantic 
nature,  a  poor,  though  gifted  law  student.  Of  late,  the  attentions 
of  Vialla  h.id  grown  so  utterly  distasteful,  and  her  father  and 
mother  had  urged  an  immediate  marriage  with  such  pertinacity 
that  the  girl  had  fled  from  her  home  with  Hugh  Courteney. 
Ricardo  Vialla,  however,  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  she  had 
taken  refuge  with  a  friend  of  Courteney's  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
city,  and  that  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  days.  His  plan  to 
abduct  the  girl  and  its  success,  are  known  to  our  readers.  What 
wonder  was  it  then,  that  as  he  stood  gazing  upon  Rose,  his  heart 
swelled  with  triumph '?  The  cloak  which  had  enshrouded  her  when 
he  met  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  he 
now  noticed  that  she  wore  a  robe  of  bridal  whiteness,  and  that  a 
spray  of  orange-blossoms  was  wreathed  amid  her  tresses. 

"  She  is  dressed  like  a  bride,"  he  said  to  Delorme;  "was  this 
to  have  been  her  wedding-night?" 

"  Yes,  captain  ;  I  suppose  they  feared  you  might  find  them  out, 
and  meant  to  be  made  one  at  any  rate.  You  see  Caspar  and  I 
had  a  fine  chance  to  get  her  into  our  clutches,  for  Courteney  had 
gone  after  a  priest,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  busy  in 
preparations  for  the  impromptu  wedding.  We  crept  into  a  little 
balcony,  Caspar  kept  w.itch,  and  I  seized  the  girl,  as  she  was 
sitting  by  the  mirror,  and  thinking,  I  dare  say,  with  a  woman's 
pride,  what  a  beautiful  bride  she  should  be !"  Vialla  broke  into  a 
laugh,  which  rang  like  a  gush  of  triumphant  music  through  the 
room. 

"  'Twas  well  done,  the  job  was  well  done,  my  men  !"  he  said 
gaily  ;  "  you  have  earned  your  bag  of  doubloons  apiece.  I  will  have 
the  lady  cared  for,  and  then  pay  over  the  money  which  bribed  you 
to  my  assistance." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  pulled  the  bell-cord  and  a  slave 
appeared. 

"  Chloe,"  be  exclaimed  with  a  significant  glance,  "  I  have  sum- 
moned you  that  I  might  entrust  to  your  care  this  young  lady — my 
wife  and  your  mistress  that  is  to  be.  At  present  she  seems  in  a 
deep  swoon,  but  you  can  restore  her,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Yes,  yes,  massa  !"  responded  the  woman,  with  a  sly  look ; 
"  I'll  try  my  best  wid  do  poor  cretur,"  and  lifting  Rose  Haviland 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant,  she  bore  her  away. 

"  There,  now,  comriides,"  said  Vialla,  as  the  door  closed  after 
the  negress  and  her  burden;  "we'll  to  business  once  more. 
Follow  me !"  And  the  trio  moved  back  into  the  banqueting- 
hall,  where  they  had  drank  and  feasted  early  in  the  evening. 

Vialla  touched  a  spring  in  the  elaborately  carved  sideboard,  and 
a  secret  compartment  was  revealed.  In  that  compartment  many 
a  bag  of  Spanish  doubloons  was  concealed.  Vialla  drew  out  two 
heavy  bags  and  flung  them  on  the  floor,  exclaiming  : 

"  Take  your  reward,  I  give  it  as  freely  as  if  every  coin  were  but 
a  drop  of  water!" 

The  two  ruffians  seized  their  treasure,  eyed  it  a  moment  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  flickering  over  their  faces,  and  then  hiding 
it  under  the  voluminous  folds  of  their  doublets,  turned  to  go. 

"  Look  hero,  captain  !  "  said  Delorme,  coming  to  a  sudden  stop, 
"  you've  dealt  handsomely  by  us  tonight !  When  you're  in  want 
of  help  again,  I'm  ready,  for  one,  to  lend  a  hand." 

"  And  I  too  !"  rejoined  Caspar, 

"  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks  !"  responded  Vialla,  and  thus  they 
parted. 

As  the  desperadoes  descended  the  staircase,  the  slender  form  of 
the  Flower-Girl  stole  warily  after  them,  and  when  they  reached 
the  street,  when  the  white  gate  leading  into  Ricardo  Vialla's  court- 
yard had  closed  behind  them,  she  still  kept  on  their  track.  They 
bad  proceeded  forty  rods,  perhaps,  when  she  stepped  forward  and 
laid  her  thin  band  on  Delorme's  arm.  The  ruffian  turned  and 
involuntarily  his  fingers  tightened  about  the  revolver  he  carried. 

"  Victor  Delorme,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  husky  voice,  "I  have  no 
murderous  intent,  there  is  no  need  that  you  should  grasp  your 
weapon.  Do  you  not  yet  know  me  ?"  And  she  pushed  back  the 
straw  hat  which  had  shaded  her  countenance.  Delorme  gazed  at 
the  haggard  face  thus  uplifted  to  him  in  the  moonlight,  with  its 
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convulsed  features,  its  parched  and  purple  lips,  and  those  dark 
eyes  burning  with  such  strange  fire  in  their  hollow  sockets,  and  a 
shiver  ran  through  his  burly  frame. 

"Leonore,"  ho  muttered,  "can  this  be  you,  my  lost  sister,  or 
has  some  ghost  risen  to  mock  mo'!"    The  girl  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  I  am  Leonore,"  eho  said  in  broken  tones. 

"  But  what  has  made  you  the  mere  wreck  of  what  you  were 
when  I  last  saw  you  1" 

Leonore's  brow  grew  dark  with  the  storm-clouds  of  passion. 

"  Come  with  me  and  I  will  tell  you,"  she  replied. 

The  brother  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  hastily  bade  Gaspar 
"  good  night,"  and  walked  on  beside  his  sister  through  street  and 
8  luare,  lane  and  alley,  till  at  length  they  crossed  a  narrow  court, 
a  id  entered  a  dingy  old  house.  Up,  up,  up,over  flights  of  creaking 
stairs,  toiled  the  Flowcr-Girl,  her  brother  following  her.  Finally 
she  opened  a  low  door  in  the  fifth  story,  and  ushered  him  into  a 
gloomy,  seven-by-nine  room. 

"  This  is  not  your  home  !"  cried  Dclorme. 

"No,  not  a  home,  it  don't  deserve  the  name,  but  my  den, 
Victor!  When  you  used  to  visit  us,  we  ]iad  such  pleasant  lodg- 
ings, mother  and  I,  for  I  earned  a  nice  little  sum  every  week, 
selling  flowers,  and  she" — and  the  girl's  lip  quivered — "she 
tended  the  plants,  and  added  something  to  our  means  by  her 
needlework.  But  now,  now  she  is  dead — she  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  Victor !" 

"  And  what  broke  her  heart,  pray  t"  queried  the  young  man. 

"  The  knowledge  of  my  wrongs  !  Even  before  her  death  my 
beauty  had  faded  ;  I  had  lost  all  interest  in  life,  and  scarcely  cared 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  Victor,  I  have  loved,  loved 
in  vain  !  One  whom  I  thought  everything  that  was  good,  and 
generous,  and  true,  sought  me  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  prom- 
ised solemnly  that  I  should  be  his  wife,  and  then  grew  cold  and 
neglectful,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  new  love. 

"And  who  is  the  villain  1  Tell  me,  tell  me,  Leonore,  and  by 
my  faith,  you  shall  not  go  unavenged  !" 

"  Victor,  his  name  is  Uicardo  Vialla  !" 

Delorme  sprang  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had  sunk  during 
his  sister's  recital,  as  if  thrilled  by  an  electric  shock,  but  he  could 
not  speak,  and  the  girl  went  on  : 

"  And  to  this  man — to  this  black-hearted  villain,  who  has 
brought  your  mother's  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and 
blighted  my  hopes,  you  are  bound  body  and  soul !  You  have 
to-night  been  doing  foul  work  for  him.  Ay,  I  was  lurking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  magnolias  that  overhang  his  gateway,  when 
you  came  by,  bearing  Rose  Ilaviland.  I  was  on  the  watch  for 
you  when  you  came  out,  with  your  ill-gotten  bag  of  doubloons 
under  your  blouse  !" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !"  groaned  the  guilty  brother ;  "  then  I  have  been 
toiling  to  build  up  your  false  lover !"  And  he  began  to  pace  the 
room  like  an  enraged  tiger. 

A  half-hour  dragged  by,  during  which  not  another  word  passed 
between  Delorme  and  his  sister,  but  it  was  fearful  to  see  the  storm 
of  passion  which  swept  over  the  desperado.  His  broad  chest 
heaved,  the  muscles  of  his  dark,  stern  face  quivered,  the  massive 
brow  flushed  to  crimson  with  the  hot  blood  which  went  leaping 
through  every  vein.  At  length  he  stopped  short  before  the  faded 
flower-girl,  and  said  hoarsely : 

"  Leonore,  it  is  too  true,  I  have  degraded  myself  into  a  mere 
tool  for  that  villanous  Vialla;  he  has  drawn  me  into  sin,  he  has 
made  me  an  outlaw  in  the  world,  with  my  hand,  like  that  of 
Hagar's  child,  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
me.  But  the  spell  is  broken.  Many  times  ere  this,  it  has  been 
weakened — nay,  tonight,  growing  disgusted  with  his  avarice,  I 
declared  to  him  that  I  cared  not  how  soon  the  bond  which  bound 
us  together  was  sundered,  but  with  his  consummate  tact  he 
restored  me  to  good  humor,  and  I  again  bowed  my  neck  to  the 
yoke.  I  did  his  rascally  errand,  but  'tis  the  last — the  last — the 
last  I  shall  ever  do  for  him.  Ho  shall  learn  ere  I  am  a  day  older, 
how  strong  my  arm  can  be  when  raised  against  him  I" 

He  drew  his  broad-brimmed  hat  low  over  his  fierce  eyes  and 
moved  toward  the  door.     The  flower-girl  sprang  after  him. 

"And  what  will  you  do,  Victor  ?  Something  of  the  old  ten- 
derness still  lingers  in  my  heart — you  will  not  lay  violent  hands 
on  Ricardo !" 

"  No,  no,  I  think  I  know  of  a  better  way  to  circumvent  him. 
Listen,  girl ;  to-night  a  secret  has  come  to  my  ears — it  is  this  : 
Crime  of  every  species  has  become  so  frequent  in  New  Orleans, 
that  the  citizens  are  rousing  themselves  for  its  suppression.  They 
talk  of  making  a  bold  move,  as  they  did  in  San  Francisco  when 
they  formed  a  vigilance  committee.  Had  I  not  learned  what  you 
have  told  mo  about  Ricardo  Vialla,  I  should,  doubtless,  have  com- 
municated this  bit  of  news  to  him  before  morning,  and  received 
another  bag  of  doubloons  as  my  reward.  But  now  I  shall  go  in 
search  of  the  revolutionists — ere  I  eat  or  sleep,  I  shall  divulge  the 
secret  that  Vialla,  though  occupying  a  high  position  among  them, 
is  in  reality  the  main-spring  of  half  the  crime  in  the  city.  Good 
night;  when  I  have  performed  my  mission,  I  shall  come  back  to 
you."  

The  stars  paled  in  the  soft,  blue,  southern  sky ;  the  moon  went 
down  and  the  June  morning  broke,  but  Victor  Delorme  came  not 
to  his  watching  sister.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the  sun  was 
low  in  the  west,  when  he  came  hurrying  in. 

"  Why  So  pale,  Leonore  V  he  asked,  as  ho  flung  himself  on  the 
rude  floor  at  her  side. 

"  I  feared  everything,  Victor — feared  that  you  had  again  fallen 
into  the  power  of  Ricardo !" 

"  Your  fears  are  vain  !  Hark  ye — I  have  been  closeted  with  the 
prominent  members  of  the  vigilance  committee  tlie  whole  day. 
They  know  tlio  real  character  of  Vialla ;  they  have  brought  their 
plana  to  maturity ;  this  very  evening  the  crisis  will  come.     The 


revolutionists  will  take  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  the  most 
important  points  of  the  city,  and  if  all  goes  well,  Ricardo  Vialla 
will  lie  in  prison  before  midnight." 

"And  the  girl — Rose  Haviland  V  queried  Leono'o  ;  "  they  will 
rescue  her — they  will  give  her  back  to  her  lover  ;" 

"Yes,  Hugh  Courtcney  is  one  of  the  foremo.st  in  the  ranks  of 
the  vigilants  !  And  I,  I,  Leonore,  I  have  joinc<l  them!  I  have 
been  bidden  to  the  wedding  feast  of  my  old  captain,  and  I  shall 
go,  but  not  as  he  expects  mo,  not  to  see  him  drag  an  unwilling 
bride  to  the  altar.  Poor  Rose  !  Ho  has  told  her  she  must  make 
ready  for  a  bridal,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  is  almost  wild  with 
grief.  Would  that  I  could  carry  her  this  good  tidings,  but  I 
cannot,  for  I  have  no  time  to  spare.  I  must  tarry  here  no  longer, 
for  I  have  weighty  matter  in  hand  !" 

Again  he  was  hastening  from  her,  ^\  '  ^  flower-girl  once 

more  detained  him. 

"  Stay,  stay  a  moment,"  she  whispcrei 
manage  to  steal  into  Vialla's  house,  and 
in  the  ear  of  Rose  Haviland." 

"  Heaven  help  you,  Leonore !"  said  th 
hurried  kiss,  he  left  her. 

Two  hours  later  the  captive  Rose  stooi 
stately  mansion  where  she  had  been  impris 
that  lofty  room  there  wore  luxuries  which  mi.,., 
hall  of  an  enchanted  palace;  a  flood  of  gas-light  poured  hl.... 
glittering  chandelier,  lending  a  new  charm  to  every  object,  and  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Outside  lay  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  where  the  pomegranate  and  the  orange  ripened,  and 
gorgeous  flowers  blushed,  and  fountains  threw  up  their  silvery 
sheen,  and  many  a  graceful  statue  stood  white  and  still  amid  the 
shadows.  Rose  Haviland  knew  that  she  might  be  mistress  of  all 
this  splendor,  and  yet,  looking  on  it,  she  felt  like  a  caged  bird, 
panting  for  freedom.  Slaves  were  grouped  about  her,  ostensibly 
to  anticipate  her  slightest  wish,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  a  body- 
guard, and  the  idea  of  escape  seemed  preposterous.  She  knew 
thai  the  time  appointed  for  her  bridal  was  nigh,  and  every  stroke 
of  the  little  French  clock  sent  a  pang  to  her  heart.  At  length  she 
saw  a  female  figure  flitting  through  the  shrubbery  below,  till  she 
was  lost  to  sight  on  the  terrace,  and  in  a  few  moments  Rose  heard 
light  feet  pattering  along  the  passage,  and  then  a  rap  at  her  door. 
A  slave  opened  it,  and  there  on  the  thresliold  stood  the  flower- 
girl.     She  dropped  a  courtsey  and  murmuring  : 

"  The  gentleman  sent  me — I  have  sweet  flowers  for  a  bride  to 
wear  !"  extended  a  basket  crowded  with  orange-blossoms,  japon- 
icas,  and  buds  of  the  cape  jasmine,  all  wet  with  the  night-dews. 

The  watchful  slaves  took  it  for  granted  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  alluded  was  none  other  than  their  master,  and 
cordially  bade  her  enter.  The  flower-girl  tripped  to  Rose  Havi- 
land's  side,  and  while  displaying  her  treasures  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, succeeded  in  whispering  : 

"  Take  heart,  lady  ;  all  will  yet  be  well — your  escape  is  sure,  for 
Ricardo  Vialla's  hour  of  doom  has  come !" 

The  next  moment  she  had  gained  the  balcony,  and  Rose  was 
left  to  ponder  on  the  joyful  news. 

Meanwhile,  Vialla  sat  at  a  table  in  bis  banqueting-hall  with  a 
few  of  the  firmest  of  his  allies.  Ho  had  drank  deeply,  and  now 
he  raised  his  glass,  shouting  :  "  Fill  high  to  my  bride,  comrades  !" 

At  this  juncture,  the  dull  boom  of  cannon,  the  heavy  tramp  of 
many  feet,  and  the  wild  cry  "  Down  with  Vialla,  the  traitor !" 
fell  upon  his  ears.  He  started  ;  every  trace  of  color  left  his  cheek  ; 
his  whole  frame  shook. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  gasped,  "  what  is  if?" 

"  Good  Lor,  m'assa  !"  replied  a  slave,  "  the  house  is  surrounded 
with  armed  men;  they  are  calling  for  you  like  mad  !" 

"  Discovered,  betraj-cd  !"  groaned  the  guilty  man  ;  "  where  is 
Victor  Dclorme  ^  Ah!  there  was  a  demon  in  his  eye  last  night 
and  to-day  when  I  saw  him — he  has  met  Leonore ;  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  he  has  divulged  my  secret !  But  I  will  not  be  taken  by  a 
mob!" 

With  these  words  ho  rushed  to  a  small  door,  and  flinging  it 
open  disappeared.  The  vigilants  thronged  in,  a  host  of  men  in 
arms — thronged  in  to  capture  Ricardo  Vialla,  but  he  was  not 
there !  Vigorous  search  was  made,  but  in  vain — the  villain  and 
the  traitor,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman,  had  been  such  a  pest 
to  the  Crescent  City,  had  in  some  mysterious  way  effected  his 
escape.  Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  that  portion  of  the  vigilance 
committee  who  had  beleaguered  Vialla's  house,  was  Hugh  Courtc- 
ney. As  he  passed  one  of  the  winding  corridors,  a  beautiful  face, 
with  masses  of  rich  hair  drifting  about  it,  peered  from  a  half  open 
door. 

"  Rose,  my  own  Rose  !"  cried  the  young  man. 

"  O,  Hugh  !"  murmured  the  girl,  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
folded  in  her  lover's  arms. 

The  morning  subsequent  to  these  events,  Courteney  and  Rose 
Haviland  plighted  their  faith  at  the  altar.  Her  father  gave  the 
bride  away,  for  both  he  and  his  wife  had  heard  of  Vialla's  villany 
and  regretted  that  they  had  ever  urged  their  daughter  to  give  her 
hand  to  him. 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  of  the  vigilance  committee  are  so 
well  known  to  our  readers,  that  we  need  not  rehearse  them  here. 
We  will  only  add  that  the  ruffians  surprised  at  Vialla's  banquet, 
were  at  once  imprisoned,  and  met  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Victor  Dclorme  seems  a  changed  man.  He  declares  that  he 
will  never  again  return  to  his  old  courses,  and  may  God  help  him 
to  keep  his  word.  His  sister's  spirits  have  not  yet  regained  their 
elasticity,  but  she  no  longer  stands  on  the  verge  of  madness,  and 
may  we  not  hope  that  in  due  time,  the  glow  will  come  back  to  her 
cheek,  the  light  to  her  eye,  the  smile  to  her  lip,  and  the  dew  of 
youth  once  more  gather  on  the  now  weary  heart  of  Leonore,  the 
Flower-Girl  of  New  Orleans? 


JOHN  CHIN.41>IAN'S  W.\Y  OF  lIGHTIiVG. 

I  have  seen,  says  a  letter-writer,  the  arms  used   by  tlie  Cbineso 
in  the  fight  at  the  storming  of  the  ports  at  the  mouthof  the  Pei-Ho. 
The  first  si^ht  of  them  shows  the  utter  helplessness  of  this  vast 
empire  of  .3.")0, 000,000  of  population,  when  it  comes  into  contact 
witli   European  science  and  arms,  and  discipline,  on  the  battle 
field.     They  remind  me  of  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  when  all 
the  lads   of  my  countrv  village  were  armed   with  wooden  guns, 
furnished  with  wooden  locks  and  flints,  which  could  snap  if  they 
could  not  fire      They  are  ignorant  of  the  rifle,  the  percussion  cap, 
and  even  of  the  flint,  once  used  in  its  place.     The  gun  is  a  match- 
lock, and  of  such  formidable  dimensions   and   weight,  as  to  need 
wheels  to  carry  it,  instead  of  their  own  shoulders.     It  is  almost 
impossible  to  raise  and   level  it,   such   is   its  weight ;  and  often 
another  man,  kneelint;  before  him  who   loads  and  fires,  bears  the 
end  of  the  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  in  the  happy  cons<-iousness  that 
if  tlie  enemy  chooses  to  kill  him  instead  of  the  soldier  at  the  other 
end  of  the  gun,  he  is  innocent  of  any  man's  blood,  and  could  not 
but  be.     And  those  matchlocks  !  they  arc  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
antiquarian  museum.     Almost  would  the  old  Kiiigh  s  Templarof 
Malta  start  up  again,  should  these  matchlock  guns  be  placed  in 
"  •'•V  beside  their  armor.     The  matchlock   in  cunibersome- 
'—"iiing  with  the  barrel   and  stock  ;  some  inflam- 
'•"nt  burning,  taking  the  place  of  a  flint 
■•  like  the  tail  of  a  comet  when 
'■'hen  there  is  the 
d  armed 
mes   the 
.t  useless, 
ith  sword 
1,  and  per- 
provide  for 
no  elev,...  .o  slow  and 

difficult  that  attei  ....  le  attack  on 
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their  nozzles. 
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THE  li.lTK  IVi 

Few  foreigners  have  attained  . 
fied  themselves  so  completely  witl. 
Alexis    Soyer.     He   was  born  in  >. 
1801.     He  was  educated  in  the  semin. 
uncle,  the  Grand  Vicar,  and  intended  to. 
felt  no  inclination  for  the  church,  and  weni 
apprenticed  to  the  celebrated   Chef  de   Cus. 
expiration   of  his   apprenticeship,  he  came  t^ 
brother,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  late  Duk 
He   married  a  lady  of  considerable  talents  as  an 
some  years  ago.     At  the  time  of  the  distress  causoQ 
of  the  potato  crop,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  w 
service  in  instituting  soup  kitchens  for  the  poor;  and  i 
he  introduced  them  with  great  success,  and  furnished 
family  with  a  cheap  and  relishing  meal  who  had  no  means 
viding  for  themselves.     During  the  exhibition  year  he  took 
House,  Kensington,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  restaurant,  but  it  ui 
tunatciy  turned  out  a  bad  speculation.     When  the  news  of  i 
gross  neglect  of  the  Commissariat  De]jartincnt  in  the  Crimea  wu 
exposed  in  the  London  Times,  M.  Soyer  started  ott',  and  employed 
all  his  energies  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  as  far 
as  bis  food  was  concerned,  and  rendered  great  services  to  the  army 
by   the   introduction   of  several  useful    inventions  by  which  the 
soldier  was  enabled  to  have  a  comfortable  meal  instead  of  the 
wretched  fare  he  had  been  accustomed  to  previous  to  his  an-ival. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in   endeavoring  to  im- 
prove the  dietary  of  military  hospitals.    In  private  life  he  was  much 
res|)ected.     He  is  buried  in  the  vault  in  Kensal  Green  in  which 
repose  the  remains  of  his  wife. 

1  ^.^  > 

THE  CHEUKOURG  CHORUS. 

Wc  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate ;  but  as  far  as  we  have  heard, 
the  peace  congress  at  Cherbourg  was  one  continual  cannonade. 
Even  atthi,  distance,  of  space  as  well  as  time,  one's  mental  ears 
are  deal'ened  by  the  echoes  of  the  thunder.  The  emperor  arrives 
— bang  go  the  guns  !  The  emperor  goes  to  bed — bang  go  the 
guMs  !  'I'he  emperor  gets  up  again — bang  go  the  gunsl.^The 
emperor  goes  out — bang  go  the  guns!  The  emperor  meef.^the 
queen — bang  go  the  guns  !  The  emperor  says,  "  How  d'ye  i.~o," 
— bang  go  the  guns  !  The  emperor  says,  "  Good-by !" — bang 
go  the  guns  !  Tliis  was  the  key-note  of  the  imperial  peace  con- 
gress. Everything  went  ott'  to  the  same  unvarying  tune.  There 
was  one  unceasing  roar  throughout  the  whole  proceedings.  The 
only  reports  listened  to  were  those  of  ninety-pounders.  There 
were  several  "  great  guns  "  in  oratory  present,  but  the  only 
speeches  audible  were  from  the  mouths  of  the  cannon.  Neverthe- 
less, for  all  his  flourishing  his  iron  talons  in  our  face,  the  French 
eagle  is  a  dove  :  acknowledged  bird  of  peace.  Cherbourg  is  his 
nest,  and  Cherbourg  (have  we  not  imperial  assurance  of  the  fact  ?) 
has  been  inaugurated  in  the  midst  of  profound  an<i  perfect  peace. 
The  burnt-ottering  of  gunpowder  was  intended  as  a  peace  ottering. 
Every  ramrod  that  was  used  for  it,  was  in  reality  an  olive-branch  ; 
a  smacking  kiss  of  friendship  sounded  loud  in  each  salute.  Even 
at  Cherbourg,  UEin/jire  I  est  la  jiuix.  According  to  the  emperor, 
Jupiter  Tonans  is  the  deity  of  peace. — Punch. 

SIX    BRILLIANT    STORIES! 

We  have  just  is.sued  the  following  popular  Novelettes,  in  bound  form,  each 
ilegftnity  illustrated  with  four  Urge  original  drawings,  forming  the  cheapest 
books  ever  offered  in  this  country.  We  will  send  cither  one  of  them,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents,  or  we  will  send  the 
six  novels,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  We  are  resolved  upon 
small  profits  and  quick  sales : 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  KANCHE :  or,  The  Regulators  and  Moderators,  A 
stirring  tale  of  Life  ou  the  Xexau  Border,  in  the  early  period  of  its  history. 
By De.  J.  U  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MABTYE:  or,  The  Huxtir  Spr  or  Virginia.  This  is  an- 
other fiivorite  Revolutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  popular.     By SVLVANUS  LOBB,  JE. 

BED  HAND:  or,  The  Cruiser  of  ihe  E.voush  Channel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By r.  CLINTON  BARUINGTON. 

THE  CABIN  BOY :  or,  LrPE  on  the  WikO.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freakg 
and  Fancies.  A  fine  story  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  under  some  of 
Its  most  romantic  incidents.     By LIEUTENANT  MUKUAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  Red  Cro.is  and  the  (•RF,«ct.>T. 
A  fitor>  of  Boston  Buy  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  rnmHi.cr  i.r  »;vij 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.     By FKANC1.1  .\   LiUlllVAUE. 

THE  AEKANSAS  BANGEB:  or.  Dinole  the  Backwooi,sma>.  A  tItI 
and  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  tu  il  rharacter. 
By JJEUTEN  A.NX  AlUEBAY. 

Enclose  the  money  and  receive  either  or  all  by  return  of  mall. 
tCj-  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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MONASTERY    OF  CETINJE, 

IN    MONTENEGRO. 

Ab  the  affairs  of  Montcncjrro  have 
recently  oociipieil,  and  arc  still  occu- 
pving  the  attention  of  Kuropenn 
diplornatiits,  and  form  a  i/ueatiu  ver- 
ata,  likelv  ctill  to  ti'we  a  srrcat  deal 
of  trouble,  we  have  thought  our 
readers  could  not  fail  to  hr  intcrcitcd 
in  a  pictnre  sketch  of  the  monastery 
of  Cetinje,  a  famons  place,  now 
occupied  as  u  palace  liy  Mons  De- 
larue,  minister  of  Prince  Danilo  of 
Montenegro.  It  i.i  an  iritiriilar  for- 
tified bnildinsr  standing  at  the  hase  of 
a  rocky  hill.  The  snrronndint; 
scenery  is  wild  and  romantic.  It 
contains  apartments  for  the  priests 
attached  to  it,  and  numerous  others, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  senators 
and  dignitaries  who  are  attached  to 
tlie  court.  It  also  contains  a  prison. 
Part  of  the  cloisters  is  now  used  as  a 
cartridfre  manufactory.  There  area 
few  houses  near  it,  which  form  a 
street;  and  here  take  place  a.ssem- 
blies,  at  which  coumils  relating;  to 
public  business  are  held.  It  was 
lately  a  scene  of  the  wildest  joy  and 
excitement,  upon  the  occasion  of 
bringing  the  trophies  which  t  h  e 
Montenegrins  took  from  the  Turks 
after  the  haitle  of  Grahovo.  The 
Russian  Consul  was  present,  and  was 
received  with  great  manifestations  of 
satisfaction,  particularly  as  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  his  presence  was  also  considered 
as  a  mark  of  approbation  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Montenegrins.  The  transport  of  the 
cannons  and  different  other  trophies 
occupied  three  days  in  bringing  from 
Grahp'^o  to  Cetinje,  it  being  nec- 
e8gaj7  to  Ciirry  them  by  manual 
latnJr,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
aid  steepness  of  the  roads.  Their 
arrival,  which  was  announced  by  the 
firing  of  guns,  was  hailed  with  shouts 
of  delight  by  the  people.  The  pro- 
cession which  bore  them  defiled 
before  the  prince,  who  spoke  to 
several  of  the  persons  who  composed 
it.  When  the  ceremony  of  defiling 
before  him  was  concluded,  ho  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  brief 
speech  ;  "  I  cannot  better  express 
my  pleasure  to  you  this  day  than  by 
faying  that  I  look  upon  myself  as 
the  most  fortunate  of  princes,  in 
possessing  true  subjects  who  can 
repulse  their  cruel  foes  with  so  much 
bravery,  and  are  ready  to  spill  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of 
the  Cross  and  me."  Loud  acclama- 
tions followed  this.  Afterwards  the 
Prince  and  the  Russian  Consul  paid 
a  visit  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
Mirko.  The  affair  of  Grahovo,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  above,  was  a 
piece  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  but  found  the  Montenegrins 
prepared  for  battle  and  victory.  The 
fanaticism    of   the    lower  order  of 

Turks  is  constantly  prompting  them  to  assail  all  "  infidels,"  while 
the  policy  of  the  Porte  is  liberal  and  comprehensive.  The  Sultan 
stands  between  two  fires ;  on  the  one  hand  he  incurs  danger  from 
the  bigotry  of  his  subjects,  on  the  other,  ri»k  of  annihilation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  powers,  who  have  resolved  to  check  the 
feroci'y  of  the  Turks,  and  demand  the  extrcmest  fulfilment  of 
exist. ng  treaties.     Turkish  ferocity  will  succumb  at  last. 


PORTRAIT    OF    OLIVER    GOLUSMITR. 

OLIVER   GOLDSMITH. 

There  are  some  authors  on  the  bright  roll  of  English  literature 
who  are  as  dear  to  us  as  old  and  tried  friends.  We  are  familiar 
not  only  with  their  works,  but  with  their  persons  ;  we  treasure  up 
their  familiar  sayings,  laugh  over  their  humor  and  eccentricities, 
and  familiar  jokes,  know  the  cut  and  color  of  their  clothes,  and 
indeed,  seem  to  have  walked,  and  chatted,  and  laughed  with  them. 


We  must  have  met  big,  burly,  hon- 
est, dogmatic  Dr.  Johnson — we  cer- 
tainly saw  Garrick  as  Richard  ;  we 
have  a  faint  memory  of  Burke  and 
Sir  Joshua,  and  we  can  swear  to  an 
acquaintance  with  careless,  shy,  odd, 
extravagant,  but  genial  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. As  we  look  upon  his  honest, 
harmless  face  before  us,  there  comes 
over  us  this  queer  feeling  of  pre- 
existence,  an  ante-nineteenth  century 
feeling,  which  makes  us  sure  that  we 
encountered,  somewhere  or  other, 
bodily  and  face  to  face,  the  author  of 
the  "  Deserted  Village,"  the  "  Trav- 
eller," the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
and  that  rattling  five  act  farce,  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  will  last 
as  long  as  the  stage  itself  Gold- 
smith is  a  true  type  of  the  literary 
character.  He  is  one  of  the  brightest 
glories  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom, 
at  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
in  1731.  His  father,  the  reverend 
Charles  Goldsmith,  sent  him  to 
Dublin  College  for  his  classical,  and 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  his 
medical  education.  But  he  made  no 
figure  at  either,  and  was  so  careless 
and  erratic  as  to  give  great  trouble 
to  his  friends,  and  it  was  only  by  an 
uncle  coming  to  his  aid,  that  he  was 
sent  to  Leyden  to  continue  his  stud- 
ies. But  a  year  at  Leyden  was  as 
much  as  his  "truant  disposition" 
could  endure,  and  we  find  him  setting 
off  to  make  the  pedestrian  tour  of 
Europe,  with  only  one  clean  shirt 
and  no  money  in  his  pocket.  He 
V/&S  more  adventurous  than  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  travelled  certainly  on  a 
smaller  capital.  At  Padua  he  took  a 
medical  degree,  and  came  home  to 
London  almost  literally  penniless. 
Now  ho  pounds  drugs  in  an  apothe- 
cary's shop,  and  then  undergoes  the 
martyrdom  of  an  usher's  life  iu  a 
couniiy  school.  But  London  at- 
tracts "him,  and  he  hies  thither,  a 
literary  adventurer.  We  trace  his 
pen  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  the 
Public  Ledger,  and  the  publications 
of  the  day.  His  poem  of  the  "  Trav- 
eller," carries  him  into  the  highest 
literary  circles,  as  a  peer  of  the 
intellectual  nobles  of  England's 
Augustan  age.  His  novel,  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  with  Dr.  John- 
son for  sponsor,  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion. It  has  since  become  immortal. 
Ho  writes  histories,  and  labors  as  a 
compiler  with  success.  His  comedy 
of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  takes 
the  town  by  storm.  But  he  is  care- 
less, extravagant,  irregular — always 
in  debt  and  difficulty.  He  affects  tJie 
life  of  a  man  about  town,  wears  gay 
clothes  and  is  bubbled  by  sharpers  at 
the  gaming-table.  Harassed  by  pe- 
cuniary troubles,  jaded  by  irregular 
living,  he  is  consumed  by  a  slow 
fever,  and  dies  m  April,  1 794, 
mourned  by  all  lovers  of  literature, 
and  wept  by  the  truest  friends. 
In  the  elegant  epitaph  penned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said  with 
truth,  that  he  left  no  species  of  writing  untouched,  and  adorned  all 
to  which  he  applied  himself — nihil  non  tetigitqund  non  uruuvil.  His 
compilations  are  very  felicitous.  His  historical  and  .scientific 
works  abound  with  errors,  for  his  acquirements  were  not  profound 
and  accurate,  but  his  style  is  so  pure  and  fascinating,  that  every 
sentence  from  his  pen  is  a  gem,  and  a  model  to  the  scholar. 
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A  MARVELLOUS  ESCAPE. 

Mr.  Donald,  junior,  and  I  were  riding  in  front,  accompanied  by 
Multan  Khan,  and  had  advanced  about  200  yards  from  the  house, 
when  we  observed  a  body  ot  horsemen  drawn  up  across  tlie  road, 
in  a  grove  immediately  in  our  front,  and  waiting  for  us.  Multan 
Khan  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  bade  us  at  once  return  to  the  house, 
a,s  the  only  chance  of  saving  our  lives ;  for  he  said  that  neither 
himself  nor  any  of  hi«  men  would  advance  with  us  another  yard. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  get  through  this  body  by 
our  four  selves,  and  so  we  turned  back  to  the  house.  I  was  some 
way  in  front,  and  riding  along  by  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  in 
which  the  house  was  sitimled,  and  not  far  from  tlic  gate,  wlien  the 
mob  opened  fire  upon  us,  with  savage  shouts  and  yells  How  I 
escaped  I  know  not,  for  the  bullets  were  rapping  into  the  wall  all 
about  me ;  but  my  horse  becoming  very  restive  under  the  fire, 
plunged  so  much  that  they  could  neither  hit  him  nor  myself. 
Turning  round  to  see  what  was  going  on  behind  me,  I  saw  Mr. 
Donald,  senior,  without  his  hat,  trying  to  get  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  a  number  of  men  rushing  in  upon  Mr.  Gibson  and  striking 
him  with  swords  and  sticks.  I  now  noticed  Multan  Khan  and  our 
escort  galloi)ing  otT,  leaving  us  to  our  fate.  My  only  chance  was 
to  attempt  to  rejoin  them  ;  so  I  called  out  to  Mr.  Donald,  senior, 


you  a  family  and  little  children  V  lie  answered  by  a  nod.  "  And 
arc  they  not  dependent  on  you  for  their  bread  V  Ho  replied 
"  Yes."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  so  have  I,  and  I  am  confident  you  arc 
not  the  man  to  take  my  life  and  destroy  their  means  of  support." 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  I  will  save  your 
life  if  I  can  :  follow  mc."  He  immediately  turned  and  set  off  at  a 
gallop,  and  we  followed  him. — Edwards's  Indian  Rebellion. 


THE  LATE  DR.  ROWBITCH. 

"  Byles,"  in  writing  to  the  New  York  Tribune  about  the  demo- 
lition of  old  houses,  etc.,  gives  some  pleasing  reminiscences  of 
the  translator  of  Laplace's  M&anique  Ctle.tle,  v/hic\i  we  quote: 
"  Dr.  Bowditch,  like  Dr.  Franklin,  was  a  self-taught  man,  and 
fought  his  way  by  himself  to  scientific  eminence  and  .social  dis- 
tinction. Like  Franklin,  he  received  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Iloyal  Society  of  London,  of 
its  own  mere  motion,  and  with  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
fees.  Of  course,  there  have  been  several  Americans  entitled  to 
write  F.  K.  S.  after  their  names  ;  but  they  have  been  elected  in 
the  usual  way,  at  their  own  desire,  and  with  the  usual  payments. 
1  believe  that,  besiiles  these  two  philosophers,  Prof.  Fierce  of 
Cambridge  is  the  onlj'  American  who  hiLS  received  this  particular 


eminence  in  the  country,  of  their  own  mere  notion.  He  said 
'  it  came  just  at  the  right  time,'  and  did  him  much  more  good 
than  the  greater  honors  which  came  later.  I  believe  that  yott 
have  told  how  the  scientific  library  of  this  great  man,  which  he 
directed  to  be  kept  together  and  made  free  to  anv  person  wish- 
ing to  use  it,  and  of  which  his  son.  Dr.  Henry  J.  iBowditch,  has 
been  the  custodian,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Library, 
in  consequence  of  this  leveling  measure,  where  it  will  be  kept 
together,  and  be  free  to  all  comers,  according  to  his  characteristic 
wish." 


«  »■»  » 


GALA  DAY,  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

The  pleasing  scene  delineated  on  this  page,  is  one  of  those  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  ;  for  few  Americans,  vis- 
iting the  continent  of  Europe,  fail  to  make  the  tour  of  Switzer- 
land, attracted  by  its  wonderfully  sublime  scenery,  and  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  honest  and  free  inhabitants,  whose  political  institu- 
tions so  nearly  resemble  our  own.  Though  the  Swiss  are  a  hard 
working  people,  they  wisely  indulge  in  frequent  festivities  and  out 
of  door  amusements.  Their  national  anniversaries  are  commem- 
orated with  great  spirit ;  their  harvest  festivities  are  gay  and  mirth- 
ful ;  their  great  sporting   matches  bring  out  the  entire  masses  of 


GALA   DAY   AT    GENEVA,   SWITZERLAND. 


to  follow  me,  and  drawing  my  revolver,  put  my  horse  right  at  the 
crowd  as  hard  as  I  could  go.     They  opened  for  me  right  and  left, 
and  I  passed  close  to  poor  Mr.  Gibson  :  I  shall  never  forget  hU 
look  of  agony,  as  he  wa.s  ineffectually  trying  to  defend   himself 
from  the  ruffians,  who  were  swarming  round  him.    I  could  render 
him  no  aid,  and  was  only  enabled  to  save  myself  through  the  ac- 
tivity and  strength  of  my  hoi-.sc.  Once  or  twice  I  was  on^he  point 
of  shooting   some   of  the  fellows,    but   refrained,   thinking   that 
threatening  them  with  my  pistol  was  more  likely  to  deter  them,  as 
when  once  a  barrel  was  discharged  they  might  "close  in  upon  me, 
fancying  that  I  could   no  longer  hurt  them"    I  soon  got  clear  of 
the  moll,  and  joined  Mulwn  Khan  and  the  escort,  who  had  bv  this 
time  halted.     Mr.  Donald,  senior,  followed  me  almost  immediate- 
ly :  hi.<(  horse  was  severely  wounded  by  a  matchlock  ball   in   the 
near  hind  leg;  but  he  was  himself  untouched.     His  son  also  rode 
ip  soon  after  ;  he  had  escaped  unwounded,  by  riding  through  the 
own,  and  jitmping  his  hor.se  over  a  ravine  where  the  follows  could 
ot  follow  him.     A  man  also  joined  us,  mounted  on  my  second 
hrse,  a  difficult  animal  to  manage  ;  ho  threw  his  rider  almost  ini- 
nediately,  then  bolted,  and  was,  as  I  imagined  lost.  Multan  Khim 
ad  the  others  seemed  by  no  means  pleased  that  we  had  escaped, 
ail  were  very  threatening  in  their  demeanor.     I  rode  up  to  the 
lomer,  and  putting  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said  to  him,  "  Have 


distinction.  Dr.  Bowditch  was  a  fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  societies,  and  of  a  multitude  of  continental  learned  bodies  ; 
but  I  recollect  he  once  told  me  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
which  was  given  to  him  by  Harvard  in  1802,  g-ave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  any  ot  his  later  honors.  He  was  at  that  time  a  sea 
cH])t;un  sailing  out  of  Salem,  and  had  not  the  slightest  personal 
actjuaintance  with  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  university.  It 
was  a  commencement  day  when  he  found  himself  in  Boston  har- 
bor with  nothing  to  do — for  at  that  time  commencement  day  was 
a  strict  holiday,  and  there  was  no  more  business  doing  than  on 
Sunday.  As  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  gone  to  Cambridge, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  go  too,  and  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
He  arrived  about  the  time  the  exercises  were  over,  and  elbowing 
his  way  into  the  church,  he  found  the  president  just  taking  his 
seat  in  Parson  Turrell's  arm  chair,  of  which  the  '  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table '  gives  so  diverting  an  account  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  proceeding  to  give  the 
degrees.  Among  the  rest  he  heard  his  own  name  uttered  in  the 
unknown  tongue,  and  understood  enough  to  know  that  he  had 
had  a  degree  bestowed  upon  him.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
exactly  what  it  meant,  but  he  knew  it  was  a  recognition  of  his 
merit  as  the  author  of  the  '  Practical  Navigator ' — an  honor 
alike   uusought   and   unexpected,  bestowed  by  men  of  the  first 


the  districts  where  they  are  held.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  diflTorent 
local  governments  to  encourage  these  gatherings,  as  they  keep  up 
the  health  and  strength  and  union  of  the  people,  and  their  exam- 
ple is  worthy  of  being  universally  followed.  Our  artist  has  delin- 
eated a  scene  in  the  outskirts  of" Geneva,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
gathering  is  the  completion  of  the  vintage.  Outside  of  a  suburh- 
anium,  the  men  and  maidens,  the  patriarchs  and  the  youths,  mar- 
ried and  single,  have  gathered  together  on  their  holiday,  bent  on 
having  a  good  time.  The  costumes  of  the  Swiss,  particularly  of 
the  women,  are  singularly  picturesque.  Many  peculiar  head- 
dresses will  be  noticed  in  our  engraving,  some  of  them  reminding 
you  of  the  coiffures  of  the  Norman  peasant-women.  The  Swiss 
women  are  fond  of  gay  colors — of  gaudy  ribbons,  scarlet  stock- 
ings, brilliant  shoe-buckles,  and  ricli  ear-drops  and  necklaces,  so 
that  a  large  gathering  of  them  always  produces  a  fine  effect.  Pa- 
risian fashions  have  not  penetrated  their  mountains,  and  they  re- 
main true  to  their  national  costumes.  The  very  nature  of  their 
country  will  probably  lead  to  a  continuance  of  these  dresses 
among  the  hardy  mountaineers.  Of  course  we  except  the  resi- 
dents of  the  cities  ;  they  follow  the  fashions  of  Paris.  But  in  the 
valleys,  and  on  the  hills,  we  shall  still  alwa)'S  meet  the  "  nut-brown 
maid,"  with  her  straw  hat,  her  braided  hair,  her  short  petticoat, 
and  velvet  boddiec,  and  her  treasured  but  simple  ornaments. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  SABBATH  DAY. 


BY   FAWNT  BKU. 

How  sweetly  shines  this  Sabbath  mom! 

What  healing  to  the  soul  it  brings ! 
No  sounds  upon  the  air  are  borne, 

Save  nature's  gentle  whisperings. 

The  swallow  skimming  o'er  the  grave, 

The  loosened  cattle  loitering  round. 
The  hymning  grove,  the  journeying  wayc, 

Alone  disturb  the  calm  profound. 

O'er  the  high  vault  of  stainless  blue, 

Light  snowy  fleeces  float  serene, 
Like  hovering  spirits,  pleased  to  view 

The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  scene. 

Labor,  retired  in  cottage  nook. 

Withdraws  to  solemn  thought  awhile, 
And  leans  him  on  the  sacred  Book, 

That  strengthens  for  his  weekly  toil. 

E'en  wanton  leisure,  burthencd  oft, 

'Mid  toys  and  trifles,  which  to  choose, 
Receives  in  peace  the  summons  soft. 

On  higher,  holier  things  to  muse. 

Tears  that  have  flowed  for  wrong  or  guile, 
Thoughts,  rudely  jarred,  or  sorely  wrought, 

The  week-day's  cares,  the  week-day's  toil. 
On  Sunday's  bosom  are  forgot. 

1    »m»     t 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WIDOW  MUGGS  AND  HER  DAUGHTER. 


BT   MARGARET    VERNB. 

Mrs.  Diana  Mcggs  and  Deacon  Harry  Osgood  lived  neigh- 
bors to  each  other.  Mrs.  Diana  Muggs  was  a  widow,  and  Deacon 
Harry  Osgood  was  a  widower ;  Mr.  Osgood  was  sick,  and  Mrs. 
MuggS  wasn't;  Mrs.  Muggs  had  a  daughter,  and  Mr.  Osgood  had 
a  nephew.  The  daughter's  name  was  Lizzie  Muggs,  and  the 
nephew's  was  Harry  Osgood,  Jr.,  after  his  uncle.  Miss  Lizzie 
■was  a  gay,  rosy,  coquettish  little  damsel  of  eighteen  ;  Mr.  Harry, 
Jr.,  a  tall,  moustached  Harvard  graduate  of  twenty-three ;  widow 
Muggs  a  plump,  thrifty,  ■wideawake,  buxom  lady  of  tliirty-eight, 
and  Mr.  Osgood,  Sen.,  a  portly,  round-faced,  good-natured  farmer 
of  forty.  It  may  seem  strange,  bat  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
Cupid  had  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  these  goodly  four  into  the  most 
inexplicable  entanglement  and  confusion.  He  treacherouslj-  hag- 
gled his  arrows  before  he  aimed  them,  and  then  laughed  in  his 
sleeve — (query,  docs  Cupid  wear  sleeves  1) — to  see  how  crookedly 
the  distorted  shafts  struck  home.  He  punctured  the  heart  of  the 
elder  Osgood,  and  straightway  that  gentleman's  affections  fell  on 
Lizzie  Muggs ;  he  shot  out  an  anow  towards  the  tendrils  of  the 
buxom  widow's  heart,  and  in  return,  the  tendrils  of  the  buxom 
widow's  heart  shot  out  a  matrimonial  hope  towards  Deacon  Os- 
good ;  he  threw  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  young  people,  and  lo  and 
behold  !  they  saw  only  each  other. 

This  was  the  way  affairs  stood  at  the  commencement  of  my 
story.  The  widow  had  an  eye  on  the  widower  ;  the  widower  had 
an  eye  on  the  widow's  daughter ;  and  the  widow's  daughter  and 
the  widower's  nephew  had  an  eye  on  each  other.  AVith  the  ex- 
ception of  Lizzie,  they  were  all  more  or  less  blind  in  the  matter. 
Osgood,  Sen.,  and  Osgood,  Jr.,  were  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  the 
deacon  thinking  the  personal  attractions  of  his  rival  overbalanced 
by  his  own  broad  acres  and  his  well-filled  money-bags,  of  which 
his  less  fortunate  nephew  possessed  not  a  one ;  and  the  nephew 
being  fully  conscious  of  his  foothold  in  Miss  Lizzie's  heart,  and 
believing,  moreover,  that  his  uncle's  frequent  visits  to  the  house  of 
■\vidow  Muggs  were  intended  to  honor  the  mother  instead  of  the 
daughter.  The  mother,  also,  thanks  to  Lizzie's  skilful  manctuvor- 
ing,  labored  under  the  same  impression ;  while  Lizzie  herself,  with 
infinite  self-complacency,  assisted  in  carrying  on  the  delusion, 
laughing  now  at  one  and  then  at  another  of  tlie  blinded  trio,  as 
she  pulled  wool  first  over  the  gold-bowed  spectacles  of  the  worthy 
deacon,  then  over  her  mother's  orbs  of  vision,  and  even  clouding 
materially  the  merry  eyes  of  Harry  the  younger.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  it  ended. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning  in  summer.  Mrs.  Muggs's  kitchen 
window  was  open,  and  she  sal  beside  it.  A  tin  pan,  lieaped  with 
ripe,  delicious-looking  crimson  currants,  rested  on  her  lap;  while 
beside  her,  on  the  window-seat,  was  a  white  earthen  platter  des- 
tined to  receive  the  fruit  as  it  passed  through  her  careful  fingers. 
Before  the  kitchen  table  stood  Lizzie,  her  black  hair  tucked  back 
smoothly  behind  her  ears ;  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  her  elbows, 
displaying  a  pair  of  dainty  wrists,  and  arms  like  dimpled  ivory. 
A  snowy  napkin  was  pinned  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  across  the 
■waist  of  her  brown  calico  morning-dress,  and  her  hands  were  dex- 
terously kneading  a  lump  of  unwieldy  dough,  which  was  destined 
eventually  to  take  the  form  of  those  goodly  articles  of  food  yclept 
biscuits. 

Judging  from  the  silence  that  reigned  in  the  room,  broken  on- 
ly by  the  sound  of  the  currants  as  the  widow's  fingers  stripped 
them  rapidly  from  the  stems,  and  the  noise  of  Lizzie's  rosy  palms 
as  she  stopped  occasionally  in  her  work  to  rub  ofl'  the  particles  of 
dough  and  Hour  that  adhered  to  them,  the  ladies  were  not  re- 
markably communicative.  Lizzie's  eyes,  however,  wandered  once 
in  a  while  from  the  square  surface  of  her  moulding-board,  and  the 
glances  that  stole  through  the  thick  fringeof  her  jetty  eyelashes  to 
her  mother's  face,  burned  with  latent  sparks  of  mischief.  At  last 
she  paoBed  abruptly  and  wheeled  about. 


"  Mother !" 

The  widow  looked  np ;  Lizzie  down.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  during  which  Lizzie  twisted  her  apron-string  over  her  be- 
floured  fingers ;  then  with  a  little  musical  laugh  she  turned  back 
to  her  biscuit. 

"  Mother !" 

This  time  Lizzie's  tone  was  more  emphatic  than  before.  Again 
the  widow  looked  up ;  again  Lizzie  looked  down,  twisted  her 
apron-strings,  hesitated,  laughed,  and  after  a  provoking  little 
delay,  turned  to  the  table. 

"  Mother !" 

This  time  Lizzie  did  not  wheel  about,  but  kept  her  face  bent 
down  perseveringly  over  her  work. 

"Wein" 

There  was  a  spice  of  impatience  in  the  widow's  voice,  as  though 
she  didn't  relish  being  trifled  with. 

"  I  had  two  oflfers  yesterday." 

"  Ofi^ers — what  kind  of  ones  V 

"  Matrimonial." 

The  widow  looked  pleased.  She  was  proud  of  Lizzie ;  Lizzie 
was  handsome,  sprightly,  intelligent  and  bewitching  enough  to 
delight  the  heart  of  any  mother,  and  more  than  all,  Lizzie  was  al- 
ways having  offers ;  half  the  young  men  in  the  village  had  pro- 
posed to  her,  and  many  a  time  had  the  little  coquette  made  her 
mother  her  confidant.  Mrs.  Muggs  never  reproached  and  scolded 
her;  she  had  been  a  girl  herself  once,  and  she  didn't  forget  the 
fact,  as  some  mothers  do.  She  thought  Lizzie  had  the  result  of 
another  flirtation  to  announce,  and  so  she  crossed  her  hands  over 
her  half-emptied  pan  of  currants,  and  waited  with  a  benignant, 
patronizing  smile  for  her  to  proceed. 

"  Mother,  if  you  were  in  my  place,  and  had  two  lovers ;  and  if 
one  was  rich  and  one  was  poor ;  one  old  and  one  young ;  one 
rough  and  homely,  and  one  handsome,  gcntlemanlj'  and  refined  ; 
and  if  you  loved  the  young,  handsome,  poor  lover,  and  didn't  love 
the  old,  homely,  rich  one — which  would  you  marry'?" 

The  widow  hesitated.  One  of  her  foibles  was  a  desire  to  see 
Lizzie  married  wealthy.  For  this  reason  she  always  had  dis- 
couraged the  attentions  of  the  younger  Harry  Osgood,  and  Lizzie 
knew  it. 

"  Well,  Lizzie,"  she  answered,  at  length,  "love  is  a  fine  thing 
when  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  prudence  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  poverty  to  take  the  sweetness  out  of  a  honey-moon ;  and 
many  a  young  woman,  who,  in  the  magnanimity  of  her  first  pas- 
sion, throws  herself  away  on  a  poor  man,  rues  the  day  after  the 
romance  has  a  little  worn  off,  and  children  begin  to  crowd  around 
her  knee,  with  mouths  to  fill,  bodies  to  clothe,  and  minds  to  edu- 
cate. If  you  have  had  an  offer  from  a  rich  man,  Lizzie,  you  had 
better  think  well  of  it.  Your  father  was  poor  when  I  married 
him,  and  I  ought  to  know." 

The  widow  spoke  earnestly.  Lizzie  laughed,  colored,  and 
kneaded  away  desperately  at  her  lump  of  dough. 

"  But  ho  is  twenty  years  older  than  I  am,  mother'!" 

"  That's  nothing  ;  women  grow  old  faster  than  men.  A  man 
at  fifty  and  a  woman  at  thirty  are  well-matched,  in  my  opinion. 
But  who  is  if?" 

"  O,  but,  mother,  he's  homely,  besides  being  old,  and  I  don't 
love  him  an  atom  !"  responded  Lizzie,  with  a  pout,  disregarding 
her  mother's  Inquiry. 

"  Pshaw,  child  !  You  are  too  sensible,  I  hope,  to  mind  such 
trifles.  Who  ever  saw  a  handsome  man  who  was  good  for  any- 
thing? A  homely  husband  is  better  than  a  poor  one,  any  day  ; 
and  as  for  love — fol-de-rol !  A  woman  can  love  any  man  who  is 
kind  to  her,  if  she  tries." 

Lizzie's  red  lip  took  a  little  skeptical  curl,  but  the  widow  didn't 
notice  it. 

"But  what  if  I  happened  to  like  some  one  else,  mother'?" 

"Fiddlesticks!  I'll  wager  I  know  who  you  are  thinking  of 
now — that  oily-faced,  hypocritical  young  Osgood  !     I  wish — " 

The  widow  stopped  short.  Lizzie  had  straightened  up  in  such 
a  queenly  fashion,  and  darted  such  an  indignant  sparkle  from  her 
black  eyes,  that  her  mother  checked  herself  involuntarily. 

"And  so  you  think  I  would  do  better  to  marry  his  uncle?" 

The  widow  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  so  sudden  as  nearly  to  up- 
set the  tin  pan  enthroned  on  her  knees ;  but  Lizzie  was  very  inno- 
cently looking  out  of  the  window,  and  did  not  notice  it. 

"  Lizzie  Muggs,  you  don't  pretend  to  say  that  that  man  has 
made  such  a  goose  of  himself  as  to  propose  to  you  f" 

"  Well,  what  of  it,  mother?" 

Lizzie's  hands  were  in  the  dough  again,  and  the  widow's  face 
took  the  hue  of  the  currants  she  was  looking  over;  if  Lizzie 
laughed,  no  one  knew  it  but  herself  For  full  five  minutes  widow 
Muggs  sat  back  straight  In  her  chair,  her  blue  eyes  dilated,  a  ner- 
vous color  coming  and  going  rapidly  in  her  cheeks,  one  hand  up- 
lifted in  amazement,  and  the  other  grasping  so  tightly  its  fill  of 
currants,  that  their  globed  redness  broke  out  into  juice,  and 
trickled  in  a  little,  wine-like  rill  through  her  fingers.  Then  she 
exclaimed,  explosively : 

"The  old  H-a-rr-y!" 

"  Yes,  the  old  Harry,  and  the  young  one,  too,"  replied  Miss 
Lizzie,  wickedly  misconstruing  her  mother's  words.  "  To  be  sure 
I  like  the  young  one  best,  as  you  very  well  know,  but  I'll  never 
marry  without  your  consent,  mother,  never  !  They  are  the  only 
two  endurable  men  in  the  village  ;  the  only  two  that  I  would  select 
from,  if  I  were  going  to  choose  a  husband.  I'm  sorry  ■vve  don't 
both  fancy  the  same  one  ;  but  then  the  old  gentleman  isn't  really 
so  very  bad.  He's  rich  and  kind-hearted,  and  will  pet  me  as  if  I 
were  his  own  daughter.  A  good  many  girls  that  I  know  of 
would  jump  at  the  chance  of  marrying  him,  and  I've  no  doubt  I 
should  get  reconciled  to  him  in  a  little  while.  If  I  must,  I  must, 
of  course." 


A  little  trill  of  malicious  laughter  followed  Lizzie's  words,  and 
a  naughty  smile  drew  each  comer  of  her  rosy  mouth  into  a  nest 
of  dimples.  If  the  widow  could  have  seen  the  arch  face  averted 
from  her  gaze,  she  would  have  understood  better  Miss  Lizzie's 
sudden  meekness. 

"  But,  child,  he  is  old  enough  to  be  your  father  !" 

Lizzie's  face  dimpled  again. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,  mother.  But,  as  yon  say,  women  grow  old 
faster  than  men,  though  I  didn't  think  of  it  until  you  mentioned 
it.  He's  not  old  yet,  either,  by  any  means ;  a  man  at  forty  is  just 
in  his  prime.  And  then  everybody  knows  that  men  of  his  age 
make  more  considerate  husbands  than  younger  ones ;  they  are 
not  half  so  whimsical  and  jealous  and  exacting." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  child."  The  widow's  nervousness 
increased  in  proportion  with  Lizzie's  coolness.  "Perhaps  you 
don't  understand  human  nature  as  well  as  you  might.  When  a 
man  marries  a  second  time,  he's  very  apt  to  bo  always  drawing 
comparisons  between  his  first  wife  and  last.  If  I  ■was  a  young 
girl  like  you,  I  wouldn't  marry  a  widower  under  any  consideration. 
It's  a  hard  place,  Lizzie,  a  h-a-r-d  place." 

The  widow  sighed  ominously.  Lizzie  was  silent,  though  any 
one  to  have  noticed  her  closely,  would  have  seen  a  vibratory  mo- 
tion of  her  sides,  indicative  of  suppressed  merriment. 

"And  then,  as  you  said,  Lizzie,"  continued  Mrs.  Muggs,  "  he 
is  a  terrible  homely  man  ;  no  wonder  you  can't  fancy  him." 

"La,  mother,  I  only  gave  that  as  an  excuse.  Why,  a  great 
many  persons  think  he's  handsome.  Besides,  you  say  a  homely 
husband  is  better  than  a  poor  one." 

The  widow  coughed  a  little,  and  reddened  a  great  deal;  she 
was  caught  in  her  own  trap. 

"But  I'm  not  so  terribly  set  in  my  way,  child,  that  I  can't  give 
up  a  point  when  I  see  I'm  wrong.  You  like  young  O.^good,  and 
he  likes  you,  and  I  know  it's  a  very  hard  thing  for  young  people 
to  be  separated  after  they  once  get  their  hearts  fixed  on  each  other. 
If  you  should  marry  anybody  else  and  be  unhappy,  I  never  should 
forgive  myself." 

"  O,  don't  be  anxious  about  me,  mother;  I'm  not  one  of  the 
breaking-hearted  sort,  you  know.  I  never  could  marry  a  man 
whom  you  disapproved  of,  and  you  have  always  disliked  young 
Osgood." 

"  0  no,  child,  you  are  mistaken  !" 

There  was  a  little  flush  of  earnestness  on  each  of  the  good  wid- 
ow's checks,  and  Lizzie's  sides  were  vibrating  again. 

"But  you  don't  like  him." 

"  Yes  I  do,  Lizzie,  yes  I  do.  To  be  sure  I  have  scolded  about 
him  before  now,  but  I  say  a  great  many  things  I  don't  mean, 
Lizzie,  a  great  many  things.  You  musn't  lay  up  every  word  I  say 
for  law  and  gospel." 

"  But  he's  poor,  mother,  and  you  want  me  to  marry  a  rich  man." 

"  Well,  after  all,  Lizzie,  riches  aren't  everything  in  this  world. 
Your  father  was  poor  when  I  married  him,  yet  I  never  saw  an  un- 
happy day  till  after  he  died.  And  besides,  you  can't  call  such  a 
man  as  Harry  Osgood  poor.  I  expect  he'll  be  his  uncle's  heir  ; 
but  even  if  he  isn't,  he  has  youth,  talent,  energy,  and  a  good  name, 
and  these  are  an  honorable  man's  best  riches,  always,  Lizzie;  to  say 
nothing  of  such  a  treasure  as  he  would  have  if  be  married  you." 

"  Bravo,  mother !"  Lizzie  clapped  her  hands  applaudingly. 
"  Well,  you  know  you  have  invited  the  deacon  hero  to  tea  this 
evening,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  Harry.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  referred  them  both  to  you  for  an  answer." 

A  long  silence  followed  in  the  little  kitchen  of  widow  Muggs. 
The  widow  worked  away  without  speaking,  and  so  did  Lizzie. 
Finally  the  former  broke  the  spell. 

"  You  are  kneading  that  dough  to  death,  child;  your  biscuits 
will  be  hard  as  brickbats.  ' 

"  Sure  enough."  Lizzie  looked  up  at  the  clock ;  she  had  been 
moulding  steadily  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  "But  see  what 
you're  doing,  mother !" 

Her  warning  came  too  late.  The  widow  had  finished  picking 
over  her  currants,  and  absent-mindedly  gathering  up  her  lap  full 
of  refuse  stems,  dirt  and  dry  leaves,  she  was  shaking  them  carefully 
out  of  her  apron  upon  the  platter  of  clean  fruit.  Lizzie  looked  at 
the  widow,  and  the  widow  looked  at  Lizzie ;  both  blushed  and 
laughed.  They  understood  each  other;  the  widow  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  hard  biscuit,  and  Lizzie  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
d^rty  currants. 

That  afternoon  as  the  two  ladies  sat  sewing  in  their  little  back 
parlor.  Deacon  Osgood  came  walking  leisurely  down  the  street, 
and  turned  into  the  green  lane  that  led  to  the  house.  Lizzie 
caught  sight  of  him  first,  and  throwing  down  her  work,  ran  out  to 
meet  him.  He  smiled  gallantly  and  stoojicd,  as  if  to  kiss  her, 
but  she  made  a  deprecating  motion,  and  drew  her  little  hand 
gaily  through  his  arm. 

"  No,  I  didn't  come  out  for  that.  Deacon  Osgood ;  but  only  to 
say  what  I  thought  I  shouldn't  have  anopportunlty  of  mentioning 
in  the  house.  You  know  the  subject  you  mentioned  last  night? 
I  have  been  thinking  it  over  all  day,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  though  I  like  you  and  respect  you  very  much,  I  don't 
love  you  as  I'd  wish  to  love  the  man  I  marry." 

She  juiused,  and  the  deacon  sighed. 

"  The  fact  is,"  she  continued,  "  I  don't  think  I'm  quite  old 
enough  for  you.  I'm  a  little  wild,  rude,  witching,  saucy  thing,  to 
make  the  best  of  me,  and  I'm  afraid  we  shouldn't  be  well-mated." 

She  paused  again,  and  again  the  deacon«sighed.  ' 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  you're  right,  ray  child ;  but  I've  lived 
without  a  companion  a  great  many  years,  and  it's  awful  lonesom' 
work.    I've  been  getting  low-spirited  this  long  while,  and  I  thougl> 
a  wife  would  cheer  up  the  old  house,  and  make  me  happy  again' 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  Deacon  Osgood,  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  Icat. 
But  I  think  you'd  bo  better  suited  with  an  older  person  ;  I'm  jo 
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young  and  giddy.  I'm  sure  you'd  make  a  kind,  good  husband 
for  the  right  kind  of  person,  and  if  I  can't  be  your  wife,  I  shouldn't 
object  to  calling  you  my — " 

Lizzie  hesitated,  as  though  she  dared  not  conclude  the  sentence. 
At  that  moment  a  brown  Kossuth  hat  appeared  at  the  further  end 
of  the  lane,  topping  the  lithe,  graceful  figure  of  the  deacon's 
nephew.  Lizzie  took  her  arm  from  the  deacon's  instantly,  and 
withdrew  a  few  paces  into  the  background.  The  deacon  noticed 
the  movement,  and  smiled  good-naturedly. 

"What  is  it  you  wouldn't  object  to  calling  me,  Lizzie— unc/e  ?" 

"No,  not  that," she  answered,  a  quick  crimson  springing  to  her 
face ;  "  but,"  another  hesitation,  "  but— well— mother  told  me  this 
morning  that  you  were  old  enough  to  be  my  father !" 

Something  in  her  tone  struck  the  deacon  as  peculiar,  and  when 
she  looked  towards  the  house,  his  glance  followed  her's  instinctive- 
ly. By  the  parlor  window  sat  widow  Muggs,  sewing  industriously. 
The  deacon  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  fresher  face,  a  better  fig- 
ure, or  a  tidier  dress  than  her's ;  and  he  wondered  that  he  had 
never  before  noticed  what  a  comely  woman  the  widow  was,  and 
that  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  having  her  for  a  mother  in-law.  Then 
his  eyes  met  Lizzie's.  There  was  something  strangely  arch,  strange- 
ly suggestive  in  her  merry  smile ;  something  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  set  the  deacon's  thoughts  running  in  a  new  channel  ; 
something  that  made  his  eyes  brighten  and  his  cheeks  glow  with  a 
light,  half  surprise,  half  hope.  But  as  if  the  suddenness  of  the 
idea  had  paralyzed  him,  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  motionless, 
wordless,  almost  breathless. 

"I'll  warrant  you  wouldn't  marry  mc  now.  Deacon  Osgood, 
even  if  I  should  happen  to  change  my  mind,"  said  Lizzie,  with  a 
tantalizing  smile,  and  another  glance  towards  the  parlor  window. 

"No,  by  ginger,  I  wouldn't !"  was  the  deacon's  emphatic  ex- 
clamation. "  What  a  precious  old  fool  I've  been,  to  be  sure,  not 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  hen  and  a  chicken !" 

He  started  at  a  quick  pace  for  the  house,  reaching  the  door  just 
as  the  shadow  of  the  brown  Kossuth  hat  dropped  on  the  grass  at 
Lizzie's  feet.  But  his  step  slackened  wonderfully  as  he  entered 
the  hall,  and  when  he  tapped  at  the  sitting-room  door  and  the 
widow  responded  with  a  cordial  "  come  in,"  his  heart  beat  like  a 
war-drum.  Ah,  poor  Deacon  Osgood  1 — he  was  not  half  so  flus- 
tered in  the  gay  young  Lizzie's  society,  as  in  the  presence  of  her 
sedate,  middle-aged  mother.  He  had  a  hard  task  before  him,  a 
task  that  has  made  many  a  valorous  man's  tongue  to  trip,  his 
breath  to  falter  and  his  color  to  come  and  go  in  cowardly  flushes. 
Yet  he  felt  that  that  must  be  the  first  topic  of  conversation  ;  that 
he  could  not  act  himself  till  that  subject  was  settled  once  and  for- 
ever. And  so  he  hitched  about  restlessly  in  his  chair,  stammered, 
blushed,  coughed,  ahem'd,  and  once,  forgetting  himself,  whistled 
outright.  Finally,  wrought  up  to  a  proper  pitch  of  desperation, 
he  broke  out  with  : 

"  Mrs.  Muggs — ahem — do  you  think  I  am  too  old  to  marry 
again  ?" 

The  lady  addressed  bent  her  head  down  over  her  sewing,  pre- 
tending she  had  pricked  her  finger,  and  scowling  with  well-aflTected 
pain.  The  deacon  repeated  his  question,  with  a  little  nervous 
tremor  of  agitation  in  his  voice. 

"  I  think  you  are  too  old  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself!"  was  the 
widow's  reply  ;  her  thoughts  ran  on  Lizzie. 

The  deacon  was  abashed  ;  he  ahem'd  violently  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  pulling  out  his  red  silk  handkerchief,  made  up  faces 
at  himself  behind  it  for  his  awkwardness.  Whether  or  no  he  made 
up  any  at  the  widow,  I  can't  say ;  but  at  last  he  mustered  up  suf- 
ficient energy  to  ask  her  faintly  what  she  meant  by  his  "making 
a  fool  of  himself?" 

"  This  is  what  I  mean.  Deacon  Osgood  :  I  think  when  a  man 
gets  to  be  as  old  as  you  are,  his  thoughts  ought  to  be  somewhere 
else  besides  on  little  girls  who  have  just  jumped  out  of  their 
pantalettes !" 

"But,  Mrs.  Muggs,  I  am  only  forty,  and  you  haven't  worn 
pantalettes  since  I  first  knew  you,  some  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Me — me  ?"  It  was  the  widow's  turn  to  stammer  now.  "  Mo  ? 
That  alters — of  course — somewhat — the  case.  Do  you  mean  me, 
Deacon  Osgood  ?" 

"Mrs.  Muggs,  I  mean  you  !" 

"  Goodness  gracious  ! — bless  me  ! — the  o-l-d  Il-a-r-r-y  !  Why 
didn't  you  say  so,  to  begin  with  V 

The  widow  arose  ;  the  deacon  arose  also.  The  widow  took  a 
step  forward  ;  the  deacon  took  half  a  dozen,  and  before  they  knew 
it,  they  were  shaking  hands  right  heartily. 

"  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  deacon,  if  I  have  been  rude.  As  I 
said  to  Lizzie  this  morning,  I  say  a  great  many  things  that  I  don't 
mean— a  great  many  things.  Here,  have  a  seat  in  this  arm-chair; 
you  are  tired,  I  am  sure.  And  let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  my  gin- 
ger-beer ;  I  call  it  excellent,  and  you  must  be  thirsty  after  your 
long  walk  in  the  sun.  And  here,  put  your  feet  on  this  ottoman- 
it  will  rest  them."  And  the  widow  bustled  about  energetically, 
while  the  deacon  watched  her  and  thought  what  a  pleasant,  good- 
hearted  woman  she  was,  and  what  a  mistake  he  should  have  made 
to  have  married  Lizzie. 

Just  then  a  suppressed  laugh  sounded  beneath  the  window. 
The  widow  and  the  deacon  both  looked  out,  only  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  brown  Kossuth  hat  and  Lizzie's  blue  muslin  dress 
disappearing  round  the  corner. 

"  I  declare,  if  those  young  ones  haven't  been  listening — the 
plagues  !"  exclaimed  the  widow,  blushing. 

"  The  plagues  !"  echoed  the  deacon,  with  a  broad  smile. 

And  they  were  happy.  There  were  four  flushed  faces  at  Mrs. 
Muggs's  tea-table  that  evening ,  four  tongue*  that  seemed  inclined 
to  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  their  owners'  mouths  ;  four  pairs  of  eyes 
that  did  but  little  service  besides  scrutinizing  the  table-linen.  Onco 
Lizzie,  attempting  to  hide  her  rosy  little  mouth  behind  her  tea-cup, 


broke  into  a  laugh  that  well  nigh  strangled  her.  The  merriment 
was  contagious.  The  infection  ran  like  wildfire  around  the  little 
circle,  till  the  whole  four  straightened  back  in  their  chairs  and 
laughed  in  concert;  Lizzie,  tea-cup  in  hand,  holding  up  malicious- 
ly towards  her  mother  a  stray  stem  that  she  had  just  pulled  from 
her  currant-sauce,  while  the  widow  pointed  defiantly  to  some  very 
hard  biscuits  which  the  deacon  and  Harry  had  been  attempting  to 
butter. 

Three  months  later  there  was  another  tea-party  at  the  widow's, 
to  which  the  village  parson  had  an  invitation ;  and  after  supper, 
which  was  served  in  the  front  parlor,  Lizzie  drew  the  deacon  to 
the  sofa,  and  begging  Harry  not  to  be  jealous,  seated  herself  on 
his  knee,  and  taking  his  happy-looking  face  between  her  two 
hands,  kissed  him  first  on  one  cheek  and  called  him  "  Uncle," 
and  then  on  the  other  and  added  "Father !" 


<  ^•^  » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

THE  :nun  and  the  cuirassier. 

BT    NED    ANDERTON. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  detained  by  a  violent  and  sudden 
storm,.so  common  among  the  mountains,  at  a  little  wayside  inn 
among  the  Alps,  with  a  small  party  of  tourists,  who,  like  myself, 
were  travelling  on  foot,  the  better  to  observe  the  beauties  of  a 
country  too  often  viewed  through  the  windows  of  a  whirling  post- 
chaise.  As  the  evening  came  on  we  drew  around  the  fire,  and 
there  being  several  of  the  number  excellent  at  story-telling,  a  suc- 
cession of  marvels  whiled  away  the  first  few  hours  of  darkness. 
At  length  each  having  contributed  his  share  with  one  exception,  a 
general  attack  was  made  upon  a  hale,  jovial-faced,  white-mous- 
tached  individual  of  about  sixty,  who  had  that  frank,  military  air 
which  always  betrays  the  soldier ;  and  as  the  wind  howled  fitfully 
without,  and  the  rain  poured  down  with  steady,  mournful  sound, 
while  in  addition,  the  "witching  hour  of  midnight"  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, some  one  suggested  that  he  should  favor  us  with  a 
ghost  story  as  being  the  most  appropriate  ;  and  another  hinted 
that  the  most  interesting  heroine  for  such  a  tale  would  be  a  nun. 
Laying  aside  his  pipe,  and  taking  a  fresh  glass,  the  Frenchman 
drew  nearer  the  fire  and  with  a  good-humored  smile,  began  : 

"A  story  must  it  be? — with  somewhat  of  a  ghost  in  it,  and  a 
nun,  too  ?  Well,  if  my  heroine  must  be  a  nun,  she  shall  at  least 
be  one  of  those  who  never  made  a  vow  not  to  marry.  And  such 
there  are ;  the  Sceurs  Beguines,  or  Sisters  of  Charity,  make  no 
vow  that  must  necessarily  doom  the  other  sex  to  despair. 

"  Some  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution, the  Sieur  de  la  Marche,  a  young  man  of  one  of  the  first 
families  in  France  and  a  captain  of  Me  first  regiment  of  cuirassiers, 
fell  desperately  ill  at  Lisieux,  where  ho  was  quartered  with  his 
troops.  During  his  illness  he  was  attended  by  a  nun  of  this  order, 
young  and  beautiful,  and  in  every  respect  a  perilous  nurse  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  susceptible  nature  and  a  crack  regiment. 
The  bosoms  of  cuirassiers  are  not  always  clad  in  steel ;  those  of 
ladies  of  charity  never.  He  recovered  from  his  sickness,  but  it 
had  been  better  that  he  had  not.  She  had  taken  very  great  care 
of  him  throughout ;  she  had  daily  smoothed  his  pillow  with  her 
own  hand,  and  by  that  hand  had  his  daily  medicine  been  sweet- 
ened ;  she  had  made  his  pillow  very  smooth,  and  had  prescribed 
many  rules  to  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

"  But  now  he  was  up  and  about ;  that  is  to  say  he  was  up  in  his 
chair,  and  about  the  ordinary  occupation  of  a  young  cuirassier ;  no 
pillow  was  to  be  smoothed,  no  physic  to  be  taken,  no  more  rules 
of  health  to  be  prescribed,  and  his  nurse  and  he  began  to  talk  of 
other  things.  They  confessed  they  had  both  fallen  into  a  passion  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  passion  of  anger.  They  had  made  some  vows, 
not  one  of  them  what  is  generally  called  a  nun's  vow. 

"  I  wish  it  had  turned  out  otherwise ;  but  truth  is  the  soul  of 
history.  He  was  false — he  left  her.  What  could  she  do  1  She 
did  all  she  could ;  she  died.  But  his  was  a  far  more  grievous 
fate,  and  it  was  right  it  should  be  so.  He  was  at  Paris ;  not 
among  the  dissipations,  not  among  the  gaieties,  not  among  the 
thoughtlessnesses  of  Paris — for  he  had  a  conscience !  And  to 
a  cuirassier  who  had  killed  a  nun,  conscience  was  a  troublesome 
thing  Conscience  produced  uneasiness,  uneasiness  produced 
fever,  fever  produced  sleeplessness.  The  Sieur  de  la  Marche  lay 
awake  the  first  night,  the  second  night,  the  third  night.  He  had 
a  foolish  trick  of  going  to  bed  early ;  a  very  foolish  trick  for 
a  man  with  a  bad  conscience.  There  cannot  be  a  more  dis- 
agreeable bedfellow  than  a  conscience  neither  good  nor  indifferent. 

"  On  the  third  night,  as  the  clock  of  the  Pctits  Augustins  struck 
twelve  (a  melancholy  sound  even  to  such  as  have  never  killed  a 
nun),  he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  the  parte  cochtr  below. 
He  listened.  The  knocking  was  not  repeated,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
the  house  door  had  been  opened  from  within.  Strange  ! — for  the 
servants  had  all  retired  to  rest.  He  heard  a  light  footstep  slowly 
mount  the  stairs  ;  it  mounted  au  troisieme  where  La  Marche  lay. 
The  latch  of  his  door  was  gently  lifted,  and  a  faint  glimmering 
light  darted  into  the  chamber.  It  proceeded  from  a  lamp  which 
was  borne  in  the  hand  of  a  woman  clad  in  a  nun's  habit ;  in  the 
habit  of  an  order,  alas  !  too  well  known  to  the  trembling  young 
man.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed  as  the  figure  approached;  it  placed 
itself  at  the  bed's  foot ;  it  raised  the  veil  which  had  covered  its 
face  and  head.  Gracious  Heaven,  it  was  she  ! — in  the  dress  in 
which  he  had  first  seen  her — but  how  changed  the  face  which  had 
watched  with  fond  affection  by  his  bed  of  sickness  !  Pale  and 
fixed,  the  features  had  settled  down  to  an  expression  of  stern  and 
deadly  melancholy ;  the  eyes  were  bent  upon  him  steadily  and  re- 
proachfully. Ho  would  have  tried  to  speak;  but  the  right  hand 
of  the  nun  was  raised  as  if  to  forbid  him — and  he  remained  silent. 


He  gazed  on  the  dreadful  apparition ;   to  look  off,  for  even  an 
instant,  was  impossible. 

"  For  one  long,  frightful  hour,  it  kept  its  stand — one  hand  still 
extended,  the  other  holding  forth  the  lamp  with  a  motionless  pow- 
er which  could  have  belonged  to  no  being  of  this  world.  As  the 
clock  struck  one,  the  figure  slowly  left  the  bed's  foot,  the  door 
opened  as  of  its  own  accord  as  she  approached  it.  Once  more 
she  looked  upon  him  ;  she  mournfully  waved  her  hand  ;  she  left 
the  room,  and  the  door  was  closed  !  The  wretched  young  man 
sunk  back  exhausted  on  his  pillow.  Was  it  a  dream  ? — O  no  ! 
As  the  morning  dawned  through  the  chamber,  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  slumbered  and  dreamed.     He  had  not  slept. 

"  To  say  that  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day  a  moment  did 
not  pass  in  which  the  hideous  phantom  sat  not  on  his  heart  and 
brain,  glared  not  before  his  eyes,  fresh  in  memory  as  while  its  ac- 
tual presence  was  standing  before  him,  would  indeed  be  no  exag- 
geration. But  his  horror  increased  a  thousand  fold  as  the  even- 
ing closed,  and  the  dark  hours  again  approaching,  doomed  him  to 
return  to  his  gloomy  and  haunted  bed.  The  secret  of  the  visitation 
had  not  passed  his  lips  ;  it  was  a  secret  of  another  world.  But  his 
face,  more  pale  and  haggard,  and  the  deep  expression  of  anxiety 
and  dismay  which  marked  his  features  as  he  returned  to  his  cham- 
ber, sufficiently  told  the  tale  of  a  mind  yet  more  worn  and  dis- 
tracted, and  of  a  conscience  which  had  yet  more  fearful  pains  in 
store  than  those  it  had  already  endured. 

"As  the  night  advanced,  his  heart  beat  heavily  and  his  breath 
labored  almost  to  suffocation  with  the  dread  of  a  vision  not  less 
horrible,  less  ghastly,  less  appalling,  in  its  expected  return.  The 
sound  of  the  midnight  clock  struck  like  a  death-bell  on  his  ear. 
Again  the  same  footstep  was  on  the  stair ;  again  a  melancholy 
impulse,  as  that  of  one  resigning  himself  to  inevitable  fate,  bade 
him  speak  the  words  to  summon  in  the  phantom  which  was  to 
rivet  and  blast  his  senses.  Again  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  dead 
nun  placed  itself  before  him  ;  again  with  the  same  withering  look 
and  in  the  death-like  silence  did  it  keep  its  stand  till  daylight, 
when  again  it  slowly  and  stealthily  left  the  chamber. 

"Night  after  night,  week  after  week  passed  on,  and  never  did 
the  fatal  hour  of  twelve  arrive,  bnt  as  the  harbinger  of  a  visit, 
which  at  each  return  was  one  to  him  of  more  overwhelming  ter- 
ror; for  gradually,  both  mind  and  body  were  sinking  into  a  state 
of  more  defenceless  weakness  and  desolation.  Long  and  earnest- 
ly did  those  who  watched  with  anxious  friendship  the  spark  of 
life  which  seemed  daily  fading  to  its  extinction — long  and  earnest- 
ly did  they  conjure  him  to  reveal  that  hidden  misery  which  was 
consuming  his  heart.  i 

"At  length  to  his  brother,  and  to  him  alone,  the  fatal  secret  was 
disclosed.  In  vain  did  his  brother  implore  leave  from  him  to  keep 
the  night-watch  with  him.  No  ! — there  was  between  the  grave  and 
him,  between  the  avenging  spirit  of  another  world  and  his  guilty 
soul,  a  secret  yet,  which  must  never  be  revealed,  to  which  no  human 
presence  must  be  witness.  He  feared  he  knew  not  what  of  untried 
horror  if  his  nightly  visitor  should  see  a  stranger  intrude  upon  that 
solemn  and  dreadful  penalty. 

"  His  brother  ascribed  all  to  the  hauntings  of  a  deep  and  sickly 
remorse.  Long  did  he  seek  for  means  to  dispel  the  sad  and  fated 
illusion ;  at  length  an  expedient  occurred.  He  knew  that  the 
Beguine  had  had  a  sister,  a  twin  sister,  in  form  and  face  so  nearly 
resembling  her,  that  in  former  days  they  had  been  mistaken  for 
each  oiher  by  their  nearest  friends.  He  sought  her  out ;  he  begged 
her,  in  mercy,  in  womanly  pity,  to  forget  her  sister's  wrongs,  to 
pardon  the  destroyer  of  her  sister's  happiness  and  honor,  to  think 
only  of  the  severe,  the  bitter  retribution  which  even  now  was  hur- 
rying him  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  means 
which  were  in  her  power  only,  for  perhaps  restoring  his  tranquil- 
lity, his  life.  He  besought  her  to  personate  her  dead  sister;  to 
visit  his  brother's  chamber  at  midnight,  watch  through  that  fear- 
ful hour  at  his  bed's  foot,  and  at  the  end  tell  him  that  throughout 
the  many  weeks  that  this  ghostly  vision  had  haunted  him,  it  had 
been  but  herself  inflicting  upon  him  the  punishment  which  his 
conduct  towards  her  sister  had  so  justly  merited  ;  that  the  punish- 
ment was  now  complete ;  that  remorse  and  penitence  had  done 
their  work,  and  that  now,  chastened  by  suffering,  he  should  be  left 
at  peace.  Thus  might  the  illusions  of  a  troubled  conscience  be 
broken  through,  and  tranquillity  and  health  restored. 

"  She  consented.  She  procured  a  Beguine's  habit  like  her  sis- 
ter's, and  on  the  appointed  night,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  at  a 
few  moments  before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  she  slowly  and  fear- 
fully ascended  the  stairs;  fearfully,  as  one  who  felt  she  approached 
a  scene  of  suffering  and  horror,  and  to  counterfeit  the  awful  form 
and  i)resenee  of  one  dear  to  her  memory,  who,  though  the  sepul- 
chre had  closed  upon  her  earthly  being,  might  still  in  spirit  be  a 
witness  to  that  bold  deed  of  charity.  She  tapped  at  the  chamber 
door  ;  a  faint  voice  replied  from  within  ;  she  entered.  The  young 
man  was  already  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  as  if  awaiting  the  phantom 
which  the  hour  announced.  His  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
door  ;  his  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  mouth  half  opened  with 
an  expression  of  languid  and  patient  anguish. 

"As  she  advanced  towards  the  bed's  foot,  he  for  an  instant  raised 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven  and  sighed  once  heavily.  He 
then  fixed  his  gaze  steadily  upon  her.  At  intervals  his  lips  moved 
with  a  melancholy,  imploring  expression,  but  no  sound  escaped 
to  break  the  deep  and  dreadful  stillness  of  the  scene.  At  length 
a  strange  hysteric  sob  and  a  sudden  spasm  shook  his  frame.  He 
seemed  to  look  out  into  the  dark  space  behind  her  as  she  stood. 
Instantly  his  whole  countenance  changed  into  one  of  wild  terror. 
He  threw  his  arms  violently  above  his  head,  shrieking,  '  Great 
God,  there  are  two  of  them  !'  and  sunk  back,  a  corpse,  on  his 
pillow,  his  last  suUering  over." 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  narration,  and  soon  after  the  party 
broke  up  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  we  separated. 
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PEASANTS  OF  THE  LANDES,  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 


BABELSBURG, 

THE    RESIDENCE    OF   THE    PRINCE  OF   PRUSSIA,  NEAR  POTSDAM. 

The  elegant  structure  depicted  in  one  of  the  engravings  on  this 
page  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Potsdam.  Here  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  reside.s  during  the  summer,  and  here  Queen  Victoria  late- 
ly paid  him  a  visit,  which  is  .loon  to  be  repeated.  The  towers  of 
Babelsburg  rise  on  ele- 
vated ground  opposite 
the  Virgin  and  Holy 
Lakes.  The  castle  was 
built  about  twelve  years 
ago  as  a  country  seat  for 
the  Prince  of  Prussia. 
The  Tudor  style  prevails 
in  the  outlineof  the  main 
building  and  higher 
towers ;  whilst  the  di- 
minutive height  of  some 
side-wings  satisfies  the 
taste  of  those  longing 
for  simplicity  in  a  rural 
abode.  A  large  number 
of  detached  buildings 
are  scattered  over  a  park 
surrounding  the  castle  to 
the  extent  of  400  acres. 
Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  to  look 
from  the  single  watch- 
tower,  erected  in  the  de- 
lightful half-Gothic,  half- 
subdued  style  of  media-'- 

val  German  cities,  rising 

from  the  solitude  of  the 

woody  domain.     In  the 

early  morning,  when  the 

meadows  lie  in  shadow, 

or   about    sunset,   when 

llie  sombre  tinl.s   of  the 

native  fir  woods  of  Bran- 
denburg deepen   into   a 

richer  hue,  while  two  or 

three  fishermen  are  ply- 
ing  their   craft    on    the 

Havel,   the  scene  has  a 

quiet  beauty  of  its  own, 

tilling    the    mind    with 

feelings  such  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the 

Prussians  of  those  parts, 

i-an  only  be  realized  by 

the    inhabitants    of   the 

jjlain.     The  park  is  the 

creation  of  that  famous 

Prince  Puckler  Musknu, 

who,  ultcr  having   trav- 

elli'd   for  je«r>i    in    the 

Kiist,  retired  to  the  sands 

of  his  fatherland,  to  make 

laud>cape    gardening    a 

n'ieiice  and  its  practice 

uii  art.     As  to  the  ca.-.lle 

ituclf,  it  forms  an  oblong 

Hiructiirc,  whose   priiici- 

pul  I'lunr,  facing  tiiu  wa- 


ter, is  about  150  feet 
long.  The  side-wings, 
being  for  a  great  part 
attached  to  the  princi- 
pal front,  do  not  ex- 
tend very  far  behind. 
About  ninety  rooms  is 
the  sum  of  the  apart- 
ments contained  in  the 
whole  building,  the  in- 
terior being  built  and 
fitted  with  the  chaste 
nobility  of  the  purely 
Gothic  style.  "  With 
the  sole  exception  of 
the  glorious  Wittels- 
buscher  Schloss,  at 
Munich,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent, "  I  do  not 
remember  any  other 
royal  palace  all  over 
Europe  in  the  minutest 
niceties  of  whose  ap- 
pearance the  attributes 
of  one  and  the  same 
style  have  been  so  care- 
fully preserved  as  real- 
ly to  transport  you,  as 
far  as  locality  is  con- 
cerned, into  a  different 
and  long-passed  age  of 
mankind."  At  the 
same  time,  the  furni- 
ture and  general  ar- 
rangement of  the 
dwelling-rooms  iu 
Schloss  Babelsburg  arc 
extremely  simple.  A 
set  of  apartments,  how- 
ever, which  two  years 
ago  were  added  to  the 
main  building,  with  a 
view  of  serving  as  a 
country  retreat  for  the 
Princess  Royal  and  her 
husband,  are  fitted  up 
in  the  most  luxurious 
manner.  In  order  to 
surround  the  bride  with 
all  the  refinements  and 
gorgeous  splendor  of 
every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  the  severe  fea- 
tures of  the  pure  Gothic 
have  in  this  wing  been 
suti'ered  to  undergo  a 
considerable  blending 
with  the  Parisian  taste. 
In  former  years,  before 
the  Princess  of  Prussia 
had  retired  to  Coblentz, 
she  and  the  prince  used  to  spend  the  summer  in  this  charming 
abode.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  however,  during  the  last  eight 
yeai-s,  excepting  on  short  visits.  Her  royal  highness  revisited  the 
place  after  her  long  absence,  in  order  to  receive  there  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  prince  consort.  Excepting  the  above-mentioned 
side  wing,  her  majesty  had  the  whole  castle  at  her  disposal. 


PEASANTS  OF  THE  liANDES,  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Landes  in  the  south  of 
France  is  strikingly  represented  in  the  engraving  on  this  page. 
It  consists  of  the  immense  stilts  on  which  they  traverse  the  vast 
heaths  of  their  department.  In  the  use  of  these  appliances  they 
are  most  dexterous,  some  indeed  performing  wonderful  feats  with 
them,  such  as  Gabriel  Ravel  used  to  exhibit  on  the  stage.  All  of 
them  are  enabled  to  perform  many  miles  an  hour  with  these  con- 
trivances. It  will  be  seen  that  by  means  of  a  staff  the  shepherds 
of  the  Landes  are  enabled  to  take  a  rest  whenever  desired.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  stalking  through  the  fog,  these  peasants  present  a 
strange  and  spectral  appearance,  which  might  well  alarm  a  trav- 
eller who  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  for  the  first  time.  The  name 
of  Landes  is  given  to  a  department  of  southwestern  France 
formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Gascogne,  bounded  north 
by  Gironde,  east  by  Garonne  and  Gers,  south  by  Bas-Pyr^n^es, 
and  West  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  an  area  of  3846  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  300,000.  The  surface  is  cov- 
ered by  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  south,  but  north  of  the 
Adour  are  the  extensive  heaths  (Landes)  from  which  the  depart- 
ment obtains  its  name.  On  the  coast  are  numerous  lagoons  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  and  between  these  are  extensive  downs, 
the  sands  of  which  are  partially  fixed  by  plantations  of  pines. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Leyre,  the  Adour  and  Gave-de-Pau. 
The  climate  is  mild,  but  unhealthv  on  the  coast.  The  wealth  of 
the  department  consists  of  iron  and  coal  mines,  bitumen,  timber, 
and  mineral  waters.  It  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements, 
Dax,  Mont  de  Marsau,  and  St.  Sever. 


A  GENEROUS  MONARCH. 

Alfonso  v.,  of  Arragon  was  born  in  1385,  and  died  in  1454. 
His  character,  chivalrous  and  generous,  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdotes  :  One  day  his  treasurer  was  paying  him 
10,000  ducats.  An  officer  who  was  present  said  in  a  low  voice, 
not  meant  for  the  king's  car,  "  That  snm  is  all  I  need  to  make 
me  happy."  The  king,  however,  heard  him,  and  said,  "Thoa 
slialt  be  happy,  then  ;"  and  immediately  ordered  the  10,000  du- 
cats to  be  paid  to  him.  To  render  himself  more  popular,  Alfonso 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  the  streets  of  his  capital  on  foot 
and  unattended.  When  representations  were  made  to  him  of  the 
danger  of  thus  exposing  himself,  he  replied,  "A  father  who  walk.s 
in  the  midst  of  his  children  has  nothing  to  fear."  One  of  his 
courtiers  having  asked  him  who  were  those  of  his  subjects  whom 
ho  loved  the  most  1  "Those,"  he  answered,  "who  fear  for  me 
more  than  they  fear  me."  Seeing  one  day  a  galley  filled  with 
soldiers  on  the  point  of  sinking,  ho  ordered  immediately  that  suc- 
cor should  be  given.  Seeing  those  round  him  hesitate,  he  leaped 
into  a  boat,  and  cried,  "  I  like  better  to  be  the  companion  than 
the  spectator  of  their  death."  The  soldiers  were  saved.  Alfonso 
seems  to  have  had  wit  as  well  as  nobleness.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  that  to  constitute  a  happy  household  it  was  necessary 
that  the  husband  should  be  deaf  and  the  wife  blind. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  BENEVOLENCE. 

Good  deeds  are  very  fruitful ;  for  out  of  one  good  action  of  ours 
God  produces  a  thousand,  the  harvest  whereof  is  perpetual. 
Even  the  faithful  actions  of  the  old  patriarchs,  the  constant  suf- 
ferings of  ancient  martyrs,  live  still,  and  do  good  to  all  succes- 
sions of  ages  by  their  example.  For  public  actions  of  virtue, 
besides  that  they  are  presently  comfortable  to  the  doer,  are  also 
exemplary  to  others ;  and  as  they  are  more  beneficial  to  others 
are  more  crowned  in  us.  If  good  deeds  were  utterly  barren  and 
incommodious,  I  would  seek  after  them  for  the  conscience  of 
their  own  goodness ;  how  much  more  shall  I  now  be  encour- 
aged to  perform  them  for  that  they  are  so  profitable  both  to  my- 
self and  others,  and  to  myself  in  others. — Hall. 
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MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Propkietob. 

FRANCIS  A.  DUKIVAGE,  AsaiSTANT  Ediioe. 

TKRMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copj,  one  year 92  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  CO 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club), 20  00 

%*  One  copy  of  Baixod's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Thi  Flas  or  odb 
Unios,  taken  together,  S8  60  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Exile. —Charing  Cross  is  a  corruption  of  Chere  Rtint  Crojs,  the  name  being 

a  souvenir  of  Edward  III.'s  dear  queen  Philippa. 
"  Cp-countrt." — An  accountant's  duties  are  of  a  very  important  nature.  To 
discbarge  them  rightly,  you  will  need  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  arith- 
metic, with  the  modern  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  rates  of  exchange; 
must  bo  quick  at  calculation ;  and  write  legibly  and  rapidly. 
M.  S — Jules  Janin's  book  is  called  ''Rachel  Dramatique."  and  treats  her 
ciitically  as  ao  actress. 

V.  S. — Actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  can  be  maintained  against 
ladies,  but  we  confess  our  inability  to  understand  how  *'  a  gentleman  '^  can 
seek  to  revenge  himself  on  a  fickle  maiden  by  iutlictiug  on  her  a  pecuniary 
fine. 

ViDiTTE,  Roxbury. — The  "Bohemian  Girl"  was  originally  an  English  opera 
— afterwards  Introduced  upon  the  Italian  stige  from  its  popularity. 

Ttro. — It  is  stated  of  the  English  horse  "  Flying  Childers  "  that  in  1721  he 
ran  over  the  Newmarket  course,  three  miles,  four  furlongs,  and  ninety- 
three  yards,  in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  He  never  could  have  gone 
a  mile  in  a  minute;  it  is  an  impossibility,  as  has  frequently  been  demon- 
strated. 

C.  C. — The  famous  "  moon  hoax  "  was  got  up  by  Mr.  Richard  Locke,  and 
flrst  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper  called  the  ''  New  Era."  It  purported 
to  give  an  account  of  a  monstrous  telescope  contrived  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  which  animals  and  per.sons  in  the  moon  were 
distinctly  visible.     It  imposed  on  some  scientific  pereons. 

AMATEiTtt  Artist. — To  fix  a  pencil  drawing,  hold  it  horizontally  and  dip  It 
into  a  vessel  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass  and  water,  and  then  lay 
It  out  smoothly  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  place  the  drawing  between 
two  smooth  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  pa.ss  a  hot  flat-iron  over  it 

M.  D.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. — Sir  Henry  Barkly  is  governor  of  Jamaica. 

L.  C. — There  are  pocket  spy-glasses  of  great  power  which  may  be  obtained 
for  about  fifteen  dollars. 

Imquirer. — Cherbourg,  France,  was  attacked  by  the  English  during  the  past 
century.  It  is  now  one  hundred  years  ago  since  Admiral  Howe  landed  a 
small  British  corps  of  bluejackets,  equipped  as  marines,  who  on  the  18th 
day  of  August,  1758,  became  masters  of  the  town  of  Cherbourg,  and 
marched  some  leagues  inland,  whence  tbey  retired  before  an  overwhelming 
land  force,  and  after  a  short  conflict  regained  the  squadron. 

R.  D. — We  have  given  above  a  recipe  for  fixing  pencil  drawings.  Weak 
coffee  has  been  sometimes  used,  when  the  delicate  brown  tint  it  imparts  is 
no  objection. 

A  Housekeeper— The  clove  of  commerce  is  the  flower  of  the  plant  before  its 
expansion.  The  fruit  is  a  very  ditlerent  thing,  and  quite  unknown  as  au 
article  of  commerce. 

Sergeant  S. — An  interesting  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  colors  most 
fatal  in  battle.  Red  takes  the  lead  in  the  proportion  of  danger ;  Austrian 
gray  is  the  least  hazardous  The  graduation  stands  thus:  Red,  twelve; 
rifle-green,  seven;  brown,  six;  Austrian  gray,  five. 


Bhidal  Costume. — A  new  style  of  dress  was  lately  worn  at  a 
wedding  in  this  city.  The  bride  and  bridesmaids  were  attired  in 
red  instead  of  the  conventional  white.  Perhaps  it  was  to  typify 
the  bride's  blushes. 


The  new  Post-Office. — The  new  post-office  is  progressing 
rapidly.  It  will  soon  look  like  the  picture  we  gave  in  the  Pictorial. 


Frdit  Cultcee. — Pears  are  almost  synonymous  for  dollars. 
A  man  in  this  vicinity  cleared  $12,000  this  year  by  his  crop. 


SPLINTERS. 


....   The  Post  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  the  men  who 
are  quarrelling  about  the  telegraph  were  as  mute  as  the  cable. 

Herring's  horse  picture  at  Elliott's,  Washington  Street, 

has  attracted  vast  numbers  of  visitors.     It  is  a  fine  thing. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  pays  its   mayor  only  fifty  dollars  a 

year.     How  magnificent  his  entertainments  must  be  ! 

....   The  Duke  of  Malakoff  has  a  long  string  of  titles  to  bal- 
ance the  seven  baptismal  names  of  his  bride. 

....   Washington   Street  has  been  repaved,  and  thoroughly, 
with  North  River  granite,  an  excellent  material  for  highways. 

....   The  Collins  steamships  have  been   sold.     What  a  pity 
that  noble  line  could  not  have  been  sustained  ! 

....   The  Galway  steamers  seem  to  be  doing  a  good  business. 
They  are  firm  boats  and  make  quick  passages. 

....  Prince  Ghika  need  not  have  lost  his  life  at  Paris  ;  he 
threw  himself  from  his  carriage  when  his  horses  ran  away. 

The  new  telegraph  between  England  and  Holland  weighs 

1260  tons,  though  but  140  miles  in  length. 

Mr.  Burton's  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre  must 

have  been  very  gratifying  to  him.     It  was  brilliantly  successful. 

At  Toronto,  recently,  Sir  Edward  Head  laid  the  capstone 

of  the  tower  of  the  new  university. 

....   Cricket  and  base-ball  clubs  are  all  the  rage  in  this  vicinity. 
We  are  glad  to  see  all  such  movements. 

The  steamer  City  of  Baltimore  lately  made  the  passage 

from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  ten  days,  two  hours. 

Baron  Gros,  French  plenipotentiary  in  China,  has  been 

made  a  senator,  which  gives  him  a  large  income. 

Mr.  John  VandenhofF  lately  reappeared  on  the  Liverpool 

stage,  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  former  triumphs. 

The  English  government  propose  to  erect  a  formidable 

fort  at  Lucknow,  and  garrison  it  with  European  troops. 

Col.  Jefferson  Davis  lately  went  home  to  Mississippi  after 

spending  four  months  agreeably  in  New  England. 

1785  steam  vessels,  of  408,702  tons,  were  returned  as  reg- 
istered in  Great  Britain  before  New  Year's  day,  1858. 

.   The  ladies  of  the  sultan's  harem  at  Constantinople  are 
rebellious,  and  refuse  to  curtail  their  extravagant  expenses. 

....  Jews  at  Mihvaukie  protest  against  Mr.  Buchanan's  say- 
ing the  "  nations  of  Christendom  "  in  his  telegram  to  the  queen. 

....  Lord  Eustico  Cecil,  an  English  nobleman,  is  travelling  or 
is  to  travel  in  this  country,  and  make  a  protracted  tour. 

....  Lord  Derby  lately  announced  the  sale  of  his  racers ;  but 
he  only  sold  the  public  and  some  poor  old  hacks. 


LONG  EVENINGS. 

The  approach  of  winter  brings  witli  it,  to  us  in  the  north,  a  tide 
of  those  blessings,  which  by  the  law  of  compensation,  countervail 
some  of  the  trials  and  annoyances  incidental  to  a  cold  season. 
The  last  leaves  are  falling,  sere  and  withered  to  the  ground,  there 
to  rustle  in  eddying  whirls  to  the  passing  breeze  ;  the  dull  yellow 
stubble  of  the  fields  tempts  us  no  ,longer  to  wander  forth  over 
upland  and  plain ;  the  naked  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  stand  like 
giants  stripped  for  battle,  and  the  descending  disc  of  the  snn  early 
gives  place  to  the  whirling  myriads  of  stars  that  wheel  in  glittering 
phalanxes  on  their  appointed  course — tireless  sentinels  of  the 
celestial  system.  Such  is  the  external  aspect  of  nature.  But  as 
it  grows  more  forbidding,  the  inviting  aspects  of  home  brighten. 
The  hours  of  business  and  toil  are  shortened,  and  the  cheerful 
blaze  on  the  hearth  and  the  well-trimmed  lamp  at  the  window, 
"love-lighted  watchfires,"  are  not  the  less  welcome  because  they 
blaze  at  an  earlier  hour.  In  summer,  we  are  all  sensible  of 
vagabondish  and  Bohemian  proclivities.  We  feel  a  sense  of 
suffocation  in  builded  houses,  a  strong  desire  to  "  camp  out."  It 
seems  as  if  a  sleep  on  the  door-step,  with  the  scraper  for  a  pillow, 
would  be  Elysium.  Our  hearts  are  steeled  against  houseless 
wanderers.     Houseless  !  happy  dogs  !  how  we  envy  them  ! 

But  the  .ipproach  of  winter  brings  different  feelings.  We  then 
prefer  "  homo,  sweet  home,"  to  the  most  brilliant  melody  ever 
coined  by  Italian  brain.  Families  are  closer  knit  by  more  intimate 
association,  old  tViendships  are  renewed,  new  friendships  formed; 
social  interoou4'f,c  develops  anew  the  kindliest  feelings.  But  it  is 
chiefly  the  soopo  afforded  by  these  long  evenings  for  mental  culti- 
vation that  gives  them  their  great  value.  The  books  that  are 
wearisome  to  read  in  summer,  are  now,  especially  in  isolated 
localities,  the  truest  friends.  Their  voices  are  now  listened  to  with 
profit  and  pleasure.  The  weekly  newspaper  with  its  stories  or 
tales,  essays  and  news,  its  illustrations  of  strange  scenes  and 
events,  is  a  treasure — a  fund  of  rational  enjoyment  and  of  instruc- 
tion. Who  shall  measure  the  influence  it  exerts  in  developing  the 
powers  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  its  readers  ?  In  long 
evenings  of  winter,  every  line  of  the  popular  family  journal  is 
scanned,  and  the  back  numbers,  hurriedly  skimmed  in  the  heat 
and  bustle  of  summer,  are  brought  out  again,  and  seem  as  fresh 
as  ever.     Give  us  the  fall  and  winter  to  expand  the  intellect ! 


*  »•»  > 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE  IN  AFRICA. 

This  celebrated  explorer  of  Southern  Africa  is  now  upon  his 
second  extended  tour  in  that  country,  and  being  provided  with  a 
portable  steam  launch,  made  of  steel,  ho  will  be  enabled  to  pene- 
trate the  country  watered  by  the  great  Zambesi  River,  to  a  very 
great  distance.  This  launch  was  constructed  in  England,  in  three 
sections,  so  as  to  be  put  together  or  taken  apart  with  facility,  and 
was  carried  out  to  Africa  on  tlie  deck  of  a  larger  vessel,  to  which 
she  will  8er\'e  as  a  tug  in  ascending  the  river.  Under  date  of  the 
21st  of  June  last.  Dr.  Livingstone  writes  to  Mr.  Laird  of  Liverpool, 
the  builder  of  the  steam  launch,  that  .'^hc  has  been  successfully  put 
together  upon  the  water  at  Lauve,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  in  latitude  80  degrees  south,  and  works  very  well.  The 
process  of  uniting  the  several  compartments  was  very  easy, 
occupying  only  one  day  to  put  her  in  complete  order  for  river 
navigation.  The  doctor  says  she  goes  steaming  up  the  Zambesi 
in  good  style,  astonishing  the  natives  and  frightening  the  hippo- 
potami. In  fact  these  aquatic  beasts  are  completely  disgusted 
with  the  little  craft,  and  rush  off  pell-mell  when  she  steams  into  a 
herd  of  them,  no  one  venturing  to  attack  her. 

The  Danger  of  Dressing  in  the  Dark. — Major  Clapp's 
Gazette  tells  a  capital  story  of  a  gentleman  at  the  West  End  who 
holds  a  commission  in  the  militia,  is  also  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  his  cliurch.  A  meeting  was  recently  called,  and  just 
before  he  left  his  own  house  to  attend  it,  he  hurried  up  stairs  in 
the  dark,  opened  a  closet  and  put  on  a  frock  coat,  threw  his  cloak 
over  him,  and  hastened  to  the  meeting.  As  his  host  ushered  him 
in,  he  fell  back  in  astonishment,  for  in  the  dark  our  friend  had  put 
on  his  regimental  coat  He  was  forced  to  remain  by  those  who 
were  waiting  his  assistance  to  settle  some  spiritual  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  church. 

Dangerous  Courting. — A  few  nights  since,  a  spruce  young 
fellow  from  somewhere  about  Quincy,  Pa.,  went  to  Port  Provi- 
dence to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  dulcinea.  It  appears  in  their  long 
and  tedious  courting  they  fell  asleep.  The  mahogany  table  on 
which  the  candle  was  left  burning  took  fire,  and  was  considerably 
injured  before  they  awoke.  We  have  heard  of  sparking,  but  this 
was  blazing.  The  accident  commends  the  Scotch  proverb : 
"  Happy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long  a  doing." 


Humbug. — The  opera  of  Don  Giovanni  was  lately  given  in  a 
concert  room  in  this  city,  to  accommodate  persons  who  object  to 
going  to  the  theatre.  Don  Giovanni !  the  music  of  the  .-ipheres 
wedded  to  a  libretto  as  immoral  as  the  Traviata !  But  then  it  was 
purified  by  the  omission  of  theatrical  costumes.  O  icmpora .'  0 
mores  ! 


«  »»»  » 


Footing  the  Cable. — We  thought  that  the  cable  had  lieen 
made  subservient  to  pecuniary  gain  in  all  possible  manner  in  this 
country,  but  Messrs.  Howes  and  Cushing,  (Americans)  who  have 
an  equestrian  establishment  called  "  The  Alhambra,"  in  London, 
now  use  two  hundred  feet  of  it  for  Mmc.  Delavanti  to  walk  over. 


<  »«»  > 


Perfectly  clear. — "  They  say  Bubble  and  Burster  have 
failed.  What's  to  pay  now  '"  "  Nothing,"  was  the  laconic  and 
explanatory  answ- 


RELIGIOUS  BLATTERS. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  founded  the  college  known  as  the 
University  of  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  institu- 
tion from  becoming  the  instrument  of  any  sect,  he  provided  for 
the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction.  His  purpose  was,  to  make 
it  strictly  a  literary  and  scientific  seminary ;  and  in  his  judgment 
the  blending  of  the  religious  element  in  the  plan  of  education 
would  impair  its  efficiency  for  the  promotion  of  the  end  designed. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  motives  in  making  this  regulation,  were  the  subject 
of  great  mi.'<representation  by  narrow-minded  people,  and  he  was 
charged  with  being  an  atheist.  But  he  sturdily  persisted  in  his 
course,  and  maintained  that  the  students  were  no  more  liable  to 
be  made  atheists  in  consequence  of  this  provision,  than  they  would 
in  any  other  university.  Facts  have  borne  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Jefferson's  position.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
among  the  students  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  professors  of  re- 
ligion, of  various  denominations,  and  daily  prayer  meetings  are 
held  regularly  by  the  undergraduates.  This  does  not  look  much 
like  atheism,  certainly.  As  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  belief,  the 
best  evidence  of  his  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  virtuous,  useful  and  honorable  life.  To  an  inquiry  upon  this 
subject,  once  made  by  a  writer  of  biography,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing model  and  pertinent  reply  : — "  Say  nothing  of  my  religion. 
It  is  kno'wn  to  my  God  and  myself  alone.  Its  evidence  before 
the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life ;  if  that  has  been  honest  and 
dutiful  to  society,  the  religion  which  has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a 
bad  one." 


«     ^w^     > 


GOVERNOR  KEY-ING. 

Among  the  recent  news  from  China  was  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Key-ing,  the  commissioner  who  signed  the  treaty  with 
Mr.  Cushing,  in  1844.  He  was  a  learned,  upright  and  accom- 
plished man,  with  very  liberal  views  of  policy,  and  friendly  to  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations.  Yet  with  these  views  he  was  a 
smcere  friend  of  the  emperor  and  the  reigning  dynasty.  When 
the  French  and  English  were  advancing  towards  the  imperial 
capital,  the  "Holy  of  Holies,"  in  Chinese  eyes,  Key-ing,  from  his 
courtesy  and  experience,  was  selected  by  the  emperor  to  visit  the 
foreigners  and  "  soothe  them."  Of  course  he  failed  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  their  arms,  or  securing  the  abandonment  of  their 
purposes ;  the  imperial  court  held  him  responsible,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  having  failed  where  no  man  conld  have 
succeeded.  The  bigoted  and  arrogant  blockhead  who  occupies  the 
throne  of  China  has  no  conception  of  the  power  of  the  outside  bar- 
barians, and  could  only  account  for  Key-ing's  failure  on  the  gronnd 
of  trea.'5on.  Accordingly  the  faithful  old  patriot  ivas  sentenced  to 
death,  but  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  long  services,  the  em- 
peror kindly  gave  him  permission  to  commit  suicide,  and  he  died 
like  an  old  Roman  or  Greek.  The  Boston  Courier  lately  con- 
tained a  feeling  obituary  notice  of  this  distinguished  man,  under- 
stood to  be  from  the  pen  of  Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.,  who,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Chinese  mission,  knew  him  well  and  appreciated  hii 
good  qualities. 


An  old  Lady  in  Court. — At  Durdham  (England)  Assize, 
a  deaf  old  lady,  who  had  brought  an  action  for  damages  against  a 
neighbor,  was  being  examined,  when  the  judge  suggested  a  com- 
promise, and  instructed  counsel  t^sk  what  she  would  take  to  settle 
the  matter.  "  What  will  you  take  ?"  asked  the  gentleman  in  the 
bob-tailed  wig,  of  the  old  lady.  The  old  lady  shook  her  head  at 
the  counsel,  informing  the  jury,  in  confidence,  that  she  was  "very 
hard  o' hearin'."  "His  lordship  wants  to  know  what  you  will 
take  ?"  asked  the  learned  counsel  again,  this  time  bawling  as  loud 
as  he  could  in  the  old  lady's  ear.  "  I  thank  his  lordship  kindly," 
the  ancient  dame  answered,  stoutly ;  "and  if  it's  no  inconwenience 
to  him,  I'll  take  a  little  warm  ale." 


Almost  the  last  Chance. — We  have  now  only  five  com- 
plete sets  of  the  Pictorial  bound,  from  the  commencement  The 
whole  (oTm  fourteen  elegant  volumes  bound  in  full  gilt,  strong  and 
uniform,  with  illumined  title-pages  and  indexes,  and  containing 
over  twelve  thousand  Jine  enijravings,  of  current  events  of  the  limes, 
of  eminent  men  and  women,  and  of  manners  and  customs,  all 
over  the  world.  These  volumes  can  never  be  re-printed,  and  are 
already  entirely  out  of  the  market.  No  public  or  private  library 
should  be  without  a  set.  They  will  be  forwarded  by  express, 
carefully  packed,  on  the  receijit  of  $28.     This  is  the  last  chance  1 

Remember. — All  the  serials  of  the  day,  inngazines,  pamphlets, 
ncw^papc■rs,  music,  London  Illustrated  News,  Punch,  etc.,  are 
bound  at  iliis  office,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  returned  in  one  week. 
Old  books  rebound,  ;ind  made  as  good  as  new,  at  a  trifling  charge. 
Gather  your  loose  paper-covered  works  together,  and  see  what 
choice  volumes  can  be  made  lor  ornament  and  preservation. 
<  ^  ■  ^  I 

A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER. — The  individual  who  tried  to 
clear  his  conscience  with  au  egg,  is  now  endeavoring  to  raise 
his  spirits  with  yeast.  If  he  fails  in  this,  it  is  his  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  blow  out  his  brains  with  a  bellows,  and  sink  calmly  into  the 
arms  of  a  young  lady. 

1    m^m    * 

The  Height  ok  Refinement.— There  is  a  dandy  in  Chica- 
go of  such  nice  tastes  that  he  greases  his  boots  with  the  oil  of 
bergamot.  He  is  first  cousin  to  the  youth  who  sleeps  on  a  bed 
made  of  sponge  cake. 


Question  and  Answer. — Why  is  as.sociating  with  bad  char- 
acters, like  getting  a  leg  crushed  during  the  dog-days?  Becau-^e 
it  is  apt  to  lead  ta  '  mortification." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN   MUSINGS. 

Br   COROLLA    H.    CBISWBLL. 

The  golden  leares  ar?  falling  fast, 
The  crimson  onca  are  turning  pale 

TVith  terror  at  the  wintry  blast 
That  rushes  by  with  mournful  wail, 

As  if  in  sorrow  thus  to  bring 

Destruction  on  its  rapid  wing. 

Leaf  after  leaf  comes  sighing  down. 
To  join  its  fellow  on  the  earth, 

The  golden  hue  soon  turns  to  brown, 
Beneath  the  tree  that  gave  it  birth. 

Whose  naked  branches  seem  to  mourn 

The  offspring  rudely  from  them  torn. 

How  melancholy  'tis  to  see 

The  beauties  of  the  earth  decay! 

How  sad  it  is  to  thinlc  that  we 
Like  all  the  rest  must  pass  away; 

Like  all  the  flowers,  forgotten  die, 

Like  all  the  dead,  forgotten  lie! 


EVKNTIDE. 
This  cottage  door,  this  gentle  gale, 

Hay-.-^cented,  whispeiing  round. 
Yon  path-side  rose,  that  down  the  Tale 

Breathes  incense  from  tbe  ground, 
Methinks  should  from  the  dullest  clod 
invite  a  thankful  heart  to  Qod. 

But,  Lord,  the  violet,  bending  low. 
Seems  better  moved  to  praise; 

From  us.  what  scanty  blessings  flow, 
How  voiceless  close  our  days! 

Father,  forgive  us,  and  the  flowers 

Shall  lead  in  prayer  the  vesper  hours. — ■! 


.  T.  Fields. 


CONSCIENCE. 
0.  conscience!  conscience!  man's  most  faithful  friend, 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend: 
But  if  he  wUi  thy  friendly  checks  forego. 
Thou  art.  0,  wo  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe! — Crabdb. 


GBNEROnS  THOUGHTS. 
God  blesses  still  the  generous  thought, 

And  still  the  titting  word  he  speeds. 
And  truth,  at  his  requiring  taught, 

He  quickens  into  deeds. — Whithkr. 


SILENT  SORROW. 
I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 

A  grief  I'll  ne'er  impart; 
It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear. 

Yet  it  consumes  my  heart. — Shkridax. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    BEADEK. 

Wbat  can  be  pleasanter  to  one  to  *'  the  manor  born,"  a  native  of  good  old 
Boston,  than  a  stroll  in  Washington  Street,  on  one  of  these  fine  bright,  sun- 
shiny forenoon.",  when  its  channel  is  filled  with  the  tide  of  exulting  life? 
Washington  Street  is  sni  genrris,  as  strongly  individualized  as  Bioadway,  the 
ATenue  of  the  Champs-Elysces  or  Unter  den  Linden.  For  our  part,  we  like 
it  for  its  peculiarities,  its  sinuosities,  its  contractions  and  expansions,  the 
miscellaneous  character  of  its  architecture.  We  are  glid  that  a  few  old  gable- 
ended  buildings  stand  here  and  there,  in  contrast  with  ltomanc?que,  Vene- 
ti'in  and  Grecian  piles,  to  remind  ua  of  the  days  of  our  cocked-hat  and  leath- 
er-breeched ancestors.  Yes,  a  lounge  in  Washington  Street,  with  its  sights 
and  sounds,  its  human  panorama,  and  its  mercantile  shows  and  shop-win- 
dows, is  ft  genuine  treat  to  every  m;in  who  has  a  dash  of  the  flaneur  in  his 

composition Queer  things  may  be  fished  out  of  advertisements.    In  one 

of  our  French  papers  we  find  the  announce  of  a  ■'  M.  Kenard,  public  scribe, 
who  audits  accounts,  explains  the  language  of  flowers,  and  sells  fried  pota- 
toes''  One  of  the  besetting  .«ins  of  literary  men  is  their  intolerable  care- 
lessness about  their  chirography.  In  many  cases  an  affectation— in  all  it  is 
remediable.  Some  persons  imagine  that  a  legible  manuscript  is  incompatible 
with  rapid  composition,  but  the  faisity  of  this  idea  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  age.  Though  he 
labors  incessantly,  his  manuscripts  have  no  erasures,  their  chirography  is 
neat  and  ever  elegant,  and  would  hardly  discredit  a  professor  of  penmanship. 
In  fact  it  was  owing  to  this  accomplishment  that  Dumas  obtained  the  oflficial 
employment  which  enabled  him  to  commence  his  literary  career Brig- 
ham  Young  is  said  to  be  worth  §3,000,000,  besides  having  control  of  all  the 
church  property  in  Utah  The  latter  exceeds  in  value  all  tbe  rest  of  the 
property  in  the  territory,  and  it  is  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  territorial 

law The  British  soldiers  stationed  in  New  Brunswick  are  deserting  in 

Large  numbers A  young  lady  in  Blandtord,  Va.,  was  bitten  on  the  finger 

by  a  pet  sf(uirrel,  some  months  since,  and  recently  amputation  of  the  limb 
was  found  necessary A  fellow  who  undertook  to  diddle  a  railroad  con- 
ductor in  Alabama,  got  put  off  the  cars  and  lost  his  hat.  lie  pretended  that 
he  had  lost  it  out  of  the  window,  with  his  ticket  under  the  band.  The  con- 
ductor happened  to  know  that  he  had  put  his  hat  under  the  seat.  So  he  put 
the  shrewd  gentleman  off  the  cars  at  the  next  station,  and  took  his  hat  from 
him.  as  he  had  lost  it,  and  the  hat  under  the  Peat  must  evidently  belong  to 

aomo  one  elsr; The  New  Ilaven  Begister  gives  an  account  of  a  farmer  in 

Indiana  who  plants  four  thousand  acres  of  corn.  He  sends  his  corn  husks  to 
London,  and  last  year  they  brought  S15,000.  Uc  has  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  hogs  wortli  over  seven  dollurs  a  head,  llis  intention  is  next 
year  to  move  bis  plows  by  two  steam  engines,  and,  if  they  work  as  he  ex- 
pects, to  plant  ten  thousand  acres  of  corn.     He  owns  40,000  aLTcs Since 

the  opening  of  the  dog  pound  in  New  York  city.  6477  dogs  have  been  brought 

in,  and  (i21U  killed;  the  remainder  have   been   redeemed The   Detroit 

Advertiser  relates  that  a  little  girl  about  two  years  of  age.  who  had  crawled 
upon  the  track  of  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  lUilroad  at  Trenton,  was  saved 
from  destruction  by  an  approaching  train,  by  a  dog,  a  playmate  of  the  child, 
which  caught  the  child  by  its  dress  ami  dragged  it  from  the  tmck  into  the 

ditch,  where  it  held  it  until  the  train  passed  by At  the  autumn  coffee 

sale  of  the  Dutch  Trading  Company,  held  recently  In  Uotterdam,  the  largest 
stock  ever  known  at  one  sale  was  brought  to  the  hammer.  It  consisted  of 
about  800,000  bales;  but  large  as  the  stock  was,  it  was  not  equni  to  the  de- 
mand. It  brought  about  a  penny  a  pou  .d  above  the  brokers''  estimate,  and 
the  sum  realized  wa«  about  two  millions  audn  half  sterling.  One  half  of  this 
total  was  pure  profit  to  the  government,  while  the  brokers'  commis.'jioa 
amoanted  to  X25,000 Tbe  shipment  of  blackberries  alone  from  Madison, 


Indiana,  the  present  season,  amounted  to  nearly  7000  bushels,  for  which 
3?10,557  were  paid  out An  English  religious  journal  has  the  honor  of  in- 
venting a  new  clerical  .^in.  The  Record  has  made  a  grave  discovery.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  of  the  clergy  in  the  country  have  occasionally  been  present 
at  archery  fetes,  and  one  of  the  Record's  correspondents  designates  this  as 
''  Nothing  but  a  new  and  very  dangerous  form  of  worldliness — a  snare  very 
cleverly  baited,  and  proving  very  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the  younger 
clergy  of  the  agricultural  distric^.'' A  French  trader,  who  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  has  just  failed  for  i60,000.  He  dealt  in  rabbit  skins, 
and  bought  up  millions.  One  bank  had,  in  three  years,  i440,000  of  his 
paper,  and  his  average  business  amounted  to  X80.000  a  year.     So  much  for 

rabbits In  Baltimore,  recently,  a  policeman  attempted  to  arrest  a  rowdy 

when  the  latter  fired  a  revolver,  the  ball  of  which  entered  back  of  the  poor 
policeman's  left  ear,  passed  entirely  through  the  neck  and  came  out  at  the 
right  ear,  having  severed  tbe  spinal  cord  and  cut  the  base  of  tbe  brain  away. 
Very  naturally  he  fell  dead A  new  and  interesting  fashion  has  been  in- 
troduced in  Cincinnati — that  of  celebrating  betrothals,  or  engagements  be- 
tween young  people,  by  the  giving  of  a  party  and  inviting  guests  as  to  wed- 
dings. In  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  this  is  almost  the  universal 
custom.  Should  it  prevail  here,  and  betrothals  be  announced  in  the  news- 
papers, the  ladies  will  seize  the  morning  papers  with  as  much  eagerness  to 
find  who   is   betrothed,  as  they  now  do  to  read  the  marriages  and  deaths. 

The  practice  will  have  a  good  effect  on  both  male  and  female  jilts In 

Paris,  in  a  late  attempt  to  remove  a  cancer,  the  lady  sufferer  was  so  stupefied 
by  chloroform,  that  breathing  ceased  and  life  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The 
physician  immediately  expanded  her  lungs  several  times  by  breathing  into 

them,  as  into  those  of  a  person  drowned,    and  she  was  resuscitated A 

fifty-two  mile  trot  came  off  at  Lebanon  Springs,  New  York,  recently.  The 
distance  was  made  in  three  hours  and  forty  minutes— the  first  eighteen  miles 
being  trotted  in  one  hour.  As  the  trotting  was  not  on  a  tnick,  but  along  a 
road,  up  hill  and  down,  it  is  a  remarkable  feat.  The  winning  horse  is  an  old 
stager,  heretofore  valued  at  about  forty  dollars.  He  never  stopped  till  the 
distance  was  accomplished As  some  workmen  were  repairing  an  old  un- 
occupied house  on  Mechanic  Street,  near  the  gas  works,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  men  opened  a  dark  closet,  and  was  shocked  on  discovering  a  per- 
fect skeleton,  hanging  from  a  hook  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  partially 
concealed  by  the  door.  The  premises  were  formerly  occupied  by  a  milliner, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  left  tbe  city,  as  nothing  has  been  seen  of  her  for 
some  time  past,  and  the  room  has  recently  been  unoccupied.  A  physician 
was  called  to  examine  the  skeleton,  and  without  hesitation  he  pronounced  it 

that  of  a  female Disease   having  killed  off  the   common   silkworm  in 

France,  at  a  sad  rate,  M.  Querin  Mentville  has  recently  laid  before  tbe  Acad- 
emy a  species  of  silkworm  that,  unlike  the  one  at  present  common  in  Europe, 
does  net  adopt  mulberry  leaves  for  its  substance,  but  feeds  exclusively  upon 
tbe  Jipaucse  varnish  tree  {alajithus  glandulosa)^  a  tree  almost  as  common  in 

France  us  in  China An  extraordinary  statement  is  made  in  the  St.  Pe- 

tersburgh  journals.  In  demolishing  a  wall  in  the  apartments  of  the  hereditary 
Grand  Duke,  in  what  is  called  the  "  Great  Palace,"  in  that  city,  the  skeleton 
of  a  woman  was  found,  still  covered  with  fragments  of  clothing,  which  fell  to 
duston  beingexposed  to  the  air.  There  is  not  the  slightest  tradition,  they  add. 

to  show  who  tbe  woman  was,  nor  why  she  was  closed  up  in  the  wall A 

Kussian,  with  a  name  that  sounded  like  Raise-a-muss-ki.  was  arrested  in 
Philadelphia  the  other  night  for  the  offence  of  rambling  about  in  female  ap- 
parel. We  should  think  the  crime  of  wearing  crinoline  carriedits  own  pun- 
ishment with  it The  colored  tragedian,   Ira  Aldridge,  has  left  London 

for  Prague,  and  will  proceed  thence  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  and  other 
cities  of  northern  Europe,  to  fulfil  starring  eugagemeots  of  an  extremely 
lucrative  character.  There  was  a  rumor  that  he  intended  visiting  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  been  advised,  it  is  said,  to  postpone  the  visit  indefinite- 
ly  The  last  news  from  Madagascar  is  to  the  effect  that  Ranavalo,  queen 

of  that  island,  was  very  ill.  She  is  said  to  be  a  savage  old  girl,  not  at  all  fond 
of  Christians The  Paris  enrrespondeut  of  the  Globe,  concerning  the  re- 
cent transaction  between  Russia  and  Turin,  says  that  all  the  preliminary  in- 
terchanges of  diplomatic  and  courtly  demonstrations  have  ended  in  a  solid 
and  substantial  fact,  viz.,  "  Russia  has  got  lease  for  twenty-twoyears  to  come, 
at  tbe  fixed  rate  of  four  millions  of  francs  annual  payment  into  the  Sardin- 
ian exchequer,  of  all  that  capital  messuage  called  the  town  of  Villafranca, 
with  water  privileges  comprising  a  capacious  and  well  sheltered  harbor,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  within  ten  miles  of  France, 
two  miles  from  Nice,  and  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  becoming  a  small 

gebastopol  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean." -'What  is  the  matter, 

sir.'"  said  a  surgeon  to  his  patient.  *'  Well,  I  have  eaten  some  oysters,  and 
I  suppose  they've  disagreed  with  me."  "Have  you  eaten  anything  else?" 
'•  Well,  no— why,  yes,  I  did,  too — that  is,  I  took  for  my  tea  a  mince  pie.  four 
bottles  ot  ale,  and  two  glasses  of  gin,  and  I  have  eaten  the  oysters  since,  and 
I  really  believe  the  oysters  were  not  good  for  me." There  is  great  repug- 
nance in  Australia  to  the  Chinese  emigrants,  and  the  colonial  assembly  bus 
passed  a  bill  taxing  them  ten  pounds  per  head.     The  miners  are  not  satisfied 

with  this,  but  demand  their  exclusion  from   the  country A  handsome 

seminary  building  at  Earlville,  III.,  was  totally  destroyed  recently,  some  mis- 
creant blowing  it  up  with  powder.     The  seminary  cost  $6000,  and  was  built 

of  brick An  emigrant  train,  which  receutly  crossed  the  staked  plain  to 

California,  experienced  ten  ible  sufferings  from  thirst,  the  plain  being  a  bar- 
ren waste  and  poorly  supphed  with  water.  Out  of  1600  head  of  cattle,  600 
died  for  lack  of  it,  and  for  a  period  of  seventy-six  hours  thej  were  without  a 
drop  to  slake  their  thirst.  The  men  also  suffered  terribly,  and  many  shot 
down  famishing  bullocks  on  the  road,  stuck  them,  puilcd  off  their  boots  or 
shoes,  caught  the  thick  hot  blood,  and  drank  it  freely.    By  so  doing  they 

saved  their  lives English  papers  say  that  strong  efforts  are  making  for 

the  pardon  of  tbe  delinquent  bankers,  Sir  John  Deau  Paul  and  Strahau. 
They  have  already  passed  through  the  fearful  ordeal  of  three  ywars'  incarcer- 
ation as  common  felons An  Irishman  in  Cincinnati  died,  apparently,  a 

short  time  since,  was  laid  out,  coffiDed.  and  a  burial  certificate  obtained,  and 
the  friends  of  the  family  were  called  together  to  ''wake"  him  At  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  howl  of  lamenUition  was  at  its  height, 
the  body  rose  upright  in  the  coffin,  and  demanded  what  all  the  fuss  was 
about.  The  company  fled  in  affright,  when  the  corpse  deliberately  got  out 
of  the  coffin  in  a  very  thin  costume,  took  a  drink,  and  profanely  demanded 
his  pants.     This  affair  reminds  us  of  John  Brougham's  "  fine  auld  Irish  jin- 

tleman  who  wasn't  dead  at  all.'" Mrs.  Gore,  the  popular  novelist,  who  has 

recently  become  afflicted  with  partial  blindness,  is  uhout  to  submit  to  an 
operation  for  cataract.  This  lady's  loss  of  .•^ight  id  attributed  to  protracted 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  an  only  son,  who  has  been  serving  with  much  distinc- 
tion  on    the  staff  at  Lucknow  and  in    the   Rohilcund  campaign The 

lowest  note  which  the  ear  can  perceive  consists  of  sixteen  vibrations  in  a 
second.     The  note  of  tbe  highest  stiing  of  our  modern  pianos  eouf-i.sts  of  3072 

vibrations John  Rowie,  a  lad  sixteen  years  of  age,  living  with  his  family 

in  one  of  the  western  towns,  left  home  early  in  Augu.st.  taking  with  him  a 
valuable  horse.  It  was  supposed  he  had  started  for  Fruner  River,  and  little 
anxiety  wa-n  felt  in  regard  to  him.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  however,  bis 
body  was  found  attached  by  a  "  lariat  '  to  a  half-dead  horse.  From  appear- 
ances the  boy.  on  the  night  after  leaving  home,  lay  down  to  sleep,  with  the 
horse  tied  to  his  person,  to  prevent  his  ehcape.  The  animal  becoming  un- 
manageable through  fright  during  the  night,  hud  run  ofl',  and  dragged  his 
master  by  the  rope  until  the  boy's  life  was  extinct.    Afterwards  the  horse  had 

continued  to  graze  around,  dragging  the  body  along  fur  three  weeks A 

sprightly  book  has  just  been  published,  entitled,  •"  Lectures  to  Married 
Men."  The  author  was  probably  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  was  any 
lack  of  such  lectures.  They  are  said  to  be  very  abuudant  '■  itut  ''cur- 
talus''  ar«  generally  drawn  over  them. 


Jfffni^ix  Inttlligjena* 


Matters  in  General. 

In  Great  Britain,  while  the  public  are  lamenting  generally  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  electricians  are  busy  at  A'alentia  continuing  ex- 
periments with  a  gigantic  electro-magnetic  machine.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  repair  the  cable  near  the  shore,  but  the  probability  is  that  defects  exist  at 
a  great  distance  from  Ireland,  and  that  a  new  cable  of  better  t-oHstructiou 
must  be  laid  before  the  old  and  new  worlds  are  placed  in  communication. — In 
a  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  on  the  construction  and  laying  of  Atlantic  and  other  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  Mr.  Newall  maintained  that  the  conducting  wire  of  the  At- 
lantic cable  is  much  too  thin  to  conduct  effectively  for  a  distance  of  two  thou- 
sand miles,  and  that  the  insulating  covering  is  not  sufficiently  thick.  He  de- 
scribed the  successful  laying  down  of  the  Malta  and  Corfu  cable,  extending  a 
length  of  one  thousand  miles,  in  water  as  deep  as  the  Atlantic,  through 
which,  he  said,  eighteen  words  a  minute  are  transmitted;  and  if  the  Atlantic 
cable  had  been  constructed  on  the  same  plan  and  payed  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner, he  felt  assured  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  laying  it  down, 
and  the  results  would  have  been  satisfactory. — Tbe  English  papers  publish, 
an  official  synopsis  of  the  treaty  with  China.  It  contains  fifty-six  articles. 
A  separate  article  provides  that  two  million  taels  shall  be  paid  on  account  of 
tbe  British  losses  at  Canton,  and  two  million  taels  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  The  British  forces  are  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  Canton  until 
these  sums  are  paid  in  full.  The  main  features  of  the  treaty  are  already 
known. — Government  has  resolved  to  fortify  Valentia  harbor.  The  vicinity  of 
Valentia  had  suffered  greatly  from  a  furious  rain  storm.  Houses  were  swept 
away,  and  many  lives  lost.— The  Earl  of  Elgin  is  appointed  a  knight  of  the 
grand  cross  of  the  bath,  and  Capts.  Oldham  and  Preedy.  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
expedition,  are  made  knight  commanders  of  the  bath. — Considerable  anxiety 
was  felt  throughout  France  as  to  the  intentions  of  government  respecting  the 
decree  permitting  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  which,  if  not  renewed, 
would  cause  the  revival  of  the  obsolete  sliding  scale. — The  Spanish  and  French 
expedition  against  Cochin  China  was  not  expected  to  commence  operations 
before  November. — It  is  stated  that  the  Russian  Navigation  Company  will  be 
authorized  to  establish  a  station  in  Algeria,  and  to  have  a  coal  depot  there. 
The  company  is  not  bound  to  confine  its  services  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton. 

Bulwer  is  small  and  spare,  with  profuse  light  hair,  whiskers  and  mous- 
tache, with  a  high  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  eagle  eye.  He  is  now  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies,  and  likj  all  the  cabinet  ministers,  has  a  salary  of  £6000 
per  annum.  Though  now  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he  seems  to  be  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  with  scarcely  any  of  the  marks  of  age,  excepting  a  slight  deafness, 
which  leads  him  to  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  to  enable  him  to  hear  better. 
His  wide  reputation  as  a  linguist,  novelist,  poet,  and  historian,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  a  man  of  mark,  to  say  nothing  of  his  stategmauship.  How 
much  wiser  has  been  his  interpretation  of  life  than  was  that  of  Byron,  with 
whom  he  is  often  compared. 

Americans  in  Kussia. 

The  contract  of  Messrs.  WInans.  Harrison  &  Wlnans,  for  building  and 
keeping  in  repair  the  machinery  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  Railroad, 
is  not  unknown  in  the  United  States.  These  gentlemen  have  accumulated, 
in  a  few  years,  almost  fabulous  fortunes,  and  their  contract  holds  good  for 
several  years  to  come.  Tbe  terms  are  immensely  in  their  favor,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  government  has  offered  them  a  very  large  sum  to  cancel  it,  but  the 
proposition  has  been  refused. 

Turkey. 

Poor  Abdul-Medjid  has  more  trouble  with  hie  wives  than  Brigham  Young 
with  his  troop  of  spouses.  The  seraglio  has  revolted  against  his  projected 
economical  reforms,  and  his  will  has  yielded  to  the  strang-e  will  of  woman. 
Tbe  favorite  sultana  has  defied  Riza  Pacha,  and  displays  greater  magnificence 
than  ever.  Foreign  cabinets  cannot  prevent  the  sultan  from  rushing  on  to  his 
ruin.  He  will  inevitably  fail,  and  we  doubt  whether  he  pays  six  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

China. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  remarks  that  if  China  is  destined  to  receive  the  happy 
influences  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  if  a  result  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance has  been  obtained  at  the  extremity  of  the  world  by  such  small  forces, 
"■it  must  be  attributed  to  the  good  understanding  happily  maintained  be- 
tween the  governments  of  France  and  England,  and  the  valor  of  which  the 
sailors  of  both  nations  have  given  evidence." 

Henry  T.  Buckle. 

Heury  Thomas  Buckle,  the  English  scholar,  whose  ''History  of  Civiliza- 
tion" is  eliciting  so  much  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  only 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  is  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  resides  in  London, 
and  is  an  excellent  whist  player,  besides  being  one  of  the  best  chess  players 
in  England.  He  devotes  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  has  appeared  to 
great  advantage  as  a  popular  lecturer. 

New  Opera  in  Faria. 

La  Harpe  dOr.  an  opera  by  that  excellent  harpist,  M.  Godefroid,  has  been 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  with  moderate  success.  Perhaps  the  rom- 
poser  has  waited  too  long  lor  his  opportunity,  since  we  know  that,  ten  years 
since,  he  was  expecting  his  chance — having  been  engaged  with  apparent 
strictness  and  real  random,  by  M.  JuUien,  to  furnish  Prury  Lane  with  an 
opera  every  year. 

Music  in  Germany. 

In  October  there  was  held  a  festival  at  Coblentz,  In  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Musical  Institute.  The  oratorio  chosen  was  the  Samson 
of  Ilandel,  A  festival  of  the  Middle  Rhine  was  held  at  Wiesbaden,  at  which 
the  one  oratorio  was  to  be  The  Creation.  There  was  a  popular  singing  festi- 
val at  lonspruck  last  month. 

India. 

Advices  from  India  confirm  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gwalior  rebels 
with  a  loss  of  700  killed— the  British  loss  was  trifling.  A  brilliant  victory 
was  obtained  by  560  policemen  over  4000  rebels.  Three  Bengal  regiments 
have  been  re-armed.  The  Punjaub,  Bombay  and  Madras  were  tranquil.  The 
port  of  Pocurce,  after  thirty  hours  shelling,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Napier. 

Austria. 

Arrangements  between  the  Austrian  government  and  the  Rothschilds,  and 
other  French  and  English  capitalists,  for  the  transfer  of  the  Vienna  and 
Trieste,  and  other  railroad  lines,  are  understood  to  have  been  definitely  com- 
pleted on  the  basis  lately  described. 

The  Comet  in  Paris. 

Donatis  eoraet  created  as  great  a  sensation  in  Paris  as  it  did  here.  Every 
night  the  Pa^i^ians  gathered  round  the  moveable  oK-fervatorius  at  two  sous 
to  watch  the  wonder  of  the  heavens  from  the  I'ont-Neuf. 

Spain. 

The  Spanish  government  is  about  sending  three  thousand  more  troops  to 
Cuba,  and  projects  an  expedition  against  the  pirates  of  Morocco,  aided  by  the 
French;   thus  Africa  tu*  well  as  Asia  is  to  be  invaded  by  European  arms. 

France. 

The  rumor  gained  ground  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  on  the  tiLpis  be- 
tween Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Clotllde,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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Basilt  Done. — There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  so  small,  bat 
that  a  club  of  twelve  eubflcrfbers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  '^Ballou'8 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  !P1  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  fl"ee  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 

iStJitorial  iHJlelangc. 

The  furniture  of  the  City  Hull,  New  York,  was  lately  advertis- 
ed at  anction  by  the  sheritf,  to  satisfy  an  execution  against  the 
city.—  A  writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  estimates  the  sugar 
crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  at  325,000  hogsheads. In  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  recently,  considerable  excitement  prevailed 
among  the  college  students,  in  reference  to  a  cannon  of  Revolu^ 
tionary  fame,  which  they  had  dug  up  from  one  of  the  street  cor- 
ners, and  placed  on  the  South  Campus,  the  "  Townies,"  as  they 
are  called,  threatening  to  rescue  it  from  its  present  position ;  but 
at  the  last  accounts  the  attempt  had  not  been  made,  and  quiet 

was  being  gradually  restored. They  know  how  to   live   in 

Russia.  The  nobles  of  Wilna  have  engaged  a  celebrated  cook  of 
Warsaw,  named  Tonti,  to  prepare  the  dinner  they  propose  to  give 
to  the  emperor.  The  culinary  artist  is  to  be  paid  twelve  thou- 
sand francs. Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  a  resident  of  Worcester, 

Mass.,  lately  entered  a  mock  auction  shop,  No.  9  Chatham  Street, 
New  York,  and  paid  $40  50  for  a  watch,  represented  to  him  as 
gold,  but  which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  worthless  article. 
Officer  Black,  of  the  mayor's  squad,  compelled  the  swindlers  to 

disgorge  the  money,  and  take  back  the  ticker. The  English 

soldiers  who  fell  at  the  attack  of  the  Redan,  in  the  Crimea,  were 
buried  near  the  spot,  and  a  monument  raised  over  the  remains. 
One  tablet,  which  was  in  the  Russian  language,  has  been  entirely 
effaced. — -M.  Friedlander,  a  well-known  bookseller  of  Berlin, 
has,  after  ten  years  careful  experiment,  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
method  for  the  reprinting  of  old  books  and  manuscripts.  The 
print  of  the  original  is,  in  the  course  of  the  process,  transferred  to 
a  stone,  from  which  the  copies  are  multiplied  after  the  manner  of 

lithography. At  a  dinner  of  "Bibliomaniacs,"  in  London, 

recently,  among  other  rareties  exhibited,  was  a  tattered  Shak- 
speare,  which  cost  £400 ;  a  Cicero,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  glass 
case ;  and  an  old  dusty  Bible,  whose  appearance  elicited  loud  hur- 
rahs.   At  last  accounts  from  Peru,  Lieut.  Gillis's  astronomical 

party,  sent  out  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  observe  the  solar 
eclipse,  were  about  proceeding  to  an  inland  station  among  the 
Cordilleras.  There  was  danger  that  the  object  of  the  expedition 
would  be  frustrated  by  cloudy  weather. In  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  Philadelphia,  William  Nixon  has  been  pronounced 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  for  having  left  his  horse  and  cart  unat- 
tended standing  in  a  public  street,  by  which  negligence  a  child 
was  killed. Mr.  Dermont  Dempscy,  supposed  to  be  the  wealth- 
iest man  in  Macon,  Georgia,  died  on  the  26th  ult.,  leaving  an 
estate  of  8500,000.  It  was  found  after  his  death  that  his  will 
divided  $5000  between  his  two  children,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
property,  $495,000,  to  the  Catholic  Church. The  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Company  have  ordered  twenty  station  indicators,  to 
be  placed  on  the  cars  of  that  road.  This  indicator  is  so  arranged 
that,  after  passing  a  station,  the  conductor  pulls  a  cord,  and  the 
name  of  the  next  station  appears.     The  sound  of  a  bell  calls  the 

attention  of  the  passengers  to  it. The  British  government  has 

granted  a  pension  of  £50  each  to  Miss  Mary  H.  L.  Lander  and 
Miss  Emily  Lander,  daughters  of  Mr.  John  Lander,  who  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate  while  exploring  the  river  Niger,  in 

Africa. The  piers  of  the  new  bridge  at  Westminster,  London, 

will  be  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  each  standing  on  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  piles  of  iron  and  elm  driven  ten  feet  into  the  Lon- 
don clay,  the  superincumbent  material  being  first  concrete  and 
then  granite,  bound  together  internally  by  iron  clamps  embedded 

in  the  stone. Douglas  Jerrold  once  said  to  a  young  man,  who 

desired  to  see  himself  in  print,  "Bo  advised  by  me ;  don't  take 
down  the  shutters  before  there  is  something  in  the  window." 


Spanish  Barbarism. — A  piece  of  vandalism  was  lately  com- 
mitted in  Spain,  which  wo  should  hardly  have  believed  possible  in 
an  European  State,  and  in  the  year  1858,  if  we  had  not  read  the 
fact  in  the  Peninsula  Correspondent,  of  the  9th  of  June.  The  cel- 
ebrated bridge  of  Alcantara,  with  the  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan, 
has  been  pulled  down,  in  order  to  use  the  stones  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bridge,  that  united  the  two  shores  of  the  Tagus,  was, 
as  everybody  knows,  oue  of  the  most  important  architectural 
Roman  relics  in  Europe.  It  was  670  feet  long,  and  28  feet  wide. 
The  triumphal  arch  on  the  bridge  measured  40  feet  in  height. 


Wonderful  Longevity. — The  Bangor  Union  records  the 
following  wonderful  case  of  longevity.  On  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, the  3d  ult.,  there  died  in  East  Corinth,  Maine,  a  maiden  lady 
named  Edgerly,  whose  age,  as  shown  by  the  written  record,  was 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years.  It  is  said  that  she  was  five  years 
old  when  the  record  was  made,  so  that  her  real  age  is  one  hundred 
and  twenii/'ttro  years.  She  perfectly  retained  her  faculties  until 
within  two  years,  her  eyesight  being  dear  enough  to  enable  her  to 
thread  a  neeedle  as  readily  as  any  young  person. 


I    ^m^    t 


A  BAD  Pen. — "God  has  written  'honest  man'  in  the  face," 
said  a  friend  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  speaking  of  a  person,  in  wliom 
Jerrold's  faith  was  not  altogether  blind.  "Humph!"  Jerrold 
replied,  "  then  the  pen  must  have  been  a  very  bad  one." 


LiTERART. — "  Howadji  "  Curtis  is  engaged  in  writing  a  histoi^ 
of  the  Hudson  River.  The  subject  is  a  grand  one.  It  will  be  an 
addition  to  current  literature. 


SBagsitje  (gati[)irin8S. 

A  tourist  writes  that  Rev.  William  Jay  is  in  very  delicate  health, 
and  will  not  probably  live  a  long  time. 

A  submarine  telegraph  of  about  300  miles  is  in  course  of  man- 
ufacture in  Scotland,  to  connect  the  colony  of  Victoria  with 
Tasmania. 

Rev.  Z.  Thompson  of  Bethel,  Me.,  shot  a  five  hundred  pound 
hear  on  a  recent  evening.  The  fat  was  four  inches  thick  on 
the  back  of  his  bearship. 

The  ladies  of  Iowa  are  decidedly  "fast."  On  the  18th  ultimo, 
a  race  of  ladies,  on  foot,  came  off  at  Iowa  city,  for  a  prize  of  a 
silver  cal«e  basket.     The  prize  was  won  by  a  Miss  Handy. 

The  Wool  Grower  estimates  an  increase  in  round  numbers  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  wool  crop  of  Ohio,  over  last 
year — only  one  county,  Knox,  showing  any  considerable 
decrease. 

A  cat  in  Caroline,  Va.,  with  a  litter  of  five  kittens,  recently  on 
a  mouse  being  thrown  into  the  barrel  which  they  occupied, 
adopted  it  as  one  of  the  family,  treating  it  in  every  respect  as  her 
own  legitimate  offspring. 

The  first  section  of  the  overland  stage  route  to  California  having 
travelled  in  more  than  one  day  less  time  than  is  called  for  by  the 
schedule,  the  presumption  is  that  San  Francisco  will  be  reached 
overland  in  22  days'  time. 

Three  men  were  suffocated  in  a  well  by  poisonous  gas,  at  Wil- 
low Spring  Station,  about  ten  miles  from  Chicago,  a  few  days 
since,  and  the  people,  not  knowing  how  to  e.ipel  the  gas,  were 
unable  to  recover  their  bodies. 

On  a  Sunday  lately,  while  Dr.  Burrows,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptizt  Church,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  was  preparing  to  baptize 
several  persons  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  ho  had  his  gold 
watch  stolen  from  a  chair  on  which  he  had  left  it. 

A  Washington  conespondent  writes,  "the  department  is  being 
flooded,"  etc.  We  shall  next  have  "  the  sun  is  being  rising." 
When  an  especially  awkward  expression  gets  into  use,  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  general  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

A  young  (!)  anaconda,  eight  feet  nine  inches  in  length, girthing 
eleven  inches  in  the  largest  part  of  its  body,  and  weighing  14 
pounds,  was  found  in  Brighton  a  few  days  since.  It  probably  was 
one  of  two  that  recently  escaped  from  Salem,  the  other  having 
been  found.     This  one  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  starvation. 

Vesuvius  at  night  (says  a  letter  from  Naples)  presents  a  great 
bed  of  charcoal  fire,  as  it  were,  on  its  side.  On  Sunday  morning 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  heard  from  it,  lasting,  perhaps  for  half  an 
hour.  This  took  place  just  at  break  of  day.  During  the  night 
some  persons  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Dawson  of  New  Portland,  Me.,  was  drowned  in 
Oilman  pond,  at  Lexington,  Me.,  one  day  lately,  at  a  place  where 
the  water  was  only  fourteen  inches  in  depth.  He  had  been  out  for 
several  days  engaged  in  fishing,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fit  and  fell  into  the  water. 

The  Neapolitan  government  have  been  the  victims  of  another 
hoax.  Some  mysterious  balls  were  found  in  a  bale  of  silk  manu- 
facturers' goods,  and  pronounced  to  be  infernal  machines.  A 
learned  pundit  for  some  time  was  afraid  to  test  these  contraband 
articles,  but  at  length  he  screwed  up  his  courage  and  did  so,  when 
they  proved  to  be  simjjle  and  innocent  gymnastic  toys. 

Some  of  the  fruits  exhibited  at  the  California  State  Fair  were 
extraordinary.  Among  them  was  a  pear  weighing  four  pounds,  a 
bunch  of  grapes  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  an  apple  weighing  two 
pounds  three  ounces,  a  peach  measuring  twelve  and  one-half 
inches,  and  a  strawberry  six  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference. 
Mr.  Randall,  in  his  life  of  Jefferson,  says  :  "  He  never  gam- 
bled. To  avoid  importunities  to  games,  which  were  generally 
accompanied  with  betting,  he  never  learned  to  distinguish  one  card 
from  another.  He  was  moderate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  table. 
To  strong  drinks  he  had  an  aversion,  which  rarely  yielded  to 
any  circumstances.  His  mouth  was  unpolluted  by  oaths  or 
tobacco." 

Rev.  Dr.  Stearns  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  is  now  in  Sweden,  says 
in  a  recent  letter  that  he  is  assured  that  there  is  not  a  parish  in 
Sweden  where  the  religious  awakening  is  not  taking  place,  and 
persons  of  every  grade  and  position  in  life  are  coming  under  its 
infiuence.  Instances  of  sudden  conversions,  as  sudden  and 
remarkable  as  some  of  those  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
related. 

The  Limerick  Chronicle  mentions  the  following  case  of  extrav- 
agance :  "  A  landed  proprietor,  who  came  of  .-ige  two  years  ago, 
has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  consequence  of  his 
embarrassments.  On  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had 
.£50,000  in  bank,  which  he  has  got  rid  of,  and  accumulated  debts 
since  to  the  amount  of  £400,000.  He  kept  open  house  for  high 
and  low." 

The  New  Testament  is  soon  to  be  published  in  the  court  dialect 
of  China.  The  size  selected  is  octavo.  It  will  contain  about  150 
leaves,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  price  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  a 
copy.  We  are  glad  to  learn  this  fact,  yet  we  think  that  until  cer- 
tain commercial  abominations  are  not  only  abandoned  but  forgot- 
ten, the  "Celestials"  will  put  little  confidence  in  the  practical 
utility  of  our  sacred  writings. 

A  little  son  of  Mr.  Flach  of  Wheeling,  who  recently  witnessed 
an  execution,  having  a  strong  desire  to  know  what  sort  of  a  sensa- 
tion hanging  produces,  got  a  rope  the  other  day  and  hung  himself 
to  a  fence,  where  he  remained  till  life  was  almost  extinct  before 
he  was  discovered  and  rescued.  Not  satisfied  with  this  experiment, 
he  afterwards  attempted  to  try  it  on  a  younger  brother.  The  .boy 
is  only  seven  years  of  age. 

A  question  of  some  importance  to  newspaper  publishers  was 
recently  decided  in  Paris.  A  book  firm  announced  a  work  as 
"  producing  the  most  lively  sensation  throughout  Europe,"  etc., 
which  clause  the  Presse  newspaper  refused  to  admit  into  the 
advertisement.  The  publishers  said  that  its  rejection  did  an  injury 
to  the  sale  of  the  book,  and  they  brought  a  suit,  but  the  court 
decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

At  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  lately,  a  little  son  of  James  Robinson  of 
Wheeling,  was  playing  in  a  yard  where  there  was  a  .sow  with  a 
litter  of  pigs.  A  dog  seized  "one  of  the  pigs,  when  the  rest  of  tlie 
litter  clustered  round  the  child,  when  the  enraged  sow  seized  the 
child,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  ground,  tore  the  Hesh  from  its  neck 
and  body  in  a  shocking  manner.  The  boy  was  rescued  in  season 
to  save  his  life. 

A  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  constructed  a  steam  plow 
which  was  exhibited  and  tested  at  a  recent  fair  in  Illinois  with 
perfect  success.  It  is  described  as  a  cross  between  a  locomotive 
and  a  tender,  and  is  mounted  on  two  guiding  wheels  and  a  large 
propelling  wheel,  which  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  miring  on  soft 
soil,  and  slipping  on  hard  smooth  ground.  It  draws  six  ploughs, 
so  regulated  by  spiral  springs  as  to  yield  to  any  extraordinary 
obstruction. 


^antis  of  Collr. 

....  Perhaps  to  know  what  friendship  is  we  should  have  ex- 
perienced love. —  Cliamfort. 

....  Women  go  further  in  love  than  most  men;  but  men  ex- 
ceed them  in  friendship. — La  Bniyere. 

....  A  woman  may  be  ugly,  ill-shaped,  wicked,  ignorant,  silly 
and  stupid,  but  hardly  ever  ridiculous. — Louis  Desnoyert. 

....  Mother,  wife,  children,  friends,  house,  country,  businesi 
and  ambition — characters,  places,  and  incidents  of  a  dream.— 
Bovee. 

....  The  wife,  in  poor  households,  is  economy,  order,  provi- 
dence.    All  the  influence  she  gains  is  a  progress  in  morality.—- 

Aliclielet. 

....  The  world  is  rich  in  great  men.  Has  not  every  domestic 
circle,  every  village,  every  town,  every  city,  every  country,  its 
great  man  ? — Bovee. 

....  The  greatest  of  all  cunning  is  to  appear  blind  to  the 
snares  laid  for  us ;  men  being  never  so  easily  deceived  as  when 
they  are  endeavoring  to  deceive  others. — Lacon. 

....  There  is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  ro  mnch  nicety  and 
skill  to  manage,  as  vanity  ;  nor  any  which  by  ill  management 
makes  so  contemptible  a  figure. — Su-i/1. 

....  Most  women  have  hardly  any  principles  ;  they  are  guided 
by  the  heart,  and  depend  for  their  morals  on  those  whom  they 
love. — La  Bruyere. 

....  Our  first  obligation  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
immediately  around  us.  Having  accomplished  so  much,  onr  suc- 
cess in  this  limited  sphere  will  suggest  tlie  means  and  stimulate 
the  disposition  for  enlarging  it. — Bovee. 

....  He  who  always  receives  and  never  gives,  acquires,  ns  a 
matter  of  course,  a  narrow,  contracted,  selfish  character.  His  soul 
has  no  expansion,  no  benevolent  impulses,  no  elevation  of  aim. 
He  learns  to  feel,  and  think,  and  care  only  for  himself. — Hawes. 

....  He  that  has  energy  enough  in  his  constitution  to  root  out 
a  vice,  should  go  a  little  further,  and  try  to  plant  a  virtue  in  its 
place ;  otherwise  he  will  have  his  labor  to  renew  ;  a  strong  soil 
that  has  produced  weeds,  may  be  made  to  produce  wheat  with  far 
less  difficulty  than  it  would  cost  to  make  it  produce  nothing. — 
Collon. 


Joker's  ISutrget. 

What  seat  should  woman  yield  up  entirely  as  the  prerogative  of 
man  ?     Deceit. 

Who  is  it  that  sits  with  the  hat  on  before  the  queen,  emperor, 
and  also  the  president  of  the  United  States  ?     The  coachman. 

Arrived — the  man  that  swallowed  a  jackass,  and  left  the  tail 
hanging  out  of  his  mouth.     He  expects  to  leave  in  the  morning. 

A  man  was  walking  quickly  down  the  street  the  other  day, 
when  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  a  thought  and  knocked  into  the 
gutter. 

Why  should  collectors  of  mineral  specimens  be  the  richest  per- 
sons in  existence  ?  Because  they  never  go  out  on  a  professional 
tour  but  they  bring  home  the  rocks. 

The  New  York  Post  says  a  compositor  probably  thought  a  Miss 
as  good  as  more  than  a  mile,  when  he  made  the  types  speak  of 
Longfellow's  "  Courtship  of  Miss  Standish." 

A  young  fop  about  starting  down  to  New  Orleans,  proposed  to 
purchase  a  life  preserver.  "  O,  you'll  not  want  it,"  suggested  the 
clerk,  "  bags  of  wind  wont  sink." 

It  has  been  thought  that  people  are  degenerating,  because  they 
don't  live  as  long  as  in  the  days  of  Methusaleh.  But  the  fact  is, 
provisions  are  so  high  that  nobody  can  afford  to  live  very  long  at 
the  current  prices. 

"  Mother,"  said  Jemima  Spray  to  her  venerable  maternal  rela- 
tive, "  Sam  Flint  wants  to  come  a  courting  me  to-night."  "And 
what  did  you  tell  him  ?"  "  O,  I  told  him  he  might  come.  I 
wanted  to  see  how  the  fool  would  act." 

A  man  in  the  habit  of  travelling,  complaining  to  his  friend  that 
he  had  often  been  robbed,  and  was  afraid  of  stirring  abroad,  was 
advised  to  carry  pistols  with  him  on  his  journey.  "O,  that  would 
be  worse,"  replied  the  hero  ;  "  the  thieves  would  rob  me  of  them 
also." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  writing  from 
Spezzia,  says  it  is  a  place  to  slick  by.  The  climate  is  an  aston- 
ishingly well  regulated  one,  never  hot,  never  cold,  rains  seldom 
and  always  at  night,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  moonlight,  as 
well  as  a  large  quantity  of  crazy  people. 
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{!C/^  It  is  acknowledfj'ed  that  the  good  infiuence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  home 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

GTT^  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

iXT^  Us  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  Its  object  being 
to  make  home  hnppy. 

[Iv^  It  ii<  for  thc^e  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 
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THE  THUGS,  OR  SECRET  MURDERERS  OV  INDIA. 

We  have  never  seen  more  strikinp:  representations  of  the 
abhorred  Thugs,  the  secret  murderers  of  India,  than  those  delin- 
eated at  full  length  on  this  page.  But  if  we  saw  their  portraits 
without  knowing  the  cirharacter,  no  secret  shudder  would  seize 
npoa  us  as  we  gazed  npon  them ;  for  these  men  and  associate 
women  are  most  deceptive  in  appearance.  This  association  of 
murderers  has  obtained  a  world-wide  notoriety,  and  nothing  that 
the  East  India  Company  ever  did  was  more  deserving  of  praise 
than  their  efforts  to  crush  these  detestable  wretches.  Suttee, 
infanticide,  oblations  to  Juggernaut,  human  sacrifices,  shrink  to  a 
mere  point  (in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  human  life),  before  the 
wholesale  murders  perpetrated  by  Thugs,  north  and  south,  cast 
and  west.  The  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  fairest  parts  of 
Hindostan  were  polluted  by 
their  daily  and  nightly  assas- 
sinations. Public  attention 
was  at  last  directed  to  these 
merciless  and  mysterious  des- 
troyers of  their  fellow-men, 
and  the  very  first  efforts  to 
observe  their  community,  un- 
derstand their  organization, 
and  decipher  their  atrocities, 
exhibited  an  extensive,  si- 
lently conducted  system  of 
destruction  unthought  of  by 
the  highest  authorities,  and 
unbelieved  and  discredited  liy 
the  magistrates  and  civil  offi- 
cers of  most  of  the  districts  in 
India.  The  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Lord  W.  Bcntinck 
took  the  subject  up  warmly, 
and  the  officers  who  were  first 
appointed  for  the  suppression 
of  Thuggism  in  Bengal  soon 
traced  out  and  showed  clearly 
how  deeply  and  extensively 
the  great  social  pest  prevailed. 
The  most  appalling  disclos- 
ures were  now  made  through 
the  medium  of  approvers, 
whose  revelations  were  unde- 
niably confirmed  by  the  re- 
mains of  victims  which  they 
pointed  out,  and  very  general 
excitement  prevailed  and  was 
at  its  height  in  the  years 
1831-32.  The  system"  was 
found  to  be  so  extensive  and 
perfect  that  agent  Thugs 
were  discovered  in  most  bus- 
tees  (villages),  the  chief  offi- 
cer, or  potaels,  of  which  often 
numbered  among  the  frater- 
nity. Large  landed  proprie- 
tors were  implicated,  and 
faquirs  (religious  m  e  n  d  i- 
cants),  and  even  government 
officers,  were  found  in  their 
ranks.  The  society  seemed 
not  to  be  confined  to  cither 
cast  or  sect,  religion  or  occu- 
pation. All  denominations 
embraced  it,  seemingly  with 
avidity,  and,  once  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  o  f  the 
the  goddess,  the  Thug  seemed 
against  his  fellow  kind  to  the 
latest  hour  of  his  life.  Tiiey 
lived  only  on  the  passion  of 
hunting  down  their  fellow- 
men  to  death.  The  '  ghirnec ' 
was  their  war-cry ;  tlie  pick- 
axe (this  instrument  is  wor- 
shipped every  seventh  day  liy 
Thugs),  their  standard  ;  and 
the  filthy  and  unclean  Bliow- 
anec,  their  goddess.  The 
subject  of  the  picture  was  a 
mohurror  (or  writer)  in  the 
Bancoora  CoUcctory,  and  an 
ameen  (or  investigator)  of  the 
Gora  Bazaar,  Berhampore, 
both  government  employ- 
ments.  He  was  an  hcraiilary 
Thug.  This  man  was  dis- 
covered and  taken  by  Captain 
Lewis,  Thug  agent  at  Ber- 
hampore, a  first  class  military 
station  on  the  Baugcratty, 
and  one  of  the  high  roads 
through  Bengal  to  the  upper 
provinces,  it  being  only  a 
short  distance  from  Moor- 
shedabad,  the  residence  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  Raui 
Luckun  Sein  was  one  of  tbo 
tliirteen  Thugs  sent  to  the 
artist  by  Capti.in  Lewis,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how 
completely  all  trace  of  the 
real  character  of  these  people 
could  be  merged  in  the  as- 
sumed one.  Much  as  a  long 
residence  in  the  country  had 
rendered  the  artist  indepen- 
dent on  the  matter  of  his  own 
personal  safety,  as  tliis  Thug, 
jianther  like,  lightly  sprang  up 

the  steps  of  his  bungalow,  and  stood  erect  before  him  on  the  floor 
of  its  verandah,  he  did  feel  assured  in  observing  that  the  nujecb 
iu  charge  was  leaning  against  its  baluster,  and,  without  any 
appearance  of  vigilance,  steadily  keeping  his  eye  on  his  prisoner. 
There  he  stood,  with  foldc<!  arms  and  inquiring,  unabashed  fea- 
tures, peering  into  the  draughtsman's  face,  Luckun  Sein,  an 
authentic  Thug.  He  was  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  and  the 
development  of  a  strong,  light,  wiry  make,  apiicnrcd  perfect  of 
its  kind.  His  arms  were  well  articulated  for  strcngtli  ;  there  was 
nothing  of  a  restless  or  suspicious  bearing  about  him  ;  be  seemed 
quite  unconscious  that  there  had  been  anything  in  his  former  lite 
or  present  position  to  be  wixhed  for  otherwise  than  as  it  existed. 
He  entered  freely  into  <onversHtioii,  w.ts  bland,  mild,  and  persua- 
sive in  manner,  witli  somen  liat  of  n  dcierniined  eve.  None  would 
have  suspected  hun  to  be  a  Thug.     The  aniecn  had  been  a  soalbee 


(or  inveiglcr),  the  duty  of  such  Thugs  being  to  entice  travellers 
into  the  hands  of  the  gang.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Pictorial 
we  published  a  picture  representing  an  encampment  of  Thugs, 
in  which  were  exhibited  the  various  disguises  they  assume  to 
entrap  confiding  travellers.  The  bands  are  now  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  broken  up,  though  some  recent  mysterious  murders  seem 
to  show  that  members  of  this  fiendish  association  still  keep  up 
their  sanguinary  traditions. 


ANCIENT  RECENSION  OF  THE  FOUR  (iOSPELS  IN  SYRIAC. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
volume:  In  1842,  Archdeacon  Tattam  paid  a  visit  to  a  Spanish 
monastery  in  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  obtained  from 
the  library  certain  quaint  volumes,  which,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 


canons  of  Amnonius  and  Eusebius.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
the  canons  were  written  in  the  same  color.  An  inscription  iu  a 
very  ancient  hand  on  the  first  page  of  tb^'  volume  announced  that 
the  book  "  belonged  to  the  monk  Habibai,  who  presented  it  to  the 
holy  Convent  of  the  Church  of  Deipara  belonging  to  the  Syrians 
in  the  desert  of  Scete."  After  a  prayer  for  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness of  his  deficiencies,  the  scribe  finished  his  long  solitary  writing 
with  this  apostrophe  :  "  Son  of  the  living  God,  at  the  hour  of  thy 
judgment  spare  the  sinner  who  wrote  this."  A  note  at  the  end  of 
the  book  indicated  the  actual  date  of  the  binding.  "  In  the  vear 
15.33  of  the  Greeks  (A.  D.  1221)  the  books  belonging  to  tbo  Con- 
vent of  the  Church  of  Deipara  of  the  Syrians  were  repaired,  in  the 
days  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Count  our  lord  John,  and  Basil,  the 
head  of  the  Convent,  and  otar  lord  Joseph  the  steward.    May  God 
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land,  were  placed  in  Mr.  Cureton's  hands.  One  of  the  volumes 
thus  obtained  consisted  of  ei(ihty  leavesof  vellum  of  ditferent  hues 
and  thickness,  covered  with  Syriac  writings  of  different  (late."i  and 
in  different  hands.  The  volume  on  examination  proved  to  be  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  four  gospels,  incomplete,  but  of  a  very  early 
date.  The  monk  who  had  arranged  these  fragments  seenu-d  to 
"  have  no  idea  of  selecting  the  scattered  parts  of  the  same  orij:inxl 
volume  which  had  fallen  to  pieces,  bnt  merely  to  have  taken  the 
first  leaves  that  came  to  his  hand  which  would  serve  to  complete  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  then  to  have  bound  them  together." 
Hence,  the  volume  was  a  jumble  of  several  manuscripts  bound 
totrether  without  regard  to  date,  and  not  always  with  rcj;anl  to 
siiie.  The  first  eight  leaves  were  apparcmly  of  the  tlaie  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  transcribed  in  a  largo  bold  hand. 
Numeral  letters  in  red  ink  on  the  margin  marked  the  seetions  and 


in  his  mercy  grant  to  them  and  to  all  the  brethren  a  good  reward  !" 
A  prayer  followed,  which  might  be  i)Ut  up  with  advantage  by 
readers  in  general :  "  Whoso  readeth  in  this  book,  let  him  pray 
for  the  sinner  who  wrote  this  I"  The  leaves  of  this  volume,  which 
arrived  in  England  in  1P42,  contained  only  incomplete  chapters  of 
the  latter,  and  a  few  earlier  chapters  of  the  four  (iospcls.  In  the 
binding;  of  iindther  volume  a  leaf  was  discovered  containing  a 
portion  of  St.  Luke.  In  l'!47,  a  further  portion  of  that  Gospel 
was  obtained  from  M.  I'acho,  and  further  search  amoni;fraKmeni8 
brought  by  tliat  gentleman  yielded  part  of  a  leaf  of  St.  John. 
This  increased  the  bulk  of  the  MS.  to  eighty-two  leaves  and  a  half. 


I 


Some  fret  inwardly,  and  sotne  outwardly.  The  former  is  the 
better  )ilan  for  our  fiicml';,  but  the  worse  for  ourselves.  But  the 
better  plan  of  all  is  never  to  fret  at  all. — Bovec. 
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DKPARTURE  FROM  GRAVESEND  Of  TKOOl'S  FOR  INDIA. 

Durinj^  some  weeks  passed,  reinforcements  of  the  troo|is  for  the 
Eii'st  India  service  have  been  embarked  in  large  numbers  from  the 
English  ports :  and  quite  recently,  the  important  roadstead  of 
Gravesend  was  the  scene  of  unusual  animation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  a  magnificent  clipper-shii),  the  "  Eastern  Mon- 
arch," with  eiajht  hundred  troops  on  board.  Tliese  were  all 
picked  men,  and  went  off  in  excelleht  spirits.  We  have  placed 
a  representation  of  this  scene  on  our  pages,  and  it  makes  a 
beautiful  marine  picture.  In  the  centre  lies  the  gallant  craft, 
crowded  with  troops  and  sailors,  soon  to  bound  exultant  over  the 
wave,  white  with  her  virgin  canvass.  Tlic  surrounding  waters  are 
alive  with  boats,  a  crowded  steamer  is  passing,  and  all  on  board 
these  various  craft  are  cordially  saluting  the  departing  soldiers. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  sailing  of  an  outward-bound  passen- 
ger ship  is  an  interesting  event.  Even  in  these  days,  when  man 
has  almost  mastered  the  ocean,  a  long  voyage  is  always  attended 


with  danger.  The  splendid  ship,  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
triumph  of  mechanic  art,  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty,  a  giant,  ribbed 
with  oak  and  steel,  seeming  strong  enough  to  defy  the  utmost 
fury  of  elemental  war,  is,  after  all,  but  a  frail  toy  in  the  fierce  con- 
vulsions of  the  great  deep.  A  tornado  may  wrench  out  her  masts 
as  easily  as  a  lady's  hand  plucks  the  spires  of  grass  from  her  gar- 
den parterre.  A  sea  coming  on  board  may  clear  her  decks  from 
stem  to  stern,  more  surely  than  the  sweep  of  an  enemy's  broad- 
side. The  lightning  may  shiver  her  gallant  masts — a  whirlwind 
scatter  her  sails  in  ribbons.  Fire,  that  dread  enemy  of  the  navi- 
gator, may  devour  the  superb  fabric  in  a  few  moments  of  time. 
There  are  few  who  assemble  to  witness  the  departure  of  friends, 
even  on  a  pleasure  voyage,  to  whom  fears  of  such  catastrophes  do 
not  come  home  with  palsying  effect.  But  the  departure  of  a  troop- 
ship awakens  more  anxious  feelings.  The  soldiers  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  trials  and  dangers  of  a  long  voyage,  are  but  just 
entering  on  a  perilous  career  when  they  set  foot   once  more  on 


terra  firma.  Those  destined  for  India  are  not  only  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  a  bloody  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  they  are 
forced  to  confront  the  risks  of  an  inhospitable  climate — fever, 
opthalmia,  dysentery,  may  await  them  beneath  the  burning  sun  of 
India.  Their  bones  may  bleach  in  a  jungle,  when  the  vulture  and 
the  tiger  have  finished  their  carnivorous  repast.  Yet  the  English 
soldiers  go  forth  on  their  perilous  mission  with  the  same  undaunted 
spirit  which  generations  of  English  soldiers  for  ages  have  exhib- 
ited. The  agony  of  parting  over,  their  gallant  hearts  beat  only 
for  glory.  It  is  on  those  whom  they  leave  behind  them,  mother*, 
wives,  sweethearts,  children,  that  the  agony  of  separation  and 
doubt  fall  heavily.  The  officer's  wife  is  early  apprized  of  what 
befalls  him  in  his  exile ;  by  his  letters,  if  living,  by  the  earliest 
despatches,  if  befalls.  But  the  soldier's  wife,  especially  if  her  hus- 
band be  a  wholly  unlettered  man,  must  bo  without  intelligence, 
heart-sick  and  desponding  for  weary  months.  How  much  docs 
the  world  owe  to  its  unpretending,  humble  and  unrecorded  heroM  I 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Translated  and  aJapted  from  the  French  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

—  OK, — 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  .SILENCE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  NAVLKS  AND  THK  MOUN- 
TAliXS  OF  CALAURIA. 

BY    MISS    ANNA   M.    CARTER. 

CHAPTER  X.— [coNTisuED.] 

As  soon  as  Cucuzone  attempted  to  raise  liia  arms,  the  ladder 
began  to  tremble,  which  motion  communicated  itself  to  his  body. 
The  frail  support  slid  along  the  wall  and  seemed  to  crack.  If  he 
had  dared,  he  would  have  cried  out  in  his  fear  and  despair.  His 
heart  beat  violently. 

"  Try  now,  my  poor  fellow  !"  exclaimed  the  dauntless  young 
fisherman. 

Cucuzone  made  a  supreme  effort ;  his  muscles  were  contracted 
fearfully.  The  two  feet  of  his  companion  rose,  and  he  felt  a  ter- 
rible shake.  Then  his  hands  remained  empty.  The  fisherman 
had  sprung  upon  the  balustrade.  The  arms  of  the  clown  fell 
down  by  his  side  ;  he  was  dizzy. 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  fisherman  ;  leave  the  ladder  as  long  as  you 
can  against  the  wall." 

"  If  they  relieve  the  guard?"  murmured  Cucuzone. 

"  Piamma  knows  what  to  do  in  that  case  ;  you  arc  all  under  his 
orders  to-night." 

From  the  summit  of  Castel  Vecchio  came  the  watchword. 
When  the  patrol  approached  nearer,  the  fisherman  himself  an- 
swered, "  Guard!  Sentinel!" 

The  poor  Buffalo  could  not  complain  ;  his  place  was  filled.  Be- 
fore the  answers  of  the  sentinels  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  a 
whistle,  clear  and  sudden,  sounded  through  the  streets  from  the 
side  of  the  Rue  Zaffo.  Immediately  after,  the  regular  tramp  of 
the  guard  was  heard  upon  tlie  sidewalk.  Cucuzone  was  already 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  the  fisherman  had  disappeared  in  the 
darkness  which  was  spread  above  the  roofs.  The  young  woman 
and  sailor  occupied  themselves  with  delivering  the  poor  conscript. 
The  young  woman  said  to  him,  having  removed  the  bandage  from 
his  mouth  : 

"  You  could  see  nothing,  though  you  could  hear  all.  Listen, 
two  ounces  of  gold  if  you  arc  silent ;  if  you  speak,  six  ounces  of 
lead  in  your  heart." 

"  To  make  sure,  you  had  better  begin  with  the  six  ounces  of 
lead  !"  grumbled  the  soldier. 

But  the  young  girl  answered  :  "  That  is  not  the  wish  of  the 
master!"     The  instant  after,  our  three  nocturnal  rovers  and  the 
ladder  were  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness.  The  head  of  the  patrol 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  street. 
"  Who  goes  there  \"  cried  the  sentinel. 

"  Well,  well,  Martino,"  said  a  voice,  "  we  shall  not  forget  you. 
If  you  have  slept,  my  boy,  you  shall  feel  the  strap — good  deed  . 
jou  shall  be  relieved  this  hour." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    TOCNO    FISHERMAN. 


The  worst  was  over  when  the  young  fisherman  had  gained  the 
ramparts  of  Castel  Vecchio.  His  further  progress  was,  however, 
only  made  easy  by  comparison.  The  next  house  was  a  story 
higher,  but  built  of  rough  stones,  so  that  the  ascent  was  dangerous, 
but  not  impossible.  Tliis  house  had  a  name  ;  it  was  the  Hotel  des 
Folquieri.  This  hotel  was  shut  in  by  houses  of  more  modern 
build.  It  covered  nearly  the  wliole  space  which  .separated  the  for- 
tress prison  from  the  Kue  Mantou. 

Our  young  adventurer  waited  till  the  sentinels  had  departed  in 
their  rounds,  then  he  commenced  to  scale  the  seventh  wall  of  the 
Hotel  des  Folquieri.  It  was  almost  like  a  ladder  of  stone.  Our 
young  man,  prudent  and  courageous,  though  he  had  not  the  gym- 
nastic talents  of  the  faitliful  Cucuzone,  soon  reached  the  highest 
roof.  He  knelt  down,  and  found  that  he  was  in  the  heavy  gutter 
of  the  old  house.  This  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the 
prison,  which  rose  black  and  imposing  in  the  distance.  He  could 
see  to  walk  slowly  by  the  dim,  variable  light  of  the  sentries'  lan- 
terns. The  young  man  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  thinking  of 
danger.  He  might  he  discovered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hotel 
and  taken  for  a  thief.  Cautiously  he  made  his  way  along  the  gut- 
ter. This  part  seemed  only  like  child's  pluy.  From  a  child  lie 
had  inured  himself  to  dangers  of  all  kinds.  A  new  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself.  A  family  m  the  upper  part  of  the  house  had  built  a 
room  out  on  to  the  very  gutter,  and  even  jutted  it  over.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  wings  to  summit  this  obstacle.  Beldonionio 
allowed  an  exclamation  of  rage  to  escape  him,  and  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  other  part  of  the  house.  He  turned  two  angles 
and  followed  the  irregular  form  of  the  house,  when  he  came  upon 
a  bright  light,  which  ho  was  obliged  to  pass.  He  stopped.  The 
bhadow  of  a  young  girl  was  traced  in  black  upon  the  window.  This 
young  girl  rested  her  head  against  the  frame  ;  she  cither  dreamed 
or  was  looking  out.  In  that  case,  it  was  ])ertect  folly  to  expect  to 
pass  before  the  window  without  attracting  her  attention.  The 
young  man  was  obliged  to  make  a  halt.  Ho  could  plainly  see  the 
exquisitely  delicate  profile  and  the  graceful  figure.  While  Beldo- 
moiiio  watched,  slie  turned  from  the  window  and  knelt  in  prayer. 

[see    E.NJiRAVlNG.] 

The  young  man  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  with  gentle  eyes  at 
the  young  girl  who  prnyod  so  earnestly,  and  as  if  in  agony,  judg- 


ing from  her  clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes.  Profiting  by  her  de- 
votion, he  moved  slowly  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees.  As  he 
crept  along,  ho  heard  breaking  in  upon  the  silence  of  the  night  the 
sound  of  saws  and  hammers. 

"  Tliev  are  erecting  the  scaffold !"  he  murmured. 
Casting  one  last  lingering  look  at  the  young  girl  he  moved  for' 
ward,  wliilc  he  said,  "  She  suffers ;  I  will  return." 

Two  battlements  remained  before  him.  The  first  he  scaled,  and 
by  a  vigorous  jump  surmounted  the  last,  and  found  himself  on  the 
leads  of  the  Castel  Vecchio.  On  a  level  with  this  last  wall,  a  lan- 
tern hanging  against  it  threw  a  feeble  light  into  the  window  of  a 
dungeon,  which  was  guarded  by  heavy  iron  bars. 

"  I  alighted  well !"  said  Beldonionio  to  himself;  "our  man  is 
there !" 

Ho  was  right.  The  lantern  was  placed  before  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner,  that  any  attempt  he  might  make  to  escape  should  be  de- 
tected. The  moment  when  Beldomonio  was  considering  what  to 
do,  he  heard  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  round  passed 
among  the  sentinels.  Beldomonio  crouched  beneath  the  window, 
and  held  himself  suspended  by  his  arms.  The  soldiers  talked  and 
laughed  at  the  absurd  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
Baron  Altamonte. 

"  Do  our  signers  think  that  the  Companions  of  Silence  can  at- 
tack us  a  himdred  feet  above  the  earth  V  said  one. 
Another  laughed  mockingly,  as  he  said  : 

'•  One  would  think  it  was  Porporato,  they  make  such  a  fuss 
about  him." 

"Ah,  comrade,  don't  you  think  it  is  really  Porporato  1"  ques- 
tioned another. 

"  Blessed  Madonna,  no  !"  answered  the  fellow.  "  Porporato  is 
a  perfect  demon,  and  had  it  really  been  him,  the  only  way  to  have 
made  sure  of  him  would  have  been  to  have  chopped  his  head  off 
instanter.  There  is  not  a  dungeon  so  high  or  so  low,  or  a  wall  so 
strong  in  all  the  kingdom  that  could  confine  the  terrible  Porporato 
twenty-four  hours." 

Beldomonio  smiled,  as  hanging  still  by  his  arms  he  listened  to 
these  extravagant  remarks. 

"  Deuce  take  the  prisoner,  whoever  he  is  !"  exclaimed  one  tall, 
stout  fellow  ;  "  but  for  him  I  should  have  been  tucked  away  cosily 
in  my  own  bed,  instead  of  walking  here  in  the  night  air." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  his  comrades  ;  "  Tommaso  thinks  too 
much  of  his  feather  pillow." 

"  We  must  challenge  and  go  our  rounds,  or  we  may  get  into 
trouble,"  said  one,  and  walked  off. 

"  Who  goes  there  !"  and  the  men  separated. 
When  their  steps  ceased  to  resound  upon  the  stones  of  the  bal- 
cony, a  tall  man  appeared  before  the  sentry,  whose  post  was  be- 
neath the  dungeon  window.  The  sentry's  first  impulse  was  to 
give  the  alarm,  but  the  unknown  seized  his  hand  and  traced  upon 
his  palm  a  double  cross.  The  soldier  looked  fearfully  around, 
then  tremblingly  said,  "  Here  !" 

"Everywhere  !"  replied  the  unknown. 

The  soldier  looked  at  him  closely,  but  the  face  before  him  was 
masked.  The  dress  of  the  unknown  was  that  of  a  fisherman. 
After  having  looked  cautiously  all  around  again,  tho  soldier  pro- 
nounced in  a  low,  frightened  tone  : 

"  Iron  is  strong  and  charcoal  is  black  " 

"  There  is  something  stronger  than  iron,"  replied  the  unknown. 
"  It  is  faith." 

"  There  is  something  blacker  than  charcoal." 
"It  is  the  conscience  of  the  traitor.     What  wish  you,  signor?" 
"  To  deliver  the  prisoner." 
"  I  am  answerable  for  him  with  my  life." 

"  Your  life  belongs  to  us  ;  do  not  put  it  between  the  anvil  and 
the  hammer  !     You  are  here  because  wo  wished  you  to  be." 

"  It  is  not  my  guard,"  murmured  the  soldier  ;  "  tho  sergeant — " 

"  The  sergeant,"  interrupted  the  unknown,  receives  his  orders 

from  the  lieutenant,  the  lieutenant  obeys  tho  captain,  the  captain 

the  major,  the  major  the  colonel,  the  colonel  the  general.     Whom 

think  you  the  general  obeys  V 

"  The  king—" 

"  Me  !"  So  speaking,  the  unknown  showed  the  sentinel  his 
right  hand.  On  the  middle  finger  was  a  ring  of  iron,  on  which 
sparkled  three  superb  diamonds. 

"Command,  signor  !"  said  the  soldier.  "  I  have  a  mother;  I 
commend  her  to  God." 

"  Death  is  against  us,  life  for  ns,"  replied  the  unknown  ;  "  have 
no  fears !"     lie  approached  the  barred  window  of  tho  dungeon 
and  called  out  in  a  low  voice  : 
"Felice!" 
No  answer. 
"  Felice  Tavola  !" 
The  same  silence. 

The  soldier,  pale  and  trembling,  began  his  walk.  The  moment 
when  the  unknown  turned  to  question  him  as  to  tho  .silence,  the 
watchword  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  along  the  ramparts. 
"  Nieule  nuovu !"  (nothing  new)  said  successively  each  sentinel. 
Tho  poor  soldier  placed  both  hands  upon  his  agitated  breast,  and 
pronounced  like  the  others  : 
"  Nothing  new  !" 

Tlie  inside  guard  called  out,  "  Guard,  sentinels  !" 
"  Bartolo  Spalazzi !"  said  the  unknown. 
"  You  know  my  name,  signor  V  murmured  the  soldier. 
"Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,"  sai<l  tho  masked  man,  "and  to- 
morrow thou  shall  be  in  the  corporal's  coat,  anil  thy  mother  shall 
sleep  in  a  good  bed.     Answer,  and  hide  nothing  from  mo — some- 
thing has  passed  in  this  dungeon  since  thou  ha.st  been  on  duty  '." 

"  Signor,"  answered  Bartolo,  "  I  swear  upon  tho  honor  of  a 
soldier  of  Silence,  upon  my  oath — were  my  motlier  dying  without 
help — that  what  I  toll  you  is  the  truth.    Ten  minutes  ago,  some 


one  entered  the  dungeon  of  Porporato,  if  the  prisoner  is  Porpor- 
ato ;  I  heard  tho  noise  of  voices,  then  the  sound  of  chains  ;  then 
the  door  opened  and  closed  ;  all  was  then  silent — " 

"  A  murder  ?"  thought  the  unknown,  aloud,  "  it  is  impossible." 
Ho  asked  the  soldier  another  question  : 
"  Were  those  who  entered,  policemen'?" 
"  Yes,  signor." 

"  I  must  know  all !"  cried  tho  unknown,  who  seemed  a  prey  to 
extreme  agitation  ;  "  how  much  time  between  each  round?" 
"  Thirty  minutes." 
"  And  when  will  you  be  relieved  1" 
"At  eleven  o'clock." 

The  unknown  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I  have  time !" 
He  stepped  towards  the  dungeon,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  two 
small  instruments  which  he  fixed  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  hnng 
from  the  wall.  Those  little  things  when  joined,  formed  the  ad- 
mirable machine  invented  hy  Jack  Sheppard.  This  Sheppard's 
file  mounted  upon  a  little  wheel,  would  sever  an  inch  bar  in  less 
than  three  minutes.  The  unknown  used  his  file,  which  produced 
only  a  slight  noise.  He  seized  with  both  hands  tho  severed  bar 
and  sprang  into  tho  dimgeon.  The  cell  was  empty.  Upon  tho 
whitewashed  wall  which  faced  the  window  were  two  lines,  traced 
in  mysterious,  though  distinct  characters.  The  unknown  remained 
struck  with  stupor,  gazing  at  the  letters  which  to  him  werefranght 
with  a  terrible  moaning.  "  Treason  !"  murmured  ho,  while  his 
arms  fell  by  his  side  and  his  head  drooped.  A  shade  fell  on  the 
wall. 

"  Signor !  signor !"  said  the  voice  of  the  sentinel  at  the  dungeon 
window ;  "  they  come  from  all  sides  at  once  !" 

The  unknown  raised  himself  to  his  full  height.  "  I  am  still 
safe,"  said  he ;  "  woe  to  the  traitor  !"  He  left  the  dungeon.  The 
ramparts  were  already  filled  with  noise  and  confusion.  Cries 
came  from  every  direction  at  once. 

"  They  have  placed  a  ladder  in  the  Bne  Mantou,  facing  the 
Grand  Piazzotta.  Martino  has  been  gagged  and  bound  ;  they  put 
a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  two  ounces  of  gold  to  pay 
for  his  discretion !" 

"And  Martino  has  told?" 
"  His  account  is  good,  the  poor  devil !" 
"  How  many  mounted  the  ladder  ?" 

"  Only  one — the  rest  stayed  behind  with  a  disguised  woman." 
"  Then  he  is  probably  on  the  roof  ?  ' 
"Or  in  the  fortress  itself!" 
"  Quick,  quick !  to  the  search !" 
"  Who  is  on  guard  below?" 
"Bartolo  Spalazzi  of  the  Trani  regiment—" 
Steps  approached,  and  the  guard  in  turn  presented  arms. 
"  I  am  lost !"  murmured  Bartolo. 

"  Cry,  who  goes  there  ?"  commanded  the  unknown,  who  extin- 
guished the  lantern,  and  thus  plunged  in  darkness  the  outside  of 
the  dungeon. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  cried  Bartolo,  mechanically. 
"Cry  louder!" 
"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  Present  arms — I  will  save  yon  while  I  save  myself.  Listen, 
they  are  coming  along  the  angle.     Call  who  goes  there,  again." 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  called  the  affrighted  sentinel,  in  obedience 
to  the  command. 

The  unknown  sprang  over  the  rampart.  "  Challenge  and  fire," 
ordered  the  unknown,  as  he  disappeared. 

A  loud  report  was  heard,  followed  by  a  great  tumult. 
"Have  yon  shot  him,  Bartolo  Spalazzi?  Here!  here!  a  ladder  I 
All  the  streets  are  guarded  ;  he  cannot  escape  !" 

The  soldiers  gave  chase  upon  the  roofs  around  Castel  Vecchio. 
They  called  to  each  other  ;  the  hunted  man  could  not  escape  them. 
Beldomonio  advanced  slowly,  calmly,  calculating  his  chances  of 
safety,  whicli  were  neither  very  numerous  nor  sure.  The  Italian 
built  houses  presented  no  hiding  places  ;  nothing  but  flat,  plain 
roofs.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  retrace  the  steps  he  had  already 
made  in  coming.  But  his  intention  was  not  to  go  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  ladder ;  too  well  he  knew  that  once  there  ho 
was  lost.  He  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  walked  slowly,  deliber- 
ately, trying  to  hit  upon  some  plan  of  escape.  He  crept  to  the 
edge  of  the  ramparts  and  looked  over,  but  ho  shook  his  head  as  he 
murmured,  "  Ah,  if  I  was  only  among  the  Appenines  !" 

Doubtless  ho  dreamed  of  the  dense  forests,  rocks  and  caves,  and 
the  bounding  torrents.  It  was  a  dream ;  the  steps  of  the  pursuing 
soldiers  already  sounded  on  tho  next  roof.  A  few  minutes  and 
they  would  bo  upon  him.  Beldomonio  looked  back  ;  he  saw  the 
musket-barrels  shine  among  the  stone  pillars  of  the  balustrade. 
Upon  the  young  man's  face  nt  this  moment  of  extreme  peril, 
there  was  net  the  slightest  trace  of  anxiety.  He  walked  with  his 
head  higli — his  look  clear  and  untroubled.  Ho  was  perfectly  cool 
with  death  staring  him  in  the  face.  Our  fugitive  placed  the  angle 
of  tho  l)alustrade  between  him  and  his  pursuers.  He  thus  found 
himself  in  the  square  formed  by  the  Hotel  Folquieri.  A  remem- 
brance of  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  young  girl  came  to  him,  and 
in  tho  midst  of  his  danger  ho  turned  to  find  the  window.  But  the 
light  had  vanished,  and  he  could  not  dislingui.nh  it. 

The  noise  of  coming  steps  recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  ho 
drew  his  poignard  and  disposed  his  mantle  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  formed  a  kind  of  hammock  beneath  the  balustrade,  into  which 
ho  could  drop  and  hang  for  a  long  while  without  great  fatigue. 
His  poignard  was  long,  and  served  as  a  transverse  bar.  Beldo- 
monio knew  the  temper  of  his  steel.  He  passed  tho  dagger 
through  the  folds  of  the  mantle. 

"I  have  played  at  this  game  before,"  he  murmured,  "  to  pre- 
serve the  honor  of  a  countess  !  The  wind  swung  me  gently  for 
three  hours  under  a  balcony.  I  can  begin  again.  When  they  say, 
'  C7iffJt  to  the  king  !'  the  king  saves  himself  if  he  can." 
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Lights  flashed  now  upon  the  very  roof ;  they  were  close  upon 
him.  Boldomonio  did  not  hesitate,  Ijut  made  a  plunge,  and  his 
liead  disappeared  beneath  the  I)alu3trade,  sixty  feet  from  the  earth. 
Trusting  to  his  good  dagger  and  the  strength  of  the  mantle,  the 
young,  brave  fellow  had  launched  himself  forth.  The  pursuers 
passed  on,  searching  in  every  pillar,  along  the  balustrade,  but  nev- 
er thinking  of  looking  beneath,  sixty  feet  above  the  earth  ! 

As  our  fugitive  hung,  he  heard  the  rattling  of  paper,  and  cau- 
tiously raising  his  bead  abovo  the  wall,  he  saw  by  the  feeble  light 
of  distant  torches  a  window  in  front  of  him  covered  with  tho 
glazed  paper  so  much  used  by  the  poor  instead  of  glass.  Tho 
young  man's  face  which  had  remained  unchanged  during  all  his 
danger,  suddenly  lightened  at  the  sight  of  that  frail,  paper-covered 
window. 

"  Thanks,  my  star  !"  murmured  he,  laughing ;  "  business  rc-cs- 
tablishcd  in  a  .'ingle  stroke  !" 

Boldomonio  raised  himself  with  a  sudden,  noiseless  spring,  un- 
fastened his  impromptu  hammock,  and  in  another  instant  was 
inside  of  the  little  chamber,  with  tho  window  closed  behind  him. 
He  had  just  crouched  beneath,  when  the  noise  of  voices  and  steps 
redoubled. 

"If  he  hasn't  thrown  himself  on  to  the  pavements,"  said  the 
captain,  "  wc^hall  capture  him  alive." 

The  captain  stopped  directly  in  front  of  the  window,  behind 
which  crouched  the  young  fisherman. 

"  This  is  well  closed  !"  said  he,  after  a  vigorous  stroke  with  his 
poignard.     Then  he  said  in  a  confidential  tone  : 

"  You  need  good  feet  and  eyes  this  night,  my  ciiildren,  if  you 
know  the  name  of  the  daring  rascal,  as  you  call  him.  A  warning 
was  received  by  the  Minister  of  State  this  very  night,  that  Porpor- 
ato  had  sworn  upon  charcoal  and  iron  to  deliver  this  Felice  Ta- 
vola.  Baron — " 

"  What,  what !"  interrupted  his  men,  on  all  sides  ;  "is  not  that 
Felice  Tavola  the  real  Porporato  V 

The  captain  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

"  My  children,"  said  he,  instead  of  answering  the  question, 
"  remember  there  is  a  treasure  hidden  upon  these  terraces.  A 
treasure  of  a  hundred  thousand  ducats !  If  we  find  it,  I  will  di- 
vide twenty  thousand  ducats  between  you — isn't  that  generous  ? 
Forward,  march  !" 

A  general  eviva,  bravo,  showed  that  the  captain's  generosity  had 
been  appreciated.     The  worthy  lion  took  the  largest  share. 

Behind  the  frail  paper  window,  the  handsome  Beldomonio 
laughed  silently.  When  the  soldiers  left,  they  planted  a  torch  di- 
rectly opposite  the  window  behind  which  crouched  our  brave  fugi- 
tive. As  Beldomonio  crouched  silently  on  the  floor  of  that  little 
chamber,  he  thought  of  tho  empty  dungeon,  and  the  fearful  words 
in  hieroglyphic!  on  the  white  wall.  They  were  these :  "  I  have 
been  forgotten ;  I  will  be  revenged !"  Fearful  menace  in  the  lips 
of  a  Knight  of  the  Iron  Ring  ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    CHAMI!I!R    OF    DEATH. 

Beldomonio  wished  to  raise  himself  when  tho  soldiers  had 
left,  but  when  he  tried  to  do  so,  his  legs  refused  to  do  their  duty, 
and  a  thousand  lights  danced  before  his  eyes  ;  his  knees  trembled, 
the  floor  rose  and  fell  as  he  strove  to  look  at  it  and  to  tread  firm. 
His  temples  beat ;  his  forehead  felt  as  if  enclosed  by  a  band  of 
iron.  A  convulsive  fluttering  was  in  his  throat,  while  a  strange 
numbness — the  agony  of  coming  death — ascended  from  his  icy 
feet  to  his  burning  brain.  An  awful  dizziness  came  over  him  ; 
everything  around  him  was  turning  with  maddening  speed.  Plac- 
ing his  nerveless  hands  upon  bis  forehead,  he  felt  it  bathed  with  a 
cold  death  damp.  For  tlic  first  time  in  his  changeful  life,  a  cold 
shudder  thrilled  through  him.  At  this  moment,  when  his  ordinary 
presence  of  mind  was  deserting  liim  because  his  brain  was  affected, 
he  became  sensible  of  a  peculiar  odor  in  the  little  room  and  he  felt 
a  sort  of  warmth.  Instinct  warned  him  to  open  the  window.  But 
at  tlie  very  moment  when  his  han<l  was  on  the  frame,  ho  heard  a 
step,  slow  and  firm.  It  was  the  tread  of  the  sentinel  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  window.  Fight ;  he  had  no  strength  left.  Die  ; 
he  did  not  wish  to  die  so  soon.  He  made  a  desperate  effort.  He 
dragged  himself,  tremblingly,  faintingly,  supporting  himself  upon 
everything  in  his  path,  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  he 
supposed  he  should  find  the  door.  Ten  times  ho  stopped  in  his 
course,  because  his  breath  camo  in  such  gftsps.  Between  the  table 
and  the  door  ho  saw  an  object,  the  form  of  which  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish ;  this  object  shed  a  feeble  light.  It  was  a  chaffing  dish,  a 
furnace  in  which  fire  still  gleamed  among  the  mass  of  ashes.  He 
was  so  far  gone  that  ho  understood  nothing  more  ;  instinct  alone 
governed  him.  The  door;  he  wished  to  reach  tho  door.  He  fell 
before  his  hand  touched  the  desired  haven,  and  his  head  struck 
against  tho  frame. 

Each  one  sees  in  his  last  moments,  when  death  comes,  a  vision  ; 
each  lip  murmurs  a  cherished  name  as  he  breathes  a  last  sigh. 
What  did  Beldomonio  see  in  his  last  agony  ?  A  brilliant  palace, 
many  beautiful  women,  young,  rich  ;  among  them  wandered  a 
fairy — a  merry,  sparkling  fairy.     Kina  ! 

But  there  was  stiil  another  vision  ;  tho  heart  is  full  of  mysteries. 
He  saw  in  a  sort  of  shade  a  poor  child,  whose  long  black  hair 
made  her  delicate  white  profile  look  almost  ghastly  ;  a  kneeling 
figure.     For  her  he  had  no  name. 

For  a  long  time  our  young  fisherman  rcm.Tined  without  motion. 
His  head  was  but  a  few  steps  from  the  door-sill.  Beneath  the 
door,  which  was  old  and  loose,  was  a  wide  crack,  through  which 
came  a  current  of  cool  air.  The  open  lips  of  Beldomonio  drank 
in  the  blessed  draught.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  he  was  able 
to  take  another  step,  after  about  twenty  attempts.  He  seized  the 
handle  of  the  door;  the  door  was  closed  and  locked.     Then,  rest- 


ing on  his  knees,  he  raised  himself,  and  strove  to  turn  the  key. 
He  could  not ;  all  his  strength  was  gone  ;  he  was  like  a  young 
baby.  Again  ho  placed  his  lips  to  the  crack  and  sucked  in  the  re- 
freshing air.  Each  breath  gave  him  new  life,  and  a  triumphant 
sigh  filled  his  heart.  He  rose  again  ;  this  time  the  key  turned,  and 
tho  door  opened.  Ho  struggled  no  longer,  but  sank  upon  the  floor 
with  his  head  outside  the  door  in  tho  cool  dark  entry,  in  which 
woro  many  open  windows.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  Beldomo- 
nio opened  his  eyes  and  awoke  to  life.  His  first  movement  was 
surprise ;  he  had  lost  all  remembrance  of  what  had  passed.  Tho 
first  sensation  he  felt  was  pain  in  his  hand  ;  three  of  his  fingers 
were  very  painful.  "  The  furnace  !"  thought  he.  Then  having 
looked  towards  the  window  through  which  the  light  of  the  torch 
shone,  "  The  soldiers !"  Then  another  thought :  "there  is  some 
one  dead  in  this  room  !"  Ho  raised  himself  painfully,  combating 
tho  weakness  which  was  still  in  him.  It  seemed  a  long  time  that 
he  had  lain  insensible  ;  he  turned  to  the  window  to  consult  his 
watch.  He  thought  it  must  have  .stopped,  for  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  bad  passed  since  bo  Hed  from  the  dungeon.  Raising  it  to  his 
ear  he  found  that  it  was  going. 

Two  ideas  filled  his  brain.  To  help  the  suicide,  and  take  flight 
and  finish  his  work;  for  tho  struggle  of  the  night  was  far  from 
being  finished.  First  he  seized  the  chatting  dish  and  carried  it 
outside  of  the  room.  Then  he  rushed  to  the  couch,  which  was 
empty.  The  sight  of  the  bed  awoke  a  vague  remembrance  in 
him.  Surely  it  was  at  the  foot  of  the  miserable  bed  that  he  had 
seen  the  beautiful,  kneeling  girl  praying  in  such  agony.  He  low- 
ered his  eyes,  and  at  his  very  feet  be  saw  the  poor  girl  stretched  on 
the  floor.  Beldomonio  took  her  in  bis  arms  gently,  .ind  placed 
her  on  the  bed.  Death  had  perhaps  claimed  her  as  his  own  a  long 
time. 

[see  engraving.] 

She  was  not  cold,  but  as  rigid  as  a  corpse.  Ho  felt  hor  heart ; 
his  own  pulses  beat  so  violently  that  ho  could  not  tell  whether  her 
heart  beat,  or  whether  it  was  stopped  forever. 

The  torch  planted  upon  the  balustrade  shed  a_  light  into  the 
chamber  and  seemed  to  rest  caressingly  upon  the  white,  delicate 
features  of  the  beautiful  suicide.  Familiar  with  death  from  child- 
hood as  he  had  been,  Beldomonio  could  not  look  unmoved  on  this 
diflerent  scene.  This  different  death — a  death  of  despair — struck 
him  to  the  heart.  He  wondered  why  the  sight  of  this  young  girl, 
seen  but  once  before,  should  fill  his  heart  with  such  painful  feel- 
ings. He  strove  to  restore  her  to  consciousness,  but  all  in  vain. 
Kneeling  beside  that  bed,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
the  young  fisherman  longed  to  give  his  life  for  the  being  before 
him  ;  longed  to  awake  her  and  call  her — sister.  He  knelt  there 
dreaming. 

Eleven  o'clock  sounded  from  the  belfry  of  Castel  Vecchio  ;  that 
sound  called  him  to  himself.  Beldomonio  looked  round  the 
chamber  and  trembled.  In  half  an  hour  what  numerous  events 
had  happened  ;  how  many  feelings  filled  his  brain.  Looking 
around  the  room  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  table.  This  he 
seized  quickly  and  turned  to  the  window  ;  the  light  was  bright 
enough  to  enable  him  to  read  tho  delicately  traced  characters. 
Beldomonio  read  :  "  Cherished  father,  pardon  and  pray  for  us." 

"  She  was  not  alone !"  exclaimed  tho  young  man  in  terror. 
"  Is  there  another  poor  dead  one  here  ;  dead  with  despair?" 

He  searched  for  the  other  victim  of  poverty  and  despair.  In  a 
distant  corner  ho  saw  a  mattress,  and  in  the  shadow  a  human 
form.  He  stooped  and  kneeled  beside  the  miserable  pallet.  A 
young  man  lay  before  him,  graceful  and  handsome  in  tho  repose 
of  death  perhaps.  Where  had  he  seen  a  face  like  that,  so  pure 
and  noble  ? 

While  Beldomonio  was  racking  his  brain  to  remember,  he  heard 
a  faint  sigh.  He  bent  his  cheek  close  to  the  blue  eyes  of  the  young 
man  ;  he  felt  a  slight  breath — but  very  weak.  While  he  held  bis 
breath  to  listen,  he  heard  another  faint  sigh  from  the  side  whore 
tlie  young  girl  lay.  He  sprang  to  the  couch  ;  she  was  not  dead  ! 
Her  hand  which  had  hung  over  the  side  of  the  couch  was  moved; 
was  placed  across  her  breast.  Fresh  air  streamed  into  the  cham- 
ber, dissipating  the  deadly  fumes  of  the  charcoal  by  degrees.  The 
young  fisherman  foil  on  bis  knees  and  prayed  to  God.  The  youth 
also  moved.  Now  was  the  time  to  lend  aid  ;  now  they  could  be 
saved  ! 

But  suddenly  in  tho  far  distance,  clear  and  sweet,  camo  a  voice. 
Distant  as  was  the  voice,  the  words  of  Fioravante  were  perfectly 
distinct,  "  Ainici,alliajre  amiiamoalla  pena!"  Boldomonio  raised 
himself  and  frowned.  This  time  it  was  an  importunate  call.  An 
idea  of  revolting  against  the  mysterious  bondage  of  his  destiny 
filled  the  heart  of  the  young  man.  He  looked  towards  the  couch. 
The  young  girl  had  moved  again.  He  turned  to  the  other  corner 
and  found  lo  bis  joy  that  the  youth  too  had  moved. 

"  I  will  send  .some  one  to  them  ;  I  must  away  now  !"  So  say- 
ing, he  drew  a  heavy  purse  from  his  pocket  and  throw  it  on  the 
table.     For  a  fisherman,  tho  purse  was  very  large  and  heavy. 

In  the  far  distance  came  the  chant :  "  A  mici,  aUi'jre,  nndiamo  alia 
pena  !"  Beldomonio  stamped  his  feet  impatiently,  and  petulantly 
exclaimed;  "  I  hear  !  I  hear  !  and  I  will  come!" 

Upon  a  chair  beside  the  bed  lay  a  piece  of  embroidery  and  a 
pair  of  scissors.  By  the  aid  of  these  scissors  tho  young  man  re- 
moved the  elegant  black  moustache.  Another  (urn  of  his  hands 
and  his  luxuriant  locks  were  shorn.  At  the  third  sound  of  the 
chorus  ho  was  ready.  Before  leaving,  he  opened  tho  window  and 
passed  the  couch  with  lowered  eyes,  for  he  did  not  dare  look  at  the 
beautiful  sutfcrer  who  called  so  powerfully  upon  his  sympathies. 
Ho  saw  upon  a  chair  a  plain  cloak,  which  he  threw  over  his  shoul- 
ders; then  without  glancing  behind  him,  he  left  the  chamber 
which  death  had  all  but  entered. 

In  the  corridor  ho  saw  several  doors.  He  opened  the  nearest 
and  asked  ;  "  Is  there  anv  one  herd" 


A  cry  of  aftrigbt  responded  to  him.  He  recognized  the  voice 
of  an  old  woman. 

"  Whoever  you  arc,"  said  he,  "rise  and  go  into  the  next  cham- 
ber ;  there  are  those  there  who  need  your  care.  Here  is  your 
salary." 

Two  or  three  pieces  of  gold  fell  on  the  floor  just  inside  of  the 
door.  Beldomonio  descended  the  staircase.  The  danger  was  not 
diminished,  but  rather  increased  on  the  contrary.  In  a  moment 
the  young  fisherman  became  aware  that  the  soldiers  of  Castel 
Vecchio,  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  upon  the  roofs  and  in  the 
fortress,  were  now  searching  for  him  in  the  neighboring  houses. 
In  the  midst  of  his  danger  the  noble  young  fisherman  murmured 
to  himself: 

"  I  have  saved  them,  I  know  !  Another  will  do  what  I  wished 
to  do.     I  will  return  to  them  again  ;  I  will  return  '." 

Thus  dreaming,  Beldomonio  descended  the  staircase. 

"  You  cannot  pass  here,  my  young  saint,"  said  a  voice  upon  the 
platform. 

He  had  seized  the  large  prayer-book  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
took  the  cloak.  A  look  from  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  showed  tho 
person  who  spoke  to  be  a  middle-aged  woman.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  young  saint  whose  part  he  had  attempted  to  play.  He  low- 
ered his  head,  and  holding  the  book  before  him,  murmured  some 
words  of  pious  salute,  when  the  dame  grumbled  out : 

"  You  shall  sec  that  we  never  will  forget  your  words." 

Beldomonio  bowed  profoundly  and  passed  on. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  poor  Signor  Julian,"  said  the  woman, 
with  a  shade  of  bitterness  ;  "  do  not  forget  mo  in  your  prayers  !" 

Then  she  added,  as  if  to  herself:  "An  innocent  youth;  a 
perfect  baby  in  the  world." 

Beldomonio  smiled  to  himself  and  went  slowly  on.  He  heard 
a  great  noise  and  confusion  in  the  vestibule  beneath  him.  All  the 
servants  of  many  houses  wore  collected  together  there,  talking, 
arguing  and  disputing.  All  had  seen  the  soldiers  searching  on  the 
roof,  like  so  many  phantoms.  Two  opinions  seemed  to  be  general 
among  them,  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  was,  that  the  prisoner, 
having  strangled  the  jailor,  assassinated  tho  sentinel  with  a  pistol 
shot,  had  run  the  guard,  leaped  from  terrace  to  terrace,  gained  the 
street  and  escaped.  What  was  there  surprising  in  this,  if  it  was 
the  invincible  Porporato  ■?  The  second,  that  the  Companions  of 
Silence,  numbering  several  hundred,  had  scaled  the  terraces,  and 
held  in  check  the  garrison.  A  regular  battle  was  impending. 
Men  and  women  were  speaking  at  the  same  time  ;  men  swearing 
terrific  oaths,  and  betting  on  the  issue  of  the  combat.  When  they 
perceived  the  younfj  saint,  as  they  called  him,  whom  Beldomonio 
had  relieved  of  book  and  cloak,  the  disputations  were  stopped. 

The  court,  lighted  only  by  a  few  torches  placed  upon  the  upper 
balustrades,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above,  was  quite  dark.  This  was 
well  for  Beldomonio,  who  had  been  unable  to  find  any  cap  where- 
with to  cover  his  bead  and  conceal  his  face.  But  no  one  suspected 
him.  Some  whispered  half  aloud,  "  Where  does  the  young  abbot 
go  at  such  a  late  hour?"  Coccoli,  the  porter  of  the  house,  raised 
her  head  and  answered,  proudly  :  "Do  you  not  know  that  tho 
secret  angel  goes  to  watch  with  the  sick  at  the  hospital  for  the 
poor?" 

Voices  were  raised  in  praise  on  every  side,  and  Beldomonio's 
thoughts  went  back  to  this  little  chamber;  to  the  burning  charcoal 
and  poisonous  vapor.  He  made  a  giant  effort  to  collect  his  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  passed  on  rapidly  through  the  crowd.  Coccoli 
fjllowed  him  to  the  door  to  open  it  for  him,  and  as  she  did  so, 
whispered  : 

"  You  look  brighter  than  yesterday ;  there  is  more  color  in  your 
face.  A  word  for  me  in  your  oremiis,  child  of  God.  I  have  taken 
four  numbers  in  the  royal  lottery.  If  the  blessed  mother  of  Christ 
deigns  to  make  them  draw,  I  will  make  hor  a  handsome  offering 
— do  not  forget  us,  my  seraph  !" 

Beldomonio  was  outside.  _The  carriage  gate  opened,  as  we  said 
before,  upon  a  little  untravelled  alley-way  of  the  Rue  Mantou, 
where  he  had  first  raised  the  ladder.  Things  were  changed  since 
then  ;  then  the  street  was  deserted,  now  it  was  full  of  soldiers. 
The  first  step  Beldomonio  made  from  the  door,  a  bayonet  was 
placed  at  his  breast. 

"  Back  !  no  passage  here,"  exclaimed  a  gigantic  Swiss  guard. 

"  Signor,"  said  Beldomonio,  "  I  return  to  my  duty;  I  am  ex- 
pected at  the  hospital  for  the  poor." 

The  officer  and  several  men  approached  the  young  saint  and 
looked  at  him  attentively. 

"  March  !"  exclaimed  the  ferocious  Swiss,  pushing  him  before 
him. 

Beldomonio,  without  further  pressing,  took  a  quiet,  sedate  pace 
and  walked  calmly  forward  and  traversed  the  Piazzetta-Grande. 
When  be  reached  the  Vicoletto  Raffa,  he  threw  the  cloak  under  a 
gate  and  walked  on.  At  the  foot  of  the  street  he  placed  the  blade 
of  bis  poignard  to  his  lips  and  made  a  low  whistle.  A  corre- 
sponding sound  was  heard  on  the  side  of  the  Strada  Medina. 
Then  a  young  girl,  disguised  as  a  boy,  sprang  from  a  low  door- 
way. 

"There  is  five  hundred  just  below,"  said  she,  " ready  for  the 
attack  ;  what  is  to  be  done  '." 

"  Where  is  my  carriage  1"  asked  Beldomonio,  without  answering 
her  question. 

"At  Mount  Olivcto.     What  is  to  be  done':" 

Beldomonio  took  the  young  girl's  band  and  strode  towards  the 
place  indicated.  A  light,  elegant  calccbe,  drawn  by  two  magnifi- 
cent horses,  was  stationed  behind  the  church.  Beldomonio  sprang 
in.  The  young  girl  standing  by  the  door,  repeated  for  the  third 
time  the  question,  "  Wh:it  is  to  be  done?" 

Beldomonio  seized  the  little  hand  resting  on  the  carriage  door 
and  drew  it  to  his  lips,  niurmnring  : 

"  Thanks,  Fiamma !" 
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She  blushed  with  pleasure.  Beldomonio  added:  "In  an  hour 
Matilda  Farncse  must  be  at  Naples  and  ready  to  follow  me." 

"  The  Princess  Farnese  shall  bo  ready,"  replied  the  young  girl ; 
"and  after  that?" 

"  After  that,  dress  yourself  like  a  duchess,  little  Fiamma,  and 
go  to  the  ball  at  the  Doria  palace,  where  I  will  he." 

"  Shall  we  dance  V 

Beldomonio  smiled. 

"Keep  ever  near  the  countess,"  said  he. 

"  And  the  others  V  asked  Fiamma  again. 

"  Let  them  mix  with  the  men  round  the  Doria  palace  ;  but  be 
careful.     And  have  all  ready  at  day-break!" 

Making  a  kiss  to  the  young  girl,  he  called  to  the  coachman. 

"  la  it  you,  Euggieri !" 

"  Yes,  signor." 

"  Gro  to  the  house  of  Johann  Spurzheim  by  the  way  of  the  Rue 
Tribunal,  out  of  the  city  gate  of  Capono,  and  re-enter  by  the 
Notarea  gate,  and  traverse  the  Piazza  del  Mercato." 

The  whip  cracked  ;  the  horses  sprang  forward  at  a  gallop.  The 
instant  the  carriage  began  to  move,  a  man  sprang  from  the  shadow, 
and  with  a  noiseless  bound  reached  the  footman's  box,  where  ho 
remained. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


BAJBBARA  MONTELEONB. 


It  was  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1823.  Three  windows  of  a  large  house  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
were  feebly  lighted.  It  was  the  hotel  of  Johann  Spurzheim,  an 
Austrian  by  birth,  director  of  the  royal  police.  The  police  office 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor.  The  family  of 
the  director  lived  in  the  upper  part.  One  of  the  lighted  windows 
belonged  to  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Johann  Spurzheim  ;  the  two 
others  opened  upon  the  saloon,  where  a  woman  was  in  deep  con- 
sultation with  the  doctor,  Pierre  Falcone,  a  young  physician, 
already  well  known  for  his  skill.  Johann  Spurzheim  only  resided 
a  few  months  at  Naples.  When  there,  few  people  knew  anything 
of  his  movements,  for  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king  and 
court,  and  his  movements  were  guarded  and  secret.  There  were 
many  who  detested  him,  and  watched  always  for  some  weak  point, 
but  were  as  yet  unable  to  accuse  him  of  anything. 

Nine  o'clock  sounded  from  the  clock  tower  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Carmini  at  the  moment  when  we  enter  the  sleeping  chamber  of 
Johann  Spurzheim.  It  was  the  precise  instant  when  the  scenes 
we  have  just  recounted  were  beginning  underneath  the  walls  of 
Castel  Vecchio.  In  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  all  was  silent ;  all  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  the  square  silent.  The  chamber  was  plain 
almost  to  austerity,  high  studded  and  hung  with  sad  colored  dra- 
pery ;  a  single  lamp  burned  in  it.  The  director  of  the  royal  police 
was  lying  in  his  bed,  ill,  his  head  resting  upon  a  hair  pillow.  By 
the  light  of  the  lamp  his  features  looked  pale  and  wasted  ;  but  the 
cast  of  his  face  denoted  intelligence.  There  were  other  features 
that  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  seen  for  the  first  time.  The 
sick  man  was  the  same  that  we  saw  seated  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
diligence,  going  to  the  inn  of  Corpo  Santo — Monsieur  David — 
the  man  in  the  black  silk  skull-cap  ;  he  who  had  commanded 
Baptista  Giabetta,  the  vetturino,  in  the  name  of  charcoal  and  iron  ; 
the  one  who  had  disclosed  to  the  bandits  the  route  taken  by  Lo- 
redan  Doria  and  the  Countess  Angela. 

History  tells  us  of  many  men  who  appeared  to  enter  heart  and 
soul  into  the  mysterious  retreats  of  their  enemies  in  order  to  strike 
more  surely.  In  Italy,  Azeglio  became  a  carbonari ;  in  England, 
the  famous  Templeton  became  the  apparent  accomplice  of  Wat 
Tyler.  Perhaps  Johann  Spurzheim  was  one  of  these  men.  At 
least,  we  have  seen  him  in  the  crypt  of  the  convent  of  Corpo 
Santo,  beside  the  corpse  of  Mario,  Count  Monteleone,  in  the 
midst  of  tho  Companions  of  Silence. 

The  reader  probably  recognized  him  under  his  mask,  in  spite  of 
the  name  of  Heimer  added  to  that  of  David.  It  was  he,  the 
confidant  and  secretary  of  the  first  grand  master.  Two  roads 
then  opened  before  him.  We  shall  see  later  which  one  he  chose. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  his  parched  lips  opened  as  if  to  catch  each 
flying  breath.  His  cheek  was  hollow,  and  his  deep  set  eyes  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  circle.  He  lay  perfectly  motionless,  but  he  was 
not  asleep.  He  listened  to  low,  mysterious  sounds — a  conversa- 
tion held  between  two  persons.  There  was  no  one  in  his  chamber. 
Tho  two  persons  to  whose  conversation  he  listened,  were  his  wife 
Barbara  Monteleone,  and  the  young  doctor,  Pierre  Falcone.  Be- 
tween the  sleeping  room  and  saloon  where  they  conversed,  were  two 
doors  and  a  passage  way.  Upon  the  table  beside  the  bed,  stood  a 
number  of  bottles  of  medicine,  and  a  few  glasses.  From  under  the 
coveriid,  appeared  now  and  then  the  black  and  tan  head  of  a 
brigh^eyed  King  Charies  spaniel.  If  the  black  and  tan  head  was 
under  the  covering,  it  was  because  it  was  useful  or  necessary  for 
Johann  Spurzheim  to  have  him  there. 

Another  object,  though  everything  is  worthy  of  notice,  was  a 
small  piece  of  ivory  which  lay  beside  him  on  the  pillow.  To  this 
piece  of  ivory  was  attached  a  long  flexible  tube,  the  opposite  end 
of  which  was  taiitcned  to  an  opening  in  the  head  of  the  bed  ;  an 
opening  that  wh^n  closed  was  invisible. 

In  the  next  room,  Signora  Barbara  Monteleone,  wife  of  the  di- 
rector, was  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  with  her  feet  before  the  fire. 
Doctor  Pierre  Falcone  remained  standing  before  her.  Barbara 
Monteleone  was  now  about  forty  years  old.  Her  head  was  very 
beautifully  shaped,  but  too  large  for  her  body,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  people  deformed  from  their  birth.  This  defect  was  scarcely 
noticeable  while  she  remained  seated,  as  her  bust  and  shoulders 
were  in  proper  proportion.  Barbara  was  a  hunchback,  and  in  tlie 
presence  of  company  always  remained  seated.    She  had  a  deep 


chair  made  to  so  accommodate  her  shape,  that  while  she  reclined 
on  it  with  exquisite  grace,  she  lool;ed  like  a  grai'cful,  elegant 
woman.  Long  habit  gave  her  a  peculiar  nonchalance,  which  car- 
ried with  it  a  sort  of  fascination.  Still  ihis  stratagem  did  not  de- 
ceive tho  world,  and  it  was  known  tlirough  all  Naples  that  the 
lovely,  witty,  talented  Barbara  Spurzheim  was  deformed. 

Her  face  was  remarkably  handsome,  brilliant,  though  peculiar; 
for  her  hair,  eye-brows  and  eyes  were  sparkling  black,  but  her  face 
perfectly  pale.  Though  born  of  a  good  family,  the  death  of  her 
parents,  and  absolute  want  of  fortune,  threw  her  upon  the  hands 
of  her  cousin,  Mario  Monteleone.  The  first  incentive  which  ex- 
cited her  intellect,  was  the  ambition  to  become  countess  of  Monte- 
leone. Mario  had  seen  her  grow  up  beside  him ;  he  loved  and 
treated  her  like  a  sister.  She,  on  the  contrary,  loved  her  cousin 
Mario  as  much  as  she  was  capable  of  loving  any  one,  and  fondly 
hoped  for  a  long  time  that  the  admiration  of  her  cousin  would 
turn  to  something  warmer.     She  hoped  in  vain. 

It  there  is  one  route  which  does  not  lead  to  love,  it  is  cold  admi- 
ration. Barbara  was  not  born  wicked,  but  she  was  ambitious — 
unscrupulously  ambitious.  The  marriage  of  her  cousin  to  Maria 
Amalfi  turned  to  bitterness  and  gall  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  her 
heart.  There  was  only  one  man  in  Martorello  who  looked  at  her 
with  any  interest.     Barbara  thought  herself  adorable.     She  said  : 

"  That  man  shall  be  my  slave ;  I  need  a  slave,  I  need  a  tool ; 
that  man  shall  be  my  tool  " 

That  man  was  David  Heimer.  He  possessed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  Monteleone.  With  him  Barbara  formed  an  alliance.  A 
little  later  she  married  him.  But  she  found  that  the  man  she 
hoped  to  make  only  her  tool  was  as  strong  and  proud  as  herself. 
It  was  a  strange  household.  If  there  was  a  struggle,  neither  would 
yield  ;  both  were  equally  strong  ;  so  they  formed  a  treaty.  To- 
gether they  placed  their  lances  in  rest  and  charged,  cheering  and 
aiding  each  other.  One  common  thought  was  between  them — in- 
ordinate ambition.  David  Heimer,  whom  we  shall  call  by  the 
name  he  has  chosen,  that  of  Signor  Johann  Spurzheim,  faithfully 
consulted  with  his  wife,  and  Barbara  Spurzheim  brought  to  bear 
on  his  affairs  all  her  wit,  wisdom  and  prudence. 

For  nearly  ten  minutes  the  young  doctor  Pierre  Falcone  stood 
before  Barbara,  who  read  easily  and  rapidly  from  a  Latin  folio 
before  her.  A  little  way  from  the  chair  was  an  organ,  and  a  mu- 
sic book  placed  on  the  stand  was  open  at  a  fugue  by  Sebastian 
Bach.  The  mantel-piece  was  of  red  marble,  in  the  Italian  style 
of  carving.  Two  large  and  richly  wrought  Etruscan  vases  stood 
on  each  side,  and  an  exquisite  bronze  clock  occupied  the  middle. 
On  the  walls  hung  six  large  paintings,  by  different  masters.  Upon 
one  picture,  the  death  of  Lazarus,  the  eyes  of  both  the  occupants 
of  the  chamber  were  fixed  in  silence.  At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds 
the  eyes  of  Barbara  fell  from  the  picture  to  the  face  of  the  young 
doctor.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  or  nine  years  old, 
very  tall,  but  thin  and  muscular.  His  face,  though  excessively 
pale,  had  some  claims  to  beauty.  His  black  eyes  expressed  noth- 
ing at  this  moment.  Two  or  three  lines  of  care  or  thought  were 
visible  on  his  face,  and  his  hair  was  black  and  thin.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  dreamer.  He  ought  to  bo  bravo.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
man  of  great  hopes.     Looking  at  him,  Barbara  frowned. 

"  He  is  too  young  1"  murmured  she  to  herself. 

Just  then,  the  young  man's  look  turned  from  the  picture  to  her, 
and  intercepted  her  earnest  gaze.  Barbara  said,  as  if  to  explain 
her  act : 

"  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  painters  of  the  old  school 
knew  how  to  represent  agony  ;  I  am  mistaken." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Pierre  Falcone,  "  the  agony  of  Lazarus — " 

"  Is  exact,"  interrupted  Barbara. 

"  You  do  not  find  it  sufficiently  horrible  V 

"Too  much  and  too  little.  The  more  modern  masters  have 
learned  to  embellish  death  ;  the  old  masters  contort  and  convulse 
their  dead.     Johann  Spurzheim  does  not  look  like  that." 

Pierre  Falcone  lowered  his  eyes,  while  these  words  were  pro- 
nounced with  a  frightful  calmness. 

Barbara  saw  that,  smiled,  and  said,  choosing  a  cough  lozenge 
from  a  rich  golden  box  : 

"  If  you  can  answer  for  the  life  of  my  husband,  Signor  Falcone, 
your  fortune  is  made." 

"  You  know  well,  madame,"  answered  Pierre  Falcone,  quietly, 
"  that  that  is  impossible." 

"  What  is  science,  then  V  asked  Barbara,  scornfully. 

Then  she  added,  controlling  an  inclination  to  cough,  which 
came  over  her : 

"  I  will  give  fifty  thousand  ducats  to  any  one  who  who  will  say 
to  me,  'Johann  Spurzheim  shall  live  !'  " 

"  Who  ever  said  so  would  lie,  madame." 

Barbara  placed  both  of  her  delicate  little  hands  on  her  breast 
and  coughed  violently. 

"  O,  that  cough  !"  said  she, "  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  a  burning 
fire  was  in  my  lungs  ;  at  other  times  a  leaden  coldness  seems  to 
stifle  me.     Doctor,  doctor,  am  I  then,  I  too  condemned  V 

"  You  think  too  much,  madame,"  replied  the  physician,  rather 
evading  a  direct  answer. 

"  And  thinking  kills  me  V 

Pierre  Falcone  smiled. 

"  If  you  promise  me  fifty  thousand  ducats  on  condition  that  I 
answer  yon,  madame — "  commenced  he. 

"  You  consent !"  cried  the  directrice,  eagerly. 

"  I  must  place  my  head  for  the  stake  1"  finished  Pierre  Falcone, 
in  a  firm  tone. 

Barbara  held  out  her  hand  to  him.     It  was  cold  and  moist. 
"  Take  another  lozenge,"  said  the  doctor,  gently ;  "  you  are  going 
to  have  another  spasm." 

But  the  pastil  did  no  good.  An  additional  pallor  spread  over 
her  face,  then  a  hectic  flush  rose,  and  a  violent  fit  of  coughing 


seized  her.  Her  cough  was  hard  and  slow,  distressing  to  hear. 
The  embroidered  kerchief  which  she  had  held  to  her  lips  was 
stained  with  blood. 

The  face  of  the  young  physician  remained  impassible.  Barbara 
showed  him  the  handkerchief,  but  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Will  you  believe  me,  yes  or  no  V  said  he  "  consumption  can- 
not bo  cured,  and  I  promise  to  cure  yon." 

She  took  a  swallow  of  water  and  remained  immovable.  For  an 
instant  her  eyes  were  veiled  and  fierce.  But  suddenly  a  ray  flashed 
from  them. 

"  You  see  me  well,"  said  she,  "  very  well.  Would  to  God  that 
ray  husband  were  so  !  Answer  me,  doctor,  upon  your  conscience, 
is  there  no  human  means  to  save  him  1" 

"None,  madame." 

Barbara  lowered  her  eyes  and  hesitated. 

"  And,"  replied  she,  in  a  totally  changed  voice,  "  will  he  live  a 
long  time  V 

Pierre  Falcone  thought  he  had  misunderstood. 

As  she  received  no  answer,  Barbara  raised  her  head.  She 
looked  tho  doctor  full  in  the  face  and  repeated  : 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  he  will  live  a  long  time  ?" 

"  Ha,  what,  madame  ?"  stammered  the  physician. 

".Johann  Spurzheim,  my  husband,"  pronounced  Barbara, 
distinctly.  • 

"  But,  madame — " 

"  I  wish  to  know !" 

"  Science  cannot  precisely  deter — " 

"  Eight  days  ?"  interrupted  the  directrice. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  afiirm — " 

"Fifteen  daysV 

"  Truly,  madame,"  said  Pierre  Falcone,  "  a  like  question — " 

"  I  have  my  motives  for  asking  it,  doctor,"  interrupted  Madame 
Spurzheim  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  think  he  wont  last  a  month." 

"No  madame,"  answered  Pierre  Falcone  this  time,  "I  do  not 
think  so." 

She  lowered  her  eyes  again  and  murmured :  "  He  is  too 
young !" 

"  Seat  yourself  there !"  said  she,  abruptly,  pointing  authorita- 
tively to  a  seat  almost  opposite  to  her. 

The  doctor  seated  himself,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
lady's  face.  Barbara  closed  her  eyes,  and  after  a  silence  of  a  few 
minutes,  she  said  : 

"  Reflect  well  before  you  answer  me ;  what  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pose to  you  is  perfectly  serious.  I  have  reflected  deliberately. 
Doctor  Pierre  Falcone,  would  you  like  to  have  me  for  yonr  wife  V 

It  was  a  good  precaution  having  forced  the  doctor  to  take  a 
seat ;  that  sudden,  frightful  question  would  have  made  him  falter. 
He  wished  to  speak,  but  Madame  Spurzheim  imperiously  signed 
him  to  be  silent. 

"  I  have  told  you  to  reflect,  signor  1"  said  she,  very  coldly ; 
"  you  have  not  yet  had  time  to  do  so  I" 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  perfect  ease  and  calmness. 
Her  face  was  always  perfectly  calm. 

"  While  you  reflect,  I  will  speak  ;  you  can  do  both  at  once,  hear 
and  reflect,"  continued  she.  "  Listen  to  me  attentively ;  when  I 
have  spoken,  yon  can  answer  me.  You  are  young,  but  yon  are 
ambitious,  and,  I  think,  audacious.  I  do  not  love  you.  What  I 
propose  to  you  is  the  title  of  count  with  the  fortune  of  a  king." 

The  doctor's  eyelids  trembled,  and  he  darted  towards  the  wily 
woman  a  defiant  look.     He  thought  her  mad. 

"No  no,"  said  she,  smiling,  and  answering  his  look,  "  I  am 
not  insane,  as  you  think  to  yourself,  I  see.  You  also  ask  yourself, 
'  How  can  she  give  me  the  title  of  count  and  a  royal  fortune ;  she 
has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.' " 

"  I  know  you  are  rich,"  began  Pierre  Falcone. 

"  Misery  !"  cried  she,  rousing  up  suddenly ;  "  I  rich  I  Multiply 
by  ten  what  I  have — increase  a  hundred  fold,  increase  a  thousand 
fold,  and  you  will  come  nearer  the  truth.  The  fortune  I  speak  to 
you  of  is  immense !" 

"  But  what  fortune  do  yon  speak  to  me  of?"  murmured  the  doc- 
tor, m  spite  of  himself. 

"  I  speak  of  the  fortune  of  the  Dorias,  added  to  the  fortune  of 
the  ancient  counts  of  Monteleone." 

The  forehead  of  the  physician  was  covered  with  drops  of  sweat. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me  again,"  said  Barbara ;  "  soon  it  will  be 
time  for  my  hnsband  to  wake  from  his  sleep.  I  must  have  yonr 
answer  before  you  leave  me.  You  are  a  Companion  of 
Silence—" 

In  spite  of  the  admonition  not  to  interrupt  her,  Falcone  could 
not  help  giving  a  faint  cry  of  terror.  There  was  cause  for  his 
fright,  because  this  accusation  was  made  by  the  wife  of  the  director 
of  the  royal  police  in  her  own  house. 

"  Madame  !"  cried  he,  "  upon  my  safety — " 

"  Well,  well,"  she  stopped  him ;  "  yon  are  in  Naples ;  oaths 
count  you  nothing.  My  poor  doctor,  that  is  only  youthful  folly ; 
you  have  given  yonr  liberty  to  that  mysterious  association,  and, 
just  now,  the  association  gives  yon  nothing  in  exchange  for  it — 
at  least,  you  think  so,  do  you  not  V 

"  It  is  true — "  stammered  the  physician. 

"  Sad  thing  that  of  attending  to  the  orders  of  men  whom  you 
know  and  whom  you  do  not  know !    Yon  often  regret  it,  often — " 

"Yes,  often,  madame!" 

Barbara  smiled,  and  lightly  waved  her  handkerchief. 

"  Falcone,"  said  she,  very  gently,  "  Iron  it  strong  and  charcoal  is 
black  !" 

He  raised  himself  up  with  a  sudden  spring,  his  surprise  was  so 
great. 

"  I  can  dispense  with  the  responses  given  in  your  catechism," 
she  went  on,  in  a  light  tone,  "  I  will  do  more  ;  I  will  come  to  your 
aid  immediately,  for  I  see  you  are  lost  in  suppositions.    Try  and 
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believe  that  Signer  Johann  Spurzheim,  my  hus- 
band, reveals  to  me  the  secrets  of  the  royal  po- 
lice, and  that  the  royal  police  itself  has  discov- 
ered your  secret.  "The  royal  police  has  discov- 
ered nothing,  my  poor  doctor ;  the  brotherhood 
of  Silence  belong  to  the  royal  police — " 

"  It  is  not  possible  !" 

"  I  will  state  it  better  ;  the  royal  police  belongs 
to  the  brotherhood  of  Silence." 

Pierre  Falcone  allowed  his  long  arms  to  fall 
by  his  side.  A  mocking  smile  spread  over  the 
thin  lips  of  Barbara  Monteleone. 

"  Very  sad  indeed,"  said  the  wily  woman  ; 
"  you  have  lost  nothing,  however,  for  vour  talent 
has  been  made  the  most  of.  I  don  t  mean  to 
say  that  you  really  lack  talent,  Signor  Pien-o 
Falcone ;  but  be  kind  enough  to  toll  mo  who 
lacks  talent  to-day  ?  Ducats  are  rare — I  have 
never  found  any,  I  who  speak,  I  found  only  a 
pistole — it  was  a  counterfeit." 

A  dry,  harsh  laugh  was  heard  just  then  in  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  Johann  Spurzheim.  It 
was  the  sick  man  who  was  seized  with  sudden 
access  of  gaiety.  Why  ?  The  laugh  lasted 
lialf  a  second,  then  all  became  quiet. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE     FATAL     COMPACT. 

The  two  people  paused,  then  Barbara  went 
on  :  "  You  have  talent,  Pierre  Falcone ;  should 
I  have  chosen  you  without  that  1  But  if  you 
crossed  the  threshold  of  this  house  in  tl\o  ca- 
pacity of  pliysiciau,it  is  because  you  have  taken 
the  oath  of  silence — because  they  had  their  views 
for  you — they  wish  you  to  gain  the  patronage  of 
the  Dorias.  You  are  well  off,  for  you  have  been 
paid  in  advance,  for  you  are  our  physician, 
which  is  but  a  step  to  being  something  more. 
It  is  not  that  of  which  you  complain.  What  is 
galling  is  to  be  a  slave,  and  go  blindly  wherever 
the  master  or  lieutenant  wish  ;  obey  without 
knowing  for  what.  Who  can  tell  in  what  coiu 
your  debt  may  bo  paid  to-morrow.  What  1 
propose  to  you  is  to  raise  the  bandage  from 
your  eyes,  and  instead  of  a  slave  you  will  he- 
come  a  master  !  You  are  wholly  ignorant,  I 
can  enlighten  you.  I  ara  a  lady  of  Silence,  and 
I  am  the  only  one." 

She  showed  him  upon  her  middle  finger  a 
gold  ring,  crowned  by  three  superb  diamonds, 
forming  a  triangle.  This  ring  was  like,  save  iu 
metal,  the  one  belonging  to  Mario  Monteleone. 
It  bore  the  Latin  device,  "  Aqere,  non  loqui." 

Pierre  Falcone  took  it,  examined  it,  read  tlie 
three  words  of  the  device,  and  returned  it.  All 
that  was  done  silently.  He  obeyed  to  the  letter ; 
he  reflected.  Barbara  looked  at  him  contentedly, 
like  a  professor  who  approves  of  the  conduct  of  his  pupil. 

"  You  are  young,"  said  she,  "  and  that  is  what  has  held  me  back 
for  eight  days — for  it  is  eight  days  since  I  have  given  up  all  hopes 
of  my  husband.  But  you  are  prudent,  and  I  think  daring;  and 
I  know  you  will  not  recoil  before  a  foolish  scruple.  Before  you 
become  bound  to  me  by  irrevocable  bonds,  I  cannot  tell  you  all 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  ;  I  can  only  let  you  judge  of  your 
future.  For  that,  two  things  are  enough,  to  tell  my  own  past  and 
that  of  the  association. 

"  The  association  was  founded  by  a  saint ;  you  have  heai-d  of 
Mario  Monteleone,  master  ot  the  Knights  of  the  Iron  Ring.  Its 
primitive  aim  was  to  do  good.  It  had  a  second  aim  afcer  the  death 
of  Mario  Monteleone  ;  two  ends — one  apparent,  the  other  hidden. 
The  first  was  to  avenge  the  assassination  of  the  grand  master ; 
the  second  was  conquest.  The  first  is  the  pretext  and  tho  cloak. 
It  served  a  long  time.  The  other  would  be  soon  attained  if  we 
only  had  among  us  a  man,  a  lion.  But  I  have  not  said  all,  and 
there  is  a  third  phase  to  which  we  submit  to-day.  A  man  came 
to  us,  a  giant  or  a  fool,  I  don't  know  which ;  I  do  not,  cannot 
judge  him  ;  I  detest  him.  Perhaps  he  is  a  lion  ;  if  he  is,  we  will 
lake  him  in  a  snare.  Ho  is  as 
handsome  as  a  demi-god.  If  I 
was  young  and  beautiful,  I  would 
wish  to  fawn  at  his  knees.  But 
I  hate  him  I  I  hate  him  !" 

She  pronounced  these  words 
twice  with  frightful  earnestness, 
and  her  pale  face  and  flashing 
black  eyes  rendered  them  more 
meaning. 

"  The  latter,"  she  went  on  to 
say,  lowering  her  voice,  "  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  magic  talisman  haa 
made  us  what  we  are — placed  us 
round  the  throne  ;  but  what  he 
wishes,  that  man  without  title  or 
rank,  I  wish  for  myself.  I  will 
have  it.  He  looks  upwards  al- 
ways. He  does  not  see  tho  net 
at  his  feet — a  net  with  closely, 
firmly  woven  meshes.  I  will 
break  him — I  have  sworn  it ;  not 
because  he  is  our  tyrant  and  has 
his  foot  on  our  beada,  but  because 
the  property  he  covets  is  m_v 
property,  and  ho  wiolies  to  rob 
mo  of  my  heritage.  This  heri- 
tage I  bought  with  blood.  I  will 
keep  it.  Pierre  Falcone,  by  what 
I  tell  you,  judge  if  you  will  help 
me.  I  must  tell  you  one  other 
thing,  before  they  called  me  Bar- 
bara Spurzheim,  ray  name  was 
Barbara  Monteleone." 

"  How !"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
"you  will  be — " 

"  I  am  the  last  of  the  name. 
Mario  is  dead,  without  children  ; 
I  am  the  sole  heir.  Do  not  ask 
explanations,  Pierre  Falcone, 
you  know  too  much,  already,  you 
Imve  uo  right  to  know  more. 
Have  you  reflected  V 

The  doctor  approached  her  re- 
spectfully, took  her  baud  and 
kissed  it. 


THE   PRAYER. 


"  No,  madame,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  right — I  will  not  say  that 
I  accept ;  that  is  too  little  ;  I  give  myself  to  you  with  transport !" 

Barbara  fixed  her  half-closed  eyes  upon  him. 

"  You  speak  well,  Signor  Pierre  Falcone,"  murmured  she ; 
"  you  are  a  skillful,  wise  man — " 

"  Madame — " 

"  Very  skillful,  very  wise.  "  You  are  capable  of  seeming  to 
love  me  should  occasion  require — " 

"Do  you  doul)t?" 

"  I  did  not  intend  that,"  interrupted  Barbara,  smilingly  ;  "  we 
shall  have  need  when  the  time  comes — need  of  an  excuse  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Love  alone  can  give  it  to  us.  Ah,  well,  you 
will  make  a  beautiful  count,  Falcone  !  The  imbecile,  blind  world 
will  say,  'the  old  woman  has  bewitched  the  young  man.'" 

There  was  harshness,  but  no  bitterness  in  these  words. 

"  The  old  woman,"  pursued  she,  changing  her  tone,  "will  take 
her  sureties,  for  the  young  man  will  never  be  her  master,  remem- 
ber that!" 

The  doctor  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do  in  answer  to  that  re- 
mark.    The  ladv  came  to  the  rescue. 


"  Falcone,"  said  she,  extending  to  him  her 
hand  almost  cordially,  "you  willbc  a  friend  to 
me ;  you  will  be  rich,  noble,  powerful,  perhapi 
even  happy.  When  alone  together  we  will  not 
act  the  comedy  or  farce.  Let  us  befirm  and  sin- 
cere allies  ;  nothing  more  and  nothing  less." 

"  You  can  count  upon  me  as  upon  a  faith- 
fill  servitor,  madame." 

"  We  sluill  prove  that  sooner  than  you  think 
for,"  replied  she,  with  a  meaning  smile,  as  she 
released  the  young  man's  hands,  which  she  still 
held.  "  What  more  is  there  to  tell  you  t  Per- 
haps you  are  asking  yourself  why  I  have  hid- 
den at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  name  which 
belongs  to  me — a  name  which  the  king  has  al- 
ways received  with  favor  ;  for  Mario  my  cousin 
was  his  best  friend.  I  have  hidden  it,  because 
there  are  two  people  living  who  stand  behind 
me  and  the  heritage.  "The  Count  Loredan 
Doria  and  his  sister,  the  young  Countess 
Angelia." 

The  face  of  the  doctor  grew  paler  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"Have  you  divined  already,"  pursued  Bar- 
bara, "  that  we  must  pass  through  a  bloody  way  ? 
I  do  not  detest  those  young  people — a  hand- 
some man,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  young  girl 
^-only  they  bar  our  passage.  But  you  do  not 
say  anything,  Signor  Pierre  Falcone"!" 

"Madame,"  stammered  the  doctor,  "I — I 
fear  to  understand  you." 

"Fear  nothing  !  understand,"  said  Barbara, 
dryly ;  "  all  that  is  necessary — I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  you  enigmas  to'  read.  I  know  of 
no  words  base  enough  to  burn  my  lips  in  pass- 
ing them  ;  and  what  I  tell  you  I  will  say  in 
good  Italian.  I  choose  you  for  a  husband  in 
place  of  Johann  Spurzheim,  whom  I  regret  sin- 
cerely— profoundly ;  that  I  shall  regret  him  al- 
ways, I  know  well,  because  we  two  were  one  in 
ambition  and  sagacity,  if  in  nothing  else.  I 
choose  you  in  his  place,  and  expect  you  will  do 
what  he  would  have  done.  Three  heads  are 
condemned  ;  the  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani,  Lo- 
ledan  Doria,  and  Angelia  Doria." 

The  teeth  of  the  doctor  chattered  together; 
the  calmness  of  this  woman  was  frightful. 
"  Condemned  V  murmured  he ;   "  how  1" 
"As  condemn  the  Silence." 
"Three  murders !" 

"  You  physicians,  Signor  Falcone,  have  other 
arms  than  we.     I  give  you  the  choice." 

Again  her  breast  heaved  and  her  cheek  paled. 
She  coughed  ;  her  handkerchief  was  spotted 
with  blood.  Falcone  ofl'ered  her  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter,  but  she  repulsed  him  gently.  She  suffered 
horribly,  but  she  would  suffer. 

"No  no,"  she   said,  assuming  a  light  tone, 
"  now  that  you  are  to  be  my  future  husband,  I 
stop    your    wages;    you    are    no    longer    my 
physician." 

Falcone  thought  these  words  were  suspicious,  and  so  pointed  to 
the  glass. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  that,"  said  Barbara,coldly ;  "  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  a  physician  who  will  be  obliged  to  taste  all  my 
potions." 

Falcone  bowed. 

"  Without  preamble,"  continued  she,  "  to  resume  the  discussion 
of  our  affairs  ;  "  have  you  ever  killed,  Signor  Falcone?" 
The  latter  stepped  back  at  this  abrupt  question. 
"  In  duel  ?"  pursued  Barbara  ;  "  in  a  case  of  legitimate  defence  ? 
in  spite  of  yourself?" 

"  Never,  madam,  never!"  interrupted  the  doctor. 
Barbara  seized  the  young  man's  hands  and  drew  him  towards 
her,  making  him  bend  till  she  coubl  place  her  hands  upon  hi* 
head.     She  placed  her  fingers  behind  his  ears  and  laughed. 

"  Console  yourself,  my  dear  young  doctor  ;  if  you  have  never 
killed,    you  will   kill !      The   bump   of  destructiveness   ia   well 
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developed." 


[to  be  continubd.] 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"ILOVE-I  liOVE." 

BY   SYBIL  PABK. 

•'  0, 1  love,  I  loTcl"  were  the  accents  wUd 

Which  rang  from  the  heart  of  a  sinlcps  chilJ, 
*'  I  love  the  sunshine,  the  birds,  and  tlowera, 

And  the  dew  which  shines  in  the  morning  hours!"' 

Then  she  danced  along  in  her  restless  glee. 

Like  the  wave^  of  the  meadow  streamlet  free, 

Oft  pausing  a  moment  to  grasp  the  beams 

As  they  floated  away  in  sun-bright  gleams. 

*'  0.  I  love,  I  lovel"'  sang  a.  laughing  girl. 

With  her  ejes  of  light,  and  with  cheek  of  pearl. 

And  the  sunlight  swept  in  a  richer  glow 

O'er  those  waving  curls  and  that  brow  of  enow. 

The  face  was  wondrous,  in  beauty  rare* 

I'or  never  a  shadow  had  rested  there, 

And  joy  tiashed  out.  like  a  witching  spell, 

As  a  low-breathed  name  from  the  warm  lips  fell. 

•'  0,  I  love,  I  love'/'  ye  could  read  each  word. 
As  the  folds  of  the  bridal  veil  were  stirred. 
'Twas  u  festal  scene — o"er  the  fair  young  head 
Kich  orange  blo:^^om^  thfir  incense  shed, 
And  a  fair  light  shone  in  the  violet  eyes, 
Like  the  azure  depths  of  warm  southern  skies. 
While  the  rose-tint  deepened  on  cheek  and  brow, 
As  the  full  heart  murmured  its  sacred  vow. 

*'  I  love,  O,  I  love!"  on  the  twilight  dim 
The  words  came  up  like  a  funeral  hymn. 
O'er  the  dying  form  and  the  watcher  pale, 
The  moonbeams  hung  as  a  silvery  veil ; 
Through  the  open  casement  the  night  wind  stole. 
Whispering  of  peace  to  the  mourners  soul; 
For  darkness  and  tears  bad  gathered  there, 
Till  the  heart  grew  mute  in  its  chill  despair. 

*'  I  love,  0, 1  love!"  and  the  bright  curls  fall, 
A  shower  of  gold  on  the  sable  pall. 
Not  a  wail  of  grief  mid  the  stillness  there, 
Only  a  sigh  and  a  voiceless  prayer 
Telloth  how  darkly  the  weight  of  tears 
Is  crushing  the  hope  of  her  early  years; 
And  she  gazes  long  as  they  bear  away 
From  her  yearning  sight  the  cherished  clay. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BURNING  SHIPS: 

OR, — 

A  LEAP  FROM  THE  FIRE  L\TO  THE  FRYING-PAN. 

BY    CAPTAIN  JAMES   T.   ALCORN. 

"Hoivhot!  how  stifling!"  exclaimed  Captain  O'Brine,  of  the 
ship  Edward  O'Bdiie,  when  twenty-four  days  out  of  Cliarleston, 
S.  C,  bound  to  Liverpool,  witli  a  cargo  of  rice  and  cotton.  "I 
believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  shift  my  quarters  from  the  cabin  to 
the  long-boat,  if  the  weather  continues  so  extremely  warm  ;  and 
yet  this  breeze  blows  from  the  northwest,  Mr.  Alcorn.  Why 
should  it  be  so  very  hot  below  >." 

"  Can't  say,  for  my  life,  sir,"  replied  I,  adding,  "  I  cannot 
complain  of  an  unusual  degree  of  heat  in  my  room,  Captain 
O'Brine." 

"You  can't?  Strange!  Why  for  the  last  three  nights  I  have 
been  drenched  with  perspiration.  Last  night  particularly,  and 
this  evening,  worse  than  last — why  I  can't  stay  below,  it  is  so 
hot." 

"  Shall  I  have  the  stem  dead-lights  opened,  sir  1  Your  room  is 
close  and  requires  frequent  ventilation,  and  as  we  have  what  wind 
there  is,  nearly  astern,  you  will  then  have  the  advantage  of  a  fiee 
circulation  of  air." 

"  Yes,  open  them  by  all  means  !"  and  Captain  O'Brine  moved 
aft,  leaving  me  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  his  order. 

"By  Jupiter!  we'll  roast  in  that  forecastle,  Mr.  Alcorn!" 
exclaimed  one  of  my  watch,  as  he  came  aft,  in  obedience  to  a  call. 
"I  could  hardly  stand  it  to  eat  my  supper.  If  you  have  no 
objections,  sir,  I  should  like  to  sling  my  hammock  in  the  sail-room, 
till  the  weather  grows  cool." 

"  By  all  means,  my  man,  shift  your  quarters,  all  who  wish  to. 
But  how  is  it  that  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  heat  before  ?" 

"  'Cause  wc  didn't  like  to  say  anything  about  it,  lest  you  might 
think  we  was  growling  'thout  cause." 

"  Well,  lay  aft  two  of  you,  and  hoist  up  the  dead-lights,  as  the 
steward  unrccves  the  lashings." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  Come,  Bill,  bear  a  hand.  The  mate  says  as 
how  we  may  sling  all  our  hammocks  in  the  sail-room,  an'  I'm  in 
a  hurry  to  get  mine  on  a  stretch,"  and  the  speaker,  accompanied 
by  a  messmate,  passed  to  leeward  of  the  after  house,  and  ascend- 
ing the  half  deck,  commenced  the  execution  of  their  task,  while  I 
joined  my  superior  and  reported  their  complaint  against  the 
atmosphere  of  the  forecastle. 

"It  can't  be  all  imagination  on  my  part  then.  There's  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  vessel.  The  builders  agreed  to  ventilate 
her  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  this  looks  like  it.  Neither 
crew  nor  captain  can  live  in  the  quarters  assigned  them.  By 
Jupiter,  Alcorn  I  I've  half  a  mind  to  exchange  berths  with  you. 
How'd  you  like  to  be  captain  for  the  remainder  of  the  passage, 
ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  The  empty  title  would  be  but  poor  remunera- 
tion for  the  mighty  frying  I  should  undergo,"  replied  I,  jestingly 
adding,  "  I  think,  however,  you  will  not  desire  to  exchange  in  the 
morning." 

"  Probably  not.  What's  that  ?  a  ship's  light,  palo,  liko  the 
glimmer  of  a  star,  which  I  see  off  the  starboard  bow  ?" 


"  How  bearing,  sirl" 
"  Broad  off ;  four  points,  I  should  say." 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  have  it  I  That's  a  vessel's  light ;  and  as  I  live,  a 
vessel  in  distress !"  I  added,  as  a  congreve  rocket  shot  upward 
from  the  light,  and  bursting  high  in  the  air,  scattered  a  shower  of 
gorgeous  gold  and  silver  rain. 

"  Ay,  so  it  is.  Did  you  see  that  rocket,  my  man  V  continued 
Captain  O'Brine,  addressing  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  npon 
receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  adding :  "  Steer  right  for 
the  spot  it  rose  from.  Square  the  yards,  Mr.  A.,  and  haul  up 
the  lee  clue  of  tlie  mainsail." 

"  Larboard  braces  outside,"  I  shouted,  passing  forward,  casting 
off  the  Ice  braces  as  I  went,  and  mounting  the  forecastle,  turned 
my  gaze  in  the  direction  in  which  I  supposed  the  stranger  to  be, 
when  on  the  instant  a  blue  light  burst  to  view,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  burning  brightly  for  a  few  minutes,  went  ont.  Ere  it 
disappeared,  however,  our  yards  were  square,  the  ship  heading 
directly  for  it,  and  I  had  joined  my  superior,  waiting  fresh  orders. 
"  You  may  as  well  turn  the  hands  up,  Mr.  A.  It's  well  to  be 
ready  to  render  tliem  the  assistance  they  may  reqnire." 

"  Call  all  hands  there  forward  !"  I  shouted,  going  to  the  forward 
edge  of  the  after-liouse,  whither  the  captain  followed  me,  resuming  : 
"  It  appears  strange  to  me,  that  that  should  be  a  vessel  in 
distress.  We  have  had  no  rough  weather,  lately.  It  must  be 
some  emigrant  ship,  short  of  water,  probably,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Perhaps  one  whose  passengers  are  in  a  state  of  mutiny  and 
have  risen  en  masse,  to  enforce  some  demand.  I  have  heard  of 
such  occuiTences,  have  not  you?" 

"  0  yes,  frequently  !  But  I  do  not  imagine  that  to  bo  the  case 
in  this  instance." 

"  Why  not  ?     I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it." 
As  I  could  assign  no  valid  reason  for  the  doubt  expressed,  I 
forbore  reply,  remaining  with  my  gaze  fixed  ahead,  expecting  a 
renewal  of  the  signal. 

"  Have  you  any  rockets  at  hand  ?"  Mr.  A.,  demanded  the 
captain,  after  a  brief  pause. 

"Yes  sir.     About  a  dozen  in  my  room. 

"  Send  up  one  or  two.  'Twill  inform  them  of  our  vicinage. 
Did  you  observe  a  sail  in  the  horizon  before  it  became  dark  V 

"  Yes  sir,  several.  Nearly  all  astern,  though,  and  all  bound  to 
the  west'ard." 

"  Is  this  one  of  them  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  sir.  There  was  but  one  to  the  east'ard,  and  she 
bore  well  off  the  larboard  bow  when  last  seen.  It  may  be  her, 
though  she  must  have  altered  her  course  soon  after  night  shut  in, 
as  she  was  standing  about  west  by  north  when  I  took  her 
bearings." 

Leaving  the  captain,  I  sought  ray  room,  and  taking  a  rocket, 
proceeded  to  the  galley  for  a  match,  wherewith  to  set  it  off,  and 
having  found  several,  proceeded  forward,  and  mounting  the  fore- 
castle, was  about  to  obey  the  captain's  order,  when  a  bright  ligbt 
burst  upon  me  as  if  by  magic,  while  the  cry  of  "  a  vessel  on  fire," 
came  simultaneously  from  the  throats  of  a  dozen  of  our  crew. 
Spell  bound  I  gazed  upon  the  sublime  scene  disclosed  to  view  by 
the  light,  until  the  captain,  shouting  "  up  with  that  rocket !"  re- 
called me  to  a  sense  of  my  duty,  when,  hurriedly  executing  his 
order,  I  followed  with  my  gaze  the  swift  messenger,  until  it  burst, 
then  turned  my  attention  to  the  burning  ship,  now  little  more  than 
a  half  mile  distant,  every  rope,  sail,  and  spar,  being  clearly  defined, 
and  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  dark  wall  of  sky  in  the 
distance. 

She  was  on  fire  near  the  mainmast,  round  which  a  tongue  of 
flame  was  winding,  creeping  up  the  spar  with  surprising  rapidity, 
and  communicating  to  every  rope  and  stitch  of  canvass  in  its 
ascent.  I  remained  wrapped  in  the  most  profound  attention,  to  the 
scene,  so  thrillingly  sublime,  until  the  hoarse  cry,  "  all  hands, 
shorten  sail  !"  of  the  second  mate,  called  me  to  my  station  on  the 
forward  house  to  superintend  the  reduction  of  canvass. 

"  Clue  up  everything  but  the  topsails,  Mr.  A.,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, have  those  boats  forward  got  ready  for  launching,  in  case  of 
necessity." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!  Let  go  the  royal-sheets  and  halyards,  fore  and 
aft!  Clue  up  lively!  Mizzen,  fore,  and  maintop  gallant  halyards 
let  go  !  Man  the  bunt  an'  clue  lines  !  Let  go  the  sheets  fore  an' 
aft !"  and  at  the  word,  the  clues  of  all  three  were  gathered  to  the 
yards,  when  repairing  to  the  forecastle,  I  resumed  :  "  Man  the 
gear  of  the  foresail  and  run  it  up  with  a  will !"  which  order  was  as 
speedily  executed  as  its  predecessors,  when  I  reported,  "  sail 
shortened,  sir." 

"  Send  four  or  five  aft  to  haul  the  spanker  out,  and  see  those 
head-braces  all  clear,"  shouted  the  captain  in  reply,  which  order 
was  scarce  executed,  when  the  second  mate,  wlio,  with  two  hands, 
had  undertaken  to  clear  away  the  boats  forward,  reported,  "  boats 
all  clear,  sir!" 

"  Very  well.     We  are  about  nigh  enough,  Mr.  Alcorn,"  said 
Captain  O'Brine,  as  ho  joined  me  on  the  forward  house. 
"'Twont  do  to  venture  too  near  with  our  iuBammablo  cargo." 
"  That's  so,  sir." 

"  Brace  the  fore  yard  up  then,  as  soon  as  possible." 
"  How,  sir  ?" 

"To  starboard,  certainly  !  We  must  edge  away  to  wind'ardof 
him — ship  ahoy  !" 

"  Ahoy  !"  came  tbe  faint  reply,  as  our  head-yards  swung  to 
starboard,  and  our  saucy  clipper  came  to  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  burning  ship,  which  was  now  in  a  bright  blaze 
from  the  front  of  her  poop  to  her  forecastle,  while  her  boats  were 
alongside  and  her  crew  in  the  act  of  embarking. 

"  Have  you  boats  enough  t"  demanded  Captain  O'Brine,  hail- 
ing through  his  trumpet  this  time. 

"  Ay,  ay.     What  ship  is  that,  and  where  bouad  V 


"  The  Edward  O'Brine.     To  Liverpool,"  responded  Captain 
O'Brine,  adding,  to  me:     "He's  in  a  hurry  to   find  out  where 
we'll  carry  him  to,"  resuming  throngh  his  trumpet,  to  the  stranger, 
as  an  unintelligible  hail  reached  ns  : 
"  Whats.iyr' 
"  How  are  ye,  O'Brine  ?" 

"  That's   some  one   who   knows   us,"  remarked   the   captain, 
replacing  his  trumpet,  and  responding : 
"  I'm  well.     Who  are  you  1" 

"  I'll  tell  yo  when  I  get  aboard,"  was  the  reply  from  one  of  the 
boats,  which  then  shoved  off  from  the  burning  ship,  and  was  soon 
under  our  gangway,  when  in  the  first  man  who  mounted  our  side, 
both  Captain  O'Brine  and  I  recognized  as  Captain  Joel  Brown, 
of  the  ship  Three  Bells,  which  had  loaded  at  the  same  pier  with 
us  in  Charleston,  sailing  only  three  days  advance  of  us,  from  that 
port. 

"  Why,  Captain  Brown  !"  exclaimed  both  Captain  O'Brine  and 
myself,  as  the  former  leaped  from  our  rail  inboard. 

"  Yes,  that's  me,  come  to  claim  a  passage,  as  you  see,  for  myself 
and  crew,  to  old  England." 

"  To  which  you  are  welcome,"  rejoined  my  superior,  extending 
his  hand,  which  was  clasped  by  his  unwilling  guest,  in  a  pressure 
which  betrayed  much  more  readily  than  his  bearing,  the  agony  ho 
was  suffering. 

"  Ah,  how  are  you,  Alcorn  f"  he  resumed,  extending  his  h.ind. 
"  Look  out  for  my  boys,  will  you  V  and  again  addressing  my 
superior,  he  added  :  "  Permit  me,  O'Brine,"  and  led  the  way  to 
the  cabin,  whither  the  latter  followed  him. 

I  welcomed  his  mates  heartily,  they  and  I  being  old  acquain- 
tance, and  having  seen  their  men  all  out  of  the  boats,  three  in 
number,  I  issued  orders  to  have  them  taken  on  board,  and  leaving 
the  second  mate  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  order,  led  them 
aft  where  we  could  gaze  at  the  destruction  of  their  noble  ship, 
demanding  how  she  caught,  and  when  they  discovered  the  fire. 

"  There  you  have  palled  me,"  said  Mr.  Chadbonrne,  adding : 
"  We  discovered  the  fire  this  morning,  and  might  long  before,  if 
we  had  only  adopted  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unu- 
sual heat  which  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  ship,  for  at  least  ten 
days.  It  drove  ns  from  the  poop-cabin  and  the  men  from  the 
forecastle,  last  night ;  so,  believing  something  to  be  wrong,  I  off 
hatches  this  morning,  at  four,  A.  M.,  but  clapped  them  on  again 
in  a  hurry,  I  tell  you,  when  I  saw  the  volume  of  smoke  which 
burst  out.     AVe  scut — " 

"By  Heaven  !  we're  in  the  same  fix!"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting 
him,  as  the  firm  conviction  that  such  was  the  fact,  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind. 

"  In  the  same  fix  !     You  don —  " 

But  I  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Clearing  the  half-deck  ladder 
at  a  bound,  I  doubled  the  corner  of  the  after-house  and  rushed  full 
butt  against  Captain  O'Brine,  who  had  just  emerged  from  the 
cabin  in  search  of  me. 

Recovering  himself,  he  exclaimed  in  a  hurried  whisper :  "  Call 
the  carpenter  and  off  with  the  quarter-hatch  forward.  I'm  afraid 
the  ship's  afire  !" 

"  I  know  slie  is !"  was  my  thrilling  and  whispered  response,  as 
I  hurried  forward,  calling  the  carpenter  as  I  went. 

With  the  aid  of  a  chisel  and  hatchet  we  started  the  starboard 
and  end  battens,  and  turning  back  the  tarpaulin,  started  one  of 
the  quarter-hatches,  when  a  light  blue  smoke  instantly  burst 
through  the  midship-seam,  assuring  me  that  our  fears  were  but  too 
well  founded. 

"  There's  fire  where  that  came  from,"  exclaimed  the  carpenter, 
adding  :     "  Shall  I  take  the  hatch  oflT?" 

"  No,  no  !  Hold  fast,  for  your  life  !  liecaalk  it  and  batten  it 
down  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  Yes,  yes,  secure  it  instantly  !"  exclaimed  Captain  O'Brine, 
who,  with  Captain  Brown,  had  joined  us  unperceivcd. 

"  Rig  the  force  pump  at  once,  Mr.  Alcorn,  and  have  the  decks 
scuttled,  as  speedily  as  possible." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir.  Aft,  there  !  Rig  the  force  pumps,  two  of  you  ! 
How  are  those  boats,  Mr.  Bunker  !" 

"  Hooking  on  the  last,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  Bear  a  hand  with  her ;  we've  work  for  all 
hands  !"  and  approaching  him,  I  placed  ray  lips  to  his  car,  adding 
in  a  whisper  :  "  The  ship's  on  tire — hist !  keep  cool !  Let  them 
learn  it  by  degrees  !"  I  continued,  as  be  started,  apparently  about 
to  betray  all  by  an  exclamation,  adding  aloud  :  "  Does  any  ono 
know  where  the  ship's  augers  are  ?" — we  had  several  on  board, 
found  in  the  vessel  when  resigned  by  tlic  builders. 

"  Y'es,  sir,  I  put  them  away  in  the  basen's  locker,  as  you 
ordered,"  rejoined  one  of  the  men. 

"  Well,  get  them  ont  at  once,  my  man.  We  must  use  them  to 
some  purpose,  presently." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  the  man,  hurrying  off  to  obey  the 
order,  while  several  of  the  crew  demanded  of  each  other,  "  What's 
up?     What  does  the  mate  want  augers  for?" 

The  force  pump  was  reported  "  all  ready  "  at  this  instant,  and 
simultaneous  with  the  words,  the  last  boat  showed  its  gunwale 
above  the  rail,  when  I  resumed  :  "  Drop  those  falls,  four  hands, 
and  plug  those  maindcck-scuppers,  fore  and  aft!" 

Four  hands  sprung  to  obey  the  order,  when  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  of  our  men  exclaimed  : 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Plug  the  scuppers,  ay  !  The  ship  aint  afire,  is  she, 
Mr.  Alcorn  ?" 

Receiving  no  reply,  he  resumed:  "I'm  blowed  if  I  didn't 
think  so.  Tight  scuppers  and  flooded  decks  and  we'll  carry  her 
safe  to  port." 

The  boat  swung  inboard  at  this  instant,  when  I  resumed  : 
"  Fall  back  from  the  falls,  the  larboard  watch  !  Si.x  of  you,  man 
the  force  pumps !    Lay  fbr'ard  the  others.    Rig  and  start  the 
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head  pumps  " — wo  had  two,  a  number  seklom  seen  on  shipboard, 
one  being  deemed  safficient  for  all  requirements. 

By  this  time  the  real  cause  of  these  preparations  was  generally 
known,  but  created  no  confusion ;  those  assigned  to  the  pumps 
takmg  tlieir  stations  at  tlie  brakes  and  commencing  their  task  as 
coolly  as  if  pumping  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  washing  decks. 

I  now  detailed  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  along- 
•ide,  at  which  task  tlicy  were  buiily  engaged  ere  a  lapse  of  many 
minutes,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bunker,  when,  distributing  the 
augers  to  the  remainder,  I  directed  them  to  commence  aft  at  the 
cabin  gangway,  and  bore  four  lines  of  holes  through  the  deck, 
taking  particular  pains  to  avoid  the  deck  beams  and  cabin  timbers, 
and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  not  less  than  three  feet. 

The  recent  addition  to  our  number,  had  placed  quite  an  effective 
force  at  my  command,  and  as  each  man  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  wo  soon  had  the  main-deck  flooded  to  the  depth  of  si.K 
inches,  when  Captain  O 'Brine  ordered  tlic  ship  to  bo  kept  away, 
and  all  sail  to  be  made. 

I  detailed  one  half  of  the  coml)ined  crew  to  the  duty,  the 
remainder  continuing  at  the  pumps  and  scuttling  the  deck,  in 
which  some  three  hundred  holes  were  bored  by  the  time  the  last 
studding  sheet  was  belayed. 

In  obedience  to  my  superior's  orders,  I  now  mustered  the  crews 
of  both  ships,  and  combining  the  watclies,  sent  the  larboard  watch 
below,  eight  bells  being  struck  nearly  an  hour  previous,  and  hav- 
ing subjected  every  portion  of  the  deck  to  examination,  and 
ordered  the  forecastle  scuttle  to  be  closed  to  exclude  the  air,  I 
sought  my  room,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Chadbourne,  but  not  to 
indulge  in  slumber.  No,  that  was  impossible.  With  a  smoulder- 
ing volcano  beneath  us,  from  which  we  were  separated  only  by  a 
hard  and  highly  inflammable  pine  plank,  and  which  might  at  any 
moment  hurst  forth,  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  ;  so,  after 
making  a  somewhat  voluminous  entry  in  the  log,  of  the  incidents 
of  the  last  few  hours,  I  sat  down  with  my  companion,  to  calculate 
on  our  chances  of  reaching  port. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  a  relation,  by  him,  of  the  incidents 
preceding,  attending  and  succeeding  the  discovery  of  the  tiro  on 
board  the  ship  Three  Bells,  we  passed  away  the  time  until  eight 
bells,  when  we  again  repaired  on  deck  to  take  part  in  the  contest 
with  the  all-devouring  element. 

rinding  but  little  water  on  deck,  the  greater  portion  having 
made  its  way  into  the  hold,  I  ordered  the  auger-holes,  amidships 
and  forward,  to  be  plugged  up  tight,  to  prevent  the  air  from  obtain- 
ing a  passage  below,  leaving  no  holes  open  in  the  deck  but  such 
as  were  kept  continually  under  water.  Assured  that  we  had 
water  enough  in  the  hold,  I  stopped  the  head  pumps,  and  manning 
the  ship's  pumps,  commenced  to  pump  the  water  already  shipped, 
in  the  manner  described,  back  to  the  deck,  that  it  might  return 
below  as  before.  By  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  flood  the  deck 
once  more,  gradually  affording  the  water  passage  to  the  hold,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  plugs  at  intervals,  until  it  reached  the  maxi- 
mum, at  which  the  pumps  could  keep  up  the  supply  on  deck. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  the  sun  being  well  up,  while  the 
scene  on  which  he  shone  well  nigh  bailies  description.  The  wind 
had  died  away  almost  to  a  dead  calm  soon  after  we  filled  away, 
leaving  us  nearly  becalmed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Three  Bells, 
■which  had  now  burned  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  the  surface  of 
the  smooth  sea  being  strewed  for  miles,  with  burning  bales,  and 
half  burned,  blackened  bunches  of  cotton.  Our  deck  likewise 
presented  a  thrilling  scene  to  the  beholder.  From  over  two  hun- 
dred auger-holes  therein,  the  smoke  and  steam  from  below  came 
bubbling  forth,  and  in  the  still  air  enshrouding  us  in  a  dense  cloud 
of  vapor,  dispelled  at  iatcrvals,  as  some  strong  breath  of  wind 
raised  it,  filling  our  canvass  and  forcing  us  a  few  yards,  or  per- 
chance a  half  furlong  onward. 

At  length  the  watch  below  were  piped  to  breakfast,  during  which 
a  fresh  breeie  sprung  up  from  the  west-southwest,  when,  with 
stunsails  on  both  sides,  we  began  to  move  at  a  brisk  rate  through 
the  water,  the  smooth  sea  tending  to  accelerate  our  speed,  while 
the  extreme  steadiness  with  which  our  ship  moved  onward  per- 
mitted an  equal  distribution  of  water  over  all  parts  of  the  vessel. 
Throughout  that,  and  for  three  succeeding  days,  the  wind  con- 
tinued steady,  while  by  keeping  the  deck  continually  flooded,  we 
had  apparently  checked  the  progress,  if  not  gained  entire  control 
of  the  tire  below,  when  the  gale  veered  to  northwest,  increasing  to 
a  fresh  gale,  and  obliging  us  to  reduce  sail  to  double-reefed 
topsails,  foresail,  innerjib  and  spanker,  under  which  the  ship 
heeled  to  starboard  so  far  as  to  render  abortive  further  contention 
wth  the  devouring  element. 

The  gale  continuing  fresh  and  steady  for  thirty-six  hours, 
Captain  O'Brine  ordered  all  sail  to  be  clewed  up,  and  the  ship 
kept  away,  dead  before  it,  when  all  hands  were  turned  to  at 
pumps  and  buckets,  and  one  hundred  additional  holes  bored  in  the 
Ueck,  which  had  now  become  so  hot  as  to  be  extremely 
uncomfortable. 

We  remained  engaged  in  this  labor  for  ten  hours,  the  ship  drift- 
ing slowly  to  the  southeast  daring  that  period,  when  deeming  the 
(ire  sufficiently  checked  for  a  time,  we  again  sot  double-reefed 
topsails,  whole  courses,  jib  and  spanker,  hauling  the  ship's  head 
to  ea3^nortbeast,  and  plugging  all  the  auger-holes,  when  we  once 
more  moved  at  a  brisk  pace  toward  merrie  England,  from  the 
shores  of  which  we  were  still  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
distant,  by  observation. 

At  noon  the  following  day,  the  gale  subsided  to  a  gentle  breeze, 
but  left  such  a  sea  running  as  rendered  unavailing  all  our  attempts 
to  pass  the  desirable  quantity  of  water.  Yet  we  persevered  in  our 
efforts  until  evening,  when  the  wind  veered  to  southeast,  blowing 
a  steady  breeze,  to  which  we  trimmed  our  canvass,  shaking  out  the 
last  reef  and  setting  topgallant  sails,  when  with  our  yards  sharp  up 
on  the  larboard  tack,  we  were  enabled  to  niako  good  a  course. 


about  northeast  by  east  half-east,  which,  if  persevered  in,  would 
carry  us  a  few  miles  to  the  north'ard  of  Cape  Clear,  obliging  us 
to  tack  in  order  to  weather  the  cape. 

Our  position  was  now  by  no  means  desirable,  nor  was  our 
l)ro^pect  at  all  cheering,  as  a  thick  fog  closed  in  around  us — a 
sure  forerunner  of  a  gale  from  southeast — rendering  us  entirely 
dependent  on  our  dead  reckoning  for  a  knowledge  of  our 
whereabouts. 

The  gale  came  on,  when  after  a  brief  consultation,  wc  hove  to 
on  the  larboard  tack,  taking  the  needful  precaution  to  have  the 
boats  stowed  with  necessary  provisions  and  water,  and  ready  to 
launch  at  a  moment's  warning,  should  the  progress  of  the  fire 
compel  us  to  adopt  such  an  alternative.  This  we  were  spared, 
however,  although  the  gale  lasted  forty-eight  hours,  when  the 
weather  moderated,  and  the  fog  lifting,  disclosed  to  our  view  the 
Irish  land,  distant  some  twenty  miles,  and  stretching  away  to  the 
east-southeast,  where  it  terminated  in  the  bold  headland  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  green  island. 

Wo  wore  ship  instantly  and  made  sail  on  the  starboard  tack,  on 
which  we  stood  for  eight  hours,  when  the  wind  chopped  into  the 
westward,  enabling  us  to  sfiuare  the  yards  and  gather  headway; 
skirting  the  Irish  coast,  until  to  the  eastward  of  the  cape,  when  we 
bore  up  for  Tuskar,  Captain  O'Brine  being  resolved  to  run  for 
Liverpool — our  destination— or,  in  event  of  failing  to  efi'ect  a 
harbor  there,  Dublin  Bay,  in  preference  to  entering  Cove  harbor. 

We  made  and  passed  Tuskar  light  in  safety,  twenty  eight  hours 
after  entering  the  chops  of  the  channel,  and  had  edged  her  off  a 
point  for  Holyhead,  when  the  wind  again  veered  to  southeast, 
bringing  up  another  dense  fog,  which,  added  to  the  horror  of  our 
situation,  was  now  trying  in  the  extreme. 

For  the  last  five  days  we  had  been  disabled  by  the  rough 
weather  from  any  effective  contest  with  the  fire,  which,  judging 
from  the  prevalent  heat,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
several  parts  of  the  vessel,  which  fact  adiled  in  no  small  measure 
to  our  annoyance,  as  we  contemplated  the  probability  of  being 
obliged  to  abandon  our  noble  vessel  to  the  destroyer,  almost 
within  sight  of  our  destined  port.  But  Providence  otherwise 
ordered  it.  While  consulting  on  the  safest  measures  to  be  adopted, 
we  were  cheered  by  a  view  of  the  steam-packet  Iron  Duke,  bound 
to  Dublin,  as  she  altered  her  course  to  avoid  collision,  hailing  us 
for  information  as  to  our  destination,  etc. 

Captain  O'Brine  instantly  made  known  our  situation,  asking 
assistance,  which  was  speedily  rendered  in  the  shape  of  a  twelve 
inch  hawser,  which  we  passed  through  our  bow  chock  and 
clinched  round  our  foremast,  when  the  steamer  run  off  some 
forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  and  catching  a  turn  with  her  end  of  the 
hawser,  we  were  otl'  in  her  wake,  bound  to  Dublin  Bay. 

With  the  aid  of  our  canvass,  we  proved  but  little  detriment  to 
the  steamer,  which  dropped  us  at  Queenstown,  eight  hours  after 
taking  us  in  tow,  when  running  the  ship  into  six  fathoms,  we  let 
go  the  best  bower,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  had  the  water 
spinning  through  the  ship's  side,  through  six  two-inch  auger- 
holes,  bored  beneath  the  water  line.  These,  with  the  holes  on 
deck,  which  we  kept  open  to  admit  the  supply  furnished  by  the 
force  and  head-pumps,  soon  filled  the  ship,  when  she  settled  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  but  a  few  inches  of  her  gunwale  free  at  high  water. 

We  lay  in  this  position  a  week,  when  a  steam-pump  was  placed 
on  board,  and  the  ship  pumped  out,  the  holes  in  her  side  effec- 
tually plugged,  and  where  we  were  safely  docked  on  the  nineteenth 
daj'  after  discovering  the  fire,  which  had  probably  smouldered 
unsuspected,  from  the  hour  of  leaving  port,  forty-three  days 
previous. 

The  hatches  were  soon  off  and  the  stevedores  engaged  in  dis- 
charging the  ship,  which  by  order  of  the  dock  committee  had  been 
hauled  into  Collingwood  dock,  then  new,  unoccupied,  and  but 
recently  opened,  and  where  two  fire  engines  were  placed  in  atten- 
dance, as  a  guard  against  any  latent  fire  which  might  remain 
unextinguished. 

This  latter  measure,  at  which  we  laughed  as  absurd  at  first, 
proved  very  necessary  eventually,  for  on  breaking  up  the  second 
tier,  in  the  "  tween-decks,"  strong  indications  of  fire  became 
apparent,  and  soon  nfcer  a  truckman  having  deposited  a  half 
burnt  bale  from  that  tier,  in  the  freight  shed,  it  burst  into  a  bright 
blaze,  verifying  the  oft  asserted  fact,  that  pressed  cotton,  once 
ignited,  cannot  be  extinguished  by  common  methods.  In  over  a 
hundred  instances  the  cotton  began  to  blaze  after  being  conveyed 
to  the  shed,  rendering  the  utmost  vigilance  necessary  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  whole,  while  our  ship,  upon  being  dis- 
charged, was  discovered  to  have  been  burnt  to  a  shell,  her  lower 
deck  being  in  many  places  burned  to  a  cinder,  and  all  more  or 
less  charred,  while  in  view  of  the  fact  we  felt  grateful  to  Heaven, 
which  interposed  to  save  us,  when  menaced  in  the  gale  by  a  dan- 
ger of  which  we  had  no  intimation,  to  wit :  the  foundering  of  tiie 
ship  ;  little,  if  anything  existing,  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe, 
as  her  lower  deck  was  so  weakened  by  the  fire  as  to  be  of  little 
service. 

I  say  we  were  grateful  to  Heaven  for  its  interposition  in  our 
behalf.  But  none  of  our  number  wore  more  so  than  Captain 
Brown,  his  officers  and  gallant  crew,  who  in  taking  refuge  with 
us,  had  exchanged  the  fire  for  the  frying-pan,  and  in  so  doing, 
experienced  the  pleasure  of  a  double  escape. 


COH)R  AND  TESiPERATURE  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

It  is  a  commonly  observed  fact  that  the  usual  color  of  the  ocean 
is  a  bluish  green,  of  a  darker  tint  at  a  distance  from  land,  and 
clearer  toward  the  shores.  According  to  Dr.  Scoresby,  the  hue 
of  the  Greenland  sea  varies  from  ultramarine  blue  to  olive  green, 
and  from  the  purest  transparency  to  great  opacity.  The  surface 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  its  upper  part,  is  said  to  have,  at  times, 
a  purple  tint.  In  the  (julf  of  Guinea  the  sea  sometimes  appears 
white:  about  the  Maldive  islands  black;  and  near  California  it 
has  a  reddish  appearance.  Various  causes  must  of  course  co- 
operate to  produce  this  diversity  of  tint.  The  prevailing  blue 
color  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  blue 
rays  of  light,  which,  by  reason  of  that  property,  pass  in  greatest 
abundance  through  the  water.  The  other  colore  are  ascribed  to 
the  e.\iste.ue  of  vast  numbers  of  minute  animalcula; — to  marine 
vegetables  at  or  near  the  surface — to  the  color  of  the  soil,  the  infu- 
sion of  earthy  substances — and  very  often  the  tint  is  modified  by 
the  aspect  of  the  sky.  The  phosjihorescent,  or  slimy  appearance 
of  the  ocean,  which  is  a  common  phenomenon,  is  also  ascribed  to 
animaleuhe  and  to  semi-putresccnt  matter  diffused  through  the 
water.  The  teni[)erature  of  tli;  ocean  also  exhibits  some  peculiar 
and  interesting  ])henomcna.  Within  the  tropics  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  al)out  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  generally 
ranges  between  seventy-seven  and  eighty  lour  degrees.  At  these 
depths  the  teinperature  is  probably  nearly  the  same  under  every 
latitude.  In  the  torrid  zone  it  is  found  to  diminish  with  the  depth, 
while  in  the  polar  seas  it  increases  with  the  depth. 


FRIENDS  IN  PROSPERITY. 

One  of  the  hardest  trials  of  tlio.se  who  fall  from  allluence  and 
honor  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  is  the  discovery  tliat  the  attach- 
ment of  so  many  in  whom  they  contided,  was  a  pretence,  a  mask, 
to  gain  their  own  ends,  or  was  a  miserable  shallowness.  Some- 
times, doubtless,  it  is  with  regret  that  these  frivolous  followers  of 
the  world  de.sert  tho.se  upon  whom  they  have  fawned  ;  but  they 
soon  forget  them.  Flies  leave  the  kitchen  when  the  dishes  are 
empty.  The  parasites  that  duster  about  the  favorite  of  fortune,  to 
gatlier  his  gitts  and  climb  by  his  aid,  linger  with  the  sunshine,  but 
scatter  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  as  leaves  cling  to  a  tree  iu 
summer  weather,  but  leave  it  naked  to  the  stiiigiiig  blast.  LiKO 
ravens  settled  down  for  a  banquet,  and  suddenly  scared  by  a 
noise,  how  quickly  at  the  first  sound  of  calamity  these  superficial 
earthiings  are  mere  specks  on  the  horizon !  But  a  true  friend  sits 
in  the  centre,  and  is  for  all  times.  Our  need  only  reveals  him 
more  fully,  and  binds  him  more  closely  to  us.  Frosperity  and 
adversity  are  both  revealers,  the  difierence  being  that  in  the  former 
our  friends  know  us,  in  the  latter  we  know  them.  But  notwith- 
standing the  insincerity  and  greediness  prevalent  among  men, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  more  of  esteem  and  fellow-yearning  than  is  ever 
outwardly  shown.  There  are  more  examples  of  unadulterated 
art'ection,  more  deeds  of  silent  love  and  magnanimity,  than  is 
usually  supposed.  Our  misfortunes  bring  to  our  sides  real  friends, 
before  unknown.  Benevolent  impulses,  where  we  could  not  expect 
them,  in  modest  privacy,  enact  many  a  scene  of  beautiful  wonder 
amidst  plaudits  of  angels. — J\urth  American  Rtview. 


HORACE  VERNET  IN  HIS  STUDIO. 

This  illustrious  painter  of  battle-pieces  is  really  a  colonel  in  the 
National  Guard,  but  so  strong  is  his  sympathy  with  the  military 
subject  ho  so  marvellously  illustrates,  that  he  believes  himself 
destined  some  day  to  head  a  camjiaign,  if  not  to  become  a  marshal 
of  France.  I  once  had  the  good  luck  to  see  this  great  artist  at 
work.  He  was  painting  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  no  one  was  pres- 
ent save  the  celebrated  Isabey  and  myself.  The  picture  was  of 
immense  dimensions,  and  Vernet  stood  on  a  ladder  painting, 
which  he  descended  rapidly  every  few  minutes,  and  running  otf 
some  twenty  yards,  eyed  the  effect,  talking  volubly  all  the  time. 
His  finest  touches  were  given  with  astonisliing  celerity,  and  Isabey 
was  constantly  thrown  into  ecstasies  of  admiration.  To  see 
Vernet  paint,  whilst  Isabev  criticised,  was  a  treat  not  to  be  met 
with  every  day. — A  New   \'orker  in  the  Foreign  ojjice. 


<        M    ■   »        > 


Try  for  a  day,  I  beseech  you,  to  preserve  yourself  in  an  easy 
and  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  Be  but  for  one  day,  instead  of  a  fire- 
worshipper  of  passion,  the  sun-worshipper  of  clear  self-possession, 
and  compare  the  day  in  which  you  have  rooted  out  the  weed  of 
dissatisfaction  with  that  on  which  you  have  allowed  it  to  grow  up  ; 
and  you  will  find  your  heart  open  to  every  good  motive,  Tour  life 
strengthened,  and  your  breast  armed  with  a  panoply  against  every 
trick  of  fate  ;  truly  you  will  wonder  at  your  own  improvement. — 
Jean  Paul  RiclUer. 


Corruption  is  like  a  ball  of  snow,  when  once  set  a  rolling,  it 
must  increase.  It  gives  momentum  to  the  activity  of  the  knave, 
but  it  chills  the  honest  man,  and  makes  him  almost  weary  of  his 
calling;  and  all  that  corruption  attracts,  it  also  retains  ;  for  it  is 
easier  not  to  fall,  than  only  to  fall  once,  and  not  to  yield  a  single 
inch,  than  having  yielded,  to  regain  it. 


BRILLIANT    NOVELETTES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  fur  sule,  the  following  brilliant  stories,  in  bound 
form,  richly  illuslraud  with  large  original  engravings,  and  lorming  the  cheap- 
est books  in  price  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Efery  one  of  those  works  was 
written  expressly  for  this  establishaient,  and  the  copyright  is  secured  accord- 
ing to  law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  twenty  cents 
each ;  or  5(.e  copies,  post  paid^  for  one  dollar. 

THE  SEA  LION ".  or.  The  Privateer  of  tiis  Pexobscot.    This  is  a  story  of 

ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's  usual  style  of  interest      An  intensely  inter- 
esting story,  equal  to  the  best.     By SYLVANIIS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  BOYAL  GREENS  :  or,  The  Scoot  of  tub  Sosqcehanxa.  A  tale  of 
tragic  interest  iu  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.     By Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  CABIN  BOY :  or,  Life  ox  the  Wino.  A  Tale  of  Fortune's  Freaks 
and  Fanci  -s.  A  tine  sfory  of  life  in  its  various  phases  and  under  some  of 
its  most  lomantic  incidents.    By LIEUTENANT  MUKKAY. 

THE  OCEAN  IIABTYB:  or.  The  Hunter  .Sit  of  Viboima.  This  is  an- 
other Javorite  Ucvolutiouary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  popular.     By S YLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ABKANSAS  BANGER:  or,  Dingle  toe  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
aad  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  Keb  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
Tivld  interest,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot..,. By  FRANCIS  A.  DUBIVAGE. 

RED  HANS:  or.  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Channel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  BAKKINGTON. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE:  or.  The  Recuhtors  and  Moderators. 
This  is  a  most  captivating  and  lifeUke  story  of  the  Texan  Border.  In  chiv- 
alric  daring  and  hardibood  it  is  not  surpassed.     By.  .Dr.  J.  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE  :  or,  Tua  Rovers  Captive.  This  is  a  true 
sea  story,  nrltten  by  a  true  seaman.  It  is  as  captivating  a  nautical  story 
as  Coopers  famous  Red  Rover.     By Capt.  UBNRY  P.  CUEEVEK;: 

THE  MAGICIAN  OF  NAPLES:  or,  Love  and  Necbomancv.  A  tale  of 
Love  and  the  East.  For  strange  iutriracy  and  mystery  of  plot,  for  ttartling 
and  unexpected  effect,  it  is  most  remarkable.    By.  LIEUTENANT  l^IURRAY". 

PAUL  LAROON:  or,  Tue  Scourge  of  the  Antilles  Thi^  fcmous  story  is 
one  which  has  been  republished  by  us  until  wo  new  present  the  fifteentii 
edition,  and  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Cobb  s  best.    By SYLVaNUS  OOBB,  Jr. 

IVAN  THE  SERF:  or.  The  Russian  and  Circassiak.  This  is  a  highly 
graphic  tale  of  life,  domestic  and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Clrcassia, 

detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest.     By: •.AUSllN  C.  BCftDICK. 

M.  M.  EALLCil",  i-nWiVKr, 
No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

lO"  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots. 
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THE  NEWHATEN  AND  DIEPPE  PACKET  ORLEANS. 

In  these  days,  rapid  communication — from  sea  to  sea,  from  nation 
to  nation,  from  village  to  village — seems  to  be  the  aim  of  half  the 
skill  and  invention  of  the  world.  On  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  and  even  on  the  earth  under  the  waters,  some  new 
contrivance  for  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space  is  constantly 
seen  ;  and  the  gain  of  an  hour  in  transit  east,  west,  north  or  south, 
is  hailed  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  the  only  road  we  mortals 
travel  were  the  road  to  perfect  bliss.  We  Yankees  are  a  fast  peo- 
ple, and  claim  to  possess  the  speediest  modes  of  locomotion 
known — yet  when  we  hear  of  sixty  and  seventy  miles  an  hour  on 
an  English  railroad,  we  may  question  whether  we  are  the  fastest  as 
well  as  the  "greatest  nation  in  all  creation."  In  the  maritime 
picture  now  before  us  we  have  a  representation  of  the  steam  pack- 
et Orleans,  built  to  ply  between  the  port  of  Newhavcn,  England, 
and  that  of  Dieppe,  France,  and  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  fastest 
sea-going  craft  afloat.  The  Or- 
leans is  190  feet  long,  21  feet 
bruad,  and  depth  moulded  11 
feet.  She  has  two  oscillating 
cylinders  of  48  inches,  and  four 
and  six  inches  stroke.  This 
steamer,  on  her  trial  tiip,  ran 
very  nearly  nineteen  miles  an 
hour ;  but  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable is,  that  on  one  of  her 
regular  voyages  between  Dieppe 
and  Newhaven,  she  accomplished 
the  entire  distance  at  an  average 
speed  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour, 
though  she  had  nearly  two  hun- 
dred passengers  and  their  bag- 
gage on  board.  The  Orleans  is 
certainly  a  saucy-looking  craft, 
with  her  sharp  bows  and  raking 
masts  and  chimneys,  and  seems 
capable  of  doing  all  that  is 
claimed  for  her.  What  an  im- 
provement she  is  on  the  old  tubs 
that  used  to  roll  passengers,  rath- 
er than  carry  them,  from  England 
to  France !  Dieppe,  by  the  way, 
to  which  this  steamer  runs,  is  a 
quaint  old  Norman  town,  with  a 
famous  old  church  and  castle, 
and  having  considerable  com- 
merce. It  was  founded  by  fish- 
ermen in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Canada  was  discovered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Dieppe,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  first 
French  settlers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  were  from  this  place. 


voung  novice,  consists  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  studying  the 
Vedas,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  privilefjes  of  his  caste,  and 
all  points  of  corporeal  purity.  Thus  he  is  taught  his  right  to  ask 
alms,  to  be  exempted  from  taxes,  and  from  capita!  and  even  cor- 
poreal punishment.  Earthen  vessels,  belonging  to  Brahmins, 
when  used  for  profane  persons,  or  for  certain  purposes,  must  bo 
broken.  Leather  and  skins  of  animals,  and  most  animals  them- 
selves, are  impure,  and  must  not  be  touched  by  them.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  eat  flesh  and  eggs.  The  Brahmin  is  also  taught 
to  entertain  a  horror  of  the  defilement  of  the  soul  by  sin  ;  and 
rules  for  purification  by  ablutions,  penances  and  various  ceremo- 
nies, are  prescribed.  The  second  state  begins  with  his  marriage, 
when  he  is  called  Grihastha.  Marriage  is  necessary  to  his  respec- 
tability. His  daily  duties  become  more  numerous  and  must  bo 
more  strictly  performed.  Itegulur  ablutions,  fasting  and  many 
minute  observances  become  requisite.     The  Brahmins,  however, 
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BRAHMIN  STUDENTS. 

The  second  picture  on  this 
page  represents  two  Bralimin 
students  in  their  characteristic 
costume.  The  interest  now  felt 
in  the  affairs  of  India,  renders  an 
illaBtration  like  this  particularly 
interesting.  The  Brahmins  form 
the  first  of  the  four  castes  of  Hin- 
doos. They  claim  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  Brah- 
ma, the  creator.  They  form  the 
sacred  or  siu-erdotal  caste,  and 
its  members  have  enjoyed  more 
power  and  influence  than  the 
priests  of  any  other  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Their  great 
prerogative  is  that  of  being  the 
sole  depositaries  and  interjireters 
of  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books. 
There  are  seven  subdivisions  of 
the  Brahmins,  which  derive  their 
origin  from  seven  penitents,  per- 
sonages of  great  antiquity  and 
remarkable  purity,  who  are  said 
to  have  rebuked  the  gods  them- 
selves for  their  irregularities.  A 
Brahmin  should  pass  through 
four  states  The  first  begins  at 
the  age  of  about  seven,  when 
tlie  duty  of  the  Brachmacari,  or 


engage  in  secular  employments,  politics,  commerce,  etc.  The  third 
state  is  that  of  the  Vana-Prasthas,  or  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
which  i.s  now,  however,  seldom  reached.  They  were  honored  by 
kings,  and  respected  even  by  the  gods.  Retiring  to  the  forest, 
green  herbs,  roots  and  fruit  were  their  food  ;  reading  the  Vedas, 
bathing  morning,  noon  and  evening,  and  the  practice  of  the  most 
rigorous  penances  were  prescribed.  "  Let  the  Vana-Prastha," 
says  Menow,  in  the  Institutes,  "  slide  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  ground,  or  stand  the  whole  day  on  tip-toe,  or  continue  rising 
and  sitting  down  alternately ;  in  the  hot  season,  let  him  sit  exposed 
to  five  fires ;  in  the  rain,  let  him  stand  uncovered;  in  the  cold  sea- 
son, let  liim  wear  wet  garments;  then,  having  stored  up  his  holy 
fires  in  his  mind,  let  him  live  without  external  fire,  without  a  shel- 
ter, wholly  silent,  and  feeding  on  roots  and  fruit.  When  he  shall 
thus  have  become  void  of  fear  and  sorrow,  and  shaken  off  his 
body,  he  rises  to  the  divine  essence."     The  fourth  state  is  tliat  of 

a  Sannyasi,  in  which  new  and 
severer  penances  are  to  bo  per- 
formed— suppressing  the  breath, 
standing  on  the  heaii,  and  other 
such  ceremonies,  till  the  devoted 
patient  rises  to  a  participation  in 
the  divine  nature.  The  sanctity 
and  inviolability  of  a  Brahmin 
are  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  by  the  most  severe 
penalties.  The  mnrder  of  one 
of  the  order,  or  robbing  him,  is 
an  inexpiable  sin  ;  the  killing  ot 
his  cow  can  only  be  atoned  for 
by  a  painful  penance.  To  some 
travellers  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  Brahmins  respectable  for 
knowledge  and  virtue  is  very 
small ;  that  the  great  body  of 
them  are  devoted  to  ambition, 
intrigue  and  voluptuousness,  and 
that  their  character  is  disgraced 
by  avarice,  meanness  and  cruel- 
ty. Their  charity  extends  only 
to  those  of  their  own  caste.  The 
objects  of  their  worship,  besides 
those  of  their  innumerable  gods, 
arc  almost  every  species  of  ani- 
mal, and  a  variety  of  malignant 
demons.  The  transmigration  of 
souls  is  one  of  their  essential  doc- 
trines, and  they  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  hell.  Some  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Brahminical 
worship  are  horrible ;  some  are 
more  debasing  than  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus.  The  sacrifices  com- 
monly consist  of  vegetables,  but 
animal.4  are  sometimes  sacriticed, 
and  the  burning  of  widows  was  a 
relic  of  the  horrid  practice  of  of- 
fering human  victims.  This  was 
years  ago  suppressed  by  the 
British  government,  though  the 
priest-s  warmly  resented  interfer- 
ence with  a  practice  sanctioned 
by  the  use  of  ages.  The  worship 
of  Brahma,  the  crcttor,  and  the 
first  person  in  the  Iliudoo  Trini- 
ty, is  regarded  as  the  oldest  re- 
ligious observance  in  Hindostan. 
The  priests  of  Brahma  arc  very 
numerous. 


BRAHMIN   STUDENTS,   INDIA. 


ELEPHANT  U.^ITERV. 

To  our  gallery  of  curious  Ori- 
ental seen  s  wc  add,  on  the  next 
page,  a  representation  of  an  ele- 
phant battery  on  the  march.  The 
orduance  and  stores  in  Indian  ar- 
mies are  usually  drawn  by  bul- 
locks, but  the  guus  of  largo  cali- 
bre have  ft  pair  of  elephants  har- 
nessed to  each,  tandemwise,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  In  the 
earlier  Indian  wars  it  was  deemed 
impracticable  to  use  elephants  for 
regular  draught,  for,  although 
wonderfully  sagacious  and  teach- 
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able,  this  animal  seems  to  entertain  certain  prejudices  which  in 
some  instances  he  defends  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  he  were  a 
Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman.  The  elephant  was  then  employed  in 
carrying  the  larger  tents  and  other  camp  equipage,  and  in  assist- 
ing the  guns  in  very  sandy,  miry,  steep  or  difficult  places.  This 
task  was  accomplished  liy  the  application  of  the  proboscis  to  some 
portion  of  the  gun  or  its  carriage,  pushing  or  pulling  it  forward 
with  perfect  ease.  A  writer  of  that  day  remarks — "  The  sagacity 
of  these  animals  is  wonderful,  their  traclability  no  less  so.  They 
follow  the  first  gun,  relieve  the  weiglit  from  the  bullocks,  fall  to 
one  side,  then  repeat  their  assistance  to  the  second,  and  so  on  ; 


they  will  even  occasionally  chastise  tlie  bullocks  with  their  trunks 
when  they  do  not  pull  kindly."  Tlicir  assistance  was  found  of  so 
much  value  on  these  occasions  that  it  naturally  suggested  the  idea 
of  using  their  immense  strength  in  a  more  regular  way,  for  the 
transit  of  ordnance.  An  attempt  was  accordingly  made  some 
years  ago  to  harness  and  break  in  the  elephant  for  drawing  large 
guns ;  the  experiment  was  attended  mth  complete  success,  and 
since  then  elephant  batteries  were  formed,  and  have  l)cen  exten- 
sively employed  in  many  important  military  expeditions.  In  tlic 
capture  of  Lucknow  the  elephant  guns  arc  especially  referred  to  a-; 
contributing  much  to  tlie  •success  of  that  important  undertaking. 


COCK-FIGHTING  .\T  ALlNUiliA. 

The  favorite  sport  of  ihe  people  of  Manilla  is  shown  in  the  sec- 
ond engraving  on  this  page.  The  scene  is  an  enclosure  in  whicU 
the  mains  are  fought  in  the  presence  ot  a  vast  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, native  and  foreign,  many  sturdy  Britons  and  cute  Yankeej 
being  among  the  lookers-on.  The  eagerness  of  the  amateurs  i4 
well  hit  oil' in  the  sketch,  as  well  as  the  coolness  of  the  two  China- 
men, who  with  the  inevitable  cheroot  in  their  mouths,  are  pitting 
the  gallant  and  warlike  birds  against  each  other.  Civilization  hm 
not,  we  believe,  taught  these  barbarians  to  arm  the  heels  of  these  birds 
with  steel  gatfs — they  figlit  with  the  weapons  nature  gave  them. 


COCK-FiaHTDfQ    IN   MANILLA 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LINES, 

Written  upon  /uaring  the  sound  of  a  distant  church  bell. 

BT    JAMBS   FEANKLIN    PITTS. 

I  know  that  round  life's  desert  way 

The  skies  not  always  mourn  in  gray, 

I  know  that  angels'  forms  are  said 

To  haog  around  our  nightly  bod. 

X  well  believe  that  earth  is  fair, 

Though  shadowed  oft  with  gloom  and  care ; 

Yes — I  have  known  the  joys  of  life, 

Its  hours  of  peace  as  well  as  strife, 

I'tc  turned  aaide  from  mournful  graves, 

To  toss  on  pleasure's  giddy  waves, 

I've  wept  o'er  hopes  of  buried  years, 

And  then,  the  wiue-cup  held  my  tears; 

I've  seen  the  joys  of  life  decay, 

And  others  sought,  more  bright  than  they; 

And  yet,  I  never  knew  an  hour 

More  fair  than  this  in  holy  power, — 

I  never  knew  this  heavenly  peace, 

Which  grants  from  care  such  sweet  release! 

'TU  Sabbath  morn,  and  Sabbath  skiee 
Greet  everywhere  my  longing  eyes ; 
My  thought  is  true— they  nearer  bend, 
As  if  to  earth  they  would  descend. 
I  almost  catch  the  gleaming  bright 
Of  silver  wings  beyond  their  light; 
And  here,  below,  all  things  are  fair, 
No  tumult  breaks  the  Sabbath  air; 
Weary  of  toil,  futigued  with  play, 
Nature  and  man  must  rest  to-day ! 
That  blissful  sound!  Ive  heard  it  oft, 
And  listened  to  its  cadence  soft ; 
Its  echoes  dwell  around  my  heart 
Like  friends  from  whom  I  may  not  part ; 
And  still  I  hear  the  chiming  swell, 
The  voicings  of  the  Sabbath  beli' 

Sweet  Sabbath  bells — in  other  lands 

I've  listened  to  thy  sweet  commands, 

And  turned  my  thoughts  from  earthly  themes, 

As  sinless  then  as  in  my  dreams! 

Thy  echoes  sweet,  thy  solemn  tone, 

My  spirit  claims  as  all  its  own; 

And  still  thy  earnest  chimings  dwell 

Within  my  breast,  sweet  Sabbath  bell! 

0,  let  it  be  my  earnest  prayer. 
To  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  are, 
That  when  my  eyes  shall  close  on  earth. 
My  lips  forget  their  wonted  mirth, 
My  cold  hands  lie  across  my  breast, 
This  wayward  heart  at  last  find  rest. 
My  soul  may  leave  this  house  of  clay 
On  such  another  Sabbath  day! 
That  when  my  spirit  seeks  its  flight, 
Beyond  the  skies,  to  realms  of  light, 
Om  earthly  sound  may  speed  its  way. 
And  even  on  life"8  threshold  play ; 
That  still  that  blissful  symphony 
The  wanderer's  guido  to  heaven  may  be, 
And  in  that  hour  thy  voice  may  tell 
Of  joy  and  peace,  sweet  Sabbath  bell! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EASTER  SUNDAY  TRAGEDY. 

Br   HERBERT    LINTON. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  the  deadly  feud  be- 
tween the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines  was  lulled  into  something 
like  repose.  More  iicalous  for  the  cause  of  discipline  and  morality 
than  for  the  extension  of  his  own  power,  Innocent  had  established 
leagues  under  his  protection,  comprehending  the  cities  near  Rome, 
formerly  under  the  German  sway.  Tlie  legates  whom  he  de- 
spatched to  the  different  posts,  convoked  diets,  and  those  diets 
settled  any  diflFercnces  that  might  arise. 

Among  the  cities  that  accepted  the  protection  of  the  pope  was 
Florence.  The  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  character  of  Innocent, 
the  reputation  for  leaniing  and  wisdom  which  he  deservedly  en- 
joyed, and  his  strong  will,  which  awed  the  kings  of  Europe  and 
made  them  submit  quietly  to  his  dictum,  were  guarantees  of  the 
potency  of  his  protection  ;  and  already  several  noble  Florentine 
families  had  demanded  the  riglits  of  citizenship,  and  peace  seemed 
brooding  like  a  dove  on  banners  which  had  hitherto  been  only 
stained  with  tlood. 

While  thus  the  tiger  slept,  and  flowers  seemed  to  crown  his 
brow,  a  cloud  waa  brooding  over  the  quiet  of  Florence.  Giovanno 
Buondelmonte,  a  Guelph  noble,  residing  in  the  upper  vale  of 
Arno,  paid  his  addresses  to  Ida  Amidei,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Ghibelinc.  The  beauty  and  station  of  the  young  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Amidei  justified  the  clioice  of  the  noble  suitor,  and  pre- 
parations were  going  forward  on  the  most  liberal  scale  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage.  No  fairer  flower  ever  bloomed  beneath 
the  warm  sky  of  Italy  than  Ida  Amidei.  The  rich  olive  of  her 
complexion  was  relieved  by  a  rosy  flush  that  struggled  up  through 
the  pure  skin  like  the  gleam  of  a  ruby  through  a  crystal  vase.  An 
only  daughter,  she  was  perfectly  worshipped  by  her  parents,  and 
the  only  consideration  upon  which  they  would  consent  to  her  mar- 
liagc,  was  the  promise  of  spending  half  the  year  in  her  paternal 
home.  The  bridegroom  elect  consented,  and  the  time  passed 
swiftly  away  in  the  full  perspective  of  a  happy  union  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months. 

Buondelmonte  had  been  spending  a  few  hours  at  the  Amidei 
pulace,  and  was  walking  homeward,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
doubtless  in  contemplation  of  his  approacliing  happiness.     Pass- 


ing by  the  palace  of  the  Donati,  a  woman's  voice  gave  him  kindly 
greeting.  From  the  arched  window  a  veiled  face  looked  down 
and  bade  him  enter.  Although  unacquainted  with  the  family  per- 
sonally, he  yet  knew  them  as  Guelphs  like  himself,  and  lie  obeyed 
her  summons  readily.  She  met  him  at  the  door  and  drew  him 
into  a  room  where  several  of  her  women  were  embroidering.  It 
was  the  lady  of  the  palace  herself  who  had  thus  conducted  him. 
Surprise  took  from  him  all  power  of  speech,  and  he  could  only 
look  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  in  a  dream. 

The  lady  impelled  him  towards  a  veiled  figure,  and  raising  the 
veil,  disclosed  a  face  of  dazzling  and  bewildering  loveliness.  Even 
the  image  of  Ida  Amidei  paled  and  faded  before  this  vision  of 
beauty.  All  the  poetry  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  Buondel- 
monte failed  to  utter  any  adequate  description  of  that  face — its 
perfect  contour,  its  purity  and  dignity.  It  was  a  new  revelation 
to  the  ardent  Italian.  All  that  he  had  ever  dreamed  of — all  that 
his  fancy  believed  was  realized  in  the  lady  of  his  love,  fell  far 
short  of  what  he  now  saw.  Yet  he  gazed  in  silence,  unable  to 
comprehend  why  he  had  been  brought  into  contemplation  of  so 
exquisite  a  picture.  The  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  his 
gaze  ;  the  soft  lips  parted,  and  a  sob  of  mingled  pride  and  mortifi- 
cation seemed  to  issue  from  them  ;  but  it  only  increased  the  charm 
of  her  beauty.  The  elder  lady  smiled  at  the  apparent  success  of 
her  scheme.     Turning  to  her  involuntary  visitor,  she  said  : 

"  Look  well  upon  this  face  ;  it  is  that  of  ray  child.  Know  that 
I  had  reserved  her  for  your  wife.  Like  yourself,  she  is  a  Guelph  ; 
while  the  daughter  of  the  Amidei  is  one  who  belongs  among  the 
enemies  of  your  race  and  your  church." 

With  that  bewildering,  dazzling  face  before  him,  the  Italian 
could  but  bow  before  its  enchanting  spell.  Upon  that  band  whoso 
creamy  whiteness  and  perfect  shape  made  a  picture  in  itself,  he 
bowed  for  a  moment  in  silent  communing  with  himself,  and  then 
raising  his  head  he  poured  forth  all  his  homage  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  former  vows  to  Ida  Amidei — to  her  who  at  that  moment 
was  sitting  in  her  perfumed  apartment  where  he  had  left  her,  weep- 
ing at  the  excess  of  her  own  happiness.  And  Giovanno  accepted 
the  hand  offered  by  the  mother  of  lanthe  Donati,  and  thus  the 
misery  of  one  who  truly  loved  him  was  sealed. 

How  deep  was  the  resentment  of  the  noble  family  of  Amidei 
may  be  but  dimly  imagined.  Deeply  sympathizing  with  their 
wrongs,  twenty-four  other  Ghibeline  families  entered  at  once  upon 
their  cause.  Ida  Amidei  was  the  representative  of  their  class,  and 
through  her  every  Ghibelinc  was  insulted  and  must  be  avenged.  In 
a  private  room  at  the  palace  the  fathsrs,  sons  and  brothers  of  every 
noble  lady  belonging  to  Ida's  set,  met  and  discussed  the  deep  af- 
front which  had  been  received.  They  decided  that  nothing  but  the 
offender's  blood  could  wash  away  the  stain,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
as  he  would  not  marry  her  to  whom  he  was  solemnly  betrothed,  he 
should  not  live  to  wed  with  lantho  Donati. 

At  the  house  of  the  latter,  all  that  wealth  or  taste  or  ostentation 
could  suggest,  was  in  preparation  for  the  marriage.  Every  one 
seemed  in  high  spirits  save  the  principal  person — the  bride  herself. 
She  sat  in  her  darkened  chamber  and  wept  at  the  unhappiness  of 
another.  In  the  brief  and  tearful  glance  which  she  had  taken  of 
Giovanno  Buondelmonte,  no  feeling  of  preference,  but  rather  one 
of  repulsion,  had  arisen  in  her  heart.  She  had  heard  of  his  be- 
trothal to  Ida,  and  every  generous  principle  of  her  nature  revolted 
against  being  a  party  to  such  an  exchange  of  affections.  All  the 
persuasions  of  her  proud  and  haughty  mother,  who  had  set  her 
heart  on  this  alliance,  did  but  disgust  her  the  more  at  this  heart- 
less traffic  of  her  hand ;  and  she  was  prepared  to  resist  it,  even  to 
the  point  of  being  disinherited  by  her  mother.  She  even  secretly 
wrote  a  note  to  Ida,  disclaiming  any  share  in  the  transaction,  and 
expressing  her  utter  distaste  for  one  so  fickle  as  Buondelmonte. 
It  was  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  young  girl's  heart,  for,  strange  to 
say,  even  the  infidelity  of  her  lover  did  not  wean  her  heart  from 
him. 

In  the  character  of  Giovanno  there  were  many  elements  of 
goodness — many  of  sterling  worth  ;  but  vanity  and  indecision 
spoiled  him.  Ida  had  just  learned  this  defect  in  his  character, 
yet  it  did  not  diminish  her  love.  She  was  frantic  at  the  idea 
of  the  determined  vengeance  which  her  friends  had  sworn  against 
him,  and  which  they  had  unguardedly  avowed  before  her.  She 
wrote  back  to  lanthe  Donati  to  watch  and  guard  her  lover  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  at  night  these  two  young  and  beautiful  beings  met 
stealthily  by  moonlight,  disguised  as  peasant  girls,  to  concert 
some  measure  to  avert  danger  and  death  for  one  so  false  and 
fickle.  Strange  community  of  feeling  in  two  so  diflerontly 
situated — the  loved  and  the  forsaken.  It  was  the  night  before 
Easter  Sunday  ;  and  when  the  two  women  parted,  there  was 
deep  grief  and  a  sad  sense  of  desolation  on  the  part  of  one  of 
them,  and  of  terror  on  the  other,  at  the  disastrous  consequence  of 
her  own  betrothal. 

Sunday  morning  came.  The  churches  were  filled  to  overflowing 
to  celebrate  E.aster;  but  a  few  were  lingering  around  the  streets, 
though  in  scattered  or  detached  parties,  or  lounging  in  the  shadow 
of  the  statue  of  Mars  at  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 

"  I  wonder  where  he  lingers  f"  said  a  tall,  dark  Florentine,  who 
had  once  aspired  to  the  band  of  Ida  Amidei.  "  We  must  despatch 
business  before  the  churches  disgorge,  or  we  shall  lose  our  prize 
after  all." 

"  Gianj^plino  wants  to  revenge  his  own  private  wrongs  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  thinking,"  whispered  another.  "I  remember 
that  two  years  ago  bis  vanity  made  him  believe  that  the  fair  Ida 
would  not  refuse  to  listen  to  him." 

"  Now,  by  the  heavens !"  exclaimed  Giannettino  Doria,  "  thither 
rides  the  very  man  wo  wait  for  !" 

"  Where  ? — where  ;"  was  the  eager  question  from  every  lip. 
"  Just  coming  round  the  point  yonder !     Quick  ! — bo  ready  to 
attack  him  !" 


True  enough,  on  a  superb  Arabian  which  ho  had  imported  for 
his  own  use,  and  which  was  glittering  with  its  costly  trappings, 
came  Buondelmonte,  with  head  erect,  and  looking  as  if  he  would 
"witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship."  As  the  silver 
mountings  flashed  in  the  sun,  so  flashed  the  swords  of  the  nobles, 
now  gathered  in  one  group  ;  so  flashed  they,  too,  as  they  pierced 
the  form  so  proud  and  active  but  a  few  moments  before.  He  lay 
on  the  ground  covered  with  wounds,  but  with  his  handsome  face 
undisfigured,  turned  upward  in  the  soft,  sweet  sunshine  of  that 
Sabbath  morning.  O,  how  would  the  mother  that  bore  him,  or 
the  maiden  who  loved  him,  have  borne  that  sight ! 

With  hair  and  veils  disordered,  and  the  marble  hue  of  terror 
upon  their  faces,  hand  in  hand  to  support  their  fainting  steps,  came 
Ida  Amidei  and  lanthe  Donati.  The  first  came  shrieking  aloud  ; 
the  other  fell  down  upon  the  body  in  all  the  stern,  silent,  marble 
grief  which  befitted  her  lofty  character.  They  clasped  Ida  in 
their  arms,  and  tried  to  boar  her  away ;  but  their  eyes  fell  before 
the  sublime  look  of  the  Donati.  Deatli  had  endeared  Giovanno 
to  her  heart. 

"Leave  us  !"  she  said,  waving  them  away.  "He  is  hers  in 
death,  as  in  life.  You  have  killed  him  ;  you  have  killed  this  child 
also.  She  is  j(0«r  child,  I  think  !"  she  continued,  addressing  an 
old  man,  who  from  the  resemblance  she  believed  to  be  Ida's  father. 
"  You  have  killed  her,  old  man,  as  surely  as  if  you  bad  thrust  your 
sword  into  her  heart !  Ida,  dear  Ida  !  leave  them  ;  they  are  un- 
worthy of  you  or  me.  Let  us  watch  beside  Giovanno  until  death 
comes  for  us  too." 

******* 

She  did  die — that  forsaken  girl  who  clung  still  to  tlie  memory 
of  her  faithless  lover  ;  but  lanthe  Donati  lived  with  the  memory 
of  that  night  ever  upon  her;  lived  to  see  him  deeply,  terribly 
avenged.  Forty-two  families  of  the  Guelphs  swore  to  avenge  him, 
and  then  followed  that  dreadful  period  in  which,  for  thirty  years, 
Florence  was  bathed  in  blood.  "  Every  day  some  new  murder, 
some  new  battle  "  took  place  within  the  city,  until  from  the  blood 
of  Giovanno  Buondelmonte  a  thousand  streams  had  deluged 
Florence. 

At  the  window  of  an  upper  room  in  the  palace  of  the  Donati,  a 
woman,  pale  and  thin,  but  with  a  stern  nobleness  of  face,  sat  daily 
for  more  than  thirty  years  after  this  event.  The  long  black  hair 
which  had  once  adorned  lanthe  Donati's  head,  was  now  white  as 
silver.  The  eyes,  once  like  diamonds  in  their  flashing  beauty, 
were  now  bent  on  a  little  desk  before  her.  Upon  it  were  a  minia- 
ture of  the  dead  Giovanno,  and  a  slip  of  yellow,  time-worn  parch- 
ment signed  Ida  Amidei.  The  simple  meal  of  bread  and  olives 
would  sometimes  set  untouched  for  hours,  in  which  she  dwelt  on 
that  awful  tragedy,  while  her  earnest  gaze  would  be  fixed  upon 
these  solitary  mementoes  of  two  who  had  met  and  parted,  and  met 
again  only  in  death.  It  was  only  after  long  years  of  a  desolation 
too  sad  to  contemplate,  of  years  in  which  the  lofty  intellect  almost 
gave  way  under  the  load  of  remembered  agony ;  only  after  the 
frail  body  bad  become  weaker  than  the  noble  soul  could  sustain, 
that  she  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  the  faithful  attendant  of  her 
childhood,  and  implored  her  to  bury  these  memorials  in  the  coffin 
with  the  attenuated  body  so  soon  to  occupy  it. 

"  When  yonder  star  fades,"  she  said,  pointing  to  one  which  was 
going  rapidly  down,  "I  shall  be  in  heaven." 

She  had  prophesied  her  death  before,  when  lying  by  the  dead 

body  of  Giovanno,  but  now  she  was  not  mistaken.     She  clasped 

the  faithful  hand  closer,  as  if  she  would  receive  from  it  support 

through  the  dark  valley,  and  then  all  at  once  loosing  her  clasp, 

the  attendant  saw  that  she  was  dead — no,  transUted  into   life 

eternal ! 

1  ».»  » 

ENGLAND'S  STRENGTH. 

England  is  not  quite  so  unprotected  as  some  may  think,  and  as 
many  say  she  is.  In  one  week  we  might  assemble  at  Spithead  or 
Cberbourg  Roads  fifteen  sail  of  powerful  screw  ships  of  the  lino, 
including  some  of  the  most  powerful  now  afloat,  and  in  a  fortnight 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  with  large  frigates  and  steamships. 
These  ships  would  be  in  efficient  fighting  condition,  and  would 
speedily  be  fully  manned.  They  are  now,  in  part,  distributed 
along  our  seacoast;  but  the  electric  telegraph  would  is  a  short 
space  of  time  concentrate  the  whole  at  any  given  point.  Inde- 
pendent of  our  war  ships,  we  have  some  hundred  merchant  steam- 
ers calculated  to  bear  an  etlectivc  armament ;  and,  as  we  have 
often  stated,  an  unprovoked  or  aggressive  movement  on  the  part 
of  an  enemy  would  be  sufficient  to  kindle  a  flame  of  patriotism  in 
the  breasts  of  thousands  now  engaged  in  peaceful  occupations,  and 
stimulate  them  to  volunteer  their  services  to  fight  for  their  homes 
and  firesides.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  Cherbourg  is  not  an  ob- 
ject calculated  to  occasion  auy  unpleasant  feeling  in  our  breasts. — 
United  Service  GaztUe. 
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[>Vritten  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
ALL  m  THE  GOOD  TIME  CUMIAG. 


BT  WILLHt  E.   PABOR. 

All  in  the  good  time  coming 

The  happy  days  arc  placed ; 
And  down  the  paths  of  distance 

My  feet  in  fancy  paced, 
And  walked  the  magic  meadows, 

And  pleasant  vales  that  graced 
The  land  we  call  Enchanted, 

To  which  we  fain  would  haste. 

Bat  ere  my  heart  was  conscioua 

Of  pasfing  time,  my  feet 
Were  on  the  ground  enchanted. 

Where  all  life's  glories  meet; 
There  hloomed  the  snow-white  jasmluo, 

There  grew  the  rosemary  sweet. 
And  the  amaranthine  branches 

Hung  oTer  the  nodding  wheat. 

There  were  tokens,  signs  and  symbols, 

Of  a  wealth  that  is  not  told 
By  three  per  cents  or  consols 

Or  piles  of  yellow  gold ; 
And  the  faces  of  the  dwellers 

Were  of  beauty's  rarest  mould — 
Traces  left  of  Kden**  glory 

Ere  the  eerpeut  sought  the  fold. 

And  the  good  time,  fixed  fo  distant, 

And  the  land  enchanted,  placed 
Far  beyond  the  arid  desert 

Of  affection  run  to  waste, 
Now  has  come  and  uow  U  trodden. 

And  the  meed  of  life  1  taste, 
In  a  sweeter  bliss  of  loving 

Than  the  lost  years  ever  graced. 
<  ^  *^  > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

RUDOLF    OF    WEllDENBERG. 

BY    HARRIET    A.    DAVISON. 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  in  the  valley  of 
St.  Gallen,  by  the  Appcnzcllers,  Duke  Frederic  rested,  uiicertaiu 
what  to  do.  The  cities  would  not  fight  again  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
Abbot  Kuno,  to  sustain  whose  rights  the  war  had  been  waged. 
The  abbot  feeling  vexed  at  his  defeat,  counselled  another  attack. 
To  these  counsels  the  duke  wisely  turned  a  deaf  car,  and  Abbot 
Kuno,  to  gain  his  own  ends,  lieaped  insults  and  injuries  upon  the 
cities  and  on  the  Appenstellers,  who,  believing  all  trouble  at  an 
end,  had  returned  to  their  peaceful  homes.  Injury  was  heaped 
upon  injury,  till  the  brave  men,  unable  to  bear  more,  destroyed  all 
the  abbot's  castles  in  their  country  and  ravaged  his  domains. 
His  end  was  gained,  and,  burning  with  rage.  Abbot  Kuno  sought 
the  duke. 

"  Your  errand,  sir  abbot !"  asked  the  duke,  surprised  and  dis- 
pleased by  the  sudden  interruption. 

"  I  come  for  aid.  Appenzell  will  become  a  second  Switzerland 
if  let  alone." 

"Peace;  blood  enough  has  been  shed  in  your  cause.  Let  the 
peasants  alone." 

"  It  cannot  be.  My  castles  have  been  destroyed,  my  dominions 
ravaged." 

"Howl" 

"  True,  sire,  the  peasants  have  become  insubordinate ;  and  let 
me  warn  you  that  unless  prevented,  Appenzell  will  join  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  nobility  and  Austria  will  lose  everything  in  the 
upper  country." 

"Aha  !  I  will  reflect  upon  it.  To-morrow  1  will  inform  you  of 
my  decision." 

Thus  dismissed,  the  abbot  left  dissatisfied.    The  next  day  Duke 

Frederic  promised,  and   assembled  many  noble  knights  and  a 

large  army,  and  dividing   his  forces,  prepared  to  inarch  against 

'  Arbon  and  St.  Gallen,  to  invade  the  country  in  both  sides  at  once. 

The  news  of  this  threatened  invasion  filled  the  brave  Appcnzcl- 
lers with  consternation,  for  they  did  not  love  war,  but  would  not 
submit  to  tyranny.  A  general  assembly  was  hastily  convened,  and 
with  sad  but  determined  hearts  they  prepared  to  take  measures  to 
resist  this  invasion.  Deep  denunciations  were  showered  upon  the 
haughty  Abbot  Kuno,  the  cause  of  so  much  war  and  bloodshed. 

Jacob  Hartsch,  the  hero  of  the  last  war,  had  just  finished  speak- 
ing. His  words  had  been  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and 
a  deep  silence  filled  the  room,  for  all  were  thinking.  This  silence 
was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  abrupt  opening  of  the  door.  Before 
any  one  was  aware,  a  tall,  hanOsome  man,  richly  dressed,  stood 
within  the  hall.  All  rose  to  their  feet,  for  the  dress  betokened  the 
newcomer  as  belonging  to  the  nobility,  hated  and  feared  by  them. 
For  a  moment  the  men  stood  gazing  at  the  intruder  with  gloomy 
eyes  and  their  hands  upon  their  swords.  A  moment  only  was 
lost  in  the  astonishment.     One  spoke  : 

"  Whence  come  you  V 

"  From  the  valley,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Who  are  you  t"  was  the  next  question,  fiercely  asked. 

"If  you  will  listen  I  will  tell  you,  friends." 

The  tone  was  commanding  and  firm,  and  the  speaker  came  a 
few  steps  further  into  the  room. 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  Duke  Frederic,  incited  by  Abbot 
Kuno,  is  raising  troops  in  the  Tyrol  to  fight  against  you.  Am  I 
mistaken?" 

"  No,  no  !"  was  answered  in  chorus. 

"  The  oppressed  must  hold  together ;  therefore  I  come  to  yon." 

"Who  are  you?" 


"  You  all  know  me.  Behind  these  rocks  is  Werdenbcrg,  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers ;  my  ancestors  were  sovereigns  in  the 
Rheinthal.  *  Austrian  rapacity  has  robbed  me  of  everything  ; 
nothing  is  left  me  but  my  heart  and  good  sword,  which  I  bring 
you  today.  Let  me  remain  among  you,  a  free  countryman  of 
Appenzell,  to  live  and  fight  with  you." 

"Long  live  brave  Rudolf  of  Werdenbcrg!"  And  the  shout 
ascended  to  heaven. 

So  spoke  the  brave,  handsome  Rudolf  of  Wordenberg,  and  thus 
was  he  cheered  ;  so  spoke  he,  and  laid  aside  his  armor  and  rich 
count's  dress,  put  on  common  shepherd's  clothes,  and  lived  among 
them.  Such  conduct  as  this  in  the  heroic  warrior  pleased  them 
all,  and  ho  was  made  their  gencralinchief.  The  Appenzellers 
built  ramparts  in  the  defiles,  and  renewed  their  old  alliance  with 
the  city  of  St.  Gallen,  and  prepared  as  best  they  could  to  receive 
the  duke's  army. 

On  a  rainy  day,  June  17th,  1405,  the  largest  body  of  Duke 
Frederic's  forces  marched  against  the  valiant  Appenzellers,  who 
with  beating  hearts  awaited  their  coming.  On  they  came  from 
Allstalten  in  the  Rheinthal,  ascending  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Appenzell,  and  up  the  Stoss  Mountain.  On  they  came,  marching 
in  compact  lines,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  till  they  reached  and  began 
to  ascend  the  mountain  sides.  Then  their  lines  became  broken, 
for  the  grass  was  slippery,  being  wet  with  rain,  and  the  mountain 
side  steep.  To  add  to  the  disorder,  the  shepherds  rolled  rocks  and 
trees  down  from  the  heights  upon  them.  The  distance  was  but  half 
achieved,  when  a  signal  from  Rudolf  of  Werdenbcrg  was  given, 
and  the  bands  of  the  Appenzellers  rushed  upon  them.  Rudolf 
was  at  their  head,  barefooted  like  the  rest  of  the  shepherds,  in 
order  to  be  more  sure  of  foot. 

Terrible  disorder  was  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  to  increase 
their  trouble,  their  cross-bows  were  useless  because  the  strings 
were  slackened  by  the  rain.  Thus  the  fight  was  only  with  sword 
and  spear  against  sword  and  spear,  and  an  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  hardy  mountaineers  by  their  perfect  security  of  foot.  The 
Austrians  fought  bravely  and  desperately.  Suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  height  a  fresh  body  of  Appenzellers,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  cut  off  the  Austrians'  retreat.  Terrified  at  this  new  ad- 
dition to  the  strength  of  their  enemies,  the  Austrians  turned  and 
fled  down  the  mountain  side,  fighting  as  they  went. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight  Rudolf  looked  back  and  saw  standing 
still  on  the  mountain  the  body  of  men  whose  timely  coming  had 
spread  such  terror  through  the  enemy.  Still  they  stood,  never 
aiding.     Rudolf  raised  his  clear,  clarion-like  voice. 

"  On,  on  !     Stand  not  there  like  cowards  !     Appenzell  to  the 

rescue  1" 

The  men  stood  still  with  one  exception.  The  one  who  seemed 
to  be  captain,  waving  his  hand,  plunged  down  the  mountain,  and 
in  a  moment  was  standing  next  to  Rudolf  of  Werdenbcrg. 

"  Why  do  your  men  not  follow  ?    Cowards !"  exclaimed  Rudolf. 

"  Fight  on,  and  question  not !"  was  the  haughty  answer. 

The  combat  lasted  six  hours.  Blood  and  rain  flowed  and  min- 
gled in  the  rushing  mountain  stream.  When  the  battle  was  ended, 
weary  and  worn,  the  victorious  Appenzellers  returned  to  the  Stoss, 
where  the  cowardly  men  still  stood.  Ever  beside  Rudolf  walked 
the  gallant  young  captain,  who,  deserted  by  his  men,  had  bravely 
fought.     Again  Rudolf  questioned  : 

"  Had  your  cowardly  band  been  true  Appenzellers,  they  would 
have  been  in  in  thickest  of  the  fight.   Why  didn't  they  follow  you?" 

"  In  their  presence  you  shall  be  answered."  And  with  a  quick, 
firm  step,  the  young  captain  walked  on  and  reached  the  top  a 
moment  or  two  before  Rudolf. 

He  turned  and  mot  Rudolf.  Pointing  with  one  hand  to  his 
band,  with  the  other  the  brave  fellow  threw  aside  his  cap,  saying : 

"Rudolf  of  Werdenbcrg,  you  shall  be  answered  now.  My  men 
were  unable  to  follow,  and  my  women  were  unarmed." 

All  followed  the  example  of  the  young  captain,  and  threw  aside 
their  caps  ;  and  Rudolf,  looking  at  the  leader,  saw  the  beautiful 
Edith  Hartsch  with  her  wealth  of  golden  hair,  unconfincd  by  the 
cap,  floating  over  her  shoulders.  He  understood  it  now.  They 
were  women.  They  wished  to  die  for  freedom  with  their  husbands, 
brothers  and  lovers,  or  help  them  conquer. 

Far  over  the  valleys  rung  that  proud,  joyous  shout.  The  dis- 
heartened and  defeated  Austrians  heard  it.  Joyous  were  the  greet- 
ings exchanged  ;  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  lover  and 
bride,  embraced  each  other.  Apart  from  the  crowd  stood  Edith 
Hartsch,  her  beautiful  face  filled  with  sadness.  Jacob  Hartsch 
and  wife  stood  hand  in  hand,  but  Edith  stood  alone,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  thought  of  the  loved  brother  who  fell  on 
the  last  battle-field.     A  voice  broke  in  upon  her  sad  thoughts. 

"  I,  too,  stand  alone.  AVill  not  Edith  Hartsch  give  her  hand  in 
friendship  ?" 

It  was  brave  Rudolf  of  Werdenbcrg  who  spoke.  A  bright 
smile  flashed  over  the  beautiful  young  face,  and  a  merry  voice 
exclaimed  : 

"  Will  the  leader  of  warriors  clasp  the  hand  of  a  captain  of 
cowards  ?" 

"  The  hand  belongs  to  one  whose  bravery  would  cancel  the 
name  of  cowards  for  many.     Women  never  are  cowards." 

The  little  hand  was  placed  unhesitatingly  in  the  one  extended, 
and  Edith  laughed  men-ily. 

"  0,  wise  leader,  henceforth  remember  that  all  stones  are  not 
dross ;  some  contain  gold  ;  and  that  not  in  all  Appenzell  is  there 
a  living  being — man,  woman  or  child,  deserving  the  name  of 
coward." 

"  The  lesson  was  a  good  one,  fair  Edith,  and  I  yet  blush  at  the 
remembrance  of  my  unworthy  anger." 

"  It  is  past  now ;  and  after  the  fatigue  of  the  conflict  you  need 
rest;    We  will  go  home." 
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So  spoke  the  beautiful,  brave  Edith  Hartsch,  and  she  turned  to 
lead  the  way  down  the  mountain  side  to  the  little  vinoclad  cottage 
of  her  father.  She  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way,  when  with  a 
faint  cry  she  sank  upon  the  earth.  Rudolf  in  surprise  knelt  beside 
her,  and  to  his  honor  saw  a  small  stream  of  blood  issuing  from 
her  side.  Quickly  he  tore  open  the  shepherd's  frock  and  discov- 
ered a  deep  wound  in  her  breast.  A  handkerchief  had  been  used 
to  staunch  the  blood,  but  had  become  saturated,  and  now  the  crim- 
son tide  flowed  freely.  Binding  his  own  handkerchief  over  the 
ghastly  wound,  Rudolf  summoned  assistance,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  The  girl  was  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  three  sturdy 
shepherds  and  borne  carefully  to  her  home. 

For  many  days  Edith  lay  in  great  pain  and  danger.  Every  day 
to  the  cottage  door  came  Rudolf,  anxious  to  hear  how  fared  the 
young  girl  who  had  become  very  dear  to  him.  Every  day  also 
came  Henry  Kunzli  on  the  same  errand.  Sometimes  the  two  men 
met,  and  anything  but  friendly  were  the  glances  which  passed  be- 
tween them.  For  some  time  Henry  Ivunzli  had  been  very 
attentive  to  the  beautiful  Edith,  who  always  received  him  kindly, 
but  in  no  wise  encouragingly.  Days  passed,  and  at  last  she  was 
pronounced  better.  A  few  weeks,  and  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
room  and  sit  in  the  cottage  door,  though  she  looked  wan  and  pale, 
scarcely  more  than  a  shadow. 

Calmly  pursuing  his  way  towards  Jacob  Ilartsch's  cottage  was 
Rudolf  of  Werdenberg.  He  walked  forward  thoughtfully,  for  he 
was  to  see  Edith  to-day  for  the  first  time  since  he  beheld  her  sink 
faint  and  bleeding  at  his  feet.  A  sudden  crackling  among  the 
bushes,  and  Henry  Kunzli  stood  before  him,  demanding  abruptly — 
"  Where  go  you— to  Edith  Hartsch  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  You  shall  not !" 
"Ah,  I  shall  not— and  why?" 

"  Because  I  will  kill  you  before  you  stir  one  step  further !"  was 
the  fierce  answer. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Henry  Kunzli,  and  explain  if  yon  can,  why 
you  put  yourself  in  this  useless  rage." 

"  Talk,  talk  !  You  know  why  I  am  angry  and  my  blood  boils 
like  yonder  mountain  torrent.  I  love  Edith  Hartsch,  and  yon 
know  it ;  yet  you  go  there,  coming  softly  like  the  summer  wind. 
You  try  with  your  stories  of  former  greatness,  with  your  descrip- 
tions of  the  splendid  castle  in  the  Rheinthal,  once  yours,  to  win 
the  being  I  adore  from  me.  But  yon  shall  not.  I  will  prove  that 
though  a  count  once,  you  never  will  be  again.  She  shall  not  bo 
yours.  Will  you  go  back  ?" 
"No!" 

"  Then  you  die  !" 

"Beware,  Henry  Kunzli !  I  am  unarmed,  and  stand  fearless 
before  you.  Strike  if  you  wish.  Appenzell  will  ring  with  the 
cowardly  deed ;  and  think  you  that  when  the  word  assassin  is 
branded  on  your  brow,  the  brave  Edith  will  listen  more  kindly  t 
your  wooing  ?" 

"  Fool  that  I  was  !    Go  back,  Rudolf  of  Werdenberg,  and  le 
me  alone  to  win  her." 

"  I  cannot  do  that.  Rather  let  us  go  together  and  learn  our 
fate.  We  both  love  her,  but  she  alone  has  the  right  to  choose  on 
whom  she  will  bestow  her  hand." 

"  Were  you  out  of  the  way,"  answered  Henry  Kunzli,  almost 
beside  himself  with  rage,  "  she  would  have  no  choice.  Here,  I 
throw  aside  my  weapon  ;  man  to  man  we  will  fight.  Behold  that 
precipice  !  Over  the  edge  into  the  roaring  torrent  beneath  one  of 
us  shall  fall.  Come  !"  And  with  a  sudden  spring  the  athletic 
young  shepherd  sprang  upon  Rudolf,  who,  planting  himself  firmly, 
received  him  and  wavered  not  with  the  shock. 

Together  they  struggled,  Henry  endeavoring  to  throw  his  rival 
over  into  the  fearful  abyss.     Rudolf  of  Werdenbcrg,  always  brave 
and  generous,  strove  only  to  save  himself — not  once  did  he  try  to 
get  his  antagonist  near  the  edge.    Thus  the  two  men  struggled  on 
the  mountain  side,  when  suddenly  a  voice  exclaimed  : 
"For  the  love  of  God,  desist  your  awful  struggle  I" 
The  voice  struck  to  the  hearts  of  both  men.     Henry  Kunzli 
sprang  to  his  feet,  releasing  his  antagonist  whom  he  had  down. 
Rudolf  raised  himself  on  one  knee,  turned  in  the  direction  of   the 
voice,  and  beheld  the  pale  face  and  drooping  figure  of  Edith 
Hartsch,  who,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  rock,  looked  like 
a  ghost.     In  a  clear,  sweet  voice  she  spoke  : 
"  Henry  Kunzli,  why  were  you  fighting  ?" 
"Because  I  love  you,  and  hate  him,"  he  answered,  gloomily. 
A  faint  blush  spread  itself  over  the  pale  face,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
Edith  requested  Henry  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  fearful  struggle 
she  bad  intcnupted.     Truthfully  the  young  man  explained,  and 
ended  by  saying : 

"Edith,  you  know  all.     Now  choose  between  us." 
"I  cannot.     Come  home  with  me,  both  of  you,  and  you  shall 
have  my  answer." 

"  Choose,  Edith,  or  I  will  throw  myself  over  this  precipice  !" 
And  Henry  took  a  few  paces  backwards.  "A  moment's  suspense 
is  worse  than  death." 

The  girl  grew  pale  as  death.  She  knew  it  was  no  idle  threat. 
"  You  shall  always  be  my  friend  and  neighbor — good  God!" 
The  young  man  waited  not ;  he  heard  her  words ;  knew  that  she 
loved  him  not,  and  with  a  sudden  spring  be  went  over  the  precipice. 
Edith  heard  him  fall  into  the  water,  and  knew  he  was  gone  from 
whence  he  would  never  return.  A  wild  cry  and  she  fainted. 
Rudolf  raised  the  thin,  light  figure  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to 
her  home. 

A  few  weeks,  and  marriage  bells  rang  merrily  over  the  moun- 
tains. Edith  Hartsch  gave  her  hand  to  one  whom  she  had  loved 
long  and  well ;  gave  her  hand  without  one  dark  misgiving,  to  the 
one  by  whose  side  slie  had  fought  and  bled — to  the  brave  and 
handsome  Rudolf  of  Werdenberg. 
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HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  a  good  likeness  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  now  absent 
in  Europe  from  ill  health.  Charles  Sumner  was  born  in  Boston, 
January  6,  1811.  His  father  was  high  sheriff  of  Suffolk  county. 
Mr.  Sumner  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the  Public  Latin 
School,  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830.  In  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  and  in  due 
time  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  commencing  his  profes- 
sional practice  in  Boston  in  1834.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of 
the  American  Jurist.  In  1837,  he  visited  Europe  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men  in  England  and  on  the 
continent.  A  defence  of  the  American  claim  to  the  northeastern 
boundary,  published  in  Galignani's  Messenger,  attracted  great 
attention.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  he  edited  an  edition  of 
Vesey's  reports,  in  twenty  volumes,  with  original  notes  and 
biographical  notices.  When  the  annexation  of  Texas  became  a 
prominent  topic,  Mr.  Sumner  made  several  speeches  against  the 
measure,  which  was  soon  consummated.  He  supported  Mr.  Van 
Buren  for  the  Presidency  in  1848.  In  1851  he  was  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  coalition  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  sucessor 
of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  United  States  Senate.  His  course  there 
is  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  review  it.  Mr. 
Sumner  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  peace  party,  and 
some  of  his  best  speeches  were  in  fa- 
vor of  a  Congress  of  Nations,  as  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  inter- 
national disputes.  His  orations 
and  speeches  were  collected  and 
published  in  two  8vo.  volumes  in 
1850,  and  exhibit  his  industry  and 
learning.  Mr.  Sumner  is  not  a 
ready  offhand  speaker,  but  re- 
quires preparation  beforehand. 
Hence  he  labors  under  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  Senate,  where,  as  In 
most  representative  bodies,  spon- 
taneous eloquence  is  requisite  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression. 
Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  hi-< 
style,  will  find  a  fair  specimen  ot 
it  in  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  published  orations: — "I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  waste  and 
cruelty  of  war.  These  stare  us 
wildly  in  the  face,  like  lurid  meteor- 
lights,  as  we  travel  the  page  of  his- 
tory. We  see  the  desolation  and 
death  that  pursue  its  demoniac 
footsteps.  We  look  upon  sacked 
towns,  upon  ravaged  territories, 
upon  desolate  homes ;  we  behold 
all  the  sweet  charities  of  life 
changed  to  wormwood  and  gall. 
Our  soul  is  penetrated  by  the  sharp 
moan  of  mothers,  sisters,  and 
daughters — of  fathers,  brothers  and 
sons,  who  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
bDreavement,  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted. Our  eyes  rest  at  last  upon 
one  of  those  fair  fields,  where 
nature,  in  her  abundance,  spreads 
her  cloth  of  gold,  spacious  and  apt 
for  the  entertainment  of  mighty 
multitudes — or  perhaps,  from  the 
curious  subtlety  of  its  position,  like 
the  carpet  in  the  Arabian  tale, 
seeming  to  contract  so  as  to  be 
covered  by  a  few  only,  or  to  dilate 
80  as  to  receive  an  innumerable 
host.  Here,  under  a  bright  sun, 
such  as  shone  at  Austcrlitz  or 
Buena  Vista — amidst  the  peaceful 
harmonies  of  nature— on  the  Sab- 
bath of  peace — we  behold  hands  of 
brothers,  children  of  a  common 
Father,  heirs  to  a  common  happi- 
ness, struggling  together  in  the 
deadly  fight,  with  the  madness  of 
fallen  spirits,  seeking  with  murder- 
ous weapons  the  lives  of  brothers 
who  have  never  injured  them  or 
their  kindred.  The  havoc  rages. 
The  ground  is  soaked  with  their 
commingling  blood.  The  air  is 
rent  by  their  commingling  cries. 
Horse  and  rider  are  stretched  to- 
gether on  the  earth.  More  revolt- 
ing than  the  mangled  victims,  than 
the  gashed  limbs,  than  the  lifeless 
trunks,  than  the  spattering  brains, 
are  the  lawless  passions  which 
8weep,  tempest-like,  through  the 
fiendish  tumult.  Horror-struck  we 
ask,  wherefore  this  hateful  contest '? 
The  melancholy  but  truthful  an- 
swer comes,  that  this  is  the  estab- 
lished method  of  determining  jus- 
tice between  nations."  Mr.  Sum- 
ner then  depicts  two  vessels  meet- 
ing far  out  at  sea.  "  Not  as  broth- 
ers, not  as  friends,  not  a?  wayfarers 

of  the  common  ocean,  do  they  come  together ;  but  as  enemies. 
The  gentle  vessels  now  bristle  fiercely  with  death-dealing  instru- 
ments. On  their  spacious  decks,  aloft  on  all  their  masts, 
flashes  the  deadly  musketry.  From  their  sides  spout  cataracts  of 
flame,  amidst  the  pealing  thunders  of  a  fatal  arlillery.     They  who 

had  escaped  '  the  dreadful  touch  of  merchant-marring   rocks  ' 

who  had  sped  on  their  long  and  solitary  way  unharmed  by  wind 
or  wave — whom  the  hurricane  had  spared— in  whose  favor  storms 
and  seas  had  intermitted  their  unniitigable  war — now  at  last  fall 
by  ihc  hand  of  each  other.  The  same  spectiicle  of  horror  greets 
VLB  from  both  sliipg.  On  their  decks,  reddened  with  blood,  the 
miirlers  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  the 
tires  of  Smithfield,  seem  to  break  furth  anew,  and  to  concentrate 
their  rage.  Each  has  now  become  a  swimming  Golgotha.  At 
length  these  vessels — such  pageants  of  the  sen,  once  so  stately, 
so  proudly  built,  but  now  shattered  with  cannon-balls — with 
shivered  masts  and  ragged  sails,  exist  only  as  unmanageable 
wrecks,  weltering  on  the  uncertain  waves,  whose  temporary  hull 
of  peace,  is  their  only  safety.  In  amazement  at  this  strange, 
unnatural  contest,  away  froMi  i;ouiitry  and  lioine,  where  there  is 
no  country  or  home  to  defend — we  a-k  ug  lin,  wherefore  this  dis- 
mal duel  ?  Ai^aiii  the  melancholy  but  truthful  answer  promptly 
comes,  that  this  is  the  estailished  loetliol  uf  dcfcrniining  justice 
between  nations." 


A  MAIDEN  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

"I  was  present,  too,  when  you  made  your  debut,"  said  one  turn- 
ing to  another,  who  good-naturedly  gave  the  following  account  of 
his  passage  through  that  terrible  ordeal.  "  I  had  resolved  not  to 
open  my  lips  during  my  first  session,"  said  he,  "and  kept  my  res- 
olution firmly  during  the  three  months,  except  that  I  had  once  to 
present  a  petition ;  and  when  the  Speaker  suddenly  called  out  my 
name,  for  which,  at  the  moment,  I  was  not  prepared,  a  mist  came 
over  my  eye,  and  the  paper  trembled  in  my  hands,  during  the  few 
inarticulate  words  in  which  I  endeavored  to  indicate  its  object. 
'  Bring  it  up,'  quoth  the  late  speaker,  in  that  melodious  voice  of 
his,  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it ;  and 
having  handed  in  my  petition  to  the  clerk,  he  crammed  it,  with  a 
matter-of  fact  air,  into  a  bag,  and  so  ended  ray  first  experiment  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  house.  At  length,  however,  I  was  urged  by 
one  whose  position  entitled  him  to  be  heard  with  respect,  to  en- 
deavor to  address  the  house,  for  several  reasons  ;  which  he  urged 
so  forcibly,  that  I  reluctantly  assi'nted,  and  promised,  with  an 
inward  spasm,  to  speak  on  a  particular  question,  when  it  next 
came  before  the  house.  It  was  one  of  great  public  interest  and 
importance,  but  not  within  the  category  of  party  questions. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  left  town,  and  took  an  " 
shaping  my  thoughts  into  a  short  addre.ss. 
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with  which  I  was  familiar,  and  yet  I  was  so  nervously  apprehen- 
sive and  fastidious,  that  I  wrote  out  my  speech  eight  times  before 
I  could  please  myself!  I  should  have  gone  on  writing  it,  up  lo 
the  present  moment,  if  I  had  not  reflected  that  I  had  just  three 
weeks  time  lift  to  commit  it  to  memory — " 

"  Commit  it  to  memory  ?"  inquired  one  or  two  surpriscdly 
— "  why,  surely,  you  were  no  novice  in  pub — " 

"  Yes — I  committed  it  to  memory,  verbatim  et  literatim,  for 
breaking  the  ice  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  fearful  business 
to  any  one.  If  I  repeated  it  once,  I  repeated  it  at  least  a  hundred 
times — whenever  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  alone !  I  tried, 
moreover,  to  prepare  myself  for  the  awful  moment  at  which,  on 
my  rising,  the  cry  of  '  New  Member  !'  would  cause  every  other 
person  wlio  had  risen,  not  so  entitled,  to  resume  his  scat,  leaving 
me  standing  in  solitary  '  possession  '  of  that  fearful  house  !  I 
kept  my  own  counsel ;  and  as  the  appointed  day  drew  near,  and  I 
thought  of  the  '  break  down  '  which  would  be  ruthlessly  recorded 
by  the  truthful  reporters,  and  amuse  so  many  good-natured  pitying 
friends  round  the  breakfast-tables,  and  at  the  clubs,  next  morn- 
ing— felt  myself  more  and  more  disposed  to  give  up  the  thing  in 
despair. 

At  length  arrived  tne  day,  big  with  my  little  fate.  I  repeated 
the  Kpeecn  in  my  dressing-room  that  morning,  as  usual,  but,  alas ! 
more  inaccurately  than  ever,  and  felt  sick  at  heart.     1  dined,  very 


slightly,  at  three  o'clock,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  a  glass  of 
port  wine,  with  an  egg  beaten  up  in  "it  to  clear  my  voice.  Then 
down  to  the  house  I  went,  sighing  at  every  step  with  anxietv  and 
apprehension,  afraid  to  look  anybody  in  the  face,  and  I  lapsed  into 
a  sudden  taciturnity,  and  took  my  seat  on  one  of  the  back  benches, 
cold  as  dcatli.  Presently  entered  the  noble  lord  who  was  to  open 
the  discussion,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat.  He  was  one  of  only 
two  who  knew  that  1  should  attempt  to  speak.  O,  how  I  envied 
his  perfect  self-possession  !  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  house, 
and  his  own  weight  and  position  in  it !  Then  another,  and 
another,  and  another  rose  ;  I  getting  less  and  less  self-possessed, 
as  time  wore  on.  I  had  resolved  to  wait  till  th^  house  had,  so  to 
speak,  ebbed  down  to  dead  low  dinner  point,  viz.,  eight  o'clock. 
'  You're  going   to   speak — it's   written  all  over  your  face,'  said 

Sir sitting  next  to  me,  good  humoredly.     I  whispered  in 

the  affirmative;  for  at  that  particular  moment  I  dared  not  tell  a 
fib.  '  Well,  you  wont  rise  before  nine,  of  course,  and  I'll  run  and 
get  dinner !  That  will  do,  wont  it  ?'  '  Yes,'  I  faltered,  inwardly 
adding,  'by  that  time  it  will  do,  or  I  shall  have  been  done  for  I' 
Away  he  went ;  and  resolving  to  follow  the  speaker  who  next 
rose,  I  slipped  out  to  the  refreshment  stand,  and  took  a  glass  of 
Seltzer-water^  with  a  small  dash  of  cognac  in  it,  and  returned  to 
Uiv  seat.     There  were  then   about  thirty  members  in  the  Mouse, 

but  among  them,  most  of  the  load- 
ing men,  on  whose  absence  I  had 
anxiously  calculated.  I  glanced  at 
the  reporter's  gallery,  and  down 
again,  in  trepidation ;  the  stran- 
gers' gallery  was  crowded,  the  one 
might  have  to  chronicle  what  the 
other  would  witness  —  a  break- 
down I  'For  these  reasons,  sir,' 
quoth  the  speaker  then  on  his  legs, 
looking  round  for  his  hat,  '  I  shall 
unhesitatingly — '  I  heard  no  more ; 
down  he  sat ;  my  heart  knocked 
against  my  ribs  almost  audibly;  I 
trembled  from  head  to  toot ;  I  took 
off  my  hat,  up  rose  seven  or  eight 
members;  '  Shall  I  rise?'  I  gasped 
to  myself;  I  did  rise  very  slowly; 
then  the  cry  'new  member!'  ap- 
palled my  ear;  every  one  of  the 
disappointed  members  looked 
sternly,  or  at  lea.st  with  pique,  at 
nrie,  for  whom  they  were  forced  to 
suppress  their  statistics  and  elo- 
quence a  little,  it  might  be,  a  very 
little  longer  !  and  left  me  standing 
alone.  At  that  moment  the  lively 
image  rose  before  my  mind's  eye, 
of  a  solitary  culprit  arrived  at  his 
last  moment  on  the  scaflbld.  I 
had  my  written  speech  in  my 
pocket ;  what  would  I  not  have 
given  for  leave  to  read  the  well 
worn  familiar  little  document,  bod- 
ily, to  the  complaisant  house? 
However,  I  began,  huskily,  trem- 
bling like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  got 
through  my  first  two  sentences  ;  O  ! 
the  dismal  horrid  silence  there  was. 
'"Ay,  I  was  there,  1  perfectly 
recollect ;  it  was  intense,  and  I  felt 
for  you,'  interrupted  the  deputy- 
sergeant-at-arms. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  sentence  my  memory  failed 
me;  I  slipped,  so  to  speak,  'off 
the  rail,'  and  thought  '  here  I  go  ! 
I  managed,  however,  to  throw  in 
an  allusion  to  the  noble  lord  who 
had  opened  the  debate,  that  enabled 
me  to  recollect  myself ;  and  I  hap- 
pily got  on  the  line  again.  But, 
cette  affreuse  silence  continued.  Not 
one  solitary  'hear'  from  any  part 
of  the  house  ;  nor  any  whispering, 
or  any  conversation,  whicli  1  should 
have  hailed  as  an  inexpressible  re- 
lief! Scribble,  scribble,  scribble 
went  the  pens  of  the  ruthless  re- 
cording angels  in  the  gallery  to  luy 
right.  I  t  bought  of  them  for  an 
instant  with  terror.  After  I  had 
been  speaking  about  five  minutes, 
I'jank  Heaven!  a  kindly  ami  ile- 
ciilfd  •  hear  !'  issued  from  the  op- 
posite side,  followed  by  one  or  two 
on  my  own  side ;  the  etfect  was 
truly  inspiriting  on  me;  the  house 
liilil  seeu  tlie  agitation  with  which 
1  wiw  speaking,  and  generously 
eiicoiira>;ed  me,  till  at  length  I  was 
iiialiled  to  get  through  a  speech  of 
iwetiiy-tive  minutes  time,  without 
havitig  missed  more  than  a  word 
or  two  of  what  I  had  prepared  ; 
haviug  had  presence  of  mind, 
moreover,  to  throw  in  one  or  two 
allusions  to  what  had  fallen  from 
K  preceding  speakers,  and   resumed 

my  seat;  having  delivered  my 
maiden  speech,  which  I  would  not  have  to  do  again  for  a  thousand 
pounds  I" 

"  How  wore  you  received  when  you  sat  down  ?" 
"  Ah,  that  does  not  signify  !  ' 

"  Well,  how  did  you  figure  in  the  papers  next  morning  V  asked 
one. 

"  At  much  greater  length  than  I  had  the  least  right  to  expect, 
and  in  two  of  the  chief  ones,  almost  word  for  word." 

"  Whew  !"  exclaimed  a  young  member,  who  had  listened  very 
anxiously,  "  I'm  disposed,  "after  this,  to  put  off  my  little  business 
till  the  Greek  Kalends." — S.   Warren,  in  "  Blackwood." 


THE  FRENCH  TRICOLOR. 

The  origin  of  the  tricolor  is  an  historical  fact,  to  be  found  in  all 
histories  of  the  revolution,  and  had  nothing  to  <lo  either  with  "  the 
Orleans  family,"  or  "heraldry."  In  1789,  after  the  defection  of 
the  French  Guards,  a  permanent  committee  of  electors  sat  at  sixty 
electoral  halls,  for  the  purpo.se  of  providing  arms  and  provisions 
tor  the  people.  It  was  determined  to  raise  a  city  guard  of  40,000 
men,  each  district  to  contribute  a  battalion  of  800.  The  name  of 
the  guard  was  the  "  Parisian  Militia ;"  their  colors  the  blue  and 
red  oi  ihii  lit  1/  mixed  with  the  white  of  their  friends — the  Garde 
Franraixe.  Tlio  Parisian  militia  became  the  "  National  Guard," 
and  their  colors    the  triruhr,  from  this  union  or  "  frat;miy.atioa." 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL.      

MATUBIN  M,  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURTVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

One  «opy,  oo«  year 92  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year ....     9  00 

Twelve  copios,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  gett«r  up  of  the  club) 20  00 

OCT"  One  copy  of  Bahod's  Piotoriai,  and  one  copy  of  Tin  Flao  or  ode 
Union,  when  taken  together,  S3  GO  per  annum. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbaoedian,  Peoria,  Illinois.— 1.  A  (lood  English  education  must  be  the 
grourdwork  to  commence  cu.  2.  W.  V.  Spencer,  corner  of  Wnshiogton 
and  Water  Street,  Boston,  has  en  excellent  osportnient  of  plays.  3.  The 
price  is  12  1-2  cents. 

C.  D.— The  greatness  of  Peter  of  Russia  has  not  been  over  estimated.  He 
not  only  founded  an  empire,  but  he  may  be  snid  to  have  built  a  city.  He 
hod  a  "shed  made  for  him  in  the  midst  of  the  worlts.  to  sleep  in  From 
morning  till  evening  be  superintended  bis  men.  who  bad  scarcely  any  ma- 
teriala  for  the  great  undertaking,  having  to  bring  even  the  very  earth  from 
a  distance  in  bags,  not  posFesFing  any  mode  <>f  conveyance.  Tjuder  these 
difficulties  the  fortress  was  built  in  six  months,  and  the  city  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  containing  thirty  thousand  dwellings,  in  the  short  space  of  one  year. 
Energy  can  accomplish  great  itsiilts. 

L.  C- — A  great  amount  of  research  has  been  employed  to  gain  authentic  facts 
relating  to  Shakspeare.  It  adds  an  interest  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to 
know  that  he  was  a  farmer,  and  that  at  the  mmo  time  that  his  creative  im- 
agination was  engaged  in  the  production  of  Macbeth,  his  commercial  calcu- 
lations were  employed  in  a  legal  process  for  recovering  a  debt  of  thirty -five 
shillings  and  tenpence  for  corn  delivered  to  Philip  Rogers. 

Arabella. — It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  palms  existing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  will  be  found  by  future  travellers  to  amount  to  as  many  as  a 
thousand  different  species. 

Manchester.— Fifty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  gold  and  silver  are  annually 
employed  at  Birmingham  in  gilding  and  plating,  and  are  of  course,  there- 
fore, quite  lost  as  bullion. 

Medicos  -Balls  are  held  every  fortnight  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  London,  as  a 
diversion  for  the  insane  patients.  The  results  of  the  present  system  of 
kind  treatment  are  most  encouraging. 

CONSTANTiA. — Translation,  according  to  Drydeo.  is  a  kind  of  painting  after 
the  life,  where  every  one  wiU  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness, 
a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  the  outlines  true,  the  fea- 
tures like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  coloring  itself,  perhaps,  tolerable ;  and 
another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful  by  the  attitude,  the  shadowings, 
and  chietly  by  the  spirit  which  animates  the  whole. 

*' Acco^J^TA^T.■' — The  tally  is  an  extremely  old  instrument  in  the  art  of  book- 
keeping, and  was  formerly  extensively  used  by  the  English  government. 
They  were  formed  of  wood,  and  were  of  various  lengths.  An  interesting 
but  grievous  Jact  was  the  result  of  this  clumsy  method  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, la  consequence  of  the  great  accumulation  of  these  wooden  ledg- 
ers in  one  of  the  exchequer  departments  at  Westminster,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  destroyed,  and  an  order  was  issued  from  the  board 
of  works  to  burn  them,  which  w.is  performed  with  more  than  the  expected 
effect,  for  as  the  stove  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  used  for  the  purpose,  the 
result  was  the  deplorable  destruction  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834. 

'*  Traviata." — Miss  Cushman  was  educated  with  a  view  to  making  singing  a 
profession.  She  lost  her  voice  at  New  Orleans  during  an  engagement  there 
— whereupon  she  turned  her  attention  to  acting. 


<    »mw    > 


Noses  and  Wives.— In  New  York  a  man  lately  recovered 
$500  from  an  antagonist  who  had  cut  his  nasal  organ  with  a 
drinking-glass,  while  a  man  whose  wife  had  been  killed  by  a  care- 
less driver  was  awarded  $200  damages.  The  relative  value  of  a 
man's  nose  and  a  woman's  life  is  curious. 


<  * *^  » 


Insect  Life. — Somebody  says  tiiat  insects  generally  must  lead 
a  jolly  life,  and  talks  about  the  fun  of  being  tucked  up  in  a  rose 
at  night.  But  how  would  he  like  to  be  snaked  out  of  his  snug  bed 
in  a  hollow  apple-tree  by  a  woodpecker's  bill  ?     Say ! 


8PLINTER.6. 


....  If  Mr.  Paul  Morphy  continues  to  play  eight  games  of 
chess  at  a  time,  blindfolded,  we  are  atraid  he  will  injure  himself 

....  The  crinoline  mania  rages  unabated.  There  is  certainly 
a  skeleton  in  every  man's  house  now. 

....  Vincennes  is  to  have  the  finest  park  of  artillery  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  fortress  is  to  be  enlarged. 

....  Baron  Marochotti's  colossal  model  of  Washington  was 
one  of  the  nuisances  destroyed  at  the  N.  Y.  Crystal  Palace. 

....  It  is  an  endless  pursuit  to  act  by  any  other  rule  than  that 
of  satisfying  our  own  ideas  of  right. 

....  There  is  a  sacredness  and  awe  about  deep  grief  which 
silences  all  attempts  at  consolation. 

....  Mr.  How,  the  patentee  of  the  loop-stitch  in  sewing-ma- 
chines, now  receives  $80,000  a  year  from  the  manufacturers. 

....  Boston  Common  was  mowed  four  times  this  season,  and 
each  catting  yielded  a  very  fair  crop  of  grass. 

....  There  are  upwards  of  11.50  railroad  stations  ort  the  107 
New  England  roads,  including  a  few  in  Canada. 

....  The  immediate  establishment  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  San  Francisco  and  some  western  city  is  a  probability. 

....  Mr.  Masnry,  the  photographer,  took  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Burton,  the  comedian,  during  the  latter's  visit  to  this  city. 

....  In  Longfellow's  new  poem,  flowers  are  called  "  Children 
lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber." 

....  Baron  Larry,  a  surgeon  in  the  French  army,  reports  only 
four  deaths  in  22,000,  during  two  months'  camp  at  Chalons. 

Queen  Victoria  is  about  presenting  to  the  emperor  of 

China  a  steam-yacht  like  that  presented  to  the  emperor  of  Japan. 

....  Walter  Savage  Landor  now  resides  at  Genoa.  He  has 
lately  become  reconciled  to  his  wife,  after  a  separation  of  40  years. 

....  The  Paris  papers  record  the  death  of  Mavrocordato,  one 
of  the  surviving  heroes  of  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence. 

The  geological  museum  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  has 

been  purchased  by  the  British  government  for  2500  dollars. 

Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  explorers  of  Southern  Africa, 

has  been  compelled  to  return  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

....  The  chief  of  the  McGregors  was  lately  engaged  in  a  law- 
suit.    Once  a  McGregor  would  have  appealed  to  his  broadsword. 

....  Carlyle  says,  "Experience  is  an  excellent  schoolmaster, 
but  he  does  charge  such  dreadful  high  wages." 

....  A  marriage  U  arranged  between  Prince  Napoleon  and  the 
Princess  Clotilde,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

....  The  French  government  is  busy  spending  money  on  the 
defences  of  Havre  and  other  Cliannel  ports. 

The  steam  canal  boat  Charles  Wack  lately  arrived  in  the 

North  River,  New  York,  in  fourteen  days  from  Buffalo. 


A  WARNING  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

On  the  12th  inst.  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  named 
John  Kogers,i8  to  meet  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  by  a  public 
execution.  The  sad  story  of  this  young  man  is  one  which  should 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  youth,  and  read  them 
an  indelible  lesson  against  rashness.  Rogers  left  a  country  vil- 
lage to  go  to  New  York  city  to  seek  his  fortune.  Ho  there  fell 
into  bad  company,  and  was  led  into  evil  courses,  foolishly  sup- 
posing that  he  should  find  enjoyment  therein.  Heedless  of  the 
salutary  counsels  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  at  home, 
which  in  the  false  contidcnce  of  inexperienced  youth  he  treated 
as  the  groundless  apprehensions  of  persons  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  world,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  idle  and  dissolute  life  which 
is  led  by  the  rowdies  of  a  great  city.  One  night,  while  on  a 
drunken  career  through  the  streets,  in  company  with  two  associ- 
ates, he  encountered  a  respectable  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Swanston,  who  in  company  with  his  wife  was  peaceably  pursuing 
his  way  along  the  sidewalk.  Some  one  of  the  party  jostled 
against  the  gentleman,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  remonstrance  on 
his  part,  which  brought  on  an  altercation  between  him  and  the 
young  men.  Young  Rogers,  inflamed  with  bad  rum,  and  eager 
to  win  the  applause  of  his  companions,  at  once  drew  a  knife  and 
stabbed  the  old  man,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  For  this  rash 
act  he  was  arrested,  tried  for  murder,  and  convicted.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  refusing  to  grant 
a  pardon,  he  is  to  be  executed  as  stated  above. 

We  know  not  when  we  have  heard  of  an  instance  of  crime 
more  strongly  calculated  than  this  to  operate  as  a  warning  to 
young  men.  There  is  no  safety  for  youth,  with  its  strong  pas- 
f  ions,  keen  appetite  for  excitement,  and  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
the  world,  but  in  constant  and  honorable  employment.  This 
young  man  no  more  designed  to  commit  murder  than  hundreds 
of  others  who  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  without  aim  or  object. 
Had  he  been  devoted  to  some  regular  and  steady  employment 
which  would  have  occupied  his  time,  engaged  his  thoughts,  and 
demanded  the  clear  exercise  of  a  brain  nnbefogged  with  liquor,  he 
never  would  have  done  the  awful  deed,  which  ended  his  early  life 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  settled  irremediable  shame  upon  his  parents 
and  friends.  He  never  would  have  kept  company  with  the  disso- 
lute companions  whose  precepts  and  example  induced  him  to 
drown  prudence,  reflection  and  honor  in  the  sea  of  drunkenness, 
and  never  would  have  roved  the  streets  at  night  in  bacchanalian 
orgies.  Let  the  youth  of  our  cities  mark  this  painful  example  of 
the  effects  of  idleness,  bad  company  and  dissipation,  and  from  it 
draw  a  lesson  that  shall  restrain  them  from  the  first  steps  in  such 
a  destructive  path.  Let  them  resolve  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves, 
and  ever  to  keep  the  curb  of  prudence  on  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, so  that  they  may  never  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
young  Rogers  was,  and  in  an  uuguaided  moment  take  the  life  of 
a  fellow-being.  In  this  way,  the  awful  story  of  his  crime  and  its 
expiation  may  be  rendered  useful  to  guard  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands as  little  likely  to  all  appearance  to  commit  murder  as  he, 
from  entering  the  first  step  upon  that  path  of  shame  and  disgrace 
which  has  brought  him  to  a  dishonorable  grave  in  the  bloom  of 
his  youth. 


-<  ^•^  * 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs.  General  Scott,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  has  improved  greatly 
in  health.  The  king  of  the  Belgians  has  been  travelling  in  Italy. 
Mr.  Henry  Wyckoff  is  now  in  the  United  States.  Lieut.  Wise, 
author  of  "Los  Gringos"  and  "Tales  for  the  Marines,"  who 
visited  Europe  lately  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  completely  re- 
stored by  the  baths  and  regimen  of  Carlsbad.  Lady  Franklin 
was  lately  at  Odessa.  Rossini  has  been  composing  lately — not 
operas,  but  ragouts.  He  is  as  great  in  cookery  as  in  music.  Mr. 
D 'Israeli  has  been  editing  a  new  edition  of  his  fathcr'.>(  works. 
Mr.  Richard  Ford,  the  best  English  writer  on  Spain  and  the  Span 
iards,  died  recently.  H.  K.  Browne,  the  sculptor,  has  lately  fin- 
ished a  bust  of  Mrs.  Sigourncy  and  is  at  work  on  one  of  the  old 
hero.  General  Scott.  Judge  Whitley,  editor  of  the  Hoboken  Ga- 
zette, has  converted  a  room  of  his  editorial  bureau  into  a  picture 
gallery.     The  artist  Overbeck  is  at  Rome. 


*    ^m^    > 


Dr.  Jounson  and  the  Scotch. — Old  Sam  was  bitterly  pre- 
judiced against  the  bonny  Scots.  Boswell,  his  biographer  and 
worshipper,  observing  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  beggar 
dying  of  want  in  the  streets  of  Scotland — "  I  believe,  sir,  you 
are  very  right,"  replied  Johnson,  "  but  this  does  not  arise  from 
the  want  of  beggars,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  starving  a 
Scotchman." 


«  »«—  > 


M.  VoN  Humboldt. — M.  Von  Humboldt  has  recently  celebra- 
ted his  90th  birthday.  An  English  correspondent,  writing  from 
Berlin,  says  that  "  never  did  a  conqueror  receive  congratulations 
from  so  many  persons  and  such  great  distances,  as  the  post-boy 
had  to  carry  on  Tuesday  morning  to  the  well-known  house  in  the 
Oranseinburger-strasse." 


WiLLisciSMS. — Willis  calls  the  great  tree  on  the  Common, 
"  Boston's  spread  hand  of  benediction  for  the  world-weary  wan- 
derer," and  Ticknor  and  Fields's  bookstore  the  "  Poet's  Rialto," 
both  happy  fancies. 


Photographt. — There  is  a  jealousy  between  painters  and  pho- 
tographers, because  the  former  say  that  the  business  of  the  latter 
is  a  "foe-to-graphic  art." 

«  »»»  > 

Half-Breeds. — The  richest  man  in  Iowa  is  said  to  be  Antoine 
Claire,  a  half-breed  Indian.  Many  of  the  half-breeds  in  Minne- 
sota are  said  to  be  very  wealthy. 


THE  PROSPECl'8  OF  IRELAND. 

Every  friend  of  humanity  must  rejoice  in  the  improved  pros- 
pects which  have  dawned  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  excessive  and  exhausting  emigration  which 
commenced  with  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  that  kingdom, 
has  ceased ;  and  even  that  failure  of  the  staple  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, by  the  forced  emigration  which  it  caused,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  permanent  good  results,  by  inducing  a  more  beneficial  ar- 
rangement for  the  application  of  labor  to  the  soil,  and  increased 
attention  to  the  improvements  of  science  to  agriculture.  Ireland 
is  again  a  thriving  agricultural  country,  with  a  population  of 
healthy  and  comfortable  people,  instead  of  being  a  ruined  and 
emaciated  land,  with  hordes  of  helpless,  starving  tenantry,  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  By  the  late  government  returns,  it  appears 
that  Ireland  now  has  upwards  of  six  millions  of  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, exclusive  of  pasturage,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  de- 
voted to  grain  crops,  and  the  balance  to  potatoes  and  other  escu- 
lents, flax,  clover,  and  meadow-grass.  Within  three  years,  the 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  for  wheat  and  potatoes,  has  in- 
creased two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  and  in  the  same  time, 
the  quantity  of  live  stock  has  multiplied  so  largely  that  the  present 
value  is  six  million  dollars  more  than  it  was  in  1855.  These  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  Irish  people 
must  prove  exceedingly  gratifying,  especially  to  those  of  our  peo- 
ple who  are  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  kindred  with  the  "old 
country,"  and  whose  fervent  prayer  has  been,  while  enjoying  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  our  own  happy  land,  that  the  day  might 
come  ere  long  when  these  blessings  would  be  showered  upon 
Ireland. 


<  »•*  » 


WASHINGTON  TAKING  liEAVE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

The  fine  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  of  our  last  page  is 
from  the  pencil  of  Darlcy,  one  of  the  most  original  and  accom- 
plished of  American  designers.  It  represents  Washington  em- 
barked at  Whitehall,  New  York,  and  waving  his  last  adieux  to 
his  companions  in  arms,  Knox,  Greene,  and  their  gallant  com- 
pcer.s.  The  figure  and  face  of  Washington  are  based  on  Stuart's 
noble  full-length  portrait.  General  Washington  bid  adieu  to  his 
companions  in  arms  on  Thursday,  December  4, 1787,  when  Knox, 
Greene,  Hamilton,  Steuben  and  others  were  gathered  in  a  room  of 
Francis's  tavern.  When  Washington  entered  all  rose  to  receive 
him  ;  and  as  he  looked  around  on  them  who  had  stood  by  him  in 
many  a  dark  liour  and  on  many  a  bloody  field,  his  habitual  self- 
command  failed  him,  and  he  betrayed  his  deep  agitation.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  table,  he  raised  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips,  and  with 
a  voice  that  showed  his  emotion  plainly,  said — "  With  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude  and  love,  I  now  take  leave  of  you  ;  I  most  devoutly 
wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as 
your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Knox  then 
advancing  to  his  beloved  chief,  extended  his  hand,  but  Washing- 
ton clasped  him  to  his  heart,  and  took  the  same  affectionate  leave 
of  the  other  officers.  He  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak  after  this, 
but  passed  out  of  the  house,  where  he  shook  hands  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  guard  of  honor,  many  of  whom  shed  bitter  tears,  and 
then,  himself  agitated  and  weeping,  entered  the  barge  which  was 
to  bear  him  away.  Few  scenes  of  history  appeal  more  strongly 
to  the  feelings  or  are  more  worthy  of  the  artist's  pencil. 


Medical  Men  at  Funerals  — Such  was  thecustom  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  until  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
following  circumstance  caused  it  to  be  discontinued  :  In  Cork, 
Dr.  Longfield,  then  an  eminent  physician,  was  as  usual  attending 
the  funeral  of  one  of  his  patients,  going  to  be  interred  at  Christ 
Church.  As  the  mournful  corUije  passed  by  the  Exchange,  a 
witty  cobbler  named  Bounce,  whose  habitat  was  in  this  locality, 
suddenly  popped  his  head  out  of  his  stall,  and  thus  addressed  the 
doctor :  "  Fine  morning,  doctor ;  I  perceive  you  are  carrying  home 
your  work."  Medical  men  have  not  since  attended  funerals  in 
that  city.  It  is  usual  in  some  of  the  towns  in  Ireland  for  the 
apothecaries  as  well  as  the  doctors  to  attend,  wearing  scarves  and 
hatbands  of  white  linen  tied  with  black  or  white  lutestrings,  ac- 
cording as  the  deceased  may  have  been  married  or  not. 


*  » •^  > 


The  Comet. — The  way  the  comet  dried  np  last  month  was  ex- 
cruciating. When  Inst  seen,  instead  of  the  hirsute  glories  of  its 
sweeping  train,  it  exhibited  only  a  "two-inch  tail,"  such  as  excited 
the  disgust  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  Tupman's  brigand  jacket.  In 
Paris,  a  shabby  eclipse  was  once  hissed  by  the  indignant  populace, 
but  in  better-bred  America,  the  comet  was  suflfered  to  retire  into 
private  life  with  no  more  notice  than  a  president  going  out  of  office. 


Railway  Travel  in  France. — The  various  French  railway 
companies  intend,  it  is  said,  to  introduce  changes  which  will  give 
much  additional  comfort  in  first  class  carriages.  Special  carriages 
are  to  be  constructed,  composed  of  saloon,  bedroom  and  anteroom, 
which  may  be  engaged  at  a  special  tariff. 


<     mm^     > 


Literart  Cuhiositv. — A  copy  of  the  private  journal  of 
Catherine  II.,  of  Russia,  has  just  come  to  light  in  Europe.  The 
czarina  dips  into  the  Russian  nobility  and  her  contemporary  cekb- 
rities,  as  if  her  inkstand  had  been  filled  with  gull  and  wormwood. 


A  MUSICAL  Novelty. — In  the  Palace  Gardens,  New  York,  a 
"  veiled  songstress  "  has  been  the  attraction.  We  have  heard  of 
"  veiled  voices  "  before  ;  but  this  singing  through  crape  or  gauze 
is  a  new  invention. 


A  NKW  Wrinkle. — Two  young  sprigs  of  Chicago  lately  fought 
a  duel.  If  either  had  backed  out  he  was  to  have  paid  $100  forfeit. 
Hence  they  risked  their  lives  to  save  their  pockets. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FOREVER   THINE. 

BY  CUaBLBS    STSWART. 

Although  yon  starry  heaven  doth  divide 
The  presence  of  thy  spirit  pure  from  mine — 

Though  Deity  hath  to  our  hearts  denied 
Exchange  of  vows,  I  am  forever  thine. 

Forever  thine!  although  above  thy  brow 
The  flowers  have  lived  and  died  for  many  years, 

Time  and  temptation  ne'er  can  disavow 
Our  pledge  of  truth  and  interchange  of  tears. 

Forever  thine,  in  sorrow — thine  in  joy, 

I  swear  thy  gentle  spirit  shall  not  fade! 
It  haunts  my  soul,  and  nothing  can  destroy 

Its  beauty,  burning  bright  and  undecayed. 

Forever  thine!     Frail  memory's  fountain  flows. 
And  hope's  blest  star  gleams  brighter  through  the  night; 

Still  love,  released  from  human  passion,  glows 
A  purer  flamo  of  undefiled  delight. 

Forever  thine!  As  one  who  walks  alone 
Along  the  world,  where  weary  sjilendors  shine, 

I  tread  the  paths  of  manhood,  alien  grown, 
For  I  am  only  thine— forever  thine! 


TUE  TWO  ANGELS. 
There  are  two  angels  that  attend  unseen 
Each  one  of  us,  Jiud  in  great  books  record 
Our  good  and  evil  deeds,     lie  who  writes  down 
The  good  oues,  after  every  action  closer 
Hi*  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  tliat  we  may  repent;  which  doing, 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away, 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page. 
Now  if  my  act  be  good,  as  1  believe  it, 
It  cannot  be  recalled.     It  is  already 
Sealed  up  iu  heaven,  as  a  good  deed  accomplished. 
The  rest  is  yours. — Longfellow. 


MORNING  IN  TUE  HIOULANDS. 
Mom  wake^  in  beauty,  but  her  eyes  are  pale, 

As  pillowed  downy  in  aerial  snow, 
She  bids  frum  oH  the  lake  the  dull  mists  sail, 

And  watches,  with  her  mild  and  sunny  brow. 
Till  plowly  up  the  green  hill  s  side  they  go, 
To  tling  around  the  clitfs  their  glittering  wreaths; 

Then,  moving  forth  in  fmiles,  her  luotsteps  glow 
With  dewy  radiiioce  o'er  the  purple  heaths. 
And  fresh  through  all  the  soul  her  rapturous  spirit  breathes. 

[J.  U.  Ca09Dl£. 


WAR. 

Our  quivering  lances  shaking  in  the  air, 

And  bullets,  like  Jove'ti  dreadful  thunderbolts. 

Enrolled  in  flames  and  fiery  smouldering  mists, 

6haU  threat  the  gods  more  than  Cyclopian  wars; 

And  with  our  sun-bright  armor  as  we  march 

Well  chase  the  stars  Irom  heaven,  and  dmi  their  eye* 

Tiiat  btuod  aud  muse  at  our  admired  arms. — Maklowc. 


THOUGHTLESSNESS. 
Ho  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  iu  the  unthinking  man. — Coleridoe. 


&itax$  ©asg  &^mx* 

GOSSIP  WITH  THE  READER. 

One  of  the  pleasant  portions  of  the  labor  we  have  learned  to  love— so  pleas- 
ant that  it  can  hardly  be  termed  a  ta'^k,  is  the  preparation  of  our  weekly  dish 
of  gossip,  for  it  brings  us  into  communicatiou  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
Very  few  of  the  thousands  we  address  will  ever  be  known  to  us  personally, 
y»t  we  are  not  speaking  to  strangers.  Though  our  hands  may  never  meet  in 
the  warm  grasp  of  cordiality,  yet  we  commune  in  spirit.  We  are  aware  that 
ve  are  addres^iDg  a  variety  of  tastes,  aud  hence  we  glean  iu  varied  fields. 
The  gazettes  of  the  world  lie  before  us  in  the  languages  of  modern  civiliui- 
tion,  and  we  lay  &  very  extensive  range  of  American  and  Europeun  journals 
under  contribution  Id  gathering  material  for  our  readers.  Now  wc  are  in- 
debted for  an  anecdote  from  the  gay  Frenchman— now  for  a  perious  apothegm 
to  the  deep-thinking  German.  We  borrow  a  scrap  of  musical  intelligence 
from  the  Italian,  and  again  a  bit  of  goj«&ip  fiom  the  land  of  Cervantes,  happy 
if  in  our  oUa  /wdrida  we  can  find  something  to  suit  every  taste  and  show  that 

we  are  negligeut  of  none While  we  are  eujoyiug  some  fine  Italian  mu.«ic 

in  this  country,  the  It&litin  opera  in  Paris  is  catering  well  for  Ouulaand  stran- 
ger*.    There  are  some  names  on  their  bills  not  unfamiliar  to  us— Grisi.  Alboui, 

Nan  tier- Diddiee,   and   Mario   the    ine.xtinguishablc We   heard  a  good 

atory  the  other  day  of  a  gentleman  who  was  visiting  a  gallery  of  pictures  and 
explaining  ttiem  to  a  lady  companion.  "  This  picture,"  said  he.  pausing  be- 
fore a  Scrip tupj-piecc.  ivpresents  the  morriage  of  Cana."  "  But,"  said  the 
lady,  as  she  examined  it  through  her  gla^s,  *■  wherc's  the  bride?"'  "Mrs. 
Cana?  here  she  is!'  replied  the  cicerone,  pointing  to  one  of  the  female  fig- 

w™» In  Prus.^ia  everything  is  noted  down,  the  slightest  details  of  eti- 

(tuettc  being  committed  to  paper  and  print.  I.Ately  the  president  of  a  court 
in  a  town  of  Pomerauia  issued  the  following  ■•  vermilion  ukase :"'  "  Wii<reas^ 
it  haa  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  tribunal  that  certain  employes  of  said 
tribunal  do  not  salute  the  judges  with  fufficient  respect,  it  is  ordered,  to 
malDtaia  good  order  In  this  respect,  that  each  of  the  employes,  when  he  meets 
one  of  the  judges,  shiill  salute  him  by  bowing  and  lowering  his  hat  to  the 

height  of  his  knee."'     This  bowing  by  rule  is  a  new  kink It  is  computed 

that  there  are  about  4000  newspapers  published  in  the  United  yt!ite.«,  which 
circulate  annually  over  600.000.000!     Nearly  20.000,000  dollurs  are  expended 

in  their  publication The  new  chimney  at  the  Chark'stowa  navy  yard. 

although  very  elevated,  is  not  the  talleft  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  There 
oxisti>  in  Bolton,  England,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  '•  Cyclopedia  of 
Useful  Artfl,"  published  in  1352,  page  3tjl,  a  chimney  which  is  360  feet  high. 
or  more  than  100  feet  higher  than  the  one  in  Chnrlestowu      It  cost  X3000,  or 

about  !515,000 We  are  informed  that  the  emperor  of  Ilufisia  is  thinking 

of  giving  up  hii  C'ircfuttlan  war.  By  his  vigorous  nttnck  on  the  sultan.Ts"  ex- 
penses, Abdul  Mcdjid  sceraw  to  be  just  opening  his  Circassiiin  campaign. 
The  didereuce  between  the  two  caK's  is,  that  the  czar  ends  the  wnr  to  suvo 

money,  and  the  sultun  begins  it  with  the  same  object  A   Pottawotiiniie 

chieftain  was  giving  some  evidence  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Chicago,  when  the  following  honest  admission  occurred  in  his  evidence; 
Quoth  Alexander,  "^  I  was  in  thoFc  days  much  about  the  garrison;  kept  with- 
in n  few  mile.t ;  alwa\Nwent  to  the  Sutler's  when  I  was  thirsty."  "Were 
^ou  often  thirsty?"    "  iladn  t  much  money  in  those  timeb.  '     "  Were  you 


thirsty  whenever  you  had  money?"  ■*  Was  very  much  thirsty  always  when 
I  had  money." The  wife  of  the  new  American  minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  went  to  hear  Dickens  road  while  in  London,  «s  we  learn  from  a  Mem- 
phis paper.  This  is  her  opinion  of  the  performance:  '*So  I  heard  Dickeos 
read  Dombey,  and  must  confess  to  some  disappointment.  Some  portions  he 
read  with  a  singular  beauty  and  pathos,  but  on  the  whole,  it  was  very  infe- 
rior to  his  intellectual  ability  and  reputation.  His  pronunciation  was  rather 
cockne^ish  j  he  read  more  like  an  Englishman  than  a  scholar,  and  was  more 
like  an  actor  than  an  orator;  his  audience  was  very  large  and  enthusias- 
tic  A  curious  book  has  been  forwarded  from  Munich  to  Dr.  C ,  in 

Paris.  The  book  is  the  work  of  Prince  Charles  D— — ,  compelled  by  his 
father  to  enter  a  monastery,  in  order  to  secure  the  paternal  estates  to  the 
eldest  son.  Prince  Charles  lived  in  the  greatest  solitude,  even  for  a  monk, 
scai-cely  ever  leaving  his  cell,  and  always  occupied  in  the  severest  study ;  the 
object  of  that  study  is  revealed  at  his  death,  lie  has  left  behind  him  a  com- 
plete theory  of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  which  he  calls  the  Aflinities  of  Num- 
bers, and  by  which  he  proves  that  numbers  have  their  sympathies  as  well  as 
plants   and  animals.     The  bankers  and  croupiers  of  the  hells  of  Germany 

hear  the  announcement  and  tremble The  corporation  counsel  of  New 

York  has  decided  that  the  almshouse  governors  had  no  right  to  vote  Dr.  Mor- 
ton §1500  from  the  city  treasury,  to  pay  him  for  his  ether  discovery.  Be- 
sides,   the   precedent  is   considered   a   bad   one,  which    may  lead   to  gross 

abuses The  wife  of  Charles  Grover,  who  has  a  grist-mill  near  /»lbany,. 

hearing  that  the  miller  had  been  suddenly  prostrated  by  sickness,  leaving  the 
mill  in  operation  with  no  one  to  see  to  it,  went  to  the  mill,  and  while  adjust- 
ing some  machinery  her  dreys  was  caught  in  a  wheel,  and  in  an  instant  her 
•head  was  drawn  between  two  cog-wheels,  tearing  her  hair  and  a  portion  of 
her  scalp  off.  In  endeavoring  to  extricate  herself,  her  right  foot  and  left  hand 
were  smashed,  and  her  arm  above  the  elbow  mangled.   No  hope  is  entertained 

of  her  recovery Lerwick,  Scotland,  says  the  "John  O'Groat  Journal,'^ 

at  present  suffers  under  a  severe  visitation  of  crinoline.  Four  hundred  and 
seventeen  cases  have  occurred  up  to  this  date,  and  the  contagion  still  in- 
creases; nine  new  cases  having  been  observed  in  the  parish  church  on  Sun- 
day, of  which  three  are  coni>idered  very  severe  indeed.  The  rapid  and  un- 
precedented spread  of  this  Parisian  epidemic  in  our  remote  locality  is  truly 
alarming  to  every  husband  and  father,  and  deserves  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration which  the  medical  profession  can  give.  A  cjise  having  occurred  at 
Coningshurg  recently,  the  kirk  session  there  have  instituted  a  rigorous  quar- 
antine  •"  Gold  in  this  world  covers  as  many  sins  as  charity  in  the  next,' 

says  somebody,  and  spreads  the  widest  mantle,  he  might  bave  added,  that 

covers  mortal  iniquity Punch  says :     They  show  you  on  your  travels  an 

unfathomable  infinity  of  '*  Lover's  Leaps,"  including,  of  course,  Sappho"s. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  you  involuiitarily  shut  jour  eyes 
merely  in  looking  at  them ;  and  not  being  ia  love,  you  prudently  walk  away  ; 
and  supposing  you  are  in  love,  the  prudence  becomes  still  more  necessary. 
But  the  longest  Lover's  L«ap  is,  out  and  out,  the  one  that  we  view  from  the 
heights  of  Fairy  Land,  of  the  Sleeping   Beauty,     llers  was  a  Lover's  Sleep 

(s)leap  that  lasted  a  hundred  years  before  she  got  to  the  end  of  it  I A 

sensible  Englishman  says  :  Long  ages  of  trying  to  please  has  made  a  French- 
man disposed  to  bow  upon  every  small  provocation — too  small,  we  think. 
Long  ages  of  stitTneckedness  and  doggedness  have  made  us  rather  inclined  to 
break  than  bend.  If  you  shake  up  a  Frenchman  from  a  sleep,  the  first  word 
that  he  murmurs  will  probably  be  '*  merei!"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  re- 
peat the  exclamation  that  a  surly  EnglLshmau  would  most  likely  utter.  We 
regret  to  say  it,  but  duty  impels  us,  French  politeness  is  an  instinct,  Eng- 
lish politeness  a  lesson  badly  learnt The  invention  of  a  new  engine,  in 

which  electro-magnetism  is  to  be  the  motive  power,  is  claimed  by  a  Mr.  Kei- 
ser  of  Kentucky.  The  invention  is  described  as  consisting  in  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  balanced  beams  or  frames  carrying  soft  iron  bars  at  each  end;  these 
are  to  be  operated  upon  alternately  by  two  series  of  electro-magnets,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  receive  an  oscillating  motion,  and  having  combined  with  them 
mechanism,  through  which  their  oscillating  motion  is  caused  to  produce  the 
rotary  motion  of  a  shaft.  The  British  Chinese  treaty,  according  to  the  au- 
thoritative abstract  issued  from  the  foreign  office,  corresponds  with  the 
synopsis  previously  given  by  the  North  China  Herald.  The  compensation 
afforded  to  England  falls,  however,  far  short  of  the  sum  first  represented. 
The  entire  amount  is  ^6,920,000;  one  half  to  go  to  British  subjects  who  suf- 
fered damage  at  Canton;  the  other  to  the  British  government  as  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  province  of  Kwang-Tuug,  of  which  Canton 
is  the  capital,  is  to  foot  the  bill,  under  regulations  to  be  established  in  con- 
junction with  the  British  officials  at  that  place;  and  the  British  troops  are  to 
remain  there  until  the  whole  sum  is  liquidated A  young  woman  in  De- 
troit was  arrested  for  appearing  In  male  attire,  but  compromised  with  the  per- 
son who  held  her  prisoner  by  paying  him  fifteen  dollars  for  her  liberty,  when 
it  turned  out  that  the  assumed  officer  was  an  impostor The  Anglo-In- 
dian Magazine  publishes  an  interesting  article  entitled  the  '"Last  Hours  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence."'  Immediately  before  death,  he  partook  of  the  Com- 
munion, and  gave  directions  concerning  his  burial.  He  taid,  "Let  there  be 
no  fuf-s  about  me.  Let  me  be  buried  with  the  men.  No  nonsense — Here  lies 
Henry  Lasvrence,  who  lived  to  do  his  duty."  All  this  in  di.-^jointed  sentences, 
speaking  as  it  were  to  himself,  and  then  turning  to  the  chaplain,  ••  I  should 
like  a  text  of  Scripture.  '  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgive- 
ness, though  we  have  offended  against  him.'  Is  it  not  from  Daniel  ?  It  was 
on  my  dear  wife's  tomb." The  Limerick  Chronicle  mentions  the  follow- 
ing case  of  extravagance :  "A  lauded  proprietor,  who  became  of  age  two 
jears  ago,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  consequence  of  hie  em- 
barrassments. On  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one.  he  had  iuO.OOO  in  bank, 
which   he  ha.')  got  rid  of,  and  accumulated  debts  since  to  the  amount  of 

.£400. 000.     He  kept  open  house  for  high  and  low.'" A  short  time  since, 

two  brothers,  residing  in  t^outh  Carolina,  a  short  distance  from  each  other, 
were  nfflicted  with  a  cancer,  which  appeared  in  both  brothers  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  eye  of  each.  Kecently  one  of  the  brothers  fell  dead  on 
the  floor  of  his  room,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  other  died  in  the 
same  manner Boys  in  large  cities  are  conj-idcred  smart  enough  and  for- 
ward enough  for  all  useful  pur[>08es,  but  they  are  far  behind  the  graceless 
^am//K»  of  Paris  in  all  that  pertains  to  juvenile  precocity  and  rascality.  A 
correspondent  tells  of  the  recent  meeting  of  a  couple  of  youthful  worthies 
on  the  Boulevards,  when  one  of  them  addressed  the  other  with,  '"  W'hat  a 
fine  cap  you  have  got  on  jour  headl  "  "True  enough,  very  line,"  replied 
the  other;  ••  1  bought  it  at  yonder  corner  shop.  I  give  the  owner  of  that 
sliop   my   custom."      ''And   how   much   did    it  cost  you,  that  cap?"'     *'I 

don't  know.     When  I  bought  it,  the  owner  was  asleep!" The  late  news 

about  the  Paris  "  fushions,"  is  ?omewhot  startling.  Fat  is  the  rage.  Ladies 
cultivate  it.  They  are  devouring  vast  quantities  of  butter,  mashed  rose- 
leaves,  and  ?uch  like.  The  empress  is  quite  corpulent,  which  accounts  for 
the  style.  The  fashion  will  be  here  before  long.  Wi;  h:iil  it  with  "joy."  A 
new  era  is  dawning.  Our  girls  will  stop  eating  slate  pencils  and  chalk,  and 
commence  partaking  liberally  of  roast  beef  aud  baked  beans.  They  will  rise 
with  the  lark.  They  will  exercise.  They  will  try  on  the  washtuh.  per- 
haps  The  prisoners  in  jail  at  Bangor,  Me.,  are  very  select  in  their  .so- 
ciety. A  low  fellow  named  Webster  was  t-ent  to  jail  for  lack  of  a  tine  of 
$2  64,  and  the  prisoners,  disliking  his  society,  clubbed  together  aud  paid  the 
fine  by  selling  wooden  meat  skewers  of  their  own   make,  and  .10  got  rid  of 

him The  Le  Koy  {III.)  Democrat  says  that  a  young  man  iu  Elba  climbed 

a  tree,  a  few  nights  since,  in  search  of  a  raccoon,  from  which  ho  fell  to  the 
ground,  a  distance  of  ^ome  forty  feet,  striking  on  his  feet.  No  bones  were 
broken,  but  such  was  the  shock  to  his  nervous  system  that  he  ha,>»  not  spok4-n 

(^ince.  and   remains   quite  insen.sible Peter  Cooper  of  New  York,  and 

others  are  attempting  to  consolidate  all  the  telegraph  Ur.es  of  the  couniry 
under  the  management  of  one  company. 


Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

Shares  In  the  Atlantic  Tck'graph  Co.  keep  up  to  about  £400,  and  Itls  hoped 
that  the  improTements  in  the  apparatus  made  by  Hughes  and  other  electri- 
cians will  jet  render  the  wire  available  for  the  transmission  of  news.— A  dep- 
utation from  the  Atlantic  Steam  I'acliet  Company  had  an  Interview  with  Mr. 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  subject  of  postal  subsidies  for 
mail  service  between  Galway,  Newfoundland  and  America,  He  stated  that 
governmeut  viewed  with  considerable  interest  the  new  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Galway  and  the  British  North  American  colonies,  established  by  Lever, 
and  the  importance  they  attached  to  being  able  to  communicate  between 
London  and  Washington  In  si.'c  days.— At  the  general  conference  of  the  rail- 
way delegates,  in  session  at  London,  it  was  resolved  to  give  a  permanent  or- 
ganiz.ation  to  the  conference,  and  form  from  it  an  association  called  the  Hall- 
way Companies  Associatiou. — The  Kngli.ih  government  has  despatched  a  note 
to  the  Hanoverian  government,  urging  that  immediate  proposals  be  made  for 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Stade  due.'i. — The  common  council  of  London  have 
resolved  to  present  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  swords  valued  at  100  guineas 
each  to  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  James  Outram  for  their  Indian  services. — The 
Limerick  Chronicle  says  that  upon  the  opening  of  parliament,  government 
will  recommend  giving  to  Galway  a  grant  of  ioO.OOO,  as  the  first  instalment 
for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  should  the  commissioners  report  favor- 
ably. The  commissioners  had  arrived  to  commence  investigations. — Prince 
Napoleon's  visit  to  Warsaw  is  now  thought  to  be  a  prelude  to  an  alliance  of 
France,  Russia  and  Piedmont  against  Austria. — The  emperor  of  Kufsia  be- 
stowed upon  the  aid-de-camp  who  accompanied  the  Prince  Napoleon  to  Mos- 
cow the  cross  of  St.  Vladimir,  and  on  the  other  officers  of  bis  suite  that  of 
St.  Stanislaus. 

Hadame  Cabel,  the  Singer. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Madame  Cabel,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Le  Mans : — Shortly  after  she  had  alighted  at  the  hotel,  she  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  carried  into  a  room  adjoining  that  which  she  occupied,  and  who 
had  just  been  seized  with  a  violent  nervous  attack.  After  she  had  recovered 
from  the  emotion  caused  by  the  sight,  Madame  Cabel  turned  her  thoughts  to 
the  object  of  her  visit  to  La  Mans,  and  began  practising  the  pieces  which  she 
was  to  sing  the  next  morning  at  a  public  concert.  When  she  had  gone  over 
them  once  or  twice,  some  one  knocked  at  her  door.  It  was  the  chambermaid 
of  the  hotel,  who  had  come  to  say  that  her  singing  had  produced  the  mo..)t 
singular  effect  on  the  sick  person,  and  that  the  medical  man  began  to  hope 
that  music  would  produce  a  cure.  Madame  Cabel,  on  hearing  this,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  and.  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  contin- 
ued singing  for  a  part  of  the  night  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  her  temporary 
neighbor.  Not  content  with  this,  on  the  day  after,  having  sung  at  the  con- 
cert, she  returned  and  sang  for  the  tick  man  five  cr  six  times  as  much  as  she 
had  done  before  the  public. 

An  Operatic  Eow. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  a  "  row  "  in  the  great  theatre  at  Trieste  during 
the  representation  of  William  Tell.  The  opera  was  so  badly  given  and  the 
scenery  so  beggarly,  that  the  audience  indulged  in  remarks  which  were  any- 
thing but  flattering  to  the  directors,  singers,  orchestra  and  chorus.  As  the 
tumult  continually  increased,  the  police  interfered,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
curtain  should  be  dropped.  The  mandate  was  obeyed,  and,  as  the  gas  was 
gradually  turned  off,  the  audience  bad  no  choice  but  to  leave  the  house. 

Italian  Opera. 

Th«  Italian  opera  opened  the  winter  campaign  at  Paris  with  Verdi's  Travi- 
nta,  Madame  Penco  as  the  heroine.  The  iuterior  has  been  highly  decorated 
by  M.  Calzado,  the  impressario,  who  devoted  to  the  purpose  40,000  francs  of 
the  140,000  which  he  won  this  year  at  the  gaming-tables  of  llombourg.  Mr. 
Calzado  is  a  more  fortunate  player  than  that  lilnglish  preacher,  who  staked 
his  louis  at  Baden  aud  won  f^r  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He  ended  by  losing 
bis  own  money  aud  the  poor's  too. 

'Voltaire's  Letters. 

The  correspondence  of  Voltaire  with  the  President  Dc  Brosses,  curious, 
piquant,  and  characteristic  of  both  parties,  has  been  republished  in  Paris, 
with  some  important  additions  supplied  by  the  editor,  M.  Foisset, — namely, 
various  hitherto  unpublished  letters  between  A'oltaire  aud  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  other  emiuent  personages.    These  are  said  to  be  of  great  interest. 

The  Poet's  Publisher. 

The  Loudon  illustrated  News  says — ''  Now  that  poor  Moxou  is  gone,  poets 
are  more  adrift  than  ever.  Moxon  was  called  '  the  poet's  publisher.'  Dover 
Street  was,  it  is  said,  ^  a  nest  of  singing  birds.'  Who  now  condescends  to 
look  at  a  manuscript  in  verse?     We  are  all  iu  Hand-books  and  Travels." 

Borne. 

Instead  of  dimiuishing  the  garrison  it  keeps  in  Home,  the  French  govern- 
ment is  about  to  increase  it.  This  resolution  was  suggested,  not  only  by  the 
care  of  providing  for  the  future,  but  on  account  of  the  condicts  between  the 
French  and  papal  troops  which  took  place  after  General  de  Goyou  left. 

An  Accident. 

A  scene  suitier  of  the  French  opcni,  nomed  Cuny,  having  lately  fallen  on 
the  sUige  from  above  aud  been  killed,  the  emperor  has  ordered  that  a  pension 
of  000  fraucs  sliall  be  paid  to  his  widow.  The  miuisier  of  state,  on  the  day 
of  the  accident,  sent  the  poor  woman  a  )<reseu[  of  BOO  francs. 

■Vieuxtemps. 

At  Hamburg,  this  season,  Vieuxtemps  made  bis  fir..t  appeanmce  since  his 
returu  from  America.  Mejerbeer,  who  is  reported  to  bo  iu  better  health  than 
u^ual,  is  travelling  with  an  invalid  daughter,  and  it  ii  doubtful  whether  ho 
will  return  to  Pans  for  the  winter. 

The  Vintage  in  France. 

The  vintage  iu  France  turned  out  admirably.  But  if  the  vintagers  rejoice, 
their  wives  do  not  share  all  their  joy.  Oue  of  them  said  a  few  weeks  ago — 
"  Wc  shall  be  well  thrathed  this  year."  This  Is,  iu  fiict,  among  degraded 
populatiuus,  the  dark  side  of  a  good  vintage. 

Austria, 

The  Vienna  Gazette  publishes  the  new  law  rnncerning  military  conscrip- 
tion— limiting  the  term  of  service  to  seven  years  instead  of  eight  and  luclud- 
ing  nobility,  llarou  Ward,  origiuaby  a  Voikshire  groom,  aud  subsequeutly 
prime  minister  of  Parma,  has  died  at  Vienna. 

Turkey. 

Lord  Stratford  dc  Itedcliffe  has  been  instructed  to  express  the  regret  of  tho 
Kuglish  government  for  the  bombardment  of  Jeddah,  aud  England  intends  to 
indemnify  the  sufferers.  It  is  further  reported  that  Kugland  will  a.sk  per- 
mission to  rent  the  island  of  Perim  lor  a  hundred  years. 

Spain. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  publishes  a  royal  ordinance,  outhorizing  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  tenders  for  a  concession  for  a  line  of  packets  to  run  between 
the  peninsula  and  the  Antilles,  the  tenders  to  bo  adjudicated  upon  on  tho  8d 
of  February  next. 

Prussia. 

A  decree  has  been  {.."jued  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  appoinliug  the  piiuce  o< 
Prussia  regent.  The  prince  is  to  carry  on  the  government  until  the  perfect 
restoration  of  tho  king's  health  upon  bis  own  respousibiiitj. 
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^iSiLT  Done. — There  Is  not  a  village  or  town  In  the  country  bo  ftmall,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelTe  aubMcribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou'» 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  Si  67  a  year, 
beAides  a  s:ratis  copy  to  the  person  who  fiends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


(fptrifotial  IHelange. 

Thero  was  a  decrease  in  the  taxable  property  of  San  Francisro 
for  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  past,  of  consid- 
erable more  than  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. Martha 

Morgan,  a  handsome  young  widow,  residing  in  Johnson  county, 
N.  C,  was  tried  recently  on  a  charge  of  having  murdered  Alex- 
ander Allen,  a  constable,  who  had  levied  on  her  furniture,  and 
applied  aggravating  language  to  her.  She  was  acquitted. — —A 
writer  in  an  English  paper  calls  the  idiosyncratic  Spanish  smell, 
a  compound  of  oil,  onions,  charcoal,  cigars,  garlic  and  orange 
peel. On  the  night  of  the  8th  ult.,  a  German  shoemaker,  re- 
siding on  Josephine  Street,  New  Orleans,  cut  a  frightful  gash  in 
his  throat,  and  then  uncorking  a  bottle  of  wine,  he  placed  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  to  the  wound  and  poured  in  tlie  wine.  He 
was  with  some  difficulty  secured  and  taken  to  the  hospital.  It  is 
thought  he  will  recover.——  The  trustees  of  the  Iowa  College 
have  determined  to  remove  the  institution  from  Davenport  to 
Grinnell,  on  account  of  the  vandal  policy  of  the  city  in  cutting 

streets  through  the  college  grounds. A  correspondent  of  the 

Transcript,  whose  initials  are  good  authority,  says  that  the  black 
sulphide  of  silver,  which  forms  on  plated  and  silver  wares,  door 
plates  and  knobs,  is  no  evidence  that  the  silver  is  impure.  It 
may  be  removed  at  once,  he  says,  by  wiping  the  surface  with  a 
rag  wet  with  aqua  ammonia,  and  without  the  trouble  of  rubbing 

and   scouring   with   polishing   powders. James   Boon,   aged 

eighty-five  years,  an  inmate  of  the  poor-house  at  Kingston,  N.  C, 
with  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three  children,  it  is  said, 
has  inherited  a  handsome  estate,  amounting  to  $150,000. Ex- 
cellent wine  is  now  manufactured  from  the  tomato.  It  is  made 
with  no  other  ingredients  than  the  pure  juice  of  the  tomato  and 
sugar,  and  very  much  resembles  champagne — a  light  transparent 
color,  with  a  pleasant,  palatable  flavor.     It  can  be  made  equal  to 

the  best  of  champagne. The  sale  of  Spurgeon's  sermons  in 

this  country  has  been  immense.  At  the  late  trade  sale  in  New 
York,  20,000  copies  were  sold  in  twenty  minutes,  and  upwards  of 
160,000  in  all  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States. The  libra- 
ry of  James  G.  Percival,  the  poet,  lately  deceased,  one  of  the 
most  rare  and  valuable  collections  in  the  United  States,  is  offered 
for  sale  by  his  executor  in  Wisconsin.  It  contains  10,000  vol- 
umes, and  has  been  valued  at  $30,000,  though  it  is  offered  for 
$20,000. The  Salem  Observer  learns  that  the  late  Tucker  Da- 
land,  Esq.,  has  bequeathed,  by  his  will,  five  hundred  dollars  to 
the  Salem  Widow  and  Orphan's  Association,  and  the  same  sura 

to  the  Children's  Friend  Society. Since  the  fifth  of  April, 

29,598  persons  have  ascended  to  the  cupola  of  the  State  House  in 

this  city. It  is  said  that  J^ones,  the  murderer  of  a  Jew  pedler 

in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  has  sunk  into  an  idiotic  con- 
dition, and  the  probability  now  is  that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  will  not  bo  enforced. President  Benson  wiites  from  Libe- 
ria that  the  prospects  of  that  colony  as  a  cotton  producing  region 

are  improving  ra[itidly. The  family  of  Mr.  Andrew  Gale  of 

Augusta,  Me.,  ate  heartily  of  lobster  recently,  and  soon  after 
were  taken  violently  sick,  the  result,  their  physician  said,  of  eat- 
ing the  lobster.     Mr.  Gale  died  after  a  sickness  of  eighteen  hours, 

but  the  others  recovered. The  Paraguay  expedition  consists 

of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  guns,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 

officers,  and  about  three  thousand  men. Mr.  Barry  Sullivan, 

a   wcU-spoken-of  English   tragedian,   is   coming  to   the   United 

States. A  photograph  wayfarer  in  Algeria,    coming    upon 

an  execution  of  several  Arab  murderers,  set  up  his  dark  cham- 
ber in  a  cart,  and  took  ofl'  their  heads  as  quickly  as  the  guillotine. 
His  pictures  were  quite  successful. 


Cheatino  all  round. — Some  traders  play  a  sharp  game. 
To  draw  off  some  of  Slap,  Dash  &  Co.'s  trade,  Euss  &  Fume 
have  to  put  down  the  price  of  their  sugars  a  cent  a  pound.  To 
do  this  with  prolit,  F.  &  F.  have  to  teach  assorted  gravel  how  to 
look  like  "  first  class  St.  Croix."  Slap,  Dash  &  Co.,  to  recover 
their  loss,  "  doctor  "  their  coffee,  and  sell  the  best  "  old  govern- 
ment Java  "at  a  price  that  shows  that  the  old  government  of 
Java  have  an  extensive  interest  in  a  pea  patch.  And  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 


The  Astor  Libr.vuy,  New  York. — The  Astor  Library  now 
contains  rather  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  volumes — a  num- 
ber which  marks  it  as  inferior  in  its  contents  to  several  of  the  royal 
and  imperial  libraries  of  Europe ;  but  if  the  majority  of  the  latter 
were  properly  weeded,  the  disproportion  would  sensibly  diminish, 
for,  as  Dr.  Cogswell  remarks,  "a  library,  of  all  things,  is  the  last 
which  can  be  estimated  by  statistical  data." 


The  MotiNT  Vernojt  Fund. — The  sum  to  be  paid  for  Mount 
Vernon  is  $200,000;  $18,000  of  this  was  paid  at  the  signing  of 
the  contract.  The  first  installment  of  $57,000,  due  January  1, 
1859,  is  now  ready  to  be  paid,  and  it  is  hoped  to  raise  the  entire 
purchase  sum  during  the  present  year,  so  as  to  take  possession  on 
the  22d  of  Februarv. 


Rich  and  Poor. — The  rich  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tliey 
arc  superior  to  other  men,  and  other  men  do  all  they  possibly  can 
to  fortify  them  in  that  belief. 


aBagsitJe  <©atl)erm3S. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  have  sold  their  lead  mines  in 
Newfoundland  for  $200,000. 

The  number  of  Engli.'sh  vessels  wrecked  last  year  was  1143,  or 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  three  per  diem. 

Uev.  Mr.  Evans,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Lane,  Oglo  Co., 
111.,  was  killed  by  liglttning  lately. 

The  jail  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  was  forced  by  the  prisoners  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  ult.,  and  all  the  inmates  escaped. 

Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  women's  hair  is  annually  sold 
in  France,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  is  usually  six  cents  an  ounce. 

A  Mr.  Rowett  has  offered  to  lay  a  rope  covered  with  electric 
wire  between  Valcntia  and  Newfoundland  for  .£182,000. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  Masonic  Temi)le  was  recently 
laid  at  Nashville,  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Tennessee. 

White  fish  have  made  their  re-appearance  in  Oneida  Lake,  and 
are  now  caught  by  thousands.  None  have  been  caught  there  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  back. 

Antoine  La  Claire,  a  half-breed  Indian,  living  at  Davenport,  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Governor  Grimes 
ranks  next  in  wealth. 

A  lady  in  Mississippi  sued  a  young  man  for  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage;  but  the 
jury  being  married  men,  says  a  local  paper,  returned  a  verdict  for 
only  $10. 

A  biography  of  Robespierre,  which  appeared  in  an  Irish  paper, 
concludes  in  the  following  ludicrous  manner: — "This  extraordi- 
nary man  left  no  children  behind  him  but  his  brother,  who  was 
killed  at  the  same  time." 

At  the  Universalist  General  Convention  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
lately,  a  resolution  recommending  that  our  public  schools  and  col- 
leges be  opened  for  females  on  equal  footing  with  males,  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  21  to  13. 

In  New  York  some  of  the  furniture  auctioneers  hire  houses  and 
fit  them  up  as  private  residences  ;  and  then  tilling  them  with  cheap 
and  showy  furniture,  advertise  it  as  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  "going  to  Europe,"  or  "  breaking  up  housekeeping." 

The  London  Times  says  : — "  On  Sunday  last  Mr.  Spurgeon  in- 
formed his  immense  congregation  that  he  had  already  signed  an 
itgreement  for  a  freehold  site  opposite  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
Southwark ;  £5000  is  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  land." 

An  exchange  tells  of  an  excitable  gentleman  who  at  a  fire 
headed  a  line  of  fire  buckets,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  passed  to 
him  ho  threw  the  bucket  and  all  into  the  fire,  crying  out  all  the 
while,  "Pass  on  more  buckets  !" 

Death  has  at  last  divided  the  oldest  pair  in  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Ludwick  Snyder  died  a  short  time  since  in  Bumside,  Clear- 
field County,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  108.  Her  husband,  who 
is  112  years  old,  survives  her. 

At  West  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  on  the  30th  nit.,  a  tornado  nnroofed 
and  blew  down  many  buildings,  and  caused  great  injury  to  or- 
chards. In  a  house  which  was  blown  from  its  foundation  and 
turned  round,  a  clock  that  stood  fastened  on  a  shelf  did  not  stop, 
but  was  found  marking  time  after  as  before  ! 

The  shade  trees  in  New  Haven  are  rapidly  dying ;  twenty-five 
in  one  locality,  some  of  them  twenty-five  years  old,  have  died, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  city  trees  are  either  dying,  or  have  a  sick- 
ly appearance.  It  is  feared  that  the  gas  pipes  have  got  out  of 
order,  and  that  the  earth  from  which  the  roots  draw  their  nourish- 
ment has  become  poisoned. 

A  few  weeks  since,  says  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  we  men- 
tioned as  a  singular  circumstance,  the  marriage  of  a  German 
wdow,  in  the  Third  District,  to  her  fifth  husband — not  one  of  the 
previous  four  having  outlived  his  wedding  a  year.  Well,  a  few 
days  since  the  fifth  husband  took  the  yellow  fever.  He  died,  and 
on  Friday  was  buried. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Baker,  of  New  Bedford,  has  a  dog  some  six 
months  old,  that  was  born  with  only  two  legs — the  fore  as  well  as 
the  four  legs  being  absent.  The  puppy  is  healthy  and  otherwise 
in  good  condition.  The  canine  can  propel  himself  quite  well  by 
resting  on  his  breast,  which  is  entirely  smooth,  and  accelerating 
himself  by  his  hind  legs.     He  is  quite  a  curiosity. 

Capt,  Pope,  who  has  charge  of  the  artesian  well  expedition, 
writes  from  Pecos  that  the  purpose  of  sinking  wells  on  the  plains 
will  probably  have  to  be  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  geological  formation,  which  is  soft  and  crumbling  to 
the  depth  of  10.50  feet,  or  so  far  as  bored.  The  cost  of  establish- 
ing wells  in  such  a  place  would  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Morphy  has  been  astonishing  the  Parisians  by  repeating 
his  extraordinary  performance  of  playing  eight  games  at  one  and 
the  .same  time,  without  seeing  the  boards.  He  won  six  of  the 
games,  and  the  other  two  were  drawn.  The  play  lasted  for  ten 
hours,  during  which  time  Mr.  Morphy  never  took  the  slightest 
refreshment,  and  at  the  conclusion  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
fatigued. 

A  Norfolk  paper  states  that  a  new  military  company  will  be 
shortly  raised  in  that  city,  to  bo  composed  entirely  of  Jews.  It  is 
the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  this  class  of  our  population  turning 
their  attention  to  military  puifuits  in  time  of  peace,  but,  as  in  the 
days  of  David  there  were  mighty  men  of  valor  among  the  Jewish 
nation,  we  presume  that  the  spirit  which  animated  their  forefathers 
still  exists  among  them. 

On  the  20th  of  Mav,  1854,  Catherine  E.  Pitchie  attempted  to 
leave  the  cars  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  Tivoli,  when  they 
started  and  she  was  thrown  down,  and  the  cars  passed  over  one  of 
her  feet,  crushing  it  so  that  it  had  to  be  amputated.  Her  father 
recovered  of  the  company  $750  in  a  suit  for  loss  of  service  and 
medical  attendance,  and  now  the  young  lady  has  obtained  a  verdict 
for  $5,500  damages  from  the  company. 

A  short  time  since  a  son  of  Timothy  Burke,  residing  at  Phoenix, 
N.  Y.,  was  accidental!}'  drowned,  and  the  child's  mother  took  the 
matter  so  much  to  heart  that  she  grieved  herself  to  death.  She 
was  taken  sick  and  gradually  failed  for  a  few  weeks,  when  she 
joined  her  child  in  that  "bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns." 
The  only  cause  assigned  for  her  death  is  grief.  She  had  several 
other  small  children,  but  the  lost  boy  appears  to  have  been  the 
jewel  of  her  heart. 

The  Society  Islands  have  been  lately  offered  to  the  United 
States.  The  governors  of  the  islands  invited  the  American  con- 
sul (Henry  Owner,  Esq.,)  to  attend  a  public  dinner,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  make  the  unconditional  offer.  The 
affair  was  at  first  treated  as  a  joke,  but  it  has  since  assumed  an 
importance  not  to  be  underrated,  as  the  islands  produce  all  sorts 
of  tropical  fruits  and  plants,  besides  aftbrding  a  desirable  ren- 
dezvous for  American  vessels  trading  between  California  and 
Australia. 


^antJS  of  Soiu. 


....  If  weaknesses  in  love  are  pardonable,  it  is  principally  in 
women. —  Vauvenarges. 

...  To  love  early  and  marry  late,  is  to  hear  a  lark  singing  at 
dawn,  and  at  night  to  eat  it  roasted  for  supper. — Jean  Paul. 

....  Big  and  awkward — little  and  graceful — these  are  pretty 
much  synonymous  terms  in  the  matter  of  personal  appearances. — 
Boute. 

...  Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves,  and  it  is  for 
want  of  application  rather  than  means  that  men  fail  of  success. — 
Beardtey. 

. . .  We  get  at  the  outlines  of  things  from  what  we  read  and 
hear,  but  the  filling  up  must  bo  through  our  own  experience. — 
Bovee. 

....  The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken  up  in  curing 
the  follies,  prejudices,  and  false  opinions  he  had  contracted  in  tho 
former. — Burtort. 

....  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  woman  hides  from  a  man  all 
the  passion  she  feels  for  him,  while  on  his  part,  he  feigns  for  her 
nil  which  he  does  not  feel. — Im  Brvi/ere. 

....  Truth  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt  herself  to  tho 
crooked  policy  and  wily  sinuosities  of  worldly  affairs ;  for  truth, 
like  light,  travels  only  in  straight  lines. — Lacon. 

....  A  man  is  very  angry  with  a  woman  who  ceases  to  love 
him,  and  consoles  himself ;  a  woman  makes  less  noise  when  she 
is  forsaken,  and  remains  longer  inconsolable. — l^a  Brnyere. 

....  A  good  thought  is  a  great  boon,  for  which  God  is  to  be 
first  thanked,  then  he  who  is  the  first  to  utter  it,  and  then,  in  a 
lesser,  but  still  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  man  who  is  the  first 
to  quote  it  to  us. — Bovee. 

....  The  virtues  of  women  are  difficult,  beause  glory  docs  not 
assist  their  exercise.  To  live  at  home,  to  regulate  only  one'sself 
and  family,  to  be  simple,  just  and  modest,  are  painful  duties,  be- 
cause they  are  obscured.  We  must  have  great  merit  to  be  virtu- 
ous only  in  our  own  eyes. — Fontenelte. 

....  It  is  adverse  to  talent  to  be  consorted  and  trained  up  with 
inferior  minds,  or  inferior  companions,  however  high  they  may 
rank.  The  foal  of  the  racer  neither  finds  out  his  speed  nor  calls 
out  his  powers  if  pastured  out  with  the  common  herd  that  are 
destined  for  the  collar  and  the  yoke. —  Collon. 


Joker's  iButiget. 

"  This  is  a  net  gain,"  as  the  spider  said  when  he  caught  a  fly. 

When  are  women  fathers  1  When  they  are  sighers  (sires), 
which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case. 

Why  is  the  Atlantic  cable  like  one  of  Dickens's  characters  t 
Because  it  is  all  of  a  twist  (Oliver  Twist.) 

Why  are  the  darkies  of  New  York  generally  a  debased  class  1 
Because  they  are  often  found  living  in  de  basejnenl. 

"  Mike,  have  you  settled  that  affair  with  Lewis  yet  1"  "  Yes, 
he  kicked  me  off  the  stoop  last  week,  and  since  that  he  has 
stopped  bothering  me." 

A  minister  at  a  camp  meeting  said  :  "  If  the  lady  with  the 
blue  hat,  red  hair,  and  cross  eyes,  don't  stop  talking,  she  will  bo 
pointed  out  to  the  congregation." 

"  I'd  have  you  to  know,  Mrs.  Stoker,  that  my  uncle  was  a  ban- 
nister of  the  law."  "  A  fig  for  your  bannister,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Grumly,  turning  up  her  nose  ;  "  haven't  1  a  brother  as  is  a  corri- 
dor in  the  navy  i" 

Commercial  gent. — "Another  outbreak,  eh  !  These  riots  will 
be  a  terrible  hindrance  to  all  kinds  of  business."  Fashionable 
gent. — "Aw,  dessay!  Delighted  to  hear  it  1  Aw  always  had  tho 
greatest  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  business." 

Professor  Porter  visited  Harrisburg  recently  to  count  tho  varie- 
ties of  fish  in  the  Susquehanna,  and  announces  that  the  number 
is  twenty-seven.  How  does  he  know  that  they  all  swam  up  to 
him  to  be  counted  ! 

A  lady  had  just  swallowed  a  petite  glass  of  wine,  as  a  gentle- 
man in  company  asked  tor  a  taste,  "it  is  all  gone,"  said  she, 
laughing,  "  unless  you  will  take  some  from  my  lips."  "  1  should 
be  most  happy,"  he  replied,  "  but  1  never  take  sugar  in  my  wine." 

A  country  exchange  thus  atVectingly  appeals  to  his  delinquent 
subscribers;  "  VVe  wish  those  of  our  subscribers  who  expect  to 
pay  their  subscriptions  in  uood,  to  bring  it  in  before  the  roads 
begin  to  get  bad  and  the  weather  much  colder.  ^Who'll  bring 
the  first  load  '." 


THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    tAVOKlTE    WEEKLY    MlSCEJLLAAEOtS    JODR>AIi. 

DESIGNED  FOU  THE  UOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelvf  years  of 
unequalled  proaperity  and  popularitj  ,  has  becouie  a  '•household  word  "  liom 
Maine  to  Californiu,  gladdening  the  tiretide  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

(ty^  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  Intro- 
dure  to  tlie  lamily  circle. 

0:7=-  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

^Cr'  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  adTertit)fmente  in  its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

[0="  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  di^icoTeries.  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

OCT"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Uoston. 

^Xy^  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interenting  pages  not  ore 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

tC?*  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  be»t  male  and  female 
writera  in  the  country. 

CCT*  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  Is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

?0^  It  id  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  ho0ie 
circle  is  almo.st  incalculable. 

O*  Its  5uggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

\Cy^  Itff  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  it*  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

Zy^  It  i.s  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  country. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one    year 52  CO 

4  subscribers,   '^        "    7  00 

10  "  '*        "    1500 

Any  per'on  sending  us  titrelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenih  copy  gratis. 

Any  pcstma.'iter  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  the 
lowest  club  rate.     \Xy^  Sample  coptpp  sent  when  dcf^ired. 

[C/^  Onp  copy  of  Thf.  Fi..\(i  OF  ovR  Vniov,  and  one  copy  of  Ballot's  Picto- 
rial, to  one  address,  for  ^3  00  a  year. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALIiOU, 

No.  22  AViuler  Street,  Boston. 
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PORT  LA  UNION,  SAN  SALVADOR,  CKNTRAL  AHEKIC'A. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  engraving  from  a  view  of  the 
important  port  of  La  Union,  Central  America,  drawn  for  its  on 
the  spot,  by  our  special  correspondent,  and  accompanying  an  in- 
teresting article  from  which  we  compile  the  following  description. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  country  of  which  we  speak  is  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  world,  connecting  North  and  South  America 
with  ports  opening  to  the  eastern  hemisphere  on  the  east,  and  to 
Polynesia,  Asia  and  Australia  on  the  west.  From  the  variety  of 
its  superficial  configuration,  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  all  other  countries  and  climates  on  the  globe. 
Mr.  Squier  tells  us  that  "  the  natural  conditions  which  favored  the 
development  of  mankind  in  one  portion  of  Central  America  and 
rigidly  suppressed  it  in  another,  are  still  active  and  potential.  The 
Spaniards  stopped  not  to  maintain  an  unequal  struggle  against  sav- 
age nature  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent,  but  established 
themselves  upon  the  dryer,  more  salubrious  and  more  genial 
Pacific  declivity.  The  Mosquito  shore  still  remains  the  haunt  of 
aavages,  whom  three  hundred  years  of  contact  with  civilization 
have  failed  to  improve ;  while  the  State  of  San  Salvador  sustains 
a  population  twice  as  great  in  proportion  to  its  area  as  any  other 
of  equal  extent  of  Spanish  America,  and  relatively  as  great  as  that 
of  Now  England  itself."  The  port  of  La  Union,  represented  in 
the  accompanying  sketch,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  and 
is  the  principal  one  ot  the  State  of  St.  Salvador,  receiving  the 


bulk  of  its  imports.  The  drawing  indicates  correctly,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  shipping,  the  activity  of  the  port.  The  population  is 
only  about  two  thousand.  A  striking  feature  of  the  scene  is  the 
singularly-formed  and  lofty  volcanic  peak  of  Conchagua,  a  moun- 
tain, which,  though  picturesque  and  impressive  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  settlement,  since  it  forms  a  bar- 
rier against  the  sea-breezes,  and  renders  La  Union  hotter  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  same  bay.  The  mountain  system  of  San  Sal- 
vador is  quite  peculiar,  the  mountains  being  rather  isolated  eleva- 
tions than  connected  chains.  Running  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, between  the  valley  of  Lempa  and  the  sea,  there  are  eleven 
great  volcanoes, — Apeneca,  [Santa  Anna,  Izalco,  San  Salvador, 
San  Vincente,  Usulatan,  Tecapa,  Sacatecoluca,  Chinemeca,  San 
Miguel  and  Conchagua,.  that  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  State 
of  San  Salvador,  in  which  these  volcanoes  occur  (only  two  of 
them,  however,  are  active),  lies  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  9600  square  miles.  The  principal  river  is  the  Lem- 
pa, which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Chingo,  a  mountain  on  the  confines 
of  Guatemala,  and  is  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 
San  Salvador  is  an  agricultural  State,  and  contains  many  tracts  of 
land  of  remarkable  fertility.  The  staple  productions  are  indigo, 
sugar  and  maize,  or  Indian  corn.  The  production  of  indigo  at 
one  time  amounted  to  3,000,000  dollars  in  value.  The  indigo  is 
yielded  by  a  native  triennial  plant.  Sugar  is  largely  produced  and 
of  excellent  quality.     Cacao  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  consid- 


erable extent,  but  this  crop  seems  now  to  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
Bailey,  in  his  work  on  Central  America,  observes  :  "  Coffee  U 
another  article  which  might  become  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance in  San  Salvador.  There  are  many  localities  favorable  to 
its  growth  about  Ahuachapam,  Santa  Anna,  San  Salvador,  Soa- 
sonate,  and  San  Vicente.  In  the  first  three  places  it  grows  kind- 
ly, and  there  are  some  thriving  plantations  that  yield  fruit  of  good 
quality ;  but  the  homo  consumption  being  small  as  yet,  though 
gradually  increasing,  they  are  not  looked  to  as  a  source  of  much 
profit."  Good  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  State,  but  there  is  no  sur- 
plus for  exportation  after  supplying  the  home  demand.  There 
are  some  silver  mines  which  have  been  profitably  worked,  and 
very  rich  gold  mines  near  Tabanco.  About  eighteen  leagues  from 
Santa  Anna  are  mines  producing  iron  superior  in  quality  to  any 
English  iron,  and  which  might  be  worked  to  advantage.  Coal  is 
also  found  in  the  State.  The  Indians  derive  their  chief  wealth 
from  the  sale  of  the  well-known  "  balsam  ot  Pern,"  which  is  th« 
product  of  a  tree.  The  balsam  is  obtained  by  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  tree,  whence  it  gradually  exudes,  and  is  absorbed 
by  pieces  of  cotton  rag  inserted  for  the  purpose.  These,  when 
thoroughly  saturated,  are  replaced  by  others,  which,  as  they  are 
removed,  are  thrown  into  boiling  water.  The  heat  detache* 
the  balsam  from  the  cotton,  and,  being  of  less  specific  gravity 
than  the  water,  it  floats  on  the  top,  is  skimme<l  off,  and  put  in 
calabashes  for  sale.     San  Salvador  has  great  capabilities. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

—OR, — 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  COrRT  OF  NAPIiKS  AND  THE  MOUN- 
TAIi\8  OF  CALAKRIA. 

BT   MISS    ANXA   M.    CARTEE. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— [continued.] 

As  Barbara  Spurzlieim  said  these  words,  she  fixed  upon  the 
Toung  man  a  cold,  steady  look,  which  ho  could  not  bear;  and 
when  Barbara's  voice  again  fell  on  his  ears,  he  trembled  like  a 
wretch  already  guilty. 

"  You  have  killed,"  said  this  flow,  implacable  voice  ;  "  not  in 
duel,  not  in  a  case  of  legitimate  defence — not  by  chance,  and  in 
spite  of  yourself.  Science  is  true,  and  you  lie,  Pierre  Falcone ; 
you  are  an  assassin  !" 

He  uttered  a  deep  groan,  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  Barbara  Spurzheim  raised  herself ;  came  out 
of  her  stronghold.  AVhen  she  was  seated,  she  looked  like  a  hand- 
some, tall,  dignified  person  ;  but  when  she  rose,  her  deformity 
showed  only  too  plain.  Her  head  looked  then  as  it  was,  twice  too 
large  for  her  body.  Her  body  was  short  and  crooked,  and  she 
walked  very  lame,  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other.  The  il- 
lusion she  had  created  was  gone.  But  do  not  mistake  the  senti- 
ment she  inspired  in  the  mind  of  the  young  doctor.  It  was 
neither  pity  nor  disdain,  but  fear.  She  appeared  to  him  like  a 
wicked  fairy.  This  woman  or  demon  projected  three  black  acts 
without  pity  or  remorse.  The  tears  of  the  father,  the  sobs  of  the 
mother,  fell  upon  a  heart  of  ice.  She  was  initiated  also  in  the  aw- 
ful mysteries  of  the  Companions  of  Silence  !  She  knew  every- 
thing, and  was  capable  of  everything  ! 

"  Falcone,"  said  she,  stopping  before  the  young  man,  whose  face 
was  still  covered,  "I  know  that — I  know  everything.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  you  to  be  wholly  in  my  power  before  I  would  speak  as  I 
have  done.  Johann  Spurzheim  aided  me  ;  for  that  I  shall  regret 
him.  Yon  arc  for  me,  Falcone  ;  that  is  why  I  say  to  you,  look  at 
me  ;  you  have  never  seen  me  !" 

She  drew  the  young  man's  hands  from  his  face  by  force,  and 
compelled  him  to  look  at  her.  He  lowered  his  head  after  he  had 
done  so.  Barbara  said  truly  he  had  never  seen  her.  He  had  only 
seen  her  seated  in  her  chair  or  in  bed,  when  she  looked  like  a 
woman.  Barbara's  teeth  were  pressed  so  firmly  upon  her  lips  that 
blood  sprang  beneath  the  pressure.  At  heart  she  was  vain,  and 
she  made  a  great  effort  to  keep  from  showing  her  spite. 

"Doctor,"  said  she,  in  a  free  and  careless  tone,  "now  yon  see 
why  I  am  obliged  to  buy  a  husband.  Do  not  revolt  like  a  mad- 
man or  fool ;  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  not  bought.  I  have  kept 
the  best  arrows  of  my  quiver;  my  answer  will  be  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. Remember  now  and  always  that  it  is  not  you  I  want;  I 
want  your  assistance.  I  do  not  need  a  husband,  but  an  accomplice. 
I  call  things  by  their  right  name.  If  I  spoke  of  marriage,  it  was 
because  I  wished  to  give  you  a  sacred  right  to  act  for  me,  and 
without  that  ceremony  I  could  not  throw  over  your  shoulders  the 
mantle  of  Count  Montelcone.  I  have  always  dreamed  of  being 
a  countess  ;  that  dream  will  be  realized  ;  I  wish  it !  When  the 
time  shall  come,  you  will  go  to  court  with  me.  The  king  knows 
me  ;  I  have  letters  from  him.  The  king  knows  not  that  I  am  the 
wife  of  Johann  Spurzheim  ;  I  have  signed  myself  in  writing  to 
him,  Barbara,  Countess  Monteleone.  The  king  will  make  my 
husband  the  first  lord  in  the  kingdom  !" 

She  became  silent.     Pierre  Falcone,  after  a  moment's  silent 
thought,  turned  towards  her  and  said  :     "  I  accept." 
"  Unconditionally  ?" 
"  Unconditionally." 

"Ah,  ah,  my  beautiful  doctor!"  cried  Madame  Spurzheim, 
looking  him  through  and  through,  measuring  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul  with  her  eagle  glance;  "you  arc  either  more  ambitious 
than  I  thought,  or  else  you  have  some  after  thought.  If  you  are 
ambitious,  you  shall  go  to  the  top  of  your  desires  ;  if  you  have 
any  after  thought,  that  is  your  look-out.  There  were  some  who 
thought  to  play  with  me — they  are  dead !  You  have  then  fully 
understood  me,  doctor?" 
"  1  have  understood." 

"  Now,"  said  Barbara,  "we  will  complete  all  our  arrangements. 
On  your  part  there  is  a  promise  of  marriage  under  oath,  at  the 
end  of  my  year  of  widowhood.  No  need  of  any  writing  ;  I  know 
how  to  force  men  to  keep  their  promises.  If  yon  doubt  me,  Sig- 
nor  Falcone,  please  inform  me  what  was  found  this  evening  upon 
the  Madelcni  bridge.  On  my  part  also  a  promise  of  marriage. 
A  share  in  the  fortune  which  I  claim  by  right  of  succession  ;  the 
title  of  count,  which  the  king  will  not  refuse  the  husband  of  Bar- 
bara Monteleone.  And  finally,  the  day  Johann  Spurzheim  dies, 
his  place  among  the  Knl^lils  of  the  Iron  Riny,  and  his  ring  of  iron. 
Your  arm,  doctor,  let  us  go  and  take  care  of  our  sick  man  !" 
Pierre  Falcone  bowed  in  silence,  and  presented  his  arm. 
On  the  face  of  Johann  Spurzheim,  who  lay  on  his  bed,  was  a 
strange  smile.  It  was  the  smile  of  a  mathematician  who  has 
solved  a  difficult  problem ;  the  smile  of  the  hunter  in  sight  of  the 
game  he  has  tracked  for  hours.  The  chamber  was  as  deserted  as 
when  we  first  entered  it.  At  the  precise  moment  when  Barbara 
said  to  her  new  knight,  "  give  me  your  arm,"  Johann  Spurzheim 
moved.  The  little  ivory  thing  which  was  attached  to  a  cord  was 
thrown  cord  and  alt  into  the  opening  we  spoke  of  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  The  spring  was  closed,  so  well  that  no  trace  of  it  was 
visible.    That  done,  Johann  Spurzheim  caressed  the  dark  head  of 


the  beautiful  little  King  Charles,  and  gave  him  the  wing  of  a 
chicken,  which  the  dog  devoured  eagerly  under  the  coverlid. 
Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  pillow,  closed  his  heavy  eyelids 
over  his  sinister-looking  eyes,  and  waited  the  coining  of  his 
treacherous  wife  and  physician. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE     COUNTERPLOT. 


IIakuly  had  Johann  Spurzheim  closed  his  eyes,  when  the  door 
ot  his  chamber  opened  cautiously.  His  wife  entered,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  young  doctor,  Pierre  Falcone.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
bed  stood  one  of  those  concave  arm-chairs  used  by  Madame 
Spurzheim.  Into  this  she  sunk,  in  her  usual  attitude  of  graceful 
indifference. 

"  Behold  me  in  my  beauty  !"  said  she,  smiling. 

Though  the  illusion  was  destroyed,  and  the  doctor  knew  what 
she  really  was,  a  deformed  dwarf,  he  was  almost  startled  to  see 
how  difl'erent  she  looked  when  seated.  Pierre  Falcone  bent  over 
his  patient. 

"  I  am  not  asleep,"  murmured,  very  faintly,  the  sick  man. 

"Is  that  a  reproach,  good  friend?"  asked  Barbara,  with  an 
aflfectation  of  feeling.  "  I  have  been  in  the  adjoining  chamber, 
where  your  doctor  has  been  holding  out  to  me  very  bright  prom- 
ises of  your  recovery  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  A 
faithful  friend  and  servitor  he  is,  Johann.  When  you  are  well  I 
hope  you  will  not  forget  him." 

The  lips  of  the  director  hardly  moved  ;  but  they  heard  his 
answer  perfectly  plain : 

"  When  do  I  ever  forget  good  or  evil  ?" 

Pierre  Falcone  wished  to  feel  his  pulse ;  he  repulsed  him  with  a 
smile.     "  In  a  minute,"  said  he. 

Then  addressing  his  wife,  he  added  : 

"  You  have  been,  Barbara,  my  well-loved  wife,  and  I  would  wish 
that  all  Naples  might  bo  here  to  hear  me  render  you  the  homage 
rightfully  due.     You  are  the  consolation  of  my  last  days  !" 

"  Calm  yourself,  signor,"  said  Falcone,  "  do  not  speak  so 
much." 

Johann  shook  his  head. 

"My  delay,"  said  Barbara,  "had  another  motive.  I  wished  that 
your  affairs  should  not  suffer  from  your  passing  indisposition." 

"  I  have  had  a  good  sleep,  and  feel  astonishingly  refreshed.  Do 
you  not  both  see  that  I  look  better  V 

"  Very  much  better,"  answered  the  wily  woman.  The  doctor 
said  nothing ;  the  doctor  looked  at  his  wife ! 

"And  you,  Falcone?"  said  he. 

"  I  ?"  repeated  the  latter  ;  "  I— I— I  do  not  know." 

"  You  do  not  know  ?"  pronounced  he,  slowly. 

Then  addressing  Barbara,  who  did  not  dare  look  either  at  her 
accomplice  or  her  husband,  Spurzheim  said,  good-naturedly  : 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  friend,  that  you  wonder  why  I  placed  so  much 
confidence  in  this  young  physician  ;  giving  to  this  young  man,  not 
more  than  twenty-seven  or  eight  years,  the  cure  of  such  a  severe 
illness  as  my  own.  There  are  some  who  have  thought  that  he  was 
not  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  Do  you  wish  to  know  the 
secret  of  his  distraction,  his  fits  of  absent-mindedness  ?" 

"  Signor  !"  interrupted  Falcone,  in  aff^right. 

"  Too  much  talking  will  injure  me,  you  say,"  said  Spurzheim, 
with  a  mocking  smile  ;  "  rest  easy — I  am  far  better  than  you  think 
for.  I  can  explain  by  a  few  words  the  enigma  of  the  good  doc- 
tor's behaviour.  He  is  in  love." 

As  he  said  this,  Spurzheim  closed  his  eyes  complacently,  in  or- 
der not  to  see  the  glance  which  shot  from  his  wife's  dark  eyes. 
The  doctor  who  stood  a  few  steps  from  the  lady's  chair,  remained 
as  if  struck  with  thunder. 

[see  engraving.] 

He  had  accepted  the  proposition  made  to  him  by  Barbara  Mon- 
teleone, because  he  knew  that  she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  had 
not  long  to  live.  Barbara  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing.    Again  her  handkerchief  was  stained  with  blood. 

"Take  one  of  those  lozenges  which  have  always  helped  you, 
my  dear  wife,"  said  Spurzheim,  whose  eyes  were  still  closed. 
"Ah,  when  I  hear  you  cough  so,  my  heart  aches.  What  greater 
grief  than  a  husband  wandering  through  his  deserted  home  in 
search  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  who  is  no  more  !  Happily  for  me 
that  I  am  destined  to  precede  yon  on  the  long  journey." 

Barbara  wished  to  protest,  but  her  husband  went  on. 

"  It  distresses  me  to  bo  obliged  to  touch  upon  this  very  painful 
subject,  but  it  is  necessary.  Pierre  Falcone,  look  and  be  instructed. 
In  all  Naples  you  will  not  find  a  couple  so  devoted  to  each  other 
— devoted  to  death.  Behold  Barbara  Spurzheim,  who  dies  because 
her  husband  cannot  live  !" 

The  lips  of  the  dwarf  became  livid. 

"  Would  to  God,"  murmured  she,  "  that  I  could  give  you  the 
few  days  which  are  left  me,  Johann,  my  husband,  to  prolong  your 
precious  life !" 

"  Did  you  hear  her,  Falcone  ?  What  a  treasure  I  lose  !  Fal- 
cone, you  are  in  love.  May  you  gain  the  oliject  of  your 
attachment." 

"  Is  the  object  of  this  love  living  ?"  asked  Barbara,  with  a  smile, 
half  sad,  half  gay. 

"  Living  antf  beautiful  under  a  black  crape  veil,"  replied  Johann. 
"  Our  faithful  lovers  are  willing  to  wait  for  a  year  of  mourning  in 
order  to  be  happy!" 

A  cold  perspiration  stood  on  Pierre  Falcone's  forehead,  and 
Madame  S])urzhcim  lowered  her  eyes.  A  flash  of  light  shono  for 
a  moment  beneath  the  half-closed  lids  of  the  sick  man.  The 
stroke  had  gone  homo.  Johann  crossed  his  hands  on  the  coverlid 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  compunction. 

"  Forgive  me  for  the  indirect  allusion  I  made  to  my  approaching 


end.  The  pain  it  causes  you  forbids  mo  to  treat  of  certain  sub- 
jects ;  the  separation  will  not  be  of  long  duration.  There  is 
another  world  beyond  this.  I  pray  you  leave  mo  alone  with  my 
physician  for  a  short  space." 

"  Have  you  no  confidence  in  me,  Johann  !"  cried  the  hunch- 
back, who  essayed  to  shed  n  tear ;  "  ought  I  to  lose  a  single  in- 
stant so  dear  to  me  ?" 

Spurzheim  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  kissed  it,  at  the  same 
time  dropping  a  tear. 

"Barbara,"  said  ho,  "my  confidence  in  you  i«  unbounded. 
When  the  doctor  shall  have  answered  in  his  conscience  a  few  ques- 
tions I  shall  ask  him,  I  shall  be  more  tranquil.  I  will  then  occupy 
myself  with  insuring  the  future  of  the  only  being  dear  to  me  in 
this  world.  You  are  a  woman  far  superior  to  your  sex,  Barbara. 
Summon  your  courage.  To-morrow  rhorning  you  will  have  noth- 
ing more  to  ask  of  me ;  to-morrow  morning  you  will  have  neither 
curiosity  nor  desire  to  gratify." 

"  I  shall  have  all !"  thought  Barbara,  who  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal her  triumph.  She  rose  and  kissed  the  brow  of  the  sick  man 
tenderly.  A  moment  after,  the  director  of  the  royal  police  and 
Pierre  Falcone  were  alone  together. 

"  I  owe  her  that,"  said  Spurzheim,  with  an  indefinable  expres- 
sion. Then  he  added,  "  to-morrow  morning  she  will  hove  nothing 
more  to  ask  of  me !     What  say  you,  doctor  ?" 

"  I  listen  to  you,  signer,  and  await  your  orders." 

Johann  smiled  and  said  : 

"  How  much  shall  I  give  you,  doctor,  to  make  you  forget  the 
wickedness  passed  where  you  are?" 

"  Signor,  I  do  not  understand  you,"  stammered  the  young 
man. 

"  You  are  not  a  dolt,  Pierre  Falcone  ;  in  one  evening  two  great 
fortunes  are  proposed  to  you.  I  ask,  doctor,  your  opinion  of  my 
wife.  Answer  me,  doctor,  upon  your  conscience,  is  there  no  hu- 
man means  to  save  her?" 

Pierre  Falcone  remained  stunned,  for  he  thought  of  the  same 
question  asked  by  the  wife. 

"  Answer !" 

"  Signor,  there  is  none." 

"  And,"  replied  the  director,  imitating  the  voice  of  his  wife, 
"  will  she  live  a  long  time  ?" 

Falcone  remained  speechless. 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  she  will  live  a  long  time  ?" 

"Signor?" 

"  I  wish  to  know !" 

"  Science  cannot  precisely  deter — " 

He  stopped,  struck  with  hon'or.  The  questions  and  answers 
were  precisely  the  same  as  had  passed  in  the  neighboring  room. 

"  You  have  heard  our  conversation  1"  he  cried,  unable  to  con- 
tain himself. 

"  Your  ticket  in  the  lottery  obliges  you  to  draw  a  wife.  She  is 
an  admirable  woman — that  Barbara  Monteleone.  I  would  have 
given  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold  to  have  seen  her  face  when  you 
said,  'you  gave  yourself  to  her  with  transport.'  She  has  many 
marvellous  qualities,  but  they  cannot  last  a  month.  I  am  more 
cage   than  my  wife.  I  wish  to  be  a  widower  in  twenty-four  hours  !" 

Jus  as  he  finished  these  words,  three  knocks  were  heard  in  the 
room  above.  The  sick  man's  face  had  an  anxious,  cautious  ex- 
pression, but  it  was  an  urgent  affair.  His  smile  faded,  and  taking 
a  little  whistle  which  hung  by  a  cord  hidden  among  his  bed  cur- 
tains, he  gave  one  low  note.  A  faint  grating  sound  was  heard  in 
the  direction  whence  came  the  knocks.  Pierre  Falcone  watched. 
He  was  beyond  being  surprised  at  anything  new.  The  top  of  the 
bed  cracked  and  opened,  forming  a  trap-door  above  the  head  of 
the  sick  man.  From  this  space  came  a  sort  of  waiter  or  shelf, 
which  descended  gently. 

"  What  news,  Beccafico  ?"  asked  Johann. 

"Not  much,  signor.  Castel  Vecchio  is  closely  guarded.  The 
scaflTold  is  erected  in  the  Piazza  San  Pietro — " 

"Nothing  come  from  the  Doria  Palace?" 

"  Two  couriers.  They  search  for  Prince  Coriolani — there  is  a 
report  that  he  has  been  assassinated  I" 

"Assassinated  !"  exclaimed  Spurzheiqa  and  Falcone  at  once. 

The  waiter  continued  to  descend  till  it  touched  the  hands  of  the 
director.     He  took  from  it  two  letters. 

"  Hold  the  light,  doctor." 

Pierre  Falcone  held  the  light  and  Johann  Spurzheim  broke  the 
seals,  while  Beccafico  continued  : 

"  A  man  has  been  stabbed  on  the  Madelcni  bridge." 

Spurzheim  looked  at  the  doctor,  while  he  answered  ; 

"I  know  that." 

The  lamp  trembled  slightly.  The  first  letter  contained  nothing, 
and  the  director  threw  it  upon  the  waiter  scornfully.  Beccafico 
continued  speaking  : 

"  The  sailor  who  came  in  the  packet  ship,  speaks  of  an  unknown 
lady  passenger.     Keep  your  eye  on  her,  signor." 

Johann  nodded,  while  he  read  with  deep  attention.  When  ho 
had  finished  the  pernsal  of  it,  he  took  both  letters  and  burned 
them  in  the  lamp. 

"  Tliat  purifies  the  air  of  a  sick  room,"  murmured  he. 

At  a  sign,  the  trap  recloscd.  An  idea  seized  the  director;  he 
gave  the  signal,  and  the  top  of  the  bed  again  opened. 

"  I'resent,  signor  !"  said  the  harsh  voice  ol  Beccafico  from  above. 

"  Beccafico,  when  was  the  Baron  Allamonte  arrested  ?" 

"  The  19th  of  December,  signor." 

"  And  put  in  prison  ?" 

"  Seven  days  after,  the  26th  of  December,  by  your  order,  which 
I  carried  myself  to  Castel  Vecchio." 

"  When  did  wo  take  possession  of  this  palace  ?  Make  no  mis- 
take, Beccafico." 

"  The  29th  ot  December,  signor." 
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"  The  letters  we  expected  then  have  not  had  time  to  reach  here. 
So  much  the  better." 
The  trap  closed. 

"  Help  me  regain  my  health,  doctor.  No  phy.'iician  has  ever 
imderstood  my  disease,  and  I  think  you  are  like  the  re.'^t.  We  will 
labor  together  to  night,  and  you  will  pee  whether  I  am  yet  good 
for  notliing.     Raise  me  so  that  I  may  sit  up  in  bed." 

When  Falcone  had  helped  him  to  tit  up,  Johann  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  of  fatigue. 

"  I  am  very  weak,  doctor,  and  I  suppose  you  laugh  at  my  weak- 
ness. Do  you  tliink  my  days  are  numl)crcd'?  No  need  to 
answer ;  I  have  longer  to  live  than  you  think  for.  It  has  been  fore- 
told that  I  am  proof  against  poison  or  steel.  I  shall  live  a  hun- 
dred years  ;  for  it  is  written  !" 

"  Signor,"  said  Falcone,  "  I  know  nothing.  Since  I  entered  this 
house  this  evening,  everything  has  seemed  strange,  supernatural. 
I  know  not  if  I  am  in  my  right  mind." 

"  I  will  speak  and  see  if  you  can  understand  me.  Don't  inter- 
rupt me.  There  is  a  man,  Pierre  Falcone,  whom  you  hate — hate 
with  your  whole  heart  and  soul — " 

"  I  protest,  signor,  that — " 

"  Peace  !  Listen  to  a  little  story  I  will  tell  you,  which  will 
serve  to  amuse  you.  Three  years  ago  I  was  in  Palermo,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1820,  on  business.  But  to  interrupt  myself.  How 
liked  you  my  account  of  assassinating  the  husband  and  marrying 
the  wife,  when  the  year  of  mourning  has  expired  ?" 

"  Signor  1" 

"  I  would  not  give  a  ducat  for  thy  head,  my  poor  doctor,  if 
Barbara  havT  eight  hours  at  her  command.  I  will  go  on.  In  the 
year  1820  there  was  great  rejoicing  because  of  the  visit  of  Francis 
Bourbon,  prince  royal.  Many  strangers  were  in  the  city  ;  Nea- 
politan nobles  belonging  to  the  court.  The  Angris  were  there  ; 
the  Berberini.  Alizia  D'Angri  and  Bianca  Barberini,  two  beauti- 
ful girls  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  beauty  to 
Inez;  Frezzolini,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  Mantou.  Why  do  you 
close  your  eyes,  Falcone  V 

"Because  the  light  is  too  strong  for  them,  signor." 

"  Look  at  me  like  a  man,  Pierre  Falcone.  If  you  arc  strong 
we  will  form  ft  treaty  ;  my  stoiy  will  not  be  long.  A  grand  en- 
tertainment was  given  to  the  prince  royal  by  Count  Segesta  in  his 
magnificent  chateau  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf  of  Castela-Mnre. 
Sitting  on  the  grass  under  the  luxuriant  trees,  in  all  youth's  adorn- 
ment, Inez  Frczzolini  was  stung  by  an  asp.  They  brought  her 
dying  to  Palermo.  There  was  only  one  way  of  curing  the  wound. 
A  condemned  man  must  suck  the  poison.  The  afflicted  will  live, 
but  the  condemned  dies.  There  was  not  a  single  person  sentenced 
to  death  in  the  prison  at  Palermo.  A  letter  was  read  from  Fran- 
cis, prince  royal,  to  all  the  prisoners,  in  which  he  promised  pardon 
and  five  hundred  ducats  to  any  one  who  would  place  his  lips  to 
the  wound.     All  refused  except  one.     He  said : 

"'The  five  hundred  ducats  shall  be  for  my  old  mother.' 

"  Have  you  a  mother,  Pierre  Falcone  1" 

"  No,  signor,  she  is  dead." 

"  The  prisoner  at  Palermo  was  called,  if  my  memory  is  good, 
Pietro  Bertini — " 

"Pietro  Maria  Bertazzi,  signor,"  rectified  the  doctor. 

"  Yon  know  the  story  better  than  I  perhaps  f" 

"  Signor,"  said  Falcone,  in  an  altered  voice,  "please  go  on." 

"Ah,  well,"  pursued  Johann  Spurzheim,  "this  prisoner,  Pietro 
Maria  Bcrtuzzi,  had  become,  I  think,  a  smuggler,  to  gain  bread 
for  his  mother.  He  drew  the  poison  from  the  wound  of  Inez 
FrezKolini,  who  recovered.  The  prisoner  did  not  die.  With  the 
five  hundred  ducats  he  received,  the  young  man  studied  medicine. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  first  grade  ;  he  was  admitted  as  physician 
in  the  palace  of  the  Frezzolini.  Pietro  Bertuzzi  was  very  hand- 
some. He  fell  in  love  with  the  young  and  beautiful  Inez  whose 
life  he  had  saved  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Tell  me  the  rest,  Picne 
Falcone,"  suddenlj-  said  Spurzheim,  "I  forget." 

"  One  night,"  said  the  doctor,  slowly,  between  his  teeth,  "  there 
was  a  ball  at  the  palace  Frezzolini,  and  Pietro  Maria,  who  was  not 
invited,  hid  where  he  could  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  beauty  of  his 
love.  From  his  hiding  place  he  heard  two  young  men  discussing 
the  beauty  of  the  beautiful  Inez.  He  watched  the  two  as  they  en- 
tered the  hall  room  ;  saw  them  go  and  converse  with  the  being  he 
adored.  His  heart  was  filled  with  rage  against  them  because  they 
were  more  privileged  than  he.  Later  in  the  evening,  his  heart  was 
filled  with  hatred.  Pietro  BcrtuzA  was  hidden  beneath  the  bal- 
cony. Inez  Frezzolini  and  a  friend  came  and  stood  there.  Tlien 
under  the  silent  stars,  Inez  confessed  that  she  loved— not  Pietro 
Maria — but  the  Chevalier  Athol,  one  of  the  young  men  who  had 
an  hour  agx)  stood  on  that  same  balcony.  The  heart  of  the  listener 
was  filled  with  despair  and  hatred— bitter  hatred  for  his  rival.  The 
old  Count  Frezzolini  died,  and  his  beautiful  daughter  too.  An  ep- 
idemic carried  them  off.  One  remains.  I  hate  him  !  I  hate  him  !" 
exclaimed  Pierre  Falcone,  dropping  the  third  person.  "Inez 
died  by  her  own  hand,  for  Athol  was  blind  to  her  bcantv.  For 
love  of  him  she  died.  He  lives  still,  gay  and  handsome,  but  he 
shall  die !" 

"I  know,"  said  Spurzheim,  "when  Inez  died,  for  a  time  vou 
gave  way  to  grief.  Then  you  roused  yourself;  you  sought  for 
Athol ;  he  wa  ;  nowhere  in  Palermo.  One  lucky  day  you  discov- 
ered that  the  Chevalier  Athol  was  no  other  than  the  Master  of 
Silence,  the  brigand  as  powerful  as  a  kmg,  the  terrible  and  re- 
nowned Porporato !" 

"  You  are  right,  signor." 

"To  get  near  him  you  became  a  Companion  of  Silence.  You 
ar«  just  the  man  I  need.  All  that  Barbara,  my  excellent  wife, 
promised  you,  I  will  give  you  ;  you  shall  be  rich  ;  you  shall  be  a 
count.     Tell  me,  are  you  capable  of  loving'*" 

"  No,  signor." 


"  Yet  you  would  marry  a  beautiful  young  girl  if  she  brought 
you  wealth  and  rank'!" 

"  I  am  ambitious  ;  it  is  my  sole  remaining  passion." 

"  I  have  a  wife  for  thee.  You  shall  have  also  the  ring  of  Silence, 
which  makes  you  a  master,  not  a  slave — not  mine,  but  one  as 
good.  What  will  you  give  me  in  exchange  for  that,  Signor 
Falcone?" 

"Anything  you  wish." 

"  I  ask  in  return,  your  strength,  which  I  have  not,  health,  which 
I  need  too ;  your  agilo  limbs,  piercing  eyes,  subtle  ears,  your  en- 
tire self,  that  my  active  mind  may  have  a  useful  body." 

"  I  will  be  your  body,  signor." 

"  You  have  understood  mo  well.  Barbara  has  pried  into  my 
affairs.  She  has  seen  throe  letters  upon  which  hang  our  life  or 
death.     I  must  go  myself  and  get  these  letters.     Dress  me." 

Without  remonstrating,  Pierre  Falcone  helped  the  sick  man 
into  his  clothes. 

Now  carry  mo  to  my  cabinet." 

Falcone  lifted  the  emaciated  man  easily,  and  bore  him  to  a  door, 
which  opened  and  admitted  them  into  a  little  dark  cabinet  in 
which  was  a  winding  staircase.  This  staircase  the  young  man  de- 
scended with  his  living  burden.  At  the  foot  of  the  second  flight 
he  came  to  another  cabinet,  like  the  one  he  had  just  left.  This 
opened  upon  a  long  corridor,  in  which  were  a  few  windows,  at  reg- 
ular distances  apart,  tightly  closed  and  guarded.  Traversing  it, 
Pierre  Falcone  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  steps  on  the  pave- 
ment. This  corridor,  he  thought,  must  bo  on  a  level  with  the 
street.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  was  a  closed  door.  Johann 
drew  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  in  the  lock.  The  door 
opened.  They  were  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  royal 
police. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE    THREE     LETTERS. 


JoiiAN>-  Spurzheim  gave  a  long,  searching  glance  round  the 
room  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  Everything  remained 
exactly  as  he  had  left  it ;  not  a  paper  was  riiovcd. 

"  What  a  woman  !"  murmured  he,  as  Falcone  carried  him  to 
the  table ;  "  what  a  fairy  !  She  has  left  no  trace  of  her  passage. 
Ah,  my  friend,  I  shall  regret  her,  I  know  !" 

Before  the  table  stood  a  large  leather-covered  arm-chair,  looking 
more  like  a  sentry  box  than  a  chair.  This  arm-chair  was  well 
known  in  Naples.  It  was  thought  that  it  was  made  to  keep  the 
director  safe  from  any  draft.  But  it  had  more  precious  advanta- 
ges than  those.  He  was  then,  in  this  little  sentry  box,  like  a  priest 
in  his  confessional.  The  citizens  who  frequented  the  bureau  of 
the  police,  had  seen,  I  know  not,  what  shadow  in  the  profound 
depths  of  this  arm-chair ;  an  emaciated  body,  a  thin  face,  so 
meagre  and  pale  that  it  looked  like  the  head  of  a  phantom.  That 
was  all. 

Pierre  Falcone  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table,  then  havino-  his 
two  hands  free,  he  placed  Johann  Spurzheim  in  his  confessional 
box.  The  two  lateral  sides  of  this  singular  chair  were  hung  on 
hinges,  and  opened,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  occupant.  Each 
of  these  sides  was  double,  and  covered  with  stitched  morocco. 
Once  enclosed  in  this  box,  few  people  knew  him.  The  chair  w^as 
on  castors ;  four  strong  men  could  scarcely  lift  it.  Johann  Spurz- 
heim uttered  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  sunk  on  its  easy  cushions. 

"  I  am  a  little  tired  ;  but  it  is  no  wonder.  Hand  me  my  letters. 
Ah,  I  am  glad  to  get  once  more  among  my  papers,  books  and  let- 
ters— old  companions.  In  my  bed  I  am  defenceless  ;  but  this  is 
my  fortress,  Falcone  ;  once  here  I  feel  as  if  I  could  struggle  with 
a  giant." 

The  doctor  handed  hira  his  letters,  and  pushed  the  lamp  nearer 
him. 

"Ah,"  cried  he,  "  these  three  unsealed  letters.  There  is  no  trace 
of  their  havmg  been  unsealed ;  but  I  know  that  she  has  been  here. 
Was  there  ever  such  an  incomparable  woman  !  I  shall  regret 
her." 

He  looked  at  the  three  letters,  one  after  the  other,  and  Falcone 
saw  his  hands  tremble.  The  lamp  threw  an  oblique  ray  into  the 
deep  chair ;  Falcone  saw  that  the  face  of  the  director  was  vcrv 
much  agitated.     Johann  saw  his  surprised  look. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  "  you  never  will  know  what  you  would  now 
know,  be  persuaded  of  that.  You  will  be  my  confidant,  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  office  is  a  sinecure.  Never  try  to  surprise  me ;  that  will 
bring  you  unhappincss  !" 

"  Signor,"  replied  Falcone,  "  I  will  execute  all  your  orders 
faithfully,  unquestioningly  ;  but  do  not  menace  me,  for  my  char- 
acter is  not  perfect." 

"  Peste  !"  grumbled  Spurzheim  ;  "  we  treat  power  for  power, 
friend  Pietro  Maria  Bartuzzi  !" 

"As  you  please,  Signor  David  Heimer!"  slowly  pronounced 
the  doctor. 

Johann  trembled  slightly  at  hearing  this  name  ;  for  a  moment 
his  lips  remained  open.  Then  he  smiled  sarcastically,  as  he  said  : 

"  Peste  !  peste  !  We  are  more  knowing  than  wo  pretend  to  be. 
It  is  well,  Falcone ;  he  who  menaces  you  must  be  on  his  guard.  I 
see  we  shall  be  good  friends.  Turn  my  chair  a  little,  dear  com- 
panion ;  not  that  I  desire  to  hide  from  you,  but  I  shall  have  other 
visitors  perhaps,  beside  yourself." 

Falcone  turned  the  heavy  machine. 

"Enough!" 

The  light  of  the  lamp  entered  no  more  the  confessional. 

"  Falcone,"  said  Spurzheim,  "  have  you  known  long  the  name 
by  which  you  just  called  mc  f" 

"  For  three  years. ' 

"  Good  !  Bring  a  chair  forward  and  be  seated,  so  that  the  light 
falls  full  upon  you.     Soon  you  will  leave  me,  for  I  must  send  you 


on  a  mission  of  the  highest  importance  for  you.     But  before  I 
proceed,  draw  the  curtains  which  hang  before  my  chair." 

The  doctor  obeyed. 

"  When  you  are  gone,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  prL-^oner  till 
your  return.     Give  me  some  sheets  of  paper  and  a  pencil." 

These  he  took,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  traced  a  plan. 

"  This,  friend  Falcone,  is  a  plan  of  my  house,  of  which  j-ou 
know  only  the  dining  room,  drawing  room,  my  sleeping  room, 
and  this  cabinet.  It  is  an  old  building,  and  contains  many  corri- 
dors and  galleries.  This  plan  will  make  you  acquainted  with 
every  room,  door  and  passage.  You  will  be  able  to  return  to  my 
sleeping  room  easily.  At  the  right  of  my  bed  is  the  door  B, 
which  opens  upon  the  corridor  B  C,  at  the  end  of  which  is  my 
wile's  boudoir;  poor  Barbara,  I  shall  regret  her!  In  the  boudoir 
is  a  door  D,  which  leads  to  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  second 
story.  Take  the  corridor  F  F,  leading  to  the  private  apartments 
of  Madame  Spurzheim,  which  is  situated  exactly  over  us,  two 
stories  higher.  In  the  saloon  is  the  door  C,  which  you  must  take. 
It  is  the  longest  way,  but  you  will  not  run  the  risk  of  meeting  any 
one.  Three  rooms  are  empiy,  H  1  J  ;  they  are  guest  chambers. 
You  will  traverse  them  ;  the  third  on  tiptoe,  as  silently  as  a  cat, 
for  you  are  near  my  poor  Barbara's  cliamber  door,  who  inhabits 
the  room  L,  which  you  will  enter  by  the  door  K — " 

"  And  why  shall  I  enter  her  sleeping  room  V 

"  That  you  shall  soon  know,"  said  Johann,  laughing.  Ho  gave 
a  key  to  the  doctor.  "  The  door  K  is  closed,  this  will  open  it. 
My  dear  wife  ought  to  be  asleep  at  this  hour.  She  always  has  by 
her  bedside  a  table,  on  which  stands  a  golden  box  containing 
cough  lozenges.  Your  commission  consists  in  changing  that  box, 
and  replacing  it  with  this." 

lie  held  towards  the  young  man  a  little  golden  box,  precisely 
like  the  one  used  by  Madame  Spurzheim.  The  first  movement  of 
the  doctor  was  to  repulse  him. 

"  You  can  see,"  said  Spurzheim,  taking  no  notice  of  the  repug- 
nance of  Falcone,  "  that  my  tastes  are  very  like  dear  Barbara's  1" 

"  What  is  there  inside  ?"  asked  the  doctor,  who  was  very  pale. 

"Why  wish  for  painful  details?"  slowly  answered  JobaoD 
Spurzheim. 

"  Poison  !"  murmured  Falcone. 

Spurzheim  opened  the  box.  "  Some  lozenges,"  replied  he, 
with  a  frightful  calmness. 

"  But,"  said  Falcone,  "  if  your  wife  should  wake  I"  The  blood 
in  his  veins  turned  to  ice. 

"  Make  any  excuse  you  please ;  but  change  the  box  all  the 
same." 

Falcone  took  the  box.  Spurzheim  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  re- 
peated again : 

"  I  know  very  well  I  shall  regret  her !" 

Falcone  said  :  "  There  is  a  solemn  compact  between  as,  signor ; 
woe  to  the  one  who  proves  false  !" 

He  turned  to  the  door.  From  the  depths  of  his  chair  the  eyes 
of  Johann  followed  him. 

"Soon!"  s.iid  he. 

"Immediately!"  answered  Falcone, 'who  disappeared  through 
the  doorway. 

Spurzheim  laughed  a  dry,  harsh  laugh. 

"  I  shall  outlive  them  all !  all !  I  am  thin,  wasted,  but  there  is 
life  enough  within  me." 

The  presence  of  Falcone  had  annoyed  him,  for  he  prepared  to 
open  the  three  letters  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  examined  them 
closely.  The  three  letters  were  alike,  bearing  a  seal— a  shield 
with  a  golden  heart  pierced  by  two  swords.  The  arms  of  Monte- 
leone !  He  was  about  to  break  the  seal  of  the  first,  but  he  hesita- 
ted, and  after  a  moment's  thought  placed  it  with  the  two  others 
upon  the  table. 

"  Before  I  open  them  I  must  take  care  !" 

In  order  to  do  this  he  must  rise.  Terrible  task  !  For  several 
moments  it  seemed  as  if  that  would  be  impossible.  He  placed  his 
thin,  trembling  hand  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair.  After  trying 
several  times  he  succeeded,  and  stood  leaning,  trembling,  panting 
against  the  firm  sides  of  the  confessional.  Then  he  sank  upon 
his  knees. 

"  What  strength  have  I  ?"  he  murmured,  as  soon  as  he  recover 
ed  his  breath.  "  Scarcely  able  to  raise  my  own  body,  which  is  far 
from  being  ponderous." 

He  w  ishcd  to  wipe  his  forehead,  which  was  covered  with  drops  of 
sweat,  but  he  dared  not  relinquish  for  a  moment  his  support.  Af- 
ter a  while  he  raised  himself  on  his  knees,  gra.«ping  with  his  hands 
the  table.  Thus  supporting  himself  by  the  different  articles  of 
furniture,  the  old  man  made  the  circuit  of  the  room,  carefully  ex- 
amining each  door.  He  was  obliged  to  stop  many  times  on  his 
way. 

'"'  It  is  a  long  distance,"  murmured  he  ;  "I  did  not  think  I  was 
so  weak." 

When  he  got  back  to  his  chair,  Johann  Spurzheim  uttered  a 
sigh  of  weariness.  AVhen  ho  recovered  his  breath,  he  exclaimed, 
triumphantly  : 

"  They  thought  me  dying,  did  they  ?  Idiots  !  I  shall  live  a 
hundred  years  !     It  is  written." 

The  first  letter  was  unsealed.  It  was  written  in  the  mysterioos 
characters  of  Silence,  and  said  : 

"  To  render  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  your  excellence, 
I  have  worked  diligently.  1  am  on  the  watch.  1  feel  around  me 
the  meshes  of  this  mysterious  and  guilty  plot ;  I  am  sure  that  I 
can  disclose  it.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  telling  your 
excellence  more." 

This  letter  was  dated  two  days  previous  ;  two  days  ago  Johann 
should  have  received  it.  It  was  signed  by  a  cross  and  the  cipher  133. 

"  There  isn't  anything  in  that  letter,"  said  Johann,  half  aloud  ; 
"  he  seeks,  he  hopes  to  find,  that  is  all.  Not  a  word  of  the  two 
children.     Let's  see  what  is  in  the  others." 
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Johann  opened  the  second  letter.  This  also  was  written  in  the 
same  characters,  and  was  a  little  longer.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  I  worked  well  jesterdny.  I  am  still  but  a  novice  in  the  trade 
of  spy,  and  rather  old  to  begin  my  apprenticeship,  but  the  end  in 
view  sustains  me.  The  children  of  my  master  must  have  bread. 
I  have  learned  many  things  ;  1  think  they  are  important.  I  will 
tell  them  to  you  this  evening." 

"  This  evening  I"  said  Johann  ;  "  what  is  the  date  ?"  The  let- 
ter was  dated  the  day  before. 

"  It  was  yesterday  !"  exclaimed  Johann,  in  despair  ;  "  he  was  to 
have  come  yesterday  evening.  I  will  finish  the  letter,  and  perhaps 
be  able  to  judge  something  from  it."     It  continued  : 

"I  pray  you  instantly  to  admit  me  to  an  audience  with  you. 
Yesterday,  I  knocked  in  vain  at  your  private  door." 

"  So  he  was  here  yesterday  !"  again  spoke  Johann  Spurzheim, 
and  he  made  an  impatient  movement.     The  letter  thus  closed  : 

"  I  absolutely  must  see  your  excellency,  or  some  other  member 
of  the  royal  police,  to  whom  I  can  make  my  declaration.  I  kiss 
the  hands  of  your  excellency." 

This  also  was  signed  with  the  simple  cross  and  the  cipher  133. 

"  He  must  see  either  me  or  some  member  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment !"  repeated  the  director,  in  an  altered  voice. 

His  hand  trembled  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely  open  the 
third  letter.  Eagerly  his  eye  ran  over  the  contents,  written  like 
the  rest  in  the  characters  of  Silence.  It  was  dated  the  morning  of 
the  same  day.     It  said  : 

"  I  have  found  your  door  again  closed.  I  shall  wait  antil  the 
evening  before  addressing  myself  to  any  one  else.  This  evening 
passed,  I  intend  to  go  to  the  Minister  of  State  or  the  king 
himself—" 

You  could  have  heard  distinctly 
the  teeth  of  Johann  Spurzheim 
knock  together,  even  from  the 
depths  of  his  box-like  chair,  as  lie 
read  the  following  sentence  : 

"  At  ten  o'clock  precisely  I 
will  knock  at  the  little  door  of 
your  cabinet — " 

A  stifled  oath  passed  from  the 
lips  of  the  director. 

"Became,"  groaned  he,  "at 
ten  o'clock.  Itishalf  past  eleven. 
Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  he 
is  with  the  Minister  of  State  or 
with  the  king !     I  am  lost !" 

He  crumbled  the  letter  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage ;  but  recover- 
ing himself,  he  smoothed  it  witli 
his  trembling  hands  upon  his 
equally  unsteady  knees,  and  con- 
tinued the  reading  of  it. 

"  I  have  two  reasons  for  ray 
urgency,"  continued  this  myste- 
rious correspondent ;  "  I  know 
too  much  to  be  silent  any  longer ; 
I  shall  tell  all  I  know.  In  the 
second  place,  I  am  in  want,  hor- 
rible want !  My  master's  chil- 
dren are  starving — actually 
starving  \" 

This  was  signed  with  the  en"--" 
and  simple  cipher  133.  Thecrucs 
and  cipher  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Johann  was  about  to  tear  the 
paper  in  pieces  in  the  excess  of 
his  rage  and  despair,  when  he 
perceived  beneath  the  cross,  upon 

the  extreme  edge  of  the  paper,  in  tiny,  mysterious  characters,  the 
notice  to  turn  over.  He  turned  the  page  ;  some  more  words  were 
written  there.     Johann  read  : 

"  If  your  excellency  cannot  attend  to  me  at  ten  o'clock,  I  will 
go  my  rounds  and  return  at  half  past  eleven  ;  knowing  that  the 
l^nister  of  State  and  the  king  will  be  till  late  at  the  Doria 
Palace." 

Johann  Spurzheim  drew  a  long  breath.  Ho  looked  at  the  clock, 
which  was  just  upon  the  stroke.  At  the  same  instant,  three  timid 
knocks  were  heard  at  the  door ;  the  bolt  ol  which  Johann  was 
obliged  to  rise  and  shove  back. 


saw  nothing  in  the  vast,  ill-lighted  room.  The  new-comer,  aston- 
ished at  this  silence,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  asked  : 

"  Is  not  Signor  Johann  Spurzheim  here  !" 

A  hidden  voice  answered,  "Approach  the  table!" 

Whence  came  that  voice  '    The  man  strove  in  vain  to  discover. 

"  Come  near  the  table  !"  impatiently  repeated  Spurzheim,  and 
in  his  impatience  he  struck  against  the  side  of  the  box  chair,  and 
the  old  man  became  aware  where  the  voice  proceeded  from.  He 
came  to  the  table.     Johann  said,  coldly  : 

"  Seat  yourself  there,  near  the  lamp  1" 

"  Signor,"  murmured  the  poor  man. 

"Be  seated  I"  repeated  Johann,  imperiously;  "I  like  to  see 
clearly  the  face  of  the  person  I  question." 

The  old  man  thought  that  the  director  did  not  like  to  be  seen, 
because  try  as  he  would  in  his  fearful  way,  no  glimpse  could  be 
got  of  the  occupant  of  the  strange  chair.  He  seated  himself  and 
placed  his  hat  between  his  knees,  and  lowered  his  head. 

"  Raise  your  head,"  ordered  Spurzheim,  "  and  look  towards 
me." 

The  poor  man  obeyed.  The  rays  of  the  lamp  fell  full  upon  the 
bald  head  and  few  scattering  gray  hairs.  It  was  a  handsome, 
finely  formed  head.  The  eyes  had  in  them  a  resigned,  sad  look ; 
his  face  lacked  energy.  From  the  depths  of  his  retreat,  Johann 
studied  the  face  attentively.  The  sight  of  that  old  face  seemed  to 
revive  some  forgotten  memory.  Where  had  he  seen  that  faithful 
face  ?     Ah,  it  came  back  to  him,  and  he  murmured  : 

"  It  is  he !  it  is  truly  he  !  It  is  he  whom  I  have  watched  for  so 
long !" 

"  Yon  are  No.  133,  are  you  V  abruptly  asked  Johann  Spurzheim. 

"  Yes,  signor." 

"  It  is  you  who  wrote  me  those  three  letters  then  I" 


"  You  are  not  a  good  huntsman,  not  to  know  the  tame  roe  from 
the  wild.     Why  did  you  write  me  those  letters  V 

"  I  wrote  them  because  that  you  as  well  as  all  the  world  are 
taken  up  with  this  powerful  association,  the  Companions  of  Si- 
lence. I  know  the  history  of  Mario  Montcleone.  The  king 
knows  that  that  mysterious  brotherhood  make  vengeance  the  ex- 
cuse for  robbery  and  wickedness.  The  king  seeks  for  the  Com- 
panions of  Silence  to  punish  them,  bnt  he  seeks  for  the  widow 
and  children  of  Mario  Montelcone  to  give  them  back  their  titles 
and  property." 

"  And  think  you  to  gain  your  money,  my  friend,  by  spying  the 
king?" 

"Allow  me  to  say,  signor,"  repeated  No.  133,  in  a  qniet  tone, 
"  I  think  to  gain  my  money  by  serving  the  king  in  all  his  desires 
and  wishes.  You  do  not  frighten  me,  for  I  know  that  under  your 
rudeness  you  hide  a  deep  devotion  to  your  prince.  Do  yon  wish 
me  to  speak  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Mario  Monteleone  V 

Johann  could  not  answer  for  a  moment,  he  trembled  so  vio- 
lently. It  was  then  that  his  box  chair  was  so  invaluable.  But  for 
that  shield.  No.  133  would  have  seen  his  wasted  body  tremble,  his 
dull  eyes  gleam  with  a  triumphant  light. 

"  Speak,"  said  Spurzheim,  affecting  indifference. 

"  The  two  children  of  Mario  Montelcone  have  never  received 
the  least  sign  of  interest  from  the  pretended  avengers  of  their 
father,  the  Companions  of  Silence — " 

"  How  long  is  it  since  they  left  Sicily  ?" 

"Your  excellency  knows  they  lived  in  Sicily?" 

"  My  excellency  knows  more  than  you  on  many  subjects,  and 
you  will  see,  my  friend,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deceive  my  excel- 
lency. I  know  that  there  lived  in  Sicily  a  young  boy  and  girl, 
brought  up  by  a  certain  man  named  Mauuelns  GiridiceUi.     This 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Tills    RECRBT    Or    KCMBEH   ONE    UIJMDRED   THIRTY-THBEE. 

The  first  movement  of  Johann  was  to  quickly  regain  his  seat. 
His  hand  encountered  there  a  key  suspended  by  a  silken  cord. 
His  eye  brightened.  That  was  all  he  wished,  doubtless,  for  he 
said  in  a  firm  voice,  "  Enter  I" 

The  door  opened  immediately,  giving  a  sight  of  a  long,  dim 
corridor.  The  person  who  entered  was  an  old  man  ;  yet  looking 
at  him,  it  was  very  evident  that  his  tall  form  was  bent  more  by 
fatigue  than  age.  His  eyes,  timid,  yet  bright,  gave  a  sort  of  youth- 
ful aspect  to  the  face,  covered  with  wrinkles,  engraven  by  sorrow 
and  misery.  When  this  man  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he 
looked  all  round  the  cabinet  searching  for  the  master  of  seals;  the 
look  was  humble  and  fearful.  His  dress  was  that  of  a  Sicilian 
peasant,  and  very  much  worn.  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand  in  a 
graceful,  easy  manner,  showing  him  to  be  above  his  dress.  His 
poor,  wrinkled  face  spoke  of  hopes  lost,  despair  and  sufTering.  He 


"  Yes,  signor." 

"  What  made  you  request  to  become  a  member  of  the  police?" 

"  Want." 

"  Had  you  ever  performed  the  office  of  a  spy  before  ?" 

The  old  man  raised  his  head  with  such  a.  proud,  haughty  air 
that  Johann  scarcely  recognized  him.  The  proud  manner  lasted 
but  a  minute.  The  old  man  bowed  his  head  and  answered  simply : 

"  No,  signor,  never." 

"  You  are  old,  too  old  to  begin  any  trade.  Yon  want  activity 
and  youth." 

"  I  know  that,  signor,"  replied  the  old  man,  humbly ;  "  but  I 
must  earn  bread  for  my  children  ;  and  if  I  am  not  young  and  active, 
I  am  faithful  and  watchful." 

He  drew  an  old  pocket-book  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it. 

"Before  you  commence  your  report,"  said  Spurzheim,  coldly, 
"did  you  find,  buy  or  steal  the  seal  with  which  yon  close  your 
letters?" 

"  My  poor  seal  I  By  selling  it  I  could  have  got  bread  for  my 
children  ;  but  I  couldn't  do  that !  Signor,  I  have  longed  to  speak 
with  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  treat  favorably  an  unfortunate. 
You,  a  worthy  magistrate,  will  not  abuse  my  good  faith.  At  the 
time  I  speak  to  you,  signor,  and  if  you  hasten,  there  is  perhaps 
still  time  to  arrest  a  young  man  who  has  figured  in  Sicily  and  Ca- 
labria under  the  name  of  Chevalier  Athol,  and  who  to-day  com- 
mands the  Companions  of  Silence  around  Castcl  Vecchio,  in  order 
to  deliver  the  prisoner  who  is  to  be  executed  to-morrow.  He  is 
followed  by  a  woman,  disguised  as  a  boy,  and  thousands  of  mys- 
terious soldiers  await  only  a  sign  from  his  hand — " 

"Is  that  all  ?"  said  Johann,  disdainfully;  "  the  very  least  of  my 
men  know  where  to  take  Beldomonio  and  Fiamma." 

"  Why  don't  they  take  them,  then  ?"  naively  asked  the  agent. 


man  made  several  journeys  to  court  to  claim  a  heritage,  but  in  or- 
der to  do  that  a  title  is  necessary.  Mannelus  Giridicelli  could 
never  furnish  that." 

Saying  that,  Johann  Spurzheim  darted  an  eagle  glance  towards 
No.  133.  I  know  what  thought  flashed  through  the  old  man's 
brain  at  that  moment,  but  he  would  given  half  his  blood  to  have 
been  able  to  see  the  face  of  the  wily  director.  Vain  desire  !  From 
the  two  sides  of  the  chair  hung  curtains  of  green  silk,  which  were, 
it  was  thought,  to  protect  the  weak  eyes  of  the  invalid  from  the 
strong  light  of  the  lamp  hanging  overhead.  He  was  literally 
invisible. 

"  What  is  true  one  day  may  be  false  the  next,"  murmured  the 
poor  agent. 

Johann  asked  quickly,  "  Have  yon  any  acquaintance  with  this 
Mannelus  Giridicelli  ?" 

"No,"  answered  the  agent,  unhesitatingly. 

"  Is  that  all  you  had  to  say  to  me  ?"  asked  Spurzheim. 

"  Please  God,  no,  signor,  for  I  must  earn  my  salary  if  I  have 
not  already  done  so.     I  must  have  my  salary  at  any  price !" 

"  I  hear  yon  ;  but  tell  me  first  if  those  two  young  people  of 
whom  we  just  spoke  are  at  Naples  ?" 

"  Signor,"  replied  No.  133,  "  my  two  children  are  with  me,  or 
rather  the  children  of  my  old  master  were  brought  up  in  Catana 
in  the  same  village  with  the  latter;  that  is  how  I  know  about  the 
young  heirs  of  Montcleone.  I  look  after  their  interests  for  the 
sake  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the  children.  The  last 
time  I  saw  these  children  was  in  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  at  the  hamlet 
of  Martorello." 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  that  country  ?" 

"  Coming  to  Naples  with  my  children." 

"  Then  your  children  are  with  you?" 
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"  Yes,  signer,  ray  own  children  are." 
"Well,  po  on." 

"  If  the  government  of  the  king  can  deny  the  identity  of  the 
son  and  daughter  of  Mario  Montelcone  because  they  cannot  pro- 
duce the  register  of  their  birth,  I  sujipose  it  is  not  the  same  with 
the  noble  widow  of  the  count." 

"  Know  you  her  retreat  V  eaireily  asked  Johann.  Then  regret 
ting  his  interested  manner,  he  added,  indifferently,  "  Twenty  times 
impostors  have  spoken  to  me  of  her.  ' 

"  I  am  no  impostor,"  slowly  and  quietly  replied  the  old  man  ; 
"  I  tell  you  that  she  is  at  Naples." 

He  heard  Spur^heim  spring  in  his  chair  while  he  asked,  in  a 
voice  trembling  witli  eagerness : 

"  Are  you  sure,  man  !  are  you  sure  '.'' 
"1  have  seen  her." 

"  Anywhere  near  the  Minister  of  State  ?" 
"At  the  very  door  of 
his  apartment." 

Johann  lowered  his 
head  a£  if  thinking,  and 
murmured,  in  a  tone 
wholly  inaudible  to  his 
visitor's  ears  : 

"  Poor  Barbara  !  it  is 
not  my  fault.  At  this 
very  moment  my  lozenges 
must  be  on  her  table ; 
perhaps  even  now  she 
takes  one  to  ease  that 
frightful  cough — she  will 
never  cough  after  taking 
one.  They  are  an  infal- 
lible cure  tor  many  dis- 
eases—all in  fact." 

As  if  in  answer  to  his 
thoughts,  some  one 
knocked  lightly  at  the 
door  by  which  Pierre 
Falcone  left.  It  waj* 
doubtless  Pierre  Falcone 
who  had  returned. 

"What  news,  my 
friend  V  asked  Johann, 
from  his  retreat ;  then 
added  warningly,  "  I 
am  not  alone." 

"  Your  commission  is 
executed,"  responded 
Falcone. 

"  Very  well ;  go  and 
wait  for  mo  in  my  bed- 
room ;  I  will  be  with  vou 
directly." 

He  listened  till  he  heard 
the  doctor  ascend  tlic 
stairs,  then  he  turned  to- 
wards his  agent. 

"  Go  on  with  your 
Btory.  Tell  me  all  you 
know,  without  waiting  to 
l)e  questioned.  I  am  far 
from  well,  having  risen 
from  the  bed  to  attend  to 
yon.  I  cannot  waste  tny 
strength  in  questioning 
you.  Beware  how  yon 
attempt  to  deceive  rae  !" 
"  1  never  lie,  signor. 
Maria  Amalfi  has  just  rc- 
iiirned  from  France, 
where  she  has  been  sinc<! 
tliC  1 5th  of  October, 
when  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of 
Mario  Monteieone  was 
celebrated  in  the  convent 
of  Corpo  Santo.  iler 
voyage  had  a  grand  end. 
There  is  in  Marseilles  a 
famous  physician  Daniel 
Bach,  pupil  and  friend  of 
the  celebrated  Samnel 
Hahnemann,  who  has 
discovered  a  new  science. 
Daniel  Bach,  as  well  as 
his  master,  has  unknown 
arms  with  which  to  tight 
against  these  subtle  ene- 
mies of  man — sickness, 
insanity,  death — " 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Johann. 
"  Take  a  paper  and  pen- 
oil  and  write  me  the  di- 
rection of  this  learned 
and  most  excellent  doc- 
tor Does  he  make  good 
cares '!" 

"  Ho  cured  Maria  Am- 
alfi  of  her  insanity." 

iSparzheini  iiitere<l  an 
exclamation  of  (.urprisc 
and  delight. 

'J'he  agent  took  the  pa- 
per and  wrote,  "  Doctor 
Daniel  Bach,  Kue  Char- 
treux,  No.  4." 

Spurzheim  did  not  ask 
him  how  he  knew  the  di- 
rection, but  bade  him  go 

«Q,  saying,  "lam  your  debtor,  friend;  you  shall  be  rewarded 
Uo  on. 

nlLVT"  '"'l""!  ''u'"'  '"  '!'"  ^'P^*^*'     I  ^°  "0'  •'now  who 
placed  her  on  board  the  vessel  in  France— the  packet  ship  But- 
terfly.    i5he  was  alone  on  board  with  only  a  lady  companion—" 
,.    .ota.y.  fpend,  can  you  not  describe  the  companion  by  some 
diitinguishmg  mark,  if  you  know  not  her  name  V 

"She  IS  small,  dark,  and  veryhandsonoe  ;  the  beauty  belonffine 
totheZmgara  race.  They  were  received  on  their  Arrival  by  a 
youug  man,  dre3.sed  very  elegantly.  I  have  been  but  eight  davs 
m  Naples,  signor,  and  know  kw  people,  and  I  did  not  know  the 
young  mau  s  name,  neither  have  1  been  able  to  find  out. 
called  him  the  prince :  I  askod  who  he  was,  but  no 


NEW  STATUE  OF  QUEEBN  VJCFORIA,  .4T  LEEDS,  ENGLAND. 

The  accompanyingcngraving  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
fine  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  lately  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
now  town  hull,  Leeds,  England.  Numerous  as  are  the  portraitures 
of  the  queen  of  England  in  the  various  departments  of  art,  this 
recent  .statue  appears  to  give  more  general  satisfaction  than  any 
other.  It  represents  the  queen  in  her  state  robes,  bearing  the 
scc|itre  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  the  scroll  of  the  constitu- 
tion. There  is  an  elevation  in  the  look  and  attitude  which  belongs 
to  high  station,  niul  wliicli  inu>t  be  natural  to  the  queen  when  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  a  sovereign  upon  state  occasions.  It 
is  the  historical  pliasc  of  ncr  life,  and  belongs  as  such  to  marble 
rither  than  to  pictorial  art.  In  private  life,  and  on  informal  oc- 
casions, the  (|ueen  is  lost  in  the  unpretending  lady;  though  her 
native  di'_'nity  is  never  laid  aside.  Few  female  sovereigns  have 
commanded  more  universal  love  and  respect  than  Victoria.    Eliz 


STATUK 


People 
one  would 


wiswer  me  ;  tlsey  all  laughed  at  me.  I  tried  to  follow  the  carriaee' 
but  1  am  old  and  the  coach  was  drawn  by  four  superb  horses,  and 
It  was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  have  an  old  friend  who  busies  himself 
with  ferreting  out  the  i)roofs  of  a  trendierv  to  the  government 
which  be  suspects."  f,.;,  bk  cos-iinl-h,.) 


abeth,  great  as  a  sovereign,  was  contemptible  as  a  woman  ;  her 
heart  was  corroded  by  petty  passions ;  her  vanity  and  love  of  flat- 
tery were  inexorable,  and  her  small  teasings  were  as  degrading  as 
her  great  cruelties  were  inexcusable.  No  one  can  review  her  ca- 
reer and  assert  that  she  was  a  loveablo  woman.  But  Victoria 
possesses  all  those  kindly  feelings  and  agreeable  manners  which 
command  love,  while  she  certainly  rules  with  dignity  and  power. 
She  ha."i  earned  a  wortliy  name  in  her  two  fold  capacity  of  sove- 
reign and  woman,  and  is  queen  of  hearts  as  well  a.s"  queen  of 
lands.  Her  dignity  and  virtue  have  rendered  revolution  impossi- 
ble in  England,  even  in  times  of  the  angriest  political  feeling,  and 
the  most  menacing  of  political  contingencies  ;  and  when  the  na- 
tional anthem  is  sung,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few  dissenting 
voices  to  the  prayer,  "  (}od  save  the  Queen  !"  In  political  mat- 
ters, ihe  queen  of  England  really  possesses  very  little  power,  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  being  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  responsibility  resting  with  the  cabinet  ministers.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  has  far  more  power  vested  in  him 


DISTINGUISHED  COMETS. 

The  presence  of  one  of  these  remarkable  visitors — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all — renders  the  history  of  the  whole  com- 
etary  race  specially  interesting  for  the  time."    In  the  year  389  a 
comet,  the  head  of  which   appeared  to  be  composed  "of  several 
small  stars,  and  its  tail  a  flaming  sword,  and  which  must  have 
been  a  splendid  object,  caused  the  greatest  consternation  among 
men.     Another  comet  in  .582  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  thick 
darkness  and  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  opening;  the  tail  which  was  of 
great  magnitude,  looked  like  the  smoke  of  a  distant  conflagration. 
In  615  the  Chinese  describe  a  comet  with  u  tail  60  degrees  long 
and  having  a  vibratory  motion.     The  great  comet  of  891  had  a 
tail  100  degrees  long  and  of  astonishing  brilliaiicy.     One  of  the 
finest  comets  on  record  appeared  in  1.392,  so  bright'thatit  was  vis- 
ible at   noon-day.     In  January,  1472,  a  com3t  cumo  within  three 
and  hal*  a  million    of  miles  of  'the  earth,  and  was  visible  in  the  day- 
time,  its   tail    stretcbiijg 
'■ompletely     across     the 
heavens,  "in    1618  Kep- 
ler discovered    a    comet 
which  had  brilliant   cor- 
ruscationsin  itstail.  The 
comet    of    1652     almost 
equalled     the     moon    in 
size,   and   was  of  a  pale 
livid  color.     The  comet 
of    1680    almost    grazed 
the  sun's  surface,  moviiii.' 
at    the    rate  of  180,000 
miles   in    an    hour ;   the 
nucleus  resembled  a  burn- 
ing coal,  the  tail  was  90 
degrees  in  length.    The 
period   of  its   revolution 
around  the  sun  was  com- 
puted to  be  not  less  thau 
8800  years.     The  comet 
of  1 744  is  regarded  as  the 
most  splendid  of  the  last 
century.  Its  head  equalled 
Venus  in  brilliancy,  and 
at  one  time  it  exhibited 
six  tails,  in  rays   like  a 
fan.     The  comet  of  1807 
had  a  well-defined  plan- 
etary disk   of  u  circular 
form,  which  Herschel  es- 
timated to  be  not  less  than 
538   miles    in    diameter. 
The   real   length   of  the 
tail  was  nine  millions  of 
miles.      The     comet    of 
1811  was  remarkable  for 
remaining    visible   for  a, 
year  and  a  half.     In  the 
autumn     of     1811,     the 
comet  was  within  the  cir- 
cle  of  perpetual   appari- 
tion, and  conspicuous  all 
night.      The    tail    was 
longest  about  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  October  ; 
it  then   extended  over  an 
arc  of  twenty-five  degrees 
and     was    six     degrees 
broad.    Sir  William  Her- 
schel saw  a  well-defined 
planetary   disk    involved 
in  a   nebulosity  forming 
the  head.     The  disk  was 
of  a  pale   ruddy   color; 
the  surrounding  nebulos- 
ity,  bluish   green.     The 
nebulosity  was    upwards 
of  one  million  of  miles 
in  diameter.      In  1819,  a 
fine  comet  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  constellation 
Leo.     Cacciatore  of  Pa- 
lermo, assures  us   that  it 
exhibited  phases  similar 
to  tlic  moon,  during  part 
of  its  visibility,  and  that 
the  crescent  was  not  al- 
ways on  the  same  side  of 
the  nucleus.   In  1825,  M. 
Pons,  at  Marseilles,  dis- 
covered a  comet  that   re-     * 
mained  visible  for  nearly 
one  entire  year.     It  was 
most  conspicuous  at  tlia 
beginning    of    October, 
1 825,  as  the  head  was  ap- 
proaching   the    southern 
horizon.      The  tail   was 
fifteen  degrees  long,  and 
divided  into  two  branches. 
Santinir  saw  the  nucleus, 
composed  of  three  bright 
points.    The  fine  comet 
of  1843  is  fresh  in    the 
recollection     of     many. 
The  tail  extended  40  de- 
grees,   and     undulations 
were  noticed  in  it.  It  had 
a  very  small,  but  bright 
nucleus  of  a  reddish  color. 
It     approached      within 
96,000  miles  of  the  sun, 
and  it  was  at  first  believed  that  it  had  actually  touched  it.     Most 
of  the  astronomers  are  positive  that  the  present  comet  is  not  that 
of  1556,  called  the  comet  of  Charles  V.,  from  which  its  elements 
of  motion  are  said  to  diflfer  greatly.     It  is  not  identified  as  having 
visited  the  solar  system  before.     It  will  pass  so  near  the  planet 
Venus,  it  is  said,  that  its  motion  will  be  materially  disturbed  by 
the  attraction  of  the  planet. 

Women  of  superior  acquirements,  and  of  sterling  qualifications, 
if  they  can  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  envy  pretty  fools  the  lit- 
tle attentions  they  receive  from  prating  coxcombs,  act  as  absurdly 
as  if  iney  were  to  begrudge  the  fly  her  paramour,  or  the  moth  her 
may.  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  has  often  been  heard  to  say 
that  she  would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  the  brightest  qualities 
of  the  mind  for  that  which  niggard  nature  had  denied  her,  the 
perishable  but  attractive  beauties  of  the  body.  A  sentiment, 
after  all,  more  discreditable  perhaps  to  our  sex  than  to  herself. 
— Lacvri. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SHADOWS. 

BT   JAMES   FRANKLIX   KITT5. 

Come  hither,  little  playmate, 

Come,  8it  beside  my  knee, 
And  tell  me  why  you  fob  and  siih, 

And  look  with  fear  to  me! 
I  know  the  night  18  darksome. 

And  the  storm  is  fierce  and  high. 
Yet  why  upon  thy  little  heart 

Should  fear  and  trembling  lie? 

It  Is  because  the  shadown 

ArefllttiiiKon  the  wall; 
They  9eem  like  hosts  of  warning  ghosts. 

And  they  chill  where'er  thry  fall. 
So  hold  me  closer  in  your  arms — 

See,  their  hands  are  stretched  again  I 
They  are  sad  and  solemn  spectres, 

And  their  presence  gives  me  pain. 

Ah.  little  child,  how  strangely 

Do  thy  infant  fears  i*ecaU 
Each  spectre  guest  that  haunts  my  breast— 

Real  shadows  on  the  wall  I 
Not,  alas,  like  thine,  the  terrow 

Of  twilight  spectre*  gray, 
Bu*  phantoms  real,  which  from  my  heart 

Can  never  pass  away  ! 

Thy  infant  frars  remind  me 

Of  manhoods  sterner  grief; 
But  this— ah,  woe  I— 'tis  truly  so, 

May  never  know  relitfl 
The  shades  which  haunt  thee  linger 

For  but  a  single  night, 
But  death  alone  can  put  my  own 

To  everlasting  flight  I 

They  pass  before  me  nightly. 

When  sleep  has  closed  thine  eyes, 
And  the  sheeted  corse  of  vain  remorse 

Next  to  my  bosom  lies! 
There  are  ghosts  of  hope?  and  sorrows, 

From  memory's  wintry  shore. 
Yes,  even  her  shade,  whose  heart  shall  throb 

For  me— ah,  nevermore! 

Then  closer,  little  playmate, 

Lie  closer  to  my  breast ; 
If  coming  years  must  bring  thee  fears, 

Now,  surely,  thou  shalt  rest. 
Perchance  life  must  be  darksome, 

Each  one  must  act  his  part, 
But  I'll  pray  that  thou  may'st  never  know 

These  shadows  of  the  heart! 


<  i^*^-  »- 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TEMPLE  HOUSE  MYSTERY. 

BY   GIACOJJO    8.    CAMPANA. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  1"  said  Miss  Belle  Clapper  to  Mrs. 
Alltawk. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  what  is  it  V 

No  feminine  individual,  be  it  observed,  in  Cackleton,  or  out  of 
it,  loved  to  hear  news  better  than  Mrs.  Alltawk;  while  no  one 
loved  to  tell  news,  natural  or  artificial,  better  than  Miss  Belle  Clap- 
per. The  Temple  House,  we  may  add,  had  received  that  name 
from  a  quaint-looking  little  temple,  or  pavilion,  which  stood  in 
its  garden. 

"  They  have  let  the  Temple  House,  at  last,"  replied  Miss  Belle 
to  her  friend's  question. 
"And  who  to?" 

"  To  a  widow — a  young  widow,  with  two  children.  How  she 
ever  got  there,  I  can't  imagine.  She  must  certainly  have  come  in 
the  night.  At  all  events  she  was  here  bright  and  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  her  children  too.  A  queer  time  to  move,  isn't  if!  I 
never  knew  one  breath  about  it  till  Sally  Ann  told  me  that  she  had 
seen  her  and  her  two  little  girls  as  she  was  going  for  milk  this 
morning  early.  They  were  standing  by  the  back  door,  looking  at 
the  Temple,  as  she  turned  the  corner.  Sally  Ann's  cousin  Hetty 
lives  next  door,  you  know,  at  Mrs.  Johnson's,  and  she  told  her 
who  they  were.  Curious  how  they  could  get  hero  and  nobody 
know  it,  isn't  it?" 

Mrs.  Alltawk  certainly  had  good  reason  think  it  curious  that 
anything  of  the  sort  should  take  place  without  Miss  Belle  Clap- 
per's knowing  it,  for  a  keener  instinct  than  hers  for  finding  out 
things,  a  more  highly  cultivated  and  indefatigable  genius  for  in- 
vestigation, did  not  exist  within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  of 
Cackleton — not  even  excepting  Mrs.  Alltawk  herself,  who  did  un- 
questionably deserve  to  stand  next  to  her  eloquent  and  observant 
friend. 

"  It  is  curious,  indeed,"  echoed  Mrs.  Alltawk  ;  "  it  is  mysteri- 
008 ;  and  for  ray  part,  I  never  did  like  mystery,  and  never  knowed 
no  good  to  come  of  it.  Mrs.  What's-her-namc  may  bo  a  very  cor- 
rect and  proper  person — I  wouldn't  insinuate  anything  to  the  con- 
trary for  the  world — but  why  make  a  secret  of  her  movements  in 
that  way?  Where  there  is  nothing  wrong,  there  is  no  conceal- 
ment, because  there  aiut  no  need  of  it.  But  you  haven't  told  me 
the  widpw's  name — what  is  it?" 

"Her  name?  Well,  I  s'pose  she  calls  it  a  name,  but  for  my 
part  I  would  just  as  soon  have  no  name  at  all  as  be  called  Mrs. 
Smith,  wliieh  means  just  nobody,  it  is  nothing  but  a  cloak  to  hide 
all  sorts  of  rogues  and  vagabonds." 

"Mrs.  Smith? — you  don't  say  so  !  Well,  everybody  knows  that 
I  vcnld  be  the  last  person,  the  very  last  person,  to  show  anything 


like  a  disposition  to  be  prying  or  inquisitive,  but  I  do  say  that  this 
thing  ought  to  be  inquired  into." 

"  Yes,  that  it  ought ;  and  I'm  determined  to  do  it,  too.  Thank 
Heaven,  I'm  not  one  of  that  sort  that  hangs  back  and  counts  the 
cost,  when  anything  is  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures. If  there  is  trouble  to  be  taken,  I'll  take  the  trouble ;  if  there 
is  labor  to  be  done,  I'll  do  the  labor;  but  Cackleton  shall  not  be 
imposed  upon  as  long  as  I  can  prevent  it;  and  I  don't  boast  of  it, 
either.  It's  natural  for  mc  to  be  public  spirited  and  benevolent ; 
I  couldn't  help  it  if  I  tried." 

If  there  is  any  philanthropist  who  is  beginning  to  grow  despon- 
dent and  to  lose  confidence  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  he  could  not  have  been  present  on  this  occasion,  to 
have  observed  the  truly  admirable  recklessness  with  which  these  in- 
estimable ladies  flung  themselves  into  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
truth  and  good  morals,  "  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,"  for  the  glorious  cause.  Mrs.  Alltawk  even 
seeme  1  to  be  afraid  lest  her  friend  should  get  the  better  of  her,  in 
words  at  least,  and  she  forthwith  capped  the  above-recorded  mani- 
festo of  Miss  Belle  Clapper  with  a  similar  harangue  of  her  own, 
twice  as  long  and  fully  as  eloquent.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  ex- 
cuse us  from  giving  a  detailed  report  of  it.  Indeed  we  feel  incom- 
petent to  do  it  justice,  and  prefer  not  making  the  attempt. 

Unlike  many  even  of  the  sterner  sex,  whose  resolves  are  apt  to 
effervesce  in  mere  words,  our  Cackleton  ladies  set  themselves  to 
work  in  earnest,  determined  to  discover  what  dire  mystery  lay  hid 
under  tlio  smooth,  deceptive  commonplace  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
was  actually  suspected  of  having  dared  to  smuggle  herself  into  a 
respectable  village  in  the  nighttime — or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
For  some  time  their  success  was  hardly  commensurate  with  the 
nobleness  of  their  cause  and  the  self  sacrificing  zeal  with  which 
they  pursued  it.  Sally  Ann,  her  cousin  Hetty,  and  other  similar 
locomotive  engines,  were  set  to  work,  but  witli  little  apparent  ad- 
vantage. Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  good  effects  to  re- 
sult from  skilfully  tampering  with  Mrs.  Smith's  servants ;  but 
somehow  it  did  not  seem  to  succeed. 

The  lady  had  three  servants,  all  mulattoes,  and  related  to  each 
other;  a  middle-aged  man,  a  woman,  and  their  daughter.  Sally 
Ann  and  her  cousin,  and  Mrs.  Alltawk's  maid-of-all-work,  Nancy, 
all  tried  in  vain,  and  tried  their  very  best,  to  pump  these  Africo- 
Caucasian  hybrids — but  it  was  emphatically  "no  go."  To  use 
Sally  Ann's  expression,  they  "  couldn't  begin  for  to  come  it." 
The  "  tawnies  "  were  all  respectful,  polite,  deferential  even — but 
utterly  unpumpable ;  dry  as  a  drunkard's  throat,  and  close  as  a 
clam-shell.  Even  bribery,  to  a  moderate  extent,  was  tried  un- 
availingly.  In  spite  of  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Clapper,  Alltawk 
&  Co.,  some  few  of  the  ladies  of  Cackleton  called  on  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  severely  as  their  conduct  was  reprehended  by  the  two  inde- 
fatigables,  they  were  nevertheless  the  very  first  to  question  them 
about  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  Temple  House,  though 
their  inquiries  led  to  no  more  interesting  results  than  they  had 
previously  made  elsewhere. 

At  last  the  condition  of  these  two  ladies  was  really  getting  to 
be  a  pitiable  one.  In  fact  the  health  of  both  of  them  began  to  be 
visibly  impaired,  though  it  was  hard  to  say  what  name  ought  to 
be  given  to  their  common  ailment.  They  do  say  that  old  Dr. 
Smirk  told  Miss  Belle  Clapper  that  it  was  a  case  of  "congested 
curiosity,"  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  report  to  any 
source  that  could  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  and  undoubtedly 
authentic. 

Poor  old  Mr.  Alltawk,  however,  was  perhaps  a  greater  sufferer 
than  any  one  else.  He  was  a  mild,  docile,  patient  husband,  long 
trained  to  habits  of  silent,  unquestioning  obedience ;  but  one 
morning,  when  Mrs.  Alltawk  was  bewailing  her  hard  fate  in  not 
being  able  to  find  out  anything,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  ven- 
ture very  humbly  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  there  might  be 
"  nothing  to  find  out."  Poor  old  man  ! — that  unlucky  speech 
cost  him  many  a  heartache  — not  to  speak  of  the  headaches,  par- 
ticularly of  that  species  which  results  from  the  contact  of  violent- 
ly impinging  broomsticks,  and  other  and  similar  sorts  of  domestic 
artillery. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  might  or  might  not  have  hap- 
pened, if  Sally  Ann  had  not  covered  herself  with  immortal  honor 
by  a  most  seasonable  discovery.  One  of  Mrs.  Smith's  offences,  we 
may  here  remark,  was  being  the  mother  of  a  little  girl  who  could 
only  just  cleverly  walk  alone. 

"I  wouldn't  for  the  world  insinuate  that  there  is  anything 
wrong,"  said  Miss  Belle  Clapper;  "but  if  there  is  not  anything 
wrong,  is  it  not  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  Mrs.  Smith  does 
not  wear  mourning  for  a  husband  who  lias  been  dead  such  a  short 
time  ?  As  for  that  poor  child,  I  can't  help  feeling  that  it  is  pre- 
destinated to  some  bad  end." 

This  unfortunate  little  one,  guilty  of  the  "  original  sin  "  of  l)eing 
born  at  such  an  unlucky  epoch,  was  on  one  occasion  playing  alone 
near  the  front  gate  as  Sally  Ann  happened  to  be  passing.  Being 
always  on  the  lookout  while  passing  the  Temple  House,  she  soon 
perceived  that  the  little  creature  had  a  glove  in  her  hand.  This 
glove  Sally  Ann  managed  to  steal,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  because  she  knew  that  her  mistress  would  applaud  and 
perhaps  even  reward  her  for  the  act. 

"What?"  I  fancy  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim;  "a  mi.strcss,  a 
professedly  Christian  mistress  "  (for  such  she  was),  "reward  a 
servant  for  committing  a  theft?"  Pooh,  pooh  !  my  dear  sir,  or 
madam,  you  are  too  squeamish  altogether.  Bon't  you  know  that 
in  the  maintenance  of  great  public  rights,  the  commission  of  petty 
private  wrongs  is  sometimes  unavoidable  ? 

When  Sally  Ann  came  in  with  the  glove,  Mrs.  Alltawk  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  with  Miss  Belle  Clapper  in  the  inmost  pene- 
tralia of  her  maiden  bower,  or,  more  vulgarly  speaking,  her  bed- 
chamber.    Unless  you  had  happened  to  hear  the  exulting  yelp  of 


my  old  fox-hound,  Ringwood,  the  signal  of  his  having  found  the 
scent  at  last,  I  could  convey  to  you  no  adequate  idea  of  the  shout 
of  ecstasy  with  which  the  ladies  welcomed  the  sight  of  that  glove. 

"Did  you  ever,  Mrs.  Alltawk?" 

"  No,  I  never,  Miss  Clapper  !" 

(Both,  en  duo) — "A  vian's  glove,  I  do  declare  !" 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  discovery 
actually  saved  those  ladies'  lives,  for  lives  of  the  sort  are  apt  to  be 
made  of  somewhat  tough  material ;  but,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  its 
tonic  and  restorative  properties  were  almost  magical.  With  a 
rapidity  which  bid  defiance  even  to  telegraphic  competition,  the 
story  of  the  glove  was  spread  throughout  Cackleton,  with  such 
embtllishments  as  the  fertile  brains  of  its  authors  and  propagators 
suggested.  The  form  which  it  assumed  was  about  this  :  that  a 
masculine  individual  (name  and  personal  appearance  unknown), 
had  been  seen  at  the  Temple  House,  and  some  said  in  Mrs. 
Smith's  own  room,  at  a  "  horridly  improper"  hour,  and  had  been 
forced  to  decamp  with  such  precipitation  that  he  left  his  glove  be- 
hind him,  said  glove  being  now  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  person 
who  did  not  object  to  showing  it. 

Great  was  the  sensation  produced  among  the  Cackletoninns  by 
this  astounding  development.  Since  the  day  when  Squire  Cor- 
nute's  wife  ran  off  with  the  shoemaker,  no  such  excitement  had 
been  witnessed.  Mrs.  Smith's  servants  were  subjected  to  a  strict 
cross-examination,  butwith  no  more  satisfactory  results  than  before. 
Though  she  had  been  so  reserved  as  to  make  but  few  acquain- 
tances in  Cackleton,  and  no  intimate  ones,  there  were  nevertheless 
a  number  who  " considered  it  their  duty"  to  bring  to  her  ears 
these  disagreeable  reports;  and  the  remarkable  apathy  with  which 
she  received  these  friendly  announcements  was  regarded  as  "  a 
very  bad  sign  indeed." 

Though  perhaps  the  most  active  of  all.  Miss  Belle  Clapper  and 
her  friend  were  by  no  means  alone  in  their  eftbrts  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  good  morals.  Cackleton  indeed  abounded  in  public- 
spirited  individuals  of  this  sort,  both  male  and  female.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  that  Cackleton  was  a  place  of  no  small  importance — 
in  its  own  estimation.  Pew  little  towns  similar  in  size  and  popu- 
lation held  their  heads  so  high  ;  and  at  this  particular  juncture  the 
Cacklctonians  (if  wo  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from  "  horse-talk  ") 
"  felt  their  oats  "  more  than  usual.  A  public  establishment,  with 
many  lucrative  surroundings,  was  about  to  be  put  in  operation  by 
the  United  States  government  somewhere  in  that  region,  and  it 
v/as  pretty  generally  believed  that  Uncle  Sam  had  already  cast  a 
favorable  eye  upon  Cackleton  for  that  purpose. 

Even  the  best  disposed  people  in  the  place  were  now  beginning 
to  say  hard  things  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  their  good  will  was  not  in- 
creased by  the  extraordinary  equanimity  with  which  she  seemed 
to  regard  the  evil  reportswhich  were  now  so  universally  circulated. 
This  "  brazen  impudence,"  Miss  Belle  Clapper  said,  was  enough 
for  her. 

"Thank  goodness  !"  she  exclaimed,  "I  know  as  much  about 
wickedness  as  most  people,  and  if  the  callousness  of  case-hardened 
guilt  was  ever  visible  upon  human  countenance,  it  ia  upon  that 
babyish  face  of  Mrs.  Smith  !"  (That  sinful  widow,  we  should 
mention,  was  very  handsome.) 

The  "  indefatigables  "  had  effected  much,  but  they  declared  that 
they  would  be  morally  inexcusable  if  they  rested  from  their  labors 
until  the  plague-spot  was  driven  from  the  Temple  House  and  from 
Cackleton.  Keeping  this  glorious  object  constantly  in  view,  they 
resolved  by  a  bold  stroke  to  "  carry  the  war  into  Airica,"  or  in 
other  words  to  visit  Mrs.  S.  in  her  own  house.  Armed  with  a 
convenient  subscription-paper,  they  undauntedly  entered  the  con- 
taminated premises,  and,  by  a  pre-concerted  arrangement,  while 
Mrs.  Alltawk  drew  the  enemy's  attention  to  herself.  Miss  Belle 
Clapper  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  retired,  stating  that  she 
had  some  business  to  attend  to  in  a  neighboring  bouse,  and  would 
rejoin  Mrs.  Alltawk  in  the  street. 

By  a  series  of  ingenious  devices,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularize, Mrs.  Smith's  servants  had  all  been  called  out  of  the 
way,  and  Miss  Belle  therefore  found  nothing  to  interfere  with  a 
hasty  but  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Temple  House,  from 
top  to  bottom,  which  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  make.  Mrs.  All- 
tawk, who  was  ]iolitely  received,  having  detained  Mrs.  Smith  long 
enough  to  enable  her  worthy  coadjutor  to  complete  her  important 
perquisitions  and  get  into  the  street  again,  took  leave  of  the  object 
of  her  curiosity. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly,  as  soon  as  Miss  Belle  Clap- 
per had  joined  her  ;  "  what  have  you  seen  ? — what  have  you 
discovered  ?" 

"  Give  mo  time,"  replied  her  friend,  "  and  I'll  tell  yon.  I  saw 
every  room  in  the  house,  I  believe,  but  two,  and  both  of  them 
were  locked,  or  fastened  in  some  way." 

"Aha — locked,  were  they?  That  of  itself  is  proof  enough  thai 
there  is  something  wrong,  seriously  wrong.  Honest  people  don't 
make  a  practice  of  locking  room-doors  in  the  daytime." 

"  Well,  as  I  have  told  you,  1  had  looked  all  over  the  house,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  wouldn't  find  anything  worth 
coming  ior,  after  all ;  but,  in  the  very  last  place  I  looked,  in  a 
little  room  back  of  her  bed-chamber,  I  found  this." 

"And  what's  that?  I  can't  see  nothing  l>ut  a  scrap  of  an  old 
dirty  newspaper." 

"Look  closer;  examine  it  carefully." 

"  Well,  I  do  look  closer,  and  I  can't  see  nothing  more." 

"  Put  on  your  spectacles ;  there — now  look." 

"Well,  I  do  look,  with  all  four  eyes,  and  I  can't  see  nothing 
at  all  but  a  few  streaks  of  dirt  and  a  parcel  of  little  black  specks 
a-stiekiiig  hero  and  there." 

"And  can't  you  see  what  they  are  ?  Don't  you  see  that  a  man'$ 
raxror  has  been  wiped  upon  that  very  paper,  and  that,  too,  not  many 
lioura  ago?" 
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"You  don't  say  60  !  Why  it  is,  sure  enough — the  very  place 
where  the  lather  has  been  wiped  off  a  razor  !  Merciful  fathers  ! — 
to  think  that  such  wickedness  should  bo  carried  on  in  Cacklcton, 
right  under  our  noses.  I  shall  be  afcard  of  an  cartliciuakc  coming 
to  swaller  up  the  place.  Why  the  fellow  must  have  slept  there 
last  ni^^ht !" 

"  To  be  sure  ho  did.  Now  the  next  thing  is  to  find  out  who  he 
is — to  get  sight  of  him.  And  in  the  meantime  it  is  our  duty  to 
let  all  Cacklcton  know  what  a  viper  it  has  been  fostering  in  its 
bosom  ;  it  is  our  boundcn  duty  to  do  so.  But  that  piece  of  paper 
was  not  the  only  thing  I  found  ;  look  here  !" 

"A  man's  collar  ! — left  otF  when  he  shaved.  Goody  gracious, 
what  a  set !  That  rivets  the  truth,  and  clinches  it;  nobody  aint 
a  going  to  doubt  after  that." 

"Not  after  I've  told  my  story,  thoy  wont." 

"But  it  wont  hardly  do  to  show  the  things  and  tell  how  we  got 
'em,  will  it?" 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me.  We  are  not  obliged  to  tell  everything 
just  as  it  happened  ;  we  must  fight  the  devil  with  his  own  weapons. 
I  managed  it  pretty  well  about  the  glove,  I  think  ;  and  I  can  make 
u  far  prettier  story  out  of  the  collar  and  the  lather." 

Mrs.  Alltawk  greatly  admired  her  friend's  exaggemtioe  abilities, 
and  was  content  to  trust  them.  We  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  results  of  Miss  Belle's  ingenuity,  nor  with  the  effects 
which  they  produced  upon  the  public  mind ;  they  can  readily  be 
imagined. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night,  as  Miss  Belle  Clapper  was  dis- 
robing her  virgin  form,  preparatory  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  sweet 
repose  which  is  the  reward  of  days  well-spent,  suddenly  the  door 
flew  open,  and  Sally  Ann,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  burst 
into  the  chamber. 

"  O,  Miss  Belle,  I've  see'd  him,  I've  see'd  him,  jest  as  plain  as 
I  seo  you  this  moment !" 

"  Seen  who «"  asked  the  mistress. 

"  Why,  the  man  that  shaves  and  wipes  his  razor — the  Bhirt-coUar 
man — Widow  Smith's  man." 

"  You  have  ?     When  ?— where  ■? — how  ?" 

"Jest  a  little  while  ago,  at  her  own  house,  goin'  in  at  the  back 
door.  You  seo  I  was  a-comin'  home  from  Aunt  Polly's,  and  I 
stopped  and  dodged  round  the  house  a  little,  as  I  allers  do.  And 
as  I  was  a-lookin'  about,  here  and  there,  all  at  once  I  heerd  a 
noise,  and  I  jumped  inside  o'  the  door  o'  the  Temple  and  hid  my- 
self; and  just  that  very  minute  a  tall  man  dressed  in  black  clothes 
come  a-stealin'  round  the  corner,  and  stopped  and  looked  about  a 
while,  to  see  that  nobody  wasn't  watchin'  him,  and  then  popped 
right  into  the  back  door  that  loads  out  into  the  garden.  And  ar- 
ter  that  I  kep'  watchin'  the  winders  o'  Mrs.  Smith's  room,  and  I 
could  see  the  shadders  o'  tivo  people  on  the  curtain,  jest  as  plain 
as  I  see  you  this  minute.  And  artor  I'd  stood  there  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  or  so,  I  see'd  him  come  out  again,  and  go  down  the 
garden  walk,  right  past  me.  I  follered  him  little  ways,  but  the  fust 
noise  I  made  he  turned  round  and  looked  at  me  so  hard  that  I 
was  scared  more'n  a  little,  and  scampered  off  home  as  fast  as  ever 
I  could  run." 

"And  you  didn't  find  out  where  h6  went  to  ?"  cried  the  disap- 
pointed mistress. 

"  No,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  couldn't  do  it  without — " 

"  Bah  !— you're  a  poor  stick,  Sally  Ann,  a  miserable  poor  stick. 
If  you  were  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff,  you  would  have  found  out 
who  he  was,  and  where  he  went  to,  and  all  about  him.  I  do  wish 
I'd  been  there." 

"  I'm  sure  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  as  it  was,  the  man  see'd 
me  plain  enough  to  know  me,  and — " 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do.  You  haven't  told  me  yet  what 
sort  of  a  maa  he  is.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  him  ?  What 
did  he  look  like?" 

"  Well,  th«iie  wasn't  nothin'  but  moonlight  to  see  him  in  ;  but 
be  was  i  tali,  dark,  smooth-faced  man,  neither  very  old  nor  very 
young,  I  think ;  and  wore  spectacles,  and  had  a  pretty  big  nose, 
and  an  umbucUer  under  his  arm." 

This  news,  like  the  rest,  was  of  course  spread  abroad  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time.  The  guilty  Mrs.  Smith  was  now 
"  sent  to  Coventry  "  in  all  quarters  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  But 
when  anyone  treats  you  with  supreme  indifference,  to  "cut "that 
individual  becomes  an  easy  task ;  and  this  was  just  the  position  of 
the  Cackletonians  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Smith.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  very  few  who  had  been  really  kind  to  her,  or  those  (still 
fewer)  who  had  not  meddled  with  her  affairs  in  any  way,  they  had 
been  chreaically  and  habitually  " cut"  by  her  from  the  beginning  ; 
and  "  diamond  cut  diamond  "  in  such  cases  is  a  very  poor  game 
for  these  who  happen  not  to  have  the  first  cut. 

The  next  uight  after  Sally  Ann's  adventure.  Miss  Belle  Clap- 
per and  Mrs.  Alltawk  were  hid  in  the  currant-bushes  in  the  Tem- 
()lo  House  gwden  soon  after  sunset.  When  it  became  quite  dark 
they  crept  up  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  back  door,  which 
opened  directly  into  the  garden.  The  month  of  October  had  not 
yet  departed,  but  the  nights  were  beginning  to  be  cool,  and  that 
particular  oise  was  really  quite  frosty ;  or  at  least  there  was  a 
keen,  cutting  wind,  as  cold  as  any  frost  need  be.  All  the  ardor 
of  our  two  sentinels  upon  the  watch-towers  of  truth  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  feeling  very  uncomfortably  chilly,  and  they  there- 
ifore  took  dielter  from  the  wind  within  the  walls  of  the  Temole 
remaining  close  to  the  door,  however,  and  with  their  eyes  fixed 
■upon  the  back  door  of  the  house. 

After  .0.  long  watch  tho  vigilance  of  our  "  indefatigables  "  was 
at  last  rewarded,  and  the  smooth-faced,  spectacled  gentleman  ac- 
tually made  his  appearance  at  the  back  door.  In  spite  of  all  their 
sharpness,  it  appears  that  he  had  entered  the  house  without  their 
observing  him.  At  all  events,  there  he  was,  and  when  they  first 
got  iightof  him  ho  was  staudinjj;  directly  under  the  halllamp 


where  they  had  a  good  view  of  him.  Ho  was  quite  a  fine-looking 
man,  and  looked  older  than  Mrs.  Smith  by  eight  or  ten  years. 

"How  horribly  improper!"  exclaimed  Miss  Belle  Clapper,  in  a 
"stage  whisper." 

"Awful,  awful !"  gfttped  Mrs.  Alltawk. 

"Mercy  on  us  !"  continued  Miss  Belle;  "I  do  believe  the  horrid 
wretch  is  coming  here  !" 

And  it  did  look  like  it,  for  the  "  horrid  wretch  "  was  walking 
straight  up  to  the  Temple  door.  The  lady-sentinels  shrunk  back 
into  the  darkness.  The  "horrid  wretch"  stalked  up  to  the  door, 
locked  it,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  deliberately  walked  away 
again  !  The  Temple  was  strong-built  and  tight,  and  furnished 
with  sky-lights,  but  no  windows  ! 

The  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difl[icultie8,"  without  the  dif- 
ficulties, would  bo  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet's  part 
omitted.  Our  ladies,  therefore,  who  gloried  in  the  arduous  nature 
of  their  enterprise,  ought  not  surely  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
such  a  dlfhculty  as  this.  We  are  therefore  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  were  dissatisfied — much  more  than  dissatisfied  ; 
in  fact  they  were  furious — stark,  staring,  raving,  roaring  mad  !  It 
seems  strange  that  a  tempest  of  wrath  so  noisy  as  that  was,  did 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  in  the  house  ;  and  it  really 
strengthened  somewhat  the  suspicion  afterwards  entertained  that 
the  "horridly  improper"  man  had  locked  them  up  on  purpose. 

What  passed  between  these  much-injured  investigators  on  this 
occasion,  we  cannot  pretend  to  record ;  it  would  fill  a  volume. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  their  wrath  had  cooled  a  little,  they 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  eminently  ridiculous  figure  they  would 
cut  when  found  there  imprisoned,  like  rats  in  a  trap ;  and  they 
therefore  remained,  quietly  shivering  and  groaning,  until  daylight 
brought  the  old  man-servant,  who,  with  a  very  unknowing,  busi- 
ness-like air,  proceeded  to  open  the  door. 

If  the  old  fellow  had  seen  a  pair  of  ghosts,  he  could  not  have 
started  back  with  more  genuine  melodramatic  earnestness  than 
he  did  when  the  two  wo-begono  female  figures  were  brought  to 
view;  and  the  start  was  all  the  more  melodramatic  in  consequence 
of  its  being  almost  too  highly-wroughfr  to  bo  natural.  Tho  crest- 
fallen '  indefatigables,"  however,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  profit 
by  their  superior  shrewdness  in  the  matter  referred  to.  Cold  and 
weariness  and  want  of  sleep  had  their  effect,  even  upon  their 
adamantine  tongues  and  iron-bound  senses.  Muffling  and  hiding 
their  haggard  visages  as  far  as  possible,  they  bounded  away  like 
race-horses,  nor  slackened  their  speed  until  safely  ensconced  with- 
in the  walls  and  protected  by  the  privacy  of  their  respective 
apartments. 

Next  day  all  Cacklcton  was  edified  with  a  verbal  portrait  of 
tho  "horridly  improper"  man  whose  shocking  conduct  on  the 
Temple  House  premises  was  already  public  property.  How 
Cacklcton  became  so  wise  was  of  course  no  secret  to  Miss  Belle 
Clapper  and  Mrs.  Alltawk;  but  how  it  happened  that  the  minu- 
test particulars  of  their  own  nocturnal  adventure  were  raising 
broad  grins  upon  the  public  phiz  in  every  direction,  was  neither  so 
plain  nor  pleasant. 

And  yet  there  was  still  another  mortification  in  store  for  them. 
Before  night  they  learned  that  the  Uppertens — the  very  top-skim- 
mings of  the  cream  of  "good  society  "in  Cacklcton — had  sent  out 
invitations  for  a  grand  party,  to  which  everybody  who  was  any- 
body had  been  invited — save  themselves  !  This  was  a  terrible 
blow  ;  but  another,  and  a  worse,  if  possible,  soon  followed.  The 
next  morning,  like  a  thunder-clap  in  a  cloudless  sky,  came  the 
astounding,  overwhelming  intelligence  that  that  "  horridly  im- 
proper" Mrs.  Smith  had  actually  received  an  invitation  to  the 
party ! 

At  an  early  hour  the  slighted  ladies  mot  together  for  mutual 
condolence,  and  such  a  tongue-tempest  as  their  combined  powers 
originated,  had  not  often  boon  heard  of,  even  in  Cacklcton.  A 
traveller,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  the  windows  at  tho  time, 
made  an  entry  in  his  note-book,  giving  to  the  place  so  many 
churches,  so  many  schools,  so  many  hotels,  a  bank,  and  a  jirivate 
mad-house  ! 

At  last,  when  both  had  talked  themselves  very  nearly  into  a 
state  of  collapse,  a  brace  of  invitations  was  presented  to  them.  It 
was  emphatically  at  "the  eleventh  hour,"  but  that  was  not  the 
worst  of  it ;  tho  sweetmeat  had  a  terribly  bitter  pill  inside  of  it.  It 
was  expressly  stated  that  tho  invitations  had  been  sent  at  the 
"earnest  request  of  the  lady  occupying  the  Temple  House  !"  It 
was  a  nauseating  bolus,  but  it  must  be  swallowed ;  anything  was 
better  than  to  stay  away.  They  would  rather  have  crawled  thither 
on  their  hands  and  knees. 

"Mrs.  Upperten,"  said  Miss  Bcllo  Clapper,  addressing  tho 
hostess  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  "  you  can't  surely  be  aware 
of  the  true  character  of  that  wretched  woman,  Mrs.  Smith.  You 
certainly  have  not  heard  the  truth  about  that  odious  widow,  and 
about  the  horridly  improper  man  who  has  been  seen  so  often  in 
the  house,  and  in  her  very  chamber  !" 

"O,  yes,"  replied  the  lady,  "I  haoe  heard.  We  will  never  be 
at  a  loss,  here  in  Cacklcton,  for  the  means  of  hearing  all  that  does 
or  does  not  take  place,  as  long  as  we  are  blessed  with  such  invalu- 
able public  investigators  and  disseminators  as  Miss  Belle  Clapper 
and  her  friends.  I  don't  like  to  speak  of  my  guests,  particularly  in 
their  absence ;  but  of  the  man,  at  least,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
his  conduct  is  utterly  inexcusable.  I  hear  that  he  had  the  con- 
summate impudence  to  go  to  the  door  of  the  Temple  and  actually 
lock  up  two  lady-worshippers,  and  keep  them  there  all  night.  O, 
it  was  shocking,  Miss  Belle — positively  shocking  !" 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Upperten  turned  away  to  receive  some 
fresh  guests,  and  Miss  Belle  remained  in  a  put  down  condition, 
such  as  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  had  never  observed  before.  She 
immediately  rejoined  Mrs.  Alltawk,  and  commenced  a  most  fero- 
cious whispering.     But  the  troubles  of  that  puhlic-gpirited  pair 


were  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  newly  arrived  guests  were  none 
other  than  the  "  odious  "  Mrs.  Smith;  and — could  they  believe 
their  own  eyes? — that  "horridly  improper"  man,  with  her  arm 
actually  locked  in  his  !  This,  of  itself,  was  enough  to  drive  all 
Cacklcton  distracted  ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  which  accompanied  it,  i\aniely,  the  sight  of  Miss 
Belle  Clapper  and  Mrs.  Alltawk,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  neither  of  them  apparently  able  to  utter  a  single  word ! 

People  may  talk  of  their  rare  sights  and  their  curiosities,  but 
such  a  rarity  as  this  no  human  being  had  ever  seen  before ;  it  was 
unique  and  unapproachable,  and  valued  accordingly;  the  appari- 
tion of  Mrs.  Smith  and  (lie  man  was  for  a  while  unnoticed.  It 
was  evident  to  the  bystanders  that  the  pent  up  volcanoes  within 
these  two  ladies'  bosoms,  particularly  in  that  of  Miss  Clapper,  must 
soon  find  vent,  or  else  some  awful  catastrophe  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. Tho  eruption  camo.  Miss  Belle  Clapper  sprang  like 
a  tiger-cat  at  the  throat  of  Mr^.  Smith,  exclaiming: 

"Audacious  hu:jzy! — vile,  impudent  sir — " 

But  before  she  could  get  any  further,  a  strong,  masculine  hand 
seized  her,  and  a  strong  bass  voice,  poweiful  enough  to  utterly 
annihilate  her  thin,  squeaking  treble,  thundered  into  her  ear  : 

"  Woman,  you  are  deranged  ! — you  are  stark  crazy  !  Bo  quiet, 
this  instant,  or  I  will  put  you  in  a  straight-jacket  and  send  you 
to  a  mad-house ;  I  will,  so  help  me  Heaven  !" 

There  are  some  few  energetic  people  in  the  world,  who  are  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest  that  those  they  address  never  think  of  doubt- 
ing what  they  say.  To  such  a  one  belonged  the  pair  of  black  eyes 
that  flashed  over  the  gold  spectacles  upon  Miss  Belle  Clapper ; 
they  were  terrible  eyes,  and  she  was  wholly  unable  to  withstand 
them.  Cowed,  fascinated,  conquered,  down  sank  the  fiery  terma- 
gant upon  an  ottoman,  whimpering  like  a  wellwliipped  child. 
As  soon  as  she  was  disposed  of,  tho  trumpet-toned  voice  of  her 
conqueror  was  heard  again,  giving  utterance  to  the  following 
words  : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cacklcton, — circumstances  make  it 
necessary  for  me  here  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  myself,  which 
is  anything  but  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  I  have  lately  been  com- 
missioned by  the  United  States  government  to  make  certain  scien- 
tific and  other  observations  in  this  place,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
its  fitness  for  certain  purposes  contemplated  by  a  governmental 
establishment  about  to  be  located  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  was 
important  that  these  inquiries  should  be  conducted  in  as  quiet,  and 
indeed  in  as  secret  a  manner  as  possible.  These  purposes  I  be- 
lieved I  could  best  accomplish  by  coming  hither  in  the  night,  and 
afterwards  confining  myself  within  doors  as  much  as  possible.  I 
accordingly  took  possession  of  the  Temple  House,  with  my  wife 
(the  lady  beside  me)  and  my  little  ones,  one  night  about  eleven 
o'clock.  I  then  set  myself  diligently  to  work,  never  leaving  tho 
house  for  any  purpose  till  ufcer  dark. 

"  We  had  been  established  hero  but  a  few  hours,  when  the  good 
people  of  the  place  began  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  upon  us.  My 
wife  was  forthwith  dubbed  a  widow,  and  christened  Mrs.  Smith  ; 
for  both  which  distinctions  she  was  indebted  solely  to  the  imagina- 
tive powers  of  tho  Cackletonians.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however, 
that  the  name  of  Smith — a  very  good  name,  but  not  ours — may 
possibly  be  "  founded  on  fact,"  us  the  novelists  say,  since  my  wife 
has  in  her  possession  the  trunk  of  a  female  friend  with  that 
ubiquitous  name  upon  it. 

"  Having  been  thus  kindly  furnished  with  a  name  and  a  posi- 
tion, which  rather  favored  our  purpose,  we  determined  to  let  tho 
thing  take  its  course.  With  the  consequences,  or  rather  the  se- 
quences of  this  procedure,  and  with  the  indefatigable  exertions 
made  in  our  behalf,  you  are  no  doubt  all  acquainted.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  acknowledge  them,  and  to  assure  the 
indefatigable  ladies  of  our 'distinguished  consideration.'"  (A  low 
bow  in  the  direction  of  the  ladies.) 

"  We  leave  Cackleton  to-morrow.  In  bidding  you  all  adieu,  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  being  required  by  the  government  to  decide 
the  question  whether  Cackleton  is  or  is  not  a  suitable  place  for 
tho  contemplated  national  establishment,  I  feel  constrained  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative.  Tho  location  has  many  advantages  ;  but  I 
have  convinced  myself  by  actual  observation,  that  the  inhabitants 
in  general  are  so  busily  engaged,  so  entirely  absorbed,  in  transact- 
ing the  affairs  of  their  neighbors,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  cruel 
to  impose  any  additional  burdens  upon  them."  And  with  another 
low  bow,  the  speaker,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Upperten,  retired,  and 
was  seen  no  more  in  Cackleton. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  rage  and  mortification  of  the 
Cackletonians,  particularly  when  they  learned  that  the  powerful 
personage  who  had  been  so  ill-treated  among  them  was  one  of  the 
first  scientific  men  of  tho  age.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He 
departed  the  next  day,  and  with  him  departed  all  hopes  of  the 
establishment  from  which  so  much  wealth  and  distinction  had 
been  expected. 

The  above  information  was  obtained  from  the  Uppertens,  who 
were  old  acquaintances  of  the  distinguished  professor,  and  the  only 
persons  in  the  place  who  knew  tho  secret.  So  furious  was  the 
tempest  of  popular  indignation,  that  Miss  Belle  Clapper  and  Mrs. 
Alltawk  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  to  exercise  elsewhere  the 
abilities  which  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Temple  House. 


I     ^mm — »— 


THE  MIND  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Is  not  the  mind  of  childhood  the  tenderest,  holiest  thing  thiSi 
side  of  heaven  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  approached  with  gentleness,  with, 
love — yes,  with  a  heart-worship  of  the  great  God  from  whom,  in 
almost  angel-innoccnce,  it  has  proceeded  ?  A  creature  undefiled 
by  tho  taint  of  the  world — unvexed  by  its  injustice — unwearied  by 
its  hollow  pleasures.  A  being  fresh  from  the  source  of  light,  with 
something  of  its  universal  lustre  in  it  ?  If  childhood  be  this,  how 
holy  the  duty  to  see  that  in  its  outward  growth  it  shall  be  no 
other !  To  stand  as  a  watcher  at  the  temple,  lest  any  unclean 
thing  should  enter  it ! — Jerrold. 
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BOCNDARV  LINE  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  CHINA. 

The  great  events  that  have  just  transpired  in  the  East — the  trea- 
ties of  peace  and  commerce  concluded  between  China  and  the 
Western  powers,  and  the  extended  commercial  facilities  secured 
to  this  country,  together  with  the  establishment  of  Russia  on  the 
Amoor,  render  the  accompanyinj^  engraving  representing  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  China  and  Russia  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  great  wall  which  shuts  China  out  from  her  northern  depen- 
dencies was  constructed  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  is  consequently  of  great  antiquity.  It  extends  over  hill 
and  dale  for  1250  miles,  varies  from  13  to  .'iO  feet  in  height,  and  is 
strengthened  at  regular   intervals  by  large  square  towers.     This 


barrier,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  is  now  in  decay.  The 
space  depicted  in  our  engraving  as  enclosed,  represents  the  mar- 
ket-place in  which  the  Russians  and  Chinese  bring  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  each  country  and  have  them  exchanged  for 
those  of  the  other. 


MALLET'S  36-INCH  MORTAR. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page  exhibits  a  terrible  engine  o{ 
war,  designed  by  Mallet  for  the  British  government.  The  im- 
mense size  of  this  mortar  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  it  with 
the  figure  of  the  man  who  has  mounted  the  steps  and  is  gazing 
down  into  its  grim  jaws.     The  Largest  shell  habitually  used  hy  the 


armies  of  Europe  is  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  in  flight 
1 80  pounds ;  it  holds  9  pounds  of  powder,  can  be  thrown  at  the 
utmost  4700  yards  horizontally,  and  penetrates  about  three  feet  into 
hard  earth,  and  scarcely  through  an  arch  of  three  feet  thick  by  its 
fall.  Mr.  Mallet's  object  in  designing  these  enormous  mortars  is 
to  enable  a  shell  of  a  yard  in  diameter,  weighing  about  a  ton  and 
a  quarter,  and  holding  nearly  500  pounds  weight  of  powder,  to  be 
thrown  to  the  same,  or  possibly  a  greater  distance.  The  great 
mine  thus  suddenly  transferred  into  an  enemy's  works  has  been 
ascertained  to  penetrate  into  compact  earth  mor«  than  sixteen 
feet,  and  no  arched  bomb-proof  or  casemate  exists  which  can  re- 
sist its  crashing  fall ;   while  the  explosion  of  so  large  a  mass  of 
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powder  in  the  buried  shell  is  capable  of  excavating  a  crater  of 
about  forty  feet  in  diameter  by  about  twenty  in  depth,  and  lev- 
elling buildings  and  works  for  a  radius  forty  times  greater  than 
that  of  a  13-inch  shell.  To  project  such  a  shell  (one  of  which  was 
actually  thrown,  in  October,  at  Woolwich,  with  70  pounds  of  pow- 
der to  project  it,  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half),  a  mortar  of  corre- 
sponding magnitude,  strength  and  weight  is  required.  The  actual 
weight  of  each  of  the  36-inch  mortars  is  about  52  tons  ;  but  such  a 
mass,  or  even  one  half  the  weight,  if  made  in  one  piece,  it  would 
he  perfectly  impossible  to  transport  with  any  certainty  over  the 
best  roads,  and  not  at  all  over  rough  country ;  and  even  by  sea 
would  be  difficult  to  ship,  carry  or  land.  One  of  the  peculiarities, 
then,  of  these  mortars  is  that  they  are  readily  capable  of  being 
separated  into  several  distinct  segments  or  parts,  the  heaviest  of 
which  only  weighs  about  as  much  as  two  13-inch  mortars,  and  that 
these  segments  can  be  easily  put  together  in  the  battery,  or  any 
one  damaged  segment  taken  out  and  replaced  on  the  spot  with  a 
similar  one.  These  mortars  arc,  with  the  exception  of  the  part 
called  the  base,  made  wholly  of  wrought  iron  ;  the  chase  (or  barrel) 
and  chamber  being  formed  upon  a  peculiar  principle,  by  which  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  the  whole  thickness  of  metal  are 
strained  alike,  and  will  break,  if  at  all,  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  any  solid  cast  or  forged  mortar  or  gun,  which  bursts 
at  the  internal  surface  first,  and  then  rends  from  that  towards  the 
outside.     These  mortars  (two  of  thetn  have  been  constructed) — 


A  WOl'NDED  OFFICER  RETURNING  FROM  INDIA. 

The  engraving  on  this  page,  simple  in  its  elements,  and  touch- 
ing in  its  story,  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  high  art. 
The  scene  is  the  deck  of  one  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  steam- 
ers, on  its  homeward  voyage,  on  which  are  grouped  a  few  of  her 
glorious  cargo — heroes  who  have  fought  and  bled  for  their  country 
in  many  a  hotly  contested  field,  and  who  now,  maimed  and  shat- 
tered in  constitution,  still  look  forward  to  one  glimpse  of  their 
dear  native  home  as  their  proudest  and  sweetest  reward  for  all  the 
labors  and  perils  of  the  past.  The  principal  figure,  in  the  middle, 
is  that  of  an  officer  of  distinction,  an  invalid,  who,  extended  upon  a 
mattress,  his  head  propped  up  with  pillows,  seeks  refreshment  from 
the  faintest  breeze  which  the  very  motion  of  the  vessel  produces  on 
the  stillest  and  most  sultry  day.  His  wife,  an  amiable,  ladylike 
woman,  sits  beside  him,  pressing  his  fevered  hand,  and  solicitously 
watching  the  changeful  color  of  his  cheek,  and  drawing  his  atten- 
tion to  an  announcement  which  has  just  been  respectfully  made 
by  a  sailor-boy,  that  they  are  "  nearing  land."  This  welcome 
piece  of  information  ho  hears  listlessly  enough,  almost  with  indif- 
ference ;  for  he  is  a  man,  who  from  long  habit,  has  been  lost  to  all 
idea  but  that  of  duty.  He  will  want  to  inhale  the  hot  and  dusty 
atmosphere  of  Bond  Street  and  Pall-mall,  and  the  cooler,  but 
equally  dusty  breezes  of  Rotten  Row,  before  he  will  entirely  shake 
oti'  this  impassible  temperament,  and  feel  himself  his  own  master. 
In  a  very  diffijrent  mood  is  the  younger  gentleman,  who,  lounging 


TERRIRLE  SLAUGHTER  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

If  the  rebels  in  India  would  give  their  version  of  the  great  Se- 
poy revolt,  the  stories  they  might  tell  of  English  cruelty  would  go 
far  to  change  the  current  opinion  of  East  Indian  atrocities.  An 
English  officer,  named  Cooper,  has  lately  published  a  work  on  the 
outbreak  in  India,  and  he  unconsciously  exposes  a  good  many  of 
the  horrid  acts  of  his  own  countrymen.  Here  is  his  account  of  a 
slaughter  of  Sepoys  which  he  witnessed  in  the  Punjanb  : — "  Ten 
by  ten  the  Sepoys  were  called  forth.  Their  names  having  been 
taken  down  in  succession,  they  were  pinioned,  linked  together,  and 
marched  to  execution,  a  firing  party  being  in  readiness.  Every 
phase  of  deportment  was  manifested  by  the  doomed  men,  after  the 
sullen  firing  of  volleys  of  distant  musketry  forced  the  conviction 
of  inevitable  death — astonishment,  rage,  frantic  despair,  the  most 
stoic  calmness.  One  detachment  as  they  passed,  yelled  to  the 
solitary  Anglo-Saxon  magistrate  as  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  the 
police  station  performing  his  solemn  duty,  that  he  would  meet  tha 
same  fate ;  then,  as  they  passed  the  reserve  of  young  Sikh  sol- 
diery, who  were  to  relieve  the  executioners  after  a  certain  period, 
they  danced,  though  pinioned,  insulted  the  Sikh  religion,  and 
called  on  Gungajet  to  aid  them  ;  but  they  only  in  one  instanc* 
provoked  a  reply,  which  was  instantaneously  checked.  Others, 
again,  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  make  one  last  'salaam'  to  th« 
Sahib.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  having  been  thus  executed, 
one  ot  the  executioners  swooned  away  (lie  was  the  oldest  of  tha 


THE   WOUNDED    OFnCER  8    RETURN   FROM    INDIA. 


of  one  of  which  we  give  an  elevation  as  seen  in  the  shop  where 
they  were  both  made  principally — namely,  the  Thames  Ironworks, 
Blackwall — wcm  commenced  during  the  Russian  war,  but  their 
completion  was  delayed  until  after  the  arrival  of  peace.  One  of 
the  mortars  was  tried  satisfactorily  at  Woolwich,  on  the  19ih  of 
October,  and  again  recently,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain 
gunnery  elements  as  to  the  flight  of  these  huge  shells,  when  after 
the  sixth  round  a  slight  accident  occurred  to  a  defective  ring, 
fonningapartof  the  mortar,  the  exact  nature  of  which  the  inventor 
states  in  the  following  letter  to  the  London  Times  : — "A  single 
wrought-iron  external  ring  of  nine  inches  by  three  inches  thick, 
forming  part  of  the  chase  of  one  of  these  mortars,  was  discovered 
to  be  fractured,  after  the  sixth  round  with  70  pounds  of  powder, 
the  fracture  being  through  an  unsound  welding  equal  in  area  to 
about  one  half  the  ring.  In  no  other  respect  is  there  anything 
wrong  with  either  mortar,  and  this  trifling  accident  will  not  occu- 
py a  week  to  repair.  The  select  committee  decided  on  the  mo- 
ment that,  if  firing  at  an  enemy,  they  would  have  continued,  as 
the  mortar  is  not  in  any  way  disabled ;  but  there  being  no  object 
in  running  the  possibility  of  risk  to  a  valuable  weapon  for  mere 
experiment,  they  resolved  to  cease  firing  the  three  remaining 
rounds  intended  for  that  day's  trials  ;  and,  however  personally 
desirous  to  have  continued,  I  quite  concurred  in  the  good  sense  of 
that  determination."  It  is  sad  to  think  that  human  skill  and 
science  must  be  devoted  largely  to  the  production  of  instruments 
of  destruction. 


in  an  easy-chair,  and  taking  a  whifF  from  his  cigar,  is  chatting 
cheerfully  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship.  The  group  of 
wounded  and  invalided  soldiers  to  the  right,  who  hang  over  the 
gunwale  of  the  ship,  and  eagerly  scan  the  first  indications  of  the 
white  cliffs  of  Old  England,  is  very  picturesque,  and  feelingly 
realized.  A  few  stray  land  birds,  having  found  their  way  so  far 
out  to  sea,  are  perching  themselves  upon  the  vessel — two  on  the 
shrouds  and  one  on  the  deck ;  the  latter  of  which  the  convalescent 
officer  watches  with  some  attention  as  it  pecks  at  some  crumbs 
which  have  been  oflfered  to  it.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  aft'ected  by 
the  group,  while  those  who  have  passed  through  similar  scenes 
will  find  their  eyes  moistened  as  they  gaze  on  the  picture.  Within 
the  memory  of  all,  we  have  had  the  spectacle  of  war-worn  soldiers, 
men  of  our  ovim  blood  and  race,  returning  from  the  fields  of  their 
fame  and  suffering.  The  pestilental  climate  of  Mexico,  and  the 
fierce  character  of  the  battles  fought,  tried  our  officers  and  soldiers 
as  severely  as  the  climate  and  conflicts  of  India  did  those  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  met  in  the  same  heroic  spirit  of  gallantry  and 
endurance — rewarded  with  the  same  gratitude  and  consideration. 
It  is  true  that  our  warriors  received  no  crosses  and  decorations, 
but  to  have  fought  in  Mexico  was  a  title  of  honor  and  respect. 
Military  services  are  held  in  this  country  in  high  estimation,  and, 
we  think,  viewed  in  a  proper  light.  The  pecuniai-y  rewards  at- 
tached to  the  profession  of  arms  are  low,  and  hence  the  man  who 
perils  his  life  in  defence  of  the  national  flag  must  be  actuated  by 
a  high  and  lofty  sense  of  patriotism,  above  all  ignoble  aims. 


firing  party),  and  a  little  respite  was  allowed.  Then  proceeding,  tha 
number  had  arrived  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  when  the  dis- 
trict officer  was  informed  that  the  remainder  refused  to  come  out  ot 
the  bastion,  where  they  had  been  temporarily  imprisoned  a  few  hours 
before.  Expecting  a  rush  and  resistance,  preparations  were  made 
against  escape ;  but  little  expectation  was  entertained  of  the  real 
and  awful  fate  which  had  falleu  on  the  remainder  of  the  mutineers ; 
they  had  anticipated,  by  a  few  short  hours,  their  doom.  The  doora 
were  opened,  and  behold,  they  were  nearly  all  dead  !  Unconscious- 
ly, the  tragedy  of  Holwcll's  Black  Hole  had  been  re-enacted.  Ni> 
cries  had  been  heard  during  the  night,  in  consequence  of  the  hub- 
bub, tumult  and  shouting  of  the  crowds  of  horsemen,  police,  tehseel 
guards,  and  excited  villagers.  Forty-five  bodies,  dead  from  fngbt, 
exhaustion,  heat,  and  partial  suffocation,  were  dragged  into  light, 
and  consigned,  in  common  with  all  the  other  bodies,  into  one  com- 
mon pit,  by  the  hands  of  the  village  sweepers.  One  Sepov  only 
was  too  much  wounded  in  the  conflict  to  suffer  the  agony  of  being 
taken  to  the  scene  of  execution.  He  was  accordingly  reprieved  for 
queen's  evidence,  and  forwarded  to  Lahore,  with  some  forty-one 
subsequent  captures,  from  Umritsur.  There,  in  full  parade  befoia 
the  other  mutinously-disposed  regiments  at  Meean  Meer,  they  all 
suffered  death  by  being  blown  away  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 
The  execution  at  Ujnalla  commenced  about  daybreak,  and  the 
stem  spectacle  was  over  in  a  few  short  hours.  Thus,  within 
(orty-eight  hours  of  the  date  of  the  crime,  there  fell  by  the  luw 
nearlv  five  hundred  men." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY    HUSBAND. 

nr    MARGARET     VERNE. 

AnsT  Mehitadle  Gray  sat  knitting  by  her  window,  and  I 
sat  watching  her.  I  was  pleased  with  my  scrutiny.  I  drank  in  a 
luxurious  kind  of  self-satisfaction  and  contentment  from  her  rosy, 
good-natured  face.  The  round,  plump  outline  of  her  cheeks,  the 
pleasant  light  of  her  blue  eyes,  the  kind  smile  that  softened  the 
curve  of  her  rather  large  mouth,  displaying  a  set  of  teeth  that 
might  have  made  a  dentist  ambitious,  the  folds  of  dark  brown 
hair,  striped  with  gray,  put  back  plainly  under  the  lace  frill  of  as 
white  a  cap  as  ever  matron  wore,  all  seemed  radiant  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  homely  quiet,  tranquillity  and  good  humor.  Her  two 
^eet,  of  decidedly  un-Cindcrella-ish  proportions,  but  well  slippered 
and  plump,  were  decorously  crossed  at  the  ankle  on  a  low  otto- 
man. I  admired  their  fine  shape  and  healthy,  natural  size  (I 
never  had  a  Chinaman's  taste  for  small  feet).  There  was  some- 
thing solid,  reliable  and  pleasing  in  their  appearance.  The  open 
skirt  of  her  simple  gingham  morning  dress  revealed  a  cambric 
petticoat,  with  graduated  tucks,  white  as  the  driven  snow  (if  I 
could  get  a  comparison,  I  would,  but  I  can't,  and  so  "driven 
snow  "  will  have  to  answer),  a  cambric  collar,  tucked  to  corre- 
spond with  her  petticoat,  encircled  her  throat ;  while  poised  upon 
us  finely  balanced  a  head  as  ever  excited  the  eloquence  of  a  phren- 
ologist, sat  that  crowning  piece  of  a  respectable  elderly  lady's 
dress — her  cap.  And  such  a  cap  ! — a  perfect  nest  of  lace,  jauntily 
interspersed  with  knots,  and  bows,  and  streamers  of  pink  ribbon, 
like  fragments  of  a  broken  sunset  on  a  bank  of  snow  (there ! 
reader,  dear,  congratulate  me  on  the  originality  of  that  comparison). 

Now  if  aunt  Mehitable  had  a  weakness  anywhere,  it  was  a  lean- 
ing of  her  affections  towards  pink  ribbons;  or,  in  {a.ct,  anything 
pink.  Her  patchwork  bed-quilts  were  all  a  mixture  of  pink  and 
white,  her  best  tea-set  was  of  white  china  with  a  pink  band,  and 
even  her  little  pet  kitten  ran  about  the  house  with  a  pink  ribbon 
around  his  throat.     But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  well  pleased  with  my  survey  of 
Aunt  Mehitable's  person.  She  looked  as  thrifty,  and  substantial, 
and  pleasant,  sitting  there  by  the  open  window,  with  the  light  of 
a  sweet  summer  morning  brightening  her  cheery  face,  and  turning 
her  knitting  needles  of  polished  steel  into  slender  lines  of  gold,  as 
they  glittered  in  and  out  through  the  soft  rows  of  worsted  stitches. 

I  may  as  well  say  here,  thai  although  I  called  her  Aunt  Mehita- 
ble, she  was  no  relation  of  mine.  She  had  been  a  schoolmate  of 
ray  mother's  when  they  both  were  j'oung,  and  in  after  life,  one  of 
her  dearest  and  most  steadfast  friends.  I  was  a  city  child,  born 
and  brought  up  in  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  delightful  localities 
of  dear  old  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  my  nineteenth  year,  my 
mother,  like  the  dear,  sensible  woman  that  she  was,  instead  of 
fitting  me  up  for  a  fashionable  summer  jaunt  to  Saratoga  or  New- 
port, had  posted  me  off  into  the  country  for  a  few  months'  rustica- 
tion, and  here  it  was  that  I  first  looked  upon  the  goodly  visage  of 
Aunt  Mehitable.  I  had  given  her  the  name  at  first  as  a  sort  of 
compliment,  and  finally  settled  into  the  habit  of  calling  her  so, 
for  my  love  of  her  dear  face  and  kind,  motherly  ways. 

"  Nell,  come  here  !" 

The  command  startled  me,  it  was  so  abrupt  and  unexpected. 
Aunt  Mehitable's  knitting-work  had  fallen  from  her  busy  fingers 
upon  her  knee,  her  hands  were  crossed  idly  on  her  lap,  and  an 
abstracted  smile  hovered  about  her  mouth.  Her  round  ankles 
were  uncrossed  from  the  ottoman,  as  she  spoke,  and  myself  mo- 
tioned a  seat  thereon.     "  Well,  what  is  it,  auntie  1" 

She  drew  my  head  down  upon  her  knee  and  stroked  my  hair 
caressingly,  but  made  me  no  answer  in  words.  Her  glance  wan- 
dered out  of  the  window,  over  the  wild  fields  that  surrounded  her 
cottage  ;  fields  green  and  fresh  with  the  tender  verdure  of  early 
summer.  Then  it  came  nearer  home,  into  tne  quiet  little  sitting- 
room,  and  roved  about  in  a  sortof  aimlessly  searching  way,  linger- 
ing upon  every  object  separately,  from  the  tall  wooden  clock  that 
beat  out  its  monotonous  story  of  time,  in  the  corner,  to  the  striped, 
home-made  carpet  that  covered  the  floor  beneath  it.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  me  that  Aunt  Mehitable  was  thinking  of  something  very 
unusual,  very  strange,  and  withal,  quite  pleasing.  At  least  she 
dropped  her  gaze  upon  my  face,  and  saidina  way  half  assertative, 
half  interrogative  : 

"  You  have  never  seen  my  son  Edward,  Nellie  ?" 

I  shook  my  head.  Next  to  pink  ribbons,  Edward  was  Aunt 
Mehitable's  weakness.  During  the  four  weeks  that  I  had  sojourned 
with  her,  his  praises  had  poured  into  my  ear  in  a  continued  stream. 
Edward's  accomplishments,  Edward's  beauty,  Edward's  future 
prospects,  had  been  her  inexhaustible  theme  during  my  stay,  until 
at  last  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  my  hand  in  the 
fire,  or  my  foot  in  water,  without  getting  cither  scorched  or  damp- 
ened, as  of  passing  a  day  in  good  Mrs.  Gray's  society,  without 
hearing  a  dissertation  on  Edward.  So  I  settled  myself  down  con- 
tentedly on  the  ottoman,  and  waited  for  her  next  sally.  It  was 
altogether  different  from  what  I  had  expected. 

'■  Have  you  ever  thought  of  marrymg,  dear  1" 

"  Why,  what  a  question  to  ask  a  girl  of  nineteen,  Aunt  Hitty !" 
and  I  laughed  merrily.  "  I  assure  you  I  am  too  much  of  a  wo- 
man not  to  have  been  building  air-castles,  ever  since  I  put  off  pin- 
afores and  pantalettes.  Thought  about  marrying !  to  be  sure  I 
have  !"  and  I  laughed  again. 

"  Well,  well,  you  needn't  take  on  so  about  it ;  it  was  a  civil 
question,  wasn't  it  1  '  she  asked,  a  little  fluttered.  "  I  suppose  you 
will  marry  one  of  them  Boston  chaps  and  settle  down  in  the  city, 
wont  you  ?" 

How  she  lifted  my  chin  into  her  hand,  and  looked  penetratingly 
into  my  eyes. 


"  Nothing  more  probable.  Aunt  Hitty,  though  I  regret  to  say  I 
am  decidedly  countryfied  in  my  tastes.     I  hate  the  city." 

"  Do  you,  dear !"  Her  face  brightened  like  a  full  moon. 
"  Would  you  like  always  to  live  in  the  country  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  How  would  you  like  such  a  home  as  this,  with  a  nice  husband 
attached  V 

"  Above  all  things  !"  I  cried,  clapping  my  hands  delightedly. 
"  What  a  sweet,  delicious  idea  !" 

"And  could  you  be  contented  with  such  surroundings  as 
these  ?" 

Aunt  Hitty  looked  inquiringly  about  her,  and  my  glance  fol- 
lowed hers.  Everything  my  eyes  fell  on  looked  fresh  and  sweet. 
The  long,  white  curtains,  looped  back  from  the  windows  with  tas- 
sels equally  white,  the  simple  furniture,  guiltless  of  dust  or  stain  ; 
the  old-fashioned  looking  glass,  with  a  tuft  of  peacock's  feathers 
stuck  above  it ;  the  little  stand  of  books  in  one  corner,  the  stately 
wooden  clock  opposite,  the  polished  andirons  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  coarse  carpet,  with  its  rainbow-like  stripes  of  red,  blue  and 
orange,  all  had  a  quiet,  homelike  fascination  for  me,  and  although 
I  had  assured  her  jocosely  before,  this  time  my  reply  came  from 
the  heart : 

"  Contented,  a  thousand  times  contented,  Aunt  Hitty  !" 

"Bless  your  sweet  heart,  child!  You've  got  your  mother's 
honest,  simple  nature.  You  don't  care  for  fineries  or  fooleries." 
She  put  her  warm,  motherly  arms  about  my  neck,  and  ki.sscd  mo 
tenderly.  "  But  you  don't  pretend  to  say  you  could  be  satisfied  to 
live  in  this  very  same  little  out-of-the-way  village,  in  this  very  same 
house,  all  your  days,  do  youV 

"  Why  yes,  only —  " 

"Only  you'd  want  some  other  society  beside  old  Aunt  Hitty, 
eh  ?"  She  winked  to  mc  roguishly.  "  I  expect  Edward  home 
to-morrow." 

Something  in  her  tone  as  she  said  this,  brought  a  quick  color 
into  my  face.  For  the  first  time  I  didn't  like  to  have  Edward 
associated  with  our  conversation. 

"  So  you  really  think  you  would  like  this  for  a  home  ;  well,  thii 
place  is  Edward's.     I  guess  we  can  manage  the  affair  between  us." 

I  looked  up  at  her  in  surprise.  A  benignant  smile  broadened 
the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  a  patronizing  light  that  amused 
while  it  half  frightened  me,  brightened  her  blue  eyes.  Dear,  trans- 
parent old  soul  !  I  saw  through  her  in  a  moment. 

"  But,  Aunt  Hitty—  " 

"  No  huts,  child  ! — leave  it  all  to  me.  I've  had  my  heart  set  on 
this  ever  since  I  first  laid  eyes  on  you,  and  should  have 
mentioned  it  before,  only  I  didn't  think  you'd  take  to  it  so 
readily." 

"But,  I  say,  Aunt  Ilitty— " 

"  Tush,  child  !"  She  ran  on,  without  noticing  the  little  quiver 
of  distress  in  my  voice.  "  You  seem  just  like  a  daughter  to  me, 
and  he'll  like  you,  I  am  sure.     Edv/aii'a^a.  good  boy,  Edward  is." 

"  But  I  say.  Aunt  Iliity—  " 

"Don't  get  so  excited  about  it,  dear.  I  haven't  written  any- 
thing to  Edward  about  your  being  here,  and  I  didn't  mean  to  tell 
you  how  soon  I  expected  him  home,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  help 
it.  I  intended  a  pleasant  surprise  for  both  of  you.  I'm  not  in 
the  least  fearful  that  he  wont  be  pleased  with  you — not  in  the  least. 
Edward's  a.  good  boy,  Edward  is." 

Two  or  three  times  I  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  the  garru- 
lous, self  deluded  old  lady  would  interrupt  me  with  such  a  flow  of 
words  as  quite  to  dishearten  me,  always  concluding  with — "Ed- 
ward's agoodhoy,  Edward  is." 

At  last,  in  a  fit  of  clear  desperation,  I  cried  out : 

"Aunt  Hitty!  Aant  Mehitable  !  Mrs.  Gray  !     .4re  you  insane  !" 

She  turned  upon  me  with  a  shocked,  bewildered  look. 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself  any  longer,  auntie.  I  don't  doubt  that 
Edward  is  a  good  boy — a  worthy  son  of  his  worthy  mother — a 
noble,  talented,  handsome  young  man.  But  for  all  that,  /  don't 
want  to  marry  him  !" 

"  And  why.  Miss  Hoity-toity  t  He's  good  enough  for  the 
queen."     She  looked  really  pained. 

"  It  isn't  that  I  don't  think  him  good  enough,  auntie — only  I 
am— already — am —  " 

"  Not  engaged,  child  1" 

"  No,  not  as  bad  as  that — only  in  love !" 

"  Pshaw  !  who  with  1" 

"  I  don't  know." 

She  looked  at  me  half  angrily,  as  though  she  thought  me  mak- 
ing sport  of  her. 

"  Don't  bite  me.  Aunt  Hitty,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  It's 
nothing  very  serious,  after  all." 

She  took  up  her  knitting-work,  and  commenced  knitting  vigor- 
ously, eyeing  mc  over  her  needles  with  a  questioning,  dissatisfied 
look. 

"  Well,  you  see,  auntie,"  I  began,  "  he  saved  my  life." 

"Who!" 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  know.  It  was  in  this  way  :  A  year  ago 
this  very  June —  " 

"  The  same  time  Edward  went  away,"  she  interrupted. 

"  A  year  ago  this  very  June,  I  was  travelling  between  here  and 
Boston,  in  a  lumbering,  ricketty  old  stagecoach.  I  had  but  one 
companion —  a  young  man.  I  see  you  are  anticipating  me,  so  I 
will  only  say  he  was  handsome,  gentlemanly  and  refined,  and  be- 
guiled many  an  otherwise  tedious  hour,  with  his  rare  conversa- 
tional powers.  I  was  always  a  very  susceptible  damsel,  auntie, 
and  1  grew  to  liking  him  strangely — more  so  than  I  had  ever  liked 
any  other  man  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance.  Well,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  wo  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  rocky  gorge  on 
our  way,  and  while  the  crazy  old  coach  was  jumbling  over  the 
stones,  I  spied  a  cluster  of  purple  columbines  nodding  on  a  cliff 


almost  directly  over  our  heads.  I  asked  the  driver  to  stop  while 
I  gathered  them,  and  my  companion  begged  the  privilege  of  ac- 
companying me.  Of  course,  I  was  nothing  loth.  We  had  a  difli- 
cult  task  before  us  in  climbing  the  steep,  slippery  rocks,  but  we 
managed  it  finally,  and  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  coveted  blos- 
soms. I  sprang  forward  for  them,  my  foot  caught  on  a  stone,  and 
in  a  moment  more  I  should  have  been  tumbling  over  the  hill  in  a 
most  un-heroine-like  manner,  had  not  a  quick,  strong  hand  grasped 
my  arm  and  held  me  on  solid  ground.  But  my  rescuer  met  the 
fate  from  which  he  had  saved  me.  His  foot  slipped  on  the  very 
pebble  which  had  well  nigh  betrayed  me  into  a  fall,  and  with  a 
dizzy,  sliding  motion,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  save  himself,  over  he 
went.  I  saw  him  strike  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  heard  a  low  groan, 
and — well,  I  don't  know  what  happened  afterward,  till  he  stood 
leaning  heavily  on  my  shoulder,  with  a  bruised  head  and  a  well 
nigh  broken  arm.  There  was  no  house  within  half  a  dozen  miles, 
the  driver  said,  and  so,  after  bandaging  his  head  with  my  hand- 
kerchief, and  taking  my  merino  scarf  from  my  neck  to  bind  up 
his  arm,  we  were  obliged  to  proceed.  0,  auntie,  how  white  his 
face  was  !  and  how  he  winced  with  pain  as  the  coach  jogged  along 
over  the  rough  road,  though  he  kept  assuring  me  that  he  wasn't 
harmed — only  scratched  a  trifle.  I  know  it  was  a  delicate  matter 
for  a  young  lady  to  manage,  but  I  could  do  no  less  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  not  the  place  for  a  display  of  prudishness,  and 
so  I  did  it." 

"  Did  what  V  asked  Aunt  Hitty  interestedly,  as  I  stopped  to 
take  breath. 

"  Why  I  put  one  arm  across  him  to  steady  him  from  the  motion 
of  the  stage,  and  told  him  to  rest  his  head  on  my  shoulder,  and 
— and— he  did.     When  we  reached  the  hotel  he  had  fainted." 

"And  is  that  all?" 

"Nearly  all.  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  but  not 
until  I  first  assured  myself  that  he  was  in  good  hands.  I  left  him 
a  note,  expressive  of  my  thanks  for  his  gallantry,  my  earnest  re- 
grets for  the  accident,  and  begging  him  when  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  dictate  a  message,  to  send  me  word  of  his 
welfare,  as  I  should  be  anxious  until  I  heard  that  his  slight  act  of 
courtesy  to  myself  had  not  resulted  seriously." 

"  And  did  you  ever  hear  V 

"  Yes,  that's  the  funniest  of  the  whole.  Aunt  Hitty.  It  was  only 
a  few  days  before  I  came  here.  Papa  brought  me  a  note  super- 
scribed in  a  bold,  firm,  masculine  hand,  to  Miss  Nellie  Stanwood. 
It  said  that  owing  to  an  oversight  of  the  landlady's,  my  note  was 
laid  aside  among  his  things,  and  it  was  only  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent that  he  had  discovered  it,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  eleven 
months  from  the  time  of  its  dating,  and  when  he  was  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  place  where  it  was  written.  He  assured  me 
that  he  was  well — quite  well — that  he  had  sustained  no  serious 
injury,  and  that  if  be  were  the  owner  of  a  dozen  heads  and  as 
many  pairs  of  arms,  he  should  be  delighted  to  risk  them  all  in  so 
sweet  a  service  once  more.  He  said  that  he  should  le  passing 
through  Boston  in  a  short  time,  and  should  do  himself  the  honor 
of  calling  upon  me,  to  renew,  with  my  permission,  an  acquain- 
tance that,  in  spite  of  its  unfortunate  interruption,  had  been  re- 
membered by  him  only  too  pleasantly.  He  added  a  few  jocular 
remarks  in  allusion  to  the  catastrophe,  and  signed  himself — '  The 
Hero  of  the  Gorge.'  I  suppose  he  forgot  that  I  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  his  real  name.  He  did  not  inform  me  before  the  acci- 
dent, and  I  had  no  method  of  asccrtainmg  afterward." 

"And  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Nellie  Stanwood," — Aunt  Hitty 
was  eying  me  severely  over  her  knitting-work — "  you  don't  pre- 
tend to  say  that  you  entertain  any  affection  for  a  man  whom  you 
never  saw  but  once — of  whose  real  name,  even,  you  are  ignorant." 

"But  I  do  pretend  to  say  it."  I  felt  the  hot  blood  burning  in 
my  cheeks,  as  I  answered  her,  but  I  had  begun  my  confession,  and 
I  would  not  retreat.  "It  doesn't  take  me  an  age  to  learn  to  lo — 
like  a  person.  There  was  an  unmistakable  air  of  refinement  about 
him,  a  congeniality,  a  kindredness  of  soul,  if  you  vill,  which  mag- 
netized me  the  moment  I  came  nnder  its  infiuence.  I  felt  instantly 
that  he  was  manly,  honorable,  thoroughly  pure  and  good  ;  that 
our  acquaintance,  if  formed  under  other  circumstances,  would  soon 
have  resulted  in  an  inevitable  heart-entanglement,  and  that 
thought,  in  connection  with  our  novel  adventure,  opened  before 
me  a  lesson,  w!iich  I  was  only  too  ready  to  read,  understand,  and 
remember." 

"  O,  you  romantic  little  idiot !" 

Aunt  Hitty  turned  away  in  a  huff.  Every  pink  streamer  on  her 
cap  quivered  with  instinctive  indignation.  Her  knitting-work 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  her  right  foot  beat  a  quick,  impatient  tune  on 
the  carpet. 

"Aunt  Hitty!" 

I  spoke  in  a  mollifying  tone,  and  drawing  both  her  hands  within 
my  own,  laid  my  flushed  cheek  coaxingly  against  them,  for  I 
couldn't  endure  to  see  her  looking  so  pained  and  hurt. 

"  I  don't  care,  it's  too  bad  \"  she  exclaimed,  with  h  sort  of  spite, 
though  she  didn't  withdraw  her  hands  from  ray  caress.  "  The 
first  woman  I  ever  took  a  notion  to  have  my  Edward  marry,  and 
now  for  her  to  prove  herself  such  a  foolish  little  —  " 

She  didn't  finish  the  sentence,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  tears,  real, 
genuine  tears  of  wonnded  feeling,  in  her  eyes.  I  sprang  up  from 
the  ottoman,  seated  myself  on  her  knee,  put  my  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  commenced  playfully  kissing  off  the  tears  with  a  series 
of  little  dainty  smacks  that  had  always  been  a  childish  trick  of 
mine.     In  spite  of  herself,  I  soon  had  her  laughing. 

"Now,  Aunt  Hitty,  don't  mind  it,  please.  Maybe  I  shall  like 
Edward  better  than  I  think  ;  or  what  is  more  probable,  maybe  he 
wont  fancy  me,  and  you'll  soon  begin  to  see  through  his  eyes,  you 
know,  and  forget  this." 

There !  I  had  her  eyes  full  of  tears  again.  But  this  time  she 
smiled  through  them. 
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"  Forgive  me,  Nell.     Your  nuntio  is  a  precious  old  simpleton 
to  make  the  host  of  her,  but  I  had  got  my  heart  so  set  on  this,  it 
was  hard  to  be  disappointed.     There's  no  danger  but  you'll  like 
each  other,  thougli.     I've  no  need  to  worry.     Edward's  a  rjood 
boy,  Kdward  is." 

And  with  that  sentence  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  left  her.  I  kept 
my  room  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  day,  thinking  all  manner  of  dis- 
agreeable, disquieting  things,  and  wishing  myself  in  Jericho. 

The  next  day  was  bright  and  beautiful.  The  stage  was  ex- 
pected at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  the  clock  struck  one. 
Aunt  Hitty  sent  me  to  my  chamber  to  dress,  in  spite  of  my  assur- 
ance that  fifteen  minutes  was  ample  time  for  ceremony.  A.s  my 
foot  touched  the  lower  stair,  she  called  after  me  : 

"  Put  on  your  pi'nA:  dress,  Nellie." 

Yes,  I  had  anticipated  her,  and  selected  a  dress  of  the  faintest 
rose  colored  tarletan,  in  which  I  duly  made  my  appearance  before 
her,  to  be  turned  about  this  way  and  that,  complimented,  criti- 
cized, kissed,  and  then  tortured  with  tBe  never-failing  remark, 
which  somehow  didn't  strike  me  as  particularly  applicable : 
"  Edward's  a  good  boy,  Edward  is." 

That  was  a  long  half  hour  that  we  sat  together  in  the  porch, 
waiting  for  the  coming  stage  that  was  to  bring  home  Edward 
Gray.  A  long  half  hour,  but  it  ended  at  last,  as  all  half  hours 
must  eventually  do.  We  heard  a  faint  rumbling  in  the  distance; 
then  a  little  cloud  of  dust  was  describable  througti  the  trees,  drift- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  towards  us  down  the  road,  and  then  sud- 
denly, while  Aunt  Hitty  was  stretching  her  neck  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  her  motherly  face  flushed  with  eager  expectancy — her 
eyes  alight,  and  her  cheeks  aglow,  and  1  sat  trembling  beside  her 
like  a  scared  mouse,  the  ponderous  brown  vehicle  dashed  round 
an  angle  of  the  road,  and  rattled  furiously  up  to  the  door.  A  tall 
figure,  encased  in  a  dmty  travelling-suit  of  linen,  sprang  to  the 
ground,  and  with  half  a  dozen  rapid  leaps  stood  before  us. 

"Mother!"  " Edward !"  were  the  exclamations  that  followed, 
and  Aunt  Hitty's  plump  arms  were  about  the  young  man's  neck, 
and  the  dusty  linen  coat  sleeves  were  about  her's.  For  a  moment 
the  mother  and  son  stood  clasped  in  a  close  embrace,  and  then, 
as  the  latter  wheeled  about,  I  caught  a  view  of  his  features. 

One  glance  was  enough.  But  why  did  the  crimson  blood  rush 
tumultuously  up  into  my  face,  my  heart  spring  to  my  throat  with 
a  frightened  bound  ?  Surely  I  had  seen  that  tall,  straight  figure, 
those  merry  blue  eyes,  that  head  of  thick  brown  curls,  elsewhere! 
Shades  of  romance !  With  a  thrill  of  dismay  I  recognized  the 
fact,  that  my  gallant  friend,  "  The  Hero  of  the  Gorge,"  and  Ed- 
ward Gray,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

I  tnrned  noiselessly,  with  the  intention  of  stealing  way  unob- 
served, but  Aunt  Hitty  was  too  quick  for  me. 

"  Edward,  this  is  Miss  Stanwood — a  daughter  of  the  lady  you 
have  heard  me  mention  so  often.  She  has  been  visiting  with  mo 
for  a  few  weeks.     Miss  Stanwood,  my  son  Edward." 

He  turned  with  a  careless  nod,  but  as  his  glance  met  mine,  an 
expression  of  wonder,  succeeded  by  a  radiant,  frank,  but  bewil- 
dered smile,  swept  over  his  face. 

"How — who — what  ■?  Is  it  possible  ?  Nelly  Stanwood  !  This 
is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure  !"  And  I  felt  my  hand  clasped 
with  a  hearty,  cordial  pressure,  and  knew  that  a  pair  of  wicked 
blue  eyes  were  reading  my  countenance,  just  then  burning  with 
the  rosiest  of  blushes. 

I  stammered  out  a  few  incoherent  words  of  greeting,  and  then 
awkwardly  enough,  in  my  desperate  attempt  to  say  something  in- 
telligible, referred  to  our  former  meeting,  expressing  my  thanks  in 
a  blundering  and  confused  manner,  which  must  have  excited  the 
young  men's  compassion,  for  he  interrupted  me  gayly  : 

"  0  don't  mention  it — don't  mention  it!  The  gratitude  ought 
all  to  be  on  my  side,  for  tlie  happiness  of  winning  such  an  acquain- 
tance. And  yet  if  you  really  consider  yourself  indebted  to  me 
— though  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  presume  upon  any  little  service 
I  may  have  rendered  you  in  the  past — why,  let  us  cancel  the  obli- 
gation in  this  way,"  and  bonding  forward,  he  touched  his  lips 
gallantly  to  my  cheek. 

Aunt  Hitty  stood  staring  at  us  in  round-eyed  amazement,  but  a 
few  words  explained  the  matter  to  her  satisfaction,  and  lifting  her 
hands  wonderingly,  she  e.cclaimed  : 

"  You  don't  say  !  You — don't — say  I  Why,  Nellie,  Edward  ! 
I'm  so  glad  !"  And  the  delighted  woman,  with  an  agility  surpris- 
ing in  a  lady  of  her  years,  darted  forward  and  flung  her  arms 
about  each  of  us,  hugging  and  kissing  each  of  us  alternately,  till  I 
was  almost  smothered  with  her  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
Edward  declared  that  if  that  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  exercises, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  share  ;  and  I  have  a  distinct  impression  of 
half  a  dozen  kisses  that  didn't  come  from  Aunt  Hitty's  lips,  be- 
stowed promiscuously  upon  ray  cheeks,  chin,  and  forehead — my 
mouth  alone  escaping. 

I  was  nineteen  years  old  then,  and  now  I  am  nearly  thirty.  If 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  my  being  Mrs.  Gray,  I  am.  But 
I  wish  you  could  take  a  peep  into  my  sitting-room  this  morning  ; 
the  veritable  sitting-room  where  Aunt  Hitty  and  I  sat  years  ago, 
only  now  the  striped  carpet  has  given  place  to  one  of  rather  nicer 
material,  and  in  the  corner  where  the  old  clock  used  to  stand, 
there  is  now  a  stylish-looking  sofa.  At  this  moment  a  crimson 
smoking-cap  is  tossed  carelessly  upon  one  of  its  cushioned  arms 
and  a  pair  of  masculine  slippers  are  peeping  out  from  the  drapery 
at  its  foot.  At  the  window  sits  Aunt  Hitty,  looking  a  little  older 
than  when  you  saw  her  last.  It  is  not  knitting-work  she  has  in 
her  hands,  but  a  suspicious  looking  bundle  of  flannel  and  dimity, 
which  she  is  tossing  up  caressingly,  saying  once  in  a  while,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  age  :  "  Edward's  a  yood  baby,  Edward  is  !" 

And  now  there  is  a  step  on  the  walk,  in  the  hall,  at  my  side  ;  a 
firm,  mauly  step,  while  a  little  six-year-old  girl,  tugging  at  my 
skirt,  cries  :  "  Mama,  papa  come  1  papa  come  !" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  POOR   SCHOLAR. 

BY   EDWIN     I,.    TUTTLE. 

I  BECAME  interested  in  him,  from  seeing  him  pass  my  window 
every  morning,  towards  a  breezy  hill,  where,  when  he  had  reached 
the  summit,  he  would  take  off  his  hat,  as  if  involuntarily  doing 
homage  to  the  Creator  of  so  much  beauty  as  lay  sleeping  beneath 
his  eye.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  evidently  in  ill  health,  but 
with  a  clear  and  untroubled  eye,  that  told  of  a  world  of  cheerful 
and  healthy  fancies  and  thoughts.  I  called  him,  habitually,  the 
Poor  Scholar,  after  some  character  of  which  I  had  once  read.  I 
knew  he  was  poor,  for  his  carefully  darned  clothes  betrayed  it  no 
less  than  the  indescribable  look  in  his  countenance  that,  spite  of 
his  cheerful  eyes,  told  me  was  born  of  want — I  almost  feared,  of 
starvation.  I  cannot  remember  all  the  arts  I  used  to  become 
acquainted  with  him.  I  succeeded  at  last,  by  means  of  one  of  my 
children,  a  bright  little  fellow,  who  had  an  infantile  tact  for  mak- 
ing friends,  and  who  was  quite  attracted  to  the  poor  scholar, 
whose  real  name  I  found  was  Matthew  Thornleigh.  My  little 
Fred  had  been  on  the  hill  twice  with  the  stranger.  I  did  not  fear 
to  trust  him  with  my  treasure,  for  I  knew,  by  the  glance  of  those 
clear,  upraised  eyes,  that  he  was  a  good  and  true  man.  They 
grew  quite  inseparable — the  child  looking  out  for  him  every  day, 
and  the  young  man  as  earnestly  watching  for  Fred. 

One  day  they  were  hastening  down  the  hill  to  avoid  a  thunder 
shower,  which  was  fast  coming  on,  and  when  I  ran  out  to  meet 
the  boy,  I  begged  Mr.  Thornleigh  to  come  in  with  me  too,  until 
the  sudden  storm  had  subsided. 

He  hesitated,  but  I  insisted.  "  Had  you  not  stopped  for  Fred's 
little  feet,  you  could  have  avoided  the  shower  altogether.  There- 
fore, you  must  come  in." 

He  smiled  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  and  followed  me.  We  talked  of 
books,  and  I  began  to  see  at  once,  that  he  was  highly  intellectual 
and  more  than  ordinarily  educated.  I  actually  lured  him  into 
taking  tea  with  me. 

After  that  he  often  called,  and  talked  with  me  of  books.  I  sup- 
plied myself  with  new  publications  that  I  knew  he  would  not 
otherwise  see,  and  I  took  care  that  he  should  not  want  nourish- 
ment for  the  body  also.  Every  day  on  his  return  from  the  hill,  I 
insisted  on  at  least,  a  ^lass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  as  his  refection 
after  walking.  It  did  him  good,  and  he  stepped  lighter  and 
stronger  every  day. 

I  found  he  was  living  with  his  widowed  mother,  and  that  they 
were  poor,  almost  to  destitution.  The  mother  was  lame,  and  con- 
sequently disabled  from  work  ;  and  he,  after  years  of  patient  study, 
and  another  of  patient  hope,  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  good 
prospect  of  employment,  on  account  of  the  frightful  amount  of 
blood  which  he  raised. 

"  Will  your  mother  see  me  ?"  I  asked. 

A  cloud  came  for  an  instant  over  his  fine  eyes.  After  a  while 
he  said,  "  Perhaps — I  do  not  know ;  but  our  altered  circumstances 
have  rendered  her  shy  of  strangers." 

Never  mind,  I  thought  to  myself,  Fred  can  make  her  acquain- 
tance— and  the  little  fellow  actually  went  daily  until  he  enticed 
Mrs.  Thornleigh,  lame  as  she  was,  to  my  house. 

I  found  in  her  a  worthy  mother  to  such  a  son.  She  knew  his 
worth  and  his  attainments ;  but  she  had  long  known  that  his  future 
was  short.  I  knew  it  too,  but  I  had  determined  that  it  should  not 
pass  away  in  destitution ;  neither  would  I  wound  his  sensitive 
nature  by  seeming  to  bestow  charity.  I  knew  that,  with  such  a 
mind  as  Matthew  Thornleigh  possessed,  he  must  have  traced  evi- 
dence of  it  somewhere.  "  You  have  doubtless  written  much,"  I 
said,  interrogatively. 

There  was  a  deep  flush  on  his  brow  when  he  answered,  "I 
have,  but  it  has  been  rejected." 

"  May  I  see  what  they  rejected  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow." 

The  mass  of  writing  which  he  placed  in  my  hands  the  next  day, 
was  proof  of  his  industry,  and,  in  ray  judgment,  it  was  worthier  of 
publishing  than  much  that  finds  ready  success. 

I  determined  to  make  a  trial  for  a  novel,  which  I  found  lying  in 
the  midst  of  essays,  fragments  of  plays,  and  a  number  of  very 
sweet  poems.  I  inclosed  the  longest  to  a  well  known  publisher, 
wrote  a  note  in  my  largest  hand-writing,  and  signed  my  name, 
John  Armstrong.  The  book  had  received  its  name  already,  and 
the  name  of  its  author.     I  substituted  new  ones  for  both. 

The  manuscript  was  read,  and  I  soon  received  a  note  addressed 
to  John  Armstrong,  stating  terms  of  publishing,  etc.,  and  request- 
ing an  answer.  The  whole  business  was  done  by  writing;  and, 
with  the  facility  with  which  those  things  were  done  three  or  four 
years  ago,  when  a  fast  book  was  "  put  through  "  as  easily  as  a  tel- 
egraphic message.  I  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  Mr. 
Thornleigh  a  book,  of  which  the  title-page  only  was  looked  at  by 
him,  and  was  not  recognized.  "But  read  it — look  it  over  while 
you  sit  here,"  I  said.  "  I  want  your  opinion  of  it.  It  must  be 
good,  for  I  was  assured  that  a  new  edition  would  come  out  imme- 
diately, the  first  not  being  large  enough  to  supply  the  demand." 

He  turned  over  the  leaves,  at  first  listlessly,  for  he  had  not  been 
quite  as  cheerful  as  usual.  But  he  presently  warmed  up  into  hew 
life.     "  AVhy,  this  is  perfectly  marvellous  !     Did  you  do  this  V 

And  I  told  him,  as  he  sat  there,  his  large  bright  eyes  growing 
larger  and  brighter,  until  their  beams  were  quenched  in  a  shower 
of  glad,  happy  tears.  I  believe  I  never  experienced  a  sensation  of 
truer  satisfaction  than  I  did  then.  No  book  in  that  prolific  year 
did  better  than  this  ;  and  although  the  returns  were  not  rapid  to 
him,  the  presumption  was  that  he  would  reap  a  good  harvest 
eventually,  and  this  thought  nourished  him  even  more  than  my 
wine  did. 


To  draw  his  mind  from  his  state  of  health  was  now  desirable. 
Like  all  deeply  romantic  young  persons,  when  they  are  ill,  he  had 
long  been  impressed  that  his  life  was  passing.  I  convinced  him 
that  his  symptoms  were  sometimes  inconclusive  ones,  and  this 
also  was  good  for  him.  I  am  taking  great  credit  to  myself,  I  am 
aware,  but  indeed  I  must  be  forgiven.  Small  indeed  were  ray 
offices ;  productive,  happily  of  good  results,  showing  that  the  day 
of  small  things  must  not  be  despised. 

A  year  found  Matthew  Thornleigh  independent.  Almost  all 
his  finished  productions  had  found  their  way  into  the  press,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  and  a  lucrative  employment  was  within  hi» 
reach,  of  which  his  health  was  the  only  drawback.  Another,  less 
valuable,  he  accepted,  and  in  the  joy  of  a  rescue  from  poverty,  he 
grew  strong  and  well.  It  was  like  the  excitement  of  wine,  and  he 
throve  upon  it  daily. 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  mother  once  more  dressed  as 
became  her  age  and  dignity,  and  waited  on  by  a  servant ;  their 
dwelling  renewed  in  its  freshness,  and  Matthew's  books — those 
precious  books  !  returned  to  the  lately  empty  shelves. 

I  was  about  to  receive  a  visit  from  two  young  cousins,  and  at 
home  we  were  busy  preparing  for  their  reception.  They  arrived 
in  due  season.  Sybil  Grey,  a  bright,  dashing,  coquettish  beauty, 
and  Kate  Harris,  not  so  pretty,  but  a  very  lovable  sort  of 
person. 

How  bewitchingly  Sybil  looked  in  her  mass  of  thin,  floating 
drapery  that  waved  round  her  like  a  blue  mist;  so  different  to 
Kate,  in  her  modest  gray  silk,  which  exposed  neither  arms  nor 
neck.  The  latter  was  just  such  a  woman  as  I  should  select  for 
Matthew  Thornleigh's  wife,  had  the  "Poor  Scholar"  been  in  a 
situation  to  marry ;  but  I  loved  her  too  well  to  wish  to  see  him 
droop  away  as  he  might  do,  if  sorrow  should  come  to  him  again. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  anxiety  on  Kate's  account.  Sybil 
Grey  carried  him  off  at  once,  and  showered  her  soft,  winning 
smiles,  as  she  had  done  to  dozens  of  victims  before.  To  Matthew, 
so  new  to  this  species  of  excitement,  it  was  bewildering,  intoxicat- 
ing. She  exaggerated  his  talents,  until  he  began  to  think  that  the 
public  had  been  unjust  to  him  in  not  making  his  ovation  a  more 
brilliant  one.  Listening  to  her  extravagant  talk,  he  overrated 
himself,  and  his  really  fine  mind  became  obscured  by  vanity. 

It  was  a  desperate  game  that  Sybil  was  playing,  and  the  price 
was  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  life  of  one  of  the  best  and  purest  men 
I  ever  knew.  I  warned  her,  and  I  warned  him.  I  knew  that  with 
her  it  was  the  passion  of  an  hour,  and  that,  once  back  to  the  gay 
city,  she  would  forget  the  poor  victim  whose  love  for  her  would 
destroy  him,  unless  he  could  be  convinced  of  her  arts. 

I  said  nothing  to  Kate,  who  looked  on  somewhat  indifferently, 
as  if  she  were  used  to  see  Sybil  playing  with  the  victim  she  in- 
tended to  destroy.  I  could  not  feel  thus  careless,  especially  as  I 
knew  Sybil  was  constantly  receiving  letters  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  city,  to  whom  she  was  engaged. 

They  were  inseparable.  Kate  and  myself  were  left,  day  after 
day,  while  Matthew — who  had  no  engagement  after  three  in  the 
afternoon — and  Sybil  went  riding,  or  driving,  or  walking  together. 
We  could  have  no  doubt  that  an  engagement  had  been  formed, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  each  other.  As  to  Sybil, 
she  wound  her  maddening,  bewitching  toils  round  our  "  Poor 
Scholar,"  until  I  began  to  dread  that  she  should  loosen  them — all 
unfit  as  she  was  to  be  his  wife — lest  his  reason  should  be  the 
sacrifice. 

She  was  called  home  suddenly,  by  the  arrival  of  a  long  absent 
brother.  Kate  staid  with  me,  and  Sybil  promised  to  come  back, 
although  I  had  not  urged  it.  I  could  not  respect  her,  for  I  fully 
believed  she  was  luring  Matthew  on  to  disappointment.  His  only 
solace  in  her  absence,  seemed  talking  with  Kate  and  myself  about 
her.  He  was  hopeful  and  confident  of  the  future,  but  his  anxiety 
to  see  her  again  was  so  intense,  that  he  obtained  a  leisure  day,  and 
went  to  visit  her.  The  circumstances  of  that  visit  were  painful  in 
themselves,  disastrous  in  their  results.  Matthew  Thornleigh  came 
to  my  house  when  he  returned,  and  I  could  never  have  believed 
that  one  could  have  changed  as  he  had  since  morning.  The  damp 
masses  of  black  hair  lay  upon  a  forehead  wet  with  great  drops  of 
agony.  The  frame  which  had  grown  strong  and  full,  was  quiver- 
ing, and  the  limbs  were  tottering  in  weakness. 

He  gasped  out  his  day's  experience  and  left  us.  The  next  day 
he  was  raging  with  fever.  I  wrote  to  Sybil  to  come  and  behold 
the  wreck  she  had  made.  Her  answer  was  characteristic.  "  Mr. 
Thornleigh  must  expect,  if  he  imitated  the  moth,  to  have  bis 
wings  scorched.  Don't  be  alarmed,  '  men  have  died  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.' " 

I  would  not  reply  to  this  heartless  letter,  but,  long  before  Thorn- 
leigh came  to  his  senses,  we  received  wedding  cards.  Sybil  Gray 
was  married  !  O,  what  weary  days  for  all  of  us,  were  those  in 
which  Sybil  Grey  was  making  her  wedding  tour  at  Niagara  and 
the  Springs  !  Mrs.  Thornleigh  was  unable  to  take  care  of  Matthew, 
and  Kate  and  I  went  to  her  every  day.  He  knew  me  always,  but 
Kate  and  his  mother  were  unrecognized.  At  last,  one  Sabbath 
twilight  found  him  restored  to  his  right  mind — pale  and  weak,  but 
calm  and  composed. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  dream,  my  friend,"  he  said,  with  a  sad 
smile.  "  Thank  God,  it  is  over !  The  blow  was  so  cruel  that 
it  crushed  all  the  love  that  I  felt  for  her."  How  glad  these 
words  made  me,  for  I  had  felt  half  responsible  for  his  misery, 
because  I  had  introduced  them  to  each  other. 

Matthew  Thornleigh  recovered.  Pride  came  to  his  aid,  and 
he  now  despises  the  heartless  coquette  who  discarded  him  when 
she  had  played  out  her  drama.  Sometime,  perhaps,  when  his 
faith  in  woman  is  restored,  the  serene  goodness  of  Kate  Harris 
may  light  up  the  evening  of  his  days  with  a  soft  and  gentle  beam- 
ing. But  Kate  will  not  have  him  long  on  earth.  His  years  are 
numbered. 
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THE  LAACHER-SEE, 

HEAR    ANDEENAOH,    PROSSU. 

The  pretty  landscape 
delineated  on  this  page  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic 
places  in  Germany.  On 
the  road  between  Cologne 
and  Coblentz,  near  the  old 
towns  of  Andernach  and 
Sinzig,  is  the  village  of 
Brohl,  situated  in  one  ot 
the  most  interesting  spots 
for  the  geological  student, 
and  which  also  affords  in 
its  neighborhood  some 
very  romantic  rides  and 
walks .  One  of  these  spots 
is  the  Laacher-See.  It  is 
about  two  leagues  from 
Brohl  and  somewhat  less 
from  Andernach.  The 
road  to  it  from  Brohl  runs 
through  the  mountain  vil- 
lage of  Tonnestein,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral 
waters,  which  have  all  the 
qaalities  of  the  Seltzer 
Springs,  and  are,  like 
those,  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  See  or 
Lake  is  situated  on  the 
snmmit  of  the  range  of  the 
Eifel  Gebirge,  and  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  has  neither  out- 
let nor  inlet  for  its  waters. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the 
high  peaks  thrown  up  by 
the  extinct  volcanoes, 
which  at  one  time  were  in 

full  activity,  but  which  are  now  covered  with  vegetation.  The 
spot  was  so  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  retired,  that  it  was 
chosen  by  the  monks  of  old  as  one  on  which  to  erect  a  monastery 
and  church,  both  of  which  suffered  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
were  left  as  ruins.  The  former  building  was  restored,  and  was  at 
one  time  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Coblentz,  but  is  now 
partly  converted  into  a  hotel.  The  church  has  also  been  restored 
by  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  district  is  famous  for  its  mill-stones, 
which  have  enjoyed  a  world-wide  fame  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  several  of  whose  workings  are  still  visible  at  the  present 
day.  The  quarries  are  still  in  work,  and  furnish  some  of  the  best 
stone  for  buildings  which  are  required  to  withstand  the  action  of 
the  water.  So  great  is  their  hardness  that  the  faces  of  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Vistula  at  Dirschau  are  composed  of  blocks 
from  the  quarries  of  Niedermendig,  to  withstand  the  action  of  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  which  float  down  the  stream  at  the  approach  of 
spring.  The  railway  bridge  of  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  is  to  be  con- 
structed of  the  same  material.  A  stay  of  a  few  days  will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  visit  to  these  interesting  places,  and  we  advise  those 
of  our  friends  proposing  to  travel  in  Europe,  not  to  neglect  the 
Laacher-See.  A  large  tract  of  country  in  the  neighborhood  is 
equally  well  worthy  of  visiting  and  study,  whether  the  object  of 
the  traveller  be  simply  recreation,  or  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
investigation,  or  to  study  beautiful  sceneiy  and  curious  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  place. 


THE  LAACHER-SEE,  NEAR    ANDERNACH,  PRUSSIA. 

SPEARING  FISH  KY  NIGHT. 

The  scene  on  this  page  is  one  that  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
sportsman  as  well  as  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  It  illustrates 
the  mode  of  spearing  fish  by  fire-light  practised  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  salmon-runs  of  the  United  States.  The 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows  :  To  the  stern  of  a  light  fiat-bottomed 
skiff  is  fixed  a  projecting  frame-work  of  iron,  which  is  filled  with 
resinous  wood  or  other  combustible  material,  which  makes  a  strong 
glare.  While  this  is  kept  in  a  constant  blaze,  the  skiff  is  paddled 
carefully  over  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  salmon.  The  fisherman 
standing  erect  in  the  stern,  poises  his  many-tined  spear,  watching 
the  water  intently,  and  enabled  liy  the  light  to  see  to  a  great  depth. 
The  fish,  dazzled  by  the  glare,  lie  motionless,  and  the  sportsman 
with  unerring  aim  and  strong  arm,  darts  his  spear  downwards  and 
transfixes  his  prey.  The  sport  is  very  exciting  to  those  who  are 
skilled  in  it,  and  is  very  interesting  to  look  on  from  shore.  The 
wooded  banks  lighted  up  by  the  artificial  glare,  the  blaze  reflected 
on  the  water,  the  gliding  boat,  the  statuesque  figure  of  the  spears- 
man,  starting  into  sudden  life  when  be  makes  a  strong  plunge, 
altogether  form  a  scene  that  dwells  long  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it.  This  mode  of  taking 
fish  requires  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman,  but  when  that 
is  once  acquired,  he  is  more  certain  of  obtaining  his  object  than  if 
he  depended  on  the  lino,  for  he  need  ranko  no  exertion  unless  the 
fish  actually  present  a  mark  to  the  deadly  weapon  he  wields. 


A  DELUGE. 

At  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth, and  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Stceffer, 
the  celebrated  astronomer, 
was  professor  of  matlie- 
matics  at  Tubingen.  This 
eminent  man  rendered 
great  services  to  astrono- 
my, and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the 
way  of  remedying  the  er- 
rors in  the  Julian  calendar, 
according  to  which  time 
was  then  computed.  But 
neither  his  abilities  nor  his 
knowledge  could  protect 
him  against  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  In  1524  he  pub- 
lished the  result  of  some 
abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long 
engaged,  and  by  which  he 
had  ascertained  the  re- 
markable fact  that  in  that 
same  year  the  world  would 
again  be  destroyed  by  a 
deluge.  This  announce- 
ment, made  by  a  man  ot 
such  eminence,  and  made, 
too,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, caused  a  lively  and 
universal  alarm.  New.s  of 
the  approaching  event  v/a» 
rapidly  circulated,  and  Eu- 
rope was  filled  with  con- 
sternation. To  avoid  the 
first  shock,  those  who  had 
houses  by  the  sea,  or  on 
rivers,  abandoned  them ; 
while  others,  perceiving 
that  such  measures  couUl 
only  be  temporary,  adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  sug- 
gested that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should 
appoint  inspectors  to  sun-ey  the  country,  and  mark  those  places 
which,  being  least  exposed  to  the  coining  flood,  would  be  most 
likely  to  afford  a  shelter.  That  this  should  be  done,  was  the  wish 
of  the  imperial  general,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Florence,  and 
by  whose  desire  a  work  was  written  recommending  it.  But  the 
minds  of  men  were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan ;  and 
besides,  as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most  elevated 
mountains.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  schemes,  the  fatal 
day  drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  contrived  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  meet  the  evil.  To  enumerate  the  diflTerent  pro- 
posals which  were  made  and  rejected,  would  fill  a  long  chapter. 
One  proposal  is,  however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried 
into  effect  with  great  zeal,  and  is  moreover,  very  characteristic  of 
the  age.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was  then 
professor  of  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  revolved  in 
his  own  mind  various  expedients  by  which  this  universal  disaster 
might  be  mitigated.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
practicable  to  imitate  the  course  which  on  a  similar  occasion  Noah 
had  adopted  with  eminent  success.  The  inhabitants  of  Tou- 
louse lent  their  aid ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope,  that 
some  part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be  preserved 
to  continue  the  race. — Buckle's  Uiston/  of  Civilizatiun. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  .\mirald."— It  Is  said  that  four  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  of 
China  find  a  premature  grave  from  the  upe  of  opium.  It  is  also  a  remark- 
able tact  that  the  fearful  outbreaks  in  India  have  arisen  chiefly  where  the 
poppy  is  grown,  the  large  districts  cultivating  this  deleterious  produce  be- 
ing those  most  overrun  with  the  ravages  of  war.  This  fact  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  thinking  mind. 

Desionbr.— There  can  be  no  question  that  the  decorative  parts  of  architecture 
were  originally  derived  from  flowers  and  from  the  forms  of  plant-*  generally. 
The  Corinthian  capital  was  suggested  to  the  architect  who  Invented  it  by  a 
basket,  covered  with  a  large  tile,  being  accidentally  placed  on  the  ground 
over  a  root  of  acanthus.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  plant  burst  forth, 
and  spreading  themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  basket,  were  bent  back 
again  at  the  top  beneath  the  corners  of  the  tHe.  The  principal  adornment 
of  Indian  buildings  is  evideutly  formed  on  the  model  of  the  lotus  tlower, 
and  the  palm  tree  is  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  ancients  the  first  idea  of 
columns. 

CosTUMER  — In  Jewish  antiquity,  the  breast-plate  was  a  part  of  the  vestment 
of  the  high  priest,  and  it  consisted  of  a  folded  piece  of  the  rich  embroidery 
stuff,  of  which  the  Ephod  was  made.  It  was  set  with  twelve  precious 
stones,  on  which  were  engraved  the  uamcs  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

£.  C,  Rockport,  Mass. — Uolor-bliiidoess  is  by  no  meaus  :in  uncommon  defect. 
There  arc  many  persons  who  cannot  distinguish  scarlet  from  green. 

L.  J.,  New  Vork. — The  five-pointed  star  hits  a  peculiar  significance  among  the 
Mohammedans  Some  erudite  men  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  the  signs  or 
symbols  of  the  first  Christians  adopted  by  them  that  they  might  recognize 
each  other  during  the  days  of  their  early  persecutions,  and  that  these  wi-re 
adopted  from  them  by  both  .Jews  and  Mohumuiedans,  without  knowing  the 
purport  for  which  they  had  first  been  designed.  This  five-pointed  star  Is 
now  used  as  a  charm.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Christians  used  it  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour. 

Pupil. — A  fantasia  is  a  musical  composition  in  which  the  author  gives  free 
scope  to  his  ideas,  without  regard  to  those  systematic  rules  observed  in 
other  compositions. 

D.  C. — The  uamc  "  I^ondon  ■'  is  probaMy  based  on  the  Celtic  words,  Lyn-din. 
or  the  City  iu  the  Marshes,  a  very  correct  description  of  the  locality  of  an- 
cient London. 

J.  M.  C,  Hartford,  t't. — Stammering  may  be  cured,  or.  at  least,  the  evil  may 
be  mitigated  by  self-discipline.  Itead  aloud,  slowly  and  carefully,  pa.-.sages 
full  of  the  difliculties  wnich  most  beset  you.  When  you  speak,  speak  with 
deliberation. 

Pupil. — There  is  no  star  missing  from  the  con.stellation  of  *^  the  Pleiades.'" 
th.it  idea  originated  in  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Greek  poets. 

JSNNT  L. — Diamonds  arc  combustible,  and  when  pure  no  residue  is  left  on 
combustion,  which  can  be  effected  at  a  heat  of  1900  degrees.  .\  pure 
diamond  is  known  by  being  '•  limpid,  colorle.-^.-j.  and  highly  refractive  of 
light."  Diamonds  are  more  fashionable  than  ever,  and  are  constantly 
rising  in  value. 


4    m»m    *~ 


Antagonistic. — Numerous  little  "dilti-kil  lies,"  as  they  say 
in  Sew  York,  are  springing  out  of  the  recent  chivalric  combat  in 
the  lists  between  the  gallant  knight.s  Moniscy  .md  Heenan.  A 
former  passage  at  arras  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  William  Poole 
and  the  extinction  of  Paudeen.  Burke  was  wrong  when  he  said 
the  age  of  chivalry  was  over. 


-4    ^m^    » 


Sparrowghass  abroad. — Frederick  S.  Cozzens  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  literary  and  artistic  congress  lately  held  at  Brussels, 
as  the  representative  of  the  literary  men  of  New  York. 


SPLINTERS. 


. . .   Fashionable  weddings  are  celebrated  now  in  this  city  by 
the  dozen  a  week.     The  Stone  Chapel  is  the  rendezvous. 

Patti,  the  singer,  loses  her  name  for  that  of  a  Cuban  gen- 
tleman, who  manages  to  live  on  three  millions. 

....   Charles  Matthews  and  his  wife  have  re-appeared  at  the 
Uaymarket  Theatre,  London.     Charle.s's  prestige  is  diminished. 

. . .   Strychnine  is  a  poor  resort  for  consolation  after  being 
swindled — yet  a  Mr.  Cole  in  New  York  thought  otherwise. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  have  placed  three 

cars  on  their  line,  with  berths  and  handsome  bedding. 

....   Piccolomiui  has  been  excelled  by  other  prima  donnas  in 
voice,  but  never  in  high-bred  manner  and  personal  charms. 

....   Hume,  the  medium,  who  is  astonishing  the  Russians,  is  a 
Yankee,  and  was  originally  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  Norwich,  Ct. 

A  young  lady  of  Detroit,  nineteen  years  of  age,  cut  her 

throat  for  love  of  a  married  baggage-master  lately. 

Husking-parties  were  numerous  in  the  rural  districts  late- 
ly.    The  attractions  were  "  red  ears,"  good  cheer  and  pretty  girls. 

Mr.  Morrisey,  the  victor  in  the  late  prize-fight,  has  aban- 
doned the  ring,  and  will  devote  himself  to  the  bar. 

. . .     The  New  York  police  are  waging  a  terrific  war  on  fortune- 
tellers, astrologers,  and  all  similar  impostors. 

...   Our  friend  Saxe  has  been  wonderfully  successful  in  the 
delivery  of  his  new  and  admirable  poem  on  "Love." 

The  Duchess  of  Malakoft"  wore  at  her  bridal  a  wreath, 

with  orange  flowers  made  of  pearls  and  a  diamond  rose. 

A  French  biographer  tells  us  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote 

several  comedies,  the  most  popular  being  "  Tony  Humpkin  !" 

The  cholera  is  said  to  have  carried  oflT  thirty  thousand 

people  at  Mecca.     We  hardly  believe  this  statement  fully. 

Jamaica  papers  complain  of  the  want  of  medical  advisers 

on  that  island.     We  could  spare  a  few  for  their  relief. 

Washington  Irving  lias  been  somewhat  indisposed  lately, 

but  has  fully  recovered  his  usual  vigorous  tone  of  health. 

The  itinerant  pickpockets  who  infest  the  omnibuses   in 
the  city  of  New  York  are  known  to  the  police  us  "  buzzards." 

Soiim  of  the  females  in  the  Dublin  poorhouse  have  been 
making  free  with  the  wire  fences  to  make  hoops  of. 

....   A  horrible  sight  was  lately  seen  from  the  ship  Daniel 
Webster — a  number  of  dead  bodies  from  the  Austria  floating. 

The  plot  to  deluge  the  east  with  counterfeit  piastre  notes 

has  busied  the  police  of  London  as  well  as  of  New  York. 

The  second   United  States  dragoons  lately  had  a  severe 

fight  with  the  Camanchcs,  killing  forty  or  tifiy  icd  warriors. 


THE  KE.4UTY  OF  WOMEN. 

The  praise  of  female  beauty  varies  with  countries  and  climates. 
Each  people  conceives  beauty  according  to  its  fashions.  Mon- 
taigne remarks  on  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  standards,  that 
the  Indians  figure  beauty  as  black  or  bronze,  with  swollen  lips; 
now  some  of  them  render  the  lower  lip  pendulous,  by  attaching 
heavy  jewel.';  or  weights  to  it.  At  Peru,  the  longest  ears  are  con- 
sidered the  handsomest.  Some  nations  stain  the  teeth  black — 
others  red.  In  Basque,  the  women  consider  themselves  the  most 
attractive  when  their  heads  are  shaven.  The  Mexican  women  re- 
joice in  small  foreheads.  The  Italians  fancy  gross  and  massive 
beauties  ;  the  Spaniards  slender  and  delicate.  One  fact  shows  in 
what  a  different  manner  the  Orientals  and  the  Westerns  under- 
stand beauty  and  what  relates  to  it ;  the  Eastern  women  use  yel- 
low cosmetics — the  French  women  dread  that  tinge  in  their  com- 
plexion. Truly  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  The  negro 
adores  the  thick  lips,  flat  nose  and  ebony  tint  of  his  negress  ;  his 
Canovas  and  Thorwaldsens,  if  the  negro  race  possessed  any,  would 
produce  Venuses  with  crisp  hair,  and  Graces  the  color  of  basalt. 
A  colored  painter  once  exhibited  a  picture  of  a  group  of  angels  to 
Napoleon,  in  which  evcrj'  angel,  wings  and  all,  wa»  black  as  a 
crow.  The  Mongol,  whether  of  China  or  Siam,  is  delighted  with 
the  olive  skin  and  high  cheek  bones  of  the  Mongolian  women  ; 
the  Englishman  attaches  great  value  to  the  golden  tresses  of  the 
English  women,  to  their  slender  waists  and  feminine  delicacy; 
while  the  Frenchman,  more  universal  in  his  tastes,  and  worthier 
of  being  cosmopolitan,  still  prefers  the  gay  or  capricious  air  of  his 
favorite  Parisiennes,  to  the  more  noble,  more  sentimental  or  more 
majestic  Greek,  German,  Spanish  or  Oriental  women. 

But  why  this  gossip  about  different  standards  of  beauty  1  the 
reader  may  ask.  Simply  this,  that  it  suggests  a  striking  idea — 
viz.,  that  what  we  lerm  ugliness  is  only  unappreciated,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  misplaced  beauty.  The  woman  who  sets  value 
on  the  public  opinion  of  her  personal  charms,  and  who  is  criticized 
for  her  lack  of  it,  has  only  to  emigrate  to  that  country  where  her 
peculiar  style  of  beauty  is  in  vogue.  Thus  the  lady  with  discolored 
teeth  might  go  to  China  and  be  a  belle.  The  thick-lipped  damsel, 
entirely  wiuited  on  her  fellow-citizens,  has  only  to  employ  indelible 
ink  as  a  cosmetic,  take  passage  for  Hayti,  and  become  the  reigning 
beauty  at  the  court  of  Faustin  I.  Here,  it  is  rather  a  reproach  to 
be  garnished  with  long  ears,  which  suggest  many  unpleasant  and 
humiliating  comparisons ;  but  we  have  seen  that  in  Peru  long  ears 
are  indispensable  to  recognized  loveliness.  Among  the  advan- 
tages of  improved  travel,  we  may  therefore  reckon  the  facile  trans- 
portation of  unappreciated  beauties — for  we  deny  most  emphati- 
cally that  ugly  women  ever  exist ;  nor  need  any  neglected  damsel 
ever  despair  while  China,  Peru,  Hayti  and  India  afford  a  welcome 
to  styles  of  beauty  ignored  by  the  vulgar  at  home. 

»    m»m-    ■ 

PEOPLE  T.iliKED  ABOUT. 

Piccolomini  has  fairly  won  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  pujiulur  jiriina  donna 
that  has  sung  on  the  lyric  stage  of  the  great  commercial  metrop- 
olis.— The  handsomest  woman  in  Athens,  Greece,  is  Helen  Bot- 
zaris,  now  the  wife  of  a  French  officer  who  fought  gallantly  during 
the  Greek  revolution,  and  now  a  colonel  in  the  Greek  army  and 
principal  of  a  military  academy  in  the  Pirxus.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  gallant  Suliote,  whom  Halleck  celebrated  in  his  most 
popular  poem,  and  who  requested  his  countrymen  to  "strike  for 
their  altars  and  their  fires." — Washington  Irving  is  still  hard  at 
work  on  his  "  Life  of  Washington,"  interrupted  by  an  attack  of 
fever  and  ague,  that  most  pertinacious  of  dii-orders,  which  follows 
a  man  up  year  after  year. — Benjamin  F.  Butler,  formerly  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  has  sailed  for  Europe,  with  his  two 
youngest  daughters,  intending  to  pass  a  year  or  two  abroad. — Mrs. 
Estelle  Anna  Lewis,  the  poetess,  is  in  Paris,  the  guest  of  the  Bar- 
oness de  Bellecotc.  She  will  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
Rome. — We  are  anxious  to  hear  of  the  success  of  Mrs.  Julia  Dean 
Ilayne  in  London,  for  which  she  has  sailed.  We  make  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  all  that  her  friends  anticipate. 


IssuB  ok  Passports. — During  the  present  administration,  says 
the  Washington  States,  10,807  passports  have  been  issued  from  the 
State  Department.  Each  passport  is  supposed  to  cover  three  of  a 
family  on  an  average,  making  some  30,000  persons  a  year.  AP 
lowing  an  expenditure  of  $1000  each,  $30,000,000  a  year  would 
thus  be  carried  out  of  the  country  from  this  source  only.  This 
estimate  represents  only  a  part  of  the  travel,  and  does  not  include 
those  who  use  their  old  passports,  or  those  who  go  to  the  British 
dominions,  to  which  none  are  required,  and  get  their  passports 
there  from  the  American  Legation,  as  they  may  do. 

A  STAMMERING  GuiDE. — A  Stuttering  Vermonter  was  asked 
the  way  to  Waterbury.  With  great  politeness  he  strove  to  say  it 
was  ahead,  but  in  vain ;  the  more  he  tried,  the  more  he  couldn't. 
At  last,  red  in  the  face  and  furious  with  unavailing  exertion,  he 
burst  forth  with,  "  Gug-g-'long !  hang  you,  you'll  g-g-get  there 
afore  I  c-c-can  tell  yon !" 


Poor  old  Ned. — The  celebrated  trotting  horse  Ned  Forrest 
died  last  week.  He  was  once  the  property  of  Gen.  Cadwallader, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  while  in  his  possession  trotted  repeatedly  a 
half-mile  in  1.08  and  1.09,  and  a  mile  in  harness  in  2.26. 


A  novel  Lecture. — Stephen  H.  Branch  lately  lecttired  nn- 
successfuUy  in  New  York,  upon  his  career  as  a  convict  at  Black- 
well's  Island.  He  had  ten  convicts  on  the  stage  in  prison  costume. 

A  TELEGRAPHIC  JoKE. — A  New  York  paper  is  discussing 
the  effects  of  the  ocean  telegraph.  We  think  it  died  without 
leaving  any. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  STICK. 

We  never  had  much  faith  in  the  eflacacy  of  the  stick  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth  or  the  government  of  mankind.  Our  first  im- 
pressions of  Solomon,  derived  from  his  authorship  of  an  unpleas- 
ant remark  about  "sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child,"  were 
anything  but  complimentary  to  that  crowned  sage  ;  and  we  were 
certainly  not  more  favorably  impressed  with  his  doctrine  when  we 
saw  it  reduced  to  practice  in  a  large  public  school,  in  which  the 
rod  figured  as  a  propelling  power  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  Why  a  boy  with  his  hand  smarting 
from  the  application  of  a  ferule,  should  be  better  enabled  to  un- 
ravel the  knot  of  prosody  than  another  boy  soothed  by  gentle 
treatment,  was  a  mystery  to  us.  Yet  we  dare  say  we  were  and 
are  wrong — for  can  we  pretend  to  know  better  than  the  autocrats 
of  Russia,  from  Czar  Peter  to  Czar  Alexander  II  ?  And  is  i  ot 
Russia  governed  by  the  stick  ?  Alas,  it  is  a  fixed  fact.  The  stick 
is  the  sceptre  of  that  mighty  power  which  owns  nearly  all  the 
northern  portion  of  the  globe — the  Colossus  that  stands  with  one 
foot  on  the  Amoor  and  the  other  in  North  America,  braving  and 
menacing  the  "  rest  of  mankind." 

The  stick,  Mr.  Sala  tells  us,  in  his  agreeable  and  instructive 
"journey  due  north,"  is  not  employed  merely  by  the  police-soldier, 
one  of  whom,  our  author  tells  us,  he  has  seen  walking  coolly  down 
the  Nevskoi,  beating  every  one  of  a  file  of  droschky-drivcrs,  who 
took  off  their  hats,  and  meekly  wiped  the  blood  from  their  mouths 
and  noses,  without  one  word  or  gesture  of  resistance  or  remon- 
strance— but  is  in  the  hands  of  all  classes,  and  freely  administered 
everywhere  by  the  superior  in  rank  to  his  inferior,  women  not  ex- 
cepted. The  very  proverbs  of  the  nation  indicate  this  to  one  who 
has  never  set  foot  on  Russian  soil.  "  A  man  who  has  been  well 
beaten  is  worth  two  men  who  haven't  been  beaten;"  "five  hun- 
dred blows  with  a  stick  will  make  a  good  grenadier,  a  thousand  a 
dragoon,  and  none  at  all  a  captain  ;"  "  'tis  only  the  lazy  ones  who 
don't  beat  us  " — are  but  a  portion  of  those  quoted  to  show  the 
universality  of  the  practice  ;  while  others,  such  as,  "  Heaven  is 
too  high  ;  the  czar  is  too  far  off,"  expresses  the  hopeless  resigna- 
tion of  the  recipients  of  this  brutal  discipline.  But  perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  this  magic  of  the  sceptre  will  depart  from 
it,  when  the  "stick  "  will  be  broken  ;  and  then  will  be  seen  such  a 
convulsion  as  takes  place  when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  polar  re- 
gions— and  the  Ursa  Major  is  hard  pressed  for  a  cake  to  rest  his 
foot  on. 


A  POLITICAL  STORV-TELLER. 

Mr.  Buckmaster,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  governorship  of 
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governor,  and  everything  has  since  worked  together  for  our  good  ; 
and  if  your  reply  shall  be  in  the  affirmative,  I  assure  you  every- 
thing shall  be  done  on  my  part,  to  produce  the  same  happy  result." 


"  Simon  Pure." — In  Nagler's  Kunstler-Lexicon,  is  a  whimsical 
error  concerning  a  living  English  artist,  George  Cruikshank. 
Some  years  ago,  the  relative  merits  of  himself  and  brother  were 
contrastotl  in  an  English  review,  and  George  was  spoken  of  as 
"  the  real  Simon  Pure,"  the  first  who  had  illustrated  scenes  of 
"Life  in  London."  Unaware  of  the  real  significance  of  a  quota- 
tion which  has  become  proverbial  amongst  us,  the  German  editor 
begins  his  memoir  of  Cruikshank,  by  gravely  informing  ns  that 
he  is  B,n  English  artist,  "  whose  real  name  is  Simon  Pure  I" 
Turning  to  the  artists  under  the  letter  P,  we  accordingly  read  : 
"PURE  (Simon),  the  real  name  of  the  celebrated  caricaturist, 
George  Cruikshank." 


Piccolomini. — We  are  not  going  to  inflict  upon  our  readers 
any  criticism  on  the  musical  performances  of  this  little  lady. 
Her  merits  as  a  prima  donna  are  great,  but 

"  Look  in  her  face  and  you'll  forget  them  all." 

A  regular  but  rather  chubby  face  it  is,  rounder  than  oval ;  but 
such  bright  eyes,  such  a  guileless,  winning  smile,  such  a  frank  ex- 
pression. Well,  it  was  worth  a  trip  to  New  York  to  catch  such  a 
gleam  ot  radiant  sunshine  in  November. 


Stitch!  Stitch!!  Stitch!!! — A  young  lady,  15  years  of  age, 
sent  to  the  State  fair  in  Connecticut  a  quilt  containing  ten  thou- 
sand pieces.  This  was  a  wonderful  performance,  and  exhibited 
extraordinary  patience ;  but  we  would  respectfully  a*k  whether  it 
was  not  a  waste  of  time.  It  strikes  us  that  the  time  spent  in 
making  a  quilt,  no  better  for  practical  purposes  than  one  five  dol- 
lars would  have  purchased,  might  have  been  better  employed. 
"We  may  be  wrong,  but  that's  our  opinion." 


PcGiLisM  IN  New  Bedford. — We  were  sorry  to  see  that 
some  of  the  colored  brethren  and  sisters  of  an  African  church  in 
the  sperm  city,  attempted  to  settle  a  di.-ipute  within  the  walls  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  by  having  a  regular  set-to.  Several  roonds 
were  fought  in  very  quick  time. 


Spain  and  England. — Unhappy  Spain  is  angered  with  Eng- 
land just  now,  and  the  Madrid  press  denounces  the  British  con- 
stitution. At  the  last  advices  the  British  constitution  was  as  well 
as  could  be  expected. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


Bati'^  €axntx. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FAREWKLIi  TO  THE  JtNIATA. 

BT   CHARLES    STEWART. 

Farewell,  Juniata,  forerer' 

Flow  on  us  thou  didst  in  my  youth ; 
Still  flow,  though.  aUs!  we  must  sever, 

Thou  emblem  of  time  and  of  truth! 
How  oft  have  I  rode  on  thy  waters, 

When  the  wind's  kiss  thy  bosom  did  thrill, 
With  thy  bright  banks  and  beautiful  daughters, 

That  made  thee  more  magical  still. 

But  years  with  swift  pinions  are  fleetiug, 

And  sunlight  for  shadow  is  changed; 
Yet  thou,  with  thy  flowing  waves  greeting, 

Art  ne'er  from  my  bosom  estranged. 
In  memory's  ear  wilt  thou  murmur. 

When  manhood  hath  bade  thee  good-by; 
And  memory  will  mirror  the  firmer 

Than  thou  now  dost  reflect  the  blue  sky. 


THE  PATH  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  tread 

The  path  the  multitude  will  take; 

But  independence  dares  the  stake 
If  but  by  fair  conviction  led. 

Then  haste,  truth-seeker,  on  thy  way. 
Nor  hoed  the  worldling's  smile  or  frown; 
The  brave  alone  shall  wear  the  crown, 

The  noble  only  clasp  tho  bay. 

Go,  worker  for  the  public  weal, 

When  knaves  combine,  and  plot  and  plan, 

Assert  tbe  dignity  of  man. 
Teach  their  dishonest  hearts  to  feel. 

Still  keep  thy  independence  whole, 

Let  nothing  warp  thee  from  thy  course, 
And  thou  Shalt  wield  a  giant's  force, 

And  wrong  before  thy  foot  shall  roll. — Watts. 


CONSCIENCE. 
Conscience,  what  art  thou?  thou  tremendous  power, 
Who  dost  inhabit  us  without  our  leave; 
And  art  withic  ourselves  another  self, 
A  master-self,  that  loves  to  domineer, 
And  treat  the  monarch  fraukly  as  the  slave; 
Ilow  dost  thou  light  a  torch  to  distant  deeds? 
Make  tbe  past,  present,  and  the  future  frown! 
How,  ever  and  anon,  awake  the  soul, 
As  with  a  peal  of  thunder,  to  strange  horrors? 
Id  this  long  restless  dream,  which  idiots  hug. 
Nay,  wise  men  flatter  with  the  name  of  life. — Yod:<g. 


SILENCE. 
Silence!  coeval  with  eternity ! 
Tuou  wert  en  nature's  self  began  to  be; 
Thine  was  the  sway  ere  heaven  was  formed  on  earth  : 
Kn?  iruitful  thought  conceived  creation's  birth.— Pop«. 


GREATNESS. 
High  stations  tumult,  but  not  bliss,  create; 
None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great. — YouNO. 


®bit0r's  €us^  €^m. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READER. 

We  arc  now  fairly  launched  into  November,  the  month  when  English  gen- 
tlemen are  reputed  to  destroy  themselves  in  large  quantities  in  despair  at  the 
disgusting  weather.  But  nowhere  in  America  is  November  an  unbearable 
month.  It  may  be  checquered  with  storms,  but  it  has  many  a  day  of  bright 
sunshine,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  »   *'  frosty  but  kindly  ''  month— a  rather 

courteous  gentleman-usher  to  the  palace  of  Winter We  flud  rather  a 

startling  fact  in  one  of  our  Parisian  exchanges.  Several  ladies  of  one  ot  the 
northern  towns  of  France  have  applied  for  shooting  licenses.  Wives  in  old 
times  accompanied  their  husbands  in  their  perilous  excursions,  and  even  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  wars,  but  though  hawking  was  once  fashionable  with  the 
ladies,  it  is  quite  a  novelty  to  see  them  with  guns  on  their  shoulders.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  empress  set  the  example,  by  shooting  phea&aats  on 

the  wing  at  Complegne Dr.  Monsey,  a  celebrated  English  physician,  was 

once  in  company  with  another  physician  and  an  eminent  farrier.  The  phy- 
sician stated  that  among  the  difliculties  of  his  profes!>iou  was  that  of  discover- 
ing the  maladies  of  children,  a.s  they  could  not  explain  the  symptoms  of  their 
dliorders.  ''  Well,"  said  the  farrier.  "  your  difficulties  are  not  greater  than 
mine,  for  my  patients,  the  horses,  are  equally  unable  to  explain  their  com- 
plaints."    •'  Ah,'   rejoined  the  physician.  '•  my  brother  doctor  must  conquer 

uie,  as  be  has  brought  his  cavalry  against  my  infantry  I" Mr.  Murphy 

used  to  relat4^  tbe  lollowing  story  of  Sam  Foote's,  the  heroines  of  which  were 
the  Ladies  Checre,  Fielding,  and  Hill,  the  last  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hill.  He  repre.-'ented  tbem  as  playing  at  "1  love  my  love  with  a  letter." 
Lady  Cheere  began  and  said.  '•  I  love  my  love  with  an  N  because  he  is  a 
Night;"  Lady  Fielding  followed  with,  ••  I  love  my  love  with  a  G  because  he  is 
a  Gustis  (Justice);"  and,  "  1  love  my  love  with  an  F,"  said  Lady  Hill,  •*  be- 
cause be  is  a  t'izishuu.''     Such  was  the  orthography  of  these  learned  English 

ladies Dr.  Johnson  having  heard  that  Footc  had  called  him  a  "  learned 

Hottentot,''  in  return  stjled  the  actor  a  '-  pleasant  villain."' The  effer- 
vescence of  the  heart  or  the  hnagination,  that  we  call  enthusiasm,  is  a  fine 
stimulus  of  our  nature,  but  only  where  it  ^tops  short  of  mental  Intoxica- 
tion  A  bachelor,  writing  U8  from  the  interior  of  California,  says  that 

although  youug  women  from  this  side  of  tbe  continent  often  arrive  unmar- 
ried on  the  California  coast,  they  never  get  in  that  condition  to  the  interior. 

He  .sa>8  that,  like  misfortunes,  they  "never  come  single.*' Underalong 

dress  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  suspect  there  lies  a  large  toot The  fig- 
ure-head of  the  Advance,  brought  home  by  Dr.  Kane,  after  abandoning  that 
vessel  in  the  Arctic  regions,  has  been  presented  by  his  relatives  to  the   Kane 

Lodge  in  New  York Madame  Amelia  Schoppe.  a  German  novelist  and 

poet,  died  lately  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  aged  07.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Dr. 

Weisc,  and  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Febuiar,  in  the  Daltic The  fires 

Id  which  steel  Is  tempered,  would  consume  apcwter  vessel  entirely A  few 

yeara  ago,  during  tbe  performance  of  a  tragedy  in  Paris,  the  audience  was 
thrown  into  laughter  by  the  mistake  of  an  actor,  who  in  exclaiming  '■  Anrtey 
lacfu.'  arreUy^'  ''  Halt,  coward  1  halt;"  pronounced  the  words  so  rapidly  that 

they  seemed  to  be  '•  arrete  ta  ckaretu!"'  "Stop  the  cart!" The  British 

Government  has  granted  a  pension  of  £50  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Roncroft,  in  con- 
sideration of  tbe  civil  services  of  her  husband,  who  died  while  acting  as  Brit- 
ish consul  at  Cincinnati The  fine  dust  of  tea,  or  the  scrapings  of  tbe 

inside  of  tanned  leather,  bound  close  to  the  wound,  will  soon  stop  tbe  flow- 
ing of  blood After  a  great  Tlctory  by  the  Swedish  monarch  over  Peter  of 


Russia,  a  competent  share  of  which  murder  was  claimed  by  an  impious  priest- 
hood for  "  the  Lord,"  the  question  for  the  victors  was  how  to  di:*pose  of  tbe 
prisoners.  A  council  was  held,  at  which  Quetn  Christina  ventured  to  sug- 
gest something  in  the  shape  of  humanity.  "  Madam,"  replied  the  king,  "  we 
took  thee  to  bring  us  children — not  to  give  advice!"    This  was  the  father  of 

Charles  XII Toads  and  salamanders  have  been  ascertained  to  fccrete  a 

deadly  poison,  repeated  experiments  upon  birds  placing  it  beyond  ques- 
tion  One  of  the  hardest  sort  of  people  was  asked  to  subscribe  to  some 

worthy  object.  **  I  can't,"  he  replied;  ••  I  must  be  just  before  I  am  gener- 
ous." '*  Well,'-  said  the  one  who  made  the  request,  *'let  me  know  just  be- 
fore you^are  generous,  undl'll  try  you  again." Sixteen  thousand  felt  hats 

are  being  made  in  Philadelphia  for  the  United  States  army A  frantic 

fair  correspondent  says  that  the  ladies  are  beginning  to  give  up  society,  be- 
cause they  encounter  none  but  spoilt  boys  and  premature  old  men We 

consider  whistling  a  very  harmless  amusement,  and  can  stand  a  good  deal  of 
it;  but  there  are  some  who  can't.  One  of  these  says:  ••  1  can  sUiud  a  fife  on 
training  days  when  all  tbe  nation  is  '  armed  and  equipped  according  to  law,' 
and  a  drum  with  its  *  flang,  flang,'  serves  to  drown  iL«>  screams;  but  to  listen 
to  a  poor  air,  badly  murdered  by  a  poorer  puckerer,  I  prefer  death  in  some 
easier  if  not  quicker  way.  I  always  think  of  the  French  stage-coach  driver, 
who,  being  much  annoved  by  such  a  bore,  turned  upon  him  with:     'Mine 

frien",  vat  for  you  all  de  time  vis.flel?     You  loss  your  dog,  eh?'" The 

vulgar  woman  is  a  spider  attempting  to  spin  silk A  military  company  is 

reported  to  have  been  organized  in  Richmond,  Va.,  composed  entirely  of 

Jews There  are  times  when  all  like  to  set  a  screen  between  themselves 

and  the  penetrating  eyes  of  others The  process  of  reasoning  in  a  child's 

mind  is  very  exact,  though  it  may  be  founded  on  a  false  basis.  We  know  of 
one  youngstress  who  had  been  taught  carefully  to  be  polite.  And  she  was 
polite.  A  better  mannered  little  fellow  never  trundled  a  hoop;  but  she  had 
a  curious  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  word  polite,  which  never  manifested  itself 
until  one  day  a  little  cousin  was  rude  to  her.  when  our  little  one  called  out, 
**  Ma,  Cousin  Jenny's  very  po-dark!"    To  her  it  was  obvious  that  po-dark 

was  the  opposite  of  po-lite The  famous  critic,  Theophile  Gautier,  is 

packing  up  for  a  vi.sit  to  Russia A  cluster  of  Baldwin  apples,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  growing  on  a  limb  ten  inches  long,  was  lately  exhibited  in 

Boston Good  wrapping  paper  has  been  made  from  the  Chinese  sugar 

cane  at  Athens,  Georgia In  the  days  of  packets,  when  everybody  went 

to  Albany  from  Western  New  York  via  tbe  *'  raging  canal,''  a  company  of  six 
or  eight  gentlemen  assembled  one  evening  at  a  hotel  in  Lyons,  to  wait  for  the 
two  o'clock  A.  M.  boat.  They  spent  the  fore  part  of  the  night  playing  cards 
and  cracking  jokes  and  champagne.  When  they  retired,  they  left  particular 
orders  with  the  porter  to  call  them  at  half  past  one.  Soundly  they  slept  till 
the  clock  struck  three,  when  in  came  the  porter,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "  Gentlemen,  get  up  quick,  tbe  boat  has  been  gone  more  than  an 
hour!" .The  Moravian  congregation  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  have  over  a  mil- 
linn  of  dollars  at  interest The  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  are  said 

to  be  more  common  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  than  in   those 

containing  a  large  amount  of  town  population The  ladies  of  Iowa  are 

decidedly  •■  fast."  Recently  a  race  of  ladies,  on  foot,  came  oQ"  at  Iowa  city,  for 

a  prize  of  a  silver  cake  basket.    The  prize  was  won  by  a  Miss  Handy The 

number  of  English  vessels  wrecked  last  year  was  1143,  or  at  a  rate  of  more 

thaa  three  per  diem History,  we  believe,  has  failed  to  record  what  we 

see  stated  in  the  papers,  that  the  first  settlement  in  New  England  was  not  at 
Plymouth,  but  at  Phipsburg,  Maine.  A  settlement  was  made  in  this  town 
by  Sir  George  Popham  and  one  hundred  colonists  from  Kngland,  in  August, 
1607 — more  than  thirteen  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth  When  a  stone  was  once  thrown  into  the  pulpit  where  John  Mur- 
ray was  preaching,  in  Boston,  he  picked  it  up,  and,  holding  it  before  his  con- 
gregation, said,  •'This  is  a  weighty  argument,  but  neither  rational  nor  con- 
vincing."  M.  de  Rigand.  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,   has  just  died  at  La 

Keole.  With  him  becomes  extinct  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  French  no- 
bility  which   has   produced  several  excellent  general  officers Ijeibnitz 

found  the  Prussian  Queen  Charlotte  of  an  almost  troublesome  sharpness  of 
intellect;  '-wants  to  know  the  why  even  of  the  why."  says  Leibnitz.  That 
is  the  way  of  female  intellects  when  they  are  good;  nothing  equals  their 

acuteness,  and  their  rapidity  is  almost  excessive A  letter  from  Toulon 

says  the  boiler  of  the  corvette  Roland,  whilst  being  tried,  exploded,  and 
wounded  at  least  thirty-five  persons,  nine  of  whom  had  died,  including  the 

captain  and  chief  engineer The  Duke  of  Cleveland  is  an  active  youth  of 

seventy-one,  and  goes  shooting  on  the  moors  just  like  a  boy  of  sixty — says  an 
English  paper The  Kaiser  has  prohibited  the  Vienna  pre>s  from  criticiz- 
ing the  theatrical  and  operatic  performances  on  pain  of  his  displea- 
sure  Piccolomini,  it  is  said,  is  accompanied  by  her  father  and  mother, 

sister  and  brother,  and  two  servants,  and  has  twenty-five  large  travelling 

trunks.     Her  salary  is  S-1000  per  month  for  twelve  months Waahingtoa 

Irving  has  recovered  from  his  recent  illness. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  CoDRTsuip  of  Miles  Standish.  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Wards- 
woRTU  Longfellow.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co  12mo.  pp.  215.  1869. 
Tbe  poem  which  gives  its  title  to  this  volume  is  rich  with  the  imagery,  tbe 
thoughts,  the  exquif>ite  expres.-'ion.  and  tne  tascinatiug  woril-paintibg  ol  the 
most  popular  poet  of  America.  We  regret  the  measure  iu  whicn  itis  written, 
while  we  admit  that  it  is  managed  in  the  most  artistic  manner.  The  miuor 
poems  in  the  book  embrace  bouie  of  the  most  exquisite  and  finished  gems 
that  the  poet  ever  produced,  showing  that  the  Indian  summer  of  his  lite  is  as 
fertile  and  glowing  as  the  Juneda^s  of  his  manhood.  Such  things  as  the 
'■Warden  ol  the  Cinque  Ports."  '•Victor  Ualbraith,"  and  the  "Golden 
Mile  Stone,"  will  live  the  life  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  wiitten. 

Vernox  Guove:  or,  Hearts  as  tiiey  are.     A  Novel.    New  York:  Kudd  & 

CarJeton.     12mo.     pp.  3«4.     185D. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  competent  critic  this  is  '•  tbe  best  novel  yet  produced 
by  an  American  lady."  It  originally  appeared  iu  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, and  is  now  published  tu  meet  au  imperative  demand.  As  a  work  of 
art  It  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  Tlie  iutere>toi  the  narrative  never  tlags  for 
a  moment; — uniform  power,  a  deep  insight  into  the  masteries  ol  the  human 
ht^art,  a  knowledge  of  society  ai  d  lis  coutplex  relations,  a  faculty  of  keen  ob- 
servation and  forcible  character-painting,  commend  it  to  all  readers.  Jtisfor 
sale  by  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

Isabella  Orsim.  An  Historical  Novel  of  tho  15th  Century,  by  F.  D.  Guer- 
razzi.    Translated  by  Luigl  Monti.     New  Vork:  Kudd  &  Carletou.     I'imo. 

pp.  aao.   1S59. 

The  reading  public  are  placed  under  great  obligations  to  tho  enterprising 
New  York  firm  who  have  i^*^ued  this  powcrtul  and  exciting  story  in  tlie  finest 
style  uf  book-making.  The  translation  ii<  by  Signer  ftlouti,  instructor  of 
Italian  at  Harvard,  and  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Feltou,  an  avowed  admirer 
of  the  works  of  the  Italian  novelist.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  in  this 
romance  they  will  find  a  rich  banquet.  The  story  is  deeply  interesting  and 
well  managed,  the  characters  well  drawn,  and  the  pictures  of  the  maimers  of 
the  loth  century  graphic  and  valuable.  The  work  is  lor  sale  by  Crosby  & 
Nichols. 

TuE  New  Testament.  Translated  from  the  original  Greek,  with  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  of  the  sacred  books,  and  improved  divisions  of  the  chap- 
ters and  verses.  By  Leicester  Ambrose  Sawyer.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett 
&  Co      r^mo.    pp.  423.     186b. 

We  leave  to  Biblical  scholars  the  task  of  criticizing  this  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  after  collating  it  with  the  origloul.  The  translator  says  in  his 
very  instructive  preface,  ■'  this  is  not  a  work  of  compromises,  or  of  conjec- 
tural interpretations  of  the  sacred  Scripture.^,  neither  is  it  a  paraphrase,  but 
a  strict  literal  rendering.  It  neither  adds  nor  titkes  away  ;  but  aims  to  express 
the  oiiginal  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  force,  and  with  the  utmost  precis- 
ion."   The  book  is  published  in  very  elegant  ftyle. 

Illustrated  Annual  Register  OK  Bural  Affairs.  Albany:  Luther  Tueker 
&  Son. 

This  little  work  is  filled  with  articles  valuable  to  the  farmer,  fruit-grower, 
dairyman,  poultry  fancier,  cattle-dealer  and  horticulturist  It  contiiins  a 
large  number  of  elegant  illustrated  engravings,  and  costs  but  twenty-live 
ceutB.    Get  it  of  Johu  J.  Dyer. 


^axzi^xi  '^xdAXx^ma. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  rebellion  has  not  been  entirely  suppressed  in  India,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  yet  before  that  consummation  is  reached,  but  it  Is  now  hemmed  in  within 
a  comparatively  narrow  space.  The  London  Times  says:  We  have  broken, 
dispersed,  and  utterly  disorganized  a  force  which  was  sufficient  in  its  integrity 
to  hold  150,000,000  of  people  in  subjection,  and  to  defend  their  country 
against  any  outward  enemy.  We  could  not  kill  them  nil.  With  vivid  recol- 
lection of  their  treachery,  and  their  actrocities  we  will  fay,  Heaven  forbid 
that  such  a  tremendous  immolation  should  stain  our  history !  We  must  kill 
a  great  many — we  have  killed  a  great  many  ;  but  we  may  hope  to  drive  a  very 
large  portion  back  to  the  occupation  of  tilling  the  earth. — The  cholera  has 
broken  out  in  the  Cashmere  valley.  The  Maharajah  re^iorts  that  upwards  of 
100,000  of  his  subjects  have  perished  in  a  few  weeks. — At  tbe  Social  Science 
meeting  in  Liverpool,  one  of  the  delicate  duties  of  an  attending  gentleman 
was  to  "  crush  the  garments  of  ladies  into  a  decorous  dimension,"  as  they  en- 
tered St.  George's  Hall. — The  London  club  gossip  have  been  busy  over  tbe 
visit  paid  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  Lord  Derby  at  Knowsley,  and  it  is  believed 
that  strange  political  combinations  will  ari5e  out  of  this  meeting  — Embassies 
arc  honorable  but  expensive.  Belgian  envoys  to  Constantinople  spent  16.000 
francs,  and  the  pay  was  only  5000  francs.  The  embassy  to  Moscow  cost  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  200,000  francs,  and  he  brought  back  a  snuffbox. — Barnum 
has  been  lecturing  in  England  on  the  shortest  way  of  making  a  fortune. — The 
Princess  Catherine  of  Ilohenzollern  Sigmaringen,  of  Hohenlohe,  has  taken 
the  veil  at  Rome  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Ambrose. 

China- 

The  Hong  Kong  correspondent  of  the  London  Tiroes  says  no  change  had 
occurred  iu  the  state  of  affairs  at  Canton,  but  he  bad  heard  a  report  that  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  met  the  ambassadors  in  the  north,  and  who  bears 
a  character  for  conciliation,  had  been  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Canton  pro- 
vince, which  might  lead  to  tome  improvement  iu  the  state  of  matters.  The 
report  that  Namlow  had  been  destroyed,  ns  an  act  of  redress  for  firing  on  a 
flag  of  truce,  is  unfounded.  The  forts  were  taken  and  destroyed,  but  tho 
town  was  spared,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  deputation  from  the  people.  The 
Chinese  soldiers  showed  considerable  resistance,  and  the  British  had  three 
men  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

France. 

Mr.  Troploug,  president  of  the  senate,  took  occasion,  at  an  agricultural 
fair  at  Cormeilles,  in  the  department  de  I'Eure,  to  deliver  an  address,  do- 
fending  the  hereditary  division  of  property,  and  administrative  centralisation, 
'■  which,  like  the  action  of  the  heart,  carries  life  to  the  extremities."  Tho 
president  of  the  senate  has  thus  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  *'  Univers."  and  those  of  M.  de  Morrey,  president  of  the  legislative 
body,  whose  taste  for  decentralization  is  regarded  as  excessive  at  theTuileries. 
The  country  is  for  one  and  the  court  lor  the  other. 

Ihe  Oalway  Steamers. 

The  Galway  line  of  steamers  now  enters  into  the  form  of  a  public  company 
(limited),  under  the  title  of  the  "■  Atlantic  Ro>al  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany;" and  the  directors  are  named  as  follows;  Right  Hod.  Lord  Viscount 
Bury,  M.  P.,  Norfolk;  Sir  Peter  Hesketh  Fleetwoot,  Bart.,  London;  Sir  Allen 
Napier  Macnab,  Dundurn  Castle.  Canada;  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  JfiFq..  M.P., 
London;  Thomas  Howard,  Esq.,  Manchester;  George  Peter  Lascaridi,  Esq., 
Loudon;  John  Orrell  Lever,  Ecq.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester;  Thomas  Os- 
borne Stock,  Esq.,  Llojd's,  London. 

Algi^ria. 

Among  the  projects  attributed  to  the  French  government  with  relation  to 
Algeria,  is  that  of  creating  dukes,  counts  and  borons  with  estates  formed  of 
great  donations  of  lands  In  Africa.  This  is  in  imitation  of  tbe  estates  created 
in  1808  by  Napoleon  I.  to  support  his  conquests.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means 
to  reconstitute  the  somewhat  decayed  imperial  nobility,  and  to  Interest  the 
self-love  of  the  dukes  of  Blidah.  Oran  and  Mouzaia  in  the  progress  of  tho 
country  from  which  they  will  derive  their  titles. 

The  DJeddah  Massacre. 

The  upshot  of  the  Djeddah  massacre  has  excited  Mussulman  fanaticism  to 
bllndnefcs.  The  example  given  by  the  **  Cjclopt,"  and  the  show  of  justice  or- 
dered by  Ismail  Pacha  did  more  harm  than  good.  Ismail  put  to  death  a 
dozen  poor  wretches  and^seut  some  thirty  to  Turkey  to  be  sentenced.  As  for 
the  instigators  of  the  massacre  they  have  not  yet  been  disturbed,  but  remain 
at  Djedduh  to  prepare  for  retaliation  when  another  opportunity  occurs. 

The  Ill-fated  "Austria." 

The  foreign  journals  inform  us  that  in  tbe  autumn  of  1867  this  vessel  was 
chartered  by  the  British  government  to  carry  troops  to  India,  but,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  condition  of  her  machinery  she  bad  to  return  to  her  point 
of  departure  under  canvass.  Her  charter  was  revoked,  and  it  was  only  a 
short  time  afterwards  that  she  commenced  running  for  tho  Hamburg 
company. 

The  Empress  Eugenie. 

This  charming  woman  understands  tbe  art  of  flattering  the  working  peo- 
ple. The  other  da>  she  visited  a  shawl  manufactory  at  Rheims,  and  affected  to 
be  so  much  delighted  with  the  ftibricB,  that  she  pulled  a  splendid  Cashmere 
from  her  shoulders  and  substituted  a  Rheims  shawl.     Immense  upplause,  of 

course,  followed  this  act. 

Copenhagen. 

Xue  >ocitty  of  '•  Friends  of  the  Peasants"  sent  the  king  an  address  with 
8000  signaiures,  demanding  the  aLolition  of  tbe  common  constitution,  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  the  l)ani>h  cont-tiiution  of  184G,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian union,  as  the  only  means  of  safety  for  tbe  State.  The  king  refused 
to  receive  the  deputation  sent  with  the  address. 

Prince  Napoleon. 

To  calm  the  apprehensions  the  journey  of  Prince  Napoleon  to  Warsaw 
raised,  a  London  paper  related  an  indi>cretion  on  the  part  of  Queen  Victoria's 
youngest  sou,  who,  after  a  family  dinner,  said,  "Mama  likes  the  emperor 
Napoleon  very  much,  and  regards  hiui  as  un  ally  iu  whom  she  can  place  tho 
greatest  confidence." 

Free  Trade  in  France. 

The  emperor  I,-?  determined  to  permit  the  free  importation  of  grain  into 
France  for  a  year  longer.  This  will  aid  commerce,  and  will  not  injure  agri- 
culture, which  receives  a  powerful  impulse  from  another  decree  authorizing 
the  credit  /vncter  to  devote  ten  milhons  of  francs,  unOer  the  form  of  loans,  to 
the  extension  of  drainage. 

Prevention  of  Smuggling. 

The  French  govemmtnt,  on  the  application  of  that  of  Spain,  has  given 
orders  for  exercising  a  strict  surveillance  to  prevent  the  smuggling  which  la 
now  being  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier. 

Alexander  II. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  will  probably  visit  both  London  and  Paris,  in  order 
to  form  an  alliance  between  Russia,  England  and  France,  which  will  be  the 
highest  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

History  of  England. 

The  first  volume  of  Prof.  Ranke's  History  of  England  during  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  is  In  press  iu  London. 
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BiSILI  Do»«— There  Is  not  a  Tillage  or  town  In  the  country  so  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "Ballou'i 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  SI  G7  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  h»Te  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  sending  ua  a  line  to  that  effect. 


iStJitorial  HJlelange. 

The  official  list  of  passengers  on  board  the  burnt  steamer  Aus- 
tria  shows   that  4.')6  lives  were  lost,  88  saved. A  singular 

match  took  place  at  Buffalo  recently.  Capt.  Bcman  of  the  steam 
ferry-boat  Cygnet,  wagered  Mr.  I.  Staley  of  Grand  Island  the 
sum  of  forty  dollars  that  the  latter  could  not  pull  a  boat  from 
Grand  Island  to  Black  Rock  while  the  steamer  was  goifif;  the 
same  distance— nine  miles.  Mr.  Staley  obtained  the  race  boat 
Mary  of  Buffalo,  and  won  the  race  by  a  minute  and  a  half.  The 
nine  miles  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Staley,  against  a  four  mile 
current,  in  one  hour  and  thirteen  minutes.  The  steamer  was 
built  last  spring,  and  is  considered  the  fastest  boat  west  of  New 

York. Four  gentlemen  subscribed  $20,000,  towards  Mr.Beeeh- 

er's  new  church,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York. A  letter  from 

Geauga  county,  Ohio,  states  that  an  epidemic  dysentery  has  raged 
among  children  in  that  section,  ravaging  every  home  and  proving 
generally  fatal.  In  the  town  of  Chester,  it  is  stated,  but  few  in- 
fants have  been  spared  by  the  pestilence During  one  week 

there  were  shipped  from  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  202,000  pounds  of  cheese, 
worth  $15,150,  and  175,197  pounds  of  butter,  worth  $29,771, 
bringing  in  to  the  farmers  of  that  locality  the  pleasant  sum  of 

844,821.     Talk  about  poor  farmers! Bev.  James  Pratt,  for 

eighteen  years  rector  of  the  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Portland,  has 
accepted  the  call  extended  to  him  by  the  church  in  Philadelphia 

over  which  the  late  Kev.  Dudley  A.  Tyng  was  rector. The 

N.  Y.  Times  says  a  man  of  fifty-five  years  of  age  has  one  foot  in 
the  grave.  We  should  like  to  see  a  vote  taken  on  this  ques- 
tion.—— Haliburton  says  :  "  There  is  nothing  like  fun,  is  there  1 
I  haven't  any  myself,  and  I  do  like  it  in  others.  O,  we  need  it — 
we  need  all  the  counter-weights  we  can  muster  to  balance  the  sad 
relations  of  life.     God  has  made  sunny  spots  In  the  heart ;  why 

should  we  exclude  the  light  from  them  ■?" There  are  only  two 

cities  in  Germany  or  the  world  which  contain  more  Germans  than 

New  York   and   its  environs. A  Mrs.  Planter  was  recently 

brought  before  a  London  police  court  for  having  nine  husbands. 
She  owned  up  to  four  of  them,  but  of  these  she  did  not  know 
■what  had  become  of  two  of  them.  They  had  probably  trans- 
planted themselves. After  a  marriage  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed in  one  of  the  churches  in  Adrien,  Michigan,  the  bride, 
when  receiving  the  congratulations  of  her  friends,  shed  tears,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  ridiculous  custom ;  at  the  sight  of 
which  the  groom  followed  suit,  with  a  copious  flow  of  the  briny 
fluid.  After  his  friends  succeeded  in  calming  him,  he  said  he  could 

not  help  it,  for  he  felt  as  bad  about  it  as  she  did. Shun  a 

man  who  does  not  pay  his  compliments  to  the  ladies.  He  who 
is  wanting  in  honor  towards  curls,  will  invariably  attempt  to 
dodge  the  grocer,  tailor,  and  butcher.  Faithlessness  to  the  dim- 
ity institution  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  want  of  principle,  piety,  and  a 
good  bringing  up. 


«  »«»  > 


The  Indian  War. — In  India,  a  very  curious  sign  of  the  times, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  has  been  remarked  in  several  quarters. 
"  There  is  an  undoubted  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad  among  the  na- 
tives regarding  the  strange  phenomenon  lately  presented  to  them 
of  a  handful  of  Englishmen  coming  victorious  out  of  such  a  strife 
as  that  we  have  lately  witnessed,  with  such  tremendous  odds 
against  us.  They  begin  to  ask  themselves,  '  Is  this  the  result  of 
the  interference  of  the  Almighty  in  our  favor  V  You  will  have 
heard  ot  a  whole  village  near  Meerut  being  converted  to  Christi- 
anity a  few  months  ago.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  been  forced  by 
the  importunate  folicitations  of  her  Mohammedan  servants  to 
explain  the  Bible  to  them,  and  regularly  undertake  their  educa- 
tion.    This  is  a  sort  of  thing  quite  unheard  of" 


A  NEW  Yellow  Dte. — The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Lyons 
has  just  received  a  chestful  of  the  fruit  of  the  Gardenia  plant, 
which  in  China  goes  by  the  name  of  Hoang-chee,  and  is  used  there 
for  producing  a  yellow  dye,  which  possesses  the  rare  property  of 
communicating  its  color  directly  to  silk,  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  substance,  and  of  resisting  the  destructive  action  of  all  alka- 
lies and  acids,  picric  acid  alone  excepted.  This  dye  has  a  fine 
glossy  brilliancy,  especially  by  candlelight,  a  property  which  con- 
siderably enhances  its  value. 


Another  Polar  ExrEDiiioN.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Natural  History  Society  a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Isaac  I. 
Hayes  to  the  president,  announcing  his  intention  of  making  an- 
other attempt  to  reach  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  asking  for 
the  influence  of  the  society  in  behalf  of  the  object. 


<    m^w    » 


Chinese  Morality. — Every  man  in  China  must  pay  up  his 
debts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  also  at  atime  of  a  religious 
festival,  about  the  middle  of  the  year.  If  unable  to  settle  at  these 
times,  his  business  stops  until  his  debts  are  paid. 


Evening  Pleascke. — Emily — "  Shall  you  dress  much  to- 
night, dear  V  Lilian — "  No,  as  little  as  possible.  I  am  going 
to  a  ball." 


QcERr. — Considering  the  immense  speed  of  the  comet,  would 
it  not  bo  well  to  call  it  the  go  it  ? 


a^aagsiDe  <gati)erins0. 

The  Tehuantepec  route  to  California  will  be  opened  soon. 

Large  numbers  of  gold  hunters  are  still  on  their  way  to  Pike 
Peak,  Kansas. 

Some  of  the  Atlantic  cable  is  laid  across  the  Ohio  river,  con- 
necting Evansville,  III.,  with  Henderson,  Ky.     It  works  well. 

Mr.  John  W.  Farmer,  the  philanthropist,  who  kept  a  free  eating 
house  in  the  tenth  ward,  New  York  city,  has  been  nominated  for 
Congress. 

The  English  electricians  concede  that  all  the  defects  in  the 
Atlantic  cable  arc  in  that  part  laid  from  the  Agamemnon.  This 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  officers  of  the  Niagara. 

An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  opened  at  Tallade- 
ga, Ala.,  under  the  Fnpcrinteiulcnco  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia, 
who  has  had  many  years  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  army  in  Utah  has  moved  into   winter  quarters  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Colonel   Smitli.     General  Johnston  has  en- , 
tcrcd   upon   the  duties   of  Commandant   of  the  Department  of 
Utah. 

A  young  man  named  Morris,  mail  agent  between  Jefferson 
City  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  arrested  for  robbing  the 
steamer  Emma  of  $2000  on  a  recent  trip.  The  young  man's  ar- 
rest was  the  cause  of  great  anguish  to  his  mother. 

The  vein  of  plumbago  in  Puzzle  Mountain,  in  Newry,  Me.,  has 
been  worked  through,  and  the  supply,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
almost  inexhaustible,  has  proved  to  be  very  limited.  Not  a  great 
quantity  was  procured. 

The  old  vine-growers  of  France  recollect  that  the  comet  of  1811 
was  followed  by  an  excellent  vintage;  and  the  comet  of  1858  has 
brought  about,  they  say,  a  similar  result.  It  is  now  reported 
that  a  comet  would  be  welcomed  in  the  wine  districts  every 
year. 

The  Havana  Prenza  notices  a  remarkable  incident  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  shock  from  the  explosion,  no  less  than  the  restora- 
tion to  reason  of  a  lady  of  that  city,  who  had  entirely  lost  her  mind 
some  six  months  ago,  from  a  severe  and  protracted  spell  of 
sickness. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Canada  in  1858,  according  to  returns  re- 
ceived at  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  is  about  25  per  cent,  below 
the  average  of  ordinary  years.  These  returns  came  from  forty-six 
different  counties,  of  which  thirty-six  are  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
alone  wheat  is  grown  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Robert  McCue,  an  aged  citizen  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  went  to 
bed  one  night  lately,  as  well  as  usual,  and  died  before  morning. 
The  coroner  held  an  inquest,  and  the  jury  returned  the  following 
verdict :  "  We  find  that,  by  his  extreme  age,  and  disease  of  the 
heart,  the  same  Almighty  power  that  placed  him  here  has  taken 
him' to  himself" 

Dr.  Gaillardet,  who  assaulted  Mr.  Cranston,  of  the  New  York 
Hotel,  New  York,  with  a  wine  bottle,  because  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  house  for  insisting  on  keeping  a  patient  with  an 
infectious  disease  in  the  house,  has  had  his  trial,  which  resulted  in 
a  verdict  of  "guilty  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill."  He  has  not 
been  sentenced. 

At  New  York  great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  accumu- 
lation at  all  retail  establishments,  of  quantities  of  silver  coin. 
The  banks  will  not  take  it  on  deposit ;  it  cannot  be  sold  in  large 
quantities,  except  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  war  with  China, 
which  has  stopped  the  export  thither,  and  to  some  extent,  the  de- 
preciation of  the  coin  here,  have  led  to  this  state  of  things. 

Recently  three  little  children  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  boy  and  two 
girls,  at  Springfield,  Walworth  county,  Wi.'ijhsin,  were  left  alone 
in  the  house,  and  by  some  means  the  bed  took  fire,  communicating 
to  their  clothing,  and  burnt  them  so  severely  that  they  died.  The 
eldest  of  the  little  ones  was  but  five,  and  the  youngest  was  a  help- 
less babe. 

The  Millerites  of  New  York  have  taken  fresh  courage  from  the 
comet,  which  they  arc  now  quite  certain  is  the  sure  precursor  of 
the  final  end  of  the  world.  They  had  quite  a  large  meeting  at 
Military  Hall,  in  the  Bowery,  Sunday  forenoon.  Their  minister 
dwelt  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  figured  the  whole  thing 
out  as  clear  as  mud. 

A  Mr.  D.  G.  Raab  of  Ohio  county,  Indiana,  presented  a  speci- 
men of  corn  to  the  late  State  Fair  of  that  State,  with  a  statement 
that  a  field  of  twenty  acres  yielded  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  smallest  yield  of  any  one  acre  was  one 
hundred  and  two  bushels,  and  one  acre  produced  one  hundred  and 
sixty  bushels.     The  field  was  on  the  Ohio  River  Botton. 

The  magnificent  Gallery  of  Apollo  at  the  Louvre,  is  newly  deco- 
rated with  ten  panels,  bearing  the  portraits  of  the  chief  artists  em- 
ployed in  the  works  at  the  Tuileries  and  the  old  Louvre  ;  and  two 
panels,  larger  than  the  rest,  display  pictures  of  the  Louvre  in  its 
original  and  its  present  state.  All  these  productions  are  in 
tapestry,  and  have  been  executed  in  the  Imperial  manufactory  at 
the  Gobelins. 

A  Greek  merchant  named  Antonio  Calvocoressl,  has  been  ar- 
rested at  Manchester,  England,  and  Boisserole  and  Hugon,  two 
Frenchmen,  at  London,  for  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
spurious  Turkish  coin.  The  Greek  had  obtained  the  manufacture 
in  Birmingham  of  about  fifty-five  gross  of  Turkish  piastres.  The 
Frenchmen  had  not  quite  succeeded  ia  perfecting  their  dies  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest. 

A  boiler  alarm,  operated  by  a  ball,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  inside  of  steam  boilers,  and  rises  or  falls  as  the  water 
varies,  has  been  contrived  by  Alexander  Miller  of  Cleveland.  A 
whistle  is  blown  by  the  escaping  steam  whenever  the  water  falls 
below  the  tubes,  thereby  endangering  an  explosion  when  cold 
water  is  suddenly  introduced.  It  looks  well  in  the  cut  in  the  Sci- 
entific American,  and  boiler  inspectors  say  it  will  work. 

A  case  has  just  been  decided  in  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  City 
Court,  to  the  cH'ect  that  a  single  woman  can  recover  damages  from 
a  married  man  for  breach  of  marriage  promise.  In  the  case 
alluded  to,  the  defendant  had  deserted  his  wife  and  played  bache- 
lor lover  to  a  German  girl.  Failing  to  marry,  according  to  prom- 
ise, she  sued  him,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  <rawl  off  by  saying 
that  as  he  had  a  wife  already,  his  promise  was  an  empty  lie.  The 
jury  thought  otherwise,  and  gave  .$5000  damages. 

Donati's  comet  has  now  passed  from  view,  and  the  astronomers 
are  busy  in  computing  its  elements.  Already  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  will  not  return  to  us  in  less  than  2400  years,  by 
which  time  that  and  the  earth  may  be  materially  changed,  "rho 
experiments  made  with  the  light  of  the  comet  prove  that  light  to 
be  reflected,  and  not  from  the  body  itself.  The  nucleus  is  there- 
fore composed  of  ponderable  matter,  however  shadowy  the  tail 
may  be  ;  and  the  theory  of  astronomers  that  it  is  a  mere  vapory 
mass,  that  would  no  more  affect  our  planet,  if  it  should  come  in 
contact  with  it,  than  a  fog  bank,  is  exploded. 


«antjs  of  i&olti. 


....  Brisk  talkers  are  usually  slow  thinkers. — Bovee. 

....  Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  Bociety  is  bound 
together. —  Goethe. 

Do  good  with  what  ihon  hast,  or  it  will  do  thee  no 

good. — Ptnn. 

....  Love  is  wholly  in  him  who  loves ;  the  beloved  is  only  a 
pretext. — Alphome  A'urr. 

....  If  you  banish  modesty  out  of  the  world,  she  carries  away 
with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. — Addison. 

....  Sweep  first  before  your  own  door,  ere  yon  sweep  before 
your  neighbors. — Frtderiha  Dretner. 

....  It  seems  as  if  the  blue  sky  of  England  had  gone  wholly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  women  ;  it  is  only  there. — liugent  PtUctan. 

....  Poetry  has  no  echo  more  sonorous  and  more  prolonged 
than  the  heart  of  youth  in  which  love  is  first  born. — Lamartine. 

....  The  life  of  a  woman  may  be  divided  into  three  epochs  : 
in  the  first  she  dreams  of  love,  in  the  second  she  makes  love,  in 
the  third  she  regrets  it. — St.  Prosper. 

....  It  is  in  the  heart  that  God  has  placed  the  genius  of 
women,  because  the  works  of  this  genius  are  all  works  of 
love. — Lamartine. 

....  Nothing  is  premeditated  in  love  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  divine 
power  which  thinks  and  feels  within  us,  without  our  being  able  lo 
influence  it. — Madame  de  Stuel. 

....  A  Greek  poet  implies  that  the  height  of  bliss  is  the  sudden 
relief  of  pain.  There  is  a  nobler  bliss,  still — the  rapture  of  the 
conscience  at  the  sudden  release  from  a  guilty  thought. — Bulwer 
Lytton. 

....  The  ac  ivity  of  some  men  is  like  that  of  rail  cars  in  mo- 
tion— they  tear  along  with  noise  and  turmoil,  leave  peace  behind 
them.  The  quietest  nooks  invaded  by  them  lose  their  quietude 
as  they  pass  through,  and  recover  it  only  on  their  departure. — 
Bovee. 

....  Fears  accomplish  much  in  love.  The  husband  of  the 
middle  ages  was  loved  by  his  wife  for  his  very  severity.  The 
bride  of  William  the  Conqueror  having  been  beaten  by  him, 
recognized  him  by  this  token  for  her  lord  and  husband. — J. 
Michelet. 


Why  is  an  egg  like  a  horse  1  Because  it  is  not  useable  till 
broken. 

How  should  a  miller  address  his  lady-love  ?  In  the  language  of 
flours,  to  be  sure. 

A  confirmed  tippler  was  bothered  how  to  honor  his  birthday. 
A  brilliant  idea  struck  him — he  kept  sober,  _  _ 

The  ne  .vspapers  arc  full  of  advertisements  for  plain  cooks.  We 
suppose  pretty  cooks  are  of  no  account. 

"  What  an  ungrateful  return,"  said  a  politician,  when  a  count 
of  his  votes  proved  him  to  be  in  the  minority. 

"  Pay  your  score,"  said  a  publican  to  a  custo.ier  who  was  run- 
ning up  an  account  for  ale.  "  Wait  till  I've  had  the  score  first; 
that  last  mug  only  made  ten.*' 

"  What  has  been  your  business  V  said  a  judge  to  a  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  "  Why,  your  honor,  I  used  to  be  a  deptist — now  1  am  a 
pugilist;  then  I  put  teeth  in — now  I  knock  'em  out." 

Did  or  did  not  Mr.  Biggin,  who  invented  coffee-pots,  and  made 
a  fortune  by  the  invention,  give  his  name  to  those  vessels,  or  was 
"  biggin  "  a  generic  term  before  it  was  a  proper  noun  ? 

The  Marysville  News  said  to  the  Sierra  Democrat,  "  We  don't 
wish  to  settle  anything  with  you,  brother  Forbes."  Forbes 
answers:  "Wishing  to  settle  is  not  a  weakness  of  yours,  we 
believe." 

Augustus  (who  was  rapidly  coming  to  the  point). — "  Then, 
Emily  !     O,  may  I  call  you  Emily  ?— Sweetest ! — best ! — say  that 

you  will  not  go — without "     Fish-woman  (cuts  in). — "Any 

fish  to  day,  marm  ? — any  mackercel,  shad,  or  catfish  V 

•'  Billy,  spell  cat,  rat,  hat,  bat,  with  only  one  letter  for  each 
word  >  "  It  can't  be  did."  "  What,  you  just  ready  to  report  ver- 
batim poetically,  and  can't  do  that'!  Just  look  here  1  c  80,  cat, 
r  80,  rat,  h  80,  hat,  b  80,  bat." 

A  Frenchman,  soliciting  relief,  said  very  gravely,  to  his  fair 
hearer  :  "  Ma'mscUe,  I  never  beg,  but  dat  I  have  von  wife  wid 
several  small  family,  dat  is  growmg  very  large,  and  nossing  to 
make  deir  bread  out  of,  but  de  perspiration  of  my  one  eyebrow." 
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ROADSIDE  SCENE 

ly    ITALY. 

The  American  travel- 
ler in  Italy  is  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  excite- 
ment   by  the  numerous 
wayside    incidents    and 
scenes,   all  new  to  him, 
which  meet,  him  at  every 
turn.     To  say  nothing  of 
the    scenery,    either    of 
mountain    or  plain,   the 
convents  and   chapels 
perched  on   almost  inac- 
cessible crags,  the  way- 
side shrine,  the  fountain, 
the  crumbling  ruins,  the 
vines  festooned  from  tree 
to   tree,  the    glimpse  of 
immemorial  towns  in  the 
distance,  the  figures  that 
animate    these   varied 
scenes  are  all  interesting, 
if,  perhaps,  we  exchange 
the  beggars,  those  inevit- 
able   drawbacks    to    the 
pleasures    of    Italian 
travel.      But   the    shep- 
herd s,    the    sandalled 
monks,   the    peasants  in 
their  quaint  and  old-time 
costume,   the    vetturino 
drivers  and  the  donkey- 
drivers,  all  regale  the  eye 
that    loves    the    pictur- 
'  que.     The  accompany- 
g    picture    is     a    bold 
id  graphic  sketch  of  a 
lysido     scene,    full    of 
rength    and    character, 
carrier  has  paused  at  a 
untain   to    refresh    his 
limaU — and  noble  spec- 
imens of  their  kind  are 
they — though   that   kind 
does  not  rank  very  high 
in    comparison  with  the 
nobler  horse.     The  pan- 
niers   they    carry,    their 
nose-baskets    through 
which   they   imbibe    the 
grateful    element,    and 
their  trappings  are  gen- 
erally fancifully  and  elab- 
orately   wrought  and 
braided.     Their  owner  is 
a  gallant  looking  fellow, 
well   endowed  with 
"  thews  and  sinews,"  and 
there  is  a  dash  of  reck- 
lessness about  his  fearless 
face  which  might  lead  one 
to  fancy  that  on  occasion 
he  might  use   the    ugly 
looking  gun,  the  stock  of 
which  peeps  out  from  be- 
hind one  of  his  panniers, 
in  u  way  not  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  travellers  well 
stocked  with  the  circulat- 
ing medium.     But  we  are 
willing  to  exonerate  him 
from    the    suspicion  of 
doing     anything     contra 
bonos  mores  more  heinous 
than  a  bit  of  smuggling 
on  his  own  account.    For 
the  rest  he  is  doubtless  a 
good  Christian,  and   we 
dare  say  he  never  passert 
the     Madonna     without 
dropping   on   his   knees, 
or  at  least  raising  his  hat. 
J>oubly  admired  is  he  by 
the  little  peasant-girl  who 
bends   over  the  fountain 
with  her  water-jar  by  her 
side.    To   her  the  don- 
key-driver is  a   sort   of 
hero,  for  he  visits  remote 
villages   and  towns,  and 
sees    more     sights    than 
were  ever  dreamed  of  in 
her    philosophy.       The 
whole  group  is  an  inter- 
esting and  characteristic 
one,   and   displays  some 
of   the   peculiarities    of 
Italian    life    among    the 
peasantry,    happy    amid 
rudeness  and  privation. 


HOW  TO  TEACH. 

A  tutor  should  not  be 
continually  thundering 
instruction  into  the  ears 
of  his  pupil  as  if  ho  was 
pouring  it  through  a  fun- 
nel ;  but,  after  having  put 
the  lad,  like  a  young 
horse,  on  a  trot  before 
him,  to  observe  his  pace, 
and  see  what  he  is  able  to 
perform,  should,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  extent  of  his 
capacity,  induce  him  to 
taste,  to  distinguish,  an<l 
to  lind  out  things  for  him- 
self; sometimes  o|)cning 
the  way,  at  other  time» 
leaving  it  for  him  to 
open  ;  and  by  abating  or 
iiicreiusiug  his  own  pace, 
accommodate  h  i  s  pre- 
cepts to  the  capacity  of 
his  pupil. — Mohtaiipie. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  {wtntbk  street. 
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NEW   BUILDING 

OF   THE  MASSACHUSETTS    CHARITABLE  MECHANIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  rapid  transformation  which  many  p.arts  of  Boston  is  un- 
dergoinj;,  shows  that  among  the  "  notions  "  for  which  our  city  is 
celebrated,  that  of  clinging  obdurately  to  old  fashions  and  old 
landmarks  is  not  one  of  thera.  A  citizen  of  Boston,  returning 
after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  would  hardly  recognize  the 
place,  were  he  set  down  in  some  portions  of  it.  Within  a  few 
months,  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  Franklin  Street  and  its 
vicinity ;  the  private  residences  all  demolished,  and  a  double 
curve  of  commercial  palaces,  pilesof  granite,  reared  in  their  stead. 
With  respect  to  Boston,  a  noteworthy  fact  is  this  :  that  its  wealth 
finds  vent  rather  in  the  erection  of  superb  stores  and  corporation 
buildings,  than  in  private  dwellings.  If  wc  go  on  at  this  rate,  Bos- 
ton may  soon  merit  the  title  of  the  "city  of  commercial  palaces." 
But  we  are  wandering  from  our  immediate  theme,  a  notice  of  the 
magnificent  new  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association,  represented  in  the  engraving  below,  from  a 
drawing  made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Waud.  It  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Bedford  and  Chauncy  Streets,  and  is  a  trulj'  beautiful 
structure.     It  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will 


certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  architectural  ornaments 
of  the  city,  and  worthy  of  tlie  valuable  and  liberal  institution  for 
and  by  which  it  was  erected.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  official  ceremonies  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1857,  in  presence  of  the  officers  and  many 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 
of  Mayor  Rice  and  several  members  of  the  city  government,  and 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  On  that  occasion  Joseph  M.  Wight- 
man,  the  president,  delivered  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  ap- 
propriate address.  The  building,  designed  by  Hammatt  Billings, 
artist  and  architect,  is  about  sixty-five  feet  by  ninety  and  is  of 
light  freestone,  the  color  of  which  harmonizes  with  all  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  with  any  local  color  that  may  surround  it, 
an  object  of  the  highest  importance  in  picturesque  architecture. 
The  material  also  readily  yields  to  delicate  manipulation,  as  is 
seen  to  advantage  in  the  various  carvings  which  adorn  the  exte- 
rior, and  which  are  chaste  and  effective,  though  not  florid.  The 
style  is  the  Romanesque,  and  the  windows  are  all  arched  except 
in  the  angles  of  the  third  story.  The  building  has  two  fronts,  one 
on  Chauncy  and  one  on  Bedford  Street.  In  the  centre  of  both 
fronts  is  a  projection  of  the  two  stories,  combining  the  doonvay 


and  principal  windows  in  one  composition,  consisting  in  the  first 
stages  of  pannelled  piers,  bearing  an  arch,  above  which  is  a  cor- 
nice ;  and  in  the  second,  of  a  window  with  niches  at  each  side, 
decorated  with  a  tasteful  Corinthian  order.  The  other  openings 
in  the  lower  and  second  stories  are  double-arched,  with  columns 
and  pilasters  having  elegantly  wrought  foliated  capitals.  In  the 
third  story,  the  centre  space  on  Chauncy  Street  is  occupied  with 
three  niches  and  pedestals  designed  for  the  reception  of  allegori- 
cal statues  of  Thought,  Labor  and  Charitt.  Ob  Bedford 
Street  the  space  is  occupied  with  windows,  and  the  building  there 
joins  the  beautiful  church  designed  by  the  same  architect,  which, 
as  it  is  also  built  of  fi'eestone,  does  not  injure  the  effect.  A  rith 
cornice  with  modillions  and  dentils  surmounts  the  building,  which 
is  covered  at  the  angles  with  pavilion  roofs  of  the  mansard  form,  the 
faces  broken  with  ornamental  dormer  windows,  and  in  the  centre 
by  a  receding  roof  not  visible  from  the  street.  The  lower 
story  is  to  be  one  large  room  suitable  for  a  bank  or  similar  insti- 
tution ;  the  second  will  contain  small  halls,  with  library  and 
committee  room  attached,  while  the  third  story  will  be  devoted 
to  the  great  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  with  rooms 
for  the  directors,  affording  the  amplest  accommodation. 


.^m^iui 
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BALLOU'8   nCTORlAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Traniilatecl  and  adapted  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

OK.— 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  TALE  Ol"  THE  COURT  OF  NAPLES  AKD  THi;  MOUN- 
TAIiXS  OF  CALABRIA. 

BY   MISS   ANNA   M.    CA^TEH. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— [continued.] 

Could  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  hai-c  penetrated  into  the  depths 
of  that  chair,  he  would  have  seen  the  pale  lips  of  Johann  Spurz- 
hcim,  director  of  the  royal  police,  prow  white,  and  would  have 
seen  that  wasted  body  tremble  like  an  autumn  leaf  in  the  wind. 

"  Tell  me  all  the  details,"  said  Johann,  endeavoring  and  partly 
succeeding  in  steadying  his  voice.  The  agent  was  no  subtle  ob- 
server fortunately. 

"It  concerns  a  high  and  powerful  functionary,  and  was  confided 
to  me  under  oath  ;  I  cannot  betray  it,  signor." 

"Friend,"  coldly  said  the  director,  "  the  comedy  is  played,  and 
I  am  almost  fainting  with  fatigue  ;  I  cannot  have  such  an  agent  as 
you,  from  whom  it  is  necessary  to  draw  each  word.  You  refuse 
to  answer  my  questions,  therefore  you  deserve  no  salary;  retire, 
and  may  God  help  you  \" 

No.  133  sat  stunned,  and  he  exclaimed,  the  tears  filling  his 
eyes : 

"Signor!  signor!  have  pity  on  me  !  do  not  send  me  away  !  It 
is  true  I  am  not  a  common  spy.  I  sell  my  conscience  now,  be- 
cause I  cannot  find  any  one  who  will  bny  my  blood.  I  wished  to 
be  a  soldier,  but  they  looked  at  my  bald  head  and  laughed  at  me ; 
I  wished  to  work,  but  t'ley  looked  at  my  wrinkled  arms  and  trem- 
bling hands,  and  again  they  mocked  me  ;  I  wished  to  ask  alms  ; 
I  am  a  bad  beggar — no  one  gave  me  a  sou.  Signor,  I  will  tell 
yon  all  I  know,  and  in  the  name  of  the  merciful  God  do  not  send 
me  away  empty-handed  \" 

"  Speak,  then,  my  comrade,"  replied  Spurzheim,  "  and  do  not 
oblige  me  to  question  you  unceasingly.  If  I  am  satisfied,  as  I 
said  before,  you  shall  be  paid  well." 

"  Signor,"  replied  No.  133,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "may 
God  pardon  me  for  my  treachery — it  is  misery  that  urges  me  on. 
I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  passed  between  my  old  friend  and  my- 
self. I  followed  the  equipage  as  far  as  Rue  Toledo,  when  some 
one  called  my  name.  I  turned  ;  it  was  an  old  friend  who  spoke 
to  me  of  Baptista  Giabetti,  the  old  veteran  of  Monteleone — 
perhaps  you  know  him.  The  poor  fellow  has  lost  his  wife,  the 
pretty  Giannia ;  she  was  carried  off  by  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Iron  Ring,  Captain  Luca  Tristany.  Baptista  is  a  Companion  of 
Silence,  and  has  sworn  the  vendetta  against  his  master,  the  gigan- 
tic captain — " 

"  Write  mc  the  name  of  Baptista  underneath  that  of  the  physi- 
cian," commanded  Spurzheim. 
The  agent  obeyed,  then  went  on. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  his  address,  signor.  Not  a  great  while  ago 
— it  seems  to  rac  but  j'esterday — I  was  initiated  into  the  mystery 
of  the  Brothers  of  Charcoal  and  Iron,  when  it  was  a  Christian  as- 
sociation, governed  by  a  just  man.  There  are  men  still  in  Cala- 
bria who  remember  that.  The  sainted  Mario  Monteleone  was  en- 
emy to  no  one  except  misery,  the  child  of  idleness  and  vice.  The 
old  man  had  a  paper  covered  with  mysterious  characters  which  he 
could  not  read.  I  could  and  did.  He  asked  me  for  the  key.  I 
hesitated  a  moment  a^  to  whether  I  should  give  it  to  him  ;  then 
I  reflected  that  it  was  now  the  cipher  of  odious  bandits,  and  that 
I  could  conscientiously  give  it  to  him.  The  papers  consisted  in 
four  notes,  two  from  London,  one  from  Paris,  one  from 
Marseilles — " 

"  Addressed  to  who  ?" 

"  To  the  dignitary  in  qaestion  ;  but  his  name  I  know  not,  for 
the  envelopes  bearing  the  address  were  gone.  This  functionary 
was  absent  somewhere — I  know  not  where  ;  they  were  all  unsealed, 
the  first  by  accident,  the  others  on  purpose.  I  asked  my  friend  to 
give  them  to  me  and  I  would  try  and  decipher  them  ;  I  asked  a 
day  to  do  that  in  ;  I  must  return  them  to-morrow  morning." 

"If  yoa  have  them  with  you,  give  them  to  mc,"  cried  Spurz- 
heim, with  a  singular  accent  of  triumph. 

"Signor,"  answered  No.  133,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  "that  is 
impossible.  The  trade  which  I  am  now  following  is  perhaps  not 
very  honorable ;  but  I  have  honor.  The  papers  do  not  belong  to 
me ;  if  any  one  trios  to  take  them  from  me  by  force,  I  will  defend 
them  with  my  life." 

Johann  Spurzheim  laughed  a  dry,  short  laugh. 
"  Half  spy,"  grumbled  he,  "  half  knight  errant ;  you  are  a  sin- 
gidar  person  and  amuse  me.     No  one  will  take  your  papers  by 
force — Ix:  easy ;  but  you  can  tell  mc  what  they  contain." 
"Signor!"  The  voice  was  indignant. 

"  Ah,  no  reply,"  coldly  said  the  director ;  then  added,  harshly  : 
"  Fool  that  you  arc,  think  you  that  I  do  not  know  more  than  you  ! 
The  papers  were  given  you  by  old  Benedctio  Gucrra.  He  just 
left  here,  and  it  is  bccaosc  he  was  with  mc  that  I  allowed  you  to 
knock  in  vain  at  my  door  an  hour  ago." 

The  agent  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  wily  director 
lied,  for  he  liad  spoken  truly.  No.  1.33  had  received  the  papers 
from  Bcnedetta  Gucrra. 

"  If  that  is  so,"  answered  the  agent,  very  slowly,  "  I  have  noth- 
ing to  hide  from  you.  There  is  no  need  to  relate  to  you  the  story 
since  you  know  it." 

"  The  papers,"  interrupted  Spurzheim  ;  "show  me  the  papers, 
or  read  me  the  contents,  us  you  choose." 


The  agent  opened  his  pocket-book  and  took  from  it  five  pieces 
of  paper,  one  ef  which  he  looked  at. 

"  That  is  the  key,  signor." 

"  Let  mo  see  the  key !"  exclaimed  the  director,  actually  trem- 
bling with  eagerness, 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THK  DIRECTOR   AND   HIS    TWO    VISITORS. 

"  The  key  is  based,"  replied  the  agent,  "  upon  the  letters  of  the 
first  line  of  the  song  of  Fioravante,  which  serves  for  the  call  and 
word  of  command  io  the  Companions  of  Silence;  Amici,  uUiegre, 
aniliamo  iilla  peria  !     Here  is  the  key." 

Johann  Spurzheim  extended  his  hand  beyond  his  sentry  box. 
At  the  sight  of  that  hand,  dark,  withered,  thin  and  long,  the  agent 
uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment,  and  dropped  the  paper. 

"  Pick  it  Up,"  said  Spurzheim,  laughing  dryly,  "  I  have  not  a 
handsome  hand,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  am  all  nerve,  my  comrade." 

No.  133  picked  up  the  paper  and  gave  it  to  him.  It  contained 
the  alphabet  of  Silence.  The  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  placed  beside  the  cabalistic  letters,  which  were  in  capitals. 
The  key  was  perfect. 

"  Curious  !  '  exclaimed  the  director,  after  having  examined 
tlieni ;  "  very  curious !  Seems  to  mo  that  I  have  some  writing 
about  mo  like  it.  It  v/iis  Sanscrit  to  mo.  You  are  a  very  valuable 
man,  comrade.  Hereafter,  the  royal  government  will  easily  sur- 
prise the  secrets  of  these  wretches." 

A  second  time  the  skeleton-like  hand  came  out  of  the  shade.  It 
extended  a  paper  written  in  the  cabalistic  letters  to  the  agent,  who 
took  it  and  slowly  deciphered  a  few  words.  He  turned  pale  and 
lowered  bis  eyes. 

"  Read  it  out  loud  tome,  friend  ;  I  wish  to  know  the  contents." 

The  agent  read  :  "David  Heimer  is  warned  thatManuelus  Gui- 
dicelli  is  at  Naples  with  the  two  children  from  Catana." 

"David  Iloimer!"  exclaimed  Spurzheim,  feigning  surprise; 
"he  is  one  of  the  knights  of  iron  !" 

"  We  shall  find  him,  signor !"  cried  the  agent,  with  singular  en- 
ergy.    "  If  he  is  in  Naples  he  will  not  escape  us  !" 

"  Do  you  know  him  V 

"  Do  I  know  him  !  do  I  know  David  Heimer !"' 

"  You  have  some  cause  for  hating  him,  it  seems,  judging  from 
your  manner,  friend,"  said  Spurzheim,  blandly. 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  pale  forehead  of  the  old  man,  and  he 
seemed  to  struggle  to  be  calm. 

"  May  God  forgive  me ;  I  cannot  lie — I  hate  him  !" 

Johann  turned  in  his  confessional  and  smiled  ;  it  was  the  smile 
of  a  tiger-cat. 

"  Now  show  or  read  me  the  notes,  as  yon  please,"  said  he. 

"  I  will  read  them  to  yon,  signor,"  replied  the  agent.  "  The 
first  is  dated  from  London,  and  contains  only  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  some  money  received.  The  second,  dated  also  from  Lon- 
don, speaks  of  having  lost  trace  of  the  boy,  and  asks  for  three 
hundred  ducats  to  enable  him  to  search  for  the  child.  This  is 
signed  as  well  as  the  rest,  by  a  cross  and  the  letter  T.  The  third 
is  dated  from  Paris,  and  contains  nearly  the  same  words,  joined 
with  a  threat,  that  if  the  snm  asked  for,  three  hundred  ducats,  be 
not  immediately  received,  the  whole  shall  be  disclosed.  The 
fourth  ii  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  a 
request  for  more,  for  five  hundred  ducats,  accompanied  by  a  threat 
of  disclosure.     That  last  one  is  dated  from  Marseilles." 

"  Many  thanks  \"  cried  Johann  ;  "  put  the  papers  in  yonr  pocket, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

As  the  director  spoke,  he  seized  the  little  key  which  hnng  at  the 
back  of  his  chair,  and  inserted  it  in  a  little  key-hole,  whose  exis- 
tence he  alone  knew.     He  turned  the  key  and  spoke. 

"  You  are  a  faithful  man,  133,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  ;  but  first  I  must  pay  you  for  your  services. 
You  wish  to  keep  your  name  a  secret  from  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  signor." 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  as  you  please  ;  but  should  I  wish  to  send 
you  a  message,  shall  I  direct  it  to  your  lodgings  ?" 

"  I  have  no  lodging-place,  signor  ;  I  sleep  under  the  stars  by 
the  gate  of  Saint  Antoinc." 

"  Splendid  country  which  permits  such  a  life  !"  cried  Johann  ; 
"but  do  your  children  also  sleep  in  the  open  air?" 

"  No,  signor,"  said  the  old  man,  reproachfully,  "  they  lodge  in 
the  Hotel  Folqnieri,  Rue  Mantou." 

"  Write  that  for  me  beneath  the  name  of  Baptista  Giabetti  " 

As  the  agent  wrote,  he  heard  the  chink  of  gold,  and  he  thought 
joyfully,  "  All,  to  morrow  the  children  shall  have  bread  !" 

In  his  retreat,  Spurzheim,  on  his  part,  opened  a  secret  recess  in 
his  chair,  and  instead  of  taking  out  the  money,  he  produced  a  cu- 
rious looking  stick  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long.  This  he  han- 
dled slowly,  for  he  was  yet  weak,  while  he  murmured  : 

"  The  good  Minister  of  State  will  be  surprised  to-morrow  when 
he  sees  those  pieces  of  paper." 

"  Your  excellency  had  something  to  tell  me,"  said  the  agent, 
when  he  had  written  the  address  of  his  children. 

"  You  are  right;  the  papers  were  addressed  tome — mc,  direc- 
tor of  the  royal  police." 

"To  you,  signor!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  horror;  "but 
then — " 

"  But  then — don't  interrupt  me,"  said  Spurzheim,  rai,«ing  the 
stick  to  his  shoulder.  "  This  David  Heimer  whom  you  hate,  is 
ill — he  scarcely  has  strength  to  breathe.  You  could  crush  him 
with  one  hand — " 

"  You  know  where  he  is,  signor?" 

"  He  is  hero,  my  comrade — two  steps  from  you — I  am  he!" 

The  agent  seemed  about  to  spring  forward.  Spurzheim  still 
played  with  his  strange  piece  of  wood.     The  agent  fell,  placing 


his  hands  on  his  breast,  uttering  only  a  faint  cry.  A  slight  whist- 
ling noise  had  been  heard  ;  that  was  nil.  A  silcJice  of  a  fetv  min- 
utei,  the  silence  of  death,  reigned  in  the  cabinet  of  the  director  of 
the  police.     Then  he  sighed — then  laughed. 

"  1  am  stronger  than  thev,"  mnrmnred  he ;  "I  shall  bury  them 
all  !" 

The  agent,  No.  133,  fell  beside  the  table,  as  if  struck  by  thnn- 
der.  At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds,  the  director  dragged  himself 
on  his  hands  and  knees  towards  the  body.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
fell  npon  the  bald  head  ;  but  the  face  was  livid,  the  eyes  fixed  and 
open.  It  was  a  horrible  sight — that  old,  wasted  man,  creeping  on 
his  hands  and  knees  towards  that  lifeless  body.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  agent's  heart. 

"  It  is  warm  but  it  does  not  beat !  Ha  !  ha !  ho  is  well  pre- 
served, thongh  no  older  than  I.  Never  mind,  I  shall  live  a  hun- 
dred years." 

He  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  the  agent  and  drew  ont  the  pocket- 
book,  which  he  opened  and  took  from  it  some  papers,  also  the 
agent's  card,  but  it  bove  no  name  only  the  cipher  133.  He  put 
back  the  card  as  well  as  the  alphabet  of  Silence,  and  replaced  the 
pocket  book  in  the  old  cloak.  Spurzheim  pushed  the  body  under 
the  table  and  dropped  the  curtains,  thus  concealing  the  corpse. 
That  done,  he  crawled  back  to  his  chair,  and  raised  tenderly  the 
stick  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  poor  agent.  He  raised  a  little 
lever  at  the  end  of  the  machine.  Ho  took  a  ball  and  introdnced 
into  the  bore  of  the  thing  we  have  called  a  stick,  bnt  which  was 
an  air  gun,  which  he  was  carefully  loading.  Many  tiroes  he  had 
to  stop,  for  his  strength  failed  him.  It  was  done  at  last,  and  the 
false  man  sunk  back  in  his  chair.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when 
steps  were  heard  in  the  corridor,  and  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"Enter!" 

The  door  opened  just  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to 
quarter  of  twelve.  There  were  several  men  who  led  an  unfortn- 
nate  man  heavily  ironed. 

"I  do  not  see  the  Minister  of  State!"  said  the  prisoner.  "I 
wish  to  speak  either  with  the  minister  or  king." 

"  They  say  that  Felice  Tavola  knows  me  !"  said  Johann,  laugh- 
ing maliciously.  "  He  is  afraid.  The  lieutenant  is  ambitious,  he 
will  remember  my  instrnctions." 

"  The  Minister  of  State  has  changed  his  place  lately,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  scornfully.  "  Monsienr  baron,  I  beg  you  not  to  give  us  • 
any  trouble." 

Saying  this,  he  dragged  him  rudely  across  the  threshold.  The 
prisoner  resisted  as  best  he  could. 

■"I  swear,"  cried  he,  "before  all  of  yon,  that  I  will  not  disclose 
a  word  save  to  the  Minister  of  State  or  to  the  king  ;  not  even  if 
I  should  be  tortured  !" 

"  He  knows  me !  he  knows  me  !"  ronrmured  Spurzheim. 

"Is  his  lordship  there?"  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Spurzheim,  disguising  his  voice. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  tell  me  with  whom  I  am !"  cried  Felice 
Tavola,  whom  the  men  led  towards  the  table. 

When  Spurzheim  saw  the  prisoner  enter,  an  expression  of  con- 
tent settled  upon  his  wan  face.  Were  the  Baron  Altamonte  as 
strong  as  ten  Hercnles,  he  conld  not  break  the  chains  which  bound 
him.  Altamonte,  on  his  part,  threw  an  eagle  glance  into  the  shade 
of  the  confessional ;  but  his  eyes,  blinded  by  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
saw  only  a  blackness. 

"  Signor,"  demanded  the  lieutenant,  "shall  we  keep  guard  here 
or  outside  ?" 

"  Outside,"  answered  the  director,  still  disgnising  his  voice. 

At  these  words  Baroii  Altamonte  bowed  his  head.  The  lieu- 
tenant ought  to  be  a  captain  !  After  having  pushed  his  prisoner 
into  the  chair,  he  bound  the  baron  to  the  massive  wooden  table. 

"  Signor,"  said  he,  as  he  opened  the  door,  "remember  that  we 
are  only  just  outside  the  door,  in  the  corridor.  At  the  slightest 
sign  from  you  we  will  vetnm.  This  man,"  he  added,  laying  his 
hand  on  Felice's  shoulder,  "  is  Porporato.  As  his  companions 
did  not  come  to  deliver  him,  ho  asks  to  reveal  things  to  you,  that 
he  may  save  his  life.     God  protect  your  excellency." 

The  door  closed,  and  Baron  Altamonte  remained  alone  with  the 
director.  The  former  was  a  very  handsome  bandit,  thirty-five 
years  old.  At  Naples,  he  passed  for  a  gentleman.  Among  tho 
Knights  of  the  Iron  Ring,  Felice  Tavola  possessed  an  infiiicncc 
equal  to  that  of  David  Ilcimcr  himself.  They  were  enemies. 
When  the  door  closed,  Felice  Tavola  said,  without  raising  his 
head  : 

"  I  know  you  are  there,  David  ;  you  laid  the  snare  into  which  I 
fell.     Kill  me  without  leaving  me  to  languish,  is  all  I  ask." 

Johann  coughed  dryly,  and  laughed  as  he  answered  : 

"  Have  you  not  some  important  revelation  to  make  me,  my  poor 
Felice  Tavola?  Can  you  not,  my  illustrious  Baron  Altamonte, 
tell  the  Minister  of  State  or  the  king,  that  an  unmitigated  scoun- 
drel has  wormed  himself  into  their  confidence,  and  that  the  Nea- 
politan police  is  in  the  hands  of  bandits  ?" 

"  Kill  mc  !"  said  the  knight. 

"  How  sliall  I  do  that,  my  friend?"  replied  Johann  ;  "I  who 
have  neither  arms  nor  legs,  as  you  know.  You  have  often  laughed 
at  me,  calling  me  the  '  corpse!'  Alas,  Tavola,  it  is  yonr  head  the 
bureau  will  take  oft',  and  leave  me  the  skeleton,  the  corpse,  in  this 
weary  vale  of  tears,  when  I  will  pray  daily  for  your  soul  !" 

"Kill  me!" 

"  Ah,  if  I  was  only  in  your  place.  Your  beautiful  hands,  Felice, 
arc  bound  ;  if  you  could  only  make  a  step,  you  could  crush  me 
with  your  weight — nothing  else.  I  am  as  defenceless  as  a  sick 
man  in  bed,  as  a  child  in  the  cradle — I  could  not  even  call  for 
help.    I  never  saw  you  look  so  handsome  as  you  do  to-day  !" 

"  You  arc  not  a  man,  David,"  groaned  the  prisoner  between  his 
teeth  ;  "you  are  a  tiger  !" 
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"As  you  will,  Felice,  my  dear  brotlier  '.  If  you  hud  remained 
five  minutes  longer  in  your  prison,  you  would  have  been  free.  Bel- 
domonio,  tlint  tool,  wlio  can  iiave  wings  wlien  lie  likes,  scaled  the 
walls  of  Castcl  Vecchio — " 

"  Did  he  V  cried  Tavola,  "  did  ho  for  me  who  accused  him  V 

"  I  wished  to  give  you  the  pleasure  of  doing  him  justice  before 
you  died.  He  did  tliat.  The  sentinels  belonged  to  hira.  That 
young  licro,  Beldomonio,  arrived  safely,  though  surrounded  by 
awful  dangers,  at  the  window  of  your  dungeon.  He  filed  the  bars 
of  iron  and  entered  your  cell — " 

Felice  wss  beside  himself  with  rage,  but  what  availed  it  t  Jo- 
hann  saw  his  rage,  an<i  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Shakspearc, 
"  Roar  well,  lion  !"  Johann  triumphed,  and  nothing  is  so  danger- 
ous as  triumph. 

"Nothing  was  found  in  your  dungeon,  Signor  Baron  Alta- 
monte,"  pursued  he,  "  for  you  received  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pre- 
viously my  letter,  promising  to  save  your  life — " 

"  It  was  you  then  who  wrote  that  letter  to  me,  David  Ileimcr  V 

"  Who  knows  as  well  as  I  the  weak  spot  in  j-our  cuirass  ?  But 
listen  to  the  rest,  my  dear  baron  ;  I  did  not  wish  only  for  your 
death,  my  brother;  it  was  necessary  that  the  young  hero  Beldomo- 
nio should  fall  also.  You  know  I  am  envious  and  wicked — who 
in  the  world  is  without  his  imperfections?  You  know  that  Beldo- 
monio more  than  rules  me — ho  oppresses  me.  It  is  evident  that 
any  anonj-mous  denunciation  would  be  attributed  to  me  ;  I  have 
80  arranged  it  that  the  denunciation  should  seem  like  yours." 

"  You  counterfeited  my  writing  1" 

"For  shame!  I  did  better  than  that,  my  worthy  brother,  for  I 
wished  to  spend  my  last  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Ucad  that, 
I  pray  you." 

He  extended  his  hand,  and  placed  under  the  full  light  of  the 
-"T  bearing  a  mysterious  arrangement  of  certain  letters 
V-,  '"  '•"»  Tavola  read  rapidly,  habituated  as  he 

was   to  those   ■  ^  been  forgotten ;  I  will  be  re- 

venged !" 


"  lleflect,  nij 
they  have  no  person  to  speac^  . 
it  is  their  amusement." 

"I  wrote  nothing  upon  the  walls  of  my  prison,"  saia  r*,.., 
Tavola. 

"  Yet  Beldomonio  found  something  there." 

Felice  Tavola  became  pale  with  rage. 

"Ah,  what  would  you  give  to  have  your  hands  free,  my  charm- 
ing baron  ?"  said  Johann. 

"  Infamous  scoundrel !"  hissed  the  prisoner. 

"  Beldomonio,  our  young  eagle,  found  that  inscription  there," 
continued  Spurzheim,  gaily.  "  When  he  dies — he,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Neapolitans,  he  will  say  in  his  heart,  'That  miserable  Ta- 
vola betrayed  me  !'     How  do  you  like  that  idea,  brother,  mine  <" 

As  Johann  finished  that  question,  in  a  grave  yet  caressing  tone, 
he  paused,  struck  with  astonishment.  The  face  of  the  prisoner, 
hitherto  pale,  almost  livid  with  rage,  brightened  slowly.  A  smile 
played  on  his  handsome  lips.  Johann  asked  if  his  dear  brother 
was  insane.  Felice  had  no  fear ;  if  he  had  known  the  part  he 
played  a  few  minutes  previously,  he  would  have  been  afraid. 
Felice  looked  at  the  director  steadily.  In  spite  of  the  certainty 
Johann  had  that  the  prisoner  could  not  stir  a  step  forward,  he 
trembled  at  that  look — that  bright,  vengeful  look.  Instinctively, 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  machine  which  had  given  the  low  sigh 
when  the  agent  No.  133  fell  dead.  Felice  Tavola  still  looked  at 
him  with  that  silent  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  David  Heimer,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  curious  rascal  ;  you  are 
like  a  scorpion  which  stings  itself  to  death  ;  but  the  article  of  one 
of  the  laws  says  :  '  Any  knight  of  the  Iron  Ring  who  discovers 
treason  shall  kill  the  traitor.'  You  have  betrayed,  and  I  will  kill 
you." 

This  sounded  like  an  extravagant  piece  of  bravado.  The  cor- 
ridor was  full  of  guards,  waiting  only  a  sign  from  the  director  to 
rush  in  ;  and  the  prisoner  besides  being  heavily  ironed,  was  chained 
to  a  table.  Nevertheless,  there  was  such  an  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  man,  that  Johann  summoned  all  his  strength  to  cry  out. 

"Do  not  call,"  said  Felice  Tavola,  who  divined  his  intent. 
"  Scarcely  five  minutes  ago  you  said  if  I  had  only  my  hands  free, 
or  even  if  my  leg  was  loosed  from  the  table,  no  one  would  have 
time  to  come  to  your  rescue.  You  are  as  defenceless  as  a  sick 
man  in  his  bed,  a  child  in  its  cradle — those  arc  your  own  words — 
I  will  crush  you  with  my  weight  alone !" 

Tavola  made  a  sudden  movement.  The  handcuffs  fell  from,  his 
wrists.  They  had  been  severed  in  advance.  Johann  trembled  in 
his  chair— he  did  not  cry  out.  Tavola  took  a  rich  poignard 
which  lay  upon  the  table  and  served  as  a  paper  (older,  and  cut  the 
cord  which  bound  his  leg.  Johann  might  have  been  dead  he  lay 
BO  motionless  in  his  retreat.     The  prisoner  stepped  towards  him. 

"  Have  pity,  Felice,  my  good  brother!"  supplicated  the  director, 
of  the  royal  police  ;  "  I  did  wrong  to  joke  with  the  (ears  of  my 
friend.  But  you  were  not  made  the  dupe  of  my  pleasantries,  were 
you  ?     You  know  well  that  I  was  here  only  to  save  you !" 

"Be  silent!"  commanded  Tavola;  "you  shame  and  disgust 
me.     You  have  no  means  of  saving  me,  so  why  lie  about  it!" 

"  I  swear  that  I  have,  brother." 

"Yes,  I  remember;  at  the  other  end  o(  your  house  is  agate 
opening  on  the  Vicoletto  Ognessante.     Rise  and  lead  the  way  !" 

Johann  uttered  a  groan. 

"  I  can  neither  rise  nor  walk,"  replied  he,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
"  you  know  well ;  no  one  is  ignorant  o(  my  miserable  state.  But 
in  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Judge,  I  cannot  refuse  your 
request,  Felice,  my  old  companion.  Come  here,  take  me  in  your 
strong  arms  and  march  with  me  ;  I  will  guide  you." 


"Did  you  call,  signor  director !''  asked  a  voice  outside. 

"Answer  !"  commanded  Felice. 

"No,  my  boy,  no;  remain  quiet." 

"  What  is  that  V  asked  Felice,  seeing  the  olject  in  his  hand. 

"  Arc  you  afraid  of  the  skeleton  ?"  said  Johann,  laughing. 
"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  friend,  it  is  my  staff;  see,  I  put  it  under 
my  shoulder  this  (ashion,  like  a  gun." 

"  Lay  it  down,  for  I  wish  to  take  you  up.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost." 

A  second  time  there  wag  a  sort  of  sigh,  a  whistling,  heard. 
The  prisoner,  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  staggered  and  full,  his 
head  resting  upon  the  corpse  of  the  agent. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Felice,  my  friend  i  '  said  Johann,  fearing 
that  he  was  not  dead. 

He  glided  towards  him.     lie  was  denJ. 
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Johann  had  achieved  a  great  work.  He  raised  the  head  of  the 
Baron  Altamonte  to  disentangle  it  from  the  curtain.  He  seized 
the  head  by  the  luxuriant  tresses,  and  lifted  it  laboriously  into 
place.  It  was  a  great  task,  but  he  accomplished  it ;  the  curtain 
was  disengaged.  He  put  Felice  Tavola  under  the  same  corner  as 
poor  No.  133. 

"No  passage  here  !" 

The  challenge  outside  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  trembling  di- 
rector. Johann  listened  attentively  for  the  answer,  but  could  hear 
none  ;  so  he  regained  his  confessional  as  fast  as  his  weakness 
would  permit. 

We  aVo  now  obliged  to  leave  Signor  Spurzheim  in  his  chair, 
while  we  step  outside.  Perhaps  the  air  gun  would  whistle  and 
strike  a  third  time. 

The  man  to  whom  the  soldiers  said,  "  you  cannot  pass,"  stepped 

from  a  splendid  carriage.     The  equipage  stopped  about  fifteen 

from  the  principal  door  of  the  police  office.     The  master  of 

'-  'he  narrow,  dark  alley,  where  were  stationed 

■vas  not  dressed  in  accordance 

'  —.1  breeches  of 
I 

his  long,  wav_)  . 

nio  under  the  cloak  whicu  ... 

children.     This  common  dress  did  noi  . 

manner  or  handsome  face.     With  a  firm,  assured  s..^ 

the  dark  alley.     He  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  musket  was  piatv- 

to  his  breast. 

"  Who  goes  there  V 

The  man  seized  the  gun  and  laughed. 

"Do  you  ask  that  question  of  me  ?  The  director  of  the  royal 
police  expects  me." 

"  That  may  be,  but  we  must  have  your  countersign." 

Beldomonio  seized  the  gun,  and  tried  to  get  possession  of  it. 
The  noise  of  the  struggle  brought  the  lieutenant  lo  the  spot. 

"  No  passage  here !" 

Beldomonio  lowered  the  musket  which  he  had  got  away,  and 
asked,  "  Who  commands  here  V 

"Perhaps  myself!"  insolently  answered  the  lieutenant,  who  was 
ambitious  to  become  a  captain ;  "  a  fool  only  would  ask  the 
question." 

Beldomonio  replied  in  a  commanding  tone  : 

"  If  you  are  chief,  come  here  ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Know  you  who  I  am,  dolt-head  '"  replied  theoflSccr  with  rage. 

"  I  think  I  know  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Spinosa,"  said  Beldo- 
monio;  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  concerning  some  things  which 
happened  last  evening  between  the  Ferdinand  Theatre  and  Ca- 
pona  gate.     If  the  lieutenant  wishes,  I  will  speak  of  them  aloud." 

He  pushed  the  soldiers  right  and  left,  and  came  to  the  unknown. 
The  soldiers  questioned  among  themselves,  "  What  happened  that 
night,  I  wonder  ?  Why  should  the  lieutenant  wish  to  make  a 
mystery  of  it?"  Nevertheless,  the  lieutenant  joined  the  new- 
comer, and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  whispered  between  his  teeth  : 

"  Whoever  you  may  be,  I — " 

The  arm  slipped  from  his  fingers  ;  a  heavy  hand  rested  on  his 
shoulders.     A  haughty  voice  pronounced  in  the  darkness  : 

"  I  warn  you  not  to  lose  the  respect !" 

All  ears  heard  that  and  opened  eagerly,  but  they  heard  no  more. 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  new-comer,  placing  his  lips  to 
the  ears  of  Lieutenant  Spinosa,  whispered  one  word.  That  single 
word  was  sufficient,  for  the  lieutenant  raised  his  hand  to  his  bear- 
skin cap;  "Highness — "  murmured  he. 

fSEB      ENGRAVING  ] 

"  Silence  !"  interrupted  Beldomonio. 

But  the  words  had  been  heard,  and  produf-ed  a  sensation.  The 
gend'armes  had  heard  him  called  "  highness  ;"  each  one  tried  to 
see  his  face. 

"  Free  passage !"  commanded  the  lieutenant. 

Beldomonio  passed  between  the  two  files  of  soldiers.  When 
he  was  on  the  doorstep,  he  turned  and  said  : 

"  It  is  well,  Lieutenant  Spinosa;  you  will  hear  from  me — you 
can  retire." 

"  Signor,"  replied  the  officer,  with  embarrassment,  "  my  orders 
forbid  me — " 

Beldomonio  opened  the  door  suddenly. 

"Johann  Spurzheim,"  said  he,  in  a  clear  voice,  "will  yon  com- 
mand these  men  to  retire  V 

Immediately  the  muffled  voice  of  the  director  was  heard. 

"  Retire,  my  friends  ;  I  need  you  no  longer." 

"  But — "  said  Spinosa,  "  the  prisoner — " 


"  The  prisoner  is  in  safe  keeping;  and  remember,  lieutenant,  I 
give  an  account  of  my  actions  to  the  king  only!" 

Spinosa  nearcd  the  door  and  looked  in  ;  he  saw  nothing  of  tho 
prisoner.     "  Forward,  march  !"  commanded  he. 

Beldomonio  entered,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He 
traversed  tho  room  with  a  rapid  step.  Generally,  as  we  have  said, 
those  who  conversed  with  Johann  Spurzheim  did  not  see  him. 
Whether  night  or  day,  it  was  the  same.  The  swinging  lamp  was 
so  placed  that  no  rays  fell  into  his  sentry  box,  but  fell  full  upon 
the  faces  of  the  person  he  talked  to.  It  seemed  that  Beldomonio 
did  not  wish  such  to  be  the  arrangement,  for  he  took  the  lamp  and 
placed  it  so  it  shone  full  in  the  face  of  the  director,  almost  hid  as 
he  was  in  the  depths  of  the  chair.  Beldomonio  seated  himself 
with  his  back  to  the  light,  but  facing  the  director.  The  roles  were 
changed. 

"  Why  are  you  not  in  bed,  David  Heimer  V  he  asked. 

"  Master,"  replied  tho  man,  "  I  expected  you." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  I  would  come  ?" 

"  I  am  sick,  but  my  head  is  clear ;  I  divined  it." 

"  Are  you  really  ill?"  asked  Beldomonio,  as  if  talking  to  himself. 

"  When  you  called  yourself  Chevalier  Athol,  signor,"  replied 
Johann,  "  we  met  twice.  I  have  passed  the  three  or  four  months 
you  gave  me  to  live." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Beldomonio. 

"  Thoss  who  sigh  at  my  death  will  not  lose  patience.  But  I 
cannot  make  myself  believe  that  you,  signor,  sigh  for  my  death ; 
I,  who  am  such  a  faithful  servant  to  you." 

Beldomonio  looked  at  him  sharply. 

These  two  men  presented  a  curious  and  painful  contrast — one 
so  old  and  attenuated,  the  other  a  perfect  type  of  manly  bcautv. 

"  If  I  wish  thy  death,  David  Heimer — "  began  he,  but  did  not 
finish. 

"  You  will  be  able  the  more  easily  to  accomplish  your  wish  ;  is 
it  not  so,  master  1"  said  Johann,  in  a  low  voice. 

Beldomonio  turned  his  head  away  with  a  sort  of  disgust.  He 
was  wrong,  for  as  he  did  so,  Spurzheim  darted  upon  him  the  look 
of  a  serpent. 

"  Master,"  continued  the  wily  director,  "  I  judged  that  the  as- 
sociation would  need  me  to-night." 

"  Did  you  think  my  undertaking  would  not  succeed  ?" 

"  Your  undertaking  could  not  succeed,  as  it  has  proved." 
'^-    vou    attribute    the    bad    success    to    chance,    Johann 

■  -^lo-er  than  Porporato,"  mormnred 


"  Could  you  II-.  _ 

"No,  signor,  I  was  ill." 

"Do   you   not  know  that  they  carried  nid.  _   ,  ^i 

pardon  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  cried  Johann,  "  I  did  not  know  !" 

"Upon  your  honor!"  repeated  Beldomonio,  bitterly;  "but  I 
would  like  to  believe  you,  David.  Reflect  upon  one  thing;  if  you 
are  ignorant  of  such  a  thing,  it  is  dangerous  for  the  association  to 
count  upon  you." 

"  You  are  severe,  master." 

"I  am  just." 

"  My  illness — " 

"  We  do  not  want  an  invalid  in  such  a  place." 

The  pale  cheeks  of  tho  man  reddened  slightly.  His  eyes  closed 
and  his  lips  trembled  (or  an  instant,  yet  he  answered,  calmly : 

"  Master,  I  do  my  best.  If  you  know  any  one  more  active  or 
useful  than  I,  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  place  to  him." 

"  Wc  shall  see  that,  David,"  coldly  pronounced  Beldomonio  ; 
"  there  is  no  peril  in  remaining.  I  do  not  think  you  are  fool 
enough  to  struggle  against  me.  To  each  day  give  its  care,  how- 
ever ;  Ict'.s  speak  of  today.  Was  it  by  your  garden  gate  that  you 
allowed  Felic-e  Tavola  to  escape?" 

"  No,  signor,"  replied  Johann,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  that  Sansovina's  vessel  had  changed  her 
place,  and  was  stationed  outside  the  city,  in  the  Chiaga,  facing  tho 
tomb  of  Virgil  ?" 

"  No,  signor,"  replied  Spurzheim  a  second  time  ;  "  there  was 
no  need  to  tell  him  that." 

"  He  knew  it  then  ?" 

"  He  did  not  know  it." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Beldomonio,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  director.  "  Has  any  misfortune  happened  to  Felice 
Tavola?" 

"  Master,"  pronounced  Johann  Spurzheim,  slowly,  raising  his 
head,  "  Felice  Tavola  is  dead." 

Beldomonio  paled. 

You  assassinated  him  !"  he  said,  in  such  a  low  voice  that  Jo- 
hann could  but  just  hear. 

The  rage  of  this  man  was  frightful  to  behold  :  but  Johann  was 
brave  though  so  frail. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  master,"  said  he,  tranquilly ;  "  I  killed 
hira  in  self-defence." 

"  In  self  defence  !  he  was  chained  !" 

"Another  mistake,  signor;  his  hands  were  free  ;"  and  Spurz- 
heim pointed  to  the  place  beside  the  table,  where  in  truth  lay  the 
irons.  "  Article  seventh  of  our  laws,  master,  commands  that  the 
traitor  be  killed." 

"  What  proofs  have  you  of  his  treachery  ?" 

"  You  have  seen  the  menace  yourself ;  I  punished  the  traitor." 

"  There  is  treason,"  murmured  Beldomonio,  "  but  the  traitor  is 
not  Felice  Tavola." 

Johann  Spurzheim  turned  pale,  and  his  thin  fingers  trembled. 
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"Ah,  well,  David,"  said  the  yoang  man,  "our  law  condemned 
the  unfortunate  Felice  Tavola  ;  you  have  been  his  executioner; 
against  your  will,  doubtless — " 

"  Yes,  signer." 

"  Yon  did  your  duty ;  the  council  shall  judge  you.  1  am  losing 
my  time  ;  I  have  something  else  to  do  to-night ;"  and  the  young 

man  rose. 

'•  One  thing  more,  master.  Rule  nine  of  the  law  gives  to  the 
person  who  shall  punish  a  traitor  the  forfeited  ring  of  iron.  I  claim 
it — else  the  right  to  present  the  association  with  a  new  member." 

"  It  is  yours."     Beldomonio  turned  to  go. 

"  Do  yon  not  ask  the  name  of  the  new  member '!" 
*"If  he  is  my  friend,  no  matter  ;  if  he  is  my  enemy,  there  will 
be  misfortune.      Farewell,  David  Heimer.     I  repeat  in  leaving 
what  I  said  before  ;  "  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  fool  enough  to 
struggle  against  me." 

B9ldomonio  tamed  again  to  the  door. 

"  Master,  we  have  not  finished." 

Athol  stopped  and  looked  so  intently  at  the  director  that  his 
heart  grew  cold,  though  he  replied  in  an  assured  tone : 

"  Wo  have  not  finished,  because  we  have  not  spoken  of  yon, 
master.  I  wish  to  speak  of  three  things  ;  first,  the  two  children 
in  Catana — they  are  in  Naples,  and  shall  soon,  to-morrow,  if  you 
wish,  be  in  your  hands.  The  second  communication  regards  the 
widow  of  Count  Montcleone.     She  is  in  Naples." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Athol,  imp.itiently. 

"  The  third  communication  re^rards  a  man  you  have  often  told 
me  to  search  for.     I  mean  the  Calabrian,  Manuolus  Guidicelli." 

■With  a  bound  Athol  was  beside  him. 

"  Have  you  found  him  1" 

"1  found  him  ;  1  know  why  you  were  so  eager  to  find  him." 

"  You  kept  him  safe  ?" 

"  Yes,  signer." 

"  Is  ho  in  your  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  signor,  and  in  this  very 
room." 

Athol  looked  round  the  vast 
room. 

"  Raise  the  drapery  ofihetabl' , 
signor,"  said  Johann. 

Athol  obeyed,  and  saw  the  two 
corpses. 

"  Manuelus !  Manuelus  !"  cried 
Athol,  with  deep  feeling:  "je-* 
it  is  he  1  Such  as  1  dreamed  tlie 
faithful  servant  of  Mario  Monte- 
Icone  to  be  I" 

"Master,"  interruptp;J  David, 
f^'-gnrug  to  misunderstand  him, 
"  I  assure  you  that  it  is  he.  I 
used  to  know  him  at  Martorcllo. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  liis  identity." 

Athol  turned  towards  him. 
His  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  David  Heimer,  '  said  lie,  pale 
with  the  efforts  to  control  his 
passion,  "you  will  answer  to  me 
for  this  murder;  but'  he  added 
bitterly,  "  I  suppose  you  killed 
this  poor,  harmless,  faithful  old 
man  in  self-defence." 

"  I  killed  him  to  preserve  your 
interest,  master." 

"  You  owe  me  for  his  life. 
How  did  you  accomplish  these 
two  foul  deeds  1  fjr  both  could 
crash  you  by  a  single  gripe?" 

Johann  Spurzheira  showed  the 
air  gun. 

While  Spurzheim  was  speaking,  trying  to  free  himself  from 
blame  in  the  eyes  of  his  haughty  master,  Beldomonio  had  unloos- 
ened the  poor  man's  cravat  and  felt  his  pulse.  Johann  could  not 
tee  the  face  of  Athol,  and  it  was  lucky  for  both  that  he  could  not. 
Beldomonio  placed  his  hand  on  the  bandit's  heart ;  it  was  cold 
and  still.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  agent's  breast.  The  body  was 
warm,  and  the  heart  beat  slowly,  slowly.  He  felt  in  the  pocket 
and  found  the  well-worn  pocket-book. 

"Read  what  you  find  there,  and  judge  if  he  deserved  not  to 
die.  He  swore  to  give  into  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  State  the 
paper  yon  will  find  there,"  said  Spurzheim. 

Athol  opened  the  book  and  saw  the  alphabet,  the  key  to  the 
mysterious  characters  of  Silence.  But  he  saw  also  a  paper  that 
made  his  heart  bound — a  paper  that  the  wily  director  had  over- 
looked. It  was  the  letter  that,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  sainted 
dead,  Athol  had  sent  to  the  old  man.  The  letter  written  by  Mario, 
Count  Monteleone,  in  his  dungeon,  during  his  last  sad,  solitary 
hours. 

"  David  Heimer,"  said  Athol,  ■'  you  have  acted  as  you  thought 
was  your  duty,  I  feel  sure.     What  you  have  done  has  disarranged 
my  projects  ;  but  then  you  knew  not  what  my  projects  were." 
"No,  signor." 

"I  have  said  once,  do  you  remember,  that  I  did  not  wish  for 
blood  V 

"  Yes,  my  master." 

"  I  add  to-day,  the  association  does  not  need  blood.  Your  con- 
duct shall  be  submitted  to  the  council." 

"My  conscience  is  my  judge,"  boldly  answered  Johann. 
"  We  shall  see  that,"  said  Athol ;  and  he  collected  the  papers 
belonging  to  the  agent  and  was  alwut  to  leave  the  cabinet,  when 
Spurzheim  spoke. 


-"We  have  not  finished  yet." 

"  What  else  is  there?" 

"  Placed  as  I  am,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  aid  and  protection 
from  you,  signor.     I  am  too  weak  to  hide  those  two  bodies." 

He  expected  a  refusal,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  Athol  ac- 
ceded to  his  desires,  troubled  him. 

Athol,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  seized  the  body  of  Man- 
uelus and  placed  it  upon  his  shoulders.  Before  doing  that,  how- 
ever, he  drew  the  iron  ring  from  the  rigid,  though  still  handsome 
hand  of  the  elegant  bandit,  Felice  Tavola. 

"  See  what  you  have  gained,  David,"  said  he,  giving  it  to  him. 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  charged  with  his  burden.  The 
blood  of  Manuelus  stained  his  white  shirt. 

"As  to  the  other  body,"  said  he,  passing  the  sill,  "I  will  send 
Cucuzone  for  it." 

Johann  said  nothing.  He  looked  at  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
poor  agent.  He  struck  his  breast  with  his  hands  and  murmured, 
with  an  accent  of  despair:  "I  have  done  nothing;  that  man  is 
not  dead !" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LESEND  OF  SAN  GENNARO. 

An  Englishman  stood  near  the  comer  of  the  little  dark  alley 
leading  to  the  director's  office.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  just 
as  the  moon  was  hid  behind  a  dense  bank  of  clouds,  ho  heard 
voices  near  him.  The  poor  man  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
language,  enough  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  conversation  of 
the  men  he  could  not  see. 

"  Take  care ;  do  not  strike  his  head  against  the  ground,'  said 
one  man. 


spectres,  phantoms.  He  called  upon  God,  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
Saint  Janvier,  rapidly ;  a  cold  sweat  covered  his  face,  his  knees 
trembled.  He  arrived  more  dead  than  alive  at  the  house  of  Jo- 
hann Spurzheim,  and  knocked  with  a  trembling  hand  at  the  door. 

"Enter!"  said  the  weak,  harsh  voice  of  the  director. 

The  poor  saltarello  thought  some  one  behind  him  spoke. 

"  Heavenly  Saviour !  Virgin  Mother !  Saint  Janvier !  Saint 
Janvier  !"  the  poor  man  exclaimed  with  fervor. 

"Enter!"  repeated  the  voice,  impatiently. 

Cucuzone  waited  not  for  another  invitation,  but  bolted  in.  A 
great  sigh  of  relief  was  heard  as  the  saltarello  found  himself  in 
a  lighted  room.  A  faint  voice  asked,  "  What  wish  you,  friend,  so 
late  ?" 

"  Iron  is  strong  and  charcoal  is  black,"  said  the  saltarello  ;  then 
added,  "but  not  so  black  as  that  infernal  alley  !" 

"  Come  near  the  table.     Why  were  you  so  late  V 

"  Because  there  was  no  hurry,"  bluntly  said  Cucuzone,  trying 
to  make  light  of  his  late  terrors.  "  I  would  much  rather  be  in 
bed,  begging  your  pardon,  than  here." 

"  Go  and  slide  back  the  bolt  of  that  door,"  commanded  Spurz- 
heira, pointing  to  the  door  through  which  Pierre  Falcone  had  left 
for  Madame  Barbara's  apartments. 

Cucuzone  executed  this  order,  going  across  the  room  by  bounds 
and  a  couple  of  summersaults. 

"  Friend,"  said  Johann,  "  I've  seen  monkeys  who  sprang  and 
hopped  better  than  you." 

"  Your  excellency  wishes  only  to  make  me  jealous.  Where  is 
my  package  ?" 

"  Here !"  and  Spurzheim  drew  aside  the  curtain. 

"  Where  shall  I  carry  it  V 

"  To  the  river." 


FELICE  TAVOLA  BEADING  THE   SCROLL. 


[See  page  3Sa  J 


"  He  will  not  feel  it,  tor  he  is  dead,"  replied  the  other. 

"How  he  bleeds,"  added  a  third  voice  ;  "  the  cushions  ot  your 
carriage  will  be  ruined,  signor." 

"  Put  him  in  !"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker  ;  "  never  mind  the 
cushions." 

Just  then  the  moon  shone  out  bright,  and  disclosed  to  the  terri- 
fied gaze  ot  the  Englishman,  a  handsome  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  superb  horses,  and  three  men.  The  door  of  the  carriage  was 
open,  and  two  men  were  endeavoring  to  put  into  the  carriage  the 
lifeless  body  of  another  man  A  third  man,  handsome  as  a  pic- 
ture, stood  by  giving  orders.  He  was  dressed  like  a  fisherman. 
The  head  of  the  corpse  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground. 

[SBB   BNOKAVINO.] 

"  Parbleu  !"  murmured  the  saltarello,  "  be  quiet ;  the  poor  devil 
cannot  die  twice  !" 

At  last  the  body  was  put  into  the  carriage.  The  fisherman 
sprang  into  the  coach  beside  the  body,  saying  to  the  saltarello  as 
he  drove  off:  "  Go  and  get  the  other  body." 

The  words  fell  upon  the  oars  of  the  dismayed  Englishman,  who 
could  not  move  for  terror,  though  his  heart  counselled  him  to  run 
away.  The  carriage  disappeared,  and  so  did  the  third  man.  The 
poor  frightened  Englishman  listened  to  the  sound  of  his  retreating 
steps  with  a  kind  of  fascination,  and  though  he  murmured  to  him- 
self, "  He  will  return  ;  he  will  return  with  another,  another,"  ho 
did  not  stir. 

As  for  the  saltarello  Cucuzone,  he  paused  at  the  head  of  the 
dark  alley  for  an  instant;  then  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
walked  in.  To  make  it  more  dreary,  the  faint,  watery  moon  again 
clouded  in,  and  plunged  the  narrow  alley  in  utter  darkness.  The 
lane  was  long  ;  the  teeth  ot  Cucuzone  chattered  together,  and  he 
started  at  every  noise.     The  darkness  for  him  was  filled  with 


Cucuzone  raised  the  body  on  his  shoulders,  murmuring  as  be 
did  so  :  "  Good  heavens  I  it  is  poor  Felice  Tavola  !  Ah,  he  knew 
how  to  drink  a  good  glass  of  wine.  He  is  very  heavy.  What  shall 
I  be  paid  for  this  commission,  signor  ?" 

Johann  extended  to  him  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  Cucuzone 
took  grumblingly. 

"  Some  people  don't  know  how  to  be  generous  !"  But  he  took 
the  body  and  placed  it  on  his  sturdy  shoulders. 

"  Remember,  my  man,"  said  Johann  to  him,  "  if  you  should 
meet  any  patrol,  and  he  should  find  out  whence  you  came  with 
your  burden,  you  will  not  awake  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Excellency,"  said  Cucuzone,  in  a  low  tone,  "lam  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  our  little  community ;  may  God  bless 
you  !" 

Ho  walked  to  the  door  and  passed  the  threshold  with  a  firm 
step,  in  spite  of  his  heavy  burden.  Johann  could  hear  him  count- 
ing bis  steps  as  he  walked,  "  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight."     Ho  heard  no  more  ;  Cucuzone  was  on  the  ninth  step. 

There  is  a  legend  in  Naples — the  famous  legend  of  San  Gen- 
naro — which  says  that  a  man  who  carries  a  corpse  on  his  shoulders 
is  lost  if  he  makes  a  hundred  steps.  This  legend  came  to  the 
mind  of  poor  Cucuzone,  and  so  trembling,  panting  and  frightened, 
ho  strode  on,  taking  as  long  steps  as  possible  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstanrcs.  If  he  had  only  had  a  pick-axe,  he  would  have  buried 
Felice  Tavola  in  the  middle  of  the  gloomy  alley.  He  had  noth- 
ing, and  the  poor  saltarello  felt  that  he  was  doomed  to  die  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  In  spite  of  his  greatest  efforts,  he  would  ha\e 
taken  twenty-four  steps  before  he  reached  the  end  of  the  alley. 
Was  there  no  means  ot  avoiding  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  ? 
The  Brotherhood  of  Silence  did  not  joke.  Cucuzone  was  paid 
for  his  knowledge  of  it.     He  reached  the  end  of  the  dark  alley  as 
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he  had  calculated.  Wlien  there,  he  placed  the 
body  upright  against  the  wall,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  the  ground  to  consider  what  he  should 
do  next.  As  he  sat  there  ho  heard  steps,  as  if 
some  one  were  running  .slowly.  By  the  fitful 
light  of  the  moon,  Cucu/.one  saw  a  man  pass  on 
the  Rue  A.lbaneso.  Ho  thought  no  more  of  him 
and  resumed  his  calculations,  hut  was  again  in- 
terrupted, strange  to  say,  by  the  sumo  man,  but 
this  time  more  tired.  Cucuzonc  sprang  up.  He 
recognized  the  Knglishman  who  ha<l  stood  trem- 
blingly watching  the  body  of  Manuelus  being 
put  in  the  carriage.  This  poor  man  had,  upon 
hearing  the  heavy  tread  of  the  saltarello  with 
the  other  body,  burst  from  the  horrible  stupor 
that  bound  him,  and  in  desperation  took  the 
first  street  ho  came  to,  the  perfidious  Rue  Alba- 
nose,  which  briuL'S  the  traveller  back  to  the 
starting  point.  The  poor  man  essayed  to  es- 
cape, but  alwavs  returned  to  the  point  he  left — 
the  end  of  tliat  fatal  alley.  He  thought  he  had 
become  crazy.  Cucuzone  arranged  his  plan  of 
action  in  a  .second.  He  turned  a  summersault 
in  his  doMght,  and  replacing  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate bandit  on  his  slioulders,  he  by  fifrcen 
vigorous. steps  readied  the  middle  of  the  l'ia?za 
del  Morcato.  Ho  reserved  five  steps  for  any 
emergency.  The  ])Iace  he  occupied  barred  the 
passage  of  the  poor  Knglishman. 

On  the  runner  came  ;  seeing  nothing,  hearing 
nothing.  Ho  was  right  upon  Cucuzono,  wlicii 
the  latter  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 

"Stop!" 

The  poor  roan  heard  the  command,  but  liis 
impetus  was  such  that  he  could  not  stop  so  sud 
donly  without  falling,  so  ho  came  full  against 
the  body  of  Felice  Tavola,  which  Cucuzone  held 
in  front  of  him  like  a  shield. 

"  You  have  killed  him  !"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
as  ho  let  the  body  fall. 

"  I  bog  your  pardon,  signor,  it  was  a  mis- 
take," murmured  the  Englishman. 

"  You  have  killed  him  !"  repeated  the  salta- 
rello ;  "  do  you  hear  mo  V 

The  man  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

"The  accumulation  of  a  misfortune!" 
groaned  he ;  "I  have  been  an  accidental 
murderer  !" 

Ho  remained  immovable,  liko  a  statue. 

"  May  God  forgive  you.  The  only  tliinj;  to 
be  done  is  to  throw  him  into  tlie  water!"  And 
Cucuzone  placed  the  corpse  upon  his  shoulders. 
Then  he  fled,  perfectly  happy  at  having  gone  so 
few  steps,  and  escaped  the  doom  which  would 
have  fallen  upon  him  if  he  had  gone  a  Iiundrc  I 
steps  with  the  corpse  on  his  back.  Tiic  IC  ig- 
lishman  remained  alone,  angry,  frightened,  al- 
most crazy,  with  a  dead  body  on  his  shouldirs.  ^ 

Johann  Spurzheim  was  alone  in  his  cablnc'. 
He  listened  to  the  long,  heavy  steps  of  Cucu- 
zone as  bestrode  through  the  dark  alley.  When 
all  was  silent,  some  one  knocked  gently  at  the  inner  door. 

"  Enter  !"  cried  Johann.     And  when  the  physician  appeared  at 
the  threshold,  he  exclaimed  again  : 

"Enter!    enter!    enter!   wo  have   worked   well   for   you,  mv 
friend  !     I  say  it  without  boasting  !  Has  Zora  wanted  an\  thing  !' 

Zora  was  the  little  King  Charles,  which   had  always  sliarcd  the 
couch  of  the  director. 

"  Zora  has  wanted  nothing,"  replied  Falcone. 

He  was  pale  and  weary  looking.     Jnhann  remarked  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend  V  asked  be. 

"  I  have  parsed  an  awful  night,  signor  !'  murmured  the  doctor. 

"A  beautiful  night  vou  mean  !"  said  Johann,  rul)'iing  his  han<ls 
with  satisfaction;  "a  beautiful  night.  Draw  the  curtains  in  front 
of  the  door;  I  like  to  have  evcrythingin  order.  Also  the  drapery 
in  front  of  the  table,  place  that  right.  Ah,  Falcone,  my  compan- 
ion, these  curtains  have  served 
me  well  to-night!" 

He  laughed  dryly.  ■ 

"  When  the  curtains  are  fixed 
and  tho  door  bolted,  we  will  go 
up  stairs.  I  invite  you  to  a  ball. 
You  shall  go  and  dance  at  tlie 
Doria  palace,  my  comrade." 

"  I  am  tired,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, as  if  refusing 
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I  middle  finger;  the  possession  of  it  makes  you  a  knight  master, 
:  and  from  this  hour  you  have  in  Naples  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  To-raorrow  you  shall  be  king's  physician  if  you 
wish.  The  secret  of  the  masters  of  Silence  is  triple.  The  mas- 
ter of  Silence  knows  where  there  is  treasure  ;  he  possesses  the  key 
to  the  characters  ;  ho  knows  the  name  of  his  equals.  Come  near." 
Falcone  advanced. 

Johann  continued  in  a  low  voice,  "The  treasure  is  in  Abbruzzo 
Citra,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Laurea,  in  the  cellars  of  the  chateau 
of  Crimson,  built  by  the  Borgias  of  Rome,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  domains  of  Monteleono.  The  key  of  the  characters  you  will 
find  on  this  paper  ;  take  it,  you  will  soon  know  as  much  as  I. 
Your  equals  are  six  in  number,  whose  life  is  in  tho  hands  of  the 
Grand  Master;  tho  latter  is  Porporato — he  has  other  names. 
There  remain  five   masters;  first,  myself — thank  your  patron  for 


being  your  friend.  Next  to  me  comes  my  lieu- 
tenant, Andrea  Visconti  Armellino,  superior  in- 
tcndant  of  tho  royal  police  ;  his  real  name  is 
I'oliccni  Corner.  Tho  third  in  importance  is 
the  Colonel  San  Severo,  a  Hercules,  a  giant ; 
his  true  name  is  Eu-a  Tristany;  his  sobriquet 
of  bandit.  //  Capitmin.  The  fourth  is  the  old 
Massimo  Dolci.  the  court  banker.  He  troubles 
us  verv  little.  His  true  name  Is  Amato  Lorenzo. 
The  fifth  is  tho  Chevalier  Ercolo  Pisani,  and  de- 
voted to  Porporato.  Ho  was  the  friend  of  Baron 
Altamontc,  whose  ring  you  have.  We  will 
figlit  him  for  he  will  give  us  trouble.  His  right- 
ful name  is  Marino  Marchose.  Armellino  wants 
my  situation  as  director;  his  wish  will  bo  his 
misfortune.  San  Severo  is  too  strontr ;  he  wea- 
ries inc.  The  three  others  have  guessed  my 
aim  ;  they  are  in  the  way.  Friend  Falcone,  if 
you  wisli  it,  wo  will  remain  alone;  both  rich  and 
powerful  as  kings  !" 

"  What  must  be  done  to  become  so?"  asked 
tho  doctor. 

Johann  looked  at  hiin  steadily.  He  laughed 
mockingly. 

"Tho  first  thing  that  is  necessary,  is  to  take 
me  in  your  arms  and  carry  me  back  to  my  bod. 
I  am  sleepy." 

"Signor,"  said  Falcone,  "if  you  return  to 
your  chamber  you  will  hear  the  groans—" 

"  Not  long,"  interrupted  Spurzhim,  with 
frightful  calmness ;  "  those  lozenges  are  very 
])owerful." 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  Falcone, 
as  a  child  does  towards  its  mother,  The  doctor 
raised  him  in  his  arms  and  ascended  the  stair- 
case. Johann  was  in  hopes  to  hear  him  breathe 
hard  under  his  weight,  but  he  reached  tho  last 
landing  breathing  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  walked 
free.  They  entered  the  chamber,  and  soon  the 
director  was  laid, faint  and  weary,  upon  his  bed. 
Tired  as  Spurzheim  was,  he  raised  his  head  to 
listen.  A  faint  moaning  was  heard.  Johann 
uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  sunk  back  upon  his 
jiillow. 

"  Open  the  drawer  of  my  bureau — the  npper 
drawer,"  said  he,  "and  take  out  a  blank  card  of 
invitation  to  the  Doria  palace.  Write  your 
name  in  the  blank  space." 

"  What  shall  I  do  at  the  Doria  palace  ?  ' 
asked  Falcone. 

"  Watch !" 

"  The  night  is  far  advanced." 

"  He  whom  you  are  to  watch  will  come  after 
rou,  nevertheless." 

As  the  doctor  was  about  to  ask  a  question, 
■Toliann  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips  in  token  of  si- 
lence. Tliey  heard  a  faint,  despairing  cry;  then 
silence  reigned  in  the  house. 

"Poor  Barbara!"  said  Spurzheim;  "that 
must  have  been  her  last  sigh." 

"  Signor — "  stammered  the  young  physician. 

"Well,  well,  friend,  opinions  ate  free;  if  I 
should  say  masses  for  the  soul  of  my  poor  Bar- 
amp  and  go,  Falcone;  I  am  sleepy. 
The  doctor  crossed  the  room  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob.    The  lamp  gave  but  a  feeble  light.  The  young  man  turned. 
"  You  did  not  tell  me  who  to  watcti  " 
"  Do  3'ou  know  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani  V 
"  No,  signor,  I  have  never  seen  him." 

"  No  1  That  is  surprising  ;  all  the  world  knows  him.  Listen 
to  mo  well,  Falcone  ;  when  the  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani  is  an- 
nounced to  night  at  the  Doria  palace,  look  attentively  at  the  young 
and  brilliant  prince.  When  you  have  looked  at  him,  F'alcone,  you 
will  not  ask  why  I  sent  you  to  the  fete.     Farewell." 

[to    be    COMtlNDED  I 
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believed  in  God  I 
bara.     Leave  the 
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The  director  of  the  royal 
police  laughed  again. 

"  See  the  difference,"  cried  he, 
"  I  am  indefatigable  !  If  you 
had  accomplished  only  halt  of 
what  I  have  done  this  night,  you 
would  be  wholly  dead,  my  fine 
fellow !" 

Then  the  wily  man's  face 
changed,  and  ho  said  : 

"  Poor  Barbara  ;  I  shall  miss 
her !" 

Then  there  was  silence.  Pierre 
Falcone  stood  by  the  table  with 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast 
and  his  head  bent  down. 

"Has  she  suflforod  much?" 
asked  Spurzheim,  lowering  lii.s 
eyes,  speaking  almost  iu  a 
whisper. 

"  She  suflTors  still,"  replied 
Pierre  Falcone. 

A  nervous  spasm  crossed  the 
director's  face. 

"  Can  you  hear  her  cries  in 
my  chamber  t" 

"  Distinctly,  signor." 

Johann  reflected  a  moment, 
then  said : 

"  There  is  no  one  beside  my- 
self in  that  part  of  the  house ; 
there  is  no  danger." 

Pierre  Falcone  shuddered  and 
grew  cold. 

"  We'll  forget  that,"  said  Jo- 
hann ;  "  it  was  necessary.  Ne- 
cessity has  no  law.  I  shall  miss 
her." 

Then  changing  his  tone  he 
said  :   "  Put  that  ring   on   vour 
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ADIEl'. 

»T   M.   POTTBR.  JR. 

If  I  have  injured  thee,  forgive  the  wrong, 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  not  so  strong 

As  love's  despair; 
And  from  the  attributes  which  to  thy  ipz.  belong, 
Let  pity  leave  the  gentle  throng 

To  list  a  wanderer's  prayer. 

If  I  have  sinned  against  the  love  which  sprung 
Within  my  heart— thy  careless  judgment  wrong 

My  soul  with  misery; 
And  with  the  hopes  to  which  I  clung 
TVent  self-respect,  and  madness  flung 

Life's  first  great  agony. 

If  thou  couldst  know  the  strength  with  which  I  strove 
To^drown  all  thought  of  thee,  and  once  more  rove 

Free  as  before  we  met, 
Yes.  thy  proud  spirit  would  have  felt  the  love 
Which  raised  its  object  even  heaven  above 

Must  madden  when  unmet. 

In  other  climes,  new  hopes  and  scenes 
May  raise  the  cloud  which  intervenes 

Between  my  soul  and  peace; 
But  now  a  saddening  darkness  screens 
The  joys  on  which  existence  leans. 

Adieu.  JJku  vous  benisse  ' 


[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

THE    INDIAN    SEE  II  ESS. 

BY    MRS.    MARY   A.    DKNISON. 

It  had  been  a  gala  day  in  Canada.  Several  young  men  sat 
aronnd  a  convivial  board  in  an  English  hotel  at  Montreal.  Among 
their)  was  the  haughty  son  of  the  Lord  Intendant — a  handsome,  gay, 
distinguished-looking  young  man,  with  polished  manners,  graceful 
address,  and  looking  much  older  than  his  years,  for  he  was  only 
nineteen.  Conversation  had  been  upon  political  matters — now 
the  subject  changed  to  a  topic  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

"  Horace,"  said  the  son  of  the  Lord  Intendant  to  one  of  his 
companions,  "  they  tell  me  that  an  extraordinary  woman  is  in 
town ;  that  all  the  nobility  are  crowding  to  her  humble  residence, 
and  according  to  all  accounts  there  must  be  something  in  what 
she  says  concerning  the  future." 

"  I  have  heard  of  her,"  said  the  pale  youth  addressed.  "  They 
say  she  has  the  bearing  of  a  queen,  though  she  is  quite  old  ;  very 
probably  she  is  an  Indian  princess  belonging  to  some  of  the  western 
tribes." 

"  It  is  a  leisure  evening  with  rae,"  said  the  son  of  the  Lord  In- 
tendant ;  "  suppose  we  slip  away  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  pay 
her  a  visit?" 

"  I  am  willing ;  and  if  she  prophesies  my  union  with  Miss 
St.  Clair,  I'll  give  her  two  sovereigns  instead  of  one  which  she 
demands." 

As  soon  as  they  could  excuse  themselves  from  the  company, 
the  two  young  men  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  sceress. 
The  night  was  beautiful,  the  mild  moon  shone,  and  the  young 
men  conversed  gaily  together  as  they  walked  along. 

"  We  must  be  careful,  should  she  ask  us  leading  questions," 
said  Horace,  "how  we  answer.  These  witclies,  as  they  call  them, 
have  generally  a  good  share  of  penetration  and  much  shrewdness. 
A  lucky  guess  at  which  you  nod  your  head,  gives  them  the  advan- 
tage by  putting  you  off  your  guard,  and  then  they  have  the  field  to 
themselves." 

The  house  to  which  the  two  young  men  addressed  their  foot- 
steps, sat  back  on  the  road.  It  had,  before  its  present  inhabitants 
had  taken  pofsession,  been  deserted  and  left  to  decay.  It  was  a 
small,  one  story  and  a  half  cottage,  covered  up  in  front  with  the 
trumpet-flower;  its  garden  was  a  wide  patch  of  not  ill-looking 
weeds  ;  trees  massive  and  gray  with  age  stood  in  front.  But  be- 
fore I  give  a  description  of  its  inmates,  let  rae  take  the  reader  back 
to  some  twelve  months  previous. 


have  no  poetry  in  your  soul.  Bless  my  heart,  every  time  I  hear 
a  bush  crack  my  heart  jumps  in  my  mouth  !  O,  my  heaven  !" 
she  cried,  her  cheek  blanching;  "I  saw  two  glaring  eyes  looking 
out  from  that  clump  of  pine  undergrowth !" 

The  barrister  and  his  wife  both  laughed  heartily  at  her  "  con- 
ceit," as  they  called  it. 

"  You  would  make  a  brave  wife  of  the  border  !"  cried  her  broth- 
er-in-law— and  he  fell  reeling  from  his  saddle,  his  brains  in  portions 
striking  his  wife's  mantle. 

In  less  than  a  minute  four  Indians  had  secured  the  horses,  and 
the  agonized  wife  and  sifter,  with  shrieks  of  terror,  were  in  the 
power  of  the  blood-thirsty  wretches. 

"  You  must  ride  with  us,"  said  the  chief  of  the  four,  a  tall,  mus- 
cular Indian.  "  Make  no  trouble,  and  you  shall  be  treated  well ; 
resist,  and  you  shall  die  by  slow  torture." 

Mrs.  Lowe  laid  a  lifeless  burden  against  one  of  the  redskins  ; 
Louise  turned  her  agonized  face  towards  the  speaker. 

"  Coward  and  traitor  !"  she  cried  ;  "  I  know  you  through  your 
disguise.  Wretch — viper — you  have  partaken  of  my  brother's 
hospitality,  and  this  is  the  way  jou  return  his  kindness  !" 

"  No  v.ords,  Miss  Louise  ;  these  men  are  mine,"  said  the  ap- 
parent Indian,  with  set  teeth  and  quivering  under  lip.  "  I  swore 
you  should  be  mine,  and  you  shall.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  bind 
you,  during  which  operation  you  will  please  be  perfectly  quiet,  if 
you  do  not  wish  your  blood  to  stain  the  tomahawk  of  one  of  my 
allies." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  bind  the  beautiful,  trembling  form  of 
his  captive,  while  at  a  nod  one  of  the  real  Indians  lashed  the  in- 
sensible form  of  Mrs.  Lowe  securely  to  himself. 

'■  0,  if  I  were  a  man  !"  cried  Louise,  defiantly  ;  "  and  had  but 
weapons  to  defend  myself!" 

"  Why,  then  you  would  not  be  Louise,  and  I  should  not  trouble 
myself  to  notice  you  in  this  unceremonious  way  ;  but  as  you  are 
not  a  man,  and  simply  a  haughty,  beautiful  braggart  of  an  Eng- 
lish girl  whom  I  mean  to  make  my  wife,  or  my  slave,  as  I  please, 
you  will  be  so  good  as  not  to  make  any  more  imperlinent  remarks. 
I  am  revenged  enough  already ;  I  don't  care  to  spoil  so  much 
loveliness."  And  turning  adroitly,  he  left  a  polluting  kiss  upon 
her  forehead. 

As  they  journeyed  along,  the  poor  widowed  woman  awoke  from 
her  deathlike  trance.  Her  first  cry  was  for  her  murdered  husband, 
her  next  for  Genevieve.  Heart-piercing  were  those  tones  of  an- 
guish as  they  arose.  The  wail  of  a  ruined  life  filled  even  their 
echoes  as  they  rang  back  from  the  wooded  distance. 

"  I  shall  have  to  silence  her  with  something  more  potent  than 
the  tongue,"  said  the  manfiend,  who  rode  in  front  of  his  stolid 
companions. 

"  O,  for  the  love  of  God,  use  no  violence !"  cried  Louise,  her 
very  soul  shrinking  as  she  saw  the  murderous  look  in  his  eye ;  "  my 
sister! — you  cannot  do  violence  to  her;  she  has  never  wronged 
yon  !" 

"  Your  wishes  are  commands,"  replied  the  disguised  man  ;  "  I 
have  only  a  charming  little  piece  of  news  to  tell  her,  which  in  all 
probability  will  quiet  her."  And  stopping  his  horse  till  she  came 
along  side,  he  said,  in  tones  awfully  bland,  in  which  spoke  the 
exultation  of  an  incarnate  fiend  :  "  My  dear  madam,  listen.  At 
noon  yesterday,  while  you  were  no  doubt  enjoying  the  convivial 
society  at  Major  Waldron's,  the  Indians  entered  your  house  and 
found  two  children.  One  of  them  was  named  Genevieve  ;  her 
thev  tomahawked,  and  I  have  seen  her  scalp." 

The  woman  sat  frozen  into  horror,  looking  blankly  towards 
him  ;  she  was  quiet,  but  it  was  the  stillness  of  perfect  despair. 
Louise,  whose  eyes  had  been  dry  and  tearless  before,  wept  bitterly 
as  she  saw  the  pitiable  condition  to  which  sorrow  had  reduced  her 
sister;  wept  for  the  fate  of  the  lovely  Genevieve,  the  idol  of  the 
household,  and  despair  entered  her  heart  also.  Bound  to  the  form 
of  one  she  loathed,  one  whom  she  had  dismissed  from  her  presence 
when  his  suit  became  tedious  and  revolting,  bereft  of  her  nearest 
protector,  a  witness  of  her  sister's  mental  suffering,  dreading  she 
knew  not  what  humiliation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Heaven  seemed 
unkind,  and  life  a  dread  reality.  But  these  feelings  did  not  long 
distress  her;  the  childlike  faith  that  had  ever  been  hers,  sprang 
over  the  opposing  barriers,  and  she  sent  up  a  prayer  to  God  that 
he  would  mercifullv  deliver  her. 


THE    CAPTIVES. 

For  years  there  had  been  no  trouble  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Canada  border;  the  settlement-;  had  grown  strong  in  numbers, 
•  and  no  one  looked  forward  to  perilous  times.  One  beautiful  day 
three  persons  were  travelling  from  one  town  to  another,  through  a 
rough  road  cut  in  the  heart  of  a  forest.  They  were  returning  from 
a  great  festival  given  by  Major  Waldron,  who  with  his  troops  was 
stationed  at  one  of  the  principal  military  posts.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  a  husband  and  wife,  and  the  only  sister  of  the  latter,  a 
fair  young  girl  of  sixteen.  Banister  Lowe,  the  gentleman,  was  a 
man  of  commanding  presence,  an  eminent  jurist,  who  had  only  a 
few  months  before  emigrated  from  Liverpool. 

"We  must  hasten  our  speed,"  said  the  barrister;  "the  sky 
looks  threatening;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  have  rain  before 
long." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  wife,  touching  her  beautiful  bay  lightly.  "  Gene- 
vieve will  bo  wondering  what  keeps  us.  The  child  has  been  on  the 
lookout  for  us  ever  since  morning.  I  dreamed  we  had  lost  our 
Genevieve;  yon  can't  think  how  much  sorrow  the  mere  shadow 
of  such  a  fate  gave  me;  what  would  the  reality  be?"  And  she 
shuddered. 

"That  is  just  the  way  she  has  been  talking  this  whole  blessed 
day,"  said  Louise  ;  "it  has  been  nothing  but  Geneveive.  I  declare 
it  makes  me  nervous  to  go  through  this  thick  woods — what  beautiful 
scailet  flowers  hero !    Tom  tramples  them  under  his  feet ;  Tom,  you 


OEXEVIEVE 

It  was  true,  as  Hal.  Bennett  had  said — the  Indians  did  visit 
Fort  Edward,  from  which,  as  it  was  deemed  a  time  of  safety,  most 
of  the  residents  had  gone  to  spend  a  holiday  in  the  woods.  Gene- 
vieve's nurse  and  an  old  gray-headed  servant  fell  victims  to  their 
brulalit)',  and  Genevieve  with  tears  and  shrieks  fled  to  a  chamber 
in  the  house,  where,  locking  herself  in,  she  crawled  into  the  bed 
with  the  infant  child  of  her  nurse  who  was  quietly  sleeping.  But 
the  savages,  bursting  the  door,  found  her  hiding-place,  and  dash- 
ing out  the  brains  of  the  babe  against  the  post  of  the  bed,  they 
roughly  commanded  Genevieve  to  go  along  with  them. 

The  poor  child  was  forced  to  obey.  Her  almost  superiiuman 
beauty  seemed  to  make  an  impression  even  upon  the  flinty  hearts 
of  her  captors,  and  they  forbore  to  shed  her  blood.  One  of  them, 
a  voung  brave,  mentally  reserved  her  for  his  wife,  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  English  face  with  the  light  floj.sy  hair  sweeping  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  la  ge  blue  eyes  pensive  with  tears,  as  she  stood 
pleading  for  her  life. 

Genevieve  was  fourteen.  Never  in  any  court  shone  more 
resplendent  charms  than  were  already  ripened  upon  this  little 
maiden.  And  yet  those  fair  feet  must  bo  torn  by  the  rough 
march  over  rugged  roads;  those  exquisite  limbs  must  foci  the 
thong  of  the  Indian's  lash ;  those  glorious  eyes  supplicate  almost 
in  vain  for  mercy,  through  tears  that  fell  like  rain.  Her  captors, 
all  but  the  young  brave,  were  cruel  men.     They  forced  her  on 


with  athing  feet,  sometimes  wielding  the  heavy  axe  aronnd  her 
temples,  sometimes  dragging  her  by  her  golden  hair,  until  she  be- 
came so  humbly  submissive  and  so  spiritless  that  they  threatened 
to  burn  her  because  she  had  no  courage. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  space  they  had  chosen  for  a 
halting-place  was  as  beautiful  as  a  fairy  dream.  The  smooth 
green  sward  ;  the  straight  trees  draped  with  the  hanging  moss ; 
the  winding  stream  silently  meandering  over  a  bed  of  "ravel 
shining  here  and  there  like  a  silvery  serpent ;  the  fathomless  blue 
of  the  sky  above,  and  the  deep  shadows  alternating  with  the  white, 
vivid  moonlight,  formed  a  picture  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

On  such  a  night,  in  the  midst  of  .«uch  surroundings,  they,  bound 
Genevieve  to  a  stake,  and  heaped  brushwood  about  her  till  it 
reached  to  her  arms.  Her  eyes  started  almost  from  their  sockets 
with  wild  affright;  her  lips,  pale  as  the  dead,  moved  in  vain  to 
supplicate  mercy ;  and  when  words  came,  they  poured  from  her 
lips  in  torrents,  in  shrieks  of  anguish  that  might  have  made  the 
very  ground  cry  out  in  supplication.  For  a  few  moments  the 
young  brave  who  loved  the  beautiful  Genevieve,  stood  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  eyes  ;  then  as  his  companions  were  about  to 
apply  the  torch,  he  sprang  forward,  shouting  defifince  and  bran- 
dishing his  battle-axe.  He  hurled  the  dry  sticks  right  and  left,  cut 
the  bonds  of  the  almost  senseless  girl,  and  again  brandishing  his 
formidable  weapon,  drew  her  against  his  bosom  with  one  arm  and 
defied  his  comrades. 

Instead  of  exciting  anger,  his  great  courage  won  the  admiration 
of  the  savages,  who  conceded  the  prize  to  him,  and  from  that  time 
thenceforth  looked  upon  poor  little  Genevieve  as  the  wife  of  the 
young  brave.  She  felt  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  towards  her  pre- 
server, and  clung  to  him  in  all  their  after  journeyings  with  a  girl's 
clinging  fondness ;  but  the  thought  that  he  was  ever  to  be  to  her 
other  than  a  friend  had  never  entered  her  innocent  heart. 

THE    ESCAPE. 

Louise  and  her  sister  were  carried  without  rest  all  that  night 
and  the  following  day,  through  the  heart  of  the  dense  woods ;  then 
they  were  allowed  refreshments,  a  little  sleep,  and  the  journey  was 
resumed.  At  length  after  a  week's  travel  they  halted,  as  the 
heartless  Bennett  said,  for  a  final  home.  They  were  still  appar- 
ently in  the  very  depth  of  the  heavy  forest.  Louise  had  schooled 
herself  into  submission,  wisely  considering  that  if  she  appeared 
resigned  to  her  fate  she  might  gain  many  little  liberties  that  would 
perhaps  result  in  her  escape.  Mrs.  Lowe  remained  plunged  into 
an  apathy  from  which  nothing  seemed  likely  to  arouse  her.  Sho 
sat  hour  after  hour  smiling  bitterly  to  herself,  or  if  her  attention 
was  engaged,  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  she  relapsed  again  into 
that  still,  dreadful  state  of  utter  despair. 

"  Well,  my  beauty,"  said  Bennett,  removing  his  plumed  head- 
dress and  fixing  his  revengeful  black  eye  upon  Louise,  "how  do 
you  like  the  home  I  have  brought  you  to?" 

"  It  is  very  lonely,"  she  said,  choking  down  the  grief  that  swelled 
to  her  throat. 

"And  you  like  it?" 

"  Yes,  I — I  like  it — as  well  as  I  can." 

"Ha,  as  well  as  you  can  ! — and  how  well  can  you  like  it?"  he 
asked,  coming  near,  throwing  himself  upon  the  sward,  and  impu- 
dently laying  his  head  on  her  lap,  while  his  eyes  were  fastened  un- 
flinchingly upon  her  face  ;  "  how  well  can  you  like,  my  beauty — 
how  strongly?" 

"  As  strongly  as  I  can  hate  !"  cried  Louise,  in  low,  fierce,  con- 
centrated tones,  letting  her  passion  master  her  for  once. 

"  O,  well,  I  am  content,"  chuckled  her  tormentor,  smiling 
maliciously.  "  I  have  seen  the  force  and  extent  of  your  hatred  ; 
now  I  intend  to  fathom  the  depth  of  your  love,  and  see  whether  it 
be  as  delicious  as  your  hate  was  tormenting.  Don't  you  love  mo 
for  saving  your  life  and  the  life  of  your  sister?  Say,  don't  you 
love  me  ?  No  hesitation,  or,  I  swear  it,  you  shall  die  this  very 
minute  !" 

A  frightened  "  yes  "  fell  from  the  pale  lips.  Louise  was  not 
heroic  enough  to  court  death.  Besides,  this  man  of  wicked  but 
powerful  will  exercised  a  strange  influence  over  her.  Body  and 
soul  were  wearied  ;  hope  had  almost  died  ;  expectation  was  a 
horrid  spectre  with  vultnre-liko  wings ;  and  sho  dreaded  his 
Satanic  power. 

"  You  and  Mrs.  Lowe  there,  are  to  cook  for  roe,"  continued 
Bennett.  "  I  shall  leave  you  here,  guarded  by  my  most  trusty 
follower.  If  you  attempt  to  escape,  death  will  follow  you;  remem- 
ber. I  am  going  to  kill  game.  May  you  enjoy  yourselves.  To- 
morrow our  lodge  shall  be  built,  and  then  in  this  wilderness  I 
shall  marry  you.  Until  that  time  I  leave  you  free  ;  as  free  as  you 
may  be  in  the  keeping  of  trusty  Bill." 

Then  turning  to  the  Indian,  he  charged  him  in  the  language  of 
his  tribe,  to  keep  a  strict  watch,  and  bestowing  a  loathed  kiss,  he 
went  his  way. 

"  Come  here,  Louise,"  said  Mrs.  Lowe. 

Rejoiced  to  see  the  first  gleam  of  interest  in  her  sister,  Louise 
hastened  to  throw  herself  down  by  her  side. 

"Did  he,  did  that  monster  say  we  must  cook  for  him?"  she 
asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

Louise  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  we  must  poison  him  ;  poison  them  all." 

The  young  girl  started  violently.  Such  a  remedy  had  not  re- 
motely entered  her  mind.  She  shuddered,  and  was  sick  at  heart 
for  a  moment ;  then  she  asked  : 

"  But  how  shall  we  poison  them  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  that?"  said  Mrs.  Lowe,  pointing  to  a  sickly  yel- 
low plant  which  bore  a  purple  flower  ;  "  that  is  rank  poison.  We 
will  press  the  juice  into  their  food— and  glory  over  their  dying 
agonies  !"  she  added,  in  a  voice  scarcely  human. 

"  But,  sister,  suppose  we  have  to  eat  ■>  ' 
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"  We  must  pretend  illness  before  they  begin  ;  tlicy  will  never 
suspect;  and  if  tlicy  do,  this  will  make  them  powerless.  If  they 
force  us  to  eat,  better  that  than  dislionor  !"  she  said  sternly.  "  I 
shall  join  my  murdered  husband  and  my  Genevieve." 

Her  eyes  were  dry  and  glared  as  she  repeated  this ;  she  had  not 
wept  since  that  terrible  day,  and  everything  she  said  and  did 
seemed  verging  on  to  madness.  Carefully  and  secretly  they 
gathered  the  flower  and  the  root,  and  before  night  the  deadly 
juices  were  mingled  in  the  savory  mess  that  steamed  above  the 
fire.  In  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  there  was  "  death 
in  the  pot." 

"  Come,  you  will  dine  with  us  ?"  said  Bennett,  who  had  lost 
somewhat  of  his  savageness  in  prospect  of  a  feast. 

"  I  thank  you,  I  am  too  much  fatigued ;  I  could  not  taste  a 
mouthful  now,  but  if  you  will  save  some,  I  will  take  it  by-and-by. 
The  cook  tastes, you  know?" she  added, forcing  a  sickly  smile, for 
her  heart  was  throbbing  with  terror. 

"  0,  every  one  to  his  humor,"  said  he;  "you  and  your  sister 
there,  can  wait  till  we  are  done,  then.  I  like  it ;  my  friends  here 
will  like  it;  it  is  the  custom  among  their  tribe.  Women  are  in- 
feriors ;  their  position  should  be  at  their  husbands'  feet.  Unlimited 
power  or  none,  is  my  motto." 

So  saying,  he  began  to  cat  ravenously.  Had  he  but  once 
glanced  at  the  widow,  who  had  lifted  her  head  and  was  intensely 
regarding  him,  he  would  have  dashed  his  gourd  to  the  ground. 
But  lie  did  not;  ho  ate  on  and  on,  as  if  he  never  would  be  satis- 
fied ;  so  ato  his  followers.  Then  they  threw  themselves  down  to 
sleep.  Poor  wretches  !  little  they  knew  it  was  their  last  rest. 
The  watch  slept  also  ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
off  his  guard. 

"Louise,"  whispered  her  sister,  "we  must  get  their  arms.  I 
am  not  certain  what  effect  the  poison  will  have ;  they  may  suspect 
us.  Besides  they  have  been  drinking  brandy;  they  will  sleep  the 
sounder  while  they  do  sleep." 

The  tomahawks  and  rifles  were  gathered  and  carried  for  some 
distance  to  be  thrown  among  the  bushes. 

"  Let  us  stay  here,"  murmured  Louise,  trembling  excessively. 

"  No,  no ;  do  you  think  I  would  lose  sight  of  one  dying  agony  ? 
Come  back;  I  know  not  which  one  fired  at  my  husband,  but 
in  each  fiend  as  he  struggles  I  shall  see  his  murderer.  Come 
back  !" 

Very  reluctantly  the  poor  girl  accompanied  her  sister,  who  with 
dry  eyes  and  eager  mien  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  doomed 
men  slept. 

"It  is  beginning!"  she  cried,  in  a  smothered  voice,  as  one  of 
the  Indians  writhed  and  groaned  in  his  sleep. 

Just  then  Bennett  awoke  with  a  frightful  groan. 

"  Undying  torment  is  in  me  !"  he  cried,  making  a  motion  as  if 
to  spring  to  his  feet;  but  his  limbs  were  powerless.  "Water!"  he 
yelled,  "  water !  God  of  mercy,  what  is  the  matter?  Girl,  don't 
stand  looking  at  me  so — water,  water!" 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Mrs.  Lowe,  detaining  the  giri  by  a  violent  hold 
on  her  garment;  "he  shall  have  none." 

"  Water!"  cried  the  agonized  voice,  in  wilder  accents. 

"  He  must  have  it !"  exclaimed  Louise  ;  "  I  cannot  bear  the 
sight !" 

"Poor  coward!     If  you  had  seen  a  husband's  blood,  you — " 

"O,  for  God's  sake,  water!"  said  the  faltering  tongue. 

"  Sister,  let  me  go  ;  he  will  haunt  me  if  he  perishes  without !" 

"Not  a  drop  to  cool  his  parched  tongue !"  cried  the  widow; 
"  not  a  drop ;  he  gave  no  mercy,  and  he  shall  have  none." 

"  Water,  water !"  moaned  the  sufferer,  his  face  swelling  and 
changing. 

Louise  sank  upon  the  ground,  still  with  her  sister's  grasp  upon 
her,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  A  few  dread  moments  elapsed 
and  they  two  only  stood  on  the  spot  of  their  captivity,  living  souls. 
The  three  Indians,  with  their  leader,  were  stark  and  stiff;  Bennett, 
the  cruel  deceiver,  lay  a  hideous  corpse. 

FORTUNE-TELLINO. 

"  Now  I  can  prophesy,"  said  the  widow,  solemnly,  rising  from 
lier  kneeling  posture  and  folding  her  hands. 

"  Dear  sister,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Louise,  anxiously. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  Some  strange  power  has  been  given  me. 
I  could  read  your  very  thoughts,  Louise.  When  we  find  a  city, 
there  I  will  prophesy.     They  will  take  us  for  Indians." 

"Not  with  these  complexions,  dear  sister,"  said  Louise,  trem- 
bling for  the  poor  woman's  reason  which  seemed  at  times  to  be 
unsteady. 

"  We  must  stain  ourselves,"  replied  her  sister,  promptly.  "  Here 
are  some  walnut  leaves;  you  need  not  be  so  very  dark,  but  I  must 
be  full  blooded.  The  wife  of  a  royal  chief  I  will  be,  and  you  my 
brother.  You  need  not  look  at  me  in  that  way,  child  !  I  am  in 
earnest.     These  Indian  costumes  become  us  exceedingly." 

"  But,  dear  sister,  suppose  we  should  never  leave  these  woods  ? 
We  may  perish  with  hunger.  It  is  the  third  week  now,  and 
wo  have  had  nothing  but  berries  to  eat.  I  feel  my  strength 
failing  me." 

"  We  i/iall  get  out,"  replied  Mrs.  Lowe,  folding  her  blanket  (it 
had  belonged  to  Bennett)  more  closely  about  her;  "to-night  we 
shall  clear  the  forest.  I  know  it ;  I  have  seen  it  We  shall  find 
a  beaten  track  commencing  at  a  blighted  tree;  that  way  we  shall 
find  the  city." 

Louise  looked  at  her  sister  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  She  did  in- 
deed appear  to  be  possessed  with  some  new  power  of  divination, 
and  silently  she  followed  to  the  veryspot  that  had  been  designated. 
After  a  long  and  weary  march  they  entered  the  outskirts  of  a  city. 
They  had  money  which  they  had  found  upon  the  insensible  Ben- 
nett, and  with  this  they  rented  the  little  cottage  where  speedily 
the  elder  sister  became  known  as  a  foreteller  of  future   events. 


So  strangely  true  were  her  delineations  of  character,  and  her 
prophecies,  which  she  seemed  to  deliver  in  a  trance-like  state,  that 
gold  began  to  flow  into  her  coffers,  and  her  name  became  re- 
nowned. A  year  had  elapsed,  during  which  she  had  lived  in 
strict  seclusion,  and  the  beautiful  Indian  youth  who  passed  for 
her  brother,  was  daily  canvassed  and  admired  by  many  a  charm- 
ing belle  who  i-cpaired  to  the  I'.ouse  of  the  Indian  seeress  that  slie 
might  have  her  fortune  told. 

To  Louise  this  costume  and  confinement  were  growing  wearisome. 
She  still  looked  upon  her  sister  as  partially  deranged,  but  could  not 
boar  to  thwart  her  in  an  employment  which  had  taken  such  a  hold 
upon  her  imagination  that  she  appeared  to  believe  that  such  had 
always  been  her  vocation,  strangely  forgetting,  or  rather  ignoring 
the  former  existence  of  her  husband  or  her  child. 

This  was  the  woman  to  whom  the  son  of  the  Lord  Intendant 
repaired  with  his  friend.  They  entered,  ushered  in,  as  usual,  by 
the  handsome  Indian  lad,  and  instinctively  their  eyes  dropped  be- 
fore the  majestic  presence  of  the  Indian  seeress.  She  was  very 
tall,  with  a  dreamy,  poetical  fiice,  quiie  decidedly  European,  with 
the  exception  of  the  copper  color  of  the  skin.  In  everything  she 
appeared  superior  to  her  race. 

"  Young  man,  your  destiny  is  a  strange  one."  she  said,  to  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Intendant.  "  Your  wife  will  come  from  among  a 
tribe  of  Indians  " 

"From  wheio  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  half  rising,  an  angry 
frown  upon  his  brow. 

"  An  Indian  girl,  an  Indian  princess,  perhaps,"  murmured  the 
woman,  relapsing  into  her  dreamy  state.  "  It  must  be  so  ;  she  is 
with  them,  has  slept  in  their  lodges,  tipped  their  arrows  with  the 
game-poison,  and  dressed  their  food.  But,"  and  her  voice  softened, 
"  she  is  very  beautiful." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  haughty  son  of  the  Lord  Intendant,  with 
a  mocking  bow  ;  "  I  will  go  elsewhere  to  find  a  description  of  my 
future  wife.     I  have  some  ambition." 

He  was  angry:  it  could  be  seen  in  the  curl  of  his  lip,  and  the 
whiteness  around  it. 

"My  father's  son  marry  a  squaw  !"  he  muttered,  angrily;  "the 
woman  is  a  fool." 

"But  she  did  not  know  your  rank,"  said  his  companion, 
soothingly. 

THE    LOST    FOUND. 

"  O,  I  am  glad  I  prevailed  upon  you  to  come  !  Is  it  not  beauti- 
ful ?  Does  it  not  seem  like  the  olden  times?  I  think  you  are 
more  yourself,  also,  in  that  dress." 

"  Hush,  I  see  a  vision  !"  murmured  the  widow. 

"Truly  a  vision  of  beauty,"  replied  Louise,  unconscious  that 
she,  too,  was  gazed  at  and  wondered  over.    "  Who  can  she  be  ?" 

Everybody  gazed  and  gazed,  as,  leaning  on  the  Lord  Inten- 
dant's  son,  a  radiant  young  creature  of  some  sixteen  summers 
floated  into  the  room.  She  wore  no  diamonds,  no  silks  of  flash- 
ing lustre ;  a  band  of  pearls  mingled  with  the  gleamy  waves  of 
her  bright  hair,and  a  robe  of  white  fell  in  graceful  folds  around  her. 

"  Who  can  she  be  ?"  was  the  question  sent  from  one  part  of  the 
immense  hall  to  the  other. 

Nobody  seemed  to  know.  The  widow,  meanwhile,  upon  whose 
arm  leaned  Louise,  followed  this  bright  star  like  one  fascinated  ; 
she  spoke  not,  answered  no  one  question  put  to  her  by  Louise,  but 
still  walked  whenever  she  walked,  striving  in  vain  to  face  her,  but 
the  throng  prevented.  A  gaily  epauletted  officer  who  had  been 
eyeing  Louise,  now  gently  inserted  himself  near  her  in  the 
promenade.  Some  one  asked  who  this  girl  might  be  who  was 
making  such  an  extraordinary  sensation. 

"  Why,  haven't  you  he.\rd  ?" exclaimed  the  officer,  still  striving 
to  keep  his  place  near  Louise.  "  That  is  the  captive.  For  nearly 
three  )'cars  she  has  been  with  the  Indians.  The  Lord  Intendant 
purchased  her  freedom  but  last  week,  with  a  large  ransom,  and  he 
is  intending  to  educate  her." 

"H'm,  for  his  son,  I  should  judge.  She  certainly  is  a  most 
lovely  creature;  I  should  never  think  she  had  been  a  day  from  a 
palace." 

"Most  graceful,  truly,"  returned  the  soldier.  "She  has  a 
sweet  name,  too — Genevieve.  It  is  said  an  Indian  lover  pines 
for  her." 

Louise  felt  her  arm  clutched  convulsively.  She  herself  was 
faintly  conscious  that  some  great  good  was  impending.  The 
name  brought  forth  the  remembered  features  of  her  idolized  little 
niece.  She  dared  not  feel  that  this  Genevieve,  so  tall,  so  regal,  so 
lovely,  was  the  very  same.  Suddenly  her  arm  was  dropped  ; 
there  was  a  strange,  quick  commotion  in  the  throng,  and  Louise 
saw  her  sister  kneeling  before  the  beautiful  girl,  saw  Genevieve  with 
a  cry  of  joy  throw  herself  upon  her  sister's  neck,  and  she  knew  that 
the  mother  had  found  her  child.  She  grew  dizzy  and  faint,  and 
when  she  returned  to  consciousness,  found  herself  supported  by  a 
gallant  soldier  with  epaulottes  upon  his  uniform. 

Both  her  yster  and  herself  were  driven  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
L.tendant,  in  company  with  Genevieve.  Their  story  became  im- 
mediately public  and  caused  a  wonderful  sensation.  Everybody 
wished  to  know  and  be  known  by  the  whilom  captives,  and  Gene- 
vieve was  in  raptures  at  meeting  with  one  she  had  thought  dead  ; 
in  feeling  that  once  again  she  could  rest  within  the  encircling  arms 
of  a  mother. 

The  prophecy  of  the  barrister's  widow,  in  her  capacity  of  Indian 
seeres.«,  was  at  last  fulfilled.  The  son  of  the  Lord  Intendant  did 
marry  the  adopted  child  of  a  chief,  of  a  red  browed  Indian,  after 
she  had  passed  a  few  years  in  some  of  the  best  London  schools. 
Her  mother  was  liberally  provided  for  by  government,  and  Louise 
married  Lieutenant  Goldly  who  had  been  so  much  pleased  with 
her  on  the  night  of  Genevieve's  recognition  of  her  only  parent. 

At  limes  there  was  seen  in  the  city  where  Genevieve  resided,  a 
tall,  thin  figure,  attired  in  Indian  habiliments.     A  wasting   ron-li 


shook  his  gaunt  frame,  his  eyes  were  lighted  by  unearthly  fires, 
and  the  hectic  disea.sc  painted  vividly  oven  bis  dark  cheek.  Some- 
times he  visited  the  stately  mansion  of  Genevieve's  husband,  and 
it  was  noted  that  the  young  mistress  received  him  herself;  that 
every  kind  attention  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  a  home  offered 
him  within  the  palace.  But  he  was  restless,  and  could  not  stay 
long  in  one  place.  To  see  Genevieve  sometimes  wa.-i  his  only 
solace ;  for  hopeless  love  for  her,  he  was  dying. 

One  day  he  was  found  dead  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cily.  In 
the  bosom  of  bis  dress  was  found  folded  a  blue  ribbon  nearly 
faded  out,  one  that  Genevieve  had  worn  when  she  was  captured. 
The  faithful  fellow  was  laid  in  the  Lord  Intcndant's  own  burial 
vault,  and  upon  the  marble  shaft  that  rose  slenderly  above  his 
a-^lies  was  wrou;;ht  the  scene  in  wliicli  the  noble  Indian  youth  bad 
saved  the  fair  girl  from  a  death  by  fire.  And  his  memory  was 
revered. 


<  ^•^  » 


THE  UOVEKN'ESS. 

"A  Diarist  Abroad,"  sending  bis  jottings  to  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music,  notes  very  prctiily  the  following  incident  which  occurred 
alward  ship,  on  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic  : — "There  was  ii 
tall,  slender  woman  of  some  thirty-five,  with  a  certain  ladylike 
air,  and  also  a  certain  precision  '\.\  manner  and  in  speech,  both  in 
English  and  Gorman,  which,  as  in  Peter's  case,  "bewrayed  "  her. 
You  saw  the  governess  at  once — at  least  you  thought  so.  And  so 
it  proved.  She  was  one  of  that  da.'^s  wliicb  always  excites  my 
sympathy.  Necessary  a])i)endages  in  certain  families,  they  bold  a 
position  somewhere  between  the  kitchen  and  parlor,  with  small 
salary  and  few  joys,  victims  of  stupid  children,  and  owing  their 
positions,  such  as  they  are,  to  that  very  culture  and  those  mental 
endowments  which  make  those  positions  hardly  endurable.  After 
years  of  service,  in  which  she  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  again  and 
again,  she  now  was  making  her  sixth  passage,  taking  her  small 
savings  with  her,  in  the  hope  of  rest  with  her  old  mother  in  the 
little  Uhine  city  of  her  birth. 

"  During  the  passage  she  told  me  some  queer  history.  At  one 
time  she  had  charge  of  a  little  orphan  girl,  in  poor  health,  an 
heiress  to  a  million.  But  somehow— nobody  knows  how  such 
things  arc  brought  about — the  lawyers  had  fiistencd  the  chancery 
clutches  upon  the  property,  and  there  were  time?  when  this  little 
millionnaire  and  her  governess  actually  .'■uHered  for  the  want  of 
suitable  food  !  Our  fraulein  governess  brought  on  board  at  New 
York,  one  little  pet,  a  beautiful  canary  bird,  who,  the  first  few 
mornings,  awoke  us  by  his  melodies.  When  about  a  week  out,  our 
unlucky  steward  let  the  cage  fall.  The  bystanders  sprang  to  it 
and  raised  it— the  bird  lay  in  the  bottom,  dead  !  (jood-by,  little 
pet  of  six  years.  She  knew  nothing  of  it.  The  cage  was  taken 
below,  and  hung  up  in  its  usual  place.  No  one  said  anything,  but 
left  fraulein  to  find  out  for  herself  the  next  morning.  Some  time 
next  day  I  say  her,  with  a  sad  face,  go  behind  the  wheel-house 
alone.  The  cage  disappeared.  She  spoke  not  of  her  loss,  but 
some  time  afterwards  I  accidentally  saw,  nicely  folded  in  clean, 
white  letter  paper,  a  little  bunch  of  yellow  feathers.  Tlie  tears 
which  the  poor  governess  had  shed  had  fallen  over  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser.  This  little  incident  seemed  to 
me  to  betray  long  years  of  loneliness,  during  which  Ixjth  her  joys 
and  her  sorrows  she  had  learned  to  bury  in  her  own  bosom." 


THE  WELLINGTON  SARCOPII.4GUS. 

The  dust  of  England's  greatest  general  reposes  at  length  in  a 
not  unworthy  mausoleum.  The  coffin,  which,  since  the  memor- 
able day  of  his  funeral,  had  rested  upon  the  tomb  of  Nelson,  is 
now  placed  in  a  massive  sarcophagus  in  the  crypt  beneath  the 
noble  dome  of  St.  Paul.  There  was  great  difliculty  experienced 
in  procuring  a  block  of  stone  suitable  for  the  sarcophagus,  and  it 
was  by  an  opportune  but  curious  coincidence  that  at  length  one 
was  discovered  in  a  huge  mass  of  porphyry,  on  the  Trcffry  estate, 
in  the  parish  of  Luxulyan,  near  St.  Blazcy,  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. The  stone  was  so  hard  that  tools  manufactured  on  purpose 
were  employed  in  shaping  it ;  and  as  only  one  workman  could  la- 
bor on  it  at  a  time,  two  years  were  occupied  in  carving  out  the 
interior.  This  operation  was  performed  where  the  stone  was 
found — the  cutting  being  done  by  hand,  the  polishing  by  steam 
power.  To  form  the  sarcophagus,  the  porphyry  mass  was  sawn 
into  two  parts  ;  the  larger  providing  the  receptacle  for  the  coffin, 
the  smaller  furnishing  the  lid.  It  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  color,  re 
lieved  with  crystals  something  of  an  orange  hue.  One  side  of  the 
sarcophagus  bears  a  gold  letter  inscription,  "Arthur,  Duke  of 
Wellington ;"  the  other,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  A  Greek 
cross,  with  a  gilt  outline,  resting  on  a  circular  boss,  adorns  each 
end.  The  pedestal  is  of  white  granite  from  the  Chcesewring 
Quarry,  Cornwall.  The  sarcophagus  is  supported  at  each  end  on 
a  parallelogram  of  granite,  which  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
pedestal,  so  that  light  is  seen  through  ;  and  against  each  end  of 
these  jiarallelograms  are  sculptured  the  head  and  paws  of  a  sleeping 
lion,  giving  two,  tberetbre,  on  each  side  of  the  sarcophagus.  The 
lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  chamber  is  also  lined  with  rough 
white  granite,  with  a  moulding  of  polished  red  granite  on  the  to]); 
and  there  are  four  large  polished  granite  candelabras,  of  baluster 
shape,  which  stand  at  the  four  corners  of  the  apartment.  From  a 
sphere  which  surmounts  each  of  these  candelabras,  rise  four  small 
jets  of  gas.  The  floor  is  paved  with  tile;,  and  this  pavement 
has  been  extended  to  that  part  of  the  crypt  in  which  stands 
Nelson's  sarcophagus. — London  (j'/obe. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SEEailKG  AND  HEtNG. 

BT  MA&Y   C.   GRANNI3S. 

Out  Upon  this  paltry  seeming! 

Base  deceit  io  saintly  guise, 
IIoUow  forma,  and  words  unmeaning, 

Vain  pretence,  and  real  liesl 

Ne'er  ia  seeming,  but  in  being. 

There  the  strength  of  Tirtue  lies, 
While  his  eye— the  Great  All-Seeing — 
Penetrates  each  thick  disguise. 

And  before  Him,  UDavailing 

Every  cunning  woven  screen  ; 
In  whose  sight  the  clear,  preTailing 

Thoughts  aod  motives  all  are  seen. 

Seem  not,  but  be  faithful,  earning 

Title  good  to  something  true. 
Pure  coin  from  the  base  discerning, 

Render  unto  all  their  due. 

Onward!  to  the  right  keep  moving, 

Spite  of  any  human  banns; 
That  there's  something  real  proving, 

Even  in  a  world  of  shams : 

Something  that  the  earth's  wide  coffer 

Ne'er  could  bribe  or  buy  away, 
Conscience,  scorning  every  proffer, 

In  itself  a  joy  and  stay ! 

<    ^mm    > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  NIGHT. 

nr   W.    H.    BENNETT. 

I  WAS  a  verdant  young  studeut  of  medicine,  in  the  year  183 — , 
but  full  of  all  the  enthusiasm  for  the  profession  which  most  of  us 
succeed  in  getting  up.  I  studied  with  Doctor  Herman,  an  old  and 
well-established  physician,  whose  strong  good  sense  was  the  most 
valuable  auxiliary  to  his  success  in  the  world,  and  which  quality, 
I  am  bold  to  say,  I  have  endeavored  by  copying  him,  to  bring  to 
my  own  aid  in  my  practice. 

Fred  Palmer  was  my  fellow-student — a  generous,  whole-souled 
fellow,  with  a  spice  of  the  dare-devil  in  his  composition.  Hand- 
some as  a  picture,  tall,  straight  and  not  too  slender,  with  hands 
and  feet  which  Byron  might  have  envied  for  their  aristocratic  pro- 
portions, a  forehead  of  intellectual  breadth,  magnificent  hair  (ailing 
carelessly  over  it,  and  eyes  in  whose  liquid  depths  it  would  seem 
that  maidens'  hearts  might  be  fairly  devoured,  Fred  rejoiced  in  as 
noble  a  physique  as  I  ever  witnessed. 

It  was  a  time  of  very  general  health  in  the  city  and  suburban 
towns.  The  weather  was  clear  and  cold,  and  even  confirmed  in- 
valids seemed  to  have  taken  out  a  new  lease  of  life.  Fred  and  I 
had  a  famous  time  of  it,  lounging — loafing  is  the  modern  phrase, 
not  then  manufactured.  We  rode  the  doctor's  horses,  flirted  with 
the  ladies,  attended  balls  and  parties,  and  were,  altogether,  gentle- 
men of  the  largest  leisure.  But  by-and-by  this  grew  into  harder 
work  than  our  studies,  and  we  gladly  settled  down  to  our  books 
again,  the  doctor  rejoicing  that,  if  he  had  no  patients  to  sound  his 
praises,  he  was  at  least  rearing  two  grand  specimens  of  the 
.£iculapii,  who  would  one  day  do  inimitable  honor  to  his  name. 
Fred  sauntered  into  my  room  one  morning,  and  turning  his 
pockets  inside  out,  in  signification  of  their  utter  emptiness,  he 
said  :  "  Tom,  just  think  how  long  it  is  since  we  have  had  a  sub- 
ject for  anatomy.  Two  powerful  reasons  are  showing  themselves 
to  my  mind  why  we  should  immediately  search  for  something  of 
that  sort,  and  these  reasons  are,  firstly,  the  dearth  of  my  pocket, 
and  secondly,  that  we  are  not  getting  on  as  we  ought.  The  doctor 
has  commissioned  me  to  find  a  man  who  will  bring  him  one  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  why  should  not  we  receive  the  money  which  he  is 
disposed  to  pay?" 

"  You  reason  well,  my  lord  !"  was  my  reply  ;  "but  we  will  go 
separately,  if  you  please.  If  we  are  seen  going  away  together, 
suspicion  may  follow  us." 

"  As  you  please.  I  have  already  had  intelligence  from  Bill 
Walker,  that  he  will  bring  one  tonight,  if  I  will  assist  him  ;  and 
Seth  Mardcn  has  signified  that  he  would  do  the  same  for  a 
small  consideration.  The  doctor  does  not  object  to  our  taking 
them  to  the  ruined  old  house  by  thj  river,  and  when  all  is  ready, 
he  will  come  down  there,  and  demonstrate  as  usual." 

With  all  my  apparent  readiness,  I  yet  shrunk  from  our  project. 
I  had  just  had  a  long  respite  from  everything  of  the  sort,  and, 
despite  my  inflated  talk  of  the  beauties  of  our  profession,  I  had  no 
heart  in  this  part  of  it.  But  I  had  promised  Fred,  and  I  would 
not  retract. 

In  the  afcernoon  I  took  the  light  sleigh  and  went  across  the 
bridge  to  the  city,  to  wait  for  Seth  Harden,  who  had  told  Fred 
that  he  would  meet  one  of  us  at  a  certain  point.  It  was  very  cold, 
and  I  was  chilled  through,  for  I  was  a  slight,  delicate  youth,  and 
God  knows  my  garments,  in  those  student  days,  were  none  too 
warm. 

Before  I  went,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Fred,  in  regard  to  a  very 
serious  flirtation  which  ho  had  been  carrying  on  with  an  amiable 
girl,  an  orphan,  who  lived  with  her  aunt  in  the  large  town  yonder. 
He  was  almost  indignant  with  me  for  the  way  in  which  I  censured 
him.  I  represented  to  him  that,  if  he  had  no  design  of  marriage, 
he  was  really  injuring  Helen,  by  appropriating  her  to  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  all  others  aloof.  Iler  aunt  was  poor, 
and  Helen's  marriage  might  bo  a  more  desirable  circumstance  than 
we  imagined. 


Fred  raved  a  little  at  my  interference,  but  I  brought  the  matter 
right  home  to  him.  "  There  is  your  sister  Cecilia,  Fred.  Sup- 
pose that,  just  to  kill  time,  I  should  devote  myself  to  her  for 
montlis,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  gentlemen,  and  that  I 
should  have  no  fixed  purpose  of  marrying  her,  how  would  you 
regard  me  ?" 

'  As  a  villain,  of  course,"  burst  out  spontaneously  from  the 
depths  of  his  really  generous  though  careless  heart. 

"  Then,  Fred,  put  yourself  in  my  shoes,  and  think  that  Helen 
Whitney  is  Cecilia  Palmer;  that  is  all." 

Fred  sighed  and  looked  grave.  "I  am  afraid,  Tom,  that  I 
have  been  a  fool  after  all.  Helen  is  so  beautiful,  so  graceful  and 
spiritaelle,  that  I  had  nearly  forgotten  that  my  family  expect  me 
to  bring  them  a  different  wife  from  Helen  Whitney,  the  orphan 
niece  of  poor  fussy  Mrs.  Bridgeton." 

This  was  said  with  such  an  unusually  pompous  air  for  Fred, 
who  was  generally  quite  modest  in  his  assumptions  of  family  con- 
sequence, that  I  laughed  outright.  He  reddened  to  his  forehead, 
and  looked  provoked. 

"My  family  is  at  least  better  bred  than  Mrs.  Bridgeton,  Tom." 

"  Better  hred,  true,"  said  I,  venturing  upon  a  most  execrable 
pun.  "  Your  grandfather's  coat  of  arms,  if  I  recollect  right,  was 
a  loaf  of  bread  !" 

lie  was  thoroughly  angry  now.  "You  are  not  green  enough 
to  think  that  I  would  marry  into  such  a  connection,"  he  said. 
"  Were  Helen  entirely  alone  in  the  world,  and  I  at  the  head  of 
my  profession,  I  could  venture  to  maiTy  her ;  but —  " 

"Don't  make  me  hate  you,  Fred  !"  I  interposed  ;  "  if  you  have 
no  claims  on  Helen  yourself,  I  will  try  my  own  fate  with  her." 

I  could  see  how  scornfully  the  handsome  creature  looked  upon 
my  puny  little  figure,  contrasting  it  with  his  own  grand  and  noble 
presence ;  yet,  as  if  repenting  of  that  scorn,  the  next  moment,  he 
clasped  my  hand  in  his  and  said,  "  Tom,  you  are  a  true  friend,  I 
know,  but  sometimes  you  probe  rather  too  deep." 

I  showed  him  my  watch-seal,  on  which  was  engraved  a  surgi- 
cal instrument,  and  the  words  "  I  probe  to  heal."  The  bauble 
was  a  present  from  an  old  physician  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me 
in  my  boyhood,  and  encouraged  my  preference  for  the  profession. 

Fred  acknowledged  its  truth,  but  shaking  his  finger  at  me  as 
we  parted,  he  said  :  "  I  warn  you  against  tampering  with  Helen's 
affections  !" 

The  next  moment  we  were  racing  horses  over  the  bridge,  the 
end  of  which  having  reached,  we  went  different  ways.  I  was  de- 
tained beyond  my  expectations.  Seth  Mardcn  was  sulky  and 
dilatory,  and  I  could  not  bring  him  round  to  reason.  It  was  near 
midnight  when  he  had  arranged  all  things  so  that  I  could  depart. 
During  the  evening  the  weather  had  changed  to  that  unpleasant 
phase,  known  as  the  coming  on  of  the  January  thaw.  The  hard, 
dry  atmosphere  had  softened,  but  a  thick  fog  had  supervened,  and 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  find  my  way  through  the  dim 
streets.  Once  on  the  bridge  I  made  better  progress,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  for  I  was  in  no  enviable  situation.  While  my  right 
hand  was  grasping  the  reins,  my  left  arm  was  encircling — not, 
alas !  the  warm  and  yielding  form  of  one  of  the  young  fairies  with 
whom  I  had  been  dancing  away  the  merry  nights  of  Christmas 
revel,  but  that  of  a  dead  man  !  Seth,  never  at  a  loss  for  an  expe- 
dient, had  put  on  the  head  an  extra  cap  of  his  own,  and  wrapped 
the  body  in  a  long  gray  cloak,  placing  it  upright  in  the  sleigh  be- 
side me.  The  horse,  impatient  of  being  kept  out  so  long,  set  off 
before  things  were  arranged  to  keep  it  steady,  and  at  ever}'  furi- 
ous jerk  of  the  animal,  the  dead  man's  face  would  come  nearly 
in  contact  with  my  own,  or  I  would  shudder  as  the  hair  would 
sweep  past  my  check,  escaping  from  the  small  and  jaunty  cap 
which  Seth  had  pressed  tightly  upon  one  side  of  the  head. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  drove  over  the  bridge  and 
saw  lights  in  a  chamber  of  the  old  house.  "Fred  is  there,  with 
a  good  fire  to  receive  me.  I  am  glad  he  has  got  home  first. 
Ugh  !"  I  continued,  as  the  frozen  figure  beside  me  again  leaned 
towards  my  face.     '"^Avaunt!     'Take,  0,  take  those  lips  away !" 

I  turned  into  the  avenue  to  the  old  house,  passed  the  hospital, 
whose  drow.sy  inmates  were  probably  all  steeped  in  slumber,  and 
drove  directly  to  the  door  in  front,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  staircase. 

"  Hist  !  Fred  !"  I  called,  for  I  needed  his  help  sorely,  my  fin- 
gers being  chilled  through.  "  Come  down,  man,  don't  be  playing 
your  tricks  now.  I  am  perishing  with  cold."  I  could  scarcely 
keep  the  horse  from  bounding  away,  so  eager  was  he  to  get  to  the 
stable ;  but  after  calling  in  vain,  I  tied  him  to  a  post,  and 
dragging  my  silent  companion  into  the  hall,  I  let  him  fall  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  while  I  hastened  upward. 

"  I  suppose  the  lazy  fellow  is  asleep,"  said  I  pettishly,  as  I  as- 
cended. "  I  will  pay  him  for  this  another  time  !"  I  opened  the 
door,  and  the  warm  air  and  the  glow  of  light  rushed  out  to  meet 
me.  They  were  grateful  after  cold  and  darkness,  but  I  had  to 
shut  my  eyes  tightly  for  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  I  discharged 
a  whole  volley  of  invectives  against  my  fellow-student. 

No  answer!  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  and,  gracious  heaven  ! 
what  a  sight  did  they  encounter!  On  a  low  table,  scarcely  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  lay  the  form  of  a  female,  with  the  long  and  wavy 
hair  hanging  down,  and  sweeping  the  floor.  Close  to  the  table, 
and  apparently  smitten  by  the  deathblow,  Fred  was  lying  on  the 
floor,  his  face  white  as  the  lifeless  hand  that  had  dropped  on  his 
head,  and  seemed  almost  to  bo  playing  among  the  thick  cluster- 
ing curls.  I  ran  to  him,  loosed  his  cravat  and  tore  open  his  vest. 
His  heart  still  gave  a  faint  beat.  He  was  faint,  then,  not  dead,  as 
I  had  feared.  I  dashed  water  in  his  face,  applied  hartshorn  to  his 
nostrils,  and  lifted  him  where  he  could  see  only  me  when  ho 
awoke,  and  not  that  ghastly  face.  With  a  long,  convulsive  sigh, 
his  pale  lips  parted.  I  never  beheld  such  a  face  of  horror  as  he 
exhibited  when  his  eyes  were  opened  once  more. 


"Where  is  she?  what  have  you  done  with  her?"  he  asked  in 
accents  that  seemed  unearthly  and  strange. 

"  Don't  think  of  any  one,  but  drink  this  wine;  it  will  revive 
you,"  I  said  as  I  reached  a  bottle  from  the  closet.  Our  nights  in 
that  room  had  been  dismal  enough  to  warrant  our  keeping  a 
restorative,  surely. 

He  did  drink  eagerly,  as  if  ho  needed  it,  to  make  an  eflTort  to 
speak  to  me.  Then  he  pushed  me  aside  with  all  his  strength,  and 
went  and  kneeled  down  by  the  low  table. 

"  Tom  !"  ho  said  in  sepulchral  tones,  "  do  you  know  who 
this  is?" 

I  started  forward.  Until  that  moment  I  had  not  noticed  the 
face  that  lay  upturned  in  its  ghastly  whiteness,  under  the  pale 
light  of  the  dim  candles.  I  gazed  long,  but  could  not  think  what 
he  meant.  The  countenance  was  young,  and  must  have  been 
very  lovely,  the  features  being  finely  cut  and  the  hair  luxuriant. 
It  somehow  looked  familiar,  but  only  as  rfsemW/n^yf  some  one  whom 
I  knew ;  not  as  being  that  one. 

"This  is  Helen — my  Helen!"  he  said  mournfully,  passing  his 
fingers  shudderingly  over  her  hand. 

"Helen?  Helen  Whitney ?  Don't  be  absurd,  Fred.  Look! 
Helen  has  not  this  scar  above  the  left  temple,  nor  has  she  tliese 
intensely  black  eyebrows.     Yet  I  own  there  is  a  resemblance." 

"  O,  if  I  could  believe  you,  Tom  !"  said  the  poor  fellow,  who 
was  now  as  weak  as  a  child  from  the  revulsion  my  words  had 
caused.  I  carried  him  to  a  chair  by  the  fire,  wrapped  my  cloak 
around  him,  and  begged  him  to  tell  me  all.  Once  beginning  to 
speak  freely,  and  out  of  sight  of  that  face,  he  told  me  he  had  ar- 
rived there  with  his  burden  about  half  an  hour  before  midnight; 
that  he  had  made  a  fire,  lighted  up,  and  then  uncovered  the  face. 
A  moment's  inspection  impressed  it  on  his  mind  that  it  was 
Helen's.  Ho  had  not  seen  her  for  a  week,  and  this  death  had 
happened  in  the  largo  suburban  village  next  our  own,  and  in 
which  Mrs.  Bridgeton  lived.  His  first  thought  was,  that  Helen 
had  died  from  his  cruel  and  heartless  neglect.  He  had  tried  her 
in  that  way  several  times,  in  order  to  test  the  strength  of  her  affec- 
tions, and  knowing  that  he  had  done  wrong,  it  seemed  as  if  this 
pale  ghost  came  to  torture  him  for  his  infidelity  to  the  sweetest 
and  most  amiable  of  human  beings. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  face,  and  scarcely  wondered  that  in  the 
imperfect  light,  and  in  his  excited  state,  he  should  be  mistaken.  I 
turned  aside  the  folds  of  the  flannel  robe — cashmere  was  not  then 
worn  by  the  dead,  and  flannel  was  just  becoming  a  customary 
dress — and  the  name  of  the  deceased  was,  as  I  expected  to  find  it, 
written  on  the  binding  of  the  garment  beneath  it,  just  where  it 
buttoned  across  the  neck. 

"  Look  here,  Fred  !"  I  said,  and  he  staggered  towards  me  again. 
He  saw  the  name — Charlotte  Johnstone — and  his  whole  soul 
seemed  to  renew  itself  in  the  joy.  He  grasped  my  band,  laughed, 
cried,  and  sang,  all  in  a  breath — stooped  down  to  road  the  name 
again,  and  then  came  back  to  shake  hands  with  me  once  more. 

"  Now,  Fred  I"  said  I,  "we  have  done  enough  for  one  night.  I 
will  put  out  the  fire,  open  the  windows,  and  lot  the  man  lie  down 
in  the  cold  hall,  while  I  drive  you  home.  Tomorrow  you  must 
go  over  to  see  Helen,  and  make  your  peace  with  her." 

"  A  good  plan,"  said  he,  "  but  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  to- 
night. Tom,  I  would  not  have  that  form  touched  for  the  Indies. 
She  shall  be  buried  again,  poor  girl !  Bill  Walker  is  coming  in 
the  morning,  and  he  will  find  some  way  of  getting  her  back  to  the 
same  place.  But  O,  Tom !"  said  he  shudderingly,  "how  in- 
tensely real  it  was !" 

I  drove  the  horse  homo  and  hastened  back  on  foot,  for  I  felt 
Fred  ought  not  to  be  left  a  moment.  We  sat  up  with  the  dead 
girl's  face  in  our  sight,  the  rest  of  the  long  winter  night,  impatient 
for  the  dawn.  Locking  the  old  house  securely,  we  went  home  and 
to  bed,  from  which  we  were  roused  by  Bill  Walker's  tap  at  the  door. 

"  You  found  all  right,  doctor  ?"  said  the  fellow.  Fred  looked 
as  if  he  would  faint  again,  but  he  fought  against  it,  and  told  Bill 
what  he  wished  him  to  do  when  night  should  again  come  on. 

At  ten,  I  inveigled  Fred  into  a  sleigh,  and  carried  him  out  to 
see  Helen.  They  were  engaged  when  we  returned,  for  I  got  Mrs. 
Bridgeton  to  tell  me  her  whole  history  by  the  kitchen  fire,  while 
Fred  was  making  real,  lasting  love,  in  the  parlor. 

At  night,  I  saw  that  Walker  performed  his  part  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  also  of  carrying  the  dead  man  to  Doctor  Herman's  pri- 
vate office.  We  also  swept  away  all  traces  of  our  having  been  at 
the  old  ruined  house,  and  neither  Fred  nor  myself  ever  entered  it 
again.  The  prettiest  of  white  cottages  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ruin,  and  everything  about  it  has  been  so  altered,  that  I  rarely 
think  of  its  being  the  scene  of  such  an  adventure. 

Had  it  not  happened,  I  do  not  believe  that  Fred  would  have 
been  half  so  happy  as  he  is.  He  married  Helen  as  soon  as  his 
practice  was  established  in  the  pretty  town  where  she  lived,  and 
now  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  as  good  a  wife,  and  as  promising 
a  set  of  children  as  one  needs  to  bo  blessed  with. 

Their  oldest  daughter — another  Helen — is  now  twenty,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  never  yet  married,  being  commonly 
known  as  "  the  bachelor  doctor,"  you  may  guess  that  there  is 
some  charm  for  me  at  Fred's  house.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
Helen  to  be  old  enough,  and  she  has  neveronce,  since  our  engage- 
ment, even  hinted  that  I  was  too  far  advanced  to  make  her  happy. 

To-morrow,  then,  the  "  bachelor  doctor  "  resigns  his  title,  to 
take  up  a  dearer  name;  and  although  some  of  my  old  college 
friends,  whose  hair  has  not  retained  its  hue  like  mine,  have  ven- 
tured upon  the  old  comparisons  of  Winter  and  Spring,  of  Decem- 
ber wooing  young  May,  and  the  like,  yet  I  know  that  they  are  all 
truly  and  heartily  glad,  that  one  who  has  been  drifting  about  the 
world,  as  a  naval  surgeon,  for  eighteen  years,  is  about  to  retire  to 
private  life,  and  to  cast  anchor  in  a  pleasant  and  sunny  home, 
with  such  a  being  as  Helen  Palmer  for  his  companion. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'f  Pictorial.] 
GERTRUDE. 

BT   IFF.  I.   HYATT. 

Swpet  !\a  the  perfume  of  the  summer  Howers, 
Kind  OS  the  impulse  of  our  childish  hour?, 
Fair  as  the  blossoms  of  a  houvi's  bower?, 
Is  OertruJe. 

Oood  08  tlie  martyr,  who,  forsaken  here, 
Parts  with  this  earth  to  meet  a  brighter  sphere, 
To  whom  tlian  riches  is  his  faith  more  dear, 
Is  Gertrude. 

Strong  as  the  oalc  that  rears  its  head  on  high 
To  rend  the  clouds  that  sweep  the  azure  sky, 
To  nobly  live,  and  then  to  nobly  die, 
Is  Gertrude. 

Bright  as  tlio  sun  that  sheds  a  genial  ray 
To  light  the  darkness  of  eternal  day 
That  we  may  find  that  "  long  and  n;irrow  way," 
Is  Gertrude. 

True  as  the  cross,  which  in  our  faith  implies 
Our  bodies  suffer,  but  our  souls  arise 
To  joy  iu  heaven,  not  seen  by  earthly  eyes, 
Is  Gertrude. 


«   »«»    > 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  RHllSE. 

BY    JOHN    S.    CLANWILLIAM. 

Perched  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  stood  the  proud 
castle  of  Rolandsech,  whoso  ruins  arc  yet  to  be  seen  and  admired 
by  any  travellers  journeying  through  this  magnificent  region.  At 
the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  this  o'.d  baronial  structure  stands, 
flows  the  waters  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  beautiful  rivers,  the 
Khine,  of  which  Germany  may  well  be  proud,  as  it  has  but  few 
equals  in  the  world.  Directly  opposite  Rolandsech  are  the  re- 
nowned remains  of  the  castle  of  the  Drachenfcls,  which  also  is 
situated,  like  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a  pretty  little  village,  embowered  in 
trees,  whose  pretty  and  neat  cottages,  and  church  spires,  contrast 
strangely  with  the  6no  old  ruins  above  them.  But  I  must  cease 
speaking  of  things  as  they  now  are,  and  turn  to  the  period  in 
which  our  story  is  situated,  when  Rolandsech  and  Draclienfels 
were  in  their  glory,  and  when  their  halls  were  filled  with  gallant 
knights  and  stately  dames.  But,  before  commencing  our  narra- 
tive, let  me  tell  of  a  pretty  little  isle  which  lies  in  the  Rhine, 
between  the  two  old  fortresses.  It  is  a  sweet,  green  spot,  and  at 
the  time  we  write  of  there  was  a  convent  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  (indeed  I  believe  it  is  there  now),  from  whose  tower  each 
evening  chimed  the  vesper  bell,  calling  the  inmates  to  prayer. 

The  lord  of  the  castle.  Sir  Roland,  by  whom  the  castle  was 
built,  hence  its  name  of  Rolandsech,  had  been  ordered  to  attend 
him  at  the  wars  with  his  retainers,  and  he  now  was  giving  a  fare- 
well banquet,  as  he  was  to  depart  on  the  morrow.  It  was  eve- 
ning, and  the  great  hall  was  ruddy  with  the  gleam  of  the  tapers 
and  torches  placed  in  large,  gilt  brackets  along  the  walls.  Ban- 
ners, conquered  in  some  well  fought  fields  by  the  ancestors  of  Sir 
Roland,  many  of  these  trophies  of  his  own  victories,  crested  hel- 
mets, warlike  shields,  and  implements  of  the  chase,  lined  the 
stone-built  walls  of  this  hall.  Here  was  a  buckler  on  which  was 
painted  a  half-moon,  denoting  its  formerly  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  some  Saracen  chief,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  a 
grim  knight  of  the  cross,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  lord.  There 
was  a  branching  pair  of  stag's  antlers,  and  so  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  different  kinds  of  arms.  Besides  these  were  por- 
traits— some  full  length,  others  only  heads,  of  many  valiant  Ger- 
man warriors,  and  even  of  some  of  its  monarchs. 

A  large  oaken  table  extended  most  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  and  at  it  were  assembled  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  the  floor  was  raised  two  or  three  steps, 
thus  making  a  division  between  the  places  where  the  baron  sat 
and  that  of  his  knights  and  retainers.  Sir  Roland  of  Rolandsech 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  festal  board,  on  a  large  oaken  chair,  richly 
carved  and  worked  in  various  shapes.  He  was  a  tall  man,  of  a 
commanding  and  bDid  appearance,  but  young — not  being  over 
twenty-five.  He  was  attired  in  a  rich  tunic  of  velvet,  and  around 
his  neck  hung  several  go'dan  diains  and  medals — the  gift  of  vari- 
ous princes.  At  his  rig'.t  hand  sat  the  beauteous  lady  Hilda,  with 
whom  he  was  to  have  been  joined  in  holy  wedlock,  when  he  heard 
the  intimation  of  his  sovereign's  wishes,  and  so  it  was  postponed 
until  his  return.  Many  other  nobles  were  assembled  at  that  board, 
and  all  were  high  in  their  praises  of  Sir  Roland  and  his  hand- 
some betrothed. 

At  the  lower  e.id  of  the  hall  were  the  retainers.  All  were  joy- 
ous and  happy  ;  the  jest  passed  around,  the  wine  circulated  freely, 
and  every  one  did  full  justice  to  the  magnificent  fare  set  before 
them.  There  was  vension — shot  that  morning  in  the  neighboring 
forests — every  kind  of  meat  and  game,  in  short  a  right  royal  ban- 
quet. I  said  every  one  was  joyous,  ay,  save  one — the  lady 
Hilda.  She  was  thoughtful  and  did  not  enter  into  any  of  the  jests 
that  circulated  between  the  noble  knights  and  dames  at  Roland's 
board. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  lady  Hilda,"  said  the  baron  in  a  gay  tone, 
"  thou  sbouldst  not  be  so  cast  down  in  spirits." 

"  Alas,  my  lord,"  said  the  fair  lady,  "  sad  fears  oppress  me ; 
visions  of  yourself  dying  on  the  battle-field  pass  before  my  eyes. 
I  have  tried  in  vain  to  cast  thorn  off,  but  no,  they  still  retain  their 
hold  on  me." 


The  baron  spoke  soothing  words  to  her,  and  soon  he  succeeded 
in  drawing  her  into  the  merriness  of  the  party.  So  passed  the 
evening,  and  when  the  castle  bell  tolled  twelve,  the  comj^any  broke 
up  and  departed  to  rest. 

It  was  with  sad  forebodings  of  the  future,  that  the  lady  Hilda 
bade  adieu  to  Sir  Roland.  Ho  cheered  her  and  tried  to  raise  her 
spirits,  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  sad  presages  of  this  expedition  filled 
her  mind. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  Lord  of  Rolandsech  arose,  and 
donning  his  armor,  being  assisted  in  that  by  his  esquires,  he 
walked  down  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  Here  all  the 
knights  and  men  at  arms,  who  marched  under  the  banners  of  Sir 
Roland,  were  assembled.  The  scene  was  a  warlike  one.  Here 
stood  a  knight,  whose  esquire  was  examining  his  steel  panoply, 
and  seeing  if  all  the  straps  were  buckled  tight.  In  another  place 
were  several  armorers  engaged  in  beating  out  a  breastplate. 
There  again  was  a  soldier  burnishing  his  master's  shield,  and 
handsomely  caparisoned  horses  stood  around.  When  Sir  Roland 
entered  the  yard  his  steed  was  led  up  to  him,  and  as  if  he  was  with- 
out armor,  he  vaulted  lightly  on  his  back.  Erect  he  sat  in  his 
seat ;  his  proud  form  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  noble  beast  he  be- 
strode. At  this  moment  a  knight,  mounted  on  a  cream-white 
charger,  and  clad  in  armor  richly  ornamented  witli  gold  and  silver, 
rode  up  to  Sir  Roland,  and  inquired  if  he  was  ready  to  start. 

"Let  the  signal  be  given  for  departure,"  answered  Roland. 
Sir  Hugo  de  Volkstein,  for  that  was  his  name,  drew  forth  a  small 
hunting  horn,  and  wound  a  loud  blast  on  it.  In  a  moment  every 
warrior  was  in  his  saddle,  bearing  aloft  their  spears,  which  glit- 
tered in  the  morning  sun.  The  men-at-arms,  with  their  halberds, 
ranged  themselves  in  ranks,  Sir  Roland  and  his  faithful  friend 
Hugo  rode  to  the  head  of  the  column  ;  another  huge  blast  and  this 
martial  band  was  in  motion.  They  crossed  the  drawbridge,  and 
soon  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  was  lost  in  the  distance,  as 
the  gallant  soldiers  went  down  the  hill,  on  which  the  castle  is 
perched.  ****** 

It  was  the  battle-field.  The  clash  of  arms  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  arose  to  the  heavens,  lances  were  shivered, 
and  darts  flew  thick  as  hail.  Foremost  amongst  the  warriors  of 
the  German  emperor  was  Sir  Roland,  dealing  death  at  his  ene- 
mies with  an  immense  battle-axe,  which  he  wielded  with  terrible 
force.  But  look !  one  of  the  enemy,  crawling  on  the  ground, 
stabs  his  noble  steed.  He  falls,  and  now  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  his  foes.  The  gallant  Hugo  in  vain  attempts  to  reach 
him  ;  he  is  driven  back  by  a  superior  force,  and  the  last  he  sees  of 
his  dear  lord  is  that  he  is  laid  low  by  a  blow  on  the  back. 
******  * 

Months  rolled  on,  and  the  disconsolate  Lady  Hilda  hears  no 
tidings  of  her  lover.  At  last  one  day,  as  she  was  sitting  in  the 
great  hall,  she  heard  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  then  the  tramp  of 
many  steeds  in  the  court-yard.  She  rushes  to  the  door,  and  as 
she  reaches  it,  it  opens  and  a  mailed  form  appears  on  the  threshold. 
His  helmet  is  bruised,  his  armor  dusty  and  bloodstained.  Ho 
slowly  raises  his  barred  vizor,  and  the  well-known  face  of  Hugo 
appears.  With  a  shriek  the  Lady  Hilda  sank  to  the  ground  ; 
everything  had  happened  as  she  thought  it  would.  AVhen  she  re- 
covered, all  was  told  her;  how  her  lover  had  died  on  the  field  of 
battle,  fighting  valiantly,  and  as  she  was  an  orphan  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Sir  Hugo,  her  cousin  and  her  only  relation,  she  deter- 
mined, the  world  being  a  blank  to  her  without  Roland,  to  become 
a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Nounewerth.  The  morning  after  Hugo 
arrived,  a  train  might  have  been  seen  slowly  winding  down  the 
hillside.  It  reaches  the  water ;  two  or  tliree  barks  are  ready  to 
convey  the  party  to  the  island,  and  soon  the  Lady  Hilda  is  forever 
lost  to  the  world  in  the  gloomy  cloister. 

******* 
A  year  passed,  and  one  stormy  night,  when  the  elements  raged 
without,  the  sad  and  lonely  Hugo  de  Volkstein  sat  musing  by  the 
fire.  A  stranger  entered  the  hall  in  the  garb  of  a  monk ;  he 
throws  back  his  hood,  and  discovers  himself  to  be  Sir  Roland  ! 
Hugo,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  clasped  his  master  to  his  bosom.  The 
baron  had  heard  all;  Hugo  and  he  wept,  in  their  grief  together. 
Sir  Roland's  tale  was  soon  told  ;  he  had  been  stunned  by  a  blow, 
and  when  he  recovered,  found  himself  in  the  hut  of  some  peasants, 
who  had  carried  hiin  thence  from  the  battle-field.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  compelled  to  keep  on  his  couch,  but  when  he  recov- 
ered sufflciently,  he  procured  a  monk's  garb  and  set  out  immedi- 
ately for  his  castle.  The  warder  of  the  castle,  who  supposed  him 
to  be  some  poor  priest  in  need  of  shelter,  had  related  to  him  the 
melancholj'  news  of  Lady  Hilda's  having  taken  the  veil. 

A  room  was  chosen  by  Lord  Rolandsech  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  castle,  from  the  casements  of  which  he  could  look  down  upon 
the  peaceful  little  isle  of  Nounewerth.  From  one  of  the  windows 
of  this  tower  he  would  gaze  for  hours  on  the  convent,  and,  in  the 
evening  he  saw  a  light  from  one  of  its  apartments,  which  he  fan- 
cied to  bo  the  room  of  Lady  Hilda. 

One  calm  evening  Hugo  entered  the  knight's  apartment ;  he 
was  sitting  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  accustomed  light.  Hugo 
softly  approached  him.  How  still  he  is!  He  went  nearer,  and 
perceived  that  the  Lord  of  Rolandsech  was  dead  I  Be  Volkstein 
looked  towards  the  convent,  and  just  then  the  twinkling  light 
expired  also. 


RELIGIOUS  KINGDOM  IN  AFRICA. 

In  the  highlands  of  Ethiopia,  Major  Harris  found  a  so-called 
Christian  kingdom,  a  national  establishment  dating  from  the  ear- 
liest ages.  By  this  church,  saints  and  angels  are  invoked,  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Michael  arc  made  scarcely  subordinate  deities,  a 
crowded  calendar  of  saints  receive  honors,  and  half  the  year  is 
composed  of  fasts  and  festivals.  It  enjoins  also  confession  to 
a  priest,  whose  curse  is  dreaded  by  the  people  as  the  last  calamity, 
while  they  confidently  rely  on  the  almsgiving  and  penances  he 
imposes  as  an  expiation  of  sin.  Its  most  extraordinary  peculiari- 
ties are  certain  usages  and  ceremonies,  either  borrowed  from  the 
Jews  or  retained  from  the  Ethiopic  faith.  Their  churches,  which 
generally  are  small  and  mean,  resemble  the  .lewish  temple;  they 
are  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  innermost  is  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  may  bo  entered  by  the  priest  alone.  The  service  is  in  a  dead 
language,  and  dancing  is  one  of  the  ceremonies.  They  keep  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  etpial  strictness,  the  seventh  day  and 
the  first — the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  and  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Chris- 
tians. They  observe  the  Levitical  prohibitions  as  to  unclean  ani- 
mals ;  they  wash  their  cups  and  platters  as  a  religious  duty  ;  they 
will  not  eat  with  Pagan  or  Moslem,  nor  taste  of  flesh  that  has  not 
been  slain  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  They  practise  circumcis- 
ion, not  asserting  it  to  be  obligatory,  yet  rigorously  imposing  it  on 
every  pagan  convert  to  Christianity.  They  allow  of  concubinage. 
They  are  all  baptized  once  every  year,  commemorating  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ  at  the  Epiphany  by  a  procession  to  the  river,  into 
which  men,  women  and  children  enter  in  a  promiscuous  and 
shameless  crowd.  Fasts  of  extraordinary  frequency  arc  observed 
with  unexampled  strictness — two  every  week,  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday ;  while,  reckoning  all  the  holy  days  together,  one  entire 
half  of  the  year  is  thus  occupied. — Jewish  Chronicle. 
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The  idle  levy  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  industrious,  when  by 
frivolous  visilal'ioiis  they  rob  them  of  their  time.  Such  persons  beg 
their  daily  happiness  from  door  to  door,  as  beggars  their  daily 
bread,  and  like  them,  sometimes  meet  with  a  rebuff.  A  mere  gos- 
sip ought  not  to  wonder  if  we  evince  signs  that  we  are  tired  of  him, 
seeing  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  honor  of  his  visit,  solely  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  tired  of  himself.  He  sits  at  home  until 
he  has  accumulated  an  insupportable  load  of  ennui,  and  he  sallies 
forth  to  distribute  it  among  all  his  acquaintance. 


HINDOO  WOMEN. 

Never  enjoying  even  female  society,  their  lives  are  passed  in  the 
extreme  of  listlessness.  It  is  this  which  produces  so  many  in- 
stances of  women  burning  themselves.  The  husband'.s  death  is 
a  revolution  in  their  existence,  which  gives  an  o])cning  for  the 
mind's  bursting  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of  depression.  They 
have  a  confused  notion  that  the  hour  is  the  only  one  which  can 
occur  to  them  for  distinction.  As  is  the  case  with  all  spirits  that 
have  been  long  held  in  restraint,  the  momentary  emancipatiou  is 
carried  to  extravagance.  Working  themselves  up  to  frenzy  they 
pledge  themselves  to  they  know  not  what.  Once  they  declare 
their  intention  to  burn  themselves,  which  is  done  in  the  first  in- 
stant of  bewilderment  produccdb  y  the  husband's  death,  no  retreat 
is  allowed.  The  forecasting  policy  of  the  Brahmins  has  made  the 
disgrace  of  the  woman's  faltering  fall,  not  on  -the  individual 
alone,  but  on  all  her  relations,  so  that  the  whole  of  her  family  will 
force  her  to  perseverance.  Then  the  Brahmins  intoxicate  her  with 
representations  as  well  as  with  drugs.  In  this  hot  climate  the 
funeral  of  the  defunct  must  so  soon  take  place  that  there  is  no  time 
for  reflection.  The  interests  of  the  Brahmins  in  this,  is  that  it  is  a 
triumph  over  reason.  The  scene  is  an  additional  perplexity  to 
that  common-sense,  the  growth  of  which  they  sedulously  watch 
and  endeavor  to  stunt  in  the  lower  classes.  Subjugation  of  the 
intellect,  that  they  may  reign  over  the  bodies  of  the  multitude,  is 
the  unremitting  object  of  that  worthless  and  successful  caste. — Life 

in  India. 
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UNCONSCIOUS   INFLUENCE. 

The  very  handling  of  the  nursery  is  significant,  and  the  petu- 
lance, the  passion,  the  gentleness,  the  tranquillity  indicated  by  it, 
are  all  re-produced  in  the  child.  His  soul  is  a  purely  receptive 
nature,  and  that  for  a  considerable  period,  without  choice  or  selec- 
tion. A  little  further  on,  he  begins  voluntarily  to  copy  everything 
be  sees.  Voice,  manner,  gait,  everything  which  the  eye  sees,  the 
mimic  instinct  delights  to  act  over.  And  thus  we  have  a  whole 
generation  of  future  men  receiving  from  us  their  very  beginnings, 
and  the  deepest  impulses  of  their  life  and  immortality.  They 
watch  us  every  moment,  in  the  family,  before  the  hearth,  and  at 
the  table  ;  and  when  we  are  meaning  them  no  good  or  evil,  when 
we  are  conscious  of  exerting  no  influence  over  them,  they  are 
drawing  from  us  impressions  and  moulds  of  habit,  which,  if 
wrong,  no  heavenly  discipline  can  wholly  remove  ;  or  if  right,  no 
bad  association  utterly  dissipate.  Now  it  may  be  doubted,  1  think, 
whether,  in  all  the  active  influence  of  our  lives,  we  do  as  much  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  our  fellow-men,  as  we  do  in  this  single  article 
of  unconscious  influence  over  children. — Dr.  BushneU. 

BRILLIANT    l^OVELETTES! 

We  have  now  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  the  following  brilliantstories,  in  bound 
form,  richly  illustrated  with  large  original  engr.ivings,  and  forming  the  cheap- 
est books  in  price  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Every  one  of  these  works  was 
written  expressly  for  this  establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured  accord- 
ing to  law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  twenty  cents. 
each  ;  or  six  copies,  post  paid^  for  one  dollar. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT  :  or,  Tue  W.4nderino  Bohbmun.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic romance  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  vritten  in  our  author's  usual 
taking  style.     By Dr.  J.  U   ROBINSON. 

IVAN  THE  SEllF:  or,  The  Rissun  .VXD  Circassiax.  This  is  a  highly 
graphic  tale  of  life,  domestic  and  military,  in  Russia.  Turkey,  and  Circassin, 
detaihng  scenes  of  thrilling  interest.     By AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  KOYAL  GEEENS:  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Scsquehanha.  A  tale  of 
tragic  interest  io  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.     By Dr.J.  H.  KOBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MABTYB:  or,  The  HaNiER  Spy  of  Vircisia.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  Kevolutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  popular.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  ABKANSAS  BANGEB:  or.  Dixgle  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  Kast  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT  MUKKAY. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or.  The  Privateer  op  the  Pexobscot.  This  isastory  of 
ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's  usual  stvle  of  interest.  An  intensely  inter- 
esting story,  equiil  to  the  best.     By...; SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA;  or.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.    By FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGK. 

BED  HAND:  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  Exgush  Channel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  HAID  OF  THE  BANCHE:  or,  T/>e  Regulators  ami  moderators,  A 
stirring  tale  of  Life  on  the  Texan  Border,  in  the  early  period  of  its  history. 
By Dr.J.H  ROBINSON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE:  or.  The  Rovers  Captive  Thi«isatrue 
sea  story,  written  by  a  true  s-aman  It  is  as  captivating  a  nautical  story 
as  Cooper's  famous  Red  Rover.     By Capt.  IIENKY  P.  CIIEEVER. 

THE  MAGICIAN  OF  NAPLES:  or.  Love  and  Necromancy.  A  tale  of 
Love  and  the  East.  For  strange  intricacy  and  mystery  of  plot,  for  startling 
and  unexpected  effect,  it  is  most  -emarkab'e     By  LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

PAUL  LABOON:  or.  The  Scourge  op  the  Antiiles.  This  famous  story  is 
one  which  has  been  renublished  by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth 

edition,  and  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Cobb's  test.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 
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STATUE  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 

AT     AIGDES  HORTES. 

This  remarkable  monameDt  and 
statue  of  the  celebrated  royal  crusa- 
der St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  works  of  the  gifted 
sculptor  Pradier.  St.  Louis  is  rep- 
resented standing  in  the  costume  of 
a  warrior.  His  right  hand  is  direct- 
ed towards  his  breast,  on  which 
glitters  the  sign  of  the  crusaders ; 
the  left  rests  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  He  is  supposed  to  be  stand- 
ing on  the  vessel  which  bears  him 
to  the  land  sullied  by  tlie  presence 
of  unbelievers,  and  towards  which 
his  thoughts  are  directed.  There 
is  something  at  once  calm  and  in- 
spired in  the  expression  of  his  face ; 
his  hair,  worn  in  the  Merovingian 
style,  adds  to  the  effect,  by  impress- 
ing on  the  head,  encircled  by  the 
royal  crown,  a  mystical  character. 
The  tunic  covers  the  whole  body. 
There  is  a  pleasing  suppleness  and 
negligent  grace  in  the  folds  of  the 
rich  embroidered  drapery.  The 
extremities  of  a  coat  of  mail  ap- 
pear on  the  feet  and  hands.  At 
the  feet  of  the  warrior  is  a  casque 
with  the  vizor  down,  and  behind  an 
anchor  with  one  point  embedded  in 
the  soil.  On  the  northern  face  of 
the  pedestal  is  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  To  St.  Louis,  the  city 
of  AiguesMortes,  wishing  to  per- 
petuate the  most  glorious  memory 
of  her  annals,  has  raised  this  statue, 
on  the  spot  which  witnessed  the 
embarkation  of  this  Christian  hero 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth  crusades." 
Every  one  knows  what  circumstan- 
ces attach  the  memory  of  the  sainted 
king  to  this  little  city  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gard.  It  was  at  Aigues- 
Mortes, the  port  of  which  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Jlhone,  and  which  is  now  nearly  a 
league  from  the  Mediterranean, 
that  this  prince  embarked  for  the 
crusades  which  were  so  fatal  to  the 
kingdom  and  to  himself.  St.  Louis 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  noble 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  We  find  in  him  the  ar- 
dent faith,  the  chivalric  rectitude, 
the  facility  of  expansion  and  the 
simple  equity,  which  constitute  the 
social  qualities  of  that  epoch  ;  we 
may  add  to  his  honor  that  he  had 
few  of  its  defects.  Born  April  25, 
1215,  he  did  not  obtain  possession 
of  the  throne  without  difficulty. 
The  seigneurs  attempted  to  abduct 
him  and  his  mother  Blanche,  and 
both  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  tower  of  Montlhery,  whence 
they  were  delivered  by  the  burgesses 
of  Paris.  In  1244,  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, he  assumed  the  cross  and  the 
obligations  of  a  crusader.  The 
Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  were 
then  menaced  with  utter  ruin. 
Nearly  the  whole  order  of  Knights 

Templars  had  perished  at  Gaza ;  the  infidels  were  everywhere  vic- 
torious. As  Egypt  was  thought  indispensable  to  secure  the  Holy 
Land,  King  Louis  determined  to  make  a  permanent  establishment, 
and  implements  of  labor  and  seeds  formed  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  his 
fleet,  which  sailed  from  Aigues-Mortes,  August  25,  1248.  It  win- 
tered 8t  Clypru-i,  and  the  army  landed  at  Damietta  in  1249,  the 
Saracens  retreating  before  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  Europe.  But 
delays  gave  thera  time  to  recover  their  courage,  and  the  march  of 
a  division  from  Damietta  to  Massnra  was  severely  harasse  I.  The 
king  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  brother.  Count  d'Artois,  at  Man- 
tourah,  where  the  crusaders  sustained  a  siege  and  suffered  the  ex- 
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named  Tristan.  All  these  trials 
did  not  discourage  St.  Louis.  He 
remained  four  years  longer  in  the 
Holy  Land,  busied  in  erecting  for- 
tifications. Finally  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Blanche,  which  left 
France  without  a  government.  He 
was  so  grief  stricken  at  this  intelli- 
gence, that  he  passed  two  days 
without  uttering  a  word,  atjd  when, 
on  the  third  day,  Joinvillc  came  to 
him,  he  could  only  open  bis  arms, 
and  falter  out,  as  he  burst  into 
tears,  "I  have  lost  my  mother!" 
He  immediately  made  preparations 
to  return,  and  landed  at  Hyeres 
July  10,  1254.  He  found  the  king- 
dom weakened  and  bleeding.  The 
Pastoureaux hni  committed  horrible 
cruelties,  punished  by  similar  cru- 
elties. The  sadness  of  the  king 
seemed  augmented.  From  the  day 
of  his  return,  he  was  never  seen 
"  either  to  smile,  or  wear  raiment  of 
price."  He  passed  whole  hours  in 
his  oratory,  wliere  he  abandoned 
himself  to  tears.  A  single  occupa- 
tion seemed  to  please  him — the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Ho  was 
accessible  to  high  or  low,  and  per- 
sonally heard  all  complaints  and  re- 
dressed them.  He  abolished  judi- 
cial combats,  established  testimo- 
nial evidence,  and  began  to  take 
the  part  of  the  clerks  Hgainst  the 
seigneurs,  that  is,  of  the  written 
law  against  capricious  tyranny.  His 
love  for  his  people  was  sincere.  He 
diminished  the  taxes  and  protected 
the  clergy  in  their  rights,  while  re- 
pressing their  unjust  pretensions. 
After  he  had  united  to  his  kingdom 
several  French  provinces,  which 
had  hitherto  been  under  the  domin- 
ion of  England,  he  determined  to 
undertake  another  crusade,  and,  in 
1270,  sailed  for  Africa,  besieged 
Tunis,  and  took  the  citadel.  Bat 
he  died  August  24,  1270,  of  a  con- 
tagious disorder,  which  swept  away 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  The 
instructions  he  left  to  his  son,  show 
the  noble  spirit  and  high  character 
of  Louis  IX.,  who  was  in  advance 
of  his  age  in  many  respects,  and 
parallel  with  it  in  one  only — relig- 
ious bigotry.  He  was  canonized  by 
I'ope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1297,  and 
Louis  XII [.  obtained  from  the  then 
pontiff  the  authority  for  the  perma- 
nent celebration  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Louis  in  all  the  churches. 


STATUE    OF    ST.    LOtJI?,  AT    AIGUES-MORTES,  FRANCE. 

tremities  of  famine.  The  plague  added  its  horrors  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Christians.  It  was  decided  finally  to  embark  on  the 
Nile  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  Mamelukes  had  cut  off  the  retreat. 
They  massacred  all  who  resisted,  and  compelled  the  survivors  to 
surrender.  The  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  Damietta  and  to  pay 
ransom.  He  afterwards  embarked  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army.  Such  was  the  consternation,  that  not  a  word 
was  spoken  till  they  were  a  league  from  land.  The  king  was  re- 
dufed  to  two  garments,  and  had  no  bed  to  sleep  on.  He  found 
Queen  Margaret  at  Acre,  who  had  gone  mad  on  learning  his  cap- 
tivity, and  who,  three  days  afterwards,  was  the  mother  of  a  boy 


VIEW  OF  LLANDUDNO, 

On  the  Irish  Sea,  Carnarvon,  Wales. 
The  accompanying  engraving  is 
an  a  curate  view  of  this  thriving 
seaport,  which  is  noted  for  its  cop- 
per mines  and  for  its  lofty  cliffs, 
and  which  has  been  brought  into 
particular  notice  recently,  by  the 
opening  of  the  St.  George's  Har- 
bor Railway,  connecting  it  with 
Conway.  The  well-known  sea- 
worn  caverns  of  the  promontory  of 
Goggarth  are  in  the  parish  of  Llandudno,  which  contains  also  sev- 
eral monuments  of  early  Cyclopean  architecture,  and  is  still  the 
haunt  of  the  once  celebrated  peregrine  falcon.  The  po|>ulation  of 
the  place  is  estimated  at  1131.  The  opening  of  the  St.  George's 
Harbor  Railway  will  tend  to  make  Llandudno,  as  it  in  every  re- 
spect deserves  to  be,  more  popular  than  it  has  ever  been.  Eight 
passenger  trains  are  to  run  daily  to  and  fro,  and  arrangements  hav» 
been  made  to  book  to  the  principal  stations  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway.  Within  three  years  a  complete  system 
of  drainage  has  been  established  at  Llandudno,  gas-works,  water- 
works, a  spaciom  market-hall,  public  reading  rooms,  Ijathi,  etc. 


VIEW  OF  LLANDUDNO,  ON  THE  IRISH  SEA,  CARNARVON,  WALES. 
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TO  COBRESPONDKNTS. 

CuBiosus. — The  ancients  imngined  that  dews  were  siicd  from  the  stars;  and 
the  alchemists  nnd  physicians  of  the  Middle  Ages  believed  that  the  dew  dis- 
tilled by  night  possessed  penetrating  nnd  wonder-working  powers.  The 
ladies  of  those  times  sought  to  preserve  their  beauty  by  washing  in  dew, 
which  they  regarded  as  a  "  celestial  wash.'  They  collected  it  by  placing 
upon  the  grass  heaps  of  wool,  upon  the  threads  of  which  the  magic  drops 
clustered. 

VoTAQKUR. — Paris  is  essentially  a  modem  city  The  improvements  of  the 
present  century  have  destroyed  almost  all  the  ancient  landmarks.  The 
tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Uouc.hcrie  is  an  exception,  and  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  specimens  remaining. 

Student. — Certain  coaats  are  liable  to  almost  perpetual  fogs  from  local  or  geo- 
graphical agencies  which  contribute  to  their  production.  The  coasts  of 
t'alifornia  are  almost  constantly  wrapped  in  fog;  and,  almost  as  constantly. 
the  western  coast  of  the  America*  continent,  as  far  south  as  Peru.  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  are  all  subject  to  dense  and 
frequent  fogs  ari.^ing  from  the  condensation  of  vapor  from  the  water  flowing 
from  the  hot  Gulf  Stream,  coming  in  contact  with  the  colder  air. 

Germahia. — Lewes's  ''  Life  and  Woiks  of  Goethe  '•  will  probably  furnish  you 
with  all  the  particulars  you  de-^ire  to  le.Tru. 

Stock-Brbeder. — By  species  we  understand  so  many  individuals  as  intimate- 
ly resemble  each  other  in  sppearanco  and  properties,  and  agree  in  all  their 
permanent  characters,  which  are  founded  in  the  immutable  laws  of  crea- 
tion. An  established  species  may  frequently  exhibit  new  varieties,  depend- 
ing upon  local  and  accidental  causes,  but  these  are  imperfectly,  or  for  a 
limited  time,  if  at  all.  perpetuated. 

Amateur  Gardener,  Roxbnry,  Mass. — Exogenous  plants,  which  have  stems 
growing  by  additions  from  without,  also  called  Dicoteledons,  from  the  seed 
consisting  of  two  lobes,  are  the  most  perfect,  beautiful,  and  numerous 
class,  embracing  the  forest  trees,  and  most  flowering  shrubs  and  herbs. 
The  exogeus  furnish  examples  of  gigantic  size,  and  great  longevity.  In 
South  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo,  Humboldt  measured  a  Bom- 
bax  caiba  more  than  120  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in  diameter. 

CoNVAi.ESCEM.— In  Walking  for  exercise,  don't  "  dawdle  "  along  the  road,  but 
move  vigorously,  taking  long  steps  and  swinging  the  arms.  A  hanl  trot- 
ting horse  would  not  suit  your  case— you  should  have  an  easy  goer,  if  you 
can  find  one. 

Ladi  Subscriber. — The  .Jews  have  always  displayed  a  preference  for  the  nat- 
ural fashion  of  the  hair,  and  the  ancient  llebrews  wore  it  long  and  flowing. 
The  Levites,  indeed,  while  uiinistering  in  the  Temple,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  scissors  every  fortnight,  but  the  Jewish  jouth— like  Absalom— re- 
joiced in  its  luxurious  growth. 

Querist.— The  population  of  Liverpool,  in  lR.il.  was  376.000;  of  Glasgow, 
329,100;  of  Manchester,  401,330.  The  revenue  from  customs  in  Liverpool 
exceeds  three  millions  and  a  half,  in  Glasgow  they  an  about  a  million 
pounds. 

PniLOPCcSA,  River  Head,  N.  Y.— A  stoKoscope  instrument  with  a  set  of  Tiews 
would  be  a  very  suitable  present. 


Poverty-Stricken. — A  counsellor  in  Detroit  described  his 
poverty  as  follows  :  "  When  I  first  came  to  Detroit,  I  was  in 
perfect  rags  ;  the  smallest  hole  in  my  shirt  was  the  one  I  stuck  my 
head  through,  and  I  had  to  have  that,  my  only  shirt,  washed  by 
the  dozen,  for  it  was  in  twelve  pieces." 


t    ^m^    t 


Steam  Fire-engines. — The  Philadclphians  have  three  steam 
fire-engines,  and  have  ordered  another  built.  They  think  there  is 
nothing  like  them. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  annual  festival  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews'  hospital 

held  at  Niblo's,  New  York,  yielded  fourteen  thousand  dollars  cash. 

The  profits  of  Mr.  Loughry's  peach  crop  in  Adams  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  this  season,  were  $9000.     Ho  was  a  lucky  man. 

. .    .   The  remaining  Indians  in  Florida  have  determined  to  be- 
come good  citizens  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  State  faithfully. 

...     A  Frenchman  in  San  Francisco  expects  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  way  of  removing  gold  from  quartz  rock  by  electricity. 

....   In  England,  a  woman  with  nothing  to  do  talks  scandal, 
while  an  idle  man  takes  to  writing  for  the  London  Times. 

An  incurable  old  bachelor  describes  marriage  as  a  "  female 
despotism  tempered  with  puddings."     The  wretch ! 

....   Upwards  of  six  hundred  adventurers  returning  from  the 
Frazer  River  country,  landed  in  San  Francisco  in  one  fortnight. 

A  horse  in  California,  severely  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  was 

saved  by  the  applic.-vtion  of  sweet  oil. 

Miidame  Ida  PfeilFer,  who  is  an  invalid  at  Vienna,  intends 
to  live  the  rest  of  her  life  with  her  brother,  in  Neustadt. 

.  . .  Prejudice,  when  wo  least  expect  it,  creeps  in  upon  our 
minds,  and  controls  their  most  secret  operations. 

The  man  of  system  is  known  to  do  what  he  agrees  to  per- 
form, and  to  do  it  well  and  punctually. 

The  famous  iron  mountain  of  Missouri  is  attracting  atten- 
tion abroad.     It  is  said  to  yield  90  per  cent,  of  ore. 

Persons  in  England  who  leave  railroad  cars  while  trains 
are  in  motion  are  subject  to  legal  penalties. 

A  rash  young  man  in  this  city  has  threatened  to  apply  the 

Maine  liquor  law  to  his  sweetheart,  she  intoxicates  him  so. 

The  Utah  expedition  is  "  slightually  "  expensive.     Com 

at  Fort  Laramie  for  the  cavalry  costs  six  dollars  a  bushel. 

The  man  who  plants  a  tree  little  knows  what  he  is  con- 
ferring on  posterity — especially  if  it's  a  birch  tree. 

The   Dalton   horse,  so  called,  on  the  Rockville  course, 

lately  trotted  ten  miles  in  thirty-one  minutes. 

We  learn  from  the  English  papers  that  it  is  proposed  to 

erect  a  memorial  fountain  to  Alfred  the  Great  at  Oxford. 

We  see  it  stated  that  Mrs.  LeVert  is  about  to  publish  a 
work  entitled  Sketches  of  Eminent  Americans. 

The  story  that  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts  lost  $5000  on  the 
Fashion  race  course.  Long  Island,  is  an  entire  fabrication. 

Horace  Vernet's  picture  of  the  "  Taking  of  the  Smala  of 

Abd  el-Kader"  is  the  largest  painting  in  the  world. 

The   emigration   from  Liverpool   to   other  parts  of  the 

world,  this  year,  is  not  half  as  large  as  it  was  last  year. 


FOR    THE    I^EW    YEAR! 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  Butlou's  Pictorial  for  the  year 
18.59.  Fournumbersmore  will  complete  the_/i/?een<A  volumeofthe 
work,  and  with  the  number  for  January  first,  commences  volume 
sixteenth.  We  shall  bring  out  during  the  next  year  some  of  the 
best  novelettes  we  have  ever  published,  besides  which  we  have 
added  to  our  regular  corps  of  contributors,  some  of  the  best  male 
and  female  writers  in  this  country.  We  shall  commence  the  now 
volume  with  a  fine  oriyinal  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Caro- 
LiNK  Orne,  one  of  the  most  graceful  lady  writers  now  living, 
entitled  : 

THE  CHANGELING: 

—  OR, — 

THiE    F^LSE     HEIR. 

Founded  on  Incidents  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Wc  shall  follow  this  by  other  equally  attractive  tales,  besides 
which  we  shall  continue  our  large  amount  of  entertaining  original 
stories,  sketches,  adventures,  biographies,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a 
vast  number  of  fine  pictures  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Espec- 
ially will  our  portratfs,  alone,  bo  worth  more  than  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  our  paper.  They  will  be  large,  finely  engraved  from 
original  sittings,  and  the  biographies  will  be  written  by  able  and 
faithful  pens,  describing  eminent  cotemporary  men,  and  forming  a 
marked  feature  of  the  volume.  In  this  department  we  shall  spare 
neither  labor  nor  expense. 

Altogether  we  intend  to  make  the  Pictorial  as  attractive  and 
intrinsically  valuable,  as  we  have  done  heretofore,  and  to  present 
such  a  -weekly  visitor  for  the  domestic  fireside  as  shall  be  welcome 
all  over  the  land.  There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country 
80  small,  but  that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  ob- 
tained for  "Ballou's  Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured 
for  each  at  about  81  67  a  year,  besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person 
who  sends  the  name  and  money.  Any  person  desiring  to  form  a 
club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  cliarge,  by  sending  us  a 
line  to  that  effect. 

TERMS;— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year. $2  50 

One  copy,  two  years  4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club) 20  00 

\iy  One  copy  of  Balloo's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  The  Flag  op  our 
Union,  when  taken  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publhher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  E^THUSIASM. 

South  America  has  become  an  El  Dorado  for  prima  donnas, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  headquarters  of  operatic  enthusiasm  and 
Brazilian  gold.  Madame  de  Lagrange  has  lately  been  singing  to 
them  with  unexampled  success,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the  style 
in  which  the  press  speaks  of  her  Norma.  One  erudite  editor  says  : 
"  She  is  excited  and  gesticulates  like  Guerin's  Ciytemnestra;  she 
speaks  like  Doinenichino's  Sybil ;  she  is  exasperated  like  the 
young  man  in  Hapliael's  Tran.sfigurntion  ;  she  weeps  material  sen- 
timents, like  the  w  fi;  of  Brutus  beneath  the  pencil  of  David  ;  she 
is  moved  and  moves  us  like  the  VelMda  of  the  Martyrs,  and 
advances  to  the  sacrifice  like  Cymodocaea."  The  poor  fellow  who 
indited  that,  mutt  feed  upon  classical  dictionaries  and  catalogues 
of  paintings.  Another  Brazilian  monomaniac  says  :  "  Her  voice, 
which  runs  through  the  octavos,  may  be  compared  to  the  moan- 
ings  (!)  of  the  nightingale  when,  suspended  in  an  ether  of  harmo- 
nies above  the  Elysian  regions,  she  seems  to  lose  herself  in  the 
myriads  of  stars  !"      Viva  la  niusica  ! 


At  last. — The  British  government  is  just  beginning  to  send 
out  light  clothing  for  the  troops  in  India.  Heretofore,  John  Bull- 
like, British  soldiers  had  to  swelter  in  padded  broadcloth  under  a 
tropical  sun.  The  old  fogies  at  the  Horse  Guards  thought  the 
service  would  be  ruined  if  uniforms  were  made  to  conform  to 
climate. 


t    .mmm.    > 


Curious  Postal  Arrangement. — Arkansas  is  a  free  and  easy 
country.  The  stage-driver  from  Brownsville,  Arkansas,  to  Little 
Rock,  left  ten  sacks  of  mail  matter  in  Mrs.  Gullett's  com  crib 
rather  than  be  troubled  with  carrying  them !  A  local  paper  thinks 
this  accoimts  for  the  failure  in  the  delivery  of  letters. 


«   -mmm^    ► 


Together  ! — Let  our  friends  remember  that  we  send  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial "  and  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "'  together,  for  $3  50  a 
year.  These  two  journals  united,  form  a  fund  of  valuable  and  en- 
tertaining reading  and  pictorial  illustration  unequalled  elsewhere. 


<  »«»  » 


Aerial. — A  Mr.  La  Mountain  advertises  for  a  loan  to  enable 
him  to  build  a  balloon  to  go  to  Europe  with.  Mr.  Mountain  may 
"  make  a  muss,"  but  we  doubt  whether  he  will  raise  the  wind. 


Life  in  Texas. — A  Texas  paper  informs  us  that  young  gen- 
tlemen of  ten  or  fourteen  in  that  really  fine  and  delightful  State, 
carry  bowie-knives  and  pistols  about  their  person. 


<  »»»  > 


Pugilism. — The  late  prize  fight  in  Canada  has  led  to  innumer- 
able private  enconnters  "without  gloves,"  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— such  is  the  force  of  example. 


HOP-PICKING  IN  KENT,  ENGLAND. 

A  Kentish  hop-field  in  full  and  luxuriant  growth  is  one  of  the 
plcasantcst  of  rural  sights,  far  surpassing  in  picturesque  effect  the 
far-famed  vineyards  of  France.  The  hops  are  suffered  to  grow  to 
a  greater  height  than  the  vine,  and  there  is  an  indescribable  grace 
and  airiness  about  the  plant,  with  its  delicate  leaves  and  waving 
tendrils.  But  a  bop-field,  at  the  picking  season,  adds  the  bustle 
of  life  to  the  charm  of  nature,  and  this  is  admirably  depicted  in 
the  largo  and  fine  engraving  which  occupies  page  344  of  the  pres- 
ent number.  At  the  picking  season  every  man,  woman  and  child 
is  pressed  into  the  service.  Even  the  idle  and  disreputable  become 
industrious  and  steady  under  the  demand  for  labor.  In  our  pic- 
ture there  are  various  groups  of  pickers,  a  certain  number  being 
piled  up  before  each  group,  like  a  stack  of  muskets.  On  the  left 
a  laborer  is  loading  a  horse-cart  with  the  stacks.  The  proprietor 
of  the  estate  is  overlooking  the  operations ;  his  wife  is  chatting 
with  a  laborer's  wife,  who  holds  her  child  in  her  arms.  The  whole 
scene  is  instinct  with  rural  beauty  and  activity. 

As  the  hops  are  gathered  by  the  pickers,  they  are  thrown  into 
"  bins."  Around  them  lie  the  picked  and  unpicked  poles,  about 
which  little  children  are  sitting,  or  placing  their  pretty  childish 
games.  The  many-colored  garments  of  the  pickers  contrast  pic- 
turesquely with  the  green  and  yellow  of  the  hop  plant  and  the 
verdure  of  the  surrounding  fields  ;  and  the  hum  of  voices,  the 
merry  shouts  of  laughter,  mingling  with  the  melody  of  some  old 
song  tune,  ever  and  anon  borne  on  the  passing  breeze,  sound 
strangely,  yet  pleasantly,  in  that  hop  forest  where  but  yesterday 
the  silence  of  nature  reigned.  As  the  bins  are  filled  with  the 
newly-picked  hops,  they  are  emptied  by  "the  measurer,"  who 
measures  and  keeps  an  account  of  the  quantity  picked  at  each 
bin.  From  the  bin  the  hops  are  conveyed  in  sacks,  or  "  pokes," 
as  they  are  called,  to  the  "  oasthouse,"  where  they  are  dried  by 
the  heat  of  Welsh  coal,  or  coke  fires,  into  which  sulphur  is  thrown 
to  give  the  hops  a  brilliant  color.  When  sufficiently  dried,  they 
are  thrown  out  into  a  largo,  airy  room,  to  be  cooled  ;  after  which 
they  are  shovelled  into  "  pockets,"  or  bags,  seven  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  firmly  stamped  down  by  a  man  called  "the  Ireader." 
When  duly  filled,  the  pockets  are  "coped," or  sewed  up,  and  they 
are  soon  afterwards  looked  over  and  weighed  by  the  revenue  offi- 
cers. They  must  be  kept  on  the  premises  (according  to  the  Hop 
Statutes)  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  after  being  weighed, 
after  which  they  are  ready  for  the  market  or  the  brewer. 

The  hop  plant  is  indigenous  to  England  nnd  several  other 
countries  in  Europe.  Hops  were  first  brought  into  England  from 
Flanders  in  the  year  1524,  but  it  was  not  until  1C93  that  their 
cultivation  was  firmly  established.  At  the  present  time  between 
50,000  and  55,000  acres  are  cultivated  for  growing  hops.  There 
are  two  duties  payable  on  the  hops  to  the  revenue,  the  old  and  the 
new  duty,  making  together  about  eighteen  shillings  per  hundred 
weight.  These  duties  add  considerably  to  the  public  revenue. 
In  1855  they  amounted  to  nearly  X800,000;  in  1856,  to  about 
£5.50,000;  in  1857,  to  £460,000;  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  two 
duti«8  will  this  year  reach  £500,000,  or  32,500,000. 


<     ^mw     > 


NIGHT  CHASE  OF  A  SLAVER. 

The  marine  picture  occupying  page  345  of  the  present  number, 
is  one  of  the  most  spirited  we  have  yet  presented  to  our  readers, 
and  delineates  a  recent  occurrence  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  has 
all  the  elements  of  the  romantic — a  wild  night,  with  the  sky  covered 
with  wind-clouds;  the  moon  struggling  through  a  mass  of  vapor; 
the  slave  brigantino  thrashing  through  the  water,  with  every  stitch  of 
canvass  set ;  and  the  sloop-ofwar,  under  steam  and  canvass,  crowd- 
ing in  pursuit.  The  scene  is  represented  with  such  truthfulness, 
that  we  almost  fancy  we  can  hear  the  dash  of  the  waves,  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
masts  as  they  bend  before  the  gale.  The  slave  brigantino  is  the 
"  Windward,"  and  the  vessel  in  pursuit  is  the  "Alecto,"  British 
sloop  of-war.  The  "  Windward,"  though  of  177  tons  only,  had 
600  slaves  on  board,  149  of  whom  died  from  the  eflfects  of  close 
stowage  after  the  prize  was  taken  into  St.  Helena. 


<  ^ •^  > 


A  Polyglot  Crew. — The  American  ship  Kalamazoo,  Capt. 
Taylor,  now  at  City  Point,  Va.,  with  salt  and  iron  from  Liver- 
pool, has  a  polyglot  crew.  The  captain  is  a  Quaker  from  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  first  mate  is  an  Irishman  ;  the  second  a  Virginian  ; 
the  cook  a  Chinese  ;  the  stewardess  a  "  Cornwall  girl,"  (mamed 
to  the  cook) ;  two  of  the  sailors  are  Malays ;  two  negroes  ;  one  a 
Manilla  man;  and  two  more  Swedes.  Yet  they  agree  together 
very  well,  and  form  a  happy  family. 


«    ^m^    » 


Martyrs  to  Dress. — Many  shocking  accidents  have  lately 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  profusion  of  drapery  now  worn  by 
the  ladies.  Several  girls  have  been  burnt;  and  one  was  thrown 
the  other  day  from  a  horse,  owing  to  her  crinoline  petticoat  hitch- 
ing in  the  crutch  of  the  saddle.  According  to  a  verdict  of  a 
coroner's  jury,  crinoline  is  undeniably  a  killing  fashion. 


A  FLYING  Machine. — An  English  lord,  Carlingford,  thinks 
he  has  perfected  a  machine  for  navigating  the  air.  All  he  wants 
now  is  money — not,  however,  an  uncommon  want  with  lords  and 
commoners. 

Edwin  Forrest. — The  "noblest  Roman  of  them  all"  has  not 
bid  the  stage  farewell.  With  his  vigorous  health,  he  may  wear 
the  buskin  yet  for  many  years. 


<  »»»  » 


Profound  Silence. — Profound  silence  in  a  public  assemblage 
has  been  thus  neatly  described : — "  One  might  have  heard  the 
stealing  of  a  pocket-handkerchief!" 
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THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 

Bt  JAMBS    G.   PERCIV.VL. 

He  comes  not — I  have  watched  the  moon  go  down, 

But  yet  he  comes  not.     Once  it  was  net  so. 

He  thinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow, 

The  while  he  holds  his  riot  in  that  town. 

Yet  he  will  come,  and  chicle,  and  I  shHll  weep; 

Aad  he  will  wake  my  infant  from  its  sleep, 

To  blend  its  feeble  wailing  with  my  tears. 

0,  how  I  love  a  mother's  watch  to  keep, 

Over  those  sleeping  eyes,  that  smile,  which  cheers 

My  heart,  though  sunk  in  sorrow,  fixed  and  deep. 

I  had  a  husband  once,  who  loved  me — now 

He  ever  wears  a  frowu  upon  his  brow. 

And  feeds  hia  passion  on  a  waatou's  lip, 

As  bees  from  laurel  flowers  a  poison  sip. 

But  yet  I  cannot  hate.     0,  there  were  hours 
When  I  could  hang  forever  on  his  eye. 
And  time,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftness  by, 
Strewed,  as  he  hurried  on,  his  path  with  flowers. 

I  loved  him  then — he  loved  me  too.     My  heart 
Still  finds  its  fondness  kindle  if  he  smile; 
The  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne'er  depart; 
And  though  he  often  sting  me  with  a  dart, 
Venomed  and  barbed,  and  waste  upon  the  vile 
Caresses  which  his  babe  and  mine  should  share, — 
Though  he  should  spurn  me, — I  will  calmly  bear 
His  madness;  and  should  sickness  come  and  lay- 
Its  paralyzing  hand  upon  him.  then 
I  would  with  kiudaess  all  my  wrongs  repay, 
Until  the  penitent  should  weep  and  say 
How  injured  and  how  faithful  I  had  been! 


SUFFBRING. 
0  life,  0  death,  0  world.  0  time, 

0  grave,  where  all  things  flow, 
'lis  yours  to  make  our  lot  sublime, 

With  your  great  weight  of  woe  I 

Though  sharpest  anguish  hearts  may  wring, 

Though  bosoms  torn  may  be. 
Yet  suffering  is  a  holy  thing; 

Without  it,  what  were  we  ?— Trekch. 


WISHES. 
Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it,  pursue! 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears  I 
AVbat  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  designed,  so  luckily  begun, 
But,  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone. — DrtdE'N. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

We  have  just  shut  up.  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  a  volume  of  the  Noctes  Am- 
brosianae  (Dr.  Shelton  McKenzies  excellent  edition — the  American  and  the 
best),  and  it  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Wilson's  son-in-law  has 
just  gathered  his  dispersed  writings  into  twelve  closely  printed  volumes. 
Wilson  was  a  fine  fellow— a  scholar  without  pedantry,  a  humorist,  a  wit.  a 
critic,  a  poet,  a  keen  sportsman,  a  stout  pedestrian,  and  a  fly-fisher  who  would 
have  won  the  heart  of  old  Isaac  Walton.  He  was  genial,  frank,  and  whole- 
souled— a  man  after  Kingsley's  mark,  who  "  feared  God.  could  walk  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  thout^nd  hours,  and  twist  a  poker  round  his  finger.''  AVe  wish 
we  had  more  men  of  this  stamp,  to  show  that  one  may  write  books  and  study 

hard  without  being  either  a  pedant  or  a  milksop It  is  stated  in  one  of  the 

papers  that  if  the  ill-fated  steamer  *■'  Austria  '■  had  been  fitted  with  iron  decks 
she  would  not  have  been  destroyed.  Ad  iron  ship,  with  iron  decks,  bulk- 
beads,  doors  and  state-room  partitions,  would  be  fire-proof,  and  moreover 
could  be  made  a  perfect  life-boat,  able  to  undergo  with  impunity  two  such 
collisions  as  that  which  destroyed  the  Arctic.  If  iron  ships  cost  more,  th^y 
are  far  more  valuable  than  wooden  ones  and  in  the  end  cheaper.  An  iron 
ship  is  in  her  prime  when  a  wooden  one  is  used  up.  The  "  Nankin,"  an  iron 
brig  built  at  this  port  by  Mr.  Tufts  for  Captain  Forbes,  shows  that  as  good 
iron  vessels  can  be  built  in  Boston  bay  as  on  the  Clyde.  The  employment 
of  iron  will,  before  many  years,  revolutionize  the  business  of  ship-build- 
ing  Now  that  Ruftsia  has  seriously  entered  on  the  path  of  internal  im- 
provement instead  of  external  conquest,  the  first  symptoms,  as  furnished  by 
Le  Nord,  is  rather  equivocal.  The  great  imperial  contract  for  seUing  alco- 
holic compounds  throughout  the  country  Is  taken  by  spirited  undertakers  at 
an  improved  figure  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  silver  rubles.  Yes.  they 
are  ■'undertakers,'''  for  they  will  son  have  their  customers  in  their 
prraves The  new  camel  corps  in  India  is  thus  described  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Delhi  Gazette  :  '■  Last  evening  the  governor-general,  commander- 
in  chief,  and  suite,  were  out  on  the  ma'tdna  reviewing  the  central  corps,  about 
400  of  these  ungainly  beasts  going  through  military  evolutions.  It  was  a 
novel  and  curious  spectacle  to  sec  these  animals  performing  almost  all  the 
movements  of  cavalry,  llesides  the  native  driver  {who  is  of  course  nrmedj 
there  is  on  every  camel  a  hardy  Briton,  who  occupies  the  back  seat,  and  is 
quit*  in  a  position  to  use  his  rifle.  The  camels  are  well  trained  to  the  word 
of  command.  On  a  recognized  touch  of  the  guiding-string  down  would  they 
drop  on  their  knees,  the  riHemen  would  be  off  in  a  second  and  go  into  skir- 
inisbiDg  order  til!  the  word  of  recall  was  issued,  when  they  would  shoot  back 
to  their  places,  remount,  and  almost  simultaneously,  like  abrown  mass  grow- 
ing out  of  the  ground,  would  tlu;  camels  regain  their  feet  (so  to  speak)  in 
their  own  awkward  mode,  that  is,  first  their  hinder  parts  and  then  their  long 

stretching  necks.     You  can  fancy  what  a  rare  scene  the  whole  was." An 

agentofthe  London  Stereo.<iCopic  Co.  i^  now  in  this  country,  and  he  has  artists 
employed  taking  views  of  scenes  and  noted  places  throughout  the  Unit  d 
States,  which  will  be  sent  to  London  and   there  multiplied,  not  only  for  our 

own  use.  but  for  sale  on  the  continent An  inquest  was  recently  held  in 

Kngland  on  the  body  of  a  child  of  five  years,  the  jury  returning  a  verdict 
that  it  came  to  its  death  in  consequence  of  eating  the  berrifs  of  the  mountaiu- 

«sh  tree The  Recorder  of  New  York  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  lately, 

bor«  down  bard  on  prize-fighters,  and  exprc-sed  the  determination  to  sup- 

preflj  all  such  vicious  institutions Dr.  Franklin,  speaking  of  education, 

ftays,  *'  If  a  man  empty  his  purse  into  his  head  no  one  can  take  it  away  from 

him.     An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest.'' Mr. 

O.  V.  U.  James  is  in  the  liabit  of  dictating  his  novels,  as  he  says  he  finds  that 
much  easier  than  writing  them  with  his  own  hand.  A  review  of  *' Lord 
Montagu's  Page,"  in  (bo  ''Richmond  South,'  says:     "  Mr.  James  dictates 


his  stories,  and  pours  forth  complex  senU-nces  with  a  precision  of  diction 
which  is  not  less  surprising  than  the  careful  finish  of  the  gorgoo\is  pictures 
which  he  scatters  in  richest  profusion  through  his  pages.  He  dashes  on. 
pacing  his  short  q  uarter-deck  sort  of  walk,  and  sending  forth  word  after  word, 
sentence  after  sentence,  with  the  marvellous  facility  which  is  peculiarly  his 
own." Letters  from  St.  Petersburgh  state  that  a  Polish  exile  has  invent- 
ed a  means  of  applying  steam  power  to  the  traction  of  sledges,  by  which 
journeys  may  be  rapidly  made  on  the  frozen  rivers  and  in  t!ie  steppes  cov- 
ered with  frozen  snow,  which  abound  in  the  Russian  dominions Cap- 
grave  is  a  chronicler  of  the  true  niedi.xval  type.  In  his  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land he  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  comes  slowly  down  to  his 
own  times,  giving  an  account  of  every  year  in  regular  almanac  fashion,  as, 
for  example:  "  Anno  Mundi  1. — The  first  man  Adam  was  mad  on  a  Friday, 
withoute  modir,  withoute  fader,  in  the  field  of  damask;  and  fro  that  place 
led  into  paradise  to  dwell  there;  after  dry vyn  oute  for  synne.  Whanne  he 
had  lyved  nine  hundred  yere  and  xxx.,  he  deied,  byried  in  Hebron,  his  bed 
was  lift  with  the  Flood  and  layd  in  Golgotha." The  rope  which  sur- 
rounded the  ring  or  enclosure  in  which  Morrissey  and  Ileenan  fought,  has 
been  bought  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Buff'ilo.  and  in  a  short  time 
will  be  cut  up,  set  in  gold,  silver  or  brass,  and  sold  to  all  who  desire  a  me- 
mento of  the  battle      It  should  have  been  saved  entire  for  a  use  understood 

by  the  sheriff Dr.  Duchesne  states  that  the  blind  are  not,  as  might  be 

supposed,  insensible  to  the  attractive  specta,cle  of  fireworks.  They  are,  he 
says,  passionately  fond  of  this  kind  of  pleasure,  which  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  sight.  They  attend 
such  diversions  with  joy  ;  and  their  hearing  has  acquired  such  development, 
that  they  succeed  in  distinguishing  the  varioxis  pieces  of  firework  by  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  they  produce.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  feel  gratification  on 
hearing  expressed  around  them  the  various  sensations  of  the  specta- 
tors  People  who  are  slow  to  think  may  find  encouragement  in  the  con- 
duct of  BufTon,  who  would  re-write  a  favorite  sentence  twenty  times,  and  was 
once  fourteen  hours  in  finding  the  proper  word  for  the  turning  of  a  period! 

Boileau  confessed  to  hunting  three  hours  for  a  rhyme A  writer  suggests 

a  manifest  improvement  in  the  lecture  system.  He  says  :  The  best  thinkers 
are  often  the  poorest  speakers.  The  ablest  men  to  compose  a  lecture  are  often 
the  worst  to  deliver  it.  Even  trash  and  lies  fluently  spoken  by  a  dasbing 
fellow  will  find  hearers,  but  science  without  something  of  this  finds  none.  By 
all  means,  then,  let  men  of  natural  oratorical  powers  form  alliances  with  men 
of  real  solid  science,  learning  and  thought;  let  one  prepare  and  the  other  de- 
liver. Let  them  do  it  openly,  just  as  two  lawyers,  one  a  pleasant  speaker  who 
can  carry  the  jury,  goes  in  partnership  with  another  patient  thinker  who  is 
posted  up  in  law  reading,  and  can  find  precedents  and  principles  for  every 

case.     Let  lecturers  as  well  as  lawyers  hunt  in  couples There  is  great 

wisdom  in  this  by  Jean  Paul,  which  many  a  young  scribbler  of  sentiment 
should  ponder :  There  is  a  lyric  intoxication  of  the  heart,  in  which  one  should 
write  no  letters,  because,  fifty  years  afterwards,  people  may  happen  to  stum- 
ble upon  them  who  have  neither  heart  nor  intoxication We  are  glad  to 

note  that  manly  sports  and  exercises  arc  rising  in  public  favor.  For  delicate 
boys  educated  at  home,  or  in  private  establishments,  some  kinds  of  gymnastic 
exercises  may  be  advisable,  as  may  be  also  for  girls  a  course  of  calisthenics,  or 
movements  intended  to  give  strength  combined  with  grace.  But  artificial 
must  always  be  subordinate  to  natural  exercise  for  purposes  of  health.  In- 
finitely preferable  to  the  formal  and  stiff  drill  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  are 
the  free  and  even  boisterous  sports  of  the  British  public  schools.  When  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  looking  one  day  at  the  Eton  boys  at  their  sports,  he 

said  it  was  in  the  playground  that  Englishmen  were  trained Steele  wrote 

of  Addison,  *'In  conversation  he  frequently  seems  to  be  less  knowing,  to  be 
more  obliging,  and  chooses  to  be  on  a  level  with  others,  rather  than  oppress 
by  the  superiority  of  his  genius." According  to  the  report  of  the  steam- 
boat inspectors  of  St.  Louis,  the  value  of  the  boats  destroyed  in  that  district 
during  the  year  ending  October  1,  was  S?311,000,  and  the  value  of  the  cargoes 

lost  $635.300 Dr.  Bruhns  of  Berlin,  has  computed  the  orbit  of  Donati's 

comet,  and  finds  that  the  period  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun  is  no  less 

than  2101  03  years An  Irishman  who  had  returned  from  Italy,  where  he 

had  been  with  his  master,  was  asked  in  the  kitchen,  "  Yea,  then,  Pat,  what 
is  the  lava  I  hear  the  master  talking  about?'     "  Only  a  drop  of  the  crater,'' 

was  Pat's  witty  reply At  the  Maryland  cattle  show,  held  in  Baltimore, 

two  men  were  standing  a  short  distance  from  the  ring,  near  the  entrance 
gate,  when  two  others  passed  in.  In  passing,  their  attention  was  attracted, 
and  one  of  them  accidentally  trod  on  the  foot  of  one  of  the  two  who  were 
standing.  He  immediately  apologized  for  the  accident,  but  as  he  stooped  to 
go  under  the  railing,  the  party  whose  foot  had  been  trod  on  drew  a  revolver 
and  fired  three  shots  in  succession  at  him.  One  of  the  balls  touched  his 
right  cheek,  producing  a  slight  abrasion.  His  companion  was  knocked  down 
and  kicked  three  or  four  times  in  the  face.  The  party  who  fired,  with  the  one 
to  whom  he  was  talking,  after  the  outrage  leisurely  walked  away  from  the 

grounds.     What  are  we  coming  to?  Here's  another  atrocity:  Michael 

Elk,  who  murdered  his  wife  iu  Cincinnati  recently,  by  plunging  a  knife  into 
her  bosom,  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  bloody  deed  that  she  had  the  phthisic, 
and  had  kept  him  awake  all  night  by  her  hard  breathing.  He  would,  he  said. 
kill  anybody  who  disturbed  his  rest.     Michael  is  said  to  be  of  an  exceedingly 

sweet  and  amiable  disposition If  rich,  it  is  easy  to  conceal  our  wealth  ; 

but  if  poor,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  conceal  our  poverty.  It  is  less  difficult 
to  hide  a  thousand  dollars  than  one  hole  in  our  coat. 
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NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Tenant  House:  or,  Embehs  from  Poverty's  Hearthstone.    New  York: 

U.  M.  DeWitt. 

The  author  of  this  domestic  story  has  taken  ,i  stop  in  the  right  direction  ; 
he  hns  dived  below  the  surface  of  society  to  j^ather  his  characters  and  mate- 
rials. We  have  alwaj.l  thought  that  the  suoterraneau  life  of  New  York,  in 
the  hand^  of  a  keen  observer  and  Kniphic  writer,  would  furnish  scenes  as  start- 
ling and  emphatic  as  London,  similarly  mined,  has  yielded  to  Pickens.  The 
success  of  some  previous  attempts  has  given  the  author  of  the  *'  Tenant 
House"'  courage,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  pictures  at  once  forcible,  start- 
ling and  impressive.  It  is  based  on  facts,  and  hence  appeals  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader.     For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

New  Music— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  Street,  have  publi.<hed 
the  ••  Ocean  Cable  Polka,  '  composed  by  Franz  Kielhlock,  with  a  flue  portrait 
of  Cyrus  *V.  Field;  Musards  'Express  Train  (i,illop."  arranged  for  the  piano 
by  W.  Dre.isler;  '•  Sweet  Flowers  wake,  '  a  .song,  composed  by  U.  VV.  Walsh; 
and  "There's  not  a  word  thy  lip  hath  breathed,"'  u  ballad,  the  words  by 
Kobert  F.  Hausman,  music  by  L.  0.  Emersou. 

EvERV  "WoM.^N  her  OWN  Lawier.— By  Oeorue  Bisiioi'.    New  York:  Dick  & 

Fit/.gerald.     12mo.     pp.  .374. 

A  valuable  digest  of  laws  and  law-forms  relating  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  women,  married  and  single,  throughout  the  States,  in  their  various 
relations  of  society.  It  explains  their  rights  and  the  modes  of  leg.<l  ledrcs 
to  be  adopted  in  given  circumstances.  In  a  word,  to  a  certain  ext«-nt.  it  ren- 
ders "every  woman  her  own  lawyer,"  and  if  this  book  sells  as  it  should,  the 
United  States  wi.l  be  full  of  Portias.     For  sale  by  G.  W.  Cottrell,  36  Cornhill 

The  Satixos  and  Doinos  or  Sam  Suck.  Esij. ;  together  with   his  opinion  on 
matrimony.     New  York :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.     12mo.     pp.263 
One  of  the  p|pa,santest  volumes  that  .Tudge  Haliburton  has  written.     Sam 

Slick  has  as  many  admirers  as  Sam  Wcller  ou  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 

his  present  work  is  well  calculated  to  make  merry  faces  in  the  holiday  season 

of  the  year.     For  sale  by  O.  W.  Cottrell,  31)  Cornhill. 

Portraits  or  Mv  Married  Fbiknds:  or.  a  Pkep  into  nyMEN"s  Kingdom.  By 
I'ncleBen  New  York :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.  ]2mo.  pp.  S'l.'i.  18&8. 
Very  pleasant,  and  very  pathetic  by  turns,  are  Uncle  Ben  the  bachelor"s 
sketches  of  his  married  friends,  aided  by  the  artists  illustrative  pencil. 
There  are  genius  and  good  humor  in  this  volume  which  will  amply  repay  pe- 
rusal, and  must  indeed  become  a  geueral  favorite.  For  sale  by  (j  W.  Cot- 
trell, 3!)  Cornhill. 


^mx%vi  littielligma. 

Matters  and  Things  In  General. 

Quite  a  sensation  was  created  in  England,  lately,  by  the  reception  of  a  few 
words  from  Newfoundland  through  the  Atlantic  cable,  which  sent  the  stock 
up  very  rapidly.  Still,  there  is  little  hope  of  the  permanent  efficiency  of  the 
wires. — The  London  Times  continues  to  attack  Commissioner  Reed  for  his 
part  in  the  Chinese  negotiations,  characterizing  him  as  the  "cafs  paw  of 
Russia."  The  Times  eulogi?.es  the  diplomacy  of  tlie  Russian  minister,  and 
says  the  treaty  he  obtained  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  order  of 
diplomatic  papers. — It  has  been  finally  agreed,  with  the  consent  of  four-fifths 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Eastern,  that  the  original  company  should 
be  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  formed :  and  that  the  cost  of  building  and  launch- 
ing the  .ship  (.£640,000)  should,  in  thenewcompany.be  reduced  one-half  — 
The  correspondence  between  L^ver  and  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
on  the  subject  of  a  subsidy  for  the  Galway  line,  and  the  renewal  of  Cunard's 
contract,  is  published.  The  latter  sa)s  the  extension  cf  the  Cunard  contract 
was  assented  to  in  March  la'st.  before  the  Galway  line  was  mooted,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  interfere  with  arrangements  for  postal  service  via  Galway. 
He  says  Cunard  has  undertaken  increased  services,  and  submitted  to  addi- 
tional conditions. — The  council  or  state  of  Geneva  had  formally  declined,  In  a 
letter  to  the  federal  council,  to  remove  certain  foreigners  from  Geneva. — In 
France  considerable  modifications  in  the  recent  stringent  passport  rules  were 
being  made.  The  minister  of  the  interior  has  sent  orders  to  the  frontiers  and 
seaport  towns  for  tbe  authorities  to  consider  passports  henceforth  as  titles  to 
aid.  and  not  cause  for  delays  or  annoyance. — Various  amounts  of  Russian 
gold  continue  to  arrive  in  Holland,  whence,  in  the  present  state  of  exchange, 
they  are  despatched  to  Paris. — Rumors  of  a  Russian  loan  continue  to  circu- 
late, but  they  are  as  yet  believed  to  be  wholly  founded  on  surmises  caused  by 
the  recent  efflux  of  specie  from  that  country,  and  its  known  wants  for  railway 
and  other  purposes. 

The  Serfs  of  Bussia 

The  first  attempt  at  emancipation  was  made  In  1803,  by  Alexander  I.  By 
transforming  the  serfs  of  the  crown  domains  into  personal  free  farmers,  he 
reduced  the  number  of  serfs  from  fifty  millions  to  thirty  millions;  but  the 
noblemen  were  not  disturbed  in  their  ownership.  He  soon  stopped  in  his  re- 
forms, and  Nicholas  had  to  think  of  other  things  in  the  first  years  of  his  gov- 
ernment than  of  the  peavsants.  These  lost  at  last  their  patience,  which  had 
been  tested  so  long.  Already,  under  Alexander,  they  had  perceived  who  it 
was  who  had  opposed  their  emancipation,  When  Nicholas  also  failed  in  con- 
quering the  nobility,  horrible  scenes  were  enacted  in  some  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Ever  since  1842,  insurrections  of  serfs  formed  a  standing  item  of  the 
events  of  the  year — even  the  ministerial  reports  did  not  dare  to  deny  that 
every  year  sixty  or  seventy  noblemen  were  killed  by  their  peasants. 

Keying,  the  Chinese  Mandarin. 

The  Paris  Pays  has  private  advices  from  Shanghai,  according  to  which,  the 
mandarin  Keying  was  not  sentenced  to  death,  with  the  privilege  of  commit- 
ting suicide,  as  reported  by  the  correspondents  of  English  journals.  He  was, 
like  Yeh.  degraded,  and  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
of  Tho-ho.  This,  at  his  advanced  age,  will  probably  prove  to  be  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  imperial  general,  Tsan-Kwo-Le-ang,  who  in  June  last 
suCfered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Nankin  rebels,  likewise  in- 
curred the  emperor's  displeasure;  but  as  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
army,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  punish  him  by  proxy.  An  effigy  of  tho 
general  having  been  procured,  one  hundred  lashes  were  administered  to  it 
with  becoming  gravity. 

Curious  Discovery. 

Near  Rhinzabern,  in  Germany,  an  admirably  carved  Roman  eagle  of  bronze 
has  been  recently  dug  up.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  pigeon,  and  has  the 
wings  lifted,  without  being  extended.  The  talons,  which  were  missing  at 
first,  have  since  been  found.  The  standard  is  inscribed  •'  L.  VIII.  G."  These 
signs  indicate  that  the  eagle  belonged  to  the  8th  legion,  composed  of  Germans 
who  lived  in  the  country  between  the  Meusc  and  the  Rhine;  and  this  stand- 
ard may  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Roman  legions  annihilated  in  the  defeat 
of  Varrus. 

Tit  for  Tat. 

A  few  days  ago.  Mr.  X.,  a  lawyer  at  Lille,  France,  had  a  visit  from  a  butcher. 
'•  Sir.'"  said  the  latter.  "  I  should  like  to  know,  if  a  dog  had  destroyed  some 
of  my  meat,  whether  I  could  recover  damages  of  the  owner."—"  Certainly," 
replied  the  lawyer.  "  In  that  case,  you  will  please  pay  me  for  twelve  francsi 
worth  of  sausages  your  dog  has  devoured."  Mr.  X.  paid  the  money,  though 
he  was  visibly  vexed.  A  few  hours  afterward  the  lawyer's  clerk  presented  the 
butcher  with  a  bill  of  12  francs  60  centimes  for  legal  advice! 

Tunnelling  Mt.  Cenis. 

The  giant  undertaking  of  tunnelling  Mount  Cenis,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Alps  between  Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  progresses  flowly. 
The  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  consists  not  so  much  in  the  length  of  the 
subterranean  communication  which  is  to  be  effected,  as  in  the  impossibility 
of  taking  the  work  in  hand  at  more  than  two  points,  and  of  the  necessary 
supplies  of  air,  at  a  distance  of  10,750  feet  from  cither  end  of  the  tunnel. 

A  Theatrical  Novelty. 

Jl.  Leon  IJeauvallet,  well  known  in  the  United  States  from  his  connei*tion 
with  the  Rachel  troupe,  and  for  some  {-illy  sketches  of  American  life  published 
in  Paris,  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  puppet-theatre  on  the  Boulevard 
de  Sebastopol  The  puppets  will  be  likenesses  of  well  known  and  popular  ac- 
tors and  actresses,  whose  voices  will  be  imitated  by  skilful  performers  behind 
the  scenes.     If  this  is  well  done,  the  new  theatre  will  be  a  success. 

Madame  Histori. 

This  distinguished  actress  is  keeping  several  dramatists  at  work  in  Paris  for 
her.  Besides  Messrs.  D.ill  Ougaro,  Giacomelli,  Montanelli  (this  last  is  trans- 
lating Corneille's  "  Polyeucte  '"  for  her),  M.  Somma  is  writing  a  new  tr.igedy, 
called  "Ca.ssandra"  M  Uiccierdi  is  preparing  a  drama  for  her,  and  Mr. 
Christieu  OstrowsUi  is  writing  a  play,  taken  from  the  life  of  Raphael,  and 
called  •'  La  Fornarina." 

Bosnia. 

The  Greek  Christians  in  Bosnia,  who  had  been  committing  terrible  out- 
rages on  the  Mussulman  population,  have  a  belief  that  they  will  be  sup- 
ported by  France  and  Russia  in  a  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Greek  ConstantinopoUtan  State. 

The  Bothschilds. 

These  Hebrew  money-kiogs  have  returned  to  their  different  houses,  iu  !x>u- 
don,  Frankfort,  Vienna  and  Naples,  afttr  having  divided  profits,  and  orrangtd 
operations  for  tho  coming  year.    Baron  James  de  Rothschilds  is  in  Belgium. 

The  Weather  in  Paris. 

Up  to  a  very  late  date  the  autumn  in  Paris  was  very  warm  and  pleasant; 
and  the  forty  orange-trees  surrounding  the  Palace  of  Industry  were  in  full 
bloom  in  the  open  air. 

Cochin  China. 

A  Spanish  auxiliary  force  has  been  formed  at  the  Philippine  Islands  to  as- 
sist the  French  expedition  against  Cochin  China.     It  Is  composed  of  1600 

tagats. 

The  Duke  de  Chartres. 

It  is  disserted  positively  that  the  Duke  de  Chartree.  brother  of  the  Count  of 
Paris,  has  entered  the  seiviee  of  Piedmont. 
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Kisai  DoSB.— Thers  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country  bo  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  *1  67  »  year, 
besides  a  e^atis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  fl'ee  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 


Tho  Now  Yorkers  iiro  paying  their  taxes  at  the  rate  of  ^180,000 
n(]ay,—~  The  employees  of  the  free  Imperial  Library  of  Paris 
complain  that  many  frerpient  tho  library  as  a  pretence  for  obtain- 
ing warmth;  many  ask  for  frivolous  or  even  infamous  works  ; 
some  are  so  grossly  ignorant  as  to  need  elementary  instruction  ; 
others  will  even  tear  out  the  leaf  of  a  book  to  save  the  trouble  of 

making  an  extract. Tho  second  volume  of  Carlyle's  History 

of  Frederick  the  Oreat  has  appeared.  After  wading  through  a 
world  of  preliminaries,  and  giving  an  admirable  jjicturc  of  old 
Frederick  and  young  Fritz,  the  author  has  at  last  tieurcd  the  most 

brilliant  part  of  his  subject— the   Seven   Years'   War. Miss 

Thcreso  Raymond  of  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  best  chess  players  in  the  States,  though  a  few  months 

since  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  game. A  German  who 

had  resided  for  several  years  in  New  Orleans,  and  had  acquired  a 
large  property,  went  over,  last  spring,  to  bring  his  relations  to  this 
country,  and  mike  them  comfortable  here.  Upon  their  arrival, 
every  one,  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  the  number  of 
eight,  were  swept  off  by  the  yellow  fever. To  make  good  sail- 
ors, keep  all  brass-knuckled  mates  at  a  distance  ;  and  while  using 
prudent  caution  against  the  insubordination  to  which  sailors  some- 
times yield,  still  treat  them  not  only  as  human  beings  but  as  men. 
Treat  an  individual  like  a  devil  and  he  will  be  very  likely  to  man- 

fest  devilish   conduct. A  piece  of  wood,  perfectly  petrified, 

with  a  screw  formed  in  the  middle  of  it,  has  been  found  150  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  near  Panola,  Miss. M.  Eu- 
gene Veuillot,  a  writer  of  some  reputation,  but  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  the  wider  fame  of  his  brother,  the  celebrated  editor 
of  the  Univers,  is  to  marry  a  sister-in-law  of  the  horaeopathist, 
Hahnemann. The  Friend  of  India  relates  that  a  native  con- 
vert to  Christianity  was  compelled  to  leave  his  books  at  Malliana 
when  the  outbreak  occurred,  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  shel- 
tered him.  This  man  read  the  books,  was  struck  with  them,  and 
read  them  to  his  family  daily.  A  knot  of  listeners  was  formed, 
and,  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  the  audience  sought  the  aid  of 
a  missionary.  More  than  forty  persons  have  been  baptized  in 
consequence,  and  the  converts  commenced  building  a  church  at 

their  own  expense Recent  advices  from  Paris  state  that  the 

Emperor  Napoleon  has  requested  Morphy  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  blindfold  playing  at  the  Tuileries,  before  the  ladies  of  the  im- 
perial court,  and  has  also  consented  to  be  beaten  at  chess  by  the 

young  American  at  the  odds  of  a  rook. The  English  papers 

announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  McGregor,  of  the  firm  of  Todd 
&  McGregor,  Glasgow,  the  greatest  builders  of  iron  steamships  in 
tho  world.  This  firm  was  the  first  to  commence  building  large 
iron  steamers.     This  was  in   1829,  since  which  period  they  have 

constructed  100,  varying  from  1600  up  to  4000  tons  burden. A 

Virginia  gentleman  proposes  to  donate  820,000  for  the  erection  of 
an  agricultural  college  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  condition  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  will  render  the 
donation  available  for  the  purpose,  by  contributing  an  additional 

sum  of  $50,000. Bleeding,  we  believe,  is  very  rarely  resorted 

to  in  modern  practice ;  but  they  were  terrible  Sangrados  in  old 
times.  In  the  early  ages  some  of  the  abbeys  had  a  bleeding  house, 
called  Phlebotomaria,  in  which  they  had  four  quarterly  bleedings. 
Haifa  century  ago  bleeding  was  generally  in  fashion  spring  and 
fall.  Surgeons  were  then  never  seen  without  a  case  of  lancets  and 
a  red  fillet.  A  fashionable  phlebotomizing  surgeon  has  been  known 
to  receive  above  $5000  a  year  for  this  operation  alone. 


California. — What  a  remarkable  country  is  California !  The 
Sacramento  Bee  announces  the  discovery  of  a  magnificent  valley 
lying  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  about  forty  miles  north  of  Honey 
Lake  Valley.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  grasses  luxuriant,  it  is  well  tim- 
bered and  watered,  there  being  several  living  streams  flowing 
through  it  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  three  miles  apart.  The 
banks  of  these  streams  are  fringed  with  trees,  and  the  land  be- 
tween is  open  prairie  ;  rabbits,  deer,  antelope,  bears  and  prairie 
chickens  abound  there.  It  has  been  called  "  Rabbit  Valley,"  be- 
cause of  the  great  numbers  of  that  animal  with  which  it  abounds. 

Rank  op  Admiral. — It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that 
the  rank  of  admiral  is  recognized  by  the  navy  department ;  but, 
.by  the  regulations,  flag  officers  who  have  been  in  commissioii 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  are  authorized  to  hoist  their  flag  at 
the  fore  instead  of  the  mizzen  mast,  and  those  under  that  period 
at  the  mizzen,  as  usual. 


Mr.  Spdrgeon.— We  are  informed,  says  an  exchange  paper, 
on  the  authority  of  a  prominent  Baptist  of  New  York,  that  the 
churches  of  that  denomination  in  the  Empire  City,  have  offered 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  great  star  preacher,  $10,000  and  his  expenses, 
if  he  will  consent  to  make  a  six  months  tour  in  this  countrv. 


Postage  Stamps.— Postage  stamps  have  been  introduced  in 
Spain.  They  are  square,  the  colors  pink,  green  and  brown,  with 
a  head  of  Queen  Isabella  within  a  circular  border. 


The  A.STRONO.MER  Don-ATI.— Donati,  the  discoverer  of  the 
comet  that  bears  his  name,  has  been  appointed  assistant  astrono- 
mer of  the  imperial  museum  of  Florence. 


Turtle-soup,  put  up  in  hermetically  scaled  cans,  is  now  one  of 
the  most  profitable  exportations  from  Key  West. 

Mr.  Gait  is  now  engaged  upon  a  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 
be  placed  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

After  a  litigation  of  ten  jcars,  a  case  has  been  decided  in  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery,  by  which  some  heirs  in  Vermont  will 
come  in  possession  of  $200,000. 

The  British  government  has  given  notice  to  the  United  States 
government,  that  they  will  put  down  American  fillibusterism  or  any 
colonization  in  Central  America,  by  force. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  tho 
United  States,  for  the  relief  of  members  (including  patriarchs), 
widows,  orphans'  education,  and  funerals,  from  June  1857,  to 
June  1858,  was  $476,955. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Studley,  a  woman  of  sixty-five  years  of  ago,  has 
been  convicted  at  Providence  of  the  murder  of  her  husband  by 
the  administration  cf  poison,  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for 
life. 

A  Philadelphia  paper,  noticing  tho  effect  of  the  fine  weather  in 
that  city,  says  Chestnut  Street  was  as  brilliant  as  a  parterre  of 
doiible-breasted  dahlias,  the  quantity  of  ladies  promenading  it 
being  absolutely  overwhelming. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  steamboat  inspectors  of  St.  Louis, 
the  value  of  the  boats  destroyed  in  that  district  during  the  year 
ending  October  1,  was  $311,000,  and  tho  value  of  the  cargoes  lost 
8035,300. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Croton  water  into  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  wells  have  been  entirely  neglected.  If  any  accident 
should  happen  to  the  Croton  dam,  what  a  condition  the  city  would 
be  in ! 

Mrs.  Julia  Stevens  drew  S3000  from  tho  Bank  of  America,  in 
New  York,  a  few  days  since,  after  which  she  stepped  into  a  carriage 
and  drove  to  tho  Giraid  House,  but  before  reaching  that  place  dis- 
covered that  the  money,  which  she  had  placed  in  her  reticule,  was 
lost. 

The  Hartford  police  have  arrested  an  Irish  woman  who  has  long 
been  known  as  a  thief,  and  they  find  scattered  about  her  house, 
beside  a  quantity  of  clothing,  about  S600  in  bills,  S250  in  specie, 
and  a  bank  book  of  $150,  the  proceeds,  without  doubt,  of  her 
villanies. 

The  bones  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  who  perished  in  the  snow  on 
Salmon  Mountain  in  California,  have  been  found,  and  also  a 
watch,  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece,  and  a  package  of  tracts,  which 
he  had  about  his  person  when  overtaken  by  the  storm.  He  died 
almost  in  sight  of  shelter. 

A  mail  robber  was  recently  caught  by  the  postmaster  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  in  a  novel  manner.  A  clerk  in  the  office  was  put  in 
a  mail-bag,  and  hung  up  on  the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  that  ho 
could  see  any  one  who  entered  the  office.  The  thief  soon  after  en- 
tered, and  was  recognized  and  arrested. 

The  wife  of  a  well  known  citizen  in  Cincinnati,  in  relating  a 
painful  history  of  her  troubles  to  the  Police  Judge,  stated  that  not 
a  single  word  of  conversation  has  passed  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band for  the  past  tiventi/  years  I  They  have  lived  in  tho  same 
house  together,  and  a  part  of  the  time  dined  at  the  same  table. 

The  model  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  made  by  Ball  Hughes 
of  Boston.  The  model  is  now  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Bulletin 
says  that  "  a  gentleman  who  has  examined  most  of  the  equestrian 
statues  in  Europe,  assures  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  kind  he  has  ever  seen." 

At  a  camp  meeting  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  recently  held 
near  West  Baltimore,  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  Bishop  Russell 
forbade  any  one  with  hoops  on  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  affirm- 
ing that  they  would  not  be  welcome  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  a  conference  of  the 
denomination. 

Dr.  Randolph,  a  celebrated  spiritualist,  has  openly  recanted.  In 
a  lecture  on  a  Sunday  recently,  he  stated  it  as  his  candid  opinion, 
founded  upon  an  experience  of  nine  years  as  a  medium,  that  spir- 
itualism was  one-third  imposture,  one-third  insanity,  and  one-third 
diabolism.  Mr.  Randolph  declares  that  insanity  is  the  usual  fate 
of  trance  mediums.  He  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Missouri  Democrat  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  tho  Western  Kansas  gold  mines,  writes  that  there  is 
no  gold  at  Pike's  Peak.  The  company  he  was  with  prospected 
five  days  and  did  not  find  a  trace  of  gold.  But  in  the  region 
known  as  the  Platte  region,  they  found  gold  everywhere.  He  says 
the  gold  is  abundant  enough  to  pay  for  digging,  but  not  over  $10 
per  day  can  be  made. 

At  Now  Britain,  Conn.,'  lately,  Frederick  Westover,  son  of 
Amos  Westover,  was  playing  with  an  old  gun  barrel,  and  after 
touching  it  off  tho  third  time  with  a  slow  match,  ran  about  twenty 
feet,  when  the  barrel  burst,  and  a  small  thin  piece,  about  the  weight 
of  a  cent,  struck  him  on  the  side,  over  tho  heart,  going  through  his 
clothes  and  just  breaking  the  skin.  The  heart  ceased  its  pulsa- 
tions and  the  boy  died  in  loss  than  ten  minutes. 

A  woman,  formerly  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  who,  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  living  in  Chicago,  a  few  days  since  started,  with  a 
sick  child  in  her  arms,  to  return  to  Newark.  When  near  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  child  died  in  her  arms.  The  mother,  disconsolate, 
and  far  from  friends,  with  scarcely  money  enough  to  reach  home, 
rather  than  leave  her  liabo  among  .strangers,  continued  on  her  jour- 
ney, and  reached  Newark,  havlnrj  carried  the  dead  infant  in  her 
arms  the  entire  distance. 

Tho  centenary  birthday  of  Robert  Burns  is  to  be  celebrated  Jan- 
uary 25lh,  at  his  birthplace,  about  two  mile-t  southward  from  the 
town  of  A)r,  and  close  by  the  kirk  of  Alloway,  and  the  "  Auld 
Brig  o'  Doon."  Sir  James  Furgusson  will  occupy  tho  chair,  as- 
sisted by  Professor  Aytoun.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  yet  out  from 
amidst  every  honor  paid  to  tho  departed  bard,  there  looks  a  pic- 
ture of  his  life;  worn,  harassed,  trampled  out,  by  tho  moan  miser- 
ies, which  the  great  and  rich  of  his  own  time  never  lifted  a  finger 
to  relieve. 

"An  Engineer"  suggests  to  an  exchange  paper  tho  following 
means  of  extinguishing  fires  on  board  steamers:  "Under  each 
deck,  along  each  passage  way,  in  the  engine  room,  in  both  cabins, 
fore  and  aft,  close  to  the  roof  and  out  of  the  way,  let  there  be  car- 
ried a  four  inch  lap,  welded  steam  pipe,  bored  every  twelve  inches 
witli  inch  holes  ;  let  this  pipe  bo  connected  with  the  steam  domeof 
tho  boiler  by  means  of  a  flange  cock  (not  a  globe  valve),  which 
may  be  opened  by  a  rod  extending  to  the  upper  deck.  In  case  of 
fire,  all  the  passengers  and  crew  being  on  deck,  and  the  hatches 
closed,  this  cock  being  opened  would  instantaneou-ly  fill  the  ves- 
sel with  steam  from  stem  to  stern,  putting  the  fire  out  like  the 
snuff  of  a  candle.  There  is  no  better  'fire  annihilator '  than 
steam. 


^anlrsj  of  <ffioHi. 

....  Difficulty  is  the  spur  of  love. — Malherbe. 

....  The  heart  of  a  young  wonoan  in  love  is  a  golden  sanctu" 
ary  which  often  enshrines  an  idol  of  clay. — Pattlin  Limayrac. 

....  One  half,  the  finest  half  of  life,  is  hidden  from  the  man 
who  docs  not  love  with  passion. — Henri  Beyle. 

....  A  failure  of  civility  is  not  to  be  expected  when  ho  asks 
favors  from  one  who  is  uncivil  when  he  (/rants  ihcm. — Bovee. 

....  I  cannot  conceive  of  not  loving  the  being  by  whom  one  i» 
loved,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  loves. —  George  Sand. 

....  He  who  shrinks  from  the  grave  with  too  great  a  dread,  has 
an  invisible  fear  behind  him  pushing  him  into  it. — Bovee. 

...  Love  is,  I  believe,  an  entirely  personal  poem.  There  is 
nothing  which  is  not  at  once  true  and  false  in  all  that  authors  have 
written  of  it. — Balzac. 

....  We  degrade  life  by  our  follies  and  vices,  and  then  com- 
plain that  tho  unhappiness  which  is  only  their  accompaniment  is 
inherent  in  tho  constitution  of  things. — Bovee. 

....  Love  is  like  a  charming  romance  which  is  read  with  avid- 
ity, and  often  witli  such  iiiipatienco  that  many  pages  are  skipped 
to  reach  the  denouement  sooner. — Si/lvuin  Mar€chal. 

....  A  man's  profundity  may  keep  him  from  opening  on  a 
first  interview,  and  his  caution  on  a  second  ;  but  I  should  suspect 
his  emptiness  if  he  carried  on  his  reserve  to  a  third. —  Colton. 

....  There  is  no  being  olo(iucnt  for  Atheism.  In  that  exhaust- 
ed receiver  tho  mind  cannot  use  its  wings — tho  clearest  proof  that 
it  is  out  of  its  clement. — Hare. 

....  As  the  next  thing  to  having  wisdom  ourselves  is  to  profit 
by  that  of  others,  so  tlie  next  thing  to  having  merit  ourselves  is 
to  take  care  that  the  meritorious  profit  by  us  ;  for  he  that  rewards 
the  deserving,  makes  himself  one  of  the  number. — Lacon. 

....  There  are  no  little  events  with  the  heart.  It  magnifies 
everything  :  it  places  in  the  same  scales  the  tall  of  an  empire  of 
fourteen  years  and  the  dropping  of  a  woman's  glove,  and  almost 
always  the  glove  weighs  more  than  the  empire. —  Balzac. 

....  Love  makes  itself  understood  by  the  simplest  beings  ;  it 
bears  with  it  a  charm  which  moves  tho  indifferent,  and  the  eyes  of 
two  young  lovers  have  a  language  whose  sweetness  penetrates 
even  those  who  have  never  loved. — Madame  Desbordes-Valmore. 


<  »»»  > 


Jotter's  Uutjget. 


The  safest  route  to  New  York  is  the  sound  route. 

They  have  got  a  fast  operator  in  Arkansas  ;  he  cuts  up  clover 
and  hay,  and  sells  it  for  black  tea. 

The  tail  is  the  canine  indicator  of  joy.  In  caressing  a  strange 
dog  you  should  always  wait  for  the  waggin. 

There  are  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  have  the  power  of 
transforming  tho  word  ample  into  a  pattern.  Which  two  are 
they  1     S  and  X  :  sample  and  xamplo. 

Although  the  word  "  ovation  "  seems  derived  from  the  Latin 
ovum,  an  egg,  wo  hardly  suppose  that  a  mob  who  pelt  a  poor  fel- 
low with  eggs  can  properly  be  said  to  give  him  an  ovation. 

Mother. — Fanny,  come  here.  What  are  you  doing  with  that 
bottle  of  extract  of  pennyroyal  ?  Fanny. —  Why,  you  said,  ma,  it 
would  drive  away  the  ants.  I  want  to  see  if  1  can't  scare  away 
Aunt  Perlina. 

The  heaviest  blow  the  militia  system  in  Virginia  has  yet  re- 
ceived, is  recorded  by  a  country  paper,  which  states  that  a  travel- 
ler going  through  the  town  mistook  the  militia,  drawn  np  in  line, 
for  the  chain  gang. 

A  female  correspondent  of  a  St.  Louis  paper  speaks  of  a  sight 
she  saw  lately,  that  made  her  smack  her  lips.  It  is  certainly  very 
melancholy  if  matters  out  West  have  got  into  such  a  condition 
that  ladies  have  to  "  smack  their  own  lips." 

"  Bring  in  the  oysters  I  told  you  to  open,"  said  the  head  of  a 
household,  growing  impatient.  "  There  they  are,"  replied  tho 
Irish  cook,  proudly.  "  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  clane  thim  ; 
but  I've  done  it,  and  thrown  all  the  nasty  iusides  into  the  strate." 

Among  the  reasons  given  why  one  of  the  candidates  for  Con- 
gress in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  elected,  was 
that  he  was  not  a  dandy,  but  had  worn  the  same  blue  coat  for 
twenty  years,  regardless  of  the  changes  of  fashion. 

"  And  where  was  the  man  stabbed,  sir  V  asked  an  excited  man 
of  a  physician.  "  Tho  man  was  stabbed  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  the  left  of  tho  medium  line,  and  about  an  inch  above  the  um- 
bilicus," was  the  reply.  '•  O,  yes  ;  I  understand  now.  But  I 
thought  it  was  near  the  court  house." 
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COLONBX  JOHN  «.  KARR. 

The  writer  of  this  anecdote  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel 
John  Grorman  Barr,  late  consul  to  Melbourne,  Australia.  He  was 
a  man  of  brilliant  parts.  With  a  mind  stored  with  useful  knowl- 
edge, he  possessed  social  qualities  that  endeared  hira  to  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thrown  into  liis  company.  Among  the 
many  original  good  stories  that  he  used  to  relate  with  a  gusto  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  I  remember  the  following.  Before  I  relate  it, 
however,  I  will  preface  it  by  stating  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
knew  him  not,  that  he  was  commander  of  the  first  Alabama  com- 
pany received  by  the  government  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  and,  for 
awhile,  acting  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  His  amiable 
temper,  his  generosity  and  his  manly  bearing,  endeared  him  to  his 
men  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

During  the  "  heated  term "  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1856,  Captain  Barr  was  called  by  his  engiigcmcnts  to  visit  the 
northern  part  of  Bibb  county.  The  region  not  being  familiar  with 
him,  darkness  approaching,  and  the  houses  few  and  far  between, 
he  bethought  him  of  seeking  a  lodging  for  the  night.  He  reined 
np  his  horse  in  front  of  a  house.  There  was  a  calf  hitched  to  the 
gate,  a  spinning  wheel  on  the  piazza,  and  an  old  lady  knitting. 
Everything  looked  quite  snug.  Captain  Barr  (although  a  re- 
markably modest  man  when  he  encountered  the  fair  sex),  yen 
tared  to  inquire  the  chance  of  a  night's  lodging  there.  The  good 
lady,  after  hesitating  awhile,  stated  that  her  "  old  man  "  not  being 
at  home,  she  didn't  like  to  take  in  strangers. 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  next  honfc?"  inquired  the  gallant  captain. 

"  About  a  mile  7" 

"Good  evening,  ma'am." 

"  Good  evening."     And  the  weary  horse  and  rider  ])lodded  on. 

Captain  Barr  rode  along  until  he  thought  he  had  gone  "about 
a  mile,"  without  teeing  any  house. 


The  captain  gallantly  apologized  and  promised  more  discretion. 

After  awhile,  the  "old  man  "  came  in,  and  when  he  bad  rather 
gruffly  saluted  the  stranger — entered  into  conversation.  The  more 
he  looked  at  Barr,  the  more  he  looked  perplexed.  After  one  long 
and  intent  gaze,  he  started  up,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of 
Barr,  and  bursting  into  tears,  cried  out :  "  Wife,  it's  him,  it's  hira  I" 

"  It's  who  ?" 

"  Wliy  Captain  John  G.  Barr,  God  bless  him." 

Never  was  there  such  a  revolution.  All  the  chairs  of  the  house 
were  brought  into  requisition  for  the  use  of  the  captain.  His  horse 
was  put  up,  not  in  the  com  crib,  but  near  by,  the  mother  was  all 
smiles  and  apologies,  and  never  prepared  a  better  -supper  in  her 
life.     Mine  host  was  an  old  companion  in  arras. 


A  STORY  <»F  MAl'DKALISTS. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  parties  that  have  mydc  a  tour  to 
the  Wiiito  Mountains  the  past  season,  was  one  composed  princi- 
])ally  of  the  sat>a)is  connected  with  Harvard  University.  Among 
them  was  the  famous  Agassiz,  always  intent  on  scientific  resear(  h  ; 
and  there  were  the  professors  of  botany,  and  geology,  and  chemis- 
try, with  Professor  Felton,  the  well-known  Grecian,  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  witty  poet,  and  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table," 
was  of  the  party,  which  was  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  special 
conveyance  for  their  transportation  from  Conway  to  the  Crawford 
House.  This  conveyance  was  a  large  country  wagon,  drawn  by 
a  team  of  fine  Green  Mountain  horses,  and  driven  by  a  sturdy  son 
of  the  Granite  State.  Felton  sat  on  the  front  seat  with  the  driver, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  stowed  themselves  away  in  the  body 
of  the  wagon  as  they  most  conveniently  could,  and  so  the  distin- 
guished party  jogged  cosily  along  the  road  to  the  Notch,  The 
day  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  season,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
such  an  excursion,  and  every  one,  after  his   speciality,  seemed  to 


"O,"  quietly  remarked  our  absorbed  Grecian,  "they  are 
naturalists." 

A  f  vv  dajs  after  this,  the  same  team  was  engaged  for  this  iden- 
tical trip  by  a  party  of  Bustonians.  None  of  them  were  particu- 
larly scientific  in  their  tastes  or  habits,  and  they  did  not  in  any 
great  degree  share  in  the  fondness  for  geological  or  botanical  re- 
search which  characterize  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  had  gone 
before  them,  and  whom,  being  acquaintancea  and  friends,  they 
were  expecting  soon  to  meet  among  the  mountains.  As  they  rat- 
tled along  the  turnpike  through  the  Notch,  one  of  them  said  to  the 
driver,  who  was  delightedly  ruminating  on  the  contrast  between 
his  present  orderly  company  and  the  troublesome  party  he  had 
been  so  perplexed  with  a  day  or  two  before  : 

"  Good  deal  of  travel  along  here  this  summer,  eli,  driver?" 

"  Wal,  consideralile  this  week  or  so,"  was  the  rojily. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  about  as  much  a-s  you  can  do,  now-a-daya, 
carrying  peo])Ie  to  the  mountains  ?"  continued  the  tourist. 

"  Pretty  nigh,"  replied  our  Jehu  of  the  wagon.  "  I  had  a  queer, 
party  along,  the  other  day — the  last  before  you.  I  never  see  such 
a  set  of  fellows  !" 

"  What  were  they  like  ?" 

"  Like?  Like  loonaticks,  more  than  anything  else  I  know  on  ! 
Why,  I  thought  I  should  never  git  up  to  Crawford's.  Every  once 
in  a  while  they'd  stop  the  team,  and  jump  out  and  pick  up  a 
stone,  or  pull  up  a  weed,  then  one  of  'em  would  preach  a  long 
sermon,  and  when  he'd  done,  all  the  rest  would  chatter  over  it ; 
and  it  was  e'enamost  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  git  'em  into  the 
wagon  agin';  and  it  was  daylight-down  'fore  we  got  tcr  Crawford's." 

"  But  who  were  these  people?"  inquired  the  whole  company  of 
listeners  in  a  breatli.     "Didn't  you  find  out?" 

"  Wal,  not  exactly.  I  axed  their  keeper  who  they  were,  and  he 
told  me  they  were  naturals .'" 


VIEW    IN    ONE    OF    THE    NICOBAR    ISLANDS. 


He  now  began  to  think  that  be  was  indeed  going  "  about  a 
mile" — that  is,  going  around  a  circle  whose  diameter  was  a  mile. 
This  thought  proceeded  from  the  tortuosity  of  the  road.  His  cog- 
itations were  abruptly  brought  lo  a  close  by  his  arrival  at  the  long- 
looked-for  house.  Custom  being  contagious,  and  the  good  people 
in  that  region  being  simple  in  their  tastes  and  frugal  in  their  wants, 
he  was  not  surprised  that  at  the  gate  a  calf  was  hitched,  and  on 
the  piazza  a  spinning-wheel  stood,  and  in  the  door  a  lady  knitting. 
Accosting  the  Utter,  he  said  :     "  Can  I  stay  all  night  ?' 

The  good  lady  intimated  that  her  husband  being  absent  she 
doutited  the  propriety  of  accommodating  a  stranger. 

Disappointed,  but  nothing  daunted,  our  hero  inquired  the  dis- 
tance to  the  next  house. 

"  About  a  mile— but  I've  done  told  you  that  once  before." 

Perplexed  beyond  mea,sure,  he  at  length  obtained  permission  to 
alight,  hitch  his  horse,  and  rest  himself  on  the  piazza.  The  good 
lady  eyed  him  with  no  expression  of  good-will,  and  being  often 
accustomed  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  the  captain  took  a 
seat  that  was  offered  by  no  means  graciously.  In  the  yard  he  dis- 
covered a  little  light-haired  boy  peeping  curiously  at  him  around 
the  corner  of  the  house. 

"  Is  that  your  son,  madam  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  good  lady  who 
was  busy  in  her  household  duties,  who  answered  him  with  a  short, 
ierking  "yes." 

By  some  legerdemain  of  his  own,  the  captain  soon  had  the  lit- 
tle fellow  between  his  knees,  talking  quite  socially. 

"  What',-'  your  name,  my  little  man  f" 

"  Captain  John  G.  Barr,  sir,"  promptly  replied  the  lad. 

"  Well,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  a  better  man  than  your 
namesake." 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?"  loudly  interrupted  the  mother.  "  Don't 
you  dar  say  anything  agin  Captain  Barr  in  this  house,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  stay  here  all  night  when  my  old  man  comes  home." 


take  the  keenest  delight  in  its  incidents.  Occasionally  the  geolo- 
gist would  spy  out  some  curious  conformation  or  remarkable  spec- 
imen of  rock,  and  would  insist  on  the  driver's  stopping  to  allow 
hira  to  alight  and  investigate  it.  This  would  often  consume  much 
time,  while  the  geologist  would  descant  to  his  companions  upon 
the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  his  discovery,  and  it  more  than  once 
occurred  that  the  impatient  Jehu  was  obliged  to  remind  the  deeply 
absorbed  party  that  the  day  was  wasting,  and  that  they  had  a  long 
ride  before  them.  But  scarcely  had  they  resumed  their  seats  in 
the  wagon,  before  the  botanist  was  struck  with  the  apparition  of  an 
unfamiliar  looking  flower  or  plant  by  the  way-side,  of  which  not 
forthwith  to  possess  himself  were  a  grievous  deprivation  to  him- 
self, and  it  might  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  science.  So  there  was 
another  stop,  followed  by  another  general  debarkation,  another 
consultation  of  the  sawans,  another  scientific  disquisition,  and,  of 
course,  another  protracted  delay  ;  of  which  last  the  honest  driver 
(perplexed  in  the  extreme  to  know  what  all  these  sudden  stop- 
pages and  these  mysterious  consultations  over  pebbles  and  weeds 
could  mean)  was  louder  and  more  intense  in  his  complaints,  the 
oftencr  they  occurred,  the  longer  they  lasted,  and  the  nearer  the 
party  approached  the  end  of  the  journey.  In  the  height  of  his  im- 
patience, the  depth  of  his  despair,  and  the  extremity  of  his  per- 
plexity, he  turned  to  his  companion  on  the  box — for  Professor 
Felton,  I  should  remark,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  scientific  re- 
searches of  his  brethren,  but  had  contented  himself  meanwhile  with 
the  quiet  perusal  of  tome  favorite  Greek  poet,  or  with  silently  ad 
miring  the  majestic  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

"  What  on  arth's  the  matter  with  them  men,  squire?"  some- 
what petulantly  demanded  the  bothered  Jehu.  "  What  are  they 
abcout,  stopping  the  team  and  jumping  out  every  time  they  come 
across  a  loose  stone  or  a  big  dandelion,  or  thistle,  in  the  road? 
Who  are  they,  anyhow,  squire  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of 
mingled  curiosity  and  impatience. 


Some  laughing  about  this  time,  as  you  may  reasonably  suppose  ; 
but  how  was  the  merriment  increased  when  the  tale  was  told  to 
the  actual  heroes  of  it,  that  night,  at  Crawford's ! 

VIEW  IN   THE  MCOBAR  ISliANDS,  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

The  landscape  sketch  on  this  page  was  taken  on  the  skirt  of  a 
forest  of  the  famous  Pandanu:;,  or  Screw  Pine,  on  the  seashore  of 
one  of  the  Nicobar  islands.  Besides  the  natural  features  of  the 
scenery,  we  have  here  a  spirited  delineation  of  the  natives,  male 
and  female,  women  and  children,  their  curious  conical  habitations, 
and  their  buoyant  and  ingeniously  constructed  canoes.  The  Nico- 
bar islands  consist  of  nine  large  islands  and  several  smaller.  The 
largest  of  these  is  called  Great  Nicobar,  and  is  some  twent)-  miles 
long  and  eight  wide  at  its  broadest  ))art.  Little  Nicobar  is  not 
more  than  half  this  size.  The  islands  in  this  group  best  known 
are  Noncowry  and  Nicovari,  which  are  only  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  strait,  forming  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  India,  and  in 
which  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  may  safely  ride.  The  islands 
are  rocky,  but  covered  with  vegetation,  although,  owing  to  the  few 
inhabitants — not  more  than  some  4000 — but  few  spots  are  culti- 
vated. The  climate  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  owing  to  the 
dense  forests,  which  cover  large  tracts  of  their  surface.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  produces  some  of  the  most  delicious  tropical  fruits  in 
abundance.  The  fruits  consist  of  the  pandanns,  rejiresentcd  in 
the  engraving,  cocoa-nuts,  papayas,  bananas,  limes,  tamaiinds, 
betel-nuts,  and  a  species  of  bread  fruit.  The  inhabitants  cultivmc 
yams  and  other  roots.  The  pine-apple  grows  wild,  producing 
fruit  of  the  most  exquisite  flavor.  The  woods  produce  excellent 
timber.  The  sea  aliounds  with  fish,  shell-fish  and  turtle.  The  in- 
habitants construct  their  houses  near  the  seashore  on  piles  some 
feet  above  the  ground  ;  in  many  cases  the  tide  flows  under  them. 
The  inhabitants  on  tlie  coasts  are  of  Malay  origin,  but  the 
aborigines  are  of  the  Australian  race  of  negroes. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  {  winter  strebt. 
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WILLIAM  E.  BURTON,  ESQ.,  COMEDIAN. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  William  E.  Burton,  Esq.,  the 
popular  comedian  and  theatrical  manager,  was  drawn  by  Homer, 
and  engraved  expressly  for  our  Pictorial  from  a  fine  photograph 
recently  taken  by  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.     Mr.  Burton's  Iste  engage- 
ment at  the  Boston  Theatre  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
triumphant  that  we  remember.     Ho  came  to  this  city  at  a  time 
when  theatrical  business  was  universally  dull,  and  when  managers 
despaired  of  producing  anything   that   would    "  draw."     Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Burton  made  his  appearance  to  a  full 
house,  and  continued  for  a  fortnight  to  play  to  overflowing  and 
delighted  audiences.     Seats  were  secured  with  difficulty,  and  we 
yenture  to  say  that  if  the  engagement  had  been  prolonged  to  a 
month,  the  game  results  would  have 
been  manifested.     Mr.  Burton  was 
born  in   England,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  a  print- 
ing-office,  where    he   learned    the 
mystery  of  Faust.     We  know  not 
what  mysterious  connection  there 
is  between  the  composing-room  and 
the  stage,   but    certain  it   is   that 
many  eminent  actors  have  stepped 
from    the    former    to    the    latter. 
Among    the    distinguished    orna- 
ments of  the  stage,  who  in  early 

life   handled   the  composing-stick,  -"•---  - 

was  the  celebrated  Gteorgo  Fred- 
erick Cooke,  the  greatest  actor  of  ;! 
his  time,  and  more  lately  Douglas 
Jerrold,  actor,  author  and  printer. 
Mr.  Burton,  when  quite  a  young 
man,  was  fascinated  by  the  stage, 
and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to 
it.  He  accordingly  enrolled  him- 
self in  a  provincial  company  in 
England,  and  was  for  many  years 
subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
country  actor's  career — trials  which 
nothing  but  stern  resolution  or  the 
happiest  temperament  can  endure. 
Thus  was  passed  his  theatrical  ap- 
prenticeship. At  length  he  began 
to  be  appreciated  at  Norwich,  which 
boasted  one  of  the  most  respccfn- 
blo  provincial  theatres  in  England, 
well  managed,  well  supported,  and 
possessing  great  representative  tal- 
ent. The  subject  of  our  sketch 
goon  became  a  favorite  with  the 
Norwich  audience,  and  whenever 
his  benefit  night  came  round,  he 
was  sure  of  a  crowded  house  and 
smiling  faces.  In  private  life,  his 
geniality,  humor,  wit  and  informa- 
tion rendered  him  equally  popiilnr. 
At  length  he  determined  to  t.st  the 
temper  of  a  metropolitan  audience, 
and  accordingly  secured  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  appearance  in  Lon- 
don. He  need  have  entertained  no 
fears  for  the  result  of  his  appeal; 
the  verdict  was  emphatically  in  hi* 
favor ;  the  press  and  the  public 
unanimous.  Mr.  Burton  came  to 
this  country  in  1835,  and  has  ever 
since  been  before  the  public  as  an 
actor  or  manager.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  met  with  many  vicissi- 
tudes, in  the  former  he  always  car- 
ried his  audience  with  him.  No 
man,  as  a  comedian,  ever  more 
jtistly  earned  the  name  of  artist — 
for  he  has  made  a  lifelong  and 
conscientious  study  of  his  |)rofes- 
sion.  In  the  literature  of  the  stage, 
he  is  thoroughly  versed ;  with  the 
best  living  models  he  is  well  ac- 
quninted.  He  has  collected  the 
best  dramatic  library  known  to 
exist — a  perfect  treasury  in  that 
department  of  literature.  Wo  do 
n  >t  mean  to  inter  that  his  library  is 
solely  dramatic,  for  Mr.  Burtou  is 
a  general  reader  and  scholar.  In 
proof  of  his  literary  abilities,  we 
may  refer  to  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  which  he  established 
and  conducted  with  rare  ability  and 
tact,  and  to  his  "  Encyclopedia  of 


Wit  and  Humor,"  a  work  in  two  large  8vo.  volumes,  exhibiting  ' 
great  research  and  great  taste.  Mr.  Burton's  succe.ss  as  a  manager 
dates  from  his  connection  with  the  Chambers'  Street  Theatre  in 
New  York,  which  he  took  when  it  was  entirely  run  down,  and 
completely  resuscitated  it.  It  soon  became  a  favorite  resort  with 
the  New  Yorkers  and  with  strangers  in  the  city.  Here,  aided  by 
a  powerful  corps,  but  himself  the  "  star  of  the  goodly  company," 
were  produced,  not  only  the  best  standard  plays  in  the  best  style, 
but  a  large  number  of  original  pieces,  many  of  them  written  for 
the  establishment  by  that  indefatigable  dramatist,  John  Brougham, 
long  a  prominent  member  of  the  company.  Here  he  produced  the 
"  Serious  Family,"  and  the  "  Toodles,"  and  "Dombeyand  Son," 
his  "  Aminadab  Sleek,  "  Toodles,"  and  "  Cap'n  Ed'ard  Cuttle," 
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being  such  strongly  individualized  and  genial  performance*,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  his  patrons  would  never  tire  of  seeing  them.  In- 
deed the  Friday  night  bill  at  the  Chambers'  Street  "Theatre  for 
two  years,  was  invariably  the  "  Serious  Family  "  and  "  Toodles." 
But  farces,  however  attractive,  were  by  no  means  the  staple  of  the 
house.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Burton  brought  out  several  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  with  splendid  scenery  and  costumes,  in  the 
style  of  perfection  inaugurated  by  Charles  Kean  in  London. 
Among  these  successful  revivals  were  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  "  The  Tempest,"  and  a  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
In  the  first  named  play.  Burton  performed  "Falstaff"  with  th« 
unction  of  a  true  comedian  and  the  zest  of  a  Shak.«pearcan  scholar. 
His  "  Sir  Toby  Belch,"  in  the  "  Twelfth  Night,"  was  another 

Shakspearean  character  in  which 
he  excelletl.  In  the  "  Midsummer 
Night'.s  Dream,"  his  good  taste  and 
fidelity  to  the  author,  were  noticea- 
ble in  the  manner  in  which  "  Pack  " 
was  brought  on  the  stage,  not  as  a 
graceful  fairy,  such  aa  Mrs.  Wood 
appeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
but  the  misshaprien,  tawny  and 
mischievous  imp  the  great  EngliflK 
dramatist  depicts.  Those  initiated 
into  rhe  mysteries  of  the  stage  ar« 
aware  how  hard  Mr.  Burton  must 
tabor  af  a  manager — die  mass  of 
the  public  can  have  hut  a  faint  con- 
ceptioa  of  his  taak.  Ue  is  a  thor- 
ough husiBess  man,  prompt  and 
energetic,  settntg  the  example  of 
attention  to  dity,  utd  in«isti>^ 
upon  it,  tiMugh  very  companion- 
able with  his  employees.  Thescen« 
of  hifl  labors  has  been  transferred 
from  Chambers'  Street  to  Broad- 
way, Mr.  BnrtoR  having  hecoam 
proprietor  of  the  theatre  first  occa- 
picd  by  Laura  Kecnc,  bc/ore  she 
took  possession  of  her  present  es- 
tablishment. Mr.  Burton  has  prob- 
ably many  years  of  usefulness  be- 
fore him,  as  h«  is  still  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  man.  He  has  wisely 
provided  the  means  of  relaxation 
from  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
having  purchased  a  fine  estate  at 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  in  a  salu- 
brious situation,  and  furnished  with 
all  the  agremens  of  a  country  life. 
In  this  piace,  the  scene  of  g«nerong 
hospitality  and  good  cheer,  he  prob- 
ably anticipates  pa.ssing  the  decline 
of  life,  when  the  twofold  toil  of 
manager  and  actrsr  proves  too  great 
a  burthen.  That  it  may  be  long 
before  this  hour  arrives,  is  the  wish 
of  the  many  thousands  for  whose 
happiness  he  has  so  successfully 
catered  for  so  many  years.  In  tlio 
present  state  of  the  drama  we  can 
ill  spare  so  finished  an  artist  as 
William  E.  Burton.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  favorite  actors  and  ac- 
tresses are  so  enthusiastically  cher- 
ished by  the  public,  for  the"  merit 
of  an  actor  dies  with  him.  There 
is  no  means  of  perpetuating  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  the  gestures,  the 
magnetism  of  the  stage.  Histrionic 
fame,  if  more  tangible  and  enjoy- 
able than  almost  any  other,  is  also 
the  most  fleeting.  An  actor's  rep- 
utation is  purely  contemporary. 
The  works  of  the  painter  are  en- 
during lor  many  generations,  and 
are  reproduced  by  kindred  pencils, 
and  so  live  forever.  Traditional 
types  perpetuate  the  creation  of  the 
poet,  but  the  actor  dies  and  leaves 
no  sign.  We  know  that  Roscius 
lived — that  Garrick  was  the  idol  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  how  they 
spoke,  what  was  the  secret  of  their 
fascination,  we  know  not.  It  died 
with  them — the  grave  broke  the 
spell,  and  all  that  remains  of  them 
is  the  record  of  the  effect  produced 
on  their  contemporaries,  which  we 
can  only  measure  by  the  standard 
of  living  genius  among  us. 
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[Translated  and  adapted  from  flie  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

—on,— 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  TAIiE  OF  THE  COl'RT  OV  5APL'^S  ASiD  HHti  MOUN* 
TAIRS  OF  CALABRIA. 


BT  MISS  asna  m.  carter. 


CHAPTER  XX  — [cosTiiftTEB,] 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Johann  Spnrzhcim  slept.  The  King 
Charles  suddenly  sprang  from  beneatij  the  coverlid  A  noise  was 
heard  at  the  door.  The  dog  growled  fiercely.  Johann  heard,  tor 
his  sleep  was  light ;  but  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  was  liilly 
awake.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  rousing  himself,  and  turned  on 
his  side  so  that  he  could  see  the  door.  This  opened.  Terror 
froze  the  blood  in  Spurzheim's  body.  The  little  dog  growled  and 
sprang  from  the  bed.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  struggle  ;  then 
silence.  Two  or  three  minutes  of  terrible  agony  followed.  Jo- 
hann recovered  his  self  possession.  All  was  quiet  in  his  chamber. 
He  turned  the  screw  of  the  lamp  ;  the  chamber  was  filled  with 
light.  The  door  was  open  in  reality,  and  the  body  of  Barbara 
Spurzheim  his  wife  lay  on  the  threshold  beside  the  strangled  dog. 
jJohnprLtrPryvM^,,^  '■^^  cVS''^,  I'mb  ;  he  raised  liimself  as  best  he  could 
and  crawled  to  the  spot.  The  ItC'^  hand  of  Barbara  tightly  grasped 
the  throat  of  the  beautiful  King  Ctia!:}.??;  ?^hich  sjj^||y;j-i  jj-ariglpi; 
and  60  fiercely  that  blood  streamed  from  itS''lJ3TitIi.  With  this 
blood,  with  her  right  hand,  she  had  traced  some  words  on  the 
wall.     Johann  read  : 

"  In  seven  days,  at  this  hour,  I  expect  you  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, assassin  !" 

Johann  looked  at  the  clock  ;  it  was  just  half  past  twelve. 

"She  knows  the  future!"  murmured  the  director,  raising  him- 
self and  crawling  back  to  his  bed  "  Poor  Barbara!  She  wished 
to  revenge  herself — it  frightens  me.  I  shall  live  a  hundred  years  1 
it  is  written !" 

The  carriage  in  which  we  left  Athol,  or  Boldomonio,  was  borne 
at  a  gallop  through  the  streets,  then  entered  a  magnificent  palace 
court,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  Strada  di  Capodimonte. 
Beldomonio  leaped  quickly  from  the  carriage.  Lights  flashed 
through  the  house.  At  the  hour  when  Barbara  and  the  King 
Charles  spaniel,  all  that  Johann  Spurzheim  loved  in  the  world, 
died,  lights  appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  palace.  The  Chevalier 
Athol,  in  rich  court  dress,  wearing  the  order  of  the  Annunciade 
and  cross  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  appeared,  leading  by  the  hand 
a  veiled  lady.  Both  entered  a  splendid  carriage,  and  the  Chevalier 
Athol  said  to  Ruggieri,  who  sprang  upon  the  box,  dressed  in  gor- 
geous livery  :  "  To  the  Doria  palace !" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE    ZINGABA   GIRL. 


It  was  winter  ;  but  the  winter  of  Naples  is  like  our  balmy 
spring.  A  yonng  girl  and  man  stood  talking  together  in  the  con- 
servatory. The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  single  robe  of  white  muslin, 
trimmed  with  delicate  wreaths  of  flowers.  She  wore  neither 
domino  nor  mask,  and  her  lovely,  expressive  features  were  perfectly 
visible  by  the  soft  light  from  the  colored  lamps  hanging  in  the  con- 
servatory. The  hand  of  the  young  girl  rested  gently  upon  the 
arm  of  her  companion — a  handsome  man. 

"  Angelia,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  am  your  brother  and  pro- 
tector.    I  am  head  of  the  family  of  Doria- Doria.     Allow  me  to 
speak  to  you  like  our  father,  whom  God  has  called  to  himself." 
"Loredan,  my  dear  brother,  you  may  speak." 
"  Sister,  you  arc  young,  rich  and  very  beautiful,  and  the  highest 
noble  in  the  court  next  to  the  Bourbon.  1  have  long  sought  for  your 
equal  as  a  husband,  but  I  have  failed.  There  is  a  menace  suspend- 
ed over  this  house  of  Doria.     My  heart  tells  me  to  watch — " 
Voices  were  heard  in  the  garden. 
"  Iler  royal  highness  wishes  for  the  Countess  Doria." 
Angelia  rose  as  if  to  obey  this  call.  Her  brother  gently  detained 
her. 

"  Do  yon  love  this  prince  to  whom  yon  are  affianced  1" 
"  I  love  him  us  much  as  I  am  capable  of  loving ;  if  yon  have 
anything  to  say  against  him,  my  brother,  I  shall  refuse  to  listen  to 
you  !" 

"  Is  it  you  who  speak  so,  sister  ?"  stammered  Doria. 
"  It  is  I,  bi  other  ;  it  is  the  Princess  Coriolani  !" 
"  You  arc  not  yet  Princess  Coriolani !"  said  Loredan,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  becoming  so  now,  and 
whoever  strives  to  do  it,  will  become  my  mortal  enemy  !  Brother, 
you  are  good,  you  are  noble,  yon  love  me  ;  I  cannot  understand 
your  meaning,  and  I  do  not  wish  to — " 

Near  the  two  young  people  a  dry  langh  was  heard.  Opposite  to 
them  was  a  rich  sort  of  hedge  of  cameli.is,  seen  through  the  wide 
open  door.  A  domino,  whose  slow,  heavy  steps  announced  great 
age,  passed  among  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of  Venns  di 
Mcdicis.  He  paused  a  moment.  Angelia  and  Loredan  saw  him 
write  a  few  words  on  his  tablets  hai^tily.  He  clapped  his  hands 
three  times  ;  a  masked  man  appeared  from  an  adjoining  path  and 
received  the  paper. 

"  The  old  man  is  Massimo  Dolei,  the  court  banker ;  but  the 
other  I  do  not  know,"  murmured  Loredan  Doria. 

The  old  man  said  to  his  masked  companion,  "  It  is  n  iccsf  ary  tha 
they  know  that — and  immediately.  Go,  I  will  wait  for  them  here." 


A  few  minntes  after,  Massimo  Dolci  was  surrounded  by  three 
men— Colonel  San  Severo,  Andrea  Visconti  Armellino  and  Er- 
colc  Pisani.  Massimo  Dolci  and  his  three  companions  conversed 
together  in  a  low  voice.  Conspicuous  above  all  was  the  grand  old 
head  of  the  banker. 

Aficr  a  few  minutes'  conversation  the  men  separated,  each  going 
In  a  different  direction.  Loredan  Doria  watched  them  with  a  bit- 
ter smile  on  his  handsome  lips. 

"  The  prince  royal  and  king  himself  must  be  bewitched,"  mur- 
mured he,  "  since  three  or  four  adventurers  are  now  among  the 
first  nobles  of  the  kingdom  !" 

"  I  do  not  know  them,  and  consequently  do  not  defend  them," 
replied  Angelia ;  "  I  know  Pulvio  and  I  defend  him." 

"  You  know  him  !"  repeated  Loredan  ;  but  he  did  not  utter  the 
scornful  words  on  his  lips.  He  paused,  then  said  in  gentle,  sad 
tones  :  "  Poor  cherished  child  !  you  arc  our  joy  and  pride.  I  have 
nothing  against  you,  darling  sister.  That  man  rules  you  as  he 
does  everybody  else.     And  I,  I  was  once  his  friend — " 

"  Why  are  you  so  no  longer  ?" 

"  Because  you  love  him,  sister,"  answered  the  young  man,  un- 
hesitatingly. Then  he  went  on.  "  Sister,  we  arc  alone  in  this 
world  ;  we  are  rich,  we  are  powerful,  but  God  never  gives  all  to- 
gether, and  we  have  no  parents.  You  do  not  know  how  many 
times  that  I,  a  yonng  man,  have  sat  beside  your  cradle-,  sad  and 
despairing.  I  have  looked  at  yon  smiling  calmly  in  your  sleep 
with  tears  in  my  eyes.  Angelia,  I  love  you  better  than  anything 
else  in  this  world ;  better  than  the  young  girl  to  whom  I  am 
betrothed  " 

Tears  sparkled  in  Angelia'g  eyes.  She  kissed  her  brother's  hand. 

"  It  is  not  jealousy  that  makes  me  speak  to  you,  dear  sister; 
though  I  love  you  enough  to  be  jealous  ;  but  it  is  not  that,  I  swear 
it,  and  you  know  I  never  lie  !  Only  I  have  had  the  foresight  for 
you  which  I  wanted  for  myself.  I  have  looked  that  man  to  whom 
I  gave  ray  friendship  in  the  face.  I  have  seen,  I  know  not,  what 
shadow  on  his  brow ;  I  trembled  ;  I  inquired  into  his  past  life ; 
could  learn  nothing  of  him." 

"  I  will  answer  for  his  past,  brother,"  quietly  answered  Angelia. 

"  You  are  a  woman — women  easily  believe  those  they  love. 
You  are  young — youth  is  easily  deceived." 

"  The  king  is  an  old  man,  brother ;  the  prince  royal  is  a  man  1  I 
can  only  say  that  they  love  him.     I  too  love  him." 

"  Is  this  love  very  strong  and  deep,  my  darling  sister  7" 

Angelia  did  not  answer,  for  she  was  a  prey  to  some  violent  emo- 
tion.    Her  lips  grew  pale,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes.     She  said  : 

"  I  suffer  and  wish  to  die  !  I  wish  to  die,"  repeated  she,  "  for 
his  love  alone  can  save  me." 

Loredan  drew  her  affectionately  towards  him  and  kissed  her. 

"  Save  you  from  what,  Angelia?" 

Angelia  hesitated.  Two  or  three  times  her  beautiful  lips  parted, 
as  if  she  was  about  to  speak  ;  but  suddenly  she  raised  her  head 
and  asked  with  a  provoking  air,  "  My  brother,  what  were  yon  do- 
ing last  night  at  the  corner  of  Rue  Mantou  and  the  Grand  Piaz- 
zetta,  oppo.site  the  house  they  call  the  Hotel  Folquieri?" 

Loredan  trembled  violently,  and  remained  motionless.  Angelia 
raised  herself.     He  did  not  try  to  detain  her  this  time. 

"  There  is  an  enigma  in  me,"  said  she,  smiling,  "which  you  can 
never  guess.  I  lose  time.  I  suffer,  but  do  not  fear  for  the  honor 
of  our  name ;  I  will  look  to  that." 

She  disappearel,  light  as  a  sylphide.  A  low  laugh  was  heard 
among  the  trees.     Loredan  bounded  to  his  feet. 

"  It  is  that  demon  Nina !"  murmured  he. 

"  Count,"  said  a  voice  near  him,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  yon  alone." 

The  new-comer  was  one  of  ten  dominoes  who  had  been  holding 
counsel  together  in  a  far  comer  of  the  elegant  garden.  It  was  the 
same  whom  Angelia  had  heard  say,  "If  it  cost  me  my  life  and 
my  honor,  I  will  dishonor  or  kill  that  man." 

Angelia  knew  not  who  was  to  be  insulted  or  killed,  but  she  re- 
cognized the  speaker.     It  was  her  cousin,  the  Marquis  Malatcsta. 

Loredan  turned  towards  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me.  Cousin  Malatcsta?" 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  two  things.  Cousin  Doria.  First,  have  you 
pleaded  my  cause  with  Angelia  V 

"I  have." 

"And  the  result  ?" 

"  Angelia  will  never  be  your  wife." 

Malatesta  smiled  a  proud  yet  bitter  smile. 

"I  will  pass  to  the  second  question.  Cousin  Doria,"  said  ho. 
"The  king  is  master  every  where  ;  but  you  are  master  in  your  own 
house.  Will  it  displease  you  if  an  arrest  is  made  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  this  night,  in  your  palace  >" 

"  If  it  is  for  the  true  service  of  the  king,"  said  Loredan,  "  I 
consent,  conditionally.     If  it  is  a  ministerial  aflfair,  I  refuse." 

"  It  is  for  the  king.     Your  condition  ?" 
"  That  the  person  menaced  be  not  my  friend  nor — " 
"  He  is  your  enemy  !" 

"  I  was  going  to  add,  Consin  Malatesta,  nor  my  enemy." 
"  When  you  know  his  name — " 

"  I  guess  it.     You  shall  not  have  my  sister.  Marquis  Malatesta. 

We  arc  Dorias,  and  do  not  love  those  who  fight  in  that  manner." 

"  I  have  fought  Fulvio  Coriolani  with  the  sword." 

"  Very  well ;  you  were  vanquished.     Perhaps  my  fate  will  bo 

the  same,  Consin  Malatesta ;  but  if  Fulvio   Coriolani  is  attacked 

in  my  house,  I  will  defend  him  with  the  sword  !" 


Undo  nealh  a  wide-spreading  tree  sat  two  young  girls  ;  both 
beautiful,  though  the  style  was  very  different.  One  was  tall,  fair 
and  blue-eyed,  with  the  air  and  manner  of  a  queen,  and  the  smile 
of  an  angel.  The  other  was  small,  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed  ; 
black  arching  eyebrows,  retroussic  nose  and  sparkling  complexion, 
gave  her  the  air  and  manner  of  a  mischievous  fairy.     Her  figure 


was  very  small,  but  exquisitely  proportioned  and  gractfnl.  The 
tall,  elegant  girl  was  Angelia  Doria,  whom  we  have  seen  before. 
The  other  was  that  Nina  whom  Loredan  called  a  demon.  An- 
gelia and  Nina  were  seated  at  the  foot  of  a,  beautiful  statue.  Nina 
was  the  niece  ot  old  Massimo  Dolci,  court  banker.  Sho  was  first 
lady  of  honor  to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Salcrna,  wife 
of  King  Ferdinand's  second  son. 

"  I  have  just  finished  reading  a  fine  book  ;  it  is  the  romance  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul.  I  will  tell  )-ou  of  it.  It  will  serve  to  amuse 
yon.  The  beautiful  Oriannamust  have  looked  like  you  ;  Lisvard 
was  king  of  Great  Britain,  magnanimous  and  faultless,  like  your 
brother  Loredan.' 

"Are  you  making  fun  of  my  brother,  Nina ?" 

"  God  forbid,  highness.  This  Lisvard  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the  divine  Orianna,  whom  yon  re- 
semble. This  Lisvard  did  not  wish  Orianna  to  marry  the  terrible 
Amadis,  of  whom  our  beautiful  Fulvio  is  the  living  portrait ;  but 
the  Princess  Mabille,  whom  I  resemble  a  little — " 

"  For  gracious  sake,  Nina,  speak  seriously  !"' 

"  Do  you  love  me  only  half  as  much  as  I  love  yon,  proud  girl?" 

Angelia  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  and  answered  : 

"  Yon  know  well,  Nina,  that  I  love  you  very  dearly." 

"  That  is  not  enough,"  exclaimed  the  petulant  girl. 

"  I  can  say  no  more,  Nina,  but  I  will  prove  it.  I  have  a  secret 
to  confide  to  yon." 

The  beautiful  Zingara  girl  sprang  to  her  feet ;  then  knelt  before 
the  young  countess,  laying  her  head  on  her  knees. 

"  Secrets  !"  said  she  ;  "ah,  I  know  many  secrets.  But  before 
you  go  on,  countess,  tell  me  what  said  King  Lisvard  when  you 
spoke  to  him  of  the  Rue  Mantou  and  the  Hotel  Folqnieri?" 

"  He  turned  pale." 

"  Poor  King  Lisvard  !  if  he  was  only  as  prndent  as  he  is  hand- 
some and  brave  !  Handsome,  brave  and  generous  !  But  the  hori- 
zon darkens  around  us,  Angelia,  darling  ;  and  if  the  wise  fairy 
Urganda  is  to  protect  ns,  she  must  hasten." 

"When  will  you  speak  intelligibly?"  murmured  the  young 
countess,  impatiently. 

"  Beautiful  Orianna,"  replied  the  Zingara,  "  why  have  you 
scorned  to  hear  my  story  ?  There  was,  besides  those  people  I  have 
mentioned,  a  wicked  monster,  who  was  called  Endriaqna,  and  who 
made  me  think  of  our  venerable  Johann  Spurzheim.  Amadis 
strangled  Endriaqna,  but  that  was  right." 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Nina  !'  began  Angelia, 

The  Zingara  raised  herself  suddenly,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
the  white  neck  of  the  young  countess,  while  she  sang  a  pretty  lit- 
tle Calabrian  song.  Her  voice  faded  away,  and  rousing  herself, 
she  took  her  former  place  beside  the  Countess  Doria.  Her  face 
became  serious. 

"  I  am  his  sister,"  said  she ;  "  he  is  part  of  myself.  When  we 
were  small,  he  struggled  one  day  to  free  me  from  the  attacks  of  a 
savage  Appenine  dog.  He  struggled  bravely,  and  succeeded  in 
killing  the  fierce  brute.  Our  hearts  were  roused.  Countess,  yon 
are  more  beautiful  than  I,  but  your  love  is  not  so  deep.  He  does 
not  need  me  in  order  to  be  happy  :  may  he  be  happy  without  me ! 
When  the  day  of  suffering  and  death  comes,  I  shall  be  there  to 
suffer  and  die  with  him." 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  Nina  ?"  said  Angelia,  lowering  her  eyes. 

Nina  laughed. 

"I  am  proud,"  said  she,  gaily  ;  "but  beautiful  Orianna,  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !  I  am  as  old  as  the  world.  My 
portrait  is  in  a  tinder-box.  Don  Quixote,  the  cure,  bis  governor 
knew  me  three  hundred  years  ago." 

She  interrupted  herself  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  story-teller. 

"  Amadis,  son  of  Perion,  king  of  the  Gauls,  and  Orianna, 
daughter  of  Lisvard,  that  Urganda,  the  sage,  named  Esplandian, 
because  he  was  as  beautiful  as  the  snn.  There  was  a  beantiful  girl 
called  Carmella ;  see  my  portrait,  Angelia  ;  she  was  as  beautiful 
as  the  young  tiger  of  the  Indies,  graceful  and  wild.  She  was  like 
the  Australian  serpent,  which  fascinates  troops  of  birds.  Esplan- 
dian fell  asleep  under  the  trees  ;  Carmella  found  him  there.  In 
his  sleep  he  murmured  a  name,  and  the  beautiful  Carmella  wept, 
for  it  was  not  her  name.  Carmella  followed  Esplandian  ;  Car- 
mella loved  him,  and  asked  only  to  be  with  him  when  he  died." 

"  You  arc  unhappy,  dear  Nina,"  said  Angelia,  caressingly. 

"No,"  answered  the  Zingara,  brushing  the  tears  from  her  bright 
eyes  ;  "  no,  for  I  see  him  every  day.  It  is  enough — I  can  wait  my 

time." 

A  long  silence  followed  these  words.  Suddenly  Nina  raised 
her  head  and  said,  "  I  know  what  you  arc  thinking  of,  Angelia." 

"  Really  ?"  asked  Angelia,  and  she  trembled. 

"  Yon  were  thinking  of  the  garden  of  the  Pamfili  palace,  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  what  he  said  to  you  in  the  waltz." 

The  young  girl  lowered  her  eyes.  Nina  thought  she  wag 
weeping. 

"  O,  yon  love  him  !  you  love  him  !"  said  Nina,  passionately. 
"  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  I  would  give  every  drop  of  my  blood 
to  be  you  !" 

An;;elia'8  face  grew  very  sad. 

"  There  are  times,"  murmured  sh*,  "  when  I  would  give  all  I 
possess  if  he  loved  you."  Then  she  added  abruptly,  "  Aniwer 
me,  Nina,  how  long  have  you  treated  mo  like  a  child  ?  Why  did 
my  brother  tremble  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  Rue  Mantou  and 
Hotel  Folquicri  ?" 

"Curious!"  murmured  the  Zingara;  "it  was  not  Fulvio  of 
whom  you  were  thinking  ?" 

"  Answer  my  qncstion  !" 

"  The  Count  Loredan  Doria  trembled  when  you  spoke  to  him  of 
Rue  Mantou  and  Hotel  Fobjuieri,  because  true  love,  deep  fervent 
love,  love  such  as  he  has  never  felt  before,  has  found  a  hole  in  his 
cuiraiss — " 
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"What  is  it?"  asked  Angelia,  smiling. 

"It  is  destiny  !"  pronounced,  very  slowly,  the  Zingara. 

"  Do  I  know  the  person  »" 

"Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no.  You  ha\-c  seea  her.  You  have 
perhaps  forgotten  her," 

"  Her  name  ?" 

"  She  has  no  namo  to  day  ;  but  to-morrow  she  may  have  one  as 
proud  as  your  own." 

"How  long  is  it  since  you  became  a  fortune-teller,  Nina  V 
asked  Angclia,  looking  at  the  serious  face  of  her  companion  and 
laughing  heartily. 

"  Longer  than  you  think,  countess.  It  is  enough  for  you  to 
know  that  the  august  Loredan,  your  brother,  the  man  who  thinks 
that  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Fulvio  Coriolani  would  be  a 
mesalliance,  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  poor  young  girl,  who,  with 
her  brother,  live  in  an  attic  room  of  the  Hotel  Folquieri.  I  al- 
ways have  said  lovers  were  fools." 

"  Is  she  beautiful  f"  asked  Angolia. 

The  eyes  of  Nina  scanned  the  face  of  her  companion. 

"  There  is  no  one  as  beautiful  as  you,  countess,"  said  she ;  "  but 
this  young  girl  is  exquisitely  lovely.  If  I  loved,  I  should  be  afraid 
of  her." 

"  And  have  you  no  fear  of  me  V  said  Angclia,  smilingly. 

Nina  was  grave. 

"Listen,  ,y"7id  she,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "what 
Fulvio  does  no/^/Jow  himself,  I  know.  I  can  look  into  his  heart 
better  than  he.  For  a  long  time  I  was  but  a  reflection  of  his  life. 
I  do  not  feel  afraid  of  that,  joung  girl,  for  myself ;  I  fear  for  you." 

Angclia  looked  at  her  friend  silently,  then  rcpcated  the  same 
words  she  had  said  to  her  brother:  "  Then  I  shall  die,  for  his  love 
alone  can  save  me !" 

The  astonishment  of  the  Zingara  was  equal  to  that  of  Loredan. 
Like  him  she  demanded,  "  Save  you  from  what  V 

Before  the  countess  could  answer,  a  shade  fell  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue.  Then  a  man  clothed  in  black,  and  masked,  appeared  ; 
he  walked  slowly  and  cautiously.  The  Zingara  placed  her  hand 
over  her  companion's  lips.  The  new  comer  tried  to  sec  if  there 
was  any  one  in  the  grotto;  the  shade  deceived  him — he  did  not 
see  the  two  young  girls.  He  stopped  twenty  paces  from  them,  a 
little  to  the  right.  He  then  drew  off  his  mask  to  cool  his  face,  and 
a  stifled  cry  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  Zingara. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE      CONFESSION. 


From  their  seat  the  two  young  girls  could  plainly  see  the  face  of 
the  domino ;  ho  was  a  young  man,  but  pale  as  marble.  His  atti- 
tude clearly  showed  that  he  thought  himself  unobserved. 

"  Do  you  know  that  man  ?"  asked  Angelia. 

Nina  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  but  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

Just  then  a  noise  was  heard.  The  man  replaced  his  mask  hur- 
riedly, and  at  that  moment  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder  from 
behind.  Angelia  distinctly  heard  these  words  :  "Iron  is  strong 
and  charcoal  is  black — " 

The  other  answered  in  a  low  voice,  and  they  both  Icfc  hurriedly. 
As  they  passed,  the  light  beside  the  statue  fell  full  upon  the  face 
of  the  second  man,  and  Angelia  recognized  him  as  the  intendant 
of  the  royal  police,  Andrea  Visconti  Armellino. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  asked  she. 

"  You  will  sec  this  night,  countess,"  replied  Nina,  "many  inex- 
plicable things." 

"  Was  I  deceived  ?  Was  it  not  the  Signor  Armellino  ?" 

"It  was  he." 

"And  the  other  1" 

"  The  other  is  a  man  who  revenges  himself." 

"On  whom?" 

"  On  you,  on  me,  on  all  who  love  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani." 

"Explain  yourself,  Nina." 

"  Have  you  hidden  nothing,  ungrateful  girl !  I  ought  to  hate 
you ;  but  I  do  not,  I  love  you  dearly.  You  are  a  prisoner  and  a 
slave  in  this,  your  proud  palace.  Your  destiny,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  will  be  decided  this  night.  You  can  know  nothing,  neither 
attack  nor  defend  yourself  In  this  strange  tragedy,  the  prologue 
of  which  is  played  far  from  here,  and  the  last  scenes  of  which  will 
fall  upon  our  eyes  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  you  have  no  part.  You 
are  like  those  princesses  in  fairy  tales,  always  exposed,  but  always 
protected  by  the  good  geniuses  who  watch  them." 

"  Listen  !  listen  !"  cried  Angelia. 

A  dull  noise  was  heard  outside.     Nina  listened  as  eagerly. 

"  It  is  not  the  prince  yet,"  said  Nina ;  "  some  news  from  Castel 
Vecchio." 

"  What  news  ?  do  you  know  ?" 

"  The  noble  crowd  which  fill  your  saloons  and  gardens,"  said 
Nina,  carelessly,  "  rosemble  more  than  you  think  the  poor,  ragged 
crowd  through  which  I  passed  to-night.  I  took  a  ride  after  sup- 
per upon  the  Piazza  Marinella.  There  was  a  great  tumult  round 
the  Madelini  bridge,  where  a  corpse  had  been  found.  They  said 
that  the  dead  man  was  Prince  Fulvio.  I  opened  the  window  of 
my  carriage,  and  throwing  my  purse  among  ihe  crowd,  said  : 
See  what  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani  gives  his  faithful  people  to  prove 
that  he  is  not  dead  !  The  joyful  cry  of  those  poor  men  ascended 
to  heaven,  and  my  carriage  was  surrounded.  A  hundred  voices 
demanded  where  he  was ;  at  the  Doria  palace,  where  he  attends 
his  betrothal  to  the  lovely  Countess  Angelia,  I  answered." 
The  young  countess  grasped  her  arm. 
"Did  you  say  that?" 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Nina,  quietly;    "and  now  all  Naples 

believes  that  the  betrothal  is  going  on   under  the  auspices  of  the 

J  king  and  court.     Your  haughty  brother  will  have  to  give  in  to  us! 

The  people  are  for  us,  the  court  is  for  us ;   I  know  not  what 
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jealousy  urges  him  to  the  struj;^;..^ 

little  farther  from  the  Madelini  bridge  another  cVdwirwuto^me.     A 

Two  names  were  in  everybody's  mouth,  Coriolani  and  Altamonte." 

Even  as  ^ho  spoke,  in  the  fur  distance  there  was  a  cry  of  "Al- 
tamonte !  Altamonte!' 

"  I  begin  to  think  that  Fulvio  makes  it  late,"  murmured  she. 

Angelia  turned  slightly  pale,  but  her  voice  was  steady  as  she 
answered  :  "  Leaving  mc,  the  prince  told  mo  that  to  morrow  I 
should  know  all,  and  bade  me  not  be  uneasy ;  but  if  you  are 
afraid — " 

"  No  no,"  said  Nina,  "  I  have  no  fear!  all  will  be  done  well.  If 
there  is  a  battle,  so  much  the  better;  he  will  conquer.  Why  did 
you  say  just  now,  Angelia,"  abmptly.fisked  Nina,  "  that  ho  alone 
could  save  you  >" 

"Did  I  say  that?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  ask  why,  when  the  doctor  is  near  at  hand  ?" 

"  What  doctor?" 

"  Doctor  Pierre  Falcone,  who  has  sworn  to  kill  Fulvio." 

"  And  you  speak  calmly  of  such  a  thing!"  exclaimed  Angelia, 
shuddering. 

"  There  are  twenty  who  have  sworn  the  same  oath,"  replied  the 
Zingara,  in  a  disdainful  tone  ;  "  twenty  who  will  die.  But  answer 
my  question,  quick  !" 

Angclia  looked  embarrassed  ;  she  wished  to  speak,  but  dared 
not.  Finally  she  sobbed  out :  "  Ah,  Nina,  if  you  know ;  yet  I 
cannot,  dare  not  tell  you!  I  have  done  nothing;  lama  fool! 
She  has  a  brother — " 

"  Who  has  a  brother  ?"  asked  Nina,  smiling. 

"  The  young  girl — the  young  girl  who  lives  in  the  Hotel  Fol- 
quieri. O,  Nina,  I  do  not  love  him  !  no,  I  am  ready  to  swear  it ! 
How  can  I  love  him  since  he  belongs  to  God  ?  I  do  not  love  him 
— but  lam  miserable!  I  do  not  love  him.  Fulvio!  Fulvio!  I 
love,  I  know  I  love  him.  How  can  I  love  the  young  saint? 
The  waltz  you  spoke  of.  Ah,  Nina,  I  heard  no  words  ;  I  saw 
only  a  pale,  handsome  face ;  a  grave,  quiet  figure.  The  words 
that  my  partner  spoke  I  put  into  those  pale  lips.  When  the  waltz 
was  ended,  my  wicked  dream  was  ended.  I  awoke;  I  heard  his 
kind  words,  and  I  know  I  love  him." 

"  Then  if  you  love  him,  why  do  you  think  and  speak  of  the 
brother  of  this  yonng  girl  ?"  asked  Nina. 

"Because  I  suffer,  Nina — because  the  absence  of  Fulvio  leaves 
me  defenceless — when  he  is  not  by  me  I  begin  to  doubt  myself. 
How  can  I  explain  myself?  Have  pity  on  me,  Nina,  for  I  suffer. 
Listen,  I  will  tell  you  all ;  "  I  have  seen  this  young  girl — in  ray 
opinion  she  is  far  moix!  beautiful  than  I,  because  there  is  such  an 
innocent,  confiding  expression  in  her  face.  I  saw  her  at  the  hos- 
pital for  the  poor  ;  I  asked  who  she  was.  They  told  me  she  was 
the  young  saint's  sister." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  Zingara. 

"Do  not  laugh!"  commanded  Angelia;  "I  will  suffer  no 
mockery  when  he  is  concerned.  When  1  heard  that  answer,  I 
wished  to  see  this  young  saint;  he  was  pointed  out,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  altar.  His  long  wavy  brown  hair  fell  over  his  shoulders, 
over  the  threaObare  cloak.  I  could  not  help  comparing  him  to  the 
brilliant  prince,  my  future  husband.  They  call  him  the  young 
saint,  because  early  and  late  he  is  at  his  prayers,  and  nearly  every 
night  watches  beside  the  bed  of  some  poorsufferer.  I  said  he  was 
kneeling — his  back  was  turned  towards  me.  I  envied  him  his 
faith,  his  sincere  devotion.  Suddenly  the  clock  struck  the  hour; 
he  rose  and  came  towards  me  " 

"  He  is  handsome?"  atked  Nina. 

Angelia  was  very  pale,  and  her  voice  trembled. 

"  Seems  to  me  I  dream.  You  ask  if  he  is  handsome.  I  saw  a 
man,  younger  than  Fulvio,  and — and  more  beautiful ;  Fulvio  pure 
and  timid.  Listen  !  my  heart  beats  as  I  never  felt  it  before.  I 
do  not  love  him,  no,  Nina,  no;  it  was  because  he  looked  like 
Fulvio,  was  it  not  ?  Julian  saw  me,  fori  stood  just  under  the  lamp. 
When  our  eyes  met,  he  staggered,  as  if  struck  by  a  blow — he 
stopped— he  turned  pale  ;  then  lowering  his  eyes,  as  if  fearing  to 
look  at  me,  like  a  shadow  he  fled." 

"  Is  that  all !" 

"  No.  A  remembrance  was  awakened  in  me.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  that  glorious  face.  Last  year,  in  our  journey 
through  Calabria,  Loredan  and  I  stopped  at  the  inn  of  Corpo 
Santo." 

"  Was  it  he  who  fired  upon  the  assassins  ?"  asked  Nina,  quietly. 

Angclia  opened  her  eyes  wide  witli  astonishment,  but  the  an- 
f  wered,  "  No,  it  was  his  lovely  sister.  O,  Nina,  Nina,  I  must  not 
love  him,  for  he  is  vowed  to  God  !  I  am  sure  I  do  not  love  him. 
I  love  him — no,  I  love  Fulvio." 

Just  then  the  grotto  was  filled  with  a  sudden  tumult.  A  hun- 
dred detonations  were  heard  at  once. 

"  The  firoworks  !"  cried  Nina  ;  "  they  were  not  to  go  off  till  the 
arrival  of  his  majesty  ;  the  king  is  there." 

"And  Fulvio?" 

"  Fulvio  is  probably  searching  for  you.     Come,  let  us  hasten !" 

They  took  hold  of  hands  like  two  school-girls,  and  left  the 
grotto.  Near  the  entrance  was  a  man.  Angelia  recognized  him 
as  the  mai^ked  man  who  had  been  joined  by  Visconti  Armel- 
lino. In  passing  near  him,  the  Zingara  said  in  a  light,  sarcastic 
tone  :  "  Good  evening,  most  learned  doctor,  Pierre  Falcone  !" 

The  two  girls  had  replaced  their  masks  upon  leaving  the  grotto. 
The  man  whom  the  Zingara  saluted  as  Pierre  Falcone  remained 
immovable. 

"  He  has  not  moved,  Nina  ;  you  were  mistaken  in  the  person," 
said  Angelia. 

"  I  will  soon  make  sure,'  faid  Nina  ;  and  she  stepped  up  to  the 
domino,  and  taking  bis  hand,  according  to  the  rite  described  by 
us  several  times,  she  said  in  a  whisper :  "  Iron  is  strong  and  char- 
coal is  black  !" 
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She  received  no  answer;  only  the  masked  man  showed  her  his 
■^"  which  was  an  iron  ring.     Nina 

But  SMC  > 


recoiled.     She  walked 


"'    ^"'^   ."»I°"   '^^■■^   "e*"*;    I  was 


mistaken." 

pened?    He  is  the  physician  of  Barfeam     , 

be  dead  !     He  has  stolen  his  ring  of  Silence !"       ^^^"^  •>«»  hap- 

She  turned  again  to  look  at  the  masked  man,  but  he  had  disap- 
peared. The  aspect  of  the  garden  had  changed  very  much — it 
was  now  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  splendid  fireworks.  Angclia 
trembled,  for  she  noticed  the  crowd  were  not  much  occupied  with 
the  brilliant  fi)cctacle,  but  seemed  agitated,  uneasy ;  they  fpoko 
low.  As  the  two  girls  passed  through  the  crowd,  they  heard  such 
remarks  as  these  : 

"  Count  Doria  is  sad.  The  king  has  not  come  unless  ho  is  in- 
cognito. The  prince  royal  has  not  been  seen.  Coriolani  has  not 
re  appeared.  The  friends  of  Malotesta  are  waiting  for  him.  What 
is  going  to  happen  to-night  ?" 

Suddenly  a  general  rumor  circulated  through  the  crowd.  At 
the  current  name,  Nina,  the  brave,  cureless  Nina,  trembled,  but 
only  for  a  moment.     This  name  was  Porporato. 

"Porporato  has  been  assassinated,"  said  some  one,  "yesterday 
evening.  In  his  prison  ?  In  the  street  ?  Thev  drew  him  from 
his  dungeon  then  >  He  escaped.  Has  his  corpse  been  found  ? 
Was  the  Baron  Altamonte  really  Porporato  ?  Who  dealt  the 
blow?  the  police?  the  Companions  of  Silence?" 

All  thcfo  remarks  and  unanswered  questions,  Angclia  Doria 
and  Nina  heard  as  they  sought  the  ball  room. 

The  palace  was  a  magnificent  building.  The  exterior  was  orna- 
mented with  richly  carved  white  marble  pillars  and  balustrades. 
The  interior  was  equally  elegant,  white  marble  pillars,  frescoed 
walls  richly  gilt,  rich  paintings  and  exquisite  statuary. 

Everyone  knew  that  the  king  of  Naples  was  to  be  present  in 
disguise ;  no  one  had  seen  him,  but  he  wa;  come,  it  was  sure,  as 
his  arrival  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  discharge  of  fireworks. 
The  rooms  were  crowded.  Before  the  coming  of  the  splendid 
Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani,  such  men  as  Malatesta,  Sampicri,  Meres- 
chachi,  Vcspuccio  Pitti,  Colonna,  Ziani  and  others  had  shone,  but 
the  prince  came,  and  their  light  was  but  secondary.  They  hated 
the  young  prince  for  that.  It  was  evident  that  Malatesta  was  the 
principal  actor  in  the  scene  to  be  played  ;  his  companions  sur- 
rounded and  encouraged  him.  It  appeared  that  the  part  to  be 
played  was  difficult,  for  he  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  him  here, 
face  to  face.    I  do  not  like  attacking  men  from  behind,  Sampieri." 

"You  were  not  fortunate  when  you  attacked  him  face  to  face, 
signor,"  said  young  Colonna. 

"  Peace,  Colonna,"  said  Sampieri  ;  "and  you,  Malatesta,  listen 
to  mc ;  the  lot  falls  to  you,  and  you  must  give  the  final  stroke.  If 
your  heart  fails  you,  say  so,  and  we  will  place  our  names  in  the 
urn  and  draw  again." 

Malatesta  answered,  "  He  among  you  who  deems  himself  braver 
than  I,  has  only  to  come  to  tlie  lutle  gate,  the  right  of  the  Capua 
gate.  If  he  returns  from  it,  he  can  give  you  the  last  news  con- 
cerning me  !" 

"  Take  care,  marquis !"  said  Gravina  and  Ziana  at  once. 
"  Those  who  boast  are  often  afraid." 

Sampieri  interposed  again. 

"  He  means  not  to  boast ;  all  the  world  can  testify  to  his  bravery. 
All  we  need  is  firmness,  sang-froid,  presence  of  mind  and  a  light 
heart.     Marquis,  have  yon  all  that  at  this  present  moment?" 

"  I  have  all  that,"  replied  Malatesta. 

"  Show  us  your  face,"  said  Vespuccio  Pitti,  of  Florence,  "  for 
your  voice  trembles,  and  you  do  not  stand  perfectly  steady  on 
your  legs." 

Malatesta  stepped  back  and  raised  his  head.  Sampicri  again 
stopped  him.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  these  young  fools  were  ex- 
citing Malatesta,  as  the  lorridors  do  the  bulls  in  the  ring.  He  tore 
off  his  mask  by  a  convulsive  movement ;  his  face  was  livid,  but 
his  eyes  flashed.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  of  twenty-four 
or  five  years  ;  but  for  the  lines  engraven  in  his  face  by  dissipation 
and  bad  passions,  his  likeness  to  his  cousin  Loredan  Doria  would 
have  been  striking.  The  goad  was  no  longer  necessary,  each  saw 
that  well;  the  bull  was  sufficiently  excited.  Sampieri  smiled 
under  his  mask,  seeing  the  foam  that  rested  on  the  livid  lips  of 
his  companion,  and  the  dark  circles  which  surrounded  his  eyes. 

"  Weil,  marqui.s,  well,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand  to  him,  "  I 
know,  if  the  rest  don't,  that  the  son  of  your  father  cannot  tremble." 

"1  forbid  you  to  speak  of  my  father  here!"  murmured  Mala- 
testa ;  and  he  lowered  his  eyes,  for  he  thought  of  his  noble,  hon- 
orable father,  whose  name  he  this  night  would  dishonor. 

"  But,  "  added  he,  "  if  my  father  had  had  this  man  to  deal  with, 
he  would  perhaps  have  acted  like  me  !" 

"  Certainly !  certainly  !"  cried  all ;  "  our  cause  is  good,  marqaia, 
have  no  scruples  ! ' 

One  o'clock  founded  from  the  tower  of  the  palace. 

"It  is  time,"  said  Sampieri;  "the  king  may  retire." 

Two  or  three  voices  demanded,  "  Marquis,  are  you  ready  ?" 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  Malatesta. 

"  Have  you  your  lesson  perfect  i" 

"  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,"  said  Malatesta,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  will  you  not  be  there  to  prompt  me,  my  good  brothers  ?" 

There  was  a  slight  hesitation  in  the  group.  The  marquis  passed 
his  hand  across  his  face,  which  was  bathed  with  perspiration. 

"  You  tremble  violently,  Malatesta,"  murmured  the  Pitti.  And 
another  said,  "Malatesta,  you  dare  not !" 

He  raised  himself  to  his  full,  proud  height. 

"  Signors,"  said  he,  proudly,  and  with  a  certain  accent  of  noble- 
ness in  his  voice,  "  you  have  detested  this  man  longer  than  I.  It 
he  had  not  robbed  me  of  the  love  I  prize,  I  know  I  should  have 
been  his  friend.  It  is  not  only  that  my  blood  has  reddened  the 
blade  of  his  sword— he  has  robbed  me  of  my  happiness.    Let  mo 
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„  u  »it;n  to  be  silent. 


pale  if  lam  ashamed-let  me  tremble  if  I  am  afraid-     One^ear. 
strike  while  trembling  ;  I  swear  that  1  w.ll  «"• 

All  the  hands  soughing  long-prepared  battle.  A  movement 
M<>i"»oa'c  alhong  the  crowd,  and  the  young  men  separated,  going 
to  diflferent  parts  of  the  building.  In  the  farthest  salon  was  the 
greatest  crowd  ;  in  the  next  was  the  court.  The  wide  doors  were 
flung  open,  so  it  seemed  like  one  room.  Sampieri,  who  was  to 
reply  to  Maiatesta  when  he  made  his  accusation,  kept  by  him  and 
entered  the  last  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE    8TARTLIKG     ACCUSATION. 


asked   Sampieri,  in  an 


All  the  people  were  speaking  of  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani.  Im 
mediately,  when  Maiatesta  and  his  friend  entered  the  salon,  he  be 
gan  to  speak  in  a  loud  tone,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion. 

"  If  you  do  not  believe  me,"  said  he,  "  I  will  prove  it  I" 

"  How  can  you   prove  it,  marquis   "" 
equally  loud  tone. 

Some  indiiferent  people  turned 
their  heads,  but  said  nothing,  be- 
cause they  saw  it  was  two  half- 
drunken  young  men.  The  rest  of 
the  company  went  on,  regardless 
of  the  little  quarrel.  Tiie  curious 
listened.  Suddenly  Maiatesta 
cried  :  "  A  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  if  you  wish  !" 

"  Two  thousand,  if  that  pleases 
you  more !"  replied  Sampieri. 

"What  is  it?  what  is  it?" 
asked  several. 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  know  it,"  re- 
plied Maiatesta,  with  a  look  of 
bitterness. 

"Sampieri  maintains  that  he 
has  a  right  to  call  himself  so," 
said  Colonna,  coming  to  the  res- 
cue in  his  turn  ;  "  Maiatesta  pre- 
tends to  the  contrary." 

The  attention  was  at  last  raised, 
and  some  one  asked,  "  Of  whom 
do  they  speak  1" 

"  Eh  !  said  Andrea  Colonna, 
"  do  yon  not  know  ?" 

"They  speak,"  said  Vespuccio 
Pitti,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"of  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani." 

"  It  is  absurd !"  said  Ziani, 
contemptuously.  And  Gravina 
added  sententionsly  :  "  Marquis 
Maiatesta  will  nerer  correct  that !" 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  cried  Mai- 
atesta, "  is  he  not  here  ?  If  he 
was,  you  would  see  the  face  he 
would  make  \" 

"  Do  not  insult  the  absent," 
said  Count  Balbi. 

"  If  Signor  Balbi  wishes  to  be- 
come the  defendant  of  a  miser- 
able wretch  and  a  bandit,"  cried 
Maiatesta,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  he 
is  free  to  do  so ;  I  sustain  my 
remarks." 

The  attention  of  the  court  was 
awakened  ;  hundreds  drew  near 
to  listen.  The  princess  of  Saler- 
na,  like  others,  demanded  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance. 

"If  it  please  your  highness," 
replied  Count  Mareschalchi,  bow- 
ing respectfully,  "they accuse  the 
Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani  with 
having  stolen  his  name." 

"And  who  dares  advance  such 
a  startling  accusation?"  asked 
Maria  Clemantinc  of  Austria, 
princess  of  Salerna. 

"  It  is  the  cousin  of  Loredan  ; 
it  is  Giulio  Dona  D'Aiigri,  Mar- 
quis Maiatesta." 

"  Does  he  say  that  seriously  ?" 
asked  Baron  Castro  Giovanni. 

"  Very  seriously,  highness  ;  he 
says  other  things  graver  still." 

All  the  faces  of  the  court 
ladies  flashed  with  indignation. 
Angelia  Doria  turned  very  pa'e. 
As  to  Signora  Nina  l)ol»i,  whom 
one  would  think  would  be  as  in- 
dignant as  any,  she  appeared  per- 
fectly calm.  She  leaned  carelessly 
on  the  arm  of  the  couch  on  which 
her  friend  sat,  and  maintained  a 
smiling,  radiant,  unconcerned 
face.  Few  knew  her  thoroughly. 
Under  that  calm,  smiling  manner 
her  heart  was  like  a  volcano.  The 
fan  she  held  in  one  hand  was  in 
pieces ;  those  delicate  jewelled 
Angers   had    crushed   the    wood. 

Her  lips  were  bright  and  smiling,  but  the  color  in  each  cheek 
glowed  like  a  spot  of  fire.  In  appearance  only  was  she  indiffer- 
ent. There  were  three  others  equally  calm,  outwardly,  if  not  in- 
wardly. These  were  Andrea  Visconti  Armellino,  superior  inten- 
dant  of  the  royal  police,  the  court  banker  Massimo  Dohi,  Nina's 
uncle,  and  the  Chevalier  Ercole  Pisani.  Behind  them  stood 
Colonel  San  Severo,  who,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  a  prev  to  >ome 
violent  emotion. 

"  Where  is  this  brave  marquis  ?"  said  the  princess  o(  Salerna  ; 
"  this  scandal  must  be  stopped." 

"  If  your  royal  highness  desires,"  began  Castro  Giovanni,  but 
he  did  not  finish.  A  hand  was  laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  murmured  in  his  ear,  "I  am  here,  signor,  and  I  listen  I" 

He  recognized  Loredan  Doria,  masked  and  mingled  in  the  court 
ranks. 

Meanwhile,  thedesultory  conversation  had  dropped,  and  silence 
reigned  so  that  the  two  principal  speakers  could  he  heard.  The 
court  itself,  in  spite  of  its  predilection  for  the  handsome  Fulvio, 
listened  attentively. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Maiatesta,  sarcastically,  "  that  the  thing  has 
gone  so  far.  My  intention  was  not  to  bring  a  puhlic  accusation — " 

"  Yon  will  not  bring  it  far,"  taid  Sau  Severo,  between  his  te«lh. 


•  ^  v^uimve  said  too  much,  marquis,"  said  the  Venetian  Ziana, 
"  not  to  either  retract  or  give  us  proofs." 

"  You  speak  haughtily,  Signor  Ziana,  '  said  Maiatesta. 

"  I  speak  as  I  ought." 

"  Reflect." 

"  1  reflect  upon  the  place  I  am  in.  Each  one  in  this  palace  has 
united  more  than  once  ihe  name  of  the  person  you  insult,  with  the 
cherished  name  of  the  Countess  Angelia  Doria." 

"That  is  true!  that  is  true!"  exclaimed  several;  "  Ziana  is 
right  I" 

"  Ziana  is  wrong  !"  said  others  ;  "  why  bring  the  name  of  the 
Countess  Doria  into  this  rattlebrained  quarrel  ?" 

Sampieri  said,  in  an  under  tone,  "Courage,  marquis,  the  prin- 
cesses listen  !"  Then  he  added  aloud,  "  You  have  talked  a  good 
deal,  Maiatesta,  yet  you  have  said  nothing!" 

"  I  have  accused,"  replied  Maiatesta,  "  the  pretended  Prince 
Fulvio  Coriolani  with  having  led  the  same  life  as  the  rascal  who  is 
to  be  executed  to  morrow." 

"  O,  O,"  exclaimed  many  voices,  "  for  shame !  Compare  Ful- 
vio to  the  false  Baron  Altamonte  !" 

"  Were  they  not  friends  V  cried  Maiatesta. 


"  Corpo  di  Baccho  !"  groaned  San  Severo,  behind  his  three 
colleagues,  "  I  shall  die  of  rage  if  you  do  not  let  me  strangle 
him!" 

"  It  is  the  order  of  the  master,"  said  Massimo  Dolci,  half  turn- 
ing towards  him. 

The  princess  of  Salerna  trembled  with  rage.  That  scene,  in 
presence  of  so  many  assembled  princesses  and  nobles,  was  inex- 
plicable. It  was  not  chance.  Angelia  was  very  pale,  and  she 
whispered  hurriedly  in  the  ear  of  the  princess,  "Madame,  my 
brother  Loredan  Doria  is  the  enemy  of  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani ! 

The  princess  understood  her,  and  looked  round  to  find  some 
high  dignitary,  who  could  execute  her  orders.  Nina,  her  favorite 
lady  of  honor,  who  still  leaned  gracefully  upon  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  said,  "  Highness,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  advise  you,  I 
would  tell  you  to  keep  silence." 

"  Can  I  suffer  it  in  my  presence  ?"  began  the  proud  Austrian. 
"  Highness,"  interrupted  the  Zingara,  "  the  prince,  your  hus- 
band, is  there ;  I  saw  him." 

"  If  the  prince  of  Salerna  deems  it  proper  to  be  silent,  the — " 
"  The  prince  royal  ia  present  also,"  again  intermpted  Nina. 
"  Never  mind." 

"  Highness,  look  well ;  the  king  stands   behind  the  Marquis 

Maiatesta." 

The  princess  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  stupified.  She  had  recog- 
nized the  king.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  feelings  of  the  assem- 
bly had  changed.  They  listened 
with  a  sort  of  curious  interest,  no 
longer  mingled  with  rage. 

"  When  the  absent  are  accused," 
said  Andrea  Colonna,  "  vague  al- 
legations are  not  snflicient. 

"  Are  you  the  defender  of  Co- 
riolani, Andrea  Colonna  ?"  said 
Maiatesta.  '•  I  will  answer  yon. 
My  vague  allegations  shall  become 
positive  facts.  But  to  plead  a 
cause,  there  must  be  a  tribunal.  I 
hope  his  royal  highness.  King 
Ferdinand,  is  here.  I  will  speak 
before  the  king." 

All  the  world  knew  the  king 
was  present,  but  etiquette  com- 
manded that  unless  the  king  chose 
to  reveal  himself,  no  voice  could 
say,  "  the  king  is  here  !" 

The  king  himself,  the  old  man 
draped  in  a  black  velvet  domino, 
who  was  behind  the  marquis, 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said  in  an  under  tone  : 

"  Marquis,  you  have  judges 
here.  Since  you  wish  to  speak 
before  the  king,  speak  !" 

It  was  the  part  of  the  marquis 
to  feign  surprise  ;  but  he  had  not 
time  to  do  much  of  that  acting, 
for  the  king  continued,  "  Do  not 
turn  round,  and  finish  quick ;  I 
am  in  a  hurry !" 

There  was  agitation  in  the 
king's  voice.  Maiatesta  felt  if. 
He  turned  half  round  involunta- 
rily, in  spite  of  the  king's  com- 
mand. He  looked  towards  Sam- 
pieri, his  companion,  for  courage  ; 
and  having  paused  a  moment,  he 
began  : 

"  Since  those  around  me  desire 
that  I  explain  myself,  I  will  do 
so,  though  I  am  not  well  pre- 
pared, and  am  a  poor  speaker.  I 
have  only  one  wish,  which  is,  that 
Coriolani  would  appear,  that  I 
might  condemn  and  dishonor  him 
before  you  all.  His  nocturnal  ad- 
venture is  finished;  he  is  at  lib- 
erty now.  If  he  has  any  friends 
here,  let  them  warn  him,  that  he 


THE    CAREER    OF    INDUSTRY. 


"  What  of  that  ?"  exclaimed  Sampieri ;  "  who  among  us  has 
not  shaken  hands  with  him  ?"  i 

"  There  is  just  as  much  difference  between  Coriolani  and  Alta-  I 
monte,  as  there  is  between  a  white  bonnet  and  a  bonnet  white."       i 

Just  then  two  persons  gained  the  first  rank  of  listeners.     Both   [ 
were  dressed  in  dominoes  and  were  masked  ;  one  was  bent  with 
age,  the  other  was  erect  and  tall.     A  third  placed  himself  near 
Colonel  San  Severo.     Signora  Nina  Dolci  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognizing the  third  person  as  the  one  she  had  accosted  as  Pierre   i 
Falcone. 

Maiatesta,  speaking  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the  confusion  caused 
by  these  new  arrivals,  said,  "  I  am  wrong  ;  it  is  not  the  same   j 
thing.     Altamonte  is  worth  more  than  Coriolani,  for  Altamonte   | 
had  a  name — the  name  of  a  bandit.     He  called  himself   Felice 
Tavola.     While  Coriolani   has   no   name — not   even   that  of   a 
rascal  I" 

This  new  outrage  found  no  echo.     Maiatesta  wiped  hit  face ; 
his  tajik  was  dirticult. 

"  Courage  !"  said  Sampieri,   "you  will  soon  have  finished  ;  the 
king  himself  hears  you." 

Maiatesta  wa.s  facing  so  that  he  had  not  seen  the  new-comers. 
When  Sampieri  told  him  the  king  listened,  he  trembled  violently. 


may  come. 

"  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  that 
Fulvio  Coriolani  has  stolen  his 
name.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat 
it,  that  Fulvio  Coriolani  is  a  mal- 
efactor disguised  as  a  gentleman, 
the  accomplice  of  Baron  Alta- 
monte, a  member  of  that  myste- 
rious and  sanguinary  association 
— the  Companions  of  Silence  !" 

A  stiHed  cry  was  heard  from 
the  part  of  the  salon  where  the 
ladies  of  the  court  sat.  It  was 
Angelia  Doria,  who  had  nearly 
fainted.  Nina  Dolci  caught  her 
in  her  arms  and  whispered  in  her 
ear,  "Fear  nothing!" 

Loredan  Doria,  who  had  quit- 
ted his  place,  made  a  step  towards 
his  sister.  He  had  unmasked 
since  the  king  commanded  Maia- 
testa to  speak. 

The  Marquis  Maiatesta  pro- 
nounced these  words  in  a  clear, 
assured  tone  of  voice.  The  as- 
sembly listened,  astonished,  silent.  The  king  listened,  immovable. 
Opposite  to  the  king  stood,  perfectly  motionless,  impassive,  Ar- 
mellino, Ercole  Pisani,  and  the  wcalt'hy  Massimo  Dolci.  Colonel 
San  Severo,  on  the  contrary,  murmured,  "  What  next  will  he  say  ? 
Corpo  di  Baccho  !  I  shall  have  to  cut  his  tongue  out.  But  if  he 
is  a  police  spy  you  ought  to  know,  Corner!" 

Armellino,  answering  to  the  name  of  Corner,  commanded  him 
to  be  silent,  in  the  name  of  the  master.  A  few  steps  from  him. 
Doctor  Pierre  Falcone  followed  the  commands  of  Johann  Spurz- 
heim — he  watched.  Maiatesta  looked  proudly  round  the  assembly, 
then  went  on  in  a  calm,  deep  tone. 

"  You  were  surprised,  signors  and  signoras,  to  see  Fulvio  Corio- 
lani leave  the  fete  of  which  he  was  the  star,  the  hero.  He  had  no 
choice  but  to  leave.  The  brotherhood  to  which  he  belongs,  j)un- 
ishes  the  least  disobedience  with  death.  He  received  a  mes.sge 
after  supper ;  he  from  that  time  belonged  to  me  ;  I  followed  him, 
I  know  what  he  did." 

"  What  did  he  do  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"  All  the  world  knows,"  replied  Maiatesta,  "  that  a  man  has 
been  assassinated  upon  the  Marinella  wharf,  near  the  Madelini 
bridge.  Report  said  that  this  man  was  Fulvio  Coriolani  ;  the  im- 
provisatore  on   the  public  square  said  so.     Here,  even,  in  this 
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Dona  palace,  where  he  hag  spread  his  attentions,  they  repeated  it, 
and  I  saw  turn  pale  the  beautiful,  pure  young  girl  who — " 

"  I  forbid  you.  Marquis  Malatesta,"  proudly  interrupted  Count 
Loredan,  "  to  make  any  allusion  to  my  sister,  Angelia  Doria." 

The  princess  of  Salerna  grasped  Angelia's  hand. 

"  You  judged  your  brother  ill." 

"  Well  spoken,  Loredan  !"  said  a  voice 

Malatesta  knew  the  voice  belonged  to  the  king  ;  a  shade  passed 
before  his  eyes. 

"  The  wretch  bewitches  all,  even  the  king,"  murmured  he,  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"  Courage,  marquis  !"  said  Sampieri ;  "  I  tell  you  wc  shall 
crush  him  !" 

Malatesta  summoned  all  his  firmness  to  go  on. 

"  Why  did  people  say  it  was  the  Prince  Coriolani  who  was 
assassinated  on  the  Madelini  bridge  t  I  will  tell  j-ou.  Because 
Coriolani  had  been  seen  on  the  Marinella  wharf  talking  with  the 
unknown  in  sailor's  dress.  No  crime  yet.  But  who  was  the 
sailor  ?  Tliis  sailor,  named  Sansovina,  as  the  Minister  of  State 
can  tell  you,  commanded  an  armed  vessel  lying  off  the  wharf, 
which  vessel  waited  to  take  a  passenger  to  France.  The  name  of 
the  passenger  was  Felice  Tavola,  otherwise  the  Baron  Altamonte." 

The  man  who  stood  next  to 
the  king,  unmasked.  It  was 
Francis  of  Bourbon,  prince  royal. 

"  Uncover  your  face,  signor," 
said  he  to  his  right  hand  neighbor. 

The  mask  was  removed,  dis- 
closing the  handsome  face  of 
Carlo  Piccolomini,  Minister  of 
State. 

The  royal  prince  added: 
"  Speak,  I  pray  you  " 

"Highness,"  replied  Piccolo- 
mini,  "  what  the  Marquis  Mala- 
testa has  just  said  is  true  ;  the 
sailor  Sansovina  has  escaped  us, 
bat  he  boarded  a  vessel  destined 
to  aid  the  flight  of  Altamonte. 
Towards  eleven  o'clock,  the  ves- 
sel being  watched,  weighed  an- 
chor and  went  to  the  other  side  of 
the  city." 

"  That  is  strange !"  said  a 
voice  in  a  far  comer  of  the  hall. 

Nina  Dolci  placed  her  lips  close 
to  Angelia's  ear,  and  whispered 
earnestly:  "Have  you  faith  in 
me  ?  I  swear  to  you  on  my  hopes 
of  paradise,  that  whoever  attacks 
Fulvio  Coriolani  will  be  broken  !" 

"  God  watch  and  protect  him  !" 
murmured  Angelia ;  "  the  accusa- 
tion is  infamous  !" 

The  words  of  the  State  Min- 
ister produced  a  great  effect.  The 
intendant  of  the  royal  police  gave 
a  start,  then  relapsed  into  indif- 
ference. Colonel  San  Severo, 
bowing  his  tall  head  till  it  was  on 
a  level  with  his  colleagues,  whis- 
pered, in  a  tone  of  intense  aston- 
ishment, "  How  the  deuce  does 
he  know  all  that  ?" 

Pierre  Falcone,  the  observer, 
watched  him  more  narrowly  out 
of  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

"  I  am  happy,"  continued  Mal- 
atesta, with  a  triumphant  air, 
"  that  his  excellency,  Signor 
Carlo  Piccolomini,  has  deigned 
to  corroborate  my  words  with  his 
honorable  testimony.  I  did  not 
expect  to  receive  this  aid,  and,  if 
I  dare  express  myself  so,  I  had 
no  need  of  it  What  remains  for 
me  to  tell,  will  be  publicly  known 
to-morrow.  That  man,  who  I 
am  obliged  to  call  Coriolani, 
through  ignorance  of  his  real 
name,  has  committed  an  assass- 
ination this  night,  perhaps  two — " 

The  assembly  was  agitated. 
Angelia  Doria  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  the  young  Zingara.  The  king 
made  a  sign.  The  Minister  of 
State  commanded  silence.  One 
strange  thing  happened.  The 
princess  of  Salerna,  who  was  a 
favorite  of  the  king,  crossed  the 
hall,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Count  Castro  Giovanni.  She 
came  to  the  king,  and  kissing  his 
hand,  said,  "  I  know  it  is  you,  my 
father,  and  I  pray  you  put  a  stop 
to  this  scandal." 

The  king  turned  from  her 
coldly,  and  said  to  Malatesta : 
"Goon!" 

"  An  assassination,  I  said,"  re- 
plied the  accuser ;  "  AltHraonIc  is 
dead.  I  have  seen  his  corpse ; 
a  ball  passed  through  his  heart. 
Two  assassinations,  I  believe  ;  for 
the  man  who  lay  weltering  in 
his  blood  on  the  Madelini  bridge  was  a  Companion  of  Silence." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Carlo  Piccolomini ;  "  but  how  did  you 
know  it?" 

"  Yes,"  involuntarily  exclaimed  Colonel  San  Severo,  "  how  did 
yon  know  it?" 

The  Minister  of  State  looked  at  him  fixedly.  The  look  em- 
barrassed Massimo  Dolci  and  Ercole  Pisani.  Then  he  whispered 
in  the  king's  ear.  Those  who  were  near,  thought  they  heard  the 
name  of  Johann  Spurzheim.  This  pause  gave  Malatesta  time  to 
recover  his  self-possession  ;  for  the  question  asked  him  was  unex- 
pected, and  he  knew  not  what  to  answer. 

The  old  Massimo  Dolci  trod  on  the  colonel's  toes. 

"Do  you  wish  in  ten  minutes  to  be  called  by  your  right  name 
of  Luca  Tristany?"  murmured  he.  "Do  you  wish  at  break  of 
day  to  be  swinging  from  the  scaffold  erected  for  Felice  Tavola  ?" 

"  I  was  wrong,"  said  San  Severo  ;  "  but  that  scoundrel  David 
Heimer  has  played  a  false  game  !  ' 

Sampieri  saw  the  trembling  of  Malatesta. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he,  "you  will  get  through  if  you  do  not  waver." 

And  Malatesta  went  on,  blindly. 

"  How  do  I  know  that,  signor?  I  know  more  than  that— some 
things  which  will  perhaps  surprise  you,  you  who  watch  over  the 


safety  of  the  kingdom.  Until  the  last  moment,  the  brotherhood 
of  Silence  held  out  to  the  Baron  Altamonte  hopes  of  delivery.  A 
file  and  cords  were  placed  in  his  dungeon,  and  he  was  to  escape 
by  the  ancient  passage  communicating  with  the  caves  of  Saint 
John  the  Greater  ;  and  he  would  have  done  so  had  not  the  gov- 
ernor of  Castel  Veccliio  transferred  him  suddenly  to  a  dungeon  in 
the  highest  tower.  His  accomplices  were  apprized  of  that.  They 
agreed  that  Felice  Tavola  should  be  delivered  by  force,  or  assas- 
sinated in  his  dungeon.  The  most  hardened  sometimes  confess  at 
tlio  last  hour.  It  was  necessary  to  avoid  that.  One  of  the  Mas- 
ters of  Silence  was  chosen  to  accomplish  the  prodigious  feat  of 
delivering  him.  To  do  that  the  man  must  be  a  demon.  They 
chose  Coriolani.  The  fortress  lias  been  scaled  !" 
|to  bk  contikded.] 
[Back  numbers  o(  Ballou^fl  Pictorial  containiDg  the  previous  chaptem  of  thip 
story,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 
. «—*•*-» 

Let  us  so  employ  our  youth,  that  the  very  old  ago  which  will 
deprive  us  of  attention  from  the  eyes  of  the  women,  shall  enable 
us  to  replace  what  we  have  lost  with  something  better  from  the 
ears  of  the  men  — Cullon. 


THE   WASTED    LIFE. 


THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 

The  engravings  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  Hogarth's  series  of  the  Industrious  and  Idle  Ap- 
prentices, which  exhibit  art  in  the  light  of  a  moral  teacher.  In 
George  Cruikshank's  "  Bottle,"  we  have  a  similar  purpose.  The 
French  artist  who  designed  the  pictures  before  us,  has  caught  their 
spirit,  and  his  sketches  are  true  to  nature — that  is,  French  nature. 
"The  two-fold  story  he  tells  us  with  his  pencil  is  common  enough  ; 
but  interesting,  as  all  truthful  records  of  life  are.  We  relish  it 
none  the  less  because  it  is  very  Frenchy.  Take  the  first  group  on 
the  left  hand  picture  to  begin  with.  The  hero  of  the  pictorial  nar- 
rative, a  carpenter,  leaving  home  for  his  day's  work,  is  parting 
with  his  young  wife,  who  is  going  to  market  to  make  her  purchases 
for  the  supply  of  the  family.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  kiss 
at  parting — but  our  young  folks  in  the  picture  do  it  in  a  complica- 
ted manner,  just  as  a  dancer  and  danseuse  do  it  on  the  stage  of 
the  opera  in  a  grand  pas  de  deux.  A  little  farther  on  we  have  a 
glimpse  at  the  interior  of  this  gallant  young  carpenter's  home. 
The  pretty  young  wife  is  at  the  wash-tub,  while  the  old  grand- 
mother is  tending  the  baby ;  and  puss,  lazy  and  contented,  sits  be- 
fore the  comfortable  fire.  Follo\ving  the  career  of  our  hero,  we 
find  his  family  increased  ;  for  that  sturdy  boy  and  girl  caressing 


the  aged  grandmother,  are  undoubtedly  the  carpenter's  offspring  ; 
and  so  is  the  frolicksomo  child  held  up  in  the  fond  mother's  arms 
to  greet  the  father  on  his  return  from  his  daily  labor.  Next  we 
have  the  father,  with  his  eldest  son  apprenticed  to  the  same  call- 
ing, eating  the  lunch  his  wife  has  brought  him  at  the  door  of  his 
shop  The  interior  of  the  workshop,  neat  and  orderly,  is  next 
delineated.  The  boy  is  here  represented  as  old  enough  to  do  his 
share  of  work.  In  the  last  scene  he  is  waiting  on  a  wealthy  cus- 
tomer in  his  library.  He  has  now  become  a  master-builder,  and 
we  take  leave  of  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune.  Turn  we  now  to  the  contrasting  picture,  that 
illustrating  a  wasted  life.  The  first  scene  shows  us  the  idle  and 
dissipated  workman  drinking  at  the  bar  of  a  liquor  shop.  A 
drunken  ruffian  who  has  had  his  fill,  is  climbing  the  stairs.  Next 
we  have  the  interior  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop  ;  where  the  wretched 
wife,  in  the  extremity  of  her  penury  and  want,  pledges  her  wed- 
ding ring  for  a  few  sous  wherewith  to  obtain  bread.  The  wine- 
shop again,  with  the  husband  and  father  stupidly  drunk  on  a 
bench.  Next  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  wretched  garret,  in  which 
the  unfortunate  f  imily  herd  together  on  the  straw.  They  are 
roused  at  midnight — as,  bursting  the  rotten  door  from  its  hinges, 
the  brutalized  head  of  the  family,  its  horror,  scourge  and  rain, 

half  crazy,  half  stupified  with 
drink,  staggers  in.  The  next 
scene  is  sadder  yet,  if  possible. 
The  grief-stricken,  despairing 
mother  is  driven  to  the  agonizing 
extremity  of  parting  with  her 
youngest-born  forever.  She  is  at 
the  door  of  the  "  Hospice  des 
Enfants  Trouves," — the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  With  a  beating 
heart  she  pulls  the  bell — a  mo- 
ment more,  and  she  will  stagger 
away  heart-stricken  and  bereft  of 
the  helpless  innocent  she  has 
cherished  in  her  bosom.  But  the 
act  is  one  of  dire  necessity — left 
with  her  the  infant  would  perish 
— the  other  children  arc  old 
enough  to  beg.  We  are  in  the 
street  again,  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  The  brutalized  father  has 
committed  a  crime — a  robbery — 
it  may  be  a  murder,  and  ho  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  guard.  The 
guillotine  or  the  gallows  will  end 
his  career.  What  becomes  of  the 
mother  and  children  we  see  in  the 
next  picture.  They  are  homeless. 
The  mother  mutely  but  eloquently 
implores  charity,  as  she  holds  a 
sick  girl  in  her  arms ;  another 
daughter  tries  to  earn  a  few  cop- 
pers by  the  sale  of  some  trifling 
wares.  Dark  as  the  picture  is, 
we  cannot  deny  its  truth.  The 
two  destinies  are  before  us  with 
their  example  and  their  warning. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  lot  of  the  in- 
dustrious workman  ;  on  the  other, 
that  of  the  debauchee.  Here,  in- 
dustry, the  sweets  of  home,  the 
gratification  of  wages  honestly 
earned;  there,  the  idleness  of 
dram  shops,  wife  and  children  de- 
voured by  fever  and  shame,  and 
the  prison  or  the  scaffold  at  the 
close;  the  career  of  industry — 
the  wasted  life  I — the  good  spirit 
of  order,  the  evil  spirit  of  disor- 
der. The  man  who  forgets  his 
duties  for  outward  enjoyments, 
who  through  the  vices  of  a  course 
of  madness  reaches  crime  at  last, 
is  possessed  of  the  same  insa- 
tiable and  unbridled  spirit  which 
destroyed  the  legendary  Faust. 
Sublime  geniuses  and  grosser  na- 
tures are  equally  exposed  to  its 
fascinations.  The  man,  on  the 
contrary,  who  has  toiled  for  his 
family,  insensibly  finds  his  labor 
lightened — the  duty  which  pressed 
on  him  as  a  yoke  becomes  his 
crown.  The  Arabs  relate  that 
one  of  the  elect  of  God  was  one 
d"»y  met  by  an  angel,  who  offered 
to  gratify  his  dearest  wish.  The 
elect,  whose  spiric  wai""'"'" """/ 
the  contemplation  of  the  infinite, 
asked  to  know  the  world  which 
enveloped  the  earth.  The  angel 
transported  him  thither ;  but,  ar- 
rived at  the  furthest  limits,  the 
elect  saw  another  world  opening 
which  he  also  wished  to  visit ; 
then  another,  and  a  thousand 
others,  which  he  traversed  on  the 
wings  of  his  angelic  guide.  Now 
the  deeper  he  plunged  into  these 
abysses  of  creation,  the  less  ho 
was  satisfied ;  the  desire  of  kno  w- 
ledge  swept  him  on  with  increased 
rapidity,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself; 
his  career  became  every  moment  more  painful,  and  yet  he  could 
not  stop  !  Suddenly  he  felt  this  fever  cool,  and  cried  out  to  the 
angel  to  go  no  further.  Below  him,  through  the  clouds,  he  had 
recognized,  beneath  a  cluster  of  palm  trees,  the  humble  roof  be- 
neath which  he  was  born.  A  memory  of  the  heart  had  calmed 
the  caprices  of  the  mind. 


WOMEN  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  recorded,  that  among  the  persons  returned  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1361  (35  Edward  III.),  were  "  Marie,  Countesse  de  Norff ; 
Alianor,  Countesse  de  Ormond  ;  Philippa,  Countesse  de  March  ' 
Agnes,  Countesse  de  Pembrook ;  and  Catharine,  Countesse  de 
AthoU."  In  the  preceding  year  also,  there  had  been  ^rits  tpsted 
at  Roynton,  on  the  5th  of  April,  issued  to  divers  earls,  bishops, 
and  to  four  abesses,  requiring  their  attendance  at  Westminster  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Trinity,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  of  an  aid 
for  the  making  of  the  king's  eldest  son  a  knight,  etc.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  any  ladies  ever  actually  took  their  seats  in 
Parliament  by  virtue  of  these  summonses  ;  but  (hero  are  numer- 
ous instances  on  record  of  both  squires  and  knights  having  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  right  of  their  wives. — Notes  and  Queries. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial-] 
THE    MOHAWK    CHIEF. 

BT    '"COSMOS." 

ne  stood  by  the  gruTes  of  brs  once  prood  sires. 

Then  strode  to  the  spot  of  their  council  fires; 

And  the  stern  old  chief,  like  a  lion  at  bay, 

Awaited  his  foes  that  in  ambush  lay. 

From  Ontario's  wares,  where  his  lodgc-*moke  rose. 

To  the  fresh  green  woods  where  the  Mohawk  flow8. 

They  bad  tracked  his  steps  through  the  Jong  dark  night, 

And  hang  like  the  wolf  on  bis  rapid  flight. 

As  he  heard  the  steps  of  the  Huron  thiere?. 

All  cracftl/og  aronnd  on  the  dry  forest  leaves; 
As  stealthily  creeping  with  scarcely  a  sound, 
They  gnthered  about  in  the  lone  borial-pvand. 
Soon  the  wild  war-wboo'p  in  the  lonely  delJ, 
On  the  listening  ears  of  the  warrior  fellt 
And  with  folded  arms  and  a  haughty  mien, 
He  watched  for  his  foes,  thongb  as  yet  nmetm. 

Then  his  thoughts  went  back  fVom  the  lonely  green, 

To  his  smiling  home  on  the  Wissimolene; 

By  whose  flowery  banks  ne»r  the  blue  lake  shore. 

The  smoke  of  his  wigwam  should  cheer  him  no  more. 

And  his  brow  grew  dark  as  be  thought  of  the  night, 

And  the  loss  of  his  tribe  in  the  terrible  fight; 

For  a  noble  son  and  a  score  or  more 

Of  his  warriors  slept  on  that  bloody  sbore. 

But  the  foe  came  on  as  the  day-god  slept. 
Ere  the  morning  dew  from  the  grrrsses  crept; 
And  hideons  yells  on  the  fresh  air  rose. 
As  the  dawning  light  on  the  chieftain  flows. 
They  bind  him  with  thongs,  and  dancing  fn  glee, 
ContcmpttioTtsIy  shout  and  tell  him  to  flee; 
But  still  he  speaks  not.  nor  lowers  Ms  eyes. 
But  moodily  smiles  at  tfaeir  taunting  cries. 

Then  chanting  the  song  of  the  Mohawk  bravo. 

As  shadows  of  death  o'er  the  doomed  one  ware: 

The  death-song  so  gay,  when  with  glory  elate ; 

The  death-flong  9o  fierce,  ns  scowling  in  hate ; 

Or  sad  in  its  wail,  as  be  thinks  of  his  friends, 

As  the  mystic  trail  on  his  Tision  bends; 

But  he  looks  far  away  to  the  red  roan's  borne. 

When  in  bright  hunting-grounds  he  ever  shall  roam. 

They  gxthersd  dry  boughs  and  gams  from  the  wood. 
And  his  funeral  pyre  before  him  now  stood ; 
With  a  firm,  slow  step  he  marched  to  bis  tomb, 
TTbere  the  fiery  fieud  in  bis  redness  bloomed. 
The  war-cry  is  hushed,  the  death-song  is  stilled. 
And  as  his  now  mark  the  spot  which  he  filled ; 
But  the  Mohawk  brave,  in  thebonting-ground, 
His  warriors  and  son  in  happiness  found. 

<  ^■^  » 

[Written  for  Ballon^s  Pictorial.) 

M  A  u  D.* 

BT    ELIZA    F.    MORIARTT. 

The  mellow  rays  of  a  snmmer  snnsct  danced  and  quivered 
across  the  neatly  sanded  floor  of  Keiiben  Brown's  humble  sitting- 
room.  The  good  farmer  sat  at  the  open  window,  inhaling  the 
breath  of  the  roses  and  jasmine,  that  clambered  among  the  ivy  to 
the  Tery  thatch.  At  intervals  his  ear  was  greeted  with  sweet 
snatches  of  song  from  a  robin-red-breast  that  had  made  its  ho)ne 
in  the  noble  old  oak  which  spread  its  broad  branches  over  the 
little  homestead  for  three  generations. 

There  was  a  smile  of  contentment  and  peace  in  his  sun-hnrnt 
conntcnance,  as  he  wiped  his  ample  forehead,  and  rested  in  his 
high-backed  chair  after  the  trials  of  the  day,  while  the  scented 
breeze  lifted  the  locks,  "  now  wearing  thin  and  bare,"  from  his 
reverend  brow.  It  was  with  no  thoughtless  eye  that  he  gazed  out 
upon  the  fair  scene  before  him.  The  waving  fields  that  spread 
their  golden  treasures  to  his  gaze,  were  his.  The  mill  beyond,  its 
swift  sails  now  still  and  motionless,  nad  no  otlier  owner  than 
Heuben  Brown.  A  comely  matron  approaches  from  the  dairy- 
"  '  •"■J(SS  the  road,  the  lightness  and  grace  of  youth  in  her  step, 
though  youth  itself  had  long  since  fled,  and  his  heart  receives  a 
new  emotion  of  pleasure,  as  his  eyes  follow  the  form  of  his  dear 
wife,  Alice.  And  was  not  their  sweet  child,  Maud,  known  far  and 
wide,  as  the  "  Beauty  of  Glenthorn?"  Ay,  happy  indeed,  was 
Reuben  Brown. 

"  Our  Maud  lingers  late  this  evening,"  remarked  farmer  Brown, 
as  he  drew  near  the  board  to  partake  of  the  tempting  meal  that  had 
been  prepared  for  some  time. 

The  home  brewed  ale  foamed  and  frothed  in  the  great  tankard 
that  had  served  his  sire  and  grand-sire  before  him,  and  it  gave  an 
additional  zest  to  his  appetite  to  look  at  the  ruddy  cheese,  dainty 
butter  and  snow-white  bread,  all  prepared  by  the  hands  of  his 
excellent  Alice. 

"  She  must  have  met  William,  and  of  course,  the  young  couple 
take  no  heed  of  the  flight  of  time,"  she  returned. 

For  a  moment  a  shadow  darkened  the  farmer's  brow,  he  shook 
his  head  moodily  as  he  replied  : 

"  I  fear  that  heavy  hang  the  hours  Maud  spends  in  William's 
company  now,  she  isn't  as  she  used  to  be,  singing  like  a  lark  from 
morning  till  night.  She  ever  seems  uneasy  when  William  comes 
to  the  farm.  But  you  must  have  noticed  this  change  in  her, 
yourself?" 

Alice  said  that  she  had  observed  a  coldness  between  them,  a 
lovers'  quarrel,  which  would  end  in  a  mutual  reconciliation,  and 
unite  their  hearts  closer  than  ever. 

"  The  coldness  is  all  on  Maud's  side,"  Reuben  went  on  to  say  ; 
"a  half  glance  might  prove  to  you  that   William  loves  the  very 
*  Founded  on  bet. 


ground  she  stands  on.  Listen,  Alice,  I  was  led  to  speak  of  this 
on  account  of  what  I  witnessed  yesterday.  When  the  people  were 
coming  <  ut  of  church,  William  hastened  to  her  side,  but  she,  with 
a  cold  salute,  passed  on  and  joined  some  of  her  companions.  It 
grieved  me  to  see  the  expression  of  pain  that  rested  on  his  coun- 
tenance. Seeing  my  eyes  upon  him,  he  tried  to  look  indifferent, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  arrow  of  disappointment  had  en- 
tered his  heart.  He  soon  after  took  his  leave  without  casting  a 
look  at —  " 

"  My  God',  what  has  happened  !"  burst  simultaneously  from  the 
lips  of  Alice  and  Reuben,  as  Maud  entered,  accompanied  by  a 
stranger,  while  the  garments  of  both  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
recently  in  the  water. 

Maud  hastened  to  relieve  her  parents'  anxiety  by  explaining  the 
cause  of  her  present  appearance.  Returning  from  old  blind 
Lucy's,  and  lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  at  some  distance 
from  the  mill,  she  had  reached  for  a  flower,  fell  in,  and  would  have 
inevitably  been  drowned,  but  for  the  stranger,  who  plunged  in  and 
saved  her. 

Reuben  grasped  the  young  man  by  the  hand,  telling  him  to  con- 
sider him  as  his  best  friend ;  and  henceforth  there  was  not  a  more 
welcome  guest  at  farmer  Brown's  than  Harman  Howard.  Tall, 
dark,  with  eyes  of  deep  blue,  which  had  an  expression  so  full  of 
generous  feeling  that  he  instinctively  won  the  confidence  of  all, 
while  his  graceful  manners  made  a  most  pleasing  impression  on 
the  grateful  hearts  of  the  parents. 

"  Dame  Nature  never  intended  you  for  a  farmer,  my  boy  !" 

Reuben  Brown  had  been  noticing  the  white  and  delicate  hands 
of  Harman  Howard,  as,  some  evenings  subsequently,  he  was  as- 
sisting Maud  to  tie  up  the  broken  trellis-work  of  her  arbor. 

"I  am  a  painter,"  he  smilingly  returned.  "  My  art  led  me  to 
visit  the  beautiful  scenes  of  this  favored  country." 

"You  admire  this  part  of  the  country,  then?"  interrupted  Reu- 
ben, evidently  much  pleased  at  Harman's  preference. 

Many  were  the  praises  that  the  young  painter  bestowed  on  the 
scenery  of  Shropshire,  but  the  surrounding  neighborhood  pleased 
him  most,  and  with  the  accuracy  of  one  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  village,  he  described  each  charming  landscape. 

"  On  my  word,  you  know  the  place  better  than  I  do  myself. 
Have  you  never  been  here  before  ?"  inquired  Reuben. 

Harman  said  that  he  had  been  staying  in  the  village  for  several 
weeks,  taking  sketches. 

"  Didn't  yon  ever  see  ray  girl  before  the  evening  when  you  so 
nobly  rescued  her  ?" 

It  was  not  without  a  motive  that  farmer  Brown  asked  this  ques- 
tion ;  while  Maud  bent  her  head  over  the  tangled  fEowers,  and  her 
cheek  wore  a  brighter  red  than  the  sweet  rose-bud  which  she  was 
unconsciously  picking  to  pieces. 

Harman  replied  somewhat  evasively,  that  few  would  visit  the 
neighborhood  without  the  desire  of  seeing  its  fairest  flower. 

Weeks  wore  on.  Harman,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his 
sketches,  was  a  daily,  but  not  an  unwelcome  visitant  at  farmer 
Brown's,  if  we  except  the  worthy  host  himself.  He  now  perceived 
the  cause  of  Maud's  indifference  to  William  Frost,  her  affianced 
husband,  dating  this  change  in  her  sentiments,  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  young  painter  in  the  village.  Yet,  he  would  not  deny 
the  hospitality  of  his  house  to  one  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  his  child. 

All  this  time  William  had  not  approached  the  cottage.  It 
piqued  the  pride  of  the  father  that  the  young  lover  should  appear 
so  unmindful  of  the  charms  of  his  beautiful  daughter,  while  he 
waited  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  him  coming  to  make  over- 
tures for  a  reconciliation. 

William  Frost  was  his  own  master,  and  the  richest  farmer  in 
Shropshire.  There  was  not  a  maiden  in  the  parish  who  would  not 
be  beside  herself,  if  he  had  bestowed  on  her  the  love  that  thrilled 
no  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  village  beauty. 

Betrothed  to  William  when  a  mere  child,  she  had  mistaken  a 
sisterly  affection  for  that  deeper  feeling  that  every  woman  should 
bear  with  her  to  the  altar.  With  sorrowful  anxiety  she  now  felt 
that  she  could  not  reciprocate  his  attachment.  Love — first  love 
dawned  lipon  her  soul  when  in  one  of  her  visits  to  old  blind 
Lucy's,  she  found  her  place  occupied  by  a  noble  looking  youth. 
He  arose  respectfully  when  she  entered,  and  bowing  to  her  as  if 
she  were  "  the  lady  of  the  land,"  with  a  look  of  silent  and  intense 
homage,  he  took  his  leave. 

Many  times  did  the  stranger  cross  her  path  after  that,  yet  he 
never  offended  her  by  lifting  his  eyes  to  her  sweet  face.  As  he 
moved  slowly  along,  apparently  engaged  in  the  study  of  nature, 
her  eyes  involuntarily  marked  his  dignified  bearing  and  graceful 
carriage,  which  served  as  a  dangerous  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
awkward  air  of  her  rustic  lover. 

Maud  had  received  an  education  far  superior  to  persons  in  her 
rank  of  life.  She  was  not  only  a  correct  scholar  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, but  she  had  made  considerable  acquirements  in  French  and 
Latin,  and  played  with  taste  and  skill  on  the  harpsichord. 

AVhat  a  new  delight  it  was  for  the  young  girl,  to  meet  with  one 
who  could  sympathize  with  her.  Every  word  of  Harman's 
thrilled  her  to  the  heart  ;  he  opened  to  her  glimpses  of  worlds 
which  were  unknown  to  her  before.  No  wonder,  that  when  away 
from  him,  life  seemed  to  have  lost  its  sweetest  charm. 

Another  week  effected  a  great  change  in  the  cottage.  William, 
stung  with  jealousy,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  supplanted  by 
Harman,  conquered  his  pride  and  sought  an  interview  with  Maud. 
But  she  was  absent  when  he  called,  having  gone  to  visit  the  nuns, 
at  the  convent  where  she  had  been  educated. 

An  understanding  followed  between  himself  and  the  farmer, 
whose  highest  ambition  was  to  see  Maud  the  wife  of  the  "upper- 
most farmer  in  the  county,"  as  he  was  described  in  his  native  vil- 
lage.   William  well  knew  the  effects  of  addressing  himself  to  the 


father's  feelings,  and  he  now  aroused  all  his  indignation  against 
Harman 

"  You  are  the  talk  of  the  village,"  he  said,  "  people  wonder  at 
you  for  allowing  a  penniless  adventurer  to  seek  the  hand  of  your 
daughter.  Believe  me,  Reuben,  he  already  thinks  this  farm 
securely  his  own." 

Before  William  left  the  house,  Reuben  promised  him  that  in 
three  days  more,  Maud  should  be  his. 

"  Next  Sunday  will  be  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  our 
wedding,"  he  said,  turning  affectionately  towards  his  dear  wife, 
who,  with  a  troubled  look  on  her  face,  faintly  smiled,  but  remained 
silent.  "  That  blessed  day's  sun  will  not  set  without  seeing  Maud 
a  happy  bride." 

Maud  proceeded  on  her  way.  Many  times  did  she  cast  a  "  long- 
ing, lingering  look  behind,"  but  Harman,  who  had  never  failed  to 
meet  her  in  her  rambles,  did  not  make  his  appearance  now.  A 
shade  of  disappointment  rested  on  her  face,  and  hoping  to  meet 
him  on  her  return,  she  hastened  towards  the  convent.  ' 

The  good  nuns  greeted  her  with  their  usual  kindness,  entertain- 
ing her  hospitably. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  Lady  Abbess,  "  yon  will  now  come 
to  the  chapel  and  see  the  beautiful  painting  that  was  sent  ns  yes- 
terday. We  know  not  who  the  kind  donor  is,  but  we  shall  pray 
for  him.  A  note  liegging  its  acceptance  was  written  in  a  bold, 
vigorous  hand.  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  the  handwriting  of  the 
painter,  who,  we  think,  must  have  sent  ns  this  charming  present." 

Maud  blushed,  remembering  that  when  speaking  of  the  sister- 
hood to  Harman,  he  told  her  he  would  give  them  a  painting  on 
which  he  was  employed  ;  one  that  he  thought  would  be  acceptable. 

"  It  is  the  Madonna,"  said  the  Lady  Abbess  approaching  the 
altar,  and  drawing  aside  the  veil  that  covered  the  painting,  turned 
to  Maud  with  an  inquiring  look. 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  Maud  beheld,  in  the  beautiful 
countenance  of  the  Madonna,  her  own  sweet  resemblance.  The 
nuns  seemed  to  enjoy  her  surprise  and  confusion. 

"  We  all  said  that  you  must  have  sat  for  it,"  said  sister  Andrea, 
kissing  her  white  brow,  "  yet  if  the  painter  wishes  to  preserve  his 
incognito,  we  shall  not  ask  you  to  reveal  it.  The  lively  nun 
went  on  to  tell,  that  William  Frost,  who  was  her  nephew,  had 
called  to  see  her  some  two  hoors  previously,  when  on  his  way  to 
the  village. 

"  Did  he  see  this  painting  ?" 

Maud  asked  the  question  unconsciously. 

"  I  showed  it  to  him ;  he  regarded  it  long  bnt  said  not  a  word." 

The  nuns  were  anxious  that  Maud  should  remain  longer,  but, 
excusing  herself,  she  took  her  departure,  with  a  sad  presentiment 
that  some  sorrow  was  alnjut  to  befall  her.  She  had  passed  through 
the  wood  that  was  situated  between  her  home  and  the  convent, 
and  where  the  rustle  of  every  leaf  made  her  heart  throb  with  the 
hope  that  the  loved  one  was  near.  She  now  stood  leaning  over 
the  little  rustic  bridge  that  spanned  the  blue  stream  into  whose 
depths  she  was  gazing,  while  her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  one 
image  that  was  enshrined  in  her  heart. 

A  step  at  her  side  brought  the  crimson  tide  to  her  cheeks,  and 
turning,  she  beheld  William  Frost,  regarding  her  with  mingled 
sorrow  and  love.  Surprise  instantly  gave  way  to  disappointment, 
while  her  eyes  fell  beneath  the  earnest  gaze  of  him  whose  happi- 
ness she  sadly  felt  she  was  abont  to  destroy. 

"  Have  you  no  word  of  greeting  for  me,  Maud  ?  It  is  long  since 
we  met — to  me  it  has  been  an  age." 

Maud  would  have  spoken  but  she  knew  not  how  to  reply.  Ho 
took  her  hand,  this  she  did  not  refuse.  He  asked  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion, while  he  besought  her  to  give  him  back  the  love  which  had 
blessed  his  existence. 

"  My  own  dear  girl,  you  will  give  me  back  that  love  1" 

"  Love !"  she  repeated,  struggling  in  vain  for  resolution  to 
breathe  the  fatal  truth  and  tell  him  that  she  could  never  be  his. 

Her  hand  was  still  in  his,  her  eyes  down-drooped  and  her 
cheek  whiter  than  the  trembling  lily  that  kissed  the  wave  at  her 
feet. 

"  Yes,  Maud,  the  love  that  was  nnchangeab?y  bright  between 
us  until — no,  I  will  not  wrong  you  with  the  thought.  It  is  not  in 
you  to  bestow  one  encouraging  look  of  fondness  on  a  nameless 
wanderer —  "  He  paused,  for  Maud  lifted  her  flashing  eyes  to  his 
face,  her  cheeks  burning  with  indignation,  yet,  her  tongue  refused 
to  speak. 

He  partly  understood  her  look,  though  he  little  imagined  the 
slight  hold  he  had  on  her  heart,  and  in  his  jealous  excitement  he 
was  unsparing  in  his  censnres  of  Harman. 

"  If  you  have  aught  to  say  against  my  father's  friend,  and  the 
preserver  of  my  life,  do  so  to  his  face,"  Maud  exclaimed,  tumingf 
away. 

"  Yonr  father's  friend,"  he  rejjeated,  with  a  look  of  triumph. 
"  This  very  day  yonr  father  forbids  him  his  house,  and  more, 
Mand,"  he  added  in  a  deeply  tender  tone,  "he  has  sworn  that  on 
the  coming  Sabbath  we  will  be  united." 

His  words  fell  like  a  death-blow  on  poor  Maud.  She  well 
knew  the  determin  d  spirit  of  her  father,  and  that  moment  she 
would  have  thrown  herself  on  the  generosity  of  William,  acknowl- 
edging all,  but  that  she  feared  the  effects  of  his  resentment  on 
Ilarmnn.  With  a  breaking  heart  .«he  hurried  towards  her  homo, 
where  she  longed  to  throw  herself  on  her  mother's  breast,  that 
unfailing  fount  of  love  and  holy  sympathy,  for  there  she  would 
find  rest. 

William  was  still  at  her  side,  nor  did  he  leave  her  nntii  he  saw 
her  enter  the  cottage  ;  he  then  turned  away,  feeling  that  he  would 
sooner  be  her  husband,  sharing  only  her  divided  heart,  than  the 
possessor  of  the  sole  love  of  any  other  woman  beside. 

A  painful  scene  followed.  Sobbing  with  anguish  on  her  moth- 
er's breast,  Maud  besought  her  father  to   release  her  from   her 
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engagement  with  William,  but  he  was  inexorable.  Yet,  while  he 
reproached  her  with  harsh  words,  the  first  he  had  ever  uttered 
towards  her,  his  heart  sorrowed  for  her  with  all  a  father's  fondness. 

"  Foolish  girl !"  he  sighed,  as  she  retired  faint  and  wearv.  "  She 
knows  not  how  she  would  wreck  her  own  and  our  happiness  by 
wedding  a  man  she  knows  nothing  about.  She  will  yet  bless  her 
old  father  for  what  she  now  considers  his  cruelty." 

While  Alice's  heart  was  wrung  with  grief  and  pity  for  her  child, 
she  felt  her  husband  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  parental 
prudence.  Maud's  love  for  Harman  she  deemed  a  fleeting  fancy, 
and  regarding  her  future  welfare  of  more  moment  than  a  short- 
lived regret,  she  passively  concurred  with  Reuben  in  the  stand  he 
had  taken  against  his  child's  inclinations. 

Maud  remained  in  her  room  during  the  following  day.  De- 
prived of  her  mother's  sympathy,  which  would  have  been  a  blessed 
solace  at  such  an  hour,  she  felt,  nevertheless,  that  love  for  her 
alone  prompted  her  dear  parents  to  disregard  her  sad  appeal  to 
their  hearts. 

Poor  Maud,  as  she  sat  in  her  little  chamber,  she  could  hear  her 
father  making  preparations  to  go  to  the  next  market  town  to 
obtain  some  necessaries  for  the  approaching  wedding.  She  heard 
the  unwelcome  voice  of  William  inquiring  tenderly  for  herself, 
speaking  hopefully  of  the  coming  morrow,  and  with  merry  laugh- 
ter, as  if  he  could  not  restrain  his  happiness,  he  departed. 

Soon  afterwards  a  knock  came  to  the  out>sidc  door — her  heart 
seemed  to  cease  its  pulsations  as  the  beloved  tones  of  Harman 
thrilled  through  her  soul.  She  strained  her  ears  to  hear  her  father 
replying,  that  he  would  talk  with  him  outside.  She  knew  full 
well  that  he  would  never  cross  the  threshold  again.  Never  be 
more  to  her  than  if  he  was  not. 

O,  burden  of  first  love  disappointment !  0,  glory  once  fled — 
life  has  nothing  more  beyond.  Harman  had  never  given  her  an 
assurance  of  his  love,  otherwise  than  the  silent  homage  which  his 
eyes  ever  expressed.  Love  has  no  need  of  words.  Has  it  not  a 
more  potent  language  of  its  own  1  Where  is  the  worshipping 
heart  that  cannot  interpret  that  language,  when  the  beloved  one 
returns  a  like  devotion  f 

The  sua  descended  behind  the  hills.  Maud  sat  at  her  open 
casement  watching  its  trail  of  splendor  fading  away  in  the  gloomy 
west,  while  she  reflected  that  before  another  day  had  ended,  her 
fate  would  be  irrevocably  sealed.  Her  mother  entered  and 
silently  placed  a  snow  white  dress  on  the  couch,  and  Maud  re- 
garded her  bridal  dress  with  a  shudder,  as  if  it  was  her  shroud. 

Unable  to  witnes<  the  festive  preparations  that  were  making  for 
the  happy  morrow,  to  all  but  her,  she  wandered  out  into  the  green 
fields,  where  the  fresh  evening  breeze  pressed  cool  kisses  on  her 
cheeks,  and  flung  back  the  neglected  tresses  from  her  fevered 
brow.  A  lark  still  lingered  amid  the  clouds,  and  rained  down  its 
liquid  melody,  then  Maud  forgot  her  sorrow  as  she  listened  to  the 
heavenly  bird.  Half  unconsciously  her  steps  led  her  towards  a 
favorite  walk,  bordered  with  lofty  elm  trees.  Here  she  had  often 
wandered  with  Harman. 

Thinking  that  Harman  was  no  longer  in  the  neighborhood,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  retreat,  for  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart,  she  imagined  that  he  would  yield  as  implicit  obedience  to 
the  will  of  her  father,  as  she  did  herself. 

She  proceeded  but  a  few  stops,  when  Harman  was  at  her  side, 
trembling  with  vague  apprehensions.  She  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal her  delight  at  seeing  him  once  more.  Yet,  she  turned  to 
leave  him,  whom  she  loved  better  than  life.  Dropping  on  his 
knee  before  her,  he  supplicated  her  to  hear  him,  for  on  that  mo- 
ment depended  his  life-long  happiness.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
Maud  heard  a  love  tale,  to  which  every  pulse  of  her  heart  was  but 
too  readily  responsive.  To  her  surprise  Harman  seemed  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  had  transpired  since  their  last  meeting. 
He  told  her  that  he  had  witnessed  her  interview  with  William 
Frost  on  the  bridge,  and  her  father  informed  him  of  her  immediate 
union  with  the  young  farmer. 

"  Maud,"  he  continued,  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  coansel  you  to  act 
in  opposition  to  your  parents,  by  wedding  without  their  sanction. 
But,  if  through  sordid  motives  they  would  wreck  your  happiness, 
then  I  shall  be  the  first  to  tell  you,  that  you  would  be  blameless  in 
refusing  to  submit  to  their  tyranny.  You  surely  would  not  kneel 
at  God's  altar  to  wed  one  whom  you  love  not  ?  It  was  in  obe- 
dience to  your  father's  wishes  that  3'ou  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  William  Frost  when  a  mere  child.  Your  own  judgment  will 
absolve  you  from  keeping  a  promise,  which  was  made  before  you 
knew  the  true  state  of  your  heart  towards  him  whom  your  father 
forces  you  to  marry." 

"  Wretch  !"  cried  Reuben  Brown  rushing  forward,  "  how  would 
you  misguide  my  child  !"  With  the  heavy  walking  stick  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  would  have  felled  Harman  to  the  ground 
but  for  the  intercession  of  Maud,  who  flung  her  arms  around  her 
lover  to  protect  him. 

"Maud!"  shrieked  the  old  man,  almost  overpowered  with 
rage,  "you  deserve  my  malediction  for  seeing  you  in  such  a 
situation." 

"  Stay,  my  father!"  gasped  the  unhappy  Maud,  flinging  herself 
at  his  feet.  "  Why  would  yon  make  me  miserable  forever,  by 
Compelling  me  to  wed  one  whom  lean  never  love  1  O,  bless  my 
union  with  Harman  !  You  have  nothing  to  object  to  in  him  but 
his  want  of  wealth." 

"  Cease,  girl !  I  would  sooner  see  you  dead  at  my  feet  than 
married  to  him  yonder.  Prepare,  for  to-morrow  you  will  be  the 
bride  of  William  Frost." 

A  new  spirit  seemed  born  within  Maud  at  that  moment — kneel- 
ing as  she  was,  she  called  the  angels  to  witness,  that  she  did 
right  in  vowing  to  Heaven  that  she  never  would  be  the  wife  of 
William. 

Alice,  who  dreaded  that  some  misfortune  v  as  hanging  over 


them,  hastened  in  search  of  her  beloved  ones.  She  appeared  in 
time  to  hear  Maud's  last  words. 

"  Father,  I  am  ever  your  loving,  dutiful  child,  but  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  wed  against  my  will,  I  will  part  now  from  Harman  to 
meet  him  no  more,  yet,  I  will  never  be  the  bride  of  another." 

Maud  had  risen  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  stood  before  her 
parents  like  a  beautiful  statue. 

"  Girl,  go  your  way,  you  are  free  to  act  as  you  please,  but  re- 
member, when  you  are  left  desolate  and  sorrow-stricken,  my  doors 
will  be  closed  upon  you,  as  they  are  now.  Alice,  come !"  Utter- 
ing these  cruel  words,  Reuben  Brown  caught  the  fainting  form  of 
bis  poor  wife  in  his  arms,  and  bore  licr  to  her  now  lonely  home. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  before  Harman  approached  Maud,  who 
appeared  unconscious  of  his  presence,  as  she  stood  mute  and  mo- 
tionless, gazing  with  bewildered  looks  after  her  parents. 

"  Maud,  my  own  sweet  Maud,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
and  starting  with  alarm  at  its  icy  coldness. 

She  seemed  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a  horrible  dream,  as 
she  turned  on  him  her  despairing  eyes. 

"  Do  not  look  so  sadly,  my  love,"  he  cried,  taking  her  to  his 
heart.  "  O,  my  own  Maud,  this  suffering  is  all  for  me.  Hear 
me  !  beloved  one — every  thought  of  my  life  will  be  to  render  you 
happy.  All  will  yet  be  well.  Heaven  will  prosper  our  union  ; 
your  father  will  before  long  open  loving  arms  to  you,  and  perhaps 
he  will  not  reject  the  husband  of  his  child." 

With  such  words  did  Harman  seek  to  comfort  the  distressed 
girl.  He  informed  her  that  trusting  that  she  loved  him,  and  an- 
ticipating the  result,  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  a  clergyman  to 
unite  them,  if  her  parents  placed  no  prohibition  on  their  union. 
As  her  father  put  no  further  restraint  upon  her,  he  entreated  her  to 
become  his  bride  on  the  morrow.  The  clergyman  to  whom  he 
referred,  was  formally  acquainted  with  Harman's  family.  "He 
has  spoken  to  the  Lady  Ab"bes3  of  the  convent  where  you  were 
educated,  Maud,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "and  you  will  find  shelter 
under  that  sacred  roof,  until  I  can  offer  you  a  home." 

He  now  accompanied  her  to  the  convent  where  the  kind  mother 
superior  was  waiting  to  receive  her.  The  next  morning  they 
were  united  in  the  convent  chapel.  Strange  and  sweet,  despite 
the  sorrow  that  afflicted  her,  were  the  sensations  that  thrilled 
Maud's  soul,  when  Harman,  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  called  her 
by  the  holy  name  of  wife.  Yet  he  was  forced  to  leave  her  on 
the  spot.  That  very  morning  he  had  received  intelligence  which 
he  hoped  would  bo  the  forerunner  of  good  fortune.  In  a  neigh- 
boring county  the  young  Lord  of  B —  was  expected  home  with  his 
beautiful  bride.  Through  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  Harman 
received  employment  at  the  castle  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  the 
young  Lord  of  B —  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  ho  looked  with  con- 
fidence to  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  future,  and  parting  from 
Maud  he  hastened  thither  to  prepare  a  home  for  her  reception. 

A  week  passed  before  they  were  again  united — O, what  aweary 
time  it  was  to  poor  Maud.  The  Lady  Abbess  had  sent  to  Maud's 
mother  to  let  her  know  where  her  daughter  was.  The  messenger 
returned  with  her  clothes,  but  there  came  not  a  word  to  cheer  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  sorrowing  bride.  She  would  have  gone 
and  begged  on  bended  knees  for  their  forgiveness,  had  not  her 
husband  exacted  a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  leave  it  to 
time  to  soften  her  father's  heart,  for  until  then,  she  could  not  hope 
to  see  her  mother. 

Maud  left  the  convent  in  the  dawn  of  a  lovely  morning.  The 
amiable  nuns  gathered  around  her,  blessing  her  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  the  Lady  Abbess  kissing  her  tenderly,  offered  up  a  saintly 
prayer  for  the  united  happiness  of  the  young  couple. 

Silent  tears  bedewed  Maud's  cheek  as  her  native  Glenthorn 
faded  in  the  misty  distance — a  spot  endeared  to  her  by  all  sweet 
associations,  all  hallowed  remembrances. 

About  noon  on  the  following  day,  their  humble  conveyance 
stopped  at  a  private  entrance  to  the  castle.  Harman  told  Maud 
that  as  the  young  lord  and  his  bride  were  not  expected  to  arrive 
until  the  afternoon,  and  for  whose  reception  grand  preparations 
were  going  on  in  the  village,  he  would  show  her  through  the  castle 
and  grounds.  She  accepted  his  invitation  with  pleasure.  They 
entered  the  demesne;  there  reposing  beneath  the  shade  of  stately 
oaks  they  saw  the  finest  deer  in  all  England.  Long  did  the  de- 
lighted Maud  linger  in  the  beautiful  gardens,  where  she  said  she 
would  never  tire  of  walking.  At  length  they  entered  the  castle ; 
more  pleased  than  ever,  each  moment  Maud  saw  something  new 
to  admire  in  the  elegance  and  luxury  that  surrounded  her.  They 
had  now  entered  the  gallery  where  hung  the  portraits  of  by-gone 
generations. 

"Hero  I  shall  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour,"  said  Harman, 
"  restoring  the  old  family  portraits.  You  see  around  you,  Maud, 
the  works  of  such  masters  as  Holbine  and  Vandyke." 

She  inquired  for  the  portrait  of  his  noble  patron,  the  young 
Lord  of  B — .  It  had  been  taken  down,  he  said,  until  that  of  his 
lovely  bride  should  hang  beside  it. 

"  O,  Harman  !"  Maud  exclaimed,  "  how  happy  she  must  be,  as 
the  mistress  of  this  delightful  place." 

"  Is  happiness  dependent  on  wealth  ?"  Harman  asked,  kissing 
the  white  brow  of  his  young  bride. 

Maud  turned  her  sweet  eyes  upon  him,  eloquent  with  love,  as 
she  replied  that  she  was  happier  that  moment,  than  if  she  was  the 
wife  of  the  wealthiest  noble  in  the  land. 

Harman  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  leaving  the  gallery  he  led 
her  down  the  grand  staircase.  Entering  the  stately  hall,  the  next 
moment  Maud  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assembly  composed 
of  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  All 
eyes  were  upon  her.  Blushing  and  confused,  in  a  low  voice  she 
entreated  her  husband  to  take  her  from  a  place  where  she  was  re- 
garded as  an  humble  intruder. 

"  Maud,"  said  he,  "  this  castle  is  yours.     A  love  of  adventure 


prompted  mo  to  adopt  the  disguise  of  a  painter.  Destiny,  or  rather 
my  good  angel,  led  me  to  Glenthorn — Maud,  I  am  the  Lord  of 
B— ." 

He  had  taken  her  by  the  hand  to  present  her  to  his  relatives  and 
friends,  but  she  fainted  in  his  arms,  overcome  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  disclosure. 

When  Maud  recovered  she  found  herself  in  a  bcautif  j1  apart- 
ment, her  anxious  parents  hanging  over  her  couch,  and  her  hus- 
band regarding  them  with  moistened  eyes. 

Blest  in  the  presence  of  her  beloved  ones,  Maud  heard  from  the 
lips  of  her  mother  the  sweet  explanation  of  events,  which  still 
seemed  to  her  but  the  illusion  of  a  dream. 

On  the  evening  when  she  had  parte  J  from  her  parents  under  such 
sad  circumstances,  Reulwn  had  scarcely  entered  the  cottage  with 
his  insensible  Alice  in  his  arms,  when  William  called,  elated  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  fond  reception  from  his  bride  of  the 
morrow.  A  glance  at  the  scene  before  him,  a  few  inarticulate 
words  from  the  wretched  father,  revealed  all,  and  grasping  the  old 
man's  hand  sympathetically,  he  rushed  from  the  house.  Two 
days  passed  drearily  over  them.  Reuben  and  Alicx  sat  by  their 
lonely  hearthstone,  the  mother  pleading  for  her  child,  and  while 
the  heart  of  the  father  yearned  in  secret  for  his  absent  darling, 
Harman  appeared  at  the  open  door.  Reuben  rose,  and  Alice  sat 
breathless  fearing  the  result,  but  tears,  sweet  refreshing  tears,  the 
first  she  had  shed  since  last,  she  beheld  Maud,  gushed  from  her 
eyes  when  the  old  man  extended  a  welcoming  hand  to  hio 
son-in-law. 

The  parents  were  almost  as  overpowered  as  Maud  was  herself, 
when  Harman  made  known  the  ^ccret  of  his  rank.  That  evening 
they  accompanied  him  to  B —  to  welcome  the  bride  on  htr  arrival. 

Three  years  afterwards  William  Frost  wedded  the  fair  girl  who 
was  to  have  been  Maud's  bridesmaid,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frost,  that  their  eldest  darling  was  named  after  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  majesty's  court — Maud,  the  "  Beauty  of 
Glenthorn." 

AMATEUR  THEATRICALS. 

What  with  the  people  who  get  into  the  wrong  places,  come  on 
at  the  wrong  time,  speak  the  wrong  words,  and  do  the  wrong 
things  ;  with  the  people  who  don't  know  their  parts,  and  who  can'c 
act  them  when  thej  do ;  with  the  scenes  that  wont  shove  on,  and 
that  no  human  exertion  can  get  off  after  they  are  on  ;  with  the 
curtain  that  wont  come  down  until  after  the  tableaux  are  spoiled 
by  the  people  running  away,  and  the  blue  fire  that  refuses  to  light 
till  the  curtain  is  down,  and  then  refuses  to  be  put  out  at  any  price 
whatever;  with  the  supernumeraries  who  die  on  the  very  plank 
selected  by  the  hero  for  his  own  private  expiring ;  with  the 
prompter  who  gives  everybody  the  wrong  cues,  and  then  rectifies 
his  mistake  by  ordering  the  music  to  strike  up  or  the  curtain  to 
come  down  in  the  middle  of  the  refractory  scene;  with  the  band 
who  play  a  dead  march  when  the  tarry  sailor-man  proposes  unto 
himself  a  hornpipe,  and  who  strike  up  a  particularly  lively  waltz 
when  the  consumptive  heroine  is  doing  her  last  agonies,  with  the 
funny  men  who  are  dismal,  and  the  tragic  men  who  are  funny, 
with  the  awkward  man  wlio  tangles  his  sword  in  his  legs,  who 
steps  on  the  dignified  lady's  train,  who  smutches  his  India  ink 
moustache  all  over  his  mouth,  till  he  looks  as  if  he  had  been  kiss- 
ing a  negro  lady  whose  complexion  wasn't  fast  colors  and 
wouldn't  wash  ;  with  the  houses  that  fall  down  when  anybody  goes 
into  them  ;  the  bridges  that  fall  down  when  anybody  goes  over 
them  ;  the  trees  that  fall  down  when  anybody  leans  against  them, 
and  the  distant  mountains  that  fall  down  without  anybodj  doing 
anything  at  all  to  them  ;  with  the  wigs  that  wont  fit,  the  cloaks 
that  wont  stay  on,  the  stocks  that  roll  down,  the  plumes  that  get 
singed,  the  laces  that  get  torn,  and  the  coats  that  get  chalked  on 
the  back  ;  what  with  all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  indescribable 
happenings,  an  amateur  theatrical  performance  is  one  of  the  fun- 
niest things  the  optics  of  mortal  man  ever  beheld. — Lloetticks  in 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

1  .»«»  » 


He  whose  only  care  is  to  be  without  care,  may  look  to  have  a 
double  portion  of  it. — Bovee. 

BRILLIABTT    NOVELETTES! 

We  have  now  oq  band  and  for  sale,  the  following  brilliaDt  storiei;,  in  bound 
form,  riMy  iUustmUd  with  large  original  engravings,  and  lorming  the  cheap- 
est books  in  price  ever  oEfered  to  the  public.  Every  one  of  tbese  works  was 
written  expressly  for  this  establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured  accord- 
ing to  law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  posl  paid,  for  twenty  ctnti 
each ;  or  six  copies,  post  paid,  for  one  dollar. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wandeeino  Bobemian.  This  is  a  chaiac- 
teri&tic  rumauce  ot  the  da>8  of  chivalry,  written  in  our  author's  usual 
taking  stjle.     By Dr.  J.  U.  IIOBINSON. 

XVAN  THE  SEBF:  or,  The  Itussux  and  Cieca.ssiax.  This  is  a  highly 
graphic  ttile  of  life,  domestic  and  niilitarv,  in  Kussia,  Turkey  ai.d  Ciicapsia, 
detiling  scenes  of  thrilling  interebt.     By AUSTIN  C.  UUKDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or.  The  1'rivateer  of  the  Pekodscot.  This  is  a  story  of 
ocean  life,  told  iu  the  author's  usual  style  of  interest  An  intensely  inter- 
esting story,  eijaal  to  the  best.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS  ;  or,  The  Scoot  of  ib«  Susqcehanna.  A  tale  of 
tragic  interest  iu  tt^e  Valley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  da}8  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.     By Da.  J.  U.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  KARTYR:  or.  The  Hc.mee  8pt  of  Vieoinia.  This  is  an- 
other lavorite  Itevolutiouary  story  of  Sea  aud  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  id 
60  popular.     By SVLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGE&:  or,  DixaLE  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
aud  charming  btory  of  East  and  \rest,  unrifalled  io  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or.  The  Red  Cross  asd  the  Ceisce>t. 
A  story  of  Foston  Bay  aud  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  interest,  aud  great  ingenuity  of  plot By  FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

RED  HAND:  or.  The  Ceuiser  of  the  Esciish  Chansei.  A  g.aphic  nau- 
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OJJBWAY  ENCAMPMENT, 

BAINT     RIVEB. 

The  sketch  on  this   page 
represents    an    encampment 
of  Ojibway  Indians,   at  the 
Falls  of  Kainy  Ri%-cr,   near 
the  boundary  line  of  Minne- 
sota,   on    tiie    British   side. 
The  Ojibways  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  are  the  most  war- 
like and  independent  tribe  of 
this  once  great  and  powerful 
nation,  which  formerly  occu- 
pied   the    country    between 
Lake  Huron  and  Ked  River. 
They  still  number  some  hun- 
dreds on  the  beautiful  lake, 
where  their  encampments  are 
most  frequently  to  be  seen, 
and  from  which  their  name 
is    derived.      Among    them 
men  of  tall  stature  and  fault- 
less form  are  not  uncommon. 
The  engraving  represents  a 
part  of  an   encampment  at 
the  Falls    of  Rainy   River, 
where  they  assemble  in  the 
spring  to  catch  and  dry  stur- 
geon, and  in  the  early  sum- 
mer months  to  celebrate  their 
medicine   dances   and   other 
barbarous  ceremonies.  Their 
lodges     are    constructed    of 
birch    bark,    supported    by 
poles,   as   shown   in  the  en- 
graving.     On    the    right    a 
eqnaw   is    engaged    in    sus- 
pending strips  of  sturgeon  to 
dry ;  and  in  front  is  a  war- 
rior, holding  in  his  hand  a 
stone  pipe,  and  gazing  at  the 
white   men  who   are  quietly 
taking  his  photograph.     The 
lodges  represented  in  the  en- 
graving are  about  forty  feet 
long  and  eighteen  feet  broad 
at  the  base.     Each  will  con- 
tain   several   families.     Our 
picture  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  on  a  recent  exploring 
expedition.     When    an    at- 
tempt was  made   to  take  a 
photograph  of  the  interior  ot 
one   of  the    lodges,   several 
squaws,  who  were  seated  with 
their  children  round  the  fires, 


OJIBWAY    ENCAMPMENT   AT   RAINY   RIVER. 


instantly  rose,  and,  driving 
the  children  before  them,  has- 
tened off  to  the  neighboring 
forest,  and  no  arguments  or 
presents  could  induce  them 
to  remain.  They  said  that 
"the  white  man  wanted  to 
take  their  pictures  and  send 
them  far  away  to  the  great 
chief  of  the  white  men,  who 
would  make  evil  medicine 
over  them,  and  when  the  pic- 
tures were  sent  back  the  In- 
dians who  were  drawn  would 
all  perish.  They  knew  this 
was  the  way  the  white  man 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  In- 
dians and  take  their  land." 
Many  of  the  men  had  this 
impression,  and  carefully 
moved  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
camera.  The  condition  of 
these  Indians  is  truly  deplor- 
able. They  are  all  heathens, 
and  still  adhere  to  the  bar- 
barous customs  so  often  de- 
scribed as  characteristic  oJ 
North  American  aborigines. 
Their  faces  are  gaudily  paint- 
ed, the  colors  being  chiefly 
red,  black  and  green.  Their 
contact  with  civilized  men 
for  half  a  century,  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  least 
influence  upon  their  morality 
or  to  have  bettered  their 
physical  condition.  Indeed 
their  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the 
melancholy  but  poetical  rep- 
resentation which  their  chief 
gave  of  themselves  on  ter- 
minating a  council  held  with 
Mr.  Hind  and  Mr.  Dawson, 
last  August,  on  Gordon 
Island,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
"  The  white  man  comes — he 
looks  at  our  trees  and  our 
flowers,  and  takes  away  the 
Indians'  land  ;  the  white  man 
comes — he  brings  disease, 
sorrow,  and  death ;  the  In- 
dian's home  is  his  own  no 
more.  He  must  go  by  the  old 
paths.   The  talk  is  finished." 
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LUMBERING   IN   NEW   BRUNSWICK. — LUMBERMAN'S    CAMP. 


FALLS  OF  THE  ST.  JOHN,  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  romantic  cascade  on  the  preceding  page,  and  the  landscape  on 
the  present  one,  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  business  of  lumbering 
in  New  Brunswick.  The  first  named  picture  represents  the  Falls 
of  St.  John  and  the  lumbermen  driving  logs,  the  second  a  lumber- 
man's camp.  The  lumbering  business  is  the  leading  element  of 
wealth  in  the  province ;  and  the  sawmills,  which  are  found  col- 
lected at  the  mouth  of  all  its  rivers,  as  well  as  the  building  of 
ships,  and  the  business  of  transportation  to  the  mother  country, 
give  employment  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population. 
Almost  the   whole    surface   of 

New  Brunswick  is  covered  with  r 

dense  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  fir, 
and  hemlock;  and  for  the  con- 
veyance of  which  from  the  wil- 
derness to  the  market  towns,  all 
the  streams  are  employed  a« 
highways.  The  three  principal 
rivers  are  the  St.  John,  the  Mir- 
amichi,  and  the  Restigouche. 
By  the  word  lumber  is  implied, 
not  any  particular  kind  of  wood 
staple,  but  all  those  articles 
commonly  known  as  squared 
timber,  boards,  deals,  staves, 
shingles,  lathwood,  spars  and 
masts,  and  ship-knees.  The 
felling  of  the  trees  which  are 
thus  transformed  for  exporta- 
tion is  generally  performed  by 
parties  of  men  hired  by  the 
merchant  or  dealer  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  autumn  they  are 
despatched  into  the  woods  with 
a  supply  of  provisions,  axes, 
and  tools,  oxen,  and  every 
requisite  for  the  enterprise. 
Their  stores  are  conveyed  up 
the  larger  streams  in  tow-boats 
drawn  by  horses,  or  in  canoes  ; 
and  in  winter  transported  over 
the  ice  and  snow.  Fodder  is 
procured  from  the  nearest  set- 
tlements. The  site  for  opera- 
tions having  been  selected,  a 
camp-house  is  erected  and  cov- 
ered with  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  floor  of  the  cabin  is  made 
of  small  poles,  and  a  sort  ot 
platform  is  raised  for  the  gen- 
eral bed,  which  is  composed 
of  spruce  boughs,  straw  and 
blankets.  The  fireplace  is  op- 
posite the  sleeping  floor,  and 
the  smoke  is  carried  out  by  a 
piece  of  stove-pipe,  or  escapes 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
Here   all  the   cooking    is   per- 


formed, and  the  lumbermen  rest  at  night  after  the  toils  of  the  day. 
A  rude  but  warm  hovel  is  also  erected  for  the  oxen  ;  and,  while 
one  man  is  wholly  employed  in  attending  to  these,  and  to  keeping 
the  wolves  from  doing  any  haim,  another  office-holder  is  the  cook, 
who  is  generally  something  of  a  hunter.  The  party  is  usually 
divided  into  three  gangs — one  to  cut  down  the  trees,  one  to  hew 
them,  and  another  to  drag  the  timber  to  the  nearest  stream.  They 
begin  work  at  sunrise,  and  seldom  return  to  camp  until  evening, 
when  their  suppers  are  always  enjoyed.     They  are  ever  cheerful 


and  contented,  and  a  more  hardy,  laborious,  and  active  class  ot 
men  than  the  lumbermen  of  New  Brunswick,  cannot  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 


4    mm^    t 


ST.  BONIFACE   CATHEDRAL,  RED   RIVER,  BRITISH   AMERICA. 


ST.  BONIFACE  CATHEDRAL,  RED  RIVER. 

This  is  the  most  imposing  building  in  the  settlement  on  the 
banks  ot  the  Red  River  and  the  Assinniboine.  It  possesses  no 
external  architectural  beauty,  but  its  interior  is  very  prettily  dec- 
orated.   The  twin  spires  of  St.  Boniface  can  be  seen  for  a  great 

distance  from  any  part  of  the 
boundless   level    prairies   by 
which    it    is    surrounded.      It 
possesses   a    very    aweet-toned 
peal  of  bells  ;  and  no  sound  in 
Red   River  is  so  delightful  to 
the    weary    voyageur    or    the 
stranger  on   his  arrival,  as  the 
chimes  of  St.  Boniface  breaking 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  or 
evening  air.     Before  and  after 
service  on    Sunday    the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  main  en- 
trance is  crowded  with  French 
half-breeds,  dressed  in  their  gay- 
est attire,  and  wearing  all  the 
outward  appearances  which  be- 
long to  rural  happiness.     The 
valley  of  Red  river  is  described 
as    possessing     a    remarkably 
deep,  rich,  and  fertile  soil.     All 
kinds  of  vegetables  commonly 
cultivated   in   Canada  succeed 
well,  and  the  root  crops  acquire 
surprising    dimensions.       The 
area  of  fertile  soil,  where  Indian 
com   and    wheat  will   flourish 
in  the  district  of  Assinniboia, 
which  embraces  the  settlements 
of  Red  River  and  the  Assinni- 
boine, considerably  exceeds 
1,000,000  acres  ;  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  rich  and  available 
land  in  the  valley  of  Red  River 
lies    within    British    territory, 
while  that  of  the  Assinniboine 
is  wholly  within  it.     The  pres- 
ent state  of  society,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  set- 
tlements,  is    not  encouraging 
The   European   and  Canadian 
element   have   been    gradually 
diminishing  for  years,  and  the 
half-breed  population  is  appar- 
ently drawing  closer  to  the  hab- 
its and  tastes  of  their  Indian 
ancestry.     Of  the  male  popula- 
tion, the  most   enterprising   of 
the  young  men,  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  the  United  States. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY    POET. -A    PARODY. 

BY   UARGAEET   VEBNB. 

She  waa  a  lady— mj  Louise. — R.  R, 

I  wM  a  lady— I,  Louise; 

He  was  a  poet,  proud  and  poor ; 
And  of  all  the  many  I  had  to  please, 

lie  was  the  most  capricious  wooer. 

I  had  jewels  to  bind  my  curls, 
To  fla^h  from  bosom,  and  arms,  and  hair; 

Blood-red  rubies  and  milk-white  pearls — 
He  had  scarcely  a  coat  to  wear. 

Whiter  than  snow-flakes  were  my  hands — 
His  were  hardened,  and  rough,  and  brown; 

I  had  beauty,  and  rank,  and  lands — 
He  had  only  his  poet's  crown. 

Others  sued  me  with  honeyed  Hes, 

Haughtily  he  would  stand  apart; 
While  only  the  '*  lightnings  in  his  eyea  ■' 

Translated  for  me  his  hidden  heart. 

Was  it  my  blame  to  have  been  high-born^ 

More  than  his  to  have  been  so  low? 
And  if  he  had  cared  for  my  love  or  scorn, 

Ought  he  not  to  have  told  me  sot 

This  is  the  reason  I  have  not  told 

Any  of  those  who  came  to  woo : 
I  will  not  marry  the  lowly-bred, 

Because — he  has  never  asked  me  to! 

I  am  a  woman — he  is  proud; 

But  stars  will  blossom  from  thickest  night; 
And  sometime.^  doubt,  like  an  April  cloud, 

Will  break  In  a  sudden  rain  of  light. 

And  then  he  will  know  that  a  love  Jike  mine 

Cared  nothing  for  high  or  low  estate; 
And  if  fortune  drew  a  dividing  line, 

His  pride,  not  mint,  made  the  barrier  great. 

i    ^m^    > ' 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    EMPEROR'S   TREASURE 


BY    KATE    KEITH. 

Not  far  from  the  wooded  heights  of  Thuringia,  that  are  crowned 
by  the  romantic  Kiphauser,  on  which  stood  the  favorite  castle  of 
the  great  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  lived  a  young  knight 
named  Conrad.  Though  poor,  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
bravery,  and  having  been  an  orphan  from  his  childhood  and  bred 
to  arms,  his  heart,  bereft  of  every  tender  tie,  was  devoted  to 
chivalric  honor.  He  lived  for  that  alone  ;  and  his  companions  in 
arms  often  reproached  him  playfully,  that  he  had  no  taste  for 
anything  but  a  good  sword,  a  good  horse,  and  glory  ;  that  to  him 
the  clang  of  battle  was  more  pleasing  than  the  softest  song.  Con- 
rad was  inclined  to  think  so  himself  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, love  found  an  entrance  into  his  breast.  But  though  the  vic- 
tim of  an  ardent  affection,  he  dared  not  acknowledge  it,  as  the 
mistress  of  his  heart  was  the  richest  heiress  in  the  country.  Her 
father  was  dead,  and  the  sole  representative  of  his  immense  estates 
lived  under  the  protection  of  her  mother,  wlio  was  considered 
extremely  haughty. 

Conrad  was  too  timid  to  offer  his  love  without  a  suitable  for- 
tune as  an  accompaniment;  he  was  also  much  too  proud  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  risk  of  being  rejected.  But  the  gentle  Hilde- 
gard  saw  in  him,  not  the  poor,  but  the  amiable  and  noble  knight. 
Her  mother,  the  Lady  Adelheid,  was  also  attached  to  him  for  his 
rirtnes,  and  received  him  with  pleasure  at  her  castle,  which  he 
visited  more  frequently  than  did  any  of  the  maiden's  other 
suitors.  One  day  he  approaclied  with  a  melancholy  countenance, 
and  said : 

"  Noble  lady,  and  you,  most  lovely  and  amiable  Hildegard,  I 
come  to  bid  you  farewell ;  my  cruel  fate  will  not  allow  me  to  re- 
main longer  in  this  paradise  of  all  my  earthly  wishes.  The  land- 
grave has  called  his  troops  together ;  therefore  to  morrow  early  I 
must  quit  this  cherished  spot." 

Hildegard  started,  and  her  cheeks  were  alternately  red  and  pale; 
but  her  mother  said  : 

"  Sir  knight,  I  will  now  inform  you  what  I  have  long  secretly 
resolved  upon  ;  you  are  brave  and  true-hearted  ;  my  daughter  re- 
quires a  protector — not  riches,  of  which  she  has  already  an  abundant 
possession.  You  love  her,  and  she  is  not  indifferent  towards  you. 
I  have  therefore  determined  to  accept  of  you  for  my  son  inlaw. 
Let  the  army  assemble,  but  you  remain  here,  and  take  charge  of 
your  wife's  property." 

Lady  Adelheid  had  a  lofty  and  generous  spirit,  and  she  enjoyed 
a  proud  pleasure  in  preferring  the  poor  youth  for  his  intrinsic 
merit,  to  the  many  rich  and  powerful  suitors  that  presented  them- 
selves. Conrad  stood  in  speechless  amazement.  He  felt  a  severe 
struggle  between  love  and  honor.  The  joy  which  sparkled  in  his 
eyes  during  the  first  part  of  Lady  Adelheid's  speech,  soon  disap- 
peared, and  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  succeeded. 

"  O,  most  noble  lady !"  he  cried,  kneeling  before  her,  "  what 
can  equal  such  rare  generosity  t  You  have  granted  me  the  wish 
to  which  I  dared  not  aspire,  yet  without  which  I  feel  that  existence 
would  have  been  a  burden  to  me.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  re- 
quire of  me  what  I  cannot  grant.  Honor  and  my  country  call 
upon  me  to  take  up  arms.  I  have  hitherto  lived  in  the  service  of 
my  country ;  shall  I  now,  when  it  is  in  danger,  refuse  the  assis- 
tance of  my  arm  ?  O,  let  me  depart!"  he  continued,  casting  on 
Hildegard  a  look  of  mingled  affection  and  grief;  "and  should 
Heaven  allow  me  to  return,  then  let  the  reward  of  love  be  mine." 

Had  there  been  time  for  reflection.  Lady  Adelheid  would  have 


agreed  in  the  sentiments  of  Conrad  ;  but  at  the  moment  she  lis- 
tened only  to  the  impulse  of  her  pride,  which  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  bold  refusal  of  the  knight.  She  therefore  turned  from  him 
with  a  haughty  air,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  then,  my  honor-loving  knight,  since  you  suppose  me 
less  acquainted  with  its  laws  than  yourself,  we  will  leave  it  to  fate 
when  and  where  you  may  meet  my  daughter  again." 

She  took  Hildegard  by  the  hand  to  lead  her  into  another  apart- 
ment ;  but  Conrad  held  her  back  in  despair,  and  seized  her  hand, 
which  he  fervently  held  to  his  breast,  as  he  said : 

"  O,  must  these  be  the  last  words  I  hear  at  my  departure?" 

Hildegard  gently  withdrew  her  hand,  and  left  the  room  with  her 
incensed  mother ;  but  she  cast  on  him  a  look  full  of  grief  and  af- 
fection, as  though  she  would  say,  "  Go,  my  beloved  ;  I  will  soon 
reconcile  my  mother,  who  is  now  so  unjustly  irritated." 

This  look  was  the  only  consolation  he  received  ;  for,  on  going 
to  the  castle  the  following  day  to  entreat  pardon,  and  a  milder 
farewell,  he  was  denied  admittance.  He  went  to  the  war,  but 
with  a  deeply  wounded  heart.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he 
spoke  with  a  friend  who  was  to  remain  behind,  a  distant  relative 
of  Lady  Adelheid,  but  lately  arrived  from  a  foreign  country,  and 
now  living  at  the  castle. 

"  Knight  Kuno,"  said  he,  "  be  careful  that  my  love  is  guarded 
for  me  till  I  return." 

He  promised  faithfully,  and  Conrad  departed.  But  on  the  last 
night,  as  he  was  riding  by  the  old  ruins  on  the  Kiphauser  moun- 
tains, he  fancied  that  he  saw  distinctly  on  the  battlements  a  beau- 
tiful blue  flower  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  wliich  sparkled 
like  a  star  in  the  dark  night  sky.  He  felt  a  secret  pleasure  at  the 
sight ;  to  his  fancy  the  splendor  of  this  blue  flower  bore  a  likeness 
to  the  last  look  from  the  lovely  eyes  of  Hildegard,  which  had 
relieved  his  heart  from  a  weight  of  sorrow.  He  carried  with 
him  into  the  din  of  battle  the  sweet  remembrance  of  both. 

War  raged  for  a  time;  Conrad  fought  bravely,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  was  loaded  with  honors.  But  when  he  returned 
to  the  spot  that  held  his  heart's  treasure,  his  friend  informed  him 
that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  oftended  mother ; 
that  she  had  taken  an  oath  that  Conrad  should  never  see  her 
daughter  again  until  she  was  wedded  to  another;  and  that,  final- 
ly, the  ladies  had  disappeared  from  the  country,  none  knew 
whither.  Conrad  would  instantly  have  set  out  to  seek  Hildegard 
in  every  corner  of  the  earth ;  but  the  cruel  oath  of  her  mother 
threw  him  into  utter  despair.  He  wandered  to  the  now  aban- 
doned spot  where  his  mistress  had  dwelt,  and  found  some  conso- 
lation in  seeing  at  least  the  place  again  where  she  had  once  lived 
and  breathed  ;  but  his  grief  was  renewed  by  the  reflection  that  she 
was  no  longer  there. 

One  gloomy  night,  as  he  was  passing  under  the  Kiphauser  on  his 
way  home,  he  saw  again  the  wonderful  flower,  surrounded  by  the 
brilliant  light.  Again,  although  unable  to  account  for  it,  a  secret 
pleasure  stole  over  him.  On  the  following  morning  he  related  the 
circumstance  to  his  friend. 

"  It  is  very  astonishing,"  said  Kuno.  "  I  have  frequently  been 
riding  under  the  Kiphauser  at  night,  without  ever  observing  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  is  said  that  great  treasures  are  buried  in  the 
castle ;  that  immense  heaps  of  gold  have  been  seen  there." 

Now  Kuno  was  not  richer  than  Conrad  ;  and  the  very  thought 
of  the  treasure  buried  there  filled  him  with  delight.  Conrad  stood 
absorbed  in  thought. 

"  Kuno,"  said  he,  after  a  paude,  "  when  I  reflect  upon  it,  it 
would  appear  that  some  happiness  awaits  me  at  the  Kiphauser. 
I  remember  so  many  extraoi-dinary  events  which  happened  to  me 
there  in  my  childhood  ;  for,  from  my  earliest  years,  the  venerable 
old  castle  of  the  emperor  was  my  favori  e  resort.  I  played  there, 
and  stole  into  it  whenever  I  could  escape  from  those  who  had  the 
care  of  me.  You  know  that  I  was  brought  up  by  the  Knight 
Benno,  having  lost  my  parents  in  infancy  ;  his  castle  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  close  under  the  Kiphauser.  I  often 
crossed  the  beech  forest,  which  extended  as  far  as  Kothenbui^, 
and  entered  the  ancient  gates  and  arches  to  ramble  about  the  vast 
courts  and  halls,  and  was  always  delighted  to  be  there. 

"All  the  frightful  tales  which  had  been  told  me  of  treasures 
watched  by  flames  of  sulphur,  and  about  the  ghost  of  the  great 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  that  frequently  paid  a  visit  to  its 
favorite  abode,  but  always  appeared  in  a  terrific  form  to  the  bold 
adventurer  who  dared  to  enter  the  castle— did  not  deter  me;  on 
the  contrary,  they  occasioned  a  fascinating  awe.  I  used  to  see 
the  treasures,  when  it  happened  that  I  lingered  there  till  after 
nightfall,  when  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world  and  its  inhabi- 
tants commence ;  but  I  saw  no  terrific  flames.  I  saw,  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  the  hero,  Frederic,  yet  I  was  attracted  towards  liim  by  an 
irresistible  impulse. 

"  I  always  left  the  gold  untouched  ;  but  I  was  never  tired  of 
looking  at  him,  and  observing  his  venerable  majestic  figure,  and 
noble,  serious  features.  Sometimes  he  stood  on  the  battlements 
clad  in  armor;  at  others,  he  was  sitting  at  an  oaken  table  in  one 
of  the  halls.  Once  I  saw  him  play  at  chess  by  himself.  I  always 
kept  at  a  distance,  and  looked  at  him  in  silent  wonder  and  respect. 
As  he  accidentally  let  fall  one  of  the  chess-men,  I  sprang  forward, 
took  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  the  emperor.  It  seemed  to  please  the 
noble  spirit  that  I  showed  no  fear,  but  was  happy  to  serve  him. 
He  smiled  on  me,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  '  Keep  it,  and  take  it  home  with  you ;  you  will  in  time  become 
a  brave  warrior.' 

"  Overwhelmed  with  delight  I  took  it  with  me,  and  when  I 
reached  home  I  found  it  was  of  pure  gold.  The  profession  of 
arms  kept  me  afterwards  at  a  distance  from  this  my  favorite  spot. 
When  1  returned,  my  love  for  the  beautiful  Hildegard  occupied 
mo  wholly.  But  this  wonderful  flower  reminds  me  of  the  many 
ihappy  hours  I  have  spent  there  in  cliildhood" 


Conrad  was  so  lost  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ideas  at  the  pleasing 
recollections  which  were  passing  in  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve the  gloomy  silence  in  which  Kuno  had  sunk  during  the 
conversation.     Thus  they  separated. 

The  whole  day  the  Kiphauser  stood  before  the  heated  imagina- 
tion of  Conrad  ;  and  as  night  approached  he  hastened  thither, 
when  lo !  for  the  third  time  he  perceived  the  blue  flower  sur- 
rounded by  the  sparkling  light.  He  mounted  the  wall,  and 
walked  calmly  up  to  it.  The  nearer  he  approached,  the  more 
brilliant  it  seemed,  and  the  flower  was  of  such  a  beautiful,  soft, 
heavenly  blue,  that  he  felt  himself  inspired  by  a  confidence  that 
all  would  yet  be  well,  and  that  the  love  of  his  dear  Hildegard  was 
not  entirely  lost  to  him.  As,  wrapt  in  this  delightful  meditation, 
he  was  looking  down  on  the  illuminated  earth,  he  beheld  a  golden 
key  lying  near  the  flower.     He  took  it  up. 

"Alas,  this  is  the  key  to  the  treasure !"  he  sorrowfully  exclaimed  ; 
"  my  wishes  are  not  certainly  directed  towards  them !" 

However,  out  of  respect  to  the  wonderful  power  which  seemed 
to  reign  on  the  spot,  he  took  the  key. 

"  Kuno,"  said  our  hero,  when  he  returned  to  his  friend,  "  here 
is  the  key  to  the  treasure  of  the  Kiphauser.  I  will  not  reject  the 
sign  which  is  given  me ;  come  with  me.  You  shall  share  the 
good  fortune  which  the  supernatural  powers  destine  for  mc." 

"  Or  the  subterranean  !"  said  Kuno,  in  a  peculiar  tone. 

"  Come,"  repeated  Conrad,  without  paying  attention  to  the 
words  of  his  companion ;  "  come,  you  shall  watch,  while  I  descend 
into  the  vault." 

Kuno  agreed.  In  the  evening  they  both  set  out ;  the  air  was 
heavy,  the  deep  red  of  the  setting  sun  cast  a  fiery  glow  through 
the  forest.  They  reached  the  narrow  wooded  valley  called  the 
Struth,  lying  between  the  Kiphauser  and  Brandberg.  Steep  rocks 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides ;  the  old  oaks  and  beech  trees  shook 
heavy  and  terrific  ;  an  invisible  fiendish  power  seemed  to  reign  in 
this  lonely  valley.  Conrad  wandered  silently  onward,  his  eyes 
bent  to  the  earth. 

"  Halt !"  cried  Kuno,  suddenly,  standing  still.  "Here,  Conrad, 
we  must  fight  for  life  or  death  !" 

Conrad  thought  he  must  be  dreaming  when  he  heard  this  sum- 
mons. He  turned  round  and  saw  Kuno  standing  with  rage  spark- 
ling in  his  eyes,  and  his  countenance  distorted  by  passion;  he 
almost  fancied  that  he  saw  a  demon  before  him,  so  terrific  was 
Kuno's  appearance. 

"Howl"  cried  Conrad.  "Are  you  mad?  This  to  me,  your 
friend?  " 

Kuno  looked  at  him  with  a  bitter,  disdainful  smile. 

"I  am  to  watch  !"  he  hissed,  "while  the  favored  one  is  to  take 
possession  of  the  treasure  !  Who  are  you,  then,  wretched  favorite 
of  Fortune,  that  she  should  shower  her  gifts  upon  you,  which  she 
denies  to  those  more  worthy  ?  That  the  spirit  of  the  castle  should 
have  chosen  you  as  heir  to  its  treasures,  I  could  have  forgiven  ; 
I  could  even  have  been  pleased  at  it.  But  that  Hildegard  should 
love  you  ;  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  look  at  those  sparkling 
eyes,  and  call  them  yours — those  eyes  which  have  lighted  up  an 
unquenchable  flame  in  my  breast — that,  Conrad,  breaks  tlie  band 
which  has  united  us,  and  converts  the  friend  into  a  deadly  enemy. 
Up  !  fight  for  the  key !  The  treasures  of  the  Kiphauser  shall 
clear  the  road  to  her  heart!" 

"  Well,  then,  fight !"  cried  the  astonished  Conrad. 

His_heart  was  deeply  wounded  by  those  words  from  one  whom 
he  so  truly  loved ;  at  the  same  he  was  justly  filled  with  anger,  and 
without  further  delay  he  advanced  to  meet  his  enraged  rival. 
Their  swords  clashed  furiously ;  the  birds  in  the  forest  were 
startled  at  the  noise,  and  flew  further  from  the  scene  of  murderous 
strife.  As  each  combatant  was  equally  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms 
it  was  long  before  either  could  gain  any  advantage  over  the  other. 
At  length  both  their  swords  broke  at  the  hilt ;  they  then  wrestled 
with  each  other,  and  fierce  hatred  took  the  place  of  friendship. 
The  struggle  was  long  before  either  gave  way ;  their  feet  seemed 
rooted  to  the  earth,  and  their  arras  were  twined  powerfully  in  each 
other's. 

But  the  falsehearted  Kuno  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  seize  the  key,  which  Conrad  had  tied  to  a  ribbon  and  concealed 
in  his  breast,  and  dashed  his  rival,  whom  he  had  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  backwards  into  the  deep  ruins  of  a  subterranean  building 
which  he  had  observed  the  day  before,  and  had  therefore  chosen 
this  spot  as  the  theatre  of  his  vengeance.  His  mind  was  too  much 
heated  and  embittered  to  be  brought  to  reason  or  repentance  by 
the  cruel  death  of  his  unfortunate  friend  ;  for  there  was  no  chance 
of  escape  for  those  who  had  once  fallen  over  the  frightful  precipice. 
He  hastened  from  tlie  spot  like  a  madman,  holding  fast  the  dearly- 
bought  key,  and  repaired  to  the  castle  on  the  Kiphauser,  where  Le 
arrived  at  night. 

He  found  the  entrance,  which  was  nearly  choked  up  with 
bushes,  made  use  of  the  golden  key,  and  entered  the  vault  con- 
taining the  trci^sure.  But — what  happened  to  him  there,  no  one 
has  ever  known.  The  country  people  saw  him  the  next  morning 
running  with  disordered  hair,  and  pale  and  haggard  countenance  ; 
since  which  time  he  was  never  seen  in  the  land  of  Thuringia. 

Meanwhile  Conrad  was  less  unfortunate  than  might  have  been 
expected  ;  the  wild  bushes  in  the  interior  of  the  abyss  had  broken 
his  fall,  and  he  had  sunk  upon  the  moist  ground  only  sligh.ly 
hurt.  He  lay  there  sometime,  stunned  by  the  fall.  When  he  re- 
covered his  senses,  it  occurred  to  him  how  dreadfully  he  should 
perish,  buried,  as  it  were,  alive.  He  sprang  up  shuddering,  and 
walked  wildly  in  the  dark  around  the  walls  of  the  vault.  Unex- 
pectedly he  found  an  opening.  It  certainly  did  not  lead  to  day- 
light, for  the  rocky  passage  he  entered  still  continued  under 
ground.  However,  he  pushed  forward  with  restored  hope.  Nor 
did  the  cheering  presentiment  deceive  him  ;  for  the  vault  was 
connected  with  the  old  castle. 
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Still  following  the  winding  passage,  he  fonnd  himself  ascend- 
ing, and  at  length  he  stood  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Kiphaiiscr. 
He  felt  that  he  was  in  the  favorite  spot  of  his  childhood  ;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  castle, 
■which  he  had  never  yet  penetrated.  Here  everything  seemed 
well-preserved  in  all  its  ancient  splendor.  The  beautiful  rooms 
and  vaulted  halls  were  well  lighted.     It  was  about  midnight. 

Conrad  bounded  over  staircases  and  corridors  till  he  reached  an 
apartment  more  brilliantly  illuminated  than  the  rest,  where  he  saw 
the  veneraJde,  majestic  figure  of  the  noble  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
The  spirit  smiled  upon  him,  and  rising  from  his  scat,  advanced, 
saying : 

"  Welcome,  my  brave  champion  ;  welcome  to  him  who  prefers 
honor  and  fidelity  to  fortune !  You  have  chosen  well ;  honor  is 
the  first  legal  bride  of  the  warrior— then  follows  love.  You  de- 
scend, as  I  do,  from  the  noble  race  of  the  Swabians,  and  you  have 
verified  your  lineHge.  Your  ancestors  served  me  truly.  The 
castle  of  your  forefathers  lies  in  ruins  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube. 
Take  from  the  treasures  of  this  castle,  rebuild  it,  and  then  conduct 
your  beloved  Hildcgard  home." 

"  Hildegard !"  sighed  Conrad  ;  "  alas,  she  is  lost  to  me  1" 

"How  know  you  that?"  demanded  the  apparition. 

"  The  false  friend  to  whom  I  confided  my  cause,  told  me  the 
terrible  tidings  on  my  return  from  battle." 

"And  do  you  rely  on  the  word  of  the  traitor  Kuno?"  asked  the 
spirit.  "  Hildegard  still  loves  you ;  it  was  as  a  token  of  her  affec- 
tion that  the  blue  flower  bloomed  for  you  ;  the  high-minded  Adcl- 
heid  could  not  long  remain  offended  with  one  who  prefeiTcd  honor 
to  all  things.  Till  your  return  she  has  retired  with  her  daughter 
to  a  convent,  exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  castle  of  your  ancestors 
lies  in  ruins.     Now  follow  me." 

The  knight  followed  the  generous  spirit  in  silence,  and  obeyed 
strictly  the  commands  which  he  received.  In  a  few  months  the 
splendid  castle  was  rebuilt  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  brave  Conrad  could  now  ofl'cr  him.self  to  the  rich  bride 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  poor  youth.  He  found  both  the 
mother  and  daughter  where  the  ghost  had  told  him,  and  the  joy 
of  the  meeting  amply  repaid  all  past  sufferings  on  both  sides. 

The  lovers  were  soon  united  with  all  due  ceremony,  and  im- 
mediately afier  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Kiphauser,  out  of  grati- 
tude to  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  But  this  time  no 
apparition  greeted  their  eyes.  The  spectre  having  accomplished 
his  mission  had  doubtless  retired  to  his  final  resting-place,  and  the 
remembrauce  of  the  majestic  Frederic  Barbarossa's  ghost  was  all 
that  was  left  to  Conrad  to  remind  him  of  his  wild  adventure  on 
the  Kiphauser.  But  among  all  the  generations  of  the  goodly  race 
which  he  founded,  the  legends  of  the  emperor's  treasure,  and 
Knight  Conrad's  bravery,  was  carefully  handed  down,  and  de- 
voutly believed,  and  even  to  this  day,  though  the  family  is  now 
extinct,  the  gray  front,  and  crumbling  battlements  of  the  castle 
rebuilt  with  the  magic  wealth,  stands  frowning  down  in  deserted 
grandeur  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    HUNCHBACK. 

Br    WILLIAM    C.    PBOCTOB. 

"  Ske,  Lucy,  does  she  not  look  like  a  queen,  this  little  Angela 
of  ours?" 

"  0,  Henry,  Henij  I"  shrieked  my  mother,  as  my  father'4  hand 
slipped— the  large,  strong  hand— letting  my  little  jimp  figure 
swing  first  one  way  and  then  another. 

"  Good  God,  Lucy,  have  I  h  ,rt  the  child  ?  Angela,  darling, 
have  1  hurt  you  V 

O,  it  was  all  in  vain  that  my  father  exclaimed  and  trembled. 
All  in  vain  that  the  large,  manly  heart  weakened  down  to  an  in- 
fant's strength.  His  queen  was,  alas  !  from  thenceforth,  a  hump- 
back !  It  is  hard  to  write  the  word  ;  hard  to  recall  the  times 
when  it  was  spoken,  sometimes  in  pity,  sometimes  perhaps  in 
derision  ;  for  there  are  persons  who  can  add  to  the  terrible,  terrible 
burden  of  the  deformed.  I  have  been  told  that  my  father  would 
walk  the  house  whole  nights  in  anguish  at  the  fate  to  which  he 
had  condemned  his  child,  and  that  towards  me  he  ever  preserved 
the  fondest  and  tenderest,  yet  saddest  appearance.  As  far  back  as 
I  can  remember,  he  certainly  did  so. 

At  eight  years  I  lost  my  mother.  O,  more  than  ever  was  the 
poor  crippled  child  to  be  piiied  now  !— yet  I  comforted  my  father 
when  his  heart  was  breaking  with  grief,  and  won  him,  by  my 
childish  prattle,  almost  to  cheerfulness  again.  What  a  bond  was 
between  us  now  !  Out  of  his  sight  I  was  miserable  ;  lying  weep- 
ing on  my  bed  during  his  absence,  and  mourning  for  my  lost 
mother;  but  when  I  heard  my  father's  step  in  the  hall,  I  sprang 
up  as  well  as  my  lamencis  would  permit,  bathed  my  eyes  and  put 
on  a  smiling  face.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  weep  over  me  as 
he  often  did,  and  to  hear  him  say,  "  O,  Angela,  my  little  Angola, 
can  you  ever  forgive  your  father  for  rendering  life  so  terrible  to 
you  t" 

My  father  was  an  extensive  mill  owner,  abundantly  rich  to  sup- 
ply every  want  but  that  of  an  opright,  beautiful  figure.  He  hired 
servants  to  attend  upon  me,  and  spared  no  expense  to  make  me 
happy.  I  loved  him  with  my  whole  heart,  and  never— no,  never, 
thought  of  blaming  him  for  the  misfortune  of  my  life.  Bat  an 
unkind  sentence  which  I  overheard  respecting  my  figure  when  I 
was  about  nine  years  old,  roused  up  my  sensitiveness,  and  for  two 
years  I  would  not  leave  the  house.  I  moped  and  pined  incessant- 
ly, and  it  may  be  imagined  how  much  this  increased  and  aggravated 
my  disorder.  My  father  called  in  a  new  physician,  and  his  judicious 
advice  saved  my  life. 


"  Buy  her  a  pony  chaise,"  said  he,  "  and  teach  her  to  drive 
She  can  go  round  the  garden  at  first ;  afterwards,  when  she  finds 
that  she  can  see  people  without  exposing  her  figure,  she  will  go 
further." 

The  next  week  I  looked  out  of  the  dining-room  one  morning, 
and  saw  the  prettiest  little  chaise,  of  a  modest,  dark  green  color, 
and  a  perfect  little  Shetland  pony  with  silvered  harness.  I 
screamed  with  delight,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  driving  through 
green  lanes,  with  my  father  walking  beside  rae.  Very  soon 
he  trusted  me  alone,  and  1  found  my  courage  increase  with  every 
day's  experience. 

One  day — I  think  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  smiling  June, 
for  I  remember  well  that  roses  were  blooming  everywhere — I 
drove  past  a  pretty  cottage  over  whose  windows  and  doors  the 
honey-suckle,  and  sweet  brier,  and  graceful  hop,  and  clematis, 
were  wreathing  around  each  other  in  innumerable  involutions.  It 
had  long  been  shut  up  ;  but  on  this  day,  the  windows  were  all 
open,  and  I  could  see  pretty  furniture  scattered  about  the  two 
little  front  rooms  as  I  passed.  Soft,  white  muslin  curtains  floated 
from  the  casements,  and  I  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  guitar.  When  I 
returned,  a  woman's  pale  face,  made  paler  by  a  close  black  dress- 
in  which  neither  throat  nor  arms  were  visible,  looked  ont  at  me, 
and  a  boy's  curly  head  was  lying  beneath  the  grand  old  chestnut 
that  grew  at  one  side  of  the  cottage.  How  I  wondered  who  they 
were — this  mother  and  son,  for  such  I  knew  they  were,  by  their 
wonderful  resemblance.  I  was  attracted  to  them,  for  all  I  was  so 
generally  shy  of  strangers  ;  and  once  I  stopped  Bruno,  the  pony, 
and  asked  the  lady  for  a  rose. 

From  that  day,  I  never  passed  without  receiving  from  the  boy 
some  floral  offering  or  other  ;  and  often  a  present  of  fruit  in  addi- 
tion. Garlands  were  hung  on  Bruno's  neck,  and  the  little  chaise 
literally  bloomed  ;  and  Walter  Doane's  was  the  hand  that  brought 
the  sweet  and  fragrant  gifts.  Once,  the  boy  tempted  rae  out  of 
the  chaise,  to  see  the  rabbiis  that  he  kept  in  a  hutch  at  th?  back  of 
the  house ;  but  I  saw  his  involuntary  shudder  at  my  figure,  and  I 
did  not  soon  repeat  the  experiment.  Our  usual  way  of  convers- 
ing had  been  carried  on,  with  the  boy  leaning  into  the  chaise,  look, 
ing  up  into  my  face.  What  ho  saw  there,  or  how  far  the  gaze  was 
prompted  by  real  interest  in  me,  I  did  not  then  know.  His  pale 
faced  mother  seemed  equally  my  friend.  Walter  told  me  pleasant 
tales  of  his  dear,  dead  father,  and  I  returned  them  with  memories 
oC  my  lost  mother. 

"  Do  you  study  ?"  asked  Walter,  one  day.  I  blushed  and  my 
lip  quivered.  I  could  read  a  very  little,  but  I  had  not  learned  to 
enjoy  it,  and  I  told  him  so  with  tears.  Then  it  was  that  he  came 
out  day  afcer  day,  while  my  chaise  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
chestnut,  and  read  to  me  quaint  old  tales  and  ballads,  and  I 
syllabled  every  word  in  my  chamber  at  home,  without  a  book — 
only  by  the  power  of  remembering  his  words  and  accents.  Thus 
I  learned  Shakspeare  and  Milton  and  Cowper,  when  the  stock  of 
stories  and  ballads  were  exhausted  ;  and  thus  I  fed  my  soul  with 
the  beautiful  creations  of  our  best  and  sweetest  writers.  I  would 
have  listened  to  the  Koran  or  to  the  gibberish  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  if  they  had  been  given  in  that  voice,  and  with  that  accent. 
My  happy  dream  was  all  at  once  dispelled  by  Walter  announcing 
to  me  with  a  boyish  triumph  that  he  was  going  to  college. 
"  What !  leave  your  mother  V 

"  She  will  board  near  me  in  the  winter,  and  until  then,  I  shall 
be  frequently  at  home." 

That  was  a  little  comfort,  hut  O,  what  I  endured  when  I  first 
passed  the  house  !  I  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go  that  way 
again,  but  Mrs.  Doane  came  to  see  me  often  with  news  of  Walter. 
I  now  staid  almost  constantly  with  my  father  ;  driving  over  to 
the  mills,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted  and  gone.  My 
heart  was  as  sad  as  a  child's  could  be,  who  had  lost  the  only  play- 
mate she  had  ever  known.  But  Walter  had  gone  to  college.  He 
would  return  at  the  end  of  four  years,  a  scholar  and  a  man. 
Should  ho  find  me  still  an  invalid  cnild,  ignorant  and  stnpid  ? 
No  !  I  would  make  myself  worthy  to  be  his  friend.  I  would  learn 
— .md  I  did  learn.  I  had  masters  and  teachers,  who  came  at 
certain  hours,  and  I  studied  well.  I  learned  music,  because  I  had 
a  natural  gift,  and  Walter  loved  it.  I  therefore  took  lessons  on 
the  guitar,  but  could  not  bring  myself  to  be  exhibited  at  the  harp 
or  piano  ;  and  then  the  guitar  was  his  favorite  instrument.  God 
knows  I  had  no  thought  beyond  his  approbation.  I  was  too 
young,  too  simple,  to  dream  of  love. 

The  fourth  year  passed  rapidly.  I  had  improved.  My  face 
was  beautiful  I  knew.  I  may  say  that — I  who  would  have  given 
up  all  its  beauty  for  a  straight  form!  My  hair  had  always  hung 
over  the  deformity,  partially  concealing  its  shape.  I  dressed 
always  in  the  richest  but  plainest  clothes,  never  attracting  atten- 
tion by  gaudy  colors,  and  my  shoes  and  gloves  were  perfection. 
"  I  am  going  to  hear  your  young  friend  deliver  his  poem,"  said 
my  father,  on  the  last  day  of  the  term.  "  Will  you  go,  Angela?" 
The  thought  struck  me  that  I  should  not  be  noticed  in  such  a 
crowd,  and  I  acceded,  much  to  my  father's  surprise. 

O,  how  the  memory  comes  back,  of  a  tall,  superb  form  that 
mounted  the  platform  that  day,  and  spoke  thrilling  words  of  fare- 
well to  the  companions  of  four  years  !  Spoke  them  in  the  voice 
that  had  said  as  kindly  ones  to  me,  long  ago.  How  I  wept  be- 
neath ray  thick  veil ! 

When  all  was  over,  my  quick  eye  saw  a  beautiful  girl  in  close 
conversation  with  Walter.  Her  face  was  partially  turned  from 
me— but  her  figure  was  superb.  There  lay  her  charm  in  my  eyes. 
She  seemed  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  him,  and  he  escorted 
her  from  the  halP;  she  leaning  in  graceful  dependence  on  his  arm. 
I  heard  some  one  say,  "  there  goes  young  Doane  and  Sybil  De- 
lano ;  they  say  he  is  engaged  to  her." 

He  was  another's,  then  !  Not  that  I  expected  him  to  be  mine — 
but  O,  the  unutterab'e  pang  of  those  words  I 


"Let  us  go  home,  father,"  I  said,  in  the  first  dreary,  sinking 
emotion  of  my  heart ;  and  seeing  me  so  pale  and  exhausted,  he 
sped  our  retreat  from  so  exciting  a  scene.  We  passed  Walter 
and  Miss  Delano  on  the  road.  My  father  would  have  stopped  and 
spoken  to  him,  but  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm  and  exclaimed, 
"  Z>on'<,  father!"  He  looked  surprised,  but  attributed  all  to  the 
heat  and  excitement,  and  hurried  on  to  the  hotel,  where  he  droTe 
to  a  side  entrance  at  my  request. 

We  hurried  home.  "  Father,"  I  said,  that  evening,  "  are  you 
rich  enough  to  go  to  Europe?" 

"  Well — yes,  if  necessary,"  he  answered,  laughingly.  "  Why 
do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Will  you  go  and  take  me  with  you?" 

"  I  will  consider  of  it,  darling." 

And  he  did  consider,  and  so  eflTectually,  that  we  were  on  onr 
way  in  three  weeks.  Walter  Doane  had  called  twice  in  our  ab- 
sence. Somehow,  I  shrunk  from  seeing  him.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  and  his  mother  were  going  to  Liverpool  to  visit  her  sister, 
who  resided  there. 

For  weeks  after  I  landed  on  a  foreign  soil,  I  was  in  ccstacy. 
My  father  had  taken  out  with  him  one  of  the  very  easiest  and 
sprinr/iest  of  American  vehicles,  and  we  rode  every  day,  until  wo 
had  visited  all  the  places  that  had  so  long  lingered  on  my  imagi- 
nation from  description. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  finest  picture  gallery  in  Rome,  where  we 
had  been  spending  the  whole  morning,  when  my  gaze  was  attracted 
to  two  figures  just  entering.  I  knew  them  at  a  glance.  They 
were  Walter,  and  Sybil  Delano.  I  shrunk  behind  a  pillar  that 
rose  close  to  my  seat,  and  eluded  their  gaze  for  half  an  hour. 
When  they  entered  the  next  room  I  went  away. 

That  evening  my  father  brought  me  some  new  mnsic,  and  in- 
sisted on  my  playing.  He  threw  the  ribbon  over  my  neck,  and 
commanded  me  playfully  to  sing  an  old  and  favorite  air,  if  I 
would  not  try  the  new.  I  threw  off  my  sadness,  and  sung  and 
played  long,  and  with  my  best  expression.  The  night  was  warm, 
and  people  were  walking  on  the  piazzas.  I  heard  a  voice  say, 
"Let  me  listen  !  don't  speak.     1  know  that  voice  well." 

I  too,  was  thrilling  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  I  heard.  I  saw — 
only  in  imagination,  for  the  curtains  were  down — Walter  and 
Miss  Delano  ;  and  I  went  up  stairs  directly,  to  avoid  them.  Why 
did  I  thus  shun  my  old  playmate  ?  A  servant  came  up  and  said 
a  gentleman  wished  to  see  me,  and  had  sent  his  card.  I  coald 
not  see  the  name,  but  I  felt  it  was  there.  My  father  took  it  from 
me.  "  Ask  h'ra  up,"  said  he ;  and  in  a  moment  Walter  Uoana 
was  beside  me. 

"  Why  have  you  two  avoided  me  ?''  he  asked. 

Of  course  my  father  answered  ;  and  althongh  apparently  satis- 
fied, I  could  see  that  he  felt  hnrt. 

"But  I  see  you  once  more,"  he  said,  "and  I  must  have  my 
mother  come  to  you  immediately  ;  she  is  very  busy  preparing  for 
a  wedding  !"    And  Walter  blushed  like  a  girl. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  now,  I  thought ;  but  I  could  not  speak 
of  it,  and  changed  the  subject.  It  was  late,  and  he  soon  departed. 
Next  day  came  Mrs.  Doane.  She  had  cast  her  weeds  aside,  and 
looked  like  a  young  and  blooming  woman.  The  pale  cheek  was 
absolutely  rosy.  She  embraced  me  tenderly,  and  seemed  very 
happy  at  seeing  me. 

Two  days  afterwards,  wedding  cards  were  brought  in.  I  did 
not  even  open  them.  There  they  lay  in  their  white  ribbons  ;  and 
there  too,  on  the  sofa,  /  lay.  The  tears  I  shed  that  afternoon  ! 
But  I  bathed  my  face  when  1  thought  it  was  time  for  my  father  to 
come  in,  and  tried  to  practise  the  new  airs  he  had  brought  me. 
The  door  was  open,  and  in  the  twilight  I  heard  some  one  enter, 
and  supposed  he  had  come.  But  a  hand  smaller  and  softer  than 
his  was  laid  on  mine.  I  looked  up,  and  in  the  dimness  I  recog- 
nized Walter. 

"  You  will  come  to  the  wedding  to  morrow  morning  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so,"  I  said,  as  coolly  as  possible;  but  my  brain 
was  whirling,  and  I  was  glad  that  it  was  so  dark. 

"Angela,  you  do  not  welcome  as  I  thought  you  would.  In  fact 
you  seem  estranged  and  distant.  I  once  thought,  in  my  college 
life,  that  I  should  return  home  to  find  my  happiness  and  to  make 
yours.     You  chill  and  disappoint  me." 

"  Hush  !  What  difference  can  it  make  to  yon  now  that  yoo  are 
to  find  it  with  another  so  soon?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Who  do  you  refer  to  f" 

"  To  your  bride  of  to-morrow — Miss  Delano." 

He  sat  perfectly  silent  for  five  minutes.  I  could  not  see  his  face, 
but  he  was  evidently  thinking  deeply. 

"  I  see  yon  do  not  understand,  Angela,  for  yon  would  not  wil- 
fully misinterpret — yet  your  cards,  they  must  have  told  yon  all." 

"  I  have  not  opened  them  !" 

He  rang  for  a  light ;  and  taking  up  the  cards  from  my  table,  he 
opened  the  packet  and  showed  me  the  names  of  Frederick  Har- 
wood  and  Mrs.  Doane.     I  was  petrified. 

"  But  Miss  Delano,"  I  said,  "  what  of  her  ?' 

"  Only  that  she  has  recently  become  my  Cousin  Frank's  wife." 

I  was  mute  with  surprise. 

"  Angela,  you  loved  me  as  a  child  ;  will  you  love  me  now  ?" 

"  What  1  •!  the  hunchback  ?" 

"  Angela,  never  speak  of  that  to  me  again.  It  is  your  soul  I 
love.  .Never  did  I,  never  can  I  love  another.  I  did  not  tell  you 
so  before,  because  I  wi^hed  to  try  myself  by  seeing  others.  I  am 
satisfied  now." 

O,  was  it  not  all  a  dream,  this  great,  overpowering  happiness  ? 
No  longer  would  my  poor  father  feel  that  he  had  destroyed  my 
prospects  for  life.  I  rejoiced  for  him  as  much  as  for  myself ;  and 
when,  after  Mrs.  Doane's  wedding,  she  came  to  me,  and  fondly 
called  mc  her  daughter,  I  was  weeping  the  happiest  tears  that  ever 
wet  human  eyes. 
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INDIAN  WARRIORS. 

The  portraits  on  this  page  are  from  photographs  taken  in  Wash- 
ington of  two  famous  Pawnees,  who  visited  the  Federal  city  last 
winter  with  others  of  their  tribes  on  business  with  the  government. 
The  Pawnee  chief,  Scalla-na-sharo,  or  "Only  Chief,"  has  much 
of  the  supercilious  air  of  one  bom  to  hereditary  command,  while 
the  brave  Qu-n-aek,  or  "  Buffalo  Bull,"  has  the  unmistakable  lin- 
eaments of  a  desperate  fighting-man,  the  hard,  harsh,  cruel  ex- 
pression of  a  genuine  blood-thirsty  savage.  It  was  understood  at 
Washington  that  this  latter  gentleman  was  in  possession  of  a  l-ir  o 
number  of  scalps  taken  on  various  occasions,  and  on  which  ni 
rested  his  claims  to  be  considered  the  "bravest  of  the  brave." 
When  these  and  other  Indian  warriors  and  delegates  were  pre- 
sented to  President  Buchanan  at  the  White  House,  the  scene, 
though  not  an  unusual  one,  was  very  striking.  We  can  imagine 
its  effect  on  a  stranger  witnessing  it  for  the  first  time — this  con- 
trast between  the  extremes  of  civilization  and  barbarism.  On  one 
side  stood  the  painted  and  plumed  and  blanketed  warriors,  as 
unmoved  and  calm  as  if  within  some  forest  aisle  of  the  far  West, 
on  the  other  side,  the  president  and  members  of  the  cabinet,  with 
ladies  sprinkled  about  among  the  company.     The  chiefs  of  the 


red  race  thus  met  the  one  white  chief  who  represented 
the  people  who  had  displaced  the  dusky  warriors,  driven 
them  from  their  hunting-grounds,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  vast  territory  once  the  undisputed  heritage  of 
the  savage.  Of  the  Indians  who  visited  Washington  at 
the  time  these  photographs  were  taken,  sixteen  were  Paw- 
nees, from  whom  we  selected  the  two  most  striking  spec- 
imens. When  officially  presented,  they  were  of  course 
decked  out  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  expense  of 
feathers,  buffalo  robes,  blankets,  soot,  yellow  ochre,  ver- 
milion, and  indigo  blue.  Yet  they  were  altogether  a 
fine  looking  set  of  men.  The  same  remark  is  ajjplicable 
to  the  Poncas.  The  Pottawatomies 
were  not  so  striking  in  appearance — 
claiming  to  be  half-civilized,  and  hav- 
ing the  unequal,  undecided  aspect  of 
the  poor  copper-colored  wretches  we 
see  shuffling  about  our  railroad  sta- 
tions selling  slippers  and  bead  bags. 
During  their  visit  Mr.  Buchanan  es- 
tablished a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Pawnees  and  Poncas,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
lasting.  The  bad  faith  of  the  In- 
dians is  as  proverbial  as  the  Punka 
fides  of  the  Carthaginians.  Indeed, 
the  more  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  the  less  do  we  see  to  admire  in 
them.  Experience  strips  them  of  the 
fantastic  attributes  with  which  poetry 
and  romance  have  clothed  them,  and 
we  behold  them  as  they  are,  glutton- 
ous, selfish,  sensual,  fierce,  filthy, 
cruel  and  cowardly.  Yes — after  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  gallantry  of 
the  red  man,  your  Indian  is  a  cow- 
ardly foe.  He  fights  in  ambush — 
never  risking  his  person  if  he  can 
possibly  help  it.  In  their  warlike 
expeditions  they  never,  if  they  can 
help  it,  attack  a  superior  or  an  equal 
foe.  They  must  have  numbers  on 
their  side  before  they  rush  into  battle. 
Their  victories  are  disgraced  by  the 
foulest  cruelty — they  war  with  wo- 
men and  infants  even.  In  domestic 
life  their  treatment  of  the  women  is 
brutal  in  the  extreme.  In  "vtinguish- 
able  laziness  is  their  curse — and  all 
hope  of  bringing  them  within  the 
pale  of  civilization  is  vain.  We  are  sorry 
that  our  faith  in  Mr.  Cooper  is  shaken — sorry 
to  have  our  early  day-dreams  of  the  "  noble 
savage  "  dispersed,  but  we  must  look  the  fact 
steadily  in  the  face.  We  may  mourn  that  the 
original  occupants  of  the  soil  are  fading  away 
from  it — but  we  must  console  ourselves  with 
the  Turkish  exclamation — "  Kismet !" — it  is 
fate.  The  destiny  of  the  red  race  is  to  die 
out  before  the  advance  of  the  victorious  Anglo-Saxon,  the  master 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  aborigines  possess  many  traits  which  com- 
mend them  to  the  artist  and  literary  man  ;  while  to  the  philolo- 
gist and  the  ethnologist  they  offer  many  interesting  problems. 
As  time  rolls  on,  their  history  and  manners,  softened  and  en- 
hanced by  distance,  will  suggest  many  a  theme  for  the  poet  and 
story-teller.  When  the  places  that  now  know  them  shall  know 
them  no  more  forever,  the  local  traditions  of  the  red  men  will  bo 
carefully  sought  after  and  treasured  up.  Here  and  there,  on  the 
dark  record  of  their  career,  one  or  two  men  will  shine  forth,  such 
as  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  a*  types  of  Indian  bravery  and  magna- 
nimity of  character,  worthy  of  study  and  challenging  esteem. 


MISSION  OF  ST.  liOVIS  OBISPO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  publish  on  this  page  a  very  fine  view  of  the  mission  of  St. 
Louis  Obispo,  on  the  coast  of  California,  in  about  latitude  35. 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  land  of  gold,  to  which  we  are  bound 
by  so  many  commercial  and  social  ties,  which  is  peopled  by  rep- 
resentatives of  all  sections  of  our  country,  renders  every  illustra- 
tion of  its  peculiar  features  acceptable.  Especially  is"  this  the 
case  with  the  monuments  of  the  past,  the  landmarks  of  another 
power  and  another  people,  now  fast  passing  away.  These  me- 
morials of  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  are  fast  crumbling  to 
ruins,  and  probably  in  another  quarter  of  a  century  the  plough- 
share will  pass  where  stately  churches  and  cloisters  once,  rose,  or 
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warehouses  and  private  residences  be  erected  on  the  site.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  of  these  establishments  is  that  of  which  we 
present  a  view.  The  artist  has  taken  the  liberty  of  depicting  it 
as  it  appeared  in  its  prime,  without  marking  the  ravages  which 
time  has  impressed  upon  its  crumbling  walls.  The  church  is  in 
the  heavy  and  gloomy  style  of  architecture  universally  adopted  in 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Spanish  America.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Spanish  church  builders  of  the  New  World  had  but  one  type  of 
structure.  In  Brazil,  in  Peru,  in  Mexico,  and  in  California  we 
behold  the  same  heavy  bell-towers,  the  same  arched  doorways, 
the  same  niches.  It  is  only  in  interior  fitting  up  that  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  that  not  materially.  Lower  California  was 
discovered  by  Cortez  in  1534,  but  it  was  not  until  1697  that  the 
Spaniards  began  to  interest  themselves  seriously  in  the  Califor- 
nians.  It  was  then  that  the  Jesuits  came  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  Indians  and  to  initiate  them  in  civilization.  A  local  tradition 
aided  their  efforts  greatly.  This  legend  related  that  a  supernat- 
ural being,  named  Quetzalcoatl,  had  formerly  landed  in  Mexico 
to  make  laws  and  give  instruction  in  the  various  useful  arts  of 
life.  Compelled  to  take  his  departure  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
period,  he  had  promised  to  return  or  to  send  one  of  his  delegates 
to  complete  the  work  he  had  commenced.  Accordingly,  when 
the  monks  made  their  appearance,  the  Indians  did  not  doubt  that 
their  patron  saint  was  Quetzalcoatl  himself,  and  welcomed  them 
with  every  token  of  submission  and  joy.  The  monks  converted 
them  and  succeeded  in  gathering  these  ignorant  hut  gentle  jieople 
into  twenty-two  missions,  which  embraced  the  whole  territory  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  The  Spanish  government 
divided  Upper  California  into  four  provinces  or  presidios ;  those 
of  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Santa  Barba,  and  San  Diego. 
Each  of  these  places  was  a  certain  field  of  action  for  authority,  and 
the  governor-general  resided  at  Monterey.  But  when  Mexico 
separated  from  the  mother  country,  this  whole  administrative  or- 
ganization was  destroyed,  and  the  country  was  abandoned  to 
itself  without  any  other  government  than  the  half-spiritual  and 
half-temporal  authority  of  the  Franciscans.  With  the  history  of 
California,  under  the  American  rule,  our  readers  are  of  course 
familiar.  Splendid  cities  have  arisen  there,  as  if  by  magic,  schools, 
churches,  hospitals,  have  been  founded,  commerce  fostered,  and 
the  civilization  of  the  East  suddenly  transported  to  the  West. 
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SPOTS  ON  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  G.  B.,  have  recently  pre- 
sented their  medal  to  Mr.  Ileinrich  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  Ger- 
many, for  his  researches,  continued  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
on  the  spots  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  From  the 
address  of  the  president,  in  presenting  the  medal,  we  derive  the 
following  information  on  this  topic :  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Schwabe  is,  to  note  by  a  number  each  spot  in  the  order  of  its  ap- 
pearance, carrying  on  his  notation  from  the  first  to  the  last  spot  in 
each  year.  He  reckons  an  isolated  spot,  or  a  cluster  of  spots 
where  there  is  no  visible  separation  between  their  penumbra;,  as 
one  group.  Hence,  he  observes,  the  number  of  spots  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  excellence  of  the  telescope ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  clusters  of  many  hundred,  nay,  of  many 
thousand  spots,  will  be  designated  by  one  number  only,  just  as 
a  single  isolated  spot  will  be.  So  great,  however,  is  the  sun's 
tendency  to  present  his  spots  in  the  form  of  clusters,  that  other 
observers  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  assuredly  not  find  any 
great  difference  between  their  numbers  and  mine.  But  he  par- 
ticularly impresses  on  his  readers  that  he  attaches  importance 
not  so  much  on  the  absolute  number  of  the  groups,  as  on  the 
ratio  which  obtains  between  them  in  different  years.  The  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  has  been  to  establish  with  a  degree  of 
probability,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  solar  spots 
pass  through  the  phases  of  maximum  and  ininimum  frequency, 
.  and  vice  versa,  in  a  period  not  very  different  from  ten  yean. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL. 

MATUKIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Propribtok. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistaht  Editob. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year 92  60 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copiea,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club) 20  00 

(C?"  One  copy  of  Balloh's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Tni  Flao  of  odb 
Uhior,  when  taken  together,  S8  60  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDEATS. 

S.  W.— The  greatest  living  novelists  are  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wa«  the  greatest  English  novelist. 

Mns.  M.  C— Many  of  the  foreign  jewellers  make  these  Protean  ornaments. 
A  magnificent  diadem  has  been  designed  in  London  for  the  Princess  Woron- 
»off  of  Russia,  so  formed  as  to  be  convertible  at  pleasure  into  a  necklace  or 
bracelets.  It  will  contain  nine  diamonds  of  enormous  size,  and  the  setting 
will  be  entirely  of  silver. 

L.  F.,  Chicago,  111. — We  should  think  the  trpuble  arose  from  imperfect  venti- 
lation. It  is  stated  that  a  bird  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  curtained  bed- 
stead in  which  people  are  sleeping,  will  generally  be  found  dead  in  the 
morning  from  the  impure  air  generated  by  their  respiration.  Small  close 
sleeping-rooms  are  often  as  dangerous  as  the  curtained  bedsteads. 

Qaetano,  Newark.  N.  J. — Nous  vous  remercions,  monsieur,  de  vos  ronseigne- 
mens  an  sujet  du  drapeau  franqais,  et  nous  les  reproduirons  avant  peu 
dans  le  ^'  Pictorial,-'  au  benefice  do  uo.«  lecteurs. 

Experimenter. — Professor  Smith,  the  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  in  his 
interesting  account  of  a  recent  scientific  expedition  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
has  set  at  rest  the  often-discussed  question  of  the  heat  of  moonlight.  He 
says  that  his  thermometrical  instruments  were  sensibly  affected  by  the 
moon's  rays,  even  at  the  lowest  of  two  stations  occupied  by  him  at  different 
elevations.  In  tropical  climates,  meat  which  is  exposed  to  moonlight  rap- 
idly becomes  putrid ;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  negroe*,  who  will  lie 
sweltering  and  uncovered  beneath  the  full  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  carefully 
muffle  their  heads  and  faces  when  exposed  to  the  moonbeams,  which  they 
believe  will  cause  swelUng  and  distortion  of  the  features,  and  sometimes 
even  blindness. 

J.  v.,  Portland,  Me.— Mr.  Tobias  Gibson  was  one  of  the  earliest  itinerant 
Methodists.  In  1799,  having  crossed  the  mountains  and  traversed  a  wilder- 
ness six  hundred  miles  to  the  Cumberland,  and,  with  a  canoe,  having  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  that  river,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  he  lauded 
salely  at  Natches,  where  he  commenced  bis  labors  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  great  valley. 

iKQtnRER,  Lowell,  Mass. — The  table  of  the  Railroad  Journal  makes  26,210 
miles  of  railroads  In  operation  January  1,  1858,  and  the  cost  of  the  same 
8919,990,516.  Accidents  on  railroads  in  1867,  126;  persons  killed,  130; 
wounded,  530. 

J.  S.,  Rockport,  Mass. — The  lighthouse  department  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluded, in  1858.  679  lighthouse  and  light-vesrel  stations,  and  627  lights. 
The  number  of  buoys  and  beacons  is  about  5000,  besides  the  necessary  du- 
plicat«s.  Estimated  expense  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1850.  8791,134. 
The  total  cost  of  the  lighthouse  system  from  1789  to  1867,  inclusive,  was 
827,186,053. 

PniLAKTiiROPisT. — The  Indian  tribes  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
are  officially  estimated  to  be  325,000;  annual  amount  granted  them, 
8656,238;  estimated  future  appropriations  to  meet  limited  annuities, 
$11,764,165;  annual  liabilities  likely  to  be  permanent,  8350,664;  amount 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  their  benefit,  and  bearing  interest, 
»7,003,087. 

I  ^■^   I 

What  a  Name. — We  see  by  a  court  report  that  a  young  lady 
in  New  York  State  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Icebenda.  Whence 
this  o4<l  name  ?  Is  the  yonng  lady  one  of  the  "  heavy  weights," 
and  does  she  find  it  impossible  to  venture  on  the  frozen  surface  ot 
a  pond  without  making  it  quake  beneath  her  footsteps  f  We 
await  further  explanation  with  intense  anxiety. 


New  Neiohbors. — Messrs.  Chase  Brothers,  dealers  in  orna- 
mental iron-work  of  all  descriptions,  have  removed  their  establish- 
ment to  No.  15,  nearly  opposite  us.  This  adds  to  the  attractions 
of  Winter  Street,  now  one  of  the  most  active  business  thorough- 
fares in  the  city. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  News  reaches  Gibraltar  now  in  two  days  from  England,  by 
means  of  the  electric  telegraph  through  France  and  Spain. 

The  Cooper  Institute  at  the  intersection  of  Astor  Place 

and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  bo  an  enduring  monument. 

Beware  how  you  trifle  with  duty  on  the  ground  of  inabil- 
ity ;  for  he  who  bids  you  labor  gives  you  strength  to  do  it. 

The  height  of  impudence  has  been  defined  to  be  seeking 

refuge  from  a  pelting  shower  in  an  umbrella  shop. 

It  is  stated  that  England  is  at  present  making  more  rolled 

iron  than  all  other  nations  united  can  produce. 

■  Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soul,  and  virtue  is  its  sun  ; 

the  two  are  never  far  apart  from  each  other. 

....   Many  things  are  thorns  to  our  hopes  till  we  have  reached 
them,  and  poisoned  arrows  to  the  heart  when  gained. 

Experience  has  been  called  the  most  eloquent  of  preach- 
ers ;  but  unfortunately,  she  never  has  a  large  congregation. 

Loquacious  mouths  are  like  badly  managed  banks— they 

make  large  issues,  but  have  no  solid  capital. 

No  love  is  so  sweet  as  that  which  follows  ill-humor,  as  we 

press  sweet  oil  from  the  acrid,  bitter  olive. 

The  chain  of  love  is  made  of  fading  flowers,  but  that  of 

marriage  is  of  gold,  lasting  as  well  as  beautiful. 

..  Piccolomini  lately  received  a  present  of  a  bottle  of  boot 
varnish.     She  had  all  sorts  of  presents  in  New  York. 

...   Ball  Hughes's  plaster  model  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  has  been  very  much  admired  in  Philadelphia. 

....  In  Prussia  they  now  give  the  prince  regent  an  income  of 
X360,00O,  and  the  insane  king  £240,000. 

....   The  cathedral  which  the  New  York  Catholics  propose  to 
build  on  Fifth  Avenue,  will  cost  $750,000. 

...   A  Connecticut  doctor  has  offered  to  sell  Mayor  Tiemann 
a  receipt  for  driving  the  cholera  out  of  New  York  for  81000. 

John  S.  Karcy  has  been  teaching  the  art  of  taming  liorses 

to  a  large  class  of  pupils  in  the  city  of  Stockholm. 

For  becoming  a  M:ihommedan  a  Russian  ensign  has  been 
sentenced  to  Siberia  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Hartford,  the  Connecticut  tobacco 

growers  passed  lesolutioi  s  in  favor  of  a  warehouse. 

The   New   York  city  council  have  voted  $25,000  for  a 
Foundling  Hospital— the  first  one  ventured  on  in  this  country. 

■  •  •  ■   A  Mr.  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  fined  $3  for 
kissing  a  lady  without  her  consent  or  invitation. 


PRIKE^A „ 

The  public  mind  has  of  late  been  surfeited  with  aisguD>i..g  .lo. 
tails  of  a  brutal  contest  between  two  trained  bullies,  for  "  the 
Championship  of  America."  Morrissey  and  Heenan  have  had 
their  meeting  on  the  borders  of  Canada,  and  have  battered  and 
bruised  each  other  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability — thousands  of 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  country  thronging  to  the  spot  by 
railroad  and  steamboat,  and  looking  on  the  disgusting  exhibition 
with  gloating  eyes.  Hundreds  of  thousands  at  home,  have  sought 
the  newspaper  details  of  the  contest,  and  devoured  them  with 
avidity.  An  absurd  attempt  is  made  to  throw  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance around  such  pugilistic  contests,  by  representing  the  parties 
as  heroes,  whose  display  of  prowess  and  courage  is  worthy  of 
admiration.  But  prize-fighters  are  mere  mercenaries  of  the  lowest 
grade ;  men  who  take  advantage  of  their  physical  organization  to 
set  themselves  up  as  butts  for  the  blows  of  their  opponents,  in 
order  to  make  money  out  of  the  operation.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  that  is  noble  or  elevating  in  such  contests.  They  minis- 
ter to  the  lowest  and  meanest  passions  of  human  nature,  and  tend 
to  degrade  all  who  partake  of  them,  either  as  performers  or  spec- 
tators, to  a  level  with  beasts.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  as,  but 
of  a  lower  grade  than,  dog-fights,  bear-baitings,  and  bull-fights,  and 
rob  the  man  of  all  self-respect  who  countenances  them. 

Prize-fights  are  a  perverted  relic  of  barbarism,  tending  directly 
to  encourage  and  perpetuate  the  feelings  of  barbarians.  They  are 
entirely  without  the  justification  which  attended  physical  encoun- 
ters in  the  rude  days  of  human  society,  and  have  for  their  solo 
motive  the  contemptible  idea  of  money-making.  In  the  days  of 
barbarism,  before  society  became  consolidated  and  organized,  and 
when  there  was  no  law  to  furnish  protection  for  person  and  prop- 
erty, each  man  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  own  right  arm  for 
defence  against  aggression.  Then  the  art  of  the  pugilist  was 
necessary  and  justifiable,  though  it  did  give  play  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions and  the  lowest  instincts  of  human  nature.  But  that  necessity 
has  ceased  with  the  spread  of  civilization,  which  makes  society 
assume  for  itself,  through  the  forms  of  law,  the  duty  of  protecting 
every  individual  member  thereof  in  his  person  and  property.  And 
with  that  necessity  falls  also  the  justification  for  such  personal 
contests,  and  leaving  them  open  to  absolute  condemnation,  as  de- 
grading and  brutalizing  to  human  nature.  The  disgraceful 
mingling  of  the  passion  for  gain,  with  the  animal  pugnacity  of 
humanity,  which  characterizes  the  modern  prize-fighting,  is  a  cor- 
ruption for  which  civilization  is  responsible ;  it  was  entirely  un- 
known to  our  barbarous  progenitors.  Nor  does  this  foul  dishonor 
find  any  counterpart  in  the  conduct  of  those  whom  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  down  upon  as  immeasurably  our  inferiors  in 
social  advancement.  The  practice  of  gambling,  which  is  now  a 
necessary  attendant  of  prizefighting,  whether  in  fighting  for  stakes, 
or  in  betting  upon  the  head  of  the  successful  combatant,  while  it 
seems  to  degrade  even  a  voluntary  pugilistic  encounter,  is  one  of 
the  chief  evils  which  pugilism  inflict.i  upon  society.  Betting  in 
any  form,  is  censurable,  as  encouraging  a  passion  for  gain  ;  but 
when  it  enlists  one  to  desire  the  maiming  and  disabling  of  a  fellow- 
being,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  it  becomes  a  terrible  destroyer 
of  human  feeling,  obliterating  from  the  mind  all  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  investing  the  human  soul  with  the  spirit  of  a 
hyena.  There  needs  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  hardening,  de- 
moralizing effect  of  prize-fighting,  than  the  fact  stated  in  the  public 
prints,  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  combatants  in  the  recent  fight 
in  Canada,  bet  two  thousand  dollars  upon  the  head  of  her  hus- 
band, and  that  her  father  made  bets  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
thousand  !  What  could  that  woman  care  for  the  husband  whom 
she  thus  »ent  forth  to  be  bruised  and  maimed,  and  perhaps  killed, 
that  she  might  make  two  thousand  dollars  ?  What  could  that 
father  care  for  the  husband  of  hii  child,  who  could  thus  stake  a 
fortune  upon  the  issues  of  his  premeditated  brutal  fight  ?  Truly 
the  heart  must  be  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  when  wives  and 
fathers  can  thus  give  up  those  who  are  dear  to  them,  to  coin  their 
blood  and  muscle  Into  gold  ! 

Prize-fighting  also  operates  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  rowdy- 
ism and  personal  outrage.  The  ruffian  and  the  bully  are  placed 
upon  the  same  level  with  those  who  consider  themselves  respect- 
able ;  all  meet  together  around  the  prize-ring,  take  a  common  inter- 
est in  the  fight,  bet  upon  the  same  issue,  and  applaud  or  censure 
in  unison.  What  other  object  can  this  communion  with  decent 
people  have  upon  the  rowdy,  save  to  confirm  him  in  his  habits  of 
lawless  violence  ?  He  sees  around  him  and  mingling  with  his 
fellows  of  the  "swell  mob,"  those  whom  in  any  other  place  he 
would  not  dare  to  look  in  the  face  ;  he  hears  them  praising  the 
cunning  tricks  of  pugilism,  and  the  reckless  daring  which  he  has 
idolized  all  his  life;  he  finds  them  deferring  to  his  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  bruiser's  art,  and  betting  as  he  bets  ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  he  has  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  himself  He  returns 
from  the  Held  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  his  lawless  courses, 
and  all  the  more  eager  to  resort  to  force  and  violence.  In  this 
way  the  abettors  of  prize-fights  weaken  respect  for  the  law,  pro- 
mote breaches  of  the  peace,  encourage  a  mob  spirit,  and  undermine 
the  foundations  of  social  order.  Let  the  decent  patrons  of  such 
low  and  beastly  exhibitions,  reflect  upon  these  consequences  of 
their  thoughtless  conduct;  let  the  conductors  of  the  respectable 
press  consider  well  their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  above  all,  let  the 
ministers  of  the  law  realize  the  importance  of  their  preventive 
office. 


*      ^M^      > 


Lecturing  —Mrs.  Cora  L.  V.  Hatch,  the  trance-lecturer,  made 
six  thousand  dollars  by  a  recent  tour.  The  result,  at  least,  was 
entrancing. 

— • 1  ^•^  » 

Question  and  answer.— Why  is  a  dandy  like  a  mushroom  ? 
Because  he's  a  sap-head,  his  waist  is  remarkably  slender,  his 
growth  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  his  top  is  uncommonly  tender. 


FOR    THE    ^EW    YEAR! 

Now  is  the  time  to  suboeribe  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  for  the  year 
1859.  Three  numbers  more  will  complete  tUcJi/leenth  volume  of  the 
work,  and  with  the  number  for  January  first,  commences  volume 
sixteenth.  We  shall  bring  out  during  the  next  year  some  of  the 
best  novelettes  we  have  ever  published,  besides  which  we  have 
added  to  our  regular  corps  of  contribators,  some  of  the  best  male 
and  female  writers  in  this  country.  We  shall  commence  the  new 
volume  with  a  fine  original  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Obng,  one  of  the  most  graceful  lady  writers  now  living, 
entitled : 

THE  CHANGELING: 

—  OR, — 

THE    F^LSE    HEIR. 

Founded  on  Incidents  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

We  shall  follow  this  by  other  equally  attractive  tales,  besides 
which  we  shall  continue  our  large  amount  of  entertaining  original 
stories,  sketches,  adventures,  biographies,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a 
vast  number  of  fine  pictures  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Espec- 
ially will  our /}or<rai(s,  alone,  bo  worth  more  than  a  year's  gnb- 
scription  to  our  paper.  They  will  be  large,  finely  engraved  from 
original  sittings,  and  the  biographies  will  be  written  by  able  and 
faithful  pens,  describing  eminent  cotemporary  men,  and  forming  a 
marked  feature  of  the  volume.  In  this  department  we  shall  spare 
neither  labor  nor  expense. 

Altogether  we  intend  to  make  the  Pictorial  as  attractive  and 
intrinsically  valuable,  as  we  have  done  heretofore,  and  to  present 
such  a  weekly  visitor  for  the  domestic  fireside  as  shall  be  welcome 
all  over  the  land.  There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country 
so  small,  but  that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  ob- 
tained for  "  Ballou's  Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured 
for  each  at  about  $1  67  a  year,  besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person 
who  sends  the  name  and  money.  Any  person  desiring  to  form  a 
club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by  sending  us  a 
line  to  that  eflfect. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year C3  60 

One  copy,  two  years 4  QQ 

Five  copies,  one  year ' '     9  OQ 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club) ]  20  00 

O"  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Tut  Flag  Of  0D« 
Union,  when  taken  together,  $3  50  per  annum. 

_  M.  M.  BALLOU,  PuMMtr. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  IODINE  CURF. 

The  beneflcial  medicinal  qualities  of  spring  waters  impregnated 
with  iodine,  have  long  been  known.  M.  Boinet,  a  French  physi- 
cian, has  improved  upon  the  hint  thus  given  by  nature,  and  inves- 
tigated the  curative  properties  of  this  substance  with  considerable 
success.  Iodine  is  present  in  sea  water,  and  largely  so  in  marine 
vegetation.  Indeed,  the  chief  source  of  the  Iodine  used  in  com- 
merce, is  the  kelp  produced  by  burning  sea-weed.  Dr.  Boinet 
having  observed  that  wens,  scrofula,  and  other  aflPections  of  that 
nature,  are  very  rare  among  people  inhabiting  regions  where 
iodine  is  abundantly  diffused  in  the  air,  and  that  the  energy  of  the 
vital  functions  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  iodine 
present  in  the  system,  shrewdly  conjectured  that  the  employment 
of  this  agent  might  be  efiicacious  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  de- 
pendent upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  animal  functions.  He 
therefore  resorted  to  the  use  of  food  containing  iodine,  by  mixing 
with  bread,  cake,  syrups  and  other  edibles,  plants  containing  this 
substance.  After  ten  years  experimenting  with  scrofulous  chil- 
dren in  this  way,  he  is  confident  that  not  only  scrofula,  but  ulcer- 
ous aflTections,  diseases  of  the  skin,  opthalmla,  caries  of  the  bones, 
etc.,  can  be  cured  by  such  a  diet. 


Niagara. — We  are  sorry  to  see  this  sturdy  cataract  giving 
signs  of  caving  in.  The  road  to  Termination  Point  has  fallen 
away— mortal  being  will  never  visit  that  "point"  again,  and  a 
promenade  of  a  yard  long  only  is  now  left  under  the  falls,  says 
the  Hamilton  Spectator.  We  never  read  of  vi>itor3  going  under 
this  fall,  without  thinking  of  what  poor  Power's  Irish  guide  said 
to  him  there.  "  Luk  up  at  the  grate  grane  say  rowling  over  us  ! 
Murder  !  if  it  should  take  a  shlope  in  1" 


Coronation  of  Napoi^on  III.— Various  rumors  having 
been  circulated  with  regard  to  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  HI., 
the  Moniteur  takes  occasion  to  remark  :  "  The  Napoleon  dynasty 
has  been  long  crowned.  It  was  crowned  in  its  origin  by  an  inef- 
faceable bapti.sm  by  the  generous  blood  spilled  on  so  many  battle- 
fields. Reposing  on  the  future  as  on  the  pa.<it,  it  has  no  need  of 
seeking  a  new  element  of  vitality  among  uiuient  traditions." 


A  SPIRITED  "  Leader."— We  find  ihc  following  as  the  leading 
article  in  the  St.  Anthony  and  MInneapoli.s  "  Weekly  Adverli^cr :" 
"  We  want  tome  wood.  We  will  take  wood,  in  payment  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Advcrtl.-tr,  or  aiiylliing  else  yovd  to  tat,  as  the 
editor  down  east  says." 

»    ^  w^     I 

Pugilism. — As  we  feared,  the  late  prize  fight  has  led  to  pu(»i- 
listic  encounters  all  over  the  <  ountry  ;  the  boys  have  caught  the 
gladiatorial  spirit,  and  "  mills  "  occur  at  every  street-comer.  Down 
with  the  combatants  ! 
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LIFE. 

A  swaying  reed,  T  f=tand 
Close  at  the  marge  of  time's  deep,  rapid  tid«j 

Far  sweeping  o'er  the  land 
Comes  many  a  gale  o'erladen,  scatteriD^  wide 

What  should  but  reach  my  hand. 

Verily  I  strive  to  gain 
Those  wasted  treasures  from  the  truant  air; 

Floating  beyond  the  main, 
The  distant,  silent  sea  receives  my  Bhar«, 

Nor  yields  it  back  again. 

Pass  down  Time's  rapid  stream, 
Gay  barks,  and  argosies  of  joy  and  pride ; 

Their  gorgeous  banners  gleam 
In  conscious  power;  alas,  the  treacherous  tide 

Proves  all  their  pomp  a  dream. 

But  from  their  wreck  is  cast, 
Close  at  my  feet,  upon  the  trembling  strand, 

A  waif,  whose  splendor  past 
The  waves  destructive  spare  to  grace  my  hand— 

This,  this  is  mine  at  last. 

And  thus  I  stand ;  —the  storm 
That  desolates  the  land  and  sinks  the  fleet 

Thrills  with  a  new  life,  warm, 
Mj  blooming  rod, — for  fiercer  woes  more  meet 

Maketh  my  fragile  form. 

Seldom  hath  hope  her  own  : 
Not  the  lark's  music  'mid  the  morning  dews 

Is  life's  most  frequent  tone, 
Nor  from  sweet  gardens  of  all  beauteous  hues 

Cometh  her  breath  alone; — 

Hers  is  the  silent  night, 
The  storm  destructive  and  the  tempest  wild; — 

0.  may  I  read  aright 
Iler  darkest  page,  and,  like  a  little  child, 

AVait  for  the  moroiog  light  I 

Bowing  before  the  blast, 
With  stronger  faith  and  hope  of  purer  aim, 

Aside  all  murmurings  cast. 
Then,  upward  look,  a  higher  joy  to  claim 

When  the  last  woe  is  past! 


TIME. 

0  Time!  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence. 
((juUing  to  sad  repose  the  weary  senfe). 

The  faint  paug  stejtlest  unperceived  away; 
IIow  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure. 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  an-3  thee  alone,  a  cure  I 


-BOWLM. 


HOPE. 
Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay, 
Wh:'reon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell : 
And  ever  up  to  heaven  as  she  did  pray, 
Iler  steadfast  eyes  were  bent,  nor  swerved  otherway. — Spenser. 

GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

"  Custom  cannot  stale "  our  admiration  of  some  of  the  wonders  that 
science  has  achieved,  though  daily  and  hourly  displayed  before  our  eyes. 
Steam  is  still  the  great  magician,  not  the  familiar  acquaintance.  Individually. 
we,  at  least,  bow  before  its  spell;  and  the  other  day,  stnnding  on  the  Cunard 
wharf  at  East  Boston  when  the  ■'  America"  was  coming  in  from  Halifax,  it 
required  no  great  effort  to  picture  and  to  ftel  the  wonder  of  the  people  of 
Europe  when  the  first  American  steamship,  the  pioneer  of  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation, was  seen  approaching  their  shore,  gliding  swiftly  onward  without  a 
sail  bellying  from  the  slender  tracery  of  her  yards  and  cordage.  That  was 
the  avatar  of  a  power  to  be  felt  through  ages,  stamping  its  signet  on  the  cen- 
tury we  live  in.  the  greatness  of  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend  The  highest  tribunal  of  this  State  has  decided  that  lager  bier  is 

intoxicating.  Gloom  sitteth  on  the  visage  of  our  Teutonic  friends.  It  is  in 
vain  they  point  to  the  proofs  of  their  having  swallowed  fifty  or  sixty  glas.«es  a 
day  with  impunity — the  bench  frowns  upon  the  bar.  But  will  the  kellntr  be- 
come a  shadowy  myth?  Will  the  sound  of '■  Bin  lagerl"'  "  Zwei  lagerl"  die 
away  from  the  echoing  arches  of  marble  halls?    Shall  there  be  no  more  cakes 

and  ale  because  we  are  virtuous?    Time  will  show A  correspondent  of 

the  Transcript  asks  whether  the  clergymen  of  this  State  are  particular  enough 
about  recording  marriages  and  sending  in  returns  to  the  town  clerks.  He 
says:  "  We  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  divorce  was  desired  by  a  lady 
from  a  brutal  husband,  and  a  fee  of  a  thousand  dollars  was  offered  a  }Oung 
lawyer  if  he  could  find  any  legal  defect  in  the  marriage  ceremony  to  aid  in 
the  suit  for  divorce.  He  ascertained  that  the  officiating  clergyman,  a  stran- 
ger to  both  parties,  had  not  complied  with  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  it  was  doubtful  if  its  legality  could  be  established.  The  wife  ob- 
tained a  divorce,  and  the  fte  was  paid.  Where  such  interests  as  are  involved 
in  the  marriage  relation  are  at  stake,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  clergymen  and 
magistrates  to  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  laws,  and  to  comply  with 
them  in  every  particular?'' Every  day.  at  noon,  a  prayer  meeting  con- 
ducted by  females,  and  attended  by  them  exclucively,  is  held  in  the  lower 
lecture-room  of  the  John  Street  Methodist  Church,  New  York.  The  Post  says 
U  is  open  to  all,  is  free  from  sectarian  influences,  and   is  attended  with  deep 

interest  by  a  portion  of  the  83.00^  female  operatives  of  the  city Every 

effort  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Ut;ih  territory  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure, because  of  the  lack  of  water,  bad  seed,  and  mineral  in  the  poil A 

New  York    firm   has  invented   a  steam    fire-engine    which    is    se  f-propel- 

ling Lately  at  Northampton,  in  this  State,  there  was  a  race  between  a 

Mr.  Adams  and  the  honn)  "  Hector,'*  owned  in  North  Adams,  on  the  agricul- 
tural grounds ;  the  horse  to  trot  one  mile  and  400  yard.**,  and  the  man  to  walk 
half  a  mile— best  two  in  three.  The  first  heat  was  won  by  the  man,  who 
came  in  about  ten  rods  ahead;  time,  316.  The  second  heat  was  won  by  the 
horse,  by  about  the  same  distance;  time,  320.    The  third  heat  wsh  won  by 

the  man,  in  3  10.  nearly  dL-ttanclng  the  horse A  specimen  of  the  fair  sex 

was  on  exhibition  in  Cynt^iani,  Ky.,  recently,  who  was  seven  feet  two  Inches 

in  height,  teventeen  years  of  age,  and  said  to  be  very  pretty A  Chicago 

paper  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  explosion  of  a  metallic  coflfln  from  the 
gases  generated  by  the  corpse  inside,  while  en  route  to  a  neighboring  State 
for  interment A  farmer  at  Cote,  St.  Paul,  near  the  I^chine  Canal,  Mon- 
treal, perceived  a  large  lynx  In  his  poultry  yard,  feasting  on  one  of  hfs  ducks, 
and  turned  out  a  Urge  and  ferocious  dog  he  bad  upon  i:^  but  the  dog  was 


soon  Du^  ^•- 


,./it/«i.  The  lynx  then  climbed  up  a  tree,  when  the  farmer 
loaded  his  gun  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head,  which  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  The  lynx  was  of  a  large  size  and  in  good  condition.  ..■.  .By  arti- 
ficial respiration  an  estimable  citizen  of  Cincinnati  was  prevented  from  de- 
parting this  life  after  he  had  taken  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  laudanum.  The 
physicians  pumped  the  wind  into  him  for  nine  hours  and  a  half,  and  he  is 

now  quite  well A  Dutchman's  heart-rending  soliloquy  is  described  thus : 

'•■She  lofes  Shon  Mickle  so  much  pcsser  as  I,  pecause  he's  cot  a  koople  tollars 

more  as  I  has!" A  judge  out  west  has  recently  decided  that  it  might  be 

Insanity  to  sign  another  man's  name  to  a  check,  in  place  of  your  own;  but 
when  you  draw  the  money  on  the  check,  and  spend  it,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  sanity  in  the  proceeding A  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Ander- 
son, one  of  the  best  players  in  Germany,  and  the  victor  at  the  chess  tourna- 
ment held  in  London  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  stating  that  he  will 
pass  his  Christmas  holidays  in  Paris  to  contend  with  Mr.  Morphy.  He  in- 
tends arriving  at  the  French  capital  about  the  18th  of  December,  and  will  re- 
main a  fortnight.  It  is  not.  however,  certain  that  the  young  American  play- 
er can  remain  in  Paris  so  late  in  the  year. ....  A  correspondent  of  the  Ila- 
leigh  Standard,  who  has  succeeded  in  the  culture  of  tea  in  North  Carolina, 
writes  that  the  Paraguay  tea,  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  the 
United  States,  is  identical  with  the  "'  Yopou,"  which  grows  wild  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  and  is  very  generally  drank  among  the  poorer  classes  in  that 
section.  Many  of  the  captains  of  vessels  prefer  a  supply  of  it  to  coffee.  It 
grows  wild  upon  the  eastern  coast,  but  when  cultivated  and  trimmed  it 

makes  a  very  beautiful  tree There  is  a  rat-catcher  in  New  York  who 

employs  four  men  regularly  in  catching  these  animals,  and  within  a  compar- 
atively short  period  he  has  obtained  about  3000  from  the  Astor  House,  2000 
from  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  about  the  same  number  from  the  New  York, 
Taylor  and  other  hotels  in  the  city.  He  drives  a  great  trade  in  the  skins, 
which  he  sends  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.     Baltimore  alone  takes  some 

2000  per  month A  gentleman  at  Brookline  has  raised  this  year  some 

Beurre  Diet  pears  that  surpass  those  of  previous  years  in  size  and  magnifi- 
cence.   Some  of  them  have  weighed   twenty-two  ounces It  has   been 

truly  remarked  that  satire  is  to  be  used  as  a  man  does  his  sword,  not  to  be 
drawn  but  in  his  own  defence,  or  to  bring  pretenders  and  impostors  in  society 

to  a  true  light A  New  Orleans  paper  saj's  a  gentleman  entering  the  city 

from  Osyka,  found  himself  in  company  with  four  youths  from  Kentucky  go- 
ing to  New  Orleans  to  seek  their  fortune.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade  them 
from  going,  in  consequence  cf  the  prevailing  fever,  and  advised  them  to  take 
the  return  cars  for  home,  or  they  would  soon  be  the  occupants  of  a  grave- 
yard. They  refused  to  return,  saying  they  would  die  first.  They  arrived  in 
New  Orleans,  and,  shortly  after,  three  of  them  were  buried,  and  the  fourth 

was   not  expected   to  survive A  new  ship  has  just  been  launched  at 

Havre,  which  is  intended  to  be  moved  by  a  new  motive  power — that  of 
vapor  and  hot  air  engendered  in  a  clo.se  reservoir.    She  will  be  propelled  by  a 

screw A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  writes  from  Hakodadi, 

Japan:  •'  A  Yankee  physician  has  stuck  up  his  shingle  near  the  consul's  res- 
idence. From  appearance  I  should  judge  that  it  did  not  take  him  long  to 
make  his  charges  for  hi3  morning  calls.  His  name  is  Bates,  and  he  is  from 
Ashfield.  Mass.,  and  very  much  of  a  gentleman.  No  doubt,  after  these  peo- 
ple leave  off  some  of  their  prejudices,  he  will  have  a  good  practice  and  reap  a 
rich  reward  for  the  privation  he  has  to  undergo.     He  is  quite  a  young  man, 

and  in  excellent  health A  writer  in  one  of  the  medical  magazines  urges 

that  the  more  out-door  air  and  cheery  sunshine  a  man  can  use  the  longer  he 
will  live.  Go  along  any  of  the  fashionable  streets  of  New  York,  says  the 
writer,  and  you  will  find  not  less  than  three,  and  often  six,  distinct  contri- 
vances to  keep  out  sunshine  and  gladness.  First,  the  Venetian  shutter  on 
the  outside;  second,  the  close  shutter  on  the  inside;  third,  the  blind  which 
is  moved  by  rollers;  then  there  are  the  lace  curtains,  the  damask  or  other 
material,  etc.  In  the  train  comes  the  exclusion  of  external  air  by  means  of 
double  sash,  and  a  variety  of  patent  contrivances  to  keep  any  little  stray 
whiff  of  air  from  entering  from  the  bottom,  sides  and  tops  of  doors  and  win- 
dows.   At  this   rate   we  shall  dwindle  into  LilUputs,  if  we  do  not  die  off 

sooner Somebody  in  Paris  has  been  writing  the  memoirs  of  Talleyrand. 

He  has  even  attributed  to  this  illustrious  statesman  the  following  remark 
made  a  few  days  before  his  death:  *' My  only  occupation  is  to  increase  the 
bills  of  my  creditors.  I  have  worked  at  it  all  my  life,  and  I  am  working  at  it 
still."' Crinoline  is  disappearing  at  Pari-*,  but  do  husbands  rejoice  there- 
at? Alas,  no!  The  substitute  is  to  be  voluminous  dresses  extending  into  a 
train  behind,  and  consuming  about  forty  yards  of  silk.  Do  the  women  wish 
to  render  marriage  impossible  to  all  but  millionnalres?  Are  they  aware  of  the 

deep  immorality  of  extravagance? Among  the  160  le.ssecs  of  boxes  at  the 

Italian  opera-house,  Paris,  there  are  not  thirty  natives  of  Paris.  Spaniards, 
Russians,  English  and  Americans  abound  among  the  musical  magnates;  but 
is  it  not  strange  that  in  this,  the  finest  theatre  of  Paris,  there  are  so  few  Par- 
isians? The  smallest  bos,  however,  costs  several  thousand  francs,  and  the 
French  are  economical  in  their  pleasures. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Waveuley  Novels.     Household  Edition.     Woodstock.     Boston:  Ticknor  & 

Fields.    2  volumes,  12mo 

The.'-e  elegant  volumes  contain  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  popular  of 
Scott's  novels,  that  wherein  the  contrasted  portraitures  of  Puritan  and  Cava- 
lier are  marked  by  the  greatest  artistic  vigor  and  felicity.  The  first  volume 
is  embellished  by  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  second  by  an 
ideal  head  of  Alice  l^e,  the  heroine. 

The  Musical  A.  B.  C.    By  E.  Ives,  Jr.     Boston :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

An  excellent  work  devoted  to  the  rudiments  of  music,  progressing  so  grad- 
ually that  the  pupil  who  fellows  its  instructions  will  be  very  far  advanced 
before  he  is  aware  of  it.  The  work  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  contains  many 
choice  pieces. 

BiTTER-SwEET.  A  pocm  by  J.  G.  Holl.ind,  author  of  the  "Boy  Path,'' 
Titcomb's  Letters,  etc.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1859. 
This  is  a  dramatic  poem  of  great  power,  remarkable  for  its  logical  strength. 
The  leading  idea  is  original.  The  scene  is  a  New  England  farmhouse,  and  the 
time  Thanks>tiving — the  characters,  the  members  of  one  fmiily,  are  strongly 
individualized.  They  discuss  the  mo.st  momentous  questions — the  goodness 
of  God,  the  purpose  of  evil,  and  the  result  is  the  removal  of  doubt  and  the 
triumph  of  faith. 

Thb  MuNicipALisT.     In  two  parts.    New  York:  George  Savage.    12mo.    pp. 

3U2.     1858. 

In  the  form  of  a  series  of  familiar  letters  addressed  to  his  children.  Mr. 
Saviige,  the  author  and  publisher  of  this  work,  presents  his  views  of  the  fed- 
eral conF>titution  and  the  American  theory  of  government.  But  though  he 
takes  broad  ground,  his  efforts  are  specially  dliected  to  a  reform  of  poljiiral 
abuses  in  New  York,  bitsed  on  a  revision  of  the  constitution  of  that  State. 
We  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  earnest  and  honest  spirit  of  the  book, 
and  also  with  the  succ^'ssful  manner  in  which  topics,  generally  considered 
dry,  have  bfen  rendered  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The  **  Munici- 
palist  ''  will  doubtless  make  its  mark. 

The  Song  Festival.     By  V.  C.  Taylor.     Boston  :  Oliver  Ditsou  &  Co. 

This  collection  consists  of  psalmody,  songs,  duetto,  trios,  quartetts,  glees, 
sacred  and  openitic  choruses  for  choirs,  conventions,  classes.  Kchools,  and  the 
home  circle.  The  author  is  well  known  for  the  taste  evinced  in  his  numerous 
successful  musical  compilations 

New  Music— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  have  just  published  "Our  Land,"  a 
national  ode,  words  by  G.  W.  Babcock,  mu.sic  by  Thomas  Cole 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

12mo.     pp.  304.     1858. 

The  reading  public  will  welcome  warmly  the  publication  In  a  dainty 
volume,  illustrated  by  Hoppin,  of  the  series  of  pupers  which  proved  so  attrac- 
tive in  the  pngt^s  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
it  does  not  become  a  pet  book,  having  an  honored  place  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Lamb's  ej«says.  and  as  often  taken  down  to  delight  the  owner  or  t?nchant 
a  circle  of  henrers.  The  book  coutaint>  some  of  the  best  prose  and  verse 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ever  wrote. 
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matters  in  General. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  f  reach  newspapers  have  resented  the  ar* 
rogant  tone  of  the  English  press  in  commenting  on  the  late  transactions  be- 
tween France  and  Portugal,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  between  France  and  Eng- 
land is  just  now  anything  but  amicable.  The  London  Times  is  essaying  to 
get  up  a  popular  indignation  feeling  against  the  Derby  cabinet  for  not  inter- 
fering to  prevent  France  from  humiliating  Portugal  in  the  affair  of  the  Charles 
George.  But  such  interference  was  not  to  bo  thought  of.  Louis  Philippe 
submitted  to  such  intermeddling  in  a  similar  case — but  Louis  Napoleon  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  person.  Louis  Philippe  feared  a  war:  a  war  would  be 
the  salvation  of  liOuis  Napoleon.— The  Hamburg  steamship  line  has  been  re- 
inforced by  the  steamers  Petropolis  and  Lcutonia  — A  large  body  of  marines 
have  been  sent  from  France  to  Canton. — The  Empress  Eugenie  has  been  en- 
listed in  the  war  against  crinoline,  and  that  monstrosity  in  female  attire  has 
probably  received  its  death-blow. — From  India  we  learn  that  rebellion  still 
rears  its  hydra  head,  though  the  victory  ."-tiU  perches  on  the  British  ban- 
ners.— A  subscription  is  being  organized  in  ILimburg  to  present  to  the  cap- 
tains of  the  French  and  Norwegian  vessels  who  saved  the  Austria's  passengers 
an  appropriate  souvenir  each,  for  their  exertions  on  that  occasion. — Austria 
is  said  to  be  negotiating  with  Turkey  for  the  cession  of  a  port  in  the  Sea  o* 
Marmora  for  the  Austrian  Lloyds. — The  London  Daily  News  declares  Portugal 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  all  civilized  powers,  and  that  the  censure  of  Eu- 
rope will  deservedly  fall  on  France. — The  relaxation  of  the  present  severe 
pa.ssport  system  in  France,  has  been  carried  out  by  a  circular  of  instructions, 
issued  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. — The  official  connection  of  Dr.  Lyon 
Pla}fare  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  having  been  severed  by  his 
election  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  distri- 
bution of  the  offices  he  held  in  the  department  has  been  made.  Dr.  Edvtin 
Lankestcr,  F.  R.  8.,  the  well-known  lecturer  and  writer  on  science  and  med- 
icine, and  editor  of  the  natural  history  divisions  of  the  ■' English  Cyclopro- 
dia,"  will  succeed  him  as  scientific  referee  to  the  department. 

Bossini  the  Composer. 

The  Paris  municipality  have  offered  Rossini  a  most  eligible  site,  planted 
with  full  grown  trees,  in  the  delightful  suburb  of  Passy.  where  he  is  about  to 
construct  an  Italian  villa.  The  maestro  had  found  his  native  Bologna  iusuf- 
ft-rably  dreary,  dismal,  and  dull,  nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at  while  the  pres- 
ent nightmare  suffocates  all  human  activity  in  that  devoted  town.  He  tried 
Florence,  but  that  city  he  found  a  vast  caravansera  of  passing  strangers  with- 
out a  permanent  circle  of  social  enjoyment.  Paris  has  fulfilled  all  his  re- 
quirements, and  he  erects  his  tent  in  this  metropolis  of  taste,  refinement, 
and  intellectual  as  well  as  artistic  cultivation. 

Sir  John  Bowring. 

The  health  of  Sir  John  Bowring  Is  reported  to  be  failing.  The  Bishop  of 
Victoria  writes  that  Sir  John  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  just  now 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  colonial  government.  It  is  likely  that 
the  matter  may  be  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  wife  is  lately  gone 
to  England,  having  never  recovered  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  poisoning.  The 
greatest  enemy  Sir  John  Bowring  ever  had  would  be  melted  to  pity  and  sym- 
pathy, if  he  could  see  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  sickness  and  infirmity 
creeping  over  him. 

Chateaubriand. 

Jules  Janin  comes  out  with  a  woeful  tale  about  the  indignities  and  neglect 
of  which  Chateaubriand  is  the  object.  In  the  recent  visi^  of  the  court  to 
Brittany  her  illustrious  son  was  studiously  forgotten,  and  now  it  appears  the 
old  woman,  who  was  the  custodian  of  his  tomb  on  a  rock  at  St.  Malo,  has 
died  (of  the  rheumatism),  and  his  grave  will  be  a  prey  to  English  tourists^ 
who  chip  off  bits  of  the  Sphynx,  mutilate  the  Parthenon,  and  commit  all 
sorts  of  depredations. 

Death  of  Distinguished  Chess-Flayers. 

The  London  Sunday  Times  announces  the  death  of  two  famous  chess-play- 
ers. The  first.  Dr.  Lehfeldt,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Berlin  Schahzei- 
tuog,  which  will  deeply  feel  the  void  left  by  his  early  demise.  The  second  is 
Herr  Matschecko.  from  Vienna,  known,  years  since,  as  one  of  the  best  players 
and  most  esteemed  members  of  the  Vienna  Chess  Club.  His  strength  in,  and 
predilections  for,  the  gambits,  were  proverbial  in  that  capital. 

A  Flight  of  Cranes. 

Lately  an  enormous  flock  of  cranes  passed  over  Paris  in  the  evening,  mov- 
ing to  the  south.  The  feathered  travellers  were  ranged  in  two  files,  in  the 
form  of  a  V,  and  one  of  them,  placed  at  the  head,  served  as  a  guide  to  the 
little  army.  These  cranes  were  of  the  ash-colored  species— the  top  of  the 
head  red,  the  throat  and  occiput  blackish,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  an  ashen 
grey.    Their  flight  is  considered  a  certain  indication  of  severe  weather. 

Lamartine. 

Lamartine  writes  a  letter  in  the  Gaulois,  announcing  the  sale  of  his  estates 
in  Burgundy,  and  the  imminent  removal  of  his  lares  and  penatcs  at  the  suit 
of  the  French  John  Doe,  intimating  that  if  the  subscription  does  not  get 
brisker,  he  will  remove  himself  bodily  from  France,  adding  that  she  shan't 
have  his  bones,  '*  ne  ossa  quidem  I" 

The  Standard-Bearer  of  the  Malakoif. 

The  Brussels  ''Nord*'  asserted  lately  that  the  chasseur  who  bore  the 
French  standard  on  the  summit  of  the  Malakoff  had  not  yet  received  a  deco- 
ration. This  is  a  mistake.  The  banner  was  upheld  by  a  corporal  of  Zouaves 
named  Lehaut.  He  was  made  a  sergeant  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  December,  1867. 

A  Fortunate  Tenor. 

Giuglini,  the  tenor,  is  now  engaged  at  Trieste,  at  the  rate  of  16.000  francs 
per  month.  After  singing  a  few  nights  for  this  immense  sum,  he  proceeds  to 
Madrid,  where  he  is  also  to  bo  paid  some  fabulous  price.  A  successful  singer 
gets  more  money  than  a  prime  minister,  and  is  sure  to  remain  longer  ''in 
office.'" 

Sickness  in  the  East. 

Advices  from  the  East  speak  of  the  discovery  of  a  sad  malady,  which  it 
was  hoped  had  disappeared  with  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  purulent  leprosy 
brought  from  Mecca  by  the  pilgrims,  and  it  has  compelled  the  Egyptian  au- 
thorities to  adopt  certain  precautionary  sanitary  measures. 

Faust. 

The  new  drama  of  Faust  Is  still  having  a  great  run  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin,  Paris.  The  splendor  of  the  scenery,  the  richness  of  the 
costume,  and  the  striking  character  of  the  tableaux  have  never  been  equalled 
on  the  sUige. 

Vincennes. 

An  enlargement  of  Vincennes  has  been  decided  upon.  T^and  will  be  im- 
mediately secured  for  the  establishment  of  the  now  park  of  artillery,  which 
will  be  the  finest  In  Europe. 

Africa. 

Important  measuies  are  on  foot  with  the  French  colony  of  Senegal.  It  is 
proposed  to  extend  fthe  limits  of  the  colony  to  the  fVoDtlers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Timbuctoo. 

Snow  in  the    Pyrenees. 

The  Courritr  dt  Bayonne  announces  that  heavy  snows  have  fallen  on  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Pyrooees. 
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Basilt  Doifi. — Thew  is  not  a  Tillage  or  town  in  the  country  80  small,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  subBcrlbers  might  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  91  67  a  year, 
besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 

IStritorial  iBelange. 

A  physician  of  New  Orleans  recently  tried  the  experiment  of 
transfusion  on  a  patient  who  wa.s  (lying  for  want  of  blood  nour- 
ishment with  complete  success The  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Ad- 
vocate says  there  is  now  at  Mr.  Dodd's  cabinet  shop  in  that  place, 
for  repairs,  an  old  bureau  that  possesses  no  little  interest,  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  property  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  now  the  property  of  Elder  James  Fife,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  family  of  General  Washington  is  fully  sustained  by 

unquestionable  evidence. The  Countess  of  Landsfeldt  goes  to 

Europe  for  the  purpose  of  lec.uring  on  "The  Institutions  and 

People  of  the  United  States." The  Mobile  (Ala.)   Tribune 

says  :  "  An  editor  of  a  Southern  paper  was  recently  married,  after 
an  engagement  which  had  lasted  twenty-seven  years.  During  all 
this  time  the  wide  Atlantic  rolled  between  the  lovera,  who,  never- 
theless, remained  faithful  to  their  first  vows,  and  are  now,  after 
this  long  separation,  enjoying  the  reward  of  their  mutual  fideli- 
ty."  A  cheap  edition  of  Halleck's  poems  has  just  been  issued 

by  the  Appletons. Charles  Mackay  has  been  wandering  over 

the  Isle  of  Wight — "among  the  daisies,  and  the  larks,  and  the 
roses,  and  the  honeysuckles."     His  new  book  of  songs  Avill  be 

ready  for  publication  in  the  course  of  a  month. A  Hungarian, 

Mr.  Leon  Anmar,  has,  according  to  a  Brussels  paper,  made  a  new 
and  curious  application  of  electricity.  In  a  public  concert  he 
played,  by  means  of  electric  wires,  on  five  difl^erent  pianos  at  the 
same  time.     The  electric  battery  which  worked  the  wires  was  in 

an  adjoining  room. Mr.  Ira  Aldridge,  the  black  tragedian,  has 

again  made  a  success  at  Prague.     It  is  stated  that  he  will  soon 

appear  in  New  York.     Othello  is  his  greatest  personation. A 

funny  widow  who  was  before  the  Orange  county,  Va.  court  re- 
cently, as  a  witness,  turned  her  back  upon  one  of  the  counsel  and 
refused  to  answer  him,  because  he  was  "  old  and  ugly,"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  commonwealth's  attorney  put  her  arm  around  his  neck 

and  asked  for  his  protection. Professor  P.  A.  Chadbourne  has 

accepted  the  Bowdoin  Professorship  left  vacant  by  the  decease  of 

Professor  Cleveland. It  is  said  that  M'dlle.  Piccolomini  is  to 

return  to  England  for  the  next  summer's  opera  season. It  is 

understood  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  will  soon  give  a 
decision  fully  sustaining  Col.  Fremont'j  claim  as  the  rightful  own- 
er of  all  the  gold  on  his  territory.  This  will  make  him  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  world. Another  of 

the  contemporaries  of  Burns  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

James  Neil  died  recently  at  Ilurlford,  aged  ninety  years. A 

few  nights  since  in  New  York,  a  serenade  party,  after  spending  an 
hour  in  producing  the  most  dulcet  strains,  were  informed  by  a 
polite  watchman  that  "  nobody  lived  there." Miss  Julia  Ste- 
vens is  an  unhappy  woman.  She  drew  S3000  from  the  Bank  of 
America  in  New  York  and  lost  it  before  she  got  to  her  hotel,  the 

Girard  House. The  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  has 

decided  that  district  attorneys,  according  to  the  act  of  1858,  can 
only  receive  pay  at  so  much  a  day — $5  for  each  day's  service — in 
examination  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  no  matter  how  many 
cases  are  examined  in  a  day. 


"Only  a  Fiddler!" — This  is  the  quaint  title  of  one  of  Hans 
Andersen's  capital  stories.  And  it  was  "  only  a  fiddler  "  who 
picked  up  a  precarious  livelihood  by  his  instrument  who  lately 
fell  from  one  of  the  New  York  ferry-boats  and  was  drowned. 
His  hat  and  fiddle  came  to  the  surface,  but  he,  poor  fellow,  never 
rose  again.  Perhaps  the  waters  of  the  fall  rolled  over  a  misap- 
preciated  son  of  genius  ; — perhaps  only  a  caprice  of  fortune  pre- 
vented^ the  poor  outcast  of  the  world  from  witching  it  with  the 
melodies  of  a  Paganini  or  Ole  Bull. 


<  ^•^  > 


Terpsichore.vn. — As  the  season  of  balls  has  opened,  the  fol- 
lowing may  serve  to  stimulate  some  of  the  many  thousand  light 
fantastic  toes  that  trip  to  the  music  of  the  violin.  The  Dispatch 
(Ga.)  tells  a  story  about  a  dance  between  a  fellow  named  Snell- 
ings  and  a  Hackensack  girl  called  "  Big  Sis."  They  danced 
seventeen  hours  and  fifty-seven  minutes,  when  "  Big  Sis  "  caved, 
and  took  a  seat  in  the  chimney  corner,  fanning  herself  with  the 
bread  tray.  Snellings  was  still  dancing  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Dispatch. 


«  »•<»  t 


Mendicity.— Begging   is   not   such  a  bad  business  after  all. 

Burns,  summing  up  the  possibility  of  his  future,  once  wrote, 

'•  The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't 
Is  only  just  to  beg." 

And  in  the  greasy,  tattered  waistcoat  of  a  Philadelphia  street  beg- 
gar, lately  arrested  for  intoxication,  was  found  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  half  eagles.  Many  of  these  mendicants  are  richer  than  the 
men  they  importune  for  charity. 


Together  ! — Let  our  friends  remember  that  we  send  "  Bal- 
lou's Pictorial "  and  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union,"  together,  for 
$3  50  a  year.  These  two  journals  united  form  a  fund  of  valu- 
able and  entertaining  reading  and  pictorial  illustrations  unequalled 
elsewhere. 


<    ^a^    ► 


The  DrKE  of  Malakofp. — Poor  fat  Pelissier  does  not,  it  ap- 
pears, cut  a  very  brilliant  figure  in  society.  He  brings  much  of  the 
camp  into  the  salon,  and  his  dancing  is  very  funny.  Think  of 
FdlstifF attempting  the  " schottische,"  or  the  valse  en  deux  temps! 


a^aagsilie  (Satijerings. 

Elson  Sexton  of  StockbriHgc  hits  found  a  carrot  in  his  field 
which  measured  four  feet  and  three  fourths  inches  in  length. 

A  Yankee  physician  named  Botts,  from  Ashficld,  Mass  ,  has 
established  himself  and  is  doing  a  good  business  in  Hakodadi, 
Jypm. 

I'rofcisor  Felton  of  Harvard  College,  has  recently  discovered 
some  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Menander  in  Dr.  Abbott's 
Egyptian  museum  in  New  York. 

The  Lawrence  Herald  of  Freedom  says  that  an  immense  amount 
of  molasses  will  be  manufactured  in  Kansas  this  autumn,  from  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane. 

The  city  of  Madison,  Indiana,  hitherto  in  good  credit,  is  in  de- 
fault of  interest  on  $50,000  l)on(ls  issued  several  years  ago  to  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company. 

Messrs.  Majors,  Russell  &  Waddcll,  the  contractors  for  transport- 
ing supplies  to  oin'  army  in  Utah,  have  despatched  159  train.',  em- 
bracing yiO  wagons,  since  spring. 

Rev.  John  Sawyer,  who  died  at  Bangor,  Maine,  on  the  I4th  of 
October,  was,  perhaps,  the  oldest  minister  in  the  United  States — 
being  one  hundred  and  three  years  of  age. 

A  man  wlio  has  just  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  hospital  at  Gal- 
veston, confessed  on  his  deathbed  to  the  murder  of  a  man  on  a 
Galveston  steamboat,  for  which  crime  he  was  tried  not  long  ago 
and  acquitted. 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Floyd,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Gov.  Floyd  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  become  a  convert  of  Catholicism.  It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  conventions  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Floyd  family 
and  its  connections  amounts  to  twenty-five. 

Utah  correspondence  states  that  the  leading  men  sanguinely  ex- 
pect the  admission  of  the  territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  Congress  for  1858-9.  They  claim  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  -withhold  a  State  government. 

The  Comptroller's  report  of  the  State  of  Georgia  shows  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  that  State,  exclusive  of  bank 
and  railroad  capital,  to  be  $.539,055,1 14,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$11,226,151  in  one  year.  The  number  of  slaves  is  432,124,  val- 
ued at  $227,468,927.     This  is  an  increase  of  5558  since  1857. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Reading  Railroad  declares  that  inves- 
tigation shows,  that  on  the  60  pound  English  rail  the  wear  is  from 
27  to  47  per  cent.,  while  that  on  the  American  is  12  to  14  percent. 
The  breakage  on  the  English  bar  was  one  in  40  to  82,  while  on  the 
American  it  was  one  in  127  to  one  in  343. 

An  item  from  Lucknow,  India,  states  that  as  a  funeral  party  of 
her  majesty's  35th  regiment  were  out  burying  a  comrade,  a  flash 
of  lightning  knocked  down  the  whole  party,  killing  two  men  and 
wounding  another.  The  killed  looked  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
shot  through  the  head,  with  some  portions  of  skin  oft'  the  chest, 
and  the  bodies  discolored. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  writing  from  New 
Zealand,  under  date  of  July  6,  states  that  from  an  interesting  col- 
ony of  Pitcairn's  Island,  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  whom  the  British  government  recently  put  in  possession 
of  Norfolk  Island,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  that  place,  and 
had  returned  to  their  old  residence  on  Pitcairn's  Island. 

A  very  singular  circumstance  happened  to  a  young  lady  in  Cin- 
cinnati a  few  nights  since.  The  evening,  or  rather  all  the  day 
previous,  she  had  been  complaining  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  head 
and  eyes,  more  particularly  the  latter.  Judge  of  her  astonishment 
and  that  of  her  friends  to  find,  the  morning  following,  that  during 
the  night  she  had  become  completely  cross-eyed. 

The  free  trade  principles  of  Louis  Napoleon  have  prevented  a 
high  price  of  bread  in  Paris.  Through  his  mininister  he  has  re- 
quested information  about  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws, 
the  results  of  that  measure,  its  effects  upon  agriculture,  etc. 
France  does  not  commence  to  grow  food  enough  for  her  people, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  admission  of  foreign  flour  free  is  obvious 
to  all. 

John  Bray  of  Indiana  arrived  at  St.  Loui«  a  few  evenings  since 
with  his  family,  and  put  up  for  the  night  in  a  ferry  wharf  boat. 
During  the  night  one  of  the  children  became  restless,  and  Mr. 
Bray  walked  out  upon  the  deck  with  it  to  quiet  it,  when  he  unwit- 
,  tingly  walked  off  into  the  river,  and  father  and  child  were  both 
drowned.  His  wife  and  three  children  were  by  this  casualty  left 
without  a  protector  and  without  money. 

"  Ths  Empress  Eugenie "  cloak  as  described  in  late  "  Fash- 
ions," must  be  a  "  stunning "  garment.  It  is  made  with  two 
plaits  behind,  set  on  a  deep  yoke.  The  back  and  sides  have  a. 
broad  trimming  of  silk  and  chenille  in  diamond  and  star  patterns, 
finished  with  tassels.  It  has  a  square  sleeve,  richly  fringed,  with 
tassels  on  each  point.  The  cloak  is  tied  close  to  the  waist ;  the 
yoke  is  fringed,  and  the  collar  matches  the  side  trimming. 

At  Detroit,  a  young  man  named  Henry  Lewis  has  commenced 
a  suit  against  a  young  lady  named  Mary  Ann  West,  to  recover 
some  870  worth  of  wedding  "fixings"  which  he  bought  for  her 
recently.  She  don't  want  to  marry  him.  and  he  is  bound  to  lose 
no  money  by  the  operation,  lie  alleges  they  arc  his,  having  been 
obtained  by  her  without  consideration.  Per  contra,  she  declares 
that  they  arc  all  "  hers,"  and  has  replevined  them.  And  thus  the 
matter  stands  at  present. 

The  Philadelphia  police  made  a  descent  on  a  faro  bank  in 
Chestnut  Street  one  night  lately,  when  there  happened  to  be  thirty 
visitors  in,  who  were  not  a  little  scared.  One  gentleman,  it  is 
said,  crawled  into  an  ash  box,  several  others  jumped  out  through 
a  back  window  and  lacerated  their  legs  by  falling  into  a  skylight, 
while  one  stout  gentleman  undertook  to  conceal  his  entire  person 
by  crawling  into  a  three-peck  coal  scuttle,  from  which  he  was  fished 
ont  by  the  coat-tails,  half  dead  from  fright.  The  officers  didn't 
meddle  with  the  visitors  to  the  place,  but  arrested  the  keepers. 

From  a  return  just  published,  containing  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  in  August,  1857  and 
1858,  it  appears  that  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1857,  the  total 
number  of  paupers  relieved  was  810,306,  being  149  less  than  those 
relieved  in  the  first  week  of  last  month.  In  the  second  week  of 
August,  1857,  808,011  were  relieved,  being  213  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  week  this  year.  In  the  third  week  there  is  a  de- 
crease this  year  of  165  ;  but  in  the  fourth  week  the  numbers  are, 
1857,  805,509  ;  1858,  905,955,  being  an  increase  this  year  of  1546. 

A  doubW  tragedy  occurred  in  Philadelphia  recently.  Richard 
Dillon,  a  young  man  22  years  of  ago,  being  refused  admission  to 
her  room  by  a  woman  of  ill-repute  who  had  discarded  him,  at- 
tempted to  gain  access  to  her  by  descending  the  chimney  of  the 
house,  but  got  wedged  into  the  flue  and  was  suftocated  ere  he 
could  be  got  out.  He  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  and  as  he  was 
armed,  doubtless  intended  violence.  Another  mistress  of  Dillon, 
hearing  of  his  death,  threw  herself  into  the  Delaware,  and  on 
Wednesday  morning  her  lifeless  body  was  found  floating  in  the 
water. 


^antrs  of  OSolti. 


....  The  superiority  of  some  men  is  merely  little;  they  are 
great  because  their  associates  arc  little. — Johnson. 

....  I  know  of  no  manner  of  speaking  so  offensive  as  that  of 
giving  jiraise,  and  closing  it  with  an  exception. —  iileele. 

....  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy.  I  were  but  little 
happy  if  I  could  say  bow  much. — Shaksptare. 

....  The  errors  of  women  spring  almost  always  from  her  faith 
in  the  good  or  her  confidence  in  the  true. — Balzac. 

....  The  defects  of  women  spring  from  their  weakness  or  their 
sensibility ;  the  defects  of  men  come  from  their  egotism  and 
harshness. — Jean  Paul. 

....  There  is  nothing  more  universally  common  ded  than  a  fine 
day  ;  the  reason  is,  that  people  can  commend  it  without  envy. — 
Shenslone. 

....  The  ancient  world  conld  boast  of  but  seven  wonders.  In 
modern  times  art  and  science  have  made  wonder  one  of  our  most 
familiar  feelings. — Bovee. 

....  A  man  alone  can  witness  with  complete  indifference  the 
love  of  which  he  is  the  object.  A  woman  can  never  remain  in- 
sensible to  it. — Jean  Paul. 

....  It  is  with  books  as  with  men — much  ol  the  consideration 
we  enjoy  in  the  world  is  due  to  our  acquaintance  with  those  of 
the  better  sort. — Bovee. 

■ . .  Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens  cf  life,  and  the 
unhappicst  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more  of  either  than 
they  know  how  to  use. — Johnson. 

....  In  general,  inquiry  ceases  when  we  adopt  a  theory.  After 
that  we  overlook  whatever  makes  against  it,  and  see,  and  think, 
and  talk,  and  write  only  in  favor  of  it. — Bovee. 

.  .  A  woman  betrays  you,  destroys  you,  but  she  embalm* 
you  and  mourns  you.  'fhere  are  very  few  who  leave  their  dead 
behind  them,  without  at  least  taking  the  trouble  to  bury  them. — 
P.  J.  Slahl. 

....  With  mothers  and  women  in  love  there  is  a  patient  resig- 
nation which  surpasses  human  energy  and  perhaps  reveals  the 
existence  of  certain  chords  which  God  has  refused  to  man. — 
Balzac. 


<  »»»  > 


Jofecr'g  ISutiget. 


What  part  in  a  play  do  drinking  men  always  like  the  best.  The 
fine  ale  to  be  sure. 

Why  is  a  man  paying  his  note  at  the  bank  like  a  father  going  to 
see  his  children  ?     Because  he  meets  his  responsibilities. 

A  person  complaining  of  the  smallness  of  some  chops  brought 
to  table,  an  incorrigible  wag  observed,  "  probably  the  sheep  wa» 
fed  on  short  commons." 

A  town  in  New  Jersey,  of  some  four  thousand  inhabitants,  being 
just  incorporated,  an  old  darkey  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  "  It  will 
be  just  like  I'iladelphy  now,  I  spect." 

"  It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  play  school,  my  dear,  today,  for  it's 
Sunday."  "  I  know  it,  mother,"  replied  the  little  girl,  "  but  it  is 
Sunday  School  that  I  am  playing." 

A  Lady. — You  gaze  on  this  curious  concern  as  it  wriggles  along 
the  streets,  and  are  reminded  of  soldiers'  tents  with  streamers 
waving  from  the  top. 

"  I  tell  you,  Susan,  that  I  will  commit  suicide  if  yon  wont  have 
me."  "  Well,  Thomas,  as  soon  as  you  have  given  mc  that  proof 
of  your  affection,  I  will  believe  that  you  love  me." 

The  author  of  "  Tristam  Shandy,"  who  knew  human  nature 
pretty  well,  says  :  "A  sober  man,  when  drunk,  has  the  same 
kind  of  stupidity  about  him  that  a  drunken  man  has  when  he  is 
sober." 

A  professional  beggar  boy,  some  ten  years  of  age,  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  reading,  bought  a  card  to  place  on  his  breast,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  public  streets  as  a  "  poor  widow,  with  eight  small 
children." 

"Ah,  Miss  Caroline,"  said  a  school  teacher  to  one  of  his  class, 
"  what  do  you  think  you  would  have  been  without  your  good 
father  and  mother'!"  "  I  suppose,  sir,"  smartly  and  pertly  replied 
Miss  Caroline,  "  I  should  have  been  an  orphan." 

A  little  book  has  just  been  issued  by  the  "  Committee  of  the 
Ladies'  National  Association  for  the  Dift'usion  of  Hygienic  Knowl- 
edge," under  the  interrogative  title,  "  Why  do  not  Women 
Swim'?"  A  wretch  has  answered, '"  AYhy,  indeed  1  Women  of 
all  creatures  ought  to  be  able  to  swim.  Most  of  them  are  light 
enough,  and  many  are  empty  enough." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE    MEEKLY    MISCEELAKEOVS    JOIKA'AE. 

DESIGNED   FOR   THE  UOMK  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  tivelvt  ytars  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  ''household  word  "  frcm 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Ignited  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly 
visitor  to  every  Amerit^an  home,  because 

[C^  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

D;^7"  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  aod  kn 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

IX^  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  In  Its  eight 
super  royal  pages. 

iy=-  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoveries,  mis- 
cellany, wit  and  humor. 

D;;7='  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballon,  who  has  seventeen  year?  editc- 
rial  experience  in  Boston. 

\X~r^  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  on* 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

\^Zr'  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

[Cr'  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  it 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

O;^  It  is  acknowledged  that  thegood  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  hom« 
circle  is  almost  incaiculable. 

\Cr'  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  iind  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

[C^  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  Its  object  being 
to  make  home  bappy. 

(t>^  It  is  for  the^e  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popul^^r  afikvorlt* 
throughout  the  country. 
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[Cy-  One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
Ei.AL,  to  one  address,  for  f3  60  a  year. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


THE   HOSPITAL   FOR   SICK    CHILDREN,  IN   LONDON. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN, 

GREAT     ORMOND      STREET,      LONDON. 

The  interesting  enpraving  on  this  page  represents  the  interior 
of  the  noblest  charitable  institution  of  London — the  hospital  for 
sick  children.  The  little  creatures  are  here  kindly  and  generously 
cared  for.  The  convalescents,  as  our  engraring  shows,  are  fur- 
nished with  playthings,  dolls,  puzzles  and  other  toys  suitable 
to  their  age.  In  the  girls'  ward  there  are  at  present  19  beds; 
in  the  boys',  17.  The  arrangements  here  are  indicative  of  the 
good  feeling,  good  taste,  and  correct  judgment  which  characterize 
the  entire  organization  of  the  institution.  There  are  such  toys  as 
are  the  best  adapted  to  "  little  men,"  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
amusing  pictorial  books — contributed  some  by  visitors,  some  by 
the  doctors,  and  some  by  their  friends.  There  is  also  a  fever 
ward,  containing  eight  beds.     We  may  add  that  out-door  patients 


are  relieved  daily  to  the  number  of  200.  The  in-door  patients  are 
limited  to  about  45,  through  the  want  of  ampler  means.  There 
is  no  other  restriction  upon  their  admission.  The  "open  sesame  " 
is  simply  suffering.  Seven  years  only  has  the  hospital  been  in 
existence.  It  was  established  in  18.')2,  on  a  very  small  scale, 
making  up  but  five  or  six  beds,  but  it  has  grown  in  usefulness 
every  year,  grown  unobtrusively,  and,  indeed,  by  the  great  body 
of  the  public,  quite  unnoticed.  Daring  the  year  1857,  325  in- 
patients and  9025  out-patients  were  admitted,  making  a  total  of 
1483  in-patients  and  39,330  out-patients,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  hospital  since  it  was  first  opened.  The  income  for 
the  year  1857  amounted  to  .£2568  ;  the  expenditure  to  .£2437. 
The  Samaritan  Fund,  which  provides  for  the  journeys  of  the 
children  to  Hornsey  and  Tottenham,  and  the  Home  at  Brighton, 
shows  an  income  of  £88,  against  an  expenditure  of  £70. 


THE  HARBOR  OF  VILLAFRANCA. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page 
represents  the  harbor  of  Villafranca,  on 
the   Mediterranean,   recently   ceded   by 
Sardinia  to  Russia,  an  event  which  has 
caused  no  little  stir  iu  the  Old  World, 
where    every  movement  of   Russia  is 
watched  with  jealousy  by  the  other  pow- 
ers.    The  Russian  navy  required  a  port 
at  which  it  could  obtain  supplies  ;  sev- 
eral of  its   vessels  have   been   recently 
obliged  to  go  to  Brest  to  be  careened ; 
and  it  was  therefore   natural  it  should 
endeavor  to  create  in  the  Mediterranean  a 
depot  of  provisions.     Count  Cavour  hag 
himself   furnished   this    explanation   of 
the  affair.    In  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  Sardinia,  the  count 
states  that  the  cession  made  to  Russia  is 
gratuitous   and   revocable   at  will.      It 
comprises   an   old  prison,  and  nothing 
more ;  which  old  prison  is  to   be  used 
merely  as  a  store  for  coals  and  provis- 
ions.    M.   Nowosielski,   the    managing 
director  of  the  Russian  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  is  now  at  Villafranca,  to 
superintend  the  installation  of  the  Rus- 
sian establishment  in   that  port.     The 
company  intends,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  a  direct  service  to  Smyrna,  Al- 
exandria,   and  Syria,  in  opposition  to 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's.    A  direct  commu- 
nication  between   Trieste  and    Odessa 
will  afterwards    be  organized.      Villa- 
franca is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
hay  formed  on  the  east  by  Mounts  Alban 
and   Boron,  on   the  west   by  the   little 
peninsula  of  St.  Hospice ;  it  is  protected 
on  the  north  by  successive  ranges  of  high 
mountains.     The  bay  is  admirably  shel- 
tered, and  a  strong  squadron  could  an- 
chor there  in  safety.     But  the  port  is  so 
near  France,  and  is  so  difficult  to  defend, 
that  the  concentration  there  of  any  im- 
portant naval  materiel  would  have  been 
unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Turin  govern- 
ment ;  consequently,  it  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  gradually  into  its  present  state  of 
decay.    The  town  of  Villafranca  is  built, 
like  all  others  along  the  coast,  in  ter- 
races, which   rise  one  above  the  other. 
From  the  bay  the  appearance  of  its  white 
houses  rising  from  the  lovely  blue  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  striking,  and  its  pictur- 
esque character  is  enhanced  by  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  olive  plantations  which 
hem  it  in  on  all  sides.     In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  olives,  which  earned  for  it  the  name  of  "  Portn* 
01ivul.Te,"  and  by  that  title  it  was  known  even   in  the  thirteenth 
century.     In  the  ninth  century,  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  the 
country,  were  driven  into  the  sea  by  Gibalin  Grimaldi,  a  noble  at- 
tached to  the  fortunes  of  William  the  First,   Count  of  Aries  and 
Provence.     Charles  of  Anjou  recognized  the  immense  advantage* 
offered  by  this  port,  and  expended  considerable  efforts  in  raising  it 
to   importance.     He   encouraged   settlers,  and  relieved  the  poor 
from  all  fiscal  burdens.     In  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
Villafranca  underwent  considerable  transformation,  and  became  a 
State  arsenal.     It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Republican 
army  in  the  first  Italian  campaign  without  any  attempt  at  defence. 
After  having  been  occupied  during  the  Napoleon  epoch  by  the 
French,  Villafranca  returned  to  the  possession  of  Sardinia. 


THE   UAKBOK   OF    VILLAFRANCA,    ON    THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  {wintek  strjebt. 
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FR.4NKHN  HAVEN,  ESQ. 

A  leading  feature  of  our  illustrated  Journal,  from  the  rom- 
menceinent  to  the  present  time,  has  been  contemporaneous  biop:- 
raphy  published  in  connection  with  portraits  taken  from  the  life, 
and  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  best  artists  in  the  country.  Our 
success  in  this  branch  of  art  and  literature,  lias  been  such  as  to 
commend  the  Pictorial  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars,  who  have  found  in  the  result  of  our  enterprise 
the  means  of  supplying  an  important  vacuum  in  the  sources  of  in- 
formation. This  bringing  of  the  prominent  representative  men  of 
the  times  face-to-face  with  the  people,  as  it  were,  could  not  have 
been  done  .satisfactorily  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  our  journal.  About  that  time,  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy had  attained  its  admirable 
facility  of  reproducing  likenesses 
in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  rapid 
and  effective  copying  by  the 
draughtsman,  and  we  have  largely 
availed  ourselves  of  this  advantage. 
Let  our  readers  compare  the  news- 
paper heads  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  with  those  we  are  publishing, 
and  they  will  perceive  at  a  glance 
what  a  stride  has  been  taken  in  pop- 
ular pictorial  art.  As  we  propose 
to  follow  up  this  vein,  we  ask  those 
of  our  friends  who  h.vve  followed 
our  course  throughout,  to  glance 
back  at  our  collected  volumeK,  and 
see  what  we  have  accomplished. 
They  will  find  that  this  department 
alone  of  our  paper  has  furnished 
already  a  gallery  of  authentic  por- 
traits and  an  encyclopedia  of  con- 
temporaneous biography.  And 
while,  in  the  selection  of  our  snb- 
jects,  we  have  been  largely  national, 
we  have  by  no  means  neglected 
those  European  celebrities  whose 
fame  has  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
Thus,  our  present  number  contains 
a  portrait  and  sketch  of  a  distin- 
guisliod  gentleman  of  this  city,  and 
also  of  one  of  the  leading  literary 
men  of  Europe.  Wo  have  endeav- 
ored to  present  types  an<l  represen- 
tatives of  classes,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidualities, confining  our  por- 
traitures to  no  profession,  to  no 
se<»t,  to  no  shade  of  political  opin- 
ion. Thu«,  our  gallery  embrace* 
warriors,  divines,  statesmen,  me- 
chanics, artists,  literary  and  scien- 
tific men,  democrats,  whigs,  repub- 
licans and  native  Americans;  and 
laying  aside  all  personal  prejudices 
and  preferences,  we  have  sought  to 
do  justice  to  all  alike.  The  por- 
trait on  the  present  page  was  drawn 
and  engraved  expressly  for  us  from 
an  admirable  photograph  by  Whip- 
ple &  Black,  of  this  city.  "  It  is  a 
reliable  likeness  of  Franklin  Haven, 
Es(i  ,  a  gentleman  intimately 
known  in  the  busine-s  and  social 
circles  of  this  city,  as  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  estimable  charac- 
ter, whose  f.ime  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  locality  ;  but  who, 
t'tough  shunning  notoriety,  has 
achieved  a  wide  spread  reputation, 
through  those  (lualities  which  com- 
mand universal  respect.  He  has 
occupied  various  positions  and 
offices  of  trust ;  positions  involving 
great  responsibility  and  requiring 
consummate  ability,  and  in  every 
case  has  more  than  fulfilled  his  ob- 
Iigation<,  iiiiJ  more  than  satisfied 
thofo  !ro  I  whom  he  received  his 
tru'ts.  Franklin  Haven  was  horn 
in  Cambridge,  Mas.eaclnisctls, 
about  the  year  1806;  thougli  his 
appearance  perhaps  is  that  of  a 
younger  man  than  the  date  of  his 
birth  indicates.  Of  the  events  of 
his  early  life  we  know  no  particu- 
lars, excepting  that  he  received  a 
good  education,  and  entered  on  life 
well  fitted  to  cope  with  its  trials 
and  dilBcullies.     He  has  been  con 


nected  with  the  Merchant's  Bank,  the  largest  in  New  England,  as 
its  chief  manager,  since  it  was  incorporated  ;  first,  as  its  cashier, 
and  for  twenty  years  its  president ;  a  fact  which  is  a  sufl[icient 
voucher  for  his  financial  ability.  It  was  probably  owing  to  Mr. 
Haven's  influence  that  this  bank  was  .selected  as  a  depository  of 
the  public  moneys,  when  the  deposits  were  removed  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  that  the  hank  was  continued  as  a  fiscal 
agent  of  the  government  until  the  final  separation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  banks.  On  the  passage  of  an  important  loan  bill  in 
1842,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  invited  Mr.  Haven  to  visit 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  loan  ;  and  the  invita- 
tion was  cordially  commended  to  Mr.  Haven's  acceptance  by 
President  Tyler  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.     He  declined. 
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however,  assigning  as  his  reason,  the  probable  indisposition  of 
foreign  capitalists  to  take  the  loan  until  it  could  be  negotiated  in 
part  at  home ;  a  prediction  soon  verified  by  the  failure  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  subsequently  undertook  the  mission  to  effect  the  ne- 
gotiation. Mr.  Haven  received  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  Pension  Agent  for  Massachusetts,  and  per- 
formed the  responsible  duties  of  the  office  during  three  or  four 
successive  administrations  of  the  govemment.  On  the  accession 
of  General  Taylor  to  the  presidency,  he  was  made  Assistant 
Treasurer  at  Boston,  the  nomination  being  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  without  the  usual  reference  to  a  committee. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  1852,  but  at  the  particular  request 
of  President  Pierce,   continued   to   discharge   the   duties  of  the 

office  for  more  than  a  year.  Mr. 
Haven  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  friendship  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, who,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem 
and  confidence,  made  friendly  men- 
tion of  him  in  his  will,  and  consti- 
tuted him  one  of  the  trustees  to 
hold  the  Marshfield  estate.  Mr. 
Haven  has  never  been  an  active  po- 
litical partixan,  thougli  he  hat 
always  voted  the  ticket  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party  for  president.  In 
1851,  however,  he  bore  «  conspic- 
uous part,  with  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  New  England,  in  en- 
deavoring to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Webster  for 
the  presidency.  In  June  of  that 
year,  tjic  whig  convention  was  beM 
at  Baltimore,  and  Edward  Everett 
liaving  been  unable  to  attend  as  a 
delegate  at  large  from  Massach*- 
setts,  Mr.  Haven  was  chosen  his 
cubstiiute;  and,  with  AL-.  Choato 
and  others,  constantly  cnst  his  vole 
for  Mr.  Webster,  until  tlie  nomitta- 
tion  of  Gen.  Scott  was  carried. 
Mr.  Haven  re<.-eived  the  nominatioB 
of  the  wlitg  party  for  State  Sena- 
tor, at  a  time  when  a  regMlur  nom- 
ination of  that  party,  in  the  County 
of  Suflfolk,  was  eiquivaleot  to  an 
election,  but  ho  de<;lined  to  Accept 
it,  in  accoixiatice  with  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion prcvioush'  adopted  and  ad- 
hered to.  He  has,  however,  within 
a  few  moath:>,  and  at  the  request 
of  friends,  witliout  regard  to  party, 
taken  a  commission  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  on 
the  Back  Bay.  This  commission 
has  charge  of  an  important  interest 
in  tin;  Commonwealth  of  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  value.  As  we 
remarked  above,  Mr.  Haven  has 
held  many  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility ;  among  them,  railroad 
enterprises  of  great  magnitude 
have  been  placed  in  his  hands  for 
management  or  adjustment.  His 
appointment  as  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  by  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  gave  character  to  the  stock 
of  this  road  throughout  the  United 
States  and  England.  In  the  course 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Haven  has  been 
mentioned  for  the  highest  places  of 
honor;  but  he  has  ever  been  unam- 
bitious of  political  distinction.  We 
have  rarely  known  a  person  enjoy- 
ing so  widespread  a  repuiation,  so 
retiring  in  his  manners,  and  so 
averse  to  notoriety.  Faithfully  to 
discharge  his  various  tru.^ts,  and 
to  remain  within  the  circlcof  private 
life,  seems  to  have  fulfilled  his  am- 
bition. In  society,  Mr.  Haven  en- 
joys the  friendship  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  is  indeed  a 
general  favorite.  Like  many  em- 
inent financiers,  his  business  avoca- 
tions have  by  no  means  extinguish- 
ed his  love  for  letters,  art  and  sci- 
ence. He  is  known  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  splendid  library,  and  to 
have  a  refined  taste  for  reading  and 
study.  Few  men  have  done  more 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 
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[Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

—  on, — 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  NAPLES  AKD  THK  MOUN- 
TAINS OF  CALABRIA. 

BY   MISS   AKNA   M.    CARTER. 
ICONTIKDED.] 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE     ACCC8BD     PRINCIS. 

When  Malatesta  made  that  announcement,  Nina  turned  quietly 
to  the  princess  of  Salerna  and  said,  "  What  shall  be  the  punish- 
ment of  that  fool  ?" 

Tlicre  was  no  answe  ;  all  were  thinking.  The  Iriends  of  Mal- 
atesta, stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  hall,  helped  him  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Who  would  hare  believed  that  V  And  Sampieri  en- 
couraged him  by  look  and  motion.  It  was  not  courage  Malatesta 
wanted. 

"The  fortress  has  been  scaled,"  replied  he.     "  Signor  Piccolo- 
mini  knows  that  also ;  perhaps,  however,  he  docs  not  know  that 
the  bandit  found  the  dungeon  of  his  companion  empty." 
"  Who  do  you  call  a  bandit  1"  asked  the  Minister  of  Slate. 
"  Coriolani,"  responded,  unhesitatingly,  Malatesta  ;  "  he  arrived 
ten  minntes  too  late.     The  alarm  had  been  given  ;  two  thousand 
men  pursued  a  single  man,  and  could  not  seize  him.     The  true 
king  of  the  bandits  is  not  Porporato  ;  it  is  Coriolani !" 
"  Have  you  finished  V  quietly  asked  Carlo  Piccolomini. 
"No,  signor,  I  have  not  finished,  because  I  have  not  yet  told 
you  how  Coriolani  like  a  traitor  killed  his  brother  and  friend. 
Baron  Altamontc." 

"  Speak  then  !"  commanded  the  Minister  of  State. 
"  The  Baron  Altamonte,"  continued  the  marqnis,  "  left  Castel 
Vecchio  at  eleven  o'clock.  As  they  knew  }our  excellency  was  at 
the  Doria  place,  he  was  led  to  the  house  of  Signor  Johann  Spurz- 
heim,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato.  Every  one  knows  that  the  cab- 
inet of  the  director  is  reached  by  a  long,  narrow  alley.  The  baron 
entered  this  alley.  Prince  Eulvio  Coriolani  came  out  of  the  alley 
bearing  a  corpse  on  his  shoulders." 

"  Do  you  accuse  Signor  Johann  Spurzheira  1"  demanded 
Piccolomini. 

"  Please  God,  no,"  replied  Malatesta,  quickly ;  "I  accuse  Pul- 
vio  Coriolani,  and  I  accuse  only  him !  Coriolani  has  paid  the 
debt  he  owed  tlie  Companions  of  Silence.  It  was  necessary  that 
this  night  his  friend  Baron  Altamonte  should  be  free  or  dead.  He 
could  not  deliver  him,  so  he  assassinated  him  '." 
Malatesta  was  silent. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  asked  the  Minister  of  State. 
Colonel  San  Severo  whispered  to  his  confreres  :  "  I  tell  you  it 
was  that  rascal  David  Heimer !" 

In  spite  of  his  dullness,  Luca  Tristany  recognized  in  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  the  hand  of  David  Heimer.  The  other  con- 
federates, Marino  Marchese,  Policeni  Corner,  and  the  old  Amato 
Lorenzo,  who  now  took  the  parts  of  the  Intendant  Armellino,  the 
Chevalier  Pisani  and  royal  banker  Massimo  Dolci  also  saw  the 
hand  of  David  Heimer  in  the  affair ;  but  it  was  their  part  to  keep 
silent.  Piccolomini  tuincd  to  the  royal  persons  who  were  behind 
him  to  receive  their  orders.     They  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 

In  the  part  of  the  salon  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
profound  silence  reigned.  Angelia  Doria  sat  faint  and  weak,  lean- 
ing against  her  young  friend  Nina  Dolci. 
[see  exgraving.] 
"  0,   why,"   murmured   she,    "  do   they   not  stop   these    foul 
calumnies  V 

"  Never  fear  for  him,  Angelia ;  he  will  come  !  Yes,  he  will 
come ;  I  feel  it." 

Sampieri  and  Malatesta  conversed  together.  Malatesta  an- 
swered his  friend  angrily. 

"  Can  I  not  tell  the  truth  ?  Can  I  not  show  the  anonymous 
writing  I  received  this  night  V 

"If  you  do,  you  lose  all,"  said  Sampieri ;  "for  no  one  places 
any  faith  upon  an  anonymous  letter." 
"Nevertheless — " 

"  I  ask  you  only  one  question  ;  do  yon  believe  it  V 
Malatesta  seemed  to  hesitate.     Sampieri  repeated  his  question. 
"  Do  you  believe  that  Fulvio  Coriolani,  friend  of  the  king,  be- 
trothed of  the  Countess  Doria,  quitted  this  palace  to  assassinate 
Felice  Tavola  1     Do  you  believe  that  Fulvio  Coriolani  is  a  Com- 
panion of  Silence  ?     Do  you  believe  that  V 

"  No,  upon  my  oath  !"  at  last  answered  Malatesta,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  I  do  not  believe  it !  I  would  give  half  my  life  if  it  were 
only  80  \" 

"  Who  will  believe  it  if  you  do  not?' 
"  Who  ?" 

They  lowered  their  voices  still  more. 

"  You  have  sworn,"  said  Sampieri,  "  to  dishonor  or  kill  him  at 
the  price  oi  your  own  life  and  honor.     Your  life  is  nothing — vour 
honor  is  at  stake — " 
"  Explain  yourself." 

Sampieri  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 
"Never!  never!"  exclaimed  Malatesta,  suddenly  ;  "  I  will  not 
do  that !" 

"  If  you  do  not,"  said  Sampieri,  "  you  are  lost !" 
"Should  I  be  lost,  even  were  I  lost  a  hundred  times,  I  will  not 
do  that  \" 


"  jMarquis  Malatesta,"  said  the  Minister  Piccolomini,  breaking 
the  deep  silence,  "  whence  came  these  facts  which  you  advance  ?" 

From  a  reliable  source,  excellency,"  answered  the  marqnis, 
with  a  ferocious  air,  while  a  cold  sweat  stood  on  his  brow.  A  ter- 
rible struggle  was  going  on  within  him. 

"  IIo  cannot  answer  I"  exclaimed  Colonel  San  Severo.  And 
ten  voices  repeated,  "  He  cannot  answer  !" 

"  You  arc  dying,  Malatesta  !"  whispered  Sampieri. 

"  Tliis  has  lasted  too  long,"  said  the  prince  royal. 

"  Malatesta,"  again  whimpered  Samjiieri,  "you  have  only  two 
seconds  in  which  to  choose  between  life  and  death  !" 

Malatesta  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  a  white  ioam  rested  on  his 
quivering  lips. 

"Answer!"  again  said  Piccolomini;  "  vou  hear,  every  one  be- 
lieves that  you  cannot  answer  the  question." 

The  rumor  increased.  The  friends  of  Malatesta  lowered  their 
heads. 

"  Answer!"  pronounced  a  third  time  the  Minister  ol  State. 

"  De  profundi's .'"  whi~pered  Sampieri. 

But  at  this  moment  the  marquis  raised  his  head. 

"  Be  content,"  said  he,  to  his  accomplice,  "  I  will  dishonor  my 
name  !" 

A  dark  circle  settled  round  his  eyes.  A  cold  perspiration  stood 
on  his  lips  and  forehead.     He  was  frightful  to  look  at. 

"  Miijesty,"  said  he,  addressing  the  king  himself,  in  a  deep, 
hoarse  voice,  "  you  are  the  first  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  ;  you 
will  understand  why  a  Doria  of  Angri  was  slow  to  answer,  when 
the  answer  stains  the  glory  of  his  name — " 

"  Silence  !  silence  !"  exclaimed  many  voices. 

Malatesta  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast. 

"  You  have  doubtless  remarked  that  Beatrice  Doria  D'Angri, 
my  sister,  is  not  at  the  fe'te  this  night  V 

The  princesses  quitted  their  seats. 

"  Coward  !"  exclaimed  Nina  Dolci,  with  flashing  eyes. 

Pierre  Falcone  stepped  forward  ;  not  to  listen,  but  to  look  a 
tall  domino  in  the  face  who  stood  perfectly  immovable. 

"  Go  on  !"  whispered  Sampieri. 

"  Majesty,"  continued  Malatesta,  "  my  sister  is  the  mistress  of 
the  bandit  Coriolani,  who  betrayed  her  !" 

An  inexpressible  tumult  filled  the  salon.  Angelia  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.     Nina  sprang  to  her  feet. 

Malatesta  staggered  as  he  uttered  these  awful  words,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  his  friend  Sampieri,  if  friend  he  could 
be  called,  who  urged  him  on  to  this  infamy.  When  he  raised  his 
eyes,  he  saw  bofore  him  Loredan  Doria.  The  latter  drew  off  his 
glove  slowly. 

"  Malatesta,  you  lie !  Malatesta,  you  are  a  coward  !  Malatesta, 
since  Beatrice  Doria  has  no  brother,  I,  Loredan,  Count  Doria, 
chief  of  the  family,  become  her  brother,  and  revenge  for  her  the 
infamous  and  false  accusation." 

He  raised  his  arm  and  flung  the  glove  in  the  face  of  the  mar- 
quis.    All  cried,  "  Bravo,  Loredan  \" 

But  the  glove  did  not  touch  the  face  of  Malatesta.  A  hand  ad- 
vanced and  stopped  it  in  its  passage.  This  hand  belonged  to  the 
tall  domino  whom  Pierre  Falcone  had  so  earnestly  watched.  No 
one  else  had  remarked  him  till  then.  He  threw  aside  the  velvet 
domino  and  appeared  in  rich  court  dress.  A  wild,  joyful  cry  rose 
at  the  sight  of  this  young,  handsome  man,  on  whose  beautiful  face 
rested  a  calm  smile.     One  name  thrilled  the  vast  assembly. 

"  Coriolani !  the  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani !" 

In  that  vast  salon,  only  three  faces  underwent  no  change. 
They  were  the  faces  of  the  three  Knights  of  the  Iron  Ring, 
Masters  of  Silence — the  banker  Massimo  Dolci,  the  Intendant 
Visconti  Armellino,  and  the  Chevalier  Ercole  Pisani.  They  re- 
mained as  calm  as  before. 

Pierre  Falcone  at  the  sight  of  Fulvio  Coriolani,  had  shuddered, 
and  murmured,  while  his  eyes  glared  with  bitter  hatred,  "  It  is 
he  I"  He  glided  his  hand  under  his  mantle  and  laid  it  on  the  hilt 
of  a  Sicilian  poignard,  with  a  blade  like  a  needle.  In  that  disor- 
derly, tumultuous  scene,  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  spring 
forward  and  strike.  That  was  his  design.  He  made  one  step ; 
but  before  he  could  execute  his  intention,  a  hand  of  iron  was 
placed  on  his  throat,  and  another  hand  equally  strong  wrenched 
his  poignard  from  his  hand.     Falcone  stifled  a  cry  of  rage. 

The  hands  were  San  Severo's,  who  was  about  to  make  a  finish 
of  the  worthy  doctor,  when  he  saw  upon  his  finger  the  ring  of  Si- 
lence. He  dragged  Pierre  Falcone  to  the  other  three  and  showed 
them  the  hand.  Armellino  said,  "  We  know  that  "  San  Severo 
lowered  his  head  and  reflected  a  moment. 

"  Comrades,"  said  he,  "  I  begin  to  understand.  When  I  un- 
derstand all,  take  care !" 

Armellino  and  Falcone  exchanged  a  sign.  Falcone  was  lost  in 
the  crowd.  From  that  moment  San  Severo  had  his  eyes  upon 
the  doctor  ;  henceforth  he  would  watch  him. 

A  perfect  tableau  was  formed.  Loredan  Doria  stood  at  the 
right  of  Marquis  Malatesta,  who  was  speechless  ;  at  the  left 
stood  Coriolani,  erect  and  ))roud,  with  his  arms  folded  upon  liis 
breast.  The  king,  princes  and  nobles  surrounded  the  group.  The 
princesses  and  ladies  of  the  court  applauded  loudly.  Where  there 
is  passion,  etiquette  disappears.  Angelia  wept  for  joy,  and  Nina, 
our  brave  young  Zingara  girl,  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  What  did  I 
say  ?     It  is  an  insult  to  Fulvio  to  fear  for  him." 

Yet  nothing  had  really  happened.  There  had  been  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  accusations  of  Malatesta.  The  king  had  not  said  a 
word  ;  the  princes  and  Ministers  of  State  were  mute.  But  there 
was  in  the  new  comer  a  power  so  communicative,  a  charm  so  win- 
ning and  conquering,  that  his  cause  seemed  alrea<ly  gained. 
Coriolani  looked  at  Malatesta  and  smiled.  Malatesta,  with  his 
face  fixed  and  livid,  eyes  haggard,  foam  on  his  lips,  ma<lo  useless 
efibrts  to  sustain  the  look.     The  first  word  spoken  came  from  the 


king.  The  king  threw  behind  him  his  mask,  and  disclosed  his 
handsome  face  crowned  by  white  hairs,  which,  in  spite  of  some 
acts  of  his  public  life,  always  inspired  sincere  respect  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Naples.     The  king  said  : 

"  Loredan  Doria,  you  are  a  gentleman.  Your  father  would  have 
acted  the  same  ;  you  have  done  well !" 

Loredan  bowed  lowly.  The  prince  royal,  the  generous  Francis, 
grasped  his  hand.  Fulvio  Coriolani  bowed  low  before  the  king, 
who  .said,  "  Welcome,  prince  ;  yon  have  been  accused  during  jour 
absence,  and  we  hope  you  can  defend  yourself." 

"  i  will  try,  sire,"  responded  Coriolani. 

All  hearts  were  enlisted  in  his  cause  already. 

"  Count  Doria,"  said  he,  "  1  thank  you,  and  offer  my  hand." 

Loredan  bowed,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  offered  hand,  while 
he  said  coldly,  "Prince,  you  owe  me  nothing;  I  defended  the 
honor  of  my  house." 

"  The  honor  of  yonr  house  is  mine,  connt,"  said  Coriolani, 
"  since  I  am  to  be  your  brother." 

Loredan  gave  him  a  frigid  look. 

"  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  My  sister  is  free,  under 
pleasure  of  the  king,  her  master  and  mine." 

He  bowed  again,  and  turned  aside  as  if  to  pnt  an  end  to  any 
further  conversation. 

Coriolani  held  silently  the  glove  he  had  caught.  A  moment  he 
paused,  then  .iddressed  the  king. 

"  Sire,  saving  the  respect  which  I  owe  your  majesty,"  said  he, 
"  the  Marquis  Malatesta  has  lied  like  a  coward.  Shame  upon  him 
who  can  forget  his  mother  and  outrage  his  own  sister !" 

"  Well  said  !  well  said  !"  cried  the  people  from  all  parts.  And 
the  arch-duchess  Marie  CIcraantine,  wife  of  the  prince  of  Salerna, 
exclaimed  :  "Prince,  in  the  name  of  my  sister  and  all  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  I  thank  you,  for  having  so  nobly  expressed  our  own 
thoughts." 

Coriolani  bowed,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  Are  you  dead  1"  whispered  the  implacable  Sampieri,  in  the 
ear  of  the  poor  marquis. 

"  Sire,"  said  Malatesta,  rousing  himself,  and  speaking  in  a 
deep,  slow  voice,  "  saving  the  respect  I  owe  yonr  majesty,  this 
bandit  who  gives  lessons  to  the  gentlemen  of  your  court,  and  in 
your  august  presence,  would  not  like  to  have  Doria  D'Angri  to 
awake  for  his  madness.  I  sustain  my  accusation,  and  I  accept 
the  challenge  of  my  cousin  Loredan  Doria,  who  is  at  least  a  gal- 
lant gentleman." 

Sampieri  grasped  his  hand  furtively.  Malatesta  went  on  in  a 
more  assured  tone. 

"  Since  this  man  has  bewitched  you,  and  turned  all  the  heads 
of  the  people,  men,  women  and  children  of  Naples,  I  can  hope  no 
longer  to  draw  the  veil  from  before  your  eyes.  It  remains  to  me 
only  to  defy  him  ;  to  answer  two  simple  questions — how  has  he 
employed  this  night  ?  In  what  country  of  the  moon  is  situated  the 
principality  of  Coriolani  ?" 

Uttering  these  words,  Malatesta  recovered  all  his  insolence. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Prince  Fulvio,  "  it  is  not  to  that  man  that  I  ad- 
dress myself;  it  is  to  your  majesty,  who  has  testified  the  kind  wish 
to  hear  my  answers." 

"  Yes,  prince,"  said  the  fine  old  king,  "  we  will  not  believe  yon 
guilty  till  you  are  proved  so." 

Coriolani  stepped  towards  the  king,  knelt  on  the  floor  before 
him  with  exquisite  grace,  and  kissed  his  hand,  saying,  "  I  render 
this  homage  to  the  king  who  loves  me.  1  render  it  above  all  to 
the  friend  of  my  noble  and  loved  father !" 

Murmurs  and  questions  ran  round  the  hall.  "  What  did  he  say  ? 
what  did  he  say  V  Malatesta  wished  to  speak,  but  Sampieri, 
fearing  that  all  was  lost,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  lips. 

"  Let  him  go  now,  you  have  done  enough." 

"  Till  it  is  time  to  kill  him  with  my  pistol,  Sampieri." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right."  , 

"  Sire,"  replied  Fulvio,  and  the  first  word  from  his  lips  com- 
manded silence,  "  I  saw  deep  mourning  in  your  palace  for  many 
weeks.  I  will  answer  the  first  question  of  Marquis  Malatesta, 
who  defied  me  to  say  how  I  employed  this  night.  Your  majesty 
had  in  your  palace  a  young  girl  Matilda  Farnese,  whom  you  held  in 
your  arms  at  the  baptismal  font,  and  whom  you  loved — " 

"  Have  you  any  tidings  of  her,  Fulvio  ?"  cried  the  king,  eagerly. 

"  Can  I  do  too  much,  sire,  to  repay  yon  for  all  your  kindness 
to  me '!  Those  who  said  they  saw  me  on  the  Madelini  bridge 
were  not  mistaken  ;  I  was  there.  I  had  been  farther ;  a  vessel 
carried  me  to  the  gulf  of  Naples.  On  the  other  side  of  the  islands 
opposite  Foce  del  Fusara,  there  was  a  ship  at  anchor.  I  went  on 
board  of  it  and  gained  tidings  of  Matilda  Farnese.  This  ves,>.el 
belonged  to  the  redoubtable  chief  Porporato  !" 

"  Then  Baron  Altamontc  was  not  Porporato!"  said  the  king. 

"  No,  sire." 

"  The  prince  has  declared  under  oath  that  he  was,"  said  the 
Minister  of  State. 

"Excellency,  if  I  had  not  seen  this  very  night  Porporato  on 
board  his  own  felucca,  I  should  still  say  that  he  was.  Altamonte 
and  Porporato  resemble  each  other  feature  for  feature.  On  that 
point  I  have  only  to  regret  my  fatal  error.  I  think  that  the  court 
and  police  were  deceived.    I  now  believe  Altamonte  is  innocent." 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  the  king  to  the  Minister  of  State.  "  I 
have  this  night  received  a  letter  on  that  subject  from  Signor  Jo- 
hann Spurzheim,  all  ill  and  dying  as  he  is — " 

"  Tomorrow,  at  an  early  hour,"  interrupted  the  minister,  "I 
have  some  very  important  communications  to  submit  to  your 
majesty." 

The  king  looked  at  him. 

"Misfortune  to  any  one  who  deceives  me!  I  am  the  oldest 
s  jvcrcign  in  Europe ;  but  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  I  have  still  a  souod 
mind  and  a  long  arm  !" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

lABEL,    THB    GREAT    SCORPION. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  reader  comprehend  the  line 
of  conduct  taken  by  Johann  Spurzheim.  In  this  battle  he  dealt  a 
fatal  blow  to  I'iccolomini,  ar.U  charged  Fulvio  Coriolani.  He 
worked  only  for  himself,  directing  his  batteries  from  the  bed,  and 
smiling  to  sec  the  destruction.  Hero  in  the  palace  of  the  Dorias 
he  had  his  agent,  who  he  knew,  judging  from  the  strength  of  hu- 
man passions,  would  be  faithful  to  death.  The  real  struggle  was 
between  Johann  Sjuirjiheim  and  Fulvio  Coriolani.  Malatcsta  had, 
unknowingly  to  himself,  been  the  mere  tool  of  the  wily  director. 

"  What  did  you  do  on  board  the  felucca  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"  I  spoke  to  Porporato,  sire." 

"  That  is  the  second  time  you  have  spoken  to  him  V 

"The  second  time." 

"  And  now  you  will  never  l)e  mistaken  ?  You  would  recognize 
liim  should  j-ou  over  meet  with  him  1" 

"  I  should  recognize  him,  sire." 

"Why  did  ho  approach  our  shores  V 

"Ho  is  a  strange  person,  sire.  He  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
shores  of  Naples,  '  my  shores.'  " 

The  king  smiled  constrainedly. 

"  There  are  two  for  one  domain,"  murmured  he ;  "I  am  king 
in  the  day,  and  he  is  king  in  the  night.  All  that  shall  change  if 
God  aids  me.  I  tore  my  heritage  from  Murat,  who  was  a  soldier 
— the  bandit's  head  belongs  to  mc." 

Every  one  saw  the  black  eyebrows  of  Fulvio  knit  at  mention  of 
the  name  of  Murat. 

"Sire,"  said  ho,  "Porporato  had,  so  he  said,  two  motives  for 
approaching  these  shores." 

"  What  were  the  motives  of  this  nocturnal  majesty  V 

"  First,  to  deliver  Baron  Altamonte ;  not  because  of  any  friend- 
ship, for  he  declared  to  the  contrary,  but  for  sympathy,  Porporato 
did  not  wish  to  be  executed." 

"  Ah,  pestc  !"  exclaimed  the  king,  laughing  good  humoredly. 

"Saint  Janvier,"  quietly  continued  Fulvio,  "has  given  him 
permission  to  inter  all  corpses  without  a  tomb.  Porporato  has 
made  an  oath  to  deliver  all  the  condemned  in  the  capital." 

"  This  time  at  least — "  began  the  king. 

"  If  I  have  permission  to  answer  yourmajesty,"  internipted  the 
prince,  "Porporato  absolutely  foresaw  the  case.  He  said  to  me, 
to  use  his  own  words,  '  One  of  two  things ;  they  shall  be  assjissi- 
natcd  or  they  shall  be  delivered  !" 

The  king  frowned.  A  murmur  of  astonishment  ran  through 
the  assembly. 

"  And  the  second  motive  of  his  diabolical  majesty  V  asked 
Ferdinand. 

"  The  second  motive  of  Porporato  is  very  different.  He  loves 
a  young  noble  lady  of  your  court." 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  circle  of  ladies. 

"  lie  knows  our  court,  then  V  said  the  king,  forcing  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"And  he  does  us  the  honor  to  come  here  sometimes'?" 

"  Often." 

Ferdinand  became  pale  with  rage,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  con- 
trol himself. 

"  By  all  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  !"  cried  he,  "  was  ever  a  sove- 
reign so  insulted  before  ?  I  will  have  ministers  who  will  shelter 
me  from  such  insolence  !" 

"  Sire,"  said  Fulvio,  coldly,  "  I  did  not  accuse  your  ministers." 

A  moment's  silence  fell  upon  the  two.  The  king  regretted  hav- 
ing provoked  this  public  conversation.  He  suddenly  and  very  un- 
gracefully put  an  end  to  it. 

"Speak  of  Matilda,  our  daughter-in-law,  prince,"  said  he; 
"  how  much  does  that  robber  wish  us  to  pay  for  her  liberty  ">"  - 

"  Even  for  even,  sire,"  replied  Fulvio  ;  "  I'orporato  asks  her  he 
loves  in  place  of  the  noble  Matilda  Farnese." 

"Does  he  dare  hope  that  ?"  cried  the  king,  indignantly. 

"  He  pronounces  the  name  of  your  majesty  with  profound 
respect.  He  asks  nothing — what  he  wishes  he  knows  how  to  take  !" 

"  But  my  daughter-in-law'?" 
Coriolani  turned  towards  the  vestibule,  where  stood  the  Chevalier 
Ercole  Pisani  before  the  Swiss  guard.     He  made  a  sign.     Pisani 
disappeared  among  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers. 

"  I  give  you,  sire,  the  exact  words  of  Porporato.  He  said,  '  I 
send  back  to  the  king  his  daughter-in-law  without  ransom.  To- 
morrow, the  being  I  love  will  be  in  ray  power.' " 

Loredan  Doria,  who  stood  beside  his  sister  Angelia,  made  a 
sudden  involuntary  movement,  as  if  to  protect  her.  She  saw  it 
not,  for  she  looked  at  Fulvio.  The  king  had  no  time  to  answer, 
for  Ercole  Pisani  appeared,  ushering  in  a  beautiful  woman,  who 
was  followed  by  several  maids  of  honor.  The  same  veiled  lady 
we  saw  Beldomonio  hand  into  the  carriage. 

Fulvio  advanced  towards  her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand  led 
her  to  the  king,  who  embraced  her  tenderly.  In  a  low  voice  Co- 
riolani spoke. 

"  Is  your  majesty  satisfied  in  regard  to  my  employment  of 
to-night  V 

The  king  opened  his  arms  to  the  elegant,  faithful  vonno-  prince. 
The  whole  assembly  applauded.  Angelia  Doria  was  pale  and 
al)scnt.  Nina  smiled,  but  her  smile  was  disdainful.  Loredan 
Doria  was  stunned.  The  three  chevaliers  of  Silence  had  a"ain 
united,  forming  an  immovable  group.  The  king  smiled  as  he 
looked  at  Carlo  Piccolomini. 

"  The  sun  to-morrow  shall  shine  upon  some  few  new  things.  I 
will  have  a  minister  who  can  guard  our  wives  and  daughters.  Jus- 
tice must  be  done.  Since  yon  tender  mc  your  resignation.  Sig- 
ner I'iccolomini,  I  appoint  this  night  a  new  Minister  of  Slate— 
Fulvio  Coriolani." 


The  prince  bowed. 

"  Hulloa!  Baumgarten  !"  called  the  king. 

The  major  of  the  Swiss  guard  entered  immediately.  The  king 
whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  Sampicri  guessed  the  words 
and  turned  to  the  door.  Falcone  stood  between  them  and  the 
door.     He  spoke. 

"  My  young  signers,  you  have  played  a  bold  part ;  you  have 
lost ;  I  offer  you  your  revenge." 

"Signor  Mareschalchi,"  said  Baumgarten,  at  this  moment,  "  I 
arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  king." 

In  a  like  manner  he  arrested  all  the  young  men,  accomplices  of 
Malatcsta. 

"All  my  blood  for  revenge,"  muttered  Malalesta. 

"Are  you  determined'?"  asked  Pierre  Falcone. 

"  ]f  the  devil  offers  me  aid,"  replied  the  vanquished  marquis, 
"  I  will  form  a  compact  with  the  devil." 

Falcone  smiled. 

"  You  have  only  a  minute,"  said  Pierre  Falcone  ;  "  next  to  the 
Pitti  you  come.  Remember  well  that  you  have  an  ally  at  what- 
ever hour,  in  whatever  place  you  hear  whispered  in  your  ear  the 
name  of  Johann  Spurzbeim — hold  yourself  ready  !" 

"Johann  Sjiurzlieim !"  exclaimed  Sampieri,  astonished.  And 
Malatcsta  added,  "I  invoked  only  Satan  !" 

Baumgarten  was  before  them. 

"In  the  name  of  the  king,  Dorainico  Sampieri  and  Giulio 
Doria  D'Angri,  Marquis  Malatcsta,  I  arrest  you." 

Falcone  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

While  this  scene  was  passing,  Fulvio  Coriolani  went  up  to  An- 
gelia Doria,  and  kissing  her  hand  respectfully,  said  hurriedly  : 

"  Countess,  I  must  see  you  to-morrow,  wholly  alone,  without 
witnesses.  On  that  interview  depends  my  future  happiness  and 
even  life." 

Angelia  appointed  a  time  and  place  ;  then,  supported  upon  the 
arm  of  the  faithful  Nina,  sought  her  own  ajiartments.  She  was 
weary  and  worn  with  the  emotions  of  the  evening,  and  looked  as 
it  she  needed  rest,  for  she  was  deadly  pale.  Nina  Dolci  took  her 
place  beside  the  head  of  the  bed,  while  Angelia,  nearly  fainting, 
laid  down.  Three  or  four  hours  after  the  fe'te,  Angelia  was 
sei/.ed  with  a  fever.  Nina,  patient,  watchful,  sat  beside  the  bed. 
She  thought  Angelia  was  asleep,  when  a  faint  voice  spoke  : 

"  I  am  not  asleep,  Nina,  please  talk  to  me;  for  while  I  lay  so 
silent,  thoughts  come  which  drive  mc  to  the  verge  of  madness.  I 
see  Fulvio  and  Julian.  I  love  only  Fulvio,  yet  why  in  my  dreams 
does  Julian  always  come  with  his  sad  earnest  eyes  '?" 

"  It  is  because  you  are  feverish,  darling." 

"  I  shall  go  crazy !  I  feel  that !  When  I  close  my  eyes  Julian 
only  comes.     Why  does  Fulvio  stand  back  in  the  shade  ?" 

Nina  looked  at  the  young  girl,  and  read  the  secret  of  her  heart 
— e  secret  she  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  to  herself. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Nina!"  murmured  Angelia  ;  "in  the  name  of 
heaven  speak  to  me  !" 

Nina  paused,  as  if  searching  in  her  memory  for  some  story,  and 
related  some  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  Zingara  girl  ?  Were  they 
true?  Had  they  a  reality  for  that  dark-eyed  Nina  Dolci,  whose 
cheeks  flushed  and  paled  at  the  recital,  and  whose  dark  eyes  had 
a  far  off,  searching  look  ? 

"  I  will  relate  to  you  a  long  history — the  story  of  Porporato," 
replied  Nina. 

"  Do  you  know  it  1"  asked  Angelia,  opening  her  eyes. 

"  Better  than  any  one,"  said  Nina,  with  a  smile. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?     Better  than  any  one,  Nina  V 

"  Yes,  because  my  uncle  Massimo  Dolci  had  a  chateau  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lila,  where  it  is  said  the  stronghold  of  Porporato 
is,  and  many  stories  I  gathered  from  the  peasants." 

"  Why  have  you  never  spoken  of  him  before  t" 

"  Because  I  did  not  know  that  the  Countess  Angelia  Doria 
could  be  interested  in  such  a  person." 

"  That  name  always  produces  an  odd  effect  upon  me.  I  have, 
to  tell  the  truth,  a  sort  of  reverence  for  that  superl)  bandit.  But 
go  on,  Nina,  1  am  impatient  to  know  more  of  him." 

"  The  infancy  of  Porporato  was  passed  in  the  tent  of  label,  the 
Great  Scorpion,  the  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Zingaras.  There 
also  was  the  childhood  of  Fiamnia,  whose  name  is  always  connected 
with  that  of  Porporato,  label,  the  Great  Scorpion,  Red  Tzigane 
(chief)  of  Moravia  settled  with  his  family  in  Bari.  This  race, 
countess,  so  long  proscribed,  will  have  their  place  in  the  groat  fes- 
tival of  the  world,  the  Judgment  Day!  The  two  eldest  children 
of  label  were  sons,  named  Iloreb  and  Baissa.  Horeb  could  read 
the  stars ;  Baissa  charmed  serpents  and  cured  fevers  by  simply 
stretching  out  his  hands.  label  was  obeyed  by  scorpions  and  ta- 
rantulas. His  voice  charmed  and  tamed  wild  beasts.  When 
he  looked  at  dogs  fixedly,  they  whined  and  went  mad.  The 
grandfather  of  label  knew  the  secret  of  the  red  chateau,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  situated  in  the 
southern  Appcnines,  in  an  inexcusable  spot,  hid  by  impenetrable 
forests.  Many  of  the  older  peasants  declare,  that  in  passing  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  they  have  heard  sounds  of  revelry  and 
mirth  from  the  chateau  ;  but  upon  endeavoring  to  follow  the 
sounds,  they  have  been  led  miles  into  deep  forests,  and  some  have 
never  returned — none  have  ever  seen  the  mysterious  chateau.  The 
seventh  grandfather  of  label  knew  the  secret  of  the  chateau,  but 
he  died  without  disclosing  it. 

"The  tribe  of  label  tried  to  reach  the  summits  of  the  Appc- 
nines, but  were  always  repulsed  ;  the  bandits  hate  the  wandering 
Zingaras.  label  grew  old  and  feeble,  and  his  sons  grew  up  into 
tall,  handsome  men.  In  the  tent  of  the  oldest  son  Horeb,  was  a 
Christian  child,  whom  they  concealed  carefully.  This  child  they 
called  Beldomonio,  because  of  his  superior  agility  and  daring.  In 
the  tent  of  the  second  son  Baissa,  was  a  girl — the  niece  of  label. 
Iler  name  was  Mani ;  but  the  Christians,  who  loved  to  see  her 


dance  and  hear  her  sing,  called  her  Fiamma.  Fiamma  was  a 
beauty ;  beautiful  like  all  the  women  of  Bohemia — a  dashing  style 
of  beauty.  As  for  Beldomonio,  he  was  beautiful  as  an  angel ; 
that  is  all  I  can  say.  He  was  very  different  with  his  fair  comjdex- 
ion  and  brown  hair,  from  the  swarthy  men  of  the  tribe.  Fiamma 
and  Beldomonio  grew  up  together;  both  loved,  but  neither  dared 
to  spciik.  For  Fiamma,  Beldomonio  woubl  execute  every  wish  ; 
for  Beldomonio,  Fiamma  would  bear  any  pain.  When  they  were 
fourteen,  the  day  of  awakening  came.  label,  the  Great  Scorpion, 
old  as  ho  was,  saw  the  beautiful  young  woman,  for  the  Zingara 
girls  are  women  at  fourteen,  and  determined  to  have  her  for  his 
wife.  He  was  the  chief  and  father  of  the  tribe,  and  ntone  dared 
contradict  him  ;  all  bowed  to  his  wishes  except  Beldomonio.  Ho 
went  to  the  tent  of  label  and  said  : 

" '  Master,  Mani  is  too  young  for  you,  and  I  love  her.' 

"  The  sons  of  label  fell  upon  him  with  the  Egyptian  arm — the 
pwii — a  sort  of  slung  shot.  He  broke  Pharanu's  arm — he  was  the 
third  son  of  label — and  killed  label,  the  (Jreat  Scorpion,  with  a 
stone.  He  did  it  accidentally.  label  fell,  and  dying,  said  to  his 
sons,  who  were  for  killing  Beldomonio  : 

"  '  Let  him  alone.  Take  care  of  him  ;  for  it  is  decreed  that  he 
will  find  the  red  chateau.' 

"  The  wishes  of  label  had  always  been  respected  while  living  ; 
but  after  his  death  they  were  wholly  disregarded.  The  sons  of 
Horcl)  cast  wistful  eyes  upon  Fiamma.  Horeb  was  the  eldest,  and 
was  chief;  but  Baissa  had  more  followers.  Baissa  said, '  Give  mo 
Fiamma,  and  you  shall  be  chief.'  Horeb  answered,  'I  am  chief 
already,  and  will  have  her.'  Baissa  killed  Horeb  with  his  puni. 
The  next  day  Fiamma  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Baissa.  She 
took  lier  poignard  and  cut  the  thongs  that  bound  Beldomonio, 
and  they  fled. 

"  From  that  day  they  began  an  adventurous  life.  The  six  sons 
of  label  united  against  young  Beldomonio,  who,  unable  to  look 
for  help  or  protection  from  the  Christians,  was  tracked  and  hunted 
like  a  savage  beast.  Fiamma  and  Beldomonio  loved  each  other 
fondly ;  and  ragged,  hungry,  and  oftentimes  weary,  they  were 
content  to  live. 

[see  engraving.] 

"  They  were  young,  strong  and  loving.  Baissa,  despairing  of 
rescuing  Fiamma  himself,  declared,  in  presence  of  his  whole  tribe, 
that  any  young  man  who  should  find  the  beautiful  Mani,  should 
have  her  for  his  wife.  From  that  day  a  relentless  chase  began. 
The  Zingara  men  are  patient,  courageous,  venturing. 

"  Twenty  times  Beldomonio  and  Fiamma  were  on  the  point  of 
falling  into  their  power.  At  the  end  of  ten  months  the  indefa- 
tigable enemies  of  Beldomonio  had  tracked  him  to  a  single  moun- 
tain peak.  Fiamma  and  Beldomonio  were  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  food,  hid  in  two  hollow  trees.  Fiamma  awoke  in 
the  night  delirious  with  fever,  and  in  her  delirium  spoke  words 
which  she  would  have  died  rather  than  uttered  when  well.  She 
prayed  for  food.  Beldomonio  heard  her,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  rushed  off  in  search  of  food.  Fiamma  wished  to  keep 
him  back,  but  he  broke  from  her.     She  followed  him  then. 

"  The  sons  of  Pharanu  slept  in  their  tents,  trusting  to  their  faith- 
ful dogs.  The  dogs  knew  Beldomonio  ;  they  came  and  licked  his 
hands.  One  human  sentinel  there  was  who  sprang  upon  the 
young  man  ;  but  he  fell,  and  Beldomonio  snatched  his  gun  away 
and  fled,  followed  by  the  whole  tribe.  Fiamma  fainted  in  the 
thicket  where  she  was  hidden.  It  was  an  unequal  fight,  twenty 
against  one.  But  Beldomonio  was  possessed  of  more  than  hu- 
man strength.  When  Fiamma  returned  to  consciousness,  she  saw 
before  the  open  tent  ten  corpses — the  first  was  the  giant  Baissa. 
Bcldomonio's  dress  was  covered  with  blood.  Beldomonio  took 
possession  of  the  tent  of  Baissa,  and  Fiamma  became  his  wife. 
One  day  Beldomonio  released  a  poor  young  man,  who  was  being 
pricked  to  death  by  bayonets.  That  man  is  Cucuzone,  whom  all 
the  world  knows  as  a  faithful  servant  of  Beldomonio.  One  day 
he  was  out  hunting,  and  when  he  returned  his  wife  was  gone.  A 
nobleman  of  Naples,  while  hunting,  had  discovered  the  tent  of 
Beldomonio,  and  carried  off  his  adored  wife.  Fiamma  defended 
herself  with  a  carbine,  and  killed  two  men.  Beldomonio  discov- 
ered by  the  dress  of  the  corpses  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  wife. 
It  was  the  son  of  the  Intendant.  That  night  Fiamma  was  deliv- 
ered, and  the  marquis  earned  off.  The  Intendant  set  a  price  on 
his  head.  He  became  a  bandit.  Fiamma,  in  the  dress  of  a  man, 
followed  him  always — everywhere. 

"Beldomonio  soon  became  known  throughout  the  south.  He 
wished  no  army  ;  he  had  Cucuzone  and  Fiamma.  One  evening 
he  came  across  a  man  badly  wounded  ;  his  pity  was  excited,  and 
taking  him  upon  his  shoulders,  he  carried  the  poor  fellow  to  the 
nearest  inn  The  hotel  was  filled  with  gend'armes.  The  doors 
were  closed,  and  Beldomonio  was  led  in  chains  to  the  Chateau 
Pizzo,  that  gloomy  fortress  where  JIurat  breathed  his  last.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1815.  Beldomonio  was  thrown  into 
the  dungeon  in  which  Count  Mario  Monteleone  was  assassinated. 

"  They  say  strange  things  passed  in  that  dungeon  where  Mario 
Monteleone,  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  the  Iron  Ring  died. 
On  the  walls  of  the  dungeon  were  written  in  mysterious  charac- 
ters the  last  wish  of  the  sainted  count.  Beldomonio  did  not  leave 
that  dungeon  for  death  ;  he  left  it  living,  and  bearing  with  him 
the  secret  of  Silence.  Beldomonio  had  divined  the  enigma 
written  on  the  walls,  and  beneath  the  stones  of  the  prison  floor 
found  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  noble  Monteleone. 

"Some  months  before  that,  Beldomonio  and  Fiamma  were 
sailing  in  their  felucca,  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bradano,  when  they  heard  cries  of  distress.  The 
captain  of  a  Sicilian  vessel  was  about  to  punish  a  man,  a  sailor, 
by  the  cale  monillee;  which  is,  to  throw  the  victim  from  the  top- 
mast into  the  sea,  after  having  attached  to  his  feet  a  weight  of 
forty  eight  pounds  ;  then  draw  him  up  and  throw  him  in  again 
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When  Beldomooio  neared  the  vessel,  he  found  that  the  poor 
wretch  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  a  second  time.  Fiamma 
and  Bekloraonio  hoard  the  splash  of  liis  second  tall.  Taking  his 
poignard  in  his  teeth,  Beldomonio  sprang  into  the  water  and  cut 
the  cable.  When  the  officer  ordered  it  to  be  drawn  up,  the  victim 
was  no  longer  at  the  end  of  it ;  Beldomonio  saved  the  poor  man's 
life.     That  man  is  Ruggieri ;  his  life  is  devoted  to  Beldomonio." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE     KEVEALED     DESTINY. 


"  It  was  those  three,  Fiamma,  Cucuzone  and  Ruggieri,  who  de- 
livered Beldomonio  from  his  prison.  Cucuzone  scaled  the  walls 
and  attached  a  cord  to  the  bars  of  the  window  ;  Ruggieri  waited 
beneath  in  a  vessel.  When  Beldomonio  was  wholly  free,  he  said 
to  his  companions,  '  Hereafter,  I  have  a  mission  to  perform.'  For 
six  years  Beldomonio  struggled  to  accomplish  the  last  wishes  of 
Monteleone.     In  1817  he  first  took  the  name  of  Porporato. 

"At  the  foot  of  Mount  Lila  was  a  large  inn,  kept  by  an  inn- 
keeper who  was  greatly  enriched  by  crime  Few  rich  travellers 
were  ever  seen  to  return  from  that  inn.  One  night,  a  richly- 
dressed  traveller  slept  at  the  inn.  At  midnight,  the  wicked  land- 
lord and  his  two  sons,  one  a  mere  child,  came  into  the  room  to 
kill  and  rob  the  stranger." 

"  I  know  that  story,  Nina ;  Beldomonio  was  not  in  bed,  and  he 
killed  the  wicked  innkeeper." 

"  Yoa  are  right ;  he  killed  him.  The  youngest  child  he  spared, 
»nd  it  was  that  child  who  discovered  for  him  the  red  chateau.     It 


daughters  of  Pharanu  know  how  to  consult  the  book  of  the  mys- 
terious future.  I  shall  die  with  him  ;  it  is  I  who  will  receive  his 
last  kiss,  his  last  sigh  !" 

She  paused  a  moment,  her  lips  open,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
Angelia  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  murmured  a  name — "  Julian  !" 
The  Zingara  raised  herself  proudly,  and  said,  like  a  queen  : 

"  I  only  love  him  !  I  only  think  of  him  !  God  created  our  souls 
alike.     I,  I  only  love  him — in  life  and  death  '." 

She  kissed  the  beautiful,  unconscious  girl  as  if  she  were  a  sister. 

A  moment  afterwards,  a  carriage  rolled  towards  the  Rue  Capo- 
dimonte.  It  paused  before  the  door  of  a  magnificent  building, 
and  Nina  glided  through  a  doorway,  over  which  flashed  in  gold 
letters,  Coriolani  Palace.  She  ascended  the  staircase,  and 
knocked  gently  at  a  door  in  the  first  story  ;  receiving  no  answer, 
she  opened  it  and  went  in.  On  a  magnificent  bed  reclined  Prince 
Fulvio ;  Nina  kneeled  beside  the  bed  and  kissed  his  hand.  As 
she  knelt  there,  looking  with  moist  eyes  at  the  sleeper,  he  moved  ; 
his  lips  opened,  and  he  whispered  :  "  So  young !  so  young  !  yet 
such  a  death !" 

Nina  drew  from  her  pocket  a  tiny  ivory  box,  on  which  was 
painted  the  stars  ;  then  crouching  on  the  floor,  beside  the  bed,  she 
wrote  on  separate  pieces  of  paper  two  names — "  Fulvio  and  An- 
gelia." She  rose  and  got  a  glass  of  water,  into  which  she  threw 
the  names.  Awhile  they  floated  apart,  then  came  together.  The 
lips  of  the  Zingara  grew  pale,  and  she  murmured,  "  It  is  destiny." 
She  rested  her  head  on  her  hands  and  wept ;  then  she  raised  her 
head  and  re  opened  the  little  ivory  casket,  and  took  out  of  it  a  tiny 
pack  of  cards.  She  looked  towards  Fulvio,  then  shudderingly 
said  :  "  I  dare  not ;  no,  1  dare  not.     I  dare  not  question   these 
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was  a  palace ;  no  human  being  inhabited  the  spot.  The  chateau 
is  on  the  domains  of  the  Monteleones,  who  received  it  by  right  of 
descent  from  the  Borgias.  The  next  day  Fiamma  and  the  com- 
panions of  Beldomonio  were  in  the  red  chateau.  Beldomonio  be- 
came the  true  king  of  the  Appenines,  the  terror  of  bandits  and 
gend'armes,  and  the  benefactor  of  all  poor  abandoned  wretches. 
The  first  time  that  he  appeared  in  his  crimson  dress,  was  when 
the  scaffold  was  erected  for  the  old  smuggler,  Isaac  Birbante. 
Isaac  was  a  Jew.  He  had  no  priest  to  pray  for  him.  Alone  he 
Mood,  with  his  white  hairs  floating  in  the  wind.  Suddenly  the 
cry  was  raised  that  the  cardinal  was  coming.  The  executioner 
raised  the  axe  ;  the  cardinal  sprang  upon  the  platform  and  seized 
in  his  powerful  arm  the  old  Jew.  The  people  cried,  'Bravo, 
Porporato !'  whence  the  name.  Placing  the  old  man  behind  him, 
Beldomonio  galloped  off  to  the  mountains. 

"  In  the  chateau  he  remained  many  years.  Sometimes  he  vis- 
ited different  countries.  France,  England  and  Spain  always  will 
remember  the  handsome  young  nobleman  who  sojourned  in  their 
cities.  He  was  always  accompanied  by  Fiamma,  Cucuzone  and 
Ruggieri.  All  women  adored  him  ;  but  he  remained  faithful  to 
his  Zingara  wife,  the  beautiful  Fiamma.  In  1821,  Beldomonio 
went  to  court.  The  testament  of  the  sainted  Mario  Monteleone 
was  unexecuted.     Beldomonio  came  to  the  shores  of  Calabria." 

The  voice  of  Nina  had  grown  very  low  ;  she  simply  murmured. 
Angelia  Doria  slept.  Nina  ro.se  noiselessly ;  she  bent  over  her 
companion. 

"  It  is  you,  Angelia,"  murmured  the  Zingara,  "  who  will  break 
Fiamma's  heart." 

In  the  voice  there  was  no  bitterness  or  hatreds-only  deep  sad- 
aetts.    Sbo  smiled  faintly  as  she  murmured :  "  I  can  die.    The 


cards  as  to  life  or  death.  But  I  suffer  too  much  ;  I  must  know 
the  term  of  my  suffering.  Since  your  death  belongs  to  me,  Ful- 
vio, my  heart's  idol,  I  wish  to  know  when  you  will  be  wholly 
mine !" 

The  cards  were  very  different  from  those  used  by  civilized  peo- 
ple ;  they  were  covered  with  cabalistic  signs.  These,  Nina  with 
a  trembling  hand  arranged  in  a  circle ;  with  her  finger  she  counted 
the  cards.  She  performed  a  calculation  in  her  head,  then  looked 
again  at  the  cards.  Her  lips  grew  deadly  pale,  her  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  and  she  shuddered. 

"  Seven  days  !"  murmured  she,  between  her  closed  teeth;  "it 
is  impossible!" 

Again  she  arranged  the  cards ;  but  she  closed  her  eyes,  fearing 
to  look.     After  a  while  she  raised  her  head  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Seven  days  !  my  God  !  seven  days  !" 

With  feverish  haste  she  placed  the  cards  a  third  time  ;  the  cards 
repeated  their  unalterable  decree. 

"  Seven  days  !  seven  days  !  seven  days !" 

The  Zingara  remained  a  long  while  immovable,  with  her  head 
on  her  knees.  The  idea  of  such  a  speedy  death  to  one  she  loved, 
though  by  that  death  he  became  her's,  filled  her  heart  with  deep 
despair.  Soon  she  raised  her  head  very  slowly,  and  a  faint  smile 
curved  her  white  lips.  She  arranged  the  cards  for  the  fourth  time. 

"  This  time  I  will  search  for  myself." 

Her  face  brightened  while  she  gazed,  and  in  a  low,  joyful  voice 
she  cried  :  "  God  is  good — seven  days  for  me  also  !  We  shall  die 
together  !" 


a  shudder  as  he  saw  laying  there  the  body  of  his  wife,  rigid  in 
death.  The  door  opened,  and  Pierre  Falcone  entered  the  cham- 
ber.    The  director  greeted  him  cordially. 

"  In  good  time,  in  good  time,  my  worthy  fellow  !  What  news  at 
the  Doria  palace  ?" 

"  Good,  I  think  ;"  and  in  a  few  words  the  doctor  related  what 
had  happened  at  the  palace. 
Johann  laughed. 

"  Two  counts,  three  barons,  two  knights,  a  viscountess !  Mal- 
atesta  has  behaved  like  a  worthy  marquis ;  he  did  well  not  to 
show  the  anonymous  letters.  Prince  Fulvio  has,  you  say,  come 
off  victorious  V 

"  Yes,  signor,  his  fame  is  greater  than  ever.  The  interest  in 
him  is  increased,  because  he  has  been  falsely  accused.  The  king's 
faith  in  him  is  firmer  than  ever." 

"  Bah  !"  exclaimed  Spurzheim,  with  a  scowl  of  hate,  "we  shall 
yet  place  our  feet  upon  his  head.     High  ride,  low  fall.    You  know 
this  glorious  man,  my  dear  Falcone  1" 
"  I  saw  him  ;  it  is  enough  !' 

The  words  were  nothing,  but  the  expression  of  deadly  hate  was 
fearful. 

"Since  you  left  me,  Falcone,  I  have  sustained  two  losses." 
And  Spurzheim  pointed  to  the  door. 

The  young  man  turned,  and  could  scarcely  repress  a  start  at 
the  sight.     The  director  went  on. 

"  My  poor  Barbara,  I  shall  miss  her  sadly ;  but  my  little  dog  I 
shall  always  mourn,  my  faithful  little  sentinel.  Falcone,  you  can 
refuse  me  nothing  ;  if  it  should  ever  become  known  that  Barbara 
died  by   taking  those  lozenges,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that 

you  offered  her  this  night,  a  box 
containing  them — " 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  you  would  not  dare — " 

"  To  tell  the  truth  ?  Always, 
my  friend,  always.  Take  Bar- 
bara upon  your  shoulders  and 
carry  her  back  to  the  bed  sh^ 
should  never  have  left — you  can 
arrange  all  as  it  should  be ;  place 
a  handkerchief  stained  with  blood 
to  her  lips  ;  also  bring  me  back 
the  little  golden  casket.  As  for 
the  King  Charles,  you  can  throw 
him  out  of  the  window.  Take 
him  away ;  the  sight  of  him 
brings  all  my  sorrow  back  to 
me." 

Pierre  Falcone  raised  the  body 
of  Barbara,  which  was  cold  and 
stiff,  on  his  shoulders.  Johann 
Spurzheim  raised  his  head  and 
murmured  : 

"  I  thought  it  would  have 
affected  me  more.  Farewell, 
Barbara,  farewell  my  dear  friend, 
good-by,  faithful  treasure  !" 

Pierre  Falcone  disappeared 
with  his  double  burden,  and 
Spurzheim  sank  back  satisfied 
upon  his  pillow.  The  wily  direc- 
tor would  have  felt  less  at  ease  if 
he  could  have  known  the  demon 
he  raised  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  doctor,  or  if  he  could  have 
seen  the  paper  which  Falcone 
found  lying  beside  the  bed  in  the 
lady's  chamber.  This  paper, 
which  the  doctor  secreted  about 
his  person,  was  written  in  the 
characters  of  Silence.  With  a 
beating  heart  Pierre  Falcone,  standing  beside  the  bed  where  he 
had  carefully  laid  the  murdered  won  an,  read,  tearing  at  each  line 
to  run  across  some  words  to  criminate  himself;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing that  implicated  him.  The  words  were  :  Tremble,  vile  man. — 
Your  last  day  will  come. — Remember  the  poisoned  pastil. — Jo- 
hann, your  hours  are  numbered. — I  will  be  avenged. — Repent! 

"  Good !"  exclaimed  the  doctor  ;  "  he  dare  threaten  me  !  Even 
the  moon  will  turn.     Beware  !  for  I  am  armed  I" 

When  Falcone  returned,  Spurzheim  said  to  him,  "You  are  a 
chemist,  and  must  remove  the  blood  stains  on  my  carpet.  Just 
now  I  have  greater  need  of  you.  Seat  yourself  and  receive  my 
instructions.  You  have  now  been  into  the  world  ;  you  know  now 
what  place  at  court  Porporato  and  Fiamma  occupy.  It  is  marvel- 
lous how  they  over  reached  it.  We  will  strike  no  longer  for  the 
Companions  of  Silence — we  will  strike  for  ourselves.  Soon  I 
shall  be  Count  Monteleone,  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  I  will  watch  over  you,  my  friend — watch  to  punish 
or  reward  as  you  deserve." 

Wily,  cunning,  ever  watchful  Johann  Spurzheim,  you  did 
wrong  to  turn  your  eyes  away  at  that  moment.  Had  you  seen  the 
flash  of  those  eyes,  the  paling  of  that  cheek,  you  would  have  been 
warned.  Another  false  step  the  director  made.  He  forgot  to  ask 
Pierre  Falcone  for  the  golden  lozenge  box.  The  doctor  listened 
to  the  instructions  given  him. 


[See  page  37' i.] 


The  first  waking  glance  of  Johann  Spurzheim  wandered  to  the 
door  of  his  chamber,  and  hardened  as  he  was,  he  could  not  repress 


The  old  woman  whom  Beldomonio  had  sent  to  watch  over 
those  two  poor  young  suicides,  after  picking  up  the  money,  fol- 
lowed his  directions.  She  entered  the  room,  and  beheld  by  the 
light  the  figure  of  Celeste  lying  on  the  bed.  She  felt  her  heart, 
which  still  beat. 
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"  Ah,"  muttered  she,  "  if  I  had  only  died  when  sixteen  yenrs 
old.  Her  heart  boats  ;  how  many  years  is  it  since  I  lost  my  heart  ■? 
I  wil  go  to  the  king.  I  must  speak  to  the  king  ;  I  cannot  die  un- 
less I  do." 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  slept ;  at  the  end  of  five  minutes 
she  roused  up.  She  had  lost  all  memory  of  recent  affair-i.  She 
muttered  to  herself :  "  I  asleep  in  a  chair !  it  is  because  I  have  no 
bed.     Soon,   soon   I   shall   sleep  in  the  earth." 

She  turned  her  head,  and  as  she  did  so,  saw  something  sparkle 
on  the  table.  Her  face  changed  ;  she  became  cautious,  watchful, 
like  a  cat.  It  was  the  purse  left  by  Beldomonio.  She  whispered, 
as  she  counted  the  money :  "  It  is  not  for  them,  because  they 
wished  to  kill  themselves.  They  are  asleep,  so  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

She  emptied  the  purse  into  her  hand.  She  left  one  piece  only 
in  the  purse,  which  she  laid  carefully  on  the  table. 

"  The  other,"  muttered  she,  "  will  not  come  yet ;  his  voice  still 
rings  in  my  ear;'.  O,  God,  must  I  always  see  people  who  resem- 
ble them  !     Yes,  yes,  I  must  speak  to  the  king  !" 

She  sank  again  into  the  chair  ;  a  deep  sleep  in  two  seconds  tell 
upon  her.  Again  she  suddenly  woke;  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  calm 
'face  of  the  young  student.     She  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"They  are  on  earth;  I  have  seen  three,  all  three,  this  niglit. 
I  will  speak  to  the  king." 

She  made  her  way  to  the  door  ;  on  the  threshold  she  tnintd 
once  more  to  look  at  the  young  sleepers. 

"  I  will  speak  to  the  king  !  I  promised  the  priest — I  made  a 
vow  to  speak  to  the  king !" 

[to  be  continued.] 


retires,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  theatre  in  New 
York  where  he  can  be  properly  supported.  He  has  wealth  in  abun- 
dance, and  has  drunk  the  cup  of  fame  to  the  dregs.  No  actor 
since  Shakspearo's  day  has  received  more  adulation  on  the  one 
hand,  or  more  abuse  on  the  other,  than  Mr.  Forrest.  No  hero  of 
the  sock  and  buskin  has  enjoyed  a  more  uninterrupted  series  of 
triumphs  than  ho.  For  thirty-two  years  he  has  been  the  prime  fa- 
vorite with  the  play-going  public,  and,  with  but  a  limited  repertoire, 
he  has  preserved  a  hold  upon  their  aflFoctions  equal  to  that  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  most  brilliant  lights  in  the  histrionic 
world.  Garrick,  who  was  especially  favored  by  fortune,  and  who 
was  a  manager  as  well  as  an  author  and  actor,  retired  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  theatrical  life  Macklin,  who  died  a  centenarian, 
acted  during  sixty-four  years  ;  Talma  was  emperor  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  thirty  five  years.  Edmund  Kcan  died  in  the  harness  af- 
ter a  career  of  twenty  years.  Macready  retired  thirty-six  years 
after  he  made  his  delnit  upon  the  London  boards  Booth  was 
tliiriy  years  hef  ire  the  public,  and  Wailack,  who  is  now  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  theatre  in  this  city  with  all  the  vigor  of  mid- 
dle life,  made  his  first  ajiijearance  in  London  fifty-two  years  ago. 
Of  all  the  foregoing,  only  Talma,  Forrest,  Booth  and  Kean  have 
pursued  their  art  without  intermission  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 
Some  of  them  have  been  authors  or  managers,  others  have  retired 
from  the  stage  for  several  years,  and  have  been  seduced  to  return 
by  the  odor  of  the  lamps,  the  sweetest  perfume  for  artistic 
oUactories. 

Mr.  Forrest  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  quartette  wo  have  last 
mentioned,  and  when  ho  retires  there  is  no  one  to  replace  him. 
The  .'iamc  do  irth  of  tragedians  has  been  experienced  in  England, 
and  since  the  days  of  Rachel  people  only  visit  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais— as  they  went  twenty-five  years  ago— either  as  a  good  place 
for  a  lounge,  or  a  capital  lorale  for  a  post  prandial  nap.  Wo  are 
quite  well  aware  that  in  London  Mr.  Charles  Kean  has  revived 
certain  Shakspcarian  pieces,  and  that  the  ensemble  is  very  good  ; 
but  that  is  all.  The  acting  is  barely  mediocre.  The  attraction  of 
Mr.  Kean's  Shakspearian  revivals  is  in  the  work  of  the  tailors  and 
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RETIREIUEMT  OF  MR.  FORREST. 

It  is  rumored  in  thoatrical  circles  and  freely  stated  in  the  public 
journals,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest  to  retire  al- 
together from  the  pursuit  of  the  actor's  vocation,  and  that  if  he 
shall  appear  again  before  the  public  it  will  he  as  a  lecturer  upon  or 
a  professor  of  elocution.  The  retirement  of  an  actor  who  has 
held  so  prominent  a  place  before  the  public  as  that  which  Mr. 
Forrest  has  filled  is  an  event  of  no  small  importance  in  the  art 
world.  Still,  it  is  one  which  might  have  been  expected.  The 
truth  U  that  the  old  love  for  the  theatre,  and  for  what  is  called  the 
legitimate  drama  h  is  pretty  nearly  died  out,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  Shakspoare,  now-adays,  belongs  rather  to 
the  library  than  to  the  stage,  and  the  dramatists  who  preceded  him 
are  rarely  heard  of  before  the  footlights.  At  rare  intervals  some 
aspiring  youth  may  attempt  the  elaboration  of  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach for  the  delectation  of  a  select  circle  of  antiquarians,  but  the 
invariable  indifference  of  the  paying  public,  and  the  inevitable 
poverty  of  theatrical  heroes,  cause  these  essays  to  he  after  the 
manner  of  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between.  The  public,  in 
fact,  prefer  just  now  to  laugh  with  Thalia  rather  than  to  weep 
with  Melpomene.  The  opera  is  tbe  fashionable  amusement  of  the 
day  ;  and  next  to  that,  English  comedy,  farce,  burlesque,  or  the 
modern  style  of  seriocomic  drama,  which  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican play  writers  have  clumsily  imitMed  from  the  French.  As 
there  is  no  demand  for  tragedy,  there  is  of  course  no  supply.  We 
do  not  know  of  a  theatrical  company,  either  here  or  in  England, 
that  is  capable  of  giving  a  good  representation  of  any  work  in  the 
British  classic  drama,  which  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  "  did  so 
take  Eliza  and  our  James."  Where  we  find  one  actor  like  Mr. 
Forrest  or  the  elder  Wailack,  we  discover  "  fifty  robustious,  per- 
iwig-pated  fellows,"  who  have  not  the  slightest  idea  apropos  to  the 
details  of  their  art.  The  old  school  of  art-actors  has  vanished.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  been  benertted  had  they  remained  with  us,  had  their 
places  been  properly  filled  by  the  young  men  of  the  present  day. 
The  fact  that  they  have  disnppaared,  and  that  their  remplacants 
have  not  appeared  as  yet,  is  (juite  sufficient.     Mr.  Forrest  himself 


the  scene  painters,  rather  than  in  the  brains  of  the  actors.  In 
France,  since  the  Italian  drama,  with  Ristori  and  Salvini,  the 
muse  of  tragedy  wears  short  petticoats  and  courts  Terpsichore  in 
plays  which  are  called  pieces  desfemmes,  but  which  should  be  termed 
pieces  des  jambes.  The  world  of  the  greenroom  has  just  now 
fallen  upon  one  of  those  pauses  in  the  history  of  the  stage  where 
some  great  author  or  grand  artist  is  needed  to  awaken  the  public 
interest  in  the  classic  drama.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  For- 
rest sees  this  inanity  on  the  pan  of  the  cultivated  public,  and 
does  not,  therefore  feel  that  it  is  proper  for  him  to  prop  a  declining 
drama.  He  might  have  the  largest  theatrical  career  of  any  of  the 
great  actors,  as  he  has  barely  turned  fifty,  and  has  a  frame  of 
iron,  with  nerves  of  steel.  He  is  essentially  an  American  actor, 
and  as  thoroughly  one  of  us  as  Macready  was  entirely  British. 
Neither  of  them  ever  attained  that  perfection  of  art  reached  by 
Rachel  and  Ristori,  and  became  cosmopolitan.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  to  Mr.  Forrest  that  this  chronic  nationality  of  his  is  a  grand 
thing.  His  style  is  massive  as  our  mountains,  broad  as  our  prai- 
ries, grand  as  the  rolling  of  our  mighty  waters.  Inaccuracies 
there  are,  as  there  must  be  in  every  rugged  landscape  ;  but  some 
of  those  which  are  rejected  by  the  strict  canons  of  art  as  absurd, 
are  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  especial  beauties  of  Mr. 
Forrest's  acting.  Joined  with  the  greatest  physical  requisites,  he 
has  applied  the  wealth  of  an  intellect  at  once  vigorous  and  acute 
to  the  investigation  of  the  disputed  points  of  the  Shakspearian 
drama.  Mr.  Forrest  is  entirely  a  self  educated  man,  isolated  in  a 
great  degree  from  society,  and,  for  reasons  which  hardly  need  be 
mentioned,  has  never  received  from  the  whole  public  that  recog- 
nition which  he  deserves.  The  majority  has  hailed  him  fjr  over 
thirty  years  as  the  first  of  American  actors,  and  previous  to  his  re- 
tirement ho  should  have  a  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  fdrewell 
ovation  accorded  to  him  by  the  whole  public.  Mr,  Forrest  should 
not  leave  the  stage  without  giving  a  series  of  representations  of  the 
choice  plays  in  his  repertory.  He  is  the  last  of  the  Titanic  school 
of  artists,  and  in  the  bold,  original  individuality  of  his  style,  has 
defied  imitation  and  distanced  rivalry.  He  leaves  the  tragic 
boards  without  a  successor  to  his  mantle.— xYfi«'  York  Herald. 


STIRLING  CEMETERY— MONUMENTAL  STATUES. 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  greater  improvements  had 
been  made  on  the  grounds  immediately  behind  the  ancient  ruin 
called  Mar's  Work  at  Stirling,  which  have,  chiefly  within  the  past 
year,  been  laid  out  in  walks,  and  otherwise  adorned  with  plants 
and  shrubbery,  for  the  |)urpose  of  an  ornamental  cemetery.  This 
ccineteiy  is  in  fact  an  extension  of  tho  ancient  churchyard,  which, 
having  become  overcrowded  from  the  immense  number  of  inter- 
ments for  some  hundreds  of  years,  has  rendered  tho  laying  out  of 
ground  for  a  new  graveyard  a  matter  not  of  mere  choice,  but  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Stirling, 
after  various  negotiations  with  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mar 
and  other  proprietors,  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  necessary  prop- 
erty and  grounds  marching  with  the  old  place  of  sepulture,  and 
tho  result  is  that  the  new  cemetery  at  Stirling — from  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  being  overlooked  by  tho  castle,  and  tho  view  within 
range  from  tho  Lady's  Rock,  within  the  cemetery  grounds,  includ- 
ing a  magnificent  prospect  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — is  perhaps, 
so  far  as  regards  situation,  one  of  the  finest  in  Britain.  With  the 
view  of  adorning  these  fine  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  of  per- 
petuating tho  memory  of  various  martyrs  and  reformers  who  have 
suffered  in  the  cause  of,  or  successfully  maintained  the  principles 
of  religious  freedom  and  religious  toleration,  a  gentleman  resident 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town — Mr.  William  Drummond  of 
Rockdale — h.as,  at  his  own  expense,  caused  to  be  erected  a  num- 
ber of  elegant  statues  sculptured  in  stone. 

One  of  these,  to  the  memory  of  Guthrie  the  martyr,  was  put  np 
some  time  ago — the  inauguration  of  which  was  duly  noticed  at 
tho  time  in  our  columns.  Very  lately,  other  five  statues  have 
been  placed  on  massive  pedestals  without  tho  grounds.  They  are 
representations  of  Ebenczer  Brskinc,  Renwick,  Knox,  Melville, 
and  Henderson.  Tho  statue  of  Ebenc/.or  Erskine  is  placed  on 
tho  right  hand  side — looking  westwards — of  that  portion  of  ground 
formerly  called  tho  Valley,  the  whole  ot  which,  including  the 
Lady's  Rock,  forms  the  western  space  or  ((uadrangle  of  the  cem- 
etery.    He  is  represented  with  a  Bible  in  the  right  hand,  the  folds 

of  the  pulpit-gown,  partly  thrown 
back,  disclosing  tho  costume  of 
the  period  in  which  the  great 
founder  of  tho  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  lived.  The  sculptor 
had  in  bis  studio  two  portraits — 
one  from  the  hall  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  other  from 
a  great  grandson  of  the  divine 
resident  in  Stirling — and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  what  is  consid- 
ered an  ex('cllcnt  likeness.  The 
figure  of  Rcnwicl;  is  situated  on 
the  sloping  base  of  the  Lady's 
Rock.  He  is  represented  as 
preaching  in  the  wilds  of  desert 
fastnesses,  having  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  small  Bible,  gently 
raised,  in  the  other.  The  statue 
looks  towards  the  westward  over 
the  vast  level  carse,  with  Ben 
Ledi  and  Ben  Lomond  in  the 
distance,  the  contour  of  the  whole 
figure  being  life-like  and  full  of 
animation.  The  three  figures — 
namely,  those  of  Knox,  Melville 
and  Henderson — are  placed  to- 
gether on  separate  pedestals  on 
an  artificial  rising  ground  in  the 
centre  of  what  was  formerly 
cjiUed  the  Valley,  and  may  bo 
viewed  to  great  advantage  from 
the  seats  on  the  slopes  from  the 
Lady's  Rock.  The  figure  of 
Knox,  it  may  be  stated,  is  in  the 
centre,  with  Melville  on  the  left, 
and  Henderson  on  his  right  hand, 
looking  to  the  south.  These  fine 
figures  are  a  great  ornament  to 
the  cemetery.  The  whole  have 
been  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the 
expense  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  subscription,  but  to  which  he 
also  contributed  liberally.  The 
sculptor  of  all  these  statues — 
Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  of  Edin- 
burgh— deserves  much  credit  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  delicate  and  diSicult 
work.  These  etatues  of  past 
great  men  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  keejiing  alive  in  the  public 
mind  memorials  of  times  and  events  that  make  their  impress  on 
tho  character  of  the  future. — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  GEOLOGY. 

Of  tho  geological  changes  still  in  operation,  none  are  more  re- 
markable than  the  formation  of  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  great  riv- 
ers, and  of  alluvial  land  by  their  overflow.  Of  changes  of  the 
latter  kind,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  great  alluvial  de- 
posit formed  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  Dy  the  annual  inundations 
of  that  river;  and  here  it  fortunately  happens  that  history  comes 
to  the  aid  of  the  geologist.  These  sedimentary  deposits  have  ac- 
cumulated round  the  basis  of  monuments  of  known  age  ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  at  once  fu'-nished  with  a  chronometric  scale  by 
which  the  rate  of  their  formation  may  be  measured.  The  first  of 
the  series  of  msasuremonts  undertaken  by  Mr.  Horner  was  made, 
with  tho  CO  operation  of  the  Egyptian  "government,  around  the 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  a  monument  built,  according  to  Lepsius, 
2.300  years  B.  C.  The  problems  now  to  be  solved  in  Palctontology 
are  clearly  defined  in  the  enunciation  of  the  problem  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  as  one  of  its  prize 
questions,  namely  :  "  to  study  the  laws  of  distribution  of  organic 
beings  in  the  different  sedimentary  rocks,  according  to  the  order 
of  t*ieir  superposition  ;  to  discuss  fhe  question  of  their  appearance 
or  disappea'-ance,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive  ;  and  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  ex- 
isting organic  kingdom  and  its  anterior  states."  The  prize  was 
obtained  by  Prof.  Bronn,  of  Heidelberg;  and  his  memoir,  of 
which  I  have  only  seen  an  outline,  appears  to  be  characterized  bv 
views  at  once  sound  and  comprehensive.  The  loading  resuft 
seems  to  be,  that  the  genera  and  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
which  geology  proves  to  have  existed  suooeasively  an  our  globe, 
were  created  in  succession,  in  adaptation  to  the  existing  stfkte  of 
their  abode,  and  not  transmuted,  or  modified,  as  the  theory  of 
Lamark  supposes,  by  the  physical  influences  which  surrounded 
them.  The  tbrmer  theory  most  generally  obtains  among  geo'u- 
gista.— 4rfrf/ex»  of  the  P'rcsids^i  ^riti'h  Asiociation/or  1857, 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAAVINGROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
TELL  ME  KOT  THAT  KEAL'TY  PMELLS, 

»ir    SrV.  T.    HYATT* 

0,  tell  me  not  that  beaoty  dwells 

Within  the  cityV  walls, 
Or  that  the  fairest  miific  swells 

Ainiii  its  ffstire  halls. 
Tell  me  not  the  ^y  and  fair 

Are  artless  as  they  peem  ; 
They  breathe  a  foul  and  fetid  air, 

Aod  lire  a  fitful  dream. 

But  beauty  dwells  where  nature  is, 

And  fields  are  green  with  grasf  ; 
And  where  no  fa?hiou  mars  our  blls?. 

Nor  cares  and  toils  hara.^p. 
Tlie  maiden's  check  i--5  fresh  ac  moru. 

The  air  is  sweet  and  light, 
Ami  music  from  the  hunter  s  hum 

Kxcites  the  most  delight. 

But  yet  the  fairest  beauty  dwell* 

Not  in  tht!  human  foroi, 
5or  in  the  meadows  and  tb«  dells, 

Nor  in  the  passions  warm  ; 
■Tin  in  the  heart,  where  trnth  and  lore 

Flow  sweetly  smooth  and  even  : 
Such  beauty  leads  to  realms  above, 

Such  beauty  bloomft  in  heaven. 


[\Tritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ZINGALI  GIRL 

OP    THE    SIERRA    MORETiTA. 

Br   MARY   W.    JANVRIN. 

'■  I'm  a  merry,  merry  Zingarn, 

From  a  golden  cliuie  I  come, — 
jVly  passport  is  my  light  guitiir 

Wheresoever  my  footsteps  roum. 
1  sing  of  love  at  castle  gat*. 

And  hiippy  fortunes  tell. 
I  rend  in  the  stars  the  coining  fate 

Of  bachelor  and  belle."' 

"  Then,  by  Jupiter,  come  in  hither  and  tell  me  what  the  stars 
hold  in  store  for  7ne .'"  exclaimed  my  travelling-friend  and  quon- 
dam college  ohnm,  Norman  Noble,  flinging  open  the  window  of 
the  inn  where  we  two  sat  at  supper,  after  a  long  day's  wandering 
in  the  passes  of  Sierra  Morena,  and  addressing  the  owner  of  the 
sweet,  pure  voice  outside. 

"Corae  in,  my  child — here,  you  hand — what  shall  I  call  you  V 
he  laughingly  ([ueried,  assisting  a  young  girl  of  perliaps  twelve 
summers,  over  tlie  low  window  threshold,  till  she  stood  in  the 
apartment  beside  us.  "  What  shall  I  call  you,  my  merry 
Zingara  V 

"  Isidora,  senor,"  came  in  the  sweetest  liquid  accents  from  a 
pair  of  scarlet  lips  of  tempting  beauty,  and  I  turned  from  the  flask  of 
luscious  "  Vino  Val  de  Pena,"  I  was  discussing,  to  gaze  upon 
the  rarest  vision  of  loveliness  that  mine  eyes  had  ever  greeted  in 
all  my  wanderings,  save  those  magnificent  creations  that  almost 
startle  one  in  the  Museo  at  Madrid — the  works  of  MuriUo, 
Velasquez,  and  Salvator  Rosa. 

Before  us  stood  a  young  Zingali  (gipsey)  girl,  as  I  have 
said,  of  apparently  twelve  summers,  with  such  wonderful  eyes  of 
radiance,  that  it  seemed  as  tlioiigh  the  very  sunlight  were  con- 
densed there,  wild  flowing  hair  of  purple  blackness,  a  complexion 
of  the  richest  tint  and  purity,  and  hands  and  feet  of  small  and  ex- 
quisite proportions.  Over  her  shoulder  hung  a  guitar,  and,  as  she 
bounded  lightly  into  the  room,  a  smile  deepened  about  her  full 
lips,  and  again  in  her  sweet  liquid  voice  she  trilled — 

'•  I'm  a  merry,  merry,  merry  Zingara, 
From  a  golden  clime  1  come." 

then  somewhat  archly  and  coqucttishly  tossed  back  her  long  luxu- 
riant hair. 

"  Heavens,  how  beautiful !"  said  Norman,  in  English,  for  he  had 
addressed  the  maid  in  her  own  flowing  Spanish  tongue.  "  Dick, 
this  bewitching  vision  quite  repays  me  for  the  long  day's  weari. 
ness  among  the  mountains.  I  have  heard  of  these  gipseys,  but, 
for  once,  description  falls  short  of  reality.  And  what  a  voice  ! 
Thillon  herself  might  envy  it,  for  many's  the  time  I've  heard  her 
sing  this  self-same  opera  song  in  accents  not  a  whit  smoother  or 
fresher.  'Tis  a  rare  child  of  nature  we  have  stumbled  upon  here 
in  this  out  of  the  way  place."  "But  corae,  Isidora,"  lie  ex- 
claimed, addressing  her  again  in  her  native  tongue,  which  he  spoke 
with  marked  purity,  "you  were  singing  of  your  power  to  read  the 
stars,  though  it  strikes  me  the  gift  has  been  conferred  upon  one 
rather  young.  Can  you  tell  my  fortune— ours— mine  and  my 
friend's  here  V  and  he  tossed  her  a  piece  of  gold.  "  That  for  thy 
story,  and  let  it  prove  a  good  one.  How  tellest  thou— by  the 
palm  V    And  he  outstretched  a  hand  fair  and  white  as  a  lady's. 

"  Nay,  generous  senor,  it  is  my  task  but  to  sing,  while  Petronella 
tells  of  the  future,"  she  said  softly  and  hesitatingly. 

"And  who  is  Petronella?  Yon  old  crone  I  see  from  the  win- 
dow?" looking  out  into  the  court-yard  where  an  old  gitana  woman 
sat  at  rest  upon  her  bundle.  "Jove,  she  looks  ugly  enough  to 
have  dealings  with  the  evil  one,  and,  I  dare  say,  deals  out  plenty  of 
evil  with  her  fortunes.     She  is  not  your  mother,  child  '." 

"I  do  not  know — I  think  not;  for  one  night,  when  she  quar- 
relled with  old  Josefa — he  is  our  Zingali  chief,  senor — she  threat- 
ened to  tell  me  something  which  caused  .Josefa  to  grow  very 
angry,  and  then  he  came  and  looked  on  me  while  I  lay  pretending 
slumber,  for  I  fear  them  greatly,  senor ;  thus  I  do  not  believe 
Petronella  is  my  own  mother,  though  they  bid  me  call  her  so," 
answered  the  girl. 


"  And  would  j'ou  like  to  leave  them,  Isidora  V  asked  Norman, 
his  eyes  betraying  the  interest  excited  by  her  story. 

"  They  would  never  suffer  it,  senor,"  answered  the  girl  sadly, 
"for  they  have  taught  me  to  sing,  and  they  say  I  am  beautiful," 
and  involuntarily  she  lifted  her  guitar  and  placed  herself  in  an 
enchanting  pose.  "  The  zingali  girl  brings  Petronella  gold  every 
night,  senor." 

"The  old  dragon!"  burst  forth  Norman,  indignantly;  then 
adding  to  me  in  English,  "  It  is  like  what  we  hav3  read,  Uick, 
a  perfect  romance — at  least  we  have  the  foundation  here,  on  which 
we  might  rear  a  superstructure." 

"  And  to  end,  Aouj?"  I  asked,  laughingly.  "By  creating  this 
little  gipsey  girl  a  sleeping  ))rinces3,  and  permitting  Norman 
Noble,  Esquire,  to  come  all  the  way  from  America, 

*  And  over  the  hills  and  far  away,' 

to  waken  this  enchanted  beauty  with  a  kiss." 

"  Nonsense,  Dick  !"  said  Norman,  with  a  blush  and  laugh. 
"For  heaven's  sake  don't  come  the  poetical  so  strong;  your  plots 
get  far  ahead  of  mine.  But  I  say,  what  a  deuced  shame  it  is  that 
this  beautiful  child  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up  amid  the  wild 
lawless  scenes  and  associations  of  these  miserable  gipseys.  Think 
of  her  hy-and-by,  Dick,  perhaps  a  slave  to  a  worse  bondage  than 
the  thrall  of  that  old  hag  out  there  !"  And  again  he  pointed  to  the 
frightful,  witch-like  woman,  with  coarse  black  hair  streaming  down 
her  shoulders,  and  evil  eyes  gleaming  in  the  direction  of  our 
windows. 

"  See  how  she  watches  us  !  I  dare  swear  she  bade  the  child 
bring  her  back  gold.  They  area  miserable  set,  these  gipseys — half 
thieves.  I  have  heard  that  the  deep  gaze  of  their  black  eyes  will 
so  magnetize  a  person  whose  fortune  they  are  telling,  that  he  will 
unconsciously  submit  to  the  pleasant  operation  of  having  his 
pocket  picked  at  the  same  time." 

"  Then  look  out  for  yours,  Norman,  for  hither  comes  the  sorcer- 
ess !"  I  said,  as  the  old  woman  rose  and  came  forward. 

"  Bueno  nocte,  senors .'"  she  said,  with  a  hideous  grin,  pausing 
near  the  window  and  eagerly  transferring  the  gold  Isidora  handed 
her  to  the  folds  of  the  mantle  over  her  wrinkled  bosom.  "Will 
the  senors  have  their  fortimcs  told  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  listen  to  the  recital  of  the  past  life  of  this 
child?"  said  Norman,  placing  his  hand  on  the  girl's  head. 

"  Isidora !  '  screamed  the  hag  harshly,  a  rapid  change  coming 
over  her  features,  and  anger,  scarcely  more  hideous  than  the  hate- 
ful grin  quivering  round  her  thin  withered  lips,  as  she  uttered 
rapidly  in  a  curious  hard  patois,  half  Spanish,  half  Bohemian, 
"  Isidora,  come  here  instantly  !  What  have  you  dared  say  to  that 
senor?  He  is  some  evil  man  in  disguise,  I  dare  say,  come  to  steal 
you  away  from  us.  Come  hither  !  Nay,  I  will  beat  you  tonight 
at  the  camp,  and  you  shall  live  on  bread  and  water  three  days  for 
this,"  and  she  grasped  at  the  girl's  arm. 

"  Nay,  my  good  woman  !"  said  Norman,  drawing  the  girl  from 
the  window  through  which  Petronella  had  reached  her  long 
bony  hand,  and  speaking  in  Spanish,  "you  are  wrong.  Your 
child  has  but  said  that  she  calls  you  '  mother,'  and  carries  you  at 
night  the  gold  she  cams  by  singing  through  the  day.  You  judge 
her  too  harshly."  And  he  proft'ered  a  small  coin  by  way  of 
amnesty. 

The  woman  clutched  eagerly  at  the  gold,  but  still  looked  darkly 
and  threateningly  toward  the  child,  who  stood  with  trembling 
limbs  and  eyes  tilled  with  tears.  So  entire  was  the  change  in  Isido- 
ra's  manner,  that  I  could  not  but  gaze  with  wonder,  asking  myself, 
"  Is  this  the  bright,  beautiful,  joyous  child  of  scarce  five  minutes 
before  ?"  So  true  is  it  that  unkindness  and  fear  may  strikeout  even 
that  sense  of  freedom  and  ease  which  constitute  the  chief  charm 
of  children.  And  now  the  little  gipsey  girl  stood  mute,  and  pale, 
and  almost  awkward,  in  the  presence  of  her  tyrant,  while  Nor- 
man, in  whose  open,  generous  face  I  saw  rapid  changes  of  anger, 
pity  and  resolve,  stood  alternately  looking  from  the  woman  to  the 
child. 

At  length,  whatever  resolve  he  might  have  formed,  he  lightly 
tossed  the  curls  from  his  forehead,  and  carelessly  said  :  "  But, 
mother  Petronella,  I  thought  you  were  to  tell  my  fortune.  Let  it 
be  a  good  one,  and  I  will  pay  you  well  for  it !"  and  he  out- 
stretched his  hand.  The  old  (jitana  drew  near,  and,  poring  over  his 
open  palm,  uttered  a  strange  jargon  of  predictions,  in  which,  of 
course  (with  an  eye  to  her  fee),  the  element  of  good  predominated. 
"  Excellent,  I'  faith  !  what  could  be  better  ? — '  riches,  happiness, 
bright  eyes,  love,  a  journey  across  the  water,  and  so  forth,  ad 
libitum!'  "  laughed  Norman,  aflecting  the  utmost  faith  in  her  orac- 
ular predictions.  "Now,  Dick,  take  your  turn  before  the  Sybil !" 
And  while  I  drew  near  and  delivered  over  my  palm  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  elfin  gipsey,  I  overheard  Norman  talking  rapidly  and 
in  an  undertone,  to  the  dark-eyed  Isidora  whom  he  had  drawn 
from  our  vicinity,  apparently  to  explain  to  her  some  sketches  from 
his  portfolio  taken  that  day  in  our  rovings  among  the  mountains. 
The  words  he  uttered  did  not  reach  me,  but  I  could  not  fail  to 
hear  the  tones,  so  kind  and  soothing,  and  when  I  saw  him  softly 
press  a  kiss  upon  the  pure  brow  of  the  upturned  childish  face,  upon 
which  gratitude  and  devotion  were  plainly  expressed,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  Nature,  in  bestowing  youth,  manly  beauty, 
wealth,  and,  above  all,  a  generous  heart,  upon  my  friend,  Norman 
Noble,  had  not  done  amiss. 

"  And  Mi's,"  said  Norman,  adding  a  bright  golden  coin  to  that 
he  laid  in  the  old  gitana  woman's  hand  as  the  price  for  "his  for- 
tune," "this  is  to  buy  off  the  threatened  ])unishmcnt  and  the  bread 
and  water  from  my  little  Isidora.  You  understand,  and  promise 
me  t"  he  said  firmly,  eyeing  the  old  gipsey  with  a  gaze  keen  as  her 
own. 

"Si,  senor,  I  will  not  punish  her,"  answered  Petronella,  relax- 
ing under  his  unbounded  liberality,  and  wreathing  her  lips  into  a 
withered  smile  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  child. 


"  And,  another  thing  ! — come  hither  early  to-morrow  morn,  and 
bring  Josefa,  for  he  is  your  chief,  is  he  not,  Petronella?" 
"  Si,  senor  !"  she  said  quickly. 

"  Well,  bring  him,  then  ;  I  want  to  talk  with  him  and  yon 
about — about — listen!"  and  he  whispered  something  in  her  ears, 
and  drew  forth  his  purse  which  he  jingled  before  her. 

"  S.inta  Maria  !''  exclaimed  the  gipsey,  while  a  look  of  surprise, 
half  fear,  half  delight,  ran  over  her  face, — "  Is  the  senor  speaking 
truth  ?  Santa  Maria  !  I  will  tell  Josefa  I"  And,  eagerly  clasping 
the  hand  of  little  Isidora,  she  drew  her  through  the  window,  and 
presently  the  two  were  lost  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

"  Dick  Templeton,"  exclaimed  my  friend  half  an  hour  later, 
which  interim  he  had  divided  between  the  luscious  wine  of  the 
Val  de  Pena  and  his  own  reveries,  "Dick,  my  boy,  I  say,"  and 
a  bright  flush  sprang  into  his  cheek,  "  what  do  you  suppose  I 
whispered  to  that  old  gipsey  hag  when  she  took  away  that  child- 
angel  a  little  while  ago?"  and  he  turned  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 
"  Can't  say,"  I  replied,  affecting  a  carelessness  I  was  far  from 
feeling,  for,  in  truth,  I  had  been  watching  Norman's  countenance 
ever  since  the  exit  of  the  gipseys.  "  Can't  say,  unless  you're  going 
to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  old  chief  and  this  hag,  Petronella, 
'the  powers  that  be,' you  know,  and,  buying  off  their  fine  mer- 
chandise, smuggle  a  bit  of  contraband  goods  home  to  America  in 
the  shape  of  the  dark-eyed  Zingara." 

"  A  truce  to  your  idle  raillery  !"  said  Norman,  in  a  slightly  net- 
tled tone,  and  betraying  evident  feeling  in  his  manner.  "  Listen  !" 
and  he  boldly  proceeded  in  the  straightforward,  manly  fashion, 
which  always  characterized  his  actions,  and  made  Norman  Noble, 
at  twenty-two,  what  others,  the  petted  children  of  fortune,  are  often 
later  in  becoming— «  true  and  manli/  man.  "  Listen,  friend  Dick  ! 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  say,  that  here,  on  Spanish 
soil,  I  have  conceived  a  Don  Quixotic  project.  But,  Dick,  dear 
friend,  you  know,  or  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  how,  with  all 
my  fortune,  with  all  the  friends  whom  it — it,  I  say,  mind  you — 
brings  about  me,  and,  my  dear  boy,  save  you,  I  don't  believe  from 
my  soul,  that  America  holds  me  one  true-hearted  friend  ;  with  all 
my  wealth  and  position,  I  am  as  lonely  a  man  as  ever  pined  for 
something  to  love  and  somebody  to  love  me.  I  tell  you,  Dick, 
there  is  a  void  here,"  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  while  a  mois- 
ture gathered  in  his  fine  blue  eyes,  "  that  can  only  be  filled  by  hu- 
man affection  and  sympathy  ;  and,  feeling  this,  to-night  I  thought 
and  planned,  almost  in  a  moment,  the  wildest  scheme.  Perhaps 
it  may  bring  me  happiness,  perhaps  it  may  not ;  if  it  does.  Heaven 
surely  inspired  me  with  the  thought — if  contrariwise,  I  will  still 
persist  that  the  deed  will  prove  a  kindly  one,  since  a  fair  young 
life  will  have  been  rescued  from  contamination,  poverty,  and  per- 
haps the  most  dreadful  heritage  of  the  children  of  want,  sin.  You 
understand  me  now,  Dick ;  I  will  jiay  these  old  gipseys  the  price 
for  the  child,  who,  I  am  satisfied,  is  not  theirs  by  blood  or  right — I 
will  send  her  to  America,  educate,  clothe,  in  short,  give  her  every 
advantage  my  idle,  unused  dollars  can  procure.  You  smile, 
Dick ;  think  of  your  own  fair-haired  little  sister ;  and  what  has 
made  these  two  children  so  to  differ?" 

Norman  had  struck  the  right  chord.  All  my  seeming  careless- 
ness was  thrown  aside ;  for  before  me  there  uprose  a  vision  of  my 
young  golden-haired  sister  Carrie  in  my  father's  elegant  home,  the 
child  of  his  and  my  mother's  love,  and  the  worshipped  of  her  stu- 
dent brother  in  all  his  wayward  wanderings,  and,  grasping  my 
friend's  hand  with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  his  own,  I  answered, 
"  God  bless  you,  Norman  !  you  have  a  big,  generous  heart.  This 
rescued  blossom  from  the  rude  Zingali  camp  shall,  if  you  so  please, 
bloom  and  expand  into  beauty  beside  my  own  hearthstone,  beside 
my  own  sister,  and  under  the  eye  of  my  mother.  I  know  she 
would  gladly  do  this,  for  there  is  nobody  on  earth  outside  of  her 
own  family  whom  my  mother  loves  better  than  her  son's  friend." 

"Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks!"  replied  Norman,  with  warm 
emotion.  "  This  is  indeed  a  most  kind  offer,  and  shall  be  as 
frankly  accepted ;  for  I  know  of  no  hearthstone  in  all  America 
where  I  would  so  joyfully  carry  my  prize  as  that  over  which 
presides  my  friend's  mother.  But,  what  if  the  gipsey  fails  to  keep 
her  promise  in  the  morning  ?  We  are  arranging  everything  ad 
libitum,  down  to  the  least  minutiic,"  and  his  old  sunny  smile  over- 
spread his  face — "it  would  prove  a  sad  disappointment  if,  after 
preparing  the  cage,  we  found  no  bird  to  sing  within.  I  tell  you, 
Dick,  it  will  add  ten  years  to  my  life  if  I  become  self-constituted 
guardian  to  this  little  Spanish  oriole — my  adopted  sister  she  shall 
be,  since  Dame  N.-iture  denied  me  one,  or  ward,  since  that  relation 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  legal  formula." 

But  the  gipsey,  Petronella,  did  not  fail  in  her  promise.  The 
morrow  brought  her,  accompanied  by  old  Josefa,  a  villanouslook- 
ing  man,  and  the  bright-eyed  Isidora,  who,  when  informed  that 
she  was  to  sail  over  seas  to  her  new  friend's  home,  for  whom  she 
had  conceived  tlie  most  violent  attachment,  evinced  the  most  ex- 
uberant delight ;  and,  in  presence  of  the  landlord  of  the  }iosada 
and  Dick  Templeton,  as  "  witnesses,"  for  a  specified  sum  of  gold 
the  child  was  delivered  over  to  her  new  padre  (father),  Nor.man 
Noble. 

A  singular  proceeding,  indeed,  was  it;  but,  so  little  cared  for 
are  these  rude,  despised  Zingali  people,  that  the  landlord  affirmed 
that  the  old  gipseys  made  "a  good  bargain,"  and  congratulated 
Norman  upon  his  "  handy  little  servant,"  for  such  was  the  position 
to  which  he  supposed  her  destined. 

And  in  another  month,  sent  to  America  in  care  of  some  return- 
ing members  of  the  Spanish  legation,  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a 
faithful  hired  female  servant,  with  letters  addressed  to  my  father 
and  mother  at  "  Templeton  Grange,  Woodford,"  sailed  away  from 
Spain  the  beautiful  child  Isidora. 

And  away,  on  our  wanderings  throughout  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  wo  turned  our  steps — the  two  firm  friends  of  years, 
Norman  Noble  and  Kichard  Templeton. 
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Five  years  had  passed,  when  again  we  set  foot  in  America. 
Very  often  during  that  period  liad  letters  come  to  us  in  our 
sojournin<;8 — letters  from  home,  from  my  mother  and  sister,  telling 
of  home  alTiiirs  and  breathing  of  home  alTcetion,  and  describing 
the  mental  and  pliysical  growth  of  the  new  occupant  of  tlieir  house- 
hold ;  and,  latterly,  to  Norman  lind  come  missives  traced  in  a  del- 
icate girlish  thirography  fron\  the  child  of  his  bounty,  bearing  evi- 
dence of  the  rare,  loving,  grateful  tropic  heart  that  prompted  them. 
Many  the  time,  gliding  down  the  Nile,  under  the  shade  of  the 
eternal  pyramids,  or  walking  about  the  hills  that  begirt  tlie  city  of 
Jerusalem,  wandering  through  the  picture  galleries  of  Florence,  or 
pausing  on  the  gay  Boulevards  of  I'aris,  have  I  seen  Norman  draw 
forth  the  latest  letter  that  came  over  the  ocean  and  re-peruse  its 
pages  with  the  deepest  intensity  of  fondness.  "  Slie  is  good  and 
grateful,  Dick,"  he  would  say,  looking  up  smilingly.  "I  shall 
never  regret  what  I  have  done.  Good,  grateful,  and  lovely  ! 
There  is  liedrt  in  this  letter,  Dick — the  heart  of  her  own  warm 
southland,"  and  then   ho  would   place  the  letter  next  his  heart. 

But  I  often  wondered  that  my  friend  uttered  no  wish  to  bring 
our  journeyings  to  a  terminus,  no  desire  to  hasten  homeward  to 
behold  this  child  of  his  bounty,  now  (as  I  could  not  fail  to  see), 
this  child  of  his  heart.  And  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  express  in 
words  wliat  I  knew  full  well,  th.at  his  love  had  already  gone 
where,  five  years  earlier,  he  had  given  his  protection  and  pity. 

At  length   I  think  he  must  have  read  my  thoughts,  for,  one 

starry  evening  when  wo  walked  along  the  beach  of  the  Lido,  with 

the  soft  Italian  night  bending  above  us,  he  said  suddenly,  "  Dick, 

the  time  has  come  when  I  must  go  home.     Five  long  years  have 

I  staid  away,  but  now  she  calls  me  from  bejond  the  waters.     I 

must  go  home — 'home '   I  can  say  nosv,  for,  Dick,  you  know  the 

song  says, 

'  "TU  home  where'er  the  heart  ia.'  '* 

and,  from  the  strong  pressure  of  his  bund  upon  my  arm,  I  knew 
how  deep  the  emotions  thrilling  the  man  beside  me  in   that  hour. 

"Perhaps  you  will  think  me  foolish,  Dick,"  he  said  seriously  a 
few  moments  after,  standing  in  reverie  by  the  sea,  "  but  no  words 
can  d.xpress  the  power  she  has  over  me.  I  have  left  her  free  as 
air.  I  have  never,  by  a  single  word  or  line  in  my  letters,  striven  to 
bind  her  to  me  by  the  slightest  chain  of  gratitude.  I  have  charged 
your  mother  always  to  permit  her  to  see  society,  where  she  must 
have  met  many  who  must  have  bowed  before  her,  but  notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  believe,  Dick,  if  I  should  go  home  and  find  she 
loved  another,  I  should  go  mad  !" 

"  Courage,  brave  heart !"  I  said,  smilingly.  "  Our  eyes  discern 
the  future — '  wealth,  happiness,  bright  eyes,  a  beautiful  lady-love 
beyond  the  water.'  What  said  the  old  gipsey,  Petronellal — and 
cannot  ordinary  mortals,  who,  forsooth,  may  not  hold  communion 
with  '  the  stars,'  predict  the  usual  finale  to  romance  like  this  ? 
Yes,  mon  ami,  like  all  such,  the  good  fairy  who  directs  your  career, 
deals  you  out  a — tceddinrj '." 

"  Two  children,  weaving  idle  cloud  castles !"  said  Norman,  with 
his  old  blush  and  smile,  taking  my  arm  and  walking  onward. 

"Rather  holding  in  our  hands  the  web  of  destiny,  to  add  the 
golden  filaments  to  our  own  liking,"  I  added.  "  But  the  decree 
Imth  gone  forth.  '  The  young  Lochinvar '  shall  hastily  '  come  out 
of  the  east.'  There  is  a  Mediterranean  steamer  bound  for  Mar- 
seilles which  sails  to  morrow  :  shall  I  engage  passage  for  two.  Sir 
Norman  V 


Well,  the  "  homeward  hound  "  had  set  us  down,  two  bronzed 
and  bearded  men,  on  the  quay  in  New  York  city,  and  then,  O, 
presto  !  as  fast  as  railway  steam  could  carry  us,  to  dear  old  Wood- 
ford and  Templeton  Grange. 

You  would  have  thought  Norman  Noble  an  eager  school-bov, 
released  on  his  first  vacation,  so  impatient  was  he  to  get  on  in  his 
journey.  Could  a  switter  medium  than  steam  have  been  obtained, 
I  doubt  not  he  would  have  chartered  an  express  conveyance 
toward  the  quiet  shades  of  old  Woodford. 

"Such  fools  doth  Love  make  of  us." 

But  at  length  space  and  time  were  annihilated,  and  our  feet  trod 
the  gravelled  walk  leading  up  to  the  old  mansion,  and  crossed  the 
threshold.  So  rapidly  had  we  travelled  that  no  one  expected  us 
that  day ;  thus  we  crossed  the  hall  and  gained  the  library  door 
unseen.  It  was  a  cool  and  shady  room — this  library — always,  of 
a  summer  afternoon,  and  I  knew  we  should  find  some  member  of 
the  family  there.  Pausing  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  we  caught 
sight  of  a  slender,  girlish  figure  standing  in  a  distant  window,  her 
waist  encircled  by  a  manly  arm. 

I  felt  Norman's  hand  close  tightly  over  mine,  and  heard  his 
breath  come  quickly,  for  his  thoughts  were  of  Isidora;  but  a 
brother's  heart  could  not  be  mistaken—/  knew  the  owner  of  those 
long  curls,  though  five  years  had  changed  them  to  a  darker 
brown— yet  a  jealous  pang  struck  through  my  heart,  as  it  flashed 
over  mo  that  another  was  henceforth  dearer  to  my  Carrie  than  her 
brother  could  ever  be.  But  I  gulped  this  feeling  down  and 
sprang  forward  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms.  Who,  that  has  been 
parted  five  long  years  from  the  sister  of  his  heart,  would  not  have 
taken  her  to  that  heart  and  looked  upon  her  sweet  young  face  with 
happy  tears  ? 

And,  by  a  strange  intuition,  I  became  conscious  that  the  tall, 
startlingly  beautiful  girl,  with  braids  of  dusky  hair  and  lustrous 
Spanish  eyes,  who  sprang  into  the  library  but  to  be  met  with  her 
share  (though  perhaps  more  shyly  rendered),  of  embraces,  was 
none  other  than  Isidora,  or  "Dora  Noble,"  as  all  called  her  there. 

But  what  need  to  prolong  this  story  by  recounting  the  usual 
progress  of  a  courtship  ?  Suffice  it,  that  ere  the  winter  snows  fell, 
I  ofl!iciated  as  groomsman  at  a  double  wedding,  whereat  my  father 
gave  away  his  two  daughters,  my  sister  Carrie  (Heaven  forgive 
the  man  who  robbed  me  of  her  !)  and  Dora,  who  in  that  hour  be- 
came in  truth  "  Dora  Noble." 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MARGARET  MAULTASCH. 

BY    HERBERT    I-INTON. 

TiiEycar  1335  was  marked  in  Austria,  by  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
of  Carinthia.  The  investiture  of  this  duchy  had  passed  from 
Adelaide,  wlio  had  inherited  the  Tyrol,  to  Meinhard  her  son,  who, 
dying  in  129."),  had  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Of  these  the 
latter,  Elizabeth,  espoused  the  emperor  Alliert.  Otho,  the  eldest 
son,  died  early,  and  Carinthia  fell  to  the  possession  of  Henry. 
He  left  no  sons  to  inherit  it,  but  he  had  obtained  a  decree  from 
Louis  which  declared  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia  feminine  fiefs. 
They  had  formerly  been  considered  otherwise,  both  by  Louis  and 
the  Austrian  princes,  but  Henry  procured  the  decree  in  favor  of 
his  eldest  daughter. 

Henry's  youngest  daughter,  Adelaide,  was  a  feeble,  sickly 
child,  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  of  public 
life.  While  her  sister  Margaret  pressed  forward  eagerly  into  her 
new  station,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Adelaide  lived  retired  and  in 
private.  One  unenviable  distinction,  however,  attended  Margaret. 
It  was  her  surname  of  ifuullasch,  bestowed  upon  her  from  the  un- 
usual size  of  her  mouth,  which  was  so  large  as  to  excite  attention 
and  remark  from  all. 

When  Margaret  was  but  eleven  years  of  age,  her  hand  was  ob- 
tained by  the  king  of  Boliemia  for  liis  son  .John,  three  years 
younger  than  herself.  His  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  Carin- 
thia and  tlic  Tyrol,  thereby  to  secure  a  passage  into  Italy. 

Three  years  after,  the  marriage  between  Margaret  Maultasch 
and  the  young  Prince  of  Bohemia  took  place.  A  more  ill-assorted 
union  had  never  been  solemnized,  and  ere  many  months,  the  two 
were  at  tlie  very  height  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  On 
some  pretence,  the  prince  confined  Margaret  in  prison,  but  she 
contrived  to  escape,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  for  protection. 
Louis,  influenced  by  selfish  views,  received  her,  and  by  a  series  of 
plots,  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  between  his  son  Louis  and 
the  divorced  princess.  The  unhappy  princess,  however,  received 
no  confirmation  from  the  pope  to  this  marriage,  and  the  various 
and  vexatious  circumstances  arising  from  this,  irritated  and  soured 
still  more  her  naturally  wretched  temper.  A  child  was  boni,  but 
it  was  long  before  the  pope  was  induced  to  pronounce  it  legiti- 
mate. When  he  did  so,  it  was  at  the  price  of  the  reversion  of  the 
Tyrol.  Ubodolph  IV.,  son  of  Albert  the  Lame,  obtained  her 
gratitude  for  this,  and  he  added  to  her  obligations  by  desiring  the 
hand  of  her  son,  Meinb.ard,  for  his  own  sister. 

In  a  few  years  Margaret  Maultasch  was  a  widow  and  childless, 
and  Rhodolph  master  of  the  Tyrol.  Louis  had  died  in  1361,  and 
Meinhard  in  1363.  The  wife  of  the  latter,  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Rhodolph,  survived.  Enraged  by  the  marriage  of  his  wife  to 
Louis,  Prince  John  sought  all  the  ojjportunities  to  mortifv  and 
distress  her.  The  deaths  of  her  second  husband  and  child  were  so 
many  sources  of  intense  satisfaction  to  him,  and  nothing  could 
please  him  more  than  to  increase  the  unhappiness  which  already 
was  weighing  Margaret  Maultasch  to  the  earth.  Her  son's  widow 
still  remained  with  her  in  the  first  months  of  mourning  for  Mein- 
hard. The  youthful  widow,  although  a  sincere  mourner  for 
Meinhard,  was  susceptible  of  the  tenderest  passion,  and  Margaret 
did  not  place  any  bar  to  prevent  a  second  marriage,  if  such  should 
be  her  wish. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Meinhard,  Margaret  the  Sec- 
ond exhibited  a.  strange  desire  to  walk  about  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Believing  that  she  did  this  in  order  to  take  her  mind  from 
the  burden  of  grief  that  oppressed  her,  Margaret  Maultasch  offered 
no  opposition.  Every  day  she  yielded  to  the  necessity  imposed 
on  her  by  her  daughter  in-law,  who  fairly  tried  her  patience  to  its 
utmost  extremity.  It  wa*,  however,  a  bitter  pill.  The  widow  of 
one  who,  in  his  lifetime,  was  presumptive  heir  to  two  inheritances 
like  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol,  to  be  out  unattended,  day  after  day, 
was  a  sad  trial  to  the  Princess  Margaret,  and  excited  her  ire  as 
well  as  her  contempt.  She  remonstrated  in  vain.  At  last  Mar- 
garet Maultasch  set  spies  upon  her  daughter's  outgoings.  They 
watched  her  sometime  without  learning  her  design  in  going  out, 
farther  than  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  a  walk  in  the  public  gar- 
dens ;  but  one  day  Zuleika,  the  young  Greek  girl  whom  Margaret 
had  adopted,  came  home  with  a  face  full  of  importance. 

"Have  you  learned  anything,  Zuleika  ?"  asked  her  patroness. 
"  Your  face  would  seem  to  indicate  that  you  have." 

"  Nothing  save  this,"  was  the  answer,  "that  the  princess,  at  a 
certain  corner  of  one  of  the  public  walks,  meets,  constantly,  a  man 
whom  I  do  not  know,  and  who  walks  with  her  for  several  hours,  in 
earnest  conversation." 

"  Do  they  seem  aflfectionate  V 

"  Not  particularly.  I  should  rather  suppose  them  to  be  dis- 
cussing some  business  " 

"Describe  this  man." 

"  A  tall  dark  man,  with  a  scar  across  his  eyebrow." 

Margaret  Maultasch  started. 

"  It  cannot  be  he,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  herself.  "  How 
foolish  in  me  to  think  of  that!  Did  you  observe  anything  else, 
Zuleika?" 

"  Nothing  save  that  in  walking,  ho  leaned  slightly  to  one 
side." 

Margaret  mused  uneasily  for  a  while,  and  then  sent  the  girl 
away  with  a  charge  to  watch  more  closely. 

It  was  long  before  the  princess  returned,  and  when  she  did,  her 
mother-in-law  scarcely  dared  to  question  her  upon  a  subject  which 
she  had  the  most  intense  curiosity  to  investigate.  She  began  to 
talk  of  her  son  Meinhard,  and  to  regret  anew  that  he  had  left  no 
children  to  bear  his  name.     Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  the 


younger  Margaret  did  not  join  in  her  lamentations,  but  remained 
cool  and  apparently  unmoved  by  the  mention  of  her  husband. 

"  She  loves  this  man,"  said  the  elder  lady  to  herself.  "  Well  / 
know  what  fruit  love  bears  !     Now  to  ascertain  who  he  is." 

Fresh  reports  from  Zuleika  almost  confirmed  her  suspicions. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Margaret's  compan- 
ion was  the  very  man  to  whom  she  had  been  sacrificed  in  her 
youth,  by  the  ambition  of  his  father,  and  to  whom  many  still 
thought  her  legally  bound.  There  were  those  still  living  who  be- 
lieved that  no  true  marriage  had  ever  existed  between  herself  and 
Louis,  and  that  on  the  birth  of  Meinhard  there  still  re.'sted  a  cloud. 

Proud,  haughty  and  deejily  sensitive  to  any  suspicion  of  dis- 
grace, it  required  the  most  vivid  remembrance  of  the  treatment  of 
Prince  John  towards  her,  to  make  her  cease  from  wishing  that  she 
had  endured  the  disgust  with  which  he  had  inspired  her.  But 
when  she  remembered  that  miserable  imprisonment — those  days 
of  lingering  torture  which  he  inflicted,  and  the  inexpressible 
hatred  which  had  characterized  their  whole  married  life,  she  re- 
joiced that  Louis  had  rescued  her  from  it.  One  gleam  of  sunshine 
had  crossed  her  path,  for  Louis  had  truly  loved  her.  Recalling  the 
difference  between  him  and  John,  who  had  so  often  derided  her 
personal  deformity,  calling  her  by  the  most  insulting  names,  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  her  mouth,  and  endeavoring  in  every 
possible  way,  to  call  the  attention,  even  of  her  own  servants,  to  its 
unusual  size.  Stung  even  by  the  recollection,  she  inwardly 
vowed,  if  possible,  to  save  the  widow  of  her  son  from  such  a  lover. 
Full  of  this  thought,  she  ordered  the  Greek  to  attend  her,  and 
wrapping  her  face  in  a  thick  veil,  she  set  out  in  llie  direction  which 
Zuleika  indicated.  Margaret,  the  younger,  had  gone  out  some 
hours  before.  They  traversed  the  winding  paths  in  vain.  No 
one  appeared  in  whom  the  lady  had  any  interest,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  recognize  her.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  Louis,  she 
had  kept  so  closely  within  door-",  that  the  once  distinguished  Mar- 
garet Maultasch  had  nearly  passed  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  had  once  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  her  judgment. 

Slowly  she  now  trod  the  pathway  back,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  little,  elastic  Greek,  whose  steps  seemed  almost,  when  not  so 
burdened,  to  tread  on  air.  Turning  the  sharp  corner  by  the 
church  of  St.  Matthieu,  the  gleam  of  a  white  dress  was  just  disap- 
pearing within  the  (loor,  and  a  crowd  instantly  closed  up  the  en- 
trance. A  sudden  thought  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Margaret 
Maultasch.  In  vain  she  tried  to  pierce  through  the  dense  crowd 
of  persons  who,  attracted  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  ceremony, 
had  been  loitering  around  the  church  for  that  purpose,  and  were 
not  now  disposed  to  relinquish  their  position  to  an  old  woman  in 
a  veil,  whom  no  one  seemed  to  recognize,  and  who  came  on  foot 
as  they  did  themselves. 

So  in  vain  did  poor  little  Zuleika  attempt  to  elbow  a  place  for 
her  patroness.  There  was  no  niche  into  which  she  could  intro- 
duce that  worn  and  wasted  figure.  All  at  once  the  crowd  parted, 
nearly  throwing  the  two  females  upon  the  broad  stone  steps  on 
which  they  stood.  It  parted,  and  from  its  midst  came  Margaret, 
in  a  bridal  dress,  with  a  long  white  veil  reaching  from  head  to 
foot,  and  clinging  to  a  tall  figure,  whose  arm  was  thrown  about 
her  waist  as  if  to  shield  her  from  contact  with  the  rude  crowd. 

One  look  told  Margaret  Maultasch  who  was  the  bridegroom. 
The  tall  form,  the  swarthy  countenance,  the  scar  across  the  eye- 
brow, and  the  scarce  perceptible  leaning  of  the  head  tovuflK  the 
shoulder,  all  told  her  that  he  wlio  had  been  her  husband  stood 
before  her,  and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  declared 
as  plainly  that  he  had  married  the  widow  of  her  son.  She  believed 
she  could  support  this  disgrace,  as  she  felt  it  to  he  ;  but  her  nature, 
worn  out  by  repeated  shocks,  though  still  retaining  its  former 
haughtiness,  gave  way,  and  she  sank,  not  fainting^but  helpless, 
on  the  step  directly  before  the  feet  of  the  newly  married  pair. 

John,  with  all  his  former  brutality  of  behaviour,  called  to  his  at- 
tendants to  take  that  woman  away,  and  even  spurned  her  with  his 
foot,  although  not  recognizing  her.  Zuleika  raised  her,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  princess's  own  servants,  who  knew  Mar- 
garet as  soon  as  a  slight  displacement  of  her  veil,  in  falling, 
showed  him  her  face.  He  had  been  in  her  service,  and  compas- 
sionated her  even  more  than  her  situation  required ;  for,  seeing  her 
here,  on  foot  and  unattended  by  a  reiinue,  as  slie  had  formerly 
been,  he  fancied  her  poor  and  destitute. 

The  two  Margarets  nevf  r  met  again  after  this  day.  Whether 
from  ill  treatment  or  not,  is  unknown,  but  the  younger  survived 
her  married  life  but  three  brief  years,  and  in  the  same  year,  Mar- 
garet Maultasch,  weary  of  a  life  chequered  by  such  continued 
mortifications,  went  also  to  her  rest. 

Q^  O  N  E      r>  O  L  L  A  R.  .£0 
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SCENES  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Chinese  Rice  Harvesting  at  Hong  Kong. — The  first  en- 
graving on  the  preceding  page  represents  the  people  of  a  Chinese 
village  in  the  interior  of  Hong  Kong,  engaged  in  the  lahors  of  the 
rice-harvest  bencatli  the  burning  sun.  A  great  variety  of  Celestials 
are  introduced  into  the  picture,  which  is  a  very  animated  one  and 
will  well  repay  a  careful  examination.  The  principal  part  of  the 
laborers  are  women,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  of  the  men  being 
generally  engaged  in  fishing.  The  paddy  rice  grows  to  a  height 
of  about  two  feet  six  inches.  The  fields  are  little  patches  of 
about  fifty  paces,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground. 
The  rice  is  thrashed  out  of  doors  :  first,  in  a  tub  with  a  screen,  by 
a  man,  who  takes  a  bunch  in  his  two  hands  to  strike  tlie  ears 
apainstthe  edge  of  a  tub,  and  then  gives  the  rice  again  to  be 
thrashed  on  a  floor  made  hard  with  clnwam,  the  Chinese  asphalt. 
Ploughing  is  here  done  with  a  very  primitive  plough  and  a  won- 
derfully small  bullock,  as  the  ground  is  soft  and  does  not  contain 
a  single  pebble.  This  is  very  well.  After  being  harrowed,  it  may 
receive  a  croj)  of  sweet  potatoes,  or  ground  nuts.  The  women 
work  with  children  on  their  backs.  No  one  appears  too  young  to 
take  a  part  in  the  work.     In  the  next  fields  are  sugar  cane*. 

View  of  Tetuan. — The  second  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page  is  a  view  of  Tetuan,  on  the  river  Martil,  in  Morocco,  from  a 
sketch  taken  on  the  spot.  It  is  strikingly  romantic,  the  foreground 
being  filled  with  characteristic  figures  of  Moors,  with  their  camels, 
and  horses,  and  strange  attire  and  equipments,  the  city,  terraced 
up  the  sides  of  a  swelling  hill  and  crowning  the  eminence,  while 
sweeping  mountains  roll  up  in  the  background  like  thunder-clouds, 


casioDS  that  more  persons  are  sent  away  than  are  able  to  gain  ad- 
mission. This  was  my  fate  the  first  time  I  made  the  attempt. 
But  one  of  the  members  with  whom  I  had  the  plca.sure  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, insisted  on  my  going  with  him,  or  sending  my  card  to 
him  while  he  was  in  the  House  ;  then  he  was  so  kind  as  to  apply 
to  the  speaker  for  special  permission  to  introduce  me  upon  the 
floor,  where  he  gave  mc  a  seat  on  the  bench  reserved  for  the 
Lords,  when  they  chose  to  visit  the  Commons,  and  thus,  whatever 
might  be  the  cru.^h  in  the  galleries,  I  had  the  most  desirable  situ- 
ation both  to  sec  and  hear.  There  was  better  order  in  the  House 
of  Commons  than  in  our  House  of  Representatives — more  atten- 
tion to  the  business  in  hand,  and  less  confusion  while  members  are 
speaking.  They  sit  on  long  parallel  benches  with  raised  backs, 
with  no  conveniences  whatever  for  writing.  All  the  notes  a  man 
makes,  even  of  a  speech  directed  against  himself,  and  to  which  he 
is  bound  to  reply,  he  must  make  on  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand  ; 
and  even  this  is  rarely  done.  They  all  wear  their  hats  while 
sitting,  taking  them  ott'  when  they  rise  to  speak,  or  to  walk  across 
the  floor;  and  it  ill  comports  with  our  ideas  of  propriety  to  see  a 
gentleman  put  his  hat  on  his  head  the  moment  he  has  ceased 
speaking.  On  the  Treasury  bench,  the  seat  occnpiedby  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  and  running  along  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Speaker,  were  sitting  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  pres- 
ent ministry,  whose  names  were  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend. 
The  members  on  the  seat  behind  them  were  taking  their  ease, 
with  their  feet  on  the  back  of  the  Treasury  bench,  so  that  between 
the  head  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  the 
feet  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  between  Russell  and  Sir 


the  rigid  pleasure  of  seeing  how  things  are  done  in  Parliament. 
During  the  last  few  sessions  what  was  thought  a  stem  rule  of  the 
House  as  to  the  admission  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  uniform  to 
the  Strangers'  Gallery  has  been  exploded. 

In  the  course  of  the  Crimean  war  a  military  member  of  the 
House  raised  the  question,  and  the  Speaker  decided  that,  although 
some  such  custom  as  the  exclusion  of  persons  in  red  coats  had  ob- 
tained, he  knew  of  no  order  to  that  effect;  and  now  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  in  their  regimentals  listening  with  the  prescribed  gravity 
of  demeanor  to  the  emanations  of  the  collected  representative  wis- 
dom of  the  country.  A  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
managed  with  great  simplicity  and  adequate  completeness.  As 
soon  as  the  moment  arrives  when  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
to  try  the  question  before  them  by  this  test,  the  signal  is  given  by 
the  Speaker  calling  out  "  Strangers  must  withdraw."  This  order 
is  only  obeyed  by  the  occupants  of  seats  below  the  bar  and  the 
gallery  just  over  the  clock,  both  of  which  are  actually  within  the 
House.  The  occupants  of  the  Strangers'  Gallery  proper  are  now 
permitted  to  remain.  As  soon  as  the  order  to  withdraw  is  given, 
a  two  minute  glass  is  turned  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  order  to  give 
time  to  members  dispersed  all  over  the  purlieusof  the  House — the 
library,  refreshment-room,  etc. — to  come  in,  and  notice  is  given  to 
them  by  the  ringing  of  hells  all  over  the  building,  which  is  effected 
simultaneously  by  means  of  electricity.  As  soon  as  the  sand  has 
run  out  the  doors  are  closed  and  locked  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and  all  new  comers  are  excluded.  The  Speaker  then  puts  the 
question,  and,  having  declared  which  side  in  his  opinion  has  the 
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and  close  the  view.  The  harbor  of  Tetuan,  protected  by  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  four  miles  distant,  is  adapted  only  for 
small  vessels  ;  but  still  Tetuan  has  a  good  export  trade.  It  has 
some  very  handsome  mo.^ques ;  its  streets  are  peopled  by  some 
16,000  persons,  of  whom  one-fourth  are  Jews.  "The  place  has  re- 
cently engaged  public  attention  from  a  report  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted on  the  Christian  officials  resident  there,  by  the  natives.  At 
one  time  it  was  rumored  that  both  the  French  and  English  vice- 
consuls  had  fallen  victims  to  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  Orientals, 
but  this  fortunately  proved  false  intelligence. 

Strangers'  Gallery,  House  of  Com.mons,  London. — The 
interest  which  all  Americans  take  in  legislative  proceedings,  and 
particularly  tliosc  of  England,  from  which  our  own  forms  of  pub- 
lic business  are  largely  borrowed,  induces  us  to  think  that  the  view 
of  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  page, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable.  No  American  who  visits  Lon- 
don while  Parliament  is  in  session,  fails  to  drop  into  the  Gallery 
and  have  a  glimpse  at  the  political  lions  of  England.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Prime,  iu  liis  interesting  book  of  travels,  published  in  18.'j.5, 
says  : — "My  lodgings  at  Charing  Cross  were  so  convenient  to  the 
Parliament  House,  that  I  often  dropped  in  of  an  evening  to  hear 
the  debates,  and  more  to  see  the  men  whose  names  are  famous  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  Yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  drop  in  at  the 
House,  as  one  may  think  from  this  remark.  Each  member  of 
Parliament  has  the  right  to  give  a  written  order  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  stranger ;  and  when  a  debate  of  interest  is  coming  on, 
these  orders  are  in  great  demand.  The  galleries  being  very  small, 
and  the  number  of  applicants  very  great,  it  happens  on  such  oc- 


James  Graham,  were  the  feet  of  another  learned  member,  and 
three  or  four  more  were  taking  their  comfort  in  the  same  way." 

Considering  the  very  limited  area  of  the  House  of  Cominons,  a 
fair  proportion  of  accommodation  is  afforded  to  spectators  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Third  Estate  of  the  realm.  In  the  first  place, 
below  the  bar,  on  each  side  of  the  principal  door  leading  from  the 
lobby,  are  three  rows  of  seats,  to  which  Peers  have  a  right  of  ad- 
mission, and  into  which  other  persons,  when  it  is  convenient,  are 
admitted  by  orders  from  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Immediately 
above  the  bar,  and  on  a  level  with  the  Members'  Gallery — in 
fact  quite  within  the  precincts  of  the  House  proper — is  a  roomy 
gallery  which  is  appropriated  to  members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatic, 
Peers  and  distinguished  strangers.  A  passage  separates  this  from 
what  is  called  the  "  Speaker's  Gallery,"  access  to  which  is  gained 
by  orders  from  the  Speaker  himself.  It  has  two  rows  of  seats, 
and  will  hold  about  150  persons.  Next  to  this,  but  entirely  apart 
from  it,  access  being  gained  to  it  by  a  totally  different  way,  is  the 
Strangers'  Gallery,  which  is  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. This  gallery  has  three  rows  of  seats,  each  accommodat- 
ing about  seventy  persons,  who,  in  common  with  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  places  devoted  to  the  public,  are  subjected  to  very 
stringent  rules  of  behaviour.  No  one  is  allowed  to  rise  from  his 
seat,  except  for  the  purpose  of  leaving,  and  silence  as  nearly  abso- 
lute as  possible  must  be  observed.  "The  privilege  of  entering  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  is  one  which  is  very  much  sought  after  by  en- 
thusiastic constituents,  who  hunt  after  the  orders  of  their  members 
with  considerable  assiduity ;  and  specimens  of  every  class  of  the 
British  elector  and  non-elector  mnv  be  seen   at  times   nndergoins; 


majority  of  voices,  his  decision  is  questioned  by  some  member,  and 
he  then  gives  the  direction,  "  The  '  ayes  '  to  the  right,  the  'noes ' 
to  the  left,"  and  the  former  file  out  of  the  door  at  the  back  of  the 
chair ;  the  latter  pass  up  the  gangway  on  the  opposition  side,  and 
out  at  the  small. door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  House,  at  the  left 
side,  under  the  gallery.  The  Speaker  then  orders  two  "  tellers  " 
to  each  door,  and  one  of  them  reports  to  him  that  the  "  House  is 
clear."  The  members  thus  driven  out  of  the  body  of  the  House 
find  themselves  in  a  long  corridor,  very  accurately  represented  in 
the  accompanying  engraving,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  railing  and 
a  desk,  between  which  is  left  space  sufficient  for  one  person  to  pass 
at  a  time,  after  the  manner  of  pay-places  at  the  theatres.  On  one 
side  of  these  stand  two  "  tellers  "  (one  of  each  of  the  parties  then 
voting  against  each  other),  and  two  clerks,  both  of  whom  are  pro- 
vided with  printed  lists  of  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the 
House.  As  each  member  jinsses  through  the  teller  counts  him — 
he  himself  usually  calls  out  his  name — and  theclerks  tick  it  off  on 
the  list,  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  due  course  in  the  Division  Lists 
which  are  printed  every  morning  with  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 
The  members  then  return  one  by  one  into  the  body  of  the  House, 
the  aves  entering  at  the  principal  door  below  tiie  bar,  and  the  noes 
by  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  When  all  have 
passed,  the  teller  makes  up  the  figures,  and,  all  four  advancing  to 
the  table,  one  of  those  on  the  winning  side,  in  a  loud  voice,  declares 
the  respective  numbers.  Though  in  the  description  this  may  ap- 
pear a  cumbrous  mode  of  collecting  votes,  it  is  in  practice  remark- 
ably expeditious  and  very  precise ;  a  less  tedious  operation  than 
anv  profess  of  counting  or  registering  within  the  Honse. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.J 

CURED    OF  COQUETTING. 

nr   MARGARliC    VERNE. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  wliat  I  think  of  you  V 

"  I  do  know  already,  Charles.  You  think  I  am  just  the  sweet- 
est sister — just  the  dearest,  nicest,  darlingest  little  girl  in  the  whole 
world  ;  and  that  I  have  got  the  handsomest,  most  agreeable,  wit- 
tiest, wisest,  best  brother  that  ever  a  young  lady  of  my  size,  abil- 
ity and  merits  was  blessed  with.    Eh,  Charlie  !" 

Bell  Wilson  gave  a  little  musical  trill  of  laughter,  tipped  her 
saucy  head  on  one  side  with  a  dainty,  bird-like  gesture,  and 
opened  wide  her  briglit  eyes  with  a  sudden  sparkle  of  good-na- 
tured irony  upon  her  brother,  who  was  pacing  excitedly  to  and  fro 
before  the  sofa,  in  one  corner  of  which  the  little  witch  was  cosily 
cuddled  down. 

"No  such  thing,  miss.  I  don't  say  but  what  your  sisterly  qual- 
ities are  of  the  first  order ;  and  as  for  your  brother — why — I 
fancy  he  speaks  for  himself" 

Here  the  young  man  paused  before  a  mirror,  run  his  fingers 
through  the  clustering  brown  hair  that  shaded  his  forehead,  pulled 
up  his  dicky,  arranged  his  necktie,  caressed  his  moustache,  and 
then  with  a  self  satisfied  smile,  resumed  his  rapid  walk. 

"  But  that  isn't  what  I  want  to  talk  about,  and  you  know  it. 
Bell.  I  think  you  are  the  most  provoking,  unreasonable,  fickle, 
tantalizing,  vain,  absurd,  giddy,  incorrigible,  tormenting,  wild, 
unmanageable  little  specimen  of  coquetry  that  ever  abused  the 
gift  of  a  pretty  face,  or  bewitched  a  score  of  silly  men  out  of  their 
wits.     That's  what  I  think  of  you,  lady-bird." 

"O,  my!  Say  that  again,  Charlie,  here  are  my  cars  ;"  and 
putting  up  her  small  white  hands,  each  a  perfect  nest  of  dimples. 
Bell  pushed  away  the  cloud  of  silken  hair  that  floated  about  her 
checks,  and  bent  her  head  forward  in  a  comical,  listening  position, 
displaying  a  pair  of  pretty,  shell-tinted  ears,  over  which  she  sud- 
denly showered  her  curls  again,  as  she  saw  the  palm  of  her  broth- 
er's hand  descending  towards  them  with  a  motion  highly  sugges- 
tive of  a  boxing. 

"  0,  you  needn't  try  to  cajole  me  into  laughing  by  any  of  your 
babyish  tricks." 

A  little  pause,  during  which.  Bell  saw  him  stuff  his  white  cam- 
bric handkerchief  into  his  mouth  to  stiHe  a  laugh,  though  he  had 
turned  his  back  to  her,  and  thought  she  wouldn't  see  him. 

"  I'm  not  in  the  mood  this  afternoon,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  had 
n  piece  of  my  mind  in  reserve  for  you  this  long  while,  and  now 
you've  got  to  hear  it.     As  I  said  before,  I  think  you — " 

"  O,  yes,  dear,  I  remember.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  repeat 
that  terrible  tongue-twister  of  a  sentence.  Isn't  that  a  beauty  of 
a  slipper,  eh  V 

A  delicately-formed  foot  was  thrust  from  under  the  folds  of 
Ball's  blue  muslin  skirt.  Cinderella  might  have  envied  her  that 
tiny  organ  of  locomotion,  as  it  lay  there  so  daringly  extended, 
denting  the  sofa  cushion  with  the  point  of  its  slippered  toes.  A 
beauty  of  a  slipper  it  was,  too  ;  a  thin,  papery  little  ajjology  for  a 
foot-covering,  made  for  in-door  wear — a  gay  mixture  of  crimson 
and  green  embroidery  silk  over  black  cloth,  tlie  former  running 
over  the  toe  and  around  the  sides  in  a  profusion  of  exquisitely 
wrought  leaves  and  buds.  Charlie  gave  it  a  sideways  glance,  in- 
dulged in  a  second  application  of  the  white  handkerchief,  and 
then  growled  savagely : 

"  Bell  Wilson,  you—" 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  me  whistle,  Charlie  ?  Just  let  me  have 
time  to  fi.x  my  mouth  properly,  and  I'll  give  you  Yankee  Doodle 
as  you  never  heard  it  before." 

The  ripe  cherry  of  a  mouth  was  puckered  np  into  the  daintiest 
compass  imaginable,  and  out  of  it  came  a  Yankee  Doodle,  clear, 
mellow  and  sweet  as  ever  a  cow-boy  whistled  it. 

"  Hush,  rattlebrain !  you  shall  hear  me."  Charlie  Wilson 
stepped  before  the  sofa,  and  caught  his  sister's  arm  with  a  grasp 
that  made  her  wince.     "  As  true  as  I  live — " 

"  You  will  marry  Hattic  Lane.  O,  yes,  bub,  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt  of  it.  Mortal  homely  girl,  though.  Can't  see  what  makes 
you  fancy  her.  Looks  as  old  as  Mothusaleh's  grandpa.  Cross- 
eyed and  cross-tempered.  Complexion  like  a  soda  cracker — feet 
like  an  elephant's — neck  like  a  beer-bottle.  Too  modest  to  wear 
hoops — looks  like  a  collapsed  meal-bag  all  the  time.    Tra-la  la — " 

A  hand  over  Bell's  mouth  choked  her  into  silence. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  boat-ride  I  promised  to  give  you  one  of 
these  days'!" 

"  Oo  o-h  ! — ooo-h  ! — o-o  o-h  !  Just  the  day  for  a  sail !  Wait 
while  I  run  for  my  hat !" 

"  Hold  !  Not  quite  so  fast,  miss.  Sit  still  or  I'll  shake  you.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  don't  behave  yourself,  and  listen  to 
ino  for  ten  whole  consecutive  minutes  without  interruption,  you 
shall  never  have  that  sail — never  !" 

"  Ten  minutes ! — ten  whole  minutes — horrible !  Let  me  s  ee  '." 
And  the  sunshiny  face  put  on  a  calculating  look.  "  It's  a  bar- 
gain. Commence.  Twenty  minutes  past  three,  by  the  clock. 
I'm  good  as  cherry  pie,  and  mum  as  a  church  mouse  until  half 
past.  But  get  me  my  sewing-work  first ;  I  can't  be  idle  such  a 
while.  There,  don't  look  as  though  you  wanted  to  eat  me  up.  I'll 
stop  in  a  second.     You'll  find  it  on  the  table,  I  guess." 

Charlie  sprang  to  the  table,  and  tumbled  its  contents  in  a  queer 
disarray,  searching  for  the  five-inch  bit  of  muslin  embroidery  that 
he  knew  had  been  Miss  Bell's  pompously  talked  of  "sewing- 
work  "  for  the  previous  three  months,  and  which  bid  fair  to  keep 
her  in  employment  for  another  three  months  to  come,  the  dainty 
little  lady  seldom  taking  more  than  two  stitches  upon  it  at  a  time. 
"  She  pricked  her  fingers  so  shockingly,"  she  said.  It  wasn't  to 
be  found. 


"  Look  behind  the  curtain,  on  the  window-sill,  Cliarlie." 
Charlie  looked  on  the  window-sill.     It  wasn't  there. 
"Now  move  the  ottoman.     No,  not  that  one — the  other  !     Isn't 
it  there  1     Look  carefully. " 

Charlie  did  look  carefully — to  no  purpose. 
"Strange!  I'm  sure  I  left  it  Eomewherc.  I  believe  it's  stolen. 
I  wish  you'd  buy  a  watch  dog,  Charlie.  If  I've  lost  that  once  this 
week,  I  have  twenty  times.  O,  but  you  haven't  looked  in  the  cup- 
board, yonder,  or  on  the  mantel-shelf  It  must  be  in  one  of  those 
places,  sure." 

Cupboard  and  mantel-shelf  were  ransacked  in  vain. 

"  What's  that  on  the  floor,  by  the  table?  O,  here  it  is,  after  all 
— what  a  stupid  girl  I  am,  to  be  sure  ;"  and  Bell  fished  up  the 
missing  needle-work  from  her  pocket,  with  a  wicked  light  in  her 
eyes,  which  told  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done,  that  she 
knew  its  whereabouts  all  the  time. 

"  But  I  can't  work  so.  I  want  my  needle-book,  thread,  scissors, 
bodkin,  thimble  and  emery-ball.  Get  them  for  me,  bub — that's  a 
dear  boy.  Where  are  they  ? — can't  say,  for  the  life  of  me.  On 
the  table,  maybe." 

Again  were  the  contents  of  the  table  turned  topsy-turvy,  this 
time  with  better  success.  The  needle-book,  with  its  covers  of 
green  satin,  the  spool  of  white  cotton,  tho  scissors,  the  bodkin, 
the  tiny  gold  thimble,  the  crimson  emery-ball,  looking  like  a 
plump,  ripe,  over-grown  strawberry, — all  were  tumbled  in  a  little 
rattling,  jingling  shower  into  the  black  silk  apron  held  up  to  catch 
them. 

"  Anything  more  V  called  Charlie,  gaily,  as  he  stood  with  both 
hands  extended,  ready  for  another  plunge  at  the  confused  pile  of 
heterogeneous  articles  that  littered  the  table. 

"  No,  I  thank  you  ;  I'm  quite  ready,  llemcmber,  at  just  half- 
past  three  I'm  free  from  tho  conditions  of  the  contract." 

Charlie  glanced  at  the  clock.  Seven  minutes  of  the  ten  had 
already  been  consumed. 

"  The  deuce  !  You  provoking  little  minx  !  But  you  needn't 
think  to  outwit  me  in  that  way.  You  know  you  deserve  a  severe 
scolding,  instead  of  the  gentle  admonition  I  intend  to  administer. 
The  way  you  carry  sail  now-a-days  is  perfectly  awful ;  such 
anotlier  cold-blooded  flirt  can't  be  found  in  all  Claremont.  Every 
day  you  tie  some  new  conquest  to  your  apron-strings.  A  crowd 
of  moths  fluttering  round  a  candle  of  a  summer's  night,  couldn't 
be  more  cruelly  bewildered  than  the  sighing  swains  you  gather  up 
in  your  train.  You  just  singe  their  wings  and  send  them  adrift 
like  so  many  scorched  insects.  You've,  within  the  past  two 
weeks,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  bewitched  Ed  Charlton,  turned 
the  brain  of  John  Goodrich,  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  Fred  San- 
ders, broken  the  heart  of  that  old  widower  Crosby,  driven  Jim  Al- 
den  to  the  brink  of  despair,  besides  shamefully  abusing  the  best 
friend  I  have  in  the  world — Phil  Brainard.  You  kuiw  from  the 
commencement  of  your  acquaintance  with  him,  that  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  your  making  a  match  of  it,  and — " 

"  Time's  up,  sir  !  not  another  word."  Bell's  white  forefinger 
pointed  to  the  little  French  timepiece  in  the  corner.  "  I'm  quite 
faint  with  indignation  at  the  whoppers  you  have  told.  In  the  first 
place  I  never  gave  Ed  Charlton  a  bit  of  encouragement,  only  by 
going  to  one  concert  and  three  parties  with  him,  and  letting  him 
carry  a  daguerreotype  a  few  days.  As  for  turning  John  Good- 
rich's brains,  he  never  had  any  to  turn,  that  I  could  discover.  If 
I've  made  Fred  Sanders  hate  me,  I'm  glad  of  it — the  popinjay — 
with  his  scented  handkerchief  and  oiled  ringlets — I  always 
detested  him.  The  widower  Crosby,  too  !  Break  Ids  heart !  Af- 
ter a  man  has  put  up  his  fourth  wife's  tombstone,  I'll  risk  him. 
I'll  wager  the  fifth  weed  will  get  rusty  on  his  hat  before  I'm  old 
enough  to  marry.  Jim  Alden — the  lantern-jawed,  long-legged, 
awkward,  ungainly  creature  !  Ugh  !  It  quite  gives  me  the  chills 
to  think  of  him." 

"And  Phil  Brainard — what  of  him,  my  most  innocent,  fastid- 
ious sister'!  ' 

A  blaze  of  blushes  made  the  young  girl's  face  scarlet.  Her 
saucy  eyes  hid  themselves  under  the  sweeping  fringe  of  their 
friendly  lashes.  Her  curly  head  bent  low  over  her  work,  and  her 
gold-thimbled  finger  flew  back  a:;d  forth  with  wondrous  rapidity. 
The  confusion  was  but  momentary,  however.  She  lifted  her  rosy 
face  to  her  brother's  view  with  an  audacious  smile. 

"  What  of  him  1  I  think  him  the  most  overbearing,  haughty, 
disagreeable,  self-conceited  monster  I  ever  saw.  He  is  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  as  cold  as  an  iceberg,  as  stiflTas 
a  broomstick-  and  as  grand  in  his  manner  as  though  he  were  su- 
preme lord  of  this  little  e.\rth  of  ours,  and  twenty  more  insig- 
nificant planets  like  it." 

"  Which  all  means  that  you  can't  wind  him  round  your  little 
finger  as  you  do  the  rest  of  your  lovers.  He  is  stift'  and  proud 
and  stubborn  and  cold  and  grand,  just  because  he  wont  put  his 
neck  under  your  heel,  but  prefers  to  manage  you  with  your  own 
weapons.  And  that  is  the  very  reason  why,  in  spite  of  your  teeth, 
you  can't  help  liking  him.  You'd  give  every  curl  on  your  head 
this  minute  if  you  hadn't  quarrelled  with  him  last  night." 

"  Pshaw  !  you're  a  dunce,  Charles  Wilson.  I  don't  care  a 
straw  for  him.     There  !  if  I  haven't  pricked  me  again  !" 

Thimble,  thread,  embroidery,  scissors,  flew  unceremoniously  to 
the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  and  Bell's  red  mouth  commenced  a 
second  melodious  attack  on  Yankee  Doodle. 

"  I  wasn't  aware  that  Miss  Wilson  numbered  whistling  among 
her  accomplishments.  Bravo  !  bravo  !  I  couldn't  execute  it  better 
myself" 

The  voice  wasn't  Charlie's.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  low, 
vine-covered  window  at  the  end  of  the  sofa.  Bell  gave  a  start  so 
violent  as  to  send  her  curls  in  a  flying  dance  all  about  her  face. 
Her  prettily  slippered  foot  disappeared  instantly  under  her  skirls. 
Uer   face  flushed  rosily.     The  next  moment  a  masculine  hand 


swept  aside  the  drapery  of  emerald  foliage  that  curtained  the  win- 
dow— a  handsome,  manly  face  framed  itself  for  an  instant  in  the 
green  vines,  a  pair  of  frank,  blue  eyes  wandered  on  a  single,  quick, 
admiring  glance  to  the  further  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  then  tho 
face,  tho  hand,  and  the  eyes  were  withdrawn,  but  not  before  a 
bouquet  of  white  roses  and  evergreen  lay  like  a  messenger  of  recon- 
ciliation in  Bell's  lap. 

"  Phil  Brainard,  as  I  live  !  The  very  boy  I  most  wish  to  see. 
I'm  after  him  like  chain-lightning;"  and  snatching  his  cap,  Char- 
les Wilson  sprang  from  the  room.  Ah,  he  would  have  given  a 
kingdom  to  see  what  Bell  was  doing  after  he  had  gone— holding 
that  fresh,  sweet  gift  of  snowy  blossoms  so  tenderly,  laying  her 
soft,  delicate  cheek  against  them,  sweetening  them  with  kisses,  and 
finally  with  a  little  sigh  that  wai  twin  to  a  blush,  fastening  them 
upon  her  bosom.  It  he  didn't  see  her,  however,  the  two  blue  eyes 
peering  cautiously  through  the  vines,  did.  Unconscious  Bell 
Wilson  !    Artful  Philip  Brainard !     Who  was  happiest  1 

Bell  Wilson  was  a  spoiled  child— a  beauty,  an  heiress,  and  an 
orphan — the  pet,  plaything  and  pride  of  her  good-natured,  indul- 
gent brother,  the  envy  of  half  the  female  population  of  our  goodly 
village,  and  (he  "bright,  particular  star,"  which  had  risen  and  set 
in  almost  every  young  man's  heaven  of  hope  for  miles  around. 
You  would  have  thought  the  last  fact  no  wonder  could  you  have 
looked  in  upon  her  that  summer  afternoon  after  her  brother  had 
left  her.  You  couldn't  have  matched  the  clear  olive  complexion 
in  a  hundred  towns,  or  found  a  rose-leaf,  tbough  you  searched  a 
dozen  summers,  more  exquisitely  stained  with  crimson  than  her 
oval  cheeks.  The  splendid  gray  eyes  darkened  by  lashes  dark  as 
midnight,  the  low,  white  forehead,  the  scarlet  thread  of  a  mouth, 
the  long  dark  hair,  too  heavy  for  the  confinement  of  a  comb, 
sweeping  in  a  glossy,  ringletty  mass  almost  to  the  bottom  of  her 
slender  waist,  the  white,  beautifully  moulded  arm  and  neck — each 
and  all  contributed  to  the  list  of  attractions  which  made  Bell  Wil- 
son the  Belle  of  Claremont. 

For  a  long  time  after  Charlie's  departure,  she  sat  there  curled 
up  on  the  sofa,  thinking  any  quantity  of  pretty,  pleasant  thoughts, 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  little  army  of  smiles  that  poured 
across  her  face,  each  one  dying  away  in  a  faint  flush  of  bashful 
color,  or  drowning  itself  in  the  eddies  of  dimjilcs  that  slept  about 
her  lips,  to  be  followed  by  another  and  another,  all  anxious  to  per- 
ish in  the  same  sweet  suicidal  manner 

At  last  with  a  little  yawn,  she  rose  up  and  went  out  upon  the 
piazza.  It  had  been  a  hot  sultry  day,  and  Bell  noticed  as  she 
seated  herself  in  the  breezy  verandah,  that  a  heavy  storm  was 
gathering  in  the  southwest.  Great  banks  of  black  clouds  walled 
the  horizon,  and  wheeled  scowlingly  up  into  the  sky.  There  was 
a  sort  of  fascination  in  watching  them  as  their  rugged,  billowy 
masses  deepened  and  darkened  overhead.  The  low  growl  of  tho 
thunder  broke  and  diel  along  the  hills.  The  wind  with  a  threat- 
ening wail,  ansvveied  the  sound.  Pioneer  flashes  of  lightning 
darted  through  the  heavens,  announcing  the  coming  tempest.  A 
gloom,  like  sudden  twilight,  dropped  down  upon  the  village. 

Tho  storm  grew  and  greatened  slowly ;  but  at  last,  complete  in 
strength  and  fury,  it  broke  in  a  sudden  rush  of  rain  upon  the 
earth.  The  young  girl  was  driven  from  her  post  of  observation, 
and  obliged  to  take  shelter  once  more  in  the  cosy  sitting-room  she 
had  deserted.  But  the  scene  had  an  unusual  charm  for  her,  and 
going  to  the  window — the  same  that  had  framed  Philip  Brainard's 
handsome  face  scarcely  an  hour  before — she  held  back  the  drip- 
ping vines  and  looked  out  upon  the  storm.  A  more  timid  nature 
might  have  been  appalled.  The  whole  souih  and  west  was  a 
continued  sheet  of  fire.  The  reports  of  the  thunder  were  almost 
deafening,  the  long,  loud,  hissing  sweep  of  the  rain  and  the  cry  of 
the  wind,  had  a  terrific  music.  But  Bell  liked  it.  Her  young 
eyes  kindled,  her  fresh,  girlish  face  was  sobered  into  an  expression 
of  intense  but  reverent  admiration.  The  sublimity  of  the  specta- 
cle awed  her  with  wonder,  thrilled  her  with  a  solemn,  unutterable, 
tranced  delight. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  shock  so  strong,  a  flash  so  blinding  and 
close  at  hand,  a  reverberation  so  stunning,  that  involuntarily  she 
shrank  back  a  few  paces  from  the  window,  and  clasped  her  bands 
across  her  eyes  with  a  stifled  cry  of  terror.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  she  could  summon  courage  to  look  out  again,  and  when  she 
did  so,  the  fury  of  the  storm  seemed  almost  spent.  She  saw  a 
number  of  persons  hurrying  down  the  street  through  the  rain,  and 
in  the  distance,  at  the  foot  of  a  rustic  bridge,  a  little  knot  of  men 
were  collected.  Had  the  lightning  struck  !  Was  anybody  killtd  ? 
The  thought  struck  a  cold  pain  to  her  heart.  While  she  was 
straining  her  eyes  to  make  out  the  mystery,  she  heard  her  brother's 
step  in  the  hall,  and  sprang  out  to  meet  him.  But  he  hurried  past 
her  without  seeming  to  notice  her  hurried  query  of  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Charlie  V  Past  her,  without  heeding  the  little  white  hand 
she  dropped  detainingly  upon  his  arm  ;  past  her,  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where,  throwing  himself  down  upon  the  lounge,  he  buried 
his  face  in  bis  hands  and  groaned  aloud. 

Bell's  heart  stood  still  with  a  great,  wild  throb  of  fear. 

"What  is  it,  Charlie?"  at  length  she  asked  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

"  Don't — don't  ask  me  !     I  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  tell  you 
O,  Bell!  Bell!" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Charlie,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  My  poor,  poor  sister  !"  was  tho  only  answer,  given  in  a  low, 
unnatural  tone. 

"  Charlie,  Charlie,  I  shall  go  mad  with  terror,  if  you  don't 
speak  to  me.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  !  See,  I  am  calm.  Is 
/,e— Pb— I'll— ilip  hurt?"  And  Bell  tried  to  pull  away  the 
strong  hands  that  concealed  her  brother's  face. 

A  silence  more  expressive  than  words  answered  her.  With  a 
low  moan  she  staggered  backward,  her  face  whitening  with  the 
mighty  anguish  that  convulsed  her  heart,  her  lips  pallid,  her  small 
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hands  locked  together  and  pressed,  as  with  a  spasm  of  sudden 
pain,  upon  her  heart. 

"  I  am  glad  you  care  for  him  only  as  a  friend.  Boll.  Otherwise 
this  shock  might —  " 

"  Don't,  don't,  don't  mock  me,  Charlie.  Those  were  idle  words 
I  spoke  this  afternoon.  I  neccr  thought  him  haughty  or  sclf- 
conceitcd.  I  did  like — ay,  love  him,  better  than  life,  better  than 
anything  under  heaven.     0,  pity  tnc,  Charlie,  pity  me !" 

Just  then  there  was  another  step  at  the  door — a  quick,  firm, 
tread.  Hell's  eyes  dilated,  lier  drooped  head  was  thrown  up  in  an 
attitude  of  eager  listening,  her  wliito  lips  parted  witli  a  cry  of  joy. 

"Ilia  step — I  cannot  be  deceived.  It  is,  it  must  be  lie! 
Charlie,  you  have  been  misinformed." 

The  door  opened  and  a  young  man  entered.  The  pair  of  in- 
quisitive blue  eyes  that  had  looked  in  on  Miss  Bell's  privacy  a  few 
hours  before,  sought  her  pale,  terrilied  face  now  witli  a  look  of 
wondering  inquiry.  But  before  he  had  time  to  put  his  surprise 
into  speech,  she  sprang  with  a  scream  of  delight  into  his  arms. 

"  O,  Philip,  I'hihp,  I  thought  you  were  dead !  Charlie  said 
so." 

Her  soft  white  arms  clung  about  his  neck,  lier  head  nestled 
against  bis  sboulder.  There  was  no  reserve,  no  coquetry  there. 
If  Philip  Brainard  was  a  trifle  astonished  at  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
ception— so  unlike  the  shy,  coquettish  maimers  that  usually  tor- 
mented him — he  certainly  did  not  seem  displeased  by  the  touch  of 
the  clasping  arms  and  the  nestling  head.  Very  closely  he  drew 
the  trembling  girl  to  his  heart. 

A  low  smothered  laugh  came  from  the  end  of  the  sofa  where 
Charlie's  face  was  buried. 

"Don't  care  a  straw  for  him,  rfo  you,  sis?  O,  no!  Thought 
I'd  fetch  you  to  your  senses !  But  why  didn't  you  give  a  body  a 
chance  to  tinish  his  story  ?  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  Bell,  that  a 
pair  ot  bquire  Snow's  oxen  were  struck  by  lichtiiing  down  on  the 
bridge — don't  see  why  you  need  look  so  white  about  it,  though. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Bell  made  a  frantic  attempt  to  escape  from  the  stout  arms  which 
encircled  her.  A  pretty  threat  of  vengeance  broke  from  the  lips 
into  which  the  color  was  rapidly  coming  back;  a  threat  broken 
in  two  by  the  sudden  application  of  a  bearded  mouth  above  her 
own.  A  threat  which  I  can't  say  wliethcr  she  overfulfilled  or  not, 
as  I  left  them  then.  This  much  1  can  say.  She  never  coquetted 
afterward,  and  in  less  than  six  months  from  that  time  Charlie 
called  her  sister  Brainard. 


PRE.M.4TURE  EDUCATION. 

When  we  are  considering  the  health  of  children,  it  is  imperative 
not  to  omit  the  importan<-e  of  kec/iiny  i/icir  l>riiin$  fallow,  as  it 
were,  for  several  of  the  first  years  of  their  existence.  'Plie  mischief 
perpetuated  by  a  contrary  course,  in  the  shape  of  bad  health,  peev- 
ish temper,  and  developed  vanity,  is  incurable.  Some  infant  prod- 
igy, w-hich  is  a  standard  of  misclii>.'f  throughout  its  neighborhood, 
misleads  them.  But  parents  may  be  assured  that  this  early  work 
is  not,  by  any  means,  all  gain,  even  in  the  way  of  work.  I  sus- 
pect it  is  a  loss ;  and  that  children  who  begin  their  education  late, 
as  it  would  be  called,  will  rapidly  overtake  those  who  have  been 
in  harness  before  them.  And  what  advantage  tan  it  be  that  a 
child  knows  more  at  six  years  old  than  its  compeers,  especially  if 
this  is  to  be  gained  at  a  sacrifice  of  health,  wliicli  may  never  hero- 
gained  ]  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  this  early  "book-work  in 
the  case  of  those  children  who  are  to  live  by  manual  labor.  It  is 
worth  while,  perhaps,  to  run  the  risk  of  some  physical  injury  to 
them,  having  only  their  early  years  in  which  we  can  teach  them 
book  knowledge.  The  chance  of  mischief,  too,  will  be  less,  bein" 
more  likely  to  be  counteracted  by  their  after  life.  But  forachikf, 
who  is  to  be  at  book-work  for  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  its  life, 
what  folly  it  is  to  exhaust  in  llie  least  its  mental  energy,  which, 
after  all,  is  its  surest  implement. — Arthur  Helps. 


BRILLIANT    NOVELETTES! 

We  have  now  on  hanJ,  and  for  sale,  the  following  brilliantstories,  in  bound 
foiin,  richly  iUuslrated  witli  large  original  engravings,  and  forming  the  cheap- 
est books  in  price  ever  oEfered  to  the  public.  Every  one  of  the.^e  works  was 
written  expressly  for  this  establishciont,  and  the  copyright  is  secured  accord- 
ing to  law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  posl  paid,  for  twenty  cents. 
each;  or  5t>  copies, />05(  -paid,  for  one  dollar. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wanderino  Bohemian.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic romance  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  written  in  our  author's  usual 
taking  style.     By Dr.  J.  H   ROBINSON 

IVAN  THE  SERF:  or,  Tu£  Uussiax  and  Circassian.  This  is  a  highly 
graphic  tale  of  life,  domestic  and  military,  in  Uussia.  Turkey,  and  CircK,ssiH 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest.     By AUSTIN  C.  BUHDICK. 

THE  ROYAL  GEEEVS:  or.  The  Scoot  of  tub  Suscjuehanna.  A  tale  of 
tragic  interest  in  the  Valley  of  Wjoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.     By Dr.  J.  U.  hOBJNSON 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  Tub  Hunter  Spy  op  Virginia.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  Revolutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is 
so  popular.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or.  Dinoie  the  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  Ifiast  and  West,  unritalled  in  plot  and  character 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Privateer  or  the  Penoiiscot„  This  isastory  of 
o^ean  hte,  told  in  the  author  s  usual  stvle  of  inttrest.  An  intensely  inter- 
esting story,  equal  to  the  best.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

I  HE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Creso-'Nt 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid 
interest  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot.    By FRANCIS  A  DURIVAGE. 

RED  HANS :  or,  The  Cruiser  op  the  Enoush  Channel.  A  graphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England 
By F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTOn' 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  EANCHE :  or,  The  Regulators  and  Moderator'^  A 
stirring  tale  of  Lite  on  the  Texan  Border,  in  the  early  period  of  its  history 
"y Dr.J.U  robinson! 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE:  or,  Tue  Rovers  Captive  Thisisatrue 
sei  story,  written  by  a  true  seaman  It  is  as  captivating  a  nautical  story 
as  Cooper  s  fatuous  Red  Rover.    By Capt.  IIENKY  P.  CUEEVER. 

THE  MAGICIAN  OF  NAPLES :  or,  Iove  and  Necromancv.    a  tale  of 

Love  and  the  East.     For  slraniie  intricacy  and  mystery  ufplot.  for  startling 
and  unexpected  effect,  it  is  most  reniarkab'e     By  LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

PAUL  LAROON:  or.  The  Scourge  op  the  Antilles.  This  famous  story  is 
one  which  has  been  reoubli.shed  by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth 

edition,  and  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Cobbsifs(.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  LOCKLEY  HOUSE. 

BT    TIIEODOKE    L.    WILCOX. 

MEJioitv's  broken  mirror,  multijjlying  all  other  objects,  brings 
one  before  me,  single  and  undivided — the  picture  of  my  early 
days  at  Lockley  House.  My  father  was  the  proprietor  of  this 
princely  mansion,  and  my  sister,  two  years  older  than  my.solf,  was 
the  only  being  who  shared  bis  love  with  me.  My  mother  had 
died  when  we  were  yet  infants  ;  and  my  father,  objecting  to  plac- 
ing any  one  over  us,  liad  devoted  himself  to  our  welfare,  and  was 
in  himself  at  once  father,  mother  and  instructor. 

So  strongly  did  we  resemble  each  other,  that  we  were  constant- 
ly taken  for  twins,  Helen  growing  less  rapidly  than  myself  Our 
affection  for  each  other  was  proverbial,  and  no  one  could  ever 
recollect  the  slightest  disturbance  or  contradiction  between  us. 
Our  days  of  childhood  and  early  youth  were  passing  delightfully 
away  in  this  beautiful  retreat.  Every  indulgence  that  wealth  or 
affection  could  procure  was  ours,  and  in  the  gladness  of  our  own 
lives  we  could  well  attbrd  to  make  glad  the  lives  of  others  less 
highly  favored.  Helen  was  the  angel  of  the  poor  in  onr  neigh- 
borhood, and  blessings  followed  her  wherever  she  appeared.  In 
our  walks  and  rides  about  the  village,  we  were  alike  greeted  by 
the  thanks  and  blessings  which  properly  belonged  to  her  alone  ; 
but  as  they  could  not  distinguisli  between  us,  I  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept and  acknowledge  them  too,  ashamed  that  I  had  not  earned 
them. 

We  were  fifteen  and  seventeen  years  old,  respectively,  when  my 
father  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  who  bad  gone  to  Pisa 
for  his  health,  stating  that  he  felt  himself  about  to  die,  and  entreat- 
ing him  to  take  charge  of  his  only  child,  a  youth  of  eighteen. 
He  added  that  he  had  made  my  father  executor  of  bis  will,  and 
guardian  of  his  son,  and  begged  him,  to  take  him  for  a  time  at 
least,  under  his  own  roof;  with  all  which  requisitions  my  father 
promptly  complied. 

The  prospect  of  such  an  addition  to  our  family  was  very  dis- 
tasteful to  Helen  and  myself.  Bred  up  without  brothers  or  any 
boy  friend,  we  had  ideas  that  they  must  inevitably  be  very  dis- 
agreeable in  a  house.  We  pictured  Leonard  Mowbray  as  a  tall, 
awkward  lad,  who  would  perpatually  spoil  our  enjoyment  by  his 
yaucherie,  and  disturb  our  hitherto  uninterrupted  freedom.  My 
father  gave  us  several  lectures  upon  our  unwonted  selfishness,  be- 
fore we  could  cease  to  lament  the  approaching  inroad  upon  our 
quiet  home. 

Let  me  come  to  the  meeting  at  once.  We  returned  home  one 
evening  from  shopping  at  the  city,  and  had  strewn  the  parlor  floor 
and  tables  with  our  jiurcba.ses.  We  were  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
green,  blue  and  rose  color,  for  our  own  dresses,  and  had  called  in 
housekeeper,  chambermaid  and  cook  to  receive  the  presents  wo 
had  brought  them  from  town,  when  my  father,  who  was  reported 
absent  on  our  return,  quietly  opened  the  door  and  ushered  in  a 
young  man  whom  ho  introduced  as  Mr.  Leonard  Mowbray.  He 
was  tall  and  rather  slight,  it  is  true,  but  the  awkwardness  wo  had 
anticipated  was  invisible.  His  manner  in  receiving  our  welcome 
was  exceedingly  quiet,  but  with  no  perceptible  bashfulness  ;  and 
so  far  from  feeling  that  ho  was  at  all  inferior  to  us,  he  seemed  to 
regard  us  with  a  subdued  sort  of  condescension,  which,  as  it  was 
not  pompous  or  ungraceful,  we  bore  very  well. 

A  few  weeks  developed  our  acquaintance.  It  was  a  new  era  in 
our  lives  to  receive  attentions  from  a  young  and  handsome  man  ; 
and  although  my  father  nearly  always  accompanied  us  in  our  ex- 
cursions, one  of  us  was  left  to  the  sole  care  of  the  new  comer. 
All  that  was  good  and  noble  seemed  centered  in  Leonard  Mow- 
bray.    His  countenance  was  at  once  commanding  and  gracious 

his  voice  sweet  and  powerful.  He  swayed  us  by  a  will  so  gra- 
ciously exerted,  that  wo  wore  his  chains  without  knowing  it,  and 
it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  express  a  wish  to  make  it  our  own 
desire  also.  No  thought  of  rivalry  seemed  to  come  between  Helen 
and  myself,  deeply  as  we  were  both  interested  in  our  guest,  for  he 
invariably  treated  us  exactly  alike. 

We  had  thought  it  delightful  to  pass  the  summer  as  we  did  with 
our  brother  Leonard,  as  we  now  called  him  ;  but  when  autumn 
came,  the  grand,  glorious  autumn,  with  its  gorgeous  coloring,  its 
clear,  bracing  air,  and  magnificent  scenery,  changing  everyday  to 
new  beauty,  I  do  not  think  there  were  ever  happier  hearts  than 
ours.  Our  dream,  however,  was  broken  up  by  the  necessity  im- 
posed upon  Leonard  and  my  father  to  go  away  for  a  season.  They 
wore  to  visit  Leonard's  estate,  and  my  father  wished  to  make 
some  arrangements  named  in  Mr.  Mowbray's  will,  and  desired  his 
ward  to  accompany  him.  The  house  was  very  desolate  after  they 
had  gone.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  licon  loft  alone,  but  we  did 
not  rebel,  because  it  was  for  Leonard.  They  were  detained  seve- 
eral  weeks,  the  longest  we  had  ever  known  in  our  lives. 

How  beautiful  Helen  looked  on  the  night  of  their  arrival !  She 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  dress  herself  in  a  plain  black  dress  that  day, 
with  a  single  rose  in  her  hair.  Her  beautiful  arms  and  neck  were 
uncovered,  and  the  contrast  of  her  dress  was  singularly  charniin"-. 
When  Leonard  entered  the  room,  I  saw  that  he  was  struck  with 
her  appearance.  He  had  never  before  seen  her  save  in  colors.  He 
had  a  boyish  way  of  telling  when  he  was  pleased  with  any  one, 
and  he  could  not  help  telling  her  so  now.  She  said,  simply  :  "  I 
am  glad  you  like  me,  Leonard." 

I  do  not  know  how  this  little,  unimportant  circumstance  could 
have  affected  me  so  much  ;  but  I  became  so  silent  and  dull  that 
my  father  thought  me  ill.  Could  it  be  that  I  was  jealous  of 
Helen  ?  Alas !  it  was-  but  the  budding  of  that  bitter  fruit  that 
was  two  years  ripening  into  worse  than  Dead  Sea  apples.  I 
struggled  fiercely  against  it.    I  recalled  all  that  Helen  had  been 


to  me  before  he  came ;  I  wept,  prayed  against  it ;  but  on  my  heart 
and  life  the  deadly  influence  had  fallen,  blighting  every  generous 
feeling,  untwining  every  cord  of  sisterly  affection.  O,  Helen, 
sweet  angel  of  my  childhood  !  how  could  I  think  aught  of  evil 
against  thee  ■? 

I  was  very  ill  after  this,  and  Helen  was  my  nnrse.  I  knew  that 
when  she  thought  I  was  sleeping  she  would  steal  down  for  a  brief 
moment  to  see  Leonard.  I  could  not  look  at  her  when  she  re- 
turned, for  I  knew  that  her  checks  were  flushed  and  rosy  from  his 
kiss,  that  she  came  from  the  atmosphere  of  big  love — that  love 
which  I  lay  dying  to  receive.  One  night  he  watched  with  her, 
that  my  father  might  have  rest.  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall, 
and  neither  spoke  to  them  nor  looked  at  them  for  the  whole  night. 
They  thought  nie  in  a  stupor  ;  but  I  heard  all  they  said.  It  was 
mostly  of  me  that  they  talked,  and  Helen's  tones  of  pity  for  ray 
suftcrings  almost  turned  me  from  my  selfish  jealonsy.  The  next 
moment  a  term  of  endearment  to  Leonard,  from  her  lips,  seared 
me  against  her. 

Leonard  entered  upon  his  estate  while  I  lay  ill.  It  had  been 
determined  that  the  same  day  that  put  him  in  possession  of  it 
should  witness  his  marriage  with  Helen  ;  but  my  state  prevented 
it.  I  resolved  not  to  recover,  and  long  after  the  physician  pro- 
nounced me  convalescent,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  lie  in  silence  and 
darkness,  and  to  refuse  food  and  light.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  suspected  my  state  of  mind  ;  Helen  might  have  noticed  my 
coldness  when  she  spoke  of  her  marriage.  In  fact  she  did  so 
without  attributing  it  to  the  right  cause.     She  once  said,  sadly : 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  like  Leonard,  Alice.  I  thought  you  once 
regarded  him  as  a  brother." 

I  turned  upon  her  with  flashing  eyes,  for  I  thought  she  was  try- 
ing to  discover  my  real  feelings  ;  but  she  looked  so  sincere  that  I 
only  said,  carelessly  : 

"  If  you  like  him,  it  is  enough.  I  am  not  bound  to  like  other 
people's  lovers." 

Helen  went  to  the  altar  with  the  belief  that  I  disliked  Leonard. 
The  marriage  was  no  longer  delayed,  for  I  refused  positively  to 
go.  My  father  and  Leonard,  as  well  as  Helen,  seemed  hurt  at 
my  rtfuSal,  iiiiu  Helen  came  to  my  room  after  she  was  dressed, 
and  knelt  by  my  bed,  begging  me  to  try  to  rise  and  w^tfJ^aa-tbe 
ceremony.  She  even  oflTered  to  give  up  being  married  in  church 
if  I  would  go  down  stairs.  My  hanghty  refusal  might  almost 
have  betrayed  me,  had  she  not  been  so  persuaded  that  I  disliked 
Leonard. 

"  Goodby,  then,  Alice,"  she  said,  less  gently  than  I  had  ever 
heard  her  speak.  "  You  have  wounded  me  more  than  I  ever 
thought  you  could  do.  Sometime  yon  may  know  what  a  noble 
heart  Leonard  possesses." 

Heavens  !  did  I  not  know  ?  Leonard  came  and  took  leave  of 
me  kindly  but  very  seriously.  Something  of  Helen's  suspicion 
that  I  disliked  hira  might  have  communicated  itself  to  his  mind. 
I  soon  left  my  bed  after  they  had  gone.  My  father's  loneliness 
pained  me,  and  for  his  sake  I  exerted  myself.  We  went  back  to 
our  old  life  now,  except  that  Helen  was  missing.  We  heard  from 
them  every  day ;  and  twice  in  the  two  months  following  the  wed- 
ding they  had  surprised  us  with  appearing  just  as  we  sat  down  to 
dinner.  Leonard's  home  was  but  a  few  miles  off.  The  third 
time  they  insisted  so  strongly  upon  carrying  my  father  and  myself 
home  with  them  that  I  consented  to  go.  I  felt  that  perhaps  the 
sight  of  Leonard  as  a  married  man,  immersed  in  plain  domestic 
affairs  of  everyday  life  might  break  up  my  romantic  dreams  of 
his  perfections. 

On  the  road  to  their  bouse,  while  my  father  and  myself  were 
following  them  in  our  own  carriage,  he  unconsciously  revealed 
something  which  I  had  never  snspected.  Leonard  had  loved  me 
first,  and  only  that  Helen  had  seemed  to  like  him  best  did  he  fix 
upon  her.  At  this  disclosure  I  shrieked  aloud,  and  that  shriek 
betrayed  my  secret  to  my  father. 

"  Alas,  my  poor  child  \"  he  said,  "  is  it  indeed  so?  And  your 
illness — ah,  I  see  it  all  now  !" 

I  could  not  bear  his  pitying  words,  nor  his  self-reproach  ;  but 
my  secret  seemed  lighter  for  being  divided.  I  was  very  gay  on 
this  visit,  and  rattled  on  in  such  an  unwonted  strain  that  Helen 
asked  my  father  if  he  did  not  fear  that  my  senses  were  affected  by 
my  illness. 

I  must  hurry  over  the  last  few  days  of  my  stay.  My  father 
and  Leonard  went  away  together  to  stay  through  the  night.  I 
slept  with  Helen,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  in  my  sleep  I 
divulged  what  my  father  had  told  me,  as  well  as  my  love  for 
Leonard.  So  strongly  did  this  aft'ect  her,  that  fever  and  delirium 
followed,  and  when  the  travellers  returned,  Helen  was  apparently 
dying.  Then  I  realized  the  full  force  of  my  own  sinful  love  for 
her  husband.  I  besought  her  forgiveness  by  every  tender  argu- 
ment I  could  use.  She  was  beyond  all  that.  Already  the  gates 
of  the  Eternal  City  were  opening  to  receive  her,  and  I  could  not 
even  catch  the  hem  of  her  robe  as  she  floated  up  thither.  O,  Helen  ! 
my  sister !  If  this  could  have  been  spared  ;  but  no,  it  was  a  part 
of  my  bitter  punishment  that  she  should  thus  learn  my  secret  and 
die  ihrongh  the  knowledge  of  it ! 


Five  years  have  elapsed.  My  father  and  myself  still  live  at 
Lockley  House,  and  Leonard,  a  lonely  and  melancholy  man,  at 
his  own.  Latterly  he  has  spoken  words  to  me  that  make  mo 
tremble.  Last  night  he  said,  looking  at  my  mourning  dress,  which 
I  have  never  laid  aside,  "  Poor  Alice  !  it  was  not  your  fault,  after 
all !"  And  this  night,  again,  he  said,  "  Why  cannot  we  three  live 
together?"  I  dare  not  grasp  at  this  and  call  it  hope,  for  Helen's 
form  seems  near  me.  Y''et  would  Helen  grudge  me  a  few  years  of 
happiness  after  that  terrible  misery  ?  Would  she  forbid  me  to 
make  Leonard's  life  less  cheerless  ?  O,  Helen,  my  sister,  give  me 
some  sign  that  yon  are  not  angry  at  my  thoughts  ! 
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THOMAS  CARLYLiE. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  one  of 
the  most  original  thinkers  and  writers  that 
Great  Britain  ever  produced,  whose  "  His- 
tory of  Fredericlc  the  Great "  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  reading  world 
of  Europe  and  America,  is  from  a  photo- 
graphic likeness  recently  taken,  and  must 
therefore  be  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Middlebie,  near  to  the  village  of  Eccle- 
fechan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
4th  ot  December,  1795.  His  father,  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  force  of  character,  was  a 
small  farmer  in  ea^y  circumstances;  and 
his  mother,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago 
at  a  ripe  old  age,  was  a  woman  of  superior 
intelligence  and  of  earnest  piety.  The 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  numerous  family,  and  as  such  re- 
ceived an  education  the  best  of  its  kind  that 
Scotland  could  at  the  period  of  his  youth 
afford.  He  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  sent 
to  the  parish  school  of  Ecclefechan,  and, 
when  in  his  thirteenth  year,  to  the  gram- 
mar school  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Annan.  Carlyle  began  his  studies  at  the 
Edinburgh  University  with  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  Scotch  Church.  About  the 
year  1819,  however,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  when  his  education 
was  so  far  advanced  that  he  might  have  be- 
come a  preacher,  a  change  of  views  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  intended  profession, 
and  he  accepted  a  situation  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  a  large  school  at  Kirkcaldy, 
in  Fifeshire.  Finding  the  vocation  of 
schoolmaster  an  irksome  as  well  as  an  un- 
profitable one,  after  a  probation  of  three 
years,  he  abandoned  tuition,  and  devoted 
himself  professionally  to  literature.  His 
first  work  was  a  translation  of  Legendre's 
"  Geometry,"  to  which  he  prefixed  an  orig- 
inal "Essay  on  Proportion."  This  was 
followed,  in  1823,  by  a  "  Life  of  Schiller," 
which  appeared  in  the  London  ^J?."^;;no. 
The  "  Life "  was  favorably  received,  and 
CUT  Jtl'uJg^'aiithor  forthwith  commenced  a 
translation  ot  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
This  translation,  the  first  actual  introduc- 
tion of  Goethe  to  the  British  reading  world, 
attracted  no  small  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion. His  name  now  speedily  became  <a- 
miliar  to  the  public  ear,  and  ere  long  his 
circumstances  appeared  sufficiently  promis- 
ing to  warrant  his  proposing  for  the  hand 
of  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions to  whom  he  was  attached.  This  lady, 
Miss  Welsh,  the  only  daughter  of  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  of  good  fortune,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  reformer,  John 
Knox,  brought,  with  other  property  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  a  farm  called  Craigenputtoch, 
which  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Dumfries,  in  one  of  the  most  solitary  dis- 
tricts of  western  Scotland.  To  this  se- 
cluded residence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  retired  almost  immediately 
after  their  marriage,  and  from  here  he  commenced  a  correspon- 
dence with  Goethe,  which,  though  too  soon  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  the  great  philosopher  in  1832,  has  exercised  a  permanent 
influence  upon  Carlyle's  subsequent  career.  Mr.  Carlyle  com- 
menced a  series  of  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 


was  a  contributor  to  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  established  in  1828,  and  to  Brew- 
ster's Edinburgh  Cyclopaidia,  then  in 
course  of  publication.  He  next  produced 
his  "Sartor  Resartus "  (literally  "The 
Tailor  Out-tailored "),  or  an  imaginary 
history  of  a  certain  Herr  Teufelsdreck,  an 
eccentric  German  professor  and  philoso- 
pher. About  the  middle  of  1834  Mr. 
Carlyle  removed  to  London,  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  Here,  in  1837,  he 
wrote  his  "French  Revolution— A  His- 
tory." In  the  summer  of  this  year  he 
made  his  appearance  as  a  public  lecturer, 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  Ger- 
man Literature."  This  was  followed,  in 
1838,  by  a  second  course  on  "  The  History 
of  Literature  :  or,  the  Successive  Periods 
of  European  Culture."  The  next  year  he 
gave  a  third  series,  on  "The  Revolutions 
of  Modern  Europe  ;"  and,  finally,  in  1840, 
he  delivered  a  series  on  "Heroes,  Hero- 
worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History."  The 
last  of  these  courses  only  was  published. 
These  lectures  were  succeeded,  in  1843,  by 
"  Past  and  Present,"  a  work  contrasting  in 
a  philosophical  spirit,  English  society  of 
the  middle  ages  with  that  of  our  own  days ; 
and  this  again,  in  1845,  by  "Oliver  Crom- 
well's Letters  and  Speeches,"  beneath 
which  unpretending  title  was  hidden  one 
of  the  best  histories  of  the  time  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  Four  years  subsequent- 
ly appeared  the  "Latter-day  Pamphlets  ;" 
and  in  another  year,  1850,  the  "Lite  of 
John  Sterling."  Since  that  period  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  been  incessantly  engaged  on 
his  "  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia," the  first  two  volumes  of  which  have 
just  appeared,  and  are  to  be  followed  short- 
ly by  two  more, 
interest  and  power. 


This  is  a  work  of  p-eat 


THOMAS    CARLYLE. 


have  since  been  repeatedly  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  Miscel- 
lanies." The  first  of  them  was  an  essay  on  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
and  appeared  in  1827  ;  this  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  an 
eloquent  article  on  German  Literature,  and  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
biographical  sketch  of  poor  Burns.  Other  essays,  in  the  same 
periodical,  followed  shortly  after ;  at  the  same  period  Mr.  Carlyle 


PIAZZA  DI  SOLOFRA, 

IN    SALERNO,    NAPLES,    ITALT. 

The  picturesque  character  of  the  street 
scene  on  this  page  would  alone  commend 
it  to  notice,  if  no  special  interest  attached 
to   the  view.     The   square  campanile   or 
bell  tower,     the    massive    faqade    of   the 
church,  the  monument  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,   the    gloomy  piles    of   MediiEval 
buildings,  the  strange  figures  in  the  streets, 
priests,  peasants,  townspeople,  mules  and 
beggars,  convey  an  impressive  idea  of  an 
old  Italian  town.     Salerno,  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  to  which  it 
gives  name,  is  and  has  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  recent  earthquake  which  hfts 
visited  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.     On  the  first  night  of  the  catas- 
trophe the  shocks  were  perpetual  at  Saler- 
no.    Here,  one   account    states,   a  great 
number  of  houses,  including  the  Palace  of 
the   Intendenza,  and   the  quarters  of  the 
gendarmerie,  were  severely  afl^ected  ;  near 
Salerno  a  church  and  belfry  fell  killing  two  ladies.     The  old  city 
is  irregularly  and  badly  built ;  the  cathedral  alone  remains  to  mark 
the  importance  of  Salerno  in  the  middle  ages  ;  but  much  of  its 
characteristic  architecture  has  been  destroyed.   The  other  churches 
contain  little  worthy  of  observation.     Some  of  the  public  build- 
ings are,  however,  remarkable  for  their  architecture. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Votaokdr.— In  Tunis  four  different  rolored  turbans  are  worn,  the  white  by 
notaries,  the  green  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  Mohammed,  the  red  by 
those  w!io  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  the  bincic  by  the 
Jews,  who  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  other  head-dress. 

YouNO  Politician.— The  House  of  Representatives  is  compo.-'ed  of  members 
from  the  several  States,  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
apportioned  to  the  population  in  the  following  manner:  After  each  decen- 
nial census,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  is  to  add  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons — including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed— three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.  This  aggre- 
gate is  to  be  divided  by  233,  and  the  quotient,  rejecting  fractions,  is  to  be 
the  ratio  of  apportionment  to  the  several  States.  The  representative  popu- 
lation of  each  State,  ascertaintd  in  the  same  manner  and  divided  by  the 
above-named  ratio,  will  give  a  quotient  which  is  the  apportionment  for  that 
State.  Any  loss  by  fractions  is  to  be  made  up  by  assigning  to  as  many 
States  having  the  largest  fractions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  matte  the  whole 
number  of  representatives  233.  one  additional  member  each.  And  if,  after 
the  apportionment,  new  States  are  admitted,  representatives  are  assigned  to 
such  States  on  the  above  basis  in  addition  to  the  limited  number  of  233; 
but  such  excess  is  to  continue  only  till  the  next  apportionment  under  the 
succeeding  census.  Besides  the  representatives  from  the  States,  then-  is  a 
delegate  from  each  territory,  who  has  a  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 
The  compensation  of  the  members  is  S3000  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 
speaker  S6000,  and  ?8  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel  in  going  and  re- 
turning. 

Maria  S. — If  you  have  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good  don't  trouble  your- 
self about  the  rest  Antl  if  you  have  not  even  that,  let  the  approbation  of 
a  well  informed  conscience  make  you  easy  in  the  meanwhile. 

M.  R..  Woburn.  Mass. — We  never  venture  on  medical  prescriptions;  how- 
ever, in  reply  to  your  question,  we  copy  the  following  statement,  without. 
however,  vouching  for  its  accuracy  :  A  cure  for  the  small  pox  has  been 
communicated  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  the  method  of  Dr. 
Landell  of  Brazil.  The  doctor  dissolves  a  little  vaccine  lymph,  from  four  to 
six  drops,  in  as  many  ounces  of  cold  w.iter,  and  gives  to  the  patient  a  table 
spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  favorable  result  of  this  exhibition 
is,  that  it  mitigates  the  S3  mptoms,  modifies  the  species,  and  cures  the  small 
pox. 

Pupil.— Franklin's  epitaph  on  himself  was:  "  The  body  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, printer  (like  the  cover  of  an  old  book,  its  contents  torn  out,  and  stript 
of  its  lettering  and  gilding),  lies  here,  food  for  worms;  yet  the  work  itself 
shall  not  be  lost,  for  it  will  appear  once  more  in  a  new  and  more  beautiful 
edition,  corrected  and  amended  by  the  author." 

Experimenter.— Oxygen  gas  is  generally  prepared  from  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. Take  an  iron  bottle  having  a  tube  proceeding  from  the  mouth, 
nearly  fill  it.  introduce  the  farther  end  of  the  tube  Into  the  lower  aperture 
of  a  gas-holder,  and  surround  the  bottle  with  hot  coals  until  it  is  raised  to 
a  bright  red  heat. 


4    ^a^    » 


Transfusion. — The  practice  of  saving  the  life  of  a  j)atient  by 
the  transfer  of  blood  from  a  liealthy  person,  was  lately  performed 
by  Dr.  Wheatcroft,  an  English  surgeon.  We  wish  some  method 
could  be  discovered  of  milking  mosquitoes  return  the  blood  they 
borrow  without  leave. 


<     mmm    * 


Col.  Paran  Stevens. — This  gentleman  has  taken  the  splendid 
new  hotel  in  New  York,  and  will  call  it  the  Mt.  Vernon  House. 


Relative  Immorality. — In  Philadelphia  lately  a  man  was 
fined  $16  for  intoxication  and  S5  for  swearing. 


SPLINTERS. 


....   Mesfrs.  Cutting  &  Turner,  Tremont  Row,  now  lake  like- 
nesses on  stone,  from  which  copies  arc  printed  in  tine  Htylc. 

....   Among  the  beque.sts  of  the  late  Ehenczer  Fnincis,  was  one 
of  $500  to  his  physician,  Dr.  Jackson.     The  heirs  added  S.'iOOc). 

....   Those  men  talk  most  who  think  least ;  as  frogs  cease  their 
quacking  when  a  person  brings  a  light  to  the  waterside. 

Bulwer  says  that  smoking  affords  the  softest  consolation 

to  man,  next  to  that  which  comes  from  heaven. 

. . .  An  association  of  boarding-house  keepers  has  been  formed 
in  this  city  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  seamen. 

....   Messrs.  Ford  &.  Kunkel  have  raised  by  subscription  the 
sum  of  $.50,000  for  building  a  theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

lohn   VandenhofF,   the  veteran   tragedian,  lately  look  a 

final  farewell  of  the  stage  in  the  city  of  Liverpool,  lOiiglmid. 

....  In  California  recently  the  masonic  order  of  Knights  Temp- 
lars had  a  splendid  parade,  mounted  on  black  bor.ies. 

...     Stephen  C.  Massett,  better  known  as  "Jeemes  Pipes  of 
Pipesvillo,"  gives  attractive  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments. 
. .   In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  city  of  churches  and  pood  taste, 
they  are  building  a  new  opera  house,  also  a  church  for  Beecher. 

...   The  Board  of  Council,  New  York  recently  iippropriated 
$300,000  additional  to  the  Central  Park. 

.   Mrs.  Matilda  Heron  Stoepel  is  the  mother  of  a  fine  child. 
May  it  have  the  genius  of  father  and  mother ! 

The  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  by  Dr.  Holmes, 
published  by  Phillips  &  Sampson,  meets  with  a  great  sale. 

Messrs.    Ticknor  &  Fields   at  the  "  corner,"    are  over- 
whelmed with  orders  for  their  beautiful  "  Household  Waverley." 

The  theatre  at   Santiago,  a  magnificent   structure,  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  $180,000,  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  splendid  painting  by  Rubens,  "  Magdalen  renouncing 

the  Vanities  of  the  World,"  has  been  much  admired  in  New  York. 

A  Cincinnati  paper  thinks  it  would  be  no  harm  if  certain 

rowdies  in  that  "  ilk  "  were  "  respectably  killed." 

We   congratulate   our  fair  readers  on  the  latest  French 

fashion  for  bonnets.     They  really  protect  the  head. 

Landlords  in  Paris  are  so  extortionate,  that  at  the  very 
next  revolution  they  wi.l  certainly  all  be  guillotined. 

Col.  Colt  was  recently  reported  dead — but  he  is  alive  and 

kicking,  unlike  his  pistols,  which  never  kick. 

The  old  Franklin  house,  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and 

Union  Streets,  ha«  been  utterly  demolished.     ,Sic  transit,  etc. 

Some  of  the  ferry-boats  which  ply  between  New  York  and 

Brooklyn  are  lighted  by  gas.     A  new  idea  and  a  very  good  one. 


COM.MERCE  WITH  ASI.\. 

The  settlement  of  our  Pacific  coast  with  the  new  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oregon,  and  Washington,  soon  to  be  a  State,  will  open 
up  a  vast  trade  with  Hindostan,  China,  Japan,  and  other  Asiatic 
countries.  The  favorable  proximity  of  that  coast  to  Asia,  its 
admirable  seaports,  its  vast  extent  of  back  country,  and  the  enter- 
prising character  of  its  inhabitants,  all  bespeak  for  it  a  vast  com- 
merce, with  the  nations  that  lay  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Puget's  Sound,  the  Bay  of  Columbia,  and  San 
Francisco,  are  all  destined  to  bo  great  depots  for  a  foreign  com- 
merce that  will,  in  process  of  time,  rival  that  of  our  Atlantic 
States.  Not  only  will  the  products  and  the  wants  of  the  seaboard 
States  minister  to  commerce,  but  all  the  vast  interior,  embracing 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  destined  to  swell  its 
flood  in  the  time  to  come.  Nay,  more  than  this.  When  the  rail- 
road routes  shall  stretch  across  the  continent,  from  the  three  prin- 
cipal foci  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  States,  all  the  commerce  of 
the  Union  with  Asia  will  seek  its  outlet  in  that  direction,  as  well 
as  the  Asiatic  trade  of  western  Europe.  Saving  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, that  imperative  necessity  of  modem  commerce,  will  effect 
this  entire  change  in  the  traffic  of  the  world,  just  as  soon  as  our 
trans- continental  railroads  shall  be  built,  for  the  route  from  England 
to  Asia  across  this  continent  will  then  be  her  shortest  and  most 
direct  course ;  whereas  for  us  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  distance 
will  be  shortened  one-half,  and  the  time  three-quarters. 

In  view  of  these  important  considerations,  the  recent  action  of 
our  government  in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  China, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  most  favored  nations,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  opportune.  It  evinced  a  breadth  of  statesmanship  and 
comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  future  wants  of  our  country, 
which  are  extremely  creditable  to  IVIr.  Buchanan  and  his  cabinet. 
China  proper  contains  a  population  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  by  that  treaty  the  trade  of  that  vast  nation  is 
thrown  open  to  us.  It  is  situated  directly  opposite  to  the  States 
of  our  Pacific  coast,  and  there,  if  anywhere,  must  the  rising  com- 
merce of  these  States  find  its  most  beneficial  market.  The  Chinese 
nation  is  open  to  improvement  and  the  advance  of  civilization, 
and  when  this  shall  take  place,  the  commerce  of  that  country  will 
be  worth  greatly  more  to  us  than  at  present.  The  way  is  also  pro- 
vided in  that  treaty,  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  by  the 
free  toleration  of  Christianitj'  in  China,  which  is  secured  by  ex- 
press stipulation.  The  improving  and  elevating  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  will  give  the  needed  impulse  to  China,  awake  it 
from  its  stagnation  of  centuries,  and  send  it  forward  on  the  high- 
road of  civilization.  Thus  while  elevating  the  people  in  the  scale 
of  humanity,  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  them  will  con- 
tribute to  make  them  more  valuable  and  more  desirable  subjects  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  our  own  land.  Seldom  in  the  affairs 
of  great  nations  do  we  see  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  material 
prosperity  thus  walk  hand  in  hand  together,  as  the  result  of  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  diplomacy.  The  spectacle  is  creditable  to 
our  country  and  its  rulers,  however  much  it  may  provoke  the  jeal- 
ous animadversions  of  the  British  press. 

1  »• ^  > 

THE  USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ARTS. 

We  have  in  hand  a  little  diamond  pamphlet,  just  published  by 
Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.,  299  1-2  Washington  Street,  entitled  "A 
Glance  at  the  Progress  and  Position  of  the  Useful  and  Beautiful 
Arts."  It  is  principally  devoted  to  the  daguerreotype  and  photo- 
graphic art,  in  which  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.  are  such  admirable  pro- 
ficients. This  establishment  is  complete  in  all  its  departments, 
reception  rooms,  studios  and  operating  rooms,  and  they  take 
daguerreotypes  and  photographs  of  all  sizes,  plain  and  colored,  in 
a  style  of  unsurpassed  perfection.  Some  of  their  photographic 
heads  colored  in  oil,  are  the  finest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen. 
Messrs.  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.  are  very  happy  in  their  portraits  of 
ladies  and  children.  During  a  recent  visit  to  their  gallery  we 
were  surprised  to  find  how  many  distinguished  statesmen,  divines, 
literary  and  scientific  men,  judges,  governors  and  other  celebrities, 
had  confided  to  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.  the  task  of  handing 
down  their  features  to  posterity.  We  trust  that  none  of  our 
friends  from  the  country  or  from  other  States,  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
will  fail  to  call  at  299  1-2  Washington  Street. 


-4 »  M^      I 


Robbery  and  Repentance. — A  woman  was  detected  recent- 
ly, in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  pocketing  a  package  of  gloves  in  a 
store.  When  charged  with  the  theft,  she  burst  into  tears  and  ten- 
dered a  $20  bill  in  payment.  The  merchant  took  but  $5,  and 
gave  her  $1 5  in  change,  but  on  counting  the  cash  at  night  that 
$20  bill  was  found  to  be  a  counterfeit.  We  suppose  in  this  age  of 
brass  and  gold,  of  admiration  for  success  no  matter  how  obtained, 
that  this  woman  must  be  regarded  as  a  heroine.  We  ought  to 
have  a  Legion  of  Dishonor — we  certainly  have  a  legion  of  dis- 
honorables. 


What  Shakspeabe  said. — Shakspeare's  Prospero  tells  Cal- 
liban  that  his  mother,  "  the  foul  witch  Sycorax,"  with  age  and 
envy,  "  was  grown  into  a  hoop."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
such  accident  as  this  occurs  to  the  present  generation. 


Profanity. — Profane  language  is  to  conversation  what  ten  inch 
spikes  would  be  to  veneering — splitting,  shivering  and  defacing  it. 
It  is  in  bad  taste,  offensive  to  a  majority,  and  gratifying  to  none. 


A  NAUTICAL  Catastrophe. — The  crew  of  a  sailing  boat 
threw  out  all  her  ballast.  She  was  consequently  upset — destroyed 
by  lightening. 
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A  fine  Idea. — The  p«st  and  the  future  are  alike  shrondep 
from  us ;  the  one  wears  the  widow's  veil — the  other  the  virgin's. 


FOR    THE    NEW    YEAR! 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  Bullou's  Pictorial  for  the  year 
1859.  Two  numbers  more  will  complete  the _/i/?een«A  volume  of  the 
work,  and  with  the  number  for  January  first,  commences  volnme 
sixteenth.  We  shall  bring  out  during  the  next  year  some  of  the 
best  novelettes  we  have  ever  published,  besides  which  we  have 
added  to  our  regular  corps  of  contributors,  some  of  the  best  male 
nnil  female  writers  in  this  country.  We  shall  commence  the  new 
volume  with  a  fine  original  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Ohnb,  one  of  the  most  graceful  lady  writers  now  living, 
entitled : 

THE  CHANGELING: 

—  or, 

THE    F-A.LSE    HEIR. 

Founded  on  Incidents  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

We  shall  follow  this  by  other  equally  attractive  tales,  besides 
which  we  shall  continue  our  large  amount  of  entertaining  original 
stories,  sketches,  adventures,  biographies,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a 
vast  number  of  fine  pictures  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Espec- 
ially will  our /^or^raiVs,  alone,  be  worth  more  than  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  our  paper.  They  will  be  largo,  finely  engraved  from 
original  sittings,  and  the  biographies  will  be  written  by  able  and 
faithful  pens,  describing  eminent  cotemporary  men,  and  forming  a 
marked  feature  of  the  volume.  In  this  department  we  shall  spare 
neither  labor  nor  expense. 

Altogether  we  intend  to  make  the  Pictorial  as  attractive  and 
intrinsically  valuable,  as  we  have  done  heretofore,  and  to  present 
such  a  weekly  visitor  for  the  domestic  fireside  as  shall  be  welcome 
all  over  the  land.  There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country 
so  small,  but  that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  ob- 
tained for  "  Ballou's  Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured 
for  each  at  about  $1  67  a  year,  besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person 
who  sends  the  name  and  money.  Any  person  desiring  to  form  a 
club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by  sending  us  a 
lino  to  that  efiect. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year S2  60 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  OO 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club) 20  00 

O"  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Tu£  Flag  Of  00» 
DsioN,  when  taken  together.  $S  50  per  annum. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Pubtiahtr. 
No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1   m»»   > 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT,  CORNWALL,  ENGLAND. 

The  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  last  page  of  the 
present  number  is  one  of  the  most  striking  landscapes  we  hare 
yet  published.  The  singular  mountain  crowned  with  antique 
buildings  rising  in  the  centre,  the  tide  rushing  over  the  shallows, 
the  fishing  craft  bending  before  the  gale,  and  the  fishermen  beach- 
ing their  boats,  form  one  of  those  combinations  of  picturesque 
features  that  the  eye  loves  to  linger  on.  St.  Michael's  Mount  is 
a  granite  rock  in  Mount's  Bay,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  Marazion.  It  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form,  partially  cov- 
ered with  buildings,  surmounted  by  a  chapel  founded  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  It  is  the  Oc- 
rium  of  Ptolemy,  and  most  probably  the  Iktas  whence,  in  former 
times,  tin  w.is  shipped  from  Cornwall.  On  it  a  priory  was  found- 
ed by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  it  was  a  fortified  port  of  some 

considerable  importance  during  the  Parliamentary  War. 
1  ^.^  > 

England  and  France. — The  English  are  wisely  forgetting  as 
fast  as  they  can  the  little  episode  of  Louis  Napoleon's  sending 
war-ships  to  the  Tagus  to  enforce  his  demand  for  the  restitution 
of  the  Charles  George,  seized  on  a  charge  of  slave  trading  and 
for  the  liberation  of  her  captain,  etc.  England  sent  two  screw- 
steamers  to  watch  the  French,  but  did  nothing  else.  When  Louis 
Napoleon's  bold  attitude  was  crowned  by  success,  the  English 
journals  vapored,  but  they  are  mute  now,  and  had  better  remain 
so.  John  Bull  lives  in  a  glass  house  and  had  better  not  throw 
stones.  We  love  the  old  fellow  when  he  appears  bluff,  jolly,  and 
natural,  but  we  sidle  away  from  him  whenever  he  assumes  the 
hated  look  of  Pecksniff. 


Mr.  Stephen  Massett.—"  Col.  Jeems  Pipes  0/ PipesvilU,"  the 

well-known  and  popular  correspondent  of  the  New  York   Spirit 

of  the  Times,  has  achieved  quite  a  triumph  in  Boston,  New  York, 

Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  in  his  clever  monologue  entertainment 

called    "Song  and    Chit- Chat   oj    Travel   in   many  Lands."     He 

draws   crowded   houses,  and   richly  deserves   the   harvest  he  is 

reaping. 

<  » »»  > 

"Jot  hath  Tears." — At  a  marriage  in  Adrian,  Michigan, 
after  the  ceremony,  the  bride  burst  into  tears  of  course.  Where- 
upon the  bridegroom,  a  stout  six  foot  fellow,  following  the  exam- 
ple, blubbered  like  a  calf,  and  on  being  remonstrated  with,  roared 
out:  "Lcm'mc  alone!  I  feel  as  bad  abeout  it  as  she  doos — you 
onfeclin'  critters  !" 


Another  Telegraph. — A  line  of  sounding  for  another  tele- 
graph from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  entrance  of  the 
English  Channel,  via  Fayal,  Western  Islands,  has  just  been  made. 
The  depth  in  one  place  exceeded  3000  fathoms,  which  was  the 
extent  of  the  lead  line  used  on  board. 
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TRUE    REST. 

BY  J.   S.   DWIGHT. 

Sweet  in  the  pleasure 
Itself  cannot  spoil! 

I5  not  true  leisure 
Oue  with  true  toil? 

Thou  who  wouldst  taste  Lt, 

Still  do  thy  best; 
Use  it,  uot  waste  it. 

Else  'tis  no  rest. 

"Wouldst  behold  beauty- 
Near  thee — all  round? 

Only  hath  duty 

Such  a  sight  found. 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career; 
Uest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion, 
Clear  without  strife, 

Fleeing  to  ocean 
After  its  life. 

Deeper  devotion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt; 
Fuller  emotion 

Heart  ncTcr  felt. 

Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  Uighest  and  Best! 

'XisonwHrd,  unswerving; 
And  that  is  true  rest. 


VICE. 
Think 'st  thou  there  is  uo  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains.     The  despotism  of  vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
AVhose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
Uowever  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. — Byron. 


GREATNESS. 
lie  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  man, 
Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conscious  ill 
And  deep  remorse  assailed,  a  wounded  spirit, 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave, 
And  only  them,     Ue  had  no  other  wound. — Joanna  Baillie. 


HOME. 


The  first  sure  symptoms  of  &  mind  in  health. 

Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  ftdt  at  home. — YouNG. 


GOSSIP    WITH     THE     READEB. 

The  first  snow!  What  a  flutter  it  causes  in  young  hearts  1  It  is  the  gage 
of  winter,  which  he  flings  upon  the  earth  in  token  of  his  speedy  coming  to 
claim  his  sovereignty,  and  defend  it  a  I'outrance.  Sometimes  he  flings  it 
down  in  tempestuous  fury  and  then  hurries  off  like  a  melo-dramatic  hero. 
This  year,  however,  he  did  his  spiriting  gently.  A  little  noiseless  (lurry  in 
the  night,  and  then  the  morning  sun  showed  a  fair  white  covering  on  roof 
and  street,  field  and  forest,  thin  and  delicate  as  the  frosting  to  a  wedding 
cake.     It  was  a  gentle  hint,  but  sufficient — an  avant-courier  of  winter,  and 

pleasantly  suggestive  of  sleigh-rides  and  other  delectations We  see  by 

some  of  our  late  foreign  exchanges  that  the  French  and  English  are  not  quite 
certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Chinese  to  their  recent  treaty  stipulations.  The 
fact  is  that  the  French  and  English  have  earned  the  undoing  hatred  of  the 
Celestials,  while  Russia  and  this  country  are  regarded  In  the  light  of  friends. 
We  can  afford  to  allow  the  London  Times  to  sneer  at  our  treaty— time  will 
show  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  us  than  their  treaty  will  be  to  them. 
It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  another  to  compel  the  for- 
eign parties  to  it  to  trade  with  you,  when  more  agreeable  customers  are  in 

the  market The  year  22.05  was  fixed  upon   by  the  astronomers  of  the 

last  century  for  the  annihilation  of  this  great  snap-bubble  of  a  world  we  live 
in.  The  extinguisher  waa  to  be  a  comet  ;  but  modern  science  has  renewed 
our  lease.  Mr.  Babinet  has  shown  that  the  ethereal  substance  of  comets  is 
incapable  of  producing  the  slightest  etfeet  on  our  planetary  sjstcm,  and  that 
one  of  these  long-haired  m<*teors  striking  the  earth  would  present  no  more  of 
an  obstacle  than  a  cloud  of  mist  to  a  locomotive  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 
Good  on  Mr  Babinet's  head!  We  like  him.  Now  bring  on  your  comet — 
who's  afraid? The  success  of  Mr.  Morphy,  the  joung  American  chess- 
player, has  revived  reminiscences  of  distinguished  amateurs,  among  others, 
Napoleon  the  First.  He  was  fond  of  the  game,  but  an  unlucky  pla3er.  The 
genius  which  with  such  infallible  skill  direc'ed  the  human  masses  launched 
against  each  other  on  the  buttle-field  became  confused  in  attempting  to  man- 
age the  little  kings,  queens,  and  pawns  on  the  board,  when  he  found  an  ad- 
versary bold  enough  to  dispute  the  victory  with  him.     When  he  lost  a  game 

bis   ill-humor   was  excessive The   production  of  opera  at  the   Boston 

Theatre  reminds  us,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
country  manager  produced  the  lyric  drama  at  his  cst^iblishment.  The  bills 
contained  the  following  programme:  '^  Grand  representation  of  Lucrtzia 
Borgia,  a  celebrated  opera  in  three  acts.  For  the  music,  which  would  only 
embarrass  the  progress  of  the  action,  wiil  be  substituted  an  int^-re.stlng  and 

lively  dialogue." Victor  Hugo  is  writing  poetry  in  exile.     Will  he  return 

to  Paris  while  Napoleon  lives?  We  hardly  think  so,  for  the  ruler  of  France 
can  hardly  forget  that  Hugo  wrote  of  him  only  a  few  years  .'•ince,  as  follows: 
**  To  feign  death  is  his  art.  He  lies  mute  and  motionless,  looking  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  his  object  until  the  hour  for  action  comes,  when  he  turns 
his  head,  and  springs  upon  his  prey.  His  policy  starts  out  on  }ou  abruptly, 
at  some  unheeded  turning,  pistol  in  hand,  like  a  robber.  Up  to  that  point, 
there  is  the  least  possible  movement.  Louis  Napolfon  sometimes  breaks  this 
Bilence;  but  then  ho  does  uot  speak,  be  lies.  This  man  lies  as  other  men 
brcnthe.  He  announces  an  honest  intention,  be  on  your  guard;  he  affirms, 
distrust  hiui ;  he  takes  an  oath,  tremble  for  your  life.''. ...  .It  is  not  only 
hard  to  distinguish  between  too  little  and  too  much,  but  between  the  good 
and  evil  intentions  of  the  different  would-be  reformers.  One  man  bawls  out 
**fire!''  that  he  may  save  the  house;  another  that  he  may  run  away  with 

the  furniture The  Curedo  Crescent  stat^ts  that  Mr.  George  Ohambcrlain 

of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  iu  Ceredo,  Eli  Thayer's 
Virginia  (Settlement,  on  which  he  intends  to  erect  a  large  woolen  cloth  man- 


ufactory  A  letter  was  dropped  into  the  post-office  in  Greenfield.  Mass., 

recently,  directed  to  *'  Eggarborcitty  Nuschersy.'"  After  some  study,  it  wag 
ecnt  to  Egg  Harbor  city,  Neiv  Jersey. ....  .Sohruling,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, has  been  experimenting  as  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from 
the  lungs.  A  man  30  years  old,  in  repose,  exhaled  12  grammes  per  hour,  in 
active  exercise,  24  grammes  per  hour.  A  tippler  threw  out  but  7  grammes  in 
repose  and  11  in  exercise      The  drunkard's  carbon  is  retained  and  burns  up 

the  vital  organs A  vessel  which  arrived  at  Baltimore  a  few  days  .'^ince, 

with  a  cargo  of  rum,  has,  with  her  cargo,  been  confiscated  by  the  collector, 
because  the  rum  wa^  in  casks  of  only  sixty  gallons  capacity.  The  revenue 
law  provides  that  spirituous  liiiuor.-',  with  the  exception  of  brandy  and  arrack, 
shall  uot  be  imported  iu  casks  of  less  than  ninety  gallons.  The  vessel  and 
cargo  are  valued  at  §20,000 The  mayor  of  Port-smouth,  Va..  has  deter- 
mined to  put  a  stop  to  the  habit  of  swearing  on  the  street,  for  which  inde- 
cency he  ha?  already  fined  a  great  many  persons,  without  respect  to  rank  or 

condition. A  few  diys  ago,  says  a  Munich  letter,  a  female  fainted  in  one 

of  the  streets  of  this  city.  An  elderly  gentleman  who  approached  the  spot 
where  she  was  l>ing  rc'i nested  some  of  the  persons  present  to  go  and  bring  a 
medical  maa.  They  all  replied  that  they  knew  not  where  to  find  one.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  he,  •'  I  will  go  myself,''  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a 
doctor,  who  applied  the  proper  remedies  to  the  poor  woman.  The  kind-heart- 
ed old  gentleman  wan  King  Louis  of  Bavaria.     Is  it  possible?    Then  it  is  true 

that  kings  are  human  beings  I.  L.  Allen  of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  met  with  a 

singular  and  painful  accident  recently.  He  wears,  or  rather  did  wear,  a  most 
luxuriant  pair  of  whiskers,  a  foot  or  less  in  length.  While  running  a  sugar- 
mill,  which  was  worked  by  steam,  the  whiskers  on  and  under  the  left  side  of 
his  face  and  neck  were  caught  iu  the  machinery,  and  every  hair  of  them  torn 

out  by  the  roots,  leaving  the  skin  as  bare  as  the  hand "  Podoscaphes  ■' 

for  walking  on  the  water  are  all  the  rage  ou  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
some  Yankee  firm  ought  to  introduce  them  here.  It  would  be  quite plea.«iaut 
to  take  a  moonlight  stroll  on  Charles  River,  or  a  week's  ramble  on  the  Merri- 

mac  or  Connecticut We  extract  the  following  from  a  paper  printed  and 

published  at  .Jerusalem  :  "  The  windmill  built  by  Mr.  Uolman  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  land  purchased  and  enclosed  by  Sir  Joseph  Montefiore  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Zion,  is  now  in  full  operation.  The  Jews  were  disposed  to  speak 
slightingly  of  any  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  themselves  from  this  mill,  whilst 
it  was  in  the  course  of  erection;  but  the  case  is  altered  now;  numbers  of 
persons  go  to  admire  the  elegance  of  the  structure,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
machinery,  whilst  it  is  found  that  genuine  tiour  is  to  be  procured  at  much 

smaller  expense  for  grinding  than  formerly."' A  rather  novel  swimming 

match  recently  took  place  at  Fisher-raw,  Edinburgh,  between  a  barber  and  a 
dog,  for  X5  a  side.  The  distance  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  barber 
took  the  lead,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  dog,  which,  after  a  good  strug- 
gle, went  in  winner  by  about  ten  yards The  Old  South  clock  was  pur- 
chased in  1768  of  Gawcn  Brown,  at  a  cost  of  something  over  S300,  which 
was  raised  by  subscriptions  from  ninety  gentlemen,  in  amounts  varying  from 
two  guineas  to  one  dollar  each.  Such  has  become  the  celebrity  of  the  clock 
on  the  Old  South  Church,  that  almost  any  timepiece  which  is  not  ''right  by 
the  Old  South '■  is  deemed  a  poor  time-keeper.  At  the  time  of  putting  up 
this  clock   the   "Old  South'"   was  known  as    Kev.   Dr    Sewall's    Meeting 

House There  is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  so  much   nicety  and  skill 

to  manage  as  vanity ;  nor  any  which  by  ill  management  makes  so  contempti- 
ble a  figure At  Syracuse,  not  long  since,  a  man  performed  the  feat  of 

walking  across  the  canal  on  a  rope  stretched  from  a  house  on  one  side  to  a 
bridge  on  the  other,  lie  faltered  in  the  middle  of  his  performance,  and  sat 
down  on  the  rope,  but  soon  arose  and  walked  across.  After  he  had  accom- 
plished the  undertaking,  he  performed  a  number  of  evolutions,  and  turned  a 

somerset  or  two,  to  show  that  he  was   "'as  good  as  new." The  mean 

annual  fall  of  raia  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  estimated,  according 

to  Lieut.  Maury,  at  about  five  feet The  editor  of  the  Utica  Herald  says 

that  he  once  knew  a  wild  woman  who  cut  out  her  own  daughter  in  the  good 
graces  of  her  lover,  and  married  him  herself.  To  obtain  revenge  for  this 
mean,  unmotherly  trick,  the  daughter  set  her  cap  for  the  young  man's  rich 
father  (of  whom  he  was  the  only  heir),  and  actually  married  him,  and  had 
children,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  other  parties.     This  occurred  in 

Onondaga  county The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 

writes  as  follows:  '-Rumors  are  in  circulation — though  rumor  has  long 
since  been  found  guilty  of  '  lying  ' — touching  the  brutality  of  the  Prince  of 
Pru&sias  son  to  his  wife,  our  princess  royal.  The  good  and  loyal  citizens  of 
Dover  assert  that  they  have  some  four  or  five  times  seen  Prince  Albert  (incog  ) 
cross  over  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  Prussian  capital,  so  great  and  so  just  are 
the  complaints  of  his  daughter.  It  is  even  as-^erted  that  the  queen  intends 
to  have  her  home,  and  to  let  her  live  on  her  :£8000  a  year  allowed  by  Parlia- 
ment  The  Kvening  Courier  understands  that  the  spiritualists  contem- 
plate petitioning  the  Legislature  of  MassachuiJetts,  at  its  next  session,  for  a 
grant  of  money — from  three  to  seven  thousand  dollars— to  enable  them  to 

"employ  scientific  men  to  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  spiritualism."' It 

is  said  that  the  old  Texan  ranger  has  nearly  disappeared.  There  are  no  long- 
er such  officers  in  command  as  ^Valker,  Gillespie,  McCuUoch  and  Jack  Hays. 
The  place  of  the  genuine  ranger  is  occupied  by  men  who  go  on  Indian  expe- 
ditions, not  to  defend  their  homes  and  propert}',  but  from  a  desire  to  plunder 
from  the  savages  and  pocket  the  liberal  pay  which  the  State  or  general  gov- 
ernment allows It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer,  to  remind  those  of  our  young  men  who  are  longing  for  the  emolu- 
ments attendant  upon  a  pugilistic  victory,  that  those  gentlemen  who  follow 
the  "  manly  art  "'  as  a  profession  generally  come  to  a  bad  end.  The  father 
of  Mr.  T.  Hyer,  who  enjoyed  the  distinguished  honor  of  participating  in  the 
first  ring  fight  in  the  United  States,  died  of  too  much  liquor;  Belcher  Kay 
died  of  too  much  fight;  William  Poole  died  of  too  much  bullet;  Paudeeu 
died  of  too  much  stab;  Yankee  SuUivau  died  of  too  much  vigilance  com- 
mittee, and  they  are  continually  dropping  off,  coming  to  a  violent  and  dis- 
graceful end.  unhonorcd  and  uncared-for.  Avoid,  therefore,  the  prize  ring, 
not  merely  as  actors,  but  as  spectators.  Black  boots,  become  an  itinerant 
dealer  in  tin  ware,  or  a  woman's  rights  lecturer,  sell  peanuts,  study  law,  or 
become  a  local  editor,  but  don't  for  the  sake  of  yourselves  or  friends  become 

a  pugilist The  St.  Petersburgh  Gazette  announces  that  Pjemal  Edine, 

the  son  of  Schamyl,  who,  after  being  made  prisoner,  had  passed  several  years 
of  his  life  in  Russia,  where  he  received  a  Kuropean  education,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  mountains,  has  lately  died  of  consumption  at  Zoul 

Kadi A  slab  of  marble  has  been  inserted  iu  the  wall  of  the  house  where 

Schubert,  the  musical  composer,  lived  at  Vienna.  His  name,  dates  of  birth 
and  death,  and  a  lyre,  are  alone  seen  on  the  stone An  Alexandrian  let- 
ter says:  *'  The  overflow  of  the  Nile  has  not  been  so  great  this  year  as  there 
was  reason  to  expect  The  waters  receded  rapidly,  and  a  very  large  extent  of 
land  was  not  properly  watered.  The  accounts  received  from  the  interior  on 
the  subject  of  the  cotton  crop  are  most  unfavorable.     Caterpillars  and  other 

in=ect?  have  appeared  iu  great  numbers." A  dog  was  shut  in  the  coal 

room  of  the  Housatonic  Engine  Company,  Pittsfield,  twenty-four  days  with- 
out food  of  any  kind.  He  was  accidentally  discovered,  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  company,  and  came  out  all  right,  "alive  and  kicking,"'  but  very 
much  dilapidated,  and  having  lost  about  thirty  pounds  of  flesh  in  the  in- 
terim  Not  many  ntiles  from  Boston,  two  sifiters  by  the  name  of  Pepper 

are  employed  in  the  same  establishment;  one  of  them  has  red  hair  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  red  pepper,  '  while  her  sister.  T\ith  black  hair,  is  kuownns 
.'  black  pepper." — a  male  relative  is  also  employed  in  the  same  place,  and  is 
called  *'  pepper  and  salt."  his  hair  fairly  representing  that  noted  oyster  sa- 
loon mixture.     Neither  of  these  persons  by  thtir  temper  partakes  of  thv  fiery 

nature  of  their  cognomen A  party  of  spiritual  men  and  women  dug  all 

night  near  the  baru  of  Charles  McQuesllou,  at  Londonderry.  N.  U,  and  made 
a  large  hole,  but  did  not  find  the  gold  promised  them. 


Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

In  Kagland,  Mr.  Briglifs  late  speeches  are  still  the  topic  of  conversation. 
Their  intense  radicalism  has  alarmed  the  old  conservatives.— At  Bradford, 
England,  the  wholesale  poisoning  by  accidentally  ml  ring  nr.senic  in  lozenges, 
b.as  resulted  in  seventeen  deaths,  and  hundreds  are  suffering  from  eating 
them.— The  excitement  about  France  and  Portugal  i<  fast  dying  away.  The 
idea  of  Portugal's  addre,ssiiig  a  protest  to  the  other  European  powers  is  sim- 
ply absurd.— Lord  Eglintown,  lord  lieuteniut  of  Ireland,  w.is  married  lately 
to  Lady  Adeline  Capel.— Itcv.  George  Gills  has  been  appointed  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  British  Columbia.— It  Is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  Emperor  of 
France  is  taking  steps  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  laying  up  stores  of  corn  In 
every  large  town  during  the  plentiful  years  in  order  to  provide  for  years  of 
scarcity.— In  the  recent  Spanish  elections,  all  the  Progressist  candidates  have 
been  chosen. — The  press  prosecutions  are  being  actively  carried  out  in  Wad- 
rid.— The  Prince  of  Ilohenzollern,  who  was  called  by  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia  to  form  a  new  administration,  is  father  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  and 
a  member  of  the  Hberal  party.— The  correspondence  between  the  young 
American  chess  hero,  Paul  Morphy,  and  Mr.  Staunton,  the  English  chess 
champion,  has  attracted  great  alt<>ntion  in  England.  Public  opinion  seems 
to  be  almost  universally  in  favor  of  Morphy.- The  exhibition  of  canaries  and 
other  choice  foreign  and  British  birds  in  the  English  Crystal  Palace  was  a 
complete  success.  The  tropical  department  wa-s  the  scene  of  the  show.— The 
queen's  last  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  a  distance  of  408  miles,  was 
performed  by  six  engines  in  eleven  hours,  the  average  speed  of  the  royal  train 
being  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  mean  variation  on  the  journey  was  only  four 
minutes,  and  so  complete  were  the  arrangements  that,  when  one  of  the 
guards  observed  the  door  of  one  of  the  carri.iges  fly  open,  while  the  train  was 
at  full  speed,  he  pulled  the  signal  line,  and  in  three  minutes  the  train  was 
stopped.— A  late  Frenth  writer  says  :  •'  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  final 
war  between  France  and  her  opposite  neighbor;  we  hate  each  other  too 
much  ;  it  is  in  vain  we  strive— we  must  either  eat  them,  or  they  eat  us." 

Instantaneous  Photography. 

An  important  step  in  photcgraphic  science  has  lately  been  talten  by  T. 
Skaife,  Esq.,  of  London.  Several  good  stereoscopic  pictures  have  been  taken 
by  him  from  steamers  in  rapid  motion,  and  from  open  boats,  by  means  of  a 
camera  fitted  with  his  patent  spring  shutters  and  his  patent  dart  movement, 
which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  employing  a  camera  stand  in  taking  a 
view.  In  addition  to  the  pictures  above  named,  a  stereoscopic  photograph 
has  also  been  taken  by  Mr.  Skaife  during  the  practice-firing  of  sharpnell 
shells  at  Plumstead  marshes  by  the  royal  artillery,  in  which  the  shell  itself  ia 
shown  in  the  act  of  bursting.  These  results  are  of  a  remarkable  character, 
and  appear  to  open  the  way  to  nautical  and  milit;vry  experiments  of  high 
ImportaDce. 

Prussia. 

A  duel  was  recently  fought  at  Berlin,  with  pistols,  at  fifteen  paces,  between 
an  officer  of  the  Garde  Reserve  regiment  and  a  young  nobleman.  The  cause 
of  the  meeting  is  not  known.  The  result  was  not  fatal,  but  the  ball  from  the 
officer's  pistol  just  grazed  the  forehead  of  the  young  nobleman,  who  wore  a 
Panama  straw  hat.  which  probably  saved  his  life,  for  being  very  stout  and 
elastic,  it  may,  perh.aps,  have  offered  some  slight  re.«istanee  to  the  bullet  and 
given  it  another  direction.  The  hat  was  whirled  from  the  young  man's  head 
by  the  force  of  the  blow,  and,  of  course,  ripped  up. 

Baron  Bothschild. 

Quite  an  adventure  h.appened  to  Baron  Rothschild  lately  when  coming  from 
Metz  to  Paris,  lie  had  eight  trunks,  but  on  reaching  Paris  found  only  seven. 
He  sent  a  telegram  to  Metz,  and  was  informed  in  reply  that  the  trunk  had 
been  kept  back  on  account  of  its  excessive  weight,  though  he  had  paid  a  hun- 
dred francs  for  extra  baggage.  lie  was  asked  what  it  contained,  and  replied 
specie— a  million  of  gold  in  twenty-franc  pieces.  The  trunk  was  subjected  to 
an  increased  tax,  and  the  treasure  forwarded  to  the  anxious  millioonaire,  «ho 
had  to  pay  625  francs  for  carriage. 

The  Empress  of  the  French. 

At  a  recent  official  dinner  at  St.  Helena,  on  the  fete  of  St.  Napoleon,  M  de 
Rougcmont  having  proposed  the  health  of  the  chief  justice,  as  the  second 
authority  iu  the  island.  Sir  H.  Wilde  rose,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
portrait  of  the  empress  of  the  French,  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  propose  the 
health  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  amiable,  the  most 
religious,  and  the  most  charming  lady  who  exists  on  the  earth- Iler  Majesty 
the  Empress  of  the  French." 

A  Suggestive  Statue. 

Among  the  changes  which  have  just  been  made  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries  is  one  which  has  excited  much  notice  on  the  part  of  the  keen  Parisian 
public.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  I'oyatier's  fine  statue,  "Sparta- 
cus  breaking  his  chains  and  looking  on  his  masters  with  a  menacing  air,'' 
faced  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Orders  were  issued  by  Louis  Napoleon  to 
turn  the  statue,  and  it  now  faces  the  obelisk  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Prince  Alfred  at  Sea. 

Prince  Alfred  of  England  is  now  doing  service  afloat  as  a  naval  cadet  on 
board  II.  M.  steamer  "  Euryalus."  His  outfit  is  no  better  nor  more  expen- 
sive than  that  of  the  other  cadets.  His  chest  is  the  exact  and  strict  '■  regu- 
lation "  article,  and,  if  his  servant  has  a  cabin  allotted  him,  the  prince,  his 
master,  gliogs  his  hammock  on  the  lower  deck,  and  berths  himself  therein 
the  same  as  the  others,  and  with  the  same  chance  of  rough  treatment. 

History  of  Dramatic  Literature 

M.  .Jules  .Jiiniu  has  just  issued  the  last  two  volumes  of  his  work  with  the 
above  title.  It  is  a  review  of  all  the  dramatic  works  which  have  appeared, 
and  the  actors  and  ac'resses  who  have  figured  on  the  French  boards  for 
the  last  twenty -five  years.  He  passes  in  review  Lamartiue,  Chateaubriand, 
Hugo,  de  Vigny,  de  Mussct,  and  others. 

Improvements  in  Paris. 

They  arc  making  so  many  improvements  in  Paris  that  It  is  nearly  uninhab- 
itable. Paving  is  going  on  everywhere.  Streets,  squares  and  boulevards  are 
turned  upside  down.  The  visitor  walks  along  through  melted  bitumen, 
benches  capsized,  and  lampposts  lying  prostrate,  and  everywhere  you  stum- 
ble over  pickaxes  and  laborers. 

Lord  Derby. 

Lord  I>crb.\'  is  renewing  his  youth,  and  notwithstanding  his  late  attack  of 
the  gout,  his  step  is  quick  and  resolute.  His  numerous  guests  at  Knowslej 
are  full  of  tales  of  his  buoyancy  and  love  of  fun. 

The  Jew  Uemter. 

Baron  Kuthscbild,  M.  P.,  in  gratitude  to  his  electors,  has  presented  to  the 
city  of  London  School  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  fouuil  an  open 
scholarship  of  the  value  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum. 

Byron. 

A  •■  Journal  of  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,''  by  the  Countess  of  Bles- 
sington.  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Opera. 

Madame  Bosio  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the  patrons  of  the 
opera  at  St.  Petcrsburgh. 

Julia  Kavanagh. 

Miss  .lulia  Kavanagh  Is  engaged  in  writing  a  book  of  travels,  entitled,  i' A 
Summer  and  Winter  iu  the  Two  Sicilies." 
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E^siLT  Done. — There  is  uot  a  Tillage  or  town  in  the  couutry  so  gniall,  but 
that  a  club  of  twelve  Rubacribers  miglit  be  easily  obtained  for  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured  for  each  at  about  3?1  67  a  year, 
besides  &  gratis  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  names  and  money.  Any 
person  desiring  to  form  a  club^  can  have  sample  copies  sent  tree  of  charge, 
by  sending  us  a  line  to  that  effect. 

OBtiitorial  l^elang?. 

Miles  A.  Tuttic  of  Ilartfonl,  lately  deccaserl  at  rnris,  bc- 
(liicathed  SIOOO  each  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  the  Hartford  Hospital,  and 
$500  each  to  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  and  Trinity  College,  at 

Hartford. The  Santa  Fc  Gazxtte  says  that  1 15,000  sheep  will  bo 

driven  from  two  counties  in  New  Mexico  to  California  the  present 

season. A  despatch  from  Chicago  states   that  the  great  suit 

against  the  American  Transportation  Company  for  $125,000 
damages,  arising  out  of  the  burning  of  a  warehouse  and  its  con- 
tents, which  took  fire  from  the  company's  propeller  Falcon  burn- 
ing at  the  dock,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  company. It 

is  becoming  the  custom  out  West  for  newly  married  people  to 
send  to  newspaper  publishers,  along  with  their  marriage  notice, 
the  amount  of  a  year's  subscription.  This  is  a  very  sensible  cus- 
tom. Next  to  a  good  wife  or  husband,  the  greatest  earthly  bless- 
ing is  a  good  newspaper A  grain  warehouse  has  been  creeled 

nt  Milwaukic  which  is  capable  of  storing  nearly  half  a  million 
bushels  of  grain.  There  arc  six  elevators,  which  in  the  aggregate 
are  capable  of  taking  in  11,000  bushels  of  grain  in  one  day,  and 
two  ship  elevators,  which  will  ship  24,000  bushels  an  hour. Ed- 
son  Sexton  of  Stockbridge  has  found  a  carrot  in  his  field  which 

measured  four  feet  and  three-fourths  inches   in   length. M. 

Adolphe  Reichenheim,  a  wealthy  Jewish  merchant  at  Berlin,  be- 
ing desirous  to  testify  the  estimation  in  which  the  character  and 
attainments  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  are  held  by  him,  made, 
on  the  occasion  of  that  eminent  man's  89th  birthday,  a  donation 
of  5000  thalers  to  the  society  established  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing aid  to  poor  students  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  the  condition 
being  attached  to  it  that  the  sum  so  placed  at  their  disposal  should 

be  administered  as  the  "  Humboldt  Fund." By  the  failure  of 

a  banking  house  at  Washington,  it  appears  that  Brigham  Young 
is  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  With  all  his  devotion  to  Mor- 
monism,  Brigham   thought  it  as  well  to  provide  for  a  wet  day 

elsewhere. The    Journal   of    Commerce   states   that  of   the 

eighty-five  vessels  comprising  our  navy,  ten  were  built  in  New 
York,  fifteen  in  Philadelphia,  eight  in  Washington,  fifteen  in  Nor- 
folk, seventeen  in  Boston,  seven  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  one  in 
Erie,  Penn.,  onj  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  one  transferred  from  the 

War  Department,  and  eight  were  purchased. A  few  evenings 

ago,  at  the  theatre  at  Varese,  a  little  town  in  Lombardy,  near  the 
lake  of  that  name,  an  opera  was  produced,  a  couplet  in  which 
ended  with  the  words,  "  Viva  I'ltalia!"  These  words  electrified 
the  audience,  who  rose  to  their  feet  and  cried  with  the  greatest 

enthusiasm,  "  "Viva  I'ltalia  !" The  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  on 

the  petition  of  two  or  three  hundred  citizens,  has  stopped  the  om- 
nibuses from  running  on  Sunday.  This  act  has  produced  an 
unusual  excitement  in  that  city,  and  the  question  of  his  right  to 

do  60  is  debated  pro  and  con. Halleck  is  growing  old  very 

gracefully.     He  lives  in  the  country,  and  visits   New  York  only 

now  and  then,  for  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  friends. There 

are  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  two  masonic  grand  lodges  in 
the  United  States,  with  183,833  members. 


<  *•  ^  » 


Lucky  Fellows. — Brunei,  the  engineer,  once  swallowed  half 
a  sovereign  while  playing  with  his  children,  and  it  stuck  in  his 
throat.  He  stood  on  his  head  and  coughed  violently,  when  the 
coin  flew  out.  A  profcs.sor  of  music  at  Arundel,  J.  Parry  Cole, 
has  just  repeated,  perforce,  a  similar  experiment.  A  fourpenny 
piece  was  lodged  in  his  larynx.  Even  an  emetic  failed  to  re- 
move it.  In  fear  of  his  sufl^ocation,  a  cushion  was  placed  on  the 
floor,  his  legs  were  raised  up  into  the  air,  and  a  violent  blow  given 
on  the  back.  Immediately  Mr.  Cole  shouted,  "Here  it  is!" 
And  true  enough,  the  fourpenny  piece  had  fallen  from  his  mouth 
upon  the  floor. 


-<— ••.•^»- 


A  GOOD  Recipe.— The  best  thing  in  the  world  for  low  spirits 
is  to  have  a  clear  conscience  and  a  warm  heart.  Never  be  guilty 
of  anything  that  would  trouble  your  mind  ;  keep  your  heart  warm 
with  love  for  every  one,  and  you  will  pass  through  the  worid  as 
smoothly  as  over  a  sea  of  glass. 


A  GREAT  Shave.— A  great  shaving  match  against  time  was 
performed  recently  at  Keighly,  England.  A  professor,  Canodus, 
attended  by  three  latherers  and  five  stroppers,  engaged  to  shave 
seventy  men  in  sixty  minutes,  and  succeeded  in  performing  the 
task  four  minutes  within  the  specified  time. 


Piscatorial. — In  fishing  we  have  occasionally  seen  a  big  pike 
watching  a  bait,  and  evidently  weighing  the  chances  between  get- 
ting a  good  dinner  and  being  a  good  dinner.  He  should  have 
been  able  to  weigh  very  accurately — behind  so  many  scales. 

<    m»^    * — . 

Together  !  —Let  our  friends  remember  that  we  send  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial "  and  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  together,  for  $3  50  a 
year.  These  two  journals  united,  form  a  fund  of  valuable  and  en- 
tertaining reading  and  pictorial  illustration  unequalled  elsewhere. 

Civilization. — An  emigrant  to  Oregon,  writing  homo  to  one 
of  his  friends,  says,  "  We  are  getting  on  finely  here,  and  have 
already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  jail." 


fflBagsitJe  (©atl)ering!8. 

Steps  are  being  taken  in  New  Orleans  for  constructing  horse 
railroads  within  the  city  limits. 

Lewis  Levitt,  a  notorious  horse  thief,  has  been  hung  by  the  mob 
at  St.  Stephen,  Nebraska  Territory. 

A  rich  gold  mine  has  been  discovered  in  Western  Arizonia,  on 
the  line  of  the  El  Paso  and  Fort  Yuma  wagon  road. 

'l"hc  editor  of  the  New  London  Star  recently  shot  a  wild  goose 
weighing  15  pounds. 

Ten  thousand  eiirht  hundred  and  seventy  passports  have  been 
issued  since  Gen.  Cass  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Santa  Fe  Gazette  says  that  115,000  sheep  will  be  driven 
from  two  counties  in  New  Mexico  to  California,  this  present 
season. 

Mr.  Surplnss,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  gave  his  little  boy  a  gill 
of  pin  to  drink,  thinking  it  water,  and  the  child  died  from  its 
effects. 

The  official  authorities  of  the  new  Methodist  church,  in  New- 
castle, Ltd.,  have  positively  i)rohibitcd  spitting  tobacco  juice  in  the 
church. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  states  that  nearly  fifteen  million  feet  of 
sawed  lumber  have  been  shipped  from  Ottawa  City  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  other  markets  during  the  season. 

N.  P.  Willis  "  bates  the  build  of  a  trotting  sulkcy,  with  a  driver 
looking  as  if  bis  spine  was  screwed  into  an  axletree — a  man  with 
wheels  put  to  him." 

Messrs.  Merrick  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  have  received  the 
contract  for  making  a  new  gasometer  for  the  gas  works  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  the  recent 
explosion. 

M.  Nadar,  photographist,  is  about  to  make  a  novel  experiment 
in  his  art —  to  take  a  kind  of  birds  eye  view  of  Paris  and  the 
neighborhood,  with  a  photographic  apparatus  placed  in  the  car  of 
a  balloon. 

Joseph  Blackstone,  of  Nobleboro,  Me.,  a  man  about  forty  years 
of  age,  committed  suicide  in  a  grave  yard,  by  cutting  his  throat. 
His  body  was  found  lying  between  the  graves  of  his  father  and 
mother. 

Mr.  McDermot,  of  Mifflin  Township,  Richland  count)',  Ohio, 
has  very  good  claims  to  bo  considered  the  oldest  man  in  the  State. 
He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1749,  and  is  now,  at  the  age  of 
109,  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health. 

The  Third  Avenue  Horse  Railroad  Company  in  New  York,  esti- 
mate the  number  of  people  carried  over  their  road  during  the  year 
at  about  eight  millions.  Nearly  four  thousand  miles  per  day  are 
mn  by  their  sixty-nine  cars  and  twelve  stages.  The  receipts  from 
passengers  during  the  year  were  $402,579. 

There  are  rumors  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  of  Parisian  society  to  introduce  a  more  moderate  style, 
and  less  costly  toilette  for  the  approaching  winter,  and  of  a  large 
reunion  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  at  which  crinoline,  hoops  and 
resorts  were  abandoned. 

About  thirty  acres  of  land  in  AVintbrop's  Neck,  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  has  been  fenced  in  by  squatters  during  the  past  summer. 
At  the  time  Arnold  burned  the  city,  the  records  were  destroyed, 
and  no  owners  have  claimed  the  land,  which  has  been  unoccupied 
since  then. 

The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawkeye  tells  of  a  lady  in  that  vicinity, 
who,  by  marriage,  has  got  herself  into  the  following  distressing 
situation  in  regard  to  her  own  family.  She  is  sistcr-in  law  to  her 
father,  aunt  to  her  brothers,  sister  to  her  uncle,  daughter  to  her 
grandfather,  and  grand  aunt  to  her  own  children. 

Letter  boxes  have  been  placed  in  some  of  the  Philadelphia  pas- 
senger railway  cars,  and  on  the  latter  reaching  their  terminus,  near 
the  Exchange,  the  contents  of  the  boxes  are  deposited  by  the  con- 
ductor in  the  post  office.  It  is  found  to  be  so  great  a  convenience 
to  surburbans  that  all  the  numerous  cars  will  probably  be  supplied 
in  the  same  waj'. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  relates  how  a  heartless  desertion  of  an 
expectant  bride  took  place  in  that  city  on  Thursday  evening  — 
The  supper  was  prepared,  the  guests  came,  the  lady — a  widow — 
was  waiting  in  her  bridal  attire,  but  the  expected  bridegroom 
came  not.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  ho  went  that  very 
afternoon  to  Hartford,  Ind.,  to  marry  another  lady. 

New  York  city  pays  $800,000  annually  in  support  of  alms 
houses,  or  about  $2200  per  day;  $250,000  annually  for  cleaning 
streets,  or  about  $060  per  day  ;  $400,000  for  lamps  and  gas,  or 
about  $1100  per  day;  .$9G9,boO  for  police,  or  S2C0O  per  day; 
$480,000  annually  for  salaries,  or  about$1300  perday  ;  $1,400,000 
for  public  schools  annually,  or  about  $3800  per  day. 

In  a  recent  address  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Hon.  T. 
L.  Clingman  stated  a  remarkable  fact  concerning  a  locality  of  the 
western  part  of  that  State.  In  a  district  of  a  few  miles  in  extent 
on  the  Tyron  mountain,  neither  dew  nor  frost  is  ever  known. 
The  district  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
native  grapes,  and  they  are  often  found  in  fine  condition  in  the 
open  air  as  late  as  December. 

One  of  the  best  "  bulls  "  ever  made  came  from  the  pen  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  writing  to  Dr.  Curtis,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Catholic  question  should  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
in  order  that  its  difficulty  might  be  fully  discussed.  Consider- 
ing that  he  was  Prime  Minister,  and  so  great  a  man,  this  should 
be  reckoned  the  first  of  all  bulls.  It  shows  that  the  Duke  was  an 
Irishman. 

To-he,  a  chieftain  of  the  Iowa  tribe,  in  Kansas.recently  lost  one 
of  his  sons  by  death.  The  deceased  was  buried  in  a  sitting  pos- 
tuie  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  his  bow  and  arrow,  a  war 
club  and  a  pipe,  deposited  near  him,  and  a  pony  was  shot  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  A  mound  of  earth 
was  thrown  over  the  whole,  a  white  flag  raised,  and  the  usual 
charms  placed  around  to  kcej)  away  evil  spirits. 

Some  remarkable  remains  of  old  Rome  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  consisting  of  foundations 
and  fragments  of  a  temple  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St. 
Stephen,  and  a  great  number  of  tombs,  many  of  which  are  in 
excellent  preservation.  They  are  covered  with  sculptures  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  paintings  with  which  their  roofs  and  sides  are 
ornamented  are  fresh  and  bright,  scarcely  injured  at  all  by  time  or 
dam]mess. 

The  details  quoted  from  the  English  Parliamentary  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  tlie  dress-makers'  apprentices  arc  frightful.  In 
ordinary  times  eighteen  hours  a  day  is  the  allotted  time  of  work, 
and  during  the  height  of  the  season  young  girls  are  sometimes 
allowed  only  four  hours'  repose,  when  they  are  roused  to  resume 
their  toil.  Strong  coflTec  is  administered  to  enable  them  to  ply 
their  needle  for  twenty  hours,  without  relaxation.  In  Paris,  the 
surtering  among  this  class  is  less. 


^^antrg  of  SoltJ. 


....  The  best  words  are  those  which  have  the  fewest  syllables. 
— Dovce. 

....  To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true  em- 
pire of  beauty. — Sleek. 

....  We  are  so  often  weary  ourselves  that  we  cannot  then  be 
won  by  what  resembles  ns. — Madame  dc  Stael. 

....  A  fool  is  often  as  dangerous  to  deal  with  as  a  knave,  and 
alw.^ys  more  incorrigible. —  Cotton. 

.  .  I  had  rather  see  women  praised  extraordinarily,  than  any 
one  of  them  sufll'er  detraction. —  Drydev. 

Old  age  of  the  mind,  how  diflncult  thou  art  to  reconcile 
with  youth  of  the  heart  ! — Mudumede  Ulnfl. 

Difficulties,  by  bracing  the  mind  to  overcome  them,  assist 
cheerfulness,  as  exercise  assists  digestion. — Bone. 

....  A  woman  cannot  love  a  man  she  feels  to  be  her  inferior ; 
love  without  veneration  and  enthusiasm  is  only  friendship. —  George 
Sand. 

....  It  is  impossible  that  an  ill-natured  man  can  have  a  public 
spirit ;  for  how  can  be  love  ten  thousand  men  who  never  loved 
one  ? — Pope. 

As  the  nature  of  love  is  divine,  that  is  to  say,  immortal, 
when  we  think  wo  have  destroyed  it,  we  have  only  buried  it  in  our 
hearts. —  Ciorge  Sand. 

The  woman  who  has  not  seen  her  lover  during  the  day, 
looks  on  that  day  a.s  lost  to  her  ;  the  tendercst  man  only  looks  on 
it  as  lost  to  love. — Princess  de  Sahn. 

....  There  is  no  being  eloquent  for  Atheism.  In  that  exhaust- 
ed receiver  the  mind  cannot  use  its  wings, — the  dearest  proof 
that  it  is  out  of  its  element. — Hare. 

....  Love  occupies  so  much  space  in  the  heart  of  a  tender  wo- 
man, it  so  absorbs  her  time  and  faculties,  the  ideal  charm  with 
which  it  surrounds  her  is  so  powerful  and  so  shed  over  everything, 
that  when  she  reaches  the  age  at  which  she  must  abandon  it,  she 
seems  to  waken  after  a  long  dream,  and  to  perceive  for  the  first 
time  the  pains  and  miseries  of  life. — Priiictss  de  Sahn. 


Joiner's  ?3uUset. 


Why  is  an  old  chair,  that  has  a  new  bottom  pnt  in  it,  like  a  paid 
bill  ■?     Because  it  is  rescaltd  (receipted.) 

"  How  do  my  customers  like  the  milk  I  sell  them  V  "  O,  they 
all  think  it  of  '  the  first  water.'  " 

Why  is  an  invalid,  cured  by  seabathing,  like  a  confined  crim- 
inal ?     Because  he  is  sea-cured  (secured.) 

Why  is  it  easy  to  break  into  an  old  man's  house  ■?  Because  hi» 
gait  is  broken  and  his  locks  are  few. 

What  Highland  sport  wonld  a  number  of  yonng  girls  convers- 
ing remind  you  of  ?     Dears-talking  I 

What  is  the  diflFerence  between  a  blind  man  and  a  sailor  in  the 
tombs  ?     One  can't  see  to  go,  the  other  can't  go  to  sea. 

"  Shall  I  have  your  hand  1"  said  an  exquisite  to  a  belle,  as  the 
dance  was  about  to  commence.  "  With  all  my  heart,"  waj  tho 
soft  response. 

A  farmer  out  West,  in  announcing  his  willingness  to  take  a 
wife,  declares  that  as  he  is  himself  in  clover,  he  has  no  objection  to 
take  a  lady  in  veeds. 

"  I  think  you  must  allow,  madam,"  said  a  pompons  gentleman, 
"  that  my  jests  are  very  fair."  "  Sir,  your  jests  are  like  yourself ; 
not  even  their  age  can  make  them  respectable." 

The  man  who  travels  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours, 
may  be  tolerably  quick  footed  ;  but  he  isn't  a  touch  to  the  woman 
who  keeps  up  with  the  fashions. 

A  poor  actor  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  was  entering  a  pawn- 
brokors  office,  when  ho  encountered  a  friend,  who  inquired  what 
he  was  going  to  do  ?  "  Only  going  to  .^poul  Shakspearo  \"  was 
his  reply. 

A  poet  asked  a  gentleman  what  he  thought  of  his  last  produc- 
tion, "  An  Ode  to  Sleep."  The  latter  replied  ;  "  You  have  done 
so  much  justice  to  the  subject  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  with- 
out feeling  its  whole  weight." 

The  Americans  of  Victoria  asked  permission  to  rear  a  liberty 
pole,  to  which  they  would  put  the  star  spangled  banner.  The  re- 
quest was  immediately  declined.  "Well."  said  the  crowd,  "  let's 
raise  a  pole  and  stick  the  flag  of  all  nations  npon  it."  And  so 
they  did  what  they  said  they  would  do,  and  a  petticoat  waved  from 
the  liberty  pole ! 

THE   FLAG  OF  OUR    UNION. 

THE    FAVORITE   WEEKLY    MISCELLANEOUS    JOURNAL, 

DESIGNED  FOK  THE   HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  long  established  and  well  known  weekly  paper,  after  twelve  yean  of 
unequalled  prosperity  and  popularity,  has  become  a  "household  word"  from 
Maine  to  California,  gladdening  the  fireside  of  rich  and  poor,  in  town  and 
country,  all  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  a  weekly- 
visitor  to  every  American  home,  because 

\]C/^  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

Q;;^^  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  satin-surfaced  paper,  with  new  type,  and  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  style. 

{Cr'  It  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  yet  contains  no  advertisements  in  its  eigh  t 
super  royal  pages. 

IX^  It  is  devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea,  discoTeries.  dIb- 
cellany,  wit  and  humor. 

O:^  It  is  carefully  edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  who  has  seventeen  years  of  ed- 
itorial experience  in  Boston. 

[Cr"  It  contains  in  its  large,  well  filled  and  deeply  interesting  pages  not  one 
vulgar  word  or  line. 

[Cr"  It  numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  the  best  male  and  female 
writers  in  the  country. 

DCr"  Its  tales,  while  they  absorb  the  reader,  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity. 

C;;y==  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  good  influence  of  such  a  paper  in  the  botno 
circle  is  almost  incalculable. 

1X7*  Its  suggestive  pages  provoke  in  the  young  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  add 
to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

(t^  Its  columns  are  free  from  politics  and  all  jarring  topics,  its  object  be- 
ing to  make  home  happy. 

[Cr"  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  has  for  years  been  so  popular  a  favorite 
throughout  the  couutry. 

TEUMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one   year 92  CO 

4  subscribers,   "        "    7  00 

10  "  "        '*    15  00 

Any  per -on  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

Any  pc«tmii.*ter  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address  at  tl  e 
lowest  club  rate.     (CP*  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 

V[y  One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  odr  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Pick - 
RIAL,  to  one  address,  for  S3  50  a  year. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Bostoa. 
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ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD  BRIDGE,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

The  accompanying  representation  of  the  famous  Rock  Island 
railroad  bridge,  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Kilbnm,  and  was  drawn 
by  him  on  the  spot  expressly  for  our  Pictorial.  The  view  shows 
Rock  Island,  with  the  fort  and  the  famous  railroad  bridge  which 
spans  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  is  the  only  artificial  obstruction 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  mighty  and  imperial  river.  Rock 
Island  is  ninety-four  miles  below  Galena,  and  is  three  miles  long 
and  one  and  a  half  mile  wide.  Fort  Armstrong,  built  in  1816  by 
Colonel  Mason,  U.  S.  A.,  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  our 
view.  It  stands  upon  a  perpendicular  rock  which  rises  twenty 
feet  out  of  the  water,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque 
appearance.  The  bridge  passes  over  the  main  channel  of  the  river, 
a  distance  of  1490  feet,  in  five  spans  of  250  feet  each,  and  two 
draws,  each  120  feet,  thence  across  the  island,  which  it  crosses  with 
three  spans  of  250  feet  each,  making  the  total  length  of  the  bridge 
2240  feet.    The  bridge  connects  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 


railroad  with  the  Mississippi  railroad,  and,  although  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  railway  traveller,  is  denounced  by  the  "river 
men  "  in  unmeasured  terms,  as  an  unwarrantable  obstruction  to 
navigation.  Rock  Island  was  the  scene,  a  few  years  since,  of  a 
lamentable  tragedy.  Colonel  Davenport,  who  resided  here  on  a 
fine  estate,  was  murdered  and  robbed  by  a  party  of  marauders 
who  crossed  over  from  Davenport,  Iowa,  July  4,  1845.  The  scene 
we  have  selected  for  illustration,  possesses  many  features  of  ab- 
sorbing interest ;  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  grandest  river  in  North 
America,  and  of  three  modes  of  locomotion,  the  frail  Indian 
canoe,  the  earliest  vehicle  of  navigation,  the  steamboat,  the  great- 
est triumph  of  human  skill  afloat,  and  the  railroad,  the  most  won- 
derful means  of  land  carriage.  Thus  we  have  a  practical  contrast 
of  the  extremes  of  barbarism  and  civilization.  Yet  the  Indian 
canoe  is  a  beautiful  fabric,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  native,  a 
rapid  craft.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  even  sit,  or  rather  kneel 
in  a  canoe.    An  awkward  person  is  sure  to  overturn  it.    Yet  an 


Indian  or  a  Canadian  voyageur  is  perfectly  at  home  in  one.  In 
calm  water  the  Indian  will  drive  a  canoe,  with  a  single  paddle, 
swift  as  an  arrow,  without  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  fronj  a  right 
line,  without  splashing  or  apparent  efibrt.  But  more  wonderful 
is  it  to  see  two  men  standing  in  one  of  these  cockle-shells,  never 
wavering  in  their  equilibrium,  and  guiding  them  safely  through 
the  foamy  turbulence  of  a  rapid.  Turning  from  the  canoe  in  the 
foreground  to  the  giant  steamer  whose  huge  bulk  rises  in  the  mid- 
dle distance,  we  realize  what  genius,  and  science,  and  mechanic 
art  have  done  for  the  century  we  live  in.  Here  a  few  men  control 
a  mighty  fabric  which  transports,  in  addition  to  masses  of  mer- 
chandize, the  population  of  a  respectable  sized  town.  The  toil  of 
the  few  secures  for  the  many  repose,  comfort,  luxury,  as  well  as 
rapid  and  secure  locomotion.  Travelling  has  thus  ceased  to  be  a 
toil — it  is  only  a  pleasurable  excitement.  The  number  of  steam- 
boats navigating  the  Mississippi  is  legion,  and  they  are  the  most 
striking  and  carious  vessels  used  anywhere  in  river  navigation. 


ROCK   ISLAND   RAILROAD   BRIDGE,  ON   THE   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER. 
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[Translated  and  adapted  from  tlie  French  for  Ballon '»  Pictorial,] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

— OR, — 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  COl'RT  OF  NAPIiES  AND  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS OF  CALABRIA. 

bt  miss  anra  m.  cartkr. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE   AWAKENING. 

When  the  rays  of  the  morning  snn  streamed  into  tlie  little  at- 
tic chamber,  Celeste  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled ;  but  instantly  an 
expression  of  fe.ir  spread  over  her  face,  and  springing  from  her 
couch  she  bounded  to  tho  mattress  where  her  brother  lay.  "Ju- 
lian !  Julian  !"  she  called,  frantically. 

Ko  answer. 

"  He  is  dead  !" 

Again  she  called,  and  this  time  the  young  student  awoke  from 
his  deep  sleep. 

"  What  is  it,  sister  ?" 

"  God  is  good,  Julian.  The  Holy  Virgin  would  not  permit  our 
rash,  wicked  act.  Listen  to  me — we  ought  to  be  punished.  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  tell  you  what  seems  only  like  a  feverish 
dream.  When  the  charcoal  had  burned  some  time,  I  felt  a  dread- 
ful faintness,  I  tried  to  reach  the  window  to  gain  some  air — the 
paper  we  left  on  the  table  seemed  multiplied,  the  floor  moved  up 
and  down,  the  bed,  everything,  whirled  round  me.  I  knelt  before 
the  chair  at  the  head  of  my  bed.  You  were  immovable — you 
seemed  to  sleep  calmly.  A  shuddering  mounted  from  my  deathly 
cold  ieet  to  my  brain  ;  my  arms  were  like  stones,  so  heavy  ;  my 
mind  was  clear,  though  the  rest  of  me  seemed  dead.  I  remember 
a  great  light  appearing  on  the  terrace,  a  crovcd  of  men  passed  the 
window ;  they  called  and  shouted.  Suddenly  I  fell,  yet  I  was  not 
insensible.  I  saw  a  man  enter  the  room  by  the  window,  which  he 
closed  carefully  behind  him;  he  seemed  to  hide.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  minutes  the  poisonous  air  of  the  room  affected  him  ;  he  fell 
on  his  hands.  He  crawled  to  the  door  ;  I  heard  him.  He  took 
the  chaffing  dish  and  carried  it  out  of  the  room." 

"It  must  have  burned  him,"  said  Julian,  "  for  I  remember  it 
glowed  red  when  I  closed  my  eyes." 

"  He  uttered  no  cry — no,  I  am  sure  I  did  not  hear  any.  He  it 
was  that  placed  me  on  the  bed.  I  saw  his  face,  for  the  fresh  air 
revived  me.  I  can't  explain  it;  it  is  very  strange,  Julian.  His 
face  was  like  yours — older,  but  still  so  like.  I  tried  to  murmur 
'brother,'  but  could  not.  He  was  not  a  thief — a  thief  would  not 
look  so  exactly  like  you,  dear  Julian." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  dream,  my  sister  ?" 

Suddenly  Celeste  exclaimed  :  "  The  purse  !  the  pnrse  !  where 
is  the  purse  t" 

Julian  looked  at  her  with  anxious  eyes.  "Was  her  mind  gone  ? 
The  impetuous  girl  sprang  to  the  table  and  seized  the  purse, 
which  the  old  woman,  Berta  Giudicelli,  had  put  under  a  book. 

"  Look,  brother !  See,  it  is  not  all  a  dream  !  He  left  that  purse 
for  us  !  He  was  no  thief,  though  he  took  your  cloak  ;  he  needed 
it,  brother." 

Just  then  a  shadow  fell  on  the  floor  ;  and  looking  up,  the  two 
young  pecple  saw  standing  in  the  doorway  a  tall  man.  Celeste 
raised  the  purse. 

"  He  is  handsome  and  rich.  That  thief,  Berta,  has  emptied  the 
pane.  Ah,  here  are  letters  in  pearl ;  I  know  now  the  name  of 
our  benefactor." 

"  What  is  it  V  asked  Julian. 

"FULVIO    CORIOLANI." 

The  name  filled  the  heart  of  the  young  student  with  rage ;  but 
the  sight  of  the  man  standing  watching  them  made  the  young 
people  turn  pale. 

Pierre  Falcone,  for  it  was  he,  entered  the  room  and  asked    to 

see  the  purse.     He  examined  it  carefully,  while  the  children  stood 

before  him. 

[see  engraving.]  » 

Turning  to  Julian  he  said  ;  "  Young  man,  you  must  follow  me." 

"  Follow  you,  and  why  ?" 

"Manuelus,  your  father,  is  waiting  for  you.  I  am  to  lead  you 
to  him." 

"  My  fister  goes  too  1"  said  Julian. 

"  Your  sister  is  only  a  woman,"  replied  Pierre  Falcone  ;  "  and 
the  burden  to  be  placed  on  your  shoulders  you  must  bear  alone." 

"  What  burden  ?    Can  you  not  explain  yourself  more  clearly'?" 

"Young  man,"  said  Falcone,  solemnly,  "I  am  not  instructed 
as  to  the  mission.  I  can  only  say  to  you,  a  great  name  is  a  heavy 
burden.     Come !" 

Julian  hesitated  ;  then  taking  his  sister  in  his  arms  and  kissing 
her,  he  followed  his  conductor. 


In  a  handsomely  furnished  apartment  in  the  Coriolani  palace, 
a  beautiful,  careworn  woman  sat.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  letter 
addressed  to  Maria  Madalena  Amalfi,  widow  of  Count  Monte- 
leone.  It  was  the  Countess  Montcleone,  seen  once  before  when 
the  Chevalier  Athol  was  in  the  ruins  at  Martorello.  She  was  in- 
sane, and  a  captive  there.  She  it  was  whom  the  old  Berta  searched 
for  among  the  trees.  Here  she  sat,  recovered  and  happy.  She 
was  seated  on  a  rich  couch  before  a  window.  She  looked  absently 
nt  the  paper  she  held  in  her  hands.     She  murmured  to  herself : 

"  This  beautiful  cool  breeze  refreshes  me.    My  poor  memory  ! 


Mario !  Mario  !  I  thy  widow  have  passed  years  without  saying  a 
prayer  for  thee.     I  knew  not  how  to  pray — I  knew  not  why  I 
mourned.     I  must  reflect — this  letter — the  writing  is  unknown  to 
me — it  speaks  of  my  children — my  children !" 
She  reread  the  letter. 

"An  old  friend,  a  relation  of  the  noble  Marin  Amalfi,  wishes 
to  advise  her  in  her  present  strange  and  dangerous  situation.  A 
vast  plot  is  weaving  around  her,  but  open  eyes  watch  for  her 
safety.  If  Maria  Amalfi  mourns  in  her  heart  as  well  as  dress,  if 
she  is  prudent,  she  can  bring  to  justice  her  husband's  murderer. 
As  a  mother,  let  her  be  watchful ;  her  children  are  not  far  from 
her.     In  a  few  hours  she  will  receive  other  communications." 

There  was  a  postscript. 

"  All  will  be  lost  if  Maria  Amalfi  shows  this  letter  to  Prince 
Coriolani." 

She  trembled  violently.  Fulvio,  accompanied  by  Nina,  came 
to  the  door.  Before  entering,  Fulvio  said  :  "  Hotel  Folqnieri, 
highest  story.     Bring  hither  a  young  girl." 

Nina  looked  sad. 

"  And  Angelia  Doria  V  murmured  she. 

"  The  fate  of  Angelia  Doria  is  in  her  own  hands,"  replied  Co- 
riolani, and  a  strange  smile  spread  over  the  handsome  face.  "  Go 
now,  Fiamma ;  she  must  be  here." 

She  disappeared  down  stairs,  and  the  prince  entered  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Countess  Monteleone.  Prince  Coriolani  advanced 
towards  Maria  Amalfi,  raised  her  hand  respectfully  to  her  lips, 
then  seated  himself  beside  her.     The  countess  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  has  happened  to  pain  you,  madame  V  asked  the  young 
man,  astonished.  And  seeing  her  weeping  still,  a  doubt,  a  fear 
entered  his  mind  that  her  newly  recovered  reason  was  departing. 

"  I  swear  to  you,  prince,  that  I  am  sane  !  I  wish  to  receive  you 
with  a  calm  face ;  but  I  cannot — I  cannot !  Everybody  loves  you. 
Doctor  Daniel  Bach  speaks  of  you  with  moist  eyes.  Nina's  voice 
trembles  when  she  pronounces  your  name,  and  I  weep  for  joy,  for 
you  have  given  me  back  life.  Why  did  you  do  that  f  Answer 
me.  I  dream,  I  dream  that  you  are  my  son.  Something  within 
me  tells  me  that  you  are  the  son  of  my  noble  husband  Mario  Mon- 
teleone. I  never  see  you  that  I  do  not  long  to  stretch  out  my 
arms  to  you,  to  hear  you  say  'mother  I' " 

During  this  speech,  Fulvio  changed  color  several  times.  When 
Maria  Amalfi  finished,  by  stretching  out  her  arms,  the  young 
prince  trembled. 

"  I  beseech  you,  madame,  do^not  speak  in  that  manner.  My 
courage  all  forsakes  me.  Look  at  me  ;  a  terrible  struggle  is  going 
on  within  me." 

"  Why  that  struggle  f  Is  it  very  hard  to  say,  '  I  am  your  son, 
open  your  arms  to  me  1' " 

With  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  she  went  on  : 

"  AYhy  repulse  me,  my  son  f  for  you  are  my  son — that  I  feel  in 
the  depths  of  my  soul.  Perhaps  you  are  ashamed  of  me ;  you 
who  are  a  prince,  you  who  are  the  adoration  of  the  whole  court  ■? 
Ah,  well,  tell  it  only  to  me ;  I  will  keep  the  secret.  You  shall 
keep  me  here  in  the  corner  of  your  mansion  ;  if  it  is  asking  too 
much,  I  will  go  away  ;  only  let  me  hear  before  I  go,  the  blessed 
words,  'my  mother!'" 

"  I  cannot  give  you  that  title,  though  my  heart  longs  to  do  so  !" 
exclaimed  Fulvio. 

"  I  shall  go  mad  !  Great  God,  permit  me  again  to  lose  ray  rea- 
son, rather  than  suffer  so !" 

Fulvio,  who  was  deadly  pale,  and  whose  eyes,  surrounded  by  a 
dark  circle,  proclaimed  how  great  was  the  moral  struggle  within 
him,  murmured  :  "  Madame,  you  have  two  other  children." 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  countess,  "  may  I  be  forgiven  !  I  love  you  so 
much  I  forgot  them." 

The  agony  of  Fulvio  was  extreme.  He  had  come  to  declare 
himself  her  son ;  but  though  his  heart  warmed  to  her,  he  dared 
not  say  what  he  knew  was  false. 

Maria  looked  up  suddenly. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  so  strongly  resemble  my  Mario,  if  you 
are  not  his  son  ?  I  recollect  when  I  saw  you  first,  in  the  ruins  of 
Martorello.  In  my  insanity,  I  thought  you  were  my  sainted  hus- 
band.    Who  are  you  that  look  so  much  like  him  V 

"  Madame,"  said  the  prince,  calmly,  "  I  will  tell  you  who  lam. 
I  beg  you  not  to  interrupt  me,  but  to  hear  me  out.  The  vessel 
which  contained  myself,  and,  I  suppose,  my  mother  and  father, 
was  taken  by  pirates.  I  was  very  small.  The  pirates  sold  their 
cargo  in  a  port  of  Southern  Italy.  They  gave  me  to  a  wandering 
Zingara  tribe.  My  life  from  that  time  to  this,  has  been  a  varied 
one.  Once  I  was  taken  prisoner,  and  thrown  into  the  dungeon 
where  your  sainted  husband  breathed  his  last  sigh.  I  know  not 
why,  but  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  I  thought  of  that  noble 
man,  for  I  knew  his  story  from  infancy.  I  am  not  your  son, 
though  I  love  you  like  one." 

"  I  know,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  countcs.t,  "  that  I  would 
willingly  give  my  best  blood  to  recover  my  little  Julian  and  Ce- 
leste ;  bnt  I  know  they  will  never  be  nearer  than  you." 

"  I  beseech  you,  madame,"  said  Fulvio,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
"  not  to  interrupt  me  My  task  is  hard.  Time  passes,  and  to  day 
my  fate  will  be  decided.  My  words  perhaps  surprise  you.  You 
may  be  perhaps  indignant  or  offended.  I  cannot  alter  what 
I  tell  you.  Remember  only  one  thing;  you  are  free— free  to  ac- 
cept, and  equally  free  to  refuse.  In  whichever  case  it  may  be,  I 
will  promise  jou,  upon  my  oath,  which  I  never  broke,  to  do  noth- 
ing against  you  or  your  children." 
Fulvio  placed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
"  I  am  not  a  prince  ;  I  am  an  orphan,  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
my  family.  In  two  hours  I  meet  the  king.  In  two  hours,  if  I 
do  not  prove  by  the  papers  in  my  hand,  by  the  testament  of  my 
father  and  the  testimony  of  my  mother,  that  I  am  the  oldest  son 
and  heir  of  Mario,  Count  Monteleone,  I  am  lost  1" 


The  eyes  of  the  countess  flashed,  and  she  changed  color. 

"Either  lam  becoming  mad  or  I  have  misunderstood  you! 
Say  but  one  word  and  your  mother's  testimony  will  not  be 
wanting  !" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  word,  madame,"  said  Coriolani,  very  quietly, 
"  because  that  one  word  would  be  a  falsehood.  In  my  wandering, 
lawless  life,  I  have  never  sullied  my  lips  with  a  lie.  To-day  I 
stand  face-to-face  with  the  tomb  and  a  mourning  woman,  and  I 
cannot  now  lay  aside  my  one  unsullied  honor,  truth.  I  am  a 
strange  bandit,  madame,  for  I  only  strike  the  strong." 

"A  bandit!"  exclaimed  the  countess,  paling. 

"A  soldier,  if  you  like  the  word  better.  My  history  has  been 
like  that  of  all  conquerors.  I  was  poor  and  humble,  I  am  rich 
and  great." 

He  looked  at  the  poor  frail  woman,  and  his  looks  spoke  infinite 
tenderness  and  filial  love  ;  but  he  lowered  his  expressive  eyes  and 
went  on,  partly  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  would  be  paradise  !  I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  a 
mother,  lonely  orphan  as  I  am.  I  was  alone,  without  support  or 
advice.  God  gave  me  the  strength  of  a  lion,  but  no  one  to  teach 
me  how  to  use  that  wonderful  strength.  He  gave  me  a  warm 
heart,  bat  no  one  to  guide  my  affections.  I  was  entirely  alone  in 
the  world,  minus  even  friends,  who  might  have  advised  me.  Only 
one  friend,  only  one  being  who  loved  me — a  beautiful,  affectionate 
young  girl ;  but  she,  like  myself,  was  brought  up  among  a  lawless, 
uncivilized  set.     She  is  now  my  wife." 

"  Paola,  my  companion  ?"  murmured  the  countess. 

"Paola,  Fiamma,  Nina,"  replied  Fulvio,  rather  bitterly  ;  "we 
have  many  names,  we  who  have  not  a  name.  You  are  good,  gen- 
erous, and  will  look  upon  the  lonely,  neglected  childhood,  and 
pity  the  one  who  speaks." 

"  Be  my  son  !  be  my  son  I"  said  Maria,  impetuously. 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  It  I  was  your  son,  Maria  Monteleone,"  replied  he,  "  I  would 
take  you  in  my  arms  and  carry  yon  far,  very  far  from  Naples  and 
Italy  ;  so  far  that  you  would  never  hear  the  voices  of  those  who 
would  like  to  tell  you  who  I  am." 

"  But  who  are  you,  then,  in  the  name  of  heaven  !" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Fulvio,  with  ineffable  sadness,  "  I  am  the  friend 
of  the  king  of  Naples.  In  two  hours  I  shall  be  for  you  the  san- 
guinary bandit  and  coward  who  assassinated  Mario  Monteleone, 
your  husband !" 

"  By  the  name  of  that  same  Monteleone,  upon  my  eternal 
safety,  I  defy  any  one  to  make  me  believe  such  an  infamous 
calumny  I" 

Fulvio  smiled  bitterly.  He  kissed  the  hand  of  the  countess 
tenderly. 

"  Madame,  the  calumny  is  easily  made,  and  yon  are  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  implacable  enemies.  I  tell  you  truly,  madame, 
that  it  is  you  they  wish  to  strike  through  my  person — yon  and  the 
heirs  of  Monteleone.  I  tell  to  you,  swear  to  you,  that  I  am  not 
that  vile  assassin.  Chance  made  me  master  of  a  powerful  secret 
at  an  age  when  high  thoughts  and  spirits  rise  to  the  verge  of  folly. 
Perhaps  I  kept  the  secret  too  long.  The  secret  belonged  to  Mario 
Monteleone  ;  to  you,  madame,  his  heiress  and  wife.  When  I  dis- 
covered the  secret  I  made  an  oath.  Ambition  counselled  me.  I 
have  been  years  in  accomplishing  that  oath.  My  aim  was  to  be- 
come Prime  Minister  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  you  bar  that  pas- 
sage. I  vowed  before  God  that  I  would  use  my  knowledge  to  dis- 
cover the  widow  and  children  of  Mario  Monteleone,  and  in  case 
the  eldest  son  was  not  found  I  would  usurp  his  place.  The  two 
younger  children  have  been  found,  but  the  eldest  son  cannot  be  ; 
and  to-day  I  came  to  you  fully  determined  to  take  his  place ;  but 
some  angel  guardian,  perhaps  even  your  sainted  husband,  warned 
me  not  to  commit  that  crime.  I  have  not.  I  possess  the  titles 
confided  to  me  by  the  testament  of  Mario  Monteleone  ;  the  register 
of  Mario's  birth,  your  first-born  ;  the  registers  also  of  Julian's 
and  Celeste's.  I  told  the  king  and  other  high  dignitaries  that  I 
was  Mario  Monteleone  ;  but  I  have  not  told  yoa  so ;  if  I  told  you 
so,  you  would  believe  it.  To-day  I  must  make  good  my  word  by 
the  testimonjkof  my  mother.  Do  you  wish  to  aid  mo  to  sustain 
that  falsehood,  for  falsehood  it  is  ?  Do  not  answer  before  I  have 
finished.  I  finish  by  saying,  that  whatever  be  your  determination, 
and  yon  do  right  to  refuse  my  request,  I  will  finish  my  oath.  I 
will  place  in  your  hands  all  the  papers  I  have ;  all  that  I  found  in 
the  Temple  of  Pleasure  at  Martorello." 

Fulvio  was  silent. 

The  face  of  Maria  Amalfi  expressed  intense  surprise. 

"Think  you  that  I  will  grantor  refuse  your  request  1" 

"  Madame,  the  idea  that  a  noble  woman,  a  mother,  will  affirm  a 
falsehood,  call  one  her  son  who  is  not,  is  a  thing  I  do  not  dream 
of." 

"  Have  you  no  ambition  f" 

"  Only  one,  madame — not  to  die  dishonored." 

"  My  poor  head  is  weak.  Today,  the  thought  of  your  infinite 
kindness  has  filled  my  heart.  I  longed  to  open  my  arms  to  you — 
to  call  you  my  son.  You  have  now  undeceived  me,  almost  coldly 
pointed  out  the  prudent  path.  I  weep  because  you  will  not  be  the 
glory  of  our  restored  home.  I  regret,  and  yet  I  love  you.  I  do 
not  blush  to  say  I  accept  you." 

"  You  accept,  you  grant  my  request,  madame!"  cried  Fulvio, 
astonished. 

A  taint  color  rose  to  the  pale  cheek.  The  countess  looked  at 
the  young  man,  smiling. 

"  Why  should  I  blush  to  call  you  my  son,  Fulvio?"  said  8h<», 
"  when  my  dearest  wish  has  been  to  have  you  say,  '  my  mother.' 
If  my  daughter  were  here,  I  would  unite  your  hands  and  call  you 
my  son." 

"  You  forget,  madame,"  and  the  smile  faded  from  his  face, 
'  that  I  have  a  wife,  a  dear  wife." 
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"  True,  true,"  said  Maria,  sadly,  "  you  cannot  be  my  son." 
"  I  know  it,  madame,  and  may  God  bless  you  !  You  are  right. 
I  cannot  be  your  son.  I  must  now  to  court,  to  the  king,  there  to 
falsify  my  own  words.  You  are  perfectly  right,  and  I  honor  you. 
Your  children,  your  youngest,  shall  be  with  you  to-morrow. 
Would  to  God  I  could  find  your  son.     Farewell." 

"  Stay,  Fulvio  !"  crid  Maria  Amalfi,  rising ;  "  I  love  you.  You 
are  generous,  noble.  You  have  been  a  son  in  truth  to  me.  I  will 
say  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  freely,  willingly,  that  i8  the  el- 
dest son  of  Mario,  Count  Monteleono  !" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    DIRECTOR    AND    MARIA   AMALFI. 

JoHANN  SroRZUEiM  was  in  his  sleeping  room  with  Pierre 
Falcone.  He  seemed  gay  as  he  exclaimed  :  "  Ah,  I  gained  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  last  night.  I  feel  young  and  gay.  I  shall  live  a 
hundred  years  !  Your  visit,  my  dear  doctor,  was  verj'  opportune. 
The  purse  with  the  name  of  Coriolani  in  pearls,  will  make  a  fine 
story ;  it  helps  us  amazingly.  We  shall  be  rich  and  powerful, 
Falcone  !  I  tell  you  frankly,  Falcone,  that  if  I  did  not  need  your 
services  still  longer,  your  life  would  be  short ;  but  never  fear,  you 
are  useful  still,  and  ever  will  be  so  ;  go  on  and  dream." 

Falcone  lowered  his  head.  He  knew  Spurzheim  now  ;  and  Jo- 
hann  indiscreet  man,  had  by  his  idle,  exultant  words,  lost  his 
hold  on  the  young  doctor.  For  once  his  penetration  was  at  fault. 
He  believed  that  hatred  would  carry  him  any  length ;  hatred  and 
ambition.     He  was  wrong.     Spurzheim  went  on. 

"  There  is  the  knell  for  my  poor  Barbara.  If  I  have  lost  her, 
I  have  gained  other  things  ;  you  also,  Falcone.  You  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  a  deformed,  old  wife— you  gain  a  beauty  of  six- 
teen years  ;  lor  Celeste  is  beautiful,  you  tell  me." 

"  As  beautiful  as  an  angel." 

"Yes  yes,  I  know.  And  thirdly,  you  become  the  son-in-law  of 
Count  Monteleone,  Prime  Minister  of  his  majesty.  King  Ferdi- 
nand, of  Naples." 

"  To  reach  all  that,"  said  Falcone,  looking  intently  at  the  with- 
ered ghastly  man  before  him,  "  you  must  marry  the  widow  of 
Count  Monteleone,  signor." 

"  You  have  hit  it !  You  consider  it  impossible  for  a  woman  like 
her  to  marry  such  a  skeleton  as  myself '!" 

"  I  consider  it  impossible,  signor,  for  Maria  Amalfi  to  marry 

David  Heimer." 

Johann  trembled  slightly  at  the  words,  and  at  the  tone  of  the 
young  man.  Then  he  smiled  grimly,  and  said  :  "  I  play  a  difficult 
part.  You  pronounced  that  name,  which  I  have  almost  forgotten, 
as  if  you  thought  that  it  was  in  your  power  to  crush — not  mine. 
Have  a  care  :  even  now  I  am  powerful,  and  in  a  few  days  will  bo 
more  so.  You  know  perhaps  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  this 
Monteleone'?" 

"All,  signor,"  replied  Falcone,  calmly. 

"  How  gained  you  that  knowledge  V  asked  Spurzheim,  almost 

fiercely. 
*"  I  know  it ;  'tis  no  matter  as  to  the  rest.  Your  plan  is  odious." 

"  Ha !  ha '.  you  are  severe.  Remember  I  want  not  a  man  with 
a  conscience  !     I  will  marry  Maria  Amalfi." 

"  Have  a  care,  signor  ;  you  rely  upon  her  having  recovered  her 
reason  not  to  recognize  you.  I  tell  you  her  mind  is  not  wholly 
settled  yet.  She  will  have  her  hours  of  insanity ;  and  then,  in 
those  moments  she  will  recognize  you.  Also,  some  minds  in 
their  lucid  intervals,  remember  the  cause  of  their  insanity.  Her 
mind  may  be  such  a  one." 

"  Nonsense !  I  fear  nothing  on  that  score.  In  order  to  remem- 
ber what  I  did  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  1815,  she  must 
become  mad — madmen  who  speak  are  not  believed,  my  friend  \" 

Falcone  looked  doubtful.     Johann  went  on  in  another  strain. 

"Will  those  bells  never  stop  ringing?     Takes  a  long  time  to 

ring   that  woman  into .     Well,  well.     Those  puppets  I  set 

dancing  the  other  night  at  the  Doria  palace,  Malatesta,  Sampieri, 
Colonna  and  others,  they  have  had  half  a  mind  to  retract ;  but 
when  I  lay  my  hand  on  any  one,  I  lay  it  heavily.  In  one  hour 
they  will  be  free.  In  two  hours  they  will  play  the  second  scene  in 
the  comedy." 

"  Their  part  V 

"  Concerns  you  not.  Last  night  a  wounded  man  was  carried  to 
the  Coriolani  palace — an  old  man — it  is  Manuelus  Giudieelli.  At 
ten  o'clock  this  morning  he  had  not  recovered  his  speech.  His 
physician  is  Antonio  Doni ;  do  you  know  him,  sonin-lawt" 

"  I  am  one  of  his  pupils." 

"  Good !  Manuelus  must  never  recover  his  voice  or  senses. 
Y'ou  are  a  pupil,  you  say,  of  Doni  ?  You  can  boldly  go  to  the 
palace— say  he  sent  you.  Ho  will  not  trouble  you,  for  I  will  send 
for  him.  At  eleven  you  must  be  there.  We  will  think  now  of 
pleasanter  things  ;  of  my  marriage,  It  is  necessary  to  begin  to 
prepare  a  long  while  beforehand.  To  become  the  happy  spouse 
of  Maria  Amalfi,  for  you  to  become  the  heir  of  Monteleone,  two 
things  are  necessary.  First,  Manuelus  must  remain  mute — I  know 
of  only  one  sure  paralysis — death.  Secondly,  I  must  pay  my  court 
to  the  noble  Maria.  As  I  cannot  go  to  her,  the  countess  must  take 
the  trouble  to  come  to  my  humble  mansion.  Those  are  two  deli- 
cate precautions.     I  count  upon  you  to  accomplish  them." 

"  Kill  the  old  Manuelus  Giudieelli,  and  carry  off  the  countess  ?" 
coldly  said  Falcone. 

"  Exactly.  You  are  very  penetrating.  I  like  to  have  things 
simply,  truly  stated  ;  I  detest  equivocation." 

The  doctor  coughed  twice.  He  did  so  to  guard  the  expression 
of  his  face.     Johann  looked  at  him  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"  You  must  watch  that  cough,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  unless  you 
wish  to  die  young.    I  have  some  excellent  cough  lozenges.    My 


poor  Barbara  found  them  very  efficacious.  For  such  a  cough  as 
yours  they  are  the  only  sure  cure." 

Falcone  looked  at  him  with  a  smile,  equal  in  scorn.  It  lasted 
but  a  minute.  lie  trembled  with  rage  as  Johann  threw  into  his 
lap  two  lozenges. 

"  Now,"  said  Falcone,  "  these  two  lozenges  are  in  my  power." 

Johann  took  a  paper  from  among  his  letters,  and  read  in  a  dis- 
tinct voice  :  "  Report  addressed  to  his  excellency,  the  director  of 
the  royal  police,  by  Jacopo  Civetta,  inspector  of  the  third 
class,  concerning  a  seizure  made  in  the  house  of  Signor  Pierre 
Falcone,  physician  of  the  faculty  of  Bologna ;  the  seizure  con- 
sists in  two  golden  boxes  containing  lozenges,  given  to  Barbara 
Spurzheim,  deceased,  wife  of  the  director — " 

Falcone  trembled,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  rage. 

"  I  am  very  strong  !"  said  Spurzheim,  with  a  smile ;  "  remem- 
ber that,  my  son-in-law !" 


Julian  followed  Pierre  Falcone,  and  was  led  unsuspectingly  into 
the  snare  set  for  him.  He  was  left  alone  in  the  parlor,  adjoining 
the  director's  chamber.  Here  he  waited  impatiently  for  tlie  good, 
kind  Manuelus.  Before  him  stood  Barbara  Spurzheim's  chair, 
crowned  with  the  arms  of  Monteleone.  A  richly  gilt  book  lay  on 
a  small  table  near  him ;  on  the  cover  of  that  was  stamped  the 
Monteleone  motto — Agei-e  non  hqui.  Julian  opened  it.  On  the 
white  page  was  traced  in  delicate  female  characters,  the  following 
words:  " Maria  from  Mario — Saint  Maria's  days — August  15th, 
1808." 

Julian  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  this  book,  when  the 
opening  of  the  door  aroused  him.     He   saw  in  the  room  Pierre 
Falcone  leading  a  little  withered  old  man.    Julian  rose,  as  the  di- 
rector, supported  by  Pierre  Falcone,  approached  him. 
[see  engraving.] 

The  sight  of  the  old  man  filled  his  breast  with  rage,  and  he 
spoke  coldly. 

"  Signor,  I  wish  to  sec  my  father  Manuelus.  I  have  a  sister 
who  is  waiting  for  me  ;  I  wish  to  rejoin  her." 

The  doctor  placed  the  wicked  old  man  in  the  chair  bearing  the 
arms  of  Monteleone.     Spurzheim  murmured  as  he  sank  back  : 

"  Poor  Barbara  !  She  spoke  of  seven  days,  but  it  was  only  to 
frighten  me.  She  had  considerable  duplicity  in  her  character. 
Ah,  I  shall  live  a  hundred  years.  Falcone,  I  am  cold  ;  put  some- 
thing on  my  head,  and  wrap  a  shawl  round  my  feet.  Barbara's 
mantle,  hanging  on  the  back  of  that  other  chair,  will  do  very  well. 
God  knows  I  bear  her  no  bitterness,  though  she  did  speak  of  seven 
days.     Come  here,  young  man !"  ho  added,  raising  his  voice. 

Julian  approached,  feeling,  he  knew  not  why,  utter  repugnance 
to  the  old  man  before  him. 

"  Manuelus  will  not  come,  my  child,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  voice ; 
"Manuelus  is  dead  !" 

"Dead!  my  father  dead  !" 

"  Dead.  Your  sister,  too,  docs  not  wait  for  you — the  room  is 
empty — she  has  been  carried  off!" 

Julian  made  one  bound  to  the  door. 

Spurzheim  said,  coldly  :  "  Stop ;  you  have  in  me  a  friend  and 
protector.  Go  into  that  closet,  the  door  of  which  the  good  doctor 
holds  open.  Regard  attentively  all  that  passes  here.  Listen  with 
all  your  ears.  No  matter  what  you  hear,  do  not  utter  a  word,  a 
sigh  !  You  will  learn  your  history — your  history  is  terrible. 
When  you  leave  this  house  you  will  be  a  man.  When  you  are  a 
man,  you  will  devote  yourself  to  avenging.     Go  !" 

Julian  staggered  like  a  drunken  man.  He  almost  fell  into  the 
closet,  before  which  Pierre  Falcone  drew  a  heavy  curtain. 

An  instant  afterwards,  Maria  Amalfi,  clothed  in  deep  mourning 
and  veiled,  entered  Barbara's  room.  Pierre  Falcone  remained 
outside.  Julian,  hid  behind  the  drapery,  pressed  his  hands  tight- 
ly upon  his  heart.  The  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  chamber 
was  so  dark  that  Maria  could  only  distinguish  a  contused  mass  in 
the  deep  arm-chair.  Julian,  placed  in  a  darker  spot  still,  could 
easily  distinguish  the  face  of  the  lady,  as  entering,  she  raised  her 
veil.  Maria  said  aloud,  when  she  was  a  few  steps  from  the  door : 
"Am  I  before  his  majesty  V 

We  must  pause  to  explain  the  stratagem  of  Spurzheim.  Maria, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  aspect  of  the  city,  had  been  brought  to  the 
director's  house  under  pretence  that  she  was  going  to  the  king. 

"  Approach  me  nearer.  Countess  Monteleone,"  replied  the  wily 
man,  after  a  long  pause. 

Maria  Amalfi,  obedient  to  the  command,  advanced  some  steps. 

"  If  you  are  the  king,"  muniiured  she,  "  I  pray  your  majesty  to 
hear  me  and  do  me  justice.  I  have  found  the  loved  son  of  Mario 
Monteleone — " 

"You  lie,  woman  !"  rudely  interrupted  Spurzheim. 

The  dignified,  refined  countess  recoiled. 

Spurzheim  added,  iu  a  milder  tone  ;  "  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me, 
madame  ;  when  you  know  all,  you  will  see  I  had  not  time  to 
choose  my  words.  You  are  not  at  the  Villa  Floridiani,  neither  am 
I  the  king." 

"  Has  my  ignorance  boon  taken  advantage  of?  Do  they  wish  to 
prevent  me  from  seeing  the  king  1" 

"  They  make  use  of  your  ignorance  to  save  you,  madame," 
answered  Spurzheim.  "  You  must  sec  the  king  ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary first  for  you  to  know  the  name  of  him  who  killed  Mario 
Monteleone,  your  husband,  that  you  might  not  commit  the  sacri- 
lege of  giving  the  name  of  son  to  one  who  made  your  children 
fatherless,  and  you  a  widow  !" 

Maria,  pale  and  trembling,  was  obliged  to  support  herself  by  the 
table.  She  understood  the'  insinuation  ;  Fulvio  was  accused. 
Her  heart  defended  Fulvio. 

"  Was  it  you  who  sent  me  that  letter  f"  asked  the  countess. 

"It  was,  madame." 

"  Who  are  you  ?     I  do  not  know  you." 


This  was  an  important  moment  for  the  director. 

"  Come  nearer  and  look  at  me." 

The  countess  approached,  and  eagerly  scanned  the  wasted  face 
turned  towards  her. 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  you." 

"  Do  yon  not  know  your  cousin  David  lieimcr'!" 

A  cold  sweat  stood  on  the  director's  face  as  he  asked  that  ques- 
tion.    Would  she  remember  ? 

Maria  trembled  violently  ;  she  passed  her  hands  across  her  pale 
brow.  An  expression  of  horror  for  an  instant  spread  over  her 
face,  wavered,  and  was  gone.  But  science  did  not  lie  ;  the  re- 
membrance of  her  madness  did  not  come  to  her  now  that  she  was 
sane.  Johann  was  saved.  The  remembrance  of  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1815,  remained  in  the  shade. 

"  I  remember  David  Heimer,  the  faithful  friend  and  companion 
of  Mario  Monteleone.     Are  you  then  that  David  Heimer  V 

"  Many  years  have  passed,  my  noble  cousin  and  mispress,"  said 
Johann,  in  a  respectful  tone,  "  since  I  was  happy  in  your  happi- 
ness. Three  times  the  thunder  struck  your  house.  But  God  is 
good,  and  has  permitted  mc  to  live  until  I  could  give  one  last 
proof  of  my  love  for  the  noble  Monteleone.  Seat  yourself  there 
before  mo.  I  hope  my  weakness  will  not  clog  my  will.  My  last 
words  shall  be  for  you  ;  and  if  you  wish,  the  last  act  of  my  mis- 
erable life  shall  be  the  best  and  most  glorious,  since  it  will  save 
the  posterity  of  Mario,  my  relation,  master  and  friend.  You  see 
well,  madame,"  continued  Spurzheim,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  that  my 
hours  are  numbered.  You  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  a  dying  man 
who  speaks  to  you.  God  grant  that  my  words  have  all  the  weight 
and  influence  that  the  words  of  a  dying  man  should  have.  I  wish 
to  accomplish  the  only  vow  I  ever  made  in  this  world.  I  will  be- 
gin, and  I  pray  you,  in  consideration  of  my  extreme  weakness, 
which  increases  every  moment,  not  to  interrupt  me,  for  fear  death 
may  come  before  I  have  finished.  Your  oldest  son  is  dead,  assas- 
sinated by  the  man  who  killed  your  husband." 

The  countess  uttered  a  groan. 

"  The  assassin,  madame,  was  a  precocious  rascal,  for  he  was 
scarcely  sixteen  years  old.  I  must  refer  to  your  malady  ;  it  pains 
me  to  do  so,  but  necessity  is  imperious.  My  strength  is  fast  fail- 
ing me.  Madame,  you  have  lost  three  children  ;  two  shall  bo  re- 
turned to  you  if  the  AU-Powerful  will  permit.  One  night,  the 
13th  of  October,  1815—" 

Johann  paused  slowly,  and  studied  the  face  of  the  countess.  It 
remained  calm,  and  his  fast  fear  vanished.     He  resumed  : 

"  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  1815,  we  were  all  nnited 
to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  and  the  return  of  our 
master,  when  a  stranger  asked  to  speak  with  Monteleone.  That 
stranger  was  Joachim  Murat,  ex-king  of  Naples.  The  king  camo 
to  demand  an  asylum,  which  was  granted  him.  One  man  sat 
humbly  at  the  foot  of  the  table — that  man  was  he  who  has  invented 
the  name  and  title  of  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani.  Then  ho  was 
called  Athol,  and  was  there  by  chance.  Monteleone  was  betrayed. 
The  two  children  of  Giacomo  Doria  are  heirs  to  Monteleone. 
Athol  became  a  prince  that  he  might  marry  Angelia  Doria,  who 
possesses  half  of  the  property  of  your  children." 

Maria  bowed  her  head  in  silence. 

"Madame,  I  must  say  painful  things.  You  were  made  the  in- 
nocent instrument  of  the  infamy.  You  were  insane — insane  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  your  children.  I  shudder  as  I  pronounce  the 
awful  words.  A  man  glided  into  your  chamber  that  night  and 
said,  '  The  scoundrel  who  robbed  you  of  your  children  is  in  this 
house  ;  his  name  is  Joachim.  Go  !'  You,  poor  insane  mother, 
rose,  and  rushed  from  the  house  crying,  '  Joachim  !  Joachim  I' 
They  followed  you,  the  soldiers  in  the  valley,  where  you  led. 
Mario  and  this  Joachim,  who  was  Murat,  were  made  prisoners  to- 
gether. We  were  all  there  ;  hut  the  two  Dorias  and  Chevalier 
Athol  had  disappeared." 

"  This  is  horrible!"  exclaimed  the  countess.  Then  odded,  in 
a  low,  frightened  tone  :  "  That  man,  has  he  dared  to  come  before 
me?" 

"  Madame,  for  years  I  followed  that  man,  bat  never  found  him, 
for  he  often  changed  his  name  and  place.  You  have  aided  me  to 
find  him." 

"Me!" 

"  Yes,  through  you.  The  vile  assassin  is  Fulvio  Coriolani, 
who  possesses  all  the  necessary  papers,  and  wants  only  the  testi- 
mony of  the  mother  to  appear  before  the  world  the  son  of  Mario 
Monteleone  !" 

"  Have  pity  on  me,  signor!"  stammered  Maria. 

"  He  bears  another  name,  more  widely  known,  bat  less  honor- 
able— it  is  Porporato  !  This  hour,  the  murderer  of  your  husband 
will  demand  your  testimony  to  establish  himself  the  eldest  son  of 
Count  Monteleone,  and  you,  weak  woman,  will  give  it!" 

Johann  clapped  his  hands,  and  Pierre  Falcone  appeared. 

"  Conduct  the  Countess  Monteleone  to  the  Villa  Floridiani.  If 
any  one  attempts  to  attack  her,  because  she  is  a  widow  and  alone, 
say  that  the  director  of  the  royal  police  has  chosen  her  for  his 
wife.  Go,  Falcone,  the  king  awaits  the  countess,  who  will  speak 
according  to  her  conscience  !" 

She  entered  the  carriage. 

Julian,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed,  sprang  from  his  hiding-place. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  signor,  answer  me  !  Is  that  the  man 
who  has  carried  oft"  my  sister  ?" 

"  Rouse  j'ourself,  Julian  Monteleone  ;  this  woman  in  mourning 
is  your  mother.  The  sainted  martyr  of  Pizzo  was  your  father. 
To  bring  Fulvio  Coriolani  to  the  scaffold,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
prove  that  he  entered  your  room  last  night.  Yon  have  the  neces- 
sary arms." 

"Me?" 

"  Yes,  the  embroidered  purse." 

A  few  rapid  strides,  and  Julian  left  the  house. 
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Johann  remained  alone.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  sank  back 
into  the  chair  once  used  by 
Barbara. 

"  The  earthworm  has  killed  the 
lion !"  murmured  he.  "  I  shall 
yet  be  Count  Monteleone,  and  I 
shall  bury  them  all— all !  I  shall 
live  a  hundred  years !" 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   HEART   PIEKCED   WITH 
TWO    SWORDS. 

Thb  Prince  Coriolani  arrived 
at  the  royal  villa  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  youthful  Coun- 
tess Angelia  Doria.  The  young 
girl  turned  pale  as  she  saw  the 
handsome  prince,  who,  with  calm 
face  and  firm  step  entered  the 
presence  of  the  king,  who  wel- 
comed him  eagerly.  All  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  the  court 
were  present.  A  strange  scene 
was  enacted  outside  the  villa. 
The  duchess,  Nina  Dolci,  was 
about  to  enter  the  villa,  when  the 
sentinels  barred  her  passage. 

"  Your  pardon,  miss,  but  such 
are  our  orders ;  you  cannot  pass." 

Nina  turned  pale  and  trembled 
as  she  stepped  back  among  the 
trees.  Soon  she  was  hidden  from 
sight.  From  her  hiding-place 
she  saw  her  uncle  refused  admit- 
tance, and  the  intendant  of  the 
royal  police.  All  this  was  very 
strange.  Her  burning  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  windows  of  the 
pavilion,  and  she  murmured  : 

"Johann   Spnrzheim  is  there  1    I  could  swear  it! 
there  will  be  a  battle  !     God  grant  victory  to  him  !" 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  appeared  with  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
Walking  to  the  other  side  of  the  pavilion,  she  entered  by  the  door 
leading  to  the  apartments  of  the  princess  of  Salema.  The  galle- 
ries she  traversed  were  deserted.  She  at  last  reached  a  little  ante- 
room, where  sat  a  woman  in  deep  mourning.  With  a  glance  she 
recognized  the  Countess  Monteleone. 

"  You  cannot  pass  here,"  said  a  rude  voice,  and  the  door  was 
shut  in  her  face 

Nina  turned  and  opened  another  door.  In  that  room  were  seven 
or  eight  gentlemen,  talking  earnestly.  This  time  she  closed  the 
door  herself.  She  had  recognized  among  them  Marquis  Malatesta, 
Sampieri,  Vespuccio,  Doria,  Colonna,  Ziani,  Grannia  and  others. 
They  were  speaking  to  Carlo  Piccolomini.  The  Zingara  girl  said 
half  alond  :  "  Johann  Spnrzheim  can't  be  far  from  here." 

Nina  carefully  examined  all  the  rooms,  but  found  not  the  wily 
director.  She  reached  at  last  a  small  boudoir  with  a  stone  balcony, 
beneath  which  sat  two  Savoyard  girls  with  harps.  In  the  pavilion 
was  a  sombre  scene.  The  king  was  seated  between  his  two  sons. 
The  chair  of  the  Minister  of  State  was  empty.  Loredan  Doria 
stood  behind  his  majesty.     The  princesses  and  Angelia  Doria  sat 
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not  far  from  where  Fulvio  Coriolani  stood.  The  king  spoke.  He 
proclaimed  to  the  assembled  court  that  the  great  and  noble  house 
of  Monteleone  had  found  an  heir  ;  that  their  name  would  be  again 
published  to  the  world.  His  tone  was  dry,  and  his  words  short. 
Fulvio  was  the  only  one  who  remarked  this. 

"  Count  Monteleone,"  said  the  king,  "  approach  I" 

Fulvio  advanced.  Loredan  Doria,  cold,  silent  and  immovable 
as  a  statue,  did  not  look  at  the  young  prince. 

"  Count,"  said  the  king  again,  "  you  promised  us  the  proofs  of 
your  birth  ;  we  wait  for  them." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Fulvio,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  I  promised  you 
the  register  of  the  birth  of  Mario  Monteleone,  eldest  son  of  Count 
Monteleone,  who  died  in  the  dungeon  at  Pizzo  ;  behold  them.  I 
lay  down  at  the  feet  of  your  majesty  the  birth-acts  of  my  brother 
and  sister,  Julian  and  Celeste  Monteleone." 

The  king  took  the  papers  without  looking  at  the  new  Count 
Monteleone. 

"  What  more  have  you  V 

"  The  testament  of  my  respected  father,"  replied  Fulvio. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  the  king  ;  "  signor  count,  you  promised 
us  both  the  testament  of  your  dead  father,  and  the  testimony  of 
your  living  mother." 
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"  Sire,"  said  he,  extending  a  paper, 
fiulfilled." 

Nina,  through  the  glass  door  behind  the  princesses,  could  see 
all.  She  was  astonished  at  the  calm,  or  rather  impassibility,  ex- 
pressed in  the  face  of  Fulvio. 

"  Count  Monteleone,"  said  the  king,  "  yon  afllrm  that  the  testa- 
ment now  held  in  my  hands  is  that  of  your  father  ?" 
"  Sire,"  replied  Fulvio,  "  I  afiBrm  it  on  my  honor  \" 
The  king  handed  the  paper  to  a  man  who  for  the  last  few 
seconds  had  stood  between  Loredan  Dona's  chair  and  the  throne. 
This  man  stepped  to  a  door  opposite  Nina,  who  recognized  the 
man. 

"  That  is  Johann  Spurzheim."  ^ 

Fulvio  also  saw  the  man,  but  did  not  show  the  least  emotion. 
"  There  remains  only  the  testimony  of  your  mother,"  said  the 
king. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Fulvio,  coldly,  "  I  am  astonished  that  the 
Countess  Monteleone,  my  mother,  is  not  already  in  presence  ot 
your  majesty." 

The  king  said  aloud  :  "  We  await  the  Countess  Monteleone, 
your  mother." 

There  was  in  the  voice  such  bitterness  that  Nina  shuddered,  and 

the  princess  oi  Salema  raised  her 
face  and  whispered  to  the  prince 
royal,  who  replied  :  "  Reassure 
yourself ;  I  know  my  father." 
The  king  rose  and  spoke. 
"  I  think  I  am  surrounded  by 
faithful  friends.  Signors,  a  vast 
conspiracy  is  organized  in  our 
States,  against  our  person  and 
government.  Do  not  interrupt 
me !  I  believe  in  your  loyalty. 
This  assembly,  convened  orig- 
inally to  glorify  the  memory  of 
our  cousin  and  friend,  Mario 
Monteleone,  has  now  another 
end.  Justice  shall  bo  done  to 
Monteleone — his  legitimate  heirs 
shall  recover  their  property  and 
rank ;  but  justice  must  be  done 
Before  any  one  leaves  this  palace 
the  traitors  shall  be  unveiled  and 
punished  !" 

Deep  silence  followed  this  dec- 
laration, made  in  a  firm,  clear 
voice.  Prince  Fulvio  stood  like 
a  statue.  The  princess  of  Salema 
heard  a  voice  in  her  ear. 

"  Highness,  it  is  a  case  of  life 
and  death.  It  this  billet  does 
not  reach  the  one  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  you  will  have  to  re- 
proach yourself  with  the  death 
of  an  innocent  man." 

The  princess,  pale  with  emo- 
tion, rose,  walked  with  a  firm, 
proud  step  across  the  space  be- 
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tween  Fulrio  and  the  throne,  and  feigning  to  take  his  hands,  she 
glided  into  it  the  billet.  The  king  frowned,  and  the  princess  re- 
gained her  seat,  covered  with  deep  blushes.  Poor  woman  !  with- 
out knowing  it,  she  had  aided  the  enemies  of  her  favorite. 

"  Sire,"  exclaimed  Piccolomini,  who  watched  with  eager  eyes, 
"  they  abuse,  under  your  very  eyes,  the  compassion  of  a  noble 
princess.     A  billet  has  been  given  to  the  accused." 

"To  the  accused  !"  repeated  a  dozen  voices. 

It  was  a  tribunal,  and  Fulvio  Coriolani  stood  there  accused. 

Fulvio  held  the  note  carelessly;  he  had  not  opened  it  even. 
With  a  gesture  full  of  grace,  he  laid  the  letter  at  the  feet  of  his 
king.     A  voice  from  the  side  where  the  princesses  sat,  said  : 

"  Courage  !  you  are  not  yet  condemned  !" 

The  note  contained  a  sentence  in  mysterious  characters. 

The  two  Bourbon  princes  looked  astonished.  The  king  ex- 
claimed indignantly :  "  We  have  been  audaciously  deceived  !' 

Then  clioosing  a  paper  from  among  several  that  lay  on  the 
table  before  him,  he  gave  it  to  his  son,  saying  :  "  Decipher  the 
scrawl  1" 

Tlie  paper  was  the  key  to  the  Alphabet  of  Silence.  The  prince 
of  Salorna  read,  after  a  moment's  study :     "  You  are  lost ;  fly  !" 

"  Suoh  advice,"  said  Prince  Francis,  boldly,  "  given  in  a  place 
where  flight  is  absolutely  impossible,  cannot  come  from  any  Chev- 
alier of  Silence  who  is  prudent  and 
brave  I"  ,=i 

The  king  turned  his  back,  mur- 
muring :  "  Yon  are  all  warned. 
Have  1  not  been  bewitched  myself  ? 
But  God  be  thanked,  my  eyes  are 
open,  and  justice  shall  be  done  !" 

He  made  a  sign,  and  Malatesta 
came  forward. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  kneeling  before 
the  king,  "  yesterday  I  accused  this 
man  before  your  majesty,  with  hav- 
ing stolen  his  name  :  to-day  I  de- 
clare him  to  be  supreme  chief  of 
the  Carbonari — under  the  law  of 
Silence." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  an- 
wer  V  asked  the  king. 

"  Nothing,  sire,"  answered  Ful- 
vio, calmly. 

"  I  declare  that  this  man  was  the 
one  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Castel 
Vecchio  and  delivered  his  accom- 
plice. Baron  Altamonte.  Under 
his  gloves  are  two  proofs  of  what 
I  say." 

Fulvio  trembled  imperceptibly, 
and  he  slowly  ungloved. 

"  The  ring  of  the  Masters  of  Si- 
lence !"  triumphantly  exclaimed 
Malatesta. 

"  The  ring  of  my  father,"  re- 
plied Fulvio,  without  losing  his 
naughty  gravity ;  "  the  ring  of  the 
sainted  Monteleone,  who  was  mas- 
ter of  the  Knights  of  the  Iron 
Ring !" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Francis  of 
Bourbon  ;  "  I  know  it  to  be  true." 

It  was  the  last  effort  made  in  fa- 
Tor  of  Coriolani. 

"  You  know  nothing,"  replied 
the  king  ;  "  be  silent  and  listen." 
To  Fulvio  he  said,  "The  other 
hand." 

Fulvio  drew  off  the  other  glove. 
His  left  hand,  white  and  delicate 
as  that  of  a  woman,  showed  a  deep 
and  recent  bum. 

"  Whence  came  that  wound  1" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Fulvio,  "  two 
poor  children  tried  to  commit  sui- 
cide. I  am  not  accustomed  to 
boast  of  my  deeds." 

This  answer  was  given  in  a  tone 
so  frank  and  respectful,  and  so 
quiet,  that  all  the  words  carried 
conviction  with  them. 

The  accused  was  left  to  himself. 
The  circle  around  the  young  man 
enlarged,  and  in  all  his  pride  and 
beauty  he  stood  there.  Nina  Dolci 
sat  as  rigid  as  a  statue,  with  an 
expression  of  horror  on  her  face. 
The  king  made  a  sign.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  Countess  Maria 
Monteleone  entered,  followed  by 
her  two  children  so  lately  found — 
Julian  and  Celeste.  She  looked 
at  Fulvio,  made  a  step  towards 
him.  He  in  his  turn  held  out  his 
arms  to  her,  and  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears. 

At  this  juncture,  when  all  hearts 
beat  with  emotion,  when  Maria 
Amalfi  was  about  to  rush  into  the 
arras  of  her  son,  a  man  glided  be- 
hind her  and  whispered  in  her  ear  : 
"  Would  you  reward  your  hus- 
band's assassin  V 

The  poor  woman  trembled.  Slie  was  about  to  proclaim  his 
guilt,  when  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Fulvio's  handsome,  kind  face, 
the  face  so  like  her  husband's,  and  sealed  her  lips.  She  would 
not  accuse  him,  though  she  dared  not  call  him  her  son.  The  voice 
of  the  king  recalled  her  wandering  thoughts. 

"  Madame,  do  you  recognize  in  the  man  before  you  the  eldest 
son  of  Mario,  Count  Monteleone  V 

"  No,  sire  !"     And  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  two  children. 

Fulvio  remained  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  before.  Those 
who  watched  him  earnestly,  saw  a  rigid  compression  of  his  lips, 
and  a  deadly  paleness  for  one  instant  spread  over  his  face.  Every- 
body trembled. 

[concluded  next  week.] 

(Back  Qumbcra  of  B&lloa'a  Plctort»l  eoDtalning  the  previons  chapters  of  the 
Itory,  can  be  had  at  our  office  of  publication,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots.] 

Manners  arc  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law  touches  us  but  here 
and  there,  now  and  tlien  ;  manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  cor- 
rupt or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  ns,  by  a  con- 
stant, steady,  uniform,  insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  They  give  our  lives  their  whole  form  and  color.  Ac- 
cording to  their  quality  they  aid  or  destroy  morals. — Barton. 


THE  FOUNTAI\  OF  VAl'CLUSE,  FRANCE. 

What  literary  pilgrim  who  has  wandered  through  the  south  of 
Europe,  has  ever  failed  to  visit  Vaucluso — the  lovely  spot  hallowed 
by  the  genius  and  residence  of  Petrarch — a  name  the  world  will 
never  forget  to  syllable  ?  The  scenes  that  genius  has  glorified 
sometimes  owe  their  beauty  only  to  the  imaijination — not  so  with 
Vaucluso,  as  the  unexag;;erated  picture  before  us  shows.  The 
lofty  and  stern  mountain  peaks,  the  rushing  river  with  its  fringes 
of  trees,  the  houses  grouped  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  rocks, 
form  a  rare  combination  of  romantic  and  impressive  features. 
About  six  leagues  from  Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France,  a  semi- 
circle of  rough  and  pointed  rocks,  suddenly  closing  the  winding 
valley  of  Vaucluse,  compels  the  most  indifferent  to  halt  and  ad- 
mire the  calmness  and  freshness  of  the  landscape  which  surrounds 
him.  In  the  lower  and  central  part  of  this  wall  of  rocks,  a  nat- 
ural grotto,  about  a  hundred  feet  broad  at  the  surface,  opens  in 
the  obscurity.  It  is  no  doubt  deep,  for  it  is  sixty  feet  high  imme- 
diately below  the  irregular  arch  which  forms  the  entrance.  Under 
this  arch,  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  but  where  freshness,  silence  and 
capricious  structure  charm  the  senses,  extends  a  magnificent  sheet 
of  water,  apparently  motionless,  here  and  there  black  or  green  like 
the  interior  of  the  grotto  and  the  sombre  foliage  which  adorns  it, 
but  everywiiere  transparent,  and  at  your  feet  dazzling  and  pure  as 


Dante  to  Homer,  and  Petrarch  to  Virgil.  The  prestige  was  great 
within  and  beyond  the  mountains,  for  it  was  not  dissipated  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  not  only  Rousseau,  the  other  child  of  the 
Alps,  repeated  incessantly  and  throughout  his  writings  the  verses 
of  Petrarch,  but  Voltaire  surprised  himself  one  day  by  translating 
the  Canzone  "  Chiare,  freschel  e  dolci  acqui  (sweet,  fresh  and  lim- 
pid waves,")  into  verses  which  all  the  world  remembers.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  far  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the  dif- 
ferent manufactories  recently  established  on  the  Sorguo,  and  at 
only  a  hundred  paces  from  the  fountain,  you  are  still  shown,  on  a 
point  of  rock,  the  site  of  Petrarch's  house,  the  ruins  of  which  the 
last  century  beheld.  Laura,  the  angelic  and  celebrated  woman, 
the  mysterious  object  of  a  pure  and  constant  affection,  who  was  to 
the  poet  what  Beatrice  had  been  to  D.mte,  a  celestial  apparition, 
whom  wo  might  almost  believe  to  have  been  purely  ideal, — Laura, 
according  to  those  who  think  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  lived 
at  no  great  distance,  on  another  eminence,  separated  by  a  smiling 
valley  from  Petrarch's  villa.  It  is  said  that  it  was  at  Avignon  to 
which  he  had  come  when  a  youth,  with  his  father,  an  old  fellow 
e.Kiie  of  Dante,  that  Petrarch  met  Laura  for  the  first  time.  Bat 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  influence  of  this  meeting  on  the  life 
of  Petrarch,  the  mystic  attachment  of  the  poet  to  Laura  and  Vau- 
cluse, the  excessive  praises  he  lavished  on  them,  his  solemn  tri- 
umph and  the  unequalled  glory  he 
long  enjoyed  throughout  Europe, 
it  would  bo  necessary  to  recall 
what  the  lover  of  Beatrice  then 
was  for  all  luly,  the  lofty  rank 
which  the  city  and  the  pontifical 
court  of  Avignon  then  occupied  in 
Europe  ;  and  particularly  what  the 
Provencal  manners  and  the  poetry 
of  the  troubadours  had  been  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 


THE   FAMOUS    FOUNTAIN    OF   VAUCLUSE,  NEAR   AVIGNON,  FRANCE 


the  light  which  plays  upon  it.  This  is  the  famous  fountain  of 
Vaucluso.  This  fountain,  or  beautiful  miniature  lake,  is  fed  by 
invisible  sources,  and  flows  noiselessly  through  subterranean 
canals  into  a  lower  ravine,  where  it  becomes  the  Sorgue,  a  water- 
course considerable  enough  to  assume  the  name  of  a  river,  and 
allow  boat  navigation  not  far  off,  where  it  is  increased  by  the 
affluence  of  other  sources.  It  is  only  at  a  certain  period  ot  the 
year  that  the  swollen  fountain  overflows  the  walls  of  the  rocky 
basin,  boils  up  in  the  open  air,  and  falls  in  cascades  into  the  bed 
of  the  Sorgue.  The  peasants  of  the  environs  tell  how  incompar- 
ably pure  the  water  is,  and  how  it  flows  so  softly  that  it  has  no 
time  to  form  rust  or  moss  on  the  rock  through  which  it  rushes.  It 
is  soon  divided  into  a  thousand  different  channels,  and  fertilizes 
the  distant  plain  ynth  its  waves,  watering  the  thirsty  earth  and  im- 
parting life  to  the  fields  of  one  of  the  most  charming  regions  in 
the  world.  But  the  souvenir  linked  forever  to  this  lovely  spot  is 
the  sojourn  that  Petrarch  made  here ;  it  is  in  the  life  of  this  great 
poet  and  his  genius  that  we  must  seek  the  secret  of  the  celebrity 
and  fascination  of  Vaucluse  ;  in  those  inspired  stanzas  which 
were  the  joy  and  pride  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when, 
awaking  from  the  long  night  of  the  Middle  Ages,  dazzled  by  the 
first  rays  of  the  revival  of  letters,  she  felt  happy  and  proud  in  her 
ability  to  respond  in  song  to  the  songs  of  antiquity,  and  to  oppose 


TABLE  niANNEKS. 

One  day  the  Abbe  Cosson,  who 
was  a  celebrated  literary  member 
of  the  Mazarin  College,  was  invi- 
ted to  dine  with  M.  de  Radonvil- 
liers.  At  his  table  he  found  him- 
self among  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
est rank — cordonbleus,  marshals  of 
France,  etc.  The  good  abbe  (who 
was  weak  enough  to  believe  him- 
self a  perfect  miracle  of  hon  ton), 
on  leaving  the  dining-room,  rather 
talkative  after  his  tokay,  couldn't 
forbear  asking  his  friend,  M.  de 
Lille,  in  something  of  a  self-satis- 
fied tone,  whether  his  behaviour 
during  dinner  hadn't  been  some- 
thing conspicuously  correct — wor- 
thy, if  possible,  of  the  great  occa- 
sion. "  Good  gracious  !"  replied 
De  Lille,  in  a  thrilling  whisper, 
"  is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  un- 
aware of  the  awful  things  you  have 
done  V  "  What  on  earth  do  you 
meani"  replied  the  abbe,  rather 
taken  aback.  "Anyhow,  I  sup- 
pose, I  behaved  aa  well  as  my 
neighbors."  "My  poor  friend, 
listen  to  me,  and  count  up  your 
sins  upon  your  fingers.  Imprimis 
— Instead  of  dropping  your  napkin 
unostentatiously  across  your  knees, 
you  displayed  it  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  barbarous  manner;  and 
not  content  with  having  done  so, 
stuck  the  corner  into  your  button- 
hole. Shocking  I  Item — You  ate 
your  soup  with  a  spoon  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fork  in  the  other.  A 
fork  to  soup  !  Good  heavens ! 
Item — You  asked  for  fowl  instead 
of  saying  '  chicken.'  F"owls  are 
only  talked  about  in  the  poultry- 
yard.  Item — When  the  butler  came 
round  with  the  wine,  you  first  blew 
into  your  glass  and  wiped  it  care- 
fully out  with  your  napkin.  Mis- 
erable Abbe  !  where  did  you  fancy 
you  were  dining  ?  Item — You  be- 
haved atrociously  ill  to  the  Baron 

de  R and  myself.    Why  upon 

earth  whenever  wine  was  oftered  to 
you,  did  you  insist  upon  filling  our 
glasses  before  your  own  1  How 
did  you  know  that  we  wished  for 
wine  ?  or  for  one  wine  more  than 
another  ?  Suppose  our  host,  as  a 
matter  of  special  tavor,  had  kept 
some  capital  bottle  for  us — of  a 
kind,  perhaps,  for  which  he  knew 
we  had  a  particular  weakness  I 
You  were  guilty  of  a  piece  of 
officiousness  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  at  the  most  vulgar  table 
d'hote  in  Paris.  Item — Instead  of 
managing  your  bread  in  the  usual 
way,  you  chopped  it  up  with  your 
kniife.  What  a  thing  to  do  !  Item 
— I  saw  you  put  plums  in  your  pocket.  Item — You  made  use  of 
your  pocket-handkerchief ;  and  then,  instead  of  replacing  it  at 
once  in  your  pocket,  stuck  it  in  the  arm  of  your  chair.  That  wag 
not  mere  want  of  politeness  ;  it  was  an  indecency  and  an  insult  to 
us  all.  Because  your  coffee  after  dinner  was  inconveniently  hot, 
you  drank  it  out  of  your  saucer.  I  can  imagine  few  acts  more 
shameless  or  inexcusable.  Finally,  to  crown  your  disgrace  (pouf 
comble  d'infamie),  on  rising  from  table  you  folded  up  that  unfortu- 
nate napkin  in  the  most  offensively  careful  manner,  just  as  if  any- 
body was  likely  to  use  it  again  !  There !  Put  your  ten  fingers  in 
your  pocket,  and  pray  that  you  may  be  spared  from  ever  again 
sinning  so  egregiously."  The  poor  abbe  stood  shocked  and  can» 
founded,  confessing  to  himself  that  all  his  Greek  and  Latin  ha4 
failed  to  make  him  even  presentable  at  dinner. — Home  Journal. 

<    mnm    « 

A  Perfect  Man.— The  man  deserving  the  name,  is  one  whose 
thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others,  rather  than  himself;  whose 
high  purpose  is  adopted  on  just  principles,  and  never  abandoned 
while  heaven  or  earth  affords  means  of  accomplishing  it.  He  U 
one  who  will  neither  seek  an  indirect  advantage  by  a  specious 
word,  nor  take  an  evil  path  to  secure  a  real  good  purpose.  Such 
a  man  were  one  for  whom  a  woman's  heart  should  be«t  copstant 
while  ho  breathes,  and  break  when  he  diw.^'S'poM, 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 
THE   PAST. 

BT  SYBIL  PARK. 

I  am  dreaming,  Tagnely  dreaming, 

Of  the  silent  vanished  yearf  ; 
I  am  IcDging  for  their  brightness, 

8ighing  over  all  their  tears. 
Old-time  faced  amile  upon  me, 

Old-time  voices  hnunt  my  brain. 
And  their  kisiiefl  on  my  forehead, 

Fall  like  pure  baptismal  rain. 

As  I  dream,  the  quiet  moonlight 

Shimmers  through  the  fragrant  vluctr, 
And  I  hear  a  lonely  sobbing. 

Of  the  wind  among  the  pines; 
!Fcr  each  fad  and  dirge-like  whisper, 

Memory  bath  an  answering  tone, 
Light  the  heart  which  keepeth  ool/ 

Song  and  gladness  for  it?  own. 

£very  flicker  of  tho  mconbeams, 

Every  murmur  of  the  lea-^es, 
Something  of  the  sweet  past  bringetb  ; 

And  within  the  gleaming  weaves, 
Fancies  quaint  and  wierd  and  olden, 

That  were  real  long  ago, 
When  our  skies  were  blue  and  golden, 

In  the  pleasant  summer  glow. 

0  the  past,  our  past,  which  lieth 

Close  upon  that  lonely  shore, 
TThere  the  sad  sea  waves  are  chanting 

Solemn  anthems  evermore. 
Through  the  storms  and  mists  and  darkness, 

Still  we  turn  to  that  green  isle, 
"Where  our  own  fleet  hopes  He  buried, 

And  the  blossoms  live  and  smile. 

So  till  life's  last  dream  be  over, 

And  our  bands  are  folded  s^ill, 
With  a  cold  and  pulseless  pressure 

O'er  the  heart  so  dead  and  chill, 
Shall  we  yearn  and  strive  and  linger, 

Where  the  waters  seethe  and  foam, 
Whispering  softly,  "  Time's  rude  billows 

9ooa  may  waft  us  to  our  home." 

<  ■^♦^'  > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ADVENTURES  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

BY    WALTER    CLARENCE.* 


Surprise  and  Capture  of  a  Slaver. — Fernando  Po. — The  War 
Canoe. — The  African  Pilot  — Bonny  River. — The  Ground  Sharks. 
— "  The  White  Man's  Grave." 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  was  attached  to  H.  M.  sloopofwar 
"  Superb,"  then  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  ilave  trade.  A  year  before,  I  had  passed  my  examin- 
ation as  mate,  at  Seringapatam,  after  having  served  six  years  as 
mate,  and  I  wras  now  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Superb. 

We  had  been  three  months  on  the  coast  without  capturing  a 
prize,  or  even  seeing  a  suspicious  vessel,  during  which  period  the 
"  Alert,"  brig-of-war,  had  captured  two  slavers.  We  were,  of 
course,  disappointed  and  jealous,  and  eager  for  anything,  for  it  is 
punishment  enough  for  any  mortal  sin,  to  bo  doomed  to  serve 
twelve  months  on  the  African  coast,  and  terrible  to  have  to  endure 
the  purgatory  of  disappointment,  besides,  and  to  feel  that  there  is 
no  prize-money  in  prospective,  to  sweeten  the  discomforts  of  the 
weary  station. 

We  had  hailed  a  brig  bound  to  New  York  and  laden  with  palm- 
oil,  and  had  been  informed  by  the  captain  that  a  vessel  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  slaver,  had  been  seen  by  him,  standing  in 
towards  Clarence  Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po.  Of  course 
we  proceeded  there  with  all  possible  despatch,  but  when  we  ar- 
rived, we  discovered  that  our  usual  luck  was  attending  us. 

A  schooner  had  been  there,  and  had  lain  at  anchor  in  the  bay  a 
day  and  a  night,  but  she  had  left  the  day  before  we  arrived,  and 
gone — no  one  knew  whither.  At  least,  so  tho  natives  explained 
to  us  as  well  as  wo  could  understand,  and  there  were  no  white 
men  at  that  period  at  the  settlement. 

We  had  not  been  in  port  for  several  weeks,  and  the  lieutenant 
in  command  of  the  sloop  of-war,  resolved,  since  fortune  had 
driven  him  to  Fernando  Po,  to  remain  there  a  few  days  and  water 
the  ship. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  sojourn,  wo  were  surprised  to  see  a 
large  double-banked,  native  war-car.oo  enter  the  bay,  evidently  in 
search  of  tho  sloop,  for  tho  crew  paddled  directly  toward  us,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  chief  stood  on  our  decks. 

Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  could  speak  English  intelligibly, 
bat  with  a  mixture  of  broken  English  and  Spanish  interlarded 
with  words  of  their  own  language,  they  at  length  made  us  com- 
prehend that  a  vessel  with  two  masts  and  forty  men — so  the  chief 
explained  by  extending  the  fingers  of  both  hands  four  times — was 
at  anchor  in  one  of  tho  mouths  of  the  Bonny  Kiver,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  at  a  part  of  tho  coast  not  far  from  the  Island  of 
Fernando  Po. 

They  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  two-masted  vessel,  or 
■chooner,  had  sailed  from  Clarence  Bay,  and  it  was  evident,  from 
their  gestures,  that  she  was  a  slaver;  indeed,  no  mere  trading 
schooner  would  employ  a  crew  of  forty  men.     We  were  satisfied 

•  Mr.  Clarence  Is  a  well-known  contributor  to  "  Dichens'a  Hountiholcl 
Words.''  and  was  eleven  j-eam  in  the  UritUh  navy.  In  tliene  sketcbes  he 
dMcrlbos  truthfully  the  scenes  be  delineates,  beiu{^  bis  own  e.xperience.  We 
bav*  secured  his  services  for  our  columns,  and  cur  readers  will  flod  him  a 
•terUng  and  vivid  writer. 


that  this  schooner  was  the  selfsame  suspicious  looking  craft  of 
whose  proximity  we  had  been  advised  by  the  master  of  the  brig 
we  had  spoken,  and  to  weigh  anchor  and  proceed  in  chase,  or 
rather,  in  search  of  tho  marauder,  was  the  work  of  a  very  few 
minutes. 

The  chief  and  his  immediate  subordinates  were  rewarded  with 
presents  of  tobacco  and  rum,  and  each  man  of  the  crew  of  the  war- 
canoe  was  treated  with  a  glass  of  rum  and  as  much  sea-biscuit  as 
he  could  eat.  The  chief,  however,  had  another  object  in  view. 
Ho  wished  to  make  something  more  of  tho  information  ho  had 
furnished  us  with,  and  signified  that,  for  pay — whatever  pay  tho 
commander  chose  to  give  him — he  would  be  happy  to  serve  as 
pilot  to  tho  expedition.  His  suggestion  was  one  which  the  com- 
mander of  the  sloop-ofwar  was  very  glad  to  comply  with,  for  we 
knew  that  the  expedition  must  be  undertaken  in  boats,  since  the 
sloop  drew  too  much  water  to  penetrate  far  up  the  river,  and  as 
there  were  several  mouths  to  Bonny  River,  it  was  at  least  an  equal 
chance  that  if  we  blockaded  one  entrance,  the  schooner  would  es- 
cape by  another.  At  all  events,  the  anxiety  of  the  chief  to  act 
as  pilot,  was  a  proof  that  he  was  not  playing  us  false,  and  more- 
over, his  assistance  would,  in  all  probability,  considerably  expe- 
dite our  search. 

Dismissing  the  war-canoe,  to  return  to  its  rendezvous  or  to  pad- 
dle astern  of  the  sloop,  as  its  crew  thought  fit,  we  took  the  chief 
and  his  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  on  board,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours — for,  although  the  distance  was 
but  short,  the  wind  was  light — we  sighted  one  of  the  entrances 
of  the  Bonny.  It  was  sometime,  however,  before  our  pilot  could 
decide  positively  which  was  the  branch  of  the  river  wherein  tlie 
slaver  lay,  and  after  compelling  us  to  cruise  about  for  nearly 
twelve  hours  longer,  and  not  until  the  patience  of  our  commander 
was  nearly  exhausted,  he  pointed  out  the  entrance  he  had  been 
seeking.  It  was,  by  this  time,  near  nightfall,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  wait  until  darkness  set  in,  before  we  entered  the  river. 

The  sloop  was  "  hove  to,"  and  three  boats  lowered — the  pin- 
nace and  the  first  and  second  cutters— and  a  crew  of  ten  men  ap- 
pointed to  each,  besides  the  officer  in  command,  for  our  captain 
was  determined  that  if  it  were  possible  to  capture  the  slaver,  the 
capture  should  be  effected. 

The  commander.  Lieutenant  Edwards,  himself  took  command 
of  the  pinnace.  The  first  cutter  was  commanded  by  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  I,  as  acting  lieutenant,  had  command  of  the  second 
cutter.  In  case  of  a  surprise  or  attack,  in  which  cases  the  officers 
would  of  course  be  picked  out,  every  man,  as  is  customary  in  such 
night  expeditions,  was  clad  alike,  viz.,  in  dark-blue  flannel  shirt 
and  dark  trousers,  and  each  man  was  armed  with  cutlass  and 
pistols. 

Night  shut  in,  and  the  boats  left  the  sloop,  the  bend  of  the  river 
soon  concealing  her  from  our  view.  For  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  we  pulled  together,  abreast,  maintaining  almost  perfect  si- 
lence, the  rowlocks  having  been  muffled,  and  such  orders  as  were 
necessary  being  given  in  whispers.  Shortly,  however,  the  river 
narrowed  to  such  a  degree  that  there  was,  at  times,  no  longer  room 
for  the  sweeps  of  the  three  boats,  and  even  where  it  was  suffi- 
ciently wide,  weeds,  rushes  and  decayed  branches  of  trees  rendered 
it  difficult  of  navigation.  The  banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides 
were  covered  with  dense  vegetation.  Forest  trees  towered  to  an 
immense  height,  and  their  enormous  trunks  were  hidden  in  the 
tangled  mass  of  shrubs,  and  trees  of  lesser  growth,  which  com- 
posed the  jungle.  We  little  wondered  at  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  as  we  labored  on  our  way,  for  the  atmosphere  was  op- 
pressive in  the  extreme,  and  the  sickly  perfume  of  decaying  vege- 
table matter  with  which  the  night  air  was  laden,  was  almost  suflfo- 
cating.  At  times  the  stream  grew,  apparently,  so  narrow,  that 
there  was  seemingly  room  for  no  more  than  the  oars  of  our  boat, 
and  it  was  arranged  to  proceed  in  single  file,  the  pinnace,  with  our 
captain  in  command,  taking  the  lead,  and  the  pilot,  who  had  up 
to  this  moment  occupied  a  seat  in  the  bow  of  the  first  cutter,  step- 
ping on  board  the  pinnace. 

"  No  sign  of  the  slaver  yet,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  the 
first  lieutenant  and  myself,  "  and  yet  we  must  be  six  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  If  this  black  rascal  has  deceived  us,  I'll 
throw  him  overboard  to  the  sharks  or  alligators.  There  must  be 
a  colony  of  them  in  this  cursed  hole.  The  slaver  could  scarcely 
have  penetrated  so  far  up  as  this." 

He  had  glanced  sternly  at  the  self-constituted  pilot,  as  he  ut- 
tered the  above-mentioned  words,  and  as  the  moon  was  now  shin- 
ing brightly,  though  its  beams  scarcely  penetrated  the  dense  fo- 
liage which  encompassed  us,  there  was  light  enough  for  the  negro 
chief  to  notice  tho  glance ;  besides,  he  partially  understood  the 
words. 

"  No,  senor — no,  massa,"  ho  said,  "  no  me  say  lie.  So — like 
small  boat-ship,  he  come,"  and  ho  made  a  gesture,  signifying  that 
the  schooner  had  been  towed  through  the  narrows,  and  we  were 
well  awaro  that  many  of  tho  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
draw  very  little  water. 

"Well,  well;  better  for  your  own  sake  if  you  have  told  tho 
truth,"  said  tho  captain.  "  Jump  into  the  pinnace,  man,  and 
look  ye,  take  off  that  duck  frock  and  show  your  dusky  skin,  or 
you'll  give  the  alarm  and  betray  us  all." 

Some  one  of  the  crew  of  the  sloop  had  given  the  chief  a  duck 
frock  before  he  had  left  the  vessel,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  so 
pleased  with  his  novel  finery,  that  ho  had  donned  the  garment  at 
once,  and  thus  shone  conspicuously  in  white,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  boat's  crews  were  clad  in  sombre  attire.  Unwillingly,  at 
the  command  of  the  captain,  he  pulled  off  the  frock,  and  took  his 
scat  in  the  bow  of  the  pinnace. 

Still,  for  another  hour,  we  pulled  slowly  and  silently  up  the 
narrow  river,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  slaver.  So  com- 
pletely were  we  hemmed  in  at  times,  so  entirely  separated,  in  con- 


sequence of  the  sudden  and  sharp  bends  of  the  stream,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  a  party  of  natives  to 
attack  us  unawares,  and  massacre  us  all,  despite  of  our  vaunted 
force,  and  suspicions  began  to  arise  in  the  breasts  of  some  that  the 
chief  had  deceived  us  and  was  decoying  us  into  a  snare  which 
would  lead  to  onr  destruption.  Still,  what  had  he  to  gain  by  this  ■? 
The  sloop  was  outside  with  a  hundred  men  still  remaining  on 
board  I 

At  length  the  dense  thicket  no  longer  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river — the  stream  widened,  and  on  either  side  a  level  swamp  ex- 
tended for  miles  inland,  and  sure  enough,  plainly  distinguishable 
in  the  bright  tropic  moonlight,  and  sharply  defined  against  the 
dark  blue  sky,  rose  tho  black  hull  and  tall,  tapering  spars  of  a 
schooner — a  slaver,  beyond  any  doubt — for,  for  what  honest  pur- 
pose had  such  a  vessel  penetrated  into  snch  a  harbor  as  this  ? 

The  heart  of  every  man  leaped  with  joy.  Here  was  our  first 
and  a  sure  prize.  We  were  unseen  by  those  on  board  the  slaver. 
The  capture  would  be  easy.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  officers 
could  prevent  the  boats'  crews  from  betraying  themselves  by  noisy 
demonstrations  of  delight.  We  were  almost  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  schooner,  and  could  see  any  movement  on  board  as  plainly  as 
if  it  had  been  daylight,  had  there  been  any  movement,  but  all  was 
as  still  and  silent  as  death.  The  crew  must  have  been  so  self- 
satisfied  of  security,  that  not  even  a  night-watch  had  been  set,  or 
if  it  had,  the  man  had  fallen  asleep. 

Our  captain  rose  up  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  pinnace,  and  beck- 
oned for  the  two  cutters  to  pull  np  abreast,  so  that  all  might  board 
the  schooner  togfther. 

"  I  will  board  on  the  starboard  side,  and  you,  Metcalf,"  address- 
ing the  first  lieutenant,  "will  take  her  on  the  port  side,  and  while 
we  are  boarding,  you,  Walter,  will  pull  ahead  and  board  at  the 
bows." 

Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself,  after  having  given  these  orders, 
ere  we  were  startled  by  a  sudden  flash  from  the  stem  of  the 
schooner — another,  followed  by  two  sharp  reports.  We  were  dis- 
covered and  the  discoverer  had  saluted  us  with  a  brace  of  pistol 
shots.  Further  attempt  at  concealment  was,  of  course,  out  of  tho 
question. 

"  Pull,  pull — with  a  will,  men.  Board  the  rascal  altogether," 
shouted  the  captain. 

The  men  replied  with  a  loud  cheer.  In  less  than  half  a  minute 
we  were  alongside  the  vessel.  A  volley  was  fired  from  the  boats, 
and  cutlass  in  hand  the  boats'  crews  boarded  the  schooner 
together. 

We  found,  however,  that  our  powder  and  ball  had  been  vainly 
expended.  Not  a  man  belonging  to  the  crew  of  the  slaver  was  to 
be  seen  on  deck,  but  proof  of  the  nefarious  trade  in  which  she  was 
engaged  was  afforded  by  the  presence  on  the  main  deck  of  a  dozen 
or  more  shivering  negroes  chained  and  manacled,  and  trembling 
with  fear.  One  of  the  poor  creatures  had  been  struck  by  a  pistol 
ball,  which,  however,  had  fortunately  only  grazed  his  shoulder. 

We  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  as  we  stood  upon  the  schoon- 
er's decks,  cutlass  and  pistol  in  hand,  and  not  a  soul,  apparently, 
to  give  us  defiance  or  bid  us  welcome.  As  we  stood  gazing  at 
each  other  in  the  bright  moonlight,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  ne- 
groes, we  might  have  boarded  some  phantom  ship — some  vessel 
whose  crew  existed  in  the  body  no  longer. 

After  standing  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  the  captain  walked  up 
toward  the  cabin,  and  followed  by  the  first  lieutenant,  was  on  the 
point  of  opening  the  cabin  doors,  when  a  short,  ?tout,  dark-visaged 
man  made  his  appearance,  and  addressing  our  captain  in  Spanish, 
presented  his  sword  and  voluntarily  surrendered  his  vessel. 

"  Where  are  the  crew  of  the  schooner  V  said  the  captain,  speak- 
ing in  scarcely  intelligible  Spanish. 

"  They  are  all  below,  senor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Order  them  to  come  on  deck,"  continued  the  captain.  "  Yoti 
are  my  prisoner.  Be  on  your  guard,"  he  added  in  English  and  in 
a  low  voice,  addressing  the  officers  and  crews  of  his  own  boats. 

At  the  command  of  their  own  captain,  the  crew  of  the  schooner 
made  their  appearance  from  the  hold  and  forecastle  of  the  vessel. 
A  more  hideous  set  of  cut-throats  could  scarcely  have  been  col- 
lected together.  One  fourth  of  the  entire  number — some  forty,  as 
the  negro  chief  had  correctly  informed  us — were  blacks,  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  were  evidently  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  though  the 
lighter  complexion  of  three  or  four  betrayed  their  English  or  Teu- 
tonic nationality.  All,  however,  wore  a  ferocious  look,  and  their 
faces  were  almost  covered  with  their  shaggy  beards  and  whiskers. 

Again  the  captain  of  the  schooner  began  to  speak  in  Spanish. 

"Is  there  no  one  here  who  can  speak  English?"  said  Lieuten- 
ant Edwards. 

One  of  the  fairer  complexioned  of  the  crew  stepped  forward, 
after  some  hesitation  and  a  glance  at  his  captain. 

"  What  countryman  are  you  1"  asked  tho  commander  of  the 
sloopof-war. 

"An  American." 

"  I  don't  believe  you.  You  look  and  speak  like  an  Irishman, 
but  no  matter.     Why  did  you  fire  into  the  boats  ofa  man  of-war  ?" 

The  man  hesitated  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  put  the  question  to 
his  own  captain  in  Spanish. 

"  Wc  thought  we  were  abont  to  bo  attacke  I  by  tho  natives," 
said  he,  translating  his  captain's  reply.  "  Wo  surrendered  as  soon 
as  wo  discovered  our  mistake." 

"  How  many  slaves  have  you  got  on  board  V 

"  Only  those  yon  see  on  deck." 

"  Where  is  the  rest  of  your  cargo  ?" 

"  Some  miles  up  the  country  ;  the  slaves  are  to  be  brought  down 
tomorrow,  and  would  have  been  shipped  on  board  if  you  had  not 
discovered  us." 

"  What  cargo  have  you  on  board  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  ?" 

"  Tobacco,  rum,  gunpowder  and  shot,  and  a  variety  of  trinkets." 
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"  And  how  much  money  V 

"No  money,  senor." 

"  We  shall  sec.    You  are  my  prisoners." 

Not  the  faintest  attempt  at  resistance  was  made.  The  crew  of 
the  schooner  were  evidently  satisfied  that  they  were  in  the  power 
of  a  force  they  were  unable  to  resist,  and  that  quiet  submission 
was  their  best  course.  They  retired  below  at  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Edwards,  and  the  hatches  were  fistcned  down  and  a 
strong  guard  set  over  tliem. 

The  shivering  negroes  on  deck  were  now  interrogated,  but  no 
one  could  understand  a  word  of  the  few  sentences  their  fright  al- 
lowed them  to  utter. 

"Where  is  the  pilot  1"  said  our  captain.  "He'll  be  able  to 
understand  them,  and  to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language." 

Wo  looked  around  us.  The  pilot  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  had 
not  boarded  the  schooner  with  the  rest  of  the  boat's  crew. 

"The  fellow  was  afraid,  I  suppose,"  said  Lieutenant  Edwards, 
stepping  to  the  vessel's  side  and  looking  over  into  the  boat. 

"  Here,  pilot,  come  up  hero — come  on  deck  and  speak  to  these 
woolly-headed  countrymen  of  yours." 

The  chief  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  bow  of  the  pinnace,  but  made 
neither  motion  nor  reply. 

"  Confound  the  fellow !"  exclaimed  the  commander  of  the  sloop- 
of-war.  "  Hang  him,  he's  sulking — I'll  find  a  plan  to  make  him 
speak.  Here,  Davis,"  turning  to  a  boatswain's  mate,  "  get  into 
the  pinnace  and  stir  that  fellow  up.  If  he  wont  come  on  deck  of 
his  own  free  will,  hitch  a  rope  round  him  and  we'll  hoist  him 
aboard." 

The  seaman  descended  to  the  boat  as  he  was  ordered,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  chieftainship  of  the  pilot,  and  heedless  of  the 
probability  that  African  blood-royal  flowed  in  his  veins,  shook  him 
violently  by  the  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  indulging  in  exple- 
tives more  energetic  than  polite  or  wise.  Suddenly  he  gave  vent 
to  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  surprise. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Davis  V  cried  the  commander,  who  was 
Btill  looking  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  schooner. 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  dead,  sir — shot  through  the  neck,"  replied 
the  boatswain's  mate. 

"  Dead  !"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Edwards.  "  Dead ;  shot 
through  the  neck  !     Is  it  possible  !" 

It  was  so.  The  poor  pilot,  after  getting  on  board  the  pinnace, 
proud  of  his  recently  acquired  finery — the  old  white  duck  naval 
frock,  with  blue  collar  and  trimmings — had  again  thrown  it  over 
his  shoulders,  as  soon  as  the  commander's  attention  was  with- 
drawn, and  when  the  shots  were  fired  from  the  slaver,  he  had  been 
singled  out,  in  consequence  of  the  conspicuousncss  of  his  attire, 
and  thus  his  simple  vanity  caused  his  death.  The  ball  had  en- 
tered the  throat  just  below  the  mass  of  muscle  commonly  termed 
Adam's  apple,  and  had  divided  the  main  arteries.  The  poor  fel- 
low must  have  died  instantaneously ;  but  except  a  small  livid 
mark  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  had  struck,  no  sign  of  the  wound 
was  visible,  the  hole  had  almost  closed,  and  the  bleeding  was 
internal. 

There  is  little  time  or  care  for  ceremony  oh  board  a  man-of-war 
on  such  occasions  as  this.  The  body  of  the  poor  African  was 
roughly  sewn  up  in  a  hammock,  taken  from  the  prize,  and,  shot- 
laden,  was  immediately  consigned  to  the  alligators  with  which  the 
rivers  and  creeks  on  the  coast  of  Africa  abound.  The  negroes 
found  on  board  the  slaver  were  sent  with  the  vessel,  in  charge  of 
a  prize  crew,  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  since  to  have  liberated  them  on  the 
spot,  and  set  them  ashore,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  insured 
their  destruction,  out  of  revenge,  by  the  disappointed  traders  of 
their  own  race  and  color. 

The  vessel  proved  a  valuable  prize.  Besides  several  tons  of 
tobacco,  she  was  laden  with  vast  quantities  of  ivory,  which  had 
been  purchased  of  the  natives  with  old  muskets,  and  powder  and 
ball  of  inferior  quality ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the 
captain,  Don  Thomas  de  Loyada,  as  he  styled  himself,  the  cabin 
lockers  were  found  to  contain  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars  in 
Spanish  doubloons.  The  Spanish  captain  and  crew  stood  their 
trial  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  charge  of  firing  into  the  boats  of  a 
shipof-war  and  killing  one  of  the  crew  ;  but  they  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  and  the  belief  that  an  attack  was  contemplated 
by  the  natives.  Of  course  this  was  false,  but  as  no  harm  had 
been  done  except  the  killing  of  the  pilot,  and  as  the  vessel  and 
cargo  were  confiscated,  the  plea  was  accepted,  and  Don  Thomas 
de  Loyada  was  permitted  to  quit  the  court  and  wander  forth 
wheresoever  he  listed.  However,  not  many  months  elapsed  be- 
fore I  met  Don  Thomas  again,  under  even  more  desperate  circum- 
stances. The  recaptured  slaves  were  taken  care  of  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  vessel  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors. 

After  having  cflfected  the  capture  of  the  "  Barracota,"— that 
was  the  name  of  the  Spanish  schooner — and  placing  a  prize  crew 
on  board,  we  returned  to  Clarence  Bay— Fernando  Po— with  the 
sloop,  with  the  object  of  taking  in  ballast,  which  was  much  need- 
ed. We  employed  the  natives  of  the  island  to  perform  this  labor, 
and  they  paddled  off  to  a  reef  at  the  entrance  of  the  bav,  loaded 
their  canoes  with  stones,  and  brought  them  on  board  the  sloop  of- 
war.  Very  often  the  canoes  were  capsized  in  the  surf;  but  the 
Fernando  Po  islanders  swim  like  ducks,  and  little  heeded  such 
mischances.  They  would  right  their  canoes  in  the  water,  and 
scramble  on  board  again  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  island  abounds  with  limes,  bananas,  guavas,  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  and  when  the  canoes  came  off  in  the  morning,  the 
crews  were  accustomed  to  bring  off  fruits  and  vegetables  to  sell 
for  a  mere  trifle.  One  morning  I  purchased  a  large  basket  of 
limes  of  a  young  islander  for  an  old  worn-out  jacket,  not  worth  a 
sixpence.  The  youth  was,  however,  delighted  with  his  bargain, 
and  loft  it  with  me  until  he  should  return  to  the  shore,  after  his 
day's  labor  was  ended. 


The  canoes  had  not  been  absent  at  the  reef  more  'than  half  an 
hour  when  one  of  the  number  capsized.  This  was  so  common  an 
occurrence  that  we  took  little  heed  of  it ;  but  soon  it  was  evident 
from  the  loud  clamor  and  violent  gesticulations  of  those  on  board 
the  other  canoes,  plainly  heard  and  seen  from  the  deck  of  the 
sloop,  that  something  more  serious  than  usual  had  occurred.  The 
captain  took  the  eyeglass,  and  after  peering  through  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, ordered  a  boat  to  the  spot  to  learn  what  had  happened. 

Meanwhile,  the  islanders  on  board  the  canoes  were  shouting  to 
their  friends  on  shore,  who  began  to  line  the  side  of  the  hill,  slop- 
ing towards  the  sea,  in  great  numbers.  Presently,  a  large  double- 
banked  canoe  was  launched,  and  paddled  off  towards  the  reef,  the 
crew  carrying  long,  hardwood  spears  iu  addition  to  the  customary 
paddles.  The  canoe  reached  the  scene  of  the  hubbub  and  clamor, 
which  was  still  on  the  increase,  while  the  throng  of  natives  on 
the  hillside  gave  vent  to  loud  cries  of  alarm  and  lamentation. 
The  sloop's  boat  had  also  reached  the  spot,  but  had  not  returned, 
so  that  we  on  board  the  ship  were  loft  to  conjecture  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  distress,  since  wc  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage. Thus  half  an  hour  passed  away,  when  a  loud  shout  arose 
from  the  cluster  of  canoes,  and  the  crew  of  the  double  canoe,  just 
spoken  of,  began  to  paddle  toward  the  sloop-of-war,  followed  by 
our  own  boat  and  the  other  canoes.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was 
alongside.  At  the  moment  some  duty  called  me  lietween  decks, 
and  I  was  just  returning  to  the  deck,  when  the  surgeon's  mate, 
who  was  looking  over  the  ship's  side,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  doctor  1"  said  I. 

"  Come  here  a  moment,"  he  replied. 

I  ascended  to  the  quarter-deck  and  looked  over  the  bulwarks. 
The  sight  was  enough  to  make  one's  blood  curdle.  Extended  on 
the  bottom  of  the  large  double  canoe  lay  the  youth  of  whom  I 
had  purchased  the  basket  of  limes  but  a  short  hour  before.  One 
leg  was  completely  and  cleanly  taken  oflfat  the  hip,  and  the  oppo- 
site arm  had  been  as  cleanly  severed  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The 
body  was  laid  open  like  the  carcass  of  a  sheep.  Still  I  readily 
recognized  the  deeply  tattooed  head,  and,  even  now,  the  fea- 
tures appeared  placid,  as  if  the  poor  youth's  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  horrors  attending  it,  had  been  instantaneous.  I  looked  at 
the  body  a  moment  and  then  turned  away  shuddering.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  canoe  was  paddled  on  shore,  a  terrific  cry  of  lamen- 
tation announcing  its  arrival.  The  following  day  it  was  buried, 
amidst  all  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  interment  of  their  dead 
practised  by  these  islanders.  Nearly  every  soul  on  the  island 
must  have  been  present  at  tlie  ceremony.  The  funereal  howling 
and  lamentation  was  kept  up  throughout  the  night,  and  large  bon- 
fires were  kept  burning  on  the  hilltops,  while  for  several  dajs  after 
we  observed  that  the  natives  omitted  to  besmear  their  bodies  and 
anoint  their  hair  with  the  mixture  of  red  ochre  and  palm-oil, 
which,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
bronze  images. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
islander  had  been  mutilated  by  the  ground-sharks,  which  abound 
in  all  the  creeks  and  bays  on  the  African  coast,  and  which,  al- 
though indolent  in  their  nature,  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  and 
are  more  greedy  and  ferocious  than  the  common  species.  The 
poor  fellow  must  have  been  struck  on  the  head  and  rendered 
senseless  by  a  stone  when  the  canoe  capsized,  and  so  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  these  monsters  ;  for  it  is  said  they  will  not  attack  a  per- 
son swimming  or  struggling  in  the  water.  We  caught  three  or 
four  of  them  after  this  sad  accident,  and  it  was  singular  to  watch 
the  ferocity  with  which  the  islanders  plunged  their  knives  and 
spears  into  the  carcasses,  as  if  eager  to  revenge  their  mangled  and 
murdered  comrade.  Certainly  there  must  be  a  vast  deal  of  natu- 
ral afiection  among  these  simple  people,  for  each  one,  individual- 
ly, seemed  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  unfor- 
tunate youth  deceased.  They  would  not,  however,  return  to  their 
labor  of  procuring  ballast  for  the  ship  ;  no  bribe  could  tempt 
them.  So  thoroughly  were  they  terrified  by  the  accident  that 
they  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  venturing  near  the  reef.  A  few 
days  after  this  unfortunate  accident  we  left  the  island,  and  set  sail 
for  Sierra  Leone. 

Fernando  Po  has  several  times  been  settled  by  Spaniards,  and 
deserted  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  climate,  which  has  ob- 
tained for  it  the  appellation  of  "  The  White  Man's  Grave."  A 
few  years  ago  an  English  settlement  was  also  eflfected  near  Clar- 
ence Bay,  which  I  believe  still  exists.  Still,  although  the  "  Su- 
perb," with  a  crew  of  over  one  hundred  men,  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
bay  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  period  the  crew  were  mostly 
employed  on  shore,  watering  the  ship,  not  a  ca.se  of  sickness  or 
even  of  the  slightest  indisposition  occurred  on  board ;  while, 
only  three  weeks  after  we  sailed,  the  "  Active  "  brig-of-war  and  a 
merchantman  called  the  "Quarrel"  lost  nearly  all  their  oflieers 
and  crew  in  the  short  space  ot  one  week.* 


*  Next  week  we  shall  give  the  second  number  of  these  advontures.  which 
will  be  found  more  interesting  and  attractive  oii  the  author  advances  in  bis 
sketches  of  the  African  coast. 


ARTIFICIAL  COAL. 

A  curious  communication  by  M.  Baroulier  has  been  sent  into 
the  French  Academy  of  Science,  describing  a  method  for  obtain- 
ing a  substance  possessing  all  the  properties  of  coal.  It  is  a  fact 
generally  admitted  by  geologists,  that  coal  is  the  result  of  carbon- 
ization of  vegetable  matter  by  heat,  under  a  strong  pressure,  and 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  impede  the  escape  of  their  vol- 
atile ingredients.  M.  Baroulier  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner ; 
he  envelopes  vegetable  matter  in  a  wet  clay,  and  exposes  it  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  a  great  pressure,  and  to  a  heat  of 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  degrees  centigrade 
(or  the  melting  points  of  tin  and  bismuth  nearly.)  Various 
kinds  of  sawdust  subjected  to  this  treatment,  yielded  sufficient 
substances,  possessing  more  or  less  the  resinous  lustre  and  color 
of  coal,  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame. — Galiynani's  3fesseiii/er. 


MARRIAGES. 

Much  has  been  said  in  England  regarding  the  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  marriages.  Persons  who  took  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, based  their  opinions  upon  insufficient  evidence.  They  found 
that  in  certain  classes  of  marriages  there  was  a  falling  off,  and  they 
concluded  rather  hastily  that  there  mu«t  be  a  similar  falling  oft'  in 
other  classes.  Recent  returns  show  that  the  price  of  provisions 
influences  very  greatly  the  marri.iges  among  the  lower  classes, 
but  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  the  marriage 
institution  is  in  reality  falling  into  decav  in  any  class  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  England.  The  London  Times,  in  speaking  of  this 
subject,  holds  the  following  language,  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  certain  classes  in  this  country: 

"The  only  truth  with  which  the  argument  was  tinctured  was 
this  :  that  in  a  certain  class,  where  the  education  and  habits  gene- 
rall)-  acquired  are  considerably  above  the  pecuniary  competence 
usually  possessed,  there  docs  appear  a  growing  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing matches  in  sufficient  number.  The  class  in  question,  which 
would  be  found  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  great  middle  order  of 
society,  i.s  not  large  enough  to  eft'ect  the  returns  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, but  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  much  activity  in  tongue  and 
pen,  and  where  any  derangement  attracts  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. The  people  comprised  in  it  are  eminently  writing  and  talk- 
ing people,  and  they  talk  and  write  of  what  comes  home  most 
forcibly  to  themselves.  They  are  also  people  of  no  small  influ- 
ence, and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  general  reasons,  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  anomaly  couM  be  removed.  A  young  lady  of 
this  class  has  not  a  fair  chance  of  getting  comfortably  married, 
but  the  fault  and  the  remedy  can  be  both  indicated  in  a  moment. 
Mothers  must  not  expect  for  their  daughters  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  such  an  establishment  as  they  enjoy  themselves  af'er  thirty 
years  of  matrimony.  Neither  possessions  nor  fortunes  can  be  ob- 
tained full  grown.  The  mistake  lies  in  the  endeavor  to  reproduce 
the  parent  establishment  on  its  full  scale  in  the  case  of  each  child 
at  its  first  settlement,  just  as  if  a  landholder  with  £3000  a  year 
were  to  expect  that  every  one  of  his  daughters  should  enter  by 
marriage  upon  exactly  such  a  property.  Fathers  should  remem- 
ber that  their  elevation  came  by  degrees,  sons  that  they  have  nat- 
urally the  same  probation  to  go  through,  and  mothers  that  what 
they  have  now  they  had  not  when  they  began.  To  the  daughters 
we  say  nothing,  for  the  fault  is  rarely  theirs  ;  but  the  whole  evil 
would  vanish  at  once  if  it  were  but  openly  acknowledged  that 
people  might  move  on  the  same  social  level  with  broad  distinc- 
tions of  living  and  means." 


«  »»»  » 


ALLAN  CUNMKGHAM. 

In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham's  edition  of  "John- 
son's Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  the  editor  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  his  father,  "  Honest  Allan,"  in  connection  with  the 
classic  work  :  "  When  my  father  was  a  common  stone-mason  in 
the  town  where  Burns  died,  he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Edin- 
burgh, foreseeing  a  better  outlet  for  his  genius  than  his  native 
place  was  likely  to  alTord.  With  the  characteristic  prudence  ot 
liis  countrymen,  he  carried  money  with  hira.  His  hunger  and 
thirst  were  both  for  books.  When  his  labors  of  the  day  were 
over  (he  wrought  in  Edinburgh  as  a  mason),  he  would  repair  to  a 
salesroom  kept  by  old  Blackwood,  afterwards  eminent  as  a  pub- 
lisher, where  books  were  sold  at  night  by  cheaper  advances  in 
price  than  those  now  in  use.  For  three  shillings  and  eleven  pence 
he  bought  '  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,'  in  four  vol- 
umes, then  comparatively  a  dear  book.  As  he  was  carrying  oflf 
his  purchase  he  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman,  who,  arriving  too 
late  for  the  sale,  oflfered  a  handsome  percentage  to  the  mason  for 
the  acquisition  he  was  carrying  delighted  away.  The  offer  was 
politely  refused,  much,  as  I  have  heard  my  father  relate,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  gentleman,  who  looked  at  his  mason's  apron  and 
his  purchase  with  mixed  and  increasing  surprise.  From  this  ac- 
quisition, gained  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  (in  later  years  honored 
by  a  better  binding),  ray  father  learned  much  and  I  have  learned 
something.  To  my  father's  cheap  but  highly-prized  acquisition, 
the  public  is  mainly  indebted  for  a  good  work  ('  The  Lives  of  the 
British  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects  '),  and  in  that  edition 
I  first  read  Johnson,  and  determined  twenty  years  ago  to  become 
his  editor." 

»  »«»  » 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 

Amid  the  gloom  and  travail  of  existence  suddenly  to  behold  a 
beautiful  being,  and  as  instantaneously  to  feel  an  overwhelming 
conviction  that  with  that  fair  form  forever  our  destiny  must  be  en- 
twined ;  that  there  is  no  more  joy  but  in  her  joy,  no  sorrow  but 
when  she  grieves  ;  that  in  her  sigh  of  love,  in  her  smile  of  fond- 
ness, hereafter  is  all  bliss  ;  to  feel  our  flaunty  ambition  fade  away 
like  a  shrivelled  gourd  before  our  vision  ;  to  feel  fame  a  juggle 
and  posterity  a  lie  ;  and  to  be  prepared  at  once  for  this  great  ob- 
ject, to  forfeit  and  fling  away  all  former  hopes,  ties,  schemes, 
views ;  to  violate  in  her  favor  every  duty  of  society  ; — this  is  a 
lover,  and  this  is  love  !  Magnificent,  sublime,  divine  sentiment ! 
An  immortal  flame  burns  in  the  breast  of  that  man  who  adores 
and  is  adored.  He  is  an  ethereal  being.  The  accidents  of  earth 
touch  hira  not.  Revolutions  of  empire,  changes  of  creed,  muta- 
tions of  opinion,  are  to  him  but  the  clouds  and  meteors  of  a 
stormy  sky.  The  schemes  and  stniggles  of  mankind  are,  in  hia 
thinking,  but  the  anxieties  of  pigmies  and  the  fantastical  achieve- 
ments of  apes.  Nothing  can  subdue  him.  He  laughs  alike  at 
loss  of  fortune,  loss  of  friends,  loss  of  character.  The  deeds  and 
thoughts  of  men  are  to  him  equally  indifferent.  lie  does  not 
mingle  in  their  paths  of  callous  bustle,  or  hold  himself  responsible 
to  the  airy  impostures  before  which  they  bow  down.  He  is  a  mar- 
iner, who,  in  the  sea  of  life,  keeps  his  gaze  fixedly  on  a  single 
star ;  and  if  that  do  not  shine,  he  lets  go  the  rudder,  and  glories 
when  his  barque  descends  into  the  bottomless  gulf. — Disraeli. 


THE  FOOT  OF  THE  FLY. 

And  as  regards  the  fly,  you  need  not  even  quit  your  study  or 
parlor  to  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  strange,  and,  to  tho 
masses,  inexplicable  phenomenon  connected  with  the  insect, 
namely,  the  mode  in  which  it  walks  upon  the  ceiling  with  its  feet 
upwards,  or  progresses  upon  the  smooth  vertical  pane  of  glass  ii\ 
your  parlor  window,  setting  at  defiance  a  well-known  law  of  grav- 
itation. If  you  are  not  able  to  solve  this  mystery,  ask  som^i 
friend  who  possesses  a  microscope  to  show  you  the  foot  of  a  fly 
under  the  instrument,  and  you  will  find  that  at  its  extremity  it  is 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  membraneous  disks,  on  which  there  are, 
disposed  countless  minute  suckers  that  operate  upon  the  inverted 
ceiling,  or  smooth  glazed  surface  over  which  the  fly  is  marching, 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  leather  sucker  with  which,  as  » 
schoolboy,  you  were  wont  to  amus?  yourself  in  lifting  heavy 
stones  ;  this'  is  the  simple  but  effei;tivV  apparatus  which  enables 
the  little  creature  to  maintain  its  hold  with  security  in  any 
position. — The  Earthworm  a^d  the  Housefly. 

Women  are  happier  in  the  love  they  inspire  than  in  that  they 
feel ;  men  are  very  different. — lieancheHe. 
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THE  PACHA  OF  EGYPT'S  STEAM-YACHT  "SAID." 

The  elegant  and  sancy-looking  craft  on  this  page,  dashing 
along  under  steam  and  canvass,  with  the  Ottoman  flag  floating 
from  the  main,  and  from  the  mizzen  peak,  is  an  iron  yacht,  lately 
built  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  by  Messrs.  Forrester  &  Co.,  of 
Vanxhall  foundry,  Liverpool.  She  is  a  fine  specimen  of  those 
iron  vessels  for  which  the  English  builders  are  now  so  renowned, 
b«t  which  American  mechanics  will  soon  equal  if  not  excel.  Her 
length  over  all  is  250  feet ;  her  beam,  28  feet ;  and  her  burden  900 
Ions.  Her  rig  is  that  of  a  three-masted  schooner.  The  Said  has 
a  pair  of  oscillating  condensingengines,  of  250  horse  power.  The 
screw  is  driven  by  multiplying  wheelwork.    '^^'^  -i«t«no 


The  details  of  the 


THE   PACHA    OF   EGYPT's   NEW    STEAM   YACHT   "SAID." 

machinery  are  completed  in  the  highest  style  of  finish,  and  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  render  the  .whole  as  efficient  as  any  pro- 
pelling machinery  hitherto  made.  Her  interior  arrangements  are 
of  the  most  ample  character  and  beauty. 

<  »•»   > 

THE  AISSAOUAS  OF  ALGERIA. 
The  second  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  photograph  rep- 
resenting a  group  of  Aissaouas,  a  fanatical  sect  of  Mussulmen  in 
Algeria,  who  assemble  from  time  to  time  and  indulge  in  singular 
practices,  such  as  gnawing  thorny  sticks,  playing  with  scorpions 
and  poisonous  serpents,  and  eating  or  pretending  to  eat,  poisoned 
meat,  etc.,  with  impunity.    They  are  probably  adroit  jugglers, 


and  possess  antidotes  to  poisons,  though  their  insensibility  to  pain 
may  be  explained  by  excitement,  or  perhaps  they  approach  a 
physiological  condition,  like  that  produced  by  magnetism  in  cer- 
tain cases.  An  Arab  legend  relates  that  a  Sultan  of  Fez  caused  a 
great  ditch  to  be  dug,  and  filled  it  with  venomous  reptiles  and 
poisoned  meat,  and  then  invited  the  Aissaouas  to  publicly  prove 
their  power  by  eating  what  he  had  provided  for  them.  They  all 
hesitated,  when  Lalla  Khsemsia,  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  seized 
with  sudden  inspiration,  reproached  the  sectaries  and  leaped  into 
the  ditch.  The  greater  part  of  the  Aissaouas,  stimulated  by  this 
example,  joined  Lalla  and  helped  her  to  consume  the  SnlUn'a 
provisions.    The  legend  is  generally  believed  by  the  Arabs. 


THE   AI88AODAB   OP  ALGERIA. 
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LORD  BROVGHAM. 

The  gifted  and  celebrated,  but 
eccentric  Lord  Brougham,  a  faith- 
ful likeness  of  whom  from  a  recent 
photograph  is  presented  herewith,  is 
the  son  of  Henry  Brougham,  a  dis- 
tinguished classical  scholar  and  of 
Eleanor  Syme,  a  niece  of  Robert- 
son, the  Scottish  historian.  He  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  educated  in 
that  city  in  the  high  school  and 
university.  He  especially  devoted 
himself  to  mathematics,  in  which 
he  became  a  great  proficient.  After 
leaving  the  university,  he  travelled 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  studied  law  and  practised 
at  the  Scottish  bar  until  1807,  when 
he  removed  to  London.  In  1810 
he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from 
Camclford.  In  the  elections  of 
1812  he  was  defeated,  but  re-entered 
Parliament  in  1816.  In  1820,  on 
the  arrival  of  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, to  claim  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land as  the  wife  of  George  IV.,  he 
became  her  advocate,  and  defended 
her  on  her  trial  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  object  of  the  king  was 
defeated  and  Mr.  Brougham  be- 
came the  popular  idol.  Up  to  1830 
he  was  a  bold,  consistent  and  ener- 
getic defender  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, the  rights  of  conscience,  pop- 
ular education  and  other  liberal 
measures.  When  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  upper  house  as  a  lord  and  a 
chancellor,  the  aristocracy  were  as- 
tounded and  alarmed.  The  meas- 
ures he  introduced  for  legal  reform, 
he  defended  with  great  vigor  and 
earnestness.  But  he  lost  popularity 
by  his  course  on  the  poor  laws,  and 
the  defence  of  the  repressive  policy 
pursued  towards  Ireland.  The 
Melbourne  cabinet  left  him  out  of 
office,  and  since  then  his  parliamen- 
tary career  has  been  one  of  desul- 
tory warfare.  His  power  of  labor 
and  of  production  in  all  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge  and  ac- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
have  been  immense.  As  an  orator 
he  coul.d  speak  longer,  louder,  more 
energetically,  and  more  vigorously 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  As  a 
working  politician,  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  lawyer,  he  could  do 
more  work  than  three  other  men 
put  together.  He  has  been  known 
to  go  without  sleep  for  several 
nights,  and  to  possess  the  happy 
faculty  of  choosing  the  fitting  time 

to  sleep  without  a  check  for  as  many  consecutive  hours  as  were 
sufficient  to  restore  his  strength.  As  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  his  enduring  and  protracted  sittings,  he  wore  out 
the  best  trained  and  most  drudge-like  practitioners  before  him. 
His  faculty  for  composition  has  been  enormous.     There  are  few 


THE   RIGHT  HON.   LORD   BROUGHAM. 


subjects  in  ethics,  politics,  and  science  on  which  he  has  not  writ- 
ten. Again,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement  origin- 
ated by  Dr.  Birbeck  for  establishing  mechanics'  institutes  ;  he  was 
the  principal  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  composed  several  treatises  for  the   series  of  works 


published  by  the  society,  as  well  as 
articles  in  the  "  Penny  Magazine  " 
and  "Penny  Cyclopajdia."  He 
edited  and  expanded  Paley's  "  Nat- 
ural Theology,"  has  published 
"The  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.,"  three  or 
four  volumes  on  political  philoso- 
phy, besides  a  volume  of  "  Speeches 
at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Senate."  In 
short,  in  attempting  to  sketch  big 
varied  life  and  multiform  acquire- 
ments and  character,  one  is  literally 
bewildered  with  the  abundance  of 
the  material.  For  the  present,  those 
who  are  desirous  of  studying  a  com- 
plete biography  so  interesting  and 
suggestive  as  that  of  Lord  Brough- 
am, must  be  content  to  wait  for  the 
period,  still  far  remote  we  hope, 
when  his  memoirs — all  but  the  last 
chanter  of  which,  no  doubt,  are  al- 
ready written — shall  be  added  to 
the  list  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors." Although — having  been 
some  years  childless — no  son  of  his 
succeeds  to  his  estate,  or  to  his  hard 
won  honors,  in  the  imperishable 
records  of  fame,  few  names  will  be 
brighter  than  Henry  Brougham's. 

STEAM-YACHT  "  FALKIN." 

As  a  pendant  to  the  Egyptian 
steam-yacht  on  the  preceding  page, 
we  publish  on  this  page,  another 
fine  marine  picture,  representing 
the  "Falkin,"  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's new  steam-yacht,  recently 
built  by  Mr.  Charles  Langley,  of 
Deptford-Green  Dockyard,  Eng- 
land. She  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant vessels  of  her  class  afloat,  and 
many  of  our  foreign  exchanges 
speak  of  her  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration,  declaring  her  to  be  the 
perfection  of  marine  architecture. 
Those  who  are  interested  in,  or  ad- 
mirers of  American  shipbuilding, 
will  be  pleased  to  have  such  a  model 
before  their  eyes.  The  following 
are  her  dimensions :  Length  over 
all,  127  feet;  ditto  perpendiculars, 
107  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  19  feet 
6  inches ;  depth  from  upper  side  of 
the  keel,  11  feet  six  inches.  Her 
tonnage,  builders'  measure,  is  195 
tons.  The  "  Falkin  "  is  built  of  the 
best  Staffordshire  plate.  She  is 
capacious  for  her  tonnage,  and  her 
lines  and  proportions  are  of  great 
beauty.  She  has  a  24-horse  power 
engine,  and  has  attained  a  speed  on 
first  trial,  of  10  1-2  knots  per  hour; 
fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  her  builder,  who  designed  and 
built  the  boats  that  now  carry  so  successfully  the  Cape  mails.  These 
vessels,  though  with  very  small  power  for  their  tonnage,  have  made 
quicker  passages  than  vessels  with  a  much  larger  power,  that  have 
steamed  to  the  Cape  since  these  vessels  have  been  on  the  line. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE   LAMB   OF   THE   FOLD. 

BT  MBS.   UART  A.   DINISOK. 

A  tlDt  of  marble,  a  touch  of  gold, 

On  brow  and  tresses — 
A  lip  \phose  rubj  and  matchless  mould 

Knows  few  caresses, 

The  lamb  of  the  fold. 

Aa  sweet  winds,  southern-born,  to  the  rose, 

So  sixteen  summers 
Hare  been,  in  their  dewy  dawn  and  close, 

Like  angel  comers 

To  the  iamb  of  the  fold. 

Why  that  procession,  with  chanting  low? 

They  bury  their  pastor. 
Be  is  in  hearen ;  he  wanted  to  go 

Unto  his  Master, 

Into  God's  fold. 

Where  is  the  maiden  with  tress  of  gold  ? 

In  the  wide  city, 
G«ntly  her  sin  and  her  shame  they  told. 

Gave  tears  and  pity. 

Poor  lamb  of  the  fold. 

Ite  while  he  listened  grew  weak  and  white ; 

Spoke  of  her  mother. 
Said,  "  thank  God,  she  is  gone!"  came  night,— 

Lone  watched  his  brother 

In  the  dark  fold. 

How  they  rattle  the  hearse  along ! 

Hurry  heart-chilling; 
Kow  with  a  whifT,  a  whistle,  a  song, 

Dreary  time  killing. 

Poor  lamb  of  the  fold. 

Tint  of  marble  and  touch  of  gold, 

On  brow  and  tress ; 
But  one  is  pale  and  the  other  cold. 
And  white  bands  clasp  in  a  stony  fold. 
And  dumb  lip  never  shall  curve  to  hold. 
Love  that  rude  kisses  have  made  too  bold. 
For  her,  forgotten,  no  bell  has  tolled, 
And  the  minister's  beautiful  child  shall  mould 
In  ground  unconsecrate.  cheaply  sold. 
For  the  Magdalen,  portionless,  early  old, 

And  fatherless. 

Lost  lamb  of  the  fold ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    FAIR    CREOLE. 

A  LE&EKD  OF  CAFE  COS. 

BT    GISDINGS   H.    BALLOIT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  there  stood,  near  tlie  north- 
ern shore  of  the  town  of  Barnstable,  a  square,  solidly-built  man- 
sion, known  to  the  country  round  about  as  the  Young  Ladies' 
School  of  Madam  Belmont.  The  latter  personage,  the  widow 
of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  left  by  his  decease  with  the 
scantiest  means,  had,  by  the  good  use  of  her  own  accomplishments 
and  the  powers  of  an  energetic  will,  placed  herself  above  the  dan- 
ger of  want  and  within  reach  of  a  very  respectable  competency. 
Few  educationists  of  these  days  achieve  such  notability  as  did 
Madam  Belmont  in  her  prime.  She  was  a  stately,  dignified-look- 
ing woman,  swaying  with  her  look  not  only  pupils,  but  parents 
also.  She  carried  the  military  impress  in  her  very  step.  Her  nod 
was  that  of  awe-inspiring  Juno.  Her  sedate,  though  not  frequent 
smile,  bespoke  condescending  majesty;  but  her  frown — who,  who 
could  withstand  that  terrible  aspect !  Not  one  of  her  many  trem- 
bling pupils,  unless  it  might  be  Alida  Verdon,  the  fair  Creole,  as 
she  was  sometimes  termed.  On  her  the  lightning  of  Madam  Bel- 
mont's eye  fell  comparatively  harmless.  Passionate,  and  some- 
what capricious  by  temperament,  a  kind  word  or  a  look  of  re- 
proving sadness  produced  an  effect  which  no  amount  of  threats  or 
indignation  could  have  accomplished  ;  the  remonstrance  of  moth- 
erly affection  would  bring  the  offending  girl  at  once  on  her  knees, 
sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break,  and  piteously  entreating 
forgiveness. 

Alida  had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  Madam  Belmont  by  a 
West  Indian  merchant,  who  stated  in  his  letter  that  the  father  of 
the  girl,  a  master  mariner,  had  desired  him  to  seek  for  her  some 
place  of  education  at  the  north ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  benefit 
which  might  accrue  to  her  mind,  but  also  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  her  health,  since  she  seemed  to  have  inherited,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  fragile  constitution  of  her  mother. 

"  It  was  thought,"  said  the  merchant,  "  that  the  removal  to  a 
northern  climate  might  strengthen  and  brace  the  system  to  a  gen- 
erous power  of  endurance.  More  than  this,  your  cool,  invigorating 
clime  may  in  time  attemper  to  more  sobriety  the  tropical  excit- 
ability which  she  has  imbibed  from  the  region  of  her  birth.  Your 
experience,  I  scarce  need  add,  will  quickly  discover  the  proper 
management  which  she  should  undergo.  She  is  kind  and  gener- 
ous at  heart ;  no  child  more  so.  Yet  she  is  subject  to  bursts  of 
passion  which  would  astonish,  nay,  even  shock  one  who  cannot 
understand  her  nature,  and  appreciate  the  disadvantages  which 
such  a  one  must  suffer  through  being,  almost  in  infancy,  deprived 
of  a  mother's  care.  Be  a  mother  to  her,  my  dear  madam  ;  train 
her,  and  watch  her,  with  a  tender  regard.  I  trust  that  your  heart 
needs  no  prompting  to  do  so.  If  indeed  you  fail  her,  she  is  truly 
unfortunate,  and  an  orphan  in  all  real  justice  of  the  term.  For  to 
her  living  parent,  the  continual  absence  which  his  roving  life  de- 
mands, has  long  denied  all  influence  upon  her ;   a  fact  which,  I 


will  acknowledge,  I  do  not  altogether  regret.  But  let  that 
pass." 

We  need  make  no  further  extracts  from  Master  Turgot's  letter, 
to  show  the  circumstances  under  which  Alida  entered  Madam 
Belmont's  mansion.  The  pointed  appeal  of  the  merchant  was 
successful  in  interesting  that  worthy  lady  in  her  young  and  rather 
restive  pupil.  At  the  time  when  our  main  narrative  commences, 
the  latter  had  been  four  years  from  home.  She  had  passed  her 
sixteenth  birth-day.  Her  temperament,  agreeably  to  the  mer- 
chant's prediction,  had  become  far  more  equalized.  Though  im- 
pulsive still,  and  easily  aroused  by  the  use  of  injudicious  means, 
not  one  of  all  the  school  was  more  truly  within  the  power  of  its 
mistress's  control.  She  acquired  knowledge  easily  ;  her  attain- 
ments, though  not  of  the  highest,  were  sufficiently  great  to  place 
her  near,  if  not  in,  the  first  rank.  But  in  grace  of  person,  and  in 
all  bodily  accomplishments  befitting  her  sex,  she  far  outstripped 
her  companions. 

It  appeared  as  though  her  excitable  nature  imperiously  de- 
manded some  relaxation  of  the  strict  rules  of  Madam  Belmont, 
and  Alida  was  accordingly  indulged  to  more  than  ordinary  extent 
in  horsemanship,  a  pastime  of  which  she  was  passionately  fond. 
This  extension  of  privilege  was  fully  justified  by  the  young  Creole's 
rapid  improvement  in  healthful  beauty.  Her  form,  now  tall  and 
slender,  was  lithe  and  active  as  that  of  a  fawn ;  her  eyes,  dark 
and  flashing,  were  capable  of  the  utmost  range  of  expression. 
Every  feature  was  mobile  with  feeling  and  intelligence.  Her 
raven  hair,  drawn  back  from  her  face  in  the  West  Indian  fashion, 
massed  itself  in  glowing  contrast  to  a  complexion  so  rich  in  trans- 
parent color  as  scarcely  to  be  termed  a  brunette. 

As  has  already  been  said,  her  sixteenth  birth-day  had  sometime 
been  passed,  when  it  became  known,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  region  round  about  (more  especially  of  coarse  to  the  youthful 
portion),  that  Madam  Belmont  proposed  to  open  her  mansion  for 
an  evening  reception.  The  excitement  among  the  favored  guests 
was  great.  Fine  lace,  gilt  buckles  and  thin  hose  were  in  great 
request.  It  was  even  whispered  among  the  gallants  and  damsels 
that  the  worthy  principal  was  not  so  puritanic  as  totally  to  abjure 
the  practised  graces  of  the  dance,  and  accordingly  Master  Gibson, 
the  only  known  professor  of  that  mysterious  art,  was  assailed  from 
morn  till  night  with  questions  concerning  the  latest  styles  and  the 
most  approved  movements,  until  he  became  so  puffed  up  with 
vanity  as  to  deem  himself  scarce  a  less  important  personage  than 
the  mistress  herself. 

The  eventful  eve  arrived.  Not  for  half  a  score  years  had  the 
social  enthusiasm  of  the  shire  town  arisen  to  so  high  a  pitch. 
Carriages  of  every  size  and  description  halted  before  the  door 
of  the  roomy  dwelling,  and  bevies  of  lafis  and  lasses  tripped 
up  the  stone  steps  and  passed  into  the  open  doorway.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  more  matured  per- 
sonages to  confer  a  due  degree  of  sobriety  on  the  occasion. 
Portly  dames,  with  hoops  which  might  in  some  degree  emulate 
their  modern  prototypes,  and  middle-aged  esquires  with  cocked 
hats,  portentously  ruffled  shirt  fronts,  and  small-clothes  shaming 
in  their  elaborate  fitness  the  nether  integuments  of  the  present 
generation. 

Many  came  up  on  horseback,  and  among  these  was  Captain 
John  Curtis  (so  styled  by  courtesy),  the  master  of  a  revenue  ves- 
sel which  cruised  for  the  most  part,  off  and  on,  along  the  shore  of 
the  cape.  He  was  a  fine,  sun-browned  fellow,  not  yet  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  whose  frank  countenance  readily  gained  him 
favor  among  the  fair  sex,  the  more  that  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  coxcombry  in  his  disposition.  In  truth,  John  Curtis  was  a 
general  favorite  with  young  and  old  ;  known  as  a  brave  and  skil- 
ful seaman,  a  kind  officer,  and  a  companionable  man.  Even  the 
smugglers,  who  at  that  period  were  so  rife  on  the  coast,  bore  him 
no  great  ill  will.  "  Each  to  his  business,"  was  their  common 
saying;  "he  does  his  woi'k  and  we  ours;  and,  after  all,  Jack 
Curtis  is  not  the  man  to  look  too  sharp  for  a  poor  man's  single 
piece  of  cloth,  or  his  half  keg  of  brandy." 

So  John  Curtis  passed  on ;  and,  with  many  bows  and  some 
blushing,  encountered  the  assemblage  within.  There  was  excel- 
lent company  indeed.  There  was  the  magisterial  Squire  Daven- 
port, with  his  massive  gold-headed  cane.  There  was  Madam 
Anster,  the  very  managing  wife  of  a  physician  noted  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cape ;  and  a  score  of  others,  highly  famous 
in  their  day  and  generation,  who,  I  fear,  are  totally  unknown  to 
their  heedless  successors.  And  there  was  such  rank  and  file  of 
beauteous  damsels,  with  cherry  lips  and  sparkling  eyes,  that  the 
abashed  captain  at  first  scarce  knew  which  way  to  turn.  His  em- 
barrassment, however,  soon  disappeared  before  the  smiles  of  cer- 
tain fair  acquaintances  ;  nor  did  it  even  return  to  any  great  degree, 
when,  after  a  space,  he  found  himself  by  the  side  of  Alida,  the 
Creole.  A  pleasant  recognition,  a  mutual  heightening  of  color, 
might  have  led  an  observer  to  suspect,  not  merely  a  former  ac- 
quaintanceship, but  also  something  more  than  the  mutual  interest 
which  a  common  friendship  inspires.  A  moment  or  two  passed 
in  conversation,  when  the  young  officer,  glancing  aside,  perceived 
a  man  of  peculiar  mark  approaching  himself  and  his  companion  ; 
the  latter  at  the  same  moment  exclaimed  : 

"  Captain  Curtis,  my  father !" 

"Eh  ?"  retorted  the  newcomer;  "Captain  Curtis?  I  then  have 
the  honor  of  greeting  a  gentleman  of  my  own  profession." 

The  young  man  bowed,  scarce  able  to  find  words  in  the  surprise 
of  the  moment.  His  reply,  if  he  was  about  to  make  one,  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  intervention  of  Madam  Belmont,  who,  accosting 
the  trio,  turned  toward  Captain  Verdon  with  an  air  of  friendly 
raillery. 

"Ah,  Captain  Verdon  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  perceive  you  are 
bent  on  creating  an  impression  on  our  magnates.  You  have  really 
shocked  our  worthy  Squire  Davenport  by  your  assault  on  the 


prerogatives  of  royalty.  I  fear  he  has  already  set  you  down  in  his 
heart  as  a  rank  anarchist." 

"  Hum !"  ejaculated  the  captain,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ; 
"  he  is  not  so  far  from  the  truth.  I  had  not  given  the  good  man 
credit  for  so  much  penetration." 

There  was  a  smile  both  on  his  own  countenance  and  those  of 
his  hearers  at  these  words,  and,  offering  his  arm  to  the  hostess,  he 
moved  to  another  portion  of  the  apartment.  During  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  evening,  Curtis  and  the  Creole  were  often  brought 
together,  and  the  young  officer  was  more  enchanted  than  ever  be- 
fore by  her  many  accomplishments  of  mind  and  person.  Whether 
her  form  moved  with  stately  grace  through  the  mazes  of  the  minu- 
et, or  whether,  seated  at  the  harpsichord,  her  voice  accompanied 
those  bygone  melodies  which  now  come  faintly  to  our  ears  as  the 
echoes  of  another  age,  still  there  was  to  him  in  her  every  look  and 
act  a  supereminence  above  all  her  companions  ;  a  charm  of  attrac- 
tion which,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  drew  him  to 
silence  and  a  tender  quietude  of  observation.  It  was  from  such 
a  mood  that  he  was  aroused  by  a  greeting  not  very  unlike  in  sound 
to  the  low  growl  of  some  huge  mastifl".  Greatly  to  his  surprise 
his  eyes  encountered  the  tall,  raw-boned  figure  of  his  chief  officer, 
a  man  certainly  more  genial  to  the  stem  duties  of  the  gun-deck, 
than  the  gaieties  of  the  ball-room. 

"  Ha,  Gurney ! — what  in  the  name  of  old  Neptune  brings  yon 
here?" 

Gurney  grinned  a  ghastly  grin,  and  with  a  side  glance  and  an 
uncouth  twist  of  the  thumb,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Captain 
Verdon  who  at  the  moment  was  amusing  with  his  eccentric 
sayings  a  little  knot  of  listeners. 

"  Speak  out,  man,  speak  out !"  ejaculated  the  impatient  com- 
mander. "  Deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  what  you  mean  by  your 
jerks  and  grins." 

"Smuggler;  schooner;  down  to  Oyster  Creek!"  gasped  the 
laconic  lieutenant,  again  jerking  his  thumb  in  the  same  direction 
as  before. 

At  this  very  instant  they  chanced  to  encounter  the  glance  of 
Verdon.  The  latter  changed  color ;  but,  quickly  recovering  him- 
self, continued  his  conversation  as  though  unconscious  of  their 
regard.  Curtis  hesitated  with  regard  to  the  action  which  he  should 
take,  not  so  much  on  account  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  intelligence 
received  through  Gurney,  as  from  other  reasons.  Accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  abrupt  speeches  of  the  latter,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  communication  just  received.  Neither 
■was  he  doubtful  in  any  great  degree  concerning  the  accuracy  of 
Gurney,  who,  keen  as  a  trained  sleuth-hound  in  the  hunt  of  his 
proper  objects,  was  as  little  liable  to  open  voice  on  a  false  scent. 

The  little  inlet  of  Oyster  Creek,  which  penetrates  the  southern 
shore  of  Barnstable  at  some  five  miles  distance  from  the  northern 
water  line  of  the  cape,  had  long  been  held  a  very  suspicious  locali- 
ty in  the  eyes  of  government  officers.  Circumstances  had  indi- 
cated the  landing  of  large  quantities  of  contraband  goods,  costly 
silks  and  cloths  and  other  valuable  merchandize,  in  that  neighbor- 
hood during  a  year  or  two  past.  So  cunningly  had  the  offenders 
managed,  and  so  well  were  they  seconded  by  parties  interested  on 
shore,  that  no  satisfactory  clue  had  been  got  to  their  secret  opera- 
tions. And  it  had  seemed  lately  as  if  the  confidence  of  skill  and 
the  impunity  experienced  had  rendered  the  smugglers  venturous 
to  an  unwonted  degree ;  so  much  so,  that  Curtis  and  his  officers 
had  felt  themselves  lowered  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that 
of  the  community,  by  their  want  of  success  in  arresting  these  do- 
ings. It  may  be  imagined  how  great  was  their  anxiety  to  retrieve 
their  credit. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  the  position  in  which  Cap- 
tain Verdon  was  now  placed  by  Gurney's  information,  yet  Curtis 
felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  arrest  the  father  of  the  lovely  Creole 
before  her  own  eyes.  But  his  determination  was  soon  made. 
Verdon,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  affability  and  non- 
chalance, was  already  edging  toward  the  door  which  would  afford 
him  means  of  egress  from  the  house. 

"We  must  detain  him!"  exclaimed  Curtis.  "But  I  desire 
that  it  should  be  done  as  quietly  as  possible.  1  will  speak  to  him 
as  he  comes  on." 

Gurney  placed  himself  so  as  to  bar  the  doorway,  without  Juch 
show  of  design  as  might  attract  the  notice  of  the  company  at 
large.  Verdon  approached  with  a  careless  smile ;  Curtis  accosted 
him  respectfully,  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  gently  on  the 
other's  arm  : 

"  Captain  Verdon,  it  is  my  unpleasant  duty — " 

The  sentence  remained  unfinished ;  Curtis  was  hurled  aside,  and 
and  in  a  second  Verdon  was  encircled  by  the  bony  gripe  of  Gur- 
ney. A  suppressed  execration,  the  explosion  of  a  pistol,  and 
Gurney  was  thrown  violently  into  the  arms  of  his  commander. 
Verdon  had  disappeared. 

"  He's  the  devil !"  groaned  Gurney,  for  once  surprised  into  the 
utterance  of  a  complete  sentence. 

What  with  cries  of  affright  and  some  few  attempts  at  fainting, 
there  was  now  a  scene  of  no  little  confusion.  Curtis  waited  not 
to  display  his  gallantry,  having  turned  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive.  As  he  and  his  companion  issued  from  the  house,  they 
saw  Verdon  flying  down  the  road  on  a  horse  whose  appearance, 
in  the  uncertain  light,  raised  an  unpleasant  presentiment  in  the 
mind  of  Curtis.  As  they  rushed  toward  the  outhouses  his  expec- 
tation was  verified. 

"  The  villain  has  got  my  Jack  under  him  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Take  another,"  said  Gurney. 

"  Right,"  muttered  the  other,  acting  insUntly  on  the  suggestion  ; 
"we'll  take  the  responsibility." 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  pair  were 
clattering  over  the  gravelled  path.  Gurney  was  quickly  left  be- 
hind ;  to  uce  his  own  phrase,  he  was  a  "  lubber  aboard  this  craft," 
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and  had  the  mortification  of  being  distanced  immediately.  Nor 
was  his  captain  very  much  more  fortunate,  finding  his  bonowed 
steed  by  no  means  a  fair  competitor  with  his  favorite  Jack. 

"  Confound  the  fellow  for  a  judge  of  horseflesh  !"  gnirabled 
the  disappointed  youth,  as  the  chase  at  length  vanished  from  sight. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  from  behind,  and  lo  !  fleeter  than 
the  wind,  there  sped  past  him  on  horsebaclc  a  slight  form,  clad  in 
white  garments  floating  free,  and  glimmering  ghostlike  through 
the  clouded  night. 

"Alida!"  «jaculated  Curtis,  involuntarily  tightening  on  the  bit. 

His  horse,  rearing  at  the  sudden  check,  had  nearly  thrown  him  ; 
anon,  the  animal  was  speeding  onward  with  renewed  haste.  A 
few  minutes  brought  his  rider  full  in  view  of  the  southern  shore. 
The  flash  of  fire-arms  was  seen  here  and  there  ;  dark  forms  were 
hurrying  to  the  water's  edge,  and  out  into  the  stream  pushed  a 
boat,  among  whose  occupants  his  eye  detected  the  flutter  of  Alida's 
white  garments.  Panting  with  emotion,  as  well  as  with  the  effect 
of  an  unwonted  exercise,  Curtis  threw  himself  from  his  horse 
among  a  crowd  of  men  who  were  gathered  around  a  confused 
heap  of  kegs  and  bales. 

"  Well,"  said  a  voice  near  him,  "  we  must  be  thankful  even  for 
a  little ;  and  I  guess  we'll  share  something  decent  for  prize-money. 
Shouldn't  wonder,  though,  if  Deacon  Era'son's  pocket  had  to  snft'er 
for  some  of  it." 


It  was  rather  more  than  a  year  after  the  occurrence  just  men- 
tioned, that  a  small  armed  vessel  might  have  been  seen  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Vineyard  Sound,  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
elbow  of  the  cape.  That  is  to  say,  the  "  Polly  and  Ann  "  might 
have  been  seen,  had  the  observer  been  sufficiently  near  to  over- 
come the  obstacle  of  a  thick  fog  which,  driving  northward  from 
Nantucket  Shoals,  had  thrown  its  misty  veil  over  the  navigation 
of  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sound.  On  the  schooner's  quarter- 
deck paced  Curtis  and  his  taciturn  friend  Gurney. 

"This  is  provoking  !"  exclaimed  the  former,  suddenly  pausing 
in  his  walk  and  turning  to  his  subordinate.  "  That  strange  brig, 
bark,  or  what  she  may  be,  should  have  been  here  about  this  time ; 
and  now,  one  might  as  well  hunt  a  needle  in  a  haystack  as  to 
search  for  her  in  this  confounded  fog.  Master  Silence,  what  is 
your  opinion  that  we  should  do  in  this  case?" 

The  lieutenant,  after  a  moment's  cogitation,  replied  by  a  shake 
of  the  head. 

"  The  plague  take  you,  Gurney !"  cried  his  commander ;  "  are 
your  words  so  precious  that  you  need  to  be  thus  careful  of  them  1 
Deliver,  man,  deliver !" 

Thus  adjured,  the  other  opened  his  ponderous  jaws  with  a  spas- 
modic effort.  But  the  effort  was  vain  ;  and  with  a  very  sheepish 
countenance  Gurney  fixed  his  steadfast  regard  on  the  planks  beneath 
his  feet. 

"  Incorrigible,"  mattered  his  superior.  "  0,  I  would  gladly 
give  a  half  year's  pay,  hardly  as  it  is  earned,  if  I  might  thereby  be 
enabled  to  clip  the  wings  of  this  noted  contrabandist  who  has 
done  the  king's  revenue  so  much  damage.  Our  information  ap- 
parently so  accurate,  the  light  winds  so  favoring  our  size  and  speed 
of  sail,  I  had  thought  myself  almost  sure  of  overhauling  the  fel- 
low— ha  !  what  is  this  1  Upon  my  life,  I  believe  that  fortune 
favors  us  for  once !  Gurney,  look  to  your  men ;  watch  your  jib ; 
run  across  her  Iiause,  and  toss  a  shot  by  way  of  cautioner." 

In  a  moment  the  schooner  was  standing  across  the  forefoot  of 
the  bark,  for  such  was  the  rig  of  the  stout  vessel  which  now  surged 
in  sight,  barely  visible  through  the  dripping  mist.  The  gunner's 
sulphurous  warning  was  given  ;  there  was  a  commotion,  as  of  sur- 
prise, on  board  the  bark  ;  then  the  yards  slowly  swung  aback,  and 
she  was  brought  almost  stationary. 

"  We  have  her,  whoever  she  is,"  said  Curtis.  "  Gurney,  I  leave 
the  schooner  with  you,  for  I  shall  board  the  fellow  myself.  An 
uncouth-looking  craft,  on  my  word  !" 

A  boat  was  ordered  alongside,  and  the  young  officer  soon  gained 
the  bark's  deck,  whose  rich  and  even  tasteful  finishings  discovered 
to  his  astonished  eyes  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  vessel's  rough 
and  weather-stained  sides.  The  lofty  bulwarks  were  here  and  there 
inlaid  with  brass.  Several  arm-chests  stood  at  different  intervals ; 
and  the  ready  observation  of  the  youth  detected  a  number  of  guns 
of  various  sizes  insufficiently  concealed  by  heaps  of  canvass  and 
rigging.  His  attention  was  so  much  arrested  by  these  and  other 
unexpected  appearances,  that  he  was  for  an  instant  unaware  of 
the  approach  of  a  man  in  faded  clothes,  wearing  on  his  head  a 
cocked  hat  of  superannuated  fashion,  but  whose  air  bespoke  au- 
thority and  the  consciousness  of  power.  On  fairly  beholding  him, 
Curtis  involuntarily  drew  back. 

"  Captain  Verdon  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  That  is  one  of  my  names,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sinister  smile. 
"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  being  now  my  prisoner." 

"A  word  on  that !"  ejaculated  Curtis,  springing  to  the  rail. 

He  was  too  late.  Half  a  dozen  men  encircled  him,  and  he  was 
pinioned  in  full  sight  of  his  lieutenant,  whose  surprise  and  rage 
may  be  imagined.  A  point  blank  discharge  of  the  schooner's 
armament  drove  through  the  bark's  bulwarks  and  sides. 

"  Stand  your  quarters  ;  give  them  back  their  own !"  shouted 
Verdon,  in  a  voice  half  stifled  with  fury. 

A  rush  of  feet  between  decks  ;  the  simultaneous  casting  off  of 
gun-coverings  ;  the  opening  of  ranges  of  masked  ports,  and  then, 
from  a  dozen  black-muzzled  cannon  there  issued  a  volley  which 
sent  the  bark  reeling  on  her  beam-ends.  The  dun  smoke  cleared, 
and  with  an  agonized  bosom  young  Curtis  beheld  his  schooner  a 
wreck ;  her  masts  gone,  her  decks  ploughed  fore  and  aft,  and 
darkly  dyed  with  blood.     Sick  at  heart,  he  turned  from  the  sight. 

"Square  away  the  yards!"  cried  Verdon.  "I  fancy,  young- 
ster, that  one  gripe  of  our  bull-dog's  teeth  will  satisfy  those  lads 
of  yours  ;  what  say  you  V 


The  emotion  of  Curtis  was  too  great  for  reply. 

"  What,  a  sailor,  and  down-hearted  ■?  Turn  and  turn  about  is 
fair  play,  youngster,  and  nothing  more  than  we  of  the  false  wave 
should  look  for.  You  have  spoiled  my  play  before  now,  and  at 
present  I  fancy  that  we  are  more  than  even." 

"Look  you,"  he  continued,  as,  after  one  or  two  turns,  he  again 
addressed  the  revenue  officer.  "  The  old  score  is  settled  now,  and 
I  would  not  mind  doing  you  a  good  turn,  seeing  that  you  are  not 
an  ill-dispositioned  fellow  of  your  inches.  What  say  you  to  strik- 
ing hand  with  a  set  of  free  and  easy  fellows  who  would  willingly 
line  your  purse  in  a  way  that  a  nabob  might  envy?  Eh,  no  ?  So 
be  it  then ;  I'll  not  press  you  again  with  the  offer,  I'll  warrant 
you.  One  thing  more.  The  night  is  coming  on  thick  and  dark, 
thanks  to  your  besotted  northern  fogs.  AVc  want  a  pilot  to  Cape 
Cod  Harbor.  If  you  conduct  us  there  safely,  we  will  plaster  your 
hands  witli  good  solid  doubloons  ;  if  you  fail  us  "  (here  Verdon 
set  his  teeth  with  a  frightful  oath),  "we  will  trice  you  up  and  hew 
your  flesh  piecemeal  from  your  bones.  It  would  not  have  been 
the  first  time  the  thing  had  been  done  on  board  the  craft,  as  me- 
thinks  you  might  well  believe  if  you  but  knew  irho  it  is  that 
speaks.  Pilot  us  you  must  and  shall ;  and  the  quicker  you  assume 
the  duties,  the  better  for  your  welfare,  I  assure  you." 

Thus  peremptorily  addressed,  Curtis  cast  the  case  rapidly  in  his 
mind.  It  was  clear  that  a  refusal  would  place  himself  in  a  dan- 
gerous position ;  since  he  was  convinced,  not  only  by  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  speaker,  but  also  by  circumstances  around,  that  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  desperate  men  who  would  not  make  much 
baulk  at  desperate  measures  in  case  of  emergency.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  should  pretend  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  various 
opportunities  might  possibly  offer,  not  only  of  escape  for  himself, 
but  also  of  placing  the  lawless  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
in  such  position  as  to  render  them  into  the  power  of  the  realm.  It 
seemed  that  the  keen  eyes  of  his  captor  had  penetrated  the  thoughts 
that  were  passing  in  his  mind. 

"Young  sir,"  said  Verdon,  "were  I  indeed  sure  of  your  sus- 
pected meditations,  and  had  I  not  such  occasion  for  your  services 
as  to  render  me  unmindful  of  a  treachery  against  which  I  am 
guarded,  I  would  string  you  at  the  end  of  yonder  yard-arm  with- 
out another  word  of  parley.  As  it  is,  answer  me  at  once ;  is  it 
yes  or  no  ?" 

"  I  am  in  your  power,"  replied  Curtis,  "  and  must  need  do  as 
you  will." 

"  Then  be  it  so.  And  here  comes  the  brig  in  good  time.  I  had 
some  qualms  lest  that  blundering  Bonney  might  have  run  liis  nose 
into  the  Handkerchief,"  said  Verdon,  referring  in  his  last  sentence 
to  a  dangerous  shoal  not  far  distant  and  to  the  southward  of  what 
is  now  called  Chatham. 

While  he  was  speaking,  there  occurred  to  the  captive  Curtis  a 
fresh  surprise.  Near  the  edge  of  the  bark's  quarter-deck  a  slight 
figure  anxiously  regarded  him  ;  the  features,  though  darker  in 
tinge,  bearing  resemblance  to  those  of  Alida.  It  was  she ,  he  could 
scarce  be  mistaken  ;  and  all  lingering  doubt  was  removed  when  he 
watched  the  meaning  glance  which  she  cast  towards  him. 

"  You  here,  minion  ?"  said  Verdon,  turning  around  and  behold- 
ing her  near.  "  Down  to  your  hiding-place,  nor  show  yourself  till 
called  for.  And  you,  good  sir,  be  pleased  to  take  the  post  which 
now  belongs  to  you." 

Curtis  took  his  station  near  the  helm,  assuming  the  charge  of 
the  vessel.  Meanwhile  he  revolved  various  means  of  escape  from 
his  unpleasant  situation,  but  none  of  them  appeared  available.  It 
was  some  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  coming  on  board, 
that  he  noticed  a  strange  want  of  steadiness  in  the  management  of 
the  brig  which  followed  close  astern.  Verdon,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  watching  her  movements,  evidently  regarded  them  with 
increasing  vexation.  After  many  a  muttered  curse,  when  the  night 
was  fast  setting  in,  he  called  to  his  side  a  grim,  middle-aged  man, 
whom  he  addressed  with  such  familiarity  as  an  assured  confidence 
could  alone  have  begotten. 

"  Randall,"  he  said,  "  that  sottish  Bonney  is  again  in  his  cups, 
and  his  crew  arc  without  doubt  copying  his  example.  See  how 
she  yaws  and  fills,  like  a  reeling  drunkard.  We  shall  presently, 
when  it  has  grown  darker,  lose  him  hard  and  fast  on  these  shoals. 
Well,  we  must  remedy  all  this ;  do  you  take  one  of  the  small 
boats,  and  some  three  or  four  picked  men,  and  convey  our  pilot 
on  board  the  brig  and  set  him  in  charge ;  I  will  then  let  the  brig 
lead  off.  But,  do  you  mind,  Randall,  keep  your  stand  close  by 
this  gentleman ;  let  him  not  escape  your  eye  for  a  second.  If  you 
perceive  the  least  doubling  on  his  part,  put  a  shot  through  his 
brains  and  drop  him  overboard.  You  understand  my  wishes  ;  I 
need  say  no  more." 

The  bark  was  brought  to  the  wind  and  a  boat  lowered,  into 
which  descended  Curtis,  closely  accompanied  by  Randall.  The 
boat  nearly  gained  the  brig  before  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  coun- 
terfeit boy  had  accompanied  them.  Randall  reprimanded  him 
for  his  boldness  in  thus  venturing  without  the  permission  of  his 
father. 

"  You  need  not  talk  to  me,"  replied  the  boy,  pettishly.  "  You 
know  that  I  have  my  way  when  I  have  set  my  will  upon  it.  Let 
the  blame  be  mine,  as  the  fault  is.  I  am  not  to  be  confined  in  yon- 
der old  hulk  month  after  month,  without  seizing  opportunity  to 
change  the  scene  somewhat." 

"  You  are  a  spoiled  youth,"  replied  the  other,  sourly.  "Bear 
your  own  risk,  since  you  will.  It  were  scarce  worth  while  for 
another  of  the  ship's  company  to  do  the  like." 

No  more  was  said,  for  the  boat  had  reached  the  brig.  Curtis 
found  her  decks  in  complete  confusion.  A  drunken  debauch  had 
done  its  work  on  crew  and  officers.  A  burly,  bloated  man  was 
leaning  with  folded  arms  and  lack-lustre  eyes  against  the  main 
rigging. 

"Old  Bonney  is  drunk  as  Davy's  sow !"  muttered  Randall.   | 


"Amswern,  take  the  helm  ;  there's  none  here  fit  to  do  the  dnty. 
I  would  that  we  had  a  good  pot  of  coffee  to  ward  off  this  chill 
night  air;  but  doubtless  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  ask  it  now." 

"  If  I  can  but  find  Master  Caesar,"  said  the  disguised  boy,  "  I 
do  not  fear  to  promise  what  you  wish.  Sober  or  not  sober,  he 
was  always  kind  to  me." 

"That's  a  lad  !"  exclaimed  Randall,  coaxingly.  "My  throat 
is  as  dry  as  a  rasp.  I  don't  doubt  you  can  manage  it,  if  you'll 
but  try." 

The  night  wore  on  dark  and  dreary,  though  the  coffee  which 
Alida  had  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  warmed  the  chilled  limbs 
of  Curtis,  and  inspired  in  him  a  comparative  ease  of  mind.  Even 
the  grim  old  quarter-master  who  stood  guard  over  him  relaxed  in- 
to a  tolerable  communicativeness  and  told  strange  tales  of  sea  ex- 
perience, wherein  bloody  conflicts  and  scenes  of  wild  revelry  bore 
no  inconsiderable  part.  About  an  hour  before  midnight  they  had 
reached,  according  to  the  estimation  of  Curtis,  the  latitude  of  the 
northern  part  of  Eastham.  Alida  brought  a  fresh  supply  of  hot 
coffee,  offering  first  to  Curtis. 

"  Do  not  drink !"  she  whispered,  as  he  was  raising  the  cup  to 
his  lips. 

A  glance  told  that  he  had  caught  the  warning.  Detaining  the 
goblet  sufficiently  long  to  counterfeit  a  hearty  draught,  he  gave  it 
again  to  the  hand  of  Alida,  who  affected  to  fill  it  once  more  to  the 
brim.     Randall  drained  it  at  a  single  pull. 

"  You've  the  making  of  a  capital  steward,  youngster !"  ex- 
claimed the  quarter- master,  lowering  it  almost  with  reluctance 
from  his  lips.  "  I've  not  tasted  such  a  portion  since  I  was  in  the 
Indies." 

It  was  not  long  before  there  was  perceivable  an  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  Randall  and  his  companions.  The  quarter-master,  sen- 
sible of  a  certain  drowsiness,  strove  against  it  strenuously.  Plant- 
ing himself  close  to  Curtis,  he  put  on  an  air  of  redoubled  watchfulness 
and  sternness.  But  it  soon  became  beyond  his  power  to  maintain 
the  effort.  First  one  eye  closed,  then  the  other ;  he  opened  them 
spasmodically ;  he  wavered,  reeled,  and,  staggering  to  the  rail,  was 
presently  snoring  soundly.  The  man  at  the  helm  stood  like  a 
statue,  braced  against  the  tiller's  head,  fast  asleep.  Alida  stole 
softly  up  to  Curtis. 

"  The  boat  is  towing  astern,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  though 
I  do  not  find  the  oars.  The  way  of  escape  is  open,  whenever  yon 
choose  to  use  it." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  answered  the  other,  in  like  manner. 
"A  search  for  the  oars  would  cause  too  much  exposure ;  the  boat- 
thwarts  will  answer  as  paddles,  since  we  are  now  sufficiently  near 
the  shore.  But  stay ! — you  mean  not  that  I  shall  go  alone  f  Surely 
you  will  not,  dare  not  remain  ?" 

"  I  will  accompany  you,  if  you  so  will  it,"  replied  Alida,  timidly. 

"  Can  I  will  otherwise  ?" 

With  noiseless  caution  the  fugitives  lowered  themselves  into  the 
boat,  and,  cutting  loose  from  the  brig,  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  mainland,  whose  bearing  was  clearly  preserved  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  officer.  The  latter  knew  that  they  must  be,  at  the  time, 
not  far  from  the  outer  bars  which  extend  from  the  Wellfleet  shore, 
some  dozen  miles  or  more  from  the  northern  bend  of  the  cape.  For 
near  half  an  hour  the  paddles  were  plied  in  silence,  when  the  low 
sound  of  the  surge  heaving  ashore  struck  the  ear  of  Curtis.  Just 
then,  casting  his  eyes  astern,  he  was  able  to  perceive  the  glimmer  of 
sails.     His  practised  vision  quickly  read  their  story. 

"It  is  the  bark!"  he  exclaimed;  "she  has  struck  the  bars. 
Mark,  Alida,  the  shrill  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  the  hollow  mur- 
mur on  the  beach  ;  and  that  ominous  sky  to  windward.  Heaven 
help  yonder  vessel,  if  one  of  our  easterly  gales  should  set  in  before 
morning  !" 

"Amen!"  exclaimed  Alida,  in  a  subdued  voice.  "But  the 
pirate  Bellingham  can  ill  claim  that  mercy  which  he  has  so  long 
abjured." 

"  What  say  you  ?"  cried  her  companion,  nearly  letting  drop  the 
rude  paddle  with  which  he  labored.    "  Have  I  heard  you  aright?" 

"  Even  so,"  was  the  answer.  "  Captain  Verdon  and  that  noto- 
rious pirate  are  one  and  the  same.  Be  not  surprised  at  my  speak- 
ing thus.  He  is  not  my  father,  though  I  had  supposed  him  such, 
till,  some  months  since,  he  revealed  to  me  the  secret.  The  child 
of  an  old  companion,  he  reared  and  educated  me  as  his  own. 
Now,  when  approaching  the  age  of  womanhood,  his  caprice  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  taking  me  as  his  wife.  My  ill-judged  flight  with 
him  my  still  supposed  parent,  placed  me  immediately  within  his 
control.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  night's  fortune,  my  fate  would 
very  soon  have  been  decided.  Sooner  would  I  have  chosen  death 
than  union  with  such  a  being.  The  debt  of  gratitude  has  long 
since  been  expunged.  Let  him  suffer  the  destiny  which  is  his 
due  !" 

Full  of  the  thoughts  incited  by  this  strange  recital,  her  com- 
panion made  no  rejoinder.  The  silence  was  broken  by  the  report 
of  a  gun  from  the  bark. 

"  There  goes  the  call  for  help,"  murmured  Curtis,  as  an  ad- 
vancing wave  bore  the  boat  rapidly  towards  the  shore.  "  Small 
help  shall  it  bring  them,  if  my  prevention  can  avail." 

They  reached  the  sands  in  safety.  Already  several  of  the  towns- 
people were  hastening  down  from  the  rising.  Curtis  met  them, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  explained  to  them  the  character  of  those  who 
now  demanded  assistance,  offering  himself  as  hostage  till  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  information  should  be  proved.  At  his  suggestion, 
parties  were  despatched  to  patrol  the  beach  and  give  warning  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  ventured  off;  and  also  to  prevent 
lights  and  signals  which  might  afford  information  to  the  vessels 
concerning  the  situation  of  the  shore.  Alida,  however,  declared 
that  no  great  number  of  the  pirates  would  be  likely  to  venture 
from  the  vessels  at  present,  as  the  larger  portion  of  both  crews  had 
been  drinking  freely  for  the  last  two  or  three  days.     There  were 
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times,  she  declared,  when  it  was  scarce  in  the  power  even  of 
Bellingham  himself  to  keep  them  under  subordination. 

"  The  boy  talks  reasonably,"  said  an  old,  weather-beaten  fisher- 
man. "Hark,  there!  the  villains  are  now  at  their  carousals.  Ah, 
they  little  think  what  is  before  them,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  sky  and 
wave.  Never,  in  all  my  life,  have  I  seen  a  night  more  weather- 
warning.  Every  minute  the  sea  swells  higher  on  the  beach.  An 
hour  or  two  hence  will  tell  the  story." 

His  prophecy  was  not  amiss.  Wind  and  sea  arose  with  a 
rapidity  scarce  ever  witnessed  in  our  northern  climate.  Hoarsely 
the  surge  poured  along  the  crumbling  beach.  Heavy  foam  flakes 
drove  through  the  air,  and  the  wind  fast  increased  to  a  furious 
gale.  Yet  ever  and  anon,  mingling  with  the  unfrequent  gun,  there 
came  on  the  sea  the  wild  revelry  of  the  doomed  and  demented 
crew.  Forced  at  length  to  betake  themselves  to  the  uplands,  the 
awe-struck  listeners  kept  watch,  till  the  violence  of  the  storm  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  some  fitting  shelter.  Even  then,  amid  the 
tempest's  raging  height,  their  excited  fancies  could  distinguish 
the  wild  cries  of  madness  and  despair.  But  when  mom  appeared, 
no  living  thing  was  seen  beyond 
the  landward  line  of  waters,  though 
disfigured  corpses,  spars  and  tim- 
bers, and  all  the  wrecked  riches  of 
the  two  gallantly  freighted  vessels 
strewed  the  beach  for  miles. 

On  the  second  day  after  the 
■wreck,  Curtis  started  for  the  south- 
ward, accompanied  by  Alida.  He 
was  anxious  to  escape  the  curiosity 
of  the  villagers,  and  still  more  so 
to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the 
schooner.  In  this  seeking  ho  was 
soon  successful,  finding  her  safely 
harbored  in  a  creek,  just  inside  the 
eastern  opening  of  the  sound. 

Gumey  was  overjoyed  at  greeting 
his  commander,  though  he  reported 
a  sad  account  of  damages  suffered 
by  the  "Polly  and  Ann."  The  loss 
of  two  of  his  crew  killed,  and  others 
wounded  more  or  less  severely,  ap- 
peared in  his  estimation  as  quite  a 
secondary  affair.  His  unwonted 
loquacity  was  soon  terminated  by 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  his  young 
superior  the  secret  of  Alida's  sex. 
He  immediately  returned  to  his 
wonted  silence,  emphasizing  the 
game  at  various  intervals  with  sol- 
emn shakings  of  the  head,  indica- 
tive of  the  deepest  inward  delibera- 
tions. A  week  afterwards,  Curtis 
and  Alida  were  wedded,  and  on 
this  occasion  Gumey  is  said  to  have 
actually  uttered  six  words  in  ap- 
proval of  the  proceeding. 

Captain  Curtis  and  his  bride  soon 
after  their  marriage  paid  a  visit  to 
Madam  Belmont,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped being  "  lionized  "  by  her  to 
an  uncomfortable  degree.  From 
this  dispensation  they  were  extri- 
cated by  skilful  management.  But 
for  years  afterwards,  the  worthy 
dame  was  wont  to  dilate  with  great 
satisfaction  on  the  accomplishments 
and  thrilling  adventures  of  her  fav- 
vorite  pupil,  the  lovely  Alida  Ver- 
don. 

In  finishing,  we  would  say  that 
the  foregoing  narration  is  founded 
on  one  of  the  various  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  wreck  of  the  pirate 
Bellingham,  one  of  the  most  noted 
incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the 
cape.  Even  to  this  day,  atter  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  old  and  curiously-formed 
coins  are  thrown  up  by  the  turmoil 
of  the  seething  sands,  and  the  be- 
holders are  wont  to  nod  their  heads 
meaningly  as  they  point  to  the  fan- 
tastic relics  of  the  past. 

HOAIE  LIFE  IN  ASIERICA. 

The  homes  of  America  will  not 
become  what  they  should  be  until 
a  trae  idea  of  life  shall  become 
more  widely  implanted.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  dollar  does  more  to  de- 
grade American  homes,  and  the  life 
of  those  homes,  than  anything — 
than  all  things — else.  Utility  is  the 
god  of  almost  universal  worship. 
The  chief  end  of  life  is  to  gather 
gold,  and  that  gold  is  counted  lost 
which  hangs  a  picture  upon  the 
wall,  which  purchases  flowers  for 
the  yard,  which  buys  a  toy  or  a 
book  for  the  eager  hand  of  child- 
hood. Is  this  the  whole  of  hu- 
man lite?  Then  it  is  a  mean, 
meagre,  and  most  undesirable 
thing  !  A  child  will  go  forth  from 
such  a  home  as  a  horse  will  go  forth 
from  a  stall — glad  to  find  free  air 

and  a  wider  pasture.  The  influence  of  such  a  home  upon  him  in 
after  life,  will  be  none  at  all,  or  nothing  good.  Thousands  are 
rushing  from  homes  like  these  every  year.  They  crowd  into  cities ; 
they  crowd  into  villages  ;  they  swarm  into  all  places  where  life  is 
clothed  with  higher  significance ;  and  the  old  shell  of  home  is  de- 
serted by  every  bird  as  soon  as  it  can  fly.  Ancestral  homesteads 
and  patrimonial  acres  have  no  sacrcdncss ;  and  when  the  father 
and  mother  die,  the  stranger's  presence  obliterates  associations 
that  should  be  among  the  most  sacred  of  all  things. 

I  would  have  yon  build  up  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children 
a  home  which  will  never  be  lightly  imrtcd  with — a  home  which 
shall  be  to  all  those  whose  lives  have  b<ien  associated  with  it,  the 
most  interesting  and  precious  spot  upon  earth.  I  would  have  that 
home  the  abodeof  dignity,  propriety,  beauty,  grace,  love,  genial  fel- 
lowships and  happy  associations.  Out  from  such  a  home  I  would 
liave  good  influence  flow  into  neighborhoods  and  communities.  In 
such  a  home  I  would  sec  noble  ambition  taking  root,  and  receiving 
all  generous  culture.  Do  not  deprive  yourselves  of  such  influences 
<ia  will  come  to  you  through  an  institution  like  this.  No  money 
can  pay  you  for  such  a  deprivation. —  Timothi/  Titconnb. 


SIMS  REEVES,  THE  CELEBRATED  ENGLISH  TENOR. 

We  should  be  unfaithful  to  our  task  of  chronicling  the  celebrities 
of  the  age,  if  we  neglected  to  notice,  at  some  length,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish tenor,  Sims  Reeves,  a  faithful  portrait  of  whom  accompanies 
this  article.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  born  at  Woolwich,  in  1821, 
and  found  his  musical  tuition  ready  to  his  hand,  his  father  being 
a  professor  of  the  art  in  both  departments,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  conscientious  discharge  of  the  father's  office  as  teacher, 
amounted  to  proverbial  severity ;  but  the  results  were  naturally  of 
the  most  genuine  order,  and  the  boy  of  seven,  already  attracted  to 
melody  and  sweet  sounds  with  all  the  force  of  a  passion,  developed 
extraordinary  faculties  for  further  cultivation.  While  at  a  gram- 
mar school  for  some  two  or  three  years,  he  continued  to  pursue 
his  musical  education  with  the  unremitting  assiduity  which,  allied 
with  kindred  gifts,  could  not  but  insure  him  that  mastery  which 
has  earned  for  him  his  present  fame.  He  was  next  a  pupil  of 
Callcott  in  the  principles  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  while  prac- 
tising the  pianoforte  under  the  superintendence  of  the  renowned 
John  Cramer — acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  practical 
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knowledge  of  various  musical  instruments,  which  are  as  requisite 
for  the  artist  to  be  familiar  with  as  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
orchestra  which  aids  and  assists  them.  There  is  generally  some 
eccentricity  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  be  remarked  in  most 
studious  men.  While  Mr.  Reeves  was  manfully  mastering  all  the 
elements  of  a  musical  education,  carried  to  the  utmost  limits  we 
can  suppose  them  possible,  he  was  also  a  close  student  and  ardent 
admirer  of  literature ;  and,  while  his  readings  of  Shelley  and  Car- 
lyle  gave  him  a  deep  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  poetry,  his  studies 
of  Shakspeare  awakened  a  taste  for  the  stage,  and  called  forth 
those  latent  finer  phases  of  pathos  and  of  power  in  tragedy  whicli 
find  expression  in  the  hero  of  that  grand  and  noble  story  of  the 
Lammermoors.  He  even  studied  medicine,  with  some  dim  view 
of  making  it  a  profession,  while  possibly  it  was  only  a  larger  ad- 
dition to  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  true  culture  which  a  mind 
opulent  in  itself  and  thirsting  for  more  food  was  continually  crav- 
ing. At  the  ago  of  fourteen  he  was  so  far  proficient  in  music  that 
it  led  to  his  appointment  of  organist  and  director  of  the  choir  at 
the  church  of  North  Cray,  in  Kent.  This  was  the  period  of  his 
studies  under  Mr.  Cramer.     Subseciuently  he  became  a  pupil  of 


Hobbs,  of  Cooke,  and  of  Mr.  Stansbury,  artists  and  singers  of  well 
known  celebrity.  In  1839  he  made  his  first  d^but  at  Newcastle, 
passing  from  thence  to  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where,  in  Dublin  especially,  he  created  an  unprecedented  excite- 
ment amidst  an  audience  the  most  ardent  and  impressionable,  per- 
haps, of  any  in  the  world.  In  the  provinces  his  reputation  gath- 
ered strength,  and  his  career  in  the  future  was  clearly  indicated  to 
him.  Subsequently  he  joined  Mr.  Macready's  company  at  Drury- 
lane,  but  seldom  appeared,  for  obvious  reasons ;  though  he  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  histrionic  art  with  his  usual 
industry  and  perseverance.  He  next  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  again 
returned  to  England,  and  made  a  second  tour  of  the  provinces 
with  continued  and  rising  ^lat.  His  great  success  was  in  Edgar- 
do,  Bellini's  great  creation,  which  he  made  the  most  finished  and 
splendid  dramatic  and  operatic  impersonation  combined,  that,  per- 
haps, was  ever  witnessed.  With  the  true  consciousness  of  an  ar- 
tist who  unites  the  most  laborious  exertions  and  the  tireless  pursuit 
of  his  vocation  with  gifts  and  innate  qualities  that  are  allied  to 
genius,  he  found  that  there  yet  lay  wanting  certain  elements  of 

finish  and  completeness  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  acquire,  and,  sur- 
rendering some  tangible  and  appre- 
ciative advantages  he  was  enjoying 
in  England,  ho  departed  for  Italy, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  Mazzucato,  who  was  then  sing- 
ing-master at  the  Conservatorio, 
and  a  man  of  great  eminence  in  his 
profession.  Hero  it  was  that  the 
finer  qualities  of  a  rich  and  almost 
unparalleled  voice  became  more  ful- 
ly developed  ;  and  here  he  acquired 
that  exquisite  refinement  and  finish, 
without  which  the  mosf  glorious  or- 
gan man  is  favored  with  is  but  an 
incomplete  gift ;  and  hence,  also, 
may  be  truly  dated  the  unprece- 
dented course  of  triumph  and  ova- 
tion which  has  made  him  the  legiti- 
mate possessor  of  the  mantle  be- 
queathed by  Incledon  and  Braham. 
'The  part  of  Edgardo  became  his 
chief  source  of  attraction,  owing  as 
much  to  the  force  and  vigor  of  his 
acting,  as  to  the  impassioned  grace 
and  the  intensity  of  feeling  which 
were  infused  into  his  rendering  of 
the  great  scenes  of  the  opera.  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  is  essentially  the  pride 
of  the  English  music-loving  public ; 
and  it  argues  much  for  his  native 
modesty,  and  reflects  creditably  on 
his  common  sense,  that  he  has  not 
been  spoiled  by  over-petting,  nor 
taken  those  liberties  with  his  many 
audiences  it  is  the  habit  of  so  many 
smaller  celebrities  to  be  guilty  of. 
His  voice  is  a  tenore  robusto  of  the 
purest  and  finest  quality,  and  it  is 
remarked  that  he  rarely  makes  use 
of  the  falsetto  in  the  highest  parts 
of  the  music  he  sings ;  setting  the 
difficulties  of  Verdi  at  defiance,  by 
mastering  the  harmonic  altitudes  of 
Handel,  his  natural  tones  taking  a 
range  from  E  to  B  flat,  which  al- 
most renders  a  falsetto  unnecessary. 
The  freshness  of  his  voice  and  the 
almost  youthful  passion  he  flings 
into  his  utterances,  are  admitted  to 
be  his  characteristics  as  a  singer. 
His  acting  qualities  would  do  credit 
to  the  tragic  stage ;  neither  is  he 
deficient  in  a  certain  form  of  hu- 
mor, which  approaches  to  the  viva- 
cious and  gay.  His  appearance  is 
ever  the  signal  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  demonstrative  reception.  In 
height  he  is  five  feet  nine  inches ; 
his  personal  appearance  is  very  pre- 
possessing ;  and  his  face  is  capable 
of  much  play  and  variety  of  expres- 
sion. In  private  life  he  is  held  in 
deserved  estimation ;  while  as  an 
artist  he  is  without  question  the 
first  English  tenor  of  the  day,  and, 
still  in  his  highest  prime,  he  bids 
well  for  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 


RALEIGH'S  HOUSE,  YOUGHAL. 

The  house  and  garden  of  the 
above  celebrated  individual  will  es- 
pecially interest  the  stranger.  The 
house  has  not  undergone  much  al- 
teration— the  interior  is  in  its  origi- 
nal state ;  wainscotted  throughout 
with  fine  old  Irish  oak,  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  panels  in  some 
of  the  rooms  are  richly  carved,  es- 
pecially in  the  drawing-room,  the 
chimney-piece  of  which  presents  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  day,  being  enriched 
with  various  grotesque  figures  and 
emblems.  The  roof  also  of  Irish 
oak  has  remained  untouched,  hav- 
ing apparently  suffered  nothing  from  the  hand  of  time.  This  in- 
teresting i)lace  derives  its  present  name  of  Myrtle  Grove,  from  the 
many  beautiful  myrtle  trees  which  still  flourish  luxuriantly  there ; 
some  of  them  having  attained  a  height  of  neariy  twenty  feet.  The 
strawberry  arbatus  also,  and  many  other  delicate  shrubs,  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  climate.  These 
remind  one  strongly  of  the  refined  taste  and  feeling  exhibited  by 
Raleigh,  in  the  cultivation  and  adornment  of  this,  for  some  time, 
his  favorite  retreat  from  the  turmoil  and  storms  of  court  life.  In 
these  gardens  we  are  told  he  first  propagated  the  potato,  which  he 
brought  from  America.  Tradition  says,  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  entrusted  the  care  of  those  first  planted,  imagining  that  the 
apple  which  grow  on  the  stalk  was  the  part  to  be  used,  gathered 
it,  but  not  liking  the  taste,  neglected  the  roots,  till  the  ground  be- 
ing dug  afterwards  to  sow  some  other  grain,  the  potatoes  were 
discovered  therein,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  i)lanter,  vastly 
increased ;  and  from  those  few  the  country  was  furnished  with 
seed.  From  this  small  beginning  has  come  down  to  us  this  es- 
culent, now  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  food  for  the  world. — 
Hardy's  Tourist  Guide. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CONSTANTIA,  Albany,  N.  Y.— There  are  many  different  reasons  ascribed  to  the 
custom  of  wearing  the  wedding  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  the  lert  hand. 
Among  those  which  are  more  poetical  than  sound,  we  may  mention  that  of 
a  belief  in  a  ncrre  from  that  particular  finger  to  the  heart.  We  should  be 
very  glad  if  eipcrlence  in  all  cases  could  establish  this  sentiment  into  a 

truth.  ,    ,     „      ^  j.i 

"  FORBST  Maid."— The  Saurian  tribes  are  creatures  of  the  lljard  or  crocodile 
kind.     Some  of  those  found  in  a  fossil  state  are  of  enormous  size. 

M.  M  — How  strangely  a  word  sometimes  springs  up  is  illustrated  by  Trench, 
in  speaking  o(  the  word  chouse,  not  having,  he  says,  any  great  currency  ex- 
cept among  schoolboys ;  yet  being  no  invention  of  theirs,  but  a  genuine 
English  word,  though  of  somewhat  late  birth  in  the  language,  I  mean  to 
'•chouse."  The  word  is  a  Turkish  one,  and  signifies  interpreter.  Such  an 
Interpreter  or  chicous  being  attached  to  the  Turkish  «mbBS.«y  in  England, 
committed  in  the  year  1609  an  enormous  fraud  on  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
merchants  resident  in  London.  From  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  fradd. 
and  the  notoriety  which  attended  it,  any  one  who  cheated  or  defrauded 
was  said  to  "  chicous,"  "  chauso,"  or  "  chouse,"  to  do,  that  Is,  as  this 
'■  chicous  "  had  done. 

JOLIA  R.— Here  is  the  origin  of  a  few  of  the  things  concerning  which  you  ask 

the  rest  another  time:     Paulus  Jovius  was  the  first  who  introduced 

mottoes;  Dorat  the  first  who  brought  anagrams  into  fashion.  Rabelais  was 
the  first  who  wrote  satires  in  French  prose;  Etienue  Jodelle  the  first  who 
introduced  tragedies  into  France.  The  Cardinal  of  Ferrara.  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  was  the  first  person  who  had  a  tragi-comcdy  performed  on  the 
stage  by  Italian  comedians.  The  first  sonnet  which  appeared  in  French 
is  attributed  to  Jodelle. 

Querist. — ••  Tea-caddy  "  is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  name  of  a  Chinese 
weight,  being  the  hundredth  part  of  a  "  pikul  "  or  mau's  load,  and  reck- 
oned at  a  pound  and  a  third  avoirdupois.  The  name  of  this  weight  is  kali, 
usually  written  by  Europeans  callie  or  calttj. 

"Old  Folks.' — The  supposed  origin  of  the  puppets  Punch  and  Judy  from 
Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews  is  now  believed  to  have  no  authority  ft-om  his- 
tory. Much  learning  hiis  been  bestowed  on  this  subject  by  Galiani  in  his 
vocabulary  of  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  he  fixes  upon  Puccio  d'Aniello  at 
Acerra,  near  Naples,  as  the  original  Punch,  after  whose  death  a  Polecenella 
or  young  Puccio  succeeded  him. 

"  Summer  Stremt." — '*  Candlemas  '■  is  evidently  traceable  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  lighting  up  churches  and  chapels  with  candles  and  lamps,  and  car- 
rying them  in  procession.  This  practice  of  lighting  has  been  discontinued 
in  England  since  the  Mcond  year  of  Edward  VI. ;  in  the  Romish  Church 
the  original  name  and  all  its  attendant  ceremonies,  are  still  retained.  Her- 
bert, in  his  "  Country  Parson,"  refers  to  a  relic  of  this  practice  in  the  cus- 
tom of  saying,  "  when  light  is  brought  in,  God  sends  us  the  light  of 
heaven, — and  the  parson  likes  this  very  well.  Light  is  a  great  blessing, 
and  as  great  as  food,  for  which  we  give  thanks ;  and  those  that  think  this 
superstition,  neither  know  superstition  nor  themselves." 

— <   »■»   > 


"  The  Outlaw  :  or,  The  Female  Bandit  J"  A  Story  of  the 
Robbers  of  the  Apennines.  By  Lieutenant  Murray.  We 
shall  commence  the  new  volume  ot  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  week 
after  next,  with  a  vivid  and  capital  story  entitled  as  above,  and 
written  expressly  for  our  columns  by  this  favorite  and  experienced 
author.  No  contributor  to  our  paper  has  ever  exceeded  Lieutenant 
Murray  in  popularity  with  the  reader,  in  wonderful  originality  of 
plot,  and  the  power  of  captivating  the  public  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  ot  his  female  characters,  the  bold  manliness  of  his  heroes, 
and  the  entire  completeness  of  the  whole  narration.  "  The  Out- 
law "  is  a  remarkable  story,  and  is  founded  on  real  events  in 
Italian  history.     It  will  be  illustrated  in  our  best  style. 


4     »»^    > 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  French  version  of  Faust  produced  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  Theatre,  Paris,  cost  the  sum  of  $12,500. 

. . , .  A  story,  which  we  don't  believe,  is  circulating  in  Europe  to 
the  effect  that  Cuba  is  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom. 

, . . .  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Englishman  Wood 
discovered  that  electricity  could  be  conducted  for  miles  by  wires. 

....   The  large  hotels  in  the  city  of  New  York  consume,  in  the 
summer  season,  more  than  three  tons  of  ice  daily,  each. 

....  Lamartine's  world-renowned  estate  of  Milley  was  lately 
brought  to  the  hammer  and  sold  for  the  sum  of  675,000  francs. 

....  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  lecturing  engagements  which  will 
fully  occupy  his  time  throughout  the  present  winter. 

. . .   Signor  Ostinelli,  the  old  Tremont  orchestra  leader,  is  liv- 
ing in  Italy,  enjoying  a  green  and  healthy  old  age. 

Madame  Lorini,  Miss  Virginia  Whiting  that  was,  former- 
ly of  this  city,  has  been  brilliantly  successul  in  opera  at  Genoa. 

....  The  Young  Folks'  calico  parties,  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Chelsea,  are  very  agreeable  affairs,  and  well  attended. 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  said,  "  Let  the  first 

turn  in  the  morning  be  a  turn  out  of  bed."     Sensible  advice ! 

Queen  Victoria  is  five  feet  one  inch  high.     Not  the  tallest 

woman  in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  nicest. 

....  In  Cincinnati  a  splendid  building  for  operatic  and  dra- 
matic performances  is  erecting.     The  facade  is  of  freestone. 

The  Evening  Gazette  speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Leland's 

"  Czarina,"  lately  produced  in  this  and  other  cities. 

Fools  afford  much  less  amusement  to  people  of  intelli- 
gence in  this  world  than  people  of  intelligence  do  to  fools. 

The  Duke  ot  Malakoff  lately  attended  church  services  in 

London,  but  scandalized  the  good  people  by  falling  fast  asleep. 

....  Among  the  Romans  parricides  were  placed  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.     Everybody  has  read  ot  the  sack  of  Rome. 

....  A  new  jockey  club  has  been  established  in  New  York, 
under  good  auspices,  with  Mr.  Anson  Livingston  as  president. 

Talents  and  genius,  precious  as  they  are,  are  of  very  little 

value  when  compare  to  Christian  virtues. 

Mr.  John  Bigelow,  ot  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is 

now  making  the  tour  of  Europe  with  his  entire  family. 

....  It  is  as  foolish  to  form  a  judgment  ot  men  by  their  exte- 
rior, as  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  tree  by  its  bark. 

The  Germans  are  unlucky.     The  Hudson,  after  one  voy- 
age to  New  York,  was  burned  lately  at  Bremenhaven. 


SI^GUIiAR  DISCOVERY  IN   BOTANY. 

Professor  Mitchell  has  further  demonstrated  the  great  truth  of 
philosophy,  that  nothing  in  naliire  is  left  to  chance,  by  showing 
that  even  in  an  affair  so  apparently  unimportant  as  the  placing  of 
leaves  upon  the  stem  of  plants,  nature  works  by  fixed  laws.     The 
distances  between  the  leaves  upon  a  stalk  are  preserved  with  a 
scrupulous  nicety  that  excites  at  once  the  admiration  and  the 
wonder  of  the  philosopher.     Some  plants  have  their  leaves  in 
pairs,  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.     Otiiers  appear  to  have  the 
leaves  scattered  over  the  stem  promiscuously ;  but  yet  they  are 
found,  upon  examination,  to  bo  arranged  in  the  most  regular  man- 
ner, in  a  continuous  spiral  around  the  stalk.     In  some  plants  the 
second  leaf  is  placed  a  distance  from  the  first  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  circumference  ot  the  stem  ;  the  third  leaf,  one-third  of  the 
circumference  from  the  second,  and  the  next  one,  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  third,  which  brings  it  directly  over  the  first,  and 
makes  the  commencement  of  a  new  turn  in  the  spiral.     This  ar- 
rangement continues  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk,  as 
far  as  leaves  appear.     In  other  plants  the  succession  of  leaves  in 
the  spiral  is  measured  by  two-fifths  ot  the  circumference ;  in  oth- 
ers by  three-eighths  ;  in  others  by  five-thirteenths  ;  in  others  by 
eight  twenty-firsts,  and  so  on,  in  constantly  varying  ratios  of  the 
circumference,  to  any  extent.     In  this  way  a  series  of  spirals  of 
different  orders,  is  discovered,  which  may  bo  designated  according 
to  the  distances  between  the  leaves,  by  the  fractions,  1-2,  1-3,  2-5, 
3-8,  5-13,  8-21,  and  so  on.     Thus  far  these  proportions  are  the 
result  of  observation.     But  a  remarkable  relation  is  noticeable  be- 
tween the  different  members  of  this  scries  of  fractions,  showing 
that  the  succession  is  not  arbitrary  but  regular.     Thus  each  nu- 
merator is  formed  by  adding  together  the  two  numerators  which 
precede  it  in  the  series,  and  each  denominator  by  adding  the  two 
preceding    denominators.     The    law    of  the   progression   being 
thus  indicated,  the  series  may  be  continued  to  any  extent ;  and 
it    has    been    so    continued,-   and    fractions  obtained  to    which 
plants    have    subsequently    been  found   to  correspond,    in    the 
distances    of  their    leaves  upon   the   stem.     A  fanciful  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  the  same  law  regulates  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  various  planets  above  the  sun,  the  revolution  of  the 
most  distant,  Neptune,  being  taken  as  the  starting  point.     The 
time  of  that  revolution  is  about  60,000  days,  while  that  of  the  next 
planet,    Uranus,  is  30,000,   or  one-half  ot  the  former ;  that  of 
Saturn,  10,000,  or  one-third  of  Uranus  ;  that  of  Jupiter,  4000,  or 
two-fifths  of  the  Saturn.     But  this  comparison  docs  not  hold  good 
as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  ihis  attempt  to  trace  a 
common  law,  becomes  a  mere  vagary. 


THE  WORLD    OF  M.4N. 

The  number  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  estimated  to 
be  one  thousand  millions.  Oftliis  number  one  dies  in  each  second 
of  time,  and  one  is  born  ;  so  that  the  aggregate  is  kept  up  with 
little  variation.  One  death  a  minuto  makes  about  thirty-three  and 
a  third  millions  a  year,  or  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  population. 
The  number  of  women  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of  men.  The 
married  live  longer  than  the  single,  and  fewer  women  than  men 
die  before  the  ago  of  fifty,  though  more  »ftcr  that  age.  One-quar- 
ter of  both  sexes  die  before  the  age  of  seven,  one-half  before  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  only  one  person  in  a  thousand  reaches  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years.  Two  in  a  thousand  reach  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  and  ninety  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  number  of 
marriages  is  in  proportion  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred,  and 
marriages  occur  more  frequently  just  after  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  than  at  any  other  time.  Persons  born  in  spring  are 
usually  more  healthy  and  robust  than  others.  Tall  men  live 
longer  than  short  ones,  and  are  not  more  apt  to  get  killed  in  bat- 
tle. The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  calculated  at 
one-fourth  of  the  population. 

n    »mm    t 

WE  SHALL  SEE! 
Look  out  tor  an  entire  change,  and  vast  improvement  in 
Batlou's  Pictorial  for  the  new  year.  New  head,  new  stylo  through- 
out, everything  new  and  bright.  Wo  intend  to  surprise  our 
friends  by  the  beauty  and  sterling  value  of  our  new  volume ; 
everybody  will  want  it,  and  it  shall  be  made  so  that  few  will  be 
willing  to  be  without  it.  We  shall  print  it  one  week  nearer  its 
date,  which  ^vill  make  it  just  seven  days  fresher  in  all  its  matter, 
and  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  current  events  of  the 
day,  and  such  interesting  topics  as  every  one  desires  to  read  and 
understand.  This  improvement  we  are  enabled  to  effect  by  in- 
creased facilities  in  our  press  department. 


Coast  of  Africa. — We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  series  of  articles  commenced  in  this  number  of  the  Pictorial, 
from  the  pen  of  Walter  Clarence,  Esq.,  late  of  "  Dickens's  House- 
hold Words."  The  author  is  a  polished  writer,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged to  contribute  to  our  columns  during  the  ensuing  year.  As 
an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  his  experience  has  been  largo  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  our  readers  will  be  delighted  with  the 
variety  and  interest  of  his  contributing. 


Wbllfleet. — The  Wellfleot  fishermen  have  had  hard  luck  this 
season,  and  the  winter  promises  to  be  a  gloomy  one  to  them.  We 
must  take  care  they  don't  want  the  necessaries  of  life. 


A  NEW  Palace. — They  talk  ot  building  a  new  Crystal  Palace 
in  London.     Hope  it  will  be  more  lordly  than  the  New  York  one. 


Rachel's  Tomb. — The  tomb   of  Rachel  in  Pere  la  Chaise, 
Paris,  is  a  small  and  neat  Greek  chapel. 


FOR   THE    NEW    YEAR! 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  tor  Ballou's  Pictorial  for  the  year 
1859.  One  number  more  will  complete  the  ^/JeentA  volume  of  the 
work,  and  with  the  number  for  January  first,  commences  volume 
sixteenth.  We  shall  bring  out  during  the  next  year  some  of  the 
best  novelettes  we  have  ever  published,  besides  which  we  have 
added  to  our  regular  corps  of  contributors,  some  of  tlie  best  male 
and  female  writers  in  this  country.  We  shall  commence  the  new 
volume  with  a  fine  original  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Caro- 
LiNB  Ornb,  one  of  the  most  graceful  lady  writers  now  living, 
entitled : 

THE  CHANGELING: 

—  OR, 

THE    FA.LSE    HEIR. 

Founded  on  Incidents  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

We  shall  follow  this  by  other  equally  attractive  tales,  besides 
which  wo  shall  continue  our  large  amount  of  entertaining  original 
stories,  sketches,  adventures,  biographies,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a 
vast  number  of  fine  pictures  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Espec- 
ially will  our  portraits,  alone,  bo  worth  more  than  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  our  paper.  They  will  be  large,  finely  engraved  from 
original  sittings,  and  the  biographies  will  be  written  by  able  and 
faithful  pens,  describing  eminent  cotemporary  men,  and  forming  a 
marked  feature  of  the  volume.  In  this  department  we  shall  spare 
neither  labor  nor  expense. 

Altogether,  we  intend  to  make  the  Pictorial  far  more  fresh  and 
attractive  than  it  has  ever  been,  in  fact  the  people  demand  a  live 
paper  now-a-days,  and  we  have  made  preparations  to  produce 
one  which  shall  be  not  a  mere  home  luxury,  but  a  necessity ; 
such  a  weekly  visitor  for  the  domestic  fireside  as  shall  be  welcome 
all  over  the  land.  There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country 
so  small,  but  that  a  club  ot  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  ob- 
tained for  "  Ballon's  Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured 
for  each  at  about  $1  67  a  year,  besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person 
who  sends  the  name  and  money.  Any  person  desiring  to  form  a 
club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  ot  charge,  by  sending  us  a 
line  to  that  effect. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year S2  -W 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club) 20  00 

(CT"  One  copy  of  Bailod's  Pictorul,  and  one  copy  of  Tm  Flao  of  od» 
Unio.n,  when  taken  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Pui/uAer. 
No.  22  Witoter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

Medical  men  generally  concur  in  the  opinion  that  children  are 
injured  in  their  health  by  being  kept  in  habitual  contact  with  aged 
persons,  as  by  sleeping  with  them.  A  fanciful  theory  has  been 
started  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  "transference  of  vitality"  from 
the  young  to  the  old,  in  such  cases,  and  that  this  transfer  causes 
the  injury  to  the  young  which  is  observed.  If  this  theory  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  aged  would  gain  by  the  contact,  and  life  could  be 
prolonged  in  old  persons  by  surrounding  them  with  children.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  old  are  thus  benefited  by  contact 
with  the  young,  and  therefore  the  theory  in  question  falls  to  the 
ground.  Tho  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  emanations 
given  off  from  the  bodies  of  very  aged  people,  are  deleterious  to 
the  young,  and  operate  to  clog  and  repress  their  vital  energies, 
and  thus  produce  disease  and  waste.  But  whatever  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  this  injury  results,  the  fact 
is  very  plain,  and  those  having  the  charge  of  young  children 
should  guard  against  their  being  exposed  to  such  evil  physical 
influences.  Dr.  James  Copeland,  a  distinguished  medical  author, 
narrates  a  case  in  which  he  was  consulted,  as  to  a  pale,  thin,  sickly 
boy,  of  about  four  or  five  years  of  age.  This  child  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  specific  ailment,  but  for  a  year  or  two  had  suffered 
such  a  decline  of  flesh  and  strength,  that  he  had  changed  from 
being  a  very  robust  and  fleshy  child,  to  a  state  ot  entire  weakness 
and  emaciation.  Upon  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  the  health  of 
the  child  was  remarkably  good  until  he  was  three  years  old,  when 
his  aged  grandmother  took  him  to  sleep  with  her  ;  and  after  that, 
he  soon  began  to  lose  his  good  looks,  and  continued  to  decline 
progressively,  no  medical  treatment  having  any  effect  to  restore 
him  to  his  former  health. 


The  Flag  of  our  Union. — This  favorite  weekly  journal 
will  commence  tho  New  Year  with  an  entire  new  dress,  new 
style,  and  much  licauiified.  The  best  miscellaneous  weekly  iu 
the  country. 

1     ^mm     > 

Madame  Ida  Pfeifper. — The  death  of  this  famous  traveller 

is  attributed  to  the  hardships  and  exposures  to  which  she  was 

subjected  in  Madagascar. 

1— **«— • 

Paul  Morpht. — This  young  king  of  the  chess-board  is  loaded 

with  honors  in  New  York.     He  deserves  them  all. 


Literary. — We  are  promised  a  new  book  from  Hawthorne  in 
the  spring.     It  will  be  welcome  as  the  blossoms  in  May. 


«  »»»  ► 


Personal. — N.  P.  Willis  has  been  travelling  in  Virginia  with 
his  tather-in-law,  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell. 
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THE  HOURS, 

BT  M.   G.  LEWIS. 

Ne'er  were  the  zephyrs  known  disclosing 
More  sweets  than  when  in  Tempe's  sh&des 
They  wared  the  lilies,  where  reposing 
Sat  four-and-twenty  lovely  maids. 
Those  loTcly  maids  were  called  "  the  Hours," 
The  charge  of  Virtue's  flock  they  kept; 
And  each  in  turn  employed  her  powers 
To  guard  it  while  her  sisters  slept. 

False  love,  how  simple  souls  thou  cheatest! 
In  myrtle  bower  that  traitor  near 
Long  watched  an  Hour — the  softest,  sweetest— 
The  evening  Hour,  to  shepherds  dear. 
In  tones  so  bland  he  praised  her  beauty, 
Such  melting  airs  his  pipe  could  play. 
The  thoughtless  Hour  forgot  her  duty. 
And  fled  in  Love's  embrace  away. 

Meanwhile  the  fold  was  left  unguarded ; 
The  wolf  broke  In.  the  lambs  were  slain ; 
And  now  from  Virtue's  train  discarded, 
With  tears  her  sisters  speak  tbeir  pain. 
Time  flies,  and  still  they  weep;  for  never 
The  fugitive  can  time  restore; 
An  hour  once  fled,  has  fled  forever, 
And  all  the  rest  shall  smile  no  more ! 


INFINITY. 
Three  spirits  infinite  before  me  shone; 

The  three  dread  mysteries  of  all  time  and  place — 

Their  nnmes  were  Power,  Eternity,  and  Spaco; 
Each  flowed  from  each,  while  into  one  they  ran — 
Or  80  said  Fancy,  though  her  lips  flashed  wan 

At  their  own  whisper; — then,  with  earth-low  face, 

•'  Seek  not,"  she  sighed,  "  their  dazzling  depths  to  trace — 
*Ti8  not  for  lore,  within  time's  shifting  span, 

To  glass  a  fixed  immeasurable,  or  mete 
The  boundless  by  a  line  of  years  I— Vain  lore 

Which,  grasping  suns  at  the  Eternal's  feet. 
Can  but,  where  depths  compare,  the  shoals  explore: 

An  ocean-drop  may  savor  of  the  Pea, 

fiut  bears  no  sign  of  its  immensity!'* — Frances  Datis. 


VICISSITUDE. 
0  sad  vicissitude 
Of  earthly  things!  to  what  untimely  end 
Are  all  the  fading  glories  that  attend 
Upon  the  state  of  greatest  monarcbs  brought! 
What  safety  can  by  policy  be  wrought, 
Or  rest  be  found  in  fortunes  restless  wheel? — Mat. 


FALSE  RrMORS. 
Curse  the  tongue 
Whence  slanderous  Rumor,  like  the  adder's  drop, 
Distils  her  venom,  withering  friendship's  faith, 
Turning  love's  favor. — Uillhousb. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

What  is  a  Flaneur?  If  you  turn  to  your  books,  your  modern  French  lex- 
icographer will  tell  you,  "a  stroller — a  lounger — a  saunterer.''  But  that  is 
unaatisfactory  and  incomplete.  Your  flaneur  is  not  a  mere  idle  loiterer — for 
be  sees  and  hears  everything  going  on  out  of  doors.  Not  a  brilliant  specta- 
cle, not  a  flash  of  wit,  escapes  his  observation.  What  a  flanrur  is,  what  he 
sees  and  hears  and  says,  may  be  best  understood  from  a  file  of  the  Boston 
Post,  with  those  admirable  letters  from  Paris,  over  the  signature  of  "  Fla- 
neur.*' Everybody  reads  them,  and  everybody  is  asking  why  those  letters,  or 
the  best  of  them,  cannot  be  collected  into  a  dainty  volume— say  by  Ticknor 
fc  Fields— thus  making  a  Tcry  agreeable  addition  to  our  stock  of  American 
comment  on  European  matters?  But  we  had  another  idea  in  writing  this 
paragraph — to  suggest  the  institution  of  the  Flaneur  in  Boston — letting 
Washington  Street  be  the  field  of  observation.     Who  is  disposed  to  flancr  and 

thoroughly  exploit  the  capabilities  of  the  old  Puritan  eity  ? Christmas  is 

coming!  Do  you  hear  that,  boys,  young  and  old?  Sharpen  your  ears  for 
the  Christ  Church  chimes— your  appetites  for  the  roast  beef  and  plum  pud- 
ding—your eyes  for  evergreen  decorations  converting  the  interior  of  churches 
Into  the  semblance  of  those  forest  aisles — ''God's  first  temples,"  and  the 
models  of  our  Gothic  ecclesiastical  structures.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year,  and  we  can  afford  it  a  gay  welcome,  with  roundelay  and  bell-ringing 
and  good  cheer,  and  a  revival  of  old  memories,  old  sports  and  old  friend- 
ships  A  gleaning  or  two— very  famine-bitten,  it  may  be  feared,  are  the 

cars  of  corn— may  be  given  from  the  Italian  journals,  in  addition  to  what 
correspondents  tend.  From  these  we  learn  that  Signor  Peri  is  to  write  a  Car- 
nival opera  for  La  Scala,  Milan,  that  the  veteran  Siguor  Pacini  has  just  been 
producing  an  oratorio,  II  Trionfo  delta  ReHgione,  a.t  Lucca,  and  is  aboutyet 
another  opera,  to  be  called  Li//ia  di  BruxelUs— lastly,  that  an  opera,  //  Mat- 
rimonio  per  ConcorsOj  which,  if  the  title  tells  anything,  should  be  a  comic 
opera,  by  Signor de  Ferrari,  has  had  an  immense  success  at  Genoa;  the  com- 
poser having  been  called  for  twenty  times At  a  literary  festival  in  Port- 
land, recently,  "  The  True  Woman  "  was  toasted  as  "  Filling  her  sphere,  be 
It  circumscribed  or  enlarged,  with  graceful  ease  and  cheerful  assiduity.*' 
The  *'  sphere  "  which  woman  now  flll.-^  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  circum- 
scribed, and  whether  she  fills  U  or  not.  it  is  certain  that  the  "  sphere  '■  itself 
fills  our  streets,  omnibufes,  and  so  forth,  assiduou.sly  and  gracefully,  though 

not  much  to   men's  ease  and  cheerfulness The  authors  of  the  sacred 

books  of  the  Hindoos  were  evidently  not  in  favor  of  woman's  rights.  'When 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,''  pays  one,  "a  woman  must  keep  her  eyes 
upon  her  master,  and  be  ready  to  receive  his  commands.  When  he  speaks, 
she  must  be  quiet,  and  listen  to  nothing  besides.  When  he  calls,  she  must 
leave  everything  else,  and  attend  to  him  alone.  A  woman  has  no  other  god 
on  earth  than  her  husband.  The  most  excellent  of  all  good  works  she  can 
perform,  is  to  gratify  him  with  the  strictest  obedience.  This  should  be  her 
only  devotion.  Though  he  be  aged,  infirm,  dissipated,  drunkard,  or  a  de- 
bauchee, she  must  still  regard  him  as  her  god." The  "sere  and  yellow 

leaf"  does  not  necessarily  extinguish  the  affections ;— witness  the  following 
matrimonial  advertisement  which  we  clip  from  a  New  York  paper :  "  A  lady, 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  wishes  to  correspond  with  an  intelligent  gentleman, 
not  over  sixty,  with  a  view  to  marriage.  The  lady  is  affectionate  and  confid- 
ing, and  accustomed  to  refined  and  intelligent  society.  The  gentleman  must 
be  refined  and  of  good  habits;  kind,  appreciative,  and  of  sound  principles, 
and  possessed  of  au  unembarrassed  property.  The  lady  being  sincere,  re- 
quest* thore  may  be  no  trifling."' Tlie  oldest  piece  of  furniture  Is  the 

maltlplicatioD  table.    It  was  constructed  more  than  two  thoasaod  years  ago, 


and  is  yet  as  good  as  new Mr.  McDermot  of  Mifflin  Township,  Richland 

county,  Ohio,  has  very  good  claims  to  be  considered  the  oldest  man  in  that 
State.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1740;  and  is  now.  at  the  age  of  109, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health The  late  electrician  to  the  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph Company  publishes  a  statement  in  the  English  papers  to  the  effect 
that  he  believes  the  cable  to  be  readily  recoverable.  He  asks  permission  to 
make  the  necessary  examination,  and  if  that  should  be  satisfactory  to  his 
judgment,  he  offers  to  re-open  communications  with  Newfoundland  at  his 
own  risk,  and  to  maintain  it  open  at  a  moderate  percentage  upon  the  re- 
ceipts  The  French  have  successfully  tried  the  experiment  of  slicing  and 

drying  potatoes   for  future  use.    It  is  done  by  machinery.     If  this  shall 

prove  successful  and  economical,  it  will  be  a  valuable  discovery New 

York  city  pays  $800,000  annually  in  support  of  alms  houses,  or  about  $2200 
per  day;  $250,000  annually  for  clearing  streets,  or  about  S680  per  day; 
$400,000  for  lamps  and  gas,  or  about  81100  per  day  ;  $9C7,000  for  police,  or 
$2600  per  day;  S;490,000  annually   for   salaries,  or  about   S?1300  per  day; 

Sl,400.000  for  public  schools  annually,  or  about  ?3S00  per  day In  1839 

there  were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches  and  chapels  in  New  York; 
and  now,  in  1868,  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred The  act  to  re- 
strict the  immigration  of  Chinese  into  California  went  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  October.  The  penalty — fine  and  imprisonment — falls  on  the  masters 
and  owners  of  vessels  disobejing  the  law There  are  two  little  chess  play- 
ers residing  in  Fayette  county,  Ky.  They  are  a  boy  and  girl,  aged  eleven 
and  thirteen  years,  respectively,  and  blindfolded  can  beat  any  of  the  most 

experienced  players  in   that  section How  wonderfully  real  estate  has 

risen  in  value  in  New  York!  In  1824,  St,  Thomas's  Church  bought  eight  lots 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Hudson  Streets  for  $8800;  these  lots  arc  now 
worth  $250,000.  In  1843,  lots  on  Fifth  Avenue,  from  Thirtieth  to  Fortieth 
Street,  could  be  bought  for  $500;  now  the  same  lots  will  bring  $10,000  and 
upwards.  In  1845,  John  Hunt,  a  miUionnnire.  purchased,  on  the  corner  of 
Thirty. sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  a  lot  for  $2400,  which  was  deemed  an 

act  of  insanity  by  his  friends.     The  same  lot  will  now  bring  $17,000 In 

London,  there  has  recently  died  a  womon  ninety-two  years  of  age,  who  was 
born  in  the  room  in  which  she  died,  and  never  slept  out  of  it  for  a  night  in 
her  long  lifetime About  7.000,000  bushels  of  salt  have  been  manufac- 
tured at  Syracuse  the  past  season,  valued  at  $1,000,000 Interesting  ag- 
ricultural statistics  of  Ohio  have  been  published  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  There  are  $7,000,000  worth  of  hogs  in  the  State;  $5,000,000  worth 
of  sheep;  $21,000,000  worth  of  cattle;  $485,000  worth  of  mules  and  asses, 
and  750,000  horses,  worth  $45,000,000.  The  total  annual  value  of  agricultu- 
ral products  reaches  $153,000,000 The  number  of  colliery  accidents  in 

G  reat  Britain  in  1857  was  760 ;  the  number  of  lives  lost  1119 Fox  Tal- 
bot, the  Loudon  photographist,  has  discovered  a  method  of  transferring  the 
photographic  image  directly  to  the  copper  or  steel  plate,  ready  for  the  tool  of 
the  engraver.     We  believe  Southworth  &  Hawes  of  this  city  performed  that 

feat  years  ago Not  long  ago,  an  album  leaf,  on  which  Byron  had  written 

a  few  lines  of  poetry,  was  sold  at  Venice,  and  a  Russian  gave  $1C00  for  it. 
There  were  but  four  lines — four  hundred  dollars  a  line The  expendi- 
tures for  the  Utah  imbroglio,  as  far  as  made  by  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, amount  to  $5.132.000 Three  deputies  of  English  Quakers,  on 

their  return  from  a  mission  to  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Stockholm,  and 
Copenhagen,  have  published  in  Germany.  *' A  Word  in  favor  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience,"  which,  although  the  Society  of  Friends  has  hardly  any  pro- 
fessed members  in  Germany,  is  received  by  the  more  important  organs  of  the 

secular  press  with  great  applause That  is  a  capital  story  which  is  told  of 

a  gentleman,  '-who  had  seen  better  days,"  and  whose  wardrobe  contained 
three  coats,  the  best  of  which  was  in  but  a  sorry  condition.  These,  as  he 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  he  named  malus^pejor  and  pessi- 
tnu5  {bad,  worse,  worst).  It  was  his  constant  custom,  before  he  stirred 
abroad  in  the  morning,  to  consult  the  weather,  and  dress  himself  accordingly. 
One  morning,  however,  having  in  his  hurry  neglected  this  precaution,  he 
gallied  forth  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  shower.  First  looking  at  his  coat,  and 
then  at  the  sky,  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  irreverently,    ''  Rain  on,  and  be 

hanged;  you  can't  hurt pessimits A  big  spelling  match  is  announced  in 

Covington.  Ohio,  at  the  High  School,  when  the  lad  that  stands  longest  on 
the  floor  and  spells  the  biggest  words  without  scratching  his  head  is  to  re- 
ceive a  fine  present Oliver  Maiilard,  a  popular  and  energetic  preacher  of 

the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  attacked  the  vices  of  the  court  in  his  sermons,  and 
did  not  spare  even  the  king  himself,  who.  taking  offence  at  it,  sent  the  priest 
word  that  if  he  did  not  change  his  tone  he  would  have  him  thrown  into  the 
Seine.  "The  king,"  replied  Oliver,  "is  the  master  to  do  what  he  pleases; 
but  tell  him  that  I  shall  reach  Paradise  by  water  sooner  than  he  will  with  his 
post  horses.*'  (The  establishment  of  travelling  post  was  instituted  by  Louis 
XI.)  This  bold  answer  at  once  amused  and  intimidated  the  king,  for  he  let 
the  priest  continue  to  preach  as  he  pleased  and  what  he  pleased A  danc- 
ing master,  named  Daniels,  is  in  trouble  in  St.  Louis  for  stealing.  The  felici- 
tous pen  of  the  Republican's  item  man  describes  him  as  *'  sprucely  done  up 
with  a  killing  moustache  curled  up  at  the  ends,  a  very  handsome  set  of  teeth, 
which  he  always  took  care  to  show,  lips  of  ruby  freshness,  a  complexion  as 
fair  as  a  lady's,  whiskers  of  '  formal  cut.'  and  a  fancy  shirt  bosom,  displayed 
by  an  open  vest."  and  says  he  was  lodged  in  the  calaboose  in  company  '•  with 
a  notorious  desperado,  who,  if  occasion  presents,  will  take  the  French  airs 

out  of   him   'With   neatness    and    despatch.'" The   Western  Reserve 

Chronicle  adds  a  new  item  to  the  history  of  George  Peabody,  the  liberal 
American  banker.  It  says-*' Thirty-two  years  ago  the  above  milliounaire 
was  sawing  wood  for  his  board  in  New  Haven,  Ct." 
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The  Pinlt  Woods  Tavern:  or,  Sam  Slick  in  Texas.    Philadelphia:  T.  B. 

Peterson  &  Co.    12mo.     pp.  3U9. 

This  illustrated  work  i.s  full  of  vivid  f'ketcbes  of  character  and  raanoers  in 
the  southwest.  It  is  one  of  the  publlsher.s'  series  of  humorous  American 
works,  and  is  tilled  to  the  brim  with  side-splittiog  scenes  and  iacidenCs — an 
excellent  work  for  holiday  presents  and  holiday  reading. 

Niw  Mdsic— From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  Street,  ire  have 
received  the  "Reading  Polka,'  by  1.  W.  Gonger;  "Our  Union  Polka,''  by 
Kdwin  Darch  ;  the  "  Swinging  PolBa,"  by  Thomas  Baker;  "  The  Three  Calls, 
or  the  nth  Hour,''  and  "  Leonora  Leigh."  ballad  and  chorus. 

The  Four  Sisters.  A  Tale  of  Social  and  Domestic  Life  in  Sweden.  By 
Frederika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brother.    12mo.     pp.  393 

To  eulogize  Frederika  Bremer,  the  northern  light  of  literature,  at  this  late 
day,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  present  is  one  of  her  most 
charming  novels,  full  of  vivid  portraiture  and  graphic  delineations  of  man- 
ners, touching  the  heart  and  interesting  the  mind.  This  edition  is  author- 
ized by  the  novelist,  and  contains  her  original  dedication.  It  is  beautifully 
got  up. 

The  Wolf-Boy  or  China.     By  William  Dalton.    Boston  and  Cambridge; 

James  Munroe  &  Co.     J2mo.    pp.  339.     1859. 

Since  boys,  like  men.  crave  some  excitement  in  the  reading  furnished  them, 
it  Is  well  when  an  author  has  the  skill  to  present  them  with  the  wild  and 
wonderful  in  nature,  instead  of  purely  imaginative  novels.  The  story  before 
us  is  exciting  enough  aud  interesting  enough,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  it 
conveys  a  vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the  most  curious  people  in 
tile  world. 

The  Witches  op  New  \'ork,  as  ENCorNTERBn  DV  Q.  K.  Philasder  Doesticks, 

P.  B.    New  York ;  Kudd  &  Carleton.    1859. 

This  is  an  expose  of  the  operations  of  the  numerous  fortune-tellers  who  in- 
fe.-^t  ti»e  city  of  New  York,  and  prey  upon  the  credulous.  Though  based  on 
fact.  It  is  colored  by  Doesticks's  peculiar  style,  and  is  exceedingly  readable. 
This  fortune-telling  business  is  a  great  social  evil,  and  Is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  a  yet  greater  social  evil  is  perpetuated  in  cities.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
Stttng  object  of  a  vigorous  crusade.    For  sale  by  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase. 


^axtxQU  Inl^llijgi^tta* 


Matters  in  General. 

The  affair  of  the  Charles  George  is  still  furnishing  matter  for  an  undercur- 
rent of  political  gossip  in  Europe.  Louis  Napoleon  has  disarmed  those  who 
were  alarmed  at  his  bold  and  triumphant  attitude  towards  the  Portuguese  by 
declaring  that  he  only  intended  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  national  flag, 
and  that  henceforth,  if  satisfied  on  certain  points,  he  shall  abandon  the  idea 
of  transporting  African  laborers  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  French  colonies, 
and  betake  himself  to  coolies. — Lord  Dufferin's  amusing  and  instructive  ac- 
count of  his  famous  yacht  voyage  continues  one  of  the  most  saleable  books 
in  England. — Gen.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  selected  by  Queen  Victoria  to  present 
the  funeral  car  of  Napoleon  I.  to  Napoleon  III.  is  a  descendant  of  the  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  who  figured  In  the  American  Revolution,  and  who  was  a  wit 
and  dramatist  as  well  as  soldier. — It  appears  by  the  details  of  the  Japan 
treaty  that  Great  Britain  is  to  have  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Jeddo,  and  Japan 
one  in  London. — At  a  late  banquet  in  London,  Lord  Derby  made  a  speech. 
He  spoke  of  tlio  returning  evidence  of  prosperity  in  the  country  ;  said  there 
was  every  reason  to  rely  on  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  In  India  the  rebel- 
lion was  in  the  main  put  down.  He  complimented  Lord  Elgin  for  his  ser- 
vices in  China  and  Japan.  In  reference  to  the  future  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Lord  Derby  said  they  preferred  to  be  judged  by  their  actions,  and  re- 
fused to  commit  themselves  to  promises  He  promised,  however,  that  the 
reform  measures  in  store  should  be  comprehensive  and  national  In  charac- 
ter.— The  operations  of  the  French  and  English  against  Cochin  China  have 
been  completely  successful.— Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  was  lately  in  Florence,  and 
received  much  attention  both  from  Americans  there  and  Italians.  The 
health  of  Mrs.  Pierce  is  improved  after  the  bri^f  tour  and  sojourn  in  Switz- 
erland and  Northern  Italy.  It  is  their  Intention  to  pass  the  winter  in 
Rome. — Mr.  Lever  and  a  deputation  from  the  Galway  Steam  Company  were 
lately  in  Paris,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  terms  for  the  transmitting  of  mails 
to  the  French  naval  station  at  Newfoundland. — Denmark  has  abrogated  the 
constitution  of  Holstein.— Three  more  deaths  have  been  added  to  the  fatal 
cases  of  poisoning  at  Bradford,  England,  making  in  all  twenty  who  have  died 
from  eating  plaster  of  Paris  lozenges. 

A  Crinolinomaniac. 

A  strange  case,  originating  in  the  wearing  of  crinoline,  was  brought  before 
the  Liverpool  Police  Court  recently.  Two  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  parents,  in  company  with  their  governess,  were  proceeding  along 
the  Prince's  Park,  New  Road,  when  a  young  man,  said  to  be  well  connected, 
came  up  to  them,  and  after  a  few  impertinent  observations  in  reference  to 
their  crinoline,  seized  the  ladies'  petticoats,  cut  through  their  underclothes 
and  a  handsome  netted  crinoline,  tearing  the  latter  habiliment  completely  off. 
He  then  ran  away,  but  was  afterwards  taken  into  custody,  and  lodged  la 
Bridewell.  It  appears  that  the  man  labors  under  a  monomania,  or  a  sort  of 
vindictive  feeling  against  criaoline. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Butler. 

This  distinguished  American  gentleman  lately  died  In  Paris  on  a  journey 
undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  his  health.  Mr.  Butler  was  bom  in  Kin- 
derhook  on  the  15th  of  December,  1795.  He  studied  law  with  Mr.  Van  BureD, 
the  ex-president,  and,  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar.  became  his  partner. 
After  serving  in  the  New  Y'ork  Assembly,  he  was  appointed  one  of  three  to 
revise  the  statutes  of  the  State.  His  associates  were  John  Duer  and  John  C. 
Spencer.  Under  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Butler  was  made  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States,  an  oSice  which  he  filled  with  great  ability  as  well  as  con- 
scientiousness. He  was  afterwards  for  a  time  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

JuUien. 

JuUien  is  preparing  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  musical  undertakings 
ever  dreamed  of.  He  proposes  making  what  he  grandiloquently  styles  "  a 
great  universal  musical  tour  through  the  capitals  and  cities  of  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  the  colonies  and  civilized  towns  of  Asia  and  Africa,  accom- 
panied by  the  elite  of  his  orchestra,  and  other  artists,  savants  and  hommts  de 
lettres.^^  A  complete  history  will  be  written  of  this  great  tour  by  the  histo- 
rian that  will  accompany  the  errant  maestro. 

Woman's  Sights, 

Madame  Kisseleff,  the  lady  of  the  Russian  ambaasador  at  Paris,  in  early  life 
was  acknowledged  to  be  so  remarkably  beautiful  as  to  have  been  called  "  The 
Rose  of  Russia."  She  is  very  rich,  and  still  very  gay,  though  well  advanced 
in  years,  and  so  noted  a  stickler  for  woman's  rights  that,  at  her  entertain- 
ments in  Paris,  gossip  says  that  her  husband  must  wait  for  a  special  written 
invitation,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  guest,  and  not  unfrequently  he  waits  In 
vain.  • 

Verdi's  Kigoletto. 

In  spite  of  the  critics,  who  call  it  "  trash,"  Verdi's  Rigoletto  is  becoming 
very  popular  all  over  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  standard  attractions  at  the 
Italian  opera  in  Paris,  and  has  been  recently  performed  there  with  De  Ruda, 
Nantier  Diddiee.  Graziani  (tenor)  and  Corsi.  The  latter  artist  ha3  a  rich 
baritone  voice,  resembling  that  of  Amodio. 

English  Opera. 

Opera  in  English  seems  to  be  flourishing.  Miss  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison 
have  leased  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  three  seasons,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  They  are  to 
open  in  January  next,  with  the  new  opera  which  Balfe  has  just  written  for 
them. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  Senior. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  now  in  Russia,  has  been  .^ending  home  bear's  meat 
from  animals  he  professes  to  tiave  killed  on  his  hunting  excursions  in  the 
realm  of  the  czar.  It  is  not  mentioned  witli  what  weapon  they  were  slain, 
but  it  is  notorious  that  Alexandre  is  very  expert  in  drawing  the  long  bow. 

Prince  Alfred  of  England. 

The  young  sailor  priuce  Alfred  lately  visited  Corunna.  Spain.  He  was  re- 
ceived on  landing  with  the  salutes  and  honors  bestowed  on  an  infanta  of 
Spain.  He  vis-ited  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  Elvina  was  fought,  and  also 
the  tomb  of  General  Moore.* 

An  English  Church  in  Constantinople. 

Before  Lord  Redclitfe  left  the  city  of  the  sultan  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
English  church— a  monument  commemorative  of  the  suffort  afforded  by  Eng- 
land to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  will  contain  tablets  with  the  names  of  the 
English  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimean  war. 

Giuglini,  the  Tenor. 

Giuglini  is,  with  the  exception  of  Mario,  the  most  prominent  tenor  In  Eu- 
rope, though  he  created  no  sensation  in  Italy,  and  was  never  heard  out  of  his 
native  country  till  Lumley  brought  him  to  England. 

The  Suez  Canal. 

M.  de  Lesscps  expects  to  begin  work  on  the  Suez  canal  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  says  that  in  three  years  It  will  be  opened,  and  the  first  ship  pass  from  the 
Jleditcrranean  to  the  Rod  Sea. 

The  Saltan's  Son. 

A  son  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  who  is  destined  for  a  military  career,  is 
expected  in  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that  city. 

Milan. 

The  government  has  forbidden  the  Tetenins  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  to 
wear  the  St.  Helena  medaL 
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3Etritorial  iWclartge. 

It  is  stated  that  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  has  postponed  his 
visit  to  America,  in  consequence  of  receiving  an  order  for  two 
statues.     One  of  the  orders  is  for  an  effigy  of  JefTerson.     The 

name  of  the  other  is  not  given. Articles  have  been  going  the 

rounds',  asserting  that  the  Bank  of  England  never  reissues  a  note. 
Such  was  the  case  some  twelve  years  ago  ;  but  finding  it  a  useless 
expense,  they  have  modified  their  rule.  They  now  only  destroy 
such  notes  as  were  redeemed  in  specie — reissuing  all  such  as  had 

been  received  on  deposit,  or  in  payment  of  notes. The  San 

Joaquin  Republican  says  that  there  is  a  dog  in  Stockton,  who, 
like  his  human  companions,  is  given  to  indulging  in  cocktails 
whenever  ho  can  get  somebody  to  treat  him. Hume,  the  cele- 
brated spiritualist,  served  in  1849-50  as  apprentice  to  a  tailor  in 
Norwich,  Ct.,  where  ho  first  became  aware  of  his  powers  as  a  me- 
dium wliile  attending  a  lecture  on  psychology,  being  selected  as  a 

subject  by  the  lecturer. The  whole  number  of  dea  h )  from 

yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  during  the  past  season,  foot  up  with- 
in six  of  five  thousand.  In  Mobile  the  total  thus  far  is  three  hun- 
dred  and   fifty-six— a  large  increase,  compared  with  the  yellow 

fever  seasons  of  1853  and  1847. The  boiler  of  a  steam  mill, 

in  Rich  Woods,  Arkansas,  blew  up  recently,  killing  three  men, 
and  wounding  two  others ;  and  fifty  yards  from  the  spot  a  piece 
of  the  boiler  cut  in  twain  a  white  oak  tree,  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter.  To  darken  the  hair  without  injuring  the  skin,  wash  the 

head  with  spring  water,  and  comb  the  hair  in  the  sun,  having 
dipped  the  comb  in  tho  oil  of  tartar.  Do  this  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  hair  often  becomes  as  black 

as  the  "raven's  wing." Since  the  1st  of  January  last,  143,699 

bags  of  coffee  have  been  imported  into  Philadelphia — an  increase 

of  4924  bags  over  the  same  period  last  year. Mr.  Hawthorne, 

the  writer,  has  gone  to  Rome.  A  book  is  expected  from  him  next 
March  or  April.     Hawthorns  generally  put  forth  their  blossoms  in 

the  spring. Judge  Test  of  Indiana,  in  giving  his  opinion  in  a 

divorce  case  recently  before  him,  said  :  "  The  advocates  of  Free 
Love  could  not  ask  the  enactment  of  a  statute  more  favorable  to 
their  views  than  our  present  divorce  laws.  Mormon  polygamy  is 
better,  for  that,  at  least,  compels  the  husband  to  provide  for  and 

protect  his  numerous  wives." The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of 

the  State  of  Alabama,  last  year,  were  $2,399,865,  and  the  expen- 
ditures $2,028,527,  leaving  a  handsome  balance  to  the  credit  of 

the  State. General  Twiggs  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  at 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  the  9th  ult.  A  musket  in  the  hands  of 
a  carman  was  accidentally  discharged,  and  the  ball  struck  Gen. 
Twiggs  in  the  back,  fortunately,  however,  only  inflicting  a  severe 

bruise. The  town  of  Buchanan,  Johnson  county,  Texas,  was 

almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  tornado  recently.  The  hotel  and 
jail  were  the  only  buildings  left  standing.  At  Ranney's  Creek 
settlement  some  buildings  were  carried  three-fourths  of  a  mile  by 

the  force  of  the  tornado. The  L  part  attached  to  the  New 

England  Pin  Company,  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  in  which  percussion 
caps  are  made,  was  blown  to  pieces  recently  by  the  detonating 
cap  powder.  Two  men  who  were  in  the  building  were  forced  out 
into  the  street,  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  they  were  not  hurt 

beyond  some  slight  contusions. A  young  gentleman  of  twelve 

and  a  young  lady  of  eleven,  of  Albany,  took  a  notion  to  elope, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  married,  lately.  They  were  overtaken 
by  their  anxious  friends,  who  agreed  that  exactly  seven  years  from 
that  time  the  marriage  should  take  placo. 


A  MtJBiCAL  MoDSB. — We  are  bound  to  believe  everything  we 
see  in  a  respectable  paper.  Such  a  one  is  the  "  Mount  Vernon 
Banner,"  and  that  tells  us  that  "  in  a  certain  shop  there  was  a 
mouse  that  had  become  a  frequent  visitor.  While  on  one  of  his 
visits  a  workman  took  up  a  musical  instrument,  technically  called 
a  French  harp,  and  struck  up  a  tune.  The  mouse  immediately 
raised  his  tail  in  a  perpendicular  position  and  began  to  dance.  It 
continued  to  jig  for  some  four  or  five  minutes,  and  then  died." 


-*  ^•^  > 


Burnett's  Kahston. — This  is  one  of  the  best  cosmetics  it 
has  been  our  fortune  to  use,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  endorse  it 
as  embracing  more  excellencies  than  any  other  like  preparation  in 
the  market.  For  use  after  shaving,  particularly,  it  is  unequalled, 
and  for  chapped  hands,  or  any  irritation  of  the  skin,  it  acts  like  a 
charm.  Added  to  these  qualities,  it  is  fragrant  and  serves  as  a 
very  choice  perfume.  It  is  positively  indispensable  for  either  a 
lady's  or  gentleman's  toilet.     For  sale  by  all  the  druggists. 


t  » ■»  > 


Together  ! — Lot  our  friends  remember  that  we  send  "  Bal- 
lou's  Pictorial "  and  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union,"  together,  for 
$3  50  a  year.  These  two  journals  united  form  a  fund  of  valu- 
able and  entertaining  reading  and  pictorial  illustrations  unequalled 
elsewhere. 


i     ^mm     > 


A  LAROE  Yield. — Mr.  Simeon  Higgins  of  Orleans  raised  this 
year,  upon  his  farm  in  that  town,  1000  bushels  of  potatoes,  1000 
bushels  of  turnips,  and  600  bushels  of  corn.  Pretty  good  crops 
these,  for  the  "  sands  of  the  cape." 


i    ^•^    » 


Up  in  the  World. — A  man  in  New  Orleans  resting  on  a  pow- 
der keg  was  elevated  twenty  feet  in  the  air  by  its  sudden  explo- 
sion, and  alighting  in  the  river  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find 
himself  alive  and  uninjured. 


-^^^»m-    » 


Combining  Offices. — At  Lexington,  Minnesota,  a  jury 
lately  brought  in  a  verdict  against  a  murderer,  and  then  immedi- 
ately adjourned  and  hung  him — a  curious  mixture  of  law  and 
lynching. 


fflgaas^ilie  <©atf)eringsi. 

It  is  said  that  bleeding  a  partly  blind  horse  at  the  noso  will 
restore  him  to  sight — so  much  for  the  horse.  To  open  a  man's 
eyes,  you  must  bleed  him  at  the  pocket. 

A  couple  of  prize-fighters  have  been  hauled  up  in  New  Jersey — 
one  of  them  sent  to  the  State  Prison,  the  other,  and  the  friends  of 
both,  heavily  fined. 

A  firm  in  New  Bedford  have  adopted  a  method  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry which  is  worthy  of  imitation.  They  sell  tickets  to  the  benevo- 
lent at  a  low  price  to  procure  the  staff  of  life. 

A  married  woman  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  sued  an  old  admirer 
for  damages  to  tlic  amount  of  $20,000  for  breach  of  promise. 
Her  present  husband  joins  in  the  prosecution  with  a  very  re- 
vengeful spirit. 

A  professional  thief  named  Julia  Smith,  was  arrested  in  Cin- 
cinnati last  week,  and  under  her  hoops  were  found  3  towels,  2 
table  cloths,  1  looking  glass,  3  tumblers,  1  pair  of  pants  and  a  largo 
bottle  of  Madeira  wine. 

Some  of  the  churches  in  Milwaukie  have  notified  the  landlords 
of  the  principal  hotels  that  pews  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
strangers  in  their  various  houses  of  worship.  An  excellent 
movement. 

A  fatal  disease  is  raging  among  the  children  of  the  town  of 
Essex.  Sixteen  children  have  died  of  it  since  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Four  families  have  lost  two  each,  and  one  family,  that 
of  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Andrews,  has  lost  three. 

Private  tal)lcaux  are  in  vogue,  in  New  York,  in  aid  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Association — admission  only  $2.  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Ritchie  recently  superintended  a  representation  of  Moore's  Par- 
adise and  the  Peri,  in  twelve  tableau.N^,  which  were  beautiful. 

John  Shaddock  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  recently  afHicted  with  a  par- 
alytic stroke,  up  to  the  2d  ult.,  had  gone  fifty-three  days  without 
taking  any  nourishment  through  the  medium  of  swallowing.  All 
the  food  he  has  taken  has  been  in  a  liquid  form,  passed  into  his 
stomach  through  a  small  hose. 

Miss  Tomasin  A.  Bercsford,  who  died  at  Hartford  last  August, 
left  the  following  charitable  bequests  :  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, $1000  ;  Trinity  College,  $700  ;  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  $500 ;  Missionary  purposes  in  Maine, 
$500 ;  Orphan  Asylum,  $200  ;  St.  Paul's  Church,  $200 ;  etc. 

A  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  advertised  $10  reward  for  the  re- 
covery of  an  overcoat  and  a  pocket-book  containing  money  and 
valuable  papers.  The  thief  returned  the  papers  through  the  post- 
office,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  wrapper  was  pasted  the  adver- 
tisement, and  under  it  was  written  :  "I  need  the  money  and  the 
coat." 

It  is  understood  that  the  members  of  the  Conservative  Club 
of  Glasgow  University  have  agreed  to  bring  forward  the  Right 
Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli  as  candidate  for  theofiice  of  Lord  Rector, 
as  successor  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  The  Liberal  As- 
sociation have  nominated  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  their 
candidate. 

The  Palestine,  Texas,  Advocate  reports  a  hurricane  in  that 
vicinity  which  lifted  a  ferryman's  house,  and  after  carrying  it 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  deposited  it  in  the  river.  The  wind  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  timber,  houses,  cornfields  and  everything  in  its 
track,  which  embraced  an  extent  of  country  25  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide. 

The  New  Bedford  Standard  says  the  sum  of  $12,500  has  been 
paid  to  the  heirs  of  Capt.  Lucas,  of  South  Dartmouth,  being  the 
first  instalment  of  a  debt  due  from  a  company  in  New  York  who 
agreed  to  pay  $25,000  for  the  privilege  of  working  a  guano  island 
discovered  by  the  late  captain,  in  the  Pacific,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

A  gentleman  in  the  habit  of  entertaining,  very  often,  a  circle  of 
friends,  observed  that  one  of  them  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  some- 
thing before  grace  was  asked ;  and  determining  to  cure  him  upon 
a  repetition  of  the  offence,  he  said  :  "  For  what  we  are  about  to 
receive,  and  for  what  James  Taylor  has  already  received,  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful."     The  effect  may  be  imagined. 

As  M.  Poccianti  of  Florence,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  architects  of  Italy,  was  superintending  the  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  firemen,  of  which  corps  he  is  the  director,  a  ladder 
broke  and  a  man  who  was  on  it  fell  on  him,  injuring  him  so 
much  that  ho  died  the  next  day.  M.  Poccianti  was  upwards  of 
80  years  of  age,  but  was  a  robust  man  for  his  age. 

A  French  officer  lately  wagered  thirty  thousand  francs  that 
he  could  walk,  blindfold,  from  tho  Bastile  to  the  Madeliene,  a 
distance  of  four  miles.  Two  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  chosen, 
as  an  hour  when  tho  streets  would  be  deserted ;  he  got  along 
well  enough  till  he  arrived  at  the  Sebastopol  Boulevard,  when 
he  blundered  off  from  his  track  and  lost  the  wager. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Hope  Scott  is  announced.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Gibson  Lockhart.  Like  nearly  all  the  descendants  of  tho  great 
Scottish  novelist  and  poet,  she  has  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life.  She  was  married  a  few  years  since  to  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  tho 
eminent  barrister,  who  took  the  latter  surname  on  his  acceding  to 
the  Abbotsford  estate. 

A  dreadful  occurrence,  near  Bristol,  England,  is  noticed  by 
the  English  papers.  Miss  Mary  Richmond,  aged  about  eighteen, 
fell  from  a  cliff,  300  feet  high,  breaking  her  lower  jaw,  several  of 
her  ribs,  and  otherwise  mangling  and  lacerating  her  person.  She 
died  almost  instantly.  This  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  accident  of  the 
kind  which  has  occurred,  at  the  same  place,  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

A  Mr.  Waring,  accompanied  by  a  negro  boy,  on  starting  for 
home  in  a  carriage  in  New  Kent  county,  Va.,  some  days  since, 
discovered  that  tho  reins  were  parting  (having  been  cut  by  some 
person  unknown)  and  being  on  a  declivity  the  horses  had  their 
their  own  way,  forcing  the  occupants  to  jump  for  their  lives. 
Mr.  Waring  had  his  shoulder  dislocated  but  will  recover;  the 
negro  boy  fell  on  his  head  and  died  shortly  afterward. 

To  equalize  and  rectify  dates,  several  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  mode  of  computing  time.  For  the  present,  or  nineteenth 
century,  twelve  days  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  date  to  find  the 
corresponding  old  style  date  ;  for  the  eighteenth  century,  eleven 
days,  and  for  the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  ten  days. 
In  1582,  Pope  Gregory  directed  ten  days  to  be  omitted  ;  in  1752, 
the  British  Parliament  enacted  that  eleven  days  be  omitted;  and 
in  1800  it  became  necessary  to  omit  another  day. 

The  Utah  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says  the 
Mormons  have  left  their  fields  just  as  they  were  after  tho  harvest. 
Not  one  has  been  broken  up  and  sowed  with  wheat  for  the  next 
year's  crop,  nor  have  any  preparations  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  is  the  case  so  fur  as  he  could  learn  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory, and  is  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  Mormons  will  be  off 
next  spring,  to  what  place  or  in  what  direction  is  an  utter 
mystery. 


5»antJS  of  ©oltr. 

....  Love  is  the  virtue  of  woman. —  George  Sand. 

....  The  history  of  love  is  the  history  of  tho  human  race. — 
Charles  Nodier. 

....  A  woman  knows  how  to  increase  her  love  by  all  the  virtaei 
which  her  lover  acquires  for  her. — Madame  F/e. 

....  What  an  argument  in  favor  of  social  connections  is  the 
observation,  that  by  communicating  our  grief  wo  have  less,  and  by 
communicating  our  pleasure  we  have  more. — Greville. 

It  is  from  love  that  women  derive  their  character ;   thus 

they  always  bear  the  impress  of  their  first  lover.     He  gives  them, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  fortunes  ready  made. — Saint  Prosper. 

....  Can  that  which  is  the  greatest  virtue  in  philosophy, 
doubt — (called  by  Galileo  the  father  of  invention) — be  in  religion 
what  the  priests  terra  it,  the  greatest  of  sins  1 — Bovee. 

....  The  young  girl  who  begins  to  experience  the  necessity  of 
loving,  seeks  to  hide  it ;  but  the  desire  of  pleasing  betrays  the 
secret  of  her  heart,  and  sometimes  reveals  her  hopes. — Beauch€me. 

....  We  become  conscious  of  our  blessings  principally  through 
their  loss.  Thus  let  a  man  lose  a  limb,  and  he  will  at  once  become 
sensible  as  he  never  was  before,  of  what  a  benefit  it  was  to  him. — 
Bovee. 

....  When  I  see  a  man  with  a  sour,  rivcUed  face,  I  cannot  for- 
bear pitying  his  wife ;  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open,  ingenuous 
countenance,  I  think  on  the  happiness  of  his  friends,  his  family, 
and  relations. — Addison. 

....  Three  things  principally  determine  the  quality  of  a  man — 
the  leading  object  which  he  proposes  to  himself  in  life,  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  sets  about  accomplishing  it,  and  the  effect  which 
success  or  failure  has  upon  him. — Bovee. 

....  There  is  in  the  voice,  tho  look,  the  whole  being  of  those 
we  love,  a  magnetic  fluid,  a  sort  of  aureola,  invisible,  but  sensitive 
to  the  touch  of  the  soul,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  acts  powerfully 
on  our  internal  sensations. — George  Sand. 

Beneath  a  statue   of   Love,   Voltaire  wrote  these  two 

lines : 

"  Whoe'er  thoa  art,  thy  muter  see ; 
He  is,  or  was,  or  ought  to  be.' 


Jofeer's  lautjgd. 


Did  yott  ever  dance  at  a  snow  ball  ? 

"  Which  can  travel  the  fastest,  heat  or  cold  V  "  Why  heat,  you 
dunce  !     Can't  anybody  catch  cold  1" 

"  Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful,"  as  the  poet  said,  when  he 
kicked  his  wife  and  children  out  of  doors. 

Wo  once  heard  of  a  dog  who  had  a  whistle  which  grew  on  the 
end  of  his  tail.     He  always  called  himself  when  wanted. 

Cowper  says  that  "  the  tear  that  is  wiped  by  address,  may  be 
followed,  perhaps,  by  a  smile."  If  it  is  a  woman's  tear,  the  "  per- 
haps "  is  unnecessary.     You  can  always  dry  it  with  a  dress. 

The  papers  are  making  great  talk  over  the  chance  of  getting  a 
current  through  the  Atlantic  cable.  A  genius  remarks  that  he 
don't  earc  a  fig  for  their  currents,  if  they'd  only  give  us  a  few/resA 
dates. 

The  following  is  on  a  violin-maker's  sign-board  at  Limerick  : — 
"New  villins  mad  here  and  old  ones  reppard.  Also  new  heads, 
ribs,  necks,  backs,  and  bellys  mad  on  the  shortest  notice.  Shoos 
mended,  &c.     Pat  O'Shagnassey  Painter." 

A  modern  writer  says  : — "  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  men  generally  are  much  more  afraid  of  women  than  women 
are  of  men."  The  fact  is  not  "strange"  at  all,  for  in  both  cases 
the  fear  is  proportioned  to  the  danger. 

Dr.  Spooner,  speaking  of  the  limitless  nature  of  human  expedi- 
ents, mentioned  that  of  a  tinker  who,  on  one  occasion,  having 
mended  a  tin  kitchen,  procured  six  cents  from  the  owner  to  buy  a 
half  pint  of  rum  with,  in  order  to  see  if  it  leaked. 

An  Irish  woman  appeared  in  the  county  court  of  Louisville,  re- 
cently, to  be  appointed  guardian  for  her  child,  when  the  following 
colloquy  ensued  :  "What  estate  has  your  child?"  "Plaze  yer 
honor,  I  don't  understand  you."  "I  say,  what  has  she  got?" 
"  Chills  and  favor,  plaze  yer  honor." 

A  vender  of  cement,  describing  its  action,  said  it  was  peculiarly 
useful  in  mending  jars.  A  purchaser  inquired  if  it  would  mend 
the  jar  of  a  door?  "  There  is  no  occasion  for  its  use  in  that  case," 
said  tho  pedler,  "for  that  is  sound  enough."  Another  asked  if  it 
would  mend  family  jars  f  "  In  that  case,  again,  there  is  more  sound 
than  sense,"  replied  the  pedler,  and  vamosed. 
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WALIiACHIAN  PEASAMTS. 

To  the  photographic  art  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  minute  rep- 
resentations of  the  architecture,  features  and  costumes  of  different 
nations.  The  engraving  on  this  page,  representing  a  Wallachian 
peasant  and  his  wife,  is  from  one  of  these  accurate  photographs. 
The  costume  of  the  man  is  half  Turkish  and  half  Greek,  that  of 
the  woman  more  Greek  than  Turkish;  the  dress  of  both  being 
very  striking.  Although  no  Turk  is  permitted  to  dwell  in 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  without  indicating  the  motive 
and  duration  of  his  visit,  yet  to  see  the  boots  worn  by  some  of  the 
women  of  the  people,  or  a  fez  embroidered  with  gold  on  the  head 
of  the  dandy,  you  might  think  yourself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Constantinople.  Bucharest  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
world,  that  which  offers  the  greatest  resources  to  coquetry,  or  at 
least  to  all  the  caprices  of  toilet.  If  each  successive  occupation 
of  the  country  has  added  a  misery  to  the  miseries  of  the  peasant, 
all  have,  as  it  were,  left  the  graceful  tribute  of  their  fashions  in 
the  dresses  of   the  Moldo-Wallachian  ladies.     Unquestionably 


1805,  where  his  lady  appeared  in  Frank  costume,  effected  this 
revolution  in  fashion.  Better  informed  and  more  elegant,  the 
Moldo-Wallachian  women  are  still,  to  some  extent,  the  daughters 
of  the  harem.  The  costume  of  the  peasant  woman  is  not  without 
grace.  The  author  of  a  very  interesting  work  on  the  Danubian 
principalities  thus  describes  the  dress  of  the  Roumanian  peasant 
girls  : — "  They  wear  a  chemise  of  cloth  ornamented  on  the  bosom 
and  at  the  wrists  with  embroidery  in  red  or  blue  wool ;  a  colored 
belt  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  chemise,  which  is  short  and 
joins  a  long  white  skirt.  Before  and  behind  floats  a  double  apron, 
with  stripes  of  different  colors,  called  catrinza,  the  lower  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  garnished  with  long,  variegated  fringes  which 
wave  about  them  at  every  movement.  They  wear  sandals  of  un- 
dressed leather.  They  often  add  a  piece  of  white  cloth  round  the 
leg,  held  in  place  by  straps.  Some  peasant  women  of  Transyl- 
vania have  red  or  yellow  boots,  in  imitation  of  the  Hungarians. 
When  they  go  to  the  fairs,  they  carry  their  boots  under  their  arms, 
and  put  them  on  when  they  reach   their  journey's  end.     The 


tion.  By  it  he  loses,  with  his  last  para,  his  reason  and  his  morals. 
The  standard  of  morals  in  Wallachia  is  low  enough.  A  consul 
reproached  a  judge  in  Bucharest  for  having  acquitted  a  counter- 
feiter. "What  can  you  expect  ■?"  replied  the  judge;  "the  man 
has  a  wife  and  several  children  to  support.  Having  no  money,  he 
manufactured  it."  At  Paris,  some  time  since,  a  gentleman  met  a 
young  Wallachian,  of  an  honorable  family,  in  company  with  a 
Moldavian  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  Michael  Stourdza, 
the  hospodar  of  Jassy,  and  reproached  him  with  associating  with 
such  a  character.  "  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing  him,"  was 
the  apology  of  the  Wallachian.  It  was  a  near  thing,  though — for 
the  balls  of  the  would-be  assassin  had  cut  away  the  hospodar's 
epaulettes.  It  is  true  the  hospodar  had  played  a  rascally  game 
with  the  young  patriots  of  Jassy.  He  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  in- 
vite them  to  his  palace,  in  a  friendly  way,  and  surrounded  them 
with  his  troops  as  they  left  his  doors.  The  Moldo-Wallachians 
are  descended  from  a  Trajan  colony  which  the  Roman  policy  in- 
stalled in  Dacia  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  perpetual  invasions 
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French  fashions  reign  in  the  drawing-room,  but  in  the  privacy  of 
the  boudoir  appear  those  combinations  which  spring  from  the 
genius  of  a  coquette  having  at  her  disposal  the  fruits  of  the  fancy 
of  east  and  west,  north  and  south.  The  Danubian  principalities, 
peopled  partly  by  Greek  Fanariots,  neighbors  to  Russia,  the  Turk- 
ish provinces,  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  neighbors  of  Paris, 
because  I'aris  is  everywhere,  form,  as  it  were,  a  point  of  intersec- 
tion lor  a  multitude  of  radii.  Thus  a  ludy  may  at  once  possess  a 
fez  from  Constantinople,  a  bonnet  from  Lucy  Hocquet's  at  Paris, 
red  hoots  from  Hungary,  a  vest  from  Greece,  furs  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  a  silk  chemise  from  the  seraglio.  About  forty  years  ago 
the  Moldo-Wallachian  ladies  were  all  dressed  a  la  Tunjue.  Their 
manners  and  toilettes  differed  very  little  from  tho.se  of  the  harem. 
They  did  not  know  how  to  read,  lived  in  great  seclusion,  and 
pnssed  their  time  sitting  cross  legged  on  divans  and  chewing  gum. 
At  this  period,  the  poor  creatures  tinged  their  nails  with  henna. 
They  were  painted  like  old  pagodas,  and  wore  bunches  of  sequins 
in  their  hair  like  dancing  girls.  Now,  the  peasant  girls  alone  fa.sten 
their  dowries  to  their  tresses.  We  ;ire  a.«sured  that  the  brilliant 
French  marshal,  SebastianI,  in  his  embassy  to  Con.>tanlinople,  in 


countrymen  of  Moldo-Wallachia  still  wear  the  blouse,  the  wide 
trousers,  the  strapped  sandals  and  the  woolen  cap  of  their  Dacian 
ancestors.  The  tunic,  the  robe  and  the  cloak  appear  to  be  three 
eternal  and  universal  signs  of  human  clotliing.  As  for  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Zitjane,  it  only  differs  in  being  poorer." — Our  picture 
represents  peasants  of  the  better  class,  but  the  lower  orders  are 
clad  much  more  wretched.  These  poor  people,  who  have  neither 
hearth  nor  home  of  their  own,  who  do  not  belong  to  themselves 
even,  but  are  sold  with  the  estate,  or  expelled  at  the  will  of  1)10 
proprietor,  still  enjoy  a  gaiety  which  is  a  sunray  to  tlie  >oul.  On 
festival  days  the  boyard.s  sell  tlicm  brandy,  and  tbcy  drink  and 
dance.  Their  dance  Is  very  simple  ;  it  is  called  horn,  and  consists 
of  a  round  of  male  and  female  dancers.  Lovers  of  antiquity  as- 
sert that  the  bora  Is  a  faithful  image  of  the  classic  chorus.  Dur- 
ing the  fete  days,  so  numerous  in  the  calendar  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  poor  Roumanian  peasant  gets  drunk  on  brandy. 
The  boyard  who  sells  him  the  poif^on,  lias  the  sole  right  of  milk- 
ing and  vending  it.  Thus  ho  iniikcs  a  profitable  use  of  grain, 
which  the  cost  of  carriage  would  not  permit  hlin  to  sell  him  lU  a 
dibtance,  but  the  poor  peasant  becomes  the  victim  of  this  calcula- 


of  the  barbarians.  There  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  Danube,  the 
ruins  of  a  bridge  of  Roman  construction,  which  is  called  Trajan's 
Bridge.  Near  by  are  the  fragments  of  the  tower  of  Septimus  Sev- 
erus,  a  monument  formerly  raised  to  the  glory  of  Trajan,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  over  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Dacians. 
Proud  of  this  origin,  the  Moldo-Wallachians  assert  that  they  are 
neither  Slaves  nor  Magyars,  but  that  they  evidently  belong  to  the 
Latin  race.  They  carry  on  their  eagles  the  four  sacramental  let- 
ters— S.  P.  Q.  R.  (Senatus  populusque  liomanus).  They  proclaim 
themselves  Romans,  or  Roumanians.  They  have  formed  the  ideal 
of  a  Roumanla.  The  spirit  of  nationality  which  stirs  so  many 
countries,  and  which  is  to  a  people  what  the  epoch  of  majority  is 
to  a  young  man  impatient  to  become  the  arbiter  of  his  own  des- 
tinies, has  seized  on  the  Moldo-Wallachians.  They  justify  this 
pretension  by  three  capital  argument.s— race,  autonomy,  language. 
There  Is  a  Itoumanian  or  Moldo  Wallachian  language.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  recognition  of  a  Roumanian  nationality  would  bo 
a  benefit  to  Europe ;  and  could  their  plans  be  realized,  the  Rou- 
manian state  would  1)0  complete,  and  would  present  a  total 
population  of  nine  or  ten  millions  of  sonU. 
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HENRY  WADSWDRTH  LOR«  FELLOW. 

The  portrait  on  this  pacjo,  of  Amnrica's  most  popular  poet,  was 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Homer,  from  one  of  those  beautiful  and 
artistic  photographs  for  which  Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black  of  this 
city,  are  so  justly  celebrated.     The  engraving  is  by  Pierce,  and  in 
his  best  style.     At  this  moment,  when  the  poet  has  just  achieved 
afresh  success  in  the  literary  world,  when  his  publishers,  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  are  perplexed  to  meet  the  demand  for  his  last  poem,  and 
his  name  and  verses  are  on  every  tongue,  we  have  deemed  the 
time  fitting  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  authentic  portrait  of  the 
author,   accompanied   by   a   brief  sketch  of  his   career.     Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  a  son  of  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine,  February  27th,  1807.     He  wns  educated 
at   Bowdoin    College,   and  was  a 
classmate  of  Franklin  Pierce  and 
Nathaniel    Hawthorne.      He    was 
gradu.Atcd  in  1825,  and  immediate- 
ly  thereafter  entered   his   father's 
oflTice  with  a  view  of  making  law 
his  profession,  but  his  love  of  lit- 
erature soon  induced  him  to  take 
the  then  somewhat  hazardous  stop 
of  relying  upon  it  for  his  support. 
The    result    has    shown    that    ho 
judged    wisely.     Having  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in    Bowdoin    College,  he 
visited  Europe  in  1826,  to  qualify 
himself  for  the   post.     The  three 

years  of  his  absence  were  well  em-  ;.=; 

ployed.  He  travelled  and  resided 
in    France,   Germany,   Italy    and 

Spain,  bestowin*  on  the  languages  ^^ 

and  literature  of  those  countries  the  ^ 

patient  labor  of  a  Benedictine, 
making  himself  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  language  of  scholarship 
and  polite  society,  but  with  the 
unwritten  patois  of  the  German, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  peas- 
ants and  country  people.  His  lec- 
tures on  modern  languages  and  lit- 
erature, when  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  professorship,  were  remark- 
ably successful,  and  he  was  ocpially 
endeaied  to  the  students  in  priv.iie, 
by  his  kind  and  sympathetic  naluro 
and  by  tlip  amenity  and  grace  of 
his  manners  Though  a  ripe  and 
rare  scholar,  he  was  no  pedant,  and 
h.id  nothing  of  the  mannerism 
which  literary  men  are  apt  to  ac- 
quire. Ho  had  already  written  a 
few  short  poems,  distinguished  by 
elegant  versification  and  graceful 
thought,  and,  in  the  days  of  his 
professorship,  contributed  to  the 
North  American  Review  several  ar- 
ticles on  literary  subjects,  writft-n 
in  a  charming  and  ornate  style, 
rich  in  scholarship  and  elevated  in 
moral  tone.  We  remember  with 
what  delight  we  used  to  rend  and 
re-read  his  paper  on  "gentle  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,"  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class  that  ever  appeared  in  an 
American  periodical.  His  admir- 
able translation  of  the  poem  written 
by  Manrique  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  first  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review,  and  afterwards 
in  a  handsome  volume,  embracing 
versions  of  other  Spanish  poems. 
His  souvenirs  of  travel  were  em- 
bodied in  "  Outre  Mer,"  a  prose 
work,  written  in  a  stylo  as  pure  and 
graceful  as  that  of  Irving.  In 
18.5.5  Mr.  Longfellow  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Literature  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, on  the  resignation  of  Professor 
George  Ticknor,  and  again  went  to 
Europe,  visiting  countries  in  the 
north  not  embraced  in  his  former 
tour.  On  his  return  to  resume  the 
duties  of  his  chair,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  old  Cragie  House, 
near  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge, 
renowned  as  having  been  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  when  he 
first  assumed  the  command  of  the 


American  army.  This  noble  mansion ,  a  precious  relic  of  the  heroic 
era  of  our  history,  with  its  beautiful  elms  and  lawns,  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  a  fitting  residence  for  an  Ameri- 
can poet.  There  is  inspiration  in  its  atmosphere,  and  the  airy 
whispers  of  its  haunted  galleries  have  been  echoed  in  many  of  the 
poet  s  songs.  Mr.  Longfellow's  first  collection  of  original  poetry, 
"  Voices  of  the  Night,"  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1839.  It 
contained,  among  other  pieces,  the  "  Psalra  of  Life  "  and  "Ex- 
celsior," which  have  ever  since  been  "household  words"  in 
America.  If  the  facility  with  which  tlio  words  of  a  poet  arc  re- 
membered, be  a  true  test  of  merit,  as  wo  are  inclined  to  think,  then 
the  genius  of  Longfellow  is  unquestionable.  His  exquisite  verses 
haunt  the  memory  and  find  an  echo  in  the  heart.     No  matter 
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what  be  his  theme,  or  what  the  measure  of  his  song,  the  impression 
is  equally  profound.  Ho  is  fond  of  reviving  old-world  tradi- 
tions, calling  up  from  the  past  old  minnesingers  and  bards,  of 
dwelling  on  old  places  of  historic  renown,  but  he  always  chooses 
a  character  or  a  scene  which  appeals  to  passions  and  sentiments 
common  to  all  ages,  the  heritage  of  all  hearts.  The  dramatic 
facility  with  which  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  distant  scenes  and 
ages,  is  truly  rem.irkable.  Of  his  many  translations  there  is  not 
one  th.at  does  not  faithfully  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  original. 
Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  a  prolific  writer.  In  1842  he  published 
two  volumes  of  poems.  The  next  year  appeared  the  "  Spanish 
Student,"  a  dramatic  poem.  The  date  of  the  "  Belfry  of  Bruges  " 
is  1846.         In  1847,  "Evangeline,  a  Tale  of  Acadie,"  perhaps  the 

finest  of  his  longer  poems,  ap- 
peared, and  at  once  attained  uni- 
versal popularity,  notwithstanding 
the  measure  in  which  it  is  written, 
the  hexameter  which,  however,  is 
employed  as  only  a  master-band 
could  use  it.  In  1849,  "Kav- 
anah,  a  Tale,"  appeared.  This, 
with  "  Outre  Mer,  and  the  ro- 
mance of  "  Hyperion,"  constitute 
all  his  prose  works.  Excellent  as 
they  are,  they  are  overshadowed  by 
the  splendor  of  the  author's  metn- 
oal  compositions.  The  "  Seaside 
and  Fire.'iide,"  a  volume  of  poems, 
published  in  1850,  was  followed, 
the  ensuing  year,  by  the  "  Golden 
Legend,"  an  exquisite  picture  o( 
monastic  life  in  the  middle  ages. 
Next  followed  two  volumes  of 
favorite  poems  from  various  sour- 
ces, cntitlod  "The  Waif"  and 
"Tho  Estray,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Longfellow.  The  "  Poets  and  Po- 
etry of  Europe,"  comprised  in  «' 
large  octavo  volume  which  ap- 
peared in  1845,  is  a  monument 
of  patient  industry,  of  fine  tasta 
and  extensive  reading.  Since  then 
he  has  given  us  tlie  "Song  of 
HiawatJia,"  in  which  Indian  le- 
gends, and  manners,  and  Ameri- 
can scenery  are  felicitously  em- 
ployed, and  lastly  the  "  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,"  of  which 
M;ssr8.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  who 
have  been  the  poet's  publishers  for 
many  years,  sold  twenty-five  thou- 
sand copies  in  less  than  three  weeks 
from  the  date  of  its  publication. 
The  genius  of  Longfellow  is  as 
heartily  recognized  in  England  as 
in  this  country,  and  everything 
from  his  pen  is  eagerly  caught  up 
and  republished  there.  A  Ix)ndon 
publisher  has  found  a  large  sale  for 
an  illustrated  edition  of  his  works, 
issued  in  the  most  expensive  style. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Longfellow  has  commanded 
the  popular  ear,  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  his  productions  shows 
that  he  has  achieved  a  name 
that  will  not  be  permitted  to  die. 
His  posthumous  fame  is  secure, 
and  he  has  enjoyed  what  is  rare 
good  fortune  for  a  poet,  contempo- 
raneous applause.  His  youth  and 
manhood  have  been  crowned  with 
laurels  worthily  won  and  worn. 
The  exquisite  finish  of  his  verses  is 
an  example  for  conteraporarien. 
He  shows  respect  for  his  art  and 
the  public,  in  letting  no  line  go  from 
the  press  which  is  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  yet  his  fertility 
is  a  proof  that  his  perfection  of 
style  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
spontaneous.  In  his  melliflnous 
lines,  false  rhymes  and  false  quan- 
tities nwer  offend  tho  ear.  Ho 
lias  shown,  too,  that  scholarship  is 
no  restraint  upon  the  free  play  of 
the  imagination,  but  adds  a  grace 
to  its  movements.  Above  all,  the 
courageous  moral  tone,  the  spot- 
less purity  of  his  songs,  give  them 
a.  rare  and  inestimable  value. 
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[Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  IRON  RING: 

—  on, — 

THE  COMPANIONS  OF  SILENCE. 

A  T.VIiE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  NAPIiES  AND  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS OF  CALABRIA. 

Br    MISS   ANNA   M.    CARTER. 
I  CONCLUDED.] 

CHAPTER  XXIX— I  CONTINUED.] 

Suddenly  that  manly  head,  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  was  bowed, 
and  the  haughty  prince  wept.  The  emotion  was  of  short  duration. 
"  Sire,"  said  Fulvio,  raising  his  head  and  turning  to  the  king, 
and  everybody  admired  the  supreme  dignity  ho  preserved  through- 
out this  trying  scene,  "  I  have  deceived  and  I  am  punislied  ;  God 
is  just.     If  I  am  the  son  of  Mario  Monteleonc,  as  my  heart  and 
that  poor  woman's  heart  tells  me,  the  future  will  prove  it.     I  am 
Porporato,  sire  ;  but  of  the  deeds  of  whidi  he  is  accused,  which  I 
blush  with  sliame  at  the  thought  of,  I  am  guiltless.     The  day 
when  I  pl.-iced  on  my  finger  the  iron  ring  which  belonged  to  the 
sainted  Monteleonc,  I  swore  to  avenge  him.     I  have  not  yet  done 
BO,  but  I  will.     The  hand  of  tlic  law  is  upon  me.  I  have  told  you 
once,  that  even  in  yonr  own  capital  you  arc  king  in  the  day,  but 
Porporato  is  king  in  the  night !" 
"  It  is  yet  day,"  said  a  voice. 
"  Night  will  come,  however,"  replied  a  deep  voice. 
"  It  is  day  yet,  but  your  precious  hours  pass,  sire,  and  mine 
draw  near.     Thunder  will  resound  in  Naples." 

"  Do  you  threaten  your  benefactor  V  exclaimed  Prince  Francis, 
indignantly. 

"God  forbid  !"  replied  Fulvio,  earnestly  and  respectfully;  "I 
only  warn.  But  for  Porporato,  your  kingdom  would  have  now 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  carbonari." 

"  Baumgarten,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  arrest  this  man  and  take 
him  from  our  sight." 

"  Have  you  no  faithful  friends  in  this  numerous  assembly,  pow- 
erful king  of  the  night?"  asked  Prince  Francis,  mockingly. 

"  Pity,  signer,  my  lot  is  heavy,"  said  Fulvio,  sadly  ;  "  yet  in 
answer  to  your  question  I  reply — who  knows  ?" 

Loredan  Doria  stepped  forward  and  said  :  "  Sire,  I  am  neither 
carbonari  nor  bandit,  but  I  must  speak  to  this  man." 
He  whispered  to  Fulvio. 

"  You  were  once  my  friend — nearly  my  brother ;  would  you 
like  an  asylum  in  my  palace,  or  in  one  of  my  chateaux?" 

"  You,"  murmured  Fulvio,  with  moist  eyes,  "  are  a  true  Roman. 
Thanks — I  do  not  need  yotir  assistance.  Only  tell  Julian  that  I 
love  him." 

A  moment  afterwards  he  was  a  prisoner,  surrounded  by  the 
Swiss  guards. 

"  To  the  Castel  Vecchio  !  the  secret !  such  are  my  orders  !" 
"  I  also  have  my  orders,"  replied  the  prisoner,  with  a  smile. 
"  A  moment  since,  you  asked  if  I  had  no  friends  in  this   vast 
assembly.     Listen." 

He  placed  his  fingers  on  his  lips  and  sounded  a  peculiar  cry. 
Then  ho  seemed  to  listen,  as  did  all  that  assembly  in  spite  of 
themselves.  The  sound  of  a  harp  was  heard  in  the  neighboring 
boudoir,  and  a  sweet  voice  sang  the  chant  of  Fioravante — Amici, 
alliegre  andiamo  alia  pcna." 

"  Agere  non  loqui !"  pronounced  Coriolani,  in  the  midst  of  that 
deep  silence.  His  voice  was  clear  and  rich.  The  harp  and  voice 
were  silent. 

Several  of  the  Swiss  guards  sprang  into  the  boudoir,  but  it  was 
empty.  They  found  neither  harp  nor  singer.  Those  who  rushed 
to  the  window,  saw  three  gentlemen  and  a  lady  on  horseback  gal- 
loping along  the  road  leading  from  Naples.  Fulvio  bowed  as  he 
passed  before  the  king,  and  said  with  perfect  respect :  "  Sire, 
watch  well ;  night  comes  and  I  reign  supreme.  I  wear  too  the 
ring  of  Silence !" 

"  Away  with  him  !"  exclaimed  the  king. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE    TWO     FlSHEIiMEN. 


Twii.iGiiT  settled  over  Naples.  The  city  was  tranquil,  at  least 
in  ai)pcarance.  In  the  bay  of  Naples  were  many  boats — vessels 
of  all  kinds.  One  in  particular  we  noticed.  A  small  felucca 
containing  two  sailors.  They  threw  in  the  net.  They  wore  false 
fishers,  and  their  net  was  only  to  deceive  the  war  vessels  which 
kept  watch  in  the  bay.  The  youngest  sailor  or  fisherman 
was  small  and  very  handsome,  and  his  dark  eyes  ever  wandered 
anxiously  to  the  shore. 

"  To  the  nets  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  a  ])owciful  man. 

The  boy  made  an  impatient  sign. 

"  My  good  Kuggicri,  it  is  not  courage  but  strength  that  I  need. 
I  will  help  cheerfully.     Give  mo  hold  of  the  net." 

So  saying,  the  two  grasped  the  net  and  pulled*jvay  lustily. 

[»KB    ENORAVING.j 

The  oldest  fisherman  grumbled  to  himself  while  the  boy,  pulling 
off  his  cap,  allowed  a  mass  of  black  hair  to  float  over  his  shoul- 
ders.    The  old  sailor  smiled  ;  then  looking  to  the  shore  he  said  : 

"  On  with  your  cap,  signora,  and  pull  away  at  the  nets.  That 
infernal  lieutenant  has  lowered  his  glass  to  look  at  us.  I  wish  he 
was  only  in  this  net ;  he  should  stay  long  under  water." 

"  They  say  the  sea  air  is  cool,"  murmured  the  boy,  "  but  to  me 
the  air  is  like  that  from  a  furnace  ;  I  stifle." 


"  What  time  is  it,  signora'?  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  must  be  seven 
o'clock." 

The  boy  drew  out  a  tiny  jewelled  watch. 

"  Quarter  past  seven,  Ruggieri.  This  horrid  wind  may  disperse 
the  smoke.     What  if  we  should  not  see  the  signal  ?" 

Hoisting  a  sail,  they  bore  away  towards  Pizzo.  As  they  sailed 
on,  the  oldest  fisherman  murmured :  "  If  a  fire  blazes  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Palcino,  we  are  to  round  Capo  Vatican.  That  will 
bo  easy  ;  we  shall  be  in  face  of  the  promontory.  But  if  we  see 
the  smoke  on  the  top  of  Nari  hill,  things  change  ;  we  must  then 
bear  to  Santa  Eufemia,  below  Pizzo.  Wind  ahead,  bad  coast,  and 
past  the  time." 

"  See,  Ruggieri !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "the  smoke  and  flame 
already  rise  from  the  heights  to  the  left  of  Pizzo.  The  signal  is 
on  the  Nari !" 

The  night  became  black  ;  the  heavens  were  starless.  Ruggieri 
steered  by  the  lighted  windows  of  tho  chateau  of  Pizzo.  Sud- 
denly the  old  fisherman  seized  tho  arm  of  the  signora,  who  was 
disguised  as  a  boy. 

"  Not  a  word  for  your  life  !" 

They  glided  noiselessly  past  a  vessel  of  war.  A  short  sail,  and 
the  anchor  was  thrown  between  two  rocks.  Ruggieri  uttered  a 
peculiar  cry — the  samo  that  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani  had  uttered 
when  arrested. 

"  Quick  !"  said  an  imperious  voice  from  the  rock.  "  Is  Fiamma 
on  board  ?" 

"Fiamma  waits  for  you,"  said  a  sweet  voice. 

"  Have  you  the  cord,  Cucuzone  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Fasten  a  stone  on  the  end  and  throw  it  to  us,"  said  Ruggieri. 

A  ladder  of  ropes,  frail  and  unstable,  was  thus  connected  with 
the  boat.  A  human  figure  came  swiftly  down  the  ladder.  It  was 
the  handsome,  but  unfortunate  adventurer,  Fulvio  Coriolani. 
Another  figure  followed — it  was  the  saltarello  Cucuzone. 

"  Detach  the  cord !"  said  Ruggieri. 

As  the  saltarello  did  that,  Ruggieri  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per :  "Flat!  lay  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat!"  and  he  seized 
Fiamma  and  Fulvio  and  dragged  them  down.  It  was  time.  A 
volley  of  muskets  was  fired  from  the  rocks,  the  balls  barely  miss- 
ing the  little  vessel.  When  a  second  discharge  was  given,  the 
little  boat  was  out  of  reach.  Fulvio  kissed  Fiamma  as  he  took 
his  seat  beside  her,  and  said  :  "  Have  you  any  news  for  me  ?  I 
have  been  out  of  the  world  a  long  time." 

"  News,  Fulvio,  which  I  dare  not  give  you,  for  you  will  risk 
your  life  again." 

"  Never  mind,  Fiamma,  you  shall  tell  me  all  and  admire  my 
prudence." 

"  Angelia  Doria  and  her  brother  are  in  prison — " 

"  In  prison  for  what  ?" 

"  They  are  in  prison  because,  I  suppose,  Johann  Spurzheim, 
that  insatiable  traitor,  wished  them  to  be.  All  things  are  possible 
for  that  man.  I  will  go  on,  Fulvio,  but  you  must  not  interrupt 
me.  Maria  Amalfi,  that  poor  woman  whose  mind  is  again 
clouded,  is  installed  in  tho  apartments  of  Barbara  Spurzheim. 
While  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Barbara  was  on  its  way  to  the 
cemetery,  men  were  busy  tearing  down  the  badges  of  mourning  in 
the  house  of  the  director,  and  replacing  them  by  bridal  hangings. 
Johann  Spurzheim,  the  king's  favorite,  has  obtained  a  royal  man- 
date authorizing  him  to  marry  Maria  Amalfi,  Countess  of  Monte- 
leonc, who  is  now  insane.  David  lleimer,  Fulvio,  is  Master  of 
Silence.  The  king  knows  that,  but  thinks,  believes,  that  he  only 
joined  that  mysterious  association  in  order  to  bring  to  justice  the 
traitors.     The  king  is  the  slave  of  that  man." 

Fulvio  murmured,  as  if  to  himself :  "  Doctor  Daniel  Bach  has 
told  me  that  tho  insane  person  remembers  the  cause  of  her  insan- 
ity. If  Maria  Amalfi  is  again  insane  she  will  recognize  her 
persecutor." 

"  David  Heimer,   who   is   a   fiend  incarnate,  Fulvio,  marries 
Maria  Amalfi,  takes  the  title  of  Count  Monteleone,  and  becomes 
the  natural  guardian  of  those  two  children." 
"Ho!'  exclaimed  Fulvio,  "  the  guardian  of  my  brother  and 

sister !" 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  Fiamma  ;  "  tho  title  of  count  cannot  be- 
long to  Johann,  for  between  that  title  and  the  immense  fortune  be- 
longing to  that  house  are  five  obstacles." 
"Five  assassinations!"  said  Fulvio. 

"  First  yourself,  prince  ;  but  you  count  for  little  ;  against  you 
is  the  law.  Then  Julian  and  his  sister  Celeste  ;  then  Angelia  and 
her  brother  Loredan  Doria.  But  you  spoke  of  assassinations ; 
for  shame,  Fulvio  !"  said  Fiamma,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "Johann 
Spurzheim  wears  a  sharp  poignard  with  a  poisoned  point.  The 
Dorias  arc  heirs  of  Monteleone,  but  the  Montelcones  are  not  heirs 
to  the  Dorias.  Julian  must  die,  Angelia  and  Loredan ;  but  Ce- 
leste must  live.  That  man  is  a  wily  man.  He  has  laid  his  plan. 
Angelia  Doria  has  been  carried  off  from  tho  Villa  Floridiana,and 
Celeste  from  the  Coriolani  palace.  Julian  is  susjiected  of  the  ab- 
duction of  Angelia,  and  Loredan  of  Celeste.  A  duel  is  the  conse- 
quence. Both  will  fall,  because  Johann  has  so  willed  it.  That 
is  the  state  of  affairs." 

"  Angelia  !  Celeste  I  murmured  Fulvio,  "  I  will  save  her." 
Fiamma  bowed   her  head  sorrowfully,  while  she  murmured  : 
"  Ah,  you  love  her ;  I  am  forgotten !" 

Fulvio  kissed  the  pensive,  sad  face,  and  said  earnestly,  "  Fi- 
amma, I  love  only  you."  Then  turning  to  Ruggieri,  ho  said  : 
"  At  break  of  day  we  must  be  within  eight  miles  of  Cape  Campa- 
nella."  And  before  the  sailor  could  make  any  reply,  he  spoke  to 
Fiamma  :  "  Where  docs  that  man  keep  Angelia  and  Celeste  >." 

"  At  the  villa  of  Barbara  J^ontelcone,  between  Castella  mare 
and  Resina." 

"  Do  you  hear,  Ruggieri  ?"  said  Fulvio,  "  there  we  must  land  !  ' 


"It  is  impossible,  master!"  aiiswftrcd  he. 
"  Impossible,  when  I  command — " 
"  Master,  the  wind  obeys  only  God." 

Fulvio  stamped  his  feet  impatiently,  and  the  sailor  went  on 
quietly  :  "  From  the  time  this  vessel  makes,  it  will  take  twenty- 
four  hours  to  gain  the  Gulf  of  Naples." 

"  By  land,"  murmured  Fiamma,  "  with  good  horses,  we — " 
"  Let  Ruggieri  speak,  I  am  sure  ho  has  an  idea ;  is  it  not  so, 
Ruggieri  ?  you  have  not  said  all  ?" 

"  One  never  tells  everything,"  replied  the  sailor,  "  there  arc  so 
many  I'/i  and  huts.  Suppose  the  good  God  should  give  us,  in- 
stead of  this  slow,  black  tub  wo  are  in,  a  noble,  swift  felucca, 
capable  of  running  in  tho  wind — " 

"  And  in  that  case  how  long   would  it  take  to  double  Cape 
CampancUa  ?" 
"Twelve  hours." 

"  You  prefer  a  felucca  to  a  fishing  smack  V 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  master,  we  have  not  the  right  of  choosing." 
Fulvio  raised  his  eyes,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  said  calmly  : 
"Behold  two  ;  a  fishing  smack  here,  a  felucca  to  the  left.     Your 
choice  is  good  ;  let  us  take  passage  on  board  the  felucca !" 

All  this  was  spoken  very  quietly,  as  if  a  pleasant  voyage  was 
before  them,  and  not  a  desperate  struggle.  While  they  had  been 
earnestly  talking,  a  war  vessel  had  been  quietly  bearing  down 
upon  them,  and  when  Ruggieri  proposed  the  exchange  of  their 
slow-going  vessel  for  a  felucca,  it  was  when  he  saw  before  him 
only  victory  or  death.  Cucuzone  raised  his  head  when  his  friend 
Ruggieri  punched  him  in  the  sides,  saying :  "Cheer  up,  Cucu- 
zone ;  there  is  work  ahead  !"  •■ 

The  saltarello  spoke  :  "  To  say  that  I  have  only  been  dreaming 
would  be  to  lie.  All  day  I  have  thought  that  if  the  master  was 
only  what  ho  once  was  ;  but  I  dared  not  follow  my  thoughts.  I 
said,  what  the  master  wishes  I  will  do.  I  waited  his  will.  Now  I 
ask,  what  arms  have  we  V 

The  prince  and   Cucuzone   each  carried  two  pair  of  pistols 
Ruggieri  had  one  pair.     All  three  had  their  knives,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  lay  two  axes.     Fiamma  took  one  pair  of  Ful- 
vio's  pistols,  while  Ruggieri  murmured  between  his  teeth  :  "  Pow- 
der should  not  be  wasted  on  such  a  night !" 

Fiamma,  as  the  felucca  approached,  laid  her  hand  on  Fulvio's 
shoulder. 

"  It  is  decreed  that  I  shall  die  with  you ;  if  it  is  to-night,  so 
much  the  better.' 

It  was  the  last  word  spoken.  Our  adventurers  approached  now 
so  near  to  the  felucca  that  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  orders 
given,  and  the  rattling  of  the  ropes.  Suddenly  Ruggieri  whis- 
pered :  "  Hold  steady !  two  or  three  feet  to  tho  right  or  the  left, 
and  we  are  dead  !" 

A  ball  whistled  past  the  frail  vessel.  Then  our  four  adventur- 
ers, with  their  knives  between  their  teeth,  boarded  the  vessel.  Fi- 
amma followed,  aided  by  Fulvio  ;  but  she  was  strong  and  active, 
and  gave  little  or  no  trouble.  A  fierce  fight  ensued.  Suddenly 
Ruggieri  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  while  he  clove  down  a 
sailor  :  "  Thirty  good  sailors  are  here  from  Porporato's  vessel. 
We  have  powder  enough  to  send  you  all  into  the  other  world.  I 
am  Ruggieri.  Beldomonio  is  here  with  us.  If  you  are  wise,  no 
misfortune  will  happen  to  you.  If  yon  make  any  noise  we  will 
pitch  you  into  the  sea— we  will  break  your  felucca  like  a  nutshell. 
Porporato  makes  nothing  of  such  a  bark  !" 

This  harangue  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence.  The  sailors  re- 
mained dumb  with  astonishment.  They  were  in  the  bay  to  pro- 
vent  the  escape  of  this  same  terrible  bandit,  and  here  he  was  in 
their  very  midst — their  master.  A  laugh  broke  the  silence.  It 
was  Cucuzone,  who  exclaimed  :  "  Don't  you  know  whom  we  have 
here  ?  It  is  Toniotto,  tho  Tarentais,  as  timid  as  a  pigeon,  but  a 
good  sailor."  And  as  he  finished  speaking,  the  saltsjrello  sprang 
upon  Toniotto's  shoulders,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  at  the 
feet  of  tho  prince.  Awe-struck  by  the  name,  tho  sudden  coming 
of  Porporato,  the  sailors  obeyed  to  a  man. 

At  daybreak  the  little  vessel  passed  between  tho  island  of  Capri 
and  Capo  Campanella.  An  hour  afterwards,  just  as  the  sun  rose, 
they  cast  anchor  between  Caslella-mare  and  the  Torre  dell'  An- 
nunziata.  The  captain  and  sailors  of  the  felucca  kept  silence,  for 
their  most  earnest  desire  was,  that  this  adventure  should  not  get 
noised  abroad. 

"  In  two  hours,"  said  Ruggieri,  "  all  will  be  finished,  and  you 
will  be  free." 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  our  adventurers  landed  between  the 
islet  of  Revigliano  and  tho  mouth  of  the  River  Varno.  They  in- 
stantly went  towards  the  country,  leaving  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  on 
their  left,  and  going  in  the  direction  of  Angri.  On  a  bend  of  the 
Sarno,  in  a  beautiful  valley  shaded  by  luxuriant  trees,  they  came 
upon  a  handsome  villa.  All  the  windows  were  closed.  Fiamma, 
who  was  foremost,  stopped  and  said :  "  It  is  here."  Fulvio 
grasped  her  hand. 

"  You  have  your  instructions,"  said  he ;  "  you  also,  Cucuzone 
and  Ruggieri,  have  yours.  Set  out  immediately  for  Naples. 
Wait  for  mo  there !" 

He  sprang  through  the  chateau  hedge.  Fiamma  looked  after 
him  with  sad,  longing  eyes.  When  he  was  lost  to  sight,  she  joined 
her  companions,  who  had  almost  reached  tho  little  village  of  An- 
gri. There  they  procured  horses,  and  started  at  full  speed  for 
Naples.  Before  entering  tho  city,  they  separated.  Ruggieri  and 
Cucuzone  went  towards  the  water,  and  Fiamma  walked  along  tho 
Rue  Mantou,  in  the  direction  of  the  Hotel  Folquieri. 


Signor  Johann  Spurzheim  lay  in  the  alcove  wo  know  so  well. 
Ho  had  not  yet  left  his  house  in  Piazza  del  Mercato  to  inhabit  the 
palace  of  tho  Minister  of  State.  Ho  know  that  he  should  soon  do 
so,  for  the  king  had  promised  the  oftice  to  him,  and  tomorrow  his 
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appointment  would  be  publicly  declared  before  the  assembled 
court.  Nothing  was  changed  in  the  room.  The  arm-chair  used 
by  Barbara  was  still  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  the  signal  cord  still 
hung  by  the  bed  post.  Nothing  was  changed  in  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  wily  director.  He  looked  just  as  thin  and  ghastly, 
but  ho  was  stronger.  He  lay  awake  half  dreaming,  and  murmur- 
ing to  himseK  half  aloud  : 

"  Yes,  Barbara,  my  dear  companion,"  he  said,  "  why  did  you 
grasp  at  so  much  ?  why  make  that  doctor  your  confidant  ?  It  was 
infamous!  But  you  are  well  punished,  Barbara;  they  have 
killed  you  at  last ;  you  will  never  poison  any  one  again." 

His  mind  now  wandered  ;  he  trembled. 

"  Leave  me,  Barbara  !  leave  me  !" 

Then  he  added,  as  if  in  defiance  :  "  That  Maria  whom  you 
detested,  because  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  took  from  you  your 
place  and  happiness,  is  to  be  my  wife  ;  I  marry  herto  avenge  you 
my  first  wife !" 

He  was  silent.  The  vision  disappeared,  doubtless,  for  ho 
seemed  calmer.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head  ;  he  thought  some 
one  murmured  :  "  Seven  days  !  seven  days  are  nearly  passed  !" 

His  agitation  returned. 

"  I  know  it!  I  know  it !"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  tone.  "They  are 
not  all  gone.  I  have  searched  for  them  ;  they  are  hidden  under 
the  earth — they  menace  the  king — they  threaten  me — they  are 
there  always,  always  !" 

Three  o'clock  sounded.  The  door  of  Barbara  Spurzhcim's 
boudoir  opened  noiselessly.  Two  men  entered,  bearing  some- 
thing large  in  iheir  arms.  They  wore  black  velvet  masks  and 
long  black  cloaks.  They  stopped  and  listened  to  the  labored 
breathing  of  Johann,  who  had  fallen  asleep.  Signor  Spurzheim 
was  right— (/icy  icere  not  all  gone!  The  thing  they  carried  was  the 
portrait  of  Barbara  Spurzheim,  which  they  placed  against  tlie 
wall,  where  the  first  waking  glance  of  the  false  man  would  rest  on 
it.     A  smothered  laugh,  and  the  chamber  was  again  empty. 

At  break  of  day  the  Signor  Johann  awoke.  He  thought  he  still 
dreamed,  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  trembled.  From  the  dusky 
wall  looked  out  the  grave  eyes  of  his  murdered  wife.  He  turned 
his  head  away  to  shut  out  the  sight,  but  it  was  there  ;  and  by  a 
sort  of  fascination  ho  looked  again.  There  she  was;  but  this 
time  he  groaned  aloud,  for  above  her  head  he  saw  the  burning 
denunciation  written  in  the  mysterious  characters  of  the  Compan- 
ions of  Silence  ;  and  habituated  as  he  was  to  these  letters  of  Si- 
lence, he  read  in  a  trembling  voice  :  "David  Heimor,  tremble!  It 
is  the  seventh  day  !"  Then  ho  added  half  aloud  :  "  I  did  not 
dream  all  this  !  It  is  true  \" 

He  gave  the  signal,  and  the  door  above  his  head  opened. 

"  What  news,  Beccafico  V 

"  Only  one  letter." 

The  tray  descended,  and  Spurzheim  grasped  the  letter  in  his 
trembling  hands.  The  door  closed,  and  the  director  opened  the 
letter.  It  contained  only  these  words  :  "  David  Heimcr,  tremble ! 
It  is  the  seventh  day  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


TUB     TRAITOR. 


The  whole  court  was  assembled.  To-day  was  to  be  made 
public  the  appointment  of  the  new  Minister  of  State,  the  faithful, 
energetic,  honorable  Johann  Spurzheim.  As  in  the  day  when  the 
star  of  the  court,  the  splendid  Prince  Fulvio  Coriolani,  was  ac- 
cused and  dishonored,  the  king  sat  surrounded  by  his  court.  Bo- 
hind  him  stood  Loredan  Doria  and  Julian  Monteleone.  Side  by- 
side,  with  deadly  hatred  burning  in  their  hearts,  each  looked  upon 
the  other  as  the  abductor  of  his  sister.  With  drooping  head  and 
modest  manner,  the  wily  director  stood  before  the  throne.  There 
were  many  in  that  assembly  who  contrasted  his  withered,  shrunken 
form  and  cunning,  drooping  face,  with  the  form  that  had  stood 
there  but  the  day  before — that  form  so  full  of  manly  grace  and 
pride.     The  king  rose,^ 

"Dearly  loved  subjects,"  said  he,  "after  all  the  danger  from 
which  we  have  so  lately  escaped,  it  behooves  us  to  watch  well ; 
watch  ourselves,  and  appoint  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  one 
who  can  guard  our  interests  well.  Who,  but  acknowledges  that 
Signor  Johann  Spurzheim  has  been  a  faithful  subject;  faithful  in 
difRcultics,  for  he  has  been  very  ill.  In  spite  of  his  illness  he  has 
watched  and  worked  for  us.  We  this  day,  in  presence  of  our  as- 
sembled court,  appoint  Signor  Johann  Spurzheim,  director  of  the 
royal  police,  as  Minister  of — " 

"  Pause,  sire !" 

A  scream  filled  the  room  at  these  words,  uttered  in  a  deep,  rich 
voice,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  tall,  manly  form  which  at  this  mo- 
ment walked  into  the  middle  of  the  hall.  It  was  Prince  Fulvio 
Coriolani. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !"  exclaimed  the  king,  forgetting  himself  in  the 
astonishment  of  the  moment,  "  whom  have  we  here  ^  that  traitor  ? 
Ho,  guards  !  Arrest  this  man  !  load  him  with  chains  !" 

"  Hold,  sire  !"  said  the  prince,  kneeling  before  his  sovereign. 
"  Listen  to  me  for  the  love  of  heaven.  I  am  here  in  your  midst 
unarmed,  powerless.  I  come  to  save  you.  Yesterday  I  was  con- 
fined in  your  dungeons  ;  but  they  were  not  strong  enough.  In 
the  night  I  bjcame  king  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  midnight  sounded 
I  was  far  away  from  Naples,  free  as  the  eagle  !  I  could  have  put 
your  men  at  defiance ;  never  again  would  they  have  laid  their 
hands  on  me.  To-day,  of  my  own  free  will,  I  place  myself  in 
your  power,  asking  as  a  reward  for  doing  so,  no  greater  favor  than 
to  be  heard  and  believed." 

"  The  word  of  a  bandit  has  no  weight,"  coldly  said  the  king. 

"  Sire,  for  months  I  lived  in  Naples  an  honored  member  of  the 
court,  to  whom  even  you  extended  your  friendship.  I  was  known 
by  many.     Is  there  none  here,  who  in  my  hour  of  desperate  need 


will  testify  to  my  truth,  which  in  all  my  scenes  of  temptation  and 
strife  I  have  ever  kept  unsullied  V 

"I  will !"  and  Loredan  Doria  stepped  proudly  forward.  "May 
it  please  your  majesty,  whetever  this  man  has  proved  to  be,  in  all 
my  intercourse  with  him,  I  have  found  him  truthful  and 
honorable." 

"  Many  thanks.  Count  Loredan ;  you  have  proved  yourself  a 
friend  in  need." 

"  Sire,  I  too  testify  to  his  spotless  truth." 

It  was  Prince  Francis  who  spoke. 

Fulvio's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his  lips  trembled  ;  and  he 
murmured  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  :  "  You  are  generous,  prince." 

Then  turning  to  the  king  he  said,  still  kneeling  :  "  You  hear 
what  they  say,  sire.     Have  1  your  permission  to  go  on  1* 

"  Do  not  let  him  speak  !  do  not  let  him  speak  !  He  will  deceive, 
bewitch  you  !"  exclaimed  Johann  Spurzheim,  who  had  turned 
deadly  pale  at  the  entrance  of  the  prince. 

"It  is  the  seventh  day,  Johann,"  said  Fulvio,  in  a  deep  voice; 
"your  day  has  passed,  and  mine  luas  come." 

"  You  may  speak,"  replied  the  king,  who  seemed  bewildered 
at  all  that  was  passing. 

"Sire,"  said  Fulvio,  gravely  and  respectfully;  but  his  rich 
tones  were  distinctly  heard  in  every  corner  of  that  vast  hall,  "my 
words  will  seem  like  fiction  ;  but  I  swear  to  you  by  the  memory 
of  the  sainted  Monteleone  that  I  will  only  tell  the  truth,  and  will 
prove  what  I  say.  I  accuso  Johann  Spurzheim,  whoso  true  name 
is  David  Heimer,  one  of  the  Six,  as  a  traitor!" 

The  king  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  How  dare  you,  you  whom  your  own  words  have  proved  to  be 
a  false  knight  and  bandit,  in  our  presence  accuse  of  treachery  the 
faithful  friend  of  our  kingdom,  our  most  faithful  servitor!" 

"  Sire,  I  am  in  your  power.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  hear  me 
out,  and  permit  me  to  bring  forward  my  proofs.  If,  when  I  have 
finished,  you  still  doubt,  you  can  send  me  to  prison,  from  which  I 
was  freed  but  six  hours  ago.  Watch  well  the  man  I  accuse,  high- 
ness, and  perhaps  his  guilty,  conscience-stricken  face  may  carry 
conviction  to  your  he-irt." 

"Do  not  listen  to  him  !"  exclaimed  Spurzheim,  in  desperation. 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  king  ;  "  he  shall  speak,  and  woe  be 
unto  him  if  he  deceive  us." 

Fulvio  bowed  ;  ^en  rising,  exclaimed  in  clarion  tones  :  "  I  ac- 
cuse David  Heimer,  known  here  as  Johann  Spurzheim,  the  false 
friend  of  Mario  Monteleone,  false  to  his  master,  false  to  his  com- 
panions, false  to  his  king,  as  first  the  abductor  of  his  master's  el- 
dest son,  the  abductor  of  the  two  remaining  children,  the  betrayer 
and  assassin  of  his  master,  Count  Mario  Monteleone,  the  mur- 
derer of  Beatrice  Giudicelli,  the  children's  nurse,  the  assassin  of 
Felice  Tavola,  the  poisoner  of  his  wife,  Barbara  Monteleone,  and 
the  abductor  of  tho  Countess  Angelia  Doria  and  Celeste 
Monteleone !" 

The  court  was  silent ;  aghast  with  terror. 

Johann  Spurzheim  exclaimed  in  terror-stricken  tones,  "  he 
lies,  your  highness,  he  lies  !     Do  not  credit  Iiis  false  story!" 

"  Your  proofs  !"  said  the  king,  coldly. 

"  One  is  before  you ;  that  trembling,  conscience-stricken  man. 
I  have  others  also.  The  famous  Doctor  Daniel  Bach,  who  restored 
to  health  the  Countess  Maria  Monteleone,  told  me  that  if  her 
malady  should  return,  she  would  remember  the  cause  of  her  insan- 
ity. Will  it  please  your  majesty  to  have  her  brought  here?  She 
is  insane  ;  the  shock  of  yesterday  has  unsettled  her  mind.  There 
are  others  also  who,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  have 
brought  here  that  they  may  bo  ready.  They  are  at  the  Coriolani 
palace." 

"  Let  them  be  summoned,"  said  the  king. 

A  few  minutes  only  elapsed,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Maria 
Amalfi  was  led  in.  She  came  forward  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  her  white  hands  crossed  on  her  breast.  Prince  Fulvio 
went  up  to  her  and  extended  his  hand.  She  raised  her  eyes.  A 
wild  look  filled  them,  and  extending  both  hands  she  exclaimed  in 
heart-rending  tones  :  "  Mario  !  Mario  !  husband,  why  are  you  so 
sad  ■?     Your  wife4id  not  betray  you  !  O,  God,  no  !" 

Fulvio  spoke  in  a  low  tone — all  heard  the  words  :  "  Maria,  who 
is  that  man  V 

She  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger.  An  expression  of  hor- 
ror and  loathing  spread  over  her  face,  and  she  trembled  like  a 
leaf,  as  did  the  false  man.  With  the  speed  of  an  arrow  she  sprang 
towards  him,  and  placing  her  hands  on  his  shoulder,  fairly 
screamed  in  her  fear  and  agony  : 

"  David  Heimer !  traitor  !  I  know  you.  You  deceived  me  ! 
You  led  me  to  betray  my  noble  husband  !  AVhero  are  my  chil- 
dren ?  Give  me  my  children,  villain !  O,  God  !'  and  the  poor 
woman  sank  fainting  on  the  floor. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  sire  V  asked  Fulvio,  as  he  raised 
the  inanimate  form  in  his  arms. 

"  It  is  only  the  ravings  of  a  mad  woman,"  said  Spurzheim. 

"  Your  other  proofs  V  said  the  king,  in  reply  ;  but  many  of  the 
court  remarked  that  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  lips  trembled. 

Fulvio  turned  to  the  trembling  wretch  and  said,  "  Maria  Am- 
alfi remembers  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  1815,  David 
Heimer.     Others  may  remember  equally  well." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  king. 

"  My  other  proofs,  sire,  must  be  sought  for.  I  accuse  him  of 
the  assassination  of  Felice  Tavola.  In  the  director's  office  is  a 
singular  chair— made  to  keep  the  signor  from  drafts,  as  is  believed. 
In  a  secret  chamber  in  that  chair  is  a  deadly  weapon— silent  as 
deadly.  With  an  air  gun  he  shot  Felice  Tavola  through  the  heart ; 
and  he  tried  the  same  on  another,  but  missed  his  aim  — it  was  only 
a  wound.  Under  the  table,  hid  by  heavy  crimson  drapery,  on  the 
floor  is  a  dark  stain— it  is  blood.  Sire,  I  attempted  the  rescue  of 
Felice  Tavola,  because  it  was  through  my  testimony  that  he  was 


condemned.  I  should  have  saved  him  but  for  that  man.  I  scaled 
the  walls  of  Castel  Vccchio  and  entered  his  dungeon — it  was 
empty.  Johann  Spurzheim,  bound  by  the  oath  of  Silence,  prom- 
ised his  aid.  When  I  found  the  dungeon  empty,  I  thought  that 
Spurzheim,  fearing  a  failure,  had  himself  come  to  the  rescue.  I 
went  to  the  director's  office.  Keport  said  that  Johann  was  ill  in 
bed;  /found  him  in  his  chair.  Under  the  table  I  found  two 
corpses — that  of  Felice  Tavola,  and  Manuelus  Giudicelli,  guar- 
dian and  father  of  Julian  and  Celeste.  He  told  me  that,  falso 
friend,  for  he  dared  not  disobey  the  Master  of  Silence,  ho  had 
shot  the  Baron  Altarnonte  in  self-defence ;  the  other  also.  Ho 
showed  me  tho  deadly  implement.  Manuelus  was  the  faithful 
servitor  mentioned  in  his  dying  hours  by  Mario  Monteleone.  I  felt 
his  heart — it  was  warm.  Fearing  to  leave  him  in  the  power  of 
that  wretch,  I  raised  the  body  on  my  shoulders,  bore  him  to  my 
carriage  and  to  the  palace.  He  was  speechless,  but  not  dead.  Jo- 
hann heard  of  that,  and  sent  his  own  phi/sician  to  attend  him.  A 
friend  who  knew  the  doctor  in  years  gone  by,  met  him,  and  told 
the  man  that  Manuelus  was  dead  ;  died  as  he  had  lain  for  hours — 
speechless.  But,"  and  the  .young  man  turned  to  tho  culprit, 
"  David  Heimer,  my  friend,  he  lives,  and  has  recovered  his 
speech.  Sire,"  and  he  turned  to  the  king  again,  "  if  you  will 
send  to  that  office  you  will  find  the  air  gun  ;  and  in  a  secret  closet 
in  the  chair  you  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  important  papers." 

A  whisper  from  the  king,  and  Loredan  Doria  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  Fulvio  spoke  again. 

"  In  a  small  black  cabinet  in  the  director's  bed-chamber,  will  be 
found  two  golden  boxes  containing  lozenges  ;  they  are  exactly 
alike;  but  one  contains  poisoned  pastils  !  In  a  tiny  silver  box,  in 
the  boudoir  of  the  late  Madame  Spurzheim,  are  important  papers." 

The  king  made  a  sign,  and  with  a  bow  Loredan  Doria  left  tlie 
hall.  A  dead  silence  filled  the  room.  Fulvio  stood  proudly  erect ; 
but  his  head  was  bent,  and  his  pale  lips  gave  token  of  the  emotion 
within.  Ten  minutes  passed,  and  the  door  was  burst  open.  Lo- 
redan Doria,  with  his  face  flushing  with  excitement,  came  in. 

"  Sire,  sire,  it  is  all  true  !  I  found  the  gun— the  blood  stain  on 
the  floor,  and  these  papers  !" 

Johann  made  another  effort  to  save  himself. 

"  Your  highness  is  too  hasty.  How  should  that  man,  Porporato, 
know  of  those  papers  save  he  put  them  there  ?  It  is  a  plot  to 
ruin  us  all !" 

"  Silence,  David  Heimer !"  said  Fulvio ;  "  you  forget  that  I  am 
Grand  Master  of  Silence,  and  possess  all  tho  secrets  of  the 
association !" 

The  king  and  his  two  sons  glanced  over  the  papers.  The  three 
letters  taken  from  Manuelus,  proved  David  Heimer  beyond  a 
doubt  to  be  the  abductor  of  the  heirs  of  Monteleone.  Tho  papers 
contained  in  the  silver  box  belonging  to  Barbara  Monteleone, 
were  even  more  valuable  than  Fulvio  had  dared  dream.  They 
were  proofs  of  his  assassination  of  Mario,  Count  Monteleone  ;  an 
assassination  counselled  by  the  faithless  Barbara. 

"  This  infamy  is  horrible  !"  exclaimed  tho  king.  His  manner 
softened,  and  ho  turned  nobly  to  Fulvio.  "  Wo  believe  you ;  your 
proofs  are  overwhelming  !" 

"Sire,  I  have  others  ;  allow  me  to  produce  them,  then  I  have 
done." 

He  made  a  sign,  and  the  old  Berta  Giudicelli  was  led  in.  She 
advanced,  muttering  :  "  I  must  speak  to  the  king  !  I  promised  tho 
priest  I  would  do  so.     I  must  speak  to  the  king!" 

Fulvio  spoke  :  "  Tho  king  is  before  you,  Berta.  Speak  to  him, 
and  tell  the  truth  as  you  hope  for  God's  forgiveness." 

The  old  woman  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  O,  your  majesty,  I  did  it !  He  promised  me  gold.  The  oldest 
son  I  gave  to  the  contrabandists.  The  two  others  were  sent  to 
Sicily.  Ah,  I  could  not  prevent  my  nephew  Manuelus  from  fol- 
lowing them.  I  got  gold  ;  yes,  yes,  I  got  gold  ;  but  I  hid  it — yes 
I  hid  itbeneath  the  floor  of  my  hut.     Dark  nights  I  counted  it." 

As  she  said  that  she  looked  round,  and  her  eyes  rested  on  Ful- 
vio. She  sprang  up,  exclaiming  :  "  Do  the  dead  ever  rise  !  Has 
the  corpse  of  Count  Monteleone,  which  hangs  in  his  coffin  above 
the  open  tomb,  come  to  life  ?" 

She  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes  as  if  to  collect  her  senses. 
Then  she  seized  Fulvio  by  the  arm  and  dragged  him  forward 
while  she  peered  in  his  face. 

"  Too  young  !  too  young  !"  she  muttered.  "  Seven  years  dead, 
and  come  to  life  !     Ah,  I  have  it,  it's  the  son  !" 

"  She  is  mad  !"  screamed  Spurzheim  ;  "  take  her  away !" 

"  Silence,  wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  king. 

The  woman  continued,  as  she  looked  at  the  prince :  "  My  mind 
wanders.  This  should  be  the  son.  If  it  is,  there  is  on  his  left  arm 
a  mark — I  pricked  it  therewith  the  dark  red  juice  of  herbs.  They 
never  fade.  There  should  be  on  his  left  arm  a  heart  pierced  with 
two  swords  !'' 

She  was  about  to  bare  his  arm,  when  Spurzheim  sprang  for- 
ward and  stayed  her  hands. 

"  Wretched  woman  !"  he  hissed,  "  do  you  want  to  swing  from 
the  gallows  V 

The  voice  roused  her,  and  like  a  tigress  she  turned,  and  before 
she  could  be  prevented  had  sprung  at  his  throat,  exclaiming  : 

"  Swing  yourself,  David  Heimer  'i  Where  is  my  daughter,  my 
beautiful  Beatrice  1  False  man  !  They  brought  me  the  body  all 
dripping  wet.  You  held  her  under  the  water  till  she  died,  David. 
O,  I  will  kill  you!' 

The  director's  hold  on  life  was  small,  and  the  bony  fingers  of 
the  woman  clutched  his  throat  with  an  iron  grasp,  and  he  sank  to 
the  floor  dead.  It  was  an  awful  scene  ;  bnt  the  interest  in  Fulvio 
was  so  intense  that  the  struggle  was  unheeded. 

"Bare  your  arm,  prince  !"  commanded  the  king. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Fulvio's  hands  trembled  so  he 
could  not  roll  back  his  sleeve.    Loredan  Doria  came  to  hia  aid, 
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while  he  whispered :  "Courage,  Coriolani !"  The  arm  was  bared, 
and  there,  in  faint  tracing,  was  the  arms  of  Montclcone,  and  be- 
neath, in  neat  letters,  the  motto,  Agere,  non  loqui.  Fulvio  saw  the 
marks,  and  sunk  tainting  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  A  loud  cheer 
filled  that  vast  hall;  every  eye  in  that  numerous  assembly  flashed. 
A  moment  Fulvio  lay  there,  then  slowly  raised  himself,  and  his 
face  looked  pale  and  haggard.  In  calm,  sad  tones  he  spoke,  bend- 
ing before  his  sovereign. 

"  Sire,  my  task  is  done.  I  have  saved  your  kingdom,  perhaps 
even  your  life.  I  have  only  one  more  thing  to  add,  and  that  is  to 
those  young  men,  Julian  Monteleone  and  Loredan  Doria.  Shake 
hands  and  be  friends,  brothers.  Ho  who  lies  dead  before  you  was 
the  sole  abductor  ot  your  sisters,  who  are  confined  in  the  villa  of 
Barbara  Montclcone.  Now,  sire,  I  await  my  sentence.  It  has 
been  proved  that  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  Mario,  Count  Monteleone, 
and  in  his  name,  in  remembrance  of  his  devoted  loyalty,  I  pray 
yon  let  me  die  honorably — the  death  of  a  soldier.  Cast  upon  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  the  very  yilest  associates,  I  grew  up.  De- 
barred from  a  mother's  caresses  and  a  father's  care,  I  had  no  guide 
bat  my  own  wild  passions.  The  deeds  imputed  to  me,  and  which 
I  blush  to  think  of,  I  never  committed.  I  have  led  a  lawless,  rov- 
ing life  ;  but  the  spirit  of  my  sainted  father  has  been  with  me, 
staying  my  hand  and  ennobling  my  thoughts.  May  my  neglected 
childhood  plead  for  me,  and  obtain  for  me  a  death  that  Trill  not 
dishonor  the  name  of  Monteleone." 

He  ceased,  and  stood  pale  as  marble,  awaiting  his  sentence. 

Ferdinand  rose,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  tears,  and  his 
Toice  trembled. 

"  Come  here.  Count  Mario  Monteleone  !"  he  said,  in  an  agita- 
ted voice.  "  We  think  of  your  lonely  childhood,  of  your  sad 
life,  of  your  pa«t  misdeeds ;  and  we  here  declare  that  the  good 


lian  Monteleone  and  Angelia  Doria.  All  the  court  were  present. 
I  might  as  well  say  a  third  maniage;  for,  standing  above  his 
father's  tomb.FuIvio,  whom  we  shall  call  by  his  right  name,  Mario, 
stood  up  and  had  performed  the  rite  of  marriage  ;  preferring  that 
his  marriage  with  Kina  should  be  solemnized  in  the  church  ;  hav- 
ing only  been  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  wandering 
Zingaras.    It  was  a  happy  bridal. 

The  remaining  Masters  of  Silence  kept  their  stations  at  court ; 
and  the  king  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  power  or 
treachery  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ibon  Ring. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

.THE  FISHERMAN  OF  AMALFI. 

BT    BKNTON    C.    HARWOOD. 

Lights  streamed  from  every  window  of  the  little  church  of 
Santa  Catharine  in  Foro,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1641.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  over  a  wedding  train  as  it  entered  the  church — 
gleamed  on  the  white  dress  of  the  bride,  and  on  her  face  lighted 
up  with  innocent  joy,  yet  half  hid  by  bushfulness. 

It  was  no  high-bom  couple  for  whom  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed.  He  who  was  to  be  the  bridegroom,  was  only  known 
as  the  Fisherman  of  Amalfi  ;  the  bride  was  a  peasant  girl,  named 
Berardina  Pisa.  Their  companions  too  were  lowly  and  simple ; 
and  on  retiring  from  the  church  they  went  to  a  poor  cottage,  by 
the  great  market  place  in  the  Vio  Rotti,  where  only  the  most  in- 
digent people  lived,  and  where,  fifteen  years  later,  the  great  pesti- 
lence broke  out. 

The  father  of  the  fisherman  was  Francesco  Amiello,  who  came 


you  have  this  day  done,  fir  overbalances  the  evil.  This  day  we 
appoint  you  Prime  Minister !" 

Mario  fell  on  his  knees. 

"My  father  blesses  you,  O,  noble  master  and  king." 

The  king  raised  him,  while  ho  turned  to  Loredan,  saying  : 
"  Now,  Loredan,  you  must  give  your  sister  Angelia  to  Count 
Monteleone." 

At  these  words  Julian  turned  deadly  pale,  and  trembled  so  ho 
conld  scarcely  stand.  Fulvio  smiled,  a  bright,  glorious  smile,  and 
he  called  his  brother  to  him. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  ask  the  Countess  Angelia  Doria  for  my 
brother  Julian.  I  am  not  free.  In  my  roving  life,  I  loved,  wooed 
and  won  a  beautiful  Zingara  girl.  Now,  in  my  prosperity,  I  turn 
with  a  longing  heart  to  the  faithful  companion  of  my  wandering 
life.  The  sainted  Monteleone  would  not  bless  his  son  did  ho 
prove  false  to  his  holy  vows." 

He  stepped  to  the  door,  and  returned  leading  a  lady  richly 
dressed,  whose  face  was  veiled. 

"  Permit  me,"  ho  said,  "  to  present  to  your  majesty  the  Coun- 
tess Fiamma  Monteleone !" 

With  a  sadden,  but  graceful  movement  of  his  hand,  he  threw 
back  the  veil,  disclosing  the  pale,  agitated  features  of  Nina  Dolci. 
The  king  started. 

"  In  time,  sire,  you  will  know  all.  Give  ns  yonr  blessing !" 
And  he  knelt  before  the  monarch. 

Ferdinand  extended  his  hands  above  them. 

"  May  God's  blessing  forever  rest  npon  yon,  Connt  and  Coun- 
tess Monteleone !" 

A  month  afterwards,  the  fine  old  church  of  Corpo  Santo  was 
illuminated.  Ilis  majesty  deigned  to  assist  at  the  double  mar- 
riage of  Count  Loredan  Doria  and  Celeste  Monteleone,  and  Ju- 


THE   TWO    FISHERMEN. 

from  the  coast  of  Amalfi  twenty-one  years  before  this  night,  and 
had  married  a  Neapolitan  girl,  Antonia  Gar^no.  Tommaso,  the 
bridegroom,  was  an  only  child,  with  a  person  of  singular  beauty, 
and  a  spirit  which  showed  itself  quite  superior  to  his  station.  Al- 
though his  eyes  were  of  the  most  brilliant  black,  his  hair  was  fair. 
It  hung  over  his  shoulders  and  down  his  back  in  long  curls  ;  and, 
by  its  contrast  with  his  eyes,  and  brown,  sun-burnt  complexion, 
attracted  every  eye.  Notwithstanding  Tommaso's  grave  face,  his 
talk  was  always  cheerful  and  lively.  He  wore  his  fisherman's 
dress  ;  but  it  was  chosen  well,  and  the  colors  distributed  with 
taste  and  effect. 

Such  was  Tommaso  Amiello,  called  by  the  people  around  him, 
Masaniello.  A  certain  respect  seemed  to  attend  hira  from  his 
neighbors  and  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  ;  whether  from 
his  superior  intelligence,  or  the  fine  and  manly  figure  so  strong 
and  active,  and  the  grace  with  which  he  moved  about  among 
them ;  or  it  might  have  been  from  the  fact  of  his  living  in  a  cot- 
tage which,  though  poor  and  miserable,  bore  the  name  and  arms 
of  Charles  V.  on  its  front.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  often  so 
poor  that  he  could  not  even  follow  his  occupation,  but  merely  sold 
the  paper  in  which  the  fish  was  wrapped  for  sale. 

Oppression  came  to  these  poor  people  in  the  shape  of  enormous 
taxes.  Everywhere,  and  upon  every  article,  was  stamped  heavy 
and  burdensome  taxation ;  draining  them  of  the  poor  pittance 
which  they  earned,  and  coming  with  ten-fold  weight  upon  the  poor 
fishermen  of  Naples,  while  it  aggravated  and  distressed  those  who 
were  above  them  in  station. 

Berardina  went  out  one  morning  to  purchase  a  little  flour  ;  and 
in  order  to  evade  the  requirement,  she  wrapped  it  in  cloths, 
giving  to  the  bundle  the  appearance  of  an  infant  beneath  her 
mantle. 


"  Halloa,  Berardina !"  shouted  the  keepers  at  the  gate ;  "  what 
have  you  there  V 

She  affected  to  lean  over  her  baby,  still  singing  the  low  lullaby 
with  which  she  had  approached  them ;  but  in  her  confusion,  and 
evident  shame  at  this  first  attempt  of  the  innocent  woman  at  de- 
ception, they  detected  her  secret.  Her  load  was  taken  from  her, 
and  she  was  carried  to  prison. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage  and  madness  that  possessed 
the  heart  of  her  husband,  during  the  eight  interminable  days  that 
witnessed  her  imprisonment.  Almost  all  his  furniture,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  he  possessed  of  any  value,  went  to  pay  the  fine 
she  had  incurred.  Hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Medina,  and  a  quarrel 
which  he  had  had  with  the  servants  of  the  viceroy,  who  had  given 
him  blows  instead  of  money  for  his  fish,  aggravated  his  present 
state,  and  the  mind  of  the  fisherman  needed  but  a  spark  to  kindle 
up  a  flame  which  should  be  long  in  extmguishing ;  and  this  was 
not  long  wanting. 

Returning  one  night  from  bis  now  hateful  labor,  irritated  by  the 
events  of  a  day  of  fruitless  imaginings  and  longings  for  ven- 
geance, he  encountered  a  man  in  the  garb  of  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
accosted  him  upon  the  very  subject  that  was  chafing  him  so  se- 
verely. The  pretended  priest  artfully  questioned  him,  and  Tom- 
maso frankly  told  him  all  that  troubled  him,  and  his  cause  ot 
complaint  against  the  existing  powers.  He  was  so  sincere  in  his 
expressions,  that  his  companion  did  not  fear  to  trust  him  with  his 
own  secret,  and  accordingly  revealed  himself  as  Giulio  Gemino, 
formerly  a  favorite  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna. 

When  the  Duke  of  Arcos  was  proclaimed  viceroy,  this  man 
was  condemned  as  a  galley  slave.  Escaping,  after  years  of  toil 
and  humiliation,  he  had  returned  home  an  aged  and  broken  man, 
with  hatred  in  his  heart,  and  vengeance  smothering  on  his  lips. 

After  a  few  interviews,  this  man 
introduced  Masaniello  to  others  ; 
among  whom  were  a  lay  brother 
of  the  Carmine  convent,  and  a 
former  captain  of  banditti.  They 
gave  the  fisherman  money,  and 
unfolded  the  plan  of  their  con- 
spiracy. 

The  feast  of  the  Madonna  of 
Carmel  was  to  occur  at  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  A  troop  of  men 
and  boys  were  collected  who 
were  to  personate  various  tribes 
of  people ;  and  the  work  was  to 
begin. 

In  July,  1647,  one  beautiful 
summer  night,  the  Custom  House 
in  the  great  market-place  had 
suddenly  blown  up.  A  new  one 
had  been  built,  and  the  taxes  had 
increased.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  July,  all  the  fruit-sellers'  carta 
and  donkeys  came  from  Pozzuoli 
to  market;  and  the  question 
arose  who  was  to  pay  the  tax. 
These  men  said  the  Neapolitans 
ought  to  pay  five  carlins  on  a 
hundred  weight.  Disturbance 
and  quarrelling  ensued,  and  peo- 
ple went  to  the  viceroy  with  tid- 
ings of  evil  brewing.  He  called 
Andrea  Naclerio,  the  deputy,  to 
restore  order.  This  man  was 
just  entering  a  boat  to  go  to  Pos- 
ilipo,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
day  with  his  colleagues — nobles 
who  held  office  under  the  Dukes 
of  Maddaloni  and  Arcos.  He 
turned  back  and  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Marinella,  and  got  out 
by  the  tanner's  gate  near  the  fort  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites. 

The  sight  4hat  mot  his  eye  was  a  strange  and  exciting  one  in- 
deed. Masaniello  had  assembled  his  troops  for  a  grand  review. 
A  castle  of  wood  and  canvass  was  erected  in  the  market-place, 
close  to  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  Four  hun- 
dred lads  painted  black  and  red ;  ragged  men  in  Oriental  garb  ; 
Alarbes  (those  Arabians  who  dwell  in  tents),  and  a  multitude  of 
nondescript  beings  beside,  were  assembled  together.  Masaniello 
was  at  their  head,  grave,  quiet  and  stern — a  king  at  the  head  of 
this  strange  and  motley  regiment. 

Naclerio  approached  and  tried  to  appease  the  Fozznolians  and 
Neapolitans  who  were  quarrelling.  At  length  the  fruit-venders 
had  pushed  down  their  baskets,  which  rolled,  with  the  fruit,  upon 
the  ground,  and  cried  to  the  people,  "  Take  what  you  can  get ! 
This  is  the  last  time  we  will  ever  come  to  market !" 

The  Duke  of  Arcos  recommended  a  mild  course  to  be  taken, 
and  urged  forward  two  men,  who  were  much  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple, to  act  as  peace-makers.  These  were  Tiberio  Carafa,  Prince 
of  Bisigriano,  and  Ettore  Ravaschierri,  Prince  of  Satriano. 

The  rioters  listened  to  Tiberio,  who  promised  justice  in  the 
viceroy's  name.  It  proved  the  signal  for  revolt ;  for  at  this  mo- 
ment Masaniello  said  very  quietly  :  "  Now  we  will  march  to  the 
palace."  The  mass  followed,  and  surrounded  Tiberio,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  San  Lorenzo,  where,  at  the  residence  of  a 
magistrate,  they  called  upon  him  for  the  privileges  of  Charles  V. 
"The  spirit  that  incited  all  this  was  in  the  person  of  Giulio  Gem- 
ino, who,  disguised,  and  wearing  a  long  beard,  made  one  of  the 
strange  procession.  Tiberio  Carafa  escaped  ;  crept  into  a  cell, 
whence  he  fled  by  night  to  Castelunovo,  and  thence  to  Rome. 
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■Worn  out  and  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  he  soon  after  died  mad. 
Meanwhile  the  mob  reigned.  Masaniello  waved  his  banner  three 
times  before  the  royal  guard,  crying :  "  Long  life  to  the  king  of 
Spain !  Down  with  the  taxes  !"  The  mob  stormed  the  royal  pal- 
ace, where  Andrea  Naclerio,  the  deputy,  was  concealed  in  the 
apartment  of  the  vice-queen.  He  succeeded  in  letting  himself 
down  by  a  rope  into  the  garden,  from  whence  he  at  length  reached 
the  fortress.  And  now  began  the  horrible  devastation  of  the  pal- 
ace. The  windows  wore  broken  in,  the  furniture  destroyed,  bal- 
ustrades of  balconies  thrown  down,  and  the  beautifully  polished 
sculpture  ruined. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos  had  descended  the  spiral  staircase,  and 
found  that  the  portcullis  had  been  let  down,  and  the  bridges  drawn 
up.  He  rushed  across  the  square,  hoping  to  reach  the  convent  of 
the  Minimi,  opposite,  but  was  recognized  and  surrounded.  A 
moment,  and  it  would  have  been  too  late  for  his  rescue  ;  but  as  if 
heaven-sent,  a  knight  of  St.  lago,  Don  Antonio  Tahoarda,  lilted 
him  to  his  carriage,  and  drove  through  the  assembled  mob.  Mas- 
aniello tried  to  thrust  his  sword  through  the  viceroy ;  but  the  blow 
was  parried  by  Don  Emanuel  Vaez.  Car- 
accioli  jumped  upon  the  carriage  box  and 
got  the  duke  into  the  convent,  the  populace 
still  screaming  and  halloing.  Out  of  the 
back  door  of  the  convent  the  viceroy  fled ; 
reaching  a  house  on  the  slope  of  Pirrofon- 
tane.  There  the  nobles  got  a  sedan  chair 
and  carried  him  to  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
over  a  bridge  that  unites  the  hills  of  Pizzo- 
fontane  and  San  Martino  ;  and  there  the  poor 
duke,  who  was  a  large,  corpulent  man,  was 
forced  to  climb  up  the  hill ;  while  the  duchess 
fled  with  her  train  to  Castelnuovo. 

The  night  was  worthy  of  such  a  day.  A 
hundred  thousand  men  marched  through  the 
town,  Jesuits  left  the  convents,  processions 
were  formed,  and  li'anies  said  to  the  Ma- 
donna and  all  the  saints.  Prisoners  were  set 
free.  Only  the  vicarial  court  at  the  castle 
of  Capuano  inspired  respect.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  great  imperial  eagle  of  Charles  V. 
over  the  portal,  that  obtained  its  immunity. 
For  several  days  the  work  of  destruction 
went  on.  The  rebels  destroyed  trees,  (ircd 
houses,  stabbed  horses,  and  threw  lap  dogs 
in  the  fire  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the 
masked  figure  of  Giulio  Gemino  was  seen 
skulking  in  every  comer,  and  directing  every 
movement,  as  if  almost  omnipresent.  Di- 
omed  Carafa  appeared  once  on  the  field,  .-is 
if  regardless  of  his  safety.  In  an  instant  a 
strong  man  sprang  upon  him  and  bound 
him.  It  was  the  Fisherman  of  Amalfi.  The 
duke  was  given  in  charge  of  a  man  who 
owed  him  an  obligation,  and  he  allowed  him 
to  escape;  or  rather  carried  liim  himself  to 
the  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  Hence  he 
wandered  to  the  heights  of  Capo  di  Monte, 
overlooking  Venice  and  the  gulf,  where  he 
met  a  rich  physician,  Don  Guiseppe  Carafa, 
who  took  him  in  his  carriage  to  a  place  of 
safety. 


KEPLER,  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  represents  a  noble  design  for  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  John  Kepler,  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  world's 
annals,  and  to  whom  the  science  of  astronomy  is  largely  indebted. 
John  Kepler  was  the  son  of  Henry  Kepler,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  was  born  at  Wiel,  in  Wirtemburg,  December  21,  1571.  In 
1577  he  was  sent  to  school ;  hut  his  father,  who  was  then  keeping 
a  tavern,  having  become  reduced  to  poverty  through  extravagance, 
recalled  him  to  assist  as  a  waiter.  But  he  finally  received  a  uni- 
versity education  at  Tubingen,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in 
1.591,  holding  the  second  place  in  the  examination.  While  attend- 
ing the  mathcmati<-al  lectures  of  Maestlin,  a  disciple  of  Coperni- 
cus, he  adopted  the  opinions  of  his  teacher,  and  wrote  an  essay  to 
prove  that  the  primary  motion  was  produced  by  the  rotation  of 
tne  earth.  In  1594  he  was  unwillingly  niadc  to  accept  the  astron- 
omical class  at  Gratz,  though  he  knew  little  of  the  subject.  He 
was  thus  forced  to  stuily  astronomy,  and  in  1595  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time  and  all  his  mental  energy  to  study  the  size  and  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  their  orbits.     Finding  no  regular  law 


Antonia  and  Berardina  Amiello,  the  wife 
and  mother  of  the  Fisherman  of  Amalfi, 
were  arrayed  in  the  most  costly  dresses,  with 
jewelry  that  might  have  been  a  queen's 
dower,  so  rich  and  resplendent.  Beside 
them  stood  Masaniello  himself,  in  a  suit  of 
gold  brocade. 

"  You  are  gay,  my  queen  !"  said  he.  "  Go 
and  call  on  the  duchess,  and  let  her  see  that 
you  too  are  now  of  high  rank." 

"  Are  we  of  high  rank,  Tommaso  V  asked 
Berardina, who  could  notecase  admiring  the 
splendor  of  her  dress. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me  proclaimed  king  by 
the  viceroy's  own  people  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  shouting  that  I 
have  lost  the  use  of  my  ears." 

"  Well,  I  am  king,  and  you  are  queen,  and 
mother  is — " 

"  The  mother  of  Tommaso  Amiello. 
That  is  all  I  aspire  to,"  said  the  good  and 
simple  minded  woman,  laying  her  hand  ten- 
derly on  her  son's  shoulder.  She  little 
dreamed  of  the  intense,  overpowering  mad- 
ness in  the  soul  of  her  son,  brought  on  by 
the  strong  excitement  of  the  few  past  days  ; 
and  in  a  sort  of  pleasure  surprise  she  suffered 
Berardina  to  lead  her  to  the  duchess,  who 
inquired  who  were  her  visitors. 

"  I  am  the  vice-queen  of  the  people,"  said 
the  fisherman's  wife,  in  such  an  artless  and 
innocent  manner  as  wholly  to  disarm  all  an- 
ger in  the  good  duchess  ;  although  her  atten- 
dants were  almost  furious  at  the  strange  wo- 
man's assumption.  The  visit  was  soon  over, 
and  the  two  came  out  into  the  great  market- 
place. There  the  viceroy's  people  had  just 
struck  down  a  man  whoso  dress  caught  the 
eye  of  Berardina.  She  plunged  forward, 
and  beheld  her  husband'v  shining  attire 
trampled  on  the  ground.  She  hastened  on, 
and  the  noble  figure  lay  headless  and  bleed- 
ing  before  her.  O,  God !  in  the  very  hour 
of  his  triumpli,  was  this  the  end  t 

Never  had  prince  or  conqueror  such  burial 
as  the  Fisherman  of  Amalfi.  Four  thousand 
priests  and  forty  thousand  men  and  women  followed  the  bier  on 
which  lay  Masaniello  dressed  in  a  rich  garb.  On  the  bier  lav'too 
his  sword  and  staff.  They  marched  to  the  solemn  music  of  muffled 
drums,  and  by  the  light  of  innumerable  torches  ;  while  the  great 
cathedral  bells  kept  mournfully  tolling  as  they  passed,  and  many 
voices  chanted  the  funeral  strains.  And  among  them  came  the 
imaginary  queen  of  an  hour— her  bright  dreams  trailed  in  the 
dust  like  her  imperial  robes — the  wife  of  Masaniello  ! 
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Shrewd  Writers. — The  people  who  write  shrewdly  are  often 
the  most  easy  to  impose  upon,  or  have  been  so.  I  almost  sus- 
pect, without,  however,  having  looked  into  the  matter,  that  Koch- 
efoucalt  was  a  tender  lover,  a  warm  friend,  and,  in  general,  a  dupe 
(happy  for  him)  to  all  the  impulses  and  affections  which  he  would 
have  us  imagine  he  saw  through  and  had  mastered.  The  simple 
write  shrewdly,  but  do  not  describe  what  they  do.  And  the  hard 
and  worldly  would  be  too  wise  in  their  generation,  to  write  about 
what  they  practise,  oven  if  they  perceived  it,  which  they  seldom 
do — lacking  delicacy  of  im.agination. — Arthur  Helps. 


STATUE   OF   JOHN   KEPLER. 


in  tlie  planetary  distances,  ho  made  numerous  attempts  of  the 
wildest  and  most  speculative  character ;  but  though  he  ventured 
to  publish  them  in  1596,  in  his  "Podromus  of  Cosmographical 
Dissertation,"  he  obtained  no  true  results,  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  little  reputation  which  his  ingenuity  had  procured  for  him.  In 
1597  he  made  a  foolish  marriage  with  a  young  widow;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  this  involved  him,  he  waa 
obliged  to  retire  into  Hungary  to  escape  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Catholics.  Though  he  was  soon  recalled  to  his  professorship 
by  the  States  of  Styria,  he  did  not  occupy  it  long.  Tycho,  whom 
he  visited  at  Prague  in  1600,  induced  him  to  become  his  assistant ; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  settled  in  this  new  office  than  he  was  at- 
tacked by  sickness,  and  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Tycho.  WTien 
Kepler  came  to  Prague  in  1601,  Tycho  presented  him  to  the  em- 
peror, who  gave  him  the  title  of  Imperial  Mathematician,  on  the 
condition  of  assisting  Tycho  in  his  calculations.  Their  first  joint 
work  was  the  completion  of  the  Rudolphine  Tables,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  Rudolph.  Upon  the  death  of  Tycho, 
in  1601,  Kepler  succeeded  him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the 


emperor,  with  a  handsome  salary,  partly  from  the  imperial  treas- 
ury, and  partly  from  the  States  of  Silesia.  In  1606  Kepler  pub- 
lished a  "  Supplement  to  Vitellio,"  in  which  he  treats  of  the  opti- 
cal part  of  astronomy,  and  had  very  nearly  stumbled  on  the  law 
of  refraction,  afterwards  discovered  by  Snellius.  In  1611  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Dioptrics,"  an  admirable  work,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  science  of  optics.  In  this  work  he  gives  the  theory 
of  the  telescope,^-describes  the  astronomical  one  with  two  convex 
lenses, — expounds  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lenses,  and  the 
law  of  total  reflection  at  the  second  surfaces  of  bodies.  The  work, 
however,  on  which  his  fame  rests  is  his  "New  Astronomy,  or 
Commentaries  on  the  Motions  of  Mars,"  published  in  1609.  In 
this  work  he  proves  that  Mars  moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  in  one 
of  the  foci  of  which  the  sun  is  placed,  and  that  the  Radius  Vector, 
or  the  line  joining  the  planet  and  the  sun,  describes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times.  These  two  great  discoveries,  the  first  made  in 
physical  astronomy,  he  extended  to  all  the  planets  in  the  solar 
system,  and  it  was  through  them  that  Newton,  Hooke,  Halley  and 
Wren  independently  arrived  at  the  great  law  of  the  diminution 
of  gravity  with  the  square  of  the  distance. 
In  the  midst  of  the  studies  which  led  Kepler 
to  these  fine  discoveries,  ho  was  harassed 
with  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  were  the 
bane  of  his  existence.  His  salary  was  ever 
in  arrears,  and  the  treasury  of  Rudolph  was 
ever  empty.  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
however,  in  1612,  Kepler's  arrears  were  paid. 
Matthias,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Ru- 
dolph, re-aj>pointcd  him  Imperial  Mathema- 
tician, and  he  was  permitted  to  accept  of  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  at  Linz,  in 
Austria.  He  had  lost  his  wife  and  one  of  his 
children  by  small  pox  in  1611 ;  and  his  fam- 
ily now  consisted  of  a  daughter,  bom  in 
1602,  and  a  son  bom  in  1607.  He  married 
a  second  time  in  161 5,  and  added  to  his  fam- 
ily three  sons  and  two  daughters,  who,  along 
with  their  mother,  survived  him.  About 
this  time  Kepler  was  summoned  to  tlie  diet 
at  Ratisbon,  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  refor- 
mation of  the  calendar,  a  subject  upon  which 
he  published  a  short  essay.  His  pension  waa 
again  in  arrears ;  and  in  order  to  support  his 
family  he  was  obliged  to  compose  what  he 
calls  a  "  vile  prophesying  nlmanae,"  which, 
he  adds,  "  is  scarcely  more  respectable  than 
begging,  unless  from  its  saving  the  emperor's 
credit,  who  abandons  me  entirely,  and  would 
suffer  me  to  perish  with  hunger."  In  1617 
there  appeared  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  his  works,  entitled  the  "  Harmonies  of  the 
World."  It  is  dedicated  to  James  I.,  of 
England,  and  is  remarkable  as  containing 
his  celebrated  law  that  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  areas  the  cubes 
of  their  distances.  This  law  occurred  to  him 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1618  ;  but  from  an  er- 
ror in  his  calculations  he  rejected  it.  Having 
discovered  his  mistake  on  the  15th  of  May, 
he  recognized  with  transport  the  absolute 
truth  of  a  principle,  which  for  seventeen 
years  had  been  the  object  of  his  pursnit.  He 
was  almost  frantic  with  joy ;  "  the  die  is 
cast,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  book  is  written  to 
be  read,  either  now  or  by  posterity,  I  care 
not  which.  It  may  well  wait  a  century  for 
a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  6000  years  for 
an  observer."  In  tlic  same  year  Kepler  pub- 
lished the  first  three  books  of  his  "  Epitome 
of  the  Copernican  Astronomy,"  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  appearing  in  1622. 
In  1620  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  Venice,  visited  Kepler,  whilo 
passing  through  Germany.  He  urged  the 
astronomer  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land,assuring  him  of  a  welcome  and  honorable 
reception  ;  but  neither  the  welcome  nor  the 
reception,  which  is  all  ho  would  have  got, 
could  have  released  him  from  his  pecunianr 
difliculties.  "  If  the  imperial  mathemati- 
cian, therefore,"  as  Sir  David  Brewster  re- 
marks in  his  "  Martyrs  of  Science,"  "  had 
no  other  assurance  of  a  comfortable  home  in 
England  than  that  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he 
acted  a  wise  part  in  distrusting  it ;  and  we 
rejoice  that  the  sacred  name  of  Kepler  was 
thus  withheld  from  the  long  list  of  distin- 
guished characters  whom  England  has 
stained  and  dishonored."  Notwithstanding 
his  own  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  in  1622,  ordered  all  Kepler  s  ar- 
rears to  be  paid,  including  those  due  by  Ru- 
dolph and  Matthias  ;  and  he  supplied  also 
the  necessary  funds  for  completing  the  Ru- 
dolphine Tables.  The  wars  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, however,  interfered  with  this  and  with 
every  other  peaceful  pursnit.  Kepler's  resi- 
dence at  Li«z  was  blockaded  by  the  Catholic 
peasantry,  and  his  library  sealed  up  by  the 
Jesuits;  and  it  was  not  until  1628  that  the 
Rudolphine  Tables,  founded  on  the  observa- 
tions of  Tycho  and  his  own  laws,  appeared 
at  Ulm,  in  a  folio  volume.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  sent  him  a  gold  chain  in  testi- 
mony of  his  approbation  of  this  great  work, 
and  Albert  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland, 
munificently  invited  him  to  reside  at  Sagan, 
in  Silesia.  With  the  emperor's  permission 
he  accepted  the  offer,  took  his  family  to  Sagan  in  1629,  and  by 
the  duke's  influence  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Rostock.  Finding  it  difficult  in  this  remote  locality  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  his  imperial  pension,  the  arrears  of  which  were  8000 
crowns,  he  went  to  the  imperial  assembly  at  Ratisbon,  to  obtain 
them.  The  vexation  which  the  failure  of  this  attempt  occasioned, 
and  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  threw  him  into  a  catan-hal  fever, 
which  was  accompanied  bv  a*  imposthume  in  his  brain,  the  result 
of  excessive  study.  Medical  skill  failed,  and  he  died  November 
5th  (old  style),  16,31,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  at  Ratisbon,  and  on  his 
tombstone  was  placed  an  inscription  written  by  himself.  His 
monument  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  which  desolated  Germany, 
and  it  was  not  till  1803  that  the  prince  bishop  at  Constance  erect- 
ed a  handsome  monumental  temple  near  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, surmounted  by  a  marble  bust  of  Kepler.  Between  1 594 
and  1630,  Kepler  published  thirty-three  separate  works,  and  he 
left  behind  twenty-two  volumes  of  manuscripts,  four  of  which  con- 
tained his  correspondence. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[\rritten  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial] 
BY  THE  SPRliXG. 

BT   ri/ARA    ACOCSTA. 

Tripping  softly  In  the  twilight, 

A  miracle  of  grare, 
The  dew  bru.«hcd  from  the  liUcs 

Shining  on  her  holy  face, 
Came  a  maiden  for  sweet  water. 

To  the  fragrant  woody  spring, 
Where  the  peasant  dip?  her  pitcher, 

And  the  swallow  dips  bis  wing,  ' 

And  the  mystic  sybil  waters 

All  the  trees  were  mirroring. 

Upon  the  gray-green  lichens 

She  put  her  bucket  down. 
And  the  moonbeams  lay  about  her 

In  a  peaceful  silver  crown ; 
She  knelt  to  catch  the  glory 

Of  the  pure  unearthly  shine. 
Aud  her  face  gleamed  with  a  radiance 

Born  of  a  faith  divine — 
And  then  it  sjemed  a  golden  thread 

Stretched  'tween  ber  heart  aud  mine! 

She  prayed— so  sweet,  the  violets 

To  lijten  oped  their  ears — 
"  My  Father,  up  in  heaven. 

Who  sends  me  joy  and  tears, 
I  ask  not  fame  or  fortune 

To  gild  my  quiet  way. 
But  let  me  be  to  some  lone  heart 

A  comfort  and  a  stay. 
And  make  me  pure,  and  true,  and  good, 

Through  every  passing  day  .'*' 

And  while  the  night  wind  whispered, 

And  the  stars  dropt  silver  down. 
And  the  moon  came  up  and  whiteaed 

The  distant  sleeping  town, 
In  my  soul  a  little  songster 

Tuued  his  mystic  harp  to  ring, 
Chords  which  fore'cr  round  every  life 

A  mist  of  sweetness  fling; 
While  my  heart's  love  went  forth  to  dwell 

With  her  beside  the  spring. 
<   *«^  > 
[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


BY    MABTIN    E.   FOSTER. 

Without  prefacing  otir  story  with  the  previous  history  of  onr 
hero,  we  introduce  him  immediately  to  the  reader,  as  he  sits  in  his 
great  easy  chair,  lamenting  tlie  disease  to  which  Providence,  or 
as  some  said,  bis  appetite  had  sentenced  him. 

He  was  a  hypochondriac,  afflicted  with  those  horrible  fancies 
which  occasionally  attack  and  conquer  men's  reason.  For  an 
account  of  his  peculiar  hallucination,  let  us  bear  his  own  descrip- 
tion, as  ho  utters  his  sad  complaints,  alone  in  his  room. 

"  Alas,"  says  the  poor  man,  dolefully,  "  that  I  am  chosen  to  be 
a  second  Job !     Nay,  more  than  his  trials,  if  not  his  patience ;  for 
great  as  were  the  sufferings  of  that  good  man,  where  do  we  read 
of  his  having  a  bottle-nose  and  an  elongated  leg,  which  confines 
him  to  the  same  posture  day  after  day  ?     Yet  such  are  my  atBic- 
tions,  as  is  apparent  to  every  man  of  good  eyesight,  notwithstand- 
ing ray  pretended  friends  would  persuade  me  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
'  diseased  imagination,'  a  '  mere  mental  hallucination.'    What,  do 
I  not  know  what  I  feel  and  what  I  sec  ?     Here  is  my  afflicted  nose, 
and  who,  except  my  dissembling  friends,  would  dare  say  it  were 
aught  but  a  detestable  champagne  bottle?     Or  that  this  leg  were 
not  so  disproportioned  to  the  other,  that  I  am  doomed  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  world  ?     Alas,   what  unhappy  for- 
tune !     To  be  deformed  and  diseased  ;  but  even  more  than  this, 
to  be  ridiculed  by  one's  trusted  acquaintances,  and  in  smoother 
words,  to  be  called  a  fool  and  a  crazy  man.     The  doctors,  too, 
that  race  of  men  who  live  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellows,  why, 
even  they,  ready  as  they  usually  are  to  prescribe  their  murderous 
physic,  pretend  to  agree  with  my  friends,  and  so  refuse  mo  a  drop 
of  their  poison.     Well,  I  suppose  they  think  my  sufTerings  will 
carry  me  off  quicker  than  anything  they  could  give.     And,  more 
than  all  this,  I  cannot  eat  while  I  am  tormented  continually  with 
the  contrariety  of  the  cook,  who  has  joined  the  conspiracy  and 
who  complains  of  insufficient  "marketing.     And,  above  all,  see 
that  falsely-constructed  pair  of  scales,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
prove  that  I,  who  scarcely  taste  a  mouthful  in  a  day,  and   who 
have  fallen  away  to  a  mere  skeleton,  that  /  weigh  two  hundred 
pounds !     O,  what— but  some  one  knocks  at  my  door.     Another, 
doubtless,  of  the  deceitful  doctors  whom  some  one  has  recom- 
mended.    Like  the  others,  he  will  try  to  convince  me  that  I  am 
crazy  and  should  be  immediately,  were  it  not  for  the  leniency  of 
my  friends,  pent  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.     Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
my  extraordinary  patience,  some  of  these  impudent  prescribers 

of  pills  and  poison  would  ere  this  have  fared  badly come  in  !" 

In  answer  to  this  summons,  spoken  in  no  mild  tone  of  voice 
there  entered  the  room  a  physician  well  known  throughout  that 
region,  a»  a  man  no  less  popular  in  his  manners  than  successful 
in  bis  cures,  but  being  of  recent  ccWning  to  this  place,  the  hypo- 
chondriac had  never  before  availed  himself  of  his  skill ;  for  he  had 
imbibed,  since  his  disease,  an  overpowering  prejudice  against  this 
class,  for  what  he  called  their  mean  pervcrseness. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  Mr.  Gouttyman.  At  the  request  of 
several  of  your  friends,  I  have  dared  approach  you  to  afford  the 
comforts  my  knowledge  may  recommend  or  my  heart  may 
prompt."  These  words  were  uttered  in  the  politest  manner,  with 
a  look  of  the  greatest  sympathy  for  his  unfortunate  patient. 


"  My  friends,  indeed,"  answered  Mr.  Gouttyman.  "  Kind,  no 
doubt.  So  your  knowledge,  so  extensive  and  minute,  is  to  be 
brought  in  a  focus,  and  to  aid  my  friends  in  showing  that  I 
deserve  a  lunatic's  treatment!" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  apparently  much  surprised,  "  I 
know  not  how  to  interpret  your  words.  Could  it,  sir,  have  ever 
been  proposed,  by  the  most  heartless,  that  a  man  in  your  pitiable 
condition,  should  be  dragged  to  an  insane  hospital !" 

"  Sir,  your  words  do  not  betray  the  heart  I  had  expected,"  said 
Mr.  Gouttyman,  much  mollified  by  the  doctor's  acquiescence  in 
his  notions. 

"  Who,  sir, '  continued  the  doctor,  "  has  a  lie.irt  which  the  sight 
of  your  miseries  would  not  melt  ?  A  nose,  horrible  lo  tell,  by  some 
mysteriou't  power  transformed  to  a  l)ottle —  " 

"  A  man  of  sense,  and  not  devoid  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness," niutt;red  the  patient. 

"  And  otherwise  affected  unlike  any  of  my   previous  patients, 
and  more  horribly.     Receive,   sir,  my  heartiest  commiseration." 
Mr.  Gouttyman  grasped  his  hand  with  a  readier  heart  than  he 
had  done  to  any  one  for  many  weeks. 

"  And  so.  Doctor  Cuiicule,  you  acknowledge  it  is  not  a  mental 
hallucination?" 

"  Mental  hallucination  !"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  a  most  appalling  reality." 

"  Good,  doctor,"  said  the  delighted  hypochondriac,  affection- 
ately. "  How  your  words  gratify  me.  But  then,"  added  he,  sor- 
rowfully, "  though  you  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  evil,  you 
must  also  confess  that  its  cure  surpasses  man's  skill  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  medicine." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  tlio  doctor,  "  I  confess  nothing  so  derogatory 
to  the  honor  of  our  profession.  Our  cures  are  universal,  if  our 
wisdom  always  leads  us  aright  in  their  application.  Be  sure,  sir, 
a  good  Creator,  when  he  fashioned  his  creatures,  subject  to  their 
many  ailments,  formed  at  the  same  time  a  remedy  for  every  com- 
plaint. The  difficulty  consists  in  discovering  and  properly  apply- 
ing them." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  admire  your  logic  and  yield  to  it ;  but  it  is  yet  to 
be  shown  that  you  have  made  these  beneficial  discoveries.  Cure 
mo  and  I  will  believe  anything.  This,  however,  is  requiring  too 
much  even  of  your  superior  skill." 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Gouttyman,  I  can  safely  pronounce  you  in  this, 
mistaken — " 

"  Mistaken !"  exclaimed  the  poor  man,  almost  leaping  from  his 
chair. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  doctor,  confidently.  "I  possess  a 
marvellous  medicine,  which  I  beheve  will  wholly  return  you  to 
health." 

"  Then  bring  it  immediately,  and  let  no  obstacle  prevent  its 
application." 

"  I  will,  my  good  friend,  now.  The  medicine  consists  of  a  salve 
to  be  applied  to  your  afflicted  parts,  and  a  delicate  preparation  to 
be  taken  internally.  I  will  send  them  before  the  sun  sets,  and  you 
may  rise  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  not  cured,  at  least  partially 
restored  to  health  and  comfort." 

"  Excellent,  doctor  !"  said  the  overjoyed  hypochondriac.  "  Best 
friend !  and  is  it  you  whom  I  had  supposed  a  dissembling  conspir- 
ator against  my  happiness  ?  How  careful  should  we  be  in  indulg- 
ing the  promptings  of  prejudice  and  suspicion  !" 

After  a  few  more  mutual  expressions  of  good  will,  the  two  sep- 
arated, with  much  condolence  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  and  hope 
on  that  of  the  patient. 

The  hypochondriac,  so  long  downcast  and  peevish  under  his 
imagined  maladies  and  the  perverse  disbelief  of  his  friends,  was 
now  elated  with  the  prospect  of  recovery,  and  received  his  acquain- 
tances only  to  tell  them  of  his  good  fortune  and  to  laud  the  merits 
of  his  new  physician.  This  very  agreeable  occupation  sped  time 
swiftly,  till  at  length  he  began  to  watch  anxiously  for  the  prom- 
ised remedies. 

The  doctor,  in  the  meantime,  immediately  leaving  his  patient, 
sought  his  home  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  some  medicine, 
which,  harmless  in  itself,  might,  by  humoring  his  fancies,  soothe 
the  hypochondriac  into  a  cure.  He  first  filled  a  small  box  wth  a 
powerless  salve,  and  then  obtained  some  delicate  confection. 
Attaching  notes  to  these,  explaining  how  each  should  be  applied 
or  taken,  he  placed  them  nicely  in  a  basket  and  called  his  servant 
man  to  carry  them  to  Mr.  Gouttyman. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  while  waiting  his  man's 
coming,  "  1  have  had  many  curious  patients,  but  never  one  like 
this  Mr.  Gouttyman.  I  warrant  I  effect  a  cure,  with  no  more  pow- 
erful remedies  than  this  box  of  salve,  which,  by  the  way,  is  about 
as  efficacious  as  the  majority  of  our  condiments.  This  will  exert 
amazing  force  to  contract  his  nose  and  leg  to  their  proper  propor- 
tions, and  my  other  prescription  will  no  doubt  bo  equally  effectual 
in  restoring  his  appetite.  While  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  miserable  man  happy,  I  also  confess  my  spirit 
in  no  way  depressed  at  the  probable  accession  to  my  purse,  for 
Mr.  Gouttyman  is  as  generous  as  he  is  rich.  Indeed,  it  is  said, 
his  revenue  hardly  keeps  pace  with  his  expenditures.  Here, 
Thomas,"  said  he  to  the  man  who  entered  at  this  moment, 
"take  this  basket  and  carry  it  immediately  to  Mr.  Gouttyman, 
who  lives  in  the  large  house  on  the  hill.  Be  careful  not  to  delay 
a  moment  on  the  way." 

Thomas  obeyed  his  master  for  a  portion  of  the  way,  and  even 
the  irapfttiencoof  the  hypochondriac  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
his  speed  ;  but  when  ho  approached  the  tavern  of  Keuben  Stout, 
it  seemed  to  exert  a  slackening  and  attracting  force,  which  finally, 
after  some  hesitation  caused  by  the  injunction  of  his  master,  drew 
him  into  the  house.  His  basket  ho  left  on  the  porch,  as  carelessly 
as  if  it  contained  an  ordinary  medicine,  and   ho  should  have  felt 


thankful,  that  when  he  returned  he  found  it  still  in  its  place. 
What  attracted  him  to  the  place  we  cannot  explain.  It  was  a 
warm  day,  so  perhaps  it  was  fatigue  induced  him  to  stop  and  rest 
awhile  in  the  house.  His  visit  was  not  long,  but  it  appeared  to 
have  had  a  good  effect.  Instead  of  the  anxious  expression  which 
had  marked  his  countenanoe  before,  all  was  now  pleasure  and 
self  satisfaction. 

The  distance  to  Mr.  Gouttyman's  dwelling  was  passed,  and  the 
basket  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  hypochondriac,  trembling 
with  joy  and  expectation.  A  pressing  invitation  was  returned  to 
the  doctor  to  join  him  as  soon  as  convenient,  for  a  little  party  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  his  honor. 

"  And  now,  friends,"  said  he  to  several  who  sarrounded  him  in 
his  easy-chair,  "you  have  heard  of  the  doctor's  sympathy  and 
honesty  ;  you  now  see  his  punctual  delivery  of  the  physic,  and  a 
few  hours,  1  am  confident,  will  prove  to  you  the  success  of  his  ap- 
plication ;  when,  instead  of  a  deformed  cripple,  you  will  see  in  mo 
a  sound  man.  I  pride  myself  on  my  knowledge  of  physiognomy, 
by  which  I  at  once  perceived  wiitten  on  Doctor  Cuticule's  coun- 
tenance, honesty,  kindness  of  heart,  and  learning."  During  this 
time,  the  elated  man  had  been  unclosing  the  contents  of  the  bas- 
ket ;  he  eager  to  display,  and  the  guests  eager  to  behold,  what 
kind  of  medicine  the  doctor  had  prescribed.  Carefully  he  un- 
wrapped the  paper  surrounding  the  box,  as  he  said  to  his  friends, 
"  This,  I  perceive  by  the  touch,  is  the  box  of  salve  that  is  to  re- 
duce my  uncouth  features."  At  this  instant,  the  box  disclosed 
itself  to  view,  and  was  nervously  opened  by  the  man  ;  but,  as  if 
some  sudden  and  overpowering  revulsion  had  swept  through  his 
soul,  his  face  assumed  the  aspect  of  intense  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, lie  madly  dashed  the  box  to  the  floor,  and  had  he  not 
recollected  his  awkward  condition,  would  have  sprung  from  his 
seat  and  rushed  after  the  object  of  his  ire.  The  friends,  too,  were 
no  less  astonished,  for  in  the  place  of  the  usual  neat  doctor's  salve, 
it  was  a  box  of  "  the  best  blacking,"  which  had  excited  the  de- 
light and  the  rage  of  Mr.  Gouttyman.  After  a  few  minutes,  when 
his  anger  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  ventured  to  unroll  the  pack- 
age which,  according  to  the  note,  contained  a  "  delicate  prepara- 
tion, to  be  taken  entire  that  evening."  But  his  rage  was  only 
the  more  inflamed,  by  the  roll  of  heavy  shoe-leather  which  was 
there  discovered. 

" Base  hypocrite !  malignant  deceiver!"  cried  the  poor,  disap- 
pointed man.  "  O,  I  have  heard  of  meanness,  and  deeds  of  bitter 
revenge,  but  this  act  of  unprovoked  malice  surpasses  them  all ! 
I,  who  had  so  confidently  trusted  the  man,  and  believed  myself, 
through  his  agency,  to  rise  to-morrow  a  happy,  grateful  man, 
have  trusted  only  to  know  disappointment,  bitter,  hopeless  despair. 
Let  him  be  driven  from  the  neighborhood,  and  he  of  you  who  ap- 
plies the  more  and  harder  stripes,  shall  have  the  more  claim  to  my 
gratitude  and  affection.     The  sight  of  him  would —  " 

At  this  moment,  to  the  consternation  of  all  and  the  indescribable 
fury  of  the  insulted  hypochondriac.  Doctor  Cuticule  entered  the 
room  with  the  politest  bow  and  most  pleasant  salutation. 

"  Most  happy,  my  dear  Mr.  Gouttyman,  to  accept  your  kind  in- 
vitation. I  was  on  my  way  hither  when  I  met  my  man  returning 
home,  and  I —  " 

"  Insolence  insupportable ;  friends,  I  feel  my  patience  giving 
way.     Remove  the  man  or —  " 

The  hypochondriac  was  by  this  time  so  overcome  by  his  rage 
that,  leaving  his  sentence  unfinished,  and  forgetting  all  his  cher- 
ished sufferings,  he  bounded  from  his  scat  and  prostrated  the  won- 
dering physician  to  the  floor.  Without  waiting  for  explanation, 
this  gentleman  quickly  rose  from  his  undignified  position  and 
left  the  house,  pondering  on  the  cause  of  such  extraordinary 
behaviour. 

"  Surely,"  thought  he,  as  he  calmly  seated  himself  in  his  study, 
this  man's  friends  were  right ;  he  is  demented.  And  he  must,  in 
addition,  be  possessed  of  a  malicious  disposition,  even  in  mad- 
ness, to  attack  one  who  had  acted  towards  him  so  kind  a 
part." 

This  strange  incident  afforded  food  for  contemplation  during 
the  whole  evening,  and  the  result  of  his  thoughts  was  the  resolve, 
that  in  the  future  Mr.  Gouttyman's  house  should  be  avoided  by 
him  like  the  abode  of  ghosts. 

Next  morning  ho  found  on  his  table  a  note.  When  it  was 
opened,  his  amazement  was  but  renewed  by  reading  the  following 
words : 

"  My  dearest  Friend, — Your  sagacious  ruse  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, and  it  is  a  cured  man  who  desires  that  you  will  join  him 
in  a  jovial  celebration  this  evening,  when  he  may  more  fully 
express  his  gratitude  for  your  exceeding  kindness,  and  com- 
mend your  equal  wisdom.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  write  more  at 
present,  and  my  hand  trembles  with  delight,  but  let  me  again  urge 
upon  you  not  to  disappoint  by  your  absence,  your 

"  Truest  and  most  gratefully  affectionate  friend  and  debtor, 

A.    GOCTTYMAN." 

"A    mysterious   business,"  muttered   the    perplexed    doctor. 
" '  Success  of  my  ruse ;'  what  docs  the  man  mean  ?     It's .  beyond 
my  conception,  I  confess,  but  I  will  accept  the  invitation,  even 
the  risk  of  another  such  over-cordial  reception." 

Evening  came,  and  found  the  doctorapproaching  the  hypochon- 
driac's mansion.  When  he  reached  the  door  of  his  room,  and  re- 
ceived the  summons  to  "  come  in,"  uttered  in  tones  of  uncommon 
cheerfulness,  he  timidly  entered,  half  expecting  to  meet  an  enraged 
lunatic. 

"  Ila,  doctor !"  exclaimed  Gouttyman,  heartily.  "  Glad  so  soon 
to  thank  you  for  your  happy  artifice.  It  was  capital.  Hope  I  did 
you  no  serious  injury  in  my  savage  rencontre.  We  all  agree, 
doctor,  that  you  did  your  part  admirably." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Gouttyman,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  gettingmoro 
perplexed  at  each  word,  "  I  cannot  understand,  though  perhaps  it 
is    all   very  simple.     Please    explain    what  you   mean   by  my 
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artifice.    Did  you  discover  thnt  my  miraculous  salve  was  nothlnj; 
but  lard!" 

"  Lard  !  I  discovered  nothing,"  said  Gouttyman. 

"Then  I  am  in  a  perfect  maze  as  to  wliat  you  insinuate." 

"  Why  your  triclt,  man.  Your  artifice,"  answered  the  now  cured 
liypocl)ondriac,  a  little  testily. 

"  You  must  labor  under  —  " 

" "  A  mental  hallucination  V  interrupted  Mr.  Gouttyman.  "  Ila, 
ha,  that  is  all  over  now." 

"  No,  sir,  not  at  all,"  said  the  doctor,  becoming  uneasy  at  these 
evidences  of  his  patient's  insanity.  "  I  mean  you  must  bo  mistak- 
en somcwlierc  in  this  matter." 

"  Mistaken,  say  you  !  Why,  did  you  not  send  me  a  '  dainty ' 
box  of  blacking,  and  some  '  delicate '  shoc-lcfttlier,  which  '  prop- 
erly applied,  should  efl^cct  my  cure  V  Did  not  this  very  naturally 
cnrap;e  me  ;  and  did  not  your  presence  at  such  a  moment  add  fuel 
to  my  excitement,  so  that  I  forgot  my  complaint.*,  and  madly  at- 
tacked you  ?  And  did  not  my  friends  afcer  this  convince  me  that 
all  these  ailments  must  be  imaginary,  else  I  could  not  so  have  risen 
from  my  chair  and  struck  you,  without  myself  falling  ?  Say,  and 
was  not  all  this  planned  by  you  to  happen  precisely  as  it  did  ? 
Certainly  you  did  ;  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  it." 

The  doctor  knew  not  what  to  reply.  When  he  had  gathered 
his  faculties  for  a  moment,  he  denied  having  in  any  way  caused 
his  friend's  wrath,  or  that  he  had  sent  him  any  such  insulting  ar- 
ticles as  he  had  named.  This  equally  surprised  Mr.  Gouttyman 
and  his  friends,  to  whom,  except  as  the  preconcerted  plan  of  Doc- 
tor Cutieule,  all  seemed  inexplicable. 

"  Now,  doctor,"  said  A[r.  Gouttyman,  "you  perceive  that  I  am 
completely  restored,  why  do  you  persist  in  such  a  denial  ?  Come, 
confess  all,  receive  our  thanks  and  gratulations,  and  join  us  in  a 
mutual  good  health." 

The  doctor,  however,  protested  his  ignorance,  and  matters 
seemed  approaching  such  a  point  that,  fearing  another  fit  of  mad- 
ness was  brewing,  he  hastily  bade  the  company  good  morning  and 
took  his  leave. 

On  his  way  home  the  doctor  stopped  at  Kcuben  Stout's  inn, 
to  give  vent  to  his  suspicions  and  indignation.  But  tho  worthy 
host,  with  all  his  wisdom  and  experience,  could  offer  no  explan- 
ation of  the  afTair.  While  the  two  were  sitting  on  the  porch,  deep 
in  giving  or  hearing  the  perplexing  recital,  a  man  known  through- 
out that  region  as  "  Waggish  Bill "  approached,  and  when  he  had 
listened  to  the  whole  story,  surprised  them  by  bursting  out  in  a 
laugh  which  shook  him  to  the  centre. 

"Ah,  Bill,"  exclaimed  Reuben  Stout,  after  a  moment  of  won- 
dering silence,  "  I  sec  it  now.  Confess  it.  It  was  one  of  your 
tricks,  I  know.     Out  with  it,  man." 

"  And  what  will  I  nave  for  my  pains,"  inquired  Bill.  "  Excul- 
pation and  a  box  of  pills,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was  eager  to  hear 
the  man's  account. 

"  Not  enough  in  the  first  part,  but  too  much  in  the  second,"  re- 
plied the  man,  laughing  provokingly. 

"I'll  add  a  dose  of  powders,"  said  Doctor  Cutieule. 

"Poh!"  now  interrupted  the  innkeeper,  "I  will  offer  some- 
thing more  to  Bill's  liking — a  glass  of  my  best  beer  to  refresh 
you." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  cheap  for  such  a  story ;  but  I  give  it  under 
condition  of  a  glass  of  beer,  and,  as  the  doctor  said,  exculpation." 

"  Then  be  quick,  for  we  are  anxious,"  said  tho  doctor.  "  And 
I  will  add  to  this  a  second  glass." 

"  Thank  you,  doctor,  you  are  a  generous  man.  That  has 
always  been  my  opiuion,  notwithstanding  your  profession  ;  for 
you  see — " 

"  But  never  mind  this  flattery  now ;  on  with  your  explanation," 
exclaimed  the  physician. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Bill,  quietly,  "your  man,  Thomas,  on 
his  road  to  Squire  Gouttyman's,  stopped  a  minute  to  see  friend 
Reuben,  here ;  and  thinks  I  when  I  see  the  basket  so  nicely  done 
up,  I'll  see  what's  in  it.     So  I  took  ofl^the  cover — " 

"  Scamp  !"  muttered  the  doctor. 

"  And  took  the  contents  for  myself,  or  rather  made  an  honest 
exchange,  for  I  put  something  else  in  their  place ;  I  mean  the 
things  which  so  roused  the  hypocritical  chap  on  the  hill ;  and  said 
to  myself,  now  see  who's  the  best  doctor  for  that  kind  o'people. 
Dr.  Cutieule  or  myself.  So  that's  the  way  of  it  all ;  and  sure 
enough,  they  say  the  squire  is  all  right  again." 

The  doctor  felt  inclined  to  punish  the  man,  notwithstanding  his 
promise,  but  much  relieved  at  this  simple  explanation,  he  con- 
cealed his  wrath,  and  started  once  more  for  the  hypochondriac's 
house. 

Our  story,  however,  is  spinning  itself  longer  than  it  deserves,  so 
we  must  close  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Doctor  Cutieule  found  Mr.  Gouttyman  and  his  friends  still  pon- 
dering over  the  affair,  as  much  puzzled  as  the  doctor  had  been.  A 
few  moments  sufficed  to  understand  tho  whole  matter,  and  after  a 
few  joyous  gratulations  and  some  hearty  laughter  at  the  numerous 
mistakes  which  had  ended  so  happily  for  all,  Mr.  Gouttyman  sud- 
denly called  out,  "  And  where  is  your  man,  doctor  ?  Let  us  send 
for  him  immediately.  We  must  investigate  the  matter  fully,  and 
have  its  every  incident  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations." 

Thomas,  expecting  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  dilatoriness  in 
delivering  the  basket,  soon  appeared  before  his  inquisitors. 

"  And  wherefore,  Thomas  Tub,"  asked  Mr.  Gouttyman,  with 
the  air  of  a  judge,  "delayed  you  in  Reuben  Stout's  resting-place 
for  weary  travellers,  when  so  particularly  enjoined  by  your  master 
to  make  all  speed  V 

"It  was  a  hot  day,  sir." 

"  True.  And  was  it  to  seek  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays  tliat  you 
turned  from  your  pathl" 


Thomas  was,  we  rejoice  to  say,  a  truthful  man,  and  it  was 
finally,  after  many  questions,  discovered  that  Reuben  had  a 
daughter;  a  f.iir  maid,  against  whose  charms  the  heart  of  Thomas 
had  been  too  weak  to  rcist,  and  on  that  memoral)lc  day,  fraught 
with  so  many  curious  and  interesting  events,  Tiiomas  had  gained 
a  tender  promise  from  his  dulcinea. 

"  Then  bring  tlie  maid,"  said  Mr.  Gouttyman  again.  The 
blusliing  Petronclla  was  soon  led  in,  wondering  and  agitated,  but 
by  the  kind  assurances  of  those  around  her,  she  was  easily  com- 
posed and  reassured. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  tho  quondam  hypochondriac,  "  I  do 
not  boast  of  extraordinary  charity,  but  let  all  bear  witness  that  for 
once  I 'reward  unpretending  merit.'  Waggish  Bill,  I  find,  was 
the  direct  cause  of  that  happy  transposition  which  effected  my 
cure ;  but  he  has  had  even  more  than  his  deserts,  for  I  consider 
wags  degrading  nuisances.  This  good  man,  Thoma.s,  might 
claim  reward  as  the  secondary  cause,  for  without  his  fortunate  de- 
lay, what  might  now  have  been  my  condition?" 

"  My  salve  would  have  cured  you !"  interposed  the  doctor ;  but 
without  answering  this,  Mr.  Gouttyman  continued,  "  I  find  the 
primary  cause  of  the  whole  transaction  in  the  charm  of  this  mod- 
est maiden,  which  attracted  and  withheld  the  messenger,  Thomas. 
To  these  two,  then,  know  you  all,  that  I  give  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  a  cottage,  as  a  '  badge  of  merit.'  Let  these  be  a  mar- 
riage portion,  ray  friends,  and  before  another  fortnight  passes,  let 
me  see  you  snugly  domiciled  in  its  cozy  quarters." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  clue  of  that  happy  evening ; 
happy  to  all  concerned,  and  which,  may  I  not  hope,  reader,  has  ^ 
caused  a  sensation  of  pleasure  to  others,  who,  seated  by  their  fir^T 
sides,  have  listened  to  ray  story  ? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ARTIST  LIFE  AND  THE  WOMAN  LIFE. 

BY    MARY   A.    LOWELL. 

Nrstled  under  the  Alpine  shadows,  and  surrounded  by  the 
wildest  scenery  in  Switzerland,  was  the  home  of  the  painter, 
Joseph  Kaufman.  Married  at  an  early  age,  he  had  brought  the 
gentle  Catherine  Shepler  to  this  romantic  retreat,  over  which  the 
loving  vines  mantled,  and  around  which  the  bright  flowers  which 
are  found  in  this  clime,  bloomed  with  tenfold  beauty,  because  of 
the  cultivation  bestowed  upon  them.  To  a  painter's  eye,  nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  blending  of  mountain  and 
vale,  of  the  wildest  scenery  with  the  softened  beauties  of  a  careful 
training,  and  above  all,  the  beautiful  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  gives  to  every  object  its  most  perfect  hue. 

Unlike  many  followers  of  his  art,  Joseph  Kaufman  cared  little 
for  renown.  He  loved  Nature,  and  he  delighted  in  copying  her 
works  ;  but  for  the  fame  or  wealth  it  might  bring,  he  had  little 
thought.  Catherine  worshipped  her  husband's  genius,  which  she 
could  well  appreciate.  She  lived  almost  wholly  in  the  little  quiet 
room  where  he  painted,  interesting  herself  in  every  detail  of  his 
pictures,  and  lending  a  charm  to  his  undisturbed  and  tranquil 
labors,  by  her  cheerful  presence. 

One  little  recessed  window,  shaded  thickly  by  vines,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  light  from  another  which  was  cut  high  in  the 
wall  to  facilitate  his  work,  was  almost  always  occupied  by  the 
gentle  wife  and  her  work-basket,  and  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band there  was  always  a  table  on  which  were  the  flowers  they  both 
loved  so  well.  Beyond,  from  the  loop-holes  in  the  vines,  she  saw 
the  eternal  mountains,  stretching  far  away  in  the  blue  distance, 
while  their  white  tops  covered  with  snow,  were  sometimes  lighted 
with  the  sunset  glow  which  would  make  one  almost  believe  them 
the  sapphire  gates  that  lead  to  paradise.  The  pair  had  lived  here 
four  or  five  years,  as  happily  as  mortals  could  be— at  least  they 
thought  they  were  so — but  it  remained  for  time  to  develop  a  new 
source  of  bliss. 

In  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  flower-month,  in  the  year  1742,  a  child 
angel  was  born  to  them,  whom  the  world  afterwards  knew  by  the 
name  of  Maria  Angelica  Kadfmajj.  How  beautiful  was  the 
life  of  this  little  child !  Surrounded  Sy  the  most  romantic  scenery, 
on  which  her  eyes  dwelt  with  delight,  the  idol  of  her  parents,  to 
whom  she  came  as  a  divine  gift  from  the  good  Father,  her  days  of 
childhood  passed  without  a  cloud.  Her  mother  taught  her  music, 
and  her  father  painting.  In  both  she  was  a  ready  scholar,  and, 
in  time,  surpassing  both  her  teachers.  For  the  first  time,  ambition 
was  awakened  in  the  minds  of  these  two  whose  lives  had,  hitherto, 
passed  so  quietly.  They  felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  hide  genius  like 
hers  from  the  world  that  was  so  eager  to  receive  all  who  come 
with  the  unmistakable  stamp  upon  their  brows. 

Is  it  wise  to  send  out  such  sensitive  natures  into  that  same 
eager,  flattering  world  which  so  beckons  and  praises  its  favorites  ; 
and,  after  crowning  them  with  flowers,  bids  them  sit  down  in  the 
dust,  with  only  tho  withered  wreath  as  their  guerdon  ?  "  Far  out 
at  sea"  we  send  our  pure  "white  butterflies,"  only  that  when 
"  night  comes  with  wind  and  rain,"  their  white  wings  droop,  and 
they  perish  before  the  storm.  Then  we  sit  down  and  comfort  our- 
selves, if  we  can,  with  the  thought  that  while  here,  they  have 
"  known,  and  felt,  and  seen  a  larger  life  and  hope,  though  lost  far 
out  at  sea." 

To  this  same  flattering,  beckoning  world,  Angelica  was  taken  ; 
to  Milan,  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Rome.  At  the  latter  place  she 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  English  ambassador  and  his  lady — 
Lord  and  Lady  Wentworth.  AVith  them  she  travelled  a  great 
deal,  and  eventually  accompanied  Lady  Wentworth  to  London. 
Here  her  artist  life  rapidly  developed  itself.  With  such  a  patron- 
ess, it  was  not  difficult  to  become  distinguished,  and  Angelica's 
reput.ition  was  here  fully  and  entirely  cstablisbod.     She  attracted 


the  notice  of  royalty,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  we  find  hcra 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  true  child  of  simplicity,  the  Swiss  maiden  retained  her  un- 
sophisticated manners,  in  the  busy  world  of  London.  Guileless 
herself,  she  was  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  others  ;  and  when  her 
destiny  came  to  her,  in  the  person  of  Albert  Von  Haller,  a  Ger- 
man count,  who  had  frequented  her  studio  for  some  time,  and 
professed  an  extravagant  admiration,  not  only  for  her  paintings, 
but  for  herself,  Angelica  musing  thoughtfully  on  her  unprotected 
state,  listened,  loved,  manied  him. 

Already  her  art  had  brought  iier  wealth.  She  possessed  money 
and  jewels  sufticient  to  meet  any  emergency — even  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  her  labors,  if  need  be — and,  with  the  afl'ectionate  improv- 
idence of  a  woman,  she  placed  them  all  in  the  hands  of  her  hus- 
band. They  had  been  married  but  a  few  weeks,  when  she  dis- 
covered that  he  had  absconded  with  all  her  possessions.  Tho  ar- 
rival of  the  real  count,  to  whom  her  worthlc  s  husband  was  only 
a  servant,  but  whom  he  had  successfully  personated  to  the  London 
tradesmen,  as  well  as  to  herself,  unfolded  the  deception,  and  nearly 
cost  the  poor  victim  her  life. 

Now  came  the  deep  regret  that  she  had  ever  left  her  Alpine 
home.  Far  happier  had  she  been,  a  simple  Swi.vs  girl,  dwelling 
beneath  her  father's  humble  roof,  or  even  tending  her  flocks  upon 
the  mountains.  With  what  depth  of  grief  did  she  look  back  upon 
the  happy  time  when  she  had  listened  at  sunset  to  the  Alpine  song 
of  praise,  echoed  by  the  shepherds  from  hill  to  hill,  or  walked  with 
her  dear  old  father  to  the  mountain  top  to  catch  the  grandeur  of  a 
Swiss  sunrise.  In  vain  were  these  regrets — but  here  in  England, 
the  scene  of  her  humiliation,  she  could  not  stay.  To  Rome  she 
.bent  her  steps,  almost  reckless  now  of  professional  fame,  but  un- 
able to  give  up  her  labors,  both  from  necessity,  and  from  the 
desire  to  occupy  her  mind  with  something  that  should  drive  away 
the  remembrance  of  her  bitter  mortification  With  a  feeling  of 
relief  she  heard  of  the  death  of  him  who  had  so  cruelly  cast  a 
shadow  upon  her  life. 

At  Rome  she  became,  necessarily,  thrown  into  the  society  of 
artists.  Tho  stiff,  formal  punctilios  of  English  society  gave  place 
to  a  hearty  and  easy  sociality  among  those  of  a  kindred  profession, 
and  is  the  charm  of  Italian  social  life.  Angelica  grew  gradually 
less  sad.  Ilcr  eyes  assumed  a  new  brightness  and  her  cheek  an 
added  color.  Amidst  tho  beautiful  creations  of  her  pencil,  she 
herself  was  the  greatest  charm  of  her  studio.  She  had  not  out- 
grown the  free,  unconscious  grace  of  her  mountain  step,  and  her 
figure  and  face  were  yet  beautiful  as  ever,  although  it  must  be 
owned  that  thirty-four  years  had  pas.-.cd  over  them. 

So  thought  Signer  Zuechi,  a  noble  Italian  artist,  who  could 
not  behold  unmoved,  the  perfections  of  his  fair  neighbor.  Mad- 
emoiselle Kaufman.  She  had  never  borne  the  name  of  the  man 
by  whom  she  had  been  disgraced. 

At  first  Angelica  shrunk  from  hearing  the  name  of  love,  but 
the  persevering  attachment  of  the  grave  and  dignified  Zuechi,  to 
whom  she  revealed  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  at  length  won  her 
heart,  and  she  consented  to  beeorDC  his  wife. 

A  long  and  changeless  calm  followed.  Zuechi  was  the  kindest 
of  husbands,  the  best  and  worthiest  of  men.  Never,  since  she  bad 
sat  bj-  her  mother's  side  at  the  little  vine-mantled  window  in  her 
Alpine  home,  had  she  felt  a  peace  so  serene  as  blest  her  now. 

And  so  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  two  kept  on  their  quiet 
way,  unheeding  the  world,  yet  winning  golden  opinions  from 
those  who  could  best  appreciate  their  talents,  until,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  Angelica,  still  beautiful  in  her  serene  old  age,  and  with 
talents  that  had  not  shown  a  symptom  of  decay,  fell  asleep  to 
awake  in  that  land  where  alone  the  artist  may  realize  all  the  beau- 
tiful conceptions  that  mortal  powers  can  never  achieve. 


<    m^m    > 


THOUGHTS  TO  BE  REIAIEMBERED. 

The  object  of  all  knowledge  is  truth.  The  essence  of  all  moral 
goodness  is  love.  The  spring  of  all  spiritual  activity  is  faith. 
The  foundation  of  every  virtue  is  humility.  The  first  duty  of  a 
sinner  is  repentance.  The  fountain  of  all  blessing  is  Jesus  Christ. 
The  source  of  all  grace  and  peace  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Our  own  happiness  is  the  best  promoted  by  seeking  the 
welfare  of  others.  The  most  eft'ectual  security  against  evil  is 
trust  in  God.  The  most  valuable  riches  is  contentment.  The 
best  antidote  against  melancholy  is  occupation.  The  surest  rem- 
edy against  the  fear  of  death  is  the  hope  of  heaven.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  human  happiness  is  sin.  The  most  effectual  means  of 
obtaining  good  for  ourselves  and  others  is  prayer.  The  light 
to  guide  every  step  of  our  progress  is  the  Bible. — Dr.  Alexander. 

4    ^mm    > 

Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  woman  has  more  republican 
a  mind  and  character  than  man. — S.  Dubai/. 

d:?-  O  N  E      D  O  L  L  AR.  .£0 
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ST.   MAKK's    church,  TOLLINQTON   PABK,  HOLLOWAY,  ENGLAND. 


ST.  MARK'S  CHURCH,  TOLLINGTON  PARK,  HOLIiOWAY. 

The  increasing  popular  taste  for  elegant  architecture  in  this 
coantry,  and  the  avidity  with  which  architectural  models  are 
sought  for  and  studied,  have  induced  us  to  publish  the  engraving 
of  the  fine  English  church  which  graces  this  page.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  size  and  commanding  beauty  and  purity  of  style,  it  was 
erected  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  hence  commends  itself  to  our 


avorable  attention.  This  church  is  situated  in  Tol- 
lington  parish,  England.  In  plan  the  church  is  cruci- 
form, consisting  of  nave,  north  and  souUi  transepts, 
chancel,  chancel  aisles,  small  octangular  vestry,  and 
stair  turrets  leading  to  transept  galleries,  and  there  is 
also  a  western  gallery  ;  the  style  adopted  is  the  eaily 
English   of  the  thirteenth  century.     It  is  built  with 


BRIDGE    OP   8A1NT   MAURICE,  IN   THE   VALAI8,  SWI'IZERLAND. 


Kentish  rag  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  total  accommodation  is 
for  1076  persons.  The  internal  arrangement  is  free  from  obstraction,  and  the 
exterior  seems  well  adapted  to  an  apparently  very  limited  site.  The  roof 
timbers  are  open  to  the  church,  and,  together  with  the  internal  fittings,  are 
stained  and  varnished.  The  seats  are  all  open  benches,  with  plainly  cut  bench 
ends.  The  pulpit  and  desk  are  of  suitable  character.  The  front  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  early  English  style.  The  chancel  windows  are  filled  in  with 
stained  glass.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  a  satisfactory  structure  for 
the  limited  amount  ot  expenditure  in  its  erection— namely,  $25,000. 

SWISS  SCENERY. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page  and  the  first  upon  the  next  are  illustra- 
tions of  Swiss  scenery,  and  both  exhibit  charming  landscapes.  Both  views 
were  taken  in  the  Valais,  Switzerland.  The  first  is  a  view  of  the  bridge  ot 
the  village  of  St.  Maurice,  and  the  second  the  baths  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Maurice.  The  bridge  scene  is  one  of  those  that  never  fail  to  delight  the 
eye  of  the  lover  of  nature.  The  bridge  itself  is  a  graceful  structure,  and  the 
continuation  of  wood  and  water,  valley  and  mountain,  architecture  and  wil- 
derness, is  very  striking.  There  are  few  sites  more  picturesque  on  the  road 
from  Besanqon  to  Milan  than  that  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Valais.  The  bridge, 
of  a  single  arch,  boldly  thrown  over  the  Rhone,  forms  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  is  finished  on  both  banks,  near  which  are  seen,  on  the  right  bank, 
the  first  houses  of  St.  Maurice,  attached  like  swallows  nests.  In  the  back- 
giound,  the  Dent  de  Mordes,  a  gigantic  mountain  of  pyramidal  form,  con- 
ceals summits  yet  more  elevated,  which  are  revealed  to  the  traveller  as  he 
penetrates  the  deep  valley.  In  going  thither  from  Pans  a  road  to  the  left 
leads  to  the  village  of  Lavey,  which  is  reached  by  ascending  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  through  luxuriant  orchards.  Here  is  the  establishment  of  ther- 
mal waters,  founded  a  few  years  since,  and  enjoying  great  repute  and  p^itron- 
a^'o  The  buildings  are  neat  and  unostentatious,  and  the  grounds  laul  out 
with  great  taste  and  in  harmony  with  the  grand  character  of  the  surroitiidiiig 
scenery  The  pure  air  and  the  romance  of  the  site,  together  with  the  plain 
and  simple  food  furnished  to  visitors,  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  restoration 
of  healtti  a.<  the  waters  themselves.  The  whole  region  hereabout  is  charming 
and  romantic. 

THE  NAWAB  OF  MOOKSHEDABAD  AT  PRAYER. 

The  large  engraving  on  the  next  page  is  from  a  drawing  of  an  East  Indian 
artist,  and  is  interesting  as  a  faithful  representation  of  a  splendor  that  is  rap- 
idly pa.'ising  away,  and  will  hereafter  live  only  in  tradition,  or  in  the  pauca  of 
such  records  as  our  own.  Before  many  years,  all  of  India  will  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  Europeans.  The  scene  before  us  is  a  striking  one,  and  resembles 
rather  a  stage  pHgeant  than  a  picture  of  actual  life.  The  oriental  potentates 
certainly  know  how  to  produce  dramatic  eflTcct.  The  nawab  is  seated  on  a 
magnificent  throne  at  prayer,  clinging  even  in  the  hour  of  devotion  to  his 
.herished  pipe.  Around  him  are  his  guards  with  banners  and  arms,  while  on 
the  tteps  of  the  altar  sits  the  venerable  officiating  priest  reading  the  service. 
It  may  be  a  long  while  before  the  religion  of  the  East  is  changed,  but  it  will 
be  speedily  shorn  of  its  splendor  as  the  domination  parses  into  other  hand^. 
And  what  a  magnificent  empire  is  that  which  Britain  will  soon  grasp  in  its 
unity.  The  tract  of  country  generally  described  as  India,  or  Hindo.iian,  is 
situated  ill  the  northeast  quarter  of  Asia,  being  comprehended  within  the  lati- 
tudes of  8  degrees  and  35  degrees  north,  and  the  longitudes  of  68  degrees  and 
92  degrees  east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  a 
lofty  range,  which,  commencing  at  the  Indus  and  terminating  beyond  Bootan, 
separate  it  from  the  table  land  of  Thibet,  and  the  Tartarian  deserts.  To- 
wards the  south  it  is  everywhere  washed  by  the  ocean,  into  which  it  projects 
in  the  form  of  a  bold  peninsula.  The  extreme  length  of  Hindostan  has  been 
computed  to  exceed  1908  miles— its  extreme  breadth  1 500  ;  yet  such  is  the 
irregularity  of  its  form,  that  the  superficial  extent  cannot  be  estimated  at  iiioro 
than  1,300  000  square  miles.  Of  these  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles  belong 
to  England,  and  the  remainder  to  native  States  under  her  protection.     The 
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total  native  population  may  be  estimated  at  160,000,000.  The 
surface  of  the  Indian  peninsula  varies  greatly  in  level — extending 
from  the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  of  27,000  feet ;  and  its  climate 
varies  with  the  degrees  of  elevation.  Its  vast  plains  present  the 
double  harvest,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  even  the  burning  des- 
erts of  the  torrid  zone.  The  lower  heights  arc  enriched  by  the 
fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  climates  ;  and  the  upper  steppes 
are  clothed  with  the  vast  pine  forests  of  the  north  ;  whilst  the 
highest  pinnacles  arc  buried  beneath  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
arctic  xone.  All  accounts  concur  in  showing  that,  loijg  before 
the  greatness  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  India  was  the 
seat  of  a  highly-cultivated  civilization,  and  that  whilst  the  people 
of  the  West  were  naked  savages,  "  the  princes  and  nobles  of  In- 
dia dwelt  in  splendid  palaces,  and  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  pro- 
ducts of  its  looms,  glittering  with  gold  and  gems,  indulged  a  cor- 
responding luxury  in  every  art  and  habit  of  their  lives,"  the  trade 
with  the  East  was  then,  and  for  many  centuries  continued,  the 
principal,  almost  the  only,  commercial  enterprise  in  the  world. 
Tyre,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  at  a  later  period  Venice 
and  Genoa,  became  the  chief  emporiums  for  the  rich  gauzes,  silks, 
spices,  and  gems  of  India,  which  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Europe.  Although  she  suffered  at  distant 
intervals  from  partial  invasions  on  her  northern  frontier  by  the 
Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  by  the  Greeks,  at  various 
periods,  beginning  with  Alexander  and  ending  with  Antiochus, 
and  afterwards  from  incursions  by  the  Scythian  nomads  and  the 
Tart.ir  hordes,  India  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  her  national  in- 
dependence under  her  ancient  Hindoo  princes  down  to  about  the 
year  1000,  when  the  Mahometans,  under  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee, 
conquered  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  Delhi  being  made  the  seat  of  their  government.  At  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  fierce  AfTghans  became  conquer- 
ors, and  usui7)ed  the  rule,  which,  however,  they  held  but  for  a 
century.  Timour  the  Tartar,  commonly  known  as  Tamerlane, 
was  the  next  conqueror ;  but  his  career  was  little  else  than  one  of 
plunder,  and,  when  he  left  the  scene  of  his  devastations,  the  whole 
country  became  divided  into  a  number  of  small  independent 
States,  some  Mahometan  and  some  Hindoo.  In  1C52,  Babur,  a 
descendant  of  Timour,  reconquered  all  these  States,  and  reestab- 
lished  the  Mogul  throne  at  Delhi.  The  Mogul  Empire,  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  splendor,  was  divided  into  thirty-seven  pro- 
vinces, which  had  formerly  been  so  many  separate  kingdoms  ;  with, 
in  addition,  the  kingdoms  of  Visapoor,  Golconda,  and  of  the 
Carnatic,  which  were  tributaries  to  the  Mogul.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  dependence  of  many  of  these  provinces 
upon  the  empire  was  frequently  little  else  than  nominal,  many  of 
the  rajahs  asserting  their  independence,  and  sometimes  even  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  emperor.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks  and 
qualifications,  the  Great  Mogul  was  considered  the  most  powerful, 
tn  he  was  the  richest,  sovereign  in  the  universe.  His  annual 
revenues  were  estimated  at  387,000,000  rupees  (one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  his  wealth  in  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones  was  incalculable.  The  discovery  by  Vasco  de  Gama, 
in  1498,  of  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
effooted  a  revolution  in  the  commercial  relations  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  time  the  Europeans  first  visited  India,  and  mixed  with 
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their  political  affairs,  the  power  of  the  natives  began  to  decay. 
The  history  of  British  India,  embracing  that  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  has  now  received  its  death-blow  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  government,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of 
great  events  that  the  world  has  furnished.     It  is  full  of  thrilling 


tragedies  and  crimes,  in  which  both  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
great  struggle  for  wealth  and  dominion  have  been  equally  incul- 
pated. But  the  burthen  of  guilt  of  course  rests  with  the  more  civ- 
ilized and  enlightened  of  the  two.  Still,  England  should  be  the 
controlling  power  in  India  in  the  interest  of  the  world. 


THE  NAWAB  OP  MOORSHEDABAD  AT  PRAYER. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

BT  MTRTA   MAT. 

I'm  Tery  sad  to-night,  mother, 

I'm  very  sad  and  lone. 
The  earth  no  mere  looks  bright,  mother 

My  fondest  hopes  have  flown, 
And  I  have  come  with  aching  brow. 

And  wildly  throbbing  heart, 
Once  more  beside  your  knee  to  bow, 

0  bid  me  not  depart! 

I  left  you  long  ago,  mother, 

To  chase  the  bubble,  fame; 
I  did  not  think  how  false  its  glow, 

IIow  empty  was  it?  name. 
And  ever,  as  I  sought  to  twine 

Its  laurels  round  my  brow, 
Before  ambition's  dazzling  shrine 

With  reverence  to  bow, 
I  found  a  thorn  with  every  rose, 

And  poison  with  its  breath, 
And  where  I  thought  to  find  repose 

X  found  the  sting  of  death. 

I  flung  the  laurel-wreath  aside. 

For  love  my  bosom  thrilled; 
Ah,  then  methought  this  aching  void 

Will  evermore  be  filled. 
But  I  have  found  that  love's  pure  ray 

Is  but  a  meteor's  gleam, 
Twill  soon  in  darkness  fade  away, 

** Things  are  not  what  they  seem." 

There  breathed  from  out  the  shadowy  past 

A  voice  that  seemed  to  say, 
'  There  is  a  love  which  still  will  last 

When  other  loves  decay." 
And  to  that  beacon-star  I  turned 

My  eager,  earnest  gaze, 
O,  mother,  how  my  heart  has  yearned 

For  the  love  of  childhood's  days. 

I  knew  you  would  not  chide,  mother, 

And  so  I've  come  again  ; 
Thoughts  like  a  lava-tide,  mother, 

Hush  o'er  my  burning  brain. 
I've  ceased  my  weary  wauderings  now, 

With  heart  oppressed  by  care ; 
0,  lay  your  soft  hand  on  my  brow, 

■Twill  cool  the  fever  there! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ADVENTURES  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA-No.  2. 

BT    WALTER   CLARENCE. 

Off  St.  Paid  de  Loando  — A  suspected  Spanish  Slaver. — An  unwel- 
come consort. — An  invitation  to  come  on  hoard. — The  Pampero  ! — 
'I'he  mast  and  tiyhl  men  overboard. — Incivility  of  a  friend. — In 
port  to  repair  damages  — An  unexpected  visitor. — Tricked  out  of  a 
twentyfiue  thousand  dollar  prize. 

The  sea,  on  the  African  coast,  between  the  tropics,  is  usually 
calm,  and  the  atmosphere  dreadfully  oppressive.  During  the  day 
the  wind  mostly  blows  from  seaward,  but,  after  nightfall,  a  land 
breeze  sets  in,  blowing  across  the  great  desert  in  the  interior,  hot 
and  dry  to  a  painful  degree.  Violent  gusts  of  wind,  however, 
frequently  occur,  especially  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  rivalling  a  hurricane  in  their  fury,  and  accompanied 
by  torrents  of  rain.  Fortunately  these  high  winds  mostly  blow  off 
the  shore,  so  that  a  vessel  suddenly  caught  by  one  of  the  "  white 
squalls,"  or,  as  they  are  technically  styled,  "  pamperos,"  can  scud 
before  them  in  safety.  They  are  dangerous  at  any  time,  but  if 
tbey  blow  from  seaward,  a  vessel  caught  in  a  squall  near  the  land 
would  have  no  hope  of  safety. 

A  white  squall,  unless  to  mariners  long  accustomed  to  African 
coast  navigation,  gives  little  warning  of  its  approach.  A  faint 
white  cloud — from  w^liich  the  squall  takes  its  name — is  seen  lin- 
gering in  the  horizon,  gracefully  increasing  in  size,  yet  apparently 
80  insignificant,  that  to  the  uninitiated  it  forebodes  no  danger.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  it  forms  a  semi-circle,  and  "  horse-tails  "  be- 
gin to  shoot  upward  from  it.  As  soon  as  these  prognostications 
of  the  coming  tempest  are  noted,  the  experienced  mariner  clues  up 
and  furls  his  lighter  sails,  hauls  up  his  mainsail,  and  stands  pre- 
pared at  a  moment's  warning  to  let  go  his  topsail-sheets  and  hal- 
yards, and  allow  his  vessel  to  scud  before  the  wind.  The  white 
cloud  rises  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  assumes  a  darker  ap- 
pearance, until  the  entire  canopy  of  heaven  is  shrouded  in  sable 
clouds;  the  wind  howls  fearfully,  the  thunder  roars  and  the 
lightning  flashes,  while  the  ruin  is  driven  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion by  the  force  of  the  tempest.  The  duration  of  the  squall  is 
generally  from  two  to  four  hours,  but  seldom  exceeding  two  hours, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  it  ceases  suddenly  as  it  came,  the 
sky  clears,  and  the  sun  bursts  through  the  dark  panoply,  and  darts 
forth  its  sweltering  rays  with  redoubled  intensity. 

During  the  squall  the  ocean  is  one  mass  of  white,  glistening 
foam,  but  the  force  of  the  wind  beats  down  the  billows,  and  the 
water  is  perfectly  smooth ;  when,  however,  the  gale  lias  subsided 
a  short  cross  sea  arises,  which,  for  some  hours,  communicates  a 
very  unpleasant  motion  to  the  ship;  particulariy,  as  after  the 
squall  generally  comes  a  calm,  as  the  old  adage  goes,  and  there  is 
not  a  breath  of  wind  to  keep  the  vessel  steady. 

The  shipS'Of-war  employed  upon  the  coa.tt  of  Africa,  are  usually 
small  vessels.  There  may  be  a  frigate  on  board  which  is  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  commandcrmchief  of  the  station,  and  perhaps  n 
sloop-of-war ;  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  squadron  are  generally 
brigs  and  schooners ;  of  late  years,  small  steamers  arc  almost  uni- 


versally employed,  which  di'aw  Utile  water  and  are  adapted  to 
cruise  alongshore,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  narrow,  shallow 
creeks  and  rivers  with  which  the  coast  abounds.  Slavers  captured 
upon  the  coast  in  the  act  of  taking  on  board  their  human  cargo, 
are  almost  invariably  captured  by  the  smaller  class  of  cruisers.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  slaver  finding  himself  hard  pressed, 
shows  fight,  and  it  is  not  invariably  the  case  that  the  cruiser  gets 
the  better  of  his  desperate  opponent. 

Shoitly  after  the  capture  of  the  "  Baracoota  "  by  the  "  Superb," 
the  latter  vessel  was  .appointed  guard  ship  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  I 
was  transferred  to  the  "Alert"  schooner  of  six  guns,  four-pound 
c.irronades,  and  one  long  six-pounder  amidships.  While  cruising 
one  day  off  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  the  look-out  at  the  masthead 
hailed  the  quarterdeck,  and  repoited  a  sail  in  sight. 

"  Where  away  V  sang  out  the  lieutenant  in  command,  whom,  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  shall  in  future  designate  as  the  captain. 

"Just  creeping  out  from  under  the  land,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  make  her  out  to  be  V 

"  A  full-rigged  brig,  sir." 

"Hand  me  the  spy-glass,  quartermaster,"  said  the  captain. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  not  yet  daylight, 
which  accounted  for  our  not  perceiving  the  vessel  from  the  deck, 
as  she  was  in  the  shadow  of  a  rather  lofty  headland ;  but  we  were 
not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  shore  ourselves.  With  the  aid 
of  the  spy-glass  she  was  plainly  visible. 

"Deuced  like  tlie  'Active,'  she  looks  !"  said  the  captain,  lower- 
ing the  spy-glass  and  speaking  in  a  disappointed  tone  of  voice. 
"Jepson  is  everywhere  at  once  with  that  brig  of  his.  He  wont 
give  a  fellow  a  chance." 

We  were  all  jealous  of  the  "Active,"  whose  commander,  Lieu- 
tenant Jepson,  had  taken  more  prizes,  either  by  good  luck,  or  good 
management,  or  both  combined,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
put  together. 

"  Too  bad,  by  Jove  !"  continued  our  captain.  "  Here  have  we 
been  cruising  these  three  weeks  past,  waiting  for  the  Spaniard  who 
is  known  to  be  loading  in  some  nook  on  the  Angola  coast,  and 
now,  when  she  must  bo  full  and  about  showing  herself  in  blue 
water,  Jepson  must  poke  his  brig  right  under  our  very  noses,  and 
either  capture  the  slaver  himself,  or  share  the  prize  with  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  fellow,  if  he  were  off  Cape  Blanco,  could  smell  out  a 
prize  down  here  at  Loando." 

"  It  may  not  be  the  'Active,'  "  said  the  first  lieutenant.  "Per- 
haps some  palm-oil  or  ivory  trader,  or  perhaps  the  Spanish  slaver 
herself." 

"And  perhaps  not,"  said  the  captain,  angrily,  determined  ap- 
parently to  believe  that  the  sail  in  sight  was  the  "Active."  "Do 
you  make  her  out  more  clearly  now?"  he  shouted  to  the  man 
aloft.     "  She  has  come  out  from  the  headland." 

"She  has  very  square  yards,  and  two' new  breadths  in  her 
main-topsail,  sir." 

"  To  be  sure  she  has,"  muttered  the  captain ;  "  I  can  make 
them  out  plain  enough  myself,"  again  lifting  the  spy-glass  to 
his  eye.  "Peters,"  speaking  to  a  quartermaster,  "how  many 
new  cloths  did  we  spare  the  '  Active '  for  her  main-topsail,  at  St. 
Thomas?" 

"  Two,  sir." 

"  I  knew  it.  That  vessel's  the  'Active,'  for  half  my  share  of 
prize-money  this  cruise.  A  mighty  small  wager,  too,  from  the 
appearance  of  things  !" 

Day  was  rapidly  dawning.  Other  glasses  were  called  into  re- 
quisition, and  from  the  paint  on  the  hull,  as  well  as  from  the  gen- 
eral model  of  the  vessel,  the  stepping  of  the  masts,  the  breadth  of 
the  yards  and  the  new  canvass  in  the  mainsail,  no  one  on  board 
the  Alert  doubted  that  the  brig  was  our  lucky  and  by  no  means 
welcome  companion  on  the  station. 

"  She's  heading  to  the  southward,"  continued  the  captain.  (We 
were  laying-to,  under  easy  sail).  "I  warrant  Jepson  has  some  ob- 
ject in  steering  that  course.  Turn  out  all  hands  and  make  sail, 
sir,"  addressing  the  first  lieutenant ;  "  we'll  be  in  his  wake,  at  all 
events ;  the  Alert  can  sail  as  fast  as  she  can.  The  confounded 
fellow  shan't  have  the  sport  all  to  himself,  if  he  has  smelt  out  the 
Spaniaid." 

The  schooner  was  crowded  with  sail,  alow  and  aloft,  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  this  paragraph,  and  her  course 
was  shaped  so  as  to  follow  close  in  the  wake  of  our  comrade.  The 
brig  was  now  clear  of  the  land  and  it  was  broad  daylight.  We 
were  about  two  miles  apart  at  six  bells,  and  at  eight  bells,  when 
the  hands  were  piped  to  breakfast,  we  seemed  neither  to  have 
gained  nor  lost  a  furlong. 

"Jepson  might  have  the  politeness  to  heave-to  till  we  come 
up,"  said  the  captain,  testily.  "  Show  our  private  signals,  Mr. 
Lambert." 

The  flags  were  run  up  the  main-topgallant-head,  and  almost 
immediately  answer  was  made  by  the  brig,  which  hoisted  the 
])rivate  signal  of  the  Active. 

"  Confound  him,  he  shall  heave-to,  if  he  has  an  ounce  of  civility 
in  his  composition !"  cried  the  captain.  "  Hoist  the  signal  to  request 
him  to  come  on  board  to  breakfast." 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

"  Dine  with  me,"  was  the  response. 

"  That's  cool,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  descended 
the  companion  ladder  to  breakfast,  in  no  very  pleasant  frame  of 
mind. 

After  breakfast  every  inch  of  canvass  that  could  be  crowded  up- 
on the  schooner  was  set.  Still  ten,  eleven,  twelve  o'clock  came 
and  passed,  and  stil!  we  neither  increased  nor  lessened  our  distance 
from  the  brig.  All  this  time  the  captain  was  fuming  and  fretting. 
The  dinner  hour  approached  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  brig's 
heaving  to. 

"  IIow  the  deuce  does  he  supposp  I'm  to  get  on  board  to  din- 


ner?" said  the  captain,  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  ludicrously  petulant 
that  the  first  lieutenant  and  I  could  not  help  smiling,  although,  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  felt  annoyed  ourselves  to  find  the  "  lucky  Active," 
as  she  was  called,  on  what  we  considered  our  cruising-ground  by 
right  of  priority. 

"  Hoist  the  signal  to  heave-to,  so  that  I  can  get  aboard,"  said 
the  captain,  at  the  dinner  hour,  eight  bells. 

"  In  chase,"  was  the  laconic  response. 

"  In  qhase  of  Lucifer !"  cried  the  captain.  "  So  are  wo  in  chase 
of  the  Active ;  but  what  object  Jepson  can  have  in  keeping  on  this 
course,  I  can't  conceive.  We  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  slaver's 
track.     Ask  him  where  he's  bound  ?" 

"  To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — secret  orders,"  was  the  response 
to  our  interrogator}'  signal. 

"  Confound  the  fellow,  he's  poking  fun  at  us  !"  cried  the  irate 
captain.  "  First  he  signalizes  for  me  to  dine  with  him,  then  '  in 
chase,'  and  now,  that  he's  bound  for  the  Cape,  under  secret  orders  ! 
And  all  this  blessed  morning  we've  wasted,  running  a  wild-goose- 
chase  after  him,  while  the  Spaniard,  ten  to  one,  has  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  slipping  out  of  port,  and  making  good  his  escape!" 

However,  we  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  brig.  The 
breeze  was  now  freshening  astern,  and  we  had  the  benefit  of  it, 
while  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  Active.  Had  she  been  a  slaver, 
we  were  near  enough  to  have  crippled  her  with  our  "long  Tom." 
For  some  reason  or  rather,  however — perhaps  for  fun,  and  just  to 
annoy  us — Lieutenant  Jepson  seemed  to  be  determined  that  wo 
should  not  come  up  with  him.  We  could  see  with  the  aid  of  our 
telescopes  that  the  crew  of  the  brig  were  occupied  in  wetting  the 
sails,  and  tautening  her  sheets,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  what 
wind  she  had.  It  was  rude,  assuredly,  when  it  must  have  been 
evident  to  her  commander  that  we  wished  to  speak  him. 

"If  it  had  only  been  the  Spaniard,"  muttered  the  captain, as  he 
testily  strode  to  and  fro  the  quarter-deck,  "we  should  catch  him 
nicely  now.  We  could  send  her  masts  over  the  side,  and  rake  her 
fore  and  aft  at  this  distance." 

The  wind  had  died  away  again,  and  it  was  now  nearly  calm. 

"Tack  ship,  sir!"  said  the  captain,  stopping  suddenly  in  his 
walk.  "  I'm  tired  of  this  folly ;  we've  lost  too  much  time  already ; 
perhaps  committed  a  fatal  error.  If  that  infernal  Spaniard  should 
have  dodged  us,  now  !" 

"I'm  afraid  we're  going  to  catch  a  pampero,  sir !"  said  the 
first  lieutenant.  "  Do  you  see  that  white  cloud  gathering  to 
leeward?  ' 

"By  Jove,  so  we  are,  sure  enough  !"  cried  the  captain.  "In 
stun'sails  ;  clew  up  the  royals  and  topgallant-sails  ;  stand  by  the 
topsail-halyards  ;  mind  your  helm,  quartermaster  !  Jepson  doesn't 
seem  to  bo  aware  of  it.  I  should  be  more  than  half  pleased  to  see 
him  lose  his  masts  !" 

It  was  true  ;  the  brig  still  kept  aloft  all  her  crowded  sail,  and 
had  considerably  increased  her  distance  from  us,  while  we  had 
been  shortening  our  canvass.  No  sooner,  however,  had  we  made 
ready  for  the  anticipated  squall,  than  he  did  the  same  so  quickly 
that  his  upi)er  spars  were  laid  bare  as  if  by  magic. 

"  By  jingo,  Jepson  has  his  lads  well  trained  !"  exclaimed  our 
captain,  pleased  in  spite  of  his  jealousy,  at  witnessing  the  smart- 
ness and  activity  of  the  brig's  crew ;  "  he  handles  the  vessel  beau- 
tifully ! — Let  run  the  foretopsail-halyards  ;  let  go  the  sheets ;  let 
all  fly  !  Quick,  lads,  quick  !  Let  her  scud  before  it,  quarter- 
master." 

The  white  squall  came  up  with  even  unusual  fury  and  rapidity. 
It  struck  both  vessels  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  flew  rapidly 
before  it.  As  it  was  unusually  violent  in  its  character,  so  was  it 
of  more  than  ordinary  length  in  its  duration.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  and  still  there  was  no  cessation  to  its  violence.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  vessels  exposed  to  its  fury,  the  squall  had  more 
westing  in  it  than  usual,  and  as  both  vessels  were  gradually  edging 
towards  the  land,  and  the  reefs  on  the  coast  were  known  to  stretch 
out  far  from  the  shore,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  heave-to,  or  to  haul  close  to  the  wind. 
The  gale  was  too  violent  to  attempt  the  latter,  and  even  the  at- 
tempt to  heave-to  would  be  attended  with  danger.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

"  What's  the  brig  doing,  sir?"  asked  the  captain,  of  the  first 
lieutenant. 

"  I  cannot  see  her  at  this  moment,"  was  the  reply.  "  The 
wind  has  blown  the  spray  up,  until  the  mist  has  become  as  thick 
as  a  London  fog.  Ah,  there  she  is, just  on  our  starboard  bow ;  she 
is  still  standing  on,  sir." 

"  Well,  so  long  as  the  does  not  strike  the  reefs,  we  shall  not ; 
that's  one  comfort.  However,  we'll  heave-to.  Clew  up  every- 
thing, and  furl ;  all  but  the  staysail,  and  close-reefed  mainsail ; 
she  11  bear  them,  I  think.  Quick,  sir,  quick !  the  squall  is  blowing 
harder  every  moment." 

The  men  flew  aloft  to  execute  the  order,  and  the  forctopsail 
was  quickly  bound  to  the  yard. 

"  Roll  up  everything ;  don't  leave  a  rag  except  the  staysail !" 
shouted  the  captain.  "  Cut,  if  you  can't  furl.  Port  your  helm, 
quartermaster— hard  a-port.  Down  oflT  the  yards,  men  ;  lie  down  ; 
quick,  for  your  lives  !" 

The  voice  of  the  captain  could  scarcely  bo  heard  ;  the  sea  was 
one  sheet  of  glittering  foam,  and  the  wind  could  be  heard  rushing 
along  the  water  with  a  violence  that  could  not  be  resisted.  The 
order  was,  however,  given  too  late  ;  tlie  shock  of  bringing  the 
vessel  to  the  wind  was  too  great.  Probably  there  had  been  somo 
overiooked  defect  in  the  spars ;  but  the  foretopmast  and  topsail- 
yard  went  overboard  with  a  crash,  casting  eight  helpless  seamen 
who  were  upon  the  yard,  into  the  seething  ocean. 

"  Cut,  cut  away  the  rigging,  and  clear  the  ship  of  the  wreck  !" 
cried  the  captain.  "Poor  follows!"  he  apostrophized,  as  he  saw 
the  unfortunate  seamen  struggling  amidst  the  foam  to  leeward  ; 
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"  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  them !"  And  berorc  the  words 
were  out  of  liis  mouth,  their  persons  and  their  ineffectual  struggles 
were  alike  lost  to  view  in  the  mist  and  the  distance. 

Amidst  the  howling  of  the  gusts  was  heard  the  fearful  crashing 
of  the  thunder,  while  the  atmosphere  was  livid  with  the  lurid  glare 
of  liglitning.  This,  however,  was  the  last  expiring  force  of  llic 
pampero.  It  had  expended  its  violence  ;  the  squall  swept  over 
the  spot,  the  ordinary  sea  breeze  rushed  into  its  former  channel, 
and  in  half  an  hour  all  was  comparative  calm  and  quiet. 

"  This  has  been  the  hardest  white  squall  I  ever  fell  in  with," 
said  the  captain,  as  he  looked  mournfully  around,  and  surveyed 
the  wrecked  spars  and  rigging  of  the  lately  trim  and  trig  schooner. 
"  Eight  poor  fellows  gone,  too  !  I  always  had  my  suspicions  of 
that  spar.     IIow  has  the  brig  fared?" 

We  all  cast  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  brig  ;  she  had  weath- 
ered the  squall  famously ;  her  masts  and  spars  had  stood  firm,  and 
her  crew  were  engaged  in  making  sail.     The  carpenter  came  aft. 

"  We  haven't  a  spare  spar  on  board  fit  for  a  topmast,  sir,"  said 
he,  touching  his  cap  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  reported  to  the 
captain  the  state  of  affairs. 

" That's  bad,"  said  the  captain  ;  "but  most  likely  Jepson  can 
spare  us  one.  He  must  have  noticed  our  distress.  Signalize  him 
to  heave-to,  sir ;  he'll  do  it  now,  at  any  rate." 

The  signal  of  distress,  and  to  heave-to  and  come  to  our  aid,  was 
hoisted  ;  but  the  only  response  was  the  firing  of  a  gun,  as  if  in 
defiance,  and  the  brig  continued  on  her  course. 

"  By  heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  angry  captain  ;  "  that's  too  bad ; 
I'll  report  to  the  admiral ;  Jepson  shall  sutler  for  this.  That  fel- 
low's success  has  rendered  him  unfeeling  as  well  as  conceited." 

There  was  no  help  for  us,  however.  Very  soon  tlie  brig  was 
out  of  sight,  although  before  we  lost  sight  of  her,  we  saw  that 
she  had  hauled  upon  the  wind,  and  was  now  steering  a  more 
westerly  course. 

"It's  my  opinion  the  fellow's  gone  crazy  with  his  success," said 
the  captain,  laying  his  spy-glass  aside,  and  devoting  all  his  atten- 
tion to  his  disabled  command.  •         - 

We  rigged  a  temporary  jui-y-mast  and  spar,  and  then  made  the 
best  of  our  way  northward  towards  Cabenda,  on  the  Congo  River, 
where  the  captain  expected  to  find  some  merchantmen  loading, 
from  whom  we  could  obtain  such  spars  as  were  needed  to  put  the 
schooner  in  proper  trim  again. 

He  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  Two  merchant  ships  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  from  whose  skii)per  we  obtained  such  spars 
as  we  needed.  The  carpenters  and  sailmakers  were  set  to  work 
to  repair  damages,  and  the  crew  to  reeve  new  rigging.  We  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  get  the  schooner  completely  refitted,  as  we 
learned  from  one  of  the  masters  of  the  merchantmen  that  the 
slaver  we  had  been  so  sanguine  in  the  anticipation  of  intercepting 
had  been  seen  off  the  Congo  River  on  the  morning  on  which  we 
had  fallen  in  with  the  Active.  Our  captain's  fears  had  proved 
correct.  While  we  had  been  running  a  wild-goose  chase  along 
the  coast,  the  Spaniard  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  good 
his  escape.  Pursuit  was  out  of  the  question,  for,  even  if  we  had 
been  in  a  condition  to  attempt  it,  the  slaver  had  got  five  days  fair 
start  of  us.  Both  loud  and  deep  were  the  anathemas  launched 
against  Lieutenant  Jepson,  his  otticers  and  crew,  and  the  brig  that 
he  commanded,  not  only  by  the  captain  of  the  schooner,  but  by  all 
on  board. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  we  were  ready  for  sea  again, 
all  trim  and  ataunto,  and  everything  on  board  the  schooner  as 
bright  and  good  as  new.  At  daybreak,  just  as  we  were  on  the 
point  of  weighing  anchor,  a  sail  was  reported  in  the  offing,  evi- 
dently bound  in.  Very  soon  it  was  seen  that  the  approaching 
vessel  was  the  Active,  just  as  we  had  last  seen  her,  her  two  new 
breadths  in  the  topsail  and  all.  In  an  hour's  time  he  passed  under 
our  stern,  and  hailed  us  : 

"  Hallo,  Murray,  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  the  Alert  in 
here?     I'll  come  aboard  as  soon  as  I  let  go  my  anchor." 

"  You  had  no  need  unless  you  choose,"  muttered  the  captain. 
"  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  the  fellow  again,"  he  added.  "  Yes, 
he'll  come  aboard  when  he  chooses,  and  stay  away  when  he 
pleases. — Where  are  you  from  ?"  he  bawled  through  his  trumpet, 
after  a  pause. 

"  From  St.  Helena.     Been  in  with  a  prize." 

"  A  prize  again  !"  snarled  the  captain.  "  What  prize  ?"  he 
inquired. 

"  A  Spanish  slaver — the  Bolivia,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  Bolivia  ?  The  slaver  we  came  here  purposely  to  look 
after !"  cried  the  captain,  dashing  down  his  speaking-trumpet  in  a 
perfect  fury. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  Lieutenant  Jepson  came  on  board. 

"  You  have  met  with  some  damage,  I  see,"  he  said  to  the  officer 
at  the  gangway,  as  stepping  on  deck,  he  cast  a  glance  aloft  at  our 
new  foretopmast,  and  yard  and  sail. 

"  We  were  dismasted  in  a  pampero,  off  St.  Paul  de  Loando, 
about  three  weeks  ago.  You  must  have  perceived  our  condition 
at  the  time,"  said  the  captain,  now  coming  forward,  and  speaking 
in  no  very  friendly  tone. 

"  Why,  what  the  mischief  ails  you,  Murray  ?  You  look  as 
grumpy  as  a  nor'wester  off  the  Cape !  How  the  deuce  should  I 
have  seen  you,  or  known  of  the  disaster?  There  has  been  no 
pampero  on  this  part  of  the  coast  since  I  have  been  here." 

"Jepson,"  said  the  captain,  making  use  of  a  violent  expletive 
which  I  have  no  occasion  to  repeat,  "you  cannot  deny  that  you 
were  aware  of  what  has  befallen  the  Alert,  for  you  were  in  com- 
pany with  ns,  close  to  us,  at  the  time." 

The  commander  of  the  Active  stood  in  astonishment.  Presently 
a  thought  appeared  to  strike  him. 

"  I  see  it  all,  now,"  he  said.  "  So  you  were  the  schooner  that 
the  Spaniard  cheated  so  famously  ?     The  fellow  chuckled  when 


he  told  me  of  it,  in  spite  of  his  misfortune  in  losing  his  vessel 
and  cargo." 

"  There  was  no  vessel  in  company  with  us  during  the  squall 
but  the  Active,"  replied  the  captain,  doggedly.  "  You're  fond  of 
carrying  the  joke  a  trifle  too  far,  Jepson.  Don't  I  know  the  model 
and  rig  of  the  Active,  only  two  miles — ay,  at  one  time  not  half  a 
mile  distant  ?  I  could  swear  to  her  ;  the  two  new  breadths  in  the 
maintopsail  and  all." 

"  The  Bolivia,  the  slaver,  was  our  model  in  every  respect — even 
to  the  new  canvass  in  her  topsail,"  i-cplied  Jepson,  laughing.  "  Her 
commander,  as  sharp  a  fellow  as  I  ever  fell  in  with,  learned  that 
we  carried  a  repaired  topsail,  and  to  make  the  deception  perfect,  ac- 
tually caused  two  new  breailtlis  to  be  inserted  in  the  corresponding 
sail  on  board  his  own  vessel.  I  thought  we  had  fallen  in  with  our 
double  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  her;  it  looked  like  enchant- 
ment. But  we  gave  chase ;  though  she  would  have  escaped  us 
had  she  not  received  so  much  damage  during  the  tornado,  that 
she  could  not  carry  her  customary  press  of  sail." 

"Is  it  possible?"  cri-jd  our  captain. 

"  Possible  and  true,"  returned  the  commander  of  the  Active. 
"  And  the  follow  showed  fight,  too  ;  but  we  soon  brought  him  to 
terms." 

"  And  at  one  time  I  could  have  captured  him  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  I  could  have  raked  him  fore  and  aft  with  the  long  Tom  !" 

"  So  he  said.  He  laughed  consumcdly,  as  ho  related  the  story 
to  me." 

"  But  he  hoisted  your  private  signal ;  he  had  the  whole  code  of 
signals  on  board  I" 

"  To  be  sure  he  had ;  and  if  you  had  hailed  him  with  the  trum- 
pet, he  would  have  replied  in  as  good  English  as  you  speak.  He 
is  an  accomplished  villain  !" 

"  When  did  you  effect  the  capture  ?"  asked  Lieutenant  Murray, 
now  completely  chop-fallen. 

"The  very  day  after  the  pampero.  We  saw  him,  and  gave 
chase ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  he  could  not  carry  a  heavy  press  of 
sail,  so  he  brought-to,  and  showed  fight." 

"  Was  he  heavily  armed  ?" 

"  No,  he  had  but  two  guns  ;  the  rest  w.ere  '  quakers.'  But  the 
brute  brought  his  negroes  on  deck,  men,  women  and  children,  and 
placed  them  in  exposed  positions  about  the  vessel,  and  then  com- 
menced to  fire  his  long-nines  into  us.  We  had  no  alternative  but 
to  sheer  off  and  show  our  heels,  or  return  his  fire  with  interest,  and 
kill  the  wretched  darkies.  However,  I  could  not  let  him  escape. 
We  gave  him  a  full  broadside,  and  brought  down  his  fore  and 
maintopmasts  about  his  cars,  and  then,  seeing  that  we  were  in 
earnest,  he  surrendered.  I  fired  high  on  purpose;  but  the  falling 
spars  crushed  to  death  a  dozen  of  the  negroes,  and  wounded  and 
mangled  a  score  more.  Only  two  of  the  crow  were  hurt.  We  took 
her  into  St.  Helena.  She's  a  famous  prize,  and  worth  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  if  she's  worth  a  penny." 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  say  nothing  about  the  way  in  which  I  was 
duped,  Jepson  !"  said  Lieutenant  Murray,  after  a  pause.  "  I  shall 
be  the  laughingstock  of  the  squadron,  if  30U  do  Good  gracious  ! 
Thunder  and  fury!"  he  exclaimed,  stamping  his  feet  with  smoth- 
ered rage.  "  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  !  What  an  ass  I  have 
been  ! — what  a  pack  of  fools  we  all  are  on  board  the  Alert !  And 
yet  the  Spaniard  must  have  deceived  any  one  but  you,  whoso 
likeness  he  assumed." 

Jepson  felt  for  our  disappointment,  and  promised  to  say  nothing 
about  it ;  but  the  story  leaked  out,  and  became  a  constant  source 
of  merriment  throughout  the  squadron,  and  of  good-natured  banter 
towards  ourselves  as  long  as  we  remained  on  the  station. 


BODY  AND  JJRAIN. 

Motion  is  the  exercise  of  the  body  ;  thought  is  the  exercise  of 
the  brain.  Motion  at  length  exhausts  the  body ;  thought  at  length 
exhausts  the  brain.  Cessation  of  motion  allows  the  body  to  be  in- 
vigorated ;  cessation  of  thought  invigorates  the  brain.  The  body 
must  have  rest ;  the  brain  must  have  sleep.  When  the  body  can- 
not rest,  as  in  convulsive  diseases,  it  dies ;  when  the  brain  cannot 
rest,  when  a  man  cannot  sleep,  every  hour  is  a  step  nearer  to  the 
mad-house.  Some  men  work  themselves  to  death  ;  seme  men 
think  themselves  to  death.  Too  little  rest  for  the  body,  too  little 
sleep  for  the  brain,  are  false  economies  of  time;  and  multitudes, 
unwittingly,  bring  on  wasting  and  fatal  diseases  by  practising 
these  economies.  Omnipotence  "  rested,"  and  commanded  man 
to  do  the  same.  Sleep  a  plenty,  rest  a  plenty — these  are  the  foun- 
dations of  all  great,  safe  and  efficient  activities  of  body  or  brain. 
We  once  heard  a  man  say  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  that  a  book 
should  be  always  at  hand,  so  that  in  waiting  for  dinner,  or  a  friend, 
we  might  read,  even  if  it  were  but  a  line.  He  practised  this.  His 
was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  nation  ;  his  writings 
will  live  when  the  names  of  presidents  will  be  repeated  but  once 
in  an  age.  He  lost  his  mind  and  died  in  his  prime  !  The  truly 
wise  will,  therefore,  yield  themselves  to  nature's  apportionment. — 
Ilalt's  Journal  of  Health. 
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A  PliEASING  INCIDENT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  who  has  been  mak- 
ing a  tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  states  that  when  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Balmoral  he  entered  a  thatched  hut  on  the  road- 
side, one  of  the  most  miserable.  It  consisted  of  but  one  apartment, 
and  had  no  chimnev,  only  an  open  lum.  It  was  inhabited  by  an 
old  lone  woman  ;  slie  sat  at  the  fireside  on  a  rude  chair,  leaning 
down  to  blow  up  the  fire,  which  stood  against  the  wall.  We  asked 
the  woman  if  Queen  Victoria  ever  came  to  see  her  ?  She  answered, 
"  O  yes,  sir,  she  comes  to  see  me  often,  and  she  has  sat  many  a  time 
there,"  pointing  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire ;  "  and  she  is  very  kind 
to  me  always  when  she  comes."  That  widow's  heart  was  evidently 
full  while  she  thus  spoke.  The  thought  of  the  Queen  of  England 
having  sat  down  and  spoken  to  her,  and  sympathized  with  her  in 
her  lonely  cottage,  and  provided  for  her  wants,  filled  her  with 
gratitude,  and  was  to  her  a  subject  of  pleasing  thought  till  another 
visit  was  paid  ;  and  as  ve  stood  on  that  earthen  floor,  under  that 
smoked  roof,  and  looked  to  the  spot  on  which  Victoria  had  sat, 
we  felt  that  there  was  true  queenly  kindness  and  condescension  in 
all  she  had  done,  and  that,  however  high  she  stood  in  our  esteem 
before,  she  was  now  much  more  exalted  there. 


ELEV.\TIN«  rOHEU  OF  DIARRIACiE. 

People  may  think  as  they  please,  but  the  truth  is,  that  till  one 
becomes  the  head  of  a  family  and  a  father,  he  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  man.  Exceptions  there  are,  honorable,  conspicuous.  In- 
stances maybe  pointed  out,  though  far  from  common,  it  is  believed, 
where  one  not  advanced  to  the  dignity  supposed,  and  so  not  sub- 
jected to  its  numerous  trials  and  victories — defeats,  too,  sometimes, 
it  must  be  confessed — have  had  yet  had  hearts  as  liberal  and  ex- 
))andcd  as  any  who  have  assumed  conjugal  and  parental  responsi- 
bilities. Nevertheless,  in  general,  those  helps  are  needed  to  direct 
what  there  is  unselfish,  serious,  generous,  and  sympathizing  in  the 
soul.  Men,  and  women,  too,  grow  hard  by  living  for  themselves 
alone.  With  little  or  nothing  exterior  to  disturb  their  emotional 
natures,  their  affections  are  ajit  to  settle  quietly  around  themselves 
as  a  centre,  and  finally  crystallize  there.  Such  a  person  may  be  a 
miracle  of  virtue  and  propriety,  beautiful  in  its  transparent  purity, 
but  after  all  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  if  not  as  cold. 

One  needs  the  claims  upon  him  as  a  husband  and  father,  to  taJto 
him  out  of  himself  and  awaken  his  solicitudes  and  cares  of  others. 
The  wear  and  tear  he  is  subjected  to  from  these  relations,  do  him 
good.  They  are  exercise  for  the  heart,  as  labor  is  for  the  muscles. 
We  may  not  tell  exactly  why  it  is  so,  but  of  the  existence  of  tho 
fact  there  is  striking  evidence  in  theexperienceof  the  mother,  who 
loves  that  child  best,  which  has  given  her  most  anxiety  and  trouble. 
For  whom  is  all  the  tenderness  of  the  father  lavished?  Is  it  not 
upon  his  wayward  boy,  his  prodigal  son?  The  parent  is  chas- 
tened and  made  better  by  having  a  wife  and  children  dependent 
on  him  for  pleasure,  comfort  and  support.  The  little  vexations — 
sometimes  great  ones,  perhaps — which  they  occasion,  do  him  no 
harm,  but  the  contrary.  His  own  character  is  matured  while  he 
is  laboring  and  suffering  to  shape  that  of  others.  He  who  does 
not  suffer,  cannot  know  half  the  sufferings  there  are  in  man. 

Not  only  is  the  heart  of  a  man  made  better  by  assuming  the 
obligations  of  a  husband  and  father,  but  his  mind  is  also  greatly 
improved.  A  new  horizon  opens  to  him.  Before,  he  was  trav- 
elling through  the  world  in  a  valley ;  he  now  ascends  to  higher 
ground,  and  for  the  first  time  sees  mankind  as  they  are,  and  begins 
to  comprehend  society,  its  origin,  its  work,  and  its  destiny.  Ho 
now  awakens  to  the  glorious  call  of  duty,  instead  of  pleasure,  to 
which  only  he  listened  before.  Not  that  i}leasure  is  denied  him 
now,  but  it  comes  of  itself  in  the  train  of  duty  discharged,  instead 
of  being  solicited,  as  formerly,  for  its  own  sake.  This  revolution, 
produced  by  his  change  of  position,  is  marked  upon  his  counte- 
nance, where  it  is  no  less  visible  than  in  his  changed  conduct. 
Tho  man  is  stamped  upon  it  in  every  serious,  thoughtful  linea- 
ment, where  cheerfulness  and  sedateness  have  taken  the  place  of 
meaningless  gayety,  frivolity,  and  want  of  sober  aim.  If  any  ono 
says  he  is  acquainted  with  very  many  single  persons  of  large  and 
sympathetic  hearts,  and  minds  full  of  liberal  thoughts,  it  is 
granted.  Place  that  man,  so  admirably  endowed  by  nature,  at 
the  head  of  a  family  for  which  he  was  doubtless  intended,  and  he 
would  be  twice  a  man  and  his  usefulness  increased  fourfold. — 
]S!ewark  Sentinel. 
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ABOUT  NOSES. 

The  anonymous  author  of  that  pleasant  and  popular  Olla-podri- 
da,  Nug(e  lenalts,  has  propounded  in  its  pages  several  ingenious 
queries,  and,  amongst  them.  Which  is  the  best  kind  of  nose  ?  To 
this  he  replies,  The  large — a  conclusion  to  which,  we  fear,  the 
celebrated  Slawkenbergius  would  have  steadily  demuiTcd.  Cer- 
tainly the  Roman  emperors  had  monster  noses,  with  the  exception 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus — the  reason,  perhaps,  his  subjects  deposed 
him.  Numa's  was. six  inches  in  length,  whence  he  obtained  his 
surname  of  Pompilius,  as  being  the  owner  of  a  superlative  nose. 
Lycurgus  and  Solon,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  distinguished  in 
the  same  manner.  A  large  nose  is  always,  we  are  told,  a  sign  of 
wisdom.  Had  not  Homer  a  nose  seven  inches  in  length  1  Hence, 
the  two  proverbs — Prudent  men  smell  dangers  afar  off,  and,  A 
fool  has  no  nose. 

"  Large  noses,"  says  Vigneul  Marville,  "  are  honored  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  except  Tartary  and  China.  Pug-noses  are 
highly  objectionable,  and  are  ominous  of  ill-fortune.  The  Con- 
stable de  Montmoreuci  was  pug-nosed,  and  the  court-wits  called 
him  tite  Muntmorenci  Pu() — a  disagreeable  nickname  for  a  i/ratid 
siyneur!  The  Duke  of  Guise,  son  of  him  who  was  slain  at  Blois, 
in  1.588,  and  after  his  father's  death  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
League,  was  degraded  by  this  malfeature.  I  knew  a  gentleman," 
continues  our  author,  "  who,  having  a  singular  veneration  for  the 
two  families  of  Guise  and  Montmorenci,  could  not  be  consoled 
because  two  of  their  chiefs  were  pug-nosed,  as  if  that  defect  dimin- 
ished their  glory." 


BRILLIANT    NOYELETTESI 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  the  following  brilliant  stories,  in  bound 
form,  ricUj/  iUuilraUd  with  large  original  engrarings,  and  lorming  the  cheap- 
est books  in  price  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Every  one  of  these  works  was 
written  expressly  for  this  establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured  accord- 
ing to  law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  tieenly  ctnti 
each ;  or  six  copies,  post  paid,  for  one  dollar. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wandiei.no  Bobemux.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic romance  ot  the  days  of  chivalry,  written  iu  our  author's  usual 
taking  style.     By De.  J.  H.  KODINSON. 

IVAN  THE  SERF:  or,  The  Russhs  and  Circassian.  This  is  a  highly 
graphic  tale  of  life,  domestic  and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scents  of  thrilling  interest.    By AUSTIN  C.  BUUDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or.  The  Privateer  of  tuk  Penobscot.  This  is  a  story  of 
ocean  life,  told  iu  the  author's  usual  style  of  interest  An  intensely  inter- 
esting story,  equal  to  the  best.    By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  BOYAL  GBEENS  :  or,  The  Scout  op  the  Susquebanwa.  A  tale  of 
tragic  iutere.it  iu  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle.    By J)a.  J.  H.  ItOBlNSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR;  or.  Tbe  Hunter  Spt  of  Viboimia.  This  is  an- 
other favorite  Revolutionary  story  of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  it 
60  popular.    By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  DisoLE  THE  Backwoodsman.  A  vivid 
and  charming  story  of  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  character. 
By LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 
A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of 
vivid  interest,  and  great  ingenuity  of  plot  . .  .By  FRANCIS  A.  SURIVAGE. 

RED  HAND:  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Channel.  A  giaphic  nau- 
tical and  land  story  of  the  Commonwealth  times  of  Cromwell  in  England. 
By F.  CLINTON  BARBlNtlTON. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE:  or,  The  Regulators  and  Moderators. 
This  is  a  most  captivating  and  lifehke  story  of  the  Texan  Border.  In  chiv- 
alric  daring  and  hardihood  it  is  not  surpassed.    By.  .1)R.  J.  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE  :  or,  The  Uovebs  Captive.  This  is  a  true 
sea  story,  written  by  a  truefcaman.  It  is  as  captivating  a  nautical  story 
as  Coopers  famous  Red  Rover.     By Capt.  HENRY  P.  CIIEEVER. 

PAUL  L&ROON:  or,  The  Scourge  op  the  Antilles.  This  famous  story  is 
one  which  has  been  republished  by  us  until  we  now  present  the  Ji/ltivth 
edition,  and  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Cobb  s  btst.    By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  FuUislur. 
No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Maw. 
inr"  For  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depot*. 
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RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  KIP,  D.  D., 

BISHOP   or    CALIFOBJflA. 

William  Ingraham  Kip  is  the  eld- 
est son  of  Leonard  Kip,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  North  River 
Bank,  and  is  connected  through  his 
mother's  family  with  Commander 
Ingraham,  the  spirited  liberator  of 
Martin  Kozsta.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York,  October  3d,  1811.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  Kntger's  Col- 
lege, and  partly  at  Yale.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  but  chang- 
ing it  for  that  of  divinity,  graduated 
from  the  Gfeneral  Theological  Uni- 
versity of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  in 
1845.  His  first  parochial  charge  was 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  a 
year.  He  was  next  assistant  minister 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York;  and  in 
1838  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Albany,  where  he 
remained,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  years  1844  and  1845, 
passed  in  Europe,  until  his  consecra- 
tion as  missionary  Bishop  of  Califor- 
nia, in  October,  1 854.  He  soon  after- 
wards removed  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  now  resides,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
important  position.  Bishop  Kip  has 
travelled  extensively  and  profitably  in 
Europe,  and  has  written  many  excel- 
lent and  popular  works.  In  1843  he 
published  "  The  Lenten  Fast,"  a  vol- 
ume in  which  the  origin,  propriety, 
and  advantages  of  the  observance  of 
the  season  are  pointed  out.  In  1844 
the  "  Double  Witness  of  the  Church," 
an  exposition  of  the  "  Via  Media " 
between  Itoman  Catholic  Bnd  Une- 
piscopal  Protestant  doctrines,  ap- 
peared. It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  many  works 
on  the  subject,  and  has  already  passed 
through  several  editions ;  "The 
Christmas  Holidays  in  Eorae,"  a  vol- 
ume derived  from  the  author's  obser- 
vations in  1844,  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1846  he  prepared 
the  "  Earlv  Jesuit  Missions  in  North 
America,'  an  interesting  and  valua- 
ble volume,  drawn  from  the  "Lettros 
Edifiantes  et  Curieuses  Ecrites  des 
Missions  Etrangeres,"  the  original 
narratives  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  other  contemporary  records.  In 
1851  he  issued  in  London,  and  after- 
wards in  America,  a  work  on  "  The 
Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity,"  the 
conflicts  including  those  of  heresies 
within,  as  well  as  opponents  without, 
the  early  Church.  The  volume  gives 
an  animated  picture  of  the  varied 
scenes  of  the  period.  Bishop  Kip's 
latest  publiu:ition  is  a   volume   on 


"The  .Catacombs  of  Rome,"  pub- 
lished in  1854.  It  contains  a  descrip- 
tion, drawn  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, of  these  venerated  resting-places 
of  the  fathers  and  confessors  of  the 
Church  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
and  an  account  of  the  inscriptions  and 
symbols  which  they  contain,  accom- 
panied with  pictorial  representations 
and  facsimiles,  Arringhi's  folio,  and 
other  early  and  rare  works.  He  has 
also  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
the  "New  York  Review,"  the  "  Ever- 
green," the  "  American  Monthly 
Magazine,"  and  the  "  Churchman." 
He  went  to  California  when  there 
were  only  from  three  to  five  infant 
parishes  in  the  whole  State — when  it 
may  be  said  the  Church  had  only  a 
nominal  existence  on  the  distant 
shore  of  the  Pacific ;  but  now  there 
are  three  flourishing  parishes  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  alone,  one  in 
Sacramento,  and  one  in  almost  every 
considerable  town  in  California, 
planted  and  fostered  by  Bishop  Kip. 
The  Bishop  is  a  man  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  of  high  honor,  of  man- 
ners graced  with  thi  highest  culture 
and  refinement,  an  education  made 
up  of  real  and  solid  scholarship,  and 
of  varied  accomplishments,  and  a 
life  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  boldly  marked  by  each  Christian 
virtue. 


PICCOLOMINI 


RIGHT   REV.  WILLIAM  INGRAHAM  KIP,  D.  D., 


BISHOP  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


AS    LUCIA    DI    LAMMEBMOOR. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page 
represents  the  fascinating  Piccolomini 
as  "  Lucia,"  in  the  famous  scene  with 
Edgardo,  where  he  denounces  her 
violation  of  her  plighted  troth.  The 
charming  little  prima  donna  has  been 
as  completely  successful  in  this  conn- 
try  as  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  after  a  triumphant 
career  in  Italy,  after  appearing  at 
Genoa,  Venice,  Florence,  Milan  and 
Naples,  she  went  to  England  in  1856, 
and  roused  the  phlegmatic  Britons 
to  a  most  unusual  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm. In  Paris,  where  the  audiences 
are  "  nothing  if  not  critical,"  and 
where  a  singer  is  never  forgiven  who 
does  not  make  her  first  appeal  to 
them,  ber  success  was  less  marked. 
She  comes  to  this  country  with  all 
the  freshness  of  her  voice,  and  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  youth.  The  charm 
of  her  acting  is  at  least  equal  to  her 
singing,  and  her  beauty  completes  the 
conquest.  Wherever  she  appears 
she  fills  the  treasury  and  turns  the 
heads  of  the  young  men.  Every 
gentleman  under  thirty  who  sees  and 
hears  her,  inevitably  becomes  a 
Piccolomaniac. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editob  and  Phopbibtob. 

FBANOIS  A.  DURrVAOS,  Assistant  Editob. 

One  copy,  one  year 82  60 

One  copy,  two  yeare 4  00 

Flye  copied,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter  ap  of  the  club) 20  00 

IT^  One  copy  of  Balloo's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Tki  Flas  or  OCB 
Ukioh,  when  taken  together,  S3  60  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ida,  Madison,  Indiana.— Don  Qaixotte  is  pronounced  as  if  written  in  English 
'■  Kay-Ao-tay,"  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

J.  L.,  Milford.— There  is  a  regular  line  of  packets  from  Boston  to  Galveston, 
and  you  can  secure  passage  by  applying  to  Messrs.  Pierce  &  Bacon,  No.  IG 
Custom  House  Street. 

EnnmiER.— Speaking  of  England,  Mr.  W.  Falrburn  says:  "We  have  now 
9600  miles  of  railway,  and  taking  at  a  rough  calculation  one  locomotive  en- 
gine with  a  force  of  200  horses  power  to  every  three  miles  of  railway,  and 
assuming  each  to  run  120  miles  per  day,  we  might  thence  calculate  the  dis- 
tance travelled  over  by  trains  to  be  equal  to  380,000  miles  per  hour,  or 
138,000,000  miles  per  annum.  To  transport  these  trains  is  required  a  force 
equivalent  to  200,000  horses  in  constant  operation  throughout  the  year. 

A  liADr  Reader,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Gold  and  silver  fish  certainly  will  subsist 
for  a  long  t)me  without  any  apparent  food  but  what  they  can  collect  from 
pnre  river  waiter  frequently  changed,  yet  they  must  draw  some  support 
from  animalcules  and  other  nourishment  supplied  by  the  water.  If  bread 
is  thrown  to  them  they  greedily  seize  it ;  but  this  should  be  sparingly 
given,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  sour  and  corrupt  the  water.  A  little  fine  gravel 
should  be  strewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  fish.  Filtered 
water  is  decidedly  bad  for  them. 

C.  C,  Natick,  Mass. — Prince  Albert  is  the  son  of  Ernestj  the  first  DukeofSaxe- 
Coburg  Gotha,  and' brother  of  the  present  duke.  His  mother  was  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  Altenburg.  The  Duchess  of 
Kent  was  born  August  17.  1786;  married  December  21,  1803,  to  Henry 
Charles,  Prince  of  Leinlngen.  who  died  July  4,  1814,  leaving  two  children, 
Charles  Frederick  and  Anne  Feodorowna ;  w&s  married,  secondly,  July  11, 
1818,  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  died  January  23, 1820. 

InVALID. — Many  eminent  medical  men  have  lately  put  forward  the  assertion 
that  to  prevent  or  relieve  asthmatic  attacks  nothing  is  more  beneficial  than 
smoking.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  habitual 
smokers. 

E.  D. — For  maps,  prints,  drawings,  etc.,  use  the  following  varnish:  Take 
equal  parts  of  genuine  pale  Caoada-balsam  and  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 
Mix  thoroughly.  And  for  pencil  drawings,  dissolve  three  ounces  of  mastic 
in  one  pint  of  rectified  .spirit. 

Plat-Goer. — Charles  Matthews  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  London 
stage  Deo.  7,  1836,  at  the  Olympic,  then  under  the  management  of  Madame 
Teatris,  in  a  piece  entitled,  "The  Old  and  ^oung  Stager." 

0.  D. — Sheridan  Knowles,  who  is  now  a  preacher,  and  whose  health  ia  deli- 
cate, has  gone  to  Cadiz  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Viator,  Now  York. — Wo  know  of  no  published  biography  of  Gen.  Paei. 

"  MoMTFORD,  Concord,  N.  H. — Yes — several  iron  vessels  have  been  built  at 
this  port. 

"Philasthropist,'"  Camden,  N.  Y. — We  have  understood  that  intemperance 
was  alarmingly  rife  among  the  higher  classes  in  Turkey.  The  lower  orders 
drink  mm  when  they  can  get  it,  as  the  Koran  prohibits  wine  only.  Liquor 
is  a  modern  invention. 

C.  v.,  Philadelphia. — We  see  nothing  in  the  present  condition  of  the  stage  to 
make  the  theatrical  profession  tempting  to  an  energetic,  well-educated 
young  man.    Our  advice  to  you  is  to  avoid  so'precarious  a  business. 


WE  SHALL  SEE! 
Look  out  for  an  entire  change,  and  vast  improvement  in 
Ballou's  Pictorial  for  the  new  yeur.  New  head,  new  style  through- 
oat,  everything  new  and  bright.  We  intend  to  surprise  our 
friends  by  the  beauty  and  sterling  value  of  our  new  volume ; 
everybody  will  want  it,  and  it  shall  be  made  so  tliat  few  will  be 
willing  to  be  without  it.  We  shall  print  it  one  week  nearer  its 
date,  which  will  make  it  just  seven  days  frtsher  in  all  its  mailer, 
and  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  current  events  of  the 
day,  and  such  interesting  topics  as  every  one  desires  to  read  and 
understand.  This  improvement  we  are  enabled  to  effect  by  in- 
creased facilities  in  our  press  department. 


.    ^mm-    I 


SPLINTERS. 


Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  late  of  the  Boston  Traveller,  is  starting 

a  weekly  paper  to  be  devoted  to  commerce  and  business  matters. 

The  preference  of  the  interest  of  mankind  to  one's  per- 
sonal interest  is  the  only  de6nition  worthy  of  virtue. 

A  courthouse  is  to  be  erected  at   Houlton,    Aroostook 

county,  Mo.,  from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  G.  F.  Bryant  of  this  city. 

....  The  new  steamer  Kensington,  to  ply  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  is  a  splendid  vessel  and  swift  as  a  swallow. 

....  Turenne  thought  that  a  skilful  general  might  be  beaten, 
but  that  it  was  unpardonable  for  him  to  be  surprised. 

A  right  whale  was  recently  taken  off  East  Hampton,  Long 

Island,  and  yielded  the  hardy  captors  thirty  barrels  of  oil. 

La  Motte  was  accustomed  to  say  that  envy  was  the  awk- 
ward homage  paid  by  inferiority  to  merit. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  was  lately  robbed  of 

several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property. 

....  It  is  only  those  men  who  have  passed  through  the  severe 
trials  of  adversity  who  can  know  what  happiness  is. 

That  crack  corps,  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  have 

furnished  themselves  with  800  of  the  best  Minie  muskets. 

....  Sleep  is  a  truce  with  grief ;  when  the  armistice  has  ex- 
pired, the  cares  of  life  renew  the  suspended  battle. 

....  The  emperor  of  Japan  never  wears  a  suit  a  second  time. 
His  gentleman  in  waiting  must  have  some  pretty  pickings. 

The  city  of  Salem  is  just  such  a  looking  place  as  Boston 

was  years  ago,  before  it  was  absorbed  by 'warehouses  and  stores. 

Professor  Morse  has  already  been  paid  $20,000,  being  the 

first  installment  of  the  sum  voted  him  by  European  powers. 

....   In  China  divorce  is  easily  obtained — a  man  can  get  rid  of 
his  better  half,  if  ho  can  prove  that  she  is  jealous. 

Mr.  Dennis  Tanner,  who  cut  his  wife's  throat  and  kicked 

her  down  stairs,  has  been  pardoned  by  Gov.  King  of  New  York. 
. . .  The  new  sloop-of-war  Hartford  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  naval  architecture  ever  seen  afloat. 

....  Several  Jews  have  been  appointed  to  office  in  Algeria,  to 
show  that  France  is  determined  to  recognize  religious  equality. 

....   The  battle  rages  fiercely  between  the  champions  of  Mad- 
ame Gazzaniga  and  pretty  piquante  Piccolomini. 

....  The  boys  will  have  plenty  of  skating  on  the  Common  if 
Jack  Frost  seconds  the  efforts  of  the  aldermen  and  the  Cochituat«. 


PARTICULAR  NOTICE  I 

In  order  to  bring  Ballou's  Pictorial  one  week  nearer  its  date, 
and  thus  make  our  edition  in  future  seven  days  fresher,  we  shall 
not  issue  our  next  number  until  week  after  next.  This  will  also 
give  us  time  to  perfect  all  our  improvements,  and  arrange  the 
entire  new  style  of  the  paper.    Look  out  for  number  one  ! 


THE  MORTARA  ABDUCTION  CASE. 

All  Europe,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
extremely  interested  just  at  this  present  time,  in  the  case  of  a  Jew- 
ish boy,  six  years  of  age,  named  Edgar  Mortara,  who  was  forcibly 
taken  from  his  parents  at  Bologna,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope, 
and  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  bo  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  This  abduction  took  place  at  midnight  on  the  23d  of  June 
last,  and  was  perpetrated  by  officials  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  who 
are  charged  by  the  Pope  with  the  supervision  of  spiritual  matters. 
The  reason  alleged  therefor  was  the  right  acquired  by  the  church 
over  the  child,  in  consequence  of  the  child's  nurse,  who  five  years 
before,  had  caused  it  to  be  baptized  into  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
parents  are  both  Jews,  though  subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  have 
made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  recover  possession  of  their 
child ;  having  journeyed  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  an  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  for  that  purpose.  But  the  ofiScials  of  the  Inquisition 
have  met  their  prayers  and  demands  with  a  stem  refusal,  and  their 
appeal  to  the  head  of  the  State  and  Church,  Pius  IX.,  has  proved 
equally  unsuccessful.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  this  persistent  vio- 
lation of  parental  rights  has  become  a  subject  of  public  attention 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  Jews  have  taken  the 
matter  up  with  much  zeal,  and  are  urging  upon  the  various  gov- 
ernments under  which  they  live,  the  duty  of  remonstrating  with 
the  Pope  upon  the  subject  of  this  outrage.  It  is  said  that  the 
principal  Catholic  powers  have  presented  the  subject  at  the  Papal 
Court,  expressing  their  opposition  to  the  proceeding,  and  advising 
the  release  of  the  boy  Mortara,  and  that  the  Pope  has  replied  that 
"the  boy's  return  to  his  parents  is  impossible." 

The  members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  appealed  to  by  their  brethren  in  England,  have  re- 
cently moved  in  the  matter,  and  taken  measures  to  bcscoA  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  to  interpose  the  good  offices  of  his  government 
with  the  Court  of  Rome,  for  the  restoration  of  the  child  to  his  par- 
ents. To  an  application  ofHhis  kind  from  the  Jews  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  President  has  caused  the  Secretary  of  State  to  reply,  that 
it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  other  countries,  and  that  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  adhere  to  this  established  principle  foe  regulating  the  conduct 
of  our  government  in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations.  The 
view  taken  by  tlic  administration,  in  its  reply  to  the  Jews  of  Phil- 
adelphia, is  entirely  correct;  for,  as  General  Cass  truly  says,  this 
occurrence  took  place  within  tlio  dominions  of  an  independent 
power,  and  without  affecting  the  rights  of  any  American  ci^pen. 
It  is  solely  a  question  of  internal  administration  of  the  political 
sovereignty  known  as  the  "  States  of  the  Church,"  and  if  the 
rights  of  parents  to  the  custody  and  education  of  their  children 
are  violated  by  the  religious  authorities  within  that  sovereignty, 
the  proper  and  only  public  protection  of  those  rights,  is  the  sov- 
erc'gn  himself.  In  tliis  rase  the  .sovereign,  or  political  head,  is  also 
the  religious  head  of  the  State ;  but  that  docs  not  alter  the  condi- 
tions of  the  c.ise  so  as  to  justify  the  interference  of  other  nations 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  kingdom,  although  it  does  in- 
crease the  hardsliips  of  the  subjects  thereof.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  the  Papal  States  that  the  political  and  the  religious  power  are 
both  in  the  same  hands  ;  and  the  still  greater  misfortune,  that  both 
these  powers  are  absolute ;  but  while  they  continue  as  a  recognized 
nation  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  see  no  other  remedy 
against  such  gross  injustice  as  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  present 
case,  but  the  abandonment  of  that  country  by  all  who  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  cxeici,<e  of  its  despotic  political  power. 


Binding. — We  are  now  prepared  to  bind  up  the  past  volume 
of  our  illustrated  journal,  in  full  gilt,  illumined  cover,  index,  etc., 
in  uniform  style  with  the  preceding  ones,  at  a  charge  of  only  ono 
dollar  per  volume.  Hand  in  or  send  to  us  the  numbers  to  our 
office,  and  they  will  bo  neatly  and  strongly  bound,  and  returned 
in  one  week.  All  the  serial  works  of  the  day  are  also  bound  at 
this  ofiBce,  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  in  a  perfection  of  finish  which 
has  never  before  been  given  to  transient  binding. 


Spibitual  Infibmities. — Judge  Edmonds  informs  the  world 
that  some  of  the  spirits  with  whom  he  converses,  have  a  hankering 
after  liquor,  and  tell  him  that  they  can  drink  it  through  him,  the 
medium.  We  suppose  this  taste  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
doctrine  of  affinity — it  would  be  strange  if  spirits  didn't  love 
spirits. 

Really  awful. — Some  prime  "  mess  beef "  lately  received  in 
San  Francisco,  turned  out  to  be  "  pickled  kangaroo."  This  is  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  colt  steaks,  now  consumed  in  Paris  with 
great  gusto  by  epicures. 


Rather  alabhino. — In  Vallejo,  California,  they  talk  of  lions, 
six  feet  long  "  sloshing  about."  We  shouldn't  care  to  have  such 
customers  "  pirotin  'reound  "  in  our  diggings. 


Together. — TTie  Flag  oj  our  Union  and  Ballou's  Pictorial  are 
sent  together  for  $3  50  a  year.    Do  not  forget  this  opportunity. 


A  Centenarian. — Abner  Duell  died  lately,  at  Wright,  Scho- 
harie county,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  100  years,  9  months  and  23  days. 


FOR    THE    NEW    YEARI 

With  the  number  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  now  in  the  reader's  hands, 
ends  volume  fifteenth.  Our  next  number  will  commence  volume 
sixteenth  with  the  new  year.  It  is  all  important  that  our  f  iends 
should  renew  their  subscriptions  immediateli/  (many  having  already 
done  so),  as  according  to  the  invariable  terms  of  our  paper  we 
discontinue  sending  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  and 
thus  a  break  will  occur  in  its  receipt  unless  oar  friends  renew 
without  delaying  for  a  single  day. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  has  kept  steadily  to  its  original  purpose, 
catering  for  a  refined  taste,  and  presenting  only  such  pictures  as 
fathers  and  mothers  are  willing  to  place  on  their  centre-tables, 
leaving  others  to  portray  horrible  and  disgusting  scenes,  and  vul- 
gar characters.  As  such  vast  numbers  of  our  paper  are  bound  up 
every  six  months,  we  feel  particularly  anxious  to  give  only  such 
matter,  both  in  reading  and  illustrations,  as  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. Let  any  of  our  friends,  who  would  be  convinced  of  the 
great  value  of  the  paper  we  send  them  every  week  for  $2  50  a 
year,  turn  back  and  examine  consecutively  the  pages  for  1858, 
and  they  will  be  amazed  at  the  value  and  variety  which  a  year's 
numbers  present.     A  vast  and  rich  fund  for  reference. 

Bo  not  deceived  by  big  advertisements,  flashy  pictures,  or  new 
enterprises,  but  remember  that  old  and  tried  friends  are  always  the 
best  I  We  might  dilate  upon  the  new  features  and  great  advance- 
ment which  the  new  year  will  exhibit  in  our  columns,  but  we  pre- 
fer to  let  our  readers  discover  this  for  themselves.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  vast  and  important  change  wiU  appear  with  number  one  of 
the  new  year. 

There  is  not  a  village  or  town  in  the  country,  which  is 
so  small,  but  that  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  might  be  easily  ob- 
tained for  "  Ballou's  Pictorial,"  and  the  work  be  thus  procured 
for  each  at  about  $1  67  a  year,  besides  a  gratis  copy  to  the  person 
who  sends  the  name  and  money.  Any  person  desiring  to  form  a 
club,  can  have  sample  copies  sent  free  of  charge,  by  sending  lu  a 
line  to  that  effect. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCB. 

One  copy,  one  year 92  fiO 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club) 20  00 

0;7"  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Thi  Flao  o»  oub 
Union,  when  taken  together.  ¥3  50  per  annum. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  PMither. 
No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Ma^s. 

<   •■^  > 

THE  FRENCH  TRI-COLOR. 

A  French  gentleman  sends  us  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  communication  :  "  On  consulting  the  work  en- 
titled '  Annalcs  do  I'Empire  Franqais,'  by  M.  Dampmartin,  y«u 
will  find,  in  reference  to  the  'French  Tri-color,'  the  following 
fact,  which,  althougli  the  least  known,  is  the  truest  and  most  con- 
formable to  history,  as  I  heard  it  discussed  by  several  eminent 
professors  of  history  a  few  j»ears  ago.  I  made  a.  note  of  this  fact, 
as  it  is  often  a  subject  of  discussion  even  among  Frenchmen,  and 
the  following  is  the  tenor  of  it :  '  The  standard  offered  by  the 
king  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  was 
white;  the  oriftamnic  of  St.  Denis  was  red,  and  the  royal  banner 
blue.  From  the  union  of  these  three  colors  sprang  the  tri-colored 
flag  which  Henry  IV.  gave  the  Dutch,  on  their  liberation  from 
Spain,  accompanied  by  the  following  lines  :  The  bonds  of  friend- 
ship will  doubtless  bo  drawn  closer  while  the  republicans  shall 
have  before  their  eyes  an  object  which  recalls  the  memory  of  the 
essential  and  numerous  succors  by  means  of  which  France  haa 
guaranteed  the  existence  of  their  liberty.' " 


CncBCH,  THE  Landscape  Painteb. — Church,  whose  mag- 
nificont  picture  of  Niagara  and  landscape  scenery  have  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession,  is  at  present  engaged  on  a 
large  landscape  representing  South  American  scenery.  The 
background  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  scarred  old  mountains,  near 
the  foot  of  which,  nestling  in  a  delicious  bit  of  table  land,  is  seen 
a  little  village,  with  its  showy  church,  and  scattered  houses.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  rushing  stream,  leaping  into  a  rocky  chasm, 
while  other  streams  are  trickling  down  the  mountain  side. 


New  Year's  Peebent. — You  may  make  a  friend  a  most  ac- 
ceptable New  Year's  present,  which  shall  remind  him  of  the  giver 
every  week  in  tiie  year,  by  sending  a  year's  subscription  to  Ballou's 
Pictorial.  Forward  the  name  and  money  to  this  office,  and  the 
paper  will  be  carefully  mailed  for  twelve  months  to  the  desired 
address. 


*  ^•^  » 


Foreign  Bookstore  — Just  opposite  our  office  (22  Winter 
Street),  Mr.  Urbino  has  for  sale  or  to  let  all  the  new  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  books  of  the  day.  There  are 
many  rare  and  curious  works  upon  his  shelves. 

<    m»^    ^ 

The  new  Boston  Post-Office. — This  fine  substantial  build 
ing,  corner  of  Summer  and  Chauncy  Streets,  is  fast  approaching 
completion.    It  is  very  chaste  and  pure  in  its  style  of  architecture. 


<  »»»  t 


The  Crystal  Palxce. — All  that  was  left  of  the  New  York 
Crystal  Palace  after  the  fire  was  1500  tons  of  iron,  which  was  sold 
at  auction. 


<  »»»  > 


QoEBY. — In  the  midst  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  joys  and 
griefs,  who  of  us  can  hope  to  enjoy  constant  happiness  1  * 


Travelling  Agents. — Let  it  be  distinctly  nndentood  that 
we  never  employ  them  at  all. 


*    ^•m'    I 


Look  out  fob  Ncjiber  One  ! — Our  next  number  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial  will  be  a  live  paper ! 
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[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
TO  MY  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 


Ur   CHAKLBS    STEWART. 

As  memory  makes  her  journey  back, 

AV'itli  pensive  thoughts  attended, 
And  Bees  upon  the  well-known  track 

Sunlight  and  shadow  blended, 
Some  feeble  ra>5  may  light  the  heart, 
Yet  bitter  tears  will,  all  unbidden,  start. 

Alas !  that  friends  should  thus  unite, 

To  be  dissevered  soon  ; 
Alas  I  that  fate  the  harp  should  smite. 

■\njilo  feeling  moved  the  tune; 
If  e'er  there  falls  a  human  tear, 
Refined  from  pride  and  passion's  dross,  "tis  here. 

Though  ever3'  scene  that  met  my  sight 

Reflected  heavenly  hues, 
Though  in  an  Eden's  peerless  light 

The  world  her  cares  would  lose, 
Still  to  thy  shades  my  steps  would  roam, 
Sweet  Alderbrook.  my  early,  happy  homo  I 


TRUTH  AND  LOVE. 
0  God.  whose  presence  glows  in  all 

Within,  around  us.  and  above! 
Thj'  word  we  bless,  thy  name  we  call, 

Whose  word  is  truth,  whose  name  is  love. 

That  truth  be  with  the  heart  believed 

Of  all  who  seek  this  sacred  place ; 
With  power  proclaimed,  in  peace  received, 

Our  spirit's  light,  thy  spirit's  grace. 

That  love  its  holy  influence  pour, 

To  keep  us  meek  and  make  us  free, 
And  throw  its  binding  blessings  more 

Round  each  with  all,  and  all  with  thee. 

Send  down  its  angel  to  our  side, — 

Send  in  its  calm  upon  the  breast; 
For  we  would  know  no  other  guide, 

And  we  can  need  no  other  rest. — Frothixcjham. 


THE  C0X3TANCY  OF  LOVE. 
The  stars  are  with  the  voyager 

Wherever  he  may  sail ; 
The  moon  is  constant  to  her  time, 

The  sun  will  never  fail; 
But  follow,  follow  round  the  world, 

The  green  earth  and  the  sea; 
So  love  is  with  the  lover's  heart, 

Wherever  it  may  be.— Hood. 


MEMORY. 
Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain  ; 
Awake  but  one.  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. — Rogers. 


GOSSIP    WITH    THE    READER. 

We  must  now  nerve  ourselves,  dear  reader,  for  a  stern  conflict  with  the 
elements,  of  at  least  two  months'  duration.  With  furs,  and  coal  fires,  and 
exercise,  we  must  fight  the  Frost-King  till  he  flees  discomfited.  A  city  resi- 
dence now  presents  all  its  attractions,  but  yet  the  country  has  by  no  means 
lost  all  Its  charms.  During  a  ramble  through  the  woods  the  other  day  vte 
realized  fully  the  truth  of  a  passage  in  our  friend  Flagg's  charming  "■  Studies 
in  the  Field  and  Forest."  "■  The  evergreens,''  he  says,  '•  if  not  more  beauti- 
ful, are  more  conspicuous  than  at  any  other  season;  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  streamlets  that  ripple  through  the  woods,  and  often  in  their  depths 
find  protection  from  the  greatest  cold.  Around  these  streams  the  embroider- 
ing mosses  are  as  green  as  the  grasses  in  May.  The  water-cresses  may  be 
seen  growing  freshly  at  the  bottom  of  their  channels,  and  the  ferns  are  beau- 
tiful among  the  shelving  rocks  through  which  the  waters  make  their  gurgling 
tour.  When  the  sun,  at  noonday,  penetrates  into  these  green  and  sheltered 
recesses,  before  the  snow  has  come  upon  the  earth,  when  the  pines  are  wav- 
ing overhead,  the  laurels  clustering  with  the  undergrowth,  and  the  dewberry 
(evergreen  blackberry)  trailing  at  our  feet,  we  can  easily  imagine  ourselves 

surrounded  by  the  grecB  luxuriance  of  summer.'' That  uncomfortable 

vii^itor  who  makes  us  a  call  about  once  in  seventeen  or  twenty  years,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  '-Hard  times,''  haa  taken  his  departure,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  character  who  always  follows  or  precedes  him,  known  as 
*'  Luxury."  The  one  is  dressed  in  rags,  the  other  in  purple  or  fine  linen.  Of 
the  two  the  second  Is  the  more  dangerous  guest.  Just  now  he  is  beginning 
again  to  hold  high  carnival,  and  it  is  quite  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  words 
of  Montesquieu,  '•  The  Ics?  luxury  there  is  in  a  republic  the  more  perfect  it 

is— republics  end  wit^h  luxury." We  are  not  averse  to  sporting,  and 

rUher  like  to  see  a  man  go  out  with  a  gun  and  return  with  a  few  birds  hang- 
ing from  his  belt ;  but  what  is  called  '-sport-  in  Europe  appears  to  us  little 
better  than  wholesale  murder.  Wo  read  that  within  a  few  weeks  Lord  Stam- 
ford's preserves  at  Enville,  EngUud,  have  been  attacked  by  the  noble  earl 
«nd  six  friends,  with  the  following  slaughterous  result:  In  seven  days  they 
killed  2307  partridges,  317  rabbit.*.,  SO  phcasiints.  66  hares,  15  wood  pigeons, 
2  snipe.  1  teal,  and  five  wild  ducks.  Two  thou;<aod  eight  hundred  and  tifty- 
three  head  of  game  altogether,  ^\'e  should  fancy  such  a  hattve  could  afl'ord 
the  distinguished  sportsmen  very  little  real  exercise  or  amu.^cment.     It  looks 

too  much  like  firing  into  an  aviary  with  a  six-pounder  full  of  grape Are 

our  readers  aware  that  Good  Friday  is  called  Still  Friday  by  the  Germans? 
There  is  said  to  be  in  Germany  a  tradition,  the  truth  of  which  the  people 
with  a  sublime  superstition,  do  not  venture  to  question,  that  on  Good  Friday 
the  heaven  is  always  clothed  with  gloomiest  clouds,  and  that  toward  evening 
a  deathly  stillness  prevniU.  Nature  puts  on  her  mourning  garments  in  the 
presentment  of  woe;  and  then,  when  the  hour  of  supreme  agony  arrives  she 
is  too  overcome  by  terror  and  by  grief  to  utter  the  faintest  moan— she  can 
only  sink  into  depths,  never  before  visited,  of  an  awJul  silence An  ar- 
tesian well  lately  opened  at  Bourn,  England,  sends  the  water  twenty-five  feet 
febove  the  surface,  and  discbarges  three  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  per  min- 
ute, or  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundrod  gallons  in  one  hour.  It  feeds  three 
mllla,  and  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  well  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  excepting 

the  celebrated  one  in   Paris A  new  danseuse  has  just  made  her  first 

appearance  at  the  opera.  Pari.',  with  complete  success,  as  La  Sylphide.  Her 
name  is  Emma  Livry.  and  she  belongs  to  the  school  of  Taglioni,  like  her  dis- 
daining petty  effect,  and  dancing  calmly  and  gravely.  She  has  a  prodigious 
ballon — to  ut-e  the  choregraphic  slang— that  is,  she  rises  to  a  great  height 
without  any  apparent  effort,  and  descends  softly  without  inipresting  any 


shock  on  the  stage,  so  that  the  spectator  never  has  an  idea  of  her  weight. 
Her  admirers  declare  that  M'lle  Emma  Livry  has  all  the  suppleness  and  grace 
of  Taglioni  in  her  palmiest  days The  master  of  a  vessel  arrived  at  Sun- 
derland, England,  from  Quebec,  reports  seeing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land an  iceberg  which  was  half  a  mile  long  and  500  feet  wide.  That  will  do 
for  a  captain's  yarn At  an  inn  in  Sweden  there  w;is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, iu  English,  on  the  wall:  '■  You  will  find  at  Troibathe  excellent  bread, 

meat  and  wine,  provided  you  bring  them." A  story  is  told  of  a  doctor 

in  the  goodly  town  of  B.,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Vermont.  The  doctor 
kept  missing  his  wood,  and  set  watch.  As  was  expected,  it  proved  to  be  the 
work  of  a  near  neighbor,  who  soon  appeared,  and  carefully  culling  out  all 
dry  wood,  started  off  with  an  armful.  The  doctor  hastily  gathered  up  an 
armful  of  green  wood  and  followed,  tugging  as  fast  as  be  could,  and  just  as 
the  man  threw  down  his  armful,  the  doctor  did  the  same,  exclaiming, 
''There,  you  must  burn  green  wood  a  part  of  the  time — I  have  to,"  and  de- 
parted, leaviug  the  thief  to  his  own  reflection We  see  that  the  work  on 

Minot'a  Ledge  Lighthouse  has  been  suspended  for  the  season,  as  the  weather 
has  become  too  rough  to  admit  of  further  operations  this  year.  The  work 
will  be  resumed  in  the  spring.  The  foundation  of  the  lighthouse  has  been 
completed,  and  six  layers  of  granite  laid  thereon,  so  that  the  structure  now 
stands  11  1-2  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  at  high  tide  the  top  is  about 
level  with  the  water.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  is  now  finished, 
and  nothing  will  prevent  its  speedy  completion,  as  the  workmen  in  another 

season  can  proceed  with  their  labors  at  all  stages  of  the  tide A  Cuban 

correspondent  of  one  of  our  papers  writes  :  '*  Our  country  people  believe  that 
locomotives  are  the  work  of  some  devil  and  only  Yankees  dare  direct  them, 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  many  not  only  do  not  dare  to  go  in  the  cars,  but 
that  if  a  train  passes  in  sight  they  hide  themselves  until  it  is  gone.  Not 
long  ago  I  heard  a  man  talk  about  locomotives  who  said  that  the  noise  they 

made  (the  whistle)  is  made  by  a  fireman  or  a  negro  with  his  nose Fred- 

eiick  the  Great,  who,  we  are  told,  was  methodical  in  everything,  had  five  libra- 
ries all  exactly  alike,  and  containing  the  same  bookts  ranged  in  the  same  order ; 
one  at  Potsdam,  a  second  at  Sans  Souci,  a  third  at  Berlin,  a  fourth  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  and  a  fifth  at  Breslau.  On  removing  to  either  of  these  places,  he 
had  only  to  make  a  note  of  the  page  at  which  he  left  off,  to  pursue  it  without 
interruption  on  its  arrival.     Accordingly,  he  always  bought  five  copies  of  the 

books  he  chose  to  read Hay,  iu  his  "  Essay  on  Deformity,"  published 

in  1754,  has  a  passage  to  this  effect :  '•  Corporeal  deformity  is  very  rare.  Out 
of  the  five  hundred  and  eighty  gentlemen  composing  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  am  the  only  one  who  has  to  lament  over  his  figure.  I  thank  my  worthy 
constituents  for  never  having  alleged  anything  against  my  person,  and  I  hope 
they  will  never  have  anything  to  allege  against  my  conduct." At  Stew- 
art's Palace  in  New  York,  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  all  times  is  frcm 
three  to  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  the  firm  have  not  given  a  note  since 
1849.  A  steam  engine  of  about  twenty  horse  power  is  employed  to  do  the 
hoisting,  while  the  general  work  of  the  establishment  is  performed  by  four 
hundred  men  and  boys,  and  five  hundred  women  employed  outside  in  doing 
the  sewing  of  the  establishment,  in  making  mantillas,  window-curtains,  etc. 
Mr.  Stewart  is  still  in  his  prime,  active,  healthy,  and  cheerful,  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive in  his  manners,  the  first  man  at  his  store  and  the  last  to  leave  it. 
As  a  merchant,  we   think  it  will  be  universally  conceded  he  is  a  model 

man The  ijeight  of  wisdom,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  know  how  little  is  to 

be  known.  In  the  days  of  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  France,  a 
lady  of  the  court,  visiting  the  observatory,  asked  Mairan,  *' What  are  the 
belts  of  Jupiter?" — "  I  do -not  know,  madamc,"  replied  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  "  Why,"  said  the  curious  lady,  "  is  Saturn  the  only 
planet  encircled  by  a  ring?"— '*I  do  not  know,  madame,"  again  replied 
Mairan.  The  impatient  lady  exclaimed,  rather  rudely,  '■What's  the  use  of 
being  an  Academician?" — •'  To  be  able."  was  the  answer,  ''  to  reply  '  I  don't 

know.'" A  book  has  been  published  in  Paris  with  this  title:  "A  His- 

t<4|^of  Crinoline  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  Albert  de  la  Fizeliere,  followed  by  the 
Chevalier  deNisard's  Satire  on  Hoops,  etc.,  and  by  the  Indignity  of  the  Extrav- 
agance of  Women,  by  a  Preacher."  This  attack  appears  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  empress  declared  war  on  hoops It  is  said  that  Lamartine,  dis- 
gusted with  the  failure  of  the  subscription  opened  to  pay  his  debts,  proposes 
to  end  his  days  in  the  East.     The  pension  he  receives  from  the  sultan  would 

support  him  comfortably  in  Constantinople Chief  Justice  Hornblower 

of  New  Jersey,  has  been  a  voter  sixty-one  years,  and  during  that  time  has 

missed  voting  but  twice,  and  was  then  prevented  by  illness Major  Stein. 

lately  from  Sonora,  expresses  the  opinion  that  Sonora  is  more  prolific  of  gold 
and  silver  than  California,  and,  if  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  would 
yield  ten  million  dollars  annually.  He  says  he  has  seen  single  lumps  of  gold 
taken  from  the  mines  there  worth  from  S3000  to  5f5O0O.  He  likewise  says 
that  he  has  seen  a  '■  cord  of  silver  "  in  bars,  and  all  mined  without  machin- 
ery  The  largest  reservoir  in  California  is  located  on  a  tributary  of  the 

Stanislaus,  near  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  when  filled  will  cover  an 
area  of  fifteen  hundred  acres.  The  object  of  its  construction  is  to  economize 
the  water  that  flows  off  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  the  melt- 
ing snows  fill  the  liver  to  overflowing.  The  water  thus  caught  will  be  saved 
until  the  months  when  the  river  supply  fails  to  furnish  enough  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  the  miner.  The  reservoir  will  then  be  drawn  upon,  and  by 
this  means  there  will  be  a  permanent  supply  for  the  demands  of  the  mining 
interest.     It  is  situated  in  a  dense  forest  of  pine  and  fir,  where  but  little  will 

be  lost  by  evaporation The   telegraph    wire  from  San   Francisco  has 

reached  the  very  top  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching this  side.  From  private  information,  we  learn  that  it  Is  expected 
to  reach  Salt  I^ke  by  January  1st,  and  to  be  at  St.  Louis  within  a  year  from 

that  time There  are  twenty  lotteries  in  the  United  States,  fifteen  of  which 

are  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  expire  by  their  charter  in  April  next.  ...  .A 
French  edition  of  Lord  Normanby's  "  A  Year  of  Revolution,"  has  appeared 
in  Paris.  It  is  said  that  M.  Guizot  is  preparing  a  pamphlet  in  refutation  of 
the   calumnies  and  scandalous  gossip,  of  which  he  is  there  made  the  ob_ 

j(,ct The  papers  of  California,  which  were  formerly  urging  the  expulsion 

of  all  the  Chinese,  are  now  encouraging  th(!ir  immigration,  as  furnishing 
cheap  laborers.     They  do  not  intend  to  allow  them  the  rights  of  suffrage  and 

citiaenship. 

— . 1  -^fc*.^  * 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Chronicies  OPTHB  BvsTiiiB.     Illustrated.    New  York:  Stanford  &  Deli- 

per.    8to.    pp.  677.    1851). 

The  most  superficial  reader  knows  how  many  tales  of  thrilling  interest  are 
bound  up  in  the  history  of  the  I!a«tille.  but  roniparatively  few  lire  aequaint- 
ed  with  the  details  of  the  strange  fants  whieh  transpired  witliin  its  gloomy 
walls.  The  author  of  the  present  volume  has  gathered  them  all  together, 
iuid  we  are  aequainfed  with  no  record  more  thrllllnir-  His  book  is  illustrated 
with  several  engravings,  and  cannot  tail  to  meet  with  ft  most  extensive  sale. 
For  sale  by  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase. 
The  New  Priest  in   Concei-tion  B.vt.     Boston:    rhilllps,  Sampson  &  Co. 

2  vols.,  12mo.    1858. 

This  story,  though  but  just  published,  has  already  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  readers.  The  scene  is  laid  on  ground  hitherto  un- 
trodden by  romance-writers,  and  introduces  a  variety  of  original,  strongly 
marked  and  well-drawn  char.^cters,  exhibiting  rare  perceptive  and  descriptive 
powers  in  the  writer.  The  truthfulness  of  its  portraitures  commends  it  to 
every  reader  of  taste. 

Waverley  Novel.s.    UoDSinoLD  Edition.    F.mr  Maid  of  Terth.    Boston: 

Tickuor  &  Fields.    2  vols,  12mo. 

This  exquisite  edition  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  contains  two  beautiful 
engravings,  representing  the  queen  maiden  Louise,  and  '"  Catherine  and 
Rumorny  at  the  Dungcou.''  The  publishers  have  more  than  fulfilled  tlie  ex- 
pectations of  the  public,  and  we  know  of  no  more  acceptable  holiday  present 
than  this  series,  wliether  the  recipient  lie  old  or  joung,  male  or  female. 
These  books  are  largely  purchased  for  gifts. 


Matters  and  Things  in  General, 

No  great  events  have  transpired  in  Europe  since  our  last,  but  we  glean  a 
good  many  gossippy  items  from  our  English  and  continental  files,  Taglioni, 
the  retired  danseuse,  has  been  making  a  visit  at  Paris,  and  was  very  cordially 
received  at  the  opera,  to  which  she  wont  to  see  the  performances  of  Emma 
Livry.  the  new  dancer  who  is  turning  the  heads  of  the  French  as  Taglioni 
used  to.— The  Duke  of  Malakoff  seems  to  have  made  himself  popular  in  Eng- 
land, among  the  nobility  at  least.  lie  is  very  short  and  fat,  rosy-gilled  and 
snub-nosed,  and  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  high  horse,  his  martial  figure 
encased  in  a  red  coat,  buckskin  breeches  and  tops,  at  the  meet  of  the  Oakley 
hounds,  lately,  may  be  imagined.— The  Suisse  of  Berne  announces  that  the 
police  of  Saint  Gall  have  just  made  a  very  important  capture,  in  the  person 
of  a  native  of  Baden,  who  had  just  returned  from  New  York  with  an  Ameri- 
can passport.  He  is  charged  with  forging  notes  on  the  Bank  of  Austria.— Mr. 
Morphy  has  decided  to  pass  the  winter  in  Europe.  Ills  decision  cannot  fail  of 
giving  a  still  greater  stimulus  to  European  chess.— Mr.  Francis  Boott  of  Bos- 
ton has  received  the  second  award  of  the  Academy  of  I'ino  Arts  of  Florence 
for  an  elaborate  musical  composition  upon  a  theme  assigned  by  the  institu- 
tion.— Count  Joseph  Mastai,  brother  of  the  pope,  died  recently  at  Rome. — Pro- 
fessor Hughes,  whose  printing  telegraph  is  extensively  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  will  also,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  more,  be  introduced 
into  Australia  to  work  through  the  first  submarine  telegraph  of  that  colony 
between  Tasmania  and  Melbourne,  states  himself  confident  of  being  able 
even  now  to  signal  through  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  is  anxious  to  conduct  all 
his  experiments  upon  the  wire  at  his  own  expense.- The  emperor  of  the 
French,  lately,  as  some  persons  were  discussing  the  United  States  in  his  hear- 
ing, exclaimed,  "  Orentlemen,  you  seem  little  to  understand  the  country  you 
are  speaking  about.  Inquire  into  its  immense  resources,  take  into  consider- 
ation the  character  of  its  enterprising  population,  and  you  will  then  better 
understand  the  great  part  that  country  is  to  play  in  the  history  of  nations." 

Statue  of  Bolivar. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  the  South  American  "  Liberator,"  Simon  Bolivar, 
ordered  by  the  city  of  Lima,  in  Peru,  has  just  been  cast  in  bronze  at  Munich, 
Bavaria.  It  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  Munich  about  the  first  of  November, 
preparatory  to  shipment  to  its  destination.  The  statue  is  fifteen  German  feet 
in  height,  and  weighs  101  cwt.  The  model  was  furnished  by  the  Roman 
sculptor  Tadolini.  The  horse  is  in  a  rearing  position,  but,  unlike  other 
equestrian  statues— those  of  Paris,  Dresden,  St.  Petersburg,  Clark  Mills's 
Jackson,  etc., — the  hind  legs  and  tail  are  as  perfect  and  symmetrical  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  animal.  The  whole  is  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  most 
critical  eye  can  scarcely  di-scover  how  the  statue  is  fastened  upon  the  pedes- 
tal. The  metal  from  which  the  statue  was  cast  came  from  Australia;  when 
it  reaches  Peru  it  will  have  nearly  completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe. 

English  Barbarity  in  India. 

Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  In  an  address  to 
his  constituents,  thus  spoke  of  the  wholesale  executions  which  have  occurred 
in  India:  "  Uow  many  persons  do  you  think  we  executed  in  the  city  of 
Allahabad?  In  that  city  we  executed,  in  cold  blood,  thirteen  hundred  per- 
sons! In  the  Punjaub,  where  no  outrage  whatever  was  committed,  we  exe- 
cuted five  thousand  persons!  I  read  that  myself,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Lawrence.  Is  it  not  awful  to  think  of  hanging  and  shooting  five  thousand 
human  beings?  And  if  this  was  done  in  the  Punjaub,  what  must  have  been 
done  in  Bengal,  where  rebellion  really  raged?  Why,  we  seem  to  have  put  to 
death  without  mercy  any  man  who  took  side  against  ua.  For  instance,  a 
rajah  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Mitchel  and  other  Europeans ;  but,  under  com- 
pulsion, as  he  said,  he  aided  the  rebels.     He  was  caught  and  hanged. 

Pelissier. 

The  Liverpool  Journal  asks  what  was  the  motive  of  the  London  Times  in 
reproducing,  lately,  a  full,  true  and  particular  account  of  one  of  Colonel 
Pelissier's  proceedings,  in  burning  some  Arabs  in  a  cave  in  Kabylia,  some 
years  ago?  It  thinks  •'  it  was  an  odd  courtesy  from  the  first  of  English  jour- 
nals to  an  ambassador  in  England ;  but  we  may  be  sure  not  one  lady's  draw- 
ing-room has  been  closed  on  the  marshal  in  any  particular  horror.  lie  is 
such  a  dear,  droll  creature,  and  his  Spanish  bride  is  so  new  that  she  will 
have  a  great  run  when  the  season  opens." 

Thackeray  the  Novelist. 

A  young  American  lady  during  a  recent  interview  with  Thackeray,  in  Lon- 
don, said,  '■  I  have  been  long  afraid  to  see  issuing  from  your  pungent  pen  a 
rather  severe  book  upon  the  United  States  and  the  American  people."  "  You 
need  fear  no  such  thing,  my  dear  madam,"  leplicd  the  tall  author,  "  for  I 
promised  I  would  not  write  such  a  book,  and  after  the  kindness  that  I  re- 
ceived at  the  bands  of  all  in  America,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  be  so  ungrateful 
as  to  say  ill  of  the  people  that  made  me  feel  so  much  at  home." 

Society  of  Friends. 

A  conference  of  three  hundred  of  the  members  of  this  religious  society  has 
been  held  lately  at  London,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  sanction  marriages  be- 
tween i'"lividuals  of  this  community  (although  not  in  membership)  by  al- 
lowing tuem  to  take  place  within  its  religious  meetings,  and  that  all  restric- 
tions iu  regard  to  what  is  called  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel, 
may  also  be  discontinued,  but  confirming  its  ancient  testimony  iu  favor  of 
Christian  moderation  in  these  respects. 

McKean  Buchanan. 

The  Star  of  Gweut,  published  in  Newport  and  Cardiff,  Great  Britain,  and 
favored  by  the  good  people  of  Monmouth,  Oaiamcrgan  and  Brecon,  contains 
a  very  flattering  notice  of  Mr.  McKean  Buchanan,  the  actor.  It  says  his  act- 
ing in  King  Lear,  Pescara,  Rob  Roy,  Kolla,  and  Richard  the  Third,  disclosed 
remarkable  skill  and  power  of  delineation,  and  thinks  if  he  would  abandon  a 
ponderous  method  of  delivery  into  which  he  sometimes  falls,  he  would  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the  day. 

Ptire  Water  in  Paris. 

As  an  instance  of  what  is  in  contemplation  for  the  increased  comfort  of  the 
P.irisians,  may  be  mentioned  the  idea  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  to  turn  the 
course  of  a  river  in  Champagne,  so  that  its  clear  and  salubrious  water  may  be 
used  for  Paris,  instead  ot  the  Seine  water,  whieh  is  considered  very  bad.  To 
do  this  will  cost  sixty  millions  of  francs,  and  though  the  sum  is  large,  the 
end  to  be  attained  is  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  occasion  the 
outlay. 

An  Unlucky  Dentist. 

A  tooth  drawer  of  the  Boulevard  des  It^llens,  Paris,  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  I'Abbe  de  Foutenelle,  but  whose  real  name  appears  to  be  plain  I.abbe, 
has  been  sentenced  to  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  under  the  new  law  against 
the  assumption  of  fal."e  titles  and  nobiliary  particles.  Ue  pleaded  iu  vain 
tliat  there  was  once  an  Abbe  de  Fontenelle  who  was  related  to  his  family,  and 
that  there  was  a  village  called  Fontenelle  not  far  from  his  birthplace. 

New  Use  of  the  Telegraph. 

A  gentleman  in  Bristol  having  occasion  to  consult  his  physician,  who  re- 
sides in  London,  did  so  by  electric  telegraph.  The  physician  immediately 
telegraphed  back  to  a  firm  of  chemists  in  the  city  a  prescription,  which  was 
dispensed  and  delivered— the  wliole  transaction  occupying  a  space  of  not  more 
than  about  two  hours. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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(!5iJitorial  iiiSclange. 

A  company  of  Now  York  capitalists  have  boiigiit  a  water  power 
and  two  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Moline,  Wisconsin,  and  intend 

to  erect  several  large  manufacturing  establishments. Cairnes, 

the  New  York  policeman  who  shot  a  rowdy  in  the  streets  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  him,  has  not  only  been  cleared,  but  has 
received  a  largo  donation.  The  police  say  tliat  if  he  liad  been 
punished  for  the  homicide  they  never  should  have  dared  to  have 

entered  a  den  of  crime  to  make  an  arrest. A  tnr,  who  had 

been  boasting  of  the  numerous  foreign  places  he  had  seen,  was 
asked  if  ever  he  had  seen  Louisiana.     "  No,"  says  Jack;  "what 

country  does  she  live  in?" A  man  named  Flynn,  who  was 

convicted  of  murder  at  Lockjjort,  N.  Y.,  last  spring,  but  sent  to 
the  lunatic  asylum  instead  of  the  gallows,  the  supi)Osition  being 
that  he  was  hopelessly  insane,  has  been  discovered  to  be  of  sound 
mind,  and  was  recently  re-sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  7th  of 

January  next. The  railroad  companies  between   New  York 

and  Chicago  have,  it  is  said,  discontinued  the  running  of  second 

class  cars,  conKning  that  business  to  tho  emigrant  trains. A 

Mr.  McGill  of  Buffalo,  proposes  to  build  a  stone  bridge  across 
the  Niagara  from  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  to  Queen  Street,  Fort 
Erie,  a  distance  of  2181  feet,  for  $1,000,000.  The  bridge  is  de- 
signed to  bo  forty  feet  wide,  with  parapets,  railroad,  carriage  and 
foot  passenger  way  on  one  floor,  with  a  wall  dividing  tho  rail- 
way track  from  tho  carriageway. Tho  Emperor  Alexander 

has  addressed  the  nobility  of  Moscow  in  grave  and  severe  terms 
on  the  apathy  they  have  displayed  in  reference  to  tho  abolition  of 

serfdom. The  New  York  Board  of  Education  estimates  that 

SI, 296,000  will  bo  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  public  instruction 
in  that  city  during  the  coming  year. At  Frankfort,  Pa.,  re- 
cently, a  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
swearing  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  fined  sixteen  dollars,  bo- 
sides  being  fined  for  intoxication,  and  held  in  $500  for  his  future 

good  behaviour. At  Dresden,  in  Germany,  the  female  mombors 

of  the  theatre  have  been  requested  not  to  wear  hoops,  or  "  paren- 
theses," as  these  garments  are  called  in  Berlin.  The  request  has 
been  made  for  the  sake  of  "  decency  and  morals."  All  the  man- 
agers of  the  larger  theatres  in  Geimany  seem  to  be  disinclined  to 

let  their  lady  members  appear  in  "parentheses." Among  the 

curiosities  mentioned  in  letters  from  Japan,  are  houses  whose 
walls  are  papered  as  neatly  and  tastefully  as  any  in  America,  and 

"bulls   of  burden "    rigged   out  with   sleigh   bells. At   San 

Buenaventura,  on  the  26th  of  September  last,  an  Indian  died 
named  Placido,  aged  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years.  The 
mission  of  San  Buenaventura  was  founded  eighty-four  years  ago. 
The  Indian  worked  at  that  time  for  the  Mission  as  a  blacksmith. 
Three  years  ago,  Placido  being  deaf  and  blind,  danced  and  leaped 

at  a  fandango,  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks. An  Irishwoman 

died  at  Laraberville,  New  Jersey,  recently  in  consequence  of  her 
husband  dropping  some  coals  of  fire  on  her  clothing,  both  being 
intoxicated  at  the  time.  Her  right  arm,  side  and  breast  were 
dreadfully  burned. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  FORETOLD. 

About  the  year  1816,  a  party  of  country  gentlemen  were  dining 
at  Alfoxton  Park,  in  the  western  part  of  Somersetshire,  England. 
A  casual  expression  from  one  of  the  company  aroused  the  hither- 
to most  silent  person  of  the  party,  a  shy  but  intellectual-looking 
man,  who  appeared  even  younger  than  he  was  ;  and  rising  into 
enthusiasm,  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  power  of  electricity,  and 
the  range  of  its  influence.  At  length  their  attention  was  fixed 
by  his  solemnly  pronouncing  the  following  remarkable  words  :  "I 
prophesy  that  by  means  of  the  electric  agency  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  instantaneously  with  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  !"  This  announcement  was  received  as  a  wild 
chimera.  Yet,  absurd  as  tho  idea  was  then  deemed,  the  most  of 
the  party  have  lived  to  witness  tho  fulfilment  of  those  prophetic 
words,  uttered  forty-two  years  ago.  Tho  person  who  thus  lore- 
told  the  electric  telegraph  was  Andrew  Crosse,  then  unknown  to 
the  scientific  world. 


i  ^•^  > 


New  York  Rowdies. — The  New  York  Tribune  says,  "there 
is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  beastlier  animal  than  the  New  York 
'  rowdy.'  There  is  the  fact — not  a  pleasant  one  certainly — but 
there  is  the  fact.  We  believe  that  an  unprotected  woman  would 
be  safer  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America  or  Africa  than  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.  Compared  with  a  thorough-paced  New 
York 'rowdy,'  the  Digger  Indian  rises  into  celestial  altitudes  of 
refinement,  courtesy  and  humanity." 


A  GOOD  Hit. — A  gentleman  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  very 
often  a  circle  of  friends,  observed  that  one  of  them  was  in  the 
habit  of  eating  something  before  grace  was  asked,  and  determin- 
ing to  euro  him  upon  a  repetition  of  the  oH'cncc,  said,  "  For  what 
we  are  about  to  receive,  and  for  what  James  Taylor  has  already 
received,  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful."     The  effect  may  be 

imagined. 

<  »«»  » 

AViiAT  TUB  Comet  diu. — Mr.  Punch  tells  us  that  Mr.  Scampo, 
in  his  dismay  at  the  idea  of  London  being  burnt  up  by  the  Comet, 
took  precaution  to  insure  his  house  for  more  than  twice  its  valne  ; 
and,  finding  that  the  comet  failed  to  set  alight  to  it,  ho  fired  it 
himself,  and  swore  the  comet  did  it. 


Togetheb! — Let  our  friends  remember  that  we  send  "Ballou's 
Pictorial"  and  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  together,  for  $3  50  a 
year.  These  two  journals  united,  form  a  fund  of  valuable  and  en- 
tertaining reading  and  pictorial  illustration  unequalled  elsewhere. 


aHagsitie  (Satfjetings. 

During  the  year  ending  May  last,  there  were  erected  in  Cincin- 
nati 501  new  buildings,  valued  at  Sl,2.3.'!,085. 

A  letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Paris  Univers,  announces  the  death 
of  Count  Joseph  Mastai,  brother  of  the  present  Pope. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  at  tho  public 
schools  in  Alabama  is  39,887.  Tho  total  cost  per  year  for  their 
support  is  $552,884. 

Tho  State  of  Georgia  has  over  1200  miles  of  railroad  built  and 
paid  for,  and  yielding  to  the  stockholders  more  than  au  average  of 
seven  per  cent,  yearly  dividends. 

A  bank  has  been  recently  started  at  St.  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  under 
the  title  of  the  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000 — the  bills 
similar  to  those  of  our  own  banks. 

The  New  York  Central  Park  is  progressing  so  rapidly  that  it 
will  be  finished  before  the  city  will  have  finished  the  necessary 
grading  and  construction  of  tho  streets  and  avenues  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  Southern  Aid  Society  has  received  and  distributed  $11,737 
during  the  last  year,  and  for  the  five  years  since  it  has  been  in  op- 
eration $62,683 ;  of  which  gross  sum  $34,345  went  directly  to 
ministers  and  missionaries. 

Tho  venerable  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  now  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  has  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  but  at 
the  latest  accounts  had  sufhciently  recovered  to  resume  the  use  of 
the  pen. 

A  rumor  is  current  in  AVashington  that  France  and  England 
have  seriously  proposed  erecting  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  into  a  semi- 
independent  monarchy,  so  as  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  the 
former  to  this  country. 

Dr.  Kane  relates  that  when  one  day,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he 
turned  in  to  an  Esquimaux  hut  to  get  a  little  sleep,  the  good- 
natured  hostess  of  tho  wigwam  covered  him  up  with  some  of  her 
own  habiliments,  and  gave  him  her  baby  for  a  pillow ! 

A  Paris  letter  says  that  if  Lamartine  quits  France,  as  he  threat- 
ens to  do,  becau.xc  his  countrymen  will  not  pay  his  debts,  he  will 
undoubtedly  fix  his  residence  in  P^ngland  (if  tho  climate  agrees 
with  his  health),  among  the  relatives  of  his  wife. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  the  farm  of  Hon.  John  G.  Davis,  near  Mon- 
tezuma, Ind.,  two  large  springs  burst  forth  from  tho  earth,  and 
continued  to  throw  off'  such  volumes  of  water  that  large  fields 
in  the  neighborhood  have  been  covered  with  standing  pools  and 
ponds. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  has  returned  with  a  sharp 
letter  a  free  ticket  to  a  course  of  lectures.  He  warmly  denounces 
the  practice  of  making  "  dead  heads  "  of  clergymen  who  receive 
large  salaries,  "  while  poor  clerks,  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
$500  a  year,  are  required  to  pay.". 

A  few  years  ago  a  negro,  living  near  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  was  ac- 
cused of  murder.  Soon  after  the  negro  was  killed  by  a  white  man 
named  Morrison.  About  a  year  ago  Morrison  was  killed  by  his 
brother-in-law,  named  Whalon,  and  Whalon  himself  was  killed 
recently  by  a  man  named  Philips. 

A  kissing  case  was  recently  brought  before  the  court  at  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  in  which  the  lady  claimed  $6000  damages  from  a 
gentleman  for  having  kissed  her  against  her  will  and  consent. 
Some  seventy  witnesses  were  present,  but  the  matter  was  finally 
arranged  without  going  to  trial. 

A  scries  of  microscopic  photographic  portraits  have  been  pub- 
lished in  London.  Among  them  there  is  a  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickons,  which,  though  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  when 
seen  through  a  powerful  microscope  exhibits  all  the  perfection  of 
detail  of  an  admirable  photograph  likeness. 

Western  papers  are  jubilant  over  tho  success  of  the  sorgho  cul- 
ture of  the  west.  The  Davenport  Times  states  that  one  farmer 
has  made  a  syrup  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  cents  a  gallon.  In  many 
places,  in  States  where  apples  abound,  the  old-fashioned  cider 
mills  have  been  used  to  grind  cane  with  success. 

A  newly  invented  process  for  softening  wood  that  it  may  bo 
pressed  into  iron  molds  and  receive  permanontJind  sharp  impres- 
sions in  has  relief,  has,  under  the  name  of  Xyloplasty,  attracted 
much  notice  in  Paris.  The  wood  is  softened  by  steam  and  im- 
bued with  certain  ingredients  which  impart  to  it  the  necessary 
plasticity. 

A  member  of  the  senior  class  at  Princeton  College  attempted  to 
hang  himself  a  few  days  since,  while  laboring  under  tho  influence 
of  hasheesh,  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  eat  by  reading  "  The 
Hasheesh  Eater."  Ho  imagined,  as  he  states  since  his  recovery, 
that  ho  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  appointed  his  own 
executioner. 

An  English  gentleman,  Lieut.  Twyford,  has  taken  a  singular 
step  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  study  of  natural  history,  more 
particularly  in  the  ornithological  doi)artmeut,  as  instanced  in  his 
munificent  contribution  to  the  Museum  of  Rouen.  That  capital 
of  Normandy  has  just  received  in  a  barrel  of  rackce  (strong  XX), 
five  heads  of  Sepoys,  classified  according  to  caste. 

A  wretch  of  a  groom  was  sentenced,  in  England,  the  other  day 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a  good  whipping,  for  cutting  a 
mare's  tongue  out.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  law  enough  here  to 
similarly  punish  the  scoundrels  who  bang  horses  over  the  head 
with  cart-rungs,  and  leave  the  poor  beasts  to  die  by  slow  torture  in 
our  public  streets. 

Newspaper  mortality  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  been  remarkable. 
A  cotemporary  gives  a  list  of  31  papers  which  were  published  at 
various  times  in  Sacramento,  but  are  now  dead.  Of  these  16 
were  daily  morning  papers,  and  6  were  daily  evening  papers  ;  8 
appeared  weekly,  and  1  semi-weekly.  There  are  now  only  two 
papers  published  in  the  capital,  viz.,  the  Uuion,  a  morning  jour- 
nal, and  the  Bee,  an  evening  one. 

Tho  Louisville  papers  describe  a  fireproof  pipe  invented  by  W. 
Y.  Gill,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  to  protect  the  tiller  ropes  of  steamers  : 
"  It  consists  of  a  galvanized  iron  pipe,  surrounded  by  a  coat  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  again  surrounded  by  a  thin  tube. 
Within,  the  rope  works  smoothly.  This  pipe  extends  from  the 
pilot  house  to  the  hold,  and  any  burning  boat  may  be  safely 
steered,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  fire  to  destroy  the  tiller." 
The  steamboat  Baltic  has  been  fitted  with  it,  and  her  jiilots  pub- 
lish a  certificate  highly  approving  of  it. 

A  Paris  correspondent  writes  that  horse  meat  is  being  intro- 
duced in  several  cities  of  Europe  as  an  article  of  human  food. 
He  states  that  there,  are  already  four  shops  in  Vienna  where 
such  meat  is  sold,  one  in  Dublin,  and  several  sprinkled  through- 
out Germany,  in  various  cities.  Tho  sale  of  horse-meat  can, 
however,  never  arrive  at  a  large  regular  trade,  as  the  horse  is  too 
valuable  an  animal  to  be  raised  for  foo;i.  The  horses  slaugh- 
tered for  such  purpose,  however,  arc  probably  those  which  be- 
come worthless  from  old  age,  or  who  meet  with  accidents  of 
broken  limbs,  etc. 


Santis  of  ^oltr. 


....  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. — Milton. 

....  Corn  is  cleaned  with  wind,  and  the  soul  with  chastening. — 
George  Ileibirt. 

....  The  rich  and  truly  virtuous  woman  feel*  pity  and  not  dis- 
dain for  her  who  is  neither. — P.  J.  Staid. 

....  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  love  to  woman  is  to  hear 
the  praises  of  him  they  iove. — Scipio  de  Travamt. 

....  The  test  of  a  man's  honesty  is  the  sacrifices  he  will  make 
to  preserve  it. — Boive. 

....  True  love  begins  in  a  woman  by  explaining  everything  to 
the  advantage  of  her  lover. — Balzac. 

....  Kindness  is  tho  golden  chain  by  which  society  is  bound 
together. —  Gonthe. 

....  Next  to  the  pleasure  of  admiring  the  woman  you  love 
yourself,  is  that  of  seeing  her  admired  by  evcrj'one. — Dahac. 

...  No  social  system,  no  state  policy,  can  endure,  is  destined 
to  perpetuity,  that  tends  to  make  the  poor  poorer,  and  tho  rich 
richer.     Such  a  system  is  ours. — Bovee. 

....  There  certainly  exists  a  magnetism  or  electricity  in  love, 
which  is  communicated  simply  by  tho  contact  of  the  finger- 
tips.—  Galiani. 

....  You  know  that  in  everything  women  write,  there  are  al- 
ways a  thousand  faults  of  grammar,  but,  with  your  permission,  a 
harmony  which  is  rare  in  the  writings  of  men. — Maaumede  Main- 
tenon  to  the  AlAji  Gobelin. 

....  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whoso 
jirogcny  they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. — 
Milton: 

....  Instead  of  eternally  and  absurdly  reproaching  TToman  for 
the  loss  of  Eden,  shall  not  man  rather  bless  that  adorable  creature, 
since,  in  rendering  him  tho  accomplice  of  her  guilt,  she  furnished 
him  an  excuse  for  accompanying  her  in  the  expiation  f  He  does 
not  sufficiently  reflect  on  what  would  have  become  of  him,  if  she 
had  gone  out  alone,  in  that  too-vaunted  garden,  where  he  became 
weary  and  listless  till  she  dwelt  there  with  him. — Jules  Kerrjomard, 


i     »m^     » 


Jofeer'g  iSutrgct. 


Who  never  turns  to  the  left  1     A  wheelwright. 

A  man  behind  the  age  should  bo  fed  on  catchup. 

The  best  "fire  annihilator"  wo  over  saw,  was  an  armful  of 
green  hack-berry  wood. 

"  That's  the  end  of  my  tail,"  as  tho  tadpole  said  when  turned 
into  a  bull  frog. 

A  man  that  marries  a  widow  is  bound  to  give  up  smoking  and 
chewing.  Ifshe  gives  up  her  weeds  for  him,  he  should  give  up 
the  weed  for  her. 

The  president  of  a  debating  society,  out  West,  lately  decided 
that  tho  "milk  of  human  kindness"  meant  milk  punch  with  nut- 
meg in  it. 

Matthews  used  to  say  he  never  played  to  a  full  house  but  once, 
in  Crow  Street,  and  then  they  knocked  down  the  doorkeepers  and 
got  in  for  nothing. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  we  fear, 
have  found  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  " payimjout  machine.  And 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  capital  is  becoming,  more  and  more,  a 
"  sinking  fund." 

A  spendthrift,  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony,  rallying  a  fru'-al 
country  gentleman,  said  among  other  things,  "I'll  warrant  those 
buttons  on  your  coat  were  your  grandfather's."  "  Yes,  "  said  the 
other,  "  and  I  have  got  my  grandfather's  lands,  too  I" 

"  Put  out  your  tongue  a  little  further,"  said  a  physician  to  a 
female  patient,  "a  little  further,  ma'am,  if  you  please — a  little  fur- 
ther still."  "  Why,  doctor,  do  you  think  there  is  no  end  to  a 
woman's  tongue  V  cried  tho  fair  invalid. 

"Johnny,"  said  a  mother  to  a  son,  nine  years  old,  "  go  and 
wash  your  face.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you  coming  to  dinner  with 
so  dirty  a  mouth."  "  I  did  wash  it,  mamma,"  and,  feeling  his  up- 
per lip,  he  added  gravely,  "  I  think  it  must  be  a  moustache 
coming." 

A  gentleman  calling  on  a  sailor  on  a  rainy  evening,  complained 
that  his  shoes,  which  were  thin,  had  admitted  the  water.  "  I  am 
surprised,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "  that  your  pumps  should  be  leaky 
when  you  had  both  pumps  a  going." 
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TIEIW  OF   FOMTENAY-VENDEE, 

DZPAEmiHT  or   LA    VINDEB,   FBiKCI. 

We  publish  the  fine  engraving  of 
Fontenay- Vendue  on  this  page, 
both  for  the  striking  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  scene,  and  for  the  his- 
torical associations  which  render 
the  locality  interesting.  Fontenay 
owes  its  origin  to  a  little  GaUo- 
Roman  Tillage,  of  which  a  few 
remains  are  still  visible.  Built  on 
the  borders  of  La  Vende'e,  above  a 
narrow  ford  which  permitted  an 
easy  passage  of  the  river,  this 
station  was  an  important  place, 
defended  by  a  strong  fortress.  An 
abondant  fountain  issuing  from  a 
rock  gave  it  its  Latin  name — Fon- 
tanetum,  Fontaniacum.  At  diifer- 
ent  times  Gallic  and  Roman  med- 
als of  gold  have  been  found  here, 
fragments  of  earthern  figures,  etc. 
In  1845  a  more  important  discov- 
ery was  made  in  the  neighborhood. 
Some  workmen  occupied  in  dig- 
ging gravel,  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  villa  ornamented  with  well 
executed  paintings.  A  year  after- 
wards accident  discovered  in  the 
same  jilace,  the  tomb  of  a  Gallo- 
Roman  woman,  in  which  were 
buried  vases  of  glass  and  earth, 
coffers  and  all  the  utensils  of  an 
artist,  a  color-box  of  silver  and 
bronze,  a  porphyry  palette,  an  al- 
abaster morter,  and  crystal  instru- 
ments. This  admirable  collection 
dates  from  the  third  century.  The 
chronicle  of  Nantes  informs  us  that 
in  1341  Rcnaud  d'  Hcrbaugcs  and 
Lambert,  Counts  of  Nantes,  com- 
bined their  armies  in  this  place  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Louis,  attacked  by  Loth- 
aire.  They  afterwards  repaired 
to  Fontanel,  or  Fontenay,  where 
the  terrible  battle  of  the  25th  of 
Jane  was  fought.  About  the  end 
of  the  11th  century,  the  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  made  Fontenay  the  scat  of 
the  deanery  of  St.  Pierre  du 
Chemin.  From  this  period  its 
name  is  often  found  in  charters, 
and  its  history  begins  really  to  bo 
known.  The  strength  of  its  castle, 
which  served  as  a  refuge  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  impor- 
tance it  then  acquired.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century  the 
Counts  of  Poitou  ceded  it  to  the 
Vi.<icounts  of  Thouars.  It  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
family  of  Maule'on,  from  which 
sprang  the  famous  Savary,  the  w..r- 
rior  troubadour,  one  of  the  mo.st 
remarkable  men  of  his  time.  On 
the  16th  of  October,  1213,  Fonte- 
nay made  part  of  the  chalelknies, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  uncle 
William.  At  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  20th  of  July,  Geof- 
frey de  Lusignan,  the  pretended 
son  of  La  M^lusine,  seized  on  the 
chateau,  to  the  detriment  of  young 
Raoul  de  Mauleon,  on  the  pretext 
that  he  was  heir  of  the  family  of 
Rancon,  who  had,  in  fact,  possessed 
a  part  of  the  seignory,  and  that  the 
son  of  Savary  was  illegitimate. 
But  this  npollatioii  was  of  little 
advantage  to  Geoffrey,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  a  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  Count  de  la  Marche  against 
Saint  Louis,  that  prince  seized  on 
Fontenay  in  May,  1242,  and  be- 
stowed it  on  hi.i  brother  Alphonse, 
who  had  just  been  made  Count  of 
Poitou.  It  was  then  that  the  city 
became  the  capital  of  Lower  Poitou, 

and  took  the  name  of  Fontenay-le-comte.  On  the  death  of  Al- 
phonse, the  chatelleme  returned  to  the  crown,  from  which  it  was 
twice  separated  ;  In  131 1  to  be  given  to  Philippe  Ic  Long,  and  in 
1316  to  make  a  part  of  the  nppunagc  of  Charies  le  Bel,  Count  of 
Marche.  The  fatal  treaty  ot  Brdtigny  surrendered  Fontenay  to 
the  Lnglish,  who  entered  it  at  the  end  of  September,  1361,  after  a 
1,°-,^  ros'sfance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  hold  it  till 
1372,  when  I)u  Guesclin  took  it  from  Jehannc  de  Clisson,  wife  of 
Jehaniie  de  Ilarpedenne,  Constable  of  England.  Charles  V.  re- 
warded the  Breton  hero  by  a  gift  of  his  conquest.  Du  Guesclin 
BOW  It  in  1377  to  Jehan  de  Berry,  Count  of  Poitou.  For  the 
tinrty  lolowing  years,  Fontenay  increased  rapidly  and  saw  its 
trade  ol  cloth  and  peltries  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  prosper- 
ity. 1  lie  war  of  the  Armagnacs  and  Bourguignons  unfortunately 
arrested  its  progress  and  neariy  ruined  it.  Then,  after  various 
changes  it  would  take  too  long  too  enumerate,  it  passed  into  the 
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hands  of  Arthur  of  Richemont,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Burgimdy,  the  widow  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  in  1423.  The  prince 
did  all  in  his  power  to  repair  the  losses  which  past  troubles  had 
occasioned.  The  castle,  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  the  bridge 
were  repaired,  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  entirely  rebuilt,  but 
death  prevented  Arthur  from  witnessing  the  completion  of  the 
beautiful  spire  which  crowns  the  edifice,  and  which  was  not  fin- 
ished till  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Fontenay  then  had  12,000 
inhabitants.  Then  an  important  change  occurred  in  its  situation. 
Louis  XL,  always  disposed  to  favor  the  middle  classes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  erected  it  into  a  commune,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  journey  ho  made  into  Lower  Poitou  in  1469,  during 
which  he  was  enabled  to  estimate  the  advantage  ho  might  derive 
from  a  creation  of  this  sort  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  nobility 
of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  in  1477  he  ceded  the  seignory  to 
Pierre  de  Rohan,  Marshal  of  Gi€,  in  exchange  for  Trousare.    On 


the  27th  of  January,  1487,  Charles 
VIII.  bought  it  of  its  new  master, 
who  had  reduced  it  to  an  agricul- 
tural territory.  Later  yet,  Fran- 
cois d'Escars,  Sieur  de  la  Vaugii- 
you,  received  from  Francis  I.  the 
enjoyment  of  the  revenue  and  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Fontenay ,  but  this 
time,  at  least,  the  town  preserved 
its  privileges,  and  saw  them  in- 
creased when  the  royal  seat  became 
a  county  and  seneschalship  in  No- 
vember, 1544.  In  the  eariy  part  of 
the  16th  century,  the  famous  Rab- 
elais entered  the  convent  of  the 
minor  brothers  of  Fontenay,  as  a 
novice.  He  received  the  priesthood 
there  in  1511.  Two  distinguished 
men  became  his  friends,  Andr^ 
Tiraqueau  lieutenant  of  the  sene- 
schal of  Poitou,  and  Pierre  Amy, 
the  learned  Hellenist.  But  the 
jovial  Rabelais  got  into  trouble 
with  the  monks,  was  imprisoned, 
and  afterwards  left  Fontenay  to  es- 
tablish himself  elsewhere  The 
departure  of  this  celebrated  writer 
did  not  destroy  the  little  scientitic 
and  literary  circle  formed  by  him 
at  Fontenay.  The  impulse  given 
by  him  was  felt  into  the  middle  of 
the  next  century.  For  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  capital  of  Lower 
Poitou  was  an  intellectual  focus, 
sending  forth  a  brilliant  light  and 
giving  to  Franco  a  crowd  of  illus- 
trious men,  among  whom  we  may 
cite  the  physician,  Pierre  Brissot, 
the  creator  of  experimental  medi- 
cine; Andr^  Tiraqueau,  the  learned 
jurist,  Barnabie  Brisson,  the  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  the 
League,  Nicholas  Rapin,  Francois 
Vi^te,  the  mathematician,  Jehan 
Besly,  author  of  the  "  History  of 
the  Counts  of  Poitou,"  and  forty 
other  literary  men  who  have  be- 
queathed to  us  valuable  works. 
Generals  Belliard  and  Lecomte, 
and  Admiral  Grimouard,  are  the 
only  warriors  produced  by  Fon- 
tenay. When  the  religious  wars 
broke  out,  Fontenay  suffered  great- 
ly. It  was  taken  and  retaken 
seven  times  by  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  parties.  On  the  first  of 
June,  1587,  it  was  taken  from  the 
Catholics  by  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
ruined  by  being  placed  under  the 
authority  of  La  Boulaye,  a  man  of 
rare  courage  and  true  merit,  but 
stem  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 
feudal  ideas.  Still  Henry  IV.  gave 
peace  to  Lower  Poitou,  but  he  was 
no  sooner  dead  than  the  nobility  re- 
sumed their  arms,  and  attempted 
by  force  to  wrest  it  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign.  The  Prince 
of  Conde  an^  Soubise  recruited 
numerous  partisans,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  certain  men,  among 
whom  the  historian,  Theodore 
Agrippa  d'Anbignd,  governor  of 
Maillczais,  played  the  leading  part. 
It  was  only  when  Richelieu  had 
gained  possession  of  la  Rochelle 
that  tranquillity  began  to  bo  re- 
stored. The  neighborhood  of  the 
"boulevard  of  Protestantism"  was 
destined  to  be  still  more  fatal  to 
Fontenay,  for  Louis  XIII.  had  no 
sooner  given  it  a  bishopric,  than 
political  considerations  induced 
him  to  withdraw  it  and  establish  it 
at  la  Rochelle.  This  loss  did  not 
prevent  the  trade  of  the  town  resum- 
ing a  little  activity.  The  presence 
of  Ren^  Moreau,  curate  of  Notre 
•  Dame,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  of 
the  country,  contributed  also  to 
stifle  the  gei-ms  of  discord  which  existed  between  parties,  and  it 
was  recovering  from  the  influence  of  past  troubles,  when  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  completely  frustrated  it.  From  1680 
to  the  revolution  no  remarkable  event  happened  at  Fontenay. 
The  National  Assembly  having  made  it  the  capital  of  La  Vend^, 
it  acquired  a  great  importance  during  the  war  which  desolated  the 
west  of  France.  Bonaparte,  on  attaining  power,  thought  the  l>est 
way  to  prevent  the  return  of  insurrection,  was  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary power  in  the  centre  of  La  Vendfe,  and  to  cut  roads  through 
the  department  in  every  direction.  But  Napoleon- Vendee  was 
established  and  the  capital  transferred  to  that  place  by  a  decree  of 
August  19,  1804,  whereby  Fontenay  lost  its  last  hope  of  aggran- 
dizement. It  is  now  only  a  sub-prefecture  with  8000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  an  amphitheatre  watered  by  the  Vendue,  surrounded 
by  its  faubourgs  and  by  immense  plains  overlooked  by  the  steeples 
of  Notre  Dame  and  Saint  Jean. 
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"  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL." 

Sach  is  the  title  of  the  beaatiful  and  expressive 
design  drawn  for  us  by  Billings,  engraved  by 
Pierce,  and  executed  in  the  best  style  of  both 
artists,  which  forms  the  initial  engraving  of  this, 
our  first  number  of  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Pic- 
torial." A  prominent  feature  in  the  picture,  in 
which  allegory  and  fact  are  happily  combined,  is 
a  graceful  sketch  of  Boston  Common,  with  the 
State  House  and  the  old  elm  tree,  so  dear  to 
every  Bostonian.  In  the  foreground  a  fine  two- 
horse  sleigh  is  dashing  along  in  gay  style,  boys 
are  snow-balling  and  sledding,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men promenading.  The  shadow  in  this  sunny 
picture,  is  the  figure  of  the  poor  woman  with  the 
children  crossing  the  street,  typical  of  the  penury 
which  exists  in  every  city,  and  calls  into  activity 
the  warm  sympathies  and  kindly  charities  of  the 
benevolent  and  beneficent.  Surmounting  the 
landscape,  is  old  Time,  reclining  on  a  dial  which 
marks  the  progress  of  the  hours,  and  bears  the 
warning  notes,  "  Time  flies."  A  beautiful  fe- 
male is  inscribing,  with  a  light  hand,  the  figures 
representing  the  incoming  year.  On  either  hand 
are  allegorical  figures  representing  Agriculture 
and  Labor,  with  the  mottoes,  "Prosperity," 
"Peace,"  and  "Universal   Good  Will."    The 


grace  and  purity  of  this  design  stamp  it  as  one  of 
the  finest  from  the  pencil  of  Billings  we  have 
ever  published.  In  commencing  another  twelve- 
month, we  most  cordially  wish  a  "  Happy  New 
Year "  to  our  liost  of  old  friends,  and  to  the 
many  new  ones  who  have  rallied  to  our  support, 
and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  spirit  with  which 
wo  continue  our  labors  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  public.  Ours  is  no  new  enter- 
prise, it  is  true,  but  a  permanent  institution, 
placed  on  an  enduring  basis  by  liberal  patronage. 
Wo  have  been  steadily  and  surely  advancing 
since  we  commenced  our  publication — a  result 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  concentrated  all 
our  energies  and  our  means  upon  the  paper 
itself,  preferring  to  make  that  worthy  of  sup- 
port and  to  speak  for  itself,  instead  of  telling 
the  public  through  flaming  announcements,  what 
we  would  do,  or  have  done.  In  the  interest  of 
our  patrons,  we  have  preferred  to  spend  our 
money  on  our  pages,  and  not  outside  of  them. 
The  present  number  may  be  taken  as  some  indi- 
cation of  what  our  course  will  be  for  1859, 
though  our  motto  is  "  Excelsior,"  and  we  mean 
that  every  fresh  achievement  shall  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  higher.  As  we  have  else- 
where mentioned,  we  have  secured  the  services 


of  some  of  the  best  designers  and  engravers  in 
the  country,  who  will  furnish  us  with  excellent 
pictures  throughout  the  year.  We  have,  more- 
over, made  such  arrangements  with  correspond- 
ents, photographers  and  artists  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  supply  us  with  faithful  descriptions  and 
views  of  important  cities,  striking  landscapes, 
etc.,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  what- 
ever is  most  striking  in  the  material  world,  and 
most  interesting  in  its  social  aspects  and  prog- 
ress. So  much  for  the  illustrated  portion  of  our 
work.  But  oar  readers  are  well  aware  that  pic- 
tures, though  a  prominent,  are  not  an  exclusive 
feature  of  our  design.  The  size  and  type  of  our 
journal,  enable  us  to  devote  a  large  share  to  lit- 
erature. In  this  branch,  we  have  enlisted  the 
services  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
writers  of  the  day,  and  are  continually  adding  to 
our  list  of  contributors.  Among  our  new  re- 
cruits we  refer  with  pleasure  to  Walter  Clarence, 
Esq.,  long  connected  with  "Dickens's  House- 
hold Words,"  and  one  of  its  favorite  writers. 
His  sketches  of  adventures  as  a  naval  officer  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  are  much  in  the  vein 
of  Sala,  the  author  of  a  "Journey  Due  North." 
Our  old  favorite  writers  will  continue  to  co-oper- 
ate with  ns,  and  the  favorite  feature  of  a  portion 


of  a  stirring  novelette  in  each  number,  will  bo 
kept  up.  Occasionally  these  continued  romances 
will  be  illustrated.  Of  the  editorial  portion  of 
the  "  Pictorial,"  it  does  not  become  us  to  speak, 
except  to  say  that  we  have  extended  its  space, 
that  we  may  impart  more  variety  to  it,  and  that 
we  shall  continue  our  labors  more  zealously  thku 
ever.  This  much  we  have  felt  compelled  to  say 
in  justice  to  ourselves  and  our  generous  friends ; 
for  the  future  the  "  Pictorial "  will  tell  its  own 
story.  Again  we  wish  a  "  Happy  New  Year  to 
All."  There  is  a  strange  link  which  binds  the 
editor  to  his  readers.  Of  the  many  thousands  we 
address,  there  are  very  few  whose  hands  we  ever 
grasp,  with  whose  faces  we  can  ever  become 
familiar,  the  tones  of  whose  voices  may  ever 
reach  our  ear.  They  are  bodiless  to  us — we  ad- 
dress them,  but  it  is  only  indirectly  that  they 
echo  our  thoughts.  Yet  we  know  them  to  be 
like  ourselves,  and  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  Many  of  them  in  the  past  year  may  hare 
been  summoned  to  strew  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
the  loved  and  lost — to  them  may  the  future  bring 
consolation  !  Many  of  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  added  joys  to  be  grateful  for — to  them  con- 
tinued prosperity  !  To  each  and  all  may  this  rec- 
ord of  our  thoughts  and  labors,  come  as  a  fri«nd. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
—  OR, — 

THE  FALSE  HEIR. 

A  Story  of  Ihc  French  aiiil  Iiidinn  Wnr. 

BY    MRS.    CAKOLISE     ORHB. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PRliSS-GAKO. 

A  BRIGHT  fire  diffused  warmth  and  light 
through  the  neatly  kept  apartment  of  a  cottage 
of  the  humbler  sort,  near  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Tweed.  A  -woman  was  sitting  in  front  of 
the  fire,  busily  employed  in  weaving  a  fisher- 
man's net,  several  of  which  were  suspended 
against  the  wall.  Now  and  then  she  looked  to- 
wards a  cradle,  which,  with  its  rich  carvings, 
rose-colored  damask  lining,  and  embroidered 
silk  coverlet,  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  when 
compared  with  the  clumsy  chairs,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  furniture  disposed  about  the 
room.  A  boy  a  year  old,  and  beautiful  as  a  fa- 
bled Cupid,  lay  wrapped  in  rosy  slumber  in  this 
luxurious  bed. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  the  woman  was  about 
to  lay  aside  the  unfinished  net,  when  a  roan,  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  younger  than  she  was,  entered. 

"  Hamish  Bruxon,"  said  she,  "  this  is  a  late 
hour  to  call  on  such  as  I,  who  have  to  work  for 
a  living.  In  two  minutes  more  the  door  would 
have  been  locked  and  the  fire  put  out." 

"  It  is  rather  late.  But  why  do  yon  worry 
yourself  making  nets  1  I  don't  see  any  need  of 
it,  now  you've  got  the  rich  Mr.  Danbridge's  child 
to  take  care  of.  Ho  pays  you  pretty  liberally,  I 
take  it  V 

"  Yes,  liberally  enough,  but  I  want  to  earn  all 
I  can,  that  I  may  lay  up  a  little  something.  If 
my  son  returns  safe  from  sea,  I  mean  that  he 
shall  stay  at  home  a  year,  and  get  a  little  learn- 
ing, so  that  he  needn't  be  obliged  to  sail  before 
the  mast  all  his  days.  How  is  Mary  this 
evening  V 

"  Better,  I  suppose  yon  will  say,  than  she  has 
been.     She's  dead." 

"  Yes,  I  do  say  she  is  better ;  for  she's  beyond 
the  reach  of  your  neglect  and  cruel  treatment." 

"  I  never  pretended,  as  you  do,  to  be  tender- 
hearted.    Yet  with  all  your  pretensions,  I  sup- 
pose you  will  refuse  to  grant  her  la^t  request." 
'  -    ifWhp'   "^it '     Yet  why  need  I  ask  ?  .Pck't 
I  know  tnio.  Soil«t  care  would  be  fo^  her  child  1 

ahe  wished  LrV"!*y';v;!ja'S«"of  't^" 

"  Yes,  that  was  her  wish ;  but  I  suppose  it 
wont  do  for  the  boy  of  a  poor  man  like  me,  who 
earns  his  bread  by  performing  the  drudgery  of  a 
domestic  tutor,  to  be  warmed  by  the  same  fire  as 
Mr.  Danbridge's  son.  I  don't  see  how  he  came 
to  think  of  giving  him  into  the  care  of  a  poor 
fisherman's  widow." 

"  What  Mr.  Danbridgc  wants,  is  to  have  his 
motherless  child  *-ell  treated,  and  he  knew  that 
I  could  be  trusted." 

"  Well,  what  do  yon  say  ?  Will  you  take  my 
boy  or  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  him,  and  treat  him  as  well 
as  Percy  Danbridge.  I  can't  rock  him  in  so  fine 
a  cradle  ;  but  he  shall  have  the  one  ray  own 
Walter  was  rocked  in,  and  if  he  prove  to  be  as 
good  OS  he  is,  you  can  ask  nothing  better  for 
him." 

"  It  is  settled  then.  I  will  bring  liim  to-mor- 
row evening,  if  I  can  find  a  boat  to  cross  the 
river  in." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  Ilamish  V 
"No;  Robert.     I  didn't  choose  to  give  him 
such  a  heathenish  sounding  name  as  my  parents 
gave  me." 

Braxon  sat  in  a  musing  attitude  a  number  of 
minutes ;  and  then  looking  up  suddenly,  asked 
Mrs.  Cline  when  she  ex])cctcd  her  son  home. 

"  I  am  looking  for  him  every  day,"  was  her 
answer. 

"  IIow  old  is  he  V 
••  Twenty." 

This  answer,  for  some  reason,  appeared  to 
please  him.  A  smile  which  had  something  evil 
in  it,  passed  over  his  countenance  as  he  rose  to 
go.  He  had  already  raised  the  door  latch,  when 
he  stopped  and  looked  round. 

"  What's  the  name  of  the  ship  your  son  sailed 
in  V  he  asked. 

"The  Cornucopia." 

"A  merchant  ship  V 

••  Yes." 

lie  then  bid  her  good  night,  and  withdrew. 


The  following  evening,  as  Mrs.  Cline  was 
every  moment  expecting  Braxon  with  his  child, 
some  one  knocked  at  the  outer  door.  On  open- 
ing it,  she  found  that  it  was  Mr.  Danbridge. 
Ever  since  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he  had  been 
thinking  of  emigrating  to  America,  with  the 
view  of  making  that  country  his  home.  An  op- 
portunity of  going  thither  v.ith  several  of  his  ac- 
quaintances had  unexpectedly  presented  itself, 
and  he  had  called  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
with  her  concerning  his  ciiild. 

"  Shall  yon  take  him  with  you  V  she  inquired. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  replied,  "  unless  _rou  will 
consent  to  go  and  take  charge  of  him." 

This  she  could  not  think  of  doing,  on  account 
of  her  son  ;  and  when  he  left,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  his  little  son  should,  for  at 
least  a  few  Tnonths,  when  the  weather  would  be 
warmer  and  ploasanter,  remain  in  her  care. 

In  a  minute  after  Mr.  Danbridge  was  gone, 
Braxon  came  with  his  child. 

"  His  mother  was  my  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Cline, 
as  she  took  him  into  her  arms,  "  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  have  consented  to  undertake  the  care  of 
him." 

"  I  had  as  lief  it  would  be  on  that  account  as 
any  other;  though  I  suspect  it  wouldn't  have 
much  weight  with  you,  if  jou  didn't  expect  to 
have  pay  for  it.  But  we  wont  waste  words  about 
it.     Mr.  Danbridge  has  been  hero." 

"  He  has." 

"  To  let  you  know  that  he  has  concluded  to  go 
to  America?" 

"  Yes." 

"I'm  glad  he  is  going." 

"  Why  are  you  glad  1" 

"  Because  he  might  have  objected  to  your  hav- 
ing another  child  to  take  care  of,  lest  his  should 
be  neglected.  Now,  he  need  know  nothing  about 
it.  If  he  should  call,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
keep  your  nephew  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  shall  tell  Mr. 
Danbridge  all  about  it  the  first  opportunity." 

"  The  more  fool  you.  Any  news  from  your 
son  yet  ?" 

"No." 

"  I'm  glad  to  bear  it,  as  I  am  not  quite  ready 
for  him  yet,"  muttered  Braxon  to  himself,  as  he 
turned  to  go. 

"  Did  you  speak  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cline. 

"  I  only  said  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him,"  he  replied. 

Soon  aftjf  he  left  the  cottage,  he  was  joined 
-  by  aman  who  appeared  to  be  waitingforliira, 
and  they  walked  slowly  aw^y  together. 

"  You  are  cert aif/,'"' said  Braxon,  "  that  it  was 
the  Cornucopia  that  the  Argo  spoke  with." 

"lam." 

"  Then,  according  to  what  you  told  me,  'twill 
be  in  port  some  time  tomorrow." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  his 
comrade,  whose  name  was  Finchley. 

"  Luck  is  on  my  side,  then.  Wat  Cline,  if  he's 
alive — and  there  isn't  much  danger  but  that  he 
is — will  bo  certain  to  be  here  in  season." 

"I  don't  see  how  his  being  here  is  to  turn  to 
your  account." 

"  Wait  till  the  time  comes  and  you'll  see." 

Thajr  now  parted,  after  having  agreed  to  meet 
again  for  a  certain  purpose,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously discussed  between  them. 

A  little  after  dark,  the  following  evening,  a 
sealed  note  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Cline. 

"  It  is  from  Mr.  Danbridge,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, looking  at  the  signature. 

It  appeared  to  have  been  written  in  groat 
haste,  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
she  read  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  been  prevented  from  calling  today, 
by  being  obliged  to  ho  absent  on  business.  I  am 
now  aboard  the  '  Knterprise,'  in  whicli  I  have 
taken  passage  for  Virginia.  ITortunately,  I  have 
found  ainons  •''<'  passengers,  a  woman  who  is 
willing,  and  in  every  respect  competent,  to  take 
charge  of  my  little  son  during  the  voyage,  and 
having  from  the  first,  felt  a  great  reluctance  to 
leaving  him  behind,  I  have  concluded  to  commit 
hiiTi  to  her  care.  I  did  not  expect  that  the  '  Kn- 
tcrpriso  would  sail  so  soon,  and  certain  instruc- 
tions to  be  forwarded  to  my  London  agent  are 
yet  to  j)rcparc.  This,  much  to  my  regret,  will 
prevent  me  from  accompanying  tlie  woman,  who 
will  call  for  tlie  child  in  a  carriage  I  shall  cause 
to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  in  something  like 
an  hour,  or  perhaps  a  little  less,  after  yon  receive 
this.  In  the  meantime  ^ou  will  make  tlic  neces- 
sary preparation.  1  was  obliged  to  scud  for  him 
to-night,  as  the  captain  tells  me  they  shall  weigh 
anchor  at  early  dawn." 

For  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Cline  was  loo  much 
surprised  and  agitated  to  set  about  the  task 
which  had  been  enjoined.  She  could  do  nothing 
but  walk  the  floor;  for  the  had  become  to  much 


attached  to  the  beautiful  and  intelligent  hoy,  that 
the  thought  of  parting  with  him  was  extremely 
painful ;  the  more  so,  from  having  been  led  to 
expect  that  he  was  to  remain  with  her.  After  a 
while  she  succeeded  in  composing  herself  so  far 
as  to  gather  together  his  rich  clothing,  which  was 
soon  packed  ready  for  removal.  She  had  barely 
time  to  finish,  when  she  heard  a  carriage  stop. 
The  next  minute  a  man  put  his  head  inside  the 
door  and  asked  if  all  was  ready.  The  night 
was  bitter  cMd,  and  having  carefully  folded  a 
costly  India  shawl,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
child's  mother,  around  his  other  wrappings,  for- 
tunately without  waking  him,  she  inquired  if  the 
woman  was  in  the  carriage  who  was  to  take 
charge  of  him. 

"  To  be  sure  she  is,"  replied  the  man,  who 
stood  waiting.  "  Here,  let  me  have  the  little  fel- 
low, and  I'll  hand  him  to  her." 

"No,  I  shall  carry  him  myself,"  she  replieJ. 
It  had  grown  cloudy,  and  was  so  excessively 
dark  that  she  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  woman's  face,  underneath  her  deep  hood. 
She  withdrew  her  hands  and  arms  from  under 
the  folds  of  a  capacious  cloak,  and  without  say- 
ing a  word,  reached  forward  for  the  child.  The 
man  then  closed  the  carriage  door,  and  took  his 
seat  beside  the  driver. 

Mrs.  Cline,  as  she  turned  away,  experienced  a 
strange  foreboding  of  evil,  for  which  she  could 
not  account.  She  did  not  speak,  neither  did  she 
move  a  step  from  the  spot  when  the  carriage 
drove  from  the  door,  till  the  last  faint  sound  of 
the  wheels  died  away  in  the  distance. 

"  There  seems  to  be  something  strange  about 
this,  now  that  the  child  is  gone,"  she  said,  half 
aloud  to  herself,  as  she  turned  and  slowly  went 
into  the  house.  "  Why  did  the  woman  sent  for 
him  appear  as  if  she  did  not  wish  for  me  to  see 
her,  and  why  didn't  she  speak  ?  My  mind  mis- 
gives me." 

She  passed  a  restless  night;  but  the  joy  of  be- 
holding her  son,  who  arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  a  time  dissipated  the  doubt  and  gloom 
which  had  filled  her  mind. 

He  had  improved  in  personal  appearance  since 
she  saw  him  ;  the  rich  crimson  glowing  through 
the  brown,  which  the  sea  air  and  sunnier  climes 
had  planted  on  his  cheeks,  as  well  as  his  clear, 
bright  eyes,  speaking  eloquently  of  cheerfulness 
and  health.  The  day  glided  swiftly  away  ;  for 
the  sailor  boy  had  much  to  say  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  other  lands.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  mother  and  son 
were  sitting  by  the  fire,  wlien  the  door  was  ab- 
ruptly opened,  and  Hamish  Braxon  entered. 

"  Walter  Cline,"  said  he,  hurriedly,  "  come 
with  me.  The  press-gang  are  in  pursuit  of  you, 
and  will  shortly  be  here.  I  fell  in  with  them  and 
put  them  on  a  wrong  beat,  or  you  would  already 
be  in  their  power." 

The  young  man  started  up,  alarmed  and  be- 
wildered, hardly  comprehending  the  import  of 
what  Braxon  had  said.  Mrs.  Cline  was  more 
quickly  alive  to  the  impending  danger,  and  urged 
her  son  to  hasten  his  departure. 

"  It  is  so  dark,"  said  Braxon,  "  that  we  can 
easily  elude  them,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  a 
hiding  place  hear  at  hand,  where  you  will  be 
perfectly  secure." 

Walter,  who  by  this  time  was  fully  alive  to  the 
nature  of  the  fate  which  threatened  him,  delayed 
only  long  enough  to  exhort  his  mother  to  keep 
up  good  courage  till  he  could  with  safety  return, 
and  then  followed  Braxon,  who  stood  waiting 
for  him  just  outside  the  door.  After  an  absence 
of  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  latter  returned. 

"  You  are  back  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Cline.  "  Arc 
you  certain  that  Walter  is  safe  V 
"  That  depends  on  you." 
"How  can  that  te?" 

"  I  have  certain  conditions  to  propose,  which 
you  must  accede  to,  or  I  will  deliver  him  up  to 
the  prcpsgarg.  From  that  hour  he  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  same  to  you  as  if  he  were 
dead." 

"  I  know  it.  I  had  a  brother  once  who  was 
fourteen  years  on  the  sea,  without  ever  once  set- 
ting his  foot  on  his  native  shore." 

"A  fate,  which  in  your  fon'.s  case,  you  have 
the  power  to  avert." 

"  IIow  ?  In  what  way  ?  Tell  me." 
"That's  what  I  intend  to  do.     You  sent  Mr. 
Danbridge's  child  away  last  night  ?" 

"  I  did.  It  was  in  compliance  with  his  written 
orders." 

"  You  did  right ;  but  remember  that  the  world 
must  believe  that  Jlr.  Danbridge's  son  is  here 
still." 

"  IIow  can  the  world  believe  it  ?" 


"  Wont  it  bo  as  easy  to  call  the  child  now  ly- 
ing asleep  in  this  cradle,  Percy  Danbridge  aa 
Robert  Braxon  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  understand 
you." 

"  Simply  this.  No  one  knows  that  my  child 
is  here  except  wo  two  and  your  son.  No  one 
knows  that  Percy  Danbridge  was  sent  aivay  last 
night  but  you  and  me,  and  two  others,  whose  si- 
lence has  been  bought.  It  was  I  who  sent  for 
the  child,  in  Mr.  Danbridge's  name.  He  knows 
nothing  about  it." 

"  But  he  will  know  it,  if  my  life  is  spared  long 
enough." 

"  You  have  got  to  take  that  back  again,  or  I 
will  point  out  to  those  in  pursuit  of  him,  your 
son's  hiding  place.  By  consenting  to  what  I  re- 
quire, you  will  do  no  harm  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Danbridge,  and  will  save  to  more  than  one  a 
world  of  sorrow  and  trouble.  Among  others, 
Mr.  Danbridge  himself." 

"  What  yon  say  is  to  me  incomprehensible." 

"It  shall  be  made  plain  to  you  hereafter. 
There  is  no  time  for  explanations  now.  The 
press-gang  is  almost  at  the  door." 

This  was  true.  The  trampling  of  their  feet 
was  plainly  to  be  heard. 

"What  can  I  do?"  said  she,  wringing  her 
hands  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  terror. 

"  As  I  have  told  you." 

"  Have  pity  on  me." 

"Words  are  useless.  Things  have  already 
gone  too  far  to  suffer  me  to  recede,  even  if  I 
wished  it.  Give  me  the  required  promise,  or  you 
have  seen  your  son  for  the  last  time." 

"  I  must  not.    Do  not  ask  me." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  and  reap  the  reward  of  your 
obstinacy.  Do  you  hear  them  ■?  They  are  al- 
ready at  the  door.  Ten  minutes  from  this  time, 
and  the  son  you  are  so  proud  of  will  be  delivered 
into  their  power." 

At  that  moment  the  latch  of  the  outer  door 
was  lifted,  but  it  was  suffered  to  fall  again.  They 
probably  wished  to  confer  longer  among 
themselves. 

"  Have  it  all  your  own  way,  Hamish  Braxon," 
said  the  unhappy  mother  ;  "  only  save  him." 

'•  You  give  the  promise  ?" 

"  Yes— yes." 

"  That  is  well.  Now  sit  down  and  appear 
calm.  If  they  ask  you  if  your  son  has  come 
home  from  sea,  tell  them  the  truth." 

The  door  was  thrown  open  ere  the  words  had 
left  his  lips,  and  a  number  of  hard,  resolute 
looking  men,  headed  by  a  lieutenant,  rushed  into 
the  room.  A  glance  would  have  sufficed  to 
show  that  no  suffering,  no  entreaty,  could  cause 
them  to  swerve  from  what  an  arbitrary  law  had 
made  their  duly. 

"  You  are  the  man,  I  believe,"  said  the  lien- 
tenant,  addressing  Braxon,  with  a  look  and  tone 
of  severity,  "  who  sent  us  on  a  fool's  errand." 

"  I  directed  you  to  where  I  was  told  his  sweet- 
heart lives,  naturally  supposing  that  as  soon  as 
supper  was  over,  he  would  be  attracted  thither. 
You  thought  the  same,  I  suspect,  or  you  would 
have  come  here  in  the  first  place." 

The  man,  without  making  any  reply,  turned  to 
Mrs.  Cline. 

"  Is  Walter  Cline  your  son  ?"  he  asked. 

"  He  is,"  she  replied. 

"He  came  home  early  this  morning,  I'm 
informed." 

"  He  did." 

"Where  is  ho?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  quibbling  and  equivo- 
cating wont  pass  current  with  us.  We  are  on 
the  king's  business,  and  mean  to  perform  it 
faithfully." 

He  made  a  sign  to  his  men,  and  they  com- 
menced to  search  the  house.  It  was  a  task  easily 
accomplished.  The  attic  and  two  or  three  clos- 
ets, to  all  of  which  there  was  ready  access,  were, 
as  was  soon  apparent,  the  only  places  which 
could  afford  even  temporary  concealment. 

"  He  isn't  far  off,  that  is  certain,  according  (o 
the  infoimalion  we've  received,  and  we  shall  take 
measures  to  guard  against  his  escape  from  the 
neighborhood.  So  you  see,  ma'am,"  pursued 
the  lieutenant,  again  turning  to  Mrs.  Cline,  "  it's 
no  use  to  try  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes.  The 
longer  he's  kept  out  of  the  way,  the  more  trouble 
there'll  be  for  you  and  him,  and  all  of  us  ;  but 
we  shall  be  sure  to  find  him  at  last." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cline, 
"  that  I  don't  know  where  my  son  is.  That  is 
the  truth,  and  1  can  say  nothing  more." 

Braxon,  who  had  seated  himself  by  the  fire, 
to  all  appcaratice,  regarded  the  whole  aflTair  with 
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Indifference.  Vrhen  tlie  men  were  about  to  with- 
draw, he  spoke  to  the  lieutenant. 

"  Going  to  Scorcsby's  ?"  he  said. 

"  Ye3,  we  shall  take  up  our  quarters  there 
to-night." 

"  I'll  go  over  with  you." 

"  Is  this  fellow  we  are  in  pursuit  of  your 
nephew  ?" 

"  No,  he's  nothing  to  nie.  As  fur  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  as  willing  his  next  voyage  should 
be  in  a  ship-ofwar  as  a  merchantman." 

"  I  will  look  to  you  for  advice,  then,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  preventing  him  from  giving  ns  the 
slip." 

"Nothing  can  be  easier,  if  you  will  follow  my 
directions,  which  I  will  explain  to  you,  on  our 
way  to  Soorcsby  s," 

We  will  now  leave  the  unsuspecting  lieutenant 
to  listen  to  such  directions  as  will  best  suit  Brax- 
on's  purpose  ;  while  the  poor  sailor  boy  in  his 
uncomfortable  hiding  place  trembles  at  every 
noise,  and  his  mother,  quite  as  much  to  be  pitied, 
passes  a  wretched  and  sleepless  night. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB   SOLITARY    HUT. 

North  of  the  Tweed,  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  were  a  group  of  miserable,  uninhabited 
huts,  some  of  them  without  chimneys,  all  with- 
out the  luxury  of  glass  windows,  and  with  their 
sloping  roofs  reaching  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  ground.  They  stood  in  a  solitary  place,  half 
a  mile  from  the  high  roa.l,  and  were  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  a  band  of  gipseys,  whenever  their  va- 
grant habits  led  them  to  that  ])art  of  the  country. 

At  an  earlier  period,  these  huts  could  be  ap- 
proached by  a  bridle  path,  which,  now,  in  many 
places,  was  so  obstruc'ed  by  bushes  and  briers, 
as  to  seriously  impede  the  progress  of  a  foot- 
person. 

The  same  evening  that  the  incidents  took  place 
related  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, a  woman  of  thirty,  large  and  masculine,  and 
with  strong,  harsh  features,  was  sitting  by  a  fire 
in  the  least  dilapidated  of  the  huts.  The  fire  had 
burnt  so  low  that  the  coals  were  nearly  concealed 
by  the  ashes  which  had  crept  over  them,  though 
occasionally  there  was  a  slight  scintillation, 
which  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  damp  and  squalor 
of  the  wretched  apartment. 

"  He  should  have  been  here  by  this  time,"  she 
muttered  to  herself,  after  sitting  silent  and  mo- 
tionless for  half  an  hour. 

In  a  few  minutes  footsteps  were  heard  without. 
She  gave  the  coals  a  stir,  threw  upon  them  a  few 
dry  sticks,  and  after  fanning  them  into  a  blaze, 
lit  a  lamp.  The  interior  of  the  hut  was  now 
plainly  to  be  seen.  In  one  corner  was  a  pile  of 
dry  leaves  covered  with  a  coarse  blanket,  and  on 
this  lay  a  sleeping  child. 

"So  you've  coino,  at  last,"  said  she.  "I've 
been  expecting  you  this  hour." 

"  I  lost  my  way.     Is  he  asleep  ?"' 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "and  I  dare  yon  to  touch 
a  finger  to  him." 

As  she  said  this,  she  rose  from  the  low,  throe- 
legged  stool  ou  which  she  was  sitting,  and  with 
her  large  black  eyes  glittering  like  coals  of  fire, 
placed  herself  directly  in  front  of  the  rude 
couch  on  which  the  child  was  lying. 

"  Why,  what's  come  over  you.  Sib  ?  You  look 
like  a  Fury." 

"  There's  murder  in  your  heart,  Bart  Finch- 
ley.  Didn't  I  hear  what  Hamish  Braxon  said 
to  you  ?  And  didn't  I  hear  you  promise  to  do 
his  bidding  f  ' 

"1  needed  the  gold.  Sib,  though  it  wa'n't 
much  that  he  could  give  me.  But  making  a 
bargain  and  sticking  to  it  arc  two  things.  Step 
a  little  aside,  I  want  to  look  at  the  child.  I 
haven't  seen  him  yet."    , 

"  Stand  back — I've  no  faith  in  you." 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  a  fiend  in  human  shape. 
Sib  ?  I've  no  more  wish  to  harm  the  little  fel- 
low than  you  have.  Much  as  I  needed  the 
money,  when  he  i)ut  it  into  my  hand  and  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  what  he  wished  me  to  do,  I  felt 
like  dashing  it  to  the  ground,  and  trampling  it 
under  my  feet." 

"  If  you  had  as  good  reason  as  I  have  to  hate 
Himish  Braxon,  and  to  almost  worship  Hugh 
Danbridge,  the  child's  father,  I  might  believe 
you." 

"  I  bear  Braxon  no  good  will — that  you  may 
be  certain  of.  But  what's  to  be  done  with  the 
little  fellow  V 

"  That's  my  affair." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  All  I  a.ik  of 
you  is  to  bo  cautious." 


"  I  don't  need  to  be  asked  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  should  be  a  simpleton  to  bo  otherwise 
than  cautious." 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  If  Braxon  should 
find  that  I'd  broke  faith  with  him,  he'd  be  on  my 
track  like  a  sleuth  hound,  and  you  wouldn't  fare 
much  better.  Ho  has  gipscy  blood  in  his  veins, 
though  few  suspect  it,  and  ho  never  forgives. 
But  I'll  be  oft',  since  you  choose  to  manage  the 
matter  yourself." 

"  You've  a  long  tramp  before  you,  and  better 
eat  and  drink  first,"  said  she,  removing  a  clean 
cloth  which  was  spread  over  the  remains  of  a 
loaf  of  brown  bread,  some  dried  salmon,  and  a 
flask  of  ale. 

"  It  wont  bo  ami.ss,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I 
should  like  something  a  little  better  than  two- 
penny ale.  In  the  meantime,  pick  out  a  few  of 
the  meanest  of  the  little  Danbridge's  clothes,  and 
let  me  have  the  rest." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  'em  V 

"Deliver 'em  up  to  Braxon,  according  to  or- 
ders. He  was  obliged  to  have  'cm  sent,  you 
know,  for  fear  of  exciting  tho  woman's  sus- 
picion." 

"  So  he  is  going  to  keep  the  best  for  his  own 
bantling." 

"  Of  course,  seeing  he's  going  to  pass  him  oflf 
for  Mr.  Danbridge's  son." 

"I  should  rather  that  they  would  be  burnt 
than  that  Hamish  Braxon's  child  should  have 
the  wearing  of  'em.  I'm  glad  you  got  Tony  to 
bring  'em  here,  at  any  rate,"  she  muttered,  below 
her  breath,  as  she  busied  herself  in  looking  over 
the  clothing,  and  selecting  such  as  she  cho.so  to 
keep. 

When  she  had  Guished,  there  were  two  piles  of 
a  size  nearly  equal.  One  she  returned  to  the 
trunk  in  which  they  had  been  packed  ;  the  other, 
containing  among  other  things  a  coral  necklace, 
and  the  India  shawl  which  had  belonged  to  the 
child's  mother,  and  which  Mrs.  Cline  had 
wrapped  round  him  to  shield  Lira  from  the  cold 
night  air. 

"  Well,  Sib,"  said  Finchley,  "  you've  helped 
yourself  pretty  liberally,  I  should  say.  When 
you're  dressed  up  in  that  shawl  and  some  of  the 
other  finery,  I  shall  have  to  call  you  Miss  Finch- 
ley,  I  suppose." 

"  If  I've  helped  myself  liberally,  'twill  make 
your  load  the  lighter,"  she  replied. 

"  If  Braxon  don't  miss  'em  and  find  fault,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  care." 

"  Let  him  find  fault  if  he  chooses  ;  but  he 
wont  dare  to  when  he  finds  that  I  overheard 
what  he  scarce  ventured  to  say  to  you,  bad  as 
you  are.  Were  it  not  that  you're  my  brother, 
Bart  Finchley,  Mr.  Danbridge  should  know  all 
before  I'm  a  year  older,  if  I  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  sea  for  it." 

"It's  well  for  me  that  I  am  your  brother  then." 

He  now  rose  from  the  rude  table  and  took  up 
the  trunk,  which  was  so  light  that  he  could  easily 
carry  it. 

"  I  shall  ask  you  no  questions.  Sib,"  said  ho. 
"You  can,  as  best  suits  your  purpose,  be  bold, 
wary  or  cunning,  and  I  shoul<hi't  wonder  if  you 
have  need  of  all  three  of  these  qualities  by  the 
time  you  get  through  with  what  you've  under- 
taken." 

The  child  still  slept,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  she  resumed  her  seat  by  the  fire.  After  a 
while  she  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  The 
air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  thougli  there  was  no 
moon,  she  knew  by  the  position  of  the  stars  that 
it  was  not  far  from  eleven  o'clock. 

"  There  will  be  none  too  much  lime,"  said  she, 
taking  the  coral  necklace  and  examining  the 
plain  gold  clasp.  "  Grace  Danbridge  learnt  me 
the  tuck  of  it  herself,  the  first  time  she  ever  put 
it  round  her  child's  neck,"  she  added,  uncon- 
sciously continuing  to  soliloquize  to  herself. 
Pressing  the  edge  of  the  clasp  as  slio  spoke,  the 
upper  part  of  it  ticw  back,  and  disclosed  a  lock 
of  bright,  silky  hair,  through  which  gleamed  the 
letters  P.  D.,  enamelled  in  gold  on  a  blue 
ground.  She  then  took  from  a  capacious  pocket, 
such  as  was  worn  in  those  days,  a  sheet  of  paper 
soiled  and  crumpled,  and  a  brass  ink»tund,  with 
its  pyramidal  top  tightly  screwed  on,  and  answer- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  a  pen-holder,  and  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  ink.  Not  being 
deeply  versed  in  the  art  of  committing  her 
thoughts  to  paper,  it  was  not  without  many  blots 
and  erasures  that  she  succeeded  in  writing  as 
follows  : 

"  Though  the  nurturing  of  the  child,  with 
wliom  these  lines  are  fimiid,  wid  nuike  |)rcsent 
trouble,  it  will  bring  good  fortune  in  the  end  to 
the  person  whose  hands  ho  may  fall  into,  who 


has  the  heart  to  use  him  well.  Tho  good  fortune 
must  be  waited  for  patiently ;  it  may  be  ten,  fif- 
teen or  even  twenty  years.  This  do  not  l"orget. 
Kemember,  too,  that  dismal  will  tho  weird  be  of 
wiiomsoever,  be  it  man  or  woman,  that  refuses 
him  a  home,  or  giving  him  one,  should  dare  to 
treat  him  ill.  Guard  the  coral  necklace  round 
the  child's  neck  as  you  would  the  apple  of  your 
eye;  for  the  golden  thread  which  must  hriglitcn 
his  destiny  and  }Oi;r8,  will  be  wanting  if  that  bo 
lost.  Above  all,  treat  not  what  is  here  written  as 
idle  words." 

Folding  the  paper,  slio  carefully  sewed  it  to 
the  inside  of  the  child's  nightdress.  Then 
clasping  the  string  of  coral  beads  around  his 
neck,  and  warmly  wrapping  him  iu  flannel  blan- 
kets, she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  left  the  hut. 
It  was  now  past  midnight.  She  struck  into  the 
path  which  led  to  the  highway,  and  though  bur- 
dened wilh  the  weight  of  the  child,  she  walked 
rapidly,  for  she  wished  to  reach  the  road  in  sea- 
son to  intercept  a  certain  carrier  on  his  way  to 
the  first  post-town.  She  was  just  in  time,  hav- 
ing, as  she  intended,  emerged  from  the  gloomy 
and  broken  path  before  the  carrier  came  in  sight, 
though  she  could  plainly  hear  the  distant  rumb- 
ling of  his  cart-wheels.  She  waited  for  him  to 
come  up.  The  child  showed  signs  of  waking, 
but  she  succeeded  in  quieting  him.  The  carrier, 
seeing  that  some  one  appeared  to  be  waiting  for 
him,  checked  his  horses  when  he  arrived  opposite 
to  where  she  stood. 

"  Which  road  do  you  go  to  night  ?"  she  asked. 

"  The  one  that  passes  by  Ilolwell's." 

"  Have  yon  any  passengers  V 

"  Not  a  single  individual." 

"  I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  Holwell's,"  said  she, 
handing  him  the  fare. 

"  Right,"  said  he  ;  "  I  handle  too  many  bits 
like  this  to  need  light  to  determine  their  value. 
Pass  along  your  bundle,  ma'am,  and  then  you'll 
have  no  trouble  in  climbing  into  the  vehicle." 

"I  shall  have  none  with  it," was  her  answer; 
and  the  next  minute  she  had  taken  her  seat  be- 
neath the  canvass  covering  of  the  cart. 

"When  does  the  Liverpool  coach  start  from 
here  V'  siit  inquired  of  the  carrier,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Holwfell'f; 

"  In  about  fifteen  miritltes." 

It  wanted  half  an  hour  of  daybreak,  and  en- 
tering the  room  where  several  li^tsengers  were 
waiting  for  the  coach,  she  took  a  seiiSlRJthe  most- 
obscure  corner,  and  scanned  the  countenance  of 
each,  with  looks  of  keen  inquiry. 

"  There's  not  one  here  'twill  do  to  trust  him 
with,"  was  the  thought  she  entertained. 

The  time  was  fast  slipping  away,  when  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife  entered  whoso  appearance 
pleased  her.  She  soon  found  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  Liverpool.  Tho  next  minute  the  word 
came  that  the  coach  was  ready.  She  waited  till 
two  or  three  of  tho  passengers  had  taken  their 
seats,  then  boldly  going  up  to  the  coach  door  she 
held  out  the  child  to  a  good-natured  looking 
young  man,  who  had  taken  his  place  on  the 
forward  seat. 

"  Will  you  please  take  him  ?"  said  she  ;  "  his 
mother  and  nurse  will  be  here  in  a  minute." 

The  young  man  mechanically  held  out  his 
arms  to  receive  him. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he  "that  the  child  belongs 
to  the  family  who  are  going  to  Liverpool?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  and  turned  quickly  away. 

Faint  glimmerings  of  day  were  already  visible 
in  the  east  by  the  time  the  other  passengers  had 
taken  their  places.  The  young  man  who  had  so 
obligingly  taken  charge  of  the  child,  so  uncere- 
moniously thrust  upon  him,  remained  quiet  for 
some  time  after  the  coach  had  started,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  relieved  of  his  task. 

Nothing  was  raid,  however,  by  the  lady  he 
supposed  to  be  the  child's  mother,  or  by  a  good- 
looking  woman,  apparently  a  little  older,  whom 
he  took  to  be  the  nurse.  He  noticed  that  they 
often  spoke  to  each  other,  in  tones  inaudible  ex- 
cept to  themselves,  at  the  same  time  casting 
quick,  furtive  glances  towards  himself 

The  constrained  position,  imposed  by  what  to 
him  was  so  new  and  awkward  a  task,  began  at 
last  to  be  almost  unendurable.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  child  began  to  grow  restless,  and  was 
soon  decidedly  awake.  His  hopes  revived.  The 
nurse  would  certainly  offer  to  take  him  now;  but 
he  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  that  she  had  no 
such  intention.  His  patience  was  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  he  determined,  in  a  delicate  way, 
to  hint  at  her  delinquency. 

"  As  the  child  has  finished  his  nap — a  pretty 
long  one,  I  think — I  may  as  well  give  him  up  to 
you  now."  said  he,  directing  his  speech  to  the 
supposed  nurse.  "  He  may  be  afraid  of  me,  as 
I'm  a  stranger." 


"  You  can't  be  more  of  a  stranger  to  him  than 
I  am,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Aren't  you  his  nurse  ?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"  But  you  are  his  mother?"  he  said,  addressing 
the  lady  who  sat  next  her. 

"  So  far  from  it,"  she  replied,  "  that  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  ;  but  let  him  belong  to 
whom  he  will,  he  is  a  beautiful  child — don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Anvers  ?  '  she  asked,  looking  at 
her  husband. 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  could  well  be  more  so. 
Yet,  beautiful  as  he  is,  there  appears  to  be  no  one 
to  claim  him.  Permit  me  to  inquire  how  he  came 
to  be  in  your  care  %"  said  he,  addressing  the 
young  man. 

The  story  was  soon  told,  and  tho  narrator,  who 
gave  his  name  as  George  Heath,  was  found  to 
be  the  son  of  a  merchant  well  known  to  Mr. 
Anvers  ;  a  circumstance  which  freed  him  from 
the  suspicion  which  began  to  be  entertained  that 
he  might  he  an  impostor. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  man,  after  a 
few  minutes  of  silence  and  perplexity,  "  but  that 
I  had  better  hire  some  conveyance  at  the  first 
stopping  place  and  take  the  child  back  to  Hol- 
well's, if  I  can  find  a  woman  who  will  go  with 
me  and  take  care  of  him." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Anvers,  "  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  right  that  you  should  in  the  mean- 
time bd  relieved  from  your  onerous  task." 

"  It  certainly  is  not,"  said  Mrs.  Anvers,  "  and 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Heath,  I  will  take  my  turn 
first." 

"As  respects  what  3-ou  said  about  returning  to 
Holwell's,"  remarked  Mr.  Anvers,  "lam  per- 
suaded that  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  people 
there  are  undoubtedly  as  ignorant  of  tho  mother 
as  we  are  ;  and  as  to  the  woman,  she  wouldn't 
have  ventured  on  so  bold  a  project  to  get  rid  of 
the  child,  if  her  plans  had  not  been  laid  so  as  to 
make  it  nearly  certain  that  she  could  escape 
detection." 

"  When  we  reach  Liverpool  you  can  get  him 
into  some  orphan  asylum,"  said  the  woman 
Heath  had  taken  for  tho  child's  nurse. 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  that,"  he  replied ;  and  for  the 
present  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Yet,  though  nothing  was  said,  the  remarkable 
beauty  aird'  good  humor  of  little  Percy  Dan- 
bridge was  doing  its  silent  work  in  his  favor,  and 
by  the  time'  '  ""  arrived  at  Liverpool,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anvers  naa'Ajgcided  to  give  him  their 
name  and  a  home.  ^  ^  t 


CHAPTER  III. 


TUB     SHI  PW  HECK. 


Mebelt  glancing  at  Mrs.  Cline  and  her  son, 
to  say  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  relieved  from 
the  terrors  of  the  press-gang,  we  will  follow  Mr. 
Danbridge  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Cornucopia,  bound  to  Boston,  arrived  in 
due  season.  Here  Mr.  Danbridge  concluded  to 
remain  in  company  with  several  of  his  fellow- 
passengers,  while  maturing  certain  arrangements 
for  a  pretty  extensive  exploration  of  Virginia, 
where  it  was  his  intention  to  purchase  a  large 
tract  of  land  should  an  opportunity  offer. 

About  ten  days  subsequent  to  his  arrival,  hav- 
ing, previous  to  leaving  his  native  land,  engaged 
to  transact  some  business  for  a  friend  with  a 
person  residing  near  the  sea-coast,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  he  embarked  aboard 
a  fishing  boat,  as  the  easiest  mode  of  convey- 
ance ;  the  master  having,  for  "a  consideration," 
engaged  to  land  him  at  the  place  designated. 

There  had  been  several  days  of  fine  weather ; 
but  the  mornmg  the  Sea  Gull  was  to  sail  was  the 
most  beautiful  there  had  been  for  the  season. 
The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  a  silver  bril- 
liance pei-vaded  the  air.  Those,  however,  skilled 
in  signs  denoting  atmospherical  changes,  looked 
grave,  and  predicted  that  rough  weather  was 
near  at  hand.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Danbridge 
advised  him  to  defer  his  proposed  excursion  to  a 
season  which  promised  to  be  more  auspicious. 

"What  is  your  opinion,  Korpcr  ?  Is  this  a 
weather  breeder  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  master  of 
the  little  craft,  who,  at  that  moment,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  wdiarf. 

"  Well,"  replied  Korper,  "  there'll  be  a  change 
of  weather  somet'me  between  ibis  and  sundown 
— that's  a  p'int  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but  there'll 
be  plenty  of  time,  and  to  spare,  to  reach  where 
you  wish  to  go  first ;  and  where,  if  the  weather 
looks  threatening,  I  shall  find  a  snug  little  haven 
for  my  boat,  if  I  think  best  not  to  renttirc 
further." 
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"  But  if  the  change  should  be  sudden  ?"  said 
Mr.  Danbridge. 

"  There  isn't  much  fear  of  that.  A  northeaster 
is  what  we're  to  look  out  for,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  tou^h  one." 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge.  "  I  .shall  be 
as  well  there  as  here." 

"  Don't  let  what  I  say  influence  you  too 
much,"  said  Korper.  "  I  can  give  you  another 
chance  in  a  few  days." 

"  I  hardly  know  why,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge, 
"but  though  I'm  not  straitened  for  time,  and 
can  as  well  wait  for  your  next  trip,  I  feci  an  al- 
most irresistible  inclination  to  go  to-day.  I  will 
yield  to  it." 

The  breeze  was  fresh  and  fair  when  the  boat 
left  the  wharf  After  a  while  it  died  away,  so 
that  they  made  but  little  headway,  and  it  was 
almost  sunset  when  they  put 
into  the  cove,  where  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore  was 
a  small  hamlet,  whose  pro- 
prietors were  mostly  fisher- 
men, and  where,  a  little 
farther  inland,  was  the  more 
pretentious  dwelling  of  the 
person  Mr.  Danbridge  wished 
to  see.  On  inquiry,  he  found 
that  he  was  absent  from 
home,  and  consequently  had 
recourse  to  the  one  tmall  inn 
of  the  place  for  shelter  and 
refreshment. 

Although  the  western  sky 
was  still  bright,  the  silvery 
brilliance  which  had  all  day 
filled  the  atmosphere,  began 
to  give  place  to  a  cold,  gray 
look  in  the  north  and  east,  as 
if  a  thin,  gauzy  vapor  was 
spread  over  that  portion  of 
the  heavens.  Mr.  Danbridge 
stood  on  a  slight  elevation 
near  the  shore,  to  watch  the 
most  gorgeous  sunset  he  had 
ever  witnessed.  A  pile  of 
purple  and  crimson  clouds, 
glowing  here  and  there  with 
dashes  of  golden  splendor, 
formed  a  vivid  contrast  with 
the  clear  azure  of  the  upper 
sky.  Nor  was  the  sea  scarce 
less  resplendent  than  the 
western  heavens,  long  lines 
of  sparkling  radiance  being 
thrown  upon  the  waves  by 
the  sinking  sun.  But  the  dim 
haze  darkening  the  north  and 
cast,  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proachiDg  the  zenith,  and  at 
mtervals  there  was  a  heavy 
gust  of  wind,  which,  having 
spent  its  fury,  died  away  into 
low  and  hollow  moans. 

"I  know  'twould  be  a 
northeaster,"  said  Korpec-- 
approtcJiinK  'he  spot^^here 
Mr.  Dafibndge  stoo<V  "and 
if  signs  \iZ"i '«-  .j.l,  'twill  bo 
more'n  equal  to  anything 
we've  had  of  late." 

"  The  sea  fowl  are  on  the 
wing,  seeking  slielter,"  said 
Mr.  Danbridge. 

"  Yes,  and  they're  never 
out  in  their  reckoning." 

Several  fishing- boats  being 
expected  to  arrive,  as  th« 
crews  were  principally  niade 
up  of  men  belonging  to  the 
hamlet,  their  fritnds  had  as- 
sembled on  the  beach,  anx- 
iously watching  for  their  ap- 
pearance. The  night  shadow.s 
were  deepening.  The  pile  of 
clouds,  which  in  their  mag- 
nificence had  resembled  a 
jewelled  palace,  had  now 
turned  to  a  black,  sullen 
mass,  except  that  here  and 
there,  through  some  rift, 
shone  a  light,  red  and  fiery, 
which  shed  a  lurid  glare  upon 
the  darkening  scene.  One 
of  the  fishing  boats  could 
now  be  seen  in  the  offing, 
and  in  a  short  time  two 
more. 

"  They  are  all  that  are  ex- 
pected, I  believe,"  said  Kor- 
per, "and  always  excepting 
the  Sea-Gull,  are  among  the 
swiftest  and  safest  craft  that 
are  afloat.  If  they  were  not, 
the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren you  see  yonder,  so  ear- 
nestly watching  them,  would 
stand  little  chance  of  ever 
again  meeting  those  aboard  of  'em." 

At  this  moment  a  furious  gust  swept  by,  whirl- 
ing aloft  the  loose  dry  sand,  and  nearly  blinding 
them. 

"  Look,"  said  Korper,  when  the  gust  had  spent 
itself 

Mr.  Danbridge  looked  in  the  direction  indica- 
ted, and  saw,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore,  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of  foam. 

"  A  reef  ?"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  the  same  I  pointed  out  to  you,'  replied 
Korper.  "  Many  a  good  ship  has  gone  to  pieces 
on  it,  and  all  on  board  perished." 

"  There  will  be  no  danger  of  the  fishing-boats." 

"  No,  'twould  take  a  harder  gale  than  this  to 
drive  one  of  them  upon  it ;  but  it's  different 
with  a  heiivily  laden  merchantman." 

The  lurid  line  of  light,  occasionally  breaking 


through  the  inky  cloud  in  the  west,  had  now 
faded,  and  the  darkness  of  night  had  fallen  on 
the  troubled  waters.  Many  of  those  who  had 
neither  friends  nor  relations  aboard  the  boats, 
which,  wild  and  gloomy  as  was  the  weather, 
were  now  considered  in  little  or  no  danger,  left 
the  beach  and  sought  their  homes.  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge, accompanied  by  Korper,  who  first  swept 
the  horizon  with  his  night-glass,  returned  to  the 
inn. 

A  thick,  heavy  mist  had  commenced  falling ; 
which  made  the  fire  burning  in  the  wide-mouthed 
fire-place  of  the  apartment  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  bar-room  and  parlor,  look  pe- 
culiarly pleasant  and  cheerful.  Soon  after  their 
arrival,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  gale,  and  Mr. 
Danbridge  remarked  that  he  thought  the  worst 
of  the  storm  was  over. 


said  Korper.  "  A  northeaster  is  a  wind  that  isn't 
easy  to  get  rid  of,  any  more  than  the  old  man  of 
the  sea,  that  fastened  himself  to  the  back  of  Sin- 
bad  the  sailor." 

Mr.  Danbridge  placed  his  light  on  the  table, 
and  resumed  liis  seat  by  the  fire.  The  wind  con- 
tinued to  blow  with  little  cessation. 

"Well,"  said  the  landlord,  who  had  been  a 
sailor  himself,  "  I'm  glad  our  neighbors  have  had 
time  to  reach  the  shore  ;  for  even  the  fishing- 
boats,  light  and  buoyant  as  they  are,  could  have 
hardly  weathered  this.  Do  you  remember  the 
merchantman,  Brailler,  that  struck  on  the  reef 
and  went  to  pieces,  just  two  years  ago  this  very 
night?" 

"  I  shan't  forget  it  soon,"  replied  the  old  sea- 
man, who  was  the  person  addressed.  "  Joe  Lory 
perished   that  night.     We    were   the    same    as 
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"  Not  much  hope  of  that,"  said  an  old, 
weather  beaten  seaman,  who  entered  in  time  to 
hear  the  remark.  "  What  do  you  say,  Cap'n 
Korper?" 

"  Th.1t  it's  gathering  its  forces,  and  before  long 
will  burst  upon  us  with  redoubled  fury." 

"At  .nny  rate,"  said  the  seaman,  "  'twill  give 
the  boats  a  chance  to  arrive  and  be  safely 
sheltered." 

Nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed,  and  still 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  wind,  except  now  and 
then  a  low,  wailing  sound,  like  the  voice  of  some 
troubled  spirit.  Mr.  Danbridge  rose,  and  calling 
for  a  light,  said  that  he  would  retire  to  his  room. 
He  was  about  to  withdraw,  w  lieu  a  gust  of  terrific 
violence  struck  against  the  house,  and  forced 
open  I  he  outer  door. 

"  I  thought  I  wasn't  wrong  in  my  reckoning," 


brothers  to  each  other.  I  never  met  with  another 
like  him,  and  never  expect  to." 

He  and  the  landlord  went  on  speaking  of  the 
shipwreck,  when  the  deep  voice  of  a  cannon  was 
plainly  heard  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

"  A  signal  of  distress,"  said  Korper,  starting 
to  his  feet,  and  snatching  his  hat  from  the  peg 
where  he  had  hung  it. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  go  with  you,"  said 
Mr.  Danbridge ;  and  he  hastened  to  put  on  his 
overcoat,  which  he  buttoned  to  the  chin. 

Brailler  had  risen  without  saying  a  word,  and 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  door-latch. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Danbridge,"  said  Kor- 
per, "and  remain  where  you  are.  You  aint  hard- 
ened to  such  rough  weather,  and  can't  stand  it 
as  Brailler  and  lean.  The  wind  is  strong  enough 
to  take  a  person  oS'  of  his  feet." 


The  report  of  another  minute  gun  at  that  mo- 
ment came  booming  along,  mingling  sadly  with 
the  shrieking  of  the  blast,  which,  as  it  drove  by, 
shook  the  house  to  its  foundation. 

"  I  am  more  of  a  sailor  than  yon  imagine  me 
to  be,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  in  reply  to  Korper. 
"  I  always  loved  the  water,  and  from  a  boy  have 
known  how  to  manage  a  boat.  Who  knows  but 
that  I  may  aid  in  saving  some  one,  who  might 
otherwise  perish  t" 

The  landlord  now  made  his  appearance,  fur- 
nished with  boathooks,  and  such  other  articles  as 
might  prove  useful  in  such  an  emergency.  He 
was  followed  closely  by  his  wife,  with  a  large 
roll  of  blankets,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  canvass 
to  shield  them  from  the  storm. 

"  Some  one  must  take  these,"  said  she,  "  for  I 
shall  never  forget  the  poor  man  who  perished 
with  the  cold  after  being  res- 
cued from  the  water,  because 
everybody  was  so  thought- 
less." 

The  distance  to  the  beach 
was  short,  and  they  were 
among  the  first  to  arrive. 
The  white  foam  cresting  the 
waves  could  be  seen  through 
the  gloom,  and  the  flash  of 
the  minute  gun  served  to 
show  that  a  vessel  was 
stranded  on  the  dangerous 
shoal  which  has  been  alluded 
to.  The  vessel  itself,  now 
that  the  precise  spot  where  it 
struck  was  ascertained,  could 
be  dimly  descried. 

"  The  ship  that  Joe  Lory 
was  in  went  to  pieces  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  after  she 
struck,"  said  Brailler ;  "  and 
the  quicker  a  boat  is  launched 
for  to  go  to  the  rescne  the 
better." 

"  In  my  opinion  'twill  be 
tempting  Providence  to  try 
to  reach  the  wreck,"  said  a 
man  who  stood  near. 
"  There's  no  boat  here  that 
can  do  it  in  such  a  storm  as 
this.  It  would  be  swamped 
before  it  could  go  twice  its 
own  length." 

"  Any  common  boat  would, 
I  grant,"  said  Korper,  "  but 
the  Sea-Gull  isn't  a  common 
one.  It  will  skim  over  the 
tops  of  the  waves  almost  as 
well  as  the  bird  she's  named 
for.  Come,  lend  a  hand,  my 
boys,"  speaking  to  the  men 
composing  his  crew,  "  and 
you  too,  Brailler.  We'll 
soon  have  her  alongside  of 
the  wreck." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  little  craft  of  which  Kor- 
per was  so  proud,  would  have 
made  good  the  praise  he  be- 
stowed upon  it,  had  not  the 
wind,  after  raging  several 
minutes  with  a  violence  more 
terrific  than  ever,  suddenly 
dropped  down  to  an  almost 
breathless  silence. 

"Now's  our  time,"  said 
Korper ;  and  in  a  few  seconds 
they  were  ready  to  push  off 
from  shore. 

At  the  moment  they  were 
about  to  do  so,  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge sprang  aboard.  The 
last  signal  gun  had  been  fired 
half  a  minute  perhaps  pre- 
vious to  the  lull  of  the  tem- 
pest ;  and  Mr.  Danbridge, 
though  he  did  not  mention  it, 
imagined,  deafening  as  was 
the  roar  of  (he  wind,  and  the 
noise  of  the  boiling  surf,  that 
almost  at  the  same  instant 
he  heard  a  piercing  shriek, 
which  sounded  like  a  wo- 
man's voice. 

"  There  should  have  been 
another  minute  gun  before 
now,"  said  Brailler. 

"That's  what  I  think," 
said  Korper. 

A  few  moments'  silence 
succeeded,while  each  listened 
for  the  hoped-for  sound. 
Korper,  then,  still  without 
speaking,  looked  through  his 
glftss. 

"  'Tis  as  I  feared,"  said 
he.  "  The  ship  is  no  longer 
in  sight." 

"  She  has  gone  to  pieces," 
said  Mr.  Danbridge. 

"  Yes,  that  last  heavy  gust  was  too  much  for 
her  ;  but  some  of  the  unfortunate  crew  may  yet 
be  saved." 

The  clouds  were  already  breaking,  and  objects 
which  had  been  shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom 
began  to  be  discernible.  As  they  drew  near  the 
shoal,  bales  and  boxes,  and  pieces  of  the  wrecked 
ship  were  seen  driving  towards  the  .'.hore,  or 
caught  by  some  adverse  current,  went  shooting 
by  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Brailler  was  at  the  helm,  and  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  eddies  and  conflicting 
currents.  The  boat  was  soon  brought  clo.se  to 
the  lee  side  of  the  shoal  in  a  shallow  and  com- 
paratively smooth  expanse  of  water,  just  outside 
of  which  difterent  tides  hurrying  to  meet  and  op- 
pose each  other,  formed  a  dangerous  eddy.    Just 
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the  boat  was  entering  this  comparatively  safe  and 
sheltered  spot,  Mr.  Danbridge  caupht  sipjht  of 
some  dark  object  floating  towards  the  outlet.  It 
was  so  near  the  boat,  that  bending  quickly  over 
the  side,  he  succeeded  in  arresting  its  progrcs.s.  It 
proved  to  be  a  woman  lashed  to  a  .spar,  with  a 
child  clasped  in  her  arms.  They  were  soon 
taken  aboard  the  boat  and  wrapped  in  some  of 
the  blankets,  with  which,  by  the  tlioughtful  care 
of  the  landlady,  they  were  well  supplied  ;  Mr. 
Danbridge  having  first  succeeded  in  disengaging 
the  child  from  the  rigid  and  tenacious  clasp  of 
the  arms  in  which  it  was  enfolded. 

While  attempting  its  release,  as  for  a  moment 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  her  who  lay 
so  still  and  death-like,  he  imagined  he  detected 
a  slight  tremor.  Signs  of  life  he  found  to  be 
still  more  apparent  in  the  child,  which  he  held  in 
his  arms,  after  seeing  that  the 
mother  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  waves. 

Such  searcli  as  they  were 
able  to  make  for  others,  who 
they  thought  might  be  near 
the  place  where  the  vessel 
went  to  pieces  proved  un- 
availing; while  the  loud  calls 
made  from  time  to  time  by 
those  in  the  boat  remained 
unanswered. 

"It's  of  no  nsc  to  make 
further  search,"  said  Korper. 
"  Besides,  if  we  remain  much 
longer,  aid  for  the  two  we've 
rescued  may  come  too  late." 

"  Isn't  that  a  piece  of  the 
wreck  yonder,  cap'n  V  said 
Brailler. 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  so,  and 
a  pretty  large  one  too.  It 
has  been  whirled  to  the 
north'ard  by  some  of  the  ed- 
dies which  arc  so  plenty 
about  here,  and  now  seems 
to  be  drifting  towards  shore." 

"  If  my  eyes  don't  deceive 
me,  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  "  it 
carries  a  living  freight." 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  it  does," 
was  the  eager  response  of 
more  than  one. 

This  time,  though  the  wind 
was  in  a  direction  to  carry 
the  sound  from  them,  they 
found  tliat  their  hail  was  an- 
swered, and  the  course  of  the 
boat  was  so  laid  as  to  give  it 
the  best  chance  of  intercept- 
ing the  insecure  float,  every 
moment  in  danger  of  being 
submerged,  in  season  to  save 
it  from  being  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks,  piled  along 
that  part  of  the  coast  towards 
which  they  were  drifting.  It 
was  not  without  imminent 
hazard  to  themselves  that 
they  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavor. Five  men  were 
found  clinging  to  the  frag- 
ment of  the  wreck — the  cap- 
tain, three  of  tlie  crew,  and 
a  passenger,  who  proved  to 
be  the  husband  of  the  lady 
who  had  been  so  fortunately 
rescued. 

A  part  of  the  crew,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  ship 
must  go  to  pieces,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  a  boat; 
but  intent  only  on  their  own 
safety,  pusiied  off  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the 
command  of  the  captain  to 
take  the  passengers  aboard. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  latter 
that  they  were  so  selfish  ;  for 
the  boat,  after  struggling  a 
few  moments  amid  the  wild 
vortex  of  the  waves,  disap- 
peared, and  was  seen  no 
more. 

Accommodations  for  the 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  and 
their  child,  were  procured  at 
one  of  the  best  of  the  private 
houses,  still  nearer  the  sea- 
side than  the  inn.  The 
mother  and  child  were  at 
once  conveyed  to  a  comfort- 
able apartment,  where  those 
were  in  attendance  who  had 
learned  by  experience  liow  to 
best  take  advantage  of  tho«e 
signs  of  retu'ning  animation 
aiready  apparent. 

Mr.  Danbridge,  who  had 
delivered  the  child  up  to  a  woman  who  met  him 
at  the  outer  door,  returned  to  the  inn,  where  he 
learned  that  the  wrecked  vessel  was  from  Liver- 
pool, and  that  the  name  of  the  passengers  who 
were  saved  was  Anvers.  Thus,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his 
own  child  Irom  perishing  in  the  waves. 

[to  be  CONTINITED.] 


STRKKT  SCEPfES  IN  LAHOUE,  INni.\. 

Tlie  accompanying  street  scenes  in  the  famed 
city  of  Lahore,  were  drawn  upon  the  spot,  and 
literally  rendered  without  exag(;eration.  Wo 
may  therefore  abandon  ourselves  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  guidance  of  tlie  artist,  and  be  wafted 
in  imagination  into  the  very  heart  of  the  East. 
These  street  scenes  are  like  scenes  at  a  theatre, 
so  singular  are  tliey  in  character,  and  so  do  the 
houses  jut  forward  on  cither  side  like  the  side- 
wings  of  the  stage.  Then  the  curious  people 
pausing  at  the  bazaars,  or  stalking  solemnly 
along,  the  odd-looking  children  queerly  muffled 
up,  the  pet  animals  roaming  about  the  streets, 
the  idlers  in  the  projecting  balcony  of  the  cara- 
vanseria,  all  make  up  a  living  picture,  seeming 
like  a  histrionic  pageant.  Few  cities  have  un- 
dergone the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  capital  of 


row,  and  the  houses  lofty ;  the  quarter  for  the 
shops  or  bazaars  being  separate  from  that  in- 
habited by  the  rich,  whose  houses,  within  gates, 
resemble  French  hotels,  having  enclosures  at  the 
top,  with  lattice  work  made  of  tiles  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  women,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  cool  breeze  in  the  evening  without  the  dan- 
ger of  being  overlooked. 

Almost  all  the  lucrative  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  Hindoos.  There  is  a  very  large  trade  in  corn 
and  silk  ;  but  it  is  inferior,  both  in  wealth  and 
population,  to  Umritsir.  When  the  whole  of  the 
Punjaub  was  annexed,  a  large  military  station 
was  formed  in  a  suburb  called  Anarkullce,  from 
a  largo  toml)  which  was  occupied  as  the  centre  of 
the  civil  administration,  and  still  remains  so  ; 
but  the  troops  were  removed  to  Meanmee,  four 
miles  off,  where  magnificent  barracks  have  been 


travestie  of  human  form,  rattling  uncouth  forms 
of  speech  in  their  vitrified  throttles.  These  hang 
about  your  feet  like  reptiles,  or  crawl  around  you 
like  loathsome  vermin,  and  in  a  demoniac  whine 
beg  charity  from  you  One  can  bear  the  men ; 
f-rocious  and  repulsive  as  they  are,  a  penny  and 
a  threat  will  send  them  cowering  and  cursmg  to 
their  noisome  holes  again.  One  cannot  bear 
the  women  without  a  shudder,  and  a  feeling  of 
infinite  sorrow  and  humiliation.  They  are  go 
horrible  to  look  upon,  so  thoroughly  unsexed, 
shameless.  Heaven  abandoned  and  forlorn,  with 
their  bare  liver-colored  feet  beating  the  devil's 
tattoo  on  the  pavement,  their  lean  shoulders 
shrug^rcd  up  to  their  sallow  cheeks,  over  which 
falls  hair  either  wildly  dishevelled  or  filthily  mat- 
ted, and  their  gaunt  hands  clutching  at  the  tat- 
tered remnant  of  a  shawl,  which  but  sorrily  veils 
the  lamentable  fact  that  they 
have  no  gown — that  a  ragged 
petticoat  and  a  more  ragged 
under  garment  are  all  they 
have  to  cover  themselyes 
withal.  With  sternness  and 
determination  one  can  bear 
these  sights ;  but  heavens 
and  earth  !  the  little  children  ! 
who  swarm,  pullulate — who 
seem  to  be  evoked  from  the 
gutter,  and  called  up  from 
the  kennel,  who  clamber 
about  your  knees,  who  lie  fo 
thickly  in  your  path  that  you 
are  near  tumbling  over  one 
of  them  every  moment,  who, 
ten  times  raggeder,  dirtier, 
and  more  wretched  looking 
than  their  elders,  with  their 
baby  faces  rendered  wolfish 
by  privations,  and  looking  a 
hundred  years  old,  rather 
than  ten  times  that  number 
of  days,  fight  and  scream, 
whimper  and  fondle,  crawl 
and  leap  like  the  phantoms  a 
man  sees  during  the  access 
of  delirium  tremens.  I  de- 
clare that  there  are  babiea 
among  these  miserable  ones 
— babies  with  the  preternat- 
nrally  wise  faces  of  grown  up 
men ;  babies  who,  I  doubt 
little,  can  lie,  and  steal  and 
beg,  and  who,  in  a  year  or 
so,  will  be  able  to  fight  and 
swear,  and  be  sent  to  jail  for 
six  months'  hard  labor. 
Plenty  of  the  children  are 
big  enough  to  be  "  whipped 
and  discharged."  Yes  ;  that 
is  the  pleasant  tee-totum ; 
"  six  months'  hard  labor ;" 
"  whipped  and  discharged," 
the  merry  prologue  to  Port- 
land and  the  hulks,  the  hu- 
morous apprenticeship  to  tha 
penal  settlement  and  the 
gallows.  See  the  c'^i,!Jr6u 
coiTijig^  out  of  the  gin  shops 
and  the  pawnbrokers'.  Ask 
the  policeman  Whether  every 
court  in  the  vicinity  is  not 
full  ot  thieves,  and  worse. 
Look  at  the  lanes  themselves, 
with  the  filthy  rags  flaunting 
from  poles  in  the  windows 
in  bitter  mockery  of  being 
hung  out  to  dry  after  wash- 
ing ;  with  its  belching  door- 
ways, and  thresholds  littered 
with  wallowing  infants,  and 
revealing  beyond  a  Dantean 
perspective  of  infective  back- 
yard and  cloacan  staircase. 
Ptep,  as  well  as  you  may 
for  the  dirt-obscured  window 
panes,  and  see  the  dens  of 
wretchedness  where  the  peo- 
ple whose  existence  yon  ig- 
nore dwell — the  sick  and  in- 
firm, often  the  dying,  some- 
times the  dead,  lying  on  the 
bare  floor,  or,  at  best,  covered 
with  some  tattered  scraps  of 
blanketing  or  matting ;  the 
shivering  aged  crouching 
over  fireless  grates,  and 
drunken  husbands  bursting 
through  the  rotten  doors  to 
seize  their  gaunt  wives  by 
the  hair,  and  bruise  their 
already  swollen  faces,  be- 
cause they  have  pawned  wha 
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TACT  AKD  TALEKT. 


HoiiiLiTV. — You  lie  nearest  the  river  of  life 
when  you  bend  to  it ;  you  cannot  drink,  but  as 
yoattoop.  The  grain  of  the  field,  as  it  ripens, 
bows  its  head  ;  so  the  Christian,  as  he  ripens  for 
heaven,  bends  in  this  lowly  grace.  Christ  speaks 
of  his  people  as  "  lilies  " — they  are  "lilies  ot  the 
valley,"  they  can  only  grow  in  the  shade.  "  With 
this  man  will  I  dwell,  even  with  him  that  is 
bnnable." 


the  Punjaub  has  been  subjected.  It  is  on  the 
high  road  from  Central  Asia  to  the  rich  plains  of 
India,  which  have  been  the  desire  of  every  Mos- 
lem conqueror,  and  has  seen  the  tide  of  conquest 
sweep  backwards  and  forwards  for  ages,  never 
itself,  but  for  a  brief  period,  a  sovereign  city. 
Its  brightest  time  wa.s  perhaps,  that  when 
Jehangir  made  it  his  winter  quarters  on  returning 
frotn  Cashmere  ;  and  almost  the  only  buildings 
of  importance  now  remaining  date  from  that 
period. 

But  its  present  aspect  wa«  given  fo  it  during 
the  sovereignty  of  Uanjeet  Singh,  who  built  the 
walls  and  ditch  (about  four  miles  round),  to- 
gether with  the  fortified  palace  ;  and  here  he  and 
his  sirdars  spent  the  intervals  between  their  cam- 
paigns in  the  grossest  debauchery.  It  is  con- 
structed almost  entirely  of  brick,  the  streets  nar- 


built,  and  a  fine  military  station  formed,  but  not 
before  the  great  mortality  among  them  had  ren- 
dered it  absolutely  necessary. 

1  ^«^  > 

PICTURE  OF  ST.  GILES'S  LONDON. 
From  a  hundred  foul  lanes  and  alleys  have  de- 
bouched, on  to  the  spick  and  span  new  prom- 
enade, unheard-of  human  horrors.  Gibbering 
forms  of  men  and  women,  in  filthy  rags,  with 
fiery  heads  of  shock  hair,  the  roots  beginning  an 
inch  from  the  eye-brows,  with  the  eyes  them- 
selves bleared  and  gummy,  with  gashes  filled 
with  yellow  fangs  for  teeth,  with  rough  holes 
punched  in  the  nasal  cartilage  for  nostrils,  with 
sprawling  hands  and  splay  feet,  tesselated  with 
dirt — awful  deformities,  with  horrifying  malfor- 
mations of  the  limbs  and  running  sores  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  ;    Ghoules   and   Afrites   in    a 


Talent  is  something;  b, 
tact  is  everything.  Talent  i 
serious,  sober,  grave,  and  respectable  ;  tact  is  all 
that,  and  more  too.  It  is  not  a  seventh  sense, 
but  is  the  life  of  all  the  five.  It  is  the  open  eye, 
the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  keen  smell, 
and  the  lively  touch  :  it  is  the  interpreter  of  all 
riddles— the  surmounter  of  all  difficalties — the  re- 
mover of  all  obstacles.  It  is  useful  in  all  places, 
and  at  all  times;  it  is  useful  in  solitude,  for  it 
shows  a  man  his  way  into  the  world  ;  it  is  useful 
in  society,  for  it  shows  him  his  way  through  the 
world.  Talent  is  power — tact  is  skill ;  talent  is 
weight — tact  is  momentum  ;  talent  knows  what 
to  do — tact  knows  how  to  do  it;  talent  makes  a 
man  respectable — tact  will  make  him  respected  ; 
talent  is  wealth — tact  is  ready  money.  For  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  lift',  tact  cairies  it 
against  talent.  Talent  may  obtain  a  living,  Uct 
will  make  one  anywhere. — Boston  Ticuiscript. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
A    SO>G   FOR  THE   DAY. 

BT   rRASCia   A.    BnUTAGE. 

Mingle  light  unci  ehndow — 

Joy  and  prief  combine; 
A  tear  for  Fifty-Eight! 

A  5mile  for  yiftj-Ninel 
Lay  tile  poor  old  fellow 

In  his  gmTe  Kitli  cnic — 
Strit^e  up  pipe  aud  tabor 

For  the  jolly  heir! 
Slowly.  5extOD,  slowly, 

Toll  the  funeral  Iinell ! 
Quictc!  a  merry  rolley 

From  the  marriage  bell. 
Mourners  in  the  churchyard — 

Fiddlers  in  the  hall — 
That's  the  queer  succession 

On  this  rolling  ball. 

How  we  Towed  allegiance 

Unto  Fifty-Eight: 
How  we  scoff  the  baldness 

Of  his  fallen  state! 
Fifty-Nine,  the  victor! 

He's  the  king  to-day— 
As  for  that  old  pagan 

Take  his  bones  away  I 

Thus,  across  the  water, 

When  a  sovereign  dies, 
Not  a  courtier  lingers 

Where  his  corpus  lies. 
All  at  once  they  scatter— 

Birds  upon  the  wing — 
Loyal  oaths  to  proQer 

To  another  iiog. 

We  of  course  mnst  follow 

Polished  Europeans, 
In  their  mourning  hollow, 

In  their  lo  pceaiis .' 
Who'd  be  out  of  fashion  ? 

Kai.se  the  merry  f-bout.' 
Fifty-Nine  is  in  ; 

Fifty-Eight  is  out .' 

• «   ^^^   > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Adventures  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

NUMBER  3. 

BY    WALTER    CLARENCE. 

A   dead  calm  at   sea — A    ?u<7)'css  and  her  in/ant 
child — Discovery  of  a    iraUrlogr/ed    vessel — An 
unlucky  shot — A  rescue — A  capture — Discoii^fu,^f 
Spanish  doubloons — Trial  anci  f'-r<'f«t7^n'5J^,'irral. 
Leone  of  the  slavers.  f 

Cape  Palmas  looming  in  th^  distance  not 
througu>^a  'oS'  but  ihroug^jna  ha^e  rising  from 
theivate/'^  °"'*'*'0'»c(VT,y"the  intense  heat  ol  the 
son.  Dead  "calm  !  Not  a  breath  of  wind  to 
m£9e  the  surface  of  the  ocean  !  The  sea  smooth 
and  glassy,  reflectiog  the  schooner,  in  an  inverted 
position,  hull,  roasts,  spars  and  rigging,  even  to 
the  most  slender  cordage,  as  if  a  vessel,  modelled 
after  the  Alert,  were  attached  to  our  keel,  the 
Blender,  tapering  mast-beads  pointing  downward 
into  the  unfathomable  deep.  The  rudder  is 
laahed  amidships,  the  helmsman  and  quarter- 
master  are  at  their  posts — discipline  requires 
that ;  but  they  arc  lounging  idly  about,  or  look- 
ing listlessly  over  the  taffrail  into  the  deep  blue 
water. 

The  vessel's  head  is  swaying  around  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  as  she  listeth.  The  death- 
like silence  in  air  and  sea  is  painfully  oppressive. 
Notasoand  is  heard,  save  thedull,  weury,  monot- 
onous flapping  of  the  sails  against  the  masts,  as 
the  schooner  lazily  rises  and  fills  with  the  long, 
smooth  swell,  setting  in  from  the  northeast — a 
proof  that  the  trade-wind  ia  blowing  strongly  a 
few  degrees  further  north.  O,  that  we  had  a 
small  portion  of  the  breeze,  if  it  were  ever  so  lit- 
tle. Anything  at  all  to  occupy  our  minds,  for 
three  days  and  nights  have  passed  away,  and  wo 
tave  not  changed  our  position  a  hundred  JBrds. 
"ow  and  then  the  black  fin  of  a  huge  shark  is 
*;n  above  the  surface  ol  the  water.  A  number 
J  these  voracious  monsters  are  swimming  about 
ce  vessel  unmolested,  notwithstanding  jack 
\>hark  is  termed  "the  sailor's  natural  enemy." 
We  can't  afford  to  waste  any  more  fat  salt  pork, 
for  the  sake  of  capturing  the  ugly  brutes.  The  men 
are  clinging  in  the  shrouds,  or  lounging  about 
the  decks,  making  believe  to  work,  but  nobody 
tan,  really,  work  with  such  a  sweltering  sun  over- 
head. The  monkeys — we  have  at  least  a  dozen 
pet  monkeys  on  board,  are  the  only  active,  rest- 
less, creatures  on  deck,  and  they  are  tormenfiug 
the  cat  and  a  brood  of  young  pigs  out  of  their 
{ives.  Puss,  overpowered  with  the  heat,  is  en- 
deavoring to  enjoy  the  otium  cum  diynitate,  in  the 
shelter  of  the  hammock-nettings,  but  Jocko  has 
espied  her,  and  has  mounted  the  rigging  above 


hor,  whence  he  makes  frequent  descents,  in  order 
to  pull  her  tail.  Puss  mews,  and  spits,  and  darts 
forth  her  claws,  but  to  no  purpose.  Jocko,  in  a 
moment,  is  halt  a  dozen  ratlines  above  her,  only 
waiting  till  she  twists  hcr-'clf  round,  and,  coiling 
herself  up,  compo.«cs  herself  to  sleep,  to  perform 
the  trick  over  again. 

Three  or  four  of  Jacko's  companions  are  mak- 
ing similar  demonstrations  against  the  juvenile 
porkine  brood,  hanging  on  to  their  tails  or  hind 
legs,  «nd  wholly  regardless  of  the  squeals  and 
strupgles  of  the  pigs,  and  the  remonstrative 
grunts  of  the  old  sow,  who  is  looking  on  from  the 
pig-house  with  motherly  solicitude,  evidently  dis- 
approving of  the  torment  to  which  licr  young 
family  is  subjected,  while  the  monkeys  them- 
selves maintain  an  aspect  of  solemn  gravity 
while  performing  these  antirs — as  if  they  eonsid- 
ej-ed  themselves  to  be  most  laudably  engaged — 
which  materially  enhances  the  ludicrousness  of 
the  scene.  Pongo,  the  ourang-ootang,  which  we 
obtained  from  the  Guinea  coast — or,  the  chim- 
panzee, I  should  say — ourang-ootangs  are  only 
to  be  obtained  from  Borneo.  Pongo,  I  say,  is 
seated  with  a  handkerchief  bound  over  bis  head 
iu  front  of  the  dog  kennel  where  he  sleeps,  look- 
ing at  the  gambols  of  the  inferior  monkeys  with 
an  undisturbed  gravity  of  visage,  as  if  he  regard- 
ed them  with  contempt.  Pongo  is  not  of  a  play- 
ful disposition,  and  he  holds  himself  aloof  from 
the  common  monkey  tribe.  However,  there  is 
now  cause  for  his  solemnity.  I  regret  to  say 
that  Pongo  is  addicted  to  strong  drink,  and  his 
master,  the  doctor  (not  the  cook),  is  prone,  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  indulge  him  in  this  bad 
habit.  Pongo  has  swallowed  two  glasses  ot  rum 
since  breakfast  time,  and  is  now — after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  human  beings  of  whom  he  is  so 
ridiculous  a  caricature — assuming,  in  his  cups,  a 
ludicrous  endeavor  to  appear  sober,  for  he  really 
is  ashamed  of  himself  on  these  occasions  ;  but  it 
is  of  no  avail,  for  his  glassy  eyes  and  unsteady 
seat  too  clearly  betray  his  weakness.  There  are 
plenty  of  books  in  the  cabin,  but  our  captain  is 
not  much  addicted  to  reading.  He  is  sitting  on 
the  cabin  skylight,  weariness  and  dejection  in  his 
eye,  engaged,  for  the  sake  of  fixing  his  mind  on 
something — in  what  ?  Actually  in  the  unofficer- 
like,  unmanly  occupation  of  knitting  a  pair  of^ 
worsted  muffatecs  for  his  wnsts.^.lgj^an  ^aff"  ho 
learned  when  a  boy,  uad^ptEecare  of  a  maiden 
•auftt-.^  The^rst~TtWitenant  is  gazing  mournfully 
upon  a  flute  which  he  has  held  in  his  hand  all  the 
morning,  but  has  not  life  enough  left  in  him  to 
play.  The  remaining  officers  and  crew  of  the 
watch,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  on  the 
lookout  aloft — who  seems  himself  to  have  fallen 
asleep  at  his  post — are  looking  at  the  gambols  of 
the  monkeys,  and  generally  employed  doing — 
nothing. 

At  length  the  man  at  the  masthead  stirs  him- 
self, and  raising  a  spyglass  to  his  eye,  peers  long 
and  earnestly  to  seaward.  Presently  he  hails 
the  quarter  deck. 

"Hilloa,  what  is  it?"  cries  the  captain,  start- 
ing suddenly  to  his  feet,  and  dropping  the  muf- 
fatecs and  a  "  stitch,"  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
first  lieutenant,  equally  eager  for  the  man's  re- 
ply, disposes  of  his  flute  by  putting  it  into  his 
coat-pocket. 

"  There  is  some  black  object  out  to  seaward, 
sir,  just  visible.  I  can't  well  make  out  what  it 
is." 

"  A  boat,  perhaps." 

"No,  sir;  it's  not  a  boat.  It's  only  a  mere 
speck  on  the  water." 

"  Pooh  !  One  of  thove  cursed  shark's  fins,  you 
simpleton,"  says  the  disappointed  captain,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel. 

"  No,  sir,  it's  more  like  a  man's  head.  There 
are  two  black  specks  visible  now." 

"Bring  me  my  spyglass,  steward;  quick, 
man,"  says  the  captain. 

Long  and  anxiously  he  scans  the  horizon  be- 
fore he  can  discover  the  object  of  which  ha  is  in 
search.     At  length  he  perceives  it. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  he  says. 
"  Take  the  glass,  Mr.  Murray,  and  .see  what  you 
think  of  it,"  addressing  the  first  lieutenant. 

"  It  docs  appear  like  the  head  of  a  man — yes, 
now  I  can  see  two  objects." 

"  Perhaps  a  spar  that's  got  sodden  by  being 
long  in  the  water,"  continued  the  captain. 
However,  we'll  see.  It'll  be  a  tough  pull  for 
the  men.  Confound  this  calm !  But  we'll  send 
a  boat  after  it." 

A  quarter-boat  was  lowered  and  the  crew,  com- 
prising six  hands,  was  despatched  under  the 
command  of  the  boatswain.  The  weather  was 
so  hot,  and  everybody  so  lazy,  that  no  superior 


ofJnccr  disputed  the.  command.  Probably  it 
would  turn  out  nothing  but  a  sodden  spar,  or  an 
empty  barrel,  r.fter  all. 

The  object  might  have  been  any  distance  be- 
t'.veen  one  and  two  miles  from  the  schooner. 
The  exact  distance  of  so  small  an  object  seen 
through  the  thin  haze  on  the  water,  could  not  be 
calculated. 

The  officers  watched  the  boat's  progress  with 
the  aid  of  their  spyglasses.  She  reached  the 
mysterious  object,  and  they  saw  two  of  the  men 
lift  it  carefully  into  the  boat.  Still  they  could 
not  make  it  out.  It  appeared  to  have  two  heads, 
like  to  the  heads  of  humnn  beings,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  body  was  out  of  all  proportion,  .ind  there 
was  only  one  pair  of  legs.  However,  the  boat 
was  pulled  back  to  the  schooner,  and  then  the 
mystery  was  solved.  The  men  returned  with 
two  human  beings,  a  negro  woman  .ind  her  babe. 
The  infant  was  tightly  bound  with  a  handker- 
chief to  the  body  of  its  mother,  and  a  life-preserv- 
er encircled  both  mother  and  child.  Both  were 
living,  but  so  utterly  exhausted  that  a  few 
hours — perhaps  a  single  hour's  longer  exposure 
of  the  heads  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  body 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  while  the  lower 
limbs  were  in  the  water,  would  have  terminated 
their  suflFerings.  Both  were  unconscious  when 
lifted  to  the  dock  of  the  schooner,  but  under  the 
doctor's  care  they  soon  revived.  The  infant 
instinctively  and  greedily  sought  sustenance 
from  its  mother's  breast,  but  in  vain.  Nature 
was  exhausted.  The  woman  made  signs  for 
water,  and  when  it  was  brought  to  her  she  drank 
so  greedily  that  the  tin  pannikin  had  to  be  forci- 
bly taken  from  her.  Portunately  we  had  a  she 
goat  on  board,  and  the  first  lieutenant,  taking 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  nurse,  administered 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  goat's  milk  to  the  child, 
by  dipping  a  piece  of  sponge  into  the  milk,  and 
then  placing  the  saturated  sponge  in  the  infant's 
mouth. 

Under  almost  any  other  circumstances,  the 
sight  of  the  burly,  black- whiskered  lieutenant, 
thus  employed,  wonid  have  been  irresistibly 
ludicrom ;  but  no  one  was  inclined  to  langli — not 
even  young  Halsey,  the  ever  mischievous  mid- 
shipinjn^  The  3yoni{rn  aud  child  were  worn  to 
.-skeletons.  One  might  have  counted  every  bone 
in  their  bodies,  and  the  shoulder  blades  and 
ribs  cf  the  woman  seemed  ready  to  pierce  through 
the  skin.  They  must  have  been  a  long  while 
without  suflficient  food,  for  it  was  hunger  alone 
that  had  reduced  them  to  this  frightful  condition. 
Otherwise,  they  were  in  perfect  health.  How 
long  they  had  been  in  the  water,  or  how  they 
came  to  bo  so  cruelly  exposed,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover;  for,  although  we  had  t«o  Kroomen 
and  a  Fishman  from  the  coast,  among  our  crew, 
none  of  these  men  could  understand  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  woman,  nor  could  she  understand 
the  Kroo  dialect.  However,  but  little  conjecture 
was  needed  to  explain  the  mystery  to  our  own 
satisfaction.  Jlothcr  and  child  had,  doubtless, 
been  thrown  overboard  by  some  slaver  closely 
pressed,  in  hopes  that  the  pursuer  would,  for  hu- 
manity's sake,  arrest  her  course  aud  pick  up  the 
wretched  victim.  This  thought,  and  the  sight 
of  the  poor  helpless  creatures,  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  rudest  and  most  hardened  among  the 
sailors.  * 

A  berth  was  provided  for  the  sufferers  ;  they 
were  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  and  both 
quickly  fell  into  a  sound  slumber. 

Another  long  day  and  night  of  calm  weather 
and  smooth  sea.  Another  dawn  with  the  like  pros- 
jiect  before  us.  We  began  to  fancy  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  were  becoming  putrid  in  conse- 
quence of  this  long  stagnation.  The  surface  of 
the  sea  assumed  a  slimy  appearance,  and  hideous 
greenish-colored  masses  of  jelly  like  substance 
floated  around  the  vessel  or  clung  to  her  sides. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  tainted  ns  with  the  smell 
ot  carrion  ! 

But  when  the  sun  rose  again,  to  our  great  joy, 
a  light  air  of  wind  sprang  up  from  the  eastward, 
ditf'using  fresh  life  and  imparting  renewed  activ- 
ity to  all  on  board.  It  was  very  faint  at  firbt,  but 
as  the  day  grew  older  it  freshened,  and  before 
noon  we  were  bowling  along  before  a  .-ix  knot 
breeze. 

"  Sail  ho  !"  from  the  masthead. 

"  Where  away  !"  was  the  response  from  the 
quarterdeck.  "Perhaps,"  added  the  captain, 
"it  may  be  the  slaver  whose  brutal  crew  threw 
those  poor  wretches  overboard." 

"Kight  ahead,  sir.     liight  in  the  sunlight." 

Spyglasses  were  brought  into  requisition,  and 
soon  we  could  make  out  the  upper  sails  from  the 
deck. 


"  Set  all  the  studding-sails,  alow  and  aloft,  Mr. 
Murray,"  said  the  captain.  "  We  are  carrying 
the  breeze  with  us.  We'll  overhaul  her  if 
possible." 

"  Can  you  make  out  what  she  looks  like,  my 
lad  ?"  hailing  the  man  aloft. 

"  I  can  ju.'Jt  see  the  line  of  her  hull,"  replied 
the  man.  "  She's  '  hove  to '  1  think,  sir.  From 
the  cut  of  her  sails,  I  should  say  she  was  the 
Active." 

"  Confound  the  Active !"  cried  the  captain. 
"  She  is  always  thwarting  our  hawse,  when  I 
was  in  hof>es  it  was  that  infernal  slaver,  too  !" 

He  dashed  his  speaking-trumpet  to  the  deck, 
and,  after  a  habit  he  had  when  he  was  annoyed, 
passed  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  till  it  stood 
on  end,  like  pig's  bristles. 

"  Blast  them  'ere  new  cloths,"  muttered  the 
old  gentleman,  sotto  voce,  calling  to  mind  the 
trick  played  upon  the  Alert  by  the  Spanish 
slaver. 

"  Mr.  Higgins,"  said  the  captain,  sharply,  glad 
to  find  an  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  his  ill  tem- 
per, caused  by  the  disappointment.  "  How  often 
have  I  insisted  that  there  shall  bo  no  swearing 
aboard  the  schooner.  You're  a  petty  officer,  and 
ought  to  set  an  example  to  the  men.  Duty,  sir, 
can  be  carried  on  quite  as  well,  and  better,  with- 
out swearing  than  with  it.  Don't  let  me  hear 
any  more  oaths,  or  by  the  — ." 

The  captain  quite  forgot  that  he  was  apt  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings  by  swearing  him- 
self when  he  was  vexed,  and  he  was  al)out  to 
conclude  his  remonstrance  with  an  oath,  when 
the  humbled  quarter-master  saved  the  "  record- 
ing angel "  some  trouble,  by  interrupting  his 
superior,  ere  the  profane  word  fell  from  his 
lips." 

"I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,"  said  he,  respect- 
fully touching  his  cap.  "  Hopes  you'll  excuse 
me,  sir,  hut  I  thought  as  how  that  'ere  Active — " 

"  Well,  well,  Higgins.  Don't  swear  again, 
my  man.  As  you  say,  that  Active.  Always 
crossing  our  path.  It  is  excusable,  by — 
thunder." 

"  It  may  be  another  trick,"  the  first  lieutenant 
ventured  to  say. 

"  Hardly  probable,  Murray,"  said  the  captain, 
smiling  somewhat  savagely.  "At  any  rate  a 
shrewd  bird  will  not  be  canght  a  second  time  with 
chaff.     However,  we'll  make  sure." 

Again  the  man  aloft  hailed  the  decK. 

"  It  is  the  brig-o'-war,  sir.  She's  laid  her 
main-yard  aback  and  hoisted  signals." 

The  captain  raised  the  spyglass  to  his  eye. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  suspicious  looking  ves- 
sel," he  read  off. 

"  It  is  the  brig,''  said  he.  "Mr.  Halsey,  hoist 
our  colors  and  the  negative  signal." 

"I  will  lie  to  till  you  come  up,"  was  the 
response. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  within  speaking- 
distance. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  lately?"  inquired 
our  captain,  after  the  customary  salutations  had 
passed  between  the  rival  commanders. 

"  Ay,  I  chased  a  full-rigged  barque  four  days 
since  and  came  up  with  her.  She  was  well 
armed  and  manned,  and,  by  George !  the  fellow 
showed  fight — " 

"  And  got  clear  off,"  said  our  captain,  chuck- 
ling to  himself,  half  pleased  to  think  that  the 
Active  had  lost  a  prize. 

"  Not  exactly.  We  lost  one  man — killed — and 
the  scoundrel  wounded  two  others  ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  punished  him  severely. 
If  I  don't  greatly  mistake,  the  barque  is  water- 
logged. It  fell  nearly  calm  toward  dark,  but  I 
heard  the  chain-pumps  going  for  hours." 

"  How  was  it  that  you  did  not  succeed  in 
effecting  a  capture  ?" 

"  The  rascal  crippled  us.  Shot  away  both 
our  topsail  yards.  We  had  to  lie  to  all  night 
and  get  up  fresh  spars,  and  at  daylight  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  vessel." 

"  It's  been  calm  with  us  for  five  days,"  said 
our  captain.  "  Never  had  such  a  weary  time. 
By-the-by,  1  picked  up  a  negro  woman  aud  child 
the  day  before  yesterday." 

"Ha!  They  came  from  the  barque,  doubt- 
less. The  fellow  threw  half  a  dozen  negroes 
overboard  while  we  were  in  chase.  Two  we 
picked  up,  and  I  saw  three  sink.  What  became 
of  the  other  I  don't  know. 

"  Do  you  think  there  arc  any  hopes  of  coming 
up  with  the  slaver  ;" 

"  Can't  say.  As  I  told  you,  I  believe  we 
struck  her  below  her  water  line.  I  know  she  was 
leaking  fearfully.  She  may  have  foundered  be- 
fore now." 


BALLOU'S   PKJTORIAL   DRAA\  ING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


The  breeze  was  freshening  rapidly.  The  brig 
squared  her  main-yard,  and  waving  their  truin- 
peis  in  token  of  farewell,  the  two  commanders 
proceeded  on  their  respective  courses.  Wc  still 
hoped  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  overtake  the 
slaver,  altliough  we  could  not  he  very  sanguine 
after  the  report  of  the  Active.  However,  two 
days  passed  away.  We  had  stretclied  out  a  long 
distance  from  the  land,  and,  believing  the  slaver 
had  either  foundered  or  made  good  her  escape, 
the  captain  resolved  to  haul  the  schooner  to  the 
wind,  and  return  to  his  accustomed  cruising 
ground. 

The  orders  were  actually  given  to  brace  for- 
ward the  yards,  when  a  hail  from  the  topmast- 
head  announced  a  sail  in  sight  to  leeward. 

"  Square  away  the  j-ards  again.  Up  stun'sails. 
Hoist  every  rag  she'll  carry,"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  again  stand- 
ing on  our  former  course,  with  a  staggering 
breeze  astern. 

The  captain  looked  anxiously  around  him, 
scanning  the  horizon  carefully,  fearful  lest  the 
Active  might  be  in  sight,  and  might  also  have 
espied  the  stranger.  Hut  the  brig  had  hauled  to 
the  wind  several  hours  before  we  had  done  so, 
and  was  no  longer  visible. 

"  The  stranger  may  ])rove  a  merchantman," 
said  he,  when  satisfied  with  hi.s  scrutiny;  "but, 
please  Jupiter  she  prove  the  slaver.     We've  got 
her  all  to  ourselves." 
"Aloft  there!" 
"Sir!" 

"  What  do  you  make  of  her  now,  my  man  ?" 
"  I  can  see  her  hull,  sir.     She's  deep  in  the 
water,  and  yawning  about  strangely." 

"  The  slaver,  by  Jove !"  cried  the  captain. 
"  Hand  me  the  glass,  Halsey." 

He  took  a  long  look  at  the  vessel,  now  visible 
from  the  hammock-nettings,  with  the  aid  of  the 
spyglass.  His  scrutiny  was  sati^factory,  and 
springing  to  the  deck,  he  gave  orders  to  the  gun- 
ner to  load  and  point  the  bow  guns. 

The  vessel  was  lying  helplessly  upon  the 
water,  and  we  noarcd  her  rapidly.  Very  soon 
we  were  within  gunshot.  The  hull  was  deep  in 
the  water  and  she  was  rolling  heavily,  her  yards 
untrimmed  and  her  topsail-shifets  flying  loose. 
Her  topgallant-sails,  as  well  as  her  courses,  were 
furled. 

"  She's  abandoned  by  the  crew,"  observed  the 
first  lieutenant. 

-  ''ho.  I  can  sec  men  on  her  deck.  What 
does  the  impudent  rascal  mean  by  not  hoisting 
his  colors  ">  Give  him  a  shot,  gunner,  to  teach 
him  manners." 

"  Shall  I  point  the  gun  athwart  her  bows,  sir  V 
said  the  gunner. 

"  No  ;  the  infamous  scoundrel  deserves  no 
mercy.  Give  it  him  point  blank.  Fire  into  his 
stern." 

Another  moment  and  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
gun  and  the  crash  of  timber  were  simultaneously 
heard.  Then  came  a  shriek,  and  a  horrid  yell  of 
mingled  pain  and  fright  such  as  chills  the  blood 
to  hear. 

.  "He  got  that  full  and  sharp,"  said  the  gunner, 
proud  of  his  aim,  and  forgetful  of  humanity 
and  every  other  feeling  in  the  pride  of  his 
profession. 

He  was  about  to  apply  the  match,  anticipating 
the  order,  when  the  captain,  who  had  raised  his 
spyglass  to  mark  the  mischief  done,  cried,  "  No, 
no.  Hold,  man,  hold,  for  mercy's  sake.  By 
heavens  !  I  believe  we've  hit  some  of  the  poor, 
wretched  negroes.  The  cowardly  hounds  have 
abandoned  the  ship,  and  left  the  poor  creatures 
on  board  to  go  down  with  her.  She's  settling 
fast.  Lay  the  main  yard  aback,  Mr.  Murray,  and 
out  boats.  We'll  not  approach  any  nearer  with 
the  schooner.  But  she'll  float  for  some  time 
yet.     Please  God  we'll  save  the  poor  slaves." 

Three  boats  were  manned,  the  captain,  first 
lieutenant  and  boatswain  respectively  taking 
command,  the  second  lieutenant  remaining  in 
charge  of  the  schooner. 

A  shocking  sight  presented  itself  to  the  boats' 
crews  when  they  boarded  the  barque.  The  shot 
fired  from  the  schooner  had  passed  through  the 
quarter-railing  and  had  struck  two  negroes,  who 
lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  one  quite  dead,  the 
other  fast  breathing  his  life  away.  A  swarm  of 
negroes  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  all  entirely 
destitute  of  clothing,  lined  the  decks,  manacled 
and  fastened  by  the  feet  to  the  chain  cable,  which 
had  been  ranged,  apparently  for  this  cruel  pur- 
pose, fore  and  aft,  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel. 

With  a  refinement  of  demoniacal  cruelty,  the 
brutal  commander  of  the  barque,  before  aban- 
doning his  vessel,  with  his  crew,  had  caused  the 


negroes  to  be  brought  up  from  the  hold,  and  had 
then  secured  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
she  sunk,  as  she  was  certain  to  do,  they  must  all 
go  down  with  her. 

Descending  to  the  slave  deck,  they  found  forty 
or  fifcy  others,  mostly  women  and  children,  who 
were  too  sick  and  too  weak  to  stand.  These  lay 
as  they  had  been  packed,  closely  wedged  to- 
gether, their  heads  towards  the  ship's  sides.  The 
stench  was  horrible,  and  the  heat  suflfocating,  for 
the  slave-deck,  on  which,  at  night,  some  four 
hundred  negroes  must  have  been  packed,  was 
bare!}-  four  feet  high,  and  the  only  means  of  ven- 
t  lation  was  through  the  hatchway.  The  fam- 
ished condition  of  all  the  negroes  showed  conclu- 
sively, that  they  must  have  been  a  long  time 
waiting  in  the  slave-pens  on  shore,  very  spar- 
ingly fed — naj',  more  than  half  starved.  Sub- 
jected to  the  bnital  usage  of  men  of  their  own 
race  and  color. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  cabin  showed 
that  the  crew  had  carried  with  them  all  portable 
articles  of  value  ;  but  there  was  an  abundance  of 
rice  and  other  provisions  for  the  slaves,  in  the 
hold.  However,  wc  had  no  time  to  remove  it  to 
the  schooner.  The  vessel  was  settling  so  fast 
that  it  was  even  doubtful  if  we  could  save  the 
poor  victims  of  cupidity  and  hellish  cruelty. 
But  this  was  happily  effected.  The  wounded 
negro  was  not  dead  when  the  boats  left  the 
barque,  but  he  was  dying,  and  to  remove  him 
would  have  been  useless.  He  was  reluctantly 
left  to  his  fate.  The  schooner  was  crowded  to 
suffocation  with  the  rescued  negroes.  It  was 
anything  but  agreeable  to  the  senses,  besides  we 
had  but  a  few  days'  provisions  for  so  many.  Our 
only  plan  was  to  get  to  Sierra  Leone  with  our 
dusky  freight,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Half  an 
hour  after  we  left  the  barque,  she  foundered. 

The  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  and  ten  days 
elapsed  before  we  made  the  land.  Ten  of  the 
most  unpleasant  days  man  ever  passed  on  board 
ship. 

We  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  boats  be- 
longing to  the  barque,  for  we  knew  that  they  too 
must,  necessarily,  make  for  the  nearest  land  ;  but 
we  fell  in  with  nothing  until  we  arrived  off 
Geelcnd's  Bay,  toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  day. 
A  large  sail-boat  was  reported  in  sight,  close  un- 
der the  land. 

The  cutter,  in  command  of  the  first  lieutenant, 
was  immediately  despatched  in  chase.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  boat  was  easily  effected,  for  she  was 
crowded  with  men,  and  so  deep  in  the  water  that 
her  gunwales  were  scarcely  six  inches  above  its 
suifacc.  The  captain  of  the  slaver  and  fourteen 
of  his  crew  were  on  board.  They  offered  no 
resistance,  indeed  resistance  was  out  of  their 
power.  It  required  every  effort  they  could  make 
to  bale  out  the  water  and  keep  the  boat  afloat. 
The  captain,  who  had  exhibited  so  much  des- 
peration in  showing  fight  to  the  brig-of  war,  and 
such  fiendish  cruelty  in  his  conduct  toward  the 
helpless  negroes,  was  naturally  an  object  of  in- 
tense curiosity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

He  was  a  young  Frenchman,  of  good  family,  be- 
longing to  Lyons,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
exceedingly  handsome  in  form  and  feature,  with 
an  expression  of  gentleness  in  his  countenance, 
approaching  toward  effeminacy.  He  was,  also, 
evidently  a  man  of  cultivated  mind.  What 
could  have  induced  such  a  man  to  engage  in  the 
slave-dealer's  nefarious  profession,  or  what  could 
have  led  him  to  exhibit  such  wanton  and  alto- 
gether useless  cruelty  towards  the  negroes,  all 
who  saw  him  were  at  an  utter  loss  to  conceive. 
The  most  strenuous  ettbrts  were  made  by  his 
counsel  to  save  his  life,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
tried  on  the  joint  charges  of  piracy  and  murder, 
and  the  evidence  against  him  was  so  conclusive, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  together  with  ten 
of  the  boat's  crew  captured  with  him.  The  sen- 
tence was  carried  into  execution  the  Monday 
af  er  the  trial,  which  took  place  on  Thursday. 
Two  other  boats  laden  with  the  remainder  of  the 
slaver's  crew  had  put  off  from  the  barque,  but 
what  became  of  them  was  never  known. 

We  secured  a  fair  prize,  for,  although  the 
greedy  ocean  had  swallowed  up  the  barque,  we 
received  the  head  money  for  the  rescued  negroes, 
and  what  was  better  still,  shared  nearly  two 
thousand  Spanish  doubloons,  which  the  captain 
of  the  slaver  had  secured  before  he  abandoned 
the  vessel,  and  which  were  snatched  from  him 
at  the  moment  when,  desperate  to  the  last,  he 
was  about  to  throw  overboard  the  bag  which 
contained  the  treasure,  rather  than  allow  it  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  captors. 


[Wrltton  for  Ballou'8  Pictori.al.] 
\y    AUTUMN   1'  I  C  T  U  R  E  . 
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A  ple&saut  picture!     TVell  do  I  rcmeicber, 
When,  proud  careering  o'er  a  wind-.swept  sity, 
Tlie  autumn  sun,  begirt  with  glowing  jplendor. 
Turned  on  the  ruin-waslicd  earCb  hia  golden  eye. 

AVitbin  a  eacred  shrine,  that  morn.  a.t9enib1ed 
The  gladsome  fuceH  of  a  waiting  tlirong, 
While  on  the  air  t*oft  organ-^lU^ic  trembled, 
Or  in  full  tide  of  sweetness  rolled  along. 

Here,  in  this  temple  holy-consecrated 
By  incense  rising  from  devotion's  flame, 
Where  every  heart  in  hushed  expectance  waited, 
In  festAl  garb  approached  a  bridal  train. 

Along  they  passed,  on  to  the  flower-decked  alUir; 
There,  a  fond  father  the  loved  bride  receives, 
And  though  his  accents  from  emotion  falter, 
With  trembling  liand  the  marriage  tie  he  weaves. 

By  quivering  lips  the  binding  words  are  spoken 
That  yield  bis  treasure  to  auother's  claim  ; 
With  golden  circlet  sealed— love's  mystic  token — 
Two  hearts,  long  joined  in  thought,  are  one  in  name! 

Theu  on  that  fair  young  head,  his  hand  caressing, 
The  reverend  sire  lu  jearning  fondness  lays, 
And  o'er  the  twain  from  God  implore.-*  a  blessing 
For  each  e-xperience  of  their  coming  days. 

A  touchiug  scene.     That  pair  now  reverent  kneeling. 
The  bride,  arrayed  in  robes  of  stainless  white, 
While  morn's  bright  rays  around  the  chancel  stealing. 
Baptize  each  bended  form  with  saintly  light. 

Theu,  'neath  triumphal  strains  of  music  pealing, 
The  noble  bridegroom  and  the  gentle  bride 
Pass  forth  to  a  new  morn,  new  life  revealing. 
Henceforth  to  tread  its  pathway  side  by  side. 

0,  wondrous  source  of  truest  earth  affection! 
Grant  that  whate'er  betide,  Thy  gentle  dove 
In  these  linked  hearts  may  find  a  sweet  protection, 
A  peaceful  atmosphere  .of  changeless  love! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

RUINING  A    BANKER, 


BY   TUB    "old    'on." 

In  the  troubled  days  of  Ireland,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  daring  fellow,  one 
Teddy  Mulrooney,  was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
his  desperate  and  starving  countrymen,  who 
scoured  the  district  in  which  they  belonged,  wag- 
ing merciless  war  on  the  oppressors  of  their  coun- 
try, and  visiting  with  the  direst  outrages  those 
who  had  the  reputation  of  grinding  the  faces  of 
the  poor. 

One  of  the  most  obnoxious  men  in  the  county 
where  their  operations  were  conducted,  was  one 
Sir  Lawrence  Wood,  a  rich  man  who  had  a  bank 
of  his  own,  and  was  supposed  to  have  amassed 
an  immense  fortune  by  his  financial  speculations. 
In  the  course  of  their  predatory  career,  Mul- 
rooney's  band  seized,  at  various  points,  a  large 
amount  of  Sir  Lawrence's  notes — some  thirty 
thousand  pounds'  worth,  all  of  which  they  placed 
in  the  hands  of  their  leader  to  dispo  e  of  as  his 
wisdom  thought  best. 

One  dark  night  a  shout  like  that  of  a  thousand 
demons  announced  to  Sir  Lawrence  that  the  reb- 
els had  broken  into  the  park  that  surrounded  his 
elegant  country  seat,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
glare  of  light  gave  him  to  understand  that  the 
incendiary  torch  had  been  applied  to  his  dwel- 
ling. He  was  mistaken  in  that,  however,  for 
when  he  had  hurried  on  his  clothes  and  presented 
himself  at  the  hall  door  to  beg  tliat  the  lives  of 
himself  and  family  might  be  spared,  he  saw  that 
the  invaders  had  merely  kindled  a  fire  of  brush- 
wood on  the  lawn.  But  the  spectacle  was  alarm- 
ing enough,  as  the  light  fell  on  a  wild  group  of 
fierce  men,  ragged  and  yet  armed  with  every 
species  of  strange  weapon — pikes,  pistols,  reap- 
ing-hooks and  scythes. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  terrified  banker, 
"spare  my  life !" 

"  Whist!  yc  murtherin'  thafe  of  the  world  I" 
said  Teddy.  "  It's  not  yer  life  we're  afther  de- 
sthroyin' ;  but  it's  what  ye  live  for  we'll  desthroy 
before  yer  eyes,  ye  omadhann.  Look  there,  ye 
ould  divil !  and  there  !  and  there  !  what's  thim!" 
And  Teddy  thrust  an  immense  heap  of  bank- 
notes under  the  nose  and  eyes  of  the  banker,  and 
then,  elevating  his  torch,  took  Sir  Lawrence  by 
the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  bent  his  head  forward 
so  that  he  could  scan  the  paper. 

"They're  notes  on  my  bank,"  said  he.  "Do 
you  want  to  present  them  f" 

"  To  make  yer  a  prisint  of  thim  1"  cried  the 
rebel.  "Do  ye  think  we're  afther  jjakin' fools 
of  ourselves,  whin  we've  had  the  throuble  of  col- 


lectin'  yer  dirthy  paper  ?  Xo,  ye  spalpeen  !  we'll 
desthroy  ivcry  scrap  of  'cm— burn  'cm  up  before 
the  eyes  of  ycz." 

"For  Heaven's  t-akc,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
banker,  secretly  delighted  at  the  intelligence  ; 
"you  wouldn't  beggar  myself  and  family  !" 

"In  coorse  we  wouldn't!"  said  Mulrooney, 
ironically.  "  No,  we  come  here  to  fill  yer  pock- 
ets, av  coorse.  Look  here,  there  goes  a  thou- 
sand pounds  !"  And  he  threw  a  handful  of  notes 
into  the  blaze.  "And  there's  another  thousand  ! 
and  another  and  another  !  Och,  there's  hishin'u 
of  'em  !  And  there  goes  the  last ;  and  now 
ye're  as  poor  as  the  poorest  man  among  us." 

The  banker  affected  to  be  in  the  greatest 
agony ;  he  tore  his  hair,  wrung  his  hands,  beat 
his  breast,  groaned  and  even  pumped  up  a  few 
tears.  Teddy  watched  him  with  ferocious  satis- 
faction, and  when  the  sacrifice  was  completed, 
exclaimed  : 

"  There,  boys,  we've  ruiixd  him,  intirely.  And 
now,  ye  ould  thafe  of  the  woruld,  go  to  bed  and 
say  yer  prayers,  and  plisant  drames  to  ycz." 

With  a  cheer,  the  midnight  marauders,  after 
dancing  round  the  expiring  bonfire,  retired  in 
high  glee,  completely  salisfied  with  their  exploit 
in  "  ruining  a  banker."  Sir  Lawrence  Wood 
waited  till  the  last  man  had  disappeared,  then  he 
burst  into  a  horselaugh  and  went  up  to  bed,  in 
the  happy  consciousness  of  being  thirty  thousand 
pounds  richer  than  he  was  five  minutes  before. 
We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Mulrooney  ever  A'\»- 
covered  his  mistake,  but  the  banker  had  provided 
against  such  a  contingency  and  his  consequent 
vengeance,  by  securing  the  presence  of  a  strong 
detachment  of  troops  till  the  troubles  of  the  day 
were  over. 


AN  ABSURD  FASHION. 

In  the  year  1713,  one  hundred  and  forty  five 
years  ago,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Shrewsbury  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  for- 
ty five,  and  having  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth, 
she  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  time  had  made 
any  change.  She  spoke  bad  French  fluently,  was 
eccentric,  gaTtr-M^fTrificent  balls  and  suppers, 
and  all  the  nobility  of  Paris  f^Shrhotiin;ed  by  her 
iiivitations.  The  duchess  disliked  th«-iicad- 
(Ircsscs  in  fashion.  They  were  made  of  wHrc, 
ribbons,  gauze,  and  other  millinery  materials; 
intermingled  with  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  were 
more  than  two  feet  high,  so  that  the  face  of  the 
wearer,  if  a  short  woman,  appeared  in  the  middle 
of  the  body.  Old  women  wore  them  made  of 
gauze,  from  which  we  infer  that  gay  colors  were 
worn  by  the  young.  The  slightest  motion  of  the 
head  caused  the  edifice  to  tremble,  and  the  fatigue 
of  carrying  it  was  excessive.  Louis  XIV.,  so 
absolute  in  little  as  well  as  great  things,  dis'-'  jd 
exceedingly  these  head-dresses,  and  altht.jgli 
they  had  been  the  fa.sliion  for  ten  years,  he  was 
unable  to  change  it.  What  the  Grand  Monarch 
could  not  accomplish  was  brought  about  by  the  will 
of  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  Slie  gave  out  that  no  lady  wearing 
a  high  head-dress  should  be  permitted  to  appear 
in  her  rooms,  and  from  the  extreme  of  elevation 
to  the  extreme  of  depression  the  change  was  then 
made,  and  with  slight  modifications  the  fashion 
has  remained  the  same  as  ever. — Home  ./oiinial. 


A  H  .\TER  LOOO.MOTIVE. 

The  very  name  excites  a  smile,  just  as  did  the 
first  steamboat  and  the  first  telegraph.  But  a 
New  York  mechanic,  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done by  either,  has  been  sometime  engaged  in 
building  a  water  locomotive,  which  a  Lockport 
editor  says  was  tried  successfully,  in  a  small  way, 
sometime  ago.  Its  principle  is'that  of  a  floating 
locomotive,  to  move  upon  the  water  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  ordinary  locomotive  on  a  railroad  track. 
The  engine  and  wheels  are  built  so  as  to  float, 
but  the  latter  enter  the  water  suflicicntly  to  pro- 
pel the  boat  forward.  The  inventor  does  not 
describe  his  machine  with  sufficient  distinctness  ; 
but  he  claims  that  by  his  plan  a  boat  can  be  pro- 
pelled with  greater  ease  and  faster  than  a  railroad 
engine,  while  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  canal 
navigation,  as  in  going  at  the  high  speed  which 
he  asserts  it  can  maintain,  it  would  not  raise  as 
much  swell  as  an  ordinary  propeller  would  in 
going  five  miles  an  hour,  if  all  is  realized  from 
this  invention  which  its  projector  claims  for  it,  it 
will  revolutionize  the  whole  business  of  canal 
navigation,  and  liberate  from  a  most  laborious 
bondage  a  vast  army  of  abused  and  shoulder- 
galled  horses. — Scieut ijir  Amaiaiii. 


*     ^«  m     » 


THE  U<>"' 

Laing,  in  his 
horses  in  that  ci 
of  taking  their  ft 
selves  with  a  paii 
doubt  from  the  fei 
then  overgorging  i 
they  have  a  bucket . 
allowance  of  hay.    . 
relish  they  take  a  si, 
of  the  other  aliemati 


uiOothfuI 
...ics  only  moisten- 


ing their  n  ouths,  as  a.  rational  being  would  do 
while  eating  a  dinner  of  such  dry  food.  A 
broken-winded  horse  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in 
Norwav. 
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A    NIGHT   SERENADE   BY   THE   GERMANIA-  .BAND,   BOSTON. 


OAK  HILIi,  SEAT  OF  PRES.  MUNROE. 

[From  oar  own  correspondent.] 

Leesburg,  Virginia,  Nov.  26,  1858. 
M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq  , — Dear  Sir, — Herewith 
I  tjy^^i  you  a  sketch  of  Oak  Hill,  the  seat  of  the 
late 'James  Munroe,  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  a  photograph  taken  expressly  for 
your  Pictorial  by  Mr.   Charles  W.  Morgan,  of 


Leesburg,  Virginia.  Oak  Hill  is  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Leesburg,  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  locusts  and  poplars. 
It  commands  a  view  over  a  wide  lawn,  of  a 
grand,  romantic  and  almost  boundless  panorama. 
The  sketch  is  a  south  view,  and  shows  a  part  of 
the  garden.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Munroe  while 
president.    It  has  a  Grecian  front,  is  of  brick, 


and  in  dimensions,  architecture  and  ornaments, 
such  as  became  the  fortune  of  the  owner. 

Tours  truly,  Artis*. 

GERMANIA  SERENADE,  R08T0N. 

The  beautiful  accompanying  picture  was 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Wand,  and  is  a  fine 
and  effective  composition.    It  represents  onr  un- 


rivalled Germania  Serenade  Band,  ])iyf^"^lntt 
under  the  window  of  some  lady  fair  at  the  West 
End,  of  a  moonlight  evening — one  of  those  bril- 
liant nights  when  music,  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly burstJhg  forth,  most  charms  the  listening 
ear.  The  contrasted  effect  of  the  moon  and  the 
lamplight,  together  with  the  spirited  figures  and 
the  architecture,  make  this  a  pleasing  picture. 


OAK    HILL,   NEAR   LEESBURG,   VIRGINIA,   THE   8BAT   OF   PRiSIDENT   MUNROE. 
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FRANKLIN    STREET, 


BOSTON,    ONE    YEAR    SINCE. 


FRANKIilN  STREET,   BOSTON. 

Wo  publish  on  this  paa;e  two  accurate  and 
pleasing  views,  •drawn  and  engraved  expressly 
tor  oar  Pictori*!,  illastrating  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  rapid  progress  of  our  city,  and  t!ie  trans- 
formations it  is  undergoing,  at  tiie  command  of 
capital,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  business.  The 
first  picture  shows  us  Franklin  Street  as  it  ap- 
peared one  yeaf  ago,  when  it  was  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied,  except  at  the  extremities,  by  pri- 
vate residoBce.'i  which  were  consJ<ilered  as  palatial 


at  the  date  of  their  erection,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  The  change  then  wrought 
in  tiie  appearance  of  the  locality  was  scarcely 
greater  than  that  which  the  past  year  has  effected. 
Uow  extensive  this  has  been,,  the  details  of  the 
second  picture  show.  Only  the  alignenumt  of  the 
former  houses,  with  its  crescent  sweep,  has  been 
preserved.  Granite  has  usurped  the  place  of 
brick,  and  towering  stores  and  warehouses  have 
arisen  on  the  site  of  the  private  dwellings. 
There  yet  remains  as  a  landmark,  the  Catholic 


Cathedral,  with  its  many  associations,  but  which 
has  been  for  many  years  insufficient  in  its  accom- 
modations. The  now  buildings  are  in  a  bold 
and  commanding  style  of  architecture,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  improved  taste  which  does  not 
seek  to  exclude  grace  and  ornament  for  struc- 
tures devoted  to  business,  and  which  is  so  fast 
revolutionizing  and  improving  the  aspect  of  our 
city.  Though  Sentiment  may  drop  a  tear  at  the 
desecration  of  household  altars  and  displacement 
of  household  gods,  yet  Common  Sense  rejoices 


at  the  evidences  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  room  is  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  new  settlements  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  style  of  living.  Franklin  street  has  suc- 
cumbed to  a  necessity  which  presses  on  the  whole 
central  part  of  Boston.  Tn  the  two  pictures  on  this 
page,  we  have  brought  home  to  our  readers  the 
contrast  between  the  past  and  present  and  we 
shall  continue,  from  time  to  time,  to  present  such 
changes  as  the  features  of  the  city  produce. 


FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON,    AS    IT    IS    TO-DAY. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTOEIAL. 

MATTJEIN  M.  BAILOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor 
FKAXCIS  A.  DUUIVAOE.  Assistant  Editor. 


TERMS:— INVAai ABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year $2  50 

Oae  copy,  two  jears 4  00 

Five  copies,  ooe  year i*  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-ap 

of  the  club) 20  00 

[^7"  One  copy  of  Ballou"s  Pictohiai.,  and  one  copy  of 
Tux  Flag  of  oub  Union,  together,  $3  50  per  anuum. 


TO  CORRESPOXDEXTS. 

D.  B.  M.,  Freeport.  0. — Your  favor  came  to  hand  too  late 
to  receive  attention  in  our  last.  Time  is  later  as  we 
travel  westward,  because  the  common  reckoning  of 
time  id  ba.>«ed  on  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  wiiich, 
from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  appears  to 
rUe  first  in  the  east  and  to  move  gradually  westward. 
Thus,  when  it  is  noon  at  London,  it  will  be  midnight 
at  a  point  180  degrees  west,  or  half  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.  Id  other  words,  time  travels  westward 
with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 

PsRrLKX,  Covington,  Ky. — 1.  The  price  of  a  single  vol- 
ume is  S2  50.  2.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  mechanical  arrangements  of  panoramas. 

M.  PB  S.,  Worcester.  Mass. — We  know  nothing,  and  can 
learn  nothing  nf  any  such  contemplated  expedition 
from  thi.s  port. 

P.  P..  Wilton,  N.  H. — Unless  you  have  some  capital,  we 
would  not  advise  your  going  West  at  present. 

L.  F.,  Portland.  Me.— L  C.  is  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  ho  proposes  to  spend  the  winter. 

R.  F.,  St.  Pauls,  Minnesota. — The  work  you  inquire  for 
can  be  obtained  in  this  city  for  one  dollar  a  volume. 
We  have  found  a  copy. 

C.  D,  New  Utrecht.  Long  Island. — The  Gray  Dorkings 
and  Black  Spanish  are  best,  but  both  kinds  are  difiicult 
to  procure. 

TuESPis. — The  Miss  Piacide  you  refer  to  died  many  years 
ago  in  Mississippi. 

U.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  whereabout  of  Bayne,  the 
artist.     Uc  was  in  Boston  last  summer. 

JCLIA  C. — The  conduct  you  describe  stamps  its  author  as 
destitute  of  the  characteristics  of  a  gentleman,  and,  if 
known,  should  exclude  him  from  society. 

M.  M. — We  do  not  believe  in  the  ability  of  any  writer  to 
render  a  novel  acceptable  in  which  supernatural  inci- 
dents are  introduced.  The  age  of  superstition  has 
pa9.sed  away — it  is  only  the  truthful  and  beautiful 
which  can  now  command  success. 

AuATEDB. — Trees  may  be  transplanted  in  vrinter,  but  the 
process  is  a  very  expensive  one. 

Artist. — 1.  You  will  find  in  Hogarth's  works  accurate 
delineations  of  the  costume  of  that  day.  2.  The  Athe- 
mcum  exhibition  of  this  year  far  surpassed  any  pre- 
ceding one,  and  was  pecuniarily  profitable. 

R.  V. — The  sense  of  siijelling  in  man  is  bO  5?quisitely 
sensitive,  that  air  containing  a  200.000th  part  of  bro- 
mine vapor  will  instantly  be  detected  by  it.  It  will 
rrcoguUe  the  1.300,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  otto  of 
rosea,  or  the  13,0U0th  part  of  a  grain  of  musk. 


painted  the  government  order,  forbidding  all 
boats  to  pass  the  said  posts,  or  to  approach  the 
Dutch  (jnarters,  under  very  severe  penalties. 
Such  are  the  degrading  conditions  upon  which 
the  Dutch  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  trade 
with  Japan,  for  about  two  centuries ;  and  as 
their  obsequious  servility  has  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted the  Japanese  with  them,  there  is  little 
prospect  that  the  nation  will  profit  much  by  the 
favorable  commercial  arrangements  which  our 
country  and  England  have  recently  made  with 
Japan. 


THE  DUTCH  IN  J.\PAN. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  establishment  in 
the  country  in  the  seventeenth  century,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Dutch  have  occupied  a  most 
humiliating  position  in  the  empire  of  Japan. 
For  the  sake  of  the  extensive  trade  between 
Europe  aud  that  country,  they  have  submitted  to 
the  most  debasing  and  shameful  conditions ; 
ignoring  the  Christian  religion,  undergoing  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  patiently  bearing  the 
abuses  and  insults  of  that  people.  By  the  regu- 
lations of  the  empire,  they  are  confined  to  a  nar- 
row islet  called  Desima,  upon  which  their  trading 
establishment  is  located.  This  islet  is  joined  to 
the  town  of  Nangasaki,  on  the  island  of  Kionsion, 
by  a  small  stone  bridge,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
strong  Japanese  guard-house,  with  soldiers  con- 
stantly on  duty,  to  sec  that  none  pass  without 
license.  This  little  island  is  of  artificial  con- 
struction, and  measures  600  feet  in  length,  by 
240  in  breadth  ;  and  to  this  narrow  prison  house 
do  the  Dutch  submit  to  be  confined,  for  the  sake 
of  the  limited  trade  which  is  accorded  to  them. 
The  whole  islet  is  fenced  in  by  a  strong  paling 
of  high  boards,  with  a  narrow  coping,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  double  row  of  iron  spikes.  The 
Dutch  houses  within  this  enclosure,  are  low  and 
mean,  and  built  of  fir-wood  and  bamboos,  the 
strangers  being  forbid  to  build  of  stone.  The 
place  is  subject,  at  all  hours,  to  the  inti-usions  of 
the  prying  police  of  Nangasaki,  and  a  most  rigid 
surveillance  is  kept  up,  by  special  guards,  agents, 
and  spies  of  the  government.  The  Dutch  are 
all  doomed  to  celibacy  while  at  Desima,  no  fe- 
male being  allowed  to  live  among  them,  whether 
European  or  Japanese. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  islet  are  two  strong 
gates,  opening  through  the  pickets  to  the  water ; 
but  these  are  kept  constantly  closed,  except 
when  a  Dutch  ship  arrives  or  departs.  They  are 
then  opened,  and  always  in  the  presence  of  a 
government  commissioner,  supported  by  an 
armed  guard.  When  a  ship  arrives,  the  first 
thing  done  is  to  remove  the  ammunition.  The 
Japanese  officials  then  search  every  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  take  lists  of  the  goods,  and  every- 
thing else  on  board.  The  ship's  company  are 
then  allowed  to  go  on  shore  and  enjoij  their  liberty 
in  the  cramped  up  and  noisome  prison  of 
Desima.  There  they  remain  for  two  or  three 
months,  while  the  ship  is  getting  ready  to  de- 
part, and  are  never  allowed  to  pass  the  bridge,  or 
to  take  a  boat  for  the  town.  In  the  harbor,  near 
to  the  factory,  arc  thirteen  very  high  posts,  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  with  small 
wooden  tablets  affixed   to  them,  upon  which  are 


CHE.1P  POST.tGES. 

We  have  heretofore  discussed  this  subject,  and 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  the  readers  of  the  Picto- 
rial with  any  extended  remarks  upon  it  at  the 
present  time.  The  annual  report  of  the  Post- 
master General  has  just  been  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  President,  and  in  that  report  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  abandon  the  cheap  postage  system, 
and  to  go  back  to  the  old  rate  of  five  cent  pos- 
tage. This  step  backward  is  proposed  as  remedy 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  receipts  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  post-office  establishment.  For  the 
fiscal  j'ear  ending  June  30th,  1858,  the  total  ex- 
penses were  about  twelve  and  three  quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  total  receipts  about 
eight  millions  and  one  quarter,  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency of  four  millions  and  a  half  to  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1859,  the  expenditures 
will  exceed  the  receipts  by  the  sum  of  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  It  is  to  provide  for  this  annual 
deficiency  of  four  or  five  millions  in  the  receipts, 
that  the  Postmaster  General  proposes,  among 
other  changes,  to  raise  the  postage  rate  from 
three  to  five  cents,  and  to  abolish  the  discount  on 
printed  matter  paid  in  advance.  This,  he  thinks, 
will  give  about  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars more  revenue.  He  also  proposes  to  save  a 
half  million  by  restricting  the  abuses  of  the 
franking  privilege,  and  a  million  more  by  doing 
away  with  four-horse  coach  service  in  carrying 
the  mails,  when  not  necessai'y;  All  these  changes 
will  require  the  action  of  Congress,  to  modify 
existing  laws,  before  they  can  be  carried  out. 
We  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  those  affecting 
the  coach  transportation,  and  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  ;  and  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  saved  by  these 
means.  But  to  raising  the  rate  of  postage  we 
decidedly  object ;  for  we  see  not  why  the  private 
correspondence  of  the  country  should  be  bur- 
dened with  the  cost  of  ocean  mail  routes  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific,  or  of  overland  mail  routes 
through  the  continent,  to  the  extreme  borders  of 
the  Union.  The  truth  is,  that  these  are  public  en- 
terprises, for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  the 
settlement  of  the  country ;  and  whatever  de- 
ficiency of  postal  revenue  arises  from  the  cost  of 
these  enterprises,  over  and  above  their  receipts, 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury,  and 
not  by  the  letter  writers  and  newspaper  publish- 
ers. We  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  ad- 
here to  the  cheap  postage  system,  and  insist 
upon  the  national  treasury's  paying  all  expenses 
not  necessarily  incurred  in  the  receipt,  carriage, 
and  delivery  of  printed  matter  and  private  cor- 
respondence of  individuals. 

COD  FISHING  IN  THE  NORTH  SE.\. 

The  marine  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  last  page,  will  be  appreciated  by  our  friends  for 
the  remarkable  spirit  of  the  drawing,  for  its  bold 
effectiveness  and  dramatic  character.  The  fish- 
ing craft  and  the  boat  are  admirably  delineated  ; 
and  the  figures  of  the  hardy  fishermen  pulling 
up  their  prey,  are  instinct  with  lil'e  and  muscular 
action.  We  have  given  heretofore  representa- 
tions of  cod  fishing  on  the  banks  ;  but  this  is  our 
first  sketch  of  the  European  cod  fishery.  The 
life  of  professional  fishermen  is  very  laborious, 
and  their  existence  hangs  by  a  feeble  thread. 
The  storms  that  sweep  along  the  coast  of 
Norway 

"  Round  the  shores  where  loud  LolTodeD 
Hurls  to  death  the  roaring  whale, 
Hound  the  shores  where  Kuoio  Odin 
Howls  her  war-song  to  the  gale," 

often  wreck  whole  fleets  of  fishing-boats,  carry- 
ing desolation  to  hundreds  of  humble  homos.  If 
the  ocean  is  bountiful  in  its  supplies,  it  is  also 
terrible  in  its  wrath. 

<     ^w^ 1 

Amkricax  Noiumty.— Four  knights  have 
been  created  in  Canada  by  the  British  sovereign, 
viz.,  one  Englishman,  one  Scotchman,  and  two 
Frenchmen.  We  shall  probably  hear  of  the 
Earl  of  Toronto,  the  Marquis  of  Quebec,  and 
llic  Duke  of  Montreal,  before  long. 


OUR  ILLUSTR.VTED  JOURNAL. 

With  tlie  present  number  of  Dnllou's  Pictorial 
we  commence  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  work, 
with  a  new  heading  and  in  a  new  and  improved 
style.  The  change  we  have  made  enables  us  to 
give  a  much  larger  amount  of  reading  matter, 
and  by  printing  the  paper  one  week  nearer  its 
date,  the  contents  will  be  found  to  be  just  seven 
days  fresher  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  shall  give  more  attention  to  all 
current  matters  of  interest,  and  discuss,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  patrons,  all  that  is  noteworthy,  and 
which  it  is  desirable  to  understand  in  the  doings 
of  the  world  about  us. 

The  new  heading  of  our  paper  was  designed 
and  dra\'rn  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  is  a  chaste 
and  appropriate  work  of  art.  The  central  figure 
represents  the  Muse  of  History  engaged  in  re- 
cording passing  events.  She  is  surrounded  by 
articles  emblematic  of  the  fine  and  mechanic  arts 
which  conduce  to  civilization,  and  represent 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  etc.  There  are 
the  palette,  the  chisel,  the  pen  and  the  printing- 
press,  with  other  significant  accessories.  In  the 
distance  is  seen  the  new  dome  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  On  the  right  is  a  view  of  Boston, 
with  a  part  of  Charlestown,  including  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  and  a  steamship  in  the  fore- 
ground showing  one  mode  of  locomotion.  On 
the  left  are  factories,  suggcstiveof  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  a  train  of  cars  in  motion,  the  whole 
being  framed  in  a  civic  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  and 
forming  a  characteristic  heading  indicative  of  the 
purposes  and  aims  of  our  illustrated  journal. 

We  have  made  arrangements  in  the  illustrated 
department  to  give  more  engravings  each  week, 
and  shall  show  a  gratifying  improvement  in  the 
pictorial  character  of  our  journal,  having  se- 
cured accomplished  draughtsmen  and  engravers, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  corps  attached  to  the 
paper  for  the  last  year.  In  short,  we  shall  strive 
to  make  the  Boston  Pictorial  a  credit  to  our  city, 
and  a  valuable  and  welcome  visitor  to  the  firesides 
of  our  patrons  all  over  the  country. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Hume  has  placed  on  record  his  opinion  that 
the  liberties  of  the  press  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  must  stand  or  fall  together,  a  truth  which 
has  been  so  fully  recognized  in  modern  times, 
that  in  free  countries,  such  as  England  and  the 
United  States,  even  the  license  of  the  press  is 
permitted  to  go  unheeded,  so  sacred  is  this  en- 
gine of  civilization,  enlightenment  and  truth 
held  by  legislators.  Free  institutions  must  rest 
on  free  discussion  in  the  forum  and  the  press. 
The  existence  of  despotism,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
pends upon  the  suppression  of  both.  Absolute 
governments  wage  a  continual  warfare  on  the 
press,  fearing  the  light  and  courting  the  darkness 
as  their  shield. 

To  appreciate  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  we 
have  only  to  contrast  the  almost  boundless  lib- 
erty of  the  American  people,  with  the  trammels 
which  surround  it  in  France,  and  which  have  re- 
cently been  brought  info  strong  relief  by  the 
late  prosecution  of  Count  Montalembert,  for 
what  we  should  consider  a  harmless  article  on 
English  politics,  published  in  an  able  review 
called  the  "  Corre.spondant."  It  is  true  that 
Count  de  Montalembert  wrote  strongly,  as  he 
felt  deeply.  He  said,  among  other  things,  "  When 
my  ears  ring,  now  with  the  buzzing  of  anticham- 
ber  gossips,  now  with  the  noise  of  fanatics  who 
think  us  their  dupes  ;  when  I  am  stifling  with 
the  weight  of  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  servile 
and  corrupting  exhalations,  I  hasten  to  breathe 
a  pure  air,  and  take  a  vital  bath  in  free 
England  !"  He  divides  France  into  two  classes  : 
"  Honest  men  whom  misconceptions  and  de- 
fects have  never  abused,  and  cowards."  There 
was  altogether  too  much  truth  in  the  article  to  be 
palatable  to  the  emperor,  and  the  aggravation  of 
the  offence  was,  that  the  police  were  only  able  to 
seize  four  copies  out  of  the  whole  edition  of 
the  review,  the  remainder  having  been  scattered 
broadcast  and  eagerly  read.  As  the  whole  world 
is  now  interested  directly  in  the  trial  of  this  bold 
French  writer,  wo  subjoin  a  sketch  of  his  career. 

Charles  Forbes,  Comle  de  Montalembert,  was 
born  in  London,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1810. 
He  is  the  representative  of  an  old  family  of  Poi- 
tou,  and  his  father  was  a  peer  of  France,  and 
ambassador  at  Stockholm  from  the  court  of 
Charles  X.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  an  advocate 
of  the  union  of  Catholicism  and  democracy,  of 
which  Lamcnnais  was  the  apostle,  and  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  a  journal  founded  to  advocate 
that    union,   called   L'Avenir.     Ho    openc<l   in 


April,  1 83 1,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  de  Conx 
and  Lacordaire,  a  school  called  the  Ecole  Libre. 
Hi;  opposition  to  the  existing  government 
brought  him  at  last  before  the,"  Police  Correc- 
tionelle;"  but  during  the  process  his  father  died, 
and  as  M.  Montalembert  then  became  a  Peer  of 
France,  ho  claimed  the  right  of  being  tried  by 
the  Upper  Chamber,  by  which  he  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  lOOf.  His  defence  pronounced  before 
the  Chamber  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  his  political  career,  but  he  was  prevented,  by 
his  not  having  attained  the  legal  age  of  30,  from 
taking  his  seat  until  1840.  The  condemnation 
of  Lamennais  by  the  Pope  greatly  increased 
the  severity  of  M.  de  Montalembert's  orthodoxy, 
and,  both  by  writing  and  speaking,  he  made  him- 
self thenceforward  known  as  the  great  champion 
of  Catholicism.  He  published  his  famous  Life 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  in  1836.  In  1843  he 
strongly  opposed  the  Educational  measure  of 
M.  Villomain,  and  in  1843  he  published  his 
Catholic  Manifesto.  Ho  married  in  1843  the 
daughter  of  a  Belgian  Minister,  Mademoiselle 
de  Merodc,  and  after  a  short  absence  from 
France,  he  returned  to  deliver  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  his  three  celebrated  speeches  on  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Church,  the  liberty  of  educatioii,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  monastic  orders.  In  1847  ho 
established  a  religious  association  to  work  in 
favor  of  the  Sonderbund.  He  also  made  himself 
notorious  for  the  active  part  he  took  on  behalf  of 
oppressed  nationalities,  and  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  he  had  a  solemn  funeral  service  cel- 
ebrated at  Notre  Dame  to  the  memory  of 
O'Connell. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  M.  do 
Montalembert  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  there  acted  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another  of  the  par- 
ties that  divided  the  Assembly.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  measure  for  again  requiring  journals 
to  furnish  security,  to  the  continuance  of  the  state 
of  the  siege,  and  to  the  admission  of  Louis  Bon- 
aparte. But  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  sup- 
ported M.  Dufaure  in  a  bill  for  the  restriction  of 
the  press,  and  was  loud  in  his  approval  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Rome.  He  was  re-elected 
by  the  department  of  Doubs  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  He  there  distinguished  himself  prin- 
cipally by  the  part  he  took  in  preparing  the  law 
to  restrain  the  suffrage  within  narrower  limits, 
by  his  frequent  encounters  with  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
his  only  rival  in  oratory,  and  by  his  defence  of 
the  President. 

When  the  coup  d'etat  came  he  protested  strong- 
ly against  the  imprisonment  of  the  Deputies  ; 
but  he  nevertheless  was  named  a  member  of  the 
Consult£ttive  Commission,  a  distinction  he  de- 
clined, and  was  elected,  in  1852,  into  the  Corps 
Legislatiff.  As  a  French  biographer  laconically, 
but  happily  expresses  it,  "  he  stood  almost  alone 
as  a  representative  of  the  opposition."  At  the 
last  election,  in  1857,  ho  was  defeated  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Doubs  by  the  government  candi- 
date, and  had  since  retired  from  public  life  until 
this  article  in  the  Correspondant  brought  him 
sgain  before  the  world.  Of  course  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert is  not  a  Uberal  after  an  English  fashion. 
But  we  cannot  doubt  that  years  and  experience 
have  taught  him  something.  And  especially  as 
regards  England,  no  one  can  now  be  a  more 
zeatous,  discriminating  and  firm  friend  to  every- 
thing that  is  English  than  M.  de  Montalembert. 
No  one,  also,  can  doubt  that  he  is  one  of  the  first 
men  in  Europe,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker  ; 
and  both  by  his  eminence  and  his  great  interest 
in  literature  and  education,  he  is  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  French  Academy,  of  wliich  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  1852. 


M.iRIE  TAGLIONI. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  what  becomes  of 
old  opera-dajiccrs  ?"  Nobody  knows.  Some- 
how or  other,  they  manage  to  disappear  from  the 
theatrical  firmament,  like  those  meteors  which 
flash  for  a  moment  and  then  vanish  from  the 
summer  sky.  Now  and  then  you  hear  of  one 
turning  up,  not  as  a  street-sweeper  or  box-opener, 
but  in  good  condition,  a  landed  proprietress  and 
possessing  any  amount  of  bank  stock.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  lady  whose  name  heads  this  ar- 
ticle, and  who  not  very  many  yeai-s  ago  set  all 
Europe  a-fire,  and  "  turned  fops'  heads  while 
turning  pirouettes."  Marie  Taglioni  (she  is  a 
countess,  by  the  way,)  lately  visited  Paris,  went 
to  the  opera,  applauded  Livry,  the  new  Terpsi- 
chorean  star,  and  had  a  jolly  time  with  the  Par- 
isian ballet-girls  at  the  TioisFrercs  Provoni;aux, 
where,  not  to  have  dined,  is  not  to  know  what 
elegant  epicnreuni.sm  is.     Taglioni  is  rich — her 
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feet  having  brought  her  a  kr/-il\mata  fortune. 
She  never  danced  for  less  tliau  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars a  night,  and  at  the  7;enith  of  her  fame  she 
was  loaded  with  presents.  She  lives  in  a  mag- 
nificent villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  has  two 
or  three  palaces  in  Venice.  She  is  by  marriage 
the  Countess  Gilbert  des  Voisins.  In  private 
life  she  is  described  as  a  sensible,  v«ell-bred,  good- 
humored  and  simple,  but  far  from  brilliant,  wo- 
man. But  on  the  stage,  she  was  indeed  a  sylphidc 
— a  creature  all  airiness  and  grace.  She  waved 
her  arms  like  garlands,  she  smiled  and  seemed 
happy ;  she  was  a  child,  moving  in  perfect  time, 
not  thinking  there  was  any  difliculty  in  the 
world,  executing  sportively  the  most  surprising 
feats,  marvels  of  buoyancy  and  grace.  In  three 
bounds  slie  crossed  the  largest  stage ;  she  flew — 
she  spurned  the  boards  ;  her  breathing  did  not 
grow  thick,  her  feet  never  failed  her,  and  when 
her  prodigious  efforts  ceased,  she  resumed  her 
habitual  attitude,  easy  and  unconstrained.  All 
other  dancers  give  you  a  look  as  much  as  to  say, 
"I  hope  you  are  satisfied — I  have  labored  to 
please  you,  and  accomplished  impossibilities." 
But  Taglioni  seemed  so  unconcerned  and  happy, 
that  the  audience  felt  as  if  she  had  been  dancing 
for  her  own  amusement.  She  exhibited  no  more 
exhaustion  than  a  bird,  when,  after  wheeling  for 
hours  in  the  air,  she  folds  her  wings  and  settles 
on  some  nodding  flower.  Taglioni  possessed, 
above  all  other  dancers,  the  great  art  of  conceal- 
ing art.  Her  old  admirers  declare  that  they  shall 
never  look  upon  her  like  again. 


SILK  MANUFACTURIXG. 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  American,  the 
manufacture  of  sewing  silk  and  various  fabrics 
from  the  raw  silk  of  Cliina,  is  carried  on  in  that 
city  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  several 
factories  in  operation  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
only  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  business  ap- 
pears to  be  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw 
material.  The  raising  of  silk-worms  will  not  pay 
in  this  country,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
labor  it  requires  for  the  rearing  and  culture  of 
them,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  cocoons. 
The  cost  of  labor  is  too  great,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Asia,  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the 
countries  of  the  old  world  in  this  production. 
But  the  new  treaty  with  China,  by  which  that 
country  is  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  supply  of  the  raw  silk  which  our 
manufacturers  need  ;  and  in  return  we  can  send 
the  Chinese  our  cotton  fabrics,  which  being  made 
by  our  machinery,  can  be  afforded  at  rates  far 
cheaper  tlian  they  can  make  them  for  themselves. 
No  skill  of  man  has  yet  been  able  to  apply  machin- 
ery to  the  raising  and  preparing  of  raw  silk;  it  is  a 
work  which  must  be  done  by  hand,  and  there- 
fore, while  they  can  give  up  the  making  of  their 
cotton  goods  to  us,  and  devote  a  larger  share  of 
their  labor  to  raising  silk,  we  can  buy  their  raw 
silk  with  the  products  of  our  cotton  mills,  and 
weave  it  into  fabrics  for  our  own  use.  In  this 
way  a  legitimate,  extensive,  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  between  the  United  States  and 
China  will  be  apt  to  spring  np,  as  one  of  the 
good  fruits  of  the  new  treaty  just  made  by  our 
minister,  Mr.  Heed.  The  annual  value  of  raw 
silk  imported  from  China  is  at  present  not  much 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  is  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. This  manufacture  has  been  developed 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  in  future  the  importations  will  be 
greatly  larger  than  they  have  been,  and  that  there 
will  be  consequently  a  much  larger  employment 
for  domestic  labor  and  capital  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  fabrics  for  our  own  use. 


*    ^m^     » 


HUGH  MILLER  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

When  the  celebrated  Scodh  geologist  was  a 
young  man,  and  first  entered  upon  the  active 
pursuits  of  a  life  of  toil,  he  was  strongly  tempted 
by  the  intoxicating  cup,  and  was  driven  to  make 
his  election  whether  to  yield  or  to  resist.  The 
drinking  usages  of  Scotland  at  that  time  were  of 
the  broadest  character,  and  the  exhilarating  draft 
was  commended  to  the  lips  of  the  young  men  in 
respectable  society,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple. Young  Miller's  situation  among  acquain- 
tances and  companions  of  daily  labor,  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  circumstances  attending 
the  condition  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  was  led  on  by  the 
custom  of  drinking,  to  the  very  brink  of  a  peril- 
ous precipice.  His  early  love  for  learning  was 
the  Mentor  that  warned  and  saved  him.  At  the 
tender  age  of  eighteen,  while  an  apprentice  at 
stone-quarrying,  he  encountered  the  enemy  and 


achieved  a  decisive  and  enduring  victory.  In  his 
own  account  of  the  crisis  he  informs  us,  that, 
when  overwrought  with  labor  and  depressed  in 
mind,  he  had  come  to  regard  the  ardent  spirit  of 
the  dram-shop  as  a  high  luxury;  that  gave  light- 
ness and  energy  both  to  body  and  mind,  and 
sul)stituted  exliilaration  and  enjoyment,  for  dull- 
ness and  gloom.  On  going  home  one  evening, 
after  having  assisted  at  drinking  "  a  royal  found- 
ing pint,"  Miller  found,  on  opening  the  pages  of 
a  favorite  autlior,  that  the  letters  danced  before 
his  eyes,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  master  the 
sense.  Disgusted  with  himself  after  this  indul- 
gence, he  resolved  upon  the  spot,  never  again  to 
sacrifice  his  capacity  for  intellectual  enjoyment 
to  a  drinking  usage ;  and  he  informs  us  that 
through  God's  help,  he  was  enabled  through  life 
to  hold  by  the  determination.  This  little  scrap 
of  Hugh  Mdler's  personal  history  conveys  an 
invaluable  lesson  to  the  young.  How  many  are 
there  that  are  led  on  from  step  to  step  in  the  path 
of  social  indulgence,  to  their  certain  ruin,  merely 
because  it  is  easier  to  comply  with  an  absurd  cus- 
tom than  to  refuse  I  Whereas,  if,  like  Miller, 
they  would  turn  their  own  minds  inward,  and  be 
a  law  unto  themselves,  they  might  triumph  over 
the  temptation,  and  thus  make  their  lives  an 
honor  and  a  blessing,  rather  than  a  shame  and  a 
curse. 

t     ^  m  m      t 

HEAVENLY  DISTANCES. 

The  sun  being  ninety-six  millions  of  miles 
from  the  earth,  a  ray  of  light  is  estimated  to 
travel  from  that  body  to  the  earth  in  eight  and 
one-third  minutes.  This  docs  not  appear  to  be 
a  very  long  time,  but  then  wo  must  recollect  that 
light  travels  at  the  rate  of  192,500  miles  a  sec- 
ond. A  body  travelling  with  the  velocity  of 
sound,  which  is  only  1125  feet  per  second,  would 
require  over  fourteen  years  to  reach  the  sun,  and 
even  a  cannon-ball  which  is  sent  from  a  gun  with 
a  velocity  of  1  GOO  feet  per  second,  if  it  should 
continue  at  the  same  uniform  speed,  would  bo 
ten  years  in  performing  the  journey.  The  planet 
Neptune,  the  most  distant  one  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem is,  however,  thirty  times  as  far  from  the  sun 
as  the  earth  is,  and  consequently  the  light  of  the 
sun  occupies  over  four  hours  in  travelling  to  that 
body,  and  a  cannon-ball  from  thence  would  take 
three  hundred  years  to  reach  the  sun.  Yet  even 
these  distances  shrink  into  insignificance  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  fixed  stars,  the  nearest 
of  which  is  at  least  thirt3'-five  billions  of  miles 
distant,  or  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  times  as  far  from  the  earth  as  the  sun 
is.  The  light  from  that  star  takes  five  years  and 
three-quarters  to  reach  the  earth,  and  our  imag- 
inary cannon-ball  would  he  more  than  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  years  in  making  the  journey! 


<  ^.^  > 


Bow  IN  Utah. — Quite  a  civil  row  has  sprung 
up  in  Utah  territory,  between  the  legislature  and 
Mr.  Buchanan's  governor,  Cummings.  The 
former  say  the  seatof  government  shall  continue 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  latter  that  it  shall  be 
restored  to  Fillmore  City,  where  it  was  first 
located.  Cummings  holds  the  purse-strings,  and 
the  Saints  will  have  to  succumb. 


Mining  in  State  Prison. — A  bed  of  iron 
ore  has  been  discovered  in  the  yard  of  the  New 
York  State  Prison  at  Clinton,  and  the  prisoners 
have  been  set  to  work  upon  it.  Heretofore  the 
State  has  worked  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
prison. 


*    ^mm    * 


Police  Libraries. — A  movement  has  been 
started  in  New  Y'ork  City,  for  providing  libraries 
at  the  several  stations,  for  the  use  of  policemen 
when  off  duty.  Not  a  bad  idea ;  though  schools 
for  adults  would  better  meet  the  case  of  some  of 
the  M.  P.'s  of  that  queer  city. 


The  Mortara  Boy. — The  parents  of  the 
Jewish  boy  Mortara  have  been  permitted  to  visit 
him  .-it  Rome,  and  the  lad  was  very  glad  to  see 
his  mother.  He  is  six  years  old,  and  can  say  his 
prayers  in  Hebrew. 


Powers  the  Sculptor. — This  distinguished 
artist  has  received  orders  for  statues  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  will  de- 
tain him  in  Italy  for  some  lime  longer.  Price 
$10,000  each. 


4     — ♦^      > 


Volume  Nine  — We  will  give  two  dollars  a 
volume  for  a  few  volumes  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
volume  nine.  Please  send  or  hand  in  at  our 
office  as  soon  as  possible. 


VICTORIA,  VANCOUATR'S    ISLAND. 

On  page  12,  we  give  a  fine  view  of  this  place, 
and  our  own  correspondent  there  furnishes  the 
following  account :  "  I  send  you  herewith  a  re- 
liable sketch  of  the  town  of  Victoria,  Vancouver's 
Island,  away  here  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  up 
in  a  tolerably  high  latitude.  The  drawing  gives 
you  the  appearance  of  the  town  as  seen  from  the 
water.  It  is  not  unlike  many,  or  a  majority  of 
our  western  towns,  the  architecture  being  quite 
Yankeefied.  The  government  buildings  occupy 
the  centre.  The  shipping  in  the  foreground 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  present  activity  of 
the  place,  to  which  recent  events  have  given  an 
extraordinary  development.  Vancouver's  Island, 
though  extending  from  latitude  48  to  nearly  51 
(if  I  remember  rightly),  possesses  by  no  means  a 
severe  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  much  of  the 
soil  well  adapts  it  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which 
will  prove  eventually  a  great  source  of  wealth. 
In  the  interior  there  are  mountains,  forests  and 
prairies.  The  island  is  278  miles  long.  The 
coal  mines  are  quite  profitable,  and  this  will  bo 
a  great  coaling  station  for  steamers.  It  is  about 
the  foggiest  place  I  ever  pitched  my  tent  in,  a 
circumstance  which  interferes  sadly  with  my  out- 
door photographic  operations.  After  getting  all 
ready  to  take  a  landscape,  a  dense  fog  shuts 
down,  swallowing  it  up  instantly, making  a  'dis- 
solving view '  of  it.  The  winters  are  remarkable 
for  their  severe  storms.  April  and  May  are  very 
pleasant  months.  The  heat  of  summer,  how- 
ever, is  excessive.  Faiming  is  principally  con- 
fined, at  present,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Victo- 
ria, and  enormous  crops  frequently  reward  the 
labors  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  There  are  plenty 
of  beaver,  raccoon,  land  and  sea  otters  here,  and 
the  furs  bring  high  prices.  There  are  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  Indians  here,  very  docile 
and  peaceable,  and  very  unlike  the  fierce  tribes 
of  the  northwest.  They  are  willing  to  work,  and 
perhaps  as  susceptible  of  civilization  as  any  of 
the  aborigines.  The  whole  island  was  ceded  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1849.  You  will 
remember  that  the  island  was  thought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  mainland  till  1 789,  when  an  American 
sea  captain  proved  the  contrary,  by  actual  navi- 
gation. It  was  brought  into  public  notice  by  the 
Oregon  question,  and  many  American  statesmen 
strenuously  contended  for  it  as  a  pait  of  our  ter- 
ritory. It  was,  however,  yielded  entire  to  the 
British  government,  by  the  Boundary  Treaty. 
It  is  only  recently  that  successful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  colonize  it." 


«  »»»  > 


United  States  Navy. — The  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  American  Navy  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  every  American  who  is  observant 
of  national  affairs  and  national  events.  Preven- 
tion is  worth  more  than  cure  ;  and  the  visible  ev- 
idence that  we  have  the  power  to  sustain  our 
rights,  will  make  other  nations  more  cautious 
when  they  meditate  infringement.  We  hope  the 
concentration  of  the  American  vessels  of-war  in 
the  Gulf  will  be  as  large  as  is  possible. 


<  »■»  I 


Mexico  and  Central  America. — The  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  regard  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  will  be  watched  with  deep  interest  by 
the  whole  civilized  world.  It  is  time  that  the 
representatives  of  this  nation  shall  take  a  bold, 
concerted,  determined  and  dignified  stand  in 
matters  regarding  our  foreign  relations  and  let 
some  of  the  overwrought  domestic  questions  sub- 
side into  wholesome  slumber  for  a  while. 


«  ^«»  > 


Coal  in  London. — Coals  are  sold  in  London 
in  sacks  containing  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
The  carts  which  convey  these  sacks  to  the  houses 
of  consumers  are  provided  with  scales,  so  that 
each  consumer  has  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
honesty  of  the  dealer.  This  is  an  Anglo-Sacks- 
on  method. 


4    ^mm    ¥ 


Thanksgiving  Luxuky. — It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  extra  feasts,  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  in  the  twenty-three  States  which  observed  it, 
cost  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
Who  says  the  Americans  are  not  a  merry 
people  ? 


Running  to  Fires. — Those  who  wonder  at 
the  tireless  interest  which  a  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens manifest  in  running  to  fires,  consider  that  it 
may  be  a  mild  form  of  pyromania. 

Patisg  dearly. — A  man  in  New  Orleans 
was  recently  fined  $43  for  enclosing  and  sending 
by  mail  a  letter  inside  of  a  newspaper. 


IH'LLE.  PirCOLOnilM. 

After  an  interval  sufficiently  long  to  intensify 
the  appetites  of  lovers  of  the  lyric  drama,  the 
opera  was  re  inaugurated  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
by  Mr.  UUman's  magnificent  troupe ;  the  most 
prominent  attraction  being  the  new  prima  donna 
I'iccolomini,  a  young  and  beautiful  artiste,  freshly 
crowned  with  European  laurels.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  La  Traviata,  which  she  followed 
up  by  several  other  characters,  such  as  Maria,  in 
the  "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  La  Scrva 
Padrona,  Lucrczia  Borgia,  etc.  Here,  as  else- 
where, Piccolomini  has  achieved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, to  which  her  youth,  beauty,  archness  and 
admirable  qualities  as  an  actress  largely  contrib- 
uted. As  a  singer,  she  is  good,  if  not  great. 
Her  voice  is  of  pleasing  quality  and  considerable 
compass,  exhibiting  the  most  careful  training, 
and  managed  with  consummate  art.  She  never 
sings  out  of  tune,  and  has  a  very  happy  faculty 
of  gliding  over  dangerous  difficulties.  Comic 
opera  is  decidedly  her  field  of  battle ;  she  is  too 
petite,  too  pirjiiante,  too  much  of  a  soubrcttc,  to 
shine  as  the  representative  of  imperious  tragic 
passions,  such  as  Norma  and  Lncrezia  Borgia 
exact.  But  those  who  go  to  the  opera  to  bo 
pleased,  soothed  and  fascinated,  to  bo  amused 
and  bewitched,  will  never  criticize  the  fresh  and 
youthful  Piccolomini.  She  storms  the  citadel  of 
the  heart,  and  the  applause  she  elicits  is  spon- 
taneous and  universal.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  performers  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
lyric  stage. 


4    ^.^     > 


Personal  Neatness. — The  advantages  of 
a  tidy  personal  appearance  were  lately  shown,  in 
the  case  of  a  member  of  Congress  from  Iowa, 
who  entered  a  railroad  car,  having  in  his  posses- 
sion "  a  pass  for  a  year."  He  was  very  slovenly 
in  his  dress,  and  the  conductor,  looking  at  the 
pass  with  contemptuous  suspicion,  told  him  bo 
was  a  "  sucker !"  Unwilling  to  argue  the  point, 
the  luckless  Congressman  paid  his  fare  ;  but  the 
conductor  was  even  then  in  doubt  whether  to  let 
him  stay  in  the  car,  or  put  him  out.  Wanderers 
should  take  heed,  and  recognize  the  existence  of 
soap  and  water,  and  the  tailor. 

4     ^  ■  .»     I 

The  new  Police  U.mform. — Most  of  the 
Boston  police  are  now  pleased  with  their  new 
uniform,  though  some  still  object.  Some  are 
undecided.  One  of  them  remarked  the  other 
day,  "  Spos'n  I  should  git  into  a  row,  and  some 
other  policeman  should  hit  a  fellow  a  crack  oi) 
the  head.  The  man  that  was  hit  might  mistake 
me  for  the  one  that  hit  him,  and  hit  me  a  crack 
on  the  head.  But  then,  agin,  if /had  a-hit  him, 
he  might  mistake  some  other  policeman,  and 
give  him  the  crack  on  the  head  that  belonged  to 
me  !     So  I  s'pose  it  don't  make  much  difference." 

Franklin  Street,  Boston. — We  call  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  view  of  Franklin  Street  as 
it  is,  on  page  9  of  the  present  number.  Among 
those  to  whom  especial  credit  is  due,  for  the 
style  in  which  the  street  has  been  remodelled,  is 
Mr.  J.  G.  F.  Bryant,  of  this  city,  whose  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  improvements  have  been 
carried  into  eft'ect,  and  who  designed  some  of  the 
finest  structures  that  now  adorn  it. 


t    mmm    t 


"The  Outlaw:  or,  The  Female  Bandit." 
This  remarkable  story,  by  Lieutenant  Murray, 
now  publishing  in  Tlie  Flag  of  our  Union,  is 
a  thrillingly  interesting  tale,  founded  upon  a 
vivid  period  in  Italian  history. 


4    ^mm-    »- 


Good  News. — General  Paez,  the  Venezuelan 
hero,  who  dislocated  his  g^t  toe  by  a  bad  fall 
in  New  York,  has  recovered  the  use  of  it  entire- 
ly, that  is,  in  toto. 


4     ^^^     > 


Japan. — Recent  knowledge  of  the  good  quali- 
ties and  civilization  of  the  polite  people  of  Japan, 
prove  that  there  is  not  much  ymn  in  Japan  var- 
nish, after  all. 

4    *«■     > 

Economy. — The  man  who  puts  flannel  rags 
in  the  middle  of  his  sausages,  says  he  is  deter- 
mined to  make  both  ends  meat. 


Query. — Have  you  seen  The  Flag  of  our 
Union,  in  its  new  and  brilliant  dress  for  the  new 
year  ?     Price  four  cents  per  copy,  everywhere. 


Malignant   Critics— wish   the    talents    of 
others  to  be  sofne  as  to  be— invisible. 
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JOSEPH   ABIES. 

The  accompanying  portrait 
was  drawn  for  us  by  Kilbum, 
after  a  fine  photograph  by 
Whipple  &  Black,  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Ames,  though  yet  young, 
ranks  among  the  first  of  our 
artists,  having  achieved  his  posi- 
tion no  less  by  the  force  of  his 
genias,  than  by  his  conscien- 
tious and  laborious  study  of  art. 
During  his  residence  in  Europe, 
he  made  the  very  best  use  of  his 
advantages,  and,  especially  won 
the  key  to  the  mystery  of  that 
splendor  of  color  which  forms 
the  glory  of  the  Venetian  school. 
Mr.  Ames  is  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  his  treatment  of  fe- 
male heads,  though  his  portraits 
of  men  have  breath  and  vigor. 
In  historical  painting,  his  most 
successful  eflFort,  is  his  "Last 
Days  of  Daniel  Webster  at 
Marshfield,"  of  which  a  fine  en- 
graving has  been  made,  which 
time  will  render  as  popular  as 
the  "Death  of  Chatham."  In 
that  clever  book,  "  Ernest  Car- 
roll," lately  published  by  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting account,  purporting  to  be 
given  by  the  artist,  of  his  paint- 
ing a  portrait  of  the  present 
Pope  :  "  I  received  an  order 
from  a  church  in  New  Orleans, 
to  go  to  Rome  and  paint  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Pio  Nono.  I 
had  a  letter  from  the  archbishop, 
introducing  me,  and  requesting 
His  Holiness  to  give  me  the 
necessary  sittings.  I  was  most 
cordially  received,  and  the  Pope 
ordered  an  apartment  in  the 
Quirinal  to  be  made  ready  for 
me.  On  the  day  appointed  I 
was  at  my  post.  A  Swiss  guard 
came  several  times  to  request 
rae  to  be  in  readiness,  as  his 
Holiness  was  soon  coming — at 
last  he  made  his  appearance,  ac- 
companied by  two  cardinals. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  short  scar- 
let cloak  and  white  under-robe. 
Wishing  me  a  lively  good  morn- 
ing, he  gayly  mounted  the  plat- 
form on  which  I  had  placed  his 
chair,  and  the  two  cardinals 
stood  while  he  was  seated.  Yon 
may  imagine  that,  to  an  Ameri- 
can, the  etiquette  of  the  Roman 
court  was  interesting,  if  not 
amusing.  The  two  cardinals, 
in  waiting,  stood  like  respectful 
statues  —  never  venturing  to 
speak  unless  addressed.  The 
Vicegerent  of  God  sat,  tapping 
the  lid  of  his  gold  snufF-box  in 


JOSEPH  AMES,   THE   AMERICAN   ARTIST. 


time  to  the  airs  of  an  opera 
which  he  would  occasionally 
hum.  Whenever  he  rose  they 
would  fall  upon  their  knees,  and 
remain  in  that  position  until  he 
took  his  seat  again.  At  first,  I 
was  a  little  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  on  these  occasions  ; 
but,  as  my  business  was  to  paint 
his  portrait,  I  stuck  to  my  work, 
and  at  last  got  so  used  to  hear 
the  rustling  of  his  robes,  when 
rising,  followed  by  the  sound  of 
the  marrow-bones  of  the  atten- 
dants, rattling  on  the  pave- 
ments, that  I  paid  little  or  no 
attention,  excepting  to  my  pic- 
ture. On  the  second  or  third 
day,  while  I  was  busily  engaged 
in  getting  up  the  effect  of  my 
picture — thrashing  in  color  right 
and  left — as  I  was  stepping  back 
to  examine  the  effect,  I  came 
very  near  knocking  over  the 
Pope,  who  had  descended  from 
his  throne,  and  stood  behind 
me,  totally  unconscious  of  his 
vicinity.  '  Bravo  J  benissimo!' 
said  he,  approvingly.  '  I  see 
you  paint  after  the  manner  of 
the  English  school ;' — turning 
to  one  of  the  cardinals,  '  How 
does  it  strike  you  as  a  likeness  V 
asked  he.  '  As  true  as  the  re- 
flection from  a  mirror,  SanU'ta.' 
'  a  ho  gusto,'  said  he,  with  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  I  finished  my 
study  of  his  head  in  a  little  more 
than  a  week,  and  told  him  I 
should  require  no  more  sittings, 
if  I  could  have  the  use  of  the 
robes,  jewelry,  etc.,  necessary  to 
represent  him  in  the  act  of  giv- 
ing benediction  at  high  mass. 
He  immediately  gave  orders  to 
have  them  brought  to  me,  with 
the  key  of  the  apartment.  It 
was  my  first  whole-length  of 
life-size,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
proceed  with  great  caution.  I 
selected  one  of  the  academy 
models,  who  was  of  about  the 
size  and  figure  of  the  Pope,  in- 
tending to  use  him  not  only  as 
a  model  for  the  action,  but  as  a 
lay  figure  for  the  costume.  He 
was  so  elated  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing been  rigged  out  in  all  that 
papal  finery,  that  be  got  a» 
drunk  as  a  fiddler  on  the  money 
I  paid  him  for  bis  inntpose,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
and  employed  another  model, 
who  proved  better  suited  to  my 
purposes.  When  the  picture 
was  finished,  the  Pope  was 
pleased  with  it,  and  paid  me  a 
very  flattering  complimeut." 


^^Ew  OF  VICTORIA,  Vancouver's  island,  British  America. 


IFrono  our  own  ConreApondtnt.  J 
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FRIGATE  EURYAliUS. 

We  publish  the  accom- 
tjanying  engraving  of  the 
British  steam  frigate  Eury- 
aluB,  as  a  spirited  marine 
picture  of  a  ship  under  a 
peculiar  aspect.  It  derives 
additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  vessel  on 
board  of  which  young 
Prince  Alfred  has  just 
shipped  as  a  naval  cadet, 
to  learn  the  profession  to 
which  he  is  destined.  The 
Euryalus  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  her  class — a  taut 
and  trim  steam  frigate,  car- 
rying 51  heavy  guns.  Her 
length  (over  all)  is  245 
feet ;  breadth  of  beam  50 
feet,  9  inches ;  tonnage, 
2371  ;  horses  power,  400. 
She  carries  on  her  main- 
deck,  twenty-two  32-poun- 
ders  of  56  cwt.,  and  eight 
six-inch  guns  of  65  cwt. 
On  her  upper-deck  she  car- 
ries eighteen  32-pounder8 
of  45  cwt.,  and  one  ton- 
foot  pivot-gun  of  95  cwt. 
Her  commander  is  the  dis- 
tinguished officer.  Captain 
Tarleton,  C.  B. 


.\KTISTS'  FESTIVAIi.  ^mJ^m 


The  spirited  engraving 
below  represents  the  re- 
gatta of  the  German  artists 
on  the  Stamberger  See,  at 
Munich,  Bavaria,  on  the 
evening  succeeding  the 
three  days'  festival,  Sept. 
20 — 23,  on  which  occasion 
the  picturesque  sheet  of 
water  was  covered  with 
splendidly  decorated  bar- 
ges, galleys,  gondolas  and 
steamers,  bearing  the  ar- 
tists and  their  guests, 
with  bands  of  music,  and 
every  holiday  accessory. 
Great  taste  was  exhibited 
in  the  decoration  of  many 
of  the  boats,  and  the  scene 
which  the  lake  presented 
during  the  evening  was 
brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
The  water  was  dotted  over 
with  boats  carrying  torches, 
while  fires  were  lit  upon 
the  surrounding  hills. 


BRITISH   STEAMSHIP   EURYALUS,   IN   WHICH   PRINCE   ALFRED   IS   AT   SEA. 


THE  LATE   ARTISTS*    FESTIVAL,   AT   MUNICH,   BAVARIA. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
M'E   MET   AlVD   PARTED. 


BY  WILLIS  E.   PABOR. 


Wc  met  and  parted;  neither  heart 
Conscious  that  in  the  coming  years 

Our  hands  would  join  and  never  part 
Until  the  messenger  appears. 

TVe  met  and  parted;  she,  a  child, 
I,  in  the  pride  that  comes  with  age ; 

She,  in  her  young  years  gay  and  wild, 
I,  sobered  by  time's  forward  stage. 

We  met  and  parted.    Years  rolled  by, 
And  then  it  chanced  we  met  once  more; 

We  gave  the  welcome  and  reply, 
And  proudly  she  her  etation  bore. 

We  met.  and  have  not  parted.    Now, 
Her  life  henceforth  will  blend  with  mine; 

We  at  love's  shrine  together  bow, 
And  drink  affection's  priceless  wine. 

Uer  white  hand  lies  within  my  own, 
Uer  white  heart  holds  a  love  as  pure 

As  that  which  centres  round  the  Throne, 
And  like  that  love  will  her's  endure. 

Uer  young  life  and  my  older  year? 

(Like  April  airs  'neath  August's  sun) 
Are  blent  by  ties  that  mock  at  fears, 

And  ever  in  joy's  channel  run. 


WINTER  KENOVATES  NATURE. 
All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  e>e 
In  ruin  seen.     The  frost-coucoctcd  glebe 
Dnjiws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigor  for  the  coming  year. 
A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire,  and  luculeut  along 
The  purer  rivers  tlow;  their  sullen  deeps, 
Transparent,  open  to  the  shepherd's  gaze, 
And  murmur  hoarser  at  the  fixing  frost. 

TuoMso:(. 


UOME. 
Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home ;  the  mutual  look 

When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure ; 
Sweet  aU  the  joys  that  crown  the  household  nook, 

Tne  haunt  of  all  atfections  pure; 
Yet  in  the  world  even  these  abide,  and  we 

Above  the  world,  our  calling  boast; 
Once  again  the  mountain-top,  and  thou  art  free; 

Till  then,  who  rest,  presume;  who  turn  to  look,  are 
lost.  KSBLS. 


AVARICE. 

Avarice  o'ershoots 
Its  destined  mark;  and  with  abundance  cursed, 
In  wealth  the  ills  of  poverty  endures. — Ballt. 

r^r^^ K» 

OOSSIP  ^VITH  Tllli:  iccadbr. 

And  is  it  indeed  a  year,  reader  dear,  since  we  were 
wishing  you  happiness  and  all  sorts  of  good  things  at  the 
beginning  of  a  twelve-mouth  ?  How  time  tlics,  to  be 
sure!— as  fast  as  Prioress,  the  last  time  Ten  Brock  tried 
her  on  the  English  turf.  Well,  then,  here  v.e  are  ready 
for  another  heat.  We  have  just  taken  a  breath,  a  eip  of 
water,  and  are  now  in  "condition  to  run  for  a  man's 
life.'*  We  intend  to  "make  play"'  this  time.  Else- 
where we  have  explained  our  "points"  and  our  pur- 
poses— you  shall  judge  of  our  performance,  and  we  will 
only  say  at  the  start  that,  if  pluck,  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry can  command  success,  you  shall  say  •'  well  doDe,"' 

when  we  come  in  at  the  "  fourth  quarter.'" '•  And 

what  do  you  think  of  Piccolomiai?"  is  the  question 
Bsked  on  every  hand.  Think!  why.  that  she  is  a  pretty, 
piquante,  fascinating,  bewildering  creature,  not  "voice 
and  nothing  else,"  like  fome  prime  f!n7ines,  but  acting 
manner  with  sufficient  vocal  ability  added  to  make  her 
interesting  but  not  wondrous— a  very  attractive  little 
person,  and  quite  worthy  of  dollars,  bouquets,  puffs  and 

serenades How  we  improve  upon  our  "forbears." 

Once  the  little  Krog  Pond  alone  gave  us  scope  lor  the 
dashing  steeland  the  furious  "  hockey,"  but  now  a  broad 
field  of  ice  expands  its  dull  mirror  on  the  Common  at 
the  bidding  of  the  City  Pathers,  large  enough  for  the 
nian(jeuvres  of  a  regiment  of  those  Northern  warriors 
who  go  to  battle  on  skates,  and  "  cut  the  figure  8  "  be-  • 
fore  cutting  up  their  enemies  with  the  broadsword. 
Skating  is  all  the  fashion  this  winter.  By  the  way, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Jamaica  Pond  people 
to  get  up  a  carnival  on  the  iee,  admitting  none  but  fancy 
dresses.  Russian,  Polish,  Norwegian  and  Dutch  costumes 
would  show  to  advantage,  and  a  Pulcinello  or  a  few  bears 

on  Pkates  would  furnish  a  leaven  of  fun The  late 

lUv.  John  T.  Roddan,  of  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de 
pAul,  who  died  las'  month,  was  a  man  of  varied  learning 
and  powerful  mind,  pious,  worthy  and  beloved.  The 
funeral  solemnities  at  the  cathedral  iu  Franklin  Street 

were  very  imposing  and  largely  attended A  young 

Italian,  fresh  from  Sicily  as  his  own  oranges,  a  well-edu- 
cated, talented  person,  who  has  labored  hard  to  get  fa- 
miliar with  English  letters,  and  has  read  the  best  authors, 
from  Chaucer  downward,  dilat«d  thus  on  the  poets: 
'•  Po-pe  is  very  mosh  like  Horace;  I  like  him  very  mo-sh  ; 
but  I  tink  Byron  was  very  sorry  poet."  "  What  I  Byron 
a  sorry  poet!  I  thought  he  was  a  favorite  with  Italians .'" 
'■  0,  yes,  I  adore  him  very  mosh ;  I  almost  do  admire 
him  ;  but  be  was  very  somj  poet."  "  Uow  po?  Byron  a 
Borry  bard.'"  "0  yes.  very  sorry;  don't  you  tiuk  to? 
j7io//o /r/5(?— very  mcl-a/i-choly  ;  don't  >ou  find  him  so? 
I  always  feel  very  sorry  when  I  read  him.  I  tink  he's 
far  more  sorry  than  Petrarcii ;  don't  you?"'  This  will 
remind  the  reader  of  the  very  strong  term  used  by  a 
Frenchman,  who,  on  being  atked  what  was   the  cauKe 


of  his  evident  sadnees.  replied:    "I  av  just  hear  my 

fader  he  die.     I  am  very  mosh  dissalhjied  P^ Three 

Moorish  gentlemen  and  their  Moorish  servant  have  ar- 
rived iu  England,  to  purchase  guns  for  the  emperor  of 
Morocco.     The  three  Moorish  gentlemen  are  great  guns 

in  their  own  country Never  was  the  French  better 

translated  into  plain  Saxon  than  in  the  story  which  is 
told  of  an  old-fashioned  couple,  who  received  a  card  of 
invitation  to  dinner  from  some  much  gayer  folks  than 
themselves.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  was  the  then  new 
R.  S.  V.  P.  This  puzzled  the  worthy  pair.  It  might 
puzzle  us  in  these  days,  although  most  of  us  are  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  the  French, — '■'■Respondez  s'il  vous 
p'.ait '  (answer,  if  you  please).  The  old  gentleman  took 
a  nap  upon  it,  from  which  he  was  awaked  by  his  help- 
mate, who  said,  after  shaking  him  up,  ''My  love.  I  have 
found  it  out.     R.  S.  V.  P.    It  means— remember  six  very 

punctual The  Salem  llegif-ter  remarks:     "  With  all 

that  is  said  of  the  '  masterly  inactivity  '  of  Salem,  and 
the  croakings  in  regard  to  its  future  as  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, each  census  shows  an  increase  in  its  population, 
and  each  year  shows  a  respectable  addition  of  new  build- 
ings."'  The  Ottoman  Porte  is  getting  decidedly  eco- 
nomical. Sumptuary  laws  are  in  favor.  Pipes  encircled 
with  precious  stones  are  forbidden.  In  the  public  offices 
neither  coffee,  pipes  nor  sherbert  are  henceforward  to  be 

served No  one,  says  Dean  Loker,  will  ever  shine  in 

conversation  who  thinks  of  saying  fine  things.  To  please, 
one  must  say  many  things  indifferent,  and  many  very 
bad.  This  last  rule  of  Dean's  is  rarely  violated  in  so- 
ciety  Tiger  Tail,  with  a  band  of  over  one  hundred 

Seminoles,  is  still  loose  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  band  of  marauders  will  be 
got  rid  of  at  less  expense  to  the  government  than  it  cost 

to  get  rid  of  Billy  Bowlegs Mr.  Ridsdale,  who  died 

in  England  lately,  was  a  sporting  man  of  some  notoriety. 
It  is  said  that  years  ago  he  had  a  hundred  horses,  and  was 
worth  thousands;  he  died  with  only  3d.  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  subscription  saved  him  from  a  pauper's  funeral. 

That's  a  lesson  to  fast  men — will  they  heed  it? The 

New  York  Saturday  Press  says :  "  A  Western  publisher 
announces  a  new  edition  of  '  Tuppcr's  Per-verb-ial  Phi- 
losophy j'  the  price  of  the  book  per  verb  is  not  stated — 
an  occurrence  which,  considering  the  verbose  tendency 

of  the  author,  is  rather  serious." Somebody  says : 

Words  are  but  the  bannerets  of  an  army,  a  few  bits  of 
waving  color  here  and  there ;  thoughts  are  the  main  body 

of  the  footmen  that  march  unseen  below You  can 

buy  almost  everything  in  London.  Snakes  and  adders 
are  sold  for  their  skins.  Hedgehogs,  which  are  found 
principally  in  Essex,  are  sold  for  a  shilling  apiece,  their 
speciality  being  the  destruction  of  black  beetles.  Liz- 
ards, for  which  it  seems  there  are  many  chance  custom- 
ers in  the  streets,  sell  for  twopence  apiece,  and  are  gen- 
erally caught  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate.  Frogs  fetch  sixpence  and  a  shilling  a  dozen, 
and  it  is  gravely  asserted  are  regularly  and  constantly 
purchased  by  Frenchmen  for  culinary  purposes ;  and  one 
itinerant  vender  of  these  quasi  comestibles  is  said  to 
have  supplied  the  keeper  of  a  French  hotel  in  Ijcicester 
Square  regularly  with  three  dozen  a  week  during  the  sea- 
eon.  Snails,  which  are  used  for  feeding  birds  principally, 
but  which  rumor  assigns  also  to  foreigners,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  soup,  are  sold  for  half  a  crown  a  pail- 
ful  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  has  recently  raised 

the  duty  on  cigars,  and  to  punish  him,  a  league  has  been 
formed  pledged  to  pipe-smoking  exclusively.  The  oppo- 
sition, of  course,  will  end  in  smoke The  new-fash- 
ioned handkerchiefs  in  Paris  are  very  pretty,  and  remark- 
able for  neatness  and  simplicity.  They  are  small  and 
square,  and  are  ornamented  by  narrow  plaits  on  which  is 
a  light  embroidery ;  between  the  plaits  the  cambric  is 
also  embroidered,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  muslin 

insertion Louis  Napoleon  is  certainly  a  shrewd  man, 

and  his  recent  coup  is  a  great  one  in  a  small  way.  Wea- 
ried and  disgusted  at  the  reproaches  which  had  been 
heaped  against  his  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  rate  of  rent  in  the  capital,  which  had  driven  all 
small  fortunes  beyond  the  barriers,  he  had  requested  a 
research  to  be  made  after  the  remedy.  None  had  been 
found,  even  by  the  clearest  heads  in  that  department  of 
administration,  when  his  majesty  himself  came  to  the 
rescue  by  suggesting  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  tax  upon 
all  empty  apartments.  This  is  forthwith  to  be  done, 
and  the  terror  of  the  proprietors  is  visible  in  the  sudden 
depression  of  rent,  which  has  lowered  one-quarter  since 

the  last  term Dr.  Adolph  Hirsch,  a  young  Israelite, 

has  so  distinguished  himself  as  an  astronomer,  that  the 
imperial  academy  of  Vienna  has  published  several  of  his 
treatises  in  its  memoirs.  He  was  also  appointed  assistant 
in  the  imperial  observatory  of  Paris,  under  Leverricr, 
and  has  now  been  called  as  director,  of  the  new  observa- 
tory at  Neufchatel Some  people  are  curious  iu  their 

selection  of  presents.  A  Texan  paper  mentions  having 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  accompanied   with   the 

scalp  of  a  Camauche  Indian Rat-tail  soup  is  the 

new  dish  in  the  Paris  restaurants  since  the  China  treaty. 
A  fine  mince  of  bamboo  sticks,  and  electric  eel  stew  are 
also  favorably  mentioned.  We  should  thiok  the  last- 
mentioned  dish  would  be  •'.shocking." "  Four-and- 

twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pic"  our  old  nursery 
rhyme  told  us  was  a  "  dainty  di^h  to  set  before  a  king;" 
but  Zimmerman  tells  us  that  Frederick  the  Great  re- 
quired something  more  substantial,  lie  says:  "To- 
day the  king  h;id  taken  a  great  quantity  of  soup,  made 
as  usual  of  the  strongest  gravy  drawn  from  the  most 
healing  things.  With  his  portion  he  mixed  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  pounded  mace  and  pounded  ginger.  He  then 
eat  a  large  slice  of  beef  stewed  in  brandy.  This  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  copious  allowance  of  an  Italian  dish,  com- 
po.Hcd  half  of  maize  flour  and  half  of  Parmesan  cheeee; 
to  this  is  added  the  juice  of  garlic,  and  the  whole  is  fried 
in  butter  till  it  acquires  a  crust  as  thick  as  one's  finger. 
This  favorite  dish  is  called  pvltnla.  At  length  the  king, 
praii<ing  the  excellent  appetite  which  the  dandelion  had 
given  him,  concluded  the  Hcene  with  a  large  plate  of  eel 
pie,  exceedingly  hot  and  highly  seasoned-  While  at 
table  the  king  fell  a-nlcop.  and  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions." If  he  had  e*caped  the  convulsions  he  would 
have  had  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  which  rather  pre- 
fera  gravel-frt0D«6  and  Icnpcnny  nails  to  anything  lighter 


for  a  diet The  last  dog  story  we  have  met  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Some  time  ago  a  resident  of  Marlborough,  Mass.. 
sold  a  large  dog.  The  purchaser  took  the  dog  to  New 
York.  The  dog  followed  him  about  the  city  until  he 
was  suddenly  found  to  be  missing.  At  two  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon  the  dog  arrived  at  his  old  home  in  Marl- 
borough, having,  in  twenty-one  hours,  travelled  about 

IGO  miles A  good  anecdote  of  Professor  Agassiz  is 

told  in  a  new  volume  in  press  in  this  city.  The  professor 
had  declined  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  some  lyceum,  or 
public  society,  on  account  of  the  inroads  which  previous 
lectures  given  by  him  bad  made  upon  his  studies  aud 
thoughts.  The  gentleman  who  had  been  deputed  to  in- 
vite him  continued  to  press  the  invitation,  assuring  him 
that  the  society  was  ready  to  pay  him  liberally  for  his 
services.  "That  is  no  inducement  to  me,"'  replied 
Agassiz.     "  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  ray  time  in  making 

money." Cholera  was  carrying  off  a  great  number 

of  people  in  Japan,  at  last  advices.  Its  first  appearance 
was  said  to  have  been  after  the  arrival  of  an  American 
man-of-war,  on  board  of  which  a  case  had  occurred.  The 
circumstance  had  prejudiced  the  Japanese  against  for- 
eigners. They  supposed  their  walls  had  been  poi- 
soned  The  Central  Park  iu  New  York  is  to  be  flood- 
ed for  a  public  skating  ground,  and  some  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Buffalo  have  hired  some  tinoccupied  land  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Manchester  Mirror  says  that  the 
ladies  of  that  city  have  petitioned  the  Amoskcag  Com- 
pany for  the  privilege  of  skating  upon  their  enclosed  res- 
ervoir-. ...  .  Pipps  is  an  extraordinary  joker.  He  will  go 
any  length  to  make  a  pun.  The  other  day  he  called  on 
**  ye  taylor  man  "  to  order  a  pair  of  oh-no-we-ncTer-men- 
tion-ems.  He  wanted  them  done  in  a  hurry.  After  giv- 
ing the  necessary  directions,  he  informed  the  .knight  of 
the  needle  that  they  should  be  done  by  Monday.  "  They'll 
be  done,  I'll  promise  you,"  was  the  reply.  "All  right," 
said  Pipps.  "  Don't  disappoint;  now  that  I  have  a  promise 
of  breeches,  don't  let  me  have  any  breaches  of  promise." 
The  tailor  has  been  raving  ever  since. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  last  arrivals  from  Europe  have  brought  us  no 
news  of  Tery  startling  importance.  The  English  press 
continue  to  publish  bitter  articles  on  the  prosecution 
and  condemnation  of  Count  Montalembert  to  an  impris- 
onment of  six  months  and  a  fine  of  3000  francs.  The 
publisher  of  the  "  Correspondant,"  in  which  the  obnox- 
ious article  appeared,  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  1000  francs.  The  speeches  of 
Mems,  Berryer  and  Dufaure.  counsel  for  the  defendants, 
were  magnificent  specimens  of  eloquence,  logic  and  in- 
dependence, and  have  raised  the  French  bar  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world.  The  prosecution  by  the  government 
was  what  Talleyrand  would  have  styled  "  worse  than  a 
crime— a  blunder."— The  Galway  line  has  concluded  a 
contract  with  Palmer  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
for  the  construction  of  three  first  class  side-wheel  steam- 
ers, to  be  ready  for  sea  respectively  in  June,  July  and 
August  next.  They  are  to  be  of  large  capacity,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  guaranty  has  been  given  that  they  shall  be 
equal  to  the  performance  of  20  miles  per  hour,  minimum 
speed,  with  a  consumption  of  only  70  tons  of  coal  per 
day.— The  '•  Great  Eastern  "  steamship,  which  has  occu- 
pied so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  world  since 
the  laying  of  her  keel,  will  most  certainly  be  ready  for 
sea  early  in  the  summer,  and  will  make  her  first  voyage 
to  Portland.  Her  safe  arrival  in  the  United  States  will 
create  as  much  of  a  sensation  as  the  successful  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  cable. — The  Loudon  Times  still  continues  to 
berate  Mr.  Reed,  United  States  commissioner  to  China, 
and  to  sneer  at  our  treaty. — Mr.  Lemou  Oliver,  the  Lon- 
don stock  broker,  who  was  found  guilty  of  forgery,  and 
applying  to  his  own  use  securities  and  property  entrust- 
ed to  his  care,  has  been  sentenced  to  20  years'  penal 
servitude.— The  Queen  of  England  regrets  the  impossi- 
bility of  her  paying  a  visit  to  her  loyal  Canadians,  but 
one  of  the  princes  will  be  sent  over  and  may  come  in  the 
"  Great  Eastern."— There  have  been  recently  some  gales 
iu  the  Mediterranean,  doing  great  damage  to  the  ship- 
ping.— The  King  of  Naples  is  said  to  have  decided  that  all 
foreigners  who  are  employed  in  his  States  must  be  nat- 
uralized. 

Mag^netism  of  Iron  Ships. 

Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  an  English  mathematician  of 
much  ability,  has  published  a  paper  on  the  principles 
which  affect  the  development,  destruction,  andchauges  In 
the  magnetism  of  iron  ships.  According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
magnetism  of  iron  ships  in  its  action  on  the  compass  may 
be  represented  by  a  vertical  aud  a  horizontal  iron  or  mag- 
netic bar  swinging  round  a  compass;  that  the  changes 
take  place  in  a  ship's  magneti.'jm  by  change  of  magnetic 
littitude;  that  there  are  intluences  in  a  ship  derived  from 
the  varieties  of  form  and  position,  relatively  to  the  com- 
pass, of  particular  masses  of  iron,  which  may  act  as  nat- 
ural correctives;  that  the  plan  of  correcting  the  duration 
of  iron  ships  by  fixed  magnets — unless  in  pl;ices  or  lim- 
ited voyages— is  unsafe,  and  in  going  to  southern  regions 
aggravates  the  error;  that  the  twisting  of  the  iron  mate- 
rials of  a  ship  will  tend,  especially  in  ships  recently 
launched,  to  alter  the  magnetic  action  on  the  compass; 
that  it  requires  time  to  effect  the  changes  in  a  ship's 
magnetic  distribution,  which  ultimately  may,  in  regions 
distant  from  the  place  of  building,  be  effected. 

Air  as  a  Locomotive  Power. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  MesjJrs.  Andrand  and 
Julien,  of  Paris,  on  so  large  a  sciile  ns  to  place  beyond 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  using  compressed  air  as  a  means 
of  locomotion.  By  their  experiments  it  is  ascertained 
that  with  one  cubic  metre  of  air  at  eight  atmospheres — 
that  is,  eight  cubic  metres  reduced  to  one — the  power  is 
obtained  of  transporting  on  rails  a  charge  of  fifteen  tons 
to  a  distance  of  one  kilometer.  A  train  of  cars  will  then 
require— tay  of  200  toiis~13.3  cubic  metre.s  of  air  at 
eight  atmospheres  to  run  over  one  kilometer  of  road,  and 
625  cubic   metres   to  pat3    the    length  of   the  tunnel. 


These  G25  cubic  metres  of  compressed  air  will  carry  Into 
the  tunnel  5000  cubic  metres  of  air  of  the  normal  pres- 
sure, so  that  ten  trains  of  the  night  will  conduct  In 
50,000  cubic  metres.  The  dry  trains,  less  heavy  but 
more  rapid,  will  conduct  in  about  the  same  amount  of  air. 

French  Opera. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  refused  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  new  opera  house  in  Paris,  and  so  his  subjects  must  bo 
content  with  the  present  one  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier. 
One  would  think  the  emperor  would  hardly  care  to  visit 
a  place  where  he  came  so  near  being  annihilated  by  Or» 
siui's  bombshells  His  majesty  cares  very  little  for 
music,  but  is  passionately  fond  of  the  ballet,  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  attractions  of  the  French  opera. 

Chinese  Priests. 

The  foreign  papers  are  full  of  details  of  Chinese  life, 
many  of  which  are  quite  interesting.  It  appears  that 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Chinese  bonzes,  or  priests,  is  pure- 
ly external.  To  move  the  compassion  of  the  multitude 
some  of  them  fasten  heavy  chains  thirty  feet  long  to 
their  neck,  and  drag  this  vast  weight,  saying: — "You 
see  what  it  costs  us  to  expiate  your  sins — can't  you  let 
us  have  a  little  money?" 

A  French  Quack. 

A  carpenter  has  been  hauled  up  before  the  police  court 
in  Paris  for  practising  on  the  credulity  of  the  public. 
He  had  invented  an  infallible  remedy  for  curing  diseases 
of  the  skin.  If  you  were  troubled  with  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  he  applied  a  plaster  which  took  away  the  skin. 
No  skin,  no  disease  of  the  skin— a  very  logical  theory. 

Monaco. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  they  say,  is  willing  to  sell  out 
his  little  tcn-mjle-square  kingdom  on  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  anybody  who  will  pay  a 
pretty  fair  sum  for  it.  The  prince  himself  lives  in  Paris, 
and  as  he  is  rather  '^fast  '  is  hard  up  for  money,  and 
very  likely  the  Czar  may  get  Monaco  at  a  bargain. 

French  Luxury. 

A  dinner  was  lately  given  at  the  Trois  Freres  Proven- 
<jaux,  Paris,  at  which  the  dessert  alone  cost  3000  dollars, 
though  there  were  only  six  guests.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  we  know  that  at  Chevafs  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  they  often  get  sixty  francs  for  a  single  pair. 

Sarawak. 

The  London  Times,  faithful  to  the  idea  which  impels 
England  to  attack  by  turns  all  nations  when  its  interest 
requires  it.  defends  the  pretensions  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
rajah  of  Sarawak  in  Borneo,  who  wishes  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  annex  his  territory. 

Madame  Kossi. 

This  distinguished  French  singer  has  abandoned  the 
stage  for  the  frying-pan— not  being  deterred  by  the  hid- 
ing so  odious  to  the  ears  of  a  performer.  In  other  words, 
she  is  keeping  an  inn  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Switzerland. 

It  is  reported  from  Berne  that  the  federal  council  has 
informed  the  Swiss  chambers  that  the  Clock-makers' 
Union  of  Chaux  de  Fonds  was  preparing  an  expedition 
direct  for  Persia,  China  and  Japan— the  chambers  of 
commerce  were  invited  to  take  part  in  it. 

Oriental  Pilgrims. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  Arab  pilgrims,  returning 
from  Mecca  lately  landed  at  Marseilles. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


Thr  Mustek:  or.  Love  and  Liberty.  By  B.  F.  Pres- 
BURY.  Boston:  Shephard,  Clark  &  Brown.  12mo. 
1858. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  iu  this  country.  It  con- 
tains some  interesting  adventures,  and  evinces  a  good 
deal  of  power. 

Arabian  Days'  Entrrtainmests.    Translated  from  the 
German  bv  Herbert  Peuiam  Curtis.    Boston:  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  434.    1858. 
These  stories,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Arabian  Nights, 

are  in  the  same  vein,  and  are  delightful  and  entertaining. 

The   true  spirit  of  the  Orient   breathes   through   them, 

and  the  illustrations  aid  in   the  understanding  of  the 

text. 

The  Sociable:  or,  Oxe  Thousand  and  One  Home  Amuse- 
ments.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Magician's  Own  Book." 
New  York:  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.     12mo.    pp.  377. 
There  is  an  endless  fund  of  rational  amusement  for 
home  circles   in    this  work— acting  proverbs,  charades, 
tableaux  vivauts,  parlor  magic,  puzzles,  a  perfect  ency- 
clopedia iu  fact  of  HJl  that  the  wit  of  man  has  devised 
for  social  entertainment.     A  better  book  for  a  holiday 
present  we  know  not.     For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Piuup  Sidney.    Boston:  Ticknor 

&  Fields.     12mo.     pp.  281.     1859- 

Beautifully  printed  aod  liberally  illustrated,  this  com- 
plete essay  ou  one  of  the  most  charming  characters  in 
history  comes  to  us  in  a  fitting  giirniture  The  life  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  been  touched  upon  by  able  pens, 
among  others  that  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  but  no  com- 
plete biography  has  hitherto  appeai-od.  The  work  has 
been  well  done  by  our  author,  aud  we  trust  it  will  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  every  thoughtful  reader. 

A  Yacht  Voyaok.    Letters  from  High  Latituds8.  etc. 

By  Lord  Dufi-erin.    Boston:  lickuor  &  Fields.  I'imo. 

pp.  387.    1861). 

In  1S5G  Lord  Dutierin  made  an  adventurous  voyage  to 
Iceland.  Jan  Mayen  and  Spitzbergen  in  the  schooner 
yacht  *'  Foam,''  and  he  has  given  the  fruits  of  his  obser- 
vation in  a  book  as  readable  as  •*  Bubbles  Irom  the  Brun- 
nens,"  or  a  ''Journey  Due  North.'*  One  of  the  best 
things  we  ever  read,  is  "his  lordship's  after-dinner  speech 
iu  Uitin  in  response  to  the  proposition  of  his  health  by 
the  Bishop  of  Scotland.  But  the  book  is  brinilul  of 
good  thing.**,  and  must  be  a  universal  tUvorite.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  alteady  gone  through  many  editions. 

Thornpale:  or,  The  Conflict  of  Ofimons.   By  William 
Smith.     Boston :  I'icknor  &  Fields.     r2mo.     pp.  654. 
1869. 
This  work,  which  will  command  the  attention  of  every 

thoughtful  reader,  is  written  in  a  stylo  so  charming  as 

to  make  its  metaphysics  attractive,  while  its  theories  are 

ingenious  and  its  thoughts  original. 

Cnr.isTMAS  Hours.     By  the  author  of  the  "  Homestead 

I'atli.-'     Bufitou  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

This  little  work  considers  Christmas  Day  under  its 
moral  and  religious  aspect,  and  is  well  calculated  to  exert 
a  happy  intluence. 
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IStritorial  Hilelangc. 

Augustus  XL,  a  king  of  Poland,  could  roll  up 
a  silver  plate,  like  a  slieet  of  paper,  and  twist  the 
strongest  horse-shoo  asunder. The  actual  out- 
lay upon  the  English  navy  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1857,  was  nearly  two  millions  of 
pounds  less  than  the  money  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  army  and  militia  exceeded  sever- 
al thousands  the  money  voted,  the  difference  be- 
ing covered  by  drawing  upon  the  vote  for  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  Russian  war. In 

Baltimore,  Thomas  Conncry  shot  his  brother  who 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  home  when  he  was 

drunk. A  "  floating-derrick,"  the  second  ever 

made  in  England  to  raise  sunken  ships,  was 
lately  launched  at  Blackwull.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  hull  plated  with  iron,  built  on  the  cell 
principle,  of  light  draught,  flat  bottomed,  and 
propelled  by  steam  power.  A  gigantic  crane 
capable  of  hoisting  one  thousand  tons  is  fixed  in 

the  hull. It  is  announced,  for  the  benefit  of 

those  persons  who  did  not  get  a  sight  of  the 
comet,  that  it  will  again  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic, for  a  few  nights  only,  in   the   autumn   of 

a  14". There  is  now  living  in  Norfolk,  Va., 

on  Queen  Street,  a  negro  woman  who  is  in  her 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  year,  ller  name  is 
Sarah  Mallory,  and  she  retains  all  her  faculties 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Her  youngest  son  is 
now  living,  and  is  between  seventy  and  eighty ; 
his  youngest  is  thirty-four,  who  is  him.self  the 

father  of   an    interesting    family. The  first 

steamboat  launched  on  Western  waters  was 
built  at  Pittsburg  in  1811,  seven  years  before  the 
first  lake  steamer.  More  than  a  thousand  steam- 
boats are  now  employed  on  the  Mississippi  and 

its  tributaries. Mr.  EUctt,  the  engineer,  is 

engaged  in  a  grand  scheme  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Kanawha  River,  by  forming  a 
vast  reservoir  or  mountain  lake  to  feed  that 
stream  during  low  water.  The  cost  of  the 
land  and  damages  it  is  supposed  will  exceed 
$1,500,000,  while  $200,000  will  be  required  for 

the  dam. On  searching  the  house  of  an  old 

gentleman  who  died  in  a  town  near  New  Bed- 
ford, a  short  time  since,  a  bag  was  found  con- 
taining about  $1000  in  Mexican  dollars  and  half 
dollars,  and  $1200  in  bills  of  one  of  the  New 
Bedford  banks,  being  among  its  earliest  issues, 

and  dating   back  nearly  thirty  years. Gen. 

Niel,  of  the  French  Engineers,  has  just  published 
a  "Journal  of  the  Operations  of  the  Siege  of 
Sebastopol."  llo  states  that  during  the  siege, 
which  lasted  334  days,  the  French  artillery  threw 
into  the  town  510,000  round  shot,  236,000  shells 
from  howitzers,  350,000  shells  from  mortars,  and 
8000  rockets ;  during  the  war  the  French  infan- 
try fired  25,000,000   cartridges. Quebec   has 

become  a  dangerous  place  to  live  in.  The  Mer- 
cury says  : — "  The  City  Council,  which  often  sits 
under  a  guard  of  fifty  police,  was  again  besieged 
last  night,  and  the  flour  stores  have  been  threat- 
ened bj'  riotous  assemblies  of  the  people.  These 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  naviga- 
tion closes  and  the  winter  commences  in   this 

city." A  Turkish  porter  will  trot  at  a  rapid 

pace,  carrying  a  weight  of  600  pounds. The 

people  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  agitating  tlie 
subject  of  a  grand  public  park  for  that  city. 
The  locality  proposed  to  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose is  Ridgewood  Heights,  where  the  water  res- 
ervoir is  situated. The  costume  of  the  Span- 
ish ladies  has  not  changed  for  200  years.  They 
actually  wear  the  same  style  of  dress  that  their 
grandmothers  wore. — —  In  the  Church  of  All 
Souls,  Langham  Place,  London,  was  a  very  fine 
picture  of  great  value,  "Jesus  Crowned  with 
Thorns."  Some  pei-son  secreted  himself  in  the 
church,  and  during  the  night  cut  up  into  shreds 

and  completely  destroyed  the  picture. It  is 

told  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  not  an  unmarried 

man   on  Cape  Cod. Seventy-five   thousand 

three  hundred  and  ten  emigrants  have  arrived  at 
Castle  Garden  during  the  past  year  to  Nov.  24, 
which  is  a  decrca.se  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  five  as  compared  with  the  number  of  arrivals 

to  same  date  the  previous  year. At  the  Indian 

Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  the  venerable  Bishop  Early  ordained 
twelve  Indians,  principally  chiefs  of  their  tribes, 

to   the  gospel   ministry. A.   C.  Johnson,  a 

young  man  living  at  Mount  Vernon,  Illinois,  is 
said  to  be  a  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish  and  Russian  languages. 
At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Latin,  and  he  continued  his  studies  as  rapidly 
as  his  means  would  allow  him  to  purchase 
books. The  Board  of  Education  of  Marietta 


School  District,  Marshall  County,  Iowa,  have 
declared  that  no  girls  who  wear  hoops  shall  be 

admitted  into  the  school  of  that  district. The 

application  of  American  citizens  for  ))ermission 
to  run  a  submarine  cable  from  Havana  to  Key 
West,  has  been  granted  by  her  Catholic  majesty, 
solely  upon  condition  that  both  ends  of  the  cable 
are  to  be  under  Spanish  control ;  and  if  other- 
wi-se  the  application  is  to  be  considered  as  re- 
jected.  Queen  Victoria  bas  presented  to  the 

Emperor  Napoleon  the  funeral  car  on  wliicli  the 
remains  of  the  great  Napoleon  were  conveyed  to 
his  tomb  in  St.  Helena.     This  hifrc  will  prevent 

any  war  from  brewing  at  present. The  total 

value  of  steamers  afloat  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  is  more  than  $60,000,000.  They  num- 
ber as  many  as  fifteen  hundred— more  than  twice 
the  steamboat  tonnage  of  England,  and  erpial  to 

that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world. Since  the 

discovery  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines, 
in  1845,  thirteen  vessels,  mostly  steamers,  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  have  been  lost.  The  value 
of  the  vessels  was  $366,500,  and  of  their  cargoes 
$125,500.     Ninety-five  persons  lost  their  lives. 
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GRE.\T  TOP-SPINNING. 

Mr.  Harris,  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Japan, 
gives  an  account  of  a  juggler's  performance  in 
the  way  of  top-spinning,  witnessed  l)y  him,  which 
is  truly  wonderful.  In  the  first  place,  the  per- 
former took  an  ordinary  peg-top  and  set  it  to 
spinning  in  the  air.  He  then  caught  it  on  his 
hand  and  transferred  it  to  the  keen  edge  of  a 
sword-bladc,  making  it  traverse  from  hilt  to 
point  and  back  again,  by  inclining  the  sword, 
the  top  spinning  all  the  time.  Another  feat  per- 
formed, was  to  set  the  top  spinning  in  the  air, 
and  then  to  throw  the  end  of  the  string  towards 
it,  and  cause  it  to  wind  itself  with  tlio  string,  the 
other  end  being  retained  in  the  hand  ;  so  that  the 
top  returned  to  the  hand  properly  wound  and 
ready  to  be  spun  again.  A  sub-variety  of  this 
performance  consisted  in  making  the  top  spin 
up  an  upright  pole,  knock  at  the  door  of  a  little 
wooden  house  on  the  summit,  and  disappear 
within.  In  this  case  the  hand  end  of  the  string 
was  fastened  near  the  door  of  the  small  house, 
and  the  top  was  made  to  climb  the  pole  by  the 
selfwinding  process.  The  Japanese  jugglers 
perform  many  other  curious  feats,  such  as  mak- 
ing paper  butterflies  fly  in  the  air  and  alight 
where  they  please,  by  means  of  a  common  fan. 


Reform  in  Tubkey. — A  set  of  regulations 
has  been  issued  by  the  sultan,  in  order  to  check 
the  luxury  of  government  officials  and  em- 
ployees. Pipes  set  with  precious  stones  are  for- 
bidden. In  the  public  offices,  pipes,  coff"ee  and 
tobacco  are  forbidden.  Only  officers  of  the  high- 
est grade  are  allowed  two  horses  to  their  car- 
riages, and  the  lower  officials  arc  limited  to  one- 
horse  teams  and  caiques  with  two  pairs  of  oars. 
The  Turkish  functionaries  are  requested  to  put 
this  in  their  pipes  and  smoke  it,  and  will  find 
when  they  wish  to  make  a  show  on  the  water, 
that  all  their  caique  is  dough.  We  fancy  that 
some  of  the  swells  will  say,  "Abdul  Mcdjid  is 
not  the  boss/or  us  .'"  (Bosphorus). 


The  bearded  Lover. — A  gay  young  gen- 
tleman engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  in 
Lyons,  was  advised  to  shave  ofT  his  magnificent 
beard  and  be  married  in  a  smooth  chin.  When 
the  bride  came  to  see  him  she  fainted,  on  discov- 
ering a  striking  resemblance  to  a  criminal  who 
had  been  guillotined.  So  the  poor  bridegroom, 
finding  it  impossible  to  overcome  the  repugnance 
of  the  lady,  consented  to  a  postponement  of  the 
match,  and,  with  maledictions  on  barbers,  razors 
and  officious  friends,  is  furiously  cultivating  an- 
other beard,  on  the  growth  of  which  all  his  hopes 
of  happiness  depend. 


French  Restaurants. — At  the  French  eat- 
ing-houses they  have  recently  introduced  several 
new  dishes  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  such  as 
bird's  nests,  shark's  fins,  grasshoppers,  ants,  liz- 
ards and  water-snakes.  These,  in  addition  to 
the  old  standard  dish  of  fricasseed  frogs,  and  the 
more  recent  colt  steaks,  crown  the  delight  of 
Gallic  epicures. 


Female  Modesty. — Fontenelle  says  that 
with  women  modesty  has  great  advantages  :  it 
increases  beauty  and  serves  as  a  veil  to  homeli- 
ness— rather  a  pretty  thought. 

4     ».^     » 

TiiK  City  op  Palaces.— At  the  rate  we  are 
building  up  Boston,  it  will  soon  be  as  renowned 
for  its  architecture  as  for  its  crooked  streets. 


fflSaaijsitre  ©atijetingis 

Heenan  hats  and  Piccolomini  cigars  are  among 
the  latest  novelties  in  Cincinnati. 

Judge  Pruden  has  decided  in  favor  of  omni- 
buses running  in  Cincinnati  on  Sunday. 

Mayor  Swan,  of  Baltimore,  has  vetoed  the  bill 
for  procuring  steam  fire  engines  for  that  city. 

The  Middlesex  Company,  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
arc  making  heavy  woolen  Balmoral  skirts  for 
the  girls  to  skate  in  this  winter. 

Advices  from  Japan  state  that  a  prince  of  that 
country  was  about  to  visit  the  United  States, 
attended  by  a  suite  of  fourteen  persons. 

The  Cape  Ann  Advertiser  estim.ates  the  loss 
to  the  Gloucester  fishing  fleet  by  accident  the 
past  year  at  SI 0,000. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Phila- 
delphia for  1859  is  $155,697,669,  which  is  an 
increase  over  185S  of  about  $3,000,000. 

Letter  writers  from  Washington  declare  that 
women  make  the  most  successful  lobby  agents 
for  managing  members  of  Congress. 

There  are  seventy  two  papers  published  in 
Louisiana,  of  which  forty-lour  arc  in  English, 
eighteen  in  English  and  French,  eight  in  French, 
two  in  German,  and  one  in  Spanish. 

The  Mississippian  states  that  the  experiment 
of  excluding  all  paper  money  of  a  denomination 
less  than  five  dollars  has  succeeded  perfectly  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

A  company  of  New  York  capitalists  have 
bought  a  water  power  and  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  at  Moline,  Wisconsin,  and  intend  to  erect 
several  large  manufacturing  eslablishments. 

The  courts  in  Canada  have  decided  that  per- 
sons travelling  on  a  railway  with  a  free  pass  can 
claim  no  damages  for  an  accident.  Our  courts 
have  maintained  the  contrary  doctrine. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  died  at  the  Bear's  Head 
Hotel,  Newton,  and  what  is  strange,  there  is  not 
a  single  inhabitant  now  alive  in  the  place  who 
was  there  when  he  left  it,  a  child  ten  years  of 
age. 

It  is  reported  that  Commodore  Stewart  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, for  his  intended  visit  to  Europe.  He 
will  remain,  it  is  said,  in  the  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

There  are  some  nice  girls  "down  east."  In 
South  Penobscot  some  of  them  hauled  a  barrel 
of  flour  on  a  hand  sled  two  miles  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Dunbar,  of  Penobscot,  and  delivered  it  to  him  as 
a  Thanksgiving  present. 

That  young  lady  called  the  "  Highland  Maid," 
whose  feats  of  pedestrianism  at  New  York  have 
attracted  attention,  performed  the  extraordinary 
operation  of  "  walking  "  out  of  Poughkecpsie 
without  paying  her  bills  one  night  recently. 

Col.  Fremont's  steam  quartz  mill  at  Bear  Val- 
ley, Mariposa  County,  Cal.,  is  said  to  be  paying 
handsomely.  Seldom  or  never  less  than  $1500 
has  been  taken  out  after  a  steady  week's  run,  and 
as  high  as  S3000  has  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Robert  Stcepel  has  finished  his  music  to 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  and  it  will  be  produced 
during  the  present  winter,  Mrs.  Stcepel  (Matilda 
Heron)  reciting  portions  of  the  poem  between  ihc 
musical  parts. 

A  foolish  young  man,  recently  from  Califoniia, 
visited  a  gambling  resort  in  Albany,  and  staking 
several  hundred  dollars  and  a  gold  watch  at  a 
faro  bank,  lost  all.  He  was  advised  not  to  risk 
his_  property,  but,  like  a  fool,  did  not  heed  the 
advice. 

Julia  Smith,  a  professional  thief,  was  arrested 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  short  time  since,  and  un- 
der her  hoops  were  found  carefully  stowed  three 
towels,  two  tablecloths,  one  looking-glass,  three 
tumblers,  one  pair  of  pants,  and  a  quart  bottle 
of  Madeira. 

Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times  states  that  more 
American  racers  are  to  be  shipped  to  England. 
Robert  Harlan,  of  Cincinnati,  has  just  purchased 
a  fine  three-year-old  and  two-year-old,  with  the 
view  of  running  them  the  next  season  on  the 
English  turf. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Edwards,  wife  of  Alphcus  S. 
Edwards,  of  the  first  cotnpfroller's  office,  Wash- 
ington, was  so  badly  frightened  a  few  days  since 
by  the  attempt  of  a  ferocious  dog  to  spring  upon 
her,  that  her  nervous  system  was  completely 
prostrated,  and  she  died  shortly  after. 

John  Brobst,  an  old  man,  living  in  Cumber- 
land County,  Md.,  has  just  been  discovered  to 
he  the  lightful  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  mineral 
land  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  mineral  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  worth  $8  000,000.  He  has  sold 
out  all"  his  right  and  title  for  $2,600,000. 

"  Doesticks,"  or  somebody  like  him,  furnishes 
the  New  York  Times  with  a  sketch  of  the  places 
of  amusement  in  New  York.  He  says  the  Ger- 
mans have  the  tnost  rational  idea  of  recreation. 
Tlicy  incline  to  good  moral  drama  and  eschew 
unhealthy  claptrap. 

The  Third  Avenue  Horse  Railroad  Company, 
in  New  York,  estimate  the  number  of  people  car- 
ried over  their  road  during  the  jear  at  about 
8,000,000.  Nearly  4000  miles  per  day  are  run 
by  their  69  ciirs  and  12  stages.  The  receipts  for 
passengers  during  the  year  was  $402,507. 

An  aged  lady  from  Springfield,  111.,  reached 
Detroit,  a  few  days  since,  on  her  way  to  some 
friends  in  Vermont,  but  could  go  no  "further  for 
the  lack  of  money,  when  ihe  Sons  of  Malta, 
being  convinced  of  her  worthiness,  ni:'.de  up  a 
purse  of  $50  for  her,  and  sent  her  on  her  w;iy 
rejoicing. 


3anti£i  of  iSoHj. 


....  Man  loves  little  and  often,  woman  much 
and  rarely. — Dasta. 

....  H.itred  is  keener  than  friendship,  less 
keen  than  love. —  V<iuvenargfK. 

....  The  more  generally  persons  are  pleasing, 
the  less  profoundly  do  they  please. — SUudhal. 

....  They  only  have  lived  long  who  have 
lived  virtuously. — Sheridnn. 

....  Poesy  serveth  and  conferrctli  to  mag- 
nanimity, morality  and  delectation. — Bacon. 

Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue.     Five  words 

cost  Zacharias  forty  weeks  of  silence. — Fuller. 

....  Heroism  is  the  divine  relation  which,  in 
all  times,  imitcs  a  great  man  to  other  men. — 
Carli/lc. 

....  A  woman  often  thinks  she  is  regretting 
the  lover,  when  she  is  only  regretting  the  love. — 
Madame,  d' ArronvUle. 

....  The  best  reputation  is  that  which  is  es- 
tablished within  the  immediate  sphere  of  one's 
duties. — Bovte. 

....  If  we  did  not  take  great  pains,  and  were 
not  at  a  great  expense  to  corrupt  our  natures, 
our  natures  would  not  corrupt  us. —  Chinudon. 

....  Women  like  better  to  inspire  love  than 
esteem ;  perhaps  they  have  a  secret  aversion  to 
those  who  only  esteem  them. — Bmurltaic. 

....  A  loud  voice  commands  attention  ;  a  low 
voice  entreats  it ;  and  both  receive  it  according 
to  the  natures  they  address. — Bovte. 

....  Many  a  wretch  has  rid  on  a  hurdle,  who 
has  done  much  less  mischief  than  uttcrcrs  of 
forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of 
reputation  — Sluridnit. 

....  However  dull  a  woman  may  be,  she  will 
understand  all  there  is  in  love;  however  intelli- 
gent a  man  may  be,  he  will  never  know  but  half 
of  it. — Madavie  Fee. 

....  Most  commonly  the  enthusiasm  for  study 
which  distinguishes  our  morning  of  life,  degener- 
ates ere  its  noontime  into  an  enthusiasm  to  live 
genteelly. — Boree. 

....  Compassion  joined  to  friendship  produces 
60  ardent  a  sentiment  in  certain  women  that  it 
makes  them  commit  the  same  faults  as  the  most 
decided  passion. — Madaiiw  d'Arcouville. 

....  Woman  is  rather  made  to  be  loved  than 
to  love,  like  the  flowers  which  feel  nothing  of 
their  pcifume,  but  yield  it  to  be  felt  by  others. 
Women  are  the  true  flowers  of  love. — Alphonse 
Esquiros. 

....  Women  that  are  the  least  bashful  are  not 
unfrequently  the  most  modest ;  and  we  are  never 
more  deceived,  than  when  we  would  infer  a  laxi- 
ty of  principle,  from  that  freedom  of  demeanor 
which  often  arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of 
vice. —  Cotton. 


Jofecr'sJ  ii3utiget. 

The  man  who  had  a  cloud  upon  his  brow  has 
since  been  mist. 

We  often  hear  of  a  widow  mending  her  condi- 
tion by  re-pairing. 

The  Lady  who  knit  her  brows,  has  commenced 
a  pair  of  socks. 

A  couple  wishing  to  get  married,  used  a  "bee 
line  "  to  tie  the  knot. 

Why  are  chicken's  necks  like  door-bcUs  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  often  rung  for  company. 

AVhy  are  a  young  lady's  affections  always 
doubted  !     Because  they  are  misgivings. 

Although  one  swallow  will  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, still  a  pin  maliciously  inverted  in  a  chair 
will  make  one  spring. 

There  is  a  man  in  this  city  whose  memory  is 
so  short  that  it  only  reaches  to  his  knees.  JPer 
consequence,  he  has  not  paid  for  his  last  pair  of 
boots. 

"Bill,"  said  one  apprentice  to  another,  "my 
boss  is  a  better  man  to  work  for  than  your  old 
man.  My  boss  aint  always  round  his  shop,  in- 
terfering with  his  own  business." 

A  woman  abandons  her  opinion  the  moment 
her  husliand  adopts  it.  Even  in  church  the  wo- 
men sing  an  octave  higher  than  the  men,  in  order 
not  to  agree  with  them  in  anything. 

Jorum  was  told  of  a  supper  at  which  goblets 
of  ice,  formed  by  evaporation,  were  used,  from 
which  to  drink  champagne.  Jorum  heard  the 
story  through,  and  then  exclaimed — "  Well,  ke 
irnre  ."' 

^[othcr — "  Here,  Tommy,  is  some  nice  castor- 
oil,  with  orange  juice  in  it."  Dortor — "Now 
don't  give  it  all  to  Tommy;  leave  some  for  me." 
Tonimi/  (who  has  tasted  it  before) — "Doctor's  a 
nice  man,  ma;  give  it  all  to  the  doctor!" 

A  witty  man  who  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
bailiffs,  having  absconded,  one  of  his  acquain- 
tances asked  what  was  the  reason  of  his  absence, 
to  which  he  replied,  "  Why,  sir,  I  apprehend  he 
was  apprehensive  of  being  apprehended,  and  to 
left  to  avoid  apprehension  !' 

One  of  our  exchanges,  in  noticing  the  presen- 
tation of  a  silver  cup  to  a  contemi)Orary,  says  : 
"  He  needs  no  cnp.  He  can  drink  from  any  ves- 
sel that  contains  liquor — whether  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  the  mouth  of  a  demijohn,  the  spile  of  a 
keg,  or  the  bung  of  a  barrel." 

A  man  in  Vermont,  who  has  run  for  office  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  been  defeated  every  time, 
declines  being  a  candidate  any  longer,  and  gives 
MS  a  reason,  "that  the  people  have  got  so  in  the 
habit  of  voting  .igainst  him  that  it  is  all  nonsenso 
to  try  and  break  ih(.m  of  it." 
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HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  Homer,  from  one  of  the  beautiful 
litho(!;raphic  likenesses  of  the  Illinois  Senator 
published  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Brainard  of  this  city,  who 
has  made  it  his  speciality  to  produce  heads  of  all 
the  prominent  men  of  the  times,  in  a  style  of  per- 
fection hitherto  known  only  to  European  art. 
The  engravini;  of  Mr.  Homer's  drawing  was 
made  by  Mr.  Damoreau,  and  is  done  in  admir- 
able style.  Though  comparatively  a  young 
man,  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch  has  been 
prominently  before  the  public  for  many  years. 
His  career  is  an  interesting  one,  not  only  in  its 
political  .aspect,  but  as  an  example  of  a  resolute 
struggle  for  honor  and  distinction,  maintained 
with  true  Anglo-Saxon  pluck,  and  crowned  with 
various  successes.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was 
born  in  Brandon,  Rutland  County,  Vermont, 
April  23,  1813.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  his 
father,  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  physician  of 
eminence,  died  suddenly,  leaving  two  children, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  and  a 
daughter  not  two  years  of  age. 
When  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
the  circumstances  of  his  mother  in- 
duced young  Douglas  to  relinquish, 
or  at  least  postpone,  his  plan  of 
completing  his  common  school  ed- 
ucation by  an  academical  course, 
and  to  learn  a  trade.  He  selected 
cabinet-making,  and  for  nearly  two 
years  was  engaged  in  that  business. 
The  severity  of  the  labor,  however, 
proved  too  much  for  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  After  studying  a  year 
at  Brandon  Academy,  he  went 
with  his  mother,  who  had  married 
a  Mr.  Granger,  to  Kew  York,  and 
became  a  student  at  Canandaigua 
Academy.  At  the  same  time  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law.  In 
1813  he  removed  to  the  West, 
which  has  ever  since  been  his  home. 
We  find  him  at  one  time  engaged 
in  the  law  office  of  Mr.  S.  J.  An- 
drews of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a 
prospect  of  becoming  associated 
with  that  gentleman  in  business, 
but  his  hopes  were  prostrated  by  a 
long  illness.  On  the  restoration  of 
his  health  he  left  Cleveland  and 
visited  various  cities  of  the  West 
in  search  of  employment.  We  find 
him  entering  the  town  of  Winches- 
ter, Illinois,  in  the  winter  of  18.33, 
with  thirty  seven  and  a  hnlf  cents 
in  his  pocket,  and  no  immediate 
prospect  of  adding  to  that  enor- 
mous capital.  However,  he  hap- 
pened to  arrive  just  in  time  to  act 
as  clerk  to  a  large  auction  sale  of  a 
merchant's  property,  which  la,stcd 
three  days.  This  made  him  known, 
and  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  school 
with  forty  scholiirs,  at  three  dollars 
a  quarter  each.  He  began  his 
labors  as  a  pedagogue  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  1833.  His 
evenings  he  deyoted  to  the  study 
of  law,  having  borrowed  a  few 
books  of  a  legal  friend.  In  March, 
1834,  he  obtained  a  license,  and 
commenced  his  career  as  a  lawyer. 
How  well  he  succeeded  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  less 
than  a  year  he  was  elected  by  a 
joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature.  State's  Attorney,  over 
Col.  John  J.  Hardin.  The  position 
was  a  trying  one,  as  it  brought  the 
youthful  advocate  as  prosecutor  in 
criminal  cases,  in  collision  with 
the  first  lawyers  of  the  State.  But 
he  hold  his  own,  and  triumphed  by 
the  force  of  energy,  industry  and 
genius.  He  resigned  his  office  in 
1836  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  as 
a  representative  for  his  county, 
which  he  carried  at  the  close  of  an 
animated,  fierce  and  exciting  can- 
vass, his  opponent  being  the  distin- 
guished and  gallant  Colonel  John 
J.  Hardin,  afterwards  killed  at 
Buena  Vista,  at  the  head  of  his  reg- 
iment. We  should  have  stated  that 
Mr.  Douglas  had  taken  a  warm  in- 
terest in  politics  from  his  boyhood, 
and  was   one  of  the  earliett  and 


most  zealous  supporters  of  Gleneral  Jackson.  In 
the  legislature,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  minority 
which  opposed  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the 
local  banks  and  the  connecting  of  the  State  with 
its  moneyed  institutions,  and  also  distinguished 
himself  by  his  advocacy  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  especially  of  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  and  of  the  Illinois 
railroad  system.  In  1837  ho  was  nominated  by 
a  democratic  convention,  candidate  for  Congress, 
at  the  election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  1838.  He  accepted  the  honor,  without 
expecting  to  succeed,  but  hoping  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  his  party.  He  entered  the  can- 
vass with  spirit,  "stumping"  the  State,  and 
making  speeches  nearly  every  week  day  for  fivo 
months.  The  contest  was  so  close  that  Mr. 
Stuart,  the  whig  candidate,  was  elected  only  by 
fivo  votes,  Mr.  Douglas's  friends  contending  that 
had  some  of  the  votes  for  him  which  had  been 
rejected  from  an  error  in  spelling  his  name,  been 
counted  in,  ho  would  have  been  elected.     In  tlie 


Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  Mr.  Douglas 
traversed  the  State  for  seven  months,  delivering 
more  than  two  hundred  speeches.  Though  his 
health  suffered  severely  from  this  extraordinary 
labor,  he  kept  the  field  to  the  last  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. Our  political  readers  will  remember  that 
Illinois,  which  had  been  confidently  reckoned  for 
Harrison,  gave  the  Van  Buren  ticket  a  hand- 
some majority.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, Mr.  Douglas  received  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  by  both  branches.  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  arduous  duties  of  this 
office  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  ability, 
again  seriously  injuring  his  health  by  attention 
to  business.  In  1843  he  was  induced  to  accept 
the  democratic  nomination  for  Congress,  and,  as 
custom  compelled  him  to  "  stump  "  his  district, 
ho  resigned  the  Judgeship,  from  his  conviction 
of  the  impropriety  of  running  for  a  political  office 
while  holding  a  judicial  one.     The  severity  of  the 
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canvass,  which  lasted  for  forty  days,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that,  at  its  expiration,  both 
candidates  were  prostrated  by  bilious  fever  which 
lasted  for  a  month.  Mr.  Douglas  was  elected  by 
about  400  majority,  and  the  next  year  re-elected 
by  about  1900  votes  ;  and  a  third  time,  1846,  by 
nearly  3000  majority.  Under  the  last  election  he 
did  not  take  his  seat,  however,  having  been 
elected  United  States  Senator  for  six  yeari 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1847 — the  congressional 
elections  being  held  by  law  one  year  in  advance. 
In  April,  1847,  Judge  Douglas  married  Misa 
Martin,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Martin, 
of  North  Carolina.  Both  as  a  member  o(  the 
national  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the 
Senate,  Judge  Douglas  made  his  mark  from  bis 
first  appearance  at  Washington.  In  the  29th 
Congress  he  took  a  bold  and  decided  stand  on 
the  Oregon  question,  as  one  of  the  advocates  of 
"  54°  40'."  He  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  tlie 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  to  the  lakes,  which  is  now  a  law.  He  was 
among  the  prominent  supporters  of 
the  bill  to  refund  the  fine  imposed 
by  Judge  Hale  on  General  Jackson 
for  declaring  martial  law  at  New 
Orieans,  and  made  a  brilliant 
speech  in  its  defence,  aftcrwatds 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  old 
hero.  Every  prominent  democratic 
measure  brought  before  Congress 
since  his  participation  in  the  na- 
tional legislation,  has  found  a  vig- 
orous and  eloquent  advocate  la 
Senator  Douglas.  He  sustained 
the  measures  which  led  to  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  supported  the 
government  throughout  the  strug- 
gle. The  famous  Wilmot  proviso 
found  in  him  an  euergetic  oppo- 
nent. The  recent  political  course 
of  Judge  Douglas  is  too  familia  ,i^ 
to  our  readers  to  require  repetition, 
oven  if  our  space  permitted.  The 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
in  which  he  tool  the  initiative,  his 
Kat.sas  and  Ne  ira.sku  bill,  his  doc- 
trine of  "  popular  sovereignty,"  all 
linked  together,  are  qnestions 
of  the  day,  hito  which  we  hav* 
neither  the  room  nor  inclination  to 
enter.  Our  readers  are  awaro  how 
he  has  been  sustained  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  in  oiia  of  the  bit- 
terest contests  ever  waged  in  Illi- 
nois. In  1^57,  Judge  Douglas  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  his  wife  being 
a  beautiful  and  accompli.'^bcd  lady, 
ih(!  daughter  of  Mr.  Cutis,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Douglas 
resides  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  during 
the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  Con- 
press.  Ho  is  understood  to  have 
amassed  a  handsome  fortune, 
fhicfly  from  successful  land  specn- 
lations  in  the  West.  At  the  close 
of  the  recent  canvass  in  Illinois,  he 
visited  New  Orleans,  Havana  and 
New  York,  meeting  with  a  warm 
reception  in  these  cities.  Our  en- 
^  jrraving  is  correct  with  regard  to 

the  features  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
shows  him  as  he  ap|>ears  at  the 
present  time.  He  is  short,  but 
strongly  built  ;  and  his  stature 
taken  in' connection  with  his  intel- 
lecuial  powers,  lias  given  rise  to 
the  popular  sobriquet  of  the  "  Little 
Giant,"  by  which  he  is  familiarly 
known.  He  is  a  ready  and  vigor- 
ous debater,  and  owes  his  ability  of 
commanding  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  his  long  training  in  his 
western  campaigns.  A  western 
stump  orator  has  need  of  perfect 
self-possession  to  satisfy  his  rough 
but  intelligent  auditors.  Carefully 
prepared  addresses  would  moot 
with  no  favor,  and  be  of  no  use  on 
the  stump.  A  man  must  have  his 
statistics  in  his  head,  his  facts  at 
his  tonguc't;  end,  and  be  as  prompt 
to  attack  and  defend,  as  a  gladiator 
in  the  arena.  These  qualities  Mr. 
Douglas  possesses,  and  when  he 
rises  in  the  Senate,  the  most  care- 
less members  compose  themKclves 
to  attention.  We  make  no  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Douglas's  political 
views,  as  it  would  be  out  of  place. 
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—  OH, — 

THE  FALSE  HEIR. 


BT    MRS.    CAROI.IIIJS    OBHB. 
[COSTISUEU.] 

CIIAPTEU  IV. 

IIURNi:fO    0¥    A    HOUSE   BY    THE    UTUIAJTS. 

SuORTLT  after  the  incidents  of  the  foregoing 
chapter,  Mr.  Danbridge  sncccected  in  pnrcbnsing 
an  extensive  tmrt  of  lanrt  in  Virginia,  under 
partial  cultivation.  It  is  now  fire  years  since, 
and  the  grounds  surrounding  the  plain,  snbstan- 
tiui  bnildings  erected  by  the  former  owner,  are 
embellished  with  trees,  shrnbbcry  and  flowers  ; 
while  the  boildings  themselves,  with  the  addition 
of  broad  verandahs,  shaded  with  flowering  vines 
and  clustering  roses,  would  not  have  been  recog- 
nized as  the  uncouth  looking  edifice  of  former 
years. 

The  proprietCT  had  also  changed  in  appear- 
ance, llo  had  always  been  a  handsome  man  ; 
but  his  was  a  style  of  coontcnance  which  time 
makes  more  noble  and  expressive,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  hanghty. 

Day  was  drawing  io  a  close,  and  he  was  stand- 
ing in  a  verandah  which  commanded  a  Tiew  of 
the  high  road,  some  forty  or  fifty  rods  distant. 
From  time  to  time  he  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  a  lady,  who  sat  by  an  open  window  near 
where  he  stood.  Without  being  beautiful,  there 
was  something  genial  and  attractive  abont  her, 
which  seldom  failed  to  win  confidence.  Three 
years  since  she  had  crossed  the  threshold  as  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Danbridge,  and  had  brought  light 
and  joy  to  his  hearthstone  ;  none  the  less,  that 
his  thoughts  would  sometimes  wander  beyond 
the  sea  to  the  spot  where  the  wife  of  two  years 
was  now  sleeping. 

"I  can't  see  where  Juba  is,"  said  Mr. 
Danbridge. 

"  Where  has  he  gone?"  ashed  his  wife. 
"  Over  to  Stimpson's  for  the  letters.  He  should 
have  been  here  before  now." 

"  It's  a  long  ride  over  to  Stimpson's.     I  think 
^<f|]I[]|)i  can  hardly  be  expected  before  sunset." 

"  Perhaps  not,  bat  I'm  expecting  letters  from 
England,  which,  I  suppose,  makes  the  time  seem 
long." 

"  There  he  is  now,"  said  Mrs.  Danbridge  ;  and 
as  she  spoke,  a  colored  lad,  mounted  on  a  snperb 
though  untrained  hone,  dashed  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  broad  avenue  that  led  to  the  houf-c. 

"  Yon  had  better  mind,  Jube,  or  Flectfoot  will 
throw  yon  some  day,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  as 
the  boy  reined  up  his  wild  and  fiery  steed  so  sud- 
denly, close  to  the  verandah,  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  thrown  over  the  animal's  head. 

"  I  isn't  any  more  afcared  of  him  dan  I  be  of 
an  ole  sheep,"  said  Juba,  with  a  broad  grin. 
"  Any  letters  ?" 

"  Yis,  Mft.ss3  Danbridge,  a  whole  heap,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  taking  a  small  letter-bag  from  the 
pocket  of  his  bine  and  white  striped  doublet. 

Mr.  Danbridge'*  anxiety  to  hear  from  his 
old  home  made  him  a  little  nervous,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  untie  the  letter  bag,  he  drew  the 
strings  into  a  knot. 

"  It  is  equal  to  the  Gordian  knot,  I  believe," 
said  he,  after  vainly  attempting  to  nntie  it ; 
handing  it  to  his  wife  that  she  might  cut  it  with 
her  scissors. 

"  This  is  from  Draxon,  and  will  tell  ns  all 
about  little  Percy,"  said  he,  eagerly  breaking  the 
»eal  of  a  letter  marked,  "  by  ship." 

As  he  ran  his  eye  rapidly  over  its  contents,  his 
wife  noticed  that  something  like  a  frown  gath- 
ered on  his  brow,  and  that  his  lips  were  slightly 
compressed. 

"No  unpleasant  news,  I  hope,"  said  his  wife, 
when  he  had  finished  reading  it. 

"  In  some  lespect.s  the  reverse  of  tliat,  for  my 
bcn  is  in  good  health." 

"  The  letter  is  from  Ilraxon  '.'" 
"  Yes,  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is  some  time — he 
didn't  say  exactly  how  long — since  Mrs.  Cline, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  care  of  tlic  child." 

"  Did  he  mention  who  has  the  care  of  him 
now?     Is  it  any  one  you  know?" 

"  He  only  says  that  it  is  a  young  woman  my 
mother  used  sometimes  to  employ,  and  tlint,  tlm.s 
far,  she  has  taken  the  best  of  care  ol  him.     But 


I  should  have  preferred  to  have  him  remain  with 
Mrs.  Cline.  If  her  health  is  poor  she  might 
have  some  one  to  assist  her.  ThisBraxon, — I 
hardly  know  whether  my  confidence  in  him  is 
misplaced  or  not." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Btfore  I  answer  your  question,  let  me  first 
ask  you  what  you  think  of  the  allowance,  which 
I  have  instructed  my  agent  to  pay  quarterly  for 
the  child's  support?" 

"I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  myself,  but  yon 
know  what  Mrs.  Selby  said  the  other  day,  when 
you  mentioned  the  amount  in  her  presence." 

"No,  I  don't  recollect.     What  did  she  say?" 

"  That  half  the  amount  would  be  ample,  judg- 
ing from  what  was  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  brother  for  the  last  six  years  they 
remained  in  England,  after  the  decease  of  their 
parents." 

"  And  yet  Braxon  writes  me  that  the  sura 
hitherto  paid  is  totally  insuflncient.  That  a  third 
more,  at  least,  is  necessary,  if  I  would  have  him 
maintained  as  a  gentleman's  son  should  be." 

Mrs.  Danbridge  was  about  to  reply  to  this 
remark,  when  her  attention  was  diverted  by  see- 
ing some  one,  half  hidden  from  view,  among 
some  hushes  on  the  brow  of  a  steep,  broken 
ledge  of  rocks,  which  formed  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque contrast  to  the  field  of  waving  grain  that 
swept  round  its  base. 

"  Who  can  it  be?"  said  she,  pointing  towards 
the  spot  with  looks  of  alarm  ;  for  it  was  said  that 
Indians  had  been  recently  seen  lurking  in  a  piece 
of  woods  at  no  great  distance. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  tell  so  far  ofT,"  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge replied  ;  "  but  it  is  a  woman,  I  think,  so 
don't  be  alarmed." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  woman,  as  I  can  now  see  by  her 
dress." 

As  they  continued  to  regard  her  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity,  and  with  some  alarm  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Danbridge,  she  crept  to  the  verge 
of  the  rocky  ledge  and  prepared  to  descend. 
They  watched  her  with  intense  interest,  for  it 
was  an  undertaking  involving  imminent  peril. 
But  she  did  not  hesitate.  Grasping  the  bushes, 
she  threw  herself  boldly  over  the  edge  of  the 
dizzy  height.  Availing  herself  of  hero  and  there 
some  inequality  of  the  steep  descent  as  a  foot- 
hold, though  to  do  so  she  was  often  obliged  to 
let  herself  down  by  means  of  the  tangled  and 
matted  vines,  which  found  root  in  some  deep 
fissure,  she  accomplished  the  descent  with  aston- 
ishing celerity. 

Just  as  her  feet  touched  the  ground,  a  deep, 
fierce  yell,  more  like  the  baying  of  a  pack  of 
blood-hounds  than  anything  human,  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  sunset  hour.  It  was  a  sound  that 
Mrs.  Danbridge,  many  years  previous,  had  once 
heard,  and  it  now  thrilled  every  nerve  with 
horror. 

"  The  savages — they  are  close  at  hand,"  said 
she,  with  white  lips. 

"  No,  not  very  near,  I  think,"  replied  Mr. 
Danbridge,  affecting  a  calmness  he  did  not  feel. 
The  person,  whoever  it  was,  whose  hazardous 
descent  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice  they 
had  been  watching,  the  moment  the  terrific  cry 
was  heard,  crouched  so  closely  to  the  ground 
that  she  could  not  be  seen. 

Tho  sound  died  aw.iy,  and  all  was  silent  again 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  there  was  another  cry, 
wild  and  fierce  as  the  first,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
those  listening,  full  of  exultation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, evidently  at  a  greater  distance,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Danbridge  breathed  more  freely,  and  in 
a  measure  succeeded  in  soothing  the  servants 
who  had  gathered  round  them,  some  of  whom 
were  almost  wild  with  terror.  Readily  influ- 
enced, they  soon  forgot  their  alarm,  and  chatted 
gaily  among  themselves,  their  attention,  in  the 
meantime,  being  more  or  less  directed  towards 
her  who  had  let  herself  down  from  the  rugged 
height,  with  a  bold  recklessness  which  must  have 
been  inspired  by  desperation. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  nftcr  a  moment's 
hesitation,  as  if  deliberating  whether  to  cross  the 
field  of  grain,  or  take  a  foot-path  which  skirted 
one  side,  she  decided  on  the  path,  rightly  imag- 
ining that  the  facilities  it  afforded  would  more 
than  make  up  for  the  shorter  distance,  obstructed 
as  it  was  by  the  rich  lu.xuriance  of  the  grain. 

"  She  appears  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  being 
pursued,"  said  Mrs.  Danbridge,  in  a  low  voice 
to  her  husband.  "  I  am  expecting  every  minute 
to  see  Indians  appear  in  sight." 

"  If  they  do  we're  not  unprepared  for  them," 
he  replied. 

"  I  can't  imagine  who  it  can  be,"  lialU  Mrs. 
Danbridge.     "Juba,  can  you  tell  who  it  is  ?" 


"  Dat  be  Minda,  de  galdat  live  wid  de  widder 
Pemberton,  ober  by  de  woods,"  replied  Juba. 

"Minda?  She  was  here  last  winter  to  help 
Flora  sew." 

"  Dat  she  was,  and  dat  was  when  Pelus  found 
out  how  powerful  bright  her  eyes  is." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  ostensibly 
addressed  to  his  fellow-servanta  ;  though  he  took 
good  care  to  speak  so  loud  that  all  might  hear. 
Pelus,  a  handsome  mulatto,  did  not  condescend 
to  do  anything  more  than  to  cast  on  Juba  a  look 
of  ineffable  disdain  ;  who,  on  his  part,  wholly 
unmindful  of  this  silent  token  of  disapprobation, 
saw  with  secret  elation  that  Mr.  Danbridge 
turned  away  to  conceal  a  smile. 

By  this  time  Minda,  who  was  a  pretty  mulatto 
girl,  had  arrived  within  speaking  distance.  Her 
long  black  hair  was  streaming  over  her  shoulders 
in  wild  disarray,  her  eyes  were  dilated  and  spark- 
ling with  excitement,  and  the  red  blood  glowed 
like  fire  through  the  brown  which  slightly  tinged 
her  cheeks.     She  stopped,  panting  for  breath. 

"  Tho  Indians  !  the  Indians  !"  she  exclaimed, 
the  moment  she  had  recovered  her  breath,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  speak. 

"  We  were  aware  that  they  could  not  be  far 
distant,"  replied  Mr.  Danbridge,  calmly.  "  In 
what  direction  are  they  from  here?" 

"  They  are  on  their  way  to  Mrs.  Pemberton's, 
if  not  already  there,  and  they  will  either  murder 
her  and  little  Myra,  or  carry  them  off." 

"At  any  rate,"  replied  Mr.  Danbridge,  "I 
will  see  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it." 

He  knew  that  he  was  the  only  one  in  that  vi- 
cinity who  could  be  looked  up  to  at  such  a  time, 
and  naturally  resolute,  energetic  and  self-pos- 
sessed, he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  emergency. 
It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  for  him, 
and  such  of  the  men  belonging  to  tho  plantation 
as  could  be  of  service,  to  arm  themselves  with 
rifles  and  bayonets,  which  he  always  made  a 
point  of  having  kept  in  good  order,  that  they 
might  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  Others 
who  lived  near,  ho  knew  would  join  them. 
Meanwhile,  Minda,  who  had  now  arrived  close 
to  the  house,  proceeded  with  great  volubility  to 
tell  why  she  had  come. 

She  had,  she  said,  at  Mrs.  Pemberton's  re- 
quest, gone  to  gather  some  berries,  which  grew 
in  great  plenty  near  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  house.  A  boy,  the  only  servant  except 
herself,  set  out  to  go  with  her,  but  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  go  back,  because  her  mistress  and  the 
child  were  alone. 

She  filled  her  basket,  and  entered  the  edge  of 
the  woods  to  rest  herself  in  the  shade.  In  a 
minute  or  two  she  heard  voices.  They  came 
nearer,  and  she  soon  ascertained  that  there  were 
two  persons,  and  that  they  were  Indians.  For- 
tunately, a  dense  thicket  intervened  between  her- 
self and  them,  and  ignorant  of  her  proximity, 
they  seated  themselves  so  near  the  opposite  side, 
that  she  could  overhear  what  they  said. 

Though  she  did  not  perfectly  understand  their 
language,  she  knew  enough  to  make  out  that 
they  had  ventured  near  the  margin  of  the  woods 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering ;  a  party  of 
their  companions  being  secreted  at  some  little 
distance,  awaiting  the  result.  They  decided  that 
it  would  be  best  for  their  first  onslaught  to  bo 
made  on  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Pemberton,  who, 
as  they  appeared  to  know,  was  a  widow  ;  and 
that  their  farther  depredations  should  be  regu- 
lated by  their  good  or  ill  success. 

They  counted  on  little  resistance,  the  inhab- 
itants, as  they  supposed,  having  from  long  being 
unmolested,  neglected  to  furnish  themselves  with 
the  means  of  defence.  As  they  were  about  to 
return  to  their  comrades,  ono  of  them  c.".ught 
sight  of  the  basket  of  berries,  and  darted  for- 
ward to  secure  it.  Minda  knew  that  if  she  re- 
mained where  she  was,  the  moment  he  turned  ho 
must  inevitably  see  her.  She  dared  not  attempt 
to  roach  the  house  through  the  open  fields  and 
pastures,  or  to  conceal  herself  in  the  woods. 
There  was  only  one  alternative,  and  that  a  nearly 
hopeless  one. 

A  ledge  of  rocks,  high  and  steep,  was  before 
her,  screened  from  view  by  the  embowering  fo- 
liage of  vines  and  trees.  She  had  ascended  it 
many  times  in  search  of  violets  and  columbines 
for  little  Myra  Pemberton,  and  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  every  foothold  aflfordcd  by 
tho  broken,  and  to  Ihc  unpractised  eye,  nearly 
impcrceplible  path,  by  which  the  summit  could 
alone  be  gained 

Tho  Indian,  after  obtaining  the  basket,  did  not 
turn  in  season  to  sec  her  plunge  in  among  the 
bushes,  though  the  flutter  and  rustle  of  leaves, 
or  the  swaying  aside  of  branch  or  spray,  imped- 


ing her  progress,  indicated  the  course  she  had 
taken.  They  both  started  in  pursuit  of  her,  but 
when  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous 
height  she  was  beyond  their  reach,  and  they  at 
once  saw  that  her  strength  and  agility  were  equal 
to  maintaining  the  advantage  she  had  gained. 

She  dared  not  waste  even  the  single  second  of 
time  it  would  hare  required  to  look  back,  and 
when,  after  regarding  her  a  few  moments  in  si- 
lence, one  of  them  nttered  a  deep,  guttural 
sound,  expressive  of  anger  and  disappointment, 
and  then  turning  on  his  heel,  was  followed  by 
his  comrade,  she  supposed  them  to  be  pressing 
closely  npon  her  steps.  To  her  surprise,  when 
she  had  gained  the  shelter  of  some  bushes  on  tho 
opposite  verge  of  the  ledge,  where  she  was 
obliged  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  she 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  them  ;  yet  imagining 
that  one  of  them,  at  least,  might  be  near,  she 
dared  not  for  a  single  instant  forego  her  vigilance 
and  caution. 

Before  she  had  half  finished  her  narration, 
Mr.  Danbridge  and  his  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
endued  with  a  portion  of  his  own  courage  and 
resolution,  were  on  their  way.  As  Mrs.  Dan- 
bridge, Minda,  and  the  female  servants,  together 
with  those  whoso  age  unfitted  them  to  join  in  the 
expedition,  were  watching  their  receding  forms, 
they  saw  a  faint,  lurid  light  gleam  through  tho 
trees  surrounding  Mrs.  Pemberton's  dwelliTjg.  It 
grew  brighter  every  moment. 

"  They've  set  fire  to  the  house,"  said  Minda, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  0,  if  Mr.  Danbridge  had 
only  been  five  minutes  sooner." 

Scarce  a  minute  had  passed,  when  simulta- 
neous with  a  yell,  which  imagination  might  have 
likened  to  the  cry  of  demons,  spires  of  vivid 
flame  shot  upwards,  revealing  through  an  open- 
ing among  the  trees,  the  dusky  forms  of  the  In- 
dians running  hither  and  thither,  or  dancing  round 
the 'fire  in  a  manner  expressive  of  wild  and  fierce 
exultation. 

Their  savage  and  tnninlinons  joy  was  at  its 
height,  when  suddenly  a  shower  of  rifle  balls, 
sped  by  unseen  hands,  foil  amongst  them.  A 
number,  including  their  leader,  fell  to  rise  no 
more,  and  others  were  wounded.  So  intent  had 
they  been  on  their  work  of  destruction,  and  at 
thesametime  so  little  fearful  of  being  interrupted, 
that  Mr.  Danbridge  and  those  with  him,  by  the 
help  of  bushes  and  trees,  or  whatever  else  would 
cover  their  approach,  had  thus  fortunately  turned 
their  exultation  into  dismay  and  confusion.  On 
their  way  they  had  been  joined  by  a  few  stout, 
determined  men,  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  by  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands  had  gained  the  humble 
though  comfortable  homes,  which  conid  be  seen 
here  and  there. 

The  wild  tumult  into  which  the  Indians  were 
thrown,  was,  as  Mr.  Danbridge  thought,  suf- 
ficient proof  that  not  only  their  leader  had  fallen, 
but  that  there  was  no  other  party  near  from 
whom  they  could  expect  aid. 

There  were  a  number  of  random  shots  by  the 
Indians,  and  a  few  hatchets  thrown  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  assailants,  and  then,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  oflf  any  of  the  valuable  articles 
they  had  removed  from  the  house,  previous  to 
setting  it  on  fire,  they  fled,  carrying  with  them 
their  wounded. 

"  Save  my  mistress  and  little  Myra,"  had  been 
whispered  by  Minda  to  Pelus,  as  he  passed  her 
with  his  polished  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
plume  of  red  feathers  in  his  cap,  looking,  as  she 
thought,  very  brave  and  handsome. 

"  If  it  can  be  done  I  will,  or  I'll  give  you  leave 
to  call  me  coward,"  was  his  answer. 

His  first  care  now  was  to  redeem  his  promise, 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  Mrs.  Pemberton 
and  her  little  daughter,  or  of  Tilly.  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge had  not  forgotten  them  ;  and  with  much 
anxiety  as  to  their  fate,  he  joined  in  the  search. 
"  It's  my  opinion  that  they  made  their  escape 
when  the  savages  first  came  in  sight,"  said  one 
of  the  men. 

"  Or  they  might  have  hid  away  somewhere  in 
the  house,  and  perished  in  the  flames,"  remarked 
another. 

"  Which,  pficr  all,  horrible  as  even  the  thought 
of  it  is,  would  he  better  than  to  be  carried  off 
captive,  and  be  tortured  to  death,  as  some  of  the 
prisoners  are,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

At  that  moment,  some  one,  just  discernible 
through  the  cloud  of  smoke  waficd  in  that  direc- 
tion, from  the  still  burning  timbers  of  the  house, 
seemed  in  a  hesitating  manner  to  be  moving  to- 
wards them. 

"  It's  one  of  the  red-skins  lurking  round  and 
watching  us,"  faid  one,  and  he  raised  his  rifle  to 
lire. 
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"  No  no,"  exclaimed  Juba,  "  it  bo  Tilly.  My 
eyes  is  sharp  enough  to  see  his  great  white  tcef 
troo  do  smoko,  which  bo  a  sign  that  Missus 
I'cmb'ton,  and  'specially  de  leetlo  one  he  sot 
pcch  jrreat  store  by,  is  come  to  no  harm  ;  'cause 
he  wouldn't  grin  so  cf  de  sobagcs  had  killed 
'em." 

Juba  was  right.  By  this  time  Tilly  had  ar- 
rived 80  near  that  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  as  to  his  identity. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Danbridge, 
llio  others  ceasing  their  clamorous  questions 
when  they  heard  him  speak,  Tilly  said  that  half 
au  hour  after  he  left  Minda,  lie  saw  an  Indian 
near  tlie  edge  of  the  woods,  and  thinking  there 
must  bo  more,  run  home  with  all  |iossible  speed. 
He  arrived  in  season  fjr  Mrs.  Temberton  to 
reach  a  place  of  safety,  carrying  the  child  in  his 
arms,  before  the  Indians  came  in  sight. 

An  hour  later,  Mrs.  I'emberton  and  Myra,  a 
lovely  child  between  three  and  four  years  old, 
were  welcomed  to  the  home-circle  at  the  Dan- 
bridge  Plantation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARRIVAL   OF    TWO    GUESTS. 

Passing  over  an  interval  of  fourteen  years, 
briugs  us  to  the  period  made  memorable  by  tho 
French  and  Indian  war.  As  far  as  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge  W.1S  concerned,  or  the  members  of  his 
house"  /id,  this  intermediate  time  was  marked 
witK  out  few  changes.  One  of  these  fow  was  the 
dcceaeo  of  Mrs.  Pemberton ;  who,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  her  dwelling,  had,  with  her  daughter,  at 
the  earnest  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan- 
bridge,  continued  to  reside  with  them.  Myra  was 
ten  years  old  when  her  mother  died ;  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge  having  long  before  that  event  been  ap- 
pointed the  child's  guardian  by  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton's  request. 

It  was  the  last  of  June,  and  the  heat  had  been 
oppressive  during  the  day  ;  but  now  the  sun  was 
low  in  the  west,  and  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  and  drifted  in  at  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  apartment  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Danbridge  were  sitting. 

"It  is  now  more  than  nineteen  years  since  I 
left  England,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  laying  aside 
a  book  he  had  been  reading. 

"Your  son  at  that  time  was  a  year  old,"  re- 
marked his  wife. 

"  Yes,  and  I  sometimes  regret,  poor  as  the  op- 
portunities for  education  arc  in  this  country  com- 
pared with  those  in  England,  that  I  hadn't  sent 
or  gone  for  him  myself,  when  I  had  fully  made 
up  my  mind  to  reside  here." 

"  I  wish  you  had.  I  have  always  had  some 
misgivings  about  that  Braxon,  and  have  some- 
times doubted  whether  he  was  exactly  the  person 
to  be  tho  tutor  of  a  boy  who  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  parental  control." 

"  And  there  was  a  time,  you  know,  when  I  dis- 
trusted him." 

"  You  mean  when  ho  wrote  to  you  relative  to 
the  allowance  for  Percy's  expenses  V 

"  Yes,  but  subsequently  he  made  the  matter 
all  fdir  and  plain.  He  has  always  been  a  punc- 
tual correspondent,  and  has  never  failed  to  enter 
into  all  those  minute  details,  which,  as  he  rightly 
judged,  would  bo  so  satisfactory  to  me." 

"  And  Percy  has  never  failed  to  write 
regularly." 

"  Never.  Well,  if  I  have  done  wrong  in  plac- 
ing too  much  confidence  in  Braxon,  it  may  not 
yet  bo  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  Let  me  sec ; 
if  my  last  letter  was  received  at  the  time  it 
should  have  been,  we  may  begin  to  look  for 
them  in  about  a  week." 

"  You  expect  Braxon  to  accompany  your 
son?" 

"  Yes ;  Percy  wrote  that  he  should  like  to  have 
him,  as  you  may  recollect,  and  so,  I  suppose,  it 
was  arranged  accordingly." 

He  turned  his  head  towards  a  window  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  grave,  almost  troubled  look, 
which,  unconsciously  to  himself,  had  overspread 
his  countenance  while  speaking  of  his  son,  at 
once  vanished,  giving  place  to  a  bright,  luminous 
smile. 

"  Look,  Emily,"  said  he,  to  his  wife.  "  Can 
you  imagine  anything  more  spirited  and  beau- 
tiful ■?" 

Her  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  his. 

"  I  knew  that  it  must  be  Myra  you  saw,  iclui  n- 
ing  from  her  ride,"  said  she  ;  "  for  I  have  often 
thought  that,  although  her  features  are  not  regu- 
larly beautiful,  she  was  the  most  lovely  girl  I 
ever  saw.  There  is  something  about  her — I 
hardly  know  what— absolutely  enchanting." 


"  Tho  charm  is  heiglitenod,  no  doubt,"  said 
Mr.  Danbridge,  "  by  her  being  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  the  attractions  so  lavishly  bestowed." 

"  And  then  she  is  so  good,"  remarked  his  wife, 
with  animation. 

No  one,  who  at  this  moment  could  have  seen 
Myra  Pemberton,  would  have  thought  that  their 
admiration,  at  least  as  f,ir  as  external  attractions 
went,  was  exaggerated.  She  was  riding  towards 
the  house  with  that  abandon  and  careless  grace 
which  shovved  that  she  was  au  accompUolied 
horse-woman.  Her  habit  of  a  dark,  lively  green, 
was  well  fitted  to  her  form  of  exquisite  sym- 
metry, and  swept  down  in  graceful  folds  over  the 
slight-linibcd,  spirited  animal  she  rode.  Her 
riding-cap  with  its  wavy  plumes  were  of  the  same 
color  as  her  habit,  and  made  brighter  by  con- 
trast the  rich  vermeil  of  her  checks,  which 
glowed  through  the  brown  curls,  that  tho  fresh 
breeze  was  doing  its  best  to  blow  into  tangles. 

As  sheap|)roaihed  nearer  it  could  be  seen  that 
the  red,  mOist  lips  were  just  full  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  being  moulded  into  that  form  which  gives 
to  the  countenance  a  peculiar  sweetness,  and  in 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  feature, 
the  witchery  lay,  which  Mrs.  Danbridge  a  few 
minutes  previously  had  declared  herself  unable 
to  describe.  In  short,  she  realized  the  perfection 
of  sweet,  careless  girlhood,  though  careless  only 
as  respected  herself;  for  in  her  heart  there  was  a 
deep  fountain  of  tenderness  and  sensibility, 
whose  waters  were  readily  stirred  by  another's 
sorrow. 

"  She  is  already  a  daughter  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  affection,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge ;  "  and  if 
Percy  should  prove  worthy  of  her,  I  caunot  but 
hope  she  may  some  day  be  really  so." 

"  There  can  be  no  fear  on  that  score,"  replied 
his  wife,  "  if  the  son  resembles  the  father.  It  is 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  that  as  Candace 
Atheily  was  bantering  her  about  young  Belford, 
she  turned  to  mo  and  said  she  never  intended  to 
marry,  unless  she  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  someone  as  good  and  noble  hearted 
as  I  did.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  when 
she  made  this  remark,  Percy  was  in  her  mind." 

By  this  time  Myra  had  arrived  near  the  house, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  assistance  of  Juba, 
her  chosen  attendant  whenever  she  rode,  and 
who  was  hastening  to  dismount  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it,  she  slid  from  her  horse,  at  tho 
same  moment,  with  a  graceful  adroitness,  gath- 
ering up  the  long  skirt  of  her  habit. 

An  hour  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danbridge,  with 
Myra  and  Candace  Atherly,  a  young  lady  who 
was  often  their  guest  for  several  weeks  at  a  time, 
were  about  to  seat  themselves  at  tho  table  spread 
ready  for  supper.  They  were  prevented  by  the 
entrance  of  Juba,  who  had  been  deputed  by  his 
master,  as  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period 
among  the  generous  and  hospitable  proprietors 
of  extensive  landed  estates  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
to  look  out  for  travellers  as  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  invite  them  to  pass  the  night,  and 
partake  of  the  liberal  entertainment  at  all  times 
pi-ovidod. 

"  Well,  Juba?"  inquired  Mr.  Danbridge. 

"  Two  young  men  dat  look  like  ossifers,  be 
waitin'  in  de  road,"  was  the  boy's  answer. 

"  Waiting  in  the  road  ?  Why  didn't  they 
come  to  the  house  ?  I  suspect  you  forgot  to  do 
as  I  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  with  a  good 
deal  of  warmth. 

"  No,  Massa  Danbridge,  I  didn't  forget.  I 
tell  'em  how  you  didn't  like  to  hah  de  gentlefolks 
pass  by  an'  not  call,  when  night  was  comin  on, 
'specially  when  dar  might  be  Indians  about,  and 
no  tavern  near." 

"  And  what  did  they  say  then  ?" 

"  Dey  speak  two  t'ree  words  'tween  'eraselves, 
and  den  dey  'quire  where  Cap'n  Mercer  live.  I 
tell  'em  I  didn't  know,  but  would  go  an'  ask 
you,  'cause  you  know'd  eberybody." 

"  You  should  have  said  this  in  the  first  place," 
said  Mr.  Danbridge,  putting  on  his  hat.  "  They 
couldn't  reach  Captain  Mercer's  till  after  mid- 
night, let  them  do  their  best.  I  shall  be  back  in 
a  few  minutes  and  bring  the  gentlemen  with  me," 
he  added,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  I  hope  he  will  be  as  good  as  his  word,"  said 
Myra  Pemberton  ;  "  it  is  so  long  tince  anybody 
has  been  here." 

"  Two  whole  days,"  said  Candace  Atherly, 
who  was  amusing  herself  by  oftering  a  ma<;pie  a 
piece  of  bread  through  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and 
then  withdrawing  it  the  moment  the  bird  at- 
tempted to  seize  it.  "  Your  lonely  life  certainly 
renders  you  an  object  of  compassion." 

"  Two  whole  weeks  jou  mean,  Candace,"  said 
Myra,  earnestly. 


"  I  stand  corrected.  I  forgot  when  I  spoke, 
that  my  brother,  who  left  here  two  days  since,  is 
unworthy  Miss  Peuiberton's  notice." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Candace  t  You  know 
that  I  think  no  one  beneath  my  notice.  Your 
brother  i-i  here  so  often  that  he  seems  like  one  of 
the  family." 

"  If  he  does  seem  so,  you  dislike  him — you 
can't  deny  that  you  do." 

"  I  always  treat  biin  well." 

Candace  was  about  to  make  some  angry  re- 
sponse, when  Mrs.  Danbridge  inteiforcd. 

"Come,  girls,"  said  she,  "all  this  is  very 
foolish,  to  say  the  least.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
enemy  to  peace  of  mind  than  petty  jealousies. 
Myra,  as  she  says,  always  treats  your  brother 
well.  Let  him  bo  content  to  bo  consideied 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  fiicad,  and  cease  teasing 
her  to  accept  him  as  a  lover,  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  find  nothing  to  complain  of." 

Candaco  bit  her  lips  till  tho  blood  almost  start- 
ed beneath  the  pressure  of  teeth  glitteringly 
white  ;  while  her  eyes,  intensely  black,  appeared 
to  be  literally  glowing  with  a  fiery  heat.  And 
yet  her  answer  to  Mrs.  Danbridge  was  soft  and 
smooth. 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  madam,"  said  she. 
"  I  shall  think  of  what  you  have  said,  and  en- 
deavor to  profit  by  it." 

Mrs.  Danbridge  had  no  time  to  note  the  wide 
contrast  between  her  looks  and  the  humility 
which  sho  succeeded  in  throwing  into  her  voice, 
as  she  replied  in  phrase  at  once  so  hypocritical, 
for  the  steps  of  Mr.  Danbridge  and  the  two  trav- 
ellers, whom  he  had  persuaded  to  accept  his  hos- 
pitality, were  even  then  at  the  door. 

Tho  anger  of  Candace,  for  the  time  being, 
was  lost  in  curiosity,  largely  mingled  with  sur- 
prise, at  their  entrance.  This  last  feeling  was 
fully  shared  by  Mrs.  Danbridge  and  Myra,  for 
the  younger  of  the  two  travellers  bore  so  marked 
a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Danbridge,  that  it  could 
not  have  escaped  the  eye  of  tho  most  casual 
observer. 

His  figure,  finely  developed,  resembled  in  all 
respects  that  of  Mr.  Danbridge,  except  that 
there  was  still  a  lack  of  that  compactness,  which 
a  greater  number  of  years  than  he  had  yet  seen 
could  alone  give.  Nor  did  the  resemblance  end 
here.  His  finely  cut  features  wore  tho  same  frank 
and  open  expression,  and  indicated  a  similar 
firmness  and  decision  of  character.  His  hair, 
black  and  glossy,  fell  in  the  same  rich,  wavy 
masses  round  his  broad,  white  forehead,  and  his 
skin,  through  which  glowed  the  free  and  health- 
ful currents,  coursing  through  his  veins,  was  the 
same  dark,  almost  olive  hue. 

"  It  must  be  Percy,"  said  Mrs.  Danbridge  to 
Myra,  who  stood  close  by  her  side. 

','  Yes,  it  must  he,"  replied  Myra,  in  the  same 
low  voice,  while  her  heightened  color  showed  her 
agitation. 

So  completely  had  their  attention  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  younger  traveller,  that  they  had 
scarce  noticed  his  companion,  who  was  a  fine, 
soldierly  looking  man,  who  could  not  have  been 
less  than  a  dozen  years  his  senior. 

Mr.  Danbridge  now  presented  the  last  named 
gentleman  to  his  wife  and  the  two  young  ladies, 
as  Ensign  Clayton,  and  then,  in  the  same  quiet 
manner,  which  showed  his  utter  unconsciousness 
of  the  striking  resemblance  he  bore  to  himself, 
he  introduced  the  other  as  Mr.  Anvers,  a  young 
gentleman  from  >ew  England,  who,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Captain  Mercer,  a  fnond  of  his  father, 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant  in  an  expedition 
then  in  contemplation  against  the  Indians. 

Mrs.  Daubridge  was  disconcerted  by  an  an- 
nouncement so  diflfereut  from  what  she  had  an- 
ticipated, and  welcomed  their  young  guest  with 
evident  embarrassment.  She,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  getting  the  better  of  this  feeling, 
and  so  well  seconded  her  husband's  genial  hos- 
pitality, as  to  make  the  two  strangers  feel  quite 
at  home. 

Though  Anvers  was  not  bashful,  he  was,  as 
became  his  youth,  modest  and  unassuming  ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  required  some  skill  and  tact  on 
the  part  of  his  entertainers  "  to  draw  him  out." 
When  they  had  succeeded  in  this,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  his  mental  as  well  as  physical 
training  had  been  carefully  attended  to.  Young 
as  he  was,  it  wtxs  found  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation that  he  had  already  had  some  military  ex- 
perience ;  while,  as  was  afterwards  attested  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  his  quick  eye,  unerring  rifle,  and 
power  of  endurance,  showed  that  it  had  been  to 
some  purpose. 

When,  at  a  late  hour,  they  separated  for  the 
night,  it  was  with  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem 


and  good  will,  which  subsequently  required  littla 
fostering  to  ripen  into  a  regard,  which,  without 
exaggeration,  might  have  been  termed  parental 
on  the  part  of  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Danbridge,  and  on 
his,  an  affection  which  stopped  but  little  short 
of  the  filial  love  he  had  ever  bestowed  on  his  rt>- 
puted  parents,  and  who  were  really  so,  for  aught 
he  knew  to  tho  contrary. 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  so  lovely  a  being 
as  Myra  Pemberton,  and  one  like  Anvers,  rich 
in  personal  attrtvctions,  and  in  all  good  and  no- 
ble qualities,  to  say  nothing  of  those,  which  in 
accordance  with  the  exigences  of  the  times,  took 
a  strong  hold  on  popular  fiwor,  could  be  thrown 
together  for  even  a  few  brief  hours,  without  re- 
garding each  other  with  sentiments  far  removed 
from  indifference. 

"  it  is  very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Danbridge,  in- 
voluntaiily  giving  voice  to  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind,  after  tho  young  ladies  and  tho  guests 
had  withdrawn. 

"  What  is  strange?"'  asked  Mr.  Danbridge. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  almost  perfect  resem- 
blance which  this  young  Anvers  bears  to  you." 

"Tome?" 

"  Yes.    Were  you  not  conscious  of  it?" 

"  Well,  I  did  once  or  twico  think  that  his  face 
was  not  unlike  the  one  1  sometimes  see  in  the 
looking  glass." 

"  Not  only  his  face,  but  his  form  is  like  yours. 
Y'our  voices  are  alike  too.  Before  you  intro- 
duced him  I  thought  it  wiis  your  son.  I  was 
never  more  disappointed  in  my  life  than  when  I 
found  1  was  mistaken." 

"Any  person  would  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  a  son  like  him.  I  can  ask  nothing  better  for 
Percy  than  that  he  may  be  like  him." 

"  Neither  can  I.  Didn't  I  hear  him  promise 
you  that  ho  would  remain  with  us  a  few  days?' 

"  Yes, —  when  I  found  it  wasn't  necessary  for 
him  to  join  his  regiment  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
I  succeeded  in  persuading  him  into  the  belief, 
that  it  would  bo  as  well  for  him  to  pass  the  inter- 
mediate time  here  as  elsewhere." 

"  Percy  may  come  before  he  leaves." 

"  Yes,  he  may.  I  regret  more  and  more  that 
when  I  left  England  I  suffered  him  to  remain." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AN    nNEXPECTED    MEETING. 

The  splendor  which  a  golden  sunset  had 
spread  over  the  western  sky,  was  fast  yielding  to 
the  gloom  of  night,  when  two  travellers  drew  up 
their  weary  horses  in  front  of  a  log  house.  It 
was  of  the  better  class,  and  stood  near  the  mar- 
gin of  a  sparkling  stream,  tributary  to  one  of  the 
larger  rivers  emptying  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
They  were  Englishmen,  and  had  recently  come 
to  America  in  one  of  the  vessels  employed  by 
the  British  for  the  transportation  of  troops  to  aid 
the  colonies  in  their  war  with  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies. 

One  of  the  travellers  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  lifd  by  half  a  score  of  years.  His  face,  of  that 
firm  texture  which  gives  depth  and  decision  to 
the  furrows  stamped  by  time,  care  or  passion, 
was  longer,  less  massive,  and  with  none  of  tho 
ruddiness  common  to  the  genuine  Saxon  type. 
So  far  from  it,  that  when  seen  in  profile,  there 
was  even  what  might  have  been  called  a  gipsey 
cast  to  his  physiognomy.  The  extremely  light 
color  of  his  eyes,  however,  as  they  gleamed  from 
beneath  their  thick,  overhanging  brows,  conflicted 
with  the  impression  thus  produced,  and  at  the 
same  lime  excited  surprise,  that  orbs  so  colorless 
should  emit  such  keen  and  fiery  glances. 

But  his  mouth,  more  than  any  other  feature, 
was  the  true  exponent  of  his  character.  It  was 
expressive  of  sagacity,  determination  and  cour- 
age, such  as  when  joined  to  energy  and  perse- 
verance, seldom  fail  to  accomplish  a  favorite 
purpose.  As  to  the  means  employed,  one  per- 
mitted to  share  his  confidence  would  have  found 
that  he  was  not  over-scrupulous.  That  he  was 
crafty,  might  have  been  seen  in  various  ways ; 
even  by  the  manner  his  head  was  set  on  his 
shoulders. 

His  fellow-traveller  was  much  younger  than 
he  was,  being,  apparently,  not  more  than  twenty. 
There  was  little  in  his  appearance  to  attract  at- 
tention. Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  was  decidedly 
commonplace.  With  little  or  no  manifestation 
of  tho  shrewdness,  energy  and  other  qualities 
which  gave  character  to  the  countenance  of  his 
associate,  there  was  yet  a  certain  general  resem- 
blance between  the  two,  though  of  a  nature  so 
vague  and  shadowy,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  de- 
scription.   In  short,  he  was  one  of  those,  who, 
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with  cautions  and  skillful  management,  could  for 
the  most  part  be  held  in  complete,  not  to  say  ab- 
ject control,  by  a  will  strong  and  energetic  as 
that  possessed  by  his  companion.  Kot  that  in 
certain  cases,  he  was  destitute  of  a  full  measure 
of  obstinacy  ;  but  weak,  indolent  and  supine,  he 
was  willing  not  only  to  have  some  one  to  lean 
on,  but  to  point  out  the  course  he  was  to  pursue. 
Joseph  Price  and  his  wife  were  well  pleased  with 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  arrival  of  the 
travellers,  to  exercise  their  hospitality,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  those  social  qualities,  which,  owing  to 
their  lonely  and  secluded  situation,  they  could 
seldom  gratify. 

This  was  made   apparent  by  the  warmth  and 
heartiness   with    which    they    were    welcomed. 
Even  the  servant,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
stabling  the  horses,  evinced  an   alacrity  in  the 
performance    of  his    task,   which 
showed   that   any  incident  which 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  daily 
routine,  was  hailed  with  delight. 

Mrs.  Price  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed, when,  on  their  entrance, 
she  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  the 
elder  stranger,  for  she  felt  that  he 
possessed  few  of  those  genial  qual- 
ities, by  means  of  which  the  true 
gentleman,  without  compromising 
his  dignity,  diffuses  light  and 
warmth  through  the  social  circle. 
She  availed  herself  of  the  first  op-  ^^ 

portnnity  to  communicate  this  im-  ^^ 

pression  to  her  husband.  ^-; 

"  He    is    one    of  those    upstart  .  7; 

gentry,"  said  she,  "that  delight  in  f:" 

putting  down  those  they  think  be-  J;'_ 

neath  them  still  lower  than  they  ~^ 

are.     The  evening's  enjoyment  I  g 

promised  myself  when  I  saw  him  == 

and  the  other  one  ride  up  to  the 
door  will  turn  out  to  bo  a  poor 
affair  after  all,  I'm  afraid." 

"Never  mind,  Margaret,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  he  nor  the  youngster  will 
nardly  be  so  uncivil  as  to  be  rude 
to  us  beneath  our  own  roof."  -^ 

"At  any   rate   he'll    be    close- 
mouthed,"  said  she.     "  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  will  tell  us  a  single  word  _^-lM; 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world." 

To  her  surprise,  she  found  that 
she  was  mistaken.  The  moment 
her  husband  re-entered  the  room, 
he  commenced  making  various  re- 
marks and  inquiries  relative  to  the 
country  and  iJic  war  in  which  the 
colonies  were  engaged,  and  finally 
asked  if  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Danbridge  lived  near. 

"  The  only    gentleman   I  ever 

heard  of  by  that  name,"  replied 

Price,  "  lives  over  fifty  miles  from 

l>ere." 

^Kff^    "  So  far  as  that  ?     Does  he  you 

""^      refer  to  own  a  large  plantation  I" 

"  Yes,  he's  one  of  the  greatest 
landholders  in  Virginia ;  and  what 
is  better  than  that,  for  it  has  gained 
him  the  respect  and  good  will  of 
everybody,  far  and  near,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  upright,  noble-hearted 
gentlemen  in  the  country." 

"  What  kind  of  a  road  is  there 
between  here  and  where  he  lives  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  a  horse-path  part 
of  the  way,  and  not  very  good  at 
that." 

"  Is  there  any  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  Indians  1" 

"  There's  reason  to  fear  that 
there  is  ;  but  if  you  have  an  idea 
of  going  there,  and  they  should  mo- 
lest you,  the  best  thing  I  can  think 
of  for  yon  to  say  to  them  is,  that 
you  are  on  your  way  to  the  planta- 
t'on  of  Mr.  Danbridge,  and — as  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  are — that 
you  are  his  friend." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  ;  of  course 
I  am  his  friend  ;  while  this  young 
gentleman  is  something  more.  He 
is  Mr.  Danbridge 's  son." 

"  His  son  ?  It  must  be  the  one, 
Margaret,"  said  Price,  turning  to 
his  wife,  "that  I've  heard  you  say 
was  in  England  to  be  educated." 

"  The  same,"  said  the  stranger, 
speaking  so  quickly  that  she  had  no 
time  to  answer.  "  I  was  his  tutor." 

"  Then  your  name  must  be 
Braxon,"  said  Mrs.  Price.  "  Be- 
fore 1  was  married  I  used  to  live 
near  Mr.  Danbridge's  plnniatioii, 
and  often  heard  you  mentioned," 

"  Yes,  Braxon  is  my  name.  Mr. 
Danbridge  has  a  second  wife  I  be- 
lieve— a  lady  he  found  in  this  country." 

"  He  has.  It  is  now  more  than  a  dozen  years 
since  he  was  married." 

"But  this  young  gentleman  still  continues  to 
be  an  only  son,  docs  he  not?" 

"  Yes,  an  only  uliild." 

"  He  has  an  adopted  daughter,  however." 

"No." 

"  I've  been  told  so  since  I  arrived  in  America. 

"  It's  a  mistake.  Miss  Mjra  Pemhcrton,  the 
rich  heiress,  must  be  the  jonng  lady  referred  to. 
Mr.  Danbridge  is  her  guardian.  She  has  been 
in  bis  family  ever  since  the  was  a  little  child." 

"A  rich  heiress,  did  yon  say?" 

"  Yes,  a  fortune  fell  to  her  mother  very  unex- 
pectedly a  lew  years  before  she  died." 

Braxon's  faie  on  hearing  this  lighted  up,  and 
be  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  bis  companion, 
whom,  for  the  sake  of  <onvtnience,  it  will  for 
the  present  be   necessary   to  designate  by  the 


name  of  Percy  Danbridge.  Braxon  was  about 
to  inquire  farther  respecting  her,  when  a  large, 
tall  woman  glided  in  at  the  door,  which  had  been 
left  ajar,  and  without  speaking,  took  a  seat  among 
the  shadows  which  had  gathered  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  room,  and  which  the  light  of  the 
one  dim  candle  burning  on  the  table  could  not 
penetrate.  Mrs.  Price  invited  her  to  lay  aside 
her  cloak,  but  she  declined,  and  appeared  to  be 
careful  to  keep  it  so  arranged  as  to  muflJle  the 
lower  part  of  her  face.  In  half  an  hour  supper 
was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Price  invited  her  to  take  a 
seat  at  the  table,  which  was  spread  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment. 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "I  dined  late,  and  have  no 
need  of  food — only  of  rest." 

"  You  arc  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?" 
"  I  am.     Can  I  remain  here  to-night  V 


of  whom  they  saw  nothing  more  after  supper, 
bad  teen  gone  full  three  hours. 

It  was  near  mid  daj-,  and  the  heat  was  begin- 
ning to  be  oppressive,  when  they  alighted  from 
their  horses,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  shade 
of  a  wide  spreading  oak  which  grew  by  the  way- 
side. Tlicy  bad  turned  their  horses  loose  that 
they  might  crop  the  grass,  of  which  there  was  an 
abundance,  and  were  partaking  of  some  refresh- 
ment, with  which  they  had  provided  themselves, 
when  they  were  startled  by  a  voice  behind  them. 

"I'm  here  before  you,  Hamish  Braxon,  if  I 
did  have  to  come  afoot." 

Had  Braxon  been  stung  by  a  poisonous  rep- 
tile he  could  not  have  recoiled  more  suddenly. 
The  next  moment  he  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  person  who  had 
spoken.     It  was  the  same  woman  who  bad  en- 
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"  Certainly,  if  you  can  put  up  with  our  ac- 
commodations, which  will  be  poor,  for  the  two 
gentlemen  mean  to  stay,  I  expect." 

"Fatigue  will  make  sleep  sweeter  than  a  soft 
bed.  Ill  the  morning  I  shall  rise  with  the  lark, 
and  be  oft." 

"Does  that  woman  live  anywhere  near'?" 
asked  Braxon,  when  Mrs.  I'ricc  entered  the  room 
where  sujiper  was  served. 

"No,  she  is  a  stranger." 

"If  I  didn't  know  that  it  couldn't  be  so,  I 
would  say  that  I  had  heard  that  voice  before  to- 
night," suid  Braxon. 

"So  would  I,"  said  Percy;  "and  I  know 
where  I  heard  it  too." 

"  One  like  it,  you  mean,'  said  Braxon,  with  a 
look  evidently  meant  to  put  a  stoj)  to  the  subject. 

It  was  somewhat  later  in  the  morning  than 
Braxon  intended  it  should  be,  when  be  and  Dan- 
bridge resumed  their  journey,  and  the  woman. 


tered  the  domicil  of  Price,  and  who  had  carefully 
kept  in  the  obscure  corner  to  prevent  being 
recognized. 

"  You  don't  seem  glad  to  see  me,"  said  she, 
before  Braxon  had  so  far  got  the  better  of  his  as- 
tonishment as  to  bo  capable  of  speaking. 

"I  wasn't  expecting  to  see  you,"  he  replied. 
"  1  supposed  you  safe  in  Old  Kngland." 

"  I  would  have  laid  a  wager  of  a  hundred 
guineas  last  night,  when  wo  were  at  Price's,  that 
that  w.as  Sib  Finchley's  voice,"  said  Percy. 

"You  thought  to  slip  through  my  fingers," 
said  she,  without  paying  any  uliention  to  the 
young  man's  remark.  "  You  arc  cunning,  but 
I'm  a  match  for  you  any  day.  The  vessel  I 
came  in  was  a  better  sailer  than  yours,  and  I  ar- 
rived three  days  before  you.  I  saw  you  when 
you  landed,  watched  your  movements,  and  find- 
ing that  you  were  going  to  set  out  for  the  rich 
planter's,  thought  I  would  travel  the  same  road." 


"  Yon  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble." 
"And  you  are  of  the  same  mind?"  said  she, 
turning  to  Danbridge. 

"  1  think  you  might  as  well  have  staid  where 
you  were ;  but  it  is  all  one  with  me,"  was  his 
answer. 

"  You  may  be  mistaken  about  that.     Were  I 

so  minded,  I  could  whisper  a  few  words  in  your 

ear  that  would  rouse  you  from  your  indifference." 

"  Why  don't  you  then  ?     I  am  willing  to  hear 

whatever  yon  have  to  say." 

"  When  it  suits  my  purpose  you  shall  know." 
Here  Braxon  interposed. 
"  Do  you  know  what  you're  saying  V  said  he, 
sharply 

"  I  never  speak  without  knowing,  and  I  know 
when  to  stop  without  your  checking  me.  The 
time  is  past,  Hamish  Braxon,  for — " 

"  Please  remember  that  my  name 
is  Robert." 

"  Hamish  is  the  name  your 
father  gave  you,  and  I  shall  call 
you  by  it  when  it  suits  me.  As  I 
was  saying,  the  time  is  past  for  mo 
to  tremble  and  cringe,  when  I  see 
the  red  fire-spark  in  your  eye. 
Your  ascendancy  over  me  has  long 
been  at  an  end.  I've  got  the 
weather-gage  of  you,  and  shall 
cither  take  him  into  confidence,  or 
be  paid  for  my  silence." 

"  You  have  lost  your  senses  I 
believe." 

"No,  I  think  not." 
"  Step  this  way." 
As  he  spoke,  he  seized  her  by 
the  arm  so  suddenly  that  involun- 
tarily she  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
-„  his  hand.     It  was  only  for  a  mo- 

:^^^  ment.  She  freed  herself  from  his 
grasp  with  a  look  of  mingled  scora 
and  loathing,  and  she  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded to  a  spot,  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  oak  that  what  tliey  said 
could  not  be  overheard. 

"  Danbridge,"  said  Braxon, 
looking  back  to  where  the  young 
man  stood,  regarding  them  with  a 
look  such  as  showed  that  he  was 
somewhat  roused  from  his  almost 
habitual  apathy ;  "  Danbridge," 
said  he,  "  remain  where  you  are 
and  be  patient.  All  this  shall  be 
^  ^--  explained  to  you  at  a  proper  time." 
"  Which  means,"  said  Dan- 
bridge, muttering  to  himself,  "  that 
you  intend  to  mystify  me  .still  more 
deeply.  No  matter, — ho  has  my 
true  interest  at  heart,  or  rather  his 
own,  which  is  the  same  thing  to 
me,  if  I  am  right  in  thinking  that 
his  and  mine  are  so  woven  together 
that  the  welfare  or  ruin  of  one,  will 
involve  the  same  to' the  other." 

"Well,  Hamish,"  said  Sybil 
Finchley,  "  what  are  you  going  to 
deal  out  now — p  r  o  m  i  s  o  s  or 
threats  ?" 

"  I  simply  wish  you  to  listen  to 
reason." 

"  Better  listen  to  it  yourself" 
"I  believe  that  I'm  not  in  the 
habit  of  letting  passion  or  caprice 
influence  rac.     I  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing a  cool  head,  at  any  rate." 

"  Yes,  and  a  colder  heart.  For 
all  that,  your  perceptions  are  less 
keen  and  clear  sometimes  than  you 
may  imagine.  Now  that  lad  who 
stands  yonder,  hides  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  under  an  appearance 
of  indifference — so  ranch,  that  it 
may  some  day  prove  troublesome 
to  you." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ho  has  curiosity, 
when  you  are  by  to  excite  it." 

"  It  was  excited  without  my  in- 
terference— how,  I  don't  know — 
long  before  you  left  England.  Now 
take  my  advice ;  let  him  know  all. 
It  will  bind  him  to  your  interests 
more  strongly  than  anything  else." 
"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  advice.  I've  been  disturbed 
and  perplexed  enough  by  you.  I 
wasn't  such  a  fool,  even  twenty 
years  ago,  not  to  foresee  the  trouble 
it  would  bring  upon  me  by  your 
getting  possession  of  a  secret, 
which,  if  it  so  pleased  you,  you 
could  turn  to  my  harm." 

"  'Twa«  none  of  my  seeking. 
You  should  have  made  yourself 
certain  that  no  one  was  within  ear- 
shot, when  you  undertook  to  tempt 
my  brother  to  crime." 

"Undertook  and  succeeded." 
"  Don't  be  too  certain.  But  go  your  own  gait, 
Hamish  Braxon,  and  I  will  go  mine.     I  will, 
however,  warn  you  that  I've  a  secret  that  will 
prove  worth  your  while  to  pay  for,  and  that  at  a 
high  rate," 
"  Do  you  think  I'm  made  of  gold  ?" 
She  threw  out  her  hand  towards  Danbridge, 
who  was  reclining  in  a  loungiug  attitude  under 
the  oak. 

"  Do  you  suppose  me  such  a  simpleton  as  to 
think  I  don't  know  that  you  mean  to  make  him 
your  banker  ?"  said  she. 

"  He  will  have  nothing,  only  what  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge pleases  to  give  him." 

"  And  that  wilfbe  no  niggardly  allowance." 
"  It  remains  to  be  proved." 
"  Yes,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  to  know  the 
result.     So  don't  attempt  to  deceive  me.   If  you 
do,  you  may  repent  when  it  is  too  late."     Say- 
ing thus,  she  turned  to  leave  him. 
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"  Stay,"  said  he.  "  That  secret  you  value  at 
so  high  a  rate — what  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  one  that  I  can  keep." 

"As  you  please  ;  but  I  shan't  pay  for  your  si- 
lence, unless  I  know  it  can  benefit  me." 

"  The  real  Percy  Danbridge  is  not  dead." 

"You  are  certain  of  it?" 

"As  certain  as  I  am  that  he  who  for  nineteen 
years  has  been  called  by  his  name,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment sitting  under  yonder  tree." 

"  Tour  brother  dared  to  deceive  me,  then  V 

"  He  did.  He  was  bad  enough,  and  hard- 
hearted enough  ;  but  thank  heaven,  he  wasn't 
like  his  coldblooded  tempter.  Ho  had  a  few 
drops  of  humanity  in  his  heart." 

"  WTiere  is  he  now  t" 

"My  brother r' 

"  No,  young  Danbridgo." 

"I  don't  know." 

"  You  can,  at  least,  tell  me  whether  he  is  in 
this  country  or  Old  England." 

"  If  I  pleased  I  could  ;  but  I  shall  answer  no 
questions   concerning  him.     If  you  find  him,  it 
will  bo  without  my  aid." 
|to  be  continued.] 

CASTLE  OF  SEGOVIA. 

There  is  not  probably  in  the 
world  a  more  picturesque  struc- 
ture than  the  Alcazar,  or  Castle 
of  Segovia,  Spain,  so  faithfully 
delineated  on  the  preceding 
page.  The  projecting  turrets, 
the  recesses  and  archways, 
catching  light  and  flinging 
shadows,  the  bold  height  and 
massive  dimensions  of  the  for- 
tress, combine  to  fill  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  and  thrill  his 
bosom  with  delight.  It  rises 
from  the  summit  of  an  im- 
mense rock  near  the  aqueduct, 
and  looks  down  into  a  deep  ra- 
vine, at  the  foot  of  which  flows 
the  narrow  and  winding  river 
Eresma.  Its  history  is  deeply 
interesting.  It  was  first  founded 
by  Alphonse  the  Wise,  who 
lived  within  its  walls,  and  to 
whom  bj-  far  the  greater  part  is 
attributed,  though  it  underwent 
many  changes  during  the  tur- 
bulent reign  of  Juan  II.  Later 
still  it  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Herrera,  the  architect 
of  the  Escurial,  who,  though 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
genius,  still  had,  like  Michael 
Angelo,  a  profound  disdain  for 
the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
and  never  troubled  hiraselt  to 
preserve  the  original  idea  of 
any  buildings  with  whose  res- 
toration he  was  entrusted.  This 
unfortunate  egotism  shows  it- 
self particularly  in  the  court- 
yard, the  balconies,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  grand  staircase  ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  beautiful  spiral 
staircase  which  leads  to  the 
donjon  remained  uninjured,  and 
under  the  first  few  steps  was 
discovered  a  heap  of  broken, 
but  very  curious,  arms  of  great 
antiquity.  The  Alcazar  was 
put  into  splendid  repair  between 
the  years  1453  and  1458,  by 
Henrique  the  Fourth,  who  lived 
in  it  and  kept  his  treasures 
there.  At  his  death,  Andr<?  do 
Cabrera,  the  governor,  and  who 
had  proved  himself,  at  a  very 
early  period,  a  friend  to  Isa- 
bella, possessed  the  fortress, 
and  wivs  in  consequence  most 
influential  in  contributing  to 
her  accession.  The  latter  is- 
sued fiom  it  in  state  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1474,  and  was 
then  proclaimed  Queen  of 
Castile.  In  1476,  the  popula- 
tion of  Segovia  rose  up  against 
Cabrera,  when  the  queen  rode 
out  dauntlessly  into  the  midst 
of  the  insurgents,  and  immedi- 
ately reduced  them,  by  her 
presence  of  mind  and  her  ma- 
jestic bearing,  to  silence  and 
submission.  Charles  was 
pleased  with  the  resistance 
made  by  the  Alcazar  against 
the  Coiniineros,  in  1520,  kept  it 
up  in  a  befitting  maiui(-r,  and 
his  son,  Philip  11.,  had  the  st loons  redecorated. 
The  Alcazar  was  given  up  to  the  crown,  in  I7(i4, 
by  the  hereditary  Alcalde,  fie  t^oiule  (le  Chiiic- 
hon,  whose  ancestor  hud  given  Charles  the  First 
of  England  so  hospit-nble  a  welcome  in  it. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  of  Segovia  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  magnificence  of  its 
exterior.  Many  apartments  are  decorated  with 
delicate  traceries  and  pendant  ornaments,  in  the 
style  of  the  Alhambra,  and,  like  those  of  the  Al- 
cazar of  Seville,  were  executed  by  Arabian 
workmen  during  the  Christian  dominion  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  in  many  places  the  crowns 
of  the  kings  of  Castile  may  be  seen,  surrounded 
by  Latin  mottoes  and  extracts  from  the  Koran. 
The  most  remarkable  apartments  are  the  cham- 
ber of  Alphonso  XI.,  and  the  portrait  gallery,  so 
called  from  a  3er.e.4  of  figures  carved  in  wood 
and  painted,  representing  the  kings  and  heroes 
of  Castile  and  Leon,tioin  the  time  of  the  Goths 
to  Juanna  the  Mad.  These  figures  are  fifty-two 
in  number.  In  the  first  story  a  small  room  is 
shown,  perhaps  less  richly  decorated,  but  not  less 
elegant,  than  the  others,  where  a  tragic  circum- 


stance is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1326.  As 
the  story  goes,  a  lady  of  the  court  of  Ilcnry  III., 
having  approached  the  balcony  with  the  infant 
Don  Pedro  in  her  arras,  accidentally  let  him  fall, 
and  he  was  dashed  to  pieces,  many  hundred  feet 
below,  on  the  rocks  of  the  river  Eresma.  Ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  the  unfortunate  lady 
precipitated  herself  from  the  same  window; 
others  state  that  Henry  III.  ordered  her  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. However  this  may  have  been,  a  monu- 
ment in  the  chapel  records  the  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, and  represents  the  child  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand — certainly  a  singular  kind  of 
plaything  for  an  infant,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  cause  of  his  death.  The 
chapel  also  contains  an  "Adoration,"  executed 
in  a  masterly  style  by  Bartolomeo  Carducho. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  the  Castle  of 
Segovia  has  been  used  as  a  military  school. 
After  having  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  royal  res- 
idence, it  became,  under  the  house  of  Austria,  a 
state  prison,  and  was  used  for  that  purpose  up  to 
the   convention   of  Bergara.     The   side   which 


Rervant,  and  after  turning  Catholic,  then  Protes- 
tant, and  afterwards  again  Catholic,  he  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  creed,  and  became  a  pasha 
and  generalissimo  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's 
troops.  He  found  it  impossible,  however,  un- 
scrupulous and  skilled  in  every  wile  and  artifice 
as  he  was,  to  preserve  his  dignities  and  good  for- 
tune to  the  end,  for  at  Tangicrs  a  miserable 
hovel  is  shown,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
almost  positive  want,  at  a  great  age,  having  de- 
voted his  last  years  to  the  cultivation  of  plants 
and  flowers. 

On  the  7th  of  June, ,  General  Frere  en- 
tered Segovia,  and,  though  he  met  with  no  resis- 
tance whatever,  ordered  it  to  he  sacked.  Its 
prosperity  was  then  entirely  dependent  on  its 
wool,  but  the  flocks  were  soon  consumed  by  a 
ravenous  French  soldiery  ;  and  at  present  it  only 
possesses  a  few  poor  cloth  manufactories  in  the 
subnrb  of  San  Lorenzo.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1829,  to  introduce  some  improved  machinery, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  hand-loom  weavers. 
The  manufactures  of  Segovia  are  used  by  the 


to  discover  a  comfortable  conveyance  across  the 
snows  of  Guadarrama,  which  separate  it  from 
Madrid,  would  be  quite  fruitless.  During  three 
months  of  the  year,  it  seems,  like  many  Alpine 
animals,  to  exist  in  a  lethargic  sleep.  Segovia 
lives  within  itself  among  its  mountains,  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  political  and  social  convulsions 
which  agitate  the  rest  of  ihe  peninsula.  Far 
diflterent  is  it  in  summer^when  the  town  is  all 
life  and  brilliancy.  That  is  the  time  to  study 
the  remains  of  antiqnitv  which  Segovia  jealously 
preserves  within  itself  against  the  attacks  of 
men,  who  are  more  destructive  than  even  time. 

Generally  speaking,  Segovia  is  very  cold,  as  it 
is  above  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  population  which,  at 
one  time,  exceeded  thirty  thousand,  does  not 
now  amount  to  nine  thousand.  It  was  the  fa- 
vorite town  of  the  Romans,  who  built  the  noble 
aqueduct  which  the  Spaniards  have  now 
strangely  called  the  "  Bridge  of  Segovia."  It  is 
an  almost  Cyclopean  work,  constructed  of  enor- 
mous masses  of  dark  gray  granite,  joined  to- 
gether without  any  cement,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  about 
thirty  feet  \\ihoAght at  Azoquejo. 
We  say  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  sand  which  has  accumula- 
ted at  its  base  takes  much  from 
its  real  elevation.  Not  a  blade 
of  grass  has  sprung  from  the 
interstices  of  tlie  stones,  and 
their  soinhie  color  adds  much 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  structure. 
It  has  always  been  a  vexed  and 
disputed  point  among  antiqua- 
ries whether  it  was  Adrian  or 
Vespasian  who  constructed  tbia 
aqueduct ;  and  no  inscription 
has  ever  been  found  which 
could  throw  the  smallest  light 
on  this  very  obscure  snbject. 
We  will  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  two  luqiotheses  ; 
it  would  be  neither  an  interest- 
ing nor  a  profitable  investiga- 
tion ;  but  wo  shall  content  our- 
selves with  mentioning  that 
through  it  a  small  river,  the  Rio 
Frio,  flows  to  Segovia,  and 
near  the  convent  of  San  Ga- 
briel, over  that  portion  of  the 
structure  which  is  called  the 
"  Bridge,"  consisting  of  320 
arches,  of  which  35  were  re- 
stored during  the  reign  of  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic.  It  is  only 
at  deep  valleys,  as  at  the 
Azo//ucjo,  that  these  arches  are 
found,  since  on  the  hill  side  the 
water  Hows  through  a  simple 
channel  of  stone.  This  struc- 
ture has  the  advantage  over 
many  other  antiquities  of  being 
now  as  useful  as  it  was  the  first 
day  it  was  finished  ;  and  will 
probably  endure  for  ages  to 
come  if  it  is  able  to  resist  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  ad- 
joining houses,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  period  of  Henry  III., 
and  niiich  admired  for  their 
Gothic  fronts.  At  the  back  of 
these  houses,  the  piers  suppoit- 
ing  the  aqueduct  have  been 
undermined  to  form  cellars 
and  store-rooms,  and  in  other 
jilaces  the  water  has  been  con- 
ducted over  the  side  by  small 
canals  to  the  gardens  and  fields 
on  cither  hand,  at  the  risk  of 
seriously  injuring  the  founda- 
tions by  the  continued  dripping 
and  moisture  of  the  water. 
But  in  Spain  such  trifles  are 
never  considered  worthy  of  a 
thought.  The  streets  of  Se- 
govia are  filled  with  fragments 
of  antique  sculpture,  probably 
dating  from  the  lime  of  the 
Lower  Empire. 
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overlooks  the  town  is  pierced  with  narrow-grated 
loopholes,  which  give  but  little  light  and  air,  and 
no  view  but  that  of  a  small  portion  of  the  sky. 
In  the  donjon  several  built-up  cells  are  shown, 
and  the  dark  mouths  of  many  dungeons,  which 
have  never  been  fully  explored. 

Although  this  was  a  pri,son,it  occasionally 
happened  that  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  he  placed  within  its  walls  were  treated  more 
as  princes  than  prisoners  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  de  Ripperda,  the  descendant  of  a  Dutch 
family,  but  a  naturalized  Spaniard,  and  the 
prime  minister  of  Philip  V.,  who  having  by  his 
intrigues  fallen  into  disgrace  with  his  royal  mas- 
tor,  had  the  most  sumptuous  apartments  of  the 
Alcazar  assigned  to  him  as  his  prison,  with  a 
monthly  allowance  of  three  hundred  doubloons, 
at  that  time  considered  an  enormous  sum.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  such  is  the  love  of  liberty 
in  the  human  heart,  that,  dissatisfied  with  this 
urideserved  generosity  towards  him,  the  wily 
minister  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  from 
one  of  the  balconies  of  the  Alcazar  with  the  aid 
of  a  young  woman  of  Segovia,  and  his  French 


poor  only,  for  the  rich  import  their  stufl's  of  good 
quality  from  abroad.  And  yet  this  is  a  city  ot 
that  Spain  which  boasts  of  possessing  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  !  She  seems,  however,  to 
forget  that  this  order  was  instituted  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  as  a  mark  of  his  preference  for  his 
substantial,  manufacturing,  intelligent  towns, 
over  a  feudal  nobility  that  represented  naught 
but  ignorance,  pride,  poverty,  and  idleness. 

The  city  of  Segovia,  of  which  the  castle  is  the 
grand  feature,  is  built  in  a  most  delightful  situa- 
tion among  the  mountains,  and  as  ancient  as 
Burgos,  Salamanca,  or  Valladolid,  which  have 
the  poetic  assurance  of  having  been  founded  by 
Hercules.  It  has  suffered  less  from  foreign  inva- 
sions or  civil  war  than  either  of  its  Castilian 
sisters.  Although  warlike  when  occasion  offered, 
it  has  never  striven  to  rival  its  neighbors  either 
in  power  or  dominion.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
little  attention  is  directed  towards  it,  although 
merited  on  more  than  one  account.  Though 
connected  with  the  Spanish  capital  by  two  roads, 
it  makes  no  attempt  to  extend  the  circle  of  its 
external  relations  ;  and  in  the  winter  any  attempt 
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The  charming  picture  on  this 
page  has  been  accurately  re- 
duced from  a  large  engraving, 
after  a  celebrated  painting  by 
Sir  Edward  Landseer.  The 
three  figures,  the  little  girl,  the 
pet  fawn,  and  the  pet  kitten, 
arc  very  happily  rendered, 
and  the  whole  composition 
is  graceful  and  masterly. 
The  fawn  is  at  perfect  liberty,  dragging  the  rib- 
bon which  adorns  rather  than  fetters  him,  and 
smells  at  the  cake  offered  by  the  child,  with  a 
sort  of  disdainful  air,  as  if  it  was  rather  a  favor 
to  his  mistress  to  eat  it.  The  cat,  with  the  play- 
fulness of  her  age,  sports  with  the  animal's  rib- 
bon. We  cannot  give  too  great  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  relations  of  children  with  domestic 
animals,  those  "humble  inferiors,"  as  a  distin- 
guished writer  styles  them.  It  affords  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  of  protection  and  fraterniu-,  an 
exercise  of  benevolence  which  creates  good  hab- 
its. Gentleness  to  animals  whose  lives  depend 
on  ours,  which  have  a  place  in  our  householit, 
animating  its  daily  routine,  is  at  once  just,  kind 
and  generous.  We  thus  learn  patience,  affection, 
gratitude;  entrusted  with  the  happiness  of  living 
beings  we  are  initiated  into  the  great  responsibil- 
ity which  will  press  on  a  more  advanced  age, 
when  we  are  entrusted  with  the  happiness  of  our 
fellows.  Domestic  animals  are  the  last  link  in 
the  family  chain  by  which  we  ascend  to  domes- 
tic duties  and  joys,  which  in  turn  conduct  to 
the  public  joys  and  duties  that  fill  up  existence 
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[Written  for  BMlou's  Pictorial.] 
NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

BT   CBABLES    STEWAKT. 

On  Starry  wings,  hope"?  angel-herald  flvio^, 

Proclaims  the  adrent  of  tbe  glnd  New  Year, 
And  from  afar,  the  Old  Year,  pale  and  djlni;, 
Ilugfi  bis  white  shroud  and  totters  to  his  bier. 
Then  hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  glad  New  Year, 
Who  springs  to  his  throne  with  a  shout  and  a  cheer; 
Whose  brow  is  bright 
With  a  rosy  light, 
Whose  sceptre  is  a  talisman, 

With  joy  irradiate ; 
Crowned  with  a  wreath  of  purple  vine, 
With  faith  divine, 
And  health  elate ! 
Bells  are  ringing,  hope  np.iprlnging, 

Flasheth  f.ist  and  free, 
Gladness  flinging,  hearts  are  singing 

New  Year's  jubilee! 
Behold  the  broad  river  in  joyous  display, 
Like  shadows  the  skaters  whirr  wildly  awaj  ! 
Bright  faces  uplifted 
Bloom  everywlicrc, 
As  ang  'Is  had  sifted 
The  sunshine  there 
And  amid  their  hair, 
All  light  and  uiu^^ic  and  all  life  and  motion ! 
Enchanting  spell  of  beauty  and  of  bliss 

On  life's  charmed  ocean. 
And  old  earth  sends  up  from  her  happy  heart 
A  prayer  of  praise, 
And  a  shout  of  joy, 
Prom  the  laughing  boy  at  tho  bonfire's  blaze, 
And  even  old  age, 
With  his  face  so  sage. 
Writ  oyer  with  lines  like  an  ancient  page. 
Grows  red, as  in  youth,  with  the  bonny  rays; 
And  the  voices  in  the  sky 
Now  are  low  and  now  are  high. 
Bat,  high  or  low.  are  h.ippy  a-s  the  day  is  long. 
Little  tongues  in  music  lift, 
With  a  glad  "  my  New  Y'ear's  gift!" 
And  '*  A  happy,  happy  New  Year'*'  is  the  burden  of  the 
song. 
May  this  year,  so  bright  in  youth, 
Still  unfold  in  peace  and  truth ; 
And  that  right  vanquish  might  let  us  ever  preach  and 
pray. 

God  be  with  thee,  reader  dear, 
May  you  Dnd  the  glad  New  Year 
Erer  bright  and  always  happy  as  her  flrstausplclous  day. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

The  Tragedy  of  Rachel  Gove's  Life. 

BY    MARGARET   VEBNE. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  have  never  heard  of  Rachel 
Gove,  Maggie  V 

"  Not  only  possible,  but  quite  true.  Tell  me 
about  her." 

"  Well.  The  story  is  not  a  long  one.  Sit 
down  hero  beside  me  on  the  turf,  and  I  will 
tell  it." 

We  ■vFcre    off  on    an  afternoon  ramble — my 
aweet  blueeycd  friend,  Annie  Chester,  and  my- 
self.    It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  days  of  the  In- 
dian summer — soft,  golden  and  bland.     We  had 
wandered  miles  away  from  the  village,  and  were 
standing  in  the  heart  of  a  picturesque  wooded 
valley,  which,  gaudy  with  its  autumn  drapery  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  sloped  away  on  cither  side  of  a 
quiet  stream,  that  glided  along,  dividing  the  vale 
into  halves,  like  a  winding  blade  of  blue  steel. 
It  was  a  desolate,  lonely  spot,  in  spite  of  the  gay 
verdure,  the  dimpling  water,  and  tho  mellow  Oc- 
tober sunshine  which  sifccd  down  through  the 
rainbow-like  foliage,  like  a  mist  of  rarefied  gold. 
A  low  brown  cottage,  half  fallen  into  ruins,  stood 
by  the  brook — so  near  that  one  side  of  its  dilapi- 
dated roof  leaned  over  and  scowled   at  its  mir- 
rored   counterpart    in    the    water.     Btfore    its 
stained  and  battered  door,  a  mountain-ash  tree 
lifted  its  boughs,  heavy  with  clusters  of  scarlet 
berries.     The    autumn    wind    had    heaped    up 
mounds  of  decaying  leaves  in  the  narrow  door- 
yard,   and  the  autumn  sun  crimsoned  the  few 
straggling    vines   of   ivy    which  festooned   the 
broken  window,  till  they   looked  like  climbing 
tongues   of  flame.     It  was   a  strange   place  to 
choose  for  a  human  habitation,  albeit  a  singularly 
beautiful  one ;  and  looking  about  me,  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  curious  fancy,  a  feeling  us  if  only  a 
world-weary,  perhaps  a  world-hating  and  misan- 
thropic spirit  could  have  selected  such  a  place 
for  its  home ;  as  if  these  bloodred  ladders  of  ivy 
curtained  rooms   in  which  a  human  heart  had 
bled  and  broken,  a  human  spirit  wailed  itself  to 
death.     I  mentioned  my  involuntary  thought  to 
my  companion,  telling  her  that  the  wild  mourn- 
fulncss  of  the  spot  was  turning  my  brain,  and 
prging  her  laughingly  to  return  home  with  me. 
She  answered  my  gayety  with  a  smile,  and  an 
exclamation    which    led    to    the    conversation 
recorded  above ;  and  then,  drawing  me  down  to 


ft  seat  beside  her  on  tho  soft  tuif,  pushing  her 
gipscy  hat  back  from  her  forehead,  till  its  broad 
blue  ribbons  mingled  with  the  brown  of  her  float- 
ing hair,  while  the  sunlight  drifted  over  her  re- 
clining figure,  and  mottled  with  .specks  of  gold 
the  white  arms  she  had  crossed  upon  my  knee, 
she  told  me  the  sad  story  of  Eachel  Govo. 

"  She  was  a  hard,  cruel,  bitter  woman,  M.ng- 
gic,  as  I  first  remember  her ;  hard,  and  crael,  and 
bitter,  as  women  feldom  are.  Her  neighbors 
shunned  her  with  an  instinctive  dread,  and  little 
children  fled  from  her  presence  with  white  faces 
and  trembling  hearts,  rcojjlc  named  her  '  crazy 
Rachel,'  and  this  ■«'as  her  home.  I  can  call  back 
very  distinctly,  her  singular  face — palo,  cold  and 
inexpressibly  haughty.  Her  thin,  almost  color- 
less lips  had  a  frozen  look,  as  if  no  genial  hu- 
man smile  had  ever  rippled  across  their  rigid  out- 
lines, no  tender  human  kiss  ever  warmed  them 
into  redness.  Her  large,  dark  gray  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  a  restless  fire — a  wrathful,  vindic- 
tive, passionate  light— such  a  glance  of  fierce 
anguish  as  you  might  imagine  would  flash  up 
into  the  strong,  undazzled  orbs  of  a  soaring 
eagle,  when  the  sportsman's  arrow  has  struck, 
quivering,  into  its  inmost  heart.  She  was  very 
beautiful  in  her  girlhood.  I  have  seen  many 
handsome  women  in  my  life,  but  never  one  more 
dazzlingly  lovely  than  Rachel  Gove,  in  her 
youth."' 

"  But  how  could  you,  Annie,  who  never  saw 
her  till  she  was  middle-aged,  judge  so  positively 
of  her  appearance  before  you  were  born  V  I  in- 
terrupted, with  the  impatience  of  a  skeptical 
listener. 

"  From  her  portrait.  It  hap])cned  in  this  way  : 
One  spring  she  was  prostrated  by  a  low,  nervous 
fever.  Living  so  far  from  the  village,  and 
dreaded  even  by  the  few  who  resided  nearest  her, 
she  actually  suffered  from  neglect,  receiving  none 
of  those  little  attentions  and  delicate  kindnesses 
which,  as  a  general  thing,  neighbors  arc  so  ready 
and  willing  to  bestow  upon  each  other,  in  times 
of  sickness  and  distress.  My  mother,  who  was  a 
thoroughly  kind  hearted  woman,  entirely  in- 
capable of  allowing  any  natural  feeling  of  dislike 
or  prejudice  to  affect  her  at  such  a  time,  heard  of 
her  situation,  and  many  were  the  quieting  cor- 
dials, the  simple,  soothing,  medicinal  drinks,  the 
cups  of  amber  and  crimson  jelly  that  found  their 
way  from  her  store-room  to  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  woman.  These  were  always  accompanied 
by  offers  of  assistance,  which  were  quietly  and 
sometimes  almost  disdainfully  declined.  My 
brothers  had  always  been  chosen  for  these  er- 
rands, but  one  morning  when  they  were  both 
absent,  my  mother  prepared  a  pitcher  of  warm, 
spiced  gruel,  and  tying  my  little  white  sun-bon- 
net upon  my  head,  bade  me  carry  it.  How  well 
I  remember  that  delicious  May  morning.  These 
trees,  so  flamingly  colored  now,  were  green  then, 
and  the  birds  were  just  beginning  to  nest  among 
them.  All  this  long  meadow  was  purple  with 
young  violets  ;  the  dew  glittered  among  them  like 
chains  of  linked  pearls,  and  over  all  arched  a  sky 
intensely  blue.  I  was  too  young  to  feel  any  of 
those  fears  with  which  the  other  children  of  the 
valley  regarded  '  crazy  Rachel,'  but  when  I  un- 
latched tho  ricketty  door,  and  tiptoed  through 
the  narrow,  dark,  silent  hall  to  the  threshold  of 
the  invalid's  chamber,  a  feeling  of  childish  ter- 
ror stole  over  me.  I  found  her  asleep,  and  with 
a  sensation  of  relief,  set  my  pitcher  down  upon 
the  table  by  her  side,  and  turned  eave  the 
room.  But  my  eyes,  which  had  beenr>ving  with 
all  a  child's  instinctive  curiosity,  about  the  dim, 
shaded  apartment,  were  suddenly  caught  by  a 
picture  upon  the  wall — a  picture  which  I  know 
now,  must  have  been  her  portrait.  I  stopped 
still  and  looked  at  it  in  delighted  wonder.  I  had 
seen  but  few  faces  then — beside  those  in  my  own 
simple  home,  and  that  superbly  beautiful  coun- 
tenance was  a  new  and  strange  revelation  to  my 
infant  eyes.  Had  an  angel  suddenly  win,T;cd  his 
flight  down  from  the  white  battlements  of 
heaven  and  stood  transfigured  btfore  me,  I 
could  not  have  regarded  him  with  a  more  admir- 
ing surprise.  Never  shall  1  forget  that  pictured 
face,  or  the  strange  contrast  between  it  and  the 
thin,  ghastly  one  lying  so  white  and  deathly- 
looking  among  the  pillows.  The  full,  ripe  curve 
of  the  scarlet  lips  ;  tho  low  white  brow,  so  like 
the  broad,  rounded  petal  of  a  lily  ;  the  cheeks, 
rose-red  and  dimpled  ;  the  eyes,  with  that  depth 
of  color  which  you  sometimes  see  in  a  gray  cloud 
at  twilight;  the  languishing,  half  lifted  lids, 
fringed  as  heavily  as  those  of  Oriental  women  ; 
the  luxuriant  hair,  half  braids,  half  curls,  tho 
former  wound  like  a  crown  of  braided  gold  about 
her  head,  and  the  latter  fulling  through  it,  and 


clinging  all  about  her  ivory  throat  and  slioul- 
ders,  like  tendrils  and  suns-hine ;  the  soft,  ex- 
quisitely moulded — " 

"  There,  that  will  do  in  the  descriptive  line, 
Annie,  dear!'' I  interrupted  again.  "Pardon 
my  interruption,  but  the  sun  is  getting  low,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  your  story  through  before 
we  go.  I  will  believe  her  everything  beautiful. 
Go  on." 

"  Well,  then.  Impertinence."  My  companion 
pouted  with  a  pretty  show  of  displeasure.  "  You 
shall  have  the  dry  details  and  nothing  more.  As 
yon  have  doubtless  surmised  before  this  time, 
there  is  a  lover  in  the  story.  Her  rare  beauty 
won  her  ninny  admirers,  but,  strange  to  say,  she 
was  not  what  most  any  woman  in  her  circum- 
stances would  have  been — a  coquette.  She  en- 
couraged no  attentions  from  mere  vanity  or  im- 
pulse. Among  all  her  lovers,  there  was  only 
one  whose  coming  flushed  her  checks  and  lighted 
up  her  glorious  eyes.  To  him  she  w.ts  betrothed, 
and  that  she  loved  him  as  few  natures  are 
capable  of  loving,  with  a  passion  well  nigh 
amounting  to  idolatry,  her  blighted  lifd  bears 
witness.  And  he  loved  her.  Fascinated  at  first 
by  her  exceeding  loveliness,  and  thoroughly  won 
afterwards  by  the  simple  purity  of  her  life  and 
character,  it  was  a  source  of  no  small  exultation 
to  him  to  carry  off  the  palm  of  victory  before  tho 
anxious  eyes  of  all  his  rivals.  Perhaps  the  pride 
occasioned  by  his  success,  and  the  unquestioning 
faith  with  which  she  lavished  the  treasures  of 
her  young  heart  upon  him,  lessened  the  prize  in 
his  sight,  for  certain  it  is  he  did  not  value  it  as  a 
true  mat;  should.  He  was  worldly,  scheming 
and  ambitious  to  an  extent  scarcely  dreamed  of 
by  himself,  and  in  this  fact  lay  the  secret  which 
crushed  out  every  pulse  of  tenderness  and  joy 
fronr  the  heart  of  Rachel  Govo. 

"It  is  a  story  that  I  need  not  lengthen  out. 
Rachel's  only  dowry  was  her  beauty,  and  for  a 
wealthy  bride  her  lover  broke  his  plighted  vows, 
bartered  his  manliness,  sacrificed  his  love  and 
his  hopes,  and  wronged  as  tender  a  heart  as  ever 
beat  in  a  woman's  bosom.  At  first,  Rachel  would 
not  believe  the  whispered  reports  about  him  ;  but 
when  at  last  the  fatal  truth  forced  itself  upon  her, 
the  wild  intensity  of  her  anguish  was  pitiful  to 
behold.  She  did  not  pine  and  fade  as  gentler 
women  might  have  done,  or  rally  proudly  and 
recompense  her  lover's  falsity  with  the  womanly 
disdain  it  merited.  Like  one  suddenly  smitten 
blind,  she  groped  about,  helpless  and  bewildered, 
in  the  night  of  her  unexpected  grief  As  her 
love  had  been  intense,  so  was  her  sorrow  and 
despair  bitter  and  ungovernable. 

"  The  marriage  of  her  false  lover  took  place  on 
tho  same  week  and  in  the  same  little  church 
which  had  been  appointed  for  his  wedding  with 
Rachel.  The  bridal  festivities  were  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  Night  after  night  the  mansion  of 
the  bride's  father  was  a  scene  of  splendor  and 
gayety,  but  many  who  were  present  say  that 
Rachel  Gove  was  always  there  among  the  guests 
— the  only  unbidden  and  unwelcome  one. 
Sometimes  when  the  dance  was  at  its  height,  a 
burst  of  mocking  laughter  would  ring  out  above 
the  music,  or  an  invisible  hand  sweep  back  the 
silken  folds  from  the  draperied  windows,  and  a 
white,  wild-looking  face,  pressed  close  against  the 
panes,  peer  in  upon  the  startled  dancers.  Every 
chord  of  the  poor  girl's  heart  had  been  shattered 
by  the  cruel  blow,  and  the  sharp  agony  which 
followed  had  unsettled  her  reason. 

"  Among  the  wedding  gifts  which  loaded  tho 
bride's  table,  she  found  one  morning  a  beautiful 
floral  basket.  It  looked  like  a  perfect  nest  of 
blooms,  as  it  lay  there  among  the  costlier  offer- 
ings, a  dainty  mixture  of  wild  roses,  and  moss 
The  handle  was  of  white  satin  ribbon  knotted  in 
with  evergreen,  and  tho  cover,  starred  With  crim- 
son and  snowy  blossoms,  was  tied  down  at  the 
corners  with  streamers  of  the  same.  With  an 
exclamation  of  delight  and  admiration,  and  won- 
dering who  could  have  originated  a  gift  at  once 
so  novel  and  so  delicate  in  its  design,  the  bride 
lifted  the  beautiful  toy,  and  commenced  untying 
the  ribbons  which  held  tho  cover  in  place.  But 
the  silken  knots  defied  the  skill  of  her  eager  fin- 
gers, and  swinging  the  basket  coquettishly  upon 
her  braceletted  wrist,  she  held  it  up  to  her  hus- 
band and  bade  him  help  her.  Bending  gallantly 
on  one  knee  before  her,  he  undid  the  slender 
fastenings,  and  together  they  took  a  curious  peep 
inside.  With  a  sudden  cry  of  disgust  and  fear, 
tho  bride  tried  to  shake  it  from  her  arm,  but  it 
clung  to  her  paralyzed  fingers  defiantly.  It  was 
full  of  serpents,  wriggling  and  twisting  in  a 
loathsome,  compact  mass.  As  the  young  wife 
recoiled,  shuddering,  one  of  them,  loosened  from 


its  confinement,  glided  up  her  bare  white  arm  and 
over  her  shuddering  shoulders.  She  fainted  from 
excess  of  terror,  and  not  before  her  husband  had 
rend  on  an  enamelled  card  pinned  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  these  words  :  '  Rachel  Gove  curses 
you  both.  Her  hatred  shall  breed  serpents  in 
your  path,  so  long  as  you  live' 

"  She  was  indeed  crazed.  None  but  an  insane 
mind  could  have  planned  and  executed  so  singu- 
lar and  so  terrible  a  revenge.  And  that  curse 
followed  them.  They  moved  away  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  next  that  was  heard  from  them,  he 
had  failed  in  business  and  was  a  poor  man.  He 
never  was  himself  afterward.  Some  strange 
fatality  seemed  to  blight  all  his  plans,  and  follow 
on  his  path  with  unswerving  malevolence.  Ho 
had  children  born  to  him,  but  they  all  died  in 
infancy.  His  wife,  soured  in  temper  by  their 
misfortune,  embittered  his  life  with  reproaches 
and  recriminations.  Driven  by  desperation  to 
the  wine-cup  and  the  gaming-table,  he  gradually 
outgrew,  by  a  life  of  low  deb.tuchery,  all  sense  of 
shame,  all  ambition,  and  all  manliness.  Finally, 
impoverished  and  degraded,  broken  down  in 
health  and  spirits,  with  the  first  shadows  of  old 
age  upon  him — a  city  almshouse  became  his 
home,  and  under  its  roof  of  charity  his  wife  died, 
in  giving  birth  to  a  son — the  only  one  of  their 
children  whom  an  inscrutable  Providence  saw  fit 
to  spare. 

"  And  she — the  woman  he  had  wronged — al- 
though years  restored  to  her  the  blessed  gift  of 
reason,  never  outgrew  the  name  of  'crazy 
Rachel.'  Better  for  her,  had  she  died  in  her 
madness,  for  her  returning  sanity  brought  with 
it  only  a  hardened  heart  and  a  bitter  hatred 
toward  her  race.  All  tenderness,  all  joy,  all  hu- 
man sympathies  seemed  dead  within  her.  Sho 
had  staked  everything  on  that  one  idolatrous 
love,  and  when  that  failed  her,  life  held  nothing 
more  for  her.  Existence  was  a  dreary  blank — a 
dull,  dead,  monotonous  waste,  permeated  only 
by  the  wretched  ambition  to  revenge  her  individ- 
ual suffering  by  a  miserable  spite  against  all  the 
world.  For  this  her  neighbors  disliked  and 
feared  her.  For  this  she  isolated  herself  from 
all  companionship,  and  brought  into  this  lonely 
spot  the  burden  of  her  misanthropic  life. 

"  One  night  a  feeble  old  man  came  to  her  door 
and  asked  for  admittance.  It  was  a  dreary, 
piercingly  cold  December  evening,  following 
a  stormy  day.  The  wind  was  wailing  like  a 
frantic  demon,  and  drifting  the  white  snow  in 
blinding  clouds  through  the  air.  The  old  man 
looked  travel-spent  and  weary,  and  sunk  down 
seemingly  exhausted  upon  the  doorstone,  after 
knocking  feebly  on  the  door  with  his  benumbed 
hands. 

"  '  Who's  there,  and  what  do  yon  want  V  called 
Rachel  Gove,  sourly,  in  answer  to  his  rap. 

" '  In  Heaven's  name,  let  me  in.  I  am  freez- 
ing !'  was  the  reply. 

" '  Not  though  all  the  angels  in  heaven  stood 
by  your  side,'  she  responded  fiercely.  'I  would 
not  lift  a  finger  to  save  the  whole  world  from 
freezing.' 
"  '  But  I  have  travelled  all  day  in  the  storm  with- 
out food  or  rest.  I  am  poor,  and  old,  and  faint 
with  weariness.  The  village  is  miles  away,  and 
I  can  never  reach  it  to  night  alive.  You  will 
not  turn  me  from  your  door  to  perish  I' 

"  The  old  man's  voice  sounded  like  atremulons 
wail,  but  Rachel  Gove's  heart  was  hard  and 
stony.  That  bitter  cry  of  distress  only  hardened 
it  the  more.  In  vain  he  pleaded,  expostulated 
and  prayed.  She  only  laughed  derisively,  and 
piled  wood  upon  her  blazing  fire,  till  the  ruddy 
light  from  the  hearth  shot  out  through  the  uncur- 
tained windows,  and  flickering  redly  upon  the 
snow,  mocked  the  agony  of  the  poor  old  man 
who  was  starving  and  freezing  within  sight  of  it» 
cozy  warmth. 

"  At  last  when  all  his  prayers  proved  unavail- 
ing, he  rose  up  and  tried  to  move  away  toward  the 
village ;  but  faint  with  famine,  cold  and  exhaus- 
tion, ho  could  only  tott»r  forward  a  few  steps, 
and  then  with  a  long,  low,  despairing  groan,  ho 
fell  forward  helpless  upon  the  snow.  And  so 
he  crawled  back  to  the  inhospitable  door,  reach- 
ing up  his  bony  hands  in  a  pitiful,  childish  at- 
tempt to  warm  them  by  the  tantalizing  light  that 
danced  and  wavered  through  the  windows.  All 
night  long  he  crouched  there,  his  head  drooped 
forward  upon  his  breast  in  abject  helplessness  ; 
and  when  Rachel  Gove  opened  her  door  the  next 
morning,  a  stiff,  stark  body  fell  forward  at  her 
feet.  Even  her  fierce,  hard  nature  was  shocked, 
and  she  drew  back  with  an  instinctive  shudder, 
but  when  her  glance  fell  upon  the  ghastly  visage 
of  the  dead  man,  a  sudden  and  terrible  pallor 
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overswept  her  features.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
like  one  paralyzed,  and  then  with  eyes  that 
seemed  bursting  from  their  socketo,  she  sprang 
forward  and  knelt  by  his  side.  A  long,  wild, 
sobbing  shriek  broke  f.-om  her  lips  : 
"  '  Richard  !  llichard !  O,  my  God  !' 
"Then,  with  frantic  haste  and  ^supernatural 
strength,  she  lifted  the  attenuated  form  of  the  old 
man  in  her  arms,  and  carrying  it  in,  laid  it  upon 
her  bed.  She  chafed  the  pallid  temples  and  the 
icy  hands,  and  strove  with  delirious  caresses  to 
bring  back  warmth  to  the  frozen  lips.  She  tore 
open  the  ragged  vest,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
heart.  No  faint  throb  of  remaining  lifo  pulsated 
against  her  palm.  But  as  she  withdrew  her 
hand,  there  clung  to  it  a  long,  soft  tress  of  fair 
hair.  She  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and  again  that 
terrible  cry  of  anguish  floated  out  on  the  clear 
morning  air.  How  well  she  remembered  the  day 
her  lover  cut  it  from  among  her  curls,  as  a  keep- 
sake. All  those  weary  years  it  had  been  lying 
next  his  heart,  and  she  knew  that  in  spite  of 
change  and  desertion,  the  tcndercst  hours  of  his 
life  had  been  true  to  her.  It  was  a  blessed 
thought  even  then  and  there,  and  for  an  instant, 
a  smile  of  inett'ablc  tenderness  flashed  over  the 
wrinkled  face  that  years  of  malice  and  evil  pas- 
sions had  robbed  of  its  beauty.  0,  it  was  piti- 
ful to  see  her  the  next  moment,  covering  tho-e 
rigid  lips  with  kisses,  drawing  the  stiff  arras  up 
about  her  neck,  and  shrieking  deliriously,  as  if 
her  heart  were  forcibly  rent  in  twain  by  the 
remorseful  cry. 

"  '  Dead  !  O,  my  God  !  my  God ! — and  I  hare 
murdered  him  !' 

"  It  was  a  strange  Providence  that  sent  the  false 
lover  back  to  perish  at  the  threshold  of  the  wo- 
man he  had  wronged.  The  neighbors  found  her 
the  next  day  lying  insensible  by  his  side,  her 
head  pillowed  upon  his  frozen  breast,  her  with- 
ered arms  wound  in  a  passionate  clasp  about  his 
neck,  her  long,  gray  hair  loosened  and  floating 
around  her  like  a  veil.  They  thought  her  dead 
at  first,  but  God  had  not  so  ordered  the  ending 
of  her  sad  life.  He  had  work  even  for  her  hands 
to  do. 

"  She  lived,  but  her  heart  was  soficned.  The 
Angel  of  Repentance  stole  into  it,  and  fanned 
away  with  his  white  wings  the  fever  of  hatred 
and  malice  that  had  burned  there  so  many  years. 
She  lived,  bat  it  was  to  become  the  benefactress 
of  the  poor,  the  friend  of  the  needy,  the  counsel- 
lor of  the  erring.  She  lived,  but  her  life  flowed 
thenceforward  in  a  softer  channel.  Over  the 
grave  of  the  man  she  had  cursed,  Penitence 
clasped  hands  with  Peace." 

"And  the  boy — the  old  man's  son — what 
became  of  him  V  I  inquired  eagerly,  as  my  com- 
panion ceased  her  narrative. 

"  She  took  him  from  the  almshouse  and  toiled 
night  and  day  to  give  him  an  education  and  a 
home.  She  was  a  mother  to  him,  and  by  that 
sweet  name  he  learned  to  call  her,  before  she 
died." 

"  And  his  name,  Annie  t    Tell  it  to  me." 

"  He  bears  the  same  that  his  father  did  before 
him — Richard  Ainslie." 

"Richard  Ainslie!"  I  gave  a  great  start  of 
surprise.  It  was  the  name  of  Annie's  betrothed 
lover. 

She  met  my  astonished  glance  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

"  Yes,  Maggie,  the  man  whose  name  I  am 
soon  to  bear,  was  the  son  of  a  city  pauper,  and 
the  protege  of  a  crazy  woman.  But  love  over- 
looks with  disdain  the  accidents  of  birth  and  ad- 
verse fortune.  There  is  not  a  better  or  a  truer 
man  on  the  broad  earth,  and  though  the  blood  of 
princes  flowed  in  his  veins,  I  could  not  become 
his  wife  with  a  purer  joy  or  a  sincerer  pride — my 
own  dear,  brave,  true-hearted  Richard  1" 

She  rose  up  as  she  spoke,  and  looking  up  into 
her  face  so  luminous  with  womanly  tenderness,  I 
saw  that  her  violet  ejes  were  full  of  tears. 


<    ^m^    > 


TWO  LONDON  L.INDM.'UIKS. 

Two  old  London  coffee-houses  have  lately  come 
under  the  hammer.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Rainbow  Tavern,  Ploet  Street,  mentioned  by 
Aubrey,  in  his  Lives,  as  a  coffee-house,  in  the 
days  when  coflfee-houses  first  came  up.  In  1657, 
its  keeper,  James  Farre,  was  presented  "  for 
selling  a  liquor  called  coftee,"  as  a  nuisance.  It 
is  also  referred  to  in  number  16  of  the  Spectator. 
No  buyer  was  found  and  it  was  withdrawn.  The 
same  fate  attended  the  offer  of  "  Tom's  coffee- 
house," Cornhill,  advertised  by  Mr.  Haines. 
This  place  is  almost  coeval  with  the  Rainbow. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  young  merchants  of 
London  resorted  thither ;  and  Garrick  made  it 
his  headquarters.  The  poet  Chatterton,  in  1776, 
dated  from  the  house  a  letter  to  his  sister,  stating 
that  his  then  profession  obliged  him  to  frequent 
places  of  the  best  resort. 


[Written  for  Batlou's  Pictorial] 
VKSI'IiRS. 

BT  JAHIS   raAKKUX  riTTS. 

Like  the  low,  5.id  sound  of  the  wintry  pea, 
Ar  it  booms  atid  brc&ka  on  the  desert  atr&nd, 

la  tbc  dreary  wail  on  the  autumn  lea, 

When  acroi:!  it  sweeps  the  8torui-king*5  band, 

O'er  the  weary  waste  of  my  saddened  soul 

The  mournful  tones  of  an  echo  roll. 

A  etout;  which  I  hear,  as  1  heard  of  yore, 

]u  the  wuiliuj;  cadence.  ^^  no  more,  no  uiore!'^ 

WIicD  the  day  la  done,  and  the  shadows  li« 
Like  ghostly  hands  on  the  joylefls  earth, 

When  my  heart "i^  sole  music  Is  a  sigh, 
And  a  stranger  to  that  heart  is  mirth, 

0,  then  do  I  hoar  that  self-same  strain. 

Which  rises  to  my  breast  again  ; 

And.  wafted  up  from  memory's  shore, 

I  hear  the  echo,  *'  uo  more,  no  morel" 

Alas  and  alas,  O  lips  of  mine, 

That  ever  from  you  such  words  should  fall! 
And  alas,  that  insfcea-i  of  the  ruby  wine, 

I  should  hold  to  you  a  goblet  of  gall ! 
Cry  '■  sorrow,"  poor  soul— 0  heart,  be  not  glad, 
0  cheerUil  eyes,  look  never  so  sad, 
For  I  couut  my  lost  hopes  o'er  aud  o*er, 
With  the  saddened  prelude.  "  no  more,  uo  more ! 


t   »  «  ^   I 


[WriltoD  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  DAY  IN  THE  CARS. 

THE  SAD  EXPERIENCE  OF  MR.  MUFF. 

BY    WILLIAM     O.     KATON. 

"An,  Muff,  how  are  you?"  said  I  to  an  old 
acquaintance  the  other  day,  a  gentleman  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  hill  of  life,  very  quiet  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  and  a  man  who  never  is  visi- 
ble on  public  occasions,  but  courts  the  back- 
ground of  existence,  and  dwells  there  in  relig- 
ious reverence  of  the  past. 

"  Miserably,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he ;  and  indeed 
he  did  look  pale  and  woc-begone,  as  if  he  had  just 
been  shaken  up,  for  once  iu  his  life. 

"  What's  the  matter  1" 

"  I  have  passed  a  day  in  the  ta/s,  since  I  saw 
you,  and  haven't  got  over  it  yet." 

His  expression  of  sickening  horror,  as  he  said 
this,  and  tried  to  draw  his  head  in  between  his 
shoulders,  like  a  cold  man,  or  a  misanthropic 
turtle,  induced  me  to  ask  him  to  relate  his  ad- 
ventures, and  thus  he  was  delivered  : 

"  You  sec  I  was  telegraphed  by  this  deuced 
blind  lightning  of  the  present  age,  that  my  niece, 
Maria,  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  scape- 
grace, and  I  must  come  on  at  once  in  the  cars,  or 
I  would  be  too  late  to  prevent.  I  have  great  in- 
fluence over  the  dear  girl,  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  hopped  into  the  cars  in  a  hurry,  just  in  time,  as 
they  were  starting.  Never  was  in  the  cars  before 
in  my  life. 

"Must  have  been  full  of  novelty,"  said  I. 

"  More  novel  than  interesting,"  sneered  he. 
"  Every  bone  in  my  body  aches  with  the  jolting 
1  got.  For  the  first  forty  miles  or  so,  I  felt  sure 
I  was  a  sacrifice ;  expected  to  go  off  the  track 
every  minute,  and  at  the  first  stopping-place  I 
was  on  the  point  of  getting  out  and  walking 
back,  and  I'm  sorry  I  didn't.  After  that,  I  took 
courage,  and  began  to  admire  my  stoic  fearless- 
ness in  trusting  myself  behind  such  a  ricketty- 
racketty  steam  machine,  whirling  through  the 
country,  perhaps  into  eternity,  at  the  Yate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  But  I  soon  began  to  bless 
the  horse  that  was  thus  to  save  Maria." 

"  That  must  have  been  a  consolation  to  you." 

"  It  was  my  only  one.  A  fat  woman  with  a 
baby,  sat  on  the  seat  with  me.     I  hate  babies." 

" '  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  hold  this 
baby  V  said  she,  bundling  it  into  my  arms,  before 
I  had  a  chance  to  refuse.  J  I  wish  to  see  some 
friends  in  the  next  car  a  moment.' 

" '  Certainly  ma'am,'  said  I,  when  I  couldn't 
help  myself;  and  oft'  went  the  mother.  Her 
minute  lasted  half  an  hour.  O,  the  agony  I  en- 
dured. As  I  expected,  the  little  junk  of  fat 
woke  up,  and  began  to  squawl.  What  could  I 
do  ?  Everybody  thought  I  was  the  father,  and 
looked  daggers  at  me.     Said  one  : 

"'Fool — to  bring  a  baby   without   a   nurse!' 

"  'Pitch  it  out  of  the  window,'  etc.,  etc.,  were 
the  impatient  suggestions  of  others,  and  I — I, 
who  never  had  chick  of  my  own,  and  don't  know 
the  feelings  of  a  father — I  had  to  endure  the 
responsibility  for  a  whole  hour.  When  the 
mother  came  back,  she  did  not  even  thank  me, 
but  looked  mad,  as  she  seized  the  torment,  and 
said  she  was  '  sorry  I  had  woke  the  baby  up !' 

"  I  changed  seats  as  soon  as  I  could,  conscious 


that  I  was  already  the  most  unpopular  person  in 
the  car.     But  I  went  further  and  fared  worse. 

"This  time  I  sat  vis-a-ris  to  a  talkative  man 
His  boots  were  on  my  feat,  and  his  body  on  the 
opposite.  His  mouth  was  full  of  tobacco  and  his 
mind  full  of  nonsense.  He  persecuted  me,  in  a 
loud  voice,  upon  every  imaginable  topic,  and 
every  eye  in  the  car  was  on  me,  as  the  baby 
had  given  me  a  thorough  introduction. 

"  '  Well,'  thought  I,  as  the  chatterer  bored 
away  at  me,  '  somebody  will  be  punching  my 
head,  if  the  cars  don't  go  off  the  track,  for  my 
opinions.  One  way  or  another,  this  ride  will  be 
tlic  death  of  me.'  But  I  thouglit  of  Maria  and 
took  comfort.  By-and-by  I  felt  hungry.  We 
readied  a  station. 

"  •  Cars  stop  five  minutes  for  lunch  !'  cried  the 
conductor,  and  I  followed  the  rest  into  a  saloon, 
where  they  charged  me  fifiy  cents  for  some  cold 
muddy  coffee  and  some  hard-hearted  doughnuts. 
While  I  was  waiting  for  my  change,  '  All 
aboard  !'  was  the  cry,  and  the  cars  started  !  And 
/  started,  without  my  change,  and  ran  a  race 
witli  the  train  for  about  leu  rods,  before  I  could 
catch  up.  The  brakeman  waved  me  back,  but  I 
thought  he  was  holding  out  his  hand  to  help  mo 
in.  I  reached  for  his  hand,  missed  it,  and  tum- 
bled headlong.  He  thought  I  was  run  over  and 
the  train  was  stopped,  when  up  I  popped,  hands 
bloody  and  dirty,  and  got  into  my  car,  everybody 
looking  ill-naturedly  at  me. 

"  '  Try  that  again  and  break  your  neck  !'  said 
the  conductor,  very  wrathy. 

"  I  took  my  scat  very  meekly,  but  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  I  avoided  the  talkative  man. 
Tills  time  I  chose  a  very  quiet-looking  man  for 
my  neighbor,  and  sat  down  opposite  him.  I 
soon  found  he  was  fast  asleep,  for  he  snored. 

"  '  Snore  away  !'  thought  I,  '  so  long  as  you 
don't  talk,  we  can  get  along  like  two  kings.' 

"  I  now  noticed  that  he  had  on  a  dirtv  shirt, 
and  his  hat  bore  significant  vestiges  of  a  late 
shower,  and  was  bent  in. 

"  '  Some  hard  working  man,'  thought  I,  '  rest- 
ing from  his  honest  labors.' 

"  While  I  was  inwardly  reverencing  the  sons 
of  toil,  the  man  woke  up,  from  a  fierce  jerk  of  the 
cars,  which  had  just  given  an  admonitory  death- 
blow to  a  cow  on  the  track.  The  man  woke  up, 
and  fixing  a  malignant  eye  upon  mo,  accused 
roe  of  stealing  his  handkerchief. 

"  At  this  moment  I  discovered  that  he  was 
drunk,  for  his  foul  accusation  was  made  fouler 
by  the  strong  whijf  of  breath  which  conveyed  it. 

"  'I  will  brand  you  as  a  thief!'  said  ho. 

" '  You  are  too  much  brandied  yourself,' 
said  I. 

" '  You  can't  come  any  odds  on  mo,'  replied 
the  fellow,  in  a  louder  tone;  'just  give  mo  my 
handkerchief.' 

At  this  moment  the  conductor  came  along 
and  gave  me  a  hard  look. 

"  '  What's  the  trouble  ?'  demanded  he.  '  Pears 
to  me  you  make  a  deal  of  trouble  in  this  car.' 

"  This  remark  rather  nettled  me,  a  quiet  gen- 
tleman as  I  hope  I  am ;  and  so  I  arose  in  my 
boots,  with  a  dangerous  amount  of  indignation 
and  ill  blood  in  me. 

"'  This  miserable  loafer,'  said  I  to  the  conduc- 
tor, charges  me  with  having  stolen  his  handker- 
chief; though  I  very  much  doubt  that  he  was 
ever  clean  enough  to  own  one.' 

"  My  anger  seemed  to  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  my  accuser,  who,  muttering  that  'he  did  have 
a  red  handkerchief  with  him,  some'eres,'  now  felt 
again,  and  found  it  where  he  had  stuffed  it,  in- 
side the  bosom  of  his  dirty  shirt. 

"  The  conductor  went  away  smiling,  and  I 
moved  to  another  scat,  wondering  what  next. 

" '  Pity  that  ijoitr  friend  is  so  intoxicated,'  said 
a  gentleman,  very  charitably ;  which  expression 
of  sympathy  was  entirely  lest  on  me. 

"  I  now  felt  so  ashamed,  that  I  turned  my  face 
away  from  everybody,  opened  a  -n-indow,  and 
looked  out  to  survey  the  face  of  Nature,  when  a 
cinder  got  into  my  eye.  I  bore  it  as  long  as  I 
could,  and  nearly  rubbed  my  eye  out,  with  no 
effect  upon  the  cinder,  when  I  appealed  to  a  fel- 
low-traveller to  see  if  he  could  see  anything  in 
my  eye.  He  very  amiably  undertook  the  task  of 
investigation,  with  the  encouraging  opening 
remark  that '  his  eyes  wasn't  none  of  the  best.' 

"  '  Roll  your  eye  round,'  said  he,  bending  over 
and  seizing  my  eyelid  with  a  thumb  and  finger, 
like  a  pair  of  tongs. 

"  I '  rolled  my  eye  round,'  and  he  made  sev- 
eral dabs  into  it  with  his  big  bandanna,  when  a 
severe  jolt  of  the  car  nearly  caused  him  to  put 
my  eye  out. 

"'Good  gracious!'  exclaimed  I,  'you  don't 


think  you  can  get  the  whole  baodkerchief  in,  do 

}ou  r 

"  When  I  said  this,  a  general  ro  tr  of  laughter 
from  my  barbirom  fellow-passengers  showed 
\\ov!  much  they  sympathired  with  my  distress. 

"'I  wont  try  any  more  I'  said  the  man,  exas- 
perated at  my  supposed  ingratitude.  'I'll  let 
your  old  eye  go!'  And  he  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  mortal  enmity,  as  he  restored  his  hand- 
kerchief to  its  scabbard. 

"  As  he  called  sty  suffering  optic  '  an  old  eye,' 
I  refrained  from  apologiiing ;  for  I  considered  it 
as  good  an  eye  as  I  ever  had.  O,  how  I  wished 
Maria  was  there,  with  a  corner  of  her  delicate 
pocket  handkerchief!  As  I  thought  of  Maria,  I 
shed  a  few  tears,  and  the  cinder  came  out  with 
them.  '  Some  gentle  spirit  that  knows  Maria, 
has  done  this,'  I  thought. 

"  At  this  stage  of  my  miseries,  a  boy  passed 
through  the  car  with  all  sorts  of  newspapers,  pic- 
torials aud  pamphlets,  distributing  thcra  very 
freely,  and  not  waiting  for  any  pay.  I  consid- 
ered this  gratuitous,  and  took  half  adoccn  of  the 
best,  supposing  the  arrangement  was  'one  of  the 
iuijiroci iHi lUs  on  the  road.'  But  by-and  by  the 
boy  came  back,  and  waited  at  my  side. 

"' Well,  mister!'  said  he,  'when  you've  got 
through  reading,  I'd  like  to  have  my  papers,  if 
you  haint  going  to  pay  me  for  em  !' 

"  This  took  me  nil  aback.  I  didn't  want  the 
papers,  but  I  bought  them,  on  Maria's  accoant. 
Disgusted  with  such  a  series  of  troublesome  mis- 
haps and  mistakes,  I  shut  my  eyes  upon  the 
world  and  finally  fell  asleep,  dreaming  of  my 
dearly  beloved  niece,  Maria,  for  whose  sake 
alone  I  had  undertaken  this  melancholy  jour- 
ney. The  vision  of  Maria  passed  before  me. 
I  seemed  to  see  her  on  the  point  of  takinj;  the 
hand  of  the  maa  with  the  bent  hat,  in  marriage, 
and  I  had  just  shouted  '  Stop  thief!'  when  a  hor- 
rible roar  startled  me,  and  I  awoke  in  pitch  dark- 
ness, the  roar  continuing,  and  not  a  gleam  of 
light  in  the  cars. 

"  '  We're  oil  lost.''  I  shrieked  in  terror,  holding 
on  to  the  seat,  for  I  thought  to  be  sure  wo  had 
run  off  the  track,  and  the  next  instant  would  be 
in  eternity ;  and  wherever  we  might  land,  I 
wanted  to  land  firm.  Another  moment  unde- 
ceived me,  for  wc  had  only  entered  a  thundering 
tiuwd,  while  I  was  asleep,  and  now  emerged  with 
no  bones  broken.  The  relief  I  now  experienced 
made  the  rest  of  the  journey  seem  short;  though 
I  felt  very  much  faded  out  and  wilted  away.  At 
last,  thank  fortune,  we  arrived. 

"I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  that  hateful  car, 
when  I  bethought  myself  of  a  bandbox,  contain- 
ing a  love  of  a  bonnet  which  I  had  bought  for 
Maria,  and  which  I  had  left  under  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  the  talkative  man.  I  hastened  to  recover 
the  neglected  bandbox,  and  I  found  it — but  O, 
chaos  !  what  ajmd .'  That  rascally  magpie,  that 
chattering  bore  had  used  it  for  a  stool,  and  when 
I  tore  off  the  battered  cover,  and  lificd  out  the 
bonnet — such  a  smash  ! 

"I  re-buried  that  ruined  article  of  millinery  in 
the  box,  and  took  it  with  me,  and  I  was  just 
about  entering  a  carriage,  to  drive  to  Maria's 
with  all  speed,  when  I  ran  full  tilt  against  the 
loafer  of  the  lost  handkerchief.  He  said  I  had 
insulted  him  iu  the  cars,  and  he  wanted  to  fight 
me. 

" '  Come  out  here  !'  said  he,  pulling  off  his  coat 
and  showing  his  dirty  shirt. 

"'Go  in  there!'  I  exclaimed,  instantly  dash- 
ing the  bandbo.x  over  his  head,  and  entering  the 
carriage,  I  was  soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  hateful  railroad.     O  dear  !" 

"  That  was  an  eventful  day  in  the  cars,"  I  said 
to  Muff,  as  he  drew  a  long  sigh  over  his  railroad 
experiences.  "  I  hope,  however,  that  the  speed 
made  up  for  the  inconvenience.  You  arrived  in 
time,  I  hope,  to  prevent  the  unhappy  marriage." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  Muff.  "  What 
could  I  expect,  but  ill-luck,  of  those  confounded 
cars  ?  I  arrived  at  the  house  just  in  time  to  be 
received  at  the  door  by  Maria  and  her  huslxnid. 
They  had  been  married  in  church  an  hour  before. 
I  kissed  the  bride,  as  in  duty  bound — poor  lost 
Maria! — took  cake  and  wine  and  went  to  bed." 
"  And  I  suppose  next  day  you  took  the  first 
train  for  home." 

"  First  train  f  said  Muff,  indignantly.  "  No, 
indeed.  I  came  home  by  water.  I'ye  seen 
enough  of  cars  !  Good  morning.  When  I  get 
strength  enough,  I'll  tell  you  more." 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Muff." 
A  moment  afterwards  I  heard  him  calling 
after  me.     I  looked  back. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  he  shouted,  "  that  I  left 
mv  umbrella  in  the  cars." 
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HEROISM  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

At  the  close  of  a  chapter  entitled  Children  of 
the  Poor,  in  his  very  interesting  volume,  "  Hu- 
manity in  the  City,"  the  Rov.  Mr.  Chapin  gives 
the  following  afTecting  incidents.  They  are 
given  in  illustration  of  his  arguments  for  their 
relief  and  welfare.     He  says  : 

Take,  for  instance,  the  account  of  a  writer  who 
tells  us  that  in  the  street  he  "  met  a  little  girl, 
very  poor,  but  with  such  a  sweet  sad  expres- 
sion," adds  he,  "  that  I  involuntarily  stopped 
and  spoke  to  her.  She  answered  my  questions 
very  clearly,  but  the  heavy,  sad  look  never  left 
her  eyes  a  moment.  She  had  no  father  or  moth- 
er. She  took  care  of  the  children  herself ;  she 
was  only  thitiefn  ;  she  sewed  on  check  shirts,  and 
made  a  living  for  them."  He  went  to  see  her. 
"  It  is  a  low  damp  basement,  her  homo.  She 
lives  there  with  the  three  little  children,  whom 
she  supports,  and  the  elder  sick  brother,  who 
sometimes  picks  up  a  trifle.  She  had  been 
washing  for  herself  and  little  ones.  '  She  almost 
thought  that  she  could  take  in  washing  now,' 
and  the  little  ones  with  their  knees  to  their 
mouths  crouched  up  before  the  stove,  looked 
as  if  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  sister's 
doing  anything  she  tried.  '  Well,  Annie,  how 
do  you  make  a  living  now  V    '  I  sew  on  the 


a  rough  plank  bench  near  the  door."  He  worked 
in  a  glass-factory,  earning  a  bare  subsistence. 
"  He  is  a  little  old  man  at  twelve,"  says  the  nar- 
rator, "the  paleness  of  his  sunken  cheeks  was  re- 
lieved by  the  hectic  flush  ;  his  hollow  dry  eye  was 
moistened  by  an  occasional  tear ;  and  his  thin 
white  lip  quivered  as  he  told  me  his  simple  story  ; 
how  he  was  braving  hunger  and  death — for  he 
cannot  live  long — to  help  his  mother  pay  the 
rent  and  buy  her  bread.  '  Half-past  ten  at  night 
is  early  for  him  to  return,'  said  the  mother ;  'some- 
times it  is  half-past  eleven  and  I  am  sitting  up 
for  him.'  Sometimes,  in  the  morning,  she  finds 
him  awake,  '  but  he  don't  want  to  get  up,  and  he 
puts  his  hands  on  his  sides  and  says,  '  Mother,  it 
hurts  me  here  when  I  breathe.'  '  I  can  work,  and 
I  do  work,'  adds  she,  '  all  the  time — but  I  can't 
make  as  much  as  my  little  boy.' " 

One  more  account.  It  is  of  a  beggar-girl  who 
"  lives,"  as  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say,  "  in  a 
rear  building  where  full  daylight  never  shines — in 
a  cellar-room  where  pure  dry  air  is  never  breathed. 
A  quick  gentle  girl  of  twelve  years,  she  speaks 
to  the  visitor  as  he  enters — '  Mother  does  not  see 
you,  sir,  because  she's  blind.'  The  mother  was 
an  old  woman  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  years,  with 
six  or  seven  others  seated  around.  '  But  you 
told  mo  you  and  your  mother  and  little  sister 


next  day.  And  then  Ifcust,  because,  you  know, 
mother  is  sick  and  weakly,  and  can't  be  able  to 
fust  like  mo.'" 

CHELSE/i    FERRY. 

The  spirited  sketch  on  the  preceding  page, 
rcpresentmg  the  Chelsea  ferry-boat,  "  Trimoun- 
tam,"  coming  in  to  her  dock,  full  freighted  with 
passengers  and  vehicles,  was  drawn  expressly 
for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Hill.  We  know  nothing 
more  interesting  to  a  flaneur  than  to  watch  the 
tide  of  human  beings  pouring  out  of  one  of  these 
fine  boats  in  the  busy  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
quite  a  New  Yorkish  affair.  The  boats  on  this 
line  are  admirable — of  great  size  and  capacity, 
with  excellent  accommodations,  staunch  and 
strong,  as  they  need  be,  for  however  much 
"  mariners  of  the  long  voyage  "  may  laugh,  the 
winter  passages  between  the  two  great  cities  of 
Boston  and  Chelsea  are  sometimes  trying.  Those 
who  prefer  a  land-route  are  now  accommodated 
by  the  horse  railroad.  Winnisiramet  Ferry,  by 
the  way,  is  probably  the  oldest  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  the  first  grant  to  Thom- 
as Williams  bearing  date  in  1631.  There  were 
no  accommodations  for  teams  in  those  "  antiento 
dayes,"  and  carts  and  carriages  had  to  perform 
a  circuit  of  more  than  twenty  miles  to  reach 


stnicted,  or  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  City 
Hall  was  for  a  long  while  one  of  the  architectural 
lions  of  New  York,  though  for  many  years  past 
its  splendors  have  been  eclipsed  by  hundreds  of 
edifices  raised  by  private  capital.  Dr.  Francis, 
in  his  interesting  reminiscences,  notes  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  its  erection  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  the  back  part  of  the  hall  was 
built  of  brick  because  it  was  no  consequence 
what  aspect  it  presented  on  that  side,  which  was 
then  unsettled  and  likely  to  remain  so.  What  a 
change  has  taken  place  since  then  !  A  city  of 
palaces,  not  dreamed  of  by  the  prophets  of  fifty 
years  since,  has  arisen  to  the  north  of  it.  And 
within  a  few  years  even  change  has  wrought 
many  transformations  about  the  City  Hall.  Its 
old  neighbors,  the  Park  Theatre  and  the  old 
brick  church,  have  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Cap- 
ulets — St.  Pauls  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  prouder 
spire  of  Trinity,  and  marble  palaces  have  risen 
in  the  place  of*^  unsightly  buildings.  Endless  ia 
the  crash  and  whirl  and  rush  of  life  about  the 
Park.  It  sees  scarcely  an  hour  of  perfect  silence 
and  repose  out  of  the  four-and-twenty.  The 
throbbing  pulses  of  the  great  city  cease  not  till 
long  after  midnight,  and  re-commence  long  be- 
fore daybreak.  Only  the  holiday  hours  of  other 
cities  are  like  the  habitual  bustle  of  New  York. 
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check  shirts,  sir,  and  the  flannel  shirts ;  I  get  five  -i 
cents  for  the  checks,  and  nine  cents  for  the  oth-   ' 
ers;  but  just  now  they  wont  let  me  have  the  flan-   i 
nel,  because  I  can't  deposit  two  dollars.'     '  It 
must  be  very  hard  work  ?'     '  O,  I  don't  mind, 
sir;  but  to-day  the  visitors  came,  and  said  we'd 
better  go  to  the  poor-house,  and  I  said  I  couldn't 
like  to  leave  these  little  ones  yet ;  and  I  thought 
if  I  only  had  candles,  I  could  sit  up  till  ten  or 
eleven,    and    make    the    shirts.'  She    had 

learned  everything  she  knew  at   the  Industrial 

School She  never  went  to  church,  for  she   ' 

had  no  clothes,  but  she  could  read  and  write. 
....  'It  was  very  damp  there,'  she  said,  ' and 
then  it  was  so  cold  nights.'" 

1  will,  in  the  next  place,  introduce  you  to  a 
garre  -.-oom,  six  feet  by  ten.  The  occupants  are 
a  poor  mother  and  her  son.  The  mother  works 
at  making  shirts  with  collars  and  stitched  bosoms, 
at  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen,  for  a 
man  who  pays  half  in  merchandise,  and  who, 
when  she  is  starving  for  bread,  puts  her  off  with 
calico  at  a  shilling  a  yard  that  is  not  worth  more 
than  fourpence !  But  he  is  not  the  martyr  in  the 
case.  When  the  visitor  entered,  her  son  George, 
about  twelve  years  old,  "was  just  coming  in  for 
dinner,  palu  and  apparently  exhaasted  by  the  ef- 
fort ol  climbing  thj  stairs,  and  sauk  down  upon 


lived  by  yourselves.'  '  Yes,  sir,  here  it  is  ;'  " 
and  at  the  end  of  the  passage  the  visitor  discov- 
ers a  narrow  place,  about  five  feet  by  three.  The 
bed  was  rolled  up  in  one  corner,  and  nearly  filled 
the  room.  "  '  But  where  is  your  stove  f  '  We 
have  none,  sir.  The  people  in  the  next  room  are 
very  kind  to  mother,  and  let  her  come  in  there 
to  warm — because,  you  know,  I  get  half  the 
coal.'  'But  where  do  you  cook  your  food?' 
'  Wo  never  cook  any,  sir;  it  is  already  cooked. 
I  go  early  in  the  morning  to  get  coal  and  chips 
for  the  fire,  and  I  must  have  two  baskets  of  coal 
and  wood  to  kindle  with  by  noon.  That's  moth- 
er's half.  Then  when  the  people  have  eaten 
dinner,  I  go  round  to  get  the  bits  they  leave.  I 
can  get  two  baskets  of  coal  every  day  now  ;  but 
when  it  gets  cold,  and  we  must  have  agreat  deal, 
it  is  hard  for  mo  to  find  any,  tliere's  so  many 
poor  chaps  to  pick  it.  Sometimes  the  ladies 
speak  cross  to  me,  and  shut  the  door  hard  at  me, 
and  sometimes  the  gentlemen  slap  me  in  the  face, 
and  kick  my  basket,  and  then  I  come  home,  and 
mother  says  not  to  cry,  for  may  be  I'll  do  better 
to-morrow.  Sometimes  I  get  my  basket  almost 
full,  and  then  put  it  by  for  to-morrow  ;  and  then, 
if  next  day  we  have  enough,  1  take  this  to  a  poor 
woman  next  door.  Sometimes  I  get  only  a  few 
hits  in  my  lia^ket  for  nil    day,   and    may  "he   the 


Boston,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  though  the 
distance  across  the  water  is  less  than  a  mile  and 
a  half.  With  the  facilities  of  intercommunica- 
tion, the  village  took  a  start,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steam  ferry  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
town  which  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment. Few  places  enjoy  more  advantages  in 
situation,  or  a  territory  more  agreeably  diversi- 
fied. Chelsea  is  liberally  laid  out  and  contains 
a  vast  number  of  handsome  buildings.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  Powder  Hill  is  very  exten- 
sive and  full  of  interest.  The  popular  phrase  of 
"  dead  as  Chelsea  "  originated  in  the  old  time 
when  it  was  twenty  miles  distant  by  the  road, 
but  any  one  who  would  dispute  now  that  it  is  a 
live  place,  would  be  considered  a  fit  candidate 
for  a  residence  in  the  "institution"  at  Somerville. 

AL.1RM   BELIi  IJi  THE  V.\RK,  NEW  YORK- 

The  second  engraving  on  the  preceding  page 
is  from  a  drawing  made  for  us  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Hill.  The  alarm  bell  forms  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  midst  of  that  busy  portion  of  New 
York  of  which  the  Park  forms  the  centre.  It 
was  put  up  after  the  catastrophe  which  marked 
the  famous  Atlantic  cable  celebration — the  de- 
struction of  a  portion  of  the  Citv  Hall  by  fire, 
and    will  do   ilury  until  that  building  is   re-con- 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  OPERA-HOUSE, 

NEW    TOBK. 

In  a  former  number  we  published  two  views 
representing  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
splendid  Academy  of  Music  at  the  corner  of  14tli 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
wo  now  add  the  very  characteristic  original  pic- 
ture on  this  page,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Waud.  It  exiiibits  a  brilliant  phase  of  social 
life  as  presented  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Academy 
on  an  opera  night.  The  opera  is  the  showiest 
booth  in  Vanity  Fair — a  little  world  within  a 
world.  We  know  no  more  brilliant  spectacle  on 
this  side  of  the  water  than  the  interior  that  the 
opera-house  presents  when  such  stars  as  Picco- 
lomini  and  La  Grange  ate  the  attractions.  We 
question  whether  the  Italian  theatres  of  London 
or  Paris  present  such  an  array  of  beauty.  And 
the  audience  is  not  composed  alone  of  the  rich 
and  fashionable — the  million  always  has  its  rep- 
resentatives within  the  walls.  The  company 
which  built  the  Academy  was  chartered  in  the 
winter  of  1852,  with  authority  to  raise  a  capital 
of  $200,000  and  power  to  extend  it  to  $300,000. 
The  building  cost  $350,000.  It  opened  October 
1,  1854,  the  leading  stars  being  Madame  Grisi, 
and  Signor  Mario,  tliat  most  imperturbable  and 
gentlemanly  of  all  CDol  and  polished  tenors. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

MATUBIN  X.  BALLOV,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year $2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Kire  copU'5,  cue  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  ye&r  (and  one  to  the  gutter-up 

of  the  club) 20  00 

\C/^  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
The  >'laq  of  oub  Union,  together,  $<}  50  per  auQum. 

TO  CORRESPONDKIVTS. 

'*  SuoscRiDiNO  CoRRJESPONDENT,"  FayetteviUe,  N  C. — We 
are  unable  to  answer  your  question  positively,  but  we 
■hould  think  the  experiment  worth  trying.  If  you 
will  faror  us  with  your  name  and  address,  by  letter, 
we  will  send  you  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  fruit. 

8.  C,  Kochostar,  N.  Y. — \ery  few,  if  any.  pure-blooded 
Arabs  ever  find  their  way  to  this  country. 

Invalid. — The  cau.'^es  of  lie  douloureux  are  unknown,  and 
the  disease  often  battles  the  skill  of  the  physician.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  is  p.iinful  spasm. 

"CSharI'  " — The  invention  of  the  "tibia"  or  flute  of 
the  ancients  was  ascribed  to  Minerva.  It  was  a  popu- 
lar instrument,  used  on  alt  occasions  where  music  was 
employed,  and  was  even  considered  as  a  means  of  cur- 
ing diseases. 

B.  C,  Uanover,  Mass. — T.  11.  Read,  the  artist,  is  now  in 
New  York. 

SxRGifANT  S. — The  word  ■'  soldier,"'  in  Ocrm.in.  Swedish 
and  French,  sotdat^  comes  from  the  middle  Latin  term 
soiidariui^  one  who  receives  suUt,  the  tferman  for  mili- 
tary pay,  in  which  seuse  it  i:i  also  used  by  old  English 
writers. 

RapoRTiB,  N.  Y. — The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  a  sort 
of  stenography,  though  the  art  with  them  was  an  im- 
perfect one  and  consisted  of  arbitrary  signs. 

U.  R.,  Lowell,  Ma^s. — George  Sand's  sketch  of  Talley- 
rand is  bitterly  pr*yudic«d.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  of  him  :  "  No  man's  public  and  private'  character 
has  ever  been  so  belied;"  and  Lord  IloUaud  remarked 
that  no  man's  private  character  had  been  more  shame- 
fully traduced,  and  no  man's  public  character  more 
Kulstaken  aud  misrepresented. 

M.  C  — We  are  sorry  to  shake  your  historic  faith,  yet  the 
story  of  Tell's  shooting  the  apple  from  his  son's  head 
is  doubted  by  the  most  learned  pundits,  who  .*iay  that 
incident  is  borrowed  from  a  Danish  legend.  However, 
that  Tell  was  a  hero  and  the  instrument  of  freeing  his 
countrymen  from  the  Austrian  yoke  are  unquestion- 
able facts. 

*^  RoDfiaiCE." — The  most  cHeminate  men  have  frequent- 
ly, when  the  occasion  presented  itself,  proved  them- 
selves the  most  brave.  The  English  Admiral  Rodney 
was  an  instance  of  this  fact,  as  he  was  physically  of  a 
very  slight  figure,  and  mentally  declared  himself  most 
easily  iutluenced  by  fear,  which  he  surmounted  entire- 
ly by  considerations  of  honor  and  public  duty.  Marl- 
borough used  to  say  of  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
'•see  how  this  little  body  trembles  at  what  this  great 
ioul  b  about  to  achieve.'' 


C.1SH5IERE    Sll.iWIiS. 

The  enormous  prices  paid  by  fasliionablo  peo- 
ple for  lodia  Caslimere  goods,  is  a  subject  of 
wonder  to  many  persons,  ■who  can  see  nothing 
very  attractive  in  their  appearance.  But  a  close 
inspection  of  a  real  Cashmere  shawl  ■will  satisfy 
any  one  that  this  description  of  goods  possesses 
some  virtacs  over  every  other  kind.  Such  a 
shawl  is  of  very  soft  texture  ;  it  is  also  of  very 
brilliant  color,  and  the  material  and  color  are 
both  so  durable,  that  the  article  can  be  used  a 
great  while  without  its  wearing  out  or  fading. 
The  border  also  posseJiBi  tSe  same  quality  of 
darabiflt  of  material  and  colors,  and  is  a  work 
of  immense  labor,  it  being  entirely  embroidered 
with  the  needle  and  by  the  hand.  A  genuine 
Cashmere  shawl  or  scarf  surpasses  any  other  in 
clearness  and  strength  of  color,  and  it  can  be 
kept  in  constant  use  for  ten  years,  and  will  still 
look  bright  and  fresh.  No  other  material,  either 
worsted  or  silk,  will  stand  such  a  test  as  this  ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  first  cost  of  the  Cashmere 
article  may  be  very  great,  its  durability  should 
be  taken  into  account,  in  estimating  the  question 
of  value.  These  goods  are  imitated  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French ;  but  there  is  a  failure  in  bril- 
liancy and  durability  of  color,  and  in  softness  of 
material  also,  if  the  Kuropean  varieties  of  wool 
be  used.  The  borders  of  the  European  imitations 
are  also  woven  in  the  loom,  instead  of  being 
worked  by  hand.  This  renders  the  figures  flat 
and  taine,  and  makes  them  appear  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  real. 

In  India  the  possession  of  Cashmere  shawls  is 
the  evidence  of  wealth.  They  arc  used  by  both 
men  and  women,  for  turbans,  waist-ties  and 
skirts,  as  well  as  to  wear  upon  the  shoulders. 
Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  fine  aud  costly, 
and  arc  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, as  heir-looms  in  ancient  families.  In  Eu- 
ropean cities  they  are  worn  by  the  ladies  of  noble 
families,  and  by  those  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
ai  high  as  five  thousand  dollars  is  not  uncom- 
monly paid  for  a  single  shawl.  In  this  country 
they  are  not  in  general  use,  but  are  more  com- 
mon in  Boston  than  in  any  other  city.  New  York 
ranks  next  in  the  realm  of  Coshmercdom,  and 
as  we  go  south  from  that  city,  they  become  more 
and  more  rare.  In  fact,  the  blooming  belles  of 
the  South  disclaim  all  allegiance  to  their  power, 
and  seem  to  live  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  female  beauty  is  nothing,  without  a  thousand 
dollar  shawl,  or  a  hundred  dollar  scarf  at  least. 
These  wonderful  fabrics  arc  made  from  the  fine 
wool  which  grows  bcuciith  the  hair  of  the  Thibet 
goat.     The  yam  is  spun  by  hand,  and  by  a  pecu- 


liar knack  is  made  loose  and  soft.  The  wearing 
is  done  by  hand-looms,  and  the  embroidery  is 
wrought  by  hand,  with  fine  thread  of  the  same 
material,  dyed  of  different  colors.  The  dyeing 
process  is  peculiar  to  the  Hindoos ;  and  in  biil- 
liancy  and  strength,  stands  without  rivalry  by 
any  civilized  nation.  All  the  material  used  is 
dyed  three  times  ;  before  carding,  and  before  and 
after  spinning.  The  borders  require  an  infinite 
deal  of  labor  (or  their  embroidery,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a  single  shawl  is  sometimes  the  work 
of  years.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  these 
unique  articles  of  Oriental  production  command 
such  great  prices,  aud  are  so  bewitching  to  the 
fair  sex  ■? 


1  *  > »  I 


ABOLT  ALBUMS. 

Few  people  have  escaped  the  dire  eflPects  of 
the  rage  for  albums  which  in  our  day  has,  we  be- 
lieve, made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  yet  per- 
haps few  know  the  origin  of  these  afflictions  of 
literary  men  and  women.  Amon^  the  Romans 
all  the  acts  of  the  civil  authority,  and  in  general 
all  important  fdcts  which  it  was  necessary  to 
communicate  to  the  public,  were  inscribed  on 
tables  of  stone,  or  on  walls  whitewashed  for  the 
purpose.  These  tables  were  called  alba  (white), 
and  the  Greeks  employed  the  word  leucoma, 
which  has  the  same  signification,  to  designate 
th.3  same  object.  Some  of  their  official  inscrip- 
tions, traced  in  red  ink,  have  been  found  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii.  Afterwards  the  name  of 
album  was  given  to  every  register,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  learned  men  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  carrying  blank  books  on 
their  journeys,  in  which  they  noted  down  their 
thoughts  or  the  remarks  of  the  brethren  they 
visited.  About  this  time  certain  female  writers 
adopted  the  habit  of  making  annotations  on  the 
margins  of  their  books.  Certain  learned  men 
attached  a  great  value  to  these  copies,  and  added 
fresh  notes,  either  from  their  own  hands  or  those 
of  their  brethren  and  friends. 

The  famous  "Julia's  Garland,"  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Montauzier  to  the  beautiful  Lucille 
d'Angennes,  and  of  which  each  leaf  contained, 
under  the  designation  of  a  symbolic  flower,  a 
complimentary  verse  to  the  praise  of  the  "fayre 
ladye,"  would  be,  beyond  question,  the  most 
gallant  of  albums,  if  the  donor  had  not  unluck- 
ily conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  verses  copied 
by  a  penman,  instead  of  being  written  and 
signed  by  the  authors  themselves.  What  a  price 
this  manuscript,  which  was  sold  for  $3000,  at  the 
sale  of  La  Valliere's  effects,  would  bring  now, 
if,  instead  of  being  merely  a  marvel  of  penman- 
ship and  binding,  it  was  also  a  collection  of  au- 
tographs !  It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  honor  of 
Montauzier,  that  "Julia's  Garland  "  was  not  the 
production  of  a  contribution  levied  on  poetical 
talent ;  the  noble  marquis  did  not  think  himself 
freed  from  the  obligation  to  pay  his  writers,  be- 
cause he  had  paid  for  the  illuminations,  the  vel- 
lum and  the  binding  of  his  album.  This  is  an 
example  which  amateurs  in  our  day  have  rather 
neglected. 

The  most  extraordinary  and  most  voluminous 
of  known  albums,  is  certainly  that  of  Baron 
Barkana,  a  traveller  and  humorist,  born  at  Alep- 
po in  Syria,  who  died  at  Vienna  in  1776,  after 
having  rambled  over  the  whole  world.  This 
singular  character  had  collected  in  his  album 
3522  testimonials,  thoughts,  sentences,  epigrams, 
etc.,  signed  by  all  the  princes,  savans,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  of  Europe  aud  the  world. 
Beside  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu,  figured  the 
checaliere  d'Eon,  the  poet  Metastasio,  the  prince  de 
Lignc,  Dr.  Van  Swietin,  Spanish  marchionesses, 
German  canonesses,  librarians,  literati,  etc.,  etc. 
This  album  contained  1895  pages.  It  last  be- 
longed to  Goethe  ;  but  nobody  knows  what  be- 
came of  it  after  the  death  of  the  great  poet  of 
Weimar. 

After  1815  the  rage  for  albums  became  in- 
tense. A  few  years  ago  we  saw  a  caricature  of 
that  period  representing  a  horn  of  plenty  from 
which  escaped  a  deluge  of  albums,  while  a 
crowd  of  men  were  flying  from  them  at  a  2.40 
pace,  sheltered  by  umbrellas.  There  are  now 
very  few  young  ladies  who  do  not  j>osses8  an 
album.  Distinguished  literary  men  are  persecu- 
ted for  contributions,  and  some  of  them  have 
adopted  a  phrase,  or  typical  sentence,  which  they 
repeat  invariably  in  every  album  presented  to 
them.  Generally,  however,  they  copy  some 
apothegm  from  their  printed  works.  Now  this 
is  the  death  of  albums,  which  have  no  value 
or  interest  unless  they  contain  unpublished 
thoughts.     But  this  stratagem  of  authors  is  jus- 


tified not  only  by  the  importunity  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  but  also  by  the  bad  faith  of  certain 
amateurs,  who  have  turned  the  celebrity  of  ar- 
tists and  poets  into  money,  by  selling  the  albums 
enriched  with  the  contributions  of  their  pens  and 
pencils.  Still  a  few  indefatigable  album-owaers 
succeed  in  obtaining  collections  which  will  be 
invaluable  in  years  to  come. 

At  the  great  London  exhibition  an  album  was 
shown  which  contained  contributions  from  the 
most  distinguished  writers  in  prose  and  verse, 
from  artists,  painters,  designers,  musicians,  etc. 
This  album  made  two  huge  volumes,  and  was 
purchased  by  a  banker  f(.ir  two  thousand  dollars. 
A  century  hence  it  will  doubtless  bo  valued  at 
five  times  that  sum. 


I  ■ » ■   I 


THE  BELL-BIRD. 

In  the  forests  of  Guiana  at  day  break,  and  at 
sunset,  may  be  heard  mingling  with  the  morning 
and  evening  tiibutes  of  the  birds,  a  loud,  clear 
note,  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell ;  and  at 
noon  when  all  animated  nature  in  forest  and 
grove  seems  hushed  in  tropic  silence  and  repose, 
this  tolling  sound  steals  through  the  air  at  regular 
intervals,  and  rouses  the  drowsy  hearer  from  his 
mid-day  reverie.  This  j>eculiar  music  is  made 
by  the  bell-bird,  a  native  of  those  climes,  called 
by  the  Indians,  Dara,  and  by  the  Spaniards 
Campanero.  This  bird  is  described  by  Water- 
ton,  an  English  naturalist,  as  being  about  as 
large  as  a  jay,  with  plumage  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  form  much  resembling  a  dove.  The 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  bell-bird  from 
all  others,  in  appearance,  is  a  rounded  and  taper- 
ing muscular  excrescence,  of  a  jet-black  color, 
and  covered  with  short  feathers,  which  proceeds 
from  the  forehead.  This  caruncle  is  flexible,  and 
usually  hangs  down  upon  one  side  of  the  head  ; 
but  when  the  bird  would  give  forth  its  peculiar 
note,  it  is  raised  by  muscular  contraction,  and 
protrudes  above  the  head  a  distance  of  two  inches 
or  more,  forming  a  hollow,  spiral  tube  of  small 
diameter.  The  cavity  of  this  tube  connects  with 
the  throat,  and  it  is  supposed  by  naturalists  that 
the  bell-like  tones  of  the  bird  are  produced  by 
the  quick  vibration  of  the  air  through  this  singu- 
lar crest.  The  bird's  note  is  full  and  rich,  like  a 
silver-toned  bell,  and  may  be  heard  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  forest,  for  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
It  seeks  not  the  companionship  of  other  birds ; 
but  alone  in  the  midst  of  those  extensive  wilds, 
perched  upon  the  high  and  withered  top  of  an 
aged  mora  tree,  it  gives  forth  this  strange  and 
solemn  strain.  First  a  single  toll,  and  then  a 
pause  for  a  minute,  while  the  sound  floats  away 
into  silence ;  then  another  toll,  and  then  again  a 
pause  of  longer  duration;  after  which  the  former 
succession  is  resumed. 

Fkance. — The  sentence  ot  fine  and  imprison- 
ment pronounced  against  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert,  for  a  severe  but  high-toned  article  on  politics, 
has  damaged  Louis  Napoleon  more  than  anything 
he  has  done  recently.  Well  does  the  Boston 
Courier  remark,  "What  must  be  the  end  of  a  pow- 
er that  thus  dreads  criticism  and  suppresses  dis- 
cussion, and  muzzles  every  muttering  lip,  and 
will  have  nothing  less  than  slavish,  silent  obedi- 
ence— the  prostration  of  an  oriental  mute  that 
obeys  without  protest  t  All  history  must  be 
false — all  experience  must  be  wrong — if  such  a 
system  can  stand." 


Compliment  to  Edward  Everett.  —  An 
English-Greek  lexicon  lately  published  in  Greece, 
has  been  dedicated  to  Edward  Everett.  The  au- 
thor says,  among  other  things,  "  The  sympathy 
you  exhibited,  in  your  political  station,  in  favor 
of  my  struggling  country,  is  ever  before  me,  and 
I  embrace  with  delight  this  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing some  sign  of  grateful  remembrance." 

PiccoLOMiNi. —  One  night  lately,  when  this 
little  lady  was  "out  of  the  bills,"  she  went  to 
the  horse-opera  and  enjoyed  it  amazingly,  clap- 
ping her  hands  and  laughing  like  a  child.  Catch 
her  to  patronize  the  Italian  opera  when  there's  a 
circus  in  town.  She's  beeu  there  ! 
I  »«»  » 

PROSi'JiKiTY. — Prosperity  has  beeu  likened  to 
a  fond  mother  who  spoils  her  children.  But  al- 
most everybody  would  like  to  try  a  little  of  that 
sort  of  spoiling. 


Life. — To  be  born,  to  grow  up,  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  then  to  decay — that  is  life.  As 
Shakspcure  says  : 

L'fe'H  a  brief  candle  I  then  play  out  the  pl&y, 


Y«  villain.^ 


THE  LYRIC  POETRY  OF  EUROPE.   \ 

All  poetry  Is  from  God.  It  is  the  highest 
form  of  revealed  truth.  It  is  the  emanation  of 
Divinity  in  man ;— that  subtle  and  mysterious 
power  which  invests  every  object  on  which  it 
rests  with  the  golden  sunshine  of  beauty  and 
love.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  eariiest  form  of 
revelation  to  man.  What  is  there  of  higher 
poetic  sublimity  than  the  scene  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  when  in  the  midst  of  clouds  and  thunders 
the  Almighty  revealed  himself  to  Moses  1  So 
is  it  the  highest  and  most  impressive  medium  fbr 
the  communication  of  ideas  which  man  can  em- 
ploy. There  is  no  lofiier  aspiration  of  the  heart, 
and  no  wider  reach  of  the  intellect,  than  that 
which  the  true  poet  feels  and  enjoys.  To  him 
the  world  is  full  of  a  divine  beauty,  a«  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  of  the  Creator.  The  diversities 
of  human  life,  its  'inequalities  and  its  hard  con- 
ditions, are  but  so  many  musical  notes  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  which  under  the  magic  power 
of  his  genius  become  united  in  a  grand  and 
beautiful  harmony.  Poetry  is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  overy-day  life,  as  it  is  the  almost 
necessary  food  of  every  cultivated  and  refined 
intellect.  What  were  the  world  without  the  rich 
legacy  which  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past  have 
left  us  I  How  much  harder  were  our  condition, 
were  it  not  for  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
encouragement  and  consolation  which  it  con- 
tains ! 

That  poetry  has  exerted  an  influence  of  the 
most  happy  and  enduring  kind  no  one  will  deny. 
Its  labor  has  been,  and  is,  to  purify  and  exalt. 
In  its  application  to  domestic  life,  it  has  invested 
the  lowliest  condition  and  the  humblest  charac- 
ter with  the  highest  charm  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful.  It  has  reconciled  the  down- 
trodden spirit  of  the  rudest  peasant  to  a  patient 
endurance  of  the  severities  of  his  lot.  Through 
the  impassioned  melody  of  the  sacred  lyric  it  has 
warmed  into  vigorous  life  the  early  bud  of  relig- 
ious feeling,  and  fed  and  nourished  it  by  the 
timely  ministrations  of  Heaven.  It  has  filled 
armies  with  the  delirium  and  glory  of  ambition, 
and  led  them  to  rush  recklessly  into  the  mid- 
horrors  of  the  ensanguined  field.  There  is  no 
land  and  no  sea  which  it  has  not  celebrated,  and 
no  people,  savage  or  civilized,  which  has  not 
received  the  benefactions  of  its  divine  office. 

"  All,  all  are  glowing  with  the  inward  flame, 
"  Whose  wider  halo  wreaths  the  poet's  name." 

The  lyric  stands  preeminent  among  the  most 
impulsive  forms  of  poetry.  It  is  the  most  natu- 
ral, direct  and  inspiring.  It  has  preserved  the 
traditions  and  kept  alive  the  scanty  civilization 
of  the  dark  ages.  As  a  national  and  historic 
muse,  its  power  has  affected  widely  the  condi- 
tion and  destinies  of  nations  and  peoples.  Nor 
is  it  necessary,  for  instances  and  illustrations,  to 
go  behind  the  earliest  poetic  literature  of  modem 
Europe  ;  for  the  golden  periods  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  history,  which  mark  the  appearance  and 
the  successes  of  the  great  masters  of  the  ancient 
classic  schools, — Homer,  Pindar  and  Theocritus, 
Virgil  and  Horace, — can  furnish  no  better  ex- 
amples of  the  effective  lyric  than  may  be  found 
in  the  ruder  structures  of  the  northern  nations 
of  the  modern  world  ; — the  poetry  of  the  "  ale- 
poets"  or  gleemen,  and  the  sceops  of  ancient 
Britain,  the  skalds  or  minstrels  of  Norway  and 
Iceland,  or,  coming  down  to  the  romantic  periods, 
in  the  songs  of  the  Tronveres  and  troubadours 
of  France,  the  Minnesingers  of  Germany,  or  in 
the  modem  classic  poetry  of  England,  Franco, 
Italy  and  Spain. 

The  term  lyric,  as  applied  to  the  kind  of  poe- 
try of  which  we  are  writing,  is  derived  from  the 
antients.  The  custom  of  accompanying  their 
songs  with  musical  instruments,  among  which 
the  lyiv  was  an  especial  favorite,  was  the  origin 
of  the  name  ;  and  under  it  are  embraced  all  the 
varieties,  whether  in  respect  of  subject  or  versifi- 
cation, of  these  kind  of  composition.  The  lyric 
poem,  when  accompanied  by  music,  is  better 
defined  by  the  common  English  appellation  of 
song ;  and  when  not  so  accompanied,  rests 
upon  the  implication  that  it  is  to  be  chanteU 
or  sung. 

'■  Thus  sung  the  uncouth  swains  to  the  oaks  and  rilla, 
'•  While  the  iitill  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray." 

The  lyric  poetry  of  Europe  includes  so  wide 
a  range  of  subjects  and  form— of  rhythm,  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  any  arbitrary  distinctions. 
Viewed  historically,  however,  we  observe  three 
grand  and  important  eras  which  mark  the  dis- 
tinctions putticiently  for  our  present  purpose. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  ballad,  or  descriptive 
poem.     Tills  forrh  was  employed  In  the  rndoat 
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periods  of  focicty,  in  nearly  all  the  'European 
nations,  before  writing  was  known  ;  and  it  was 
either  sung  or  recited,  with  musical  accompani- 
ments, by  the  wandering  tninptrcls  of  those 
days. 

'•  The  minfftrels  ramc  at  festive  cftll ; 

'*  Trooping  they  came  from  far  and  near, 

"The  jovial  guests  of  niirtli  and  war.'' 

1    ^mm    > 

SLKKPIXG    VXRS. 

The  Great  Western  Eailway  Company  have 
recently  equipped  their  road  with  improved  and 
very  commodious  sleeping  cars,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  night  travel  between  Suspension 
Bridge  and  Windsor  in  Canada  West,  on  the 
great  line  of  travel  from  All'Buy  to  Chicago. 
These  cars  contain  a  double  row  of  beds,  three 
tiers  high,  running  along  the  centre,  and  num- 
bering in  all  thirty-six.  On  either  side  of  the 
cars  is  a  row  of  scats,  one  to  each  bed.  The  bed 
is  a  hair  mattress,  on  wire  springs,  and  is  cover- 
ed with  Brussels  carpeting.  It  is  equipped  with 
pillow  and  quilt,  and  screened  by  silk  daraak 
curtains.  The  cars  can  bo  divided  into  separate 
apartments  by  means  of  curtains,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  family  parties,  or  ladies  travelling 
alone  ;  so  that  three  or  more  persons  can  be  en- 
tirely shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
occupy  their  beds  in  privacy.  At  one  end  of  ihc 
car  there  is  a  double  washstand,  and  mirror,  for 
the  use  of  passengers  ;  and  these  accommoda- 
tions are  set  oft'  with  very  handsome  cabinet- 
work. Those  who  have  used  these  improved 
cars  for  night  travel,  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  their  convenience  and  comfort,  and  say  that 
the  vibratory  motion  is  much  less,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  weight  being  along  the  centre  in- 
stead of  the  sides,  as  in  the  ordinary  can. 


-H — mm^     * 


A    HORSE    ANECDOTE. 

A  Canadian  friend  of  ours  was  telling  us  the 
other  day  how  he  managed  to  break  a  favorite 
horse  of  his  of  one  trick — that  of  breaking  his 
halter  whenever  he  was  fastened  in  the  stable. 
Our  friend  placed  the  animal  in  question  in  a 
stable  that  stood  exactly  on  the  edge  of  a  high 
bluff  some  thirty  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence. 
As  usual,  so  soon  as  ho  was  left  alone,  our  pony 
broke  his  halter,  backed  out  cf  the  stable-door, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  tumbled,  heels 
over  head  into  the  river,  disappearing  below  the 
surface  wifh  the  impetus  and  gravitation  of  his 
fall.  He  was  next  seen  swimming  for  dear  life 
and  heading  in  shore.  He  landed  in  a  dripping 
condition,  and  was  easily  secured.  Doubtless 
he  pondered  gravely  over  the  lesson,  for  ever  af- 
terwards he  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
break  his  halter.  The  philosophy  of  dealing 
with  horses,  and  perhaps  with  nobler  animals,  is 
to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons ;  to  let 
them  be  punished  by  their  own  vices.  It  your 
pony  has  a  trick  of  backing,  back  him  a  quarter 
of  a  mile — if  he  stops,  tie  him  fast  to  the  place 
tor  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  without 
food  or  water,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  obey  you 
when  you  next  call  on  him.  At  least,  so  says 
our  Canadian  authority. 


<  ^•^  > 


THE  CUCKOO. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  bird,  which  has  ren- 
dered the  name  thereof  a  disagreeable  by-word, 
is  its  propensity  to  appropriate  the  care  and  labor 
of  other  birds  to  the  rearing  of  its  offspring. 
Shakspearo,  the  great  extent  of  whose  knowl- 
edge is  to  his  reader  a  subject  of  constant  sur- 
prise, has  shown,  by  frequent  allusions  to  tlie 
cuckoo,  that  he  well  understood  the  habits  and 
natural  history  of  the  bird.  In  the  reproachful 
address  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  the  king,  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  King  Henry 
IV.,  part  first,  Shakspeare  likens  the  conduct  of 
the  usurping  monarch  to  the  cuckoo,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

"  And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  u.<ed  us  so 

"  As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 

'*  Useth  the  sparrow;  did  oppress  our  nest; 

**  Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulli, 

"That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight 

"  For  fear  of  swallowing;  but  with  nimble  wing 

'*  We  were  enforced,  for  safety  sake,  to  ay 

*'  Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  preseut  boad.'' 

The  cuckoo  is  in  fact  a  regular  impostor,  and 
gulls  other  birds  into  hatching  its  eggs  and  rear- 
ing its  young,  to  the  destruction  of  their  own 
actual  ofTspring.  Making  no  nest  of  its  own,  it 
lays  its  eggs  and  then  prowls  about  the  hedge 
until  it  finds  the  hedge-sparrow  absent  from  its 
charge,  when  it  pops  one  of  its  own  eggs  in 
among  those  of  the  sparrow,  and  thus  gets  rid  of 
the  cares  of  incubation,  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
young.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  egg 
is  carried  by  the  cuckoo  in  its  beak  and  depos- 
ited in  the   nest  of  the   smaller  bird,  for  these 


nests  are  sometimes  built  in  crevice.s  too  small 
for  the  female  cuckoo  to  enter,  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  she  does  not  press  her  body  upon  the 
frail  nest  of  the  hedge  sparrow,  which  would  be 
too  small  to  receive  her,  and  would  be  greatly 
deranged  by  such  an  attempt.  Le  VaiUant,  the 
naturalist,  shot  cuckoos  iu  Afiica,  which  were 
carrying  the  egg  in  the  throat,  ready  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  nest  of  the  bird's  dupe  upon  the  first 
favorable  opportunity.  The  young  cuckoo  ill 
repays  the  kindly  care  of  its  foster  parents,  but, 
as  it  grows  larger,  crowds  the  rightful  children 
of  the  household  out  of  the  nest,  and  monopo- 
lizes the  entire  accommodations  to  itself — the  de- 
luded parents  feeding  it  and  cherishing  it  until 
its  strength  and  superior  size  enable  it  to  turn 
upon  its  protectors,  and  requite  their  fostering 
attention  by  making  savage  war  upon  them. 
Such  a  bird  was  aptly  chosen  by  the  great 
dramatist  to  typify  an  ungrateful,  tyrannical 
usurper;  and  its  pitiful  dupes  equally  well  repre- 
sent the  man  who  cannot  take  care  of  his  own 
household. 

1    ^9m     > 

A  lurrriCR  cakle. 

An  improvement  on  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Cable  has  been  made  by  a  Baltimore  manufac- 
turer, which  bids  fair  to  work  satisfactorily.  The 
new  cable  consists  of  a  single  conducting  wire 
of  copper,  covered  with  gutta  percha  and  then 
overlaid  with  a  woven  coat  of  hemp,  which  last 
is  saturated  with  a  gummy  solution.  There  are 
several  advantages  attending  this  improvement. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cable  is  less  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  old  one,  and  therefore  one  vessel 
can  stow  away  enough  of  it  to  reach  across  the 
ocean.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  more  flexible, 
and  therefore  can  be  handled  and  laid  with  more 
ease.  In  the  third  place,  the  iron  wires  which 
encircled  the  old  cable,  are  dispensed  with,  and 
the  danger  of  losing  electric  power  by  induction, 
is  thus  avoided.  The  presence  of  a  conducting 
substance  on  the  outside  of  the  old  cable,  was  a 
serious  objection  to  it  from  the  first,  and  led 
many  electricians  to  predict  what  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  conducting  power 
of  the  interior  wire  would  be  destroyed  thereby. 
This  new  cable  is  sulhciently  heavy  to  sink  as 
fast  as  paid  out,  and  when  once  the  hemp  cover- 
ing is  filled  with  salt-water,  it  will  become  so 
heavy  that  it  will  rest  quietly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Owing  to  the  smaller  bulk  of  the  new 
cable,  its  superior  flexibility,  and  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle vessel,  it  can  be  laid  in  any  ordinary  weather, 
and  as  fast  as  a  vessel  can  run. 

<  ».»  I 

"  Shootin'  Bullets." — It  costs  a  pretty 
round  sum  for  powder  and  shot  to  play  the  deadly 
game  of  war  with.  General  Niel,  of  the  Engin- 
eers, has  just  published  a  "Journal  of  the  Oper- 
ations of  the  Siege  of  Scbastopol."  During  the 
siege,  which  lasted  334  days,  the  French  artillery 
threw  into  the  town  510,000  round  shot,  230,000 
shells  from  howitzers,  350,000  shell  from  mortars, 
and  8000  rockets.  During  the  war,  moreover, 
the  infantry  fired  28,000,000  cartridges. 


FASnioN. — It  wont  do  for  gentlemen  to  be 
railing  at  crinoline  any  longer,  for  they  have  just 
adopted  a  fashion  as  ridiculous — leg-of-mutton 
sleeves.  The  ladies  used  to  encase  their  pretty 
arms  in  these  balloons  some  thirty  years  ago,  but 
the  absurdity  did  not  last  a  great  while — and 
now  the  men  mast  fall  into  the  paganism  of  leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves  and  peg  top,  cossack  trowsers. 
Well,  well — it's  no  use  to  philosophize  on  fash- 
ion. To  dress  up  to  the  fashion,  is  to  submit  to 
perpetual  self-burlesques. 

Chinese  Cooking  at  Singapore. — The 
filth  they  eat  in  the  eating-houses  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  rats,  bats,  snails,  bad  eggs,  and 
hideous  fish,  dried  in  the  most  frightful  attitudes. 
Some  of  the  restaurateurs  carry  their  cookshops 
about  with  them  on  long  poles,  with  the  kitchen 
at  one  end  and  the  saHe-<i-man<jer  at  the  other. 
These  are  celebrated  for  a  soup  made  from  large 
caterpillars,  boiled  in  thin  gravy  with  onions. 
«  ^  •  ■  > 

Pbincelt  Bankers. — The  house  of  Roths- 
child have  established  a  branch  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Rothschilds  are  the  arbiters  of  peace  or  war. 
. <  ^  ■  ^  I 

Gambling. — The  vice  of  gambling  is  the  fruit 
of  avarice  and  ennui,  and  its  prey  is  always  an 
empty  head  or  empty  heart. 

Operatic. — Felicien  Dayil's  "Last  Days  of 
Herculaneum,"  has  been  brought  out  with  great 
splendor  at  the  French  opera. 


indepewdeivce  monuhekt. 

Some  years  since  a  project  was  started  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  erection  of  a  nation- 
al monument  in  Independence  Square,  in  that 
city,  to  commemorate  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  proposition  was  made  that  the 
thirteen  original  States  unite  in  this  great  and 
patriotic  enterprise,  and  thus  blend  in  union  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  work  to  signalize  that 
far  greater  work  from  which  our  national  union 
sprang.  Of  the  thirteen,  ten  have  responded  fa- 
vorably, through  their  legislatures^  viz..  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Vork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Georgia.  Virginia  has 
not  yet  taken  action.  The  North  Carolina  leg- 
islature now  has  the  subject  before  it.  South 
Carolina  has  just  considered  the  proposition,  up- 
on the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  one  branch  of  the  legislature  has  in- 
definitely postponed  it.  But  it  is  thought  that 
wiser  councils  will  prevail,  and  this  hasty  and 
somewhat  petulant  decision  will  be  re-considered. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  Virginia  and  the  Old 
North  State  will  unite  in  the  movement ;  and  it 
would  look  very  bad  indeed,  for  South  Carolina, 
— a  State  that  did  so  much  to  help  on  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution, — to  be  the  only  one  of  the  Old 
Thirteen  not  represented  in  the  building  of  the 
Independence  Monument.  It  would  be  a  sight 
for  the  world  to  admire,  to  behold  thirteen  sov- 
ereign and  independent  States,  uniting  to  build 
a  noble  monument  to  American  Liberty.  Such 
a  patriotic  union  of  independent  powers  for  the 
structure  of  a  national  work,  would  be  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  and  the 
thrilling  story  should  not  be  marred  by  the  sad 
narrative,  that  one  of  this  band  of  sisters  stood 
aloof  in  sullen  discontent, — her  golden  crown 
dimmed  by  envy  and  malevolence. 


<  ^•^  I 


THE  MIDNIGHT   SUN. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  days  in  summer  arc  very 
long.  Towards  the  frontiers  of  Lapland,  for  in- 
stance, at  St.  John,  the  sun  does  not  set  for  sev- 
eral niglus.  A  great  number  of  tourists  repair 
to  Mount  Ava  Sasca,  situated  near  Tornea,  to 
enjoy  the  curious  spectacle. 

Among  these  tourists,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a 
rich  Englishman.  He  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  on  the  last  day  on  which  the  phe- 
nomenon was  visible,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. He  was  followed  by  a  servant  bending 
under  the  weight  of  an  enormous  basket  of  pro- 
visions. Sitting  down  on  the  grass,  he  ate  and 
drank  copiously,  and  about  half-past  eleven  fell 
down  asleep.  But  when  he  felt  his  eyelids  clos- 
ing, our  Britisher  had  called  his  servant  and 
ordered  him  to  awake  him  exactly  at  midnight. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  faithful  John  shook 
his  master,  exclaiming — 

"  Vake  up,  sir — quick,  or  you'll  lose  it — it's 
twelve  o'clock."    , 

"  Let  me  alone,  John — I  never  slept  so  sound 
before." 

"But  it's  the  last  day,  sir;  and  you  know — " 

"  0,  hang  it !"  said  the  Englishman  ;  "  let 
me  be,  I  tell  you.     I'll  come  back  next  year !" 

And  he  was  fast  asleep.  The  legend  does  not 
inform  us  whether  he  really  came  back  the  next 
year  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  he  had  missed  for  the 
sake  of  a  nap. 

— <  — .»  » 

A  Hint  !  —  When  you  are  purchasing  the 
much-pulTed  weekly  papers,  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Flay  of  our  Union,  and  when  you  get  home,  qui- 
etly compare  it  with  others,  then  judge  for  yourself. 
The  price  is  four  cents.  It  is  fresh  and  orig- 
inal from  headline  to  imprint,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  immense  exertions  of  its  rivals,  has  never 
yet  been  beaten  in  a  single  issue  ! 


A  GENEROUS  Potato. — Mr.  John  Phinney, 
of  Machiasport,  Me.,  raised  this  year  from  one 
potato,  three  pecks  of  good  ones.  We  respect 
such  a  potato ;  there's  nothing  small  about  it, 
and  it  must  have  had  as  many  eyes  as  Argus. 


Now  AND  Then. — Montalembert  has  been 
sentenced  to  prison  for  saying  that  Great  Britain 
was  more  powerful  than  France.  Some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  Galileo  was  condemned  for 
saying  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun. 

A  QUEER  Idea. — Horace  Mann  says  that  an 
annual  cock-fight  in  Boston  would  be  less  detri- 
mental than  the  competition. for  medals  at  the 
public  schools. 


BOSTON    Pl'BMC    LirRARY. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  recently-published  catalogue  of  that 
portion  of  the  Public  Library  which  is  designed 
for  circulation.  It  enumerates  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand volumes,  comprising  a  choice  collection  of 
works  on  all  subjects,  scientific  and  literary. 
Fourteen  thousand  of  these  are  in  English,  the 
remainder  in  the  modem  languages.  Many  of 
the  books  are  rot  to  be  found  in  old  established 
libraries.  The  books  are  kept  on  the  lower  floor 
to  be  occessiblc  to  the  public.  The  rcforenco 
library,  as  it  may  be  termed,  none  of  the  vol- 
umes of  which  will  leave  the  building,  contains 
about  fifty  thousand  volumes,  to  which  accessions 
of  valuable  works  are  constantly  making.  Mr. 
Bates  of  London,  to  whose  munificence  the  citi- 
zens arc  indebted  for  this  portion  of  their  library, 
not  content  with  what  he  has  already  done,  is 
constantly  adding  gifts  of  valuable  works,  judi- 
ciously selected  in  Europe.  Many  of  thera  arc 
rare  and  costly. 

Of  what  priceless  value  is  this  library  to  the 
people  of  Boston?  Who  can  measure  tlie  re- 
sults which  will  flow  from  this  treasury  of 
knowledge,  thrown  freely  open  to  alii  As  the 
information  thus  spread  before  the  public  be- 
comes diffused  and  digested,  the  city  will  more 
than  ever  merit  its  title  of  the  Modern  Athena. 
One  thing  more  remains  to  be  done, — and  that 
is,  to  establish  a  free  gallery  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  a  free  school  of  art.  This  would  be  a 
costly  undertaking,  but  there  is  wealth  enough 
and  generosity  enough  to  accomplish  it.  Tho 
taste  for  works  of  art  is  rapidly  becoming  uni- 
versal, and  their  happy  influence,  even  on  the 
mechanic  trades,  is  pretty  generally  estimated. 
Who  will  be  the  first  to  move  in  this  matter  1 


«  »»»  > 


A  SLIGHT  MIST.^KR 

Mr.  Appleboy,  a  rather  susceptible  single  gen- 
tleman, has  for  a  fortnight  past  been  delighted  by 
the  singing  and  playing  of  a  pianist  in  a  room 
directly  beneath  his  chamber.  He  lodges  in  the 
house  of  the  lady's  mother.  Fancying  that 
her  continual  concerts  were  intended  especially 
for  his  car  and  approbation,  his  heart  was  touched 
with  gratitude,  and  he  resolved  to  step  down  and 
thank  her.  And  so  ho  did,  as  gallantly  as  possi- 
ble, at  the  door,  with  his  hand  upon  the  left  side 
of  his  best  waistcoat ;  and  wound  up  with  tho 
hope  that  the  acquaintance,  so  gracefully  and 
significantly  commenced,  might  be  continued  as 
pleasantly.  "  The  jade  slammed  the  door  in  my 
face  !"  says  Mr.  Appleboy ;  "  and  as  I  went  up 
stairs  again,  I  heard  her  and  some  young  upstart 
of  a  fellow  laughing  themselves  into  fits."  Mr. 
Appleboy  is  looking  out  for  new  lodgings. 
<  ».»  > 

The  Birth  op  Love.  —  Andrew  Chdnier 
says  that  lovers  are  fond  of  the  country  because 
Love  was  bom  in  the  fields.  "  The  daughter  ot 
a  shepherd,  a  rustic  maid,  found  him  one  spring 
morning,  newly-born,  and  lying  in  the  heart  of  a 
rose.  His  lips  were  half  open  in  a  tranquil 
sleep.  She  seized  him  by  the  tips  of  his  gilded 
wings,  took  him  from  his  cradle  with  a  timid 
hand,  all  dripping  with  dew  as  he  was,  and 
warmed  him  in  her  bosom."  Rather  a  pretty 
conceit — isn't  it  1 


«  »«»  > 


National  Gratitude. — It  cannot  be  denied 
that  England  is  kind  to  the  memory  of  her  he- 
roes. The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Raglan 
Testimonial  is  1550,  and  the  total  amount  of 
subscriptions,  £13,060.  This  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  land  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Raglan  Castle,  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  son  and  heir  of  the  late  lamented 
Field-Marshal. 


4    ^  -^ — »- 


The  Fug  of  ocr  Uniox. — This  popular  we«kly  journal 
commenced  the  new  year  in  nu  entire  new  dress,  on 
heavier  and  finer  paper,  being  otherwise  vastly  improTed, 
and  introducing  some  new  and  cbarniing  writers  to  tho 
public.  The  best  novelette  ever  is.vued  by  the  publisher 
is  commenced  in  number  one,  entitled  The  Outlaw:  or, 
The  Female  Bandit,  by  LiEUTiN.tNT  Mubrat.  No  liter- 
ary weekly  in  tbe  country  has  a  stronger  editorial  corps, 
or  list  of  contributors  than  the  Flag  of  our  t'nii/n.  pre- 
senting an  immense  variety  of  original  reading  of  the 
most  attractive  character. — Philailelphia  Evening  Journal. 


Getting  into  Business. — Louis  Napoleon 
has  concluded  to  take  a  hack  at  the  Fillibustera 
in  Central  America,  not  having  much  to  do  in 
Europe  just  at  present. 


True. — If  it  is  useful  to  make  true  friends, 
it  is  no  less  so  to  avoid  making  inveterate 
enemies. 


Human  Life. — We   are  born   amidst  tears, 
live  amidst  complaints,  and  die  amidst  regrets. 
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STEPHEN  MASSETT,  ESQ. 

("JEEMES    PIPES    OF    PIPESVILLE, 
A  portrait-gallery  purporting  to  embrace  the  "  men 
of  the  times,"  would  be  singularly  incomplete,  if  it 
failed  to  contain  a  record  of  an  individual  so  much 
talked  of,  so  adventurous  and  accomplished,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  Massett,  more  endearingly  known  as  Jeemes 
Pipes  of  Pipesville,"  vocalist,  composer,  elocutionist, 
lecturer,  rhymer,  editor,  traveller,  man  of  letters  and 
good  fellow  to   boot.     The  accompanying  head  was 
prepared  and  engraved  for  us  by  Pierce,  and  is  consid- 
ered a  good  likeness  of  Mr.  Massett  when  he  "  holds 
still,"  for  such  is  the  Protean  facility  of  expression  that 
we  dare  say  he  could  sit  for  a  gallery  of  portraits,  and 
they  would  all  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  the 
likeness  of  General  Taylor.     Mr.  Massett  is  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  but  has  become  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized by  a  long  residence  in  the  United  States.     Of 
hii  earlier  years  there  is  no  record  that  would  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers.     We  believe  that  he  first  ap- 
peared as  a  vocalist  in  1842,  at  Charleston,   S.   C,  at 
one  of  the  Seguins'  concerts,  and  at  once  became  a 
favorite  with  the  public.     He  also  sung  in  the  same  city 
at  the  concerts  given  by  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  so  well  re- 
membered here,  whose  praises  and  judicious  instruc- 
tions stimulated  and  improved  our  youthful  vocalist. 
TTiii  favorite  songs  were,  "  As  I  view  now  these  scenes 
80  charming,"  from  the  Sonnambula,  the  "  Light  of 
other  days,"  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  "  O,  would  I 
were  a  boy  again,"  in  which 
he  was   invariably  encored. 
At  Charleston  he  composed 
his  famous  song,  "When  the 
Moon  on  the  Lake  is  beam- 
ing," of  which  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  sold 
without  exhausting  its  pop- 
ularity or  the  demand  for  it 
at  the  music  stores.     From 
Charleston     Mr.     Massett 
came  to  New  York  and  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  as  the 
Count  in  Rooky's  opera  of 
"  Amilie,"  which  had  a  run 
of  sixty    nights.     He    wa.s 
received  with    the   highest 
favor  by  the  public  and  the 
press.     Then    as    now,   he 
charmed  his  audiences  by 
the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
the    power    of    expression 
which     characterized     his 
gongs.     We  next  find  him 
travelling     through    New 
England     with     "  Yankee 
Hill,"  whom  he  assisted  in 
his  popnlar  entertainments. 
In  1843  "a  truant  disposi 
tion  "  led  him   to  visit  the 
East,  and  his  letters  describ- 
ing the  Grerk  and  Turkish 
ciries  he  visited,  were  pub- 
lished   in    the    New   York 
"  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  over 
the  since  famous  signature 
of  "Jeemes  Pipes  of  Pipes- 
ville."   In  1844  he  appeared 
as  the  "  Wizard,'  in  James 
G.   Maeder's    opera  of  the 
"  Peri,"    produced    at    the 
Melodeon  in  this  city.     It 
will  be  remembered  that  his 
success   was   complete.     Signor  de   Begnis,  at 
whoso  concerts  he  also  sung  with  success,  urged 
him  to  go  to  Italy  and  study  music,  assuring  him 
that  he  possessed  a  fortune  in  his  voice.     But 
about  this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  another 
career,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  James  T.  Brady  of  New  York.     The 
gold  fever  of  1849,  however,  found  him  swept 
away  by  the  tide  that  set  to  California,  and,  in 
April,  1849,  be  landed  in   San  Francisco.     He 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  a  notary  public 
by  the  acting  governor  of  the  territory,  and  also 
administered  justice  as  an  "alcalde."     In  June, 


success.  But  his  projected  tour  through  India  was  cut 
short  by  the  mutiny,  some  thrilling  scenes  of  which, 
such  as  the  blowing  of  rebel  Sepoys  from  the  guns,  he 
personally  witnessed.  From  Calcutta  he  went  to  Eng- 
land by  the  overland  route,  and  in  London  and  other 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  met  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess with  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Travel."  Since  his 
return  to  this  country,  his  entertainments  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  cities,  have  proved  a  series  of  tri- 
umphs. The  high  character  of  his  performances,  the 
varied  accomplishments  of  the  performer,  his  humor 
and  pathos,  the  strangeness  of  the  adventures  he  relates, 
the  blending  of  wit  and  sentiment,  music  and  elocution, 
in  his  entertainments,  the  absence  of  all  theatrical 
adjuncts,  combine  to  give  them  an  attraction  for  all 
tastes,  while  the  most  rigid  moralist  can  find  nothing 
to  censure.  In  the  broad  field  which  this  country 
opens  to  a  man  of  talent,  a  universal  favorite  like  Mr. 
Massett,  is  sure  of  the  most  complete  and  honorable 
success. 


STEPHEN   MASSETT,   ESQ. 


1849,  he  gave  his  first  concert  in  California,  in 
San  FrancLsco,  without  any  assistance,  filling  the 
old  school-house  in  Portsmouth  Square,  and 
putting  five  hundred  dollars  into  his  purse  by  the 
operation.  We  next  find  him  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Sacramento,  but  when  Herz,  the  pianist, 
visited  California,  he  accepted  of  an  offer  of 
$200  a  night  to  sing  at  his  concerts.  We  next 
find  him  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Marysville  Herald.  He  left  California  in  1852, 
for  New  York,  and  thence  sailed  for  Europe,  in 
IS.'iS,  making  an  extensive  tour  through  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent.     His  observations  and 


experiences  were  related  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
and  entertaining  letters  in  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Times."  "Jeemes  Pipes  of  Pipesville's  "  name 
attached  to  an  article,  was  sure  to  give  it  cur- 
rency. In  1853  he  revisited  California,  where  he 
remained  till  1856,  when  he  departed  for  Aus- 
tralia, where,  as  in  Tasmania,  he  gave  his  charm- 
ing entertainments,  consisting  of  songs,  reci- 
tations, imitations,  narratives  of  adventures,  etc., 
reaping  a  golden  harvest,  and  establishing  an 
enviable  reputation  in  public  and  in  private. 
Mr.  Massett  next  appears,  giving  concerts  and 
readings  in  Bombay   and  Calcutta  with  great 


TANK    AND  TEMPliE  OF  THE  SIKHS. 

The   brilliant  oriental  picture  below,  is  striking  in 
architectural  and  natural  beauty.     Umritzir,  the  relig- 
ious capital  of  the  Sikh  people,  was  first  constituted  a 
■  oly  city  by  Arjoon,  fourth  Gooroo,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  it  was  not  till  the  Sikh  power 
had  reached  its  zenith  under  Runjeet  Singh  that  the 
buildings  which  surround  its  sacred  tank  were  complet- 
ed  in  their  present   state  ; 
before  that  time,  however, 
it  was  a  placa  of  great  resort 
for  the   Surbut  Khulsa,  or 
whole    Sikh    people,    after 
they   had  risen  to  political 
importance    by    their   con- 
quests,  and   where,    before 
they  wore  united  in  submis- 
sion to  a  single  chief,  they 
used   to    meet  for    consul- 
tation at  least  once  a  year, 
at  the    festival    of   Rnma, 
when   the   cessation  of  the 
rains   made   military  oper- 
ations   practicable  ;    for, 
though  every  Sikh  was  free, 
and  each  was  a  substantive 
member  of  their  common- 
wealth,   yet    it    was    soon 
found    that   all   could    not 
lead,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  performance  of  religious 
duties  and  the  awe  inspired 
by  so    holy  a  place  might 
cause  selfishness  to  yield  to 
a  regard  for  the  general  wel- 
fare ;  and   the  assembly  of 
chiefs  was   called  a  "  Goo- 
roomutta,"  to  denote  that, 
in  conformity  with  Grovindo 
injunction,  they  sought  wis- 
dom    and     unanimity    of 
counsel  from   their  teacher 
and  the  book  of  his  word. 
During    the  contests    with 
tho   Mohammedans  for  su- 
premacy  in    the    Panjanb, 
Umritzir  was  several  times 
taken,  and    its  holy  places 
defiled ;  but  Runjeet  Singh 
took  ample  revenge,  when 
he  undertook  tlie  rebuilding 
of  tho  temple,  by  carrying  off  the  white  marble 
pinnacles  from  the  Padshahi  Musjid  at  Lahore, 
and  also  rifling  the  tomb  of  Jehanghctsi,  ac  tho 
same  place,  of  all  its  beautiful  inlaid  work.     It 
now  adorns  the  lower  part  of  this  brilliant  tem- 
ple, the  upper  story  of  which  is  of  copper  gilt : 
the  cuuseway  leading  to  it  is  also  of  inlaid  white 
marble  from  the  same  sources.     With  tliecrowd.i 
of  worshippers,  the  gay  dresses  of  the  women,  the 
groups  of  the  bathers,  devotees  and  other  singu- 
lar attendants',  altosethor  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  scenes  in  the  whole  of 
the  British  Indian  empire. 


TANK    AND   TEMPLE   OF   THE   SIKHS,   AT    UMRITZIR. 
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COSTUMES    OF   PEASANTS   AND    PORTERS,   CAGLL\RI,   SARDINIA. 


C08TUIHES  OF  PE.4SANTS  AND  PORTERS, 

CAOLIARI,    ISLAND    OF    SARDINIA. 

To  a  majority  of  people  notliiiif;  is  so  interest- 
ing in  the  pictorial  line  as  representations  of 
national  costumes.  Sir  Walter  Scott  well  un- 
derstood this  popular  trait,  and  a  largo  portion 
of  his  descriptions  refer  to  the  dresses  of  his 
characters  ;  and  we  all  know  how  sadly  the  effect 
of  a  stage-play  is  marred  when  the  cliaractors 
are  not  properly  costumed.  The  accompanying 
engraving  introduces  us  to  a  group  of  peasants 
and  porters  in  Cagliari,  Sardinia. 

Cagliari  (the  Roman  Caralisor  Cnrales)  is  the 
principal  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  is 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  near  the  mouth 


of  the  River  Merlargia.  Since  the  establish- 
mentof  the  telegraph  at  this  place,  it  has  become 
of  increased  importance.  Its  streets  are  miser- 
ably paved,  and  are  only  twenty  feet  wide.  Here 
are  twenty-three  monasteries  and  nunneries,  thir- 
ty-eight churches,  a  handsome  theatre,  a  spacious 
and  secure  harbor,  with  a  roadstead.  The  in- 
habitants, above  35,000  in  number,  carry  on  a 
traffic  in  oil,  wine,  and,  above  all,  in  salt,  pre- 
pared in  the  neighborhood.  The  houses  and 
streets  remind  one  much  of  a  Spanish  town,  and 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  long  period 
which  the  Moors  had  possession  of  both  Spain 
and  Sardinia.  The  costumes  of  the  natives  arc 
very  peculiar.     The  centre  figures  in  onr  sketch 


represent  a  peasant  and  his  wife  from  the  interi- 
or. The  man's  dress  consists  of  a  brown  coat; 
a  tight-fitting,  thick  red  waistcoat,  buttoning  at 
the  side  ;  a  black  leather  girdle,  a  short  petti- 
coat of  coarse  black  cloth,  very  thick ;  and  very 
loose  white  calico  trousers,  which,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, look  like  a  white  petticoat.  A  large  black 
hat,  with  a  red  handkerchief  falling  from  under 
one  side,  completes  his  costume.  The  other  fig- 
ures are  porters. 

L.ANDIIVG  PIER,  ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT. 

The  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  repre- 
sents a  detachment  of  British  troops,  on  the  way 
to  India,  debarking  on  the  pier  at  Alexandria. 


The  European  officers  and  soldiers,  in  their  fa- 
tigue dresses,  contrast  strikingly  with  the  natives 
in  their  oriental  costumes,  as  the  steamer  with 
her  bows  on  does  with  the  lateen-sailed  craft  of 
the  modern  Egyptians.  The  troops  for  India 
sail  from  Southampton  to  Suez,  and  such  are  the 
facilities  prepared  by  the  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal Company,  that  they  have  declared  their 
readiness  to  undertake  to  forward  2000  troops  a 
month  through  the  pasha's  land-steppes.  The 
British  government  provides  the  men  with  cloth- 
ing, allowing  them  only  to  carry  their  great-coat, 
bread-bag,  and  replenished  water-bottles ;  more 
than  this  would  unfit  men  to  stand  sudden 
changes  of  climate  in  these  low  latitudes. 


l^^ajTi^l^     J 


THE  LANDING  PIER  AT  ALEXANDRU,  EGYPT. 
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MORNING. 

BT  JOHN   STBRIISO. 

Sweet  inorn!  from  countless  cups  of  gold 

Thou  liftest  reverently  on  high 
More  iDcense  tine  than  earth  cfta  hold^ 
To  fill  the  sky. 

One  interfusion  wide  of  love, 

Thine  airs  and  odors  moist  ascend^ 
And,  "mid  the  azure  depths  above, 
^\'Ml  light  they  blend. 

The  lark,  by  his  own  carol  blest, 

i'rom  the  green  arbors  eager  spring? ; 
And  his  large  heart  in  little  breast 
£saltant  sings. 

Ou  lands  and  seas,  on  fields  and  woods, 
And  cottage  roofs  and  ancient  spires, 
O  morn !  thy  gaac  creative  broods, 
While  night  retires. 

Aloft,  the  mountain  ridges  beam 

Above  their  quiet  steeps  of  gray ; 
The  eastern  clouds  with  glory  stream, 
And  vital  day. 


80NNBI  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 
In  a  fair  garden  grew  a  purple  rose, 

Shedding  abroad  an  odor  fresh  and  rare; 
A  uymph  beholding,  with  sweet  transport  glows, 

And  at  the  wiasoaie  sight  exclaims  "  IXow  fair!" 
Ucr  gentle  hand  to  pluck  it  she  extends, 

But  envious  thorns  are  bid  beneath  its  leaves  | 
As  o'er  it  with  a  trustful  joy  she  bend.^, 

A  sudden  wound  her  ardent  grasp  deceives. 
*  Alas!*'  she  murmurs,  '*  now  the  truth  1  feel. 

That  t>eauty  ever  is  allied  to  pain. 
Life's  richest  music  discords  will  reveal. 

And  every  blessing  hath  its  kindred  bane.*' 
'  Yes,"  1  replied,  *'  tiiyself  doth  prove  it  true; 
For  thou  art  lovely  and  yet  cruel  too."— Tuckbemam. 


NIGUT. 

3Ieanwhile,  without, 
A  sighing  rain  from  a  low  fringe  of  cloud 
AV'hispered  among  the  melaacUoly  hilts. 
The  night's  dark  limits  widened :  far  above 
The  cr}  stal  sky  lay  open  ;  and  the  star 
Of  eve,  his  rosy  circlet  trembling  clear, 
Grew  large  and  bright,  and  in  the  silver  moats. 
Between  the  accumulated  terraces. 
Tangled  a  trail  of  tire :  and  ail  was  still. 

AlliREDITn. 


SO  LIT  DDK. 
0,  solitude  1  first  state  of  human  kind! 
Which  blessed,  remained  till  man  did  Had 

Jiiven  his  owu  helper's  company ; 
As  soon  as  two,  alas !  together  joined, 

The  serpent  made  up  three. — Cowpbr. 


GOSSIP  IVITH  TUB  READIilK. 

Less  than  two  month  to  spring,  and  days  getting  long- 
er! These  are  hopeful  facts  for  those  who  crouch  and 
cower  beneath  the  icy  sceptre  of  winter,  invalids  conlined 
to  their  chambers,  people  who  have  outgrown  skating, 
and  who  think,  with  Dr.  I'ranklin,  that  sleighing  is  no 
better  fun  than  sitting  with  your  feet  in  a  pail  of  ice- 
water  and  ringing  a  hand-tM^ll.  We  pity  the  invalids — 
but  for  healthy  men  and  women  there  is  no  excuse  for 
rebelliou  against  the  invigorating  discipline  of  winter. 
Body  and  brain  are  better  for  its  keen  blast— it  is  only 
the  Sybarite,  who  cannot  endure  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  on 

his  couch,  who  rails  at  it Mr.  Bryant's  letters  from 

tipain,  which  appeared  during  his  absence  in  the  Evening 
Post,  are  about  to  be  collected  and  published  in  a  vol- 
ume  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  shows  a  blunder  by 

Thackeray,  in  '■  The  Virginians,"  in  getting  his  troops 
oa  the  wroug  side  of  the  Mouangahe:a  lliver.  In  the 
last  number  Thackeray  speaks  of  the  hunter's  getting 
eugar  from  the  maples  late  in  the  autumn The  ven- 
erable Humboldt,  notmthstanding  his  well-known  inti- 
macy with  the  King  of  Prussia,  appeared  at  the  polls  at 
the  late  election  in  Berlin,  and  cast  bis  vote  for  the  can- 
didates of  the  liberal  party,  who  have  always  claimed 

him  as  one  of  their  number The  New  Yorkers  don't 

starve  their  spiritual  teachers.  Clergymen's  salaries 
range  there  from  Ofteen  hundred  to  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  five  thousand  dollars 
and  a  parsonage  rent  free,  and  makes  about  six  thousand 
more  by  lecturing  and  writing.    Liberality  was  always  a 

leading    characteristic    of  New    York Commander 

Maury,  who  is  now  lecturing  in  the  West,  states  that  the 
chain  of  our  great  northern  lakes  contain  11. WO  cubic 
miles  of  fresh  water,  being  nearly  one-third  of  all  on  the 
globe.  It  is  his  intention  to  pursue  upon  these  great  in- 
land seas  the  same  system  of  meteorological  surveys  and 
observations  which  he  has  so  successfully  prosecuted 
upon  the  ocean,  and  with  such  signal  benefit  to  the  mar- 
itime world  There  is  a  Sit-Still  As.-ociatlou  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  the  members  of  which  do  not  believe  in  any 
locomotion  whatever Oapt.  J.  D.  Smith  recently  re- 
quested the  planters  living  along  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Itiver  not  to  water  their  cattle  in  the  stream  be- 
tween Pine  Bluff  and  Napoleon,  as  every  drop  was  needed 
to  keep  his  steamboat  afloat.  He  should  have  adopted 
the   motto  of   the  good  old   lady,   that    "every   little 

helps." What  queer  titles  thry  gave  to  fcooks  in  the 

olden  times!  Take  the  following  for  instance  :  "A  Foot- 
path to  Felicitie,"  '"Guide  to  Oodlinesso,"  "  Swarmo  of 
Bees,"  '•  Plante  of  Pleasure  and  Grove  of  Graces,'' — 1586. 
These  were  most  rife  in  the  days  of  Cromwell;— there 
were  many  bordering  closely  on  the  ludicrous,  such  as 
the  one  styled,  "A  Pair  of  Itrllows  to  Blow  off  the  Dust 
cast  upon  .)ohn  Fry;"'  and  a  Quaker,  whose  outward 
man  the  powers  thought  proper  to  imprison,  published, 
"  A  Sigh  of  Sorrow  (or  the  Sinners  of  Muu,  bieathed  out 


of  a  hole  in  the  Wall  of  an  Earthen '\'essel,  known  among 
men  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Fish." Daguerre  com- 
menced his  explorations  in  the  field  of  art  as  long  ago  as 
1814,  and  continued  his  experiments  in  spite  of  poverty 
and  the  want  of  success,  till  1839,  when  he  triumphed. 

Uis  name  is  now   immortalized James  Carroll,  a 

young  man  belonging  in  Bangor,  Mo.,  was  one  of  the 
lucky  miners  at  Frazer  River,  and  has  brought  home 
from  the  mines  a  fortune  sufScient  for  himself  and  his 

esteemed  father  and  family The  oldest  gristmill  in 

Pennsylvania  is  at  Germantown.    It  is  still  in  operation. 

It  is  of  stone,  and  was  erected  in  1683 Uecont  legal 

decisions  in  Pennsylvania  have  established  the  following 
points  as  governing  p.issengcrs  on  railroads  in  that  .State : 
No  passenger  is  entitled  to  more  seats  than  he  pays  for, 
and  any  passenger  vacating  a  seat  temporarily  is  entitled 
to  the  same  on  his  return,  provided  he  leaves  any  article 
thereon  during  his  absence,  to  mark  his  ownership. 
Violating  a  rule  of  the  company  subjects  a  passenger  to 
the  penalty  of  being  put  off  the  cars.  Passengers  who 
lose  their  tickets  may  be  put  off  the  train  unless  they 
purchase  new  ones.  Conductors  are  not  obliged  to  make 
change,  but  passengers  must  offer  the  exact  amount  of 
fare,  and  all  tickets  are  good  until  they  are  used,  any 
rule  of  the  company  that  they  are  "good  for  this  day 
only,"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     These  .seem  to 

us  to  be  all  just  and  proper The  veteran  Wallack 

has  lately  been  playing  in  New  York  with  undiminished 
ability  and  success.  Fanny  Kcmble  thought  his  Ales- 
sandro  Maasaroni  the  most  picturesque  performance  she 

had  ever  seen The  colored  race  are  no  less  foud  of 

"  horrid  war  "  than  their  white  "  bruddren  "  News  has 
been  received  at  Paris  that  the  Emperor  Theodore  I.,  of 
Ambra,  has  declared  war  against  a  neighboring  Abyssin- 
ian prince  and  has  marched  an  army  of  .30,000  men  into 
his  territory.    They  are  commanded  by  a  French  cavalry 

officer    recently  serving    in    Algeria Lord   Clyde's 

share  of  the  prize  money  paid  to  the  military  serving  in 
India  is  said  to  exceed  £80,000.  The  amount  paid  to 
subordinates  is  correspondingly  great.  Lord  Clyde  is 
not,   therefore,  a  "soldier  who  lives  on  his  pay,  and 

spends  half  a  crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day." The 

leaf  of  an  album  on  which  Lord  Byron  had  written  four 
lines  of  poetry  was  recently  sold  to  a  Ilussian  nobleman 
at  A'enice,  Italy,  for  S1600.     From  this  it  appears  that 

poetry  has  "'riz." Nice  weather  they're  having  in 

Paris  about  these  times — fog,  rain,  snow,  mud,  slush. 
The  state  of  the  streets  Is  a  sad  drawback  to  a  winter  in 
that  gay  capital,  otherwise  so  attractive.  The  grand 
staple  is  mud.  When  snow  falls,  it  is  carted  off  and 
'"dumped"  into  the  Seine.  About  carnival  time  the 
walking  is  always  miserable  Many  of  our  Boston  friends 
sojourning  there  regret  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  our 

northern  Athens In  Louisbourg,  Wurtem berg,  they 

lately  had  a  curious  exhibition— a  dog-race.  The  dogs 
weie  drawn  up  in  line  and  started  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  like  the  horses  ou  the  Corso  in  the  carnival. 
The  servants  of  their  masters  were  allowed  to  stimulate 
them,  but  tin  kettles  were  strictly  forbidden.  The 
Wurtemburg  ladies  rewarded  the  best  runners  by  gifts 
of  embroidered  collar.s,  ribbons,  etc.  The  dogs  them- 
selves would  doubtless  have  preferred  beef-bones In 

his  "History  of  Dramatic  Literature"  just  out,  Jules 
Janin  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  Bulwer.  He  speaks 
of  the  prologue  of  one  of  his  dramas  as  a  "  little  master- 
piece of  vanity,  aristocracy  and  pathos;"  and  afterwards 
apostrophizes  him  as  follows :  •' Ah,  amiable  idiot!  what 
language  and  what  ideas!  At  Charenton  (the  lunatic 
asylum)  we  have  poets  of  equal  genius;  they  would 
write  and  think  more  wisely!"  Jules  Janin  himself  is 
one  of  the  vainest  men  living,  and  much   of  what  he 

writes  is  e.xecrable  twaddle Bayard  Taylor's  lectures 

arc  brilliant  and  successful.  He  describes  the  north  cf 
Europe  graphically  and  poetically,  and  holds  his  audi- 
ences enchained  from  the  first  word  to  the  last.  He  has 
engagements  enough  for  the  present  season,  and  at  prices 

to  give   him  a  little  fortune Beavers,  which  were 

once  so  much  valued  for  their  furs,  and  were  hunted 
almost  to  extermination,  are  increasing  in  Canada,  and 

are  quite  plenty  within  ten  miles  of  Toronto Mr. 

Joseph  SaLis  of  Charlestown,  an  old  Spaniard,  who  was 
familiarly  known  as  '•  Uncle  Joe,"  and  who  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  had  fought  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  died 
recently,  at  the  age  of  yT^ears.     He  had  held  death  at 

arms'  length  for  almost  a  century The  sixteenth  of 

last  month  was  the  anniversary  of  the  greatest  tea-party 
ever  given  in  the  world — when  the  old-school  Bostonians 
steeped  ship  loads  of  the  Chinese  leaf  in  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  and  made  enough  of  the  beverage  to  satisfy  old 
Father  Neptune  even  if  he  had  the  love  of  Dr.  Johnsoa 

for  the  cup  th.at  "soothes  but  not  inebriates." The 

question  of  how  long  a  man  can  live  without  sleep  has 
been  decided  by  the  following  caae:  A  Chinese  merchant 
had  been  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  die  by  being  deprived  of  sleep.  This  painful 
mode  of  death  was  carried  into  execution  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances;  The  condemned  was  placed  in 
prison  under  tbe  care  of  three  of  the  police-guard,  who 
reUeved  each  otber  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  pre- 
vented the  prisoner  from  falling  asleep,  night  or  day. 
He  thus  lived  for  nineteen  days  without  enjojing  any 
sleep.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  day,  his 
sufferings  were  so  intense  that  he  implored  the  authori- 
ties to  grant  him  the  blessed  opportunity  of  being  stran- 
gulated, guillotined,  burned  to  death,  drowned,  garroted, 
shot,  quartered,  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  or  put  to 
death  in  any  conceivable  way  which  their  humanity  or 
ferocity  could  Invent.  This  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the 
horrors  of  death  from  want  of  sleep A  Paris  corre- 
spondent says,  in  a  late  letter:  The  elite  have  lately 
been  getting  up  charity  fairs,  and  some  nice  little  inci- 
dents happen  from-  time  to  time  at  these  reunions  of  the 
wit,  fashion,  and  elegance  of  Paris.  The  other  evening, 
at  the  Countess  de  Laniballe  8,  a  young  lady  was  going 
round  with  a  bag  in  her  hand,  soliciting  for  charitJible 
purposes.  A  gentleman  near  whom  the  lady  was  passing 
laid  in  the  bag  a  hundred  franc  bill.  '■  It  is  for  love  of 
you!"  paid  he,  as  be  did  fo.  The  lady  paused  an  in- 
stant, and  then  holding  out  the  bag  again,  said  :  "And 
now  for  love  of  the  poor,  if  you  please!''  Her  ready  wit 
was  rewarded  by  another  hundred  fntucs A  I'reach- 


man  carries  France  about  with  him  everywhere,     la 

Leicester  Square  or  America,  at  sea  or  outside  an  omni- 
bus, you  can  always  tell  that  he  is  a  Frenchman.  When 
travelling,  his  great  idea  is,  in  thinking  about  how  to  get 
back  to  France.  He  never  should  travel  out  of  his  own 
country.  He  would  give  the  grandest  view  in  the  world 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  beloved  Paris.  To  him  the 
universe  is  comprised  in  the  four  corners  of  the  Boule- 
vards.   Everywhere  else  are  only  so   many  realms  of 

ennui Speaking  of  the  trade  between    the   United 

States  and  Brazil,  the  Washington  Star  says:  '•  That  of 
the  entire  coffee  crop  of  Brazil,  about  two-thirds,  or  from 
87,000.000  to  .510,000.000  worth,  are  sent  to  this  coun- 
try, and  admitted  free.  Flour  Is  our  chief  export  to 
that  country,  and  the  high  tariff  of  Brazil  has  prevented 
its  importation  so  far,  that,  we  are  told,  the  amount  sent 
thither  from  this  country,  for  the  few  years  past,  has 
barely  exceeded  8250.000  or  Sf300,000.  It  is  believed  the 
recent  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  Brazil  will  operate  very 
favorably  on  the  trade  of  this  country A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Religious  Telegraph,  having  sent  to  that 
paper  a  communication  put  up  in  bad  orthography  and 
grammar,  with  a  request  that  the  editor  would  make 
necessary  corrections,  the  editor  asks:  "Does  he  wish 
us  to  grow  blind  and  bald,  and  nervous  as  a  valetudina- 
rian, over  manuscripts,  which,  if  carefully  penned, 
might  at  once  be  handed  to  the  priutcr?" In  Eng- 
land the  national  debt  is  equal  to  S;l'i3  for  each  inhabi- 
tant; in  France,  «!12;  in  Austria,  *33;  in  Prussia,  $11; 
and  in  Kussia,  $7. 


Matters  and  Things  in  General. 

Late  arrivals  do  not  bring  us  a  record  of  very  startling 
events,  though  quidnuncs  hint  mysteriously  at  "  coming 
events  casting  their  shadows  before." — The  London  pa- 
pers still  claim  the  pardon  of  Count  Montalembert  as  a 
triumph  of  their  own,  and  boast  of  having  bullied  or 
reasoned  the  emperor  into  granting  it.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  sensible  he  had  committed  a 
blunder  the  moment  he  had  ordered  the  prosecution. 
Some  imagine  that,  after  this,  he  will  be  more  lenient  to 
the  Fiench  pre.ss,  but  we  doubt  it.  The  '"  Napoleonic 
idea  "  is  adverse  to  freedom  of  the  press.  The  first  Na- 
poleon hated,  and  feared,  and  hampered  it,  and  the 
''  nephew  of  my  uncle  "'  is  only  pursuing  the  tradition- 
ary line  of  policy.— The  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
engages  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  project  will  un- 
doubtedly be  carried  through,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  triumphs  of  the  19th  century. — The 
rebels  are  still  in  strong  force  in  India,  and  are  giving 
plenty  of  work  to  the  British  troops,  who  are  cutting 
them  up  in  detail  with  great  energy.- Louis  Napoleon 
came  near  breaking  his  neck  lately  by  falling  with  his 
horse.  He  is  a  splendid  rider,  but  his  "star"  does  not 
exempt  him  from  accidents. — The  work  on  the  Great 
Eastern  steamer  is  rapidly  pushed  forward. — The  patri- 
otic feeling  in  Italy  is  at  blood  heat,  and  causes  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  the  crowned  heads  that  hold  that  un- 
happy country  ia  subjection.— The  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable  seems  to  be  defunct,  though  now  and  then  a  spas- 
modic indication  of  vitality,  an  "  encouraging  current," 
raises  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  sharehold- 
ers.— Lamartine  is  still  pleading  poverty,  and  complain- 
ing because  the  people  of  France  wont  pay  his  debts. 
One  of  the  English  papers  calls  him  a  "  splendid  beggar." 
It  is  a  bard  matter  for  the  old  poet  to  reconcile  the  figure 
of  his  debts— half  a  million  of  dollars — with  his  denial  of 
the  charges  of  extravagance  brought  against  him.  "Was 
ever  poet  so.  trusted  before?"  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of 
Goldsmith.  Probably  he  has  handled  more  money  than 
any  literary  man  ever  did  before.  At  one  time  he  was 
the  idol  of  France,  now  "none  so  poor  as  to  do  him 
reverence." 

Lord  Derby  and  the  Church. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Derby's  nomination  of  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Goodwin  to  the  deanery  of  Ely  has  been  received 
with  great  disfavor  by  the  great  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  stated  to  belong  to 
the  school  of  divinity  whicli  is  known  in  the  establish- 
ment as  "  the  Broad  Church."  A  corre-^poudent  of  a 
metropolitan  contemporary  says:  "'The  appointments 
of  Mr.  Duncombe  to  the  deanery  of  York,  and  Mr.  Good- 
win to  the  deanery  of  Ely  have  impressed  all  parties  in 
the  church  with  the  belief  that  in  the  case  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  dignities  which  fall  to  the  gift  of  Lord 
Derby  he  will  appoint  men  of  no  distinctive  religious 
views,  and  that  neither  the  Evangelicals  on  the  one  hand 
nor  the  Tractariaus  on  the  other  will  have  any  chance  of 
promotion  from  him.'' 

Consumption  of  Tobacco  in  France. 

In  an  article  published  by  the  Presse  against  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  France,  the  following  statistical  informa- 
tion is  given:  The  consumption  of  tobacco  increases  in 
France  most  rapidly.  The  sale  brought,  ou  an  average, 
a  net  revenue  to  the  treasury,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
empire,  of  26,000,000  francs  a  y&r.  In  1820,  the  produce 
was  42,000,000  pounds,  in  1841,  72,000,000;  and  in  1S5G, 
121.000,000.  Each  inhabitant  in  1820  consumed  ia  the 
year,  on  an  average,  352  grammes  (600  to  the  pound);  in 
1841.  480;  and  in  1856,  706. 

Cochin  China. 

The  people  of  Annam  treat  the  few  prisoners  that  fall 
into  their  hands  from  the  French  and  Spanish  ranks 
quite  toverely.  Recently  they  got  po.sscssion  of  two 
French  soldiers.  One  of  them  had  his  head  cut  off  after 
having  been  subjected  to  protracted  tortures,  and  the 
other  was  forced  to  walk  the  streets  for  several  dajs  with 
his  comrade's  head  in  his  hands. 

A  noble  Saddler. 

An  English  contemporary  says  that  a  rich  saddler, 
whose  daughter  was  afterwards  married  to  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Halifax,  ordered  in  his  will  that  she  should  lose 
her  fortune  if  she  did  not  marry  a  saddler.  The  young 
Earl  of  Halifax,  in  order  to  win  tlie  bride,  served  an  np- 
prentipeship  of  seven  years  to  a  saddler,  and  afterward 
bound  himself  to  the  rich  saddler  s  daughter  for  life. 


Alexandre  Dumas,  Senior. 

This  popular  author  has  already  travelled  loOO  leagues 
in  Russia,  and  is  resolved  to  journey  there  1700  more, 
after  which  ho  will  return  and  to  be  sure  settle  down  in 
his  little  hou.se  in  the  Hue  d'Amsterdam.  He  announces 
his  intention  of  writing  to  Schamyl  and  craving  his  hos- 
pitality for  two  or  three  days.  "  If  he  refuses,  "  adds 
Dumas,  "  I  will  approach  him  as  near  as  the  outposts 
will  permit."  Perhaps  M.  Dumas  may  give  way  to  his 
ordinary  impetuosity,  and  capture  Schamyl  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Russia. 

The  Drama  in  Turkey. 

A  French  paper  says  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  are 
acquiring  a  taste  for  the  modern  drama.  Recently  a 
comedy  written  in  the  Turkish  language  was  performed 
at  the  Naoum  Theatre  by  a  company  of  Armenians.  The 
piece  Is  a  literal  translation  of  a  comedy  by  Goldoni.  In 
consequence  of  the  success  of  this  representation,  an 
idea  has  been  formed  of  translating  into  Turkish  some 
of  the  dramas  and  comedies  of  Scribe  and  other  French 
authors. 

Narrow  Escape  of  the  Faoifio. 

The  tialway  steamer  Pacific  narrowly  escaped  on  a  late 
passage  from  being  caught  on  the  irou-hound  Cliffs  of 
Clare,  and  totally  wrecked.  She  ran  by  mistake  into 
Liscannon  in  the  night  instead  of  Galway  Bay,  and  but 
for  the  timely  warning  of  the  fishermen,  would  have  run 
ashore  upon  Lahiuck.  She  was  six  miles  out  of  her 
track.  The  only  light  at  the  entrance  of  Galway  is  oa 
the  Arran  Islands. 

Music  in  London. 

The  "  Vocal  Association  "  announce  twelve  concerts  at 
St.  James'  Hall,  commencing  in  January  and  ending  in 
June.  Among  the  novelties  will  be  compositions  by  Otto 
Goldsehmidt,  and  it  is  rumored  that  Jenny  Lind  may 
appear,  and  three  marches  for  wind  instruments  by 
Mendelssohn,  performed  for  the  first  time. 

The  Opera  in  Genoa, 

At  the  Carlo  Felice  Opera  Ucu5e,a  Miss  Jackson,  called 
by  some  of  the  English  papers  an  Englishwoman,  and  by 
others  "  an  American  from  Boston."  has  been  singing  to 
applauding  audiences.  She  is  described  as  decidedly 
homely,  but  fine  in  a  musical  way. 

A  Bishop  murdered. 

The  Paris  Univers  states  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bish- 
op Melchior,  the  news  of  whose  arrest  in  Cochin  China 
was  received  some  time  since,  has  been  executed  by  the 
authorities  at  Hue. 

Italy. 

The  pretended  Austro-Italian  Alliance,  a  league  of 
Italian  States  formed  against  Sardinia,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Austria  Is  a  fiction.  The  Viennese  journals  treat 
it  as  an  absurdity. 

Music  in  Paris. 

Belart,  a  uow  tenor,  is  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera. 
Choral  societies  are  forming  all  over  France.  One  recent- 
ly organized  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty  singers. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Qbeex's  Dom.\ix  axd  other  Poems.    By  'WaLUM 

Wi.NTER.     Boston:  E.  0.  Libby  &  Co. 

This  pretty  volume  is  the  second  collection  of  poems 
which  the  young  author  has  presented  to  the  public,  and 
exhibits  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  first,  which 
was  full  of  promise,  published  three  or  four  years  since. 
The  leading  poem  In  the  volume  before  ns  is  a  graceful 
composition,  and  the  shorter  pieces  exhibit  a  delicate 
fancy  and  a  command  of  the  rules  of  versification.  In 
Mr.  Winter's  verses  there  is  no  spasmodic  attempt  at 
effect — they  clothe  pure  thoughts  and  appropriate  im- 
ages, and  How  on  in  a  smooth  and  peaceful  current.  Ills 
book  deserves  success  and  will  command  it. 

Trying  to  be  Useful.  By  Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie.  Bos- 
ton :  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

An  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated  work,  containing 
a  number  of  moral  sketches,  aud  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  young  readers,  aud  written  in  an  agreeable 
style. 

Howard  and  his  Teacher,  The  Sister's  I.xfloe.nce,  akd 
other  SrouiES  Bv  Mrs.  JIadeline  Leslie.  Boston: 
Shepard,  Olark  &  Brown      1859. 

A  series  of  juvenile  stories,  written  in  a  charming 
style,  and  illustrating  moral  truths  with  great  effect. 
The  book  is  elegantly  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated. 

The  Yule  Lofi      A  .scries  of  stories  for  the  young.    New 

York :  Stanford  &  Delisser. 

The  stories  in  this  pretty  juvenile  are  well  written  and 
interesting  and  canuot  fail  to  please  the  class  of  r^-aders 
for  whom  they  ore  designed.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
suggested  by  the  old  English  custom  of  saving  the  re- 
mains of  the  Yule  or  Christmas  log  to  light  that  of  the 
next  year,  thus  continuing  the  light  of  the  hearthstone 
from  generation  to  generation.  For  sale  by  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co. 

Our  Charley,  and  what  to  do  with  Him.  By  Mrs. 
U.  U.  Stowe.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Phillip.s,  Sampson 
&Co. 

A  very  pleasantly  written  juvenile  work,  which  has 
.aUeady  made  a  sensation.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great 
favorite  with  the  little  people. 

The  Ballad  of  Badie  Bell,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Thomas  Bailky  Aldrich.  Now  Y'ork :  Rudd  &  Carle- 
ton. 

Aldrich  belongs  to  the  modern  school  of  poets,  and  has 
the  faults  of  that  school.  But  he  has  also  its  merits  in 
a  high  degree.  His  imagery  is  gorgeous,  his  fancy  orien- 
tal, and  his  verses  very  musical.  Ou  a  very  slender 
threa<l  he  hangs  au  affluence  of  pearls,  and  his  pages 
sparkle  with  gems  of  language.  His  volume  contains  n 
large  number  of  poems,  all  of  them  highly  wrought,  and 
many  of  them  really  beautiful.  For  sale  by  Brown, 
Taggard  &  Chase. 

Donati's  Comet.  A.  Williams  &  Co.  have  published 
■'an  account  of  Donati's  Comet  of  1858,''  in  a  4to  pani- 
lihlet,  beautifully  illustrated.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
George  P.  Bond.  The  steel  engravings  are  the  finest  wo 
ever  saw. 

Almanacs  for  1859.  Messrs.  Brown.  Taggard  &  Chase 
have  published  the  Boston  Almanac  for  1859  in  a  style 
of  surpassing  beauty.  Among  the  attractions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  matter,  are  views  of  the  new  college 
buildings  in  Cambridge,  with  an  account  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  president,  and  the  new  improvements  in 
FrunUliu  Street. 

Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown  have  issued  a  beautiful 
"  Lady's  .Mnianac,"  illustrated  by  Billings,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  very  pretty  illustrated  ""  Juvenile  Almauiuj." 
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IBtiitorial  JBelange. 

A  dread  of  the  effects  of  chloroform,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fatality  that  has  repeatedly  fol- 
lowed its  administration  of  late,  may  finally  in- 
duce the  dentists  to  fall  back  on  ether,  which  was 
never  known  to  do  any  harm. A  Japan  let- 
ter says  :  The  females  of  Nagasaki  are  of  the 
ordinary  heifjht,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
handsome,  and  would  create  quite  a  stir  in  New 
York  if  they  should  happen  that  way.  The 
married  ladies  are  known  from  the  single  by 
painting  their  lips  either  green  or  bright  red,  and 
their  teeth   a  jet  black.     They  are   frequently 

married  as  young  as  ten. There  is  a  letter 

addressed  to  "  Modesty,"  lying  in  the  Baltimore 
post-office,  and  there  being  no  claimant  for  it  in 

that  city,  the  postmasterhas  advertised  it. Mr. 

George  Flagg,  a  New  England  artist,  for  some 
years  a  resident  in  South  Carolina,  has  painted 
for  Mr.  James  Brewster  of  New  Haven  a  large 
picture  representing  tlio  "  Landing  of  the  At- 
lantic  Cable,"  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at 

the  Uusseldorf  Gallery  in  New  York. Across 

the  face  of  the  Prussian  bank  notes  is  printed 
some  fifty  times,  in  very  small  type,  the  penalty 
for  counterfeiting,  which  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment.  Convicted  counterfeiters 
cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  law The  Eng- 
lish "  bloomer  "  differs  from  the  American  fe- 
male who  is  designated  by  this  term.  At  a  re- 
cent trial  in  London,  a  young  Jewess  described 
herself  as  a  "  bloomer,"  her  occupation  consist- 
ing in  getting  up  elderly  ladies  in  "  blooming 
style "  for  balls  and  parties.  Her  charge  for 
blooming  a  countess,  she  said,  was  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  her  earnings  never  less  than  $100 

per  week. The  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Herald 

states  that  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Boston,  who  in- 
tends to  go  into  the  business  of  sheep-raising  on 
a  large  scale,  on  the  Gaudalupe,  has  received 
recently  his  first  drove  of  sheep  from  Mexico, 
some  1500  head. The  application  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  permission  to  run  the  submarine 
cable  from  Havana  to  Key  West,  has  been  grant- 
ed by  her  Catholic  majesty,  solely  upon  condi- 
tion that  both  ends  of  the  cable  are  to  be  under 
Spanish  control ;  and  if  otherwise,  the  applica- 
tion  is  to   be  considered  rejected. Volk,  a 

sculptor  in  cameo,  in  Chicago,  has  received  an 
order  from  an  English  traveller  for  a  portrait 
cameo  bracelet  to  include  likenesses  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Franklin,  Webster,  Clay  and 

Scott. A  young  lady  in  Han  ford  was  seen 

wearing  dry  goods  of  a  pattern  similar  to  some 
that  had  been  stolen  in  September  last  from  an 
establishment  in  that  city.  This  led  to  a  search 
of  the  house,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  prop- 
erty, supposed  to  be  stolen,  was  found.  The 
girl  and  her  mother  state  that  the  goods  were 

purchased  of  a  Jew  pedlcr. At  Athens,  Me., 

a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  undertook  to  cor- 
rect a  scholar,  when  another  scholar  interfered 
to  prevent  the  punishment.  The  master  there- 
upon drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  the  boy  in  the 
neck.  The  wound  was  considered  a  dangerous 
one  by  the  physician.  The  name  of  the  teacher 
and  also  the  name  of  the  boy  stabbed  is  John 

Bhincs. Yeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  is  said 

to  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  The 
castle,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  centre  of 
the  town,  is  built  on  a  slight  eminence,  around 
which  there  are  three  walls  or  enclosures,  within 
the  inner  of  which  the   Tycoon  Emperor  and 

heir  apparent  live. The  Paris  correspondent 

of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  intimates  that  the 
frequent  attacks  of  illness  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Harrwitz,  during  his  chess  contest  with  Morphy, 
were  devised  for  the  purpose  of  protracting  the 
strife,  in  order  to  subserve  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  where  the  match 
was  played. In  Cincinnati,  recently,  a  Wis- 
consin cranberry  dealer  who  wished  to  get  a 
check  cashed,  but  had  no  one  to  vouch  for  his 
identity,  exhibited  his  name  inscribed  upon  that 
classic  garment,  his  shirt,  whereupon  the  banker 
was  satisfied  and  paid  over  the  money,  and  Wis- 
consin went  on  his  way  rejoicing. One  of 

the  leading  attractions  of  the  London  book  sea- 
."=on  will  be  the  forthcoming  life  of  Douglas  .Jer- 
lold,  by  his  son  and  literary  executor,  Blanchard 
Jerrold.  Among  the  many  attractions  of  the 
life  will  be  found  two  letters  from  Mr.  Dickens, 
describing,  in  his  customary  graphic  style,  his 
first  interview  and  his  last  interview  with  Mr. 

Jerrold. The   design   of   Lord    Murray   to 

erect  in  Edinburgh  a  monument  to  the  poet 
Allan  Uanisay  is  now  approaching  its  full  reali- 
zation. It  is  to  be  executed  in  marble,  of  qual- 
ity similar  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  statue 


in  the  Edinburgh   monument. Rev.  S.  W. 

Cogshall  of  Chatham,  in  a  communicatioii  to 
the  Zion's  Herald,  on  "  reading  sermons,"  says 
it  is  "  simply  ludicrous  for  men  to  stand  up,  on 
the  conference  floor  and  elsewhere,  to  declaim 
against  the  practice  of  writing  and  reading  ser- 
mons, who  never  wrote  a  sermon  in  their  lives, 
and  could  not  even  if  they  should  try.  What  is 
their  opinion  worth  in  the  easel  Why,  simply, 
nothing   at   all.     It  is  mere  prejudice,  nothing 

more." Col.  Fremont's  steam  quartz  mill  at 

Bear  Valley,  in  Mariposa  county,  is  said  to  be 
paying  handsomely.  Seldom  or  never  has  less 
than  $1500  been  taken  out  after  a  steady  week's 
run,  and  as  high  as  $3000  have  been  ob- 
tained.  An  incorrigible  book-worm,  turning 

over  some  old  manu.scripts  recently,  at  the  Im- 
perial Library  in  Pans,  fumbled  out  a  strange 
musty  piece  of  paper  which  proved  to  be  a  pawn 
ticket  of  Torquato  Tasso — a  real  curiosity  of 
literature.  It  shows  that  the  author  of  "  Jeru- 
salem Delivered "  had  pledged  his  father's 
waistcoat  with  "  Signor  Abraham  Levi  "  for 
"  venti  cinque  lire  "  on  the  second  of  March, 

1570. Sir  Edward   Bulwer    Lytton,    Lord 

Rector  of  the  Glasgow  University,  has  sent  a 
hundred  guineas,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
students  in  prizes,  the  subjects  of  competition  to 
be  fixed  by  the  faculty. The  queen  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Henry  Barth,  the  famous  African 
traveller,  to  be  a  Com])anion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath.  So  he  is  now  Ba(r)th  of  the  Bath,  a  sort 
of  human  Baden-Baden. 


«       ^M*       > 


LA'W  AISD  I..1WYERS  EVERYWHERE. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago,  a  gentleman  named 
Harley  died,  and  bequeathed,  by  will,  upwards 
of  £100,000  to  the  corporation  of  Southampton, 
England,  to  be  expended  in  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  town.  The  will  was  disputed  by 
distant  and  dubious  relatives  of  the  testator,  and 
litigation  has  been  going  on  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  has  ended  in 
a  compromise,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
counsel  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  litigants 
have  withdrawn  their  claims  for  .£22,500,  thus 
leaving  about  £78,000  for  the  corporation  ;  out 
of  that  sum,  however,  the  law  costs  have  to  be 
deducted,  amounting  to  nearly  £35,000,  and  the 
legacy  duty,  amounting  to  nearly  £-1500,  so  that 
all  that  remains  to  carry  out  the  dying  wish  of 
the  testator  is  £39,780.  Much  indignation  is 
felt  in  Southampton,  that  after  the  reform  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  litigation  can  last  so  long 
there,  and  its  expenses  be  so  enormous.  The 
cost  of  taxing,  that  is  reducing,  the  law  charges 
was  nearly  £1000. 

A  FAST  Youth. — A  young  declaimer  at  one 
of  our  public  schools  went  upon  the  platform 
and  began  the  recitation  of  a  familiar  poem  in 
this  wise : 

"  There  is  a  ripper  whose  D.-ime  is  Death  I"' 

"  Reaper,  John,"  said  the  teacher,  correcting 
him.  John  explained  that  he  thought  it  was 
ripper,  "  because  Death  had  such  a  ripper  of  a 
knife  in  his  hand," — and  then  "  continued  on." 


San  Fbancisco. — The  population  of  San 
Francisco  is  estimated  to  bo  75,000  or  80,000  at 
the  present  time.  The  city  has  been  filling  up 
very  rapidly  of  late  ;  the  hotels  arc  full  to  over- 
flowing, houses  for  family  residence  are  all  taken 
up,  those  in  course  of  construction  are  engaged, 
there  is  great  activity  in  the  building  line,  and 
real  estate  has  risen  twenty  per  cent. 

Good  Advice. — If  you  wish  to  avoid  a  quar- 
rel, be  select  in  your  choice  of  language.  If  a 
rude  fellow  addresses  you  in  the  worst  imaginable 
epithets,  remain  unruffled,  and  meekly  reply : 
"  Your  remarks  do  not  agree  with  my  views." 
This  lamb  like  behaviour  may  induce  him  to  take 
you  for  a  .sheep,  and  spare  your  wool. 
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Large  Sausage. — Mr.  S.  made  in  a  single 
piece  75  feet,  or  25  yards  of  sausage,  using  the 
trimmings  or  sausage  meat  of  two  porkers 
weighing  460  pounds.  This,  we  should  say,  is 
a  great  extension  of  the  pork  business. 


-<    m  m^  -»- 


Newspaporial.— The  State  of  Louisiana  has 
73  newspapers,  4-4  of  which  are  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, 18  in  French  and  English,  eight  in  French, 
two  in  German,  and  one  in  Spanish. 


TiiEOLOiacAL.— What  matter  if  Ihc Jwms  of 
churches  do  differ,  so  long  as  they  all  jiuint  in  the 
right  direction  ? 


In  Wisconsin  they  call  a  bribe  a  "  pecuniary 
compliment." 

The  London  Times,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
speaks  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  as  a  Oma- 
dian  town. 

The  amoimt  of  fishing  bounties  claimed  in 
Plymouth  collection  district,  for  the  season  just 
closed,  is  $16,287  04. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott  once  said  to  a  graduating 
class :  "  Young  gentlemen,  have  two  pockets 
made — a  large  one  to  hold  the  insults,  and  a 
small  one  for  fees." 

A  reporter  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  says 
that  he  lately  saw  a  man  shovelling  snow  from  a 
roof,  and  that  he  had  on  a  life-preserver. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bradford  Abbott,  who  was  last 
season  a  member  of  the  Boston  Theatre  Compa- 
ny, lately  died  at  Chester,  Orange  Countv,  New 
York. 

A  Skating  Club  is  organized  at  Buffalo  ;  gen- 
tlemen's tickets  five  dollars,  the  ladies  free  ;  and 
a  skating  pond  is  prepared,  to  be  used  under  cer- 
tain regulations. 

The  Yarmouth  Port  Register  says  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  I5.'i0,000  worth  of  mackerel  have  been  ta- 
ken by  means  of  nets,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  during  the  fall  and  present  winter. 

The  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  recently  ordered  a 
census  of  the  inmates  of  houses  of  prostitution 
in  the  city  to  bo  taken.  The  returns  show  that 
the  total  number  within  the  city  limits  is  'JOO. 

The  manufacturers  of  printing  cloths,  in  Prov- 
idence, have  entered  into  an  agreement  by  which 
they  fix  upon  36  inches  a.s  the  measure  of  a  yard 
instead  of  37  inches  as  has  been  the  custom 
heretofore. 

The  value  of  furs  exported  from  St.  I'aul, 
Minnesota,  this  year,  is  $161,022.  In  1857  it 
was  $182,491  ;  in  1856  it  wivs  $96,759.  The  ap- 
parent decrease  this  year  is  not  in  quantity,  but 
is  occasioned  by  the  decreased  value  of  the  furs. 

The  notorious  negro  convict,  Dade,  lately  es- 
caped from  the  prison  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  by 
cutting  through  a  plank  six  inches  in  thickness. 
He  had  chains  on  weighing  25  pounds  when  ho 
escaped. 

Recently,  the  wife  of  a  fanner  residing  near 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  hearing  the  dogs  barking  vi- 
olently, went  out,  and  found  them  worrj'ing  a 
large  buck.  She  took  a  knife,  and  seizing  the 
buck  by  the  antlers,  cut  his  throat. 

In  Buffalo,  some  gentlcmpi  have  hired  the 
vacant  lots  on  the  corner  of  Virginia  Street, 
which  have  an  area  of  fifty-two  thousand  square 
feet,  which  they  are  to  fence  in  and  floor  with 
ice. 

The  English  government,  says  the  Sydney 
Herald,  has  granted  the  sum  of  £1000  for  the 
publication  of  an  Australian  "  Flora,"  and  the 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bentham,  a 
distinguished  botanist. 

Postmaster  Fowler,  of  New  York,  had  his 
pocket  picked  at  a  political  meeting  one  evening 
lately.  The  thief  made  a  good  haul — money 
and  checks  amounting  to  three  thousand  dollars. 
Rather  high  admission  fee,  that. 

A  number  of  concrete  houses  have  been  erect- 
ed in  California,  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
owners.  They  are  said  to  be  superior  to  brick 
houses,  and  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing the  price  of  the  brick  necessary  to  erect  a 
building  of  equal  size. 

The  total  value  of  steamers  afloat  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  is  more  than  $60,000,- 
000,  and  number  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred — 
more  than  twice  the  steamboat  tonnage  of  Eng- 
land, and  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Miles  Standish's  pipe  and  pistol  were  ?old  at 
auction  in  Albany  lately.  The  pipe  was  the  ver- 
iuible  one  which  came  over  with  him  in  the  May- 
flower, and  was  smoked  by  him  until  his  deatti, 
and  was  made  of  iron.  It  brought  $15.  The 
pistol  brought  a  like  sum. 

The  telegraph  to  Cuba  is  to  be  commenced  at 
Savannah  immediately.  It  runs  to  Key  West, 
thence  by  submarine  cable  to  Cuba.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  complete  the  line  to  Key  West  by  next 
summer,  when  it  will  be  connected  with  Cuba  as 
soon  as  the  cable  can  be  laid. 

A  wild  buffalo  has  been  on  exhibition  in  Toron- 
to. It  was  captured  by  a  Mr.  Bceres,  near  Fort 
Kearney,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Though  only  eighteen  months  old, 
it  weighs  over  lOOU  pounds,  and  is  a  tine  speci- 
men of  the  species. 

The  price  of  land  near  the  National  Metropo- 
lis may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jewell, 
of  Washington,  has  j^^t  purchased  the  farm  and 
stock  of  Lieut.  Bohrer,  known  as  the  Cottage 
Farm,  for  $5000.  The  farm  contains  ISO  acres, 
and  is  but  six  miles  distant  from  the  White 
House. 

Moses  Bailey,  an  employee  at  the  Washington 
Foundry,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  roasted  alive  at 
the  furnace  of  that  establishment  one  afternoon 
lately.  He  bad  been  sent  into  the  cupola  to  at- 
tend to  something  and  fell  into  the  furnace,  over- 
come it  is  supposed  by  the  fumes  of  ihe 
charcoal. 

Russia  sheet  iron  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
very  pure  article,  rendered  exceedingly  tough 
and  flexible  by  refining  and  annealmg.  its 
bright,  glos.'jy  surface  is  partially  a  silicate,  and 
partially  o.xyd  of  iron,  and  is  produced  by  jmss- 
ing  the  hot  sheet,  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
wood  ashes,  through  polished  steel  rollers. 


^antrs  of  SoltJ. 

....  To  love  is  everything ;  love  is  God. — L<fnn 
Gozlan . 

....  Paradise  is  always  where  love  dwells. — 
Jtan  Paid  Richter. 

....  Love  is  precisely  to  the  moral  nature 
what  the  sun  is  to  the  earth. — J3ahar. 

....  Heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite  the  kind. 
— Jit/roii. 

....  Slight  small  injuries,  and  they  will  be- 
come none  at  all. — Fuller. 

....  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to 
our  hopes. — ./nhnumt. 

....  Love  demands  little  else  than  the  power 
to  feel  and  to  requite  love. — Jean  Paid  liiehler. 

...  He  th.at  calls  a  man  ungrateful,  suras  up 
all  the  evil  that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of. — Hirijl. 

....  Life  is  a  sleop,  love  is  a  dream  ;  and  you 
have  lived  if  you  have  loved. — Alfred  rlc  Mussel. 

....  It  is  strange  how  soon,  when  a  great  man 
dies,  his  place  is  filled. — IjamifdloK-. 

....  The  motto  of  chivalry  is  also  the  motto 
of  wisdom  :  to  serve  all  and  love  but  one. — • 
Balzuc. 

....  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  man  who 
h.is  not  a  sort  of  afleetion  for  all  women  cannot 
love  one  as  he  ought. — Sirrne. 

....  Pleasure  and  pain  spring  not  no  mach 
from  the  nature  of  things,  as  from  our  manner 
of  considering  them. — Bovee. 

....  True  love  can  no  more  be  diminished  by 
showers  of  evil-hap,  than  flowers  are  marred  by 
timely  rains. — /sir  P.  Sidney. 

....  A  single  falsehood  forever  destroys  that 
confidence  which,  with  certain  minds,  is  the  very 
foundation  of  love. — Bidzitc. 

....  In  matters  of  lovo  and  appetite  beware 
of  surfeits.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the 
duration  of  either  as  moderation  in  their  gratifi- 
cation.— Bovee. 

....  That  which  I  hare  found  the  best  recrea- 
tion, both  to  my  mind  and  body,  whensoever 
either  of  them   stand  in  need  of  it,  is  music. — 

Bishop  Beveridije. 

....  It  is  ever  the  invisible  that  is  the  object 
of  our  profoundest  worship.  With  the  lover  it 
is  not  the  seen  but  the  unseen,  that  he  muses 
upon. — Boi-ee. 

....  What  is  the  difficulty  1  Only  a  word 
indicating  the  degree  of  strength  requisite  for 
accomplishing  diHicult  objects  ;  a  bugbear  to 
children  and  fools ;  only  a  mere  stimulus  to 
men. —  Wamn. 

....  Love  is  a  flame  which  bums  in  heaven 
and  whose  soft  reflections  radiate  to  us.  Two 
worlds  are  opened,  two  lives  given  to  it.  It  is 
by  love  that  we  double  our  being;  it  is  by  lovo 
that  we  approach  God. — Aimi  Martin. 


*  ^♦■^^.- 


"  How  sharp  your  toe  nails  is,"  as  the  man 
said  vcn  he  cotchcd  the  hornet. 

"  Let's  clinch  the  bargain,"  as  the  bear  said 
yen  he  patted  the  man  on  the  shoulder. 

"  None  of  your  sauce,"  as  the  boy  said  to  the 
crab  apple. 

"  Anything  in  my  line  V  as  the  hangman  said 

to  the  judge. 

Which  of  the  three  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace 
reminds  one  of  the  gridiron  1     Sltad-ra'ek. 

"Where  there's  a  wilt,  there's  a  way"— of  get- 
ting it  into  chancery  ! 

Why  is  a  pig's  tail  like  a  carving-knife  t  Be- 
cause it  is  flourished  over  a  ham. 

To  make  a  pretty  girl's  cheeks  red,  pay  her  a 
sweet  compliment.  To  redden  those  of  an  im- 
pudent man,  slap  them. 

"Now,  Sam,  if  you  don't  stop  licking  that 
molasses,  I'll  tell  the  man."  "  You  tell  the  man, 
and  I'll  lick  you  and  the  'lasses,  too." 

In  the  days  when  rogues  and  thieves  were 
branded  with  the  letters  R.  and  T.,  lettered  men 
were  more  common  than  they  are  now. 

A  man  was  walking  quickly  down  the  street 
the  other  day,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  by 
a  thought,  and  knocked  over  into  the  gutter. 

"  If  you  are  lost  in  a  fog.  Brown,  what  are 
you  most  likely  to  be  V  "  Mist,  of  course,"  said 
Brown,  and  vanished. 

The  following  motto  is  over  the  door  of  a  re- 
cruiting rendezvous  in  Boston  : 

"  List,  List — O  !  List. — S/iakspeare." 

"  I  feel,"  said  an  old  lady,  "  that  I've  got 
about  through  with  this  world.  I  shan't  enjoy 
much  more  trouble,  nor  suffer  much  more  com- 
fon." 

"  High  heeled  boots,  a  moustache,  and  a  stmt," 
says  the  major,  "  arc  the  plainest  signboards  in 
the  world,  hung  out  in  capitals,  '  Chambers  in 
the  attic  to  let — inquire  at  the  tailor's.'  " 

The  manner  in  which  they  weigh  a  hog  out 
West,  it  is  said,  is  to  put  the  hog  in  one  scale 
and  some  stones  in  the  other,  and  then  guess  at 
the  weight  of  the  stones. 

"  Can  you  read  smoke,  ma  ?"  "  What  do  you 
mean,  child  1"  "  Why,  I've  heard  some  men 
talk  about  a  volume  of  smoke,  and  1  thought 
you  could  read  anything  in  a  volume." 

Some  Texas  paper  having  complained  that 
their  best  editorials  arc  extensively  copied  with- 
out the  pro]ier  credit,  the  \'ictoria  Advocate  re- 
plies that  it  is  often  tcrved  worse  than  that,  for 
some  of  its  best  editorials  are  not  copied  at  all. 
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CANAL   OF   MAHMOUDIEH,   EGYPT. 


CAWAIi  OF  MAHMOUDIEH,  EGYPT. 

The  accompanying  view  was  sketched  on  the 
Canal  of  Mahmoudieh,  which  connects  Alexan- 
dria with  Cairo,  Egypt.  M.  Lessep's  project  of 
piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  thus  multiplying 
its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  gives 
great  importance  to  this  canal.  It  commences 
at  Fouah,  about  a  mile  from  the  Frank  quarter 
ot  Alexandria,  and  connects  its  waters  with  those 
on  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile.  Formerly 
known  as  Cleopatra's  canal,  it  had  been  aban- 
doned for  ages,  when  Mehemet  Ali  undertook  its 
restoration  in  1819.  Making  use  of  the  resources 
which  despotism  placed  at  his  command,  he  or- 
dered the  sheiks  of  the  different  provinces  to 
furnish  him  with  laborers.  The  Fellahs,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  forced  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  313,000  farmers,  torn  from  their  homes, 
worked  under  the  superintendence  of  the  vice- 
roy's soldiers.    Bad  treatment,  fatigue  and  hard- 


ship decimated  their  ranks,  bat  at  the  end  of  six 
months  the  canal  was  dug.  It  is  broad,  deep,  and 
protected  by  high  levees  or  embankments,  in 
places  where  it  might  be  injured  by  the  periodi- 
cal overflow  of  the  Nile.  Huts  of  earth,  like 
bee-hives,  square  houses,  ancient  tombs,  groups 
of  palms  and  date  trees  are  the  remarkable  ob- 
jects which  the  traveller  beholds  on  its  banks. 
In  the  environs  of  Atfoh,  where  the  canal  abuts 
on  the  Nile,  there  are  fine  plantations  of  acacia 
trees.  Travellers  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo- 
make  the  passage  in  eight  hours.  Our  engrav- 
ing gives  a  good  idea  of  the  scenery.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  one  of  the  passage  boats  spreads  a 
huge  lateen  sail  to  aid  its  machineiy. 

"   I     m  mm    > -. ~— ^ 

THE   PORT   OV    SPEZI.4,  ITALY. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page  is  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia,  the  well  known  rendezvous  of  American 


naval  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  left 
of  the  picture  is  the  island  of  Palmaria ;  next, 
over  the  central  fishing-boat,  is  a  ruined  fort ; 
Porto  Vencse  is  on  the  point  of  land,  Varignana 
more  to  the  right,  and  the  Napoleon  fort  on  the 
extreme  right.  The  sharp  cones  of  the  monn- 
tains  impart  a  bold  and  roinantic  aspect  to  the 
scene. 

The  port  of  Spezia  has  recently  been  selected 
by  the  Piedmontese  government  to  be  converted 
into  a  naval  arsenal  and  rendezvous,  a  measure 
somewhat  to  the  distaste  of  certain  continental 
powers.  This  port,  situated  about  forty-five 
miles  southeast  from  Genoa,  had  formerly  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Napoleon,  who  proposed  to 
build  a  fort  to  be  called  after  him,  and  wished  to 
form  of  the  whole  gulf  a  harbor  that  should  be 
equal  to  the  most  important  in  Europe.  The 
gulf  is  of  a  long  oval  figure,  running  about  sev- 
en  miles   inland,  with   an  entrance  two  miles 


wide.  It  is  exposed  only  to  the  south-southwest 
wind,  and  encloses  four  bays,  which  may  all  be 
converted  into  important  docks  or  inner  harbors. 
The  depth  of  water  varies  from  thirty  to  seventy 
feet,  so  that  ships  of  all  sizes  may  lie  along  the 
quays  it  is  proposed  to  erect.  The  scenery  on 
either  side  the  gulf  is  very  picturesque  ;  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  villages  flank  the  roadstead,  at 
the  end  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Spezia, 
which  is  finely  situated,  well  built,  and  has  a 
population  of  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants. 
About  two  miles  from  the  town  is  a  spring  of 
soft  water,  which  gushes  forth  with  such  violence, 
and  so  copiously,  that  the  strongest  wind  fails  to 
interrupt  its  course.  It  is  of  excellent  quality. 
The  most  prominent  objects  seen  from  the  gulf 
are  the  Citadel  of  Spezia,  an  old  castle  of  the  Vis- 
conti,  and  the  islands  of  Palmaria  and  Tino.  We 
we  may  mention  that  Spezia  is  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion for  passengers  and  ships  arriving  at  Gienoa. 
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VIEW  Ol"  HONOLUtiU,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

[  Correspondeace  of  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Harbor  op  HoNOLnm, 
Saturday,  Oct.  9,  lt!68. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.,  Dbar  Sir,  —  I  can 
scarcely  realize  that  only  a  few  weeks  since  I  was 
seated  in  your  office,  in  the  old  Trimountain 
City,  little  dreaming  that  I  should  so  soon  be  in- 
diting you  an  epistle  from  the  far  Pacific.  But 
you  know  the  circumstances  which  induced  nie 
to  set  forth  on  my  wanderings,  unknowing,  like 
poor  Philip  Slingsby,  when  I  might  set  foot  on 
my  native  soil.  Yet,  even  an  occasional  fit  of 
homesickness  is  unpardonable,  for,  with  perfectly 
restored  health,  general  good  spirits,  and  fair 
prospects,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful, 
and  am  80.  As  you  were  kind  enough  to  inti- 
mate that  an  occasional  contribution  from  my 
pen  and  pencil  might  be  acceptable  to  yourself 
and  readers,  I  submit  this  letter  and  the  accom- 
panying sketch  for  your  judgment,  to  accept  or 
reject,  as  you  see  fit.  I  rather  distrust  my  artistic 
powers,  but  of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you,  that 
my  sketch  of  Honolulu,  as  seen  from  the  harbor, 
is  accurate,  and  I  presume  your  artist  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  transferring  it  to  the  wood. 
Prominent  in  the  view  is  the  trim-built  craft  that 
brought  us  safely  hither  from  San  Francisco,  and 
I  have  sketched  an  American  whaler,  and  other 
characteristic  shipping,  which  gives  animation  to 
the  port.  You,  of  course,  are  aware  that  Hono- 
lulu is  a  great  rendezvous  for  American  whalers, 
of  which  there  are  sometimes  eighty  in  port. 
Jolly  times  the  skippers,  New  Bedford  and  Nan- 
tucket men,  have  when  they  meet  together ;  and 
as  for  the  crews,  you  know  well  enough  what 
"Jack  ashore"  is.    I  have  been  round  with  some 


of  them,  and  seen,  among  other  things,  the 
"hula-hula"  danced  by  natrve  women.  This  is 
one  of  the  proscribed  national  dances,  much 
talked  of,  and  the  character  of  it  much  exagger- 
ated. The  native  women  are  very  graceful,  and 
their  movements  have,  many  of  them,  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry.  But  on  the  whole,  the  "  liula- 
hula  "  is  rather  a  monotonous  affair.  The  mu- 
sic, on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  was  a  beating  on 
a  kind  of  rude  drum,  and  a  clapping  of  hands, 
aided  by  a  sort  of  musical  chant  from  some  of 
the  assistants.  Many  of  the  native  women  arc 
very  attractive;  the  figures  of  some  I  have  seen 
arc  exquisite.  The  teachings  of  the  missiona- 
ries have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results, 
and,  having  a  large  influence  in  the  govern- 
ipcnt,  most  of  the  grosser  offences  against  mor- 
ality have  been  checked.  But  the  ingrained 
proclivities  of  the  aboriginal  population,  fostered 
by  intercourse  with  some  of  the  worst  of  the  for- 
eigners or  transient  visitors,  often  defies  control. 
The  father  of  the  present  king  would  frequently 
rebel  against  the  control  of  his  spiritual  advisers 
and  official  counsellors,  and  breakout  of  bounds, 
and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  queer  capers 
when  under  spirit  influence.  When  Cook  dis- 
covered this  group  of  islands,  each  of  them  had 
a  separate  king  or  chief,  but  they  were  long 
since  merged  into  one  sovereignty.  Honolulu 
is  a  mean  looking  place,  but  a  very  busy  one, 
and  increasing  constantly  in  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  business  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  and  English.  I  send  you 
by  this  mail  a  file  of  papers.  You  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  press  would 
make  a  good  figure  anywhere.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  here  all  the  elements  of  civilization — news- 


papers, bookstores,  emporiums  of  fashion,  lec- 
tures, balls,  refined  society,  and,  once  in  awhile, 
the  "  horse  opera,"  The  climate  in  these  islands 
is  delightful.  Agriculture  flourishes,  and  the 
fertile  valleys  produce  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, yams,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  Charles  Lamb 
would  have  relished  the  pork  raised  here,  and, 
as  for  the  i)Oultry,  better  is  never  served  up  at 
Parker's,  in  your  city.  The  best  yams  are  pro- 
duced on  the  island  of  Nihau,  or  Oneehow. 
Capt.  Cook  did  a  good  thing  when  he  discover- 
ed these  islands  in  1778.  By  the  way,  I  have 
visited  the  spot  where  the  gallant  discoverer  was 
killed,  ou  tlic  Uth  of  February,  1779.  It  was 
on  the  shore  of  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee.  You  will 
recall  the  circumstances.  One  of  the  islanders 
had  stolen  a  boat,  and,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
check  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  natives,  and 
teach  them  a  lesson,  C.ipt.  Cook  went  on  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  king  of  the  island, 
determined  to  detain  him  as  a  hostage  until  his 
property  was  restored.  Perhaps  the  measure 
was  an  ill-judged  one ;  at  any  rate,  its  results 
were  fatal.  The  natives  exhibited  great  anger, 
and  collected  round  the  captain's  party  in  for- 
midable numbers,  with  insulting  and  tlireatening 
gestures.  Familiarity  with  their  white  visitors, 
had  overcome  the  awe  of  them  in  which  they 
stood  at  their  first  arrival.  One  warrior  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  his  hostile  bearing, 
and  Capt.  Cook  seized  a  musket,  loaded  with 
shot,  and  discharged  it  at  him.  Had  the  savage 
been  killed,  it  would  have  ended  the  difficulty — 
but  his  thick  war-mat  received  the  shot,  and  he 
remained  unharmed,  a  circumstance  which  en- 
couraged his  comrades,  and  they  commenced  a 
furious   dischaige  of  stones.     The   English  re- 


plied by  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  the  fight  be- 
came general.  Capt.  Cook  turned  his  back  on 
his  foes  for  a  moment,  to  command  a  cessation 
of  the  firing,  and  this  act  of  humanity  cost  him 
his  life.  He  was  instantly  stabbed  in  the  back, 
and  as  he  fell,  with  his  face  in  the  water,  he  was 
literally  riddled  with  stabs,  and  shockingly  mu- 
tilated. One  of  my  earliest  boyish  treasures 
was  a  picture  of  this  scene,  engraved  by  Barto- 
lozzi,  the  father  of  Madame  Vestris.  Little  did  I 
dream  that  I  should  one  day  stand  on  the  spot 
where  the  tragedy  was  enacted.  From  the  shore 
I  climbed  to  the  rude  monument  of  stones  erect- 
ed to  mark  the  event,  and  gazed  forth  upon  a 
wide  expanse  of  water,  rock,  and  headland,  and 
over  these  to  the  dark  blue  rim  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  At  the  time  of  Capt.  Cook's  discovery, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  the  population  of  these 
islands  was  computed  at  400,000 — but  their  num- 
bers have  gradually  wasted  away.  They  are 
generally  tall,  and  of  an  olive  complexion.  Capt. 
Cook  found  them  a  gentle  and  intelligent  race,  a 
character  which  they  still  sustain.  Yet,  when  in 
a  state  of  idolatry,  they  waged  bloody  wars,  and 
offered  up  human  sacrifices  to  their  barbarous 
gods.  Their  traditional  customs  and  costumes 
have  about  wholly  disappeared.  I  have  seen 
many  a  Sandwich  Island  belle  promenading  un- 
der a  full  press  of  hoops,  stately  and  proud  as  a 
peacock.  Some  of  the  "  old  fogies  "  still  tattoo 
their  persons,  and  all  have  a  pretty  fashion  of 
using  shells  and  flowers  as  ornaments.  Both 
sexes  are  amateurs  of  horseflesh,  and  great 
riders.  But  perhaps  you  have  had  enough,  for 
the  present,  of  a  traveller's  gossip,  and  so  I 
subscribe  myself.         Yours  truly, 

Votaoedh. 
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THE  FALSE  HEIR. 

A  ^totj  of  Ihc  French  and  Indinrt  fVar> 

BT    »1RS.    CAROLISE    ORHB. 

[COSTISUED.] 

CHAPTER  VII. 

IKTEIiVItW    BETWEEN    SIR.    UANURIDGE 
AND    ANVERS. 

YouKO  Anvers  and  his  friend  Clayton  liad  been 
at  the  Danbridgo  mnnsion  over  a  week.  On  the 
morrow,  early  in  the  morning,  they  were  to  start 
for  Captain  Mercer's,  who,  in  a  kw  days,  expect- 
ed to  join  Color.cl  Armstrong,  wlio  was  prepar- 
ing for  an  expedition  against  an  Indian  town  on 
the  Alleghany.  Yet,  altliough  their  departure 
had  been  postponed  to  the  latest  day — almost 
hour  they  could  wiili  i^ufety  remain,  and  still  be 
in  season  for  their  journey,  Anvers  felt  a  reluc- 
tance to  going,  which  he  did  not  care  to  account 
for,  oven  to  himself. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  had 
wandered  into  a  wood-path,  deliciously  cool, 
when  comjiared  with  the  oi)en,  unshaded  fields, 
exposed  to  the  ardent  sun  of  an  August  day. 
The  path,  dim  with  the  umbrage  of  interlacing 
boughs  of  the  grand  old  forest  trees,  opened  on 
a  slope  of  velvet  green,  reaching  to  the  strip  of 
shining  sand  which  margined  the  river. 

The  air  was  still  full  of  a  warm,  rosy  light, 
though  the  sun  had  so  far  declined,  that  his  level 
beams  |)icrced  the  foliage  liere  and  there,  and  fell 
like  golden  arrows  across  the  path.  He  started 
a  little  at  the  moment  he  emerged  from  the  forest, 
for  he  came  near  running  against  some  person, 
who  had  been  hidden  from  view  by  the  interven- 
ing trees. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  the  pleasant  and 
cheerful  voice  of  Mr.  Danbridge,  "  I  am  glad  to 
meet  you  here,  for  the  walk  home  is  something 
of  a  long  one,  and  I  shall  enjoy  it  with  you 
much  better  than  if  alone." 

Anvers  having  assured  him  that  the  meeting 
was  equally  agreeable  to  him,  fell  into  a  mood 
so  abstracted,  that  it  seemed  to  contradict  the  as- 
sertion. Mr.  Danbridge  observed  it,  and  did  not 
interrupt  him.  After  remaining  silent  several 
minutes,  Anvers  awoke  from  his  reverie. 

"  Mrs.  Danbridge  informed  me  last  evening," 
said  he,  "  that  you  are  daily  expecting  your  son 
to  arrive  from  England." 

"  I  am.  I  thought  it  likely  he  might  be  here 
before  you  left." 

"  He  may  come  tonight." 

"  Yes,  he  may.  I  wish  he  would.  I  should 
like  to  see  you  together." 

Though  Anvers  longed  to  know  the  reason 
for  such  a  wish,  he  forbore  to  ask.  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge did  not  need  to  be  questioned. 

"I  have  been  indulging  in  a  favorite  plan," 
said  he,  "  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months." 

Anvers  still  remained  silent.  He  appeared  to 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  what  this  plan 
was. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  Mr.  Danbridge  went 
on  to  say,  "  that  if  my  son  prove  to  be  what  I 
may  reasonably  expect  from  the  care  and  ex- 
pense which  has  been  bestowed  on  his  education, 
that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a  mutual 
regard  spring  up  between  liim  and  my  ward, 
Myra  Pemberton.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  my  long  cherished  scheme  will 
come  to  nought." 

"Why  60,  sir?" 

"  Simply  because  her  love,  without  her  being 
exactly  conscious  of  it,  is,  as  I  think,  already  be- 
stowed on  another.  You  may  possibly  have 
some  suspicion  of  this  yourself." 

"  I '!" 

"  Yes,  for  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  you 
are  the  object  of  her  regard  V 

"Pardon  mc,  sir,  but  you  must  be  mistaken. 
For  myself,  nevir  for  a  moment  have  I  had  the 
presumption  to  suspect  that  Myra  Pemberton, 
who,  of  all  the  fair  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
girlhood  I  have  ever  seen,  or  imagination  has 
pictured,  is  the  sweetest  and  loveliest — ever  gave 
me  a  thought,  which  could  be  construed  into 
anylhmg  beyond  what  might  be  termed  a  friendly 
regard." 

"  We  shall  see.  If  your  life  is  spared  during 
the  dangers  of  the  contemplated  expedition,  re- 
turn to  us,  if  possible,  and  give  us  every  mo- 


ment you -have  to  spare.  Percy  will  be  here  ere 
then,  and  Myra  will  be  free  to  choose  between 
you  and  him." 

"  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  he  will  be  her 
choice  1  Not  on  account  of  the  wealth,  and 
other  advantages  conferred  by  fortune,  for  I  don't 
believe  that  she  would  give  them  a  thought,  un- 
less joined  with  those  superior  mental  and  moral 
qualities  which  make  the  man  who  is  so  endowed 
with  them  the  noblest  work  of  God.  And  when 
all  these  advantages  meet  in  the  same  individual 
—  But  there  is  no  need  of  my  pursuing  the 
subject — I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  me." 

"  Return,  and,  as  I've  said,  wc  shall  see." 
"  If  I'm  alive  you  may  be  certain  that  I  shall 
be  here  once  more,  sooner  or  later.     It  may  be 
several  months  first — possibly,  only  a  few  weeks 
— or  it  may  be  years.  ' 

"  At  any  rate,  be  certain  to  come  the  very  ear- 
liest opportunity." 

"I  will,  and  if  years  should  first  intervene,  it 
may  be  to  find  Myra  Pemberton  your  son's  wife. 
Well,  it  may  bo  better  for  her  and  for  me,  as 
glory — so  it  is  said — should  be  the  soldier's 
bride." 

"  If  Myra,  as  you  say,  should  at  some  future 
day  be  married  to  Percy  Danbridge,  remember 
that  it  will  be  of  her  own  free  will.  I  shall  use 
no  authority,  or  even  persuasion  to  bring  it  about. 
So  far  from  this,  if  he  prove  unworthy  of  her, 
and  she,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  blind  to  his 
imperfections,  then  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
use  my  influence  to  prevent,  what  to  her  would 
only  be  productive  of  misery  and  wretchedness. 
You  may  possibly  think  it  strange  why  I  have 
said  this  to  you.  I  have  been  prompted  by  an 
impulse  which  I  cannot  account  for  myself.  It 
must,  I  think,  be  referred  to  a  misgiving,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  kind  of  presentiment,  founded  on  the 
improbability  of  finding  in  my  son,  to  the  same 
extent  I  have  found  in  you,  a  realization  of  all  I 
have  wished  or  hoped  for." 

"  I  feel  honored  by  your  good  opinion,  and 
will  do  my  best  not  to  forfeit  it.  As  for  your  son, 
most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that  he  will  prove  to  bo 
all  that  you  can  desire  ;  nor  can  I  think  that  you 
will  be  disappointed." 

Just  as  Anvers  said  this,  a  turn  in  the  path 
brought  them  face  to  face  with  Candacc  Athcrly. 
She  was  naturally  pale,  but  the  exercise  of  walk- 
ing had  imparted  a  brilliance  to  her  complexion, 
that  was  in  vivid  contrast  with  her  coal  black 
hair,  which  fell  over  Ufr  neck  and  shoulders  in 
heavy  and  slightly  curling  masses.  For  some 
reason  she  must  have  been  considerably  excited, 
judging  by  the  burning  red  of  her  lips,  and  the 
keen  sparkle  of  her  eye,  which,  if  possible,  wore 
still  more  intensely  black  than  her  hair. 

"  You  had  better  walk  back  with  us,  Can- 
dace,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge.  "  Who  knows  but 
that  some  red  son  of  the  forest  may  pounce 
upon  you,  and  carry  you  off  to  his  wigwam  V 
"I'm  not  af.aid,"  replied  Candacc,  coldly. 
"  For  all  that,  I  don't  think  it  safe  for  you  to 
walk  alone  in  these  dim  forest  paths  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  much  less  so  near  night.  There's 
many  a  red  hunter  who  would  be  proud  to  lay 
his  spoils  at  the  feet  of  so  pretty  a  white  squaw 
as  you  are.  You  see  that  Anvers  and  I  don't 
venture  beyond  sight  of  the  house  without  our 
rifles." 

"  If  you  will  accept  of  so  poor  an  escort.  Miss 
Atherly,"  said  Anvers,  "  it  will  give  mc  pleasure 
to  accompany  you." 

There  was  a  sudden  lighting  up  of  her  coun- 
tenance, indicative  of  the  secret  satisfaction 
which  his  oflcr  gave  her,  though  otherwi^^o  she 
remained  impassive  as  ever. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Anvers,"  said  she,  "  but  I 
cannot  think  of  monopolizing  the  time,  which 
you  may  wi»h  to  devote  to  another." 

"  Nonsense — nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge, 
impatiently.  "Either  accept  the  oiler  of  An- 
vers, or  turn  back  with  us  ;  for  though  there 
might  be  some  romance  in  your  being  carried  off 
by  the  Indians,  it  wont  hall  pay  for  the  trouble 
it  will  cost  to  get  you  back  again,  ftiyra  never 
thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  walking  or  riding 
alone." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Atherly,"  said  Anvers,  again 
interposing,  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Danbridge  in 
thinking  it  (piitc  unsafe  for  you  to  walk  alone  ; 
and  as  the  evening  is  fine,  and  you  undoubtedly 
need  air  and  exercise,  I  must  insist  that  you  will 
l)erniit  me  to  go  with  yon." 

She  made  no  further  objections,  and  he  turned 
and  walked  by  her  side.  For  some  liitle  time 
neither  of  them  spoke.  Candacc  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 


"Mr.  Danbridge,"  she  said,  "is  deceived  in 
Jlyra  Pemlierion — grossly  deceived." 

"  Why  so  ?"  he  inquired,  raising  his  eyes  to 
hers,  with  a  look  of  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  You  remember  what  he  said  relative  to  her 
never  walking  or  riding  alone?" 
"  I  do." 

"And  he  thinks  as  he  said  ;  yet  no  longer  ago 
than  last  night,  she  stole  from  the  house  at  mid- 
night, and  didn't  return  for  nearly  an  hour." 

"  Do  you  know  why  she  left  tho  house  at  such 
an  unseasonable  time  V 

"  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  person." 
"  A  man  or  a  woman  V 

"  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  woman  would  re- 
quest an  out  door  private  meeting  at  such  an 
hour.  It  is  only  lovers  who  dare  not  meet  openly, 
that  appoint  midnight  meetings." 

"  She  has  a  lover,  then,  whom  Mr.  Danbridge 
docs  not  approve  of?" 

"  I  wont  say  positively  that  she  has." 
"  But    that    is    what    you     have    reason    to 
suspect?" 
"  Yes." 

"And  you  know  who  it  is  V 
"  I  think  I  do,  though  for  the  present  I  choose 
not  to  name  the  person.     Whoever  it  was,  stood 
waiting  for  her  in  the  deep  shadow  of  those  large 
hickories  on  the  lawn." 
"  'Twas  there  they  met  ?" 
"  It  was,  ttiough  the  darkness  was  such  that  I 
could  only  distinguish  that  the  person  was  much 
taller  and  larger  than  herself.     One  thing  I  am 
certain  of.     She  received  a  billet  from  some  one 
about  sunset.  I  saw  Minda,  the  mulatto  woman, 
who  is  her  favorite  attendant  and  chosen  con- 
fidant, hand  it  to  her." 

There  was  a  scornful  inflection  of  voice  in 
pronouncing  the  words,  "  chosen  confidant," 
which  made  him  involuntarily  repeat  them  after 
her. 

"Yes,  chosen  confidant,"  she  repeated,  with 
emphasis.  "  Quite  significant,  I  should  think,  of 
an  exalted  mind  and  a  refined  taste." 
"  Minda,  the  mulatto  woman,  you  say  ?" 
"  Yes,  and  her  boldness  and  impudence  are 
beyond  endurance.  If  I  speak  to  her,  I  don't 
even  expect  to  receive  a  civil  answer." 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean  now.  Mrs.  Dan- 
bridge related  to  me  some  interesting  facts  the 
other  day,  which  would,  I  think,  naturally  create 
a  strong  attachment  between  Miss  Pemberton 
and  her." 

Candacc,  without  making  any  reply,  remarked 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to  return. 

"  Yes,  the  woods  are  getting  to  be  rather 
dark,"  said  Anvers. 

As  they  turned,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  some 
one  who  quickly  glided  in  among  the  trees. 

"  It  is  Myra  Pemberton's  lover — I  know  it  is," 
said  Candacc.  "  There  will  be  another  meeting 
to-night  under  the  hickories." 

"  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  woman." 
"  A  very  tall  one,  then.     The  trees  I  spoke  of 
on  the  lawn,  can  bo  seen  from  your  chamber 
window,  I  believe  ?  ' 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  seem  to  have  so  much 
faith  in  the  frank,  open-hearted  Myra  Pember- 
ton, I  don't  think  it  unreasonable,  after  what  I 
have  said,  if  I  require  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
spot  they  shelter,  till  after  midnight.  If  you  see 
no  one,  why  thfii  think  me  mean  enough  to  be 
suspicious  without  a  cause." 

"  Excuse  mc.  Miss  Atherly,  I  cannot  promise 
to  be  a  spy  on  any  lady's  proceedings.  As  to 
Miss  Pemberton,  it  is  to  her  guardian,  not  to  me, 
that  she  is  acecountable  for  what  she  does.  At 
the  same  time,  if  it  will  bo  any  satisfaction  to 
you,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  your  suspicion 
is  not  unnatural,  though  I  believe  it  to  be 
undeserved." 

"  You  refuse  my  request  ?" 
"  I  do.     I've  no  right  to   watch  her.     Were  I 
her  accepted  lover  it  might  be  diti'ercnt  ;  but  I 
am  not,  neither  do  I  exi)ect  to  be." 

This  last  sentence  sent  a  secret  thrill  of  joy 
through  her  heart,  though  her  manner  lost  none 
of  its  coldness. 

"Then,"  said  she,  "i  have  been  misinformed 
— deceived — and  I  had  too  much  regard  for  you 
— I  mean  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  look  calmly 
on  and  see  you  trifled  with — made  a  dupe  of, 
even  by  Myra  Pemberton,  rich,  handsome  and 
fascinating  as  she  is." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Anvers,  the  asperity  of 
his  feelings  towards  her  a  little  sofened — "at 
any  rate,  my  thanks  are  due  you  for  your  kind 
intentions  towards  mc." 

By  this  lime  they  hadanivcd  near  the  western 


verandah  of  the  mansion  house,  and  the  sweet 
face  which  Anvers  saw  peeping  out  from  amid 
the  vines  and  roses,  at  once  banished  the  feeling 
of  distrust  which  Candacc,  in  spite  of  himself, 
had  succeeded  in  awakening. 

At  a  little  distance,  where  the  ground  was 
smooth  and  verdant,  were  Juba,  tambourine  in 
hand,  and  nine  or  ten  others,  some  older  and 
some  younger  than  himself,  and  all  in  high 
spirits,  engaged  in  dancing.  Juba,  whose  mirth- 
fulness  and  hilarious  propensities  had  not  dimin- 
ished with  added  years,  much  to  the  admiration 
of  a  group  of  juveniles,  who  were  spectators  of 
the  scene,  suddenly  commenced  performing  a  se- 
ries of  antic«,  which,  to  say  the  least,  gave  won- 
derful scope  to  his  really  remarkable  agility. 
Managing  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  Anvers,  he 
approached  near  him,  and,  unpereeived  by  Can- 
dace  or  his  comrades,  slipped  something  into  his 
hand.  Impatient  to  know  what  had  been  given 
him,  with  a  caution  and  dexterity  which  seemed 
to  enjoy  secrecy,  instead  of  entering  the  apart- 
ment where  the  family  and  Clayton  were  assem- 
bled, he  repaired  to  his  chamber.  He  found  that 
it  was  a  coarse  and  somewhat  soiled  piece  of  pa- 
per, folded  into  a  small  compass,  and  tied  with 
a  bit  of  twine.  He  found  there  were  a  few  lines 
written  on  the  inside,  which  there  was  barely 
light  enough  remaining  to  enable  him  to  read. 
They  were  as  follows  : 

"  If  yon  would  listen  to  what  one  has  to  say 
to  you,  who  has  the  will,  and  who  believes  she 
has  the  power  to  serve  you,  you  will  find  her 
near  the  clump  of  large  trees  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lawn,  as  soon  as  she  sees  that  the  last  light  ia 
put  out." 

"  The  large  trees  on  the  west  side  of  the  lawn," 
said  he,  to  himself,  after  reading  the  missive  a 
second  time.  "  It  must  be  the  hickories,  where, 
according  to  Candaco  Athcrly,  Myra  Pemberton 
held  tryste  last  night." 

Musing  on  the  contents  of  the  strange  epistle 
from  the  unknown  woman,  and  at  the  same  time 
conscious  of  an  unwonted  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
as  the  thought  struck  him,  that  in  all  probability 
it  was  the  same  person  whom  Myra  had  met,  he 
descended  to  the  drawing-room.  The  eye  of 
Candaco  Atherly  he  knew  was  fixed  upon  him 
as  he  took  a  seat  by  Myra  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  her,  in  a  manner  which  showed 
neither  jealousy  nor  distrust. 

"  After  all,  he  doesn't  care  for  her,"  thought 
Candace.  "  If  he  did,  it  is  not  in  human  nature, 
however  strong  the  will,  to  appear  so  perfectly 
unembarrassed  after  what  I  have  told  him." 

Time  flew  unheeded,  and  the  clock  struck 
eleven  before  any  one  thought  it  was  so  late  by 
more  than  an  hour.  Anvers  and  Clayton  took 
leave  of  Mrs.  Danbridge  and  the  two  younger  la- 
dies before  separating  for  the  night,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  they 
thought  it  best  to  start  on  their  journey  by  day- 
break, Mr.  Danbridge  had  made  arrangements 
to  accompany  them  a  few  miles. 

Juba,  either  by  accident  or  design,  was  loiter- 
ing in  the  corridor  Anverrf  was  obliged  to  cross 
to  reach  his  room. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour,  Juba,"  said  he,  "  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  out  for  a  short 
time.  Will  you  fasten  the  door  after  mc,  and  let 
mc  in  when  I  return  ?" 

"  Yis,  massa,  I  isal'ays  proud  to  'bleegca  true 
gcmnian.  De  back  door,  dat  open  on  to  de  edge 
of  de  lawn,  will  bo  de  best  to  go  out  at,  'cause  I 
grease  de  hinges  last  night,  and  take  all  de 
creaky  out  of  'em." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  doing  that?" 

Juba  shook  his  head. 

"  Ef  I  is  one  of  dem  sort,"  said  he,  "  dat  don't 
know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  my 
tongue,  what  'i>endence  can  you  put  in  me? 
Afore  to-morrow  noon,  eberybody  on  do  planta- 
tion would  know  dat  de  handsome  young  ossifer 
went  out  arter  all  de  i)Coplcs  of  de  house  were 
abed  and  asleep,  to  hold  a  private  confab'lation 
wid  de  tall  woman  dat  is  come  to  live  in  do 
house  away  yonder.  No  no — Jube  couldn't  bo 
trusted  tf  he'd  no  more  discrctionment  dan  dat." 

"  What  you  say  is  true,  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  know  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  si- 
lent. I  wont  keep  you  wailing  longer  than  I 
can  help." 

"  Neber  mind  how  long.  I'll  set  close  to  do 
door,  and  sleep  all  do  time  wid  one  eye  open, 
like  de  hunter." 

Anvers,  who  knew  that  Candacc  was  watching 
at  her  window,  with  the  expectation  that  Myra 
Pemberton  would  hold  a  second  nocturnal  meet- 
ing under  the  hickories,  instead  of  crossing  the 
lawn,   availed  himself  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
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which  grew  on  one  side,  to  screen  himself  from 
Iter  prying  eyes. 

lie  founil  the  writer  of  tlic  mysterious  oommu- 
niention  waiting  for  him.  Tlioujrh  the  stars 
shone  hriglit  and  clcRr,  their  light  could  not  pen- 
etrate the  Icnfy  canopy  formed  by  the  intcrhicing 
boughs  of  the  trees,  so  tliat  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  more  than  to  see  that  she  exceeded  the 
ordinary  licight. 

"Is  your  name  Anvcrs  ?"  said  she,  "  for  it  is 
too  dark  for  mo  to  distinguisli  your  features." 

"  Yes,  Anvers  is  ray  name,"  he  rcplicd. 

"  A  single  sound  of  your  voice  is  enough  to 
tell  mo  that  you  don't  deceive  me.  There  is  only 
one  more  voice  like  it." 

"And  that?" 

"  No  matter,  since  you  have  failed  to  mark  tlie 
resemblance.  It  is  an  uii*easonal)le  hour  to  re- 
quest a  meeting,  but  I  had  watched  all  day  in 
vain  to  speak  to  you,  when  no  one  cl.sc  was  pres- 
ent, and  to-Miorrow  you  leave  here." 

"I  do." 

"Last  night,  Istcr  than  it  is  now,  one,  the 
bare  glimpse  of  whoso  sweet  face  is  enough  to 
gladden  the  heart,  had  the  courage  to  meet  me 
here." 

"  You  mean  Myra  I'emberton  ?" 

"  Whom  el.se  can  I  mean  f  The  eyes  of  the 
other  one,  bright  and  brilliant  as  they  arc,  have 
something  evil  in  them.  'Twas  but  little  I  had 
to  say  to  her — Myra  I'cnibcrlon,  I  mean — but 
that  little  I  could  not  leave  unsaid.  ]Mr.  Dan- 
bridge  has  told  you  that  he  is  expecting  his  son, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Braxon  V 

"  lie  has." 

"  They  should  have  been  here  twenty-four 
hours  ago.  Something  has  detained  them.  You 
may  meet  them  on  the  road.  If  you  do,  avoid 
them  as  much  as  you  can." 

"  Why  should  I  V 

"  Braxon  may  rccogniite  you." 

"How  can  he?  We  arc  entire  strangers  to 
each  other." 

"  For  all  that,  ho  will  see  something  in  your 
face  which  will  cause  him  to  suspect  who  you 
are." 

"And  if  ho  should?" 

"  It  will  make  him  your  enemy,  and  a  trouble- 
some one." 

"  What  you  say  needs  explanation.  I  don't 
understand  it." 

"The  time  for  explanation  has  not  yet  come  ; 
but  it  wont  be  long  first.  You  believe  your 
f.ither  to  be  dead?" 

"  I  know  he  is.  He  died  nearly  three  years 
since." 

"  'Tis  as  I  thought — they  never  told  him,"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  in  a  voice  so  low  as  not  to 
be  understood.     "  Your  mother  still  lives." 

"  Yes." 

"  When  you  werc  a  little  child  you  used  to 
wear  a  coral  necklace.  You  may  have  seen  it 
since  your  remembrance." 

"  I  have,  many  times," 

"  Where  is  it  now?" 

"  My  mother  has  it,  and  if  it  were  a  diamond 
necklace  she  could  not  treasure  it  with  greater 
care." 

"  She  never  hinted  to  you  why  she  set  so  high 
a  value  on  it  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  I  believe  she  did  right.  One  the  whole  'twas 
better  not ;  but  this  much  I  can  tell  you,  that 
one  day  it  may  be  of  more  conseciuonce  to  you, 
than  if  every  coral  bead  had  by  some  magic 
power  been  converted  into  a  diamond  of  the  first 
water.  I  was  afraid  that  it  might  have  been  es- 
timated at  its  intrinsic  value,  and  that,  at  a  time 
when  poverty  pressed  hard,  it  was  parted  with.  I 
must  see  your  mother.     Where  does  she  live  ?" 

Anvers  described  the  New  England  village 
where  she  resided. 

"  You  have  said  that  30U  leave  hero  to-mor- 
row. You  are  bound  on  a  dangerous  expedition." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  I  am  young  and  strong, 
and  have  no  right  to  remain  idle  at  such  a  time 
as  this.  If  1  fall,  it  will  only  be  .sharing  the  f.ite 
of  others,  who  may  be  better  and  braver  than  I 
am." 

"  No  harm  will  com.c  to  )0u,"  said  she,  with 
energy.  "  He  who  has  already  preserved  you 
wlien  exposed  to  the  most  deadly  jicril,  will 
watch  over  you  siill.  And  I  shall  live  to  sec  the 
d'^y  when  your  destiny  and  Myra  I'emberton's 
will  be  united." 

"  Mr.  Danbridge  has  long  wi;he  J  her  to  be  the 
wife  of  his  son." 

"  He  will  have  his  wish,  and  so  will  you." 

'■  That  is  a  par;.dox." 

'•  So  it  appears  to  you,  but  if  you,  Mr.  Dan- 


bridge  and  Myra  Pemberton  are  alive  two  years 
from  now,  it  will  seem  so  no  longer.  Farewell, 
and  remember  that  if  you  and  Braxon  meet,  to 
beware  of  him.  Ho  will  prove  himself  to  be 
your  enemy." 

"  Why  should  ho  ?"  asked  Anvers  ;  but  with- 
out answering  him  she  turned  away,  and  the 
next  minute  was  lost  to  view  in  the  gloom  of  the 
adjacent  shrubbery. 

CHAPTER  Vlir. 

THE    MliETINO    AT    THE    WATSIDB    INM. 

The  morning  star  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
east,  when  Anvers  and  Cliiylon,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Danbridge,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  preceding  evening,  took  the  road  leading  in 
the  direction  of  Captain  Mercer's.  Juba  followed 
at  a  little  ilistancc,  as  well  mounted  as  cither  of 
tlie  others,  and  who,  unless  expressly  desired  not 
to,  always  made  a  jjoint  of  attending  his  master 
in  his  excursions  on  horseback. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  they  arrived  at 
a  spot  where  several  faintly  defined  paths 
branched  from  the  main  road. 

"  Here  I  must  leave  you,  my  friends,"  said 
Mr.  Danbridge,  as  they  all,  by  mutual  consent, 
drew  up  their  horses.  "The  left  hand  path,  will, 
after  fifteen  minutes  ride,  bring  you  to  a  rough 
cart  road,  which  will  take  you  to  a  little  shanty 
or  tavern  time  enough  for  a  late  breakfast." 

A  few  expressions,  such  as  are  wont  to  be  in- 
terchanged by  those,  at  the  moment  of  parting, 
who  entertain  for  one  another  feelings  of  mutual 
friendship  and  esteem,  were  spoken  by  each,  and 
then  Mr.  Danbridge  and  his  faithful  attendant 
turned  back,  leaving  the  two  young  soldieis  to 
pursue  their  way. 

Thus  did  the  father,  who  rescued  from  the 
waves  his  infant  son,  without  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  again  meet 
and  part  with  him,  as  ignorant  as  then  of  the  tie 
of  consanguinity  existing  between  them. 

Anvcrs  and  Clayton,  without  incident  or  acci- 
dent, arrived  at  the  house  of  entertainment  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Danbridge.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  the  only  apartment,  except  one  devoted 
to  culinary  pur|)Oscs,  already  occupied  by  two 
travellers. 

"  Young  Danbridge  and  his  tutor,"  said  Clay- 
ton, as  he  was  about  to  enter,  in  a  voice  inaudi- 
ble except  to  Anvers. 

"  Without  doubt,"  was  the  reply. 

At  the  same  time  Anvers  recalled  to  mind  the 
caution  of  the  woman  he  had  met  the  night  pre- 
vious. His  first  impulse  was  to  call  Clayton 
aside,  and  mention  to  him  what  she  had  said 
respecting  Braxon,  and  consult  with  him  as  to 
the  expediency  of  remaining  long  enough  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment,  or  to  pursue  their 
journey.  A  minute's  reflection  showed  him  that 
it  would  be  better  to  remain,  for  at  the  instant  he 
stepped  on  the  door  sill,  he  had  met  the  full, 
keen  and  searching  gaze  of  the  elder  inmate  of 
the  apartment.  If,  therefore,  as  he  had  been 
warned,  there  was  indeed  something  in  his  face 
which  would  cau-e  Braxon  to  recognize  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  him  his  enemy,  who  had 
the  power  and  will  to  work  him  harm,  the  mis 
chief  must  already  be  done,  and  would  in  no 
wise  be  remedied,  but  rather  increased  by  his 
hurrying  away,  without  being  able  to  assign  any 
plausible  reason  for  his  abrupt  departure. 

Having  come  to  this  decision — a  point  much 
more  rapidly  arrived  at  in  his  mind,  than  can  be 
made  known  through  the  medium  of  words — he 
at  once  got  the  better  of  the  slight  agitation  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown. 

Though  a  careless  bow  was  the  only  salutation 
by  which  cither  of  the  four  travellers  noticed  the 
others,  this  indilFerence,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, v.'as  simulated,  unless  Braxon's  compan- 
ion was  an  exception. 

Braxon  himself  took  every  opportuniiy  to  cast 
towards  Anvcrs  a  quick,  decided  glance,  by 
which  he  mastered  in  detail,  each  peculiar  trait 
of  his  countenance;  while  Anvers,  on  his  part, 
endeavored  to  impress  on  his  mind  ths  strong, 
though  to  him,  repulsive  physiognomy  of 
Braxon,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  he  would  recognize 
him,  should  they  meet  again.  He  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Percy  Danbridge,  excited  in  him  a 
ditfcrent  and  much  greater  degree  of  interest. 

As  he  scanned  each  feature,  with  a  view  as  to 
what  Myra  Pemberton  would  think  of  him,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  did  not  think  he  would 
prove  a  very  dangerous  rival.  He  must,  in  truth, 
have  been  exceedingly  humble,  and  tota'l}'  un- 
able to  appreciate  his  own  pre-eminent  personal 
advantages,  had  he  f.tilcd  to  see  that,  in  all  that 


pleases  the  eye,  or  gratifies  the  imagination,  ho 
was  incomparably  his  superior.  Farther  than 
this,  as  he  preserved  a  strict  silence,  he  could  not 
judge. 

To  Clayton  also,  on  account  of  his  supposed 
relationihii)  to  Mr.  Danbridge,  the  younger  trav- 
eller was  an  object  of  far  greater  interest  than 
Brason. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  Anvcrs  and 
Clayton,  breakfast  was  an.iounced,  and  when 
Braxon  rose  to  seat  himself  at  the  table,  they 
saw  that  he  was  lame. 

"  You  have  met  with  some  accident,"  said 
Clayton. 

"  Yes,  I  was  thrown  from  my  horse  day  bcFcjre 
yesterday,  by  which  my  foot  was  badly  injured  ; 
but  it  is  now  much  better,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
resume  my  journey  after  breakfast.  Shall  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  or  does  your 
route  lie  in  a  direction  different  from  ours  ?" 

"Diflferent,  I  suspect,"  answered  Clayton. 

"  I  regret  to  hear  you  say  thus." 

By  this  time  they  had  taken  their  places  at  the 
table,  and  the  seal  of  silence  having  been  re- 
moved, Braxon  seemed  desirous  to  continue  the 
conversation. 

"  Your  military  dress  indicates,"  said  he, 
"  that  j'ou  intend  joining  the  English  against  the 
French  and  the  Indians." 

"  Yes,  that  is  our  intention,"  was  Clayton's 
answer. 

'■  You  and  your  friend,  I  take  it,  came  over 
with  the  troops  recently  sent  by  the  British 
government." 

"  No,  I  was  born  in  this  country,  and  have 
never  been  out  of  it." 

"  America  is  his  native  place,  too,  I  sujipose  '." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

Braxon  looked  towards  Anvers,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected he  would  either  confirm  or  contradict 
what  Clayton  had  said  respecting  his  birthplace, 
but  he  remained  silent.  He  was  not  altogether 
unmoved,  however,  for  there  was  an  unwonted 
fire  in  bis  dark  eyes,  as  could  be  seen,  though  his 
attention  appeared  to  be  exclusively  directed  to 
the  discussion  of  the  eggs,  bacon  and  bread, 
which  constituted  their  breakfast. 

"  He  is  too  inquisitive,"  thought  Anvers. 
"  His  curiosity  gets  the  better  of  his  good  man- 
ners ;  but  it  will  remain  ungratified  as  to  whether 
I  was  born  in  this  country  or  in  England,  unless 
he  sees  fit  to  put  the  question  to  me  point  blank." 

Braxon  would  have  done  this,  for  he  never 
suft'ered  delicacy  to  interfere  with  expediency, 
had  not  the  sudden  kindling,  already  adverted 
to,  of  the  young  soldier's  eyes  warned  him  to  de- 
sist, and  at  the  same  time  roused  him  to  his  ha- 
bitual wariness.  He  even  tormented  himself 
by  the  suspicion  that  Anvers  had  some  grave 
reason  for  rebuking  his  curiosity  by  silence. 

"Can  it  be,"  he  thought,  "  that  Sib  Finchley, 
my  evil  genius,  has  sought  him  out,  and  given 
him  a  watchword  concerning  me  ?  No,  her  greed 
of  gain  would  not  suflTer  her  to  do  that,"  was  the 
consolatory  answer  which  presented  itself  to  his 
mind. 

Yet  after  all  he  felt  ill  at  case,  and  with  bitter 
imprecations  on  himself,  deplored  what  he  termed 
his  folly  at  not  putting  it  out  of  her  power  to 
thwart  him,  the  day  she  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly made  her  appearance  under  the  oak  that 
grew  by  the  wayside,  so  far  from  any  human 
habitation  that  there  would  have  been  little 
chanic  of  his  being  detected. 

"  That  is  still  to  do — it  cannot  he  left  undone," 
whispered  the  busy  fiend  in  his  ear,  "  and  /its 
turn  will  come  next." 

As  he  seemed  to  hear  the  words,  he  involun- 
tarily looked  at  Anvers.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
bold  and  self-possessed  as  he  was,  they  drooped 
beneath  the  young  man's  dear,  steady  gaze,  as  if 
he  imagined  they  miirored  the  evil  thoughts 
passing  in  his  mind. 

But  Braxon  was  not  one  to  be  long  thrown  off 
his  guard.  Ttie  next  instant  his  equanimity  was 
so  fur  restored,  as  to  enable  him  to  ap|)ear  |)er- 
fectly  calm  and  collected  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  adroitly  ttu'ned  the  conversation  upon 
such  topics  as  necessarily  elicited  information  rel- 
ative to  the  future  course  marked  out  by  Anvers, 
which  he  doubted  not,  by  skillful  management, 
might  be  made  to  subserve  his  base  design. 

When  they  rose  from  the  lalilc,  and  Anvcrs 
and  Clayton  spoke  of  resuming  their  journey, 
Braxon  again  expressed  his  regret  that  thcy 
should  be  obliged  to  part  company. 

"  It  will  be  with  the  hope,  however,"  said  he, 
"  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again."     . 

"  We  may,"  reiilied  Clayton. 

"  There  can   be  little  doubt  of  it,  if  you  and 


your  friend,  Mr. —  I  don't  iccollect  by  what 
name  you  called  him — " 

•'  An\xrs." 

"  Yes,-— strange  that  I  should  forget.  As  I 
was  saying,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that 
we  shall  again  meet,  if  you  should,  as  you  inti- 
mated, be  at  Mr.  Danbridgu's  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks." 

"  The  dangers,"  rcplicd  Clayton,  "  nccssarily 
attendant  on  a  soldier's  career,  prevent  our 
counting  on  it  with  any  certainty." 

"All  are  exposed  to  dangers,"  remarked 
Braxon — "  sometimes  the  most  so  when  we  think 
ourselves  safest." 

During  the  foregoing  colloquy,  a  few  words 
were  i[ilerchanged  between  Anvers  and  him, 
who,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  had  usurped 
his  rights. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  me,  and  I  don't  often  take 
the  trouble  to  bo  inquisitive,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  but  for  a  certain  reason  I  should  really 
like  to  know  if  you  were  ever  in  England." 

"  And  I,  for  a  certain  reason,"  replied  Anvers, 
who  recalled  the  waruing  of  the  unknown  wo- 
man, "  decline  sati^fying  your  curiosity." 

"  As  you  will  ;  but  that  you  may  see  that  my 
curiosity  is  harmless,  I  will  giro  you, my  reason 
fur  wishing  to  know," 

"I  don't  ask  of  you  more  than  I  am  willing 
to  give." 

"  I  will  tell  yo'i  without  your  asking.  To  cut 
the  matter  short,  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen 
you  before,  and  that  it  must  have  been  in  Eng- 
land where  I  saw  you." 

"  And  I  am  certain  you  never  did  sec  me  there." 

"  But  it  could  not  be  in  this  country,  as  this  is 
my  first  visit  here." 

He  remained  silent  a  minute,  as  if  striving  to 
recall  something  to  mind. 

"  Ah,  I  have  it,"  said  lie,  siiddcnly.  "  It  is 
my  father's  portrait  you  so  much  resemble.  It 
must  have  been  painted  when  he  was  about  your 
age." 

It  may  be  that  Braxon  caught  enough  of  what 
was  said  to  enable  him  to  make  out  its  drift,  for 
he  suddenly  broke  off  his  conversation  with 
Clayton. 

"  Come,  Danbridge,"  said  he,  "  as  the  gentle- 
men are  in  a  hurry,  we  mustn't  detain  them  any 
longer." 

Without  answering  him,  or  oven  looking  up, 
Danbridge  stood  for  a  few  moments  as  if  lost  in 
thought.  Then,  abruptly  turning  to  Anvers,  he 
gave  him  his  hand. 

"  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  be  good  friends.  You  may 
now  think  that  such  an  event  is  not  desirable. 
When  you  come  to  know  me  belter,  you  may 
alter  your  mind." 

Though  in  a  voice  scarce  above  his  breath,  this 
was  uttered  in  a  manner  so  earnest,  as  to  be  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  apathy  previously 
evinced. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?"  said  Braxon,  in 
tones  which  carried  rebuke  with  them,  and  ad- 
vancing hastily  towards  him  and  Anvers. 

"  Yes,  but  1  supposed  a  minute  was  nothing, 
hero  nor  there,"  he  replied,  relapsing  into  his 
usual  indiflference  and  indolence  of  manner.  • 

"  It  is  indeed  time  that  we  were  on  our  way," 
said  Clayton. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Anvers,  for  though,  after  hear- 
ing the  remarks  relative  to  his  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Danbridge's  portrait,  he  would  have  gladly 
prolonged  the  conversation,  he  saw  that  the 
young  man  did  not  choose  that  Braxon  should 
bo  a  listener. 

"  Danbridge,"  said  Braxon,  the  moment  An- 
vers and  Clayton  were  beyond  ear-shot,  "  let  me 
caution  you  against  being  over-communicative, 
when  you  fall  in  with  strangers." 

"  'Twill  only  be  following  my  natural  bent  to 
mind  what  you  say,  fur  I  don't  like  the  troublo 
of  talking  to  anybody,  though  were  I  to  imitate 
your  example,  rather  than  attend  to  your  caution, 
I  should  do  very  ditfercntly." 

"  Remember  that  I  know  what  to  say',  and 
when  to  say  it." 

"  A  kind  of  knowledge,  I  suppose,  which  can- 
not be  acquired  by  young  brains." 

"  Nor  dull  ones." 

"  Young  or  dull,  it  is  all  one  to  me,  if  I'm  not 
made  to  overwork  them." 

"  There  will  be  little  danger  of  your  being  re- 
quired to  do  that.  For  the  present,  I  shall  think 
for  you." 

"  That  is  what  I  like,  and  always  did  ;  but 
then  sometimes  I  speak  before  I  think." 

"  Yes,  the  same  as  you  did  just  cow  to  that 
Anvers,  about  your  father's  portrait." 
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"  The  resemblance  was  so  striking,  any  one 
could  see  it  with  half  an  eye,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  But  you  are  not  to  say  anything  about  it  to 
Mr.  Danbridge — I  mean  your  father — or  to  any 
other  person." 

"  If  I  looked  as  much  like  Mr.  Danbridge  as 
Ibis  Lieutenant  Anvcrs  does,  I  should  be  better 
favored  than  I  am." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  you  look 
like  him  or  not,  if  you  only  please  the  fancy  of 
the  rich  and  pretty  heiress." 

"  What  if  she  don't  plea.se  mine  V 
"  She  must — that  is  a  settled  point." 
"It  is?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  it  is  all  one  to  me.  I  shall  have  plenty 
to  eat,  drink  and  wear,  and  nothing  to  do — not 
even  to  think,  if  you  are  only  by  to  do  it  for 
me." 

A  few  hours  later  they  were  on  their  way  to 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Danbridge.  Few  words 
were  interchanged  between  them,  each  being 
busy  with  his  own  thoughts.  Those  of  Braxon 
were  not  very  pleasant.  He  fully  realized  that  it 
was  but  "  a  tangled  web  "  he  had  been  weaving 
the  last  nineteen  years  of  his  life,  but  this  only 
spurred  him  on  to  greater  desperation. 

"I  must  take  the  game  into  my  own  hands.  I 
must  be  courageous  and  daring,  though  not  reck- 
less. It  hasn't  come  to  that  yet.  And  I  must 
keep  my  own  counsel — trust  nothing  to  the  ])er- 
formance  of  another  which  I  can  do  myself.  It 
would  be  well  for  me  had  I  done  this  sooner." 

The  thoughts  of  his  companion  were  on  some- 
thing very  different,  as  was  evident  by  the  soft, 
dreamy  light  in  his  eyes,  and  the  half-smile 
which  parted  his  lips,  banishing  the  cold,  almost 
stolid  expression  of  his  countenance. 

A  young  girl  with  large,  lustrous  eyes,  dark 
as  midnight,  lips  bright  as  the  red  coral  fresh 
from  the  wave,  and  a  rich  crimson  breaking 
through  the  olive  of  her  softly  rounded  cheeks, 
wa«  so  vividly  depicted  in  his  imagination,  that 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  was  standing  before 
him. 

"  Come,"  said  Braxon,  at  length,  "  the  sun  is 
getting  low,  and  we  must  quicken  our  pace  if  we 
would  avoid  being  out  after  dark." 

As  lie  spoke,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  while 
his  companion,  a  little  vexed  at  being  roused 
from  his  pleasant  reveries,  followed  his  example. 

[to    be    CONTINUKD.] 
[Back  Dumber^  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  coutaining  the  pre- 
vious chapters  of  this  story,  can  be  had  at  all  the  Peri- 
odical Depots,  or  at  the  office  of  publication.] 


A  Gentlbman. — What  is  it  to  be  a  gentle- 
man 1  It  is  to  be  honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  gen- 
erous, to  be  brave,  to  be  wise,  and  possessing  all 
these  qualities,  to  exercise  them  in  the  most 
graceful  outward  manner.  Ought  not  a  gentle- 
man to  be  a  loyal  son,  a  true  husband,  an  honest 
father  ?  Ought  not  his  life  to  be  decent,  his  bills 
to  be  paid,  his  tastes  to  be  high  and  elegant,  his 
aims  iu  life  lofty  and  noble  "i— Thackeray. 


THE  MOORUK. 

Our  natural  history  illustrations  have  proved 
so  popular,  particularly  in  family  circles,  where 
they  aid  in  developing  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  the  young,  that  wo  shall  continue  from 
time  to  time  to  publish  pictures  of  rare  animals 
and  birds,  whenever  we  can  obtain  authentic 
drawings  of  them.  For  young  persons  we 
know  of  no  branch  of  science  so  instructive  and 
elevating  in  its  tendencies  as  the  study  of  natural 
history  in  all  its  branches.  This  study  not  only 
stores  the  mind  with  varied  and  useful  informa- 
tion, but,  if  properly  pursued,  impioves  the 
taste,  elevates  the  affections,  and  brings  the 
whole  nature  in 
contact  with 
healthful  influ- 
ences, which 
prove  a  safe- 
guard amidst 
the  many  temp- 
tations incident 
to  youth.  The 
only  specimen 
of  the  "Moo- 
ruk,"  of  which 
a  correct  repre- 
sentation  is 
herewith  pub- 
lished, to  be 
found  in  Eu- 
rope, has  recent- 
ly been  added 
to  the  collection 
of  birds  iu  the 
famous  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, 
Itegeni's  Park, 
London.  About 
nine  months 
ago  a  small 
schooner,  com- 
manded l)y 
Captain  Devlin, 
who  makes  an- 
nual trips  to 
New  Britain 
from  Sydney, 
brought  into 
that  port  a  bird 
of  the  ostrich 
family,  which 
created  a  sensa- 
tion there,  and 
was  ultimately 
purchased  by 
Dr.  Bennett, 
well  known  for 
his  scientific  at- 
tainments, and 
the  liberal  iissis- 
tance  which  he 
has  always  af- 
forded towards 
the  progress  of 
natural   science 


in  Australia.  The  natives  of  New  Britain  dis- 
tinguish this  bird  by  the  name  of  "  mooruk,"  de- 
rived, as  native  names  fic(|utntly  are,  from  its 
note.  The  "  niooruk  "  had  been  known  to  Cap- 
tain Devlin  aj  nn  inhabitant  of  New  Britain  for 
three  or  four  jcars,  and  be  has  made  two  pre- 
vious attcmjits  to  bring  a  living  specimen  of  it 
to  Sydney  without  success.  Dr.  Bennett,  having 
become  the  possessor  of  this  bird,  and  well 
knowing  the  attention  it  would  excite  in  Lng- 
land,  detei  mined  to  present  it  to  the  Zoological 
Society,  with  which  he  has  long  been  connected 
as  a  corresponding  member.  His  desire  to  trans- 
fer the  bird  to  their  menagerie,  was  ably  second- 
ed by  Dr.  Planly,  of  Sydney,  who  came  home 
as  a  passenger  in  the  British  Merchant,  and  by 
Captain  Duthieand  his  officers,  by  whose  united 
care  the  "  mooruk  "  has  now  made  its  ap- 
pearance between  the  ostriches  and  the  ap- 
tcryx,  and  added  one  more  unique  object  to  the 
treasures  of  the  society.  Hundieds  of  persons 
now  visit  the  park  daily  to  get  a  sight  of  this 
rare  bird. 

THE  GREAT  AUSTRALIAN  GOAT-SUCKERS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  drawn 
from  two  fine  living  specimens  of  the  Great 
Australian  Goat-Suckers,  among  the  most  curi- 
ous of  tliO  strange  birds  which  are  natives  of 
Australia.  Cuvier's  Podargus  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which,  says  Mr.  Gould, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  birds  of  Australia,  "  if 
not  its  exclusive  habitat,  is  certainly  its  great 
stronghold,  it  being  there  very  numerous,  as  ev- 
idenced by  the  frequency  with  which  I  encoun- 
tered it  during  my  rambles  in  the  woods  ;  and  its 
distribution  over  the  island  is  so  general  that  to 
particularize  localities  in  which  it  may  be  found 
is  quite  unnecessary,  it  being  equally  abundant 
near  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  I  ob- 
served it  both  among  the  thick  branches  of  the 
Casuarino;  and  on  the  dead  limbs  of  the  Euca- 
lypti :  it  appeared,  however,  to  evince  a  greater 
partiality  for  the  latter,  which  it  closely  resem- 
bles in  color,  and,  from  the  position  in  which  it 
rests,  looks  so  like  a  part  of  the  branch  itself  as 
frequently  to  elude  detection  :  it  is  generally  seen 
in  pairs  sitting  near  each  other,  and  frequently 
on  the  same  branch.  Like  the  other  members  of 
the  genus,  this  bird  feeds  almost  exclusively  on 
insects,  of  which  Coleoptcra  form  a  great  part. 
It  is  strictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits;  and,  al- 
though not  so  active  as  the  true  Caprimulgi,  dis- 
plays considerable  alertness  in  the  capture  of  its 
food,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  its  inert- 
ness in  the  daytime,  when  it  is  so  drowsy  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  aroused  from  its  slumbers,  that 
portion  of  its  existence  being  passed  in  a  sitting 
posture  across  a  dead  branch,  perfectly  motion- 
less, and  with  the  bill  pointing  upwards ;  it 
never  flies  by  day  unless  roused  from  the  branch 
on  which  it  is  sitting,  and  this  is  not  easily  effect- 
ed, as  neither  the  discharge  of  a  gun  nor  any 
other  noise  will  cause  it  to  take  wing.  It  is  fre- 
quently captured,  and  kept  in  captivity,  where  it 
excites  attention  more  from  the  sluggishness  of 
its  nature  and  the  singular  position  it  assumes 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Raw  meat  forms  a 
suitable  substitute  for  its  natural  food.  In  cap- 
tivity it  will  pass  the  entire  day  in  sleep  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  or  any  other  piece  of  furniture 
on  which  it  can  perch.  Like  the  owl,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  principally 
from  the  extraordinary  sound  of  its  hoarse,  un- 


earthly cry,  which  resembles  the  words  '  more 
pork.'  It  not  only  apjiroaches  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  houses,  but  emits  the  sound  while 
perched  in  their  verandahs  and  on  the  buildings 
themselves,  and  it  is  often  to  be  seen  perched  on 
the  tombstones  of  the  churchyard." 

1   »  ■  i^   > 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  RIZZIO. 
The  conspirators,  who  numbered  five  hun- 
dred, easily  engaged  Darnley  in  a  plot  to  assas- 
sinate Rizzio,  and  appointed  the  evening  of  Sat- 
uiday,  the  ninth  of  March,  1566,  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime.  One  of  their  number,  Pat- 
rick Lord  Ruihven,  a  coward,  a  bigot,  and  a, 
broken-down  invalid,  undertook  to  head  the  en- 
terprise. Mary,  totally  unconscious  of  the  plot 
now  so  near  its  consummation,  sat  down  to  sup- 
per in  a  cabinet  communicating  with  her  bed- 
room, at  seven  in  the  evening.  Some  half  a 
dozen  persons,  friends  or  attendants,  were  with 
her,  and  among  them  was  Kizzio.  At  eight, 
Darnley  entered,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  threw 
his  arms  familiarly  around  her  waist.  Finding 
Rizzio  there,  he  remained — the  signal  to  the  con- 
spirators that  everything  was  ready  for  the  at- 
tempt. Ruthven  rushed  into  the  room,  equipped 
in  complete  armor.  He  had  lately  risen  from  a 
sick  bed  ;  his  eyes  were  sunken,  his  cheeks  hol- 
low ;  his  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance haggard  and  frightful.  Exhausted  by 
the  ett'ort,  his  knees  shook,  and  his  armor  rattled 
and  clanked  loosely  upon  his  limbs.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  gazed  fiercely  upon 
Rizzio.  The  queen  indignantly  bade  him  be- 
gone ;  but  she  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words, 
before  torches  gleamed  in  the  passage-way,  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  armed  and  resolute  as- 
sassins. Ruthven  drew  his  dagger,  and,  exclaim- 
ing that  his  business  was  with  Rizzio,  endeav- 
ored to  seize  him ;  the  wretched  secretary,  seeing 
that  his  time  was  come,  and  losing  all  presence 
of  mind,  pressed  into  the  recess  of  a  window, 
clasping  the  folds  of  Mary's  gown,  and  exclaim- 
ing in  his  native  tongue,  "  Gimlizia!  Giustizia  !" 
Mary,  though  thus  placed  between  the  conspira- 
tors and  their  victim,  retained  her  self-possession. 
She  ordered  Ruthven  to  withdraw,  threatening 
him  with  an  accusation  of  high  treason.  She 
called  upon  Darnley  to  protect  her ;  but  the  rec- 
reant husband  chose  to  remain  a  passive  specta- 
tor of  the  scene.  In  the  confusion,  the  lights 
were  thrown  down  and  extinguished  ;  with  hide- 
ous oaths,  the  assassins  demanded  the  life  of  the 
trembling  Piedmontese.  The  first  blow  struck 
was  dealt  by  the  bastard  George  Douglas ;  ho 
seized  Darnley's  dagger  from  his  belt,  stabbed 
Rizzio  with  it  over  Mary's  shoulder,  and  left  it 
sticking  in  the  wound.  Rizzio  was  dragged  to 
thedoorof  the  presence-chamber  and  despatched  ; 
fifty-six  wounds  were  found  upon  his  body.  The 
alarm-bell  was  rung,  and  the  civic  authorities  of 
Edinburgh  hastened  to  Holyrood  palace.  They 
called  on  the  queen  to  show  herself  at  the  win- 
dow, and  assure  them  of  her  safety.  But,  closely 
confined  in  her  cabinet,  and  told,  "  that  if  sho 
spoke  to  the  towns-people  they  would  cut  her  in 
collops,  and  cast  her  over  the  walls,"  sho  was  not 
permitted  to  comply  with  their  request.  Darnley, 
however,  assured  the  crowd  that  the  queen  was 
well  and  required  no  assistance.  Ruthven,  re- 
turning imbrued  in  Rizzio's  blood,  called  for  a 
cup  of  wine,  and  seating  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Mary,  drained  it  at  one  draught  while  she  was 
standing  before  him. — F.  B.  Goodrich. 
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M  LLE  ARTOT,  OF  THE  FRENCH  IMPERIAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


[From  our  Special  Paris  Correspondent] 
THE   FRENCH    OPERA. 

Paris,  IIotei,  bes  Princes, 
December  loth,  1868. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.,  De.^r  Sir, — My  unful- 
filled promise  of  writini^  you,  from  time  to  time, 
commencin<<  with  the  week  of  my  arrival  in  Par- 
is, has  haunted  my  conscience  in  the  midst  of 
pleasures  and  occupations  without  number.  The 
difficulty  of  fulfilling  such  an  agreement  under 
such  circumstances,  is  a  warning  against  rash 
vows.  However,  now  that  I  am  somewhat  do- 
mesticated, I  will  endeavor  to  redeem  my  char- 
acter. I  send  you  enclosed,  for  publication  in 
the  Pictorial,  if  you  see  fit,  a  very  accurate  like- 
ness, by  no  means  flattered,  of  Ai'lle  Artot,  of 
the  Imperial  Theatre  of  the  opera,  or  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Music,  as  it  is  otherwise  called. 
Isn't  she  pretty  ? — almost  as  pretty  as  Piccolo- 
mini,  so  great  a  favorite  with  "perfidious  Albion;" 
M'llc  Artot  has  a  charming  voice,  of  great  com- 
pass, and  excellent  method,  acquired  under  the 
best  of  masters.  Madame  Viardot  has  given  her 
valuable  lessons  by  which  she  has  profited.  She 
is  so  highly  prized  by  the  management,  that 
when  a  prima  donna  is  indisposed — and  you 
know  how  subject  to  illness  these  people  are — 
M'lle  Artot  is  called  on  as  a  substitute,  and  al- 
ways acquits  herself  brilliantly.  1  would  not 
advise  these  ladies  to  give  M'lle  Artot  too  many 
opportunities.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  she 
will  yet  rise  to  a  European  reputation,  and  then, 
of  coarse,  will  visit  the  United  States,  for  that 
has  come  to  be  apartof  the  travilling  programme 
of  every  distinguished  artiste.  Bv  the  wav,  there 
was  a  talk  here  of  building  a  new  opcni  house, 
but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  project  was  ve- 
toed by  the  emperor.  It  was  thought  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  the  Orsini  attempt 
at  assassination  would  induce  him  readily  to 
consent  to  the  removal  of  the  e.^tablishment  from 
the  Rue  Lepellctier.  When,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1820,  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  assassi- 
nated on  leaving  the  old  o|)era  house,  Rue  Rich- 
elieu, opposite  the  library,  the  government 
determined  at  once  to  pull  it  down.  The  present 
bouse  was  only  erected  to  serve  temporarily  for 
the  opera.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  but  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  decides  on  some  spot  for  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  building ;  but  time 
passes  on,  and  you  hear  no  more  of  it.  The 
present  opera  house  is  not  a  very  large  one — 
there  are  about  1800  seats,  I  believe — but  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  music.  The  opera-nights 
ore  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ;  occa- 
sionally an  extra  representation  is  given  on  Sun- 
day. The  spectacular  portion  of  the  operas 
presented  here,  is  admirable  ;  Anber's  Muetle  de 
Purtici,  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable,  and  the 
Huguenots,  Hal^vy's  Juice,  may  be  mentioned  for 
the  splendor  and  perfection  of  the  style  in  which 
they  were  produced.  The  ballet  attracts  crowds 
of  persons  who  care  nothing  for  music.  How 
many  celebrities  have  established  their  fame  on 
those  boards.  This  was  the  scene  of  triumph 
for  Fanny  Elssler,  and  for  a  far  greater  dancer, 
Marie  Taglioni,  who, on  her  recent  visit  to  Paris, 


came  here  to  encourage  and  applaud  M'lle  Livry, 
on  whose  shoulders  her  mantle,  say  some  Paris- 
ians, has  fallen.  The  opera  cannot  boast  now  of 
so  great  an  artiste  as  T.nglioni  in  the  ballet,  or  of 
Madame  Damoreau,  or  Nourrit,  or  Duprez  in 
opera,  but  yet  it  has  excellent  singers  and  dan- 
cers, a  splendid  orchestra,  and  the  best  scene  ar- 
tists and  niachini.-Jts  in  the  world.  Among  the 
singers  you  have  heard,  and  late  favorites 
here,  arc  Poinsot  and  Laborde,  now  with 
Ulman — among  the  dancers,  Robert,  who 
played  an  engagement  with  the  Ravels  in 
New  Yo'k,  and,  I  think,  in  Boston.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Ccrito,  Plunkett,  and  Rosati 
could  never  be  induced  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  government  allows  the  opera 
620,000  francs  .i  year.  The  yearly  receipts 
are  about  a  million  (francs).  Ileie,  16,000 
or  17,000  francs  are  enough  to  cover  the 
expenses,  but  not  to  allow  much  margin, 
for  a  great  tenor  will  command  80,000 
francs  a  year.  Among  the  writers  of  lib- 
rettos for  the  opera,  the  most  popular  is 
M  Scribe  ;  after  him  come  St.  Georges, 
Alphonse  Royer,  Gustave  Vaez,  etc.  The 
author's  rights,  which  are  shared  between 
the  musicians  and  the  lihreltisle,  are  regu- 
lated in  the  following  manner :  For  an 
opera  of  five  acts,  for  the  first  forty  per- 
formances, 500  francos  ($100)  a  right.  Af- 
ler  the  forty-first  performance,  the  right  is 
only  200  francs.  For  an  opera  in  throe 
acts,  the  right  is  340  francs  for  the  first  for- 
ty performances,  and  170  francs  for  all  oth- 
ers. For  a  ballet  in  three  acts,  it  is  170 
francs  at  first,  and  50  francs  afterward. 
For  a  ballet  in  one  act,  it  is  100  francs  at 
first,  and  30  francs  afterward.  To  this 
right  is  sometimes  added  premiums,  which 
are  a  matter  of  bargain  between  the  author 
and  manager.  M.  Scribe  rarely  presents 
an  opera  in  five  acts  without  receiving  a 
premium  of  .5000  francs,  which  is  almost 
always  payable  before  the  first  perform- 
ances ;  but  then  his  name  is  such  a  "card" 
in  theatrical  parlance,  that  he  controls  his 
market.  I  trust  that  these  details  of  how 
we  do  things  at  the  French  opera,  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  on  your  side  of  the 
water.  They  struck  me  as  rather  curious. 
I  suppose  you  don't  care  to  have  me  write 
about  politics,  so  I  will  only  say  that  the 
Montalembert  trial  is  quietly  talked  about 
in  confidential  coteries  a  good  deal.  It  is 
diflScult  to  keep  a  Frenchman's  tongue 
still,  oven  if  an  involuntary  voyage  to  Cay- 
enne is  the  penalty  of  volubility.  And  here 
let  me  say,  also,  that  the  amperor  cannot 
keep  out  of  Franco  all  the  English  papers 
that  censure  his  course.  They  arc  smug- 
gled into  Paris,  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  read  with  the  zest  that  renders  forbidden 
fruit  so  luscious.  With  many  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  of  your  various  literary 
enterprises,  and  particularly  of  my  favorite 
Pictorial,  1  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend 
and  Artisp. 


GEN.   .lULIAN    CASTRO, 

President  (ad  interim)  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  South  Amerirn. 
The  portrait  on  this  page  is  characterized 
by  strong  individuality,  and  is  marked  by 
traits  of  intellect,  energy,  and  resolution. 
He  is  one  of  those  vigorous  men  to  whom 
a  strong  revolutionary  era  gives  birth.  The 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government  towards 
the  several  nations  of  the  New  World 
which  have  since  constituted  themselves 
into  independent  States,  was  to  keep  them 
deprived  of  all  knowledge  which  might  de- 
velop their  energies,  so  as  to  hold  them  the 
more  securely  under  its  dominion.  To 
carry  out  this  policy  of  darkness,  all  com- 
munication with  foreigners  was  forbidden 
them,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  instruction 
which  might  have  led  them  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  their  political  rights.  We  may 
thence  understand  what  difficulties  they  had 
to  overcome  to  effectuate  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  what  a  wonderful  natural  capaci- 
ty must  have  been  possessed  by  the  men 
who,  without  any  other  teaching  than  the 
consciousness  of  duty  and  the  impulse  of 
patriotism,  directed  their  forces  with  such 
skill  as  to  succeed  finally  in  overcoming 
whole  armies  trained  to  European  disci- 
pline, and  commanded  by  generals  of  no 
small  reputation.  Among  the  great  gener- 
als of  South  America,  Bolivar  is  well 
known  as  the  most  prominent,  cither  on 
the  battle-field  or  in  the  statesman's  cabi- 
net; and  from  his  school  have  come  forth 
many  other  generals  who  have  kept  up  the 
honor  of  his  country,  which  now  hears  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  Gen. 
Julian  Castro,  its  actual  President,  and 
whose  portrait  we  now  give  to  our  readers, 
is  one  of  them.  From  bis  very  birth  he 
seems  to  have  been  predestined  for  a  mili- 
tary career  ;  for  in  the  year  1810,  when  it 
took  place  in  the  city  of  Caracaz,  (birth- 
place, also,  of  Bolivar,)  was  first  set  up  in 
those  countries  the  war-cry  of  independ- 
ence. And  accordingly  he  embraced  the 
military  profession  as  soon  as  he  had  term- 
inated bis  first  studies.  His  conduct  as  a 
military  man,  and  bis  success  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  duty,  are  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  passed  by  every  degree 
of  the  ladder  of  promotion  to  arrive  at  the 
rank  of  Commander-in  Chief,  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  him  this  year  by  the 
grateful  voice  of  the  population  of  Vene- 
zuela, as  a  reward  for  a  most  distinguished 
patriotic  service.  For  the  last  ten  years, 
the  power  of  the  State  has  become  the  mo- 
nopoly of  a  few  men,  whose  only  serious 
policy  was  their  own  enrichment,  and  under 
their  tyranny  the  republic  found  its  external 
credit  perfectly  abandoned,  and  suffered  all  the 
evils  consequent  upon  a  reckless  and  dishonest 
administration.  This  contrasted  so  glaringly 
with  the  conduct  of  its  previous  government, 
headed  by  the  Generals  Paez  and  Soublette,  who 
were  so  well   known,  even  in   Europe,  for  their 


honorable  equity,  and  from  the  scrupulous  regu- 
larity with  which  the  interest  of  the  public  debt 
of  Venezuela  w.is  then  paid,  that  such  a  change 
from  their  system  was  too  violent  to  insure  a 
willing  accepMncc.  This  occasioned,  during  the 
whole  period  •vhifli  the  late  arbitrary  government 
lasted,  repeated  .attempts  to  put  an  end  to  so 
scandalous  a  state  of  public  rule.  But  they  all 
proved  ineffectual,  being  in  every  case  overborne 
by  the  brutal  violence  of  the  men  in  power,  who 
only  acquired  therefrom  the  more  audacity,  while 
the  despair  of  the  population  increased  with  the 
belief  in  their  uncon(|uerable  position.  It  was 
under  such  disheartening  impressions  that  a  mere 
handful  of  true  j)atriots,  with  a  firm  faith  in 
their  success,  based  on  the  thorough  discredit  of 
these  rulers,  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the 
common  weal,  and  chose  for  their  chief.  General 
Castro.  Braving  all  hazards  against  the  preva- 
lent despotism,  they  proclaimed  the  regeneration 
of  their  country  on  the  5th  of  March,  1858,  in 
the  city  of  Valencia,  where  the  general  resided, 
and  where  he  began  the  achievement  which  has 
made  his  name  so  well  known.  Placed,  as  he 
was  already,  in  so  high  a  military  position,  and 
flattered  by  a  power  which  lavished  its  favors  on 
those  who  could  contribute  to  its  maintenance, 
he  preferred  the  disinterested  glory  of  being  the 
liberator  of  his  country  to  any  selfish  advantage, 
and  directed  the  political  movement  which,  in 
the  space  of  ten  days  only,  resulted  in  recover- 
ing for  the  nation  its  lost  liberties,  without  blood- 
shed or  disaster  of  any  kind,  which  certainly  was 
a  most  unf.rcseen  occurrence.  He  has  thus 
earned  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  honest  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  have  at  last  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  re-establishment  of  pnb- 
lic  order  and  morality  His  firm  decision  under 
such  critical  circumstances  —  his  spontaneous 
promise  to  the  National  Assembly  to  resign  his 
power  as  soon  as  the  State  is  in  safety — the 
readiness  with  which  he  has  called  together  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  to  pass  the  new 
fundamental  law — the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  pardon  for  all  political  ofi'enccs  which  he  has 
proclaimed,  and  his  scrupulous  respect  for  the 
civil  authorities — all  concur  to  mark  General 
Castro  as  the  worthy  depositary  of  the  trust  of 
his  nation,  and  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  consoli- 
date the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Means  will  not 
be  wanting  to  him  to  give  strength  to  bis  admin- 
istration, for  the  recollection  of  the  suft'erinps 
inflicted  by  his  predecessors  will  induce  all 
honorable  citizens  to  continue  the  support  whi -li 
they  have  hitherto  given  him.  The  republic, 
moreover,  can  now  reckon  on  the  concurrent 
services  of  its  former  Presidents,  the  veteran 
Generals  Paez,  (who  recently  left  New'  York  for 
Venezuela),  and  Soublette,  along  with  those  of 
many  others,  who  will  contribute  to  found  in 
this  important  State  a  firm  and  honorable  gov- 
ernment, no  longer  exposed,  as  hereto'bre,  to  the 
contests  of  claimants  for  power;  fir  the  most 
influential  men  of  the  conservative  party,  of 
which  Gen.  Castro  is  the  representative,  are  gener- 
als and  statesmen  who  have  ptissed  through  the  ca- 
reer of  political  honors,  and  have  acquired  the 
honest  fame  which  is  the  ambition  of  noble  hearts. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOrJAL   DHAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[T\'ritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
lATO  TIIE  LIGHT. 

ST    MRS.     r.     E.    BARBOUR.. 

I  ery  for  peace,  O  God .' 

My  soul  is  (Ifirk  as  niglit, 
I  feel  the  dia.itening  rod. 

But  r.inDOt  see  tlie  light 
1  know  Thou  art  not  far 

From  every  child  of  earth, 
J!ut  sinful  pa.ssicns  war 

Against  the  spirit's  UirtU. 

To  calmer,  holier  life, 

0,  leud  me  of  Thy  strength, 
That  out  of  all  thi.s  strife 

IVare  may  ari.-e  at  length. 
1  fain  would  look  to  Thee. 

With  never  faltering  trust, 
But  Thou,  0  C.o.l,  canst  see 

)(<>«  we:tk  is  this  poor  dust. 

Thou  knowcst  all  my  sin — 

Low  at  Thy  feet  I  lie  ; 
Help  me  to  enter  in 

To  re.st.  before  I  die. 
To  cast  thi.s  veil  away. 

That  I  Tliy  love  may  .sec; 
In  deep  di.'lress  I  pray, 

O,  Father,  pity  mel 

I  am  Thy  child;  through  all 

This  fearful,  deepening  night 
I  bend  to  hear  Thy  call  — 

I  wait  to  greet  the  light. 
The  morn  will  come;  e'en  now 

The  roidnijrht  shadows  Ilee; 
TTith  new-born  hope  1  bow — 

My  God,  1  trust  in  thee! 
. -i-^^^^—* • 

[Written  for  P.allou's  Pictorial.] 

Adventures  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

NUMBEB  4. 

nr    'WALTER    CLARENCE. 

A  visit  to  the  vlUatje  of  Znmha  in  the  interior. —  The 
slave-pens. —  Conversation    with    a    retired    slave 
merchant. — Blame    atlachid   to    American    and 
English    cruisers. —  General    remarks    njion    the 
negro  race. —  Orders  for  Ichahoe. 
In  these  later  days,  the  toimtry  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  fiotn   Sierra  Leone,   has  been  pretty- 
generally  explored  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case, 
even  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  was  with  no  trifling 
anticipations  of  pleasure,  that  I  agreed  to  form 
one  of  a  party,  bound  on  an  excursion  some  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  from  this  colony,  in  order 
to  while  away  the  time  during   which  the  Alert 
was  being  thoroughly  overhauled. 

Our  course  was  to  the  southward,  it  being  our 
purpose,  if  possible,  to  visit  a  noted  slave  station 
which  then  existed,  at  a  village  called  Zamha, 
about  f(jr.y  miles  from  Freetown,  as  the  capital 
of  Sierra  Leone  is  called. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  we  commenced  our  journey,  on  horseback. 
The  atmosphere  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the 
party,  six  in  number,  beside  the  Kroo  guide,  in 
high  spirits.  It  was  our  intention  to  be  absent  a 
week,  and  our  guide  led  ahorse  laden  with  mate- 
rials to  erect  a  tent,  under  which  to  repose  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day,  and  at  nightfall,  until  a 
couple  of  hours  before  daybreak,  at  which  lime 
we  always  recommenced  our  journey. 

The  country  immediately  surrounding  Free- 
town, is  pretty  well  denuded  of  trees ;  at  least 
no  dense  forests  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  it 
being  considered,  and  not  without  reason,  found- 
ed on  experience  as  well  as  theory,  that  the  lux- 
uriant vegetable  growth  of  tropical  climates  is 
the  chief  cause  of  their  unhealthincss.  Conse- 
quently, the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seacoast, 
being  generally  level,  the  scenery,  to  travellers 
whose  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the  nov- 
elty of  tropical  vegetation,  is  uninteresting  and 
commonplace;  but,  as  we  advanced,  dense  for- 
ests and  wide  marshes  of  vast  extent  began  to 
make  their  ai>pcarancc.  Monkeys  of  numerous 
varieties  chattered  from  amidst  the  boughs  of  the 
trees,  and  grinned  down  upon  us,  their  curiosity 
liaving,  apiiarcntly,  got  the  belter  ol  their  timid- 
ity ;  and  parrots,  and  other  birds  of  gorgeous 
])lumage,  hovered  around  us  in  immense  flights, 
filling  the  air  with  their  discordant  screams. 
Very  ofien  we  were  compelled  to  dismount,  and 
leading  our  horses,  to  force  our  way  over  marshy 
ground,  in  which  our  feet  sunk  up  to  our  ankles, 
and  over  which  our  steeds  had  serious  difliculty 
in  travelling  through  the  dense  and  tangled 
undergrowth  which  covered  the  narrow  paths  ; 
but  we  were  delighted  at  the  novelty  of  thus  pen- 
etrating the  savage  wilderness,  and  sometimes, 
after  ascending  a  toilsome  eminence,  wo  were 
rewarded  wiili  a  m.tgnilicent  prospect. 
As  daylight  approached,  when  wc  had   trav- 


elled a  few  miles  beyond  Freetown,  wo  met 
groups  of  the  natives  of  the  interior  villages, 
bringing  in  their  scanty  produce  to  market,  and 
occasionally  individuals  of  more  distant  tribes 
— Mandingoes  and  Fellahs — laden  with  ivory, 
■which  they  were  carrying  lo  Freetown  in  order 
to  dispose  of  it  for  European  goods.  They  re- 
turned our  salutations  with  civility,  and  generally 
with  a  good-humored  smile,  and  were  always 
eager  to  dispose  of  thiir  wares;  but  they  were 
cautious  and  shrewd  fellows  at  making  a  bargain, 
and  always  demanded  a  full  price. 

We  could  not  help  remarking  the  strong  ,Tew- 
ish  cast  of  counti  nance,  ])C(nliar  to  some  of  these 
natives  of  the  distant  interior.  Their  hair  was 
certainly  woolly,  but  not  so  knotted  as  is  the  case 
with  that  of  the  generality  of  negroes,  and  their 
faces  were  oval,  their  eyes  deep-set  and  piercing, 
their  noses  a(|uiline,  wiih  their  delicate  nostrils, 
while  their  lips  were  thin  and  their  chins  prom- 
inent, bearing  no  reseiriblance  to  the  generally 
received  contour  of  an  African  countenance. 
What  more  strongly  impressed  this  fancy  upon 
our  minds,  was  the  dress  of  these  people,  which 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  skull-cap,  and  a  long  cloak 
or  gaberdine,  of  some  light  blue  material,  which 
extended  from  the  should. rs  to  the  feet,  while 
upon  their  breasts,  suspended  from  the  neck, 
hung  charms  and  amulets,  bearing  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  decorations  described  in 
Leviticus,  as  having  been  commanded  to  be 
worn  by  the  Jewish  priesthood.  These  charms, 
we  were  subsequently  informed,  were  reverenced 
as  religious  emblems  quite  as  much  as  they  were 
cherished  as  ornaments,  and  many  of  their  relig- 
ious forms  and  ceremonies  partook  of  a  Jewish 
character,  mixed  up  with  heathenish  idolatry.  I 
know  that  a  theory  has  been  started  which  fixes 
the  whereabouts  of  the  descendants  of  the  "ten 
lost  tribes  of  Israel,"  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Certainly  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Africans,  hav- 
ing adopted  among  them  emblems  hearing  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  and 
having  Jewish  features,  and  even  clothing  them- 
selves after  a  fashion,  somewhat,  however  faintly, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  pcoi)le  of  Judea, 
would  bear  out  this  theory — if  any  of  the  descen- 
dants of  these  dispersed  tribes  do  exist — in 
preference  to  any  other  that  has  been  advanced. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  an  eminence,  which  we 
reached  before  sunset,  having  rested  for  three 
hours  during  the  heat  (  f  the  day,  set  our  Kroo 
guide — a  handy  fellow,  and  a  capital  cook,  after 
his  country  fashion — to  light  a  file  and  jirepare 
supper,  and  far  from  human  habitation,  deep  in 
the  African  wilderness,  made  a  glorious  meal. 
After  supper  we  talked  and  sang,  where  songhad 
never  before  broke  the  silence  of  night,  until  one 
by  one,  sleep  seized  hold  on  us,  and  we  slumbered 
profoundly  until  the  hour  appointed  for  starting 
in  the  morning.  Care,  however,  was  taken  to 
set  a  regular  watch — one  relieving  the  other — and 
to  keep  the  fire  burning  during  the  night.  We 
slept  soundly,  for  we  were  overpowered  with 
fatigue ;  but  I  spoke  of  the  silence  of  the  night. 
A  tropical  night  is  never  silent,  and  the  howling 
of  wild  animals,  and  the  loud  buzzing  of  the 
insect  tribes,  would  have  kept  any  one  awake, 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  day's  travel, 
we  reached  the  village,  to  which  it  was  said 
slaves  were  brought  from  the  interior  until  op- 
portunity occurred  to  ship  them  on  board  a 
slaver.  It  was  a  village  consisting  of  some 
twenty  conical  mud  huts,  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
small  aperture  to  serve  for  ingress  and  egress. 
A  negro  and  his  wife,  and,  on  an  average,  four 
piiaiiinniis,  slept  in  each  during  the  night,  and 
lounged  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  wel- 
comed us,  but  did  not  ajipear  to  be  too  well 
pleased  with  our  visit,  and,  as  it  was  daik,  went 
once  erected  our  tent,  prepared  supper,  and 
passed  the  night  as  we  had  passed  the  previous 
one.  The  tent  and  its  oci  upants  were  objects 
of  inten.'-o  curiosity  to  the  dusky  villagers,  who 
crowded  upon  us  somewhat  too  closely  for  com- 
fort, consumed  greedily  the  remnants  of  our  meal, 
and  made  earnest  a])peals  for  a  taste  of  our 
liquors. 

In  the  morning  wc  learnt,  with  much  difficulty, 
and  after  much  equivocation  on  the  part  of  the 
headman  of  th(^  village,  that  there  was  a  slave- 
pen  a  mile  or  two  distant,  where,  at  this  time, 
were  confined  over  two  hundred  slaves,  waiting 
till  opportunity  arrived  to  convey  them  to  the 
coast,  and  to  this  spot  we  proceeded,  after 
brcakfa.st. 

We  found  it  to  consist  of  a  dozen  huts  of  uuieh 
larger   dimensions,  hut   constructed  of  the  like 


material  as  the  huts  in  the  village.  The  wretched 
slaves,  men,  women  and  children,  were  assem- 
bling out  of  doors  to  partake  of  breakfast,  at  the 
moment  when  w-e  arrived,  under  the  surveillance 
of  four  stout,  athletic  Africans,  armed  with  long 
thonged  whips,  ■which  they  appeared  to  use  un- 
sparingly, and,  apparently,  without  any  cause. 
At  this  period,  these  dens  of  misery  ■n-ere  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil,  military,  or  naval 
forces  in  the  settlements,  or  on  the  coast,  and  the 
very  fact  of  the  coast  being  so  narrowly  watched 
by  the  cruisers  led  to  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  misery. 

The  headman  of  these  proprietors,  or  over- 
seers, we  could  not  rightly  tell  which  to  designate 
them,  could  speak  a  litlle  broken  English,  eked 
out  with  Spanish  and  I'ortnguose,  and  knowing 
that  we  had  no  legal  right  to  interfere  with  him 
or  his  subordinates,  and  learning  that  such  was 
not  our  intention — that  we  had  merely  been  led 
to  visit  the  slave-pen  to  gratify  our  curiosity — he, 
after  a  while,  became  ijuite  communicative,  and 
did  not  fail  to  jeer  and  taunt  us  upon  the 
subject. 

"  It  was  massa's  fault,"  he  said.  "  Queen  of 
England's  fault,  that  the  slaves  were  starved  to 
death,  or  died  of  disease  in  the  pens.  Formerly 
they  could  be  carried  to  the  coast  at  once,  and 
put  on  hoard  the  slavers  in  good  condition. 
Now  they  were  often  kept  fur  months  till  the 
pens  became  crowded,  and  the  rice  gave  out,  and 
they  contracted  fevers,  or  died  of  starvation. 
They  had  to  save  the  rice,  and  when  it  run  short, 
none  could  be  afforded  to  the  aged  and  sickly, 
and  all  because  the  queen's  .ships  guarded  the 
coast." 

"  And  do  you  allow  them  to  peri.sh  slowly  w  ith 
hunger  t"  we  a.'-ked. 

'■  What  can  do  ?  No  rice  come,  no  rice 
makee.  Too  old,  too  sick  for  sell  to  slave- 
mas.'a  !  He  no  habbee.  No  wont  eatee  !"  was 
the  reply. 

"  And  when  the  poor  wretches  die,  where  do 
you  bury  them  ?" 

"  No  bury.  Sec,  much  water  dere.  Ribber 
run  em  into  sea.  Carry  um  dere.  Water  take 
um  off.     Alligator  eat  um  !" 

We  looked  in  the  direction  of  a  sluggish 
stream,  at  which  our  informant  pointed,  which 
flowed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  then  at  some  dozens  of  aged  and  sickly 
men,  women  and  children,  among  the  half  fam- 
ished throng,  and  thought  how  soon  they  would 
become  food  for  alligators  ;  perhaps  before  life 
had  departed  from  their  feeble  frames.  The 
keepers  would  not  acknowledge  to  this  latter 
atrocity  ;  but  we  could  gather  from  their  glances 
at  each  other  when  the  question  was  put,  that 
such  atrocities  had  been  committed ;  perhaps 
were  habitually  committed,  and,  after  all,  this 
was  no  worse  than  to  perish  by  slow  starvation. 

Half  famished  wretches  we  might  well  call 
them.  Some  had,  we  were  informed,  been  con- 
fined for  months  in  these  miserable  pens,  scarcely 
ever  getting  a  full  meal,  without  a  particle  of 
clothing,  no  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  crowd- 
ed at  night,  or  in  the  rainy  season,  into  these 
mud  hovels,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could 
scarcely  breathe ;  the  thermometer  in  the  ojien 
air  standing  at  100°  ! 

For  their  breakfast  on  this  occasion,  a  poor 
handful  of  "  paddy,"  or  rice  with  the  husk  on, 
of  miserable  quality  and  half  mouldy,  was  served 
out  to  each.  This  was  cooked,  in  this  state,  by 
one  of  the  keepers,  and  greedily  swallowed  in  a 
few  niouthfuls,  after  which  a  tin  pannikin  of 
half  stagnant  water  was  given  to  each,  and  the 
meal  was  finished. 

When  food  was  abundant,  double  this  portion 
was  served  out  thrice  a  day  ;  when  scarce,  as  it 
was  now,  the  half  ration  was  only  given  twice. 
A  child  could  have  eaten  five  timas  as  much  at 
a  single  meal,  if  hungry  enough  to  eat  such  filthy 
stuff  at  all.  No  wonder  that  the  poor  creatures 
before  us  were  reduced  to  walking  skeletons. 
Filthy  sores  had  broken  out  among  many  of 
them  ;  others  were  iifilictcd  with  a  disease  resem- 
bling leprosy,  caused,  said  the  keepers,  by  damp 
and  overcrowding.  These  latter  were  covered 
from  head  lo  foot  with  a  whitish  scurf,  and  the 
hair  had  fallen  from  their  heads  until  they  were 
conii)Ietely  bald.  They  were  confined  in  a  pen 
by  themselves,  but  we  were  told  that  ihcy  sel- 
dom recovered  from  the  disease.  Again,  others 
were  blind,  and  suffering  under  a  comi)Ucation 
of  diseases. 

It  needed  not  the  words  of  the  negro  keepers 
to  sati.sfy  us  that  out  of  the  hundreds  collected  in 
the  slave  pens,  scarcely  half  would  ever  he  con- 
signed to  a  slavc-shiji's  hold  ;  the  rest  would  be- 


come food  for  the  alligators  which  twarmed  in 
that  dark,  turbid  river.  Of  the  half  remaining, 
if  they  were  not  recaptured  by  the  cruisers,  how 
many  would  survive  the  horrors  of  the  "  middle 
passage  1"  It  would  not  be  asserting  too  much 
to  say,  that  not  one  tliird  would  ever  reach  their 
destination  on  the  Cuban  or  Brazilian  coast. 

We  were  i.. formed  that  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  slave  trade,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  carry 
the  captured  negroes  directly  to  the  co.-.st,  where 
they  had  comfortable  accommodations  afforded 
them,  and  abundance  of  food,  and  when  only  a 
few  days,  sometimes  only  a  few  hours,  elapsed 
between  their  arrival  and  their  embarkation,  they 
dani-ed  and  sung  as  cheei  fully  as  if  they  were 
the  hap])iest  people  in  the  world,  and  were  alto- 
gether devoid  of  care.  They  actually  seemed  to 
be  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going  on  board  ship. 

"  Then,"  said  our  informant,  who  had  once 
been  an  extensive  slave  merchant,  but  who,  hav- 
ing made  a  fortune,  had  quitted  the  trade  many 
years  ago,  '  the  middle  passage  '  was  not  what  it 
now  is.  Then,  it  was  not  necessary  to  over- 
crowd small  vessels — necessarily  small,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  creep  up  the  narrow  rivers  on 
the  coast,  so  as  to  hide  from  the  cruisers — but 
large,  roomy  vessels  were  employed  in  the  trade, 
and  no  more  negroes  taken  on  board  than  there 
was  accommodation  for.  It  is  you  English  and 
Americans,  with  your  cursed  cruisers,  that  arc 
answerable  for  this  horrid  cruelty  on  shore,  and 
for  this  frightful  mortality  at  sea.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  slavedeabrs  are  such  fools,  as  not 
to  take  all  the  care  they  can  of  the  slaves  they 
have  purchased,  to  sell  for  gain  ?  It  is  you  who 
force  them  to  cramp  and  confine  the  negroes, 
and  thus  lose  half  of  what  would  otherwise  be  to 
them  a  valuable  cargo  !" 

I  noticed  that  the  recently  captured  negroes 
did  not,  as  a  body,  display  much  sensibility,  but 
I  must  make  an  exception.  The  feelings  of 
maternity  are  strongly  developed.  A  mother 
who  has  been  torn  f.  om  her  children,  mourns 
their  loss  inconsolably.  Often  such  have  been 
known  to  commit  suicide,  and  rarely  do  they  sur- 
vive the  loss,  generally  dying  of  grief  before  they 
arc  shipped  from  the  coast.  Seated  apart  from 
the  swarm  of  male  and  female  negroes  who  sur- 
rounded us,  we  perceived  a  young  woman 
squatting  on  the  ground,  with  her  bead  buried  iu 
her  hands,  her  elbows  resting  upon  her  knees. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  woman  ?  is  she 
sick?"  asked  one  of  our  party. 

"  She  sorry,  massa ;  no  sick,"  said  the  negro 
driver,  to  whom  the  question  was  put.  "  Um 
loss  um  picaninny.     Uem  bof  gone." 

"  Did  they  die  since  she  was  brought  here?"' 

"No,  massa,  dem  die  up  counlrec.  Um  pica- 
ninny sick.  Moder  sick,  no  walkee,  no  carry. 
Frow  dem  away  in  de  reed-brake.  No  good  for 
bring  dem  here.  S'posc  dem  dead.  Moder  too 
p'raps  die  No  goo.l ;  no  eatee  rice,  no  noting 
drinkee." 

The  brute  was  about  to  apply  his  heavy  whip 
to  the  poor  creature's  back,  as  he  bade  her,  in 
his  native  dialect,  to  get  up  from  the  ground  ; 
but  we  prevented  the  threatened  lash.  For  a 
moment  the  woman  looked  up.  She  was  worn 
to  skin  and  bone,  and  such  an  expression  of 
helpless,  heartbroken  grief,  I  never  saw  in  the 
features  of  any  human  being.  The  days  of  that 
poor,  childless  negro  mother  were  evidently 
numbered.  jSlie  too,  would  find  her  grave,  be- 
fore many  days,  in  that  dark,  turbid  pool. 

We  had  seen  enough.  We  remained  in  the 
village  that  day,  and  early  the  following  moniirg 
commenced  our  return  to  Fieetown. 

We  reached  Freetown  toward  the  c!ose  of  the 
sixth  day  from  our  departure,  and  on  going  on 
board  the  schooner,  learnt  that  she  had  received 
orders  from  the  commander  in-chief  on  the 
station,  to  proceed  at  onco  to  the  island  of 
Ichahoe,  on  the  Hottentot  coast,  to  serve  asu 
sort  of  guard-ship  to  ])rotect  ihe  guano-trade  then 
flourishing  at  that  island. 


A    K.AILLIi:    CIV   Tin;    KLNCU. 

The  following  acute  specimen  of  legal  de- 
cision occurred  in  a  Scottish  town  not  a  great 
nuiny  miles  Irom  the  Clyile,  wtiere  a  batch  of  mu- 
nicipal authorities  was  elected  lately,  and  one 
of  the  new  baillies  presided  the  other  oay,  tor  iho 
first  time,  on  the  bcnili.  One  of  the  earliest 
ca-ics  brought  before  him  was  that  of  a  servant 
girl  who  sued  her  mistress  for  her  wages,  which 
were  refusid  on  the  grtmnd  that  she  had  allowed 
a  favorite  .sciuirrel  to  escape  from  its  cage.  Ttio 
worthy  magistrate,  atler  hearing  ilie  parlies,  said, 
"that  although  the  lass  may  lie  to  blame  for 
leaving  ihe  cage  <loor  oi)eii,  yet  the  niislruAS  was 
mair  to  blame  than  her,  for  she  sud  hue  clippie 
the  beasi's  wings,  sae  that  it  cudna  flee  a«a'  !" 
London  Times. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
ONWARD    AND    U  P  W  A  R  I) . 

BV   SVDII,  PARK. 

Onward  and  upward,  the  path  Hes  before  Ihec, 
Seek  to  att:tin  what  thy  jpirit  would  win ; 

Fame's  inyetic  port:il.«  are  wide  to  enfold  thee, 
O.ily  be  brave,  thou  shalt  enter  within. 

Onward  forever,  0,  wliy  art  tiiou  sta>in<^. 

When  such  ago»l  thero  ia  to  be  won! 
Listen,  nor  pause,  should  the  ti-uipter  be  saying, 

'■  Hold  up  thine  haud<,  for  uU  labor  is  done.'' 

Onward  and  upward;  in  life's  early  morning 

Moments  arc  precion.*,  youth  has  none  to  spare; 

See  bow  the  suubeams  thy  iky  is  adorning.— 
Then  wouhl.'t  thou  bit  down  in  quiet  despair? 

No;  be  thou  strong  like  the  oak,  which  hath  breasted 
Storms  that  have  bowed  the  tall  pine  iu  his  pride; 

Firm  as  a  rock  by  the  ocean  wave  crested, 
}'ure  as  the  light  which  no  darkness  can  hide. 

Onward  and  upward,  whatever  betide  thee, 
liravc  im  the  e.igle  which  soars  to  the  sun, 

I<eave  the  cool  waters  that  mnrmur  beside  thee. 
Then  shall  thy  labor  of  lite  seem  begun. 

Never  look  downward  though  clouds  loom  above  thee. 
Still  let  the  spirit  be  proud  in  its  might: 

Ilecd  not  the  world,  when  its  phantoms  allure  thee, 
Manfully  battle  for  God  and  the  right. 

Tlien  shall  thy  glory-dreams  all  meet  fruition. 
Then  will  the  world  in  her  cold  homage  bow, 

And  'twill  be  sweet  to  know  life  bath  a  mission, 
When  the  green  laurel-wreath  rests  oo  thy  brow. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MUTINEERS. 

A  SEA  SKETCH. 

IIV  MUS.  MAHY  A.  DENISON. 

Our  scene  is  the  wide  expanse  of  waters — a 
solitary  ship  ploughing;  her  way  from  gently 
rolling  billow  to  billow.  It  is  Hearing  twilight. 
Tlic  blush  of  the  parting  sun  is  touehing  the 
tops  of  the  waves  for  tlic  last  lime;  the  blush 
lingers  yet  in  the  mid-sky,  and  crimsons  tlio 
swelling  sails.  To  the  cast,  the  ocean  in  the 
distance  changes  from  blue  to  a  rich  sea-green — 
from  that  to  a  cliill  gray,  and  thence  melts  into 
the  sky  which,  on  that  side  of  the  horizon,  can- 
not be  distinguislied  from  the  far  waves.  Two 
men  stand  on  tlie  tjuarter  deck,  looking  intently 
at  the  distant  clouds,  one  of  them  the  youthful 
commandtr,  the  other  a  passenger,  an  old  and 
somewhat  weather-beaten  man  who  came  on 
boartl  just  as  the  vessel  was  getting  under  way. 
The  western  sky  presents  a  series  of  magnilicent 
pictures  ;  the  grand  masses  of  vapor  are  rolling 
up  in  their  floating  veils,  the  choicest  splendors 
of  the  day.  The  one  on  which  they  gaze  is 
matchless  in  beauty,  a  feast  which  may  linger  in 
the  vision  years  after  it  has  faded. 

As  if  to  give  the  mariner  one  glimpse  of  the 
land  upon  the  wide  waste  of  water.<,  this  scene 
discloses  hills,  rivers  and  winding  roads,  so  sub- 
stantial in  aj)pcarance,  so  frail  in  reality  !  Anoth- 
er is  a  bleak  and  mountainous  region — but  a 
plain  spreads  in  front,  and  one  white  tent  gleams 
there  with  a  shadow  like  a  maiden  standing  in 
the  opening. 

"  It  is  well  worth  an  ocean  voyage  to  see 
sights  like  that,  sir,"  said  the  younger  man,  rais- 
ing his  straw  hat  as  he  s(>oke,  and  allowing  llic 
breeze  to  lift  the  brown  curls  from  his  temples. 

"Ah!  indeed  it  is;  I  have  seen  many  such 
on  these  same  waters,"  replied  the  elder  man  ; 
"  but  for  the  Knest  sunsets  in  the  world,  give  mc 
America  and  the  coast  ot  Australia.  It  is  won- 
derful, the  variety  of  shapes  the  clouds  assume 
in  the  land  I  have  but  just  kfc.  The  brazen  lus- 
tre of  the  sun  tinges  the  whole  h.-avens  and 
covers  the  whole  earth,  and  sometimes  seems 
descending  in  showers  on  the  hills  and  fields  be- 
low.    You  have  never  been  to  Australia,  yet  <" 

"  Never ;  my  calling  has  taken  mo  hitherto 
only  as  far  as  England.  If,  however,  I  should 
keep  tlic  command  of  this  vessel  for  the  next  six 
years,  I  shall  see  more  of  the  world,  yet." 

"Pardon  me — how  old  are  jou,  sir?"  asked 
the  elder  gentleman,  as  he  seated  himself. 

"  Twenty  four  in  December  next." 

"At  your  age,  young  man,  I  took  command 
of  ray  first  vessel,  sir,"  replied  the  other;  "  but 
I  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  kind.  Providence 
saw  fit  that  I  should  meet  with  shock  afier  shock 
— dfcappointnient  after  disappointment.  •  Till 
within  a  year  1  have  hardly  knoivn  what  it  was 
to  have  a  dollar  in  my  pocket." 

The  younger  man  looked  in  surprise  jt  this. 

"Ves,  sir;    wrecked    the   last   lime   near  the 


shores  of  Australia,  I  was  the  only  pcr.von  out  of 
the  ninciccii  that  survived  starvation,  and  was 
saved  by  a  passing  vessel.  They  landed  me  on 
that  barren  country,  friendless  and  penniless. 
Then  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  will  tmt  follow  t!ic  sea 
again  ; '  so  I  wandered  into  the  wilds,  wretched 
beyond  description.  For  many  weeks  I  lived 
upon  berries  and  the  game  I  could  contrive  to 
snare,  and  at  last  I  i'Al  in  with  a  company  of 
herdsmen,  all  of  the  worst  possible  stamp  of 
character.  For  nearly  twelve  years  I  worked 
with  those  men,  and  near  the  jilaco  where  I  first 
fixed  my  lot  as  a  wanderer,  is  s.  flourishing  co'o- 
ny  with  two  cliurches,  three  school  houses,  and 
an  orderly  and  Christian  population  of  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  men,  women  and  children." 

"  You  astoni^h  me,  sir,"  said  the  younger 
man. 

"  I  have  witnessed  great  scenes  in  that  land,  I 
can  assure  you,  sir.  Many  of  my  colonists,  now 
respectable  men,  were  convicts  from  England. 
One  of  them  is  as  wealthy  as  I  shall  ever  wish 
to  bo.  He  has  built  him  a  palace  of  a  house  for 
that  country,  and  has  married  a  line  young  wo- 
man, a  native.  Ills  d  .ngliter  went  back  to  iCng- 
land  with  my." 

"  llis  daughter?' 

"  Ay,  as  beautiful  and  accomplijhed  a  young 
lady  us  I  should  ever  wi.-h  to  see.  Her  f.ithcr 
was  sent  to  Australia  for  an  extensive  forgery 
— some  ten  thousand  ])Ounds,  I  think.  His 
daughter,  though  she  felt  the  disgrace  keenly, 
resolved  to  accom))any  him,  leaving  her  mother 
in  good  hands.  Ten  years  has  she  been  the 
wonder  and  pride  and  queen  of  the  place  from 
which  I  came.  Three  years  ago  her  mother 
died,  leaving  two  d.iughters,  and  it  is  to  bo  a 
mother  to  them,  that  she  returns." 

"  She  would  not,  of  courae,  marry  any  of  the 
population  in  Australia?" 

"  O,  yes,  sir;  she  is  engaged  to  a  splendid 
lellow  who  has  made  his  fortune  mining.  But 
she  will  not  settle  either  in  Australia  or  England. 
She  will  marry  and  go  to  America." 

"Shall  you  return  to  Australia!"  asked  the 
young  captain. 

"1  have  a  daughter  in  the  United  States,"  said 
the  passenger,  with  much  emotion.  "If  on  my 
return  I  find  her  yet  living  and  in  the  same  good 
hands  to  which  I  entrusted  her,  I  shall  leave 
with  her  that  which  will  render  her  independent. 
But  ah  !  what  hopes  and  fears  shake  me  by  turns 
when  I  think  of  the  changes  of  meeting  wiih  my 
child  !" 

For  some  moments  the  stranger  was  plunged 
in  deep  reverie,  then  he  said,  abruptly: 

"  You,  of  course,  have  heard  of  the  gold  dis- 
covery in  Australia?" 

The  young  captain,  whose  name  was  Lowrie, 
signified  that  he  had. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  find  the  rich  veins 
cropping  out  here  and  there  in  the  valleys  and 
along  the  river  side.  I  have  with  mc  now  some 
splendid  specimens  of  gold,  weighing — " 

"  Be  cautious,  if  you  please,  how  you  speak  of 
money,"  said  the  youthful  captain,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  we  came  near  having  a  mutiny  on  our 
passage  out,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  carried  by  the  passengers." 

"  Ah  !  I  heard  of  that  att'.iii-,"  replied  the  elder 
stranger,  with  a  look  of  admiration  toward  the 
young  captain  ;  "  are  the  mutineers  on  board  ?" 

"No;  I  sent  them  by  a  homeward  bound 
brig,  and,  as  directed  by  the  owners,  took  charge 
of  the  ship.  You  must  know  that  the  captain 
died  when  we  were  but  fourteen  days  out,  so  I 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  station,  having 
once  before  gone  out  in  the  capacity  of  master.  ' 

"  So  you  had  a  sick  captain  on  your  hands, 
with  the  rest  of  your  troubles  ;  how  in  the  world 
did  you  manage  ?" 

"  Among  the  crew,"  returned  the  young  cap- 
tain, "  was  an  old  Portuguese,  a  long  resident,  if 
)ou  might  call  him  so,  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
He  has  sailed  in  this  ship  seven  years.  You  see 
him,  sir;  that  gray-headed  man,  busy  aft." 

The  passenger  peered  through  the  gathering 
twilight,  and  saw  an  old  figure  with  a  conical 
woolen  cap  on  his  head,  and  atlircd  in  a  blue 
shirt  and  leathery  white  trowscrs, 

"  That  man  was  attached  to  the  ship,  sir,  at- 
tached to  its  olScers ;  so  much  so  that  the  crew, 
a  set  of  desperate  fellows,  saw  that  he  was  not  fit 
for  a  tool,  and  determined  not  to  take  him  into 
their  councils.  The  old  man  declares  that  God 
told  him  of  their  conspiracy  in  a  dream.  I  don't 
kno'.v  but  he  did.  When  he  became  convinced 
of  the  horrible  plot,  ho  devised  several  methods 
by  which  to  make  lue  aware  of  the  ship's  danger. 
Sometimes — ho  i.<i  very  cunning  at  carving — he 


would  drop  a  chip  in  my  way  on  which  was  cut 
a  rude  representation  of  an  assassination.  This, 
of  course,  stimulated  my  curiosity,  and,  seeing 
that  he  watched  me  with  expressive  glances,  I 
began  to  feel  anxious.  He  frequently  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  upon  my  ficc,  then  turned  to  the 
crew,  giving  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head.  The 
man  was  watched  so  constantly,  that  he  was  in 
fear  of  his  life,  and  dared  scarcely  ever  to  ven- 
ture into  the  cabin,  thinking  that  perhaps  one  or 
more  of  the  ofiicers  might  be  implicated  in  the 
all'.ur.  I  saw  that  he  was  watched,  and  acted 
with  the  utmost  circumspection,  that  I  might  the 
more  readily  fithom  their  designs.  It  was  an 
awful  situation,  sir.  There  were  only  two  mates 
and  myself  against  a  crew  of  eleven  men,  all  of 
them  doubtless  ready  for  any  deed  of  horror.  I 
soon  took  the  mates  into  my  confidence,  and  we 
saw  that  what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly.  The  captain's  morial  sickness  wa.s, 
perhaps,  under  the  circutnstanccs,  the  best  thing 
for  us ;  it  made  the  crew  more  careless ;  we  had 
some  chance  to  see  the  working  of  their  plot. 

"  One  day,  sir,  the  captain  was  very  bad.  Evi- 
dently ho  could  not  live  till  night.  It  was  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  him  of  the  fact  of  his  ap- 
proaching decease,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  like  to  bid  his  men  farewell.  He  signified 
that  he  would,  and  1  laid  my  ])lan?.  I  ordered 
the  mates  to  be  in  readiness,  one  to  station  him- 
self at  the  door,  the  other  near  mc,  and  left  the 
strongest  and  stoutest  for  action.  We  were  all 
well  iirmed.  Then  I  called  the  men  together 
and  made  them  a  short  speech.  1  had  assembled 
all  but  two  in  the  after  caSin  :  Antonio  was  at 
the  helm,  and  a  young  boy,  who  I  knew  was 
with  the  mutineers  because  influenced  by  fear, 
was  in  the  steward  s  cook-room,  cleaning  the 
silver. 

"  '  Men,'  said  I,  '  I  have  brought  you  here  in 
order  to  inform  you  that  our  captain  is  very  low. 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  we  may  call  upon  you  to 
bury  him  at  sea.  I  should  like  you  to  be  as 
quiet  as  possible  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  in  order  to  impress  this  fact  upon  you,  1 
want  you  to  go,  one  by  one,  and  take  the  last 
look  at  your  captain.  You  will  be  obliged  to  go 
one  by  one.' 

"  The  first  man  went  out  with  me.  He  was  a 
heavy-browed  Englishman,  who  looked  as  if  it 
would  bo  sport  for  him  to  draw  blood.  He  had 
no  suspicion  ;  indeed,  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
had,  of  the  plot  I  was  laying  for  them,  although 
two  or  three,  I  imagined,  appeared  a  little  un- 
casj-.  He  looked  in  upon  the  captain — our  poor 
commander  was  speechless — senseless.  As  the 
man  came  out,  I  quietly  drew  a  pistol.  His 
brow  grew  dark. 

"  '  One  word,'  I  whispered,  '  one  movement, 
and  a  ball  goes  through  your  head.  'Saunders' 
— to  the  mate  who  was  armed  to  the  teeth — '  )ou 
and  Holmes  put  this  villain  below;  and  if  he 
resists,  shoot  him  down  !' 

"  In  that  way,  sir,  every  mutineer  was  secured  ; 
a  watch  was  set,  the  hatches  fastened  down,  and 
my  mates,  myself,  the  Portuguese,  boy  and  stew- 
ard, were  all  that  were  left  to  work  the  ship. 
The  captain  died  that  day,  just  after  the  work 
was  accomplished.  There  was  no  noise — no  re- 
sistance ;  the  men,  completely  stunned  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  action,  did  not  in  the  least  at- 
tempt to  defend  themselves. 

"  There  were  eleven  of  them  down  there,  sir, 
and  we  soon  learned  how  deep,  how  demoniac 
had  been  their  designs.  Every  man  of  us  was 
doomed — three  mates,  six  passengers,  who  saw 
the  imprisonment  of  the  me.i  with  astonishment 
not  unmixed  with  fear, — myself,  the  captain  (if 
he  had  not  died  that  night),  and  the  old  Por.u- 
guesc.  We  were  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
and  the  ship  was  to  be  turned  out  of  her  course 
and  converted  into  a  pirating  craft.  My  resolve 
was  not  jmt  in  action  a  moment  too  soon.  I  of- 
ten tremble  to  think  how  near  we  were  to  so  ter- 
rible a  fate." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  sir,"  said  the  elder 
passenger,  with  much  emotion.  '•  Were  you  my 
son,  I  should  be  proud  of  you." 


They  went  together  into  the  cabin. 

Antonio,  the  old  Portuguese,  followed  them, 
cap  in  hand. 

"Well,  Antonio,  what  is  it?"  asked  the 
young  captain. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Antonio,  "  I  speak  with 
he,"  nodding  to  the  stranger. 

"  Certainly  ;  say  on." 

"  You  no  remember  me  ?"  asked  Antonio, 
going  closer  to  the  elder  gentleman. 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,"  was  tiic  reply. 


"  You  no  remember  de  boy  fall  from  dc  yard- 
nrra — I  catch  him  ?  You  was  Captain  Gray, 
then.     I  no  forget  you." 

"Antonio  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  grasping 
the  old  sailor  s  hautl,  "  why,  yes,  Antonio!  I 
remember  you.  Yes,  you  saved  the  life  of  my 
darling  nephew;  I  da  remember  you,  my  brave 
fellow  ;"  and  he  shook  the  tawny  liand  heartilv. 

"Did  I  hear  him  call  you  Gray?"  asked  the 
young  commander. 

"  That's  my  name,  my  fiiend,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  though  I  have  gone  of  late  years  by  my 
given  name,  Henry  Wakefield." 

"  Ah  !  he  was  dc  fine  captain  !"  exclaimed 
Antonio,  his  black  eye  sparkling. 

"  And  your  child — your  daughter — may  I  ask 
if  her  name  is  Eilna  ?" 

"  Yes,  Edna  Gray  ;  a  dear  girl  she  wa.«.  God 
grant  I  may  meet  her  soon.  ' 

"  Sir,"  said  the  joung  commander,  "  I  have 
been  married  but  six  months.  My  wife's  name 
was  Edna  Gray.  Her  f.iiher  was  a  sea-captain, 
who  was  thought  to  bo  lost  at  .sea." 

The  stranger  looked  at  his  young  friend  in 
speechless  emotion.  Grasping  his  hand,  when 
he  had  recovered  himself,  he  txchiimcd  : 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me  how  she  looks — what  is  the 
color  of  h  r  eyes — what  is  her  stature  ?  O  !  if  it 
should  be  !" 

"  Come  with  mo,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  smil- 
ing ;  "  come  into  my  vtatc  room,  if  you  please.  ' 
He  opened  a  drawer,  took  from  thence  a  minia- 
ture, and  gave  it  to  Captain  Gray. 

"  Is  this  my  little  Eilna  ?  my  baby -girl  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  old  u  an,  tears  filling  from  his  eyes. 
"  O,  sir,  1  know  it !  I  know  it  by  the  mother  in 
her  face.     Then,  thank  Go<l !  you  are  my  son." 

"  I  am  your  son,  father,"  said  the  }0ung  man, 
reverently. 

O  !  it  was  a  blessed  welcome  that  the  captain's 
beautiful  wife  gave  to  her  husband,  saved  from 
deadly  peril,  and  her  father,  restored  as  it  were 
from  the  grave. 
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A    MOTHER'S   MAGIC. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  power  of  a 
mother's  influence,  was  given  by  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, recently,  in  a  public  sjieech  which  ho  made 
in  New  York  :  "I  was  told  a  story  to-day, 
so  touching  in  reference  to  this,  that'you  must 
let  mc  tell  it.  It  'n  a  temperance  case,  but 
it  will  illustrate  this  just  as  well.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  mother  on  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  holding 
by  the  right  hand  a  son,  sixteen  years  old,  mad 
with  love  of  the  sea.  And  as  she  stood  by  the 
garden  gate,  one  sunny  morning,  she  said  :  '  Ed- 
ward, they  tell  me — for  I  never  saw  the  ocean — 
that  the  great  temptation  of  a  seaman's  life  is 
drink.  Promi^e  me  before  you  quit  your  moth- 
er's hand,  that  you  will  never  drink.'  And  said 
he — for  he  told  me  the  story — I  gave  her  the 
promise,  and  went  the  broad  globe  over — Cal- 
cutta, the  Mediterranean,  San  Francisco,  the 
Cape  of  Good  HoiJC,  the  north  pole  and  the  south 
— i  saw  them  all  in  forty  years,  and  1  never  saw 
a  glass  filled  with  sparkling  litjuor  that  my  moth- 
er s  form  by  the  garden  gate,  on  the  green  hills 
of  Vermont,  did  not  rise  up  before  me ;  and  to- 
day, at  sixty,  my  lips  arc  innocent  of  the  taste 
of  liquor.  Was  not  that  sweet  evidence  of  (he 
power  of  a  single  word  ?  Yet  that  was  not  half. 
For,  said  he,  yesterday  there  came  into  my  count- 
ing-room a  joung  man  of  forty,  and  asked  mc, 
'  Do  you  know  me  ?'  No.  '  Weil,'  said  he,  '1  was 
brought  drunk  into  your  presence  on  shijiboard  ; 
you  were  a  passenger;  the  captain  kicked  me 
aside  ;  you  took  me  to  your  benh,  and  kept  me 
there  until  I  had  slept  off  the  into.xication  ;  you 
then  asked  me  if  I  iiad  a  mother;  I  said  I  never 
knew  a  word  from  her  lips  ;  you  told  me  of  yours 
at  the  garden  gate,  and  to  tlay  I  am  master  of  one 
of  the  finest  packets  in  New  Vork,  and  am  come 
to  ask  you  to  call  and  see  mc'  How  far  that  lit- 
tle candle  threw  its  beams  !  That  mother's  word 
on  the  green  hillside  of  Vermont !  O,  God  be 
thanked  for  the  mighty  power  of  a  single  word." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


\»'.4J>KIiVG. 

It  is  well  understood 
that  the  general  health 
of  cities  is  due  to  the 
custom  of  constant  walk- 
ing, which  pie  vail  g 
among  the  residents  of 
crowded  towns.  This 
compensates  for  the 
want  of  fresh  and  free 
air.  It  is  certain  that 
city  ladies  walk  much 
more  than  their  country 
friends.  The  latter, 
when  they  can  c  o  m- 
raand  a  horse,  think  a 
mile's  walk  a  great  un- 
dertaking. Ladies  in 
the  country  hesitate 
about  venturing  abroad 
on  foot ;  and  they  re- 
main within  doors,  or  in 
quiet  inaction,  wliile  the 
city  dames,  who  are  pre- 
sumed to  he  "  delicate," 
and  unable  to  endure  fa- 
tigue, walk  miles  over 
the  pavements,  without 
thinking  of  the  exertion. 
Visitors  to  the  city  from 
the  country,  are  worn 
out  by  a  day's  "  shop- 
ping," while  their  city 
guides  are  apparently  as 
fresh  at  the  close  as  in 
the  beginning  of  the 
day's  work.  Walking  is 
the  most  natural,  useful, 
and  thorough  exercise 
that  can  be  taken.  In- 
fantry, in  an  army,  can 
outmarch  the  mounted 
men.  A  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  biped 
over  the  quadruped,  is 
given  in  the  result  of  a 
recent  wager.     A   man 

undertook  to  walk  from  New  York  to  Cincinna- 
ti in  eighteen  days,  and  accomplished  the  task, 
with  nine  hours  to  spare.  The  person  with 
whom  the  bet  was  made  accompanied  him,  in  a 
carriage,  and  the  pedestrian,  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  was  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
horse  or  his  driver.  This  accords  with  all  expe- 
rience. The  human  frame  becomes  inured  to 
wholesome  and  proper  exertion,  and  the  biped 
gains  strength  under  it,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
»ny  quadruped.  We  have  no  objection  to  dumb 
bells,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  gymnasi- 
um. But  none  of  these  contrivances  are  half  so 
beneficial  as  the  use  of  our  natural  means  of  lo- 
comotion. The  people  of  this  republic  have 
the  largest  continent  in  the  world  to  travel  over, 
and  are,  as  a  nation,  the  greatest  travellers.  But 
while  the  rail,  the  river,  and  the  horse-carriage, 
are  .all  used  to  the  utmost,  we  walk  less  than  any 
civilized  people  under  the  sun.  A  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  his  leisure,  or  how  great  his  need 
of  economy,  would  be  thought  very  poor,  or 
next  to  insane,  who  should  use  his  feet  for  a 
journey.     He  would,  at  the  very  least,  be   set 
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down  as  eccentric  or  a  humorist.  Where  time 
is  valuable,  or  strength  is  to  be  husbanded  for 
active  employment,  it  is  well  to  take  advantage 
of  public  conveyances.  But  if  Americans  would 
prescribe  to  themselves  what  John  Bull  calls  his 
"constitutional  walk,"  we  should  gain  in  strength 
of  muscle,  and  banish  or  diminish  the  common 
complaint,  dyspepsia.  Athletic  games  are  well 
in  their  way,  but  one  cannot  always  get  up  a 
cricket  or  rowing  match.  The  consent  of  others 
is  required,  whereas,  to  walk  briskly  and  habitu- 
ally, it  needs  only  that  we  overcome  our  own  in- 
ertia, and  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  a 
horse's  legs  are  better  than  a  man's.  No  motion 
calls  more  of  the  muscles  into  healthy  play  than 
walking — not  gliding  like  a  ghost,  with  arms  mo- 
tionless, but  pushing  along,  with  a  hearty,  springy 
swing.  Nothing  more  exhilarates  the  whole  man 
than  a  current  of  air  created  by  his  own  brisk 
movements.  If  this  exercise,  so  conducive  to 
health,  were  more  in  fashion  and  in  favor,  we 
might  meet  the  docors  with  an  independent  air  ; 
and  as  to  the  nostrum  mongers,  starve  ihem  into 
taking  up  a  more  useful  avocation. — Phila.  Gaz. 


APPLETON    CHAPEL,  CAMKRIDGE,    MASS. 

The  first  engraving  (made  expressly  for  our 
paper)  on  this  page,  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  new 
buildings  attached  to  Harvard  College.  It  is  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  daily  prayers,  and  for  ser- 
vices on  the  Sabbath.  The  chapel  was  designed 
■by  Mr.  Paul  Schuize,  a  German  architect  estab- 
lished in  this  city.  It  is  quite  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  group  of  university  buildings  which 
occupy  the  level  tract,  diversified  with  noble 
trees,  compiising  the  territory  of  the  college. 
Erected  at  different  times,  some  of  them  quaint 
and  antiquated,  others  fresh  and  modern,  the  en- 
tire group,  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  pro- 
duces a  striking  picturesque  effect  from  its  very 
irregularity  and  variety.  This  institution  is  now 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  old,  and  is  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 
in  1G36.  The  first  president  was  Henry  Dunster, 
who,  with  his  successor,  was  educated  in  England. 
Rev.  flames  Walker,  D.  D.,  LL.  R.,  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  institution,  and  the  numerous 
professorships  are  filled  by  men  of  the  very 
highest  ability  and  attainments  as  scholars. 


SKATING  «t  FISHING, 

BACK  BAT,  BOSTON. 

The  second  picture  on 
this  page,  is  a  lively 
sketch  of  winter  sports 
on  the  ice  that  at  this  in- 
clement season  covers 
the  broad  expanse  of 
water  to  the  south  of  our 
city.  The  central  figure 
in  the  group,  is  a  profes- 
sional smelt-fisher,  with 
his  establishment  of  tent, 
camp-stools,  hooks,  lines 
and  bait.  Few  amateurs 
are  willing  to  endure  the 
intense  uncomfortable- 
ness  of  such  a  pursuij  of 
fishing  under  difficulties. 
Yet,  in  by-gone  days,  we 
have  "  been  there,"  and 
deemed  a  dozen  or  so 
fish  an  ample  reward  for 
hours  of  excruciating 
suffering.  But  the  ])ro- 
fessional  smelt-fi  s  h  e  r 
seems  perfectly  impervi- 
ous to  cold.  The  most 
successful  one  we  ever 
knew,  was  a  colored  man 
who  invariably  met  with 
good  luck.  The  secret 
of  his  success  was  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  a  certain 
"killing  bait,"  the  mys- 
tery of  which  he  would 
never  di.sclose,  even  to 
his  nearest  friend,  and  it 
is  currently  reported  on 
the  ice  that  he  carried  it 
with  him  to  the  grave. 
Certain  it  is  that  he 
could  at  any  and  all 
times  get  his  basket  full, 
and  that  he  made  a  good 
thing  of  it.  The  scene 
before  us  is  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  skaters,  flying  over  the  ice  on 
the  shining  steel — skating  being  now  a  popular 
"  institution."  A  few  days  since.  Back  Bay  was 
the  scene  of  quite  an  adventure.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  was  the  Sabbath,  a  large  number  of  men 
and  hoys  were  engaged  in  skating  on  the  ice, 
and,  not  content  with  this,  made  large  bonfires 
in  the  vicinity  of  Marion  and  Fayette  Sts.,  endan- 
gering some  of  the  houses,  as  their  occupants 
thought.  They  accordingly  sallied  forth  and  re- 
monstrated, but  were  roughly  handled  by  the 
skaters,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Information 
being  given  to  the  chief  of  police,  the  force  was 
rallied  by  telegraph,  and  about  fifty  men  appear- 
ed upon  the  scene  of  action ;  but  as  the  officers 
had  no  artificial  means  of  locomotion,  the  skaters 
had  a  decided  advantage  over  them,  and  for  a 
long  time  baffled  them  by  their  rapid  manoeuvres. 
Finally,  however,  the  police,  by  extending  their 
line,  and  driving  the  skaters  towards  the  open 
water,  compelled  them  to  retreat,  and  the  victory 
remained  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  unusual,  but  against  its  possible  re- 
petition, skates  might  form  one  police  equipment. 


SKATING    AND    FISHING    ON   THE   BACK    BAY,   BOSTON. 
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SCENE   IN   THE   CITY   OF   MEXICO. 


SOUND    STEAMERS   IN    A    KLOW. 

The  marine  picture  on  this  pap;c,  is  from  the 
pencil  of  Hill,  who  has  drawn  so  many  of  our 
sea-pieces,  and  was  lioth  drawn  and  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  the  "  Pictorial."  It  is  no  fancy-piece, 
but  a  reminiscence  of  one  of  those  nights  which 
sometimes  occur  to  try  the  courage  of  landsmen 
on  their  passage  to  and  from  New  York  during 
the  winter  season.  But  though  our  artist  was 
tempest-tossed,  he  did  not,  like  many  of  his  fel- 
low-))assengcrs,  lose  the  command  of  his  facul- 
ties. Ho  has  faithfully  reproduced  all  the  features 
of  a  wild  winter  night — the  heavy  clouds  driv- 
ing hcforc  tlic  wind,  the  moon  wading  through 
tlie  rifts,  and  marking  with  a  weini  light  the 
edges  of  the  masses  of  vapor,  and  the  crests  of 
the  tumbling  billows,  rushing  on,  like  plumed 
warriors,  to  battle.  Yet,  through  this  wild  com- 
motion of  the  elements,  the '  staunch  steamers 
hold  their  own,  buffeting  and  buffeted  by  the 
weltering  waves,  and  triumphing  over  them  at 
last.  It  is  duo  to  the  companies  which  control 
the  various  lines  of  Sound  steamers,  to  say  the 
boats  never  leave  either  terminus  in  a  dangerous 
storm,  but  they  are  sometimes  caught  in  rough 
weather,  and  then  their  staunchness  carries  them 
through.  But  few  calamities  have  occiirred  in 
the  Sound  navigation,  considering  the  number  of 
passages  made  on  this  route.  Ordinarily  the 
voyage  to  and  from  New  York  is  very  agreeable. 


SCENE    IN    THE   CITY    OB'   MEXICO. 

The  first  engraving  on  this  page,  is  made 
from  an  original  sketch  from  a  correspondent 
who  signs  himself  "An  American  in  Mexico," 
so  that  we  know  not  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  favor.  We  have  had  it  carefully  drawn 
and  cngritvcd,  and  it  makes  a  spirited  picture. 
The  subject  is  the  recent  dash  made  by  the  Lib- 
eralists  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, after  securing  and  holding  many  important 
points  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  background 
is  seen  the  famous  cathedral,  the  most  costly  and 
splendid  ecclesiastit'al  edifice  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere, and  which,  with  its  heaven-aspiring 
crosses,  has  looked  down  on  many  a  scene  of 
broil  and  battle.  The  foreground  is  crowded 
with  combatanfs,  engaged  in  deadly  fray,  and  af- 
fords a  striking  idea  of  a  hand-to-hand  battle. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Liberals  sur- 
prised, and  came  near  capturing  the  citadel.  The 
government  forces  were  terribly  alarmed,  and,  as 
rats  fight  well  in  a  corner,  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, and  the  revolutionists  retired  to  Tacu- 
baya,  and  afterwards  fell  back  still  farther.  The 
government  troops  marched  out  of  the  city,  but 
did  not  meet  the  enemy,  and  it  is  shrewdly  con- 
jectured, did  not  care  to  meet  them.  But  they 
met  a  party  of  peaceful  villagers,  making  a  bon- 
fire of  some  of  the  gun-carriages  which  the  Lib- 
erals had  left  behind  them.     The   government 


troops,  either  mistaking  them  for  foes,  or  willing 
to  shed  blood  when  they  conld  do  it  without  dan- 
ger, opened  a  heavy  fire  on  them  from  their  light 
artillery  pieces,  slaughtering  many  and  mutilat- 
ing others.  And  thus  ended  this  bloody  skirmish. 

«       M   W^       > 

A    NEAPOLITAN    DliNGEON. 

Englishmen  will  not  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  Baron  Nicotera,  who  took  possession  of  the 
Cagliari,  and  landed  with  a  handful  of  men  at 
Sapri,  and  was  a  fellow-prisoner  with  our  coun- 
trymen, Watt  and  Park.  The  following  letter 
gives  more  details  of  his  fate:  "The  king 
spared  the  life  of  Nicotera  (says  the  writer)  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  him  die  by  de- 
grees a  terrible  death.  The  executioner  would 
have  taken  him  from  suffering  in  a  moment,  but 
he  would  have  rescued  him  too  rapidly  from  his 
ferocious  talons  ;  he  wished  to  feed  upon  his  ago- 
nies, and  appointed  him  as  the  victim  of  a  slow 
and  fearful  death.  At  first,  instead  of  imprison- 
ing him  in  the  Ergastolo  of  San  Stefano,  whither 
the  law  consigned  him,  he  shut  him  up  in  the 
worst  dungeon  of  the  Vicarial  at  Naples  ;  after- 
wards he  threw  him  into  the  Abyss  of  the  fear- 
ful Columbajaof  Trapani  ;  and  lately — that  is  to 
say,  at  the  beginning  of  October — he  shut  him 
up  in  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  Pavignana.  But 
in  describing  that  den,  my  hand  becomes  para- 
lyzed, and   terror  takes   complete  possession  of 


me  ;  yet,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  I  will  describe 
it.  In  past  times,  the  fort  was  reserved  as  a  place 
of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  state,  but  out  of 
respect  for  advancing  civilization,  it  was  closed. 
Now  again  it  has  been  opened,  and  there  is  buried 
a  noble  living  being,  capable  of  every  self-sacri- 
fice, every  self-denial,  whose  only  fault  is  that  of 
having  loved  his  country,  and  having  offered 
himself  up  for  its  redemption.  In  one  part  of 
the  fort,  called  the  Fossa,  just  over  the  gate,  may 
be  read  this  legend  :  '  Si  enira  ciVo,  a  siesce  mnrto.' 
'  One  enters  it  living,  and  leaves  it  dead.'  Fobf 
hundred  steps  lead  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
down  below  the  level  of  the  sea — to  the  infernal 
cavern  where  lives  the  unfortunate  Nicotera, 
guarded  at  sight  by  two  sentinels,  without  being 
able  to  see  the  sky,  and  scarcely  to  breathe  the 
scanty  air  which  passes  in  by  the  holes  through 
which  struggles  in  a  dim  light.  That  it  is  damp, 
cannot  be  doubted  from  its  being  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
very  clothes  of  the  prisoner  become  almost  rot- 
ten in  a  few  days.  Imagine  how  he  grieves  over 
his  existence.  Such  is  a  paternal  trait  of  a  re- 
ligious and  clement  '  government,'  which  visits 
continually  the  sanctuary,  and  which  deludes 
this  superstitious  and  ignorant  people  with  \\s 
bigotry,  making  use  of  the  most  holy  religion  of 
Christ  as  an  instrument  of  unbridled  tyranny." 
— Times  Correspondent. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWINCxROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
TO   MY    SWEETHEART. 

BT   EFF.   T.    HYAXr. 

I'm  aweary!  I'm  aweary  of  that  fickle  love  of  thine; 
For  other  eyes  and  other  climes  my  heart  does  sadly  pine. 
The  bee  may  gather  honey  from  the  native  tlowerhe  sips, 
And  the  lover  revel  in  the  bliss  of  his  fair  ladyc's  lips, 
But  the  eye  that  gaily  glitters  in  deceit  upon  us  all, 
Can  never  hold  a  faithful  heart  in  any  constant  thrall. 

Thou  art  young,  and  thou  art  lovely,  but  the  tempter 
gave  you  pride; 

Thou  art  rich  alone,  and  joined  you  would  be  a  wealthy 
bride. 

Yet  the  frost  of  fifty  winters  you  prefer  to  early  spring. 

And  would  throw  away  a  truthful  heart  to  wear  a  jew- 
elled ring. 

All  the  diamonds  that  lie  hidden  in  nffectioD'y  secret 
mine, 

I  have  offered,  but  I  east  them  like  '•  pearls  before  the 
swine.*- 

There  is  one,  though  not  so  lovely,  but  of  finer  mould 

than  thou, 
With  violet  eyes  of  aiure  hue,  and  fair,  unsullied  brow. 
And  as  riohe.i  are  her  portion,  the  poor  alone  can  tell 
The  peace  that  wealth  around  her  throws  with  all  its 

magic  spell. 
To  her  my  heart  is  given,  and  my  faith  is  pledged  to  thee. 
Then,  sweet  heart,  give  my  promise  bacis,  for  I  would 

now  be  free. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

STORY  OF  A  PARASOL. 


BY   ANNE    T.   WILBUK. 

We  arc  in  a  saloon  of  thu  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nord.  The  most  exquisite  taste,  French  taste, 
reigns  there.  One  thinj^  only  seems  to  be  want- 
ing :  air,  that  vital  element.  It  has  been  forgotten 
that  breath  is  more  necessary  than  food.  Now, 
how  can  one  breathe  here?  How  many  hang- 
ings, carpets,  how  much  drapery  on  the  tables, 
over  the  fire-places  ?  Even  the  fire  is  curtained. 
Count  those  at  this  window  :  large  and  small, 
silk  and  muslin,  there  are  nine.  Add  the  weight 
of  these  rich  ornaments,  the  incumbrances  of 
masterpieces  of  art,  and  you  will  see  that  one  is 
here  literally  stifled.  Ask  these  poor  pale  flow- 
ers in  the  sumptuous  jardinieres ,  how  much  bet- 
ter would  a  breath  of  air  and  sunshine  please 
them  than  all  the  cameos  and  gildings  with  which 
their  cage  is  ornamented  ? 

In  company  with  these  imprisoned  flowers, 
how  many  young  girls  stifle  thus  pleasantly  in 
the  charming  confinement  of  their  boudoirs. 
These  flowers,  at  least,  are  frequently  renewed ; 
but  human  life,  if  it  have  not  its  allowance  of 
oxygen,  by  degrees  becomes  extinct. 

Two  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  are  seated 
in  this  saloon  ;  the  one  holds  a  book  which  she 
is  not  reading,  the  other  looks  at  embroidery 
which  she  is  not  embroidering.  The  eyes  of  the 
young  mother,  radiant  with  tenderness,  are  fixed 
on  the  fair  gill.  This  maternal  look  seems  to 
say  :  "  How  charming  she  is  !"  And  this  look 
tells  the  truth. 

The  young  girl  is  seventeen  ;  h  ;r  large  black 
eyes  are  brilliant  and  soft;  her  hair,  black  as  the 
raven's  wing,  forms  a  superb  crown  on  her  small 
head  ;  her  teeth  seem  a  necklace  of  pearls  which 
has  mistaken  its  place ;  her  figure,  to  elegance 
of  form,  adds  the  attraction  of  ease.  Emelino 
is  the  grand  daughter  of  a  Creole  beauty,  and 
everything  about  her  betokens  a  futile  and  ca- 
pricious nature. 

A  servant  appears  at  the  door  of  the  saloon. 
lie  bears  a  delicious  rose  wood  box,  incrusted 
with  shell  and  mother-of-pearl.  This  box  con- 
tains the  wedding  presents  offered  to  Emeline 
by  her  betrothed,  Armand  Varnes,  who,  scarce- 
ly thirty  years,  is  already  distinguished  as  an 
engineer. 

The  richest  stuffs,  shawls,  jewels,  and  even  a 
purse  full  of  gold,  nothing  is  wanting  to  the 
treasure.  Nevertheless,  Emeline  seems  to  be 
looking  for  something  more. 

Armand  appears  ;  he  comes,  already  an  egotist, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  he  has  given,  liut  his  pret- 
ty yiUHCt'e  has  resumed  her  embroidery,  and  her 
needle  seems  very  active.  Armand  thinks  he 
reads,  on  this  brow  of  seventeen,  a  regret.  Ha 
hoped  for  joy, — great  joy  ;  he  is  uneasy,  inter- 
rogates, insists. 

"  Have  I  omitted  anything  ?  If  the  colors, 
the  materials  are  not  to  your  taste,  they  shall  be 
changed." 

"  No,  sir;  all  is  well,  but—" 

"  Well '." 

"  Well,  I  hoped  to  have  found  here  a  parasol." 

Armand  breathes,  ho  rises  and  takes  lii.-t  hat. 


"  It  is  only  a  slight  omission,"  said  he,  "  which 
shall  be  repaired  immediately." 

"  Sir,  I  would  inform  yon  that  I  desire  a  par- 
asol of  Alencon  lace." 

"  Alencon  it  shall  be,  then,"  said  Armand,  re- 
peating the  word  that  he  might  not  forget  it. 

"  Sir,  I  would  also  inform  you  that  I  do  not 
like  imitations,  and  that  I  would  prefer  one  of 
carved  ivory,  green.  " 

Armand,  already  at  the  door,  stops  ;  and,  dis- 
trusting his  memory,  draws  out  a  memorandum 
book,  and  writes  :  "  Alencon  lace  ;  no  imita- 
tion ;  carved  ivory — green." 

Then  he  disappears.  He  enters  the  store  of  a 
celebnited  manufacturer ot  canes  and  umbrellas; 
he  takes  out  his  memorandum  book,  repeats 
the  directions,  and  adds  : 

"  I  wish,  in  fine,  a  very  pretty  parasol." 

"  That  is  easy,  sir,"  said  the  manufacturer ; 
"  you  shall  have  it." 

"  When  V  said  Armand  ;  "  I  am  very  urgent." 

"  It  will  take  at  least  a  week  to  manuiacturc 
an  article  of  so  much  value." 

"  Of  so  much  value  !"  repeated  Armand,  who, 
with  his  hand  already  ou  the  door-knob,  be- 
thought himself  at  last  to  ask  the  price  of  this 
parasol. 

"  Three  thousand  francs,  sir." 

"  Three  thousand  francs  !"  exclaims  the  en- 
gineer; "  it  is  a  price  for  an  empress." 

"  No,  sir  ;  the  parasol  of  the  empress  cost  six 
thousand  francs." 

Become  thoughtful,  Armand  paused,  re-enter- 
ed the  warehouse,  and  said  to  the  manufacturer  : 

"  I  desire  you  to  wait ;  I  will  consult  the  per- 
son who  wishes  the  parasol,  and  will  return." 

He  traverses  the  Boulevard,  slowly  twirling  his 
moustache,  and,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  runs  against 
a  friend  who  happens  to  be  in  his  way. 

"  What  a  figure  for  a  lover !  What  is  the 
matter,  Armand  V 

It  is  a  friend  of  his  childhood,  a  college  friend. 
Armand  relates  to  him  thehistory  of  the  parasol. 

"  Do  not  many  that  young  girl,"  says  his 
friend  ;  "  you  will  not  be  happy  !  This  parasol 
is  worth  as  much  as  the  interest  of  her  dowry. 
How  will  you  satisfy  her  with  your  ten  thousand 
pounds,  if  you  are  obliged  to  give  three  thousand 
francs  to  shield  her  from  an  August  sun  ?  Re- 
treat, while  it  is  yet  time,  and  thank  the  sunshine." 

The  advice  was  followed  ;  Armand  requested 
a  release  from  his  engagement.  Emeline  return- 
ed the  corbeille ;  and  such  is  the  blindness  with 
which  the  love  of  luxury  strikes  young  hearts, 
she  experienced  only  the  vexation  of  a  child. 

Perhaps  she  afterwards  regretted  Armand 
Varnes.  Accursed  luxury !  how  many  woes 
may  a  parasol  shade  !  How  many  stitches  grow 
from  one  of  Alencon  lace  ! 

Armand  went  to  Germany.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  months  he  became  consoled,  and  mar- 
ried. He  returned,  bringing  with  him  two  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes,  which  seemed  made  to  look  at 
the  sky  without  the  thousand  crown  lace.  These 
eyes  express  a  serenity  of  soul  which  still  adorn; 
Anna,  the  portionless  German,  whom  ArmaLd 
has  made  his  happy  wife. 

He  has  given  her  the  magnificent  corbeille  of 
the  Creole  ;  it  surpasses  all  the  simple  child  of 
the  Rhine  has  ever  dreamed. 

One  day,  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  she 
found  herself  in  the  presence  of  Emelino,  on  the 
Boulevard. 

"  What  a  pretty  girl !"  said  Anna,  raising  her 
parasol  of  five  hundred  francs  lo  look  at  her. 

Do  not  think  this  a  fiction.  It  is  a  true  story, 
to  which  I  have  not  added  a  word  ;  a  story  of 
yesterday,  which  will  be  one  of  to-morrow,  not 
for  my  young  readers,  if  they  have  understood 
its  moral. 


ROUSSEAU   ON    FAME. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  with  the  bitter  misanthro- 
py which  his  later  misf'crtuncs  had  produced  in 
him,  "  Jean.Tacques  cannot  even  hide  himself; 
he  is  an  object  ot  curiosity  to  some,  or  malignity 
to  others,  and  to  all  he  is  a  public  thing,  at  whicli 
they  point  the  finger.  It  would  signify  less  if 
he  liad  only  lo  submit  to  the  irn])ertinence  of  the 
idle;  but,  as  soon  as  a  man  h  s  had  ttie  misfor- 
tune to  make  himself  a  name,  he  becomes  public 
property.  Every  one  rakes  into  his  life,  relates 
ills  most  trivial  actions,  and  insults  his  feelings ; 
he  becomes  those  walls  which  every  passer-by 
may  deface  with  some  abusive  writing.  Perhaps 
you  will  say  tliat  1  have  encouraged  this  curiosi- 
ty by  publishing  my  Memoir.-'.  But  the  world 
forced  me  to  it.  They  looked  into  my  house 
through  the  blinds,  and  they  slandered  me ;  I 
have  ojiened  tlie  doors  and  windows,  so  that  they 
should  at  least  know  me  such  as  1  am.  Adieu, 
sir;  whenever  you  wi.«h  to  know  the  worth  of 
fame,  rememljcr  that  you  have  seen  Rousseau." 
—  W'talmiiixlcr  li(vi(ii\ 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  C  ,  Bedford,  Ma.iis.— Oapt.  Marryatt,  the  novelist,  died 
in  1848.  llis  earliest  nautical  story  was  Frank  Mild- 
uiay. 

'■  Water  Color."— The  color  of  the  sky  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  opaque  vapor  in  the  air.  The  less  vapor, 
the  d.rlicr  the  color  of  the  sky,  tlie  particles  of  which, 
rellectiiig  chietly  the  blue  rays,  give  this  lovely  color  to 
the  canopy  of  heaven. 

M.  F.,  Chicago,  Illinois.— Your  questions  remain  unan- 
swered for  the  simple  reason  that  a  reply  would  occupy 
several  columns,  whereas  justice  to  our  correspondents 
compels  us  to  devote  but  a  few  lines  to  each. 

Redecca,  Concord,  N.  II  — Those  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  consider  that  among  the  ancient  Jews  the  art 
of  playing  on  musical  instruments  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  daut^iiters  of  Israel,  no  mention 
being  made  of  nieu  using  the  timbrels  or  any  other  in- 
strument, but  frequently  "that  all  the  women  went 
out  with  timbrel..*, '=  etc. 

SiUDEST,  Brunswick,  Me.— The  dying  words  by  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  supposed  to  infer  her  desire  that 
.lames  of  Scotland  should  be  her  successor,  were  as 
follows:  •'  I  told  you  my  seat  had  been  the  seat  of 
kings,  and  I  will  have  no  rascal  to  succeed  me.  And 
who  should  succeed  nie  but  a  king?"  And  when  Cecil 
asked  her  what  she  mcaut  by  the  expression  "  no  ras- 
cal should  succeed  her,''  she  replied,  that  "her  mean- 
ing was,  that  a  king  should  5u<--ceed  ;  and  who  should 
that  be  but  our  cousin  of  Scotland?" 

Mrs.  R  C,  Hanover,  Mass.— Ilalleck's  reputation  was 
first  made  by  "  The  Cro.ikers."  a  feries  of  humorous 
poems  on  current  topics,  written  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Drake,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

D.  il.  \V. — Iturbide  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico 
by  a  coup  (/'  tttU  May  18,  1822,  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  sustain  him.«elf  in  power,  abdicated  in  tlie  following 
March  and  went  to  Italy.  In  1824  he  returned,  but 
the  popular  feeling  was  not  iu  his  favor,  the  govern- 
ment proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  aud  he  was  defeated, 
captured  and  shot  about  a  month  after  his  landing. 

Maria  S. — It  is  conjectured  that  ^auze  is  ?o  named  be- 
cause a  light  fabric,  composed  of  thread,  or  silk,  or  of 
thread  and  silk  combined,  was  originally  brought  from 
Gaza,  a  town  in  Syria. 

''  Builijer." — The  localities  of  granite  in  England  are 
Cumberland,  Cornwall,  and  Devon.  In  Snotlaud,  the 
highlands  and  the  Isle  of  Arran ;  and  iu  Ireland,  the 
Mourne  Mountains. 

<   »»»   > ■ 

HUM.VNITY    IN    BKITAIN. 

There  is  as  yet  no  sucli  state  of  degraded  hu- 
manity in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain.  The 
superabundance  of  public  land,  the  prevalence 
of  common  schools,  the  general  exercise  of  po- 
litical rights,  all  contribute  to  save  our  country 
from  that  debased  chvss  of  population  which  is 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  enlightened  and  pow- 
erful England.  How  long  this  advantage  may 
be  preserved  to  the  United  States,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  There  are  indications  in  our  large 
cities,  that  an  ignorant  and  brutalized  humanity 
is  springing  up  among  us,  with  a  rank  growth ; 
and  if  the  most  stringent  preventive  measures 
be  not  resorted  to,  we  shall  in  process  of  time 
have  little  to  boast  of,  over  Great  Britain,  in  this 
respect.  Too  many  of  the  young  in  our  great 
cities  are  suffered  by  the  public  to  grow  up  in 
idleness,  ignorance,  and  crime.  We  say  suffered 
by  the  jniblic,  and  we  use  the  phrase  advisedly; 
for  we  hold  it  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  body- 
politic  to  protect  itself  against  the  threatened 
danger,  by  taking  absolute  control  and  charge  of 
the  youth  whose  early  education  is  neglected  or 
perverted  by  their  natural  guardians,  and  placing 
tliem  under  reforming  and  improving  influences. 
This  fundamental  measure  of  selfpreservation 
must  be  taken  as  a  security  for  the  future ;  and 
for  present  relief  and  protection,  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  crime  must  be  broken  up,  their  secret 
coverts  thrown  open  and  exposed,  and  the 
swarming  votaries  of  sin  scattered  and  dispersed. 
Constant  vigilance  and  unremitting,  resolute  ac- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
our  cities  and  large  towns,  is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  The  garden  of  humanity  must 
be  weeded  daily,  and  with  a  faithful  hand.  It 
will  not  do  to  let  the  tares  grow  up  with  the 
wheat,  in  municipal  culture ;  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  harvest  except  of  weeds  and  brambles. 

England  is  moving  in  this  matter,  and  is  al- 
ready taking  active  measures  for  eradicating  the 
evil  from  its  social  system.  National  associa- 
tions for  the  [iromotion  of  social  science  have 
been  formed  in  the  principal  cities,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  discover  and  expose  the  debased  con- 
dition of  humanity,  and  to  point  out  the  causes 
and  the  cure.  These  associations  do  not  assume 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  municipal  government; 
but  to  act  in  cooperation  therewith  ;  and  where 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  civil  power,  to  exert  those  influences  of 
moral  suasion  which,  after  all,  must  be  the  main- 
stay of  every  effort  for  social  improvement,  as 
well  as  the  strongest  sujiport  of  the  legal  author- 


ity. The  subject  of  compulsory  education  has 
been  considered  and  discussed  by  the  Liverpool 
association,  in  its  application  to  the  misguided 
and  neglected  children  of  the  vicious  and  de- 
praved. But  school  education  alone  will  not  do 
the  work.  There  must  be  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  these  neglected  shoots  of  humanhy  from  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  parent  stem,  and  a 
submission  of  them  to  those  kindly  and  elevat- 
ing appliances  of  moral  and  spiritual  culture, 
personal  neatness,  correct  habits,  industry,  prop- 
er deportment,  and  mental  training,  w.iich  make 
up  the  grand  total  of  that  most  important  iluty 
which  society  owes  to  the  young,  called  educa- 
tion. That  the  enlightened  mind  and  benevolent 
heart  of  Great  Brftain  has  entered  upon  this  im- 
portant work,  is  a  subject  of  sincere  gratulation 
to  the  friends  of  humanity  ;  and  our  own  coun- 
try would  do  well  to  take  a  timely  lesson  from 
what  is  being  done  there. 


FUNERAL    INCIDENTS. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Advocate  has 
this  incident  about  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver in  that  city,  related  to  him  by  one  of  the 
Methodist  pastors  :  "The  preacher  was  called  a 
few  days  since  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  young 
man.  Before  his  sickness  ho  was  a  stout,  buoy- 
ant, manly  youth.  He  was  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  had  been  here  but  a  short  time.  Ho 
was  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  and  soon  died, 
with  no  mother  or  relatives  to  watch  by  his  bed- 
side, or  to  soothe  him  with  that  sympathy  which 
none  but  those  of  our  own  'dear  kindred  hlood' 
can  feel  or  manifest.  He  died  among  strangers 
and  was  buried  by  them.  When  the  funeral  ser- 
vice was  over,  and  the  strange  friends  who  had 
ministered  to  him  were  about  to  finally  close  the 
coflin,  an  old  lady,  who  stood  by,  stojiped  them 
and  said,  '  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother  I'  We 
have  yet  to  find  the  first  man  or  woman  to  whose 
eye  this  simple  recital  has  not  brought  tears." 

At  the  funeral  of  a  little  babe,  in  New  Sharon, 
a  few  days  since,  says  the  Gospel  Banner,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  remarkably  cheering  and 
suggestive.  The  little  one,  all  beautifully  robed 
for  the  grave,  was  laid  in  its  coflin  on  the  morn- 
ing of  its  burial.  The  weeping  friends  placed 
in  its  little  hand  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers, 
among  which  was  an  unopened  rosebud  of  the 
"  Rose  of  Sharon."  The  lid  was  then  placed 
upon  the  coflan,  and  the  funeral  services  perform- 
ed. When  after  the  lapse  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three  hours,  the  coflin  was  opened  again,  and 
the  friends  gathered  round  to  look  upon  it  for 
the  last  lime,  that  bud  had  become  a  full  blown 
rose,  while  grasped  in  the  cold  hand  of  death. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  voice  came  up  from  those 
beautifully  sealed  lips,  saying,  "  Weep  not  for 
me;  though  broken  from  the  parent  stem,  I  am 
blooming  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  Millions  of 
infant  souls  compose  the  family  above." 


AN    ART    EXHIBITION. 

A  writer  in  the  Transcript  suggests  a  very 
Ijlausible  plan  for  getting  up  an  art  exhibition  of 
great  interest  and  value  in  this  city.  He  says 
that  "  very  few  persons,  comparatively  speaking, 
are  aware  of  the  vast  number  of  antique  pain;- 
iiigs,  medals,  engravings,  busts,  and  other  jiieces 
of  sculpture,  and  articles  of  vertu  and  curiosity, 
that  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there 
among  different  private  families,  aud  most  care- 
fully preserved  by  them,  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Roxbury,  Charleslown,  Dorchester,  CheUea,  Sa- 
lem, Worcester,  New  Bedford,  and  all  the  other 
principal  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  other  Slates  of  New  England.  Some  of 
these  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  rarest  productions  of  industry  and  genius  ; 
some  of  them  are,  in  fact,  masterpieces  ;  some 
are  remarkable  for  their  high  cost,  intrinsic 
worth,  or  the  associations  connected  with  them  ; 
and  most  if  not  all  are  deemed  precious,  if  not 
invaluable  on  numerous  accounts  by  the  parties 
to  whom  they  belong.  Were  one-quarter  of 
them  gathered  together,  and  properly  arranged 
and  dit-played  in  a  suitable  place  for  examina- 
tion, they  would  constitute  one  of  the  most  nov- 
el, magnificent,  and  attractive  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  in  the  United  States."  There- 
upon he  suggests  "that  suitable  measures  bo 
taken  at  the  present  time,  by  some  of  our  most 
nnblicsiiirited,  enterprising,  and  energetic  fellow- 
citizens,  for  the  erection  of  an  extensive  iron 
building  in  this  city,  upon  a  central  site,  and  ev- 
ery way  suitable,  where  such  an  exhibition 
might  he  made.  The  expense  would  not  bo 
anything  like  what  an  unreflecting  person  might 
at  first  snpiiose,  while  ihc  immediate  gains  and 
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collateral  benefits  might  bo  yery  large.  The 
third  and  fourth  stories  of  such  a  structure  would 
probably  answer  for  the  purpose.  The  other 
portions  of  tlie  edifice  might  be  rented  for  oilier 
uses ;  and  as  in  a  fire  proof  building  such  a  col- 
lection would  be  perfectly  safe,  there  are  many 
families  who,  it  is  presumed,  would  readily  lend 
their  pictures  and  statues  for  a  term  of  time ;  so 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  purchase  them 
for  t!ic  exhibition.  The  receipts,  after  defraying 
all  costs,  might  be  appropriated  to  some  charita- 
ble or  patriotic  object." 


H.4RVAUD  COLLKGE. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  indebtedness  of 
Harvard  College  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  its  establishment  and  maintenance,  and  tlie 
propriety  of  continuing  the  control  of  the  State 
in  tlic  direction  of  the  institution.  But  the  pres- 
ent wealth  of  the  college  is  due  in  a  very  small 
degree  to  the  bounty  of  the  State,  when  compared 
with  tlie  donations  of  individuals  ;  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  extensive  estab- 
lishment, which  constitutes  it  a  University,  has 
sprung  up  entirely  independent  of  public  aid. 
Harvard  was  founded  in  16.36,  and  cliartercd  by 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  B;iy,  in  1638.  Dur- 
ing the  two  centuries  and  over,  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  time,  the  public  benefactions 
to  the  College  have  amounted  to  only  S2I 6,000  ; 
while  the  private  donations  from  individuals, 
during  the  same  time,  have  been  nearly  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  annual  expense  to  the  college, 
incident  to  its  connection  with  the  State,  is  quite 
'  large,  and  serves  materially  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  public  benefaction,  without  any  correspond- 
ing benefit  to  the  cause  of  education.  The 
Divinity  School,  the  Medical  School,  the  Law 
School,  and  the  Scientific  School  connected  with 
the  College,  have  grown  up  entirely  independent 
of  gifts  from  the  State,  and  are  the  creations  of 
private  munificence.  So  far  as  State  aid  has 
been  extended,  it  has  fsir  less  than  a  moiety  of 
tlie  present  establishment  to  show  for  it;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  founded  in  justice, 
for  continuing  the  government  control  over  the 
College.  Nor  does  any  practical  good  result 
therefrom,  equal  or  at  all  comparable  to  tlio  an- 
nual expense  thus  entailed  by  the  visit  of  the 
government,  and  the  examination  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers.  It  were  better  for  all  parties  that 
the  connection  were  dissolved,  and  Harvard  left 
free  to  manage  for  herself,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  Governor,  Council  or  Senate.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  speak  of  the  literary  qualifications 
of  the  gentlemen  usually  chosen  to  fill  these 
offices,  in  reference  to  their  fitness  to  supervise 
the  management  of  the  highest  American  institu- 
tion of  learning  ;  for  everyone  knows  full  well 
that  candidates  for  public  ofiice  are  seldom 
selected  with  any  regard  to  their  literary  attain- 
ments or  abilities. 

)  ^«»  > — 

Royal  Testimonial. — Captain  William  L. 
Hudson,  U.  S.  N.,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the 
public,  from  his  connection  with  tlie  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable,  as  commander  of  the  Niag- 
ara, has  received  a  highly  complimentary  letter 
from  Lord  Napier,  on  behalf  of  Queen  Victoria, 
transmitting  to  him  a  gold  box  and  a  medal,  the 
latter  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  queen.  By  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  regulations  of 
the  service,  Captain  Hudson  cannot  accept  these 
kindly  testimonials  until  authorized  to  do  so  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  which  will  of  course  be  im- 
mediately passed. 

t^^-^m     > 

Horses  for  the  Bkitisji  Tukf — Kobert 
Harland,  a  colored  man,  an  excellent  judge  of 
horses,  and  a  first  rate  trainer,  has  purchased 
two  of  the  best  going  horses  in  Kentucky,  at 
liigh  prices,  and  will  take  them  to  England  in 
the  spring,  to  contend  for  the  honors  of  the  turf. 
The  names  of  the  horses  jire  "Des  Chiles  "  and 
"  Cincinnati." 

1  »«»  I 

Skaters. — The  usual  number  of  accidents 
come  heralded  to  us  in  our  excliangcs,  this  freez- 
ing weather.  Jamaica  Fond,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, has  been  the  scene  of  several  very  narrow 
escapes  from  drowning.     Be  careful,  boys  ! 

<     mmm    t ' — • 

Lectures. — Boston  has  had,  thus  far  this 
winter,  a  most  brilliant  lecture  season.  We 
doubt  if  any  city  in  this  country  can  equal  us  in 
this  respect. 


«    ■mmm-    > 


Original. — A  thieves'  ball  lately  came  off  in 
New  York  city,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to 
one  of  the  fraternity  who  was  in  trcable  ! 


A    DESERTER. 

We  find  quite  a  romantic  story  in  the  Kcho  du 
Nord,  published  at  Lille,  Franco.  A  few  days 
ago  a  man  whose  motions  were  rendered  .ilmost 
impossible  by  the  cords  which  bound  him,  was 
brought  to  the  barracks  of  St.  Maurice,  where 
the  .39th  regiment  of  the  line  is  quartered.  Two 
gendarmes  held  his  arms,  and  behind  him  came 
a  picket  of  soldiers  under  arms  and  commanded 
by  a  sergeant. 

This  man,  Gofl^e,  was  a  soldier  of  the  class  of 
1851,  and  had  been  incorporated  in  tlie  39tli,  and 
was  in  the  Crimea  with  his  regiment  in  18.'55. 
He  was  changed  to  the  grenadiers  and,  in  a  quar- 
rel with  a  comrade,  stabbed  him  several  times 
with  a  knife.  The  wounded  man  recovered  and 
was  killed  a  few  days  afterwards  in  battle. 
Goffe,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  offence, 
went  over  to  the  enemy  and  gave  them  inform- 
ation which  enabled  them  to  spring  mines  under 
the  feet  of  his  old  companions  in  arms.  From 
this  time  nothing  was  heard  of  the  traitor  and 
deserter. 

Kecently  a  Russian  steam-packet  anchored  at 
Marseilles,  on  board  of  which  was  a  Frenchman 
in  the  capacity  of  fireman,  who  asked  eight  days' 
leave  of  the  captain  to  go  and  see  his  family. 
Not  making  his  ai)pearance  on  the  ninth  day,  the 
-captain  gave  information  and  a  description  of  the 
deserter  to  the  French  authorities,  and  he  was 
arrested  on  his  return  to  Marseilles,  two  days 
afierwards.  The  fireman  was  no  other  than 
Goffo,  the  grenadier  who  had  deserted  from  the 
.39th  regiment  of  the  line.  After  having  identi- 
fied him,  and  heard  his  confession,  the  authorities 
delivered  him  to  the  gendarmerie,  by  wliom  ho 
was  forwarded  to  Lille,  the  quarters  of  the  regi- 
ment he  had  left.  By  this  time  ho  has  expiated 
by  death  a  crime,  the  greatest  recognized  by  the 

military  code. 

»  ».»  » 

WRITIKG  AND  FIGHTING. 

In  Faris  now-a-days,  it  seems  that  a  writing 
man  must  be  a  fighting  man,  and  an  editor  must 
know  how  to  manage  a  steel  sw-ord  as  well  as  a 
pen.  He  must  not  only  be  able  to  indite  a  bul- 
letin, but  to  lodge  a  bullet  in  an  adversary.  M. 
do  I'ene,  of  that  sweet  little  journal,  the  "Fig- 
aro," has  just  recovered  from  a  couple  of  sword- 
thrusts  received  in  a  desperate  duel,  and  now 
Mr.  de  VillomeS'.int,  director  of  the  same  paper, 
and  Mr.  Lucas,  one  of  the  editors,  have  had  to 
"  go  out  "  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Gustave  Naquet  and 
Mr.  Plunkett,  managers  of  the  Palais  Royal 
Theatre,  these  gentlemen  feeling  aggrieved  at 
articles  in  the  "Figaro." 

But  this  affair  wa's  not  a  very  teirible  one. 
The  two  duels  were  fought  with  swords  and  on 
the  same  ground.  At  the  first  thrust,  Mr.  Lucas 
tore  his  adversary's  shirt-sleeve,  and  then  fell 
himself,  his  foot  slipping  on  the  wet  grass.  The 
combat  was  soon  resumed,  and  Mr.  Lucas  re- 
ceived his  adversary's  sword  in  his  arm,  while 
the  other  got  a  touch  from  the  cold  steel  in  the 
left  breast.  The  other  duel  also  resulted  in  two 
wounds.  Mr.  de  Villemessant  was  struck  in  the 
breast  near  the  right  shoulder,  Mr.  Naquet  was 
slightly  pinked  just  above  the  left  eyebrow. 
Neither  of  these  wounds  was  as  "  deep  as  a  well 
or  as  wide  as  a  church  door,"  and  the  parties  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Wonder  if  they  use  "  Russia 
Salve"  or  "Mustang  Liniment;"  Wonder  if 
this  system  will  ever  be  adopted  in  Boston  1 
Shall  we  ever  have  to  record  a  lencontre  between 
Col.  Greene  and  Col.  Sehouler'i  What  a  sen- 
sation such  an  aflTair  would  create  !  Can't  we 
have  at  least  a  brace  of  fighting  editors  to  make 
things  lively  in  Boston'?  We  "pause  for  a 
reply."   ,_..,^> 

The    Emperor's    Clemency. — Talking    of 

Louis  Napoleon's  pardoning  Count  de  Montalem- 

bert,  Jones  remarked  to  Brown  that  Montalem- 

bert  was  a  great  gun.     "  Yes,"  said  Brown,  "  and 

you  see  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  let  him  off." 
<  .^»^.  > 

History  of  Cuba. — A  work  on  Cuba  is 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  Paris,  the  seventh 
volume  of  which  has  just  been  issued.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  author  has  nol  time  to  make  it 
shorter. 

O^  Without  pandering  to  any  of  tlie  ism.«  of  the  day. 
TlfiHoti's  Dollar  Moiit/thf  comes  to  us  characterized  by  an 
iudepeiidencc  and  nianiiness  of  tone  quite  refre.'*hiug.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  clieapest  magazine  puhli.slied  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  destined  to  rench  an 
immense  circulation,  having  already  an  edition  of  one 
hi/nfirc/f  and  thirteen  t/wusanU  regular  issue.— K/>i,'(H('a 
Advocate. 

A  Mother  of  Presidents.  —  Four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  were  educated  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia, — Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Munroe,  and  Taylor. 


RUSSIAN    MAIL    SERVICE. 

The  extent  of  mail  service  in  the  empire  of 
Russia  rivals  even  that  of  our  own  country. 
There  is  a  regular  semi-weekly  mail  from  St. 
Petcrsburgh,  tlie  capital,  to  Kyaclita,  in  the  east- 
erly part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  This  mail  route  is  four  thou- 
sand miles  long,  and  is  traversed  by  railroad 
from  St.  Petcrsburgh  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  b}- 
carriages  drawn  by  horses.  There  are  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stations  on  the  road,  for  chang- 
ing horses,  and  the  trip  is  performed  in  about 
thirty  days.  The  annual  cost  of  this  mail  route, 
to  the  government,  is  about  $300,000.  Kyachta, 
the  easterly  terminus,  is  the  great  eniporium  of 
trade  between  Russia  and  China.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Russian  officials  and  merchants.  A  great 
annual  fair  is  held  there  in  December,  to  which 
the  Chinese  resort,  and  there  is  a  very  extensive 
trade  between  them  and  the  Russians  ;  the  latter 
bartcri-ig  cloths,  furs,  cattle,  and  other  national 
products,  for  teas,  silks,  porcelain,  etc.  During 
the  year  1843,  this  traffic  amounted  to  over 
$10,000,000;  but  it  was  greatly  augmented  at 
about  that  period,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
which  had  prevailed  between  Great  Britain  and 
China,  for  several  years  previous.  The  Russian 
government  appears  to  have  preserved  a  very 
good  understanding  with  the  Celestials  ;  for  it  is 
allowed  to  run  a  regular  mail  from  Kyachta  to 
Pekin.  This  distance,  estimated  to  be  about 
a  thousand  miles,  is  traversed  by  a  horse-post. 

«—*♦«—»> 

A    ROMANTIC    LIFE. 

John  Sullivan,  father  of  General  John  Sulli- 
van, of  New  Hampshire,  soldier  and  patriot,  and 
James  Sullivan,  judge,  legislator,  historian,  pa- 
triot, and  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
mother,  wlio  thought  a  certain  young  woman  not 
a  suitable  match  for  the  noble  Sullivan,  ran 
away  from  his  mother  and  also  from  his  true 
love,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  Berwick  for- 
ests in  the  Province  of  Maine.  It  is  said  that 
John  never  got  over  this,  but  consoled  himself 
in  a  manner  by  befriending  and  educating  and 
marrying  a  little,  friendless  Irish  maid,  a  waif  in 
the  ship  which  brought  them  both  hither.  Mrs. 
Sullivan  never  more  heard  of  her  son  John,  and 
oblivion  shuts  down  upon  the  after  history  of  the 
early  love. 

He  made  good  way  in  life.  He  knew  Latin,  be- 
came the  most  famous  dominie  in  all  that  region, 
wrote  deeds,  settled  disputes,  and  was  a  perfect 
factolum.  At  last  he  is  pictured  to  us  as  an 
"  ancient  man,  with  a  tall,  slender  frame,  and 
fine  old  features,  reading  the  Bible  in  his  lonely 
dwelling,"  and  so  he  died  in  May,  179G,  in  his 
hundred  and  fifth  year,  an  extraordinary  age  for 
a  man  who  had  endured  so  much  hardship. 


"The  Country  Gentleman."  —  The  new 
volume  of  this  excellent  agricultural  publication, 
issued  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Luther  Tucker  &. 
Son,  editors  and  proprietors,  assi>ted  in  the  edi- 
torial department  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  and  other 
distinguishel  writers,  opens  brilliantly,  with  evi- 
dences of  increased  energy  and  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers.  It  was  always  a  favorite 
journal  with  us,  as  a  perfect  gem  of  typography, 
filled  with  valuable  original  matter,  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  in  every  respect.  The  editors 
are  fully  up  to  the  times,  yet  cautious  in  all  the 
opinions  and  statements  they  put  forth,  and  un- 
compromisingly hostile  to  quackery  and  puffery. 
They  deserve  well  of  the  agricultural  public, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  receive  a  lib- 
eral patronage. 

_ <  »»».  > 

Coal  Mines  in  Greece. — The  French  geol- 
ogists, who  wander  over  the  whole  earth,  picking 
up  fossils  and  specimens,  on  which  to  found  new 
theories  and  fresh  hypotheses,  wherewith  to  as- 
tonish the  world,  have  discovered  coal  in  Greece, 
and  a  company  is  now  working  them.  They 
are  situated  about  a  mile  from  Comua,  and  are 

expected  to  be  very  profitable. 

— — - — <  »■»  > 

Going  to  Coventry. — Charles  Dickens  was 

lately  presented  with  a  gold  watch  by  his  friends 

in  Coventry,  England.     So  that  being  "  sent  to 

Coventry  "  is  no  longer  a  disgrace. 

LuMitERiNG. — The  lumber  business  near  St. 
Croi.x  River  has  revived  much  this  season.  There 
have  been  sent  into  the  woods,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success,  500  teams  and  3000  men. 

Impb;rial  Flatterers. — Napoleon  coiirte  s 
bedaub  him  with  fulsome  compliment.  We  sup- 
pose they  use  "  plaster  of  Paris." 


COULBN'T   AFFORD   IT. 

The  race  of  mi.'-ers  is  not  extinct.  A  speci- 
men exists  at  this  moment  in  New  York,  a 
"poor  rich  man,"  witli  a  fabulous  income — no 
end  of  money,  in  short.  His  only  daughter,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  was  married 
a  few  months  ago  to  a  gentleman  almost  as  rich 
as  himself.  Since  her  marriage,  however,  the 
daughter  has  launched  out  into  all  sort  of  extrav- 
agances, diamonds,  cashmeres,  carriages,  horses, 
etc.,  to  indemnify  herself  for  the  Lenten  fare  and 
austerities  of  the  paternal  mansion.  Her  brown- 
stone  house,  on  Fifih  Avenue,  is  the  scene  of  a 
succession  of  dinners,  balls,  soirees,  concerts, 
private  theatricals,  etc.  But,  as  she  is  a  really 
exemplary  woman,  she  always  invites  her  father, 
old  Hunx,  to  her  prodigal  cntertainmenlg.  This 
token  of  filial  respect  is  the  more  praiseworthy, 
since  it  is  dangerous,  for  the  old  gentleman's 
style  of  dress  is  not  exactly  suited  to  a  fashion- 
able party. 

Last  Thursday,  Madame  gave  a  grand  dinner- 
party. Her  father  always  has  a  good  appetite, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason.  He  arrived  an 
hour  before  the  table  was  set — but  with  such  a 
shocking  bad  coat — greasy,  thread-bare,  patched  ! 
in  a  word,  an  impossible  coat ! 

"  Really,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  daughter, 
"you  can't  think  of  bitting  down  to  table  in  such 
a  dress  as  that.  For  heaven's  sake,  put  on  a 
better  coat — there's  plenty  of  time." 

"  You're  a  wise  child,  I  don't  think,"  replied 
Hunx.  "  Shows  how  much  you  know  about 
money-matters.  IIow  do  you  suppose  I  can  af- 
ford to  buy  new  coats  when  I  have  to  pay  sixty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  taxes  V 

And  he  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  old  coat. 
Of  course  he  was  ffattcrod  and  caressed,  for  who 
cares  for  a  man's  coat  when  his  pocket  is  known 
to  be  well  lined.  It  is  only  your  rich  men  who 
can  afford  to  dress  shabbily — a  thread  bare  suit 
ruins  a  poor  man. 

Central  Park,  New  York. — The  work  on 
this  mammoth  enterprise  is  now  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Three  thousand  laborers 
are  employed.  The  drives,  which  wind  very 
pleasantly  around  the  park,  are  in  an  advanced 
state  of  grading,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  force 
is  now  employed  in  macadamizing.  A  part  of 
the  soil  is  taken  off  from  where  it  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  piled  up  to  be  used  in  covering  the 
barren  ledges  which  abound  over  the  broken  sur- 
face of  the  grounds.  The  land  is  pulverized  and 
fertilized,  and  several  large  nurseries  are  already 
growing  trees,  to  be  hereafter  transplanted.  The 
parade  ground  and  cricket  ground  are  got  up  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  there  is  a  skating  pond,  con- 
taining sixteen  acres.  The  progress  of  the  work 
is  certainly  encouraging. 


The  Public  Domain.— The  quantity  of  pub- 
lic lands  sold  by  the  United  States  government 
during  the  three  quarters  ending  September  30, 
was  4,804,919  acres,  for  which  was  received 
$2,534,192.  The  military  land  warrants  located 
amounted  to  6,983,110  acres.  Over  ten  millions 
of  acres  of  land  have  been  sold  under  the  gradu- 
ation act  of  1854,  at  the  price  of  12  1-2  cents  jier 
acre.  Over  15,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
surveyed  and  are  ready  for  market  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska. 


Ot'R  Illustrated  Journal. — The  flattering 
opinions,  both  of  the  press  and  individual  ex- 
pression, touching  our  late  improvements  in  Bdl- 
hu's  Pictorial,  are  very  agreeable  to  us.  Onr 
edition  has  increased  rapidly,  and  wo  are  deter- 
mined to  give  our  patrons  a  brilliant  paper 
through  the  year  just  commenced.  We  can  still 
supply  the  numbers  complete  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year. 


A  Tartar. — A  woman  in  Kentucky,  who 
has  recently  been  divorced,  called  upon  her 
former  husband,  and  flogged  him  wit'i  a  cow- 
hide, after  throwing  cayenne  pepper  in  his  face. 

Muscle. — Somebody  says  :  "  Cabbage  eon- 
tains  more  muscle-sustaining  nutriment  than  any 
other  vegetable  whatever."  Yet  wc  never  knew 
that  tailors  were  particularly  muscular. 

«  »«»  I 

Just  so.  —  Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that 
poverty  soon  overtakes  her. 

. «  »«—  ► ■ T, — 

Rather  deep. — Some  of  the  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland aie  one  thousand  feet  deep. 


True. -Short  reckonings  make  long  friendships. 
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STATUES   OF    GOETHE  AND    SCHILLER,  AT   WEBIAR,  GERMANY. 


MARKET  SCENE,  VALPARAISO,  CHILI. 

The  accompanyinfi:  picture  was  sketched  from 
Ii(c,  and  faithfully  represents  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar dresses  of  the  Chilian,  male  and  female. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  their  apparel  is 
the  fmtcho,  or  short  cloak.  It  is  common  to  men 
and  women  of  all  classes.  The  two  men  in  our 
picture  both  wear  the  poncho.  The  word  in 
Spanish  signifies  "idle."  The  poncho  is  square, 
three  ells  long  and  two  ells  wide,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  large  enough  to  put  the  head  through. 
It  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  has  neither  sleeves  nor 
button  holes.  Designed  to  come  over  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  it  serves  as 
a  cloak  during  the  day,  and  a  coverlet  at  night. 
The  Araucanian  poncho  are  considered  the  best. 
The  women  make  them,  the  wool  of  the  guanaco 
furnishing  the  material.  The  manufacture  of  a 
stylish  poncho  occupies  a  woman  two  years,  and 
it  will  bring  a  hundred  dollars.  One  of  the 
Chilians  in  our  engraving  holds  a  las.so  in  his 
right  hand.  On  his  head  he  wears,  like  his  com- 
rade, a  kerchief,  negligently  tied,  and  both  have 
hats  in  which  the  form  of  the  Spanish  sombrero 
is  blended  with  that  of  an  Araucanian  sugar-loaf. 
The  other  parts  of  their  costume  exhibit  the 
same  mixture  ;  short  breeches,  or  rather  drawers 
(ralzimera.1),  of  white  stutf,  gaiters,  or  leggings 
of  serge,  hide  sandals  (ajotex),  and  a  spur  with 
an  enormous  rowel  on  the  right  heel.  The  man 
with  the  long  stick  in  his  right  hand,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  Peon.  Descended  from  the  old 
Spanish  shepherds,  the  peons  have  charge  of 
numberless  (locks  in  the  desert  plains  of  Chili, 
Tucuman  and  Paraguay.  They  sleep  on  an  ox 
hide,  feed  only  on  half  raw  beef,  and  drink  out 
of  a  horse's  skull,  or  a  hull's  horn.  They  serve 
also  as  guides  to  travellers  crossing  the  Andes. 
Nothing  is  more  carious  than  to  see  them  de- 
scend from  the  mountains.  Seated  on  an  ox  hide, 
of  which  they  grasp  the  lower  extremity,  they 
slide  with  the  speed  of  arrows  down  the  snowy 
slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  have  no  other 
means  of  steering  but  their  long  canes.  The 
scene  of  our  engraving  is  of  a  pacific  character — 
n  m  irket  scene.  Of  the  three  seated  women, 
two  sell  «hoc3  ;  the  third  islistenini.'  to  the  gorisip 


of  the  two  Chilian  men  opposite  to  her,  and 
leaning  against  the  wall  for  tlieir  support;  and 
she  does  not  despair  to  see  them  interrupt  their 
chat  to  make 
acquaintance 
with  certain 
bottles,  the 
long  necks  of 
which  seem  to 
invite  the 
hand  of  the 
toper.  The 
Chilian  wines 
arc  generally 
sugared,  and 
leave  a  rough- 
ness in  the 
palate.  The 
best  is  that 
which  is  made 
from  the  vines 
grown  along 
the  Itala  Riv- 
er. A  great 
quantity  of 
this  is  expor- 
ted to  l^eru. 
In  the  middle 
distance  are 
two  y  O'U  n  g 
girls,  whose 
costumes,  at 
once  simple 
and  elegant, 
scarcely  re- 
mind you  of 
the  little  pon- 
c  h  o  8 ,  the 
black  hats 
adorned  with 
feathers,  and 
the  close  fit- 
t  i  n  g  skirts 
worn  by  wo- 
men in  other 
parts  of 
Chili. 


THK  STATUES 

or  GOKTHE  AND  SCHILLER  AT 
WEIMAR,  GERMANT. 

Rarely  is  the  sculptor's  art 
more  worthily  employed  than 
in  perpetuating  the  features  and 
forms  of  those  great  men  who 
stand  like  sentinels  along  the 
line  of  ages,  passing  the  torch 
of  genius  from  hand  to  hand. 
And  a  grateful  tribute  to  true 
greatness  is  to  set  these  statues 
cast  in  bronze,  in  the  places 
they  have  hallowed  by  their 
living  presence.  Thus  Weimar, 
the  Athens  of  Germany,  has 
honored  herself  in  the  erection 
of  the  two  statues  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  which  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions on  this  page.  The  friend- 
ship of  these  two  great  men  is 
expressed  in  the  attitude. 
Their  right  hands  are  joined, 
and  together  both  clasp  the 
lanrcl  which  belonged  to  both. 
The  attitude  of  Goethe  is  calm 
and  characteristic — his  dress 
neat,  his  eyes  not  raised  above 
the  horizon  ;  while  Schiller's 
careless  dress  and  upward,  in- 
tense glance,  well  become  the 
representative  of  Idealism,  as 
he  stands  beside  the  represen- 
tative of  Realism.  For  these 
two  men,  Germany  would  be 
remembered  long  after  all  else 
had  perished,  as  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  would  sumve  the 
name  of  England.  And  of 
what  a  brilliant  galaxy  were 
they,  the  planetary  stars  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  even  the  lesser  lights 
were  such  men  as  Herder, 
Wieland  and  Kotzebue.  Al- 
together, they  lit  up  this  little 
German  duchy-capital,  quaint, 
antique,  and  nestling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilm,  ninety-four 
miles  west  of  Dresden,  with  a 
splendor  that,  seen  from  afar, 
attracted  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  In  speaking  of  the 
friendship  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  Lewes  points  out  their 
dissimilarity  as  follows  : — 
"  Goethe's  beautiful  head  had 
the  calm,  victorious  grandeur 
of  the  Greek  ideal ;  Schiller's 
the  earnest  beauty  of  a  Chris- 
tian looking  towards  the  Fu- 
ture. The  massive  brow  and 
large-pupil  eyes, — like  those 
given  by  Raphael  to  the  infant 
Christ  in  the  matchless  Ma- 
donna di  San  Sisto, — the 
strong  and  well-proportioned 
features,  lined  indeed  b  y 
thoughts  and  suffering,  yet 
showing  that  thoughts  and  suf- 
fering have  troubled,  but  not 
vanquished,  the  strong  man, — 

a  certain  healthy  vigor  in  the 

"^~  brown  skin,  and  an  indescriba- 

ble something  which  shines  out 
from  the  face,  make  Goethe  a 
striking   contrast   to    Schiller, 
witli   his   eager    eyes,   narrow 
brow, — tense  and  intense, — his  irregular  features 
lined  by  thoughts  and  suffering,  and  weakened 
by  sickness.     The  one  looks,  the  other  looks  out. 


Both  are  majestic ;  but  one  has  the  majesty  of 
repose,  the  other  of  conflict.  Goethe's  frame  is 
massive,  imposing  ;  he  seems  much  taller  than 
he  really  is.  Goethe  holds  himself  stifly  erect ; 
the  long-necked  Schiller  'walks  like  a  camel.' 
Goethe's  chest  is  like  the  torso  of  the  Theseus ; 
Schiller's  is  bent,  and  has  lost  a  lung.  A  simi- 
lar difference  is  traceable  in  details.  'An  air 
that  was  beneficial  to  Schiller,  acted  on  me  like 
poison,'  Goethe  said  to  Eckermann.     *    *    * 

As  another,  and  not  unimportant  detail,  char- 
acterizing the  healthy  and  unhealthy  practice  of 
literature,  it  may  be  added  that  Goethe  wrote  in 
the  freshness  of  the  morning,  entirely  free  from 
stimulus  ;  Schiller  worked  in  the  feverish  hours 
of  night,  stimulating  his  languid  brain  with 
coffee  and  champagne.  In  compaj-ing  one  to  a 
Greek  ideal,  the  other  to  a  Christian  ideal,  it  has 
already  been  implied  that  one  was  the  represen- 
tative of  Realism,  the  other  of  Idealism.  Goethe 
has  himself  indicated  the  capital  distinction  be- 
tween them  ;  Schiller  was  animated  with  the 
idea  of  Freedom  ;  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  was 
animated  with  the  idea  of  Nature.  This  distinc- 
tion runs  through  their  works,  Schiller  always 
pining  for  something  greater  than  Nature,  wish- 
ing to  make  men  Demigods.  Goethe  always 
striving  to  let  Nature  have  free  development,  and 
produce  the  highest  forms  of  Humanity.  The 
Fall  of  Man  was  to  Schiller  the  happiest  of  all 
events,  because  thereby  men  fell  away  from  pure 
instinct  into  conscious_/;-(?e</om,  and  with  this  sense 
of  freedom  came  the  possibility  of  Morality.  To 
Goethe  this  seemed  paying  a  price  for  Morality 
which  was  higher  than  Morality  was  worth  ;  he 
had  the  idea  of  a  condition  wherein  Morality 
was  unnecessary.  Much  as  he  might  prize  a 
good  police,  he  prized  still  more  a  society  in 
which  a  police  would  never  be  needed."  The 
death  of  Schiller,  severing  a  brief  but  intimate 
association,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Goethe  at  the 
time,  and  perhaps  exerted  an  insensible  influence 
on  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Both  these  men 
are  immortal,  and  their  intimate  associates  have  * 
all  joined  them  in  the  other  world.  But  the  bet- 
ter portion  of  their  nature — their  thoughts,  im- 
pressed with  the  signet  of  immortality,  remain,  a 
precious  legacy,  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  to  stimu- 
late eflort,  to  give  birth  to  other  creative  lives. 
Honored  be  their  memory !  forever  green  bo 
their  laurels  ! 

1    ^•m    \ 

DICKENS   AT   II.\WTHORNDEN. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Edinburg,  Dickens 
visited  the  beautiful  and  classic  scenery  of 
Hawthornden.  A  correspondent  of  the  Dum- 
fries Courier  gives  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  visit : — "  Mr.  Dickens  went  out  with 
an  order  for  admission.  When  he  got  to  the 
gate  with  his  party,  the  old  wrinkled  woman  who 
acts  as  Cerberus,  refused  most  decidedly  to  let 
them  in.  Mr.  Dickens  was  so  astonished  at  the 
insolence  of  the  old  Scotch  beldame  in  refusing 
admittance  to  such  a  respectable  party  as  his, 
and  such  a  handsome  put-on  man  as  himself  in 
particular,  that  he  was  driven  to  the  desperate 
resource  of  appealing  to  his  fame,  '  My  good 
woman,  my  name's  Dickens,  and  I  can't  come 
here  every  day.'  '  I  neither  ken  nor  care  what 
your  name  is,  but  ye  canna  get  in  excep'  on  reg- 
ular days,'  responded  Cerberus.  'And  then,' 
went  on  the  great  man,  astounded  at  the  old 
woman's  ignorant  contempt  for  his  great  name, 
'  I  have  an  order,  if  you  will  look  at  it,'  produc- 
ing the  document  to  the  bleared  lady,  who  ejac- 
ulates angrily,  '  What's  the  use  of  lettin'  me  see 
an  order  when  I  canna  read  ?'  L'tterly  foiled  in 
his  attempts  upon  this  female,  the  illustrious 
novelist  was  compelled  to  wait  for  about  an 
hour  until  a  messenger  returned  from  the  house 
of  Hawthornden  to  allow  him  K)  enter."  An 
interesting  piece  of  wisdom  perhaps. 
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WOMEN  OF  SABLES  d'OLONNE,  LA  VENDEE,  FRANCE. 


WOMEN  OF  SABLES  D'OLONNE,  LA  VENDEE. 

In  our  researches  after  curious  costumes,  we  have 
alighted  on  the  graphic  sketch  which  we  have  had  en- 
graved on  this  page.  It  represents  the  women  of  the 
town  of  Sables  d'  Olonne,  a  seaport  in  the  department 
of  La  Ventlfe,  France.  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile  and  inhabited  by  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most 
robust  populations  in  all  France.  The  men  are  almost 
all  sailors ;  and  the  women  pursue  the  avocations  of 
fishing  and  farming.  Their  costume  has  a  general 
character,  differing  only  in  the  headdress,  which 
changes  with  every  commune,  the  most  elegant  being 
the  coiffe  frisce  or  cabriole.  During  the  working  hours 
the  women  of  Sables  go  barefooted.  In  very  cold 
weather  they  wear  sabots,  wooden  shoes  and  pattens, 
with  footless  stockings,  locally  called  viroles.  When 
they  go  for  water,  they  carry  their  jars  suspended  from 
a  yoke.  In  winter  they  wear  short  cloaks  of  plush  or 
fur,  which  give  them  a  very  singular  appearance.  Our 
engraving  represents  both  the  summer  and  winter  cos- 
tumes of  these  hardy  and  healthy  women. 


much  remark  and  been  attended  with  such  bad 
consequences.  The  largo  tank  in  the  back- 
ground ot  the  engraving  was  erected  at  a  time 
when  water  in  this  dense  population  was  almost 
as  scarce  and  precious  as  in  the  desert,  and  has 
proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  neighborhood.  A 
recent  examination  of  this  district,  is  said  to  have 
shown  great  improvement.  In  the  lodging- 
houses  the  sanitary  police  watch  with  care  and 
much  judgment  the  condition  of  the  drainage. 


water  supply,  number  of 
beds  in  apartments,  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the 
rooms ;  and  now,  instead 
of  the  general  reception 
places  for  travellers  being 
dark,  dingy,  and  under- 
ground dens,  with  the 
small  windows  and  en- 
trances closed  by  shutters 
and  other  contrivances  to 
hide  the  inmates  from 
view,  large  spaces  have 
been  opened  and  fitted 
with  iron  gratings, 
through  which  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  fresh  air  is 
supplied.  Convenient  fire- 
places and  water-boilers 
have  been  placed  for  cook- 
ing, etc. ;  plate-racks  and 
other  conveniences  have 
been  provided,  and  the 
rooms  whitewashed  and 
well  lighted  with  gas. 
This  beneficial  change. has 
produced  its  certain  re- 
sults ;  and  those  who  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  these 
temporary  homes  can  en- 
joy a  certain  amount  of 
comfort  and  sleep  without 
danger  to  health ;  and, 
moreover,  the  light  and 
cleanliness  induce  care  for 
personal  appearance ;  and 
many,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, who  would  not  in 
the  dark  dens  have 
thought  of  it,  may  now  bo 
seen  mending  their 
clothes,  and  washing  both 
them  and  their  faces. 
Such  dwellings  as  those 
drawn  will  in  a  very  short 
time  cease  to  exist  in  the 
metropolis.  They  will  be  looked  at  with 
curiosity  then,  when,  although  there  is  no 
liopc  that  the  "  poor  will  cease  in  the 
land,"  we  trust  that  their  condition  will  be 
much  bettered.  The  very  greatest  men  of 
the  English  metropolis,  men  who  are  the 
glories  of  English  literature,  are  now  de- 
voting their  talents  to  the  amelioralion  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  all  that  can 
be  done  for  them  will  be  done. 


MATRIMONIAL. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1 84.^,  a  Mr.  R — ,  residing 
in  the  ancient  town  of  Vicnne,  in  the  south  of 
France,  married  a  young  lady,  Mdlle.  T — .     The 
husband  was  in  business,  but  his  private  fortune 
and  that  of  his  wife  secured  the  young  couple  an 
independent  income  of  XI 600  a  year.     Mr.  R — 
was   twenty-three,  his  wife   one   year  younger. 
The  honeymoon   was  hardly  over  when   Mrs. 
R —  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  wear  that 
part  of  her  husband's  habiliments  which   is  gen- 
erally considered  as  conferring  the  privilege  of 
undivided  sway  on  its  fair  usurper.     To  please 
his  wife,  B —  sold  the  good  will  of  his  business, 
and  removed  to  Lyons  in  obedience  to  her  wishes. 
This  compliance  did  not  soften  the  heart  of  mad- 
ame,  who  lost  no  time  in  showing  strong  symp- 
toms  of  insul)ordination.     Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  tribulations  of  this  henpecked 
husband,  suffice  it  to  say  that  his  wife  persuaded 
him  to  borrow  a  large  sum  from  her  brother,  then 
contrived  to  have  a  separation  de  hiens  pronounced, 
60  as  to  secure  her  personal  fortune,  and,  as  a 
climax,  caused  her  brother  to  arrest  him  for  debt. 
When  in  jail  he  received  a  visit  from  his  tormen- 
tor, and  was  deluded  into  signing  a  paper,  mak- 
ing over  to  her  the  whole  of  his  property  by  a 
promise  of  liberty.     The  promise  was  duly  per- 
formed,  and,   on   being   released,    he   naturally 
went  home.     At  the  door  of  his  abode,  however, 
ho  encountered  his  wife,  who,  in  the  coolest  way 
in  the  world,  asked  him  what  he  wanted.     His 
reply  is  not  recorded,  but  the  upshot  of  the  con- 
versation was,  that  he  only  obtained  admission 
on  signing  an  undertaking  that — 1.  He  would 
take   his   meals  in   the  kitchen.     2.   He  would 
sleep  in  a  garret.     3.  He  would  be  satisfied  wi.h 
a  common  camp-bed.     4.  Ho  would  only  require 
a  clean  shirt  every  fortnight.     5.  He  would  be 
content  to  wear  second-hand  clothes,  shoes,  etc. ; 
and,  finally,  never  to  venture  to  ask  for  pocket- 
money.     Madame,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  in  the 
most  extravagant  expenses,  while  their  two  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  wander  about  the  house  de- 
prived of  the  necessaries  of  life.     R —  mildly  ex- 
postulated, but  was  forthwith  punished  by  being 
locked  up  for  two  days  in  a  dark  room,  and  kept 
on  bread  and  water.     At  length  he  plucked  up 
sufficient  courage  to  bring  an  action  against  his 
unnatural  wife,  to  compel  her  to  leave  the  admin- 
istration  of  the   fortune  in   his  hands,   and   to 
acknowledge  his  authority  ;  but  the  court,  think- 
ing so  weak  an  individual  was  unfit  to  have  any 
large  sum  entrusted  to  him,  merely  sentenced 
]\Iadamc   R —  to   pay  her  husband  alimony  to 
the  amount  of  X120  a  year. 


W.\TER  T.ANK 

IN    ST.    OILES'S-IN-TIIE    FIELD,  LONDON. 

The  accompanying  engraving  takes  us  into  the  heart 
of  one  of  those  squalid  quarters  of  the  great  metropolis, 
which,  wc  trust,  will  soon  be  entirely  renovated  and 
improved,  which  present  so  much  to  interest  the  artist 
and  the  student  of  character,  so  much  to  sadden  the 
heart  of  every  well-meaning  visitor.  Here  in  a  new 
bright  world  wc  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  abject 
wretchedness  which  exists  in  the  ancient  cities  of  the  old 
world,  the  growth  of  many  ages  ot  suffering  and  pov- 
erty. There  are  certain  portions  of  London  wlicre  the 
buildings  are  dilapidated  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
S(|ualid,  in  which  at  times  such  picturesque  scenes  are 
found  that  an  artist  might  enjoy  the  material  with  as 
much  effect  as  some  of  the  sketches  procured  by  long 
travel  in  continental  cities.  In  such  neighborhoods  as 
that  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  are  occupied  by  nu- 
merous costermongcrs,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
narrow  reading  is  gay  with  roses,  geraniums,  niu^k- 
plants,  wallflowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  their 
season,  which  are  bought  in  large  quantities  from 
Covent  Garden  and  other  markets,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  trimmed  up  and  arranged  for  general  sale.  In 
those  back  slums,  hidden  from  the  public  view,  market 
bunches  of  flowers,  watercresses,  cabbages,  turnips, 
etc.,  are  carefully  divided  into  smaller  parcels,  and 
arranged  with  a  degree  of  taste  which  is  in  some  cases 
remarkable.  As  well  as  taste,  there  are  also  evidences 
of  prosperity  among  those  itinerant  dealers.  Reared, 
as  most  of  this  class  have  been,  under  very  unfortunate 
circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  their 
roughness  of  manner  and  other  imperfections.  It 
should,  however,  be  noticed  that  many  of  those  men 
and  women,  by  great  exertions  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night,  contrive  to  keep  from  the  prison  and  the 
workhouse  ;  and  it  is  diflicult  for  those  who  are  differ- 
ently situated  to  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  firmness 
which  is  required  to  preserve  their  limited  capital, 
tempted  as  they  often  are  by  much  poverty  and  pri- 
vation. Generally  speaking,  the  population  of  such 
neighborhoods  as  this  are  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a  san- 
itary point  of  view ;  and,  although  in  the  Model  Build- 
ings in  Portpool-lanc  a  spacious  apartment  at  the  base- 
ment of  the  premises  was  provided  for  the  use  of 
costermongcrs,  so  that  they  might  in  separate  compart- 
ments, at  a  cost  of  from  2d.  to  3d.  a  week,  keep  in 
safety  and  with  the  advantage  of  good  ventilation 
unsold  fish  and  other  perishable  matters,  we  believe  that 
not  a  single  offer  was  made  to  occupy  this  place,  al- 
though the  evil  of  keeping  donkeys,  vegetables,  and 
other  perishable  goods  in  confined  dwellings  is  evident. 
Owing  to  this  indifference,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  eitlier  so  destitute  of  knowledge,  or 
so  young  that  they  are  not  able  or  likely  to  help  them- 
selves, that  both  persuasion  aud  force  should  be  em- 
ployed to  remedy  those  ill  conditions  which  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  of  London  society  have  caused  so 
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BALLOU'S   nCTOlUAL   BUAWINGUOOM   COMPANION. 


loci's  Corner, 

[Written  for  BaUou's  PictorliU.] 
THE   NEW    YEAR. 

BT   WILLIE  B.   PABOR. 

The  old  has  gone,  the  new  has  come, 

U'c  herald  it  with  singing; 
We  hail  it  gladly  to  cat-h  home, 

For  all  the  joy  it's  bringing. 
Upon  the  air  the  advent  chime 

1(3  way  Is  sweetly  winging, 
The  bridal  of  the  Year  with  Time 

Is  worthy  of  the  rlngtog. 

The  hopes  that  faded  with  the  old 

Have  with  the  new  upstarted, 
The  weak  and  timid  heart  grows  bold, 

The  feeble  one  strong-hearted. 
Along  the  grooves  of  promise  now. 

New  plans  and  schemes  have  darted, 
And  where  a  cloud  once  wreathed  a  brow 

The  sun  that  cloud  hath  parted. 

0,  merry  go  tlie  flying  hours. 

Above  a  plain  of  roses, 
And  hope  lies  hid  among  the  flowers 

Where  love  and  faith  reposes. 
And  as  old  Time  with  visnge  storu 

The  year's  book  now  discloses, 
We  give  our  promit^e  wo  will  learn 

True  lessons  ere  it  closes. 


TnOUGIIT  IS  FREE. 

Thought  is  free! 
Chainless  as  the  unfathomed  sea, 
Buoyant  as  the  breath  of  heaven, 
Itapid  as  the  gleaming  levin  : 
It  w;is  bom  before  the  light, 
And  will  last  beyond  the  night. 

Thought  is  free! 
'  Free  as  all  men "s- thoughts  should  be,' 
So  English  Alfred  said; 
So  did  preach  the  martyred  dead 
In  the  land  in  times  of  old. 
Where  truth  bravely  yet  is  told. 


DEEDS  AND  WORDS. 
Whene'er  ft  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  he'p  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 

lUise  us  from  what  is  low! — Lonofellow. 


TIME. 
Think  we.  or  think  we  not,  time  hurries  on 
With  a  rpsi.'-tless,  unremitting  stream  ; 
Yet  tread.s  more  solt  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief. 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pillow. 
Aud  carries  off  his  prize. — Blair. 

:      ,.      ,.         H   TUB   READER. 

-  Hd  are  •■■:■  (  learn  that  Albert  Pike  of  Arkan- 
'litician  and  law^-er,  has  not  yet 
e.  Some  of  our  contemporaries 
,  ■  jes  of  him,  when  the  first  rumor 
•  r  \  ■  East,  and  the  colonel  will  have 
the  same  sort  of  gratification  in  reading  them  that  his 
townsman,  Timothy  Dexter,  did  in  seeing  his  own  fune- 
ral. For  our  part,  we  can  only  wish  he  may  live  a  thou- 
sand years If  it  be  true  that  music  once  heard, 

forever  lingers  in  the  memory,  what  a  legacy  of  delicious 
souvenirs  will  the  Italian  opera  k-avel  We  think  it  is 
Bulwer  who  says  :  '*  It  is  noticeable,  that  to  those  who 
are  much  alive  to  the  elTects  of  music,  airs  and  tunes 
often  come  back,  in  the  commonest  pursuits  of  life,  to 
vex,  as  it  were,  and  haunt  them.  The  music  once  ad- 
mitted to  the  soul,  becomes  also  a  sort  of  spirit,  and 
never  dies.  It  wanders  perturbedly  through  the  halls 
and  galleiies  of  the  memory,  and  is  often  heard  again, 
distinct  and  living,  aa  when  it  fir^^t  displaced  the  wave- 
lets of  the  air  " An  advertisement  in   the   Dublin 

papers  states  that  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  from  September.  1805,  to  April.  1S07,  is  miss- 
ing. Ilis  grace  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  deposited 
these  papers  somewhere  in  Dublin,  on  assuming,  in  1807, 
the  office  of  chief-secretary  for  Ireland.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  boxes  in  some  public  store,  or  bank,  or  in 

fome    private   hou?e   in  Dublin The    Philadelphia 

Pre^8  docs  not  publish  a  very  flattering  obituary  of 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.  It  sa^s  :  '•  If  ever  a  woman  mer- 
ited the  itppcllation  of  Queen  of  the  Dead-heads,  it  was 
Madame  Pfeiffer.  She  expected  to  travel  free  of  expense, 
and  if  she  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  any  one, 
without  being  immedi.itely  invited  to  make  his  house  her 
home,  and  his  purse  her  bank,  she  was  sure  to  chronicle 

his  want  of  hospitiility  in  her  next   book.'' One  of 

our  Canadian  exchanges  says  that  General  Eyre  has  of- 
fered a  prize  to  the  Montreal  Snow  Club,  to  be  awarded 
to  that  member  who  shall  fire  the  greatest  number  of 
snow  balls  in  a  given  time.  The  general  will  never  be 
called  on  to  pay  the  prize— no  man  living  canT^rrasuow- 

bill Dubufc's    portrait  of    Rosa    Bonhcur  is   well 

Fpoken  of  in  the  liondon  Athenieum.  The  face,  so  firm 
aud  masculine,  with  almost  stern  eyes,  close,  sagacious 
mouth,  aud  sprightly,  elevated  eyebrows,  is  beautifully 
engraved,  with  a  truth  and  breadth  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  velvet  jacket,  natty  and  Amazonian;  the  handker- 
chief, »kirt,  and  usual  cloudy  background  are.  of  course, 
shirked  for  economy,  as  pure  line  engraving  is  much  too 
idow.  expensive,  and  genuine  for  an  age  that  strives  at 
quick  profits  and  quick  effects.  The  attendant  short- 
liorned  bull,  on  whose  curled  forelock  this  ftir  Europa 
reot^t  her  whtt«  haodj  no  whit  dismayed,  is  excellently 


wrought  In,  with  Its  full,  tranquil  eye,  short,  stubby 
horns,  and  clotted,  close,  hairy  hide.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  old  Grecian  story,  intended,  if  not  actuttlly  true,  we 
suppose,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  habit,  of  the  old  wo- 
man of  Ephesus.  who,  from  carrying  a  calf  daily  heme 
upon  her  neck,  acquired  the  power  of  carrying  the  same 
calf  when  it  became  a  bull.  But  we  believe  this  quiet- 
looking  runt,  with  the  chestnut  hair  aud  brown  lake  of 
an  eye.  is  a  pet  of  the  painter's,  and  oven  follows  her  in 
country  walks.  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  so  expres.sing  her 
domination  over  the  animal  world,  and  the  little  French 
lady  looks  quite  qucetily  or  high-priest'sh  as  she  plants 
her  dominating  hand  (the  colored  palette  just  off  her 
thumb)  upon  the  frontlet  of  this  bull,  that  seems  stand- 
ing beside  some  Grecian  turf  altar,  doomed  for  sacrifice. 
If  this  were  a  painting  we  should  look  to  see  its  gilded 
crescent  horns  hung  with  garlands  of  sacred  ver- 
vain  The  Farmington,  Me.,  Patriot  .states  that  not 

le.^s  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  of 
dried  apples  have  been  purchased  in  that  village,  of  the 

farmers   in   that  vicinity,  the  present  season The 

most  valuable  span  of  horses  in  the  United  States  are 
said  to  be  owned  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  of  New 
York.     They  are  matched  horses.     They  cost  him  S^TOOO, 

and'he  h;is  been  offered  $9000  for  them The  total 

gold  coinage  of  the  United  States,  including  bars,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  amounted  to  about 
5=52.889.800  29.  The  silver  coinage  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  S8. 533, 286  77.    The  number  of  cents  coined 

was  23,400,000 The  New  Yorkers  enjoy  themselves 

finely  on  the  skating  pond  in  the  new  Central  Park  It 
is  estimated  that  at  one  time  lately  there  were  twelve 
thousand  skaters  and  spectators The  Paris  corre- 
spondent cf  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  speaking  of  an 
eccentric  old  woman  there,  says:  "The  old  hidy  inva- 
riably takes  notes  of  the  weather  on  each  of  the  twelve 
days  that  follow  Christmas  day,  and  carefully  records 
whether  it  has  been  cold,  mild,  fair,  rainy  or  changeable. 
According  to  her.  these  twelve  days  typify  the  twelve 
months  of  the  new  year,  each  of  which  reproduces  the 
weather  of  its  corresponding  day.  The  lady  does  what 
she  sajs  her  father  and  grandfather  did  before  her.  and 
during  the  course  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  over 
which  her  personal  observations  have  extended,  she  has 
never  known  her  criterions   to   prove   deceptive."    We 

don't  believe  in  the  old  lady's  system Mr.  Palraeris 

to  prepare  for  the  family  of  the  late  Gov.  Marcy  a  por- 
trait bust  of  that  distinguished  statesman,  says  the  New 

York  Courier A  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh,  dated 

the  22d  ult.,  says:  "  As  far  as  depends  on  the  emperor 
himself,  the  question  of  emancipation  makes  rapid  pro- 
gress. Uis  majesty  lately  ordered  that  the  serfs  belong- 
ing to  the  mines  placed  under  the  minister  of  finance 
should  be  emancipated  within  the  delay  of  six  months. 
Three  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  carry  this 
order  into  effect:  one,  for  the  workshops  and  peasants  of 
the  government  of  Moscow;  the  second,  for  those  of  the 
circumspection  of   Orenburg;    and   the    third    for  the 

Oural." "  Awful    Gardner,"     the    ex-prize-fighter, 

continues  his  shoe  but-iness  in  Portchester,  N.  Y.  lie 
related  his  experience  recently  in  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Tarrytown,  on  the  occasion  of  a  union  religious  meet- 
ing, held  there  by  the  Flying  Artillery  of  New  York 
city.  This  ''Flying  Artillery,''  by  the  way,  is  a  relig- 
ious not  a  military  corps Edwin  Forest  recently  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  a  reliable  source  to  act  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Music,  New  York,  for  a  limited  number  of  nights, 
the  parties  proposing  to  give  him  a  larger  sum  of  money 
than  was  ever  given  to  any  actor  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  offer  was  refused.  This  certainly  does 
not  indicate  a  great  love  of  money  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Forest.     He  is  wise,  however,  to  rest  awhile  from  his 

arduous  labors Two  young  men,  James  and  William 

Mason,  aged  eighteen  and  twenty,  have  arrived  at  St. 
Louis,  after  being  rescued  from  Wilson's  Island,  in  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  remained  five  days  without  food. 
They  were  raftsmen,  but  a  passing  steamer  scattered 
their  raft,  and  they  clung  to  a  single  timber  till  they 
were  cast  upon  the  island,  where  they  endured  terrible 
sufferings,  and  whence  they  finally  escaped  by  swimming 

to   the   land  on  a  stray  log There  will  be  four 

eclipses  of  the  sun  in  1859,  viz  ,  a  partial  eclipse  on  the 
2d  of  February,  iuvj.'^ible  here;  a  partial  one  the  4th  of 
March,  invi.sible  here;  another  on  the  28th  of  July,  par- 
tial, and  very  small:  it  will  end  at  41  minutes  past  6  in 
the  evening;  another  one,  August  27th,  visible  only  in 

the  Great  Southern  Ocean The  greatest  instance  of 

impudence  on  record  is  that  of  a  Yankee  who  in  an  Ital- 
ian city,  stopped  a  religious  procession,  in  order  to  light 
his  cigar  from  one  of  the  holy  candles.  Ere  the  proces- 
sion  recovered   from   its    astonishment,    the    audacious 

smoker  had  calmly  disappeared A  shrewd  scion  of 

the  Emerald  L«le.  observing,  recently,  a  poultry  dealer  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  market  bufily  engaged  in  chopping 
off  the  spurs  from  the  legs  of  the  turkeys  he  had  on  sale, 
accosted  him  with—"  Misther.  are  jer  sure  that  poulthry 
came  over  the  rulroad?"  •'  What  do  you  want  to  know 
for?''  asked  the  dealer.  *' I  am  afiher  thinking,  if  it 
did."  replied  our  Hibernian  friend,  ''you  might  have 
saved  a  considerable  freight,  if  jou  had  cut  off  the  spurs 
before  the  poulthry  left  Rhode  Island." The  Hart- 
ford Times,  revie^iing  a  recent  lecture  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
that  city,  says:  *•  Emerson  is  the  best  type  of  a  clear, 
crystallized  intellect,  unrlogged  by  interfering  physiciil 
conditions,  of  any  American  author.  In  those  unfitltcr- 
ing  interior  researches  into  the  hidden  law  and  nature  of 
man's  own  essential  pelf— the  ever  eluding  Ego  of  the 
human  soul— Emerson,  to  use  a  vulgar  western  figure  of 
speech,  'dives  deeper,  stays  down  longer,  and  comes 
up   drier,'     than   any   other  such   explorer   of   modern 

times." A  remarkably    sudden   death    occurred   at 

the  Parisian  Italian  Opera  House.  Mercadante's  ''ll 
Oiuramento  "  was  iu  course  of  performance.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  open,  the  tenor,  Viscardo,  stabs  the 
prima  donna,  Elaisa.  At  the  moment  when  this  event 
took  place,  on  Saturday  night,  a  slight  scream  was  heard 
from  a  lady  in  one  of  the  grand  titr  boxes.  Ilcr  friends 
around  her  supposed  she  had  simply  uttered  the  cry  in 
a  moment  of  temporary  excitemetit  on  witnessing  the 
dramatic  events  of  the  stage;  but  her  head  was  seen  to 
droop,  aud  she  wa^  iustantly  removed-     Medical  asbitt- 


ance  soon  arrived;  and  then,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
around,  the  lady  was  declared  to  have  expired.  She  was 
a  person  of  no  ordinary   beauty,  about   thirty  years  of 

age.     Her  name  was  Savere It  is  absurd  in  men  to 

be  constantly  ridiculing  and  denouncing  crinoline.  What 
use  is  it  to  tell  how  a  lady  in  Detroit  who  was  warming 
herself  in  church  at  the  register,  came  near  burning  to 
death  by  the  accidental  ignition  of  her  plentiful  crino- 
line?  The  brigands  iu  Italy  are  quite  abundant  just 

now.  At  Bologna,  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
robberies,  attended  very  often  with  violence,  are  frequent. 
The  Marquis  Pepoli,  a  nephew  of  Prince  Murat,  had  a 
narrow  escape  recently.  He  had  already  taken  his  place 
in  the  diligence  for  Turin,  but  an  incident  preventing  his 
departure,  the  diligence  which  should  have  conveyed  him 
was  stopped  within  a  mile  of  the  city  and  rifled.  AVhy 
the  police  do  not  interfere  is  perhaps  explained  by  the 
following  answer  made  some  time  ago  by  a  chief  brigand, 
who,  being  qucftioued  how  it  happened  that  he  was  left 
unmolested  in  his  vocation,  answered  very  simply  and  in- 
genuously, '•  I  don't  meddle  with  politics." A  vessel 

has  arrived  at  London  bearing  for  the  British  Museum 
100  cases  of  antiquities  from  Halicaruassus  and  Cnidus, 
further  result  of  the  excavation  at  those  places  by  Mr. 
Charles  Newton,  the  British  vice-consul  at  Mytilene ;  also 
about  50  cases  filled  with  similar  treasures  from  Carthage. 
Among  those  from  Cnidus  is  a  gigantic  Hon  of  Parian 
marble,  in  a  crouching  attitude,   measuring  ten  feet  in 

length  by  six  in  height,  and  weighing  eight  tons In 

the  British  House  of  Commons,  half  an  hour's  speech  is 
considered  a  long  one,  and  few  men  would  venture  on 
taking  more  of  the  time  of  that  body.    Suppose  our  Con- 

gi-wsmeu  try  the  same  plan? The  Troy  Times  states 

that  a  lady  fell  on  lliver  Street  recently,  and  on  going 
down  stuck  her  foot  through  one  of  those  cro.^s-barred, 
wire-fenced  affairs  that  the  fair  sex  employ  for  some  pur- 
pose, and — fainted.  She  was  taken  to  an  adjacent  milli- 
ner's shop,  and  on  having  her  foot  taken  "  out  of  chan- 
cery," and  aided  by  restoratives,  she  returned  to  con- 
sciousness and  her  business The  governor  of  Jamai- 
ca has  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  that  island 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  more  regular  aud  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  United  Statt-s. 


Matters  in  General. 

Without  containing  the  record  of  any  one  event  of 
startling  importance,  our  foreign  files,  Briiish  and  con- 
tinental, contain  many  detached  items  of  interest.— Bril- 
liant successes  continue  to  attend  the  operations  of  the 
English  in  India.  Among  these  we  note  the  storming  of 
Birwa  by  Brigadier  Bartur.  Near  Sultanpore,  a  boJy  of 
rebels,  the  old  Nusserabad  Brigade,  which  had  the  au- 
dacity to  approach  the  lioes,  were  beaten  by  Brigadier 
Ilorsford,  with  a  loss  of  eighty  killed,  and  four  guns,  on 
their  part.  Other  minor  engagements  have  illustrated 
the  British  arms.  The  rebels  are  generally  retiring  to 
the  mountain  districts.  The  queen's  proclamation  is 
producing  an  effect. — The  electors  of  Rochdale.  England, 
are  taking  steps  to  ensure  the  return  of  Mr.  Cobden  for 
that  borough  at  the  general  elections  anticipated  next 
spring.— A  war  is  at  present  raging  between  the  univer- 
sity students  and  the  police  at  Cambridge.  The  under- 
graduates have  been  assaulting  the  officers  and  resisting 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Five  of  them 
were  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  fined  X5. — The 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  have  lately  given  a  dinner  to  Lord 
Brougham. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  monument 
to  Hugh  Miller  ha.s  been  laid  at  Cromarty,  the  birth 
place  of  the  eminent  geologist  and  author.  The  monu- 
ment will  consist  of  a  pillar  fifty  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Mr.  Miller. — They  have  bad  excessively 
cold  weather  iu  Italy. — The  Independent  press  of  Madrid 
expresses  unauimousli?  the  opinion  that  the  honor  of 
Spain  has  been  too  much  injured  to  admit  of  the  gov- 
ernment still  employing  negotiations  either  with  Mexico 
or  Morocco. — Advices  from  Naples  state  that  Mount  Vesu- 
vius is  again  in  full  eruption,  and  presents  a  most  mag- 
nificent spectacle  each  night.  The  effect  is  enhanced  by 
the  deep  snows  that  cover  the  mountains. — The  sover- 
eignty of  the  queen  over  India  has  at  last  been  pro- 
claimed at  the  three  presidencies,  and  in  all  the  great 
cities. — The  .spread  of  secret  societies  iu  Ireland  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  government,  and  the  lord- 
Heutcnant  of  Ireland  has  issued  a  proclamation,  warning 
the  people  against  the  illegality  of  those  bodies,  and 
offering  rewards  for  the  detection  of  those  engaged  in 
them  — A  semi-official  paragraph  in  the  French  papers 
may  be  regarded  as  an  imperial  warning  to  the  journals 
of  that  country  to  abstain  from  the  insertion  of  articles 
that  would  provoke  an  ill  feeling  against  Austria. 

A  Veteran  gone. 

Mr.  John  Burton,  who  died  recently  at  East  Barkwith, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  June. 
17'i0.and  thus  lived  in  the  reigns  of  (leorge  II.,  III.,  IV., 
William  IV.,  aud  Victoria.  For  .«evenfy-five  }t'arshe  was 
tenant  of  the  glebe  farm  under  six  successive  rectors  of 
East  Barkwith.  Ho  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength 
and  industry,  being  known,  even  after  he  was  an  old 
man,  to  work  in  the  fields  all  day  and  remain  up  nearly 
ail  night  threshing  corn  for  the  market.  When  more 
than  ninety-six  years  of  age  he  would  walk  to  church 
and  back,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  less  than 
two  years  ago  he  took  the  plough  and  ploughed  for 
about  two  hours.  His  hair  was  still  black  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  and  liis  eyesight  was  so  good  that  he  could 
read  small  print,  iu  church  always  following  the  service 
and  joining  in  the  rcspon.'-cs  with  great  preci>ion.  He 
was  married,  aud  leaves  three  children,  born  at  an  inter- 
val of  ten  years  between  each. 

Potato  Crop  of  Ireland. 

The  Northern  Whig,  speaking  of  the  yield  of  the 
potnto  crop  of  1858,  says  that,  as  a  whole,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  finest  raised  in  Ireland  since  IH-IO,  that  is  five 
years  before  the  fatal  pestilence  developed  itself.  It 
add.s:  *' The  quality  of  this  season's  growth  is  excel- 
lent, and  there  can  be  no  ground  of  couiphiint  from  the 


grower  as  to  price.  Whatever  fluctuations  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  rate  of  breadstuffs,  transactions  in 
potatoes  have  been  unquestionably  remunerative;  and 
even  granting  that  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce  were 
unfit  for  food,  growers  will  still  pocket  fifty  per  cent, 
above  the  amount  realized  in  days  previous  to  the  ex- 
istence of  what  the  croakere  call  the  *  destructive 
malady.'  " 

A  Helio  of  the  Fast. 

The  death  at  Ver.=allles  of  a  mysterious  personage  who 
for  years  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  M'dlle.  de 
Lavalette  de  Lange,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  man,  was 
announced  about  six  months  ago.  Among  the  effects 
left  by  this  person  WdS  a  magnificent  counterpane,  in  old 
guipure,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  the  Initials  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Queen  Marie  Therese.  and  the  arms  of 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood.  As  this  object  wag 
known  to  have  belonged  to  the  palace  at  Versailles,  and 
to  have  disappeared  in  the  great  revolution,  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  director-general  of  the  museums, 
aud  is,  by  order  of  the  minister  of  state,  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  of  sovereigns  Iu  the  Louvre. 

France. 

The  emperor's  position  toward  Montalembert  Is  com- 
pletely compromised,  and  as  destitute  of  good  sense  as 
of  dignity.  He  attempted  to  play  with  Montalembert  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  the  ordinary  "  reds  "  he  des- 
patches with  so  little  ceremony  to  Cayenne.  But  ho 
soon  found  he  bad  fallen  upon  a  differctit  kind  of  man. 
He  was  going  to  let  Montalembert  feel  his  power  and  then 
magnanimously  pardon  him.  But  IMontalembert  also  is 
a  power  in  France,  for  he  is  not  only  the  emperor's  equal 
in  intelligence,  but  he  represents  a  great  principle  which 
has  been  outraged  in  this  prosecution,  and  of  which  he 
is  the  defender. 

War  on  Crinoline. 

At  the  Liverpool  sessions  lately,  William  Uuntingdon, 
a  baker  and  flour  dealer,  was  charged  with  having  as- 
saulted two  young  ladies  in  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool,  and 
cut  off  the  crinoline  of  the  elder  one.  at  the  same  tlmo 
exclaiming,  "  These  hoops,  there  hoops,  I  cannot  toler- 
ate them,''  or  words  of  similar  import.  Shortly  after 
the  prisoner's  examination  before  the  police  magistrate, 
when  he  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  his  friends  de- 
clared that  the  real  perpetrator  of  the  outrnge,  an  Irish 
lunatic,  who  had  escaped  from  Newry,  had  been  captured 
in  Liverpool  and  immured  in  a  local  lunatic  asylum. 

British.  Museum. 

A  new  room  has  been  opened  to  the  public  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  containing  an  extremely  interesting  collec- 
tion of  foreign  plants  and  seeds— sections  of  the  trunks 
of  trees,  showing  their  structure,  and  specimens  of 
woods,  British  and  foreign,  polished  and  unpolished. 
These  objects  represent,  principally,  the  vegetation  of 
southern  climates. 

Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  affirms  positively  that 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  did  declare  to  his  army  that  It 
must  hold  it.^^elf  ready  to  march  into  Lombardy  in  the 
spring.  The  discontent  in  Lombardy  is  profound,  and  a 
medal  is  in  secret  circulation  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy." 

Madame  Barrot. 

Madame  Barrot,  the  mother  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  and 
MM.  Ferdinand  and  Adolphe  Barrot,  died  lately  in 
Paris  at  the  age  of  93  years.  She  was  the  widow  of  the 
M.  Barrot  who  voted  in  the  convention  banishiug  Louis 
XVI,  instead  of  beheading  him. 

Valuable  Bequest. 

The  late  daughter  of  Madame  Roland,  the  famous 
revolutionary  heroine,  bequeathed  the  manuscripts  of 
her  mother  s  memoirs  to  the  Imperial  Library.  They 
have  been  deposited  there. 

Mazzini. 

Mazzini  has  wiittcn  a  long  letter,  the  object  of  which 
appears  to  be  to  convince  his  followers  that  the  Pied- 
montese  monarchy  can  never  give  to  them  the  unity  tbey 
demand. 


\ 


NEW   iUBLICATIONS. 

Wild  Sports  is  the  Far  West.  Bv  Frcderiok  Gers- 
TACKER.  liostoa:  Crosby.  Nichols  &  Co.  ]'2iiio.  pp. 
398      1859. 

Thi.'!  work  is  by  a  Gfrman,  and  is  rcnlly  a  most  vivid 
and  exciiioK  picture  of  our  western  pport.'J,  nod  must 
prove  particularly  interesting  to  our  younpr  people.  It 
is  issued  in  elegant  .«t\le.  and  illustrated  by  eight  full 
paged  engravings,  roiorcd  in  oil,  from  de.^igns  by  Harri- 
son Weir. 

IIesper,  the  TIome-Spirit.  A  xlmpff  i^tori/  of  Hmifehnlil 
Laljor  mill  Lnve.  H\  Kuzabeth  DoTEN.  ijoston  :  Abel 
Tompkins.  38  and  40  Cornhill. 

The  name  of  the  lady  authoress  of  this  pleasant  little 
volume  is  a  sufRcieut  guarantee  for  its  exeellenee.  while 
a  glance  at  its  clear  and  well-printed  pages  shows  us  a 
story  of  excieding  beauty,  and  life-like  truthfulness, 
simple,  impressive  and  natural  It  forms  avolume  pecu- 
liarly adap  ed  to  Sunday  School  libraiies. 

roEMS.     By   Fraxces   Anne  Kembie.    Boston :  Ticknor 

&  Fields.     12nio.     pp.  312.     LSWI. 

Our  Boston  publishers  have  clothed  the  productions 
of  iMrs.  Kemblc's  mu.«e  iu  an  exquisite  garb,  which  great- 
ly enhances  the  pleasure  of  reading  them.  In  these 
poems  a  vast  range  of  subjects  is  treated  with  versatility, 
power  and  the  Bro  of  true  genius.  The  .-inger  writes 
poweifiiUy,  becau.=e  she  has  felt  deeply,  while  her  warm 
sympathies  with  the  beautiful  and  true  impart  agraee  to 
every  line.    The  versitication  shows  her  a  u.i.*  tress  of  ait. 

The  Modern-   Cook.      By  CitiRi.Es   Ki.me   FnAxrATEi.ti. 

Philadelphia;  T.  B.  I'etcrsou  &  Brothers.     8vo.    pp. 

585.     1859. 

This  fine  volume,  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Carcuie.  and  late  chief  cook  to  (Juci^n  Victoria,  is  a  per- 
fect encyclopedia  o!  French  cookery,  minute  iu  its  de- 
tails, and  illustrated  by  sixty-Ino  eiigriiviiiiis.  It  has 
gone  through  nine  editions  in  London,  where  the  demand 
outruns  the  supply.  Kvery  housekeeper  should  have  it. 
For  sale  by  Cro.-by,  ^'icllols  &  Co. 

HIjjsjc, — '■  too  Comic  Songs.  Music  and  Words."  Such 
is  the  attractive  title  of  a  publication  by  Oliver  Dit.«on  & 
Co., of  this  city.  The  .^elections  ate  excellent  arid  comprise 
many  valuable  copyright  pieces,  the  whole  allulding  an 
eodlesj  fund  of  amusement  for  fecial  circles. 
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IStiitorial  IBclange. 

The  pleasing  Life- of  Sir  I'liilip  Sidney,  just 
issued  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  was  written  by  Mrs. 

Sarah  M.  Davis  of  Syracuse. At   Oshkosb, 

Wis.,  as  Charles  Martin  and  his  son,  a  briglit  lad 
of  si.x  years,  were  looking  at  the  operations  of  a 
steamboat  engine,  the  boy  had  his  head  caught 
by  a  crank,  that  severed  it  instantly  from  the 
body.  He  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  his  father, 
whose   anguish   may   be   better  imagined   than 

described  . The  descendants  of  General  Israel 

I'utnam  have  presented  to  the  Putnam  Phalanx 
of  Hartford,  a  fine  banner,  bearing  a  portrait  of 

the  old  hero. A  negro  in   Virginia  last  week 

came  near  being  suffocated  to  death  by  having, 
while  asleep,  a  lot  of  tobacco,  which  was  being 
hea])cd  up,  thrown  upon  him,  amounting  in 
weight  to  about  a  tliousand  pounds.  When  dis- 
covered he  bad  lost  the  entire  use  of  his  limbs 
and  was  supposed  to  bo  dead. Deputy  Mar- 
shal Tyler  has  been  held  at  Detroit  to  answer  a 
charge  of  murder,  for  killing  Captain  Jones,  of 

thi>  brig  Concord. The  wife  of  Hon.  Freeman 

H.  Morse,  member  of  Congress  from  Bath,  Me., 
fell  upon  an  icy  sidewalk  a  day  or  two  since  and 
one    of   her    legs    was    bioken    badly    by   tlio 

fall. The  author  of  Earnest  Carroll,  is  stated 

by  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
I'ribunc  to  bo  Mr.  Henry  Greenough  of  Cam- 
bridge.  The   village  school  district  of  Ded- 

liam,   in   the  Spring,   will  erect  a    new  school 

hi>usc,   at  the  cost  of  nearly  $17,000. The 

Albany  Knickerbocker  says  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  good  sleighing  in  that  city,  the  demand  for 
buffalo  robes  and  red-cheeked  girls  will  increase 

wonderfully. At    the    last    session    of    the 

llecorder's  Court  in  Chicagj,  twenty-eight  men 

received  passports  to  the  state  prison. Berang- 

or's  library  is  about  to  be  sold  by  auction.  His 
library  was  very  extensive,  for  all  modern  au- 
thors of  repute  sent  him  presentation  copies  of 
their  works.  Thiers,  Lamartine,  Lamennais, 
George  Sand,  Alexander  Dumas,  Michelet, 
Augustin  Thierry,  Casimir  Delavigne,  Victor 
Hugo  and  many  others,  signed  their  names  in 
their  title  page  to  complimentary  lines  dedicated 
to  the  great  lyric  j)oet  of  France. The  high- 
est honors  would  appear  too  dearly  bought  to 

our  honest  men,  if  purchased  by  business. A 

farmer  on  the  Wabash  has  made  four  hundred 
gallons  of  molasses  from  the  sugar  cane  grown 
on  a  single  acre  of  ground  the  past  season.  The 
molasses  selling  readily  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon, 
gives  him  two  hundred  dollars  as  the  return  of 

his   crop  on   a   single  acre. An   attempt  to 

poison  Ristori,  the  Italian  actress,  in  a  glass 
of  water,  was  laely  made  at  Reggio,  Mo- 
dena. Those  nations  whose  moderation  in- 
duces them  to  love  peace,  are  most  formidable 

when  they  make  war. The  Sunday  evening 

services  at  the  New  York  theatres  attract  crowds. 

Those  services  are  free  to  all It  is  said  that, 

throughout   the  world,   three  thousand  persons 

arc  born  and  die  every  hour. A  steam  plough 

is  now  used  on  Prince  Albert's  farm  near  Wind- 
sor, and  is  said  to  work  very  well. The  terri- 
ble and  inexorable  hardship  of  the  rich,  is  the 

source  of  almost  all  human  misery. Madame 

Anna  Bishop  is  giving  concerts  in  London. 
She  retains  her  good  looks  and  sings  as  well  as 

ever. When  once  the  crop  of  beneficence  has 

been  tasted,  it  appears  so  sweet  that  we  always 

cling  to  it. A  woman  eighty  years  old  was 

picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Providence  lately,  so 
much  intoxicated  that  she  could  not  help  herself. 
In  her  pocket  was  found  an  empty  rum  bottle, 
and  by  her  side  was   a  basket   of  cold   victuals, 

which  she  had  begged. Sonora  is  said  to  have 

one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in  the  known 

world. It  has  been  held  in  England,  that  if  a 

railroad  company  take  charge  of  a  dog,  and 
agree  to  deliver  him  at  a  certain  place,  they  are 
answerable  for  his  safely,  even  though  he  break 
the  chain  oy  which  his  master  has  secured  him  ; 
further,  that  their  ticket  to  the  owner  requiring 
that  the  dog  should  be  securely  fastened,  is  not 
such  a  special  contract  as  would  save  them,  as  it 
is  their  duty  to  sec  that  the  fastening  is  se- 
cure.  The  census  of  Oregon  shows  that  there 

are  42,000  inhabitants  and  9900  voters. The 

State  of  Arkansas  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
banks  or  bank  notes.  Gold  and  silver  are  her 
currency.  During  the  two  last  years  the  in- 
crease in  her  taxable  property  has  been 
$29,115,203;  she  owes  but  one  debt,  $616,000, 
and  that  is  not  due  before  1868;  she  is  building 
railroads;  is  establishing  gocd  schools;  makes 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 
and   has   taxable   property  to    the   amount    of 


$90,873,248. The   females    in    Greenland,  a 

quaint  writer  asi^crts,  wear  necklaces    made  of 

links  of  sausages ! A  private  letter  from  a 

citizen  of  Bath,  Me.,  now  in  England,  says : 
"  The  ship  owners  near  New  Castle  are  trying 
to  induce  government  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels 
from  engaging  in  the  English  coasting  trade,  and 
the  carrying  between  England  and  her  colonies 
because  the  United  States  will  not  allow  Eng- 
lish vessels  to  compete  in  their  coasting 
trade." A  large  quarry  of  slate  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Leeds,  Cower  Canada. In  a  recent 

case  in  England,  on  the  subject  of  the  auction 
purchase  of  a  horse.  Lord  Campbell  said,  that 
"  if  an  owner  bid  at  an  auction,  a  real  bidder,  to 
whom  the  lot  was  knocked  down,  might  avoid 
the  contract,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  im- 
posed upon,  and  his  bid  forced  up  to  an  improper 

mark." A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 

Press  suggests  that  the  $12.5,000  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  jmrchase,  for  the  nation,  of  Mount 
Vernon,   should  be   supplied  out  of  the  public 

revenue. Col.  Albert  Pike  hunts  wild  grouse 

in  the  Indian  country  west  of  Arkansas  with  a 
piece  of  artillery,  a  six  pounder,  which  he  hauls 
into  the  prairie,  loads  with  a  pound  of  powder 
and  a  quarter  of  a  bag  of  turkey  and  swan  shot, 
and  lets  drive  into  the  flocks  at  200  yards,  and 
never  misses.     In   one   shot  he  killed  38,  and 

crippled  any  number  more. As  an  illustration 

of  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  business  facili- 
ties in  this  city,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the 
houses  on  Bussey  place,  recently  sold  to  make 
way  for  warehouses,  were  erected  less  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  Mr. 
Bryant,  the  architect  who  then  drew  a  plan  of  the 
houses,  is  now  making  plans  of  structures  that 
are  to  take  their  place. 


<     m-»  <w    > 


GR.VPE  GROWING  IN  NEW  \ORK. 

Mr.  Andrew  Reisinger,  a  vinedresser  of  forty 
years'  experience,  settled  some  years  ago  in  the 
town  ot  Pulteney,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1854  procured  from  Ohio  six  thousand  cuttings 
of  the  Catawba  grape,  which  he  planted,  four  feet 
apart,  on  land  well  trenched  and  subsoiled, 
and  in  1857,  from  an  area  of  less  than  an  acre, 
pressed  three  hundred  gallons  ot  juice.  Last 
spring  he  increased  his  area  of  grape  culture  by 
an  acre  and  a  half,  and  from  an  acre  of  older  vines 
(one-eighth  only  two  years  planted)  pressed  six 
hundred  gallons  of  juice,  beside  keeping  four 
hundred  pounds  of  grapes  to  show  to  buyers  of 
cuttings  the  quality  ot  the  truit. 


>  * .^  » 


Wkioht  of  a  million  dollars  in  gold. 
In  answer  to  the  question  "  what  is  the  weight  of 
a  million  dollars  in  gold  ;"  an  officer  of  the  mint 
calculates  as  follows  :  The  weight  ot  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  of  United  States  currency  in  gold, 
is  53,750  troy  ounces.  This  makes  4479  pounds, 
2  ounces — or  nearly  two  tons  and  a  quarter, 
reckoning  2000  pounds  only  to  each  ton.  As 
weighty  as  this  is,  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
amount  were  offered  to  anybody  who  would  lift 
it,  there  would  be  enough  persons  lound  ready 
to  break  their  necks  in  the  vain  attempt. 


MuNiFicENi  Libekaliiy. — At  the  latc  meet- 
ing of  the  Alabama  Baptist  Convention  at 
Gainsville,  it  Wiis  announced  that  Jeremiah  H. 
Brown,  Esq  ,  of  Sumpter  county,  Alabama, 
would  support  as  many  as  fifty  one  theological 
students  at  Howard  College,  allowing  to  each 
$250.  This  would  make  $12,750  a  year  given 
by  this  liberal  gentleman.  Howard  College  is  a 
Baptist  Seminary  at  Marion. 


Very  obliging  — When  the  Khan  of  Tar- 
tary  has  finished  his  horse-steaks,  a  herald  pro- 
claims that  all  the  other  princes  of  the  earth  can 
go  to  dinner;  when  he  becomes  a  little  more 
civilized,  we  suppose  the  herald  will  be  instruct- 
ed to  cry  out,  bejbrc  dinner — "  Gentlemen,  don't 
wait  tor  me  '." 


Photogkai'iiic  Engraving. — Mr.  Fox  Tal- 
bot, the  inventor  of  the  well  known  "  paper 
process"  of  photography,  has  just  been  invent- 
ing a  new  process  of  engraving  by  light  on  plates 
of  copper,  steel,  or  zinc. 


Gold  Canals. — There  have  been  built  4405 
miles  of  canals  for  gold-washing,  in  the  State  of 
California,  during  the  last  five  years.  These  ar- 
tificial Pactoluses  pay  well.  .^ 


Jdst  so.— If  a  young  lady  has  a  purse  wiJi 
two  ends— silver  in  one  end,  and  gold  in  the 
other— she  is  sure  to  open  the  gold  end  first. 


The  IMemoirs  of  Philip  II.,  by  Prescott,  will, 
it  is  believed,  extend  to  at  least  five  volumes. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  are  said  to  have  concen- 
trated 100,000  men  round  the  capital  against  the 
French  and  Spanish. 

The  sum  of  S.'iOO  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
citj'  of  Hartford  for  the  support  of  the  orphans  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  on  Church  Street. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  has  been  lately  visited 
by  several  severe  tempests,  by  which  consid- 
erable property  has  been  injured  and  crops 
destroyed. 

There  are  now  thirty-six  coast  survey  parties 
in  the  f^eld  and  afloat — on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
eighteen  ;  on  the  Gulf  coast,  twelve  ;  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  six. 

The  monument  which  the  State  of  Louisiana 
is  erecting  on  the  New  Orleans  battle  ground, 
has  now  reached  the  height  of  CO  feet.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  and  will  be  150  feet  high  when 
completed. 

A  lady  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  recently  claimed 
$6000  damages  from  a  gentleman  for  having 
kissed  her.  The  gentleman,  however,  concluded 
it  would  be  chca|ier  to  be  married  at  once,  and 
healed  the  breach  without  the  aid  of  the  lawyers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
Yale  College,  Gov.  Buckingham,  who  is  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  the  corporation,  tendered 
to  the  treasurer  a  draft  on  the  State  tre.isury  for 
his  salary  as  governor,  $1100,  during  this  year. 

Mr.  A.  Barrett,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  has 
shipped  at  Ireland  for  America  almost  all  the 
prize  stock  he  could  get  from  the  late  royal  shows 
in  England  and  France.  The  entire  stock  is 
valued  at  £5000.  The  freight  alone  will  cost 
.£1000. 

In  the  case  tried  at  Jersey  City,  when  the 
question  was  raised  whether  the  wardrobe  of  the 
wife  could  be  sold  to  satisfy  a  claim  against  the 
husband,  the  jury  disagreed.  It  is  understood 
that  ten  were  against  the  legality  of  such  a  claim 
and  two  for  it. 

Charles  Lamb  has  always  been  highly  appre- 
ciated in  this  country.  At  a  sale  of  autographs 
in  New  York,  the  first  loaf  of  a  letter,  addressed 
by  him  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  sold  for  six  dollars,  and 
the  purchaser  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
twelve  rather  than  be  disappointed. 

The  New  York  Albion  says  :  "  The  'gems  ' 
of  American  engraving  are  to  be  found  on  those 
little  dirty  foul-smelling  bits  of  paper,  some  of 
which  you  must  part  with  when  you  purchase 
your  holiday  gifts."  1  here's  a  compliment  for 
Isaac  Cary,  JEsq. 

In  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  indictments 
were  being  found  against  professional  gamblers, 
and  they  were  generally  fleeing  to  escape  arrest. 
Many  of  the  worst  of  the  tribe  had  made  good 
their  escape  to  the  South  and  to  New  York  by 
tlic  latest  steamer. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  man  in  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
who  employs  several  hundred  hens,  for  their 
"  board  and  clothes,"  to  lay  eggs  for  him,  from 
the  proceeds  of  whose  labor  he  derives  a  hand- 
some support,  and  is  enabled  to  lay  off  and  play 
the  gentleman. 

A  heavy  load  of  freight  was  received  recently 
at  the  Lynchburg  depot  of  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee Railroad,  from  the  west,  comprising  six 
cars  of  wheat,  1302  bushels;  thirteen  cars  of 
hogs,  182,000  pounds;  one  car  ot  flour,  64  bar- 
rels ;  nine  cars  of  miscellaneous,  120,000  pounds. 

Three  children  of  Joshua  Jackson,  of  Brown 
county,  Texas,  were  lately  captured  by  the  In- 
dians. The  two  youngest,  a  boy  of  eleven  and 
a  girl  of  nine,  succeeded  in  escaping  ;  but  the 
third,  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  killed 
and  scalped  by  her  captors. 

It  is  said  that  a  locomotive  in  Cincinnati,  com- 
ing in  violent  contact  with  another  engine,  was 
started  along  with  such  force  and  velocity  that  it 
bounded  through  an  eighteen  inch  brick  wall, 
timbers  and  all,  leaped  across  the  road  tracks, 
and  brought  up  in  a  huge  pile  ot  coal  in  a  yard 
adjoining. 

In  Detroit,  Michigan,  two  German  emigrants, 
brochers-in-law,  named  Miller  and  Choener,  quar- 
relled about  the  influence  exerted  by  one  over  the 
other  in  bringing  him  to  this  country,  and  the 
disastrous  results.  Exasperated  at  last  beyond 
endurance,  Miller  seized  a  gun,  fired  it,  and 
killed  Choener  instantly. 

The  Atlantic  cable,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
seems  fairly  to  have  given  up  the  ghost.  We 
have  no  news  whatever  about  it  now  either  from 
Do  Sauty  or  Saward.  The  offices  at  Valentia 
Bay,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters, are  closed  for  the  present ;  and  all  at- 
tempts at  carrying  on  the  working  seems  to  be 
suspended. 

S.  J.  Stanwood,  who  has  but  one  leg  and  uses 
a  crutch,  teaching  school  at  Bungernuck,  a  dis- 
trict in  Brunswick,  Me.,  was  assaulted  by  a  pu- 
pil about  18  years  old  whom  he  attempted  to 
keep  after  school  as  long  as  ho  had  absented 
himseif  over  time  at  recess.  The  assailant  seized 
the  teacher's  crutch,  knocked  him  down  with  it 
and  beat  him  severely  over  the  head. 

In  East  Corinth,  Me.,  just  as  the  people  were 
going  to  church,  the  alarm  was  given  that  a  bear 
was  making  free  with  a  neighbor's  sheepfold. 
Leaving  the  women  in  care  of  the  deacons,  the 
males  of  the  three  denominations  of  churches 
went  in  pursuit  of  Bruin,  and  after  a  long  chase 
and  hani  struggle  succeeded  in  despatching  him. 
The  "varmint"  weighed  over  two  hundred 
pounds. 


^antjs  of  ©oltj. 


Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

tears. —  W</r(l,';iruil/i. 

...  No  accusation  should  be  advanced  ex- 
cept upon  proof  probably  sutHcient  to  sustain  it. 
Dovce. 

....  The  only  real  thing  on  earth,  I  have 
always  felt,  was  love;  love,iiiider  all  its  forms. 
L'liiiiirtine. 

....  The  world  is  the  best  book  of  women  ; 
when  they  read  ill  in  it,  it  is  their  fault  or  somo 
passion  blinds  them. — liotisscau. 

...  Folly  bears  more  commentators  than 
wisdom  perhaps  because  her  works  are  more  nu- 
merous.— Bmpi;. 

....  Women  are  indebted  to  us  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  faults ;  we  arc  indebted  to  them  for 
most  of  our  good  qualities. —  L'harUs  LcmcsU. 

....  The  merit  of  women  is  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  after  the  honeymoon.  AVe  must 
marry  them  to  know  what  they  are  worth. — Jean 

Paul. 

....  That  which  I  have  found  the  best  recre- 
ation, both  to  my  mind  and  body,  whensoever 
either  of  them   stands   in  need  of  it,  is  music. 

Bishop  Df-irridr/c. 

With  women  immorality  almost  always 
springs  from  the  direst  necessity,  whereas  with 
men  it  always  comes  from  a  vicious  inclin- 
ation.—  Mrimt. 

....  There  is  a  corporeal  lightness  which  all 
men  have  experienced  at  the  moment  when  first 
love  has  transferred  their  life  to  another  being. 

BaJuir. 

....  Wo  arc  taught  to  clothe  our  minds  as  we 
do  our  bodies,  after  the  fashion  in  vogue;  and  it  is 
accounted  fantasticalness,  or  something  worse, 
not  to  do  so. — Lode. 

....  Ask  a  man  for  protection  or  assistance, 
that  instant  you  make  out  his  indictment,  unless 
'twas  impossible  for  him  to  have  discovered  that 
you  stood  in  need  of  either. — Zimmtrmann. 

....  Love  is  like  what  is  called  the  Milky 
Way  in  heaven,  a  brilliant  mass  formed  by  thou- 
sands of  little  stars,  of  which  each  perhaps  is 
nebulous. — BryJe  Strndlud. 

.  ■  .  Armies,  thougli  always  the  supporters  and 
tools  of  absolute  power,  fc.r  the  time  being,  are 
always  the  destroyers  of  it,  too  ;  by  frequently 
changing  the  hands  in  which  they  think  proper 
to  lodge  it. —  Chisttrjkld. 

....  There  exists  in  the  consolation  given  by  a 
woman,  a  delicacy  which  has  always  something 
motherly,  far  sighted  and  complete;  but  when, 
to  these  words  of  peace  and  hope  are  joined  the 
grace  of  gesture,  that  eloquence  of  love  which 
goes  to  the  heart,  and  patticularly  when  the 
benefactress  is  beautiful,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist. — Balzac. 


Jofeer's  5Jutrget. 

An  advertisement  in  a  provincial  paper  begins 
thus :  "  To  lot  for  ever,  or  longer,  if  required." 

A  correspondent  wants  to  ki    ~"  "''"xl^or  con- 
sidering  the  great  utility  of  th' 
not  wrong  to  call  it  "  a  waste 

The  man  who  undertook 
bor's  prospects,  used  too  sho 
blown  up  himself. 

Ciiriositic.'i  iraiitfd. — 1.  A  hliii'.''e  frrr  :  V.b'I'-  >  f 
grass.  2.  A  letter  written  wiin  a  tun  ^,^.,x.  „. 
A  feather  from  the  wing  of  a  hospital. 

The  man  who  "  took  a  walk  "  the  other  day, 
brought  it  back  again  ;  but  the  next  day  he  look 
a  ride,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

A  brother  editor  tells  us  that  when  he  was  in 
prison  for  libelling  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  was 
requested  by  the  jailor  to  give  the  prison  a  puff'. 

A  wag  once  remarked  with  a  very  grave  coun- 
tenance, that,  however  prudent  and  virtuous 
young  widows  might  be,  he  had  seen  many  a 
widowerr." 

A  Hottentot  got  up  a  painting  of  heaven.  It 
was  inclosed  with  a  fence  made  of  sausages,  while 
the  counter  was  occupied  with  a  fountain  that 
sent  forth  pot-pie. 

A  retired  schoolmaster  excuses  his  passion  for 
angling  by  saying  that,  from  constant  habit,  ho 
never  feels  quite  himself  unless  he's  handling  the 
rod. 

A  theological  writer  concludes  that  Noah's 
Ark,  as  none  of  the  ancient  paintings  ot  it  ex- 
hibit any  paddle-wheels,  must  have  been  a  screw 
propeller. 

A  young  clergyman  who  found  it  impossible 
to  provide  for  himself  and  family  with  his  very 
slender  income,  wrote  to  his  friend,  "Dear 
Frank,  1  must  part  with  my  living  to  save  my 
life." 

In  a  convention  of  females,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  whatever  is  voted  upon  is  always  passed  by 
a  l.aiidnnmc  majority.  Upon  the  question  of 
matrimony,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  pro- 
nounced a  lie. 

Voltaire  had  a  perfect  horror  of  inquisitive 
persons.  He  said  to  one  of  these ;<"«7«)s,  "  Sir, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  but  I  give  you  fair 
warning,  i  know  nothing  about  what  you  are 
going  to  ask  me." 

A  druggist  sent  his  Irish  porter  into  a  dark- 
ened cellar ;  soon  after,  hearing  a  noise,  he  went 
to  the  opening  and  called  out,  "  Patrick,  keep 
your  eyes  skinned!"  "  Och  !  divil  an  eye," 
roared  Pat,  "  but  it's  my  nose  that's  skint 
entirely." 
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STREET    FOUNTAIN   IN   ALGIERS. 


FOUNTAIN    IN    THE    SMALL    SQUARE,  ALGIERS. 


FOUNTAINS   IN  ALGIERS. 

We  present  herewith  sketches  of  two  fountains 
in  Algiers,  as  interesting  specimens  of  Moorish 
architecture.  The  most  ornamental  fountain  of 
the  two  is  in  the  Court  of  the  Treasury — for- 
merly the  Barracks  of  the  Janissaries.  It  is  al- 
most the  only  one  of  its  kind  now  remaining  in 
Algiers.     It  consists  of  a  stone  tank,  with  a  mar- 


ble basin  in  the  centre,  and  has  a  conduit  round 
it,  and  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  canopy,  consist- 
ing of  a  dome  supported  by  four  columns,  and 
round  the  dome  a  sloping  tiled  roof  projects, 
which  is  upheld  at  each  corner  by  a  column. 
The  tiles  are  painted  green,  the  woodwork  a 
bright  yellow,  and  the  columns  red  and  green. 
Algiers  has  heretofore  been  without  good  water. 


MONASTERY   OF  CETINJE,  MONTENEGRO. 

The  spirited  scene  below  represents  a  group 
of  Montenegrins  engaged  in  making  cartridges 
in  a  cloister  of  the  old  monastery  at  Ceutinjc,  or 
Cetinje,  the  capital  of  Montenegro.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Turks  into  their  little  independent 
country,  the  bloody  struggles  that  ensued,  and 
the  stir  the  affair  created  in  European  cabinets, 


must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Mon- 
tenegro {literally  "Black  Mountain"),  is  an 
independent  country  of  European  Turkey,  under 
the  protection  of  Russia,  bounded  cast  by  Herze- 
govina and  Austrian  Albania,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  Turkish  Albania.  Its  ruler,  the  Vladika, 
is  high  priest,  civil  governor,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  which  is  well  organized. 
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HON.  CH.\RLES  HALE, 

SptakfT  of  the  Massachusetts  Hotise  0/  Represftttativts. 
The  accompanyinp;  portrait  was  drawn  express- 
ly for  us  by  Homer  from  a  photograph  rcfcntly 
taken  by  Mr.  S.  Masury,  289  Washington  Street, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  Pierce.  The  subject 
of  our  sketch  was  born  in  Boston,  June  7,  1831, 
and  is  consenuently  in  his  28th  year.  Ho  is  tlio 
youngest  son  of  Hon.  Nathan  Hale  (sou  of  Kev. 
Enoch  Hale  of  Westhampton,  Massachusetts, 
and  nephew  of  Nathan  Hale,  tlie  "  patriot  spy  " 
of  the  Revolution)  and  Sarah  Preston  Everett, 
sister  of  Edward  Everett.  After  recoivinji:  the 
usual  course  of  instruction  at  several  excellent 
private  schools,  he  entered  the  Winthrop  Public 
School,  and  afterwards  the  Public  Latin,  where 
ho  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and 
ability,  and  whore  ho  received  the  Franklin 
medal  in  1846.  He  forthwith  joined  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in 
regular  course  in  1850.  We  next  find  him  en- 
gaged as  usher  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  and 
while  thus  occupied  he  established 
a  weekly  literary  paper,  entitled 
"  To-day,"  which  was  well  con- 
ducted and  respectably  successful. 
It  contained  many  spirited  and  val- 
uable papers  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor  and  other  writers,  chiefly 
young  men  like  himself  just  com- 
mencing their  career.  This  publi- 
cation was  discontinued,  however, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year, 
18.')2,  and  Charles  joined  his  father, 
Hon.  Nathan  Hale,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  oldest  daily  paper  in  the  city, 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
senior  editor  since  1814.  Several 
other  establishments  have  been 
from  time  to  time  merged  in  the 
Advertiser,  such  a.s  the  Patriot, 
Chronicle,  Gazette  and  Centincl. 
The  paper  has  always  maintained 
a  high  character  as  a  first-class 
commercial  journal,  distinguished 
moreover  by  the  excellence  of  its 
editorial  articles  and  the  accuracy 
of  its  information.  In  the  latter 
respect  we  know  of  no  sheet 
that  for  so  great  a  length  of  time 
has  exhibited  more  scrupulous  care 
in  the  collation  and  statement  of 
news.  It  has  never  published  fly- 
ing rumors  one  day,  to  be  followed 
by  retraction.s  or  cxi)lanations  llm 
next,  and  has  thus  become  stand- 
ard authority,  and  acquired  an  his- 
torical value  as  a  faithful  record  of 
the  times.  The  same  caution  has 
been  exercised  in  treating  of  new 
enterprises  and  projects,  yet  not- 
withstanding its  conservative  char- 
acter, no  one  can  fairly  charge  it 
with  having  been  in  the  rear  of  the 
great  movements  of  the  age  who 
remembers  that  it  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  railroads  of  this  country,  and 
that  the  learned  and  elaborate  arti- 
cles dedicated  to  that  enterprise  in 
its  columns  would  fill  volumes. 
Siiice  the  youthful  energy  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  junior  editor  have 
been  added  to  the  learning  and  ex- 
perience of  the  senior,  it  has  fully 
kept  pace  with  the  ever-advancing 
standard  of  journalism  and  the 
growing  wants  of  the  public.  We 
consider  Mr.  Charles  Hale  as  one 
of  the  most  hard-working  of  that 
proverbially  hard-working  class  o( 
men,  the  daily  editors,  fie  is  thor- 
oughly versed  in  all  the  details  of 
ncwspaperdom,  editorial,  business 
and  mechanical.  Ho  can  oven  set 
type  upon  occasion,  having  when  a 
school  boy  learned  to  do  so  as  an 
amusement.  There  are  occasions 
when  the  art  of  Faust  does  an 
editor  yeoman's  service.  It  has 
recently  been  announced  that  Mr. 
Charles  Hale  has  completed,  at  an 
expense  of  $40,000,  the  re-pur- 
chase of  half  of  the  property, 
which  had  previously  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  family,  but  is  now 
reclaimed.  The  various  depart- 
ments of  the  paper  are  now  in  able 
hands ;  and  it  has  an  excellent 
corps  of   correspondents,    foreign 


and  domestic.  The  political  life  of  Mr.  Hale 
began  in  1855,  when  he  wa.s  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  18.56,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  city  of  Boston.  Ho  has  been  three 
times  reelected,  and  is  accordingly  now  entering 
on  his  fourth  legislative  term."  In  tliese  days  of 
"  rotation,"  four  years  is  a  tolerably  long  ser- 
vice, and  when  we  consider  that  lie  has  been  reg- 
ularly employed  as  a  reporter  of  legislative  de- 
bates for  a  portion  of  every  year,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, from  1846  until  the  time  he  entered  the 
House  as  a  member,  we  need  not  bo  surprised 
that,  although  young  in  years,  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  possessed  of  sufficient  experience  to 
induce  the  House  to  elect  him  as  their  speaker, 
by  a  strong  vote,  nearly  one  luiU  of  the  opposi- 
tion uniting  with  all  the  members  of  his  own 
party  in  giving  him  their  sutfrages.  He  received 
185  against  17  for  all  others.  Ho  is  the  young- 
est speaker  which  the  House  has  ever  had,  being 
only  about  28  years  of  age.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Hale  will  fill  the  eminent  position  to 


which  he  has  been  elected  with  honor  and  suc- 
cess. He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  parliamentary 
rules,  prompt,  cautious  and  impartial,  and  is 
well  posted  ou  all  the  suljjocts  which  will  be  like- 
ly to  engage  tliu  attention  of  the  House.  As  a 
member,  his  legislative  career  has  been  marked 
by  indefitigable  industry,  by  business  ability, 
and  by  great  and  varied  political  knowledge. 
He  is  a  fluent  and  forcible  speaker,  and  a  fear- 
less and  ready  debater.  Among  the  public  ob- 
jects in  the  promotion  of  which  Mr.  Hale  has 
felt  a  deep  interest  is  the  improvement  in  the 
Back  Bay.  He  has  recently  been  appointed  one 
of  the  three  Back  Bay  Commissioners,  the  other 
two  being  Franklin  Haven,  and  E.  C.  Purdy. 
The  "  Back  Bay,"  so  called,  lies  in  the  bend 
which  Charles  River  makes  in  the  peninsula  on 
which  Boston  is  built,  before  its  waters  pass  to 
the  north  and  cast  of  the  city.  The  mill-dam, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  water-power  and  a 
roadway,  was  built  about  fifty  years  since.  In 
1814  the  legislature  granted  the  mill  corporation 
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the  perpetual  right  of  flowage  over  the  flats  en- 
closed by  the  mill-dam,  the  State  retaining  the 
fee  simple  of  such  flats  as  were  below  low-water 
mark,  or  1G.50  feet  below  high-water  mark.  "  In 
1852,"  as  we  learn  from  a  jmblished  statement 
of  Mr.  Hale,  "  the  State  took  the  first  steps  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  its  property  in  flats, 
for  its  own  benefit,  by  the  passage  of  resolves 
(iMay  20,  li(52),  for  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners,  with  full  power  to  determine  and 
adjust  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  of  all  other 
parties  and  claimants  in  the  lands  and  flats  of 
the  Back  Bay,  and  to  devise  a  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  territory,  changing  its  uses  from  mill 
purposes  to  land  ])urposes,  for  filling  it  up,  lay- 
ing it  out  in  proper  squares,  etc.  No  money  at 
that  time,  or  at  any  subseqeunt  time,  has  been 
placed  by  the  legislature  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commissioners  for  carrying  on  the  improvement. 
They  have  been  confined  to  such  arrangements 
as  they  could  make  by  giving  a  part  of  the  pro- 
perty itself  in  exchange  for  such  valuable  inter- 
ests as  it  was  necessary  to  give,  or 
for  such  imi)rovements  as  have 
been  made.  All  that  has  been 
done,  accordingly,  has  been  done 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  single 
cent  from  the  State  treasviry,  ex- 
cept for  the  oora^jensation  of  ibe 
coiumi.ssioners  during  the  first  five 
^■<;ars,  wlndi  amounted,  altogether, 
to  Itjss  than  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  for  that  brief  period. 
Even  the  small  sums  required  on 
this  account  are  now  paid  from  the 
fund  derived  from  the  proceeds  of 
sales,  so  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
iisiprwvemcm,  ».hile  bringing  sub- 
stantial results  to  the  State,  entails 
no  burden  whatever  iipon  i's  re- 
sources." In  1856  (the  frrst  year 
of  his  Jcfcislative  service),  Mr.  Hate 
was  aj)pointe'l  Jipon  a  sjjt  oial  c«Hi- 
initlee  which  sat  during  the  rt-icss 
U>  prosecute  the  enterprise  in  behalf 
of  the  Slate,  The  resolve  for  the 
appointment  of  this  t-ommittco  met 
with  great  opposition,  so  skeptical 
was  the  legislature  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking.  As  late  as 
May,  1857,  a  prominent  memlierof 
the  House  declared  in  a  debate 
upon  a  bill  gr.-uiting  necessary 
Jiowers,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
wbole  territory  belonging  10  the 
State  in  the  Back  Bay  would  sell 
for  enough  to  i)ay  the  salaries  of 
'  the  commissioners.     Mr.  Hale  was 

apjjointed  one  of  the  conimi.ssion- 
ers  in  September,  1858,  and  has 
since  labored  indefatigably  in  the 
discharge  (rf  the  duties  devolved 
on  him.  The  sales  already  made, 
mostly  since  the  last  mentioned 
date,  have  netted  $187,000,  of 
which  more  than  onequarier  has 
l)cen  deposited  in  the  State  treasury 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  good 
notes,  besides  paying  for  S.305,()00 
worth  of  filling.  The  whole  quan- 
tity of  earth  and  gravel  filled  in, 
according  to  exact  mea.Miiements 
and  computations,  amounted,  on 
the  first  day  of  November,  1858,  to 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  cubic  yards.  The  mate- 
rial used  is  brought  from  gravel 
beds  in  Needham,  a  di^ninee  of 
nine  miles,  first  by  the  Charles 
River  Branch  Railroad  10  B'ook- 
line,  and  thence  by  a  special  track 
built  for  this  service  panilli  I  wnh 
the  Brookline  branch,  Wiirc<sii-r 
and  Providence  Railroad  The 
contractors  have  provideil  an  am- 
ple e(iuipment,  and  their  1  iirs  run 
night  and  day,  Sundays  ixcepled. 
It  is  now  conceded  that  the  clear 
profit  lo  the  State  from  Miles  in  the 
Back  Bav  will  be  .'onicwhere  be- 
tween two  and  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  enormous  pecuniary 
gain  resulting  from  property  which 
Mr.  Hale  and  others  found  ft  difti- 
cult  to  persuade  the  legislature  was 
not  absolutely  worthless,  will  CL- 
large  the  contracted  area  of  Boston 
to  a  great  extent,  and  tend  to  reduce 
the  excessive  burden  of  house  rents 
by  increasing  the  number  of  houses. 
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THE  FALSE  HEIR. 

A  Story  of  the  frcitch  ami  Indiau  Wnr. 


BT   MRS.    CAROLINE    OKHB. 
[COSTISUED.] 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ASVERS     ■WODNDEU. 

Bv  a  rcil'icnce  to  history^  it  niU  be  seen  that 
the  expedition  against  the  principal  Indian  town 
on  the  Alleghany  proved  successful.  The  town 
was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  slain,  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  released,  tal;en  by  the  savages  dnring 
their  predatory  excursions  against  the  nnpro- 
tccted  inhabitants  of  the  border,  to  which  tliey 
were  incited  by  the  French. 

The  Indians,  who  fought  with  great  bravery, 
refused  (juarter  when  it  was  offered  them  ;  while 
their  irregular  mode  of  warfare  compelled  the 
English  and  provincials,  in  a  measure,  to  depart 
from  those  more  orderly  methods  resulting  from 
military  discipline. 

Anvers,  with  an  ardor  that  showed  that  he  was 
either  ignorant  or  forgetful  that  "  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valor,"  threw  himself  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  There  he  soon  met  in  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter  with  one  of  the  Indian 
braves.  Though  not  equal  in  strength  to  his 
savage  foe,  he  proved,  in  other  respects,  to  be 
more  than  his  match. 

At  the  moment,  however,  he  had  so  disabled 
)iim  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  him  fur- 
ther harm,  a  hatchet  came  whizzing  through  the 
air,  which  had  been  thrown  with  an  aim  so  true, 
that  it  must  have  buried  its  glittering  edge  in  his' 
brain,  had  it  not  been  turned  aside  by  a  blow 
from  a  quick  and  friendly  hand.  Yet,  timely  as 
was  the  aid,  it  was  rendered  at  such  disadvan- 
tage, as  not  to  be  entirely  successful,  the  deadly 
missile  not  having  been  so  entirely  diverted  from 
its  course,  as  to  prevent  a  dangerous,  though,  as 
there  was  reason  to  hope,  not  a  mortal  wound. 

Fortunately,  the  attention  of  those  Indians 
near  had  been  diverted  to  a  diiFtrent  point,  so 
as  to  give  the  friendly  soldier  a  chance  to  band- 
age the  wound,  which  was  a  little  above  his  tem- 
ple and  bleeding  profusely,  with  his  handker- 
chief He  then,  thongli  Anvers  was  dizzy  from 
the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  faint  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  succeeded  in  supporting  him  to  a  spot  of 
comparative  safety,  and  in  placing  him  in  a  half 
recumbent  position  so  that  he  could  lean  against 
a  tree. 

"I  must  leave  yon  now,"  said  the  soldier, 
"but  will  return  the  moment  I  can, and  with  the 
means,  if  possible,  to  convey  you  to  my  home, 
or  any  other  place  which  yon  may  prefer." 

"  Yes,  go,"  replied  Anvers.  "  Your  duty 
calls  you  elsewhere." 

"  I  shan't  be  gone  long,  I  think.  Already  the 
savages  are  beginning  to  fly." 

"  You  are  riglit.  1  hear  their  cries  of  rage  and 
despair." 

As  the  soldier  turned  to  go,  several  horsemen 
came  dashing  along  at  a  hard  gallop.  One  of 
them,  when  lie  saw  Anvers,  checked  his  horse, 
and  turned  towards  the  spot  where  lie  was 
reclining. 

"  Is  this  you,  Anvers  V  said  he,  throwing  him- 
self from  his  horse. 

"  Yes,  Clayton.  How  goes  the  battle— fo:,  or 
against  us?" 

"  For  us ;  or  rather  I  may  say,  it  is  already 
won,  and  what  is  best  of  all,  eleven  prisoners  are 
set  at  liberty,  who  in  a  few  days  were  to  be  burnt, 
after  first  being  subjected  to  the  most  horrible 
torture.     You  are  wounded  7" 

"Yes,"  ho  replied,  "and  came  near  being 
killed.  I  owe  my  life  to  him,"  he  added,  indi- 
cating the  man  who  had  saved  him,  and  who, 
when  ho  found  that  the  enemy  were  defeated,  was 
in  no  hurry  to  go. 

"  Your  wound  is  not  dangerous,  I  trust,"  said 
Clayton. 

"Not  incurable,  I  think,"  said  the  soldier, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  since  Clayton  joined 
them  ;  "  but  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  be  under 
shelter  before  night  comes  on." 

'  Do  you  know  of  any  placo  near  here,  where 
he  can  be  accommodated  ?" 

"None  nearer  than  my  own  hou?e,  which  is 
seven  miles  distant.  Though  rough,  it  is  com- 
fortable, and  since  there  is  no  jilace  nearer  and 


better  that  he  can  go  to,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
his  being  conveyed  thither,  where  my  wife  and 
mother  will  take  excellent  cure  of  him." 

"  I  can  ask  for  nothing  better,  \  am  sure,"  said 
Anvers. 

"  It  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  cer- 
tainly," remarked  Clayton,  "since  your  home 
and  friends  are  so  distant." 

No  time  was  lost,  therefore,  in  looking  abotlt 
for  some  means  of  conveyance — for  he  was  not 
in  a  situation  to  attempt  riding  horseback — and 
after  some  little  delay  a  place  was  found  for  him 
in  a  baggage  cart,  which  would  pass  near  the 
place  where  he  wished  to  go. 

"  Will  you  bear  u  j  company  ?"  said  the  soldier 
to  Clayton.  "  My  name  is  Walter  Cline — a 
name  that  was  known  to  be  an  honest  one  in 
old  England.  Though  I've  nothing  but  the 
shelter  of  a  thatched  roof  to  offer  you,  it  is  a  bet- 
ter covering  than  the  blue  sky,  when  the  heavy 
dews  are  falling,  and  there  are  few  of  the  three 
hundred  men  belonging  to  our  party  who  will 
find  any  other  to  night." 

"  I  should  like  to  go,"  he  replied,  "so  that  I 
may  know  how  my  friend  finds  himself  in  the 
morning.  But  first,  1  wish  to  speak  to  one  of 
my  superior  officers.  In  a  Uw  minntcs  I  shall 
overtake  you." 

The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  jolting  of  the 
baggage  cart  over  the  rough  road,  had  not  proved 
very  propitious  in  their  effect,  and  when  a  little 
after  sundown  they  arrived  within  sight  of  a  log 
house,  Anvers  was  found  to  be  feverish,  and  a 
little  wandering. 

"  I'm  glad  we've  got  no  farther  to  go,"  said 
Cline,  as  with  the  help  of  Clayton,  he  lifted  An- 
vers from  the  cart. 

Two  women,  the  wife  and  mother  of  Cline, 
came  forward  to  meet  them,  showing  by  their 
looks,  rather  than  their  words,  how  glad  and 
thankful  they  were,  that  he,  who  went  forth  in 
the  morning  to  volunteer  his  services,  had  re- 
turned unharmed. 

"  Who  have  you  here,  Walter  1"  inquired  his 
mother,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and  at  the  same 
time,  turning  pale. 

"  Lieutenant  Anvers,  I  think  you  called  him," 
said  he  to  Clayton. 

"Yes." 

"  You  are  certain  that  that  is  his  name  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Cline. 

"  I  am — we  were  schoolboys  together." 

She  said  nothing  more,  and  as  soon  as  Anvers 
was  placed  on  the  bed,  assisted  by  her  son's  wife, 
she  proceeded  to  dress  his  wound,  the  border 
wars  having  given  her  no  little  practical  experi- 
ence and  skill  in  the  art  of  surgery.  She  then, 
though  he  appeared  quiet  and  comfortable,  con- 
tinued to  hover  near  him,  as  if  attracted  by  some 
secret  influence,  which  she  did  not  care  to  make 
known.  Watching  an  opportnnity  she  spoke  to 
her  son  aside. 

"  I  will  sit  by  t)ie  patient's  bedside  to-night," 
said  she,  "but  if  you  are  not  too  tired,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  you,  after 
the  others  have  retired." 

An  hour  later,  the  mother  and  son  were  alone 
with  Anvers. 

"  Ho  is  asleep,"  said  Mrs.  Cline,  "and  if  we 
fit  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  room,  and  speak 
low,  we  shan't  disturb  him." 

"  You  of  course  often  recall  the  time  when  you 
so  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  the  press- 
gang,"  said  she. 

"  I  cannot  forget  it,  even  for  a  single  day,  as 
long  as  I  remember  anything,"  he  replied. 

"  But  you  never  know  that  it  was  Hamish 
Braxon  who  pointed  you  out  to  their  notice  V 

"  On  the  ccntraiy,  I  tl;ouglit  I  owed  my  escape 
to  him." 

"  And  so  you  did,  contradictory  as  what  I 
have  told  you  may  seem." 

"If  he  was  the  informer,  why  should  he  take 
the  trouble  ho  did,  to  prevent  mo  from  being 
taken  ?" 

"  He  had  a  purpose  of  his  own  to  servo.  Ho 
put  them  on  your  track,  and  then  to  buy  my  si- 
lence robitivo  to  another  matter,  promised  me 
that  he  would  save  you  from  them." 

"  It  must  have  been  some  powerful  motive, 
which  urged  him  to  take  so  much  trouble." 

"  It  was,  and  has  proved  to  bo  a  bitter  drop  in 
my  cup,  ever  since." 

"  Surely,  my  mother,  it  cannot  be  that  you, 
who  have  always  been  so  good,  could  do  aught 
that  should  embitter  your  life." 

"1  was  to  blame  tor  giving  him  the  promise 
that  I  did.  And  yet — may  Heaven  forgive 
me— were  it  to  do  again,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
couldn't  withstand   the  temptation,   for   it  was 


neither  silver  nor  gold  that  was  at  stahe,  but  the 
liberty  of  you,  my  son — my  only  child.  I  re- 
fused till  the  press-gang  was  at  the  door,  and 
then,  when  fixing  upon  me  his  fierce,  glittering 
eyes,  he  said,  '  Give  mo  the  promise  I  demand, 
or  yon  have  scon  your  son  for  the  last  time,'  the 
words,  '  I  will — have  it  all  your  own  way,'  broke 
from  my  lips.  The  next  instant,  the  men  were  in 
the  room.     It  was  too  late  to  recall  mj-  promise  " 

"  But  what  was  this  dreadful  promise,  mother  ? 
You  haven't  told  mc  yet." 

"  You  know  Mr.  Danbridge,  after  the  death 
of  his  wifi>,engagcd  me  to  take  care  of  his  child." 

"  Yes,  and  I,  myself,  can  testify  that  the  few 
j-eais  ho  was  suifered  to  remain  with  you,  you 
faithfully  performed  your  duty." 

"  Walter,  it  wasn't  Mr.  Danbridge's  son  I  had 
the  care  of." 

"  While  with  you,  and  afterward,  he  was  called 
Percy  Danbridgo." 

"  But  shovild  have  been  called  Robert  Braxon, 
which  was  his  true  name." 

"Can  it  be  possible?" 

"  It  is  even  so.  The  child  of  Hamish  Braxon 
has  been  made  to  pass  for  Mr.  Danbridge'sson." 

"  And  what  became  of  his  own  son  V 

"After  I  sent  him  away,  as  I  then  believed  by 
Mr.  Danbridge's  order,  I  lost  sight  of  him,  such 
cautious  inquiries  as,  from  time  to  time,  I  ven- 
tured to  make  concerning  him  being  unsuccess- 
ful. Braxon  told  me  that  he  was  dead.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  took  measures  to  have  him 
put  out  of  the  way,  and  supposed  that  those  he 
had  employed  for  that  purpose  had  made  thor- 
ough work  of  it ;  but,  somehow,  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  he  wasn't  still  alive. 
Now  I  know  that  he  is." 

"  Know  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  real  Percy  Danbridge  lies  there,  on 
that  bed." 

"  I  would  give  every  penny  I'm  worth  in  the 
world,  to  be  certain  of  it,"  said  Walter  Cline, 
much  excited. 

"  You  may  be  as  certain  of  it  as  you  are  of 
your  own  existence." 

"But  what  proof  is  there  that  it  is  he  V 

"  He  carries  the  proof  in  his  own  person.  It 
is  written  in  every  feature  of  his  face.  What  his 
father  was  at  his  age,  ho  is  now." 

"For  all  that,  I'm  afraid  that  other  proof  of 
his  identity  besides  his  resemblance  to  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge will  be  required,  should  ho  attempt  to 
claim  his  rights." 

"  And  it  will  be  found.  Braxon  has  dug  a 
pit,  and  will  fall  into  it." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  wrong  if 
you  had  broken  the  promise  extorted  from  you, 
and  given  Mr.  Danbridge  a  hint  respecting  the 
fraud  that  had  been  practised  V 

"  There  were  times  when  I  thought  it  wouldn't 
be,  and  during  one  of  these,  I  wrote  to  him  a 
full  account,  as  far  as  I  knew,  of  what  Braxon 
had  done." 

"  And  what  was  the  result"?" 

"  He  took  no  notice  of  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  the  letter  ever  reached  him." 

"It  might  not." 

"  We  may  safely  conclude  that  it  never  did. 
The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  fraud  would  have 
carried  him  back  to  England.  It  was  easy  for 
Braxon  to  keep  an  eye  on  your  movements.  One 
so  wary  as  he  is,  would  hardly  neglect  it.  De- 
pend on  it,  that  the  letter  fell  into  his  hands." 

"  I  have  more  than  once  thought  that  it  might, 
and  yet,  af;er  the  means  I  had  taken  to  prevent 
it,  I  couldn't  see  how  it  was  possible." 

"  If  Mr.  Danbridge  did  receive  it,  it  will  ex- 
onerate you  from  blame,  should  he,  hereafter, 
become  satisfied  of  the  imposition  which  has 
been  practised  upon  him." 

"  He  has  been  imposed  upon  in  more  ways 
than  one." 

"How?" 

"  The  large  sums  remitted  for  his  supposed 
son's  education,  were  mostly  spent  by  Braxon. 
The  boy  used  a  great  part  of  the  time  to  lead  an 
idle,  vagabond  life." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  well  seeing  him  with  a 
band  of  gijiseys,  several  times,  where  he  appear- 
ed quite  at  home,  and  happy." 

"And  was,  no  doubt.  But  we  will  dismiss 
the  subject  for  to-night.     You  need  rest." 

"  One  word  more.  Shall  you  say  anything  to 
him  about  it  ?  Anvers,  I  mean,  as  he  calls 
himself" 

"  In  his  present  feverish  state,  certainly  not. 
The  excitement  caused  by  such  a  disclosure, 
might  endanger  his  life." 

"  Which,  1  most  devoutly  wish,  may  be 
preserved." 


CHAPTEK  X. 

ARBIVAL  OF    URAXON  AND   MiS    PUPIL    AT    TUB 
PLAXTATIOX. 

WiiiN  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Danbridge 
plantation,  Brason  realized  that  to  meet  its  own- 
er, needed  all  the  audacity  and  cool  impudence 
he  was  master  of,  or  he  would  fail  to  preserve 
the  perfect  self  possession  which  would  enable 
him  to  neither  over  act  his  part,  or  fall  short  of 
what  would  be  just  and  proper. 

If  he  was  uneasy  on  his  own  account,  his 
anxiety  was  still  greater  as  regarded  his  compan- 
ion. He  was  conscious  that  ho  was  neither  in 
pereon  nor  manners  what  would  be  likely  to 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  a  father  who  had 
expended  lavish  sums  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
best  educational  advantages. 

"  It  mnst  have  been  the  foul  fiend  that  sent 
him  there,"  he  muttered  half  aloud,  as  bethought 
of  the  meeting  which  had  already  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Danbridge  and  his  real  son,  who 
was,  as  he  bitterly  confessed  to  himself,  all  that 
a  father  could  desire. 

From  time  to  time,  he  glanced  uneasily  to- 
wards the  young  man  by  his  side,  who  presented 
that  careless,  nonchalant  air  natural  to  one 
whose  sensibilities  have  lain  dormant  for  want 
of  an  object  to  exercise  them  on,  and  who  was 
too  indolent  to  wish  to  take  any  responsibility 
on  himself,  while  the  pair  of  broad  shoulders 
were  at  hand,  which  hitherto  had  been  so  ready, 
and  even  eager,  to  assume  the  burden. 

"  Percy,"  said  Braxon,  when  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  mansion  appeared  through  the  trees. 

"  Well." 

"  I  wish  when  you  and  Mr.  Danbridge  meet, 
that  you  would  try  to  appear  as  a  son  should, 
who  sees  his  father  for  the  first  time  since  his 
remembrance." 

"  How  is  that  ?" 

"  Your  heart  should  teach  yon." 

"  Well,  if  it  sliotild  teach  me,  perhaps  it  will. 
If  it  doesn't,  I  can't  help  it." 

"  How  incorrigibly  stupid." 

"  If  you'll  tell  me  what  I  must  say  and  do, 
I'll  try  to  remember." 

"Which  are  you,  a  fool  or  a  knave?"  said 
Braxon,  impatiently,  and  regarding  him  with 
one  of  his  keen,  searching  looks. 

"  May  be  I'm  a  little  of  both.  If  I'm  a  fool, 
I  suppose  it  is  for  lack  of  brains,  and  nobody  ia 
to  blame.  If  I'm  a  knave,  why,  ovorj-body  that 
knows  me,  knows  who  has  been  my  tutor." 

"  Well,  there's  no  lime  now  for  idle  talk.  All 
I  ask  of  you  is  to  try  not  to  disgrace  yourself 
and  me.  Much  depends  on  first  impressions. 
It  will  be  a  feather  in  your  cap,  if  you  make  a 
favorable  one." 

"  Well,  I  take  it,  whether  the  impression  bo 
favorable  or  otherwise,  I  shall  be  suro  of  enough 
to  eat,  drink  and  wear." 

"And  tliat  is  the  limit  of  your  ambition?" 
said  Braxon,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Maybe  it  is,  and  maybe  not." 

"  You  need  a  few  lessons  on  the  subject. 
Hist!" 

This  last  word  was  to  prevent  an  answer  from 
his  pupil,  for  just  at  that  moment,  Juba,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Danbridge  to  watch  their 
hoped-for  arrival,  rose  from  under  a  hedge,  where 
he  had  been  indolently  reclining,  and  stepped 
towards  them. 

"  I  'spects  this  be  young  Massa  Danbridge, 
and  Massa  Braxon,"  said  he,  raising  his  hat, 
and  politely  bowing  first  to  one,  then  the  other. 

The  young  man  carelessly  nodded,  while 
Braxon,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  detecting  by 
his  air  and  dress  that  he  was  a  favorite  servant, 
bowed  still  lower  than  he  did,  and  took  care  to 
give  him  a  polite  answer. 

"  I've  found  out  that  it's  best  to  ingratiate 
one's  self  into  the  favor  of  the  underlings,  if  we 
would  be  on  good  terms  with  the  master,"  were 
the  thoughts  that  passed  through  his  mind. 

"  I  is  powerful  glad  you  is  come,"  said  Juba, 
"  for  Massa  Danbridgo  was  beginning  to  be  in  a 
heap  of  trouble  cause  you  stay  away  so  long. 
Turn  right  round  dis  corner,  and  you'll  soon  be 
to  the  cend  of  your  journey." 

Obeying  his  directions,  they  saw  several  per- 
sons grouped  together  on  the  lawn.  One  of 
them,  whom  Braxon  recognized  as  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge, came  quickly  forward  to  meet  them. 
Juba,  in  the  meantime,  eyed  the  younger  travel- 
ler rather  critically. 

"  I  is  willing  to  bet  my  bran  now  jacket  dat 
Sylvia  like  so  well,  dat  Massa  Danbridge  will  bo 
disp'intcd  when  he  comes  to  see  him,  for  he  can't 
hold  u  candle  to  do  young  ossifer  Anvers  dat  has 
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been  here,"  were  the  thoughts  elicited  by  this 
critical  tliou^h  suvrepiitious  survey. 

"lie  is  a  nohic  looking  gentleman,"  tliought 
Percy  Danbridgc  (for  so,  for  the  present,  it  is 
most  convenient  to  call  liim),  and  if,  as  regards 
myself,  there  is  anything  wrong,  as  more  tlian 
once  I  hare  been  warned  that  there  is,  it  was 
without  my  concurrence,  and  I'm  willing  that  it 
should  be  made  right,  so  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  shrink  fioni  meeting  him." 

This  honest  purpose  inspired  him  with  self- 
respect,  and  his  eye  kindled  with  unwonted  ani- 
mation as  Mr.  Danbridgc  drew  near.  When 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  him,  urged  by 
a  sudden  impulse,  he  jumped  from  his  horse, 
throw  the  reins  to  Juba,  and  went  forward  to 
meet  him.  The  next  moment,  both  of  his  hands 
were  held  in  the  warm,  nervous  grasp  of  Mr. 
Danbridgc. 

"  Welcome  to  America,  my  son,  and  welcome 
to  the  home  from  which  you  have  been  too  long 
absent,"  were  liis  words. 

"  Yes,  too  long  perhaps.  All  things  consid- 
ered, I  think  it  might  have  been  better  for  me  to 
have  been  here  sooner." 

As  he  said  thi.s,  he  felt,  ratlier  than  saw,  for 
his  ej'cs  were  bent  to  the  ground,  that  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge  was  regarding   him  with   deep  scrutiny. 

"I  don't  resemble  you,  sir,  in  the  least,"  said 
ho,  in  answer  to  this  silent  inquiry.  "  That  I 
found  out  long  ago,  by  comparing  myself  with 
your  portrait." 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,  and  excuse  me  for 
what  might  be  considered  rude,  under  different 
circumstances." 

"  Whatever  may  happen  hereafter,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  there  is  something  that  tells  me 
that  I  may  count  on  your  being  my  friend." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Danbridgc,  the  lack 
of  anything  like  warmth  of  emotion  on  the  part 
of  his  supposed  son,  joined  to  surprise  at  what 
seemed  the  singularity  of  this  remark,  acting  as 
a  check  on  his  own  feelings. 

Mr.  Danbridgc  now  turned  to  Braxon,  who 
had  also  dismounted  from  Ins  horse,  and  had 
with  a  sharp  eye  regarded  what  passed  between 
the  two,  though  from  fear  of  being  deemed  in- 
trusive had  kept  so  far  aloof  as  to  hear  only  im- 
perfectly what  was  said.  On  the  whole,  he 
thought  that  his  pupil  had  acquitted  himself 
creditably,  better  than  he  expected. 

"You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Braxon,"  said  he, 
with  a  constrained  and  distant  civility,  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  usual  frank  and  high-bred 
courtesy. 

lie  did  not  intend  this,  nor  was  he  exactly 
conscious  of  it ;  but,  somehow,  there  was  some- 
thing repellant  in  tlio  man's  looks  and  demeanor. 
He  had  merely  known  him  by  sight,  when  in 
England,  as  a  domestic  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  who  lived  near  him  ;  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  deemed  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion for  engaging  him  in  the  same  capacity  for 
his  son. 

The  reserve  and  constraint  of  Mr.  Danbridge's 
manner  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Braxon. 
His  thoughts  again  reverted  to  Sybil  Finchley. 
"  Has  she  proved  false,  and  turned  informer'?" 
was  the  thought  which  for  an  instant  thrilled  him 
like  an  electric  shock.  But  his  iron  nerves  soon 
regained  their  tone,  and  without  descending  to 
servility,  he  had  the  address  to  demean  himself 
with  a  deference  and  respect  which  told  in  his 
favor.  This  was  apparent  by  Mr.  Danbridge's 
slightly  altered  mien,  and  Braxon,  who  for  the 
moment  experienced  a  sensation  not  unlike  one 
whose  footing  was  giving  way  from  under  him, 
felt  himself  on  comparatively  firm  ground. 

"  Only  find  time  and  opportunity  to  make  sure 
of  Sib.  Finchley's  silence — and  there  is  but  one 
way  to  do  it — and  you  will  bring  the  game  to  a 
triumphant  close,"  seemed  so  distinctly  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  that  he  gave  an  involuntary 
start,  thinking  that  the  others  must  hear  it. 

"  Come,  Percy,  and  you,  Mr.  Braxon,''  said 
Mr  Danbridge;  "the  ladies  are  eager  towel- 
come  you,  and  we  mustn't  test  their  patience  too 
severely." 

When  Mr.  Danbridge  presented  the  younger 
traveller  to  his  wife,  Myra  Pembcrton  and  Can- 
dace  Atberly,  as  his  son,  the  latter  had  no 
thought  as  to  which  was  the  heiress.  If  he  ex- 
perienced anything  like  a  preference  for  either,  it 
was,  as  far  as  looks  were  concerned,  in  favor  of 
Candace,  whose  ebon  tresses,  and  night  black 
eyes — though  there  the  resemblance  ended — re- 
minded him  of  the  only  being  who  had  ever  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  stir  the  deeper  currents  of 
his  heart  till  they  leaped  up  and  caught  the 
warmth  and  sparkle  of  the  sunshine. 


Braxon,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  eyes  ex- 
cept for  Myra  Pembcrton,  the  wealthy  heiress. 
Her  form,  full  of  airy  grace,  her  brilliant  com- 
plexion, rendered  almost  dazr.ling  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
soft,  dark  eyes,  and  hair  of  sunny  brown,  abun- 
dant almost  to  profusion,  were  taken  in  at  a 
glance.  Not  that  beauty,  in  any  of  its  diflTerent 
phases,  had  power  to  weave  their  spells  for  him. 
It  was  only  in  reference  to  his  pui)il  that  lie  made 
this  silent  and  rapid  inventory  of  her  personal 
loveliness,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  to 
him  a  matter  of  total  indiirorenco.  He  knew 
that  her  wealth  would  be  no  attraction  to  him, 
but  there  was  something  so  winning  and  so  fas- 
cinating in  her  ap[)cnrance  that  he  imagined  it 
would  not  fall  to  rouse  him  from  his  apathy. 
Vigilant  as  Braxon  was,  and  had  ever  been,  he 
did  not  know  that  it  was  too  late — that  the  chords 
of  his  heart  had  already  thrilled  to  that  music, 
sweeter  than  the  song  of  the  bluebird  in  spring. 

Mrs.  Danbridge  received  the  young  man  with 
less  cordiality  than  she  intended.  His  looks  and 
appearance,  in  every  respect,  utterly  failed  to 
meet  her  expectations,  and  ere  she  was  aware  of 
it,  she  found  herself  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Anvers,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter. 

"  Percy  Danbridge,  he  cannot  be,"  Candace 
said  to  herself;  and  something  like  a  smile  hov- 
ered on  her  lips,  as  she  traced  the  lineaments  of 
the  two  newly  arrived  travellers  as  they  stood 
side  by  side,  and  drew  a  comparison  between 
them.  "  No,  no— it  cannot  be,"  washer  reiter- 
ated thought.  "  But  I  shall  keep  my  own 
counsel." 

As  for  Myra,  the  confusion  into  which  she  had 
been  thrown  at  first  clouded  her  perceptions. 
She  knew,  though  he  had  never  said  it  to  her  in 
so  many  words,  that  it  had  long  been  her  guar- 
dian's wijh  to  see  her,  at  some  future  day,  the 
wife  of  his  son.  Though  a  knowledge  of  this, 
previous  to  her  meeting  with  Anvers,  had  been 
far  from  distasteful,  since  then  it  had  been  the 
source  of  pain  and  anxiety.  When  she  had  in 
part  recovered  from  her  embarrassment,  like 
Mrs.  Danbridge  and  Candace,  she  could  not  fail 
to  notice  the  great  disparity  between  him  and  the 
young  lieutenant,  while  at  the  same  time  she  ex- 
perienced a  degree  of  sadness  as  she  thought 
the  high-wrought  expectations  of  Mr.  Danbridge 
could  not  be  realized. 

Even  as  the  six  stood  thus  grouped  together, 
two  of  their  number,  Braxon  and  Candace  Ath- 
erly,  bj'  that  magnetism  by  which  kindred  spirits 
recognize  each  other,  were  conscious  of  a  mutual 
sympathy.  Not  only  this  :  there  seemed  to  be  a 
clairvoyance  established  between  them,  by  which 
Candace — vaguely,  it  is  true — penetrated  the 
wishes  and  villanous  designs  of  Braxon,  and  on 
his  part,  caused  him  to  understand  that  he  could 
safely  look  to  her  for  aid. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MYRA    PEMBEUTON    IN    D.lKOEIt. 

More  than  a  week  after  the  incidents  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  as  Myra  Pembcrton  was  sit- 
ting by  herself  reading,  a  girl,  whose  tbaturcs 
were  an  exaggerated  type  of  the  African  race, 
glided  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  Dilly,"  said  Myra,  looking  up  from 
her  book. 

"A  woman  out  there  wishes  to  see  you,"  she 
replied. 

"  Out  where  ?" 

"  There."  And  the  girl  pointe<l  to  the  clump 
of  hickories,  where  she  had  met  Sybil  Finchley 
at  midnight 

"Did  she  tell  you  so?' 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  Myra  repeated  the 
question. 

"  No,  miss,  but  she  sa)'  so  to  Jliss  Candace." 

"  And  iSliss  Candace  sent  you  to  tell  me  V 

"  Yes,  miss." 

Myra,  as  she  looked  towards  the  spot  desig- 
nated, caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one  through 
the  trees. 

"  She  hab  a  whole  heap  to  say  to  you,  and  is 
powerful  airnest  to  hab  you  come.  Miss  Candace 
say." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Myra. 

The  sun  was  full  three  hours  high,  and  the 
distance  was  trifling.  Thus,  though  she  was 
cautious  about  venturing  out  alone,  even  in  the 
day  time,  since  the  Indians  had  assumed  a  more 
hostile  attitude — many  a  dwelling  within  a  short 
distance  having  been  made  the  scene  of  rapine 
and   death — she   concluded   there  could   be  no 


danger  in  complying   with  the  request,   as  she 
could,  if  .she  chose,  keep  sight  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Danbridge  had  left  home  early  in  the 
morning,  having  some  business  to  transact  with 
a  friend  who  resided  a  few  miles  distant,  and  his 
wife  had  accompanied  him. 

Myra  intended  to  take  Minda  with  her,  but 
she  was  nowhere  to  bo  seen,  neither  did  she  an- 
swer her  call,  which  w.vs  several  times  repeated. 
Arranging  a  silken  mantle,  so  as  to  screen  her 
from  tlic  sun,  she  staitcil  for  the  hickories.  Had 
she  been  less  intent  on  the  object  she  had  in 
view,  she  might  have  noticed  that  the  domestic 
servants  were  not,  as  was  their  wont  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  day,  when  their  tasks  within  doors 
were  suspended,  loitering  in  the  park,  or  on  the 
lawn,  cither  singly  or  in  little  groups,  gaily 
chatting. 

AVhen  she  reached  the  trees,  she  stopped  and 
looked  round,  but  no  one  was  in  sight. 

"  She  you  wish  to  see,  is  here,"  said  she,  rais- 
ing her  voice. 

All  remained  silent.  She  stepped  towards  a 
thick  copjiice,  a  short  distance  from  the  hickories. 
As  she  did  so,  she  saw  some  one  through  a 
small  opening  among  the  foliage,  though  so  im- 
perfectly, as  to  bo  unable  to  determine  the  sex 
of  the  person  thus  behold.  She  did  not  long  re- 
main in  doubt,  the  branches  of  the  small,  low 
trees  being  thrust  aside,  while  the  next  instant 
she  v/as  lifted  from  the  ground  by  the  strong, 
sinewy  arms  of  an  Indian. 

A  single,  piercing  thriek  thrilled  on  the  air, 
but  a  threat  of  instant  death,  and  the  gleam  of  a 
sharp  knife,  which  her  captor  drew  from  his  belt, 
prevented  her  from  repeating  it.  Her  only  hope 
was,  that  her  cry  had  been  heard,  and  her  voice 
recognized. 

Had  she  been  a  child  of  a  year  old,  the  tall, 
broad  chested  Indian,  seemingly,  could  not  have 
carried  her  with  greater  case.  He  directed  his 
steps  towards  a  piece  of  woods,  which  were  with- 
in a  stone's  throw.  Swiftly  threading  his  way, 
in  and  out,  between  the  huge  trunks  of  the  trees, 
for  no  undergrowth  obstructed  his  course,  they 
soon  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  glade,  in  which 
were  three  Indians  awaiting  tliem,  one  of  whom 
was  holding  a  horse  by  the  bridle.  He  who  car- 
ried her  in  his  arms  placed  her  upon  the  saddle. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  speaking  in  good  English, 
"  we  must  lose  no  time,  or  the  dog  of  a  pale  face, 
that  shot  my  brother  fourteen  years  ago,  will 
soon  return,  and  with  a  swarm  of  his  black  imps 
at  his  heels,  will  be  upon  us." 

"  Stay  one  minute,"  said  Myra,  "  I  have  gold 
— plenty  of  it — enough  to  buy  you  the  hand- 
somest rifles,  the  costliest  jewels  ;  and,  in  short, 
everything  you  can  desire.  Go,  and  leave  me 
here,  and  it  shall  be  yours." 

"  Who  would  be  so  simple  as  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  a  white  squaw  "i" 

"  I  never  say  one  thing,  and  mean  another." 

"  Nahafun  loves  to  carry  a  good  rifle  over  his 
shoulder,  and  to  see  Winneroo  braid  her  long 
black  hair  with  beads  and  jewels,  but  ho  loves 
still  more  to  gratify  his  revenge.  Hugh  Dan- 
bridge shot  my  brother,  who  was  a  mighty  war- 
rior, when  I  was  not  higher  than  this  sapling  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  I  loved  him,  but  my  arm  was 
too  weak  to  bond  the  bow,  or  give  to  the  rifle  a 
true  and  steady  aim.  Many  times,  since  I  grew 
older  and  stronger,  I  might  have  killed  him,  but 
my  thirst  for  revenge  had  grown  stronger  too  ; 
so  I  let  him  live,  that  I  might  steal  the  beautiful 
singiiig-bird  tVom  its  nest,  that,  ever  since  I  look- 
ed on  my  dead  brother's  face,  has  gladdened  his 
home.  I  have  her  at  last,  and  she  shall  be  the 
slave  of  Winneroo.  It  will  be  to  him,  as  long  as 
he  lives,  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow  buried  in  his 
heart.  When  Nahatun  thinks  of  it,  he  will 
laugh." 

"I  never  did  you  harm.  Surely  you  will  ac- 
cept a  ransom  for  me  ?" 

"  Never.  You  shall  do  Winneroo's  bidding, 
if  it  be  to  dig  the  cart'i,  and  plant  the  corn." 

One  of  the  Indians  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nahatun,  in  reply  ;  "we  must  go." 

He  took  the  bridle  from  the  hand  of  the  In- 
dian who  held  it. 

"  Kevenge  is  sweet,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall 
guard  the  prize  myself  She  is  a  bold  rider.  I 
have  seen  her  dash  down  the  hills,  and  gallop 
across  the  plain  swift  as  the  wind.  She  must  be 
well  watched,  or  she  will  escape  " 

The  woods  were  narrow  at  the  point  they 
crossed  them,  and  they  were  soon  free  of  them. 
At  their  margin,  Nahatun  and  his  comrades  halt- 
ed. Three  paths  were  before  them,  diverging 
from  tlie  point  where  they  stood,  though  so  grad- 


ually, that  their  course  could  ba  traced  by  the 
eye  till  the  view  was  obstructed  by  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground. 

"  Which  shall  wc  take  ?"  said  Nahatun. 

"  Choose  for  us,"  said  one. 

"  Let  it  be  this,  then  ;"  and  he  struck  into  a 
path  which,  after  traversing  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  the  oi)en  tract  lying  before  them,  took  a  de- 
vious course;  sometimes  accommodating  itself 
to  the  windings  of  a  rapid  through  shallow 
streams,  and  then  threading  its  way  among  deep 
hollows  and  gloomy  dells,  overhung  by  dense 
and  tangled  thickets,  which  were  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  except  at  noonday.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  ojien 
space,  Nahatun  again  halted,  the  others  following 
his  example.  A  short  consultation  was  held  in 
their  own  languoge,  by  which  Myra,  though  she 
understood  what  they  said  but  imperfectly,  found 
that  if  they  were  pursued,  and  were  in  danger  of 
being  overtaken,  herlife  was  to  l)?s  crificed,  rath- 
er than  she  should  be  restored  to  her  friends,  and 
thus  balk  Nahatun  of  the  revenge  for  which  he 
had  long  and  fiercely  thirsted. 

An  icy  chill  crept  through  her  veins,  and  the 
color  fled  from  lip  and  cheek,  as  she  became 
aware  of  the  fate  that  menaced  her,  though  it 
returned  on  the  instant ;  hope,  in  one  of  her 
buoyant  and  cheerful  temperament,  being  still 
stronger  than  fear,  though  the  very  circumstance 
in  which  she  had  most  trusted  for  rescue,  was 
thus  converted  into  a  source  of  the  most  immi- 
nent peril  to  herself. 

This  point  decided,  they  resumed  their  march, 
going  on  stoadilj',  though  without  hurry,  and 
never  in  the  least  deviating  from  the  path,  though 
soon,  in  many  places,  it  began  to  bo  so  indis- 
tinctly traced,  as  to  be  undistinguishablc  to  any 
save  the  practised  eye  of  one  familiar  with  those 
wild  and  savage  solitudes.  Thus,  by  husband- 
ing their  energies,  though  their  progress  was  less 
rapid  at  first,  they  would,  ere  they  arrived  at  the 
distant  spot,  where  they  intended  to  encamp  for 
the  night,  be  gainers. 

Hour  after  hour  they  continued  to  go  on,  their 
steady,  monotonous  tramp  alone  breaking  the 
silence;  for  after  the  brief  consultation,  above 
alluded  to,  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  sun 
went  down,  but  while  the  rosy  twilight  yet  lin- 
gered in  the  west,  the  moon,  a  little  pa.st  its  full, 
rose  in  the  opposite  heavens,  brightening  with 
its  silvery  radiance  the  balmy  night-air. 

Leaving  them  to  pursue  their  wi»y,  we  will  go 
back  a  few  hours,  to  the  time  when  Myra  went 
to  the  clump  of  hickory  trees,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  the  woman  to  whom,  a  short 
time  previous,  slie  had  already  granted  an  inter- 
view. AVhat  she  then  learned,  had,  without 
gratifying  her  curiosity,  excited  a  warm,  almost 
painful  interest,  relative  to  the  fortunes  of  An- 
vers, independent  of  the  preference,  disguise  it 
to  herself  as  she  would,  with  which  he  had  in- 
spired her  during  his  short  sojourn  at  the 
plantation. 

The  woman  had  promised  her,  ere  they  part- 
ed, that  she  would  meet  her  again  at  the  same 
place,  as  soon  as  the  time  arrived  when  shj  could 
speak  plainly  and  confidently  of  what  was  then, 
in  some  respects,  dark  to  herself.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  Myra  was  easily  enticed  to 
the  spot. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Candace  Atherly  h.id 
seen  an  Indian  lurking  in  the  woods,  whom  she 
soon  lecognized  as  Nahatun.  They  knew  each 
other,  and  she  fearlessly  sought  him. 

"  What  seek  you?"  she  demanded. 

"  Hist,"  said  he.     "  Listen." 

A  sweet  gush  of  song  came  floating  from  the 
window  of  Myra's  room. 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  the  singing-bird,  that  has 
nested  under  the  roof  of  that  dog  of  a  pale  face, 
ever  since  he  killed  my  brother  !"  said  Nahatun. 

"It  is  the  voice  of  Myra  Peraberton,"  Can- 
dace replied. 

"  She  shall  cheer  the  heart  of  my  enemy  with 
her  music  no  longer.  She  must  go  with  me, 
and  be  Winneroo's  slav;." 

"  She  will  hardly  consent  to  that,"  said  Cao- 
dace,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  him  to  say  more, 
a  dusky  fire  kindling  in  her  black,  dilating  eyes. 

"  You  will  help  me." 

"IIow  daro  you  s.ay  that  V 

'■  I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

Candace  smiled. 

"  That  smile  says  so  too." 

"  IIow  can  I  help  you  V 

"  The  white  woman  is  cunning.  Why  should 
she  ask?" 

Candace  remained  silent  a  minute,  commnniug 
with  her  own  heart. 
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"  Anvers,"  thouRht  she,  "  will  soon  bo  here 
again,  and  when  she  is  present,  he  has  neither 
eye,  ear,  nor  thought,  except  for  her  ;  and  as  for 
this  other  one— this  pretended  Percy  Danl)ridge 
— she  neither  cares  for  him,  nor  he  for  her — 
while  my  brother,  she  regards  him  with  bitter 
scorn.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  be  driven 
to  this— but  now — "  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
NahatuD. 

"  You  have  thought  of  a  sure  and  safe  way," 
said  he. 

"I  hare." 

"  Let  me  hear  it." 

In  a  few  words  she  made  known  to  him  her 
plan. 

"  But  she  will  be  seen  by  some  of  the  black 
imps  swarming  yonder,"  said  he. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that.  The 
field  hands  wont  be  in  sight,  and 
as  for  the  others,  it  will  be  strange 
if  I  can't  find  some  amusement  for 
them,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
house,  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
to  apprehend  from  them." 

"  Good,"  said  Nahatun.  "Didn't 
I  say  that  the  white  woman  was 
cunning  ?" 

"Be  at  the  place  I  told  you, 
when  the  sun  is  three  hours  high." 

"I  shall  not  fail." 

Candace  succeeded  in  arranging 
everything  as  she  wished ;  and 
when,  at  last,  she  had  sent  the  mes- 
sage to  Myra  by  her  faithful  attend- 
ant, screened  from  view  by  the 
curtain,  she  seated  herself  at  her 
chamber  window,  and  saw  her  as 
she  crossed  the  park.  Soon  she 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

Candace  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
with  lips  apart,  stood  bending  for- 
ward at  the  open  window,  that 
oven  a  murmur,  floating  on  the  air, 
might  not  escape  her.  She  quailed 
a  little  when  Myra  uttered  that 
piercing  shriek,  at  the  moment  she 
felt  herself  imprisoned  in  the 
brawny  arms  of  Nahatun,  and, 
grasping  the  window-sill  with  both 
hands,  stood  with  suspended  breath, 
expecting  to  hear  it  repeated.  A 
sigh  of  relief  escaped  her  when  the 
silence  remained  unbroken,  and 
turning  to  leave  the  room,  she  saw 
her  sable  attendant  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

"  You  here,  Dill  V  said  she.  "I 
told  you  to  go  down  to  the  beach- 
grove,  and  amuse  yourself  with  the 
others." 

"  I  don't  disremember  what  you 
told  me,  but — " 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  nervous- 
ly threaded  her  apron-s  t  r  i  n  g  s 
through  her  fingers. 

"  Speak,  and  tell  me  what  you 
were  going  to." 

"  I  is  in  no  humor  to  amuse  my- 
self." 

"  Why  V 

"  'Cause,  jes  as  I  set  out  to  go  to 
the  grove,  dat  orful  screech  go 
right  through  my  head,  sharp  as  a 
knife." 

"  You  are  not  to  speak  of  that. 
It  is  none  of  your  concern." 

"  I  s'posc  it  aint.  Miss  Candace  ; 
but  it  sounded  a  powerful  sight 
like  Miss  Myra's  voice." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?" 

"  I'so  afearcd  dat  it  be  a  bad 
woman  dat  sent  for  her,  and  dat 
she  kill  her." 

"  Well,  your  fears  are  ground- 
less, and  mind  that  you  say  nothing 
about  what  you  have  heard  to  an  v 
one." 

"  Yis,  Miss  Candace." 

"Kemembcr,  if  you  forget  to 
obey  me,  you  vi'xil  be  sorry  for  it." 

"  I  al'ays  obeys  ye.  Miss  Can- 
dace ;  but  I  does  wish  dat  screech 
wouldn't  ring,  ring,  ring  in  my 
head  all  ob  de  time." 

"  No  more  of  that,"  said  Can- 
dace, sternly,  her  eyes  kindling 
with  the  old,  dusky  fire. 

"  I  has  al'ays  'deavored  to  please 
ye.  Miss  Candace,"  said  the  girl, 
humbly,  turning  away  from  the 
door.  "  Yis,  I  has  'deavored  to 
please  her,"  she  muttered  to  her- 
self, when  she  was  distant  enoiifrb 
not  to  be  overheard  ;  "  but  whiit 
does  I  git  for't  'cept  thnrp  words, 
and  looks  dat  be  like  de  li^'btniii' 
from  de  black  cloud.  Missus  Dan- 
bridge  be  greater  lady  dan  Miss 
Candace  is,  and  when  ,Sy4via  do 
her  best  to  please  her,  she  praise  her,  and  speak 
pleasant  to  her ;  and  as  for  Miss  Myra,  t-he  treat 
Minda  so  dat  de  ole  gal  lub  her  as  she  do  de  eyes 
in  her  head."  

CHAPTER  XII. 

DILLARD,  THE    OLD    HUNTER. 

A  little  before  sunset,  Mr.  Danbridgc  and  his 
wife  returned.  "  Where's  Myra  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Danbridge  to  Minda,  who  stood  on  the  lawn, 
looking  anxiously  in  the  direction  her  young 
mistress  most  frequently  took  when  she  returned 
from  her  evening  ride. 

"  I  believe  she  has  gone  to  ride." 

"No,  that  can't  be,  for  there's  Juba,  and  he 
always  goes  with  her." 


"  I  can't  think  where  she  is,  then,"  and  Minda 
looked  more  anxious  than  before. 

At  this  moment  Candace  made  her  appearance. 

"  I  was  just  inquiring  for  Myra,"  said  Mrs. 
Danbridge.     "  Can  you  tell  me  where  she  is  '!" 

"In  her  own  room,  I  suspect,"  replied  Candace. 

"No,  she  isn't  there,"  said  Minda;  "I've 
been  to  see,  and  have  hunted  all  round  for  her." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  where  she  is," 
said  Candace.  "  About  three  hours  ago,  I  saw 
her  cross  the  park,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
her.  It  is  not  strange,  however,  for  I've  been 
very  busy  this  afternoon,  and  she  might  have  re- 
turned a  dozen  times  without  my  seeing  her." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Danbridge. 


as  little  fatigue  to  themselves  as  they  can  possibly 
avoid. 

As  he  drew  near,  it  could  be  seen  that  his  face 
was  fiushed,  and  that  his  blue  eyes  sparkled  with 
excitement.  He  came  straight  up  to  an  open 
window,  near  which  Mr.  Danbridge  was  stand- 
ing, and,  resting  his  folded  arms  on  the  sill,  hav- 
ing first  leaned  his  riflo  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  cast  an  eager  glance  into  the  apartment. 

"I  don't  see  Miss  Myra's  bright  face,"  said  he. 
"Where  is  she?" 

"  That  is  what  we  can't  tell  you,"  replied  Mr. 
Danbridge.  "  My  wife  and  I  have  been  absent 
all  day,  and  when  we  returned  she  was  missing." 

"  I  was  afraid  to." 

"  What  made  you  V  asked  Mr.  Danbridgc. 
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"To  make  of  what?"  said  Mr.  Danbridgc, 
who  entered  in  season  to  hear  this  last  remark. 

"  Myra  is  gone,  no  one  knows  where." 

"  I  trust  that  nothing  unpleasant  has  happened 
to  her,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  with  ill-disguised 
alarm. 

"Mat  Dillard,  the  old  hunter,  is  coming  this 
way,"  said  Minda. 

Candace  bit  her  lips  as,  looking  from  the  win- 
dow, she  saw  that  he  had  just  emerged  from  the 
clump  of  hickory  trees,  and  had  then  stooped 
down,  as  if  examining  something  on  the  ground. 
This  was  repeated  several  times,  when,  seeming- 
ly satisfied  with  the  examination  he  had  made, 
he  approached  the  house  with  a  rapid,  swinging 
gait,  such  as  is  acquired  by  those  whose  object  is 
to  get  over  the  ground  as  speedily,  and  with 


Mrs.  Danbridgc  and  Minda  came  eagerly  for- 
ward to  listen  to  his  answer,  while  Candace, 
though  she  did  not  move  from  the  place  where  she 
stood,  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  apprehension. 

"  Why,  you  sec,"  replied  Dillard,  "that  Siah 
Wells,  that  lives  up  our  way,  as  ho  was  out  with 
his  rifle  to-day,  came  across  an  Indian  trail,  and 
traced  it  up,  till  he  found  that  it  led  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  woods  close  on  the  west  side  of  your 
plantation.  Well,  as  soon  as  he  told  me,  I  be- 
gun to  feel  uneasy,  and  couldn't  rest  a  minute. 
So  I  was  determined  to  see  into  the  matter,  for 
you've  al'ays  been  a  friend  to  me,  and  so  has 
Miss  Danbridge.  As  for  Miss  Myra,  old  Mat 
Dillard,  when  he's  a  leetle  low-speritcd,  never 
wants  nothin'  better  to  cheer  him  up  than  the 
sight  of  her  bright,  harnsome  face,  and  the  sound 


of  her  sweet  voice.  Now  the  sight  of  the  black- 
eyed  lady,  that  stands  back  there,  operates  right 
contrary— makes  me  feel  down  in  the  mouth- 
but  it's  no  fault  of  hers,  I  s'pose." 

"  And  what  discoveries  have  you  made  ?"  said 
Mr.  Danbridge,  unable  any  longer  to  control  his 
impatience,  though  he  was  sensible  that  it  was 
best  to  allow  the  old  hunter  to  tell  his  story  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fashion. 

"  Well,  you  see,  arter  I'd  satisfied  myself  that 
Siah  was  right,  I  thought  it  best  to  take  a  short 
cut,  for,  thinks  I,  the  sooner  the  Squire  knows 
the  red  heathen  is  prowlin'  about,  the  better.  I 
didn't  see  a  sign  of  'em  till  I  come  close  to  the 
thicket,  the  furder  side  of  the  park,  and  then  I 
seed  tracks  that  I  knew  were  never  made  by  a 
white  man's  foot.  I  soon  found 
that  they  led  in  among  them  hick- 
ory trees,  and,  there  I  seed  another 
foot-print,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
made  my  heart  give  a  sudding 
jump,  and  then,  stand  stock  still." 
"  'Twas  the  print  of  Myra's 
foot  ?"  said  Mr.  Danbridge. 

"  Yes,  and   I  could   tell  it,   if  I 
seed  it  a  hundred  miles  from  here." 
"  Are  you  willing  to  go  in  pur- 
suit of  them  '!" 

"Mat  Dillard  is  al'ays  willin' 
and  ready,  in  sich  a  case.  Squire 
Danbridge— ready  at  a  minute's 
warnin'.  My  hnntin  knife  is  in 
my  belt,  and  my  shoulder  is  ready 
for  the  rifle  that  never  yet  missed 
its  mark." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  and  any  one 
else  that  you  will  name,"  said  Mr. 
Danbridge. 

"  It's  my  'pinion,  that  you'd  bet- 
ter not  go.  Squire.  You  aint  so 
used  to  the  ways  of  the  Indian 
thieves,  as  this  old  luintcr  is,  and 
don't  know  how  to  dodge  'em  so 
well.  Ten  chances  to  one,  you'd 
be  picked  off,  and  then,  who  would 
there  be  to  step  into  your  shoes, 
and  take  keer  of  your  airthly  con- 
sarns,  as  you  can  ?  I  don't  speak 
to  undervally  the  young  squire, 
your  son,  that's  jest  come  to  these 
parts,  but.  as  yet,  he  wears ayoung 
heap  on  his  shoulders." 

"  What  our  friend  Dillard  says  is 
true,"  interposed  Mrs.  Danbridge. 
"  Who  is  there  to  go,if  I  don't," 
said  Mr.  Danbridge.  "  Percy  is 
off  on  some  excursion,  and  even 
if  he  was  here,  I  doubt  if  he  would 
be  of  much  use." 

"  No  more  than  that,"  said  Dil- 
lard, snapping  his  fingers.  "Not, 
as  I  said  afore,  that  I  would  under- 
vally the  young  Squire,  but  ho 
doesn't  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
red  varmints,  any  more'n  a  child 
three  weeks  old." 

"  Well,  Dillard,  choose  (or  your- 
self," said  Mr.  Danbridge 

"  I  shan't  have  fur  to  go.  He's 
my  choice,  for  I  larnt  him  the  use  of 
the  rifle  myself,"  and  he  pointed  to 
Juba,  who,  having  just  learned 
that  Myra  was  missing,  with  great 
earnestness,  was  comniunicaling 
the  sad  and  alarming  intelligence 
to  a  group  of  his  fellow-servants, 
who  had  gathered  round  him. 

"  You  see.  Squire,"  said  Dillard, 
"  that  though  I  know  what  is  best 
in  sich  cases,  I  should  feel  kind  o' 
shy  like  about  givin'  orders  to  you, 
but  with  '4'm,  'twill  bo  another 
thing." 

"  I  think  you'd  better  take  two 
or  three  more  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Danbridge.  "  There  may  be  a 
large  party  of  the  Indians." 

"No,  on'yfive  at  the  most.  I 
counted  four  different  mocassin 
tracks  by  the  thicket,  and  the  print 
of  a  horse's  feet,  jest  the  same  as 
Siah  did." 

Juba,  who  manifested  great  ea- 
gerness to  accompany  Dillard,  was 
soon  ready. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  good 
horses  in  the  stable,"  said  Mrs. 
Danbridge.  "  Select  those  that 
will  suit  you  best." 

"Horses  will  on'y  be  a  bother," 
replied  Dillard.  "  The  right  way 
is  to  steal  upon  the  thieving  dogs 
unawares." 

"  Yis,  dat  be  de  way,"  said  Juba. 
"Then  follow  my  lead,  quick 
time,"  said  Dillard,  "  till  we  have 
reason  to  b'lievo  that  we've  got  a 
good  gain  on  'em.  Arter  that,  cool 
and  cautious  will  be  the  watch- 
word." 

In  a  few  minutes,  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  three  paths  met. 

"  They  little  thought,"  said  the  old  hunter, 
"that  Mat  Dillard  would  be  on  their  trail  so 
soon,  so  they  didn't  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to 
work  with  any  of  their  cunnin'  tricks  to  hide  it." 
There  were  five  of  them,  as  I  thought." 

"  But  de  print  of  Miss  Myra's  dilicate  little 
foot,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,"  said  Juba. 

"  The  print  of  a  horse's  foot  is  though.  They 
let  her  ride, 'cause  she  couldn't  keep  with  'em, 
and  not  'cause  they  keered  whether  she  was  tired 
or  not.  Nyther  would  it  worry  'cm  a  bit,  if 
he  cut  and  tore  her  feet  with  the  sharp  flints 
and  briers  till  they  bled.  I  tell  yon,  Jubc, 
that   them   that   tries  to  make  folks  b'lieve  the 


[See  page  59.] 
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red  varmints  are  as  perlite  to  a  white  womin 
as  a  French  dancin'  master  or  an  English 
lord,  don't  know  anything  about  the  niUtcr. 
It's  all  moonshine,  as  may  bo  known  by  the 
way  they  make  their  sqmiws  dig  and  delve, 
and  supply  the  places  of  so  many  pack  horse"*, 
whenever  they  change  their  (piarters." 

"  I  should  like  to  catch  'em  niakin'  Miss 
Myra  dig  and  delve,"  said  Jubi,  in  tones 
which  attested  the  deep  indignation  with 
which  the  bare  thought  in-ipired  him. 

"  I  calc'late  they  wont  get  a  chance  to  do  it, 
this  time,"  said  DiUard. 

They  now  proceeded  in  silence,  till  they  ar- 
rived where  all  traces  of  a  path  would  have 
been  lost  to  an  eye  less  quick  and  keen  than 
Dillard's.  To  him,  it  caused  not  a  moment's 
hesitation.  The  blinder  the  path,  the  lonelier 
and  wilder  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  more  he 
appeared  to  feel  at  home.  His  step  was  more 
free  and  elastic,  his  bearing  loftier  and  more 
resolute. 

The  moon  had  attained  its  meridian,  flood- 
ing with  its  soft  and  mellow  light  a  broad, 
undulating  plain  which  lay  before  them  On 
one  side,  it  was  skirted  by  a  path,  whose  sinu- 
ous course,  for  the  most  part,  was  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  gigantic  forest  trees.  Suddenly 
Dillard  stopped  and  seized  Juba  by  the  arm. 

"Look  !"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  op|)osite 
side  of  the  plain. 

"He  Indians,"  said  .Tuba. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dillard.  "  Step  behind  this 
tree,  for  they  have  the  same  chance  to  see  us, 
as  we  have  thcni." 

There  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view,  and 
though  distant,  their  forms  were  defined  with 
sufficient  distinctness  against  the  dark  azure 
of  the  clear,  midnight  sky,  as  to  enable  them 
to  readily  distinguish  Myra  on  horseback 
from  the  rest. 

"  Wc  can  soon  come  up  wid  'em,"  said 
Juba,  "  if  we  cut  right  across  dis  plain." 

"  Not  so  soon  as  you  think  we  shall,"  re- 
plied Dillard.  "  A  deep  river  is  between  us, 
which  there  is  no  means  offordin'.  We  must 
be  content  to  take  the  same  path  they  did, 
though  it's  a  long  and  rough  one.  They've 
atmo.st  reached  a  spot  where  they'll  be  sartin 
to  stop  and  rest,  if  they  don't  camp  for  the 
rest  of  the  night.  I  know  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  as  well  as  I  do  the  way  to  my  own 
cabin  door.  Wc  will  wait  awhile  here.  A 
little  more  rest  wont  hurt  us,  more'n  'twill 
them." 

"  1  is   of  your  mind,  for  trampin'  over  de 
rough,  rocky  ground,  isn't  like   dancin'  on  de 
lawn." 

"  Sleep  as  sound  as  yer  a  mind  to,"  said  Dil- 
lard, throwing  himself  on  the  ground.     "I  shall 
be  sure  to  wake  at  the  time  I  want  to." 
[to  be  continued  ] 

[Back  numbers  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  coDtaiaing  the  pre- 
vious chapters  of  this  story,  can  be  bad  at  all  the  Peri- 
odical Depots,  or  at  the  office  of  publication.] 


GEN.    URQUIZA,    PRESIDENT    OF   THE    ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 


GENERAL  URQUIZA. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Gencr.il  Ur- 
quiza,  actual  president  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, South  America,  shows  a  fine  looking  man, 
of  a  candid  and  firm  expression,  but  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the 
Spanish  race.  He  looks  rather  like  an  English 
noble  than  a  native  South  American.  The  gen- 
eral is  one  of  the  few  distinguished  men  worthy 


of  being  remembered  among  the  mass  of  politi- 
cians and  soldiers  who  have  moved  amidst  the 
chaos  of  events  in  the  southern  portion  of  our 
hemisphere.  He  has  moved  as  a  conspicuously 
leading  spirit  in  all  the  stirring  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  republic,  and  his  influence  has 
eflfectcd  many  salut.ary  changes  and  reforms. 
He  risked  all  to  establish  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment.    He   brought  together   in   Congress   the 


Argentine  populations  and  promuli-^ated  the 
constitution,  which  they  adopted,  by  which 
the  first  change  was  effected  in  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  Spani.h  America.  The  legis- 
lation so  promulgated  is  devised  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europe  to  these  provinces,  and  to 
people  their  fertile  solitudes  with  its  super- 
abundant population.  For  this  purpose  he 
allowed  free  access  to  the  inland  ports  of  the 
Argentine  territory,  by  proclaiming  the  free 
navigation  of  its  rivers  for  ships  of  all  nations, 
a  principle  of  policy  which  has  this  very  year 
been  adopted  by  nearly  the  whole  of  South 
America.  He  has,  moreover,  given  to  for- 
eigners the  civil  rights  of  citizenship,  with 
complete  exemption  from  all  military  service. 
These  principles  are  now  embodied,  by  his 
means,  into  international  treaties  with  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  world.  General  Ur- 
quiza  has  assisted  strenuously  to  raise  the 
religion  of  his  country  from  the  state  of  rain 
into  which  it  had  fallen  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  rule  in  1810.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  proclaimed  freedom  of  education, 
and  granted  freedom  of  worship  for  all  relig- 
ions. He  is  on  the  eve  of  relinquishing  the 
power  he  has  used  with  such  beneficial  results, 
and  that  in  virtue  of  the  constitution  he  has 
himself  promulgated,  giving  thus  another 
striking  lesson  to  the  rest  of  South  America. 
But  his  influence  will  still  bo  felt.  He  is  as 
yet  comparatively  young,  and  has  fairly 
earned  such  a  glory  as  will  remain  a  perman- 
ent moral  power  in  his  hands. 

NEW  STEAM-Y.\C'IIT  "<'I,E<)P.\TRA." 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan  of  giving  repre- 
sentations of  vessels  of  note,  whether  launched 
in  the  old  or  new  world,  thus  recording  the 
features  of  life  on  the  wave,  as  well  as  on 
land,  we  publish  a  fine  representation  of  the 
elegant  steam-yacht  Cleopatra,  built  in  Eng- 
land for  II  Hami  Pacha,  son  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt — the   prince    on    the    occasion    of 
whose    recent    marriage   with    the   Sultan's 
daughter,   such   prodigious    sums   were    ex- 
pended  in    fetes,   processions    and  jewelry. 
The  prince  is  a  man  of  hereditary  resources, 
and  greatly  encourages  the  commerce  of  Tur- 
key, for  which  he  has  bought  and  built  a  con- 
siderable fleet  of  steamships.     This  beautiful 
vessel  is  wholly  built  of  iron  ;  and  her  extreme 
length  over  all  is  202  feet,  her  breadth  21,  and 
10   1-2   feet  deep.     Her  appearance  on   the 
water  is  singularly  graceful.     Her  engines  are 
very  powerful,  and  have  driven  her  at  a  speed 
of  1 7  miles  an  hour.     The  saloons  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Pacha  and  his  suite  are  fitted  up 
with  exquisite  taste.     It  really  seems  as  if  the 
leading  men  of  the  East  were  waking  up  from 
their  lethargy,  and  remembering  that  they  live  in 
the  19th  century.     From  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment now  abroad   in  the  East,  we  look  for  a 
large  patronage  of  British  and  American  mechan- 
ics and  manufacturers  in  the  future. 


■J.r.ffPfi-A' 
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[Writtea  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BALL  SONG  FOR  THE  ITTH  JANUARY. 

Written  for  thf  Cdebrntion  of  Franklin's  birthdntj.     Born 
in  Boston,  January  Qlh,  1706,  old  $tyk. 

TCNE. — *'Star  Spanghd  Banner.^' 


BT   BICHAUD  WRIGHT. 


There *8  a  beauty  anil  grace  ia  rlio  well-Ilf^hfed  hall, 

Where  the  chandelier-lamp  in  the  gas-il^ime  is  gleaming; 
There's  delight  to  the  heart  in  the  opeuinp  ball, 
■\nth  a  partner  who^e  eyes  are  with  brilliancy  beaming 
But  increased  is  the  joy 
Of  pleasure "5  employ, 
Afl  succeeding'  iudu>try.  it  gires  no  alloy  ; 
And  enhanced  'tis  to  us  ou  this  proud  day  of  birth 
Of  the  man  who  drew  ''lightning''  from  heayen  to  earth. 

The  man  of  research,  who  never  sullied  a  pa^c, 

Nor  omitted  one  duty  of  justice  and  honor; 
In  peace,  in  the  u.^^eful  'twa?  his  to  en  gage— 
In  war,  for  his  country  wln'U  peril  was  on  her, 
Patriotic  he  stood 
To  stem  the  wild  flood 
Of  oppression,  as  rolling  in  darkness  and  blood. 
Oo  our  proud  '*  Declaration,''  that  scroll  of  the  sun, 
With  Hancock  and  Jeffoi'son— Franklin  was  one. 

While  America  stands  the  great  pride  of  the  earth, 

An  empire  whose  bounds  are  on  each  side  an  ocean, 
Iler  freemen  will  never  forget  slie  gave  birth 
To  a  Fr.vxkun  I  as  each  heart  respires  with  emotion. 
At  tlie  sacred  home-hearth, 
In  the  gay  hall  of  mirth, 
Where  the  floor  is  alive  with  sweet  beauty  and  worth, 
All  will  hail  each  return  of  the  '•  seventeenth,"  dear, 
And  think  that  the  spirit  of  Franklin  is  near. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TWO   SCENES 
In  the  Life  of  a  Beautiful  Wouian. 


BY    MARY   M'.   JANVBIS. 

DiSTiNGUisnED  above  every  other  woman  of 
her  age  for  the  rarest  gifts  of  personal  beauty, 
was  one  whose  blan(]i>hments  liad  ensnared  the 
naval  hero,  Lord  Nelson, — whose  accomplish- 
ments were  not  inferior  to  her  benuty — who  was 
skilled  in  music  and  painting,  who  possessed 
most  exquisite  taste,  and  whose  features  would 
express  every  emotion  by  turns,  who  reigned  the 
Queen  of  Fashion,  as  well  as  Queen  of  Beauty 
and  Love — the  celebrated  Lady  Hamilton. 

There  had  been  a  period  when  the  dregs  of 
poverty,  the  humblest  birth,  and  the  badge  of 
disgrace,  clung  to  a  beautiful  girl — when  her  life 
ran  on  the  same  level  with  the  lowest  London 
life — but  those  wondrous  gifts  of  personal  loveli- 
ness which  had  been  her  only  dowry,  surprising 
all  who  looked  upon  her,  lifted  her  from  out  the 
slough  of  obscurity  into  a  position  where  her  am- 
bitious nature  soon  found  a  foothold  ;  and  men 
forgot,  in  the  exceeding  grace  and  fascinations 
of  the  wife  of  Lord  Hamilton,  whence  or  how 
she  had  risen. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  potent  wand  to  unlock 
men's  hearts  than  rare  personal  beauty.  So  it 
has  been  from  the  days  when  the  Trojan  king 
became  enamored  of  Helen,  and  Cleopatra  of 
Egypt  led  an  Antony  captive  in  her  toils  ;  so 
swayed  men's  hearts,  senses  and  wills,  this  beau- 
tiful English  girl. 

In  Italy — the  land  of  song,  story  and  pas- 
sion— where  she  presided  over  banquets  of  sur- 
passing magnificence,  or  delicately  wielded  the 
tools  of  political  power,  at  a  banquet  given  the 
greatest  naval  warrior  of  the  age,  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  seas. 
Lady  Hamilton  6rst  met  Lord  Nelson. 

Though  bound  to  another,  her  whole  soul  im- 
mediately went  out  in  an  intense,  but  guilty  love 
for  this  silent,  grave  man,  who  sat  at  the  table 
of  the  English  minister— who  refrained  from  the 
sparkling  wines  of  Italy,  but  to  become  more  in- 
toxicated by  the  fatal  allurements  of  her  whose 
white  hand  proffered  the  cup. 

Then  followed  many  meetings— at  first,  in  the 
presence  of  guests  and  that  court  of  wit,  beauty, 
and  gay  life,  over  which  this  woman  ruled  as 
queen ;  then  she  stole  out  to  meet  him  in  the 
flowering  gardens  and  by  the  gliding  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  till  at  length  her  foot  entered 
the  boat  beside  the  shore,  her  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  white  sails  of  the  fleet  riding  out  on  the 
waters,  and  she  trod  the  deck  of  the  admiral's 
ship,  and  sailed  away,  the  admiral's  mistress. 

Years  went  by,  and  no  link  of  the  powerful 
chain  Lady  Hamilton  had  thrown  about  Lord 
Nelson's  neck,  leading  him  her  captive  at  her 
will,  was  broken.  On  the  seas  where  England's 
banner  floated,  he  might  be  conqueror,  but  in  litr 
presence  he  was  slave.  A  cabin  in  the  admiral's 
ship  was  fitted  up  with  more  than  Oriental  mag- 
nificence, and  there,  amid  velvet  cushions,  tapes- 


tries from  Eastern  looms,  viands  of  costliest  lux- 
ury, and  gifts  of  gems  and  diamonds,  his  sultana 
reigned.  By  day,  when  Lord  Nelson  found 
leisure  from  the  duties  of  his  fleet,  he  lay  on 
silken  cushions  at  licr  feet,  while  she  read  to  him 
in  a  dulcet  voice — by  night,  when  the  stars 
walked  the  deep  skies  above,  and  their  ships 
glided  over  the  blue  waves  of  the  tideless  Med- 
iteranean,  past  the  frowning  Bock  of  Gibraltar, 
or  out  into  the  wild  Biscayan  Bay,  he  trode  the 
deck  with  the  fair  enslaver  on  his  arm,  and  her 
blandishments  thrilling  all  his  being.  He,  who 
had  not  quailed  when  the  grape  shot  rattled 
among  the  rigging  or  ploughed  his  deck,  when 
death  and  slaughter  met  him  on  the  seas,  who 
had,  thus  far,  lived  above  men's  common  weak- 
ness, and  smiled  gravely  at  woman's  lures,  that 
turned  to  serve  his  country  and  his  king,  at  last 
was  conquered. 

And  thus,  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  triumplial 
sway  and  woman's  beauty,  in  the  height  of  Nel- 
son's glory  and  fime,  when  the  admirals  fleet 
lay  in  the  harbor,  and  he,  with  his  fascinating 
mistress,  were  received  into,  and  caressed  by,  the 
gayest  circles  of  London  where,  years  before,  a 
young  girl  had  lived  with  her  humble  mother 
and  performed  the  menial  task  of  a  washerwo- 
man— the  splendid  mansion  of  Beckford  of 
Fonthill  Abbey  was  thrown  open  to  welcome 
Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  as  guests. 

It  was  like  a  wizard's  creation  or  an  opium 
dream,  that  gorgeous  festive  scene.  All  that  the 
wealth  of  the  princely  proprietor  could  furnish, 
was  contributed  to  add  splendor  to  the  occasion  ; 
all  that  Parisian  caterers  «ih1  mnilirs  <le  cuisine 
could  provide,  was  secured  for  the  feasting. 

The  groundsof  that  princely  seat  were  illumin- 
ated by  colored  lamps  and  torches,  bands  of  mu- 
sicians were  stationed  in  leafy  coverts  and  paved 
courts,  st.itues  gleamed  whitely  from  embowered 
trees,  white  swans  slept  on  sparkling  lakes  and 
ponds,  grottoes  were  erected  on  tiny  islands, 
airy  bridges  spanned  the  waters,  and  in  the 
walks  crowds  of  people  moved  to  and  fro. 

Within,  a  blaze  of  jewelry,  gold  and  silver 
lighted  up  the  luxurious  apartments  with  start- 
ling splendor.  Pictures,  marbles,  bijoux,  Etrus- 
can vases,  carpets  of  Tyrian  dye — what  need  to 
describe  them  all  ?  It  was  all  magnificence  and 
stately  grandeur,  of  which  the  eye  wearies,  and 
the  mind  gladly  turns  to  simpler  and  refreshing 
scenes. 

Attired  in  a  rich  costume,  her  brow  sparkling 
with  jewels  and  her  white  hands  bearing  a  golden 
urn.  Lady  Hamilton,  the  envied  of  how  many  in 
that  gay  company,  entered,  and  recited  a  poem 
which  she  had  written  for  that  festive  hour.  The 
most  rapturous  applause  followed.  The  verses 
were  hailed  as  an  emanation  from  the  Castalian 
fount;  their  bewitching  author  as  a  modern 
muse.  Some,  indeed,  might  have  remembered 
icho  and  what  was  the  woman  who  s'ood  before 
them,  the  companion  and  caressed  of  nobles, 
poets  and  civilians;  but  they  knew,  too,  what 
influence  she  possessed  over  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
and  politic  feeling  prevailed. 

None  were  there  to  whisper  in  her  ear  that  all 
this  was  deception  ;  that  sin,  the  gilded  morsel, 
surely  carries  its  own  punishment  along  with  it; 
and  that  the  pleasure  she  was  pursuing  was  a 
Dead  Sea  apple,  fair  without,  but  hollow  at  the 
core,  and  bitter  as  ashes.  So  the  festival  went 
on,  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was/cW;  and 
side  by  side,  hand  in  hand  with  England's  pure 
mothers  and  daughters-  resplendent  in  jewels, 
and  enchaining  all  by  the  fascinations  of  her  wit 
and  beauty — was  Lady  Hamilton,  Lord  Nelson's 
mistress  ! 


Thirteen  years  after  the  banquet  of  Fonthill,  a 
lady  stood  at  a  butcher's  stall  in  the  market- 
place of  Calais,  buying  some  meat  for  her  pet 
dog. 

"Ah,  madame!"  said  the  butcher's  wife,  a 
fair-faced,  pleasant-favored  houryeoiae,  "  you  seem 
a  benevolent  lady,  and  up  stairs  there  is  a  poor 
English  woman,  ill  and  starving,  who  would  be 
glad  of  the  smallest  piece  of  meat  which  you  are 
buying  for  your  dog.  If  madame  would  but  step 
up  a  moment." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  said  the  lady.  "  Show  mo 
the  way,  my  good  woman." 

Up  several  flights  of  dilapidated,  dirty  stairs 
in  a  gloomy,  wretched  lodging-room,  on  a  bed 
of  illness,  with  the  hollow  cough  of  consumption 
racking  her  emaciated  frame,  and  its  fitful  dam- 
ask on  her  sunken  cheek,  lay  the  form  of  a  once 
beautiful  woman. 

There  were  few  threads  of  silver  in  the  still 
luxuriant    hair,    though     deep    wrinkles    were 


ploughed  in  the  once  marble  smooth  forehead, 
and  the  eyes,  now  blazing  with  unnatural  bril- 
liancy, looked  eagerly  and  hungrily  toward  the 
opened  door  when  her  kind  visitor  entered. 

"  Mrcad  !  do  you  bring  me  bread?"  she  asked, 
starting  up  ;  then  greedily  grasping  the  slices  of 
raw,  bleeding  meat  from  the  lady's  hand,  she  ate 
voraciously,  like  one  half  famished. 

The  lady  turned  away,  sick  at  heart.  Tliis 
wretched  room,  this  starving,  dying  woman,  with 
the  death-hunger  plainly  written  in  her  brilliant, 
craving  eyes  ;  this  story  of  want  and  woe  !  0,  it 
was  sickening !  And  here,  nndcrneath  the  very 
window  where  the  sun  streamed  across  the  un- 
finished wall  and  bare  floor,  had  the  gay  revelry 
of  French  life  gone  on — the  sounds  of  business 
in  the  crowded  mf.rt,  and  tlie  festive  pageant. 

"  Who  and  what  arc  jou  ?"  she  said,  approach- 
ing the  bed  and  lifting  one  of  the  thin,  transpar- 
ent hands  which  lay  upon  the  faded  coverlid. 
"  Does  no  one  take  care  of  you,  now  that  you 
are  ill  V 

"The  mnitressi'.  used  to  come  up  and  biing  me 
food  when  I  could  pay  her,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
faint,  hollow  voice,  "  but  when  my  money  failed 
she  did  not  come  nigh  me.  Then  I  used  to  creep 
down  and  beg  a  little  piece  of  meat  of  the  kind- 
hearted  butcher's  wife,  of  whom  I  had  bought  in 
other  days —  "  but  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing  in- 
terrupted her. 

"But  have  j'ou  no  friends,  no  relatives,  that  I 
may  send  for?  Where  is  your  home  ■!"  asked 
the  lady,  compassionately. 

" '  Home !  friends  I'  "  and  tlie  wretched  woman 
raisd  herself  on  her  elbow,  pushing  back  her 
tangled  hair,  and  speaking  in  a  hollow  voice, 
then,  closing  her  eyes  with  a  shudder,  while  a 
few  crushed  tears  silently  trickled  down  her 
transparent  cheeks,  she  waved  oft'  her  visitor 
with  feeble  hands,  moaning,  "  Go,  leave  me  !  I 
shall  die  unknown — alone  1" 

The  kind  lady  stood  by,  filled  with  generous 
pity.  Perhaps  this  wretched  creature  had  known 
affluence,  home,  and  sheltering  care  !  It  seemed 
evident  that  some  might  still  be  living  on  whom 
she  had  a  claim,  for  she  muttered  moaningly, 
"  I  will  not  tell  them — they  have  deserted  me — I 
will  die  alone  !" 

"At  least  I  will  go  out  and  procure  some 
things  to  make  you  comfortable,"  said  the  lady, 
leaving  the  chamber. 

"  Poor  woman,  she  seems  in  a  bad  way  !"  said 
the  butcher's  wife  in  the  stall  below,  as  the  lady 
passed.  "  It  is  over  a  week  now,  since  she  came 
down  here.  She  will  never  come  down  again, 
madame  !  My  heart  opened  to  the  poor  English 
stranger  when  she  first  came  here,  and  took  lodg- 
ings above.  How  did  you  find  her,  madame?" 
"  She  is  indeed  very  ill,  and  cannot  linger 
many  days.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
her  1 — whether  she  has  friends  one  might  apply 
to  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  No,  madame,  she  never  spoke  of  herself,  but 
I  think  she  has  seen  better  days,  for  I  used  to  see 
rings  and  jewels  on  her  thin  white  fingers,  but 
they've  gone  to  the  pawnbroker's  long  ago. 
She's  an  English  lady,  I  think,  madame." 

"  Well,  I  will  make  her  comfortable  and  send 
my  servant  with  some  wine  and  other  things.  I 
will  order  a  bottle  of  wine  myself  from  the  near- 
est vintner,"  said  the  kind  lady. 

"And  I  will  run  up  and  sit  with  her,  so  soon 
as  Jean  comes  in,"  said  the  butcher's  wife.  "  I 
cannot  leave  the  stall  alone.  What  will  Mon- 
sieur have? — a  capon,  or  this  nice  golden  pheas- 
ant, fresh  and  delicate  enough  for  L'JCnipcreur'.i 
table?"  briskly  asked  the  lively  Frenchwoman 
of  her  new  customer,  while  the  lady  hastened 
away. 

But,  small  need  was  there  for  the  generous, 
life-inspiring  vintage  which  the  lady  brought,  or 
the  care  of  the  lively,  kind-hearted  bounjcoisc  who, 
half  an  hour  after,  tripped  lightly  up  the  tumble- 
down stairs  into  the  wretched  chamber;  for, 
white,  cold  and  still,  with  the  garish  sunbeams 
streammg  in  through  the  little  uncurtained  win- 
dow on  her  face,  her  long,  thin  fingers  locked 
tightly  about  a  miniature  painted  on  ivory  and 
set  in  brilliants,  the  only  relic  with  which  she  had 
not  parted  in  the  fierce  struggle  with  want  and 
starvation — there,  alone,  in  that  bare,  desolate 
lodfjing  room,  had  that  poor  woman  met  the 
mighty  Angel  of  Death. 

So  they  found  her— the  butcher's  wife  starting 
back  to  meet  the  returning  lady,  with  a  '■  Mon 
Dieu !  she  has  gone !"  on  her  lips  ;  and  when 
they  went  to  the  bed  and  looked  upon  the  min- 
iature which  her  fingers  clasped,  the  bourc/eoise 
said  with  sudden  sobs,  "Ah,  madame,  she  was 
an   officer's   wife !    See,    the   stars   and   golden 


epaulets  !— and  /  had  a  brother  who  went  to  the 
wars,  and  never  came  back.  I  would  give  my 
last  sou  to  a  soldier's  wife  or  mother.  Mon 
Dieu  !  why  did  she  not  tell  me,  and  I  would  have 
taken  her  into  the  country  and  nursed  and  tended 
her." 

"  Don't  blame  yourself,  my  good  woman,"  said 
the  lady.  "I  do  not  think  you,  or  any  other, 
could  have  saved  her,  though  perhaps  her  days 
might  have  been  lengthened.  Sorrow,  rather 
than  want,  wrote  those  lines,  there,"  and  the 
lady  touched  the  wrinkled  marble  forehead. 
"  There  is  a  box  yonder,"  pointing  to  the 
only  article  in  the  chamber,  excepting  a  few 
miserable  chairs  and  a  table  of  similar  descrip- 
tion, "  perhaps  there  are  papers.  Will  your  hus- 
band summon  the  prcfct  de  police  ?  and  cannot 
the  mistress  of  this  lodging-house  be  made  to 
come  up  and  minister  the  last  earthly  rites  to  this 
poor  being  whom  she  has  so  evidently  neglected  ? 
Take  my  purse,  good  woman,  the  sight  of 
money  may  affect  her  hard  heart,  if  pity  did 
not." 

The  police  came,  accompanied  by  a  coroner. 
An  inquest  was  held,  then  the  box  was  opened. 
Nothing  was  found  but  a  few  pawnbroker's  tick- 
ets— the  sad  evidences  of  a  better  fortune. 

The  prefet  looked  upon  the  miniature.  "  It 
must  be  that  of  an  English  officer.  She  was  un- 
doubtedly his  wife,"  he  said.  "  Had  seen  better 
days." 

"It  is  like  an  engraving  my  wife  has  hanging 
up  in  her  salon — my  wife  is  Anglice,  you  see," 
ventured  the  coroner,  taking  his  turn  in  looking 
at  the  picture,  "  but  her's  is  the  great  admiral's. 
Lord  Nelson  !" 

"  And  here  is  a  letter — a  fragment  of  a  letter," 
said  the  lady,  turning  over  the  papers  in  the  box 
upon  the  table,  "  but  illegible  and  faded — but 
that  signature .'  Surely,  monsieur  prefet,  does  it 
not  read,  '  Adieu,  dearest  Iloratia,  till  the 
chances  of  the  sea  send  back  to  your  arms  your 
Kelson  ?'  And  this  dead  woman,  then,  is  one 
whose  story  we  all  know — you  surely  have  heard, 
messieurs,  of  Larli/  Hamilton  ?" 

There  was  a  sudden  silence  there  in  that 
wretched  chamber;  then  the  prefet  said,  in  a 
business  air,  "  It  may  be,  it  may  be,  madame  ! 
I  will  see  that  the  body  has  Christian  burial. 
Let  us  go  now,  while  the  women  robe  her." 

The  kind-hearted  lady  went  away,  followed 
shortly  by  the  bourrjcoise  who  had  assisted  tho 
landlady  in  their  few  preparations  for  the  arrayal 
of  the  dead. 

Next  day,  the  coroner's  inquest  was  read  in 
the  morning  papers  ;  but  the  name  of  the  dead 
had  long  passed  from  every  lip  in  her  own 
clime — for  the  idols  of  an  hour  are  soon  forgot- 
ten— much  less  was  she  known  there  in  France  ; 
and  that  day,  without  other  audience  than  the 
friends  of  her  death-bed — "  her  body  laid  in  a 
common  deal-box  without  any  inscription — over 
the  praised  of  statesmen,  warriors  poets  and  ar- 
tists, the  funeral  service  was  read  by  an  officer  on 
half-pay." 

Why,  in  her  dying  hours,  the  children,  born  of 
her  love  with  the  hero  who  died  before  her,  and 
to  whose  glorious  memory  as  a  naval  conqueror 
a  proud  monument  now  rises  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  were  not  these  beside  their  mother,  wo 
know  not ;  why  England,  out  of  pure  gratitude, 
if  from  no  higher  motive,  should  leave  to  die, 
deserted  by  those  who  had  fawned  upon  her  in 
her  prosperity,  at  a  wretched  lodging  in  Calais, 
the  woman  whom  Admiral  Nel.son  bequeathed, 
"with  their  children,  as  a  legacy  to  his  countrv," 
and  thus  stain  her  fair  escutcheon  with  the  foul 
stigma  of  ingratitude,  we  cannot  say  ;  yet,  as  wo 
have  written,  alone  in  a  foreign  land,  the  object 
of  a  poor  stall-keeper's  wife's  charity,  died  tho 
once  beautiful  English  woman,  the  admired  and 
courted  of  gay  fashionables,  tho  companion  of 
nobles,  and  loved  of  Lord  Nelson — Lady  Horatia 
Hamilton. 

Reader,  had  not  her  career  of  sin  brought  its 
own  punishment  in  this  life  ?  Of  a  truth,  "  The 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard." 


CONSUMFnON  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVKR. 

The  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  pres- 
ent day  for  household  purposes  is  enormous,  its 
application  having  increased  rapidly  since  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  and  Australia.  The 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  actually  taken  from 
the  mines  of  Europe,  is  valued  at  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  In  America,  the  yield  is 
computed  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-six  mil- 
lions, and  Asia  produces  twenty-five  millions. 
Africa  has  no  silver  mines,  but  produces  gold  to 
tlie  amount  of  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars. 
Australia  is  aLo  without  silver,  but  produces 
gold  to  tho  larire  amount  of  two  hundred 
million?. — Nfic  York  Times. 
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[U'ritten  for  BaUou's  Pictorial,] 
IN  AKSEISXTi 

ZY  HRS.   FANNT  E.   BARBOUR. 

Yes,  darling,  ia  the  realm  of  dreams 

I'll  come  to  thee, 
When  deep,  mysterious  midulght  gleams 

0^«r  Land  and  sea. 

For  night  is  holy— all  the  air 

With  life  unseen 
Is  filled,  while  silent  guardians  there 

Keep  watch  eercue. 

Soft-treading  sleep,  with  stealthy  Iiaud 

Opes  wide  the  door, 
Beyond  which  glides  a  shadowy  band 

ForcTcrmore. 

Dim  forms  are  flitting  to  and  fro, 

In  her  vast  hall. 
Like  phantoms  yague,  which  come  and  go 

At  word  of  ca.U. 

These  are  the  known  of  ''  long  ago," 

When  I  was  young. 
Ere  yet  my  ''  psalm  of  life  "  was  so 

Divinely  sung. 

But  nearer  yet  a  halo  gleams, 

Of  wondrous  light. 
And  tliere.  within  its  lambent  beauta 

Hevcaled  to  eight, 

My  hope  and  joy  embodied  arc; 

Thou  smiTst  on  me, 
And  life's  glad  soug  swells  out  afar 

la  harmony. 

Thou  canst  not  go  from  me,  nor  I 

From  thee  am  far, 
While  love  so  gild*  our  darkest  sky, 

Our  guiding  star. 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

EARL     AT  H  EL  WOLD. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

Bf   H4URICE    8ILINGSBY. 

Ddrino  the  reign  of  Edgar,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  powoiful  of  the  ancient  English 
kings,  occurs  an  incident  worthy  of  repetition. 
There  is  perhaps  no  period  in  history  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  romance,  than 
that  of  a  semi-barbarous  age ;  and  England  in 
the  tenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  predominating 
influence  of  monkish  superstition,  was  by  no 
msans  deficient  in  this  respect. 

Edgar,  although  he  was  praised  by  the  monks 
as  a  consummate  statesmen  (which  every  one 
will  admit),  and  a  maa  of  virtue,  and  a  saint 
(which,  of  course,  no  one  in  this  ago  will  allow), 
is  now  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  a 
prince  of  the  most  unscrupulous  licentiousness. 
It  is  even  recorded  of  liim  that,  becoming  vio- 
lently enamored  of  Editha,  a  beautiful  nun,  he 
broke  into  the  convent  and  carried  her  off  by 
force,  and  even  gratified  his  base  desires  by  vio- 
lence, for  which  act  of  sacrilege,  it  is  said  he  was 
simply  reprimanded  by  the  saintly  Dunstan  ;  but 
that  he  might  more  efli'ectually  reconcile  himself 
to  the  church  which  he  had  desecrated,  not  in 
fact,  but  in  pretence,  it  is  still  further  stated  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retain  her  as  his  mistress,  and 
to  abstain  from  wearing  that  vain  ornament,  the 
crown,  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  But  that 
was  an  age  in  which  the  very  semblance  of  vir- 
tue was  subservient  to  worldly  policy,  and  the 
very  divinity  they  proclaimed,  was  degraded  to 
the  basest  of  political  and  secular  purposes. 
There  are  many  other  incidents  of  a  similar 
nature  recorded  of  this  same  prince  ;  but  one  in 
particular,  though  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
by  repeating  it,*  in  which  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  historians  agree,  shows  conclusively,  in 
spite  of  the  pretended  piety  and  goodness  which 
contemporary  priests  have  awarded  him,  the  un- 
scrupulous and  lascivious  character  of  the  mon- 
arch. But  the  authenticity  of  the  one  incident 
upon  which  we  have  founded  our  story,  has  been 
admitted  as  a  faithful  chronicle  by  no  less  than 
eight  reliable  historians,  and  therefore  we  have 
been  induced  to  make  use  of  it  as  the  basis  of 
that  which  is  to  follow. 

Elfrida,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
was  reputed  to  be  the  handsomest  lady  in  Eng- 
land at  that  period,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  earl  rendered  her  a  suitable  match  even  for  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  The  Lady  Elfrida,  who 
was  then  in  the  first  bloom  of  womanhood,  had 
not  yet  been  presented  at  court ;  and,  though 
the  prince  had  not  yet  seen  her,  his  imagination 
had  already  been  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch, 

*  William  Malmesbury,  lib  ii.  cap.  8.  IligJen,  p.  268. 
Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  95—6. 


by  the  praises  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
others  concerning  her,  and  he  secretly  determined 
to  learn  the  truth  of  the  rumor  from  some  one 
upon  whom  he  could  safely  rely,  and  if  he  found 
that  the  charms  of  the  lady  had  not  been  over- 
rated, he  resolved  to  propose  to  the  carl  for  her 
hand  in  marriage. 

Matters  of  this  nature  were  usually  settled  in 
those  days  by  proxy — at  least  among  the  nobil- 
ity— and  Edgar  employed  one  of  bis  favorite 
courtiers.  Lord  Athelwold,  to  visit  the  family  on 
some  pretence  or  another,  and  bring  back  to  him 
an  accurate  description  of  her  personal  appear- 
ance, before  any  overtures  were  made  to  the  earl. 
Agreeably  to  this  plan,  Lord  Athelwold  started 
on  a  visit  to  Devonshire,  where  be  was  received 
with  the  highest  marks  of  favor,  for  his  intimacy 
with  Edgar  was  well  known  to  the  earl,  as  indeed 
it  was  to  all  those  turbulent  barons,  who  hated 
him  no  lei^s  than  they  dreaded  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  powerful  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised over  their  king.  The  earl  was  by  no  moans 
blind  to  the  political  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  himself  in  case  that  an  alliance  could 
be  brought  about  between  that  nobleman  and  his 
daughter.  It  is  true  that  the  carl  was  in  receipt 
of  an  almost  princely  revenue,  while  Athelwold, 
on  the  contrary,  was  dependent  in  a  measure 
upon  the  royal  bounty ;  hut  his  high  position  at 
court  was  (.uffieient  to  counterbalance  mere 
wealth,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  earl,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  his  daughter  without  reserve, 
who  in  turn  received  him  with  all  those  winning 
smiles  of  favor  which,  with  her  great  beauty,  had 
already  rendered  her  so  famous  tliroiighout  the 
realm.  But  what  was  his  surprise  on  beholding 
her,  to  learn  that  the  reports  they  had  heard,  in- 
stead of  being  exaggerated,  as  such  descriptions 
usually  are,  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  truth. 

Indeed,  a  more  beautiful  creature  than  the 
Lady  Elfrida,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  imag- 
ination even  of  a  courtier  to  conjure  up.  In  an 
instant  she  inspired  Athelwold,  whose  suscepti- 
ble heart  was  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  ex- 
traordinary revelation  of  female  loveliness,  with 
the  most  ungovernable  passion. 

So  completely  enthralled  did  he  become,  that 
he  forgot  even  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  resolved, 
ill  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  to  win  the  hand  of 
the  lady  himself.  A  little  cool  reflection  at  the 
time  might  have  taught  him  the  utter  folly  of  the 
step,  but  when,  I  would  ask,  was  an  impet- 
uous lover  ever  known  to  reflect'!  If  he  had 
stopped  to  consider,  he  would  have  seen  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  out  the  deception,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  envious  courtiers  ;  and  he 
must  have  known  that  Edgar  would,  sooner  or 
later,  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  have  dis- 
covered and  punished  this  unexampled  breach  of 
confidence  and  trust ;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  he 
was  completely  blinded  by  his  vehement  pas- 
sion ;  and  the  seeming  love  which  the  Lady 
Elfrida  bore  hi:n,  which  was  no  doubt  genuine 
at  the  time,  for  the  handsome  favorite  was  young, 
impulsive,  and  of  the  highest  fashion,  only 
tended  to  strengthen  it ;  and  after  basking  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  smiles  of  this  incorrigible 
beauty,  as  she  afterward  proved  to  be,  ho  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  purpose  by  employing  deceit 
and  falsehood.  Accordingly  on  his  return  to 
court,  be  informed  Edgar  "  that  the  riches  alone, 
and  high  quality  of  Elfrida,  had  been  the  ground 
of  the  admiration  paid  her,  and  that  her  charms, 
far  from  being  anywise  extraordinary,  would 
have  been  overlooked  in  a  woman  of  inferior 
station." 

This  explanation  was  received  in  good  faith 
by  the  king,  who  had  every  reason,  as  he  imag- 
ined, to  believe  in  the  fidelity  of  Athelwold  ;  and 
after  that  nobleman,  by  his  deceit  and  cunning, 
had  succeeded  in  diverting  his  attention,  he  took 
the  opportunity,  after  a  considerable  interval  of 
time,  to  turn  the  conversation  once  more  upon 
the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
He  informed  Edgar  "  that  though  the  parentage 
and  fortune  of  the  lady  had  not  produced  on  him, 
as  on  others,  any  illusion  with  regard  to  her 
beauty,  he  could  not  forbear  reflecting  that  she 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  an  advantageous  match 
for  him,  and  might,  by  her  birth  and  riches, 
make  him  sufficient  compensation  for  the  plain- 
ness of  her  person.  If  the  king,  therefore,  gave 
his  approbation,  he  was  determined  to  make  pro- 
posals in  his  own  behalf  to  the  earl,  and  doubted 
not  to  obtain  his  as  well  as  the  young  lady's  con- 
sent to  the  alliance."  There  were  many  after- 
wards who  believed  that  he  had  already  obtained 
it  in  secret,  and  was  only  awaiting  a  sufficient 
time  to  elapse  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  king 
without  exciting  his  suspicion,  which  was  known 


to  be  extremely  violent  when  .aroused.  But 
Edgar  was  one  of  those  persons  who  scorned  to 
question  the  integrity  of  those  he  trusted,  till 
after  he  had  received  the  most  ample  proof  of 
their  treachery ;  and  seeing  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity open  for  promoting  the  fortunes  of  his 
favorite,  he  graciously  gave  his  consent,  and 
even  encouraged  his  suit  by  forwarding  the 
most  flattering  recommendations  to  the  Earl  of 
Devonshiro. 

Under  these  favorable  auspices,  wc  may  readily 
suppose  that  Athelwold  met  with  but  very  little 
opposition,  even  if  he  had  not  already  obtained 
their  full  consent  and  approval,  for  very  shortly 
after  he  was  rendered  unspeakably  happy  in  the 
possession  of  the  most  beautiful  lady  in  England 
for  his  wife.  But  from  that  moment  he  began  to 
dread  the  consequences  of  this  covert  act  of 
treachery  to  the  king,  and  employed  every  device 
he  could  think  of  to  retain  Elfrida  in  the  coun- 
try, and  out  of  sight  of  ICdgar ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
his  precautions,  his  enemies  found  means  in  his 
absence,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  deception 
which  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  with 
their  frequent  panegyrics  upon  the  bride's  beauty, 
at  length  succeeded  in  iiirtuniing  his  desires  and 
exciting  all  his  furmcr  curiosity  ;  but  ho  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  himself  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  treachery  of  his  favorite,  before  he 
would  allow  himself  to  exercise  vengeance  on  the 
culprit. 

Accordingly  one  day  ho  informed  him  of  his 
intention  of  paying  him  a  visit  in  his  castle,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Athelwold, 
who,  being  a  plain  lady,  would  of  course  excite 
no  jealousies  between  them.  This  proposition 
from  the  king  produced  a  visible  shock  upon  the 
guilty  Athelwold,  who  could  by  no  means  refuse 
the  honor,  and  with  a  tremulous  voice  he  begged 
leave  to  precede  him  a  few  hours,  that  he  might 
have  everything  in  readiness  at  the  castle  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  accordingly  mounted  his  horse, 
and  with  a  couple  of  attendants  drove  into  Dev- 
onshire with  all  possible  despatch.  The  moment 
he  entered  the  courtyard,  he  sprang  from  his 
reeking  steed,  and  flew  instantly  to  his  wife's 
chamber.  He  found  her  with  no  one  present  but 
her  waiting  maids,  and  she  being  curious  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  lord's  excitement,  ordered  them 
to  retire,  that  she  might  learn  the  motive  which 
had  brought  him  thus  so  unexpectedly  from 
London. 

With  quivering  lips  Earl  Athelwold  revealed 
everything  to  his  wife,  and  begged  her,  if  she  re- 
garded eiiher  her  own  honor  or  his  life,  to  con- 
ceal from  the  king,  by  the  general  disorder  of 
her  dress  and  appearance,  those  fatal  charms 
which  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  seducing 
him  from  his  fidelity  to  his  friend  and  master, 
and  which  had  unfortunaiely  betrayed  him  into 
so  many  subsequent  falsehoods.  Elfrida  had 
always  professed  the  warmest  love  and  attach- 
ment for  her  husband,  and  when  she  had  soothed 
him  with  the  tenderest  embraces,  and  promised 
the  strictest  compliance  with  his  desires,  his 
overwhelming  dread  of  the  consequences  of  his 
treachery  was  sensibly  abated,  and  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  his  kingly  guest  with  considerable 
composure.  But  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
intention  of  the  beautiful  but  deceitful  wife  than 
the  fulfilment  of  her  promise.  In  the  language 
of  the  historian,  she  considered  herself  little  in- 
debted to  Athelwold  for  a  passion  which  had  de- 
prived her  of  a  crown  ;  and  understanding  the 
full  force  and  power  of  her  charms,  she  did  not 
despair  even  yet  of  reaching  to  that  enviable  dig- 
nity. Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  expectations  of 
her  husband,  she  appeared  before  the  king  in  the 
most  seductive  attire,  and  what  with  her  engag- 
ing airs,  and  her  natural  loveliness  of  person,  at 
once  excited  in  his  bosom  the  most  vehement 
love  toward  herself,  and  the  most  furious  desire 
of  revenge  against  her  husband. 

Being  himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissem- 
bling, he  contrived  to  impress  his  victim  that  his 
wife's  charms  had  failed  to  produce  any  decided 
effect  upon  him,  and  under  cover  of  this  subter- 
fuge, he  managed  to  entice  Athelwold  into  a 
wood  on  the  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there 
treacherously  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand. 
But  murder  in  those  days  was  not  a  capital 
offence.  A  king's  life  was  valued  at  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  a  thane  or  gentleman's  at  one 
hundred  sixty.  But  what  is  more  strange,  the 
Lady  Elfrida,  although  she  was  aware  that  the 
king  had  assassinated  her  husband,  received  his 
caresses  and  favors  without  manifesting  the 
slightest  shov  of  repugnance,  and  was  soon  after 
pul)licly  espoused  by  him — her  husband's  death 
paving  her  way  to  a  throne. 


R  A I  LR(),\  I)  I.\C1  DrNT. 

I  saw  Great  Heart  once  in  a  railroad  train, 
lie  was  well  dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  reatl- 
ing,  tbroiigh  bis  spectacles,  the  morning  paper. 
A  poor  woman  sat  oppo.siic,  v.-ith  si^.  little  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  scarcely  «  doicen  vcars  old.  The 
husband  was  a  stupid,  "haid  hearted  wretch,  and 
cdminislered  hlow^t  unsparingly  to  a  wearied  lit- 
tle tiling,  who  expressed  its  discomfort  by  crying 
and  fretting  as  the  hot  dusty  air  swept  over  his 
flushed  face.  Tlio  mother's  countenance  wore 
a  look  of  patient  despair  and  continual  anxiety, 
as  the  little  restless  company  sat  crowded 
together  in  a  loaded  car.  Not  one  of  them  looked 
shabby  or  untidy,  though  very  plainly  dressed. 
When  the  engine  stopped  for  fuel,  the  poor 
woman  took  out  from  a  basket  some  brciid  and 
cliecKe,  which  she  distrilmted  sparingly  among 
the  little  group.  Grcut  Heart  had  watched  their 
movements  all  the  morning,  and  as  a  boy  ap- 
proached the  carriage  with  a  basket  of  berries, 
he  bought  up  boxes  enough  to  go  around,  and 
gave  them  to  the  hungry  children,  whose  eyes 
glistened  as  they  saw  such  a  rare  dessert  spread 
before  them.  One  little  girl,  perhaps  five  years 
old,  was  nearly  sick,  and  tried  to  rest  in  her 
mother's  lap  ;  but  the  tired  infant  disputed  vig- 
orously her  riuht,  and  she  was  obliged  to  yi  Id 
the  claim.  Great  Heart  had  been  gravely  con- 
sidering the  company,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  poor  child  tenderly  in  bis  arms,  lay  her 
carefully  down  in  the  seat  "be-ide  him,  witli  her 
head  in  his  lap,  and  then  gently  fan  her  with  his 
paper  until  she  sunk  into  a  deep,  peaceful  slum- 
ber. When  we  stopped  for  our  dinner,  we  saw 
them  all  seated  by  a  beautiful  table,  loaded  with 
luxuries  to  which  they  seemed  almost  strangers, 
yet  which  they  knew  very  well  how  to  appreciate. 
We  knew  it  was  Great  Heart's,  and  we  mentally 
blessed  the  kind,  generous  nature  that  had  thus 
shed  sunshine  on  the  hard  pathway  of  the  hum- 
ble strangers. —  Christian    Watchman. 


A   RUSSIAN  15ABY. 

Russian  babies  are  always  swaddled  and 
rolled  up  in  bandages,  so  that  they  may  con- 
veniently be  put  away  without  risk  of  getting 
themselves  into  mischief  or  danger.  On  enter- 
ing one  of  their  homes,  an  enthusiastic  traveller 
thinks  he  has  come  upon  some  pagan  tribe,  hav- 
ing their  idols  and  penatcS,  with  the  heads  well 
carved  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  left  in  block. 
He  looks  curiously  at  one  laid  upon  a  shelf, 
another  hung  on  the  wall  on  a  peg,  a  third  slung 
over  one  of  the  main  beams  of  the  roof,  and 
rocked  by  the  mother,  who  has  the  cord  looped 
over  her  foot.  "  Why  that  is  a  child  !"  cries  the 
traveller,  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that  experi- 
enced on  treading  upon  a  toad,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  stone.  "  Why,  what  else  should  it 
be  ;"  answers  the  mother.  Having  learnt  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time,  the  inquisitive  traveller 
wishes  to  inform  himself  about  the  habits  of  the 
creature ;  but  his  curiosity  being  somewhat 
dampened  by  the  extreme  dirt  of  the  little  figure, 
he  inquires  of  the  parent  when  it  was  washed. 
"Washed?"  shrieks  the  horrified  mother; 
"washed!  what,  wash  a  child!     You'd  kill  it." 


BBILL,IA1VT  NOVELETTES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories,  in  bound  iotm,  richly  illustrated  vUXi  large 
ori|rino;engraving.9,  aDdlorming  the  cheapeft  boolss  in 
price  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Every  one  of  these 
works  was  written  expressly  for  this  establishment,  and 
the  copyright  is  secured  according  to  law.  We  will  send 
single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  twenty  cents  each; 
or  six  copies,  post  paid,  for  one  dollar. 

THE  SMITGGLEE:  or.  The  SEcasis  of  tbe  Coast 
This  i."  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb'M  greatest  and  best 
novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  vivid  incident,  with  a 
deeply  intere..^ting  plot.     liy.  .  .SYLVANUi  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  Tim  Buccaneeii  of  the  Gulp. 
A  romantic  Story  of  the  Sea  and  the  .Shore  This  is 
another  of  those  graphic  sea  stories  for  which  our  au- 
thor is  famous      JJy F.  CLINTON  B.iUUINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or.  The  WAXDERisr,  bohe- 
MLiN.  Tnis  is  a  characteristic  romance  of  the  Jays  of 
chivalry,  written  in  our  author's  usual  taking  style. 
Bj De.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

IVAN  THE  SEEF:  or.  The  Russian  axd  Circassian. 
This  is  a  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  domestic  and  mili- 
tary, in  Hussia,  Turkey  and  Circassia,  detailing  scenes 
of  thrilling  interest.     By AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or.  The  Privateer  of  the  Penobscot. 
This  U  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's  usual 
style  of  interest  An  intensely  interesting  story,  equal 
to  the  best.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scout  of  thk  Sus- 
(jUEUAiNNA.  A  tale  ol  tragic  interest  in  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming,  during  the  days  of  our  revolutionary  strug- 
gle-   By Dr.  J.  U.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR;  or.  The  Hunter  Spv  of 
\  moiNlA.  This  is  another  favorite  Revolutionary  story 
of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is  so  popular 
By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  Di.nole  the  Back- 
WO0DS.MAN-  A  vivid  Story  of  Ka-st  and  West,  unrivalled 
in  plot  and  character.     By. .  LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or.  The  Red  Cross 
AND  THE  Crescent.  .A  story  of  Boston  Bay  and  tbe 
Mediterranean.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid  interest  and 
great  ingenuity  of  plot.  .By  FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

BED  HAND:  or,  The  Cruiser  op  the  English  Chan- 
nel. A  graphic  nautical  and  land  story  of  England 
during  the  times  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Com- 
monwealth    By F.  CLINTON  BAKRINGTON. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  EANCHE:  or.  The  Regula- 
tors AND  iMoDERAToHS.  A  taleof  lifeon  theTexau  Bor- 
der, in  its  early  history.     By.  .  .Dr.  .1.  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE  :  or.  The  Rovers  Cap- 
tive. This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true  sea- 
man. It  i**  as  captivating  a  nautical  story  ai^  Cooper '.s 
famous  Red  Kover.     By.  .Capi.  HKNRY  P.  CUEEVER. 

PAUL  L4E00N:  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles. 
This  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished  by  us  un- 
til we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is  said  to 

be  Mr.  Cobb's  best.     By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jh. 

M.  M.  BALLOC,  Publisher, 
No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mftss. 
0:7=  Forsaleat  allof  the  periodica]  depots 
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EMIGRANT    TRAIN    ATTACKED    BY    INDIANS. 


[Speoiftl  Correspondence  of  the  Pictorial.] 
CALIFORNIA  OVERLAND  llOL'TE. 

San  Francisco,  California, 
Nov.  5,  1858. 

M.  M.  Bali.ou,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir, — After  a 
pretty  extensive  tour  in  California,  I  am  at  lenpth 
establislied  for  tlie  winter  lure,  with  the  intention 
of  resnminfT  my  westward  line  of  travel  next 
sprinp,  visiting  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  piob- 
ahly  Japan  and  China,  before  returninfr  home. 
All  the  time  I  can  spaie  from  the  special  busi- 
ness that  brought  me  to  the  land  of  gold,  I  shall 
devote  to  working  up  finished  drawings  iiom  the 
photograph.s  and  rough  sketches  with  which  my 
portfolio  is  filled.  Many  of  them  are  not  of 
general  interest,  and  only  valuable  to  myself  as 
memoirs  of  travel,  memoranda  of  personal  ad- 
ventures, likenesses  of  personal  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  select 
some  which  the  great  world  of  your  patrons  may 
find  acceptable.  The  enclosed  drawings  will,  I 
hope,  meet  your  views,  and  prove  available. 
They  are  reminiscences  of  our  toilsome  overland 
journey  last  spring,  the  excitement  and  strange- 
ness of  which  overbalanced  the  fatigue  and  dan- 
ger incurred — for  I,  too,  like  other  travellers,  can 
tell  of  "  hair-breadth  'scapes," — I  was  going  to 
say  of  hair-hrcadtli  scalps,  though  no  one  of 
our  party  actually  left  his  "  ambrosial  locks  "  in 
the  hands  of  the  copper-colored  gentlemen  whom 
we  met  on  the  war-path.  One  of  my  drawings 
represents  this  little  incident  of  travel,  latterly 
rather  an  unusual  one.  Yet  no  emigrant  party 
should  go,  and  none  does  go,  with- 
out preparation  for  such  contin- 
gencies. The  best  arm,  whether 
for  Indian-fighting  or  for  killing 
buffalo,  is  Colt's  large  revolver — 
the  small  sized  one  is  very  handy 
for  a  close  thing.  With  plenty  of 
these  tools,  and  a  few  western 
rifle»  in  the  hands  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  bringdown  prairie  chick- 
ens or  squirrels  with  a  single  ball, 
we  easily  succeeded  in  beating  off 
the  red-skins,leaving  some  of  them  — -;=jT 

on  the  ground  as  trophies  of  our  '    ; 

valor.     I  have,  reluctantly,  come  ^ 

to  regard  the  Indians  much  in  the 
light  in  which  they  arc  viewed  by 
the  frontiersmen,  that  is  about  on 
a  par  with  wild  beasts.  They  are 
dirty,  sneaking,  thievish  beings, 
degraded  and  sensual,  when  not 
brought  into  contact  with  whites, 
and  by  such  contact  acquiring 
only  the  worst  vices  of  the  whites 
without  any  of  their  higher  ()uali- 
ties.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
ascribe  nearly  all  the  vices  of  the 
Indians  to  white  influence,  but 
they  arc  bad  enough  in  their  nat- 
ural state.  Poets  and  story-tellers 
henceforth  may  fill  volumes  in  PS^^* 
praise  of  the  "  noble  savage,"  but  :?_ 
I  shall  no  more  listen  to  their 
syren  song.  In  my  youthful  day< 
Cooper's  Indian  stories  was  my  f  i- 
voritc  reading,  but  I  have  learned 
to  know  that  Dr.  IJird,  in  the 
"  Jib!)Lii:iinosav,  or  Nick  of  the 
Woods,"  was  far  more  truthful  in 
his   portraitures.     Yet,   after  all,  _^ 

they  have  some  good  traits.  If 
you  throw  yourself  on  their  hos- 
pitality, ttiey  will  not  injure  you, 
and  will  share  all  they  have  with 
you  :  though,  proliably  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  rob  you  of  such 
trinkets  and  knick-nacks  as  they 


covet,  though  you  may  sleep  on  the  same  blanket 
and  beneath  the  same  skin  tent.  Neither  has 
their  stoicism  been  exaggerated.  Last  spring  I 
came  across  an  Indian  brave  whose  left  hand  had 
just  been  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun. 
He  uttered  no  complaint— not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  quivered,  and  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  un- 
concernedly, as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
should  think  such  accidents  must  be  frequent, 
from  the  worthlessness  of  many  of  the  guns  they 
use,  and  from  the  utter  reckless  manner  in  which 
they  load  and  handle  fire-arms.  J  have  said  that 
the  Indians  rarely  attack  trains  now-adays — past 
experience  has  taught  them  that  it,  is  rather  un- 
wholesome to  meddle  with  live  Yankees,  as  their 
betters  have  found  out  in  many  a  bloody  encoun- 
ter on  sea  and  land.  It  is  hoped  that  the  in- 
creasing travel,  and  the  posts  established  by  the 
overland  mail,  will  finally  put  a  stop  to  encoun- 
ters with  Indians,  What  a  trium])h  of  Yankee 
pluck  and  perseverance  that  same  overland  mail 
is,  by  the  way.  Now  give  us  a  Pacific  Kailroad, 
and  San  Francisco  and  Boston  will  be  near 
neighbors.  Another  of  my  sketches  is  of  a  more 
p.'jcific  character,  and  represents  our  party  pursu- 
ing its  peaceful  but  tired  march  across  the  plains. 
The  slow  progress  of  a  train,  and  the  monoto- 
nous character  of  much  of  the  scenery  on  the 
route,  tries  the  patience  of  a  nervous  man  ex- 
tremely. It  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  calm  on  the 
Atlantic.  Another  of  the  enclosed  drawings  is 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  party  fording 
the  river  Platte.     In  the  spring,  whm  the  melted 


snow  swells  the  descending  torrent*,  the  river  is 
not  fordable,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  cross- 
ing is  an  arduous  and  critical  task.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  horses  and  oxen  used  to  western 
travel  accommodate  themselves  to  its  exigencies. 
With  mud  up  to  their  necks,  the  patient  animals 
wallow  along,  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest  and 
get  breath,  and  then  pushing  on  again,  using 
their  muscular  strength  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage. Cattle  unused  to  the  trial  would  be  ruined 
by  their  frantic  exertions. 

Among  the  drawings  I  send  you,  is  one  of  the 
famous  "  Devil's  Gate,"  of  which  you  of  course 
have  heard.  It  is  a  rocky  chasm  through  which 
the  "  Sweet  Water"  flows.  The  precipitous  ele- 
vation on  the  left  afibrds  a  view  of  the  section  of 
the  tvpisted  range  of  rocky  cliffs  and  mountains 
which  extend  tor  miles  along  the  course  of  the 
Sweet  Water  river.  The  bold  binft'  on  the  right 
which  coni]iresscs  the  river  into  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, presents  a  perpendicular  wall  of  granite  fiom 
four  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  half  a  mile 
long,  and  gradually  slopes  into  the  elevated 
plains.  For  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of 
the  yawning  gap,  the  river  is  broad  and  tranquil, 
but  here  it  rushes  down  through  the  canon, 
foaming  and  bounding  over  the  huge  boulders 
that  have  fallen  from  the  cliff  above.  The 
"  Devil's  Gate  "  is  certainly  a  striking  and  note- 
worthy place,  and  is  a  short  di.stance  from  Inde- 
pendence Rock,  on  the  otlii  r  side  of  the  South 
Pass.     I  will  write  again  soon. 

Yours  truly,  T.  G.  F. 


WOUNDS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Nothing  in  nature  seems  more  capricious  as  to 
the  effects  she  causes  to  ensue  than  in  wounds  of 
the  brain.  Sometimes  a  slight  fall,  or  a  trifling 
blow  that  does  not  break  the  skin,  proves  fatal  in 
a  short  time  ;  and  at  other  times  not  only  may 
the  skull  be  pierced  or  fractured,  but  large  pieces 
of  the  skull-bone  be  removed,  as  by  trepanning, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the' cerebrum  or 
upper  portion  of  the  brain  itself  be  lost,  and  yet 
the  functions  of  life  be  carried  on  for  years,  "if, 
however,  the  cerebellnm,  that  is  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  brain,  be  injured,  it  is  a  different 
matter.  A  slight  wonnd  there  produces  imme- 
diate death.  But  a  man  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, lose  a  teacup  full  of  brain  without  death 
or  the  loss  of  reason  even  for  an  instant.  Per- 
haps this  may  go  far  to  show  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  through  which  the  mind  acts,  hut 
nothing  more.  The  mind  is  a  whole  and  entire 
thing,  indcpendcntof  its  organs  of  operation. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man,  in  blasting,  exploded 
his  charge  too  soon  by  ramming  it  down  with  an 
iron  bar  or  drill.  The  drill  was  driven  up  through 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  through  the  brain,  of 
course,  and  through  the  top  of  his  .skull,  high  up 
into  the  air.  The  man  got  into  a  wagon  stand- 
ing near,  and  drove  some  distance  home.  No 
one  supposed  he  could  live  ;  but  he  actually  did 
survive  for  some  months,  with  his  senses  perfect, 
and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  his  death. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  well-digger,  who, 
while  in  a  well,  had  his  skull  broken  in  by  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  timber  on  his  head.  He  was 
taken  out  insensible,  and  remained  so  for  ten 
days,  his  death  so  momentarily  expected  that 
trepanning  was  not  even  tried  until  the  end  of 
that  time.  By  degrees  he  recovered  his  mind 
perfectly,  and  even  his  strength,  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  about  the  room,  after  losing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  brain  itself.  Although 
near  sixty,  a  new  bone  began  to  grow;  and  this, 
at  the  end  of  about  eighteen  months,  proved  his 
death,  owing  to  a  small  spike  of  the  new  bone, 
not  half  an  inch  long,  growing  down  into  the 
brain,  producing  irritation,  pressure  and  death. 

It  is,  then,  not  the  loss  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  that  is  so  much  to  be  feared,  as  the  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  which  ensue.  Congestion 
of  the  brain  may  stupify,  or  hemorrhage  through 
the  rupture  of  the  blood  vessel,  cause  death. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  quite  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  upper  portion  of  the  brain  itself  m.iy 
be  abstracted  without  necessarily  occasioning 
death,  and,  in  some  instances,  without  sensibly 
impairing  the  senses  or  mental  powers.  There 
is,  however,  we  suppose,  no  doubt,  a  loss  of 
nervous  forces,  especially  of  the  power  of  en- 
durance, in  all  such  cases.  Still  it  is  worth 
while  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
effects  of  the  loss  of  the  brain  and  the  least 
pressure  on  it.  Whether  this  pressure  is  pro- 
duced by  an  external  wound,  or  by  an  internal 
determination  of  blood,  whenever  it  prevents  a. 
supply  of  pure  and  healthy  blood  flowing  freely 
and  continually  through  all  the  vessels,  the  men- 
tal action  instantly  assumes  a  disordered  charac- 
ter. Remove  the  pressure,  and  sometimes  the 
restoration  will  be  as  sudden.  The  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  skull  that  has  been  fractured  and 
indented  three  years  jireviously,  was  known,  in 
the  case  of  a  sailor,  at  once  to  restore  him  to  a 
state  of  sanity,  although  with  a  perfect  oblivion 
of  the  whole  intermediate  time.  Whether  con- 
gestion of  particular  portions  of  the  brain  is  not 
the  true  moile  of  accounting  for  the  occasional 
idiosyncracies  of  many  men,  and  beyond  what 
is  ordinarily  supposed,  who  shall  say  ? — Phila- 
deljiliia  Ledger. 
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THE  INDIGO  PLANT. 

The  indigo  plant  is  a  beautiful,  bright  green 
grass,  or  shrub,  and  is  called  a  biennial,  because 
it  passes  through  all  the  phases  of  its  existence 
in  two  years.  Its  leaves  consist  generally  of  a 
collection  of  leaflets  arranged,  alternately,  one 
above  the  other  upon  each  side  of  the  petiole  or 
leaf  stalk.  At  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk,  but 
separated  from  it,  are  two  leaflets  called  upon, 
which  arc  distinguishable  from  the  others  by 
having  no  vein  down  the  middle.  The  seed- 
vessel  of  the  indigo  plant  is  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon pea.  Once  sown  in  a  loose  and  dark  .soil, 
the  indigo  plant  requires  no  further  care,  until 
the  time  comes  for  cutting  it.  As  the  rainy  sea- 
son approaches,  and  the  red  blo.s.soms  begin  to 
appear,  the  planter  hastens  to  have  it  cut,  for 
fear  of  the  dye  being  waslicd  away  or  spoilt  by 
the  inundations.  In  the  month  of  July,  parties 
of  Hindoos  may  be  seen  in  the  indigo  planta- 
tions in  the  upper  provinces,  clipping  the  bright 
green  leaves  and  twigs  to  the  level  of  the  ground, 
followed  by  others  who,  picking  up  the  plants  as 
they  are  cut,  bind  them  together  and  load  them 
upon  carts. 

From  the  fields  the  indigo  is  taken  into  a 
building  called  a  vat,  which  is  about  thirty  feet 
broad  and  forty  feet  long.  There  are  steps  out- 
side, leading  to  a  platform  witliin  the  building, 
from  which  a  sort  of  immen.se  bath  is  seen  filled 
with  the  plant.  Water  being  then  let  in  from  a 
reservoir,  the  indigo  is  allowed  to  ferment  for 
about  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  plant  becoming  entirely  dccom- 
[losed,  and  the  water  turning  quite  green,  it  is 
allowed  to  run  into  another  building  calle<l  a 
beating  vat.  A  dozen  natives,  with  scarcely  any 
covering  upon  their  bodies,  and  with  their  skin>< 
dyed  blue,  may  be  seen  here,  striking  the  liquid 
with  long  sticks,  ami  making  a  sound  like  the 
splashing  of  oars  in  a  river.  When  at  work 
they  shout  and  scream,  as  indeed  they  always  do 
when  trying  to  exert  their  strength.  After  hav- 
ing been  beaten  for  about  three  or  four  hours, 
and  the  green  liquor  having  become  blue,  just  as 
our  black  blood  becomes  red  from  contact  with 
oxygen  of  the  air,  it  is  left  alone,  to  allow  the 
Rcdinient  to  settle  at  the  bottom.  The" water  is 
then  gradually  drawn  oflT  by  taps  fixed  at  equal 
distances  in  the  sides  of  the  vat,  leaving  a  beau- 
tiful, soft,  blue,  pulpy  matter,  like  very  thick 
cream,  on  the  floor.  This  blue  cream  is  next 
boiled,  until  no  froth  or  scum  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  blue  cream  looks  as  smooth  as 
liquid  glass.  It  is  then  poured  into  huge  sieves, 
made -by  stretching  coarse  cloth  over  wooden 
frames,  through  which  the  water  strains  off  grad- 
ually, leaving  the  indigo  of  the  consistency  of 
cream  cheese.  It  is  still,  however,  unfit  for 
travelling  to  Calcutta,  and  from  thence  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  must,  therefore,  be  put 
into  boxes  with  perforated  bottoms,  where  every 
drop  of  moisture  is  finally  squeezed  out  by  me- 
chanical pressure.  The  pressed  indigo  is  then 
cut  into  cakes  about  three  inches  square,  and  is 
put  into  a  drying-house,  where  it  remains  for 
three  months. 

The  indigo  is  now  fit  for  packing  and  travel- 
ling. It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  the  (pmnti- 
ties  of  this  paste  which  are  annually  sent  from 
Bengal  for  the  use  of  the  painters  and  dyers 
distributed  all  over  the  globe.  Indigo,  however, 
is  not  only  employed  in  dyeing  blue,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  almost  every 
other  color.  The  indigo  plant  in  itself  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  while  the  indigo  paste  prepared 
from  it  is  a  rank  poison.  When  rubbed  with 
the  finger  nail,  the  i)aste  assumes  a  color.  The 
smell  of  an  indigo  factory  i&  very  disagreeable  ; 


and  the  Hindoos  who  work  in  it,  besides  having 
their  bodies  dyed  of  a  dreadful  color,  are  very 
meagre  ;  yet  they  arc  contented  with  the  work, 
and  do  it  well. 

An  European  indigo  planter  in  the  interior  of 
India  leads  an  isolated  life,  which,  however,  is 
not  without  its  enjoyments.  His  business, 
though  it  has  its  anxieties,  is  not  irksome.  He 
often  lives  twenty  or  forty  miles  from  any  other 
European  ;  but  this  docs  not  prevent  him  from 
making  and  constantly  receiving  visits.  One  of 
the  annoyances  of  a  planter's  life  is  the  plague 
of  flics.  All  over  India  they  are  a  great  nui- 
sance during  the  rainy  season,  but  nowhere  to 
such  a  degree  as  in  the  vicinity  of  an  indigo 
factory,  where  they  are  attracted  by  the  smell. 
When  the  servants  are  preparing  the  table  for  a 
meal,  they  put  a  white  muslin  cloth  over  the 
plates,  cups  and  saucers,  and  in  an  instant  it  is 
covered  with  black  flies.  Before  taking  off  the 
muslin  cloth,  the  bearer  begins  pulling  the  large 
heavy  punkah  or  fan,  which  has  generally  a  deep 
fringe  at  the  edge  of  it;  the  waiters  whisk  about 
small  fans  in  every  direction  to  keep  the  flies  from 
oft'  the  table ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tea  is  poured 
out  a  silver  cover  is  put  over  the  cup.  Tlie  cul- 
tivation of  the  indigo  plant  is  carried  on  at  ])res- 
ent  in  India,  Egypt  and  America;  but  the  best 
indigo  is  manufacmrcd  in  the  Bengal  jjicsidency. 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  and  the  Arabs  have 
^11  in  turn  tried  to  cultivate  the  indigo  bearer  in 
their  own  countries,  and  have  always  failed. — 
Scientific  Journal. 


THE   devil's    gate. 


INCIDENT  IN  DOUGLAS  .TERROLD'S  LIFE. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year  1816,  the  Chatham  boat  ar- 
rived in  London.  A  sharp,  damp,  and  foggy 
dawn  yny  approjiriately  ushered  in  to  iNIr.  Sam- 
uel Jerrold  the  three  or  four  sad  years  he  was 
destined  to  spend  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bell. 
His  son  Douglas,  whose  coat  had  been  stolen  from 
the  cabin,  and  who,  therefore,  trudged,  for  the 
flrst  time,  along  London  streets  hardly  prepared 
for  the  fog  or  the  cold,  probably  felt  neither  the 
sharpness  of  the  wind  nor  the  suffocating  ten- 
dency of  the  fog.  The  scene  was  new  to  him, 
and  all  that  is  new  is  welcome  to  the  young. 
Holding  his  sister  by  the  hand,  he  walked  the 
streets  for  some  minutes  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity, while  his  father  stepped  aside  to  comfort 
himself  with  a  draught  of  ])url.  The  young 
middy  might  well  try  thus  early,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  effects  of  walking  alone  in  London. 

A  house  in  Broad  Court,  Bow  Street,  received 
the  family — a  humble  lodging  enough  ;  but  the 
general  peace,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  theatre  stood,  had  ruined  them 
utterly.  Fortune,  food,  had  to  be  sought.  Let 
me  not  lightly  pass  over  this  time.  It  is  the  key 
to  the  after  character  of  him  whoso  life  I  have  to 
set  before  the  reader.  This  Broad  Court,  with 
its  dingy  houses,  its  troops  of  noisy,  ragged 
boys,  its  brawls  and  cries,  was  my  father's  flrst 
impression  of  the  great  city.  Here,  too,  for  the 
first  time,  he  came  to  hob-and- nob  with  the  stern 
realities  of  the  world.     As  yet  he  had  passed  a 
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vniith  not  remarkable  for  its  vicissitudes,  and  lie 
li:i(l  been  two  years  in  his  majesty's  navy ;  in  the 
position,  and  with  the  prosj)ects  cf  a  gentleman. 
When  a  home  is  broken  up  it  is  the  position  of 
the  children  that  oppresses  your  heart.  You  sec 
their  neat  clothes  give  way  to  something  coarse 
and  wretched — they  tease  with  questions  that  cut 
to  the  soul.  They  want  to  have  a  child's  party 
when  there  is  not  a  crust  for  them.  They  ask 
for  playthings  when  the  cupboard  is  empty.  Yet, 
in  the  new  and  humbler  house,  you  will  find  them 
happily,  because  insensibly,  adapting  themselves 
to  a  poorer  station.  They  will  occasionally  won- 
der why  they  have  few  treats  now,  and  why  the 
little  companions  of  their  prosperity  never  come. 
Knowing  nothing  of  that  dogged  sternness  with 
which  the  world  follows  success — not  seeing  that 
father  and  mother  are  of  less  account  to  their 
neighbors  than  they  were  when  the  board  was 
bright  with  plentiful  cheer — they  still  wonder 
that  the  old  playmates  avoid  them.  Till  the 
truth  flashes  suddenly  upon  them — whereupon 
they  cease  to  be  children. 

Broad  Court  was  not  then,  I  will  fondly  hope, 
so  dreary  a  place  to  the  children  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Jerrold  as  it  must  have  been  to  their  parents. 
Indeed,  I  have  proof  that  the  young  midship- 
man, still  sporting  his  naval  uniform,  looked  man- 
fully about  him  at  once,  and  was  eager  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  great  city.     He  had  only  just 
entered  upon  his  fourteenth  year ;  yet  had  he 
begun  to  burn  with  a  desire  to  do  something — to 
be  somebody.     Ho  appears  to  have  moved  about 
freely,  as  one  preparing  to  hold 
his  own  place  shortly.     Naturally, 
his  curiosity  was  first  directed  to 
the  London  theatres ;  of  the  glo- 
ries of  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  London  actors,  who  had,  from 
time  to  time,  joined  his  father's 
Sheemess   company.      I     have 
traced   him   to   the    Adelphi,   or 
Scott's,   as    it   was   then   called, 
only  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
=  in    town.     On    this   occasion    he 

p:  was  the  victim  of  a  clever  thief. 

A  very  authoritative  person 
stopped  the  midshipman  as  he 
walked  up  the  passage  from  the 
street  to  the  boxes,  saying :  "  Pay 
here,  sir !"  The  unsuspecting 
midshipman,  anxious  to  reach  a 
view  of  the  stage,  paid  his  money, 
and  went  rapidly  forward.  Pres- 
ently a  head  protruded  from  a 
pigeon-hole,  and  again  a  voice 
said:  "Pay  here,  sir!"  The 
midshipman  stopped,  and  told 
the  face  framed  in  the  pigeon- 
hole that  he  had  already  paid. 
At  this  moment  a  gentleman 
came  up.  The  midshipman's 
statement  proved  that  the  first 
man  who  had  demanded  payment 
was  a  very  expert  swindler.  The 
boy  had  no  more  money,  and 
he  was  about  to  turn  in  bitter 
disappointment  away,  when  the 
gentleman,  who  had  heard  his 
story,  took  him  by  the  hand,  paid 
for  him,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  boxes.  That  was  a  kind 
g.ntleman,  be  it  remembered  ; 
and  on  many  evenings,  when  the 
conversation  has  wandered  back 
so  far  as  1816,  have  unknown 
friends  wished  him  God-speed  on 
his  way  through  life. — Ttcknor  ^• 
Fidds's  edition  of  the  memoirs  uj 
Douglas  Jerrold. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MORNING. 

BY   EMILY    R.    PACK. 

OathcriDg  up  the  ftar-goms 
That  fell  from  the  brow  of  night, 

Morning  OTcr  tho  hilltops 
Scatters  her  golden  light. 

All  oyer  the  dewy  valleys, 

Laughingly  up  and  down. 
Are  playing  the  shimuicring  sunbeams 

Shook  from  her  shining  crown. 

And  all  through  the  deep,  deep  forest, 

Silent  and  chill  and  gray. 
They  glide  like  a  band  of  spectres, 

Weaving  the  wob  of  day. 

The  blue-bell  down  in  the  meadow 

Timidly  looketh  up, 
And  showers  of  quivering  light-drops 

Dance  in  its  purple  cup. 

The  tall  pine  tree  on  the  upland 

Raiscth  its  bristling  spires. 
And  light  like  a  crown  of  glory 

Each  slender  fibre  fires. 

But  onward  the  morning  bieth. 
With  dew  on  her  twinkling  feet. 

And  the  noon  comes  lazily  creeping 
Along  in  the  hazy  heat. 


*  ^.^   > 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

REUBEN  JAMES. 

AN  OLD  MA.N-OP-'WAR'S  MAN. 

BY  LT.  GEORGE  It.  PREBLE,  U.S.N. 

"  Died  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  December 
8,  1838,  Reuben  James,  seaman.'' 

Looking  over  a  file  of  old  newspapers,  the 
above  simple  announcement  of  this  humble  in- 
dividual caught  my  eye  and  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. I  was  both  grieved  and  surprised  that  one 
short  sentence  was  considered  a  sufficient  memo- 
rial of  the  man  who  saved  the  life  of  Decatur, 
and  who  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Inspired  with  these  feelings,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  out  the  following  sketch  of  his  ser- 
vices as  a  little  monument  to  his  memory. 

Reuben  James  was  born  in  the  county  of  Sus- 
sex, State  of  Delaware,  in  the  year  1777,  and 
when  quite  young  went  to  sea  in  a  merchantman. 
In  1797,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  found 
more  congenial  employment  on  board  a  priva- 
teer. Soon  after  joining  her,  she  fell  in  with  a 
French  privateer,  of  superior  force,  off  Guada- 
loupe,  and  was  captured.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  shipped  in  the  naval  service, 
and  sailed  for  the  first  time  in  the  frigate  Con- 
stellation, Commodore  Thomas  Truxton. 

During  this  cruise  he  had  a  part  in  capturing 
the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  and  stood  to 
his  quarters  during  her  action  with  L' Vengeance, 
a  vessel  of  superior  size  and  force  to  the  Constel- 
lation, which  resulted  in  her  sheering  off  under 
cover  of  the  night,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, the  Constellation  being  unable  to  pursue 
her  from  having  lost  her  mainmast. 

His  next  service  was  on  board  the  frigate 
President,  when  she  sailed,  in  1801,  under  Com- 
modore Dale,  for  tho  Mediterranean.  His  term 
of  service  expiring  while  at  sea,  he  re-entered  on 
board  the  frigate  Chesapeake  for  service  in  the 
same  sea.  In  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar  he  volun- 
teered on  board  the  schooner  Enterprise,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Commodore) 
Isaac  Hull.  While  he  was  on  board  they  gave 
chase  to  a  Tripolitan  sloop-of-war,  which,  aft«r 
some  sharp  shooting,  blew  up,  whether  from 
accident  or  by  design  is  not  known. 

In  1803,  he  was  one  of  the  sixty  men  selected 
by  Decatur  to  destroy  the  frigate  Philadelphia 
in  tho  harbor  of  Tripoli.  The  success  of  that 
bold  project  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
It  is  enough  to  say  it  was  pronounced  by  Lord 
Nelson  "tlie  most  bold  and  daring  act  of  tho  age." 
He  continued  in  the  squadron,  and  in  1804,  in 
the  attack  upon  the  batteries,  was  on  board  the 
gunboat  commanded  by  Decatur,  the  commander 
also  of  the  first  division.  It  was  there  and  then 
that  he  showed  a  devotednoss  and  attachment  to 
his  commander  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Captain  Decatur  was  at  the  time  engaged  with 
the  commander  of  a  Tripolitan  gunboat  he  had 
boarded,  for  having  treacherously  shot  his  broth- 
er, and  while  fiercely  contending,  James  observed 
another  Turk  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head.  Un- 
able to  contend  with  this  treacherous  assailant  on 
his  beloved  commander,  from  having  both  his 
hands  disabled  by  wounds,  he  sprung  between 


him  and  the  sabre,  and  received  the  blow  on  his 
own  head,  whereby  he  was  severely  wounded. 
A  small  pension  was  allowed  him  for  this  ser- 
vice, a  particular  account  of  which  is  narrated 
in  the  "  Naval  Temple,"  though  the  name  of 
this  humble  hero  is  not  there  recorded. 

Soon  afier  this  event.  Captain  Ilobinson  pur- 
chased four  gunboats  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
there  being  a  scarcity  of  officers,  James  was  as- 
signed the  command  of  one  of  them.  Getting 
separated  from  the  others  at  sea,  he  was  picked 
up  by  a  merchantman  and  taken  to  Messina  and 
placed  under  charge  of  the  American  consul. 
He  was  next  transferred  to  the  brig  Syren,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  and  received  an  appointment  as  act- 
ing gunner,  in  which  capacity  ho  continued  to 
serve  until  a  peace  with  Tripoli  was  concluded, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  gun- 
boat No.  6,  Captain  Lawrence. 

During  the  embargo  he  was  on  board  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  and  afterwards  on  board 
the  frigate  United  States,  under  the  command 
of  his  old  favorite  Decatur.  The  United  States 
remained  at  Norfolk,  as  guard-ship,  until  the 
declaration  of  war,  when  she  went  to  sea. 

During  the  second  cruise,  James  continuing 
still  on  board,  they  fell  in  with,  engaged,  and 
captured  the  fine  frigate  Macedonian,  in  tho 
language  of  the  English  themselves — "  the  finest 
frigate  in  the  English  service."  After  this  mem- 
orable action  the  United  States  put  into  New 
York,  refitted,  and  sailed — was  pursued  by  the 
British  squadron,  and  escaped  by  running  into 
the  harbor  of  New  London.  There  the  crew 
and  officers,  including  of  course  our  hero,  were 
transferred  to  the  frigate  President,  which  ship  it 
is  well  known  was  captured  by  the  British  squad- 
ron, after  having  silenced  the  Endymion,  a  frig- 
ate of  her  own  force.  It  is  disgraceful  to  Eng- 
land that  she  has  given  medals  to  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  Endymion  for  the  capture  of 
the  President,  and  perhaps  not  less  disgraceful 
to  the  officers  that  they  received  such  lying  tes- 
timonials. In  this  action  James  received  three 
wounds.  Another  "old  salt,"  who  was  living 
a  few  years  since,  and  had  been  a  participator  in 
several  of  the  actions  of  the  last  war,  told  me 
that  this  was  by  for  the  bloodiest  of  any  of 
them. 

When  war  was  declared  against  Algiers,  we 
find  James,  discontented  with  the  hard  knocks 
he  had  already  received,  again  shipped  in  the 
service  on  board  the  frigate  Guerrierc,  Commo- 
dore Decatur — still  following  the  fortunes  of  his 
favorite  captain.  While  on  board  the  Gueniere, 
he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  an  Algerine  frigate, 
bearing  an  admiral's  flag,  and  proceeded  to  Al- 
giers, where  a  treaty  was  completed  highly  hon- 
orable to  the  Americans. 

His  next  service  was  in  the  Independence  ship- 
ofthe-line,  Commodore  Bainbridge,  and  succeed- 
ing that  again  on  board  the  Guerriere,  Commo- 
dore McDonough,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

His  next  reshipment,  for  three  years,  was 
served  under  Commodore  David  Porter,  on  the 
West  India  station,  in  breaking  up  those  nests 
of  buccaneers  that  at  that  time  swarmed  around 
the  keys  and  coves  of  the  island.  After  this  ser- 
vice he  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  on  board  his  old 
ship  the  Guerriere,  Commodore  Thompson, 
where  he  remained  another  three  years. 

His  next  term  of  service  was  passed  on  board 
the  receiving  ship  at  Norfolk.  He  then  re-en- 
tered for  another  three  years,  and  sailed  for  the 
Pacific  in  the  frigate  Brandywine,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
was  received  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  in 
1835.  His  health  having  become  partially  re- 
stored, ho  proceeded  to  Washington  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
pension,  he  being  at  that  time  si.xty  years  of  age, 
thirty-three  of  which  had  been  passed  by  him  in 
tho  naval  service  of  the  United  States — having 
continued  in  it  through  all  the  wars,  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  most  brilliant  of  our  naval  actions. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the  custom  in  the  navy 
to  give  the  sailors  on  certain  anniversaries  an 
extra  glass  of  grog,  something  more  than  the 
ujual  daily  allowance,  or  as  it  is  technically 
called,  "  allowing  them  to  splice  the  mainbrace  " 
— Jack  being  in  one  sense  the  main  brace  of  the 
ship.  Our  veteran,  like  most  old-time  sailors, 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  strong  waters,  and  lult 
it  a  duty  to  celebrate  an  unusual  number  of 
these  anniversaries,  and  thus  contrived  for  him- 
self many  merry-makings.  Besides  our  national 
anniversaries,  he  always  celebrated  his  own  birth- 
day, which  somehow  came  oftener  than  once  a 
year,  the  birthday  of  his  favorite  commander 
Decatur,   the   anniversaries   of  his    "  ten   fights 


and  as  many  skrimmages,"  the  officers  seldom 
refusing  him  the  extra  "  tot "  whenever  he  plead 
the  occasion. 

He  was  acquainted  with  all  of  the  older  offi- 
cers of  the  service,  and  had  sailed  with  most  of 
them.  He  considered  all  the  officers,  old  and 
young,  as  his  particular  friends,  and  was  their 
champion,  and  would  never  allow  any  one  wear- 
ing "  the  button  "  to  bo  spoken  of  disrespect- 
fully in  his  hearing. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Washington,  his  right 
leg,  which  had  been  injured  by  a  musket  ball, 
became  extensively  diseased,  and  he  was  ordered 
by  the  faculty  of  the  navy  to  the  hospital.  It 
was  found  on  examination  that  the  only  means 
of  saving  his  life  was  by  a  speedy  amputation  of 
the  limb.  This  he  bore  without  a  murmur,  care- 
fully scrutinizing  every  step  of  the  operation,  re- 
marking, however,  he  "  thought  it  hard  that  he 
should  be  put  under  jury-masts  now  that  ho  was 
laid  up." 

lie  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood  in  consequence 
of  the  diseased  state  of  the  bloodvessels,  and 
violent  symptoms  of  lockjaw  followed.  When 
the  spasms  were  most  severe,  and  he  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  requested  the  surgeon 
to  "  ease  him  off  handsomely,"  retaining  his 
courage  and  coolness  to  the  last.  He  and  grim 
death  had  jostled  together  for  many  years,  and 
at  length  old  dry  bones  had  come  up  with  him, 
as  he  thought,  and  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair 
to  let  him  have  his  own  way.  Unexpectedly,  he 
rallied,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  use 
stimulants  to  strengthen  his  battered  old  hulk,  he 
was  asked  which  he  would  prefer,  brown  stout  or 
brandy  toddy.  His  reply  was  characteristic  of 
an  old  salt  of  the  olden  time — "  Suppose  you 
give  us  both,  doctor." 

His  visit  to  Washington  was  so  far  successful 
that  a  pension  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  was 
granted,  and  he  was  permitted  to  remain  at  the 
hospital  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  But  for  his 
devotedness  Decatur  would  not  have  lived  to 
have  captured  the  Macedonian,  or  been  so  glori- 
ously captured  in  the  President. 

It  must  have  been  observed  from  our  account 
of  this  old  salt  and  his  services,  that  he  became  a 
great  favorite  with  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and 
was  allowed  that  privilege  of  tongue  only  granted 
to  sailors  who  from  long  service  are  seldom  found 
fault  with,  and  never  punished,  and  are  thence 
styled  "  officers'  chickens."  James,  however, 
knew  his  place  well,  never  took  advantage  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  or  was  disre- 
spectfully familiar.  He  could  not,  however,  en- 
dure to  hear  his  service  disparaged. 

During  his  service  on  board  the  receiving-ship 
at  Norfolk,  an  English  officer  visited  the  ship, 
and  in  excessive  bad  taste,  spoke  to  the  officer 
who  was  attending  him  rather  disparagingly  of 
our  service,  while  at  the  same  time  he  extolled 
his  own.  James,  who  was  quarter  master  on  the 
poop  deck,  heard  him  for  some  time  in  silence, 
but  at  last  could  stand  it  no  longer  when  the 
Englishman  began  to  talk  of  their  superior  des- 
patch in  stripping  ship,  remarking  that  he  had 
seen  one  of  their  frigates  stripped  to  a  girtline  in 
half  a  day.  At  this  James,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  itching  to  say  a  word,  advanced,  and 
touching  his  forelock  respectfully,  said  : 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  have  known 
one  of  your  frigates  stripped  in  less  time  than 
that,  sir." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "have  you, 
indeed.  It  was  smart  work  then.  What  one, 
pray  V 

"  Why,  sir,  it  was  the  Guerriere,  sir;  Commo- 
dore Hull,  sir,  stripped  her,  masts  and  all,  in 
less  than  thirty  minutes  I" 

James  was  of  course  reproved  by  his  officer, 
but  no  doubt  with  an  inward  chuckle  at  his  wit, 
which  completely  silenced  the  Englishman. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  "  Reuben  James, 
seaman,"  whose  death  has  been  simply  an- 
nounced in  tho  ncw.spapers.  I  regret  that  I  had 
not  the  data  for  a  nobler  and  more  complete 
monument  to  his  memory. 
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HONOR  TO  LAHOK. 

Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the 
toil-worn  craftsman,  that  with  an  earth  made 
implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth,  and 
makes  her  man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard 
hand, — crooked,  coarse, — wherein,  notwithstand- 
ing, lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indcfeasibly  royal, 
as  of  the  sceptre  of  this  planet.  A  second 
man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly ;  him  who 
is  seen  toiling  fur  the  spiritually  indispensable, 
not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life.  These 
two,  in  all  their  degrees,  I  honor;  all  else  is 
chaff  and  dust,  which  let  the  wind  blow  wher- 
ever it  listeth. — Carhjlc. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss  C.  B.,  Brooklyn.  I,.  I.,  N.  Y.— Edmund  Waller  was 
borp  at  Coleshil).  England,  in  1G05.  His  mother  was 
a  sister  of  the  famous  Hampden,  bis  father  a  gentle- 
man of  good  fortune.  The  poet's  love  for  the  Ijidy 
Dorothea  Sidney,  whom  he  celebrates  in  elegant  verse 
as  *'  Sacharissa,''  is  one  of  the  romances  of  literatur.. 
Waller  was  a  Roundhead  under  Cromwell,  and  a  loyal- 
ist under  Charles  II..  and  was.  indeed,  as  destitute  of 
fixed  principles  as  his  genius  was  cf  sublimity.  His 
songs  lire  elegant,  and  will  alone  preserve  his  name. 
He  died  at  BeaconsfielJ,  21st  October.  1087. 

Constant  Reaber.— John  the  Blind.  King  of  Bohemia, 
fell  in  the  fight  at  Crecy.  in  ISIB,  Being  informed  that 
the  battle  was  lost,  he  bade  his  knights  conduct  him 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  "  And,'  says  quaint  old 
Froi.«sart,  "  he  rushed  so  bravely  on  the  enemy,  that 
at  each  sweep  of  his  sword  went  down  a  foe.  and  tlio.'^e 
who  attended  him  fought  in  like  manner,  and  fell 
where  they  fought,  so  that  on  the  morrow  their  bodies 
were  found  piled  around  their  lord,  and  their  horses 
all  close  together."' 

F.  C— l*igh  Hunt  the  poet  is  74  years  of  age,  and  resides 
in  a  pretty  cottage  at  Hammersmith,  England. 

Art-Student  — A  large  eye  is  not  only  consistent  with 
beauty,  but  essential  to  it.  The  eje  of  the  eagle,  even 
of  the  ox,  is  familiar  in  the  similes  of  the  poets.  Thus 
we  have  the  ■'  ox-eyed  Juno."  The  Arab  expresses  his 
idea  of  a  woman's  beauty  by  saying  that  she  ha«  the 
eye  of  the  gazelle. 

J.  M.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Enamel  is  the  art  of  variegating 
colors,  laid  upon  or  into  another  body.  It  \6  also  made 
of  painting  with  vitrified  colors,  on  gold,  silver,  copper, 
etc.,  and  of  melting  it  by  heat.  Gorgeous  specimens 
of  enamel  upon  gold  was  a  speciality  of  Byzantine 
workmanship. 

U.  P.— Powers  the  sculptor  has  resided  in  Italy  about 
eighteen  years. 

"  One  of  us."— The  pleasure  boats  on  the  Neva,  at  St. 
Fetersburgh  are  far  gayer  than  the  Venetian  gondolas, 
which  latter  are  universally  painted  black.  Formerly 
they  were  splendidly  decorated,  and  so  much  expense 
was  incurred  in  the  rivalry  of  fashion,  that  the  senare, 
by  one  of  its  sumptuary  laws,  decreed  the  color  which 
ha£  ever  since  distinguished  them. 

V.  M. — The  population  of  Smyrna  is  about  150,000, 
divided  as  follows:  80.000  Turks,  40,000  Oreeks, 
15.000  Jews,  10,000  Armenians,  and  6000  Franks. 

Cauik  —Daniel  O'Connell  died  in  Italy,  Jlay  15.  1847. 

1  ^m^  > — 

THE   OLD    EGYPTIANS. 

Thales,  a  Phoenician  philosopher,  though  bom 
in  Miletus,  journeyed  into  Egypt  about  six  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy.  He 
however  found  very  poor  schoolmasters  among 
the  priesthood  of  Memphis,  with  whom  he  stud- 
ied ;  for  they  were  unable  to  measure  even  the 
height  of  their  own  pyramids.  He  taught  them 
a  very  simple  process  by  which  to  accomplish 
this  object,  and  excited  their  astonishment  and 
admiration  by  his  performance.  The  shadow 
cast  by  the  pyramids  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  was  made  use  of  by  him  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  edifice.  Erecting  a  perpendicular 
staff  of  a  given  length,  he  noted  the  length  of 
the  shadow  which  it  cast  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  proportion  which  it  bore  to  the  length  of  the 
staff.  Then,  measuring  the  shadow  of  the  pyra- 
mid from  the  centre  of  its  base  to  the  farthest 
point,  he  applied  the  proportion  between  the 
length  of  the  object  and  its  shadow,  which  the 
staff'  had  given  him,  and  thus  determined  the 
true  height  of  the  edifice.  It  seems  strange  that 
a  people  of  such  high  repute  for  learning  as  the 
priesthood  of  Egypt,  should  not  have  been  able 
to  solve  so  simple  a  proposition  by  the  rules  of 
trigonometry  ;  and  still  more  strange  that  the 
off-hand  expedient  of  Thales  should  never  have 
occurred  to  them. 

The  knowledge  of  measurement  was  familiar 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  regularity  of  structure  of  the 
mighty  and  enduring  pyramids  which  they  bavo 
left  behind  them.  Some  years  ago,  Mohammed 
Ali,  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Egypt,  having  occa- 
sion to  construct  a  fort,  ordered  one  of  these 
monuments  to  be  blown  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  stone  in  his  new  work.  During  the 
process  of  destruction,  a  workman's  measure, 
bedded  in  mortar,  was  brought  to  light.  It  was 
a  wooden  rule,  two  cubits,  or  forty-two  inches  in 
length,  and  was  regulariy  divided  off  into  fingers, 
palms,  and  spans.  This  implement  probably 
belonged  to  one  of  the  masons  employed  in 
building  the  pyramid,  thirty-five  hundred  years 
ago,  and  was  dropped  from  his  bands  among  the 
stones,  where  it  had  rested  and  been  preserved 
in  the  mortar  for  that  enormous  period  of  time. 
This  memorial  of  ancient  art  was  applied  to 
many  of  the  entrances  and  chambers  of  the  pyr- 
amids, and  proved  to  be  the  measure  by  which 
they  were  erected.  Some  French  savans  secur- 
ed this  invaluable  prize,  and  it  is  probably  now 
preserved  in  the  national  collection  of  antiquities 
at  Paris.     The  entrance  ways  to  these  pyramids 
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measure  just  two  cubits  ;  and  it  may  bo  men- 
tioned, as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  doors  of  the 
famous  round  towers  of  Ireland  are  of  exactly 
the  same  width,  showing  that  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cian colonists,  by  whom  Ireland  was  first  civil- 
ized, and  who  built  these  towers,  cmjjloTed  the 
same  measure  in  buildini:  as  the  early  Egyptians. 


A    BROLli    AFf.VlR. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  French  court 
has  been  recently  sojourning  at  Compoigne,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  hunting  and  other  rural  sports. 
The  priest  of  the  neighboring  village  of  B.  is 
well  known  as  a  man  of  wit  and  the  world,  a 
"  good  fellow,"  in  short,  and  quite  a  favorite 
with  the  imperial  officers. 

One  day  a  caravan  of  a  dozen  pcrson.s,  ladie.-*, 
officers,  and  chamberlains,  lost  their  way  in  the 
woods,  and  finally  came  out  in  the  village  of  B. 
Just  then  the  worthy  cKrc  was  reading  his  brevi- 
ary at  his  door.  He  rose  to  meet  the  parly,  and 
gave  them  a  warm  welcome.  They  had  been 
wandering  in  the  woods  for  hours,  dying  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  and  the  captain  asked  the  priest  if 
they  could  not  get  something  to  eat  in  the  village. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  hosjii table  priest, 
"  isn't  the  parsonage  here  '.  Walk  in,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Catherine  (his  servant),  he  alivo 
there.  Fly  to  the  cellar,  the  poultry-yard,  and 
dove  cote.  Bring  a  table  cloth,  napkins,  and 
])lates  here." 

At  the  same  time  the  curate  opened  a  ward- 
robe, took  out  a  surplice,  and  put  it  on,  saying  : 

"  Excuse  me,  if  I  absent  myself  for  a  mo- 
ment— only  while  dinner  is  getting  ready.  I  am 
obliged  to  attend  to  a  matter  which  admits  of  no 
delay." 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  sir?" 

"  O,  don't  bo  uneasy — a  parochial  duty." 

"But,  sirV 

"  Are  you  curious  to  know  my  business  ?" 

"  Very  much  so." 

"  I  didn't  wish  to  sadden  you.  But  I  must  call 
on  a  poor  dying  girl,  I  confess,  this  morning." 

"  What  is  her  sickness  t" 

"  Ah,  poor  child — the  small  pox  !  " 

With  these  words  he  vanished.  The  guests 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay,  and  then  scat- 
tered, and  for  many  days  they  gave  the  parson- 
age a  wide  berth.  It  was  no  trick  of  the  good 
priest,  for  he  was  really  hospitable ;  but  they 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  patronize  his 
table  after  such  an  avowal. 


«    mm^    » 


A  VERY  FRENCH    STORY. 

Among  the  frequenters  of  the  French  opera, 
a  very  beautiful  Italian  woman  has  lately  been 
the  "observed  of  all  observers,"  particularly 
from  her  resemblance  to  Titian's  Violante.  Her 
name  is  Matclla  Sarti,  and  about  her  the  follow- 
ing true  or  false  story  is  related  :  A  young 
Frenchman,  Count  Max  Somethmg,  left  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  slanderous  stories  of  a  certain 
vipcr-tongued  woman,  which  caused  him  to  con- 
ceive a  horror  of  all  feminine  tongues.  He  was 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  Neapolitan  opera- 
house,  and  never  missed  a  ballet  in  which  the 
beautiful  Metalla — for  she  was  an  opera-dancer — 
figured.  The  Marquis  Salviati,  observing  the 
interest  the  young  Frenchman  seemed  to  take  in 
his  fair  countrywoman,  offered  to  introduce  him. 

"  The  immortal  gods  forbid  1"  cried  the  count. 
"  I  love  her  as  she  is — the  ideal  of  my  fancy. 
She  is  charming  on  the  stage  and — mute.  If  I 
should  hear  her  speak,  the  charm  would  cease." 

Shortly  afterwards,  all  Naples  was  excited  by 
the  rumor  of  a  strange  adventure.  The  lovely 
Neapolitan's  carriage  was  run  away  with,  and 
her  frightened  horses  came  near  dashing  her 
down  a  precipice.  She  was  uninjured,  but  her 
terror  deprived  her  of  speech.  The  best  physi- 
cians were  consulted,  but  all  their  skill  was  un- 
able to  restore  her  voice. 

On  learning  this,  the  young  Frenchman  con- 
sented to  an  introduction,  and  was  very  much 
charmed  with  the  modest  and  lady-like  manner 
of  the  unfortunate  danseuse.  One  morning, 
when  he  was  paying  her  a  visit,  overcome  by  the 
warmth  of  the  weather,  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  night,  she  fell  asleep  in  spite  of  her 
utmost  exertions  to  keep  awake.  Suddenly  the 
beautiful  dreamer  murmured  :  "  Dearest  Max  !" 
Astonnded  at  the  incident,  the  young  man 
gently  awoke  her  ;  but  the  young  girl  looked  at 
him  with  astonishment,  and  remained  mute. 
Max  could  not  understand  this  phenomenon  till 
ho  I'ealized  what  he  had  said,  long  ago,  to  tho 
Marquis  Salviati — "  If  I  should  hear  her  speak, 
my  illusions  would  vanish." 


Kneeling  at  his  feet,  he  took  her  hand  and 
murmured:  "Metalla,  soul  of  my  life,  I  have 
guessed  your  secret !  I  restored  your  speech — I 
desire  you  to  speak  !" 

Metalla  burst  into  tciir-,  and  replied  :  "  Dear 
Max,  do  not  cease  to  love  me — I  will  be  dumb 
again  when  you  wish  !" 

The  count  offered  his  hand,  was  accepted,  and 
tliey  are  to  be  married  as  soon  as  the  dancer  has 
achieved  a  reputation  in  Paris.  If  the  story  is 
not  true — at  least,  it  is  a  very  ingenious  puff  of 
a  very  charming  woman. 


AROUT    DOGS. 

The  great  naturalist,  Cuvier,  says:  "  Tho  dog 
is  the  most  complete,  the  most  singular,  and  tlie 
most  ustful  conquest  that  man  has  made  from 
wild  nature."  Scores  of  distinguished  men — 
among  others.  Sir  Walter  Scott — might  be  cited 
as  "  friends  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest  crea- 
tures." Napoleon  I.,  notwithstanding  the  trouble 
Josephine's  pet  dogs  caused  him,  and  particu- 
larly the  famous  Fortune,  whose  body  was  em- 
balmed, preserved  through  life  a  regard  for  the 
canine  race.  One  day,  at  Longwood,  Madame 
do  Montholon  was  driving  a  dog  away. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  said  Napoleon,  "  would  you 
banish  the  dog  ?  Then  you  do  not  like  fidelity  ?" 

Plutarch,  relating  how  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  city  in  the  time  of 
Themistocles,  makes  a  digression  to  describe  the 
lamentable  moaning  of  the  dogs  they  left  behind 
in  Athens.  One  of  these  dogs  swam  to  his 
master  at  Salamis,  where  he  died  of  fatigue,  and 
the  Athenians  honored  him  by  a  tomb,  and  gave 
the  name  of  the  "  Dog's  Tomb  "  to  that  part  of 
the  island  on  which  he  was  buried. 

The  son  of  the  great  Condc  fancied  ho  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  hunting-dog,  and  ran 
barking  about  his  house  ;  but  in  the  apartments 
of  Louis  XIV.,  out  of  respect  for  the  monarch, 
he  contented  himself  with  whining  in  a  low  tone. 

Voltaire  says  :  "  It  appears  that  nature  has 
bestowed  the  dog  on  man  for  his  defence  and 
pleasure.  He  is,  of  all  animals,  the  most  faith- 
ful, and  the  best  friend  man  can  have."  And 
Rivarol,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Friendship, '  defines 
the  bond  between  man  and  the  dog,  as  "  the 
most  pcifoct  union  which  exists  in  this  world." 
We  think  that  "  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart, 
little  dogs  and  all,"  owe  us  a  card  of  thanks  for 
this  gratuitous  puff.  ^ 

CoRRESPOXDENTS.  —  During  the  last  few 
months  we  have  taken  much  pains  to  interest 
competent  individuals,  travelling  abroad,  and 
especially  those  sailing  to  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  to  send  us  sketches  of  the  interesting  lo- 
calities they  visit,  carefully  prepared,  so  that  wo 
can  engrave  them  for  our  Pictorial.  We  have 
already  commenced  to  receive  these  sketches, 
and  have  given  three  or  four  in  our  columns. 
This  enterprise  will  be  of  great  value  and  inter- 
est to  our  patrons,  and  these  fine  original  scenes 
will  be  multiplied  in  our  pages,  with  care  and 
accuracy.  These  pictures  will  be  interspersed 
by  numerous  American  scenes,  and  especially 
all  notable  matters  of  a  local  interest,  such  as 
choice  portraits,  fine  now  buildings,  new  ships, 
etc.  Wo  are  determined  that  Ballou's  Pictorial 
shall  be  the  best  illustrated  paper  in  this  country. 


Mr.  Geo.  Vandenhoff. — This  accomplish- 
ed gentleman  is  giving  a  series  of  readings  before 
the  second  Unitarian  Society,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  in  their  new  and  elegant  church.  Milton's 
"  Com  us  "  was  one  of  the  poems  selected.  Mr. 
V.  has  just  returned  from  a  successful  reading 
tour  to  Albany,  Rochester,  Buflfalo,  Cleveland, 
and  Pittsburg. 


«  »■»  I 


Ballou's  Dollar  Magazine — We  receiv- 
ed, in  one  day,  last  week,  four  hundred  and  seven 
subscribers  to  our  Dollar  Monthly !  One  Dol- 
lar a  year,  fully  illustrated,  and  each  number 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  original  reading 
matter.  Twelve  hundred  pages  a  year  for  one 
dollar  ! 


<    ^mm-    > 


Designs.  —  We  shall  feel  obliged  to  our 
friends  in  any  part  of  the  country,  who  will  send 
us  sketches  of  notable  scenes,  public  buildings, 
etc.,  for  our  columns.  Such  sketches  should  bo 
accompanied  by  a  brief  but  careful  description. 


Illustrations. — Wo  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  send  able  and  experienced  artists  into 
various  parts  of  the  country,  for  fine  original 
drawings  of  interesting  subjects,  for  our  pages. 


THE  AK ALIS    POinOR,  IMRITZIR,  INDIA. 

We  know  of  no  more  beautiful  specimen  of 
oriental  architecture,  than  the  lofty  and  elaborate 
structure  of  which  we  publish  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation on  page  ^>'i.  It  stands  in  a  charming 
grove,  by  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  tank,  whose 
still  waters  reflect  the  rich  ornaments  that  deco- 
rate the  stately  and  symmetrical  pile.  The  main 
building  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  so  is  the  cu- 
pola. Both  tho  latter  and  the  projecting  vesti- 
bule are  ornamented  by  rich  and  stately  domes. 
The  windows  arc  sheltered  by  projecting  cano- 
pies richly  carved,  and,  notwithstanding  this 
gorgeousness  and  luxury  of  detail,  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  nevertheless,  or,  perhaps  we  should 
say  in  consequence  of  its  irregularity  and  eccen- 
tricity, is  pleasing.  Tho  origin  of  this  tower  is 
unknown,  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  erected, 
but  it  has  acquired  historical  celebrity.  In  the 
famous  Sikh  war,  a  band  of  Akalis,  fierce  and 
fanatic,  held  possession  of  this  tower,  having  con- 
stituted themselves  guardians  of  the  tank  and 
temple.  These  men  were  distinguished  by  a 
uniform  of  blue  cloth,  ornamented  and  defended 
by  bands  and  chains  of  steel.  Armed  to  the 
teeth,  they  swore  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  and 
long  after  the  city  had  been  stormed  by  the  vic- 
torious troops,  this  Spartan  band  maintained 
their  post.  The  British  forced  an  entrance  into 
the  lower  story  of  the  temple,  and  then  ensued  a 
terrible  hand-to-hand  conflict,  the  Akalis  retreat- 
ing, fighting  desperately,  from  story  to  story,  un- 
til they  reached  the  summit.  To  repeated  calls 
to  surrender,  they  only  replied  by  yells  of  defi- 
ance, and,  finally,  when  all  hope  was  lost,  they 
flung  themselves  from  the  parapet,  and  were 
either  dashed  to  atoms  or  drowned  in  tho  waters 
of  the  tank.  So  heroic  a  resistance  would  have 
honored  a  better  cause. 

1  »■»  I 

Tennyson's  "  Adeline." — Another  exqui- 
site photograph,  by  S.  Masury,  from  a  crayon 
drawing,  by  C.  A.  Barry,  of  this  city,  is  for  sale 
at  our  various  print-shops.  It  is  an  ideal  head 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  charming  in  ex- 
pression, realizing  the  vision  of  the  English 
poet.  Those  who  possess  tho  "  Motherless,"  by 
the  same  artist,  need  only  be  told  that  it  is 
equally  pleasing  and  perfect  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  that  it  is  executed  in  the  same  style  of  pho- 
tography— in  a  light  neutral  tint.  As  a  crayon 
artist,  Mr.  Barry  has  raised  himself  to  the  front 
rank. 

D'AviGNON,  THE  Artist. — We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  this  artist,  whose  drawing  of  por- 
traits on  stone  has  never  been  equalled  in  this 
country,  is  now  established  in  our  city.  He  is 
engaged  in  drawing  lithographed  heads  for  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Brainard,  who  has  made  it  his  special- 
ity to  publish  portraits  of  the  prominent  men 
and  women  of  the  times.  Many  of  those  he  has 
already  published  are  from  the  crayon  of  D'Avig- 
non,  who  unites  to  exquisite  finish  a  grasp  of 
character  which  gives  his  productions  a  rare 
value. 

The  Boston  Saturday  Gazette. —  This 
favorite  miscellaneous  weekly  has  just  entered 
upon  its  Jorty-fiftli  volume,  but  though  so  well 
and  long  established,  it  gives  no  evidence  of  age, 
except  the  advantage  gained  by  experience.  It 
is  fully  up  to  the  times,  and  richly  merits  the 
large  patronage  it  enjoys.  As  an  advertising 
medium,  it  is  unrivalled;  this  we  know  from 
personal  experiment  in  our  own  business  behalf 
The  editorial  corps  of  the  Gazette  is  a  strong 
and  able  one,  besides  which,  it  employs  a  host  of 
the  best  correspondents  and  contributors. 


4     ^•^    > 


Is  SURELY  COMING. — That  woudor  of  mari- 
time construction,  the  Great  Eastern,  is  progress- 
ing in  her  preparations  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  AVe 
shall  certainly  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Portland, 
when  she  arrives. 


i    ^um    i 


Zoology. — One  Mr.  Freoilian  has  recently 
put  forth  a  handsome  octavo  of  580  pages,  to 
prove  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  tho  Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

4  ^.^  * 

Population. — New  York  State  contains  over 
3,000,000  inhabitants.  Pennsylvania  comes  next, 
in  point  of  population,  containing  2,300,000. 
Our  own  State  has  just  about  1,000,000. 


^  w     > 


THE  >EW  YORK  P.VRK. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  are  quite  proud  of 
(heir  new  Central  Park  in  the  upper  part  of  tho 
city,  the  work  upon  which  has  made  good  pro- 
gress during  the  past  year.  The  grounds  have 
been  partially  graded,  and  the  roads  so  far  laid 
out  as  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the 
general  effect  will  be  when  the  entire  work  is 
completed.  The  natural  surface  presents  a  g;-cat 
variety  of  elevation  and  depression,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  admit  of  the  most  beautiful  landscape 
effects.  The  grounds  embrace  the  highest  land 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and  are  quite  re- 
markable for  their  diversified  and  picturesque 
scenery.  There  are  natural  depressions  for 
ponds,  ample  levels  for  gardens,  parades,  and 
play  grounds,  sloping  hillsides  for  romantic 
walks,  and  excellent  facilities  for  broad  and  level 
carriage  drives.  In  some  parts  of  the  ground* 
the  rocky  ledge  crops  out  into  bold  crags,  which 
present  superior  opportunities  for  the  production 
of  striking  scenic  oflTects.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  park  will  be  completed, 
so  as  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  during  the 
next  summer;  and  for  diversion  during  the  pres- 
ent winter,  the  commissioners  have  flooded  an 
ample  tract  for  a  skating  pond. 


SOMETHIXG    ABOUT   REBf  SSES. 

The  history  of  the  rebus  has  never  been  writ- 
ten— a  very  great  omission.  The  rebns,  though 
tho  name  is  Latin,  must  have  originated  in 
Egypt.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor  is  a  proof,  and 
what  are  the  hieroglyphics  but  pictorial  riddle.s. 
Mythology  corroborates  this  assertion.  Apollo 
communicated  his  oracles  in  the  form  of  rebus- 
ses  ;  witness  his  answer  to  Philip,  King  of  Mace- 
don  ;  "  Thou  shalt  be  slain  by  a  chariot."  In 
fact,  the  sword  which  Pausanias  made  to  slay 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  a  chariot 
embossed  on  the  handle.  Unluckily,  Philip  was 
a  very  poor  guesser  of  riddles,  and  contented 
himself  with  sending  all  the  chariots  he  could 
find  out  of  his  kingdom. 

Under  the  empire,  an  Austrian  general  having 
been  beaten  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  peo- 
ple drew  a  drum  upon  the  door  of  his  house, 
with  the  following  words  as  an  explanation  of 
the  rebus  :  "  I  am  beaten  on  both  sides."  Al- 
phonse  Karr  once  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend  which 
contained  only  a  note  of  interrogation — 1.  Tho 
answer  was  —  0.  The  meaning  of  these  notes 
was  —  "what  is  there  new?"  and  "nothing." 
The  brevity  of  wit  could  not  be  pushed  much 
further. 


«  ^•^  » 


An  unlucky  Actor. — At  one  of  onr  theatres, 

while  an  "eminent"  was  lately  doing  up,  in  the 
usual  butcher-block  style,  the  character  of  "  Mac- 
beth," one  of  his  favorite  "points"  was  knocked 
into  a  three-cornered  hat.  When  he  had  strug- 
gled, like  a  fish  out  of  water,  through  to  the  pas- 
sago,  "We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  busi- 
ness," a  tall,  lanky  countryman  arose  in  tho 
parquette,  and,  placing  his  "  kowshoot  "  on  his 
head,  exclaimed:  "I'm  blamed  glad  of  it; 
for  sich  bad  actin'  I  never  did  see !" 


Onlt  a  Dollar. — We  pronoance  "  Bitlloa's  Mugwioe  " 
the  best  publication  in  the  United  States,  for  the  price. 
U  is  an  octavo  of  one  hundred  pages,  printed  and  pub- 
lished monthly,  on  clean  white  paper.  It  is  elegantly  il- 
lustrated, free  from  politics  and  all  sectarian  subjects — 
and^  indeed,  all  ^^  trashy  ^'  nonsense,  which  occupies  acou- 
sidemble  portion  of  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day. 
Ballou  is  second  only  to  Harper.  The  January  number 
is  excellent  Price,  SI  a  year.  M.  M.  liallou,  Boston, 
Mass.,  editor  and  proprietor.—  Weekly  Star,  Morganlown, 
Virginia. 


Annual  Mortality  or  Boston. — The  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  Boston  during  tho  year  ISfiS 
was  a  little  rising  thirty-eight  hundred — a  de- 
crease over  1857  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  As  usual,  consumption  was  tho 
leading  disorder. 


<    ^w*    > 


Banks. — We  have  thirty  nine  banks  in  this 
city,  and  two  more  are  contemplated.  There  are 
also  five  excellent  savings  institutions. 


Growing. — About  three  hundred  new  dwell- 
ing-houses have  been  erected  in  the  southern 
section  of  our  city  during  the  year  just  past. 
All  in  ward  eleven. 

<  *■»  > • 

Theatrical — There  are  twenty-one  regular- 
ly conducted  theatres  in  London  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  are  generally  successful. 

I  »»»  » 

Who  can  tell? — Our  "devil"  wants  to 
know  if  Christmas  was  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus. 

Educational  — Boston  paid  last  year  for  the 
support  of  her  public  schools,  $345,294. 
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THE   ISLAND    OF    HELIGOLAND,  GERMAN    OCEAN. 


[Correspondence  of  Uallou'a  Pictorial.] 
ISLAND  OF  HELIGOIiAND. 

At  Sea,  ofp  Heuooland, 
November  5,  1858. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir,  —  Our  good  bark 
is  lying  at  anchor  under  tlie  lee  of  Heligoland,  and 
having  visited  the  place  and  made  a  sketch  of  it,  to 
while  away  the  time,  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
add  a  few  descriptive  items  in  case  you  should  find  the 
drawing  worth  engraving  and  pul)lication.     The  sketch 
is  a  correct  one,  though  made  in  a  biting  wind,  and  the 
island  looked  gloomy  enough   as  it  rose   against  the 
leaden  sky,  with  the  angry  waves  dashing  against  its 
base.     Of  course,  in  summer,  with  the  warm  sunlight 
glancing  over    it    and  lighting  up   the  buildings,  it 
would  appear  a  very  different  place.     Heligoland  is  a 
small  island,  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
I  should  judge,  and  lying  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.     It  is  composed  of  sand-banks  and 
rocky,  but  it  is  yet  one  of  the  many  important  points  on 
whicli   Great  Britain  has  succeeded   in   planting   the 
"meteor  flag"   all  over  the  face  of  the  globe.     The 
name  signifies,  I  have  read,  in  German,  "  sacred  place," 
and  liore  stood  in  former  ages,  the  temple  of  some 
Saxon  god  or  goddess.     It  was  also  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  North  Frieslanders.     Denmark  acquired 
it  by  the  process  of  annexation  in  1714.     In  1807,  when 
Great  Britain  made  unholy  war  on  Denmark,  she  sent 
a  small  squadron  against  Heligoland,  and  easily  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  island.     Her  object  in  holding 
it  was  to  make  it  a  smuggling  station  from   which  to 
throw   into  the   continent   those   goods   excluded    by 
Bonaparte's   continental   system.     In    1814   England 
retained  it  for  its  excellent  harbors,  and  as  a  strong 
military  station.     The  sketch  indicates  the  division  of 
the  town  into  two  parts — an   upper  and   a  lower  one. 
The  official  buildings,  all  of  which  are  plain  and  un- 
pretending, are  in  the  former  part,  while  the  lower  town 
consists  of  fishermen's  huts,  mere  cabins  for  shelter, 
scattered  about  irregularly,  and  a  hotel.     Fishing  and 
the  pilotage  of  vessels  supply  employment  to  the  men, 
while  the  women,  besides  the  care  of  their  households, 
and  assisting  in  curing  fish,  till  the  ungrateful  soil,  and 
tend  the  few  sheep  that  feed  upon  the  upland  pastures. 
They  are  honest  and  industrious,  but  the  hard  life  they 
lead  destroys  their  good  looks  at  an  early  age.     Noth- 
ing, I  should  think,  could   be  more  discouraging  than 
farming  here — worse  than  tilling  the  most  stony  patch 
in  Massachusetts  or  New  Hampshire.     In  my  rambles 
about  the  island  I  have  not  seen  anything  that  could 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  tree — though  the  inhab- 
itants are  very  proud  of  a  few  distorted  and  stunted 
shrubs   which  have  braved  the  sea  blasts,  and  which 
they  persist  in  calling  trees.     They  raise  some  barley 
and  oats,  but  their  vegetables,  as  well  as  their  fuel,  have 
to  be  imported  from  the  mainland.     A  little  life  is  given 
to  the  island  in  summer,  by  visitors  who  come  hither  to 
enjoy   sea-bathing  ;  and  in  who.sc  wake  there  always 
come  a  few  sharj)   Hamburg  traders  who  understand 
how  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.     For  this  brief 
season  an   unusual  bustle  and   animation  pervade  the 


little  island,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  is 
parted  with  by  the  strangers,  who  submit 
with  a  good  grace,  to  being  charged  about 
100  per  cent,  advance  on  everything  they 
buy,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  money  here.  During  the  Crimean 
war  Heligoland,  however,  exhibited  a  little 
spasmodic  agitation,  for  it  was  made  a  re- 
cruiting rendezvous  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  here  foreigners  were  mustered 
into  service  in  the  grand  crusade  against 
the  czar.  But  with  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  the  island  has  lapsed  into  its  nom- 
inal, stagnating  condition.  Yet  even  a 
halt  at  such  a  place  varies  the  monotony 
of  a  long  sea  voyage.  Hoping  to  write 
you  next  from  some  gayer  port,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly,  R.  C.  M. 


VIEWS  IN  TRIESTE,  AUSTRIA. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Pictorial,  we 
published  several  views  taken  in  Trieste, 
the  only  seaport  in  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
the  duchy  of  Austria  and  the  greater  part  of 
Hungary,  but  its  great  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  its  recent  rapid  development 
under  the  more  enlightened  policy  of  the 
present  emperor  of  Austria,  induces  us  to 
lay  before  our  friends  some  fresh  and  au- 
thentic pictures  of  the  place,  which  strike 
us  as  being  both  artistic  and  interesting. 
Trieste  has  lately  been  the  place  of  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  different  rail- 
ways which  now  traverse  Germany.  The 
line  from  Laybach  to  Trieste,  which  is  now 
finished,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Austria,  and  to  Germany  in  general, 
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since  a  direct  commnnication  is  opened  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Baltic.  A  further  line  is  now  pro- 
posed, and  will  open  np  the  rich  corn  countries  of 
Croatia  and  Hungary,  and  bo  a  source  of  enormous 
wealth.  Hitherto  the  riches  of  these  countries  have 
been  completely  locked  np  from  the  difficulties  of  con- 
veyance, and  the  expense  attending  it,  there  being 
really  no  roads  deserving  the  name  in  either  of  these 
parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  In  many  parts,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Danube,  the  crops  of  two  or  three 
years  have  been  housed,  without  the  possibility  of  the 
proprietors  disposing  of  them,  as  also  the  exquisite 
wines  of  the  country,  which  are  almost  unknown  out 
of  it,  from  the  damage  they  receive  by  the  carriage  over 
the  tracts  which  cut  up  the  country,  and  which  tend 
rather  to  impede  than  promote  exportation.  A  species 
of  infatuation  seems  to  have  possessed  the  Austrian 
government,  until  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor, 
with  regard  to  these  countries.  The  encouragement 
which  the  emperor  now  gives  to  everything  which  tends 
to  improve  the  trade  of  Austria  will,  eventually,  render 
her  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  and  the  port 
of  Trics:e  wdl  far  outshine  the  glories  of  ancient  Ven- 
ice. The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  can  be  conceived,  and  few  places  can  vie  with 
it  for  cleanliness.  The  whole  town  is  paved  with  flag- 
stones, and  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the 
streets  clean.  There  are  several  excellent  hotels ;  of 
late  years  great  improvements  have  been  made,  several 
magnificent  buildings  having  sprung  up.  The  bathing 
is  very  good,  and  the  new  baths  afford  every  conven- 
ience for  sea  bathing.  The  first  of  our  illustrations  is 
the  "  Armonia"  theatre,  a  building  devoted  chiefly  to 
operatic  performances,  as  its  name  indicates.  It  is  in 
the  Venetian  style  of  architecture,  and  would  not  look 
out  of  place  if  located  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  The 
new  sea  baths  are  in  a  very  pretty  style  of  architecture, 
and  arc  admirably  conducted  and  liberally  patronized 
by  residents  and  strangers.  The  "  Ferdinandeum  "  is 
a  beautiful  palace  lately  erected,  a  fine  structure,  and 
commanding  a  most  extensive  and  romantic  view. 
These  elegant  structures  show  what  improvements  are 
making  in  the  modern  part  of  the  ancient  city.  Tri- 
este is  a  very  old  place.  It  was  of  importance  under 
the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Ttrgestf.,  and  has 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  some  archer.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent 
Uepublic.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1797  and 
180.5.  Trieste  is  finely  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Trieste, 
at  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  73 
miles  north-northeast  of  Venice.  The  old  town  is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  crowned  by  u 
fortress  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  enclosed  by  old 
walls,  and  the  new  town  Theresienstadt,  Josephstadt, 
and  the  Franzen-Vorstadt,  bordering  the  sea  on  a  plain 
at  its  foot.  It  has  altogether  a  very  thriving  appear- 
ance, and  its  streets  arc  crowded  with  men  of  all  nations. 
The  new  town  is  very  well  built,  and  few  cities  on  the 
continent  can  vie  with  it  in  the  solidity  and  comfort  ot 
its  private  dwellings,  while  its  public  edifices  are,  many 
of  them,  models  of  taste  and  elegance  that  would  do 
honor  to  the  architecture  of  any  city. 
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A  AVESTERN  LINGUIST. 

A.  C.  Johnson,  in  the 
State  of  Ilhnois,  at  the  a<j;c 
of  ton,  took  a  fiincy  lor  the 
study  of  I/atin.  He  soon 
found,  and  it  was  all  ho 
could  find,  Andrews'  and 
Stoddard's  very  small  gram- 
mar, which  he  borrowed, 
and  kept  long  enough  to 
master  most  of  its  brief 
lessons.  Ho  then  had  to 
return  this,  and  he  resolved 
to  have  one  of  his  own. — 
He  had  ninety  cents.  He 
had  found  in  the  roads  at 
different  times,  a  dime  and 
half-dime,  and  a  relative 
had  given  him  a  Mexican 
bit;  a  neighbor,  knowing 
his  ambition  and  lack  of 
means,  showed  him  a  side 
of  old  bacon,  very  rusty, 
and  worm-eaten  on  the  edg- 
es, of  which  he  made  liim  a 
present.  '  A.  C.  took  it, 
trimmed,  scoured,  and  sun- 
ned it,  and  sold  it  for  62  1-2 
cents.  This  just  enabled 
him  to  buy  Anthon's  Latin 
Lessons,  and  he  was  rich 
enough.  At  every  leisure 
moment,  by  day  or  night, 
he  was  poring  over  his 
treasure,  until  he  had  almost 
committed    the    whole     to 

memory.  A  friend  then  ~ 
allowed  him  the  use  of  An- 
drew's Latin  Reader ;  and, 
after  he  had  finished  this, 
an  elder  brother  presented 
him  thcEpit.  Sac.  I/isl.  and 
Viri  Bmiue.  After  this  he 
had  little  difficulty  in  procuring  and  reading 
Caisar,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Horace,  and 
"  Quidam  Traotatus  Logica — London,  16.59." — 
In  the  meantime  he  had  commenced  the  study 
of  Greek.  His  father  owned  Wesley's  works, 
and  among  them  was  a  Greek  Grammar.  This 
was  A.  C.'s  starting  ])oint,  and  few  boys  will 
consider  it  a  pleasant  one.  But  better  luck 
awaited  him.  He  found  and  borrowed  a  much 
larger  work  by  J.  Smith,  S.  T.D.,  print.  Boston, 
1809.  Before  he  had  finished  this  he  borrowed 
Valpey,  and  there  completed  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  grammar.  After  borrowing  and  reading 
Anthon's  Jacob's  Reader,  he  happened  to  meet  an 
0[)portunity  to  buy  for  a  few  cents— learned 
works  do  not  .sell  well  in  the  West — a  Greek  De- 
le<tus,  Greek  Exercises,  Grajeca  Minora,  Greek 
Testament,  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  a  Lexicon. 
Long  before  he  had  finished  these,  he  had  under- 
taken the  Hebrew,  His  father  owned  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Ruter,  which  it 
was  no  difficult  task  to  commit  to  memory,  and 
a  larger  work  entitled  Wilson's  Introduction. 
The.se  employed  him  fur  nearly  a  year,  after 
which  he  bought  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  was  "  in 
all  his  glory."  Spanish  came  next.  He  found 
among  his  father's  old  papers  a  large  bundle  of 
Congressional  Documents,  containing  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Secretary  of  Stale  with  the 
Mexican  and  Spanish  Ministers.  The  letters  of 
the  Ministers  were  in  the  original  Spanish,  ac- 
companied by  a  literal  translation.    A V, 

studied  these   until   he  could  read   the  Spanish 
alone  with  ease,  or  else  had  the  whole  by  heart  — 
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he  scarcely  knew  which.  But  ho  now  had  the 
good  fortune  to  borrow  a  Spanish  Grammar,  and 
eagerly  did  he  devour  it.  He  then  got  a  Testa- 
ment, which  a  soldier  had  pocketed  in  Mexico  ; 
also  a  ]Hayer-book  and  Ortega's  Poems,  all  of 
which  ho  read  ;  but  as  he  had  no  dictionary,  he 
had  to  note  down  the  words  whose  meaning  he 
could  not  decipher  until  he  should  find  them  in 
a  construction  that  would  throw  light  upon  them. 
Then  came  the  French.  For  this  A.  C.  had  a 
pretty  good  beginning  in  Wanostrocht,  which 
he  studied  and  re-studied  carefully.  Then,  with- 
out a  dictionary,  he  began  to  read  Telema(|ue,  a 
book  he  had  borrowed  as  usual.  He  noted  the 
difficult  words  as  in  the  Spanish,  till  he  could 
render  literally  every  sentence  in  the  volume. 
He  then  bought  for  fifty-five  cents  a  French  Tes- 
tament, French  Arithmetic,  "  French  Guide," 
and  Perrin's  Tables,  which  he  read  with  infinite 
gusto  ;  also  Racino  and  the  Juif  Errant.  He 
had  already  turned  his  attention  to  the  German. 
His  only  accessible  text  books  were  Jayne's  Mcd- 
izinisrher  Kalendar  for  a  reader,  and  Jayne's 
Medical  Almanac  for  a  dictionary.  They  contain 
nearly  60  pages  of  matter  not  the  most  interest- 
ing, but  A.  C.  pondered  over  them  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  till  he  could  translate  lit- 
erally every  sentence  in  the  Calendar.  He  then 
happened  to  find  a  copy  of  Ollendorf,  which  ho 
immediately  borrowed.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
)iurchasing  a  German  Bible,  Dutch  Reform 
Hymn  Book,  etc.,  which  he  read  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  But  I  grow  tedious.  I  have  said 
enough  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  zeal,   industry. 


patience,  and  perseverance.  By  means  like 
those  I  have  noticed,  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  a  dozen'  languages — Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  besides  stor- 
ing in  a  splendid  memory  the  choice  gems  from 
500  volumes  of  miscellaneous  reading.  He  is 
quiet,  retiring,  taciturn,  solemn ;  but  writes  a 
great  deal,  and  many  of  his  writings  are  humor- 
ous. If  Elibu  Burritt  deserves  praise  for  ac- 
quiring languages  in  Massachusetts  surrounded 
with  books,  and  having  access  to  a  town  librarj', 
ought  not  a  young  farmer's  boy,  in  the  half-sub- 
dued wilderness  of  the  far  West,  to  enjoy  a  like 
reward  for  similar  if  not  equal  labors  ? 
— N.  Y.  Tribune.  Barton  Smith. 

<  .»«»  » 

WINTER  ASCENT  OF  MT.  WASHINGTON. 
The  Coos  Republican  narrates  the  successful 
termination  of  an  enterprise  several  times  at- 
tempted, but  never  before  accomplished,  viz.,  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Washington  in  winter.  Later 
than  the  early  part  of  September,  the  ascent  of 
any  of  the  White  Mountain  range  is  attended 
with  danger,  and  several  who  have  made  the  at- 
tempt have  lost  their  lives.  On  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, however,  two  individuals  surmounted 
all  the  perils  of  the  ascent,  and  entered  the  Tip 
Top  and  Summit  Houses.  The  title  to  these 
buildings  has  been  for  some  time  in  litigation, 
and  recently  Samuel  F.  Spaulding,  of  Lancaster, 
obtained  an  execution,  which  he  was  anxious  to 
levy  immediately.  Securing  the  services  of 
Deputy  Sheriff  Lucius  Hartshorn,  and  B.  F.Os- 


good, an  experienced  guide, 
the  three  left  the  Glen  House 
Dec.  7,  at  7  A.  M.  For  the 
first  mile,  the  snow  was 
about  one  loot  in  depth,  in- 
creasing to  two  and  a  half 
and  three  feet  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Ledge.  At 
this  jioint,  Mr.  Spaulding 
left  the  party  and  returned 
for  horses  and  provisions 
for  the  adventurers  on  their 
return  trip.  Messrs.  Harts- 
horn and  Osgood  pressed 
on  with  all  speed,  over 
ground  covered  with  an  in- 
crustation of  snow  and  ice, 
which  occasionally  afforded 
good  fooling,  but  often 
breaking,  and  precipitating 
them  on  the  rocks  beneath. 
The  party  suffered  much 
from  thirst,  but  water  was 
found  only  at  the  Ledge. 
The  air  was  milder  than  had 
been  expected,  and  the  sun 
shone  in  a  clear  sky.  Of 
the  scene  at  the  summit, 
and  the  return,  the  Repub- 
lican says  :  —  "  Arrived  at 
the  summit,  the  view  is  rep- 
resented as  having  been 
sublime  beyond  the  power 
of  description,  Mr.  Osgood 
averring  that  in  his  many 
trips  on  to  the  mountain, 
he  never  beheld  so  extended 
and  yet  so  grand  and  terrific 
a  view  as  burst  upon  ihem 
on  that  lonely  height.  Meas- 
ures were  immediately  tak- 
en to  enter  the  house,  which, 
!vs  they  were  covered  with 
snow,  was  a  labor  of  time.  Unable  to  obtain 
ingress  at  the  doors,  they  forced  their  way  in 
through  the  windows,  on  which  the  frost  had 
formed  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness.  'The  walls 
and  all  the  furniture  were  draped  with  some  four 
inches  of  frost,  and  the  air  was  biting  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  was  like  a  tomb,  and  a  lamp  was  ne- 
cessary in  the  snow  cavern  to  enable  the  party 
to  distinguish  the  surrounding  objects.  As  delay 
was  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  having  per- 
fected their  legal  duty,  the  two  prepared  to  return. 
Upon  emerging  from  the  houses,  they  beheld  to 
the  southwest  a  cloud  rapidly  increasing  in  vol- 
ume, and  rolling  on  toward  them.  When  first 
seen,  it  was  small  in  magnitude,  but  it  increased 
in  size  with  alarming  velocity,  soon  spreading 
over  the  entire  south.  They  knew  it  was  a  frost  • 
cloud,  and  to  be  caught  in  its  folds  would  prob- 
ably be  fatal,  and  tliey  hastened  to  avoid  it. 
They  had  just  entered  the  woods  .at  the  base  of 
the  ledge  when  it  came  upon  tiicm.  So  icy  and 
penetrating  was  its  breath,  that  to  have  encoun- 
tered its  blinding,  freezing  power  on  the  unpro- 
tected height,  would  have  been  to  have  perished 
with  it  as  a  pall  to  cover  them.  The  party 
reached  the  Glen  in  safety,  and  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  their  friends,  who,  well  knowing 
the  danger  attending  this  never  before  accom- 
plished teat,  awaited  them  with  much  anxiety." 


"  Unquiet  meals,"  says  Shakspcare,  "  make  ill 
digestions,"  and  the  contr.iry  is  produced  by 
easy  conversations,  a  i)lcasant  project,  welcome 
news,  or  a  lively  compaiiiou. 


THE   FEEDINANDEUM,  AT   TRIESTE. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAAVING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


^0jc1's  Corner, 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I2V   AN    UNKXOWN    ALBUM. 


D¥    KFF.   T.    HYATT. 

I  know  not  now  to  whom  niftj'  be 
This  short  memorial  here  from  me. 
Nor  ran  the  lady  fair  divine 
M'ho  wrote  this  simple  vcr.se  of  mine. 
But  then  my  mood  is  liko  the  tiower, 
Which  blooms  and  dies  within  an  hour  j 
I  catch  the  perfumes  which  it  gives, 
And  breathe  it  while  the  flower  lives. 

This  little  book  before  me  lay — 
I  chanced  to  pick  it  up  to-day. 
*  To  Julia,"  ah.  that  name  can  tell 
A  tale  of  blighted  love  too  well! 
I  saw  the  inscription  written  here, 
I  felt  to  me  'twas  strangely  dear; 
My  pen  I  caught  to  write  the  name, 
And  fanned  to  life  a  dying  flame. 

Forgive  me  then — I  add  a  flower 
Perchance  to  die  within  this  bower; 
'Tis  but  a  withered  bud  of  pain. 
Its  petals  ne'er  will  ope  again. 
But  if  in  some  succeeding  year 
You  chance  to  cast  your  glances  here, 
Koraember  'twas  the  poet's  prayer 
That  he  might  die  by  one  so  fair. 


TO  THE  BAT. 
Little  bat,  whose  airy  flight 
Fills  the  evening  witli  delight, 
Flit,  and  flirt,  and  fritik  along, 
Subject  of  my  youthful  song. 
When  in  dappled  twilight  gray 
Through  the  sombre  grove  I  stray, 
Whilst  fair  Philomela's  throat 
Warbles  forth  its  sacred  note, 
Thwart  my  dusky  footf^teps  fly, 
Adding  dance  to  minstrelsy. 
Now  aicmg  the  glittering  stream, 
Now  beneath  pale  Cynthia's  beam, 
Now  amid  the  vista's  shade 
Thou  thy  giddy  circles  lead; 
Joyous  elf,  thy  fairy  play 
Glads  the  gloom  of  parting  day. 

Gentleman's  Maoakine. 


CEREMONY. 

Ceremony  liaa  made  many  foola. 
It  is  as  easy  way  into  a  duchess 
As  to  a  hated  dame,  if  her  love  answer: 
But  that  by  timorous  honors,  pale  respects, 
Idle  degrees  of  fear,  men  make  their  ways 
Hard  of  themselves. — Toubneur. 


SLANDER. 
The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  overturned. 
Whispered  he  had  a  mistress;  some  said  twoy 
But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. — Bvros. 


CHEERFULNESS. 
Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  Into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish.— Shakspeare. 


GOSSIP  WITH  TUB  REAOKR. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  a  late  number  of  the  •'  Home  Journal." 
tells  us  whose  son  Lord  Duffcrin(  whose  admirable  "■  Yacht 
Voyage  '■  we  noticed  in  the  Pictorial)  is.  It  appears  that 
his  mother  was  one  of  the  three  Sheridan  sisters — lion. 
Mrs  Norton,  and  Lady  Seymour,  the  Queen  of  Beauty  at 
Lord  Eglintoun's  famous  Tournament,  being  the  others. 
Willis  says  she  has  been  better  known,  perhaps,  as  the 
**Uon.  Mrs.  Blackwood;"  her  husband  (Hon.  Captain 
Jtlaekwood.  of  the  Royal  Navy,)  having  passed  most  of 
his  life  as  the  expectant  of  a  title,  and  becoming  Lord 
Uufferin  but  a  fow  years  since.  Hon  Mrs.  Blackwood 
has  composed  poetry  and  music,  and  was  a  celebrated 

beauty Mrs.  Kirkland,  in  speaking  of  Washington, 

alludes  to  an  attempt  at  an  acrostic  he  made,  when  a 
young  man,  on  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Frances  Alexander. 
It  was  wretched  stuff,  and  he  pjive  it  up  after  he  got  to 
the  X.  She  then  remarks:— ■' We  must  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  failure,  for  who  knows  where  we 
might  have  been  now,  if  Washington  had  turned  out  a 

poet?" The  Chinese  lately  poisoned  a  French  officer 

who  bad  gained  the  medal  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  buf^iness  in  Canton.  It  is  said  that 
poison  is  the  favorite  arm  of  the  Chinese.  One  of  their 
proverbs  is—"  A  little  powder  produces  more  effect  in  a 
cup  than  in  a  gun  barrel."  It  appears  that  in  Rus- 
sia luxury  and  the  desire  of  making  a  show  are  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country.  It  seems 
the  czar,  wishing  to  repay  a  great  service  rendered  by  a 
petty  offtcial,  invited  him  to  come  to  Peterhoff  with  his 
wife.  The  latter,  forced  to  su^tjiin  a  rank  which  did  not 
belong  to  her,  mortgaged  her  husbands  income  for  three 
years,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  put  on  a  new  dress  every 
morning,  noon  and  night.  The  emprci-s  learned  the  fact, 
and,  to  give  her  a  lesson,  said  to  her.  on  the  day  of  her 
departure,  *'  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  j on  are  much 
to  be  pitied  for  having  such  a  wretched  milliner?  She 
can't   have  givon  you  a  j-lngle   dress  that  fltc  you,  you 

change  them  so  often!" The  first  masked  ball  at  the 

French  opera,  Paris,  took  place  on  the  fifteenth  of  Ia»t 
month.    Strauss  led  the  orchestra,  and  the  multitude 

passed  a  night  of  frenzied  enjoyment A  short  time 

since,  a  clergyman  of  the  rcfurmed  religion,  settled  over  a 
German  church,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  powerful  dis- 
course over  the  body  of  one  of  his  pirlshioneri.  '^Hls 
purse,"  he  said,  among  other  things,  '"was  always  open 
to  all  bis  brethren.  I  myself  experienced  his  generosity 
— I  borrowed  forty  crowns  of  him.  and  he  never  a^ked  me 


to  pay  him."  Carried  away  by  his  improvisation,  the 
orator  never  suspected  what  effect  his  eloquence  would 
produce.  But  the  fuueral  over,  the  heirs  put  their  heads 
together,  and  made  a  pressing  demand  on  the  minister  to 
repay  the  borrowed  money  with  interest.  He  was  obliged 
to  do  so,  regretting  the  eloquence  iu  which  he  had  in- 
dulged   The  Christys  originated  the  Jf ash  expres- 
sion, now  so  much  in  vogue,  of  ••  He  's  a  very  nice  man, 
but  ho  can't  keep  a  hotel,"  which  '■'brings  dowu  the 
house,"  at  Laura  Keene  s,"  New  York,  and  at  which  ev- 
erybody is  laughing,  without  exactly  knowing  the  reason 

why Mr*.  Fanny  Kemblehas  intimated  that  she  will 

this  winter  read  in  Philadelphia,  next  winter  in  New 
York,  and  the  winter  following  in  Boston,  after  which  it 

is  her  intention  to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  public A 

safe  has  been  invented  which  locks  on  the  inside,  and 
leaves  no  key-hole,  or  other  opening.  A  clock-work 
within  opens  it  in  an  hour,  regulated  by  being  set  before 

the  door  is  shut George  C.  Thorburn,  the  florist, 

will  take  charge  of  the  grounds  of  the  Mount  Vernon  es- 
tate, when  it  shall  be  purchased  by  the  ladies It 

was  a  blight  thought,  that  of  Smithson.  when  he  was  dy- 
ing of  an  unknown  complaint.  Smithson  bad  had  five 
doctors,  and  they  bad  been  unable  to  discover  what  his 
disease  was.  At  length  they  told  the  patient  that  he 
must  die.  Calling  them  all  around  him,  he  said  : — "  My 
friends,  after  I  die,  make  a  post  mortem  examination, 
and  find  out  what  ails  me  ;  for  really,  I  have  heard  such 
long  and  learned  discussions  on   the  subject,  that  I  am 

dying  to  know  what  the  disease  is  myself." Some 

stupid  says  he  thinks  that  if  a  fee  was  charged  to  see  the 
sun  rise,  nine-tenths  of  the  world  would  be  up  at  day- 
break  A  person  has  just  been  discharged  from  jail. 

in  Cincinnati,  who  has  been  in  prison  since  September, 
on  a  charge  of  pasting  a  counterfeit  §10  on  the  Bank  of 
Louisville.  When  the  prisoner  was  arraigned,  the  note 
was  pronounced  genuine.    If  this  is  not  a  hard  case,  we 

know  not  what  is The  last  arrivals  from   England 

inform  us  that  the  British  government  have  under  con- 
sideration a  proposition  to  advance  the  necessary  funds 

to  lay  a  new  cable Two  card-pla>ing  friends,  while 

passing  through  a  pine  forest,  one  asked  the  other  this 
audacious  conundrum,  '*  Why  cannot  the  proprietor  of 
this  forest  fell  his  own  timber?" — **  Because  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  cut  when  it  is  his  own  deal." What  an  in- 
dustrious man  can  accomplish  has  been  exemplified  by 
the  life  of  the  German  dramatic  writer,  Blum,  who  died 
iu  Berlin,  in  the  year  1844.  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Uis 
works  for  the  stage  amount  to  the  incredible  number  of 
589.  including,  however,  many  translations.  But  this  is 
not  all,  nor  nearly  all  Rlum  was  also  a  composer— his 
vocal  and  instrumental  works  of  that  description  amount- 
ing to  162.  including  some  comic  operas ;  and  his  spright- 
ly part  songs  are  sure  to  be  heard,  whenever  a  party  of 
young  Liedertafel  singers  meet  together.  Then  he  exe- 
cuted many  of  the  scenic  decorations  of  the  Berlin  thea- 
tres ;  was  first  comic  actor  at  the  National  Theatre  of  that 
city,  from  1820  to  1831,  and  was  its  chief  manager  from 

183S  to  his  death Jonn  11.  Prentice,  of  New  York, 

whose  house  suspended  last  fall,  with  liabilities  of  nearly 
one  million  of  dollars,  has  given  notice  that  he  was  ready 
to  pay  in  full  all  demands  whether  compromised  or  other- 
wise  A  sprig  of  divinity,  preaching  on  the  fall  and 

repentance  of  Peter,  referred  to  the  crowing  personage  as 
"  the  feathered  individual." P.  S.  Gilmore,  the  pop- 
ular musician,  has  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
Salem  Brass  Band,  and  is  about  organizing  a  band  in  this 

city A  man  who  has  no  bills  against  him,  belongs  to 

an  order  of  no-bill-ity  in  more  than  one  sense An 

editor  says  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  matrimony 
by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  a  pretty  girl  handled  a 
broom.     A  brother  editor  says  the  manner  in  which  his 

wife  handles  a  broom   is  not  so  very  pleasing. Mr. 

Eliphalet  Stubbs,  a  real  live  Yankee  from  Connecticut,  in 
exhibiting  his  '' Patent  Back  Action  Spanker,"  thus  sci- 
entifically describes  it : — "  One  being  attached  to  a  baby 
of  any  age,  it  (the  spanker)  watches  over  it  like  a  mother 
— makes  it  hush  wheu  it  becomes  naughty,  obliges  it  to 
desist  from  swallowiog  thimbles,  marbles,  three-cent 
pieces,  pins,  or  any  other  feed  unsuited  to  its  stomach; 
compels  it  to  go  to  sleep  when  it  doesn't  want  to.  and,  if 
({omewhat  older,  it  sees  that  it  keeps  its  hands  off  the 
sugar-bowl  and  jam-pots ;  besides  making  it  keep  its  face 

clean— and  all  by  the  power  of  its  back  action." The 

noted  Mrs.  Bloomer  is  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 

Society,  away  off  at   Council   Bluffs  The  first  cargo 

of  ice  ever  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  reached  there  on 
the  Hth  of  November.  It  arrived  out  in  excellent  order; 
and  to  avoid  waste,  was  unloaded  by  steam  — a  govern- 
ment pile-driving  engine  being  emplo3ed  for  the  pur- 
pose  When  /Escbylus,  the  great  poet,  was  condemn- 
ed to  death,  his  brother,  an  orator  and  hero,  was  sum- 
moned to  plead  his  cause.  While  the  audience  were  gaz- 
ing with  intensity  of  interest  to  hear  what  he  said,  he 
silently  lifted  up  the  stump  of  his  di.'*membercd  arm, 
which  he  had  lost  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  said 
not  a  word.  The  multitude  burst  into  shouts  of  applnuse, 
and  the  poet  was  saved.  The  dumb  eloquence  of  that 
maimed  limb  spoke  more  powerfully  than  '"words  that 

burn." Chatterton,  '*  the  marvellous  boy."  who,  so 

far  as  we  can  judge  from  bia  biography,  looked  very 
sharp  after  his  own  interests,  especially  when  circum- 
stances forced  him  to  become  a  hack-writer  in  London, 
once  made  the  following  business-like  computation  upon 
a  great  man's  death  : — "'  Lost,  by  not  being  able  to  dedi- 
cate to  him,  ten  guineas.  Gained,  by  writing  bis  life, 
-f  12.  Am  glad  he  is  dead  by  thirty  shillings." Mad- 
ame Persiani.  so  long  the  ornament  of  the  Italian  opera, 
has  lately  fixed  her  rei-iJence  in  Pari.*,  with  a  view  to  de- 
vote herself  wholly  to  tuition  in  music The  late  Rev. 

Dr. ,  of  a  neighboring  town,  an  eccentric  but  lioneft 

minister,  was  once  preaching  on  the  practical  virtues — 
and  having  a  short  time  previous  bought  a  load  of  wood 
of  oue  of  the  officers  of  his  church,  and  finding  it  fall 
short  in  measure,  took  this  occa>ion  to  speak  thus  plain 
on  the  subject;—*'  Any  man  that  will  sell  seven  feet  of 
wood  for  a  cord,  is  no  Christian,  whether  he  sits  in  the 

gallery,  below,  or  even  iu  the  dcaron's  seat." Mr. 

Ruskin,  recently  addressing  an  audience  in  England, 
said; — "Some  of  my  hearers,  this  evening,  may  occasion- 
ally have  heard  it  stated  of  me  that  I  am  rather  apt  to 


contradict  myself.  I  hope  I  am  exceedingly  apt  to  do  so. 
I  never  met  with  a  question  yet,  of  any  importance, 
which  did  Lot  need,  for  the  right  solution  of  it,  at  least 
one  positive  and  one  negative  answer,  like  an  equation  of 
the  second  degree.  Mostly,  matters  of  any  consequence 
are  three-sided,  or  four-sided,  or  polygonal;  and  the 
trotting  round  a  polygonal  is  severe  work  for  people  any 
way  stiff  in  their  opinions.  For  myself,  I  am  never  satis- 
fied that  I  have  handled  a  subject   properly,  till  I  have 

contradicted  myself  three  times." for  many  years  a 

German  apothecary,  named  John  Kilingling,  has  resided 
at  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  Ohio.  The  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial says  he  was  known  to  be  rich  and  penurious,  but 
there  were  few  T^ho  guessed  at  a  tithe  of  his  riches.  lie 
died  lately,  and  on  opening  his  will,  it  was  found  that  he 
left  property  in  this  country,  and  iu  Germany,  worth 
S750,000— the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  deposited  iu  a 
bank,  the  principal  never  to  be  touched,  but  the  interest 
to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  Protestant  Germans 
in  this  country Rachel  confessed  her  ''first  im- 
pulse," on  receiving  a  present  from  Queen  Victoria,  '•  was 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the  bracelet,  and  thus  estimate  its 

metallic    value." Dr.   Einns,  in   his   "Anatomy  of 

Sleep,"  recommends  the  following  means  of  procuring 
sleep; — '*  Let  the  person  turn  on  his  left  side,  place  bis 
head  comfortably  on  the  pillow,  so  that  it  exactly  occu- 
pies the  angle  a  line  from  the  head  to  the  shoulder  should 
form;  and  then,  slightly  closing  his  lips,  let  him  take 
rather  a  full  respiration,  breathing  as  much  as  he  pos- 
sibly can  through  the  nostiiis.  Having  taken  a  full  in- 
spiration, the  lungs  are  then  to  be  left  to  their  own  ac- 
tion— that  is,  the  respiration  is  neither  to  be  accelerated 
nor  retiirded.  The  patient  should  then  depict  to  himself 
that  he  sees  the  breath  passing  from  his  nostrils  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream;  and  the  very  instant  that  he  brings  his 
mind  to  conceive  this  apart  from  all  other  ideas,  con- 
sciousness and  memory  depart,  and  he  sleeps."' 


Matters  in  General. 

Our  advices  from  Paris  state  that  the  influence  of  the 
Montalembert  affair  on  the  minds  of  the  French  people 
has  been  much  exaggerated  by  foreign  journals.  In 
Paris  it  is  almost  forgotten  already.  The  Parisians  of 
wealth  and  fair  circumstances  amuse  themselves  with 
balls,  operas  and  drives;  the  mechanics  have  plenty  of 
work,  food  and  drink,  and  plenty  of  cheap  amusements 
furnished  them,  property  is  secure,  and  so  long  as  this 
is  the  state  of  things,  the  government  is  heartily  sup- 
ported. It  is  true  that  certain  details  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's administration  are  unpalatable,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  acceptable,  and  he  is  fixed  upon  his  throne  firmer 
than  ever. — The  effect  of  the  annuity  promised  by  the 
queen's  proclamation  in  India  will  soon  be  known.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  British  abandonment  of  proselytism 
will  have  vast  weight. — The  name  of  the  formidable  re- 
bellious society  in  Ireland,  is  said  by  the  English  papers 
to  be  the  Phrenix,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  members 
are  offshoots  of  the  Ribbon  Society. — The  English  ship- 
owners lately  had  a  large  meeting  in  London.  The  Ga- 
zette says,  '■  the  ship-owners  demand  reciprocity  as  not 
only  a  measure  cf  simple  justice,  but  as  the  completion 
of  the  commercial  system  which  England  has  adopted 
finally.  They  want  free  trade,  but  they  will  not  have 
the  shipping  of  foreign  States  protected  at  their  expense. 
They  ask  no  legislative  enactment  to  place  them  in  a 
favored  position,  but  they  claiQ^  to  be  defended  by  the 
provisions  of  an  enactment  which  was  framed  with  a 
view  to  meet  the  contingency  that  has  arisen,  and  which 
threatens  us  with  nothing  short  of  national  disaster  if  it 
be  not  challenged  in  time." — In  Chinait  wouldseem  that 
the  Chinese  rebels  are  again  making  head  agaiost  the  im- 
perial government.  It  is  I'eported  that  the  insurgents 
have  lately  issued  from  Nankin,  and  have  taken  several 
cities  from  the  imperialists  — A  proclamation  has  been 
issued  in  Canton  which  shows  that  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties arc  sincerely  de^i^ous  of  acting  fairly  by  foreigners. 
It  iuforms  the  people  "  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  the 
two  kingdoms  (Great  Britain  and  France),  having  con- 
cluded negotiations  at  Tiensin,  arc  now  actually  at 
peace;  that  the  high  mandarins  of  the  Fayuem  com- 
mittee had  bowed  reverentially  to  the  imperial  will,  and, 
peace  being  happily  established  with  the  outside  coun- 
tries, there  is  no  more  occasion  for  fighting;  that  the 
braves  are  prohibited  from  again  appearing  at  Canton; 
and  any  one  wounding  a  foreigner  will  be  liable  to  severe 
puni.''hment." — A  singular  restoration  to  life  recently 
occurred  to  a  girl  named  Amelia  Uinks,  at  Nuneaton, 
England.  She  had  been  gradually  drooping  from  some 
unknown  caufe,  and  finally  died,  as  was  supposed. 
Everything  had  been  prepared  for  her  burial,  wheu  her 
grandfather  arrived,  who  noticed  some  warmth  remain- 
ing in  the  body.  Gradually  animation  was  restored. 
when  she  related  all  that  had  occuned  iu  relation  to  her 
funeral,  and  what  some  persons  had  said  who  came  to 
see  her.  A  singular  desire  took  possession  of  her  to  Kill 
her  father  and  mother,  and  for  this  purpose  she  set  fire 
to  their  bed-curtains  secretly,  when  they  thought  her 
unable  to  leave  her  bed.  The  case  has  excited  much 
interest. 

Workwomen  in  London. 

An  advertisement  iu  a  London  weekly  paper  for  fifty 
dressmakers  brought  7000  applicants,  many  of  them  from 
long  distances,  to  tbe  "  establishment  "  of  the  advertiser. 
The  poor  girls,  after  waiting  several  hours,  cot  enraged, 
and  went  to  the  Mansion  House  for  redress,  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  hoaxed.  Mr.  Alderman 
Copcland  listened  to  their  complaint  and  sent  an  ofilcer 
to  the  warehouse,  who  returned  with  a  person  to  make 
the  explanations. 

A  Yankee  in  Paris. 

A  few  days  since  an  American  traveller  sat  down  to  the 
public  table  in  the  gient  Hotel  du  Louvre,  Paris.  Im- 
mediately calling  a  waitt-r,  he  informed  him  of  his  ear- 
nest depire  to  at  once  eat  his  breakfast.  The  waiter  gave 
him  a  seat  at  a  nicely  drefsed  table,  and  then  handed  the 
u&ual  card  whereupon  to  write  the  order  for  his  breakfast. 


This  was  handed  back  to  the  waiter,  having  as  the  leading 
article  of  consumption,  writt<m  in  abold  hand,  buckwheat 
cakes.  The  waiter  informed  the  gentleman  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  procured  at  the  hotel.  ^' What!" 
exclaimed  the  American,  all  tbe  lineaments  of  his  coun- 
tenance portraying  the  most  intense  disgust,  ''no  buck- 
wheat cakes!  Why,  what  sort  of  a  country  do  you  call 
this?" 

Armenian  College. 

We  Icavn  in  a  letter  from  St.  Petcrsburgh  that  Russia 
has  devised  a  grand  plan  for  securing  the  adhesion  all 
through  the  Levant  of  the  great  Armenian  community, 
the  wealthiest,  most  honest  and  intelligent  of  all  the 
religionists  iu  Asia  Minor.  An  immense  college  is  iu 
process  of  establishment  at  Theodo.^ia,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  all  the  Armenian  youths  are  invited  to  get  gratui- 
tous education  at  the  hands  of  the  Czar.  Paris  and 
Venice  were  hitherto  the  only  schools  they  frequented; 
but  by  this  new  scheme  that  ancieut  Christian  body, 
widely  diffused  all  over  Turkey,  will  become  as  steadfast 
allies  of  Muscovy  as  the  orthodox  Greeks  all  overKuropc. 

France  and  Austria. 

A  Vienna  letter  in  the  Prussian  Gazette  says:  **  The 
French  government  has  demanded  ao  indemnity  for  the 
care  bestowed  on  indigent  Austrians  who  had  fallen  ill  in 
France,  and  had  been  received  into  the  hospitals.  As 
there  has  existed  for  moi-e  than  ten  years  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Austria,  in  virtue  of  which  necessitous 
French  invalids  were  to  be  treated  gratuitously  in  Aus- 
tria, and  Austrians  the  same  in  France,  this  demand 
made  suddenly  by  France  has  caused  some  surprise,  and 
it  is  regarded  as  a  step  towards  the  speedy  revocation  of 
the  treaty  in  question." 

Queer  Doings  in  Milan. 

A  Milan  letter  says  there  is  much  talk  of  the  discovery 
of  extraordinary  waste  and  fraud  in  the  management  of 
the  archduke's  household.  Five  of  his  servants  turn  out 
to  have  been  old  thieves,  and  have  been  arrested.  An 
author  named  Salari,  having  received  from  the  archduke 
a  diamond  pin  in  return  for  a  presentation  copy  of  a 
book,  found  that  the  diamond  was  false.  Ue  returned 
the  pin,  thinking  the  archduke  had  been  cheated  by  his 
jeweller.  The  intendant  of  the  palace  has  sent  no  an- 
swer.    Another  similar  ca-^e  is  cited. 

The  French  Homceopathiats. 

The  Paris  Union  MrdicaU  some  time  since  stigmatized 
homrcopathy  as  a  pretended  science,  and  its  professors  as 
charlatiins.  Upon  this  twenty-four  homaopathists  of 
Paris  brought  an  action  for  libel.  M.  Emile  OUiver  did 
his  best  for  them,  but  the  court,  after  a  hearing  of  seve- 
ral days,  dismissed  their  action  with  costs. 

The  Press  in  Bussia. 

It  is  said  that  the  Council  of  State  is  now  engaged  in 
examining  a  proposition  for  giving  more  liberty  to  tbe 
press  in  Russia — allowing  it,  for  example,  to  speak  on 
internal  afi^airs,  which  is  at  present  interdicted.  The 
Prussian  laws  on  the  press  are  stated  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  measures  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State. 

Mount  Vesuvius. 

A'esuvius  is  cracking  and  opening  at  all  parts  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  Small  craters  vomit  lava  in  all 
directions,  without  ceasing.  It  is  feared  that  at  tho 
most  unexpected  moment  an  eruption  will  take  place 
from  the  great  crater,  in  which  case  the  catastrophe 
would  be  terrible  for  Resioa  and  Portici. 

Hindoo  Generosity. 

Two  wealthy  Hindoos  generously  liberated  all  the  debt- 
ors incarcerated  in  Bombay  jail,  on  the  day  when  the 
queen's  proclamation  was  read,  by  paying  their  debts  for 
them.  By  this  act  of  benevolence  about  thirty  individ- 
uals were  set  free,  and  the  cost  to  tbe  donors  was  about 
4000  rupees  (£400). 

The  French  Tariff. 

The  Coustitutionnel  announces  that  the  inquiry  into 
the  removal  of  prohibitions  from  the  French  ttriff  will 
be  held  this  year.  All  the  interests  will  have  a  hearing, 
and  the  industriaKinterests  may  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  no  reforms  not  compatible  with  the  existence  and 
development  of  national  industry. 

John  Bright. 

Mr.  Bright  continues  to  be  the  target  at  which  the 
British  aristocracy  are  bending  their  bows.  His  offence 
is,  that  in  advocating  an  extension  of  suffrage,  and  an 
equality  of  representation,  he  had  the  temerity  to  refer 
to  the  institutions  of  America  as  a  model  in  these  respects 
worthy  of  being  copied. 

Statue  of  I^apolecn. 

The  French  sculptor,  M.  Leval,  who  has  executed  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  the  First  for  tlie  city  of  Cherbourg, 
has  now  received  orders  from  the  emperor  to  execute  a 
second  statue  of  Napoleon  the  First,  which  is  to  find  its 
place  ut  Longwood,  St.  Helena. 

The  Nobles  of  Moscow. 

The  nobles  of  Wo.'^cow  Hold  secret  meetings,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  disinclination  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs.  To  the  west  of  Moscow,  however,  no 
one  dares  openly  to  express  disapproval  of  the  projects 
of  the  CKar. 

The  King  of  Prussia. 

The  king  of  Prussia's  health  has  not  improved,  and 
the  air  of  Florence  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  him. 
He  never  goes  out,  and  the  queen  is  seldom  seen  in 
public. 

A  Ladieb'  Beading-Boom. 

Some  gentlewomen  of  the  school  of  reform  have  estab- 
lished, in  close  neighborhood  to  Regent  Street,  London,  a 
Ladies'  Keading-Room .  which  is  open  from  10  till  h  o'clock. 

The  Coaet  of  Africa. 

The  command  of  the  French  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  is  to  be  given  to  a  vice-admiral,  in  consequence  of 

the  importance  of  that  station  to  French  interests. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop. 

This  distinguished  vocalist  has  returned  to  London, 
after  many  years'  absence,  and  has  been  received  with 
great  favor. 
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The  sum  of  $G1?  has  recently  been  received 
from  various  parties,  by  the  trustees  of  tlio  lios- 
pital  in  Channing  Street,  Boston,  which  has  been 

instituted  for  the  benefit  of  poor  women. The 

London  Times  has  a  satirical  article  on  the 
proposition,  alleged  to  be  in  contemplation  at 
Washington,  to  place  a  tax  on  tea,  drawing 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  a  liico  proposi- 
tion was  treated  at  Boston  in  1783.  Doubtless 
it  does  not  occur  to  the  satirical  Times  that  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  tax  themselves,  but  not  to  be 
taxed  by  others.  We  may  put  a  duty  of  a  dollar 
a  pound  on  tea  if  we  please,  but  could  not 
think  of  eubmitting  to  three  pence  imposed  by 

you. The  old  Dutch  proverb  saith,  "  Stealing 

never  makes  a  man  rich ;  alms  never  make  a 
man  poor,  and  prayer  never   hinders   a  man's 

business. Of  fourteen  vessels   which   sailed 

from  New  York  and  Boston  fur  California  during 
June  and  July  last,  those  which  sailed  in  the  lat- 
ter month  made  the  quickest  passages.  The 
average  for  the  former  was  153  days,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  127  days.     The  average  for  the  whole 

fleet  was  143  4-7  days. Among  the  cases  of 

insanity  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Southern 
Lunatic  Asylum,  is  one  where  the  inmate 
declares  persistently  that  he  is  about  to  marry 

the  President's  daughter. Persons  possessed 

of  beauty  of  person  are  found  to  have  the  fine 
sensibilities  of  humanity  in  propoition,  and 
genius  marks  them  for  her  favorites;  we  may 
instance  Alcibiades,  Cleopatra,  Milton,  Creigh- 
ton,  Raflfaelle,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Lady  Blessington, 

Mrs.  Mowatt,  and  others. The   Schenectady 

Advertiser  is  printed  on  an  Adams'  press,  driven 
by  an  Ericsson  caloric  engine.  The  cost  of  fuel 
is  said  to  be  6G  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  a  steam 

engine. It  is  a  somewhat  notable  fact  that 

Mr.  Gillett,  the  district  attorney  for  Hampden 
and  Berkshire  counties,  who  now  closes  two 
years  of  ofiicial  services  as  public  prosecutor,  has 
not  in  all  that  time  lost  a  case  in  which  he  pre- 
pared the  indictment,  nor  a  disagreement  of  a 

jury,  or  had  an  indictment  broken. After  four 

months  of  patient  investigation,  the  committee  of 
the  New  York  City  Council  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  burning  of  the  cupola  of  the 
City  Hall,  have  reported  that  it  was  burned  be- 
cause it  was  on  fire. An  intemperate   man, 

being  homeless,  was  allowed  to  lodge  in  a  pack- 
ing house  in  Chicago,  and  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  upon  the  brick  platform  sustaining  the 
boiler.  One  night  last  week  ho  was  picked  up 
drunk  in  the  street  and  carried  to  his  usual  rest- 
ing place.  During  the  night  it  is  probable  that 
he  rolled  against  the  boiler,  and  was  too  much 
Btupified  to  get  away,  as  he  was  found  dead 
in   the    morning,    burned    to   a   crisp    on   one 

side. Andrew   Garrett,   the   naturalist,  is  at 

Honolulu,  engaged  in  collecting  specimens  of  all 
the  fish  in  the  waters  around  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  Professor  Agassiz.  He  has  already 
collected  200  different  varieties,  and  has  prepared 

colored   drawings. Some   German  "  ladies  " 

in  New  Orleans  didn't  like  their  pastor,  Kev.  Mr. 
Pressler.  They  accordingly  assembled,  at  the 
liour  of  service,  and  forbade  his  preaching.  He 
gently  forced  his  way  past  them,  into  the  church, 
when  they  descended  upon  him  like  an  av- 
alanche, with  cowhides  and  pepper  and  salt, 
and  flour  and  gypsum,  lathering  him  mercilessly 
with  the  former  articles,  and  powdering  him  all 
over  with  the  latter.  Their  husbands  stood  by 
unconcernedly,  ready  to  take  their  part,  if  nec- 
essary.  The  post-ofSce  department  at  Wash- 
ington, it  is  said,  intends  to  resort  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  to  stop  the  practice  so  prev- 
alent at  the  seat  of  government  of  using  borrowed 

franks  to  cover  private  correspondence. Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Sinclair  has  sued  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  New  York,  to  recover  the  custody  of 
her  husband,  John  S.  Sinclair,  taken  from  her  by 
his  father,  four  days  after  marriage,  and  shut  up 
at  home.  Tlie  imprisoned  husband  is  nineteen 
years   old,  but  the  wife  confesses  to  years    of 

greater    discretion. The   celebration   of   the 

event  of  introducing  water  into  Brooklyn,  has 

been  postponed  till  May  next. The  Wheeling 

( Va.)  Intelligencer  says  that  at  a  Christmas  Eve 
party,  given  at  Mr.  Stam's,  a  few  miles  in  the 
country,  an  old  lady  ninety-seven  years  of  age 
took  the  floor  and  waltzed  around  the  room 
until  her  partner,  a  young  man  of  twenty  five, 
was  completely  exhausted,  and  had  to  sit 
down. Kissing  is  rather  high-priced  at  Vine- 
gar Hill,  Illinois.     A  justice  there  charged  John 

Watson  $20  for  kissing  a  lady  twice, Matthew 

Hale  Smith,  Esq.,  denies  in  the  Boston  Journal, 


'  •  Mrs.  Cunningham  is  in  easy  circumstances, 
but  says  she  is  poor,  and  would  be  glad  to  keep 
a  boarding-house  or  do  anything  honorable  for  a 
living,  and  that  Augusta  has  not  married  a  south- 
ern planter,  but  a  young  man  in  New  York  who 
depends  on  his  daily  earnings John  Whit- 
man died  suddenly  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,from  the 
effects  of  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  administered  by 
a  physician  who  was  attending  him,  in  a  case  of 

typhus  fever. A  lady  in  Ohio  began  to  lose 

her  hearing,  and  used  every  remedy  that  could 
be  heard  of  with  the  view  of  restoring  it.  All 
proved  unavailing.  A  few  days  since  she  con- 
sented to  have  a  physician  examine  the  ear,  and, 
to  her  astonishment,  a  bug,  about  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  was  taken  out.  It 
had  remained  ihere  six  years.  In  all  probability, 
it    found    its    way    there   while    the   lady   wa.> 

asleep. The  statistics  of  the  criminal  calendar 

of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  year  now  closed, 
disclose  the  startling  fact,  that  there  were  up- 
wards of  sixty  murders  in  tlie  city  during  that 
period,  and  in  all  that  time,  only  one  murderer 

(Rogers)  was  hanged. There  is  a  company  of 

five  Americans  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  Siam, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Bangkok.  The 
mines  are  located  in  an  elevated  basin,  oval  in 
shape,  thirty  miles  long  by  eighteen  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  craggy  walls  of  rock,  with  only  seven 
gaps  or  means  of  entrance  in  the  whole  circum- 
ference. Nearly  the  whole  basin  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  gold  is  found  in  ravines.  The 
mines  are  very  rich,  but  jungle  fevers,  heavy 
rains,  and  other  circumstances  interfere  with 
operations. 


<  ^♦^^»— 


A    SWINDLE. 

Some  of  the  papers  call  the  following  oper- 
ation "  pretty  good,"  but  we  call  it  "  pretty 
bad."  A  small  keg  of  brass  filings,  worth  per- 
haps two  dollars,  was  sold  recently  to  parties  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  as  gold  dust,  fcr  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  parties  selling  representing  ;' cn- 
selves  as  in  pressing  need  of  money  and  willing 
to  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice.  When  the  "  dust  " 
was  taken  to  New  York,  the  old  adage  was  found 
true,  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  One  of 
the  swindlers  was  arrested,  but  indignantly  repu- 
diated any  intention  of  swindling.  He  said  there 
had  been  a  mistake  in  the  keg  taken,  that  he 
would  make  it  all  right,  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  sincerity,  insisted  that  the  "  diddled  "  indi- 
viduals should  "  keep  a  bar  of  gold "  till  he 
should  rectify  the  error.  This  was  accepted,  and 
he  went  off  to  correct  the  mistake.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  never  returned,  or  that  the  bar 
of  gold  turned  out  to  be  a  bar  of  galvanized  iron. 

New  Yokk  Taxation.  —  The  tax  levy  of 
New  York  for  1859,  is  $7,840,174,  apportioned 
as  follows  :  For  the  police,  $1,043,198  ;  schools, 
$1,246,000;  about  a  million  for  water;  eight 
hundred  thousand  for  the  poor;  a  million  and  a 
half  for  streets  ;  half  a  million  for  light ;  thir- 
teen hundred  thousand  for  the  State,  and  six 
hundred  thousand  for  salaries.  The  tax  last 
year  was  $8,620,926  ;  so  there  appears  to  be  a 
saving  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
«  ^» ^  > 

Utah. — There  may  be  trouble  in  Utah  yet. 
The  rascal  Young  has  been  at  his  old  trick,  per- 
secuting Gentiles,  and  could  only  bo  made  to 
obey  a  writ  issued  against  him  by  the  employ- 
ment of  military  force.  It  remains  to  bo  seen 
whether  the  saints  will  resent  the  marching  of 
their  bogus  prophet  into  court,  with  United 
States  bayonets  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  his 
sacred  person. 


<    ^a^    > 


Bald  Negroes. — A  new  tribe  of  negroes  has 
been  discovered  in  Australia.  They  are  all  of 
the  tribe  of  "  Uncle  Ned,"  that  is,  they  "  hab  no 
wool  on  de  top  ob  de  head,  where  de  wool  had 
ought  to  grow." 

' <       ^M*        * 

Gold,  Gold  ! — The  weekly  arrivals  at  Lon- 
don, from  Australia,  bring  over  a  million  of 
dollars  each,  in  gold,  to  the  great  English 
metropolis. 


<  ^•^  > 


Literary. — The  book  business  was  never 
better  than  at  present.  The  holiday  sales  in  this 
city  were  enormous. 


The  President.— Mr.  Buch.vnan,  it  is  said, 
will  make  an  extensive  tour  next  summer. 

4     »»^ — > 

New   York    Quarantine.— The   buildings 
for  the  new  quarantine  will  cost  $135,000. 


212aaj)S5itJe  Catijetinos. 

Arkansas,  it  is  said,  is  getting  to  bo  a  great 
apple-growing  State. 

About  35,000  persons  live  in  cellars  and  in 
basement  slorits,  in  Now  York  city. 

G.  W.  Thorbuin,  the  florist,  has  been  selected 
to  take  charge  of  the  grounds  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non estate. 

During  the  past  year,  twenty-two  young  men 
received  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  Amazon  River  falls  but  a  foot  in  fifty 
miles  ;  the  Rhine  one  foot  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ; 
the  Loire  a  foot  in  one  and  a  half  miles. 

A  fir  tree,  completely  petrified  and  entire,  is 
said  to  have  been  di.=covered  near  Olympia,  W. 
T.  ;  120  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

There  were  424,000  hides  imported  into  Salem 
last  year,  and  about  180,000  were  received  by 
railroad  from  Boston. 

Brazil  has  sixty-two  vessels  of  war,  thirty  of 
which  are  steamers.  Her  standing  army  num- 
Uers  25,000  men  and  her  national  guard  counts 
up  400,000. 

At  a  late  festival  in  Bath,  Maine,  there  was  a 
very  entertaining  side  show  of  a  mouse  trained 
to  turn  machinery.  He  earned  about  nine  dol- 
lars in  one  evening. 

Professor  J.  G.  Hoyt  of  Exeter  Academy  has 
been  invited  to  be  Chancellor  of  Washington 
University,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  a  salary  of 
$3000  per  annum. 

Skunk  skins  are  worth  fifty  cents  apiece  in 
New  York,  and  the  oil,  equal  to  Mustang  Lini- 
ment for  horses,  sells  for  $1  a  quart.  Here's  a 
chance  to  make  money,  boys  ! 

Milwaukie,  next  to  Chicago,  is  the  largest 
grain  port  in  the  country.  The  shipments  of 
wheat  this  season  have  been  5,020,680  bushels, 
and  with  other  grain  added,  9,709,179  bushels. 

Two  Mexican  women  were  shot  in  Honttas, 
some  time  since,  by  a  robber,  who  was  firing  at 
a  sheriff  in  pursuit  of  him.  One  of  the  women 
has  since  died  ;  the  other  has  recovered. 

Advices  from  Liberia,  Africa,  state  that 
another  Erench  emigrant  vessel  had  been  at- 
tempting to  secure  a  cargo  of  apprentices,  but 
had  been  warned  off  by  the  authorities. 

Jonathan  S.  Owen,  a  former  church  mtmber 
and  a  citizen  of  respectable  standiiig;,-has  "been 
committed  to  jail  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  charged 
with  poisoning  his  wife.  He  was  arrested,  after 
a  long  search,  in  Indiana. 

One  of  the  prisoners  who  lately  broke  from  the 
jail  at  Rochester,  has  returned.  He  says  it  took 
them  three  hours  to  saw  off  the  bars  of  the  win- 
dow through  which  they  escaped.  They  also 
had  outside  help. 

Some  sound  beams,  formed  from  the  wood  of 
the  mulberry  tree,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  at  least  700  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  arrest  of  John  Newman  at  Milwaukie, 
some  time  since,  for  selling  stolen  railroad  tickets, 
bids  fair,  it  is  said,  to  unravel  a  number  of  enor- 
mous frauds  on  the  part  of  numerous  young  men 
connected  with  roads  in  the  West. 

Game  is  so  plenty  in  the  western  cities  this 
season,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  counted  as  a  lux- 
ury. The  daily  receipts  of  quail,  duck,  etc.,  are 
so  great  that  the  prices  range  but  a  shade  higher 
than  ordinary  meats. 

The  Bridgeton  Reporter  says  the  rjirh  in  that 
village  recently  turned  out  to  sweep  the  snow 
from  the  ice,  that  they  might  continue  their 
pleasant  skating  exercises.  Gallant  young  gen- 
tlemen they  must  have  up  there. 

Mrs.  Clark  of  Pulaski,  Va.,  while  on  her  way 
to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Staunton,  some  days 
since,  committed  suicide  by  cutting  her  arm 
open  with  a  razor,  which  she  had  concealed  in 
her  stocking — bleeding  to  death  while  her  friends 
were  in  an  adjoining  room. 

A  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  paper  says 
that  recently  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  one  of  the 
neighboring  towns  checked  a  walking  match 
between  two  men,  because  of  its  immoral  ten- 
dencies, and  a  few  days  after,  licensed  the  same 
parties  to  give  a  sparring  match  ! 

The  presence  of  the  army  in  Utah,  and  the 
Gentiles  who  have  followed  in  its  rear,  is  pro- 
ducing its  natural  cfl'ect  among  the  Saints  of 
both  sexes,  especially  the  weaker  one.  Accord- 
ing to  the  news  last  received.  Brother  Brigham 
had  found  it  necessary  to  excommunicate  no  less 
than  360  at  once. 

A  workman  in  a  paper-mill  near  Cincinnati, 
met  with  a  painful  death  lately.  He  attempted 
to  cross  a  vat  of  hot  rags,  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture into  pulp,  when  the  covering  upon  which  he 
was  walking  broke,  and  let  him  into  the  boiling 
mass  up  to  his  neck,  scalding  him  so  severely 
that  he  lived  but  a  fhort  time. 

A  gas  generating  fluid  lamp  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  a  house  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  some 
nights  since,  suddenly  lighted,  without,  it  is  pos- 
itively asserted,  the  aid  of  human  agency.  If 
this  statement  be  true,  it  is  certainly,  as  claimed 
by  a  cotemporary,  the  most  valuable  labor-saving 
lamp  in  existence. 

The  ladies  of  Dixon,  Illinois,  undertook  to 
buy  out  a  saloon  keeper  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
troying the  liquor,  but  the  fellow  cheated  them, 
selling  them  colored  water  instead.  In  trying 
to  get  the  licjuor,  water  we  mean,  down  stairs,  a 
Mrs.  Sanborn  had  her  skull  fractured  in  a  fright- 
ful manner. 


Santrs  of  ®;oltr. 


....  Every  war  occasions  a  greater  or  less 
relapse  into  barbarism. — IJovec. 

....  All  the  reasonings  of  men  are  not  worth 
one  sentiment  of  women. —  Volinire. 

....  The  value  of  a  possession  is  in  the  use 
that  is  made  of  it. — Bovee. 

....  The  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is 
merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream. — ShaksjxaTe. 

....  In  France  all  women  are  witty  except 
the  blue-stockings. — Afaddmn  de  Girardln. 

....  Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by 
any  outward  touch,  as  the  sunbeam. — jSlillon. 

....  Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
save  base  authority  from  others'  books. — Shak- 
speare. 

....  Without  belief  in  its  perpetuity,  love 
would    be    nothing ;    constancy    magnifies     it. 

Balzac. 

....  Great  talkers  use  their  minds  as  spend- 
thrifts their  cash,  bestowing  it  equally  upon  ob- 
jects worthy  and  unworthy. — Bover. 

....  The  least  coquettish  of  women  knows 
when  a  man  is  in  love  with  her  sooner  than  ho 
does  himself — Ftoriun. 

....  A  woman  who  is  a  belle  in  France,  would 
be  homely  elsewhere ;  a  woman  who  is  witty  in 
France,  would  be  so  everywhere. —  Chevalier  de 

Bniix. 

....  Love  has  its  instinct.  It  knows  how  to 
find  the  way  to  the  heart,  as  the  feeblest  insect 
moves  to  its  flower  with  an  irresistible  will  which 
nothing  daunts. — Balzac. 

. . .  Women  fill  up  the  intervals  of  conver- 
sation and  life,  like  the  cotton-wool  placed  in 
cases  of  china ;  the  cotton-wool  is  reckoned  for 
""■*'■;•''>■  hnt  everything  would  be  broken  without 

i    it.— jir  .T. 

I  ... 


....  A  man  gets  into  another  world,  strange 
to  him  as  the  orb  of  Sirius,  if  he  can  transport 
himself  into  the  centre  of  a_sfgf,;„.  ^^Jtgait.  ind 
see  the_lifl}-.^f',«iS.- so  wliolly  unlike  our'o^ 
-Swngs  of  moment  to  us,  to  it  so  trivial ;  things 
trifling  to  us,  to  it  so  vast ' — Buliver  Lyttoii. 


JoJter's  ISutiget. 


Family  Ties- 
children. 


-A  marriage  certificate  and  eight 


"  Are  yon  looking  for  any  one  in  particular  ?" 
as  the  rat  said  ven  ho  saw  the  cat  watching  him. 

Why  are  Cashmere  shawls  like  deaf  people  1 
Because  yon  can't  make  them  here. 

"  This  augers  well,"  as  the  ransqnito  said  when 
he  settled  on  a  fat  man's  toes. 

Why  is  the  letter  H  like  the  cure  for  deafness  7 
Because  it  makes  the  car  hear. 

A  man  in  New  Orleans  is  so  upright  in  all  his 
dealings,  that  he  wont  sit  down  to  eat  his  meals. 

He  is  a  bold  man  who  knocks  at  a  dentist's 
as  he  would  at  any  other  door,  unless  he's  going 
to  dine  there. 

"  She  isn't  all  that  my  fancy  painted  her,"  bit- 
terly exclaimed  a  rejected  lorer;  "and  wors- 
than  that,  she  isn't  what  she  paints  herself" 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  goc'  ■ 
and  a  fashionable  lady  ?     One  faces  the 
and  the  other  powders  the  face.  -  X  V 

An  alderman  having  grown  enormOfgg;., 
while  in  oftice,  a  wag  wrote  on  hiiiKJr: 
"  Widened  at  the  expense  of  the  corporar"^^^^ 

A  man  much  addicted  to  snoring,  ren?ffi^' 
his  bed-fellow  in  the  morning,  that  he  /-iSrlJJS; 
it,"  said   the  othc/^^i^fe 


a   top.     "  I  know 
humming-top." 

"  I  say,  Cuffee,  what  ribber  am  lik-^^^p 
critter?"  CuflTee  declined,  for  thf jg^^fe 
reasons,  to  reply.  "  Yah,  yah  !"  ^R5- 
Sambo  ;  "  why  him  ^Iw  a  son,  you  stnpi(B=;^ 

Qianj  fur  DraKinrj-'Rmms. — We  wc=^^  — 
servants  find  fault  with  their  masters  ai^|;c- 
tresses  as  much  as  masters  and  mistrcsses^Si 
the  habit  of  finding  fault  with  their  servant!*^ 

"Law,  ma,  here's  a  beagle."     Mamma^^ 
proachfully),    "A  beagle!     0,   you   hignorani 
gal.     Vy,  it's  a  howl."     Keeper  of  the  menage- 
rie (respectfully),  "Axes  parding,  mum,  'tis  an 
awk  !" 

A  man  was  waked  in  the  night  and  told  that 
his  wife  was  dead.  Ho  turned  over,  drew  the 
coverlet  closer,  pulled  down  his  night-cap,  and 
muttered  as  he  went  to  sleep  again,  "  Ah  !  how 
grieved  I  shall  be  in  the  morning !" 

There  is  a  man  "  out  West "  who  says  he 
don't  covet  wealth  by  any  means,  but  thinks  ho 
should  like  to  be  a  second  "  Rothschild  "  for  a 
few  moments,  if  only  to  show  his  contempt  for 
riches. 

"Piccolomini  kisses  V  inquired  a  waiter  of  a 
fashionable  hotel  lately  of  a  crusty  Benedick  he 
was  about  to  serve  with  dessert.  "  Of  course 
she  does,'  was  the  answer,  "  if  she's  like  other 
women." 

An  Irish  girl  recently  rang  at  the  door  of  the 
residence  of  the  I'ostmaster  General  at  Washing- 
ton, and  demanded  of  the  colored  waiter  to  see 
the  Postmaster  General,  for  she  wanted  a  letter 
that  she  expected  from  her  brother  over  the 
seas. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DEAWINGllOUM   COMPANION. 


A  LAMA  OF  THIBET. 

The  large  engraving  on  this 
page  is  an  accurate  portrait  of 
a  lama  of  the  Dalai  sect.  The 
lamas  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
in  Thibet  are  divided  into  two 
sects,  distinguished  by  the  col- 
or of   their   vestments  —  the 
Dukpa  sect  wearing  red   and 
the  Dalai  yellow ;  and  most- 
ly, as  in  the  instance  before 
us,  of  brocaded  satin.     They 
also    wear    peculiar     conical 
caps  with  long  lappets.     The 
prayer-cylinder,    or    manich- 
hoskhor   (the   precious  relig- 
ious wheel),  which  this  indi- 
vidual   carries    in    his    right 
hand,  is   a  very  singular   in- 
strument,    and     does     great 
credit  to   the  genius    of  the 
Thibetans.     The  body  of  the 
instrument  is  a  metal  cylin- 
der   about    three     inches   in 
height,  and  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter— the  axis  is  prolonged  be- 
low to  form  a  handle.    Every 
lama    carries    a   chhos-khor, 
which  he   keeps    perpetually 
turning  by  a  gentle  motion  of 
the  hand,  assisted  by  a  cubi- 
cal piece  of  iron  fastened  by  a 
chain    on    the    outside.     As 
every  revolution  of  a  prayer 
is  equivalent  to  its  recitation, 
the  chhos-khor   is  a  very  in- 
genious instrument  for  multi- 
plying their  number  without 
fatiguing  the  devotee.    These 
Instruments  are  found  of  all 
sizes    and    in    all    positions. 
Cylinders  about  one  foot  in 
height    are    placed    in    rows 
around  the  temples,  and  are 
turned  by  the  voU.ries  before 
entering.      Larger    cylinders 
are  found  near  the  villages, 
turned  by  water,  which  keeps 
them    perpetually   revolving, 
day  and  night.     The  earliest; 
mention  of^i^i,  prayer-cylin- 
ders  5»    by   uie   Ctiipose  njj- 
grim,   Fa-Hian,   A.  D.   400. 
who  saw  it  in  Ladak.     It  was 
also  in  use  in  North-western 
India,  introduced  there  by  the 
Indo-Scythic     princes    about 
the  beginning  ot  the  CHnistian 
era.     Lama   (in   the   Taugu- 
tanese    dialect,   "  mother    of 
souls,"  "pastor  of  souls  ")  is, 
among  the  Mongols,  the  ap- 
pellation of  all  the  members 
of   the    priestly    order ;    but 
among  the  Calmucs,  it  signi- 
fies   only    the    more    distin- 
guished.    Hence  tlie  religion 
of  the  Mongols  and  Calmucs 
is   called   Lnmaism.     In    this 
religion    the    Shigemooni    is 
honored  as  the  highest  god, 
and  the  Dalai-lama  (that  is, 
the  great  lama),  as  his  repre- 
sentative.    He  is  at  the  Iiead 
of  both  ecclesiiijitical  and  sec- 
ular affairs  in  Thibet,  and  is 
considered    not    as    a    mere 
r'sible  representative   of   the 
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'ty  on    earth,  but    as   a 
•nity  himself,  dwelling 
'"'len.     The  belief  of 
al  existence  is  con- 
Lord  Eglin.ij^  the   doctrine   of 

^^'^'■"'^^'smigration  of   souls. 
"Uon.  Jlghippers  believe  that 
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iity,   as   soon   as 


It 


his  life  as  e  body  of  the  Dalai- 
Duileria  beiediately  takes  pos- 
hus  composesome  other  body  in 

beauty iral  way,  so  that  he 

allodes  to  Bges     his    exteiior 
young  man,  not  his  actual  exis- 
It  wa.s  wrct<.'he  usual  residence 
the  X.    sMlai-lama   is  in  two 
ourcelves    ies  ill  the  vicinity  of 
might  hp'i   which  he  lives   al- 
poetr-.-y.   surrounded    by    a 
who  ba'''""'^'^'"  '^^  priests.     He 
Ushed  '"'  ^^*^    throngs  of    pil- 
^.   .IS  who  visit  him,  seated 
on  a  splendid  altar,  with  his 
legs    crossed.     The   Tartars, 
next  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thi- 
bet, pay  him  the  greatest  rever- 
ence.    He   salutes    no    one, 
never  uncovers  his  head,  nev- 
er  rises,  and    only   lays    his 
hand  on  the  licad  of  his  wor- 
shipper, who  believes  that  he 
has  thereby  obtained  pardon 
of  his   sins.     He    somctiims 
distributes,   it    is    said,  little 
bulls  of    consecrated   dough, 
which    the    Tartars     use    in 
many  superstitious  practices. 
His  power  wa«  once  greater 
than  it  is  now,  for  he  appoint- 
ed   and    deposed    the  khans. 
When  the  Dalai-lama  dies,  it 
is  then  necessary  to  discover 
where  his  spirit  has  chosen  to 
be  born  anew.     In  this  case, 
all  must  submit  to  the  opinion 
of  some   of  the   lamas,  who 
alone  arc  acquainted  with  the 


A    LAMA    OF    TIU:    UALAI    SECT,    THlBJil',    WITH    HIS    PKAYINO    WHEEL    AND    TRIDKAX. 


signs  by  which  he  may  be 
known,  or  rather,  wlio  know 
what  child  he  has  appointed 
for  his  successor.  The  relig- 
ion of  the  lama  sprung  up  in 
Thibet,  and  knows  no  eternal 
self-existent  being.  Their 
idols  number  108.  Shige- 
mooni, the  chief  object  of 
worship,  appeared  in  the 
world  for  the  last  time  1000 
B.  C,  and  instituted  Lama- 
ism,  and  now  rules  the  world. 
The  earth  is  inhabited  by  de- 
generate spirits  from  the  up- 
per world.  The  human  soul, 
after  it  has  been  subjected  to 
a  state  of  trial,  and  has  passed 
a  good  or  bad  life,  enters  up- 
on a  higher  or  lower  condi- 
tion. Such  is  the  creed  of  the 
lama- worshippers. 

THK  GREAT  EASTERN. 

At  last  the  problem  of  what 
is  to  he   the  ultimate  fate  and 
destination  of  the  great  ship 
seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
solved  successfully.     A  new 
company  has  arisen  which,  as 
an  earnest  cf  their  intention 
to  make  her  pay  at  last,  have 
begun    matters  with    a   most 
successful    bargain  —  getting 
the  noble  ship,  as   she  lies  at 
present  at  Deptford.forasum 
almost   nominal,  when   com- 
jiared  to  what  slie  cost.     The 
amount  it  will  now  take,  to 
finish  her  and  get  her  ready 
for  sea  is  about  $.'>()0,000.  The 
work  on  her  has  commenced. 
In  all  probability  she  will  be 
filling  up  with  coal  and  stores, 
and  ready  for  her  first  great 
trial   trips  by  next   summer. 
The     only    alteration    which 
has  been  made  in  her  original 
design  is  in  fitting  her  with  a 
poop   deck.     It   will    be    be' 
tween    eight    and    nine    feet 
high — the  same  height  as  the 
forecastle   forward — and    this 
is  the  only   change  of   note 
which  will  bo  carried  out.  The 
six  masts  are  already  nearly 
made.     There  are  to  be  oue 
fore,   two    main,    and    three 
mizzen  masts ;    the  first  five 
of  iron,  the  last  of  wood,  in 
order    not    to    influence   ilio 
compasses.  The  foremast  and 
three  raizzcns  will  be  rigged 
with    fore    and  aft  sails,  the 
mainmasts  only  being  ])erma- 
nently    square-rigged.       The 
first  mizzen  is,  however,  of  the 
same  size  as  the  last  mainmiv^t, 
and  it  is  intended  that  when 
the  weather  may  make  it  nec- 
essary that  this  also  shall  be 
square-rigged.    All  the  masts, 
of  course,  are  of  iron,  as  wood- 
en spars  of  such  size,  and  re- 
quired to  do  such  work,  could 
.scarcely     bo     depended     on. 
Each  is  built  of  boiler-plate, 
with     wrought     iron      disc.';, 
strengthened  with  angle  iron, 
boiled   inside  the  tube  to  give 
it    additional  rigidity.     Con- 
Biructed  in  this  manner,  eacli 
mast  costs  less  than  half  the 
price  of  wooden  ones,  while, 
of  course,  the  metal  has  tlio 
advantage   of    being    nearly 
double  the  strength.     By  this 
plan,  also,  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  an  almo.~t   in- 
superable difficult  V — namely, 
stepi)ing  wooden  masts  into  a 
ship  of  such  a  height— is  en- 
tirely got  rid  of.     The  fore- 
mast is  2  feet  9  inches  diame- 
ter, and    172  feet  high  from 
keel  to  truck.   The  first  maiu- 
mast  is  3  feet  6  inches  diame- 
ter, and  216  feet  high  ;   the 
second  is  of  the  same  girth, 
but  22,^)  feet  high.     The  fii>t 
m  zzen  is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  first  main  ;  the  second  is 
188  fett  high   and    2   feet    9 
inches   diameter ;    whde    the 
third   and  last  is  of  wood  of 
the  same  dimensions  round  as 
the  iron,  and  164   feet   high. 
The  lower  yards  of  the  scjuaro- 
rigged  masts  are   likewise  of 
iron.     Each  is   125  feet  long 
and   2  feet  6  inches  diameter 
in  the  centre.    The  upper  top- 
sail and  topgallant  yards  are 
of  wood,  and  of  proportionate- 
ly large  dimensions.     As  the 
fittings    progress,  the    ship's 
boats,  with  the  two  small  aux- 
iliary steamers,  will  be  built. 
The  latter  are  to  be  of  160 
tons  each  of  60  horse-power. 
These  will  be  decked  and  fit- 
ted as  sea  boats,  and  will  be 
hoisted  in  and  out  by  the  aid  of 
auxiliary  engines,  with  which 
each  set  of  engines  on  board 
is  fitted. — iMirdon  Timfs. 
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His  wor"^-  ^-  xJAJjLiUU,  {  WINTKR  STREET, 
the   (livii  - 

lama,  inn.    SKATING  OIV  JAMAICA  POND. 

session  of  rj  graceful  picture   below  was   drawn   ex- 

only''*'™''^  ^°^  "^   ^^  ^'''   2°™^""'   *°'l  faithfully 
form  and  'Onts  the  favorite  winter  sport  on  Jamaica 
tence.     11.     The  larger  figures   in   the  foreground 
of  the  Lq  sketched  from  life,   as  their  spirited  and 
Lassa   ••''"'*''  action  indicates,  and  are  likenesses  of  in- 
ternate''*'''luals  which  will  be  readily  recognized   by 
vast  nheir  friends.     The  topography  of  the  distant 
receiVgijQrg  of  the  pond  is  accurately  sketched,  as  any 
resident  of  tin  locality  will  testify,  and  the  whole 
is  an  expi-essive  record  of  winter  amusements  at 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  fashionable  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bostoa.     The  companionship 
of  ladies  on  the  skating-field,  and  their  earnest 
participation  in  the  sport,  is  a  pleasing  novelty. 
We    derive   our  skill    from  the  English,  with 
wliom  for  centuries  it  has  been  a  favorite  sport, 
while  the  Knickerbockers  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  their  dexterity  in  virtue  of  theii-  descent  from 
the  wortliy  Dutchmen,  who  are  supposed  to  live 
half  the  year  on  skates.     Upwards  of  six  centu- 
ries ago  we  are  told  that  the  young  men  of  Lon- 
don were  accustomed  to  fasten  the  leg-bones  of 
animals  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by  tying 
them  round  their  anclks,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of 
iron-shodp  oles,  impelling  themselves  along.     Of 
course,  with  such  a  clumsy  equipment,  they  could 
hardly  have  made  much  progress,  yet  the  old 
chronicler  who  records  their  sports,  says  that  they 
moved  "as  swiftly  as  a  bird  flyeth  in  the  air,  or 
an  arrow  out  of  a  crosse-bow."     Olaus  Magnus, 
a    Swedish   writer    of    the    sixteenth    century, 
describes  the  skates  as  being  at  tliat  time  made 
of  polished  iron  ;  they  were  also  rudely  fasliioncd 
of  the  shank  bone  of  a  sheep  or  stag  ;  at  the  same 
period,  also,  were  used  wooden  shoes,  wliicli  were 
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armed  with  iron  points,  flexible  circles,  sharp- 
ened every  way  into  teeth,  and  triangular  points 
of  iron.     The  wooden  skates  shod  with   steel, 
such  as  are  now  used,  bound  about  the  feet  and 
ankles  like  the  talares  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  were  certainly  introduce"? 
into   England   from    Holland.     At  the   presc 
time  the  Dutch,  men  and  women,  are  admitt 
to  be  the  best  skaters  in  Europe.     On  the  fro? 
canals  the  peasant  girl  skates  to  market  with 
provisions  on  her  head,  the  senator  sweeps  al 
majestically  to  a  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
the  clergyman  buckles  on  his  skates  to  repa 
his  church.     The   Friesland   skaters  frequ— 
keep  up  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  for  a 
great  length  of   time.     In   a  skating    race   at 
Groningen  in  1801,  two  young  women  won  the 
prize,  having  performed  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
in  two  hours.     In  England  some  very  skillful 
skaters  have  figured  from  time  to  time,  one  of 
the  most  surprising  feats  on  record  being  that  of 
a  Lincolnshire  man  who,  in  the  year  1821,  for  a 
wager  of  one  hundred  guineas,  skated  a  mile  in 
2  minutes  58  seconds.     There  are  skating  clubs 
at  London  and  Edinburg.  and  such  is  the  passion 
for  skating  in  the  former  city,  that  artificial  ice- 
ponds  within  doors  have  been  invented,  so  that 
the   sport  may  be  comfortably  enjoyed   at  all 
seasons.     To  skate  well  three  things  are  requisite, 
courage,  strong  ankles,  and  persevering  practice. 
Beginners  should  try  to   learn  on  smooth  run- 
ners, grooved  runners  being  only  suited  to  very 
light  weights.     We  recommend  them  to  ladies, 
however,  who  wish  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of 
skill  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  tiuie.     A 
beginner  should  be  content  to  advance  gradually. 


When  he  can  hardly  stand,  it  would  be  scarcely 
justifiable  in  him  to  attempt  to  cut  the  "  figure," 
or  the  "Dutch  maze."  And  moreover  a  skater 
should  rely  on  himself,  and  reject  all  assistance. 
You  can  no  more  learn  to  skate  by  being  towed 
along  by  a  friend,  than  you  can  learn  to  swim  by 
the  help  of  corks.  When  left  alone  you  are  en- 
■r  1     :  '       ■~"  forg-et  the  humiliation 

'—•ink  to 

^>o?  Dickens  depict  i: 
■■  All  this  tiiuo  Mr. 
nd  Imnds  blue  with  cold 


straps  1.:.. 

state,  with  theaisiSiaTTCo -v 

knew  rather  less  about  skates  thati 
At  length,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Weller,  the  unfortunate  skates  were  firmly 
screwed  and  buckled  on,  and  Mr.  Winkle  was 
raised  to  his  feet.  'Now  then,  sir,'  said  Sam,  in 
an  encouraging  tone,  'off  vith  you  and  show  'em 
how  to  do  it.'  '  Stop,  Sam,  stop  !'  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  trembling  violently,  and  clutching  hold 
of  Sam's  arms  with  the  grasp  of  a  drowning  man. 
'  How  slippery  it  is,  Sam  !'  'Not  an  uncommon 
thing  upon  ice,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '  Hold 
up,  sir!'  This  last  observation  of  Mr.  Weller's 
bore  reference  to  a  demonstration  Mr.  Winkle 
made  at  the  instant,  of  a  frantic  desire  to  throw 
his  feet  in  the  air,  and  dash  the  back  of  his  head 
on  the  ice.  '  These — these — are  very  awkward 
skates,  aint  they,  Sam  V  inquired  Mr.  Winkle, 
staggering.  '  I'm  afeered  there's  an  orkard 
gen'lm'n  in  'em  sir,'  replied  Sam.  '  Now,  Win- 
kle,' cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  quite  unconscious  that 


theiv:     ri>  the 

ladies  are  au      .vii.._  Mr. 

Winkle,   with  a  gha^i'v  ,  <ing.' 

'Just  a-goin'  to  begin,'  saia  i„        ■  i  ■  ing  to 

disengage  himself.     '  Now,  sir,  start  '  Stop 

an  instant  Sam,'  gasped  Mr.  Winkle,  clinging 
most  affectionately  to  Mr.  Weller.  '  I  find  I've 
got  a  couple  of  coats  at  home  that  I  don't  want, 
Sam      You  may  have  them,  Sam.'     '  Thankee, 

-•^"liRd  Mr.  Weller. '  Just  bold  me,  at 

I  '  ^nif'  Mr.  Winkle.     '  There, 


me  go,  sir,'  said  Sam.  'TJolfTyji!.  ._ 
ernor  a  callin'  V  Let  me  go,  sir.'  Witn  "B  vio* 
lent  effort  Mr.  Weller  disengaged  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  the  agonized  Pickwickian,  and,  in  so 
doing,  administered  a  considerable  impetus  to 
the  unhappy  Mr.  Winkle.  With  an  accuracy 
which  no  degree  of  dexterity  or  practice  could 
have  ensured,  that  unfortunate  gentleman  bore 
swiftly  down  into  the  centre  of  the  reel,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Mr.  Sawyer  was  performing 
a  flourish  of  unparalleled  beauty.  Mr.  Winkle 
struck  wildly  against  him,  and  with  a  loud  crash 
they  fell  heavily  down."  Then  it  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  insisting 
that  the  skates  should  be  removed  from  the  feet 
of  his  luckless  follower,  took  him  aside  and  de- 
nounced him  privately  as  "  humbug !"  Let  none 
of  our  readers  try  more  than  they  can  perform 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

UlLLARn  AND  JTBA  O.V  THE  TKAIL. 

_Aj  tlic  first  faint  l)lush  of  morning,  Dillard 
I  (iriing  to  liis  f'^i.  Jubii  had  so  faitlifnlly  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  was  so  aounJ  asleep,  that 
■'Pillard  was  obliged  to  shake  him  pretty  roughly 
l>y  the  shoulder  more  than  once  before  he  could 
routie  him.  The  moment,  however,  that  he  fair- 
)y  re.ilizcd  where  he  was,  and  for  what  purpose, 
he  was  eager  to  resume  the  p^r^uit. 

Two  or  three  minutes  sufiioed  for  them  to  par- 
take of  somt  slight  refreshment,  with  which  Dil- 
lard, habituated  as  he  was  to  the  e.xigences  of  a 
Imnter's  life,  seldom  failed  to  provide  himself. 
They  then  went  on  rapidly,  till  they  arrived  at 
t!ie  place  where,  as  a  few  hours  previous  they 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  they  had 
seen  pictured  against  the  midnight  sky  those 
dark,  moving  forms,  which  they  knew  must  be 
the  party  they  were  in  pursuit  of. 

Short  as  the  distance  had  then  appeared,  they 
had  bcdn  obliged  to  traverse  a  space  of  full  three 
miles  to  arrive  at  it.  It  was  now  bro.ad  daylight, 
though  the  sun  had  not  risen.  Stepping  aside 
f.om  the  path  to  some  bushes  which  grew  at  a 
little  distance, pi11a-Jj^7^;'7  ^^^^ing  through  a 
sJ.T.ht.'  iii'vii-ng,  made  a  sign  for  Juba  to  join  him. 
''  "Look,"  said  he,  drawing  back  and  pointing 
to  the  opening. 

Juba  obeyed,  and  saw  five  Indians,  four  of 
them  still  lying  on  the  ground,  apparently  asleep, 
while  the  other,  reclining  against  a  tree,  kept 
watch.  At  a  short  distance  from  him,  Myra 
Pemberton  was  seated  on  a  rock ;  not  in  a  hope- 
less, drooping  attitude,  bat  evidently  with  eye 
and  ear  on  the  alert,  as  if  to  catch  some  glimpse 
or  hear  some  sound  of  those,  who,  she  felt,  were 
already  near  at  hand  to  attempt  her  rescue. 

The  spot  was  one  of  wild  and  picturesque 
beauty.  A  smooth,  level  piece  of  ground,  which 
in  its  widest  extent  could  not  have  exceeded  one 
hundred  feet,  was  covered  with  moss  and  herb- 
age of  vivid  green,  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
except  that  which  looked  towards  the  east,  by 
huge  rocks  irregularly  piled  together,  as  if  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature  ;  while  outside  of 
these  rose  many  a  noble  forest  tree,  their  mas- 
sive trunks  rising  so  high  ere  they  threw  out  their 
branches,  that  they  appeared  not  unlike  the  pil- 
lars of  a  sylvan  temple.  The  soil,  clothed  with 
verdure  so  soft  and  fresh,  was  terminated  on  the 
cast  by  a  tabular  rock,  which  projected  a  sheer 
descent  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet. 

As  Juba  stood  looking  at  Myra  and  her  cap- 
tors, and  with  difficulty  suppressing  an  audible 
demonstration  of  the  anger  and  disgust  he  felt  at 
the  presumption  of  the  red  rascals,  as  he  called 
them,  in  carrying  off  the  beautiful  girl,  she  arose 
and  approached  the  very  verge  of  the  rftck  which 
overhung  the  wild  and  gloomy  ravine.  At  the 
tame  instant  that  she  paused  on  its  brink,  the 
sun  appeared  above  the  horizon,  flashing  his 
golden  beams  over  her  long,  bright  liair,  which 
in  graceful  disanay  fell  far  below  her  waist,  and 
bathing  her  whole  person  in  his  glory. 

"  She  be  an  angel,"  said  Juba,  in  a  whisper,  "ef 
dar  was  ebcr  one  suffered  to  walk  de  face  of  dc 
airth." 

"  I'll  jinc  ye  in  that,"  said  Dillard  ;  "  but  there 
is  no  time  to  talk  about  sich  tilings.  What  we've 
got  to  do  is,  to  get  her  out  of  their  red  clutches 
the  best  and  ea.'iest  way  we  can.  How  do  you 
feel  ? — does  your  courage  begin  to  fail  you  V 

"  No,  Massa  Dillard  ;  1  is  as  bold  as  a  tousand 
lions." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.    Now  come  this  way,  and 
mind  what  I  say  to  you." 
"  Yis,  I  ij  all  'tention." 

"In  the  firot  place  we've  got  to  creep  round 
this  hill,  till  wo  como  to  the  path,  with  as  little 
noise  as  cf  we  were  two  snails,  for  the  crackin'  of 
a  dry  twig  would  be  enough  to  give  the  alarm." 
"  Yis,  I  knows  ;  but  artcr  all,  if  dey  docs  hear 
quick,  dey  haven't  sich  powerful  big  ears  ns  I 
should  s'posc  dey  would  have." 

"  Well,  foUcr  mc,  but  not  too  close.     Mind 


and  keep  mc  in  yet  eye,  and  that's  all.     And 
remember  that  cautious  and  cuol  is  tlic  word." 

"  I  is  sure  not  to  forget." 

There  was  little  or  no  danger  of  their  being 
seen,  as  long  as  they  kept  close  to  the  base  of  the 
hill,  which  they  were,  indeed,  obliged  to  do,  it 
being  on  that  side  so  closely  circled  by  a  coil  of 
the  sparkling  and  impetuous  rivulet,  which  from 
having  no  means  to  ford  it,  had  prevented  them 
from  crossing  the  plain,  as  to  leave  only  a  brok- 
en and  rocky  margin,  in  many  places  less  than 
a  foot  wide. 

So  difficult  was  the  narrow  way,  being  often 
over  sharp  and  slippery  rocks,  that  it  required 
the  utmost  care  to  prcve  it  being  precipitated  in- 
to the  river.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  their 
attention  being  thus  concentrated,  a  false  step 
being  nearly  certain  to  betray  their  proximity  to 
the  Indians,  that  Dillard  and  his  companion 
failed  to  notice  two  horsemen  issue  from  one  of 
the  wild  glades  of  a  forest  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, on  their  right. 

For  a  single  instant  the  horsemen  paused,  after 
emerging  from  the  forest,  and  then  took  their 
way  straight  across  the  intervening  space,  some- 
times crashing  through  the  thick  tangles  of  a 
copse,  or  leaping  now  and  then  one  of  the  many 
deep  gullies  ploughed  by  some  torrent  during 
the  heavy  spring  rains. 

It  was  not  till  the  dissonance  of  the  sharp  and 
ringing  clatter  of  their  horses'  iron-shod  hoofs,  as 
leaving  the  swarded  plain  they  struck  upon  the 
hard,  gravelly  shore  of  the  river,  broke  harshly 
upon  the' clear,  mellow  bird-chorus  floating  on 
the  air,  that  Dillard  and  Juba  raised  their  eyes 
and  beheld  two  men  on  horseback  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. The  old  hunter  was  not  jaji'tle  net- 
tled at  permittjng Jjiipjelt^to"be  thus  taken  by 
^  surp n,5i».»Ch7io  Juba,  who  on  the  instant  had 
recognized  in  one  of  them  Lieutenant  Anvers, 
was  so  wild  with  delight  that  he  came  near 
uttering  a  shout  of  joy. 

The  Indian  who  was  on  the  look-out,  though 
apprehending  no  danger  from  that  quarter,  had 
discovered  them  a  few  minutes  sooner,  and  roused 
his  comrades.  Nahatan,  with  his  stout  bow-string 
drawn  to  his  ear — for  though  he  loved  the  rifle, 
the  arrow  sent  by  his  hand  was  surer  of  its  mark 
than  the  bullet — stood  ready  to  let  go  the  deadly 
missile  the  instant  he  deemed  the  one  he  had  se- 
lected for  his  victim  had  arrived  near  enough  for 
it  to  do  its  work. 

This  was  Anvers,  who  from  wearing  the  dress 
of  an  American  officer,  he  supposed  to  be  a  per- 
sonage of  more  importance  than  his  companion, 
who  was  habited  as  a  common  soldier.  He  was 
also  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  which  fav- 
ored Nahatan's  purpose.  Soon  he  had  arrived 
within  the  desired  distance,  when  with  so  true 
and  steady  an  aim  did  the  arrow  speed  in  its 
oblique  and  downward  course,  that  as  it  hurtled 
by — the  next  breath  nearly  burying  itself  in  the 
ground — the  feather  brushed  the  side  of  the 
young  man's  face. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  Anvers  had  reached 
the  side  of  the  hill  at  a  point  wliere  the  river  with 
a  sharp  bend  swept  towards  the  north,  and  where, 
like  a  glittering  serpent  unfolding  its  coils,  it  for 
miles  could  be  seen  winding  its  tortuous  course 
through  valley  and  glcn.  Dillard,  laying  his 
finger  on  his  lip  in  token  for  him  and  his  com- 
rade to  remain  silent,  was  soon  by  their  side. 

"  The  brushwood — 'tis  high  and  thick — hide 
yourselves  and  your  horses  behind  it,"  said  he,  in 
a  hurried  whisper,  "  or  you're  both  dead  men. 
Here's  the  only  path,  and  a  poor  one  at  that — 
but  as  long  as  these  don't  fail  mo,"  and  he 
glanced  at  his  long,  sinewy  arms,  "  I  shall  find 
a  way  to  climb  they  don't  think  of,  and  shall  be 
upon  'em  unaware?."' 

They  had  barely  time  to  follow  his  directions, 
he  and  Juba  meanwhile  keeping  dose  to  the  base 
of  the  hill,  when  two  of  the  Indians  came  for- 
ward and  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  procipitory 
height.  They  looked  carefully  round  in  every 
direction,  in  the  expectation,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  attempting  to  climb  it.  A  cry  of  rage  broke 
from  them  when  they  found  themselves  mistaken, 
and  that  they  were  unable  to  detect  their  place  of 
concealment,  though  they  knew  it  must  bo  hard 
by.  Nor  did  they  by  attempting  to  descend  the 
flinty,  zigzag  path  near  which  neither  shrub  nor 
sapling  found  root  which  the  hand  might  griisp 
if  the  rocks  loosely  imbedded  in  the  soil  gave 
beneath  their  feet,  dare  expose  themselves  to  the 
rides  of  their  unseen  enemies. 

At  the  moment  Anvers  and  his  companions 
came  in  sight,  the  cry  of  warning  uttered  by  tho 
sentinel  made  Myra  aware  that  tlioso  ho  consid- 
ered enemies,  and  as  she  hoped,  were  her  friends, 


were  near  at  band.  Quickly  turning  from 
platform  which  hung  over  the  abyss,  she  was  hi 
toning  to  a  spot  where  the  view  in  the  dirctition 
where  ho  and  the  others  were  looking  was  unob- 
structed by  the  trees,  v.-hcn  Nahatan  sternly  com- 
manded her  to  remain,  where  she  was.  Thus  she 
did  not  even  know  whether  there  were  few  or 
many,  though  more  persuaded  than  ever  that 
whoever  they  were,  she  might  safely  count  on 
their  friendly  aid,  were  they  in  a  situation  to 
render  it. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  two  Indians  turned 
away  from  the  sharp  brow  of  the  hill,  and  asked 
counsel  of  Nahatan. 

"  We  are  safe  here,"  he  replied, "  and  can  wait 
longer  than  they  can.  We  have  dried  venison, 
and  a  spring  bubbles  up  at  the  foot  of  yonder 
tree." 

As  ho  spoke,  he  stood  with  his  back  against  a 
beech  tree.  Scarce  had  the  words  left  his  lips, 
when  a  bullet,  which  would  have  been  for  him 
had  he  not  been  sheltered  by  the  tree,  whistled 
by  close  to  his  ear  and  lodged  in  the  forehead  of 
an  Indian  who  stood  opposite  to  him.  Myra, 
who  saw  that  it  was  sent  by  her  old  friend  Dil- 
lard, at  sight  of  him  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
joy.  Quick  as  thought,  Juba,  who  had  prassed 
closely  on  his  footsteps,  handed  him  his  own 
loaded  rifle,  when  Nahatan,  who  caught  a  glimpse 
of  tho  old  liunter  and  knew  him,  cried  out  to  the 
Indian  who  stood  nearest  to  Myra,  supposing 
they  were  surrounded  by  foes. 

"  Seize  her,"  he  said,  "and  hurl  her  over  the 
precipice.  If  we  fall,  she  shall  not  escape. 
Gratified  revenge  will  make  death  sweet." 

The  Indian  to  whom  the  command  was  given 
had  iikefi'ise-  c.o.Kght  sight  of  Dillard.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  obey,  but  knowing  him  to  be  a 
dead  shot,  cunningly  interposed  Myra  as  a  shield 
between  himself  and  the  old  hunter.  Dillard, 
who  at  the  moment  he  took  the  rifle  from  the 
hand  of  Juba  saw  Nthatan  bend  his  bow,  though 
he  knew  it  would  bo  certain  death  to  him  to  show 
himself  even  for  the  single  second  of  time  it  would 
take  to  discharge  the  leaden  messenger,  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to  save  Myra's. 
Fate  had  not  thus  decreed.  At  the  moment  he 
came  to  this  resolution,  his  foothold  gave  way, 
precipitating  him  such  a  distance  as  might  have 
caused  hira  serious  injury,  though  fortunately  he 
escaped  with  a  few  slight  bruises. 

In  a  minute  more,  Myra  Pemberton  would 
have  been  a  crushed  and  bleeding  mass  on  the 
sharp  rocks  below,  had  not  her  long  and  silky 
hair,  falling  like  a  lustrous  veil  over  the  Indian's 
brawny  arm,  presented  to  his  savage  instincts  a 
temptation  to  possess  himself  of  the  scalp  fiom 
which  it  depended  which  ho  could  not  resist. 
Still  shielding  himself  by  her  struggling  form  so 
that  the  ball  from  the  hunter's  rifle  could  reach 
his  life  only  through  hers,  he  drew  his  knife  from 
its  sheath  and  circled  it  above  the  head  of  his 
intended  victim  preparatory  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  cruel  purpose.  Her  eyes  met  the 
flash  of  the  sharp  and  shining  blade,  and  then 
they  were  veiled  in  darkness.  Powerless  to  re- 
sist the  mortal  terror  which  assailed  her,  she  had 
fainted.  But  oven  at  tho  instant  of  its  descent, 
the  hand  that  grasped  it  fell  nerveless.  A  bullet 
from  an  unseen  hand  had  pierced  the  Indian's 
brain,  and  with  a  single  wild  cry  he  fell,  with  his 
hand  clutching  the  thick  and  shining  tresses  of 
the  helpless  girl,  who  had  already  sunk  to  the 
ground. 

Anvers,  who  the  moment  tho  two  Indians  had 
turned  from  tho  brow  of  the  hill  had  sprang 
from  his  place  of  concealment  with  an  energy 
and  nerve  which  could  only  be  inspired  by  des- 
peration, though  encumbered  by  his  rifle,  had 
succeeded  by  overleaping  the  zigzag  turns  of  the 
path  and  tho  other  hindrances  to  his  progress,  in 
scaling  tho  steep  acclivity  in  season  to  save  a 
life  dear  to  him. 

With  a  single  bound  ho  reached  her  side,  and 
freeing  the  rich  masses  of  the  bright  and  tangled 
hair  from  the  unhallowed  contact  of  the  savage 
hand,  he  gently  raised  her  and  removed  her  from 
a  pro.\imity  which  ho  felt  to  be  a  desecration. 
This  was  done  without  a  single  thought  of  his 
own  exposure,  but  a  cry  of  warning  from  his 
companion,  who  was  no  other  than  Walter  Cline, 
and  who  had  followed  him  up  the  ascent,  caused 
him  to  start  aside  and  recalled  him  to  himself. 

Nahatan  having  in  vain  waited  a  few  seconds 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  head  of  Dil- 
lard appear  above  the  edge  of  the  precipitous 
height,  turned  to  Anvers,  and  with  a  cool,  apa- 
thetic courage  which  his  race  in  moments  of  the 
most  imminent  danger  know  so  well  how  to  sum- 
mon to  their  aid,  sent  his  arrow  from  the  bow 


-feO  ui  position  made 
....  ai  itis,wtrfning  cry,  saved  him.  Tho 
deadly  shaft,  sent  willi  such  force  and  aimed 
with  such  accuracy  that  otherwise  it  must  have 
passed  through  his  brain,  merely  grazed  the  side 
of  his  head,  causing  a  momentary  giddiness  and 
confusion. 

Though  Nahatan  saw  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
fell  intent,  his  desire  to  rush  upon  him  and  in  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  by  his  superior  strength 
make  sure  of  hirn,  yielded  to  his  deep  and  long 
cherished  passion  for  revenge  against  the  slayer 
of  his  brother.  With  a  cry  fierce  and  wild  as 
that  of  a  hunted  panther,  at  the  same  time  snatch- 
ing his  hatchet  from  his  belt,  he  dashed  towards 
the  spot  wlicrc  Mjra,  stiil  without  any  sign  of 
life,  la_v  near  the  verge  of  the  platform  impend- 
ing over  the  dark  and  yawning  abyss. 

"  The  bird  wont  sing,"  he  muttered,  half  audi- 
bly, "  when  tho  murderer  of  my  brother  comes 
hither  to  carry  her  back  to  her  nest." 

lie  reached  the  place  where  she  lay,  thrust 
aside  the  thick  and  clustering  curls  preparatory 
to  sinking  his  hatchet  in  her  temple,  when  his 
arm  was  stayed  by  an  iron  grasp.  It  was  tho 
hand  of  the  hunter,  who,  having  recovered  from 
his  fall,  returned  to  the  place  whence  he  had 
been  precipitated. 

The  reeling  form  of  Anvers,  Myra  apparently 
lying  prostrate  in  death,  and  Nahatan  rushing  to- 
wards her,  intending  as  he  believed,  to  tear  the 
scalp  from  the  beauteous  head,  which  when  she 
was  a  little  child  had  often  as  she  slept  been 
nestled  against  tho  broad,  manly  breast  now  agi- 
tated with  grief,  fear,  and  an  imcontroUable  de- 
sire to  avenge  her — was  taken  in  at  a  single 
glance  of  his  keen,  quick  eye. 

A  sudden  attempt  to  free  himself  from  the  vice- 
like clutch  of  the  hand  that  held  him,  in  which 
every  nerve  was  tasked  to  the  utmost,  showed 
Nahatan  that  to  repeat  it  would  be  utterly  futile. 
Superstition  likewise  lent  its  aid  in  causing  him, 
when  once  in  the  hands  of  Dillard,  to  submit  in 
sullen  silence ;  for  it  had  long  been  a  received 
opinion  among  the  Indians  of  that  region,  and 
even  many  of  tho  backwoodsmen,  that  it  was  by 
the  influence  of  some  charm  which  the  hunter 
carried  about  him,  that  he  was  enabled,  from 
time  to  time,  to  perform  feats  of  prowess  and 
daring  which  no  other  human  being  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  attempt.  Having  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion found  advantage  to  himself  in  this  preva- 
lent and  absurd  belief,  Dillard  did  not  contradict 
it;  and  even  on  certain  occasions  contrived  to 
display,  as  if  by  accident,  a  curiously  wrought 
toy,  which  was  preserved  from  harm  in  the  same 
receptacle  containing  a  supply  of  the  fascinating 
weed  so  precious  to  the  lone  hunter  when  in  the 
vast  solitudes  of  the  wilderness. 

The  other  Indian,  when  he  saw  that  Nahatan 
was  captured,  passively  yielded  himself  to  a 
similar  fitte. 

The  moment  that  the  Indians  were  secured, 
Anvers,  with  all  tho  skill  and  energy  he  was 
master  of,  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
recovering  Myra  from  her  deathlike  swoon. 

"It  can't  avail  nothing — she  is  dead," said  he, 
as  after  chafing  her  hands  and  temples,  his  fin- 
gers sought  in  vain  for  a  faint  pulsation  at  the 
wrist. 

"Don't  be  down-hearted — there  may  be  life 
left  yet,"  said  Dillard,  who  was  busy  in  securing 
his  captive  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do 
further  harm.  "  There's  a  spring  at  the  foot  of 
yonder  tree.  Bring  some  water,  Juba.  You'll 
find  a  gourd  by  the  side  of  the  spring,  which  I 
left  there  the  last  time  I  was  this  way  huntin'." 

Cool  water  was  now  sprinkled  on  the  young 
gill's  face,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  efllbrts 
to  recover  her  began  to  promise  success.  There 
was  a  feeble  play  of  the  pulses,  and  a  slight 
quivering  of  the  eyelids  veiling  the  large,  soft 
eyes  of  darkest  velvet,  which  even  Dillard,  more 
experienced  in  such  matters  than  the  others,  be- 
gan to  fear  would  never  more  open  upon  the 
light  of  day. 

"  She  ho  alive,  she  be  alive  !"  exclaimed  Juba  ; 
and  ho  gave  a  sudden  bound,  and  clasped  his 
hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy. 

"  Yes,  she  is  alive,  and  let  the  Great  Kuler  of 
all  be  praised,"  said  the  old  hunter,  reverently 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven.  "  It's  been  my  lot  to 
have  many  a  hard  hit— so  many  that  I've  got 
kind  o'  used  to  'em  ;  but  to  'avo  seen  /icy  bright 
head  laid  in  the  dust,  would  'avo  been  harder 
than  any  one  I've  ever  'sperienced."  And  he 
furtively  brushed  away  a  tear  which  had  slowly 
gathered  and  hung  upon  his  eyelash. 
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"  More  water,  Julia,"  said  A;ivcrs. 
A  faint  color  stolo  to  Myra's  check,  at  tlic 
sound  of  his  voice,  which  deepened  to  ciiinson 
as  she  opened  her  eyes  and  raised  them  to  the 
face  of  him  a;;ainst  whom  she  was  leanin^T'  This 
sudden  quiclieniiiy;  of  life's  cold  and  sluggish 
currents  did  more  than  aught  else  had  done  to 
bring  her  back  to  life. 

"Am  I  at  home  1"  said  she,  fainlly  ;  Anvei-s 
and  home,  tlie  only  place  where  slio  had  ever 
seen  him,  being  associated  together  to  her  still 
half-elouded  mind. 

But  the  Indian  lying  near,  on  whom  her  eyes 
the  next  moment  rested,  and  whose  features,  now 
fixed  in  the  cold  rigidity  of  death,  wore  the  same 
tierce  and  savage  expresjion  as  when  she  saw 
him  raiio  the  glittering  knife  above  her  liead,  re- 
called the  horrors  of  the  scene  which  fortunately 
for  her  had  produced  insensibility. 

"I  know  now,"  said  she,  with  a  shudder,  and 
withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  stern,  harsh  fea- 
tures on  which  they  had  been  resting. 

One  half  miiuite  she  yielded  to  i*io  languor, 
both  mental  and  physical,  caused  by  the  terror 
and  violence  to  which  she  had  been  sulyected  ; 
when  roused  by  a  sudden  realization  of  the  pres- 
ent, she  started,  and  made  an  effort  to  free  her- 
self from  the  encircling  arm  which  supported 
her.  She  found  herself  unable  to  rise,  and  sank 
lieavily  back. 

"I  didn't  know  that  I  was  so  weak,"  said  she, 
with  heightened  color,  partly  tlie  ctT'ect  of  her 
exertion  to  rise,  but  far  more  from  what  she  saw 
in  the  deep,  earnest  eyes  wliich  at  tlie  moment 
slie  raised  hers  were  bent  upon  her;  she  read  in 
them — for  to  him  it  was  a  moment  of  abandon 
in  which  he  had  never  before  indulged — the 
secret  which  he  had  sacredly  guarded  ever  since 
the  p  omisc  made  to  Mr.  Danbridgc,  the  evening 
previous  to  his  departure  from  the  plantation. 

Anvers  saw  that  she  was  agitated,  and  in  its 
accelerated  beatings,  he  might  iiave  recognized 
the  whispers  of  a  heart  answering  to  his,  had  he 
not  shrunk  from  surrendering  himself  to  what 
he  feared  would  prove  to  be  only  a  bright  and 
beautiful  illusion. 

Awakened  to  a  new  life,  which  until  then  had 
shed  round  her  only  the  light  of  a  faint,  uncer- 
tain dawn,  her  thoughts,  by  being  dive'rted  from 
the  horrors  through  which  she  passed,  and  turned 
into  a  different  and  absorbing  subject,  made  her 
recovery  rapid,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
she  was  so  far  restored  that  she  declared  herself 
to  be  perfectly  able  to  commence  her  homeward 
journey. 

The  horse  which  Myra  had  been  compelled  to 
ride,  was  found  tethered  and  feeding  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  proved  to  bo.  one  which  the  Indians 
had  stolen  from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Danbridge. 
Such  preliminary  preparations  as  circumstances 
permitted,  had  already  been  made  by  Dillard, 
assisted  by  Juba. 

Myra,  whom  habit  had  made  adventurous  and 
almost  as  sure  footed  as  the  young  roe  of  the 
hills,  at  any  other  time  would  scarce  have  needed 
help  in  descending  the  hill,  sleep  as  it  was.  >>'ow, 
the  still  lingering  weakness  and  tremor  conse- 
quent on  the  late  terrible  shock  she  had  sus- 
tained, made  her  glad  to  accept  the  proffered  aid 
of  Anvers. 

"One  mile  from  here,"  said  Dillard,  when 
everything  was  in  readiness  to  start,  "  is  a  cabin 
where  wo  are  sure  to  get  venison  steaks,  good 
enough  to  set  afore  a  king." 

"That  is  good  news,"  said  Cline,  "  after  the 
long  ride  Lieutenant  Anvers  and  I  have  had." 

"  On  the  whole,  it  was  well  that  your  route 
was  in  this  direction,"  said  Dillard,  "for  if  you 
hadn't  happened  along  jest  when  you  did,  I  raly 
b'lieve  the  red  varmints  would  'ave  had  the  best 
eend  o'  the  bargain." 

"  Our  coming  this  way  was  not  chance,"  said 
Anvers. 

"  Well,  now,  I  eal'clated  it  was.  What  was 
it  then?" 

"  We  stopped  to  inquire  the  way  to  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge's,  of  a  young  man  we  met,  who  told  us 
what  had  happened  to  Miss  Pcmberton,  and  that 
you  had  taken  some  one  with  you,  ,^.nd  gone  in 
pursuit  of  her."  » 

"  That  WHS  'Siah  Wells.  He  knew  the  exact 
route  I  meant  to  take." 

"Yes,  'Siah  Wells,  was  his  name,  and  at  my 
earnest  request  he  guided  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  from  whence  I  could  see  some  one  I 
knew  must  be  Miss  Pemberton,  standing  near 
the  verge  of  the  precipice.  The  Indians  I  couldn't 
see— they  were  hidden  by  the  trees.  The  rest 
you  know." 

"  Yes,  and  I  know,  too,  that  everything  turned 


out  jest  right.  I  felt  sartain,  when  I  sot  out  ar- 
ter  licr,  that  the  Great  Ruler,  whose  voice  I've 
seemed  to  hear  many  and  many  a  time  when  I 
was  alone  in  the  wilderness  and  the  stars  were 
looking  on  me  from  the  sky,  would  never  suffer 
one  so  innocent  and  good,  to  remain  in  the 
power  of  the  savages." 

Dillard,  who  acted  as  guide,  soon  directed 
their  attention  to  a  wreath  of  blue  smoke  circling 
above  the  distant  trees. 

"  There  stands  the  cabin  I  told  you  about," 
said  he. 

In  a  few  moments  they  had  arrived  at  the 
rude  dwelling  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
its  inmates. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN    UNWELCO.IIli    VISITOR. 

Thb  same  afternoon  of  Myra's  abduction, 
Braxon  was  returning  to  the  jilantation,  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  the  last  two  days.  He 
was  in  no  very  genial  mood,  for  he  had  been 
making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  the 
whereabouts  of  Sybil  Finchley,  who,  he  believed, 
was  not  many  miles  distant. 

lie  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  man- 
sion of  Mr.  Danbridgc,  when  just  as  he  entered 
the  path,  which  crossed  a  piece  of  woods,  he 
thought  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him.  The 
next  minute  some  one  was  at  his  side.  His 
liand  instinctively  sought  one  of  the  defensive 
weapons  he  always  carried  about  him,  but  when 
he  saw  that  he  who  had  overtaken  him  was  a  rag- 
ged, barefooted  boy,  not  more  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  old,  his  alarm  subsided.  He,  however, 
quickened  his  pace,  as  an  intimation  that  he  did 
not  wish  for  company.  But  tlic  boy  showed  that 
he  was  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off,  by  carefully 
accommodating  his  gait  to  Braxon's,  while,  from 
time  to  time,  ho  stealthily  glanced  at  his  face. 

"  Your  name  is  Braxon  V  he  said,  at  last,  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  silent 
examination. 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  should  concern  you, 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,"  replied  Braxon. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it  does  consarn  me,  and  you, 
too,  if  your  name  is  Braxon." 

"  Why  ?"  he  demanded,  with  a  startled  look  ; 
for  ho  was  incessantly  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
Sybil  Finchley,  by  some  means,  would  ensnare 
or  betray  him. 

"  I  aint  to  tell  till  I  know  sartain  whether 
you're  the  right  man  or  not." 

"  My  name  is  Braxon.  W^ill  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

"I  reckon  this  is  for  you,  then,"  said  the  boy, 
taking  a  piece  of  soiled  and  crumpled  paper  from 
his  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  him. 

"  Have  you  read  it  ?"  demanded  Braxon,  sharp- 
ly, and  turning  jjale  the  moment  he  saw  what  the 
paper  contained. 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  That  wont  do  for  an  answer.  Have  yoi  read 
what  is  written  in  this  paper?" 

"  I  is  no  scholard — 1  never  learnt  to  read 
writin'." 

"Have  you  let  any  one  see  it?" 

"No,  I  promised  not  to." 

"  'Twas  a  man  that  gave  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Did  you  know  his  name?'' 

"No,  he  didn't  tell  mo,  and  I  never  seed  him 
before.  He  said  that  you  would  know  who  the 
paper  come  from,  by  the  two  letters  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  writin'." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  mc  before  now  ?" 

"No." 

"  How  came  you  to  know  me  then?" 

An  expression,  half  sheepish,  half  comic,  stole 
to  the  boy's  eyes  and  lurked  round  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  I  asked  you,  sirrah,  how  you  came  to  know 
me?"  repeated  Braxon,  angrily. 

He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground  and  still  re- 
mained silent. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?" 

"I  should  be  powerful  hard  o'  heariu',  if  I 
didn't." 

"Answer  me  then." 

"I  rayther  not." 

"  You  must,  and  shall  answer  me." 

"  I  reckon  I  shan't,"  replied  the  boy,  coolly. 

Braxon  bit  his  lips,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
"  I  shall  get  nothing  out  of  him  so,"  changed 
his  tone  for  one  more  conciliatory.  He  took  half 
a  crown  from  his  pocket. 

"  Do  you  see  this  1"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  I  sees  it." 

"  Tell  me  what  I  asked  you,  and  it  shall  be 
yours,"  said  Braxon,  who  every  moment  grew 


stronger  and  stronger  in  the  belief,  that  the  rea- 
son ho  would  be  obliged  to  assign  would  convey 
somo  important  information  to  himself. 

There  v/as  evidently  something  extremely  fas- 
cinating to  the  boy's  eyes  in  the  bright  gleam  of 
the  silver,  yet  still  he  hesitated. 

"Are  you  going  to  tull  me  ?" 

"  Give  me  the  money  and  I  will." 

"  Come  and  take  it,"  said  Braxon,  placing 
himself  ill  such  a  manner  that  the  boy  could  not, 
as  he  imagined,  escape  without  breaking  through 
a  thicket  of  brier-bushes. 

"  I  am  to  tell  you  how  1  came  to  know  you," 
said  the  boy,  taking  the  half  crown  and  quickly 
thrusting  it  into  his  pocket. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  artcr  the  m.an  told  nic  that  I 
must  be  sartain  to  give  it  into  Braxon's  own 
hand,  says  he,  '  if  you  see  anybody  that  calls 
himself  Braxon  eversomuch,  you  needn't  believe 
him,  if  he  don't  look  like  a  knave,  and  a  double- 
andtwisted  villain.'  So  I  promised,  and  the 
minute  I  sot  eyes  on  you,  I  knew  by  your  looks 
that  you  was  the  one  I  was  artcr." 

While  the  last  words  were  still  on  his  lips,  at 
a  single  bound  he  cleared  the  briery  thicket,  and 
the  next  instant  was  out  of  sight. 

As  Braxon's  eye  caught  the  last  flutter  of  his 
tattered  garments,  he  tore  in  pieces  the  bit  of  pa- 
per he  held  in  his  hand,  and  scattered  them  to 
the  winds. 

"  So  the  brother  as  well  as  the  sister  is  on  my 
track,  and  his  cry  too,  is  money  !  money  I  Well, 
he  must  have  it,  or — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  the  look  of 
horror  which  darkened  his  countenance,  showed 
that  the  alternative  was  a  bicter  one. 

With  hurried  steps,  as  if  rapidity  of  locomo- 
tion would  dissipate  the  unwelcome  thoughts, 
which,  like  so  many  spectres,  came  thronging  to 
his  mind,  he  resumed  his  walk  in  the  direction  of 
the  plantation.  When  arrived  there,  he  found 
all  in  commotion  on  account  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Myra  Pemberton,  Dillard  and  Juba  hav- 
ing just  gone  in  pursuit  of  her.  His  pupil  too 
was  absent,  a  circumstance,  as  he  wished  to  con- 
fer with  him,  that  in  no  wise  tended  to  soothe  his 
high-wrought  excitation.  Candace  Atherly  was 
standing  by  herself,  listening  eagerly  to  what  was 
said  relative  to  the  chances  of  Dillard's  success 
in  recovering  Myra.     Braxon  approached  her. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Percy  is  ?"  said  ho. 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  him  to-day." 

"Not  at  breakfast?" 

"  No." 

"  He  was  here  yesterday  ?" 

"  Not  till  the  evening." 

"  He  passed  the  evening  here  ?" 

"  No,  he  came  in  at  ten  o'clock,  and  without 
stopping  to  speak  to  any  one,  went  directly  to 
his  room." 

"  There  is  something  wrong  about  this.  When 
I  am  absent  he  takes  too  much  liberty." 

"  When  you  and  liis  fallicr  are  both  absent, 
you  might  say." 

"  Mr.  Danbridge  has  been  gone,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  all  day." 

"  He  doesn't  often  leave  home,  since  the  In- 
dians have  caused  so  much  alarm.  Urgent  busi- 
ness must  have  called  him  away.  I  heard  him 
remark  not  long  since  that  he  was  expecting  a 
large  sum  of  money  by  the  first  arrival  from 
England." 

"  Important  business,  at  any  rate,"  replied 
Caudace.  "As  to  its  being  urgent,  he  might, 
probably,  without  any  inconvenience  to  himself, 
do  without  the  five  thousand  pounds  a  few  weeks 
longer." 

Braxon  turned  away  to  conceal  hU  satisfaction. 

"  He  has  little  use  for  money — he  can  afford  to 
be  generous  to  his  son — I  have  nothing  to  fear," 
he  mentally  soliloquized. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind — 
and  he  accepted  it  as  an  auspicious  omen — he 
saw  Percy  emerge  from  the  woods,  and  walk 
hurriedly  towards  the  house. 

"  What  I  heard  is  true  then,"  said  he  to 
Braxon,  who  went  to  meet  him.  "Miss  Pember- 
ton has  been  carried  away  by  the  Indians  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  her." 

"l  began  to  be  afraid  that  you  were  equally 
unfortunate,  my  dear  Percy,"  said  Braxon,  as- 
suming a  bland,  insinuating  air..  "  You  shouldn't 
wander  away  in  such  a  m.inner,  when  you  are  li- 
able to  be  pounced  upon  by  the  savages  at  any 
moment.  Mr.  Danbridgc's  only  son  and  heir  is 
of  some  consequence  in  the  world." 

"And  yet,  with  all  my  consequence,  I'll  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  hasn't  even  inquired  for  me." 


"I  have  just  returned  myself,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  confirm  or  deny  a  suspicion,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  is  unfilial.  You  cannot  deny  that 
since  your  arrival  he  has  always  treated  you  as  a 
father  sl-.ould  treat  a  son." 

"  He  isn't  a  man  to  neglect  what  he  considers 
a  duty.  In  reality,  he  has  no  affection  for  me ; 
neither  have  I  for  him.  I  haven't  fulfilled  his 
expectations.  lie  sees  mymany  dcficicneiw,  and 
his  pride  is  wounded.  I  should  much  rather  be 
a  poor  man's  son,  for  then  I  could  follow  my 
own  bent,  and  might  be  hajjpy.  Now  1  am 
miserable." 

"I  don't  understand  your  drift." 
"  You  may  hereafter." 

"It  is  my  pleasure  to  know  now.  Explain 
yourself" 

"  I  prefer  not  to." 
"  Dare  you  say  thus  to  me  ?" 
"I  do." 

Braxon  could  not  comprehend  how  one, 
whom  he  considered  completely  subject  to  his 
control,  was  able  suddenly  to  assume  so  inde- 
pendent an  air.  The  young  man  hardly  com- 
prehended it  himself. 

"  It  will  avail  you  nothing,"  Braxon  at  last 
said.  "  I  shall  find  means  to  penetrate  the  won- 
derful mystery  which  causes  a  youth  just  out  of 
his  teens  to  be  unhapjiy  because  he  is  the  son  and 
heir  of  one  who  in  wealth  and  position  ranks 
with  the  first  gentlemen  in  "Virginia.  Not  only 
that,  there  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  heiress — for  no 
donbt  she  will  soon  return  in  safety — to  be  had 
for  the  wooing." 

"  The  wooer  doesn't  always  win.  She  wouldn't 
marry  me  if  I  were  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  England ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  I 
wouldn't  marry  her  if  I  were  the  lowest  peasant 
that  ever  labored  for  his  daily  bread." 

"  Let  me  remind  you  that  your  language  and 
bearing  would  be  more  seemly  in  a  youth  of 
your  age,  if  not  so  decided,  and  if  it  savored  less 
of  arrogance." 

"  You  would  have  me  cringe  to  you,  the  same 
as  I  have  ever  done." 

"  You  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  been  the  docile 
pupil  of  a  faithful  master.  Continue  to  be  so — 
you  will  find  it  for  your  interest." 

"  Your  authority  over  me  is  at  an  end." 
"Percy   Danbridge,   in  one   thing  more  you 
jivist  obey  me.  Then  I  will  voluntarily  relinquish 
my  control  over  you." 

"  In  what  must  I  obey  you  onco  more  ?  Let 
me  hear." 

"  To-morrow  is   the   day   for  you  to  receive 
your  monthly  allowance." 
"  Yes." 

"Exactly  in  season  for  my  purpose." 
"  You  want  it?" 
"  That,  and  as  much  more." 
"  My  usual  allowance  you  are  welcome  to,  the 
same  as  you  have  been  heretofore.     For  more 
than  that  I  will  not  ask." 
"  You  must." 

"Not  unless  I  sec  good  reason  why." 
"  I  must  have  it  to  save  myself  from  ruin — a 
ruin  which  will  involve  yours." 

"  We  are,  at  least,  on  equal  ground  then,  and 
you  can't  blame  me  for  not  doing  on  jour  ac- 
count what  I  will  not  do  on  my  own.  It  would 
be  moan  and  ungrateful  to  ask  to  have  my  gen- 
erous allowance  doubled." 

"  To  save  my  life  then,  if  I  must  speak  in 
plain  terms — will  you  ask  it  to  save  that  ?" 

"  Make  it  appear  plain  to  me  that  a  hundred 
pounds,  more  or  less,  will  save  it,  and  I  shall 
know  better  what  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  can  make  no  explanations.  You  must  take 
my  word  for  it." 

"  That  I  will  never  do.  I  have  been  the  dupe 
of  craft  and  cunning  long  enough.  Henceforth, 
if  you  lead  me,  it  shall  be  with  my  eyes  open  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Percy, — you  don't  mean 
all  that  you  say.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to 
help  me — save  me,  I  may  say.  Do  so,  and  in 
return  I  will  do  my  best  to  insure  the  accom- 
plishment of  whatever  wild  and  romantic  scheme 
you  may  have  in  your  head,  the  failure  of  which 
you  foolishly  imagine  will  make  your  life 
wretched." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 
"I  was  never  more  so." 

The  young  man  remained  silent  a  few  mo- 
ments, while,  judging  by  the  soft,  brilliant  light 
which  illuiriincd  his  features,  some  very  pleasant 
picture  was  presented  to  his  mental  vision.  Sud- 
denly his  countenance  fell. 

"  If  I  am  ever  so  happy  as  to  enter  my  Eden," 
said  he,  "  it  shall  not  be  over  the  trail  of  the 
serpent." 
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"  Highly  complimentary,  to  say  the  least.  I 
may  consider  myself  answered." 

"  You  may." 

Braxon  smiled. 

"  My  dear  Percy,"  said  he,  in  a  soft,  wheed- 
ling tone,  "  you'll  think  hettor  of  what  you've 
said  between  this  and  to-morrow  raorning. 
Something  has  occurred  to  fret  you,  and  I  am 
willing  to  make  allowance  for  you.  This  spirit 
of  opposition  which  has  got  hold  of  you  will  be 
cured  by  a  night's  sleep." 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself  with  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  am  not  actuated  by  caprice.  A  corner 
of  the  curtain  has  been  raised,  and  I've  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  behind  the  scenes." 

As  he  said  this,  there  was  a  determination  in 
his  voice  and  manner  which  made  Braxon  fully 
aware  of  what  he  had  already  apprehended.  He 
knew,  that  for  the  future,  he  would  not  be^  mere 
puppet  in  his  hands.  Even  in  looks  he  had  un- 
dergone a  transformation.  His  countenance  no 
longer  wore  its  former  impassive,  inane  expres- 
sion.    It  was  thoughtful,  earnest  and  resolute. 

For  a  single  moment  Braxon  regarded  him 
with  a  fixed  look.  As  he  did  so,  his  features  as- 
sumed a  repulsive,  hard  look,  and  the  fiery 
gleam  which  sometimes  visited  them,  kindled  in 
his  pale,  almost  colorless  eyes. 

"  So  you  have  had  a  look  behind  the  scenes  ?" 
he  muttered,  between  his  teeth. 

"  I  have." 

Without  saying  another  word  Braxon  turned 
away,  and  joining  one  of  the  groups  on  the 
lawn,  with  his  usual  quiet  self-possession,  entered 
into  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A  RANGE  of  lofty  hills,  in  some  places  broken 
by  sharp,  ledgy  rocks  and  dark  ravines,  in  others 
descending  with  an  easy  declivity,  half  circled  a 
broad,  open  space,  covered  with  the  softest  and 
liveliest  green. 

On  one  hand,  the  hills  sunk  abruptly  down, 
and  were  lost  in  the  deep  verdure  of  the  solemn 
and  mighty  woods  which  bounded  the  eastern 
horizon  ;  while  the  western  view  was  enlivened 
by  a  mountain  stream,  which,  after  rushing  in  a 
sheet  of  foam  over  a  barrier  of  half-sunken 
rocks  wedged  in  between  high  and  precipitous 
shores,  gradually  expanded,  and  flowed  with  a 
deep  and  even  current. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  area  thus  formed,  was 
what  had  once  been  a  hunter's  cabin.  It  had 
long  been  abandoned  by  its  original  occupant, 
and  with  the  green  moss  adhering  to  its  sides, 
and  the  wild  grape  vine  which  had  crept  over  its 
roof,  and  hung  from  the  eaves  in  festoons,  heavy 
with  purple  clusters  of  fruit,  it  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  wild  and  picturesque  beauty  of 
its  surroundings. 

A  girl  of  seventeen  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  this  little  vine-embowered  hut.  Her 
figure  was  of  faultless  symmetry  and  fairy  light- 
ness, and  her  dress  such  as  would  hardly  have 
been  looked  for  in  such  a  place,  resembling  as  it 
did  the  costume  of  the  gipsey  girl  rather  than  of 
a  daughter  of  the  American  wilderness.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  dark  blue  skirt  with  a  deep  embroi- 
dery in  imitation  of  natural  flowers,  and  a  scar- 
let jacket  ornamented  with  an  edging  and  bands 
of  gold  lace.  Nor  were  the  bright  colors  of  her 
dress  in  the  least  trying  to  her  complexion.  The 
play  of  "the  rich  and  eloquent  blood,"  shining 
through  the  olive  of  her  cheeks,  suggestive  of  a 
sunnier  clime,  gave  that  living  freshness  to 
their  bloom  which  must  ever  remain  unrivalled 
by  art. 

As  she  stood,  bending  forward  a  little,  with 
her  red  lips  slightly  parted,  her  largo  brown  eyes 
fixed  earnestly  on  a  distant  reach  of  the  river, 
and  her  black  hair,  the  softest  and  silkiest  that 
ever  adorned  the  head  of  woman,  falling  on 
either  side  of  her  bright  and  beautiful  face  like  a 
veil,  her  portrait  would  have  heightened  the 
splendor  of  one  of  Titian's  most  gorgeous 
pictures. 

The  sun,  near  his  setting,  lit  up  with  a  golden 
glory  the  craggy  peaks  and  rocky  pinnacles  of 
the  hills,  and  lay  in  long  lines  of  radiance  by  the 
side  of  the  deep  and  lengthening  shadows, 
thrown  from  here  and  there,  by  the  giant  oaks 
across  the  open  space. 

The  young  girl  now  and  then  watched  for  an 
instant  the  shadow  of  the  tallest  of  these  oaks, 
as  it  silently  crept  towards  the  strip  of  smooth, 
shining  sand  which  margined  the  river.  She 
then,  with  a  look  more  earnest  and  eager  than 
before,  would  again  throw  her  eyes  to  the  spot 


where  she  had  first  directed  her  attention.  When 
she  once  mote  looked  at  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
it  had  reached  the  sands. 

"  The  boat  should  have  been  in  sight  by  this 
time,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 

The  next  moment  a  joyful  exclamation  es- 
caped her.  The  boat  she  had  been  watching  for 
with  so  much  eagerness,  darted  like  a  bird  round 
the  corner  of  a  little  islet,  which,  with  its  pine 
trees,  rose  like  a  tuft  of  dark  plumes  midway  of 
the  river,  and  made  directly  for  a  little  creek 
where  it  could  be  safely  moored,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  concealed  from  prying  eyes. 

A  few  light,  bounding  steps,  and  she  had 
gained  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  that  she 
might  see  the  boat  when  it  reached  the  shore. 
She  was  disappointed. 

"  If  it  had  only  landed  a  little  farther  this 
way,"  thought  she,  "  I  could  see  if  Sybil  was 
alone ;  but  there  the  bushes  are  so  high  and  so 
thick,  and  grow  so  close  to  the  water's  edge,  that 
all  is  concealed  from  view." 

She  remained  where  she  was  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  went  forward  in  a  slow,  hesitating  man- 
ner.    Very  soon  she  stopped. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  wont  go.  If  he  has  come, 
he  mustn't  think  I'm  so  impatient  to  see  him. 
But  it  will  seem  so  long  to  wait." 

To  beguile  the  fifteen  minutes  which  must 
elapse  ere  her  suspense  could  be  terminated,  she 
took  a  guitar,  which,  with  some  wreaths  of  partly 
woven  flowers,  was  lying  under  a  tree,  and  com- 
menced dancing  with  a  light,  airy  motion,  indes- 
cribably graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
panying her  voice  with  the  guitar  as  she  sung  : 

THE  SONG  OF  TUB  SEA-NYMPH. 

0,  go  with  me — go  with  me  where 

My  sister  nymphs  reside, 
No  earth-born  maid  is  half  ao  fair — 

No  home  so  sweet  beside. 

'Tis  where  the  bright  and  cool  green  wave 

Rolls  silently  and  slow, 
And  though  above  wild  tempests  rave, 

Still  tranquil  is  its  dow. 

And  when  on  high  fierce  sunbeams  play, 

And  heat  the  sultry  air. 
None  but  some  mild  and  silvery  ray 

Can  find  admittance  there. 

Our  jasper  halls  bright  rubies  pave, 

And  many  a  gleaming  pearl ; 
And  where  the  snowy  foot  we  lave, 

O'er  gold  the  waters  curl. 

And  oft  the  cool  waves^  sparkling  spray 

Lights  on  our  golden  hair. 
As  o'er  our  shelly  roof  they  play, 

Glancing  like  diamonds  there. 

And  when  we  tune  the  choral  shell, 

Each  soul-entrancing  strain, 
As  dies  away  Its  Sowing  swell, 

Echo  repeats  again. 

Then  go  with  me — go  with  me  where 

My  sister  nymphs  reside, 
No  earth-born  maid  Is  half  so  fair — 

No  home  so  sweet  beside. 

The  last  notes  of  the  fresh,  young  voice,  sweet, 
clear  and  delicious  as  the  song  of  the  mocking- 
bird, were  floating  away  in  the  distance,  when 
Sybil  Einchley,  the  person  she  was  expecting, 
entered  the  enclosure. 

"  Alone — alone,"  said  she,  sadly,  the  earnest, 
hopeful  look  which  had  lit  up  her  countenance 
giving  place  to  one  of  extreme  sadness. 

The  next  minute,  happening  to  direct  her  eyes 
towards  the  river,  she  saw  the  boat  Sybil  came 
in  returning.  The  mist  of  gathering  tears 
dimmed  her  eyes,  and  then  hung  in  bright  drops 
on  her  eyelashes.  But  she  dashed  them  away, 
and  while  an  angry  crimson  flashed  across  her 
cheek,  with  a  passionate  exclamation  she  sprang 
forward  to  meet  Sybil. 

"He's  gone — he's  gone,"  she  cried,  "without 
even  seeing  me." 

"  Who  is  gone,  my  bird  V 

"  Don't  mock  me  by  asking.  You  know  that 
there's  only  one  in  the  wide  world  I  wish  to  see." 

"  Yes,  I  do  know,  I  suppose;  but  it  wasn't  he 
who  came  with  me." 

"  Not  Percy  V 

"  No,  'twas  the  boy  Tony." 

"  And  you  didn't  see  him.  I  had  rather  you 
wouldn't  have  gone." 

"  I  did  sec  him,  but  only  for  half  a  minute." 

"  What  did  he  say?" 

"  Not  much  of  anything.  In  the  first  place 
there  wasn't  time  to  say  much— in  the  next  place 
that  hateful  Braxon  was  lurking  round,  and  I 
didn't  choose  that  he  should  get  sight  of  me." 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  meV  But  why 
do  I  ask  ?     Don't  I  know  that  he  did  V 

"  How  should  you  know  it,  my  birdV 


"  Don't  I  know  that  if  I  only  had  time  to  say 
three  words  to  one  I  knew  had  lately  seen  him, 
Percy  would  be  one  of  them  ?" 

"  He  said  twice  that  number  to  me." 

"  And  yet  didn't  mention  me." 

"I  haven't  said  that  he  didn't." 

"  You  are  unkind — cruel ;  yon  who  know  how 
friendless  I  am.     No  one — " 

Here  she  threw  her  arms  round  Sybil's  nock, 
and  gave  way  to  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping. 

"  Come,  my  bird,  cheer  up,"  said  Sybil ;  "  I 
did  wrong  to  tease  you  so.  Percy  did  speak  of 
you.  He  said  in  a  whisper,  but  not  so  low  that 
I  could  hear,  '  Tell  Zorayne  1  shall  see  her  before 
I  sleep.'  " 

"  Those  were  his  very  words  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Touy  came  with  you  to  take  back  the  boat  ■?" 

"  To  bo  sure  he  did.  If  he  hadn't,  there 
would  have  been  no  way  for  Percy  to  get  here." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Sybil,  you  never  forget  anything. 
I'll  never  again  call  you  unkind  ;"  and  hurrying 
to  the  tree  where  the  half-woven  wreaths  were 
lying,  she  finished  one  that  was  starred  with  rich 
crimson  flowers,  and  so  arranged  it  as  to  prevent 
her  hair  from  falling  over  her  forehead. 

"  Where  are  the  bright  coins  to  braid  with  it  1" 
said  Sybil. 

"  O,  I'll  have  none  of  them,"  she  replied,  as 
she  commenced  winding  her  long,  shining  tress- 
es round  her  fingers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  them  to  fall  over  her  shoulders  in  rich 
abundance. 

She  then  stole  down  to  a  place  near  the  water's 
edge  where  there  was  a  little  pool,  clear  and 
smooth  as  glass.  It  was  her  mirror,  and  as  she 
bent  over  it  and  saw  the  deep,  dark  eyes  looking 
up  to  hers,  and  the  lips,  fresher  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  she  had  ever  seen  besides,  return 
her  smile,  she  had  greater  faith  in  the  power  of 
her  own  loveliness  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
Then  she  thought  of  a  fair  girl  she  had  heard 
described,  and  wondered  if  she  was  like  her. 

"  You  have  seen  Myra  Pemberton,"  said  she, 
when  she  again  joined  Sybil,  who  was  sitting 
just  outside  the  door  of  the  hut. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  think  her  very  beautiful  t" 

"  I  have  seen  few  mo;;e  so." 

"  Her  eyes — are  they  like  mine  I" 

Sybil  shook  her  head. 

"  They  are  handsomer." 

"  They  are  very  4)retty." 

"Are  they  black?" 

"  No,  the  color  of  violets." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that.  Percy  likes  dark  eyes  best." 

"And  her  hair's" 

"As  little  like  yours  as  her  eyes." 

"  It  isn't  black  then?" 

"  No,  it's  a  soft,  rich  brown,  and  so  bright  and 
glossy,  that  in  the  sunshine  it  looks  as  if  gold 
dust  was  sifted  over  it." 

"  0,  if  mine  were  only  like  it." 

"  Foolish  child.  You  say  this  because  you 
think  Percy  might  be  better  pleased  with  bright, 
sunny  hair." 

"And  don't  you  think  so  V 

"  No,  he  wouldn't  give  a  single  tress  of  this 
black  hair  of  yours,  for  all  the  curls  that  ever 
grew  on  Myra  Pembcrton's  head.  He  cares 
nothing  for  her,  nor  she  for  him." 

Zorayne  answered  only  by  a  smile,  and  a  look 
which  brightened  her  countenance,  as  if  a  sun- 
beam had  passed  over  it. 

"  I  mustn't  forget  the  song  he  taught  mo  last 
night,"  said  she  ;  and  taking  her  guitar  she  com- 
menced singing : 

"  0,  tell  me  not,  there  Is  no  bliss. 

Beneath  the  starry  skies, 
While  one  bright,  beaming  hour  like  this, 

Sheda  rapture,  at  it  files." 

After  singing  the  first  two  lines,  a  deep,  mel- 
low voice,  softened  by  the  distance,  chimed  in 
with  hers,  and  half  obscured  by  the  purple  gloom 
which  now  rested  on  the  river,  she  could  see  the 
looked-for  boat  gliding  towards  its  place  of  shel- 
ter. A  moment's  silence,  and  the  strings  of  the 
guitar  again  thrilled  beneath  her  fingers,  and 
mingled  its  notes  with  her  voice.  But  ere  she 
had  finished  the  first  line  of  the  second  stanza, 
with  a  passionate  gesture  she  cast  the  instrument 
aside. 

"  Why  don't  you  sing  the  rest  ?"  said  Sybil. 

"lean  think  only  of  him.  lean  remember 
neither  music  nor  words.  They  are  floating  in 
my  mind  like  something  bright  and  beautiful, 
but  all  tangled  together." 

"  I  can  think  only  of  him — only  of  him.  Just 
the  words  I've  heard  her  mother  say  so  many 
times,"  said  Sybil  to  herself. 


As  Zorayne  stood  watching  for  the  appearance 
of  her  lover,  Sybil's  thoughts  were  bnsy  with  the 
lime  when  ^he  first  saw  her.  Prior  to  that  time 
she  had  led  the  wandering  life  of  a  gipsey 
among  the  hills  of  Spain.  Why  her  mother, 
who  possessed  all  the  wondrous  and  fascinating 
beauty  with  which  the  young  Spanish  gitana  is 
often  endowed,  came  to  leave  her  own  bright 
clime  for  England,  no  one  knew  except  Sybil 
Finchley.  When  one  stormy  night  the  beautiful 
gipsey,  and  her  no  less  lovely  child,  came  to  her 
door  to  beg  a  few  hours'  thelter,  she  not  only 
granted  the  request,  but  gave  them  a  home. 

She  subsequently  learned  that  she  left  her  na- 
tive land  to  seek  beneath  the  dull  skies  of  Britain, 
one,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  simple  ritual 
prescribed  by  her  people,  was  her  husband.  To 
her  it  had  been  a  solemn  and  sacred  rite;  to 
him,  a  chain  to  be  severed  and  cast  aside  when- 
ever the  flowers  which  wreathed  it  began  to  lose 
their  freshness.  Her  search  proved  a  vain  one, 
for  she  had  never  known  him  except  by  an  as- 
sumed name  ;  and  a  year  had  not  passed,  when 
the  grass  was  green  on  her  grave. 

Sybil  Finchley,  unworthy  as  she  was,  and  in 
many  things  deserving  of  censure,  accepted  the 
daughter  of  the  dying  mother  as  a  sacred  trust, 
which  thus  far,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  had 
faithfully  fulfilled.  Her  dream  of  the  past  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  Percy,  who,  with  a  joy- 
ous exclamation,  sprang  forward  to  meet  Zo- 
rayne. The  clouds  of  sunset  had  not  yet  lost 
all  their  brightness,  and  he  and  the  young  girl 
for  a  while  stood  silently  watching  them. 

Love  is  certainly  a  beautifier.  As  they  thus 
stood  together,  his  countenance,  which  used  to 
be  so  dull  and  apathetic,  was  full  of  light  and 
enthusiasm.  But  they  soon  faded,  giving  place 
to  a  look  of  sadness.  The  cloud  could  not  es- 
cape the  eye  of  Zorayne.  Its  gloom  fell  on  her 
heart. 

"  You're  not  happy — half  as  happy  as  when 
you  were  here  last,"  said  she. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  dear  Zorayne  ?" 

"  Can  a  shadow  fall  on  you  without  hiding  the 
sunshine  from  me  ?  Tell  me,  Percy,  what  has 
happened." 

He  took  both  of  her  little  hands,  and  looked 
into  the  large,  soft  eyes  raised  to  his. 

"  Before  answering  your  question,"  said  he, 
"  let  me  ask  you  if  you  are  happy  in  this  little 
nest  ?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"  But  at  others,  you  think  you  would  be  hap- 
pier in  some  stately  mansion — some  magnificent 
palace  ">" 

"  No,  I  don't  care  for  palaces." 

"  What  is  it  then  V 

"  I  am  lonely.  A  bird,  even  a  star,  or  a 
flower  used  to  be  a  companion— a  friend.  Now 
I  only  think  of  the  hour  which  will  bring  you." 

"  Yes,  Zorayne  tells  the  truth,"  said  Sybil. 
"  She  has  had  her  home  in  the  forest  and  among 
the  hills  too  long  to  care  for  grand  houses.  But 
what  made  your  thoughts  run  on  that  subject  ?" 

"  There  was  good  reason  why  they  should." 

"  You  have  been  told  something  you  didn't 
sivspect — something  concerning  yourself  and  Mr. 
Danbridge.    Am  I  right  V 

"  I  don't  know  but  that  I  may  say  I  didn't 
suspect  it,  yet  many  a  time  long  ago,  and  many 
a  time  since,  something  very  similar  to  what  I 
have  this  day  learned  has  passed  through  my 
mind,  like  the  memory  of  a  dream." 

"  It  makes  the  old  saying  good,  that  '  little 
pitchers  have  great  ears.'  'Twas  no  dream.  I 
remember  the  time  as  well  as  if  it  were  only  yes- 
terday. When  Mrs.  Cline  had  the  care  of  you, 
I  called  to  see  her  one  evening.  You  were  about 
six  years  old  then.  Her  son  was  absent,  and  she 
persuaded  me  to  stay  all  night  with  her.  We  sat 
late,  talking  of  old  times,  and  the  bad  man  who 
had  so  deceived  her  about  Mr.  Danbridge's  son." 

"  Who  was  the  man  ?" 

"  Have  yon  no  suspicion  who  it  was  1" 

"None." 

"  It  must  have  been  my  brother  who  told  you 
about  this  affair." 

"  It  was." 

"  He  had  some  reason  for  not  telling  you  his 
name,  but  it  wont  be  hidden  from  you  long.  As 
I  was  saying,  Mrs.  Cline  and  I  spoke  about  you, 
and  between  us  both  we  told  over  pretty  much 
the  whole  story,  when  all  at  once,  happening  to 
look  around  to  your  crib,  I  saw  that  you  were 
awake.  After  all,  I  wish  my  brother  had  not  • 
told  you  quite  yet." 

"  I  wish  he  had  told  me  sooner.  I  have  too 
long  been  the  usurper  of  another's  rights, 
though,  thank  Heaven,  innocently." 
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"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  said  Zoraync. 

"Nothing,  only  that  I'm  not  Mr.  Danhridgo's  son." 

"Not  his  son?" 

"  Even  so." 

"  Mr.  Danbridge  knows  nothing  aliout  it  as  yet,"  said  Sybil. 

'  Not  a  word." 

"  Why  need  he  know  it  then  f" 

"  Would  you  tempt  me  to  hide  it  from  liim  V 

"  The  moment  you  tell  him,  you  throw  away  a  fortune  which 
would  enable  you  to  live  in  ease  and  splendor." 

"  Better  to  have  a  light  purse  than  a  heavy  heart." 

"To  see  W  surrounded  with  luxury — wouldn't  that  tempt  you." 

"  That,  if  anything.  Zorayne,  does  the  thought  that  I  am  not  a 
rich  man's  son  trouble  you." 

"  Thinking  you  to  be'  a  rich  man's  son,  has  caused  me  more  un- 
happiness  than  aught  else." 

"  And  to  confess  the  truth,  ever  since  I  first  saw  you,  the 
thou'jht  hasn't  been  a  pleasant  one  to  me." 

"  Even  this  evening,"  said  Zorayne,  "  while  watching  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  your  boat  on  the  river,  I  was  haunted  with  the 
feeling  that  you  might  never  dare  venture  to  come  again.  I  knew 
that  the  poor  gipsey  girl  was  no  mate  for  Mr.  Danbridge's  son." 

"  Your  goodness,  innocence  and  beauty  make  you  a  mate  for 
any  one,  and  raise  you  far  above  me." 

"  Your  love  spoke  then,  dear  Percy.  It  would  have  b-en  differ- 
ent with  Mr.  Danbridge.  He  would  have  thought  of  mo  only  as 
an  outcast,  and  spurned  me." 

"  No  one,  dearest,  with  any  heart,  could  spurn  you.  Least  of  all, 
such  a  noble-hearted  man  as  Mr.  Danbridge." 

"And  yet,"  said  Sybil,  "  he  would  hardly  have  consented  to  re- 
ceive her  as  a  daughter." 

"  I  know  it.  I  have  found  so  well  what  ho  thinks  relative  to 
such  matters,  as  to  be  certain  he  wouldn't." 

"And  what  did  you  intend  to  do  in  that  case  ?" 

"  Give  up  my  inheritance,  for  I  would  not  break  my  promise  to 
Zorayne.  For  her  sake  I  should  be  glad  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
wealth  I  expected;  for  myself,  I  am  content  to  remain  poor,  the 
same  I  always  have  been.  All  that  Mr.  Danbridge  ever  gave  me, 
as  you  know,  went  into  Braxon's  hands." 

"  For  all  that  you're  not  penniless." 

"No,  for  I've  five  shillings  and  threepence  in  my  pocket.  This 
morning,  unfortunately,  before  I  knew  what  I  do  now,  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge paid  me  my  monthly  allowance." 

"  You  have  that  then  '>" 

"  No,  it  has  gone  the  same  way  as  all  the  rest." 

"  You  gave  it  to  Braxon  V 

"  Yes,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  I  received  it." 


"  I  must  tell  Mr.  Danbridge." 

"  Not  even  him  at  present.  There  are  those  whose  lives,  even, 
may  be  endangered  by  a  premature  disclosure." 

"I  hope  it  wont  be  long  before  lean  tell  him.  I  am  not  so 
crafty  as  Braxon,  and  may  say  or  do  something  which  will  betray 
me." 

"  It  may  be  weeks  first,  or  it  may  be  only  a  few  days." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  an  hour  afterwards 
the  young  man  bid  them  farewell,  after  promising  to  visit  them 
again  the  evening  following. 

[to  bb  continued  1 
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VIEW  OF  BE\TlOUT,  IN  SYRIA. 

The  view  herewith  published  of  Beyrout,  Bairut,  Beyrouth,  or 
Bayruth,  as  it  is  indifferently  spelled,  is  the  best  we  have  seen  of 
that  celebrated  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  It  is  seen  stretched  along 
the  water,  with  its  white  houses  and  minarets,  the  distance  being 
crowned  by  precipitous  hills,  which  give  a  singularly  romantic 
character  to  the  landscape.  In  the  foreground  are  specimens  of 
the  high  caps  and  curious  costume  of  a  portion  of  the  peojile. 
Beyrout,  anciently  Berytus,  is  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre,  Syria, 
twenty-five  leagues  from  that  place,  and  twenty  four  from  Damas- 
cus. Its  history  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time.  Fable  assigns  Sa- 
turn as  its  founder.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  with  praise,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy  and  Dionysiu«.     Berytus  was  the 


country  of  Sanconiathon,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Phoenicia, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  or,  according 
to  others,  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  judge  of  Israel,  about  1245  b.  c. 
Glass  is  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Berytus.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  called  it  Felix  Julia,  after 
his  daughter.  The  epithet  of  Felix  (happy — fortunate),  was  at- 
tributed to  it  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  environs,  its  incom- 
parable climate,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  situation.  Agrippa 
conducted  two  legions  of  the  Roman  army  thither.  Beiwtus,  be- 
coming the  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoenicia,  had  a  school  of  civil 
law  which  was  celebrated  throughout  the  East  Completely  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  in  566,  it  soon  rose  again  from  its  ruins. 
Still  later  it  sustained  two  memorable  sieges,  one  against  Baldwin 
I.,  kjng  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1109  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
he  took  it  from  the  Saracens,  and  the  other  against  Saladin,  sul- 
tan of  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  1187.  Saladin  finally  reconquered  it, 
after  a  long  resistance,  and  was  then  crowned  sultan  of  Jerusalem, 
Damascus  and  Cairo.  In  1197,  the  Crusaders  and  the  troops  of 
Malek  Adel  met  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,on  the  borders  of  Nahr- 
cI-Kusmich.  Victory  having  perched  upon  the  Christian  banners, 
the  inhabitants  of  Beyrout  fled  at  their  approach.  The  victors  of 
Kasmieh,  according  to  the  chronicles,  found  in  the  abandoned  city 
provisions  enough  for  three  years,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iiows,  arrows  and  slings  to  load  two  large  ships.  Since  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  it  has  almost  always  remained  under  the  rule  of 
the  emirs  of  the  Druses,  princes  of  Lebanon.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  them,  the  emir  Fakbr-Eddin,made  it  his  capital  and 
habitual  residence.  He  had  brought  back  from  his  Italian  travels, 
and  a  sojourn  of  nine  years  at  the  court  of  the  Medici,  in  Flor- 
ence, a  taste  for  architecture  and  the  fine  arts.  All  the  buildings 
ordered  by  him  were  in  the  Roman  style.  The  sultan  Murad  IV., 
jealous  of  his  power  and  renown,  ordered  Kutchuk  Ahmed  Pacha 
to  depose  him.  Vanquished  and  carried  prisoner  to  Constantino- 
ple, Fakhr-Eddin  was  decapitated,  and  his  head  exposed  at  the 
seraglio  gate.  Still  his  sons  succeeded  to  his  authority.  About 
a  century  since,  his  race  having  become  extinct,  the  authority  was 
vested  in  an  Arabic  family.  Beyrout  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of 
land  which  protrudes  into  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Syrian 
sea.  On  the  riuht  and  left  are  a  few  rocks  crowned  with  Turkish 
fortifications,  and  producing  a  highly  picturesque  effect.  It  has 
three  gate.i,  and  a  khan  {entrepot  of  merchandise).  Open  on  the 
seaside,  the  three  other  sides  are  surrounded  by  walls  constructed 
by  the  emirs,  and  flanked  by  Saracenic  towers.  The  houses, 
shops  and  bazaars  are  generally  well  built  of  stone,  and  loftier 
than  those  usually  found  in  Syria ;  the  roofs  arc  terraced.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  are  narrow  and  tortuous, 
and  the  water  is  so  bad  that  the  women  are  obliged  to  procure  it 
from  the  surrounding  country.  The  ancient  ruins  scattered  about 
Beyrout  do  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that  the  modern  city  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Berytus.  On  the  west  side  are 
a  cistern,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  ancient  baths ;  to- 
wards the  sea  are  the  ruins  of  a  semi-circular  monument,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  theatre  of  Agrippa  The  population  of  Be3rrout 
is  composed  of  Maronites,  Greek  Catholics  and  Mussulman  Arabs. 
Consuls  of  various  Christian  powers  reside  here.  All  religions 
are  tolerated — and  Christianity  is  represented  here  by  American 
missionaries. 


CITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  LOWER  EGYPT. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  excellent  general  view  of 
the  famous  city  of  Alexandria  (Iskanderyeh),  Lower  Egypt,  with 
its  minarets,  fortifications,  its  pier,  lighthouse  and  shipping  illami- 
nated  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It  communicates  with  Cairo 
by  the  Nile,  and  the  M.ahmoudieh  canal,  of  which  we  recently 
published  an  engraving.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  it  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  founder,  Alexander  the  Great.  The  modem 
town  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  anciently  the  island  of  Pharos.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  cover  a  vast  extent  of  the  mainland.  The 
present  population  is  about  60,000,  including  8000  troops  and  the 
workmen  of  the  arsenal.  Some  of  the  wooden  buildings,  such  as 
the  pacha's  palace,  the  naval  and  military  hospitals  and  tho 
schools,  are  really  fine  structures.  Indeed  the  traveller,  in  some 
jiarts  of  Alexandria,  might  fancy  himself  in  a  European  city. 
The  Turkish  quarter  is,  however,  irregular  and  dirty.  Alexandria 
is  still  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  Egypt,  and  a  largo 
share  of  business  is  transacted  here.     The  trade  is  increasing. 


"And  yet  I  repeat  that  you're  not  penniless." 
"  Explain— I  don't  understand." 


'For  a  long  time— no  m.itter  why— it  has  been  for  Braxon's 


Can 


I  kept 


interest  to  buy  my  silen"e,  and  I've  'expected  liberal  pav. 
you  guess  why  I  exacted  it  ?" 

"  You  had  a  use  for  money,  I  suppose." 

"  So  far  from  it,  that  I  never  have  spent  a  farthing  of  it. ^. 

it  for  you,  for  I  foresaw  that  the  day  would  come  when  you  wouiU 
have  need  of  it  " 

"All  ?     Did  you  say  that  you  kept  it  all  V 

"Every  penny  of  it." 

"  That  is  well.  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  return  to  Mr. 
Danbridge  a  small  portion  of  what  has  been  obtained  from  him  by 
false  pretences." 

"  Do  as  you  like.  There  may  be  more  worldly  wisdom  in  such 
a  step  than  you  think  for." 

"  I  shall  return  it  because  it  don't  belong  to  me.  I  was  taught 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  by  my  good  nurse  and 
shall  never  forget  it.  As  to  worldly  wisdom,  1  believe  I  haven't 
as  much  as  some  people  have." 

"No,  your  tutor  took  good  care  not  to  enlighten  you  on  that 
subject.  If  he  had  taught  you  the  value  of  money,  you  would 
have  learned  to  love  it,  and  then  he  knew  that  you  wouldn't  be  so 
ready  to  give  up  all  you  had  to  him.  For  the  future,  necessity 
will  teach  you  to  prize  it  as  you  ought.  Now  let  us  speak  of  otbrr 
matters.  In  the  first  place,' von  mustn't  sav  a  word  of  what  has 
been  told  you  to  any  person  whatever.  Alm've  all,  be  careful  that 
Braxon  don't  suspect  tmvthing  of  the  kind." 
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[\yrittcn  for  Ballou's  Pictorial,] 
CONSTANCE. 

BT   GEORGE  W.    BEffET. 

When  first  we  met,  the  blushing  rose 

Was  ou  her  modest  chi-ek, 
Her  Jicart  was  trembliug  at  the  close 

Of  words  1  d.'ired  to  speak  j 
I  held  her  passive  hand  in  miDe, 

And  felt  the  ardent  plow 
Betray  its  secret  "  I  am  thine," 

As  though  she  t«ld  me  sa. 

When  next  we  met   the  rintago  blest 

Another  lip  than  mine, 
The  purple  clusters  had  beeo  pressed 

Of  all  their  liberal  wine; 
The  lily  had  displaced  the  rose 

Upon  lier  pallid  cheek, 
An  angel  plagiarized  the  close 

Of  words  I  heard  her  speak. 

0,  dwell  those  kisses  on  my  lip3» 

Of  which  I  ravished  hers  I 
0,  thrill  me  to  my  finger  tips. 

The  love  which  in  nie  stirs! 
For  I  am  chilly  all  the  day, 

Cy  thinking  of  her  shroud, 
And  chiding  every  hour's  delay 

From  dreams  by  her  endowed. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Adventures  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

WTJMBER  5. 

BT    WALTER    CLAP.ENCE. 

Tlic  Guano  island  of  Ichaboe.. — Method  of  loading 
rjiiano. — Singtdar  discoveri/  on  the  island. — Stu- 
j>idity  of  the  pengains. — ^-1  visit  from  the  Nom- 
ugua  Hottentots. — Sad  shipirrtck. —  Departure 
from  Ichaboe. 

The  island  of  Ichaboe  is  situated  on  the  coast 
of  Anger  Penguina,  about  the  30th  degree  of 
south  latitude,  and  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  mainland.  Thither  was  the  Alert  bound. 
Wo  set  sail  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  after  a  tedi- 
ous passage  of  four  weeks,  found  ourselves  in  the 
latitude  of  Orange  River.  Somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  we  knew  the  island  of  Ichaboe 
to  lie,  but  it  had  not  liithcrto  been  laid  down  in 
the  charts  of  the  African  coast,  and  its  where- 
abouts, even  its  existence,  had  been,  until  lately, 
unknown,  save  to  a  few  coasting  skippers.  The 
sudden  mania  to  employ  guano  as  a  fertilizing 
agent,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  agricul- 
tural world,  and  the  discovery  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  manure  on  this  insignificant  sand-bank  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  had  raised  the  island 
into  a  place  of  fleeting,  but,  for  the  time  being, 
considerable  commercial  importance. 

Sailing  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  coast  of 
Anger  Penguina,  we  pointed  the  schooner's 
head  northward,  and  coasted  along  close  in 
shore,  until  we  made  the  island  of  which  we  were 
in  search.  Our  first  intimation  that  we  had 
reached  our  destination,  was  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  forest  of  masts  towering  above  the 
summit  of  a  low  hillock,  so  near  the  mainland 
that  at  first  sight  it  did  not  appear  to  be  detached 
from  it;  but  the  hulls  and  lower  spaisof  the  ves- 
sels were  concealed  from  view  by  the  land,  show- 
ing that  they  were  lying  sheltered  between  the 
hillock  and  the  mainland.  Long  reefs  stretched 
out  to  seaward,  over  which  the  swell  constantly 
rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic,  broke  with  a  monot- 
onous, melancholy  roar,  while  the  white  foam 
dashed  far  up  the  sandy  beach.  The  atmosphere 
was  almost  darkened  with  immense  flights  of 
sea-fowl  which  hovered  over  the  land,  filling  the 
air  with  their  discordant,  shrieking  voices ;  the 
atmosphere,  though  the  latitude  was  low,  was 
damp  and  cliilly,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  sterile  and  dreary  to  look  upon. 

We  sailed  round  a  low  point  and  entered  a 
spacious  bay  resembling  a  semi-circle,  and  formed 
by  the  island  and  the  mainland  ;  and  now  a  won- 
derful scene  presented  iti^clf  We  seemed,  as  if 
by  magic,  to  have  come  upon  a  vast  mart  of 
commerce.  At  least  two  hundred  vessels  of  all 
sizes  and  rigs,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  spacious  har- 
bor; and  boats  innumerable  were  passing  to  and 
fro,  from  the  vessels  to  the  land.  The  flags  of 
the  ships  were  hoisted  to  do  honor  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vcssel-of  war,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
more  ambitious  captains  fired  a  salute  with  the 
ship's  guns.  The  shore  was  lined  with  white 
tents,  as  if  an  army  had  encamped  there. 

In  the  course  of  another  half  hour  wo  lay  at 
anchor  with  sails  furled,  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet 
of  traders.  Several  of  the  captains  came  on 
board  to  afford  us  such  information  as  we  might 
require.  I  have  observed  that  wo  came  to  do 
duty  as  a  guard  ship  ;  very  soon  the  number  of 


complaints  made,  sati^fied  our  captain  that  he 
would  have  enough  to  do  in  his  new  magisterial 
occupation.  There  were,  as  I  have  said,  two 
hundred  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  on  shore,  we 
now  learnt,  there  were  five  hundred  lahorers, 
Irislimen  and  Kroomen,  hired  by  the  owners  of 
the  vessels,  from  Liverpool  and  from  Sierra 
Leone.  These  men  lived  in  tents,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  food  by  the  captains  of  the  vessels  to 
which  the  several  gangs  belonged,  and  as  each 
captain  chose  his  own  especial  field  of  labor  on 
shore,  subject  only  to  a  codeof  regulations  drawn 
up  by  one  of  the  number,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  rest,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  frequently 
broken,  the  quarrels  between  the  captains  and 
the  gangs  of  laborers  on  shore,  were  frequent  and 
sometimes  serious.  Several  men  had  been  l)adly 
maimed,  some  had  come  witliin  an  ace  of  losing 
their  lives.  It  was  to  arbitrate  in  the  disputes 
which  led  to  these  disturbances,  that  wo  bad  been 
despatched  to  the  field  of  operations.  Our  cap- 
tain's duty  was  no  sinecure,  and  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one. 

We  were  eager  to  go  on  shore  and  survey  the 
island  and  witness  the  method  of  loading  the 
guano;  the  schooner's  boats  were  therefore  speed- 
ily lowered,  and  we  rowed  away  toward  the  land- 
ing place.  We  had  not,  however,  calculated 
tlie  difficulties  which  were  to  be  surmounted 
before  our  object  was  achieved.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  island  was  surrounded 
with  reefs.  There  was  no  landing  place  that 
could  with  propriety  be  designated  by  that  appel- 
lation. Only  when  the  tide  was  very  low—  once, 
perhaps  in  three  or  four  days — could  anyone, by 
any  possibility,  lanil  on  the  beach  from  a  ship's 
boat.  The  first  comers  had  taken  advantage  of 
one  of  these  low  tides,  and  then,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  cfl^ected  a  landing.  It  was  imper- 
atively necessary,  if  the  project  of  loading  the 
vessels  with  the  precious  manure  was  not  to  be 
abandoned,  to  devise  some  method  by  which 
boats  could  be  loaded  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
To  eflfect  this,  long  wharves,  stretching  out  be- 
yond the  reefs,  had  been  rudely  constructed  with 
planks  and  timbers  brought  from  Liverpool  for 
the  purpose.  To  support  the  planks,  cross- 
pieces  of  timber  were  placed  between  huge 
masses  of  rock  and  securely  fastened.  On  these 
the  planks  rested,  and  thus  the  wharves  were 
stretched  out,  planks  resting  upon  the  end  of 
planks,  until  the  necessary  length  of  the  extem- 
poraneous wharf  was  obtained.  Chain  cables 
attached  to  kcdgo  anchors,  were  ftistened  both  to 
the  outer  and  inner  terminations  of  the  wharves. 
When  the  boats  from  the  vessels  neared  the  shore, 
they  watcliod  an  opportunity  until  a  swell  of  the 
sea  lifted  the  boat  high  above  the  reefs,  and  sent 
it  with  great  velocity  toward  the  beach.  As  it 
reached  the  end  of  the  wharf,  the  chain  cable  was 
seized  by  half  a  dozen  hands,  and  the  boat's  prog- 
ress arrested,  and  then  the  sailors  clambered 
backhanded  up  the  cable,  till  they  reached  the 
planks  above.  When  all  who  desired  had  effected 
a  landing  by  these  means,  the  boat  was  shoved 
off  and  lay  near  by,  waiting  until  it  was  necessary 
for  the  men  still  on  board  to  go  through  a  similar 
manoeuvre,  in  order  to  receive  the  crew  on  board 
again.  The  boats  which  received  the  cargo  lay 
in  the  like  manner,  fast  by  a  rope  to  the  cable, 
and  when  the  laborers  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
wharf  with  a  heavy  bag  of  guano  on  their  backs, 
they  were  pulled  in,  as  opportunity  otfered,  be- 
neath the  staging,  and  the  bag  tumbled  into  the 
boat,  which  again  was  allowed  to  swing  off,  and 
again  pulled  in  when  necessary,  until  its  loading 
was  completed.  As  may  readily  be  imagined, 
this  was  both  a  laborious  and  hazardous  task, 
and  in  rougher  weather  than  usual,  many  an  ac- 
cident occurred.  Several  boats  were  staved  in, 
and  not  a  few  lives  lost. 

Guano,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some 
of  my  readers,  is  the  excrement  of  sea-fowl  and 
seals,  and  not  the  excrement  alone,  but  also  the 
decayed  bodies.  It  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  color 
when  fresh  from  the  land,  resembling  pulverized, 
dark,  clayey  soil.  It  is  extremely  heavy,  with 
an  almost  insupportably  pungent  and  aromatic 
odor,  and  abounding  in  ammonia.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  during 
which  the  seals  and  tea  fowl  have  rested  in  their 
drear  and  desolate  abodes,  and  lived  and  died 
undisturbed  by  man.  The  method  of  obtaining 
it  was  by  digging  on  both  sides  and  in  the  rear, 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  until  a  square 
mass  of  the  like  dimensions  each  way  was  ex- 
posed, when  a  rope  was  passed  round  it,  and  the 
combined  force  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  men  was 
exerted  in  inilling  the  rope,  until  the  mass  fell 
with  a  crash,  scattering  several  tons  of  guano 


over  the  beach  at  the  base,  where  it  was  shovelled 
into  bags,  borne  on  men's  shoulders  to  the  boats, 
carried  on  board  the  ships,  and  emptied  in  bulk 
into  the  hold,  being  subsequently  properly 
trimmed  by  the  crew.  It  was  dirty  and  extreme- 
ly unpleasant  labor.  The  seals  had  h  fc  the 
island — scared  away  by  the  approach  of  man  ; 
but  the  sea  fowl  continued  to  make  it  their 
resort  until  not  a  ship's  load  of  manure  re- 
mained. Of  these  birds,  the  penguins  were  the 
most  numerous,  and  so  stupid  wore  they,  that 
they  would  often  sit  gazing  upon  the  operations  of 
undermining  that  were  going  forward,  until  it 
was  loosened  and  they  actually  came  tumbling 
down  with  the  mass.  A  body  of  seamen  could 
at  any  time  march  boldly  into  the  midst  of  a 
flo'.'k  and  knock  them  down  with  sticks,  killing 
a  dozen  before  the  rest  were  active  or  sensible 
enough  to  attempt  to  make  their  escape.  Yet 
once  in  the  water,  and  their  nature  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  complete  change.  No  sea  bird  is 
there  more  crafty  or  more  active.  It  was  their 
habit  at  night,  when  returning  to  their  nests,  or 
rather,  holes  in  the  guano,  after  a  day's  busy 
fishing,  to  assemble  in  line,  an  old  patriarch  of 
the  tribe  taking  the  lead,  the  grown  male  birds 
leading  the  van  and  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  the 
females  and  the  young  birds  occupying  the  cen- 
tre of  the  column.  As  they  stand  erect  on  their 
legs  to  the  height  of  full  three  feet,  all  with 
similar  plumage,  and  all  moving  their  flippers 
like  arms,  they  bear  a  close  resemblance,  at  a 
short  distance,  to  a  body  of  Liliputian  soldiers  on 
a  march.  Their  flesh  is  a  mass  of  blubber,  quite 
uneatable,  but  the  sailors  killed  them  in  great 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  the  down,  and  for  the 
coarse  feathered  but  singularly  mottled  skins. 

That  seals  of  enormous  size  had  not  only  lat- 
terly, but  for  ages  past,  made  the  island  their 
abode,  was  evident  from  the  large  skins  thatwere 
found — as  large  as  those  of  a  moderately  sized 
ox — tough  and  entire  near  the  surface  of  the 
guano,  and  almost  rotten  fdr  beneath.  We  saw 
none  living  of  this  size  while  there,  but  very  often 
individuals  of  a  smaller  species  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  harbor,  but  they  were  too  wary 
to  allow  us  to  approach  them,  or  even  to  come 
within  reach  of  gunshot. 

In  digging  for  the  guano,  which  (I  may  ob- 
serve in  parenthesis)  was  so  exceedingly  pun- 
gent and  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils  and 
lungs  of  the  laborers  that  they  could  not  remain 
longer  than  a  minute  in  the  trenches  without  the 
blood  pouring  from  their  noses  and  mouths,  and 
the  eyeballs  becoming  of  a  fiery  red  color,  the  men 
found  evidence  of  the  landing  of  mariners  at  a 
distant  period.  Knives,  half  eaten  with  rust,  and 
pewter  platters  and  drinking-cups  of  ancient 
fashion,  were  frequently  found  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  On  one  occasion 
a  quantity  of  dried  herring-bones — the  herring  is 
a  fish  unknown  in  these  waters — were  disinterred, 
and  other  evidence  was  discovered,  that  some 
unfurtunate  mariners — perhaps  a  century  ago — 
had  landed  and  oaten  a  meal  on  this  island  ;  per- 
haps these  relics  were  the  only  vestiges  of  some 
unfortunate,  shipwrecked  seaman,  who  had  died 
in  this  desolate  region,  and  whose  flesh  and  bones 
had  gone  to  add  to  the  accumulation  of  guano  ! 
On  one  occasion  a  discovery  was  made  which 
led  to  a  general  stampede  from  tbo  ships  to  the 
shore  of  all  who  could  quit  the  vessels,  so  great 
was  the  curiosity  manifested.  A  rudely  con- 
structed deal  coffin  was  disinterred  from  the 
depth  of  full  forty  feet,  the  following  inscription 
still  legible  on  tne  lid  : 

"  Pete—  — andertrom. 

Timbermann, 

Skip   Van  Der — 

0—  17—  la—    4 

Ac 4—." 

Many  of  the  letters  were  entirely  obliterated, 
but  enough  remained  to  inform  us  that  the  Tim- 
bermann, or  carpenter,  whoso  name  was  Peter — 
something,  had  died  on  board  a  Dutch  vessel 
sometime  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
had  been  buried  in  the  guano  when  the  accumu- 
lation was  much  less  than  it  was  at  the  time 
when  the  discovery  was  made  of  its  value  as  a 
fertilizing  agent. 

Sometimes,  to  diversify  the  scene,  and  while 
away  the  weary  time,  parties  would  go  ashore  on 
the  mainland,  though  the  landing  was  accom- 
panied with  danger,  and  more  than  one  boat's 
crew  perished  in  the  attempt,  while  we  lay  in  the 
harbor.  Once  landed,  a  sterile  pros])cct  met  the 
view.  Nothing  but  sand,  sand,  stretching  for 
weary  miles  in  every  direction  from  seaward.  It 
was  said  that  green  and  fertile  oases  were  to  bo 
found  scattered  far  apart,  some  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior— the  site  of  krails  of  the  Hottentots,  who 


roamed  from  one  oasis  to  another,  as  the  means 
of  existence  were  consumed — what  a  miserable 
existence;  and  yet,  doubtless,  thcfe  miserable 
specimens  of  humanity  were  patriotically  at- 
tached to  their  native  soil,  and  considered  it  the 
happiest  spot  in  the  world. 

One  day  a  party  of  these  Hottentots,  consist- 
ing of  males,  females  and  children,  visited  the 
coast,  and  were  easily  persuaded  to  come  on 
board  the  ships.  They  had,  doubtless,  heard  by 
some  means,  in  their  distant  abodes,  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white  men  to  their  coast,  and  curios- 
ity, and  perhaps  the  hope  of  gain,  though  they 
had  nothing  to  dispose  of,  had  tempted  them  to 
visit  the  strangers.  They  were  a  contented,  do- 
cile, timid  race,  meaning  no  harm  and  anticipat- 
ing none.  Thus  they  were  readily  induced  to 
visit  the  vessels,  though,  perchance,  not  one 
among  them  had  seen  a  ship  before.  A  single 
individual  might  have  trusted  him?elf,  unarmed, 
amongst  them.  I  have  always  found  that  harm- 
less savages  will  fearlessly  trust  themselves 
among  strangers,  while  fear  and  distrust  are  al- 
ways manifested  by  cruel  and  treacherous  races. 

Our  visitors  were  very  small  specimens  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  queerest  looking  objects  to  bo 
found  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  tallest 
among  them  did  not  exceed  five  feet  in  height. 
Their  natural  color  appeared  to  be  a  dark  olive, 
but  their  bodies  were  so  completely  incrusted 
with  dirt  that  they  were  actually  many  shades 
darker;  their  heads  small  and  conical  in  shape, 
with  receding  foreheads  aiid  a  crown  that  ap- 
proached to  a  peak  ;  their  necks  were  remarkably 
small  and  scraggy,  even  for  their  small  heads, 
and  their  arms  and  legs  were  skinny  and  slender, 
while  their  bodies  were  large  in  proportion.  A 
few  scanty,  undressed  fox-skins  comprised  their 
sole  attire.  The  hair  on  their  heads — if  hair  it 
could  bo  termed — stood  in  little  woolly  tufts, 
tightly  rolled  up,  and,  apparently,  if  it  had  been 
unrolled,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Their  features  were  small,  with  the  exception  of 
a  largo  mouth — but  not  remarkably  thick  lips — 
well  furnished  with  black  teeth.  The  expression 
of  their  countenances  was  like  that  of  a  grinning 
baboon's,  and  their  language  the  oddest  jargon 
ever  uttered  by  human  organs  of  speech  ;  resem- 
bling the  clacking  of  a  barn-yard  fowl  with  a 
bad  cold  and  afflicted  with  hoarseness,  calling 
her  chickens  together,  more  than  anything  else  I 
can  think  of 

They  gladly  and  gratefully  accepted  of  any- 
thing we  offered  them.  Articles  of  clothing 
worn  to  rags  were  received  with  manifestations 
of  delight,  and  immediately  donned.  Scraps  of 
fat  pork  were  greedily  eaten,  almost  bolted,  with- 
out undergoing  the  process  of  mastication,  rura 
was  gulped  down  with  manifest  avidity,  without 
dilution  with  water;  but  there  was  no  attempt 
made  by  any  one,  as  is  too  often  the  practice 
of  savages,  to  appropriate  to  himself  even 
the  slightest  article  which  was  not  given  to  him, 
however  much  its  possession  was  coveted.  We 
made  one  among  them,  who  appeared  to  exercise 
the  authority  of  a  chief,  superlatively  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  cast-off  marine  uniform,  with 
worsted  epaulets.  The  poor  fellow  danced  and 
screamed  in  the  excess  of  his  delight,  and  after 
all  had  partaken  of  a  feast  of  biscuit,  meat  and 
rum,  such  as,  perhaps,  they  had  never  before  en- 
joyed, we  put  them  ashore,  some  of  us  going  with 
them  to  look  at  the  temporary  accommodations 
they  had  provided  for  themselves.  These  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more  than  a  hole  scooped  out 
in  the  sand — the  sand  thus  procured  being  hanked 
up  to  windward,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the 
chill  blasts — and  a  fire  of  dried  seaweed  kindled 
in  front.  There  they  laid  at  night  on  the  bare 
sand,  only  covered  from  the  weather  with  the 
scanty  skins  which  composed  their  attire  during 
the  day.  They  remained  a  week  on  the  coast, 
during  which  period  we  became  excellent  friends, 
and  they  left  us  loaded  with,  to  them,  valuable 
presents,  though  to  us  they  were  articles  that 
were  perfectly  useless. 

We  remained  at  this  dreary  place  six  weary 
weeks,  during  which  period  our  captain  settled 
many  differences,  his  word  being  unchangeable, 
like  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  he 
also  framed  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  future 
government  of  tho  community,  to  which  all  sub- 
sequent traders  were  bound  to  conform.  The 
authority  was  vested  in  five  captains,  who  mot  at 
a  council  board.  Those  were  elected  by  their 
peers,  and  another  election  made  when  the  de- 
parture of  any  one  of  tho  bo.ard  rendered  such  a 
proceeding  necessary. 

A  few  days  before  we  left  the  island  an  awful 
shipwreck  occurred,  though  not  a  breath  of  wind 
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was  blowing  at  the  time.  A  lai-ge  ship  of  seven 
hundred  tons  set  sail  witti  a  full  cargo  of  guano. 
Tlie  wind,  such  as  it  was,  died  away  just  as  she 
readied  the  reef  which  served  as  a  breakwater  to 
the  continuous  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and  rendered 
the  harbor  comparatively  smooth,  or  a  landina; 
would  have  been  impossible  at  any  time.  The 
unfortunate  vessel  drifted  with  the  swell  on  to  a 
reef  on  tho  mainland,  exposed  to  the  full  sweep 
of  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean.  The  crew  got  out 
the  boats  and  attempted  to  tow  the  ship  out  of 
danger,  but  without  tho  slightest  avail.  As  soon 
as  her  perilous  position  was  noted  by  the  vessels 
in  the  harbor,  a  score  of  well  manned  boats  were 
despatched  to  the  rescue,  but  she  was  fast  on  tho 
reef,  on  her  broadside,  with  the  sea  breaking  over 
her  mastheads,  before  the  foremost  boat  reached 
the  spot.  To  save  the  crew  was  hopeless. 
Every  man  on  board  perished,  and  before  night 
not  a  vestige  of  the  gallant  ship,  except  a  fow 
broken  spars  and  timbers,  was  to  be  seen.  The 
boats  sent  to  tho  rescue  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger.  Tho  crews,  who  pulled  with  all 
their  might,  could  scarcely  keep  clear  of  the  reefs, 
se  heavy  was  the  swell  of  the  sea.  Two  boats — • 
one  belonging  to  an  Knglish  barque,  tho  other  to 
an  American  ship,  tho  only  one  in  the  harbor — 
whose  crewi!,  actuated  by  feelings  of  hnmanity, 
liad  approached  too  near  the  doomed  ship,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  some  of  the  crew,  were  driven  on 
to  the  reef,  and  the  unfortunate  though  gallant 
men  on  board  were  lost  in  their  vain  efforts  to 
help  their  fellow-creatures  in  distress.  It  was  a 
sad,  heart-rending  sight  to  watch  the  vessel  go  to 
pieces ;  to  know  that,  one  by  one,  the  crow  were 
perishing,  after  having  overcome  the  perils  of  the 
loading,  and  but  an  hour  ago  flushed  with  hope 
at  the  idea  of  soon  being  at  home  once  more, 
without  being  able  to  afi'ord  them  the  slightest 
assistance.  It  taught  a  lesson,  never  to  put  to 
sea  from  the  harbor  unless  a  breeze  were  blowing 
of  force  sufficient  to  allow  the  vessel  to  be  kept 
under  proper  guidance. 

Although  the  island  of  Ichaboo  lies  but  very 
few  degrees  to  the  southward  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  the  climate,  during  the  early  morning 
and  afcer  sunset,  is  chilly  and  disagreeable,  and 
it  is  never  warm,  even  during  the  day,  when 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Days  and  days  oc- 
cur when  the  swell  sets  in  from  seaward  with 
such  violence  as  to  render  communication  be 
tween  the  ships  and  the  shore  impossible.  On 
such  occasions  the  laborers  on  shore,  each  gang 
having  a  foreman  appointed  from  among  them- 
selves, and  a  mate  from  the  ships  by  which  they 
are  hired,  to  act  as  a  chief,  pursue  their  labors  as 
usual,  provisions  enough  being  kept  on  shore,  in 
anticipation  of  such  occurrences,  and  when  again 
the  boats  are  enabled  to  load,  the  accumulated 
bags  are  tumbled  on  board  quickly.  The  har- 
bor is  a  place  of  dangerous  anchorage  on  these  oc- 
casions. Ships  are  constantly  drifting  and  get- 
ting athwarthawse  of  each  other,  and  the  watch 
and  the  labor  of  the  ship's  crews  is  incessant, 
night  and  day. 

When  we  stood  out  to  sea  and  obtained  a  fair 
view  of  the  island,  we  were  astonished  at  the  vast 
difference  in  its  appearance  since  we  first  sighted 
it,  so  great  had  been  the  quantity  of  guano  re- 
moved during  the  six  weeks.  In  less  than  four 
months  afterward,  we  heard  it  was  reduced  to  a 
level  sand-bank — not  a  particle  of  the  manure  to 
be  seen  on  its  surface. 

Three  weeks  of  fine  weather,  with  a  tolerably 
fine  breeze,  bore  us  back  to  our  old  cruising 
ground,  greatly  to  our  delight,  much  and  sorely 
as  we  had  grumbled  in  former  days,  at  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  station. 

<     ^M^      > 

aiARSHFlELD. 

Daniel  Webster's  late  residence  lies  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  coast,  next  to  Boston  from 
Plymouth.  As  all  men  know,  it  is  called  iVIarsb- 
fiold.  It  was  formerly  called  Thomas'  Farm, 
containing  some  thousands  of  acres.  The  man- 
sion house  is  a  plain,  what  is  called  gambreled 
building,  and  in  many  of  its  details  remains  as  its 
great  master  lefc  it.  Here  is  his  fine  iibrar}', 
with  his  books  and  pictures  as  he  had  them  ar- 
ranged when  he  died.  Hero  also  is  his  hunting- 
room,  with  his  fishing  tackle  and  bis  sea  clothes, 
old  slouched  hat,  and  his  sailors'  boots  and 
jacket.  It  is  told  how  he  delighted  to  go  alone 
on  the  great  deep  and  hold  converse  with  wind 
and  wave,  and  talk  with  the  thunders  as  if  they 
were  his  elder  brothers.  At  Dartmouth  College, 
failing  to  obtain  some  coveted  prize,  he  took 
the  ordinary  diploma,  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  say- 
ing to  the  students  arouad  him,  ''  JMy  industry 
may  make  me  a  great  man,  hut  this  miserable 
parchment  caunot."  This  was  the  text  of  which 
his  whole  life  was  the  sermon — Correspondence 
of  the  Presbt/terian. 

• <    m»m    * 

He  who  knows  nothing,  doubts  nothing. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

The  Foio'otteii  Bride  of  Cliarles  11. 

BY    WILLIAM    li.    OLIVER. 

A  wide,  rambling  old  house,  at  the  Hague,  is 
an  object  of  architecture  often  found  there  ;  but 
mu.st  be  studied  well  to  be  appreciated.  Its 
broad,  bare  staircases,  its  halls  with  all  soits  of 
hide-and-seek  corners  ;  its  snug,  low-browed 
room,  full  of  massive  old  furniture, — large  and 
airy,  and  well  lighted,  but  somehow  e.Kceedingly 
dull,  especially  after  the  dinner  hourhad  passed  ; 
all  suggestive  of  the  past,  but  weaving  links  with 
tho  present,  all  belong  to  Glenraore. 

A  broad  plat  of  ground,  laid  out  Dutch  fash- 
ion, with  its  old-world  plants  and  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  trim  parterres,  just  as  they  had  been 
arranged  fifty  years  before,  and  planted  round 
the  wall  with  dwarf  trees,  was  in  the  height  of 
its  blossoming,  and  filled  with  birds  of  every 
Iiue. 

A  rare  old  place  indeed  :  and  when  a  wander- 
ing stranger  came  to  its  depth  of  shade,  what 
wonder  that,  having  no  home  nor  abiding  place, 
and  driven  from  tho  inheritance  to  which  people 
denied  his  right,  he  was  fain  to  turn  aside  from 
tho  weary  path  he  had  boon  travelling,  and  find 
rest  in  its  summer  shelter  ! 

Olcnmore  was  its  fanciful  name,  and  fair  Lucy 
Walters  its  reigning  queen.  A  queen  she  might 
well  be ;  fur  the  wanderer  was  Cliarles  Stuart, 
and  ere  he  had  been  at  Glenmore  a  single  month, 
there  were  love  passages  between  the  two,  that 
told  how  dear  were  the  twain  to  each  other. 

Lucy  Walters  was  of  Welsh  descent — beautiful 
and  attractive,  but  uneducated.  She  dwelt  at 
Glenmore  with  a  relative  of  her  mother ;  and 
Mrs.  Ashburne,  a  woman  of  little  understanding, 
encouraged  the  intimacy  she  should  have  for- 
bidden. 

The  prince,  madly  in  love,  and  with  the  incon- 
siderateness  of  a  youth  barely  twenty,  was  foolish 
enough  to  go  through  with  the  form  of  a  mar- 
riage with  pretty  Lucy  Walters.  Foolish  !  be- 
cause no  combination  of  circumstances  could 
ever  make  her  a  suitable  wife  for  Charles  Stuart ; 
and  the  mad  passion  which  had  prompted  the 
ceremony  was  for  an  object  utterly  incapable  of 
fixing  his  wandering  mind. 

Lucy  was  a  wife  and  a  mother,  but  the  husband 
and  father  was  away,  learning  new  lessons  in  love 
from  the  fair  daughters  of  France,  while  she  sat, 
lonely  and  abandoned  by  him  she  loved  and 
trusted,  in  the  solitude  of  Glenmore. 

The  first  months  of  the  Kestoration  had 
passed.  Charles  II.,  seated  on  his  throne,  was 
the  same  easy,  careless  being,  as  ho  had  been 
while  a  wanderer  on  the  continent.  Among  the 
most  highly-favored  inmates  of  the  court,  was  a 
boy  who  had  been  trained  in  regal  splendor — 
who  had,  says  Macaulay,  "been  invited  to  put  on 
his  hat  in  the  presence  chamber,  while  Howards 
and  Seymours  stood  uncovered  ;  and  who,  when 
foreign  princes  died,  had  mourned  for  them  in  the 
long  purple  cloak  which  only  royalty  was  per- 
mitted to  wear." 

The  boy's  name  was  James  Crofts  ;  but  this 
name  was  early  merged  in  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  which  he  received  on  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Scott,  the  heiress  of  that  noble  house. 
From  this  time,  the  youth  went  on,  gathering 
honors  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa.  Titles 
and  dignities  were  poured  out  in  regal  profusion 
upon  him,  and  he  was  not,  at  least,  to  be  blamed, 
under  all  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him, 
if  he  deemed  himself  a  truly  royal  prince. 

Others  took  up  the  tale,  and  people  believed 
it;  and  the  young  Duke  of  Monmouth  (his  Eng- 
lish title)  was  praised,  caressed,  almost  wor- 
shipped. Kot  as  his  father  had  been,  —  by 
mountain  cottagers  and  serving  men,  the  poor, 
the  unlearned  and  the  simple,  who  bowed  in 
reverence  before  the  wanderer. 

Monmouth's  popularity  was  among  different 
people — courtiers  who  loved  the  glittering  show 
in  which  he  dwelt,  and  sought  to  catch  some 
portion  of  his  reflected  greatness.  These  were 
his  satellites  ;  and  to  them  the  question  of  his 
royal  birth  was  rarely  thought  of — never  doubted 
— and  in  connection  with  this  undoubting  con- 
viction, was  no  thought  of  the  maternal  relation 
of  one  like  Lucy  Walters. 

But  in  that  tar-off  land,  where  no  tender  mis- 
sive ever  came  to  remind  her  of  the  wealth  of 
youthful  love  which  she  had  wasted  upon  one 
who  was  careless  of  the  boon,  Lucy  Walters 
pined  away  the  weary,  weary  days.  Time  was, 
when  the  wandering  prince  had  promised  she 
should  share  the  throne  which  then  seemed  afar 


off    and   distant.      Time   was,    when   the   only 

throne  she  coveted  was  his  loving  heart;  and 

when  Mrs.  Ashburne  begged  her  lo  demand  her 

rights,  she  would  meekly  declare  that  she  had  no 

will   but  his  whom  she  loved.     Her  love  vould 

have  been  like  the  Italian  girl's — 

•*  The  same 
In  hushed  de.spair,  iu  open  shame. 
She  woulil  have  rather  bi-en  a  slave, 

Iu  tears,  in  bondaj^e,  by  ilia  side, 
Tlian  shared  in  all,  if  wauling  liim. 

This  world  had  power  to  give  beyide  I" 

Still  when  a  dim  whisper  came  to  her  from 
tlie  court  of  Charles  If.,  and  she  heard  of  the 
gay  daring  of  the  son — the  king's  son— /(«•  son, 
a  wild  longing  to  present  lierself  to  their  eyes 
would  come  stealing  over  her,  and  she  would  re- 
solve to  dare  all  for  love. 

One  treasure  she  had  preserved  like  her  life. 
It  was  tho  contract  of  her  marriage  with  Charles 
Stuart.  An  ebony  box  lliat  held  it,  was  her 
companion  by  night  and  day.  Clasped  to  her 
bosom  while  she  slept,  she  woke  to  gaze  upon  the 
treasured  words,  as  if  to  assuio  herself  that  it 
was  not  all  a  dream;  as  if  to  bring  back  those 
blissful  days,  when,  clinging  fondly  to  his  side, 
she  walked  with  Charles  through  the  old-fash- 
ioned garden,  or  sat  by  him  in  the  long,  wide 
gallery,  unwitting  of  the  future,  and  caring  noth- 
ing for  the  queenly  dignity  with  which  the  boy 
prince  was  promising  to  invest  her.  Now,  that 
a  faint  murmur  came  to  her  ear  of  another  love, 
another  queen,  all  the  disappointed  and  long 
desolated  heart  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  bitter 
wrong.  Life  was  growing  weary,  and  the  woman- 
heart  was  waxing  desperate. 

One  night  wlien  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  iu 
the  plenitude  of  his  popularity,  had  arrived  in 
London  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  city  was 
ringing  with  the  event.  Bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions, and  the  peal  of  bells,  were  only  a  part  of 
tlie  demonstrations,  and  Monmouth  received 
them  as  his  due — as  due  to  his  royalty — to  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  British  throne. 

Among  the  crowd,  whoso  sea  of  eager  and 
upturned  faces  expressed  all  that  tho  most  de- 
votid  loyalty  could  speak,  was  a  woman's  earnest 
face;  its  gaze  fixed  upon  one  object,  apparently 
regardless  of  all  others.  When  the  crowd  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  in  their  noisy  adulation,  she 
alone  stood  firm  and  immovable.  The  gl.ance 
of  those  eager  eyes,  clear,  piercing  and  deeply 
searching,  never  wavered  ;  and  ye',  had  one  been 
quite  near  her,  he  might  have  seen  that  they  were 
full  of  crushed  tears.  She  caught  hold  of  a 
railing  to  keep  herself  from  falling,  when  she 
was  quite  near  the  object  of  all  this  adulation  ; 
and  then  her  eyes  again  scanned  him  deeply.  It 
was  too  much  for  her  strength,  apparently,  for 
she  fell  heavily  to  tho  ground.  Monmouth,  with 
that  attention  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  which 
was  tho  secret  of  his  popularity,  stepped  towards 
her,  and,  with  his  sword,  kept  back  tho  populace 
from  trampling  on  her. 

Ho  raised  her  in  his  own  arms,  and  bore  her 
to  a  door-step  near.  His  breath  was  on  her 
cheek,  his  voice  in  her  ear,  tenderly  inquiring  if 
she  was  hurt.  His  tones  were  soft  and  respect- 
ful, and  penetrated  t'ne  heart  of  the  listener. 

She  revived  under  the  gentle  touch,  and  sud- 
denly threw  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"My  Jamie!  my  own  Jamie!"  burst  from 
her  lips,  "  my  darling  !  look  at  me  !  I  am  the 
mother  of  Jamie  Crofts." 

And  as  if  that  name  woke  up  all  the  lingering 
tenderness  of  a  mother's  fondest  love,  she  kis<ed 
the  proud  cheek  over  and  over  again. 

"  Hush  !  my  good  woman.  Let  me  take  you 
away  from  this  excitement.  You  are  confused 
by  the  crowd." 

"  No,  no  !  You  are  my  son,  and  I  will  never 
again  leave  you," 

Monmouth  pitied  the  poor  insane  woman,  as 
he  thought  her  ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  lose  with 
a  maniac,  when  the  populace  were  loudly  calling 
for  him  to  appear ;  and  he  committed  her  to  the 
care  of  a  person  whom  he  instructed  to  treat  her 
tenderly.  In  a  moment  she  drew  out  the  little 
ebony  box  from  her  bosom,  and  placed  it  in  his 
hand. 

"Read  it!"  she  said,  in  a  tone  such  as  one 
would  use  in  pleading  for  a  life.  "  Read  it,  and 
then  you  will  not  cast  me  off  so  lightly." 

Monmouth  opened  it  and  read.  It  was  the 
marriage  certi'icate  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
and  Lucy  Walters. 

"  And  you  are ." 

He  was  not  answered,  for  the  woman  had 
fallen  down  in  a  fainting  fit,  that,  for  hours, 
seemed  like  death  itself. 

When  she  awoke,  it  was  far  past  dawn.  She 
lay  on  a  couch  in  a  superb  room,  surrounded  by 


all  the  appliances  of  luxury  ;  but  what  were 
these  to  that  yearning  heart?  M:inmouth  him- 
self watched  her  alone.  Ho  drew  near  the  couih 
when  he  saw  that  she  had  recovered,  and  ])ress- 
ing  into  her  hand  the  ebony  box,  he  told  licr, 
gently  and  tenderly,  all  that  had  happened  since 
this  ])oor,  insufficient  contract  had  been  lying  in 
her  bosom.  The  sweet  temper  and  benevolent 
heart  of  Monmouth  would  not  permit  him  to 
treat  her  otherwise,  although  his  pride  rebelled 
against  owning  her  publicly  as  his  mother. 

"  I  will  go  back,  my  son,"  she  said,  weeping 
— and  those  tears  alone  saved  her  life  and  reason  ; 
"  I  will  go  back  to  the  solitary  bcuse  at  the 
Hague,  and  bury  all  my  hopes  and  all  my  .sor- 
rows there,  if  I  can.  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  simple 
woman — unable  to  comprehend  why  this  contract 
should  be  b.-'oken.  But  one  thing  I  know:  if 
Charles  Stuart  was  not  my  husband,  you  arc  my 
sou — my  own  beautiful,  and  they  tell  me  jou 
are  the  beautiful  and  well  beloved.  Answcrme. 
Am  I  not  your  mother?" 

"  Before  God,  I  believe  you  are,  but " 

"  I  see,  I  see  !  There  can  be  no  true  bond, 
you  would  saj',  between  us !  O,  that  your  father 
had  hceii  but  a  poor  goatherd  on  my  native 
Welsh  mountains  !  Then  I  could  have  owned 
my  son,  and  he  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of 
me." 

"  Mother,  dear  mother  I " 

"  0,  that  sound  !  How  my  soul  has  been  thirst- 
ing for  years  to  hear  it !" 

"  And  yon  skill  hear  it!  But  think,  dearest 
mother,  this  is  not  the  place  for  you,  who  have 
lived  so  quietly.  Return,  as  you  proposed,  and 
remember,  I  will  do  all  that  a  son  may  do,  in 
my  case.  I  will  visit  you  always,  when  possible, 
and  ever  think  of  you  with  love  and  sympathy." 
"  Kiss  me,  James.  Let  me  be  near  you  for 
one  day  more,  and  then  I  go  to  await  the  fulfil- 
ment of  your  promise." 

"  Mother,  I  swear  to  fulfil  it !"  And  he  did. 
A  tow  days  afterwards,  a  lady,  richly  clad,  was 
borne  on  board  a  ship,  and  attended  by  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  his  -vyife,  the  heiress  of  the 
noble  house  of  Buccleuch,  whose  relative  and 
friend  she  was  said  to  be.  There  was  an  affec- 
tionate parting ;  the  lady  bestowing  weeping 
caresses,  that  were  warmly  returned. 

For  years,  the  old  house  at  the  Hague  was  the 
scene  of  the  promised  visits,  but  English  ground 
never  again  was  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  Lucy 
Walters. 


SAVING. 

The  origin  of  wealth  is  in  a  moral  feeling — 
self  denial.  "Here  is  something  I  will  consume 
or  throw  away — I  will  take  care  of  it,  store  it  up 
for  the  future  use  of  myself  or  others."  The 
man  who  first  said  and  acted  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  u  virtue  upon  earth.  The  savings  of 
each  man  are  a  difiusive  blessing  to  all,  and 
therefore,  so  far,  frugality  is  a  thing  which  all 
may  and  ought  to  applaud.— Philadelphia  Eve- 
niiH]  Journal. 
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SLEIGHING    m   IIAY34ARKET   SQUARE,   BOSTON. 


SLEIGHING  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

The  stnidest  and  soberest  people  in  creation 
have  tlieir  moments  of  excitement ;  the  gravest 
men  will  perpetrate  jokes  on  an  occasion,  and 
the  moodiest  of  poets  sometimes  write  the  funni- 
est of  versos.  Our  good  people  are  proverbial 
for  long  faces.  We  have  been  gibed  at  by  for- 
eigners for  our  excessive  gravity.  They  say  we 
go  through  a   contra  dance  as  if  we  were  doing 

Eenance  ;  and  that  a  wedding  with  us  is  so  much 
ke  a  funeral,  that  there  is  no  fun  in  it.  Some- 
thing of  truth  there  is  in  these  a.ssertions.  If  we 
have  survived  the  Puritan's  horror  of  all  sorts  of 
merry-making,  if  we  have  balls,  theatres,  operas, 
pic-nics,  and  various  junketing  festivities,  the 
forefathers  have  stamped  their  stern  expression 
on  many  of  the  countenances  of  their  descend- 
ants. But  that  this  rigidity  never  thaws  is  un- 
true ;  and  at  no  season  is  it  more  completely 
relaxed  than  in  our  great  northern  Carnival — 
gleighing-tinie.  No  matter  what  the  weather 
may  he — even  if,  as  lately,  the  mercury  tumbles 
down  to  eighteen  degrees  below  zero,  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  people  to  man  and  woman 


the  cutters,  pungs,  big  sleighs,  stage  sleighs,  and 
every  craft  that  goes  on  runners.  A  fall  of  snow 
sends  the  blood  of  Boslonians  dancing  through 
every  vein,  and  breeds  a  fever  in  the  blood  of 
age.  Old  and  young  participate  in  the  genial 
excitement  which  defies  the  blasts  of  winter, 
and  extorts  enjoyment  out  of  the  very  severity 
of  the  climate.  The  last  fall  of  snow  set  every- 
body in  and  about  Boston  wild.  The  croakers 
had  begun  to  predict  that  the  winter  would  pass 
without  the  usual  sports  of  the  road  ;  but  their 
prophecies  were  set  at  naught  quite  as  early  as  we 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Our  artist,  Mr.  Homer, 
has  faithfully  executed  the  commission  we  gave 
him  to  furnish  us  with  two  original  pictures  rep- 
resenting scenes  in  sleighing  time,  and  the  result 
is  before  us.  The  first  sketch,  and  a  very  spir- 
ited one  it  is,  was  made  in  Haymarket  Square, 
and  shows  us  life  on  the  snow  in  that  busy  local- 
ity. The  teamsters  have  caught  the  infection, 
and  are  crowding  their  big  horses  as  close  np  to 
2.40  as  that  style  of  horse-flesh  permits.  Seated 
on  the  extremity  of  the  stout  plank  braced  in  the 
bars  of  their  sleds,  they  are  absolutely  racing,  in 


violation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city  fathers. 
The  jolly  fellow  with  a  pung  load  of  pigs  is 
coming  through  the  square  at  a  terrific  rate,  the 
betting  of  the  outsiders  being  in  his  favor,  while 
the  drivers  of  the  wood  sleda  are  making  them 
fairly  fly  over  the  icy  snrface,to  the  horror  of  the 
policeman  on  the  side,  who,  as  he  witnesses  the 
illegal  sport,  vainly  seeks  to  anest  the  arrowy 
flight  of  the  offenders,  and  is  quite  unable  to 
-"  spot  "  or  identify  them.  The  second  picture  is 
no  less  exciting,  though  it  gives  us  a  different 
style  of  merry-makers.  The  locality  will  be 
readily  recognized  as  the  square  in  front  of  the 
great  Cattle  Fair  Hotel  in  Brighton,  which,  with 
its  extensive  outbuildings,  is  delineated  in  the 
distance.  The  horses  in  the  sleighs  in  front  are 
making  the  snow  fly  at  a  tremendous  rate,  being 
good  ones  to  go  and  well  handled.  Wc  can  al- 
most hear  the  "tintinnabulation  of  the  bells — 
bells — bells,"  as  Poe  sings,  and  the  merry  kngh- 
ter  ringing  a  musical  accompaniment  of  the 
sleighers.  The  Cattle  Fair  Hotel  is  a  grand 
rendezvous  in  sleighing  time.  The  extensive 
sheds  and  stables,  and  the  square,  are  sometimes 


completely  filled  with  sleighs,  while  the  owners 
and  lessees  are  within,  enjoying  those  suppers  for 
which  the  hotel  is  so  far-famed.  The  road,  cither 
over  the  Milldam,  or  through  Roxbnry  and 
Brookline,  is  always  a  favorite  drive  when  tho 
ground  is  in  good  condition.  The  scene,  even 
in  winter,  is  varied  and  pleasing,  and  the  dis- 
tance about  right  to  traverse  with  a  fast  horse, 
without  getting  absolutely  congealed  in  perform- 
ing. From  Brighton  home  to  Boston,  the  route 
is  usually  through  Cambridge,  with  another  halt 
at  Porter's,  known  to  every  one  who  ever  drew  a 
rein  over  a  horse,  and  quite  as  famous  as  Lef 
Snedeker  on  Long  Island,  The  entire  route  we 
have  sketched,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  is  alive 
with  sleighs,  keeping  up  a  perpetual  jingle,  with 
frequent  dashes  for  the  lead.  The  msh  down 
the  hill  into  the  square  is  like  the  struggle  at  the 
"finish"  on  the  Long  Island  coarse.  It  is  all 
wild  but  good  humored  excitement,  and  a  defeat 
in  a  brush  is  borne  with  perfect  equanimity.  It 
seems  to  be  an  established  law  of  the  road  there, 
barring  the  occurrence  of  foul  driving,  ihiit  no 
one  shall  lose  his  temper  in  sleighing  time. 


SLEiaHINQ    ON   THE   ROAD,   BRIGHTON,   NEAR   BOSTON. 
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MASSACHUSEITS  HOSPITAL. 

The  accompanying  view  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
M'Lean  St.,  Boston,  was  drawn 
expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Waud 
and  engraved  by  Marsh,   from  a 

fihotograph  by  Whipple  &  Black. 
C  stands  on  a  lot  of  four  acres  on 
the  borders  of  the  Charles  River, 
at  the  west  part  of  the  city.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1811.  It  is 
one  of  the  noblest,  best-endowed 
and  best-furnished  institutions  ot 
the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
This  magnificent  structure  is  built 
of  Chelra-sford  granite,  and  is  274 
feet  in  length  by  .54  in  breadth, 
with  a  portico  in  front  of  eight 
Ionic  columns.  Unlike  many  of 
our  beautiful  public  buildings, 
which  are  so  crowded  by  others  as 
present  no  satisfactory  point  of 
view,  the  hospital  may  be  seen 
from  a  great  many  points,  and  al- 
ways appears  to  advantage.  Con- 
nected with  the  building  in  the 
rear  is  a  kitchen  and  laundry  of 
the  most  approved  construction. 
The  whole  interior  is  arranged 
according  to  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem, and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness 
visible  throughout.  Wealthy  in- 
valids frequently  resort  to  it,  pay- 
ing  for  the  accommodations 
appropriated  to  such  patients,  be- 
cause they  can  bo  better  cared  for 
here  than  in  their  own  homes. 
The  grounds  are  decorated  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
laid  out  in  gravel  walks  for  those 
patients  who  are  able  to  take  out- 
door exercise.  The  medical  stafi 
embraces  the  first  surgeons  and 
physicians  of  the  city.  This  in- 
stitution has  found  many  munifi- 
cent friends  and  patrons  in  Massachusetts,  and 
has  a  very  large  and  increasing  capital,  whicli 
has  established  it  on  the  firmest  basis. 


MASSACHUSETTS   GENERAL   HOSPITAL,   m'lEAN   STREET,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


SCENE   IN   THE    "CORSICAN  BROTHERS." 

The  dramatic  tableau  on  this  page  was  drawn 
for  us  by  Mr.  Champney,  and  represents  the  fa- 
mous duel  scene  in  the  last  act  of  the  "  Corsican 
Brothers,"  as  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
The  twin  brothers,  Fabien  and  Oscar  dei  Franchi, 
are  admirably  presented  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Daven- 
port, and  the  Chevalier  de  Chateau-Renaud  by 
Mr.  E.  Adams.  Between  these  two  a  fatal  duel 
with  small  swords  forms  the  catastroplie  of  the 
drama.  At  the  Boston  Theatre  this  combat  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  passages  in  the  piece, 
Mr.  Davenport  and  his  antagonist  exhibiting 
such  splendid  swordsmanship  that  the  spectators 
are  affected,  and  sit  breathless  as  if  witnesses  of 
an  actual  duel  a  Foutrance.  Mr.  Barry  has 
brought  out  the  play  in  the  most  splendid  and 
complete  manner,  the  unrivalled  capacities  of  his 
stage  affording  the  amplest  opportunity  for  the 


display  ot  scenery  and  decorations.  The  Hall 
in  the  Corsican  Chateau,  the  interior  of  the 
Opera  House,  Paris,  during  a  masquerade  ball 
in  Carnival  time,  the  Glade  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontaineblcau,  are  marvels  of  scenic  art,  and, 
the  tableaux  grouped  in  connection  with  them,  are 
remarkably  effective.  The  play  is  founded  on 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  stories  of  that  most 
ingenious  of  story-tellers,  Alex.  Dumas,  senior. 
Nothing  exhibits  his  skill  more  strikingly  than 
the  success  with  which  he  has  employed  super- 
natural machinery  in  the  development  of  a  story 
of  modern  times.  Nearly  all  such  attempts  on 
the  part  of  writers  so  eminent  even  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  have  proved  failures,  but  Dumas  has  suc- 
ceeded in  mnking  us  accept  the  impossible  as 
probable.  The  leading  characters  are  two 
twin  brothers,  Corsicans,  who  are  born  connected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Siamese  twins.  The 
ligature  which  unites  them  is  separated  by  excis- 
ion, but  the  most  complete  moral  sympathy  con- 
tinues to  unite  them.  So  intimate  is  this  strange 
sympathy  that,  though  a  thousand  leagues  separ 


rate  them,  one  is  always  conscious  of  every 
important  event  that  is  occurring  to  the  other. 
This  is  made  manifest  to  the  audience  by  the 
opening  of  the  "  flat "  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stage,  and  the  presentation  of  a  scries  of  dra- 
matic tableaux.  Both  of  the  brothers  fall  in 
love  with  a  lady  who  visits  Corsica,  liut  Fabien 
dei  Franchi  suppresses  his  passion  in  favor  of 
his  brotlior  Oscar,  and  the  latter  leaves  Corsica 
for  Paris,  ostensibly  to  pursue  his  studies,  but 
really  to  follow  up  his  suit.  In  Paris  he  is  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  adventures,  and  drawn  into 
a  quarrel  with  the  Chevalier  de  Chateau-Renaud, 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  who  fights  him  and  kills 
him  in  the  forest  of  Fontaineblcau.  All  this  is 
distinctly  pictured  to  the  vision  of  the  other 
brother,  Fabien,  in  Corsica,  and  he  instantly  re- 
pairs to  France,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  avenge 
his  brother's  death.  He  encounters  Chateau-Re- 
naud on  the  very  spot  where  Oscar  has  fallen, 
and  forces  him  to  a  duel — the  encounter  alluded 
to  above.  After  fighting  a  long  while,  the  com- 
batants being  pretty  well  matched,  Chateau-Re- 


naud's  sword  breaks,  and  De  Momy,  one  of  tbo 
seconds,  rushes  forward,  exclaiming,  "  Gentle- 
men, this  duel  cannot  proceed.  The  sword  of 
Monsieur  de  Chateau-Renaud  is  broken — the 
arms  are  no  longer  equal."  Fabien  replies, 
"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  and  breaks  his  own 
sword  across  his  knee.  "Now,"  he  continues, 
"  they  are  equal.  Take  up  your  weapon,  sir,  and 
continue."  "  What !"  exclaims  De  Morny, 
"implacable?"  "  As  destiny — as  death,"  rej)lies 
Fabien  dei  Franchi.  The  seconds  then  bind 
the  broken  blades  to  the  combatant's  hands,  dur- 
ing which  Chateau-Renaud  says,  "  De  Morny,  I 
shall  be  killed.  In  a  week's  time  write  to  my 
mother-rtell  her  I  had  a  fall  from  a  horse.  In  a 
fortnight  after  write  to  her  that  I  am  dead. 
Were  she  to  loam  the  fatal  news  suddenly,  it 
would  kill  her."  "  There  is  yet  hope,"  said  Do 
Momy.  "  None — none,"  replies  Chateau-Re- 
naud. "Destiny  is  with  this  man.  Now,  sir,"  ho 
adds,  turning  to  Fabien,  "  when  yon  are  ready." 
"  I  am  always  ready,"  is  the  reply.  1"he  combat 
renewed,  Fabien  slays  his  brother's  murderer. 


DE  HORNT  (m.  V.  LINOHAM) 


CHATEAU-RENAUD   (e.  ADAMS).  FABIEN  (e.  L.  DAVENPORt). 

SCENE  FROM  "  THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS,"  AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 


VB,  METNASD  (f.  J.  HORTON) 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MUSINGS. 

BT  BEATKtCS  BURNETT. 

One  burning  sione  of  sapphire  light 

Can  lure  my  thoughts  astray  ; 
One  star  that  decks  the  brow  of  night 

Can  wake  my  wild  harp's  play. 

One  strain,  one  gentle  low-breathed  strain, 
Can  boar  my  charmed  thoughts  hence, 

One  glance  more  than  the  lengthened  chain 
Of  godlike  eloquence. 

One  stream  that  wantons  on  its  way, 
'.Midst  grass,  and  brake,  and  feu, 

Uath  oft  inspired  my  rustic  lay, 
And  filled  with  forms  the  glen. 

And  sun,  and  stars,  and  burning  strain, 

And  eyes  of  deathless  light, 
And  streams*  sweet  melody,  have  all 

A  pare  fadeless  delight. 

Words  oft  may  seem  a  mockery, 

When  passion  hath  control ; 
But  nature's  silent  voices  speak 

Unto  the  secret  soul. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

INDIAN    REVENGE. 

BY   MK9.   MARY   A.    DENISOS. 

"  0, 1  do  dote  so  on  Indians  !" 
So  suid  a  musical  little  voice,  as  Miss  Mar- 
gery Tracy  looked  over  a  book   of   beautiful 
engravings. 

"  So  what !"  exclaimed  a  silvery  headed  old 

man  who  sat  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  winter's  fire. 

"  Dote  on  Indians,  dear  grandpa  ;  they  look 

80  noble  here  in  their  richly  colored  robes,  their 

far3  and  their  feathers." 

"  Noble  !  the  blood  thirsty  rebels  !"  said  the 
old  man,  holding  out  one  arm  as  he  spoke  and 
striking  it  with  the  other,  "  that  and  this  and 
every  part  of  my  body,  in  fact,  is  scarred  by 
those  infernal  dogs.  Why,  look  here,  child," 
and  he  drew  the  white  locks  from  his  ample  fore- 
head, "  see  the  marks  of  their  scalping-knivcs ; 
they  left  me  for  dead  once,  and  came  near  hav- 
ing these  hairs  hanging  at  their  accursed  girdles." 
"Why,  grandpa!"  exclaimed  Margery,  draw- 
ing up  to  the  old  man,  "  is  it  possible  that  great 
white  mark  was  made  by  an  Indian  brave  V 

"  An  Indian  coward  !"  cried  the  veteran,  con- 
temptuously. "  Talk  about  their  bravery,  the 
stubborn  inborn  devils,  they  don't  know  what  it 
means.  The  courage  of  a  beast  is  all  they  have. 
My  patience,  girl,  if  you  had  seen  as  much  of  the 
Indians  as  I  have,  you'd  never  take  those 
creatures  of  the  painter's  imagination  to  be  the 
simon-pure  savage.  No,  no,  there's  a  difference. 
My  child,  I'll  tell  you  a  story  that  will  cure  you 
of  doting  on  Indians.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  I  had  many  a  bout  with  the  '  children  of  the 
forest,'  as  your  poets  call  them.  Now  there  was 
never  any  poetry  in  your  old  grandfather,  Mag- 
gie, little  one.  I  never  could  see  anything  beau- 
tiful in  their  hideous,  painted  faces,  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  they  killed  my,  only  brother,  and  I 
hated  the  whole  race. 

"  We  had  had  a  long  spell  of  peace  and  had 
become  tired  of  our  cabins  upon  Boone's  station. 
It  was  too  ea.sy  a  life  for  young  fellows,  simply 
gunning,  fishing,  sleeping  and  eating.  We 
weren't  like  the  mustachioed  gentry  of  the  pres- 
ent day — even  like  the  one  who  came  to  see 
you  last  night,  little  child,  though  he  is  a  better 
specimen  than  some.  We  couldn't  dress  up  in 
those  days  and  take  little  bits  of  paper  in  our 
hands  and  go  call  upon  the  pretty  ladies  and 
show  off  our  teeth  and  our  broadcloth  the  best 
part  of  the  day.  We  were  rough  men  in  our 
banting-frocks,  who  thought  a  good-sized  deer 
none  too  heavy  to  throw  over  our  shoulders  after 
we  had  run  him  down,  and  to  whom  other  dears 
were  as  fal)ulou8  as  myths. 

"  But,  as  I  tell  you,  we — there  were  four  of 
us — had  become  tired  of  idleness,  and  wanted 
another  bout  with  the  Indians.  So,  knowing 
that  a  party  had  stolen  some  horses,  and  that  they 
had  taken  their  way  to  Chilicothc,  we  set  out 
after  them  to  try  and  regain  the  booty  they  had 
taken.  Wo  reached  Cliilicothe  a  few  days  after- 
ward, and  fell  in  with  a  drove  of  horses  feeding 
in  the  rich  prairie.  Of  these  we  secured  six  and 
started  on  our  return.  Before  we  reached  the 
Ohio  a  storm  came  up.  The  heavens  grew  black 
with  clouds  and  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane. What  to  do  with  the  horses  we  could 
hardly  tell.  They  had  become  unmanageable 
and  wore  difficult  to  control.     The  river  was  so 


sv.'ollcn — its  waves  lashed  into  fury — that  we 
dared  not  venture  to  cross,  and  we  were  fearful 
of  being  pursued.  It  was  nearing  evening,  and 
we  could  just  find  our  way  back  to  the  hills, 
where,  after  hobbling  our  animals,  we  remained 
during  the  night.  It  was  an  awful  night.  The 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  the  lightning  blazed  from 
point  to  point,  and  the  thunder  seemed  to  crash 
and  break  against  the  sides  of  the  hills.  We 
wore  all  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  In 
the  morning  our  clothes  were  wet  and  we  had 
only  saved  our  powder  by  sleeping  on  it.  The 
wind,  however,  had  subsided,  and  we  tried  again 
to  get  our  horses  over  the  other  side.  It  was  in 
vain — the  creatures  resisted  every  attempt,  and 
we  were  driven  to  the  alternative  of  losing  our 
lives  or  losing  our  horses.  Of  course  we  chose 
the  latter,  and  selecting  each  of  us  one  of  the 
best,  we  made  for  the  falls. 

"  There  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  with 
u?,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  who  thought  we  had 
scarcely  had  adventure  enough,  so  he  proposed 
to  me  to  let  the  rest  go  on,  while  he  and  I  cap- 
tured two  splendid  bays.  We  turned  back,  ac- 
cordingly, and  came  the  first  thing  on  a  trail  of 
revengeful  Indians,  who  had  undoubtedly  been 
seeking  us  from  the  first.  My  dear  child,  if  j'ou 
had  seen  them  as  they  really  were,  their  faces 
streaked  with  black  and  yellow,  their  untanned 
blankets,  rough  leggius,  and  demoniac  faces,  you 
never  would  have  doted  on  them.  Willis,  the 
Kentuckian,  was  some  ways  ahead  of  me,  and 
by  some  unsuccessful  manoeuvre  fell  immedi- 
ately into  their  hands.  It  was  a  direful  siglit  to 
see  them  each  drive  with  his  heavy  club  at  the 
head  of  the  poor  fellow.  He  fell  instantly,  and 
they  scalped  him,  throwing  the  fresh,  bleeding 
skin  over  their  weapons  and  waving  it  in  my 
sight. 

"  I  was  on  a  splendid  horse.  They,  too,  were 
mounted  and  had  fleet  animals,  so  they  pursued 
me  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  For  a  time  I  es- 
caped, only  to  fall  into  their  barbarous  hands, 
however.  Deceived  by  a  voice  I  thought  famil- 
iar, and  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  in  English, 
I  followed  a  trail,  and  lured  on  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  I  was  on  the  track  of  the  friends  from 
whom  we  had  separated,  and  who  might  have 
come  back  to  the  rescue,  I  went  cautiously  for- 
ward, but  suddenly  found  myself  among  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  were  so  engaged  that,  I  suppose, 
if  I  had  had  presence  of  mind,  I  might  have  es- 
caped, for  I  think  they  did  not  see  me.  How- 
ever, thinking  the  boldest  course  would  be  the 
best,  I  immediately  fired  at  the  foremost,  and  in 
another  moment  they  were  after  me  like  a  pack 
of  hounds.  I  took  advantage  of  some  fallen  tim- 
ber, I  tried  to  dodge  them,  and  to  hide  among 
the  underbrush,  but  their  cunning  defeated  my 
purposes.  They  divided  into  two  parties  and 
rode  along  on  either  side  of  the  timber,  beating  it 
up,  driving  me  out  at  the  opposite  end,  where 
stood  an  enormous  savage  with  a  lifted  tom- 
ahawk. Just  as  he  was  about  to  strike  me  to  the 
earth,  however,  another  Indian  equally  powerful, 
lifted  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  feather,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  descending  tomahawk.  I  was  a  pris- 
oner, and  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it — you 
may  imagine  what  that  best  was." 

"  O,  grandfather !"  cried  Margery,  "  how  did 
you  kelV 

"  How  did  I  feel  ?  fush,  how  could  yo}c  feel 
with  ten  jabbering  savages  about  you,  each  one 
looking  as  if  he  could  eat  you  without  pepper  or 
salt !" 

"  It  must  have  been  a  trying  moment,"  said 
Margery. 

"  Not  half  as  trying  as  what  followed,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  shaking  his  white  locks. 
"  They  muttered  their  outlandish  gibberish  in 
my  face,  making  up  hideous  mouths  expressive 
of  their  intense  disgust  of  me  and  my  race. 
They  shook  the  scalp  of  poor  Willis  against  my 
very  eyes,  and  I  don't  doubt  wanted  to  serve 
mine  in  the  same  way.  Then,  leaving  me  help- 
lessly tied,  they  went  out  to  catch  the  horses. 
The  difficulty  with  which  this  feat  was  accom- 
plished, made  them  wilder  than  cverin  their  rage 
against  mo.  I  saw  them  deliberate,  and  knew 
by  their  gestures,  tliey  were  reserving  me  for 
some  fearful  doom.  At  last  a  tall  Indian  went 
without  the  circle  and  succeeded  in  leading  in 
one  of  the  horses,  a  fiery,  vicious  animal  who  had 
given  me  great  trouble,  and  who,  in  his  looks 
and  movements,  seemed  almost  demoniac. 
Close  to  me  they  led  him.  I  felt  his  hot  breath 
against  my  face,  and  more  than  once  his  hoof 
seemed  about  to  crush  my  foot  to  atoms.  I 
thought  that  in  some  way  they  intended  my  death 
l)y  that  monstrous  gray  lior.^c,  and  so  they  did. 


but  I  had  not  calculated  for  the  extreme  cruelty 
of  which  they  are  capable.  What  was  my  hor- 
ror when  I  found  that  they  were  going  to  bind 
mo  on  the  animal,  torture  him,  and  sot  him  free." 

"  0,  grandfather  !  you  are  a  second  Mazcppa," 
cried  Margery,  listening  meanwhile  with  intense 
interest. 

"  A  distinction  for  which  I  paid  cruelly,"  said 
the  old  man,  folding  his  arms  and  gazing  into  the 
fire. 

"  They  then  lifted  mo  upon  the  horse,  he  all 
the  while  rearing,  backing,  snorting,  and  seating 
me  with  my  face  towards  the  tail,  they  tied  my 
feet  under  him.  This  made  them  great  trouble, 
for  the  horse  was  almost  unmanageable,  but  for 
every  annoyance  he  gave  them  they  paid  me  in 
blows,  or  slight  wounds  with  their  knives.  They 
then  drew  a  rope  about  ray  arms,  drawing  and 
lashing  me  back  on  the  animal,  another  round 
my  neck,  tieing  that  to  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
from  whence  it  was  carried  to  his  tail,  making  it 
use  the  purpose  of  a  crupper.  In  this  way  they 
secured  me  to  the  frantic  l)east,  and  all  the  while 
the  demons  incarnate  danced  yelping  and 
screaming  about  me,  testifying  their  infernal  de- 
light in  the  anticipated  sutiering  that  was  to  over- 
take me.  They  lashed  the  horse,  not  sparing 
me,  shouted  in  his  ears,  thrust  their  knives  into 
him,  and  with  shouts  that  sounded  like  thunder, 
turned  him  loose.  The  poor  animal  and  the  poor 
wretch  upon  him  were  dashed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  woods.  The  horse,  feeling  his  unusual  bur- 
don,  and  frantic  to  get  rid  of  it,  took  his  way 
among  the  tangled  undergrowth,  bruising  me  at 
every  step,  throwing  me  against  projecting 
branches,  rearing,  plunging,  uttering  the  wildest 
cries  of  terror.  I  longed  and  praj-ed  for  death, 
I  raved  and  sent  up  my  cries  of  anguish  with  his. 
Sometimes  I  laid  insensible,  and  then  a  dreadful 
blow  would  bring  me  to  agonizing  consciousness. 
I  knew  death  would  come  at  last,  but  O,  the 
awful  uncertainty,  the  suffering  that  permeated 
every  bone,  nerve,  sinew.  I  can  describe  noth- 
ing like  it.  It  is  too  dreadful  to  recall,  too 
frightful  to  portray." 

The  old  man  shuddered  as  he  held  his  hand 
before  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  a  fearful  spec- 
tacle. The  young  girl  shudd-'red  too,  and  ten- 
derly took  his  free  hand  in  her  own. 

"  Well,  the  horse  became  at  last  exhausted. 
What  prevented  him  from  rolling  on,  and  crush- 
ing me.  Heaven  only  knows.  One  morning,  the 
next  but  one  after  my  capture,  the  animal 
emerged  into  a  broad  prairie.  I  was  dying  with 
hunger,  sore  in  every  inch  of  my  body,  longing 
only  that  death  might  put  an  end  to  my  suffer- 
ings. I  was  only  partly  conscious,  just  alive  and 
that  was  all.  I  seemed  to  know  that  my  breath 
was  almost  gone,  and  wished  to  make  no  effort 
to  retain  it.  Then  there  came  a  long  silence — a 
great  blank — and  how  many  hours  after  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  made  bed 
in  a  log  hut,  and  an  angel-faced  girl  bending 
over  me. 

"  '  He  has  opened  his  eyes,  mother,'  were  the 
first  words  I  heard,  and  then  all  was  a  blank 
again.  It  seems  the  sagacity  of  the  horse  had 
led  him  to  the  first  dwelling-place  after  he  was 
thoroughly  subdued.  It  proved  to  be  the  hab- 
itation of  an  American  family.  They  treated  me 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  tenderest  consider- 
ation. It  was  months  before  I  was  well  and 
completely  cured  of  a  longing  to  encounter  the 
Indians.  I  preferred  after  that  a  home  of  my 
own,  and  the  blooming  Margaret  for  my  wife, 
who  had  taken  such  care  of  me." 

"  So  dear  grandmother  was  that  Margaret  ?" 
said  Margery. 

"  No,  darling,"  and  the  voice  took  a  tenderer 
tone,  "  my  first  Margaret  sleeps  in  a  grave  made 
out  in  the  wild  prairies.     She  only  lived  a  year." 


WELL   WORSHIP. 

In  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  water- 
sheds and  sources  of  streams,  in  elevated  situ- 
ations, have  at  all  times  been  reverenced  as 
sacred  spots,  and  the  native  tribes  are  wont  to 
assemble  at  them  for  their  religious  festivals. 
Thus  also  the  Romans,  and  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  Switzerland  before  them,  worshipped  at 
the  high  springs  of  the  Alps,  on  the  LocknuuLcr, 
perhaps  on  the  Bcnardine,  and  undoubtedly  on 
the  St.  Gothard,  and  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
whore  pillars  and  remains  of  temples  may  still  be 
found.  Two  rude  jjillars,  whose  origin  is  as  yet 
unex))laincd,  standing  at  a  height  of  7000  feet,  on 
tlie  water-shed  of  the  Julian  Pass,  seem  to  point 
to  a  yet  earlier  worship  of  ihe  Deity.  Christian 
chajjcls  and  hospices  have  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  these  ancient  temples;  and  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  ihe  mountains  not  seldom  celebrate 
their  religious  festivals  on  the  very  same  spot 
whore  their  Pagan  forefathers  worshipped. 
— Skctclies  of  Niitnrr  in  the  Aljis. 
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TO  CORRKSPONDENTS. 

A.  S..  Bangor,  Me. — The  creatures  you  refer  to  are  now 
on  exhibition  at  Boston,  but  no  .'scientific  examination 
of.  or  report  on  thera  has  been  made.  We  have  no  au- 
thentic account  of  them.  An  intelligent  gentleman 
wh'i  has  lived  in  the  E;iFJt  Indies,  and  avers  having 
seen  similar  monstrosities  in  Calcutta,  told  a  friend  of 
ours  that  he  believed  them  to  be  semi-human. 

Reader. — There  were  at  one  time  a  million  volumes  in 
the  Alexandrian  library. 

M.  M.— The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world,  was  a  statue  of  briss  l.OO  feet  high, 
each  finger  lai-ger  than  a  man.  It  only  stood  fifty 
years,  and  was  tbrowu  down  by  an  earthquake.  It  Lay 
prostrate  for  800  years,  when  the  brass  was  sold  to  a 
.lew,  who  carried  it  oil  on  nine  hundred  camels. 

Amateur. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art, 
and  a  .«kilful  handling  of  the  pencil,  require  many 
years  of  laboiious  practice.  Michael  Angi-lo  studied 
anatomy  twelve  years,  and  it  was  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  every  bone  and  muscle  that  gave  him  such 
mastery  in  the  art. 

G.  DE  L.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Do  not  despair  of 
teaching  your  left  band  to  perlorm  the  work  which  the 
injury  to  your  right  has  suspended.  Rugendas,  whose 
battle-pieces  are  alive  with  vigor,  was  originally  an  en- 
graver, but  was  compelled  to  abandon  tliat  profession 
through  the  weakness  of  his  right  hand,  which,  bow- 
ever,  was  .strong  enough  to  bold  the  brush,  and,  there- 
fore, Rugcndus  became  a  painter.  But  after  awhile  bis 
hand  became  totiilly  unserviceable,  and  he  would  have 
sunk  into  destitution,  had  he  not  persevered  in  making 
his  left  band  supply  the  place  of  its  disabled  compan- 
ion. Jouvenet,  in  like  manner,  made  use  of  his  left 
hand,  and  Mazzola,  director  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Milan,  who  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  am- 
putation of  his  right  hand.  Cornelius  Ketel,  a  Dutch 
painter,  painted  his  own  portrait,  and  several  others, 
with  his  ieet!  Holbein  used  his  left  baud  with  singu- 
lar facility. 

Sophia  S.,  VV'orcester,  Mass.^The  plan  of  jour  little  as- 
sociation for  studying  German  this  winter  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  We  decidedly  recommend  Olendorff 's  sys- 
tem. 

Mrs.  F.  p.,  Medford,  Mass. — You  can  remove  the  varnish 
from  your  work-table  by  scraping  the  surface  with  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  window  glass.  You  must  apply  the 
India  lacker  warm. 

M.  S  ,  Yarmouth  — We  should  prefer  Bayard  Taylor  to 
the  other  lecturers  you  have  named. 


THE  KE>VS  FROM  WATERLOO. 

Years  have  passed  since  the  terrible  battle  of 
Waterloo,  on  which  the  destinies  of  Europe  for 
many  years  depended,  was  fought  and  won,  yet 
the  name  of  Waterloo  is  still  a  spell  to  thrill  our 
hearts  even  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Think 
what  must  have  been  the  anxiety  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  England,  when,  in  the 
pleasant  month  of  June,  1815,  they  were  await- 
ing intelligence  from  that  war  in  which  the  brav- 
est of  her  sons  poured  out  their  blood  like  water. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  well  understood 
by  the  Government  that  the  despatch,  whenever 
it  arrived,  would  be  taken  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  War  Secretary,  Earl  Bathurst,  and  therefore 
several  members  of  the  Cabinet  felt  great  pleas- 
ure, on  the  21st  of  June,  in  accepting  the  noble 
earl's  invitation  to  dinner,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  on  the  spot  when  the  despatch  arrived. 
The  dined — they  sat.  No  despatch  came.  At 
length,  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  they 
broke  up.  Yet,  delayed  by  a  lingering  hope  that 
the  expected  messenger  might  appear,  they  stood 
awhile  in  a  knot,  conversing  on  the  pavement, 
when  suddenly  was  heard  a  faint  and  distant 
shout.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory  !  Hurrah  ! 
Escorted  by  a  running  and  vociferous  multitude, 
Major  Percy  drove  up.  He  was  taken  into  the 
house,  and  the  despatch  was  opened.  The  des- 
patch contained  not  only  the  Duke's  narrative 
of  the  "  action,"  as  he  termed  it,  as  Waterloo, 
but  a  brief  account  of  the  campaign  from  its 
commencement,  including  Quatre  Bras  and  Lig- 
ny.  On  a  first  and  hast}'  perusal  the  impression 
received  was  somewhat  indefinite ;  the  great  fact 
of  the  final  triumph  stood  not  forth  in  sufficient 
relief,  and  the  Cabinet  wore  at  fault.  It  was 
now  certain  that  an  important  victory  had  been 
gained  on  the  18th ;  but  they  could  not  exactly 
gather  from  a  first  reading  of  the  despatch  on 
what  scale  the  allied  armies  had  been  triumphant, 
or  how  far  the  success  was  final  and  complete. 
They  turned  for  information  to  Major  Percy,  but 
the  gallant  major  was  dead  beat, — mnch  more 
disposed  to  go  oflT  into  a  doze  than  answer  ques- 
tions. In  fact,  he  was  still  feeling  the  eflfecis,  as 
it  afierwards  transpired,  of  hard  fighting  as  well 
as  hard  travelling ;  for  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  he  had  found  no  leisure  for  repose,  hav- 
ing been  occupied  in  attending  U|)on  his  wounded 
friends  and  brother  oflicers  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  duke  started  him  with  the  despatch. 
"  What  numberof  prisoners  taken'?"  they  asked. 
"  I  saw  a  column  of  10,000."  "How  many  of 
the  enemy's  can;ion  ?"     "All."     Thus  enlight- 
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ened,  the  assembled  ministers  read  on.  rresently 
another  question.  Noan.swcr!  The  major  was 
asleep  !  The  above  parliculars  of  the  scene  at 
Earl  Baihuift's  were  related  lo  the  Hon.  and 
Kev.  R.  L.  Melville  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  cabinet,  wlio  was  present  on  the  occasion 
— no  other  than  the  Kight  Hon.  Nicholas  Van- 
sitlart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  afterwards 
Lord  Bcxley,  and  have  just  been  made  public. 
Kelating  to  an  historical  event  of  much  impor- 
tance, they  possess  a  thrilling  interest. 


THE  i:mi'Ri:ss  oi"  France. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  young  lady  readers,  as 
they  have  gazed  on  the  sweet  face  of  Eugenie,  as 
truthfully  delineated  by  the  pencil  of  the  court 
painter,  Wintcrhaltcr — no  need  of  flattery  in  her 
case, — in  that  picture  where  he  represents  her 
surrounded  by  her  ladies,  brilliant  satellites 
worthy  of  such  a  beautiful  planet,  may  have 
thought  it  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  Empress  of 
France.  Is  it  so  very  fine  to  dwtll  on  tlio  sur- 
face of  a  volcano  that  you  know  has  scattered 
ruin  and  death  around  it,  and  which  will  do  so 
again  1  Is  it  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  subter- 
ranean mutterings  that  presage  the  fiery  ruin  ? 
If  so,  envy  the  imperial  lady  in  her  grand  his- 
torical palace  of  the  Tuilcries. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  empress  has  a  great 
dislike  to  residing  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  repeated 
attempts  that  have  been  made  in  it  to  take  her 
imperial  husband's  lite.  "  It  is  only  in  Paris," 
is  her  exclamation,  "  that  the  assassin's  hand  is 
raised,  and  I  hate  Paris !"  In  consequence  of 
this  sentiment,  her  majesty  tried  to  postpone  as 
long  as  she  could  the  departure  of  the  court 
from  Compiegno,  and  by  her  influence  with  the 
emperor  she  obtained  postponement  after  post- 
ponement. At  last,  a  certain  Thursday  was 
fixed  for  the  return  ;  the  empress  begged  for  an- 
other delay,  but  was  told  thas  it  could  not  possi- 
bly be  accorded.  Whereupon  her  majesty,  with 
her  own  fair  hand,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
emperor,  humbly  supplicating  for  an  additional 
delay  of  a  week,  or  at  the  very  least  till  Sunday, 
and  she  based  her  prayer  on  three  grounds : 
First,  that  the  chamber  of  the  prince  imperial 
at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  having  undergone 
repairs,  was  somewhat  damp ;  second,  that  a 
new  study  msde  for  the  emperor  himself,  was 
unwholesome;  third,  that  she  herself  and  the 
ladies  of  her  suite  had  not  dresses  "  fit  to  be 
fcen  in,"  and  must  consequently  get  new  ones 
made.  This  petition  her  majesty  signed,  and 
all  her  ladies  of  honor,  by  her  direction,  signed 
it  likewise.  And  when  the  emperor  was  about 
to  sit  down  to  dinner,  in  swept  a  troop  of  cham- 
berlains and  lackeys,  carrying  a  gigantic  silver 
salver,  on  which  was  a  document  bearing  an 
enormous  seal.  "  What  is  that  V'  said  the  em- 
peror, greatly  surprised.  The  empress  looked 
astonished,  but  demurely  suggested  that  perhaps 
it  was  "a petition  from  some  poor  people."  The 
emperor  broke  the  seal — read — smiled  ;  and, 
amidst  a  pleasant  peal  of  laughter  from  the  em- 
press and  her  ladies,  graciously  decided  on  re- 
maining at  Compiegne  to  Sunday. 

1  ^«»  » —— 

PRIKTING. 

Laurenzcs  John  Costor  was  the  first  European 
printer.  He  printed  a  book  of  images  and  let- 
ters, with  wooden  blocks,  in  the  year  143S.  The 
leaves  were  printed  upon  one  side  only,  and  the 
backs  were  pasted  together  when  the  book  was 
bound.  John  Faust  established  a  printing-office 
at  Mentz,  and  printed  a  Latin  book  in  1442. 
John  Guttenburg  of  Mentz  invented  cut  metal 
types,  and  made  use  of  them  in  printing  the 
earliest  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1444,  and  finished  in  14G0.  Peter 
SchajfTer  cast  the  first  metal  types  in  1452,  and 
thus  merited  the  thanks  of  mankind  for  giving 
a  vital  impulse  to  the  "art  preservative  of  arts." 
The  city  of  Mentz,  situated  upon  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  was  c.iptured  and  plundered  about 
the  year  14G0;  and  this  sad  disaster  served  to 
disseminate  the  new  art  more  rapidly  through 
Europe  than  it  would  otherwise  have  spread. 
This  is  one  instance  of  good  resulting  from  evil, 
and  shows  that  the  horrors  of  war  are  not  al- 
ways unproductive  of  benefit.  The  first  type 
were  uniformly  Gothic  or  old  German,  similar  to 
what  is  now  known  as  old  English  or  Black 
Letter.  But  the  Roma'.;  characters  were  made 
at  Rome,  as  early  as  1467.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew  characters  were  cast  and  used  within 
fifteen  years  of  that  time. 

The  present  printing  establishment  of  ths 
French  government  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  etfectivc  in  the  whole  world.     It 


possesses  the  type  of  all  the  known  characters  of 
the  Asiatic  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
the  type  of  sixteen  European  languages,  the 
characters  of  which  diti'er  from  the  ordinary 
Roman  letters.  Of  tlic  usual  French  character 
there  are  in  this  establishment  forty  six  different 
forms  and  sizes.  Five  hundred  hands  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  this  printing  office;  and 
such  is  the  number  of  presses,  that  over  nine 
thousand  octavo  volumes  of  400  pages  each,  can 
be  struck  off  in  a  single  day.  A  comparison  of 
this  magic  celerity  of  the  imiicrial  piinting-of- 
fice  with  the  moderate  progress  of  Guttenburg's 
Bible  in  1444,  which  occupied  si.xtecn  years  in 
printing,  will  best  illustrate  the  advance  which 
the  art  of  printing  has  made  in  a  period  of  four 

centuries. 

<  ^^^—t 

PAVING-STONES  AND  ORANGES. 

A  French  painter,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  has  already  attained  a  well-merited  repu- 
tation, has  just  been  married  under  circumstances 
well  worth  relating.  On  a  tour  tlirough  Italy, 
ho  had  completely  exhausted  his  finances,  and 
was  what  the  showmen  call  "  hard  up."  He  was 
"  frozen  in  "  at  a  hotel  in  Naples,  living  on  the 
proceeds  of  bis  wardrobe,  which  he  disposed  of 
to  accommodating  Jews,  one  day  dining  on  a 
waistcoat,  the  next  feeding  on  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons. One  morning  the  landlord,  who  had 
watched  his  operations,  came  to  him  like  a  good 
Samaritan,  and  said  : 

"  Here  are  a  hundred  francs.  Return  to 
France,  and  send  me  the  money  from  Marseilles 
or  Paris." 

The  young  man  thanked  his  host  for  his 
unexpected  liberality,  but  resolved  to  reim- 
burse him  on  the  spot.  So  he  painted  his 
host  and  hostess,  and  threw  in  a  couple  of  cooks 
as  a  make-weight  to  the  bargain.  This  duty 
discharged,  he  repaired  to  the  steamboat.  On 
board  he  met  a  beautiful  young  woman,  with 
whom  he  was  much  fascinated,  but  whom  he 
h.ardly  dared  to  address,  as  her  costume  and 
manners  showed  that  she  belonged  to  the  highest 
aristocracy.  Still  he  gathered  courage,  like  a 
true  Frenchman,  and  in  order  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression  on  the  lofty  beauty,  intimated 
vaguely  that  he  was  a  gentleman  travelling  fur 
instruction,  and  that  he  bad  lost  his  tutor  some- 
where in  some  jolly  hotel,  or  down  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius. 

Everything  went  on  swimmingly  till  they 
reached  Marseilles,  when  the  custom  house  officers 
insisted  on  examining  the  baggage.  Our  hero 
attempted  to  fly,  but  his  conduct  appeared  sus- 
picious, and  he  was  forcibly  detained  by  the  vigi- 
lant officials,  who  insisted  on  opening  his  trunk 
in  his  presence.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
key,  and  the  stylish  trunk  was  opened  and  found 
to  contain  three  paving-stones.  General  petri- 
faction !  The  beautiful  young  lady's  trunk  was 
also  opened.  It  contained  no  splendid  jewels  or 
dresses — only  oranges  !  So  the  great  lady  was 
only  a  little  lady  after  all.  Both  were  overjoyed 
with  the  discovery  ;  they  sat  on  the  same  seat  in 
the  rail-cars,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  Paris 
were  united  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony. 
We  call  this  quite  an  amusing  affair. 
. «  <»»  > 

Flowery. — In  speaking  of  a  play  called  the 
"  Knights  of  the  Mist,"  the  critic  of  the  N.  Y. 
Albion  says  : — The  style  of  the  dialogue  has  a 
flavor  of  Bulwer.  In  listening  to  it,  as  in  read- 
ing "  Zanoni,"  or  "  Eugene  Aram,"  one  is  pleas- 
ingly reminded  of  a  death's-head  wreathed  with 
mignonette  and  convolvulus. 

<  »»»■  » 

Great  Walking. — A  famous  pedestrian  at 
Allentown,  Pa.,  has  just  completed  the  feat  of 
walking  one  hundred  and  fourteen  consecutive 
hours,  topping  off  by  walking  out  of  town  so 
fast,  that  his  creditors  could  not  overtake  him. 

A  MONSTER  City. — If  London  increases  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  present  century  at  her 
present  rate,  the  population  in  1901  will  be 
5,816,000. 


-«-•••—►- 


England   and  India. — The  Red  Sea  cable 

is  in  progress,  and   within  a  twelvemonth,  says 

the  London  Times  of  the  16th  ult.,  England  will 

probably  be  in  daily  communication  with  India. 

<  ».»  » 

Binding. — Every  description  of    binding   is 

done  at  this  office.     Works  bound  and  ntiimcd 

in  one  week,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

1  ^ .^  > 

Theatrical. — Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  the  young 

Irish  actor,  made  quite  a  hit  in  Boston. 


A  RELIC  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

Very  few  jovial  blades,  as  they  shout  "  Hip, 
I/ip,  llnrrii  "  over  their  cups,  in  response  to  some 
favorite  toast,  are  aware  that  they  arc  involun- 
tarily commemorating  the  pious  zeal  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  a  French  enthusiast,  who  in  1094, 
stiiTcd  up  all  Europe  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Peter  Gautier  was  a  French  soldier, 
but  left  the  profession  and  turned  pilgrim.  Upon 
his  return  from  Jerusalem,  he  sought  Pope  Ur- 
ban II.,  and  besought  him  to  set  on  foot  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  capture  of  that  city  from  the 
infidel.  The  pope  listened  favorably  to  the 
prayer  of  the  devotee,  and  convened  a  council  of 
.jIO  bishops  of  various  Christian  nations,  at 
Cleremont  in  France.  The  council  authorized 
Peter  to  preach  his  crusade  (Fr.  croix  aide,  help 
to  the  cross,)  throughout  Europe,  and  an  army 
of  300,000  men  was  raised  for  Palestine.  Upon 
his  missionary  expeditions,  Peter  bore  a  banner 
inscribed  with  the  three  initials,  H.  E.  P.,  mean- 
ing in  Latin  Jlierosoli/ma  est  perdila — or  Jerusa- 
lem is  lost.  The  populace  of  some  of  the 
countries  which  tie  visited,  not  understanding 
the  Latin,  read  the  three  initials  as  one  word — 
Hep  ;  and  when  they  hunted  down  a  Jew,  in 
their  fanatical  zeal,  they  raised  the  cry,  "  Hep, 
hep,  hurra,"  to  manifest  their  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  their  purpose  to 
immolate  a  Jew  for  the  glory  of  that  cause. 

<    ^»o — > 

HE  WANTS  TO  BE  BE.iTEN. 

That  extraordinary  colored  person,  Solouquo 
or  Faustin  I.,  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
Hayti,  seems  anxious  to  obtain  another  tremen- 
dous thrashing.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
three  years  ago  Soulouquo  suddenly  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Dominican  republic.  He  was 
beaten,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  an  armistice 
was  concluded  between  him  and  Santana,  under 
the  guarantee  of  France  and  England.  That 
armistice  expires  on  the  15th  of  February  next, 
and  Soulouque  has  already  denounced  it  to  the 
government  at  St.  Domingo.  War  is  therefore 
considered  probable,  and  Santana  is  said  to  be 
very  actively  preparing  for  it.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Haytiens,  in  the  former  campaign, 
far  outnumbered  the  forces  of  Santana,  but,  after 
a  few  shots,  ignominiously  turned  their  backs  on 
the  enemy  and  took  to<heir  heels,  the  emperor 
himself  setting  the  example,  and  giving  a  mem- 
orable specimen  of  tall  running. 

I  <i«»   > 

Personal. — Lord  Brougham,  the  venerable 
orator,  lawyer,  philanthropist,  scholar  and  writer, 
is  now  in  Paris.  He  is  eighty  years  of  age,  but 
a  coiTespondent  writes  us  that  he  is  hale,  hearty 
and  cheerful,  though  all  his  eotetnporaries — 
Moore,  Scarlett,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Can- 
ning, Peel,  Melbourne,  Romilly — are  in  their 
graves.  He  had  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Spalding  but  one  child,  and  that  a  daughter  now 
dead,  so  he  is  childless. 

Singular  Fact. — The  British  government 
has  allowed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  the  daughters  of  Peter  Shackerley, 
who  was  killed  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, by  a  shot  from  H.  M.  ship  Leopard,  in 
1807. 

e^**.*— t 

The  new  Cent. — The  plumed  Indian  head 
on  the  new  cent,  is  quite  an  improvement  on  the 
turkey  buzzard  on  the  old  one,  which  was  an  un- 
constitutional and  gratuitous  insult  to  the  much- 
abused  American  eagle.  Such  a  success  should 
be  an  inccniive  to  our  die-cutters. 


Judge  Story. — The  late  Chief  Justice  Story 
is  to  be  honored  in  Chicago  by  the  removal  there 
of  his  statue  from  Boston.  It  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute. 


BuicK  Underpinnings. — A  western  paper 
says  two  ladies  nearly  lost  their  lives  the  other 
day,  by  fire  caused  by  hot  bricks  they  had  wrap- 
ped in  flannel  to  "  toast  their  toes  "  with. 

■ 1    m»^    t 

Tub  Flag  of  our  Union.  —  If  success   is 

the  criterion  of  excellence,  then  llie  Flag  of  our 

Union  is  the  best  literaiy  weekly  published  in 

this  country. 

. <  ».»  » 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. — We  have  asuperb 
portrait  of  this  distinguished  literary  man  engrav- 
iufr  for  our  next  number  of  Ballou's  Pictorial. 


<  »»»  > 


The  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis. — This  bril- 
liant French  daily,  published  in  New  York,  has 
donned  an  entire  new  dress. 


SNOW-SLIDES. 

We  are  warned  by  death  to  adopt  the  means 
for  protecting  life.  The  recent  death  in  Boston, 
of  a  daughter  of  oncof  our  most  esteemed  fellow- 
citizens,  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  mass  of 
snow  from  a  lofty  roof  upon  a  thick  glass  sky- 
light beneath  which  she  was  standing,  has  called 
forth  the  strongest  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
her  untimely  death.  This  mournful  occurrence 
should  not  fail  to  impress  a  useful  lesson  upon 
the  public  mind.  It  should  bespeak  attention  to 
the  danger  which  continually  besets  us  in  the 
winter  time,  from  the  accumulation  of  large  bod- 
ies of  snow  and  ice  upon  the  sloping  roofs  and 
eaves  of  buildings.  This  danger  is  much  in- 
creased of  lute,  in  our  large  cities,  by  the  greater 
height  to  which  houses  and  stores  are  now  car- 
ried ;  as  the  force  of  the  falling  mass  is  thereby 
greatly  augmented.  And  yet,  no  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  to  remove  this  peril  to  life  and 
limb,  by  the  erection  of  sufficient  guards  upon 
the  eaves,  or  by  the  prompt  removal  of  the  accu- 
mulating snow.  In  many  cases  access  to  these 
lofty  roofs,  for  the  removal  of  snow,  is  attended 
with  great  danger  to  the  operator;  but  they 
should  in  all  cases  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
a  secure  footing  to  workmen  while  engaged  in 
clearing  them.  Strong  and  substantial  guards 
should  also  be  put  up,  to  prevent  the  avalanche. 
This  subject  demands  the  attention  of  the  city 
authorities,  and  they  should  require  every  owner 
of  a  building  to  erect  and  miiintain  such  a  barrier 
upon  the  eaves,  and  also  to  see  to  it  that  the  roof 
is  kept  free  from  snow.  Public  action  of  this 
character  is  demanded  in  all  our  large  cities, 
by  the  safety  of  those  who  walk  the  streets,  and 
Boston  would  do  well  to  lead  off  in  the  good 
work. 

Queen  Victoria's  Skates. — We  subjoin,  as 
of  some  interest  to  the  sex,  the  annexed  descrip- 
tion of  a  pair  of  skates  just  completed  for  Queen 
Victoria : 

"  In  lieu  of  straps  across  the  instep,  each  skate 
is  provided  with  a  patent-leather  boot.  These 
boots  are  firmly  attached  by  a  strip  of  plated 
silver  to  the  clogs,  which  are  of  satin  wood, 
highly  polished.  The  skate  irons  terminate  in 
front  in  the  appropriate  and  graceful  form  of 
a  swan,  and  both  sides  are  elegantly  chased. 
The  cup  that  forms  the  receptacle  for  the  heels 
is  silver  plated,  and  chased  with  the  design  of  a 
rose,  shamrock  and  thistle.  The  same  design 
is  embroidered  in  white  silk  upon  the  black  pa- 
tent leather,  to  which  it  forms  a  pleasing  contrast. 
The  size  gracefully  corresponds  to  the  small  foot 
of  her  majesty,  aud  when  mounted  on  them,  'lis 
said  she  looks  elegantly." 


I  ^.^  > 


Wild  Sport  in  the  West. — We  learn  from 
one  of  our  Minnesota  exchanges,  that  a  party  of 
hunters  out  in  the  Red  River  Valley  lately,  in 
three  weeks'  time,  killed  six  hundred  buffaloes 
and  sent  the  meat  into  Selkirk  for  fall  uso. 
Another  party  of  eight,  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  killed  two  thousand  two  hundred,  the  meat 
being  dried  for  future  use,  and  the  skins  selling 
for  two  dollars  each.  This  is  hunting  to  some 
purpose. 

<  ^  ■  ^  * 

A  Lady's  Physician. — An  M.  D.  of  thi* 
city  is  very  successful  in  treating  female  com- 
plaints. He  ignores  the  use  of  nauseous  drugs 
entirely,  and  prescribes  a  new  bonnet,  a  pair  of 
gaiter  boots,  or  a  cashmere  shawl,  or  a  set  of 
diamonds,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 
He  is  far  more  popular  with  the  ladies  than  with 
their  husbands. 


"  The  Smuggler." — We  have  just  issued  this 
famous  sea  story  (written  expressly  for  us  by 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.)  in  bound  style,  and  ele- 
gantly illustrated  with  large  original  engravings. 
Any  person  enclosing  us  twenty  cents.,  in  letter 
stamps,  or  otherwise,  shall  receive  a  copy,  post 
paid,  by  return  of  mail. 

t—»»^~-t 

California  Dust. — A  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  in  gold  came  by  the  last  California 
steamer,  and  this  is  about  the  average  by  each 
arrival.  What  becomes  of  all  the  precious  metal  ? 
Wont  it  get  to  be  a  drug  byand  by  ? 


A  good  Idea. — Manager  Melius  of  the  Lou- 
isville Theatre,  proposes  that  all  the  theatres 
throughout  the  Union  set  apart  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary for  a  Mount  Vernon  Benefit. 

A  Heathen. — Some  person  entirely  destitute 
of  moral  perception,  has  recently  stolen  a  report- 
er's overcoat  at  Washington.  This  is  only  one 
degree  better  than  robbing  a  printer. 
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CHINESE   OPIUM-EATERS,    CANTON. 


CHINESE  OPIUM-SMOKERS. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch,  drawn  from  the 
life,  we  liave  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  opium-smoking  dens  in  Canton,  to  which 
Celestial  debauchees  resort  with  as  much  perti- 
nacity as  rum-drinkers  in  this  country  to  the  low 
grogshops.  Reclining  at  their  ease,  torpid,  lan- 
guid, with  idiotic  smiles  upon  their  faces,  the 
votaries  of  the  fatal  drug  are  abandoning  them- 
selves to  its  excitement,  surrounded  by  all  the 
appliances  of  their  strange  habit.  By  them  sits 
a  Chinese  woman,  an  atlache'e  of  the  establish- 
ment, perfectly  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on 
about.  She  is  probably  placed  there  as  a  model 
to  aid  the  dreamy  visions  of  the  opium-smokers 
in  forming  those  pictures  of  celestial  beauty  which 
accompany  the  fatal  intoxication  to  which  they 
abandon  themselves.  The  rooms  where  the 
Chinese  sit  and  smoke  opium  are  surrounded  by 
wooden  conches,  with  places  for  the  head  to  rest 
upon,  and  generally  a  side  room  is  devoted  to 
gambling.  The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  aperture  in  the  bowl  for  the 
admission  of  opium  is  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head.    The  drug  is  prepared  with  a  kind  of  in- 


cense, and  a  very  small  portion  is  sufficient  to 
charge  it,  one  or  two  whiffs  being  the  utmost 
that  can  be  inhaled  from  a  single  pipe  ;  and  the 
smoke  is  taken  into  the  lungs  as  from  the  hookah 
in  India.  On  a  beginner  one  or  two  pipes  will 
have  an  effect,  but  an  old  stager  will  continue 
smoking  for  hours.  At  •he  head  of  each  couch 
is  placed  a  small  lamp,  as  fire  must  be  applied  to 
the  drug  during  the  process  of  inhaling  ;  and, 
from  the  difficulty  of  filling  and  properly  light- 
ing the  pipes,  there  is  generally  a  soporific  odor 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  soon  lulls  the  smoker 
into  unconsciousness  of  passing  events,  and 
fast  merges  him  into  the  wished-for  consumma- 
tion. The  last  scene  of  this  tragic  play  is  gen- 
erally a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a 
species  of  morffuc,  or  dead  house,  where  lie  those 
who  have  passed  into  the  state  of  bliss  the  opium- 
smoker  madly  seeks — an  emblem  of  the  long 
sleep  to  which  he  is  blindly  hurrying.  Death 
does  not  rapidly  follow  the  habit  of  opium-smok- 
ing or  eating,  but  life  is  a  prolonged  torture. 
The  frame  becomes  enervated,  the  nerves  shat- 
tered, and  the  intervals  of  reaction  bring  a  ter- 
rible punishment  in  bodily  and  mental  pangs. 


COMING  ON  THE  COAST  IN  WINTER. 

The  splendid  marine  picture  on  this  page  rep- 
resents an  American  ship  homeward  bound, 
making  Boston  Light  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  snow 
storm.  Yet  the  anxieties  of  the  latter  part  of 
her  voyage  are  now  happily  terminated,  the  wel- 
come beacon  throws  its  cheerful  blaze  over  the 
angry  waves,  its  rays  piercing  the  white  mantle 
of  the  driving  storm,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
good  ship  will  be  lying  at  anchor,  in  a  safe  and 
quiet  land-locked  haven.  The  danger  of  a  win- 
ter voyage  lies  in  approaching  the  coast,  not  on 
the  broad  Atlantic.  We  landsmen  are  apt  to 
pity  the  poor  mariner  at  sea,  when  the  gale  sweeps 
over  our  roof-tree,  and  rends  the  branches  of  the 
trees  around  our  dwellings  ;  but  the  sailor  recks 
little  of  the  storm  so  long  as  he  has  plenty  of  sea 
room.  He  is  very  apt  to  thank  Providence,  like 
the  man  in  Dibdin's  song,  that  he  has  a  staunch 
deck  under  him  and  a  plenty  of  water  all  around 
him,  and  to  exclaim,  "Lord  help  'em!  howl 
pities  all  unhappy  folks  ashore  now."  But  the 
nearer  he  draws  to  the  coast  in  heavy  weather, 
the  greater  is  his  danger,  the  severer  his  hard- 
ships.    The  air  grows  suddenly  cold ;  the  decks 


and  bulwarks  become  sheeted  with  ice ;  the 
shrouds  and  rigging  are  covered  with  frozen 
spray ;  feet  and  hands  are  frost-bitten  ;  and  he 
has  to  grope  his  way  through  the  gathering 
storm.  It  is  then  that  all  the  appliances  that 
science  and  liberality  can  supply,  are  necessary 
on  our  inhospitable,  rock-bound  coast — light- 
houses and  light-ships  to  mark  out  the  perilous 
pathway  or  the  perilous  reef,  life-boats  and  hardy 
crews  to  give  assistance  and  rescue  from  death, 
when  the  good  ship  is,  after  every  precaution  and 
every  brave  exertion,  wrecked.  Not  a  winter 
passes  without  tales  of  disaster  that  curdle  the 
blood,  and  deeds  of  heroism  that  warm  it  to  lilo 
again,  springing  from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  na- 
furing  life.  It  is  encouraging  to  know,  however, 
that  tlie  perils  of  the  sea  have  within  a  few  years 
greatly  diminished.  Science  has  asserted  her 
empire  upon  the  ocean,  as  well  as  upon  the  land  ; 
the  geography  of  the  former  is  almost  as  well 
understood  as  the  geography  of  the  latter,  and 
the  navigator  of  to  day  treads  bis  deck  with  far 
more  security  than  the  navigator  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. Still  there  are  seasons  that  bafHe  all  hu- 
man skill,  and  mock  at  all  human  appliances. 
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LORD  MAYOR'S  MANSION,  LONDON. 

We  make  no  question  that  the  inhabitants  of 
our  pUiin  republican  cities  will  be  interested  to 
see  how  a  lord  mayor  of  London  is  lodged  by 
his  constituents,  and  we  accordingly  publish  a 
tine  Tiow  of  the  house  in  which  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  great  English  metropolis  resides.  It 
is  a  very  large,  and  well  proportioned  building, 
with  a  lofty  and  imposing  portico,  and  has,  on 
the  whole,  quite  an  imposing  appearance.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  "  Stocks  Market,"  and 
was  built  from  the  designs  of  George  Dance,  the 
city  architect,  the  same  who  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  Guildhall.  The  structure  as  it 
was  originally  erected  cost  $33.5,000,  and  was  at 
first  disfigured  by  an  upper  story  for  the  ser- 
vants, familiarly  known,  east  of  Temple-bar,  as 
"  The  Mare's  Nest ;"  but  has  since  been  done 
away  with.  The  principal  room  in  the  mansion- 
house  is  called  the  Egyptian  Hall,  on  account  of 
its  once  containing  some  traces  of  Egyptian  arch- 
itecture, which,  however,  are  not  now  visible  in 
any  part  of  the  proportions  or  decorations.  In 
this  hall,  on  every  Easter  Monday,  the  lord 
mayor  gives  a  great  private  ban(|uct  and  ball. 
The  office  of  lord  mayor  was  formerly  for  life, 
but  for  a  great  number  of  years  it  has  been  elec- 
tive, and  for  a  term  of  a  year  only,  so  as  to  allow 


LITERARY  LONGEVITY. 

An  opinion  has  been  expressed,  says  the  au- 
thor of  "Fast  Meridian,"  that  literary  labors,  or 
habitual  excursions  into  the  regions  of  imagina- 
tion, are  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  health, 
or  even  the  integrity  of  intellect.  Grave  charges, 
truly,  and  examples  to  the  contrary  may  easily 
bo  adduced. 

Premature  death  and  mental  declension  are 
confined  to  no  profession  or  condition  of  life. 
Too  early,  or  undue  stress  laid  on  the  organs 
of  the  brain,  is  doubtless  fraught  with  disastrous 
consequences.  Still,  their  constant,  and  even 
severe  exercise  may  comport  both  with  physical 
welfare  and  longevity. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  Swift  "  expired  a 
driveller  and  a  show,"  but  not  until  he  had 
passed  seven  years  beyond  the  span  allotted  to 
human  life ;  and  the  amiable  author  of  the 
"  Task  "  closed  his  pilgrimage  inaraylcss  cloud 
at  sixty-nine;  and  Walter  Scott  sank  at  sixty- 
one,  under  toils  too  ambitiously  pursued  for  the 
safe  union  of  flesh  with  spirit;  and  Southey, 
whose  reckless  industry  precluded  needful  rest, 
subsided,  ere  sixty-eight,  into  syncope  and  the 
shadow  of  darkness ;  and  Henry  Kirk  White 
faded  at  twenty-one,  in  the  fresh  blossom  of  his 
young  renown ;  and  Byron,  at  thirty-six,  rent 


world  the  mournful  memories  of  "  Lost  Para- 
dise," with  living  strains  of  heroic  and  sublime 
counsel.  Masou  was  seventy-two  ere  the  "holy 
earth,"  where  his  "  dead  Maria "  slumbered, 
admitted  him  to  share  her  repose  ;  and  the  ten- 
der Petrarch,  and  the  brave  old  John  Dryden, 
told  out  fully  their  seventy  years  ;  and  the  in- 
genious La  Eontaine,  seventy-four  ;  while  Eon- 
tenelle,  whose  powers  of  sight  and  hearing  ex- 
tended their  ministrations  to  the  unusual  term  of 
ninety-six  years,  lacked  only  the  revolution  of  a 
few  moons  to  complete  his  entire  century. 

Those  masters  of  the  Grecian  lyre,  Anacreon, 
the  sweet  Sophocles,  and  the  fiery-souled  Pindar, 
felt  no  frost  of  intellect,  but  were  transplanted  as 
evergreens  in  the  winter  of  fourscore ;  at  the 
same  advanced  period  Wordsworth,  in  our  own 
times,  continued  to  mingle  the  music  of  his  lay 
with  the  murmurs  of  Rydal's  falling  water  ;  and 
Joanna  Baillie,  to  fold  around  her  the  robe  of 
tragic  power,  enjoying  until  her  ninetieth  year 
the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  the  fruits  of  a 
fair  renown  ;  Montgomery,  the  religious  poet, 
so  long  a  cherished  guest  among  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Sheffield,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  ;  and  Rogers,  who  gave  us  in  early  life  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  lived  to  the  good  old 
age  of  ninety-three  years. 


a  stand  still  by  catching  hold  of  the  wonderful 
coat  tail,  to  examine  and  admire  the  cloth.  For 
cleanliness,  they  cannot  be  surpassed — every- 
thing is  just  as  if  new.  The  women  are  (or  at 
least  a  few  of  them)  pretty,  but  they  consider  it  a 
great  mark  of  beauty  to  black  the  teeth,  with  a 
preparation  of  iron,  which  makes  them  disgust- 
ing. You  will  frequently  see  a  pretty  rosy-faced 
girl,  be  admiring  her  to  a  friend,  but  when  sho 
smiles  you  are  immediately  disgusted,  for  there 
are  the  teeth  as  black  as  ink.  You  confound  the 
luck,  and  determine  never  to  look  at  another. 
What  an  exceedingly  ingenious  way  the  ladies  of 
Japan  have  introduced,  in  order  to  keep  parents 
and  husbands  from  knowing  what  they  may 
write ;  for  the  men  and  women  write  with  en- 
tirely different  letters  or  characters,  and  hence 
cannot  read  each  others'  letters.  The  reason  for 
this  was,  that  women  could  not  thus  know  any- 
thing of  the  business  matters  of  their  husbands. 
This  gives  the  women  the  advantage,  which 
would  not  answer  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  few  days  since,  we  witnessed  one  of  the 
many  singular  jollifications  of  these  strange  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  Grand  Eeast  of  Lanterns. 
Never  was  such  ridiculous  nonsense  dreamed  of 
before.  Thousands  of  people  joined  in  proces- 
sion, all  decked  out  in  the  most  gaudy  and  fan- 


MANSION   HOUSE,    THE   LORD    MAYOR  S 


RESIDENCE,    LONDON. 


as  large  a  number  of  citizens  as  possible  to  par- 
ticipate by  turns  in  its  honors.  The  lord  mayor 
always  receives  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 
the  sovereign  on  his  accession  to  the  municipal 
office.  The  day  of  his  inauguration  is  a  civic 
holiday — there  is  a  great  public  dinner  and  ball, 
a  regatta  on  the  Thames,  and  a  procession  in 
which  the  citizens  masquerade  in  a  variety  of 
old-world  costumes.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  last  feature  of  "  Lord  Mayor's  Day  "  has 
been  discontinued.  Aristocratic  wits  are  in  the 
habit  of  sneering  at  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, but  the  success  with  which  the  municipal 
affairs  of  such  a  world  as  London  is  adminis- 
tered ought  to  silence  their  gibes. 

"TAKE   CARE    OF   THY   MONEY." 

Paley,  whose  mind  was  so  remarkably  expert, 
was  particularly  clumsy  in  body.  "  I  was  never 
a  good  horseman,"  he  used  to  say  of  himself; 
"  and  when  I  followed  my  father  on  a  pony  of 
my  own,  on  my  first  journey  to  Cambridge,  I  fell 
off  seven  times.  I  was  lighter  then  than  I  am 
now,  and  my  falls  were  not  likely  to  be  serious. 
My  father,  on  hearing  a  thump,  would  turn  his 
head  half  aside,  and  say,  '  'Take  care  of  thy 
money,  lad— take  care  of  thy  money ;'  as  if  I 
myself  were  of  no  consequence  !" 


the  fiery  armor  of  genius  and  of  passion,  and 
fled  from  the  conflict  of  life. 

Yet  Goethe,  unimpaired  by  a  strong  excite- 
ment of  imagination,  saw  his  eighty-second  win- 
ter; and  the  sententious  architect  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts  "  reached  fourscore-andfour  ;  and 
Voltaire,  at  the  same  period,  was  still  in  love 
with  the  vanity  of  fame ;  and  Corneille  contin- 
ued to  enjoy  his  laurels  till  seventy-eight ;  and 
Crabbe,  at  an  equal  age,  resigned  the  pen  which 
had  sketched,  with  daguerreotype  minuteness, 
the  passing  scene.  Joseph  Warton,  until  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  made  his  mental  riches  and 
cheerful  piety  sources  of  delight  to  all  around  ; 
Charles  Wesley,  on  the  verge  of  eighty,  called 
his  wife  to  his  dying  pillow,  and  with  an  inex- 
pressible smile,  dictated  his  last  metrical  effu- 
sion ;  and  Klopstock,  the  bard  of  the  "  Messiah," 
continued  until  the  same  period  to  cheer  and  de- 
light his  friends.  Watts  laid  down  his  consecra- 
ted harp  at  seventy-four;  and  our  own  Trum- 
bull, the  author  of""  McFingal,"  preserved  till 
eighty-two  the  bright,  clear  intellect,  whose 
strains  had  animated  both  the  camp  and  the  cot- 
tage. The  illustrious  Metastasio  detained  the 
admiring  ear  of  Italy  until  eighty-four;  and 
Milton,  at  sixty-six,  opened  his  long-eclipsed 
eyes  on  "  cloudless  light  serene,"  leaving  to  the 


JAPAN. 

A  letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  Mississippi,  at  Hakodadi,  Japan, 
says  :  We  have  been  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Japan,  trying  to  recuperate  the  officers  and  crew 
after  considerable  sickness.  In  this  we  have 
succeeded,  and  I  am  now  happy  to  say,  almost 
all  are  up  and  well  once  more.  The  cruise 
would  have  been  a  delightful  one,  had  we  been 
able  to  meet,  occasionally  at  least,  with  a  white 
person,  or  one  speaking  our  language.  Beauti- 
ful country,  weather,  and  everything  else ;  but 
the  idea  of  spending  four  months  without  meet- 
ing a  soul  is  far  from  pleasant,  and  in  fact,  puts 
a  cloud  over  the  season.  When  I  say  a  soul,  I 
mean  one  with  a  white  face.  Quite  contrary  to 
our  expectations,  but  few  restrictions  were  put 
upon  us.  We  roamed  over  the  country,  went 
just  where  and  when  we  chose,  thus  acquiring 
considerable  knowledge  of  Japanese  life  and  cus- 
toms. As  we  would  walk  through  the  towns, 
vast  crowds  would  follow  us ;  but,  bless  me, 
those  ahead  that  caught  sight  of  one  of  us,  would 
break  and  run  like  a  lot  of  well  scared  sheep, 
close  the  doors  until  we  had  passed,  and  then 
join  the  crowd  behind.  In  fact,  when  there, 
they  became  quite  intimate — helping  themselves 
to  the  buttons  on  our  coat  tails,  or  bringing  us  to 


lastic  manner,  each  carrying  a  Japan  lantern 
with  some  inscription.  Large  cars  drawn  by 
men  and  filled  with  women  on  the  first  floor, 
and  children  above — some  playing  on  an  instru- 
ment like  a  banjo,  but  most  of  them  beating 
drums  and  shouting,  passed  us  in  review,  throw- 
ing cakes  and  candies  at  us  and  invitingly  hold- 
ing up  bottles  containing  the  liquor  of  the  conn- 
try.  All  this  appeared  to  give  them  the  greatest 
fun.  Hideous  representations  of  their  different 
gods  were  about  in  abundance  ;  rice,  and  every- 
thing else  to  eat  and  drink  was  offered  them, 
but  being  made  of  wood  and  paper  they  required 
but  little.  Determined,  however,  that  the  gods 
should  not  want,  the  articles  were  poured  down 
the  throat.  Some  of  these  images  stood  full 
twenty  feet  high.  All  this  continued  for  two 
days  and  nights,  during  which  time  you  can  im- 
agine we  did  our  best  to  enjoy  it.  But  a  few 
years  more  of  such  a  life  is  before  these  happy 
people.  Civilization  is  creeping  among  them 
rapidly,  and  all  will  change.— -Jb?ir.  oj  Cmnmerce. 
«_«*.w^-« : 

Self  Love. — O  villanous  !  I  have  lived  up- 
on the  world  four  times  seven  years  ;  and  since  I 
could  distinguish  between  a  benefit  and  an  injury, 
I  never  found  a  man  that  knew  not  now  to  love 

himself. — Shakspeare. 
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TO  BIY  OliD  CLOCK. 

BY  E.   WEIB. 

My  ancient  clock  no  longer  ticks 

Or  taketli  note  of  time; 
Its  hands  are  still,  its  voice  is  muto, 
Tho  voice  that  once  so  resolute 

Sent  forth  its  hourly  chime. 
And  stillness  now  is  felt  to  be 
Like  distant  surges  of  tho  sea. 

My  ancient  monitor  of  worth, 

Thy  silence  makes  me  ead; 
That  measured  tick  no  more  I  hear, 
But  pulses  beating  in  the  air, 

And  weariness  run  mad; 
The  skeleton  of  time,  san^  breath, 
The  prelude,  as  it  were,  to  death. 

Oonie,  ancient  friend,  no  longer  thus 

In  moody  silence  stand; 
Cheer  up,  and  let  your  wheels  go  round, 
And  gladden  with  your  silver  sound 

Once  more  our  little  baud. 
Speak  to  our  hearts,  and  to  us  say. 
Thus,  thus  life's  moments  pass  away. 


J.INUARY. 
Hear  the  sltdges  with  the  bells — 

Silver  bells! 
What  a  world  of  merrimeut  their  melody  foretells: 
Uow  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 

In  the  icy  air  of  night 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
AH  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinabulution  that  so  musically  wells 
I'rom  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Edgar  A.  PoE. 


TRiVELLTNQ  THROOGH  THE  SfiOW. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now.  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregtited  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostrils  wide. 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  seen 
Upon  their  jutting  chests. — Cowpeb. 


TIME. 
I  asked  the  seasons,  in  their  annual  round, 
Whic^i  beautify  or  desolate  the  ground ; 
And  they  replied  (no  oracle  more  wise) ; 
'  'Tis  folly's  blank,  and  wisdom's  highest  prize." 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh. 


M\tm'^  ^m^  ^Ml 


CSOSfmP  ^VITH   THE    READER. 

A  grand  intellectual  treat  is  in  prospect  for  the  lovers 
of  the  drama  in  this  country.  Mr  Manager  UUman — 
the  Napoleon  of  impressarios— has  promiiied  to  bring 
over  lUstori,  the  great  Italian  actress,  whose  star  rose  to 
the  zenith  at  Paris  just  as  that  of  Uachel  was  beginning 
to  decline.  By  the  way,  the  story  of  a  recent  attempt  to 
poison  Uistori  was  true.  It  was  at  Reggio,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parina.  During  a  performance,  Ristori  had  sent  for  a 
glasa  of  lemonade  and  drank  part  of  it,  when  she  was 
called  on  the  stage.  When  she  returned  to  her  room, 
she  was  about  to  finish  the  glass,  when  a  strange  odor 
and  a  film  floating  on  the  surface  arrested  her  attention. 
The  lemonade  was  found  to  have  been  poisoned  with 
phosphorus  during  her  brief  absence.  No  clue  has  yet 
been  obtained  to  the  authorship  of  this  crimionl  and 

dastardly  act We  have  received  a  file  of  the  Cape 

Monitor,  published  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  learn 
from  it,  among  other  things,  that  agriculture  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  that  the  farmers  are  beginning 
to  use  American  ploughs  and  reaping  machines.  But 
we  also  find  that  there  are  some  drawbacks  to  farming 
*'  away  down  there.''  For  instance,  such  an  item  as  this 
occurs:  "  There  have  been  two  fine  ostriches  among  the 
corn  at  Koeberg,  for  the  last  few  days,  on  the  farms  of 
Dr.  Gird  and  Mes.Ts.  Pickaard  and  Du  Ple.^sis.  Some  of 
the  youngsters  have  tried  to  ride  up  to  them,  but  have 
no  more  chance  than  a  dray  horse  against  a  racer.  They 
are  magnificent  birdt*.  and  the  farmers  say  they  can  mau- 
ag«   to  devour  and  destroy  a  schepel  of  wheat  a  day 

carh.". Two  hundred  thousand  beeves  were  received 

und  slaughtered  in  New  York  last  year  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city ;  on  an  average  of  S60.  they  cost  twelve  millions. 
It  wont  do  to  talk  about ''  beef-eating  Englishmca  "  any 
more The  shipments  of  gold  from  California  re- 
ceived in  New  York  during  1808  were  ^.36.179,341;  for 
1857  they  were  $34,222,903;  but  in  1857  nearly  two  mil- 
lions were  lost  in  the  (Central  America,  so  that  the 
amounts  that  left  California  during  the  two  years  vary 

very  little The  Staten  Islanders  have  witnessed  the 

withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Staten  Island.  The  ''  Se- 
poys "  remain,  but  the  "pomp,  pride,  circumstance  of 
glorious  war  "    is  gone.    Somebody   will  have  a  rather 

heavy  bill  to  foot The  First  Congregational  Church, 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  given  over  seven  thousand 

dollars  to  charitable  objects  the  presentseason Louis 

Napoleon  does  not  like  the  idea  of  our  acquiring  Cuba 
even  by  purchar^e.  We  are  very  sorry  for  it,  because  we 
Hhall  never  consent  to  forego  an  important  arquiwition, 
even  if  it  displeai^e  a  dozen  crowned  heads.  I>ouis  Napo- 
leon bad  much  better  attend  to  his  own  affairs,  and  con- 
fine his  attention  to  bl.H  side  of  tho  water A  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Paul  may  occasionally  be  seen  in 
Pari^,  near  which  he  rchide.'^,  driving  a  pair  of  beautiful 
American  trotters.  An  invitation  to  dine  with  him  at 
hia  country  seat  h  eagerly  accepted,  for  he  has  a  cook 


worthy  of  a  man  of  fortune.  How  did  he  make  it?  By 
bruching  clothes.  He  came  to  Paris  some  years  ago,  a 
poor  country  boy,  with  only  a  few  francs  in  his  pocket. 
Standing  outside  the  CiifL*  de  Paris,  he  noticed  that  the 
rich  customers  who  came  thither  covered  with  dust  re- 
fused to  allow  the  men  who  waited  there  for  a  job  to 
touch  their  costly  garments  with  their  rough  and  dirty 
bru.shes.  Our  adventurer  instantly  invested  half  his 
funds  in  a  soft,  handsome  brush,  which  he  applied  with 
so  dexterous  a  hand  that  the  delighted  dandies  paid  him 
liberally.  From  that  day  his  fortune  was  made.  He 
continued  to  ply  his  humble  craft  at  the  principal  cafes, 
and  investing  his  earnings  judiciously,  his  money  soon 
accumulated,  and  he  is  now  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and 

fortune In  Haymarket  Square  the  other  day,  wo 

saw  a  manuscript  notice  posted  up.  which  commenced  as 
follows :  '■  Lost, — somewhair  between  the  Mane  and 
lowill  e/f^'/JO  a  silver  watch,"  etc.  That  dippo  v/as  rich, 
phonographic  and  funnygraphic A  cockney  sports- 
man went  out  to  shoot  patridges,  and  blazed  away  at 
one.  But  though  two  or  three  feathers  dropped,  the 
bird  tie w  over  a  hedge.  Cockney  followed  and  fouud  a 
rustic  ploughing  but  no  bird  The  following  colloquy 
ensued.  ''  I  say,  my  fine  fellow,  didn't  you  see  a  pat- 
ridge  drop  here?''  ^' Ne'er  a  drop."  ''But  didn't  you 
see  feathers  fly?"  "  Zartain— and  they  zeemed  to  fly 
away  with  the  meat  too."    The  cockney  was  silent,  and 

the  boor  addressed  himself  to  his  horses A  country 

gawky  was  gazing  in  at  Bush  &  Bent's  window  at  a  hat 
which  had  a  small  piece  of  looking-glass  in  the  inside  of 
the  crown.  *'  What's  that  'ere  for,  mister?"  he  asked  of 
a  bystander.  "My  dear  sir,  how  can  a  man  of  your 
intelligent  appearance  ask.  The  looking  glass  is  to  let 
the  person  who  tries  the  hat  on  see  how  it  becomes  him. 
Fact."  Valuable  information! It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  open  hundreds  of  exchange  papers  from  a  great 
distance,  expecting  to  find  something  very  fresh,  plenty 
of  sparkling  items,  etc.,  and  to  see  them  all  filled  with 
the  president's  message  and  the  reports  of  the  secre- 
taries  The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  in  1858, 

excluding  all  losses  less  than  ffplO,000,  make  an  aggregate 
of  $12.000,000 The  North  British  Review,  discours- 
ing on  the  doom  of  the  world,  has  the  following  remarks  ; 
"  What  this  change  is  to  be,  we  dare  not  even  conjecture, 
but  we  see  in  the  heavens  themselves  some  traces  of  de- 
structive elements  and  some  indications  of  their  power. 
The  fragments  of  broken  planets— the  descent  of  meteor- 
ic stones  upon  our  globe — the  wheeling  comets  welding 
their  loose  material  at  the  solar  surface — the  volcanic 
eruptions  in  our  own  satclUte — the  appearance  of  new 
stars  and  the  disappearance  of  others,  are  all  foreshadows 
of  that  impending  convulsion  to  which  the  system  of  the 
world  is  doomed.  Thus  placed  on  a  planet  which  is  to 
be  burned  up,  and  under  heavens  which  are  to  pass 
away ;  thus  residing,  as  it  were,  on  the  cemeteries  and 
dwelling  upon  the  mausoleums  of  former  worlds,  let  us 
learn  the  lesson  of  humility  and  wisdom.  If  we  have  not 

already  been  taught  in  the  school  of  revelation." In 

Portland,  Oregon,  recently,  a  bridegroom,  Mortimer 
Stump,  was  killed  by  his  father-in-law,  Danforth  Balch, 
a  farmer.  The  young  gentleman  eloped  with  Balch  s 
daughter,  and  married  her.     The  old  man  laid  in  wait 

for  him  and  shot  him The  number  of  deaths  in 

Philadelphia  for  the  year  1853,  was  10,932,  showing  a 
decrease  of  forty-eight  from  the  mortaHty  of  the  previous 
year Jack  Dibble,  a  colored  man,  died  in  the  poor- 
house  at  BrookfielJ,  Connecticut,  recently,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  Jack  was 
brought  from  Africa  to  this  country  as  a  slave,  and  for 
many  years  was  owned  by  Col.  Dibble  of  Danbury. ...  A 
recent  letter  from  Paris  says:  ''A  rather  new  and  inge- 
nious method  of  pushing  one's  fortune  is  the  subject  of 
conversation  here.  Attending  funerals  is  so  arranged  in 
Paris  that  an  opportunity  of  scraping  acquaintance  with 
influential  people,  either  at  Pere-la-Chaise,  or  in  the 
mortuary  apartment,  or  at  the  service  in  church,  is  too 
good  a  chance  to  be  thrown  away.  A  lately  deceased 
gentleman,  who  had  been  made  a  '■  prefet  de  department,' 
to  the  wonder  of  his  friends,  actually  obtained  that  post 
by  assiduous  attendance  on  the  obsequies  of  folks  where 
he  was  likely  to  meet  statesmen,  the  minister  who  ap- 
pointed him  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  belonged  to  a 
very  high  class  of  society  from  constantly  seeing  him  at 

these  grand  gatherings." Strakosch's  opera  troupe 

is  broken  up,  and  Madame  Strakosch.  Parodi,  De  Wil- 
horst  and  Amodio  have  gone  south  on  a  grand  concert 

tour Signora  Ferrari,  an  accomplished  Italian  prima 

donna,  died  recently  of  typhus  fever  at  Panama.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  fulfil  engagements  in  South  Ameri- 
ca  In  the  window  of  the  library.  No.  212  Hue  de 

Rivoli,  Paris,  there  has  lately  been  exhibited  an  engraved 
portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  with  a  beard  a  la  impc- 
rlri!f^  sitting  at  a  desk  in  a  thoughtful  position,  and  writ- 
ing. The  police  entered  the  shop  the  other  day  and  told 
the  proprietor  in  very  angry  terms  to  take  the  engraving 
out  of  the  window.     They  mistook  Mr.  Dickens's  portrait 

for  a  caricature  of  the   emperor The   Philadelphia 

Evening  Bulletin  records  the  last  bull.  It  says:  ^' We 
were  talking  with  the  editor  of  a  certain  foolhardy  feat 
of  his  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  •  Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  he, 
Mt  was  an  absurd  risk;  and  I  confess,  that  if  my  foot 
had  slipped,  and  I  had  beeu  drowned,  I  should  have  de- 
served to  be  laughed  at  for  my  folly  during  the  remain- 
der of  my  days!" William   Cobbett,  alias  "  I*eter 

Porcupine,"  during  his  sojourn  in  the  United  States, 
was  often  facetious  as  well  as  malignant,  as  one  may  see 
by  an  elaborate^Vw  d'vspr'it  entitled,  "  Peter  Porcupine's 
Will,"  io  which  he  ridicules  his  enemies  in  a  very  amus- 
ing manner.  Here  are  some  of  tho  items  :  '*  Item.  To 
V.  A.  Muhk'uburg,  Esq.,  late  speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  I  leave  a  most  superbly  fin- 
ished statue  of  ,7a/nf.s."  "Item.  To  the  editors  of  the 
Boston  Chronicle,  the  New  York  Argus,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Merchants'  Advertiser.  I  w\\\  bequeath  one  ounce 
of  modesty  and  love  of  truth,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them.  I  should  have  been  more  liberal  in  this 
bequest  were  1  not  well  .assured  that  one  ounce  is  more 

than  they  will  ever  make  use  of." It  is  estimated 

that  one  thousand  deck  hands  and  deck  passengers  have 
beeu  lost  overboard  from  tho  Mississippi  ytearaers  during 
the  past  J  car,  independent  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 


cine  lost  by  accident  to  the  boats  themselves The 

dentists  of  Indiana  are  about  to  form  a  State  association. 
Their  zeal  will  be  molar,  with  the  motto  "  v/e  pull  to- 
gether."  Nicholas  Lougworth,  the  vine-grower  of 

Cincinnati,  pays  thirteen   thousand  five  hundred  and 

ninety  dollars  and  twelve  cents  annual  taxes The 

Albany  Standard  states  that  a  certain  railroad  company 
lately  employed  a  female  to  watch  asuspected conductor, 
and  she  pretended  to  be  crazy,  and  would  stick  to  the 
train.  She  put  a  pin  in  her  dress  for  every  passenger, 
and  soon  showed  the  conductor  short  in  his  cash  ac- 
count  The  whole  of  the   queen's  British  regiments 

now  serving  in  India  arc  armed  with  the  Enfield  ri- 
fle  By   railroiid   accidents   io  the  United  States  in 

1858,  103  persons  were  killed  and  229  were  injured.  By 
steamboat  accidents,  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  18-38,  there 

was  occasioned  a  loss  of  3j1  live.5 Mr.  H.  K.  Brown, 

who  designed  the  bronze  statue  of  Washington  in  Union 
Square,  New  York,  has  just  finished  a  life-size  bust  of 
General  Scott.  He  will  pass  his  winter  in  Washington, 
where  he  is   now  engaged  on  a  bust  of  Mr.   Breckeu- 

ridge Bierstadt,  the  artist,  intends  to  st^jrt  shortly 

for  one  or  two  years' ramble  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, sketching  the  scenery,  and  studying  the  manners 

and  customs  of  the  Indians Miss  Mary  Brawley  of 

Hartford  won  a  gold  bracelet  at  a  ball  iu  that  city,  re- 
cently, for  waltzing  without  cessation  for  tifty-OQO  min- 
utes, having  distauced  all  the  other  Terpsichoreaa  com- 
petitors. Uer  partner.  Mr.  Gardiner  E  Green,  was  pre- 
sented at  the   same   time  with  a  silver  cup Gov. 

Banks,  in  his  address,  says  that  .steps  have  already  been 
taken  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  Hancock  House,  in 
Beacon  Street,  as  an  executive  mansion,  and  the  subject 
is  commended  as  a  proper  one  for  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature  on  the  birthday  of  the  "  Father  of  his 
Country.'' 


Matters  in  General. 

The  London  Times  seems  to  think  it  useless  to  keep  up 
a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. — The  English  press 
does  not  like  the  honors  paid  to  Prince  Alfred  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  thinks  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  simple 
midshipman. — Barnum  has  been  lecturing  in  London  on 
*•  Money-Making  "  with  great  success. — The  emperor  of 
France  has  remitted  the  mitigated  penalty  of  the  court 
of  appeals  in  Montalembert's  case  and  pardoned  his  pub- 
lisher unconditionally. — France  has  agreed  to  support 
England  iu  case  of  difficulty  with  the  United  States. — Mr. 
Paul  Morphy,  the  American  chess  champion  has  been 
again  victoriousin  Paris.— President  Buchanan's  remarks 
about  Cuba  are  stil!  the  subject  of  indignant  comment 
in  Spain. ^The  French  garrison  will  probably  be  removed 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia. — Serious  disturbances  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  the  people  have  occurred  at  Milan 
lately.— The  arch-duchess  Marie  Anne  lately  died  at 
Vienna. — The  Russian  government  is  about  to  establish 
a  naval  station  in  China. — The  Americans  threaten  to 
bombard  Jaffa  if  atonement  for  the  murder  of  an  Ameri- 
can family  is  not  made. — A  reconciliation  of  Affghanistau 
with  Persia  has  taken  place. 

51  am. 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  Bangkok,  the  capital 
of  Siam,  which  mention  the  arrival  there  of  M.  de  Cas- 
teluau,  the  French  Consul.  After  the  official  reception, 
the  king  invited  the  consul  to  a  grand  banquet,  which 
was  served  in  a  hall  having  on  one  side  a  large  aviary, 
containing  the  most  magnificent  birds,  and  on  the  other 
a  large  courtyard,  iu  which  were  a  number  of  elephants, 
some  of  them  almost  iu  a  wild  state.  Military  music 
played  during  the  entertainment.  When  the  consul  left 
the  palace,  the  king  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  con- 
ducted to  the  grand  pagoda  of  the  palace,  which  contains 
innumerable  ornaments  and  gigantic  idols  in  gold  and 
ghttoring  with  precious  ttones. 

Statue  of  Napoleon. 

The  French  government  has  determined  to  erect  a 
statue  of  Napoleon  I.  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena  on  an 
elevated  site  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea.  A  captain 
of  engineers  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  work. 
The  houses  occupied  by  the  founder  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  or  by  those  who  accompanied  him  into  captivi- 
ty, are  also  to  be  rebuilt.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
they  and  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Frei^ch  government.  An  old  officer  of  the 
French  army  has  been  sent  to  St.  Helena  with  the  title 
and  functions  of  '*  guardian-conservator "  of  the  em- 
peror's tomb. 
Malta. 

The  Malta  Observer  says : — •'  We  feel  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  state  that  our  proposal  to  publish  a  journal 
in  Maltese  has  been  approved  by  the  several  gentlemen 
who  desire  to  see  that  language  more  generally  read  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Some  of  them  have,  in 
fact,  kindly  offered  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  instruc- 
tive matter  for  publication;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall 
be  able  ere  long  to  convince  tho.se  who  are  still  wavering 
of  the  possibility  of  writing  a  language  which  is  spoken 
by  about  130,000  inhabitants." 

Kussian  Amateurs. 

The  St.  Petersburgh  public  i.«  at  this  time  divided  into 
two  camps— that  of  the  amateurs  of  dancing,  and  that 
of  the  amateurs  of  music.  The  former  inscribe  upon 
their  standard  tho  name  of  Ro.sati,  and  the  latter  i-ally 
under  the  flag  of  Madame  Bosio  The  singing  party  is 
most  numerous,  and  has  had  a  rich  banquet  in  *'  La 
Traviata,"'  "  Kigolctto,"  and  other  operas  in  which  the 
French  artiste  always  enchants  her  hearers. 

A  Moon  Hoax. 

A  letter  from  Florence  say^  that  an  Italian  astronomer 
has  just  eonstructed  a  telescope  of  such  extraordinary 
power  that  he  has  be(?n  enabled  to  photograph  the  celes- 
tial constellations  and  obtain  a  proof  that  the  moon  is 
inhabited.  Ho  has  scon  a  certain  number  of  animals 
and  men.  This  seems  to  be  a  rc-hash  of  the  American 
moon-hoax. 


Homeopathy. 

They  tell  a  pretty  good  story  of  a  rich  old  fellow  who 
had  a  bad  cold  and  sent  for  a  homeopathic  doctor,  who 
ordered  him  every  day  to  amcll  of  a  phinl,  the  ?cent  of 
which  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Getting  no  better,  the 
millionnaire  ordered  the  doctor  to  present  his  bill.  The 
doctor  asked  500  francs.  Tho  patient  in  a  rage,  puUed 
out  a  bank  note,  passed  it  under  the  doctor's  nose,  and 
then  put  it  back  in  his  pocket-book,  saying:  *•  There! 
I  pay  you  as  you  physicked  rae.  Y'ou  ought  to  bo  as 
well  satisfied  as  I  am  well  cured!" 

Parisian  Cuteness. 

A  new  trade  has  sprung  up  in  Paris,  whero  a  store 
for  the  sale  of  second  hand  gloves,  cleansed,  is  driving 
an  excellent  business.  Agents  are  employed  to  travel 
and  purchase  from  the  servants  of  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility the  cast-off  gloves  of  thoir  masters  and  mistresses, 
which  are  procured  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  pair,  and 
are  sold  after  being  cleansed  to  folks  of  economical  but 
geuteel  tendencies  for  twenty  cents. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 

The  vLsit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  to  Paris  was 
incognito.  He  went  about  as  a  citizen,  and  had  a  good 
time  generally.  He  dined  quietly  with  the  emperor  at 
the  Tuileries,  was  driven  by  Louis  to  the  Castle  of  Viu- 
ceones.  went  to  see  the  Huguenots  at  the  opera,  and  to 
Jyoul/'ts  Farisiens  to  laugh  at  "Orpheus,''  eat  a  capital 
dinner  at  the   Trois  Frcrcs.  and  ao  departed. 

New  Projects. 

A  number  of  individuals  iu  the  city  of  London  have 
petitioned  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  them  to 
construct  a  commodious  carriage-way  under  fome  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  others  ask  that  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  lay  down  subterranean  pipes  through  which,  by 
utnio.-^pheric  pressure,  they  may  tran.«mil  letters  and  par- 
cels to  different  portions  of  that  metropolis. 

Naples. 

The  king  of  Naples  has  given  fresh  proof  of  the  terrors 
he  experiences,  in  forbidding  Ristori  the  actress  to  enter 
his  dominioDii.  The  applau.«e  bestowed  on  certain  patri- 
otic sentiments  iu  some  of  her  parts  at  Parma  and  Flor- 
ence inspired  King  Ferdinand  with  the  fear  that  she 
might  bring  a  revolution  concealed  in  the  folds  of  her 
tragic  robe. 

Padua,  Italy. 

Quite  recently  a  veterinary  professor  of  the  University 
of  Padua  was  stabbed  in  the  open  street  by  an  unknown 
hand,  instead  of  the  Counsellor  Rossi,  tbe  director  of 
the  police,  whose  doom  had  been  announced  by  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls  in  charcoal.  The  arm  which  executed 
this  sentence  mistook  its  victim,  and  au  iunocent  person 
fell. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  Journal  de  Chirbourg  says  that  Napoleon  III.  will 
visit  that  city  in  the  month  of  May  next,  to  inspect  tbe 
imperial  yacht  ''L'Aigle,"  which  will  be  then  ready,  and 
that  he  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Czar  Alexander. 
From  France,  the  czar  will  go  to  England,  so  as  not  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  little  queen. 

General  Pelet. 

General  Pelet  of  the  French  army  was  lately  buried 
under  arms.  He  was  a  gallant  and  inteUigent  officer,  but 
noted  for  his  blunders  aud  absent-mindedness.  One  day 
seeing  two  brothers  who  served  under  him  passing  his 
window,  he  said  to  his  aid-de-camp,  "How  much  alike 
those  two  young  fellows  are — pari icuLarly  the  youngest  .'^^ 

The  Papal  States, 

In  the  Papal  States,  the  pontifical  governor  has  had 
some  trouble  in  collecting  the  taxes,  and  is  said  to  have 
beeu  on  the  point  of  asking  the  aid  of  the  French  troops. 
But  General  Guyou  declared  that  he  should  detail  none 
of  his  men  for  such  a  purpose.  It  might  do  for  Roman 
or  Austrian  soldiers. 

The  African  Pirates. 

France  and  Spain  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating the  pirates  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
Wheu  lt;iiy  is  free,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  cut,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy  will  be  the  undisputed  mistresses  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Russian  Bible  Society. 

The  Russian  Bible  Society  was  utterly  cliecked  and 
suspended  by  tbe  Czar  Nicholas,  Hie  sou  Alexander  has 
not  only  restored  it,  but  has  given  it  about  S^15,0U0,  and 
promised  it  a  yearly  gift  of  $2500. 

Madame  Anna  Bi&hop. 

Madiinic  Anna  Bishop,  the  celebrated  vocalist,  is  ful- 
filling an  engagement  iu  England  with  M.  JuUicu. 


^  -♦♦^   » 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Street  Tiioucqts.  By  Hekry  M.  Dexter,  Pastor  of  Pine 
Street  Church,  Boston.  Boston:  Crosb}",  Nichols  & 
Co.     12mo.     pp.  21G.     1859. 

The  author  of  tbt-se  very  well  written  sketches,  takes 
his  theme  from  outdoor  life,  the  sights  and  scenes  of  the 
city  sugge.sting  ideas  and  coinmeuts.  Much  u.«eftil  in- 
struction is  conveyed  in  this  pleasant  way.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  Billings. 

New  Music. —  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  have  just  published  '■  Mnggie  of  Nantucket."  a 
soug,  music  by  J.  B.  Packard;  ■■  O,  «sk  not  my  heart  if 
it  love  thee,"  words  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Deming;  "  No,  I  can- 
not forget  thee,''  words  and  music  by  James  R.  Phelps; 
and  "Threads  of  Gold,"  a  ballad,  by  M.  W.  Balfe. 

Waveuley  Novels.  Household  Edition.  Anne  ok 
GEiERsTEm.  2  vols.  Boston  :  Tickuor  &  Fields. 
Though  not  ranking  with  the  most  popular  of  Scott's 
romancf.'J,  ■'  Anne  of  Geierstein  ;  or,  the  Maiden  of  the 
Mi.-'t,"  is  not  uifhout  many  gleams  of  that  ^un.^et  splen- 
dor which  illumined  the  close  of  the  great  novelist's  lit- 
erary career.  It  is  remarkable  as  illustrating  that  species 
of  clairvoyance  wbidi  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  geuiu8, 
and  which  enables  its  possessor  to  describe  distant  scenes 
that  he  never  witnes-^ed  as  if  actually  moving  betore  his 
eyes.  The  volumes  before  us  have  two  fine  engnivings, 
one  representing  the  *■  Maid  of  the  .Mist  "  in  her  pictur- 
e-'que  costume,  the  other  the  "  Death  of  Queeu  Mar- 
garet," from  the  pencil  of  the  celebrated  Gilbert. 
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IStiitmial  Mt\m%t, 


A  lady  in  New  Orleans  named  Owen?,  whoso 
first  husband  squandered  her  fortnne  of  $30,000 
in  a  year,  and  whose  second  Inisband  was  in 
straitened  circumstances,  lately  committed  sui- 
cide by  taking  laudanum. The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  says,  "  in 
military  circles  there  is  a  predominant  faith  that 
the  emperor  intends  to  find  something  for  the 
army  to  do.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  any  soci- 
ety where  the  '  services  '  congregate,  without  find- 
ing that  one  subject  absorbs  every  other — the 
possibility  of  measuring  swords  with  England. 
The  presence  of  an  Englislinian,  as  far  as  1  have 

been  able  to  judge,  does  not  deter  them. A 

young  man  luis  been  victimizing  the  clergymen 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  representing  himself  as 
a  converted  Romanist  from  Montreal,  desirous 
of  preparing  himself  at  Beloit  College  for  tlie 

Protestant  ministry. Commander  Maury,  in 

one  of  his  lectures  on  the  "  Highways  and  By- 
ways of  the  Ocean,"  states  that  animal  matter, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  owing  to  the  su- 
perincumbent pressure,  the  exclusion  of  light  and 
heat,  and  the  saline  properties  of  the  water,  can- 
not decompose,  but  must  remain  precisely  in  the 
•state    in   which    it    is   deposited,  for  ages  and 

ages. Major  Samuel  Barnes,  connected  with 

the  press  of  Baltimore  for  a  number  of  years,  died 

lately,  aged  72. We  under^tand  that  John  R. 

Thompson,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  has  ])repared  four  popular  lectures  to 
be  delivered  before  public  bodies,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  viz.,  "  Virginia  in  tho  Olden 
Time,"  "  Paris  in  its  Eternal  Aspects,"  "  The 
Ocean  and  the  Mountains  as  Sources  of  Inspir- 
ation," and  one  other.  Mr.  Thompson  is  an  ac- 
complished writer  and  popular  speaker. What 

are  called  by  the  natives  "  Singing  Shells,"  are 
quite  common  at  Ceylon  ;  and  the  Corfu  snail,  if 
irritated  by  a  touch,  emits  a  distinctly  audible 

sound,  in  a   querulous    tone. A   petition   is 

being  prepared  and  signed  by  many  citizens  of 
Boston,  engaged  in  the  livery  stable,  express, 
and  jobbing  business,  and  others  who  are  obliged 
to  use  horses  and  vehicles  in  their  business,  pray- 
ing that  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company 
shall  be  prohibited  from  removing  the  snow,  by 
using  their  snow-ploughs,  or  by  any  other  means, 
at  any  time  there  is  a  fall  of  snow  sufiicient  to 

make  sleighing. We  hear  that  the  eminent 

house  of  Barings  will  form  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  American  trade  during  the  com- 
ing yea-,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Bates  and  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  Baring  going  in  as  partners  of  a  Wall  Street 

house  already  established. From  the  annual 

report  of  the  "Mayor's  Squad  of  Police,"  New 
York,  it  appears  that  the  arrests  of  lottery  deal- 
ers, gamblers  and  mock-auction  swindlers,  num- 
bering 632,  have  not  resulted  in  a  single  convic- 
tion. The  raid  against  bogus  gift  enterprises 
resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  185,  and  the 
amount  of  money  intercepted  at  the  post-office 
between  S20,000  and  530,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  support  of  gambling,  swindling,  low 
drinking  establishments,  etc.,  absorbs  about 
$13,000,000,    to    be    distributed    among    some 

20,000  persons,  or  $650  per  head. A  story  is 

told,  by  a  Canadian  paper,  of  a  Mr.  Gaston,  who 
was  standing  beneath  a  trap-door,  when  a  sack 
of  wheat  fell  from  an  upper  story  directly  upon 
his  head,  dislocating  his  neck.  He  immediately 
raised  up  his  hands  and  pulled  it  back  into  place, 
as  the  workmen  who  "  heard  the  bones  snap 
again  into  their  sockets  "  will  swear.  Mr.  Gas- 
ton is  supposed  to  be  as  well  as  ever. The 

income  of  the  Profile  and  Flume  Houses,  at 
Franconia,  N.  11.,  the  past  season,  was 
$28,643  62 ;  expenses  of  carrying  them  on, 
$16,041  50;  giving  for  net  earnings  $13,601  12. 
This  has  been  spent  in  repairs,  new  furniture, 
paying  old  debts,  and  a  dividend  of  18  per  cent. 

on  $80,000  preferred  stock. The  Journal  of 

Commerce  says  the  total  imports  entered  at  New 
York  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1858 
wore  $77,751,062  less  than  for  the  year  1857, 
$GO,G89,5o!2  less  than  for  1856,  and  $4,993,171 
less  than  for  1855.  The  year  1857  still  stands 
as  by  far  the  heaviest  year  on  record — the  total 
imports  for  that  year  being  larger  than  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  whole  country  only  a  few  years 
ago. The  Woodstock  (Ct.)  Standard  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  that  a  ben  killed  in 
Hartland  last  week,  after  a  knife  was  put  through 
her  throat  and  her  feathers  picked  oflT,  effected 
her  escape,  and  ran  to  her  nest  in  the  barn,  and 

laid  an  egg, Two  old  men,  named  Briggs, 

who  led  a  kind  of  hermit  life  in  an  old  house  in 
Burrillville,  R.  I.,  were  recently  burnt  to  death. 


Their  bodies  were  so  badly  consumed,  that  noth- 
ing was  left  of  them  but  the  stomachs  and  viscera. 
The  fire  originated  from  the  insi^de  of  the  build- 
ing, the  !)asement  of  which  was  used  as  a  hog- 
yard,  and  had  gained  such  headway  before  it  was 
discovered,  that  it  was  impossible   to  rescue  the 

unfortunate   occupants. In  Philadelphia  the 

lawyers  have  raised  the  question  whether  a  child 
who  has  one  parent  living  is  an  orphan.  The 
directors  of  the  Girard  College,  it  appears,  have 
been  refusing  to  admit  children  into  the  College 
whose  mothers  are  living,  the  city  solicitor  sus- 
taining them  in  that  poEition,  but  Jndgc  Lowrie 
has  recently  decided  that  they  have  no  right  to 
make  the  refusal  in  question. About  a  hun- 
dred men  arc  regularly  employed  upon  the  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  I'auls,  but  notwith- 
standing every  cfi'ort  of  the  engineer,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  be  finished  before  May.     It  will  cost 

when    completed,    $150,000. Mrs.    Rebecca 

Cartright  died  in  Upshur  county,  Va.,on  the  5th 
ult.,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and 
six  years.  She  was  the  first  white  woman  who 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Buckbannon  River, 
coming  to  Western  Virginia  when  quite  young, 
and  living  with  her  husband  in  a  hollow  tree,  at 
the  mouth  of  Turkey  Run,  in  what  is  now  Up- 
shur county.  She  retained  her  faculties  to  the 
last,  and  leaves  over  four  hundred  descendants. 

Jl.\lLRO.\D   CAR    SK.4T.S    AND   CllLRCIlES. 

Several  different  forms  of  car  scats,  constructed 
with  special  reference  to  night  travel,  have  been 
introduced  on  various  railroads,  particularly  in 
the  Western  States.  Among  the  patents  issued 
in  the  week  ending  December  21,  1858,  was  one 
for  an  invention  of  this  character,  which  is  thus 
described  :  "  The  nature  of  this  invention  and 
improvement  consists  in  so  constructing  the  car 
seats  as  to  enable  them  to  answer  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  ordinary  reversible  car  seats,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  them  to  be  swung  round  or 
turned  on  a  pivot  at  one  end,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  assume  an  angle  of  about  45°,  with  the  pas- 
sage-way through  the  car,  and  almost  entirely 
occupy  the  space  between  them,  and  increase  the 
space  or  passage-way  between  their  ends  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  leave  room  in  the  passage-way  for 
an  elongation  of  the  seats  when  converted  into 
sleeping-couches  or  berths,  to  accommodate  the 
length  of  tlic  passengers  by  turning  up  or  invert- 
ing the  backs  and  extending  the  slides  from  their 

ends." 

. (-^^*.»— * 

A  NOISY  Opkra. — Verdi's  new  opera  "  Simon 
BoccaNcgra,"  appears  to  be  worthy  of  M.  JuUicn 
and  Herr  Von  Joel.  All  sorts  of  noises,  bells, 
cannon,  anvils,  and  hammers,  monks  roaring 
vespers,  and  finally,  a  chorus  of  Newfoundland 
dogs  barking,  diversify  the  operatic  score,  and 
give  emphasis  to  the  instrumentation. 


«  »»»  ►- 


Forgery  in  England. — Bank  of  England 
notes  circulated  for  sixty  years  before  they  were 
first  forged,  by  a  Staffordshire  linen-draper 
named  Vaughan,  who  got  his  intended  wife  to 
utter  his  counterfeits.  Vaughan  was  condemned 
and  executed,  the  first  of  hundreds  for  the  like 
offence. 

<  ^  ■  ^  ■» 

For  Ladies  only. — Messrs.  Douglass  &. 
Sherwood,  the  great  skirt  manufacturers  of  New 
York,  have  introduced  a  mysteriously  combined 
corset  and  bustle,  and  skirt  supporter,  all  in  one 
piece,  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  Frenchman 
in  this  country. 

i   'm»m    t 

Don't  believe  it. — It  is  said  that  a  horse- 
race, with  4000  horses,  was  given  by  a  Russian 
nobleman  in  honor  of  Alexander  Dumas.  It  is 
said  if  he  had  waited  a  few  da3's  longer  he  could 
have  brought  12,000  horses  together. 

<  ^ » ^  » 

The  Pope's  Rail-Cars. — The  railway  car- 
riages constructed  for  the  Pope  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  terrace,  an  ante-chamber,  a 
throne-room,  and  a  bed-room. 

«    ^  •  m    t 

The  Keller  Troui-e. — The  Keller  troupe 
will  appear  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  July  next, 
and  fill  up  the  intermission  between  the  present 
dramatic  season  and  its  successor. 

New  Hotel. — The  Fifty  Associates  have  de- 
cided to  erect  a  splendid  first  class  hotel  on  the 
site  of  the  Cornbill  Cofl'ee  House. 

<     ^•m-     > ■ 

Comfortable. — The  Pope's  private  income 
is  $6,000,000.     Very  comfortable  for  hiai. 


SSlaijsitre  Cntijcrings 

The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  is  $14,900,000. 

Gum  camphor  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  antidote 
to  strychnine. 

The  property  holders  of  St.  Louis  are  opposed 
to  the  introiluction  of  horse  railroads. 

A  couple  in  Hartford  are  the  happy  parents  of 
twenty-seven  children. 

The  number  of  Catholic  churches  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  2334;  number  of  priests  2108. 

The  total  distance  between  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  by  the  new  overland  route,  is  2765 
miles. 

The  wife  of  the  late  Commodore  Perry  has 
just  received  from  China  a  magnificent  silver 
candelabrum. 

The  richest  man  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the 
Hon.  James  (juthrie.  His  i)roperty  is  assessed 
at  $1,382,680. 

The  population  of  Washington  is  estimated  at 
02,000,  whicii  is  an  increase  of  fifty  i)er  cent, 
since  1850. 

Organ  grinders  arc  ordered  by  the  Mayor  of 
Richmond  to  quit  the  city,  when  found  ])laying 
in  the  streets. 

A  young  man  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  has 
been  suddenly  stricken  entirely  dumb,  without 
any  apparent  previous  ailment. 

A  man  named  Enderline  has  been  convicted 
of  robbing  the  Indianapolis  post-office,  and  sent 
to  the  State  Prison  for  three  years. 

The  town  agent  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  sold  3338 
gallons  of  liquor,  last  year,  to  citizens,  under  a 
law  wliicb  forbids  all  sales  except  to  the  sick. 

A  recent  hurricane  at  Swatow,  China,  de- 
stroyed 200  junks,  and  killed  and  drowned 
about  3000  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  citv  of  New  York  consumes  annually 
1,130,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  at  $2.50  per 
1000  feet,  amounting  to  no  less  than  $2,825,000. 

James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  has  presented  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  thirteen  of  the 
sculptured  marbles  from  Nineveh,  cost  $3000. 

The  highest  railway  in  the  world  is  in  Chili — 
an  extension  of  the  Co])iapo.  It  now  ascends 
over  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

There  are  thirty-six  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey jLirties  in  the  field  and  afloat,  18  of  which 
are  on  the  Atlantic,  12on  the  Gulf,  and  6  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

A  man  named  Rahum,  upwards  of  40  years 
of  age,  up  to  the  i)oriod  of  a  recent  visit  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  had  never  seen  a  town,  a  railroad,  or 
a  steam-engine,  although  he  had  been  both  a 
school-teacher  and  a  preacher. 

The  Horicon  Argus  says  that  a  prize  dance 
came  off  in  a  saloon  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  be- 
tween an  Irishman  and  a  mulatto  girl.  The  girl 
danced  seven  hour.^  and  the  Irishman  eight, 
winning  the  prir.e — $10. 

The  Erie  Canal  contains  more  water  and  floats 
moie  vessels  than  any  canal  in  Europe,  and  has 
5568  vessels  on  its  register,  of  which  1446  are 
larger  than  the  one  in  which  Columbus  discov- 
ered America. 

The  New  York  Observer  and  Independent  are 

discussing  a  very  important  subject — the  kind  of 
churches  needed  in  cities.  They  both,  in  com- 
mon with  all  of  us,  lament  the  evil  of  high  rents; 
both  agree  that  free  churches  will  not  do. 

An  immense  ([uantity  of  counterfeit  $20  bills 
on  the  State  Bank  of  Troy,  has  been  circulated 
recently  in  the  western  cities,  deceiving  by  their 
skillful  execution  the  most  expert  detectives. 
The  bank  has  issued  a  circular  calling  in  all 
their  twenties,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them. 

F.  M.  Eaton,  while  chopping  wood  near  Indi- 
ana])olis,  one  day  latel)',  cut  his  foot  severely.  A 
physician  was  called,  and  found  him  sitting  in 
his  chair  dead,  his  foot  in  a  oasin  filled  with 
blood.  If  he  had  been  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  ajiplication  of  a  single  bandage 
would  have  saved  his  life — but  no  one  present 
knew  it. 

A  young  married  lady,  named  Sarah  M.  Mor- 
gan, living  in  Philadeli}hia,  came  to  her  death  by 
an  overdose  of  morphine,  the  properties  of  which 
she  was  ignorant.  She  had  been  indisposed,  and 
being  restless,  took  one  rjrain  of  morjihino  to 
produce  slec]).  Unha])pily,  the  too  jiotent  poison 
brought  upon  her  "  that  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking." 

A  queer  blunder  was  committed  at  Chicago, 
some  time  since,  in  yoking  together  at  the  House 
of  Correction  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  been 
sentenced  for  two  and  the  other  for  ninety  days, 
the  short  term  man  being  com])clled  to  serve  out 
that  of  his  long  term  yoke-fellow,  for  which 
grievance  he  has  brought  suit  against  the  cit}'  au- 
thorities, laying  his  damages  at  $10,000. 

In  Canada,  about  five  miles  from  Cape  Rouge, 
on  raising,  lately,  a  ])iccc  of  rock  loosened  by 
blasting,  there  was  found  between  the  strata  and 
embedded  in  the  upper  layer  the  form  of  a  large 
fish,  si.x  feet  in  length,  and  possessing  a  head 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  porpoise.  It  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
rock. 

One  of  the  New  York  Harbor  I'olicemen,  Mr. 
Gibson,  has  suddenly  been  jiromotcd  from  the 
position  of  commander  of  a  row-boat  to  that  of 
commander  in  the  Navy.  He  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  were  "  dropped  "  by  the  Naval  Re- 
tiring Board,  and  finding  himself  poor  and  with- 
out employment,  gladly  accepted  an  appointment 
in  the  Metropolitan  police  force.  He  has  now 
been  restored  to  his  former  rank  in  the  Navy. 


^antjs  of  ©olti. 


....  There  are  felicities  which  are  incredible  ; 
'tis  the  lightning  !  they  consume. — Bahnc. 

....  Honest  men  love  women  ;  those  who  de- 
ceive them,  adore  them. — limunmrclmis. 

....  Our  happiness  has  often  as  much  to  fear 
from  the  fruition  of  our  hopes  as  from  their  dis- 
appointment.— liorcK. 

....  God  has  placed  the  genius  of  woman  in 
the  heart,  because  all  works  of  genius  are  works 
of  love. — Jjimaitine. 

....  It  is  not  decided  that  women  love  more 
than  men,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  they  love 
better. — S.  Diihai/. 

....  We  arc  more  learned  in  the  principles  of 
duty,  than  skilled  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Dorce. 

The  friend  gives  in  charity   from  his  su- 
perfluity— woman  gives  when  she  has  not  enough 

for  herself. — haclos. 

....  Woman  is  the  natural  friend  of  man, 
and  all  other  friendship  is  feeble  or  suspicious 
compared  with  it.— -/>  lionaltl. 

....  True  love  is  eternal,  infinite,  and  always 
like  itself.  It  is  equal  and  pure,  without  violent 
demonstratioTiS  :  it  is  seen  with  white  hairs  and 
is  always  young  in  the  licart. — Balzac. 

....  After  friendship  and  love  come  benevo- 
lence and  that  compassion  which  unites  the  ?oul 
to  the  unfortunate.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is 
particularly  the  share  of  women.  Everything 
disjioses  them  to  tenderness  and  pity. — Tlwmas. 

....  When  you  doubt  between  words,  use  the 
plainest,  the  commonest,  the  most  idiomatic. 
Eschew  fine  words  as  you  would  rouge,  love  sim- 
jile  ones  as  you  would  native  roses  on  your  cheek. 
llarc. 

....  Without  woman,  man  would  be  rude, 
gross  and  solitary,  and  ignorant  of  grace,  which 
is  only  the  smile  of  love.  Woman  hangs  about 
him  tde  flowers  of  life,  like  those  woodland  para- 
sites which  decorate  the  trunks  of  the  oaks  with 
their  balmy  garlands — CImtrmihriand. 

....  Men  alone  are  capable  of  laborious  re- 
searches, solid  reasoning,  strength  and  profundity. 
For  native  elegance,  for  a  fine  and  pi()uante  sim- 
plicity, for  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  for  n 
certain  mental  grace,  we  must  have  men  polished 
by  female  society. — Fontemlle. 

....  If  we  glance  over  countries  and  centuries, 
we  shall  almost  everywhere  find  women  adorctl 
and  oppressed.  Man  who  has  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  abusing  his  strength,  in  ren- 
dering homage  to  their  beauty,  has  almost  always 
prevailed  over  their  weakness.  He  has  been  at 
once  their  tyrant  and  their  slave. — Thomas. 


Joker's  15iitrget. 

For  views  on  the  Rhine,  look  into  the  pork 
barrel. 

The  coat  of  a  horse  is  the  gift  of  nature.  That 
of  an  ass  is  often  the  work  of  the  tailor. 

"  I'm  getting  /((^"  as  the  loafer  said  when  ho 
be  was  stealing  lard. 

What  kind  of  a  fever  have  those  who  wish  to 
have  their  names  in  print  ?     Type-usfever. 

If  a  journeyman  dyer  can  earn  two  dollars  a 
day  by  di/n'ii;/,  what  would  it  cost  him  to  live? 

"  I  speak  within  bounds,"  as  the  prisoner  said 
to  the  jailor. 

Why  is  the  Delaware  River  like  a  bottle  of 
inkl  Because  Pcnn  (pen)  was  the  first  who  put 
it  in  use. 

"  That  cat  has  got  a  cold,"  said  a  friend  to 
Jerrold,  pointing  to  a  domestic  favorite.  "Yes," 
Jerrold  replied,  "  the  poor  thing  is  subject  to 
cat-arrh." 

A  person  pointed  out  a  man  who  had  a  pro- 
fusion of  rings  on  his  fingers,  to  a  cooper. 
"  Ah,  master,"  said  the  artisan,  "  it's  a  sure  sign 
of  weakness,  when  so  many  hoops  are  used." 

An  absent-minded  gentleman,  on  retiring  at 
night,  put  his  dog  to  bed,  and  kicked  himself 
down  stairs!  He  did  not  discover  his  mistake 
until  he  went  to  )'elp,  and  the  dog  tried  to  snore. 

Hearing  a  physician  remark  that  a  small  blow 
would  break  the  nose,  our  Daniel  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  I  douno  'bout  that.  I've  give  my  nose 
many  blows,  and  I've  never  broke  it  yet." 

"  Ike,"  said  a  rusty  old  heathen  of  the  desk, 
"  how  do  astronomers  measure  the  distance  to 
the  sun  ?"  "  Why,"  replied  the  young  hopeful, 
"  ihey  calculate  one  fourth  of  the"  distance,  and 
then  multiply  by  four." 

A  model  young  lady,  ju>-t  graduated  from  a 
certain  distant  academy,  remarked  the  other  day, 
"  I  cannot  deceive  how  the  young  gentlemen  can 
drink  to  such  a  recess,  when  they  know  it  is  so 
imiiurioiis  to  their  insliltilions." 

"  Sarah,"  said  a  young  man,  the  other  day,  to 
a  lady  of  that  name,  "  why  don't  you  wear  car- 
rings?"  "Because  I  haven't  had  my  eais 
pierced."  "I  will  bore  them  for  you,  then." 
"I  thank  you,  sir;  you  have  done  that  enough." 

A  California  paper  tells  of  a  hunter  who  killed 
nine  thousand  snipes  at  four  shots,  and  the  air 
was  full  of  falling  birds  for  several  days — not  to 
speak  of  the  great  number  of  cripples  hobbling 
about  the  ground  ! 

There  is  a  man  in  Mississippi  so  lean  that  he 
makes  no  shadow  at  all.  A  rattlesnake  struck 
at  his  leg  si.xteen  times  in  vain,  and  then  retired 
in  disgust.  He  makes  all  hun";ry  who  look  at 
bim,  anil  when  children  meet  him  in  the  street, 
they  run  homo,  crying  for  bread. 
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DUCK  SHOOTING  ON  THE  POTOMAC. 

The  very  spirited  engraving  on  this  pajie  rep- 
resents a  scene  well  calculated  to  gladden  the  eye 
of  every  man  who  ever  handled  a  gun,  and  there 
are  few,  even  in  this  country,  who  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  have  not  aspired  to  the  exploits  of 
Nimrod.  The  artist  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  a 
reedy  bed,  literally  swarming  with  wild  fowl,  and 
shows  us  the  adventurous  sportsman,  just  at  the 
moment  of  an  accurate  shot.  From  October 
through  the  winter,  all  along  the  coast  from  north 
to  south,  there  is  more  or  less  of  this  sport,  but 
especially  it  is  pursued  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  the  favorite  haunts  of 
that  most  delicious  of  wild  fowl,  the  canvass- 
back  duck.  "  This  celebrated  American  spe- 
cies," says  Wilson,  "as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  best  figures  and  descriptions  of  foreign 
birds,  is  altogether  unknown  in  Europe.  It  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  pochard  of  England — 
aims  firina — but  differs  from  that  bird  in  being 
superior  in  size  and  weight,  in  the  greater  mag- 
nitude of  its  bill,  and  the  general  whiteness  of 
its  plumage.  A  short  comparison  of  the  two 
will  elucidate  this  point.  The  canvass-back 
measures  two  feet  in  length  by  three  feet  in  ex- 
tent, and  when  in  the  best  order,  weighs  three 
pounds  and  over.  The  pochard,  according  to 
Latham  and  Bewick,  measures  nineteen  inches 
in  length,  and  thirty  in  extent,  and  weighs  one 
pound  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces.  The  latter 
writer    says    of  the  pochard :    '  The   plumage. 


valisneria,  grows  on  fresh-water  shoals  of  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  (but  never  where  these  are  oc- 
casionally dry),  in  long,  narrow,  grass-like  blades 
of  four  or  five  feet  in  length  ;  the  root  is  white, 
and  has  some  resemblance  to  small  celery.  This 
grass  is  in  many  places  so  thick  that  a  boat  can 
with  difficulty  be  rowed  through  it,  it  so  impedes 
the  oars.  The  shores  are  lined  with  large  quan- 
tities of  it,  torn  up  by  the  ducks  and  drifted  by 
the  winds,  lying  like  hay  in  winrows.  Wherever 
this  root  grows  in  abundance,  the  canvass-backs 
may  be  expected  either  to  pay  it  occasional  vis- 
its, or  to  make  it  their  regular  residence  during 
the  winter.  It  occurs  in  some  parts  of  the  Hud- 
son, in  the  Delaware,  near  Gloucester,  a  few 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  in  most  of  the  riv- 
ers that  fall  into  the  Chesapeake,  to  each  of 
which  particular  places  the  ducks  resort,  while  in 
waters  unfavored  with  this  nutritive  plant  they 
are  altogether  unknown.  On  the  first  arrival  of 
these  birds  in  the  Susquehanna,  near  Havre-de- 
Grace,  they  are  generally  lean,  but  such  is  the 
abundance  of  their  favorite  food,  that  towards 
the  beginning  ot  November,  they  are  in  pretty 
good  order.  They  are  excellent  divers,  and 
swim  with  great  speed  and  agility.  They  some- 
times assemble  in  such  multitudes  as  to  cover 
several  acres  of  the  river,  and  when  they  rise  sud- 
denly, produce  a  noise  resembling  thunder. 
They  float  about  these  shoals,  diving  and  tearing 
up  the  grass  by  the  roots,  which  is  the  only  part 
they  eat.     They  are  extremely  shy,   and  can 


but  of  all  the  modes  pursued,  none  intimidates 
them  so  much  as  shooting  them  by  night,  and 
they  soou  abandon  the  place  where  they  have 
been  repeatedly  shot  at.  During  the  day  they 
are  dispersed  about,  but  towards  evening  collect 
in  large  flocks,  to  come  into  the  mouths  of  the 
creeks,  where  they  often  ride  as  at  anchor,  with 
head  under  their  wing,  asleep,  there  being  always 
sentinels  awake,  ready  to  raise  an  alarm  on  the 
least  appearance  of  danger.  Even  when  feeding 
or  diving  in  small  parties,  the  whole  never  go 
down  at  a  time,  but  some  are  left  above  on  the 
look-out.  When  winter  sets  in  early,  and  the 
river  is  frosty,  the  canvass-back  retreats  to  its 
confluence  with  the  bay,  occasionally  frequenting 
air-holes  in  the  ice,  which  are  sometimes  made 
for  the  purpose  immediately  above  their  favorite 
grass,  to  entice  them  within  gun-shot  of  the  hut 
or  bark  which  is  usually  fixed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, and  whore  tlie  gunner  lies  concealed,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  their  distress.  A  Mr.  Hill, 
who  lives  near  James  River,  at  a  place  called 
Herring  Creek,  informs  me  that  one  severe  win- 
ter he  and  another  person  broke  a  hole  in  the  ice 
about  twenty  or  forty  feet  immediately  over  a 
shoal  of  grass,  and  took  their  stand  on  the  shore, 
in  a  hut  of  brush,  each  having  three  guns  well 
loaded  with  large  shot.  The  ducks,  wliich  were 
flying  up  and  down  the  river  in  great  extremity, 
soon  crowded  to  the  place,  so  that  the  whole  open 
space  was  not  only  covered  with  them,  but  vast 
numbers  stood  on  the  ice  around  it.    They  had 


grain,  especially  wheat,  and  may  ho  decoyed  to 
particular  places  by  bating  them  with  that  grain 
for  several  successive  days.  Some  few  years 
since,  a  vessel  loaded  with  wheat  was  wrecked 
near  the  entrance  ef  Great  Egg  Harbor,  in  the 
autumn,  and  went  to  pieces.  The  wheat  floated 
out  in  vast  quantities,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  bay  was,  in  a  few  days,  covered  with  ducks, 
of  a  kind  altogether  new  to  the  people  in  that 
quarter.  The  gunners  of  the  neighborhood  col- 
lected in  boats,  shooting  them,  and  so  successful 
were  they,  that,  as  Mr.  Beasly  informs  me,  two 
hundred  and  forty  were  killed  in  one  day,  and 
sold  among  the  neighbors  at  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  apiece,  without  the  feathers.  The  wounded 
ones  were  generally  abandoned,  as  being  too 
difficult  to  come  up  with.  They  continued  about 
for  three  weeks,  and  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
time,  a  continual  cannonading  was  heard  from 
every  quarter.  The  gunners  called  them  sea- 
ducks.  They  were  canvass-backs,  and  at  that 
time  on  their  way  to  the  north,  when  this  floating 
feast  attracted  their  attention,  and  for  a  while  ar- 
rested them  in  their  course.  A  pair  of  these 
very  ducks  I  myself  bought  in  the  Philadeli)hia 
market  at  the  time,  from  an  Egg  Harbor  gunner, 
and  never  met  with  their  superior  either  in  excel- 
lence or  weight  of  flesh.  When  it  was  known 
among  those  people  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
in  selling  for  twenty-five  cents  what  would  have 
brought  them  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  pair,  it  excited  universal  regret." 


SHOOTING    WILD    DUCK    ON    THE   POTOMAC    RIVER,    VIRGINIA. 


above  and  below,  is  wholly  covered  with  prettily 
freckled,  slender,  dusky  threads,  disposed  trans- 
versely in  closc-sct,  zigzag  lines,  on  a  pale 
ground,  more  or  less  shaded  off  with  ash,"  a 
description  much  more  applicable  to  the  bird  fig- 
ured beside  it,  the  red-head,  and  which  very 
jirobrtbly  is  the  species  meant.  In  the  figure  of 
the  pochard  given  by  Mr.  Bewick,  who  is  gen- 
erally correct,  the  bill  agrees  very  well  with  that 
of  our  red-head,  but  scarcely  half  the  size  and 
thickness  of  that  of  the  canvass-back,  and  the 
figure  in  the  iilanclus  enlumin&s,  corresponds  in 
that  respect  with  Bewick's.  In  short,  both  of 
these  writers  are  cgregiously  erroneous  in  their 
figures  and  descriptions,  or  the  jircsent  duck  was 
unknown  to  them.  Considering  the  latter  sup- 
position the  more  jirobable  of  the  two,  I  have 
designated  this  as  a  new  species,  and  shall  pro- 
creed  to  give  some  particulars  of  its  history.  The 
canvHss-back  duck  arrives  in  the  United  States 
from  the  north,  about  the  middle  of  O(tot)or ;  a 
few  descend  to  the  Hudson  or  Delaware,  but  the 
great  body  of  these  birds  rcfort  to  the  numerous 
rivers  belonging  to  aii<l  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  particularly  ihe  Susquehanna, 
the  I'atapsco,  Potomac  and  Jnnies  Rivers,  whicli 
appear  to  be  their  general  winter  rendezvous. 
Beyond,  to  the  south,  I  can  find  no  certain  ac- 
lounts  of  them.  At  the  Susquehanna  they  are 
ciilled  canvass-backs,  on  the  Potomac,  white- 
hacks,  and  on  the  James  River,  shell-drakes. 
They  are  seldom  found  at  a  great  distance  up 
any  of  these  rivers,  or  even  in  the  salt  water  bay, 
lint  ill  that  |)arti<iilar  part  of  tide  water  where  a 
jerlain  pl.mt,  wlji(  h  is  said  to  be   a  species  of 


rarely  be  approached  except  by  stratagem. 
When  wounded  in  the  wing,  they  dive  to  such 
prodigious  distances,  and  with  such  rujiidily, 
continuing  it  so  pcrseveringly,  and  with  ,'uch 
cunning  and  active  vigor,  as  almo.st  .ilvvays  lo 
render  the  pursuit  hopeless.  From  the  great  de 
mand  for  these  ducks,  and  the  high  price  ihoy 
uniformly  bring  in  themarjvct,  various  modes  are 
practised  to  get  within  gun-shot  of  them.  The 
most  successful  way  is  said  to  be  decoying  tliem 
to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  dog,  while  the  gunner 
lies  closely  concealed  in  a  proper  situation.  The 
dogs,  if  properly  trained,  play  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  the 
ducks,  observing  their  manoeuvres,  enticed  per- 
haps by  curiosity,  gradually  approach  tlie  shore, 
until  they  are  sometimes  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  spot  where  the  gunner  lies  concealed, 
from  which  he  rakes  them,  first  on  the  water  and 
then  as  they  rise.  This  method  is  called  tolinij 
llwm  in.  If  the  ducks  seem  difficult  to  decoy, 
any  glaring  object,  such  as  a  red  handkerchief, 
is  fixed  round  the  dog's  middle,  or  to  his  tail, 
and  this  rarely  fails  to  attract  them.  Sometimes 
by  moonlifiht,  the  sportsman  directs  his  fkill 
towards  a  flock  whose  position  he  had  previously 
ascertained,  k«eping  them  within  the  projecting 
shadow  of  some  wood-bank  or  hciidland,  and 
paddles  along  so  silently  and  impcice))tibly  as 
often  to  approach  within  twenty  yards  of  a  flock 
of  many  thousands,  among  which  he  generally 
makes  a  great  slaughter.  Many  other  stratagems 
are  practised,  and  indeed  every  plan  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  experienced  sjiortsnian  can  sug- 
gest, to  approach  within  gun-shot  of  these  birds ; 


three  firings,  both  at  once,  and  picked  up  oij^hty- 
eight  canvass-backs,  and  might  have  collected 
more,  had  they  been  .Thie  to  get  to  the  e.Ktreinity 
of  the  ice  after  the  wounded  ones.  In  the  severe 
winter  of  1779-80,  the  grass,  on  the  roots  of 
which  these  bird.,  feed,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  in  James  River.  In  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  west- 
northwest  for  twenty-one  days,  which  caused 
such  low  tides  in  the  river,  that  the  grass  froze  to 
the  ice  everywhere,  and  a  thaw  coming  on  su<l- 
dcnly,  the  whole  was  raised  by  the  roots  and  car- 
ried off  by  the  freshet.  The  next  winter  a  few 
of  these  ducks  were  seen,  but  they  soon  went 
away  again,  and  for  many  years  after,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  scarce,  and  even  to  the  present  day, 
in  the  ojiinion  of  my  informer,  have  never  been 
so  plenty  us  before.  The  canvass-back,  in  the 
rich,  juicy  tenderness  of  its  flesh,  and  its  delicacy 
of  flavor,  stands  unrivalled  by  the  whole  of  its 
tribe  in  this  or  perhaps  any  (juarter  of  the  world. 
Those  killed  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  are 
generally  esteemed  superior  to  all  o.hers,  doubt- 
less from  the  great  abundance  of  their  favorite 
food  which  tlie.se  rivers  produce.  At  all  our 
public  dinners,  hotels,  and  particidar  entertain- 
ments, the  canvass-backs  are  universal  favorites. 
They  not  otdy  grace  but  dignify  the  table,  and 
the  very  name  conveys  lo  the  imi'gination  of  the 
eager  epicure  Uie  most  comfortable  and  exhil- 
arating ideas.  Hence,  on  such  occasions,  it  has 
not  been  uncommon  to  pay  from  one  to  three 
dollars  a  pair  for  these  ducks,  and,  indeed,  at 
such,  if  they  can,  they  must  lie  had,  whatever  the 
price.     The  canvufs-backs  will  feed  readily  on 


HUNTINO   IN   ABYSSINIA. 

What  was  the  spiral  thing  that  coiled  and  un- 
rolled itself  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  some  inches 
from  my  face  ?  A  slciuler  serpent,  some  two  feet 
in  Icnuth,  yellow  as  a  dead  leaf,  with  a  black 
ribbon  on  the  spine.  Let  it  bite  the  most  robu-t 
man,  and  he  is  dead  in  a  few  hours.  I  bouiide  I 
back.  But  bow  shall  I  describe  my  terror  oil 
seeing  tlie  ground  at  my  feet,  the  branches  over 
my  head,  the  trunks  at  my  side,  alive  with  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  these  reptiles,  some  mo- 
tionless as  a  corpse,  others  slowly  wavering  in 
the  sunbeams  that  filtered  throngh  the  leaves  ? 
I  felt  the  fascination  of  Medusa  ;  overcome  with 
fear,  I  would  have  given  the  world  for  a  free  pas- 
sage and  power  to  fly.  Yet  I  seemed  rooted  to 
to  this  perilous  ground,  not  daring  to  make  a. 
step  for  fear  of  contact  with  some  of  these  horri- 
ble animals.  My  legs,  feet,  chest,  and  arms  were 
bare,  whicli  made  my  position  yet  more  danger- 
ous. Nevertheless  something  must  bo  done. 
Making  myself  as  small  as  possible,  that  the  least 
twig  might  not  be  touched  ;  gathering  the  folds 
of  my  mantle  around  me,  and  sliinldering  lest 
they  might  incloke  a  serpent ;  measuring  every 
space  with  my  eye  ;  now  on  all  fours,  now  strik- 
ing downjin  erected  head  with  the  butt  of  my 
rifle  ;  now  bounding  over  fallen  trunks,  whose 
cavities  seemed  alive  with  snakes,  I  struggled  on 
for  some  five  minutes,  which  seemed  an  age. 
At  length,  the  ground  becoming  clearer,  I  began 
running  like  a  madman  through  the  brakes  in 
which  I  liiid  just  found  it  so  difficult  to  walk.  A 
few  bounds  brought  me  on  the  dry  bed  of  the 
torrent,  ten  >teps  from  our  tent. — Edwards 
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RyVlil'H  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Wo  take  ))loasure  in  placing  on  this  paj^c  of 
tho  Pictorial  an  accurate  likeness  of  the  philoso- 
pher, poet  and  essayist  whose  name  heads  this 
article,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Homer,  and 
enfjraved  by  Pierce  in  his  best  stylo.     Our  au- 
thority for  tlie  portrait  is  the  large  and  magnifi- 
cent lithographic  head  just  issued  l)y  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Brainard  of  this  city  in  his  usual  stylo  of  ex- 
celbnce.     Mr.  Emorson  is  one  of  tlic  few  purely 
literary  men  among  us,  having  long  since  devo- 
ted himself  exclusively  to  letters.     The  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergj-man,  he  was   bom   in  the  year 
1803,  and  was  educated  for  the  pulpit.     He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in   1821,  and 
after  com])leting  his  theological  studies  was  set- 
tled as  a  colleague  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  over  tho 
Second  Church  in  this  city.     An  impatience  of 
tho  control  of  forms,  however,  influenced  him  to 
abandon   tlie  pulpit,  and  to  retire  to  Concord, 
where  he  has  resided  since  the  year  18.3.5.     Here 
he  has  written  those  poems,  essays,  lectures  and 
contributions   to   the   press  which 
have  given  him  an  American  and 
transatlantic   reputation,  and 
which,    admired   with   ontliusiasm 
by  many,  arc  recognized  by  all  as 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  signet 
of    true    Genius,   notwithstanding 
its  manifestations  are  often  irregu- 
lar and  spasmodic.     Some  of  his 
earlier  college  orations  attracted  at- 
tention  by   their    eloquence.      In 
18.39   he   produced  a  work  called 
"Nature,"    treating    of   freedom, 
beauty,  and  intellectual  culture  as 
influenced   by   natural   objects. 
When  the  famous  "  Dial,"  a  liter- 
ary,   philosophical    and    religious 
magazine,  was  established  in  1840, 
Mr.  Emerson  first  donned  tho  edi- 
torial harness,  and  contributed  to 
that  strange  melange  many  papers 
of   striking    originality    and    elo- 
quence.    The  transcendental  char- 
acter of  the  work  kept  its  circula- 
tion within  narrow  limits.     Your 
volumes  of  the  "Dial"  were  pub- 
lished, but  before  its  close  the  edi- 
torship had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  brilliant  and  accomplished 
Margaret  Puller,   between    whom 
and   the   subject  of  this   sketch  a 
warm   friendship   and   intellectual 
sympathy  existed.     The   develop- 
ment of  tho  lecture  system  opened 
a  field  to  Mr.  Emerson  in  which  he 
was  especially  qualified  to  succeed. 
Tho  variety  of  his  style  and  topics, 
the  impressivencss  of  his  manner, 
the  originality  of  his  views,  gave 
him  a  strong  hold  upon  his  audi- 
ences, and  to  this  day  there  is  no 
lecturer  who  more  fully  enchains 
and  interests  his  audiences.    In  his 
discourses    wo   find   a   mixture  of 
metaphysical  mysticism  and   prac- 
tical  sagacity,   of   melodious   and  ; 
poetical  passages  and  terse  aphor- 
isms, tho  whole  forming  a  brilliant 
mosaic.     As  a  poet,  he  is  at  times  < 
ob.scure  and  almost  unintelligible, 
at  times  candid,  simple  and  ati'ect- 
ing.     His   later  wntings  and  lec- 
tures arc  far  less  onigiuadcal  than 
liis  earlier  ones,  and  in  style  his 
"  English   Traits,"    compared    to 
some  of  his  earlier  essays,  are  what 
Carlyle's  life  of  Schiller  is  to  his 
Frederick  the  Great.     A  first  col- 
lection of  Emerson's  "Essays  and 
Lectures,"  in   1841,  was  followed 
by  a  second  series  in  1844.    A  vol- 
ume of   ])ocms  was  published   in 
1847.     The  following  year  he  vis- 
ited  England,   where  he  was  well 
received,  and  whither   his   rcputa- 
li"ii  Sdd.  preceded  him,  and   deliv- 
ortii   a  course  of  lectures,   which 
were    received   with    great   favor. 
His  "  Representative   Men,"  pub- 
lished in  1850,  embraced  sketches 
of  Plato,  Swedenborg,  Montaigne, 
Shakspeare,  Napoleon  and  Goethe. 
We  have   culled   here  and    there 
from  Mr.  Emerson's  works,  a  few 
passages,  interesting  in  themselves, 
as  si)ecimens  of  our  author's  style 
of  expression  and  thought.     In  tho 
essay  on  Beauty,  occurs  the  follow- 


ing :  "The  inhabitants  of  cities  suppose  that 
the  country  landscape  is  jiloasant  only  half  tho 
year.  I  please  myself  with  the  graces  of  the 
winter  scenery,  and  believe  that  we  are  as  much 
touched  by  it  as  by  the  genial  influence  of  sum- 
mer. To  the  attentive  eye,  each  moment  of  the 
year  has  its  own  beauty,  and  in  the  same  field  it 
beholds,  every  hour,  a  picture  which  was  never 
seen  before,  and  which  shall  never  be  seen  again. 
The  heavens  change  every  moment,  and  reflect 
their  glory  or  gloom  on  the  plains  beneath.  The 
state  of  the  crop  in  the  surrounding  farms  alters 
the  expression  of  tho  earth  from  week  to  week. 
The  succession  of  native  plants  in  the  pastures 
and  roadsides,  which  makes  the  silent  dock  by 
which  time  tiiU  the  summer  hours,  will  make  even 
tho  divisions  of  the  day  sensible  to  a  keen  ob- 
server. The  tribes  of  birds  and  insects,  like  the 
plants,  punctual  to  their  time,  follow  each  other, 
and  the  year  has  room  for  all.  By  water-courses, 
tho  variety  is  greater.  In  July,  the  blue  ponte- 
doria  or  pickcrel-wecd  blooms  in  largo  beds  iu 


the  shallow  parts  of  our  present  river,  and 
swarms  with  yellow  butterflies  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion. Art  cannot  rival  this  pomp  of  purple  and 
gold.  Indeed,  the  river  is  a  perpetual  gala,  and 
boasts  each  month  a  new  ornament.  But  this 
beauty  of  nature,  which  is  scon  and  felt  as  beau- 
ty, is  the  least  part.  The  shows  of  day,  the 
dewy  morning,  the  rainbow,  mountains,  orchards 
in  blossom,  stars,  moonlight,  shadows  in  still 
water,  and  the  like,  if  too  oagorly  hunted,  he- 
come  shows  merely,  and  mock  us  with  their  un- 
reality. Go  out  of  the  house  to  see  the  moon, 
and  'tis  mere  tinsel ;  it  will  not  ploa.s©  us  when 
its  light  shines  upon  our  necessary  journey. 
Tho  beauty  that  shimmers  in  the  yellow  after- 
noons of  October,  who  could  ever  clutch  it? 
Go  forth  to  find  it,  and  it  is  gone  ;  it  is  only  a 
mirage  as  you  look  from  the  windows  of  a  dili- 
gence. *  *  *  All  men  are  in  some  degree 
impressed  by  the  face  of  the  world ;  some  men 
even  to  delight.  This  love  of  beauty  is  Taste. 
Others  have  the  same  love  in  such  excess  that, 
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not  content  with  admiring,  tlioy  seek  to  embody 
it  in  new  forms.     Tho  creation  of  beauty  is  Art. 
Tho  production  of  a  work  of  art  throws  a  light 
upon  the  mystery  of  humanity.     A  work  of  art 
is  an  abstract  or  e])itomo  of  tho  world.     It  is  the 
result  or  expression   of   nature,   in   miniature. 
For,  although  the  works  of  nature  are  innumer- 
able and  all  different,  the  result  or  the  expressioa 
of  them  all  is  similar  and  single.     Nature  is  a 
sea  of  forms  radically  alike  and  even   unique. 
A  leaf,  a  sunbeam,  a  landscape,  the  ocean,  make 
an  analogous  impression  on  the  mind.     What  is 
common  to  them  all — that  perfectness  and  har- 
mony— is   beauty.     Tho   standard  of  beauty  is 
the  entire  circuit  of  natural  forms, — the  totality 
of  nature ;  which  the  Italians  expressed  by  de- 
fining beauty  '  il  piu  ndl'  uno.'     Nothing  is  quite 
beautiful  alono  ;  nothing  but  is  beautiful  in  the 
whole.     A  single  object  is  only  so  far  beautiful 
as  it  suggests  this  universal  grace.     The  poet, 
the  painter,  tho  sculptor,  the  musician,  the  archi- 
tect, seek  each  to  concentrate  this  radiance  of  the 
world  to  one  point,  and  each  in  his 
several  work,  to  satisfy  tho  love  of 
beauty   which    stimulates    him   to 
produce.     Thus   in   art,   a  nature 
passed    through    tho    alembic    of 
man.     Thus,  in  art,  does   nature 
work  through   tho  will  of  a  man 
filled  with  the  beauty  of  her  first 
works.    Tho  world  thus  exists  to 
the   soul   to  satisfy  the   desire   of 
beauty.     This   element   I   call  aa 
ultimate  «ud.     No  reason  can  be 
laskcd  or  given  why  the  soul  seeks 
boauty.     Beauty,  in  its  largest  and 
profoundcst  sense,  is  one  expres- 
sion for  the  -UBiverso.     God  is  all- 
J'air.     Truth,  and    ^'oodnoss,  jud 
beauty,  arcbot<lifferent  facts  of  tl»e 
«aine  All.     But  beauty  in  naturuis 
not  ultimate.     It  is  the  herald  of 
rnwatxl  and  eternal  beauty,  and  it 
Rot  alone  a  solid  and  siitisifaetory 
X;ood.   It  must  stand  as  «  part,  and 
not  as  yet  tho  hist  or  highest  ex- 
pression of  the  final  cause  of  Na- 
iDure."     In  tbe  essay  on  "  L.ox'e," 
we  fiRd  the  following  beautiful  pax- 
sage  :     "  I  have  been  told  that  my 
philosophy  is  unsocial,  and  tlwit,  iu 
public  discourses,  my  re>'erence  for 
the  intellectual  makes  me  unjustly 
cold  to  the  personal  relations.   But 
now  I  almost  shrink  at  tho  remem- 
brance of  such  disparaging  words. 
For  persons  :u-c  love's  world,  and 
the  col<k!6t  philosopher  cannot  re- 
count tlio  debt  of  the  young  soul 
wandcrin-g  here   in   nature  to  the 
power  of  love,  withoat  being  tempt- 
ed to  unsay,  as  treasonable  to  na- 
ture, aught  derogatory  to  the  social 
instincts.     For,   though  the  celes- 
tial  rapture  falling  ont  of  heaven 
scires  only  upon   tliose  of  tender 
age,  and  aJthougli  a  beauty  over- 
powering all  analysis    or  compar- 
ison, and  putting  us  quite  beside 
ourselves,  we  can  seldom  see  after 
thirty  years,  yet  tte  remembranoe 
of  these  visions  outlasts  all  other 
remembrances,  and  is  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  the  oldest  brows.     But 
here  is  a  strange  fact ;  it  may  seem 
to  many  men  m  revising  their  ex- 
perience, that  they  have  no  fairer 
page  in  their  life's  book  than  iho 
delicious  memory  of  some  passa- 
ges wherein  affection  contrived  to 
give  a  witchcraft  surpassing    tho 
deep   attraction  of  our  truth,  to  a 
parcel    of   accidental    and    trivial 
circumstances.     In  looking   back- 
ward, they  may  find  several  things 
which  wear  not   the  charm,  have 
more  reality  to  this  groping  mem- 
ory  than    tfio   charm  itself  which 
embalmed  them.     But  be  our  ex- 
perience in  particulars  what  it  may, 
no   man  can  ever  forget  the  tIs- 
itations  of  that  power  to  his  heart 
and  brain,  which  created  all  things 
new ;  which  was  the  dawn  in  him 
of   music,    poetry  and    art ;   that 
mighty  and  mysterious  power  which 
made   the   face  of  natura  radiant 
with  purple  light,  and  the  morning 
and     the    night   varied    encbaut 
ments." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PLOTTIXO. 

Braxos,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  joined  one  of  the  groups  on  the  lawn, 
many  of  those  composing  them  being  from  a 
distance,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  startling 
intelligence  that  Myra  Pcmbcrton  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  Indians. 

Between  Braxon  and  one  of  the  group  was 
interchanged  a  significant  glance,  thongh  so 
quick  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  others.  After  this, 
their  bearing  towards  each  other  was  that  of  per- 
fect strangers. 

The  person  referred  to  was  one  whose  appear- 
ance would  be  likely  to  attract  attention.  He 
might  have  been  twenty  five  or  a  little  over,  was 
of  medium  height  and  well  formed.  His  skin 
was  dark  to  swarthinoss,  his  hair  coal  black,  and 
lay  in  close,  wiry  curls  round  his  forehead, 
which,  though  high,  was  so  narrow  as  to  give  it 
.  a  look  decidedly  sinister.  His  eyes,  black  as  his 
hair,  were  remarkable  for  a  singular  shine,  or 
rather  gloss,  and  at  times  seemed  to  throw  off  a 
red,  dnsky  light,  anything  but  pleasant.  But 
this  was  not  noticed  by  the  casual  observer,  and 
he  had  the  reputation — as  indeed  he  deserved,  as 
far  as  the  mere  moulding  of  features  was  con- 
cerned— of  being  a  remarkably  handsome  man. 

He  himself  by  no  means  thought  lightly  of  his 
personal  advantages,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
improve  and  heighten  them  by  a  scnipulous  at- 
tention to  his  dress,  not  only  as  regarded  quality, 
bat  in  all  its  minor  details. 

It  was  not  long  before  Candace  Atherly  took 
occasion  to  pass  that  way,  and  by  a  look  gave 
the  young  man,  who  was  her  brother,  to  under- 
stand she  wished  to  speak  with  him.  She  entered 
the  house,  which  was  entirely  deserted,  where 
she  was  soon  joined  by  her  brother. 

"  What  success,  'VVellford  V  said  she ;  "  have 
you  found  out  where  Anvers  is  t" 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  him." 

"  Where  r' 

"  On  his  way  hither." 

"Just  as  I  expected.  I  knew  the  attraction 
was  irresistible.     How  soon  will  he  bo  here  V 

"  Sometime  to-morrow,  I  should  think.  But 
the  attraction,  if  you  mean  Myra  Pcmbcrton,  is 
withdrawn,  it  seems.  Candace,  you  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  affair — Myra's  sudden 
disappearance." 

"  If  I  did,  it  was  not  without  due  deliberation." 

"I  don't  see  that  any  good  can  result  from  it, 
either  to  yon  or  me." 

"  I  intend  that  there  shall  to  both  of  us.  At 
least  evil  will  be  prevented  by  it." 

"Howr' 

"  Had  she  been  suffered  to  remain  here,  in  less 
than  six  months  from  now  she  would  have  been 
the  wife  of  Anvers." 

"  Do  you  mean  Myra  Pcmbcrton  1"  said 
Braxon,  who  had  entered  the  room  so  softly  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  his  presence. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  mistaken." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Wellford  Atherly. 

"  Mr.  Danbridgo  told  me  the  very  next  day 
after  I  arrived  here,"  said  Braxon,  "  that  ho  in- 
tended tliat  the  rich  heiress  should  be  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law." 

"  But  since  then  he  has  given  it  up,"  remarked 
Candace. 

"  Have  you  heard  him  say  so?" 

"  Not  in  80  man}'  words  " 

"IIow  do  you  know  then?"  demanded  her 
brother. 

"  Because  neither  the  so-called  IVrcy  Dan- 
bridge  nor  Myra  Pemberton  would  have  con- 
sented to  the  match." 

"  But  I  have  a  way  of  compelling  the  young 
man  to  obey  me,"  said  Braxon. 

"  You  htire  had,  you  might  say,"  replied  Can- 
dace, "  but  the  time  has  gone  by  for  him  to  be  a 
mere  automaton  in  your  hands.  Yet  admitting 
that  yon  could  compel  him  to  obey  you,  you 
hold  no  such  control  over  Myra  Pemberton." 


"  No,  but  stratagem  is  sometimes  better  than 
compulsion." 

"  It  would  have  failed  yon.  Before  we  go  any 
further,  however,  allow  me  to  ask  whether  it  was 
the  young  lady  herself  or  her  wealth  you  were 
so  anxious  to  secure?" 

"  Iler  wealth,  to  bo  sure.  She  is  a  necessary 
incumbrance.  1  never  take  the  trouble  to  wear 
a  mask  when  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  know  what's  behind  it." 

"  Be  content  then,  for  I've  taken  the  best  pos- 
sible method  to  secure  it  to  Percy  Danbridge." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"Mrs.  Pemberton,  Myra's  mother,  a  short 
time  previous  to  her  decease,  in  the  overflowings 
of  her  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  protection 
of  Mr.  Danbridge,  gave  the  whole  of  her  prop- 
erty to  him  in  case  of  her  daughter's  decease, 
whose  delicate  health  at  that  time  gave  token  of 
an  early  death,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  his  son  till 
he  became  of  age." 

"Is  this  so?" 

"It  is." 

"  Candace  you  are  mistaken,"  said  AVcUford. 
"  If  anything  of  the  kind  had  taken  place,  I 
should  have  been  as  likely  to  know  it  as  you." 

"  It  was  known  only  to  Mr.  Danbridgo  and 
me.     The  secret  never  transpired." 

"  He  took  you  into  his  confidence  then  ?"  said 
Wellford. 

"  There  was  no  need  of  that." 

"  How  then  ?" 

"  I  came  across  the  will  and  read  it." 

"  I  hope  you  broke  no  locks,"  said  Wellford, 
laughing. 

"  This  puts  a  new  aspect  on  the  whole  affair," 
said  Braxon. 

"  You  think  now  that  it  isn't  so  hard,  after  all, 
to  be  rid  of  the  heiress,"  said  Candace. 

"  It  will  save  trouble  certainly." 

"  That  is  if  she  doesn't  get  back  again,  which 
she  is  nearly  certain  to  do  now  that  Mat.  Dillard 
has  gone  in  pursuit  of  her." 

"  That  would  be  bad,"  said  Braxon.  "  In  one 
month  more  Percy  will  be  of  age,  when,  if  he 
obtain  possession  of  the  fortune,  I  may  look 
upon  it  the  same  as  my  own.  I  can  at  least  con- 
trol him  in  all  that  relates  to  money  matters." 

"  What  of  this  Anvers  ?"  said  Candace. 

"  He  must  be  taken  care  of,"  replied  Braxon. 
"  'Till  he  is,  he  will  always  bo  a  rock  ahead, 
which  at  any  moment  may  ruin  all." 

"  Ho  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  come 
here  again,"  said  Candace.  "  Everybody  sees 
the  likeness  between  him  and  Mr.  Danbridge." 

"  You  must  help  mo  in  this,  Wellford,"  said 
Braxon. 

"In what  way?" 

"By  your  wit." 

"  It  may  fail  me." 

"  I  have  proved  you  to  be  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients." 

"It  is  the  way  I  get  my  living." 

"  True,  and  once  let  me  feel  certain  that  I've 
nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  you  shall  have  no 
reason  to  accuse  me  of  a  lack  of  liberality.  You 
may  think  that  I  may  not  have  the  means  to  be 
generous  should  the  girl  come  back,  but  life  is 
uncertain  you  know." 

"I  understand." 

"  May  I  depend  on  you  ?" 

"I'll  do  what  I  can,  but, 

*' '  Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft, 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time.'  " 

"  Let  his  anticipated  visit  hero  bo  his  last. 
That  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

"  I've  already  thought  of  a  plan." 

""What  is  it?" 

"  When  I've  matured  it  j-ou  shall  know." 

"  I'll  meet  you  at  the  old  place.  When  shall 
it  be?" 

"  To-morrow,  at  thrco  o'clock." 

"  At  three.  I'll  be  punctual.  I  see  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge coming  this  way — I  will  go  and  meet 
him,"  said  Braxon. 

"  So  much,"  thought  he,  as  he  withdrew,  "  for 
the  resolution  I  formed  not  long  .since  to  keep  my 
own  counsel.  But  it's  of  no  use.  The  business 
grows  upon  my  hands.     I  must  have  help." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Candace,"  said 
Wellford  Atherly,  as  soon  as  Braxon  was  gone. 

"  Why  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  liked  thi.-;  Anvers— loved  him, 
if  you  will." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  though  there  has  been  a 
time  when  oven  J  might  have  loved  him." 

"  And  yet  you  stood  by  and  coolly  listened  to 
what  passed  between  Braxon  and  me." 

"I  have  heard  of  Satan's  rebuking  sin.  As 
I  said,  I  might  have  loved  him  if — " 


"  There  was  an  if  in  the  way  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  might  if  he  had  been  the  acknowl- 
edged son  of  Mr.  Danbridge.  ' 

"  And  you've  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  his  son  ?" 

•'None." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  go  to  work  and  hunt 
up  evidence  to  prove  it,  instead  of  trying  to  help 
Braxon  in  his  work  of  fraud  ?" 

"Even  had  I  wi.shed  it  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  evidence  to  hunt  up 
which  would  bear  the  test  of  legal  investigation. 
Another  thing  I  became  convinced  of  too." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  That  which  I  can  never  forgive." 

"  Speak  plainly.  I've  neither  the  patience  nor 
skill  to  find  out  riddles." 

"  It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  that,  compared 
with  Myra  Pemberton,  I  had  no  attractions  for 
him.  That  I  could  have  borne,  almost  forgiven, 
had  I  not  found  that  his  indifference  gradually 
grew  to  dislike,  which  in  its  turn  soon  amounted 
to  something  which  was  not  far  from  loathing. 
From  that  moment  I  was  heart  and  hand  with 
Braxon." 

"  Nor  do  I  blame  you.  Myra  Pemberton  is 
well  enough,  and  with  wealth  sufBcient  to  endow 
a  princess,  would,  I  own,  have  made  a  very  ac- 
ceptable wife  for  one  like  me,  who  has  been  made 
a  football  of  by  fortune.  But  as  to  personal 
charms,  she  is  not  to  be  named  in  tho  same 
breath  with  the  superb  Candace  Atherly.  An- 
vers has  no  taste — no  discrimination." 

"  Rather  say  too  much  of  the  last-named 
quality." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  There  is  something  wrong  here — something 
repellant ;"  and  as  she  spoke,  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion she  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

"Repellant?  Fascinating,  you  should  say. 
Why,  Candace,  you  have  the  most  splendid  eyes 
that  ever  gave  brilliance  to  the  face  of  woman." 

"  The  splendor  and  brilliance  are  lost  on  An- 
vers. He  sees  only  the  malign  expression  which 
I  cannot  hide." 

"  You  must  hide  it — others  may  see  it." 

"I've  tried,  but  cannot  succeed.  Neither  can 
yon.  When  you  were  talking  with  Braxon  I 
watched  you,  and  could  see  in  your  eyes  the  evil 
lurking  in  your  heart." 

"  I  shall  take  better  care  for  the  future." 

"  It  will  avail  you  nothing,"  and  she  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  one  minute.  I've  something  more  to 
say  to  you." 

"Be  quick  then — the  people  are  dispersing." 

"  I  must  have  a  specimen  of  Anvers's  hand- 
writing, and  you  must  get  it  for  me." 

"  That  is  easier  said  than  done." 

"  It  can  and  must  be  done,  or  tho  plan  I  have 
thought  of  will  fall  to  the  ground." 

"  You  shall  have  it." 

"  I  know  you  will  not  fail  me.  I  consider  it 
the  same  as  if  already  in  my  hand." 

"  What  is  all  this  stir  about  ?"  said  Candace, 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

It  was  soon  ascertained.  Mr.  Danbridge  and 
six  or  eight  hardy,  resolute  men  had  concluded 
that  Dillard  was  too  venturesome  in  not  taking 
more  with  him,  and  that  it  was  best  to  follow 
him  and  Juba,  and  be  ready  to  assist  them  should 
it  prove  necessary. 

"  All  hope  of  her  not  returning  is  now  gone," 
said  Wellford. 

"  Not  quite." 

"  You  think  perhaps  that  the  Indians  will  be 
joined  by  others  before  they  can  be  overtaken." 

"  No,  I  think  that  Nahatan  will  do  as  he  said 
he  would." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Take  her  life  rather  than  she  should  be  re- 
stored to  her  friends." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A    WELCO.ME    VISITOR. 


When  towards  night  the  following  day,  those 
who  went  in  pursuit  of  Myra,  including  Anvers 
and  Walter  Cline,  arrived  at  the  plantation, 
bringing  her  with  them  unharmed,  tho  heart  of 
Candace  sunk  within  her. 

"  Courage  !"  said  Wellford,  who  had  walked 
over  to  see  if  Anvers  hadarrived.  "Courage! 
Life,  so  Braxon  said  yesterday,  i.s  uncertain." 

"And  his  words  in  her  case  I  doubt  not  will 
soon  prove  true.  For  all  that  I  don't  care  to  be 
foiled." 

"  That's  past  remedy  new.  Come,  I'm  going 
to  bunt  up  a  few  smiles  to  welcome  her  with, 
and  advise  you  to  do  the  same." 


"  Braxon  has  got  the  better  of  you." 

"  Yes,  see  the  fawning  hypocrite.  It  is  enough 

to  make  one  tear  off  his  mask  and  cast  it  aside 

forever." 

"  If  one  could  afford  to,"  said  Candace,  quietly. 


"  Who  is  that  man,"  Walter  Cline  inquired  of 
Dillard,  and  indicating  Braxon,  "  who  appears 
to  be  so  overjoyed  at  Miss  Pemberton's  return  ?" 

"  Ilis  name  is  Braxon." 

"I  thought  so." 

"  You've  seen  him  before  now,  I  take  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  something  like  a  dozen  years  ago.  But 
long  as  it  i',  I  don't  see  that  he  has  altered 
much." 

"  He's  a  chap  that  I  don't  want  to  have  much 
to  do  with,"  said  Dillard. 

"Nor  I.  I  wish  there  was  some  way  by 
which  I  could  avoid  him." 

"Go  home  with  me  then,"  said  Dillard,  "if 
you  think  you  can  put  up  with  the  rough  fare  of 
a  hunter.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge, and  then  I  shall  bo  ready  to  start.  In  the 
meantime  you  had  better  keep  out  of  Braxon's 
way." 

Cline  sought  Anvers  and  informed  him  of  the 
arrangement  he  had  made  with  Dillard.  An- 
vers, like  him,  for  certain  reasons  known  to 
themselves,  thought  he  had  bettor  for  the  present 
avoid  meeting  him. 

After  tho  departure  of  Cline,  Mrs.  Danbridgo 
approached  Anvers  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  would  remain  with  them  several  weeks. 

"  I  should  only  be  too  happy  to  remain,"  he 
replied,  "  but  my  stay  hero  must  necessarily  be 
limited  to  two  or  three  days  at  least." 

"  Ho  tells  me,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  who  was 
standing  near,  "  that  he  is  to  join  the  troops  un- 
der Colonel  Monckton." 

Wellford  Atherly,  who  had  purposely  put 
himself  in  the  way,  now  requested  of  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  Lieuten- 
ant Anvers. 

Though  the  advances  of  Atherly  were  receired 
by  Anvers  rather  coldly  at  first,  partly  perhaps 
on  account  of  his  strong  resemblance  to  Can- 
dace, his  reserve  gradually  yielded  to  the  deep 
interest  he  manifested  for  the  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Provincials  in  the  enterprise  they  were 
about  to  engage  in. 

In  tho  course  of  the  conversation  between 
them,  Wellford  succeeded  in  adroitly  gathering 
many  particulars  relative  to  tho  future  intentions 
of  Anvers,  which  he  hoped  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count in  what  he  had  promised  to  undertake  at 
the  instigation  of  Braxon.        *        *        # 

Though  the  midnight  hour  was  past,  a  light 
was  still  burning  in  tho  chamber  of  Wellford 
Atherly.  The  door  was  locked,  and  he  sat  at  a 
table  writing.  Almost  every  half  minute  he 
carefully  compared  what  he  had  written  with  the 
hand-writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  lying  near. 
When  what  appeared  to  bo  a  letter  was  at  last 
finished,  it  was  subjected  to  a  still  severer  scru- 
tiny ;  the  peculiar  form  of  each  letter  being  indi- 
vidually compared  with  some  corresponding  one 
in  the  writing  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  imi- 
tate. Ho  smiled  when  the  examination  was 
completed. 

"  Anvers  himself  couldn't  tell  it  from  his  own 
hand-writing,"  he  said,  half  aloud. 

Having  folded  and  superscribed  it,  he  read 
with  care  several  other  letters  he  had  previously 
written.  He  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  severally  contained,  and  prepared  them 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  except  that  for  the  present  he 
was  obliged  to  omit  the  dates.  He  then  placed 
them  in  a  drawer  of  his  writing-desk,  which,  after 
looking  round,  as  if  he  imagined  some  prying 
eye  was  upon  him,  he  locked.  As  ho  removed 
the  key  from  the  lock  and  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
he  thought  he  heard  some  one  close  to  his  cham- 
ber door  call  his  name.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
put  out  the  light  and  remain  silent.  On  second 
thought,  however,  he  desisted,  as  he  knew  tho 
light  must  shine  through  the  key-hole.  Someone 
perhaps  had  been  watching  him.  He  stood  still 
and  listened,  when  ho  heard  his  name  called  so 
distinctly  that  he  could  no  longer  attribntc  it  to 
imagination. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  I,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  who  is  I  '." 

"  Hepsy." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  your  voice  now.  What 
are  you  here  at  my  door  for  this  time  of  night?" 

"Luko  Jemmison  tho  pedler  wants  to  sec 
you.  He  came  and  rapped  at  my  window,  and 
frightened  me  so  that  I'm  all  out  of  breath." 
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"  Well,  did  you  let  him  in  V 

"  No,  I  thought  I  must  ask  you  first." 

"  How  stupid  you  are.  You  know  that  Jem- 
mison  is  always  welcoino.  Go  and  unfasten  the 
door." 

"  Shall  I  ask  him  to  eomo  up  here  V 

'•  Yes." 

"  There,  he's  hanping  away  at  the  door  now. 
It  wasn't  enough  for  him  to  rap  at  my  window." 

"  Hurry,  hurry,  lie  mustn't  be  kept  waiting 
all  night." 

"  No,  he  mustn't  he  kept  waiting,"  the  girl 
muttered  to  herself,  as  she  turned  slowly  awny. 
"  I  should  like  to  know  what  mighty  great  man 
Luke  Jemmison  is,  that  I  should  have  to  be 
turned  out  of  my  bed  at  midnight  for  him,  and 
then  have  to  run  and  hurry  to  let  him  in,  the 
same  as  if  ho  was  some  lord  or  prince." 

Atliorly  opened  his  chamber  door  and  held  the 
lamp  at  the  head  of  th«  stairs,  that  the  pcdler 
might  see  his  way,  who,  burthencd  with  his 
heavy  pack,  shortly  ascended. 

"What  brought  you  here  this  lime  of  night, 
Luke  Jemmison?"  inquired  Atberly,  when  they 
had  entered  the  chamber  and  the  door  was 
secured. 

"  Business,"  he  replied.  "  What  else  should 
bring  me  here?" 

"  Let  what  would  do  it,  I'm  glad  you've  come. 
You  are  the  very  man  I  had  in  my  mind." 

"  What's  turned  up  now  ?" 

"  Something  in  which  you  can  servo  me  better 
than  any  other  man  I  know  of.     Hist !" 

"What  now?" 

"  Didn't  you  hear  a  noise  outside  the  door  V 

••  No." 

"  I  am  certain  that  I  did.  That  girl  Ilcpsy  is 
listening,  I  suspect." 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  quickly  to  the  door 
and  opened  it,  but  no  one  was  there. 

"  I  knew  it  was  only  imagination,"  said  Jem- 
mison. '•  My  ear  is  as  quick  as  anybody's,  and  I 
didn't  hear  anything." 

"  Well,  it  is  better  to  be  too  apprehensive  than 
not  enough  so.  The  alTair  I  wish  to  talk  over 
mustn't  be  listened  to  by  any  one  but  yourself." 

"  Of  some  importance  I  suppose  V 

"  It  will  turn  out  to  be  if  rightly  managed." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  V 

"  In  the  first  place  there's  a  certain  Lieutenant 
Anvers  that  mu.t  be  taken  care  of." 

"  Put  out  of  the  way  V 

"  Yes,  but  it  must  be  gingerly  managed,  so  as 
to  bo  consummated  by  those  who  fill  high  places, 
without  even  the  shadow  of  suspicion  falling  on 
the  secret  movers." 

"I  don't  see  bow  that  is  to  be  done." 

"Nothing  can  be  easier  if  due  precaution  bo 
exercised." 

"Well,  just  tell  me  what  you  expect  of  me, 
and  I  can  judge  if  it  will  do  for  me  to  undertake 
it." 

Atherly  unlocked  the  drawer  of  his  writing- 
desk  and  took  thence  the  letters  he  had  deposited 
there  a  short  time  previous. 

"  What  I  wish  you  to  do,"  said  he,  "  is  to  de- 
liver these  to  the  persons  they  are  addressed  to." 

"  That  will  be  no  easy  matter,"  said  Jemmi- 
son, looking  them  over. 

"  It  will  require  care  and  discretion,  but  you 
can  do  it." 

"And  it  will  require  time  too." 

"  Never  fear — you  shall  be  well  paid  for  your 
time." 

"  Where  is  this  Anvers  now?" 

"At  Mr.  Danbridge's.  lie  expects  to  leave  in 
a  day  or  two.  I  suppose  you  know  that  Colonel 
Monckton  with  three  thousand  troops  is  going 
against  the  French  settlements  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  ?" 

"  Yes,  I've  heard  something  about  it." 

"  Well,  Ani  ers  is  to  join  the  expedition,  and 
you  must  follow  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
and  when  the  proper  time  comes  see  that  he  has 
this  letter,"  said  Atherly,  sekiciingone  addressed 
to  him. 

"  Cut  there  is  more  than  one  with  his  name  on 
it.  How  shall  I  know  which  he  is  to  have  first  ?" 

"  Look  at  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  one  I 
handed  you.     The  lower  corner  I  mean." 

"  Well,  1  see  nothing  but  an  ink  spot." 

"  Which  will  do  as  well  as  anything  to  distin- 
guish it  by.  You  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  one  with  the  blotted  corner  is  to  be  given  him 
first." 

"  What  about  the  others  ?  One  I  sec  is  direct- 
ed to  a  French  officer." 

"  With  respect  to  that  and  the  rest  I  will  give 
you  directions  in  the  morning.  The  night  is  far 
spent." 


"  Yes,  nnd  after  my  long  tramp  I  feci  the  need 
of  rest." 

"  It  was  lucky  anyhow  that  you  concluded 
to  come  here.  Why  didn't  you  stop  at  the  little 
inn  hack  here  a  few  miles  ?" 

"I  don't  know  why.  I  called  and  got  some 
supper,  and  was  tired  enough  to  stay  all  night  ; 
but  somehow  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  would 
keep  on  nnd  sec  if  you  had  any  scheme  in  your 
head.  Some  fiend  tempted  me  to  do  it  I  am  in- 
clined to  think." 

"  Nonsense.  Come,  follow  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  room  wliorc  you  will  find  a  good 
bed.  Sleep  and  rest  will  put  such  foolish  notions 
out  of  your  head." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

INTEUVIEW    nETWEEN    ANVEK8    AND   MVRA. 

The  same  river  which  formed  the  boundary 
on  one  side  of  the  little  sylvan  nook,  where  for 
the  present  dwelt  the  beautiful  Zorayne  with  Sy- 
bil Finchley,  could  be  seen  from  the  Danbridgo 
Mansion  House  winding  in  and  out  around  the 
hills. 

There  was  no  longer  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Indians,  those  who  were  hostile 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  having  been 
drawn  off  to  aid  the  French.  Myra  was  there- 
fore encouraged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danbridge  to 
resume  such  of  her  customary  rambles,  as  did 
not  take  her  any  great  distance  from  the  house. 

"  You  have  been  so  used  to  e.xercisc  in  the 
open  air,"  Mr.  Danbridge  said  to  her,  the  eve- 
ning after  her  return,  "  ihiit  you  droop  like  a  bird 
that  is  deprived  of  its  liberty." 

Myra  needed  no  second  hint,  for  she  was 
haunted  with  a  feeling  of  unrest  which  made  her 
long  to  be  abroad,  where  she  could  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  winds  and  the  rushing  of  the  waters. 
There  was  a  range  of  green  hills,  girt  at  ihc  base 
by  a  belt  of  grand  old  forest  trees,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  house.  Towards 
these,  with  steps  which  every  moment  seemed  to 
grow  freer  and  more  buoyant,  she  directed  her 
course.  They  were  smooth  and  of  easy  acclivity, 
except  that  the  one  at  the  commencement  of  the 
range  dropped  abruptly  down  within  half  a  rod 
of  the  water's  edge,  and  was  broken  by  sharp 
crags  and  shelving  rocks,  piled  one  above  the 
ether  in  wild,  picturesque  confusion. 

One  of  these,  not  more  than  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  overhung  an  opening  into  the  hill  side 
high  enough  to  permit  a  man  of  ordinary  stature 
to  stand  upright.  Its  width  was  irregular,  and 
it  extended,  as  Myra  well  knew,  for  she  had  in 
childhood  often  explored  it,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet. 

It  was  not  thither,  however,  that  she  now  di- 
rected her  steps.  She  pressed  onward  to  gain 
some  eminence,  where  her  eye  at  a  single  glance 
could  take  in  the  fields  and  woods,  the  placid 
river  and  the  rushing  torrent.  It  was  not  till  she 
stood  on  the  loftiest  summit  she  could  find,  that 
the  feeling  of  unrost  which  had  urged  her  on  sud- 
denly changed  to  one  of  utter  loneliness.  She 
had  looked  to  nature  for  sympathy,  and  her  ap- 
peal had  remained  unanswered.  And  yet  it  was 
with  reluctance  that  she  confessed  to  herself  that 
it  was  communion  with  the  human  heart  for 
which  her  spirit  thirsted.  Her  thoughts  turned 
to  Anvers. 

"  I  wish  I  had  remained  at  home,"  she  said, 
hardly  aware  that  she  gave  voice  to  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind.  "  I  think  I  had  better  tell 
Lieutenant  Anvers  what  that  strange  woman 
said  to  me  the  night  we  met  under  the  hickory 
trees.  Though  she  warned  me  against  telling 
any  other  person,  she  did  not  prohibit  my  men- 
tioning it  to  him." 

"  Why  not  tell  me  now  then  ?"  said  a  voice 
close  by  her  side. 

She  did  not  start,  though  the  soft,  yielding 
green  sward  had  so  mufiied  his  footsteps  that  she 
had  not  heard  his  approach.  Somehow  it  seemed 
natural  that  he  should  be  there,  and  yet  she  had 
not  expected  him. 

"Why  not  tell  me  now  then  ?"  he  repeated, 
for  though  a  smile  like  a  glance  of  sun-hine 
brightened  her  countenance,  she  had  not  an- 
swered his  question. 

"  It  may  be  only  what  you  know  already," 
said  she.  "  The  woman  has  had  an  interview 
with  you  too." 

"  You  mean  her  you  met  under  the  hickory 
trees  V 

"  Yes,  and  no  doubt  she  has  told  you  the  same 
that  she  did  me." 

"  When  1  saw  her,  it  appeared  to  be  her  object 


to  gain  information  rather  than  give  it,  so  there 
is  little  chance  of  your  repeating  what  I  already 
know." 

"  Anyers  is  not  your  real  name,"  she  said. 

"  What  is  it  then  ?" 

"  She  refused  to  tell." 

"  This  throws  some  light  on  a  remark  inadver- 
tently made  one  day  by  the  woman  who  took 
care  of  mc  when  I  was  sufTering  from  the  effects 
of  my  wound.  She  admitted  that  she  knew 
there  was  a  secret  respecting  my  parentage, 
which  she  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  reveal, 
though  she  hoped  and  expected  that  ere  long  the 
seal  of  silence  would  be  removed.  Till  then,  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  which  fifceen 
minutes  since  was  so  generously  accorded  me  by 
your  guardian.  When  I  tell  you  that  it  was  the 
one  coveted  above  all  others  withheld  when  I 
was  hero  before,  but  now  freely  and  cordially 
given,  you  may  judge  what  it  costs  me  to  relin- 
quish it.  And  yet — but  why  should  I  enter  into 
an  explanation  ?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I 
long  to  be  freed  from  the  tortures  of  suspense." 

"  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  know  why  you  for- 
bear to  ovail  yourself  of  what  might  terminate 
it." 

"  It  is  because  I  am  perplexed  with  doubts  as 
to  my  parentage.  The  lute  Mr.  Anvers,  whose 
son  I  supposed  myself  to  be,  though  from  a  sud- 
den rever.'c  of  fortune  he  became  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  was  rich  in  all  those  generous  and 
noble  qualities  which  adorn  humanity.  The  best 
idea  I  can  give  you  of  him,  is  to  say  that  in  all 
respects  he  was  worthy  to  bo  accounted  the  peer 
of  Mr.  Danbridge." 

"  No  higlier  praise  could  be  awarded  him." 

"  It  was  the  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  son  of  such  a  man,  which  inspired  me 
with  confidence  to  ask  a  boon  dearer  and  more 
highly  prized  than  all  others." 

"  You  say  that  he  you  supposed  to  be  your 
f.ithcr  was  the  equal  of  Mr.  Danbridge.  Is  not 
the  promise  fair  that  his  reputed  son  will  one  day 
be  also  his  equal  ?" 

"  He  can  only  say  that  it  will  be  his  endeavor 
to  equal  him." 

"  And  I  have  been  taught,  that  what  we  ear- 
nestly strive  to  be,  we  shall  be.  Look  at  Percy 
Danbridge,  and  ask  yourself  if  he  can  ever  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  his  father." 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  lie  has  formed  habits  of 
indolence  which  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to 
overcome." 

"  I  recently  heard  Mrs.  Danbridge  remark, 
that  instead  of  coveiing  his  defects,  his  position 
makes  them  the  more  palpable,  and  like  her,  I 
begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  a  young 
man  to  have  a  rich  fuihcr." 

"  It  takes  away  the  motive  for  exertion 
certainly." 

"  Why  then  should  you  care  even  if  your  origin 
should  prove  to  be  humble  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  question  of  wealth  or  of  poverty 
which  in  my  case  I  am  anxious  to  have  settled. 
It  is  one  of  moral  worth  opposed  to  baseness." 

"  That  is  settled  already." 

"As  regards  myself,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
say  that  it  is.  But  are  there  not  crimes  50  dark, 
so  feaiful,  that  when  committed  by  a  parent, 
they  must  forever  cleave  as  a  curse  to  his 
children  ?" 

"  Take  courage — I  am  confident  that  such  a 
curse  can  never  cleave  to  you." 

"  What  if  I  prove  to  be  the  son  of  Braxon  ?" 

"  How  could  such  a  thoughtcnicryour  mind  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  imag- 
ination." 

"  It  cannot  be.  What  reason  have  you  to 
think  so  ?" 

"  One  night  when  my  wound  was  so  painful  as 
to  prevent  me  from  sleeping,  I  heard  Mrs.  Cline, 
who  with  her  son  were  sitting  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  room,  mention  the  name  of  Braxon,  and 
soon  afterward  some  one  she  called  his  son,  who 
was  yet  living,  though  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  dead.  They  spoke  so  low  I  could  hear 
only  a  part  of  what  was  said,  and  as  I  imagined 
it  didn't  concern  me,  I  cared  little  about  it. 
When,  however,  you  mentioned  that  the  woman 
you  met  said  that  Anvers  was  not  my  real  name, 
the  thought  flashed  into  my  mind  that  I  might  be 
the  son  they  were  speaking  of." 

"  That  rannot  be." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Your  looks,  your  voice — even  the  turn  of 
your  head  contradicts  it." 

"  What  resemblance  is  there  between  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge and  his  son  ?" 

"  None,  f  must  confess." 

"  That  shows  you  that  your  criterion  is  not  a 


true  one.  No,  she  who  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
and  the  best  in  the  land,  must  not  marry  the  son 
of  the  hypocritical  Braxoo.  It  would  be  a 
desecration." 

"  Were  it  her  choice,  would  it  bol" 

"  It  can  never  be  her  choice." 

"  Anvers,"  said  she,  after  remaining  silent  and 
thoughtful  a  short  time.  "  I  will  not  pretend  to 
misunderstand  you  as  regards  her  you  have  just 
alluded  to.  The  eloquence  of  silence  is  some- 
times more  expressive  and  significant  then  lan- 
guage can  ever  be.  When  by  accident, — or  as 
1  should  rather  say,  when  we  were  by  Providence 
lately  thrown  together,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, that  we  were  ofien  as  much  isolated  from  all 
human  companionship,  as  if  we  had  been  alono 
in  the  wilderness,  though  not  a  word  passed  be- 
tween U5  which  went  beyond  the  expression  of 
friendly  regard,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  we  should  interpret  those  sentiments  which 
were  weaving  their  silent  spells  around  the  heart, 
and  which  were  mutually  though  unintention- 
ally manifested." 

"  What  you  say  is  true,  and  yet  on  my  part 
fear  ever  overbalanced  hope.  Not  to  such  an 
extent,  however,  that  had  I  not  been  restrained 
by  the  promise  given  to  Mr.  Danbridge  the  eve- 
ning before  we  parted,  I  might  have  said  what 
under  the  present  circumstances  I  should  deeply 
regret." 

"  Believe  mc,  Anvers,  that  this  thought  of  a 
disreputable  origin  which  j'ou  suffer  to  haunt 
you,  is  only  a  phantom." 

"  I  hope  it  will  prove  so." 

"  It  will— it  will." 

"  While  I  hope,  you  believe." 

"I  too  am  haunted,  and  if  it  i)rove  a  phantom, 
it  comes  in  blessed  guise  to  cheer  and  encourage. 
And  not  to  be  outdone  by  you  in  the  generosity, 
which  causes  yon  to  reject  what  you  have  termed 
the  privilege  granted  you  by  my  guardian,  now, 
while  the  mystery  of  your  parentage  is  yet  unre- 
vealcd,  I  promise  never  to  accept  the  offer  of  any 
hand  but  yours." 

"  If  not  to  you,  think  not  it  will  ever  be  oflTcred 
to  another.  A  little  longer,  nnd  all  I  trust  will 
be  made  known,  for  anything  is  better  than 
suspense." 

"To-morrow  you  leave?" 

"  Yes,  early  in  the  morning." 

"  But  you  will  return  ?" 

"If  I  live  you  will  see  me  again  ;  but  if  the 
fates  so  will  that  I  fall,  believe  that  I  met  death 
as  a  soldier  should  meet  it." 

"I  shall  know  you  did." 

"  I  shall  carry  these  words  with  rae.  They 
will  inspire  me  with  hope  and  courage.  Now, 
Myra,  farewell,  and  when  we  do  meet,  may  it  bo 
under  better  auspices." 

He  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"My  first  kiss,"  said  he,  "and  the  last,  if  I 
find  the  name  I  can  give  you  proves,  as  I  fear  it 
will,  to  be  dishonored  not  only  by  hypocrisy  and 
all  the  mean  vices  in  its  train,  but  stained  by 
crimes,  such  as  should  consign  the  perpetrator  to 
a  felon's  cell,  or  even  doom  him  to  the  scaffold. 
No — no — the  shadow  that  falls  on  me  shall  never 
extend  its  blighting  influence  to  you." 

"  When  there  is  as  much  reason  to  hope  as  to 
fear,  why  should  you  persist  in  this  morbid  fore- 
boding of  evil  ?" 

"  There  is  not  as  much  reason  to  hope  as  to 
fear.  The  more  I  recall  to  mind  certain  inci- 
dents scarce  noticed  at  the  time,  such  as  half  ut- 
tered sentences  and  lool;s  of  compassion,  when 
1  was  at  Mrs.  Cline's,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  I  am  the  son  of  the  man  for  whom  I  had 
conceived  a  bitter  hatred,  and  a  loathing  too  deep 
for  words." 

"  You  mean  Braxon  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  should  you  regard  him  thus — you  who 
have  seen  so  little  of  him  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  him  to  have  been  guilty,  if 
not  of  crime,  of  all  those  low  vices  I  spoke  of 
but  now.  And  you — will  you  not  confess  it?  in 
a  measure  share  the  opinion  and  feelings  I  have 
expressed  concerning  him." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it." 

"  I  knew  it  must  he  so.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. It  is  the  realization  of  the  natural  antip- 
athy existing  between  virtue  and  vice.  I  have 
said  that  I  would  see  you  again." 

•'And  dill  you  not  say  as  you  meant?" 

"  Yes,  but  on  second  thought  the  promise  bet- 
ter be  made  on  certain  conditions.  What  these 
are  needs  no  explanation." 

"  No,  none  is  needed.  Yet  I  am  certain  that 
if  you  live  you  will  come  again." 

"  You  have  some  reason  for  thinking  so." 
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"  If  I  have,  the  time  will  come  when  yon  will 
know  it." 

"  Even  that  brings  with  it  a  little  comfort. 
Once  more,  farewell,  for  though  I  shall  say  the 
word  to  you  the  same  as  I  do  to  others  at  our 
final  parting,  I  would  have  it  consecrated  by  the 
beauty  of  this  twilight  hour,  and  the  weird  mu- 
sic which  floats  up  to  us  from  the  solemn  woods, 
and  the  river  flowing  so  placidly,  and  reflecting 
the  lingering  brightness  of  the  west.  Sometimes 
you  will  seek  this  spot,  and  then  you  will  re- 
member me." 

"  I  will.     Can  you  for  a  moment  doubt  it  1" 

She  prevented  his  reply. 

"Look  there,"  said  she,  in  a  whisper,  "just 
where  that  tall  pine  rises  above  the  surrounding 
trees." 

He  obeyed,  and  through  an  opening  saw  some 
one  moving  cautiously  along  in  the  direction  of 
the  river. 

"Who  is  if?"  he  asked. 

"  Candace." 

"  Do  you  think  she  has  seen  us  f" 

"Without  doubt — she  could  not  well  avoid  it, 
but  she  evidently  does  not  wish  to  be  seen  by 
us." 

"  Where  can  she  be  going  1" 

"  I  think  she  expects  her  brother." 

"  He  lives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  f" 

"  Yes,  and  often  crosses  in  a  boat." 

They  soon  lost  sight  of  Candace,  but  they 
knew  that  she  must  have  reached  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  hill. 

"  I  can  see  no  boat,"  said  Anvers. 

"  I  suspect  he  wont  come." 

Myra  crept  close  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  and 
looked  down.  She  could  see  Candace,  who  was 
busily  employed  in  fastening  a  red  handkerchief 
to  a  slender  sapling  which  had  found  root  in  the 
scanty  soil,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  cave  al- 
luded to  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 
Myra  went  back  softly  and  told  Anvers  what  she 
had  seen. 

"  It  must  be  intended  for  a  signal,"  said  he, 
"  which  may  not  be  answered  if  we  are  seen.  Let 
U8  step  behind  these  trees." 

"  I  can  see  a  man  coming  towards  the  shore," 
said  Myra. 

"  Where  V 

"  He  has  this  moment  descended  into  a  hol- 
low.    He  will  soon  be  in  sight  again." 

"  Yes,  I  see  him  now.  Can  you  make  out  who 
it  is  V 

"No.  It  cannot  be  Wellford  Atherly.  He 
isn't  tall  enough  for  him." 

By  this  time  the  man  had  reached  the  shore  of 
the  river.  He  stooped  down,  but  the  distance 
was  too  great  for  them  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  if  Candace  remains  where 
she  was,"  said  Myra. 

She  found  that  she  was  standing  near  the 
place  where  the  red  handkerchief  was  waving 
in  the  fresh  breeze  which  blew  from  the  river. 
She  had  barely  time  to  note  this,  when  the  man 
rose  from  his  stooping  posture,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment a  brilliant  spire  of  flame  shot  upwards. 
Candace  immediately  removed  the  handkerchief, 
and  then  cautiously,  though  with  much  celerity, 
commenced  threading  her  way  back  among  the 
trees  and  bushes  the  same  way  that  she  came. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  those 
signals,"  said  Anvers. 

"  So  should  I,"  Myra  answered  absently,  for 
she  was  intent  on  watching  the  man  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  "  It  must  be  Luke  Jem- 
mison,  the  pcdler,"  she  at  last  said. 

"  That  is  strange.  What  can  it  be  that  he  and 
Candace  wished  to  communicate  to  each  other  V 

"  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  She  may  wish  to  buy  a  ribbon  or  something 
of  ihe  kind." 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

"  He  sometimes  calls  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
tell  his  wares,  I  suppose  f" 

"Oftou.  He  is  very  obliging,  and  has  the  rep- 
utati'ju  cl  being  very  honest ;  so  much  so  that  he 
is  often  called  Honest  Luke." 

"  And  docs  he  deserve  the  cognomen  V 

"  I  used  to  think  he  did,  but  the  few  last  times 
he  has  been  this  way  he  and  Wellford  Atherly 
have  been  such  good  friends  that  I  begin  to  diii- 
Irust  him." 

"  Candace  seems  to  have  taken  him  into  her 
confidence,  as  well  as  her  brother." 

"  And  of  the  three,  if  there  was  any  mischief 
afoot,  I  believe  that  I  should  fear  her  tlie  most." 

"  If  I  don't  fear  her  I  dislike  her.  Last  night, 
you  know,  she  begged  of  me  a  copy  of  the  song 
you  gave  me,  for  a  friend  as  she  said.  I  never 
complied  with  a  request  of  the  kind  so  unwil- 


lingly in  my  life.  I  cannot  account  for  the  reluc- 
tance I  felt  in  giving  it  to  her." 

"  And  that  other  one,  which  you  said  was  in 
Ensign  Clayton's  hand-wfiting.  She  took  that 
and  very  deliberately  put  it  in  her  pocket." 

"  Which  I  was  almost  tempted  to  insist  on  her 
returning." 

Much,  however,  as  they  disliked  and  distrusted 
her,  little  did  they  suspect  the  use  she  was  going 
to  make  of  the  two  songs  thus  obtained.  Quite 
as  little  did  they  imagine  that  the  signal  of  the 
red  handkerchief  was  to  let  Luke  Jemmison 
know  which  of  two  different  routes  Anvers  had 
decided  to  take ;  one  of  a  different  color  having 
been  agreed  on  had  he  concluded  on  taking  the 
other.  To  know  this,  was  of  no  little  importance, 
as  it  would  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  or  incident  which  would  go  towards 
bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  plan  concerted 
by  Wellford  Atherly  at  the  suggestion  of  Braxon. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHAT    HAPPENED    TO   ANVBB8. 

It  was  the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which 
the  French  surrendered  Fort  Beausejour.  An- 
vers, having  made  such  personal  preparation  as 
was  necessary  for  the  contemplated  march  to 
Green  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  Fort 
Gaspereau,  sat  chatting  with  a  few  of  his  brother 
officers,  when  Luke  Jemmison,  the  pedler,  with 
his  huge  pack  strapped  to  his  shoulders,  made 
his  appearance  at  tlic  open  door. 

"Here's  Honest  Luke,"  said  one  of  them, 
whose  name  was  Ellis. 

"  Come  in  and  rest  yourself,"  said  another. 

"  Don't  care  if  I  do,  for  I've  been  on  the 
tramp  all  day ;"  and  entering,  he  placed  his  pack 
on  the  floor,  and  took  the  seat  which  was  offered 
him. 

"  What  have  you  for  sale  ?"  asked  Ellis. 

"A  little  of  everything.  If  either  of  you 
wishes  to  make  a  present  to  his  sweetheart  for  a 
keepsake,  here  are  ribbons  of  all  colors,  laces 
and  gauzes,  and  plenty  of  jewelry.  Better  buy 
something.  The  fate  of  a  soldier  is  uncertain, 
and  the  girl  he  leaves  behind  him  will  like  to 
have  something  to  remember  him  by." 

Most  of  those  present  gathered  round  him 
and  commenced  examining  the  articles  he  had 
named,  together  with  others,  all  of  which  he  had 
displayed  in  tempting  array. 

"  And  here  are  some  verses,"  said  he,  "  enough 
to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  a  person,  if  bis 
heart  was  of  stone." 

"  What  are  they  about  V  said  one. 

"  A  young  lady  that  was  carried  oflF  by  the  In- 
dians. They  go  to  the  tune  of  '  Madam  Molly,' 
and  everybody  knows  how  to  sing  that.  Would 
you  like  to  look  at  them,  sir  1"  and  lie  reached  a 
copy  towards  Anvers,  who  had  held  himself 
aloof  from  the  circle  that  the  pedler  had  gathered 
round  him. 

Anvers  thought  of  Myra's  late  adventure  and 
took  it. 

"  Lily-white  hand,  cherry  lips,  and  cheeks  like 
the  rose — you'll  find  them  all  set  forth  to  the  life, 
as  I  can  bear  witness  for  I've  seen  the  lady  my- 
self," said  Jemmison. 

"  Who  is  she?"  asked  Ellis. 

"  She's  called  Flora  in  the  verses,"  said  Jem- 
mison, evasively. 

"  Let  me  look  at  them." 

"  Who  is  that  young  gentleman  1"  said  he, 
looking  at  Anvers,  a«  he  complied  with  Ellis's 
request. 

"  That  is  Lieutenant  Anvers." 

"  The  identical  person  I  wish  to  see.  He  rose 
and  approached  him.  "Pardon  me  for  inter- 
rupting you.  Lieutenant  Anvers,"  said  he. 
"  Here's  a  letter  for  you." 

"  From  my  friend  Clayton,"  remarked  Anvers, 
"judging  by  the  hand-writing." 

"  Ensign  Clayton,  do  you  mean  1"  inquired 
Ellis. 

"Yes." 

"  I  thought  he  was  in  New  England." 

"  He  has  returned,  and  is  so  unwell  as  to  bo 
confined  to  the  house.  For  some  reason  of  great 
moment,  which  he  does  not  give,  he  is  very  anx- 
ious to  see  mo.  I  must  try  and  obtain  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty-four  hours." 

Pocketing  the  verses,  and  handing  the  pedler 
a  piece  of  silver,  he  hastily  left  the  apartment. 
Jemmison  followed  him  witli  his  eyes,  in  which 
was  a  look  of  malicious  satisfaction. 

"A  fine  looking  fellow,"  said  ho,  "and  I  am 
sorry  that  there  should  be  rumors  afloat  to  his 
disadvantage." 


"  Humors  afloat  to  his  disadvantage,  did  you 
say  1"  asked  Ellis. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  depend  on  it  they  are  false.  There 
isn't  a  better  young  man,  nor  one  more  honor- 
able among  us  all." 

"  It's  nothing  that  will  affect  me  whether  they 
prove  to  be  false  or  true,  though  it  does  seem  to 
be  a  pity  that  he  should  be  tempted  to  place  him- 
self in  such  a  ticklish  situation." 

"  What  do  you  refer  to  V 

"  Why,  it  is  hinted  that  he  has  received  more 
than  one  communication  from  the  enemy,  to 
which  he  has  returned  answers." 

"  If  an  angel  from  heaven  should  tell  me  so," 
said  Ellis,  warmly,  "  I  wouldn't  believe  him." 

"  Neither  would  I  believe  such  a  thing  of  a 
friend  without  proof.  If  the  rumors  be  true, 
proof  will  be  forthcoming  before  long.  If  false, 
they  will  soon  die  a  natural  death,  the  same  as 
slanders  generally  do.  But  wo  will  let  that  mat- 
ter go  now,  if  you  please.  I've  a  living  to  earn, 
and  it's  my  aim  to  earn  it  honestly,  so  you'll  ex- 
cuse me,  gentlemen,  for  calling  your  attention  to 
the  difterent  articles  of  use  and  luxury  here 
displayed." 

Thus  reminded,  most  of  the  young  men  made 
purchases  of  more  or  less  value,  according  to 
their  means.  As  Jemmison  was  returning  what 
remained  to  his  pack,  Anvers  passed  the  win- 
dow, and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  saw  him 
mount  his  horse  and  start  off  at  a  gallop. 

"Accept  my  thanks,  gentlemen — you  have 
been  liberal  in  your  purchases,"  said  Jemmison, 
resuming  his  pack. 

"  Do  you  think  of  going  much  further  to-day  V 
inquired  Ellis. 

"  Not  much.  I  shall  find  the  house  of  some 
customer  within  a  few  miles  from  here,  where  I 
can  be  accommodated  for  the  night." 

At  first  Jemmison  pursued  his  way  leisurely 
along  the  high  road,  which  after  a  short  distance 
led  through  the  woods.  When,  by  a  gradual 
curve,  he  was  at  last  hidden  from  the  view  of 
those  in  the  fort,  he  struck  into  a  faintly  traced 
foot-path,  which  soon  brought  him  to  a  log  house. 
Ho  entered  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance. 

"Is  Spanker  in  good  travelling  trim,  Jock?" 
said  he  to  a  boy,  who  was  idly  lounging  on  a 
bench  at  the  back  part  of  the  room. 

"  I  expect  he  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Saddle  and  bridle  him  then,  and  let  no  grass 
grow  under  your  feet  while  you're  doing  it." 

"  How  are  you,  Jemmison  V  said  a  man,  who 
entered  as  the  boy  left  the  room.  "  Do  things 
go  to  suit  you  these  days  1" 

"  I've  no  fault  to  find  just  now.  Take  good 
care  of  ray  pack  till  I  return,  and  mind  and  keep 
it  out  of  sight.  Where's  the  portmanteau  I  left 
here?" 

"About  somewhere,  I  suppose." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  a  woman,  entering  from  an 
adjoining  apartment  with  a  portmanteau  in  her 
hand,  which  she  handed  to  the  pedler. 

"  You  keep  your  betterraost  clothes  in  that,  I 
take  it,"  said  the  man,  as  they  left  the  house 
together. 

"  What  I  keep  in  it,"  replied  the  pedler, 
"would  make  such  a  difterent  looking  man  of 
you,  that  you  wouldn't  know  yourself." 

"  I  think  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  you. 
At  any  rate,  it  must  be  a  powerful  strong  dis- 
guise that  would  do  it." 

"  It  is  such  as  would  prevent  you  from  know- 
ing me." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  try  it — that's  all 
I've  to  say." 

"  Maybe  I  shall  if  it  comes  handy." 

"  When  do  you  reckon  on  being  here  again  ?" 
said  the  man,  as  the  pedler  mounted  his  horse. 

"  Can't  tell." 

"  It  wont  be  long  first  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  you  may  look  for  me  somewhere 
about  twelve  or  one  to-monow  night." 

Anvers,  meanwhile,  was  pursuing  his  way  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  contained  in  the  letter, 
received  as  he  supposed  from  his  friend  Clayton. 
The  bouse  where  he  said  that  ho  would  find 
him,  was  described  as  being  about  throe  hours' 
brisk  ride  from  the  fort.  There  were  several 
roads,  or  carfpaths,  which  brandicd  off  either  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  principal  road — so  said 
the  letter, — but  he  must  be  careful  to  avoid  them 
till  he  arrived  at  one  crossed  by  a  narrow  stream, 
which  would  readily  catch  the  eye,  and  was 
bridged  over  by  logs.  Half  a  mile  beyond  this 
bridge  was  the  house  where  ho  would  find 
Clayton. 

If  nothing  happened  to  retard  his   progress. 


Anvers  concluded  that  he  should  be  able  to 
reach  there  before  daylight  was  gone.  The  sun 
was  getting  low,  and  he  began  to  think  that  he 
must  have  nearly  arrived  at  the  road  designated, 
when  he  heard  the  ring  of  horse-hoofs  on  the 
hard,  stony  ground,  which  every  moment  drew 
nearer.  The  sound  was  not  a  very  welcome  one, 
all  things  considered,  in  a  place  so  lonely,  though 
as  he  had  a  pair  of  well-loaded  pistols  ready  to 
his  hand,  when  he  found  that  instead  of  two 
travellers,  as  he  at  first  imagined,  there  was  only 
one,  he  did  not  feel  particularly  uneasy.  He  was 
going  at  a  moderate  speed,  which  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  increase,  so  that  the  man  soon  came  up 
with  him. 

A  civil  greeting  passed  between  them,  after 
which  for  a  minute  or  two,  though  the  travellei 
kept  close  by  the  side  of  Anvers,  neither  of  them 
spoke. 

The  man's  dress  was  such  as  was  commonly 
worn  by  sober,  respectable  citizens  of  that  period, 
and  in  no  way  likely  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion. He  was  above  the  medium  height,  and, 
without  any  tendency  to  corpulency,  was  robust 
and  muscular.  His  face  was  much  sunburnt,  his 
features  coarse  and  harsh  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
the  mouth  being  almost  entirely  concealed  by  a 
pair  of  heavy  moustaches  of  a  dull  brown,  and 
like  his  bushy  hair,  somewhat  grizzled.  He  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  You  are  courageous  to  travel  this  lonely  road 
without  company,"  said  he. 

"  May  I  not  say  the  same  of  you  ?"  said  An- 
vers, taking  the  opportunity  to  look  at  his  self- 
constituted  companion  more  critically  than  he 
had  heretofore. 

"  Were  I  as  much  a  stranger  in  these  parts  as 
I  presume  yon  are,  and  consequently  did  not 
know  how  to  avoid  danger ;  and  furthermore,  if 
like  you  I  wore  a  military  dress,  which  would  in- 
sure my  being  taken  prisoner  by  any  straggling 
party  of  the  French,  or  their  savage  allies,  you 
certainly  might." 

"At  any  rate  I  have  escaped  being  molested 
thus  far,  and  I  think  that  by  this  time  I  must  be 
near  the  end  of  my  journey." 

"  If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  whether  you 
are  or  not,  perhaps  I  can  relieve  you  of  them." 

Anvers  mentioned  the  situation  of  the  house, 
as  described  in  the  letter. 

"  I  know  where  it  ii  very  well,"  replied  the 
man,  "  but  you  are  wide  of  the  mark.  By  some 
means  you  must  have  taken  the  wrong  road  ten 
or  twelve  miles  back." 

"Impossible." 

"  Not  at  all.  One  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  way  might  very  easily  do  it,  when  what 
is  called  the  main  road  is  in  many  places  little 
better  than  a  cart  poth." 

"  Well,  all  I  have  to  do  now  is  to  go  back  and 
see  if  I  can  find  the  right  road." 

"  Which  you  most  assuredly  would  not  with- 
out a  guide.  The  sky  is  already  overcast,  and 
before  you  can  go  one  half  of  the  distance  it  will 
be  too  dark  to  see  your  hand  before  you.  I 
would  offer  to  conduct  you,  but  I  have  impor- 
tant business  to  attend  to,  which  must  not  be 
neglected." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  said  Anvers, 
checking  his  horse. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  advise  you  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  propose." 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  keep  on. 
About  a  mile  ahead  there's  an  inn,  where  I  in- 
tend stopping  for  the  night.  Do  the  same.  You 
will  find  excellent  accommodations,  much  better 
than  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  wouW  seem  to 
promise.  Of  late,  a  good  many  travellers  have 
passed  that  way,  and  the  landlord  finds  it  for  his 
interest  to  treat  them  well." 

"  If  my  time  were  not  so  limited,"  said  An- 
vers, hesitatingly.  "  I  have  leave  of  absence  for 
only  twenty-four  hours." 

"  The  method  I  propose  will  enable  you  to 
make  the  most  of  what  time  you  have.  You  can 
start  in  the  morning  early  as  you  please,  which 
will  give  you  several  hours  with  the  friend  you 
mentioned." 

"  I  will  follow  your  advice." 

"  Let  us  push  on  then  as  fast  as  possible.  We 
shall  hardly  escape  a  wetting  if  we  do  our  best. 
First,  however,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  when 
we  arrive,  we  may  as  well  know  what  to  call 
each  other." 

"  My  name  is  Anvers." 

"  I've  heard  that  name,  if  I  mistake  not,  with 
a  prefix  to  it.  Honorable  mention  of  one  Lieu- 
tenant Anvers  has  been  made  in  my  presence, 
who,  as  was  represented,  has  shown  himself  too 
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brare  to  permit  his  name  to  rest  in  obscurity.   My  name, 
for  want  of  a  better,  is  Simon  Gregg." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  arrived  in  sight  of  a  large,  rough- 
looking  wooden  building. 

"  If  there  was  a  little  more  daylight  left,"  said  Gregg, 
"  you  could  see  the  sign  over  the  door,  painted  by  some 
rustic  artist,  representing  a  tankard  filled  with  ale,  so 
foaming  as  to  rise  an  inch  above  the  brim.  If  you  have 
yet  to  learn  what  good  ale  is,  such  as  is  browed  in  Merry 
England,  you  will  have  the  opportunity.  For  my  part, 
I  prefer  it  to  the  best  wine  that  was  ever  brought  over  the 
sea." 

"I  don't  profess  to  be  a  judge  of  either,"  said  Anvers. 

"Just  in  time,"  said  Gregg,  aa  they  drew  rein  in  front 
of  the  inn,  at  the  moment  the  rain  in  large  and  heavy 
drops  began  to  descend. 

[concluded  next   week.] 

[Back  numbers  of  B»llou'a  Pictorial  containing  the  previous 
chapters  of  this  story,  can  bo  had  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots,  or 
at  the  office  of  publication.] 


<     ^a^     > 


8.4VING  LIFE  IN  SHIPWRECK. 

In  our  last  number,  in  connection  with  a  marine  pic- 
ture, we  took  occasion  to  allude,  in  general  terms,  to  the 
provisions  made  by  commercial  nations  for  saving  life  in 
cases  of  shipwreck.  Tlie  present  page  is  devoted  to  a 
series  of  illustrations,  showing  the  manner  of  employing 
Dennett's  rocket  in  these  emergencies.  This  rocket  is 
used  extensively  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  the  char- 
acter of  whicli  in  many  parts  renders  every  means  tliat  in- 
genuity can  invent  for  tlie  safety  of  life  imperative.  Great 
Britain  is  surrounded  by  stormy  seas,  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  shipwrecks  arc  unfortunately  fro(]ucnt. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  our  English  papers  have  recorded 
many  wrecks,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  and  from  the 
comments  made  upon  these  occurrences,  we  learn  that 
carelessness,  so  frequently  and  often  so  unjustly  charged 
against  the  management  of  our  own  mercantile  marine, 
is  likewise  not  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  the  English  press  has  done  its  work  well  in  fully  dis- 
cussing these  matters.  Attention  is  at  length  greatly  di- 
rected to  the  means  by  which  tlieso  disasters  may  be  mit- 
igated on  the  British  coasts.     We  find,  on  referring  to 


Dennett's  rockets  for  firing  the  rocket  lofty  lines. 


FLIGHT    OF   THE   ROCKET   LINE. 


the  Wreck  Registers  presented  annually  to  Parliament, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  shipwrecks  arise  from 
preventible  causes,  such  as  "  bad  lookout,"  "  neglect  of 
the  lead,"  "  insufficient  manning,"  "  rotten  gear,"  "  inat- 
tention to  lights  and  bearings,"  "  full  speed  in  thick 
weather,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  very  many 
cases  whole  crews  are  lost  for  want  of  a  life-boat,  and  the 
moans  of  placing  her  in  the  water  safely  and  exped  itionsly. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  is  another  cause,  viz  ,  the 
great  facilities  which  exist  for  insuring  rotten  and  unsea- 
worthy  ships.  This  is  a  most  serious  consideration  ;  for 
until  masters  and  owners  can  be  brought  to  understand 
that  it  is  for  their  interests  individually  and  collectively, 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  that  ships 
should  be  properly  found,  navigated  and  manned,  what 
has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing  by  philanthropic  institu- 
tions, must  very  inadequately  meet  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  life  Ijoats  on  the  most  approved  models,  manned  by 
brave  and  skilful  men,  are  ready  to  render  assistance  to 
wrecked  and  stranded  vessels.  It  is  true  that  Dennett's 
rockets  and  Manby's  mortars  are  placed  on  the  coasts 
wherever  they  are  thought  necessary,  in  charge  of  men 
experienced  in  their  use.  It  is  true  that  thousands  of 
pounds  are  spent  annually  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  re- 
warding individual  cases  of  meritorious  exertion,  and  in 
maintaining  the  life-boats  and  mortars  and  rockets  above 
referred  to  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  hundreds  of  lives 
are  still  thrown  away,  and  will  continue  to  be  thrown 
away,  until  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  rather  than 
to  cure. 

The  government  have  now  earnestly  taken  in  hand  the 
question  of  harbors  of  refuge ;  and  such  harbors  will  no 
doubt  tend  to  abridge  the  catalogue  of  wrecks  ;  but  still 
it  seems  to  us  that  if  no  ships  were  allowed  clearance  at 
the  Customs,  unless  certified  by  a  British  government 
surveyor  as  sound,  well  found,  properly  manned,  and  pro- 
vided with  lifeboat  and  gear,  more  good  would  be  done, 
and  less  expense  would  be  incurred,  than  in  afterwards 
endeavoring  to  remedy  what  might  have  been  so  easily 
prevented.  This,  of  course  has  no  reference  to  steam 
vessels  carrying  passengers,  as  all  such  vessels  are  at 
present  thoroughly  examined  and  certified,  both  aa  re- 


gards hull  and  machinery,  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided by  law  in  this  country. 

But  to  return  to  tlie  subject  of  our  illustrations.  There 
are  at  present  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  about 
150  lifeboats,  well  found  and  fully  manned;  and  200 
coast-guard  stations,  at  which  Dennett's  rockets  and  Man- 
by's mortars  are  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  an 
annual  expense,  altogether,  of  between  .£4000  and  X5000. 
The  number  of  lives  saved  from  shipwreck  in  1 857  by 
these  means,  and  by  coast-guard  boats,  luggers  and  small 
craft,  was  1668  ;  and  the  number  lost  in  the  same  time, 
532,  making  a  total  number  of  2200  lives  imperilled  on 
the  British  coasts  alone,  in  one  year. 

In  the  rocket  apparatus,  an  ordinary  9-pounder  Den- 
nett's rocket,  having  a  thin,  light,  but  strong  line  attached 
to  it,  is  fired  over  the  ship  in  distress.  Great  care  is  re- 
quired in  letting  out  this  line  ;  and  to  prevent  its  "  kink- 
ing," it  is  kept  "  faked  "  on  pins  in  a  box.  When  wanted 
for  use,  it  is  either  fired  out  of  the  box,  or  off  the  ground. 
On  the  rocket-line  being  fired  over  the  ship,  and  se- 
cured by  the  crew,  they  signal  the  people  on  shore  that 
they  have  done  so.  A  "  whip,"  which  is  a  rope  having 
the  ends  spliced  together  (like  a  jack-towel  on  a  large 
scale),  and  rove  through  a  tailed  block,  is  now  hauled  on 
board  by  means  of  the  rocket-line,  and  the  tail  of  the 
block  is  made  fast  to  some  part  of  the  ship,  as  high  up  aa 
possible.  By  means  of  the  "  whip,"  or  endless  rope,  the 
people  on  shore  haul  off  another  and  a  thicker  rope, 
which  is  made  fast  on  board  the  ship  nfx>ve  the  tailed  block, 
and  is  stretched  taut  between  the  ship  and  the  shore  above 
the  "  whip."  There  is  therefore  a  double  communication 
with  the  ship,  one  by  means  of  the  thick  rope  stretched 
taut,  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  endless  rope  or  '  whip." 
The  thick  rope  serves  for  a  block  carrying  a  sling  to 
travel  in,  and  the  whip  serves  to  pull  the  "  sling  "  back- 
wards and  forwards.  The  sling  is  a  circular  cork  life- 
buoy, fitted  with  a  pair  of  short  trousers  or  drawers. 
These  machines  were  invented  by  Commander  Eisbee,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  from  him  are  known  as  "  Kisbee'l 
Breeches."     They  have  saved  many  lives. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  arrangement  of  the  rocket 
apparatus,  the  flight  of  the  rocket-line,  and  the  manner 
of  bringing  a  shipwrecked  crew  on  shore. 
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[\yrittca  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WE  .1XET  KUT  ONCE. 

BT    ANNIB    L.    BATZ. 

TVe  mH  but  once — 'twas  in  an  hour 

"When  festive  mirth  and  glee 
Resounded  through  the  ^parlous  halls 

And  all  might  joyous  be; 
But  my  sad  heart  no  joy  could  know, 

For  dark  and  dim  and  drear 
Seemed  earth's  vain  pleasures,  and  my  soul 

Was  filled  with  many  a  fear. 

Yet  in  that  scene  of  gladsome  mirth 

I  smiled  and  wa.s  not  gay, 
My  eyes  were  bright  through  glittering  tears 

I  could  not  cliidc  away, 
Until  thy  voice  lu  kindest  words 

Of  friendship's  j;cuial  tone, 
Spoke  soothingly,  and  then  I  felt 

I  was  no  more  alone. 

And  now,  when  musing  of  the  past, 

That  calm  hour's  peace  with  thee, 
Thy  brother  love  arfd  kind  regard, 

Are  pleasant  dreams  to  me; 
And  I  can  muse  without  a  sigh 

Of  sadness  or  regret. 
Upon  thy  converse,  calm  and  dtep, 

When  first  and  last  we  met. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  OLD  FIELD  SCHOOL. 

BY    GIACOMO    S.    CAMPANA. 

Do  you  know  what  an  "  Old  Field  School " 
is,  dear  reader  ?  If  you  a^e  a  southern  reader, 
probably  yes  ;  if  you  are  a  northern  reader,  prob- 
ably no.  But  even  Fouthern  readers,  in  some 
localities,  know  of  these  antiquated  affairs  rather 
by  tradition  than  by  actual  personal  observation. 
Yes,  this  once  prominent  "  southern  institution  " 
is  now  fast  taking  its  place  by  the  side  of  sickles, 
flails,  treading-floors,  spinning  wheels,  tinder- 
boxes.  United  States  banks,  economy,  frugality, 
political  lionesty,  and  such  like  exploded  by- 
gones. In  Virginia,  for  ins  ance,  where  they 
used  to  be  as  common  as  democrats  in  the 
"  tenth  legion,"  they  are  now  dying  out  every 
day,  and  will,  perhaps,  have  become  oljjects  of 
antiquarian  research  before  the  end  of  the  present 
century. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  few  if  any  States 
in  this  Union  in  which  there  has  been  a  greater 
change  for  the  better  in  educational  matters, 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  than  in  Vir- 
ginia. And  this  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
multiplication  of  good  native  teachers.  For- 
merly, a  teacher  born  and  bred  in  the  State  was 
truly  a  rara  avis.  Now,  they  are  trained  up  in 
every  neighborhood.  Formerly,  too,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  so  many  of  this  valu- 
able class  have  been  educated,  was  struggling 
hard  for  a  biro  existence ;  but  now  it  is  over- 
flowing with  students — more  than  its  spacious 
halls  can  possibly  accommodate. 

There  is  a  cause,  too,  for  this  cause,  but  it  is  one 
which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  meddle  with 
hero.  We  deal  in  facts,  not  in  reasons,  motives 
and  such  like  ;  and  the  fact  which  we  have  now 
to  present,  is  simply  a  reminiscence,  though  not 
a  very  ancient  one,  of  an  old  field  school.  It 
was  a  warm  day,  not  long  before  harvest,  and 
not  many  years  ago.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  an  old 
college  friend  and  chum,  in  one  of  the  interior 
counties  of  eastern  Virginia,  and  on  this  occasion 
was  rctummg,  alot}^.  from  a  fishing  excursion. 
Wishing  to  take  a  "  near  cut,"  I  had  lost  ray  way 
entirely,  and  became  entangled  in  a  dense  laby- 
rinth of  pine  trees.  At  length  I  emerged  from 
the  woods,  and  saw  before  me  a  genuine  "old 
field,"  such  as  the  Old  Dominion  furnishes  in 
such  rare  perfection.  It  contained  two  hundred 
acres  or  more,  and  bore  a  crop  of  broom-sedgo 
of  the  most  admirably  ash-colored  arid  luxuri- 
ance. This  field  was  divided  from  the  wood  by 
a  picturesque  looking  "  branch  "  {anr/lice  rivu- 
let), on  the  wooded  sides  of  which  was  a  steep 
rocky  precipice.  Coming  unexpectedly  to  ihe 
edge  of  this,  I  saw  directly  beneath  my  feet,  a 
small,  dilapidated  log  structure,  in  short,  an  old 
field  school-house. 

It  was  built  directly  against  the  precipice,  so 
that  I  could  have  stepped  on  the  roof  from  the 
spot  where  I  stood,  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  There 
were  a  number  of  crevices  in  the  wall,  near  the 
top,  and  througli  these  I  could  hear  all  that  was 
going  on  inside.  A  class  was  spelling  "oflTtho 
book,"  and  the  "  noise  and  confusion  "  generally, 
wag  incessant,  and  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  articulate  portion  of  it,  which  I  amused  my- 


self for  some  time  in  listening  to,  reached  my  car 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

•'  B,  a,  ba,  k,  e,  r,  kcr— inkstand.  Mr.  Wig- 
gles ;  ho,  Mr.  Wiggles  !  Jim  Brown  done  strurk 
me  right  on  the — g,  i,  b,  gib,  1,  c,  t,  s,  lets,  gib- 
lets. Mr.  Wiggles,  Pete  Dawson  wont  let  me 
spell — c,  a,  ca,  p,  e,  r,  per— jack-knife.  Mr. 
Wiggles  ;  ho,  Mr.  Wiggles  !  Sam  Grimes  done 
put  his  mouth  in  Sally  Thompson's  dinner-bas- 
ket, and  hugged  her  too,  right  on  the  nose. 
S,  m,  a,  c,  k,  spells — Victoria  and  Jeems  K. 
I'olk — queen  of — the  United  States.  Mr.  Wig- 
gles, please  make  Ned  Spooner  quit  sneezing — 
my  head  off — right  over  my  dinner.  Now,  you 
Jake,  ef  you  do  that  agin,  I'll  hit  you  with  this — 
p,  i,  g,  pig,  p,  e,  n,  pen,  pigpen.  Joe  Smudge, 
tf  you  don't  let  tliem  gnls — carry  me  back  to  olc 
Viiginny  to — G,  o.  Go,  s,  h,  c,  n,  slicn,  Goshen. 
I'll  tickle  your  back  for  you,  with  this —  p,  1,  a,  n, 
plan,  e,  t,  ct,  planet.  Bill  Stiggers,  you  done 
tramped  on  my  sore — copy-book,  ruled  with — 
peach  and  honey,  and  so  he  got  drunk  on — ice- 
cream, and  sugar  almonds,  and  hoarhound 
candy — top-knots,  all  combed  wiih  a — hay-rake, 
and  last  harvest,  when  the — ice  broke — Tom 
Swivel's  head  and  knocked  his  straw-hat — on  the 
other  side  o' Jordan  ;  0,  pull  off  your  coat  and 
roll  up  your — whiskers  as  black  as — snow  afore 
Christmas,  and  —  then  Aunt  Sally's  bonnet 
was — cut  .ill  up  'coptin'  the  tail,  and  so  Dick  he 
eat — Joe  Turnip's  nigger  at  a  corn-shuckin',  and 
he  bit  a  piece  out  o' — Uncle  Jerry's  barn,  where 
they  all  got  drunk  as — Parson  Hooter  wnen  he 
married — daddy's  gray  marc — etc.,  etc,  etc." 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  verbatim  report  of 
what  I  heard,  but  merely  offer  the  above  as  a 
specimen  of  old  field  school-talk,  as  its  dis-jointed 
fragments,  from  time  to  time,  reached  my  ears. 
Both  the  s.iyings  and  doings  inside,  were  pitched 
upon  a  low  key,  yet  it  was  evident  that  the  hub- 
bub was  every  moment  increasing.  Curious  to 
see  how  the  teacher  bore  it  all,  I  took  a  seat  on 
the  bank,  so  as  to  bring  my  eyes  on  a  level  with 
a  large  crevice  between  two  logs  of  the  wall. 

What  I  DOW  saw  soon  explained  what  I  had 
JQSt  heard.  The  teacher  was  leaning  back  in  an 
arm-chair,  fast  asleep,  and  the  pupils  "  were 
doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;"  as  the  doctorssayof  their  patients. 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  enacting  all  the  devil- 
try possible,  within  a  certain  degree  of  noise,  be- 
yond which  they  dare  not  go. 

I  had  never  seen  Mr.  AViggles  before,  though 
I  had  often  heard  of  him.  Though  notoriously 
ignorant,  he  had  been  a  pedagogue  all  his  life, 
and  he  was  now  on  the  shady  side  of  fifey.  To 
establish  the  fact  that  he  knew  what  saving 
meant,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  say 
that  he  had  laid  up  money — quite  a  respectable 
sum — from  his  regular  salary  as  the  teacher  of 
an  old  field  school. 

The  name,  In  cxlenso,  of  this  frugal  individual, 
was  Patrick  Henry  Washington  Wiggles.  He 
was  still  a  bachelor,  though  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  no  fault  of  his,  at  least  in  the  way  of 
trying,  for  his  courtships  had  made  him  quite 
famous  for  many  miles  round.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Wig- 
gles's  persistent  determination  to  get  a  rich  wife. 
For  this  he  had  been  planning,  and  scheming, 
and  working,  ever  since  he  had  been  of  nubile 
age.  Wealthy  widows  and  maidens  almo't  in- 
numerable, had  been  the  objects  of  his  pursuit ; 
but  they  all,  somehow  or  other,  seem  to  have 
been  insensible  to  his  merits.  To  tell  the  whole 
truth,  indeed,  most  of  his  declarations  had  been 
heartlessly  laughed  at ;  though  he  was  fortunately 
possessed  of  a  moral  cuticle  as  thick  as  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros — one  from  which  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  rebounded  as  from  a  wall  of  iron. 

Wiggles,  too,  was  indomitable.  He  bore  upon 
his  shield  the  motto,  "  Perseveranti'a  omnia  vin- 
cil."  He  had  grown  gray,  and  even  bald,  under 
the  banner  of  Cupid,  but  ho  still  continued  to 
proclaim  that  he  was  in  the  market,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  any  responsible  bidder. 

It  had  lately  been  reported  that  Wiggles's 
hopes  were  just  now  higher  than  they  had  ever 
been  before;  and  the  best  informed  of  the  gos- 
sips, too,  maintained  that  it  was  not  without 
reason.  The  object  of  his  aspirations  at  that 
moment,  was  a  Miss  Polly  Velvet,  a  maiden 
lady,  of  some  projjcrty,  who  had  just  moved  into 
that  particular  neighborhood.  She  was  not 
averse  to  matrimony,  it  was  said,  and  she  had 
reached  an  age  when  her  hopes,  unless  very 
sturdy  indeed,  must  have  become  exceedingly 
attenuated. 

To  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,  this  l.ady 
was  homely  to  an  unusual  degree.     She  was  as 


tall  as  a  grenadier,  as  thin  as  a  thread-paper,  and 
with  a  physiognomy,  a  nose  and  chin  particular- 
ly, of  the  genuine  Nuremburg  nut-cracker  pat- 
tern. I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  the  worthy  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  who  went  to  the  cupboard  to  get  her 
poor  dog  a  bone,  which  was  a  striking  likeness 
of  her. 

With  all  this  masculine  ugliness,  and  a  voice 
like  an  old  sea-dog  hailing  the  weather  yard  arm 
in  a  galo  of  wind,  Miss  Polly  affected  an  extreme 
degree  of  prudery,  tenderness  and  softness. 
Wiggles  had  taken  great  pains  to  humorand  flat- 
ter her,  and  she  was  supposed  to  look  upon  him 
wiih  quite  a  favorable  eye. 

But  our  business  at  present  is  with  the  gentle- 
man himself,  and  not  with  the  lady.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  he  vfas  leaning  hack  in  his  arm- 
chair, fast  asleep,  while  the  "young  ideas" 
around  him  were  teaching  themselves  "  how  to 
shoot,"  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  One  enter- 
prising urchin  was  doing  the  thing  quite  liter- 
ally, and  without  a  metaphor.  He  had  provided 
himself  witli  a  little  quill  pop-gun,  and  was  shoot- 
ing potato  pellets,  at  a  mark,  the  mark  being 
(the  graceless  scamp  !)  the  open  mouth  of  his 
respectable  master.  One  of  the  little  fragments 
entered  that  spacious  cavernous  receptacle — a 
"potato-trap  "  and  no  joke — but  Wiggles  did  not 
wake  ;  he  (jiiietly  chewed  and  swallowed  the  raw 
potato,  without  opening  his  eyes,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  decency-forsaken  little 
wretches. 

Another  curly-pated  imp  of  mischief  had  stolen 
the  teacher's  hat  and  spectacles,  and  fixed  them 
on  the  head  of  an  uncommonly  ugly  dog,  who 
had  been  seated  on  a  chair  directly  opposite  the 
seat  of  authority,  as  if  he  might  have  been  an  as- 
sistant professor.  At  that  moment  the  canine 
dignitary  was  unquestionably  the  wiser  looking 
of  the  two. 

Like  many  men  famous  fornon  intellectuality, 
Mr.  Wiggles  was  a  most  profound  and  self-con- 
centrated sleeper.  In  this  instance,  too,  his 
hypnotic  faculties  were  strengthened  by  having 
sat  up  the  whole  of  the  previous  night,  at  a  rustic 
merry  making.  Morpheus  had  captureil  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  recitation  of  the  spelling-class, 
the  members  of  which  were  still  standing  around 
him. 

These  young  diiciples  were  now  variously  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  of  which  orthography  certainly 
formed  no  component  part.  One  was  standing 
in  front  of  him,  making  mouths  at  him,  shaking 
his  fist  in  his  face,  and  performing  sundry  other 
valiant  acts,  of  a  similar  nature.  Another  had  bor- 
rowed a  needle  and  thread  from  one  of  the  girls, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  sewing  his  baggy  pan- 
taloons to  the  cushion  which  formed  the  seat  of 
the  chair;  and  the  job,  it  not  very  artistically, 
was  certainly  very  securely  and  effectually  per- 
formed. A  third  had  captured  his  switch,  and 
cut  it  almost  but  not  quite  in  two,  in  some  twenty 
or  thirty  places,  so  that  it  would  fall  to  pieces 
the  moment  ho  attempted  to  use  it.  A  fourth 
had  tied  his  feet  together,  so  that  when  starting 
up  to  walk  he  would  inevitably  tumble  over; 
etc.,  etc.,  almost  ad  injinitum. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  I  observed  two 
larger  boys  stealing  up  behind  the  teacher,  and 
performing  some  sort  of  an  operation,  I  could  not 
see  what,  about  his  head.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  I  was  fully  enlightened,  by  seeing  the 
teacher's  fine  head  of  hair  suddenly  fly  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  disappear  among  the  joists,  leaving 
a  bare,  bald  pate,  which  glistened  like  a  rain- 
washed  pumpkin. 

The  boys,  of  course,  had  been  engaged  in  facil- 
itating the  disengagement  and  ascent  of  the  wig. 
The  direct  agent  in  the  business,  however,  was  a 
fish  hook  and  line,  manipulated  by  a  recently  ex- 
pelled pupil,  who  had  ensconced  him -elf  some- 
where among  the  rafters,  just  above  the  teacher's 
hcaJ,  and,  from  that  "coign  of  vantage,"  oper- 
ating through  one  of  the  many  crevices  in  the 
ceiling,  had  brought  about  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe. 

Though  I  was  far  from  having  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  stupid  and  tyrannical  pedagogue, 
I  had,  nevertheless,  been  on  the  point  of  interfer- 
ing in  his  behalf;  but  thid  ludicrous  finale  took 
mo  by  surprise,  and  finding  that  it  was  too  late, 
I  quietly  looked  on,  without  any  one  being  aware 
of  my  presence. 

What  a  picture  it  would  have  made,  the  in- 
describably ridiculous  combination  of  anger  and 
half  incredulous  amazement  portrayed  in  the 
countenance  of  the  suddenly  awakened  Wiggles  ! 
He  was  evidently  upon  the  point  of  bursting  forth 
into  a  torrent  of  fierce  objurgation,  when  a  noise 
at  the  door  attracted  my  attention,  and  the  next 


moment  in  walked — Miss  Polly  Velvet! 

The  depilation  of  the  wigless  Wiggles  did  not 
seem  to  strike  Miss  Polly  just  at  first,  nor  in  fact 
did  he,  in  his  excitement,  notice  her  for  a  minute 
or  two.  As  for  the  lady,  she  was  apparently  so 
much  occupied  with  the  idea  of  making  a  becom- 
ing appearance  herself,  that  she  did  not  observe 
the  singularly  unbecoming  appearance  of  her  ad- 
mirer. The  strange  uproar  of  the  school,  too, 
was  distracting  her  attention,  and  it  was  only 
when  a  little  niece,  who  was  with  her,  uttered  a 
loud  cry  of  astonishment,  that  she  appeared  to 
look  particularly  at  Wiggles. 

The  kennel  containing  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  the  old  field  school  teacher,  as  wc  have  already 
intimated,  was  surrounded  by  so  tough  and 
thick  a  husk,  that  it  was  popularly  believed  that 
he  had  never  known  what  embarrassment  was  in 
his  life.  One  would  think  ho  had  cause  enough 
for  it  in  this  case,  but  if  he  folt  .anything  of  this 
sort  he  certainly  did  not  show  it,  and  I  was  still 
in  doubt  whether  he  had  or  had  not  noticed  the 
apparition  of  Miss  Polly. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  seize  his  favorite 
weapon,  the  switch  ;  but  he  had  hardly  touched 
it,  when  it  crumbled  to  pieces  in  bis  hand.  This 
added  new  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  and  ho 
sprang  furiously  from  his  seat.  A  terrible  rend- 
ing, ripping,  and  tearing  of  breeches,  etc.,  etc., 
accompanied  the  movement,  but  he  was  appar- 
ently 80  much  excited  as  to  be  unconscious  of  it. 
Hearing  a  great  burst  of  laughter  behind  him,  ho 
wheeled  about  suddenly,  and  O,  what  a  scene  of 
wreck  and  ruin  was  there  exposed ! 

Shout  on  shout  of  uncontrollable  merriment 
now  burst  forth  in  every  quarter.  The  laughter 
of  one  bright  eyed  urchin  in  particular,  seemed 
to  sting  Mr.  Wiggles  to  the  quick,  and  ho  pre- 
pared to  reach  him  at  a  single  stride,  but  his 
boots  being  tied  together,  the  centre  of  gravity 
was  quickly  lost,  and  the  luckless  pedagogue  was 
thrown  violently  forward,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  precipitated  upon  his  nose,  if  he  had 
not  fallen  across  a  bench  which  lay  in  the  way. 
While  this  was  an  advantage  in  breaking  his  fall, 
it  was  unfortunate  upon  the  whole,  for,  while  his 
head  and  shoulders  sought  the  floor,  the  "  wreck 
and  ruin  "  aforesaid,  was  so  elevated  by  the  bench 
as  to  make  it  by  far  the  most  prominent  object 
in  this  very  curious  but  particularly  undignified 
exhibiiion. 

The  whole  affair  had  been  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. Miss  Polly,  having  but  an  indistinct  view 
of  what  was  going  on,  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  her  spectacles,  and  when  I  turned 
my  eye  from  the  teacher,  I  saw  her  peering 
through  them  most  intently.  She  then  stepped 
suddenly  backwards,  threw  her  hands  into  the 
air,  and  exclaimed,  still  gazing  intently  towards 
the  bench,  "  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Wiggles,  what 
have  you  done  with  your  hair!" 

The  scene  beggars  description,  and  we  must 
now  do  what  Miss  Polly  Velvet  also  eventually 
did  with  her  virgin  visage — draw  a  veil  over  it. 
The  wig,  I  believe,  was  never  found.  The  little 
wretch  who  abstracted  it,  and  who  had  in- 
vited Miss  Velvet  to  the  school-house,  in  Mr. 
Wiggles's  name,  was  no  longer  a  pupil,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  teacher's  reach. 

What  impression  the  afl'air  left  upon  the  mind 
of  Miss  Polly,  I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  say. 
All  I  know  is  that  she  still  remains  a  singly 
blessed  lady,  while  Wiggles  is  still  the  celib- 
atarian autocrat  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  field 
schools. 

' <  »•»  > 

INI  AKT  MORT.\LITY  IN  AUSTRALI.\. 

Last  April,  I  walked  through  the  Melbourne 
Cemetery,  and  read  on  the  headstones  names  of 
little  children  by  the  hundred.  The  day  was  one 
of  the  few  in  the  month  of  April  when  the  hot 
wind  blows  with  clouds  of  dust.  Finding  a 
grave  with  reclining  slab  conveniently  placed 
under  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  I  shrank  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  rested  there.  Presently  a 
woman  approached,  whose  sad  face  and  dust- 
whitened  mourning  dress  told  me  that  she  came 
hither  not  for  curiosity,  but  from  her  great  love 
to  some  among  the  dead.  AViihout  observing 
me,  she  hastened  to  a  grave  not  far  from  where 
I  sat :  it  was  one  of  those  which  had  arrested  my 
attention,  because,  at  the  head,  upon  a  simple 
tombstone,  the  deaths  of  four  young  children 
were  recorded.  I  have  witnessed  many  forms  of 
grief  over  the  dead,  on  land  and  far  away  upon 
the  sea.  But  never  before  or  since  have  1  looked 
upon  such  agonizing  grief  and  hopelos  sor- 
row as  was  in  the  face  of  this  poor  woman  besidd 
the  grave,  which  had  four  times  opened  and 
closed  over  the  objects  of  her  love.  She  bowed 
her  head,  and  believing  the  solitude  unbroken, 
poured  her  tears  over  the  tomb  of  her  children. 
— Dickens's  Household  Words. 


-4    »•»    >- 


The  curious  are  not  over  wise. — Massinger. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Sereiiartinif  the  Captain's  Duiivliter. 

Br    CLARA   AUGUSTA. 

Captain"  Wuioht  owned  the  finest  building  in 
Wrijhtville,  and  that  is  saying  something  fur 
the  captain,  when  ono  takes  into  consideration 
the  number  of  pretty  edifices  which  adorned  that 
redoubtable  country  village. 

But  Captain  Wright  hail  another  advantage 
over  common  people,  in  the  form  of  his  daughter 
Jenny,  one  of  the  loveliest  maidens  the  sun  over 
showered  his  rays  (and  freckles  at  the  same  time) 
upon. 

Consequently,  the  captain  was  a  man  of  power 
in  the  village,  and  his  opinion  was  asked;  and 
young  men  dropped  in  of  an  evening  to  talk  pol- 
itics with  him.  and  profit  by  his  superior  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  they  said.  Strange,  though, 
that  said  "knowledge  and  experience  "  should 
lie  so  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Jenny  ! 
But  that  such  was  the  case  was  fully  substaatiut- 
cd  by  the  fact  that  these  young  gentlemen's 
visual  organs  were  resting  all  the  time  upon  the 
slender,  white  fingers  which  plied  the  needle  so 
industriously  out  there  in  the  corner. 

Dozens  of  these  same  young  men  brought 
Jenny  peppermints  and  striped  candy,  in  the 
hope  of  winning  her  favor,  but  Jenny  invariably 
gave  the  confectionary  to  her  little  sister  Nancy, 
and  turned  the  donors  over  to  her  lather  for  en- 
tertainment. So  it  came  about  that  the  young 
men  of  Wrightville  came  to  regard  Jenny  as  be- 
yond their  reach,  and  wondered  who  would  be  the 
fortunate  proprietor  of  herself  and  the  broad 
acres  which  the  captain  would  undoubtedly  pro- 
sent  to  her  on  her  marriage. 

This  question  was  speedily  answered.  Deacon 
Griggs  took  it  into  his  head  that  a  large  dry 
goods  store  in  the  village  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
thing,  and  forthwith  he  commenced  preparations 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  building.  He  brought 
the  architect  from  Albany,  and  as  it  is  only  with 
this  gentleman  that  we  have  to  do,  we  must  leave 
it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  decide  whether 
the  deacon  made  a  profitable  thing  of  his  en- 
terprise. 

John  Woodward — that  was  the  name  of  the  ar- 
chitect— became  acquainted  with  the  captain,  got 
invited  to  his  home,  saw  Jenny,  and  was  done 
for.  He  walked  with  her,  rode  with  her,  held 
her  skeins  of  cotton  to  wind  ;  perfectly  coincided 
with  the  captain's  views  of  the  tariff  question  ; 
petted  Nancy,  and  praised  Mrs.  Wright's  tansy- 
spotted  cheese  to  the  skies. 

It  all  ended  just  as  everybody  had  expected 
from  the  very  beginning — Woodward  in  love, 
Jenny  in  love,  the  captain  and  his  wife  propi- 
tious ;  and  finally,  after  three  months'  assiduous 
courtship,  there  was  a  wedding.  All  the  good 
folks  for  miles  around  were  bidden  to  the  feast, 
and  once  there,  they  were  regaled  with  the  best 
of  the  housewife's  skill.  (Captain  Wright's 
partner  was  celebrated  for  her  culinary  successes 
in  no  very  small  degree.) 

The  young  men  whcrhad  paid  their  devoirs  to 
the  pretty  bride,  pocketed  their  disappointment ; 
professed  thoir  willingness  to  "  wait  for  "  Nancy 
Wright,  the  captain's  youngest  daughter ;  pro- 
nounced John  Woodward  the  prince  of  good 
fellows ;  and  then  concluded  among  themselves 
that  it  was  necessary  to  serenade  the  newly-wed- 
ded couple,  to  show  that  they  entertained  no  hard 
feelings  towards  Jenny  for  "  snubbing"  them  so 
'  unmercifully. 

They  met  in  conclave  after  the  festivities  were 
over,  and  fixed  upon  that  day  week  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  grand  musical  sortie  against 
the  peace  of  Captain  Wright,  and  that  of  the 
neighborhood  generally. 

There  were  about  twenty  in  all  of  the  embryo 
serenaders,  and  as  the  vicinity  was  not  particu- 
larly noted  for  its  harmonizing  attainments,  it 
was  necessary  to  itinerate  the  country  round 
about  in  search  of  harps  long  since  hung  upon 
the  willows.  The  result  of  two  days'  efforts 
was,  briefly — One  broken-bridged  fiddle,  minus 
the  bow  ;  one  banjo  ;  one  bass  drum  with  the 
side  stove  in  ;  two  tin  trumpets  ;  four  cow-bells  ; 
three  dinner-bells  ;  five  strings  of  sleigh  bells  ; 
one  asthmatic  accordeon,  and  the  rest  in  tin  pans 
and  coffee-pots  half  filled  with  dry  beans,  for  the 
sake  of  producing  variation  on  the  clangor  of  the 
other  instruments. 

A  formidable  appearance  they  presented  ;  and 
dubious  were  the  sounds  which  issued  from  Jim 
Gray's  big  barn  when  all  met  to  practise.  Old 
Aunt  Kitty  Clark  described  the  effect  as  "  on- 


arthly  !  Jest  like  the  cymbals  and  tinklers  they 
used  to  have  in  the  time  of  D.ivid  !"  Aunt 
Kitty  was  an  old  maid — but  not  out  of  the  mar- 
ket— and  it  was  a  little  singular  that  she  should 
own  tint  her  remembrance  extended  back  to  the 
days  of  the  prophets. 

The  point  of  a  joke  of  a  serenade  in  the  coun- 
try, consists  mainly  in  keeping  the  news  of  the 
intended  entertainment  (?)  from  those  more  im- 
mediately concerned  ;  and  it  is  usual  upon  such 
occasions  for  the  screnaders  to  bo  regaled  by 
those  whom  they  have  fivorcd,  with  confections, 
apples,  cider,  etc.  (This  is  the  point  of  the  joke 
to  the  "  treated  "  party  ) 

Our  friends,  therefore,  guarded  their  secret 
with  the  most  jealous  care,  and  as  far  as  they 
knew,  the  eventful  time  arrived  and  the  captain's 
folks  were  none  the  wi<cr. 

The  night  was  clear  and  cool — in  fact,  rather 
more  than  cool,  for  it  was  the  month  of  January, 
and  a  deep  snow  upon  the  ground,  and  no  little 
amount  of  frost  in  the  air.  Muflled  up  in  cloaks, 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  serenaders  stole 
cautiously  up  the  path  leading  to  the  captain's 
residence,  and  stationing  themselves  beneath  the 
front  windows,  at  a  sign  from  their  leader,  the 
grand  orchestra  struck  up. 

Well,  no  doubt  the  music  was  excellent, 
but  it  failed  to  produce  any  visible  effect  on  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  The  unappreciated  mu- 
sicians blew,  and  rung,  and  ground,  ca':h  on  his 
particular  instrument,  but  no  friendly  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  invite  the  half-frozen  fellows  to 
enter  and  partake  of  the  good  cheer  for  which 
the  good  captain's  mennje  was  proverbial.  At 
length,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  music  ceased, 
and  the  performers  rested  on  their  implements. 

'What  in  time's  the  matter  in  there,  I  wonder?" 
said  John  Smith  wiping  his  moustache  (.John 
wore  that  appendage)  with  his  purple  cashmere 
gloves  (bought  on  purpose),  and  glancing  dubi- 
ously up  at  the  closed  front  of  the  house  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Got  a  wonderful  knack  of  sleeping,  any- 
how !"  said  Jerry  Brown,  "  an  airthquakc  would 
not  shake  their  eyes  open!  No  wonder  they  made 
a  captain  out  of  Wright,  for  he'd  sleep  as  well  in 
the  mouth  of  a  roaring  cannon  as  anywhere  ! 
Small  prospect  of  apples  and  cider  tonight." 

"Don't  be  impatient,  my  lads,"  said  Tom 
Stickles,  the  leader  of  the  band  ;  "  it  takes  time 
to  do  everything,  even  to  waking  up  folks  !  You 
jest  foller  me  round  to  the  back  side  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Wright  is  nation  particular,  and  taint  at  all 
likely  she'd  have  her  fore-room  chambers  slept  in 
every  night !  I'll  bet  if  we  go  round  there  we'll 
bring  'em  up  in  short  order  !" 

Softly  and  noiselessly,  one  by  one,  they  fol- 
lowed Stickles  to  the  back  of  the  house,  almost 
holding  their  breaths,  lest  the  captain  should  dis- 
cover them  before  the  proper  time. 

"Easy,  boys,  easy  !"  called  Tom,  under  his 
breath ;  "  Don't  wake  'em  afore  we  get  ready  for 
'em  !  And  now  let's  station  ourselves  right  un- 
der the  winder;  I'll  be " 

The  sentence  never  was  finished,  for  instanta- 
neously the  valiant  Tom  disappeared,  as  his 
companions  thought,  in  a  huge  snow-drift. 
Bravely  they  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue,  and 
each  and  all  met  the  fate  of  their  leader.  They 
were  gone  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  nothing 
but  a  hole  in  the  snow  left  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  brave  men  had  fallen  ! 

"  Zounds  !"  yelled  Tom  Stickles,  "  where 
am  I?" 

"Yes!  and  where  is  all  of  us?"  called  out 
John  Smith,  from  afar  ;  "and  where  is  Brown, 
and  Jones  and  Robinson,  and  White,  and  Gray, 
and  the  rest  of  'em  ?" 

"  Deuced  if  we  know !"  cried  the  voices  of 
these  worthies,  in  chorus. 

"  Well,  if  this  aint  a  pretty  kittle  of  fish  I" 
said  Tom,  at  length  ;  "  it's  plain  the  serenade  has 
fell  through,  and  we  with  it !  I  wonder  who 
planned  this  ?  Boys,  have  you  any  idea  where 
we  are  ?" 

"  Nary  ono,  'cept  that  we  aj"e  in  a  tremendous 
dark  hole  somewhere  !  I'd  like  to  know  if  it's 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  captain's 
cider  barrels  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  Jerry;  but  it's  sartain  we're  t/ouvi. 
Spose'n  we  get  up  and  feel  round  carefully; 
there  must  be  a  kt-out  somewhere,  I  should 
think !" 

Then  followed  quite  a  lengthy  period  of 
scratching  round  the  prison  walls  ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  survey  proved  beyond  dispute  that  our 
party  were  immured  in  a  circular  hole,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  sides  of 
rough  gravel  and  sharp  stones. 


The  depth  of  the  place  they  had  no  means  of 
determining,  for  the  deep  sn'jw  around  the  bot- 
tom had  broken  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  the 
slippery  sides  of  their  prison-house  refused  them 
foothold.  A  luminous  idea  penetrated  John 
Smith's  brain.     It  came  out  in  words. 

"  Darned  if  I  don't  hclicvo  we've  got  into 
Captain  Wright's  well !  The  one  he  began  to 
dig  last  fall,  and  left  off  because  the  water  didn't 
come." 

"True!  I — didn't— think  of— that,"  quoth 
Tom  Stickles,  thoughtfully,  while  his  teeth  chat- 
tered with  the  cold,  "but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
you  are  right,  John." 

Here  was  a  fix.  Captain  Wiight's  well  was 
known  all  around  the  country  as  quite  an  exten- 
sive excavation,  in  the  rear  of  his  house,  com- 
menced at  the  urgent  complaints  of  the  women  of 
the  captain's  family  tsgainst  water  being  so  far 
from  the  kitchen.  The  scheme  had  not  proved 
a  very  successful  one  ;  water  did  not  appear  so 
soon  as  the  captain  had  anticipated,  winter  had 
set  in  before  the  necessary  depth  had  been  at- 
tained, and  nfier  the  first  few  snows  had  fallen, 
the  old  gentleman  decided  that  it  was  useless  to 
prosecute  the  work  farther  at  present,  and  had 
partly  covered  the  aperture  with  boards.  Through 
some  opening  in  the  uncertain  platform  our 
friends  had  fallen,  and  the  accumulation  of  snow 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  well  alone  saved  them 
from  injury,  if  not  death. 

Thinking  it  all  over,  they  fully  realized  their 
disadvantageous  predicament.  The  well  was  by 
no  means  a  comfortable  abiding  place  ;  the  cold 
was  intense,  the  darkness  palpable,  and  the  en- 
tire situation  of  things  disheartening.  Verj' 
plainly  there  was  no  method  of  escape  except 
through  the  use  of  a  ladder,  and  unfortunately 
this  little  article  could  not  be  obtained  without 
the  friendly  co-operation  of  some  one  out  of  the 
party,  as  well  as  out  of  the  hole. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  humiliating  to  be 
obliged  to  call  on  the  captain  for  assistance,  and 
thus  reveal  the  secret  of  the  honor  they  had  in- 
tended to  do  him  ;  and  it  would  be  mortifying  in 
the  first  degree  for  the  fair  Jenny  to  behold  them 
in  such  a  plight !  But,  humiliation  was  better 
than  freezing  ;  and  the  captives  held  a  consulta- 
tion touching  the  course  to  be  adopted,  and  de- 
cided that  it  was  best  to  hallo  for  help.  Tom 
Stickles  was  appointed  to  make  the  trial. 

"  Halloo-oo-oo  000  !"  called  out  Tom,  strain- 
ing his  lungs  to  their  utmost,  and  bursting  off  a 
halfdozen  vest  buttons  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Tom  tried  again 
and  again,  till  he  fairly  gave  out,  and  the  others 
took  up  the  strain.  Such  a  Babel  that  old  well 
had  never  dreamed  of,  and  its  dim  corners  echoed 
and  re  echoed  back  the  uncanny  sounds.  Still 
no  reply,  and  the  unfortunate  serenaders  sat 
down  for  a  little  rest,  and  to  "  compare  notes." 

Tom  Stickles  had  a  bad  pain  in  his  Itfc  shoul- 
der ;  "  guessed  he'd  hit  against  the  rocks  some- 
where." Sam  Jones  wondered  what  made  his 
nose  feel  so  queer  ;  Bill  Johnson  had  torn  the 
greater  part  of  his  inexpressibles  off  against  a 
flint-stone  ;  and  John  Smith,  finding  his  mous- 
tache safe,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  his 
friends  that  the  most  of  the  skin  on  his  right  leg 
had  "  peeled  off." 

After  a  brief  respite  from  labor,  they  hallooed 
again,  with  the  same  effect.  No  one  heard,  it 
was  to  be  presumed,  for  no  one  came  to  the  res- 
cue. Worn  out,  and  despairing,  the  unlucky 
young  men  cursed  the  captain,  his  well,  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  the  whole  world,  in- 
cluding themselves,  and  their  musical  instru- 
ments. After  this  natural  ebullition  of  feeling, 
they  felt  better,  and  getting  drowsy  over  their  ill 
luck  they  crept  up  close  together  for  mutual 
warmth  and  protection,  and  fell  asleep. 

It  was  morning  when  they  woke — at  least,  so 
they  judged  by  the  faint  light  which  stole  in 
from  afar  up  in  the  roof  of  their  dungeon.  Im- 
mediately they  renewed  their  shouts,  for  they 
hoped  that  the  captain  had  opened  his  eyes  by 
this  time,  and  they  sadly  felt  the  need  of  a  little 
breakfast. 

In  vain  they  shouted,  the  echoes  only  announc- 
ed the  cry — no  human  voice  from  the  world  they 
had  left  called  out  after  them,  bidding  them  take 
comfort,  for  help  was  nigh.  They  exerted  them- 
selves to  be  heard,  until  strength  and  courage 
failed  together ;  and  hoarse,  weak  and  exhaust- 
ed, they  one  after  another  sank  upon  the  snow, 
completely  (to  use  John  Smith's  expression), 
"  used  up." 

Poor  fellows  !  they  were  most  devoutly  to  be  pit- 
ied, for,  but  for  some  special  interposition  of  Prov- 
idence, they  seemed  doomed  to  die  a  most  unro- 


mantic  and  inglorious  death,  in  the  captain's  old 
well.  The  day  v.'orc  slowly  on,  and  brought  no 
change  in  their  condition.  Many  and  fruitless 
were  their  attempts  to  climb  out  by  the  sides,  for 
the  loose  gravel  gave  way  under  their  feet  like 
egg  shells,  and  only  subjected  them  to  suffering 
from  another  fall  on  each  successive  trial.  An- 
other night  passed,  and  still  no  relief. 

In  the  meantime  the  neighborhood  was  alive 
with  alarm.  The  friends  of  the  twenty  young 
men,  unable  to  account  for  their  absence,  were 
plunged  in  fear  and  apprehension.  Foul  play 
was  imagined,  and  there  was  a  great  commotion 
in  the  usually  quiet  village  of  Wrightville. 

"  The  oldest  inhabitant  "  declared  that  such  a 
thing  had  never  happened  in  the  course  of  all  his 
observation  ;  the  minister  lifted  up  his  hands  in 
horror;  the  young  and  pretty  girls  wept  and  tore 
their  hair,  and  there  was  a  "  fuss  "  generally  ; 
but  nobody  thought  to  go  near  the  old  well. 

The  search  for  the  missing  ones  was  prosecuted 
with  vigor.  Duck  ponds  were  cut  open  and 
dragged,  thickets  examined,  out-buildings  ran- 
sacked, fortune  tellers  consulted,  and  prayers 
offered. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion.  Captain  Wright 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  as  ho  waa  a  man  of 
undoubted  sagacity,  his  opinion  and  advice  were 
asked.  The  captain  didn't  know  what  to  think. 
He  had  been  out  of  town  with  his  whole  family 
for  three  days  past,  he  sa  d  ;  "  guessed  he'd  go 
home  and  talk  it  over  with  mother,  perhaps  she 
could  advise  'em  something  about  it." 

So  the  captain  went  home,  to  find  his  house  a 
scene  of  fright  and  consternation.  His  wife  was 
hid  in  the  China  closet,  and  his  daughter  Jenny 
had  put  down  all  the  window  curtains  and  crept 
under  the  bed.  On  prolonged  inquiry,  the  cap- 
tain learned  that  they  had  been  frightened  by  the 
dreadful  sounds  they  had  heard  proceeding  from 
the  old  well,  at  the  back  of  the  house— groans, 
shrieks  and  yells,  terrible  enough,  Mrs.  Wright 
said,  to  come  from  the  tongue  of  Satan  himself  I 
The  captain  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushed 
out,  amid  the  frenzied  entreaties  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  without  ado,  tore  off  the  boards 
which  covered  the  well. 

"  Hallo  I"  he  cried,  "who's  down  there  t" 

"All  of  us  !"  returned  a  faint,  far-away  voice, 
and  the  captain  knew  that  he  need  not  talk 
the  matter  over  with  "  mother,"  for  the  lost  sheep 
were  found. 

The  captain  hastened  down  to  the  village,  and 
called  up  some  of  his  neighbors  ;  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  ladders  and  ropes,  the  hungry,  jaded, 
crest  fallen  musicians  were  drawn  up.  They 
left  their  harps  behind  them,  for  they  needed  no 
other  reminder  of  the  past  two  nights'  exploits 
than  was  afforded  by  a  glimpse  into  the  little 
oval  looking-gla^s  over  the  captain's  mantel. 

Tom  Stickles  was  a  sight  to  behold  ;  dirt,  ice, 
blood,  and  blue  ink  (Tom  was  a  poet,  and  al- 
ways carried  a  bottle  of  blue  ink  in  his  pocket  to 
write  sonnets),  struggled  lor  the  mastery  over  his 
complexion.  Sam  Jones's  nose  had  evidently 
received  a  hard  bump  in  going  down,  for  it  was 
swollen  and  discolored  until  it  resembled  nothing 
else  on  earth  but  a  good-sized  Uuta  Baga  turnip. 
Bill  Johnson's  inexpressibles  were  ruined  ;  and 
Mrs.  Wright  gave  him  her  long  blue  apron  while 
he  ate  his  supper,  because  the  rest  of  the  boys 
laughed  at  his  yellow  flannel  drawers. 

The  captain  made  the  whole  company  stop  to 
tea  ;  and  afterwards  harnessed  up  his  three  stout 
horses  into  the  big  wood-sled,  and  carried  each 
of  the  serenaders  to  his  home. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Wrightville  over 
the  return  of  the  lost  young  gentlemen ;  and 
some  people  pretend  to  say  that  the  tall  liberty- 
pole,  which  looks  down  on  the  village  from  the 
little  eminence  on  the  Common,  was  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  event.  We  don't  pretend 
to  know  about  that. 

There  was  never  another  serenade  attempted  in 
Wrightville  ;  and  in  the  spring  the  captain  filled 
up  the  well,  leaving  the  musical  instruments  at 
the  bottom,  by  the  express  wish  of  their  owners. 

A  PRINCELY  MONK. 

A  curious  book  has  been  forwarded  from  Mu- 
nich to  Dr.  C.  C  Cailliez,  in  Paris.  The  book 
is  the  work  of  Prince  Charles,  of  Darmstadt, 
compelled  by  his  father  to  enter  a  monastery  in 
order  to  secure  the  paternal  estates  to  the  eldest 
son.  Prince  Charles  lived  in  the  greatest  solitude, 
even  for  a  monk— scarcely  ever  leaving  his  cell, 
and  always  occupied  in  the  severest  study;  the 
object  of  that  study  is  revealed  at  his  death.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a  complete  theory  of  the  doc- 
trine of  chances,  which  he  calls  the  "  Afiinities 
of  Numbers,"  and  which  he  proves  that  numbers 
have  their  sympathies  as  well  as  plants  ant} 
animals. — Home  Journal. 
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THPl   U.    S.    SLOOP-OF-WAR   CONSTELLATION,   IN   THE   DRY   DOCK,   CHARLESTOWN   NAVY   YARD. 


U.  S.  SL001>-0F-WAR  CONSTELLATION. 

The  accompanying  engraving  representing 
the  United  States  sloopof-war  Constellation,  as 
she  appeared  in  the  dry-dock,  Cliarlestown  navy- 
yard,  is  from  a  drawing  made  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial  by  Mr.  Waud,  the  marine  draughtsman 
and  painter.  The  drawing  of  the  vessel  and  her 
surroundings,  is  accurate — every  particular  and 
detail.  The  Constellation  is  associated  with  the 
story  of  our  naval  triumphs,  and  has  borne  the 
stars  and  stripes  triumphantly  in  battle  and 
breeze  for  many  a  long  year.  Yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  she  is  changed  in  everything  but  name,  for 
probably  very  few,  if  any,  of  her  original  timbers 
remain.  A  ship  that  remains  long  in  the  service 
has  to  submit  to  these  inevitable  changes,  just  as 
a  man  in  his  life-time  goes  through  a  series  of 
physical  transformations.  Yet  her  good  name 
remains,  and  that  to  a  ship  as  well  as  to  a  man, 
is  all-in-all.    The  Constellation  was  rebuilt  in 


Norfolk  in  1854,  and  the  same  year  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean,  where  she  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  all  the  ports  she  visited.  She  has  just 
been  thoroughly  repaired  at  Charlestown,  and  will 
soon  be  a^ain  at  sea.  Her  actual  measurement 
is  1492  tons.  Her  armament,  at  present,  consists 
of  two  ten-inch  pivot-guns,  sixteen  eight-inch 
shell-puns,  and  four  .32-ponnders,  enough  to 
make  her  heard  and  felt,  if  she  is  again  called  on 
to  speak.  The  sight  of  this  vessel  carries  us  back 
to  1812,  when,  it  may  be  said,  without  exagger- 
ation, that  we  improvised  a  navy,  and  that,  tno, 
to  cope  with  a  power  claiming  the  empery  of  the 
seas.  The  manner  in  which  our  navy  was  then 
built,  equipped,  officered,  manned,  sailed  and 
fought,  has  become  a  matter  of  historical  record. 
It  is  in  no  vaunting  spirit  that  we  refer  to  these 
achievements,  but  as  a  subject  of  honorable  pride 
and  of  encouragement  to  patriotic  hearts.  The 
war  of  1812  gave  this  country  the  crowning  war- 


link  that  she  lacked,  in  a  succession  of  victories 
upon  the  ocean,  as  splendid  and  brilliant  as  were 
ever  achieved  on  land  ;  and  if  for  a  series  of 
years  our  flag  has  floated  unchallenged,  and  our 
navy  enjoyed  but  few  opportunities  of  winning 
new  laurels,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  tlio  whole- 
some terror  itself  has  created. 


-♦—•*•—»— 


U.  S.  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  CHELSKA,  MASS. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  view  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  us 
from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black 
of  this  city.  It  is  a  fine  building,  and  per- 
fectly weU  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Ammi  B. 
Young  of  this  city.  It  wa.s  built  in  1857,  at  an 
expense  of  $200,000,  which  is  nearly  if  not  fully 
covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  on 
which  the  former  hospital  stood,  in  the  heart  of 


the  city  of  Chelsea.  The  old  hospital  had  been 
for  years  incommodious,  and  insufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  American  sailors,  who,  be  it 
rcraeml>ered,  are  not  quarantine  patients,  but 
have  deducted  from  their  wages  twenty  cents  a 
month  each,  to  entitle  them  to  be  received,  when 
needing  medical  attendance.  Moreover,  the  site 
of  the  old  hospital,  as  a  dense  population  had 
sprung  up  around  it,  had  become  an  improper 
one,  while  the  land  had  risen  in  value,  and  the 
space  was  demanded  by  the  growth  of  Chelsea. 
The  new  edifice  at  the  present  time  contains  140 
patients.  The  annual  expense  is  about  $20,000, 
and  the  hospital  money  collected  from  seamen  at 
this  port,  amounts  to  about  $1 8,000  a  year.  The 
officers  are  a  surgeon,  who  is  also  superintend- 
ent, a  house  physician,  apothecary,  attendants, 
nurses,  etc.  Dr.  C.  A  Davis,  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated and  excellent  man,  has  filled  the  office  of 
surgeon  and  superintendent  since  1853, 
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THE   "CATARACT   OF   THE   GANGES." 

Mr.  Barry's  bold  experiment  of  bringing  out 
a  spectacle  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  developing 
the  entire  resources  of  this  splendid  establish- 
ment, with  its  vast  stage,  extensive  machinery, 
and  excellent  company,  has  been  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  public  of  Boston  and  its 
vicinity  has  responded  generously  to  his  liberali- 
ty and  enterprise,  and  the  result  is  to  be  seen  in 
overflowing  houses  and  an  overflowing  treasury. 
We  might  almost  say  that  the  spectacle  in  front 
of  the  curtain  is  as  brilliant  as  the  spectacle  on 
the  stage.  As  the  vehicle  of  his  splendid  scene- 
ry and  displays,  Mr.  Barry  wisely  selected  the 
"  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,'' a  piece  first  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  and  written 
by  Moncrieff,  a  dramatist  of  great  tact,  versatili- 
ty and  originality,  one  of  the  few  British  play- 
writers  of  his  day  who  did  not  live  on  the  brains 
of  French  authors.  Generally  speaking,  the 
lihrelln  of  these  show-pieces  is  the  sorriest  trash, 
fit  only  for  the  mental  pabulum  of  "  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic  youth."  But  the  play  under 
consideration  is  not  without  merit.  The  ))lot  is  in- 
teresting, and  skillfully  wrought  out,  and  the  va- 
rious striking  and  contrasted  scenes  are  naturally 
linked  together.  The  play  has  ever  been  a  fav- 
orite, though,  as  hitherto  produced,  horses  have 
been  considered  the  principal  attraction.  It  was 
first  brought  out  in  this  city  at  the  old  Washing- 
ton Garden  Amphitheatre,  at  the  corner  of  West 
and  Treniont  Streets,  on  a  stage  of  moderate 
capacity,  and  with  ordinary  scenery  and  dresses. 


the  engraving  below,  from  a  drawing  made  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Mr.  Champney,  at  the  theatre. 
In  this  scene  there  are  thirty  or  forty  horses  (the 
whole  of  Mr.  Nixon's  stud),  on  the  stage  at  once, 
covered  with  splendid  trappings,  and  caracolling 
under  the  spur  and  bit.  "The  horses  which  draw 
the  chariot  are  fiery  and  spirited,  and  come 
dashing  down  towards  the  parquet  at  a  furious 
rate,  but  are  checked  and  wheeled  in  a  short  space, 
with  the  most  admirable  dexterity,  being  driven 
by  Mr.  Edward  Backonstose.  The  effect  of  this 
whole  scene  is  truly  wonderful.  It  is  completely 
illusory,  so  much  so,  that  the  spectator  forgets 
where  he  is  seated,  and  seems  wafted  away  to 
the  enchanted  East.  The  splendid  costumes 
are  all  correct  as  well  as  magnificent,  and  were 
prepared  expressly  for  this  piece  by  Mr.  Howell. 
Other  striking  scenes  are  the  "  Exterior  of  the 
Temple  of  Juggernaut,"  and  the  "  Sanctuary  of 
Brahma  "  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple. 

The  piece  closes  with  a  magnificent  tableau — a 
cataract  of  real  water  pouring  down  over  precip- 
itous rocks.  Up  this  cataract  Zamine,  to  escape 
a  fearful  doom,  dashes  at  the  full  speed  of  her 
horse  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  of  horse  and  foot, 
crowned  by  the  victory  of  her  friends.  The  most 
complete  effect  is  afforded  to  these  various 
tableaux,  by  the  great  size  and  height  of  the 
stage,  and  the  perfect  working  of  the  machinery 
by  J.  A.  .Johnson.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  complete  mounting 
of  the  drama,  the  properties  furnished  by  Mr. 
Dasoy.     In  a  word,  the  play  has  been  brought 


then  offers  her  the  alternative  of  becoming  his,  or 
of  being  burned  alive  in  the  sacred  wood.  She 
again  spurns  the  false  priest,  and  he  gives  the 
signal  for  lighting  the  funeral  pile.  But  at  this 
moment,  Iran,  a  young  warrior  (Mr.  Lingham), 
a  lover  of  Zamine,  followed  by  his  troops,  ap- 
pears and  obtains  possession  of  the  lady.  But 
their  enemies  appear  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
apparently  cutting  off  all  retreat.  Iran  then 
abandons  his  horse  and  engages  in  combat  with 
the  Brahmin  and  imperial  troops,  while  Zamine 
springs  on  the  horse  and  escapes  up  the  cataract, 
the  only  path  open.  Poetical  justice  decrees  the 
defeat  of  the  emperor,  the  death  of  the  Brahmin, 
and  the  reunion  of  the  lovers,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  a  perfectly  satisfactory  denouement. 
Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  a  play  which  must  bo 
seen  by  every  one  who  admires  splendid  scenery, 
superb  dresses,  fine  horses,  exciting  action,  and 
vivid  pictures  of  the  gorgeous  East. 


«    ^»mi — ►- 


VIRTUES  OF  CRINOLINE. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  points  out  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  crin- 
oline : — "  It  frees  woman  from  a  needless  weight 
of  skirts,  strengthens  the  system  by  exposure  to 
cold,  and  aids  manufactures;  stimulates  the 
whale  fishery,  improves  figures,  displays  ankles 
to  a  delirious  extent,  and  gives  editors  subjects 
for  articles.  All  things  considered,  we  see  no 
great  reason  to  grieve  over  the  institution.  It  is 
not  every  fashion  which  develops  so  much  or 
such  varied  industry  as  crinoline." 


AN  OPEN  POLAR  SEA. 

We  believe,  says  the  Providence  Post,  in  an 
open  Polar  Sea  almost  as  confidently  as  we  be- 
lieve in  a  North  Pole.  It  was  just  this  Polar 
Sea  and  nothing  else  which  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  companions  of  Dr.  Kane  in  his  last 
Arctic  voyage  ;  and  this  single  fact,  if  no  other 
testimony  could  be  brought  to  support  the  idea, 
would  be  sufficient  for  our  faith.  That  opea 
water,  covering  a  space  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man vision,  was  found  far  north  of  the  solid  ice 
in  which  Kane's  vessel  lay  embedded  for  two 
whole  years,  is  undeniable.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  explorers  at  this  point  found  all  the  indica- 
tions of  a  milder  climate  than  was  experienced 
farther  south,  and  heavy  north  winds,  blowing 
for  days  and  probably  weeks  together,  brought 
no  ice  to  the  shores  which  they  explored.  These 
facts  are  enough  for  us.  They  convince  us  that 
the  Polar  Sea  is  open,  constantly  open,  and  that 
it  may  be,  and  probal)ly  will  be  explored.  In- 
deed weare  not  over-confident  that  Kane  would 
not  have  reached  it  with  his  little  brig,  if  he  had 
been  a  few  weeks  earlier  in  Smith's  Sound.  Un- 
doubtedly the  passage  to  it,  by  way  of  this  strait, 
is  occasionally  open. 

Dr.  Hayes,  who  accompanied  Dr.  Kane,  and 
who  is  probably  the  only  survivor  of  that  expe- 
dition competent  to  the  task,  proposes  to  reach 
and  explore  this  Polar  Sea,  and  is  now  lecturing 
in  our  large  cities  in  aid  of  his  enterprise.  Very 
recently  his  project  has  received  favor  from  a 
sonrco  which  cannot  fail  to  procure  for  it  the 


SCENE  FROM  "THE  CATAEACT  OF  THE  GANGES,"  AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 


That  was  before  the  days  of  Cochituate,  and 
consequently  the  "  Cataract  of  the  Ganges  "  was 
only  •'  a  rill  from  a  town  pump."  It  has  been 
"  done  "  elsewhere  in  various  styles,  but  never 
with  the  liberal  outlay  and  splendid  effects  now 
lavished  on  it  at  the  Boston.  We  look  upon  its 
production  by  Mr.  Barry  as  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
forming  quite  an  era  in  the  theatrical  annals. 
The  scenery  by  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Selwin  is  not 
only  brilliant  and  effective,  but  correct — authentic 
paintings  and  drawings  have  been  procured  as  the 
basis  of  the  actual  scenes  represented,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  "  Hindoo  Temple  and  sacred  Mount 
of  Cambay."  The  whole  piece  is  a  succession 
of  splendid  tableaux.  It  opens  with  a  most 
striking  one — a  field  of  battle  by  moonlight,  af- 
ter an  engagement,  covered  with  dead  and  dying, 
Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  soldiers  and  horses, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Amedabad  burning 
in  the  distance.  The  grand  display  of  the  first 
act  is  the  procession  of  Sepoy  troops,  Jahrejahs 
and  Jallahs,  with  magnificent  and  characteristic 
costumes,  arms  and  banners,  the  emperor  of 
Delhi  and  grandees  of  his  court.  Brahmin  priests, 
slaves  bearing  nuptial  presents,  the  princess  of 
Delhi  in  a  palanquin  borne  by  slaves,  a  full  mili- 
tary band  and  escort  of  cavalry.  Finally,  Mo- 
karra,  the  grand  Brahmin  of  the  Jahrejah  tribe 
(E.  L.  Davenport),  imd  Zamine,  daughter  of  the 
Rajah  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Davenport),  appear  in  a 
splendid  chariot  drawn  by  eight  blooded  horses, 
dashing  up  a  steep  ascent  at  full  gallop.  It  is 
this  feature  of  the  piece  which  is   represented  in 


out  in  a  style,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  never 
equalled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  only 
paralleled  by  the  spectacles  of  the  great  theatres 
of  Paris.  The  interest  of  the  piece  hinges  on  the 
fortunes  of  Zamine,  the  child  of  Jam  Saheb, 
Rajah  of  Guzerat  (Mr.  F.  J.  Horton).  Ztimine 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Rajah,  but  to  save  her  from 
the  consequences  of  a  law  dooming  the  female 
children  of  the  sovereign  to  death,  has  been 
brought  up  as  a  prince,  dressed  in  male  habili- 
ments and  educated  as  a  boy.  The  offer  of  the 
emperor  of  Delhi  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  the  princess  Dessa,  on  the  child  of  the 
Rajah,  produces  the  discovery  of  Zamine's  sex. 
The  emperor,  on  this,  renews  the  war  with  the 
Rajah,  while  Mokarra,  the  high  priest,  bears 
Zamine  off  to  the  temple.  Meanwhile  the 
schemes  of  this  villain  are  foiled  by  Jack  Robin- 
son (Setchell),  the  comic  charactet-  of  the  piece. 
Jack  is  a  humorist,  his  principal  hobby  being  a 
passion  for  Robinson  Cruso§.  Defoe's  immortal 
novel  is  his  text  book,  which  he  produces  and 
consults  on  every  occasion  of  difficulty.  He 
dresses,  like  his  prototype,  in  goat  skins,  car- 
ries an  umbrella,  a  couple  of  guns,  has  a  dog,  cat 
and  parrot,  and  only  one  great  grief,  that  he  has 
never  been  shipwrecked.  Robinson  conceals 
himself  in  the  temple,  where  he  overhears  the 
plots  of  Mokarra,  and  is  a  witness  to  his  attempt 
to  win  her  love.  He  then  makes  an  effort  to  re- 
lease Zamine,  but  is  foiled  by  Mokarra  and  the 
Brahmins,  and  barely  escapes  with  his  life. 
With  Zamine  completely  in  his  power,  Mokarra 


WOMAN. 

Woman,  woman !  truly  thou  art  a  miracle. 
Place  her  among  flowers,  foster  her  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  she  is  a  thing  of  fancy,  waywardness, 
and  sometimes  folly — annoyed  by  a  dew  drop, 
fretted  by  the  touih  of  a  butterfly's  wings,  and 
ready  to  faint  at  the  rustle  of  a  beetle ;  the 
zephyrs  are  too  rough,  the  showers  too  heavy, 
and  she  is  overpowered  by  the  perfume  of  a  rose- 
bud. But  let  real  calamity  come — rouse  her  af- 
fections— enkindle  the  fires  of  her  heart — and 
mark  her  then  ;  how  her  heart  strengthens  itself 
— bow  strong  is  her  purpose.  Place  her  in  the 
heat  of  battle — give  her  a  child,  a  bird,  anything 
she  loves  or  pities,  to  protect — and  see  her,  as  in 
a  relative  instance,  raising  her  white  arms  as  a 
shield,  as  her  own  blood  crimsons  her  upturned 
forehead,  praying  for  life  to  protect  the  helpless. 
Transplant  her  in  the  dark  places  of' the  earth — 
awaken  her  energies  to  action,  and  her  breath 
becomes  a  healing — her  presence  a  blessing.  She 
disputes,  inch  by  inch,  the  stride  of  the  stalking 
pestilence,  when  man,  the  strong  and  brave, 
shrinks  away  pale  and  affrighted.  Misfortune 
daunts  her  not  ;  she  wears  away  a  life  of  silent 
endurance,  and  goes  forward  with  less  timidity 
than  to  her  bridal.  In  prosperity,  she  is  a  bud 
full  of  imprisoned  odors,  waiting  but  for  the 
winds  of  adversity  to  scatter  them  abroad — pure 
gold,  valuable,  but  united  in  the  furnace.  In 
short,  woman  is  a  miracle — a  mysftery,  the  centre 
from  which  radiates  the  great  charm  of  exis- 
tence.— Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 


consideration  of  scientific  men.  Professor  Agaj- 
siz  speaks  in  favor  of  it,  and  offers  an  almost  ir- 
resistible argument  in  support  of  the  theory  npon 
which  it  is  based.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  prom- 
inent gentleman  in  Philadelphia  he  says  : 

"  I  beg  to  add  a  word  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Hayes's  expedition.  I  consider  it  as  highly  im- 
portant, not  only  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
hut  particularly  so  for  the  interest  of  the  whale 
fisheries.  The  organization  of  these  huge  inhab- 
itants of  the  ocean  seems  to  me  to  furnish  the 
most  direct  proof  that  there  is  an  open  sea  in  the 
Arctics.  The  whales  being  warm-blooded  air- 
breathing  animals,  must  come  to  the  surface  to 
breathe.  They  cannot  live  without  it.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  during  the  winter  they  are 
not  found  outside — that  is,  to  the  south  of  the  ice 
belt  of  the  Arctic  seas.  They  retreat  north- 
ward during  the  cold  season,  and  if  the  whole 
expanse  of  that  Arctic  sea  was  covered  with  ice, 
they  would  necessarily  perish  during  the  long 
winter.  I  do  not  know  a  more  direct  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  extensive  open  water  in  the 
northernmost  regions  of  the  globe,  than  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  whales.  *  ♦  *  The  argument 
may  not  strike  forcibly  one  who  is  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  structure  oft  he  whale,  but  to  a  phy- 
siologist it  must  be  irresistible." 
«  »»»  » 

He  that  is  proud,  eats  himself  up ;  pride  is  his 
own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle ; 
and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  de- 
vours the  deed  in  the  praise.-  Shakspearc. 
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Tlie  Peasant-Soldier  of  La  Garde. 

BT   MART   A.    LOWELL. 

The  long  summer  afternoon  was  beginning  to 
lengthen  its  shadows  in  the  da\'s  decline,  and 
the  steeple  of  the  little  church  and  the  tall  trees 
caught  the  radiance  of  the  sun-bright  west,  and 
gave  back  the  golden  coloring  in  a  flood  of  sun- 
set beauty.  The  little  village  of  La  Garde, 
sloping  down  to  the  southwest,  was  bathed  in 
the  yellow  glow  ;  and  the  rural  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  had  come  out  of  doors  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  of  the  coming  twilight. 

Around  the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages  a  troop 
of  bright-eyed  children  were  playing  soldiers. 
The  eldest,  a  boy  of  about  seven  years  of  age, 
was  enlisting  his  brother  of  five,  a  sister  of  three, 
the  baby  of  perhaps  eighteen  months,  and  lastly, 
a  little  dog  which  he  had  taught  to  stand  on  his 
hind  legs.  These  he  had  ranged  up  against  the 
wall,  and  was  teaching  them  the  exercises  which 
he  had  witnessed  that  morning  by  the  soldiers  on 
parade.  The  baby  crowed  and  laughed,  and  the 
dog  gave  an  occasional  howl  not  at  all  favorable 
to  military  dignity ;  but  the  quiet  self-possession 
of  the  others  was  a  rare  thing  to  sec.  Not  a 
smile  disturbed  the  quiet  importance  of  their  lit- 
tle faces ;  and  the  eldest  gave  his  word  of  com- 
mand with  the  precision  of  a  trained  officer. 

After  going  through  the  evolutions  for  some 
time,  during  which  he  frequently  descended  from 
his  dignity  to  blow  a  penny  whistle,  or  to  beat  a 
miniature  drum,  the  company  was  dismissed, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  weaker  members. 
The  military  banquet  of  milk  and  a  species  of 
biscuit  was  then  held  in  the  little  porch,  and  the 
father  and  mother  patted  their  little  cheeks,  and 
called  them  brave  and  heroic,  and  chanted  to- 
gether a  stave  or  two  of  a  battle  song.  Little, 
howiver,  did  they  imagine  how  its  notes  thrilled 
through  the  little  heart  of  their  son.  Even  then 
tlie  germ  of  hij  future  was  formed.  Who  can 
tell  whence  drop  the  seeds  from  which  wo  grow 
into  what  we  are  ! 

Over  and  over  again,  in  the  course  of  that 
bright  summer,  the  same  scene  was  acted.  The 
uncommon  beauty  of  the  child-leader  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  who  passed  the  little  cabin  ; 
and  certainly  a  king  might  have  gloried  in  such 
a  son.  Already  his  manner  was  invested  with  a 
peculiar  grace,  that  seemed  to  have  had  its  ori- 
gin in  courts,  while  his  face  was  one  that  once 
«een,  would  not  be  forgotten.  Not  for  the  rosy 
freshness  of  childhood,  for  little  Paulin  Iscalin 
was  pale ;  but  for  the  high  brow  and  deeply  flash- 
ing eyes,  the  firm  mouth  and  the  strange  beauty 
<»f  features  and  expression  combined.  Tall  of 
his  age,  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  an  air 
that  seemed  born  to  command,  the  boy  would 
have  been  distinguished  amidst  a  thousand  of 
his  own  ago  and  size. 

Peasant  as  he  was,  unlearned  and  unskilled  in 
human  nature,  Piefre  Iscalin  could  not  but  look 
with  pride  upon  the  beautiful  boy  ;  and,  insensi- 
bly, ambition  grew  vp  in  his  breast,  that  Paulin 
might  achieve  something  great  and  wonderful 
for  the  family  name.  He,  surely,  was  not  born 
with  all  this  beauty  and  this  inexplicable  superi- 
ority to  those  around  him,  to  spend  his  days  in 
the  low  cabin  which  had  not  even  the  common 
eharm  of  picturesqueness.  No !  Paulin  was 
born,  for  greater  destiny,  for  larger  life — and  the 
hoy's  talents,  whatever  might  be  their  tendency, 
wore  obvious  enough  even  to  the  untaught 
father. 

Ob  one  of  those  evenings  of  sun-bright  beau- 
ty, when  the  child  was  in  the  full  flush  of  his 
military  exploits,  a  stranger  was  looking  on  with 
wondering  eyes  upon  the  remarkable  beauty  and 
the  strange  bearing  of  the  little  peasant.  He 
drew  near  to  the  delighted  peasant  and  his  wife, 
who  were  watching,  with  glistening  eyes,  the 
movements  of  Paulin,  and  made  inquiries 
about  the  boy,  that  gained  their  attention  at 
once. 

"  A  brave  boy,  indeed  !"  said  the  stranger, 
who  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier ;  "  he 
should  be  trained  for  a  soldier's  life,  mon  ami. 
You  will  do  the  boy  grievous  wrong  to  set  him 
down  here  among  your  neighbors'  sons,  to  tend 
vines  or  become  a  laborer  of  any  sort.  Look, 
how  bold  and  manly  is  every  movement.  Give 
him  to  me.  I  will  adopt  him,  and  some  day  you 
shall  see  him  what  he  ought  to  be." 

"  Thanks,  friend,"  answered  Pierre  ;  "  but 
you  little  know  a  father's  feelings,  or  you  would 
not  ask  him  for  his  child.     Besides,  even  if  I 


could  bear  to  part  with  little  Paulin,  here  is  Su- 
zettc,  who  would  fight  like  a  lioness  if  I  but 
ventured  to  hint  such  a  thing.  Would  you  not, 
Suzettel"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  young  and 
pretty  mother  of  the  boy. 

She  smiled,  as  if  the  subject  was  impossible 
to  be  discussed  at  all ;  and  then,  running  up  to 
the  boy,  she  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  bore 
him  off  to  the  cabin,  as  if  suddenly  feeling  that 
he  might  be  stolen  from  her. 

The  child  innocently  questioned  her  meaning, 
and  she  told  him  what  had  been  said.  He  strug- 
gled from  her,  and  ran  out  to  inspect  the  stranger, 
whom  in  the  excitement  of  his  sport  he  had  not 
noticed. 

The  dress  he  wore,  and  the  glittering  weapons 
he  carried,  seized  upon  the  boy's  fancy  ;  and  he 
urged  his  father  with  all  the  unstudied  eloquence 
of  childhood,  and  with  many  tears,  to  allow  him 
to  accompany  his  new  friend. 

"  What !  leave  mc  and  your  mother,  and  the 
children  too,  Paulin  ?"  asked  Pierre,  unable  to 
take  in  such  an  improbable  fact. 

The  stranger  whispered  to  the  child,  and  he 
then  ran  into  his  father's  arms,  saying  : 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  your  little  Paulin 
come  back  a  grand  general '!  Look,  mon  pere, 
when  I  am  a  man  I  will  come  in  clothes  like  this 
gentleman's,  and  with  a  sword  by  my  side  like 
this." 

And  with  a  confiding  look  at  the  stranger,  he 
drew  from  his  side  the  heavy  sword  and  showed 
it  to  Pierre,  who  was  almost  sick  from  contend- 
ing emotions.  The  stranger  stepped  forward 
and  laid  his  hand  on  Pierre's  shoulder.  "  Look, 
mon  ami !  It  is  no  idle  offer  that  I  make  you.  The 
boy  pleases  me.  I  ara  an  independent  man  in 
many  things.  I  have  no  children  of  my  own.  My 
profession  has  hitherto  been  wife,  children,  all  to 
me.  I  am  a  corporal  in  his  majesty's  guard ; 
and  I  hope  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  I  am  a 
brave  and  well-approved  soldier.  I  will  take 
your  boy,  place  him  at  once  at  the  military 
school,  provide  for  all  his  expenses,  and  you  shall 
see  him  as  often  as  you  choose.  I  will  furnish 
you  with  the  means  to  visit  him,  and  once  a  year 
he  shall  spend  a  few  days  with  you.  You  can 
find  the  proof  of  my  statements  in  regard  to 
myself,  very  easily,  by  applying  to  any  military 
man  in  his  majesty's  service.  Now  do  you  hesi- 
tate ?  Remember  you  make  or  mar  the  child's 
fortune  by  this  hour's  decision." 

Pierre  went  in  to  talk  to  Suzette,  who,  after 
all,  was  less  hard  to  persuade  to  the  parting  than 
her  husband.  She  was  dazzled  at  the  prospect 
of  her  son's  destiny;  and  then,  how  much  he 
could  do  for  the  others  !  So  she  suffered  her 
maternal  ambition  to  prevail,  and  went  out  to 
have  another  look  at  the  man  who  was  to  take 
charge  of  such  a  treasure. 

There  was  a  manly,  heartsome  look  in  Corporal 
Massot's  clear  and  calm  eye,  thut  re-assured  the 
mother's  heart ;  and  in  a  few  moments  all  was 
arranged — the  child  showing  no  rude  or  noisy 
joy,  but  a  manly  regret  at  leaving  his  parents 
and  the  children,  mingled  with  his  evident  pleas- 
ure at  going  with  his  new  friend. 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  away  by  Massot, 
who  brought  a  full  equipment  of  mimic  war 
weapons  for  the  younger  members  of  Paulin's 
little  regiment.  But  the  ruling  spirit  was  ab- 
sent ;  and  no  more  warlike  displays  were  beheld 
around  the  cabin  door.  The  children  fell  back 
upon  the  more"  common-place  amusements  of 
their  age,  and  military  ardor  was  only  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  Paulin. 

Meantime,  the  noble  little  fellow  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  love  and  care  of  the  good 
Massot.  He  went  from  the  military  school  to 
active  service,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
so  successfully,  that,  while  young,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  of  captain.  His  courage 
and  bravery  were  almost  unexampled  ;  and  in 
his  highest  moments  of  success  he  never  forgot 
his  humble  origin,  nor  what  he  owed  to  his  early 
patron.  After  he  became  a  captain  of  infantry, 
his  extraordinary  norve  and  capacity  became 
known  to  the  king  (Francis  I.),  and  be  was  se- 
lected by  him  to  perform  a  mission  which  requir- 
ed all  Paulin  Iscalin's  skill  and  courage. 

The  crooked  policy  of  Francis  towards  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  Solyman,  in  regard  to  the  Ven- 
etians, had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  allay 
the  suspicions  of  the  latter  by  sending  Cicsar 
Pregora,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  S«int  Michael, 
and  Antoine  llincon,  a  gentleman  of  his  bed 
chamber,  as  ambassadors  to  the  sultan.  Both 
were  murdered  by  order  of  that  cruel,  arch-fiend, 
the  Marquis  Del  Guasto  ;  and  the  dangerous  and 
fearful  post  of  successor  to  the  murdered  Rincon 


was  entrusted  to  the  youthful  captain,  Paulin 
Iscalin. 

Zsal,  caution  and  skill  enabled  him  to  perform 
this  mission  successfully.  He  broke  down  all 
Solyman's  prejudices  against  the  king's  depart- 
ure from  good  faith — e.x^erted  all  his  power  of 
flattery  to  which  the  sultan  was  so  susceptible; 
and  induced  him  to  send  Barbarossa — bis  high 
admiral  and  king  of  Algiers — to  the  coast  of 
Italy,  with  injunctions  to  obey  the  counsels  of 
Francis. 

With  all  the  full  blown  honors  of  his  enter- 
prise fresh  upon  him,  the  youthful  captain  re- 
turned from  his  cmliassy  to  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  grateful  monarch  the  signet  of 
nobility. 

With  that  graceful  turn  at  compliment  which 
distinguished  Francis,  lie  created  him  Baron  de 
La  Garde,  after  his  birth-place ;  and  the  peasant 
boy  of  that  humble  village  went  forth  from  the 
royal  presence  with  a  new  brilliancy  upon  his 
life,  which,  though  it  might  enhance  his  value 
among  men,  could  not  add  one  gem  to  the  native 
nobility  of  the  man. 

In  the  little  cabin  of  the  Iscalins  time  had 
brought  little  or  no  change,  except  in  the  growth 
of  the  children.  These  had  prospered,  in  a 
humble  way  it  is  true,  but  in  one  which  brought 
contentment  and  peace.  The  parents,  too,  were 
quietly  declining  into  the  downhill  of  life.  From 
afiir,  many  almost  fabulous  accounts  of  the  be- 
loved Paulin  had,  from  time  to  time,  reached 
their  cars  ;  but  it  was  now  long  since  they  had 
heard  from  him.  The  Turkish  mission  had 
left  him  no  time  for  the  amenities  of  kindred 
intercourse. 

On  the  little  grass  plot  that  bordered  the  cabin 
door  way,  and  beneath  the  great  tree  that  Paulin 
had  planted  when  he  went  away,  in  accordance 
with  a  wish  of  his  mother,  who  held  the  then 
slender  twig  while  his  little  hands  filled  in  the 
earth  around  it,  the  old  couple  were  seated  in 
their  wicker  arm-chairs. 

It  was  just  such  an  evening  as  that  of  which 
they  were  thinking — that  one  of  long,  long  ago, 
and  the  image  of  Paulin  in  his  mimic  regimentals 
was  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 

In  the  distance  horses'  hoofs  rang  upon  the 
rough  road  beyond,  growing  less  and  less  faint. 
They  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  while 
Pierre  and  Luzette  were  watching  to  see  the  show, 
whatever  it  might  be,  as  it  should  pass  the  turn  of 
the  road,  they  saw  the  horsemen  ride  directly  up 
to  the  door.  The  noble  animals  pranced  and  cur- 
vetted, and  their  old  eyes  were  growing  dim  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  one  of  the  riders  had  dismount- 
ed, thrown  himself  at  their  feet,  and  uttered  the 
magic  words  "Mon  Pere!  Ma  Mere  !"  that  they 
recognized  the  beloved  Paulin.  Tears  stood  in 
the  eyes  of  Massot,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
as  he  witnessed  the  scene — the  noblest  one  per- 
haps in  the  career  of  Paulin  Iscalin. 


«    ^mm    t 


liOCOMOTIVES. 

In  1830  there  was  only  one  scientific  man  in 
all  England  who  believed  that  a  locomotive 
"  would  work  " — had  a  sufficient  hold  on  the 
rails  to  move  a  train.  That  man  was  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, the  father  of  English  railroads.  Some 
people  recommended  working  the  cars,  along  the 
line,  by  waterpower.  Some  proposed  hydrogen, 
others  carbonic  acid,  others  atmospheric  pressure. 
One  urged  a  plan  for  a  greased  road  with  cog 
rails  ;  various  kinds  of  steam  power  were  sug- 
gested ;  and  the  directors  were  wholly  unable  to 
choose  between  the  confliciing  schemes.  At 
length  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  engineers,  who  reported  in  favor  of 
fixed  engines  in  preference  to  locomotive  power. 
Here  was  the  result  of  all  George  Stephenson's 
labors  ?  The  two  best  practical  engineers  of  the 
day  concurred  in  reporting  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  locomotive.  Not  a  single  profes- 
sional man  of  eminence  could  be  found  to  coincide 
with  him  in  his  preference  for  locomotive  over 
fixed  engine  power.  Stephenson,  however,  was 
a  man  of  back  bone,  and  would  not  be  "  poo- 
poolied  "  out  of  court.  Ho  fought  for  the  loco- 
motive against  the  world.  He  went  in  for  a  free 
fight,  and  came  out  victor.  Ho  built  the  "  Rock- 
et," an  engine  that  not  only  '  went,"  but  which 
did  fifteen  miles  an  hour  with  a  train  of  "eight 
wagons  "  to  it.  Think  of  this,  and  don't  allow 
yourself  to  be  "  coughed  down  "  when  you  know 
you  are  right.  Perseverance  and  resolution  will 
overcome  the  most  ])Owcrtul  opposition. 

_— «  .»«»  > 

SVMP.VrilY. 

Although  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  smiling 
multitude,  I  do  not  feel  myself  isolated  from  it ; 
for  its  gaiety  is  reflected  upon  me ;  it  is  my  own 
kind,  my  own  family,  who  are  enjoying  life,  and 
I  take  a  brother's  share  in  their  happiness.  We 
are  all  fellow-soldiers  in  this  earthly  battle,  and 
what  does  it  matter  on  whom  the  honors  of 
the  victory  fall  ;  If  fortune  passes  by  without 
seeing  us,  and  pours  her  favors  on  others,  let  us 
condole  ourselves,  like  the  friend  of  Parmenio,  by 
saying,  "  Those  too  are  Alexanders." — .'syin-extre. 
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TO  CORKESPONDEATS. 

M.  C. — As  we  have  often  saij,  if  yoo  can  write  a  good 
hand  you  can  learn  to  draw,  the  principles  beiojf  the 
same.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  draw  correctly,  and  an- 
other to  draw  arti.stically. 

E.  L.— .4  solution  of  nice  white  gum  arable  dlRfolved  in 
water  makes  an  excellent  niap-varnish.  You  can  buy 
the  powdered  gum  arable  at  any  apothecary's. 

II.  H. — The  word  ili-n-monil  has  tkree  syllables,  the  pro- 
nuncintion  is  therefore  plain. 

JuvENis — The  "fish  and  ink"  trick  is  a  rery  amusing 
one,  and  Sijjnor  Blits  showed  us  how  to  perform  it. 
You  bring  before  the  spectators  a  gla.*sv:ise,  full  of  ink. 
Dip  a  iudle  into  it,  and  pour  out  some  of  the  ink  upon 
a  plate,  in  order  to  convince  the  audience  that  the  sub- 
stance in  the  vase  is  really  ink.  You  then  throw  a 
handkerchief  over  the  vase  and  instantly  withdraw  it, 
when  the  vase  is  found  to  be  filled  with  pure  water,  in 
which  a  couple  of  gold-fish  are  swimming.  This  ap- 
parent impossibility  is  performed  as  follows ;  To  thu 
interior  of  the  vest-el  is  fitted  a  black  silk  lining,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  sides  when  pressed  by  the  water, 
and  which  is  withdrawn  inside  the  handkerchief  during 
the  performance  of  the  trick.  The  ladle  haji  a  hollow 
handle,  with  an  opening  into  the  bowl.  ]n  the  handio 
is  a  spoonful  or  so  of  ink.  which  runs  into  the  bow! 
when  it  is  held  downwards  during  the  act  of  dipping  It 
into  the  vase. 

TiiESPis. — Wood,  the  vocalist,  was  hissed  off  the  stage  In 
New  York.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  relato 
nil  the  particulars. 

Reader.  Bangor,  Me. — The  disastrous  battle  of  Paiia  was 
fought  iu  1525,  l)etween  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  Francis  I.  of  France.  The  latter  was  taken 
prisoner.  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  is  writtea 
with  great  facility  and  elegance  of  style,  but  Robertson 
was  iucapable  of  research,  and  his  details  are  often 
inaccurate. 

South  Street. — The  late  Mrs.  0.  H.  Barrett  was  first 
married  to  Drummond,  an  actor  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre. 

Amateur. — The  opera  of  "  Keolanthe  "  waa  written  by 
Balfe. 

*'  Citizen-Soldier,"  Albany,  N.  Y. — During  excessivo 
severe  weather  the  sentries  at  the  citadel,  Quebec,  are 
relieved  every  fifteen  minutes. 

Bookkeeper. — In  writing  a  receipt  for  monej,  you  should 
say  received yrom  a  person,  not  of  him. 

. t-^^—m^-i 

A  M'ORD  ABOUT  GI.41VTS. 

It  is  very  common,  in  the  works  of  early 
writers,  to  find  accounts  of  giants  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary description.  A  natural  tendency  to 
the  marvellous  is  manifested  by  the  human  mind, 
in  every  situation  and  condition  of  life.  This 
tendency  gives  full  sway  to  the  imagination,  in 
the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  carries 
away  both  writer  and  reader.  Hence  all  early 
travellers  see  wonders  in  new  countries,  which 
become  no  wonders  at  all,  when  carefully  exam- 
ined and  described  by  those  who  follow  them. 
The  first  European  visitors  to  America  saw  many 
things  with  which  to  astonish  the  world  ;  but 
their  successors  founJ  the  dimensions  of  these 
wonderful  curiosities  to  be  greatly  reduced. 
Thus  Garcillaso  de  Vega,  in  his  history  of  Peru, 
tells  us  of  a  company  of  giants  who  came  there 
in  a  boat,  who  were  so  tall  that  the  natives  could 
only  reach  to  their  knees ;  that  their  eyes  were 
as  large  as  common-sized  plates,  and  their  whole 
frame  proportionately  large.  Another,  who 
measured  eeveral  of  the  corpses,  says  he  found 
them  to  be  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
This  was,  of  course,  mere  exaggeration  ;  jet  ex- 
travagant as  it  seems,  it  is  in  reality,  very  mod- 
erate when  compared  with  the  narratives  of  more 
ancient  writers,  such  as  Homer,  Pliny,  and  the 
Jewish  Rabbles.  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  for  in- 
stance, in  bis  Targum  concerning  Og,  the  king 
of  Bashan,  spoken  of  in  Numbers  21  :  34,  repre- 
sents that  personage  as  tearing  up  a  mountain 
six  miles  at  its  base,  and  carrying  the  same  on 
his  head,  to  bury  up  the  camp  of  the  Israelites. 
The  same  writer  describes  Moses  as  being  ten 
cubits,  or  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  as 
swinging  an  axe  ten  cubits  long,  and  as  leaping 
ten  cubits  high. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  giants  have 
existed  in  almost  every  country,  though  the  ac- 
counts of  these  early  writers  be  regarded  as  fabu- 
lous. The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  there  never 
was  any  race  of  giants,  but  single  instances  of 
extraordinarily  large  men,  never,  according  to 
any  authentic  account,  exceeding  ten  feet  in 
height,  however.  These  persons  of  great  size 
were  individual  rarities  among  their  own  people; 
and  there  are  records  of  such,  both  among  an- 
cient and  modern  nations.  Goliath  of  Gath  was 
nine  feet  high,  as  was  also  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. A  human  skeleton  was  dug  up  near  St. 
Albans,  in  England,  from  beside  an  urn  marked 
Marcus  Antoninus,  which  measured  eight  feet 
in  length.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  measured  a  skele- 
ton found  in  Ireland,  which  was  eight  feet  six 
inches  ;  and  a  human  thigh-bone  was  taken  out 
of  a  stone  coflin  in  Devonshire,  which  indicated 
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a  height  of  eight  feet  nine  inches.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Winchester,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Indiana, 
slceletons  ten  feet  in  licight  have  recently  been 
discovered  beneath  one  of  the  mysterious  earth- 
mounds  which  exist  there;  and  other  remains  of 
gigantic  men  have  occasionally  been  dug  up  in 
the  western  country.  Some  tribes  of  the  present 
race  of  Patagonia,  in  South  America,  present  the 
tallest  specimens  of  the  human  family  of  a  char- 
acter not  exceptional.  Capt.  Bourne  describes 
the  men  of  one  tribe  wliich  he  saw,  as  averaging 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  having  broad 
shoulders,  full  and  well  developed  chests,  and 
muscular  and  well  proportioned  frames.  The 
tallest  among  them  measured  seven  feet.  These 
are  probably  the  giants  of  tlio  early  Spanish 
writers. 


— •-•• — *— 


A  CORONEK'S    VKRDICT. 

In  an  old  Boston  paper  called  the  Evening 
Post,  published  November  14th,  1774,  we  find 
an  account  of  a  suicide  committed  by  a  sailor 
named  Richard  Cuitt.  A  coroner's  jury  was 
summoned  to  investigate  the  case,  and  brought 
in  the  following  verdict,  which  wo  copy  ver- 
batim, to  show  the  formal  manner  in  which  such 
things  were  set  forth  by  the  stately  coroners  of 
the  olden  time,  as  compared  with  the  flippant 
findings  of  our  modern  "  crowncr's  quests." 
Quite  a  neat  speculation  is  carried  on  in  our  days 
by  those  officials,  and  some  of  them  scent  out  a 
dead  body  with  the  acuteness  of  a  carrion  crow, 
rolling  up  the  fees  for  themselves  and  their 
familiars,  with  an  adroitness  perfectly  aston- 
ishing. Let  all  such  be  rebuked  by  their  prede- 
cessor of  the  last  century,  who  made  the  modest 
charge  of  only  five  shillings  for  the  following  pre- 
cise verdict : 

"  That  the  said  Cuitt  was  a  Mariner  on  board 
the  Thomas  &  Richard  Transport  Ship,  com- 
manded by  Cutbbert  Park,  lying  at  Hancock's 
Wharf,  and  did  on  the  lOth'Day  of  November, 
between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  o'clock  in  the 
Morning,  cut  through  his  Windpipe  with  a 
Razor,  and  then  and  there  volunta-ily  and 
feloniously,  as  a  Felon  of  himself,  did  kill  and 
murder  himself,  against  the  Peace  of  our  Sover- 
eign Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity." 


t  ^•^  > 


U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass 
— The  brief  space  allowed  us  for  description  on 
page  88,  did  not  permit  us  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital  at  Chelsea 
was  one  of  the  measures  successfully  carried 
through  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Peaslee,  when  col- 
lector of  this  port.  His  personal  influence  and 
representations  made  at  Washington,  which  he 
yisited  expressly  for  the  purpose,  procured  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress  making  the 
necessary  appropriations  and  legal  provisions  for 
selling  the  old  hospital  and  land,  and  erecting 
the  new  and  commodious  edifice  depicted  in  our 
engraving. 

«  »•»  > — 

The  Future  of  Mt.  Vernon. — According 
to  the  North  American  Review,  the  Mount  Ver- 
non estate  will  be  made  a  magnificent  place. 
Everything  in  horticulture  and  in  garden  archi- 
tecture will  be  availed  of,  it  intimates,  to  adorn 
the  precinct,  the  climate  allowing  full  scope  to 
art  and  nature — to  make  it  as  Washington  him- 
self would  have  delighted  m,  "whether  at  rising 
morn,  his  favorite  hour,  sweet  with  song  of  birds, 
or  walking  with  God  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  day." 

<  »«»  > 

Oysters. — The  New  Orleans  Delta  states 
that  the  disastrous  crevasse  which  occurred  near 
that  city  last  year,  has  entirely  destroyed  the 
oyster  beds  in  the  bay  and  bayou  of  Barrataria. 
The  enormous  body  of  water  forced  through 
these  outlets  into  the  Gulf,  left  a  heavy  deposit 
of  sediment  which  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
bivalves. 

Fish  Trade. — There  are  some  thirty  houses 
in  Boston  engaged  in  the  fish  trade,  and  the 
business  amount*  to  upwards  of  six  millions  per 
annum.  This  is  the  principal  tish  market  in  the 
United  States. 


The  use  or  Hoops. — A  dishonest  servant 
girl  in  Chicago  was  detected  the  other  day,  with 
a  small  grocery  store  concealed  under  her  crino- 
line extensions. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  VINCENNES. 

Strange  stories  are  floating  about  Franco  re- 
specting the  interior  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
where,  it  is  said,  workmen  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  arms  for  the  government  are 
prisoners  for  life.  It  is  a  very  unlucky  thing  for 
a  man  to  invent  a  new  and  destructive  weapon. 
Me  is  pounced  upon  and  kept  in  seclusion,  a  sort 
of  perpetual  prisoner,  for  fear  some  other  power 
should  get  hold  of  the  secret.  It  is  well  known, 
that  during  the  last  Kabyle  war,  which  has  just 
come  to  an  end,  the  chief  weapon  used  in  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  Kabyles  was  a  certain  long- 
range  rifle,  of  such  immense  range  indeed  that 
the  unfortunate  natives  denominated  it  "  God's 
doom,"  in  consequence  of  the  wound  from  the 
ball  being  felt  before  the  enemy  had  even  come 
in  sight.  Without  this  weapon,  even  the  oldest 
idolaters  of  French  glory  declare  that  the  Kabyle 
war  would  still  be  giving  the  country  much 
trouble  to  this  day.  The  workman  wlio  invented 
this  rifle  is,  at  this  moment,  sole  possessor  of  the 
secret,  every  single  weapon  sent  out  to  the  army 
having  to  pass  through  hia  hands  before  it  is 
completed.  He  is  reported  to  be  held  in  the 
strictest  privacy  at  Vincennes,  the  emperor  being 
in  the  greatest  fear  lest  the  English  should  buy 
the  secret,  an  inestimable  one,  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  India. 

"  It  would  long  ago  have  rendered  the  flight 
of  the  Sepoys  impossible,"  said  an  officer,  speak- 
ing of  it  to  a  friend.  "Its  use  is  only  possible 
with  such  a  well- mounted,  nimble  enemy  as  your 
Hindooor  Arab  warrior,  but  the  necessity  of  some 
invention  to  cut  the  wings  of  the  Kabyles  was  so 
strongly  felt,  that  a  high  reward  was  offered 
amongst  the  workmen  of  the  different  arsenals 
for  the  discovery  of  any  new  weapon  which  would 
answer  the  purposes. 

"  The  discovery  was  made  by  a  young  man 
who  had  long  worked  in  the  factory  at  Liege,  and 
who  was  then  employed  as  burnisher  at  Toulon. 
He  has  had,  hitherto,  but  little  cause  to  rejoice 
in  his  ingenuity,  for  he  was  forthwith  transferred 
to  Vincennes,  out  of  which  place  he  has  not  since 
been  permitted  to  stir."  The  great  pursuit  of 
the  emperor's  life  is  now  said  to  be  the  discov- 
ery of  some  small  and  portable  battering-ram, 
and  numberless  are  the  designs  that  are  daily 
being  sent  into  the  Tuileries.  Two  of  the  most 
approved,  hitherto,  are  by  Englishmen.  The 
diflSculty  of  getting  the  British  "  Circumlocution 
Office  "  to  notice  any  novel  invention  which 
gives  prospect  of  the  smallest  trouble  to  the  offi- 
cials, has  driven  many  Englishmen  to  go  to  Paris 
in  search  of  that  protection  which  they  cannot 
find  in  their  own  country. 

<  »«»  > 

Alexander  Dumas. — This  man  is  one  of  the 
vainest  creatures  living.  Taking  up  by  chance 
the  last  number  of  his  periodical,  "  Monte 
Christo,"  we  saw  these  three  lines  in  one  of  his 
letters  from  Russia,  where  he  now  is,  and,  aston- 
ished, went  no  further :  "  I  was  asked  to  allow 
myself  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der on  his  return  from  Archangel.     I  refused  !" 


*    ^mm-    > 


<  »«»  > 


Prize  Fighter. — Tom  Paddock,  a  famous 
English  pugilist,  is  about  to  visit  this  country,  a 
fact  we  are  very  sorry  to  learn  from  Bell's  Life 
in  London. 


Happy  Compliment. — M.  de  Maupertius, 
when  prisoner  in  Austria,  was  presented  to  the 
empress-queen,  who  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  know 
the  queen  of  Sweden,  sister  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia!" "Yes,  madame."  "She  is  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  princess  in  the  world.  "  I 
thought  so,  madam,  till  now." 

<  ».»  » 

Our  Portrait  of  Emerson. — The  original 
crayon  of  the  beautiful  lithograph  published  by 
Charles  H.  Brainard,  from  which  our  head  of 
Emerson  on  the  first  page  was  copied,  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  T.  M-  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing young  artists  of  this  city. 

<  ».»  » 

A  NEW  Court  House. — The  United  States 
authorities  have  taken  possession  of  the  late 
Masonic  Temple,  and  are  refitting  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Court  House.  It  is  a  beautiful  site  for 
the  purpose  and  within  an  arrow's  flight  of  our 

office. 

«--**•»—» ■ 

Oyster  Trade. — This  trade  last  year  em- 
ployed 750  persons  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Over  3,000,000  bushels  were  received,  and  the 
amount  realized  was  upwards  of  $1,000,000. 


4       ^M*       > 


AN   ENGLISH   ADVENTURER. 

A  man  named  Wellington  Greville  Guernsey, 
nlids  Wellington  Hudson  Guernsey,  is  now  wait- 
ing his  trial  in  England  for  stealing  from  the 
library  of  the  Colonial  Office  a  copy  of  the  In- 
dian despatch.  He  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
individual.  He  began  life  as  a  shop-boy  to 
Rogicr,  the  well-known  Dublin  music-seller.  He 
afterwards  commenced  and  failed  in  business  on 
his  own  account.  Coming  to  London,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  classic  regions  of  Solio, 
supporting  himself  by  contributions  to  the  press, 
and  the  management  of  concerts.  He  compos- 
ed, too,  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  "  Nig- 
ger "  songs.  Ho  then  became  manager  of  the 
Panopticon,  in  Leicester  Square,  and  continued 
in  that  capacity  until  he  was  gazetted  a  quarter- 
master in  the  Crimean  Transport  Corps.  Having 
speedily  mastered  the  Turkish  language,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Turkish  Contingent,  being  ap- 
pointed deputy  assistant  quartermaster-general, 
and  afterwards  provost  marshal.  He  tried  a 
rencontre  in  the  churchyard  of  Kertch,  when  he 
displayed  some  excellent  revolver  practice  upon 
some  Turks  who  were  pillaging.  His  next  pub- 
lic appearance  was  in  a  rifle  match  at  Paris, 
when  he  thoroughly  beat  the  first  marksmen  of 
the  whole  French  army.  He,  thereupon,  chal- 
lenged the  world  at  a  rifle  shot,  but  was  left  "all 
alone  in  his  glory."  He  now  undertook  to  hand 
over  to  one  of  the  South  American  Republics  a 
thousand  of  the  desperadoes  of  the  foreign  le- 
gions. After  performing  this  dangerous  service, 
ho  was  commissioned  to  build  some  forts  in 
South  America.  He  is  now  in  England  to 
purchase  gunboats  and  coals  for  the  Brazilian 
government.  The  self  taught  master  of  seven 
or  eight  different  languages,  the  composer  of  our 
most  popular  negro  melodies,  one  of  the  first 
marksmen  of  Europe,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  publica- 
tion of  the  Ionian  despatch.  "The  more's  the 
pity  "  that  one  of  so  much  natural  and  varied 
ability  should  be  in  gaol  on  the  charge  of  theft. 

I  ^p^  > 

THINKING    ALOUD. 

A  strolling  player  once  remarked  :  "  The  only 
instance  I  recollect  to  have  heard  of  a  person 
speaking  his  thoughts  on  the  stage,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  unwittingly  done,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  my  audience,  took  place  in  this 
very  theatre.  The  play  was  '  Hamlet,'  also, 
and  great  amusement  was  afforded  by  a  little  bit 
of  eccentricity  in  the  principal  performer,  an 
amateur  from  a  Glasgow  dramatic  club.  This 
gentleman  had  acquired  a  great  habit  of  qxwdng 
Shakspeare,  and,  invariably  after  a  recitation,  out 
came  the  customary  '  Shakspeare.'  He  became 
so  forgetful  of  being  in  the  middle  of  '  Hamlet,' 
that,  after  one  of  his  best  soliloquies,  as  the 
quotation  must  be  given,  and  in  a  moment, 
to  the  astonishment  of  both  audience  and  broth- 
er actors,  there  rolled  from  his  mouth  the 
sonorous  mark  indicative  of  his  author — "  Shaks- 
peare." The  effect  of  such  a  thing  cannot  be 
given  on  paper,  but  it  was  excessively  ludicrous." 


<    ^•m-    > 


Youth  admonished. — "If  it  should  ever 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  youth,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  autobiography,  "  to  peruse  these  pages, 
let  such  a  reader  remember  it  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  recollect,  in  my  manhood,  the  op- 
portunities of  learning  which  I  neglected  in  my 
youth."  If  such  a  man  as  Scott  thought  he  had 
neglected  his  opportunities,  what  must  the  feel- 
ings of  a  really  ignorant  man  be  ! 

<    m*^-   > 

Odr  Peace  Establishment. — The  enrolled 
militia  in  Massachusetts  numbers  147,682;  the 
number  in  actual  service  is  5771.  The  cost  of 
the  militia  system  in  the  State  was  $65,185  last 
year,  being  £7000  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 


New  Quarry. — A  granite  quarry  is  being 
opened  near  Groton,  which  is  equal  to  any  in 
the  United  States  for  fineness  and  beauty.  Its 
color  is  some  lighter  that  the  Quincy  granite, 
and  a  much  finer  stone. 


Heavy  Business  — In  the  town  of  Milford, 
in  this  State,  there  were  83,000,000  worth  of 
boots  manufactured  during  the  year  just  ended. 

i    ^mm-    > 

A  model  Navy  Yard, — that  at  Charlestown. 


Jdvenilb  Happiness. — One  of  the  editors 
of  the  Boston  Post  says  : — "  Wo  have  enjoyed 
the  world  as  much  as  others,  but  have  never  been 
happier  than  when,  as  a  boy,  we  found  a  part- 
ridge's nest  with  eleven  eggs  in  it." 

. 1    ^•w    > 

French  Reform.  —  The  Enaprcss  Eugenie 
has  introduced  sparring,  fencing,  and  other  man- 
ly sports,  among  the  ladies  of  the  French  court, 
and  is  now  seeking  for  a  professor  of  leap-frog. 


FETE   DAY    IN    VENICE. 

The  large  picture  which  occupies  the  last  page 
of  our  present  number,  is  the  most  striking  rep- 
resentation of  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Venice  we  have  yet  seen  effected  by  the  process 
of  wood  engraving.  Happy  are  they  who  have 
visited  Venecia  la  bella,  beautiful  Venice,  the 
crowned  queen  of  the  Adriatic  !  To  those  who 
seek  fresh  breezes  in  the  heat  of  summer  ;  to 
learned  archeologists  who  sound  the  depths  of 
history  ;  to  those  who  dwell  with  delight  on  tho 
masterpieces  of  the  fine  arts,  Venice  is  an  excep- 
tional city — a  treasury  of  glory  and  delight. 
Venice  is  as  unique  in  its  history  as  in  its  situa- 
tion. In  the  ."Jth  century,  Italians,  driven  from 
the  continent  by  civil  disorders,  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  islets  in  the  Lagunes.  By  degrees  a  city 
was  formed ;  a  chief  elected  with  the  title  of 
doge.  The  nation  devoted  itself  to  commerce, 
increased,  grew  rich,  extended  its  empire  in  the 
East,  and  attained  a  splendor  and  prosperity 
which  lasted  for  many  centuries. 

Though  fallen,  Venice  is  still  without  a  rival. 
Where  else  will  you  find  a  city  composed  of  sev- 
enty islands,  intersected  by  a  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  canals,  (spanned  by  three  hundred  and  six 
bridges  1  Where  else  will  yon  find  a  city  where 
architects,  sculptors,  painters  and  workers  in  mo- 
saic have  labored  incessantly  to  decorate  sump- 
tuous palaces?  When,  on  festal  days,  during 
the  carnival  and  regattas,  innumerable  gondolas 
circulate  before  the  ducal  palace ;  when  a  popu- 
lation, which  may  certainly  be  called  a  flcKitinij 
population,  is  thus  displayed,  the  appearance  of 
Venice  is  incomparable. 

No  city  is  richer  in  splendid  churches.  The 
palaces  are  no  less  numerous,  and  all  are  decor- 
ated with  a  magnificence  which  excites  wonder 
and  admiration  in  the  most  cultivated  stranger. 
The  palace  of  the  doges,  built  about  1350,  from 
the  designs  of  Basegio  and  Philip  Candelario,  is 
of  imposing  architecture,  and  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent arabesques.  Ascending  by  the  giants' 
staircase,  or  by  the  golden  stairway,  between  two 
rows  of  statues  and  precious  marbles,  we  enter  a 
hall  embellished  by  famous  compositions  of  L. 
Bassano,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Bonifacio,  and  others. 

The  stranger  must  also  visit  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  the  Fenice 
Theatre,  the  prisons  communicating  with  the 
palace  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  (ponle  dei  Sospiri), 
and  when  he  has  seen  all  these  marvels,  let  him 
rest  under  the  majestic  arcades  of  the  square  of 
St.  Mark,  or  the  foliage  of  the  public  gardens. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  will  never  "swim  in  a 
gondola,"  will  yet  thank  us  for  the  general  view 
of  this  marvellous  city  on  our  last  page.  They 
will  find  the  foreground  animated  with  the 
swarming  competitors  of  a  regatta  ;  thy  will  ad- 
mire the  elaborate  architecture  of  the  palace 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture,  next  to 
which,  on  the  right,  are  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and 
the  Prisons,  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  the  columns 
surmounted  by  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  onco 
an  emblem  of  power  and  terror,  now  a  monu- 
ment of  fallen  greatness.  In  the  distance  aro 
domes  of  churches  and  facades  of  palaces. 


«  ^»^  > 


German  Newspapers. —  Our  readers  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  know  that  there  are  200 
German  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  large  German  population  in 
this  eity,  but'it  bears  no  comparison  to  that  of 
the  western  cities. 

«  »»»  » 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  national  capital 
seems  to  be  gaining  rapidly  in  point  of  popala- 
tion,  and  now  contains  62,000  inhabitants.  It 
has  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  During 
185S  there  were  300  dwelling-houses  erected. 

I    ^•m    > 

A  modern  Jessica. — The  daughter  of  a  Jew 
pawn-broker  in  Cincinnati  lately  ran  away  with 
a  Gentile  ;  and  the  twain  were  made  one  flesh  in 
jail.     Not  so  romantic  that  last. 

«  »»»  > 

A  barberous  Deed. — Queen  Victoria's  roy- 
al barber,  at  Windsor  Castle,  recently  ended  his 
days  with  a  pistol — probably  a  Aaa-trigger. 


Yankee  Remedy.— A  Yankee  doctor  has  got 
up  a  remedy  for  hard  times.  It  consists  of  ten 
hours'  labor,  well  worked  in. 

— <  »»»  > 

RisioRi. — This  great  Italian  actress,  second 
only  to  Rachel,  is  coming  to  America.  She 
will  create  a  furor. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


PALACE  OF  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA,  AT  ASTRABAD. 


PALACE  OF  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

ASTRABAD    AND    THE     CASPIAN    8EA. 

The   accompanying  engraving    is   a    correct 
representation  of  the  private  palace  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  of  Persia,  in  the  city  of  Astrabad. 
The  airy  and  rich  architecture  of  the  exterior 
gives   promise  of  internal  splendors,  while  the 
trees  that  rise  above  the  range  of  buildings  in 
oriental  luxuriance,  tell  ns  that  within  the  court, 
by  the   lips  of  plashing  fountains,  is  a  garden 
where  the  blushing  pomegranate  glows  beside  the 
golden  orange,  and  where,  all  the  livelong  night, 
the  bulbul  tells  his  story  to  the  rose.     The  pic- 
turesque military  groups  in  the  foreground  indi- 
cate the  pomp  of  Persian  royalty.    The  geograph- 
ical position  of  the  scene  is  as  follows  :     On  the 
southeast  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  lies  the  small, 
but  important  province  of  Astrabad — anciently 
Hyrcania.     On  the  river  Astor,  which  traverses 
it,  stands  the  city  of  Astrabad,  whence  the  far- 
sighted   Oriental   gazes   on   Khorassan,   or  the 
province  of  the  sun.     It  is  governed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Shah's  family,  and  rumor  says  that  its 
palaces  contain  vast  treasures  of  gold  and  jew- 
elry.    The  fortifications,  though  not  extensive, 
are  of  considerable  importance.     Astrabad  con- 
tains about  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  the  loosely-calculated  census  of  the 
empire.     The  river  upon  which  it   is  situated, 
falls  into  the   southeast  point  of  the    Caspian 
Sea,  which  here  has  for  its  boundaries  Persia  and 
Independent  Tartary,  while,  on  the  north  and 
west,  it  is  encompassed  by  Russia.     Along  the 
eastern   border  there  are    several   deep   inden- 
tations ;  though,  round  the  remainder 
of  the  coast  the  outline  is  almost  un- 
broken, except  whore  a  ridge  of  the 
Caucasus  projects  forty  miles  from  the 
western   shore.     At  this  point  some 
glimpses  of  the  picturesque  are  afford- 
ed ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  lit- 
tle  attraction   in   these  level   coasts, 
which,   occupied   chiefly   by    marshy 
plains  or  desert  steppes,  present  a  pe- 
culiarly   desolate    appearance.     The 
depth  of  the  water  is,  for  some  dis- 
tance, very  small — often  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  feet,  while  the  middle  parts 
vary  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred feet ;  and  a  celebrated  authority 
states  that  no  bottom  could  be  found 
with  a  line  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
fathoms.     It  presents  a  great  variety 
of  climate.     The  northern   portions, 
unsheltered  from  the  fierce  blasts  of 
the  steppes,   are  frozen   during  four 
months  of  the  winter  as  far  south  as 
the  mouth    of  the    Terek.     Beyond 
this  the  effect  of  the   high   chain  of 
mountains  is  to  diminish  the  cold,  by 
giving  moisture  to  the  air,  deflecting 
the  cold  currents,  and  affordmg  shel- 
ter.    But  on   the  east  side,  bordering 
the  low  steppes,  the  ice  often  appears 
as  far  south  as  the  parallel  of  forty  de- 
grees,  and  the   Turcomans   pass  on 
horseback   across   the   Balkhan   bay, 
and  the  channel  of  Krosnoodsk,  to  the 
island  of  Schelcken,  though  the  waters 
are   in    the    parallel   of  the   Bay   of 
Naples.     The  heat  of  summer,  even 
on  the  northern  shores,  is  very  great, 
and  on  the  bare  steppes,  without  the 
shade  of  rock  or  true,  is  sometimes 
intolerable.  Notwithstanding  the  cold- 
ness of  the  northern  and  middle  por- 
tions, where  ice  is  largely  formed,  so 
dry  is  the  air,  that  nil  the  water wliiih 
the  Caspian  receives,  is  carried  oil'  by 
evaporation.     It   is  even  maintained 


by  some,  in  deference  to  the  researches  of  Mur- 
chison,  M.  do  Vemeuil  and  others,  that  its  waters 
are  continually  shrinking,  and  that  it  once  ex- 
tended over  an  area  many  times  larger  than  it 
now  occupies.  Saline  springs  issue  in  many 
places  from  beds  of  salt,  and  in  others  the  waters 
are  impregnated  with  naphtha  and  bitter  salts 
which  exist  in  such  quantity  that  few  animals 
can  live  in  it.  The  fishes  in  the  Caspian  Sea 
number  but  few  species,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
fresh  water  genera,  while  its  fauna,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited,  remains  altogether  unex- 
plored. Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  in 
some  parts,  and  the  savage  character  of  the  tribes 
on  the  eastern  shore,  navigation  is  difficult  and 
there  are  few  inducements  to  trading.  Only  a 
few  ill-built  vessels  have  been  engaged  in  its 
waters  until  recently,  when  steamers  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Russian  government.  The  length 
of  the  Caspian  is  about  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty.  Formerly,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  much  more  extensive,  some 
geographers  believing  that  it  was  connected  by  a 
winding  channel  with  the  Black  Sea.  By  the 
Tartars,  indeed,  it  is  called  the  "  White  Sea  the 
pride  of  the  Black."  Nothing  could  be  more 
remarkable  than  the  circumstance  of  its  dwin- 
dling away,  because  it  receives  the  waters  of  at 
least  eighty  rivers,  besides  the  Volga.  It  has  no 
tides,  but  the  wind  occasionally  blows  with 
amazing  power  from  north  to  south,  raising  the 
surface  three  or  four  feet.  When  these  gales 
cease,  the  sea  sinks  to  its  natural  level,  butapro- 


digions  swell  remains,  hazardous  to  small  craft. 
Notwithstanding  its  dangerous  character,  the 
Caspian  has  been  navigated  from  an  early  period. 
Patrochus  sailed  over  it.  Peter  the  Great 
launched  a  fleet  upon  its  waves.  Its  commerce 
is  estimated  at  three  millions  of  roubles.  The 
sturgeon  caught  in  the  Russian  fisheries  are 
worth  three  millions  of  roubles.  These  fish  pro- 
ceed in  shoals  a  considerable  way  up  the  rivers, 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers. The  Caspian  salmon  are  remarkably  fine, 
while  its  herrings  are  so  abundant  that,  after  a 
tempest,  the  shore  of  Ghilan  and  Mezanderan 
are  literally  covered  with  them. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  DRACHENFEIiS. 

The  castle  of  Drachenfels,  or  Dragon's  Rock, 
on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  depicted  in  the  second 
engraving  on  this  page,  may  be  considered  the 
entrance  of  that  magnificent  series  of  landscapes 
which  has  for  years  associated  the  name  of  the 
Rhine  with  all  that  is  grand  and  lovely  in  nature, 
and  which  now  annually  makes  it  the  resort  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  delighted 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  won- 
derful chain  of  pictures  continues  for  many 
leagues,  passing  by  Coblentz,  and  its  hill  and 
fortress,  Ehrenbreitstein,  bursting  through  the 
steep  and  rugged  precipices  of  the  Goar,  stretch- 
ing on  to  the  wooded  heights  behind  the  roman- 
tic Bingen,  and  finally  opening  out  into  that 
magnificent  reach  of  the  river  which  here  lies  like 
a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
Johannisberg.    From  this  point  the  Rhine  les- 


sens in  interest  until  it  approaches  the  con- 
fines of  Switzerland,  where  its  turbulence 
gives  it  a  commanding  character,  and  we 
stand  awe-struck  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring 
torrent.  To  arrive  at  Drachenfels,  the 
tourist  first  passes  through  Cologne,  famous 
for  its  dirt  and  its  cathedral.  Then  he  may 
take  the  boat,  but  it  is  preferable  to  go  by 
railroad  to  Bonn,  which  saves  a  tedious 
voyage  against  the  stream,  along  a  flat  and 
uninteresting  country.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, does  he  come  in  sight  of  that  whitish 
blue  line,  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  wall  of  cloud,  than  all  his  interest 
and  attention  become  awakened.  That 
long  line  of  hills  is  the  Siebengebirge,  or 
Seven  Mountains,  which  spring  up  behind 
Konigswinter.  The  nearest,  and  the  one 
that  overhangs  the  river,  and  upon  whose 
abrupt  brow  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,  is  Drachenfels,  the  steepest  and 
loftiest  of  this  sisterhood  of  hills.  The 
islands  in  the  river  are  Nonnenwerth  and 
Grafenwerth,  and  that  hill  far  away  in  the 
distance  is  the  hill  of  Roland  or  Roland- 
seek.  Many  a  pretty  legend  is  told  in  con- 
nection with  these  islands,  but  none  pret- 
tier than  that  which  gave  rise  to  Nonnen- 
werth or  the  Nun's  Island.  Many  years 
ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  a  beauti- 
ful maiden,  the  daughter  of  one  of  those 
proud  barons  who  inhabited  the  castle  on 
the  Dragon's  Rock,  was  beloved  by  a  young 
warrior,  the  graceful  Roland.  But  he  had 
not  yet  won  his  spurs,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  old  baronial  sire,  he  was  nothing  worth. 
Determined,  therefore,  to  win  laurels  in 
Palestine,  and  come  home  and  claim  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  girl,  he  set  out  on  his 
pilgrimage.  Years  passed,  and  no  tidings 
were  received  of  him.  At  length  a  hoary 
pilgrim  brought  the  news  that  the  valiant 
and  noble  Roland  had  been  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Saracens,  and  had  been  buried 
beneath  the  hills  of  Jaffa.  This  sad  intel- 
ligence broke  the  heart  of  the  patient  and 
longing  ajfianc^e  of  Roland,  and  she 
drooped  in  spirit.  But  what  was  still  worse, 
many  other  knights  and  warriors  persecuted  her 
with  their  attentions,  and  jealousies  and  battles 
arose  between  them,  and  blood  was  shed,  and  life 
taken.  To  avoid  similar  catastrophes  for  the 
future,  the  maid  of  Drachentels  begged  of  her 
father  to  give  her  the  island  in  the  river  on  which 
they  looked  down  from  the  heights  of  their  cas- 
tle. Her  request  was  complied  with,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  little  spot  her  own,  than  she  be- 
gan to  erect  a  nunnery  upon  it,  and  when  the 
building  was  completed  and  the  houses  inhabited, 
she  signified  to  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  her  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  nun  herself,  and  taking  the 
management  of  the  establishment  she  had  been 
instrumental  in  raising.  Here  she  thought  she 
might  live  apart  from  the  world,  and  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  her  faithful  Roland.  It  was  a 
long  ceremony,  that  of  taking  the  veil,  and  two 
or  three  years  elapsed  before  she  was  admitted 
into  the  house  as  a  religieuse. 

We  cannot  conceive  now  the  many  obstacles 
that  stood  in  her  way — the  entreaties  of  friends, 
the  appeals  of  lovers,  the  misgivings  even  of  her 
own  heart.  However,  she  felt  she  was  doing  her 
duty.  Her  Roland  was  dead.  He  had  died  to 
win  her  hand  ;  she  would,  therefore,  dedicate  her 
life  to  heaven,  and  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  her  beloved  one.  Tho  final  day  came  ;  and 
with  all  the  ceremonial  and  tho  mocking  pomp 
of  the  occasion,  her  beautiful  tresses  were  cut  off, 
her  white  and  splendid  garments  were  laid  aside, 
she  covered  her  head  with  the  fatal  black  veil, 
and  made  the  irrevocable  vow  which  bound  her 
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with  a  small  bright-cushioned  divan,  with  a 
flower-stand  and  a  few  vases.  The  "  Book 
of  Grand  Study  "  indeed,  recommends  to 
all,  princes  and  subjects  alike,  to  cultivato 
frugality,  abstinence  and  severity  of  living, 
or,  as  it  is  figuratively  expressed,  "  to  make 
a  luncli  of  steel  blades  and  skins  of  wild 
beasts."  In  other  parts  of  the  palace,  the 
apartments  flame  with  gilded  represent- 
ations of  birds  and  beasts,  of  monsters  and 
warriors,  palaces  and  garden  pavilions. 
The  outside  of  the  palace  wall  is  covered 
with  varnished  tiles,  with  an  occasional 
block  of  white  marble. 


PAINTING. 


forever  to  the  service  of  the  altar.  That  same 
night  at  sunset  (so  the  story  runs),  a  warrior  was 
seen  to  lead  his  jaded  steed  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  lights  still  flickered  in  tlie  windows  of  the 
island  nunnery.  The  warrior  inquired  what  that 
building  was,  and  why  those  lights  were  in  it. 
He  was  told  simply  that  it  had  been  built  by  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Drachenfels, 
who  was  now  its  abbess.  He  stayed  to  ask  no 
more,  but  remounted  his  steed  and  rode  away. 
He  returned,  however,  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
learned  the  full  circumstances  of  her  broken 
heart,  of  her  refusal  to  accept  tlio  liand  of  any 
noble,  and  of  her  pious  intention  of  devoting  her- 
self to  religion,  that  she  might  pray  for  the  soul 
of  her  Roland.  Within  a  week  from  this  time 
masons  were  employed  in  erecting  a  tower — the 
ruins  still  remain — on  a  knoll  not  far  distant 
from  the  river,  and  from  which  the  nunnery  could 
be  distinctly  seen.  "  Since  I  can  no  longer  see 
my  beloved,"  exclaimed  Roland — for  it  was  Ro- 
land, the  rumor  of  his  death  being  unfounded — 
"  I  will  live  for  the  rest  of  my  life  within  view  of 
the  house  in  which  she  lives.  We  can  thus  com- 
mune in  spirit.  She  will  know  my  tower,  and, 
as  she  looks  upon  it,  think  of  me."  That  was 
all  the  consolation  the  waiTior  knight  could  ob- 
tain. At  length  the  abbess  of  Nonnenworth 
died,  and,  from  that  time,  Rolandseck  was  also 
deserted.  Tlie  bereaved  warrior  sought  oblivion 
of  his  grief  in  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  and  died,  according  to  an  ancient  chroni- 
cler, fighting  knightly,  under  shield,  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Such  is  the  legend  of  Drachenfels. 
The  island  of  Nonnenworth  and  the 
tower  of  Rolandseck  are  all  visible 
from  the  same  spot. 

PEKIN,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  CHINA. 

Tho  general  view  of  the  city  of 
Pekin,  with  its  walls  and  towers, 
and  mountain  background,  is  certain- 
ly very  striking.  The  city  is  situated 
on  an  extensive  plain  in  the  province 
of  Petcheli,  between  Peheio  and 
Holupo.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  and  about  twenty  feet 
thick,  and,  including  the  suburbs,  it 
encloses  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.  It 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions — 
the  north,  or  city  of  the  court,  called 
Mei-ching,  and  the  south,  called 
Wai-chang,  a  suburb.  The  northern 
department  has  three  separate  enclos- 
ures, within  the  innermost  of  which 
are  the  imperial  palace  and  the  most 
splendid  buildings.  The  well-known 
gate  of  Pekin  consists  of  a  handsome 
arch  of  stone,  imposing  in  effect.  In 
many  parts  of  the  city,  the  streets  are 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  but  so  badly 
piived  as  to  detract  considerably  from 
their  splendor.  A  large  and  magnifi- 
cent Lama  temple  is  conspicuous 
among  the  objects  of  interest  which 
arrest  the  eye.  Among  these  are  a 
noble  conservatory,  and  a  variety  of 
mosques,  temples,  churches,  convents 
and  colleges,  with  the  celebrated  im- 
perial academy  of  Han-Iin.  Pekin  can 
also  boast  of  a  journal,  which,  being 
subject  to  rigorous  official  inspection, 
may  vie  in  this  respect  with  those  of 
Paris.  Its  manufactures  are  porcelain, 
colored  glass,  precious  stones,  the 
trade  in  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
fairs,  some  of  wliich  are  held  monthly, 
and  some  annually.  The  population 
of  this  remarkable  city  is  estimated  at 
two  millions. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE  OF  PEKIN. 

The  interest  attached  to  China,  from  tho  fact 
that  its  long  sealed  gates  have  just  been  opened 
to  the  civilized  world,  heralding  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  to  that  mysterious  realm,  has  governed 
our  selection  of  the  engravings  for  this  page. 
The  imperial  palace  at  Pekin  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  oriental  architecture.  Vast  and  ponderous,  it 
is  at  tho  same  time  minutely  ornamental  and 
blazes  with  variegated  colors.  Two  bold  wings 
project  from  the  extremities  of  a  lofty  central 
building,  tho  facade  of  which  is  relieved  by  a  deep 
gallery  overhung  l)y  a  lichly  decorated  roof. 
The  palace  is  divided  into  an  immense  number 
of  apartments — the  Chinese  say,  a  thousand — and 
is  fitted  up  throughout  in  the  highest  style  of 
"  celestial "  luxury.  The  chambers  are  described 
as  spacious,  lofty,  exquisitely  clean,  and  delic- 
iously  cool  and  fresh  ;  the  furniture  glitters  with 
gilding  in  an  infinite  variety  of  patterns ;  the 
hangings  are  of  superb  red  or  yellow  silk  ;  the 
carpets  are  wove  of  bamboo  peeling,  and  painted 
in  the  liveliest  tints.  In  the  state  rooms,  as  in 
the  main  balls  and  corridors,  are  antique  bronzes, 
prodigious  porcelain  urns,  vases  of  the  most  ele- 
gant shape,  belonging  to  different  epochs ;  and 
broad,  shallow  receptacles  of  half  transparent 
China  ware,  in  which  flowers  and  shrubs,  dwarfed 
and  cultivated  in  the  most  whimsical  manner, 
flourish  and  delight  the  fancy  of  tho  omporor  and 
his  household,  addicted  by  nature  and  bycu.<;tom 
to  tho  quaintest  forms  of  art.  Behind  the  palace 
is  a  garden,  or  rather,  park,  where  little  pavil- 
ions, terraces,  galleries,  lakes,  rills,  and  groves  of 


ruit  trees,  with  aviaries  full  ot  song  birds  and 
artificial  caverns,  alfording  shelter  from  tho  noon- 
day sun,  constitute  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise — 
eccentric,  indeed,  but  beautiful,  and  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  race.  The  government  of 
the  emperor's  palace  is  confided  to  the  direction 
of  a  special  council,  which  comprises  seven  de- 
partments, charged  with  provisioning  the  stores, 
repairing  the  buildings,  paying  the  salaries  of  tho 
servants,  distributing  rewards  and  punishments, 
receiving  the  rents  of  the  imperial  farms,  atid 
superintending  the  flocks  and  herds  from  which 
tho  imperial  table  is  supplied.  So  numerous  a 
household  renders  necessary  a  rigorous  system  of 
discipline.  On  this  account,  the  male  and  fe- 
male attendants  of  the  palace  are  subjected  to  a 
weekly  course  of  examination  concerning  their 
personal  conduct;  after  which  those  who  have 
offended,  are  handed  over  to  certain  officials, 
men  and  women,  who  administer  to  them  a  mod- 
icum of  (chastisement  with  the  correctional  rattan. 
Eight  hundred  guards  are  attached  to  tho  palace 
of  the  emperor,  in  addition  to  a  body  of  execu- 
tioners, clothed  in  red,  and  their  satellites,  in 
long  crimson  robes  with  hideous  peaked  hats  of 
black  felt  stretched  on  frames  of  iron  wire,  sur- 
mounted by  bunches  of  pheasant's  feathers. 
Those  wild-looking  functionaries  carry  huge 
swords,  cJiains,  pincers,  and  other  instrumfnts  of 
torture  of  strong  .-ind  terrible  forms.  It  must  not 
bo  supj)0sed,  however,  that  simplicity  is  alto- 
gether absent  from  the  palace  of  tho  Chinese  em- 
peror. Some  of  tho  rooms  are  remarkably  plain, 
being  merely  papered  with  blue,  and  furnished 


Every  farmer  may  be  his  own  painter. 
Many  inexperienced  persons,  and  indeed 
professional  painters,  think  that  paint 
mixed  in  the  same  way  as  for  outside  work, 
will  answer  for  the  inside  of  a  house  ;  but 
experience  demonstrates  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner,  to  the  reasonable  and  ob- 
serving mind,  that,  necessarily  such  cannot 
be  the  fact.  Simple  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil,  mixed  in  that  same  manner  as  for  out- 
side work,  will,  it  is  true,  harden,  and  act 
as  a  powerful  and  highly  economical  pre- 
servative of  wood  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  the  paint  will  become 
discolored  and  of  a  dusky  yellow  hue,  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbon 
which  is  supplied  by  the  smoke  from  tho 
chimney,  lamps  and  other  sources.  Why 
the  same  result  is  not  remarkable  on  the 
outside,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
paint  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  influences ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  is  constantly  bleached 
by  the  impinging  rays  of  the  sun,  which  op- 
erates precisely  as  they  do  upon  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics  when  similarly  exposed. 
When  a  coating  is  required  for  inside  work, 
very  little  oil  should  be  used,  except  that 
contained  in  the  lead .  Spirits  of  turpentine 
should  be  the  principal  fluid  introduced  to 
thin  the  paint,  Japan,  in  small  quantities, 
being  added  to  accelerate  the  drying  process. 
The  priming,  or  first  coat,  however,  should  in  all 
cases  be  mixed  with  oil  alone,  and  when  bard, 
smoothed  by  nibbing  down  with  sand  paper. 
After  this,  two  coats  should  bo  put  on  with  tur- 
pentine alone,  no  oil  being  used,  the  final  one 
being  somewhat  the  thickest.  If  a  good  gloss  is 
desirable,  a  small  quantity  of  varnish  may  be 
added.  To  secure  a  very  nice  white  finish  for  a 
suite  of  rooms,  after  putting  on  the  paint  very 
carefully,  gum  demar  varnish  should  be  applied. 
This  makes  a  most  splendid  and  durable  gloss, 
and  preserves  unsullied,  the  pure  white  of  the 
most  delicate  paint.  Should  tho  paint  become 
sullied,  the  stains  may  be  easily  removed  from 
the  surface,  simply  by  washing  it  with  warm 
water;  no  soap  should  be  introduced  into  the 
fluid,  as  its  action  destroys  the  gloss  of  the  coat- 
ing, and  is  injurious  to  the  paint.  This  varnish, 
introduced  into  the  last  coat,  gives  a  most  superb 
finish  ;  but  most  painters  prefer  applying  it  after 
the  work  is  finished  and  partially  dry.  In  paint- 
ing kitchens  and  other  apartments  in  common 
use,  tho  best  article  is  pure  white  lead,  although 
some  persons  prefer  to  add  a  little  lamp-black,  or 
clirome  yellow ;  but  owing  to  the  perpetual  prea- 
ence  of  carbonaceous  substances,  it  soon  becomes 
sullied,  and  presents  a  dirty  and  unpleasant  ap- 
pearance. Graining,  in  imitation  of  maple, 
birch,  or  some  other  light  wood,  is  probably  the 
best  coating  that  can  bo  given  to  the  wood-work 
of  a  kitchen.  When  well  done  this  kind  of 
pHinting  has  a  very  neat  appearance,  .ind  when 
defaced  by  ago,  may  be  restored  almost  to  its 
original  brilliancy  by  a  coat  of  Tarnish. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOIMAL   DRAWINGUOOM   COMPANION. 


\ad'B  €dx\ux. 


DIRGE. 

BT   CBAHLES    0.    lASIMAM. 

Boniy! 

Sho  is  l>ir)g 

Witli  her  lips  apart. 

Softly ! 

She  is  djing 

Of  a  broken  heart. 

"Wlii-oper  I 

She  is  going 

To  her  fiual  rest. 

Whisper! 

Life  is  growing  dim 

Within  her  bre.ist. 

Gently! 
She  is  sleeping; 
She  has  breathed  her  last. 
Gently  ! 
While  you  are  weeping, 
She  to  heaTen  has  passed! 


A  SNAIL. 
Seest  thou  that  poor  despised  snail? 
Slowly  it  moves  along  the  vale, 
Yet  finds  its  way  through  night  till  morn, 
With  little  eye  and  feeling  horn. 
Though  slow,  'tis  sure  its  rice  to  run, 
And  gain  a  shelter  from  the  sun. 

So  will  the  Christian  feel  his  way. 
Though  rough  his  road  and  dark  his  day. 
And  with  the  remnant  of  the  tlock 
Will  find  repofe  beneath  the  rork; 
And  like  the  snail,  though  weak  and  blind, 
Will  leave  a  shining  track  behind. — JfURNESS. 


DAWN. 


Soft  as  a  bride,  the  rosy  dawn 

From  dewy  sleep  doth  rise. 
And,  bathed  in  blushes,  hath  withdrawn 

The  mantle  from  her  eyes; 
And.  with  her  orbs  dissolved  In  dew, 
Bends  like  an  angel  softly  through 

The  bluo-pavilioned  skies.— llBS.  Welby. 


PR.WEKS. 
We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. — Suakspeare. 


GOS!4IP  M  IXH  THE  READER. 

—  We  look  on  it  as  something  of  a  niaryel  that  we  are 
sitting  here  by  a  cozy  fire  engaged  in  dressing  up  our 
weekly  dish  of  gossip,  now  jotting  down  a  paasing 
thought,  now  recording  a  bon  mot^  and  now  cutting  a 
scrap  of  news  from  an  American  or  foreign  paper.  We 
say  it  is  a  marTel.  because  we  have  passed  through  such, 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  now  breathiog  an  njr  that  seems 
charged  with  frozen  splinters  from  the  North  Pole,  now 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  brief  and  strange  sultriness  of 
a  thaw,  then  dodging  a  snow-slide,  and  again  narrowly 
escaping  a  fall  on  a  slippery  sidewalk.  A  New  England 
winter  is  certainly  severe  discipline.  But  the  days  are 
growing  longer,  the  sunset  glow  lingers  more  lovingly  on 
the  bleak  hills  and  frozen  streams,  and  spring,  says  the 
almanac,  is  close  at  hand.  Courage,  then,  and  let  us 
fight  out  the  winter  bravely Whnt  a  blessed  inven- 
tion the  stereoscope  is,  to  be  sure!  Here  have  we,  in 
midwinter,  been  visiting  the  chores  of  the  Hudson, 
dressed  in  the  gay  garniture  of  early  summer,  by  the 
help  of  this  magic  instrument.  We  have  been  peepiog 
into  the  rustic  porch  at  SunnyMde,and  seen  Washington 
Irving  sitting  there  in  a  noonday  reverie ;  we  have  seen 
the  mowers  whetting  their  scythes  on  Mr.  Grinnell's 
lawn ;  and  we  have  stood  at  the  threshold  of  •■'  Idlewild  " 
without  fear  of  intruding  on  the  privacy  of  its  charmed 
circle,  llow  different  the  memory  of  such  spectacles 
from  the  recollection  of  a  picture— that  is  a  dream,  this 
is  a  reality.  A  man  maybe  paralyzed,  yet  if  his  optic 
nerves  are  sound,  the  stereoscope  enables  him  to  range 
the  world  at  will — to  vi."«it  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Con- 
stintinople.  Moscow— the  galleries  of  statues,  the  muEC- 
ums  of  paintings,  all  the  treasures  of  art  and  nature. 

No  wonder  that  a  stereoscopic  furor  now  rages Who 

has  seen  the  "  Catiract  of  the  Gauges"'  at  the  Boston 
Theatre?  or  rather  who  hasn't  seen  it?  It  is  a  picture 
of  oriental  magnificence,  such  as  only  the  vast  stage  of 
the  Boston  and  the  resources  of  that  establishment  could 
present.  There  are  gorgeous  temples,  splendid  proces- 
sions, with  banners  and  mueic.  Brahmins,  ilajuh.  Sepoys, 
MahrattaA,  a  cataract  of  real  Cochituate,  and  a  lady  rid- 
ing a  hor.se  at  full  speed  up  to  the  top  of  the  stage 
amidst  blue  lights  and  gunpowder.  It  takes  immensely, 
and  the  very  people  who  talk  about  "  Shakspeareand  the 
musical  glasses,"  and  like  the  bear-leader  in  *'She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  set  their  faces  against  ''everything 
that's  law,  '  may  be  seen  in  the  parquet,  sniffing  the 
sawdust  with  a  reli:sh,  and  watching  the  equestrian  spec- 
tacle with  all  their  eyes.  Mr.  Barry  is  not  to  blame  for 
cateiing  to  all  fastest.     In  these  days  the  st.ige  must  be 

an  echo  and  a  mirror We  always  had  a  prnchakt  for 

a  residence  by  the  seashore,  but  unfortunatt-ly  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  another  and  stronger  Uiatc,  a  love  for 
farming  and  rural  alTairs,  for  with  uh  the  seashore  Is  gen- 
erilly  barren.  But  it  seems  there  are  favored  rpots 
which  unite  the  charms  of  sea  and  Innd.  A  Pari.s  corre- 
spondent of  the  Country  Gentleman  says  of  Normandy, 
France,  "  We  saw  often  the  most  fertile  country  reach- 
ing down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  co  that  I  remem- 
ber our  rcom  in  the  little  house  where  we  were  had  one 
window  on  the  bare  sea  beach,  and  the  other  on  the  rich- 
est  wheat   and   best  fields   that   I   had  in  a  long  time 

seen.'' Ilev   C  W.  Howard  recently  related  a  very 

interesting  anecdote  of  the  author  of   *- Home,  Sweet 


Home:"  Payne,  then  on  a  visit  to  Middle  Georgia,  was 
very  desirous  of  witnessing  the  games  of  the  Cherokees 
before  they  were  removed  to  the  West.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  affiiirs  in  that  section  were  in  a  critical  position.  It 
became  necessary  to  establish  a  force,  called  the  Georgia 
Guard,  both  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  overawe  design- 
ing white  men,  who  were  interfering  with  the  operation 
of  the  State  laws.  As  is  the  case  always  in  such  circum- 
stances, some  of  the  guard  were  rude  men,  enforcing 
their  authority  with  violence.  Mr.  Payne  was  warned 
that  his  visit  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  himself, 
but  he  persisted,  went  to  Cherokee,  Georgia,  wa*^  ?een  by 
the  guard  and  taken  prisoner.  On  the  night  of  hJs  ar- 
rest, all  the  guard  and  himself  were  lying  around  the 
camp-fire,  when  one  of  the  men  began  to  sing  '•  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  When  he  had  finished.  Payne  told  him 
that  ho  was  the  author  of  that  song.  The  effect  was 
electric.  The  men  started  to  their  feet,  unloosened  hi^ 
bonds  and  grasped  his  hands,  declaring  that  a  man  who 
wrote  Sweet  Home,  could  not  be  a  traitor  and  should  not 
be  a  prisoner,  and  the  next  morning  dismissed  him  with 
deeds  of  kindness Kxccutions  in  Mexico  are  con- 
ducted with  an  eye  to  dramatic  effect.  Before  a  prisoner 
is  executed,  he  is  put  in  the  ''Capilla'' — that  is,  he  is 
cloistered  for  about  forty-eight  hours  with  spiritual  ad- 
visers, who,  by  a  well  regulated  system  of  relays,  keep  at 
him,  urging  him  to  implore  forgiveness,  and  to  give  him- 
self up  to  God.  In  order  to  inspire  the  doomed  with  the 
liveliest  sensations  of  fear,  a  death  bell  is  kept  tolling  in 
the  same  apartment  with  him.  In  this  way  he  is  kept  in 
the  duty  of  preparing  for  death,  until  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  fatal  hour.  He  is  then  allowed  some  refresh- 
ment, and  again  forced  to  resume  bis  preparations,  until 
blindfolded  and  marched  forth  to  the  place  of  execution, 
to  which  last  point  the  ceaseless  noise  of  the  muffled 
bell  and  the  exhortations  of  the  padre  confessor  pursue 

him A  Paris    letter  states   that  the  project  of  a 

transatlantic  telegraph,  to  connect  the  American  coast 
(probably  Boston)  with  the  coast  of  Krance,  has  not  been 
abandoned.  Some  English  capitalists  have  recently  had 
an  interview  with  the  French  emperor,  who  expressed  his 
confidence  and  support  of  the  scheme.     The  company  is 

being  formed An  ''Old  Bachelors"  Convention  "  is 

announced  to  be  held  in  New  Haven  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.     The  precise  object  of  the  convention  has 

not  yet  transpired An  old  lady  hearing  a  gentleman 

speak  of  the  usefulness  of  the  ''Spirit  of  the  Times," 
broke  out — ''0.  yes,  Sperricks  of  Turhenline  are  mighty 

tisr/ul.'-'' A  French  patriot  lamenting  over  the  state 

of  the  country,  wound  up  thus:  "They  say  Provi- 
dence protects  drunken  men;  that  is  my  only  hope  for 

France." General  Gushing  has  been  suggested  as  a 

fit  man  for  the  Aoierican  mission  to  Persia The  New 

York  military  oppose  the  formation  of  a  Highland  regi- 
ment in  that  city Bishop  Latimer,  in  the  reign  of 

Queen  Mary,  denounced  hoops  in  one  of  his  sermons,  so 
that  some  people  begin  to  fancy  that  he  was  burned  at 
the  stake,  not  for  his  religious  views,  but  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  fashion.  If  all  who  denounce  hoops  now 
were  subjected  to  the  same  punishment,  there  would  be 

a  general  barbecue According   to  late   Utah   news 

there  was  no  foundation  for  the  report  that  Brigham 
Young  was  about  being  tried  for  falsely  imprisoning  Gen- 
tiles  M.   Berryer,  who   lately  defended,  in  France, 

Montalembert.  for  publishing  what  the  emperor  con- 
sidered a  seditious  libel  against  the  government,  also  de- 
fended Louis  Napoleon  when  tried  for  his  "  failure  at 
Bologne." There  is  great  talk  in  every  Parisian  cir- 
cle about  a  new  ballet,  the  action  of  which  is  composed 
by  the  empresis  and  her  sister,  the  Duchess  d'Albe.  The 
subject  is  taken  from  a  poem,  by  the  Spanish  poet.  Gor- 
illa—an episode  of  the  Moorish  occupation  of  Spain,  and 
is  .<iaid  to  be  most  effective,  both  in  decoration  and  senti- 
ment.   Auber  is   to    compose    the    music In    the 

month  of  November,  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from 
Madame  Lagrange,  the  noted  prima  donna,  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Gazette  de  Paris,  and  sent  the  rounds  of 
the  American  press.  It  was  dated  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
gave  a  highly  interesting  narrative  of  her  journey  from 
Paris  to  the  Brazilian  capital,  including  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  her  reception  at  the  imperial  court,  and  an- 
ecdotes of  Rio  society.  Madame  Lagrange  is  still  at  Rio, 
and  this  letter  returns  and  is  translated  in  all  the  local 
papers.  The  result  is  anything  but  gratifying  to  the 
songstress.  The  Rio  population  is  indignant,  and  the 
day  following  the  appearance  of  the  letter,  Madame  La- 
grange and  M.  Stankowitch  find  it  necessary  to  come  out 
over  their  several  signatures,  and  repudiate  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  Gazette  de  Paris  as  a  squid  concocted 
in  the  office  of  that  journal,  for  the  amusement  of  Us 

readers Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport  had  a  splendid  benefit 

at  the  Boston  Theatre  lately Mr.  Barry  Sullivan. 

during  his  engagement  at  the  Sluseum,  fully  established 

his   reputation  as  an  excellent  actor Mr.  Stephen 

Massett  {Jeemes  Pipes  of  Pipesville)  was  very  successful 

at  the  South At  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  in  Paris,  an 

apology  was  made  for  the  tenor  Meillet,  who  on  account 
of  his  illness  would  be  obliged  to  omit  one  or  two  songs. 
The  audience  had  their  choice,  to  remain  or  have  their 
money  returaed.  One  half  of  those  present,  including 
some  who  had  entered  with  free  passes,  took  their  money 
back,  and  the  other  half  remained,  and  insisted  on  the 
whole  performance.  The  tenor  was  carried  to  his  home, 
and    was   sick   with   the   brain   fever   for    three   weeks. 

Charming  public M.  T.  Winaos  of  Briltimore  is  out 

iu  a  card,  which  completely  disposes  of  the  story  that  an 
error  of  eighty-eight  versts  had  been  discovered  in  the 
official  mejisurement  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  and  Mos- 
cow Railway,  whereby  certain  American  contractors  had 
largely  robbed  the  Russian  government.  Its  foundation 
was  the  accidental  discovery  of  an  error  of  cighty-eiglit 
sageocs  (610  feet)  in  the  distance  between  a  couple  of 
verst  poles  on  the  Peterhoff  Railway Early  in  De- 
cember, a  Wisconsin  paper  announced  the  coming  of  a 
mild  and  open  winter.  The  prediction  was  founded  upon 
this  circumstance.  The  muskrats,  the  Wi.sconsin  editor 
said,  had  been  observed  to  build  their  habitations  very 
high  in  the  marshes  during  the  pre5eut  season.  This 
they  never  did  when  the  senson  was  to  be  severe.  On  the 
contrary,  they  build  them  as  low  down  In  the  mud  and 
water  af  they  can  reach.     Up  tc  the  last    "cold  snsp  " 


the  mUffkrat  theory  was  in  high  favor,  but  latterly  these 
little  animals  are  set  down  as  little  better  than  so  many 

goslings ''Sigma"  lately  published  in  the  Boston 

Transcript  a  good  article  on  begging  impostors.  He  says 
'•  the  documents  they  bring  iu  tupport  of  their  claims  are 
often  printed,  and  almost  always  untouchably  greasy, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or 
German  language.  A  few  years  ago,  a  fellow  called  upon 
us,  an  Italian,  with  one  of  these  nasty  papers.  He  could 
speak  a  little  broken  English,  and  was  perfumed  with  the 
composite  odor  of  giirllc,  brandy,  and  tobacco.  His  doc- 
ument was  in  Italian,  and  imported  that  Signor  Giovanus 
Carracelli  had  been  blown  up,  during  an  eruption  of 
Mount  vEtna,  and  was  iu  great  and  immediate  need  of 
assistance.  He  was  a  bloated  mass,  and  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  haviug  been  blown  up  somewhere.  We  told 
him  we  had  resolved  not  to  give  a  farthing  to  any  man 
who  had  been  blown  up  by  one  mountain  only;  but,  if 
he  would  go  back,  and  be  blown  up  by  Vesuvius,  we 
might  possibly  give  him  a  trifle."  The  same  fellow  called 
on  us.  and  we  referred  him  to  the  '■  --Etna  Fire  insurance 
Company,"  as  bound  to  make  up  his  losses,  advising  him 
to  call  by  the  way  on  Dr.  Brown  and  procure  a  '■  cure  for 

eruptions." It  is  said  that  the  hogs  in   Iowa  have 

such  long  noses  that  the  settlers  employ  them  to  plough 
the  fields.  The  practice  is  to  bury  a  corn-cob  on  one 
side  of  the  lot  aud  place  the  hog  opposite  to  it  on  the 
other  side,  when  the  porker  scenting  it,  immediately  digs 
his  snout  Into  the  soil  and  pressing  forward  turns  a  fur- 
row equal  to  that  made  by  the  best  plough  right  up  to 
the  cob.  If  a  stump  should  lie  in  the  direct  road,  the 
Iowa  hog  does  not  hesitate,  or  work  around  it,  but  splits 
it  open  with  his  snout  and  goes  on.     This  is  following 

the  nose  to  some   purpose The  emperor  of  Japan 

being  dead,  the  queation  arises,  what  will  be  court 
mourning?  We  suppose  a  suit  (soot?)  of  Japan  black- 
ing  Thomas  Galbraith  died  in  Saltcoats,  Ayrshire, 

Scotland,  iu  December  last.  He  was  born  iu  the  same 
vicinity  four  months  before  the  poet  Burns A  rail- 
road man  at  Columbus,  returning  from  a  wedding  excur- 
sion recently,  was  received  by  his  friends  with  a  salute. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  locomotives  were  brought  up  standing 
on  a  switch  at  the  depot;  and  as  the  train  bearing  the 
happy  pair  pas.-^cd  by,  the  whistle  on  each  locomotive 
was  made  to  give  u  simultaneous  blast 

Matters  in  General. 

It  is  now  asserted  in  strong  terms  that  France  and 
Austria  will  soon  be  engaged  on  the  battle-field.  If  so, 
it  will  show  with  what  tenacity  the  emperor  of  Franco 
has  clung  to  his  ''  Napoleonic  ideas,"  and  how  closely  be 
is  disposed  to  follow  in  the  lootsteps  of  his  uncle. — In 
Spain  the  feeling  against  the  United  States  in  court  cir- 
cles is  strong.  Queen  Isabella  has  been  much  pleased 
with  the  address  from  the  ladies  of  Havana,  in  which 
they  "desire  to  die  under  the  glorious  flag  which  they 
saluted  at  their  birth;  and  that  the  island  of  Cuba,  the 
first  American  land  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
shall  remain  to  the  last  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
since  her  sons  are  Spanish  by  birth  and  feeling." — From 
India  we  have  the  same  old  story, — the  English  arms  vic- 
torious, but  rebels  swarming  yet.  A  large  army  of 
rebels  had  been  defeated  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  amnesty  was  slowly  but  surely  thinning  the  ranks  of 
the  rebels,  giving  promise  of  early  peace.  Gen.  John 
Jacob  had  died  of  brain  fever. — The  very  words  used  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  recep- 
tion on  New  Years  Day,  ought  to  be  recorded,  for  they 
will  be  historical.  He  said:  '*  I  regret  our  relations 
with  your  government  are  not  so  good  as  they  were,  but 
I  request  you  to  tell  the  emperor  my  personal  feelings 
for  him  have  not  changed."  The  emphatic  tone  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  animated  gestures,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembled  diplomatic  corps. — The  London 
Times,  in  an  editorial  upon  the  recent  correspondence 
which  has  been  published,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Central  America,  the  Steamer  Washington,  etc.,  thinks 
that  the  American  government  and  its  officers  are  push- 
ing matters  very  far  indeed,  and  by  no  means  responding 
to  the  frank  and  friendly  manner  in  which  the  practice  of 
visitation  was  entirely  surrendered  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  says  that  it  "■  really  seems  to  come  to  this — 
that  no  English  naval  officer  can  go  on  board  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  however  conciliatory  his  conduct,  liowever  un- 
assuming his  demeanor,  however  unable  or  unwilling  he 
may  be  to  apply  compulsion,  without  giving  to  the 
United  States  a  casus  belli  against  this  country.'' 

Old  Custom  revived. 

A  revival  of  the  Norman  curfew  has  been  in  operation 
in  Paris  for  a  short  time  all  over  Paris,  aud,  strange  to 
add,  there  has  been  no  noise  made  about  it,  save  the 
sound  of  the  drum  by  which  it  has  been  proclaimed  in 
the  more  refractory  streets  of  the  Pays  Latin,  and  other 
unruly  localities.  At  the  hour  of  eleven,  P.  M.,  all 
cafes,  billiard-rooms,  public-houses,  and  ^imilar  estab- 
lishments, are  punctually  closed,  having  been  previously 
evacuated  by  their  habitual  or  casual  frequenters.  The 
intense  cold  just  now  prevalent  has  come  in  aid  of  the 
new  regulation. 

Louis  Napoleon. 

The  emperor  is  full  of  projects.  He  desires  to  revive  a 
plan  of  the  first  emperor,  who,  in  his  turn,  wished  to  go 
back  to  the  example  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  proposes  to 
have  stores  of  grain  laid  up  in  the  chief  towns  of  France, 
as  a  provision  for  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  also  to  enlarge 
the  capital,  by  making  the  fortifications  its  boundary, 
and  placing  the  Octroi  at  those  limits.  The  payment  of 
the  tax  might  be  a  benefit,  but  we  are  doubtful  whether 
Paris  would  gain  in  anything  but  size,  should  this  plan 
be  carried  out. 
Prince  Alfred,  the  Midshipman. 

The  sailors  of  the  Euryalus  have  nn  anecdote  amongst 
them,  to  the  effect  that  two  of  the  midshtpuun  during 
the  voyage  blackened  Prince  Alfred's  face  while  he  was 
asleep  in  his  berth,  In  that  spirit  of  mischief  for  which 
thete  young  gentleman  are  notorious.    The  prince  made 


no  complaint,  but  was  up  like  a  skylark  before  gunfire 
next  morning,  and  cut  away  the  hcmmock  strings  of  the 
two  young  gentlemen  who  had  serted  him  so.  taking  tho 
law  into  his  own  hands  in  true  sailor  fashion. 

Hev.  John  Hickling. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hickllng,  the'oldcst  Meth- 
odist preacher  In  the  world,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
"helpers"  of  John  Wesley,  is  reported.  Mr.  Hickling 
was  nearly  ninety-three  years  of  ago.  A  fornight  bt-foro 
his  death  be  lectured  in  Birmingham  on  *'  Early  Metho- 
dism ;"  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  announced  to 
conduct  other  services.  Ue  died  at  Audley,  Newcastle- 
undor-Lyme. 

Austria  and  France. 

The  quarrel  between  Austria  and  Trance  grows  out  of 
Italy.  Louis  Napoleon  is  desirous  of  political  reforms 
there;  the  Austrian  government  has  been  urged  to  use  its 
inlluenco  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  for  that 
purpose;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  agreed  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  on  condition 
that  the  Austrians  should  also  vacate  the  places  they 
hold. 

England  and  France. 

A  pamphlet  has  just  appeared  at  Dentu's,  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  with  the  title  "  L'An^leterre  ct  la  Guerre,"  (Eng- 
land and  War)  in  which  it  is  conclusively  established  by 
A  plus  B,  that  England  has  neither  men  nor  money,  aud 
must  inevitably  fall  an  easy  prey  whenever  it  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  her  powerful  neighbor  to  attack  her. 

Cape  Town,  C.  Q.  H. 

The  small  pox  and  fever  are  raging  in  Cape  Town. 
Persons  taken  with  either  die  in  a  few  hours.  The  Cap© 
Town  Commercial  Advertiser  says  that  If  proper  remedial 
measures  had  been  adopted  one  thousand  lives  would 
have  been  saved  in  the  brief  time  the  epidemics  have 
been  raging. 

Powers  the  Sculptor. 

Hiram  Powers  was  assaulted  recently  in  Florence,  by  a 
young  American  painter,  who,  while  deranged,  attacked 
him  with  a  knife,  first  infficting  a  blow  on  his  face  with 
his  fist.  Mr.  Powerf,  however,  succeeded  in  disarming 
him,  aud  was  not  seriously  injured. 

An  Escaped  Prisoner. 

M.  Furgiu-Fayolle,  the  political  prisoner  who  lately 
escaped  from  a  hospital,  has  safely  got  out  of  France,  and 
has  written  a  letter  to  thank  the  governor  of  the  prison 
for  his  kindness,  and  to  assure  him  that  no  officer  of  the 
prison  or  hospital  is  to  blame  for  his  escape. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  been  reading  the  trial  of 
"  Bardell  vs  Pickwick,"  for  the  first  time  to  a  London 
audience.  St.  Martin's  Hall  was  crowded  In  every  cor- 
ner. Lord  Campbell  and  many  of  the  leading  barristers 
were  among  the  audience. 

The  Governor  of  Jeddah. 

The  Independence  Beige  states  now  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  arrest  of  Namik  Pacha,  the  governor  of  Jed- 
dah, his  forcible  embarkation  in  the  Caradoc.  and  his 
being  brought  to  trial,  arc  circumstances  ascertained  to 

be  utterly  false. 

A  French  Stratagem. 

Count  Mootalemberfs  much  spoken  of  pamphlet  has 
lately  been  fold  at  Paris  with  the  title  printed  reversed, 
*'  Edni'L  Rus  TabedNu,  par  Ed  Trebmelatnom."  IVlacsea 
of  the  pamphlet  were  disposed  of  before  the  police  got 
aware  of  the  trick. 

The  Order  of  St.  Bernard. 

Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  being  in  the  priesthood,  U 
now  devoting  all  his  time,  strength,  and  energies  to  the 
task  of  reestabhshing  the  Order  of  St.  Beraard  in 
France. 

Lamartine. 

The  poet's  house,  that  well-beloved  Milly,  is  not.  It  ap- 
pears, to  be  placed  under  the  hammer,  and  yet  its  master 
comes  to  England  a  voluntary  exile. 


<  ■^•^   » 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Tub  Afternoon  of  Unmarried  Lifz.    New  York:  Rudd 

&  Carleton.     12mo.     pp.  343.     Ib59. 

This  work,  which  treats  of  topics  interesting  to  all  the 
single  sisterhood,  and  indeed  to  humanity  generally,  has 
met  with  a  deserved  success  iu  London,  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  aud  suggestive  works  of  the  day  The  Amer- 
iain  publishers  pre.vent  it  in  beautiful  lorm.  For  sale  by 
Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

Theological  Views,  comprising  the  substance  of  teach- 
ings  during   a  ministry  of   thirty-four  years  in  New 
Orleans.     Jty  Theodore  Claim*.     Boston:  Abel  Tomp- 
kins, 38  and  40  Coruhill.     1  vol.     pp.  340. 
Rev.  Mr.  Clapp  has  given  us  herein  a  most  excellent 
and  profitable  work,  liberal,  bold,  clear  in  diction  and 
fult  of  admirable  doctrine.     The  author  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  ministers  ever  settled  in  the  Crescent 
City,  where  he  earned  a  lasting  and  enviable  fame,  as  a 
great  philanthropist,  a  true  Christian,  and  a  ripe  scholar. 
We  heartily  recuuunend  this  book  to  the  reading  public. 

The  Umversalist  Quarterlt  a>d  General  Rkview. 
Boston:  A.  Tompkins. 

The  January  number  of  this  long  established  review  iti 
filled  with  excellent  articles,  and  well  sustains  the  lepu- 
tatiou  ol  the  publication. 

The  Scouring  of  the  White  Mouse:  or,  The  long  Vaca~ 
tiun  Hnrt'ble  of  a  Lomion  Citrk.  Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     12mo.     pp.  324.     1859. 

When  we  say  that  this  clever  sketch  of  English  life, 
seen  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is  by  the  author  of 
"  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  we  feel  that  we  have  done 
enough  to  set  all  our  reader*i  agog  to  peruse  it.  It  is  the 
most  readable  book  that  has  fallen  iutu  our  hands  since 
the  publication  of  Lord  Duireiins  yacht  voyage. 

BiouRAriuEs  OF  Distinguished  Scientific  Men.  By 
FRANfjois  Arago  Boston:  licknor  &  Fields.  12mo. 
pp.  444.     1859. 

This  volume  consists  of  Arago's  autobiography,  and  of 
biogiaphiefe  of  Bailly.  the  famous  mayor  of  Paris  during 
the  stormy  days  of  the  French  revolution,  and  known  as 
such  only  by  most  readers,  llerscbel.  Laplace  and  Fou- 
rier. The^e  art-  all  brilliant  essays,  and  have  been  faith- 
fully and  grarefully  "dDiieiiito  Euglif  h  "  by  those  "'emi- 
nent hands,"  Admiral  Smyth.  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  and 
Robert  Grant.  Esq.  The  publisheis  unuouucc  a  second 
series  in  press. 
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IStJitorial  iBelangc. 

'  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
marriages  for  the  past  eight  years  in  Boston. 
The  number  last  year  was  2318,  a  thousand  less 

than  in  1854. A   new  kind   of  inflammable 

material,  called  "illuminating  clay,"  has  been 
discovered  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  it  giving  seven  cubic  feet  of 
gas  to  the  pound,  while  coal  gives  only  three  and 
a  half  foot.  It  is  the  color  of  clay,  and  will  burn 
like  wax  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a  match  or 

candle. A  swaggering  Hollander  drank  three 

pints  of  gin  in  a  New  York  grocery,  and  was 
then    carried    home,  where    he   died    in   a  few 

hours. The  Baltimore  Clipper  says  that  a  few 

evenings  since,  a  police  officer  of  that  city  saw 
two  boys  carrying  a  heavy  trunk,  and  that  on 
seeing  him  they  dropped  it  and  rAn  away.  Sup- 
posing it  to  contain  stolen  property,  he  shoul- 
dered it  and  lugged  it  to  the  police  office.  The 
mysterious  box  was  then  opened,  and  found  to 
contain  the  corpse  of  a  large  dog. The  mahog- 
any press  on  which  General  Green,  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  printed  his  despatches,  has  been 
lately  exhumed  from  a  cellar  in  Pendleton, 
South  Carolina. The  Bee  says  that  Rer.  The- 
odore Parker's  Society  has  not  disbanded,  but 
will  probably  give  up  the  use  of  the  Music  Hall 

during  their  pastor's  temporary  absence. A 

breach  of  promise  case  is  now  on  trial  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  in  which  the  plaintiff.  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Hoyt,  alleges  that  $5000  will  not  more  than 
euro  the  fracture  her  heart  has  sustained  by  not 
marrying  the  defendant,  one  Peter  ^Porris. 
Peter  replies  that  he  never  promised  to  marry  the 
fair  Mary,  and  if  he  did,  is  justified  in  not  fulfill- 
ing   his     promise,    because     Mary    gets    very 

drunk. According  to  a  published  statement, 

the  number  of  arrests  by  the  police  in  New  York, 
for  the  year  recently  ended,  is  60,865 — about  one 
every  eight  minutes. The  prisoners  in  Taun- 
ton jail  almost  escaped  lately.  With  a  jack- 
knife  and  a  small  saw  they  had  cut  into  the  bars, 
but  the  keeper  soon  detected  and  stopped  their 

efforts. It  turns  out  that  the  person  claiming 

to  be  a  relative  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and 
calling  himself  Edwin  James  Dickens,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  in  New  York  a  few  months  ago, 
was  not  of  kith  or  kin  to  the  great  English 
novelist. 

' <  •■  ^  > 

A  PLEASANT  Specific. — Many  persons  will 
suffer  rather  than  take  nauseous  medicines,  nor 
do  we  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  but  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  a  cough,  or  irritation  of  the 
bronchi^  tubes,  or  realize  any  of  the  usual  con- 
sumptive tendencies  so  liable  in  the  American 
climate,  need  not  fear  to  use  that  remarkable 
and  long  tried  specific,  Dr.  Wistar's  Balsam  of 
Wild  Cherry,  a  remedy  as  agreeable  to  the  palate 
as  it  is  efficaciou5  in  removing  disease.  Having 
tested  this  article  years  since,  in  our  family,  we 
have  unhesitatingly  recommended  it  verbally, 
and  in  our  paper  frequently,  and  many  of  our 
subscribers  have  addressed  us  letters  upon  the 
subject.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
turn individual  answers  to  them,  but  when  we 
say  this  is  an  unsolicited  recommendation  of  the 
excellent  Balsam,  all  our  readers  will  understand 
that  we  mean  what  we  say.  It  is  a  remarkable  arid 
never-failing  remedy  for  consumptive  symptoms,  when 
talen  in  season.  The  great  success  of  this  pop- 
ular medicine  has  led  to  many  inoiiations  being 
thrown  before  the  public,  but  the  genuine  article 
may  be  known  by  its  always  having  "  I.  Butts" 
written  upon  the  wrapper,  which  covers  each 
package.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

• <  *■  ^  > 

Washington,  D.  C— A  friend  writes  us  that 
it  is  very  gay  at  the  national  seat  of  government 
this  winter,  the  city  being  thronged  with  beauti- 
ful ladies,  ambitious  politicians,  office-seekers, 
contractors,  pick-pockets,  etc.  The  hotels  are 
crowded  to  repletion. 

<  ^»»  > 

Rather  past. — Three  hundred  and  forty-six 
lives  were  lost  by  accidents  on  our  western  rivers 
during  the  year  just  ended.  We  find  the  loss  of 
property  set  down  at  $1,414,000.  Twenty-seven 
boats  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

4    ^mm.    » . 

EDncATiONAL.— Our  State  expended  last  year 

81,474,468  for  educational  purposes.     This  is  the 

true   policy — multiply  your  school-houses,   and 

prisons  and  alms-bouses  will  decrease  in  ratio. 

1  *•»  » . 

Railroad  to  the  Pacific— Let  it  be  built, 
at  any  cost ;   the  whole  nation  demands  it. 


If  your  flat-irons  are  rough,  rub  them  well  with 
fine  salt,  and  it  will  make  tliein  smooth. 

The  cost  of  each  letter  sent  to  San  Francisco 
by  the  overland  route,  is  sixty-five  dollars. 

The  physician  of  the  prison  at  Chicago  cures 
delirium  tremens  with  doses  of  ipecac. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  publi^hcg  a  list  of  over 
11,000  dclimiuent  tax-payers  in  that  ciiy. 

The  largest  number  of  whale  ships  in  the 
world  are  sent  out  by  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedford. 

The  French  theatre  in  New  York  will  be 
opened  under  the  new  auspices  and  with  a  new 
company  on  the  1 1th  of  February. 

The  superintendent  of  the  public  printing 
states  that  the  printing  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Report  will  cost  over  one  million  of  dollars  ! 

The  Florida  legislature  has  repealed  the  law 
providing  for  the  incarceration  of  free  negro 
sailors  while  their  vessels  arc  in  port. 

The  latest  use  made  of  the  telegraph  was  to 
carry  on  a  courtship.  A  match  was  thus  made, 
a  few  days  ago,  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

A  man  named  Whaley,  confined  in  the  jail  at 
Keansville,  N.  C,  for  shooting  one  of  the  patrol 
of  the  county,  hung  himself  with  his  suspenders 
on  the  30th  ult. 

Messrs.  Mignot  and  Rossiter  have  been  for 
some  time  past  engaged  in  painting  a  picture  of 
"  Lafayette  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  the  Wash- 
ington family  grouped  on  the  piazza." 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Hunter  has  sold  ten  acres  of 
land  in  Alexandria  county,  Virginia,  for  S85 
per  acre,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  he  purchased 
at  $25  per  acre. 

The  Cutting  patent  for  improvement  in  photo- 
graphy has  been  established  by  a  recent  decision 
in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

The  Humboldt  (Cal.)  Timesstates  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  nine  thousand  snipes  killed  at  four  shots 
by  a  citizen  of  Union,  "  the  air  was  full  of  falling 
birds  for  several  days." 

CoUey  Grattan,  formerly  British  consul  in  Bos- 
ton, has  written  a  work  on  America,  which 
is  said  to  be  quite  original,  entertaining  and 
spicy. 

A  Galveston  paper  says  the  camels  there  carry 
1400  and  1600  pounds  with  ease.  They  are  very 
tractable ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  a  lady, 
always  kisses  her  whenever  she  comes  near 
enough. 

In  a  fight  in  a  German  dance  house  in  New 
York,  Miss  Vent  threw  a  coffee  pot  at  Miss  Rid- 
dle, the  latter  retaliated  with  a  flat  iron,  where- 
upon Miss  Vent  ventilated  the  Riddle's  left  side 
with  a  carving  knife. 

The  London  bankers  state  that  there  would  be 
paid  in  London,  during  the  month  of  January, 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  for  interest  on  foreign 
loans.  In  fact  England  keeps  the  world  at  work 
earning  profits  on  her  capital. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Brown,  who  designed  the  bronze 
statue  of  Washington  in  Union  Square,  has  just 
finished  a  life-size  bust  of  General  Scott.  He 
will  pass  his  winter  in  Washington,  where  he  is 
engaged  on  a  bust  of  Mr.  Breckenridge. 

A  man  who  was  banished  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  1837  for  being  concerned  in  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  patriots,  has  returned  home  at 
the  age  of  64,  twenty  years  of  the  best  portion  of 
his  life  having  been  passed  in  exile. 

The  people  of  Grant  County,  Wisconsin,  have 
repudiated  their  taxes,  and  refuse  utterly  to  pay 
the  State  or  County  taxes  for  this  year,  "and 
may  be,  none  hereafter."  They  deem  the  legis- 
lature's appropriations  extravagant  and  useless. 

Colona  is  the  name  for  a  new  territory  that  is 
made,  or  to  be  made,  out  of  portions  of  several 
other  territories,  including  the  auriferous  regions 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  Spanish  appellation  of  Columbus. 

Two  scions  of  "  upper  tendom,"  in  Baltimore, 
one  aged  16  and  the  other  14,  ran  away  last  week 
and  committed  matrimony,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise and  indignation  of  their  respective  parents, 
who  talk  of  prosecuting  the  clergyman  who  sol- 
emnized the  precocious  union. 

A  man  named  Murray,  a  machinist  in  Cin- 
cinnati, was  returning  home  after  having  spent 
New  Year's  day  with  his  sister,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  five  men,  and  stripped  of  everything 
he  had  on  to  his  shirt.  The  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  escaped. 

In  a  speech  in  New  Yoik  the  other  evening. 
Rev.  Mr.  Scudder,  the  Hindostan  missionary 
said  that  the  home  of  American  Pantheists  was 
in  Boston.  Pantheism  is  the  belief  of  the  Hin- 
doo, and  he  could  point  to  the  original  Sanscrit 
stanzas  from  which  those  celebrated  ones,  enti- 
tled "Brahma,"  by  Emerson,  were  taken. 

Wisconsin  has  set  apart  the  avails  of  swamp 
land  as  a  fund  for  normal  instruction.  The  in- 
come of  this  fund  is  over  $18,000.  It  will  soon 
reach  $25,000,  and  is  to  he  expended  under  the 
direction  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  recently  of 
Connecticut,  and  now  Chancellor  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Universiiy. 

At  the  last  Spiritual  Conference  a  believer  in- 
formed the  audience  that  a  woman  in  New  York 
was  recently  putting  down  a  carpet,  and  having 
temporarily  left  her  hammer  and  tacks  on  the 
floor  near  the  hall,  behind  an  open  door,  she  soon 
after  discovered  that  the  spirits  had  driven  sev- 
eral tacks  into  the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  the  initial  letters  of  her  name. 


^anlrg  of  Solti. 

....  Love  is  an  admiration  wliich  never 
wearies. — Balzac. 

This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  a  man  to 
lie. —  Tennyson. 

....  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view. —  CaniijbiJl. 

....  The  pearl  is  the  image  of  purity,  but 
woman  is  purer  than  the  i)earl. —  Bourdon. 

Women  are  extreme  ;  they  are  better  or 
worse  than  men. — La  Brnyere. 

...  Surely  that  preaching  which  comes  from 
the  soul,  most  works  on  the  soul. — Fuller. 

....  We  derive  this  good  from  the  perfidy 
of  women — it  cures  jealousy.— La  Bruyere. 

....  While  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue 
in  thy  head. — Shak.ipeare. 

....  A  court  without  ladies  is  a  vcar  without 
spring,  a  spring  without   flowers. — l-^ancis  I. 

Certain  books  are  remarkable  for  the 
ability  they  display;  others  for  what  they  im- 
ply.— Boree. 

....  Men  are  never  so  likely  to  discuss  a 
question  rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely. 

— Macaulay. 

....  There  are  no  two  things  so  different  as 
the  man  of  the  world  and  the  man  of  love. 
— Balzac. 

....  Our  wants  expand  with  our  means  of 
gratifying  them,  but  seldom  contract  as  those 
means  fail  us. — Bovee. 

There  is  do  knowledge  so  thorough  as 
that  which  is  gained  at  last,  after  years  of  baffled 
and  wondering  inquiry. — Colton. 

....  The  thing  which  an  active  mind  most 
needs,  is  a  purpose  and  a  direction  worthy  of  its 
activity. — Boree. 

....  One  always  receiving,  never  giving,  is 
like  the  stagnant  pool,  in  which  whatever  flows 
remains,  whatever  remains  corrupts. — James. 

....  Even  in  the  harem  where  they  are  cap- 
tives, women  busy  themselves  constantly  with 
that  beauty  which  alone  keeps  them  in  slavery. 
— Bourdon. 

....  Birds  have  often  seemed  to  me  like  the 
messengers  from  earth  to  heaven — charged  with 
the  homage  and  gratitude  of  nature,  and  gifted 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  created  voices  to  fulfil 
the  mission. — Buhrer. 

....  Praise  was  originally  a  pension  paid  by 
the  world,  but  the  moderns,  finding  the  trouble 
and  charge  too  great  in  collecting  it,  have  lately 
brought  out  the  fee  simple;  since  which  time 
the  right  of  presentation  is  wholly  to  ourselves. 
—Siviji. 


-«—•••—♦— 


Joftcr's  13utrget. 

The  man  who  was  in  ship-shape  must  have 
seemed  a  little  out  of  proportion. 

When  is  the  weather  most  like  a  crockery 
shop  '!     When  it  is  muggy  ! 

The  hen  never  jokes  when  she  lays  her  egg. 
She  is  always  in  her  nest  (in  earnest). 

Why  is  a  minister  like  a  locomotive  ?  We 
have  to  look  out  for  him  when  the  bell  rings. 

The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  proposes  to  get 
Cuba  by  swapping  New  England  for  her. 

The  lady  who  took  everybody's  eye,  must  have 
quite  a  lot  of  'em. 

Why  is  the  star-spangled  banner  like  the  At- 
lantic ocean  1  Because  it  will  never  cease  to 
wave. 

The  world  should  have  the  docket  called,  and 
sluggards  all  defaulted,  and  those  should  be  the 
"  upper  ten  "  whom  labor  had  exalted. 

The  lawyer  would  be  better  off,  his  conscience 
far  less  pliant,  who  owned  a  little  farm  in  fee, 
and  made  that  farm  his  client. 

The  Bath  Times  speaks  of  men  who  "wor- 
ship the  rising  sin."  True  enough,  prosperous 
sin  always  finds  worshippers. 

"  Katy,  have  you  laid  the  table-cloth  and 
plates,  yet  1"  "  An'  sure  I  have,  mem, — every- 
thing but  the  eggs;  an'  isn't  that  Biddy's  work, 
surely  r' 

An  ark  is  now  being  built  by  a  man  out  West, 
in  anticipation  of  the  next  flood — of  tears  shed 
by  his  wife  when  he  refuses  to  take  her  to  the 
opera.     Ho  thinks  he  can  weather  the  storm. 

No  doubt  there  is  room  enough  in  the  world 
for  men  and  women,  but  it  may  be  a  serious 
question  whether  the  latter  are  not  taking  up 
more  than  their  share  of  it  just  now. 

"Jim,  is  the  quality  of  the  soup  which  you 
get  at  these  free  lunches  in  proportion  to  its 
cheapness?"  "O,  no;  I  must  say  it  is  good — 
for  nothing." 

"  My  schoolmaster,"  says  Carlyle,  "was  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  and  of  the  human  mind  he  knew 
this  much,  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory 
which  might  be  reached  through  the  muscular 
integument  by  the  application  of  birchen  rods." 

"  I  say.  Sambo,  does  you  know  de  key  to  de 
prosperity  of  de  souf!"  "  Key  to  de  prosperity 
of  de  souf ;  big  words,  Juno  1  Guess  you  must 
ab  been  eating  massa's  dickshunary.  Golly,  I 
an't  lamed  nuff  to  answer  d.it."  "Well,  chile; 
'tis  the  dar-key." 

Some  one  was  telling  an  Irishman  that  some- 
body had  eaten  ten  saucers  of  ice  cream  ;  where- 
upon Pat  shook  his  head.  "  So,  you  don't 
believe  it!"  With  a  shrewd  nod  Pat  an- 
swered, "  I  belavc  in  the  ciame,  but  not  in  the 
saucers." 


BRILLIANT  STORIES! 

V,'e  have  now  on  hand  and  for  jale,  the  following  brif- 
llant  8toric.<:,  in  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
rirUy  iliultrated  with  large  original  engrayingp,  and  form- 
ing the  cheapest  books  in  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Everv  one  of  these  works  was  written  expressly  for  this 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  fof 
lief  nil/  crttis  each,  or  fix  copies,  poat  paid,  one  dollar. 

THE  CASTILIAH  BBIDE:  or,  The  SPiNisn  Cava- 
lier. A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.  This  is  really  a  moat 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  nntil  he  reaches  the  end. 
The  locality  is  Spain,  and  some  of  the  scenes  relate  to 
the  fearful  practices  and  cruelty  of  the  Inquisition, 
while  others  portray  the  reckless  lengths  to  which  an 
unscrupulous  and  avaricioQS  spirit  will  sometimes  go  to 
accompii.'fh  its  purposes. 

Written  for  U8  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  JK. 

THE  SMUGGLEB :  or.  The  Secrits  of  thb  Coast. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 
novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  Tivid  life, 
and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot.  W« 
have  just  issued  a  very  heavy  edition  of  this  story, 
knowing  that  it  will  sell  rapidly  everywhere. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

CAPTAIK  XELT;  or.  The  BnccAhEtR  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  anthor,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote.  Over  30,000  copies 
have  been  sold. 
Written  for  us  by T.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wasi>erino  Boue- 
MiAX.  This  is  one  of  the  fine.Ht  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  eTer  read— of  all  its  anthor  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tent/i  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION;  or,  The  Privateer  of  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  that  has  been  writt«n 
in  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  talc  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  & 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  n.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYE:  or,  The  Hunter  Spt  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  Interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation.  It  depicts  to  the  life  tome  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  Diholbtbi  Back- 
woodsman. This  is  a  vivid  and  startling  story  of  life 
in  the  Kast  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  interest; 
exhibiting  those  remarkable  adventures  and  incidents 
which  can  only  occur  to  a  roving  and  daring  character. 
Dingle  is  a  noble  specimen  of  our  brave,  hardy  and 
chivalric  frontier  men. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or.  The  Red  Cross 
AND  THE  Crescent.  This  famous  sea  story  is  written 
with  that  captivating  power  and  grace  for  which  its  au- 
thor is  celebrated,  interweaving  in  its  brilliant  and  dra- 
matic scenes  the  truth  of  history  and  the  charming 
detail  of  real  sea-life.  We  have  never  issued  a  story 
more  highly  praised. 

Written  for  us  by FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

RED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by V.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE ;  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J   H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Bovee's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  famous  Red 
Rover. 

AVritten  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P   ClIKEVER. 

PATTL  LAROON :  or.  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles. 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  Jiftefnth  edition,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  6c.'f.  It  is  original,  peculiar, 
vivid  in  every  page,  and  a  novel  which  the  author  has 
himself  declared  his  favorite. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or.  The  Russian  and  Circasslis. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU,  PiMi.ihtr. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Bostou,  Mass. 
in?"  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S   DAY. 

"  All  Valentines  are  not  foolish,"  says  Charles 
Lamb,  and  wo  are  sare  Charles  Lamb  himself 
would  have  approved  of  the  dainty  design  with 
which  the  free  fancy  and  hand  of  Billings  have 
enriched  this  page.  Drawn  specially  for  ns  was 
this  clever  sketch,  with  its  typical  Cupids,  the  one 
jovial,  the  other  sentimental,  with  its  illustrations 
of  love-making  in  every-day  and  in  refined  life. 
The  engraving  vrill  well  repay  study.  Look  at 
the  poor  "  foolish  fat  cook,"  who  reminds  us  of 
Stemo's,  contemplating  a  likeness  of  herself 
which  some  mischievous  errand-boy  has  sent  her. 
Look  at  those  other  busy  groups,  all  intent  on  the 
business  of  St.  Valentine's  day.  "  This  is  the 
day,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  "on  which  those 
charming  little  missives,  yclept  Valentines,  cross 
and  intercross  each  other  at  every  sti-eet  and  turn- 
ing. The  weary  and  all-for-spent  two-penny 
postman  sinks  beneath  a  load  of  delicate  embar- 
rassments not  his  own.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
to  what  an  extent  this  ephemeral  courtship  is 
carried  on  int  his  loving  town,  to  the  great  enrich- 
ment of  porters,  and  detriment  of  knockers  and 
bell-wires.    In  these  little  visual  interpretations, 


no  emblem  is  so  common  as  the  heart — that  little 
three-cornered  exponent  of  all  our  hopes  and 
fears — the  bestnck  and  bleeding  heart;  it  is 
twisted  and  tortured  into  more  allegories  than  an 
opera-hat.  *  *  Not  many  sounds  in  life,  and 
I  include  all  urban  and  rural  sounds,  exceed  in 
interest  a  knock  at  this  door.  It  gives  a  very  echo 
to  the  throne  where  hope  is  seated.  But  its  is- 
sues seldom  answer  to  the  oracle  withiu.  It  is 
so  seldom  just  the  person  we  wanted  to  see 
comes.  But  of  all  the  clamorous  visitations,  the 
welcomest  in  expectation  is  the  sound  thiit  ushers 
in,  or  seems  to  usher  in,  a  Valentine.  As  the 
raven  himself  was  hoarse  that  announced  the 
fatal  entrance  of  Duncan,  so  the  knock  of  the 
postman  on  this  day  is  light,  airy,  confident,  and 
befitting  one  that  bringeth  good  tidings."  A 
blessing  on  St.  Valentine,  the  patron  of  a  day 
fraught  with  so  many  hoart-flntterings  and  heart- 
enjoyments  1  By  some  ecclesiastical  writers, 
St.  Valentine  is  called  a  bishop,  but,  according 
to  others,  ho  was  only  a  presbyter,  the  latter  ver- 
sion being  the  most  correct,  we  believe.  The 
legend  runs,  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  II.,  and 


was  early  canonized.  History  speaks  of  St. 
Valentine  as  a  good,  pious  man,  distinguished  so 
particularly  for  his  love  and  charity,  that  the  cus- 
tom of  choosing  Valentines,  or  especial  loving 
friends,  on  his  day,  February  14,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  thence  originated.  As  to  the  truth 
or  the  propriety  of  ascribing  the  origin  of  the 
custom  to  prove  that  fact,  we  cannot  decide,  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  notion  is  a  very  old  one. 
And  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  England  (from  which  we  borr 
row  it),  as  well  as  in  France,  where,  however,  it 
has  long  fallen  into  desuetude.  One  writer  ex- 
plains the  term  Valentine  to  mean,  "  the  first 
woman  seen  by  a  man,  or  man  seen  by  a  wo- 
man "  on  that  day;  but  where  that  idea  origin- 
ated is  not  known,  though  in  many  places  it  is  a 
general  one.  This  idea  is  illustrated  in  Scott's 
"Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  The  Irish  hold  to  the 
custom,  and  deem  peculiarly  happy  or  fortunate 
the  man  or  woman  whose  Valentino  has  red  hair. 
Herrick  mentions  the  notion  and  the  custom  : 

*'  Oft  have  I  heard  both  youths  and  maideDS  Bay, 
Birds  choose  their  mates,  and  couple  too,  this  day." 

In  our  "  green  and  salad  days  "  we  sent  and  re- 


ceived many  scores  of  Valentines,  and  we  recall, 
with  a  sigh  for  the  past,  feelings  then  antouched 
by  the  world's  rough  hand,  that  were  roused  by 
the  sight  of  a  pink  or  blue-edged  envelope  con- 
taining a  sheet  of  paper  ornamented  with  em- 
bossed Cupids,  hearts,  darts  and  all  proper  de- 
vices, bearing  perhaps  but  a  few  lines.  Great 
was  the  puzzling  to  discover  who  was  the  author 
of  the  precious  epistle,  and  happy  were  wo, 
indeed,  when  some  pet  Valentine  was  proved  to 
have  come  from  a  favorite  friend  or  companion. 
Walking  to  our  oflice,  and  noticing  the  many 
little  boys  and  girls,  furtively  dropping  some  ten- 
der missives  into  the  letterboxes,  it  carried  ns 
back  (and  not  so  very  far,  we  protest,)  to  days 
when  Valentines  were  events,  and  the  day  itself 
was  a  red-letter  one.  Do  wo  grow  really  wiser 
as  we  grow  older  ?  Are  the  prizes  of  manhood 
dearer  when  won,  than  the  light  triumphs  of 
youth  ?  Believe  it  who  will.  At  any  rate,  there 
are  many  thousands  in  this  country,  grown  men 
and  women,  us  well  as  youths  of  tender  age,  who 
keep  up  St.  Valentine's  day  with  spirit.  In  New 
York  the  most  costlj'  valentines  are  sent  as  pres- 
ents, some  of  them  costing  hundreds  of  dollars. 


ST.  v.y:j;NTiNE  s  day. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


—  OR, — 

THE  FALSE  HEIR. 

A  Story  or  the  Frrncb  nn<I  Indian  ^Var. 

BT    ilnS.    CAROLINE    ORMB. 

[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  XIX.— [continued.] 

The  damp  and  chill  easterly  wind  which  had 
been  blowing  for  the  last  half  hour,  made  tlic 
blazing  logs  in  the  ample  fireplace  of  the  bar- 
room no  unwelcome  sight.  Half  a  dozen  trav- 
ellers, rough  men  for  the  most  part,  judging  by 
their  appearance,  were  in  the  room  when  they 
entered.  One  of  them  Anvers  observed  eyed 
him  rather  keenly,  who  after  speaking  a  few 
words  to  a  lad  seated  in  a  dark  corner,  whom  he 
had  not  noticed  till  his  attention  was  thus  at- 
tracted towards  him,  slipped  quietly  from  the 
room. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  door  of  an 
apartment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entry,  and 
exactly  in  range  of  the  place  where  Anvers  was 
seated,  was  opened  by  a  man  inside  who  looked 
out,  as  if  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  one. 
Though  the  door  remained  open  only  a  few 
seconds,  he  had  time  to  see  that  there  were  sev- 
eral persons  in  the  room,  and  that  one  of  them 
wore  the  dress  of  a  French  officer.  This  was  a 
discovery  which  startled  him  a  little,  though  he 
succeeded  in  preserving  his  usual  appearance  of 
composure. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  boy  I  saw  sitting  in 
that  dark  corner  of  the  room  when  I  first  came 
in  ?"  said  Gregg,  addressing  the  landlord. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  he's  about  somewhere,  I 
reckon,"  was  the  landlord's  answer. 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?" 

"  0,  a  harmless  sort  of  a  chap,  not  overbright 
as  I  should  judge." 

"  Don't  you  know  his  name  V 

"  I've  heard  him  called  Tony.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  has  any  other  name  or  not." 

"  If  I'm  not  much  mistaken,"  said  Gregg,  "  I 
have  seen  him  lurking  round  in  the  woods  in 
diflTerent  places." 

"  Like  enough,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  for  he's 
a  mere  vagabond,  and  as  often  finds  a  lodging  in 
the  woods  as  anywhere,  according  to  his  own 
account." 

"  He  may  be  underwitted  for  aught  I  know," 
said  Gregg,  "  but  if  he  is,  he  has  a  sharp,  keen 
look." 

"  It's  a  look  that  all  snch  vagabonds  have," 
said  the  landlord,  "  whether  they  have  common 
sense  or  not." 

While  listening  to  what  was  said,  Anvers  at 
the  same  time  had  opportunity  to  bestow  some 
attention  on  those  seated  near,  particularly 
Gregg,  his  travelling  companion  for  the  last  few 
miles.  He  had  from  the  first  strongly  suspected 
that  the  coarse,  grizzled  hair,  which  in  tangled 
masses  hung  down  his  neck  and  round  his  face, 
was  worn  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  and  a  stray 
lock  of  that  lank,  oily  quality,  which  delights  to 
lie  in  thin  flakes  on  the  damp,  sallow  forehead, 
showed  that  in  the  first  of  these  conjectures  he  at 
least  was  not  mistaken. 

In  about  an  hour  supper  was  announced. 
During  that  time  there  had  been  several  fresh  ar- 
rivals, and  all  who  wished  to  partake  of  the  meal 
passed  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  on  a 
largo  round  table  were  venison  and  plenty  of 
wild  fowl  and  other  raeau,  prepared  in  various 
way.«,  the  appearance  of  which  promised  to  make 
good  the  assertion  of  Gregg,  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  fare,  compared  with  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

Though  nothing  better  than  wooden  trenchers 
were  usually  found  in  so  obscure  a  place,  the 
plates  were  of  a  kind  of  counterfeit  China, 
known  by  the  name  of  queen's  ware,  while  a  large 
p'.tcher  filled  with  ale,  and  a  number  of  drink'n'' 
cups  were  of  pewter,  polished  so  brightly  as  to 
look  like  silver. 

As  soon  as  all  were  well  seated  at  the  table, 
Gregg  filled  several  of  the  cups  with  ale,  one  of 
which  he  passed  to  Anvers.  Then  reserving  one 
for  himself,  he  distributed  the  others  among  those 
who  sat  nearest  him. 

As  Anvers  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  one 
handed  to  him  to  his  lips,  the  man  whom  he  had 
noticed  as  regarding  him  so  keenly  at  the  lime 
of  his  arrival,  and  who  now  sat  opposite  to  him, 


gave  him  a  significant  look,  which  unfortunately 
he  did  not  observe. 

"  What  say  you.  Lieutenant  Anrcrs,"  said 
Gregg,  "  did  I  recommend  the  ale  too  highly  ?" 

"  No,  it  merits  all  the  pride  you  bestowed  on 
it,"  replied  Anvers,  setting  down  the  empty  cup. 

"  Allow  me  to  help  you  to  some  more  then." 

As  he  passed  the  cup  to  Gregg,  the  boy  who 
has  been  referred  to  entered  the  room,  and 
gliding  up  behind  the  man  who  by  a  look  had 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  warn  Anvers  against 
drinking  the  ale,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Well,  Tony,  what  now  ?"  said  the  man. 

"  Somebody  wants  you." 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  V 

"  He's  a  gentleman  I  reckon." 

"  Well,  the  gentleman  can  wait  I  suppose  till 
I've  finished  my  supper,"  was  the  answer,  given 
with  assumed  carelessness. 

His  attention  was  thus  diverted  from  Gregg, 
whose  movements  he  had,  without  appearing  to 
do  so,  been  sedulously  watching,  or  he  would 
have  seen  that  with  a  sleight  of  hand  which 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  juggler  in  the 
performance  of  his  tricks,  previous  to  filling  the 
cup  which  Anvers  had  handed  him,  emptied  into 
it  something  from  a  paper. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  man  Tony  had  called 
rose  from  the  table  and  left  the  room.  Ho  found 
the  boy  waiting  for  him  just  outside  the  door, 

"  The  man  that  wants  to  see  you  is  in  the  bar- 
room," said  he. 

"  Well,  keep  round  somewhere  within  call.  I 
may  have  need  of  you  by-and-by," 

He  found  only  one  person  in  the  bar- room,  and 
he  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

"  I  understand  you  wish  to  see  me,"  said  he, 
entering  and  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

"  If  you  are  the  man  I  heard  some  one  call 
Finchley,  I  do." 

"  That  is  my  name." 

"  And  mine  is  Chaffer.  You've  heard  Sybil 
Finchley  speak  of  Joe  Chaffer  V 

"I  have." 

"  Well,  I  got  word  from  her  this  morning  that 
she  wished  me  to  go  over  to  Fort  Beausejour 
quick  as  I  could,  and  see  if  Lieutenant  Anvers 
was  there." 

"  And  if  yon  found  him  there,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  was  to  tell  him  that  he  must  get  leave  to 
start  for  the  Danbridge  Plantation  without  delay, 
or  more  than  one  might  have  reason  to  repent  it." 

"  You  didn't  find  him." 

"  He  had  been  gone  about  fifteen  minutes  when 
I  arrived,  and  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Why  so  V 

"  You  see  that  I  knew  something  out  of  the 
common  way  had  happened  the  minute  I  was 
fairly  in  sight  of  the  fort.  Quite  a  number, 
mostly  officers,  were  gathered  together,  and  were 
talking  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  they  were 
much  excited.  When  I  arrived  near  enough,  I 
found  they  were  examining  the  outside  of  a  let- 
ter that  some  one  had  found  close  to  the  stable 
door,  which  was  directed  to  a  well  known  French 
officer  under  General  Montcalm.  It  was  the 
hand-writing  of  Anvers  they  all  said,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  by  some  means  he  dropped  it 
when  he  went  to  the  stable  for  his  horse." 

"  Was  the  letter  sealed  V 

"  Yes,  but  they  weren't  long  in  deciding  to 
break  it  open." 

"  And  was  the  writing  inside  his  V 

"  Yes,  and  with  his  name  signed  to  it.  I  didn't 
hear  it  read,  but  I  found  out  that  something  was 
said  in  it  which  showed  he  had  already  sent  a 
letter  to  the  same  French  officer,  informing  him, 
as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  of  the  intentions  of 
Colonel  Monckton,  and  offering  to  join  the 
French  if  they  would  guarantee  him  a  captain's 
commission.  The  letter  which  he  lost,  as  it 
seemed  by  some  allusion  made  in  it,  was  to  have 
been  given  to  some  one  who  was  to  meet  him  at 
a  certain  place,  and  had  hitherto  taken  charge  of 
such  written  messages  as  had  passed  between 
Anvers  and  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

"By  this  time  they  are  in  pursuit  of  him  V 

"  Yes,  they  were  making  the  necessary  prepar- 
ations when  I  left  the  fort." 

"  If  it  could  be  found  where  he  is,  should  you 
be  disposed  to  assist  him  to  escape  V 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  'Twould  be  a  dan- 
gerous business." 

"  If  he's  taken  'twill  go  hard  with  him." 

"  Yes,  he'll  be  shot  for  a  dead  certainty." 

"  He  mustn't  be  taken." 

"  He's  guilty,  that's  jilain,  for  he's  told  the 
story  himself  in  black  and  white.  Tliough  like 
some  others  I  could  name,  I've  not  always  done 
as  I  ought  to,  I'm  no  friend  to  traitors." 


"  Anvers  is  no  traitor,  and  'twill  turn  out  so  if 
the  truth  can  bo  known.  Cunning  people  are 
busy  who  wish  him  out  of  the  way,  and  this  will 
prove  to  be  their  work,  though  I  am  afraid  the 
proof  will  come  too  late  to  save  him.  Sybil  has 
been  working  diligently  for  him,  but  things  have 
gone  slow.  Are  you  going  to  stop  here  to-night  ?" 

"  If  it  continues  to  rain  as  it  does  now  I  shall. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  rain  I  shouldn't  have 
called.  I  meant  to  go  as  far  as  Turnbolt's,  where 
your  sister,  in  the  message  she  sent  me,  thought 
I  should  find  you." 

"  That's  where  I  intended  to  go,  and  should  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  a  hint  from  the  boy  Tony,  who 
by  some  means  seems  to  know  everything  that's 
going  on,  let  it  be  where  'twill." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ANVERS    RETURNS    TO    THE    FORT    A    PRISONER. 

Soon  after  rising  from  the  table,  Anvers  re- 
quested of  the  landlord  to  be  shown  to  the  place 
where  he  should  lodge,  adding  that  his  ride  in 
the  cold,  damp  wind  caused  him  already  to  feel 
the  need  of  sleep. 

"  You  will  choose  to  have  a  room  by  yourself, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  host. 

"  Yes,  I  should  prefer  it." 

"  Follow  me  then." 

The  room  to  which  the  landlord  conducted 
him  was  at  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  near 
the  shed  used  for  the  stabling  of  the  horses. 

"  I  wish  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning — 
by  daybreak  if  I  can,"  said  Anvers. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  call  if  you  don't  wake  V 

"I'll  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will." 

"  Well,  a  good  night  and  sound  sleep  to  you," 
and  placing  the  candle  on  a  large  chest,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  chair  and  table,  he 
withdrew,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Had  Anvers  listened,  he  might  have  heard  the 
sliding  of  a  bolt  outside.  Scarce  a  minute  had 
passed  after  his  head  had  touched  the  pillow,  be- 
fore he  was  in  a  deep  sleep.  It  was  near  mid- 
night when  Finchley  made  an  attempt  to  rouse 
him  by  tapping  against  the  window. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  said  he  to  Tony,  whom  he 
had  taken  with  him.  "  The  cursed  drugs  that 
fellow  put  into  his  drink  will  keep  him  sound  till 
to-morrow  noon.  Tony,  you  must  climb  in  at 
the  window  and  see  if  you  can't  wake  him." 

"  I  reckon  it  'twonldn't  be  any  easy  matter  to 
get  in,"  replied  Tony,"  if  I  hadn't  slipped  into 
tho  room  and  unfastened  it,  when  I  found  out 
where  the  landlord  was  going  to  put  him." 

"Here,  let  me  help  you,"  said  Finchley,  after 
he  had  raised  the  sash,  but  Tony,  before  the 
words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth,  had  vaulted 
over  the  window-sill,  and  stood  by  tho  side  of 
the  bed.  Finchley  held  a  dark  lantern,  so  as  to 
throw  its  light  upon  Anvers.  The  eflForts  of 
Tony  to  wake  him,  in  which  he  was  by  no  means 
sparing,  proved  to  be  utterly  useless.  The  rough 
and  vigorous  shakings  bestowed  on  him,  did 
nothing  more  towards  rousing  him,  than  to  pro- 
duce a  few  inarticulate  murmurings, 

"  There,  I'll  give  him  one  more  shake,"  said 
Tony,  "  and  if  that  don't  wake  him,  I'll  give  up 
beat." 

"  I  don't  know  but  that  'twill  prove  to  be  his 
last  nap,"  said  Finchley. 

At  that  moment  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  was 
heard.  Tony  sprang  from  the  window,  and 
Finchley  quickly  let  down  the  sash.  Then  steal- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  house,  they  crouched 
behind  a  pile  of  wood  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
horsemen.  Very  soon  they  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  inn. 

"  As  I  expected,"  whispered  Finchley,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  he  heard  one  of  tho 
new  comers  inquire  for  Lieutenant  Anvers. 

"  It's  the  officers,"  said  Tony. 

"  Yes,  and  I  would  'ave  saved  him  with  your 
and  ChafiTer's  assistance,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  Gregg ;  but  it's  too  late  now." 

There  were  still  a  number  in  the  bar-room, 
among  whom  was  Gregg,  who  had  not  yet 
thought  of  retiring  to  rest. 

"  Your  drugs  were  too  strong,  Gregg,"  the 
landlord  found  opportunity  to  whisper. 

"  Well,  I'd  no  thought  they'd  be  after  him  so 
soon,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  only  gave  hi-n  what  I 
thought  would  keep  him  quiet  a  few  hours  after 
sunrise.  But  never  mind,  all  there'll  be  to  do  is 
to  give  'em  to  understand  that  his  head  wasn't 
as  strong  as  his  appetite  for  strong  drink." 

Twelve  hours  later,  Anvers  had  returned  to 
Fort  Beausejour,  accused  of  a  crime  the  punish- 
ment of  which  he  knew  was  death. 


Myra  Pemberton  had  not  heard  a  word  fVom 
Anvers  after  he  left  the  plantation.  This  caused 
her  much  uneasiness^  for  though  she  did  not  ex- 
pect that  he  would  write  to  her,  she  knew  that 
he  had  promised  a  letter  to  Mr.  Danbridge. 
There  was  scarce  a  day  that  she  did  not  visit  the 
summit  of  the  steep  hill  which  overlooked  the 
river,  generally  taking  Minda  with  her. 

The  two  had  one  day  gone  out  for  their  usual 
exc'jrsion,  but  finding  the  heat  more  oppressive 
than  they  had  anticipated,  instead  of  ascending 
the  hill  they  sheltered  themselves  in  the  shadow 
of  the  overhanging  rock,  where  finding  some  fine 
mosses,  they  busied  themselves  in  gathering 
them. 

Time  slipped  away  imperceptibly,  and  they 
did  not  notice  that  masses  of  black,  wild-looking 
clouds  were  surging  up  from  the  west  till  warned 
by  the  hoarse  voice  of  distant  thunder.  Almost 
the  same  instant  the  wind  began  to  blow  furi- 
ously. Gust  after  gust  swept  down  the  river, 
lashing  it  into  loam,  and  at  the  same  time  sway- 
ing the  saplings  which  grew  between  them  and 
the  shore,  so  that  their  tops  almost  touched  the 
ground.  The  clouds  rose  rapidly  towards  the 
zenith,  darkening  the  sun.  So  heavy  was  the 
gloom,  it  seemed  as  if  night  had  already  set  in. 

"  Let  us  go  home — let  us  go  home,"  said  the 
frightened  Minda. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  reach  home  against 
this  wind  were  we  to  attempt  it,"  was  Myra's 
reply. 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  a  crash  of  thunder, 
and  the  rain  began  to  descend. 

"  We  must  go  into  the  cave,"  said  Minda. 
They  were  crouching  close  to  the  ground  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  wind,  and  as  they  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  cave, 
Myra  caught  sight  of  some  dark  object  on  the 
river,  which  was  white  with  the  boiling  foam. 
The  wind  had  lulled  a  little,  and  thrusting  aside 
the  branches  of  the  small,  low  trees,  through  the 
opening  thus  made,  she  saw  it  was  a  boat.  Judg- 
ing from  the  size  it  was  the  same  in  which  Well- 
ford  Atherly  was  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
river. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  boat,  but  with  tho 
foaming  waves  dashing  around  him,  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  who  it  was,  though  Myra  sup- 
posed it  to  bo  Atherly.  Her  old  dislike  of  him 
had  of  late  been  accompanied  with  a  vague  fear, 
not  the  less  unpleasant  from  her  being  unable  to 
ascribe  it  to  any  particular  cause. 

A  few  more  strokes  of  the  oar  and  tho  boat 
would  reach  the  shore.  The  cave  which  at  first 
was  thought  of  as  a  place  of  shelter  from  the 
storm,  was  now  engerly  sought  as  a  hiding-place. 
Minda,  as  was  natural,  shared  the  dislike  and 
fear  entertained  by  Myra  for  Atherly. 

Though  the  entrance  was  low,  when  once 
within  it  was  more  than  sufficiently  high  to  en- 
able them  to  stand  upright.  Heavy  footsteps, 
plainly  distinguishable  amid  the  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest, soon  drew  near. 

"  It  is  Luke  Jemmison,"  whispered  Minda, 
venturing  to  look  out,  "  and  he's  coming  right 
straight  to  the  cave." 

They  hastened  to  grope  their  way  further  into 
the  interior  of  the  cave,  where  trembling  with 
fear,  for  if  possible,  they  had  a  greater  dread  of 
him  than  of  Atherly,  they  crouched  close  to- 
gether upon  the  ground.  They  had  only  time 
for  this,  when  he  entered  and  seated  himself  on 
a  rock  partly  imbedded  in  the  soil,  just  inside  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Producing  a  tinder  box  ho 
struck  fire,  and  lighting  a  pipe  beguiled  the  time 
by  smoking. 

He  finished  his  pipe,  and  the  shower  had  nearly 
subsided,  yet  he  showed  no  sicns  of  quitting  his 
station.  The  sun  soon  broke  forth,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the  joyful  singing 
of  birds.  The  water-fowl  which  had  been  whirl- 
ing and  darting  in  confusion  during  the  tempest, 
uttering  their  wild,  harsh  screams,  were  now 
calmly  and  silently  whirling  their  circles  high  in 
the  air,  or  skimming  along  dose  to  the  surface  of 
the  river.    Jemmison  began  to  grow  impatient. 

"  Why  in  the  fiend's  name  that  ho  serves,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "  doesn't  he  come  ?" 

On  the  instant,  as  if  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, there  came  from  a  distance  a  shrill,  pro- 
longed whistle,  which  he  responded  to  in  like 
manner.  Then  with  a  laugh  of  that  doubtful 
kind,  which  made  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  it  proceeded  from  satisfaction,  or  was 
only  an  effort  to  stifle  some  painful  recollection, 
ho  whispered,  "  He's  coming  at  last." 

Nearly  five  minutes  elapsed  before  the  person 
expected  arrived.  Jemmison  had  left  his  seat 
and  was  standing  outside  of  the  cave. 
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"How  arc  you,  Luke  ?  I  expected  to  find 
Atlierly  here  instead  of  you,"  said  a  voice,  which 
Myra  and  her  attendant  knew  to  be  Braxou's. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  sooner  1  I've  been 
here  this  half  hour,"  said  Jemmison. 

"  The  shower  detained  me.  You  got  caught 
in  it  I  see,  by  the  looka  of  your  clothes." 

"Yes,  I  was  crossing  the  river,  and  wlicn  the 
wind  first  struck,  it  fairly  lifted  the  boat  from  tlio 
water.  I  almost  gave  up  all  thought  of  ever 
setting  my  foot  on  the  land  again." 

"  That  would  have  been  unlucky  for  the  whole 
concern  as  well  as  yourself.  How  have  you 
prospered  !" 

"  All  has  gone  right.  The  youngster  has  been 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot." 

"At  what  time  V 

"  In  three  days.     It's  all  over  by  this  time." 

"  There's  no  certainty  as  to  that.  Much  may 
happen  within  three  days.  I  thought  militJiry  law 
was  more  prompt." 

"  The  execution  was  to  have  taken  place 
twenty-four  hours  after  sentence  was  passed  ;  but 
by  some  means  a  mean,  meddling  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Ellis  succeeded  in  getting  him  reprieved 
for  two  days." 

"I  don't  like  that.  A  reprieve  often  proves  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  pardon." 

"  It  would  be  b«tter  if  the  matter  had  been 
finished  and  done  with,  though  as  near  as  I  could 
find  out,  everything  this  Ellis  undertook  in  his 
favor  seemed  likely  to  turn  against  him.  That 
Atherly  has  a  long  head.  He  can  weave  a  plot 
without  getting  a  single  tangle  into  it." 

"  Where  is  Atherly^     He  ought  to  be  here." 

"  He  meant  to  come,  but  was  obliged  to  go  in 
a  different  direction  ;  so  he  told  me  the  signal 
agreed  on  between  you  and  him,  and  said  that 
would  fetch  you.  He  said  I  must  come,  for  you 
would  want  to  know  how  matters  stood." 

"  Will  he  be  back  to-night  1" 

"He  expects  to  be," 

"  Well,  he  is  to  satisfy  you  for  the  trouble 
you've  been  at,  I  suppose  you  know,  and  he  and 
I  can  settle  the  affair  between  ourselves." 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  Wont  j'ou  cross  the 
river  with  me  ?' 

"No,  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  carry  the 
news  to  Mr.  Danbridge  and  the  others.  I  should 
like  to  see  how  it  affects  them.  There's  a  moon 
to  night?" 

"  Yes,  it  rises  about  eleven,"  replied  Jem- 
mison. 

"  You  and  Atherly  better  come  over  about 
that  time,  or  an  hour  later  would  do  as  well,  and 
meet  me  hero.  This  reprieve  makes  me  uneasy. 
Likely  as  not  the  next  news  wc  hear  will  be  that 
he  is  pardoned.  At  any  rate  we  shall  do  well  to 
provide  ways  and  means  to  meet  such  an 
emergency." 

"  We  will  be  here  at  the  time  you  mention." 

Jemmison  stood  a  little  distance  from  the 
cave  and  watched  his  late  companion  as  ho 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  Mansion  House,  till 
ho  was  lost  to  sight  amid  the  intervening  fore.st 
trees.  During  the  foregoing  colloquy,  ho  and 
Braxon  supposing  there  was  no  danger  that  any 
person  was  within  car-shot,  had  spoken  so  loud 
much  of  what  they  said  could  be  heard  by  Myra 
Pemberton  and  Minda.  But  as  the  name  of  him 
whom  it  principally  concerned  was  not  men- 
tioned, it  did  not  even  occur  to  them  that  An- 
vers  was  the  person  referred  to,  who  had  been 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  a  crime  worthy  of 
death. 

They  supposed  that  Jemmison  as  well  as 
Braxon  had  gone,  and  having  waited  till  they 
imagined  there  had  been  time  for  him  to  reach 
the  boat,  they  had  already  approached  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  within  a  short  distance,  when  the 
sound  of  his  heavy  footsteps  caused  tlieni  to 
hurry  back  to  their  former  place  of  concealment. 
They  barely  had  time  to  do  so,  when  he  re  en- 
tered. The  horrible  thought  that  he  might  in- 
tend to  remain  there  for  the  night — for  they  had 
not  heard  what  he  said  to  Braxon  about  return- 
ing— presented  itself  to  their  minds.  Their  ter- 
ror increased,  when  again  producing  his  tinder- 
box,  he  struck  fire,  and  lit  a  small  lamp  instead 
of  his  pipe. 

As  the  light  streamed  along  the  cave  there  was 
a  nervous,  involuntary  movement  made  by  one 
of  the  prisoners.  The  noise  thus  made,  slight  as 
it  was,  did  not  escape  Jemmison's  ear,  for  hold- 
ing the  lamp  close  to  the  ground,  he  alternately 
passed  it  along  on  each  side  of  him  as  he  cau- 
tiously advanced.  lie  did  not  proceed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cave,  however,  and  the  feeble  light 
of  the  lamp  piercing  but  a  thort  distance  into 


the  profound  gloom,  they  escaped  his  eye,  though 
if  only  a  single  ray  had  fallen  on  the  white  gar- 
ments of  Myra,  he  must  unavoidably  have  seen 
her. 

Ketracing  his  steps  to  about  midway  of  the 
cave,  he  placed  the  lamp  on  the  ground,  and 
with  an  old  spade,  which  ho  probably  brought 
with  him  for  the  purpose,  he  commenced  digging 
in  the  sandy  soil.  The  sinister  aspect  of  the  per- 
son before  them,  his  employment,  the  sound  of 
his  grutf  voice,  uttering  in  low,  monotonous 
tones  what  might  have  passed  for  the  tune  of 
some  dismal  ballad,  the  flickering  light  which 
from  the  dampness  of  the  air,  seemed  every  mo- 
ment to  burn  dimmer  and  dimmer,  all  combined 
to  deepen  the  impression  of  terror  and  dread 
which  had  seized  them. 

"  For  what  purpose  could  ho  be  disturbing  the 
damp  earth  of  that  lonely  place?"  was  the  ques- 
tion which  Myra  asked  herself. 

The  grave,  the  bloody  corpse  of  some  mur- 
dered victim,  for  the  present  concealed  in  some 
dark  recess,  to  be  dragged  forth  from  its  unhal- 
lowed sepulture,  were  the  images  which  crowded 
to  her  im.igination.  Minda  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed an  audible  expression  of  her  terror, 
which,  if  possible,  was  even  greater  than  that  of 
her  young  mistress.  They  were  much  relieved, 
when  after  making  a  comparatively  slight  exca- 
vation, they  saw  him  lay  aside  his  spado,  and 
from  a  knapsack,  which  ihcy  had  not  before  ob- 
served, take  a  small  box. 

He  opened  it  and  slightly  examined  its  con- 
tents, muttering  as  he  did  so  :  "  After  all,  Ath- 
erly isn't  as  cunning  as  he  thinks  he  is,  or  he 
never  would  have  consented  to  give  me  these 
written  instructions  as  to  how  I  must  proceed  to 
entrap  the  young  officer,  and  much  more  sign  his 
name  to  it.  I  shall  have  him  and  Braxon  too 
under  my  thumb  as  long  as  these  remain  safe." 

Replacing  the  papers,  he  hastened  to  put  the 
box  in  the  cavity  he  had  made,  and  after  cover- 
ing it  with  the  earth,  to  obliterate  the  traces  of 
what  he  had  been  doing.  He  then,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Myra  Pemberton  and  Minda,  left  the  cave. 
Venturing  forward,  they  saw  him  enter  the  boat 
and  commence  rowing  for  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

"  Supposing  I  should  dig  up  the  box,  so  that 
you  can  sec  what  the  papers  are  about  ?"  said 
Minda. 

"  Not  now,"  was  Myra's  reply.  "  I  will  first 
speak  to  Mr.  Danbridge  about  it." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

SYBIL   i'lNCHLBY    BRINGS    BAD    NEWS. 

"  Too  late  !  too  late  !" 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  a  tall,  dark-com- 
plexioned woman,  who  in  a  hurried,  agitated 
manner  approached  Mr.  Danbridge  as  he  was 
slowly  riding  up  the  avenue  thatled  to  his  house. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
what  you  say  ?"  he  demanded,  imagining  her  to 
be  some  one  suffering  from  mental  aberration. 

"  You  don't  remember  me  ?" 

"No." 

"  You  have  seen  me  many  a  time  in  Old  Eng- 
land.    My  name  is  Sybil  Finchley." 

"  I  recollect  the  name." 

"  Well  you  maj'.  I  watched  by  the  bedside  of 
Grace  Danbridge,  your  young  and  lovely  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  your  fair  boy  many  a  long  day 
and  night  before  she  died." 

"  I  know  it.  I  was  grateful  to  you  then,  and 
have  often  thought  of  it  since.  But  what  did 
you  mean  by  saying  it  was  too  late  1" 

"  That  you  shall  know  by-and-by.  First  tell 
me  if  you  have  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  No.     It  is  bad  news,  I  suspect." 

"  Yes,  such  as  will  throw  a  shadow  over  all 
your  future  life." 

"What  is  it?"     Tell  me  at  once." 

"  It  has  reference  to  the  young  man  you  know 
as  Lieutenant  Anvers." 

"  He  has  met  the  soldier's  fate — death  on  the 
battle-field  ?" 

"No,  the  traitor's  doom.'" 

"  There  is  one  over  whom  this  will  cast  a 
darker  shadow  than  over  me.  But  it  cannot  be. 
The  open-hearted,  noble-minded  Anvers  could 
never  have  been  a  traitor." 

"  That  is  true.  He  was  the  victim  of  the 
foulest  conspiracy  which  it  ever  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  wicked,  evil-minded  men  to  contrive. 
Could  1  have  reached  here  a  few  days  sooner,  I 
might,  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  those  who 
could  tr.ice  and  lay  bare  the  dark  and  hidden 
windings  of  the  plot,  have  be:n  in  season  to  save 


his  life,  and  restore  to  you  a  son  worthy  to  bear 
your  name." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Not  an  hour  since 
I  saw  my  son,  who  was  alive  nnd  well." 

"  You  saw  him  you  call  your  son." 

"And  is  he  not  my  son  ?" 

"No.     Anvers  is,  or  rather  was  j'onr  son." 

"  What  she  says  is  true,"  said  he  who  had  so 
long  borne  the  name  of  Percy  Danbridge,  who, 
unperceived  by  either,  had  approached  near 
enough  to  hear  what  was  said  ;  "  Lieutenant  An- 
vers was  your  son — [  a  changeling." 

"And  an  impostor." 

"  No,  that  vile  name  doesn't  belong  to  me.  It 
is  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  fraud  was  made 
known  to  me,  when  I  would  have  revealed  it  to 
you  had  I  not  been  warned  by  one  wiser  than  I 
am,  that  the  disclosure  would  be  premature." 

"  It  was  I  that  prevented  him,"  said  Sybil, 
"for  I  wished  first  to  obtain  such  proof  as  would 
make  it  clear  that  Anvers  was  your  son.  They 
were  too  quick  and  too  crafty  forme.  They  have 
accomplished  their  purpose.  The  proof  is  ob- 
tained, but  too  late.  Did  you  ever  see  iJiat  be- 
fore ?"  said  she,  handing  him  a  coral  necklace 
with  a  plain  gold  clasp. 

"Hundreds  of  times.  It  was  ray  first  present 
to  my  son.  He  was  in  his  mother's  arms  when 
I  clasped  it  round  his  neck.  How  came  you  by 
it?" 

Suppressing  her  brother's  name,  she  briefly 
and  rapidly  recapitulated  the  incidents  of  the 
scene  enacted  in  the  deserted  hut,  and  those 
which  followed,  up  to  the  moment  wlien  she  left 
the  child  in  the  care  of  the  young  man  in  the 
stage-coach. 

"If  so  interested  in  the  child's  welfare,"  said 
Mr.  Danbridge,  when  she  had  finished  her  nar- 
rative, "why  didn't  you  divulge  the  affair  at 
once  ?" 

"  How  could  I,  when  the  only  person  in  the 
wide  world  with  whom  I  could  claim  kindred, 
and  who,  with  all  his  wrong  doing  was  dear  to 
me,  had  by  the  gold  offered  as  a  reward  been 
tempted  to  become  the  agent  in  the  base  affair? 
'Twas  well  that  he  did.  Had  some  other  one  been 
employed,  he  might  not,  like  him,  have  spared 
the  chdd's  life.  He  would  perhaps  have  fulfilled 
the  directions  given  him  to  the  letter.  I  did,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  intend  to  let  you  know,  but 
when  I  found  that  Mrs.  Cline  had  written  to 
you,  giving  you  an  account  of  some  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  child,  and  that 
you  took  no  notice  of  her  letter,  I  concluded  you 
considered  it  a  fabrication  unworthy  your  notice, 
and  would  look  on  whatever  I  might  tell  you  in 
the  same  light." 

"  I  never  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Cline." 

"  I  have  since  found  that  you  did  not.  The 
vessel  was  wrecked  by  which  she  sent  it." 

AVhile  this  conversation  was  passing  between 
Mr.  Danbridge  nnd  Sybil  Finchley,  Braxon  with 
the  intention,  as  ho  had  told  Jemmison,  of  car- 
rying the  news  concerning  Anvers  to  the  Man- 
sion House,  emerged  from  the  woods.  The  dis- 
tance was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  his  recog- 
nizing Sybil,  and  alarmed  at  seeing  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge apparently  in  conversation  with  her,  he 
retreated  a  little,  and  remained  hovering  just 
within  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

Myra  Pemberton  and  Minda,  when  they  left 
the  cave,  avoided  approaching  the  house  by  the 
more  direct  path,  lest,  should  he  chance  to  see 
them,  the  suspicion  of  Braxon  might  be  excited. 
The  more  circuitous  way  which  they  selected, 
screened  them  from  the  view  of  those  in  and 
near  the  house,  and  led  directly  to  that  part  of 
the  avenue  where  Mr.  Danbridge  and  the  two 
with  him  still  remained. 

At  sight  of  Myra,  Mr.  Danbridge  could  no 
longer  control  his  emotion.  It  caused  her 
thoughts  to  revert  to  Anvers.  He  might  be 
wounded — perhaps  dead. 

"  You  have  heard  bad  news,"  said  she. 

"  I  have.  Tell  her — I  cannot,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  Sybil. 

Before  she  had  time  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, some  one  bounded  over  an  adjoining 
hedge,  and  ran  to  the  place  where  they  stood. 

"  Tony,"  said  Sybil,  "  where  did  you  come  1" 

"  From  the  hut  t'other  side  of  the  river.  Bart 
is  there,  and  sent  mo.  He  said  you'd  want  to 
hear  the  news." 

She  attempted  to  draw  him  aside,  for  she  was 
afraid  that  he  was  going  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  execution  of  Anvers.  By  a  sudden  and 
dexterous  movement  he  eluded  her. 

"  That  gentleman,"  said  he,  designating  Mr. 
Danbridge,  "  and  this  young  lady  will  like  to 
hear  it  as  well  as  you,  1  reckon." 


"  We  should.  Keep  us  no  longer  in  suspense," 
cried  Myra,  with  white  and  quivering  lips. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  bad  news  I've  come  to  bring, 
so  the  lady  needn't  turn  so  white." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  what  it  is,  then  ?"  said 
Sybil. 

"  Lieutenant  Anvers  is  reprieved." 

"  Reprieved  !"  exclaimed  both  Sir.  Danbridge 
and  Sybil. 

"  Yes— that's  the  truth." 

"  How  came  it  about?"  said  Sybil. 

"  Why,  you  see  a  friend  of  his  didn't  believe 
he  was  guilty,  and  begged  so  hard  for  him  to  bo 
reprieved  long  enough  to  give  a  chance  to  look 
into  things,  that  they  who  had  the  management 
of  such  atfairs  concluded  they'd  put  off  the  exe- 
cution four  days  longer." 

"  Only  four  days  1"  exclaimed  Sybil. 

"  Wait  and  hear  me  through.  Well,  this 
friend  of  his  worked  night  and  day  for  him,  but 
somehow  everything  seemed  to  turn  against  him. 
At  last,  Anvers,  who'd  been  examining  the  letter 
the  pedler  brought  him  pretty  narrowly,  told  El- 
lis, the  friend  of  his  I  mentioned,  that  he  didn't 
think  the  writing  looked  so  much  like  Ensign 
Clayton's  as  he  thought  it  did  at  first.  When  he 
heard  thfjl,  Ellis  didn't  wait  a  single  minute,  but 
started  right  off  after  the  ensign,  for  you  see 
'twas  dark  then,  and  the  reprieve  would  be  out 
next  morning  at  sunrise." 

"And  did  ho  find  him?"  asked  Mr.  Dan- 
bridge. 

"  That's  what  he  did,"  replied  Tony,  warming 
with  his  subject,  and  getting  the  better  of  the 
slight  shyness  which  he  at  first  felt  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Danbridge  and  Myra,  when 
he  found  what  interested  and  eager  listeners  they 
were. 

"  And  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Danbridge. 

"He  brought  him  right  back  with  him,  and 
just  in  time  to  save  the  prisoner's  life.  In  ten 
minutes  more  they  would  'ave  been  too  late." 

"And  what  about  the  letter?  Did  Clayton 
write  it?" 

"No,  nor  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Ho 
had  never  been  sick,  nor  never  had  been  at  any 
such  place  as  the  letter  said  Anvers  must  go  to." 

"  That  satisfied  them,  I  should  think,"  said 
Sybil. 

"  Not  quite,  for  though  all  gave  up  that  the 
writing  inside  of  the  letter  was  very  different 
from  some  Ensign  Clayton  had  with  him,  a  let- 
ter which  was  directed  to  a  French  officer  with 
Anvers's  name  signed  to  it,  ho  owned  looked 
exactly  as  if  he  had  wrote  it  himself." 

"  And  will  they  dare  do  otherwise  than  let  him 
go  free,  now  that  one  of  the  letters  has  proved  to 
be  a  forgery  ?"  said  Sybil,  with  elevated  voice, 
and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  angry  excitement. 

"  I  don't  know  about  it  myself,  but  Bart  said 
he  would  be  dealt  fairly  by." 

Myra  Pemberton  had  meanwhile  stood  by  a 
silent  listener,  and  in  comparing  what  Tony  had 
told  them,  with  what  she  had  heard  pass  between 
Braxon  and  Jemmison  when  she  and  Minda 
were  secreted  in  the  cave,  she  felt  satisfied  that 
the  person  who  formed  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation was  Anvers.  If  so,  the  papers  con- 
tained in  the  box  which  the  pedler  concealed 
with  so  much  care,  judging  by  what  he  muttered 
to  himself  while  thus  engaged,  might  afford  the 
means  of  proving  the  innocence  of  Anvers,  and 
of  exposing  those,  who  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  purpose  to  her  unknown,  evidently 
wiohcd  him  to  be  out  of  the  way.  She  took  Mr. 
Danbridge  aside  and  related  to  him  the  adven- 
ture of  the  cave. 

"  Anvers  was  the  person  alluded  to,  without 
doubt,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  what  she  had  told 
him.  "The  papers  mu.'t  be  secured  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time.  I'll  go  for  them  myself." 

"Either  lor  Minda  must  go  with  you  and 
point  out  the  spot  where  the  box  is  buried,  or 
you  might  look  for  it  in  vain." 

"  I  will  take  Minda  with  me,  and  leave  you  to 
explain  to  Sybil  Finchley  the  reason  of  my  ab- 
rupt departure,  and  if  you  can,  prevail  on  her  to 
remain  here  til!  I  return." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WARNED   BV    CANDACE,  BRAXON    A.ND    HIS  TWO 
ACCOMPLICES    ESCAPE   BEING    ARRESTED. 

After  a  while  Braxon  ventured  to  mingle 
with  some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  plan- 
tation. Juba,  who  for  some  purpose  had  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Danbridge  to  the  nearest  hamlet,  had 
just  returned,  and  brought  with  him  the  report 
that  Lieutenant  Auvcrs  had  been  tried  and  c;;c- 
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cuted  for  some  crime,  the  natnre  of  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  fully  make  out.  The  fears  and 
misgivings  which  had  nearly  overwhelmed 
Braxon  at  the  sight  of  Sybil,  were  relieved  while 
he  simulated  the  appearance  of  mingled  grief 
and  indignation  at  what  he  termed  the  baseness 
and  turpitude  of  one  so  young  as  Anvers. 

"  It  may  possibly  be  a  false  report,"  said  he, 
anxious  to  elicit  someihing  which  would  8ub- 
Btantiate  what  Juba  had  beard. 

"  I  wish  it  was  false,"  said  Juba,  "  for  nobody 
can  eber  make  me  b'lcve  he  deserved  to  die  ;  but 
a  man  right  from  dere  said  dat  four  musket-balls 
struck  hira  right  in  de  heart." 

"  Enough  to  kill  almost  any  one  I  should 
think,"  said  Braxon,  while  for  a  moment  losing 
the  control  of  his  coun,tenance,  it  lighted  up  with 
a  glow  of  satisfaction. 

During  this  time,  Candace  Athcrly,  though 
with  an  anxious  and  throbbing  heart,  had  to  all 
appearance  been  very  calm  and  quiet  as  she 
moved  round  from  place  to  place.  She  had  man- 
aged to  hear  a  few  words  of  what  Tony  had 
said,  and  though  they  were  so  disjointed  that  she 
could  not  clearly  make  out  their  meaning-,  she 
was  satis6ed  in  her  own  mind  that  the  news  Juba 
had  brought  could  not  bo  depended  on.  When 
she  saw  Myra  Pemberton  go  into  the  house,  and 


and  taking  advantage  of  the  slight  noise  Myra 
made  in  leaving  the  room,  she  placed  herself  in 
an  easier  and  more  convenient  position  for  look- 
ing and  listening. 

When  Myra  returned,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Danbridge  were  with  her.  Mrs.  Danbridge,  who 
in  a  few  words  had  been  informed  of  what  took 
place,  and  of  her  husband's  going  thither,  had 
brought  with  her  a  large  bunch  of  keys.  The 
box  was  placed  on  a  table,  and  all  the  smaller 
keys  were  successively  applied  to  the  lock,  but 
none  would  fit  it. 

"  This  will  open  it,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  tak- 
ing a  strong,  short-bladed  knife  from  his  pocket. 

Unfolding  the  first  paper  which  presented  it- 
self, and  glancing  his  eyes  over  it,  he  saw  that  it 
contained  instritctions  relative  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  delivering  several  letters,  according 
to  the  snpcrscription  of  each.  It  was  written  in 
a  style  so  clear  and  brief  as  to  almost  preclude 
the  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  and  laid 
bare  the  whole  iniquitous  plot  for  the  entrapping 
of  Anvers  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  with- 
out signature,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  note  di- 
rected to  Jemmison  and  signed  "  Wellford  Ath- 
erly,"  which  appeared  to  have  been  written  in 
great  haste,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  deter- 
mine who  the  disguised  author  was. 


"Braxon.  It  appears  by  this  that  he  was  the 
Instigator  of  the  whole.  His  reign,  however,  is 
over  I  think,  as  well  as  that  of  his  accomplices." 

"  Perhnjis  not,"  said  Candace  to  herself,  as  she 
softly  left  the  closet. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  had  reached  the  spot 
where,  according  to  appointment,  Braxon  was 
awaiting  her. 

"All  is  discovered!"  vera  the  words  with 
which  she  greeted  him. 

He  started  and  turned  pa'e. 

"  Jemmison  must  have  1  etrayed  us,"  he  then 
said,  calmly. 

"  No,  some  papers  have  been  found  which  dis- 
closed the  whole." 

"  Where  were  they  found  V 

"I  don't  know,  but  tliey  implicate  yon,  my 
brother  and  Jcmmi.son.  Preparations  are  mak- 
ing for  the  arrest  of  all  three  of  you.  Make  the 
best  of  the  short  time  which  remains." 

"Are  yon  sure  that  I  am  implicated  V 

"  Mr.  Danbridge  mentioned  you  as  the 
ringleader." 

"  If  I  only  had  the  means  of  crossing  the 
river,  all  three  of  us  could  escape  together. 
Your  brother  and  Jemmison  were  to  meet  me  in 
the  care  to-night  at  eleven  o'clock.  It  wont  do 
to  wait  till  then." 


"  Stop,"  said  she.  "  It  is  no  time  now  to  ask 
questions.  Think  only  of  how  yon  can  escape. 
A  single  minute's  delay  may  be  fatal." 

Brnxon  by  this  time  had  joined  them. 

"  Where  can  we  go  V  he  asked. 

"Jemmison,"  said  Atherly,  "  that  must  be  left 
to  you.  Yon  know  every  nook  and  comer  be- 
tween here  and  the  seashore  which  will  answer 
for  a  hiding  place." 

"  Yes,  but  it  wont  do  to  go  far  in  pursuit  of 
one,"  said  Jemmison. 

"  No,  it  must  be  some  one  we  can  reach  be- 
tween this  and  daylight." 

"  Moonlight,  you'd  better  say.  I  can  think  of 
only  one  near  enough  for  that,"  replied  Jemmi- 
son, "  and  the  way  to  it  is  dangerous  ;  but  once 
there,  I  defy  any  living  thing  but  a  bloodhound 
i  to  find  ns." 

"  Why  is  the  way  dangerous  V  inquired 
Braxon. 

"  Because  of  the  rapids." 

"  Kapids  1     Can  they  be  crossed  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  I  crossed  'em  myself  once.  The 
boat  when  it  struck  'em  skipped  about  as  if  it 
had  been  nothing  more'n  a  dry  leaf  for  a  spell, 
— and  then  the  plunge  downward — I'll  say 
nothing  about  that,  except  that  it  made  me  feel 
rather  dizzy." 


KNUCKLE   DOWN. 
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take  Sybil  Finchley  with  her,  she  determined  to 
know  what  passed  between  them.  Having  first 
succeeded  in  intimating  to  Braxon  that  she 
wished  to  meet  him  about  an  hour  from  that 
time,  at  a  place  she  mentioned,  and  where  they 
had  more  than  once  already  met,  she  entered  the 
house  by  a  back  door. 

She  had  nreviously,  through  an  open  window, 
seen  that  Myra  and  Sybil  were  in  an  apartment 
little  frequented  by  the  family,  and  what  still 
more  favored  her  purpose,  one  that  communica- 
ted with  a  closet  of  which  she  had  the  key,  and 
which  locked  on  the  inside.  There,  secure  from 
the  danger  of  discovery,  she  could  remain  as  long 
as  she  pleased,  and  by  moans  of  a  slight  flaw  in 
the  partition,  act  the  double  part  of  spy  and 
eaves-dropper. 

Something  like  half  an  hour  had  passed,  and 
Candace  had  ascertained  nothing  which  she 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  reward  her 
for  her  trouble,  when  Myra,  who  sat  watching 
by  a  window,  told  Sybil  that  Mr.  Danbridge  was 
coming. 

"  He  wont  know  where  to  find  ns,"  she  added. 
"  I  must  go  and  tell  him." 

Candace  saw  that  both  she  and  her  companion 
were  much  excited. 

"  I  shall  be  paid  for  waiting  now,"  she  thought. 


"  I  was  so  stnpid,"  it  said,  "  that  I  orgot  pre- 
vious to  your  leaving  this  quarter  to  charge  you 
to  bum  the  paper  containing  the  directions  rela- 
tive to  the  distribution  of  those  letters  the  mo- 
ment you  have  made  yourself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  I  shall  be  on  thonis 
till  my  messenger  returns,  lest  he  should  fail  to 
find  you." 

That  Myra  and  the  others  might  not  be  held 
in  suspense,  Mr.  Danbridge  read  aloud  both  the 
note  iind  the  ])aper  (containing  the  directions. 

"  These  two  of  themselves  will  be  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  condemned — " 

"  Percy  Danbridge,  you  should  say,"  said  Sy- 
bil, seeing  that  he  hesitated.  "  I  have  the  means 
of  contiiming  this  by  evidence  still  stronger  than 
what  hiLs  yet  been  niiule  known  to  you." 

"  The  young  man  carries  the  confirmation  in 
his  own  person,"  said  Mrs.  Danbridge.  "Myra 
and  I  lemarked  the  strong  resemblance  he  bore 
to  Mr.  Danbridge  the  first  time  we  saw  him. 
Strange  we  didn't  think  more  of  it." 

"  Who  could  have  thought,  that  with  his 
smooth,  oily  tongue  he  was  such  a  thorough-go- 
ing hjrpocrite?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Danbridge,  who 
had  been  looking  at  another  of  the  papers. 

"  Who  is  a  hypocrite  V  inquired  Mrs.  Dan- 
bridge. 


"  Conceal  yourself  there,  and  I  will  bring  him 
here  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  A  signal  hsis 
been  agreed  on  between  ns,  by  which  I  am  to  let 
him  know  whenever  his  presence  is  needed." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  a  slender 
spire  of  flame  shot  upwards  from  the  brow  of 
the  precipice,  which  overhung  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  the  light  being  screened  from  the  view  of 
those  at  the  Mansion  House  by  a  dense  thicket. 
Candace  stood  watching  the  opposite  shore  for 
five  minutes,  when  she  saw  through  the  fast 
gathering  gloom  what  appeared  like  two  moving 
shadows.  Then  some  object,  darker  than  the 
calm  surface  of  the  river,  commenced  gliding 
across  it.  It  was  not  long  before  the  dip  of  ours 
could  plainly  be  heard.  Descending  the  steep 
hill,  she  hastened  to  the  spot  where  she  knew  the 
boat  would  touch  the  shore. 

"  What's  happened  ?"  were  the  words  of  Well- 
ford  Atherly,  as  he  sprang  from  the  boat. 

"Nothing,"  she  replied,  in  a  cold,  calm  voice, 
"only  you  and  your  confederates  are  betrayed." 

"  Betrayed  1     How  V 

"  By  means  of  some  papers  which  have  been 
found." 

"Jemmison,  did  you  dare  disobey?"  com- 
menced Atherly,  assuming  a  threatening  air; 
but  ho  was  silenced  by  Caudaco. 


"  Must  they  be  crossed  to  reach  the  only  safe 
place  you  know  of?"  said  Candace. 

"  Yes,  the  only  one,  as  I've  already  said,  that 
can  bo  reached  in  time  to  save  us ;  and  when  we 
get  there,  we  must  stay  till  the  heat  of  the  search 
after  us  is  over." 

"We  must  venture,"  said  Atherly — "that's 
plain.  You've  crossed  'em  you  say,  and  what's 
been  done  once,  may  be  done  again." 

"  And  you  know  the  old  proverb,"  said  the 
pedler,  "  Ho  that's  bom  to  be — " 

"  There's  no  time  for  proverbs  now, — we  must 
be  off,"  said  Atherly,  interrupting  him  with  an- 
gry impatience,  and  he  jumped  into  the  boat. 

The  two  others  followed,  when  a  few  rapid 
and  vigorous  strokes  of  the  oars  placed  tlicni 
midway  of  the  stream.  Assi.'itcd  by  the  current 
they  moved  on  with  much  velocity. 

'The  question,  "  How  far  from  here  ?"  and  the 
answer,  "Six  miles,"  were  the  only  words  which 
were  spoken  till  they  could  hear  the  dull,  hoarse 
murmur  of  rushing  water.  Soon  the  murmur 
grew  to  a  heavy,  booming  sound,  which  broke 
sullenly  on  the  still  night  air,  and  warned  them 
that  they  would  soon  reach  the  rapids.  Jemmi- 
son, without  speaking,  wont  forward  with  an  oar 
in  his  hand  and  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
KecenC  rains  had  increased  the  volume  of  the 
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stream,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  rendered  the 
danger  far  more  imminent  than  when  he  passed 
the  rapids  several  years  previous. 

About  midway,  between  where  the  stream  be- 
gan to  feel  the  accelerated  speed  and  force  of  the 
current  and  its  final  downward  rush,  there  was 
a  large  rock,  which,  when  the  river  was  not 
swollen,  rose  several  feet  above  the  water.  It 
decreased  greatly  in  size  as  it  approached  the 
surface  of  the  river,  that  part  which  commonly 
rose  above  it  being  called  the  Demon's  Head. 
Now  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  quite  or 
nearly  submerged.  Still  there  were  certain  land- 
marks which  Jommison  believed  would  so  ac- 
curately indicate  its  location  as  to  enable  him  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  being  dashed  against  it. 
Still  the  risk  was  great.  He  considered  the 
chances  ten  to  one  against  him. 

"  Shall  we  wait  here  till  the  moon  rises  V  he 
asked. 

The  question  had  barely  left  his  lips,  when 
they  heard  a  faint  and  distant  halloo. 

"  Yon  are  answered,"  said  Braxon.  "  That  is 
the  voice  of  our  pursuers." 

A  sudden  lift  of  the  boat,  as  if  strong  yet 
quivering  hands  had  raised  it,  warned  them  that 
it  had  already  touched  the  furious  and  impetuous 
currents,  which  would  irresistibly   urge   it  on- 


"  Or  what  ?"  Braxon  repeated. 

"Death!  death!  That  is  what.  The  demon 
will  get  his  prey !"  he  shrieked,  as  he  felt  the  oar 
slip  from  the  treacherous  rock,  precipitating  him 
headlong  into  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous,  hiss- 
ing waves,  where  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

A  single  breath,  and  then  came  a  shock  which 
stove  the  boat  to  pieces.  A  wild,  frantic  cry  was 
borne  to  the  ears  of  their  pursuers.  At  the  same 
moment  the  moon  showed  its  disc  above  the  eas- 
tern horizon,  and  a  few  who  were  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  struggling 
forms. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord,"  wore  the  words,  which  in  accents 
clear,  solemn  and  impressive  rose  from  the  lips 
of  a  venerable,  gray-haired  man,  as  they  disap- 
peared from  view  amid  the  boiling  waves. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  Danbridge  had  just  despatched  a  trusty 
messenger  with  a  letter  to  Colonel  Monckton, 
stating  that  papers  had  been  found  which  would 
fully  exonerate   Lieutenant   Anvers    from    the 


not  cause  me  to  cast  aside  all  thought  of  him 
who  for  so  many  years  was  innocently  made  the 
instrument  of  the  fraud  practised  against  me,  for 
the  poor  boy  is  most  wofully  deficient  in  worldly 
wisdom.  Where  is  he  V  said  he,  turning  to  Sy- 
bil. "  I  saw  him  on  the  lawn  only  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

"  He  is  waiting  for  me  by  the  river,  and  I 
must  go,"  she  replied.  "  We  shall  return  to- 
morrow. Before  I  go,  let  me  remind  you  that 
those  who  sought  the  life  of  Percy  Danbridge 
are  still  at  large." 

"  One  higlier  than  man  has  dealt  with  them," 
said  Dillard,  who  had  been  one  of  those  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  who  had  entered  the  room 
in  season  to  hear  Sybil's  remark.  "  They  tried 
to  escape  by  passing  over  the  rapids,  and  all 
three  were  lost.  I  arrived  just  in  season  to  see 
the  boat  dashed  against  the  Demon's  Head." 
***** 

As  Sybil  Finchley  had  promised,  she  and  the 
ci-devant  Percy  Danbridge  returned  the  follow- 
ing morning.  They  were  not  alone ;  Zorayne 
was  with  them. 

"  She  is  my  promised  bride,  and  dearer  to  me 
than  all  beside,  which  this  earth  holds,"  said  the 
young  man,  leading  her  towards  Mr,  Danbridge. 
"  Will  you  not  sanction  our  betrothal,  give  us 


"  He  does  not." 

"  You  do  V 

"  Yes,"  and  she  whispered  the  name  of  Robert 
Braxon. 

"  Has  he  manifested  any  anxiety  to  know  1" 

"  He  has  asked  no  questions,  though  I  think 
that  he  has  some  suspicion  of  the  truth." 

"  If  he  is  content,  let  it  remain  a  suspicion." 

"  That  is  what  I  say.  The  name  of  Braxon 
would  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  dislike. 
It  would  be  like  a  curse  cleaving  to  him." 

"  Still  he  must  have  a  name." 

"Let  it  bo  Percy  Wilmot — Wilmot  was  his 
mother's  name  before  she  was  married  to  this 
miserable  Braxon." 

This  proposition,  when  mentioned  to  the 
young  man,  was  readily  acceded  to,  and  ever 
afterwards  he  was  known  by  that  name. 

As  time  advanced,  he  proved  that  ho  possessed 
many  good  and  noble  (qualities.  He  never  fell 
back  into  his  old  apathetic  and  indolent  habits. 
The  same  bright  being  who  had  stirred  the 
deeper  fountains  of  his  heart,  still  continued  by 
her  influence  to  sustain  its  best  and  healthiest 
energies. 


Never  was  there  a  goodlier  feast,  or  a  more 
plentiful,  spread  in  the  old  baronial  halls  of  Mer- 
rie   England,   than   that    which    was    prepared 
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wards.  With  white  and  compressed  lips  Braxon 
and  Atherly  abandoned  their  oars  and  held  fast 
by  the  edge  of  the  boat.  Jemraison,  bracing 
htmself  still  more  firmly,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  spot  where  he  knew  by  the  white  foam  tossed 
high  into  the  air  from  the  seething  waves  was 
the  dangerous  rock.  As  they  neared  it,  the  De- 
mon's Head,  just  discernible  in  the  starlight, 
looked  through  the  mist  and  foam  as  if  wreathed 
with  serpent  locks. 

His  object  was  to  bring  the  long  yet  sturdy 
oar,  which  he  now  grasped  with  both  hands,  to 
bear  so  quickly  and  firmly  agaiust  the  rock  as  to 
give  the  boat  an  outward  impulse,  and  thus  give 
it  a  chance  to  shoot  by  before  again  brought 
within  the  control  of  those  rushing,  whirling  cur- 
rents, which  otherwise  would  insure  its  de- 
struction. 

"  Now,  comrades,"  said  he,  "  life  for  all  three 
of  US,  or — " 

"  Or  what  ?"  cried  Braxon,  finding  that  he  did 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

Without  heeding  the  question  he  bent  forward, 
and  with  his  whole  strength  concentrated  as  it 
were  in  his  muscular  arras,  struck  the  end  of  the 
oar  against  the  rock,  a  few  foot  below  whore  the 
Demon's  Head  could  bo  seen  darkling  through 
wreaths  of  feathery  foam. 


charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him, 
when  a  chaise  drove  up  to  the  front  entrance  of 
the  Mansion  House.  A  lady  alighted  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Danbridge. 

"  You  have  come  in  good  time,"  said  Sybil 
Finchley,  going  to  the  door.  "  I  was  expecting 
you,  but  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come.  This 
IS  Mrs.  Anvers,  Mr.  Danbridge,"  who  having 
heard  himself  inquired  for,  had  come  forward. 

"  Your  presence  here  is  most  opportune,"  said 
he,  after  a  few  words  of  cordial  welcome.  "  I 
have  many  things  to  say  to  her  who  has  so  long 
been  a  mother  to  him  I  have  reason  to  believe  is 
my  son." 

During  the  long  conversation  which  ensued, 
many  incidents  were  brought  to  light,  which, 
trifling  of  themselves,  wore  such  as  to  corroborate 
what  had  been  made  known  to  him  by  Sybil 
Finchley.  Among  other  things,  sho  produced 
the  piece  of  paper  which  she  had  found  pinned 
to  the  child's  dress. 

Without  entering  more  minutely  into  details, 
it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the 
interview,  Mr.  Danbridge  did  not  entertain  a 
doubt  that  he  whom  he  had  loved  and  esteemed 
as  Lieutenant  Anvers,  was  Percy  Danbridge,  his 
son. 

"  But  being  assured  of  this,"  said  lie,  "  must 


your  blessing,  and  leave  to  live  in  the  little  cot- 
tage, which  Zorayne  has  made  a  fit  dwelling  for 
a  fairy  queen  ?  If  you  will,  we  shall  be  happy. 
We  shall  wish  for  nothing  more." 

A  vivid  blush,  such  as  glows  in  the  heart  of 
the  red  rose,  broke  through  the  olive  of  her 
check,  a  soft  smile  hovering  on  her  coral  lips,  and 
the  light  which  beamed  in  her  large,  dark  eyes 
was  half  veiled  by  their  long,  silky  lashes,  as 
Zorayne  stood  by  her  lover's  side. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  say," 
replied  Mr.  Danbridge.  "  Such  a  bright  young 
creature  as  this  would  make  the  humblest  homo 
a  paradise.  All  you  ask  I  grant  cheerfully, 
gladly.  What  more  I  intend  to  bestow  on  you 
shall  be  made  known  hereafter." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Zorayne, — "  I  too 
have  a  boon  to  ask,"  and  she  cast  a  shy  glance 
towards  her  lover. 

"  Before  hearing  your  request,  my  sweet  child, 
I  think  I  can  promise  that  it  shall  bo  granted. 
Let  me  hear  what  it  is." 

"  To  let  Aim  retain  the  name  of  Percy.  I  have 
learned  to  love  it  so  well." 

"  Willingly.  It  would  be  hard  and  ungen- 
erous to  prohibit  what  can  injure  no  one.  Docs 
ho  know  the  name  he  is  entitled  to  ?"  said  Mr. 
Danbridge,  speaking  aside  to  Sybil. 


Christmas  day  at  the  Mansion  House  of  Dan- 
bridge Plantation. 

Juba,  Pelus  and  Minda  fully  realized  their  own 
importance,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
displayed  much  tact  and  skill  in  carrying  out 
certain  tasteful  arrangements,  the  accoinplish- 
ment  of  which  had  been  especially  corxfided  to 
them. 

"I  don't  believe,"  said  Minda,  "that  there 
was  ever  so  grand  and  beautiful  a  wedding  as 
this  will  be,  and  I  know  that  the  sun  never  shone 
on  so  handsome  and  noble  looking  a  bridegroom 
as  Captain  Percy  Danbridge." 

"  What  do  you  call  him  captain  for,  when  he's 
nothing  but  a  lieutenant?"  said  some  one  stand- 
ing by. 

"Nothing  bnt  a  lieutenant?  I  can  tell  vou 
better  than  that.  I  heard  Mr.  Danbridge  tell  all 
about  how  he  was  promoted  for  his  military  skill 
and  bravery  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Gasperean,  on 
Green  Bay." 

"  What  a  head  you  hab,  Minda,"  said  Jnba. 
"  You  know  how  to  speak  de  big  words  equal  to 
Miss  Myra." 

"  What  should  hinder  me  from  knowing,"  said 
she,  tossing  her  head  a  little  proudly,  "  when  I 
have  the  benefit  of  her  example  every  day  of  my 
[concluded  on  paob  109.] 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
CHRISTMAS   EVE. 


BT  SARAH  A.   NOWELL. 


Ad  angel  whispered  mc  la^t  ere, 
And  this  was  the  glad  tale  he  tol(?, 

That  some  bright  Christmas  he  would  wcare 
^splendid  chain  of  green  and  gold. 

The  spirit's  pure,  unfading  youth 

Would  still  be  shadowed  iu  the  green, 

While  the  immortal  rays  of  truth 
Would  mingle  with  the  gold  s  rirb  sbeeu. 

"  Will  It  be  mine?  '  I  asked  of  him— 

The  angel  drooped  his  wing  and  sighed; 

^*Ah.  nol  for  thee  the  gold  is  dim — 
The  evergieeD  bath  lost  its  pride. 

"  Por  two  kind  hearts  that  melt  in  one, 
I  bind  my  blessed,  lasting  chain, 
And  when  around  them  it  is  thrown 
No  time  its  links  cxu  part  agriin.*' 

I  knelt — but  lo.'  no  shape  was  there, 

No  angel  form  my  eyes  to  blese, 
But  on  my  wall  was  written  fair, 
"  Rejoice  in  others'  happiness!" 

And  by  the  moon's  soft  traeery, 
I  saw  the  chain  of  green  and  gold — 

And  what  the  angel  told  to  me. 
Dear  friend,  to  you  again  I've  told. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

Adventures  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

NUMBER  6. 


BT    'WALTER     CLARENCE. 

Midnight  in  the  tropics. — Massacre  of  the  trew  of  a 
Portuguese  hriQ. 

Thebb  is  something  romantically  beautiful  in 
a  tropic  night,  at  sea,  especially  if  a  gentle 
breeze  is  blowing.  The  air  feels  refreshingly 
cool,  after  the  intense  heat  of  the  day.  It  fans 
the  hot  cheek  and  fevered  brow,  and  imparts  a 
delicious  coolness  to  the  head,  as  it  gently  stirs 
the  moist  hair.  Yon  inhale  its  freshness  through 
the  swelling  nostrils  and  the  parched  and  parted 
lips,  and  feel  its  revivifying  power  in  the  quieker 
circulation  of  the  languid  blood,  and  the  sud- 
denly invigorated  frame.  If  it  be  near  the  full 
moon,  the  wide  circle  of  the  horizon  seems  to  be 
indefinitely  extended,  and  if  the  vessel  be  near 
land,  every  pgint  and  promontory  is  plainly  and 
sharply  defined  againt-t  the  clear  blue-gray  sky. 
Over  your  head _^o«/5  the  round  moon — a  lam- 
bent ball  of  pale  yellow  yet  brilliant  light — mid- 
way between  the  wide,  lofty  arch  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  smooth,  translnscent  sea,  sparkling  with 
phosphorescent  flames.  Stars,  innnmerablc,  in- 
finitely more  numerous  than  in  the  temperate 
zones,  glimmer  and  glisten  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
It  is  only  in  the  tropics  that  one  can  readily 
realize  their  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
earth — the  full,  round  moon  seems  almost  within 
attainable  distance,  in  comparison,  while  all  the 
fantastic  figures,  by  means  of  which  astronomers 
have  marked  the  positions  of  the  constellations 
on  the  celestial  globe,  can  be  traced  in  the  mind's 
eyo.  If  you  be  blessed  with  fair  eyesight,  the 
smallest  print  can  be  traced  at  midnight  as 
plainly  as  in  broad  day  ;  the  white  deck  of  the 
vessel  glows  in  the  mellow  brightness  of  the 
moon's  rays,  and  the  subtle  light  penetrates  into 
every  dark  crevice,  imparting  a  ghostly  aspect  to 
each  conspicuous  object,  while  in  the  smooth, 
transparent  water,  is  seen  an  inverted  reflection 
of  the  bold  headlands ;  the  ship,  with  its  masts 
and  spars,  and  broad  white  sails,  and  all  the 
minute  and  delicate  network  of  the  rigging  and 
cordage,  and,  far,  far  beneath,  like  a  silver  bowl 
studded  with  diamonds,  quivering  and  glittering 
through  the  water,  may  be  seen  the  reflection  of 
the  star-spangled  heavens  above,  the  moon  seem- 
ing to  float  midway  between  the  surface  of  the 
sea  and  the  immeasurable  deep — this  last,  the 
most  beautiful  sight  of  all. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  lovely  tropic  nights,  the 
glories  of  which  I  have  feebly  endeavored  to 
paint — pen  and  ink,  the  colors  and  brush  of  the 
artist,  even  the  inspired  verse  of  the  poet,  are  all 
unequal  to  the  task — I  was  lounging  idly  over 
the  bulwarks,  peering  down  into  the  ocean  deep, 
and,  fancifully,  peopling  its  vast  expanse;  its 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  gloomy  caverns,  and 
dark  forests  of  jungles  and  seaweed,  and  grottoes 
lof  coral  and  shells,  with  the  gnome  and  fairy  pop- 
ulation which  the  rich  and  fantastic  flow  of  ori- 
ental imagination  has  assigned  to  the  submarine 
world,  and,  occasionally,  withdrawing  my 
thoughts  from  the  realms  of  fancy  and  fairy  land. 


and  permitting  them  to  dwell  on  my  distant 
home  and  absent  friends,  thoughts  that  the  mid- 
night hours  on  the  lonely  ocean  is  very  apt  to 
conjure  up,  when  I  was  startled  out  of  my  fanci- 
ful reverie  by  the  boom  of  a  distant  gun,  which 
strangely  and  mournfully  broke  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  night. 

"Eh!  hilloa!  I  say,  Stimson,  what's  that ■?" 
exclaimed  the  first  lieutenant,  wlio  was  lolling 
over  tlie  opposite  bulwark,  half  wakeful,  half 
dreaming,  and,  to  n.se  a  vulgar  adage,  "killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone,"  chewing  the  narcotic 
leaf  and  the  cud  of  reflection,  at  one  and  the 
same  time.     "  Didn't  you  hear  it,  Stimson  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  quartermaster,  thus  ad- 
dressed. "  The  sound  came  from  seaward, 
leastwise,  so  it  seemed  to  my  ears.  It  were  a 
a  ship's  gun,  I  'xpect,  sir." 

"  Yes  :  but  a  ship's  gun  fired  at  midnight  and 
in  such  weather  as  this !     I  don't  understand  it." 

"  Send  a  Iiand  aloft  to  see  if  there's  any  sail  in 
sight,  Mr.  Lanyard  (to  the  boatswain).  We 
should  see  a  vessel  a  long  distance  off  this  clear 
bright  night.  Stay — my  spyglass,  boy — I'll  go 
aloft  myself  and  reconnoitre." 

Telescope  in  hand,  tlie  lieutenant  ran  rapidly 
up  the  main  rigging,  and  from  the  "  top,"  peered 
keenly  through  the  spyglass,  in  every  direction. 

"  Can  you  make  out  anything  ?"  he  sung  out 
to  the  seaman  who  had  been  ordered  aloft,  and 
who  was  now  on  the  forctopsail  yard. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "  I  thought  I 
did,  just  this  moment,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
grampus'  fin,  or  mayhap  a  shark.  It  jist  'peared 
and  was  gone — " 

"  Boom,"  came  the  sound  of  a  gun  a  second 
time,  causing  both  officer  and  seaman  to  start,  so 
totally  unexpected  was  the  report,  and  so 
strangely  distinct  and  solemn  ■n-as  the  sound, 
heard  in  the  stillness  of  midnight. 

"  That  report  came  from  seaward,"  exclaimed 
the  lieutenant,  "and  the  wind,  what  there  is  of 
it,  is  blowing  from  the  land.  The  vessel  from 
which  the  gun  is  fired,  can't  be  far  otf,  or  we 
shouldn't  hear  the  report  so  distinctly,  and  yet 
there's  not  a  sign  of  a  sail  within  five  miles 
of  us." 

"Eight  bells"  (the  hour  of  midnight)  were 
struck  at  this  moment.  The  watch  was  relieved, 
and  the  lieutenant  awoke  the  captain,  who  had 
retired  early  to  his  cabin,  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  heard  the  boura  ©f  two  guns,  fired  from 
leeward ;  as  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  third  gun 
was  heard. 

"  It  can  be  no  engagement  betweea  a  eroiser 
and  a  slaver,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  ascended 
to  the  deck  ■with  the  officer.  "  It  must  be  a  ves- 
sel in  distress,  and  yet,  it  is  singular,  off  the 
coast,  amid  the  fine  weather  always  n»et  with  at 
this  season." 

"  Shall  I  give  orders  to  bear  down  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  ?"  asked  the  officer. 

"Certainly  ;  let  as  discover  whence  it  proceeds, 
if  possible." 

We  had  been  "  lying  to,"  off  and  on  from  the 
land,  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  yards  were 
trimmed,  and  we  were  bearing  down  toward  ihe 
supposed  ship  in  di*iress.  However,  we  heard 
no  more  guns,  and  an  hour  passed  away  without 
our  perceiving  anything. 

The  captain,  who  had  remained  on  deck,  was 
about  to  retire,  believing  that  we  had  been  de- 
ceived in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  that  it 
might  have  proceeded  from  a  fort  on  the  coast,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northward,  when  his  descent 
was  arrested  by  the  hail  from  the  foretop. 

"  On  deck,  there  !" 

"  lliUoa !" 

"  A  sail  in  sight,  on  the  lee  bow." 

"  Good  !     What  does  she  look  like  V 

"  A  full-rigged  brig,  sir.  I  can  see  her  qoite 
plain  since  the  moon  shone  out  from  yon 
cloud." 

A  heavy  black  cloud  had  passed  over  our 
heads  since  midnight,  completely  obscuring  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  and  we  had  approached  the 
vessel  quite  close,  without  perceiving  her,  as  she 
lay  concealed  in  the  deep  shadow  the  massive 
clouds  had  cast  upon  the  water;  but  now,  our 
attention  being  directed  toward  her,  wo  could 
make  her  out,  even  from  the  deck,  to  bo,  as  the 
sailor  said,  a  full  rigged  brig. 

Her  sails  were  all  set,  and  she  wos  running 
before  the  wind,  though  steering  very  unsteadily, 
sometimes  flying  up  in  the  wind,  until  her  sails 
were  nearly  taken  aback,  and  then  yawning  off 
as  widely  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  was  very  strange,  for  tlie  wind  was 
steady,  though  light,  and  a  boy  might  have  been 
entrusted  to  steel-  such  a  vessel  in  such  weather. 


In  consequence  of  her  pursuing  this  unsteady 
course,  we  came  up  with  her  more  rapidly  than 
we  should  otherwise  have  done,  as  she  was  sail- 
ing on  the  same  course  with  ourselves.  We  were 
soon  within  hail. 

"  Wliat  ship's  that?"  hailed  the  captain, 
through  his  speaking  trumpet. 

There  came  no  response.  The  captain  hailed 
again — still  no  reply.  Wc  could  now  perceive 
that  the  hull  was  very  low  on  the  water. 

"There  is  no  one  on  board,"  said  the  captain. 
"  She  is  abandoned  by  the  crew,  though  for  why 
I  can't  understand.  She  seems  to  be  water- 
logged. She  must  have  sprung  aleak,  but  it 
can't  be  from  stress  of  weather." 

Wc  were  now  as  close  to  the  vessel  as  it  was 
safe  to  be.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  living 
creature  on  board  ;  the  captain  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  the  first  lieutenant,  and  then  issued 
orders  to  lower  one  of  the  quarter-boats. 

"  I  will  board  the  brig  myself,"  said  he,  "  and 
see  what  is  the  matter." 

It  was  evident,  from  her  build,  that  the  brig 
was  no  slaver.  She  was  a  heavy,  lumbering 
craft,  such  as  is  sometimes  to  be  found  engaged 
in  the  palm-oil  trade.  The  moon  was  now  shin- 
ing quite  brightly  again,  and  as  the  boat  pulled 
under  her  stern,  we  could  read  her  name,  in  gilt 
letters. 

"  Antonia,  Lisbon."* 

"  A  Portuguese  brig,  from  Lisbon,"  said  the 
captain.  "  I  can't  speak  Portuguese,  but  that  is 
apparently  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  for 
there  is  nobody  to  discourse  with." 

"  I  can  see  some  one  looking  over  the  bul- 
warks on  the  starboard  bow,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
boat's  crew. 

"  Ila !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  I'll  make  the 
fellow  find  his  tongue,  then."  He  was  about  to 
hail  the  supposed  individual,  when  the  head  was 
withdrawn,  and  a  moment  after,  the  black  muz- 
zle of  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  was  seen  peer- 
ing over  the  quarter.  The  fore  paws  of  the  ani- 
mal were  resting  on  the  bulwarks,  and  as  he 
gazed  earnestly  at  the  boat,  he  gave  vent  to  a 
long  and  piteous  howl. 

There  was  no  doubt  now,  that  the  brig  was 
abandoned  by  her  crew,  and  the  poor  dog  was 
asking  our  assistance  to  release  him  from  his  sol- 
itary prison,  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  He 
did  not,  however,  wait  for  us  to  get  alongside, 
but  as  the  boat,  after  rounding  the  stern,  Avas 
pulled  in  towards  the  gangway,  he  sprang  over- 
board and  swam  to  the  boat,  resting  his  paws  on 
the  gunwale  as  soon  as  he  reached  it.  A  rope,  a 
few  inches  in  lengtli,  wliich  appeared  to  have 
been  broken  by  the  animal's  exertions  in  endeav- 
oring to  get  loose  from  confinement,  was  fast 
round  his  neck.  The  captain  patted  him  en- 
couragingly on  the  head,  b»t,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror,  he  qaickly  drew  back  his  hand. 
It  was  stained  with  blood  which  was  oozing  froin 
a  wound  in  the  animal's  neck. 

"  There  has  been  some  foul  play  on  board  that 
vessel,"  said  the  captain.  "  This  dog  has  been 
fastened  up  and  has  broken  losse,  and  received 
this  wound,  probably,  in  defence  of  his  master." 

The  boat  was  soon  alongside  the  brig,  and 
having  made  her  fast  to  the  main  cliaias,the  cap- 
tain and  crew  clambered  up  the  sides. 

There  is  always  something  solemn  in  boarding 
a  vessel  which  has  been  abandoned  by  her  crew. 
It  causes  a  sensation  something  similar  to  that 
which  might  be  felt  on  entering  a  deserted  city, 
which,  but  a  short  time  previous,  had  teemed 
with  life.  I  have  heard  aged  naval  officers,  who 
lived  and  served  at  the  period  when  the  great 
navies  of  the  world  were  engaged  in  deadly  strife, 
say  that  they  would  sooner  board  an  enemy's 
ship,  amid  the  excitcinentsuch  an  adventure  cre- 
ates, than  board  a  deserted  ship  on  the  lonely 
ocean.  How  much  more  solemn,  even  fearful, 
is  the  sensation  one  experiences,  when  about  to 
board  a  vessel  which  has  lately  been  the  theatre 
of  lawless  violence ! 

The  nioou  w:is  shining  brightly  on  the  deck 
when  we  leaped  from  the  bulwarks,  but,  to  our 
horror,  we  noticed  that  they  were  stained  with 
dark  pools  of  blood,  still  frcshy  spilt.  That  a 
desperate  struggle  hail  taken  place  upon  the 
deck,  was  likewise  apparent  from  the  confusion 
which  was  everywhere  to  be  seen.  The  ropes 
had  been  cast  loose  from  the  belayingpins,  and 
lay  in  tangled  coils,  stretched  over  the  deck ; 
buckets  and  tubs  had  been  ca])sized  ;  a  tar-barrel 
had  been  overthrown,  and  the  tar  had  escaped 
from  the  bung-hole  iu  a  wide,  black  stream  ;  the 
cooking  utensils  from  the  galley,  were  scattered 

•  Lislioa  is  the  Portuguese  method  of  spelling  the 
name  Mston. 


around,  and  near  the  gangway  lay  the  broken 
stock  of  a  musket,  the  barrel  a  few  feet  from  it. 
With  ready  instinct,  as  if  in  him  it  had  recog- 
nized the  commander  of  the  party,  the  dog,  as 
soon  as  he  had  set  foot  on  deck,  caught  hold  ol 
the  leg  of  the  captain's  trousers,  and  dragged 
him  toward  the  cabin,  at  the  same  time  looking 
up  ])iteousIy  into  his  face,  and  giving  utterance 
to  a  low  growl  as  he  looked  around  watchfully, 
which  afterward  subsided  into  a  low  whine. 

The  captain  allowed  his  four-footed  guide  to 
conduct  him  toward  the  cabin  door,  one  of  the 
boat's  crew  following.  On  the  way,  the  man 
stooped,  and  picking  up  some  small  object  from 
the  deck,  handed  it  to  the  captain.  It  was  a 
child's  shoe — a  tiny  little  shoe,  of  white  satin, 
which  must  have  been  worn  by  an  infant  not 
more  than  two  years  old  ;  but  the  captain  shud- 
dered as  he  received  it.  It  was  stained  with 
blood !  He  and  tlie  sailor  descended  into  the 
cabin,  but  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  latter 
re-appeared  on  deck,  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheer, 
and  his  features  distorted  with  fear  and  horror. 

"  Go  down  into  the  cabin  sir,  please,"  said  he 
to  an  officer  who  stood  near,  his  voice  trembling 
as  he  uttered  the  words.  "  There's  been  dread- 
ful work  aboard  the  brig." 

The  officer,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
seamen,  descended.  The  captain  was  kneeling 
on  the  floor,  supporting  the  head  of  an  aged 
man,  whose  appearance  was  that  of  a  gentleman, 
althongli  his  clothing  was  partly  torn  from  his 
back,  and  his  shirt  front,  hands  and  face,  as  well 
as  the  long  white  hair  which  streamed  in  matted 
locks  over  his  shoulders,  were  covered  with  blood. 
He  had  been  stabbed  in  several  places,  but  tho 
blow  which  had  rendered  him  senseless,  and 
which  had,  in  all  probability  been  fatal,  had  been 
inflicted,  seemingly,  by  a  blunt  hatchet,  which 
had  laid  open  his  forehead.  He  made  some 
faint  motions  with  his  hands,  and  moaned 
feebly,  but  we  could  not  distinguish  a  word  he 
said,  except  once,  when  he  said  in  French,  "  Mon 
enfant,  wia  Madelaine,  ma prtuvre petite  Jillt  '."  He 
then  relapsed  into  a  state  of  utter  insensibility, 
and  dropping  his  head,  as  if  the  muscles  of  his 
neck  were  relaxed  and  unable  to  support  its 
weight,  lay  as  if  he  were  dead. 

"Poor  old  man!  He  cannot  live,"  said  the 
captain,  and  placing  a  cushion,  which  one  of  the 
sailors  handed  to  him,  beneath  the  old  man's 
head,  he  stretched  him  gently  on  the  deck  of  the 
cabin,  and  rising  to  his  feet,  proceeded  to  search 
the  brig  and  endeavor  to  discover  some  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  outrage  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. "  There  has  been  sad  work,"  said  he  to 
the  lieutenant ;  "  but  whether  the  brig  has  been 
plundered  by  pirates  and  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers massacred,  or  whether  mutineers  have  done 
the  horrid  work,  I  cannot  say.  I  wonder  if  that 
poor  old  gentleman  below  is  tho  captain,  or  a 
passenger  1  The  latter,  I  suspect ;  but  how  about 
the  gun  we  heard,  Mr.  Murray?" 

"  There  are  two  guns  on  board,  and  one  of 
them  has  been  recently  fired.  All  the  boats  are 
gone." 

"It  looks  like  mutiny,"  said  the  captain, 
"but  who  could  have  fired  the  guns?" 

The  cabins  were  thoroughly  searched.  It  was 
evident  that  there  had  been  a  female  on  board, 
but  whether  one  or  two,  we  could  not  ascertain, 
but  two  of  the  state-rooms  were  strewn  with  arti- 
cles of  female  apparel,  which,  from  their  make 
and  te:Lture,  led  us  to  thc^  conclusion  that  they 
were  ladies  of  wealth.  There  had  been  a  largo 
quantity  of  gold-dust  and  ivory  on  board,  for  wa 
found  small  quantities  of  both  scattered  around, 
and  several  boxes,  which  had  contained  gold- 
dust,  had  been  broken  open  and  their  contents 
rifled.  This  treasure  bad  been,  probably,  the 
incentive  to  the  robbery  and  murder.  The  bulk 
of  the  cargo  was  palm-oil,  which  had  been  left 
undisturbed  in  the  hold.  The  vessel  had  been 
scuttled,  and  the  water  was  several  feet  deep  ii» 
the  hold .  From  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  it  was 
[irobable  that,  being  so  near  the  land,  we  could 
carry  her  into  port  before  she  sunk.  If  so,  she 
j  would  prove  a  valuable  prize,  as  we  should  de- 
mand and  receive  "  salvage."  At  all  events,  we 
resolved  to  try.  A  gang  of  men  were  sent  on 
board  from  the  sehoooer,  and  set  at  work  at  the 
pumps,  while  half  a  do'zeu  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gunner,  were  to  navigate  the  brig 
into  tho  nearest  port — Elmi:ia,  near  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  Before  the  captain  returned  to  the 
schooner,  he  visited  the  brig's  cabin  again  and 
looked  at  the  wounded  man.  He  had  breathed 
his  last !  A  sheet  was  tlirown  over  him,  and  he 
was  left  lying  on  tho  cabin  deck.  We  tried  lo 
coax  the  Newfoundland   dog   to   go  back  wiih 
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us.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  li!s  breed,  but 
the  faithful  animal  had  stretched  himself  near  the 
body  of  his  dead  master,  his  head  resting  on  the 
old  man's  breast.  He  looked  up  into  our  faces 
with  almost  human  intelligence  in  his  dark  eyes, 
and  wagged  his  tail  in  token  of  thankfulness  and 
gratitude,  but  no  inducements  could  tempt  him 
to  forsake  his  sacred  charge.  Food  was  oftcred 
him,  but  he  refused  to  eat. 

We  left  the  brig  under  the  impression  that 
the  crew  had  mutinied  and  murdered  the  officers, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  passengers,  and  then 
made  their  escape  in  one  of  the  boats  with  their 
plunder,  intending  to  make  the  land — not  more 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant — near 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  there  are  numerous 
creeks  and  bays,  where  they  could  land,  dispose 
of  their  booty,  and  travel  round  to  some  shipping 
port.  But  that  some  of  the  crew  or  passengers 
had  been  spared,  was  evident,  as  it  must  have 
been  they  who  had  fired  the  signal  gun  which 
had  alarmed  us  on  board  the  schooner.  They 
had,  probably,  become  fearful  that  the  brig 
would  founder,  or  bo  carried  far  out  to  sea,  and 
knowing  that  land  was  near  by,  they  had  taken 
to  the  rcmainmg  boat,  leaving  on  board  the  old 
man,  whom  they  had  believed  to  be  dead.  It 
was,  by  this  time,  broad  daylight.  The  wind 
had  changed  and  a  light  breeze  was  blowing  from 
seaward.  Before  noon,  both  brig  and  schooner 
were  at  anchor  off  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Inquiry  was  made  whether  any  boats  had  been 
seen  off  the  coast,  or  whether  any  persons  had 
landed  in  the  vicinity,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  seen.  Measures  were  then  taken  to 
ascertain  the  ownership  of  the  vessel.  The 
cargo  was  discharged  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  underwriters,  and  the  brig  taken  into 
dock  to  undergo  a  thorough  examination.  She 
needed  but  little  repair;  she  had  been  scuttled 
in  three  places,  but  the  holes  were  easily  stopped 
up,  and  then  she  was  as  seaworthy  as  ever. 

Three  months  passed  away,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period,  we  heard  from  Lisbon,  that 
the  Portuguese  brig  Antonia,  Andrea  de  Paulo, 
master,  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  eight  months 
previous,  for  the  ivory  and  gold  coasts,  having 
on  board  as  supercargo,  Senor  Don  Vincent  de 
Ferrara  and  his  wife,  and  child  and  niece.  Dora 
Vincent  was,  also,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel. His  wife  was  a  French  lady.  The  brig  was 
to  load  with  palm-oil,  and  to  procure  as  much 
ivory  and  gold-dust  as  the  supercargo  could  pur- 
chase. She  was  two  months  overdue,  and  noth- 
ing had  been  heard  of  her  since  she  left  Lisbon. 

So  far  satisfactory.  The  old  gentleman  we 
had  found  in  the  cabin  was,  no  doubt,  Dom  Vin- 
cent do  Ferrara,  and  the  shoe  that  had  been 
picked  up  stained  with  blood,  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  child's  ;  but  the  anxiety  in  every  European 
port  and  settlement  on  the  coast,  became  intense 
to  know  whether  the  child,  or  either  of  the  unfor- 
tunate females  was  still  living. 

Another  si.x  weeks  passed  away.  We  received 
a  handsome  salvage,  and  a  liberal  reward  was 
tendered  to  the  crew  of  the  schooner  for  the  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered.  A  gentleman  was  sent 
from  the  firm  in  Lisbon  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  to 
take  charge  of  the  brig.  A  new  captain  and 
crew  were  engaged,  and  the  vessel  left  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  proceed  for  a  fresh  cargo. 
«  »•»  » 
THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NEEDLE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  early 
progress  of  the  needle  manufacture  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  negro.  The  earliest  record  of 
needlemaking  in  this  country  is  in  the  year 
15-15,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  useful  branch  of  industry  was  in- 
troduced by  a  Moor  from  Spain.  The  historian 
Stowe  tells  us  that  needles  were  sold  in  Cheap- 
side  and  other  busy  streets  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  were  at  that  time  made 
by  a  Spanish  negro,  who  refused  to  discover  the 
secret  of  his  art.  Another  authority  states  that 
the  art  of  making  steel  needles  was  lost  at  the 
negro's  death,  but  was  afterwards  revived  by  a 
German  in  15G6.  Probably  these  facts  may  ac- 
count for  the  crest  of  the  needlemaker's  coat  of 
arms  being  the  head  of  a  negro. — Histori/  of 
Needlemaking. 


KEEP  BUSY. 

Men,  says  Dr.  Hall,  who  have  half  a  dozen 
irons  in  the  fire,  are  not  the  ones  to  go  crazy.  It 
is  the  man  of  voluntary  or  compelled  leisure  who 
mopes,  and  pines,  and  thinks  himself  into  the 
madhouse,  or  the  grave.  Motion  is  all  Nature's 
law.  Action  is  man's  salvation,  physical  and 
mental.  And  yet,  nine  out  of  ten  are  wistfully 
looking  forward  to  the  coveted  hour  when  they 
shall  have  leisure  to  do  nothing,  or  something, 
only  if  they  feel  like  it — the  very  siren  that  has 
lured  to  death  many  a  "  successful "  man.  He 
only  is  truly  wise  who  lays  himself  out  to  work 
till  life's  latest  hour,  and  that  is  the  man  who  will 
live  the  longest,  and  will  live  to  most  purpose. 


[Written  for  Ballou'd  Pirtorlal] 

FXEANOIIA  OF  AUSTKIA. 

BY    ETHAN    A.    CRAWFORD. 

Tins  illustrious  woman  was  the  unfortunate 
successor  of  the  "good  Queen  Claude"  of 
France,  and  with  as  little  chance  of  happiness. 
Married  only  from  motives  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  Francis,  whose  finances  had  received  a  terri- 
ble check  in  the  preceding  war,  his  welcome  to 
her  was  brief  and  unaccompanied  with  any  of 
the  circumstances  of  pompor  magnificence  usual 
to  the  royal  bridals  of  France. 

After  the  queen's  coronation,  there  was  some 
show  of  festive  splendor ;  yet  this  could  not 
blind  her  eyes  to  the  past,  that  the  king's  cold- 
ness and  indifference  was  real.  No  touch  even 
of  the  gallantry  for  which  he  was  celebrated, 
characterized  his  conduct  towards  her,  even  in 
the  first  days  of  their  marriage ;  and,  at  the 
queen's  opening  reception,  he  did  not  even  give 
her  the  support  of  his  presence,  but  stood  at  a 
distant  window  with  Madamoisclle  de  Heilly,  the 
reigning  favorite,  whom  Francis  had  created 
Duchess  d'Etampes. 

Eleanora  had  her  momentary  revenge.  When 
the  favorite  was  announced  to  bo  presented  to 
her,  the  queen  turned  suddenly  away  as  she 
knelt  before  her,  and  did  not  present  her  hand. 
A  murmur,  loud  enough  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign,  conveyed  a  threat  of  vengeance  against 
her,  through  the  preference  of  the  king  for  her- 
self. From  that  moment,  Eleanora  was  com- 
pletely desolated.  In  a  retirement  not  less 
irksome  because  surrounded  by  the  trappings  of 
state  and  royalty,  she  had  no  witness  to  her 
grief,  and  no  alleviation  of  her  solitude,  save 
the  young  sons  ol  her  predecessor,  Claude. 

To  those  she  gave  the  full  warmth  of  an  affec- 
tion so  sorely  disappointed  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
princes  returned  her  attachment  with  interest. 
Cheered  by  their  love,  she  bore  the  indifference 
of  their  father  with  uncomplaining  sweetness  ; 
and  only  sighed  as  she  saw  the  azure-draped  lit- 
ter of  her  rival  carried  through  the  royal  gates, 
for  a  morning  airing  to  the  favorite. 

The  neglect  of  the  king  arose  certainly  not  for 
the  want  of  beauty  in  the  queen  ;  for  if  painters 
have  represented  them  aright,  that  of  Eleanora 
must  have  far  exceeded  that  of  her  rival.  Young, 
beautiful  and  accompli^hed,  her  perfections  would 
have  chained  almost  any  other  heart  than  that  of 
her  profligate  husband. 

And  indeed  there  was  one  heart  that  beat  with 
warm  though  erring  affection  for  the  unhappy 
queen.  Ignorant  of  the  passion  she  had  created, 
she  looked  upon  the  Mareschal  de  Montmorcuci 
only  as  a  friend — one  who  had  known  her  in 
happier  days  in  Spain,  and  who  took  an  interest 
now  in  her  altered  fortunes. 

Thus  she  ever  welcomed  his  visits,  since  he 
alone  seemed  to  feel  her  desolation ;  and,  uncon- 
sciously her  warm  reception  and  kindly  greeting 
gaves  him  hopes  that  she  returned  his  love. 
Hitherto  the  stern  but  upright  soldier  had  been 
insensible  to  the  love  of  woman;  but  now  pity 
was  succeeded  by  a  sentiment  as  fond  as  was  ever 
breathed  from  man  to  woman. 

The  queen  sat  at  the  window  of  her  own  apart- 
ment, alone.  On  that  morning  the  whole  court, 
as  she  supposed,  were  out  hunting.  She  had 
watched  the  king  as  he  went  forth  to  the  woods 
of  Chambord,  followed  by  Marguerite  of  Na- 
varre, Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the  everlasting 
blue  litter  of  Madame  d'Etampes ;  by  the  train  of 
gay  cavaliers  and  ladies  who  were  ever  ready  to 
join  any  party  of  pleasure  ;  and  still  she  sat, 
looking  out  upon  the  Loire,  her  cheek  resting 
upon  her  hand,  and  her  whole  countenance  ex- 
pressing the  deepest  and  most  intense  suffering. 
Some  one  entering,  broke  the  current  of  her  mel- 
ancholy thoughts ;  and  looking  up  she  saw  the 
Mareschal  de  Montmorenci.  She  had  not  even 
heard  the  attendant  announce  him,  so  deeply  had 
thought  been  busy  in  her  heart.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  friend,  and  there  were  few  that  looked 
on  her  in  these  days  of  bitter  desolation. 

"Not  at  Chambord,  M.  le  Mareschal!"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  "  I 
thought  the  whole  court  was  at  Chambord." 

"  Your  majesty  is  not  there,"  he  answered. 

"No;  it  is  seldom  that  I  join  in  courtly  pleas- 
ures.    But  wherefore  arc  you  absent?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  mareschal,  in  a  voice  that 
perhaps  never  trembled  before,  "  because  I  am 
dying  in  your  misery  ;  because  I  see  your  un- 
happiness  and  the  ill  usage  you  receive,  and — 
nay,  kill  me  if  you  will,  but  let  me  say  this  once, 


if  never  again,  bow  /  would  have  loved  you. 
Let  mc  say  that  I  would  even  now  die  at  your 
feet  than  suffer  longer  in  silence." 

Calm,  .«erenc  and  haughty,  the  queen  rose 
from  her  seat. 

"  And  you,  too  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  re- 
spect due  to  your  sovereign  V 

She  touched  the  small  steel  rattle  which  lay  on 
the  table  beside  her,  as  the  mareschal  fell  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet. 

"  Shall  I  call  my  attendants  to  witness  your 
position,  sir?"  she  asked.  "Shall  I  bring  wit- 
nesses to  the  dishonorable  situation  in  which  you 
have  placed  yourself  towards  mc?" 

"  God  forbid,  madame.  I  love  you — that  is 
a  misfortune.  I  will  not  seek  to  make  it  a  sin. 
My  heart  is  still  yours,  but  this  shall  be  the  last 
time  I  will  say  so.  Only  say  that  I  may  pro- 
nounce a  simple  good  morrow,  madame,  when  I 
approach  you,  and  that  when  you  hear  those 
words  you  will  think  of  me  as  your  lover." 

The  queen  smiled  and  promised.  "I  shall 
rely  on  your  good  faith,  M.  le  Mareschal,"  she 
added. 

"  You  may,  madame  ;  and  remember  if  you 
should  ever  want  one  to  avenge  your  deep 
wrongs,  to  summon  me  for  that  post  of  honor — 
it  may  be  of  danger — but  danger  incurred  in 
your  service  would  be  dear  to  Montmorenci." 

He  had  gone — but  no  one  saw  the  bitter  tears 
which  fell  from  those  beautiful  eyes,  in  the  inex- 
pressible agony  of  that  hour.  And  he  who 
should  have  protected  her  from  the  mortification 
and  wounded  pride  of  that  scene,  was  leading  on 
his  brilliant  train  in  the  woods  of  Chambord  ! 

Yet  so  simple  was  the  mareschal's  humble  re- 
quest, so  self-sacrificing  his  devotion,  and  so  re- 
ligiously did  he  keep  the  voluntary  compact,  that 
Eleanora's  womanly  feelings  were  all  enlisted  in 
his  defence,  and  she  again  received  him  to  her 
friendship  and  gracious  demeanor. 

When  the  quarrel  was  finally  made  up  between 
the  king  and  the  brother  of  Eleanora,  Charles  V. 
of  Spain,  the  reconciliation  was  brought  about 
by  the  efforts  of  Montmorenci.  The  joy  which 
the  queen  felt  at  this,  found  vent  in  grateful 
words  to  him  for  his  success.  Her  warmth  of 
manner  apparently  induced  the  mareschal  to 
hope  for  another  sentiment,  for  he  gradually  as- 
sumed a  manner  that  reminded  her  of  that  hour 
of  mortification  at  Amboise,  on  the  day  of  the 
royal  hunt.  The  queen  instantly  resumed  the 
chilling  coldness  which  she  had  then  shown,  and 
the  interview  was  broken  up. 

But  when  freed  from  his  presence,  she  smiled 
at  her  own  fears  of  her  eccentric  admirer;  and 
in  token  of  her  gratitude,  she  resolved  to  present 
him  with  some  testimonial.  Many  things  were 
suggested  to  her  mind,  but  she  ended  by  the 
choice  of  a  magnificent  chain  of  amber  and  gold, 
of  Florentine  workmanship  and  great  value. 

Ere  she  had  fully  determined  to  send  it  by  one 
of  her  pages,  instead  of  any  other  mode  of  pre- 
sentation, she  had  commenced  the  evening  re- 
ception. Strangely  enough,  the  king,  for  the 
first  time,  came  up  to  her  apartments  by  a  pri- 
vate staircase,  on  which  he  met  the  boy  whom 
she  had  just  despatched  with  the  chain. 

The  page  had  adorned  his  own  neck  with  the 
trinket ;  and  it  caught  the  eye  of  Francis  in 
passing,  and  was  instantly  recognized  as  the 
queen's.  The  boy,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
told  its  destination,  and  the  king  possessed  him- 
self of  the  costly  ornament,  flung  it  around  his 
own  neck,  and  entered  the  qiieen's  room. 

The  sight  of  the  chain  in  its  present  situation, 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  her  fears,  and  the  king's 
cold  and  suspicious  manner,  as  the  mareschal 
approached  to  say  his  "  good  morrow,"  convinc- 
ed her  that  he  was  thoroughly  awakened  to  a 
new  thought,  and  that  it  was  one  alike  deroga- 
tory to  her  and  to  Montmorenci. 

The  storm  was  already  brewing.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Jeanne  d'  Al- 
bret,  the  daughter  of  Marguerite  do  Valois — a 
marriage  brought  about  by  Francis,  in  opposition 
to  Charles  V.,  who  had  desired  the  bride's  hand 
for  Philip  —  that  the  tempest  burst  upon  the 
mareschal's  devoted  head. 

This  marriage  of  the  little  princess  with  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  had  been  wept  over  with  many 
tears.  In  vain  had  Marguerite  pleaded,  and 
Henri  de  Navarre  expostulated.  Francis  was  im- 
penetrable alike  to  remonstrance  or  weeping. 
As  the  child-bride  could  not  walk  under  the 
weight  of  her  heavy  jewels,  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  her  to  the  altar ;  and  the  Mareschal  de 
Montmorenci  was  commanded  by  the  king  to 
perform  that  office  ;  a  command  implying  a  pos- 
itive aftVont  to  his  high  rank. 


When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Francis  signi- 
fied that  the  mareschal  was  at  liberty  to  retire  to 
one  of  his  estates  ;  and  the  following  morning 
saw  the  brave  and  insulted  old  soldier,  whose 
services  should  have  deserved  a  better  fate,  on 
the  road  to  Chantilly. 

The  moment  arrived,  however,  in  which  he, 
who  had  asserted  such  power  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  human  beings,  was  to  pass  through  the 
furnace  of  death.  Francis  was  mortal,  although 
perhaps  that  thought  never  found  place  within 
him.  "  The  lady  killer  is  going,"  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  Count  d'  Aumale  ;  and  no  less 
disrespectful  were  the  words  of  many  others. 
But  whore  was  his  forsaken  and  injured  queen  ? 
No  summons  brought  her  to  his  dying  bed.  No 
sound  of  repentance  for  her  wrongs  reached  her 
ears  ;  but  when  the  splendid  pageant  of  his  fun- 
eral was  over,  and  the  vaults  of  Saint  Denis 
had  received  all  that  remained  of  Francis  d'  Va- 
lois, the  queen  was  removed  to  the  court  of 
Charles  V.,  with  full  leisure  to  look  back  upon 
the  strange  life  she  had  passed  as  sovereign  of 
France. 

Perhaps  a  thrill  of  joy  at  her  freedom  might 
have  been  hers,  at  the  thought  of  meeting  Mont- 
morenci again.  But  the  proud  old  soldier  had 
regained  his  position  at  the  court  of  the  new 
monarch  ;  and  the  Duchess  d'Etampes  was  an 
exile.  Once  more  Eleanora  was  in  her  own 
sunny  Spain,  and  under  the  protection  of  her 
imperial  brother.  In  that  bright  clime  was  there 
some  Lethe  which  could  drown  the  remembrance 
of  the  wrongs  she  suffered  under  the  jewelled 
lilie.?  of  the  crown  of  France  ? 

1    mmm    \ 

LIIE   IN   OERM.\NY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  gives 
the  following  among  other  items  of  his  experi- 
ence in  Germany  : — A  German  is  nothing  with- 
out his  beer.  A  verse  from  one  of  the  student 
songi  expresses  this  idea, 

''  So  staod  we,  by  BccordiiDt  band 

Forever  boundeii  here. 
Aglow  for  Right,  for  FatberUod, 

For  Freedom  and  for  Beer  I'' 

The  German  farmer  sticks  to  his  old  wooden 
plow,  ark-fdshion,  I  believe,  if  not  altogether  an- 
tediluvian, to  his  enormous  hoe  and  spade,  as 
religiously  as  if  he  had  received  the  patterns 
from  the  very  heavens.  He  disdains  leather  or 
chain  traces,  preferring  ropes,  tied  to  the  whiffle- 
tree  in  a  running  knot,  and  as  a  general  thing 
never  presumes  to  bring  wagon  and  team  within 
two  lengths  of  each  other.  The  harness  is  nev- 
er contrived  for  holding  back,  and  the  brake  (a 
huge  beam  worked  by  crank  .tnd  screw)  must  be 
applied,  or  the  wheel  chained,  whenever  the 
down  grade  exceeds  five  feet  to  the  mile.  If  a 
loaded  wagon  is  to  be  backed,  the  teamster  must 
put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  call  in  the 
aid  of  any  passing  Hercules,  if  it  proves  too 
weighty  for  him  alone.  For  a  single  horse  team 
but  one  long  rein  is  commonly  used,  divided  in- 
to two  short  ones  at  the  animal's  neck,  and  the 
teamster  guides  him  by  the  slap  he  is  thus  able  to 
give  him  by  jerking  the  rein  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er. The  horses  are  often  noble  animals,  and 
trained  to  obey  this  clumsy  indication  of  the 
driver's  will  with  docility  and  quickness. 

Once  or  twice  I  ventured  to  enter  a  peasant's 
domicil,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  how  the  people 
really  live  at  home.  There  I  saw  nothing  special 
to  relate,  except  that  in  one  house  I  found  a  poor 
little  baby  tied  to  a  chair,  and  "  all  alone  by  it- 
self." The  mother,  who  just  then  returned,  had 
been  away  all  day  at  work  in  the  field,  leaving 
the  little  creature  of  one  year  to  amuse  it!^elf  as 
best  it  could.  It  hadn't  a  single  plaything,  not 
even  a  stick  to  bite,  and  sat  in  its  hard  chair  as 
solemnly  as  a  little  Dutch  Solomon,  its  arms 
folded,  mouth  open,  and  eyes  staring  wide  at  me 
with  baby  questionings,  but  not  with  baby 
sprightliness.  I  half  fancied  that  the  day-long 
silence  of  the  house  had  parsed  into  the  baby 
spirit,  and  made  it  dull  and  torpid.  It  wanted 
only  to  hear  the  word  from  the  true  magician, 
however ;  for  the  minute  the  mother's  voice  and 
step  were  heard  in  the  entry,  the  little  Solomon 
squeezed  his  eyes  tight  together,  and  gave  shrill 
evidence  of  life  and  spirit.  I  made  the  mother 
grin  with  pleasure  by  praising  the  squalid  little 
lump  of  flesh,  and  having  bought  a  tew  bunches 
of  magnificent  grapes,  took  ray  departure  from 
the  house  and  village,  revolving  in  my  raind  the 
question,  how  far  German  stupidity  and  dullness 
in  general  may  be  probably  attributed  to  the 
practice  of  leaving  babies  alone  all  day,  while  the 
mothers  are  doing  unwomanly  work  in  the  fields. 


t    mm^    * 


REVOLUTIONARY    SOLDIERS. 

During  the  past  year,  eighteen  Uevolutionary 
soldiers  have  died  :  David  Chapin,  Gideon  Bent- 
ley,  John  Titus,  William  Matteson,  Robert  Gal- 
lup, Zachariah  Greene  and  David  Davis,  of  New 
York ;  Zaccheus  Robinson  and  Abraham  Rising, 
of  Massachusetts;  William  Turkey  and  Rev. 
John  Sawyer,  of  Maine  ;  Thomas  Kerowltin 
and  Elisha  Mason,  of  Connecticut ;  Geo.  Wells 
and  Charles  Garman,  of  Tennessee ;  James 
Bushnell  of  Vermont;  Henry  Straight  and  John 
Frazer,  of  Ohio.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  says  there  are  yet  two 
hundred  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  living 
and  receiving  their  pensions. —  Wnshinijton  Union. 
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THE  HAEBOR   OF   PAPENOO,   OTAHEITE,   SOCIETY   ISLANDS. 


[Prom  our  own  Correspondent.] 
PAPENOO,  OTAHEITE,  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

Papssoo,  Socmtt  Islamss, 
JniY  10th,  1868. 

Mb.  BALLon, —  *  #  *  Please  find  en- 
closed, a  drawing  in  Indian  ink  and  pencil  just 
completed,  and  representing  the  harbor  where  onr 
good  ship  is  lying  at  anchor.  I  have  followed 
carefully,  in  my  delineation,  the  gracefully  un- 
dalating  shores  of  the  bay,  and  sought  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  rich  tropic  vege- 
tation that  delights  the  eye  whichever  way  it 
turns,  making  bowers  of  the  low  huts  ot  the 
natives.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  huge  bulk 
and  symmetry  of  the  ship,  I  have  drawn  yon  a 
native  canoe.  They  make  very  graceful  ones 
and  handle  them  with  wonderful  dexterity.    I 


tell  yon  that  the  breath  of  this  summer  morning, 
wafted  through  perfumed  groves,  and  dashed 
with  a  salt  sea  flavor,  is  paradisiacal ;  and  lovely 
is  the  scene  of  peaceful  nature  before  my  eyes, 
after  the  tossings  and  tumblings  of  so  many 
months  past.  If  you  are  cnrioas  to  Icam  just 
how  far  "  your  own  "  has  rambled,  just  take 
your  map  and  you  will  find  a  group  of  islands 
lying  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lati- 
tude 16°  and  18°  south,  and  longitude  149°  and 
152°  west,  which  Captain  Cook  was  so  kind  as 
to  discover  in  1769.  The  harbor  in  which  we 
are  lying  is  that  of  Papenoo,  Otaheite,  or  rather 
Tahiti,  the  largest  of  the  six  islands.  Tahiti  is 
indeed  "  f ome  pnnkins,"  as  they  say  in  your 
latitudes,  being  about  one  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.   Before  the  island  nature  had  been 


brought  into  contact  with  European  civilization, 
the  island  supported  perhaps  200,000  natives,  but 
they  have  dwindled  away  to  less  than  a  twentieth 
of  that  number.  Yet  let  us  not  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  some,  who  have  ascribed  to  the  savage 
state  "all  the  virtues  under  heaven."  Long  be- 
fore they  acquired  any  of  the  vices  of  civilization, 
they  practised  infanticide.  They  wore  also  ad- 
dicted to  cruel  rites,  and  placed  no  restraint  on 
their  passions.  But  the  "mikonaree"  came, 
and  things  were  changed  for  the  better.  At  first, 
however,  the  missionaries  made  little  impression 
on  the  natives.  Quite  a  number  arrived  here 
from  England  in  1797.  Yet  in  1814,  there  were 
in  all  Tahiti,  only  fifty  natives  who  had  re- 
nounced idolatry.  But  that  number  secured, 
conversions  rapidly  followed,  and    the    whole 
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group  of  islands  has  embraced  Christianity. 
There  are  schools,  where  the  native  children,  who 
arc  bright  and  intelligent,  receive  a  good  edu- 
cation, there  arc  shops  where  men  learn  Euro- 
pean handicrafts,  agriculture  is  improved,  and, 
in  short,  a  complete  revolution  has  been  effected 
by  missionary  labors.  The  inhabitants  are  tall 
and  well  made,  of  an  olive  hue,  with  a  dash  ot 
red  in  it.  They  are  mild  and  intelligent.  Their 
language  is  not  unmusical.  The  principal  port 
of  Otaheite  is  Papeta,  which  looks  very  like 
Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  first  view. 
The  harbor  is  land-locked,  circular,  and  presents 
a  vast,  smooth  sheet  of  water,  looking  almost  ar- 
tificial in  its  regularity.  A  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  and  many  whalers  make  this 
port,  though  not  so  many  as  resort  to  Oahn,  in 
the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. The  exports 
of  Papeta  arc  pearl- 
shells,  sugar,  cocoa 
nut  oil,  and  arrow- 
root, which  arei  ex- 
changed for  Euro- 
pean or  American 
m  anufac  tnres, 
chiefly  cloth  and 
hardware.  The 
land  in  these  isl- 
ands is,  except 
here  and  there, 
richer  than  even 
our  western  prai- 
ries, producing  an 
abundance  of  the 
bread-plant,  cocoa, 
banana,  yams, 
plantains,  sugar- 
cane.  What  d  o 
you  think  of  their 
being  annexed  to 
Uncle  Sam's  farm  1 
I  am  not  jesting — 
the  natives  are  anx- 
ious for  it,  and  the 
"  gentleman  fi-om 
Tahiti"  may  yet 
make  a  sensation  in 
Washington.  lam 
perfectly  enchanted 
with  this  quarter  ot 
the  globe — s  u  c  h 
sunrises  and  sun- 
sots,  such  spon- 
taneity and  luxu- 
riance of  V  e  g  e- 
tation,  such  delic- 
ious breezes',  such 
bathing,  and  boat- 
ing !  Well,  it  is 
enough  to  make  tho 
most  prosaic  man 
poetical.  Fortu- 
nately for  you, 
however,  and  prob- 
a  b  1  y  for  myself, 
there  is  a  plenty  of 
"  ready  made  "  po- 
etry on  these 
themes.  I  need  not 
refer  yon  to  the 
"Island,"  by  By- 
ron. A  copy  of 
that  poem,  and  one 
of  Hermann  Mel-, 
yille's  "  Typee," 
have  been  my  com- 
panions since  I 
have  been  in  these 
latitudes.  One 
describes  what  he 
imagined,  the  other 
what  ho  saw  ;  and 
yet  it  is  wonderful 
how  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  scene 
Byron's  d  e  s  c  r  i  p- 
tlons  are.  But  I 
must  bid  you  adieu 
for  the  present.    G. 
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TROTTma   ON   THE 


MILLDAM,   BOSTON. 


TROTTING   ON  THE   IHILLDAM. 

Having,  in  our  last  number  but  two,  given 
sketches  of  trotting  in  sleighing-time,  we  now 
present  an  original  design,  drawn  and  engraved 
expressly  for  us,  delineating  trotting  on  the 
Milldam,  the  grand  locale  for  this  sport.  Wc 
believe  the  turnout  that  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  sketch,  is  unexceptionable  in  the  nattiness  of 
its  st^le,  and  that  the  action  of  the  horse  is  a 
credit  to  that  style  of  animal.  As  for  the  back- 
ground, that  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
view  from  the  Milldam.  This  avenue  is  almost 
the  only  one  on  which  the  gentlemen  of  Boston 
can  exercise  tlieir  bits  of  blood,  not  having  as  yet 
been  paternally  adopted  by  any  horse  railroad. 
Its  course  is  nearly  straight,  with  an  occasional 
deflection,  and  it  is  thoroughly  built  and  kept  in 
excellent  order.  It  is  very  sparsely  built  upon 
until  you  get  a  long  distance  out  of  town,  and 
its  general  breadth  affords  ample  scope  for  three 
vehicles  abreast.  Here  then,  of  an  afternoon, 
may  you  find  owners  and  trainers  of  fast  horses, 
in  sulkies,  skeleton  wagons  and  light  buggies. 
Here  and  there  you  see  a  man  creeping  along  at 
a  snail's  pace,  almost  crawling  like  a  shadow  on 
a  wall.  He  is  waiting  for  a  "  customer."  Nor 
waits  he  long.  The  tacit  challenge  is  soon  ac- 
cepted ;  the  nags  begin  to  move,  faster,  faster, 
faster,  till  each  horse  seems  to  have  lialf  a  dozen 


legs,  and  the  wheels  look  like  circular  cobwebs, 
the  body  and  springs  showing  through  the  whirl- 
ing cloud.  As  the  two  gentlemen  thus  contend 
for  victory,  and  each  fancies  that  he  has  got  the 
fastest  nag  upon  the  road,  very  likely  a  third  cus- 
tomer will  appear ;  possibly  in  an  old  "jumper" 
with  rope-traces  ;  not  unlikely,  the  equine  candi- 
date for  fame  has  but  one  eye,  limps  a  little, 
flourishes  a  tail  like  a  brush  handle,  guiltless  of 
hairs,  and  has  a  coat  as  rough  as  a  two-year-old 
calf  after  wintering  out  of  doors.  The  gentle- 
men smile  to  each  other,  as  they  behold  this 
spectre  of  a  horse  walloping  along  behind  them. 
Fatal  smile !  It  has  touched  to  the  quick  the 
quizzical-looking  driver  of  the  jumper,  who  sits, 
out  at  elbows,  in  an  old  fur  cap,  smoking,  "  with 
short  pipe,  ruminant."  A  yell !  a  crack  of  a 
leather  thong !  and  the  old  horse  in  the  jumper 
"  strikes  his  gait,"  and  a  terrible  one  it  is.  Aged 
and  battered  he  may  be,  but  there  is  blood  of 
high  renown  in  his  veins,  and  "blood  will  tell." 
He  will  overtake  the  gentlemen  jockies  as  infal- 
libly "as  destiny — as  death."  A  few  more 
strides  and  he  laps  them.  It  now  looks  like  an 
"  even  thing  "  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  three 
horses  make  play,  straining  every  nerve  for  the 
mastery.  But  the  dandies'  horses  are  doing 
their  very  best,  while  the  old  horse-frame  in  the 
jumper  is  just  warming  up  to  his  work.     "  Kin- 


der ilin'  his  jints-like,"  as  his  highly-cnltivated 
driver  would  observe.  Now  our  Antomedon  lets 
him  out,  striking  for  victory  or  death.  We  know 
not  what  visions  of  glory  gleam  on  the  single  eye 
of  the  old  horse,  what  hopes  of  a  place  in  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  that  Valhalla  of  quadru- 
peds, but  he  shoots  ahead  without  a  "  break," 
and  victory  perches  on  the  fur  cap  of  his  driver. 
Pardon  his  yells — for  he  is  rude  and  uncultnred 
— pardon  that  grimy  thumb  applied  to  his  nose ; 
pardon  his  vulgar  exultation — for  he  has  really 
won  a  great  victory.  He  has  beaten  a  pair  of 
thousand-dollar  hones  handsomely,  and  what  is 
better,  vindicated  the  superior  claim  of  blood — 
for  his  old  horse  has  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestry  in  his  veins. 


<    ^nm    > 


[  Correspondence  of  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

Ok  Boakd  the  Wabarii, 
Valetta,  Dec.  24, 1858. 

Fribnd  Ballou, — Riding  snugly  at  anchor, 
off  the  quaint  old  city  of  Valetta,  I  may  as  well 
spend  a  portion  of  my  Christmas  eve  in  spinning 
you  a  short  yam,  to  accompany  a  sketch  I  have 
prepared  of  the  noble  Wabash,  which  I  assure 
you  has  won  praises  in  all  quarters  during  her 
Mediterranean  crnise.  I  trust  that  the  drawing 
will  prove  acceptable  and  available,  on  more  ac- 
counts than  one,  though  I  fear  a  score  of  such 


w{\\  not  cancel  the  obligations  under  which  yonr 
liberality  lias  laid  me.     The  fortifications  here 
arc  superb  structures,  and  "  got  up  with  a  total 
disregard   of   expense."    Forts   St.   Elmo   and 
Ricasoli,  which  guard  what  is  called  the  "  grand 
harbor,"  are  perfect  models.    Forts  St.  Angelo, 
Tigrie  and  Manuel   are  also  excellents  works. 
Valetta  is  well  built,  but  is  a  cuiions  place  from 
the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built, 
so  that  to  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  yon  have  to  climb  up  flights  of  steps. 
"  Such  a  getting  up  stairs  !"     The  Strada  Rcale, 
the  principal  street,  is  very  wide,  and  paved,  lik 
the  other  streets,  with  lava.     In  the  Marina.e 
lower  part  of  the  town,  are  superb  quays  t_ 
ranges  of  buildings,  unequalled  in  any  poi 
have  ever  visited.     Churches  meet  the  eye  wh' 
ever  yon  gaze.     The  most  interesting  is  their 
mons  old  cathedral  built  about  the  end  Oi^O 
IGth   century.     It   contains   the   tombs   of 
Knights  of  Slalta,  with  marble  effigies  of  the' 
Christian  warriors  beautifully  carved.     In  o 
of  the  chapels  are  some   valuable  relics  of  th 
past,  in  the  shape  of  the  keys  of   Jerusalem, 
Acre  and  Rhodes.     It  would  fill  a  volume  to  de- 
scribe all  the  sights  in  this  unique  place,  and  the 
pen  of  a  Dickens  would  find  employment  enoogh 
in  portraying  the  peculiarities  of  the  motley  in- 
habitants.       ♦        #        «  Reei'point. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HISTORICAL  TABLEAUX. 

»T  KATDRIM   U.   BALLOa. 

In  history ^s  mine  what  galleries  fair  expand 

Full  of  bright  pictures  for  the  artist's  hand! 

What  woven  threads  of  mingled  joy  and  woe 

Gloom  in  the  darkness,  in  the  sunlight  glow'. 

Here  pious  Eliot  stands  iu  bold  relief, 

llis  Bible  offering  to  soujo  Indian  chief; 

Here  Williams  treads  cold  winter's  icy  path, 

An  exile  from  (he  fierce  fanatic's  wrath ; 

Here  Endicott,  who  fears  no  test  to  meet, 

Cuts  Eugland's  red  cross  from  her  standard  sheet; 

Here,  where  a  brighter,  fairer  shore  appears, 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  leads  his  cavaliers. 

Behold  yon  river  with  its  brimming  wave, 

At  once  De  Soto's  glory  and  his  grave — 

The  mightiest  of  the  arteries  that  pour 

Their  life  and  wealth  along  the  teeming  shore. 

Through  castellated  barriers,  from  the  north, 

A  fairer  river  rolls  its  treasures  forth. 

Glides  like  a  fairy  bride  to  meet  the  main, 

And  tells  us  Hudson's  story  o'er  again. 

Our  treasures  swell  with  magical  increase. 

As  hither  flow  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ; 

Hamlets  arise  and  cities  grace  the  land, 

And  forests  fall,  and  cultured  fields  expand. 

How  many  legends  can  colonial  life 

To  art  supply — how  many  tales  of  strife — 

Of  sweet  domestic  love— of  manly  toil — 

Few  are  the  reapers,  fertile  is  the  soil. 


<   »«»   > 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PASS  OF  PLUMES. 

BY   MARY   A.    LOWELL. 

In  the  year  1587,  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed 
an  honor  upon  one  of  the  sons  of  Erin  as  unu- 
sual as  it  was  unappreciated  by  the  brave  men 
whom,  just  at  that  period,  she  sought  to  concil- 
iate. This  was  the  act  of  creating  Hugh  O'Neill 
— the  representative  and  chief  of  the  powerful 
family  of  that  name — Earl  of  Tirowen,  or 
Tyrone. 

In  itself  a  royal  name,  the  O'Neill  needed  no 
new  dignity  ;  and  the  acceptance  of  tha  patent 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  kindred,  a  tacit  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  ([ueen's  authority,  and  therefore 
of  positive  degradation. 

Seven  years  after  this  event,  he  suddenly  call- 
ed an  assembly  of  his  chiefs,  renounced  the  title 
he   had  accepted,    and  resumed  his  own  kingly 
•vpellation— The  O'Neill. 

-'  Among  the  superstitious  the  report  was  then 
Tent,  and  tradition  has  preserved  it,  that  in 
castle  of  Dungannon,  where  the  Earl  of  Ty- 
residcd,   the   Banshee   had   appeared  and 
-  ied  him  to  the  defence  of  Ireland.     Be  this  as 
might,  something  had  occurred  to  make  the 
ave  prince  of  Tyrone  tear  the  Saxon  star  from 
<i  breast  which  it  had  never  honored.     From  this 
time  he  was  called  Red  Hand,  or  Hugh  of  the 
Bloody  Hand,  and  was  solemnly  invested  with 
tlie  honors  and  dignities  of  the  Prince  of  Ulster, 
in  the  sacred  stone  chair  so  celebrated  in  the  an- 
nals of   the    O'Neills.     Close  to  his   side   had 
pressed   Hugh   O'Donnell,   the  very  flower  of 
Irish  chivalry,  who  was  distinguished  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  green  isle  for 
his  beauty,  courage  and  intelligence. 

Perhaps  the  sad  story  of  Hugh  O'Donnell's 
death,  brought  on  by  treachery,  had  something 
to  do  with  O'Neill's  resignation  of  his  patent  of 
earldom.  This  young  chief,  known  as  Red 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  was  basely  decoyed  on  board 
a  ship  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  Spanish  mer- 
chantman, and  laden  with  wines.  Under  the 
walls  of  O'Donnell's  castle  tlie  ship  anchored, 
and  wa«  hailed  by  the  generous  chieftain  with 
an  invitation  to  come  on  shore  and  partake  of 
his  hospitality. 

The  answer  came  quickly  that  they  could  not 
stay,  but  entreated  him  to  come  on  board  with 
his  friends  and  taste  the  rich  Spanish  wines  they 
had  brought.  Unsuspecting  and  frank,  the  young 
prince,  accompanied  by  two  of  tlie  O'Neills, 
accepted  the  invitation.  They  descended  to  tlio 
cabin,  and  iaa  moment  the  hatches  were  closed. 
They  were  then  put  in  irons  and  brought  to  Dub- 
lin Castle.  This  was  done  tlsrough  means  of 
Sir  John  Perrot,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  under 
the  sanction  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

From  the  prison  where  they  bore  their  confine- 
ment for  three  weary  years,  they  were  fortunate 
enough,  on  one  stormy  winter's  night,  to  escape. 
In  making  their  way  to  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
one  of  the  O'Neills,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the 
blinding  snow,  laid  down  and  died.  Chilled  and 
frost-bitten,  O'Donnell  and  the  bereaved  brother 
watched  all  nis^ht  by  the  dead,  and  were 
found  thus  by  kind  men,   the  O'Byrnes  of  Glen- 


malure,  in  the  morning,  and  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Dungannon,  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone.  It  was  then  that  the  chiefs  formed 
a  league  of  deadly  hatred  against  the  English. 
The  King  of  Spain  had  promised  an  army  to  aid 
them,  and  O'Donnell  set  out  to  see  the  king  at 
Valladolid.  He  had  reached  Simanca,  but  could 
go  no  further.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1602 — a  victim  to  Saxon 
treachery. 

After  the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  northern 
chiefs,  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  were  accused  of 
a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government.  The 
accusation  was  contained  in  a  letter  directed  to 
Sir  William  Ussher,  clerk  of  the  council,  which 
was  dropped  in  the  council  chamber.  Immedi- 
ate flight  was  their  only  alternative  from  impris- 
onment and  the  death  awarded  to  traitors  ;  and 
they  accomplished  it  by  means  of  two  or 
three  staunch  friends,  who  sailed  in  a  ship  to 
Ireland  and  took  the  princes  and  their  kindred 
on  board.  Several  of  the  Ulster  nobles  accom- 
panied them,  and  many  of  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  two  chieftains. 

The  O'Neill  took  with  him  his  wife,  Catherina 
Magennis,  and  her  three  sons,  Hugh,  John  and 
Brian  O'Donnell,  his  motherless  child,  scarcely 
a  j'ear  old,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  brother 
and  sister.  It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning  in 
autumn — the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross — when 
the  party  embarked  for  the  coast  of  Normandy  ; 
a  morning,  it  would  seem,  too  bright  and  beauti- 
ful for  human  hearts  to  be  so  pained.  Still  they 
knew  whom  they  were  following.  In  this,  his 
dark  hour,  he  was  to  them, 

'*  Tir-owen's  pride  and  Ulster's  flower, 
A  prince,  a  hero,  the  ONeill!" 

As  the  chief  stood  on  the  deck  of  that  vessel 
which  was  to  bear  him  away  from  the  beloved 
land  of  his  birth,  all  the  emotions  of  his  kingly 
heart  were  aroused.  He  dwelt  on  the  one  act  of 
his  life  which  had  degraded  him ;  the  moment 
when  he  bent  the  knee  to  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  thereby  gave  a  suspicion  of  his  faith.  No 
more  should  the  war  cry  of  "  The  Red  Hand 
forever  !"  thrill  through  that  mighty  heart  from 
the  lips  of  his  followers.  No  more  that  cry 
should  echo  through  the  Pass  of  Plumes — the 
field  where  the  jiompous  Earl  of  Essex  left  his 
plumed  thousands  upon  the  ground,  vanquished 
by  the  prowess  of  the  O'Moore,  the  McHugh 
and  O'Neill ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  was  the 
thought  that  the  name  of  O'Neill  would  thence- 
forth be  written  on  the  page  whereon  those  of 
traitors  were  alone  inscribed.*  Hours  after 
Catharina  and  her  sons  were  sleeping,  would  he 
give  up  the  moments  to  passionate  grief  Hours 
would  he  watch  the  long  line  of  foamy  light 
which  the  ship  left  in  the  moon's  cold  rays,  and 
resolve  to  cast  himself  beneath  the  waves. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  my  Kathleen  !"  he  would 
exclaim,  "  how  easy  would  be  the  plunge  ;  but 
how — O,  how  can  I  leave  her  to  the  fate  that 
would  await  Tirowen's  hapless  widow  !" 

Thus  sad  and  despondent,  the  lion-hearted 
chief  arrived  at  the  port  of  his  destination.  This 
was  at  Normandy ;  and  from  thence  the  party 
proceeded  through  France  to  Brussels.  There 
the  news,  not  unexpected,  of  the  confiscation  of 
six  Ulster  counties,  by  James  I.,  reached  them. 

The  warning  of  the  Banshee  was  not  in  vain. 

The  chief  went  from  Brussels  to  Rome,   to  die ! 

The  same  grave  held  him  and  Tyrconnell.  They 

were   buried  on  Saint  Peter's  hill,  the   mount 

where  the  martyr  saint  was  crucified,  and  the 

shadow  of  the   mighty   pile  rests  on  the  earth 

where  sleeps   "  Hugh,  high  prince  and  lord  of 

Ailcach's  lands." 

"  High  race  of  O'Neill  !  thy  splendor  has  faded, 
And  the  star  of  thy  lise  sits  all  altered  and  shaded ; 
i'rom  Dungannon  no  more  thy  proud  chieftains  sally, 
And  burst  on  the  plain  from  each  mountain  and  valley. 
The  horn  of  thy  hunters  have  no  lip  to  sound  it, 
And  the  hearth  of  thy  halls  hath  no  joy  twined  around  it. 
The  Saxons  have  conquered — thy  glories  are  over — 
And  darkness  descends  on  the  house  of  Ceancover! 
Yet,  yet, though  the  Fute-Stonet  be  loosed  on  Shane  tower, 
)t  totters,  'twill  fall  soon— 0  wo  for  the  hour! 
Some  chief  may  arise  with  a  soul  to  inherit 
The  fame  of  his  sires,  with  their  freedom  and  spirit. 
What  though  the  old  tree  may  be  worn  outand  droopiug. 
And  each  time-honored  branch  all  leafless  and  stooping, 
There  are  saplings  abroad,  by  mountain  and  river, 
And  Tir-owen  shall  jet  shout — The  lied  Hand  forever!" 

*  Posterity  has  done  more  justice  to  the  erring  but  still 
noble  chief,  than  those  of  his  own  times  seemed  disposed 
to  render  It  is  now  generally  disbelieved  that  the  north- 
ern chiefs  bad  originated  the  plot  ascribed  to  them. 

t  The  Fate  Stone — a  head  carved  in  stone  on  the  wall 
of  Shane's  Castle.  There  is  a  tradition  that  when  it  falls 
the  O'Neills  will  be  extinct. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  I  shall  love  my 
friends  in  heaven,  and  therefore  know  tliem  ; 
and  this  principally  binds  tiiem  to  me  on  earth. 
If  I  thought  I  slioukl  never  know  them  more, 
nor  lovo  tliem  after  death,  I  should  love  them 
comparatively  little  now,  as  I  do  all  other  transi- 
tory things. — Bdjtcr. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  R.  B..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. — Hon.  Isaac  Toucey,  secre- 
tary of  the  navy. 

Lex. — We  believe  the  best  scholars  are  now  agreed  that 
the  date  is  four  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era. 

J.  v.,  Galveston,  Texas. — Unless  you  can  tell  us  about 
the  date  of  the  paper,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
hunt  up  the  paragraph. 

Housekeeper,  Medford,  Mass. — Stains  and  spots  may  be 
taken  out  of  mahogany  furniture  by  the  use  of  a  little 
aquafortis  or  oxalic  acid  and  water,  by  rubbing  the 
part  with  the  liquid,  by  nteans  of  a  cork,  till  the  color 
is  restored  ;  observing  afterwards  to  well  wash  the  wood 
with  water,  aud  to  dry  and  polish  as  usual. 

Student,  Providence,  R.  I.— The  tidings  of  peace  with 
the  United  States  were  brought  to  England  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1814. 

Sportsman,  Baltimore,  Md. — The  canvass-back  duck  is 
not  found  in  Europe. 

W.  C,  Burlington,  Vt  — If  you  had  been  longer  a 
subscriber  to  our  papers,  you  would  know  that  we 
never  discuss  political  questions  either  in  the  '"Picto- 
rial," '•  Flag  of  our  Union,"  '-Weekly  Novelette."  or 
'•  Dollar  Monthly,"  Whatever  our  private  opinions 
are  on  these  topics,  wj  never  intrude  them  on  our 
readers.  There  are  plenty  of  political  papers  where 
you  will  find  it  discussed  pro  and  con  to  your  heart's 
content. 

V.  L.,  Kockport.— One  more  issue  will  complete  Ticknor 
&  Fields  Household  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

"  Lyceum,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. — We  consider  Bayard  Tay- 
lor entitled  to  rank  A  No  1.  among  attractive  lecturers. 

"Hermann,"  St.  Pauls,  Minnesota. — Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale  is  the  successor  of  Dr.  Huntingdon. 

A.  M.,  Portland.  Me. — In  all  the  pas.sages  of  the  Cuoard 
steamers  from  Liverpool  to  this  city  and  New  York  not 
a  life  has  been  lost. 

R.  DE  L.,  Newburyport. — A  French  company  has  been 
organiwd  in  New  York,  but  has  not  commenced  its 
regular  performances. 

W.  S.,  Manchester. — We  have  been  promised  the  docu- 
ment.s  from  Senator  D. 

Young  Reader. — The  violin  is  the  most  difficult  instru- 
ment we  know  of,  and,  unless  you  possess  an  excellent 
ear  we  would  not  advise  your  attempt  to  learn.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  excruciating  than  to  listen  to  a  violin 
ill-played;  while  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  it  is  a  soul- 
entrancing  instrument. 

"  TvRO.'' — The  richest  treasury  of  pure  Saxon  is  the  book 
of  books — the  Bible. 


THE  C'ARNIV.IL  IN  PARIS. 

Our  friends  in  Paris  have  been  having  a  re- 
markably jolly  time  at  the  masquerade  balls  of 
the  opera,  of  which  there  are  about  fourteen 
during  the  Carnival  season.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  the 
New  York  Express,  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Paris,  after  describing  one  of  these  orgies,  says 
the  government  have  serious  thoughts  of  sup- 
pressing them.  Though  we  are  writing  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Mr.  Brooks  in  Paris,  we  must  be 
excused  for  saying  the  government  will  do  no 
such  thing.  The  masquerade  balls  are  as  dear 
to  Paris  as  beer  to  Bavaria,  and  the  suppression 
of  either  would  be  a  signal  for  revolution.  Pop- 
ular Paris  would  fight  for  the  mask,  and  popular 
Munich  for  its  lager.  Besides  keeping  the  Paris- 
ians amused,  the  activity  given  to  trade  during 
its  continuance  would  alone  forbid  their  suppres- 
sion. Let  us  show  by  some  curious  statistics 
how  much  money  they  put  in  circulation. 

The  management  of  the  opera  balls,  directed 
by  Messrs.  Strauss  and  Phillipe,  employ  a  fixed 
personnel  of  890  persons,  ushers,  ticket-sellers 
and  ticket-takers,  machinists,  florists,  box-open- 
ers, lamp-lighters,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  twenty- 
four  lamplighters,  because  the  lighting  of  the 
opera  on  a  ball  night  requires  1850  candles,  210 
lamps  and  5600  gas-jets.  The  management  of 
the  opera  balls  dispo.ses,  outside  of  the  grand  in- 
terior, the  lobbies  and  the  green-room,  of  56 
amphitheatre  stalls  and  86  boxes.  Of  this  num- 
ber of  boxes,  41  are  let  for  the  season  at  an 
average  of  1260  francs.  The  45  others,  as  well 
as  the  amphitheatre  stalls,  on  ball-nights,  are  at 
the  disposition  of  the  public  at  the  box-office. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  an  opera  ball  costs, 
exclusive  of  the  admission  fees,  which  are  10 
francs  for  gentlemen  and  6  francs  for  ladies, 
which  makes  a  mean  of  8  francs  a  head.  All 
women  who  appear  at  the  ball  must  be  masked  ! 
2400  masks  give  a  total  of  7200  francs.  'J'he 
2400  costumes,  at  10  francs  each,  produce  24,000 
francs  ;  2400  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  at  10  francs, 
also  make  24,000.  It  will  be  admitted  that  2400 
women  will  spend  2400  francs  in  hair-dresses ; 
and  in  gloves,  at  2  francs  50  centimes  a  pair, 
6000  francs.  Afierwards  come  bouquets  and  fans, 
which  will  make  a  total  of  about  4000  francs. 

For  the  2600  men  who  figure  at  each  ball,  the 
same  expenses  will  be  somewhat  lessened.  We 
will  say  for  false  noses,  etc.,  1000  francs  ;  cos- 
tumes, 10,000  francs;  gloves,  6.j0()  francs; 
beards  and  headdresses,  IGOO  francs;  slioes, 
5000  francs  ;  hats,  1000  francs.  The  dressing- 
rooms,  at  50  centimes  a  bead,  will  yield  2500 


francs.  At  the  first  opera  ball  of  the  season, 
1790  carriages  drove  up  to  the  vestibule.  Add- 
ing those  taken  on  returning,  calculating  that 
many  vehicles  are  hired  by  the  hour,  and  that 
almost  all  come  under  the  night  tariff  of  prices, 
we  estimate  this  item  of  expenditure  at  8000 
francs.  The  eatables  and  drinkables  inside  the 
house,  with  the  waiters'  fees,  will  amount  to 
13,250  francs.  Then  there  are  minor  expenses, 
fees  to  porters,  to  the  man  who  opens  the  carriage 
doors,  etc.,  500  francs.  Since  the  rule  has  been 
adopted  compelling  gentlemen  to  appear  either 
in  costume  or  full  evening  dress,  black  suit,  drab 
vest  and  white  kids,  a  new  business  has  sprung 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  opera.  At  the 
hour  of  opening  the  box  oflSces,  young  men  in 
overcoats,  frocks  and  blouses,  are  seen  to  glide 
mysteriously  into  the  shops  of  the  clothes-deal- 
ers of  this  quarter,  where  they  hire  the  impera- 
tive coits,  pantaloons,  etc.  This  trade  brings 
the  clothes  dealers  from  1200  to  1500  francs  an 
evening.  The  total  of  all  these  sums  amounts 
to  133,850  francs,  which  multiplied  by  14,  the 
number  of  balls  given  during  the  season,  makes 
an  expense  of  1,955,560  francs,  or  8391,112. 

So  much  for  what  the  ball  itself  costs — now 
for  expenses  to  which  it  leads  outside,  in  the 
way  of  suppers.  We  may  divide  the  5000  per- 
sons who  leave  the  ball  among  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  restaurants  which  receive  them,  and  assign 
theirexpenditures  as  follows :  about  1000  will  sup 
at  4  francs  a  head ;  1000  at  6  francs ;  2000  at  10 
francs  ;  500  at  20  francs  ;  and  500  at  40  francs  ; 
which  gives  a  total  of  59,000  francs,  or  811,800. 
But  the  circulation  of  money  occasioned  by 
the  balls  extends  far  beyond  these  figures — but 
here  it  is  only  guess-work.  We  may  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  presents  to  ladies  cost  140,000  francs. 
It  is  easy  from  these  data  to  judge  of  what  impor- 
tance these  balls  are  to  the  trade  of  Paris,  and 
to  perceive  that  these  sums  of  money  spent  are 
not  all  reaped  by  the  speculators  of  a  private 
enterprise. 

« — m^m    > 

A   CHURCH    CONFLAGRATION. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  2d,  the  St.  James  Catholic 
Church,  at  Montreal,  was  burned,  in  the  night 
time,  producing  a  grand  illumination  which  light- 
ed the  whole  city,  and  was  seen  for  miles  around. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  tamarac  wood,  said  to 
be  nearly  an  hundred  cords,  which  had  been 
stored  in  the  basement  for  fuel,  gave  great  inten- 
sity to  the  flames.  When  the  roof  was  fairly  on 
fire,  the  upward  current  of  air  caused  by  the 
flames  rushed  through  the  pipes  of  the  great  or- 
gan, and  caused  it  to  play  a  most  sonorous  dirge 
over  its  own  destruction.  This  singular  effect 
was  perfectly  audible  to  the  crowd  of  spectators, 
and  excited  strong  superstitious  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  present.  At  length  the 
roof  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash,  forming  a 
billowy  sea  of  fire,  and  sending  showers  of  burning 
cinders  aloft,  that  rivalled  in  grandeur  the  most 
elaborate  pyrotechnic  displays.  The  tongues  of 
flame  then  ascended  the  lofty  belfry,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  pillar  of  fire.  Finally  the  sup- 
ports of  the  great  bell  were  consumed,  and  the 
ponderous  mass,  loosened  from  its  bearings,  fell 
to  the  ground,  ringing  its  own  knell  as  it  plunged 
into  the  gulf  of  fire.  Three  distinct  and  omin- 
ous strokes  of  the  bell  were  heard  above  the  roar 
of  the  flames,  as  it  descended  to  the  earth  and 
mingled  with  the  common  ruin. 

«  »«»  > 

A  TRAVELLING  ADVENTURE. 

A  gentleman  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Mr.  Do 
G.,  met  with  quite  an  adventure  last  autumn, 
which  has  just  come  to  light.  He  was  going 
from  Bauch  to  Laybach,  and  took  a  guide  and  a 
pony  among  the  mountains.  At  night  he  halted 
at  a  low  inn,  which  consisted  of  one  room  only, 
filled  with  sinister-looking  charcoal  burners. 
They  eyed  him  as  he  entered,  sullenly  made  way 
for  him,  and  then  began  to  talk  together  in  a 
sort  of  patois,  ot  which  he  could  not  understand 
a  word.  All  at  once  a  stout  man,  who  sat  oppo- 
site our  stranger,  caught  his  eye  and  said,  with- 
out appealing  to  address  him,  and  in  excellent 
German  : 

"  Your  life  is  in  danger.  Blow  out  the  lamp, 
and  get  under  the  table.  Then  crawl  on  your 
hands  and  knees  to  the  door— leave  the  rest  to 
me." 

Mr.  De  G.  obeyed.  He  put  out  the  lamp,  and 
crept  under  the  table,  and  directly  afterwards 
heard  a  violent  altercation  and  struggle  going 
on.  But  the  way  to  the  door  was  free,  and  he 
crawled  out  of  the  room.  Peeping  in  at  the 
door,  however,  he  saw  by  the  fire-light  the  athlet- 
ic figure  of  his  unknown  friend,  as  ho  adminis- 
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tercd  a  sound  thrashing  to  t!ie  charcoal-burners 
by  means  of  what  he  afterwards  learned  was  a 
raw  hide  loaded  with  lead. 

The  traveller  made  the  best  of  his  way  off, 
and  was  aoon  joined  by  the  stranger  leading  his 
pony. 

"  You  were  fortunate,"  he  said.  "That  was 
a  nest  of  cutthroats  and  robbers." 

"  But  my  poor  guide  f" 

"  The  worst  of  all — he  was  a  decoy." 

The  traveller  thanked  his  benefactor,  and  de- 
sired to  know  his  name. 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  other,  gloomily. 

"  But  I  wish  to  send  you  some  token  of  my 
gratitude,  in  addition  to  my  heartfelt  tlianks." 

"  I  require  neither.  I  have  but  done  my  duty. 
Farewell !  Your  path  lies  in  that  direction,  mine 
in  this — I  have  work  to  do.     Again  farewell!" 

Weeks  passed  on  ;  and  one  day  a.s  our  fiiend 
was  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Laybach,  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  himself.  He 
was  whirled  along  by  the  tide  of  human  be- 
ings, till  it  paused  and  eddied  round  a  gallows 
erected  in  a  public  square.  The  gentleman 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  platform,  and  there,  lean- 
ing carelessly  against  one  of  the  uprights,  he 
beheld  the  griih  and  giant  figure  of  the  public 
executioner.  It  was  the  man  who  had  saved  his 
life  in  the  chhrcoal  burncr.s'  hut ! 


A  VIPEK-HUM'ER. 

In  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  in  the  west 
of  France,  the  venomous  viper  is  hunted,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  electuary,  composed 
chiefly  of  pounded  vipers,  which  is  called  the 
Royal  Remedy,  and  is  considered  by  the  ignor- 
ant people  as  an  infallible  specific  for  many 
diseases.  The  business  of  hunting  these  noxious 
reptiles  is  rather  a  dangerous  employment,  their 
bite  being  fatal,  and  their  haunts  so  secluded 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  approached.  A  recent 
traveller  in  that  country  describes  one  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  singular  pursuit,  whom 
he  chanced  to  encounter  in  the  woods,  while 
equipped  for  his  task  and  busily  engaged  therein. 
In  a  narrow  defile,  between  rocks  overhung  with 
lichens,  he  saw  a  raised  platform  of  stone,  upon 
which  stood  a  man  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of 
thick  leather  armor,  with  nothing  but  the  upper 
part  of  his  face  exposed.  Beside  him  was  a 
large  kettle  tilled  with  milk,  boiling  over  a  large 
fire,  and  there  was  iVesh  spilt  milk  scattered 
around.  The  man  was  stooping  and  looking 
about  him  with  an  air  of  anxiety.  Presently  he 
put  forth  his  leather-covered  hand  and  seized  a 
viper  which  was  making  towards  him,  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  the  milk.  This  he  quickly  threw 
into  the  boiling  cauldron.  At  the  sound  of  the 
reptile's  agonized  hiss,  tlio  tall  grass  around  the 
rocks  was  agitated,  and  several  of  the  same 
species  glided  out,  and  these  were  successively 
crushed  on  the  head  by  the  hunter's  heel.  He 
picked  them  up  one  by  one  and  put  them  into  a 
cask,  stopped  with  a  bung.  These  manoeuvres 
were  repeated  several  times,  until  the  cask  was 
nearly  filled,  when  he  poured  out  the  milk  upon 
the  ground,  and  having  exhausted  his  viper- 
covey,  packed  up  his  traps  and  proceeded  to  the 
village  to  sell  his  game  to  the  apothecary. 


THREB-PEKNY   TIIE.ITRES. 

In  London  they  have  theatres  to  which  the  ad- 
mission fee  is  only  three-pence.  A  late  English 
writer  undertakes  the  defence  of  these  establish- 
ments. He  says  : — Come  with  me,  and  sit  on 
the  coarse  deal  benches  in  the  coarsely  and  taw- 
drily-decorated cheap  theatre,  and  listen  to  the 
sorrily-dressed  actors  and  actresses — periwigged- 
pated  fellows  and  wenches,  if  you  like — tearing 
their  passion  to  tatters,  mouthing  and  ranting, 
and  splitting  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.  But 
in  what  description  of  pieces  t  In  dramas,  I 
declare  and  maintain,  in  which  for  all  the  jargon, 
silliness  and  buffoonery,  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice  are  asserted  ;  in  which 
virtue,  in  the  end,  is  always  triumphant,  and 
vice  punished ;  in  which  cowardice  and  falsehood 
are  hissed,  and  bravery  and  integrity  vehemently 
applauded ;  in  which,  were  we  to  sift  a>vay  the 
bad  grammar,  and  the  extravagant  action,  we 
should  find  the  dictates  of  the  purest  and  highest 
morality.  These  poor  people  can't  help  mis- 
placing their  h's,  and  fighting  combats  of  six 
with  tin  broadswords.  They  haven't  been  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  they  can't  compete 
for  the  middle-class  examinations  ;  they  don't 
subscribe  to  the  "  Saturday  Review  ;"  they  have 
never  taken  dancing  lessons  from  Madame 
Micheu;   they  have  never  read  Lord   Chester- 


field's Letters  ;  they  can't  afford  even  to  purchase 
a  "Shilling-Handbook  of  Etiquette."  Which 
is  the  best !  That  they  should  gamble  in  low 
cofFce-shops,  break  each  other's  heads  with  pew- 
ter pots  in  public  houses,  fight,  wrangle  at  street 
corners,  or  lie  in  wait  in  door-ways  and  blind 
alleys  to  rob  and  murder,  or  that  they  should 
pay  their  threepence  for  admission  into  the  gal- 
lery of  the  "  Vic." — witness  the  triumph  of  a 
single  British  sailor  over  twelve  armed  rufiians, 
who  are  about  to  carry  off  the  Lady  Maud  ;  see 
the  discomfiture  of  the  dissolute  young  noble- 
man, and  the  restitution  of  the  family  estates 
(through  the  timely  intervention  of  a  ghost  in  a 
table-cloth)  to  the  oppressed  orphan.  And  of 
this  nature  are  the  vast  mass  of  transpontine 
melodramas.  The  very  "bloodand-murder" 
pieces,  as  they  arc  termed,  always  end  with  the 
detection  of  the  assassin  and  his  condign  punish- 
ment. George  Cruikshank's  admirable  moral 
story  of  "  The  Bottle,"  was  dramatized  at  the 
"  Vic,"  and  had  an  immense  run. 

1  »»»  I 

l»EUSON.\L. 
It  is  stated  that  the  King  of  Wurtemburg  has 
sent  to  Dr.   Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
large  gold  medal   for  science   and  art,  marked 

"  Dem    Venliensle." Mad'lle    Victoirc  Balfe, 

daughter  of  the  celebrated  composer,  is  the  prima 

donna  at  the  San  Carlos,  at  Kaplos Charles 

Lever,  the  novelist,  has  been  appointed  British 

Vice  Consul  at  Spezzia George  H.  Moore, 

the  popular  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society, 
has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Legal  History 

in   the  New   York  University George  Lin- 

hardt,  the  musician,  died  recently  in  Balti- 
more  Benson  J.  Lossing  is  preparing  for  the 

press  the  memoirs  and  writings  of  the  late  George 
Washington  Park  Custis Lt.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, of  Petersburgh,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant tutor  of  Spanish  at  West  Point The 

Countess  Dowager  of  Lindsey  is  dead.  Her 
ladyship  was  an  aunt  of  Layard,  the  author  of 
"Nineveh  and  its  Remains.".  ..  .Mrs.  Sallie 
Mattingly,  a  grand-daughter  of  Patrick  Henry, 
died  lately  in  Kentucky. 


Sin  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

History  records  nothing  more  truly  in  the  spir- 
it of  Christian  chivalry  than  the  conduct  of  Sid- 
ney when  mortally  wounded  in  the  field  of 
Zutphen.  Faint,  pallid,  and  parched  with  the 
thirst  that  attends  excessive  loss  of  blood,  Sidney 
asked  for  water.  It  was  obtained,  doubtless  with 
difBculty,  and  in  scant  supply.  With  trembling 
hand  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips,  when  his  eye 
was  arrested  by  the  gaze  of  a  dying  soldier, 
longingly  fixed  upon  the  precious  daught.  With- 
out tasting  it,  he  instantly  handed  it  to  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  memorable  words,  "  Thy  necessiti/ 
is  greater  than  mine." 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  artists  of  Brooklyn 
have  taken  the  initiative  steps  toward  forming  a 
free  gallery  of  pictures  in  that  city.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  gen- 
erously offered  them  the  use  of  one  of  their  rooms 
for  the  purpose,  free  of  charge.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  enterprise  is  to  give  artists  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  works  for  sale  directly  before 
the  public. 


«  »»»  »- 


Asthma. — It  is  useless  to  describe  the  tor- 
tures of  Spasmodic  Asthma.  Those  who  have 
suffered  from  its  distressing  paroxysms  know 
full  well  what  it  is.  Jonas  Whitcomu's  Rem- 
edy, prepared  by  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Tre- 
raont  Street,  Boston,  has  seldom  failed  to  afford 
immediate  relief,  even  in  the  most  severe  cases, 
and  frequently  it  has  effected  a  permanent  cure. 

Goodness  gracious. — The  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post  calls  Florence,  Italy,  "  that  miser- 
able shire  town,  the  hot-bed  of  petty  scandal,  the 
city  of  small-beer  dissipation  and  twopenny-ha'- 
penny Britishers."     That  will  do. 


Bailou's  PiciORiAi. — This  charmiog  illustrated  jour- 
nal has  been  vastly  improved  since  the  new  year,  and 
besides  givlnt^  Ji/ty  columns  of  original  reading  matter,  is 
splendidly  illustrated.  How  such  a  paper  can  be  sent 
to  subscribers  for  !52  50  a  year,  or  sold  at  the  peiiodical 
depots  for^t'fr  rmts  per  copy,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle. 
—  Trumpet,  Boston. 


«  »»»   > 


Naval. — There  are  but  twenty-four  chaplains 
in  our  navy.  The  number  attached  to  the  English 
service  is  nearly  three  hundred. 

<  ^♦^ — I 

Read  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.'s  announce- 
ment on  our  last  inside  page  of  this  number. 


.4NCIENT   Al'CTlOXS. 

The  custom  of  sale  by  auction  is  very  ancient, 
and  probably  coeval  with  the  earliest  system  of 
civilized  commerce.  The  word  auction  comes 
from  the  Latin  aur/eo,  to  increase,  to  augment, 
whence  audio,  an  increasing,  an  enlarging,  a 
public  sale.  This  derivation  of  the  word  also 
illu,strates  the  mode  of  sale,  which  is  by  an  ad- 
vance or  augmentation  of  the  price,  each  bidder 
raising  above  the  one  before  him.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  ancient  Greeks  held 
public  auctions,  and  they  doubtless  learned  the 
practice  from  their  ancient  schoolmasters,  the 
Phcnicians,  who  were  eminently  a  trading  people 
long  before  the  Greek  nation  took  its  rise.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  carries  the  practice  back 
to  still  more  remote  periods ;  for  we  find  the 
Latin  foundation  of  the  word  has  its  origin  in 
the  still  older  Sanscrit  root  auj,  to  grow. 

The  Romans  took  the  auction,  like  many  oth- 
er customs,  from  the  Greeks  ;  and  with  those 
conquerors  of  the  world  this  mode  of  sale  was 
in  common  use,  and  regulated  by  law.  The 
practice  adopted  by  them  was  in  many  respects 
strikingly  like  that  of  the  present  day.  Yet  in 
others  it  differed.  With  them  the  auctioneer  was 
the  magistrate  of  the  district;  and  his  duty  was 
to  preside  over  the  sale,  and  adjudge  the  lot  to 
the  proper  party,  while  the  bidding  was  invaria- 
bly done  by  a  public  crier,  who  acted  as  a  mouth- 
piece to  all  the  purchasers  present.  The  business 
of  this  crier  was  to  name  a  price,  and  the  bidders 
who  were  willing  to  buy  at  that  price  held  up 
their  fingers  in  token  of  assent.  He  then  cried 
a  higher  price,  and  so  kept  augmenting  the  sum 
as  long  as  two  or  more  bidders'  fingers  were  up. 
When  all  were  down  but  one,  the  crier  ceased, 
and  the  auctioneer,  who  had  kept  his  eye  upon 
the  proceedings,  decreed  the  bargain  to  the  owner 
of  the  persevering  finger.  A  licensed  broker 
was  also  present,  who  took  note  of  the  price  and 
claimed  the  money  from  the  purchaser,  giving  in 
exchange  a  written  order  for  the  property  pur- 
chased by  him. 

. «—*••»-« — 

The  very  Last. — We  have  just  one  com- 
plete set  of  Bailou's  Pictorialtroraits  commence- 
ment, now  on  hand.  It  forms  fifteen  superb 
Tolnmcs,  a  complete  illustrative  record  of  the 
times,  bound  uniformly  and  in  a  handsome,  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  in  full  gilt,  illumined 
covers,  title-pages  and  indexes.  Being  entirely 
out  of  the  market,  and  as  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
reprint  them,  this  is  the  last  set  we  shall  be  able 
to  offer  at  any  price.  The  person  who  sends 
first  will  get  them.  Price  $30  for  the  complete 
set.  They  will  bo  carefully  packed,  and  sent  by 
express  as  ordered. 

4      »»^      > 

Jews  in  Cities. — The  number  of  Hebrews 
in  the  great  cities  is  stated  to  bo  as  follows : 
New  York,  12,000;  Philadelphia,  2500;  Balti- 
more, 1800;  Charleston,  1500;  London,  20,000; 
Amsterdam,  25,000 ;  Hamburg,  9000  ;  Berlin, 
5000  ;  Cracow,  20,000 ;  Warsaw,  20,000  ;  Rome, 
6000;  Leghorn,  10,000;  Jerusalem,  6000; 
Smyrna,  9000 ;  Hebron,  8000.  How  many  unac- 
knowledged Jews  arc  in  the  same  cities,  calling 
themselves  Christians,  but  admitted  to  be  Jews 
by  common  consent  ? 


Miss  Jane  Coomns. — This  young  lady  has 
lately  played  a  very  successful  engagement  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  and  certainly  gives  promise 
of  a  remarkable  actress.  In  many  ot  her  points 
and  characteristics  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
Mrs.  Mowatt.  She  has  a  fine  stago-ligure,  an  ex- 
pressive and  handsome  face,  and  a  rich  musical 
voice ;  her  modulation,  however,  requires  careful 
training.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to  her 
future  career  in  her  profession. 


Prosperity. — We  are  in  the  almost  hourly 
receipt  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  South, 
West  and  East,  covering  subscriptions  to  our 
publications,  and  our  correspondents  universally 
speak  of  the  returning  and  increased  business 
prosperity  realized  in  their  various  sections. 
«  »«»  » 

Boston. — We  learn  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Turner,  superintendent  of  streets,  that  there  are 
open  to  travel  one  hundred  and  two  miUs  in  length 
of  streets,  and  nine  miles  and  one-half  in  coarts 
and  places.     Pretty  good  sized  city  this  ! 


<  »«»  > 


Beautifdl. — TheDioramic  Views  of  India, 
now  exhibiting  in  this  city,  are  a  rich  work  of 
art,  interesting  in  the  extreme,  and  highly  in- 
structive.    They  are  well  worth  seeing. 


ANECDOTE    OF    HILWER. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Bulwer  is  both 
fresh  and  interesting  : — It  so  happened  that,  upon 
the  night  rendered  memorable  in  dramatic  histo- 
ry by  the  first  appearance  of  the  "Lady  of  Ly- 
ons "  (anonymously),  Bulwer  was  detained  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  discussion  on  the 
ballot,  a  debate  in  which  he  himself  took  part 
that  evening,  by  the  delivery  of  one  of  the  most 
effective  speeches  through  which  he  had,  as  yet, 
won  the  applause  of  Parliament.  Hurrying  from 
the  house  while  there  are  yet  ringing  in  his  ears 
the  cordial  cheers  which  greeted  the  peroration 
of  that  successful  harangue,  he  encounters  in  the 
doorway  of  St.  Stephen's — sauntering  in,  fresh 
from  the  playhouse,  whither  Bulwer  himself  is 
wending  his  way,  in  search  of  tidings  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  new  play — another  member,  also  a 
dramatist.  Question  and  answer  exchanged-^ 
(the  latter  eminently  satisfactory  as  to  the  proa- 
pective  triumph  of  the  piece,  upon  the  last  scene 
of  which  the  curtain  has  not  yet  fallen)  tbo 
friendly  M.  P.,  who  was  also  a  playwright,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  unsuspected  and  unreveal- 
ing  author  of  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and 
speaking  of  the  new  drama  with  a  constitutionally 
flushed  visage  and  a  genial  air  of  supercilious 
patronage — "  Hm  !  Yes  ;  it's  very  well  indeed — 
for  that  sort  of  thing."  On  to  the  theatre  goes 
the  orator-dramatist,  arriving  immediately  before 
the  completion  of  his  second  triumph  that  eve- 
ning, precisely  at  the  same  moment  when  Claude 
makes  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  as  one  of 
the  heroic  colonels  in  the  army  of  Napoleon. 
The  fifth  act  terminates  triumphantly,  and  the 
curtain  descends  amidst  a  general  storm  of  ac- 
clamation. The  author  is  called  for  vociferously ; 
but  no  author  presents  himself  to  the  eager  au- 
dience to  receive  the  ovation  and  bow  his  ac- 
knowledgments. "  Ilm  !"  says  Bulwer,  probably 
shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the  moment,  with  a 
pleasant  recollection  enough  of  his  House  of 
Commons  acquaintance,  "  Yes  ;  it's  very  well 
indeed — for  that  sort  of  thing."  Said  the  Count- 
ess of  Blessington — from  whose  box  he  had 
just  hurried,  in  the  hope  of  being  (as  the  division 
list  showed  him  to  have  been  the  next  morning) 
in  time  for  the  division — "  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  seen  him  jealous."  A  fortnight  later, 
and  the  authorship  of  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  was 
formally  acknowledged  upon  the  handbills. 


Love  of  Country. — Notwithstanding  the 
crowded  population  of  France,  but  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  com- 
pared with  other  European  countries,  leave  their 
native  soil.  During  the  past  ten  years,  2,750,000 
persons  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  1,000,000  from  Germany,  while,  in  the 
same  period,  only  200,000  left  France. 


<    mmm    I 


The  Dudley  Observatory. — The  trustees 
of  Dudley  Observatory,  at  Albany,  have  taken 
possession  of  the  building,  heretofore  forcibly 
held  against  them  by  the  late  Scientific  Council, 
and  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees are  now  in  peaceful  possession  of  the 
building. 


<     ^  a^     I 


Interestino    Beminibcekces. — In    Alli- 

bone's  Dictionary  of  Authors,  may  be  found  two 
very  readable  papers,  giving  accounts  of  personal 
recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  one  by  George 
Ticknor,  of  this  city,  who  met  him  in  London  in 
1815,  and  the  other  by  Edward  Everett,  who  en- 
joyed his  society  at  two  separate  periods. 


«  » >  *  » 


Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. — Singers, 
public  speakers  and  others,  who  have  unusual 
efforts  to  make  with  the  voice,  or  persons  suffer- 
ing from  bronchial  affections,  or  troublesome 
coughs  from  whatever  cause,  will  do  well  to  read 
Dr.  Brown's  advertisement  in  another  column. 

Personal. — Captain  Rouell,  who  has  been 
commander  of  the  fine  steamer  Nantasket  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  re-appointed  to  the 
command  for  the  next  season.  The  captain  is 
very  popular  with  travellers. 


"  Curling  "  in  New  York.— The  Scottish 
game  of  curling  has  been  introduced  to  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  where  it  has  been  vigorously  played 
for  the  past  few  days. 


Squaring  the  Circle. — A  Hungarian  as- 
serts that  he  has  discovered  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  He  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  thought 
so,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last. 
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HON.  JOHN   ^VENTWORTH, 

OP    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  an  excellent  likeness 
of  the  subject,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  history 
of  American  politics.  John  Wentworth  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire,  March  5, 1815. 
His  early  life  was  passed  in  the  rude  labors  of  his 
native  mountain  district,  a  sort  of  discipline  which 
well  fitted  him  for  the  rude  conflicts  and  trials  of  life. 
He  evinced  an  early  inclination  for  agricultural  life, 
but  his  father  was  anxious  to  aflford  him  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  wo  find  him,  at  different  periods,  at  Gilmanton 
Academy,  at  Wolfboro'  Academy,  and  at  New  Hamp- 
shire Academy.  In  the  winter  of  1831-'32,  when  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  taught  school  at  New  Hamp- 
ton, several  of  his  pupils  being  legal  voters.  In  the 
gammer  of  1832  he  was  a  student  at  the  famous  acade- 
my of  South  Berwick,  Maine,  and  during  this,  the 
height  of  the  National  Bank  question,  he  contributed 
anti-bank  articles  to  the  democratic  papers  which  were 
extensively  read,  copied  and  approved  by  the  support- 
ers of  that  policy.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1836,  just 
after  graduating  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  turned  his 
face  West  to  "  seek  his  fortune,"  his  capital  amounting 
at  that  time  to  just  100  dollars.  During  this  western 
tour,  he  saw  and  travelled  in  a  railroad  car  and  steam- 
boat for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  After  "  prospecting  " 
some  little  time,  he  found  himself  in  Detroit.  Thence 
he  went  to  Chicago,  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and 
soon  became  (in  1836)  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Chicago  Democrat.  In  an  old  number  of  the 
"  Democratic  Review  "  we  find  the  following  mention 
of  this  enterprise  :  "  In  less  than  three  years  the  entire 
establishment,  costing  $2800,  was  his,  without  a  cop- 
per's aid  from  any  quarter.  He  had  earned  it  by  con- 
tinuous daily  and  nightly  toil,  by  denying  himself 
everything  that  the  most  pressing  necessity  did  not 
demand,  and  by  abstaining  from  all  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  save  what  occurred  at  his  own  office 
upon  the  business  of  the  office.  Whilst  he  struggled 
hard  to  redeem  his  press,  the  history  of  the  times  shows 
that  he  met  every  question  with  boldness.  We  mention 
these  things  as  showing  the  responsibilities  that  devolv- 
ed upon  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  walls  of  college, 
transferred  to  a  land  of  strangers  over  a  thousand  miles 
from  home,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  met  them. 
Just  of  age,  without  means,  without  experience,  and 
without  friends,  and  at  an  unexampled  crisis  in  both 
the  monetary  and  political  affairs  of  the  nation,  he  was 
placed  upon  a  theatre  demanding  the  greatest  degree  of  moral 
courage,  independence,  labor,  care  and  caution.  He  had  his  pro- 
fession to  acquire,  his  press  to  pay  for,  and  his  party  to  protect." 
Wheeler,  in  his  history,  says: — "Early  in  the  spring  of  1841 
Mr.  Wentworth  left  the  State  to  attend  the  law  lectures  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  a  year ;  but  having  been  apprised  that  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  receive  the  first  nomination  for  Congress  under  the 
new  apportionment,  he  returned  late  in  the  fall,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter admitted  to  the  bar.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  declined  every 
office.  With  the  exception  of  the  honorary  appointment  of  aid- 
de-camp  to  Gov.  Carlin,  in  1838,  he  had  neither  sought  nor 
accepted  any  office  or  position  other  than  that  which  he  now  holds. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  district  the  State,  the 
election,  which  should  have  taken  place  in  1842,  did  not  take 
place  till  1843,  when  Mr.  Wentworth  was  nominated  over  the 
heads  of  many  older  men  and  citizens,  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  five  to  one,  and  was  elected  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  by 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  majority,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress.  In  1844  he  was  re- 
nominated unanimously,  and  re-elected  by  more  than  three  thous- 
and majority.  In  1846  he  was  again  unanimously  re-nominated, 
and  re-elected  by  over  six  thousand  majority.     In  1848,  being 
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re-nominated,  he  was  elected  in  the  face  of  a  strong  influence 
brought  to  bear  against  him,  by  a  majority  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  votes.  Mr.  Polk's  majority  in  the  same  dis- 
trict was  three  thousand  and  eiglit  votes.  Mr.  Wentworth's 
majority  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  tlie  State 
whose  election  was  contested.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1844, 
Col.  Wentworth  was  married  to  Maria  Loomis,  daughter  of  Riley 
Loomis,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Troy,  New  York.  On  first  entering 
Congress  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  had  never  before  seen  a  legislative  body  in  session. 
Prior  to  his  election,  there  had  not  only  never  been  a  member  of 
Congress  residing  upon  the  Lake,  but  'there  had  not  been  one 
north  of  the  centre  of  the  State.  Until  the  admission  of  Wis- 
consin into  the  Union  he  continued  to  be  the  only  member  from 
any  State  who  resided  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  His 
district  embraces  the  counties  of  Boone,  Bureau,  Cook,  Cham- 
pagne, De  Kalb,  Du  Page,  Grundy,  Iroquis,  Kane,  Kendall,  Lake, 
La  Salle,  Livingston,  McHenry,  McLean,  Vermilion,  and  Will, 
being  seventeen  in  all,  and  extending  from  the  Wisconsin  State 
line  on  the  north,  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  below  the 
line  of  the  termination  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  Indiana  State  line  on  the  east,  to  counties 
touching  Rock  River  on  the  west.    It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 


miles  long,  and  one  hundred  miles  wide,  being  the 
most  wealthy  and  populous  portion  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois." Mr.  Wentworth  peremptorily  declined  a  re- 
nomination  to  Congress,  in  1849,  and  Hon.  R.  8. 
Molony,  a  particular  friend  of  his,  and  room-mate  at 
Dartmouth  College,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Col. 
Wentworth  retired  from  Congress,  March  4,  1851.  In 
1852  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  from  a  new  dis- 
trict formed  under  the  census  of  1850,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  Lee,  Whiteside, 
and  Rock  Island.  His  term  expired  March  4, 1855,  so 
that  he  served  in  all  ten  years  in  Congress.  Declining 
a  re-election,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  which  he  had  purchased  near 
Chicago.  Of  his  congressional  career,  a  cotemporary 
publication  remarked : — "  Col.  Wentworth's  political 
career  has  been  marked  by  untiring  industry  and  per- 
severance; by  independence  of  thought,  expression 
and  action ;  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture ;  by  a  manly  courage  equal  to  any  crisis ;  by  a 
self-possession  that  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  any 
chance  of  success,  when  on  the  veiy  thresliold  of  de- 
feat ;  and  by  a  steady  devotion  to  what  ho  believes  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  those  whose  representative  he 
is.  But,  though  uncompromising  in  his  opinions,  ho 
has  ever  yielded  his  individual  preferences  to  the  regu- 
lar conventions  of  his  party  ;  and  no  one  has  invaria- 
bly worked  harder  in  support  of  all  the  nominees  of 
the  democracy.  Few  men  of  his  age,  under  so  many 
adverse  circumstances,  have  attained  to  equal  success  ; 
and  still  fewer  are  less  indebted  to  accidental  circum- 
stances. So  many  obstacles  have  already  been  over- 
come by  him,  he  is  never  daunted  by  the_  hopelessness 
of  any  enterprise  that  it  may  seem  desirable  to  under- 
take." In  1857,  however,  Col.  Wentworth  abandoned 
the  old-line  democracy,  with  which  he  had  acted  for 
so  many  years,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  newly-formed 
Republican  party.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was 
the  republican  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Chicago.  In  his 
speech  accepting  the  nomination,  he  announced  "that 
if  elected  at  all,  he  wished  it  understood  that  he  was 
elected  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  the  city.  He  was  op- 
posed to  all  dead  letter  laws  ;  he  believed  that  they 
should  bo  repealed  or  enforced ;  he  declared  that  he  had 
no  pledges  to  make  to  individuals,  other  than  those 
which  he  considered  his  public  ones ;  and  that  any 
person  who  voted  for  him  with  the  mere  expectation  of 
getting  office,  ought  to  be,  and  he  hoped  would  bo, 
disappointed.  He  thought  there  were  others  better  en- 
titled to  the  oflice  than  he,  and  also  could  receive  it  with  less  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  But  if  elected  he  would  do  his  duty."  He  was 
elected  by  over  eleven  hundred  majority.  We  believe  that, 
in  pursuance  of  a  previous  determinaiion,  ho  held  the  office  for 
one  year  only.  Col.  Wentworth  is  a  man  of  striking  personal 
appearance,  measuring  about  six  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  a 
circumstance  to  which  ho  owes  the  familiar  $oinquet  of  "Long 
John."     His  weight,  about  230  pounds,  corresponds  to  his  height. 

4     »  ■  ^     i 

C.4THOLIC    PRIESTS   EXERCISING    IN   A   MONASTERY. 

The  figure-piece  on  this  page  is  peculiarly  Italian.  It  repre- 
sents a  group  of  monks  playing  for  exercise,  at  ball,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Augustines,  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  at  Rome.  These 
severe  or  gentle  faces,  these  angular  or  macerated  features,  these 
forms,  athletic  or  fragile  which  the  folds  of  the  frock  permit  us  to 
guess  at,  this  sort  of  Bedouin  costume  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  children  of  Catholic  Rome,  must  certainly  prove  tempting 
to  the  artist,  who  has  studied  the  pictures  of  Dominechino  or 
Lesueur.  The  simple  sketch  tells  its  own  story.  Let  the  reader 
study  its  details,  and  increase  its  proportions,  let  his  imagination 
invest  it  with  color  and  atmospheric  effect,  and  lo !  he  is  at  Rome 
the  Eternal,  Rome  the  seven-hilled  city  of  the  wolf-nursed  Romu- 
lus and  of  the  Papal  Cross,  great  even  in  its  ruins. 
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THE  CHANGELING. 

[Concluded  from  page  101.] 
life  ■?     And  if  the   captain  be   the   handsomest 
bridegroom  that  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  am  sure  that  she  will  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful bride  that  was  ever  seen." 

When  a  few  hours  afterwards,  the  bridal  party 
returned  from  the  gray  stone  church,  there  were 
many  who  were  of  Minda's  opinion.  Among 
those  composing  it  were  Clayton  and  Ellis,  who 
in  the  hour  of  adversity  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  such  true  and  earnest  friends  to  the  young 
lieutenant,  little  imagining  that  he  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Old  Dominion.  Mrs.  Cline  and 
her  son  and  Sybil  Tinchley  were  there  as  wel- 
come guests  ;  nor  were  Percy  Wilmot  and  the 
dark-eyed  Zorayne,  now  his  wife,  forgotten. 

The  presence  of  no  one,  however,  was  so 
grateful  to  Percy  Danbridgo,  or  added  so  much 
to  the  fullness  of  his  content,  as  thnt  of  Mrs. 
Anvers,  who  had  supplied  to  him  the  place  of 
the  kindest  and  best  of  mothers. 

Then,  at  somewhat  of  a  late  hour,  the  bridal 
festivities  were  brought  to  a  close,  Percy  Wilmot 
and  Zorayne,  with  the  other  guests,  prepared  for 
their  departure. 

"  No,  Percy,"  said  young  Danbridge,  "  we 
cannot  spare  you  yet;  you  must  remain  with  us 
a  lew  days.    You  have  not  forgot  the  agreement 


to  be  held  in  Athens,  in  the  ancient  Stadium, 
which  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  requires  very  little  more  than  a  good 
cleaning  out,  and  are  to  take  place  on  the  first 
three  Sundays  in  October,  every  fourth  year,  com- 
mencing in  1859.  The  games  are  to  include 
horse-racing,  wrestling,  throwing  quoits,  and 
other  athletic  sports,  singing,  music  and  dancing, 
besides  which  there  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of 
flowers,  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  articles  of  Greek 
produce  or  manufactures.  This  eccentric  idea 
was  formed  by  a  wealthy  Poloponnesian  named 
Evangelos  Zappas,  who  resides  at  Jassy,  in  Mol- 
davia, and  who  has  liberally  endowed  the  games 
by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hellenic  gov- 
ernment four  hundred  shares  in  the  Greek  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  besides  the  sum  of  3000 
Dutch  ducats  in  natvra.  The  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  by  a  committee  appointed  each  Olym- 
piad by  the  Greek  government,  and  will  consist 
of  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  wreaths  of  silver 
leaves  and  flowers.  The  former  will  contain  an 
effigy  of  the  king,  while  on  the  reverse  will  be 
engraved  the  name  of  the  founder,  "  Zappas," 
and  the  date,  or  rather  the  number,  of  the  Olym- 
piad. The  winners  of  the  prize-medals  will  be 
entitled  to  wear  them  at  the  buttonhole,  suspend- 
ed by  a  blue  and  white  watered  silk  ribbon.  Of 
the  "  Romaika,"  the  subject  of  our  engraving, 
we  submit  the  following  particulars  : — There  are 


action  of  the  arms  and  figure  directed  by  his 
own  choice,  conducts  the  lover  in  a  winding  and 
roundabout  course,  each  of  them  constantly  va- 
rying their  movements — partly  in  obedience  to 
the  music,  which  is  either  slow  and  measured  or 
more  lively  and  impetuous ;  partly  from  the  spirit 
of  the  movement  and  the  suggestion  of  their 
own  taste.  This  rapid  and  frequent  change  of 
figure,  together  with  the  power  of  giving  expres- 
sion and  creating  novelty,  renders  the  Romaika 
a  very  pleasing  dance,  and  perhaps  among  the 
best  of  those  which  have  become  national,  as  the 
plan  of  its  movements  allows  full  scope  to  the 
educated  as  well  as  the  unlearned  in  the  art.  In 
Arcadia,  Messinia,  and  Korinthia,  in  the  spring, 
when  the  whole  country  is  glowing  with  beauty, 
groups  of  youth  of  both  sexes  are  assembled 
amidst  their  habitations,  whirling  round  in  the 
mazes  of  this  dance.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
the  Romaikos  without  the  suggestion  of  antiqui- 
ty, as  well  in  the  representations  we  have  upon 
marbles  and  vases,  as  in  the  description  of  simi- 
lar movements  by  Homer.  The  reader  may 
recollect  that  poet's  beautiful  description  of  the 
dance  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  which  corre- 
sponds in  some  very  minute  particulars  with  the 
modern  Romaika.  The  Greeks,  male  and  female, 
certainly  inherit  the  beauty  of  their  ancestors. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  women  you 
meet  would  serve  as  models  for  painters. 


NEW  COURT-HOUSE  AT  KEENE,   N.   H. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  during 
the  session  of  1856,  authorized  the  erection  of  a 
Court-House  for  Cheshire  County,  at  Keene, 
and  the  representatives  of  said  county,  in  con- 
vention, appointed  his  excellency,  William  Halo, 
the  governor,  Hon.  Thomas  U.  Edwards,  Col. 
Nelson  Converse,  Samuel  Isham,  Esq.,  and  Dav- 
id Parsons,  Esq.,  a  building  committee  to  carry 
into  effect  the  views  of  their  constituents.  These 
gentlemen,  after  due  deliberation,  adopted  a  plan 
for  the  building  presented  by  Gridlcy  J.  F.  Bry- 
ant, Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  appointed  Col.  Con- 
verse as  their  building  agent.  The  imposing 
structure  represented  on  page  104  of  this  num- 
ber, was  engraved  expressly  for  us  from  the 
architect's  perspective  drawings,  and  accurately 
depicts  this  fine  edifice.  The  building  is  lo- 
cated at  the  junction  of  Court  and  Winter 
Streets,  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Keene,  and 
faces  the  Common  or  Public  Square.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  a  parallelo- 
gram in  outline  of  ground  plan,  measuring  76 
by  55  feet.  The  interior  is  subdivided  into  two 
principal  stories,  besides  a  large  basement  or 
cellar.  The  first  story  contains  the  county  of- 
fices of  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Probate  Court, 
and  Grand  Jury  and  Clerk  of  Courts.  Tho 
court-room  occupies  the  centre  portion  of  the 
second  story,  and  various  other  offices  tho  others. 
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GREEK   FISHERMEN    DANCING   THE   ROMAIKA. 


we  made,  to  bo  tho  same  to  each  other  as 
brothers  V 

"  I  can  never  forget  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  you,  dear  Zorayne,"  said  Myra,  "  must 
be  my  sister. 

Myra  read  her  answer  in  the  smile,  which  like 
a  burst  of  sunshine  illumined  her  countenance. 
Then  bright  tears,  such  as  well  up  from  a  happy, 
grateful  heart,  filled  her  eyes,  and  bending  for- 
ward she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  white  hand  of 
the  young  bride. 

"Not  so,  dearest  Zorayne,"  said  Myra,  half 
reprovingly,  and  twining  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  she  left  a  warm,  he.irt-felt  kiss  on  the  sweet 
lips  of  her  adopted  sister. 

"  And  remember,"  said  Mr.  Danbridge,  ap- 
proaching them,  "  that  all  four  of  you  are  my 
children." 


<  »«»■  > 


GREEK    FISHERMEN   DANCING. 

The  spirited  picture  on  this  page  represents  a 
group  of  Greek  fishermen  dancing  tho  famous 
"  Rimaika,"  suriouiuied  by  a  group  of  admir- 
ing comrades.  It  is  well  known  that  the  present 
King  of  Grecc  e  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve the  national  amusements  and  costumes,  as 
well  as  to  revive  the  games  of  the  olden  days. 
The  young  dandies  of  Athens  wear  the  graceful 
Albanian  costume  that  Lord  Byron  was  so  fond 
of.  A  royal  decree  has  been  signed  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Olympic  Games,  after  being 
discontinued  for  nearly  1500  years.     They  are 


two  national  Greek  dances  at  the  present  time 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  classical  period  of 
Greek  history  ;  one  is  called  the  Romaika,  and 
the  other  Arvaintikos,  the  latter  being  most  pop- 
ular in  Albania.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  dances,  the  Arvanitikos  being 
of  a  wild  and  spirited  character,  abounding  in 
change  and  variety  of  gesture.  The  Ramaika, 
though  lively,  is  extremely  graceful,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  display  of  the  human  figure. 
Both  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived,  with 
more  or  less  change,  from  the  ancient  times  of 
Greece ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Romaika  in  par- 
ticular to  a  classical  origin,  appears  to  have  some 
reality.  Its  history  has  been  connected  with  the 
dance  invented  at  Delos,  when  Theseus  came 
thither  from  Crete  to  commemorate  the  adven- 
tures of  Ariadne  and  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  and 
the  character  of  its  movements  very  much  cor- 
responds with  those  described  by  Plutarch  in  his 
"  Life  of  Theseus."  The  Ariadne  of  the  dance 
is  selected  cither  in  rotation  or  from  some  habit- 
ual deference  to  youth  and  beauty.  He  or  she 
holds  in  the  right  hand  a  white  handkerchief, 
giving  the  left  to  a  second,  and  so  on.  The  al- 
ternation of  the  two  sexes,  hand-in-hand,  or  arm- 
in-arm,  goes  on  to  any  number.  The  chief 
action  of  the  dance  devolves  upon  the  two  lead- 
ers, the  others  merely  following  their  movements, 
generally  in  a  sort  of  circular  outline,  and  with 
a  step  alternately  advancing  and  receding  to  the 
time  of  the  music.     The  leading  youth,  with  an 


"KNUCKLE  DOWIV'" 

The  engraving  on  page  100  represents  a  group 
of  juveniles  whose  whole  hearts  are  intent  on 
their  game  of  marbles,  that  game  of  "  ringtaw." 
The  kneeling  boy  in  our  engraving  is  watched 
closely  by  his  antagonists  and  the  bystanders, 
who  hold  him  strictly  to  the  "  knuckle  down,"  a 
rule  which  requires  the  middle  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger to  touch  the  ground  in  shooting  the  mar- 
ble, and  the  hand  to  remain  there  after  the  shot 
has  been  made,  so  as  to  prevent  the  player  nn- 
fairly.pushing  his  marble  towards  the  ring.  We 
have  almost  forgotten  the  rules  of  the  ring,  and 
"  increase  pound,"  "snopsand  spans,"  the  "  pyr- 
amid," "  nine-holes,"  and  "  bounce-eye,"  are 
only  remembered  fragments  of  a  strange  jargon 
that  once  bad  deep  significance.  But  how  many 
generations  in  turn  will  be  pleased  with  these 
toys,  till  they  forsake  them  for  those  more  bril- 
liant baubles  that  delight  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth."  For  we  much  doubt  whether  the  suc- 
cessful speculator,  whose  bank-account  exhibits 
a  brilliant  array  of  figures  marshalled  in  columns 
and  represents  the  sums  to  his  credit,  enjoys 
more  the  contemplation  of  his  total,  than  the 
school-boy,  who  after,  a  day  of  victorious  strug- 
gle counts  up  the  "  agates  "  and  the  "  alleys  " 
that  have  fallen  to  his  share.  The  successes  of  the 
men  are  not  always  the  result  of  fair  play — while 
the  school-boy  who  is  convicted  of  "cheating  " 
is  shunned  by  his  comrades,  and  loses  caste 
inevitably  by  his  want  of  honor. 


THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

The  fine  engraving  on  page  101  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  interesting  legend.  The  picture  rep- 
resents a  peasant,  removing  his  wife  and  child 
and  household  goods  by  means  of  the  humble 
animal  which  has  aided  him  in  his  labors.  The 
story  runs,  that  in  the  16th  century  a  peasant 
named  Sanchez,  who  had  a  freehold  on  the  do- 
mains of  the  lord  of  Coarraze,  in  Navarre,  grant- 
ed for  the  warlike  services  of  bis  family,  became 
an  object  of  persecution  to  his  seigneur,  who 
wished  to  rob  him  of  his  lovely  wife.  The  peas- 
ant fled  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  picture,  put- 
sued  by  the  troops  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
headed  by  the  squire.  Two  days  afterwards,  tho 
baron  of  Coarraze  entered  the  church  of  Nay  to 
attend  mass.  His  squire  approached  him  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  They  are  shut  up  in  the 
donjon."  The  baron  controlled  his  emotions, 
and  listened  to  the  services,  which  affected  him 
deeply.  In  the  choir  was  a  fresco  representing 
the  ""flight  into  Egypt."  As  his  eyes  were  riv- 
ctted  on  the  painting,  in  his  iniagination  the  three 
characters  disappeared,  and  were  Iransfonned 
into  the  three  victims  of  his  persecution.  The 
longer  he  looked,  the  clearer  he  beheld  the  fea- 
tures of  the  peasant  Sanchez,  his  wife  Rita,  and 
their  child.  The  curate  of  Nay  preached,  taking 
his  text  from  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew.  He 
spoke  of  Herod  and  the  abuses  of  temporal 
power.  The  baron  was  so  conscience-stricken 
that  he  freed  his  captives  immediately. 


iio 


BALLOU'S   PICTOllIAL   DUAWINGROOM   COMPANION. 


lotl's  €axmx, 


[Written  for  Ballou"8  Pictorial.] 
Tire  WOODS    IN  WIATER. 

BT  REV.   CADMUS   HALL. 

Forth,  child  of  art.  when  Winter  mounts  his  throne, 

And  claims  the  field  and  forest  for  his  own ; 

Fear  not  in  his  charmed  circle  to  intrude, 

And  Ticw  hi.-<  palace  in  the  leafless  wood. 

Did  ever  wealth  of  Orient  sunshine  srailo 

On  such  a  fairy  realm  or  gorgeous  pile? 

Columns  of  silver  rear  their  shafts  on  high, 

And  diamond  arches  meet  the  dazzled  eye ; 

The  flexile  aspen  in  these  magic  bowers, 

Like  some  bright  fountain,  rains  Us  jewelled  shower3, 

And  decked  in  emerald  wealth  the  hemlock  green, 

Pours  from  its  plumes  a  radiant  light  serene. 


A  POET'S  EPITAPH. 
A  monument  to  me  leave  T  among  my  people, 
Not  built  by  human  hands,  not  ovtrgrown  by  grass, 
But  rising  up  more  proud  than  that  which  docs  relate 
Napoleon's  great  deeds  of  glory. 
No,  I  shall  not  perish;  that  may  ever  fall  to  ashe.s 
Which  lA  destruction's  prey — the  body  they  inter; 
My  spirit  in  my  song  shall  be  alive  ns  long  aa 
On  earth  a  single  poet  lives. — Pushkin, 


ABSTRACTION  OF  SORROW. 
And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun, 

And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 

And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze; 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done 


ADVERSITY. 
How  ruthless  men  are  to  adversity'! 
My  acquaintance  scarce  will  know  me;  when  we  meet 
They  cannot  stay  to  talk,  they  must  be  gone; 
And  shake  me  by  the  hand  as  if  I  burnt  them.—CooSE. 


MAQNIFICENCE. 

A  prince  is  never  so  magnificent, 
As  when  he's  sparing  to  enrich  a  few 
With  the  injuries  of  many. — Massinqer. 

OOSSIP  M'lTBI   THE    READER. 

—  Unless  all  signs  fail,  war  "detested  by  mothers" 
will  ravage  the  fields  of  Europe  before  many  moons  have 
waxed  and  waned.  Louis  Napoleon  must  feed  the  four 
hundred  thousand  tigers  of  his  military  menagerie  or 
they  will  feed  on  him.  Ue  will  most  probably  give  them 
Austrian  blood  to  lap,  and  will  loose  them  in  the  field  in 
the  cause  of  down-trodden  Italy.  Not  a  blush  will  man- 
tle his  brazen  cheek  as  he  appeals  to  arms  in  that  cause — 
he  whose  Gallic  legions  crushed  the  Italian  patriots  on 
the  eve  of  their  permament  success.  But  a  war  on  be- 
half of  Italy  is  his  only  hope  of  turning  aside  the  poig- 
nard  of  the  carbonari;  employment  for  the  army  the 
only  hope  of  retaining  a  throne  that  rests  on  bayonets; 
a  war  the  only  means  of  uniting  all  France  in  strong 
sympathy  and  ending,  for  a  seafon,  the  struggle  for  lib- 
erty which  is  secretly  going  on  even  amidst  the  fetters 
and  manacles  of  Paris.     Wild  work  in  Europe,  be  sure  of 

it,  is  close  at  hand We  have  lately  been  looking  at 

a  work  by  Mr.  Gilly,  an  English  writer,  entitled  *'  Ship- 
wrecks in  the  Uoyal  Navy,"  and  honestly  confess  that  it 
reveals  a  list  of  casualtiea  that  we  were  by  no  means 
prepared  for.  Between  1793  and  1857  no  less  than  424 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  were  lost  at  sea.  Mr  Gilly  gives 
a  table  of  these  events,  showing  the  size  of  the  ships  and 
the  number  of  men  lost.  Some  of  them  were  awful 
cata8trophes,as.  for  example,  the  burning  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  of  100  guns,  off  Leghorn,  when  673  men  out 
of  859  were  lost— the  wreck  of  the  St.  George,  of  98,  and 
the  Defence  of  74  guns,  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  in  De- 
cember, 1811,  out  of  whose  crews,  consisting  together  of 
1331  persons,  13  only  were  saved— and  more  appalling 
than  all,  the  destruction  by  lightning  of  the  Resistance, 
of  44  guns,  which  was  blown  up  in  an  instant,  in  the 
Straits  of  Banca,  four  men  only  surviving  to  tell  the 

talc The  loss  of  the  Saldanha  frigate,  on  the  3d  of 

December,  1811,  is  perhaps  even  more  striking.  On  that 
day  a  tremendous  storm  broke  on  the  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land. The  Saldanha  had  been  sent  from  Cork  to  relieve 
the  Eudymion  at  Lough  Bwilly.  *^  About  ten  at  night, 
through  the  darkness  and  storm,  a  light  was  seen  from 
the  signal  towers  pa.^sing  rapidly  up  the  lough,  the  gale 
at  the  time  blowing  heavily  right  into  the  harbor.  Next 
morning  the  Saldanha  was  discovered  a  complete  wreck 
at  a  place  called  Ballyna  Stokerbay.  Every  soul  on 
board  had  perished.  In  the  August  of  the  following 
year  a  gentleman'."  servant  shot  a  parrot  in  a  tree  near 
Byrt.  It  had  round  its  neck  a  gold  ring,  with  the  in- 
Bcriptlon,     ''Capt.     Packenham,   U.    M     S.   Saldanha." 

Isn't  that  a  bit  of  romance? Since  ouv  la*t,  Mr. 

Barry  of  the  Boston  Theatre  has  been  coining  money, 
and  the  season  promises  to  close  with  an  overHowing 
treasury.  For  the  next  we  have  the  promise  of  a  scries 
of  brilliant  entertainments  and  a  coutinuance  of  mana- 
gerial   success In   Grant  county,    Wisconsin,    the 

people  utterly  refuse  to  pay  their  State  and  county  taxes 
for  this  year.  They  claim  as  ground  for  tbi:4  refusal,  that 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  are  extrava- 
gant and  entirely  ui^eless Nicholas   Longworth   of 

Cincinnati  offers  to  give  a  silver  goblet  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  that  sum  of  money  if  preferred, 
for  grapes  that  will  be  superior  to  Catawba  for  the  pur- 
poses of  wine— the  decision  of  the  question  to  be  left  to 
the  Ohio  "Vine  Growers'  Association.'* A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Historical  Magazine  says:  In  summer 
In  the  Dutch  times  in  New  York,  the  court  began  their 
session  occasionally  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ju- 
venile suicides,  not  unr-onimou  in  France,  are  beginning 
to  be  known  in  England.  Lately  one  Elizabeth  Butler, 
aged  fifteen,  a  pupil  teacher  at  Trinity  School,  Derby, 


committed  suicide  by  throwing  herself  into  the  river 
Derwent.  In  her  copy-book  was  found  an  entry  bidding 
all  her  friends  good-by.  and  stating  that  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  do  away  with  herself,  as  she  bad  bad  a 

quarrel  with  Miss ,  and  that  the  latter  was  always 

doing  her  injury.      She  asked   the  forgiveness  of   her 

friends,  and  hoped  God  would  also  forgive  her The 

rage  for  crinoline  and  bulky  dresses  seems  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  the  ladies  of  Christendom  have  some 
respect  for  the  tastes  of  the  king  of  Ashantce,  since  the 
motto  of  that  magnificent  monarch  with  regard  to  the 
relative  loveliness  of  the  ladies  of  his  court  is,  '■  Muchee 
fat — muchee  puttee."  If  not  corpulent,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  seem  no,  and  *^  assume  a  virtue  if  they  bare  it 

not." What  maybe  done  by  intelligent  labor  has 

been  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sharon,  in  Donegal, 
Ireland,  by  Mr.  William  MCormick,  the  railway  coo- 
tractor.  From  the  Inch  the  sea  has  been  driven  out, 
and  a  plain  of  the  richest  land,  at  present  loaded  with  a 
luxuriant  crop,  now  spreads  itself  over  the  former  bed  of 
the  waters.  Upwards  of  6000  acres  have  thus  been  re- 
claimed from  the  sea The  lands  of  the  Isthmus  of 

Tehuantepec  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
sugar,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  oranges,  lemons,  ban- 
anas, and  almost  every  other  tropical  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble, in  advance,  and  only  await  the    arrival  of  a  new 

race  of  men  and  a  new  order  of  things A  prominent 

politician  of  this  place  once  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to 
prove  that  "  Shakspearc  had  no  genius;'"  but  William  is 

still  remembered  and  Benjamin  is  not The  St.  Paul 

Mionesotian  learns  that  the  Fort  Suelling  speculators 
have  failed  to  pay  the  second  installment  of  {i?30,000  due 
the  government  on  the  purchase  of  Fort  Snelling  and  the 
reserve,  and  that  instructions  have  been  received  to  fore- 
close on  their  obligations  and  resume  governmental  pos- 
session of  the  premises.  This  looks  as  though  the  specu- 
lators had  made  a  bad  bargain  with  Uncle  Sam A 

Lynn  paper,  under  the  general  heading  of  ''  Waxed 
Ends,"  mentions  among  other  things  that  '*  a  large 
number  of  children  had  their  ears  and  fingers  frozen 
while  going  to  and  from  school."    We  should  call  those 

frosted    ends The  citizens  of   Georgia  have    been 

seized  with  a  fever  of  emigration  to  Texas.  Hancock 
and  other  counties  are  suffering  depletion  from    this 

cause A  movement  is  attempted  in  Buffalo  to  re-^ 

duce  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  both 

male  and  female.     Poor  economy! Mr.  Alexis  Yvon- 

net,  one  of  our  oldest  French  residents,  died  recently,  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    He  had  lived  in  Boston 

about  half  a  century The  estate  in  New  London, 

Ct.,  known  as  the  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  has 
been  purchased  by  Thomas  Fitch,  Esq.,  for  S40,000.  It 
cost  originally  ^80,000,  and  embraces  all  the  tools  and 
appurtenances  necessary  to  carry  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness  The  fair  lately  held  in  Mobile  for  the  benefit  of 

the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  netted  $4152  29 There 

is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  so  much  nicety  and  skill 
to  manage  as  vanity;  nor  any  which  by  ill  management 

makes  so  contemptible  a  figure Two  Irishmen  were 

going  to  fire  off  a  cannon  just  for  fun;  but  being  of  a 
rather  economical  turn  of  mind,  they  did  not  wish  to 
lose  the  ball.  So  one  of  them  took  an  iron  kettle  in  his 
bands  to  catch  it  in;  and  stationing  himself  in  front  of 
the  loaded  piece,  he  exclaimed  to  the  other  who  stood 
behind  it,  holding  a  lighted  torch,  "  Touch  it  aisy, 
Tommy  !" It  is  said  that  an  English  pulpit  is  ordi- 
narily so  small  that  only  one  man  can  stand  or  sit  in 

it The  number  of  convicts  in  the  several  New  Y^ork 

State  Prisons  on  the  30th  of  September,  1858,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Auburn,  747;  Sing  Sing,  1110;  Clinton,  358; 
total,  2215-  Of  which  are  insane,  Auburn,  13;  Sing 
Sing,  21 ;  Clinton,  3.  The  expenses  thereof  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1858,  were.  Auburn,  S77,674, 
earnings,  $59,840 ;  Sing  Sing,  S119,900-  earnings,  S65,916 ; 

Clinton,  $55,781,  earnings,  S21,420 A  letter  from 

Madrid  says  :  ''  We  have  received  news  here  of  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  The  rich  lead  mines  of  Linares,  belonging 
to  the  State,  have  fallen  in.  and  it  is  said,  buried  in  their 
ruins  more  than  seventy  miners,  of  whom  upwards  of 
thirty  have  been  taken  out  dead.  The  falling  in  of  the 
earth  is  attributed  to  the  excessive  rain  for  some  months 
past." Chinese  fathers  sometimes  deal  with  uncom- 
fortable sons  in  a  way  which,  in  this  country,  would 
consign  them  to  the  gallows,  or  a  residence  in  the  State 
prison  until  "  pardoned  out  for  exemplary  behaviour."  It 
appears  that  parents  do  not  scruple  to  put  out  of  the 
way  a  grown  up  son  who  is  likely  to  disgrace  his  family. 
We  quote  a  case  in  point :  *'  A  government  functionary 
had  a  son  whose  miscouduct  was  such  that  his  removal 
was  determined  on.  To  effect  the  object  without  public- 
ity, no  small  Jinesse  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  his 
father  and  friends.  Suspecting  their  designs,  the  young 
man  became  excessively  wary.  On  the  day  agreed  upon 
for  his  exjcution,  the  father  feigned  to  be  withholding 
the  son's  mucb-loved  opium,  until  he  could  induce  the 
hapless  youth  to  take  a  draught  of  tea,  which  he  was 
artfully  led  to  suppose  was  drugged.  At  length,  affect- 
ing to  be  wearied  by  the  son's  contumacy,  the  father 
gave  him  his  opium-pipe,  having  mixed  with  the  genial 
papavtr  another  drug  intensely  poisonous.  After  a  few 
inhalations,  the  victim  fell  into  a  stupor,  followed  by 
convulsions,  to  which  his  athletic  frame  succumbed  in 

less  than  six  hours." We  like  fables;  don't  you, 

reader'  Here  is  a  good  one:  A  man  seeing  a  wasp 
creeping  into  a  vial  filled  with  honey,  that  was  hung  on 
a  fruit  tree,  said  thus:  "  Why,  thou  sottish  animal,  art 
thou  mad  to  go  into  the  vial,  where  you  see  many  hun- 
dred of  your  kind  there  dying  in  it  before  you?''  ^'  The 
reproach  is  just,"  answered  the  wasp,  *'  but  not  from 
you  men,  who  are  so  far  from  taking  example  by  other 
people's  follies,  that  you  will  not  t;ike  warning  by  your 
own.  If  after  falling  several  times  into  this  vial,  and 
escaping  by  chance,  I  should  fall  in  again,  T  should  then 

but  resemble  you  '■ What  can  bo  more  captivating 

than  to  see  a  beautiful  woman,  say  about  four  feet  eleven 
inches  high,  and  eleven  feet  four  inches  in  circumference, 
passing  along  the  aisle  jnst  as  divine  worship  com- 
mences?,....  .An  editor  says,  ''on  our  outskle  \\\\\  be 
found  some  fine  suggestions  for  raising  peaches."  We 
suppose  that  on  his  insule  may  be  found  the  peaches 
themselves A  man  the  other  day  declared  he  had  lu 


his  time  eaten  so  much  veal  he  was  ashamed  to  look  a 
calf  in  the  facel    We  suppose  he  never  made  use  of  a 

looking-glass A  wit  assigned  as  a  reason  why  so  few 

borrowed  books  were  returned,  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  retain  the  books  than  their  contents Queen  Vic- 
toria's income  is  about  .£3^4,000  a  year;  Prince  Albert 
receives  £40.000  per  annum  from  the  British  government. 
On  this  aggregate  of  !p2,120,000  they  manage  to  keep  out 

of  the  almshouse The  following  truism  from  the 

Ohio  Cultivator,  particularly  the  first  five  words,  ought 
to  be  adopted  as  a  mutto  by  every  agricultural  paper  in 
the  country,  and  the  words  should  be  played  "  upon  like 
a  harp  of  a  thousand  string.n ;"  '•  Farmers  own  too  much 
land,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  western  prairie  country, 
and  cannot  or  do  not  more  than  half  fence  or  cultivate 
it.  Weeds  in  abundance;  only  half  crops  all  the  time — 
an  up-hill  business,  which  could  be  greatly  remedied  by 
complying  with  an  old  saying  about  '■a  little  farm  well 
tilled,'  "    etc.     It  is  always  an  up-hill  business  with 

everybody  who  owns  *' too  much  land." There  are 

in  Massachusetts  two  hundred  aud  ninety-four  factories, 
with  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  one  and 
a  half  millions  of  spindles;  which  put  into  the  market, 
manufactures  the  worth  of  thirty-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly;  more  than  half  of  the  cotton  factories  in 
this  hemisphere  are  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  invested  capital  belongs  to 

it .A  punctual  man  is  very  rarely  a  poor  man,  and 

never  a  man  of  doubtful  credit.  His  small  accounts  are 
frequently  settled,  and  he  never  meets  with  difficulty  in 
rdising  money  to  pay  large  demands.  Small  demands 
neglected  ruiu  credit,  and  when  a  man  has  lost  that  he 
will  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  he  cannot  as- 
cend  No  less  than  three  women  were  arrested  in 

New  York,  a  few  evenings  since,  for  appearing  in  the 
streets  drcs.^^ed  by  boy's  clothing.  Two  of  them  stated 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  fancy  dress  ball,  and 
the  third  was  found  walking  in  company  with  the  well 
known  John  Smith,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  unruly 
boys. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  foreign  papers,  those  at  least  that  are  not  muzzled, 
are  discussing  the  chances  of  a  war  in  Europe,  which, 
wherever  commenced,  would  be  a  general  war,  drawing 
all  the  principal  sovereignties  into  its  vortex.  Russia  is 
regarded  as  the  firm  friend  and  ally  of  France ;  but  it  is 
diflicult  to  perceive  how  Russia  could  venture  to  wage  an 
expensive  foreign  war  while  the  emancipation  scheme  is 
yet  unconsummated.  With  France,  the  affair  is  differ- 
ent— and  sensible  people  seem  to  conclude  that  the  em- 
peror must  fight  somebody  or  other.  He  is  said  to  be 
afraid  of  Italian  assassins,  and  to  brood  constantly  over 
the  last  words  of  Orsioi — '■  We  are  few  in  numbers,  but 
resolute  in  mind.  Each  n:ian  has  sworn  to  sacrifice  his 
own  life  if  needs  be;  and  every  year  will  the  same  at- 
tempt be  made  until  one  of  us  succeeds.'* — Italy  is  in  a 
ferment,  and  rows  between  Italian  citizens  and  Austrian 
troops  have  taken  place  in  different  cities.— According  to 
English  official  despatches,  there  are  100,000  armed  men 
determined  to  oppose  Turkish  rule  in  Servia.— It  is  stated 
that  at  Milan  lately,  when  the  people  raised  the  cry  of 
*'  LongUve  Italy  !'  the  Austrian  soldiers  responded.— Let- 
ters from  India  say  that  a  fourth  presidency  is  talked  of, 
to  be  made  up  out  of  the  Punjaub. — The  Spanish  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  has  resented  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan spoke  of  Spain  in  his  message.  The  members 
have  been  indulging  in  very  gasconading  language  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  of  North  America. — It  is  said 
that  an  American  inventor  has  offered  a  submarine  fire- 
boat  to  the  French  and  English  governments.  He  claims 
that  a  crew  can  live  in  it  under  water,  rise  or  sink  to  any 
height,  and  attach  torpedoes  to  an  enemy's  vessel  in  per- 
fect safety. — In  the  event  of  a  war  between  Austria  and 
France  or  Russia.  England  would  not  be  likely  to  inter- 
fere. She  has  had  enough  of  fighting  for  continental 
despots  in  times  past. 

War  in  Europe. 

Some  people  think  that  war  in  Europe  is  not  inevitable, 
aud  the  corr.  .*<pondent  of  the  London  Times  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  that  view.  He  says:  ''Bad  as  affairs  seem,  a 
strong  opinion  may  be  exprest^ed  that  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  actual  war.  The  possibility  of  the  words 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  being  accepted  in  Lombardy  in 
their  true  sense,  as  an  invitation  to  iusurrcction,  consti- 
tutes the  chief  ground  of  anxiety.  In  other  respects 
there  are  several  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  liour  for 
general  hostilities  in  Europe  has  not  yet  arrived.  Russia 
wants  a  loan  of  about  $;40,000,000  from  London,  and  will 
iusi5t  upon  the  French  emperor,  who  would  not  move 
but  in  concert  with  her,  keeping  quiet  till  she  has  got  it. 
Sardinin.  likewise,  would  like  a  little  preliminary  cash, 
and,  moreover,  French  troops  always  prefer  a  summer  to 
a  v/inter  promenade.'' 

Oriental  Weapons. 

The  Bombay  Standard  informs  us  that  the  late  disarm- 
ing of  the  Goozerat  and  Southern  Mahratta  country  has 
filled  the  Grand  Arsenal  with  an  amount  and  variety  of 
weapons  such  as  never  were  assembled  in  that  presidency 
before.  60^000  tulwars,  and  no  end  of  daggers,  swords, 
knives,  spears,  lances,  battloaxes,  matchlocks,  fiintlocks, 
jiogals,  blunderbuses,  aud  pistols. 

A  French  AssaBsin. 

A  tailor  of  Dijon,  not  satisfied  with  his  daughter's  con- 
duct, fractured  her  skull  with  his  pressing  iron  us  she 
slept,  and  then  stabbed  hiuii'elf  three  times  in  the  breast 
with  a  large  pair  of  scissors.  Ue  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital to  be  cured  aud  then  tried  for  his  unparental 
conduct. 

Qambling  at  Spa. 

The  company  which  farms  out  the  gambling-rooms  at 
Spa,  in  Belgium,  and  whose  lease  expires  ut  the  end  of 
1861,  has  just  obtained  a  prolongation  of  it  from  the  mu- 
nicipaUty  for  nineteen  years— that  i::,  to  the  olst  of 
December,  1880. 


Africa. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  writing  from  the  Zambesi,  Africa,  men- 
tions a  fact  of  great  Importance  to  the  future  of  African 
commerce,  that  there  is  "an  immense  coal  field**  at 
Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  where  many  of  the  seams  crop  out, 
and  remarks  that  *■  with  coal  and  the  best  iron  ore  in 
abundance,  surely  Africa  will  not  always  be  the  trodden 
down  nation  it  has  been." 

Entertainments  in  India. 

Public  readings  are  becoming  popular  in  India.  Mr. 
Edward  Macready,  the  son  of  the  great  tragedian,  read 
certain  pa.ssage8  of  "Hamlet"  to  the  iuhabiUnts  of 
Bombay  last  mouth.  He  is  to  read  not  only  other  scenes 
from  Shakspeare,  but  to  ti'ench  of  Mr.  Dickens*8  new 
culling,  and  read  ''The  Chimes,'-  and  '*  The  Christmas 
Carol." 

A  new  Garden  in  Paris. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  resolved  that  the  Champs 
Elyeees  shall  be  converted  into  a  large  public  garden, 
interspersed  with  trees  and  fountains,  and  other  ngrt- 
mens.  Tliese  plantations,  on  the  side  facing  the  quay, 
have  already  been  completed ;  the  works  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  will  commence  at  once. 

Presents  for  Japan. 

Loui.s  Napoleon  has  been  preparing  a  large  number  of 
presents  for  the  emperor  of  Japan.  They  consist  mostly 
of  improved  fire-arms.  There  are  a  hundred  muskets  for 
the  Japanese  imperial  guard,  two  cannon,  and  some 
splendid  Gobelin  tapestries. 

Nantes, 

Incendiary  placards  were  lately  discovered  posted  np 
all  over  the  city,  and  immediately  pulled  down  by  the 
police.  They  were  all  in  the  same  haudwriting,  though 
variously  worded.    The  author  has  not  been  detected. 

Cheap  Opera. 

A  letter  from  Florence  in  the  Providence  Journal,  says 
that  during  the  carnival  in  that  city,  ''  in  the  opera 
house,  '  II  Trovatore,'  by  decent  performers,  may  be 
heard  for  a  month  for  less  than  three  cents  per  night." 

French  War  Department. 

The  estimates  of  the  French  war  department  for  1860 
amount  to  364,000,000  francs.  That  of  the  present  year 
346,000,000  francs,  or  about  $09,000,000.  Franco  keeps 
about  400,000  men  under  arms. 

Mr.  Bright,  M.  P. 

The  debating  clubs  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  both  decided  by  overwhelming  m^ori- 
ties  that  *'  it  ifl  not  likely  that  Mr.  Bright  will  ever  be- 
come  a  statesman.'" 

The  Pope's  Railway  Carriage. 

The  pope^s  railway  carriage,  lately  exhibited  In  Paris, 
is  a  splendid  affair.  The  interior  comprises  an  ante- 
chamber, a  throne  room  and  a  private  apartment,  all 
sumptuously  fitted  up. 

The  Prince's  Pony. 

Crowds  of  people  flock  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
to  see  the  little  pony  sent  by  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
prince  imperial.  Ue  is  exquisitely  shaped,  being  a  per- 
fect horse  in  miniature. 

The  Czar  of  Bussia. 

It  is  said  that  the  czar  of  Russia  is  anxious  to  secure 
another  coaling  station  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rus- 
sian eagle  means  to  flap  bis  wings  pretty  extensively. 

The  Galway  Iiine. 

A  Paris  letter  speaks  of  the  probability  of  an  imperial 
subsidy  being  given  to  the  Galway  Atlantic  Line  for  the 
conveyance  of  French  mails  to  America. 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  travelling  on  the  continent, 
with  a  small  suite  and  plenty  of  money.  Ue  will  pa.ss 
several  weeks  in  Rome. 

Baptized  in  the  Jordan. 

A  young  lady  from  Albemarle,  Virginia,  was  baptized 
recently  in  the  River  Jordan  by  Dr.  James  T.  Barclay, 
missionary  lu  Jerusalem. 

Scotch  Cab-horses. 

A  Glasgow  paper  says  that  one  thousand  cab  and  om- 
nibus horses  are  annually  driven  to  death  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow. 
Quadruple  Marriage. 

The  Belgian  journals  record  the  marriage  of  four 
brothers  to  four  sisters,  celebrated  at  the  same  time,  at 
Mons. 

Milan,  Italy. 

The  Austrinns  are  prepared  to  defend  Milan,  and  have 
introduced  three  thousand  bombs  Into  the  fortresA,  auya 
an  English  paper. 

Mazzini. 

This  indefatigable  revolutionist  Is  In  London,  editing  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Italy,  as  he  views  them. 

Jjedru  Rollin. 

Ledru  Rollin  has  met  with  an  accident;  riding  out  on 
an  omnibus  he  slipped  down  and  dislocated  his  knee-pan. 

Japan. 

The  Japanese  ofQcials  have  undertaken  to  leam  Eng-     # 
lish  in  five  years. 


NEW  PXXBIilOATIONS. 


LiPB  OF  Burns.    Mostly  by  Thomas  Carlvle.   New  York  ; 

Delisser  &  Procter.     ISmo.     pp.  203.     ISOO. 

The  publication  of  this  little  memoir  i.«  sea^^onable,  and 
now  thut  the  universal  celebration  of  the  Burns  cente- 
nary has  given  a  frvtih  interest  to  the  memory  of  the 
hard,  every  one  will  be  anxious  to  secure  a  sketch  of  bis 
life.     For  fale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

TiiR  Amfrioan  Almanac  and  Repositobt  of  Useful 
KwowLEnCE  FOR  lt:69.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 
The  American  Almanac  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
annuiil  works  issued  from  the  press  of  the  lluited  States. 
The  present  number  embraces  a  vast  amount  of  matter, 
astronomical,  historical,  biographical  and  statistical.  It 
is  not  saving  too  much  to  eay  that  no  American  family 
ought  to  be  without  this  book. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


Ill 


Santrs  of  €;olti. 


....  Woman  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  nni- 
rerse. — Leiminr/. 

....  It  improves  ns  as  thinkers  to  become,  to 
a  certain  extent,  actors. — Boive. 

....  Do  good  with  what  thou  hast,  or  it  will 
do  thee  no  good. — Pevn. 

....  He  who  keeps  a  monkey  should  pay  for 
the  glasses  he  breaks. — Srlden. 

....  An  ugly  nnd  good  woman  is  an  angel 
who  deserves  beatification. — Stnltl. 

....  Endowed  with  an  insinuating  charm, 
woman  by  her  presence  alone,  is  beautiful. 
— Daniel.  Stem. 

Like  the  body,  the  mind  wearies  more 

from  the  want  of  action  than  excess  of  it. 
Fatigued  by  trifles,  we  find  relief  in  graver 
thoughts. — Dovee. 

....  Homeliness  has  this  advantage  over  its 
enemy,  beauty.  It  is  that  it  is  as  diflficult  for  an 
ugly  woman  to  be  calumniated  as  for  a  pretty 
woman  not  to  be. — Stuhl. 

....  There  are  women  who  are  powerful  by 
the  tone  of  their  voices  alone.  They  touch  and 
move  the  heart,  and  we  love  them  before  even 
thinking  of  looking  at  them. — Satitt  Prosper. 

....  Language  is  a  solemn  thing.  It  grows 
out  of  life, — out  of  its  agonies  and  ecstasies,  its 
wants  and  its  weariness.  Every  language  is  a 
temple,  in  which  the  soul  of  those  who  speak  it 
is  enshrined. —  0.  W.  Holmes. 

....  Nature  has  left  every  man  a  capacity  of 
being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shining  in  com- 
pany ;  and  there  are  a  hundred  men  sufficiently 
qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  very  few  faults  that 
they  might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  so 
much  as  tolerable. — Swifl. 

....  What  intoxication  for  a  young  man  to 
see  the  woman  he  loves  to  have  the  handsomest 
of  all,  become  the  object  of  passionate  looks,  and 
to  know  that  he  alone  receives  the  light  of  those 
chastely  reserved  eyes  ;  to  know  so  well  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  her  voice  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover in  her  words,  apparently  light  or  sportive, 
the  proofs  of  a  constant  thought. — Balzac. 


AKOTHER    «!EW   STORY 

TO   EK   PRINTED    IN    TIIK 

New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune. 
SYLVAN  HOLT'S  DAUGHTEE, 

A  NOVEL, 

By  HOLMB  lee,  AoinoR  op  "  Kathik  Bbasd«." 


Jofect's  l^utiget. 

A  good  advertisement  for  a  lawyer — impu- 
dence to  the  court. 

The  fellow  who  got  over  the  bay  could  not  re- 
trace his  steps. 

(Wanted) — A  ])ig  from  the  pen  that  was 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

Why  is  high  living  like  twelve  dozen  1  Be- 
cause it  makes  one  gross. 

"  You  look  as  though  yon  were  beside  your- 
self," said  a  wag  to  a  fop  standing  by  a 
donkey. 

The  reason  why  people  go  round  the  Horn  in- 
stead of  through,  is  because  they  are  afraid  of 
"  coming  out  at  the  little  end." 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  whether,  con- 
sidering the  great  utility  of  the  ocean,  poets  are 
not  wrong  to  call  it  a  "  waste  of  water  .'" 

We  frequently  see  it  stated  that  a  scheme  is  on 
foot.  Wouldn't  a  scheme  be  advanced  faster  if 
it  could  be  got  on  horseback  ? 

An  ignorant  man  from  the  country  inquires 
whether  mock  turtle  soup  is  made  out  of  tortoise 
shell  cats  f 

It  is  said  some  babies  are  so  small  they  can 
creep  into  quart  measures.  But  the  way  some 
adults  can  walk  into  such  a  measure  is 
astonishing. 

A  boarder  at  a  hotel  in  Chicago  missed  $50. 
A  servant  named  Abraham  was  arrested  on 
suspicion.  The  money  was  found  in  Abraham's 
bosom. 

A  Japanese  nobleman,  upon  being  shown  a 
fashion  plate  in  an  American  magazine,  was 
much  startled  and  exclaimed  :  "  How  very  fat 
your  women  are !" 

"  See,  nurse,  see !"  exclaimed  a  delighted 
papa,  as  something  like  a  smile  irradiated  the 
face  of  his  infant,  "an  angel  is  whispering  to 
it!"  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  mere  matter-of-fact 
nurse,  "  it  is  only  the  wind  in  its  stomach." 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ARTISTS'    MATERIALS. 

ri'^HE  undersigned  having  al  their  establishment, 

Kos.  61  &  63  Union  Street, 

(CORSEB  OP  HAKOVEB,) 

the  moat  complete  assortment  of 

AKTI8TS'  MATERIALS 

ever  displayed  in  this  city  before,  offer  the  same  at  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

This  assortment  comprises  every  shade  of  color,  either 
dry  or  in  oil.  All  kinds  of  Crayons.  Brushes,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  in  fact,  all  articles  used  in  Oil,  Grecian  or  Oriental 
Painting.  Having  the  experience  of  many  years  in  this 
business, 

Messrs.   WHEELEB   &  Co. 

flatter  themselves  that  they  arc  enabled  to  manufacture 
and  import 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 
at  as  low  cost  as  any  other  parties  in  the  country,  and 
respectfully  solicit   the  attention  of  those   purcha-iing. 
Orders  by  mail  or  express  from  the  country  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Those  wishing  catalogues  of  oar  articles  can  obtain 
the  same  by  forwarding  their  address  to 

MESSRS.  A.  WHEELER  <t  CO., 
(Johnson's  Block,) 

7  6t.  61  &  03  Union  Street. 


We  shall  commence  the  publication  of  the  above  new 
novel  In  Tnt  Nkw  York  Semi-Wef.klt  Triounk,  on  Tues- 
day, February  8.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  the  first  part 
of  this  extremely  interesting  novel,  should  send  on  their 
subscriptions  immediately.  The  Ssmi-Weiklt  Triccxi 
is  printed  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  on  an  Imperial 
sheet  of  eight  pages,  and  contains  all  the  important  f)r- 
eign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  our  varied  and  copi- 
ous correspondence — home  and  abroad — reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  legislative  doings,  Important 
agricultural  information,  full  reports  of  the  cattle,  horse 
and  general  markets,  etc.  We  shall,  ns  hitherto,  make 
Tub  SkmiWeeklt  Triblns  a  literary  as  well  as  a  political 
and  news  paper,  and  we  are  determined  that  it  shall  re- 
main in  the  front  rank  of  femily  papers. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  leading  literary  jour- 
nals of  London  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  is 
thought  of  this  new  novel  in  Europe : 

[From  the  Illnsti»ted  News  of  the  World  ) 

"  We  can  say  of  '  Sylvan  Uolt'a  Daughter,'  what  few 
fictions  would  justify  us  in  saying,  that  we  believe  no  one 
can  read  it  without  becoming  wiser  and  better,  or  with- 
out a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  writer  who  can  present 
to  us  such  varied  aspects  of  our  common  nature,  in  so 
piquant  and  interesting  a  style,  without  one  word  or  one 
Idea  to  shock  or  displease  the  most  sensitive  moral  feel- 
ing. We  know  of  no  work  superior  in  the  idiomatic  vigor 
of  its  style,  or  in  the  delicacy  and  truth  of  its  feeling.  It 
is  evidently  the  result  of  profound  observation  and  care- 
ful study,  and  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  persorf 
of  great  analytic  powers,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  springs  and  motives  of  human  conduct  in 
almost  every  station  of  life." 

[From  the  London  Literary  Oazette.] 
"  This  Is  a  really  good  novel.     *     •     »     »    The  tone  is 
healthy  and  natural,  the  social  lessons  inculcated  useful 
and  important,  and  the  language  exceedingly  happy  and 
well-chosen." 

[From  the  London  Athenseum.] 
'*  '  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter '  is  a  fascinating  young 
woman,  with  whom  we  recommend  our  readers  to  make 
acquaintance  for  themselves.  It  is  well  and  solidly  writ- 
ten. There  is  nothing  slight  or  superficial.  The  author 
has  evidently  wished  to  do  her  best,  and  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  novel  that  is  well  worth  reading,  and 
which  possesses  the  cardinal  virtue  of  being  extremely 
interesting." 

[From  the  Saturday  Review. J 
"  It  has  body  and  substance,  asd  is  written  in  careful 
and  good  English." 
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and  vegetables. 

IV. 

MEMOIR     OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

BY  JOSIAH  QUINCY,  LL.  D. 
In  one  volume,  8vo.     With  steel  portrait.     Price  $2  2.5. 

Copies  of  this  work  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  the  price. 

V. 

ARAKIAN  DAYS'  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Translated  from  the  German, 

BY  H.  PELHAM  CURTIS,  Esq. 

In  one  large  volume.  I2mo.  With  illustrations  by 
Hoppin.     Price  SI  25. 

VI. 

A  MOST  ADMIRABLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  MEDICAL 

SCIENCE! 

Received  wtth    Ungualijied  Commenrint ions ! 
EXPOSITION  OF  RATIONAL  MEDICINE. 
To  which  is  prefixed 

THE  PARADISE  OF  DOCTORS, 

A  Fable, 

BY  JACOB  BIGBLOW,  M.  D., 

Late   President  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  12mo.,  small.     Price  50  cents. 

VII. 

ANNUAL  OBITUARY. 

BY  HON.  NATHAN  CROSBY. 

A  collection  of  obituary  notices  of  eminent  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States,  who  died  in  1857.  To  be 
followed  annually  by  a  similar  volume. 

In  one  volume.     8vo.     432  pp.     Price  $1  75. 
VIII. 
THE    AUTOCRAT    OF    THE    BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. 
BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

A  book  without  parallel  in  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try ;  received  with  unexampled  favor,  both  in  the  course 
of  its  publication,  and  since  in  book  form. 
In  oue  volume.    12mo.     With  illustrations  by  Hoppin. 
Price  SI  00. 

IX. 

The.  most  brilliant  collection  of  Aphorifims,  Poetical 
Similes,  and  Illustrations  of  Religious  Truths  in  the 
language  ! 

MORE   THAN   THIRTY   THOOS.VND   COPIES   SOLD! 

LIFE  THOUGHTS. 

BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

In  one  vol.     12mo.     With  a  copious  index.     Price  SI  00. 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  price. 


PHII.I.IPS,   SAmPSOIV   &    COMPAWV, 

7  It.  PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

TIGHT-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES. 

A  CARD. 

\ry^  The  subscribers  respectfully  announce  to  the 
ladies  and  others  interested  in  SEWING  MACHINES, 
that  they  have  leased  the  convenient  and  elegant  Rooms 
No.  17  Summer  Streety  directly  opposite  Trinity  Ciiurch, 
and  fitted  up  the  same  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
their  well-known  Sewing  Machines. 

To  Ladies  desirous  of  obtaining  a  really  good  Family 
Machine,  simple  in  construction,  and  capable  of  per- 
forming any  and  all  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  to 
Manufacturers,  in  search  of  a  machine  which  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  we  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  call  and  examine  those  of  our  man- 
ufacture, before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

LADD,  WEBSTER,  &  CO. 

7  It.  No.  17  Summer  St.  opposite  Trinity  Church. 

The  Serpentine  Spring  Supporters  sfford  an  excellent 
means  of  procuring  vertical  support,  without  constrain- 
ing  the  lateral  or   other    movements   of    the   body. — 
Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.  D. 

DK.  N.  WILSON,  292  Washington  St., 

Inventor  of  the  above,  and  only  principle  approved  by 
scientific  physicians;  lor  it  supports  without  confining, 
allowing  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  fiou-evtr  young  or 
feeble  the  patient,  causing  reaction,  restoring  lost  motion, 
or  balance  of  power — the  only  means  of  returning  health 
or  strength. 

Applied  to  ladies  by  Miss  Anna  J.  Wilson. 

OJ/ice  and  Rooms  A'o.  292  Wa.^hiiigton  Street,  Boston, 
Ma.$s.  1  It. 

HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  AND  GET  "PAID 
FOR  IT."— Take  an  Agency  for  our  PublicAtions. 
The  terms  are  such,  there  can  be  no  possilfitity  of  loss. 
Every  Family  will  be  glad  to  obtain  some  of  them'.  For 
particulars  address,  FOWLER  &  WELLS. 

7  2t.  No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

Something  New. — Agents  Wanted, 

BUSINESS  honorable. — Will  pay  a  weekly  salary  from 
318  to  S3U.     Small  capital  required.     No   "  hum- 
bug."    For  particulars  enclose  stamp,  and  address 
_7 4t A   B.MAKTYN.  Plaistow.  N.  H. 

1  PACK.4GE  of  five  quires  cream  laid  note  paper, 
xV  plaiu  or  ruled,  with  fifty  envelopes  to  match,  for 
^1  00.  and  no  charge  for  st.;impiug  with  initials. 

7         MAYUEW  &  BAKER,  208  Washington  St. 


^^m^ 


•   Colds, 

Coughs, 

Asthma, 

Catarrh, 

Influenza, 

Bronchitis, 

Hoarseness, 

Sore  Throat, 

"Whooping  Cough, 

Incipient  Consumption. 

BKOWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

copyrkjht  secured. 
Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1867, 
by  .louN  I.    Brown   &  Son.  Chemists,  Boston,  in  the 
Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Dist  of  Mass. 

(CT"  COUGHS  —The  great  and  sudden  changes  of  our 
climate  are  fruitful  sources  of  Pulmonary  and  Rronchitd 
aff/rtions.  Experience  having  proved  that  simple  reme- 
dies often  act  speedily  and  certainly  when  taken  in  th» 
early  stage  of  disease,  recourse  should  at  once  be  had  to 
"  lirown^s  Bronchial  Trocfir^,''  or  l.oK*-nges,  let  the 
Cough  or  Irritation  of  the  Tliroat  be  ever  so  slight,  as 
by  this  precaution  a  more  serious  attack  may  be  effect- 
ually warded  off. 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches, 

Sy  Curis  Cough,  Colli,  }loar.\enr>s,  and  Influenza. 
Cures  any  Irritation  or  Soreness  of  the  TItroat. 
Relieves  the  Hacking  Cough  in  Consumptxon. 
Relieves  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Catarrh. 
Clears  and  gives  strength  to  the  voire  of  SiNGBRS. 
Indi.'^pensablr  to  Public  Sfeakirs. 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

[CT*  [From  Rev.  Henry  "Ward  Jyeerher.  who  has  vseti 
the  Troches  five  years.]  '  1  have  never  changed  my  mind 
respecting  them  from  the  first,  except  to  think  yet  belter 
of  that  which  I  began  in  thinking  well  of"  "  In  all  my 
lecturing  tours,  I  put  '  Troches  '  into  my  carpet-bag  ns 
regularly  as  I  do  lectures  or  limn.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  so  far  as  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
pari.'on,  yonr  Troches  are  pre  rmirentiy  the  beat,  mad 
the  first,  of  the  great  Lozenge  School." 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

nC?"[Fro>n  Rev.  E.  H.  Chaptn,  D.  D.,  New  Yorlc.] 
"  I  consider  your  Lozengts  an  excellent  article  for  their 
purposes,  and  recommend  their  use  to  Public  Speakers." 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

K7"  [From  Mr.  C.  H.  Gardner,  Principal  of  the  Rvt- 
ger's  Female  Institute,  New  Yorlc.]  '"I  have  been  afflict- 
ed with  Bronchitis  during  the  past  winter,  and  found  no 
relief  until  I  found  your  Troches.'' 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

Bronchitis,  CouaHS—"  Brown's  Bronchial  Trochrt 
are  a  simple  and  elegant  form  for  administering,  in  com- 
bination, several  medicinal  substances,  held  in  general 
esteem,  among  physicians,  in  the  treatment  of  Bronchial 
aHections.  " — Dr.  G.  F.  Bigelow,  Boston. 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches, 

DCr"  For  children  laboring  from  Cough.  M'hooping 
Cough,  or  Hoarseness,  are  particularly  adapted,  on  ac- 
count of  their  soothing  and  demulcent  properties.  As- 
sisting expectoration,  and  preventing  an  accnmulatlon 
of  phlegm. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  25  cents  per  box. 

DEBILITY  AND  IRRlTABILlTY-physlcal 
and  mental— its  CURE  without  "Cordials,"  '-Cura- 
tive (?)  Instruments,"  or  "Rings,''  etc.  With  stamp 
enclosed,  address,  in  perfect  confidence,  your  friend,  a 
former  sufferer,  merely  superscribing  Box  176,  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  7  4t. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEBEY. 

THIS  REMEDY'  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  and  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Couens,  Colds,  I.>pluknza,  Sore 
Throat,  Invlammaiion  or  int  Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Whoop- 
iso  CouOH,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  influence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  general  use  of  this  Balsam,  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE  & 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

"VTO  CHARGE  for  stamping  note  paper  and  envelopes 
i.>  with  initial  crest  or  seal.  Wedding  and  visiting 
cards  engraved  and  printed  at  MAYUEW  &  BAKER'S, 
No.  208  Washington  Street.  7 

HOWE'S  BALL-BOOM  EAKD-BOOK. 

300  Dances,  Calls  for  Cotillons,  Etiquette,  etc.     37  cents. 

HOWE'S  DRAWING-ROOM  DANCES. 

Music  and  Calls  for  130  Quadrilles,  Cotillons.  Waltzes, 

etc.    81  00.    Free  by  mail. 

H  ir  B  B  A  R  »     ^V  .     8  IV  K  T  T  , 

128  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.        7  4t. 

SENT  THREE  MONTHS  FOR  25  CENTS 

LIFE  iLLlSTKA'ltl).— A  first-class  Familt  News- 
paper, designed  to  encourage  s  spirit  of  Hope.  Man- 
liness. Self-Keliance  and  Activity  among  the  people;  to 
illustrate  Life  in  all  its  phases.  A  paper  which  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  family  in  the  land.  Weekly  at  S2  a 
year.  SI  for  half  a  year,  by  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  No. 
308  Broadway,  New  York.  7  2t. 

SAWYER'S  NEW   TESTAMENT. 

TEN  EDITIONS  of  1000  copies  each,  making  in  all 
10,000  volumes  of  this  valuable  work  have  been 

printed.     Price,  .§1  00. 


JOIIIV   P.   JKU'ETT   At   Co.,  Pnbli*brr», 

7  3t.  NO.  20  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

BOOKS,  PLAYS,  I^ERIODICALS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

HUBBARD     \V  .      S  ^V  E  T  T  . 

128  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.        7  4t. 

I-'OR  SORE  LIPS.- CAMPHOR  ICICLE,  a  com- 
.  pound  crystallized  pri-^m  of  Gljcerine,  is  the  sure 
thing  to  keep  chaps  from  the  lips.  Ladies  on  forwarding 
thirty-one  cents  in  stamps  will  receive  the  article  by  re- 
turn of  mail,  poslpjii<l. 

7  2t.  ORLANDO  TOJIPKINS.  Apothecary. 

No.  271  Washington,  coiner  of  Winter  Street.  Boston. 
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HENRI  WIENIAWSKI, 

THE     CELEBRATED    VIOLINIST. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  an  authentic 
likeness  of  a  violinist  who  is  now  exciting  the 
greatest  enthnsiasm  in  Europe  at  Jullien's  con- 
certs, and  whose  fame  has  already  reached  our 
shores,  whither  himself  may  follow.  Henri 
Wieniawski  was  born  at  Lublin  in  Poland.  At 
the  age  of  eight,  having  given  the  most  marked 
evidence  of  a  musical  organization,  he  was  sent, 
by  command  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  to  commence  a  course  of  musical  study 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris.  The  violin  was 
the  instrument  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with 
all  the  intensity  of  his  energetic  nature,  and  with 
such  astonishing  eagerness  did  he  devour  and 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  his  instructor,  the  cele- 
brated Massart.that  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  the  Conservatoire — the 
highest  distinction  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
can  be  conferred  on  the  successful  musical  stu- 
dent. This  brilliant  honor,  however,  was  at- 
tended with  as  deep  a  shadow  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  little  virtuoso, 
robbed  the  triumph  of  almost  all  its  satisfaction. 
By  the  rules  of  the  Conservatoire,  when  a  pupil 
has  attained  this  final  token  of  the  highest  pro- 
ficiency in  the  studies  for  which  it  affords  such 
unrivalled  opportunities,  he  is  dismissed  to  em- 
ploy the  advantages  thus  gained  in  the  struggle 
of  life,  and  to  commence  his  career  with  his 
"  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him."  Doubtless 
the  regulation  is  framed  in  the  spirit  of  the  fair- 
est justice  to  the  existing  and  future  pupils  of  the 
institution,  and  operates  beneficially  in  the 
majority  of  cases ;  nor  should  it  be  expected  that 
the  authors  of  the  law  should  foresee  that  one 
day  the  triumphant  owner  which  they  had  placed 
at  the  goal  of  the  academic  curriculum  would  bo 
grasped  by  such  tender  hands,  and  that  the  alma 
mater  of  European  musical  students  would  ruth- 
lessly close  her  doors  on  almost  an  infant.  Such 
was  the  inexorable  rule,  however;  and  Henri 
Wieniawski,  in  spite  of  his  passionate  tears  and 
poignant  regret  to  bo  so  soon  deprived  of  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  the  study  ho  loved  so 
deeply,  had  to  abide  by  it,  and  turn  away  from 
the  Conservatoire.  His  obligations  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  emperor  of  Russia  rendered  it  in- 
cumbent that  he  should  now  wend  hie  way  north- 
ward, and  present  himself  at  the  imperial  court 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  give  his  protector  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  how  well  bestowed  had  been 
nis  paternal  care  and  solicitude  on  his  little 
Polish  subject.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Wieniaw- 
ski visited  Berlin,  where  he  found  the  great  vio- 
linist Vieuxtemps  reigning  supreme,  who,  on 
hearing  his  youthful  rival,  pronounced  the  high- 
est encomium  on  his  marvellous  mastery  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  instrument,  and  foretold 
that  he  would  one  day  obtain  the  most  brilliant 
success  in  the  artistic  world.  Never  was  proph- 
ecy so  rapidly  accomplished  ;  for  ere  the  little 
"  Northern  Star  "  had  left  the  horizon  of  Berlin, 
he  had  during  that  single  season  given  sixteen 
concerts,  all  of  which  were  brilliantly  attended  ; 
while  the  great  Vieuxtemps  only  commanded 
patronage  for  four.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  this  capital,  he  was  presented  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  with  the  grand  modal,  "  Des  Beaux 
Arts  "  (of  the  Fine  Arts) — a  distinction  only  ac- 
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corded  to  the  most  eminent  merit.  During  a 
subsequent  tour  through  Saxony,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  win  the  most  signal  proofs  of  admir- 
ation, he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Ernestine 
Hans  Order.  Pursuing  his  triumphant  career 
with  undiminished  brilliancy  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  De  Beriots,  the  Vieuxtemps,  the  Sivo- 
ris,  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  gave  in 
succession  one  hundred  and  forty  concerts,  and 
once  more  received  from  royal  hands  a  badge  of 
honorable  distinction  in  the  Order  of  the  Cou- 
ronne  de  Chene,  shortly  afterwards  exchanged 
for  the  commandership  of  that  order.  Although 
so  early  the  object  of  such  enthusiastic  ^- 
miration,  and  overwhelmed  ere  he  had  reached 
maturity  with  the  most  dazzling  honors,  Wie- 
niawski is  remarkable  in  private  for  his  modest 
and  retiring  demeanor.  Our  portrait  is  from  a 
photograph  recently  taken  in  Europe. 
«  »«»  » 
VIE^V  OF  VILLAFRANCA. 
The  cession  of  the  seaport  of  Villafranca,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Russia  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  has  created  macli  commotion  in 
Europe,  and  is  still  so  much  discussed  in  politi- 
cal circles,  that  we  have  thought  it  proper  to 
transfer  to  our  columns  the  most  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  it  yet  published,  engraved  from  a 
sketch  just  made  by  a  travelling  landscape- 
painter,  and  received  by  the  last  steamer.  The 
town  of  Villafranca,  which  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  east-north-east  from  Nice,  rises  from  a 
small  bay  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  is 
defended  by  a  fort.  It  has  three  churches,  a 
commodious  hospital,  an  old  convent,  a  public 
school,  and  an  excellent  harbor,  with  a  wet  dock. 
It  possesses  a  productive  tunny  fishery,  and  a 
trade  in  oil,  fruit,  silk,  wine,  com,  and  hemp, 
which  affords  occupation  to  its  population, 
amounting  to  about  2580  souls.  The  arsenal  is 
composed — firstly,  of  the  Lazaret,  a  large  build- 
ing divided  into  three  parts,  with  storehouses, 
pavilion,  chapel,  and  courtyard  These  are  to 
the  right  of  the  sketch  which  is  engraved  on  this 
page.  Secondly,  of  an  old  slip,  with  tim- 
ber-yard, for  building  purposes ;  and  of  a  mole, 
hitherto  unfinished,  inclosed  by  a  wall.  Thirdly, 
of  a  careening  dock,  with  ropewalks,  forges, 
workshops,  barracks,  etc.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
that  it  affords  considerable  facilities  for  any  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Russians  may  be  inclined  to 
appropriate  it  in  connection  with  a  naval  station, 
mercantile  or  warlike,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Sardinian  government  has 
handed  over  to  the  Russians  the  prison  for  the 
convicts  who  are  condemned  to  hard  labor,  the 
magazines  of  the  building  facing  the  basin,  and 
the  magazines  of  the  caserne,  or  barracks,  and  a 
part  of  the  basin.  We  see  by  recent  advices 
from  Europe,  that  the  czar  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  acquisition  of  Villafranca,  but  that  ho  is  ne- 
gociating  for  the  cession  of  some  other  maritime 
port  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  advances  of 
Russia  in  this  quarter  may  be  slow,  but  they  are 
sure.  On  Turkey  and  the  East,  the  eagle  eye  of 
Russia  is  steadily  fixed.  Her  power  has  ad- 
vanced with  marvellons  rapidity,  and  now,  if 
France  is  her  firm  ally,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
check  her  strides.  The  policy  of  the  czar  in  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  may  lead  to  greater  liberty 
to  his  people  in  other  respects. 


VIEW    OF   THE   PORT   OF   VILLAFRANCA,   ON   THE   MELHTERRANEAN. 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHD.W. 

Before  another  number  of  our  paper  is  issued, 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country  will  have  come  and  gone,  and  will 
have  been  celebrated  with  various  expressions  of 
respect  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land.  The  celebration  of  this  day  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  not 
that  the  memory  of  Washington  needs  or  requires 
legal  enactments  to  revive  it — it  is  not  that  the 
pomp  of  oratory  and  the  glory  of  poetry  are  re- 
quired to  brighten  a  fading  image ;  but  it  is  well 
to  set  a  day  apart,  hallowing  it  by  repose,  where- 
on the  toiling  masses  (and,  in  this  busy  country 
of  ours,  the  term  includes  all  classes)  may  asso- 
ciate the  name  of  Washington  with  rational 
social  enjoyment,  and  be  led  to  dwell  exclusively 
on  the  story  of  his  life,  and  to  ponder  on  the  in- 
spired lesson  which  he  left  as  a  precious  legacy 
to  his  country.  We  would  have  the  day  cele- 
brated not  only  by  the  music  of  bells  and  the 
thrillmg  chorus  of  cannon,  by  the  pomp  of 
rustling  banners,  and  the  splendor  of  military 
array,  by  glittering  gatherings  on  the  ball-room 
floor,  by  eloquent  words  uttered   at  the  festive 


board,  but  also  in  the  sacred  privacy  of  home,  by 
meditation  on  the  words  he  uttered  when  he  took 
his  final  farewell  of  private  life.  As  our  contri- 
bution to  the  observances  of  the  anniversary,  we 
place  before  our  readers  an  original  design  from 
the  pencil  of  Billings,  engraved  for  us  by  J.  An- 
drew. The  principal  feature  is  a  head  of  Wash- 
ington, with  the  accompanying  legend,  "  First  in 
War,  first  in  Peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  This  is  supported  by  spirited 
vignette  sketches,  illustrating  memorable  scenes 
in  the  career  of  the  hero.  Beneath  the  portrait 
is  a  sketch  of  the  stone  placed  by  George  W. 
Custis  on  the  site  of  the  old  homestead  on 
Bridge's  Creek,  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia, 
February  22d  (llth,  old  style),  1732.  The  house, 
Irving  tells  us,  "  commanded  a  view  over  many 
miles  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  opposite  shore  of 
Maryland.  It  had  probably  been  purchased  with 
the  property,  and  was  one  of  the  primitive  farm- 
houses of  Virginia.  The  roof  was  steep,  and 
sloped  down  into  projecting  eaves.  It  had  four 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  others  in  the  at- 
tic, and  an  immense  chimney  at  each  end.  Not 
a  vestige  of  it  remains.    Two  or  three  decayed 


fig-trees,  with  shrubs  and  vines,  linger  about  the 
place,  and  here  and  there  a  flower  grown  wild, 
serves  '  to  mark  where  a  garden  has  been.'  " 

Another  sketch  illustrates  the  pleasing  inci- 
dent of  the  fruit  tree,  with  little  George  confess- 
ing to  his  father  the  mischief  be  had  committed. 
Another  vignette  represents  Washington  the 
youthful  surveyor,  and  yet  another,  a  striking 
scene  in  his  first  military  campaign,  where  he  offi- 
ciated at  the  funeral  of  the  rash  but  gallant  Brad- 
dock  in  the  wilderness.  Braddock,  as  every  one 
knows,  had  haughtily  rejected  the  advice  of  the 
young  Virginia  officer,  but  it  is  said  apologized 
for  his  error  in  his  last  moments,  and  bequeathed 
to  him  his  favorite  charger.  "  The  chaplain 
having  been  wounded,"  says  Irving,  "  Washing- 
ton read  the  funeral  service.  All  was  done  in 
sadness,  and  without  parade,  so  as  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  lurking  savages,  who  might  dis- 
cover and  outrage  his  grave.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  a  volley  was  fired  over  it,  that  last 
military  honor  which  he  had  recently  paid  to  the 
remains  of  an  Indian  warrior.  The  place  of 
his  sepulchre,  however,  is  still  known  and 
pointed  out."    The  remaining  illustration  rep- 


resents the  famous  crossing  of  the  Delaware, 
efi'ected  in  the  dead  of  a  winter  night  through 
masses  of  floating  ice,  a  scene  which  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  Leutze's  best  paintings.  On 
the  approaching  anniversary  of  Washington's 
birthday,  we  advise  every  one  of  our  readers  to 
peruse  his  "farewell  address,"  the  most  carefully 
considered,  the  most  precious  document  that 
ever  emanated  from  his  heart,  mind  and  pen. 
In  it  we  read  in  letters  of  light  his  title  to  be 
called  the  "  Father  of  his  Country."  Its  leading 
idea  is  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  Union  of  all 
parts  of  our  common  country.  "  There  will  be 
always  reason,"  he  says,  "  to  distrust  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor 
to  weaken  its  bands.  In  contemplating  the 
causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs 
as  a  matter  of  serious  concern  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  characterizing 
parties  hj geographical  discriminations — Northern 
and  Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western,  whence  de- 
signing men  may  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a 
real  diflference  of  local  interests  and  views." 
His  noble 'appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  closes  the  political  services  of  Washington. 


WASHINGTON  S   BIRTHDAY. 
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[Written  for  BsUtm's  Tlctoriiil.] 

THE   VrLTURE 

At  the  Heart  of  Harry  Eamwald. 

BT    OIACOMO   8.    CAMFAZ^A. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  few  esotic  ani- 
mals better  known  in  the  city  of  Paris  than  the 
American.  He  abounds  upon  tlie  Boulevards 
and  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  makes  vocal 
■with  Yankee  French  the  shops  of  the  Palais 
Iloyal,  and  is  as  common  at  every  street  corner 
as  Savoyard  chestnut-roasters  in  the  month  of 
November.  The  Parisian  has  learned  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  cousin,  John  Bull,  and  to 
look  upon  him,  n  In  mode  den  Cliiiiois,  as  a  sort  of 
"  second  <hop  Englishman," — a  fact  not  very 
flattering  to  onr  pride,  but  a  "  fixed  fact "  for  all 
that,  my  patriotic  reader. 

It  was  not  yet  so  in  the  far  away  time  when  I 
ate  my  first  jntte  de  f"ie  (jras  at  the  Bocher  de 
Cancalc,  and  witnessed  the  last  conrtejy  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Mars  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  The 
Yankee  was  then  comparatively  a  rare  bird  in 
Gallic  "  diggins,"  and  not  nnfreqnently  had  a 
cubit  added  to  the  stature  of  his  self-esteem  by 
being  addressed  as  "  Milor  Anijlai»,"  particularly 
about  the  time  bis  bills  were  to  be  footed.  Even 
in  England,  at  that  time,  I  found  that  most  per- 
sons took  me  for  an  Englishman.  But  since 
travelling  Americans  have  so  greatly  multiplied, 
Europeans  have  become  more  observant.  Pro- 
fessor Sillim'an  used  to  tell  us  that  he  betrayed 
his  nationality  by  balancing  himself  on  the  hin- 
der legs  of  his  chair  ;  and  N.  P.  Willis  maintains 
that  our  countrymen — and  perhaps  countrywo- 
men too — are  recognized  abroad  by  our  unneces- 
sary display  of  finery  on  ordinary  occasions.  But 
I  am  wandering  from  ray  story. 

It  was  on  a  clear,  beautiful  evening,  late  in 
October,  that  I  found  myself  tumbled  out  of  a 
jiacre,  at  Meurice's  hotel,  a  well  known  estab- 
lishment in  the  very  heart  of  the  fun,  fashion 
and  frivolity  of  the  funniest,  most  fashionable, 
and  most  frivolous  city  in  Christendom,  or  out 
of  it — the  French  metropolis.  A  young  Amer- 
ican, George  Winton  by  name,  a  relative  of  my 
only  travelling  companion,  who  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  some  months  before,  was  on  the  spot  to 
receive  us,  and  as  he  "knew  the  ropes  "much 
bitter  than  we  did,  he  kindly  took  charge  of  all 
business  arrangements,  and  without  any  further 
trouble  we  were  soon  comfortably  and  even  lux- 
uriously established  in  a  style  which  was  neither 
French  nor  English,  but  rather  like  the  guests,  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

"  Well,  Cousin  Harry,"  said  my  friend's  friend, 
as  soon  as  he  had  rejoined  us,  "  I  have,  as  I 
promised,  secured  permanent  lodgings  for  your- 
self and  Mr. Mr. .     I  beg  your  pardon, 

sir ;  I  have  forgotten  your  name." 

"  Campana — G.  S.  Campana,"  replied  I. 
"  Native  American  in  spite  of  the  name ;  but  not 
Anglo  Saxon." 

I  had  been  introduced  to  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Owen  Winton,  but  we  had  met  only  once,  more 
than  a  year  before. 

"  Supposing,"  continued  he,  "  that  you  would 
prefer  quiet  quarters,  I  selected  apartments  on 
t'le  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Jyuxembonrg  Garden.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  location,  and  you  will  be  phased  with 
it  I  am  sure.  I  don't  think  you  could  find  more 
agreeable  lodgings  anywhere  south  of  the  Seine." 

The  next  day  we  took  possession  of  llie  rooms 
which  Mr.  Winton  had  so  kindly  provided.  We 
had  two  bod-rooms,  and  a  sitting-room  which  we 
occupied  in  common.  The  situation  really  was 
all  that  it  was  described  to  be,  and  we  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  selection  which 
Harry's  cousin  had  made  for  us. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Harry  Eam- 
wald and  I  had  been  "  chums."  We  had  sus- 
tained that  relationship  to  each  other  at  college, 
where  we  were  class-mates  and  intimate  friends. 
Though  never  of  so  lively  a  disposition  as  his 
companion,  and  the  reader's  humble  servant,  he 
was  always  cheerful  and  good-humored,  and  "a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,"  every  inch  of  him. 
His  father  and  mother  both  died  before  he  was 
ten  years  old,  and  Owen  Winton,  also  an  orplian, 
was  his  nearest  surviving  relative.  On  attaining 
his  majority,  Harry  came  into  full  and  uncon- 
trolled possession  of  a  largo,  unencumbered  es- 
tate ;  and  with  his  ample  income,  cultivated 
mind,  handsome  person  and  attractive  manners, 
he  had  certainly  as  fair  a  prospect  of  happiness, 
humanly  speaking,  as  any  one  within  the  sphere 
of  my  observation. 


During  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
we  left  college,  we  continued  to  correspond  reg- 
ularly, and  when  1  communicated  to  him  my 
project  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  I  was  equally  sur- 
prised and  delighted  by  his  proposing  to  accom- 
pany me.  His  health,  he  said,  was  slightly  im- 
paired, and  1  had  noticed  in  his  letters  for  some 
time  a  tendency  to  depression  of  spirits.  I  had 
thought  but  little  of  this,  however,  and  when  we 
met  in  New  York,  I  was  shocked  at  the  change 
produced  in  so  short  a  time  in  his  person  and 
manners.  The  roseate  glow  for  which  he  had 
been  remarkable,  had  utterly  vanished  from  his 
cheeks,  which  had  become  sunken  and  sallow  to 
a  degree  that  was  painful  to  behold  ;  and  though 
he  denied  emphatically  that  anything  was  the 
matter  with  him,  I  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  and  even  alarm  on  his  account. 
His  cousin  Winton  had  strenuously  insisted  upon 
the  propriety  of  a  tour  in  Europe,  and  had 
offered  to  accompany  him,  but  could  never  ob- 
tain his  consent  to  the  measure  until  my  inten- 
tions in  this  respect  were  made  known  to  him. 
Winton,  as  I  before  remarked,  had  preceded  us, 
proposing  to  meet  his  cousin  and  myself  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  undertaken  to  make  every  prepar- 
ation for  our  residence  during  the  winter. 

On  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  Harry  very 
closely,  and  with  all  my  scrutiny  I  could  detect 
no  symptom  of  actual  disease,  though  he  was  so 
much  changed  for  the  worse  both  mentally  and 
physically.  The  only  conclusion  I  could  arrive 
at  was  that  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  whatever  it 
was,  must  be  in  the  mind  rather  than  in  the 
body.  That  something  was  preying  upon  his 
spirits,  and  turning  his  young  blood  to  gall,  was 
but  loo  evident;  and  that  something,  I  felt  as- 
sured, must  be  a  matter  of  serious  import,  for 
Harry's  mind  was  too  well  balanced  to  be  thus 
thrown  off  its  centre  by  a  trifle.  He  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  imagination,  but  his  judgment 
was  abundantly  adequate  to  the  task  of  keeping 
it  in  due  subordination.  He  evidently  had  a  dis- 
like to  being  questioned  about  himself,  and  he 
attributed  the  change  in  his  appearance  and  con- 
duct entirely  to  the  state  of  his  health,  though  he 
admitted  that  he  was  unable  to  specify  any  par- 
ticular disease  from  which  he  was  suffering. 
Harry  Eamwald  was  the  only  human  being 
whom  I  could  really  call  a  friend,  and  the  reader 
may  imagine  what  anxiety  I  felt  on  his  account, 
and  how  that  anxiety  was  heightened  by  the  per- 
plexed and  puzzled  state  of  mind  in  which  my 
earnest  investigations  had  terminated.  There 
was  evidently  something  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  confide  to  me,  and  tliis  reserve  in  one  of  his 
frank  and  open-hearted  disposition,  added  new 
gloom  to  the  distressing  mystery. 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  our  comfortable 
apartments  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  wo 
took  our  guide-books  and  a  sharp,  shrewd  vaLt 
dc  place,  and  commenced  a  systematic  tour  of 
observation  among  the  sights  of  Paris.  Harry 
made  many  efforts  to  excuse  himself  from  ac- 
companying me,  and  evidently  thought  me  a 
good  deal  of  a  "  bore  ;"  but  I  was  determined  if 
possible  to  keep  his  mind  and  body  both  actively 
employed,  and  by  constant  exertion  and  v/atch- 
fulness  I  accomplished  my  purpose,  and  left  him 
but  few  momenta  for  solitary  tliought,  wliich  had 
never  failed  to  deepen  the  gloom  in  which  his 
once  joyous  spirit  had  become  so  mysteriously 
enshrouded. 

By  slow  degrees  Harry  began  to  recover  a  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness,  and  to  improve  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  so  that  I  entertained  a 
sanguine  and  not  unreasonable  hope  of  his  resto- 
ration, at  no  distant  period,  to  his  accustomed 
health  and  spirits. 

An  apparently  trifling  incident,  however,  soon 
renewed  all  my  fears,  and  rendered  this  strange 
case  still  stranger  and  more  inexplicable.  The 
following  conversation  will  explain  the  nature  of 
the  incident  to  which  I  refer. 

"  Harry,"  said  I,  as  I  entered  our  sitting-room 
after  a  short  absence,  "  is  it  living  near  a  palace 
that  has  made  you  so  aristocratic  that  you  will 
not  take  any  notice  of  your  friends  when  they 
speak  to  you  1" 

"  I  never  was  guilty  of  such  a  thing  here  or 
elsewhere,"  rejoined  Harry. 

"  Then  you  have  become  exceedingly  absent- 
minded  all  of  a  sudden — so  much  so  that  your 
eyes  and  ears  are  no  longer  of  any  use  to  you." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Cam.?"  (ali- 
brevia'ion  of  Campana).  "I  cannot  imagine 
what  you  are  driving  at." 

"  Bah  !  Harry ;  you  can't  certainly  have  be- 
come so  oblivious  a>  not  to  have  uuticci  it." 


"  Noticed  nhat  1    What  do  yon  mean  ?" 

"  Come,  now,  don't  be  ridiculous.  You  can't 
really  expect  me  to  believe  that  yon  could  sit 
within  a  dozen  feet  of  me  and  not  hear  a  word  I 
said,  though  yon  were  wide  awake,  and  your  eyes 
wide  open  V 

•'  When  ?     Where  ?" 

"  In  that  room,  not  twenty  mintites  ago,  when 
I  called  you  to  ccme  and  see  the  queer  dresses  in 
the  Luxembourg  Garden." 

Never  in  all  my  life  did  I  sec  snch  a  change  so 
suddenly  produced  in  any  hnman  countenance  as 
that  which  I  now  observed  in  that  of  Harry 
Eamwald.  It  was  not  astonishment,  merely ;  it 
was  the  very  incarnation  of  terror,  deepening  in- 
to Irorror,  and  thence  into  the  utter  darkness  of 
despair.  He  stood  for  a  few  moments  shaking 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  the  cold  dews  of  agony  set- 
tling on  his  brow,  and  evidently  battling  with  all 
his  might  against  some  overmastering  fantasy. 
He  fought  it  bravely,  bnt  it  gained  the  victory, 
and  with  a  groan  of  anguish  that  seemed  wrested 
from  him  by  some  demoniac  power,  he  fell  to  the 
floor  insensible. 

My  astonishment  may  be  imagined.  Though 
speaking  in  a  light  and  bantering  manner,  if  my 
senses  were  to  be  credited,  I  had  said  nothing 
but  what  was  true.  I  had  regarded  the  occur- 
rence as  one  of  no  possible  importance,  though  I 
deeply  regretted  now  that  I  had  said  anything 
about  it.  But  whence  his  emotion,  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  playful  accusation  I  had  made  had 
been  destitute  of  any  foundation  whatever  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  tell.  He  made  no  further  al- 
lusion to  the  subject,  and  I  was  afraid  to  do  so. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  revived  from  the  swoon 
into  which  it  had  thrown  him,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  his  system  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  so  fearful  a  shock.  As  soon  as  he  was  strong 
enough  to  travel,  he  begged  me  to  take  him 
home  again,  and  we  had  actually  fixed  a  day  for 
our  departure  for  America,  when  another  inci- 
dent occurred  which  changed  our  plans,  and  pro- 
longed our  stay  in  Paris. 

We  were  in  the  cathedral  of  Noire  Dame; 
strolling  about  in  that  architectural  wilderness, 
striving  to  kill  the  time  until  the  day  set  for  our 
departure.  Earnwall  seemed  to  see  nothing  but 
what  was  directly  before  his  eyes.  He  wandered 
about  with  the  listless  air  of  a  somnambulist,  hut 
with  an  expression  that  might  have  befitted  Pro- 
metheus with  the  never-dying  vulture  gnawing 
at  his  vitals.  I  was  looking  at  a  curious  bit  of 
mosaic  in  one  of  the  chapels,  when  I  heard  a 
smothered  shriek,  followed  by  the  exclamation, 
"  O,  Harry  !"  Emerging  from  the  chapel  I  saw 
Eamwald  supporting  in  his  arms  a  young  lady, 
whose  face,  though  extremely  pale,  was  also  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Considering  myself  de  trap, 
I  withdrew  into  the  chapel  recess  again,  just  as 
the  beautiful  face  was  beginning  to  regain  a  life- 
like appearance.  In  about  half  an  hour  Harry 
rejoined  me,  and  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  to 
perceive  that  there  was  a  decided  improvement 
in  his  appearance.  This  improvement  extended 
to,  or  more  properly  perhaps  resulted  from,  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  his  spirits.  Nor 
was  it  a  mere  temporary,  ephemeral  change;  for 
from  that  day,  with  occasional  short  relapses,  he 
appeared  to  throw  off  his  dejection  and  become 
more  like  his  former  self  than  he  had  been  since 
our  meeting  in  New  York. 


EfHe  Minden  had  been  one  of  Earnwald's 
playmates  and  companions  almost  from  infancy  ; 
and  from  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  I  had  sup- 
posed that  their  intimacy  had  assumed  a  still 
warmer  character  in  their  maturer  years.  How- 
ever, as  my  friend  had  never  hinted  to  me  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  must  be  mistaken  in  this  respect.  What- 
ever the  past  history  of  the  affair  might  have 
been,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Harry  and 
Effie  were  lovers  now,  and  that  she  was  exerting 
a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  morbid  mel- 
ancholy whi(h  had  threatened  to  become  the 
bane  of  ]ioor  Earnwald's  existence.  Effie  was 
one  of  these  pretty,  blue-eyed  creatures  who  live 
but  in  their  affections  ;  tender  plants,  which  l)ud 
and  blossom  in  the  summer  of  love,  and  perish 
prematurely  in  the  winter  of  neglect.  When  her 
father  first  brought  her  to  Paris  she  was  pale, 
thin  and  feeble,  but  in  a  f.w  weeks  she  became 
as  plump  and  rosy  as  a  full-blown  Hebe. 

This  pleasant  ttate  of  affairs  lasted  so  long 
that  I  WHS  beginning  to  regard  my  friend  as 
([uite  cured  of  his  melancholy  humors,  and  I  often 
complimented  Miss  Minden  upon  her  success  in 
effecting  that  which  my  utmost  skill  had  failed  to 
accompli  h.     Unfortunately,  however,  my  con- 


gratulations were  prematnrc.  On  New  Year's 
eve  there  was  a  ball  at  the  house  of  an  American 
resident,  and  Effie  and  Harry  were  among  the 
guests.  Having  a  severe  cold  at  the  time,  1  did 
not  accompany  them.  I  saw  the  lovers  when 
they  started,  and  a  more  cheerful  couple,  to  all 
appearance,  could  hardly  have  beeii  found  in  all 
that  throng  of  gay  Parisians. 

Ix)ng  before  I  expected  him,  Harry  returned, 
and  Jn  the  short  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  his  departure,  the  seemingly  liyht-heartcd, 
laughing  yonth  had  been  transformed  into  a  woe- 
begone, miserable-looking  creature,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  hopeless,  abject  wretchedness.  It  made 
me  sick  at  heart  to  behold  him,  and  I  tried  my 
best  to  induce  him  to  tell  me  what  had  happened, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  When  I  became  importu- 
nate in  my  entreaties  for  an  explanation,  he 
stared  wildly  in  my  face,  wrung  his  hands  in  an- 
guish, and  then  darted  away.  I  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  the  following  afternoon.  He  was  then 
calm,  but  with  a  countenance  so  sad  that  it  was 
most  painful  to  look  at  him. 

Poor  Effie  !  It  was  a  sad  New  Year's  day  to 
her.  Of  the  cause  of  Harry's  sudden  relapse 
into  melancholy  she  knew  nothing,  and  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening  she  had  bnt  little  to 
tell.  He  had  left  her  for  a  moment  to  the  care 
of  her  father,  and  gone  into  another  room.  Less 
than  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  his  return,  but 
in  thtt  brief  space  of  time  the  mischief  had  been 
done.  When  he  rejoined  her,  he  seemed  horror- 
struck — almost  paralyzed.  What  form  of  terror, 
what  hideou?  spectre  could  his  "  mind's  eye  " 
have  conjured  up  in  that  short  time  to  shake  the 
balance  of  his  soul  so  fearfully  ?.  No  one  bnt 
himself  could  tell — and  he  irould  not. 

In  speaking  with  EfHe  on  the  subject,  she  told 
me  of  the  first  shock  of  this  kind  wliich  he  had 
received  ;  or  at  least  the  first  of  which  she  had 
any  knowledge.  The  circumstances  were  not 
unlike  the  present.  They  were  at  a  party  to- 
gether, and  he  was  in  exuberant  spirits.  Hap- 
pening to  stop  by  a  window  and  look  out  into 
the  moonlight,  he  suddenly,  and  without  any 
apparent  cause,  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and 
staggered  as  if  about  to  fall.  He  made  every 
possible  effort  to  control  his  emotion,  but  it  was 
abundantly  visible  to  all  who  saw  him,  and  its 
effects  remained  for  months.  By  slow  degrees 
he  recovered  his  ordinary  cheerfulness,  bnt  a 
second  occurrence  of  the  same  nature  (and  she 
suspected  that  there  might  have  been  others  of 
which  she  was  not  cognizant)  destroyed  his 
health  and  spirits,  and  left  him  the  pitiable  wreck 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Amer- 
ica. She  had  once,  and  only  once,  begged  him 
to  tell  her  what  it  was  that  had  so  affected  him, 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  shocked 
and  frightened  her  so  that  she  had  never  dared 
to  renew  the  question. 

As  before,  the  effects  of  this  paroxysm,  or 
whatever  else  it  might  be  called,  gradually  wore 
off,  and  after  a  time  Harry  Eamwald  became  al- 
most himself  again.  Often  and  often  did  I  pon- 
der on  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  puzzle  my 
brain  in  seeking  for  some  clue  that  might  lead  to 
a  discovery  ;  but  all  in  vain.  It  remained  an  un- 
fathomable mystery.  I  sometimes  thought  that 
these  spells  which  seemed  to  be  cast  upon  him 
must  be  temporary  fits  of  insanity,  but  further 
reflection  forced  me  to  abandon  the  idea,  tor  at 
no  time  could  I,  by  the  roost  careful  scrutiny, 
detect  any  symptom  of  mental  aberration  in  any- 
thing that  he  said  or  did.  From  himself  alone 
could  the  truth  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  least  al- 
lusion to  the  subject  produced  such  a  terrible 
effect  upon  him,  that  I  was  absolutely  frightened 
into  silence.  My  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to- 
wards the  one  object  of  hastening  the  consum- 
mation of  the  engagement  which  was  well-known 
to  exist  between  him  and  Effie.  That  he  loved 
her  with  his  whole  soul  there  could  bo  no  doubt ; 
but  strange  to  say,  he  nevertheless  required  urg- 
ing, and  a  good  deal  of  it,  to  induce  him  to  fix  a 
day  for  his  marriage.  At  last,  however,  the 
tiling  was  done,  and  I  entertained  a  sanguine 
hope  that  these  nuptials  would  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  happier  era  in  my  friend's  existence. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  no  Ameiican 
clergyman  in  I'aris  at  the  time,  and  it  was  decid- 
ed that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in  a 
French  Protestant  chapel,  with  the  minister  of 
which  both  Mr.  Minden  and  Eamwald  were  well 
acquainted.  The  important  day  arrived,  and 
everything  promised  an  auspicious  bridal.  Effie 
looked  a  very  queen  of  beauty,  and  Eamwald, 
though  not  gay,  was  cheerful,  and  apparently 
fico  from  any  melancholy  foreboding.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  commenced,  and  my  friend  was 
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aboat  to  pronounce  the  irrevocable  vow,  when  he 
suddenly  faltered,  and  with  corpse-like  lips  and 
trembling  with  some  nameless  horror,  ultcrcd  or 
rather  shrieked  the  words  ; 

"Gracious  God!  it  is  impossible  1 — I  mnnot 
wed  her!' 

And  with  a  cry  of  anf^uish  such  as  I  had  nev- 
er heard  from  human  lips  before,  he  fled  from  the 
altar  and  from  the  church.  I  followed,  hut  could 
not  overtake  him,  and  he  was  soon  lost  in  the 
throng  of  passengers  outside.  Poor  Kflio  was 
iforno  away  insensible,  and  finally  had  her  senses 
restored,  only  to  have  them  mer^d  in  a  sort  of 
melancholy  stupor,  from  which  nothing  could 
rouse  her.  Her  sorrowing  father  took  her  a*ay 
to  Italy,  and  strove  by  a  change  of  scene  and  a 
succession  of  new  objects  to  dis^ijiate  tho  deadly 
lethargy  in  which  both  body  and  soul  were 
plunged. 

AndEarnwttld?  For  two  days  and  nights  I 
saw  nothing  of  him.  At  last,  however,  he  made 
Iiis  appearance,  tottering  up  the  stairs  with  feeble 
steps,  looking  more  like  a  spectre  tliau  a  man. 
At  the  door  of  his  chamber  he  fell,  utterly  hcl|i- 
Icss.  I  bore  him  to  his  bed,  and  it  was  more  than 
three  weeks  before  he  left  it,  and  nearly  two 
months  before  he  could  walk  abroad.  During 
that  period  I  seldom  stirred  from  his  bed  side. 
His  cousin  Winton,  too,  was  indefatigable  in  his 
attentions.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  sit  up,  he  requested  me  to  write  in  his 
name  to  Mr.  Mindcn,and  inform  him  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  engagement  made 
with  his  daughter.  No  reason  was  assigned  for 
this  inability,  but  he  begged  me  to  assure  Effie's 
fuller  that  it  was  lor  her  sake  and  not  for  his  own 
that  the  step  was  taken. 

"  Harry,"  said  I,  looking  him  steadfastly  in 
the  face,  "  it  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  I  saw  a 
man  make  a  ghastly  wound  in  the  shoulder  of 
his  dearest  friend,  cutting  down  pitilessly  to  tho 
bone.  The  moral  pain  which  this  man  felt,  was 
but  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  as  I  well  know,  to  the 
physical  pain  endured  by  his  friend ;  but  he 
shrank  neither  from  the  suffering  he  felt  nor  from 
that  which  he  inflicted,  but  went  on  steadily  to 
the  end  of  his  undertaking.  Like  this  surgeon, 
dear  Harry,  I  have  an  operation  to  perform,  and 
I  should  be  recreant  to  my  duty  were  I  to  falter 
in  any  of  its  details.  I  mnsl  know  your  secret, 
and  so  must  Elfie  and  her  father.  You  owe  it  to 
them,  to  me,  to  yourself,  to  explain  your  con- 
duct, whatever  it  may  cost  you  ;  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  your  mind  will  be  relieved  by  telling 
the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be.  You  know  that 
you  have  my  tcndercst  sympathies,  nor  can  I 
doubt  that  you  have  theirs.  Bat  at  all  hazards 
you  imist,  dear  Harry,  you  must  posilivcli/  tell  me 
all." 

Earnwald  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
remained  in  that  position,  silent  and  motionless 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  looked  up,  and  as  if 
making  an  effort  which  required  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  his  weakened  powers,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  he  faltered  out  ;■ 

"  I  iciJl  tell  you  all.  I  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  muster  courage  enough  to  do  so.  When 
you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will 
readily  perceive  the  reason  of  my  excessive  re- 
pugnance to  speaking  upon  the  subject.  To  do 
RO,  is  to  proclaim  myself  cither  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
man— and  yet  I  know  that  I  am  neither.  What 
I  am  about  to  say  is  true — every  wcrd  of  it.  But 
you  will  not  believe  it,  nor  anyone  else.  Some- 
times I  think  that  I  am  mad  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  entertain  such  a  belief  for  any  length 
of  time,  since  m3'  own  consciousness  and  my 
whole  experience  prove  the  contrary.  I  would 
have  a  natural  solution  of  the  mystery  in  which 
I  am  enveloped,  and  would  not  be  left  as  I  am 
now,  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  I  have 
been  singled  out  from  among  mankind  to  become 
the  sjiort  of  supernatural  horrors,  a  prey  for  tor- 
turing fiends,  a  laughingstock  for  mocking  de- 
mons. You  will  most  probably  believe  me  to 
be  a  monomaniac.  0,  that  you  could  convince 
me  that  such  is  really  the  case  !  But  you  cannot. 
I  knotc  that  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  all 
others,  I  am  as  perfectly  sane  as  1  ever  was  in 
my  life.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  veriest 
madman  that  ever  shrieked  in  bedlam  would  be 
as  fit  as  I  to  wed  with  EIHe  Minden. 

"  But  I  am  expending  my  strength  needlessly. 
I  must  reserve  it  for  the  confession  which  I  have 
promised  to  make.  You  know  my  history  up  to 
the  period  of  our  leaving  college.  You  know 
that  my  prospects  in  all  those  things  which  the 
WO--IJ  most  values,  were  fairer  than  those  of  most 
young  men.  You  know  too,  probably,  that  I 
loved  Elfie  almost  from  her  babyhood,  and  that 


this  love  grew  with  my  growth  and  strengthened 
wiih  my  strength  until  I  became  a  man,  and  in- 
deed until  ilie  present  moment.  She  has  always 
been  dearer  to  me  tlian  aught  else  on  earth,  and 
was  never  more  so  than  she  is  now.  I  claim  to 
lovo  her  better  than  myself;  and  the  proof  is 
that  I  do  not  marry  her,  though  I  crave  her  gen- 
tle companionship  as  the  lost  traveller  in  the 
desert  craves  the  cooling  stream.  I  had  never 
made  a  formal  declaration  of  love  to  her,  but  it 
was  perfectly  well  understood  that  we  would  be 
married  as  soon  as  she  had  reached  a  proper  age. 
Hef  seventeenth  birthday  was  at  hand,  and  on 
that  day  I  had  resolved  to  tell  her  in  words  what 
her  heart  had  already  learned  without  them. 

"  She,  it  seems,  has  already  told  you  of  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  strangeness  of  my 
conduct  attracted  her  attention.  That  was  not 
by  any  means  the  first  of  my  awful  experiences. 
It  was  but  one  among  a  number  of  a  similar 
character.  When  you  shall  have  heard  my 
mournful  story,  you  will  be  in  a  condition  to  un- 
derstand as  much  of  this  incident  and  its  atten- 
dant circumstances  as  I  do.  I  shall  therefore  not 
refer  to  it  again. 

"  It  was  court  day,  and  I  had  gone  to  tho 
county-town  on  business.  Having  been  detained 
till  afccr  sunset,  I  was  riding  homeward  on  horse- 
back. Tho  night  was  dear,  but  there  was  no 
moon.  When  about  half  way  home,  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  a  horse  behind  nie.  It  grew  more  and 
more  distinct,  and  presenlly  came  near  enough 
to  enable  me  to  sec  a  shadowy  outline  of  a  horse 
and  his  rider.  The  horse,  like  my  own,  was  a 
black  one ;  so  that  both  objects  were  but  dimly 
visible,  even  after  they  had  come  alongside  of 
me.  I  addressed  the  man  with  a  friendly  salu- 
tation, but  he  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  and  did 
not  even  turn  his  head.  I  thought  this  rather 
churlish,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  was 
soon  absorbed  in  my  own  reflections.  I  was 
tliinking  of  EfRe,  and  of  tlie  morrow,  which  was 
her  birthday. 

"As  my  unsocial  companion  had  been  riding 
at  a  much  brisker  pace  than  myself,  and  seemed 
in  no  mood  for  society,  I  expected  that  he  would 
pass  on  aud  leave  roc  to  my  own  thoughts.  But 
afier  some  length  of  time  1  was  a  little  surprised 
f>  find  him  still  by  my  side.  When  some  further 
time  had  elapsed,  I  spoke  to  him  again.  There 
was  no  answer — no  movement  to  indicate  that  he 
had  heard  mo.  Thus  we  rode  for  a  mile  or  more 
in  perfect  silence.  You  know  that  I  am  not 
more  superstitious  than  other  people,  but  in  spite 
of  my  better  judgment,  this  dark  rider  and  his 
coal-black  steed  began  to  produce  in  my  mind  a 
vague  feeling  of  uneasiness.  I  had  already  re- 
marked that  his  horse  and  mine  were  of  the  same 
color,  and  I  now  began  to  notice  that  they  were 
alike  in  other  respects ;  in  fact,  that  they  were 
alike  in  every  respect.  Gradually  too  there  stole 
over  me  a  consciousness  that  the  rider  was  won- 
derfully like  myself.  I  could  only  see  an  indis- 
tinct profile  of  his  face  and  person,  but  as  f.ir  as 
I  could  sec,  the  resemblance  was  most  striking. 
I  did  not  think,  however,  of  looking  upon  this 
as  anything  more  than  a  curious  coincidence. 
Still  it  troubled  mc. 

"  There  was  something  weird  and  ghost-like  in 
the  str.ange  inimobiliry  of  this  dark  figure,  some- 
thing which  caused  me  to  rejoice  that  I  would 
soon  reach  my  own  gate  and  be  rid  of  him. 
Within  a  little  more  than  a  mile  of  home  there 
was  a  blacksmith's  shop  directly  on  the  road.  As 
we  were  passing  it,  a  bright  light  from  the  forge 
flashed  upon  us  through  the  open  door,  giving 
rac  a  momentary  but  perfectly  distinct  view  of 
the  black  horse  and  bis  rider.  That  rider  was 
viysel/;  the  very  Harry  Earnwald  I  have  seen  in 
the  looking-glass  a  thousand  times  ! 

"  You  may  say  what  you  will  of  optical  illu- 
sion, or  mental  hallucination,  or  visual  derange- 
ment, but  if  I  did  not  .sec  the  exact  couutcri)art 
of  myself  riding  by  my  side  that  night,  then 
every  object  I  ever  beheld  from  my  birth  to  this 
present  moment,  is  a  delusion  and  a  lie.  Apart 
from  the  excitement  produced  by  the  apparition 
itself,  I  was  as  calm,  as  cool,  as  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  my 
own  perceptions  and  the  testimony  of  my  own 
senses  as  I  have  ever  been.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  incredibility  of  what  I  am  telling  you,  and 
fully  prepared  for  the  skepticism  with  which  you 
will  receive  it ;  but  it  is  the  solemn  truth  neverthe- 
less. I  not  only  believe  that  I  saw  what  I  tell  you, 
but  I  hiow  that  I  saw  it ;  that  is  if  I  am  a  sane 
man,  and  of  that  you  can  judge  as  well  as  I. 

"  What  became  of  the  dark  horse  aud  rider 
(the  other  ones  I  mean),  I  do  not  know.  They 
appeared  to  mc  to  vanish  in  the  daikness  which 


succeeded  the  bright  flash  from  the  forge.  But 
I  confess  that  I  was  greatly  agitated,  and  I  will 
not  undertake  to  guarantee  tho  reliability  of  my 
nervous  system  a/lfi-  the  thing  occurred.  At  all 
events  I  saw  no  more  of  the  letch,  wraith,  double, 
or  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  rode  quietly 
homo.  The  adventure,  however,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind,  as  I  feel  persuaded  it 
would  have  done  on  that  of  any  man.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  morbid  or  supersti- 
tious fancies.  But  just  imagine  for  one  moment 
what  yoKi-  feelings  would  be  if  you  had  had  ocu- 
lar demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  second 
self,  another  being  in  your  own  likeness,  going 
about  the  world,  .and  liable  to  cross  your  path  at 
any  moment.  The  poet  of  the  "  Li/rino  "  never 
imagined  a  more  horrible  torture  for  the  spirits 
of  the  damned. 

"  This  terrific  notion  greatly  disturbed  me  for 
a  time,  but  the  feeling  gradually  wore  olT,  and 
firm  as  were  my  convictions  of  the  reality  of 
what  I  had  seen,  I  nevertheless  began  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  might  have  been  in  error.  A  cas- 
ual resemblance  might,  by  an  uncertain,  momen- 
tary glance,  have  been  converted  into  the  horrid 
apparition  which  had  so  unmanned  me.  I  thus 
endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  been 
self  deceived,  and  in  a  measure  I  succeeded. 

"  Some  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  and 
when  I  was  beginning  to  debate  with  myself  the 
proprietj'  of  carrying  out  my  design  of  making 
a  formal  proposal  to  Efl3e,  I  was  persua<led  into 
an  engagement  to  deliver  a  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion. I  gave  my  consent  in  the  very  face  of  my 
own  inclination,  solely  to  plea.se  some  of  my  as- 
sociates, and  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  I 
had  had  some  experience  in  public  speaking 
while  in  college,  and  some  little  since  I  left  it. 
Having  thoroughly  prepared  myself,  I  mounted 
the  rostrum,  and  was  in  the  act  of  uttering  my 
first  sentence,  when  full  before  me,  with  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  mine,  I  saw  again  wy  oMir 
sc//,  the  rider  of  the  black  horse.  Summoning 
to  my  aid  all  the  selfpossession  I  was  master  of, 
I  made  a  powerful  effort  to  overcome  my  agita- 
tion and  go  on  with  the  address.  I  looked 
again,  but  the  apparition  iraa  no  hnper  there  !  I 
had  seen  it  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd  but 
a  few  seconds  before,  and  in  that  brief  space  of 
time  it  had  vanished.  Nor  had  there  been  tho 
slightest  movement  in  the  audience.  They  had 
all  been  sitting  in  silent  expectation,  perfectly 
quiet  and  motionless.  I  looked  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  it  was  certainly  and  unequivocally  gone. 
Its  origin  must  have  been  a  supernatural  one. 
How  could  I  think  otherwise  ?  A  mist  gathered 
about  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  was  ceasing  to 
beat.  I  stammered  out  a  few  incoherent  words 
and  then  stoi)pcd,  My  agitation  was  visible  to 
all,  but  they  attributed  it  to  embarrassment. 
Hastily  muttering  something  about  sudden  indis- 
position, I  staggered  from  the  platform  and 
fainted." 

"  But,  my  dear  Harry,"  said  I,  interrupting 
him,  "  does  not  the  sudden  and  unaccountable 
disappearance  of  the  thing,  instead  of  proving 
its  supernatural  origin,  prove  rather  that  it  had 
no  origin  at  all,  except  in  your  own  imagina- 
tion ?  If  it  had  really  been  there,  it  must  have 
been  seen  and  noticed  by  others  as  well  as  by 
yourself.  There  would  surely  have  been  some 
evidence  of  its  existence  besides  your  own  ob- 
servation, and  some  astonishment  excited  by  its 
strange  disappearance." 

"It  would  be  impossible,"  continued  Earn- 
wald, "  for  you  to  bring  forward  any  objection  to 
detect  nnj'  loop-hole  of  doubt,  which  I  have  not 
already  noticed,  and  scrutinized,  and  analyzed 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times.  That  same 
idea  occurred  to  me,  and  suggested  a  faint  hope 
that  I  might  after  all  have  been  the  victim,  of 
some  optical  illusion.  But  all  such  hopes,  alas, 
have  proved  as  unsubstantial  as  the  soap  sud 
bubbles  of  an  idle  child  I 

"  I  had  seen  the  spectre  several  times — once 
in  Eflie's  company — yet  I  led  an  active  life,  ex- 
erted myself  without  intermission,  and  fought 
against  the  demon's  iiilluencc  with  all  the  energy 
of  which  I  am  capable.  I  was  hunting  in  the 
far  west,  more  than  three  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  Mississippi  Kiver.  I  had  shot  a  rare  bird, 
and  in  falling  it  had  lodged  upon  the  brow  of  a 
frightful  precipice.  Recklessly,  perhaps  foolishly, 
I  descended  and  secured  it.  As  I  was  climbing 
up  again  my  feet  slipped,  and  having  slid  down- 
wards some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  I  grasped  a  bush 
and  clung  to  it,  hanging  over  a  yawning  abys", 
and  a  torrent  foaming  at  the  bottom.  While  I 
was   gazing   upon   the  j  iggcd  ro  ks  far  below, 


among  which  I  must  inevitably  fall,  I  heard  a 
mocking,  fiend-like  laugh  directly  over  my  head. 
I  looked  up,  and  there,  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
was  my  own  face  peering  over  the  precipice  ! 

"  Death,  like  his  half  brother  sleep,  seems 
specially  to  avoid  tho.se  who  arc  disposed  to 
court  him.  I  believed  that  destruction  was  inev- 
itable, and  the  idea  was  certainly  but  little,  if  at 
all  disagreeable  to  me.  I  would  not  have  taken 
my  own  life,  but  it  was  so  utterly  valueless  to  me 
that  my  efforts  to  preserve  it  would  certainly 
have  been  extremely  lukewarm.  The  muscles 
of  my  arms  had  been  gra<Iually  giving  way,  and 
the  sight  of  my  own  face  apparently  triumphing 
in  my  own  death  completed  their  relaxation.  I 
let  go,  and  fell  down,  down,  down,  into  the  jawa 
of  the  fearful  chasm. 

"  I  saw  two  pointed  rocks  just  below  me,  on 
one  or  the  other  of  which  I  felt  sure  of  falling. 
Have  you  never  dreamed  of  being  hurled  into 
some  horrid  abyss,  where  you  expected  to  bo 
dashed  to  atoms  instantaneously,  and  at  tho  very 
moment  of  anticipated  destruction  found  your- 
self at  the  bottom,  coming  in  contact  with  some 
yielding  substance  as  soft  as  down  ?  Such  wero 
very  nearly  my  sensations  in  this  instance.  Pass- 
ing between  the  rocks,  which  were  much  wider 
apart  than  they  had  looked  to  be,  I  alighted  with 
whole  bones,  and  almost  without  a  bruise,  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  quicksand,  in  which  I  was  buried 
nearly  to  the  neck. 

"  The  shocks  of  these  repeated  apparitions 
told  fearfully  upon  my  health  ;  and  becoming 
unable  to  travel  without  difficulty,  I  returned 
home.  This  last  appearance  satisfied  me  that  I 
could  not  have  been  deceived  by  any  accidental 
resemblance ;  for  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any  human  being, 
granting  the  possibility  of  the  likeness,  would 
have  followed  me  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  tho 
borders  of  civilization  merely  for  the  purpo.se  of 
frightening  mo.  It  followed  then  of  necessity, 
either  that  I  was  self-deceived,  or  that  the  appa- 
rition was  a  supernatural  one.  In  spite  of  all  my 
convictions  I  still  clung  to  the  former  idea,  even 
striving  to  believe  myself  to  be  a  monomaniac, 
rather  than  to  admit  the  existence  of  ray  own 
ghost  haunting  me  while  yet  alive.  Anything 
but  that. 

"  But  even  the  poor  remnant  of  this  miserable 
consolation  was  soon  to  be  taken  from  me.  Some 
two  weeks  after  I  had  returned  to  my  own  house, 
after  wandering  restlessly  through  the  fields  tho 
greater  part  of  the  day,  I  reached  home  a  little 
after  sunset.  Passing  one  of  the  windows  of  my 
study,  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  a  light 
in  tho  room,  and  I  was  still  more  astonished  to 
see  a  man  sitting  in  my  study  chair,  and  writing 
at  my  desk.  My  cousin  Winton  was  living  with 
me  at  the  time,  but  I  knew  that  he  had  been 
away  for  two  days  past,  and  did  not  intend  to 
return  before  the  following  morning.  With  a 
sinking  heart  I  drew  near  to  the  window.  The 
back  of  the  figure  was  towards  me,  but  I  could 
see  that  it  had  on  a  dressing-gown  and  cap  the 
exact  counterj)art  of  my  own.  The  next  minute 
the  profile  was  turned  towards  mc,  and  there,  as 
I  had  but  too  truly  anticipated,  were  my  own 
features  again,  distinctly  visible  in  the  lamp- 
light. I  scanned  them  well,  and  noticed  that 
the  long  beard  which  I  had  worn  on  the  prairies 
was  no  longer  there,  but  instead  of  it,  a  pair  of 
close  trimmed  whiskers — the  tr.&cl  appearance 
which  my  face  now  presented.  Tho  thing 
seemed  unconscious  of  my  presence,  while  I 
gazed  upon  it  as  if  spell  bound  or  f^isciriated. 
Having  finished  its  writing,  it  yawned,  looked  out 
of  the  ojiposite  window,  and  then  took  up  the 
lamp  and  stalked  into  my  bed  room.  It  left  tho 
door  ajar,  so  that  I  could  hear  the  noises  it  made, 
though  I  could  no  longer  see  it.  I  heard  tho 
rustling  sounds  of  a  man  undressing,  then  tho 
light  was  put  out,  then  came  from  the  bed  tho 
creaking  noise  of  one  lying  down  upon  it,  and 
then  all  was  still.  The  silence  seemed  to  break 
the  spell  which  bound  me,  and  I  rushed  into  the 
house,  and  through  the  study  into  the  bed  room. 
There  was  no  one  there,  nor  was  there  any  sign 
of  the  bed  having  been  disturbed.  I  looked  in 
vain  under  the  bed,  into  the  closets,  into  the 
chimney— everywhere.  The  only  door  leading 
out  of  the  room  was  lo  kcd,  and  the  key  n-as  in 
the  lock,  on  the  Inside.  As  to  the  door  through 
which  I  had  passed,  no  one  could  have  escaped 
that  way,  of  course,  without  meeting  me.  1  ex- 
amined the  window-sash.  It  was  down,  and  the 
shutters  closed  and  f.Lstened,  also  on  the  inside. 
The  lamp  was  on  my  dressing  table.  I  lit  it  and 
went  back  to  the  study.  I  should  remark  that  it 
was  not  yet  quite  dark.     I  had  life  an  unfinished 
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letter  lying  open  on  the  desk.  It  was  now  fin- 
ished— in  my  own  hand-writing — signed  with  my 
own  name,  and  the  signature  not  yet  quite  diy  t 
The  servants  were  all  closely  questioned,  but  no 
one  had  been  seen  to  enter  the  house  or  quit  it. 

"  That  fatal  evening  consummated  the  ruin  of 
my  peace  of  mind  forever.  Henceforth  all  the- 
ories of  optical  illusion,  or  monomania,  or  self- 
deception,  were  at  an  end.  The  letter  thus  mirac- 
ulously finished  in  my  own  hand-writing,  gave  the 
lie  to  them  all,  and  remained  an  ever-present 
proof  of  their  falsity.  Here  it  is.  You  can  ex- 
amine it  for  yourself. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  now  to  inform 
you  that  you  have  seen  the  wraith  yourself,  and 
been  deceived  by  it.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
time  when  you  saw  me  (as  you  supposed)  in  my 
bed-room,  and  called  me  to  look  at  something  in 
the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  I  was  then  in 
a  jeweller's  shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  You 
remember  my  emotion  when  you  spoke  to  me  of 
it.  I  had  dared  to  hope  that  I  had  left  my  spec- 
tral tormentor  behind  me  in  America,  and  this 
first  realization  of  my  grievous  disappointment 
agitated  me  most  fearfully. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  since  that  terrible  evening 
when  I  saw  the  apparition  in  my  own  study,  I 
have  never  had  one  truly  happy  moment.  When 
the  horrid  thing  has  delayed  its  visits  longer  than 
usual,  Effie's  society  or  your  friendly  efforts  have 
sometimes  caused  a  few  faint  rays  of  hope  to 
dawn  upon  my  darkened  soul,  and  I  have  pre- 
sented an  external  appearance  of  cheerfulness  ; 
but  the  Promethean  vulture  was  still  gnawing  at 
my  heart,  and  the  first  reappearance  of  the  fear- 
ful shape  would  rend  asunder  the  thin  veil  with 
which  I  had  been  striving  to  conceal  it.  I  am 
unfit  for  friendship,  and  as  for  aspiring  to  love 
and  matrimony,  the  very  thought  is  madness,  if 
not  something  worse.  For  meditating  such  an 
act  of  folly — of  crime,  perhaps  I  should  call  it — 
I  have  been  most  sorely  punished,  and  in  the 
dismal  future  I  can  see  but  one  ray  of  hope,  and 
that  is  shining  on  the  grave." 

Having  finished  his  narrative,  Eamwald  fell 
back  as  if  utterly  overcome  and  exhausted,  and 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  remained  for  a 
long  time  in  that  position.  There  was  a  pro- 
tracted silence,  and  in  fact  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  say.  What  I  had  heard  was  so  utterly  unex- 
pected and  extraordinary,  that  it  absolutely 
stunned  me.  I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it. 
Finally,  however,  I  told  him  that  though  I  had 
full  confidence  in  everything  ho  said,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  perfect  sanity,  I 
nevertheless  felt  assured  that  he  had  in  some  way 
deceived  himself.  I  could  not  tell  how,  but  I  was 
determined  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery, 
and  I  felt  that  all  would  eventually  be  explained. 
In  saying  this  much,  it  must  be  confessed  that  I 
spoke  more  boldly  than  I  felt,  and  that  I  strained 
a  point  in  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  my 
friend  as  far  as  possible.  The  truth  is,  I  was 
thoroughly  perplexed  and  bewildered.  Sonic- 
times  I  felt  disposed  to  think  that  Harry  must  in 
some  way  be  deceived  ;  but  when  I  thought  over 
the  whole  affair,  and  reflected  upon  what  I  had 
seen  myself,  I  was  fearfully  staggered.  I  was 
fully  resolved,  however,  to  do  what  I  had  said, 
and  to  leave  no  possible  means  unemployed  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery — if  it  had  one. 
I  urged  my  poor  friend  in  the  meantime  to  have 
faith  in  the  future,  and  in  my  solemn  vow  never 
to  relax  my  exertions  for  a  moment  until  the 
truth  was  discovered.  He  pressed  my  hand,  but 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  without  any  at- 
tempt to  rise  from  his  despondent  pcsture. 

As  Harry  had  not  exacted  anything  like  a 
promise  of  pecrecy,  my  first  niovemcut  was  to 
write  to  Eflfie  and  her  father,  and  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  Ilia  story,  and  my  determination 
to  ferret  out  the  mystery  if  possible.  I  then  sat 
down  and  reflected  upon  the  affair  long  and  seri- 
ously. I  was  determined  to  treat  it  as  a  problem 
to  be  solved,  as  one  to  which  tlicre  was  a  solu- 
tion ;  but  with  all  my  thoughts  and  all  my 
effort*,  I  could  not  find  the  slijjhtost  clue  to  it. 

These  cogitations  I  repeated  many  times,  and 
with  no  better  prospect  of  success.  I  had  in  fact 
despaired  of  ever  finding  anything  like  an  enter- 
ing-wedge  to  the  mystery,  when  a  new  incident 
inspired  mo  with  some  faint  hope  of  evoiitimlly 
getting  more  light  upon  the  subject.  Karnwald 
informed  me  that  he  had  twice,  within  a  few 
weeks,  seen  the  spectre  in  his  bed-room ;  and  he 
himself  suggested  that  I  should  have  my  bed 
moved  into  his  chamber,  so  that  I  might  also  get 
a  sight  of  it.  With  great  alacrity  I  acted  upon 
the  suggestion,  and  installed  myself  in  my 
friend's  apartment.    Week  after  week  elapsed. 


however,  and  nothing  was  seen.  At  last  I  re- 
moved my  bed  into  my  own  chamber  again,  and 
at  night  retired  to  it  as  I  had  formerly  done ;  but 
after  the  lights  were  removed,  Harry  and  I  se- 
cretly and  silently  changed  places. 

The  second  night  after  entering  into  this  ar- 
rangement, I  was  lying  in  his  bed  about  one 
o'clock,  still  awake,  but  very  drowsy.  Eamwald 
always  had  a  small  bed-room  lamp  burning,  and 
on  this  occasion  I  had  raised  the  wick  a  little 
higher  than  was  customary.  I  suddenly  became 
aware  that  some  one  was  in  the  room,  and  the 
idea  soon  roused  me  thoroughly.  A  tall  figure 
was  passing  noiselessly  by  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
distinctly  visible  in  the  lamp-light.  Forewarned 
as  I  was,  I  nevertheless  actually  took  it  for  Eam- 
wald himself,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  calling 
out,  when  I  fortunately  recollected  the  impor- 
tance of  not  discovering  myself,  and  lay  quietly 
observing  the  apparition. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  properly  realized  what 
my  poor  friend  had  seen,  felt  and  suffered.  Har- 
ry Earnwald  himself  stood  before  me.  I  could 
detect  no  discrepancy  in  form  or  feature,  and  if 
I  had  not  heard  my  friend's  story,  I  would  not 
have  hud  one  particle  of  hesitation  in  swearing 
to  the  identity  of  this  figure  with  himself.  It 
was  clad  in  the  night  gear  which  he  ordinarily 
wore.  The  more  I  gazed,  the  more  perfect  did 
the  resemblance  appear,  and  at  length  I  became 
so  utterly  bewildered  that  I  imagined  that  I  had 
deceived  myself  after  all,  and  that  it  really  was 
Harry  arisen  from  his  bed,  and  no  wraith,  nor 
anything  else  remarkable.  While  I  was  coming 
to  this  conclusion  it  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
I  saw  it  no  more. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  plan  not  to  discover  my- 
self on  any  account ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
desire  to  steal  out  of  the  room  to  the  other  bed, 
and  ascertain  whether  Harry  was  there  or  not. 
He  was  there,  sound  asleep  ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so.  I  returned  to 
the  bed  I  had  left,  but  not  being  disturbed  again 
I  fell  asleep.  I  have  the  faculty,  however,  of 
awaking  at  any  hour  I  may  have  previously 
fixed  upon,  or  very  near  it,  and  in  this  instance 
I  was  on  my  feet  before  day-break.  Harry  and 
I  then  quietly  resumed  our  respective  couches, 
and  I  did  not  leave  mine  till  after  nine  o'clock. 
Being  anxious  to  conceal  my  investigations,  I 
had  previously  resolved  to  make  no  disturbance 
during  the  night.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
however,  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
Harry's  chamber,  and  particularly  of  the  spot 
where  the  thing  had  disappeared.  I  could  not 
tell  the  place  precisely,  but  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  somewhere  near  a  door,  which  was  the  only 
one  in  the  room  besides  that  which  opened  into 
our  common  sitting-room.  Through  that  door 
no  one  could  pass  either  quickly  or  quietly,  for  it 
was  locked,  and  the  lock  was  rusty  from  long 
disuse.  There  was  in  fact  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  had  not  been  opened  for  a  very  long 
time  ;  and  yet  it  was  the  only  possible  means  of 
egress  from  the  chamber  for  a  being  of  flesh  and 
blood.  By  applying  to  a  locksmitli  I  succeeded 
in  finding  a  key  to  fit  the  lock,  but  it  required  the 
exertion  of  all  my  strengtli  to  move  the  rusty 
bolt,  and  the  noise  it  made  was  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  have  waked  me  if  I  had  been  sound 
asleep.  I  therefore  put  it  down  as  a  "  fixed 
fact,"  that  the  wraith  did  not  leave  the  room  in 
that  direction.  As  to  the  outside  door  of  our 
apartments  it  was  both  locked  and  bolted,  and 
the  key  kept  constantly  under  my  pillow. 

The  room  beyond  Harry's  chamber,  into 
which  the  disused  door  opened,  was  occupied  by 
young  Winton,  and  besides  that  door,  the  only 
way  of  getting  into  it  was  by  means  of  a  door 
opening  on  the  staircase  outside.  By  the  closest 
and  most  careful  scrutiny  I  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  means  by  which  the  figure  that  I  saw 
could  possibly  have  disappeared  either  in  this  di- 
rection or  in  any  other.  I  thoui;ht  and  thought, 
and  reflected,  and  turned  the  thing  over  in  my 
mind  in  every  direction,  and  the  result  of  it  all 
was  only  to  leave  it  a  more  profoundly  inscru- 
table mystery  than  ever. 

In  spite  of  every  discouragement,  however,  I 
determined  to  persevere  in  my  apparently  fruit- 
less inquiries.  It  was  several  weeks  before  our 
extraordinary  visitor  made  his  appearance  again. 
The  circumstances  were  much  the  same  as  before. 
I  had  a  better  opportunity  for  deliberation,  how- 
ever, and  I  could  hardly  restrain  myself  from 
sallying  out  and  attempting  to  seize  the  thing  ; 
but  fearing  that  such  an  attempt,  if  unsuccessful, 
would  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  investigations,  I 
managed  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  to  content 
myself  with  making  the  best  possible  use  of  my 


eyes  and  ears,  and  with  marking  the  exact  spot 
of  its  disappearance.  It  seemed  to  me  to  go  into 
the  wall.  At  all  events,  the  place  where  I  lost 
sight  of  it  was  indubitably  just  opposite  the  dis- 
used door— just  as  if  it  had  gone  through  it.  It 
also  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  a  faint  noise,  bat 
so  faint  that  I  could  not  possibly  say  what  it  was 
like.  These  observations  induced  me  to  make  a 
new  examination  of  the  door,  and  of  the  parti- 
tion wall  around  it.  It  was  as  fruitless  as  before. 
I  was,  however,  very  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  this  door  was  really  a  new  one,  though 
the  lock,  hinges,  etc.,  appeared  so  old  and  rusty. 

The  end  and  upshot  of  my  investigations  and 
cogitations  was  a  determination  to  visit  the  room 
beyond,  and  take  a  look  at  the  wall  and  door  on 
the  other  side.  I  did  so.  Winton  was  just 
going  out,  and  could  not  stay  as  long  as  I  wished. 
This  circumstance  induced  me  to  gaze  at  the  dis- 
used door  on  that  side  less  guardedly  perhaps 
than  I  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  saw  noth- 
ing there  worth  seeing,  but  I  saw  something  else- 
where which  interested  me  considerably.  It  was 
merely  a  look  of  Winton's — a  short,  rapid  glance ; 
but  there  was  a  volume  in  it  to  my  suspicions 
eye.  He  saw  me  looking  curiously  at  the  door, 
and  for  one  single  instant  his  countenance  be- 
trayed an  intense  interest  in  what  I  was  doing. 
In  a  fraction  of  a  second  he  had  resumed  his  or- 
dinary nonchalant  demeanor,  but  that  instant 
was  enough  to  give  me  a  clue  by  which  I  hoped 
eventually  to  unravel  this  tangled  web  of  mys- 
tery— and  of  wickedness,  as  I  now  believed. 
True,  I  might  be  in  error,  and  sometimes  I  feared 
that  I  was ;  but  I  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  go 
ahead,  and  act  upon  my  suspicion  as  if  it  was  an 
established  reality.  The  innocent  could  not  be 
harmed  by  it,  and  the  guilty — if  there  were  such 
— I  was  resolved  not  to  spare.  A  small  picture 
hung  against  the  disused  door,  and  I  succeeded 
by  my  manner  in  convincing  Winton  that  it  was 
that  alone  which  had  interested  me. 

In  the  meantime  poor  Earnwald  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance hastening  to  a  premature  grave.  He 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  without  any  recog- 
nizable disease,  grew  weaker  and  weaker  every 
day  He  took  but  little  interest  in  my  investiga- 
tions, and  I  found  it  impossible  to  inspire  him 
with  any  hope  of  their  success.  Without  in- 
forming him  of  my  suspicions  with  regard  to  his 
cousin,  I  managed  to  get  from  him  some  facts 
which  greatly  strengthened  them.  Winton  was 
still  absent,  and  I  considered  myself  justified, 
under  the  circumstances,  in  visiting  his  room 
alone.  I  therefore  went  to  the  porter  and  pro- 
cured the  key,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a 
five- franc-piece  to  say  nothing  about  it.  Consid- 
ering the  familiar  terms  on  which  we  all  lived, 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  such  a  pro- 
cedure on  my  part.  He  thought  some  practical 
joke,  or  something  like  it,  was  intended. 

When  I  reached  the  room  I  went  to  work  and 
examined  the  condemned  door  with  great  care  ; 
but  I  could  see  nothing  peculiar  about  it,  except 
its  evident  newness,  which  certainly  did  look  sin- 
gular. I  next  made  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
picture  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  but 
found  the  frame  fastened  to  the  door  by  tacks.  I 
drew  these  out,  took  down  the  picture,  and  found 
behind  it  a  very  small  and  delicately  fashioned 
hinge.  Below  the  picture  was  a  small,  low  bu- 
reau, or  chest  of  drawers.  This  was  also  fastened 
in  its  place.  Having  removed  it,  I  saw,  as  I  had 
expected,  another  hinge,  the  counterpart  of  the 
one  above.  Searching  farther,  I  discovered  a 
very  minute  metallic  knob,  painted  white,  like 
the  rest  of  the  door.  Pressing  upon  this  with 
my  thumb-nail,  a  narrow  door  flew  open,  disclos- 
ing an  aperture  in  the  larger  door  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  ready  passage  of  a  man's 
body.  Its  edge  all  round  was  lined  with  satin, 
so  as  to  secure  its  opening  and  shutting  without 
noise.  The  line  of  juncture  between  this  edge 
and  the  body  of  the  larger  door  was  so  contrived 
as  to  represent  the  outline  of  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  latter ;  so  that  though  I  had  seen  the 
whole  outline  of  the  little  door  on  the  other  side, 
I  took  it  for  a  panel  of  the  large  door,  and  never 
thought  of  its  being  anything  else.  The  closest 
scrutiny,  in  fact,  could  not  detect  that  it  was  any- 
thing else,  unless  by  the  hinges,  which  were  con- 
cealed as  I  have  stated,  and  which  were  so  mi- 
nute that  no  casual  observation  would  have 
brought  them  to  view,  even  if  they  had  been  left 
uncovered. 

Greatly  elated  by  the  discovery  I  had  made,  I 
carried  the  key  back  to  the  porter,  and  then  told 
Harry  what  I  had  seen.  He  was  very  loth  to 
believe  anything  to  his  cousin's  disadvantage, 
but  the  facts  I  had  now  to  oflfer  were  irresistible. 


How  the  thing  was  managed  I  could  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  that  there  was  deception  and  guilt  on 
Winton's  part  would  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 
I  now  told  Harry  that  he  mnst  conceal  me  in  his 
room,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  spread  the 
report  that  I  had  left  Paris  and  gone  to  London, 
to  be  absent  a  month  or  more. 

The  thing  was  done  in  accordance  to  my  sug- 
gestions. There  was  a  pretty  large  closet  in  the 
bed-chamber,  close  to  the  disused  door  so  often 
mentioned.  In  this  I  ensconced  myself  as  soon 
as  aijy  one  entered  the  outer  room.  The  ruse 
was  successful.  It  was  universally  believed  that 
I  was  absent,  and  I  felt  very  sure  that  if  the 
wraith  thought  so  it  would  soon  re-commence  its 
pranks.  Sure  enough,  on  the  third  night  of  my 
supposed  absence  it  paid  us  a  visit — greatly  to 
m^  satisfaction,  for  life  in  a  closet  was  not  at  all 
to  my  taste.  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  intru- 
der, but  the  little  satin-lined  door  opened  so 
noiselessly  that  I  was  not  aware  of  his  presence 
till  he  had  passed  on  to  the  side  of  Harry's  bed. 
The  faintest  possible  rustling  only  accompanied 
his  movements.  Stopping  a  moment  opposite 
to  the  bed,  he  advanced  slowly  to  the  window 
and  stopped  there  a  few  seconds,  with  his  back 
towards  me.  I  now  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
closet,  and  placing  myself  close  to  the  little 
door,  like  a  dog  before  the  den  of  a  wild  animal 
awaited  the  ghost's  return. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  about  a  minute  he 
came  gliding  back  again.  He  saw  me  and 
started  back.  At  that  instant  I  made  a  spring  at 
him  and  brought  him  to  the  floor.  He  struggled 
violently  in  my  grasp,  and  with  no  small  exer- 
tion of  strength ;  but  I  was  more  than  a  match 
for  him.  Finding  that  he  could  not  get  away 
from  me,  he  drew  a  stiletto  from  his  bosom ;  but 
I  managed  to  take  it  from  him  before  he  could 
use  it,  and  throw  it  away.  By  this  time  the 
noise  had  wakened  Harry,  who  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  lit  a  couple  of  candles..  Ever  since  I 
had  been  in  the  closet  I  had  kept  a  strong  rope 
coiled  round  my  shoulders,  in  anticipation  of 
what  had  now  happened.  With  it  I  soon  bound 
his  ghostship  hard  and  fast,  Harry  giving  me  his 
assistance.  Up  to  this  moment,  my  friend's 
faith  in  the  supernatural  nature  of  his  visitant 
had  hardly  been  shaken.  I  now  gave  him  an 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth,  which  even  he 
could  not  resist ;  and  in  all  my  experience  of  fa- 
ces I  never  saw  such  a  burst  of  joy — if  I  may 
call  it  so— overspread  any  human  countenance 
as  that  which  covered  his  at  the  sight. 

Seeing  that  our  struggle  had  disarranged  a 
false  moustache  which  my  prisoner  wore,  I 
pulled  it  off.  The  effect  was  magical.  It  had 
been  cut  and  fashioned  precisely  like  one  which 
Harry  always  wore,  and  the  moment  it  was  re- 
moved, the  extraordinary  resemblance  which  had 
worked  so  much  mischief  totally  disappeared 
along  with  it.  The  fellow  had  a  hideous  hare- 
lip, which  disfigured  and  altered  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  When  it  was  covered  by 
the  moustache,  the  face  was  Harry's  in  every 
line  and  lineament,  but  When  it  was  uncovered, 
the  deformed,  distorted  visage  showed  hardly  any 
trace  of  a  likeness.  These  observations  having 
been  made  in  much  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  record  them,  I  made  a  speech  to  my  captive. 

"  Now,"  said .  I,  "  you  infamous,  sneaking, 
dastardly  scoundrel,  you  are  altogether  in  my 
power,  and  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  I 
will  choke  you  to  death  if  you  do  not  instantly 
tell  us  all  about  your  villanous  plot  and  your 
rascally  accomplices ;"  and  tuiting  the  action  to 
the  words,  I  seized  his  cravat  and  twisted  it  till 
his  face  became  as  black  almost  as  the  neckcloth 
itself.  I  then  relaxed  my  hold  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  speak.  This  operation  had  to  bo 
repeated  several  times,  and  it  was  only  when  his 
eyes  were  almost  starting  from  their  sockets  that 
his  obstinacy  gave  way,  and  he  promised  to  dis- 
cover all.  He  redeemed  his  promise  faithfully, 
I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  reser- 
vations of  the  truth  when  it  bore  very  hard  upon 
himself  individually,  which  were  all  eventually 
made  known  to  us.  The  facts  discovered  were 
very  briefly  as  follows  : 

George  Winton,  as  I  had  surmised,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  He  was  a  black-hearted  scoiin- 
drel,  and  a  most  accomplished  hypocrite.  At  an  • 
early  period  he  conceived  such  a  passion  as  his 
selfish  heart  could  feel  for  the  lovely  Eflie,  and 
witBout  the  knowledge  of  his  cousin  Eamwald. 
he  strove  to  gain  her ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  suit,  and  he  believed  Harry  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  failure.  From  that  moment  he  swore  that 
he  would  be  revenged ;  and  he  soon  found  tho 
means,  as  he  hoped,  to  glut  his  hatred  and  his 
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avarice  both  at  once.  Having  squandered  in 
every  species  of  dissipation  his  own  slender  pat- 
rimony, ho  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  that  of  liis 
cousin.  This  property  was  to  ba  his,  by  law,  in 
case  of  Eiirnwald's  death  without  issue ;  and 
that  death  he  resolved  to  bring  about  baforj  he 
should  marry,  and  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  suspicion  should  rest  upon  the  murderer. 
The  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  disposition  to  be 
made  of  E  irnwald's  property,  in  the  contingency 
specified,  was  the  first  thing  that  confirmed  my 
suspicion  of  Winton's  connection  with  my 
friend's  difficulties. 

An  individual  calling  himself  by  the  ubiqui- 
tous name  of  Smith,  a  native  of  France,  but  of 
English  extraction,  happened  to  come  in  contact 
with  Wmton  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  while  he 
was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  best  means  of 
effocting  his  object.     The  sight  of  this  man  set- 


tled the  thing  in  his  mind  at  once.  He  wore 
a  luxuriant  moustache,  and  with  its  assistance 
his  resemblance  to  Earnwald  was  perfect.  This 
remarkable  likeness  suggested  the  fiendish  idea 
of  hauiting  poor  Harry  to  death  with  his  own 
double.  Though  not  superstitious  or  credulous, 
Winton  knew  that  he  was  highly  imaginative  and 
sensitive  in  the  extreme ;  and  with  the  extraordi- 
nary power  now  at  his  command,  he  had  high 
hopes  of  success.  A  small  sum  in  advance,  his 
expenses  borne,  and  a  contingent  fee  of  five 
thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  on  the  day  of  poor 
E  irnwald's  death,  soon  removed  all  scruples  on 
the  part  of  Monsieur  Smith.  They  set  to  work 
at  once,  and  Hirry's  equestrian  adventure  was 
the  result.  They  gave  the  poison  time  to  work, 
and  then  followed  with  the  Fourth  of  July  appa- 
rition. On  this  occasion,  as  soon  as  Smith  ob- 
served that  Harry  had  had  a  fair  look  at  him,  he 


held  down  his  head  and  snatched  ofT  his  mous- 
tache, which  was  now  a  false  one  made  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  one  his  victim  wore.  In  an  in- 
stant the  resemblance  was  gone,  and  when  Harry 
looked  again,  the  place  of  the  wraith  was  occu- 
pied by  a  strange  face  with  a  hare  lip.  His  own 
likeness  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  By  this  arti- 
fice, the  fellow  could  at  any  time  become  visible 
and  vanish  at  pleasure,  as  far  as  Earnwald  was 
concerned. 

And  thus  these  devils  incarnate  pursued  their 
wicked  work.  Smith,  as  we  have  seen,  followed 
his  prey  to  the  far  West,  dogging  his  footsteps 
wherever  he  went.  After  their  return,  .Wmton 
invited  himself  to  reside  with  his  cousin,  choos- 
ing for  himself  a  room  next  to  his.  Smith,  who 
was  a  skillful  forger  and  counterfeiter,  was  then 
taught  to  imitate  the  poor  fellow's  handwriting, 
and  was  thus  prepared  for  the  part  which  he  was 


to  play  in  the  study  and  bed-room  scene.  The 
door  leading  from  this  bod-room  into  Winton's 
apartment  was  carefully  set  open  and  ready  for 
him  to  escape  through  the  moment  he  had  made 
the  noises  necessary  to  represent  undressing  and 
lying  down.  He  was  watching  Harry  as  he 
stood  at  the  window,  being  all  the  time  prepared 
to  rush  out  the  moment  he  should  at  empt  to  en- 
ter. Before  he  could  get  round  to  tlie  front  door 
from  the  window,  there  would  be  ample  time  for 
Smith  to  escape.  As  they  had  anticipated,  how- 
ever, their  victim  was  so  paraly/.ed  by  what  he 
saw,  as  to  give  Winton's  tool  full  leisure  to  play 
out  the  drama.  Having  carefully  produced  a 
creaking  noise  from  the  bed  without  tumbling  it, 
he  deliberately  walked  through  the  door,  shut  it, 
and  then  locked  it  from  the  outside  through  the 
key-hole,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  burglar's  nippers. 

{COtrOLUDED  OH    PAGE    124.] 
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(Written  fw  Bailoa's  PlctorVa).) 
A  REVOiiUTIOIVARY  PKTIRE. 

BT  AUC£  C.   FBEMCXT. 

On  C.»mbri.}gc  Commnn  7/paIs  the  rattling  drom— 

Crowds  are  collected  there,  and  still  they  coine. 

The  ciiild  in  arms,  inaiJ.  wife,  and  grandsire  old, 

And  stalwart  youth— what  rouje  they  to  behold? 

Ueside  the  green,  hard  by  the  house  of  God, 

An  elm  tree  throws  its  shadows  o'er  the  sod. 

Beneath  that  tree  a  noble  form  behold, 

Of  truest  manhood,  the  lieroic  mould. 

To  his  high  niis.iion  not  unknown  he  came; 

To  rustic  cars  f.imilktr  was  his  name, 

Soon  to  be  linked  to  higher  glories  won, 

The  people's  champion,  hero,  ir«.i/(/H,j»/ort. 

He  came  to  ]>eril  fortune,  fime  and  life. 

All  man  holds  dearest,  in  his  country's  strife. 

Needs  nntiTe  art  a  hij^hcr.  lioJicr  fhente 

To  li^ht  the  canvass  with  its  deathless  beam? 

That  lofty  figure  Art  may  well  pursue. 

Where'er  it  moves  in  gloom  and  glory  through — 

Iq  camp  and  council,  in  the  b-attle's  gorge, 

The  winter  cantonments  of  Valley  Forge, 

Ketiriug  from  the  foe  in  forced  retreat. 

Or  sweeping  bick  the  battles  front  to  mcei, 

Calm  in  reverse,  in  triumph  stili  .serene. 

Unchanged,  unchanging,  through  each  varied  scene. 

<   »»»  I 

[Written  tor  Balloa's  Pietoria).] 

Adventures  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

HCJMBEK  7. 

BT    TVALTKK    CLARENCE. 

Discovert/  wid  capture  of  the  pt'rnlcs. — Rfscue  of 
the  captives. — t'uplure  of  a  prize-sc/ioojicr. 

At  tlie  same  time  at  whit^  closed  the  nar- 
rative of  onr  last  skeicli,  we  sighted  a  large 
schooner,  which,  on  account  of  her  su-spicious 
movements  and  her  general  appearance,  we  sus- 
pected to  be  a  slaver.  We  chaed  her,  but  she 
outstripped  ns  in  speed,  and  at  night,  off  May- 
umba,  on  the  Loango  coast,  she  took  advantage 
of  the  darkness  to  run  into  some  one  of  tlic  nar- 
row creeks  or  rivers  that  abound  on  that  coast — 
which  from  her  light  draught  of  water  she  was 
calculated  to  do — and  wo  lost  her. 

We  still  recollected  tli3  shocking  sight  on 
board  the  brig,  and  had  not  yet  given  up  all 
hope  of  discovering  the  perpetrators  of  the  horri- 
ble massacre.  AVe  might  catcli  the  wretches  on 
board  some  slaver,  and  this  hope,  united  with 
our  anxiety  to  capture  a  prize,  rendered  ns  more 
than  usually  eager.  The  schooner  drew  too 
much  water  to  follow  a  vessel  into  a  shallow 
river,  even  if  we  had  seen  her  enter  its  mouth; 
but  we  were  satisfied  that  the  "  chase  "  was  some- 
where near  by,  and  we  resolved  to  blockade  that 
portion  of  the  coast ;  to  get  the  boats  out  and 
examine  the  creeks,  bays  and  rivers,  and  if  we 
discovered  any  sign  of  the  schooner's  having 
entered  any  one  of  these,  to  follow  with  boats 
and  a  strong,  well-armed  force,  and  cnt  her  out. 
It  was  rather  a  desperate  task  to  undertake,  tor 
we  knew  not  the  force  of  the  vessel  of  which  we 
were  in  search  ;  but  all  on  board  were  eager  to 
bo  foremost.  Anything  that  promises  excite- 
ment is  eagerly  seized  hold  of,  to  vary  the  lan- 
guid monotony  of  existence  on  the  weary  Afri- 
can coast  station. 

For  two  daj's  the  boats  pulled  and  sailed  up 
and  down  the  Loango  coast,  within  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles,  closely  examining  the  mouth  of 
every  river,  and  every  creek  and  bay — the 
schooner,  meanwhile,  keeping  close  in  shore,  to 
cover  them  in  case  of  necessity,  or  to  render  any 
needful  assistance. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  second  day,  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  first  cutter  came  alongside 
the  schooner  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  several 
buoys  laid  down  near  the  entrance,  and  a  mile  or 
two  up  a  narrow  river,  about  six  miles  south- 
■ward  of  the  small  port  of  Calbongas.  lie  had 
no  doubt  they  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
slaver,  and  that  she  was  concealed  somewhere  in 
the  river,  as  the  buoys  in  question  had  evidently 
been  recently  and  hastily  laid  down.  Signals 
were  immediately  made  for  the  return  of  all  the 
boats,  the  schooner  run  closer  in  shore,  and  was 
hove  to  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  four 
boats,  containing  forty-five  well-armed  officers 
and  men,  were  sent  up  the  river. 

All  was  ready  before  nightfall,  and  we  were 
full  of  hope  that  the  return  of  daylight  would  find 
us  in  possession  of  a  prize,  and  mingled  with  that 
hope  was  the  earnest  wish  that  we  might  learn 
something  of  the  ill  fated  Antonia's  passengers, 
or  discover  and  bring  to  justice  the  mutineers. 
Jokes  and  jibes  ])a88ed  freely  from  boat  to  boat. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  arc  never  more  ready  for 
Buch  amusement  than  when  on  the  eve  of  some 


desperate  adventure,  and  the  men  were  permitted 
free  scope  for  their  noisy  and  fomewhat  rude  wit- 
ticisms, until  we  had  rowed  some  distance  up  the 
river,  when  silence  was  peremptorily  enjoined. 
In  a  former  sketch,  I  described  the  scenery  of  an 
African  river  shores.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
it,  as  all  are  alike  in  their  general  features — the 
same  alternate  banks  of  marsh  and  forest,  and 
jungle;  and  tangled  weed,  and  sudden  bends. 
About  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  we 
espied  a  faint  light  on  shore,  glimmering  at  a  dis- 
tance amidst  a  mass  of  jungle,  interspersed  with 
forest  trees. 

We  laid  on  our  oars  while  a  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  party  should 
land  and  reconnoitre,  the  captain  leading  it. 
The  landing  wsis  not  easily  effected,  for  the 
ground  was  marshy  and  covered  witli  prickly 
shrubs.  The  men  sunk  up  to  their  ankles,  some- 
times falling  and  pricking  themselves  severely, 
and  they  had  scarcely  reached  the  shore  when  the 
light  disappeared.  However,  they  forced  their 
way  on  in  the  direction  whence  it  had  proceeded, 
looking  well  to  the  priming  of  their  ])isloIs,  in 
case  of  a  sudden  attack,  while  the  men  in  the 
boats  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  their  comrades  at  a  preconcerted 
signal.  The  party  consisted  of  ten  men  besides 
the  captain.  They  proceeded  half  a  mile  amidst 
the  darkness,  rendered  more  profound  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  shadow  cast  by  the  dense 
jungle,  which  often  impeded  their  progress.  The 
only  sound  that  broke  the  solemn  silence  was  the 
incessant  buzzing  and  croaking  of  insects  and 
reptiles,  disturbed  in  their  slimy  haunts  by  their 
unwonted  nocturnal  visitors,  and  the  occasional 
melancholy  howl  of  some  beast  of  prey  prowling 
in  the  forest  in  search  of  food.  Fearful  of  get- 
ting too  far  distant  from  their  comrades  in  the 
boats,  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning,  when 
the  light  again  glimmered  for  a  moment,  seem- 
ingly not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
"Half,  there,  men!"  whispered  the  captain. 
"  Keep  still  as  death,  and  be  ready  to  come  to 
my  assistance  if  I  whistle — jou,  Stevens  and 
Jenkins,  come  with  me." 

The  men  obeyed,  and  the  seamen  designated 
quitted  the  parly.  For  some  distance  they 
marched  on  in  silence,  and  neither  seeing  nor 
hearing  anything,  were  thinking  of  turning  back 
and  rejoining  their  comrades,  when  a  dark  figure 
was  seen  advancing  toward  them  amidst  the 
gloom. 

"  Who  comes  there  1"  cried  the  captain,  cock- 
ing his  pistol  and  standing  still,  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

"  Sotio  Portiir/ticzd,"  answered  a  youthful  voice. 
"  I  can't  understand   Portuguese,"   said   the 
captain,  as  a  youthful  stripling  advanced  until  he 
stood  close  to  him. 

"  Parlez  voiis  Fraiicais,  jl/o;iSiCHr?"  asked  the 
lad,  in  perfectly  good  French. 

"  Un  pc-u.  Qitc  vetidrez  roiis?  C'onimeiit  trous 
appelkz  volts'?"  said  the  captain. 

"Je  suis  f/ctiTOtt,  (le  la  briyiie  Antoiiia.  Nos  cum- 
oracles  ont  eta  massacrei'',  par  leu  srelerats.  Tctiez, 
M.  le  C'apitaiiie.  Ma  coiisiiie  est  ici,  dims  rette 
chaumiere,"  i)ointing  to  a  mud  hut  now  faintly 
distinguishable  amid  the  darkness.  {I  will  con- 
tinue the  conversation  in  English.)  The  youth 
had  informed  the  captain  that  ho  belonged  to  the 
brig  Antonia;  that  his  comrades  had  been 
massacred  by  the  sailors,  and  that  a  female 
cousin  was  concealed  in  the  mud  hut.  The  cap- 
tain was,  naturally  enough,  startled  with  sur- 
prise. At  length,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he 
said,  "  Are  yon  a  relative  of  Doin  Vincent,  the 
late  supercargo  of  the  Antonia'!" 

"  Alas,  monsieur,"  said  the  lad,  "I  was  his 
nephew.  They  murdered  my  poor  uncle  and 
aunt,  and  nearly  all  the  crew,  and  cai'ried  off  in 
a  boat  me  and  my  cousin,  and  the  little  child  of 
my  uncle,  and  all  the  money  and  gold-dust  they 
could  find.  They  carried  us  on  shore  some 
where.  I  know  not  where  we  landed,  but  a 
schooner  was  at  anchor  near  the  shore,  and  they 
put  us  on  board  of  her.  The  schooner  is  up  the 
river,  lying  in  the  bend  above  yonder  point,  tak- 
ing on  board  a  cargo  of  slaves.  O,  monsieur, 
the  good  God  has  sent  you  to  our  rescue.  My 
cousin  and  the  child  are  in  the  hut.  1  saw  your 
boats  pulling  up  the  river,  and  I  knew  you  be- 
longed to  the  schooner  of  war  which  chased  us 
two  days  ago.  I  lit  a  torch,  but  I  was  afraid  to 
show  it  too  plainly,  lest  the  brigands  on  board 
the  slaver  should  see  the  light.  Monsieur,  they 
would  kill  m.  Every  day  they  threaten  to  take  our 
lives.  Take  us  on  board  your  vessel,  monsieur; 
for  God's  sake,  take  ns  on  board.  The  pirates 
think  they  are  in  secur.ty;  that  they  have  eluded 


your  vigilance.  They  will  not  fee  us  embark. 
Monsieur,  for  mercy's  sake,  save  my  cousin. 
She  will  weep  herself  to  death." 

This  explanation  and  appeal  was  delivered 
with  impassioned  gestures.  The  lad  becu!  e  so 
excited  that  the  captain  found  g'cat  difficulty  in 
composing  him,  bnt,  after  a  while,  he  followed 
him  into  the  hut.  There,  seated  on  the  floor, 
with  an  untasted  meal  on  a  tray,  by  her  fide,  he 
saw  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  She  looked  np  as  he  entered,  her 
large  black  eyes  swollen  with  incessant  weeping, 
and,  in  I'ortugncse  and  French  mingled,  im- 
plored him  to  save  her  life — more  than  life — her 
honor.  This  he  ^wore  to  do  at  the  risk  of  his 
own.  He  whistled  softly,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  a;ipeai'ed. 

"  Five  of  you  remain  here  with  t'lis  lady," 
said  he.  "  At  the  cost  of  your  own  lives,  pro- 
tect her  and  the  child,  and  this  youth.  The  rest 
of  you  will  return  with  me  to  the  boats." 

As  soon  as  the  captain  had  again  embarked, 
orders  were  given  to  pull  away,  and  ten  minutes 
more  brought  the  force  in  sight  of  the  schooner 
lying  at  anchor,  as  the  boy  had  said,  in  the  next 
bend  of  the  river.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
The  pirates  knew  that  they  were  fighting  for 
their  lives.  Seventeen  of  our  men  were  wound- 
ed, six  of  them  mortally,  before  the  scoundrels 
surrendered,  and  when  they  did  surrender,  not  a 
man  on  board  the  slaver  was  unscathed — four- 
teen of  lier  crew  lay  dead  and  dying  on  her  deck  ; 
the  captain  and  eight  others — all  that  remained — 
were  severely  wounded. 

They  were  secured  in  the  cabin,  the  dead  and 
the  wounded,  too,  of  the  pirates  (to  tell  the 
truth),  were  ruthlessly  thrown  overboard  to  be- 
come food  for  alligators,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  left  on  board  to  carry  the  schooner  into 
Fi'eetown,  with  the  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  we 
found  below  on  the  slave-deck.  The  niece  of  the 
supercargo,  and  the  child,  with  the  lad  who  had 
spoken  to  the  captain,  were  placed  on  board  one 
of  the  boats,  carried  to  the  cruiser  and  taken  to 
Freetown,  whence,  alter  having  been  carefully 
nursed  by  the  ladies  of  the  town,  and  provided 
with  everything  necessary  to  their  comfort,  they 
were  sent  to  Lisbon  on  board  the  first  ship  that 
sailed  for  that  port. 

It  appeared,  from  their  account,  that  four  men 
had  been  shipped  on  board  the  Antonia  at  Elmi- 
na,  on  the  gold  coast,  in  lieu  of  four  of  the  orig- 
inal crew  of  the  brig,  who  had  died,  and  that 
these  men  belonged  to  a  slaver,  as  they  subse- 
quently discovered.  They  had  shipped  with  the 
intention  of  capturing  the  brig,  and  of  plunder- 
ing her  of  the  large  amount  of  gold-dust  known 
to  be  on  board.  One  night  they  had  so  man- 
aged as  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  murdering 
the  whole  crew,  with  the  exception  of  the  young 
woman  and  the  child.  The  latter  they  would 
have  killed,  but  the  young  woman  clasped  the^ 
infant  in  her  arm«",  and  said  they  should  kill  her, 
as  well  as  the  b.-ibe.  The  boy  stunned,  but  not 
otherwise  injured,  had  jumped  into  the  water, 
after  partially  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow  he  had  received,  and  had  swam  to  the  boat 
which  contained  his  cousin.  Some  of  the  sav- 
ages had  attempted  to  beat  him  oil' with  the  oars, 
but  one,  more  compassionate  than  the  rest,  had 
taken  him  on  board  at  the  intercession  of  the 
young  lady,  perhaps  by  so  doing,  hoping  to  gain 
her  favor.  They  had  been  put  on  board  the 
schooner,  which  had  then  put  to  sea,  and  for  two 
months  bad  kept  away  from  the  land,  fearful  that 
the  news  of  the  massacre,  if  the  brig  were  diseov- 
ei'ed  before  she  foundered,  would  increase  the 
vigilance  of  the  cruisers.  At  length,  hoping 
that  the  excitement  created  by  the  atl'air  had,  in 
some  measure  subsided,  they  had  ventured  in 
shore,  and  had  immediately  been  chased  by  the 
Alert.  They  bad  put  into  the  narrow  river 
where  we  had  surprised  and  captured  them,  be- 
lieving its  existence  only  known  to  themselves, 
as  it  was  not  laid  down  on  the  charts  of  the  coast, 
and  that  there  they  were  in  perfect  security,  and 
had  placed  their  captives  in  the  bnt  amidst  the 
jungle,  while  they  made  their  lading.  The 
result  I  have  stated ;  it  is  almo-st  needless  to  add 
that  the  schooner  became  onr  lawful  i)rizc,  and 
the  captain  and  crew— only  two  of  whom  recov- 
ered from  the  wonnds  they  had  received  in  the 
desperate  conflict  with  the  man  of  war's  boats' 
crews — met  their  deserts  beneath  the  gallows. 

A  long  time  elapsed  Irefore  the  tuysicry  of  the 
firing  of  the  brig's  gun  was  explained.  Some 
sailors  shipped  on  board  a  mere  hantman  bound 
to  New  York,  from  the  coast  of  Benin,  who  had 
only  just  recovered  from  some  dangerous 
wounds  received,  they  said,  on  beard  a  I'ortti- 


guese  brig,  a  portion  of  whose  crew  bad  risen  in 
mutiny  and  murdered,  as  they  supposed,  all  the 
rest  on  board.  Thev  (the  sailors)  had  only  been 
stunned,  and  when  the  mutineers  had  left,  after 
scuttling  the  brig,  they  had  risen  to  their  feet, 
and  notwithstanding  their  wounded  condition, 
had  managed  to  fire  the  ship's  gun  several  times, 
in  hopes  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some  ves- 
sel, which  migbt  come  to  their  rescue ;  but  re- 
ceiving no  response,  and  knowing  that  they  were 
near  the  shore,  at  the  same  time  being  fearful  that 
t\\i  brig  might  founder  at  sea,  they  had  launched 
the  only  remaining  boat  and  sncceeded  in  mak- 
ing the  Jar.d. 

Their  story  was  disbelieved,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  jail  in  New  York,  on  suspicion  of 
of  having  been  engaged  in  piracy.  They  were 
kept  prisoners  tmtil  the  whole  matter  was  ex- 
•plained  in  the  New  York  papers.  The  account 
agreed  with  their  own,  and  they  were  then  set  at 
liberty. 

The  faithful  Ncwfonndland  dog  monnied  long 
for  his  dead  master,  bnt  he  forgot  him  at  last, 
and  was  taken  on  board  the  schooner,  where  he 
remained  dnring  the  remainder  of  the  ernise. 

PRIMITIVE  MEASINGS. 

It  is  frequently  very  interesting  and  highly 
usiful  to  trace  the  primitive  significance  of 
words.  However  fur  the  conventional  accep- 
tation may  be  removed  from  the  original  idea,  a 
return  to  that  idea  seldom  fails  to  impress  us 
with  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  assist 
in  defining  its  just  application.  In  some  instances, 
the  primary  sense  refers  to  a  fact  or  circumstance, 
which,  when  known,  gives  a  wondrous  force  to 
the  word,  that  the  signification  sanctioned  by 
general  nse  cann6t  convey.  Take  a  few  ex- 
amples : 

'rEMr>i,E — A  place  of  contemplation.  The  re- 
ligions roofless  structures  of  the  heathens  were 
so  named,  from  their  having  exposed  the  heavens 
to  view. 

Sincere. — Wiihont  wax.  The  quality  of 
the  mind  is  here  compared  with  that  of  honey, 
of  which  the  purest  sort  is  the  least  mixed  with 
wax. 

Barbarian. — A  savage  tinshared  man. 

Clergy. — The  whole  tiody  of  faithful  believ- 
ers. From  a  Greek  word,  which  is  used  in  this 
sen«e,  in  the  plural,  by  St.  Peter. 

Futile. — Empty.  This  word  designated  an 
ancient  sacrificial  vessel,  of  such  a  form  that  if 
set  on  the  ground  it  spilled  its  contents. 

Frivolous. — Not  worth  an  dolus — Anglice, 
five  farthings. 

Iniquity. — Inequality.  Wanting  the  even 
rectitude  of  the  balance. 

Dexterity. — liit/fifhnniledness. 

Haste — The  flight  of  a  spear  or  javelin  cast 
at  an  enemy. 

Mutilated. — Having  the  lionis  broken  off. 
The  idea  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  fierce  con- 
tests of  horned  cattle. — Trench. 


CARD-TABLE   SIGNALS. 

Theodore  Hook's  Code  of  Card-Table  Signal.t, 
in  his  eterer  novel  of  "  Gilbert  Gurney,"  might 
be  very  effectually  reduced  to  practice.  "Nev- 
er," says  he,  "  let  man  and  wife  play  together  at 
whist.  There  arc  always  family  telegraphs ; 
and,  if  they  fancy  their  looks  are  watched,  they 
can  always  communicate  by  words.  I  found  out 
that  I  could  never  win  of  Smigsmag  and  his 
wife.  I  mentioned  this  one  day,  and  was  an- 
swered, 'No,  yon  never  can  win  of  them.' 
'  Why  f  said  I.  '  Because,'  said  my  friend, 
'  they  have  established  a  code.'  '  Dear  me  !' 
said  I;  'signals  by  looks?'  '  No,' said  he  ;  'by 
words.  If  Mrs.  Smigsmag  is  to  lead,  Smigsmag 
says,  "  Dear  begin."  Dear  begins  with  D — so 
does  diamond  ;  and  out  comes  one  from  the  lady. 
If  he  has  to  lead,  and  she  says,  "  S.,  my  love  !" 
she  wants  a  spade.  Smigsrasig  and  spade  begins 
with  the  same  letter,  and  sure  enough  down 
comes  a  spade.  "  Harriet,  my  dear,  how  long 
you  are  sorting  your  cards!"  Mrs.  Smigsmag 
stumps  down  a  heart ;  and  a  gentle  "  Come,  my 
love  !"  on  eitlier  side,  prodnces  a  dub.'" 


PERCEPTION  Ol'  BEAUTY. 

I  am  never  more  convinced  of  the  progress  of 
mankind  than  of  the  sentiment  developed  in  us 
by  our  intercourse  with  nature,  anihalso  (though 
this  is  generally  admitted)  with  our  scientific 
knowledge.  We  learn  from  age  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  world;  or  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  this  l>eaHtiful  creation  of  the  sentiment  of 
beauty  is  developing  itself  in  us.  Only  reflect 
what  regions,  lovely  as  Paradise,  there  are  over 
all  Asia  and  Europe,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  waiting  to  receive  their  fitting  inhabitants 
— their  counterparts  in  the  conscious  creature. 
The  men  who  are  now  living  there,  do  not  seo 
the  Eden  that  surrounds  them.  They  lack  the 
moral  and  intellectual  vision.  It  is  not  too  bold 
a  thing  to  say  that,  the  mind  of  man  once  culti- 
vated, tie  will  see  around  him  the  Paradise  he 
laments  he  has  lost.  For  one  "  Paradise  Lost," 
ho  will  sing  of  a  thousand  that  he  has  gained. 
—  William  Umlth's  nonulule. 


Though  conversation,  in  its  better  part, 

May  be  esteemed  a  gilt,  and  not  an  art. 

Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 

On  culture  and  the  sowing  of  the  Boll.—  C«ivper. 
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[VVritben  for  Ballou'fi  FictociaK] 
A    PALPAKLE    PARODY, 


BT  WILtlE  E.    PABOK. 


Lires  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
\Vho  never  to  himself  hatli  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  dirling  wife? 
Whose  heart  withlu  him  ne'er  hath  glovrel 
As  turned  his  step^  to  his  abode 

From  all  the  ilLs  of  bmy  ctrifcT 
If  such  there  be.  go  mark  him  well; 
For  him  uo  childreu's  voicea  ?wcU; 
Firm  though  hi^i  i^tep  and  proud  hid  heart, 
Since  he  is  free  of  Cupid's  dart, 
Despite  his  honors  or  his  pc-lf. 
The  btchelor,  all  wrapped  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  the  esteem 
Of  those  who  sail  Love's  golden  stream; 
And,  singly  dying,  shall  go  hence 
Without  life's  truest  recompense; 
Blending  with  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonorod  and  unsung. 
-   ■  ^-^♦^  »     —  ■     ■ 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ALICE  TIIKJIIBUN. 

An  Incident  in  the  Seign  of  Charlej  II. 

IIY    MAURICE    SlI.lNCiSUY,    ESQ  , 

AUTIIOROF  -'LOCESDS!!,''  'UClUr  VEARS  ABROAD,'' KTC,  ETC. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  which  was 
one  of  tlic  most  prosperous  administrations  tliat 
England  had  enjoyed  since  tlie  days  of  Alfred 
the  Wise,  tlicro  resided  in  that  part  of  London 
which  lias  since  been  known  as  Holburn  Hill, 
a  respectable  money-lender  named  Kichmud 
Thighhun.  It  was  unfortunately  at  that  period 
of  the  world  when  the  rights  of  the  citizen  were 
very  little  regarded,  even  liy  those  who,  instead 
of  preying  upon  their  property  as  was  but  too 
frequently  the  case,  should  have  been  looked 
upon  as  their  protectors  and  defenders.  Henry, 
by  his  wise  administration  and  his  firmness  In 
enforcing  the  laws,  not  only  modified,  but  very 
sensibly  diminished  the  prevailing  abuses  of  the 
times.  Since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  arrogant  Normans 
into  all  places  of  trust  and  emolument,  a  de- 
tailed history  of  the  individual  wrongs  of  this, 
at  that  time,  most  wretched  and  abject  country, 
would  be  too  horrible,  too  monstrous,  almost  for 
the  belief  of  men  and  women  in  our  own  com- 
paratively tranquil  times.  Murder  and  robbery, 
and  every  variety  of  sexual  crime  and  outrage ; 
intrigues  of  church  and  state ;  devices  of  the 
strong  to  rob  the  weak  and  defenceless  ;  arts  and 
contrivances  of  unprincipled  gallants  to  divest 
the  fair  daughters  of  honest  and  humble  citizens 
of  the  only  birthright  they  dared  to  claim — vir- 
tue ;  incendiarism ;  brutal  debaucheries  of  the 
marriage-bed ;  mysterious  disappearances  and 
midnight  assassinations — were  as  common  in 
those  times,  and  as  little  regarded  by  the  masses 
not  immediately  injured  by  the  transaction — ex- 
cepting in  cases  where  a  fear  or  panic  for  personal 
safety  became  general — as  the  petty  police  records 
of  our  own  day.  But  crime  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  one  clajs  more  than  to  another,  only 
that  numbers,  or  in  other  words  a  combination, 
of  the  meaner  elements  would  in  turn  prey  upon 
the  superior,  so  that  in  reality  the  virtuous  and 
well-meaning  of  all  classes  were  mostly  destined 
to  become  the  sufterers. 

Historians  relate  that  in  those  early  and  disor- 
derly times  it  was  a  custom  in  London  for  great 
numbers,  sometimes  amounting  to  hundreds  or 
more,  sons  and  relations  in  some  instances  of 
considerable  citizens,  to  form  themselves  into  a  li- 
centious confederacy  to  break  into  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  or  noble  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  to 
rob  and  murder  and  debauch,  and  to  commit 
with  impunity  every  species  of  criminal  irregu- 
larity. To  such  a  height  were  these  crimes  car- 
ried, that  it  became  so  dangerous  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night  that  unprotected  citizens,  or 
people  of  rank,  durst  no  more  venture  abroad  af- 
ter dark  than  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
outrages  of  a  foreign  army.  Such  were  the 
times  when  Richmud  Thighbun,  in  a  small  way, 
followed  the  professed  calling  of  money-lender 
in  London. 

Richmud  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  bore  the  Christian 
name  of  Alice.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  her 
fatlicr  often  trembled  and  regretted  that  Heaven 
should  have  endowed  her  with  so  undesirable 
a  quality,  and  took  good  care  to  conceal 
her  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye. 
But  female  loveliness  is  a  difficult  quality  for 
any  one  to  possess  and  keep  long  hidden.  There 
are  always  means  open  to  render  it  more  or  less 
known  to  the  public ;    and  there  will  always  be 


those  who  shall  admire,  or  envy,  or  covet  its 
possession,  however  virtuous  or  near  unto  per- 
fection this  anomaly  called  human  nature  may 
become. 

Roger  Da  Lucy,  a  young  (jllow  of  good  fami- 
ly, but  of  extravagant  and  licentious  habits, 
called  Hjion  Thighbun  one  afternoon  to  procure 
ft  small  loan  to  meet  some  present  pressing  de- 
mand upon  his  purse.  Alice  was  in  the  room 
with  her  lather  when  this  young  gallant  entered, 
and  although  she  immediately  retreated,  and  en- 
deavored with  her  pretty  white  hands  to  conceal 
her  beautiful  face,  as  well  as  tier  modest  blushes, 
the  visitor  had  seen  enough  to  arouse  in  an  in- 
stant all  the  fiery  passion  of  his  soul,  and  he 
determined,  before  quitting  the  house,  to  possess 
the  beautiful  girl  for  a  mistress  before  another 
night  rolled  over  his  gay  and  profligate  head. 
De  Lucy  was  a  handsome  young  m.in,  possessed 
of  all  the  captivating  easj  and  grace  of  a  Norman 
courtier,  and  among  ladies  of  good  fashion  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  irresistible 
young  gentlemen  of  the  day.  He  wai  so  capti- 
vated by  the  fair  girl's  appearance,  that  for  the 
moment  he  forgot  the  errand  which  had  brought 
him,  and  as  the  door  closed  on  the  lovely  appari- 
tion, he  abruptly  demanded  of  the  old  man  who 
she  was. 

The  money-lender,  while  an  expression  of 
pain  shot  through  his  features,  explained  to  him 
with  much  humility  of  look  (ihough  a  secret 
terror  seized  on  his  heart  in  an  instant,  associated 
suddenly  with  the  most  painful  forebodings,)  that 
the  young  woman  was  his  daughter. 

"By  Jupiter!"  cried  De  Lucy,  "she  is  the 
fairest  wench  in  London — a  Juno  and  a  Venus 
equally  blended  !  Stately  as  a  queen,  and  beau- 
tiful as  Hebe  !" 

As  the  young  gallant  wended  his  way  back 
into  the  fashionable  thoroughfares,  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  arrive  at  some  feasible  plan  by 
which  the  lovely  creature  who  now  occupied  his 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  might  be 
secretly  conveyed  to  some  favored  locality  where 
full  scope  might  be  found  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  licentious  dreams.  At  length  a  happy  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  exclaimed  aloud  : 
"  May  Vulcan  seize  me,  but  I  will  hunt  up  John 
Senex  ,  for  he  with  his  gang  of  villains,  there  is 
no  better  man  to  aid  me." 

Arriving  at  this  important  conclusion,  De 
Lucy  immediately  turned  his  steps  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  soon  after  entered  one  of  those 
public  houses  of  questionable  repute  which  have 
always  existed  in  London  so  far  back  as  we  have 
any  history  or  account,  and  where  wc  may  sup- 
pose he  met  with  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in 
search. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  poor 
money-lender,  whom  we  left  a  moment  ago  to  di- 
gest in  silence  the  daring  compliment  which  had 
been  paid  him  in  behalf  of  his  child,  and  which 
in  a  moment  had  rendered  him  the  most  wretch- 
ed of  fathers.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  with  his 
head  bowed  down,  striving  if  possible  to  divest 
the  words  of  De  Lucy  of  any  invidious  mean- 
ing. But  that  was  impossible)  He  had  observed 
with  a  parent's  watchful  eye,  the  bold  and  ad- 
miring glance  of  the  young  gallant,  and  he 
knew  but  too  well  the  determined  character  of 
the  gentlemen  of  that  age  in  their  unprincipled 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  He  sat  till  Alice  called  him 
to  supper,  mentally  cursing  his  unhappy  fate  in 
having  been  born  to  be  the  father  of  so  beautiful 
a  daughter.  "  God  bless  her  sweet  face !"  cried 
the  old  man,  bursting  into  tears  ;  "  but  lam  afraid 
it  will  yet  be  the  means  of  rendering  both  our 
lives  miserable.  Had  she  been  born  plainer  she 
might  have  been  happy  as  the  wife  of  some  hon- 
est tradesman,  without  attracting  a  passing 
glance  from  the  gay  and  licentious  gentry." 

At  an  early  hour  that  evening  he  closed  and 
barricaded  all  his  doors,  as  though  for  the  first 
time  he  had  been  aroused  by  a  vivid  sense  or 
premonition  of  some  indefinite  evil.  Ue  then 
knelt  before  a  crucifix,  and  prayed  to  the  holy 
virgin  to  protect  his  daughter  from  all  danger 
and  dishonor.  Scarcely  bad  he  concluded  his 
devotions,  when  there  came  a  loud  rap  at  the 
street-door.  He  made  no  reply  to  the  unseason- 
able demand,  but  bidding  Alice  to  conceal  her- 
self, he  caught  up  his  sabre  and  stood  instantly 
on  the  offensive.  In  a  few  minutes  the  villains 
succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance,  but  honest 
Richmud,  meeting  them  at  the  door,  contrived 
with  a  well  directed  blow,  to  chop  oflT  the  hand 
of  the  foremost  robber  before  he  was  overpower- 
ed. The  brave  old  man  fought  with  the  strength 
and  desperation  of  a  giant,  contesting  the  ground 
inch  by  inch  against  his  cowardly  assailants,  till 


he  was  finally  [irostrated  by  a  heavy  blow,  and 
the  villains  passed  into  the  house  over  his  in- 
sensible body.  When  he  came  to,  the  daylight 
was  shining  into  the  rootn,  and  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  friendly  citieens,  who  had  discov- 
ered him  stunned  and  bleeding  in  the  doorway 
of  his  dwelling  some  half  an  hour  before. 

"  Where  is  Alice  V  in(|uircd  the  old  man  the 
moment  he  could  command  his  speech. 

"  She  was  nowhere  to  be  found  !"  was  the 
answer.  "  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
you  were  the  only  occupant  of  the  house  when 
we  entered.  Such  outrages  as  these  arc  too 
dreadful  to  think  of." 

"  O,  Alice  !  O,  my  daughter  !"  moaned  the 
old  man.  "  Citi/iens  !"  heat  length  cried,  "in 
the  name  of  Heaven  and  the  holy  saints,  I  charge 
Roger  De  Ivicy  with  this  villany  of  which  you 
are  now  witnesses." 

The  surgeon  here  remarked  that  he  wai  called 
in  the  night  to  take  up  the  arteries  in  a  fellow's 
wrist,  who  had  l,ad  his  hand  chopped  ofT  in  some 
drunken  broil. 

"  Beshrew  me!"  cried  Richmud,  starting, 
"but  it  must  be  the  very  hand  I  chopped ofTmy- 
self.  Who  is  the  villain  •  Where  is  he  to  be 
found  1" 

"  This  is  a  strange  coincidence,"  returned  the 
surgeon,  "  if  there  were  two  hands  amputated 
by  violence  on  the  same  night.  But  the  villain 
I  allude  to  is  where  he  may  be  safely  found  any 
time  these  four  days,  for  he  is  much  too  weak 
from  loss  of  blood  to  be  removed." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?''  cried  one  of  the 
bystanders.  "Are  such  grievances  to  be  tamely 
borne '!" 

"  No  !"  replied  the  surgeon,  resolutely.  "  I 
will  lay  this  case  before  the  king  in  person.  He 
ones  me  an  obligation,  and  he  will  listen  to  me. 
Besides,  I  know  it  is  his  determination  to  quell 
these  disorders  by  publicly  hanging  the  ringlead- 
ers. The  barbarous  murder  of  Earl  Fenars's 
brother  has  fully  aroused  him  to  the  danger  of 
suHering  such  things  to  continue.  I  will  in- 
stantl}'  to  the  king ;  and  you,  citizens,  I  delegate 
to  visit  the  abode  of  Roger  De  Lucy  and  de- 
mand  of  him  to  surrender  up  this  old  man's 
daughter !  ' 

The  surgeon  hurried  away  intent  on  his  friend- 
ly mission,  while  three  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  were  selected  to  make  the  demand  upon 
De  Lucy ;  but  that  gallant  resolutely  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction,  and  if  any  one 
doubted  his  innocence,  they  were  at  full  liberty 
to  search  his  house  from  cellar  to  garret.  The 
delegation  returned,  but  their  report  by  no  means 
satisfied  the  broken-hearted  old  man.  He  still 
maintained  his  belief  in  De  Lucy's  guilt,  and 
sent  him  a  challenge  to  meet  him  in  single  com- 
bat, which  that  gallant  disdainfully  refused,  as- 
cribing as  a  reason,  that  no  gentleman  waS 
obliged  by  tlie  code  of  honor  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge from  a  citizen  or  villain.  But  the  surgeon 
was  more  successful  in  interesting  the  king,  who 
instantly  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  person  with 
the  missing  hand.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficient- 
ly recovered,  he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  Henry,  and  there  confessed  in  order  to  save 
himself,  that  his  superiors  in  the  late  outrage  were 
Roger  De  Lucj'  and  Master  John  Senex,  cit.* 
The  two  culprits  were  immediately  seized  by  or- 
der of  Henry,  and  their  guilt  being  clearly  shown, 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  publicly  executed. 
Senex  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  commons  in 
London,  and  finding  that  the  king  was  really  in 
earnest,  ho  offered  twelve  hundred  marks  for  his 
own  and  his  friend's  life  ;  but  Henry,  unlike 
many  other  rulers  of  that  day,  was  above  such 
bribery,  and  he  indignantly  refused  a  pardon. 

But  De  Lucy,  villain  though  he  was  in  all 
save  birth,  was  more  fortunate  than  Senex,  for 
by  his  gallantries  and  professions  of  undying 
love,  he  had  so  won  upon  the  simple-hearted 
Alice,  who  had  been  sutfered  to  return  to  her 
father  the  moment  he  found  himself  in  custody, 
that,  with  the  permission  of  her  father,  whose  re- 
pugnance and  antipathy  to  De  Lucy  she  had 
finally  succeeded  in  conquering,  she  appeared 
before  the  king  in  person  and  begged  for  the  life 
of  him  who  had  dishonored  her.  Henry  was 
struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  application,  and 
noticing  the  tears  of  the  beautiful  girl,  he  ab- 
ruptly demanded  if  she  loved  him.  Her  answer 
was  a  simple  and  unaffected  confession  of  the 
fact.  "  Then  by  my  beard  !"  cried  Henry,  "  I 
will  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he  marries 
you,  and  gives  security  in  a  thousand  marks,  to 
honor  and  cherish  you  above  all  other  women, 

*  Senex  was  publicly  hanged  near  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  for  breaking  iuto^  citizen's  hou^e  by 
force  of  nrnig. 


which  is  no  more  than  such  love  and  forbearance 
deserve." 

De  Lucy  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  king 
joyfully,  and  it  ii  believed  he  ne\-er  forfeited  bis 
bonds;  but  Senex,  less  fortunate— having  no 
beautiful  mistress  for  aii  advocate — suffered  the 
full  penalty  of  the  decree. 


MONt.MtNT  TO  SIR  .JOHN    FR.4MiLlN. 

The  monument  erected  in  the  Painted  Hall  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  by  order  of  Parliament,  in 
memory  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  brave 
companions  who  .•ailed  in  the  Krelmsand  Terror 
in  search  of  a  northwest  passage,  consists  of  a 
centre  tablet,  on  which  are  inicribcd  the  names 
of  die  entcrpri-iing  and  unfortunate  officers  end 
crews  engaged  in  the  expedition.  This  xi  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  with  which  are  two 
crowns  of  oak  and  olive  entwined.  The  subject 
is  illustrated  by  sculpture.  On  the  right  of  the 
tablet  (the  spectator's  left)  is  a  statue  of  a  naval 
officer — not  a  portrait — studying  in  an  open 
folio,  with  compasses  in  hand,  the  route  of  the 
ships.  This  figure  is  standing.  Near  him  are  a 
glolic,  books,  and  papers  rtferiing  to  Arctic  re- 
searches, and  ins<ril)ed  with  tlie  names  of  Frank- 
lin, Parry  and  Ross.  In  the  background  are 
seen,  in  low  relief,  the  tall  masts  of  the  ships, 
with  sails  set,  as  if  departing.  A  space  is  then 
left;  and  the  next  objei't  that  takes  the  attention 
is  a  group  of  large,  splintered  icebergs,  shooting 
up  irregularly  into  the  sky.  Over  these  is  a 
star,  denoting  the  North  or  I'olar  Star.  In  the 
fissure  of  an  iceberg  is  seen  a  crushed  or  broken 
spar,  with  loose  tackle.  Below  this  scene  of 
desolation  is  the  statue  of  a  sailor  sitting  on  a 
fragment  of  rock.  He  is  habited  in  the  dress 
worn  in  the  inclement  northern  regions  ;  one  of 
his  feet,  wounded,  is  bandaged.  Theexpression 
given  to  this  figure  is  intended  for  that  of  deep 
despondency.  Lying  near  him  are  a  broken  ice- 
pole  with  its  tackle,  such  as  was  used  in  those 
expeditions,  and  the  peculiar  floe-anchor  em- 
ployed for  holding  and  grappling  on  to  the  ice. 
The  work  is  in  marble,  and  occupies  a  space  of 
about  eighteen  feet  high  by  between  nine  and  ten 
wide. — fjundon  jxijier. 
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A   GOOD   EXAMPLE. 

After  the  campaign  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1799, 
when  SouvarofF  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  Paul 
did  not  display  much  feeling  of  propriety  in  send- 
ing Koutaissott'  to  compliment  the  illustrious  gen- 
eral upon  his  safe  arrival.  The  witty  and  sharp 
warrior  said  to  him,  "  Excuse,  ray  dear  count,  an 
old  man  whose  memory  slackens.  1  can  recol- 
lect nothing  about  the  origin  of  your  illustrious 
family,  or  perhaps  you  got  your  title  of  count 
from  some  grand  victory?"  "I  never  was  a 
soldier,  prince,"  replied  the  ex-valet.  "  O, 
then  you  have  no  doubt  been  an  ambassador  V 
"No!"  "Minister."  "What  important  post, 
than,  did  you  occupy?"  "I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  his  majesty  in  the  capacity  of  butler." 
"  Well,  that  is  very  honorable,  my  dear  count." 
In  this  instant  be  rang  the  bell  fur  his  own  but- 
ler, and  addressed  him  in  the  following  strain  : 
"I  say,  Trosehka,  I  have  told  you  repeatedly 
every  day  that  you  must  give  up  drinking  and 
thieving;  and  you  don't  listen  to  me.  Now, 
look  at  that  gentleman  :  he  lias  been  a  butler  like 
yourself,  but  being  neither  a  drunkard  nor  a  thief, 
you  see  him  now  a  great  equerry  in  waiting  to 
his  majesty,  a  knight  of  all  the  Russian  orders, 
and  count  of  the  empire  !  Yon  must  follow  his 
example."  —  Prince  Dohjorouky' s  Ilandliook  of 
Russia. 
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AJVECDOTE   OF   W.ISHINGTON. 

At  Cambridge,  Gen.  Washington  had  heard 
that  the  colored  soldiers  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  sentries.  So  one  night,  when  the  pass- 
word was  "  Cambridge,"  he  went  outside  the 
camp,  put  on  an  overcoat,  and  then  approached 
a  colored  sentinel.  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  cried 
the  sentinel.  "  A  friend,"  replied  Washington. 
"  Friend,  advance  unarmed  and  give  the  counter- 
sign," said  the  colored  man.  Washington  came 
up  and  said  "  Roxbury."  "  No,  sar !"  was  the 
response.  "Medford,"  said  Washington.  "No, 
sar!"  returned  the  colored  soldier.  "  CharJei- 
town,"  said  Washington.  The  colored  man 
immediately  exclaimed,  "I  tell  you  what,  Massa 
Washington,  no  man  go  by  here  'out  he  say 
Cambridge."  AVashington  said  Cambridge  and 
went  by,  and  the  next  day  the  colored  gentleman 
was  relieved  of  all  further  necessitv  for  attending 
to  that  branch  of  militaiy  duty. — Boston  Journal. 
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HINT.S   TO   CR.\MOGR.\PHERS. 

Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
devotes  himself  to  ethnological  researches,  has 
published,  under  this  title,  a  loud  call  upon  the 
profession  for  human  skulls,  for  the  collocation 
of  which  he  has  a  passion.  Catalogues  of  crania 
in  public  or  private  collections  will  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable, and  more  so  if  with  a  description  of 
the  source  and  history  of  each.  The  museums 
of  the  several  medical  colleges  in  Philadelphia 
contain  450  skulls,  and  the  Mortonion  collection 
in  the  same  city  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  be- 
longs to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  contains 
1100  crania,  and  represents  1 70  difterent  races 
and  tribes  of  the  human  family. — American  Mtd^ 
ical  Gazette. 


A  PERFECT  HUSBAXD. 
Faithful  as  dog,  the  lonely  shepherd's  pride; 
True  a.s  the  helm,  the  baik'a  protectinj;  guide; 
Firm  as  the  shaft  tha>  props  the  towering  dome ; 
!^«eet  as  to  shipwrecked  seaman  lif^  and  home. 

— EuripidfS. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


MRS.   VIRGIIVIA  CUPfNINGHAM. 

The  portrait  on  this  page,  dra'mi  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial  by  Mr.  Homer,  is  a  good  likeness  of  the  lady 
whose  name  heads  this  article,  and  who  is  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated  as  the  leading  actress  at  the 
Boston  Museum.  To  yonth  and  beauty  she  adds  the 
attractions  of  a  rich  and  melodious  voice,  a  graceful 
and  refined  manner,  and  above  all,  a  cultivated  mind. 
With  these  qualifications,  she  has  won  her  way  to  pop- 
nlar  favor,  and  legitimately  earned  an  enviable  posi- 
tion on  the  stage.  During  the  recent  engagement  of 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  at  the  Museum,  Mrs.  Cunningham 
greatly  added  to  her  popularity  by  the  effective  manner 
in  which,  by  her  performance  of  the  important  charac- 
ters assigned  her,  she  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  trage- 
dian. Mrs.  Cunningham  was  born  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, November  22, 1834,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Lewis  A.  Juhan.  She  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, but  the  sudden  death  of  her  father  induced  her 
to  turn  her  attention  to  the  stage  as  aiTording  her  sup- 
port and  an  honorable  career.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  as  "  Florinda,"  in  Shiel's  tragedy  of  the 
"Apostate,"  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, in  February,  1851,  and  her  complete  success  may 
oe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  was  immediately  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  Holiday  Street  Theatre, 
to  play  what  is  technically  termed  "juvenile  tragedy." 
Her  next  engagement  was  at  the  Arch  Street,  where 
she  made  her  first  appearance  as  "  Pauline,"  in  the 
"Lady  of  Lyons,"  to  the  "Claude"  of  William  R. 
Goodall,  who  remarked  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  that 
daring  his  whole  stage  career,  he  had  never  seen  the 
part  of  "Pauline"  better  acted — it  was  the  author's 
Pauline.  Commendation  like  this,  to  which  was 
added  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  manager,  Mr.  E. 
S.  Conner,  and  the  hearty  applause  of  the  public,  miyht 
well  stimulate  the  ambition  of  an  actress  so  young  as 
Miss  Howard — the  name  by  which  she  was  known  on 
the  stage.  On  a  weaker  understanding  it  might  have 
produced  an  injurious  effect,  but  the  subject  of  onr 
sketch  entertained  so  high  a  conception  of  the  require-  , 

ments  of  her  art,  that  each  step  she  took  in  advance, 
only  showed  a  perspective  of  greater  requirements  and 
greater  toils.  Modest,  yet  self-reliant,  she  resolved  to 
deserve  success,  whether  she  won  it  or  not.  In  the 
season  of  1852 -.53  she  played  juvenile  tragedy  with 
great  success  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre.  During  this 
season  she  entered  into  another  engagement — a  matrimonial 
one — with  Mr.  P.  C.  Cunningham,  a  prominent  member  of  tlie 
profession,  whose  speciality  is  the  delineation  of  old  men,  eccen- 
tric Scotch  characters,  such  as  "  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,"  and  dialect 
parts  generally.  In  private  life,  Mr.  Cunningham  is  universally 
popular  as  a  well-bred  and  highly  cultivated  gentleman.  Mrs. 
Cunningham's  next  theatrical  engagement  was  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  where  she  became  at  once  a  favorite.  After  this  she 
was  engaged  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  her  native  city, 
then  visited  several  other  American  cities  professionally,  conclud- 
ing a  brilliant  tour  in  Montreal,  where  she  first  made  her  appear- 
ance as  '■  Julia,"  in  the  "  Hunchback,"  and  was  warmly  received 
by  the  public  and  the  press.  She  was  twice  called  before  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  Montreal  Gazette  pronounced  the  performance  "  the 
most  6ucce6E.ful  that  had  been  witnessed  for  years."  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham's next  engagement  was  at  the  National,  in  this  city, 
where  she  rapidly  gained  the  favor  of  the  public,  though  the  range 
of  the  pieces  performed  did  not  afford  her  a  fair  scope  for  the 
display  of  her  abilities.     During  her  present  engagement  at  the 


MRS.  CUNNINGHAM,  BOSTON  MUSEUM. 

Boston  Museum  she  has  had  many  opportunities  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  her  talents,  and  has  shown  how  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously she  has  studied  an  art  in  which  success  requires  a  rare 
combination  of  qualities.  During  the  brief  period  of  her  profes- 
sional career,  she  has  essayed  many  of  the  most  difficult  charac- 
ters the  English  drama  presents,  and  her  uniform  success  warrants 
onr  predicting  for  her  a  brilliant,  unclouded  future. 

< — mm»    I 

PIKE'S  NEW  OPERA  HALL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  view  of  Mr.  Pike's  new  Opera  Hall, 
or  Academy  of  Music,  the  progress  of  which  we  have  noticed 
from  time  to  time,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Waud, 
to  show  our  friends  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  the  course  of  the 
star  of  taste,  as  well  as  empire,  is  westward.  This  splendid  build- 
ing reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Pike,  the 
proprietor,  and  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Trimble.  It  wonld  be  an  ornament  to  any  city  in  the  world. 
The  architecture  is  rich  and  ornate,  without  being  tawdry,  and  the 
vast  extent  and  height  of  the  faq.ide,  give  it  a  truly  imposing  as- 


pect. We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  R.  Delavan 
Mussey,  Esq.,  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  for  some  in- 
teresting details  respecting  the  interior  of  the  opera 
house,  which  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  splendid  ball  on 
Washington's  birthday.  The  hall  proper  is  only  one 
of  several  spacious  rooms  in  the  building.  There  are 
four  very  large  stores  on  the  first  floor,  two  fine  danc- 
ing, concert  or  lecture  rooms,  and  a  profusion  of  offices. 
The  opera  hall  is  situated  in  the  second  story  back.  In 
front  of  it  are  corridors,  approached  from  the  street  by 
three  stair-ways.  The  auditorium  of  the  hall  is  divided 
into  parquette,  parqnette  slips  in  the  rear  of  the  par- 
qnette ;  above  these  slips  the  balcony,  and  above  the 
balcony  the  upper  boxes  or  amphitheatre.  The  audi- 
torium is  about  twenty  feet  less  in  depth  than  that  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Music,  and  about  fifteen 
feet  wider.  The  result  of  this  proportion  is  to  bring 
the  audience  nearer  the  stage.  The  auditorium  is  so 
constructed  that  all  the  seats  in  Pike's  Hall  have  good 
views  of  .the  stage.  The  stage  is  very  broad  and  deep  ; 
the  proscenium  opening  being  54  feet  high  by  50  feet 
wide,  and  the  stage  deep  in  proportion  to  the  width. 
There  are  three  proscenium  boxes  on  either  side,  the 
proscenium  being  22  feet  deep.  There  will  be  ample 
room  upon  the  stage  for  grand  scenic  effects,  and  lib- 
eral accommodations  for  machinists,  carpenters  and 
painters.  The  proscenium  boxes  are  also  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale.  They  will  hold  about  twenty  persons 
each.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  a  row  of  gas  lights  abont 
the  dome,  and  below  the  windows  above  the  amphi- 
theatre, thus  avoiding  the  distressing  glare  that  comes 
from  chandeliers  and  box  lights,  in  ordinary  theatres. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  in  fresco,  by  Signor  Gnidochini, 
nn  Italian  artist,  whose  fancy  has  revelled  in  the  delin- 
eation of  allegorical  figures,  and  graceful  devices.  As 
we  have  btfore  remarked,  the  opera  house  will  be  inaug- 
urated by  a  ball  on  the  22d,  on  which  occasion  the 
parquette  will  be  entirely  boarded  over,  making,  with 
the  stage,  a  grand  dancing  floor  like  that  of  the  Parisian 
opera  during  the  carnival.  Next  month  Strakosch's 
Italian  opera  company  will  take  possession  of  the  hall, 
and  in  .lune  the  Ravel  troupe  will  probably  perform 
there.  We  congratulate  onr  Cincinnati  friends  on  the 
consummation  of  this  brilliant  enterprise,  for  we  are 
perfectly  cosmopolitan  in  our  feelings,  and  feel  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure  in  recording  every  triumphant  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  of  civilization.     In  these 

respects  the  West  is  moving  on  as  surprisingly  as  she  has  done  in 

all  the  avenues. of  business  and  commerce. 
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FESTIVAL   Of  THE  JUVENALIA. 

Nero  himself  was  the  hero  of  this  solemnity.  Arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood,  his  beard  was  clipped,  and  the  first  tender  down 
of  his  cheek  and  chin  enclosed  in  a  golden  casket,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  and  in  the  capitol.  This  ceremony  was  followed  by 
music  and  acting :  men  of  all  ranks  and  in  great  numbers  were 
admitted  as  spectators ;  illustrious  Romans  were  bribed  to  exhibit 
themselves  as  dancers  and  singers  ;  grave  senators  and  stately 
matrons  capered  in  the  wanton  measures  of  mercenary  buffoons 
and  posture-makers.  The  degradation  to  which  Nero  thus  con- 
strained his  noblest  subjects  seems,  in  the  view  of  the  philosophic 
Tacitus,  to  deepen  the  shades  which  hung  over  the  fame  of  the 
matricide.  The  historian  proceeds  to  describe,  as  an  enhancement 
of  his  enormities,  the  establishment  of  what  we  shonld  call  a  pub- 
lic garden  round  the  basin  of  Augustus  beyond  the  Tiber,  where 
drinks  and  viands  were  distributed  to  the  populace,  and  all  com- 
ers, gentle  and  simple,  received 
a  '  ticket  for  refreshments,' 
which  good  men  exchanged 
for  these  vile  commodities  be- 
cause they  were  compelled,  the 
profligate  from  depraved  incli- 
nation. Henceforth  rice,  he 
says,  walks  abroad  more  hein- 
ous and  more  shameless  than 
ever.  These  promiscuous  as- 
semblages of  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks  together,  corrupted 
the  manners  of  the  age  more 
than  any  cause  that  conld  be 
named.  Last  of  all,  to  crown 
the  universal  degeneracy,  when 
his  people  had  been  sufficiently 
corrupted,  Nero  descended 
himself  upon  the  stage  with ' 
the  lyre  in  his  hand,  which  he 
was  seen  to  tune  with  nervous 
solicitude  before  commencing 
his  performance.  His  voice 
was  husky,  bis  breath  waa 
short,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
his  art  were  unavailing  to  cor- 
rect their  defects.  But  of  this 
he  was  much  too  vain  to  be' 
conscious.  Nevertheless,  to 
silence  envious  detractors,  a 
troop  of  soldiers  was  kept  al- 
ways in  attendance,  and  at 
their  head  stood  Burrus  him- 
self, disguising  the  sob  of 
shame  with  ejaculations  of  ap- 
plause. A  band  of  young  no- 
bles, entitled  Augustani,  was 
enrolled  to  applaud  the  per- 
formance, to  praise  the  divine 
beauty  of  the  .prince,  and  the 
divine  excellence  of  his  sing- 
ing. Doubtless  the  verses  al- 
ready quoted  from  Seneca 
were  frequently  in  their 
months.  Nero  himself  was  a 
verse-maker  also.  His  claims 
to  poetical  merit  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  meagre, 
and  he  so  far  distrusted  him- 
self in  this  art  that  he  enter- 
tained many  rhymers  about 
him,  whose  business  it  was  to 
catch  each  pretty  turn  of 
phrase  or  thought  that  fell 
from  him,  and  weave  it  into 
verse  as  best  they  might,  but 
his  own  verses  have  little 
unity  of  style  or  meaning. 
— ilerivale'a  History  of  th* 
Roman). 
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THE   CAPTAIN  S   OFFICE. 


A   BOSTON   POIilCE-STATION. 

The  illustrations  on  this  pasre  were  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waud, 
and  represent  the  interior  of  the  Fifth  District 
Station  House  in  East  Dedham  Street.  The 
company  attached  to  the  station  is  composed 
of  thirty-three  police  officers — a  fine  body  of 
men.  They  are  officered  as  follows :  Greorge  M. 
King,  captain  ;  Silas  Small  and  William  Chad- 
'  bourne,  lieutenants.  The  district  is  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  company,  as 
the  number  of  stores  is  quite  small  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  houses  to  be  guarded.  The 
station-house  we  have  selected  for  representation 
is  considered  a  model  one,  in  every  respect.  It 
was  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  is  well 
arranged  and  convenient.  The  basement  is  de- 
voted to  the  cells,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
distributed  among  four  rooms,  well-warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  with  two  berths,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  ship's  state  rooms,  in  each,  provided  with 
bedding.  One  of  our  engravings  represents  this 
department.  The  basement  also  contains  a  room 
where  the  men  dry  their  clothes,  and  keep  boots, 
overcoats,  etc.  The  street  entrance  to  the  cells 
is  in  the  basement.  On  the  first  story  is  the 
captain's  private  office,  shown  in  our  engraving. 
Attached  to  this  is  a  bath-room.  The  guard- 
room, represented  in  our  large  engraving,  is  a 
spacious  apartment  where  the  roll  is  called,  and 
where  the  men  sit  and  pass  the  time  while  off 
duty.  It  is  furnished  with  a  range  of  wardrobes, 
one  to  two  men,  a  rack  to  hang  billies,  handcuffs 
and  rattles  on,  ranges  of  boxes,  and  a  post-office 
in  which  the  communications  for  the  members 
of  the  force  are  placed.  The  roll  is  called  at  8 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  2  and  6,  P.  M.,  and  at 
1,  A.  M.  lu  our  illustration  this  ceremony  is 
represented,  the  men  standing  in  a  circle,  the 
captain  at  his  desk,  supported  by  a  lieutenant  on 


each  side,  the  officers  being  distinguished 
from  the  men  by  wearing  hats  instead  'Of 
the  regulation  cap.  The  dog  in  the  chair 
is  "Tigo,"  an  animal  of  superior  natural 
gifts  developed  by  education,  who  dances 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  performs  various 
other  fcat5  almost  entitling  him  to  rank 
with  "  Sir  Isaac,"  the  canine  wonder  of 
Bulwer's  last  novel.  The  officers  are  very  * 
much  attached  to  this  animal,  and  he  is  as  . 
high  in  favor  as  if  he  were  the  "  dog  of  the 
regiment."  The  second  story  contains 
the  dormitories  and  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  men  and  officers,  while  the  third  is  de- 
voted to  poor  lodgers,  for  whose  use  there 
are  eleven  beds  on  iron  bedsteads,  occupy- 
ing four  rooms,  well-warmed  and  ventilat- 
ed. This  is  a  most  humane  arrangement, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  cities. 
Sometimes  twenty-five  houseless  wanderers 
have  slept  in  the  house  in  one  night.  The 
whole  building  is  a  model  of  cleanli- 
ness, of  military  precision  and  order,  and 
has  been  visited  and  examined  by  officials 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  as  the  model 
police  establishment.  It  was  first  opened 
December  25th,  1857,  the  occasion  being 
celebrated  by  a  collation,  at  which  the  city 
corporation  and  other  distinguished  guests 
were  present.  Boston  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  police  department.  The 
vigilance,  courage,  good  conduct  and  good 
manners  of  the  officers,  are  proverbial,  and 
they  are  certainly  a  fine-looking  body  of 
men.  We  cannot  claim  for  our  city  an 
exemption  from  the  universal  rule  that  as- 
signs crime  to  all  large  aggregations  of  humanity, 
but  we  do  claim  that  every  effort  is  made  to  check 
its  progress,  and  to  bring  it  to  punishment,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  our  police  system  is  effective. 


NEW  IRON-BRIDGE  AT  VENICE. 

The  engraving  of  the  new  Iron  Bridge 
at  Venice,  on  page  117,  is  from  a  beautiful 
photograph.  Venice,  in  consequence  of 
Its  unique  construction,  is  one  of  the  few 
cities  which  have  persistently  resisted 
modern  innovations  ;  her  squares  and  ca- 
nals, her  streets  and  palaces,  have  the 
same  aspect  as  in  the  days  when  her  doges 
espoused  the  Adriatic.  The  railroad 
which  links  the  lagunes  to  the  main  land, 
has  scarcely  altered  the  picturesque  city, 
so  proud  of  its  memories  and  venerable 
monuments.  Our  readers  are  aware  th^ 
the  Grand  Canal,  the  windings  of  which 
_  form  an  S,  divides  Venice  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  For  centuries  these  two  parts 
had  no  other  bridge  than  the  Rialto — they 
would  have  no  other.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Mark's  Square  wished  to  visit  the 
opposite  quarter,  tliey  embarked  in  the 
classic  gondolas.  In  1847  the  engineer 
Galateo  built  an  iron  bridge  at  Padua,  the 
first  that  had  been  seen  in  Italy  ;  but  it 
was  only  in  1853  that  Venice  adopted  the 
project  of  having  a  bridge  over  the  Grand 
Canal.  This  bridge  has  now  been  finished 
by  Mr.  Neville.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  is  167 
feet  long,  and  supported  by  four  conical 
pilasters.  The  platform  is  18  feet  broad, 
and  reached  by  two  elegant  staircases. 
The  ornamentation  of  this  structure  be- 
longs to  the  florid  Gothic  style.  The 
Pontfi  di  firm  (iron  bridge,  connects  the 
Campo  de  San  Stefano  with  the  piazetta 
delle  Belle  Arti.     A  little  farther  on  is  the 


the  completion  of  the  bridge.  In  our  engraving, 
the  Ripa  del  Schiavoni,  and  the  quarter  of  San 
Marco,  areon  the  left.  On  the  right  is  the  Square 
of  Fine  Arts  (delle  Belle  Arti).  In  the  distance 
are  the  domes  of  the  Church  of  Maria  delle  Sa- 
lute, constructed  by  the  architect  Balthazar 
Longheno  in  1 630.  It  was  erected  in  memory 
of  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  It  is  adorned 
with  twenty  statues  of  white  marble,  and  pic- 
tures by  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Salviati. 


TAMING    SPIDERS. 

How  easily  spiders  are  made  to  know  the  voice 
of  their  master  is  familiar  to  all,  from  many  a 
sad  prisoner's  tale.  When  the  great  and  bril- 
liant Lauzun  was  held  in  captivity,  his  only  joy 
and  comfort  was  a  friendly  spider.  She  came  at 
his  call ;  she  took  her  food  fiO-n  his  fingers,  and 
well  understood  his  word  of  coitimand.  In  vain 
did  jailors  and  soldiers  try  to  deceive  his  tiny 
companion.  She  woul^  not  obey  their  voices,  and 
rejected  the  tempting  bftit  from  their  hand.  So 
it  was  with  the  friend  of  the  patriot,  Quatremere 
d'ljonville,  who  paid,  with  captivity,  for  the  too 
ardent  love  of  his  country.  He  also  had  tamed 
spiders,  and  taught  them  to  come  at  his  call.  But 
the  little  creatures  were  not  only  useful  to  him, 
but  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  For, 
when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  the  prisoner 
managed  to  send  a  message  that  the  inundated 
and  now  impassable  country  would  soon  be  froz- 
en over,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  march  over 
the  ice-bridged  swamps  and  lakes  ;  for  spiders, 
true  barometers  as  they  are,  had  taught  him  to 
read,  in  their  queer  habits,  the  signs  of  approach- 
ing winter.     'The   frost  came,   and  with  it  the 


THE   CELLS. 


promenade  of  Zartori,  where,  during  the  sum- 
mer, you  breathe  the  fresh  air  from  the  distant 
mountains.  This  promenade,  formerly  deserted, 
has  attracted  the  €lite  of  Venetian  society  since 


French ;  Holland  was  taken,  and  the  lucky 
prophet  set  free.  The  spiders  were  forgotten, 
but  the  lesson  is  an  interesting  one. —  Stray 
Leaves  fi-om  the  Book  of  Nature. 
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TO  CORRESPOKDEATS. 

VoTiOBitR.— .John  Murray  of  I^ndon  has  published 
"  handbooks  ■'  for  tnivellers  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  You  '.i;i  ^s^ertain  this  if  you  meet  any 
Knglishuien  in  \  jur  travels.  If  you  find  an  Knglish- 
man  on  the  -ontinent  without  Uis  '•  Murray,'  or 
"  GAli.(naDi's  Messenger,''  let  us  know — that's  all. 

Beginner. — You  should  bcgiu  at  ouce  to  draw  from  pilas- 
ter casts,  heads,  hands  and  feet,  then  entire  figures. 
Drawing  from  prints  is  a  very  bad  practice.  After 
drawing  from  custs  awhile,  if  your  pi-ogress  warrants 
it,  draw  from  life.  One  satisfictoiy  drawing  from  a 
plaster  model  or  from  nature  is  worth  twenty  from  en- 
gravings. Still  you  ought  to  consult  engravings,  to 
learn  the  mysteries  of  light  and  shade,  etc. 

H.  H.,  Concord.  N.  H.  The  gentleman  you  inquire  for 
left  for  Washington  last  week. 

SHir-M.\STKR.— The  first  merchant  ship  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  Neva,  was  a  Dutch  vessel  that  arrived  at 
St.  Petersburgh  in  17ti3,  the  ye.ar  of  its  foundation. 
The  czar  was  so  delighted,  that  he  treated  the  captain 
and  crew  with  the  greatest  liberaUty  and  loade(^  them 
with  presents. 

K.  M— Paper  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians 
or  Moors. 

Sknbs. — The  '■  Daily  Courant,''  the  first  of  the  daily 
newspapers  published  iu  Great  Britain,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Thesphn. — You  were  misinformed.  Instead  of  Wycher- 
ley's  altering  a  play  of  Garriek's.  it  was  Garrick  who 
altered  U'ycherley's  *•  Country  Wife"  tc  the  "Coun- 
try Girl."     Wycherley  flourished  long  before  Garrick. 

PcpiL. — The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  polar- 
ity of  the  magnet. 

C.  C,  Portland.  Me. — We  know  of  no  other  biography 
than  5Ioore"8  •'  Life  of  Sheridan."  Though  unworthy 
of  the  author  and  the  subject,  it  is  interesting. 

'*  R0M.1NCE." — The  "historical  novel*'  was  created  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  the  nautical  novel  by  Fennimore 
Cooper. 

M.  S.,  Williamstown,  Mass. — We  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  funds  will  be  raised  readily  by  public  subscription 
to  build  the  Natural  History  Museum  which  Mr. 
Agassis  is  so  anxious  to  have  established  at  Cambridge. 

G.  S.,  tialveston.  Texas  — Procuring  stock  is  entirely  out 
of  our  line.  Better  write  to  the  New  York  "Spirit  of 
the  Times,"'  or  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Country  Gentle- 
man,'' Albany,  New  York. 

BoN.v  KiDE. — The  name  of  our  contributor  "  Walter 
Clarence,"  is  not  a  noni  ile  plume^  but  his  true  name. 
When  Hawthorne  first  began  to  write  many  persons 
thought  that  an  assumed  name.  So  with  "  William 
Winter,"  our  young  Boston  poet. 


IT.4LI.1N    INDEPENDEiVCE. 

Italy,  to  all  appearance,  is  the  spot  where  next 
the  festering  humors  of  Europe  are  coming  to  a 
head.  Relief  from  Austrian  oppression  has  long 
been  a  paramount  desire  with  the  restless  spirits 
of  that  country;  and  this  desire  lias  been  played 
upon  Irom  time  to  time,  by  scheming  diplomat- 
ists in  European  politics,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing their  favorite  ends,  but  with  the  most 
heartless  disregard  to  the  interests  of  the  Italians. 
Just  now,  this  sort  of  policy  has  given  some  en- 
couragement to  the  friends  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence, and  threatened  outbreaks  against  the 
Austrian  rule  are  the  consequence.  One  lately 
took  place  at  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Italy,  and  the  seat  of  the  vice-regal 
power.  The  enemies  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  met  and  adopted  resolutions  of  a  decid- 
edly national  character,  boldly  asserting  their 
rights,  and  denouncing  the  oppressive  acts  of  the 
imperial  power.  The  Austrian  commandant  at 
Milan,  upon  that,  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
such  assemblies,  and  distributed  his  armed  patrols 
throughout  the  city  to  prevent  the  people  from 
holding  public  meetings.  Austria  maintains  a 
large  force  in  Milan,  as  well  as  at  Modena,  Ven- 
ice, and  the  other  principal  cities  of  herLombar- 
do- Venetian  kingdom.  In  fact,  her  whole  Ital- 
ian possessions  are  a  chain  of  garrisons,  and  it  is 
by  the  bayonet  alone  that  she  preserves  her  au- 
thority over  the  people.  The  Italians  hate  the 
imperial  government,  and  e.Kccrate  their  Aus- 
trian masters ;  but  the  country  is  rich,  and  the 
Austrians  can  well  atford  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
large  revenue  which  she  extorts  from  them,  in 
the  support  of  armies  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
In  consequence  of  the  recent  outbreaks,  strong 
reinforcements  have  been  made  to  the  Austrian 
garrisons,  and  the  heavy  hand  of  tyranny  has 
been  exerted  to  crush  out  every  remnant  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

The  States  of  the  Church  are  quiet,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Austrian  possessions,  yet  the  peo- 
ple are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  papal  gov- 
emraent,  which  is  an  absolute  despotism,  as  fully 
illustrated  by  the  recent  Mortara  outrage.  The 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  are  unequal  and 
oppressive,  and  they  have  as  little  voice  in  the 
gOTcmment  as  the  donkeys  that  drag  their 
shrieking  wagons.  A  very  large  «raount  of  rev- 
enue is  thus  extorted,  whic'.i  is  wasted  in  sup- 
porting hordes  of  mercenary  troops,  whose  only 
duty  is  to  enforce  the  taxes  and  keep  the  people 


in  sulijeclion.  As  for  resisting  an  invading  en- 
emy, these  troops  would  be  as  powerless  as  men 
of  straw  They  are  but  scarecrow  warriors,  and 
are  not  always  able  to  vindicate  their  authority 
over  the  unarmed  peasantry.  In  these  cases, 
Austrian  or  French  troops  are  called  in  to  their 
assistance.  In  fact,  tlic  Pope's  Guard  is  the 
laughing  stock  of  all  Europe.  At  Ancona,  on 
the  Adriatic,  there  is  an  Austrian  garrison,  and 
this  force  was  employed  by  the  papal  govern- 
ment on  a  recent  occasion,  to  arrest  some  of  its 
subjects  who  had  protested  against  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  suffered — the  papal  troops 
proving  inadequate  to  the  duty.  France  still 
keeps  up  its  garrison  at  Rome,  never  having 
withdrawn  it  since  Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  put  down  the  Italian  re- 
public sot  up  by  Mazzini  in  1849.  This  garri- 
son has  recently  been  strengthened.  The  aid  of 
these  troops  was  recently  sought  by  the  papal 
authorities  in  Rome,  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
taxes,  but  the  French  commander  refused  to  em 
ploy  his  troops  in  the  degrading  service.  That 
there  is  a  strong  revolutionary  spirit  pervading 
the  pope's  subjects,  is  very  evident ;  and  there  is 
but  little  chance  of  keeping  it  down,  without  the 
intervention  of  foreign  troops. 

But  France  has  a  different  game  to  play  now, 
from  what  she  had  in  1849.  Then  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  new  in  power,  and  desired  to  strengthen 
himself  by  appearing  as  the  champion  of  the 
pope.  Now  he  is  strong  in  his  position,  and  in 
pursuit  of  his  present  scheme  for  overthrowing 
Austrian  influence  in  Italy,  he  can  aflbrd  to  de- 
port himself  towards  the  papal  government  with 
that  degree  of  freedom  necessary  to  win  the  co- 
operation of  the  Italian  patriots.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  aid  of  the  French  troops  in  Rome  to  en- 
force the  exactions  of  the  local  government,  was 
refused.  The  French  government  have  also 
spoken  with  considerable  plainness  to  tlio  papal 
authorities,  as  to  the  necessity  for  relaxijig  the 
severity  of  their  rule,  if  they  count  upon  the  sup- 
port of  France.  All  this  shows  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  now  playing  a  game  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  pope  have  a  very  subordinate  consid- 
eration. A  fatal  blowire  to'timtruck  at  Austria, 
through  its  Italian  poss\°i''  ^"'^f  revolution  is  to 
be  encouraged  there  und\^  i.ench  auspices,  and 
while  French  occupation  of  Rome  neutralizes  all 
apprehension  that  the  papal  government  will  side 
actively  with  Austria,  Napoleon  can  safely  afford 
to  give  a  few  puffs  to  the  bubble  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, for  the  purpose  of  making  his  schemes 
effective.  Many  sagacious  persons  read  in  the 
present  conduct  of  the  French  emperor  towards 
the  liberals  of  Italy,  a  purpose  of  pacifying  the 
deadly  hate  of  the  Italian  Carbonnari  towards 
himself,  for  his  perjured  treachery  to  their  cause 
in  1848-9.  This  secret  fraternity  have  sworn  to 
take  his  file  and  exterminate  his  line.  He  has 
already  had  repeated  proofs  of  their  devotion  to 
their  oath,  in  the  attempts  of  Orsini  and  others 
to  assassinate  him,  and  he  may  well  seek  to  dis- 
arm their  vengeance,  by  befriending  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence.  But  he  will  cheat  them 
again,  as  he  did  before ;  and  when  Austrian 
power  shall  be  overthrown  in  Italy  by  his  aid, 
they  will  find  that  the  only  result  will  be  a  sub- 
stitution of  French  tyranny  for  that  under  which 
the  country  now  growns.  There  will  be  no  lib- 
erty for  Italy  but  such  liliertj/  as  France  now  en- 
joys; no  independence,  but  a  change  o(  masters. 
IIow  will  the  fiery  Carbonnari  fret  and  fume 
when  they  see  this  dark  result!  How  will  they 
curse  Napoleon  for  this  new  treason  to  their 
cause,  and  again  attempt  his  life  with  dagger, 
bomb,  and  poison  ! 

As  for  the  rest  of  Ttaly,  the  petty  duchies  are 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  Austria,  while  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  under  the  sway  of  Ferdinand 
II.,  is  given  over  to  the  most  absolute  tyranny. 
Swords,  bayonets  and  artillery,  are  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  prisons  are  the  constitution.  The 
revolution  of  1848-9  met  a  hearty  response  in 
Naples,  the  land  of  Massaniello,  but  it  was 
smothered  in  blood,  and  succeeded  by  a  consoli- 
dated, systematic  and  exacting  tyranny.  The 
taxes  raised  by  the  government  amount  to  some 
eighteen  million  dollars  a  year,  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  is  an  enormous  charge  upon  the 
land,  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  annual  rent. 
This  petty  kingdom  maintains  a  standing  army 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  navy 
of  upwards  of  forty  vessels  of  all  classes.  In 
striking  contrast  to  Naples  and  all  the  rest  of 
Italy,  is  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  where,  under 
the  constitutional  rule  of  King  Charles  Albert,  a 
roinarkable  degree  of  liberty  prevails.  Agricul- 
ture and  commerce  flourish  there,  and  arc  not 


overburdened  with  ta.\cs ;  religious  toleration 
prevails,  popular  education  is  cared  for  by  the 
state,  and  equal  laws  are  enacted  by  two  legis- 
lative chambers.  In  any  earnest  movement  for 
the  regeneration  of  Italy,  Sardinia  will  be  found 
on  the  liberal  side ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
king  is  now  about  to  enter  into  new  combinations 
against  Austria,  with  a  view  to  promote  such  a 
movement. 

)  »»»  » ■ 

LIFE  m  FLORENCE. 

The  city  of  Florence,  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,  though  its  latitude  is  nearly 
a  degree  and  a  half  north  of  that  of  Boston,  is  yet 
a  most  desirable  place  of  winter  residence,  on 
account  of  its  fine  climate.  Living  is  cheap 
there,  society  varied  and  abundant,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  amusement  are  almost  in- 
numerable. The  population  numbers  about  one 
hundred  thousand,  but  the  great  attractions  of 
the  city  call  together  a  large  number  of  strangers 
from  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  from 
America.  There  are  many  magnificent  palaces, 
which  are  superbly  fitted  up,  and  provided  with 
extensive  libraries  and  galleries  of  fine  arts. 
The  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  known  as  the 
Fitti  palace,  contains  the  choicest  collection  of 
paintings  in  the  world.  The  proudest  boast  of 
Florence,  however,  is  the  imperial  gallery,  which 
contains  specimens  of  statuary  and  painting  by 
the  greatest  masters  in  these  arts.  The  celebrat- 
ed statue  of  Venus  do  Medici,  an  original  which 
is  known  by  its  copies  throughout  the  world,  is 
to  be  found  in  this  collection ;  also,  the  groupe 
of  Niobc  and  her  Children  ;  and  among  the 
paintings  are  works  by  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  other  great  masters.  The  museums 
and  gardens  of  Florence  are  of  free  access  and 
objects  of  superior  interest.  The  opera  flourishes 
in  perfection,  and  may  be  enjoyed  at  a  very 
trifling  cost.  Flowers  are  almost  idolized  by  the 
Florentines,  and  it  is  said  that  more  money  is 
expended  upon  them  here,  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  The  beauiiful  river  Arno, 
which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  is  improved 
with  great  assiduity,  for  purposes  of  enjoyment, 
while  the  banks  on  cither  side,  which  are  lined 
with  marble  quays,  aflbrd  a  delightful  lounge  and 
promenade.  With  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
attractions,  life  glides  on,  at  Florence,  like  one 
long  summer  day,  and  the  visitor  from  the  bust- 
ling marts  of  Europe  or  our  own  country,  finds 
himself,  under  its  soothing  influence,  forgetful  of 
the  cares  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  enjoying 
existence  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of  before. 


THE   "SCHOOLMISTRESS." 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Barry  has  just  finished  an  ex- 
quisite crayon  head  representing  the  "  School- 
mistress," so  gracefully  described  in  the  "  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table."  It  is  a  half-length, 
and  is  a  charming  type  of  New  England  beauty, 
a  bright  intellectual  face,  with  large  luminous 
eyes,  and  an  expression  of  ineffable  purity  and 
sweetness,  with  a  slight  girlish  figure,  simple  in 
attire  and  natural  in  grace.  It  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition at  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Sampson's,  and 
has  been  universally  applauded  as  a  true  picto- 
rial translation  of  the  autocrat's  conceptions  ; 
a  great  triumph  for  the  artist,  for  it  is  rarely  that 
a  painter  succeeds  in  embodying  a  popular  ideal. 
Photographic  copies  of  this  work  of  art,  executed 
by  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.,  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Brainard  of  this  city,  and  met 
with  a  large  sale.  They  are  admirably  done, 
and  resemble  fine  mezzotints,  or  rather  beautiful 
Indian  ink  drawings. 

»- »»»  » 

AFRICAN   EXPLOR.\TIOIV. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African 
explorer,  have  received  intelligence  from  him  of 
as  late  a  date  as  the  middle  of  last  September. 
He  has  made  fine  progress  with  his  little  iron 
steamer,  having  reached  a  place  called  Tete,  on 
the  Zambesi  River,  some  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this 
river  is  navigable  its  entire  length,  for  steamers 
of  small  draft ;  contrary  to  the  representations  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  occupy  the  lower  part  of 
the  country.  The  Portuguese  have  extensive 
possessions  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and  are  now 
waging  war  ag.iinst  the  natives.  The  doctor's 
English  passport  was,  however,  respected  by  both 
parties.  He  found  coal  at  a  place  called  Lupata, 
where  an  immense  coal-field  is  situated,  the  scams 
cropping  out  in  many  places.  He  procured  up- 
wards of  a  ton  for  his  own  use — the  first  ever 
dug  in  the  country.  Iron  ore  of  the  best  quality 
also  abounds  in   that   region,  and   fine   cotton 


grows  wild.  One  kind  of  cotton  which  he  found, 
is  the  long  staple  ;  there  is  also  another  variety, 
which  he  describes  as  having  a  short  and  strong 
fibre,  which  clings  to  the  seed,  and  feels  to  the 
touch  more  like  wool  than  cotton.  He  will  pur- 
sue his  explorations  still  further,  and  if  his  expec- 
tations as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi  shall 
prove  correct,  he  will  be  able  to  reach  the  very 
heart  of  southern  Africa,  by  means  of  that  stream 
and  its  branches. 


4    ^a^     * 


WINDOW  PICTURES. 

Quite  a  large  share  of  attention  is  devoted  by 
city  traders,  to  the  arrangement  of  goods  for  dis- 
play in  their  shop  windows.  The  enormous 
windows  which  constitute  the  chief  feature  of 
modern  retail  stores,  afford  great  advantages  for 
tliis  mode  of  exhibition,  and  their  enterprising 
occupants  often  manifest  great  taste  in  the  com- 
binations which  are  presented  to  the  public  eje. 
In  some  cases  these  show-windows  appear  like  a 
magnificent  picture,  in  which  harmony  of  color, 
effective  contrast,  depth,  and  foreground,  are  con- 
sulted with  as  much  success  as  in  some  of  the 
great  paintings  which  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  We  can  call  to  mind  many  a  splen- 
did window-picture  which  we  have  gazed  upon 
with  interest,  as  we  have  walked  the  business 
streets  of  our  large  cities,  and  have  often  com- 
mended the  good  taste  with  which  they  were  ar- 
ranged. Such  constantly  recurring  exhibitions 
must  have  a  good  effect  in  educating  the  popular 
taste.  The  French  people  understand  this 
branch  of  decorative  art  better  than  any  other, 
and  it  is  said  by  the  Paris  retailers,  that  they  find 
a  great  advantage  to  their  business,  in  making 
these  well-arranged  and  magnificent  displays? 
They  can  produce  a  difl^ercnce  of  ten  per  cent,  in 
the  income  of  their  shops,  by  employing  a  good 
arranger  to  superintend  the  windows ;  and  when 
the  clerks  are  not  aa/ait  at  the  bu-iness,  artists 
and  decorative  painters  are  employed  to  get  up 
the  magnificent  window  pictures  which  pleaso 
the  public  eye  so  much. 

<  »•»  » 

JAMES  CII ALLEN  <fe  SON'S  PUKLICATIONS. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Pictorial,  to  the  publications  of 
James  Challen  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  and  in  now 
referring  to  a  list  of  the  principal  works  com- 
bined in  their  advertisement  in  another  column, 
we  would  again  express  our  admiration  of  their 
character  and  of  the  splendor  of  their  typography 
and  illustrations.  "  Palestine,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Osborn,  and  "  The  City 
of  the  Great  King,"  by  Dr.  Barclay,  embrace  a 
complete  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  all  that 
the  literary,  biblical,  or  scientific  student  can 
desire,  while  the  illustrations  arc  unrivalled  in 
beauty.  We  have  just  examined  the  proof- 
sheets  of  Judge  Wilson's  "  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico," published  in  uniform  style  with  the  above, 
and  are  certain  that  its  publication  will  prove  an 
era  in  literary  annals.  The  author  boldly  con- 
troverts many  received  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  early  history  of  Mexico,  and  produces  a 
startling  array  of  facts  in  support  of  his  theories. 
A  long  residence  in  Mexico  gave  him  an  inval- 
uable position  for  the  pursuit  of  his  historical  re- 
searches.    This  work  is  most  liberally  illustrated. 


-<-^*^  » 


Balance  of  Trade. — A  few  years  since 
Chili  was  the  great  grain  market  of  the  whole 
Pacific  coast.  Now  the  current  is  changed  and 
the  young  giant  of  California  is  already  shipping 
cargoes  of  flour  and  beans  to  that  country. 
«—*•*—» 

San  Francisco. — It  is  a  little  funny  that 
where  gold  is  so  plenty,  money  should  be  so 
scarce,  but  thi?  is  the  case  at  the  present  lime  in 
San  Francisco. 

Pretty  Good. — An  Iowa  farmer  being  asked 
if  ho  had  done  much  farming  before,  replied, 
"  No ;    but    last    year    I    farmed   considerably 

belli  lid  !" 

1    mm»    t 

Pennsylvania  Schools.— Pennsylvania  has 
11,000  public  schools,  costing  the  treasury,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  $2,500,000. 

(^•••—i 

A  TALL  Tree. — An  English   pear-tree  last 
yciir  produced  two  tons,  or  about  100  bushels  of 
pears.     Profitable  investment. 
I   »•»  » 

Excerpt. — Let  no  one  overload  you  with  fa- 
vors ;  you  will  find  it  an  insulTcruble  burden. 

Experience  of  Life. — What  a  fool  I've  been. 
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TIIK  WALLS    OF  PARIS. 

The  city  of  I'aris  has  recently  been  surrounded 
with  a  line  of  new  fortifications,  which  is  twenty- 
two  miles  in  circuit.  This  lincof  works  consists 
of  a  wall  thirty-three  feet  in  height,  which  ex- 
tends completely  around  the  city,  taking  in  both 
banks  of  the  river  Seine.  The  wall  is  finished 
with  bastions  and  terrace.*,  and  lined  with  a  fosse 
about  twenty  feet  deep.  Iti  defences  are  also 
strengthened  by  outworks,  there  being  fourteen 
detached  forts  upon  different  sides  of  the  city, 
without  the  limits  of  the  wall.  This  extensive 
circuit,  of  course,  includes  a  large  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  I'aris,  besides  the  city  proper,  and 
within  its  limits  are  many  fields  and  gardens. 
The  limits  of  the  city  proper  are  traced  by  an 
interior  wall,  erected  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for 
fiscal  as  well  as  defensive  purposes.  In  this  sec- 
ond wall  there  are  fifty  gates,  or  barriers,  where 
duties  are  collected  on  goods  entering  the  city, 
and  passports  are  examined.  Some  of  these  bar- 
riers have  magnificent  structures,  which  are  de- 
voted to  municipal  purposes,  and  are  capable  of 
a  strong  defence.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Louis 
Napoleon  is  pretty  well  hedged  in  against  ap- 
proaching enemies,  should  any  future  allied 
armies  attempt  to  march  on  I'aris.  But  his 
trouble  is  full  as  likely  to  spring  up  within  the 
walls,  and  to  assume  the  shape  of  infernal 
machines  and  hand-bombs. 

AK  INCIDK^T  OF  1812. 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  Newark,  Judge  Con- 
rad, of  Philadelphia,  in  answer  to  a  charge  of 
cowardice  made  against  General  Scott,  produced 
a  document,  which  was  sworn  to  several  years 
since,  as  part  evidence  on  a  pension  claim.  This 
was  the  evidence  of  a  soldier  at  Lundy's  Lane, 
who  stated  in  his  affirmation  that  General  Scott, 
after  ho  was  wounded,  rode  to  the  line  where  the 
soldier  was  stationed,  "  his  neck,  breast  and  arm 
in  a  gore  of  blood,  which  ran  down  his  leg  and 
trickled  from  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  said 
to  the  commander  of  the  line,  '  I  am  wounded, 
and  very  weak.  I  want  one  of  your  young  men 
t)  get  up  behind  me  and  hold  me  on  my  horse.' 
A  young  man  threw  down  a  musket,  and  at  one 
spring  leaped  upon  the  horse,  and  they  slowly 
galloped  away  to  the  main  body  of  the  army." 
The  excitement  produced  by  reading  this  docu- 
ment was  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  The  hun- 
dreds present  rose  to  their  feet  and  gave  most  ve- 
hement cheers,  so  that  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore the  speaker  could  proceed. 


<    ^•m-   » 


Sewing  Machines. — We  have  examined 
with  much  interest  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Ladd,  Webster  &  Co.,  17  Summer  Street,  where 
is  displayed  a  choice  collection  of  their  patent 
and  unrivalled  sewing  machines.  The  extraor- 
dinary capacity,  speed,  neatness,  and  perfection 
of  their  instruments  amazed  us.  All  the  objec- 
tions we  have  ever  heard  adduced  against  the 
sewing  machine,  seem  in  theseto  be  obviated.  It 
would  require  a  column  of  our  paper  to  properly 
describe  them,  therefore  we  confidently  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  call  and  see  for  themselves. 


Cost  or  a  Seat  ix  the  English  Par- 
liament.— The  election  expenses  attending  a 
contest  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  are  said  to  be 
enormous.  One  gentleman  who  stood  twice  in 
succession,  losing  the  first  and  winning  the  sec- 
ond contest,  spent  more  than  ;£  1 2,000,  or  about 
$64,000.  That  costs  more  than  buying  a  seat  in 
Congress. 

4    m»m    * 

New  Light  in  Pensocola  Harbor. — A 
light  was  placed  in  the  new  tower  at  the  entrance 
ofPensacola  harbor,  on  the  1st  ultimo.  It  is 
said  to  show  well  for  twenty  miles  at  sea,  and 
over  every  part  of  the  bay,  which  is  now  marked 
out  so  plainly  with  buoys,  lights,  etc.,  that  pilots 
will  seldom  be  required. 

I    m^^~-4 

Progress. — Wheat  was  raised  this  last  season, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  Be- 
tween 3000  and  40CO  barrels  of  flour  are  now 
ground  at  Honolulu,  all  of  which  is  produced 
from  native  wheat. 

<  »•»  » 

The  Boston  Daily  Ledger. — This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  penny  papers  in  the  country ; 
fresh,  independent,  energetic,  spicy,  and  faultless 
in  typography. 

Skating. — Those  persons  fond  of  this  health- 
ful exercise,  have  had  a  fine  period  of  enjoy- 
ment in  this  city  and  vicinity  during  the  pres- 
ent season. 


SCENE  IN   A  FKENfll    LICCTliRE-KOOM. 

A  jilcas.ant  incident  recently  enlivened  the 
usually  grave  and  serious  course  of  Doctor  C. 
When  the  lecture  was  finished,  the  doctor,  iii.stead 
of  making  his  usual  bow,  and  retiring,  was  heard 
to  call  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Let  all  whose  hearts 
are  free  stop  and  listen."  In  an  instant  there 
was  a  check  to  the  rush  which  was  making 
towards  the  door,  and  amid  the  general  astonish- 
ment, tlie  doctor,  drawing  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  proceeded  to  read  it  with  the  greatest 
gravity.  It  was  from  a  patient  in  the  provinces, 
requesting  him  to  look  out  amongst  his  band  of 
medical  irtudent.s  for  a  hu.sband  for  his  daugh- 
ter— "  a  beauiiful  girl,  with  a  handsome  dowry." 
Of  course,  one  general  cry  of  deprecation  rose 
from  the  assembly,  which  Doctor  C,  who  has 
dissected  the  human  heart  with  even  more 
minuteness  than  the  human  body,  suffered  to 
subside;  then,  resuming  his  discourse,  he  added, 
that  the  particulars  of  the  dowry  would  be  con- 
fided to  any  gentleman  applying  for  them  at  his 
house  on  the  morrow.  The  old  satirist  needed 
not  to  be  told  the  next  day  that  more  than  two 
hundred  applications  had  been  received  by  his 
secretary,  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  indignation  with 
which  his  proposition  had  been  received. 


B.4i.L0U"s  PuBUCATioxs.— The  enterprise  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
BuHoil,  a?  a  popular  publisher  in  tilis  city,  is  very  well 
understood.  51r.  IJallou  li:is  ."Several  publicntious  ou  bis 
bands,  each  aud  all  of  which  he  pushes  forwiird  with 
characteristic  energy.  Like  a  few  other  men  of  s;ig!icity, 
he  a/iffrlisfs.  See  his  announcement  for  the  *'  Flag  of 
our  Union  "  in  this  morning's  l..edger.  The  ''  Flag  "  is 
a  paper  that  rests  on  a  solid  basis,  having  }e.ais  to  add  to 
its  ciiaracter,  and  a  circulation  that  scarce  any  disa.'-ter 
can  impair.  It  goes  all  ov^r  the  Union,  from  the  enow- 
beat  homes  in  farther  Maine  to  the  golden  sands  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  orders  received  weekly  for  it  from  the  lead- 
ing news  dealers  of  New  York  and  the  southeru  and 
western  cities,  are  truly  immense.  The  papers  go  away 
from  his  extensive  publishing  iiouse  in  cart-load.-*.  The 
''  Flag  of  our  Union  "'  is  carefully  edited,  and  combirea 
just  such  literary  elements  as  make  it  a  desirable  period- 
ical in  the  dome.stic  circle.  With  entirely  original  mat- 
ter, both  in  prose  and  verse,  filled  with  tales,  aud  ro- 
mances, and  ess.-iys,  and  kept  constantly  under  the 
trained  eye  aud  mind  of  its  accomplished  editor,  it  could 
not  fiil  to  be  greeted  with  just  the  wide  and  permanent 
popularity  it  so  well  deserves. — Boston  Ltdgrr. 


A    MISPLACED    Heart.  —  When    Moliere's 

"  mock  doctor,"  after  having  asserted  that  the 

heart  was  on  the  right  side,   was   told  that  its 

place  was  on  the  left,  he  replied,  "  it  used  to  be  ; 

but  we  have  changed  all  that."     Now  it  appears 

that  a  man  recently  died  in  a  Cincinnati  hospital 

whose  heart  had  been  forced  by  internal  disease 

from  its  natural  position  over  the  right  side  of 

his  body,  where  it  had  performed  its  functions 

for  several  years  ;    the  man  himself  having  been 

prevented  from  his  daily  labor  only  for  the  last 

few  months. 

*-~^»^^-* 

A  Hint  to  our  Lady  Friends. — The  most 
delicate  white  cambric  handkerchief,  or  fleecy 
gauze,  or  the  finest  lace,  may,  by  simple  soaking 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  be  so  pro- 
tected from  blaze  that  if  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  they  may  be  reduced  to  tinder  without 
blazing.  Dresses  so  prepared  might  be  burnt 
by  accident  without  the  other  garments  worn  by 
the  lady  being  injured. 


Indian  Mints. — In  British  India  there  are 
three  extensive  mints — those  of  Calcutta,  Mad- 
ras and  Bombay.  That  at  Bombay  is  identical 
in  size  with  the  royal  mint  of  England ;  that  of 
Madras  somewhat  smaller;  while  that  of  the 
giant  money  manufactory  of  Calcutta  already 
half  as  large  again,  is  about  to  be  made  three 
times  its  size. 


-<  »»»  »- 


Prosperity. — Somebody  says,  "there  is  an 
instinct  in  the  heart  of  man  which  makes  him  fear 
a  cloudless  prosperity."  Pshaw!  show  us  the 
man  who  is  not  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Bring  on 
your  prosperity!  who's  afraid'!"  Even  Lydia 
Languish  was  "  persuaded  to  endure  a  little 
comfort." 


Ridiculous  — The  postmaster-general  delib- 
erately proposes  to  return  to  high  letier-postage 
again.  This  is  advancing  backwards.  It  can't  be 
done.  Stop  all  franking  privileges,  if  you  will, 
but  let  the  people  have  cheap  postage. 

<  » » ^  I 

A  Hero's  Son. — Lieut.  Ilavelock,  second  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  was  married  at 
Stoke  Damerill,  Devon,  lately. 


New  Journal. — A  religious  monthly,  called 
the  "  National  Kecorder,"  has  been  started  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


By  a  Gardener. — The  white  thorn  is  called 
'  quick,"  because  the  black  thorn  is  sloe. 


aJElaysitic  Satljcriugjs, 

Baltimore,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
2.35,000,  contains  1.50  churches. 

(trace  Greenwood  lately  delivered  a  temper- 
ance lecture  at  Coldwatcr,  Mich. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  last  year  were  302,000. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in 
Philadelphia,  for  all  offences  in  1858,  was 
14,91.3. 

Green  turtle  soup  is  manufactured  at  Key 
West,  Fla.,  one  firm  last  year  making  200,000 
pound:-'. 

A  monument,  to  cost  $2000,  is  to  be  erected 
at  Hebron,  over  the  grave  of  John  S.  Peters,  for- 
merly a  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Serious  fears  of  a  forthcoming  famine  in  Mex- 
ico arc  entertained.  For  over  a  year  very  little 
corn  has  been  planted  or  gathered. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  prevent  boys  going  to  the  theatre 
without  their  guardians. 

When  railwajs  and  electric  telegraphs  shall 
have  abolished  time  and  si)ace,  what  will  become 
of  watches  and  aldermen  '! 

Prof.  Forrest  Shepherd,  of  New  Haven,  has 
lately  invented  and  patented  a  slate  globe,  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  academies. 

A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  Kansas  gold  diggings,  says 
they  equal  those  of  California. 

There  is  a  woman  in  Albany  who  claims  to  be 
the  spirit  of  the  murdered  Bill  Poole,  and  says 
she  haunts  the  earth  to  avenge  his  death. 

Since  1842,  fifteen  murderers  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prijon  for  life, 
of  whom  four  have  died,  while  not  one  has  been 
pardoned. 

An  operative  chemi.st  at  Caen  announces  that 
coffee-grounds  make  an  excellent  manure,  be- 
cause of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  which 
he  discovers  therein. 

The  police  of  New  Orleans  have  entered  into 
a  mutual  agreement  not  to  drink  in  a  coffee  house 
nor  in  a  public  bar  I'ooin  during  the  present  year. 
A  very  sensible  agreement. 

A  Grecian  draclim  of  silver,  of  the  value  of 
about  17  cents,  coined  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  .3.35  years  B.  C,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Tennessee  Historical  Society. 

There  is  much  excitement  in  the  towns  of  Eas- 
ton,  Bridgewater,  Halifax  and  Middleboro',  in 
regard  to  mad  dogs.  Several  persons  have  been 
bitten  by  dogs  supposed  to  be  rabid. 

There  are  722  convicts  in  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary— seventeen  more  than  there  arc  cells.  This 
extraordinary  large  number  the  warden  regards 
as  an  evidence  of  liis  popularity. 

The  net  earned  premiums  of  the  Great  Wes- 
tern Marine  Insurance  Company,  at  New  York, 
for  the  past  year,  was  $1,893,040;  losses  paid, 
$1,099,027  ;  reinsurance,  etc.,  $29.3,081. 

The  Bath  Tribune  is  informed  a  substantial 
propeller  of  about  100  tons,  now  in  Boston,  is 
nearly  ready  to  be  put  upon  the  route  between 
Bath  and  this  city. 

Joseph  Smith,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  of  Hills- 
boro',  N.  H.,  was  killed  on  the  Contoocook  Kail- 
road,  while  walking  on  the  track,  as  deaf  and 
dumb  men  always  will  do. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  to  learn  that  the  union  of  the 
two  grand  lodges  of  Canada  has  been  recognized 
by  the  grand  lodge  of  England. 

Dr.  Matthews,  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  at 
Chicago,  who  recently  absconded  with  S8000,  has 
returned  from  his  hiding  place  and  given  himself 
up  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  having  become  weary 
of  his  vagabond  life. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  northern  Ohio  and  on 
the  borders  of  Indiana  have  commenced  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  deer,  the  same  as  they 
do  sheep,  and  they  bring  them  to  market  in 
the  same  manner ; — hence,  the  abundance  of 
venison. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  speaking  of  the 
largely  expanded  loans  of  the  New  York  banks, 
says  the  majority  seeiuingly  go  on  in  disregard 
of  all  the  teachings  of  experience,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  future  mischief,  closing  their  eyes  to 
the  probable  harvest. 

Charles  Wood,  of  Milledgville,  III.,  has  invent- 
ed a  method  of  raising  water  at  railroad  stations 
by  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  acting  on  a  yield- 
ing portion  of  the  track,  a  deflection  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  rails  operating  mechanism,  which 
pumps  up  the  requisite  quantity. 

It  is  said  that  the  wild  ducks  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  Chesapeake  and  its 
tributaries,  except  a  few  kinds  tliatare  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  shooting.  It  is  expected  they  will 
return  early  in  the  Spring  in  their  migration  to 
the  northern  lakes. 

The  number  of  vessels  emjiloyed  in  the  Balti- 
more oyster  trade  is  250,  giving  employment  to 
750  persons,  exclusive  of  the  shuckers,  tin-men 
and  carpenters.  The  Northern  Central  Uailroad 
frequently  takes  away  25  tons  per  day,  which  are 
distributed  over  the  entire  West,  fiotn  Pittsburg 
to  Nebraska  Territory. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  have 
pa-^sed  a  resolution  forbidding  the  salting  of  the 
streets  after  a  snow  fall.  Alderman  Adams  re- 
ported the  case-of  a  butcher  whose  cart  was  up- 
set in  the  salted  snow,  and  who  found  his  meat 
completely  corned  before  he  could  place  it  again 
in  the  cart. 


^antrs  of  (CoIiJ. 


....  The  silliest  woman  who  is  not  in  love, 
has  more   sense   than  the  man  who  is. — P.  J. 

ShM. 

. .  He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the 
bridee  over  which  he  must  pass  himself. — Lord 
/I<rberl. 

....  The  intellect  of  women  is  like  the  garden 
of  Eden,  which  produced  delicions  fruit  without 
requiring  cultivation. — .S'.  Dubatj. 

....  Principles  we  apprehend  readily  enough, 
but  the  consequences  depending  upon  their  adop- 
tion or  rejection  not  so  easily. — liovre. 

....  Every  event  that  a  man  would  ma.5ter 
must  ba  mounted  on  the  ran,  and  no  man  ever 
caught  the  reins  of  a  thoujiht  except  as  it  gal- 
loped by  him. —  0.  U'.  J/oluitn. 

....  The  glory  of  the  conqueror  is  the  shamo 
of  humanity — the  tribute  of  Its  deepest  abase- 
ment to  the  realization  of  its  highest  form  of 
evil. — Bnrrr. 

....  Who  is  it  that  ever  was  a  scholar,  tha^ 
doth  not  carry  away  some  verses  which  in  his 
youth  he  learned,  and  even  to  old  age  serve  him 
lor  hourly  lessons  ? — Sir  I'liilip  Sidiii-y. 

They  that  deny  a  God,  destroy  man's 
nobility  ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts 
by  his  body;  and  if  he  is  not  kin  to  God  by  hi.-» 
spirit,  he  is  an  ignoble  creature. — Loid  Bition. 

....  What  a  power  there  is  in  innocence ! 
whose  very  helplessness  is  its  safeguard ;  in 
whose  orescnce  even  Passion  himself  stands 
abashetf,  and  stands  worshipper  at  the  very  altar 
he  came  to  despoil. — Moore. 

....  A  handsome  man  or  handsome  woman  is 
not  improved  by  a  shabby  or  slatternly  attire  ;  so 
the  best  abilities  are  shown  to  a  disadvantage 
through  a  style  marked  by  illiteracies. — Parry 
Girynnc. 

....  All  women  speak  well  without  teachers 
ofelocution  orcloquence.  Privileged  to  enchain 
attention,  or  command  silence,  a  glance  is  their 
exordium,  a  smile  their  peroration. — IsidoiP. 
Bourdon . 

....  The  power  of  love  consists  mainly  in  the 
privilege  that  potentate  possesses  of  coining,  cir- 
culating, and  making  cnrrent  those  falsehoods 
between  roan  and  woman,  that  would  not  pa.s3 
for  one  moment,  either  between  woman  and  wo- 
man, or  man  and  man. —  Co/ton. 

....  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  satis- 
fied of  two  things  :  first,  that  the  truest  lives  arc 
those  that  are  cut  rose  diamond-fashion,  with 
many  facets  answering  to  the  many-planed  as- 
pects of  the  world  about  them  ;  secondly,  that 
society  is  always  trying  in  some  way  or  other  to 
grind  ns  down  to  a  single  flat  surface. —  O.  I^. 
Holmes. 


Jofecr'g  HJutrget. 

If  a  man  marry  a  shrew,  are  we  to  suppose  he 
is  shrewd  ? 

Why  is  a  shcrifTs  officer  like  a  new  and  asefal 
invention  7     Because  he  is  a  siie-ing  machine. 

Why  is  a  handsome  girl  like  an  excellent  mir- 
ror'!    Because  she  is  a  good  lookinglass. 

When  is  a  tired  man  like  a  thief?  When  he 
needs  a  resting. 

Why  are  ladies'  eyes  like  friends  separated  by 
distant  climes?  Because  they  correspond  but 
never  meet. 

Metaphysics  arc  the  Godfrey's  Cordial  of  the 
mind,  with  which  old  women  talk  young  children 
to  sleep. — Punch. 

Why  would  a  sparrow  feel  offended  if  you 
called  him  a  pheasant  ?  Because,  he'd  think  ypu 
were  making  r/ame  of  him. 

"  Why  does  father  call  mother  honey  ?"  asked 
a  boy  ol  his  older  brother.  "  Can't  teli,  'cept  it's 
because  she  has  a  large  comb  in  her  head." 

A  sick  Laplander  in  a  foreign  land  once  said, 
"  Give  me  but  a  pillow  of  snow  to  lay  my  head 
on,  and  I  shall  die  happy." 

A  rustic  who  pronounces  French  words  as  they 
are  spelt,  says  that  the  Mortara  case  is  that  of  a 
Jeu  d'  esprit !  (Jew  Desperate  ! ) 

A  steamboat  fireman's  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  punctuation,  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
fact  of  his  putting  the  cocd-on  to  prevent  a/ull  stop. 

At  the  Worcestershire  session,  in  one  case  the 
jury  returned  the  following  verdict :  "  Guilty, 
with  some  little  doubt  as  to  ivhether  lie  is  the 
man." 

"  You  always  lose  your  temper  in  my  com- 
pany," said  an  indivi  lual  of  doubtful  reputation 
to  a  gentleman.  "  True,  sir,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  1  lost  everything  about  me." 

Grace  Greenwood,  in  a  lecture  on  children, 
says  :  "  We  know  by  babies  crying  for  the  moon, 
that  heaven  is  nearer  to  them  than  to  us."  Moth- 
ers should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not  spank  the 
little  dears  when  they  cry  with  such  angelic 
longings. 

An  Indiana  paper  says  that  during  a  trial  in 
Lawrence  court,  a  young  lad  who  was  called  as 
a  witness,  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  and  where  he  would  go  if  he  told  a  lie. 
Ho  said  he  supposed  he  should  go  where  all  the 
lawyers  went. 

A  Rochester  man  was  kicked  out  of  a  New 
York  hotel,  a  short  time  since,  because  he 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  pay  his  bill.  When  asked 
if  he  didn't  feel  bad  and  sore  over  it,  with  true 
Rochester  sang  froid,  he  replied :  "  O,  no,  I  only 
felt  a  little  put  out  about  it." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DHAWINGHOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ONE    YEAR    TO-NIGHT. 

BT  DOLT  B.   PAOI. 

Acrois  mj  heart  a  sunbeam  Ia7 
In  drifts  of  trembling  light, 

That  brightened  all  my  future  way- 
One  little  year  to-night. 

The  weary  darkness  that  had  shut 

The  sweet  heaven  from  my  sight, 
Was  lifted  by  a  wondrous  emile — 

One  Uttle  year  to-night. 

No  more  my  longing  spirit  plumed 

Its  restless  wings  for  flight, 
But  nestled  on  the  breaet  of  love, 

Content — one  year  to-night. 

One  little  year!  0  mock  me  not! 

Weird  memory,  with  the  blight 
That  since  has  fallen  on  the  hopes 

So  bright — one  year  to  night. 

Across  my  heart  a  shadow  lies 

That  darkens  down  and  down, 
To  where  the  fitful  dreams  of  life 

In  death's  oblirion  drown. 

And  hands  are  locked  with  tightening  clasp, 

Between  me  and  the  light, 
Of  that  sweet  smile  that  beamed  for  me, 

One  little  year  to-night.  % 

My  spirit  droops  its  weary  wings 

And  homeward  turns  its  flight, 
For  chill  the  resting-place  it  won 

One  little  year  to-night. 

All  dark  and  loveless  loolcs  the  way 
That  once  was  broad  and  bright — 

Ah !  what  will  be  the  path  I  tread 
Another  year  to-night  ? 

«  »»»   > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EXILE  OF  SARZANA. 

BT    LIBUTENANT   M0REAT. 

In  the  year  1300,  the  republic  of  Pistoia, 
which  lies  about  twenty  miles  northwest  from 
Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  hitherto  un- 
known, even  in  that  almost  savage  community. 
The  quarrel  originated  in  a  tavern.  The  actors 
were  both  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  family  of 
Cancellieri,  who  were  of  the  Gaelph  party, 
and  these  young  men  were  descended  from  one 
of  the  Cancellieri  who  had  been  married  twice. 
The  children  of  the  first  marriage  were  called, 
from  their  mother,  Bianci  (white)  Cancellieri, 
and  of  the  second,  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
from  the  others,  Neri  (black)  Cancellieri. 

On  the  evening  when  the  feud  commenced, 
Carlino  and  Dore  Cancellieri  were  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  the  company  having  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  social  festivity.  Among 
the  nobles  of  Pistoia,  the  vengeance  due  for  an 
insult  was  decreed  to  fall  upon  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  family,  whether  he  was  an  offend- 
er not,  and  even  if  he  were  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  quarrel.  In  that  case  Carlino  (the  white)  was 
considered  an  offender  against  Dore  (the  black), 
and  agreeably  to  Pistoian  principle,  the  latter 
took  no  notice  of  the  offender,  but  turned  away 
to  find  a  more  conspicuous  mark  for  his 
vengeance. 

On  the  same  evening  in  which  the  young  men 
met  at  the  tavern,  another  of  the  same  family, 
Cesario  Cancellieri,  one  of  the  white  branch,  was 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobles,  Gianettino  Durazzi.  He  had  been  invit- 
ed to  join  the  festive  party ;  but  his  attraction 
lay  in  another  direction. 

For  months  he  had  been  wooing  the  beautiful 
Ippolita  Durazzi,  and  within  a  week  had  been 
accepted  as  her  acknowledged  lover.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  he  refused  to  join  the  excitable  and 
wine-loving  revellers,  although  they  shared  the 
same  ancestry. 

The  father  of  Ippolita  Durazzi  had  indeed  but 
one  objection  to  her  declared  lover ;  and  that 
wag,  in  fact,  the  multitude  of  his  relatives.  It 
was  said  that  there  were  one  hundred  of  the 
Cancellieri  who  bore  arms ;  and  the  old  noble 
affirmed  that,  out  of  such  a  vast  number  of  the 
name,  some  of  them  must  be  undesirable  as 
connexions.  Ippolita  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  Like  all  romantic  girls,  she  believed 
Cesario  would  be  as  much  beloved  by  her  if  he 
was  poor  and  friendless  ;  and  the  thought  of  his 
relatives  never  troubled  her  at  all.  She  watched 
his  coming  with  a  beating  heart,  and  welcomed 
him  with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  affection. 
Yet,  even  as  the  sound  of  his  voice  fell  like  rich 
music  on  her  ear,  a  shadow  came  over  her.    She 


knew  not  whence  it  came,  but  it  fell  like  a  dark 
curtain  between  herself  and  her  lover,  and  its 
presence  dimmed  the  light  of  her  beautiful  eyes, 
and  closed  the  lips  which  had  spoken  only  the 
words  of  gladness  and  joy  since  their  betrothal. 
Cesario  strove  to  hush  the  fears  which  he  deem- 
ed so  groundless  ;  but  as  her  white  hand  lay 
passively  in  his  own,  her  face  grew  pale  with 
that  inexplicable  nervous  excitement  which 
sometimes  comes  upon  us  when  we  are  happiest, 
and  turns  our  joy  to  dread  and  anxiety. 

As  the  time  had  already  arrived  when  Cesario 
usually  made  his  adieus  for  the  night,  he  arose 
to  leave  her.  She  trembled  within  his  loving 
clasp,  and  seemed  loth  to  let  him  depart. 

"Love,  I  will  be  with  you  early,"  he  said, 
gaily,  "earlier  perhaps  than  you  wish  ;  but  you 
know  we  go  to  Florence  to-morrow  with  your 
father." 

To-morrow !  O  that  to-morrow  were  come 
and  past,  she  thought,  that  her  foolish  fears  might 
be  rebuked.  She  tried  to  answer  him  lightly ; 
but  the  shadow  did  not  pass  away. 

A  few  steps  from  the  Durazzi  palace  Cesario 
met  some  of  the  evening  revellers.  He  passed 
them  with  words  of  friendly  and  cheerful  greet- 
ing, until  he  met  Dore  Cancellieri.  The  latter 
rushed  upon  him,  severely  wounding  him  in  the 
hand  and  on  the  face.  Ignorant  of  the  quarrel 
which  had  occurred,  he  could  make  no  excuse 
for  the  conduct  of  the  young  man,  save  that  he 
had  imbibed  too  freely.  He  had  strength  enough 
to  put  aside  the  weapon  of  Dore,  and  to  stop  a 
passing  carriage,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to 
his  father's  house,  uncertain  what  might  be  the 
result  of  the  attack. 

Towards  midnight,  when  everything  had  been 
done  for  his  wounds,  and  he  was  trying  to  sleep, 
it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  selected  as 
the  object  of  vengeance  for  some  unknown  in- 
jury or  insult  to  his  relative.  Before  noon  the 
next  day  all  Pistoia  was  ringing  with  the  Can- 
cellieri quarrel,  to  which  a  thousand  different  and 
conflicting  explanations  were  given.  The  father 
of  Cesario  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement 
at  the  unprovoked  injuries  of  his  son,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  vainly  chafing  at  the 
thought  of  Ippolita's  anxiety. 

Before  noon  Guilio  Cancellieri  had  delivered 
his  offending  son  Dore  into  the  hands  of  Cesario's 
father,  hoping  that  the  surrender  of  his  liberty 
might  restore  peace.  The  vindictive  old  man, 
unable  to  control  his  revengeful  temper,  inflicted 
a  terrible  punishment  upon  him.  He  sent  him 
home  to  his  father  with  the  loss  of  his  right 
band,  and  the  message  that  such  wounds  might 
be  cured  with  iron,  but  not  with  words. 

War,  grim  and  bloody,  followed  these  dreadful 
acts.  The  undying  feud  of  Guelphs  and"Ghibe- 
lines  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  excitement, 
and  the  nobles  of  Pistoia  and  its  territories  were 
all  involved  in  the  general  warfare. 

Slowly  Cesario  recovered;  but  he  bore  the 
marks  of  that  evening  to  his  dying  hour.  When 
at  length  the  two  factions  were  forced  into  a 
peace  by  the  government,  and  the  chiefs  were 
exiled  to  Florence,  the  broken-hearted  man,  worn 
down  by  sorrow,  anxiety  and  sickness,  with  the 
splendor  of  his  beauty  defaced  and  darkened, 
came  once  more  to  the  Durazzi  palace,  to  dis- 
cover if  yet  the  young  heart  there  was  beating  at 
the  sound  of  his  name.  She — the  sovereign  of 
that  broken  heart — had  been  true  to  him.  She 
welcomed  him  with  all  the  warmth  of  the  times 
of  old ;  assured  him  that  the  scar  he  deplored 
only  made  him  dearer  to  her  heart.  In  vain  ; 
the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul,  and  he  would 
not  offer  her  a  hand  which  he  deemed  tarnished. 
With  a  few  words,  in  which  seemed  compressed 
the  agony  of  a  lifetime,  he  gave  her  his  farewell, 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  in  Florence. 

Subjected  for  three  years  to  that  city,  the 
white  Cancellieri  were  received  as  allies  and 
friends  by  the  Cherchi,  a  family  which  had  grown 
rich  by  commerce,  without  any  claim  to  nobility, 
while  the  "  black  "  portion  were  thrown  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  Donati. 

Again  the  imperishable  enmity  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines  appeared  to  spread  the  feud 
transferred  to  Florentine  ground,  and  the  chiefs 
were  again  exiled.  This  time  the  party  to  which 
Cesario  unwillingly  belonged,  was  destined  to 
Sarzana,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Genoese. 

There  came  a  day  before  the  departure  of  the 
exiles,  when  the  sky  of  Florence  was  dark  and 
tearful.  All  day  the  band  of  the  white  Cancel- 
lieri had  moaned  and  wearied  over  the  approach- 
ing banishment,  save  only  a  few  brave  hearts 
that  were  too  proud  to  spend  their  sorrow  in  un- 
availing words. 


Apart  from  all  others  Cesario  Cancellieri  was 
hiding  his  scarred  face  from  the  gaze  of  the  cu- 
rious eyes  that  came  to  peer  into  the  very  souls 
of  the  exiles.  Near  him,  reclining  against  a  pil- 
lar, with  folded  arms,  stood  the  slight  figure  of  a 
boy,  whose  attitude  expressed  the  full  abandon- 
ment of  grief.  Unwilling  to  call  attention  to 
his  situation,  Cesario,  though  deeply  moved  at 
his  mute  suffering,  forbore  to  speak  to  him,  but 
silently  motioned  the  boy  to  a  seat  beside  him, 
which  was  screened  from  observation  by  the 
shadow  of  the  pillar. 

The  boy  eagerly  came  forward,  and  then  Ce- 
sario noticed  his  extreme  youth,  almost  childish- 
ness of  face  and  figure,  and  the  half-feminine 
arrangements  of  his  dress.  He  wore  a  black 
velvet  tunic  and  a  cap  of  the  same,  with  a  long, 
drooping  feather  that  overshadowed  a  face  as 
fair  and  delicate  as  a  girl's.  The  tiny  feet  seem- 
ed scarce  large  enough  to  support  the  slight 
frame  ;  and  the  glove  which  he  had  unconscious- 
ly taken  off,  had  covered  a  hand  white  and 
beautiful,  and  sparkling  with  a  diamond. 

Cesario's  eye  became  rivetted  on  this  hand. 
He  recognized  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  dia- 
mond ring  to  one  which  he  had  himself  given 
to  Ippolita.  The  thought  electrified  him.  Ho 
leaned  nearer  to  the  boy,  until  he  felt  his  warm 
breath  upon  his  cheek.  Suddenly  a  tear  fell 
upon  the  little  hand,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the 
child  seemed  convulsed,  and  trembled  so  that 
Cesario  had  to  support  him  against  his  shoulder. 
He  laid  back  the  pure  and  innocent  face  where 
he  could  look  into  the  tearful  eyes,  and  his  heart 
told  him  that  under  this  disguise  was  the  being 
he  most  loved  on  earth. 

"  My  own  Ippolita !"  he  said,  mournfully, 
"  and  you  have  indeed  dared  all  this  for  me  !" 

Her  sobs  prevented  her  answer  ;  but  when  he 
had  soothed  her  into  comparative  calmness,  she 
related  the  persecutions  she  had  undergone  from 
father  and  brother  to  induce  her  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  one  whom  they  deemed  ruined  and 
disgraced.  Knowing  the  falseness  of  the  accusa- 
tion which  had  represented  him  as  a  leader  in 
the  midnight  brawl  of  Dore  and  Carlino  Cancel- 
lieri, and  the  author  of  the  troubles  that  followed, 
she  fled  from  them  to  find  Cesario  and  concert 
with  him  some  plan  to  put  down  the  base  false- 
hood. Still,  when  actually  in  his  presence,  she 
dared  not  discover  herself.  Maidenly  modesty 
whispered  that  she  might  suffer  in  his  estimation, 
and  she  began  to  think  of  retiring  without  a 
recognition. 

"  And  can  you — will  you  share  the  fate  of  the 
exile,  my  Ippolita  •?"  he  asked.  "  Can  you  look 
upon  my  scarred  and  disfigured  face,  and  own 
me  as  yours  V 

There  was  no  reply  save  a  closer  pressure 
from  the  little  hand  that  lay  trembling  in  his 
own. 

"  Once,  Ippolita,  you  told  me  that  should 
trouble  or  poverty,  or  suffering  of  any  nature 
come  upon  me,  you  would  leave  father  and  broth- 
ers, and  spend  your  live  by  my  side.  Do  you 
remember  this  ?" 

"  I  do  !"  she  answered,  her  voice  growing 
strong  and  clear  as  she  spoke.  "  I  remember  it 
well.  It  was  no  idle  profession  of  a  vain  tongue, 
but  the  sincere  expression  of  a  woman's  loving 
heart." 

"And  you  will  still  be  mine,  Ippolita?" 

"Forever!"  was  the  sweet,  low  response. 

Ere  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  Durazzi  castle 
shared  the  fate  of  so  many  of  the  Florentirit 
possessions.  Under  the  encroachments  of 
Charles  of  Valois  and  his  army  of  eight  hun- 
dred foreign  soldiers,  the  ravage  and  devastation 
were  frightful.  Durazzi,  with  other  nobles,  was 
routed  from  his  palace,  aud  became  poor  and 
despised  ;  while  the  Exile  of  Sarzana,  after  a 
few  years,  returned  to  Pistoia,  and  in  1309  re- 
covered his  former  wealth  and  independence. 


»  »»»  » 


THE   ANiESTHESIMETER. 

This  is  an  instrument  invented  by  M.  Duroy, 
of  France,  to  be  used  in  the  application  of  cholo- 
roform.  It  is  a  circular  stand  of  wood,  bearing 
a  close  cylindrical  vase,  into  which  descends  a 
tapering  stem  from  a  bottle-like  reservoir  fixed 
above  it.  This  reservoir  is  graduated  with  a 
scale,  each  division  corresponding  to  one  gramme 
of  chloroform,  so  that  the  quantity  of  choloro- 
form  poured  in  can  be  accurately  measured. 
Then,  by  turning  a  tap,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions of  another  scale,  the  chloroform  descends 
through  the  tapering  stem  at  the  rate  of  four, 
ten,  twenty-five,  or  more  drops  a  minute,  into 
the  vase  beneath,  from  whence  it  is  breathed, 
mingled  with  air,  by  a  flexible  tube  leading  to 
the  patient's  mouth.  Thus,  the  quantity  to  be  in- 
spired can  be  accurately  determined  beforehand. 
— Scientific  American. 


THE    VULTURE 

At  the  Heart  of  Harry  Earnwald. 

[Concluded  from  page  117.) 

Winton,  though  professing  to  be  absent,  was 
close  at  hand,  and  all  the  servants  were  in  his  pay. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  these  nefarious  plot- 
ters through  all  their  schemes.  The  reader  will 
readily  understand  how  the  deception  was  carried 
on.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  and  those 
hinted  at  by  Efiie,  there  were  several  other  tricks 
of  a  similar  character,  and  managed  in  the  same 
way,  played  off  upon  my  unsuspecting  friend, 
and  all  tending  to  the  same  abominable  end. 

I  believe  I  have  already  stated  that  Winton 
himself  was  the  first  person  to  suggest  to  Harry 
the  propriety  of  a  visit  to  Europe.  His  object 
was  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  his  friends  and 
associates,  and  also  to  separate  him  from  Effie. 
When  he  discovered  that  I  was  to  accompany 
him,  it  was  too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done, 
and  he  determined,  in  spite  of  my  presence,  to 
prosecute  his  design  with  increased  energy. 
What  followed,  the  reader  has  already  been  told, 
or  has  guessed  at  for  himself.  The  rooms  so 
officiously  secured  for  us,  had  been  prepared  to 
an  extent  of  which  we  had  little  idea.  In  this 
way  the  "double "had  access  to  his  victim's 
chamber  at  pleasure,  and  would  inevitably  have 
haunted  him  to  death,  if  he  had  not  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  mind  uninfluenced  by  the  arts 
which  had  inflamed  his  own  imagination  and  im- 
paired his  once  vigorous  judgment.  The  death 
of  a  cousin  in  France  had  very  unexpectedly 
brought  Effie's  father  and  Effie  herself  upon  the 
scene;  but  the  wily  conspirators  soon  found 
means  to  separate  them  effectually  from  Earn- 
wald, and  break  off  the  jjrojected  marriage  at  the 
same  time. 

We  have  little  more  to  add.  Smith  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life  at 
the  bagnes  of  Toulon.  Winton  fled  to  Russia, 
where  he  afterwards  received  the  punishment  of 
the  knout,  and  was  eventually  executed  for  mur- 
der, under  an  assumed  name,  in  California. 
Earnwald  soon  recovered  his  health  and  spirits, 
he  and  Etfie  were  married,  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, went  home,  and  like  a  hero  and  heroine  of 
fairy  literature,  "  lived  happy  ever  afterwards." 


<     mm^    t 


THE   RUSSIAN    POLICE. 

If  a  lodger  in  a  hotel  misses  anything,  and  in- 
forms the  police  of  his  loss,  they  will  make  him 
pay  for  laying  his  complaint  before  them  ;  they 
will  make  the  hotel  keeper  pay  for  suffering  it  to 
be  stolen  from  bis  hotel ;  and  if  they  know  the 
thief,  they  may  at  the  same  time  receive  money 
from  him  in  consideration  of  not  taking  him  into 
custody.  A  person  of  my  acquaintance  had  a 
book  stolen  from  him.  and  having  traced  it  to  a 
book-stall,  was  foolish  enough  to  give  the  sus- 
pected thief  into  custody.  Gladly  did  the  po- 
liceman take  the  thief,  gladly  did  the  thief  go 
with  the  policeman.  The  loser  of  the  book  in 
the  meanwhile  had  to  appear  time  after  time  at 
the  police,  and  give  money  on  each  occasion, 
until  at  last  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  the 
charge  on  payment  of  two  roubles.  A  French- 
man, who  lived  in  the  principal  commercial 
street  of  Moscow,  assured  me  that  if  ho  caught 
any  one  stealing  from  his  shop  (which  sometimes 
happened),  he  never  thought  of  handing  him 
over  to  the  police.  He  had  done  so,  he  said,  too 
often ;  for  once  mixed  up  with  the  police  there 
was  no  getting  rid  of  them,  and  to  obtain  jus- 
tice was  out  of  the  question  "  What  then  do 
you  do  with  a  detected  shoplifter  V  I  asked. 
"  We  take  him  into  the  room  at  the  back,  thrash 
him,  and  then  kick  him  out  into  the  street,"  was 
the  reply.  "  We  know,  at  all  events,  that  we 
shall  not  see  him  again.  He  is  glad  to  get  off  so 
easily — and  so  are  we."  This  horror  of  the  po- 
lice is  so  great,  that  a  Russian  will  avoid  the 
body  of  a  dead  or  dying  man,  lest  the  alguazils 
should  see  him  and  accuse  him  of  the  murder, 
with  a  view  to  extortion.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
in  the  Troitza  restaurant  at  Moscow  one  day, 
when  a  merchant  suddenly  fell  dead  from  apo- 
plexy. There  was  rio  one  to  untie  the  expiring 
man's  neckerchief.  The  first  thought  of  every 
one  near  him  was  how  to  escape  the  police,  who 
would  have  required  the  daily  attendance  of  all 
present  for  an  indefinite  period,  even  if  they  had 
not  imprisoned  them,  and  affected  to  regard 
them  as  the  apoplectic  genileman's  assassins. 
— London  A^ttional  Magazine. 


<  »»»  I 


ROBKERS   AT   LIMA. 

An  old  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Phiefer,  one  of  the 
oldest  foreign  residents  in  Lima,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  : — "  He  was  riding  along  the  road 
one  night,  and  suddenly,  when  least  expect- 
ed, was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  robbers, 
some  of  whom,  seizing  his  horse  by  the  head, 
forced  him  to  dismount,  and  finding  he  had 
no  money  on  his  person,  were  about  proceeding 
to  extremities,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Gentlemen, 
I  am  Don  Frederico  Phiefer ;  you  doubtless  all 
know  me ;  now  I  promise,  if  you  will  unhand 
me  and  set  me  on  my  horse,  that  I  will  lead  you 
to  my  house,  where,  after  giving  you  a  good 
supper,  I  will  dismiss  you  with  a  golden  ounce 
apiece,  and  say  nothing  of  the  affair.'  The  rob- 
bers knew  their  man,  and  setting  him  on  his 
horse,  accompanied  him  home.  Arriving  at  his 
house,  he  invited  the  gentlemen  to  dismount, 
and  entering  the  house,  begged  them  to  be  seat- 
ed, telling  Ills  wife  to  order  supper  immediately ; 
without  at  all  understanding  what  it  meant, 
madam  presided  with  good  grace,  and  this  repast 
being  concluded,  each  guest  receiving  his  ounce, 
took  his  departure  ;  of  course  Don  Frederico 
never  divulged  the  names  of  these  scamps,  oth- 
erwise his  life  would  have  paid  the  forfeit." 
— Adventures  in  the  Pacific. 
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A   BORNESE   BELLE. 

BORNEO  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

The  native  name  of  Borneo  is  Pulo-Kalamantin.  The  area  of 
the  island  is  estimated  at  300,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  divided 
by  the  equator  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  outline  of  the 
coast  is  not  very  irregular.  It  is  not  very  thickly  populated  in 
proportion  to  its  vast  size.  The  shores  are  generally  low  and 
marshy.  Two  nearly  parallel  chains  of  mountains  in- 
tersect the  island,  running  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
and  inclosing  extensive  and  well-watered  plains.  The 
westerly  of  these  chains  rises  in  the  territory  of  Sarawak, 
so  much  talked  of  from  the  exploits  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  an  Englishman,  who  figured  for  years  as  its 
rajah,  and  who  has  recently  been  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  British  government  to  annex  this  portion  of  Borneo 
to  the  British  crown.  Mount  Kini  Balu,  the  highest  of 
the  westerly  chain,  attains  an  elevation  of  13,698  feet. 
The  chief  rivers  are,  on  the  north  and  west  coast,  the 
-Borneo  or  Brunai,  on  which  is  situated  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  which  opens  into  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  in  latitude  5°  north.  The  Seriboe  falls  into  the 
China  Sea  in  latitude  2°  10'  north.  The  Batang-Copar 
is  a  magnificent  river  with  a  mouth  four  miles  in  width. 
Thirty-five  miles  from  its  mouth  stands  the  town  of 
Patusen,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and  held  by  a 
band  of  pirates,  but  was  destroyed  by  Sir  James  Brooke 
in  his  famous  expedition  of  1846.  Other  important  riv- 
ers are  the  Morotaba  or  Sarawak,  the  Pontianak,  the 
Majak,  the  Kootai,  Great  and  Little  Dyaks,  etc.  The 
climate  is  tropical  in  the  interior,  but  temperate  on  the 
northern  coast.  The  mineral  riches  comprise  gold, 
silver,  diamonds,  antimony,  tin,  iron  and  coal.  The 
chief  diamond  mines  are  those  of  Landak,  in  the  Chi- 
nese territory,  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Pontianak,  on  a 
river  of  that  name,  where,  three  centuries  ago,  one  of 
the  largest  diamonds,  weighing  367  carats,  was  found. 
The  gold  of  Sambas  yields  two  and  a  half  millions  a 
year.  Excellent  coal  is  worked  in  several  places,  par- 
ticularly in  Borneo  proper  and  Banjermassin,  and  rich 
iron  mines  were  discovered  in  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
island  ten  years  since.  The  soil  is  the  most  fertile  in 
the  world.  The  forests  furnish  valuable  timber,  and,  in 
common  with  many  other  islands  in  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago, the  gutta  percha  tree,  the  concrete  juice  of  which 
IS  now  80  extensively  used  in  manufactures.  Among 
the  vegetable  productions  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  yams, 
bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
pepper,  and  other  spices  and  tropical  fruits.  The  ani- 
mals comprise  the  elephant,  rhinoceros  and  leopard,  the 
ox,  wild  hog,  deer  and  horses.  Numerous  specimens  of 
monkeys  inhabit  every  part  of  the  island,  among  which 
the  ourang  outang  is  conspicuous.  The  Dyaks  are  the 
aborigines  of  Borneo,  and  are  divided  into  numerous 
distinct  tribes,  the  chief  being  those  of  the  interior,  or 
hill  Dyaks,  and  the  Dyaks  of  the  coast,  many  of  whom 
are  daring  pirates,  and  cannibalism  exists  among  many 
of  the  tribes.  The  Dyaks  of  the  north  coast  have  been 
conquered   by    the  Malays,  and-  are  treated  by    them 


with  great  cruelty.  Those  of  the  interior  of  the  province  of 
Banjermassin  are  an  independent  race  who  maintain  them- 
selves by  the  cultivation  of  rice,  by  ,the  collection  of  gold 
dust,  and  by  traffic.  They  have  no  towns,  but  dwell  in 
small  hampotifjs  of  from  four  to  ten  huts.  They  have  no  writ- 
ten language  nor  religious  ceremonies,  but  are  extremely  su- 
perstitious and  offer  human  sacrifices  at  their  festivals.  The 
Malay  inhabitants  have  adopted  some  European  customs, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  are  capable  of  a 
greater  degree  of  civilization.  The  Chinese  on  the  west  and 
south  coasts,  are  industrious  and  active,  and  the  Dutch,  who 
claim  a  large  interest  in  the  soil  of  Borneo,  carry  on  an  active 
trade  with  China  and  Singapore.  Borneo  is  divided  into 
many  separate  States.  Sarawak,  on  the  north  coast,  was  a 
flourishing  district  under  the  management  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  who  established  an  English  church  and  schools. 
The  authority  of  the  Dutch  extends  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  island,  which  they  divide  politically  into  the  residency  of 
the  west  coast,  (capital,  Pontianak)  and  the  residency  of  the 
south  and  west  coasts  (capital,  Banjermassin).  By  a  decree 
of  the  govenior-general  of  the  Netherlands,  East  Indies,  dated 
February  28,  1 846,  these  possessions  are  thenceforth  to  form 
a  special  government,  styled  Banjermassin-Pontianak.  Bor- 
neo was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1521.  TheEnglish 
and  Portuguese  several  times  attempted  to  form  establish- 
ments on  its  coasts  without  success.  The  Dutch  had  exten- 
sive commercial  relations  with  the  west  coast,  where  they  had 
factories  at  Sockadana  and  Pontianak,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  1 7th  century.  Part  of  the  west  coast  was  ceded  to 
them  by  the  king  of  Bantam  in  1780,  and  they  formed  the 
establishment  of  Pontianak  in  1823.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
south  coast  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  sultan  of  Banjer- 
massin in  1787.  But  the  most  important  event  in  the  recent 
history  of  Borneo,  was  the  enterprise  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
who  first  visited  the  island  in  1839,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
was  engaged  in  suppressing  the  pirates  and  introducing  relig- 
ion,  civilization,   agriculture  and  manufactures.     It  seems. 


^^^^=5 


NATIVE   OF   E:EN0WIT,  IN  KAYAN  WAR-DRESS. 


Wagner,  who  was  permitted  to  travel  in  the  Russian 
Caucasus  about  ten  years  ago,  and  who  then  published 
a  work  on  the  country,  in  German,  describes  the  town 
in  the  following  manner:  "Stavropol  is  a  cleanly, 
pleasant,  and  rather  lively  town,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  uncommonly  large  streets,  which  are,  indeed,  of  such 
a  width  that  races  might  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
them,  without  in  the  least  inconveniencing  the  ordinary 
traffic  of  the  inhabitants.  This  superfluity  of  space,  it 
is  true,  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  newly  founded 
towns  of  southern  Russia,  but  seldom  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  Stavropol.  There  is  something  cheering  in  those 
large  thoroughfares,  straight  as  an  arrow  ;  but  yet  they 
remind  the  traveller  too  much  of  the  military  govern- 
ment, of  barrack  organization,  and  of  the  stick  of  the  cor- 
poral. And  this  is  much  more  the  case  in  this  town 
than  in  any  other,  as  it  is  the  seat  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Caucasus,  and,  as  such, 
ever  swarming  with  men  in  uniform."  The  cathedral 
of  Stavropol,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  engraving,  is  a 
half  oriental  structure,  being  built  by  the  Armenian 
Christians,  before  the  town  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Russian  government.  These  Armenians,  togetlier  with 
Tartars,  Persians,  and  sundry  Asiatic  tribes,  still  consti- 
tute the  chief  civic  population  of  the  place,  and  are 
among  the  most  active  of  its  inhabitants.  Many  of 
them  are  merchants,  and  a  few  have  established  soap 
manufactories  and  tanneries ;  and,  owing  to  their  indus- 
try, the  exports  of  leather  and  soap  to  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  hi\ve  lately  become  rather  important.  The 
commerce  with  the  warlike  mountaineers  of  the  neigh; 
borhood,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  czar,  is  mainly 
carried  on  by  means  of  two  annual  fairs,  to  which  ped- 
lers  of  the  whole  of  Circassia  resort,  and  which  arc  even 
frequented  by  dealers  from  Novo-Tcherkask,  Mozdok, 
and  other  distant  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia. 


A   BORNESE   NATIVE   SOLDIER. 


A    TATTOOED    DYAK    OP    KENOWIT. 

however,  that  he  has  despaired  of  success,  standing  alone 
and  unsupported,  and  also  that  he  has  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  induce  the  English  government  to  take  his  colony  into 
its  hands.  This  rapid  sketch  of  Borneo  will  serve  to  add 
an  interest  to  the  illustrative  engravings  published  on  this 
page.  The  first  of  them  represents  a  Borneo  belle,  whose 
appearance  would  be  quite  prepossessing,  but  for  the  enor- 
mous ear-rings  she  wears,  the  weight  of  which  has  stretched 
the  lobes  of  her  ears  to  a  foot  in  length,  a  deformity  of 
which  the  dusky  beauties  of  the  island  are  as  proud  as 
Washington  Street  belles  of  the  diameter  of  their  hoopp. 
The  native  of  Kenowit  in  his  Kayan  war-dress,  docs  not 
differ  materially,  either  in  feature  or  costume,  from  some  of 
our  western  Indians — the  plumes  in  the  head  gear  indicat- 
ing a  "brave."  A  full  length  sketch  of  a  Dyak  conveys  a 
yet  better  idea  of  these  fierce  warriors.  This  belligerent 
gentleman  is  liberally  illustrated  with  tattoed  designs,  and 
moreover,  rejoices  in  a  pair  of  prodigious  pendulous  ear- 
lobes.  A  "native  soldier  of  Borneo  "  is  a  good  speeimpn 
of  his  class — his  tHi!/bn«  being  certainly  economical.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  grouped  together  a  collection  of  Borneso 
arms — swords  with  ornamented  scabbards  and  plumed 
hilts,  formidable  daggers,  a  very  uncomfortable  war-club, 
and  a  slender  spear.  The  warrior  tribes  of  the  wilder  parts 
of  Borneo  are  exceedingly  fierce  and  brave. 

CATHEDRAL  OF   STAVROPOL,  RUSSIAN  CAUCASUS. 

On  page  117  we  have  placed  an  excellent  engraving  of  a 
very  peculiar  building — the  cathedral  of  Stavropol.  The 
town  of  Stavropol,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  Caucasus 
which  belongs  to  Russia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Tashla,  a  branch  of  the  Kalaus,  in  a  very  fertile  coun- 
try, north  of  the  mountain.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
7000  inhabitants,  of  whom,  however,  nearly  one  third  are 
troops.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  manners  and  customs  generally,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  for  this  far  off  country  is  seldom  visited — or,  we 
might  say,  more  accurately,  seldom  allowed  to  be  visited — 
by  carious  travellers.     One  of  the  last  of  these,  Herr  Bioritz" 


THE   HAYTIEN   BASTILK. 

The  revolutionary  committee  of  Hayti  have  issued  or- 
ders for  the  destruction  of  the  terrible  dungeons  effort 
Labouc.  The  fort  is  situated  upon  an  island,  and  its 
dungeons,  which  are  mostly  used  for  the  incarceration  of 
political  prisoners,  are  below  the  level  of  the  tide  at  high 
water.  They  were  closed  up  a  number  of  years  ago, 
but  have  within  a  year  or  two  been  re-opened  by  the  em- 
peror. When  prisoners  were  received  at  this  fort  they 
were  conducted  to  the  dungeons,  and  were  there  chained 
by  the  head  to  the  floor,  with  their  feet  at  an  angle  of 
forty  degrees,  and  in  this  situation,  exposed  to  visits  of 
legions  of  ferocious  rats,  scorpions,  etc.,  they  were  left, 
to  death  from  the  approaching  waves.  Of  late,  it  is  said 
that  the  guards  at  the  fort,  with  a  glimmering  of  human- 
ity, finished  their  prisoners  with  a  blow  from  the  butt 
end  of  a  musket  before  placing  them  in  the  dungeon. 


WAR   WEAPONS   OF   THE   BORNESE. 
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Intt's  €axntx. 


WISTER. 


BT  JAMKS    SMITH. 


The  mill-wheel's  frosen  in  tlie  stream, 

The  church  U  decked  with  holly  ; 
Mistletoe  hangs  from  the  kitchen  beam, 

To  fright  away  melancholy; 
Icicles  clink  in  the  milkmaid's  pail, 

Yonkcrs  skate  on  the  pool  below; 
Blackbirds  perch  on  the  garden  rail, 

And  hark,  how  the  cold  winds  blow. 

There  goes  the  squire  to  shoot  at  snipe, 

Here  runs  Dick  to  fetch  a  log ; 
You'd  swear  his  breath  was  the  smoke  of  a  pipe. 

In  the  frosty  morning  fog. 
Uodge  is  breaking  the  ice  for  the  kino, 

Old  and  young  cough  as  they  go; 
The  round  red  sun  forgets  to  shine, 

And  hark,  how  the  cold  winds  blow! 


NOT  ALONE. 
No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate. 
No  one  so  wholly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Kespouds  unto  his  own. 

Kesponflj,  as  if  with  unseen  wings 
An  angel  swept  its  quivering  striijgs, 

And  whispers  in  its  song, 
'•  Where  ha=t  thou  stayed  so  long?  ' 

I>ON0  FELLOW. 


THE  GOOD  MAN'S  DKPAKTUUE. 
Why  weep  jc  then  for  him  who.  having  won 

The  bound  of  man's  appointed  year..^,  at  last, 
Lite's  bie.stfings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 

Serenely  to  his  final  re.'-t  h:t«  pa.-sed ; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  is  set. 

BavAM. 


TALKNT. 
Hast  thou  a  talent?  hide  it  not, 

Nor  let  it  idle  be ; 
But  let  occasion  e'er  be  sought 

To  use  it  worthily.— A^o^. 


009SIP  ^viTii  Tn£  re:ai>e:r. 

—  The  Washington  Street  **  Hanour ''  never  ueglects 
droppiug  into  William  Everett's,  where  he  always  finds 
sonic  attractive  novelty  in  the  line  of  Fine  Art*— fome 
landscape  gem,  some  interesting  portrait,  or  some  strik- 
ing ideal  painting.  The  other  day  we  were  gratified  to 
fiod  the  latest  and  best  picture  from  the  eatel  of  T.  Bu- 
chanan Kead,  our  youug  American  paiutei-poet.  It  rep- 
resents a  iihe<^t  of  water  j)ouring  over  a  ludge  of  massive 
bronzed  rockj^,  and,  descending  with  the  stream^  the  fig- 
ure of  a  water  nymph,  clad  only  in  the  raiment  of  her 
oirn  beauty,  and  a  filmy  veil  woven  from  the  spray.  Two 
other  sportive  nymphs  are  floating  down  the  cataract  in 
graceful  attitudes.  The  design  exhibits  the  delicate  fancy 
of  the  poet  and  the  skill  of  the  practised  artist.  The 
drawing  is  admirable,  and  the  coloring  of  rare  excellence. 

We  envy  the  posse8«;r  of  this  gem In  speaking  of 

European  afrj,irs,  the  London  Telegraph,  a  radical  paper, 
remarks:  ''Italy  ia  in  the  condition  of  an  untamed 
borse,  ready  to  bear  away  its  rider  in  whatever  direction 
caprice  or  desperation  may  indicate.  Of  this  disposition 
Louis  Napoleou  is  the  man  to  take  advantage,  should  his 
calculations  induce  in  his  mind  a  preference  of  the  war 
alternative  to  that  of  peace.  We  have  here  one  main 
element  of  danger,  but  the  worst  peril  lies  in  the  fact  we 
have  already  indicated— the  personal  chai-acter  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  French  emperor.  From  all  tha.t  he  has 
been  during  the  successive  epochs  of  his  life,  would  any 
rational  man  conclude  hira  incapable  of  convulsing  Eu- 
rope by  a  war,  did  his  interest  appear  to  be  identified 

with  such  a  policy  ? The  French  medical  faculty  has 

always  been  renowned  for  it^  manliness  and  indepen- 
dence, disregarding  rank  and  fortune  and  treating  all 
Buffcrers  alike  When  Marie  Antoinette  charged  Dr.  An- 
thony Petit  with  neglecting  the  dauphin,  he  replied : 
*'  Madame,  if  1  came  iiot  yesterday  to  Versailles,  it  was 
because  1  was  attending  a  peasant  woman  who  was  iu  the 
greatest  danger.  Your  majesty,  however,  errs  in  sup- 
posing that  1  neglect  the  dauphin  for  the  poor;  I  have 
hitherto  treated  the  young  child  with  as  much  attention 
and  care  as  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  one  of  your 
groomM."'  And  the  illustrious  Larrey  said  to  his  friend 
Tanchon,  when  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Montmirail : 
•Your  wound  is  slight,  .sir;  we  have  only  room  and 
fitraw  in  this  ambulance  for  serious  wounds.     They  will 

take  jou    into  a    stable.'" Mr,   Spurgeon   recently 

preached  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
discourse  alluded  to  crinoline,  saying  that  he  did  not 
go  in  for  the  ''broadbrim,'  but  he  would  rather  dress 
him.^elf  that  way  than  wear  the  things  some  men  did: 
and  he  would  rather  see  his  listers  in  Obri.st  habited  as 
the  Quakers,  than  they  should  magnify,  enlarge  and  in- 
crease as   they  now  did Mrs.  Prewett,  the  editor  of 

the  Yaxoo  Banner,  is  said  to  be  descended  in  the  seventh 
generation  from  the  first  white  child  boru  in  New  Eng- 
land—the daughter  of  Peregrine  White,  one  of  the  May- 
flower Pilgrims A  pretended  letter  of  Mohammed 

Pacha  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  thus 
speaks  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  Gothic  churches  of 
(iotham:  ''My  attention  was  first  attracted  by  the 
unique  decorations  of  the  walls  and  ceiling.*^.  The  prin- 
cipal colors  used  in  the  work  of  adornment  were  light 
blue,  bright  yellov/,  and  deep  red,  each  endeavoring  to 
display  Itfelf  to  the  best  advantage.  Tht-jr  elTect,  when 
combined  with  all  the  other  tints  of  the  rainbow  shed 
thnmgh  the  staJt.ed  glas<(  windows,  was  somewhat  re- 
markable; and  I  obferved  that  a  portly  lady  just  lebind 
me  hud,  as  a  r»5sult  of  the  phty  of  light,  a  Krccu  fon-hend, 
blue  i-OK',  yellow  lips,  purple  c[iiu,oiarge  hair,  and  a 


patch  of  deep  violet  over  the  left  eye.  Indeed,  I  had  ob- 
served no  such  startling  style  of  ornamentation  any- 
where else,  except  in  the  biiliiant  restaurant  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, in  Broadway.  Wonderful,  0  my  Lj  bian  lion!  is  the 
power  of  association— for  such  was  the  influence  of  this 
paint  upon  my  imagination  that  I  came  near  asking  the 
usher,  who  was  promenading  the  aisle,  to  bring  me  a 
lamb  stuffed  with  pistachio  nuts,  and  a  vase  of  iced 
sherbet."' It  would  seem  that  abuse  of  our  govern- 
ment and  people  is  as  popular  in  France  as  it  once  was  in 
England.  The  pamphlet  attributed  to  Mr.  Felix  Belly, 
iu  which  be  calls  us  a  nation  of  pirates,  swindlers  and 
cutthroats,  and  urges  the  emperor  to  blockade  us  and  cut 
us  olT  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  attracted  much 
attention,  and  met  with  a  large  sale.  The  vindictivecess 
and  arrogance  of  Mr.  Belly  are  equalled  only  by  bis  pro- 
found ignorance  of  what  he  is  talking  of.  It  is  a  luxury 
to  see  a  man  who  abuses  you  write  himself  down  such  a 

complete  ass The  Quebec  Mercury  says:     "White 

partridges  of  a  dilferent  species  from  those  belonging  to 
this  region,  have  become  plentiful  since  the  extremely 
cold  weather.  Many  years  ago  the  first  one  then  known 
was  presented  to  Lord  Aylmer.  In  1>;44  also  they  made 
their  appearance,  and  now  again  we  meyt  with  them  on 
all  sides.  They  were  seen,  and  one  or  two  baggtd,  on 
the  Uichmond  Uailroad  yesterday,  and  one  brought  to 
market  this  morning,  and  was  purchased  for  presentation 
to  the  museum  of  the  Historical  Society.  Their  bill  dif- 
fers iu  shape  ftom  that  of  the  brown  partridge,  and  tUey 
are  also  very  thickly  feathered  down  the  talons  like 
■'  bantams."  The  Indians  say  they  are  plentiful  at  the 
S.igueuav  tliis  winter,  but  never  before."' A  para- 
graph from  the  Montreal  Pilot  has  been  going  tliv  rounds 
stating  that  the  tubes  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  were  bent 
or  had  settled.  A  gentleman  of  mechanical  experience 
spent  several  hours  on  the  bridge  recently,  and  examined 
the  entire  structure,  making  many  inquiries  relating  to 
it,  and  he  sa^s  there  is  not  the  slightest  fuundatiou  for 

the  report The  Boston  Transcript  says  that  '•  Still 

Waters  Run  Deep,"  which  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  an  original  English  play,  is  taken,  almost  vtrOaton 
et  liUratn?t,  from  Charles  De  Bernards  story  of  ''Le 
Gcndre,'"  {the  son-in-law).  The  French  story  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  play,  and  every  clever  point  iu  the  latter  is 
taken  from  tne  former.  De  Bernard,  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  of  modern  French  novelists,  died  a  few  years 

since  in  Paris.     lie  was  an  editor  and  a  literateur A 

man  who  was  asked  if  he  liked  saussiges,  replied  that  he 
had  never  eaten  any;  they  were  to  him  a  territr  incog- 
nita  The  llev.  Joseph  W.  Blakesley,  in  his  recently 

published  account  of  a  visit  to  Algeria,  states  that  al- 
most every  where  in  North  Africa  there  is  fair  shooting. 
He  says:  '•  A  man  told  me  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Aloula,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Christian  Queen,  he  had 
killed  1700  woodcocks  in  three  weeks.  AtGuelma,  my 
landlord  came  in  one  day,  after  about  three  hours'  walk 
iu  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  his  bag  consisted  of 
a  woodcock,  two  poules  de  Carthage,  a  bird  about  a^  big 

as  a  pheasant,  and  nine  quails."" The  hod-carrier 

who  supports  a  family  of  eight  children  aud  two  dogs  on 
a  dollar  a  day  displays  more  true  heroism  than  is  required 

to  ellect  a  conquest  on  a  batttc-field The   Central 

Park  skating  pond,  New  York,  is  still  the  centre  of  at- 
traction for  ambitious  skaters  of  all  classes.  The  Tri- 
bune says  that  the  other  day  a  Boston  lady  won  well 
deserved  admiration  by  her  artistic  manoeuvres.   She  was 

decidedly  the  best  skater  on  the  ice Mr.  Bentley, 

the  noted  London  publi!*her,  proposes  to  commence  in 
March  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly  Keview,  which  he 
promises  shall  not  be  a  mere  vehicle  for  displa}ing  the 
literary  acqui^tiona  of  individual  writers,  but  which 
shall  represent  some  definite  policy  and  be  a  channel  for 
serious  and  responsible  counsel  with  the   thoughtful  and 

intelligent  portion  of  the  community A  woman  in 

Philadelphiti,  on  being  struck  by  her  husband,  stabbed 
him  iu  the  neck  with  a  knife  she  happened  to  have  in  her 
hand,  inflicting  a  fatal  wound.     We   hope  this  will  .serve 

as  a  caution   to   wife-beaters An   Englishman  was 

recently  detected  in  the  act  of  smuggling  by  the 
New   York   Custom   House   officers ;    his   boot-legs   were 

stuffed   with    watches Some   names  are   prolific   of 

authors.  Mr.  Alliboue  enumerates  twenty -one  family 
names  that  have  an  aggregate  of  1G86  authors.  The 
Joneses  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  list,  numbering 
189  authors;  next  come  the  Browns  aud  Brownes,  with 
175  writers;  the  Clarks  and  Clarkes  come  next,  number- 
ing 153;  others  succeed  a^  follows:  Davies  and  Davis, 
IIG;  Johnsons,  110;  Hall,  92;  Hamilton,  80;  Green  aud 
Greene,  83;  Jackson,  81;  Hill.  07;  Howard,  £3;  John- 
ston and  Johnstone,  52,  Harris.  52;  Harrison,  52;  James, 
48;  Ellis,  47;  Grant,  47;  Gibson,  42;  Holmes,  24;  Irv- 
ing, 17 A  }0ung  man  died  iu  Washington  lately  by 

a  i)aiuful  accident.  Ueturniug  home  at  a  late  hour,  he 
attempted  to  climb  over  the  palings  of  a  ^ard,  but 
slipped  and  was  caught  by  the  neck  in  suchamanuer 
that  he  was  strangled  to  death.  His  dog,  in  the  endeavor 
to  pull  !iis  unister  from  his  dangerous  position,  tore  the 

clothes  entirely  from  his  body The   train  of  cars 

from  Waterville  for  Bangor  the  other  evening,  started  a 
fine  deer  near  Pittsfield,  which  took  the  track  and  ran 
ahead  of  the  locomotive  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  sped 

away  iu  another  direction We  find  from  Sir  William 

Napier's  life  of  hi."  brother  that  Sir  Charles  had  very  sen- 
^ible  ideas  with  regard  to  the  education  of  girls.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  removed  to  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
and  did  his  best  to  perform  the  part  of  a  mother  to  his 
girls.  His  aim  was  to  make  them  religious,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  nil  excellence;  to  tcacl^  them  accounts,  that 
they  might  learn  the  value  of  money;  work,  that  they 
mi.'ht  not  waste  their  time  if  they  were  rich,  nor  he  help- 
less if  they  were  poor;  cooking,  that  they  might  guard 
against  the  wasd-  of  servant.^,  and  be  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  a  revolution The  New  Orleans 

Picayune  expresses  its  satisfaction  that  a  recent  attempt 
to  get  up  a  prize  ring  exhibition  in  that  city  quite  failed 
of  success.  The  principal  parties  interested  were  Aaron 
Jones  and  the  "  Beneria  Hoy."'  In  a  short  homily  upon 
the  demoraU/ingefTrcts  of  the  prizi;  ring,  the  Picayune 
utters  the  truism   that  '■  the  popularity  of  'muscle*  is 

only  acquired  by  the  di'grad.iiioti  of  niiud  " School 

I    Comml.^  i  »utr   LVttihglll.  of  Steuben  county,  Ohio,  re- 


cently refused  to  license  a  young  lady  as  teacher  becausa 
^he  wouldn't  promise  not  to  dance  during  the  term  of 
her  school.  Whereupon  she  publishes  a  caustic  letter, 
insisting  upon  dancing  as  one  of  her  ''  reserved  rights," 
and  saucily  intimates  that  the  commLssiouer  is  an  old 

fogy,  and  does  not  understand  his  business One  of 

the  best  toasts  elicited  by  the  Burns  celebration,  was  the 
following  from  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table;" 
"  The  Memory  of  the  Monarch  Minstrel — Who  made  the 
dialect  of  a  province  the  language  of  the  universal  heart 
throughout  a  mighty  empire  and  the  realms  which  its 
arms  and  arts  have  won  ;  his  melodies  are  the  life  winged 
thistle-down  that  sows  the  emblem  of  Scottish  truth,  and 
manhood,  and  sentiment,  as  far  as  it  can  fly  upon  the 
winds  of  heaven." A  sharp  piece  of  swindlii-g  spec- 
ulation in  New  Jersey  waste  laud  was  developed  in  a  Nesv 
York  court  recently.  Two  men  had  an  elegant  map  pre- 
pared, showing  a  populous  country  village  called  Cedar- 
ville,  in  the  centre  of  their  property,  where  unsold  lots 
and  farms  waited  disposal,  and  by  its  means  induced  a 
New  York  merchant  to  part  with  #2600  worth  of  goods  in 

a  bogus  sale.     They  were  properly  looked  after The 

Swedish  authors,  Mrs.  Emile  Carlen  and  Miss  Frederika 
Bremer,  after  a  long  intermission,  have  each  finished  a  new 
work.  Miss  Bremer's  is  entitled  ■•  Father  and  Daughter." 


Matters  in  General. 

AVar  talk  js  still  the  talk  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  the 
hopes  of  the  conservatives.  Austria  is  pouring  rein- 
forcements of  troops  into  that  portion  of  Italy  which 
groans  and  heaves  under  her  sway.  Every  morning  the 
police  have  to  efface  from  the  walls  of  the  houses  of 
Milan  such  inscriptions  as  "  Death  to  the  Germans.  ' — The 
news  of  the  alliance  of  Prince  Napoleou  with  the  Sar- 
dinian princess  has  produced  great  excitement  among 
the  Italians,  who  regard  it  as  a  pledge  of  the  united  ac- 
tion of  France  and  Sardinia  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. — The 
Paris  Presse,  the  organ  of  Prince  Napoleon,  continues  to 
indulge  in  warlike  articles. — The  sentence  of  trans- 
portation on  the  ex-king  of  Delhi  has  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  he  is  now  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  which  is 
to  be  his  destination. — The  Porte  having  acknowledged 
the  new  state  of  things  in  Servia,  there  is  no  question 
now  of  Austrian  occupation  in  that  quarter,  and  the 
treaty  of  Paris  is  not  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  interven- 
tion of  that  power.— Madrid  journals  are  Hgaia  agitating 
the  question  of  immigration  of  the  Chinese  Coolies  into 
Cuba,  owing  to  the  continued  diminution  of  the  black 
population. — It  is  rumored  that  the  British  government 
intend  to  augment  the  channel  squadron  by  twelve  sail 
of  the  line. — The  Turkish  Telegraph  Cable  has  been  suc- 
cessfully laid  to  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  is  to  be  extended  to  Canada  and  Egypt  in  the 
spring. — Le  Nord  says  that  Prussia  and  Germany  will 
remain  merely  spectators  so  long  as  Austria  shall  have 
only  the  Italians  against  her,  and  by  that  neutrality  ex- 
pect to  force  France  to  remain  neutral  also,  and  the 
more  so  that  England  will  adopt  a  similar  policy.  As  to 
Kussia  she  will  take  part  neither  for  nor  against  Austria. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  Boland. 

The  Moniteur  stitts  that  the  Imperial  Library  has  re- 
ceived a  valuable  legacy.  Madame  Champagoeux.  the 
worthy  daughter  of  Madame  Uoland,  desired  in  her  will 
that  the  manuscript  of  her  mother's  memoirs  should  be 
committed  to  the  Imperial  Library.  Her  family  obeyed 
with  alacrity  a  wish  in  conformity  with  her  own  inten- 
tions. Deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library,  the  memoirs 
of  the  illustrious  lady,  the  friend  of  the  Girardins,  are 
now  in  the  place  which  she  would  doubtless  have  herself 
chosen,  inasmuch  as  she  drew  them  up  in  order  that 
they  might  be  placed  before  the  e}es  of  the  public  at 
all  times,  aud  be,  as  she  expressed  it,  ''an  appeal  to 
posterity." 
"What  will  he  do  with  hlmP 

The  grand  question  of  the  day  in  Paris  seems  to  be 
what  will  the  emperor  do  with  his  cousin.  Prince  Niipo- 
leoD,  alias  '■  Plon-plon,"  equivalent  to  "BangbangI" 
in  Eoglish.  The  prince  has  ability  and  looks  terribly  like 
Napoleon  I.  Louis  has  made  several  attempts  to  gethim 
out  of  Paris.  He  sent  him  to  the  Crimea,  but  the  bul- 
lets spared  him  ;  he  sent  him  to  Iceland,  but  the  icebergs 
failed  to  crush  his  corvette;  and  then  he  appointed  him 
to  the  government  of  Algeria,  but  it  seems  he  is  to  gov- 
ern Algeria  as  a  minister  resident  in  Paris.  As  a  last 
stroke  of  vengeance,  the  emperor  has  given  him  a  wife, 
but  '■  Plon-plon  "  may  survive  even  that  calamity. 

Anderssen  on  Morphy. 

Anderssen,  in  bearing  generous  testimony  to  Morphy "s 
powers,  sa3S  he  is  too  strong  for  any  living  placer  to 
hope  to  win  more  than  a  game  here  aud  there.  He 
never  makes  a  mistake,  but  as  soon  as  his  adversary 
makes  the  slightest  blunder,  his  game  is  gone.  If  a 
player  makes  a  move  •■*  approximativement "  correct, 
but  not  '-exactment"  the  right  move,  Morphy  is  dead 
certain  to  win.  Anderssen  has  also  given  his  opinion 
that  Morphy  would  have  beaten  all  the  three  great  trium- 
virate— Philidor,  La  Bourdonnais,  and  McDonnei. 

Kussia. 

Letters  fiom  St.  Petcrsburgh  make  known  a  very  grave 
incident  which  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry.  '*  The  committee  of  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  after  having  terminated 
their  labors,  have  drawn  up  a  respectful  addre.'-s  to  the 
emperor,  jira^  ing  him,  after  regulating  the  condition  of 
the  peasiints,  to  eonvoke  a  states  general  for  Kussia."  It 
is  added  that  the  committees  of  other  provinces  will  join 
in  this  demand. 

Accident  in  Liverpool. 

In  Liverpool,  as  business  was  going  on  In  an  extensive 
drapery  and  boi^iery  establi.-^hmeut  in  Great  George  Street, 
a  portion  of  the  premises  fell  in,  burying  customers, 
shopmen  aud  btborers  in  the  ruins.  Three  ladies,  a 
3  oung  man  tlerk,  and  a  laborer  were  killed,  and  several 
others  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  catastrophe  was 
caused  by  tlie  givii'g  way  of  a  wall  iu  the  rear,  which 
^ome  laborers  were  about  to  pull  doA-n. 


A  Curious  Paper. 

A  traveller  in  Norway  gives  an  account  of  the  norther- 
most  paper  in  the  world,  the  Tromsoe  Times.  It  is  print- 
ed at  Tromsoe,  a  little  island  vilbge  of  about  4000  inhab- 
itants on  the  coast  of  Norway,  at  three  degrees  within 
the  polar  circle.  Th^;  summer  sun  kindly  looks  at  the 
office  windows  at  midnight  to  see  that  the  forms  are 
properly  set  up.  The  Times  is  a  four-paged  semi-weekly 
sheet,  with  only  two  columns  on  a  pnge,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  a  quarto  book  form. 

Austria. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times,  In  mention- 
ing that  the  speech  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  been 
received  in  that  capital  with  considerable  indifference, 
regards  this  as  a  proof  that  Austria  is  prepared  for  the 
worst.  She  will  not  flinch  from  a  French  army;  and 
knows  that  one  defeat  of  the  French  would  probably 
lose  the  Emperor  Napoleon  a  crown. 

Burnb's  Birth-Day. 

Some  Americans  tu  Paris  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  natal  day  of  Scotia's  bard  in  fine  st>le.  They  had  a 
supper,  and  what  purported  to  be  a  Scotch  ''haggis,'' 
but  the  recipe  for  this  dish  so  bewildered  the  French 
cook  that  it  was  irrecognizable  when  it  came  on  the  table. 
However,  the  whiskey  was  genuine  "Olenlivat,"  and 
smacked  of  the  land  of  mountain  and  moss. 

Ihe  Prince  Imperial. 

This  little  sprig  of  despotism  has  quite  a  stable  of  hia 
own — a  pair  of  matched  goats,  a  donkey,  and  three 
ponies,  one  of  them,  '•  Balmoral.*'  a  present  from  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  prettiest  creature  in  the  world.  When 
this  young  gentleman  takes  an  airing,  his  carriage  is 
surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  life-guards,  and  an 
officer  with  a  drawn  sword  rides  beside  the  door. 

The  German  Press. 

The  German  press,  leaving  the  Austrian  journals  out 
of  the  question,  are  mainly  in  favor  of  peace,  but  they 
do  not  wish  to  see  Austria  abandoned.  Many  X'russian 
journals  wish  their  government  to  support  Austria  if  she 
is  attacked.  The  Rhine,  they  say,  must  be  defended  on 
the  Po  and  the  Mincio. 
Despotism. 

Nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the  dangers  of  despotic 
governments  than  the  fact  that  the  peace  of  Europe  now 
hangs  on  the  breath  of  two  individuals— the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  emperor  of  France.  Millions  of  tre-asuro 
and  hundreds  of  lives  may  be  sacrificed  by  a  word  from 
these  two  men. 

England. 

Democratic  doctrines  are  making  rapid  progress  In 
England.  The  liberal  newspapers  teem  with  attacks  on 
the  aristocratic  system,  and  the  people  watch  this  coun- 
try earnestly  for  evidences  of  progress  which  result  from 
extended  suffrage  and  free  discussion. 

George  Sand. 

Madame  George  Sand  lately  caused  M.  Brcutllard,  a 
provincial  schoolmaster,  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Correctional  Police  of  Auxcrre,  for  libel,  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  his  pupils  in  a  distribution  of  prizes 
in  August  last.     She  gained  her  case. 

Austrian  Italy. 

The  gurrisons  of  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Milan  have 
been  reinforced,  and  orders  have  been  giveu  to  victual  the 
fortress  completely.  The  Austrian  army  in  Italy  will  bo 
increased  to  140. OUO  men. 

Hev.  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

The  British  Standard  says  an  offer  has  been  made  Mr. 
Spurgeon  of  SflO.OOO  to  preach  four  discourses  in  the 
splendid  and  spacious  Music  Hall  of  New  York. 

Royal  Compliments. 

The  Indepcndance  states  that  Queen  Victoria  has 
offered  felicitations  to  tlic  imperial  family  of  France  on 
the  occasion  of  Prince  Napoleon's  marriage. 

The  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia. 

It  is  expected  that  the  empress  dowHger  of  Russia  will 
accompany  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  his  proposed  visit 
to  London  aud  Paris. 

Albert  Smith. 

This  gentleman  is  actually  coining  money  in  London 
by  his  new  exhibition,  showing  up  the  Chinese  in  song, 
story  aud  picture. 

^_ 1  -^••♦-  » 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Ethei/s  LovE-LiPE.     By  M.vro.^ket  J.  M.  Sweat.     New 

York:  Uudd  &  Carleton.     12uio"     1859. 

A  heart-story  in  the  old  epistolary  form  of  novels,  car- 
ries us  back,  in  spite  of  the  modern  stjle,  to  by-gone 
literary  drt>s  This  work  is  the  outpouring  of  a  passion- 
ate heart,  and  its  attraction  lies  in  its  natural  eloquence 
aud  energy.     For  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

New  Music. — From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washing- 
ton Street,  we  have  received  '■  Do  you  really  think  he 
did?'"  a  ballad,  by  Francis  Woolcott;  "  I  lo'e  na  a  laddie 
butane,"  Scotch  song  arranged  by  Finlay  Dun;  '•  Leo- 
nore  Schottisch."  by  J  Dayton;  '*  Let  me  whisper  iu 
thine  ear,"  ballad,  by  M.  W.  Balfe. 

Father  anp   DAimnrER.     A  Portniiture  from  the  Life. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Frederika  Bri'mer.  by 

Mary  Howitt.     I'hiladelpbia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros. 

12mo.     pp.  318. 

This  fresh  story  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Bremer  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  its  predeces.'*ors.  and  the  trans- 
lation is  worthy  of  Mary  Howitt  The  American  pub- 
lishers performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of  getting  a  por- 
tion of  their  handsome  edition — bound  volumes— in  th© 
market  forty-eight  hours  after  receiving  the  advance 
sheets  from  Loudon.  The  work  is  for  sae  by  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co. 

First  Primary  Reaper.    Boston  :  llickling,  Swan  &  Co. 
An   excellent  work  by  an  experienced   teacher,  illus- 
trated liberally  with  the  best  of  wood  cut«. 

Waverley  Novels.  Household  Edition.  Count  Rorert 
OP  Paris.  Boston;  Ticknor  &  Fields.  2  vols.  12mo. 
If  Count  Robert  of  Paris  exhibits  evidence  of  the  de- 
cadence of  the  author,  it  jet  exhilnts  the  splendors  of  a 
setting  sun.  The  scenery  is  brilliant,  the  piigeants  im- 
positig,  ttie  chiiracters  varied  and  striking.  We  should 
iiiiss  the  pii-ture  from  the  spkudid  gallery  to  wdich  it 
belongs.  No  other  hand  could  havj  painted  it.  The 
volunus  t'cfore  us  have  two  line  ^^l»■l  engiavings — the 
••  Proces-ion  to  the  Hall  ol  .Un'gu.ent,''  aud  the  *'Ku- 
iued  *VallB  o!  ConttantiocpU  ." 


EALLOU'S   PICTOIUAL   DllAWINGllOOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTICK  TO  AnVKRTJSF:RS.-Ortr  pnsr  on^yof 
this  jiapfr  (.1  fifvdtf  i  lo  atlirrtiffvuut.'^  TLc  im- 
mense circiilalion  of  the  Pictormt,  forniP  ii  vehicle  of  ad- 
Tertisemeut  that  is  rarely  olTercd  to  the  public.  Another 
fact  which  greatly  enhancen  thn  value  of  the  Pictorial 
as  an  advertisinfc  medium  is.  that  it  is  prf.'^frv^'f^  and  not 
deatrc^ed  after  being  n*ad,  belnf^  rpi5Uljtrly  bound  up 
every  ?ix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being 
priced  on  the  insi'le  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent 
cant  of  the  a^(vfrli*er'.^  hwiiiiffs  for  i/rarx  to  mme. 

<0^  Tbrms  for  Advbrtisino — Twenty-Jive  eent»  per 
linf.  Advertlsenu'uts  mupt  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  tlie  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupied  fourteen  tiny  sin  printing      Addref<s 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Pitblisher  and  Proprietor^ 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  8tf. 

JAMKS    CHALLEN    S:    SON, 

No  25  SOUTU  SIXTH  ST.,  PUIL\DELPI1IA, 

PUBLISH  the  following  elegant  and  standard  works. 
Kvery  pert^on  who  makes  any  pretension  to  litera- 
ture—every welt-selected  library— every  preacher,  lawyer 
and  teacher  should  possess  copies  of  these  works : 

I.  PALESTINE,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  Kkv  IIE^RV  S.  Osborn.  This  work  presents  an  epito- 
me uf  the  History  of  Palesrine  to  the  present  day, 
together  with  Literary,  Ilihliral  and  Scientific  Notices. 
It  is  the  most  important,  ii.fltructive,  and  superbly  il- 
lustrated work  ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 

II.  THE  CITY  OF  THE  GREAT  KING. 

By  Db.  J.  T.  Barclay,  of  Jerusalem.  This  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  complete  aud  valuable  work  on  the  Holy 
City  ever  itsued 

The  most  accurate  and  reliable  account  of  Modern  Je- 
rusalem >et  given  in  the  English  language. — Bibliotheca 
Surra, 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  corresponds  to 
the  importance  of  the  theme,  and  to  the  scientific  tbor- 
onghnesa  with  which  the  author  has  fulfilled  his  task. — 
North  Afrierican  Revniv. 

Prices  of  each  of  the  above  works— Cloth ,  !f?3  50 ;  Cloth , 
full  gilt,  .'SI  (X>;  Philadelphia  Library,  «4  00;  Half  Calf 
Antifjue,  .«-l  00;  Turkev.  full  gilt,  S5  00;  Super  Turkey, 
full  gilt,  01  Antique,  S5  50. 

The  above  works  are  illustrated  by  the  finest  Steel  En- 
gravings, Chromographs  and  most  exquifrite  Wood  Eo- 
grivings— all  from  original  designs,  and  contain  fix  hxin- 
tlrid  royal  octavo  {ageii  on  super  calendered  paper. 

JUST    ISSUKD. 

III.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

By  Juixie  R  A.  WitsoN.  This  is  an  actual  History  of 
the  Cortfz  Conquest  of  Mexico.  The  pretended  Aatec 
Picture  Writings  and  alleged  Annals  are  proved  incoo- 
trovertlbly  to  be  impositions.  The  statement  furnish- 
ed by  Cortez,  when  stiip^ed  of  Moorish  embellishments 
and  presented  in  the  light  of  American  archaeology,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
this  continent,  far  surpasbing  in  interest  the  fables 
which  heretofore  have  been  palmed  ofT  as  the  history  of 
that  war.  The  author's  personal  acqimintaiice  with 
the  people  of  Mexico  of  both  races,  and  the  cartful  es- 
nmination  of  the  topography  of  that  country,  have  en- 
abled him  to  present  an  accurate  and  truthful  work. 
Royal  8vo  ,  with  maps,  diagrams  and  fine  wood  engrav- 
ings, toillustrate  the  text.  Cloth,  ^2  50;  Library,  S?3  00; 
Half  Calf,  !?3  50. 

*#*  "  Pa'estii  e,  Past  and  Present,"  '*The  City  of  the 
Great  King,"  and  '*  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  are  uni- 
form in  Mze  and  style,  and  are  indispeusible  books  for 
nference  and  for  the  library. 

IE7*  W'e  will  send,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
on  receipt  of  the  above  retail  price.  Liberal  discount  to 
agents  and  tbe  trade.  8 

REASONS  MHV 

The   Double-Runner   Skates 

HAVE   the  advantages  over  the  Singlc-Uunner,  are 
these : 
1st.  It  give.''  confidence  to  the  learner  at  once. 
2d.  It  gives  a  more  graceful  and  fascinating  movemeot 
to  the  skater. 
3d.  It  will  skate  fa.-itcr  than  the  single-runner. 
4th.  It  can  be  used  as  long  again  without  fatigue  or 
pain  to  the  ankle. 

5th.  Owing  to  the  build  of  the  skate  and  arrangement 
of  the  tackle,  it  is  not  binding  to  the  foot,  and  does  not 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood. 

tjtii.  Persons  having  tender  feet  Cfin  use  them  with 
great  pleasure  and  ease. 

7th.  It  can  be  used  by  those  who  have  given  up  skat- 
ing and  wi.'^h  to  resume   the  pleasure  without  fear  of 
breaking  their  limbs. 
Sold  only  by  the  Patentee's  Agent. 

A.  S.  JORDAN. 
8  2w  191  Washington  Street. 

ARTISTS'    MATERIALS. 

rilUE  undersigned  having  at  their  establishment, 

Nos.  61  fit'  63  ITnion  Street, 

(CORNER   OF    HAItOVER,) 

the  most  complete  assortment  of 

ARTISTS'   MATERIALS 
ever  displayed  in  this  city  before.  olTtr  the  siameat  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

This  assortment  comprises  every  shade  of  color,  either 
dry  or  in  oil.  All  kinds  of  Crayon.s.  Brushes.  V'arni.-^hes, 
etc.,  in  fact,  all  articles  used  iu  Oil,  Grecian  or  Oriental 
Painting.  Having  the  experience  of  many  years  iu  this 
business, 

Messrs.   WHEELER   &o  Co. 

flatter  themselves  that  they  are  enabled  to  manufacture 
and  import 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

at  as  low  cost  as  .any  other  parties  in  the  country,  and 
respectfully  solicit  the  attcntiou  of  thos-e  purchasing. 
Orders  by  mail  or  express  from  the  country  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Tho.se  wisning  catalogues  of  our  articles  can  obtain 
the  ?ame  by  forwarding  their  address  to 

MfciSSKS.  A.  WHEELLK  A-  CO., 
(Johnson's  Block.) 

7  Ot.  61  A:  03  Union  Street. 

PICTURKS   FOR  GKKC^IAN   AAD  ANTKllE 
PAINTING  are  only  publi-h»d  by 

J.  E.  TILTON  &.  Co., 
161  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Who  forward  them,  postpaid  (with  full  and  special  direc- 
tions how  to  paint),  to  any  address.     Send  fur  a  \\>t  and 
other  information  gratis. 

Dealers  aud  teachers  supplied.  8  eow3m. 

T\EBILITY    AIVD    IRUITAKIUTV -physical 

J_7  and  mental— its  CCKE  without  "Cordials."  ••Cura- 
tive (?)  Instruments,''  or  "Kings,''  etc.  With  ttamp 
enclosed,  address,  in  pfrftrt  confidence,  your  friend,  a 
lormer  sufferer,  merely  superscribing  Box  176,  Charles- 
town,  Mast).  7  4t. 

BOOKS,  PLAYS,  PERIODICALS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

H  U  B  B  A  R  I>     \V  ,      S  \V  E  T  T  . 


128  Washin<rtnn  St.,  Boston,  Ma.s.s. 


4t. 


I^^uK  ^Al-t*. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parths  at  a  di.-5tauee,  by  designating 
what  en^fraviiip  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  8tf. 


FOUSEL'S 
PABULUM 

VIT/E, 

A   SIMPLE    but  scientific   combination   of    vegetable 
extracts,  requiring  only  to  be  known  and  used  to 
become  the  first  resort  in  cases  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Chronic  Cough, 
Bleeding  of  the  Lungs,  Soreness  of  the 
Chest,   Hoarseness,  and  all  Pul- 
monary or  Bronchial  Disease. 

Unlike  other  preparations  offered  to  the  public,  it  is 
free  from  opium  and  other  deleterious  drugs  or  minerals, 
calculated  only  to  soothe  and  lull  the  unsuspecting  pa- 
tient into  security  while  the  insidious  disease  still 
marches  oo  its  destroying  way.  Neither  is  it  adminis- 
tered in  large  and  nauseous  doses. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent  French  physician, 
and  testimonials  of  the  highest  character  prove  its  effica- 
cy. Many  eminent  physicians  are  using  it  in  their  prac- 
tice with  the  most  sati.-factory  results. 

Price  ^2  per  bottle,  trial  bottles  ffl.  Sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  free  from  postage. 

F.  ,1.  LAFOKME,  Sole  Agent,  at  Weeks  &  Potters.  154 
Wasliington  Street.  Boston,  Mass.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
apothecaries. 


Certificate  of  Dr.  A.  A.   Hates,  in  reference  to  the  une- 
qualled virtues  of  this  great  discovery. 

"  This  preparation,  by  chemical  analysis,  was  proved  to 
be  free  from  opium  or  any  of  its  compounds;  nor  were 
any  of  the  alkaloids  pre.'-ent.  It  does  not  contain  any 
mercurial  substance,  but  consists  wholly  of  volatile, 
diffusible  agi^nts,  which  afford  vapors  freely  at  a  moder- 
ate temperature.  Most  of  the  substances  present  are 
officinally  used  in  alleviating  pulmonary  disea^^e ;  but  the 
device  by  which  they  are  combined  is  new  and  original, 
and  adapts  the  compound  to  inhalation,  or  other  modes 
of  administration.     llespectfuHv, 

A.  A.  UAYKS,  M.  D.,  State  Assayer. 

16  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Dtc.  1»,  1857.'' 


The  following  testimonial  is  from  a  well  known  physician 
in   JMnine^  dated 

PiTTSTON,  5Ie  .  Slay  24,  185S. 
Mr.  F.  J.  LaForme— Dear  Sir, — I  have  administered 
■' Fousel's  Pabulum  VitiP  "  in  three  cases  of  Lung  Affec- 
tions, which  I  considered  hopeless  under  any  ordinary 
treatment,  and  with  happy  results;  I  feel  confident  that 
as  soon  as  it  is  used  auiong  physicians,  Cod  Liver  Oil 
will  become  obsolete.  (Signed), 

JOHN  DOW,  M.  D. 


Testimonial  from  the  Sisters  of  Charily  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent's Orphan  Asylinn  in  this  city. 

Boston,  July  31.1858. 
"To   Mr.   P.   J.   LaForme,   Agent.— The    Sisters    are 
happy  to  state  that  having  used  Fousel's   Pabulum  Vitje 
they  have  found  it  efficacious  in  several  instances  for  bad 
coughs  and  colds." 

8       2w.  Signed  bv  tub  Sisters  of  CuARitr. 

"OLD    DOMINION." 


Coffee  Pota. 

Tea  Pots. 

Coffee  Urns. 

For  Hotels. 

For  Soarding-Houses. 

For  Restaurants. 

For  Steamboats. 


Old  Dominion 
Old  Dominion 
Old  Dominion 
Old  Dominions 
Old  Dominions 
Old  Dominions 
Old  Dominions 

Old  Dominions 

For  the  Million. 
Over  forty  different  styles  and  varieties  of  the  celebra^ 
ted  '•  Old  Dominion  "  Coffee  and  IVa  Pots  are  now  man- 
ufactured. Being  based,  as  Dr.  Hall  of  the  Journal  of 
Health  sajs,  '•  on  science  and  common  sense,"  they  are 
rapidly  coming  into  use,  and  are  destined  soon  to  super- 
sede all  others.  They  can  be  obtained  from  cr  ordered 
through  any  storekeeper,  or  dealer  in  hou^'keeping 
articles. 

fC/^  Merchants  who  have  not  received  our  Trade  Cir- 
cular, giving  prices,  terms,  etc.,  will  be  immediately  sup- 
plied on  application,  by  letter,  to 

AKTHU«,  KUKMIAill  t&  GILROY, 
117  &  119  South  Tenth  St,  Pbila., 

Sole  manufacturers  under  tbe  Patent. 
ItT"  Also  manufacturers,    under   the    Patent,  of  AU- 
THURS    CELEBRATED    AIIl-TlGIir    SELF-SK.XLING 
FRUIT  CANS  AND  JARS.  blw. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
HANOVLR  STREET,  ROSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRAINGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Possesj^ingall  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 
lor  the  accommod'tion  of  the  travelling  public. 

8  eow3m.  I.EWI.''^  ICIC'E:,  Propi'iolor. 

POK TKAIT  OF  EOU  ARI>  EVERETT.— CH AL- 
LEN'S ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  for  1850.  57tj 
pages,  illustrated  by  splendid  steel  and  wood  engravings, 
is  emphatically  the  cheapest  and  best  Dollar  Magazine  in 
America.  A  large  and  superb  portrait  fur  framing,  of 
EDWAKD  EVERETT,  printed  in  oil  colors,  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  to  every  $1  subscriber.  Specimen  Monthly, 
postpaid,  lU  ceiits. 

8        Iw.  J.  CHALLEX  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

HOWE'S  BALL-ROOM  HAND-BOOK. 

300  Dances,  Calls  for  Cotillons,  Etiquette,  etc.     37  cents. 

HOWE'S  DKAM'EXG-ROOM  D.4WCES. 

Music  and  Calls  for  130  Quadrilles,  Cotillons.  Waltzes, 

etc.     ^l  00.     Free  by  mail. 

II  U  B  B  A  R  ]>     \%' ,     .S  V  £  T  T  , 

128  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.         7  4t. 

SENT  THREE  MONTHS  FOR  25  CENTS. 

LITE  iElA  »  I  KATM> .— A  first-class  Family  News- 
p.APER,  designed  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  Hope,  Man- 
liue.'*s.  Self-Keliance  and  Activity  among  the  people;  to 
illustrate  Life  in  all  its  phases.  A  paper  which  ought  to 
be  read  by  evcr^'  fiimily  in  the  lund.  Weekly  iit  .'?2  a 
jear,  ^Ifor  half  a  year,  by  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  No. 
308  Broadway,  New  Vork.  7  2t. 

SAW\ER»S  ^EW   TESTAME^T. 

rilEN  EDITIONS  of  1000  copies  each,  making  in  all 
JL  10,000  volumes  of  this  valuable  work  have  been 
printed.     Price,  ^1  00. 


.rOIi:V   p.  JE^VETX   a-   Co.,  Publisher'*, 

7  3t.  NO.  20  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON. 


Something  New, — Agents  Wanted. 

BLSINESS  honcruble.  — Will  p;iy  a  weekly  .salary  from' 
?S18  to  .')f30.     Small   r;ipi(:i!   required.     No    "  hum- 
bug."    For  particulars  enchv-c  s'amp.  iiud  addres-* 
7  4t  A-  B.  MARlVy,  I'laiaow,  N.  H. 


The  Human  Hair.— How  many  persons  abuse 
this  delicate  and  beautiful  ornament,  by  burning  it  with 
a'coholic  Kv/.f/ifA  and  plastering  it  with  grease,  which  has 
DO  nfhuity  for  the  skin  and  is  not  absorbed.  Jiurnttf.'.ii 
Cocoaine,  a  compound  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  et(r.,i.-«  unrivalled 
as  a  dressing  for  the  hair — is  readily  absorbed,  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  various  conditions,  preventing 
its  falling  off,  and  promoting  it«  healthy  growth. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

O^  A  compound  of  Cocoa-uut  Oil,  etc.,  for  dressing 
the  Hair.  For  efficacy  and  agreeablenesa  it  is  without 
an  equal. 

//  pf  events  the  hair  from  falUn};  off. 

It  promotes  its  healthy  and  vigorous  {growth. 

Jt  is  not  greasy  or  sticky. 

It  leaves  no  disagreeable  odor. 

It  softens  the  hair  whm  hard  and  dry. 

It  soothes  the  irritated  scalp  skin. 

It  affords  th',  richest  lustte. 

It  rctnains  longest  in  efftc.t. 
"  It  costs  fifty  cents  for  a  half  pint  bottli. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Boston,  July  19,  1857 
[Cr'  Messrs    J.  Burnett  &  Co.— I  cannot   refuse  to 
state  the  salutary  effect  in  my  own  aggravated  case,  of 
your  excellent  Ilair  Oil  — (Cocoaine  ) 

For  many  months  my  hair  had  been  falling  off,  until  I 
was  fearful  of  losing  it  entirely.  The  skin  upon  my  head 
became  gradually  more  and  more  Intiamed,  so  that  I  could 
not  touch  it  without  pain.  This  irritated  condition  I 
attributed  to  the  use  of  various  advertised  hair  washes, 
which  I  have  since  been  told  contain  camphenc  spirit. 

By  the  advice  of  my  physician,  to  whom  you  had 
shown  your  process  of  purifying  the  Oil,  I  commenced  its 
use  the  last  week  in  .lune.  The  first  application  allayed 
the  itching  and  irritiition  ;  in  three  or  four  days  the  red- 
ness and  tenderness  disappeared — the  hair  ceased  to  fall, 
and  I  have  now  a  thick  growth  of  new  hair  I  trust  tint 
others,  similarly  afflicted,  will  be  induced  to  try  the  same 
r^imedy.  Yours,  very  truly, 

SU3AVR.  POPE. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

K7^  A  single  application  renders  the  hair  (no  matter 
how  stiff  and  dry)  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheap- 
est Hair  Dressing  in  the  World. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  CO,  Boston. 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally  at  50  cents  a  bottle. 
Prcninliirc  IjO.»tf*  of  fhr  Hair,  Which  is  go  com- 
mon now-a-days.  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  cf 
Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of 
coses  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  handsful,  and 
has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  promote  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  applica- 
tion will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days         8 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  A  >■  P  — 

COJLLECTION        OFFICE, 

IVo,     *,J5     .^ralc    Ssrect. 

LOANS  ntygotiated.  and  all  other  busines.*i  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PaPEU.  BANK  NOTE^,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNtTED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DHAFIS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WAKUANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

JUSKPII  AV.  DAVIS, 
8  2w.  2.)  State  Street,  Boston. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEERY. 

riTltlS  REMEDY  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
-*-  most  favo:ab!e  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  and  curing  tbe  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Counns,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sorb 
TuROAT,  Ini-lammatios  of  the  Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  influence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  geneial  use  of  this  Sctlsarn,  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  laf  t 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  \V.  F0\\  LE  & 
CO.,  Ponton,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

TIGHT-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES. 

A  CAKD. 

[t^T*  The  subscribers  respectfully  announce  to  the 
ladies  and  others  interested  in  SKU'ING  MACHINES, 
that  they  have  leased  tbe  convenient  and  elegant  Hooms 
An.  17  Sittnwfr  Slr^cf^  directly  opposite  Trinity  Church, 
and  fitted  up  the  same  for  the  exhibition  aud  ^ale  of 
their  well-known  Sewing  Machines. 

To  Ladies  desirous  oi  obt^iining  a  really  good  Family 
Machine,  simple  in  construction,  and  capable  of  per- 
forming any  and  nil  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  (o 
Manufacturers,  in  search  of  a  machine  which  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  we  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  call  »nd  examine  those  of  our  uian- 
ufacture,  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

LADD.   WMBSTEU,  &  CO. 

7  2t.  No.  17  Summer  St.  opposite  Trinity  Church. 

HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  AM)  GET  "l»AID 
FOR  IT."' — Take  an  Agency  for  our  Publications. 
The  terms  are  such,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  loss. 
KvERv  Family  will  be  glad  to  obtain  some  of  thmi.  For 
particulurs  address,  FOWLER  &  WEI.LS, 

7  2t.  No.  o08  Uroadxdy,  New  Vcik. 


BRILLIANT  STORIES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories,  in  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
richly  illustrated  with  large  ont^ivnl  er  gratings,  and  form* 
ing  the  cheapest  books  in  price  eter  offered  to  the  public. 
Every  one  of  these  works  was  written  expiefsty  for  this 
cjitablishment.  and  the  copyright  is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  einglc  copies  by  mail,  post  paid^  for 
twenty  cents  each,  or  six  copies,  post  paid^  one  dollar. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Sp..nisii  Cava- 
i.iKH,  A  I-fpcnd  of  Old  Spain,  This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
The  locality  is  Spain,  and  some  of  the  scenes  relate  to 
tbe  fearful  practices  and  cruelty  of  the  lD»|uisitioo, 
while  others  portrny  tbe  lecklcss  lengths  to  which  an 
unftrrupulous  and  avaricious  spirit  will  sometimes  go  to 
accomplish  its  purposes. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVAKVS  COIJB,  Jr. 

THE  SMUGGLED:  or.  Tiik  Secrets  of  the  Coa?*t. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 
novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 
and  contJilning  a  mn.«t  Infrnj-ely  interesting  plot.  We 
have  just  issued  a  very  heavy  edition  of  this  Btory, 
knowing  that  it  will  fell  rapidly  everjwhere. 

Written   for  UH  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

CAPTAIN  BELT;  or.  Thb  Buccaneer  or  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  st>le  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beaotHul  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  tbe  best  its  author  ever  wrote.  Over  30.0C0  copies 
have  been  sold. 
Written  for  as  by F.  CLINTON  BAUUINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or.  The  WANnr.niNfi  Bonp.- 
wiAN.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  liavc  ever  read— of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  yhown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  Is  its  tenth  edition. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  UOBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Privateer  or  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  iutentely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  that  has  been  written 
in  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANU3  COBB,  Jh- 

THE  EOYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Su.s- 
quehanna.  a  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history  - 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  fome  of  the  cbarac- 
teift,  both  whig  and  tory.  who  enacted  so  prominent » 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or.  The  Huntkr  Spy  or 
ViRCiNiA  A  Story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Itevolntionary  his- 
tory. This  ta'.e  is  one  of  thoi^e  which  have  given  tbe 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation.  It  depicts  to  the  life  some  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Written  for  ns  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  ARKANSAS  RANGER:  or,  Din(;i,e  the  Back- 
woodsman. This  is  a  vivid  and  startling  story  of  life 
in  the  East  and  West,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  interest; 
exhibiting  those  remarkable  adventures  and  incidents 
which  can  only  occur  to  a  roving  and  daring  character. 
Dingle  is  a  noble  specimen  of  our  brave,  hardy  and 
chivalric  frontier  men. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  Red  Cross 
anh  tiik  Crescent.  This  famous  sea  story  is  written 
with  that  captivating  power  and  grace  for  which  its  au- 
thor is  celebrated,  interweavirg  in  its  brilliant  and  dra- 
matic scenes  the  truth  of  hi.-tory  and  the  charming 
detail  of  real  sea-life.  We  have  never  ifsued  a  utory 
more  highly  praised. 

Written  for  us  by FRANCIS  A.  DimiYAGE. 

RED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  ENfaisn  Cbak- 
kel.  In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  ha^  adhered  so  closely  to  tbe 
history  of  the  daring  and   tragic   times  of  which  be 

Written  for  ns  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RAN  CHE :  or.  The  Reoula- 
TORS  AND  Moderators  This  is  a  moi>tcaptivatingand 
lifelike  ftory  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  aud  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  Iu  chivalric  daring  aud  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  usby. ..., Dr.  J   H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE:  or.  The  Rovers 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Coopers  famous  Red 
Rover. 

Written  for  us  by CaPT.  HENRY  P   CHEEYEU. 

PAUL  LAROON:  f>r,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles. 
Xhi.-'  f.imuus  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fftcenth  edition,  and  is 
SHid  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best,  it  is  original,  peculiar, 
vivid  in  every  pape,  and  a  novel  which  the  author  b.iB 
himself  declared  his  favorite. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  Tije  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  lale  of  lile,  do- 
mestic aud  military,  in  Rus^ia,  Turkey  and  Circa$sia, 
detMiling  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C  BURDICK. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mafp. 
[Cr"  For  sale  at  all  tbe  periodical  depots. 

HONE\  :— THK  «tST<)K  HOM-.\  :-Hundreds 
of  families  are  niakii  g  their  own  Honey  from  my 
receipt.  It  cost's  only  .six  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  as 
good,  in  looks  and  taste,  as  that  made  by  bees.  Any 
person  who  will  make  and  ^eII  it,  can  clear  from  four  to 
Jive  dollars  a  day.  It  requires  but  five  articles  to  make 
It.  and  thc>  can  be  had  at  any  store  for  filty  cents.  Kv- 
ery  housekeeper  should  have  this  delightful  luxury — for 
any  lady  can  make  it  in  fifteen  minutes,  at  any  time. 
Sent  lor  ont  dollar.  N.  R.  GAKDNKR, 

8  P.ace  Dale,  R.  I. 

ALFiCKD  MUDGE  &  SON, 

BOOK  ASD  JOB  TRIMEKS  AM)  STATIOJiERS, 

No.  34  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDINO,  OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
Wedding  Stationery  of  all   kinds  constantly  on  hand, 

4t-8 


and  C.irds  printed  at  the  .vhorte^t  notice, 
OrdiTS  Jrom  the  country  proniptl>  answered 


17OR  SORE  LIP?*.— CAMPHOR  ICICLE,  a  com- 
.  pound  crystallized  prism  of  Uljccrire,  is  the  sure 
thing  to  keep  chaps  from  the  lips.  I^idies  on  forwarding 
thirty-one  cents  iu  stamps  will  receive  the  article  by  le- 
turn  of  mall,  postpaid. 

7  2t.  ORLANDO  TOMPKINS,  Apothecary. 

No.  271  Washington,  coimr  of  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

IF  VOU  WANT  KMPLOY.MKNT.  t^end  at  once  for  Mr. 
SEARS'  CItiCULAK  TO  BOOK  ACEMS.  Our  Pub- 
lications are  considered  nmonK  the  most  saleable-  Ad- 
dress, posipiid,  ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher,  181  William 
Street.  Nc.v  York-  S  4t. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


WllVTER  SCENE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  can  think  of  no  landscape  more  appropri- 
ate to  the  season  than  the  pretty  rural  scene 
which  occupies  this  page.  Far  remote  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  city  lies  the  quiet  farm 
depicted  by  the  artist.  The  trees,  shorn  of  their 
summer  glory,  lie  dormant  beneath  the  gray  sky, 
with  the  snow  feathering  their  branches  and 
twigs.  Along  one  side  of  the  valley  extends  a 
range  of  farm-buildings  facing  to  the  south. 
Through  the  centre  flows,  hidden  from  view  by 
its  frozen  surface,  the  winding  stream  that  fertil- 
izes the  plain.  The  cattle,  driven  to  its  brink, 
are  waiting  patiently  until  the  fanner  has  broken 
the  ice  to  enable  them  to  quench  their  thirst.  The 


even  those  stern  battles  with  the  elements  which 
give  a  vigor  and  tone  to  the  physical  system  and 
an  energy  to  the  mind.  Who  that  has  known  it 
does  not  recall  with  pleasure  the  exhilaration 
of  a  walk  of  a  winter  evening  through  the  snow- 
drifts, with  the  storm  beating  in  your  face  and 
vainly  attempting  to  arrest  your  progress  ?  Who 
has  not  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  in  approaching  the 
welcome,  if  ever  so  humble  home,  where  the 
love-lighted  lamp  is  set  in  the  window  to  guide 
his  footsteps  ? 

•'  How  far  a  little  candle  throws  its  ray! 

So  shines  a  good  deed  on  this  naughty  worldl" 

A  good  supper,  a  rosy  chat  and  a  good  bed  arc 
never  so  pleasant  as  when  fairly  earned  by  such 


ing  horses,  and  cherry  lips  and  furs,  and  country 
dances  at  old-fashioned  taverns,  and  famous  sup- 
pers in  old-fashioned  halls,  with  music  of  merry 
laughter  sweeter  than  the  silvery  chime  rung  out 
from  the  horses'  necks.  And  if  the  snow  fail,  is 
there  not  skating — that  sport  sung  by  the  poets, 
loved  by  old  and  young,  which  gives  us  the 
wings  of  Mercury,  and  the  fleetness  of  deer? 
Those  who  have  never  passed  a  winter  in  the 
country,  know  not  half  the  healthy  enjoyment  it 
affords.  Let  us  add  that  those  who  arc  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  pass  a  life  alternating  between  city  and 
country,  which  railroad  facilities  now  render  easy, 
enjoy  both  phases  of  existence.  The  stimulus  of 
town  life  is  varied  by  the  repose  of  the  country. 


very  laborious.  His  assiduity  attracted  attention, 
and  gained  him  the  good  will  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  of  several  bishops,  and  many  other 
eminent  persons,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Robert, 
the  keeper  of  the  library,  who  permitted  him  to 
attend  on  fete  days  and  holidays,  on  the  plea 
that  these  interruptions  hindered  his  labors.  Ad- 
vancing by  degrees  into  the  confidence  of  M. 
Robert,  he  obtained  permission  to  take  books 
away  with  him,  and  finally  he  was  entrusted  with 
a  key  of  the  library,  to  which  he  could  thus  gain 
admission  at  all  hours.  M.  Robert,  who.  wag 
then  very  old  and  infirm,  is  since  dead.  At  the 
death  of  M.  de  Chavin  his  effects  were  sold,  and 
amongst  them  the  books,    prints    and  medals 


A   WINTER   SCENE  IN   THE   COUNTRY. 


whole  scene  is  one  which  a  true  lover  of  rural 
affairs  and  of  nature  loves  to  contemplate.  To 
such  a  one,  every  season  presents  a  charm.  It 
is  not  alone  in  the  blossoms  of  spring,  the  ver- 
dure and  gloryof  summer,  and  the  golden  wealth 
of  autumn,  that  he  finds  delight.  In  the  repose 
or  strife  that  alternately  characterizes  the  winter 
months,  he  finds  enough  to  engage  his  admira- 
tion and  occupy  his  thoughts.  To  one  bom  and 
trained  in  a  high  latitude,  the  endless  summer  of 
the  tropics  would  be  monotonous.  He  would 
miss  the  excitement,  the  stimulus,  the  varied  at- 
mospherical phenomena  incidental  to  the  vicissi- 
tades  of  a  northern  climate  Amidst  the  Capnan 
delights  of  a  perpetual  sunshine,  he  would  sigh  for 


a  stern  battle  with  the  elements.  But  there  are 
other  winter  pleasures  more  universally  accept- 
able. It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  progrcps  of  what 
is  called  a  "good  old-fashioned  snow-storm," 
which  commences  when  the  wind,  and  not  too 
much  of  it,  is  in  the  right  quarter,  when  it  makes 
a  good  beginning  with  a  fall  of  fine  particles, 
gradually  thickening  into  a  white  smothering 
deluge,  and  you  go  to  bed  at  last  with  the  as- 
surance that  you  shall  wake  up  and  see  the  snow 
lying  twelve  inches  on  a  level.  Then  the  strange 
transformation  of  the  country  on  the  morrow ; 
the  loaded  caves,  the  plumed  trees,  the  far- 
stretching  fields  with  their  spotless  garment  of 
ermine — so  suggestive  of  sleigh-bells  and  pranc- 


A  LITERARY   ROBBER. 

A  recent  trial  in  France  has  revealed  strange 
thefts  from  the  Parisian  Libraries.  The  trial 
arose  on  an  action  brought  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  against  Monsieur  Dcmichells 
and  Messieurs  Firmin,  Didot,  and  Solar,  all 
well-known  booksellers,  for  the  restitution  of 
books,  prints,  and  autographs,  which  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  and 
the  Imperial  library.  It  appears  that  about  1840 
a  young  man  named  Chavin  de  Melan  attended 
the  lil)rary  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  entered  into 
scientific  researches  with  great  ardor.  He  was 
the  first  to  come  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  to 
leave  at  night.     He  appeared  well  educated  and 


which  are  the  subjects  of  the  law-suit.  The  par- 
ties against  whom  the  action  is  brought  were  the 
purchasers.  It  seems  that  some,  if  notall  of  the 
parties,  are  willing  to  restore  the  property  into 
which  they  have  thus  innocently,  though,  as  it 
turns  out,  wrongfully  come  into  possession,  on 
being  paid  the  sums  which  the  purchase  has  cost 
them.  It  is  urged,  and  it  would  seem  with  jus- 
tice, on  their  behalf,  that  it  was  the  custodians  of 
the  library  who  were  in  fault,  and  that  if  these 
were  so  careless  as  to  allow  these  valuables  to  be 
abstracted,  the  loss  ought  not  to  fall  on  the  un- 
conscious purchasers,  who  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  deceased  collector  had  come  honestly  by 
them.    The  result  of  the  trial  we  have  not  heard. 
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M/UtIA    PICCOLOMINI. 

The  Italian  Opera  is  an  exotic  which  has  been 
taught  to  bloom  in  every  latitude  and  in  every 
climate.  It  is  a  costly  exotic — but  it  is  fashion- 
able, and  when  you  have  said  that,  you  have  en- 
sured and  explained  its  vitality.  For  modern 
Italy  no  Roman  conquests  are  in  store  ;  sho  no 
longer  sends  forth  fierce  legions  to  plant  her 
eagles  east,  west,  north  and  south  ;  but  she  sends 
forth  her  legions  of  singers  to  conquer  hearts  and 

'  pockets,  and  to  return  iadea  with  as  rich  spoils  as 
ever  swelled  the  fortunes  of  Ca;sar  and  his  fol- 
lowers. The  dark-eyed  children  of  the  South 
are  become  the  most  adventurous  of  travellers. 
In  Europe  their  little  colonies  are  established  in 
all  the  great  cities — on  the  Danube,  the  Thames, 
the  Neva.  The  minarets  of  Stamboul  beckon 
the  children  of  song,  and  the  ladies  of  the  ha- 
rem are  familiar  with  Verdi,  Donizetti  and 
Rossini.  Abdul-Medjid  hums  "  La  clonn  'e  mo- 
bile "  as  he  sips  his  champagne  and  hears  the 
Kislar-Aga's  report  of  the  last  escapade  of  his 
favorite  sultana ;  and  the  Czar 
strokes  his  grim  moustache,  and 
purs  complacently  like  a  reclaimed 
wildcat,  as  he  beats  time  with  his 
foot  to  the  "  anvil  chorus."  Clim- 
ates the  most  dissimilar  have  yield- 
ed entrance  to  the  insinuating 
Italians.  Sturdy  John  Bull  growl- 
ed when  Ausonia  claimed  his  hos- 
pitality; he  had  barely  recovered 
from  his  love  of  bear-baiting,  when 
he  was  a«ked  to  recognize  a  refined 
species  of  entertainment.  Ho  was 
very  profane  and  national  on  the 
subject  of  the  invasion  ;  he  bad 
yielded  the  sceptre  in  politics  to 
foreigners,  but  grumbled  a  little  at 
conceding  to  them  the  task  of 
amusing  him.  But  he  yielded — 
yielded  his  consent  and  his  guin- 
eas, and  in  spite  of  the  wits,  in  -- 
spite  of  Pope  and  Gay,  ia  spite  of  '_: 
Hogarth,  tlie  Italian  opera  was  fri-  ~ 
umphantly  installed  in  foggy  Lon- 
don, and  now  the  most  brilliant 
sight  that  a  traveller  can  see  within 
the  "  wooden  walls  "  and  chalky 
cliffs,  is  the  interior  of  the  Italian 
opera-house  on  a  play  night,  filled  ■  ^, 
with  the  finest  representatives  of 
England's  aristocracy,  wealth,  fash- 
ion and  intellect.  It  is  but  a  little  ^,'  ^ 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since  . "";-  ■ 
the  Italian  opera  established  itself 
in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  In 
1752  the  first  troupe  of  Italian 
singers  made  its  appearance  in 
Paris,  and  first  performed  in  La 
Serva  Padrona,  the  very  opera  bitffa 

'  in  which  JMUe.  Piccolomini  has 
lately  been  so  successful.  La  Seiva 
Padrona,  and  Pergolese's  AfofMro 
di  CapeUa,  attracted  crowds,  though 
Rousseau  says  they  were  badly  ren- 
dered. The  success,  however,  was 
transitory,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
severe  and  protracted  struggle  that 
Italian  opera  was  finally  established 
in  Paris.  In  due  process  of  time 
the  exotic  was  transplanted  to  these 
shores,  and  has  finally  become  ac- 
climated, the  taste  for  Italian  mu- 
sic being  now  thoroughly  diffused 
amo'.:g  us.  We  of  the  present  gen- 
eration scout  the  music  that  en- 
tranced our  fathers  and  mothers, 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
The  old  English  operas,  with  their 
bald  simplicity  and  sing-song  airs, 
^ho  can  endure  them  ?  They  are 
as  bad  as  Chinese  music,  or  a  tin- 
pan  Charivari.  Our  taste  has  been 
formed  by  listening  to  the  finest 
voices  and  the  most  cultivated 
styles  that  modern  Italy  has  pro- 
duced. Henceforth  we  shall  not 
retrograde ;  for  henceforth  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  its  wealthy  cities 
and  magnificent  opera-houses,  will 
offer  attractions  that  no  European 
singer  can  resist.  Fame  and  for- 
tune woo  the  daintiest  singing-birds 
to  our  shore,  as  it  has  just  wooed 
the  most  piquante  little  creature 
that  ever  chirruped  at  the  foot-lights, 
Maria  Piccolomini,  the  subject  of 
our  present  sketch.  Our  portrait 
was  drawn  by  Homer,  from  a  pho- 


tograph from  the  life,  taken  expressly  for  us  by 
Messrs.  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.  of  this  city.  Pic- 
colomini, under  the  banner  of  Ulman,  has  been 
completely  successful,  owing  her  triumph  as 
much  to  personal  fascination  as  to  musical  abili- 
ty. Youth,  beauty  and  manner  go  a  great  way 
to  ensure  the  success  of  a  prima  donna,  though 
many  have  conquered  by  the  voice  alone.  Maria 
Piccolomini  was  born  at  Siena,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  in  1836.  The  public  has  been  carefully 
informed  that  her  family  was  noble,  and  that 
there  have  been  counts  Piccolomini,  but  we  make 
no  account  of  that,  as  counts  are  very  cheap  and 
prevalent  in  Italy.  Then  we  are  told  that  her 
uncle  wears  the  scarlet  stockings  and  scarlet  hat 
of  a  Cardinal,  and  that  if  he  had  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Gregory  XVI.  in  the  pontifical  chair, 
the  niece  would  never  have  sung  for  Mr.  Ulman, 
but  would  have  become  the  superior  of  a  con- 
vent, and  devoted  herself  to  the  rofortn  of  con- 
ventual abuses  in  her  native  land.  Now  be  it 
understood  that  we  don't  dispute  these  stories — 


the  scarlet  hat  and  stockings  are  very  pretty 
managerial  properties — they  look  well  in  an  an- 
nouncement, and  draw  snobs  to  the  theatre  who 
would  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music  ;  but 
for  ourselves  we  should  think  just  as  much  of 
Piccolomini  if  she  had  been  the  niece  of  a  pawn- 
broker, or  even  that  mythic  pork-butcher  whom 
the  Paris  Figaro  invested  with  her  paternity  in 
an  access  of  humorous  spleen.  When  Costigan 
told  Pendennis  that  his  daughter's  ancestors  had 
been  "  Kings  in  Munster,"  he  knew  with  whom 
he  was  dealing,  and  so  did  Mr.  Manager  Ulman 
when  ho  paraded  the  noble  and  cardinal  virtues 
of  his  prima  donna's  family.  But  the  true  no- 
bility of  Piccolomini  lies  in  herself.  At  an  early 
age  she  was  remarked  for  the  richness  of  her 
voice,  and  at  thirteen  commenced  her  musical 
studios  at  Florence,  preparatory  to  an  operatic  ca- 
reer. It  was  at  Florence  that  she  made  her  debut 
in  the  arduous  role  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  the  year 
18.52,  when  sho  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  The 
ordeal  was  a  severe  one,  but  it  resulted  in  a  tri- 
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umph  for  the  youthful  and  beautiful  artiste.  The 
opera  was  played  twenty  nights  in  succession, 
and  the  furor  in  her  favor  rose  to  the  greatest 
height.  This  success  was  the  herald  of  triumphs 
in  other  Italian  cities,  where  she  remained  for 
four  years,  receiving  ovations  which,  instead  of 
bewildering,  only  stimulated  her  to  more  assidu- 
ous study  of  her  art.  In  1856  she  accepted  a 
London  engagement,  and  awakened  the  warmest 
enthusijism.  She  certainly  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  insular  coolness.  In  Ireland  she 
met  with  the  most  warm-hearted  reception,  and 
in  Dublin  the  popular  feeling  rose  to  fever  heat. 
In  Paris  she  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
sterner  criticism,  but  was  not  unsuccessful.  In 
1 858,  in  the  freshness  of  her  fame  and  beauty, 
she  came  to  this  country,  and  made  her  debut  at 
the  Academy  of  Music.  Her  New  York  en- 
gagement was  a  most  brilliant  and  indisputable 
success.  Young  America  was  completely  car- 
ried away  by  her  fine  soprano  voice,  her  beauty, 
her  admirable  acting,  and  her  bewitching,  co- 
quettish ways.  Her  career  at  tlw 
Boston  Theatre  is  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  our  readers,  and  w« 
trust  soon  again  to  hear  her  voice 
and  witness  her  admirable  persona- 
tions. In  Philadelphia  and  ia 
Washington  she  has  reaped  laurels, 
the  figurative  expression  for  pyra- 
mids of  bouquets  and  piles  of  pro- 
saic dollars.  America  has  opened 
heart  and  purse  to  her,  and  yielded 
unstinted  homage  to  her  gifts.  Her 
qDalities  arc  undeniable.  Sho  has 
a  fine  soprano  voice,  developed  by 
conscientious  culture.  Slie  is  also 
oxccediagly  a<Spoit  ia  the  maaage- 
ment  of  her  organ,  and  knows  how 
to  evade  difficulties  that  she  cannot 
surmount.  If  she  does  not  quite 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  se- 
verest criticism,  she  certainly  holds 
in  thrall  the  popular  heart.  Her 
histrionic  merit  is  indisputable. 
Her ^r<c  is  evidently  comedy,  and 
she  never  appears  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage as  in  opera-buffa ;  herjserua 
fTodrona,  for  instance,  is  inimitable. 
Yet  she  acceptably  represents  the 
tragic  characters  of  the  lyric  dra- 
ma. Though  lacking  the  phi/sique 
for  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  her  imper- 
sonation of  the  dread  heroine  is  far 
from  being  unsatisfactory ;  while  as 
La  Violetta  in  La  TraviaXa,  the  ly- 
ric version  of  La  Dame  aux  Cama- 
lias,  her  success  is  signal.  She 
portrays  the  passion  and  despair, 
the  agonies,  the  struggles  and  the 
death  of  the  vile  heroine  with  fear- 
ful fidelity.  We  can  say  no  mora 
in  her  praise  as  an  actress,  for  the 
character  is  one  foreign  to  her  na- 
ture, one,  fortunately,  that  she  could 
only  appreciate  by  the  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  artiste,  unless,  indeed, 
she  had  studied  it  in  the  terrible 
picture  drawn  by  Madame  Doche, 
which,  we  believe,  she  never  wit- 
nessed. We  may  regret  that  this 
character  was  ever  assigned  to  her, 
but  since  the  opera  is  on  the  stage, 
we  can  but  applaud  the  artistic 
rendition  of  the  character.  Such 
successes  as  those  achieved  by  Pic- 
colomini will  render  the  Italian 
opera  a  permanent  institution  in  this 
country.  The  lavish  expenditure 
caused  by  the  Italian  opera  has  been 
a  source  of  regret  to  many  thought- 
ful persons,  who  have  looked  on  it 
as  so  much  money  lavished  on  for- 
eigners and  drained  from  the  conn- 
try  ;  but  it  has  already  borne  fruit 
in  the  development  of  musical  taste 
throughout  the  country,  furnishing 
new  sources  of  intellectual  and  pe- 
cuniary fortunes  to  ourselves.  Al- 
ready we  have  given  American 
prima  donnas  to  the  lyric  stage  of 
Europe,  and  in  time,  the  highest 
ornaments  of  our  own  lyric  stage 
will  be  of  American  birth.  If  mu- 
sic is  worth  cultivating,  we  mast 
import  the  best  models.  Art  is 
cosmopolitan.  The  only  care  we 
need  take  is,  that  merit  alone  shall 
receive  our  support,  and  no  charla- 
tanry meet  with  encouragement. 
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THE  DEATH  WARRANT. 

An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

]1V    WALTER    CLARiSCE. 

In  the  little  town  of  Colberg,  a  small  seaport 
of  Prussia,  situated  on  llie  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  there  resides  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family, 
bearing  the  surname  of  Zictern.  The  f.imily 
name  figures  largely  in  the  records  of  the  town, 
and  the  province  in  which  it  ia  situated.  Tliese 
records  show  that  the  Zicterns  held  important 
offices  in  the  magistracy  and  judiciary,  as  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  sev_cnteenth  century, 
and  the  present  head  of  the  family  held  the  hon- 
orable post  of  burgomaster,  or  chitf  magistrate 
of  Colberg,  in  the  year  IS.'JO. 

That,  however,  which  renders  the  name  fiimil- 
iar  to  every  traveller  who  chances  to  visit  this 
rather  out  of-thc-way  post  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, is  the  Zietern  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, one  of  the  largest  and  best  endowed  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  Prussia — x  country  remark- 
able in  continental  Europe  for  the  number  and 
the  excellent  management  of  its  public  institu- 
tions— and  what  renders  the  Zietern  Hospital 
unusually  interesting  to  strangers,  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  Mad- 
ame Cornelia  Richter — nee  Zietern — a  daughter 
of  the  family,  who  was  herself  for  several  years 
n  lunatic,  and  who  only  recovered  her  reason  a 
few  years  before  her  death. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  institution,  there  arc 
two  portraits  of  the  foundress  and  benefactress, 
one  representing  her  as  Madamoiselle  Zietern, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  the  other  as 
Madame  Richter,  a  middle-aged  lady  of  matron- 
ly and  benign  countenance,  the  expression  of 
whose  features,  however,  betoken  one  who  has 
passed  through  much  suffering,  mentally  and 
bodily,  and  who  has  only  acquired  the  calmness 
and  resignation  which  characterizes  the  portrait, 
by  having  learnt  to  trust  firmly  in  the  beneficence 
of  Providence,  and  to  look  forward  to  that  rest 
and  happiness  hereafter,  which  shall  recompense 
her  for  all  the  trouble  she  has  suffered  in  this  mor- 
tal stage  of  existence. 

■  The  exceeding  loveliness  of  form  and  feature 
which  are  remarkable  in  the  youthful  portrait,  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  every  beholder,  and  serves 
to  give  double  interest  to  her  melancholy  story. 
She  is  represented  as  a  fair,  blue-eyed  maiden, 
with  a  full  and  exquisitely  rounded  form,  and  an 
abundance  of  golden  hair,  which,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day  among  the  maidens  of 
northern  Germany,  floats  free  and  unconfiiied 
over  the  white  dimpled  shoulders.  The  features 
are  regular  and  intellectual,  and  at  thesame  time 
expressive  of  vivacity  and  tenderness.  The  por- 
trait is  one  that  fixes  itself  on  the  memory,  one 
that  men  are  wont  to  dream  of,  after  having  once 
beheld  it. 

In  the  year  175.3,  Madaraoisello  Zietern,  who 
until  then  had  resided  with  her  parents  in  Col- 
,berg,  the  town  wherein  she  was  born,  visited 
Berlin,  the  Prussian  capital,  to  remain  during 
the  winter  months  with  a  maiden  aunt,  a  sister 
of  her  lather's.  Madame  Zietern  was  a  lady  of 
great  wealth,  whose  mansion  was  the  resort  of 
the  military,  the  literati,  and  the  most  fashionable 
and  distinguished  pcrfonages  in  the  city. 

It  was  only  natural  that  a  young  lady  possess 
ing  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Mad- 
amoiselle Zietern,  known  to  belong  to  an  old 
and  honorable  family,  and  generally  believed  to 
be  the  heiress  of  her  aunt's  large  fortune,  should 
draw  many  admirers.  Men  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  from  the  youthful  aspirant  to  fame 
and  fortune,  to  the  broken  down  roue,  who,  after 
having  run  his  career  of  coxcombry,  pleasure  and 
dobauchcry,  until  his  shaf.ered  constitution 
warned  him  that  he  could  no  longer  pursue  his 
vicious  course  of  life  vviih  impunity,  was  anxious 
to  settle  down  and  become  a  sober  Benedict  for 
the  rest  of  his  days,  if  lie  could  secure  so  splen- 
did a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  were  ear- 
nest suitors  for  the  young  lady's  heart  and  hand, 
and  fortune. 

Cornelia,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to  change 
her  maiden  condition,  "  fancy,  free ;"  but  her 
heart  at  length  surrendered  to  one  Paul  Hichter, 
an  officer  of  the  king's  guard.s — young,  hand- 
some, and  accomplished,  who  had  every  prospect 
of  rising  in  his  profession. 

Notwithstanding  the  envy  created  amongst  the 
host  of  rejected  suitors,  in  conFcquencc  of  the 
choice  of  the  youthful  and  lovely  heiress,  no  one 
could  deny  that  the  young  mau  was  in  every 


respect  worthy  of  her.  There  was  but  one  draw- 
back—he was  poor !  This,  however,  did  not  in 
the  least  trouble  Madamoiselle  Cornelia.  Her 
father  was  wealthy,  and  she  was  an  only  child, 
and,  as  wo  have  already  observed,  she  had  great 
expectations  from  her  aunt.  She  would,  under 
any  circnmst^ances,  possess  sufficient  wealth  for 
both.  Neither  did  her  relatives,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  the  like  circumstances,  oppose  the 
proposed  union.  The  family  of  the  young 
ensign  was,  in  point  of  fact,  more  ancient  and  of 
higher  rank  than  the  family  of  the  Zieterns,  and 
ancient  genealogy  and  noble  birth  carry  great  in- 
fluence in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

One  stipulation  only  was  made  by  Herr  Zie- 
tern, when,  at  the  expiration  of  a  short  and  happy 
courtship.  Ensign  Richter  visited  Colberg,  can- 
didly told  his  circumstaBces,  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  attain  rank  and  distinction  in 
his  profession,  if  strict  attention  to  his  duties 
could  secure  these  honors,  referred  to  several 
distinguished  and  respected  individuals  in  re- 
lation to  his  family  and  his  own  personal  charac- 
ter, and  finally  stated  that,  having  gained  the 
maiden's  consent,  he  had  come  expressly  to  ask 
her  hand  of  her  father. 

The  condition  was  that  the  young  couple 
should  wait  until  Paul  Richter  should  become 
a  captain,  so  that,  in  case  of  any  great  reverse  of 
fortune  on  the  part  of  his  bride,  however  improb- 
able it  might  be,  he  should  be  able  to  support 
her,  at  least,  in  moderate  competence. 

The  gallant  and  youthful  lover,  notwithstand- 
ing his  desire  to  hasten  the  consummation  of  his 
happiness,  was  well  content  that  no  other  ob- 
stacle stood  in  the  way  of  his  union  with  the  fair 
object  of  his  love. 

Frederick  the  Second — the  Great — the  most 
ambitious  monarch  in  Europe  at  that  period,  sat 
on  the  Prussian  throne.  Every  schoolboy  is 
familiar  with  his  rare  military  abilities,  his  inces- 
sant activity,  his  love  of  war,  his  strange  eccen- 
tricities, and  his  infatuation  for  tall  soldiers,  to 
procure  whom  he  would  send  to  any  distance  and 
incur  any  expense,  though  in  all  other  respects 
his  economy  bordered  on  meanness. 

Speedy  promotion  in  the  army,  under  such  a 
monarch,  was  a  matter  of  certainty  to  a  young 
man  of  good  character,  good  family  and  courage, 
and  intelligence,  all  of  which  qualifications  Paul 
Richter  possessed.  He  bade  adieu  to  his  young 
mistress,  when  he  went  to  join  his  regiment, 
which  was  to  take  part  in  a  campaign  against 
France,  in  full  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
close  of  the  campaign  would  witness  his  promo- 
tion to  the  command  of  a  company,  and  enable 
him  to  claim  her  hand,  according  to  her  father's 
promise. 

Cornelia,  shortly  after  her  lover  quitted  Ber- 
lin, returned  home  to  Colberg,  and  there  re- 
mained until  the  termination  of  the  campaign, 
which  was  successful  on  the  part  of  Frederick, 
and  which  did  make  Paul  a  captain,  as  he  had 
anticipated.  lie  was,  however,  severely,  though 
not  dangerously  wounded,  and  when  he  wrote  to 
Colberg  by  the  hand  of  a  comrade,  speaking 
lightly  of  his  wound,  but  regretting  it,  because 
for  a  time  it  would  incapacitate  him  from  claim- 
ing his  bride,  at  the  same  time  playfully  observ- 
ing that  he  hoped  his  fair  mistress  would  not  re- 
ject her  wounded  knight,  who  had  received  his 
wound  in  consequence  of  his  resolve  to  bear  him- 
self in  the  battle  in  a  manner  that  should  show 
that  he  was  worthy  of  her  love — the  young  lady 
was  so  much  affected  that  she  insisted  upon 
setting  out  by  post  to  Berlin,  to  nurse  the  wound- 
ed soldier  herself,  saying  that  ho  had  already 
the  right  to  claim  the  service  as  well  as  the  love 
of  a  wife  from  her,  since  they  had  long  been 
wedded  in  heart  if  not  in  hand,  and  that  the  only 
obstacle  that  had  stood  in  the  way  was  now 
removed. 

Herr  Zietern,  however,  like  a  wise  and  prudent 
father,  said  if  Cornelia  must  nurse  her  wounded 
knight,  it  were  more  advisable  that  she  did  so  in 
her  father's  house,  than  in  a  distant  city.  The 
old  genllctnan,  therefore,  posted  himself  to  Ber- 
lin, and  had  "Captain  Richter  carefully  removed 
by  slow  stages,  under  his  own  guidance,  from  the 
capital  to  Colberg. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  Paul  Richter  was 
completely  recovered.  They  had  been  to  him 
six  of  the  happiest  months  he  had  ever  spent, 
notwithstanding  the  pain  and  fever  attending  his 
wound,  which  was  long  in  healing,  for  Cornelia 
was  ever  near  him,  ready  to  anticipate  his  slight- 
est withes,  to  read  lo  him,  to  sing,  to  play,  to  do 
0. cry  thing  slij  could  think  of  to  aflbrd  him 
8  dace,  and  to  cause  the  weary  hours  in  the  sick 
chamber  lo  pass  lightly  away.     And,  a*  he  grow 


better  and  was  able  to  take  short  walks  abroad, 
she  was  her  constant  companion.  They  wan- 
dered in  his  father's  garden,  or  sat  in  the  s um- 
mer-bouse,  whi!e  she  read  aloud,  and,by  and-hy, 
their  walks  extended  into  the  fields  and  woods, 
or  to  the  seashore,  where  they  would  sit  for  hours 
listening  to  the  musical  murmur  of  the  waves  as 
they  broke  on  the  beach,  and  talking  of  the 
happy  future  which  both  believed  to  be  in  store 
for  them. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  wedding 
was  to  take  place.  Great  preparations  were 
made.  No  expense  was  spared  by  the  parents 
of  Cornelia,  who,  by  this  time  had  learnt  to  look 
upon  the  handsome  young  officer  as  if  he  were 
their  own  son. 

It  came  off,  and  was  the  talk  of  the  small  town 
for  weeks.  Never  had  been  seen  such  magnifi- 
cence before.  Never  had  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  united  sucn  a  handsome  couple.  Never 
was  such  munificence,  such  generosity,  as  Herr 
Zietern  displayed.  Not  a  poor  person  in  Col- 
berg or  its  vicinity,  had  gone  that  day  without  an 
abundant  meal  and  a  small  present  in  money  be- 
sides. A  thousand  cheerful,  grateful  voices 
prayed  that  happiness  might  attend  the  wedded 
pair  through  life,  and  after  death  to  eternity. 

In  Paul  Eichter's  case,  the  Shaksperian 
adage,  "  the  course  of  true  love  never  does  run 
smooth,"  was,  as  we  beheve  it  has  often  been  be- 
fore and  since,  completely  falsified.  Paul  re- 
mained at  home  with  his  bride,  at  a  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  which  his  father  in-law  had 
purchased  and  presented  to  him,  for  six  months 
after  his  marriage,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
happiness  it  is  in  the  power  of  mortal  to  possess. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  brief  period  of  wedded 
bliss,  he  received  orders  from  his  general  again 
to  make  his  appearance  at  Berlin  and  rejoin  his 
regiment. 

Frederick  the  Great  had  been  at  peace  with 
his  brother  monarchs  long  enough,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  another  campaign  against  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Italy  or  France,  he  did  not  much  care 
which,  so  that  he  found  employment  for  his  tall 
grenadiers. 

"  Dear  Paul,"  said  Cornelia,  when  she  heard 
the  news,  "  I  wish  you  would  leave  the  army.  I 
shall  be  so  miserable,  so  anxious  while  you  are 
away,  dreading  lest  every  mail  that  arrives  at 
Colberg,  should  bring  intelligence  of  some 
dreadful  battle,  and  that  you  have  been  wounded 
or  perhaps  killed.  I  would  not  care  to  live 
afterward.  Surely  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  general.  We  are  rich 
enough." 

"  You  are  rich  enough,  dear  Cornelia,"  replied 
Paul,  "  and  I  love  you  enough  to  be  willing  to 
share  with  you  whatever  is  yours;  but  it  is  not 
that,  my  love.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Paul 
Richter  refused  his  services  when  his  country 
called  for  them,  because  he  had  wedded  a  young 
and  pretty,  and  wecilthi/  bride.  I  must  go,  dear 
Cornelia,,  but  let  us  hope  the  campaign  will  not 
be  a  long  one,  and,  one  thing  I  will  promise  you. 
As  soon  as  I  am  promoted  to  colonelcy,  I  ivill 
quit  the  army  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared.  But 
on  no  account  would  I  do  so  on  the  eve  of  a  war. 
Think,  Cornelia,  you  yourself  would  despise  me 
if  I  were  to  act  in  such  a  cowardly  manner. 
But  be  not  afraid,  darling,  you  are  my  guardian 
an^el.  Your  prayers  shall  turn  the  bullets  aside 
and  blunt  the  enemy's  steel.  Very  soon  you  will, 
welcome  me  safe  home  again." 

Thus,  half  jestingly,  half  soothingly,  the  young 
officer  endeavored  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
his  young  wife,  and  at  length  partially  succeeded 
in  subduing  her  anxiety.  They  promised  to  ex- 
change letters  by  every  possible  opportunity,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Captain  Richter  set 
out  for  Berlin. 

The  campaign  turned  out  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  what  is  known  in  European  continental 
history,  as  the  Seven  Year's  War,  when  Fred- 
crick  found  arrayed  against  him,  incited  by  his 
insatiable  ambition,  all  the  other  great  powers  of 
Europe.  lie  met  the  shock  manfully,  for  the 
Prussian  army  of  Frederick  the  Second's  day 
was  much  the  most  numerous  and  the  best 
drilled  on  the  whole  continent,  but  severe  battles 
were  fought,  and  the  campaign  which  Paul  had 
endeavored  to  persuade  his  wife  would  he  soon 
ended,  threatened  to  he  jirolonged  till  the  com- 
batants were  exhausted. 

Still  Paul  wrote  chteiful  letters  to  Cornelia, 
and  bade  her  keep  up  her  courage,  and  she  re- 
plied in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  she  could,  endeavor- 
ing to  conceal  from  him  the  feari  and  anxieties 
she  could  not  hel|)  experiencing. 

At  kngih,  about  six  mouths  alter  Paul  had 


left  Colberg,  there  came  a  letter  which  afforded 
him  the  most  extaciic  delight,  while,  at  the  S'sime 
time,  it  increased  his  anxiety  to  see  his  wife 
again.  This  letter  announced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
and  the  happy  convalescence  of  the  mother,  who, 
proud  of  the  new  pleasures  of  maternity,  wrote 
respecting  the  beauty  of  her  infimt,  as  only  a 
mother  can  write,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  her  husband  could  see  his  child,  if  only  for 
one  moment. 

Paul  replied  to  this  letter  immediately.  The 
letter  was  brief,  for  the  army  was  on  the  <}vo  of 
an  engagement,  and  his  every  moment  was 
greatly  occupied.  He  knew  not  but  the  next 
minute  ho  might  hear  the  trumpet  sound,  calling 
upon  all  to  fall  into  battle  array. 

The  letter,  written  on  a  drum-head  in  a  tent, 
has  been  preserved,  and  its  contents  are  en- 
graved upon  the  pedestal  of  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  of  the  enclosure  of  which  the  hos- 
pital stands.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  The  Camp  before  Tarmv,  August  10,  17.5G. 

"Mv  OWN  DEARLST  CoRNKLiA: — 1  received 
your  letter  this  morning,  and  have  carried  it  in 
my  bosom  all  day,  taking  every  opportunity  to 
peruse  it  over  and  over  again.  We  are  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  be  summoned  into  action, 
and  I  have  been  so  completely  occupied  in  my 
military  duties  that  I  could  not,  until  this  mo- 
ment, find  time  to  write  a  line  in  reply. 

"  You  must  excuse  the  brevity  of  the  letter 
I  am  now  writing,  for  I  am  infringing  a  military 
order  just  issued  by  the  king,  even  in  so  doing, 
and  you  well  know  that  the  slightest  disobedi- 
ence of  orders  is  visited  by  Frederick  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  even  if  the  offender  be  his  princi- 
pal general.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
when  resolved  to  punish,  nothing  can  incline  him 
to  mercy. 

"I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  your  letter 
afforded  me.  It  is  too  much  happiness.  My 
infant  boy  and  his  mother  both  well !  How  I 
wish  I  could  see  you  for  one  little  moment,  even 
if  I  had  to  leave  you  again  immediately.  I  think 
it  would  endow  me  with  greater  spirit  and  cour- 
age in  the  forthcoming  battle. 

"Think  of  me,  dear  wife,  and  believe  thatyou 
are  never  out  of  my  mind  for  one  moment. 
Have  no  fears  for  me.  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall 
not  fall  in  battle,  and  I  hope  this  engagement 
will  be  so  far  decisive  that  1  can  honorably  ask 
for  leave  of  absence,  so  that  I  may  fly  to  Colberg 
and  embrace  you  and  the  child. 

'•  Take  the  greatest  care  of  your  health  for  my, 
as  well  as  for  your  own  and  our  boy's  sake. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  been 
promoted,  on  the  field,  to  the  rank  of  major. 
There  remains  now  but  one  step  more — promo- 
tion to  a  lieutenant  colonelcy — and  then,  peace 
once  restored,  I  quit  the  army,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days  in  the  society  of  my  beloved  wife. 

"  I  must  clbse,  for  I  dare  not  keep  my  lamp 
alight  any  longer. 

Believe  me,  my  darling, 

Your  most  loving  husband, 
Paul  Richter." 

"P.  S.     Kiss  our  boy  for  me. 

"  P.  P.  S.  It  is  now  a  quarter  past  eight 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Tomorrow  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  I  shall  be  a  dead  man  !  P.  R." 

The  letter  was  despatched  and  duly  received 
by  Cornelia,  who  read  it  through  eagerly  until 
she  reached  the  end.  When  she  read  the  last 
line,  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  fell  sense- 
less to  the  floor. 

Fortunately  her  mother  and  the  nurse  were  in 
the  room.  They  raised  her  from  the  floor  and 
carried  her  to  a  sofa,  and  then  applied  restor- 
atives, until  the  unhappy  wife  was  awakened  to 
consciousness.  She  looked  wildly  around  her. 
"Am  I  asleep?"  she  cried.  "Have  I  been 
dreaming  ?  O,  what  a  horrid  dream.  I 
thought —  No,  no  ;  it  is  true  !  The  letter,  the 
letter !"  Shrieking  forth  the  latter  words,  she 
again  fainted.  A  physician  was  sent  for,  and 
again  the  mother  and  nurse  applied  restoratives, 
and  alter  much  effort,  succeeded  again  in  restor- 
ing her  to  consciousness. 

Meanwhile  the  letter  had  been  picked  up  from 
the  floor  by  Madame  Zietern,  and  read.  She 
could  not  understand  it.  She  showed  it  to  her 
husband,  to  the  medical  man — none  of  them 
could  make  anything  of  it.  Paul  had  written  in 
the  body  of  the  letter,  that  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  should  not  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
had  evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  hope 
and  chcerfulnesj,  and  yet,  at  the  close,  in  a  sec- 
ond postscript,  without  giving  any  explanation, 
he  had  written,  "  Tomorrow  morning,  at  four 
o'clock,  I  shall  be  a  dead  man  I" 

"  Had  he  suddenly  lost  his  senses  ?  Had  the 
tension  of  his  faculties,  caused  by  anxiety,  hard 
duty  and  want  of  sleep,  coupled  with  the  shoi'k 
of  pleasure  he  had  felt  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  birth  of  his  e-hild,  been  too  much  fpr- 
his  brain  ?  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  that 
strange  and  dreadful  line?" 

These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  questions 
asked  of  each  other  by  the  shocked  and  puzzled 
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family,  but  no  one  could  give  any  salisfiictory 
answer.  In  vain  tliey  omleavorcd  to  soothe  and 
console  tl'.e  unhapjiy  wife.  Alas !  iliey  knew  not 
what  words  to  employ  in  order  to  relieve  her 
mind.  Their  own  feelings  were  sufficiently  har- 
rowed by  the  terrible  line.  Still  tlicy  resolved  to 
try  to  believe  that  it  meant  nothing,  until  they 
heard  from  the  camp. 

A  letter  was  immediately  written  and  de- 
spatched to  Paul,  and  another  to  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment  in  which  ho  served,  informing  both 
of  the  fright  which  the  inexplicable  postscript 
had  caused,  and  of  the  ill  effect  it  must  have  upon 
Cornelia  if  the  mystery  were  not  immediately 
»nd  satisfactory  explained. 

They  had  not  to  wait  for  a  reply  to  the  letters 
to  learn  that  Paul  had  written  the  truth,  though 
still  they  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  had 
caused  the  shocking  catastrophe.  The  next 
gazette  from  15crlin  contained  this  simple,  but 
terrible  paragraph,  under  the  caption  of  "  intoUi- 
geoco  from  the  army  before  Parma  " : 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  at  fmr  o'clock  A. 
M.,  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  Major  Paul  Richter,  of  the 
'ill  dragoon  guard,  was  shot  dead,  in  pursuance 
of  a  special  sentence  from  the  commandor-iu- 
ehicf." 

Then  followed  a  few  lines  eulogistic  of  the 
character  and  courage  of  the  deceased  officer, 
and  a  few  remarks  e.Kpressing  wonder  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  special  dircliction  of  duty,  which 
had  led  to  such  a  shocking  result.  Nearly  a 
month  of  terrible  overwhelming  misery  elapsed 
before  the  full  particulms  were  known.  At 
length  all  was  explained. 

Fjederick  the  Second,  of  Prussia,  carried  ec- 
centricity to  the  verge  of  madness.  His  people 
were  taxed  terribly  to  maintain  his  army,  both 
in  money  and  in  person.  The  entire  population 
of  Prussia  during  his  reign,  amounted  to  only 
five  millions,  all  counted,  men,  women  a;^  chil- 
dren, and  yet  the  soldier.s  exceeded  in  number 
those  of  France  and  Spain  united.  It  is  com- 
puted that  out  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
kingdom,  one  in  every  seven  was  drafted  into  the 
military  service.  Ills  rule  over  the  civilians  of 
the  kingdom,  who  held  no  ofRce  under  the  gov- 
ornmcnt,  was  mild  and  paternal,  but  his  behav- 
iour to  his  wife  and  children  was  brutal  in  the 
extreme.  They  were  flogged  with  his  cane,  half 
starved  and  miserably  clad.  Ilis  eldest  son, 
while  still  a  racixs  youth,  was  immured  for  some 
venial  oflcnce,  in  a  filthy  and  unhealthy  dungeon, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  not 
to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  lad's  execution. 

lie  was  in  the  habit  of  striking  his  officers  and 
kicking  his  judges  out  of  court,  if  they  decided 
points  of  law  against  his  wishes.  His  officers 
and  soldiers  were  drilled  like  automatons,  and 
the  slightest  offence  was  visited  with  the  most 
prompt  and  frightful  severity  of  punishment 
His  present  position,  at  war  with  nearly  all 
combined  Europe,  had  exasperated  his  irascible 
tamper  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  madness. 

During  the  afternoen  of  the  10th  of  August, 
I  "56,  intending  during  the  night  to  make  an  im- 
portant movement  in  the  camp,  which  was  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  he  had  issued  an  order  that, 
by  eight  o'clock,  all  the  lamps  in  the  camps 
should  bo  put  out,  on  pain  of  death.  The  mo- 
ment the  hour  was  past,  he  w.alked  out  himself 
to  see  whether  all  was  dark.  He  found  a  lamp 
burning  in  the  tent  of  Captain  Ricliter.  He  en- 
tered the  tent  just  as  the  officer  was  folding  up  a 
letter;  the  captain  knew  him,  and,  instantly 
falling  on  his  knees,  entreated  his  mercy. 

"  To  whom  have  you  been  writing  V  asked 
the  king. 

"  To  my  wife,"  replied  the  young  officer.  "  I 
received  a  letter  from  her  to-day.  I  had  not  time 
all  day  to  reply  to  it,  scarcely  to  read  it,  without 
neglecting  my  duty.  The  courier  leaves  the 
camp  for  Berlin  at  ten  o'clock.  I  commenced 
the  reply  at  my  first  momont  of  leisure,  but  not 
having  quite  completed  it  when  the  clock  struck, 
I  kept  the  lamp  burning  a  few  moments  later. 
We  go  into  action  to  night  or  to-morrow.  1  may 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  writing  again." 

"  Let  me  see  the  letter,"  said  Frederick 
sternly. 

The  officer  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  read  it  to 
the  end. 

"  'Tis  well,"  he  said,  handing  it  back.  "  Now 
write  one  more  line  which  I  shall  dictate.  Write, 
'  Tomorrow  morning  at  four  o'clock,  I  shall  be 
a  dead  man  !'  " 

The  sentence  was  written  with  a  treml>ling 
hand,  for  well  the  officer  knew  that  the  king 
showed  no  mercy,  listened  to  no  excuses  ! 

"Have you  written  the  line  1"  asked  the  king. 


"  I  have,  jour  majesty  !" 

"Then  seal  the  letter  and  go  to  sleep,  if  you 
choose.     I  will  deliver  it  to  the  carrier." 

"  Will  not  your  majesty  permit  mo  to 
explain  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,  sir,"  thundered  the  king. 
"  You  have  disobeyed  my  orders.  You,  an  offi- 
cer, who  ought  to  have  set  an  example.  You 
must  die." 

Placing  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  he  walked  out 
of  the  tent.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  the  sharp  rattle  of  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry awakened  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  were  still  sleeping  .soundly,  in  ignorance  of 
the  tragedy  that  was  enacting  in  their  midst,  for 
the  anticipated  nocturnal  announcement  had  not 
been  made  and  the  camp  was  not  disturbed  from 
slumber. 

They  started  to  their  feet  and  rushed  out  into 
the  fresh  morning  air,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  report  of  lire  arms,  some  of  them  be- 
lieving that  the  enemy  had  recently  stolen  a 
march  against  them.  Alas  !  They  were  trans- 
fixed with  astonishment  and  dismay,  when  they 
were  informed  that  a  military  execution  had 
taken  place,  and  that  Major  Ilichter,  one  of  the 
bravest,  the  most  respected  and  the  most  beloved 
officers  in  the  army,  was  a  dead  man. 

When  Madame  Uichtcr  heard  the  full  particu- 
lars of  the  savage  murder  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  orders  of  the  king,  the  victim  of  his 
monstrous  brutality,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
devoted  of  his  officers,  she  shed  no  tears,  but 
pressing  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  she 
faared  her  heart  would  break,  she  sat  silent,  not 
opening  her  lips  for  weeks,  caring  nothing  for 
her  infant,  who,  until  now,  had  been  almost  an 
object  of  idolatry,  and  refused  all  nourishment 
until  her  attendants  were  obliged  to  force  food 
upon  her. 

When  again  she  spoke,  her  wits  had  flown. 
She  was  insane.  The  physicians  feared,  hope- 
lessly insane.  Happily  for  the  poor  infant,  de- 
prived of  the  nourishment  it  had  subsisted 
upon — for  the  fond  mother  had  insisted  upon 
nursing  it  herself — it  died. 

The  widowed  mother  made  no  inqu  ry  after 
the  babe  nor  her  husband.  She  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  either  had  existed.  Her's  was  a 
harmless,  gentle,  melancholy  madness.  Like 
Ophelia,  she  wandered  about  singing  wild  ditties, 
which  had  no  sense  or  meaning,  yet,  which  wore 
sometimes  suggestive  of  the  dreadful  loss  she 
had  sustained. 

"  White  his  shroud  as  the  mountaiu  snow, 
Larded  all  tvith  sweet  flowers  ; 
Which  twwept  to  the  grave  did  go, 
With  true  love  showers." 

*'  And  will  he  not  come  again? 
And  will  he  not  come  agairj? 
No,  he  is  dead, 
Go  to  thy  deathbed, 
Ue  never  will  come  back  again." 

lo  this  sad  condition  she  remained  for  several 
years.  Her  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  her 
Aunt  Zietern,  had  died  during  this  dismal  period, 
and  all  their  large,  united  wealth  had  been  left 
to  her — in  trust  of  a  guardian — if  she  recovered 
her  senses.  If  not,  it  was  to  be  expended  in 
founding  a  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum. 

She  did  awaken  to  her  senses  and  to  the  rec- 
ollection of  her  woes,  and  she  herself  employed  a 
large  portion  of  her  wealth  in  erecting  an  hos- 
pital and  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  which  she  lib- 
erally endowed  and  named  the  Ziotern  Hospital, 
in  memory  of  her  parents  and  her  aunt. 

She  sat  for  her  portrait  after  her  recovery,  and 
ordered  it,  together  with  a  portrait  painted 
shortly  before  her  marriage,  to  be  hung  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  building,  and  caused  a  splendid 
monument  to  be  erected  in  the  hospital  yard,  to 
the  memory  of  her  much  loved,  murdered  hus- 
band. On  the  pedestal  of  this  monument  was 
inscribed : 

"IN  MEMOIIIAM. 
''  Paul  Richter,  major  in  the  guards  of  King  Fredcricic 
the  Second,  of  I'rustii,  wan  cruelly  shot  by  order  of  his 
sovtreigu,  August  11,  175(5." 

Beneath  the  above  inscription  was  inscribed 
the  fatal  letter,  the  whole  supported  by  the  arms 
of  the  joint  families  of  Kiehter  and  Zietern,  and 
by  a  scroll. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Hospital  and  Lu- 
natic Asylum  of  Colberg,  in  Prussia. 


It  is  a  general  observation  that  the  best  in- 
formed women  nrc  those  who  have  the  best 
informed  friends  of  the  other  sex.  La  Kocbe- 
foucauld  gave  lessons  to  Madame  de  la  Fayette  ; 
Voiture,  then  Boileau,  to  Nii.on;  Scarron  to  his 
wife  ;  Bussy  and  dc  Relz  to  Mailame  dc  Sevigne  ; 
FciH'loii  to  Madame  (luyon;  Benjamin  Cou^t  to 
Madame  de  Siael  ;  Bosc  lo  iMaduine  Itohind,  and 
Voltaire  to  Mu'lame  du  Cliatclct.— Z/yK/r/o/i. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial,] 
A  S  S  U  R  .\  i\  C  K . 

BT   STBIL  PARK. 

Yes,  you  love  me,  Agnes  Lane, 

And  th.it  fotehcad  white  a.s  snow 
Need  not  crimson  so  with  shamo 

That  I  dare  to  tell  thc-cjio 
Very  quick  your  young  heart  throbs, 

Full  of  b  Miuty,  joy  and  light, 
Underneath,  sleep  broken  sobs, 

For  the  love  jnu  scorn  to-nighC. 

Wreatli  your  lips  with  roMnc.<!s  now, 

Such  a  look  of  proud  disdain 
Well  becomes  your  haughty  brow, 

Though  it  bring  a  moment's  pain. 
Yes.  you  love  me — every  tone 

Of  your  voice  was  sweet  and  low 
W^hen  you  wandered  here  alone, 

At  the  early  twilight  glow. 

I  can  read  within  your  eyes. 

All  the  word^  I  breathe  are  true. 
For  each  gpe.it  thought  mirrored  Ilea 

In  their  depths  o(  liquid  blue. 
And  the  while  ro.-<e  in  your  hair, 

Twined  among  the  diamonds  bright, 
Is  the  one  I  bade  you  wc:ir, 

When  we  parted  ye-teriiight. 

Yesler  eve,  0,  strange  to  say! 

Thee  small  jewelled  hands  of  thiiio, 
Sparkling,  trembling,  trusting  l»y 

AVilling  captives  clasped  in  miuo. 
With  it.s  wealth  of  tre.s.ses  brown, 

(There  you  need  not  sigh  and  starl) 
Th.at  young  bead  drooped  humbly  down, 

Nestling  close  against  my  heart. 

Ah,  the  crimson  blushes  sweep 

Over  cheek  and  neck  of  snow, 
What!  can  those  proud  eyelids  weep, 

Lady,  have  I  grieved  you  soT 
Come  to  me,  poor  wounded  bird, 

Fold  your  white  wings  here  again  j 
Now  its  icy  depths  are  stin-ed, 

Uow  your  bosom  throbs  with  pain. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pirtoiial.] 

DOLLY'S  HUSBAND. 

BY    MAROARET    VERNE. 

It  was  strange,  at  least  so  all  the  people  in 
Elton  said,  that  pretty  little  Dolly  Hoyt  was 
going  to  throw  herself  away  by  marrying  Joel 
Prcscott,  when  there  wasn't  a  young  man  in 
town  but  what  would  be  proud  and  happy  to 
make  her  his  wife;  strange  that  she  could  for  a 
moment  think  of  leaving  her  nice,  comfortable, 
handsome  home,  where  she  had  never  known  a 
wish  ungratificd,  and  had  been  so  kindly  and 
tenderly  treated,  to  bo  the  wife  of  a  poor  man, 
who  could  not,  however  much  he  might  love  her, 
spread  out  before  her  any  but  a  bard  lot — one  of 
poverty  and  privations,  such  as  she  knew  little 
how  to  meet.  Joel,  to  be  sure,  was  a  good  fel- 
low enough ;  one  that  took  readily  to  his  book, 
steady  and  persevering  about  his  work,  but  then 
Squire  Iloyt  was  a  wealthy  man,  ami  all  of  his 
daughters  had  married  into  rich,  influential  fam- 
ilies, and  it  was  preposterous  for  him  to  aspire  to 
a  height  so  far  above  him.  Everybody  said  he 
was  insane  to  think  of  such  a  thing — everybody 
but  Dolly. 

The  squire  plead  and  reasoned  with  bis  daugh- 
ter upon  the  subject,  Mrs.  Hoyt  talked,  cried  and 
scolded,  while  Dolly's  sisters  and  their  hus- 
bands came  to  Elton  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
turning  her  thoughts  in  a  diflTerent  direction. 
Every  alternative  was  resorted  to,  but  still  the 
pretty  Dolly  remained  firm  in  her  resolution. 

"  She  did  not  care,"  she  said,  "  if  Joel  was 
poor.  Father  wasn't  worth  fifty  dollars  when 
mother  married  him,  but  now  he  had  a  handsome 
property  ;  mother  had  helped  him  get  it,  too. 
She  could  work  with  Joel ;  she  was  sure  a  little 
work  wouldn't  harm  her,  and  she  loved  him  well 
enough  to  toil  a  life  time  for  him.  It  was  all 
nonsense ;  she  didn't  care  if  her  sisters  were  mar- 
ried to  rich  men,  and  had  great,  grand  homes  in 
the  city  ;  she  should  be  contented  in  the  little  cot- 
tage with  Joel,  if  it  hadn't  but  four  rooms,  and  if 
the  bare  boards  of  each  one  of  these  never  sav/  a 
nice  carpet.  She  knew  that  Joel's  farm  wasn't 
paid  for — she  knew  all  about  it,  and  she  was  just 
the  one  to  help  and  encourage  him,  as  ho  had 
never  been  helped  or  encouraged  by  any  one." 

And  so  ]).jliy  continued  lo  avow  her  inten- 
tions until  her  father,  mother,  and  sisters  grew 
to  look  upon  her  marriage  with  Joel  as  a  settled 
thing,  as  a  sort  of  farofl'  danger  whieii  something 
might  )'et  prevent,  for  in  all  her  protestations  she 
had  never  spoken  of  becoming  his  wife  immedi- 
ately.    It  was  always  a  vague  "  tometime  "  with 


her.  But  one  morning,  after  sjKjnding  an  eve- 
ning with  Joel,  Dolly,  wiih  many  blushes  upon 
her  bright  face,  told  her  mother  that  she  had  con- 
sented to  1)0  married  in  a  few  weeks;  that  Joel 
had  already  made  many  purchases  for  his  little 
home ;  that  his  crops  were  turning  out  remark- 
ably well — be  was  very  lonesome,  and  if  she  was 
going  to  marry  him,  it  might  as  well  be  one  time 
as  another. 

The  good  old  lady  bnrst  into  tears  at  the  in- 
formation, and  ran,  as  fast  as  her  clumsy,  rheu- 
matic feet  would  carry  her,  into  the  parlor  to 
communicate  the  doUful  intelligence  to  her 
husband . 

"  What,  what !  t!iC  child  docsu't  talk  of  mar- 
rying him  at  once,  doc.i  she?"  exclaimed  the 
squire,  dropping  his  paper  ami  snatching  his 
spectacles  from  his  forehead. 

"  Yes,  she  does  mean  it ;  she  said  the  very 
same  thing  to  me  not  more  than  two  minutes  ago. 
0,  dear,  dear!"  and  good  Mrs.  Hoyt  went  off 
into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping. 

"  Why,  she — she's  going  crazy,"  blustered  out 
the  squire,  rising  from  his  chair.  "  She  can't 
mean  it.     Where  is  she  ?" 

"I  left  her  in  the  kitchen,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Hoyt. 
"But  it's  no  use.  She  is  earnest.  Dear,  dear! 
whatcfTBlsay  to  hort  Dolly,  Dolly!"  And 
eallling  out  at  the  fop  of  her  voice,  she  sank  back 
into  the  arm-ehair  from  which  her  husband  had 
risen. 

In  a  moment  Dolly  made  her  appearance,  her 
fdce  rtidiant  with  smiles  and  blushes. 

"Tell  it  to  your  father,  child !"  said  Mrs. 
Iloyt,  in  a  quivering  voice.  "Tell  him  what 
you  told  me." 

Dolly  was  an  obedient  daughter,  and  as  such 
had  always  proved  herself  to  be,  save  in  this  one 
affair,  and  so,  as  her  mother  bade  her,  she  com- 
menced with  a  pretty,  stammering  speech,  which 
was  quite  appropriate  to  the  theme  and  season. 
"Father,  I — that  is — Joel — you  know — we — 
that  is — we  think  if  wc — if  we — arc  ever  going  to 
marry,  we  might  as  well  marry  this  fall  as  any 
time ;  and  so  I  told  mother." 

The  good  squire  dropped  his  face  upon  his 
hands  without  replying,  and  Dolly  stole  sijftly 
up  to  him  and  put  both  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  with  a  "  don't,  please  don't,  fatlier." 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave  your  old 
father.  You  care  more  for  that  fortune-huator 
than  you  do  for  us,  and  wo  shall  be  so  lost  and 
desolate  without  you  !" 

"  You  wrong  him,  wrong  him,  father,"  was 
the  answer;  "sometime  you  will  know  how 
much."  A  look  of  pride  shot  out  from  Dolly's 
brown  eyes  as  she  said  this,  and  she  straightened 
up  in  a  way  which  at  once  told  plainly  of  her 
parentage.  The  old  gentleman  looked  at  hor 
sorrowfully.     She  was  the  pride  of  his  heart. 

"  If  I  wrong  him,  it  is  because  of  my  great 
love  and  care  for  you.  But  Dolly,  let  me  tell 
you  this,  that  he  reckons  illy  when  he  builds  up 
his  hopes  on  my  purse,  for  not  one  farthing 
of  my  property  shall  ever  slip  into  his  hands. 
Mark  me  !  ' 

"  Very  well,  father,"  was  the  steadily  given 
answer.  "  Wc  do  not  ask  your  money,  we  only 
ask  your  love.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  treated  as 
my  sisters  have  been.  I  do  not  want  a  rich  out- 
fit. 1  could  not  take  it  fiom  jou  under  present 
circumstances.  My  home  will  bo  a  lowly  and 
simple  one,  yet  it  will  be  all  I  ask — free,  inde- 
pendent and  happy.     Don't  mourn  about  it." 

"  Your  sisters  — "  but  Mr.  IIo_\t  broke  down, 
and  actually  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handker- 
chief, while  Dolly  stole  quietly  from  the  room. 

During  the  few  weeks  that  she  remained  at  the 
old  homestead,  she  made  no  allusion  to  her  ap- 
proaching marriage.  Her  everyday  duties  were 
performed  as  readily  and  punctually  as  ever,  ard 
her  pleasant,  happy  voice  rang  out  as  cheerily  as 
though  she  were  never  to  leave  her  old  homo 
nest. 

In  due  time  her  sisters  made  their  appearance 
from  the  city,  each  with  a  word  of  sympathy 
upon  her  lips  for  the  mis-used  and  wronged 
parents.  "  Dolly  would  have  to  suffer  for  her 
disobedience  yet,"  they  said.  "Such  .ins  as 
her's  never  went  unpunished.  She'd  see  the 
time  when  she  would  wish  she  had  acted  differ- 
ently. She  was  placing  herself  in  a  hard  spot, 
and  she  would  have  to  suffer  all  alone  for  her 
imprudence — they  should  never  help  her,  not 
they!  They  pitied  finher  and  mother.  It  was  a 
shame  they  should  be  so  artlictcd  by  Dolly's  un- 
womanly course;  bat  thei/  would  never  forsake 
them.  They  would  always  be  faithful  to  them  so 
long  as  they  lived,  and  strive  to  make  them  for- 
get as  much   as  possible  their  thankless  child. 
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Dolly  would  see  her  mistake  sometime,  but  it 
would  be  when  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  her 
steps — the  foolish  thing!" 

But  Dolly  paid  little  heed  to  their  croakings, 
TonchsaBng  them,  occasionally,  a  quiet,  confi- 
dent smile,  in  which  they  might  have  read  vol- 
umes, had  they  not  been  so  blinded  by  prejudice. 
In  the  midst  of  this  little  war  of  words,  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Joel  Prescott,  and  went  con- 
tentedly and  happily  to  live  in  his  four-roomed 
cottage. 

It  was  a  plain  little  place  at  first,  but  under 
the  young  wife's  care  it  soon  grew  bright  and 
cheery.  The  windows  were  shaded  with  long, 
white  curtains,  the  bare  floors  dotted  over  with 
rugs  and  mats,  and  the  uncouth  looking  chairs 
which  Joel  had  inherited  from  his  grandfather 
(the  poor  fellow's  only  inheritance),  grew  as  good 
as  new  in  their  bright,  patch  coverings,  while 
lipon  the  white  walls  hung  a  few  nice  engrav- 
ings, which,  in  their  simple  frames  of  varnished 
hemlock-burs,  did  not  look  out  of  place  with 
their  plain  surroundings. 

For  a  while  Dolly  went  every  week  regularly, 
to  see  her  father  and  mother.  She  tried  to  appear 
lively  and  merry  in  their  presence,  as  though  she 
had  never  been  away  from  them,  and  as  though 
the  old  mansion  was  always  to  be  her  home. 
But  somehow  it  grew  to  be  a  useless  task  ;  all 
the  while  she  felt  a  cold,  dead  weight  at  her 
heart.  Her  father  never  asked  for  Joel,  never 
asked  how  they  were  getting  along,  and  when  he 
sent  an  invitation  for  Dolly  to  dine  with  him,  it 
was  to  Dolly  alone.  So  at  last  the  young  wife, 
jealous  for  her  husband,  concluded  not  to  go  up 
to  the  old  place  at  all.  She  did  not  wish  to  be 
welcomed  where  Joel  could  not  be.  Happiness 
which  he  could  not  share  with  her,  grew  to  be 
anything  but  happiness.  She  cried  long  and 
bitterly  over  her  decision,  but  for  worlds  she 
would  not  have  revoked  it. 

In  this  way  the  winter  came  and  went,  bring- 
ing little  change  to  the  young  people.  Every- 
body remarked  how  well  they  were  getting  along, 
how  finely  the  old  house  looked  since  Dolly  had 
come  to  live  in  it,  and  how  bountifully  the  land 
was  giving  up  its  riches  to  Joel's  steady,  earnest 
hand.  The  year  was  a  good  one  for  him,  and 
with  the  produce  he  carted  off  to  market,  he 
paid  a  good  round  sum  of  money  towards  his 
little  property. 

"  One  year  more,  Dolly,"  he  would  say,  "  one 
year  more,  and  we  shall  have  paid  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  walking  upon  this  sixty-acre  patch  of 
land  during  our  lives.  One  year  more  and  we 
wont  be  plastered  down  by  a  detestable  mort- 
gage. After  that  you  may  be  as  extravagant  as 
you  please,  and  we'll  think  of  living,  eh, 
Dolly  V 

"  Extravagant,  Joel !  I  don't  want  to  be  ex- 
travagant. After  the  farm  is  paid  for  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  do.     This  house  — " 

"  This  house !  not  a  word,  it's  a  palace,  a 
heaven  !     Own  that  it  is,  dear." 

"  Yes,  yes,  certainly  it  is,  but  we  might  want 
a  bigger  heaven  sometime,  you  know.  We — you 
know." 

Dolly  blushed,  while  Joel,  with  a  smile  upon 
bis  lips,  drew  back  the  curtain,  so  that  he  might 
see  plainer,  in  the  dying  daylight,  the  bright, 
girlish  face  of  his  young  wife. 

"  Yes,  Dolly,  we  will  certainly  have  a  bigger 
house,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Never  mind 
covering  up  ray  mouth,  dear.  I'm  going  for 
the  book.     You  may  sew — I'll  read  it  to  you." 

But  the  next  year  did  not  prove  a  golden  one 
to  the  young  people,  and  the  harvest  in  the  ensu- 
ing autumn  was  poor  and  meagre.  The  corn 
crop  was  ruined  in  the  summer  by  heavy  hail- 
storms, and  the  large  field  of  wheat  spoiled  by 
rust,  while  the  potatoes,  from  which  Joel  had 
hoped  to  realize  so  much,  were  diseased  and 
worthless.  The  poor  fellow  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn.  A  heavy  payment,  which  he  was 
unable  to  meet,  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 
The  man  of  whom  he  had  purchased  his  property 
was  not  a  merciful  one.  If  he  did  not  forward 
him  the  money  at  the  specified  time,  all  was  lost, 
everything  he  had  paid,  all  his  hard  labor.  The 
man  was  anxious  to  get  the  place  back  into  his 
own  hands  again.  Ho  would  not  fail  to  do  so  if 
an  opportunity  presented  itself.  From  him  there 
was  nothing  to  hope.  A  sort  of  despair  settled 
upon  the  young  farmer,  which  in  vain  Dolly 
strove  to  arouse  him  from. 

"  We  are  young,  yet,  Joel,"  she  would  say. 
"  If  we  lose  this  home,  we'll  work  and  get  anoth- 
er. Surely  you  are  not  poor  with  me,  or  I  with 
you.     Do  look  on  the  bright  side,  dear." 

But  Joel  could  not  see  a  "  bright  side."    All 


was  dark.  "  He  could  bear  it  all  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  but  to  think  that  he  had  taken  Dolly  from 
her  nice,  comfortable  home,  to  share  his  wretch- 
edness and  poverty,  it  drove  him  almost  mad. 
And  then,  too,  when  of  all  times  she  would  most 
need  to  be  surrounded  by  little  luxuries  and 
comforts,  to  have  this  stroke  come  upon  him,  the 
thought  was  agonizing." 

The  night  before  the  dreaded  payment  fell 
due  was  a  cold  and  cheerless  one  everywhere, 
but  in  the  home  of  Joel  Prescott  it  was  cheerless 
beyond  description.  All  the  evening  he  sat  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  head  dropped  moodily 
upon  his  breast,  while  Dolly,  busy  with  her  sew- 
ing, tried  vainly  to  coax  him  away  from  his 
troubles,  till  her  own  heart  sunk  within  her  like 
lead,  and  the  warm  tears  choked  her  utterance. 
What  could  she  do  ?  She  asked  the  question  in- 
wardly, but  it  was  no  less  a  passionate  cry  of 
despair.  The  wind  was  roaring  frantically  about 
the  house,  driving  the  withered  leaves  against 
the  windows,  and  drifting  with  its  angry 
breath,  backward  and  forward,  the  faded  rose- 
vines  that  still  clung  to  the  old  eaves,  looking,  as 
they  dropped  their  scraggy  shadows  upon  the 
white  curtains,  like  ghostly  forms  at  play. 
Everything  was  desolate,  desolate;  but  still  if 
Joel  would  only  be  himself,  ruin,  desolation, 
or  anything,  could  hold  little  terror  for  her,  she 
thought. 

"  Joel,  Joel,  dear,  dear  Joel,  for  »h^  sake  forget 
this  trouble  for  one  little  moment!"  she  cried 
hysterically,  pressing  her  fingers  closely  over 
her  eyes. 

"  For  your  sake,  Dolly,"  he  replied,  slowly 
lifting  his  head,  "I  would  do  anything.  It  is 
for  you  that  I  care,  for  you  that  I  am  troubled." 

"Am  I  then  such  a  trouble  to  you?"  she 
asked.  "  Haven't  you  more  faith  than  this  in 
me  t  Do  you  think  this  paltry  loss  will  kill  me  ? 
you  are  all  I  care  for,  Joel,"  and  she  went  up 
to  him  and  put  both  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  pressed  her  wet,  tearful  cheek  against  his. 

"Ami  killing  you  by  my  selfishness?"  he 
asked,  looking  searchingly  in  her  face,  and  tak- 
ing her  hands  tenderly  in  his. 

"No,  no,  —  " 

A  loud  rap  upon  the  outer  door  interrupted 
Dolly's  reply,  and  in  a  moment  Joel  sprang  to 
answer  the  summons. 

"  A  letter,"  he  said,  glancing  curiously  over 
the  superscription.  "  A  letter  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joel  Prescott — see,  Dolly  !" 

"  That  is  father's  handwriting,  what  can  it 
mean  ?"  exclaimed  Dolly,  grasping  nervously 
hold  of  the  envelope.  "  Open  it  quickly,  I  can- 
not understand  it." 

For  a  full  moment  after  they  had  perused  the 
letter,  they  sat  and  gazed  into  each  other's  faces 
in  blank  wonder  and  astonishment. 

"Homeless,  property  lost,  nowhere  to  go — my 
poor,  poor  old  father  1"  cried  Dolly.  "  I  must 
go  to  him  at  once !" 

"But  wait,  be  calm,"  said  Joel,  turning  again 
to  the  letter.  "  I  cannot  understand  it.  How — 
his  property  lost — your  father  a  poor  man,  a  poor 
man  1" 

"  Yes,  poor  and  old,  Joel ;  we  are  poor  and 
young.  He  asks  a  home  with  us  ;  only  think 
how  humbled  his  pride  must  be  to  do  that! 
You  will  not  refuse  him  the  little  we  have, 
surely  V 

Ah,  then  it  was  that  the  gold  of  Joel  Pres- 
cott's  nature  shone  out  purely  and  brightly. 

"  Refuse  him,  Dolly  ?  No,  a  thousand  times 
no !"  he  answered,  while  his  face  grew  bright 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  Bless  you,  O  bless  you,  my  noble  husband  1" 
she  exclaimed  joyfully ;  and  then,  while  an  hon- 
est pride  shone  on  her  pretty  face,  she  stepped 
back  from  him  and  said,  "  /  poor  with  such  a 
man  I     0,  Joel,  Joel!" 

"But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go'into  ecstacies 
over  me  now,"  he  interrupted  playfully.  "  Some- 
thing must  be  done  at  once.  What  shall  it 
be?" 

"Let  us  go  up  to  the  old  place,  then.  Don't 
shake  your  head.  It  wont  harm  me  to  walk — it 
isn't  far." 

And  so  they  set  out  together,  beating  their 
way  again.st  tlic  wind,  tlirough  the  darkness,  for- 
getting their  own  sorrows,  and  setting  them  aside 
as  triHos,  that  tlicy  might  otfcr  their  sympathy  to 
hearts  that  in  days  past  had  been  hard  and  un- 
yielding to  them.  I  may  not  say  there  was  no 
lingering  spirit  of  pride  and  anger  within  Joel 
Prescott's  breast  that  evening.  I  may  not  say 
that  remembrances  of  old  slights  and  neglects, 
cold  frowns  and  harsh  words,  did  not  send  a 
sharp  pang  through  his  heart  as  he  entered  the 


old  familiar  mansion  ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
in  his  frank,  cordial  manner,  in  his  tender,  re- 
spectful allusions  to  the  old  people's  misfortunes 
and  his  own  delicate  offerofassistance,  there  was 
only  visible  the  workings  of  a  pure,  true,  manly 
heart. 

"  God  be  praised  that  I  know  you  as  you  are !" 
exclaimed  Squire  Hoyt,  grasping  Joel's  hand 
warmly,  and  drawing  him  to  a  seat  by  his  side. 
"  I  cannot  keep  it  back  from  you  any  longer.  I 
must  tell  you  at  once.  It  was  all  a  ruse.  I  have 
not  lost  my  property,  I  am  not  poor.  I  did  it  to 
try  you  all.  I  wrote  just  such  a  letter  as  I  sent 
you,  to  each  one  of  my  sons-in-law.  What  do 
you  think  they  sent  me  back  for  answers  ?  Look 
here,  my  children — look  here  !"  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman turned  to  his  writing  desk  with  a  glowing 
face.  "Mr.  Wilbur,  the  wealthy  merchant,  sym- 
pathizes with  me.  Is  afraid  I've  been  reckless, 
careless  of  my  money — me,  an  old  fellow  that 
knows  three  times  as  much  as  ho  ever  knew ! 
Says  he  ia  having  a  tight  time  for  money,  just 
now  ;  can't  do  much  for  me  ;  hopes  I'll  accept 
the  enclosed  three  dollar  note.  Mr.  Herrick  is 
very  sorry  for  me.  Hopes  I'll  get  out  of  my 
trouble  whole-coated,  and  learn  a  useful  lesson  ! 
Thinks  I'd  belter  go  back  a  little.  Thinks  I've 
lived  too  fast.  I  mustn't  depend  upon  him. 
He's  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  mustn't.  Money's 
hard  with  him,  too.  The  Ecv.  Mr.  Brown  is 
more  generous  than  the  rest.  He  sends  me  $10, 
and  advises  me  to  go  to  Dolly.  He  would  like 
to  help  me,  but  has  his  own  father  and  mother  to 
care  for.  Hopes  that  my  sorrows  will  be  sancti- 
fied to  my  eternal  good.  I  have  faith  to  believe 
they  will.  You,  Joel,  you  who  are  upon  the  eve 
of  ruin  yourself,  yon  who  have  made  no  preten- 
sions, given  no  promises,  you  whom  I  have 
wronged  and  grossly  misused,  come  forward  and 
offer  to  share  with  me  all  you  have  to  share,  a 
home  that  you  have  worked  like  a  very  slave  to 
gain.  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  how  affairs 
were  turning  with  you  this  year.  I've  watched 
you  closely,  have  wanted  to  help  you,  but  could 
not  do  so  conscientiously,  until  I  understood  you 
better.  I  know  you  now,  thank  God  !"  and  the 
old  man  wiped  his  eyes  as  he  finished  speaking. 

"  Yes,  thank  God  !"  echoed  Mrs  Hoyt,  press- 
ing her  motherly  lips  to  Dolly's  forehead. 
"  Dolly  was  wiser  than  we  in  her  choice." 

Ah,  that  was  a  happy  evening  for  them  all, 
why  need  I  dwell  longer  upon  it  ?  Do  you  wish 
me  to  say  that  Joel  met  his  payment,  or  have  you 
anticipated  that?  Shall  I  assure  you  that  the 
three  son-in-laws  were  terribly  chagrined  when' 
they  learned  that  the  old  squire  had  so  success- 
fully played  it  upon  them  ? — that  Dolly  is  now 
one  of  the  happiest  of  mothers,  Joel  the  proudest 
of  fathers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  the  most  dot- 
ing of  grandparents  ?     It  is  so. 


I  » ■ »  t 


[Written  for  Ballou'f  Pictorial.] 

OLD    WELLS. 

nr    MRS.    8.    C.    RUSSELL. 

Walking  in  autumn  when  the  Indian  sum- 
mer's sun  steeped  in  sleepy  goldenness  the 
painted  woods,  the  still  waters,  all  possessed  of 
purple  and  crimson,  and  yellow  dreams  with 
pale  blue  gaps  of  waking  thought  between,  the 
fields  and  far  blue  hills  that  shouldered  up  the 
sky,  I  came  upon  a  clearing  where  the  mouldy 
stones  of  a  broken  up  house  lay  about  among  the 
grass,  where  orchard  trees,  long  out  of  the  habit 
of  bearing,  stood  in  fields  just  shadowed  with  the 
old  furrows,  and  where  the  forgotten  well,  cov- 
ered in  with  mossy  planks,  waited  for  the  water- 
drawer  who  never  came. 

Tearing  up  the  covering,  I  looked  curiously 
in  ujmn  the  handful  of  black  water  that  blinked 
in  a  dull  way  at  me,  like  eyes  long  unaccustomed 
to  daylight,  and  sitting  down  beside  it,  I  dreamed 
of  what  it  might  have  seen  and  known,  until  the 
wistful  sunshine  waned  slowly  off  the  grass  at 
my  feet,  rippled  over  the  meadows  and  climbed 
the  woods  and  far  hillsides  to  wrap  itself  in 
clouds  and  sleep. 

How  long  it  must  have  been  since  the  sun  had 
shone  in  there,  or  stars  looked  wondrously  down 
to  question  the  sparkling  shadows  below,  or  any 
falling  dro|)s  wrinkled  the  dark  surface.  In  the 
years  rolled  up  into  eternity,  who  had  drawn 
water  there  !  What  voices,  long  quenched,  had 
rung  round  this  mouldy  fountain  when  the  curb 
was  new,  and  the  dropping  bucket  promised 
coolness  and  comfort  in  the  sultry  day  ?  Some 
poor  woman,  careful  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister, 
coming  to  draw,  had  no  doubt  paused  to  see  the 


anxious  face  looking  up  from  below,  or  smiled  to 
find  a  smile  there.  Many  a  flaxen  head,  with 
round,  wondering  eyes,  had  pushed  itself  over 
the  curb  to  look  at  that  child  below,  and  the 
father  had  daily  scattered  the  drops  from  his 
eager  lips  towards  the  face  in  the  water  that  grew 
older  and  more  weary  as  the  curb  grew  gray  and 
the  stones  mossy     Who  and  where  are  they? 

I  sat  there  and  thought  as  the  soft  day  crept  on 
towards  twilight.  Wasn't  the  world  full  of  old 
wells  dug  in  young  hearts  long  ago,  when  the 
waters  would  gush  up  anywhere,  noW  covered 
out  of  sight,  carefully  bidden,  denied,  despised  ? 
Do  not  our  footsteps  ring  hollow  above  them 
sometimes,  in  places  where  no  one  could  suspect 
a  fountain  to  be,  far  out  of  the  way,  where 
nobody  now  needs  or  cares  to  drink  ?  waters 
where  once  the  stars  shone  all  through  youth's 
clear  noonday,  but  where  now  no  stars  may  shine 
at  all,  where  perhaps  no  ray  will  ever  come  ? 
waters  where  proud  faces  were  mirrored,  and 
dear  hands  scattered  drops  as  they  drew  to  slake 
their  thirst,  and  pleasant  echoes  of  laughter  and 
tender  words  rung  above?  wells  that  were  needed 
and  used  in  days  long  gone  by,  but  now  deserted 
and  covered  darkly  in  ? 

Wells  dug  with  high  hopes  that  a  multitude 
should  drink  there  and  bless  the  digger,  where 
perhaps  they  might,  if  it  had  been  nearer  the 
highway,  but  where  chance  footsteps  only,  like 
mine  here,  disturb  the  perfect  solitude.  Wells 
begun  for  love,  and  a  home,  but  left  unfinished 
because  the  waters  failed  as  the  workman 
wrought.  Wells  dug  for  pelf  or  for  fame,  where 
no  fountain  was,  and  left  dry  and  uncovered,  a 
derision  to  the  passer-by.  Wells  dng  in  the 
careless  poetry  of  a  youthful  fancy,  for  the*flow- 
ers  to  cluster  round,  and  the  birds  to  drink  at,  or 
because  the  fountain's  head  was  high  and  the 
waters  must  have  an  outlet.  Old,  mouldy, 
mossy,  useless  wells  !  The  worid  is  full  of  them. 
In  tut  mysterious  hereafter,  will  any  hand  draw 
water  from  them  ? 


"  CURLING." 
Curling  is  a  game  of  great  Caledonian  popu- 
larity, the  number  of  known  clubs  in  Scotland 
being  over  one  hundred  and  forty — every  mod- 
erately sized  town,  indeed,  having  one  or  more 
associations.  Prince  Albert  himself  is  president 
of  the  parent  club,  and  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  give  their  coun- 
tenance and  personal  support  to  the  exhilarating 
exercise.  The  manner  i)f  playing  "  curling  "  is 
in  this  wise  :  On  a  smooth  surfai*  of  ice,  about 
fifty  feet  long  by  ten  or  twelve  wide,  a  space  is 
kept  clear  for  the  players.  At  either  end  of  this 
course,  which  is  denominated  a  "  rink,"  a  piece 
of  wood,  called  a  "  tee,"  is  stuck  in  the  ice,  and 
around  the  "tee"  an  outer  and  inner  circle, 
called  "broughs,"  are  drawn.  A  line  called  the 
"hogscore"  is  drawn  across  the  "rink"  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  "  tee,"  and  every 
stone  that  fails  to  go  across  the  line  is  called  a 
"  hog,"  and  the  throw  counts  for  nothing.  The 
curling  stone  is  a  block  of  smooth  granite  twelve 
inches  square  and  highly  polished  on  the  lower 
side,  with  a  handle  on  the  top  to  enable  the 
player  to  give  it  the  necessary  impetus  to  propel 
it  along  the  ice.  In  playing,  the  great  object  is 
to  get  near  the  "  tee."  Any  person's  stone  that 
is  thus  got  into  a  good  position  is  carefully 
nursed  by  the  players  on  the  same  side,  whilst 
the  opposite  party,  of  course,  endeavor  to  dis- 
place it  and  secure  the  advantageous  place  for 
themselves.  On  either  side  is  a  man  with  a 
broom,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  track 
cleai  for  his  own  party,  carefully  sweeping  away 
the  slightest  obstacle  that  may  appear  to  prevent 
the  stones  gliding  easily  along.  After  all  have 
thrown,  one  is  counted  for  the  stone  nearest  the 
"  tee,"  and  each  player  on  the  same  side,  unless 
beaten  in  distance  by  an  antagonist,  also  counts 
one — thirty-one  being  the  general  limit  of  a 
game,  where  the  usual  number  of  sixteen  "  curl- 
ers "  are  engaged.  For  several  days  past  the 
Scottish  residents  of  New  York  have  been  prac- 
tising their  favorite  amusement  with  great  inde- 
fatigability  on  the  pond  in  the  Central  Park. 
— Porter's  Spirit  oj  the  Times. 

<  m»m   ■ 

VIEW  OF  CALLAO,  PERU,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
The  engraving  on  page  141  is  from  a  very 
spirited  drawing  recently  made  for  us  in  the 
roadstead  of  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  about 
six  miles  distant  from  that  celebrated  city.  The 
town  and  fortifications,  with  the  rising  hills  be- 
yond, form  the  background  of  the  picture,  while 
nearer  to  the  spectator  is  seen  a  fine  large  ship 
under  canvass,  a  boat's  crew  pulling  off  to  their 
vessel,  and  other  craft,  indicating  the  life  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  port.  Callao  is  not  very  well  built, 
but  it  is  quite  strongly  fortified,  and  the  custlo  is 
the  key  to  Lima.  It  has  a  convenient  quay  and 
an  excellent  carriage  road  to  Lima,  along  which 
a  line  of  American-built  omnibuses  is  constantly 
flying.  The  principal  exports  are  bullion,  spe-  , 
cie,  cotton,  copper,  bark  and  hides.  In  1746  the 
old  town  of  Callao  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. In  1820  it  was  the  scene  of  a  gallant 
achievement  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  ( then  Lord 
Cochrane)  who  cut  out  the  Esmeralda,  a  large 
Spanish  shipof-war,  from  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort  delineated  in  our  picture. 
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PRINCE  DANIELIiO, 

TLADIKA   OF   MONTENEGRO. 

The  large  space  which  the  affairs  of 
Montenegro  have  occupied  of  late  in  the 
public  mind,  the  peculiar  position  of  this  lit- 
tle state,  its  recent  conflict  with  the  Turks, 
warrant  us  in  the  supposition  that  the  ac- 
companying authentic  portrait  of  its  ruler 
will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  Prince 
Daniello  has  risen  to  be  an  important  char- 
acter on  the  stage  of  Europe.  Between  the 
Austrian  and  Turkish  dominions,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  lies  a  narrow  slip  of 
mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  an  inde- 
pendent people  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  and  of 
warlike  and  predatory  habits.  They  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  countries,  greatly  resem- 
bling the  Highlanders  of  the  Caucasus,  with 
the  exception  that  they  are  as  inimical  to 
the  Turks  as  the  Caucasians  are  friendly. 
Montenegro  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  is  in  no  place  more  than  thirty-five  in 
breadth.  The  whole  surface  is  piled  with 
huge  rocky  mountains,  heaped  in  disordered 
masses  on  all  sides  ;  and  so  numerous,  that 
a  jocular  remark  is  rife  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants to  the  effect,  that  when  the  gods  were 
sowing  stones  over  the  world,  the  bag  which 
held  them  burst  as  it  passed  above  Monte- 
negro. There  are  no  cities  in  the  country, 
nor  even  anything  that  may  be  graced  with 
the  name  of  a  town  ;  the  largest  villages,  of 
which  there  are  somewhat  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, containing  at  the  most  a  thousjmd 
souls.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, it  cannot  be  calculated  with  certainty, 
though  judging  from  the  number  of  men  they 
can  bring  into  the  field,  it  would  probably 
amount  to  about  100,000. 

Cettigne,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Vladi- 
ka,  of  which  an  engraving  was  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Pictorial,  is  the  only  place  in 
Montenegro  that  has  any  pretensions  to  a 
fortress.  The  walls  that  surround  it  are 
pierced  with  loop-holes,  and  mounted  by  a 
few  cannon,  under  the  safeguard  of  which 
the  national  diet  assembles.  The  Montene- 
grin government  is  purely  republican.  Each 
village  selects  its  chief,  who  is  termed  Kniuz 
(prince).  The  national  affairs  are  argued 
and  decided  by  the  diet,  or  assembly  of 
these  elected  chiefs  ;  who,  in  their  turn,  elect 
the  metropolitan  and  other  great  dignitaries. 
The  metropolitan,  or  Vladika,  possesses 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority ; 
but,  after  all,  the  power  he  holds  is  only  a 
moral  one,  and  none  of  the  inhabitants  are 
bound  to  show  him  obedience.  The  notion 
of  equality  and  independence  is  so  strongly 
rooted  in  the  bosoms  of  this  mountain  peo- 
ple, that  the  poorest  may  say  to  the  richest, 
"  I  am  as  good  as  yourself." 

Montenegro  formed  part  of  the  Sclavonic 
empire   of  Servia,  which,   having  attained 
during  the  fourteenth  century  a  momentary 
grandeur  under  the  reign  of  Tzar  Dushan, 
was  overthrown  by  the  Turks,  in  1389,  when 
the  Servian  monarch,  Lazar,  was  defeated 
and  perished  at  the  battle  of  Kopov.epole. 
From  that  time,  Montenegro,  with  a  part  of     , 
the  adjacent  country,  was  ruled  by  princes  of 
the  family  Chernoyevich,  descendants  of  a 
sonin-law  of  the  unfortunate  Servian  monarch 
whose  tragical  end   we  have  noticed.     The  in- 
habitants of  Montenegro  lived  alternately  in  hos- 
tility and  temporary  submission  to  the  Turks ; 
their  iiistory,  contained  in  tradition  and  popular 
songs,  is  full  of  romance,  by  which  the  truth  is 
somewhat  obscqred.     In    1515,   the    sovereign 
prince   of  Montenegro,   who  was  married  to   a 
Venetian  lady,  and  who  had  no  children,  was 
persuaded  by  his  wife  to  leave  his  native  country, 
in  order  to  spend  their  remaining  days  amongst 
the  sweets  of  civilization  which  Venice  presented. 
The  prince  abdicated,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  nation  left  the  supreme  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vladika,  or  metropolitan,  whose  successors 
continue  to  enjoy  it  at  the  present  day.     From 
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that  time  the  history  of  Montenegro  is  one  of 
continual  struggle  against  the  Turks.  This  eter- 
nal hostility  made  them  naturally  seek  the  alli- 
ance of  every  power  that  was  at  war  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  Thus  they  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  Venetian  republic  against 
the  Moslem.  It  was  in  order  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia  that  the  Montenegrins,  in  1712, 
declared  themselves  the  subjects  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  received  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
promised  to  defend  them  against  their  constant 
enemies.  The  protection  remained,  however,  en- 
tirely nominal,  and  the  Turks  invaded  Montene- 
gro during  the  same  year  with  a  large  force,  but 
were  repelled  with  considerable  loss.  Hostilities 
went  on  between  the  two  nations  up  to  1718, 


when  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  comparative 
quiet  existed — n  thing  almost  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  Montenegro.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  that  Montenegro  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europe,  although  not  in  a  degree 
commensurate  to  its  importance,  by  the  promin- 
ent part  it  took  in  the  war  between  France  and 
Russia,  and  the  extraordinary  devotion  it  showed 
to  the  last  named  power  in  a  quarrel  entirely  for- 
eign to  its  own  interests.  After  the  peace  in 
1814,  the  Montenegrins  remained  in  undi-iturbed 
quiet  until  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Vizier  of  Bosnia  in  1820,  who  was  completely  de- 
feated, and  forced  to  retire  wiih  heavy  loss.  With- 
in the  last  few  years  Montenegro  has  been  the 
scene  of  various  changes  in  her  social  condition. 


THE  KING  OF  AVA'S  STEA.M.YACHT. 

In  fuUilment  of  our  promise  to  publish 
from  time  to  time,  sketches  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  specimens  of  naval  arch- 
itecture in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  give  on 
this  page  of  the  Pictorial  an  engraving  of  the 
beautiful  little  steam-yacht  lately  built  for 
the  king  of  Ava,  by  R.  Napier  &  Son,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  The  dimensions  of  the 
yacht  are — length,  190  feet;  breadth,  18 
feet ;  and  depth,  8  feet ;  with  spoon  shaped 
bow  and  stern  to  suit  the  peculiar  navigation 
of  the  river  Irawaddy,  and  she  is  fitted  with 
a  pair  of  oscillating  engines  of  100  nominal 
horse  power.  Externally  the  hull  is  ele- 
gantly decorated,  the  cabin  windows  being 
surrounded  with  ornamental  mouldings  cast 
in  white  metal ;  the  stern  and  paddle-boxes 
are  also  chastely  ornamented  with  carved 
work,  and  a  peacock  in  full  plumage  (the 
Burmese  emblem  of  royalty)  is  perched  apon 
the  stern  for  a  figure-head.  The  saloon  fit- 
tings are  of  rich  bird's-eye  maple,  with  tulip- 
wood  mouldings  and  plate-glass  panels. 
These  latter,  to  accord  with  the  Eastern  ideas 
of  magnificence,  are  highly  ornamented  with 
paintings  in  the  richest  style  of  coloring,  in- 
terspersed with  ornate  gilding,  the  gold  being 
of  various  tints  and  alternating  with  imitation 
diamonds  and  other  gems,  so  as  greatly  to 
enhance  the  general  brilliancy.  We  find  the 
following  description  of  the  royal  proprietor 
of  the  yacht  in  a  work  recently  published  in 
London,  entitled  "A  Narrative  of  the  Mis- 
sion sent  by  the  governor-general  of  India 
to  the  court  of  Ava  in  1855."  The  author 
(Captain  Yule)  is  describing  a  reception 
given  to  the  British  embassy  in  the  hall  of 
audience  at  Amarapoora : — "  At  last  the 
king's  approach  was  announced  by  music, 
sounding,  as  it  appeared,  from  some  hidden 
court  of  the  palace.  As  the  last  man  en- 
tered the  golden  lattice-doors  behind,  the 
throne  rolled  back  into  the  wall,  and  the 
king  was  seen  mounting  a  stair  leading  from 
a  chamber  behind  to  the  summit  of  the 
throne.  He  ascended  slowly,  and  as  if  op- 
pressed by  weight,  using  his  golden-sheathed 
sword  as  a  staff  to  assist  his  steps.  Mr. 
Camaretta  asserted  that  the  jewelled  coat 
worn  by  his  majesty,  actually  weighed  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds.  From  the  distance  at 
which  we  viewed  the  king  he  seemed  a  some- 
what portly  man,  having  features  of  a  much 
more  refined  character  than  are  common 
among  his  subjects,  exhibiting  indeed  the 
national  physiognomy,  but  much  subdued. 
His  expression  was  good  and  intelligent ; 
his  hands  delicately  and  finely  formed. 
His  dress  was  a  sort  of  long  tunic,  or  surcoat, 
of  a  light-colored  silk  apparently ;  but  so 
thickly  set  with  jewels  that  the  material  was 
scarcely  discernible.  His  cap  or  crown  was 
a  round  tiara  of  similar  material,  in  shape 
like  an  Indian  morion,  rising  to  a  peak 
crowned  with  a  spirelike  ornament  several 
inches  high,  and  having  flaps  or  wings  ris- 
ing over  each  ear.  Over  the  forehead  was  a 
gold  plate  or  frontlet."  Some  private  inter- 
views which  Major  Phayre  subsequently  had 
with  the  king  enabled  the  envoy  to  inform 
himself  of  the  royal  views  and  character. 
His  majesty  took  great  interest  in  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  He  seemed  desirous  to  impress 
the  envoy  with  the  moral  sciences  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Burmese  rulers,  and  to  exhibit  his 
own  stock  of  knowledge  on  ii  variety  of  subjects. 
He  discussed  the  resources  and  history  of  his  do- 
minions, also  the  origin  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the 
steam-engine,  photography,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph ;  and,  with  apparently  keener  interest,  the 
relative  strength  and  alliances  of  European 
powers.  We  are  too  apt  to  underrate  the  intel- 
lect and  acquirements  of  many  of  these  eastern 
potentates,  regarding  them  as  the  Chinese  do  all 
excluded  from  the  limits  of  the  celestial  empire, 
as  mere  outside  barbarians.  But  the  light  of 
knowledge  will  penetrate  even  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world,  however  walled  in. 
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[Written  for  Balloo's  Pictorial.] 
HOME. 

SI  joaa  c.  BKUCE.* 

I've  travelled  nortli.  I've  travclleJ  soatb, 

Through  climates  cold  anJ  w.irm  ; 
And  braved  alike  the  w',iirlwiud's  blast, 

The  midnight's  piercing  storm. 
I've  been  among  the  Arab  horde.i. 

Upon  the  desert'?  sand, 
And  turned  froai  thence  to  India'a  shores, 

And  China's  distant  land. 

I've  roved  beneath  Italia's  bowerfl. 

And  through  time-honored  Rome; 
But  though  I  loved  that  land  of  fiowers, 

'Twaa  not  my  early  home. 
For  though  amid  fur  distant  isles 

I've  loved  so  well  to  roam, 
I  dearer  love  my  native  \vild». 

My  own  New  England  home. 

*  Mate  of  the  clipper  ship  Cl\  de. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  nctorial.] 

THE  TWO  COUNTS. 

BY  MRS.  MART  A.  DENISON. 

ScEXE — a  watering  place  on  Grapnel  Beach. 
The  lights  from  the  great  "  Governor  House  '' 
stream  down  eren  into  the  water  that  comes 
swelling  np,  swelling  up  with  a  sliort,  musical 
rythm.  All  back  of  the  white-capped  waves 
that  are  rolling  in  is  one  dark  glcim ;  but  the 
moon  lifts  her  silver  horn — a  white  line  streaks 

the  water — the  brilliant  galaxy  of  stars but 

hold !  I  should  speak  of  other  stars — the  living 
beauties  at  the  "  Governor  House"  on  Grapnel 
Beach. 

The  hotel  r^a.s  illuminated  fiora  top  to  base. 
Inside  all  was  festivity  and  jojful  hum.  Nursery 
maids  in  platoons  were  marchirg  np  the  wide 
stairs  with  babies'  faces  laying  over  their  shoul- 
ders. Babes  and  maids  were  almost  tired  out. 
Musical  instruments  were  being  tnned,  furi- 
ously. Now  a  natural  G  wbuld  hop  cut,  anon  a 
guttural  flat  somewhere  down  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  trombone's  deepest  bass,  and  then  would  come 
squeaking  a  row  of  fine  fiddle  tones,  the  whole 
b  lag  suggestive  of  spirited  hops  and  small  flirta- 
tions. The  "  dear,  delightful  "  men  stood  about 
in  groups,  some  pursuing  tlie  dignified  employ- 
ment of  sucking  their  cane  tops,  others  admiring 
the  respective  neck  ties  of  their  neighbors  and 
their  own,  and  all  of  thenrlooking  with  eager 
eyes  over  to  the  place  where  their  beauties  were 
expeitel  to  meet  them. 

The  dancing  had  fairly  begun— all  was  fun  and 
frolic.  The  young  baboons — I  beg  pardon,  I 
meant  men — sli,5ped  out  between  the  dances  to 
imbibe  their  brandies  and  flavor  their  precious 
breaths  with  odoriferous  tobacco,  and  the  young 
nimshies — pardon  again,  I  mean  ladies — flirted 
with  the  sentimental  Augustus's  and  the  moon- 
struck Toms,  to  their  heart's  content. 

Out  upon  the  balcony,  with  their  arms  !(Tving- 
ly  about  each  other's  waists,  stood  two  young 
girls,  or  rather  two  clouds  of  muslin,  gauze  and 
laces,  with  wax-like  faco«  and  flax-like  hair  on 
top. 

"  Where  is  John,  Lottie  1"  asked  one  of  them, 
playing  with  the  long  ringlets  of  her  friend. 

"  Don't  know,  dear  ;  haven't  seen  him  for  an 
hour  or  more.  O,  Minnie  !  do  you  think  there  is 
really  a  live  count  coming  to  Grapnel  ?  Do 
you  thi.ik  so  ?" 

"  They  say  it  is  true,"  replied  the  other ;  "  all 
the  girls  are  dying  to  see  him.     You  knov/  that 
plain  little  thing?" 
"  Certainly,  dear." 

"  Well  !  don't  you  think  she  aflFectcd  to  care 
nothing  about  the  rumor  ;  positive  '  she  shouldn't 
care  for  all  the  counts,'  she  said—'  would  think 
no  more  of  a  count  than  a  good  Yankee  farmer, 
unless  he  behaved  as  well.'  Rid  you  ever  hear 
such  non.sense,  dear  V 

"Never;  I'm  sure  I  should  die  contented  if  I 
could  once  promenade  witli  a  r<:<d  count,  and  as 
to  waltzing  with  him,  O,  Lettie  dear !  u-oukUi't  it 
be  heavenly  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lettie.  "  For  my  part  I 
am  determined  he  shall  notice  rnc.  I  do  hope 
that  forlorn  John  Gordon  wont  follow  me  every- 
where." 

"John  Gordon  is  rich,  remember  dear,  and 
everybody  is  jealous  of  liis  attention  to  you. 
Besides,  he's  handsome,  and  I  do  believe  he  loves 
you." 

"  O,  yes  !  there's  no  doubt  but  what  he  luves 
me — but  mercy  !  what  is  Jolin  Gordon  by  the 
side  of  a  count  "i     O,  Mianie!  I  havcsucli  feel- 


ings sometimes.  1  do  believe  I  was  born  to  be 
a  great  personage,  somewhere.  I  don't  like  this 
dull  American  life  where  one  has  to  notice  ei-cri/- 
hochj.  How  deliglilful  it  would  be  now  to  say  on 
every  side  "  my  lord  ;"  O,  isn't  it  noble  ?  isn't  it 
grand?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  isn't  the  dew  falling?  Hadn't 
we  better  go  in  '." 

8o  they  went  in.  And  the  trombones  groaned, 
the  fiddles  squeaked,  the  flutes  made  charming 
music,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  if  the  great  ho- 
tel was  keeping  time  in  a  peiiodical  shake,  and 
even  the  ocean  was  dancing. 

"  Well,  Hallct,  wasn't  that  talk  delightful, 
now  ?" 

"  Wasn't  it  rich,  by  George  !  the  little  swells  ! 
Js  there  a  count  coming  ?" 

"  Coming  !  there's  one  here,  been  here  this  two 
days,  but  the  girls  don't  know  it.  He's  a  gen- 
tleman, too,  and  no  mistake, — that  plain,  grave 
man  in  a  black  suit — looks  like  an  American 
citizen  more  than  anything  else.  He's  incog ; 
wants  to  study  manners  here  at  our  great  feed- 
ing places.". 

"  Ah  !  so  that  is  a  count  ?  Well,  I  must  say 
he's  a  fine,  sensible-looking  fellow.  He's  paid 
considerable  attention  to  that  Miss  Jennie  Phil- 
ips whom  Lettie  Grovellen  called  that  plain 
little  thing.  I  presume  she  meant  by  that  plain 
dressing,  as  she  has  one  of  the  sweetest  faces  I 
ever  saw." 

"Hallet,  did  yon  see  those  two  foreign  fellows 
seated  on  the  bench  by  one  of  the  lower  doors, 
this  evening?"  asked  John  Gordon. 

"Yes;  they  are  organ  grinders.  They  are 
going  to  stay  here  to-night,  so  one  cf  them  told 
me,  quite  an  intelligent  fellow." 

"  Will  it  pay,  think  you,  to  have  some  sport 
with  them  ?"  asked  John  Gordon. 

"  I  think  I  take,"  cried  Hallet,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  "  I'll  put  an  X  in,  and  a  V  on  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fun." 

"  Come  on,  then  ;  wc  shall  find  them  some- 
where '" 

The  organ-grinders  were  in  company.  They 
were  Italians,  brothers,  racn  with  fine  eyes  and 
full  beards,  longno.5es  and  ragged  clothes.  Thcj' 
could  talk  just  a  little  English,  and  understood 
more.  When  found  ihey  were  closing  a  bargain 
with  one  of  the  servants  to  play  for  them  in  the 
great  kitchen,  but  when  John  Gordon  called 
them  aside  and  made  them  a  templing  ofler, 
they  with  many  grimaces  and  shrugs  pleaded  an 
engagement  to  the  people  below  stairs. 

"If  you  manage  it  well  I'll  give  you  fifteen 
dollars  apiece,  and  you  shall  have  our  tickets  for 
the  grand  supper  to  night." 

"Yaas!"  said  the  delighted  foreigners,  their 
eyes  sparkling. 

Hallet  laid  down  the  programme.  John  Gor- 
don went  to  secure  their  organs,  in  case  they 
should  take  a  rover's  fancy  to  their  new  broad- 
cloth, and  to  prepare  their  wardrobes. 

The  fellows  dressed  quickly — they  looked  like 
gentlemen.  As  to  the  use  of  lorgnettes,  finger- 
rings  and  perfumed  handkerchiefs,  they  needed 
no  instruction.  An  intuitive  grace  made  them 
very  conspicuous.  John  Gordon  walked  towards 
Hallet  with  an  air  that  said,  "  they  beat  us  at 
our  own  game;  they  are  really  handsome  fellows." 
"  Let  the  lions  loose,"  said  Hallet,  "  they  have 
their  cue ;"  and  accordingly  the  lions  walked 
down  stairs  with  an  exceedingly  great  swell. 
John  Gordon  and  Hallet  watched  them,  and  sai'd 
to  each  other  "  it  was  capitally  done." 

Their  incoming  caused  a  sensation.  Decid- 
edly, they  were  the  most  distinguished-looking 
men  in  the  room. 

Here  and  there,  carelessly,  Gordon  and  Hallet 
lot  drop  a  hint.  It  made  a  ripple — the  ripple 
spread  and  broke  into  a  thousand  lines.  A 
whisper  surged  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other — two  counts  !  Two  Counts  ! — live  ones, 
handsome,  with  an  air  distingue.  Some  of  the 
ladies  did  all  but  faint.      Some  of  them  smiled 

quietly,  quietly  elevated  their  glasses,  and 

wished  the  counts  would  onltj  smile  on  them. 
The  counts  did  smile — first  here,  and  then  there. 
Presently  John  Gordon  and  Hallet  appeared. 
Ah,  they  were  immensely  delighted !  What 
shaking  of  hands ! 

"  TIkij  know  them,"  whispered  Lottie  Grovel- 
len, with  a  smile  of  ecstacy.  "  Now  wc  shall  be 
introduced." 

So  they  were — so  were  others — but  the  two 
friends,  Lettie  and  Minnie,  evidently  made  an 
impression.  Actually,  they  were  promenad- 
ing around  the  hall  —  each  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  count !  How  modest  and  quiet 
they  tried  to  appear !  how  their  hciirts  beat,  and 


the  blood  surged  to  their  silly  brains  with  tri- 
umph !  The  poor  little  muslin  clouds  with 
waxen  faces  atop. 

"  Will  you  walk  on  ze  balcone,  miss  ?"  asked 
the  elder,  in  worse  English  than  we  can  write. 

"  O,  with  pleasure  !  with  delight !"  exclaitned 
Lettie.  She  would  have  given  exactly  the  same 
answer  if  he  had  asked  her  to  go  to  Kamschatka. 

They  walked  out  there  to  the  supreme  envy  of 
every  lady  but  a  \cry  few  who  had  happened  to 
be  born  with  common  sense,  an  endowment 
more  rare  than  genius. 

"  1  likes  you  very  muche,"  said  Lottie's  count. 
"  I  so  rich  in  my  own  countrie !  Tese  diamongs 
coome  from  my  cztate — zey's  very  booliful  dia- 
mongs. I  have  so  largo  houzes  and  so  large 
gold  !  all  so  large  as  you  never  ze  in  zis 
coontrie." 

Lottie's  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation — the 
little  fool ! 

"  Ele  I  could  only  get  one  wife,  so  hansoome 
az  you,  I  should  be  perfectly  zublime  !" 

Lettie  hung  heavily  upon  his  arm.  Meantime 
the  other  count  was  going  through  the  same 
farce,  in  a  peifoct  agony  of  mutilated  Saxon. 

"  Zspose  I  did  azk  you  to  be  my  one  lectio 
wife — you  zay  no  ?" 

"Ithinh  I  should  not,"  replied  Lottie,  in  a 
voice  as  soft  as  a  zephyr  ;  "  If  papa  is  willing, 
and  I  know  he  would  be." 

"  Ah  !  I  now  be  charming,  zub'.ime !" 

"How  delicate!"  thought  Lettie.  "He  docs 
not  even  attempt  to  kiss  me,  though  he  might  as 
well  as  not." 

Didn't  her  eyes  shine  brighter  than  the  count's 
diamonds,  when  they  reentered  the  hall? 
Wasn't  the  bloom  on  her  face  most  brilliant  ? 
Couldn't  everybody  see  that  she  was  as  good  as 
married  to  the  count  ?  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  Miss  Minnie. 

They  leaned  so  closely  against  tit  aplcndid 
coat  sleeves  of  their  foreign  attaches  I  They 
looked  up  into  their  faces  with  sucli  bewitching 
confidence ! 

"Isn't  it  most  time?"  asked  John  Gordon, 
with  an  appalling  wink. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Hallet,  as  he  felt 
for  his  watch — but  the  count  had  it. 

John  Gordon  and  Hallet  disappeared  with  elon- 
gated faces,  that  shortened  as  they  fotmd  them- 
selves alone.  Presently  they  entered  tire  hall 
again,  followed  by  two  stout  servants  each  bear- 
ing a  hand-organ.  Up  they  marched,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  company,  directly  towards 
the  two  counts.     Confusion  ! 

"  Here's  a  shilling  for  you,"  said  John  Gor- 
don, roughly,  to  Lottie's  escort,  "  give  us  'Still 
so  gently.'     Do  your  best,  now  !" 

With  a  bow  and  a  grin,  the  count  loosened  a 
white  arm  from  his  own,  and  dofling  the  green 
baize,  ho  took  the  shilling,  buckled  on  the  hand- 
organ,  and  set  np  a  squeak. 

Eor  a  moment,  as  the  two  fellows  ground 
away,  bobbing  and  grinning,  there  was  a  strange 
silence.  The  company  "  took,"  and  such  a 
yell  (not  fashionable  by  any  moans)  went  up  as 
was  never  heard  from  such  a  polite  assembly 
before. 

Lettie  stood  a  moment,  red,  mortified,  con- 
founded !  so  did  Minnie.  But  presently  one 
muslin  cloud  fainted  away,  and  the  other  made 
her  exit  by  some  more  desirable  means.  The 
real  count  enjoyed  the  lesson  as  well  as  the  rest ; 
but  let  it  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  Lettie  and 
Minnie  were  types  of  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  fashionable  belles  at  Grapnel,  and  that  the 
pretended  counts  were  perhaps  more  honest,  and 
certainly  more  industrious,  than  the  fops  who 
laughed  at  them. 


<  »«»  » 


SYMPATHY    or   THE   Nl  RVES. 

When  the  nerves  from  long  habit  have  been 
accustomed  to  transmit  their  messages  from  dis- 
tinct parts,  and  are  suddenly  cut  off  from  them, 
they  still  retain  along  their  tracks  the  sympathetic 
actions.  Thus  a  man  who  has  had  a  leg  ampu- 
tated will  feel  distinctly  along  the  course  of  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  sensations  which  no  longer 
exist.  The  mind  also  is  iiiHuenced  by  this  ;  and 
freiiuently  this  peculiar  direct  nervous  action  can 
only  be  allayed  by  that  which  is  negative  and  re- 
flex. A  curious  incident  occurred  within  my 
own  experience.  An  old  sailor  suffered  iiucii 
from  this;  he  retained  his  diseased  foot  too  long, 
but  at  last  consented  to  amputation.  When  he 
had  his  nervous  pains,  he  always  calitd  for  hot 
water,  into  which  he  put  his  wooden  stump.  If 
told  of  his  folly  in  supposing  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding could  do  any  good,  he  would  become  en- 
raged, and  his  i)aroxysm  of  pain  would  increase  ; 
but  if  gratified  he  took  things  easy,  ami  the  pro- 
cess actually  appeared  to  do  liiin  good,  though  all 
must  know  there  could  be  no  real  benefit.  Still 
hero  is  the  effect  of  mind  over  matter. — liidije 
on  Iladtli  and  Disease. 


GONE   A  LONG  TIME   FOR   FRXJIT, 

Young  Jeirold  " had  gone  ashore  with  Capt. 
Hutchinson,  and  was  left  in  command  of  the 
gig.  While  the  captain  was  absent  two  of  the 
men  in  the  midshipman's  charge  requested  per- 
mission to  make  some  trifling  purchase.  'The 
good-natured  otlicer  assented,  adding — 'By  the 
way,  you  may  as  well  buy  me  some  apples  and 
a  few  pears.'  '  All  right,  sir,'  said  the  men,  and 
they  departed.  The  captain  presently  returned, 
and  still  the  seamen  were  away  on  their  errand. 
They  were  searched  for  but  they  could  not  bo 
found.  They  had  deserted.  Any  naval  reader 
whose  eyes  may  wander  over  this  page,  will  read- 
ily imagine  the  disgrace  into  which  Midshipman 
Douglas  Jerrold  fi.ll  with  his  captain.  Upon  the 
young  delinquent  the  event  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression, and  years  afterwards  he  talked  about  it 
with  that  curious  excitement  which  lit  up  his 
face  when  he  spoke  of  anything  he  had  felt.  He 
remembered  even  the  features  of  the  two  desert- 
ers ;  as  he  had,  most  unexpectedly,  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving.  The  midshipman  had  long  put 
his  dirk  aside,  and  washed  the  salt  from  his  brave 
face.  He  had  become  a  fighter  with  a  keener 
weapon  than  his  dirk  had  ever  proved,  when,  one 
day  strolling  eastward,  possibly  from  the  office 
of  his  own  newspaper  to  the  printing  premises 
of  Messrs  Bradbury  &  Evans,  in  Whitcfriars, 
he  wivs  suddenly  struck  with  the  form  and  face 
of  a  baker,  who,  with  his  load  of  bread  at  his 
back,  was  examining  some  object  in  the  window 
of  the  surgical  instrument  maker,  who  puzzles  so 
many  inquisitive  passers-by,  near  the  entrance 
to  King's  College.  There  was  no  mistake. 
Even  thd  flour  dredge  could  not  hide  the  fact. 
The  ex-midshipman  walked  nimbly  to  the  bak- 
er's side,  and  rappinghim  sharply  upon  the  back, 
said — '  I  say,  my  friend,  don't  you  think  you 
have  been  rather  a  long  time  about  that  fruit  ?' 
The  deserter's  jaw  fell.  Thirty  years  had  tot 
calmed  the  unquiet  suggestions  of  his  conscience. 
He  remembered  the  fruit  and  the  little  middy, 
for  he  said — '  Lor  !  is  that  you,  sir?'  The  mid- 
shipman wont  on  his  way  laughing." — Lije  of 
Jcnold  by  his  son. 
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CURIOSITIES   OF  HUMAN   FOOD. 

Mankind  has  been  wonderfully  ingenious  from 
its  infancy  in  the  concoction  of  edible  varie- 
ties. Apart  from  baked  human  thighs  in  Fcjee, 
and  boiled  fingers  in  Sumatra,  there  are  certain 
culinary  fashions  still  extant,  which  must  be 
marvellously  unintelligible  to  a  conventionalized 
appetite  Not  that  it  appears  strange  to  eat 
ducks'  tongues  in  China,  kangaroos'  tails  in 
Australia,  or  the  loose  covering  of  the  great 
elk's  nose  in  New  Brunswick.  Not  even  that  it 
is  startling  to  see  an  Esquimaux  eating  his  daily 
rations — twenty  pounds  in  weight  of  flesh  and 
oil— or  a  Yakut  competing  in  voracity  with  a 
boa-constrictor  ;  but  who  would  relish  a  stew  of 
red  ants  in  Burmah,  a  half-hatched  egg  in  Chira, 
monkey  cutlets  and  parrot  pies  in  liio  Janeiro, 
and  bats  in  Malabar,  or  polecats  and  prairie 
wolves  in  North  America?  Yet  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  these  are  unwarrantable  prejudices. 
Dr.  Shaw  enjoyed  lion ;  Mr.  Darwin  had  a  pas- 
sion for  puma  ;  Dr.  Brooke  makes  affidavit  that 
melted  bears'  gre.ise  is  a  most  refreshing  potion. 
And  how  can  we  disbelieve,  after  the  testimony 
of  Hippocrates,  as  to  the  flavor  of  boiled  dog  ? 
If  squirrels  are  edible  in  the  East,  and  rats  in 
the  West  Indies — if  a  sloth  bo  good  on  the  Am- 
azon, and  elephants'  paws  in  South  Africa,  why 
should  we  compassionate  such  races  as  have  lit- 
tle beef  or  mutton  ? — for  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  if,  as  Montesquieu  affirms,  there  are  valid 
reasons  for  not  eating  pork,  there  are  reasons 
quite  as  unimpeachable  for  eating  giraffe,  al- 
pacha,  mermaids'  tails,  bustard  and  anaconda. 
— Athenaeum. 
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A  NEW  KIND    OF   APF. 

Prof.  Owen,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  deliver-' 
od  a  lecture,  with  diagrams,  on  man-like  apes, 
and  described  a  new  species  recently  discovered 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  named  the  Gor- 
rilla  species,  the  adults  of  which  attain  the  height 
of  five  feet  five  inches,  and  are  three  feet  across 
the  chest.  Its  head  is  double  the  size  of  a  man's, 
and  its  extremities  are  enormously  deveveloped. 
They  exist  in  some  numbers  in  the  interminable 
forests  of  tho  Gambia  river.  The  negroes  of 
the  country,  in  their  excursions  into  the  forest 
in  search  of  ivory,  exhibit  little  fear  of  tho  lion, 
as  it  slunk  away  from  man,  but  they  dreaded  tho 
gorrilla,  for  wlien  he  saw  men  advancing,  he 
came  down  out  of  the  trees  to  attack,  and  could 
strangle  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  Tho 
strength  of  this  man  ape  is  enormous  ;  his  jaw 
is  as  powerful  as  that  of  a  lion,  and  his  canine 
teeth  equally  formidable. — N-  E.  Farmer. 


READING. 

Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things  extensive, 
and  depend  upon  it  that  a  mixed  knowledge  is 
not  a  superficial  one.  As  far  as  it  goes  the 
views  that  it  gives  are  true  ;  but  ho  who  reads 
deeply  in  one  class  of  writers  only,  gets  views 
which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which 
are  not  only  narrow,  but  false.  Adjust  your  pro- 
posed amount  of  reading  to  your  time  and  incli- 
nation— this  is  pcifectly  free  to  every  man  ;  but 
whether  that  amount  bo  largo  or  small,  let  it 
be  varied  in  its  kind,  and  widely  varied.  If  I 
have  a  confident  opinion  on  any  one  point  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  human  mind, 
it  is  on  this. — Dr.  Arnotil. 
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It  is  only  the  calm  waters  that  reflect  heaven 
in  their  breast. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
BRA  I)  DOCK'S     DEI' EAT. 

BV    W.    H.    BENNETT. 

A  lonely  forest  rises  on  the  view— 

Deviojs  the  f.athwiiy  that  meanders  through, 

Silent  on  either  siJe  the  leafy  screen— 

A  breathless  noontide  wildernwis  of  green. 

Hark  I  'tis  a  drumbeat  echoing  through  the  glen, 

Timing  the  steady  march  of  armed  men. 

The  red  cross  flutters  iu  the  forest  shade. 

The  bayonet  glistens  in  the  gloomy  glade. 

In  war's  proud  pamiply  and  haughty  state, 

The  leader  rides  triumphant  and  elate. 

Hold,  daring  chief,  no  further  shalt  thou  go! 

List  to  the  warwhoop  of  the  stealthy  foe! 

S«ift  on  its  path  the  hi.fting  arrow  sings. 

Sharp  through  the  cloven  air  the  bullet  riugs. 

Ahl  dire  the  carnage,  wild  the  havoc  made, 

And  vain  the  valor  by  that  band  displayed. 

The  leader  falls— who  now  will  take  his  place. 

And  o'er  the  ambushed  trail  tlie  pith  retrac*? 

A  youthful  hero  to  the  rescue  springs, 

O'er  the  wild  din  of  war  his  calm  voice  ring.' ; 

Firm  'midst  the  faltering,  with  the  timid  brave. 

He,  and  he  only  can  the  remnant  save. 

Yet  not  unmarked,  that  high  heroic  form 

Rose  like  a  tower  amid  the  battle's  storm. 

Round  him  like  hail  the  Indian  bullets  flew, 

Uis  bright  locks  gmzed,  and  pierced  his  garments  through. 

Ills  charger  falls— he  drops  the  useless  reiu 

And  mounts  once  more— another  horse  is  slain  ; 

Yet  all  unharmed  amidst  the  desperate  strife, 

The  young  Virginian  bears  a  charmed  life; 

Around  him  every  stricken  comrade  bleeds. 

But  Washington  is  spared  for  loftier  deeds. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TIMOLEON   BREEZE, 

— THE — 

FOE    OF    THE    OPPRESSOR. 

BY    WILLIAM     O.     EATON. 

If  the  power  to  constnut  equalled  the  power  to 
(Ifstioy  in  the  human  mind,  perhaps  the  world 
would  he  better  off  tlian  it  is — though  man  is  but 
a  bad  builder  at  the  best.  Unfortunately  those 
who  possess  great  destructive  faculties  are  not 
often  blessed  with  constructive  capacities  in  pro- 
j)ortion.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  common 
scold  to  produce  peace  in  her  neighborhood,  as 
to  hope  from  one  wliose  life  is  spent  in  reviling  ex- 
isting institutions,  a  plan  to  excel  them  when  they 
were  levelled  to  his  liking. 

But  man  is  always  a  discontented  animal ;  and 
those  who  consider  themselves  the  most  oppress- 
ed— the  laborious  poor — are  apt  to  listen  with 
iavor  to  every  professed  social  reformer. 

Any  man  who  tells  them  that  "  society  is 
founded  upon  a  false  basis,"  finds  an  echo  in 
their  hearts  ;  and  they  look,  but  look  in  vain,  for 
him  to  prepare  some  new  system  whicli  will  work 
better  than  the  existing  one. 

Timoleon  Breeze  was  one  of  those  fault  find- 
ing fellows,  who  mistake  their  natural  gall  for 
genius,  and  think  because  they  can  point  out 
faults  in  the  condition  of  things,  they  have  great 
perception  and  can  see  farther  than  tlicir  fellows. 
Thinking  that  men  were  too  slavish,  because 
they  did  not  grumble  as  much  as  he  did,  it  was 
his  custom,  wherever  he  went,  to  arouse  in  them 
what  he  called  "  the  original  spirit  of  liberty," 
and  make  a  row  about  it.  No  place,  no  people, 
no  time  were  exempt  from  his  discord-breeding 
propensity.  Ue  would  awaken  his  fellow-crea- 
tures to  "  a  sense  of  their  rights,"  or  would  die 
in  the  attempt. 

Timoleon  once  arrived  in  a  happy  town,  and 
put  up  at  the  Blue  Boar  inn,  the  public  house  of 
the  central  village ;  and  having  refreshed  his 
bilious  nature  with  copious  daughts  of  hot  cof- 
fee one  morning,  he  looked  around  the  green 
and  smiling  village  and  thought  the  people  seem- 
ed happy. 

They  seem  happy — but  this  is  not  real  happi- 
ness. They  arc  miserable  and  don't  know  it.  I 
must  arouse  tliem  from  this  lethargy.  This  is 
the  stillness  of  moral  death.  '  Order  reigns  in 
AVarsaw/  as  the  fellow  said.  But  none  of  these 
])eoplc,  who  are  minding  their  own  business,  are 
content.  And  why  don't  they  have  souls  enough, 
then,  to  rebel  against  those  who  keep  them  down  t 
Mr.  Mink  !'' 

Mr.  Mink  was  the  landlord,  and  he  came. 

"Mr.  Mink,  what  rent  do  you  pay  the  squire  V 

The  latter  stated. 

"  Don't  you  think  that's  too  much,  Mr. 
Mink  V 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Fifty  dollars  per  annum  too 
much,  I  reckon." 

"  A  hundred  dollars  too  much,  Mr.  Mink.  I 
wouldn't  submit  to  it.     Men   who  know  their 


rights,  sliould  ri'c  in  tlicir  might  and  strike  down 
the  pur;C-proud  rich,  who  dare,  sir,  to  opp'ress 
them  !  Grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  this 
way." 

"  Grindin'  their  noses  off,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
lord, rubbing  his  hands  with  delight  to  find 
somebody  to  sympathize  with  him  on  the  subject 
that  most  haunted  his  mind — his  lent.  (To- 
morrow would  1)0  quarter-day,  and  he  lacked 
twenty  dollars  of  tlie  amount  due.) 

"  Tell  the  squire  you  wont  stand  it,  Mr.  Mink. 
Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question,  sir  f  Has 
the  blood  of  Lexington  flowed  in  vain'!" 

"Eh?" 

"  Can  yon  tell  me  the  price  of  liberty  V 

lie  looked  at  Mink  with  such  a  glowing  eye, 
that  the  man  had  a  momentary  suspicion  that 
he  was  a  little  "  loony,"  and  drew  back. 

"  Eternal  vigilance,  sir,"  said  Timoleon.  "  It 
becomes  us  to  resist  every  attempt  upon  our 
rights,  if  we  would  bo  free  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  hard  labor." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  Mink,  beginning  to  un- 
derstand him.  "  It  take«  just  five  gallons  and  a 
half  of  liquor  more'u  I  sellia  a  quarter  to  pay  a 
quarter's  rent.  I  figgercd  it  up  on  the  slate  last 
night.  What's  the  use  of  having  a  bar,  to  have 
the  squire  swallcr  it  all  ?" 

"  What's  the  u-se  of  anything,"  said  Timo- 
leon, "  if  we  are  slaves,  and  wont  be  free  ?" 

"Them's  my  sentiments,  exactly,"  said  the 
landlord,  "  and  the  squire  and  I  will  have  a  row 
to-morrow,  or  else  he  can't  get  his  rent." 

Mr.  Breeze  now  went  out  into  the  yard,  where 
he  found  a  strong,  able-bodied  Irishman  busily 
sawing  wood,  and  singing  as  he  sawed. 

"  Good  morning,  my  friend,"  said  Breeze. 

"  Good  day  to  yer  honor,"  said  I'at,  resting 
from  his  labor. 

"  Hard  at  work,  I  see." 

"  I  wuz  that,  afore  yer  honor  spoke  to  me ; 
but  I'm  afther  resting  a  bit  jest  now." 

"  What  do  you  get  for  sawing  that  wood  1", 

"Faith,  it's  me  pay  I'll  get,  I  hope,  God  help 
me,  when  the  job's  done." 

"  And  how  much  may  that  be  ?" 

"  Shure  it  might  be  a  dale  more  than  it  will 
be,  I  know.  Four  cints  a  cut,  sir,  and  I  pile  it 
at  that." 

"  That's  altogether  too  little.  Four  cents  a 
cut  only!     O  dear!" 

"Maybe  yer  honor  lias  a  load  to  saw?"  said 
Pat,  becoming  suddenly  interested  in  Breeze. 
"  I'll  charge  ye  sixpence  a  cut,  if  ye  like,  and 
do  it  natoly.  But  it's  Mr.  Mink  I'm  working 
for  the  day." 

"Mr.  Mink,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Breeze,  with  a 
frown.  "And  does  he  pay  you  so  little,  with  so 
much  money  as  he  has !  This  is  the  way  the 
rich  oppress  the  poor." 

"  That's  thruo  for  you,  sir.  But  what  can  a 
poor  man  do,  wiJ  a  wife  and  childher  ?" 

"  Demand  more  pay,  my  friend.  Don't  be  so 
mean-spirited  as  to  work  for  nothing." 

"D'ye  think  I'd  get  more?"  said  Pat,  putting 
on  his  jacket. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  He'll  refuse  at  first,  perhaps, 
but  you  hold  out,  and  leave  the  wood  lying 
where  it  is,  and  he'll  yield  to  you.  This  is  a 
land  of  freedom,  my  fiiend,  and  men  must  insist 
upon  their  rights." 

"Begorra,  ye  spake  like  a  man,  anyhow. 
Aither  owld  Mink '11  pay  me  six  cints  a  cut,  or 
divil  a  ha'p'orth  more  work  I'll  do  the  day." 

And  Pat.^resolved  to  have  his  rights,  left  saw 
and  horse  idle  where  they  were,  and  went  into 
the  tavern  ;  failing  to  get  what  he  asked,  he  com- 
menced drinking  deeply  to  keep  his  resolution. 

"  Society  is  founded  on  a  false  basis  !"  mut- 
tered Breeze ;  and  at  that  moment  he  saw  a 
woman  hanging  clothes  on  a  line.  She  did  all 
the  washing  for  the  house.  So  Breeze  wafted 
himself  towards  licr^ 

"Did  you  wash  all  those  clothes  today, 
ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  Susan,  a  bouncing  j-oung  wo- 
man of  twenty,  blushing,  the  very  picture  of 
robust  health. 

"  I  supjjose  you  get  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  besides  your  board,  miss,  don't  you  ?" 

"  0  law,  no  sir  !"  replied  Susan,  her  great 
blue  unsophisticated  eyes  widening  with  surprise. 
"  Only  two  dollars  and  board." 

"And  none  of  the  cold  victuals?"  asked 
Breeze. 

Susan  shook  her  head. 

"  Only  two  dollars  and  board,  and  no  cold 
victuals !  That  is  what  I  should  call  uncom- 
monly small  in  Mr.  Mink,  seeing  that  he  keeps  a 
hotel." 


"  I  didn't  want  any  of  the  cold  victuals,"  said 
Susan,  confidingly,  feeling  tliat  she  was  speaking 
with  a  practical  sort  of  man,  "  because — because 
I've  no  family,  sir;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  as  if 
I  worked  very  hard  for  a  very  little." 

"  You're  right,  miss.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
save  up  at  least  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  week 
out  of  your  wages,  against  the  time  you  get 
married,  working  so  hard  as  you  do,  if  you  do 
this  immense  washing.  People  must  have  money 
if  they  expect  ever  to  be  married.  But  women 
will  allow  themselves  to  bo  oppressed  by  the 
men,  and  if  they  don't  choose  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, there  no  hope  fjr  them.  Why,  bless  me, 
child,  your  hands  are  all  parboiled  !" 

Susan  was  touched  by  the  kind  tone,  and  as 
she  observed  the  effect  of  the  suds,  tears  of  in- 
dignation filled  her  bonny  blue  eyes. 

"  Have  you  no  friends  in  the  world  ?"  said 
Timoleon,  sympathetically. 

"  That  I  have  !"  quickly  replied  Susan  ;  "and 
I'll  go  home  to  my  mother  to  morrow,  if  I  don't 
get  five  dollars  a  week,  I  vow  !  sure's  my  name's 
Susan !" 

"  Say  ten,  Susan,"  said  Timoleon,  as  he  walk- 
ed away.  "I  wouldn't  be  crowded  down  in  a 
wash-tub  for  nothing." 

"  Nothing  but  tyrants  and  slaves  in  the  world," 
murmured  Breeze.  "  We'll  have  to  wade  knee- 
deep  in  blood,  yet,  I'm  convinced.  Now  there's 
a  fellow  carrying  a  horse.  He  is  miserably  off, 
I'll  warrant.     I'll  ask  him." 

"Good  morning,  mister.  That's  a  fine  horse 
of  yours.    How  much  would  jou  take  for  him  ?" 

The  hostler  felt  flattered  at  being  mistaken  for 
the  owner  of  such  an  animal. 

"  He's  not  mine,  sir.  He  belongs  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  house." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  suppose  he's  no 
better  flesh  and  blood  than  you  are,  even  if  you 
don't  own  the  horse.  He'd  better  carry  his  own 
horse." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  work,  if  I  got  anything  for 
it  worth  speaking  of.  But  here  I  have  five  horses 
to  look  after  every  week,  and  only  get  my  six 
dollars  and  found." 

"If  you  do  that  another  day  you  ought  to  be 
hung,"  said  Breeze.  "  A  man  like  you  ought  to 
keep  a  hotel  yourself,  instead  of  looking  after 
horses.  And  you  would  bo  able  to  do  it  in  time 
if  you  asked  your  proper  wages." 

"And  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't,  sir,  after  this. 
One  thing  is  sure.  I  don't  do  any  more  work 
to-day,  horse  or  no  horse."  And  inspired  by  the 
words  of  Breeze,  he  flung  away  his  currycomb 
and  left  the  animal  half-cleaned,  as  he  went  into 
the  tavern  to  drink  to  his  future  prospects,  and 
come  to  a  more  enlarged  understanding  with  his 
employer. 

"I'm  determined  to  do  what  good  I  can  in 
the  world,  while  life  lasts  !"  reflected  Breeze,  on 
entering  the  house  and  going  to  his  apartment. 
"  Society  must  bo  re-organized,  and  the  sooner 
we  begin  the  better." 

In  his  room  he  found  Betsy,  the  chambermaid, 
and  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  inform  her  that 
if  she  didn't  resist  oppression  in  the  shape  of 
nine  shillings  a  week  and  twelve  beds  to  make, 
etc.,  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  the  sexton  would 
be  called  on  to  make  a  bed  for  her,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  chambermaids 
are  at  rest. 

He  made  a  great  impression  on  the  chamber- 
maid ;  and  then  left  her,  to  go  down  and  take  a 
glass  of  wine  with  the  landlord  and  be  introduc- 
ed to  his  wife. 

Wlule  Mink  was  gone  to  resist  the  demands  of 
his  refractory  help,  who  were  striking  for  liberty 
in  the  bar  and  the  kitchen,  the  friend  of  human 
rights  succeeded  in  raising  an  obstinate  rebellion 
in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Mink,  who  had  three  chil- 
dren to  look  after,  of  the  tender  ages  of  two, 
four  and  six. 

"  How  fortunate  it  is  for  children  that  a  moth- 
er's heart  is  large  enough  for  all  her  cares.  Too 
large,  ala.s,  Mrs.  Mink,  for  her,  sometimes  !  Do 
you  ever  think  so?" 

Mrs.  Mink  was  rather  a  coarse  specimen  of 
her  sex,  and  answered  that  "  she  didn't  think 
nothing  else.  I  sometimes  feel  so  flustered  like, 
looking  after  these  young  ones,  that  I  feel  like 
going  and  jumping  into  the  horse-pond." 

"  No  wonder,  ma'am.  I  would,  if  I  was  a 
mother  !  I  know  what  women  must  feel.  No 
libertj';  confined  in  the  house  most  of  the  time  ; 
the  right  of  public  speech  denied  them  ;  slaves 
to  their  husband's  children  ;  can't  vote,  fight  bat- 
tles, go  to  sea,  nor  do  many  things  they  would 
like  to,  and  what  for,  Mrs.  Mink  ?  Wluat  for  ? 
Because   they  allow  their  tyrants  to  have  their 


own  way,  keep  all  i!ie  money,  rule  the  roast, 
and  have  all  the  fun.  O,  O,  Mrs.  Mink,  I  wish 
I  was  a  woman  !  I'd  have  ray  own  way  if  I 
hung  myself" 

"  And  I  mean  to,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mink,  "for 
the  futur'.  Here  !  Jane,  you  sau"y  brat — and 
you,  Polly,  you — and  you,  you  little  jade — take 
that — and  that — and  llitil  !  I'll  see  if  you  dare  to 
])liiy  when  I'm  talking  to  this  gentleman.  And 
I'll  give  Mr.  Mink  ii  piece  of  my  mind  when  he 
comes  up,  I  guess.  I  wont  be  trampled  on  any 
more,  I  know." 

Amid  the  fearful  domestic  squawling  that  now 
ensued,  Mr.  Breeze  retired,  complimenting  his 
hostess  upon  the  revolutionary  spirit  she  possess- 
ed, and  confident  that  he  had  planted  the  sced.s 
of  reform  not  only  in  the  bosom  of  that  family, 
but  in  the  bosoms  of  all  whom  he  had  addressed 
that  day.  That  night  he  went  complacently  to 
bed  and  dreamed  of  Wilberforce,  Tom  Paine, 
and  the  fiends  of  human  rights  in  general. 

But  if  Timoleon  Breeze  felt  satisfied  with 
himself  for  that  day's  work,  lie  had  not  so  well 
succeeded  with  other  people. 

The  unfortunate  landlord  had  not  only  to  en- 
counter the  several  demands  of  those  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  resist  their  hostility  and  threats  in  a 
series  of  domestic  fights,  but  when  he  went  to 
bed,  these  aggravating  matters  still  unsettled,  he 
met  with  the  most  formidable  adversary  of  all, 
in  the  shape  of  the  awakened  Mrs.  Mink,  who 
commenced  the  fight  of  freedom  that  night  and 
never  left  off  till  daybreak. 

By  the  time  she  sank  exhausted  to  sleep,  he 
was  obliged  to  rise,  pale,  worried  and  haggard — 
and  it  was  quarter-day. 

But  tliough  the  squire  was  coming  for  his  rent. 
Mink  was  a  man  of  some  pluck,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  fight  against  the  rent  as  his  human- 
rights  adviser  told  him  to  ;  ho  did  so  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  quoting  Timoleon,  talked  largely 
about  the  blood  of  patriots,  the  price  of  liberty, 
human  rights,  and  chains  and  slavery,  etc.  ;  but 
the  squire  was  inexorable,  his  ultimatum  being 
the  rent — or  move.     And  the  squire  went  home. 

This  seemed  to  cap  the  climax  of  misery  ; 
and  in  the  deepest  rage,  when  the  servants  again 
preferred  their  claims  to  him.  Mink  told  them  all 
to  leave  at  once  and  never  come  back,  or  the 
threshold  of  the  Blue  Bo.ir  would  be  reddened 
with  the  blood  of  marlyrs.  And  grea'ly  disap- 
pointed, the  malcontents  departed,  lamenting 
their  pertinacity,  and  feeling  anything  but  pleas- 
ant towards  the  individual  who  gave  them  such 
unlucky  advice. 

When  they  got  home  they  found  things  any- 
thing but  Ati^factory  there;  nothing  but  scold- 
ing and  rci>roaches  greeted  the  announcement  of 
their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
high  wages  ;  and  becoming  now  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated and  ugly  towards  the  ill  omened 
stranger,  that  breeder  of  so  much  trouble  in  to 
little  time,  they  all  went  back  to  the  Blue  Boar 
with  mingled  feelings  of  repentance  and  revenge. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mink,  dating  all 
his  troubles  from  the  hour  of  the  stranger's  ar- 
rival, suspected  him  to  be  the  cause  ;  and  Mrs. 
Mink,  tired  of  quarrelling,  admitted  that  it  was 
so,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 

This  opened  the  eyes  of  Mink  ;  and  opening 
his  arms  to  the  repentant  ones,  he  at  once  pfb- 
posed  that  they  should  all  go  in  for  liberty  and 
union.  Upon  which  they  united  in  procuring  a 
rail,  and  seizing  the  mischief  making  Timoleon 
Breeze,  took  the  liberty  of  riding  him  out  of 
town  with  great  roughness  and  rapidity. 

1    m»»    t 

LONDON  WRITERS. 

A  day  or  two  before  Christmas  the  London 
Times  employed  the  owner  of  a  graphic  pen  to 
visit  one  of  the  Refuges  for  the  Homeless  Poor 
of  the  British  metropolis,  and  to  write  a  vivid 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  that  institution.  The 
establishment  is  situated  in  Field  Lane,  a  narrow 
thoroughfare  at  the  foot  of  Holbom  Hill,  a  local- 
ity which  has  been  "ventilated"  by  city  im- 
provements, and  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  it  was 
when  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  can'icd  on  a  nefariou.'t 
trade  in  its  vicinity.  The  pen-and-ink  sketches 
were  truly  appalling  ;  but  the  delineation,  besides 
shocking  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  a  few  super- 
fine "  ladies  and  "  gents,"  answered  a  very  useful 
purpose.  Charitable  men  and  women  were 
thankful  for  having  the  miseries  of  the  outca.'t 
population  made  kno-.vn,  and  their  practical  be- 
nevolence sought  to  mitigate  that  wretchedness 
it  could  scarcely  hope  to  remove.  The  sum  cf 
.£5500  has  been  contributed  to  the  Field  Lauu 
Refuge  alone,  and  to  various  cognate  charities  a 
further  sum  exceeding  £2400  was  subscribed  in 
consequence  of  the  discussion  provoked. 


In  youth,  life  seems  to  have  no  limits,  to  be,  in 
short,  an  inexhaustible  treasure. 
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CHARLES  A.  BARRY,  ARTIST. 

We  publish  on  this  page  a  finely  executed  portrait,  drawn 
and  engraved  expressly  for  us  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
Masury,  of  Charles  A.  Barry,  the  celebrated  crayon  artist, 
of  this  city.  And  we  feel  sure  that  to  the  public  in  general, 
as  well  as  to  those  especially  interested  in  art,  this  number 
of  our  paper  will  be  acceptable  upon  this  account.  Among 
the  great  living  artists  of  our  time,  there  are  but  few  persons 
whose  rank  tan  be  said  to  rival  or  excel  that  of  Mr.  Barry 
in  his  speciality  of  crayon  portraiture  and  drawing,  and 
none,  taking  into  account  youth  and  other  circumstances 
proper  to  be  considered,  of  whom  so  much  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  future.  Bom  in  Boston,  on  the  30lh  of  July,  1830, 
Mr.  Barry  has  barely  arrived  at  that  first  verge  of  early 
manhood — that  pregnant  prime  of  life — when  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  ordinary  men  are  engaged  in  creating 
and  combining  the  first  elements  of  a  /u^urc  success ;  ard 
yet,  with  the  characteristic  coup  de  main  of  true  genius,  he 
has  established  a  reputation,  and  acquired  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Art,  such  as  can  justly  be  accorded  to  few  living 
men.  Nor  has  this  been  done,  as  it  were,  by  nature  working 
out  within  him  her  own  volition  merely,  without  effort  upon 
his  part;  but  labor  and  privation,  and  sometimes  suffering 
have  been  undergone,  patiently  and  heroically,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  religious  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  conscious 
appreciation  of  his  own  attributes  as  a  man,  that  the  result 
might  be  what  it  is,  not  less  honorable  to  the  world  of  art 
than  to  his  native  country  and  himself  Mr.  Barry  is  prin- 
cipally engaged  at  the  present  time  in  crayon  portraiture, 
and  that,  we  believe,  he  considers  his  professional  speciality. 
Of  his  more  recent  works  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  the  por- 
traits of  the  poet  Whittier,  of  his  brother  artist,  Ames,  and 
of  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  have  attracted  the  most  public  at- 
tention, and  are,  perhaps,  true  criteria  of  his  artistic  merits- 
in  this  regard.  But  after  all,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Barry  is 
pre-eminent  in  another  and  a  higher,  and  indeed  the  highest 
field  of  art,  namely,  that  of  ideal  creation.  The  very  men- 
tion of  the  "  Motherless  "  suggests  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
as  all  who  have  seen  it  will  acknowledge.  No  ideal  picture 
has  ever  before  been  produced  in  this  country  which  has 
been  so  much  applauded  and  admired  ;  and  indeed,  we  have 
seen  no  picture  of  the  kind  in  our  experience  so  well  con- 
ceived and  well  executed,  as  ihe  one  to  which  we  refer.  Sor- 
row was  never  before  so  truthfully  delineated  by  human  hand  as 
in  this  picture  ;  the  sentiment  of  the  face  of  the  elder  sifter  is  inex- 
pressible ;  it  touches  the  feelings  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  and 
its  grief  a  reality;  it  brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
felt  by  experience  the  bereavement  which  it  represents ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  the  most  thoroughly  natural,  and  so  the  most  thor- 
oughly artistic  ideal  picture  which  we  have  ever  seen.  In  the 
same  category  with  the  "  Motherless,"  the  more  recent  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Barry's  pencil,  "  Adeline  "  and  the  "  Schoolmis- 
tress," are  to  be  mentioned,  both  of  which  have  been  highly  appre- 
ciated and  admired.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  upon 
Mr.  Barry  as  an  artist — not  a  word  of  fault  to  find.  If  he  has 
faults,  we  feel  so  sanguine  that  they  are  trivial,  and  that  they  will 
disappear  in  time,  that  they  do  not  occasion  us  a  single  moment's 
regret;  while  we  glory  in  the  genius,  which,  born  and  bred  in  this 
rugged  soil  of  ours,  where  the  flowers  of  the  fine  arts  are  by  no 
means  indigenous,  has  done  so  much  already,  and  look  to  the  fu- 
ture with  confident  pride  and  gratification  in  the  thought  that 
Massachusetts  is,  at  no  distant  day,  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  greatest  living  crayonist,  in  the  person  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  who,  by  his  unremitting  devotion  to  his  art, 
for  the  love  of  art  itself,  shown  in  every  trial  and  vicissitude,  de- 
serves all  the  success,  all  the  honor,  all  the  rewards  that  crown 
high  merit,  and  which  our  people  are  ever  ready  to  bestow. 


CH.4RLES    A.  BARRY,  ARTIST. 

DECK  OF  THE  CUNARD  STEAMSHIP  ARABIA,  .4T  SEA. 

The  accompanying  original  illustration,  drawn  expressly  for  us 
by  Mr.  A.  Wand,  on  the  deck  of  the  Cunard  steamship  Arabia, 
at  sea,  will  vividly  awaken  the  reminiscences  of  tho.^c  of  our 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  voyage.  In  others  it  will  revive 
that  vague  longing  for  adventure,  that  desire  for  wings  wherewith 
to  sweep  the  universe  at  will,  which  the  steamship  seems  to  realize. 
The  steamer  on  whose  deck  the  spectator  is  now  looking,  is  one 
of  the  vefsels  of  the  favorite  Cunard  line,  and  has  for  commander 
Captain  Stone,  an  excellent  and  experienced  officer.  The  regu- 
larity with  which  the  Cunard  vessels  have  made  their  trips  from 
Liverpool  to  Halifax,  Boston  and  New  York  and  back,  the 
staunchness  of  the  ships,  the  seamanship  of  the  officers,  the  fine 
accommodations  and  table,  and  above  all,  the  fact  that  in  the  many 
passages,  winter  and  summer,  encountering  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  the  life  of  not  a  single  passenger  has  been  lost,  have  given 
this  line  a  pres</(/e  which  is  in  itself  a  fortune.  Many  other  and 
excellent  lines  of  steamers  now  run  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  other  European  ports,  and  ccnimnnd  a  fair  share  of 
patronage,  but  the  business  of  the  Cunard  ships  is  certain.  It  is 
a  sight  to  see  the  gallant  ship  under  notice  on  the  eve  of  her  de- 
parture from  East  Boston  to  Halifax  and  Liverpool.  Ste.nm  is 
got  up  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  though  the  hoge  black 
monster  yet  lies  in  her  dock  motionless,  and  from  her  bulk,  to  an 


inexperienced  eye  seems  immovable,  yet  an  occasional  strong 
snort,  and  the  dash  of  a  paddle  show  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  impatient  life  compressed  within  that  ponderous 
frame.  It  is  the  snort  and  stir  of  the  generous  gteed  in  his 
stall,  just  before  he  is  taken  out  to  the  race  course.  Mean- 
while, officers,  stewards,  waiters,  seamen,  engineers,  firemen 
arc  all  busy,  and  swarming  about,  and  there  is  a  hum  like  a 
beehive  on  board.  Careful  passengers  begin  to  arrive,  with 
families  and  friends  to  see  them  off.  The  crowd  on  the  pier 
thickens.  Voices  are  loud  and  many.  The  mails  arrive, 
and  are  taken  on  board  under  the  eye  of  the  gentleman  in 
navy  blue,  with  the  gold  hat-band.  Hacks  loaded  with  bag- 
gage, and  containing  tardy  travellers,  are  driven  upon  the 
wharf  at  ficadlong  speed,  the  horses  smoking  from  nose  to 
tail.  General  hubbub  and  nproar — more  snorts  from  the 
engine,  the  iron  monster  becoming  very  impatient,  orders 
from  stentorian  lungs  echoed  by  equally  stentorian  "  aye 
ayes," — very  pathetic  leave-takings — female  friends  kissing 
each  other  in  a  very  tantalizing  way — men  biting  cigars  to 
control  their  emotions,  hands  wrung — fervent  blessings  ut- 
tered and  reciprocated — romance  and  the  poetry  of  life 
coming  to  the  aid  of  its  prose.  At  length  the  fasts  are  cast 
off,  and  the  strong  revolutions  of  the  wheels  back  the  huge 
fabric  out  of  her  dock.  Away  goes  the  leviathan,  swim- 
ming backward  towards  the  Boston  shore  and  drifting 
Charlestown-wards.  You  watch  her  from  the  pierhead,  and 
perceive  in  a  little  while  that  her  retrograde  motion  ceases, 
and  there  she  remains  stationary.  The  line  of  her  foremast 
coincides  with  some  chimney  on  shore  by  which  you  can 
measure  her  progress.  By-and-by  she  moves.  At  that  in- 
stant a  puff  of  smoke  on  her  starboard  bow  is  followed  by 
one  on  her  port  bow,  and  instantly  after  the  boom  of  her 
guns  reaches  the  ear.  It  is  an  exciting  moment  to  those  on 
ship  and  shore.  Every  moment  now  her  speed  increases 
till  it  reaches  its  maximum.  She  tramples  the  waters  in 
scorn— she  cleaves  them  with  her  sharp  bow — she  dashes 
them  aside  with  her  broad  floats,  she  leaves  a  boiling,  bub- 
bling, seething,  foaming  wake  behind.  Away  down  the  bay 
she  rushes,  past  headland  and  island,  and  ships  at  anchor, 
heading  for  the  open  sea,  resistless  and  imperial  in  her  ca- 
reer. The  passengers  are  all  exultant  at  the  fortunate  com- 
mencement of  their  voyage.  We  have  now  fairly  got  our 
noble  steamer  out  of  the  harbor,  with  the  broad  blue  Atlan- 
tic before  her,  and  may  take  our  stand  with  our  artist  on  her  deck 
and  watch  the  animated  picture  that  he  presents  to  us.  On  either 
side  are  the  boats  hanging  to  their  davits,  and  the  huge  wheel- 
houses,  on  one  of  which  stand  the  captain  and  the  chief  officer. 
The  tall  masts  and  chimney  rise  before  us.  In  the  foreground  the 
passengers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  grouped  on  the  upper  deck, 
the  fresh  breeze  rustling  their  dresses — in  the  distance  are  the  sea- 
men on  the  forecastle.  Sails  are  drifting  along  on  either  bow,  and 
the  whole  scene  smacks  of  the  excitement  of  ocean  travel.  The 
first  hours  of  the  voyage  usually  find  all  the  passengers  on  deck, 
and  they  are  generally  well  represented  at  the  first  dinner-table. 
But  the  roll  of  the  sea  begins  to  blanch  cheeks  unused  to  the  salu- 
tations of  the  element,  and  at  supper  many  have  lost  the  number 
of  their  mess.  The  next  morning  the  few  who  come  on  deck  are 
wo  begone  enough,  only  old  travellers  exhibiting  fresh  color  and 
spirits.  The  brief  pause  at  Halifax  rallies  the  company  again, 
but  when  the  land  once  more  disappears,  numbers  slink  away  to 
their  state-rooms,  only  to  appear  at  intervals,  the  pale  spectres  of 
their  former  selves,  victims  of  old  Neptune's  rough  and  pitiless 
handling.  Those  who  escape  the  demon  of  sea-sickness  are  very 
apt  to  triumph  ungenerously  in  their  exemption.  Certainly  this 
same  sea-iickness  is  the  most  uncomfortable  malady  which  human 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Life  seems  worthless,  if  saddled  with  it,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  wreck  under  such  circumstances,  is  rather  agreeable. 


DECK    OP  THE   CUNARD   STEAMER   ARABIA,   AT   SEA. 
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CUSTOM   HOUSE   AND   POST-OFnCE,  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE   AND   POST-OFFICE 

AT  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 

The  accompaaying  engraving  is  from  a  draw- 
ing made  on  the  spot  expressly  for  us,  by  Mr. 
Kilburn,  during  his  tour  to  obtain  fresh  and  au- 
thentic sketches  for  the  Pictorial.  As  you  enter 
Charleston  from  the  .sea,  almost  the  first  object 
you  behold  is  the  fancitul  and  antique  building 
shown  in  our  picture.  Built  in  early  colonial 
times,  successive  changes  have  rendered  its  ar- 
chitecture varied  and  peculiar.  The  lower  story 
was  formerly  an  open  arcade  and  exchange,  but 
it  has  been  partially  enclo.sed,  and  is  now  used 
for  a  post-office.  The  customs  department  oc- 
cupies the  remainder  of  the  structure.  Our  view 
shows  a  portion  of  the   side  and  the  west  front 


on  the  east  end  of  Broad  Street.  The  cupola, 
which  does  not  exactly  harmonize  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  structure,  was  added  many  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  original  building,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  marine  observatory,  but  the 
view  of  the  sea  has  been  intercepted  by  the  erec- 
tion of  warehouses  nearer  the  water.  The  build- 
ing has  many  historical  associations  which  render 
it  interesting.  In  the  basement  Moultrie  walled 
np  1 00,000  pounds  of  powder,  to  keep  it  from 
the  British  when  the  town  was  about  to  fall  into 
their  hands,  and  it  remained  undiscovered  for  the 
whole  term  of  their  occupancy  of  the  place. 
The  vaults  were  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  prison 
for  captured  patriots.  On  the  right  of  our  view 
is  seen  a  picturesque   palmetto  tree,  and  to  the 


left  some  equally  picturesque  old  buildings  which 
date  back  to  the  old  colonial  days.  A  new 
custom-house  of  fine  architectural  proportions  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  be  a 
great  ornament  to  the  city.  We  hope  the  old 
building  will  remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  ro- 
mantic days  of  American  history. 


*    •mmmm    > 


WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK. 

This  animated  and  interesting  picture  was 
sketched  expressly  for  us  on  the  spot,  by  Mr.  A. 
Waud.  It  represents  the  dock,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Washington  Market,  where  cargoes  of 
fruit  and  produce  for  the  consumption  of  the 
New  Yorkers  are  landed.  The  steeple  in  the 
back  ground  is  that  of  St.  Paul's — and  the  large 


building  delineated,  Stewart's  sugar-refinery. 
The  cupola  belongs  to  Washington  Markethoase. 
Our  artist  has  not  exaggerated  the  hurry  and 
bustle  and  crowd  that  characterize  the  locality  at 
the  early  hour  of  the  day — all  the  business  trans- 
acted here  being  done  as  soon  as  New  York 
awakes  from  her  brief  slumbers.  The  reader 
will  find  amusement  in  studying  the  various 
groups  of  figures,  all  of  which  are  drawn  with 
accuracy  and  care.  Those  who  have  themselves 
visited  the  dock,  will  at  once  recognize  the  fidel- 
ity ot  the  representation  ;  those  who  have  not, 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  true  tothe  life  in  every 
particular.  We  know  of  no  scene  more  calculat- 
ed to  startle  and  astonish  the  visitor  coming  from 
some  small  and  quiet  town  to  the  great  metropolis. 


SCENE   NEAR   THE   WASHINGTON    MAJRKET,   WEST   STREET,   NEAV   YORK. 
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TEKMS  :-INVAKJABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Oae  copy,  ooe  year S2  50 

Oqc  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  oce  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  tlie  getter-up 

of  tlie  club) 20  00 

DC?"  One  copy  of  B.iiLOU's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
Tub  Flao  of  our  Uniox,  together,  9S  50  per  annum. 

TO  fORRKSPOA  DENTS. 

*•  South  Exd.'' — All  the  omnibus  lines  of  Paris  are  owned 
and  managed  by  one  company,  called  the  '*  General 
Company  of  Omnibuses."  There  are  twenty-five  lines, 
and  etkch  correspond?  with  the  other.  The  prices  are 
thirty  cents  inside  with  the  right  of  correspondence. 
and  fifteen  cents  outside,  witliout  correspondence. 
Children  above  four  years  pay  full  price;  under  that 
age  they  are  not  charged  for,  but  the  parents  or  friends 
are  obliged  to  hold  them  on  their  laps. 

R.  S. — The  famous  ''  Star  Chamber"  of  England  was  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  of  its  roof  being  gar- 
nished 

Inquirek.  — C/iiWe  is  an  old-fashioned  word  for  Knight. 
Childe  Harold,  therefore,  is  merely  Knight  Harold. 

J.  8  ,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. — The  necessity  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Inebriate  Asylum  is  obvious.  We  saw 
in  a  paper  the  other  day  that  the  Jlev.  Henry  Ward 
Beeciier,  in  .a  lecture  at  Hrooklyn,  stated  that  since  the 
project  was  first  put  forth  to  found  an  inebriate  asy- 
lum, there  had  been  over  twenty-eight  hundred  appli- 
cations made  to  the  officers  for  places,  by  respectable 
and  wealthy  persons  of  New  York  alone,  for  inebriate 
friends. 

M.  M.,  Kockport,  Mass.— The  comet  of  1811  as  seen  by 
lierschel,  was  deemed  by  him  self-iuminoua. 

Ke.idkr.— The  press  of  Canada  now  numbers  twenty 
daily  newspapers,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  weekly, 
and  thirty-three  issued  tri-weekly  and  semi-weekly, 
making  a  total  of  200.  The  newspapers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  not  included  in  the  above,  number  from  forty 
to  fifty,  and  are  chiefly  weekly  publications. 

M.  D.,  Itockport. — We  must  refer  you  to  spiritual  papers 
for  such  discussions.  The  total  numb^^r  of  Spiritualists 
in  the  United  States  is  r;iven  as  1  284,000.  and  the  num- 
ber in  the  whole  world  is  estimated  at  1.940.000.  Maine 
is  credited  with  40,000;  New  Ilanip.^hire,  20,000;  Ver- 
mont, 25,000;  Massachusetts,  IdO.OOO;  Rhode  Island, 
5000;  Connecticut,  20,000;  and  New  York,  350,000! 
The  Spiritual  Register  gives  the  names  of  34y  public 
speakers  and  2.3S  professional  mediums.  The  literature 
of  the  profession  comprises  500  books  and  pamphlets, 
six  weeEilies,  three  semi-weeklies,  and  four  monthlies. 

IT.  H.,  Saco,  Me. — Address  Mr.  Burnham.  Autiijue  Book- 
store, Cornhill,  Boston. 

B.  C,  Oroton,  Ct — The  last  we  heard  of  John  Travis, 
the  great  pistol-shot,  he  was  at  Iluntsville,  Ala. 

JuUA  C,  West  Cambridge. — Before  steel  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  8k;tteSf  bone  was  employed. 


THE  ENGLISH  QUAKERS. 

Among  the  remarkable  Lhanges  of  the  day 
may  be  mentioned  the  abandonment  by  the 
Quakers  in  England  of  their  long  cherished 
peculiarities  of  speech  and  dress,  by  which 
they  have  heretofore  distinguished  themselves 
from  all  other  people.  The  sad-colored  and 
plaia-cut  vestments,  the  covered  head,  and  the 
thee  and  thou  of  address,  are  to  give  place  to  the 
general  usage  of  society  in  garb  or  speech.  It 
seems  singular,  that  after  a  persistence  of  two 
hundred  years  in  these  peculiarities,  the  sect 
should  at  length  abandon  them.  But  the  explan- 
ation may  possibly  be  found  in  the  change  which 
society  itself  has  made  during  those  two  centu- 
ries, whereby  it  has  conformed  itself  by  gradual 
and  slow  approaches,  more  and  more  to  the  cus- 
toms adopted  by  the  Quakers  in  the  time  of 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  order.  Certainly 
the  dress  of  to-day  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
standard  of  Fox,  than  it  is  to  the  elaborate  and 
finical  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its 
slashed  doublet,  plumed  hat,  and  portentous 
ruffles ;  while  the  ordinary  mode  of  address  is 
Quakerism  itself,  when  compared  with  the  titular 
distinctions  and  high-sounding  superlatives  which 
characterized  polite  conversation  in  those  days. 
The  world  docs  indeed  move  ;  but  it  has  brought 
society  towards  the  ])lain  customs  of  the  Quaker, 
quite  as  much  as  it  has  changed  him  into  one  of 
the  world's  people,  in  dress,  demeanor  and 
address. 

Wc  can  never  think  of  the  early  Quakers 
without  copimending  them  for  their  charity  and 
toleration,  so  broadly  contrasted  with  the  big- 
otry and  persecution  of  their  enemies.  Quakers 
were  (logged,  banished  and  hung  in  New  Eng- 
land liy  the  Puritans  of  the  colonial  times ;  and 
they  met  with  equally  severe  treatment  in  Old 
England.  But  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
where  they,  having  the  power,  visited  such  out- 
rages upon  those  who  dissented  from  them. 
They  deserve  to  be  praised  aKso  (or  their  firmness 
and  devotion  to  principle,  and  for  their  well  or- 
dered lives,  their  honesty  and  frugality ;  but 
above  all,  for  that  kindness  of  heart  which  never 
permitted  a  human  being  to  suBer,  whose  dis- 
tresses they  hail  the  power  to  relieve.  The  name 
of  Quakers  is  without  significance  as  api)lied  to 
the  tenets  or  practices  of  the  sect,  and  was  at- 
tached to  them  in  the  days  of  Fox,  by  their  ene- 
mies in  England.  They  caught  up  the  nick- 
name from  one  Justice  Bennet,  of  Derby,  who 
called  the  sect  in  derision,  Quakers,  because  Fox 
adnioiiishcJ  him  and  those  associated  with  him, 
to  <iuiike  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.     I'urrot-like, 


they  repeated  the  silly  epithet  of  the  po  rpous 
official,  and  the  word  thus  became  in  process  of 
time  the  distinctive  name  of  the  sect.  They 
first  called  themselves  Seekers,  from  their  seek- 
ing after  the  truth  ;  and  subsequently,  Friends, 
as  designating  the  bonds  of  Christian  friendship 
in  which  they  proposed  to  live.  Of  lafe  years 
the  sect  has  diminished  in  numbers,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  abolition 
of  the  distinctions  in  dress,  manners  and  lan- 
guage, which  is  now  going  on  among  this  inter- 
esting people,  will  serve  to  merge  them  com- 
pletely, ere  many  generations,  in  the  great  mass 
of  society.  But  whatever  be  the  outward  forms 
of  the  professors  of  the  Quaker  tenets,  let  us 
hope  that  their  noble  principles  of  justice,  love 
and  mercy  may  still  distinguish  them,  and  com- 
mand the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  (ellow- 
men. 

<     ^w^     > 

THE  BACK  BAY  LANDS. 

Quite  a  large  and  valuable  addition  will  be 
made  to  the  building  territory  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, by  the  action  of  the  State  in  assuming  its 
property  over  the  flats  lying  between  Boston  and 
Roxbury,  and  filling  them  up.  The  plan  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  Commissioners  in  laying  out 
and  disposing  of  these  new  lands,  is  designed  to 
secure  the  erection  of  first  class  residences  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  wealthy  portion  of  the 
citizens,  and  thus  make  it  the  court  end  of  the 
city.  Full  one  quarter  of  the  territory  thus  cre- 
ated is  to  be  devoted  to  wide  avenues  and  public 
squares,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  health  and 
comfort  to  the  occupants  of  the  proposed  houses, 
and  presenting  inducements  for  the  erection  of 
spacious  edifices  of  beautiful  architectural  pro- 
portions. The  main  avenue,  extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  Public  Garden  to  Brookline,  is  to 
be  two  hundred  feet  wide,  with  a  central  enclos- 
ure the  whole  length,  to  be  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  the  houses  on  either  side  are 
to  be  set  back  twenty  feet  from  the  street.  There 
are  to  be  two  other  avenues,  parallel  to  this,  each 
one  hundred  and  four  feet  wide  between  the 
houses,  and  Boylston  Street  is  lo  be  continued 
to  Brookline,  of  a  width  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  The  cross  streets  to  intersect  these 
principal  avenues  are  to  be  sixty  and  eighty  feet 
wide,  and  the  passage-ways  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  yards,  sixteen  feet.  Here  is  a  most  boun- 
tiful provision  for  light  and  air;  and  wiih  the 
grass  plats  and  shrubbery  beds  in  front  of  the 
houses,  and  green  enclosures  in  the  rear,  the 
place  must  become  almost  a  paradise.  The  State 
has  already  made  several  advantageous  sales  of 
building  lots  to  wealthy  parties,  and  realized  a 
handiome  sum  thcrelor.  With  the  money  thus 
received,  the  process  of  filling  up  and  grading 
new  lots  is  carried  on,  so  that  the  operation  is  no 
charge  whatever  upon  the  public  treasury.  But 
eventually  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  revenue  to 
the  Commonwealth ;  probably  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  of  dollars.  The  benefit  to  the 
city  of  Boston,  by  building  up  such  a  wealthy 
quarter,  and  developing  so  large  an  amount  of 
taxable  property,  will  also  be  very  great ;  and 
the  citizens,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  disposed  to 
co-operate  most  cordially  with  the  State  author- 
ities, in  carrying  out  the  plan  which  has  been 
adopted.  The  unobstructed  condition  of  the 
Public  Garden  is  an  essential  element  of  this 
plan  ;  and  for  that  every  true  Bostonian  will 
hold  up  both  hands.  This  garden  is  to  be  en- 
larged by  a  strip  of  land  on  the  westerly  side, 
which  the  State  has  given  for  that  purpose. 

A  BETTERMENT  LAW. 

A  proposition  is  now  before  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  enactment  of  a  Betterment 
Law  for  the  city  ot  Boston.  And  what,  pray 
tell  us,  is  a  betterment  law  ?  exclaims  some  one 
of  our  readers  who  is  not  conversant  with  the 
black-letter  learning  of  the  courts.  Betterment 
moans  improvement;  and  a  betterment  law  is 
one  requiring  owners  of  real  estate  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  by  which  their  property  is 
improved.  As  the  practice  now  i.-i,  in  Boston, 
the  city  government  makes  public  improvements 
by  straightening,  widening  or  discontinuing 
streets,  and  the  owners  of  real  estate  immedi- 
ately and  essentially  benefited  by  these  improve- 
ments, instead  o(  being  obliged  to  pay,  for  the 
benefit  which  is  thus  condrred  upon  their  prop- 
erty, receive  the  advantage  for  nothing;  and  in 
cases  where  a  portion  of  their  land  is  taken  to 
make  the  improvement,  actually  get  a  great  price 
from  the  city  in  payment  for  the  same.  To  rem- 
edy this  alleged  inequality,  it,  is  jjioposcd  lo 
enact  a  law  providing  that  a  j)roportional  part  of 


the  expense  so  incurred  by  the  city,  shall  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  estates  within  fifteen  hundred 
feet  of  the  improvement  which  may  be  benefited 
thereby  ;  said  proportional  part  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed one  half  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  ben- 
efit, and  the  aggregate  of  all  the  assessments 
thus  made,  not  to  exceed  the  original  estimate 
for  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  A  provision 
is  to  bo  made  authorizing  the  city  authorities  to 
abate  the  assessment  in  certain  cases,  where  by 
reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  limited  means,  it 
would  be  a  hardship  for  the  owner  to  pay.  Other 
clauses  will  provide  that  tenants  under  long 
leases  shall  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  ben- 
efit which  they  may  receive  from  such  improve- 
ments. The  subject  is  a  new  one  for  our  legis- 
lators to  act  upon,  and  the  propositions  no«f  sub- 
mitted m.ny  perhaps  be  essentially  changed  be- 
fore the  law  is  passed.  A  similar  law  to  the  one 
suggested,  though  extending  the  principle  furth- 
er, now  prevails  in  New  York. 


A  BORDER  CONFLICT. 

Some  time  since  a  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal,  by  the  name  of  Tyler,  had  a  process  to 
serve  upon  a  vessel  at  Detroit,  in  an  action  grow- 
ing out  of  a  collision  with  another  vessel.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  eluding 
the  service,  took  her  across  the  stream  into  Brit- 
ish waters,  and  the  marshal  followed  him,  and 
got  on  board  the  vessel.  The  captain  appeared 
at  the  hatchway  with  firearms,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  the  officer  if  he  did  not  leave  the  vessel, 
whereupon  the  latter,  either  by  accident,  or  to 
save  his  own  life,  shot  the  captain  and  killed  him. 
In  this  state  of  the  case,  Governor-General  Head, 
of  Canada,  has  made  a  requisition  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  extradition  of 
Deputy  Marshal  Tyler,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
tried  for  the  homicide.  The  president  has  called 
upon  the  United  States  District  Attorney  at 
Detroit,  fur  information  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  the  testimony  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  has  been  transmitted  to  Washington. 
The  opinion  prevails  in  Detroit,  that  the  demand 
of  the  Caniidian  authorities  will  not  be  granted. 
Should  it  bo  refused,  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  border  will  probably  be  interrupted  by  acts  of 
retaliation,  and  conflicts  resulting  therefrom. 


«  »«»  > 


NAPOLEON  .■LND  CAT.ILINL 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  emperor,  he  un- 
dertook to  subject  tlie  famous  singer  Catalini  to 
his  power,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  her  in 
Paris,  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  public  mind. 
Learning  that  she  purposed  leaving  the  city,  he 
sent  her  an  order  to  wait  upon  him  at  the  Tuile- 
rics.  Trembling  at  the  mandate,  she  appeared 
before  "  the  man  of  destiny."  "  Where  do  you 
want  to  go  V  inquired  the  emperor.  "  To  Lon- 
don, sire."  "  You  will  stop  in  Paris  ;  you  must 
do  so ;  I  will  see  that  you  are  well  paid.  Be- 
sides, you  are  better  appreciated  in  Paris.  You 
will  have  100,000  francs  a  year,  and  two  months 
leave  of  absence.  The  matter  is  settled.  Adieu, 
madame."  Tlius  did  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  opera-house,  with  the 
same  imperious  spirit  that  he  gave  away  crowns. 
But  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  though 
the  race  is  sometimes  to  the  swift ;  and  in  this 
case  the  adroitness  of  a  simple  woman  defeated 
the  mighty  warrior.  Madame  Catalini  led  Paris 
secretly,  and  in  disguise,  made  her  way  to  the 
coast,  procured  a  passage  for  England  on  board 
a  vessel  that  was  taking  some  prisoners  of  war 
to  exchange,  paying  a  thousand  francs  lor  her 
trip,  and  repaired  to  London  in  spite  of  Nai^o- 
loon  the  Great. 

1  »»»  » 

THE  NK\V  ORLEANS  MONUMENT. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  merits  great  praise  for 
its  liberal  and  patriotic  determination  to  erect  a 
noble  monument  upon  the  battle-ground  at  New 
Orleans.  The  battle  of  New  OHeans  was  pre- 
eminently a  national  contest,  both  in  its  signif- 
ic.ince  and  its  results,  and  the  whole  nation  cher- 
ishes the  memory  of  tliat  great  event.  Well 
might  the  general  government  have  assumed  the 
grateful  duty  of  building  a  monument  to  the 
brave  men  who  there  resisted  the  chosen  troops 
of  the  British  army,  and  repulsed  them  from 
New  Oricuns.  But  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with-  ' 
in  whose  limits  the  battle-field  is  situated,  has 
generously  come  forward  and  undertaken  at  her 
own  charge,  a  work  for  whi^'li  every  true  Amer- 
ican throughout  the  Union  will  thank  her.  She 
has  chosen  to  erect  a  pillar  of  marble  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  Andrew  Jiw  ksou,  and  the 
men  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 


Kentucky,  whom  he  commanded,  when  the 
proud  army  of  General  Packenham  was  met  and 
driven  back  from  its  attempt  to  invade  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  All  honor  to  that  patriotic 
State  for  this  fitting  commemoration  of  the  8th 
of  January,  1815  ! 

The  monument  is  to  be  an  elegant  and  im- 
posing structure  of  white  marble,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  sixteen  feet  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twelve  feet  six 
'inches  at  the  top.  The  interior  is  to  be  hollow, 
with  a  winding  staircase  to  the  summit.  The 
shaft  has  already  been  raised  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire 
structure  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  a  year 
from  this  time.  The  design  of  the  monument  is 
said  to  be  very  chaste  and  appropriate,  and  the 
work  upon  the  interior  is  much  admired.  The 
location  of  this  beautiful  structure  is  upon  the 
plain  of  Chalmette,  near  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  directly  facing  the  river.  Within 
sight  is  the  mansion  house  where  General  Jack- 
son made  his  head-quarters,  and  the  prominent 
features  of  the  battle-field  are  visible,  in  much 
the  same  outline  that  was  presented  to  the  eye 
forty-four  years  ago.  The  grounds  around  the 
monument  are  to  be  cleared  of  all  unsightly  ob- 
stacles, and  laid  out  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  man- 
ner, so  that  they  will  afford  an  attractive  place  of 
resort  to  citizens  and  strangers  visiting  the  city. 
In  addition  to  this  costly  undertaking,  the  State 
has  also  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  bronze,  in  honor  of  General 
Jackson. 


4    ^•^     I 


"HICiHLAND  MARY." 

William  Anderson,  a  nephew  of  Burns's 
"  Highland  Mary,"  resides  at  Cdedonia,  Canada 
West.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  blood  rela- 
tion to  her  whose  memory  is  so  intimately  blend- 
ed with  the  poet's  history.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a 
respectable  farmer,  now  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
enjoying  good  health,  and  is  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous family.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  now 
emerging  from  her  teens,  is  generally  known  as 
"  Highland  Mary."  When  Mr.  Anderson  came 
to  this  country,  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  had  in 
his  possession  the  Bible  which  Burns  presented 
to  Mary,  and  several  other  relics  of  interest,  but 
these  have  been  sent  to  the  safekeeping  of  a  so- 
ciety in  Scotland. 

<  »• »  t 

A  Love  or  a  Husband. — Among  the  pres- 
ents made  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  empress  on 
New  Year's  Day,  was  the  discovery  to  her 
majesty  that  her  chamber  opened  into  an  apart- 
ment— a  boudoir — undreamed  of  in  sleep  and 
unimagincd  in  previous  waking.  A  door,  which 
the  night  before  was  no  door,  stood  wide  open. 
The  new  apartment,  the  wondering  empress  at 
length  observed,  was  real ;  Saracenic  in  splendor ; 
a  "  tocador,"  imitated  from  the  famous  toilet 
chamber  of  Arat)  Sultanas  in  the  Alhambra; 
equipped  with  every  conceivable  and  inconceiv- 
able toy  and  trinket  of  modern  toilet  device. 
«  »■»  > 

Machine  Poetry. — The  "poetry  of  specta- 
cle pieces  is  not  generally  of  the  highest  order. 
Barrymore  u.-ed  to  tell  us  of  a  horse  play  at  the 
Surrey,  where  a  Hindoo  says  to  an  Amazonian 

princess  : 

'*  0,  lady  fair 

Dismount  your  charger, 
And  I'll  conduct  you 
To  the  Rajah." 


Too  CiiEAi'. — For  breaking  a  legislator's 
head  the  other  day  in  Indiana,  an  ofliicial  was 
fined  only  thirty-six  dollars— rather  a  light  poll 
tax,  and  an  insult,  we  should  think,  to  the 
owner  of  the  caput.  At  that  rate  it  would  cost 
only  a  few  hundred  to  brain  a  whole  house  of 
representatives. 


GAMnLiNQ.— From  the  small  hollow  of  a  dice- 
box,  arise  fear,  rage,  convulsions,  tears,  oaths, 
blasphemies — as  many  evils  as  ever  flew  from 
the  box  of  Pandora;  and  not  even  hope  remains 
behind. 


An  unintehtionai,  Lnsui.t.— Acoiintrjman 
was  dragging  a  calf  by  a  rope  in  a  cruel  manner, 
when  an  Irishman  asked  him  "  if  that  was  the 
way  he  treated  his  fellow-craters." 


I 


CoMPi.iMENTABV.— The  Homc  Journal  says 
that  Rosa  Bonhcnr  is  the  "  queen  of  the  brule 
creation." 


Pork  and  Beans.— Mr.   James   Hogg  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Bcanc. 
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T.  BUCHANAN  READ. 

During  a  flying  visit  which  he  paid  to  Boston 
a  short  time  since,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing our  old  friend  Head,  the  young  poet  painter, 
for  the  first  time  iu  many  years.  Wc  had  just 
been  passing  a  rapt  half  hour  before  hiscxfjuii-ite 
creation,  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Wateifall,  and  the 
unexpected  meeting  with  the  artist  himself  was 
most  gratifying.  The  picture  shows  what  eight 
years  passed  in  an  atmo.<phcre  of  Italian  art  has 
done  for  a  gifted  and  ambitious  student,  and 
charming  as  it  is,  is  yet,  we  trust,  but  a  golden 
promise  of  a  brilliant  future.  Young  as  he  is, 
Read  has  already  grasped  the  two  fold  laurel  of 
painter  and  poet.  lie  has  cultivated  the  twin- 
arts  with  equal  success  in  both.  He  has  both 
written  poems  and  painted  pictures  which  will 
live  after  him.  As  a  poet  he  is  warmly  appreci- 
ated on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic— yet  more 
warmly  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  weightiest 
critical  authorities  in  England  assign  him  the 
highest  place  among  the  descriptive  poets  of 
America.  Ilis  poetical  fame  must  be  the  more 
gratifying  to  him,  since  it  was  not  the  growth  of 
years  of  painful  toil  and  aspiration.  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  his  very  earliest  essays  instant- 
ly made  their  way  to  the  popular  heart.  Read  is 
now  established  in  New  York — the  central  home 
of  American  art — is  highly  appreciated  there,  and 
may  look  forward  to  a  golden  perspective  of 
fame  and  fortune. 

<  »»»  » 

TuE  Peruvian  Stkui". — This  medicine,  ad- 
vertised in  another  column  of  this  paper,  has 
made  wonderful  strides  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  New  England  since  its  introduction 
four  years  since.  We  know  of  none  now  before 
the  public  which  is  so  honorably  endorsed.  It  is 
used  regularly  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  prescribed  by  many  of  our  first 
j)hysician8.  Its  principles  are  simple,  but  scien- 
tific, and  without  a  particle  of  clap  trap — too 
often  resorted  to — it  has  obtained  an  enviable 
position,-and  commands  entire  confidence.  We 
htov}  its  virtues  and  have  used  it  extensively. 

Trade  in  Human  Hair. — An  immense  trade 
is  carried  on  in  many  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  France  in  this  article.  The  peasants  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  arc  said  to  be  celebrated  for 
the  length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  and  many  of 
them,  also,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  are 
willing  to  part  with  their  tresses  for  a  trifle. 


BuRfiLAR  Shot. — A  fellow  was  dangerously 
wounded  while  attempting  to  open  a  shutter,  in 
St.  Louis,  by  a  bullet  from  a  pistol  which  was  so 
arranged  as  to  bo  discharged,  should  any  one 
attempt  to  break  in.  We  rather  think  if  all  shut- 
ters were  arranged  on  the  "  certain  death  "  prin- 
ciple, burglary  would  soon  rank  among  the 
"  lost  arts." 


t    m»m    > 


"The  Smuggler:  or,  Tlie  Secrets  of  the 
Coast." — This  famous  novelette,  by  Sylvands 
"  Cobb,  Jr.,  written  expressly  for  us,  is  the  great- 
est of  all  his  works.  We  have  sold  an  edition 
of  14,000  copies  in  four  weeks  !  It  is  illustrated 
with  large  original  engravings,  and  sent  post  paid 
on  the  receipt  of  tmnty  cents  in  postage  stamps. 


Poor  Taglioni. — We  thought  that  Taglioni, 
the  ex  danseuse  was  immensely  rich,  and  that 
she  owned  cords  of  palaces  in  Venice  and  on  the 
lake  of  Como,  but  it  now  seems  that  she  is  quite 
poor,  and  has  opened  a  dancing  school  in  Paris. 
What  vicissitudes  these  children  of  the  stage  arc 
subject  to ! 


A  GRAND  Endorsement. — One  of  the  cav- 
alry horses  in  the  last  scene  of  the  grand  specta- 
cle lately  produced  by  Mr.  Barry  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  volunteered  his  evidence  that  the  fall 
was  real,  by  drinking  up  the  cataract  after  Za- 
mine  had  ascended  ! 


Our  next  Number. — Next  week  wo  shall 
give  a  large  and  brilliant  representation  of  the 
splendid  ball  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Everybody  will  want  to  keep  a 
copy  of  Balliju's  Pictorial  containing  this  scene. 


A  queer  Trade. — The  John  Chinamen  in 
San  Francisco  collect  and  pack  iu  casks  broken 
glassware  of  every  description,  for  shipment  to 
China.  It  pays  them  two  hundred  per  cent  profit. 


Stkimien  Massett.— "  Jcemcs  Pipes,  of 
PipesviUe,"  has  been  very  successful  with  his  en- 
tertainments on  his  southern  tour. 


TOBACCO-LOVING  1'ROIt.SSORS. 

The  editor  of  the  Uiica  Herald,  now  in  Hei- 
delberg, in  a  letter  to  his  paper,  says  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  professors  in  Germany : — 
"  Professor  Pitt,  who  is  lecturing  on  the  Gospels, 
commences  by  taking  bis  snutfbox  out  of  his 
pocket,  opening  it,  placing  it  on  the  desk  directly 
before  him,  cramming  both  nostrils  full  with  the 
nauseating  stufl',  taking  a  second  i)inch  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  then  bawling  out, 
' Miiiie  Ilareri.'  As  he  warms  with  his  subject, 
his  thumb  and  finger  make  a  series  of  dives  into 
the  snuffbox,  and  up  to  the  nose,  until  the  lec- 
turer becomes  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Bunsen,  the  distinguished  chemist,  comes  into 
the  lecture-room  with  the  stump  of  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  jerks  out  as  he  commences  to 
speak,  and  puts  back  again  the  moment  he  has 
finished.  While  he  is  speaking,  he  walks  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  platform,  like  a  Polar  bear  in  a 
menagerie." 


I  ««»  > 


Webster's  Appearance. — No  one  who  ever 
saw  Daniel  Webster  can  forget  his  grand  and 
stately  face  and  figure.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Home  Journal,  says  :  "  One  of 
the  strongest  impressions  wo  ever  received,  of 
personal  superiority,  was  from  a  view  of  Web- 
ster, as  he  stood  among  the  picked  gentlemen  of 
Europe,  at  the  Eglinton  Tournament.  He  was 
the  marked  'cynosure  of  all  eyes' — the  best 
man  on  the  field,  by  Nature's  indisputable  ticket. 
All  alike,  knights  and  ladies,  commented  on  the 
wonderful  majesty  of  presence  of  the  'great 
American.' " 


A  NICE  Juryman  — In  a  slander  case  in  a 
Madison,  Wis.,  court  a  few  days  since,  proceed- 
ings were  suspended  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  jury  turning  up  very  drunk.  The  court  ad- 
journed after  directing  the  sheriff  to  walk  the 
inebriate  about  and  sober  him,  and  the  process 
proving  salutary,  in  an  hour  or  so  the-court  again 
met  and  proceeded  with  its  business.  Only 
think  of  a  juryman  undertaking  to  weigh  evi- 
dence with  a  brick  in  his  hat. 

4     ^«  *     > 

Binding — Every  description  of  binding  done 
at  this  office.  Magazines,  pamphlets,  sheet  mu- 
sic, newspapers.  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Punch, 
the  London  Illustrated  News,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Godey's  Magazine,  Graham's  Magazine,  Peter- 
son's, Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly,  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, Weekly  Novelette,  Flag  of  our  Union,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.     Bound  and  returned  in  one  week. 

Decidedly  wrong. — It  is  stated  that  a 
school-mistress  in  Lancaster  punished  a  female 
pupil  recently  by  lifting  her  from  the  floor  by  her 
ears.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  ears  were  made 
for  hearing,  not  for  sustaining  the  weight  of  the 
body.  Moreover,  there  are  so  many  long-eared 
individuals  in  the  world,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  artificially  elongating    their    auricular 

appendages. 

<  »■»  > 

Prince  Napoleon. — For  pocket  money  Lou- 
is Napoleon,  it  is  alleged,  gives  fat  Prince  Napo- 
leon a  million  of  francs  (S200,000)  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Clotilde,  a  miss  of  sixteen,  daughter 
of  tho  King  of  Sardinia.  It  is  said  that  the 
prince  doesn't  exactly  relish  this  marriage, 
which  is  the  result  of  state  policy.  Wc  are 
afraid  the  "  happy  couple  "  will  lead  but  a  cat 
and  dog  life  of  it. 


A    ^m^ — » — 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. — We  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  this  admirable  magazine,  published 
by  our  neighbors,  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  circulation.  It  is 
agreeable  to  know  that  so  high  toned  and  bril- 
liant a  work  is  so  thoroughly  appreciated. 
<  ^  ■  ^  » 

The  VERY  BEST  — It  was  a  prime  joke  of 
Canning's,  who,  when  told  by  an  eminent  doctor 
that  poverty  was  a  virtue,  remarked  that  ho  had 
never  known  wliat  making  a  virtue  of  necessity 
meant  till  then. 


Remember  tuis. — After  an  event  is  irretriev- 
able, nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  discussion 
of  what  might  have  been  done. 

— 1  ^.^  t 

Question  and  Answer.— What  is  that 
which  every  one  can  divide,  but  no  one  can  see 
where  it  has  been  divided  ?     Water. 


Yankee  Staple.— The  ice  crop  for  the  coin- 
ing season  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever 
procured  in  the  vicinilv  of  Boston. 


The  number  of  children  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  is  12,602. 

The  legislative  sesiiions  of  New  York  cost  tho 
people  $2500  per  day. 

In  Cincinnati,  last  year,  there  were  24  aflTrays 
which  terminated  fatally. 

During  the  year  1858,  thirty-five  persons  of 
one  hundred  years  and  upwards  died  within  the 
Uuited  States. 

The  cost  of  the  Frazer  excitement  to  citizens 
of  California  is  estimated  at  813,0.50,000  against 
a  return  of  about  S100,000  in  gold  dust. 

The  long-vexed  Anti-llent  controversy  comes 
before  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  at  this 
session  and  will  be  settled. 

The  series  of  ten  paintings  by  Sully,  illustra- 
tive of  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  is  on 
exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 

A  widower,  named  Squires,  married  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  a  widow,  named  Croniac,  commenc- 
ing their  matrimonial  alliance  with  twenty-seven 
children. 

At  Dubuque,  Iowa,  lately,  an  old  woman 
kicked  a  boy  at  whom  she  became  angry,  with 
such  force  that  she  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and 
died  in  a  short  time. 

The  American  Institute  propose  erecting  a 
large  building  on  the  site  of  the  late  Crystal 
Palace,  in  New  York,  to  bo  built  of  brick  and 
iron,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

There  is  now  in  progress  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, London,  an  extensive  poultry  exhibition, 
the  coops  containing  the  fowls  being  a  mile  in 
extent. 

General  Cass  has  been  attacked  twice  lately 
with  apoplectic  symptoms,  and  the  other  night 
had  the  doctor  with  him  all  night  and  till  late  in 
the  morning. 

The  Superintendent  of  tho  Public  Printing 
states  that  the  printing  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Report  now  in  progress  will  cost  over  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars ! 

Poor  Mexico  now  has  five  presidents,  or  at 
least  five  men  backed  by  military  power,  each  of 
whom  thinks  he  alone  can  rescue  her  from  the 
gulf  of  ruin  to  which  she  is  hastening. 

The  monument  to  Ethan  Allen,  at  Burlington, 
Vermont,  is  completed.  It  is  forty  feet  high.  A 
colossal  statue  of  the  Green  Mountain  hero  is 
yet  to  be  placed  on  the  summit. 

In  Whately,  Mass.,  last  year,  there  was  raised 
170  acres  of  tobacco,  averaging  1600  lbs.  per 
acre,  which,  at  15  cents  per  pound,'  would 
amount  in  the  whole  to  $40,800. 

The  tonnage  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  is  5,158,77.3,  having  increased 
108,965  during  tho  past  year,  a  smaller  increase 
than  in  any  year  since  r815. 

A  lad  twelve  years  of  .ige  slipped  from  the  ice 
into  Niagara  River  lately,  and  was  carried  over 
the  American  fall.  His  mishap  was  not  discov- 
ered till  he  was  in  the  rapids,  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  aid. 

A  teacher  at  Newport,  I?.  I,,  was  lately  fined 
$20  and  costs  for  infiicting  excessive  corporeal 
punishment  on  one  of  his  pupils  with  a  cowhide, 
which  cut  through  his  clothes  as  clearly  as  if 
done  wiih  a  knife. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justus  Francis,  of  Hartford, 
were  about  retiring  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Francis 
said  that  she  believed  she  should  faint  away,  as 
everything  looked  dark  ;  she  lay  down  upon  the 
bed  and  died  instantly. 

The  Calais  Advertiser  reports  that  Mrs.  Jemi- 
ma Noble,  aged  96,  died  in  Calais,  January  14th. 
A  year  or  two  before  she  died,  an  entire  new  set 
of  teeth  had  grown  in  her  mouth,  and  she  could 
see  and  hear  as  well  as  when  young. 

Crime  is  increasing  so  rapidly  throughout 
France  that  the  government  has  forbidden  the 
newspapers  publishing  the  docket  of  the  criminal 
courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  publication  need- 
lessly alarms  public  opinion  as  to  the  true  state 
of  the  country. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  paid  over  to  a  lady  of  that  city  the 
sum  of  S500  received  through  the  confessional. 
He  received  it  from  a  person  who  said  it  was  to 
satisfy  an  indebtedness  rightfully  due  the  heir  of 
the  lady's  father. 

The  number  of  American  inventions  which 
have  recently  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  is  justly  gratifying  to  our 
national  pride.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  adop- 
tion of  Francis'  lifeboats  and  military  wagons 
for  the  army  and  navy  of  France. 

Through  Collector  Schell,  of  New  York,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  British  government,  Lord  Na- 
pier has  presented  Captain  Ellis,  of  the  bark 
France,  wiih  a  valuable  telescope,  for  rescuing 
from  shipwreck  the  olHcers  and  crew  of  British 
bark  Magistrate,  between  Havana  and  Bristol, 
recently. 

The  actor,  Henry  Placide,  lives  the  life  of  a 
farmer  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  He  enters 
into  no  permanent  engagements,  but  his  home  is 
at  such  a  convenient  distance  from  New  York  as 
to  enable  him,  whenever  it  suits  him,  to  go  up  to 
the  city  and  jday  a  few  nights,  without  incon- 
venience or  loss  of  time. 

In  the  Maine  Legislature,  a  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced to  require  insurance  companies  from 
other  States,  etc.,  to  publish  the  condition  of 
their  affairs  wherever  they  have  agents.  In  sev- 
eral places  in  Maine,  gross  wrong  has  at  times 
been  extensively  practised  by  some  irre.spon.5ible 
foreign  companies. 


S-antis  of  (5olti. 

....  The  greatest  abuse  of  the  faculties  U 

disuse.-^Ziocce. 

....  The  obedience  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rents is  the  basis  of  all  government. — Burton. 

.  .  .  With  the  rogue,  the  greater  the  gains, 
the  less  the  profits. — IJoree. 

....  Take  up  all  duties  in  a  point  of  perform- 
ance, and  lay  them  down  in  a  point  of  depen- 
dence.— Mason . 

....  Influence  is  to  bo  measured,  not  by  the 
extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its  l.ind. — 
Cltunninf/. 

....  It  so  happens  that  the  most  tedious  per- 
sons are  precisely  those  who  complain  most  of 
tedium. — Bovee. 

....  A  Christian  should  never  plead  spirit- 
ually for  being  an  idler  or  a  sloven.  If  he  be  but 
a  shoeblack,  lie  should  be  the  best  in  the  parish. 
— Xeuion. 

....  Spent  and  exhausted  by  toil  at  the  close 
of  each  day,  wo  are  still  taught,  by  the  nightly 
mystery  of  sleep,  the  recuperative  energies  of 
nature. — Bovee. 

Procbastixation  is  the  thief  of  time; 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  a!!  are  fled, 

And  to  ttie  mercies  of  a  moment  leaver 

The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. —  Young. 

....  Age  and  love  associate  not ;  if  they  arc 
ever  allied,  the  firmer  the  friendship,  the  more 
fatal  is  its  termination  ;  and  an  old  man,  like  a 
spider,  can  never  make  love,  without  beating  his 
own  deathwatch. —  Collon. 

....  Nothing  in  seasons  of  affliction,  or  at  tho 
painful  evening  of  life,  can  afford  so  much  com- 
fort to  the  soul  as  a  steady  belief  of  its  future 
existence  in  a  happier  state  ;  it  alleviates  tho 
keenest  of  human  woes,  and  illumines  the  "  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death." — I'uyson. 

....  Having  a  distinct  purse  for  the  Lord  is 
one  of  tho  most  effectual  means  for  making  ono 
rich.  I  have  sometimes  disposed  of  more  this 
way  than  it  could  be  thought  I  was  capable  of, 
and  yet  I  never  found  myself  poorer  against  the 
years  end. — Broun. 

....  After  all,  the  language  will  shape  itself 
by  larger  forces  than  phonograijhy  and  diction- 
ary-making. You  may  spade  up  the  ocean  as 
much  as  you  like,  and  harrow  it  afterwards,  if 
you  can, — but  the  moon  will  still  lead  the  tides, 
and  the  winds  will  form  their  surface — 0.  \V. 
Jlohncs.  % 

....  I  take  goodness  in  this  sense — the  seek- 
ing the  real  welfare  of  men  ;  which  is  what  the 
Greeks  call  pliilanthropia.  This,  of  all  virtues 
and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being 
the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  without  it,  man  is 
a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  being,  no  better 
than  a  kind  of  vermin. — Lord  Bacon. 


•    ^•m-    * 


Jofeet's  liutrget. 

Why  is  rheumatism  like  a  glutton  ?  Because 
it  attacks  the  joints. 

Poverty  sticks  to  a  man  after  all  his  friends 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  have  deserted  him. 

When  are  women  fathers  ?  When  they  are 
sighers  (sires),  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case. 

Why  had  a  man  better  lose  his  arm  than  a 
leg  ■?  Because,  losing  his  leg,  he  loses  something 
"  to  boot." 

What  great  phrenologist  has  a  name  highly 
expressive  of  his  profession  as  a  researcher  in 
heads  1     Combe. 

The  "  Sugar  Stick  "  is  the  name  of  a  new 
vessel  just  launched  at  Baltimore.  The  ocean 
is  now,  of  course,  a  punch-bowl. 

Why  does  a  coat  get  larger  when  taken  out  of 
a  carpet-bag  ?  Because,  when  taken  out,  yon 
find  it  in  creases. 

It  is  a  good  sight  to  see  the  color  of  health 
upon  a  man's  face,  but  not  to  see  it  all  concentra- 
ted in  his  nose. 

"  Father,"  said  an  ambitious  youngster,  about 
the  size  of  a  pepper-box,  "  I  can  do  without 
shoes,  but  I  am  suffering  for  a  bosom  pin." 

"  What  do  you  drive  such  a  pitiful  looking 
carcass  as  that  fori  Why  don't  you  put  a  heavy 
coat  of  flesh  on  him  1"  '"  By  the  powers,  the  poor 
crathur  can  hardly  carry  what  little  there  is  on 
him." 

An  awkward  man,  attempting  to  carve  a 
goose,  dropped  it  on  the  floor.  "  There,  now  !" 
exclaimed  his  wife,  '  we've  lost  our  dinner." 
"  O,  no,  my  dear,"  answered  he,  "  it's  safe,  I 
have  got  my  foot  upon  it !" 

■John  Day,  a  distinguished  printer  between 
1546  and  1584,  took  for  his  motto,  "Arise,  for  it 
is  day."  Those  of  his  apprentices  who  were  not 
up  betimes  were  aroused  by  the  double  applica- 
tion of  the  motto  and  the  rod. 

Lawyer  W.,  while  entering  his  cold  bed  in  a 
cold  winter  night,  exclaimed,  of  all  ways  of  get- 
ting a  living,  the  worst  a  man  could  follow  would 
be  going  about  town  in  such  nights  as  this  and 
tjettimj  into  Led  fur  folks. 

The  brother  of  Beethoven  signed  his  name,  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  landless  brother, 
" von  Beethoven,  land  owner."  The  im- 
mortal composer  retorted  by  signing  his,  "Lud- 
wig  von  Beethoven,  brain-owner." 

A  young  Tennessee  clergyman  compressed  the 
whole  body  of  his  sermon  on  "  deceit  "  in  the 
following:  "  O,  my  brethren,  the  snowiest  shirt- 
front  may  conceal  an  aching  bosom,  and  the 
stillest  of  all  rounders  encircle  a  throat  that  has 
many  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow." 
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The  Wooing-  of  Harry  Dinwiddie. 

BT   WILLIAM   A.   WINTER. 

It  rained  all  night,  and  a  company  of  travel- 
lers were  almost  suffocated  in  the  closely  button- 
ed up  stage-coach,  in  which  we  were  moving  at  a 
tedious  rate  over  roads  which  were  simply  beds 
of  clinging  red  clay.  There  was  more  lateral 
than  onward  motion,  for  we  went  down  into  a 
deep  rut  on  one  side,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  out  of  that  and  into  one  deeper,  on  the 
other  side.  In  one  of  these  hasty  transitions, 
snap  went  a  spring  of  the  clumsy  old  vehicle, 
and  the  united  force  of  the  company  was  put  in 
requisition  to  substitute  a  rail,  which,  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern,  we  abstracted  from  a  zigzag 
Virginia  fence.  This  change  gave  an  undue  el- 
evation to  one  side  of  the  coach,  making  our 
seats  a  kind  of  inclined  plane,  and  giving  a 
bumping  emphasis  to  oar  slides  from  side  to  side. 
Since  the  blessed  advent  of  railroads,  few  such 
experiences  in  life  are  now  to  be  encountered  ; 
but  if  any  one  survives,  whose  fate  it  was  to 
traverse  through  its  weary  length  the  upper  or 
middle  stage  route  through  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  onwards,  he  dreams  of  it  yet. 
There  were  sudden  halts  for  consultation,  gullies 
to  be  crossed,  where  our  driver  chose  to  consider 
that  our  satisfaction  and  our  safety,  and  the  well- 
being  of  his  horses  were  all  to  be  promoted  by 
our  walking  half  a  mile  or  more,  ankle  or  knee- 
deep  in  mud.  There  were  creeks  to  be  forded, 
swollen  from  mere  "  dritiks  "  into  formidable  riv- 
ers by  the  rain  of  a  night.  There  were  weariness, 
and  hunger,  and  exasperation,  for  our  promised 
supper  that  night  was  immorahle  feast,  which  re- 
ceded in  our  slow  progress,  and  looked  most  in- 
viting and  tantalizing  in  the  distance.  How  our 
weary  bones  ached  for  the  two  or  three  hours 
of  sleep,  which  was  the  promised  appendix  of 
^e  supper.  How  cross  we  were,  especially  one 
man,  who  could  bear  the  crowded  inside  no 
longer,  but  insisted  on  having  a  place  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  amongst  the  baggage,  where  he 
stretched  himself  out  to  sleep,  and  was  buckled 
down  under  the  cover  to  take  his  chance  in 
oversets. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  heard 
the  tale  of  Dinwiddle's  Wooing,  from  the  lips  of 
the  hero,  who  was  our  fellow-traveller.  To  ap- 
preciate it,  you  should  have  seen  the  man.  He 
was  a  broad-shouldered,  portly  Virginian,  with  a 
countenance  perfectly  florid  with  health,  and  ab- 
solutely beaming  with  good  humor,  but  with  fea- 
tures deviating  far  from  the  lines  of  the  beauti- 
ful. His  .keen  black  eye  twinkled  with  merri- 
ment, and  to  make  his  appearance  more  comical, 
he  had  received  a  fanciful  decoration  from  a  pel- 
let of  mud,  which  had  settled  upon  his  shirt 
front  like  a  breast  pin.  He  alone  was  good-na- 
tured. Every  fresh  disaster  was  food  for  his 
merriment,  even  to  the  broken  tire  and  huge  gap 
in  the  wheel,  threatening  to  break  down  at  every 
revolution,  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  but  to 
push  on. till  it  did  break. 

"  Never  mind  if  it  should  break,"  said  the  im- 
perturbable man,  "  we  shall  come  down  lightly 
at  the  pace  we  are  going.  I  have  been  concerned 
in  more  hopeless  enterprises  than  this.  Let  me 
tell  you  a  story  of  wliat  patience  did  for  me  in 
my  difficulties.     Ahem  ! 

"  '  A  frog  he  would  a  wooing  go,' 
And  so  once  upon  a  time,  would  I,  though  I  was 
in  no  haste  ;  for  I  waited  till  I  was  no  longer  a 
young  man,  before  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
wanted  a  wife.  This  was  because  I  had  never 
seen  a  woman  whom  I  fancidd  enough  to  make 
her  my  wife.  One  day,  however,  as  I  was  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  the  little  town  of  B with  a 

friend,  we  met  a  young  lady,  who,  though  I  only 
got  a  glance  from  her  modest  eyes,  changed  roy 
mind  as  to  being  a  bachelor  all  my  life.  Turn- 
ing to  my  friend,  I  said : 

"  '  Tell  me  who  that  young  lady  is,  and  I  will 
marry  her.' 

"  At  this  my  friend  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  exclaimed  : 

" '  Yes,  1  would  like  to  see  you  marry  her. 
She  belongs  to  the  Moravian  school,  and  all  of 
ilicm  are  as  saintly  iw  nuns,  and  ns  grave  and 
dtcorous  as  if  the  world  were  a  great  chapel, 
miule  to  sing  psalms  in.  You  are  crazy.' 
"  '  Tetl  me  who  she  is.' 

"  •  She  is  Miss  Lucy  Clifton,  of  C ,  South 

Carolina.' 

" '  Well,  I  will  marry  her,  notwithstanding  all 
th's.' 


"  I  saw  no  more  of  Miss  Clifton,  but  hastened 
home  to  my  business  ;  for  this  was  in  the  spring, 
and  the  crop  was  to  be  started.  Every  true  Vir- 
ginia planter  is  his  own  overseer.  The  corn  was 
up,  and  ploughed  for  the  first  time ;  the  tobacco 
fields  set  with  thrifty  young  plants.  Everything 
on  the  plantation  was  in  good  order,  and  matters 
put  in  such  a  train  that  nothing  would  suffer  in 
my  absence,  and  then  I  set  out  on  my  expedition. 

"To  B I  went;  but  there  I  learnt  that 

Miss  Clifton  had  left  the  school,  and  gone  to  her 

home  in  C .     To  C ,  therefore,  I  went ; 

and  one  fine  morning  I  stood  at  the  door  of  a 
stately  mansion  in  the  latter  town,  and  inquired 
if  Miss  Clifton  was  at  home.  §he  soon  came  to 
me,  and  looked  at  me  with  grave  astonishment 
when  I  told  her  that  I  had  come  there  to  marry 
her,  and  then  said  : 

" '  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  My  mother 
is  from  home,  and  will  be  absent  for  several 
days.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  form  any  ac- 
quaintance without  her  sanction,  and  must  beg 
you  to  excuse  me.' 

"Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable,  and  the 
staid  and  self  possessed  manner  of  the  young 
lady,  and  the  absence  of  all  confusion  and  petty 
coquetry  charmed  me.  How  I  love  you  already, 
thought  I ;  how  I  shall  worship  you  when  you 
are  my  wife. 

"  I  settled  myself  comfortably  in  lodgings,  and 
made  my  arrangements  for  a  long  campaign. 
Four  days  after,  when  I  had  ascertained  the  arri- 
val^ Mrs.  Clifton,  I  again  ascended  the  stone 
steps,  and  rang  at  the  door.  I  felt  no  flutter  or 
agitation ;  though  what  I  had  heard  of  the  lady- 
mother  was  calculated  to  lessen  my  courage. 
She  was  a  widow,  of  ample  fortune,  and  of  an- 
cient and  honorable  descent.  She  was  a  lady  of 
great  dignity,  stately  and  formal  with  her  friends, 
and  distant  and  chilling  to  slight  acquaintances. 
Had  I  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  her 
best  friends,  and  earnest  recommendations  to 
her  favor  and  hospitality,  she  might  have  un- 
bent to  something  like  graciousness.  As  I  had 
not  provided  myself  with  these,  I  made  no  at- 
tempt to  ingratiate  myself.  When  I  had  told 
her  my  name,  and  she  had  remarked  that  I  was 
a  stranger,  I  assented  with  a  polite  bow.  When 
she  begged  to  be  favored  with  my  business,  I  po- 
litely informed  her  that  I  had  come  to  marry  her 
daughter.  Probably  no  human  countenance  was 
ever  expressive  of  more  amazement  than  the  one 
before  me.  She  sat  a  moment,  speechless ;  then 
rising,  said : 

" '  You  are  evidently  under  some  great  mis- 
take, sir.     Excuse  me  if  I  close  this  interview.' 

"  The  next  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  I  again 
presented  myself,  and  met  with  the  same  recep- 
tion from  Mrs.  Clifton,  met  with  a  blank  refusal 
to  my  request  for  a  few  minutes  conversation 
with  her  daughter.  I  politely  wished  her  a  good 
morning,  and  withdrew. 

"  On  the  third  morning  I  called,  and  was  re- 
fused admittance.  The  ladies  were  engaged. 
Say  to  Mrs.  Clifton,  said  I,  that  I  will  do  myself 
the  honor  to  await  her  convenience  ;  and  I  seated 
myself  in  the  vestibule.  The  open  door  com- 
manded a  pleasant  view,  and  a  fine  breeze  en- 
tered from  the  garden,  fragrant  with  orange  blos- 
soms and  cape-jessamine.  The  matted  floor,  the 
shaded  light,  and  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  a 
book  which  I  produced  from  my  pocket,  made 
the  morning  pass  quite  agreeably,  and  at  the  late 
dinner  hour  to  which  I  was  accustomed,  I  left 
with  regret. 

"  The  next  morning  I  again  rang  for  admit- 
tance, but  no  answer  was  accorded  to  my  sum- 
mons. The  inhospitable  door  was  deaf  to  my 
appeals,  and  I  sat  down  upon  the  steps.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  was  intense,  the  day  was  without 
a  cloud,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  heart  within  was 
broiling.  But  I  persisted  in  remaining  at  my 
post  till  the  sun  had  passed  its  meridian,  and 
commenced  its  descent. 

"  The  next  day,  equipped  with  a  thin  linen 
coat,  and  armed  with  an  umbrella,  I  repeated  my 
attempt  to  gain  admittance,  and  to  my  surprise 
the  door  was  opened.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries 
for  the  ladies,  I  learned  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clif- 
ton had  left  town.  I  could  get  no  clue  to  their 
retreat,  and  accordingly  leaving  a  polite  message 
of  regret  that  1  had  not  the  opportunity  to  pay 
my  farewell  respects,  I  left  town  myself.  In  a 
few  days  I  returned,  and  learned  that  the  ladies 
were  again  at  home.  The  next  day  I  called  as 
usual,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the 
lady  mother. 

" '  Why  do  you  persist,  sir,  in  this  foolish  and 
ungenerous  conduct'' 

"  '  Panlon  me,  madam,  but  it  is  you  who  are 


ungenerous.  I  have  come  to  this  place  with  an 
object  which  I  frankly  acknowledge  to  you.  I 
have  come  to  make  honorable  proposals  for  the 
hand  of  your  daughter.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  lightly  surrender  my  well  matured  plans. 
This  purpose  nothing  on  earth  will  induce  me  to 
surrender,  till  I  have  tried  every  means  of  suc- 
cess. But  you  are  unjust  to  me.  You  will  not 
even  examine  and  consider  my  claims.  You 
will  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fair 
presentation  of  them.  You  do  not  allow  me  to 
see  Miss  Clifton,  and  to  endeavor  to  gain  her  fa- 
vor. I  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  terms  you 
may  propose,  to  any  probation  you  may 
designate.' 

"  '  I  have  no  terms  to  propose  to  you.  I  in- 
sist upon  your  absolute  withdrawal.' 

" '  Madam,  this  is  prejudice.  You  must  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  overcome  it.' 

" '  I  insist,  sir,  that  you  shall  abandon  this 
wild  pursuit  of  my  daughter ;  that  you  leave  my 
house,  and  make  no  further  attempt  to  enter  it.' 

" '  Madam,  I  cannot  abandon  my  hopes  of  win- 
ning your  daughter.  My  life's  best  hopes  are 
staked  upon  my  success.  I  will  leave  you,  at 
your  request,  but  must  hope  to  find  you  more  fa- 
vorably disposed  towards  me  at  another  time.' 

" '  Understand  me,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Clifton, 
'  this  departure  must  be  final.  I  warn  you  that 
you  will  find  my  doors  closed  against  you  should 
you  attempt  to  repeat  this  intrusion.' 

"  '  The  consequences  be  upon  your  head  then, 
madam,  for  I  will  die  upon  your  door-steps.  I 
will  use  no  dishonorable  means  to  see  and  influ- 
ence Miss  Clifton,  but  I  will  persevere  as  I  have 
begun,  and  surrender  my  object  only  with  my  life.' 

"  True  enough,  the  next  morning  saw  me  de- 
barred access,  even  to  the  vestibule.  I  sat  down 
upon  the  door-steps,  choosing  the  side  upon 
which  a  partial  shadow  was  thrown  by  a  magni- 
ficent live  oak.  As  I  vacantly  gazed  at  the 
grand  old  tree,  I  was  struck  with  the  long 
streamers  of  gray  moss  pendant  from  its  branches, 
and  wondered  I  had  not  observed  them  before. 
Waving  in  the  lightest  breeze,  and  forming  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  glo  ;sy  leaves  of  vivid 
green,  these  tresses  of  parasitic  growth  are  high- 
ly picturesque ;  but  they  are  always  indicative  of 
moisture,  and  suggestive  of  the  dreaded  fever  of 
the  low  country. 

"All  that  day,  all  the  next,  all  the  third  day  I 
sat  on  those  unrelenting  steps.  Visitors  came  to 
the  house.  I  rose,  bowed  deferentially,  and 
stood  smilingly  polite,  while  I  saw  them  admitted 
to  privileges  from  which  I  was  debarred.  I  rose, 
bowed  again,  and  stood  as  smiling  and  polite  to 
see  them  depart,  assisting  the  ladies  to  their  car- 
riages, like  the  true  Virginia  gentleman,  which  I 
knew  myself  to  be,  even  while  sitting  on  those 
door-steps,  which  refused  to  recognize  my  quality. 

"  I  know  that  there  were  compassion  and  re- 
lenting felt  for  me,  from  slight  indications  within 
the  citadel.  More  than  once  a  sorrowful  and 
sympathizing  glance  had  fallen  on  me  from  some 
comely,  dark  face,  surmounted  by  a  hasty  sun- 
beam ;  more  than  once  the  green  latticed  shades 
of  the  window  above  me  rustled,  as  if  somebody 
was  an  interested  spectator  of  my  sufferings  ;  and 
once  I  detected  near  me  the  flutter  of  a  muslin 
curtain,  and  caught  the  faintest  imaginable  sigh. 

"  The  fourth  day  began  its  course  like  its  pre- 
decessors. I  was  at  my  post  betimes  ;  but  I  re- 
member that  my  thoughts  were  much  on  the  de- 
lights of  my  hill-country  home,  and  that  I  longed 
for  a  breath  of  its  cool  mountain  air.  I  watched 
the  gathering  of  a  light,  fleecy  cloud,  hoping 
that  it  might  come  to  such  a  size  and  position  as 
to  screen  me  from  '  the  round,  red  sun,'  which 
seemed  to  burn  into  my  throbbing  brain.  My 
spirits  were  unusually  depressed.  I  grew  less 
sanguine  of  ultimate  success.  The  mocking- 
birds on  the  treep  seemed  to  jeer  me  The  glare 
of  the  sunshine  on  the  well-swept  walks  and  trim 
trellises  of  the  garden  seemed  to  sicken  me.  A 
snddeh  dimness  came  over  my  sight ;  there  was 
a  surging,  as  of  waves  in  my  ears,  and  I  sank 
back  unconscious. 

"  There  was  an  interval  of  many  weeks  before 
I  knew  anything  of  what  then  befell  me  1 
found  myself  at  last  a  sick  man,  but  most  com- 
fortably cared  for.  My  own  particular  servant, 
and  indeed  my  foster  brother,  of  a  darker  hue, 
was  my  ((uict  and  attentive  nurse.  Around  me 
were  many  familiar  objects — my  personal  effects. 
The  light  food  and  cooling  drinks  which  were 
brought  me,  were  prepared  as  I  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  have  them,  and  savored  of  home. 
I  asked  no  questions,  though  as  my  dim  recol- 
lections of  the  past  took  form,  I  began  to  be 
somewhat  curious.     Where  couUI  I  be  ?     Could 


it  be  that  I  was  at  home  once  more  1  How  could 
I  have  been  carried  unconsciously  so  far  ? 

"  At  last  I  was  so  far  convalescent  that  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  up,  supported  by  my  pillow.  I 
begged  for  air,  and  my  good  Scipio  stepped  for- 
ward and  raised  the  curtain.  The  clear  blue  sky, 
with  what  languid  delight  I  gazed  into  it.  But 
suddenly  I  started  from  my  pillow  and  sat  up- 
right. That  tree  with  the  waving  streamers  of  gray 
moss  !  I  had  seen  it  till  I  knew  every  leaf  of  it. 
My  heart  bounded.  There  could  be  no  mistake. 
I  was  within  the  citadel  I  had  besieged.  That 
was  enough.  I  lay  quietly  back  and  asked  no 
questions,  waiting  patiently  for  further  devel- 
opments.    One  day  I  broke  out : 

" '  Now,  Scipio,  I  want  a  plain,  straightforward 
story  from  you.     How  came  i/ou  here  f 

"  '  Well  done,  Massa  Harry  !  who  eber  hear 
de  like  of  dat  ?  What  Scip  here  for,  eh  ?  Why, 
to  take  care  of  you  sick,  for  true ;  and  mighty 
nigh  dead  you  was,  when  Scip  come  down  to  yon. 
Better  go  to  sleep  now,  and  try  to  get  well ;  yon 
might  get  cotch'  yet.' 

" '  No,  Scip,  I  shall  not  go  to  sleep.  I  wish  to 
hear  the  whole  story.' 

" '  Well,  then,  Massa  Harry,  here  goes.  You 
done  stay  from  home  a  long  time.  Who  knows 
whar  you  was  ?     All  the  word  we  get  '  send  my 

letters  to  C ;'  '  send  my  letters  to  C ;' 

'  send  my  letters  to  C .'  Mighty  hot  weather. 

I  know  right  well  that  missus  fret  about  you. 
Miss  Winny  look  troubled,  oneasy-like  about 
her  brother.  I  know  they  think  you  get  sick. 
One  day  missus  say  to  me,  "  Scipio,"  she  say, 
"  whar  is  your  Massa  Harry  V  Gracious  know, 
missus,  not  Scip  ;  but  I  gib  one  'pinion — Scip 
better  go  and  see.  Whatever  Massa  Harry  are 
doin'  of,  it's  plain  he  are  doin'  of  it  easy,  and  it 
ar'  my  'pinion  dat  Scip  better  go  and  help  him. 
"  Very  well,  Scip,  you  can  go,"  says  missus, 
"  and  if  he  doesn't  like  it,  you  can  tell  him  I  sent 
you  about  Mr.  Sanborn's  offer  to  buy  the  crop." 
So  I  done  come  ;  and  true  for  me,  I  done  find 
Massa  Harry  want  help  mighty  bad.  White 
folks  has  not  berry  good  sense.' 

"  '  Well,  no  matter  for  the  small  particulars. 
You  found  me  sick.     What  did  you  do  V 

"  ' Do?  Why,  I  done  pick  you  up  and  fotch 
you  into  the  nearest  house.' 

" '  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  brought  me 
into  this  house  without  permission  ?' 

" '  Massa  Harry,'  said  Scipio,  erecting  himself 
to  his  full  height,  and  throwing  his  right  foot  and 
arm  into  an  elocutionary  attitude,  '  you  know  I 
can  make  a  speech  all  the  same  as  Saptrick 
Henry.  "  Madam,"  says  I,  "  come  to  Old  Vir- 
ginny  will  we  ask  you  whar  you  come  from,  who 
you  are'!  No,  madam,  we  know  too  well  what 
belong  to  de  stranger.  Our  hospitable  doors  stand 
eber  open.  Old  Virginny  often  called  de  land  ob 
hospitality,  and  she  deserve  her  own  title.  Come 
among  my  master's  kin.  See  if  you  be  turned 
from  de  door  of  de  Dinwiddies  or  de  Leightons." 
"  Ha  1  what !  Leightons  and  Dinwiddies,"  says 
the  lady,  "  here  has  been  a  great  mistake."  I 
don't  know  rightly  how  it  was,  Massa  Harry,  but 
you  done  seem  all  on  a  sudden  to  become  kin  to 
her.  Ahem  !  you  mought,  may  be,  get  to  be  nigh 
kin  one  day  ;  mought,  you  know,  Massa  Harry, 
and  den  again  you  moughtn't.  White  folks  is 
mighty  oncertain.' 

"  The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Clifton  had  wished 
an  excuse  for  relenting  in  the  severity  of  her  pur- 
pose towards  me,  and  she  had  unexpectedly 
found  it  in  the  remembrance  of  an  old  school 
friendship  with  my  mother — Winifred  Leighton. 
Had  she  been  less  prejudici.d,  she  might  have  re- 
cognized my  claim  sooner,  for  the  name  of  Harry 
Dinwiddie  had  been  iterated  in  her  reluctant  ears. 

"  I  have  forgiven  her  all  that,  however,  since 
she  lias  made  suitable  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
she  did  me.  She  has  permitted  a  renewal  of  the 
old  family  intimacy.  She  has  even  carried  it  so 
far,  as  to  insist  tliat  I  shall  annually  accompany 
my  beloved  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  Dinwiddie,  with 
a  flock  of  rosy-cheeked  Virginia  children,  to  pass 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  her.  I  am  now  on 
ray  way  to  meet  this  requisition,  and  to-morrow 

I  hope  to  meet  at  C the  precious  company, 

which  I  sent  by  the  lower  and  less  fatiguing 
route,  under  the  guardianship  of  Scipio.  Scipio 
woulil  be  deeply  mortified  if  any  of  the  aunual 
pilgrimages  should  be  undertaken  without  him 
on  the  carriage  box.  His  great  delight  is  to 
boast  of  his  own  exploits;  and  .he  is  particularly 
at  home  in  a  story  he  tells  of  his  Master  Harry 
once  taking  a  fancy  to  go  deer  hunting,  and  scar- 
ing up  a  rigid  smart  chance  of  game,  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  bring  it  down,  till  '  dat  black  dog  Scip 
come  on  and  help  him  powerful.' " 
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VIEW   OF    THE   PORT   OF   CALLAO,   PERU,    SOUTH   AMERICA. 


[See  page  132.] 


AlitrHALLOW  EVE,  KILKENNY,  IRELAND. 

The  animated  and  characteristic  interior 
scene  on  this  page,  is  such  as  only  an  Irish  artist 
could  have  depicted,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the 
sketch  to  the  observant  eye  and  graphic  hand  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  one  who  has  drawn  his 
inspiration  from  his  native  soil.  All-Hallow 
Eve  (1st  of  November),  being  between  All-Souls 
and  All-Saints  day,  is  the  night  of  nil  others  in 
which  the  Irish  peasantry  believe  that  ghosts, 


witches  and  fairies,  but  especially  the  redoubt- 
able phoca,  are  so  industrious  in  playing  pranks 
on  unwary  travellers,  and  that  supernatural 
events  narrated  by  such  adventurers  form  themes 
for  gossip  at  many  a  cottage  fireside  for  many  a 
long  night  afterwards.  On  All-Hallow  Eve  a 
number  of  the  younger  peasantry  from  the  adja- 
cent neighborhood  assemble  at  the  house  of  some 
old  farmer,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  the  gay 
leader  of    every   merry-making  throughout  the 


county,  and  still  took  delight  in  seeing  others  en- 
joy the  sports  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  par- 
taking. A  collection  being  made,  the  merry 
party  are  soon  supplied  with  plenty  of  eatables 
and  drinkables ;  the  scaltheen  or  cross-stick, 
being  then  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  decorat- 
ed with  apples  and  lighted  candles  placed  alter- 
nately on  its  points,  and,  being  kept  twirling 
round,  invites  many  a  candidate  to  compete  for 
the  luddy  prize.    As  a  cooler  to  this  amusement, 


diving  for  money  in  a  tub  of  water  is  next  resort- 
ed to  ;  and  m  any  a  fair  mountain  nymph  forsakes 
her  native  element  for  awhile  and  bears  from  be- 
neath the  pellucid  water  the  shining  silver  be- 
tween her  teeth,  which  rival  it  in  whiteness. 
Burning  nuts,  fortune-telling,  and  stories  are  next 
engaged  in,  all  of  which  are  wound  up  with^ 
dance,  until  the  time  arrives  (one  o'clock)  when 
the  enchantment  of  the  night  is  broken,  and  all  re- 
turn, unmolested  by  fay  or  phoca,  to  their  homes. 


ALL-HALLOW    EVE,    IN    KILKENNY,    IRELAND. 
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LOVE'S  QUESTIONS  AKD  REl»l/ItS. 

DT   CHARLES   MACKAT. 

I  send  a  question  to  my  dear 
Each  morning  by  the  lark, 
And  every  night  the  nightingale 
Itrings  answer  ere  the  dark. 
ThG  question  needs  no  other  words. 
And  this  i^  the  reply — 
"  ril  love  thee,  dearest,  while  I  live, 
And  bless  thee  if  I  die." 

I  sead  a  message  by  the  rose ; 
It  says,  "Thou  breathing  grace, 
Thy  modest  virtue,  like  this  flower, 
Spreads  fragrance  round  thy  place." 
The  lily  brings  the  answer  meet: 
"  0,  thou  fthom  I  adore, 
My  heart  is  spotless  as  these  leaves 
And  loves  thee  evermore."' 


LOVE. 
Like  Dian"s  kiss,  unasked,  unsought, 
l*ove  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought; 

Wor  voice,  uor  sound  betra\s 

It8  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 

It  coracs — the  beautiful,  the  free. 
The  crown  of  all  humanity — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. — Longfellow. 


Till:  TASrOIl. 
Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt-,  and  pain  by  turns  Uismaj'ed, 
Th  '  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  lied  the  struggling  soul : 
Comfort  came  down,  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last,  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

GuLOSMiia. 


UOME. 


Ills  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a*  his  weary  carkiug  cares  beguile, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

BUBNS. 


SLANDER. 
Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  virtue  a  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tearl— Pope. 


oosi^ip  ^vtxii  the:  re:ai>£R. 

—  Among  the  events  which  will  ever  render  the  present 
winter  memorable  is  the  sudden  death  of  William  U. 
Prescott,  the  historian.  The  ui:iversality  and'  spontane- 
ity of  the  mourning  for  this  loss  shows  how  high  and 
true  a  fame  the  deceased  had  achieved.  Nor  is  it  Amer- 
ica alone  who  will  mourn  her  honored  son.  In  Europe, 
as  well  as  here,  the  name  of  Prescott  is  a  ''household 
word,"  and  from  the  further  shore  of  the  Atlantic  will 
come  back  to  us  the  echoes  of  our  grief  and  eulogy.  Wil- 
liam IL  Prescott  was  not  only  a  great  writer  but  an  ex- 
cellent man.  There  was  a  daily  beauty  in  Lis  life  as  well 
as  a  glory  in  his  works;  and,  just  as  the  sentences  flowed 
from  hi?  pen,  harmonious,  well-ordered  and  symmetrical, 
80  were  the  movements  of  his  private  life  regular,  beauti- 
ful and  systematical  in  harmony  with  a  pure  and  lofty 
manhood.  Other  writers  will  rise  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica, but  on  all  who  follow,  the  glorious  example  of  Pres- 
cott, both  ftp  an  histonan  and  a  man,  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  and  felicitous  influence Oae  of  the 

most  amusing  accounts  of  our  city  ever  written  by  a 
foreigner  was  that  of  Padre  Kuffaele  Capobianco,  the 
chapUiu  of  a  Neapolitan  ft-igate,  who  visited  this  country 
in  1845,  and  published  his  narrative  on  his  return  to 
Naples.  He  says  :  "  Boston  is  a  city  fortified  by  nature 
and  by  art.  It  rises  upon  three  most  pleasant  hills,  one 
of  which  is  Bunker  Hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
towers  the  famous  monument  named  Bunker  Hill,  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  the  Americans 
over  the  English  in  1770.  It  was  commenced  by  the 
Engineer  O'Donnell  Webiter  in  1827,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  celebrated  L;ifayette,  and  finished  in 
1843" Mr.  Gait,  the  American  sculptor,  is  at  Flo- 
rence, and  will  soon  commence  his  statue  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  In  consequence  of  the  unusual  amount  of 
5D0W  on  the  mountains  this  winter,  he  may  have  some 
dilllculty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  block  of  marble  at  pres- 
ent. By  the  contract  the  work  ihust  be  finished  by  Jan- 
uary li^t,  18G1 The  Bavel  troupe  will  shortly  per- 
form at  the  Boifton  Theatre.  Gabriel  is  as  active  and 
amuAing  as  ever.  He  has  tried  retirement;  but  the  at- 
tractions of  the  stage  have  proved  irresistible The 

Bo5toD  Artists'  Receptions  at  Mercantile  ILill  are  among 
the  moat  agreeable  features  of  social  life  in  Boston  this 
winter.  Tlicir  guests  are  men  of  letters  and  taste,  ladies 
of  intelligence  and  beautiful,  and  in  examining  works  of 
art,  liRtening  to  fine  music,  and  discus.siug  art-questions, 
the  hours  glide  by  like  minutes Among  the  promi- 
nent benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  we  perceive  the  call 
for  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  amelioration  of  the 

condition  of  women  with  snoring  husbands There 

ifi  nothing  lika  a  lucid  charge  from  a  judge,  and  so  we 
feel  obliged  to  put  the  following  on  record,  though  we 

must  say  it  ^eems  to  be  pretty  well  mixed  up "If 

the  jury  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  plaintifl" 
and  defendant  were  partners  in  the  grocery, and  that  the 
plaiutilT  bought  out  the  defendant,  and  gave  his  note  for 
the  int4  rest,  and  the  defendant  paid  for  the  note  by  de- 
livering to  the  plaintiff  a  cow,  which  he  warranted  ^  not 
bree(thy,"  and  the  warranty  was  broken  by  rea.'^on  of  the 
breechincss  of  the  cow,  and  the  plaintiff  drove  the  cow 
back  and  teudered  her  to  the  dcfendaDt,  but  the  defend- 


ant refused  to  receive  her,  and  the  plaintiff  took  her 
home  again,  and  put  a  heavy  yoke  or  poke  upon  her,  to 
prevent  her  from  jumping  the  fence,  and  the  cow  in  at- 
te:qjpting  to  jump  the  fence,  by  reason  of  the  yoke  or 
poke  broke  her  neck  and  died;  but  if  the  jury  further 
believe  that  the  defendant's  interest  in  the  grocery  was 
not  worth  anything,  the  plaintiff's  note  was  worthless, 
and  the  cow  good  for  nothing,  either  for  milk  or  beef,  or 
for  '  green  hide,'  then  the  jury  must  find  out  for  them- 
selves how  they  will  decide  the  case — for  the  court,  if 
she  understands  her.-'elf,  and  .''he  thinks  she  does,  don't 

know  how  such  a  case  should  be  d?cided." A  divorce 

case  is  now  on  the  legal  tapis  in  Cincinnati  between  two 
parties,  both  young  and  married  but  three  years,  whose 
disagreement  arises  out  of  a  night-cap  which  the  wife  in- 
sisted upon  wearing,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  wishes, 

tears,    threats,  oaths  and    commands About    the 

time  the  first  cimeleop.irds  arrived  in  America,  a  lady  was 
a~«ked  by  a  ftiend,  "  Have  you  seen  the  giraffes?"  *'  No," 
said  she,  '•  I  dou"t  know  them  at  all;  they  are  a  French 

family,  I  believel" Capt.  Travis  Is  supposed  to  be 

the  most  expert  pistol  shooter  in  the  country.  A  south- 
ern paper  says  that  the  other  da}'  he  performed  the  feat 
of  shooting  an  object  of  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  from 
each  of  the  hands  of  a  man,  placed  at  ten  paces  from 
him,  at  two  consecutive  shots.  The  most  surprising  part 
of  the   performance  was   that  a  man  could  have   been 

found  to  hold  this  small  o'oject The  names  of  the 

betrothed  of  his  imperial  highness  Prince  Napoleon,  are 
as  follows:  Clotilde  Marie  Therese  Louise.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

and   the   Archduchess  Adelc  of  Austria A   person 

named  John  Ilartman,  just  from  the  mountain  gold 
mines  in  Kansas,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Leavenworth 
Times,  that  he  dug  §f3000  worth  of  gold  in  twenty-five 
days A.  car  has  been  running  on  the  night  traiu  be- 
tween this  city  and  New  York,  for  sonic  time  past,  illu- 
minated with  gas.  During  the  nine  hours  occupied  in 
the  trip,  only  ten  cents'  worth  of  gas  was  consumed,  and 
the  car  was  lighted  up  as  brilliantly  as  a  parlor.  It  was 
deemed  by  the  passengers  to  be  a  luxurious  improve- 
ment, altogether  worthy  of  general  adoption.  The  gas 
metre  is  placed  underneath  the  car,   from  which   pipes 

supply  a  jet  at  either  end  of  the  interior The  other 

night  a  large  cat,  belonging  to  a  station  master  on  the 
A\'estern  Railroad,  attempted  to  cross  the  line  as  an  en- 
gine was  passing  at  good  speed.  The  cat  was  caught  be- 
tween the  spokes  of  one  qf  tho  driving  wheels,  and 
whirled  round  while  the  wheel  traversed  thirty  yards, 
when  it  was  thrown  out.  Its  owner  went  to  look  for  it, 
but  the  cat  sfcired  so  wildly  that  he  dared  not  approach 
it.  Two  hours  afterwards  it  was  heard  mewing  at  the 
front  door,  and  when  it  came  in  it  was  found  to  be  un- 
injured. Its  breast  and  face  were  covered  with  grease 
and  dirt,  but  tlie  only  harm  that  puss  had  experienced 
was  such  a  combined  shock  and  fright  that  it  seemed 
stupid  and  had  lost  its  appetite,  nor  would  it  clean  it- 
self  The  Jews  of  New  York  propose  to  erect  a  tem- 
ple that  will  rival  in  extent  and  magnificence  the  Catho- 
lic Cathedral  now  being  built  in  that  city The  St. 

Louis  Democrat  publishes  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
written  by  Lady  llavelock,  in  which,  after  referring  to 
the  consolation  afforded  her  in  her  bereavement  by  the 
warm  sympathy  of  her  queen  and  country,  she  remarks  : 
"  But.  greatly  as  I  have  been  ble.'^sed  and  comforted  un- 
der my  affliction,  I  never  can  5ufl5ciently  express  how 
great  a  balm  it  has  been  to  my  wounded  heart— how 
very  great  an  honor — the  mark  of  attention  paid  to^he  '^ 
memory  of  my  beloved  husb:ind  by  the  great  nation 
across  the  Atlantic!  If  I  knew  what  body  of  sympathiz- 
ers to  address,  I  would  gladly  and  proudly  offer  them  the 
grateful  thanks  of  a  sad  and  lonely  heart— and  I  could 
tell  them  with  honest  truth  that  not  one  word  too  much 
has  been  said  in  praise  of  him  who  has  now  received  the 

crown  which   will   never   perish."' A  man   died   of 

apoplexy  recently,  in  Michiga,n.  The  next  inoruing  the 
coroner  held  an  inquest,  when  the  following  verdict  was 
returned:  '' Died  from  a  visitation  from  one  beefsteak, 
eight  cold   potatoes,   and  a  fried   pie."     Sensible  jury, 

that A  grandson  of  William  Penn  has  just  expired 

at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  hospital  of  the  benevolent 

Colston,  at  Bristol,   England Men,  says  Dr.  Hall, 

who  have  half  a-dozen  irons  in  the  fire  are  not  the  ones 
to  go  crazy.  It  is  the  man  of  voluntary  or  compelled 
leisure  who  mopes  and  pines,  and  thinks  himself  into 
the  mad-house  or  tbe  grave.  Motion  is  all  nature's  law. 
Action  is  man's  salvation,  physical  and  mental.  And 
yet,  nine  out  of  ten  are  wistfully  looking  forward  to  the 
coveted  hour  when  they  shall  have  leisure  to  do  nothing, 
or  something,  only  if  they  feel  like  it — the  very  siren 
that  has  lured  to  death  many  a  '*  5ucccssful  "  man.  He 
only  is  truly  wise  who  lays  himself  out  to  work  till  life's 
latest  hour,  and  that  is  tbe  man  who  will  live  the  longest, 

and  will  live  to  most   purpose A  noted  character 

called  the  '■  Fakir  of  Siva,''  has  entered  the  ministry, 
and  gets  a  salary  of  SIOOO  a  year  in  Iowa,  having  be- 
stowed on  himself  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divini- 
ty  On  New  Year's  Day,  Senator  Houston,  in  a  fa- 
miliar conversation  with  a  friend,  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  go  to  work  for  Texas,  in  the  way  of  rais^ing 
improved  breeds  of  sheep.  Said  the  old  soldier:  '•  I  can 
thus  enrich  and  do  nion-  for  my  State,  in  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage,  than  by  all  the 

governing  or  office   holding   that    exist" A   large 

darning  needle  was  recently  extracted  from  the  tongue 
of  a  colt  in  Maine.  The  needle  had  been  lost  among 
some  hay  in  the  barn  a  few  days  previous  to  its  discovery 

in  the  animals  tongue The  Rev.  ftlr.   Spurgeon  is 

expected  in  New  York  for  the  May  anniversaries.  . Mr. 

Merriam  says  that  persons  having  limbs  frozen  by  cold, 
should  immerse  the  frozen  limb  in  cold  water,  and  retain 
it  in  that  position  until  the  ache  has  ceased,  and  no  un- 
pleasant consequence  will  result  to  the  limb  from  the 
frost.  Persons  chilled  with  co'd  should  diink  freely  of 
cold  water,  and  take  a  cold  water  bath,  if  practicable. 
Soft  snow  will  extract  frost  if  applied  as  a  poultice  to 
frosted  flesh,  while  the  frost  is  still  stopping.  The  same 
remedy  to  a  person  struck  by  lightning  is  required  as 
when  prostrated  by  cold A  new  edition  of  Audu- 
bon's "  Birds  of  America''  is  about  to  be  issued  by  his 
sou  in  monthly  parte,  at  hdlf  the  original  price V.  L. 


Vodez,  of  London,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  placing  a 
disk  of  fine  iron  wire  gauze  on  the  upper  part  of  a  chim- 
ney or  glass  of  a  lump.  The  edge  of  this  disk  of  gauze 
is  raised  at  its  edge  so  fis  to  sit  on  the  chimney,  and  is 
capable  of  being  put  on  and  taken  off  freely.  It  is  stated 
that  this  improvement  tends  to  prevent  the  lamp  from 
smoking)  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  brightness 

of  the  flame The  bust  of  Jackson  was  placed  on  its 

pedestal  in  Court  Square,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  Sth  of 
January,  with  imposing  ceremonies;  the  militar}',  fire- 
men. Masons  and  Odd-Follows,  and  citizens  in  profession. 

Address  by  Andrew  Ewing  of  Nashville. A  youngster 

in  Portland,  Me.,  wishing  to  take  a  ride  gratis,  stole  a 
horse  and  wagon  which  he  found  standing  in  the  street, 
but,  uufortunatt'ly,  the  horse  being  in  the  daily  habit  of 
visiting  the  j.iil,«iade  a  straight  wake  for  that  institu- 
tion, and  before  the  youngster  realized  hU  situation  the 
horse  landed  him  in  the  jail  yard,  where  the  keeper  pro- 
vided the  horse  with  quarters,  and  appropriated  a  spare 
cell  for    the    use   of  the   boy.     His  career   was  a  brief 

one A  medical  impostor  in  Buffalo  h:is  been  doing  a 

thriving  business  lately,  by  pretending  to  be  the  "  city 
vaccinator,"  going  from  house  to  house  representing  that 
the  small  pox  was  dan^jerously  prevalent,  and  persuad- 
ing people  to  be  vaccinated  at  his  hands,  his  fee  for  each 

operation  being  one  dollar Bauvard,  the  panorama 

man,  sa^s  the  Home  Journal,  can  trace  his  pedigree  to 
Bonuivard,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Chillon  Castle,  on 
Lake  Geneva,  and  whose  sufferings  suggested  to  Byron 

his  poem,  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon." The  governor 

of  New  York  recommends  the  immediate  passage  of  a 
bill  creating  a  new  commission  to  settle  the  boundary 
line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut. 


Matters  in  General. 

Our  recent  advices  from  Europe  still  breathe  a  warlike 
spirit,  though  continental  letter-writers  yet  hope  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  will  not  be  disturbed.  The  Paris 
Constitutionnelis  pacific  in  its  tone,  but  the  movements  of 
capitalists  indicate  that  the  wor.?t  is  feared. — The  amnes- 
ty granted  by  the  king  of  Naples  to  certain  political  of- 
fenders is  not  so  generous  as  was  at  first  believed.  It 
exiles  them  from  Europe  and  transfers  them  to  America. 
European  despots  are  not  afraid  of  agitators  when  three 
thousand  miles  of  salt  water  lies  between  them.— There 
is  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  India  news,  but  the  ac- 
counts are  encouraging.  The  British  arms  are  every- 
where successful,  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
was  proceeding  as  rapid  as  the  vast  extent  of  country 
over  which  it  has  spread,  and  the  numbers  engaged  in  it 
would  permit. — The  steam  engines  at  A'incennes  are 
busily  engaged  in  making  rifled  cannon.  This  and  other 
warlike  preparations  in  France  does  not  look  much  like 
peace — The  French  garrison  at  Rome  has  been  strength- 
ened by  two  additional  regiments. — The  Italian  patriots 
in  the  various  cities  of  Northern  Italy  have  kept  quiet  of 
late  awaiting  events — Austria  has  sent  about  as  many 
men  into  Italy  as  she  can  spare  at  present,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  munitions  of  war.— Nana  Sahib,  the  hu- 
man tiger,  has  taken  to  the  jungle.  It  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate fate  for  him  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts.— Tho 
Swiss  are  looking  ahead  for  possible  trouble  in  the  event 
of  a  general  European  war.  They  have  converted  all 
their  muskets  to  percussion  arms. 

Warlike  Rumors. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  emperor  has  ordered  seventy- 
five  batteries  of  cannon  to  be  constructed;  the  arms  of 
the  foot  chasseurs  are  to  be  perfected;  the  battj,lions  of 
chasseurs  are  to  be  raised  from  400  men  to  700.  and  the 
regiments  of  the  line  from  900  to  1350  men.  At  Toulon 
they  are  collecting  all  the  munitions  necessary  for  a  cam- 
paign, and  a  squadron  is  gathering  at  Brest  to  hold  Eng- 
land in  necessary  check.  A  camp  of  embarkation  is  or- 
ganizing in  Algeria,  and  at  the  ministry  of  war  they  are 
examining  pans  for  two  camps  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Alps  and  Switzerland.  There  is  talk  also  of  special  or- 
ders to  the  artillery  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and 
of  the  Mediterrane.au  steamship  companies  to  be  ready 
to  furnish  all  their  vessels  for  triinsports  at  a  moment's 
warning. 
Music  in  London. 

The  London  papers  state  that  Lumley  will  open  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  at  the  usual  time.  The  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  is  also  occupied  in  forming  an  Italian  com- 
pany;  and  Mr,  Gye  commences  a  campaign  in  April,  so 
that  during  the  approaching  season  there  will  be  three 
Italian  operas  in  full  blast  in  the  metropolis.  At  St. 
James  Theatre— trinsformed  nowiuto  the  Opera  Comique 
— Auber's  gay  and  brilliant  opera,  '"  The  Crown  Dia- 
monds, '  has  been  succes?ful  in  both  its  production  and 
attraction.  A  new  tenor,  M.  Berger,  as  the  hero,  is  pro- 
nounced a  *' handsome,  gentlemanly-lookiog  man,  and 
good  actor,"  but  no  singer.  M'lle.  Celine  Mathien  and 
Madame  Faure,  the  latter  as  the  di.«guiged  queen,  are 
said  to  possess  fine  acting  and  .'ringing  qualities. 

New  Works  in  London. 

The  foll^veng  forthcoming  books  are  announced  in 
London:  Liberty,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  is  looked 
for  with  intense  interest  by  the  disciples  of  Beutham ; 
Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  selected 
and  translated  by  Lady  Chatterton ;  and  a  work  of  Dr. 
A'aughan,  to  be  entitled  Revolutions  in  English  History, 
the  first  volume  of  which  will  be  '^  Revolutions  of  Race." 
Another  work  by  Harriet  Martineau.  entitled  The  En- 
dowed Schools  of  Ireland ;  a  book  of  travels,  From  llong 
Kong  to  Manilla;  and  on  the  same  subject,  Indian  Scenes 
and  characters,  sketched  'Mrom  life,"  by  Prince  Alexis 
Lolt)koff. 

Going  to  Court. 

A  number  of  American  ladies  have  lately  been  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  and  empress  of  France.,  and  we, 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  they  are  much  admired  for  their 
beauty,  bearing  and  gritce.  But  this  going  to  court  is  ft 
somewhat  expensive  amu-'^emcnt,  for  a  lady's  court  dress 
cannot  b«  purch;iscd  short  of  700  dollars. 


Cavaignao's  Widow. 

The  widow  of  General  Cavaignac  ha*  just  given  n  proof 
of  delicacy  which  is  worthy  of  herself  and  of  the  man 
whose  name  she  bears  so  nobly.  She  has  returned  her 
dowry  of  gilCO.OOO  to  her  father,  Mr.  James  Odier,  who 
was  threatened  with  bankruptcy.  By  a  strange  vicissi- 
tude the  lady  whose  pecuniary  position  seemed  to  enrich, 
her  husband,  now  lives  wholly  on  the  patrimony  left  by 
the  latt-er,  who  a  short  time  before  his  death  had  inher- 
ited GOOO  dollars  a  year. 

A  grand  Prcject. 

A  Frenchman  has  suggested  to  thic  Czar  Alexander  tlie 
idea  of  uniting  the  rivers  Don  and  Wolga  by  a  canal  a 
few  leagues  in  length,  which  would  allow  ships  sailing 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  go  directly  into  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mctvoy,  whence  a  railroad  might 
lu;id  to  Teheran,  thence  to  Ispahan,  thence  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  India,  without  being  obliged  to  double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Attempt  at  Suicide. 

A  boy  only  seven  years  of  age,  residing  in  Paris,  hav- 
ing been  threatened  with  a  whipping  by  bis  mother, 
ascended  to  the  elxth  story  of  her  house,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  threw  himself  out  head  foremost.  He  fell  on 
his  feet,  and  only  fractured  his  ankles.  •■'  Pretty  wicious 
that  for  a  boy  of  seven!  '  as  old  Squeers  i^ays,  but  theu 
French  boys  mustn't  be  judged  by  the  general  standard. 

Death  of  an  American. 

Bayard  Van  Rensselaer,  second  sou  of  Gen.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  of  Albany,  and  son-in-law  of  the  great 
lawyer,  Marcus  T.  Reynolds,  died  recently  at  Pau,  iu  the 
south  of  France,  whither  he  had  gone,  with  his  family, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  disease  was  rapid  con- 
sumption. He  was  at  one  time  in  Col.  Train's  counting- 
room  in  Boston. 

The  •*  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse." 

The  London  journals  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 
the  hearty  life  about  the  new  volume  called  ''Scouring 
of  the  White  Horse."  The  Saturday  Review  says  :  "  the 
execution  is  excellent.  Like  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,' 
the  'White  Horse'  gives  tho  reader  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude and  personal  esteem  toward  tbe  author." 

M*lle.  Rosa  Bonheur. 

This  famous  painter  of  animals  was  lately  present  at  a 
ministerial  reception  in  Paris  in  her  capacity  of  direct- 
ress of  the  free  drawing-school  for  young  persons.  She 
did  not  render  herself  conspicuous  by  her  dress.  Crino- 
line is  unknown  to  her.  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  she 
keeps  her  bonnet  on  her  cloie-cut  hair. 

Byron's  Works, 

Mr.  John  Murray,  the  publisher,  who  holds  the  copy- 
right of  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  is  about  to  publish  a 
complete  people's  edition.  The  first  part  will  scon  be 
out,  and  will  contain  "  Childe  Harold"  complete,  with 
notes,  biographical  and  critical,  and  choice  steel  en- 
gravings. 

Suez  Canal. 

The  first  name  on  the  list  of  subscribers  to  this  vast 
project  is  that  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  and  next 
comes  Mohammed  Saib,  viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  Count 
de  Chambord  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  are  also  on 
the  list. 

Naples. 

The  king  of  Naples  used  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  a  Bavarian  princess  tc  commute  to  exile 
the  penalties  of  sixty-one  political  prisoners,  among 
whom  are  the  celebrated  patriots  Poerio  andSettembriui. 

The  Tomb  of  Napoleon  I. 

It  has  been  decided  to  translate  the  ashes  of  Napoleon 
I.,  now  at  the  Hotel  dcs  Invalides,  Paris,  to  a  vault  un- 
der the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  5th  of  May,  the 
next  anniversary  of  the  death  the  great  French  emperor. 

Madame  Histori. 

The  prohibition  against  this  famous  actress's  plajingin 
Naples  has  been  withdrawn.  It  is  said  Ristori  is  worth 
nearly  two  millions.  When  her  property  has  reached 
this  sum  exactly,  she  will  retire  from  the  stage. 

Madame  Fer&iani. 

The  celebrated  Madame  Persiaui  is  understood  to  have 
withdrawn  from  public  life,  and  intends'  establishing  her- 
self in  Paris,  there  to  train  pupils. 

Oil  from  Kaisin  Stones, 

Excellent  oil  has  been  made  in  Europe  lately  from  the 
stones  of  raisins.     It  burns  well  iu  almost  any  kind  of 
lamp. 
Austria. 

Austria  has  thrown  150.000  armed  men  into  Lombardy 
to  bow  her  unfortunate  inhabitants  under  the  iron  yoke. 

The  Boman  Railroad. 

The  entrance  of  the  first  locomotive  into  Rome  in  the 
month  of  January  excited  universal  enthusiasm. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Howe's  Drawixg-Room   Dances.    Boston:  Hubbard  W. 

Swett,  128  Washington  Street. 

This  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
is  a  qu;irto  illustrated  publication,  containing  all  the 
popular  and  fashionable  quadrilles,  cotillons,  fancy- 
dances,  etc.,  with  the  music  arranged  for  the  piat:o  forte, 
and  the  figures  and  calls  for  the  different  changes.  The 
work  appears  to  be  specially  adapted  for  .-ocial  evening 
parties.     The  price  is  only  one  dollar. 

Arago's  BiOGnAi'HiES.     Second  series.    Boston:  Ticknor  " 

&  Fields.     loCU. 

We  noticed  tlie  other  day  the  first  scries  of  these  inter- 
esting biographies  by  Frar(j«>is  Arago  of  the  French  In- 
stitute. The  great  men  of  science  sketched  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us  are  Carnot,  Mains,  Freenel,  Thomas 
Young  and  James  Watt. 

Life  op  Douglas  Jkbrold.  By  his  son  Planchard  Jkr- 
R01.D.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.  450. 
185y. 

Ihis  biography  posses-^es  intense  interest,  and  is  ad- 
mirably executed.  All  the  literary  men  of  London  vj^o 
*l<ne\v  and  loved  Jerrold  have  aided  his  son  in  the  prepnr- 
Hiion  of  rlie  wtirk,  and  the  result  is  the  most  readable 
book  of  the  tcason. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAAVINGllOOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTICK  TO  ADVKKTISKRS— Oh^  r^ge  only  of 
tlii.\  I'liiKT  ii  iltfottt  lo  nili'trti.'tments  The  Im- 
mcnso  circulation  of  tlic  Pictoriai.  forms  ii.  vehicle  of  iij- 
Tertiaeincnt  that  is  rarely  olferej  to  the  public.  Another 
fact  which  greatly  enhances  thfi  value  of  tlie  Pictorial 
as  an  adverti.siui^  nieiUum  is.  that  it  i.-*  pr'sni-fl^  ami  not 
dcstroyeJ  after  beinn  reaJ,  beiiif;  regularly  bounJ  up 
every  «ix  raonth.s.  }?o  that  each  advertl:*enieut  (all  being 
placed  on  the  inM  If.  of  the  paper)  becomes  ^-permanent 
card  of  the  n'trtrli.ter's  buunfss  for  ift-ars  to  come. 

'Cr*  Tkbms  for  KD\-t&XK\ii'>-—Tii<enty-five  erntf  jirr 
line.  AJverti.'iemeuts  must  be  went  in  two  week«  in  ad- 
vance of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupies  finiitrenflnys  in  printing      Address 

MM.  B.^liLOU,  I'lMisher  <md  I'lo/irlelor, 


No.  22  Winter  Street. 


8tf. 


REMOVED. 

I.    M.    SINGER    »t     CO. 

KESPECTFULUY  Inform  their  friends  and  tho  public 
generally,  that  they  hare  leased  the  Store  No.  03 
Hanover  Street,  corner  of  Elm,  directly  under  their  for- 
uier  office,  where  they  are  now  prepared  to  exhibit  their 
numerous  MacLlues  to  all  who  favor  us  with  a  call  We 
call  (he  attention  of  all  who  are  in  search  of  Machines 
for  family  use,  to  call  and  examine  our  letter  A  macliine, 
which  is  of  an  entire  new  construction  throughout;  for 
neatness,  durability  and  speed  it  cannot  be  surpassed;  in 
short,  it  takes  the  palm  off  all  others  in  the  world  The 
great  centre  of  attraction  now  is  our  new  salesroom,  the 
public  will  come  where  they  are  received  with  attention 
Don't  forget  the  number.  0!)  Hanover  Street,  corner  of 
Elm,  directly  opposite  the  American  House. 

1.    W.    SINGKR    &    CO. 
4w  0  B.  TROTT,  Agent. 

Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam. 

FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS  AND  CO\SUMPTLO\. 

TRIED     AND     APPROVED     BV     AN     UNPRECEDENTED     SALE     OF 
OVJm  THIUTV   VEARS'    STANDINO. 

Rev.  Dr.  LYM  VN  BEECIIKIl,  NVw  York  (lato  Boston), 
formerly  Prosideut  of  Lane  Xheologicjil  Seminary,  Ohio, 
write!* : 

*■  Gentlemen, — T  have  used  the  Vegrtahte  Pidmnnanj 
Balsam  myself  with  benefit  iu  Caturrhal  (?oldi^  and 
Ooughs,  and  imve  known  it  to  be  used  with  good  efTects 
la  the  early  stnges  of  Pulmonary  Anections  in  families 
around  me." 

Inquire  for  tlie  article  by  its  wuolb  name. 

''  VEGETABLE  PULMONAUV  BALSAM." 

Prepared  ooly  by  HEED.  CU  CLEK  &  CO..  Druggists, 
33  India  Street,  Boston.  Mass.,  and  sold  by  Apothecaries 
and  Country  Merchants  generally.  Price,  large  size.  ^1; 
small  size,  50  cents.  Ii4w3m.        9 

BY  TUB  AUIHOR  OF  JOUN  HALIFAX. 


THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 

ALICE    LE  ARM  ONI: 

—  OK,— 

A    MOTHER'S   LOVE. 

LY 

MISS     M  IJ  L  O  C  II  , 

AUTHOR  OF  '-JOHN  HALIFAX,  GKNTLE.M.iN." 

12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  75  cents. 
mAVIie^V    &    BAKER,    PubliNhcr>«, 

0  No.  208  Washington  Street. 

(JftO    c  A       EDSON'8     IMl'ROVEI) 

beif- Adjustable  Ifolseless 
CARPET     SWEEPER, 

with  the  Patent  Wheel,  which  will  not  wear  out  the  Car- 
pet. For  sale  at  all  the  Carpet  and  House  Furuisaing 
titoies  In  Boston,  and  by 

H.  8.  CHA-PMAN  &  Co  , 
Manufacturer.^, 

IVo.  95  l--i  IVatcr  Street.        Im  9 
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E  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  we  publish 
TO-iJAY 

HILLARD'S  FIRST  PRIMARY  READER. 

De.^igncd  to  accompany  the  Series  of  Reading  Books 
compiled  by  Hon  George  S.  Hillard.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  \i  illustrated  with  eighty 
engravings  by  Andrew,  Irom  original  designs  by  Billings. 

HIOKLING,  SWAN  &,  BREWER, 

jtn.Sl  2w  9     131  IVnHhiiiKlon  8t.,  Boxtoii. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDBY. 

ri^VI'ES  for  Letter  Press  Priutinf?  of  every  variety, 
JL  with  whatever  el.-fe  maybe  required  from  a  GENfcl- 
HaL  DKI'OSITOKV  of  PRIXriNO  MAl'ERIAI.S,  for 
sale  at  the  lowest  standard  of  prices,  tor  c^ish  or  approved 
credit-,  by 

PUEIiPS    <t'    DALTON, 
No  52  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Uj^  The  well  knoivn  and  highly  appreciated  hard- 
metal  Sv;otch-cut  letter,  peculiar  to  this  foundry,  ia 
cuustiintly  gaiuing  favor  with  Printers  and  Publishers 

\Sy-  ELECTKOIYPING.— Cut-work  of  all  kinds.  News- 
paper Headings,  etc  ,  copied  by  this  beautiful  process,  ia 
a  supcriormaoneraud  at  low  rates.  eonGt        9 

tJlJ  1  KA~^^''"  P^y  for  One  Year's  Board  and  Tuition  in 
<[P  I  ff\j  tha  English  Depirtment  of  the  Flushing  Fe- 
umle  College,  at  Flushing.  L.  I.     Address 
eow5t.        9         Rev.  WILI^IAM  H.  CULDEll.  A.  M. 

I7VERGREEN  AURSERY,  WOODBURY,  N. J. 
^     For  Cttalogue  and  Priced  List,  address 
2w  9  D.AVID  J.  GRISCO.y,  Proprietor. 

T)  EADING  F«)R  TIIK  MILLION  !-We  will  send 
\\i  for  a  whole  year,  to  any  person  who  forwards  us  !?:{, 
Jiuloux  I'ir.torird,  an  elegant  first  class  illustrated  weekly, 
and  li'tilou's  Dotttr  Monthly.  Choicely  ornanieuted  with 
engravings,  and  one  hundred  pages  of  original  reading  in 
each  number!  This  offer  ha;^  never  been  equalled  iu  the 
w.)rld:  Address  M.  M.  HA  I.LOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.        tf.  Puhtt.'her,  Jjnsion,  Mass. 

"I\I;BILITV    and    IRRITAKILITV- physical 

.1  '  and  mental— its  CURE  without  *' Cordials. '■  ".Cura- 
tive ( ?)  Instruments,"  or  "'Rings,''  etc.  With  stamp 
enclosed,  atldrcss,  in  pfcffri  confidence,  your  friend,  a 
former  sufferer,  merely  superscribing  Box  176,  Charles- 
town,  Ma^s.  7  4t. 

BOOliS,  PLAYS,  PERIODICALS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

HUBBARD     V^r.      SWETT. 

128  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.        7  4t. 


-\rARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEULON, 
14!)  1--2  WASHINGTON  STREET  BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  (Ihurch, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridiil  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes, 
etc..  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
condilious,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand. 

E  A.  rjBC//-t'A' will  allow  a  liberal  discount/ro>/i  Ais 
oicii  prices  on  all  jobs  exceeding  Sf2()  in  value.  Save  this 
adverii«ement,  and  call  at  1I5>  l-'i  Washiiijjlon 
St.,  BoNloii,  directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church. 

6m.  9 

FOUSEL'S 

P  A  B  II  I.  U  M 

vnvE, 

A  SIMPLE    but  .scieutilic  combination   of   vegetable 
extract"',  rc'iuiring  only  to  be  known  and  used^to 
bcconitt  the  first  resort  in  cases  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Chronic  Cough, 
Bleeding  of  the  Lungs,  Soreness  oi  the 
Chest,  Hoarseness,  and  all  Pul- 
monary or  Bronchial  Disease. 

Unlike  other  prepnr:itions  offered  to  the  public,  it  is 
free  from  opium  and  other  deleterious  drugs  or  minerals, 
calculated  only  to  .soothe  and  lull  the  unsuspecting  pa- 
tient into  security  while  the  insidious  diseiise  still 
marches  on  its  destroying  way.  Neither  is  it  adminis- 
tered in  large  and  nauseous  do.ses. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent  Frencli  physician, 
and  testimonials  of  the  highest  character  prove  its  effica- 
cy, ftlany  eminent  physicians  are  using  it  in  their  prac- 
tice with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Price  92  per  bottle,  trial  bottles  .151.  Sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  free  from  postage. 

F.  .1.  L*FORME,  Sole  Agent,  at  Weeks  &  Potter's,  154 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
apothecaries. 

Certificate  of  D».  A.  A.  H.\yes,  t'.'i  reference  to  the  une- 
qualled virtues  of  this  great  discovery. 

"  Thi.s  preparjition,  by  chemical  aualysis,  was  proved  to 
be  free  from  opium  or  any  of  its  compounds ;  nor  were 
any  of  the  alkaloids  present.  It  does  not  contain  any 
mercurial  substance,  but  consists  wholly  of  volatile, 
diffusible  agents,  which  afford  vapors  freely  at  a  moder- 
ate temperature,  fliost  of  the  substances  present  are 
officiually  used  in  alleviating  pulmonary  disease;  but  the 
device  by  which  they  are  combined  is  new  and  original, 
and  adapts  the  compound  to  inhalation,  or  other  modes 
of  administration.     Respectfully, 

A.  A.  HAYES,  M.  D.,  State  Assayer. 

IG  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Dec.  19,  1857.'' 

The  following  testimonial  is  from  a  well  known  physician 
in  Maine,  dated 

PiTTSTON,  Me..  May  24, 1859. 
Mr.  F.  J.  LaForme— Dear  Sir, — I  have  administered 
"  Fouscl's  Pabulum  Vital  "  in  three  cases  of  Lung  Affec- 
tions, which  I  considered  hopeless  under  any  ordinary 
treatment,  and  with  happy  results;  I  feel  confident  that 
as  soon  as  it  is  used  among  physicians.  Cod  Liver  Oil 
will  become  obsolete.  (Signed), 

JOHN  DOW,  JI.  D. 


THE  FLAO  OF  ODE  UNION 

is  for  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy.  It  is  the 
host  misce.laoeous  weekly  journal  in  the  country.  Kn- 
i.RiLT  Orioinal.    Sf2  per  annum 

M   M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
Nc.  22  Winter  Street.  u. 


Testimonial  from  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent's Orphan  Asylum  in  this  city. 

Boston,  July  31, 1858. 
"To  Mr.   F.   J.   LaForme,   Agent. — The    Sisters    are 
happy  to  state  that  having  used  Fousel's  Pabulum  A'itre 
they  have  found  it  efficacious  in  several  instances  for  bad 
coughs  and  colds." 

b       2w.  Signed  bt  the  Sisters  op  CHABiTr. 

ARTISTS'    MATERIALS. 

nnUE  undersigned  having  at  their  esUiblishmeut, 

Nos.  61  &e  63  Union  Street, 

(CORNER   or   HAKOVBR,) 

tho  most  complete  assortment  of 

ARTISTS'   MATERIALS 

ever  displayed  in  this  city  before,  offer  the  sameat  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

Tills  assortment  comprises  every  shade  of  color,  either 
dry  or  in  oil.  All  kind.s  of  Crayons.  Brushes,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  in  fact,  all  articles  used  in  Oil,  Grecian  or  Oriental 
Painting.  Having  the  experience  of  many  years  In  this 
business, 

Messrs.  WHEELEK  &  Co. 

flatter  themselves  that  they  are  enabled  to  manufacture 
and  import 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

at  as  low  cost  as  any  other  parties  in  the  country,  and 
respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  those  purchasing. 
Orders  by  mail  or  express  from  the  country  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Those  wishing  catalogues  of  our  articles  can  obtain 
the  same  by  forwarding  their  address  to 

MESSRS.  A.  WHEELER  A  CO., 
(Johnson's  Block.) 

7  6t.  CI  &  63  Viiion  Street. 

REASONS  MHY 

The   Double-K  unner   Skates 

HAVE    the  advantages  over  the  Single-Runner,  are 
these ; 
1st.  It  gives  confidence  to  the  learner  at  once. 
2d.  It  gives  a  more  gniceful  and  fascinating  movement 
to  the  skater. 
3d.  It  will  skate  faster  than  the  single-runner. 
4th.  It  can  be  used  as  long  agaiii  without  fatigue  0|^ 
pain  to  the  ankle. 

6th.  Owing  to  the  build  of  the  skate  and  arrangement 
of  the  tackle,  it  is  not  binding  to  the  foot,  and  does  not 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood. 
"     6th.  Persons  having  tender  feet  cin   use  them  with 
great  pleasure  and  ease. 

7th.  It  can  be  used  by  those  who  have  given  up  skat- 
ing and  wish  to  resume   the  pleasure  without  fear  of 
breaking  their  limbs. 
Sold  only  by  the  Patentee's  Agent. 

A.  S.  JORDAN, 

8  2w,  191  Washington  Street. 

WORTH  THINKING  OF.-Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zit]es,  sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  lying  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  u.-e  and  ornamental  to  3  our  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulatt'd  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremeiv  tritiing  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  7  tf. 

17OR  SALE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
,     sonable  terms.    Partits  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answci^ed  by  return  of 

mail,  and  the  nrice  at  once  (riven.  Kff 


THE   ATLA:\TIC   monthly, 

DEVOTED  TO  1  ITERATURE,   ART,  AND  rOLlTICS. 

BBaiNXISQ   OY  TQB  THIRD   VOI.UMB. 

Thfi  gwrieral  approbfttioD  of  the  intelligent  rcadiog 
public,  and  the  itifrea-sing  circulation  of  this  Maga/Jne, 
furni«h  the  conductors  with  ample  proof  that  its  aims 
are  appreciated,  and  that  it  hi»  met  an  acknowledged 
want.  The  general  features  which  have  given  The  At- 
lantic it?  popularity  hitherto  will  be  carefully  preserved 
and  new  attractions  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
"  TiiB  Minister's  \VouI^a,"  a  serial  story  by 

MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

(begun  in  The  December  number),  will  be  continued 
through  the  present  volume.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be- 
speak the  public  attention  for  an  author  so  universally 
known  and  appreciatiMl.  The  scene  of  tho  novel  is  laid 
in  New  England,  at  the  perif>d  immediately  following  the 
Revolution,  in  which  the  author  will  have  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  di.'^play  of  her  varied  powers. 

The  pages  of  the  Atlantic  are  stereotyped,  and  back 
numbers  can  be  supplied. 

Tkrms — Three  dollars  per  annum,  or  twenty-fivo 
cents  a  number.  Upon  the  rece-pt  of  the  subscription 
price,  the  Publishers  will  mail  the  work  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  prepaid.  Subscriptions  may  begin 
with  either  the  first  or  any  subsequent  number. 

CLUBS. 
For  Ten  Dollars  the  Publishers  will  ^nd  five  copies  of 
the  Atlamio  fur  one  year,  the  subscriber^  to  pay  their 
own  postage. 

Clergymen,  Teachers,  and  Postmasters  will  receiTC  the 
work  for  Two  Dollars  a  >ear. 

Booksellers  and  Newsmen  will  obtain  the  terms  by  the 
hundred,  etc  ,  upon  application  to  the  Publishers 
riULLIP.S,  SiMPSON  &  COMPANY, 
9  13  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

The  Iliiinaii  llaii'.— How  many  persons  abuse 
this  delicate  and  licnutiful  ornament,  by  burning  it  with 
ahohoUc  wnshts  and  plastering  it  with  grease,  which  has 
no  alHuity  for  the  skin  and  is  not  absorbed.  Jiuniftt'x 
Caroaine,  a  compound  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  etc.,  is  unrivalled 
as  a  dressing  for  the  hair — is  readily  absorbed,  and  w 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  various  conditions,  preventing 
its  falling  olT,  and  promoting  its  healthy  growth. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 


mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given. 


8tf. 


{iZ/^  A  compound  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  etc.,  for  dressing 
the  Hair.  For  efficacy  and  sgrceublencss  it  is  without 
an  cfjual. 

It  p^cvnits  the  hair  from /hlling  off. 

It  promotes  its  healthy  and  vigorotis  growth. 

It  is  not  greasy  or  stitky. 

It  leaves  no  disagreeabh  odor. 

It  softens  the  hair  xrhni  hard  and  dry. 

It  soothfs  the  irritated  sca?p  skin. 

It  affords  tkt  richest  htstte. 

It  re?nains  longest  in  effect. 

It  costs  fifty  eeixts  for  a  half  pint  bo'tle. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Boston,  Julv  19, 1857. 

D;^Mbs3RS.  J.  BuRKETT  &  Co.— I  cannot  refuse  to 
state  the  salutary  effect  In  my  own  aggravated  case,  of 
your  excellent  Uair  Oil— (Cocoaine.) 

For  many  months  my  hair  had  been  falling  off,  until  I 
wa*  fearful  of  losing  it  entirely.  The  skin  upon  my  head 
became  gradually  more  andmore  inflamed, so  tbatlcould 
not  touch  it  without  pain.  This  irritated  condition  I 
attributed  to  the  use  of  various  advertised  hair  washes, 
which  I  have  since  been  told  contain  camphene  spirit. 

By  the  advice  of  my  physician,  to  whom  you  had 
shown  your  process  of  purifying  the  Oil,  I  commenced  its 
use  the  last  week  in  .Tunc.  The  first  application  allayed 
the  itching  and  irritation;  in  three  or  four  days  the  red- 
ness and  tenderness  disappeared — the  hair  ceased  to  fall, 
and  I  have  now  a  thick  growth  of  new  hair  I  trust  that 
others,  similarly  afflicted,  will  be  induced  to  try  the  same 
remedy.  Yours,  very  truly, 

SUSAN  R.  POPE. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 
Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

O;^  A  single  application  renders  the  hair  (no  matter 
how  stiff  and  dry)  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheap- 
est Hair  Dressing  in  the  World. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  CO  ,  Boston. 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally  at  50  cents  a  bottle. 

Prcmnlfirc  J.<omn  of  Ihc  Ilair,  AVhich  is  eo  com- 
mon now-a-days.  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  cf 
Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of 
cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  iu  handsful,  and 
has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  promote  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  applica- 
tion will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days         8 

AtFKED  MUDGE  &  SON, 

BOOK  AKD  JOB  PRIMERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

No.  34  SCHOOL  STKEET,  BOSTON. 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING,  OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
Wedding  Stationery  of  all  kinds  constantly  on  hand, 

4t-8 


and  Cards  printed  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Orders  from  the  country  promptly  answered. 


-i:;^INK  ART  DRAWING  PEN  CI  LS-Coni  posed  of 
i  fine  Cumberland  powder,  manufactured  on  a  new 
principle  in  an  entire  piece  of  lead,  without  the  slijjhtest 
variation  throughout.  They  stand  a  firm  point  and  are 
easy  of  erasure,  manufactured  liy  l)c  L.i  Hue  &  Co., 
London,  and  for  sale  by  THOMAS  UltOOM  &  CO.  Sta- 
tioners, 82  State  Street.  3w  9 

"\\rAM"ED, —  Agents  in  every  county  in  the  United 

^  V     states  and  Canadas  to  sell  by  subscription  the  Tery 
best  books  published.     A  small  capital  only  i.^  required, 
and  large  profits  can  be  made      For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress LBARy  &  OETZ.  I'ubllshers, 
6w  9             22-1  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PERUVIAN   SYRUP, 

OK.  I'UOTECTKD 

SOLUTIO.\  OF  PROTOMDE  OF  IRON  COMBINED, 

Having  Piirressfully  pa.vcd  the  ordeal  to  which  new  die- 

coveries  in  the  Materia  Medica  are  subjected,  i» 

now  received  as  an  established  medicine. 

ITS    EFPIC.\Cr   IN   CURINQ 

DYSPEPSIA, 

Affections   of    the   Liver,    Dropsy,    Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis  and  Consumptive  Tendencies, 
Disordered   State   of    the   Blood, 
Boils,  Scurvy,  the  prostrat- 
ing: effects  pf  Lead 
or  Mercury, 
GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
AND  ALF.  DISKAPKS  UlilCII  KKQlilUK  A 
TOMC  AND  ALTER.«IVE  MtDICINF, 
13  BKYOND  QUESTION. 

The  proofs  of  it?  efficacy  are  fo  nu- 
mcrnns.  so  well  authenticated,  and  of 
such  peculiar  rharacter,  that  sulTerers 
cannot  reasonably  hesitate  to  receive 
the  profTered  ai  J. 

The  J'eruvian  Syrup  dwa  not  profess 
to  be  a  cure-all,  but  it.s  range  is  exten- 
Rivo,  because  many  dif^ea^c.  apparently 
unlike,  are  intimately  related,  and  jTOceeding  from  cue 
cau^e,  may  be  curetl  by  one  remedy. 

The  class  of  diseases  for  which  the  S3  rup  provides  a 
cure,  in  precictly  that  which  has  so  often  baflUd  the 
highest  onler  of  medical  (»kill.  The  facts  are  tangible, 
the  witne*'.'«ea  acces'^iible.  and  the  safety  and  elHcacy  of  the 
Syrup  incontrovertible. 

ThoHe  who  may  wi*h  for  an  opinion  from  dii-intere^ted 
perfjoua  reppeeting  the  character  of  the  Syrup,  cannot 
foil  to  be  Hati?fied  with  the  followii  g,  amoi.g  uumernufl 
testimonial.",  in  the  hands  of  the  Agentc.  The  higna- 
tureii  are  tho^e  of  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  cuniuu- 
nity,  and  cf  the  highei^t  respectabiUty. 


CARD. 

The  undersigned  having  t-xperieoccd  the  beneficial  cf- 
U'vi»  of  the  •'  I'eruvian  Sjrup."'  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

From  our  own  experience,  an  well  as  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  others,  whose  intelligence  and  integrity  are  alto- 
gether unquestionable,  ve  have  r^o  doubt  of  its  efftcaey 
in  cases  of  incipient  Di^en.'^e.s  oi  the  Luiigsand  HronchJal 
Pnssages,  Dy?pep>iH.  IjverCompbint.  Dropsy.  Neuralgia, 
etc.  indeed  its  etfectfi  would  be  inrreiiible,  but  from  the 
high  charftcter  of  thnee  who  have  witnepj-ed  them,  and 
hare  volunteered  their  testimony,  as  we  do  ours,  to  Us 
rsstorative  power. 

Rev    JOUN  PIERPONT.     THOMAS  C.  AMOUY. 
THOMAS  A.  DEXTKK,       PETER  IIAKVKV, 
S.   £1.  KKNDALL,  M.  D.,     JAMES  ('.  DLNN. 
SAMOEL  MAY,  Kev.  THOS.  WIIITTEMORE. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  DR.  HAYES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medicinal  elTect  of  Protoxide 
of  Iron  is  lo.«t  by  even  a  very  brief  exposure  to  air,  and 
that  to  maintain  a  solution  of  Protoxide  of  Ircn,  with- 
out further  oxidation,  has  b»  en  deemed  impossible. 

In  the  Peruvian  Syrup,  this  desiiable  point  is  attained 

by     COMHINATlOiN     IN    A    WAV    BEFORK    UNKNOWN;   and    thlS 

solution   may  replace  all  the  proto  caibouutes  citraten, 
and  tartrates  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

A,  A.  HAYES,  M.  D  . 
Asjiayer  to  the  State  of  Ma?  each  use  its. 
16  Boylston  Street,  Uoston. 
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No.  5  WATER  STBEET,  BOSTON. 

RtTAlLED     BY     ALL     DlllTG  GISTS.  9 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERBY. 

THIS  REMEDY  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  and  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sorb 
Throat,  Inklamm.^tion  of  thi:  Lungs,  Broncuitis,  Wuoop- 
XXQ  CouoH,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  influence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  general  u.se  of  this  Balsam^  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  latt 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE  & 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3ro. 

"~  BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  and  — 

COI.  L-ECTIOW       OFFICE, 

No.    'is    Hiatc    Street. 

LOANS  negotiated*  nnd  all  other  buKiiipss  connected 
with  the  pale  of  I'Al'KU,  HANK  NOl'ES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Bu^inese. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
ritOVlNOES,  on  the  most  favonible  teriiis. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  p.ile  on  all 
the  principal  citiefi. 
LAND  H'AUUANTS  bought  and  for  .•sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

JoStPH  W.  ©.AVI!"", 

8  2w.  2.5  State  Street,  Boston. 

HOWE'S  BALL-BOOM  HANS-BOOE. 

300  Dances,  Calls  for  Cotillons,  Etiquette,  etc.    37  cents. 

HOME'S  DRAWI\G-R()OM  D.AKCES. 

Music  and  Calls  for  1.30  Quadrilles,  Cotillons,  Waltzes, 

etc.     SI  00.     Free  by  mail. 

H  V  B  B  A  R  U     ^\  .     S  M'  E  T  T  , 

128  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.        7  It. 

SAAW'liR'S  NEW   T£STAME^T. 

TEN  EDITIONS  of  1000  copies  each,  making  in  all 
10,000  Tolumes  of  this  valuable  work  have  been 
printed.     Price,  SI  00. 


JOIIIV   P.  JEll'KX'r  &  Co.,  PubliK'hcrH, 

7  3t.  NO.  20  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

'     Something  New. — Agents  Wanted. 

I^l'SINESS  bouorahlo. — Will  pay  a  weekly  salary  from 
y  IT'IS  to  S30.     Small  r.^pital  required.     No   '■  bum- 
bug.^'    For  particulars  enclose  stamp,  and  address 
7  4t  A.  B.  JIAKTYN,  I'laistow,  N.  II. 

IF  YOU  WANT  EMPI.OY.VENT,  fend  at  once  for  Mr. 
SKAKS'  CII'.CUI.AIt  TO  BOOK  AGKNTS.  Our  I'lib- 
lications  are  considered  amone  the  mo5t  sale.-ible.  Ad  - 
drets,  postpaid.  KOBEUT  SEAUS,  Publisher,  ISl  William 
Street.  New  York.  8  4t. 
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THE  YAK,    OR   THIBET    OX. 

The  favor  with  which  our  Natural  History  il- 
lustrations have  been  received,  has  induced  us 
to  devote  this  page  to  delineations  of  animals 
not  generally  known  in  this  country.  The  Yak, 
or  Thibet  ox,  a  wild-looking  animal,  in  wonder 
fully  adapted  to  the  country  in  which  he  is  found, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  inhospitable  regions.  The  yak  is  used 
chiefly  for  carrying  loads,  as  he  is  too  intractable 
for  the  plough ;  but  he  is  sometimes  mounted, 


and  carries  his  rider,  slowly  but  surely,  over  the 
terrific  passes,  strewed  with  huge  masses  of  rock, 
sometimes  rising  as  high  as  20,000  feet,  which 
connect  the  various  provinces  in  this  barren  and 
frightful  country.  The  cow  is  kept  only  for 
milk.  Hybrids  with  the  common  species  are 
much  used  for  the  plough,  and  also  for  carrying 
loads,  as  they  are  much  more  tractable  than  the 
yak,  and  quite  as  strong.  The  cow  of  this  va- 
riety yields  much  more  milk  than  the  yak  cow, 
and  of  a  much  richer  quality.     The  milk  is  used 


chiefly  for  butter,  of  which  almost  every  Ladaki 
consumes  a  certain  quantity  daily  in  his  tea,  in 
the  same  way  as  milk  is  used  in  our  land.  The 
hair  of  both  the  yak  and  the  hybrid,  called  the 
dso,  is  cut  annually  and  made  iirto  cloth. — The 
Guzerat  oxen  represented  below,  are  animals  that 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  over  the  continent  of 
India  for  strength  and  speed,  and  are  much  used 
by  the  wealthy  natives  for  the  stately  cars  which 
convey  their  families,  concealed  from  every  eye 
by  the  jealous  purdah.     The  carriages  are  ex- 


ceedingly tasteful  in  their  decorations,  with  their 
canopies  of  red  cloth,  surmounted  by  a  silver 
spike,  the  curtains  fancifully  ornamented,  and 
little  lattices  cut  for  the  fair  occupants  to  look 
from  without  being  seen.  The  pole  which  ter- 
minates in  a  cross  bar  or  yoke,  is  of  brass  wire, 
forming  a  long  cage  something  like  an  eel-pot 
in  shape,  the  body  of  the  vehicle  is  ornamented 
with  brass  and  ivory,  and  the  wheels  have  crescent- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood  fixed  over  the  axle.  These 
oxen  travel  25  or  30  miles  in  a  night. 


EAST   INDIAN    GUZERAT   OXEN,   WITH   THEIR   DRIVER. 
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NAHUM  CAPEN,  ESQ., 

POSTMA.STER    OF     BOSTON. 

The  accomi)anying  portrait,  drawn  expressly 
for  us  by  Homer,  from  a  photograph  by  Masury, 
has  been  tastefully  engraved  by  Pierce,  and  is 
submitted  as  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  Post- 
master of  Boston.  Nahum  Capen  belongs  to  a 
good  old  New  England  family,  and  was  born  in 
Canton,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  April 
1,  1804.  He  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Capen  and 
of  Hannah  Richards,  the  former  of  whom  died 
in  1846,  at  the  ago  of  89,  and  the  latter  in  1843, 
at  the  ape  of  7.3.  One  of  the  oldest  grave-stones 
in  Now  England  is  that  in  the  Dorchester  Cem- 
etery which  marks  the  grave  of  Bernard  Capen, 
the  progenitor  of  all  the  Capens  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  who  died  November  8,  16.38,  aged  "6. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  manifested  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  a  fondness  for  study,  and  at  a 
time  when  most  youths  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  the  amusements  so  attractive  to  their  sea- 
son of  life,  wc  find  a  more  powerful  magnetism 
attracting  young  Capen  to  his 
books.  Nor  was  this  attachment 
spasmodic  and  temporary  ;  he  road 
systematically  and  conscientiously. 
Following  the  example  of  Frank- 
lin, he  devoted  much  time  to  scien- 
tific experiments  and  investigations, 
and  when  only  nineteen,had  already 
re  written  Plutarch's  Lives,  with 
original  annotations,  illustrating 
the  text.  About  this  period  the 
advantages  for  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific education  combined  with  phy- 
sical training  presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  at  West  Point,  in- 
duced him  to  prepare  for  entering 
that  institution  ;  but  the  project 
wa^  thwarted  by  ill  health.  The 
same  cause  prevented  his  com- 
mencing the'study  ot  medicine,  for 
which  he  had  a  derided  taste,  and 
commanded  his  adoption  of  >-omo 
active  business.  Meanwhile  his  se- 
rious studies  were  steadily  pursued. 
Science,  theology,  metaphysics,  po- 
litical economy  and  education  were 
successively  or  simultaneously 
studied.  In  1828  we  find  him  en- 
gaged in  writing  voluminously  for 
public  journals  on  these  and  other 
topics.  He  was  among  the  earliest 
supporters  of  Andrew  Jackson  for 
the  presidency.  The  advice  of 
Southey  to  young  authors  was  to 
"  write  much  and  publish  little  " 
Mr.  Capen  followed  the  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  of  this  advice,  by 
writing  much  and  publishing  anon- 
ymously ;  for  with  all  his  acquire- 
ments and  ability,  he  possessed  the 
rare  merit  of  modesty.  Thus, 
though  one  of  his  works,  published 
anonymously  in  1827,  obtained  the 
warm  approbation  of  su':h  men  as 
William  Wirt,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  ot 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  of  Cambridge, 
the  young  author  refused  to  claim 
the  honor  he  had  so  fairly  won,  and 
his  eulogists  died  without  knowing 
him.  Mr.  Capen  became  a 'mem- 
ber of  the  honorable  fraternity  of 
Masons  in  1827,  and  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  from  1833 
•  to  1840.  Previous  to  the  date  first 
mentioned,  Mr.  Capen  had  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  publisher 
ami  bookseller,  so  that  his  literary 
labors  were  performed  during  those 
hours  which  business  men  usually 
devote  to  rest  and  recreation. 
Among  his  works  we  may  mention 
a  biography  of  his  friend  Spurzhcim, 
the  phrenologist,  warmly  praised  in 
foreign  reviews.  A  biography  of 
Gall,  from  his  pen,  was  prefi.\ed  to 
his  edition  of  Gall's  works  in  six 
volumes.  Mr.  Cnpen's  articles  on 
Free  Trade,  published  anonymous- 
ly, were  extensively  circulated,  es- 
pecially by  the  southern  press,  and 
were  received  with  great  favor.  In 
1830,  Mr.  Capen  married  Miss  Eliza 
Ann  Moore,  an  accomplished  and 
excellent  lady.  In  1835,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  long-cherished  scheme, 
he  visited  Europe,  and  travelled 
extensively  in  England  and  on  the 


continent,  visiting  the  most  notewortby  and 
praiseworthy  institutions,  universities,  schools, 
hospitals,  almshouses,  prisons,  etc.,  stuilying 
their  plan  and  arrangement  from  a  philosophic 
and  philanthropic  stand-point,  and  with  a  view 
of  rendering  the  information  thus  acquired  avail- 
able and  applicable  in  his  country.  Mr.  Capen 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific  celebrities  of  that  brilliant 
period,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Bulwer,  Cobdcn,  Prof.  Wilson  (Christopher 
North),  Arapo,  Voisin,  Robertson  and  others,  by 
whom  he  was  treated  with  great  attention.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  he  was  made  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  several  scientific  societies.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  with  a  mind  enriched  by 
intercourse  with  the  leading  men  of  the  age,  and 
by  the  fruits  of  careful  observation,  he  devoted 
his  pen  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  published 
a  plan  for  a  preliminary  school  and  a  university, 
which  was  highly  approved  by  competent  author- 
ities. The  firm  of  which  Mr.  Capen  was  a.  mem- 


ber was  selected,  solely  on  account  of  the  interest 
he  had  manifested  in  the  great  cause  of  popular 
education,  as  publishers  of  the  School  Library,  a 
great  and  important,  but  ruinously  costly  un- 
dertaking. Thirty-seven  volumes  were  issued. 
But  though  this  enterprise  was  necessarily  aban- 
doned, Mr.  Capen's  zeal  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion was  unabated,  and  he  zealously  and  gratu- 
itously labored  in  its  support.  It  was  a  suffi''ient 
reward  to  him  to  see  the  eflbrts  of  himself  and 
others  who  pursued  the  same  course  crowned 
with  success,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Normal  School  system  in 
his  native  State.  In  1844  Mr.  Capen  retired 
from  the  publishing  business,  in  which  he  had 
sacrificed  a  large  amount  of  money.  In  1841  he 
purchased  the  beautiful  estate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
ris, in  Dorchester,  where  he  still  resides.  His  lit- 
erary labors  were  here  pursued  with  renewed  en- 
ergy, now  that  he  was  enabled  to  devote  his 
whole  lime  to  them.  From  1847  to  1851  he  ed- 
ited the  Massachusetts  State  Record,  an  annual 
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publication  of  great  value.  In  1848  he  published 
his  work  entitled  the  "  Republic  of  the  United 
States,"  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and  vin- 
dication of  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, 
dedicated  to  Hon.  James  Buchanan.     During 
the  campaign  of  1848  be  wrote  and  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  One  Hundred  Reasons  "  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  to  the 
presidency,     which    was    circulated     broadcast 
throughout  the  State,  and  republished  in  the  col- 
umns of  all  the  leading  party  journals.    In  1849 
Mr.  Capen  commenced  his  "  History  of  Democ- 
racy," a  work  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in- 
volving  an   incalculable   amount   of   labor,   on 
which  he  is  still  engaged.     The  first  idea  of  the 
author  was  to  make  a  serial  publication  of  this 
work,  and  the  earlier  portion  was  issued  in  num- 
bers ;  but  in  order  to  render  it  more  complete 
and  harmonious,  he  finally  decided  to  suspend 
the  publication  until  the  whole  was  finished.  The 
portions  already  issued  have  been  received  with 
great  favor,  eliciting  spontaneous  expressions  of 
approval  from  all  the  leading  men 
of  the  democratic  party,  from  the 
party  journals,  and  also  from  lead- 
ing  members   and  presses   of  the 
opposition.     When  we  reflect  how 
much  lime  is  required,  how  many 
authorities  must  be  studied  and  col- 
lated, how  many  dioughts  must  be 
devoted  by  the  author  who  under- 
takes the  history  of  a  single  State, 
or  a  single  reign,  we  can  appreciate 
the  Herculean  character  of  a  task 
which  essays  to  trace  the  history'  of 
democratic  principles  from  the  -ear- 
liest records  of  the  human  race,  all 
along  the  line  of  centuries  and  o\"er 
the  crowded  areas  of  foreign  States, 
amidst  the  complex  phases  of  so- 
ciety, down  to  the  aciual  moment. 
Vet  we  arc  <x>n£dent  that  tbc  ener- 
gy, the  leal  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Capen  will  carry  him  through  thJH 
task  triumphantly.     Notwithstand- 
ing  the   labor   demanded   by   this 
great  work,  Mr.  Capen  has  fouiMl 
time  to  study  passing  events,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  day.     In  1851    he  «!- 
ited  the  writings  of  the  late  Judge 
Woodbury.     In  1852  ho  published 
a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  Franklin   Pierce,   and    in    1856 
anothercntitled  '■  Plain  Facts,  etc  ," 
strenuously  advocating  the  election 
of  James  Buchanan  for  pre^ident, 
and  John  C.  Brcckenridgc  for  vice- 
president.     These  esgays  were  cir- 
culated by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  soon  after  his  elec- 
tion  to   the    presidency,   tendered 
Mr.  Capen  the  office  of  Postmaster 
of  Boston,  in   recognition   of  the 
valuable  services   he  had  rendered 
to  his  party  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a   century,   and    as   a   mark   of 
personal  regard  and   esteem.     As 
Mr.    Capen    had    never    been    an 
office  seeker,  and  had   always   de- 
clined personal  preferment,  the  ap- 
pointment was  peculiarly   gratify- 
ing, and  was  gratefully  accepted. 
It    was     rendered     also    pleasing 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  knew 
him  best — his  immediate  neighbors, 
without  distinction  of  pariy,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  his  house,  with 
a  band  of  music,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  honor.     From  the  press 
of  Boston  he  also  received  many 
flattering  notices.     Mr.  Capen  en- 
tered on  his  official  duties  October 
I,  1857.    His  systematic  habits,  his 
varied  information,  his  sound  judg- 
ment and   indefatigable    industry, 
qualified  him  to  discharge  his  du- 
ties acceptably  to  the  government 
and  the  public.     He  has  inougnra- 
led   many   reforms   and    improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  the  adMm- 
istration  of  the  ofBee.     Instead  of 
relying   solely  on    his   own  jadK- 
ment,  he  has  invited   soggeetiona 
from  the  people,  and  pledged  him- 
self to  carry  into  effect  all  practica- 
ble views.     His  administration  has 
proved    eminently  satisfactory    to 
the  mass  of  our  citizens,  and  many 
of  them,  and  also  the  press,  have 
expressed  their  commendations. 
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[written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial. ■( 

THE    FLOWER   GIRL 

OF    THE    PONT    NEUF. 

BY    WILLIAM    M.    DHIQOS. 

"  Roses  !  roses  !  please  buy  my  spring  roses  !" 
cried  a  clear,  musical  voice,  as  passing  from  the 
quai  de  la  Mifgieserie  to  the  quai  Conti  I  entered 
upon  the  Pont  Ncuf. 

I  had  stopped  at  one  of  those  little  booths 
which  nestle  themselves  in  the  semi-circular 
arches  of  this  singular  bridge,  and  amid  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  shouting  of  bird-fanciers,  the 
cries  of  the  cat-venders,  accompanied  by  the  not 
musical  complaints  of  their  feline  charges,  was 
quietly  looking  over  some  articles  of  vertti  which 
were  displayed  on  the  shelves  of  the  temporary 
shop.  The  place  where  I  had  stopped  was  near- 
ly opposite  the  statue  of  Ilenry  IV.,  and  the 
Toice  of  the  flower-girl,  which  had  followed  me 
up  the  bridge,  clear  as  the  warble  of  a  bird, 
above  the  din  of  traffic,  now  sounded  so  near 
me  that  I  raised  my  eyes  from  a  bronze  cup  from 
Herculaneum,  which  the  booth-keeper  was  press- 
ing upon  me,  and  encountered  those  of  the  little 
marchande  desfleurs  close  by  my  side.  She  was 
slightly  formed,  with  clear,  blue  eyes,  and  an 
English  cast  of  face  that  instantly  attracted  ray 
attention  ;  on  her  head  was  balanced  one  of 
those  oval-shaped  straw  mats  or  trays  n!cd  by  the 
flower-vender*  of  Paris,  and  loaded  with  bunches 
of  vari-colored  roses,  knots  of  violets,  and  tufts 
of  the  fragrant  mignonette — that  favorite  of 
Parisian  taste — and  edged  with  a  graceful  border 
of  grape-leaves,  that  concealed  the  rim  of  coarse 
straw,  and  flecked  with  capricious  light  and 
shade  the  beautiful  face  beneath. 

The  owner  of  the  stall,  who  had  been  vocifer- 
ously urging  the  sale  of  the  article  I  was  exam- 
ining, nodded  with  a  friendly  smile  to  the  young 
girl,  that  quite  determined  me  to  purchase  the 
bronze,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  that  the 
Englishman  (as  he  thought  me)  was  being  most 
mercilessly  Jewed,  but  he  had  said  "  Ma  Petite  I 
thou  art  fresher  fli^  thy  roses  !"  and  the  girl, 
laughing  with  aj%hthearted  gaiety,  had  stopped 
to  rest  herself'against  his  staU. 

She  had  not  noticed  mo  at  first,  but  when  she 
perceived  that  a  stranger  was  near  her,  who  v.as 
evidently  regarding  her  with  curiosity  if  not  in- 
terest, she  lowered  the  basket  from  her  head, 
and  selecting  a  bunch  of  violets,  placed  them  in 
the  button-hole  of  my  coat.  As  she  performed  this 
novel  movement,  with  a  graceful  ease  that  had 
all  the  vivacity  of  innocent  freedom  without  its 
boldness,  she  said,  modestly,  and  with  an  accent 
that  betrayed  her  island  birth,  "  You  are  an  Eng- 
lishman, sirl" 

'■  An  American,  Ma  Petite  !"  I  answered,-  for 
I  could  not  refrain  from  repeating  the  old  trink- 
et-vender's expression,  that  in  its  foreign  idiom 
Eoems  to  express,  without  familiarity  or  disre- 
spect, all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  towards  a 
child. 

"  Graces  !  Mon  Pcre !"  she  said,  with  a  fan- 
tastic little  curtesy,  and  dropping  the  piece  of 
money  she  received  into  a  coquettish,  mischiev- 
ous looking  little  pocket,  her  voice  was  soon 
heard  down  the  bridge  crying  her  roses,  as  the 
old  shopkeeper  said,  "  like  one  of  God's 
angels !" 

I  had  become  interested  in  the  child :  her 
English  face  and  tongue  ;  her  simple  manners, 
sparkling  with  all  the  freshness,  the  miivctc  of 
French  vivacity,  and  rendered  more  touching 
and  attractive  by  a  modesty  so  truly  English ; 
her  delicate  beauty  ;  her  fragile  form,  and  her 
cheerful  spirit,  that  circumstances  had  yet  no 
power  to  break,  all  conspired  to  give  her  a  fas- 
cination, an  interest  in  my  imagination,  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  dispel. 

Days  passed,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
flower-girl  began  to  fade  from  my  mind,  though 
the  withered  bunch  of  violets  still  on  my  dressing- 
table  brought  her  sweet  face  occasionally  before 
me,  when  one  morning  as  I  was  taking  my  ac- 
customed walk  along  the  Boulevards,  before  the 
crowded  thoroughfare  became  too  thronged  tor 
a  pedestrian's  comfort,  a  sweet,  warbling  voice, 
with  something  strangely  familiar  in  its  sound, 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  one  of  those 
sumptuous  mansions  built  by  some  wealthy  hoar- 
r/eois  that  adorned  that  part  of  the  city,  and  look- 
ing up,  to  my  astoni.shmcnt  I  saw  between  the 
muslin  curtains  the  beautiful  face  of  the  flower- 
girl  !  She  was  busily  engaged  in  arranging  the 
contents  of  a  large  flower-stand,  placing  here 
and  there  among  the  pots  bouquets  cf  fresh- tut 


flowers  in  long,  slender  gla.sscs,  and  as  she  liiing 
above  therr;,  her  face  glowed  with  delight,  her 
lips  opened  involuntarily  in  song,  and  she  seem- 
ed to  hover  like  a  bird  above  her  dewy  treasures, 
and  revel  in  the  sunshine  that  streamed  in  through 
the  broad,  high  window,  in  the  perfume  of  her 
flowers  and  the  incessant  vivacity  of  her  joy- 
ous heart.  I  could  not  refrain  from  pausing,  the 
girl  seemed  so  a  part  of  the  beauty  around  her, 
so  delicate  and  fragile,  and  fitted  for  the  accom- 
paniments of  wealth  and  love,  that  a  rude  wind 
from  the  casement,  a  shadow  falling  upon  her 
from  the  sky,  or  a  word  spoken  otherwise  than 
in  admiration  and  respect,  would  h.ive  seemed 
an  unallowable  wrong  done  to  a  being  so  lovely 
and  good. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind, 
I  was  again  attracted  to  the  apartment  by  the 
sound  of  an  opening  door,  and  to  my  aston- 
ishment and  mirth  I  recognized  in  the  figure 
that  made  its  way  into  the  room  an  old 
and  respected  acquaintance,  in  whose  house  I 
had  often  been  a  visitor — in  fact,  no  other  than 
my  old  banker,  M.  Vipeur — an  honest,  friendly 
old  bachelor,  with  an  open  heart  and  hand,  and 
whose  well-known  house  I  should  have  recog- 
nized, had  not  my  whole  attention  been  on  the 
young  girl  at  the  window.  I  have  said  that  M. 
Vipeur  was  a  bachelor — and  yet  he  had  the  kind- 
liest heart  in  the  world,  and  it  was  a  general 
wonder  that  no  fair  one  as  yet  graced  his  prince- 
ly mansion,  and  what  was  quite  as  provoking,  no 
one  could  guess  why.  He  was  a  portly  man, 
with  a  round,  florid  face,  and  a  fatherly  expres- 
sion which  showed  itself  in  his  genial  smile  and 
honest,  manly  voire,  but  as  he  advanced  to  the 
young  girl,  she  retreated  farther  into  the  alcove 
of  the  window,  so  that  they  both  almost  imme- 
diately stood  near  the  balcony  close  to  my  tide. 
I  would  have  retreated  at  once,  but  luckily  I 
remembered  a  promise  I  had  made  to  M.  Vipeur 
to  breakfast  with  him  that  week,  and,  half  in 
sport,  wishing  to  have  a  jole  upon  the  old  gen- 
tleman on  his  gallantry  to  the  fair  sex,  I  delayed 
for  a  few  moments  behind  the  heavy  pillar  of  the 
portico,  before  I  should  advance  and  make  my- 
self known. 

"  Ma  petite  fille,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  are 
you  busy  at  your  flowers  ;" 
"  Oui,  monsieur  !' 

"  And  have  you  not  one  of  them  for  me  ?" 
This  he  said  with  a  semi-tender  look,  that  I 
thought  not  quite  so  fatherly  as  it  might  have 
been. 

"  They  are  all  monsieur's  !"  replied  the  girl ; 
and  a  shade  passed  over  her  face,  half  mirth,  half 
vexation. 

"  But  one,"  tirged  the  old  man — "  one  little 
flower — one  little  rose-bud — one  little  spray  of 
jasmine  or  myrtle  for— for — " 

"  For  le  grand  pero  V  cried  the  young  girl, 
bursting  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  not/)e;e 
at  all,  but—" 

"  But — my  good  old  friend — that  is  it,  isn't  it, 
monsieur  ?"  and  twisting  a  little  bouquet,  she 
gave  it  into  the  old  man's  hands,  with  a  look  so 
pure,  so  childlike,  that  it  left  him  in  an  ecstacy 
of  despair  and  love. 

"  And  now,  monsieur,"  continued  this  lovely 
child— for  child  she  was — "  I  have  finished  your 
flowers,  and  you  have  your  bouquet,  so  I  must 
even  bid  you  good  morning  !"  And  with  a  low 
curtesy  she  would  have  passed  out  of  the  room. 
The  old  man  however  detained  her. 

"  Petite !"  he  said,  seriously,  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  !" 

"  And  I,  monsieur,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  !" 
"And  what,  mignone,  what  is  it  so  important 
that  you  cannot  listen  to  a  few  words  from  your 
old  friend  V 

The  last  words,  and  perhaps  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  re-assurcd  her,  and  she  returned  to  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Ma  mignone,  my  sweet  little  EstcUe,  I  am 
indeed  an  old  man,  but  I  believe  that  my  years 
have  not  altered  the  kindness  of  my  heart.  I  say 
that  I  am  an  old  man  and  a  lonely  one.  Neither 
wife  nor  child  have  I,  and  my  house  was  a  lonely 
one  without  the  sound  of  song  or  laugh,  until, 
my  little  Estelle,  you  came  into  it.  I  love  you, 
Estclle — " 

"Mon  Dieu!"  cried  I,  with  a  vexation  for 
which  I  could  not  account,  "  the  man's  a  fool !" 
The  sudden  interruption  of  a  voice  upon  a 
scene  that  was  doubtless  considered  private,  and 
my  angry  and  excited  appearance,  startled  the 
old  gentleman  and  frightened  the  young  girl, 
60  that  with  a  hasty  movement  she  snatched  the 
hand  of  M.  Vipeur,  kissed  it,  and  seizing  her 


flowcr-tray   sprang   from  the  low   window  and 
hurried  doivn  the  street. 

I  started  to  follow.  M.  Vipeur  and  the  break- 
fast were  alike  forgotten  ;  and  only  the  desire  to 
speak  to  the  young  girl  once  more,  to  apologize 
to  her  for  my  rudeness  and  apparent  espionage, 
and  to  learn  something  more  definite  about  one 
whom  I  now  found  that  I  could  not  forget,  and 
whom  I  believed  to  be  truly  good  and  pure,  ac- 
tuated with  a  force  I  could  not  control,  and  I  fol- 
lowed, without  thinking  that  I  might  thus  alarm 
and  injure  one  whom  I  wished  to  soothe  and 
comfort. 

Down  the  Boulevard  she  hurried,  and  into  the 
Rue  Vcrterae,  and  then  turning  into  the  Rue 
Blan'  coetir  and  down  the  Rue  Vandoine,  paused, 
panting  with  fear  and  haste. 
"Mademoiselle!"  I  cried. 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  threw 
herself  upon  the  steps  of  a  cafe. 

"  Mademoiselle  !  I  am  your  friend — do  not 
fear  me — look  at  me,  I  beg,  and  then  you  will 
remember  me !" 

She  uncovered  her  face  and  looked  at  me. 
"Ah,  sir!"  she  cried  in  English,  as  soon  as  she 
had  recognized  me,  "  you  have  frightened  me 
very  much !" 

"  I  know  I'm  a  brute  and  a  fool !"  I  said,  dis- 
tressed as  her  tears  began  to  flow. 

"Ah  no,  monsieur!  only  a  little  frightened." 
"Monseur  Vipeur  is  an  old  friend  of  mine," 
I  began  to  explain,  but  the  young  girl  colored 
deeply,  and  seeing  that  the  passers-by  were  re- 
garding her  with  curiosity,  rose  from  the  steps  of 
the  cafe,  and  taking  up  her  tray  prepared  to  bid 
me  good  morning. 

"  Mf.detnc  iselle,"  I  said,  seriously,  "  I  cannot 
let  you  go  without  some  further  explanation.  I 
confots  that  your  English  tongue  and  innocent 
goodness  interest  me.  I  am  a  stranger,  but  I 
feel  that  you  can  trust  me,  and  besides  Monsieur 
Viper — "(here  we  both  of  us  burst  into  a  laugh), 
"  I  was  going  to  breakfast  with  him,"  I  said, 
when  I  overheard  your  conversation  this  morn- 
ing,"— this  I  confess  was  a  white  fib,  but  then — I 
couldn't  help  it — "  and — and — and,  mademoi- 
selle Estelle,  I  had  much  rather  breakfast  here 
at  this  cafe,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of 
presiding  at  my  breakfast  table,  than  dine  with 
M.  Vipeur  a  thousand  times  !" 

"  O,  monsieur  1"  she  cried,  "  you  do  me  too 
much  honor,  and  besides  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
do." 

"  As  you  told  M.  Vipeur,"  I  said  ;  and  taking 
her  tray  from  her  hand,  escorted  her  with  a  seri- 
ous courtesy  that  I  saw  won  her  confidence,  to 
one  of  the  little  tables,  and  ordered  breakfast. 

It  was  then  that  this  child,  this  young  flower- 
girl,  showed  a  naivete,  a  charming  struggle  be- 
tween past  agitation  and  present  enjoyment  that 
was  irresistibly  delightful.  I  had  bidden  the 
mistress  of  the  shop  bring  us  a  tray  with  coffee 
and  rolls,  and  insisted  playfully  that  Estelle 
should  do  the  honors  of  the  table.  Laughing 
with  infinite  delight,  while  her  eyes  still  glittered 
with  tears,  she  prepared  to  do  my  bidding,  and, 
straightening  up  her  little  figure,  with  a  droll 
mixture  of  dignity  and  espieglerie,  she  poured 
the  coffee  into  the  porcelain  cups,  dispensing  the 
viands  with  sparkling  grace,  and  holding  daintily 
her  cup  to  lips  beaming  with  smiles  and  pleasure. 
I  myself  partook  but  little,  for  my  heart  was  full 
of  a  sweeter  nourishment  than  food,  and  I  could 
but  watch  the  child,  who  now  seemed  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  her  fright.  I  saw  too  that  she 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  fresh  pure  coffee 
or  steaming  rolls,  as  the  had  evidently  gone 
forth  to  her  morning  duties  before  partaking  of 
any  food  at  home — if,  indeed,  she  had  one — and 
though  unaccustomed,  as  of  course  she  must  be, 
to  the  elegance  of  the  service  or  the  delicacy  of 
the  food  before  her,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  natural 
to  her  to  be  at  case  with  them,  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  more  the  unaccustomed  pleasure. 

In  the  meantime  I  endeavored  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  her  previous  history  and  present 
occupation,  for  I  could  not  quite  understand  why 
she,  a  simple  flower-girl,  could  have  obtained  the 
entree  of  so  superb  a  mansion  as  that  of  M.  Vi- 
peur's,  even  in  the  capacity  of  an  attendant;  but 
here  again  her  native  sense  and  modesty  prevail- 
ed over  her  French  vivacity,  and  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  distinct  idea  either  of  her 
life,  her  circumstances,  or  her  place  of  residence. 
Yet  evidently  she  seemed  to  confide  in  me. 

"Sirl"  she  said,  "it  is  not  always  that  we 
flower-girls  have  a  home  ;  sometimes  here,  some- 
times there — ^just  where  our  success  in  business" 
(she  said  this  with  a  little  air  of  importance, 
at  which  1  could  not  help  smiling,)  "  vill  allow 


OS  to  go.  Sometimes  we  are  quite  rich  with  a 
room  that  has  a  bed,  a  fable  and  a  chair;  then 
again  the  arches  of  the  Pont  Nevf  shield  us  at 
night,  and  we  get  our  breakfast  where  wc  can — 
you  know  one  cannot  always  command  trade  !" 

"No?" 

"  Ah  no,  roonsicnr !  I  have  had  often  six 
bunches  of  roses  fade  completely  at  night  before 
I  could  sell  them,  and  that,  you  8ee,kft  me  noth- 
ing for  my  day's  labor." 

"  But  your  other  flowers — yon  certainly  must 
sell  some  of  them  during  the  day  I" 

"  0,  they  pay  for  those  wc  purchase  in  the 
gardens  in  the  morning.  TVe  arc  obliged  to  set- 
tle with  the  gardeners  every  night,  monsieur,  or 
else  there  will  be  none  for  us  the  next  morning." 

"  Then  your  flowers  are  not  always  without  a 
thorn  ?"  I  said,  sadly. 

The  tears  came  into  the  girl's  eyes,  and  she 
rose  without  replying,  and  curtseying,  passed 
from  the  shop  down  the  long  street,  and  was  soon 
hidden  by  the  intervening  crowd. 

A  marvellously  short  time  found  me  at  the 
Pont  Neuf.  I  was  determined  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  this  young  girl's  life,  in  whom  I  had  be- 
came now  thoroughly  interested  ;  not  that  I 
stopped  to  analyze  particularly  the  feelings  that 
were  leading  me  this  wild-goose  chase,  or  merely 
said  to  myself  that  interest  in  any  homan  crea- 
ture exposed  to  the  wiles  of  the  unprincipled,  as 
this  beautiful  girl  must  evidently  be,  called  for 
the  course  of  action  I  was  adopting,  or — in  fact, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  stopped  to  think  at  all,  un- 
less it  weie  tha  nearest  way  to  the  Pont  Neuf. 
I  found  the  trinket  vender  at  his  stand. 

"  You  remember,"  I  said,  scarce  heeding  his 
morning  salutation,  "  you  remember  that  I 
purchased  of  you  a  bronze,  antique  cnp  some 
month  or  more  ago  V 

"  Oui,  monsieur,  d  rtainement  !" 
I  saw  the  old  man   lied  without  much  com- 
punction of   conscience,  or  else   his   customers 
must  have  been  very  scarce  indeed. 

"  And  you  remember  a  young  flower  girl  who 
placed  a  bunch  of  violets  in  my  button-bole  1" 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  keenly.  "  There 
are  so  many  flower-girls,  I  do  not  know  as  I  re- 
member the  one  of  whom  monsieur  speaks !" 

"  But  you  do  know  her,"  I  cried,  eagerly. 
"  You  called  her  'petite ' — you  seemed  to  know 
her  very  well !" 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  what  then?" 
"What  then!"  1  cried,  out  of   all  patience 
with  the  irritating  sang  froid  that  guarded  his 
manners.     "  I  am  her  friend,  her  true  friend,  and 
I  want  to  know — " 

Just  then  a  customer  jogged  my  elbow,  and  a 
dark,  sinister  face  scowled  into  mine. 

The  old  man  made  me  a  rapid  sign,  and  turn- 
ed to  attend  to  his  customer,  whom  I  had  time 
now  to  observe  more  attentively.  He  was  a 
young  man,  elegantly  dressed,  with  a  dark, 
handsome  face,  that  would  have  been  eminently 
prepossessing  had  there  not  been  a  reckless,  sen- 
sual inpjt  that  marred  its  beauty.  He  toyed  care- 
les  _,  with  some  of  the  trinkets  on  the  shelf, 
then  stooping,  seemed  to  urge  some  request 
earnestly  on  the  booth  vender  ;  suddenly  he  turn- 
ed, looked  at  me  with  angry  eyes,  as  one  who 
would  fain  keep  me  well  in  mind,  and  then  pass- 
ed rapidly  down  the  bridge. 

The  trinket-merchant  sighed  heavily,  and  call- 
ing a  young  lad  to  watch  his  stall,  he  bade  mo 
follow  him. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  cried,  catching  hold  of  his  sleeve 
— "  you  say  you  know  her. — where  does  she 
live — what  does  she  do — who  is  she  and  what  is 
is  she,  and  what  right  have  you  or  any  man  to 
let  her  live  in  the  streets  to  starve,  or  do  a  thou- 
sand times  worse — I  say  1" 

"Monsieur,"  cried  the  astonished  dealer; 
"monsieur  is  in  a  grand  passion  !" 

I  was,  and  saw  it.  "  Well,"  I  said,  with 
more  moderation,  "  tell  me  something  about  the 
child  ;  I  want  to  know — I  must  know  !" 

"Many  have  asked  me  the  same  question, 
monsieur!" 

"  True !  but  not  for  the  same  reason." 
"  It  may  be  !"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head.  "  There  seems  to  be  truth  in  you,  or  else 
I  should  scarce  have  bidden  you  come  with  me  ; 
but  if  I  may  bo  so  bold,  what  may  that  reason 
be?" 

I  told  him  what  I  knew,  and  detailed  the  ad- 
venture of  the  morning ;  to  my  satisfaction  the 
old  tradesman  grew  as  excited  as  myself,  begged 
my  pardon  for  the  su.spicions  he  had  at  first  en- 
tertained of  me,  and  hurried  me  on  as  fast  as  he 
could  hobble  through  several  narrow  streets,  till 
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we  reached  the  house,  or  ralher  room,  ho  called 
hii  home. 

It  was  a  narrow,  mean  apartment  in  the  top- 
most story  in  one  of  those  wretched  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rae  St.  PIciir,  and  was  light- 
ed by  a  few  panes  of  dingy  glass  set  into  the 
roof.  Poverty  reigned  supreme ;  )'et  it  needed 
but  a  single  glance  to  sec  that  it  was  poverty 
without  fqunlor,  and  that  the  neatness  of  that 
frugal  apartment  owned  the  touch  of  a  female 
hand. 

"  Yes  !"  said  .he  old  man,  noticing  the  glance 
as  I  entered  his  abode,  "  it  is  her  work,  monsieur, 
all  her's— the  old  body's  home  would  hardly  bo 
comfortable  were  it  not  for  'pclite's  '  busy  fingers." 

He  bent  over  the  brazier — the  Frenchman's 
hearth— where  steamed  and  crackled  a  pan  of 
fragrant  coffee  :  "  I  have  been  expecting  her  this 
half-hour,"  he  said,  "  but  if  she  does  not  find  me 
at  the  stall,  dhe  will  come  here  at  once,  she'll 
hardly  leave  her  old  man  to  drink  his  cofToc 
alone." 

"  She'll  hardly  be  here  this  morning,"  I  said. 

"  Why  not  V  he  demanded,  sharply. 

"  She  has  already  breakfasted,  and  will  now 
be  at  the  gardens  getting  her  flowers  for  the  day." 

Again  he  regarded  me  closely,  as  if  he  won- 
dered how  I  came  to  know  so  intimately  the 
movements  of  his  pet,  and  I  heard  him  mutter 
over  the  flames  that  his  darling  would  hardly  de- 
sert him  for  any  stranger,  however  finely  dressed. 
Yet  as  he  cooked  his  fragrant  meal — without 
which  the  the  business  of  the  day  could  not  have 
proceeded — he  evidently  expected  her  to  come, 
and  the  cotfee  had  been  prepared  and  was  nearly 
cold  before  ho  could  persuade  himself  to  partake 
of  it.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  acquainted  me 
with  her  previous  history,  which  I  will  relate  as 
concisely  as  possible.  She  had  been  the  child  of 
an  English  lady,  who  had  fled  from  her  native 
land  with  a  French  adventurer ;  the  match  had 
proved  an  unhappy  one ;  her  friends  had  refused 
to  receive  her  again,  and  soon  after  the  birth  of 
their  child,  the  father,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
wealth  through  reconciliation  with  his  wife^ 
family,  fled,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  utter 
destitution.  The  mother  lived, — the  strong  in- 
stinct of  maternal  love.keeping  life  where  other- 
wise it  would  have  long  since  faded  out — she 
brought  up  her  child  by  the  products  of  her 
needle,  and  seemed  to  have  inculcated  in  her  the 
high  principles  of  her  native  race,  her  religion, 
and  her  own  dear  island  speech.  The  child  had 
acquired  both  languages  with  facility,  and  at  an 
early  age  sold  among  the  English  residents  of 
the  city  the  little  manufactures  of  her  mother's 
art,  and  thus  acquired  a  decision  and  energy  of 
character  wonderful  for  her  years,  joined  as  it 
was  to  a  modesty  and  frankness  that  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  saw  her  :  truly  God  takes  care 
of  the  unprotected. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  old  shopkeeper 
first  met  with  her,  and  rendered  her  some  assist- 
ance in  a  trifling  difl5culty  ;  he  became  interested 
in  the  child,  whom  he  saw  to  be  truly  good,  and  at 
her  mother's  death  wished  to  take  her  to  his  own 
home ;  she  was  then  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
her  active  employment  had  developed  her  frame, 
and  given  health  and  beauty  to  her  cheek,  there- 
fore she  felt  herself  able  to  be  mistress  of  her 
own  actions,  and  though  tenderly  attached  to  the 
old  man,  did  not  accept  his  oflFer,  but  continued 
her  traffic  in  the  street,  though  now  it  was  flow- 
ers instead  of  the  graceful  manufactures  of  her 
mother.  She  had  pursued  this  calling  about 
four  years,  depending  on  her  friend  in  any  emer- 
gency, but  generally  surmounting  her  little  diflS- 
culties  with  a  courage  that  was  heroic. 

The  old  man  had  wiped  his  eyes  many  times 
during  this  recital,  and  I  confess  I  had  more  than 
once  followed  his  example,  but  as  he  had  said 
nothing  in  regard  to  Monsieur  Vipeur,  I  ventur- 
ed to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  my  morning's 
adventure,  and  if  it  really  could  be  true  that  an 
old  man  esteemed  so  respectable  as  M.  Vipeur 
could  possibly  be  in  love  with  Estelle,  or  could 
harbor  any  dishonorable  designs. 

"O  no,  monsieur!"  cried  the  old  man,  with  a 
lugubrious  smile,  "  you  do  monsieur  injustice — 
he  has  been  very  kind  to  Estelle  ;  he  had  been 
so  before  to  her  mother,  and  the  child  is  really 
attached  to  him ;  but  you  see  that  he  has  a 
nephew  whom  he  thinks  everything  that  is  good, 
but  who  is  in  fact  everything  that's  bad,  and  it 
is  the  old  man's  darling  project  to  adopt  my 
petite  and  merry  her  to  this  nephew  I" 

"  And  Estelle,"  said  I,  "  what  says  she  to  this 
projeit  V 

"  Estelle !  do  you  think  she  would  marry 
himV 


"  Why  not  V  said  I,  feigning  an  indiflference 
I  was  far  from  feeling;  "I  have  never  seen 
hiin — how  could  1  judge  ?" 

"Never  have  seen  him,  monsieur^  but  mon- 
sieur has  seen  him  !" 

"  Where  ?"  I  cried  ;    "  I  never  heard  of  him  • 
till  this  moment,   I  never  even  knew  he  was  in 
existence.     When  and  where  have  I  ?een  him  t" 

"This  very  morning!"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Do  you  nJt  remember  the  man  who  pushed 
against  you  at  the  booth  t" 

"  What,  that  young  fellow  with  the  dark,  hand- 
some face  ?  ' 

"  The  same,  monsieur  ;  and  ho  is  ten  limes 
more  wicked  than  he  is  handsome.  What  you 
told  me  about  the  request  of  Vipeur  for  a  flower 
startled  mo,  I  confess,  more  than  would  natural- 
ly seem  necessary,  but  the  old  gentleman  has  told 
Estelle  that  when  she  would  give  him  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  to  bestow  them  where  he  pleased,  he 
should  consider  that  it  was  a  tai  it  consent  to  the 
match,  and  when  you  said  she  had  given  them,  I 
was  very  much  alarmed,  I  own." 

"But,"  said  I,  "there  was  no  consent  given 
to  bestow  them  on  any  person — the  gift  was  to 
M.  Vipeur  alone  !" 

"  You  are  certain  f" 

"  Quite  certain  !" 

"  Yes,  truly,  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  mvfelf," 
said  the  trinket-vender,  "from  what  the  young 
man  said  to  me  this  morning." 

I  looked  the  question  that  I  dared  not  ask. 

"  You  see,"  continued  the  old  man,  "he  has 
ofl^ered  mo  from  time  to  time  large  sums  of 
money  to  help  him  in  his  plans,  and  by  pretend- 
ing to  listen  to  them  I  have  hitherto  been  always 
able  to  frustrate  them,  but  from  what  he  told  me 
but  an  hour  ago,  I  think  that  to-night  he  means 
to  put  them  into  execution,  and  if  you  are  the 
friend  I  think  you  are,  you  will  help  me  heart 
and  hand,  I  know!" 

"  Help  !''  I  cried,  "of  course  I  will — but  tell 
me,  pray,  what  are  these  plans.  I  will  be  about 
them  now,  this  very  minute  !" 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,"  said  my  companion, 
laughing  ;  "  they  cannot  be  put  into  execution  till 
tonight,  fo  that  nothing  can  bo  done  till  then  ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  purpose  doing." 

At  this  moment  a  light  step  was  heard  on  the 
landing  outside  the  door,  and  the  young  girl 
made  her  appearance.  She  came  in  cheerfully, 
laying  down  her  tray  of  flowers,  and  laughing 
that  the  coffee  had  not  been  willing  to  wait  and 
keep  itself  warm  until  she  came,  while  her  old 
fiiend,  delighted  and  tender,  stroked  the  heavy 
folds  of  her  hair  as  she  proceeded  to  arrange  her 
flowers  for  ihe  day.  She  told  us  in  her  artless 
way  that  there  was  to  be  a  grand  fete  at  M.  Vi- 
peur's  that  night,  and  that  she  was  to  have  the 
decorations  of  the  rooms  and  tables,  and  for  that 
purpose  she  had  been  longer  at  the  gardens  than 
usual,  having  to  order  more  flowers  than  she  had 
ever  yet  ordered  in  her  life — an  event  that  seem- 
ed to  give  her  vast  delight.  She  said,  moreover, 
that  M.  Vipeur  had  asked  her  to  preside  over 
the  sherbets  and  coflfee,  which  were  to  be  served 
in  the  green  house,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
do  so  if  her  dear  old  papa,  as  she  called  the 
booth-keeper,  would  be  willing  to  come  for  her 
late  in  the  evening  to  take  her  home. 

"  And  what  said  he  to  that,  Estelle  f" 

"  He  said,  mon  pere,  that  Monsieur  Vidoc,  his 
nephew,  would  be  glad  to  save  you  the  trouble." 

"And  you,  Estelle?" 

"  Refused,  monsieur,  because  papa  here  wished 
me  to  !" 

"Good,  darling!"  said  the  old  man,  "your 
'papa'  shall  indeed  be  there." 

By  this  time  Estelle  had  finished  tying  her 
flowers  into  bouquets  and  knots  for  her  market, 
and  having  told  her  '  papa  '  of  the  breakfast  she 
had  already  taken  with  me,  and  gaily  begged  mo 
to  come  some  time  and  taste  cofl'ee  of  her  own 
making,  balanced  her  tray  on  her  head  and  wtnt 
singing  down  the  stairs. 

Being  once  more  alone,  we  proceeded  to  form 
our  plans  for  the  night.  It  would  be  easy  for 
the  booth-keeper  to  gain  admittance  through  Es- 
telle into  the  lower  rooms  of  the  banker's  house, 
and  he  begged  me  to  accompany  him,' for  he  told 
me  that  it  was  probably  Vidoc's  intention  to 
carry  off  Estelle  from  the  house  before  the  gen- 
tlemen should  come  down  from  the  upper-room, 
and  that  if  we  concealed  ourselves  amid  the  shrubs 
of  the  greenhouse,  we  could  prevent  any  mischief 
that  might  be  intended,  and  protect  Estelle  from 
violence  or  alarm.  1  readily  agreed  ;  the  moon 
would  favor  a-t,  as  it  did  not  rise  till  towards  one 
o'llock,  and  a  heavy  mist  also  that  was  settling 
down  on  the  citj',  would  vastly  favorour  designs. 


The  clock  of  St.  Pierre  struck  nine  as  we  en- 
tered the  Bniilcr-nrd  de  St.  Martin,  and  approach- 
ed the  house  of  Bourgeois  Vipeur.  The  house 
was  brillianily  lighted,  and  the  carriages  at  the 
door,  the  crowded  pavement,  and  the  attendant 
ffens  de  arines,  all  gave  evidence  of  the  file  with- 
in. I  had  thought  best  that  we  should  di-guise 
ourselves  as  servants,  for  I  doubted  much  our 
gaining  admittance  into  the  mansion,  and  in  that 
case  we  had  determined  to  pass  ourselves  off  as 
belonging  to  a  neighboring  cafe,  waiters  from 
which  would  probably  be  engaged  for  the  /tie. 
This,  however,  would  be  as  circumstances  might 
direct,  and  we  could  only  lor  the  present  content 
ourselves  by  watching  the  first  gleam  of  light 
iliat  should  betray  itself  through  the  roof  of  the 
conservatory,  which  yet  was  too  dimly  illuminat- 
ed to  show  that  it  was  occupied. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  we  wailed;  ten,  eleven, 
twelve  rang  out  from  the  steeples  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  still  the  conservatory  remained  in  partial  ob- 
scurity, and  the  patience  of  the  old  man  began 
to  give  way  to  anxiety  and  fatigue — we  deter- 
mined to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  enter  the  house 
at  once,  for  we  knew  that  the  hotel  had  no  exit 
from  its  rear,  and  that  if  Esielle  had  passed  out 
we  must  certainly  have  seen  her,  and  as  we  saw 
no  chance  of  gaining  admittance  through  her 
aid,  we  must  proceed  as  best  we  could.  Softly 
then  we  descended  the  area-steps,  down  which 
bevies  of  servants  from  the  neighboring  cafe 
were,  as  we  had  anticipated,  occasionally  pass- 
ing, and  wc  had  chosen  one  of  these  occasions  as 
the  mode  least  liable  to  attract  attention  to  our- 
selves, hoping  to  be  mistaken  fjr  some  of  the 
servants,  many  of  whom  would  be  unknown  to 
the  household.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one 
in  the  apartment  we  entered  ;  it  was  a  large,  low 
room  arranged  with  those  old  presses  and  rows 
of  shelves  or  dressers  generally  found  in  the 
chateau  kitchens  of  the  past  cen'ury,  and  odd 
enough  to  be  remarkable  in  a  modern  city  house  ; 
yet  so  great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mind  at  the 
moment,  that  1  scarce  seemed  to  notice  this  at 
all,  but  now,  singularly  enough,  it  comes  to  me 
so  distinctly  that  I  even  remember  looking 
under  one  of  the  tables  and,  espying  two  baskets 
with  covers,  appropriating  them,  ono  to  the  old 
man  and  the  other  to  myself,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate our  dii^guise  should  we  be  obliged  to  pass 
too  near  the  scrutiny  of  the  master  of  the  man- 
sion. Leaving  the  kitchen  as  quietly  as  possible, 
wo  first  entered  a  long,  narrow  passage  ending 
in  a  flight  of  stairs  ;  these  we  mounted,  and 
traversing  another  gallery  wo  entered  a  suite  of 
chambers  scantily  furnished  and  evidently  but 
little  used.  We  were  now,  as  we  thought,  di- 
rectly under  the  supper  room,  for  the  sound  of 
voices,  the  tramping  of  feet,  the  clash  of  plates 
and  glass  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  opening 
the  doors  at  random,  we  at  length  found  one  that 
admitted  us  into  the  garden  on  a  level  with  the 
street,  at  the  further  end  of  which  the  conserv- 
atory still  dimly  lighted  could  be  seen. 

It  was  of  vast  extent,  and  as  we  entered  it,  its 
shady  walks,  faintly  illuminated  with  colored 
lamps,  were  as  yet  free  from  guests  ;  its  obscurity 
surprised  me,  and  a  sudden  thought  flashed  into 
my  mind !  Usually  on  the  fetes  of  the  wealthier 
bourgeoise,  the  conservatory,  loaded  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature  and  art,  was  the  most  brilliant 
point  of  the  festival,  and  throughout  the  whole 
mansion  no  spot  was  decorated  wiih  so  much 
care,  none  so  brilliantly  illuminated  as  this  de- 
licious retreat ;  now  the  walks  were  wholly  in 
shade,  here  and  there  a  dim  lamp  hardly  dispel- 
ling the  dusky  gloom  of  the  verdure,  and  at  the 
further  end  alone  a  single  cluster  of  globes  gave 
a  pale,  moonlight  radiance,  lighting  a  thicket  of 
orange  trees,  whose  white,  motionless  blossoms 
seemed  set  in  stone,  and  whose  fragrance,  com- 
bined with  the  dreary  light,  held  a  power  at 
once  indescribably  soft  and  bewitching.  To  this 
spot  I  hastened,  and  dragging  the  old  man,  half 
bewildered  with  his  situation,  after  me,  wo  hid 
ourselves  in  the  dense  shrubbery,  the  trinket- 
vender  yielding  quietly  to  my  guidance,  and  I 
certain  in  my  heart  that  for  some  fiendish  purpose 
this  scene  of  magic  beauty  was  prepared.  We 
had  hardly  secreted  ourselves,  when  a  servant 
entered  bearing  a  tray  loaded  wiih  refreshments. 

"  Place  them  here,  Antoine !"  cried  a  light 
voice  following  him,  "  here  where  the  light  falls 
from  this  cluster  of  lamps." 

"Ah  no,  mademoiselle!"  answered  the  ser- 
vant, respectfully,  "  my  master  ordered  me  to  lay 
your  supper  further  down  within  the  alcove  ;  he 
thought  that  perhaps  you  might  be  annoyed  by 
the  guests  1" 

"  For  me  V  replied  the  roico,  which  was  that 


of  Estello,  '  it  cannot  be  for  me — and  as  for  the 
guests,  M.  Viptur  has  engaged  me  to  serve  them 
here  with  coffee  and  refreshments,  fo  that  I 
do  not  know  how  I  can  be  annoyed  by  their 
coming." 

"  Yes !  but  mademoiselle,  monsieur  has  alter- 
ed his  mind  !" 

"  Monsieur  Vipeur?" 

"  Nq  !  Monsieur  Vidoc,  mademoiselle,  and  he 
wished  mc  to  be  v.ry  particular!" 

"Good  Antoine!"  said  the  girl  in  an  altered 
tone.  "  M.  Vidoc's  orders  or  wishes  can  have 
very  little  to  do  with  mo,  and  bo  if  M.  Vipeur 
has  altered  his  mind,  as  you  say,  about  the  con- 
servatory, there  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  ex- 
cept to  hasten  home,  for  I  have  already  been 
delayed  beyond  my  time." 

"  But,"  stammered  the  servant,  "  M.  Vidoc — 
I  mean  M.  Vipeur — wished  me  to  say  that  he 
wished  to  see  you  very  particularly  to  night." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  monsieur,"  said  Es- 
telle, coldly,  "  but  it  is  already  late,  and  the 
guests  have  not  yet  gone  :  I  must  indeed  return 
home  !" 

"  But  he  has  not  yet  paid  for  your  services," 
persisted  the  man  ;  "  and  I  assure  yon,  for  your 
own  good,  you  had  better  sec  him  now — he  al- 
ways gives  more  when  he  is  in  good  humor,  and 
it  is  well  to  be  obliging  with  him." 

"  Is  it,  indeed  !"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  irony  and  mirth  that  bespoke  the  inno- 
cent fearlessness  of  her  heart ;  "and  pray,  good 
Antoine,  who  is  your  master  tonight?  You 
seem  lo  have  two — Monsieur  Vipeur  and  Mon- 
sieur Vidoc — which,  pray,  have  I  the  honor  of 
awaiting  ?" 

"  0,  madamoiselle !  I  did  not  mean  indeed 
to  give  oflfence.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
angered  mademoiselle,  but  I  thought  perhaps 
mademoiselle  would  like  to  be  paid — and — 
and— " 

"  And — and — mademoiselle  this  —  mademoi- 
selle that,"  cried  the  girl  with  comic  mimicry. 
"  Good  Antoine,  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you 
good  night,  for,  in  fact,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
can  wait  till  to  morrow — so  Antoine,  good  night, 
good  night !" 

"  And  why  '  good  night,'  ma  cherc,"  cried  a 
voice  from  the  alcove,  and  parting  the  boughs  of 
a  large  shrub,  the  form  of  Monsieur  Vidoc  ad- 
vanced towards  the  astonished  girl ! 

A  cry  of  alarm  escaped  her  lips,  and  she  in- 
voluntarily turned  towards  the  servant,  but  he 
had  disappeared.  For  a  moment  there  was  a 
pause ;  the  young  girl,  as  if  a  fearful  thought 
had  flashed  upon  her,  stood  drawn  to  her  utmost 
height,  breathing  quickly  with  full,  deep  respira- 
tions, that  were  evident  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  her 
bosom,  her  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  ; 
the  peril  of  the  moment,  the  excitement  and  pe- 
culiarity of  her  position,  all  fired  her  with  natural 
spirit,  and  roused  the  burning  indignation  of  her 
virtuous  soul — she  seemed  capable  of  withering 
him  with  the  scorn  of  her  superb  eyes,  and  to 
have  detected  and  held  up  before  him  the  mean 
and  contemptible  baseness  of  his  designs.  For 
one  moment  she  held  the  advantage,  but  Vidoc 
struggled  to  recover  himself. 

"  You  seem  to  distrust  me,  Estelle,"  he  said,  in 
a  sullen  tone. 

"  Why  sliould  I  distrust  monsieur  ?"  she  an- 
swered, coldly. 

"  That,  sure,  is  more  than  I  can  tell  1"  he  re- 
plied, assuming  a  gaiety  that  was  ill  at  case.  "  I 
don't  know  how  I  have  offended  you,  Estelle  ; 
if  I  have  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons.  My 
good  uncle  bade  me  come  here  to  fee  that  you 
were  well  served — but,  indeed,  you  receive  mo 
like  a  tragedy  queen  !" 

She  gi^ve  him  a  look  of  utter  scorn  and  unbe- 
lief, and  turned  to  depart. 

"  No,  no,  do  not  depart !"  he  cried,  eagerly  ; 
"  do  not  go,  Estelle!  Why  are  you  angry  ?  why 
do  you  avoid  me  '.  You  know  that  I  love — I 
adore  you  ? — tell  me  how  I  can  prove  it !" 

"  You  can  prove  it,  monsieur,  by  letting  me 
pass.     It  is  late,  and  I  wish  to  be  at  home." 

"  Prove  my  love,  E^telle,  by  letting  you  es- 
cape from  me,  when  I  have  so  seldom  the  chance 
of  seeing  you  ? — that  would  be  strange  proof 
indeed  !" 

'  Prove  it,  then,  by  leaving  me  to  my  own  af- 
fairs^my  own  path  in  life,  which  too  widely  dif- 
fers from  yours,  monsieur,  for  them  ever  to 
meet !" 

"  O,  cruel  Estelle!  it  is  only  your  own  will, 
your  own  determination,  that  prevents  them  from 
meeting — ay,  and  of  their  running  smoothly 
together  through  a  long,  long  life.  Have  I  not 
said  a  thousand  times  that  I  love  vou  V 
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"  Love  me,  monsieur  ?  No  !  you  have  never 
oflFered  me  love — that  is  pure,  and  great,  and  true ; 
love  can  sacrifice  itself  for  the  object  loved ;  can 
think  only  of  another,  and  not  of  itself  Love  I 
could  respect,  even  when  I  could  not  sympa- 
thize— but,  monsieur,  you  have  never  offered  me 
love !" 

"  Estclle,  Estelle  !  I  believe  you  are  the  most 
unreasonable  being  in  the  world.  Not  offered 
you  love  ?  Have  I  not  for  months  and  months 
been  trying  to  prove  how  passionately  I  loved 
you  V 

"  Too  passionately,  monsieur !"  she  said,- 
coldly. 

"  Too  passionately,  Estelle !  How  can  love 
for  you,  the  loveliest  of  God's  creatures,  be  too 
passionate  1  Have  I  not  done  everything  that  I 
could  dream  you  wished  1  Have  I  not  searched 
Paris  for  baubles  to  please  you  ?  Have  I  not  even 
squandered  half  my  uncle's  allowance  on  the 
poor  and  wretched,  because  I  thought  you  smiled 
on  me  when  I  did  so  ?" 

"  And,  monsieur,  for  that  I  thank  you  !"  said 
the  girl,  in  a  softened  tone. 

"  And,"  continued  the  young  man, — encour- 
aged by  this  momentary  relenting — "  have  I  not 
offered  you  wealth  and  pleasure  1  Would  you 
not  have  the  handsomest  hotel  in  Paris,  with  ser- 
vants and  money  and  jewels  at  command  ?  And 
what  is  this  but  love!" 

"  No,  Monsieur  Vidoc,  it  is  not  love  !" 

"  Then,  mon  Dieu,  what  is  it  V 

"Passion,  monsieur — the  mockery  of  love! — 
that  which  is  a  disgrace  for  me  to  listen,  to  a  deg- 
radation for  you  to  utter  !" 

His  dark  face  assumed  a  white  and  ghastly  rage ; 
a  bitter  oath  burst  from  his  lips,  and  he  advanced 
rapidly  towards  her,  but,  grasping  the  knife  from 
her  girdle  that  she  used  in  cutting  flowers,  she 
held  him  at  bay,  while  her  eyes  gleamed  like  a 
tiger's,  and  we  could  hear  her  breathing  where 
we  lay  concealed.  The  old  man  at  my  side, 
trembling  with  passion,  would  have  sprung  at 
him  where  he  stood,  but  fascinated  and  spell- 
bound, I  held  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  It  was 
not  yet  time  for  us  to  act — a  decisive  movement 
on  the  young  man's  part  would  place  him  in  our 
power,  and  for  that  I  waited. 

Vidoc's  passions  were  now  thoroughly  arous- 
ed ;  the  proud  bearing,  the  regal  beauty  of  the 
girl  fairly  maddened  him  ;  he  gasped  for  breath, 
and  held  against  the  alcove  for  support,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  face  grew  horrible  in  nervous  par- 
oxysms ;  he  was  frightful  to  look  at — his  eyes 
glistened,  foam  sprang  from  his  lips,  he  strove  to 
speak,  but  uttered  only  a  hoarse  gurgling  from 
his  throat,  the  veins  of  which  were  frightfully 
distended.  I  shivered  with  horror.  They  stood 
there  in  the  lamplight  like  an  angel  and  a  fiend — 
the  girl  still  keeping  him  at  bay  with  her  knife, 
as  she  would  a  madman,  while  Vidoc  trembled 
in  every  limb,  and  the  big  drops  stood  on  his 
forehead. 

"  Heavens  !"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  "  I  shall  go 
mad !  Estclle,  hear  mo,  O  hear  me  ! — if  you 
have  any  mercy,  hear  me !"  He  staggered 
against  the  wall — his  features  grew  contorted  and 
purple,  and  in  her  terror,  forgetting  all  else,  she 
sprang  to  support  him.  It  was  too  late  ;  hurry- 
ing from  our  concealment,  we  took  him  from  the 
arms  of  the  sobbing  girl  and  bore  him  to  a  seat 
near  by  ;  a  stream  of  blood  poured  from  his  lips, 
he  gasped  in  frightful  convulsions,  and  before 
the  cries  of  Estelle  had  gathered  the  household, 
the  wretched  man  had  breathed  his  last. 

The  confusion,  the  horror,  that  followed  this 
scene,  I  need  not  describe.  To  Monsieur  Vi- 
peur,  who  recognized  me  among  the  crowd,  I 
explained  all.  I  sincerely  pitied  this  kind-heaited 
old  man,  who  had  warmly  loved  and  trusted  his 
nephew.  Estclle  had  been  carri»d  fainting  to  the 
housekeeper's  room,  and  the  old  banker  insisted 
that  she  should  remain  with  him  for  the  present, 
that  he  might  make  some  amends  for  all  she  had 
suffered  from  his  nephew.  The  trinket-vender 
would  have  objected,  but  I  persuaded  him,  with 
some  difficulty,  that  for  Estelle's  sake  it  would 
best  be  so — in  fact  she  was  dangerously  ill,  and  for 
weeks  her  life  hung  on  a  thread,  and  when  she 
recovered,  she  found  that  her  heart  clung  to  the 
good  old  man  who  had  watched  her  with  a  father's 
tenderness  through  her  weary  sickness,  and  i<he 
consented,  with  happy  tears,  to  become  his  child. 

I  have  but  tew  words  more  to  say  that  will  in- 
terest my  readers.  A  year  elapsed,  and  still  I 
remained  in  Paris ;  Estelle  had  become,  under 
the  best  of  teachers,  all  that  our  hearts  could 
wish ;  the  old  booth-man  was  comfortable  in  a 
shop  on  the  Boulevards  ;  M.  Vipeur  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long,  and  1 — when  I  sought  my  na- 


tive country,  did  not  come  alone  ;  for  though  the 
wintry  wind  is  howling  at  my  window,  and  the 
snow  of  our  northern  clime  beats  fast  against 
the  pane,  yet  I  hear  a  step  behind  me,  and  look- 
ing up  I  see  peering  over  my  shoulder  the  sweet 
face  of  my  little  wife — the  Jlower-girl  of  Pont 
Ncuf! 


-<     ^m^     » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

The  Prisoiicr  of  Castle  del  Uovo. 

BY   BEV.    WILLIAM    CUA8B. 

"  Never  !  I  will  never  consent  to  be  thus 
hawked  about  from  one  to  another — to  have  hus- 
bands bought  for  me.  Think  you,  petty  sover- 
eigns— mean  and  contemptible  I  might  have 
said — think  you  a  woman  has  no  heart,  no  soul, 
no  feeling,  that  you  force  her  to  say  things  that 
do  not  become  her  ?" 

"  Fair  lady,  you  wrong  us.  We  do  but  desire 
a  marriage  between  you  and  Count  John  of 
Gravina,  who  we  believe  will  make  you  happy." 

"  Your  majesty  would  confer  far  more  happi- 
ne.ss  upon  the  widow  of  Louis  of  Burgundy,  if 
you  permitted  her  to  keep  only  within  the  bounds 
of  her  own  principality,  and  surrounded  only  by 
her  own  trusty  followers." 

"  Remember,  madame,"  said  King  Robert  of 
Naples,  "  that  you  are  but  a  life  tenant  in  the 
principality  to  which  you  reffer ;  and  that  when 
you  forfeit  it  by  refusing  our  advice  and  counsel, 
it  is  no  longer  yours." 

"  And  who  can  do  this  1  Who  can  deprive 
the  grandchild  of  William  Villehardin  of  the 
inheritance  which  he  bequeathed  to  her  mother  ?" 

"  You  jest,  princess  !  You  do  not  believe  that 
we  mean  wrong  against  you  t  Still  you  must  be 
reasonable.  The  principality  of  Achaia  cannot 
be  yours  unless  you  accept  such  oilers  as  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Philip  of  Tarentum, 
with  myself,  may  please  to  advise." 

"  And  you  expect  me  to  marry  John  of 
Gravina?" 

"  Such  is  our  wish  and  will." 

"  Know  then  that  Maud  of  Hainault  inherits 
her  father's  bravery  and  her  mother's  firmness. 
I  will  never  marry  John  of  Gravina !" 

On  the  very  next  day  after  this  scene  the 
widow  of  Louis  of  Burgundy  was  ordered 
to  appear  before  Pope  John.  She  obeyed  the 
summons — going  to  the  pontifical  palace  alone 
in  a  carriage,  and  with  as  much  state  as  she  could 
conveniently  assume. 

The  princess  Maud  was  the  daughter  of  Isa- 
bella Villehardin  and  Florenz  of  Hainault.  Slio 
succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Achaia  when 
only  eighteen  ;  and,  even  at  that  early  age,  she 
was  already  the  widow  of  Guy  of  Athens. 

In  1313,  two  years  after  her  succession,  she 
married  Louis  of  Burgundy.  By  the  united 
machinations  of  the  king  of  France,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Philip  of  Tarentum,  the  young 
and  inexperienced  Maud  was  forced  into  the  act 
of  ceding  her  principality  to  her  husband,  who 
was  brother  to  the  duke,  and  his  collateral  heir. 
This  of  cotirse  gave  Achaia  to  the  dukes  of  that 
house  forever,  and  effectually  excluded  any  chil- 
dren Maud  might  have  by  another  marriage, 
should  Louis  die  and  leave  her  childless. 

To  this  shameful  traffic  of  the  rights  of  a 
young  girl  who  stood  alone  in  this  world,  as  did 
Maud,  even  Pope  Clement  V.,  as  well  as  the 
royal  houses  of  France  and  Naples,  lent  his 
influence. 

In  1316,  Louis  led  out  his  army  against  Fer- 
nand,  son  of  Don  Jayme  I.,  king  of  Majorca. 
Fernand  had  advanced  a  claim  upon  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaia,  because  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  Villehardin. 
In  a  petty  skirmish,  in  which  Fernand  had  no 
business  to  become  involved,  he  was  killed. 
Louis  of  Burgundy  survived  him  but  two  months. 
Dark  rumors  were  abroad  that  Louis  was  pois- 
oned by  the  count  of  Cephalonia,  a  family  in 
which  poisoning  was  too  common  a  thing  to  in- 
spire any  surprise  at  the  report. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  before 
her  persecutors  had  thought  fit  to  urge  a  mar- 
riage upon  her  to  suit  their  own  views,  Maud  had 
seen  and  recognized  a  face  which  had  haunted 
her  almost  from  childhood.  It  was  that  of  the 
French  knight,  Hugh  de  la  Palisse.  Long  be- 
fore she  had  married  Guy  of  Athens,  she  had 
seen  this  gallant  cavalier  at  the  court  of  Major- 
ca, where  she  had  once  visited  her  aunt,  Marga- 
ret, the  wife  of  Don  Fernand.  His  graceful 
attentions  to  the  child,  who  was  shy  and  timid 
and  overpowered  by  the  stately  dignity  of  Don 


Jayme  and  his  son,  inspired  her  with  the  most 
grateful  emotions. 

She  returned  home  to  dream  of  the  brave 
knight,  until  the  dream  was  broken  by  a  propos- 
al of  marriage.  Wax  in  the  hands  of  her  father, 
Maud  Villehardin  did  not  resist,  and  she  became 
^  the  wife  of  Guy.  A  calm,  sober  friendship  for 
her  husband  replaced  her  wild  dream  ;  and  the 
loneliness  of  her  state  when  her  father  and  hus- 
band were  both  dead,  induced  her  to  accept  the 
hand  of  Louis  of  Burgundy,  without  stopping 
to  analyze  the  selfish  policy  which  had  brought 
them  together. 

Now  she  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
were  plotting  for  the  possession  of  her  rights. 
By  her  own  act  she  had  surrendered  the  princi- 
pality to  Louis,  leaving  her  only  a  life  rent  in 
that  which  should  have  been  her  own,  irrespect- 
ive of  any  other.  She  felt  herself  in  the  toils  of 
the  enemy,  but  she  knew  not  how  to  elude  them. 
A  whisper  that  came  to  her  by  some  attendant  of 
her  household,  had  given  her  some  light  into  the 
plot  that  was  forming  of  a  marriage  between  her 
and  John  of  Gravina;  and  sick  at  heart  with  the 
prospect  of  persecutions  yet  to  undergo,  she 
awaited  the  first  symptoms  of  its  unfolding. 

It  was  while  in  this  state  that  she  chanced  to 
meet  Hugh  de  la  Palisse.  He  had  passed  the 
first  flush  of  his  youth,  but  was  all  the  fitter  for 
a  guide  and  protector  to  the  youthful  widow. 
On  his  part,  he  had  often  thought  of  the  timid 
and  retiring  little  maiden,  but  the  news  of  her 
two  successive  marriages  had  effectually  pre- 
vented his  thought  from  growing  into  romance. 
Now  they  met,  and  she  was  free.  Not  a  single 
charm  had  faded.  The  rosy  blush  came  as  easi- 
ly into  her  cheek  as  it  did  when  he  saw  her  just 
emerging  from  her  childhood.  If  not  as  shy, 
she  whs  as  modest ;  and  the  hours  which  he 
passed  with  her  now  were  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
The  soldier  who  had  never  been  conquered  by 
war,  laid  down  his  arms  and  heart  at  the  feet  of 
a  woman ;  and  in  the  moments  of  confidence 
that  followed  she  betrayed  her  anxiety  respecting 
the  count  of  Gravina.  Her  lover  gravely  heard 
her  through  the  narration  of  what  she  had  heard. 

"  There  is  but  one  way,  then,  sweet  lady,  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  advances." 

"  And  what  is  that  >" 

"  Only  by  giving  me  a  right  to  resist  them,  by 
making  lae  your  husband." 

Maud  glanced  at  her  mourning  ;  Hugh's  quick 
eye  caught  the  application,  and  he  succeeded  in 
making  her  think  it  was  better  to  be  prepared 
against  exigencies. 

They  were  married  secretly.  Unfortunately 
the  knight  was  obliged  to  leave  her  at  the  call  of 
his  king,  but  he  felt  comforted  in  believing  that 
no  wrong  could  really  touch  her  who  was  now 
his  own.  Scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  the 
trial  she  had  dreaded  came.  She  was  summon- 
ed to  a  conference  with  the  three  whom  she  most 
feared,  and  her  countenance  betrayed  to  them 
only  too  well  that  their  specious  offers  were  seen 
through  and  appreciated  by  one  whom  they  had 
deemed  would  be  so  pliant  in  their  hands. 

Astonished  at  the  presumption  of  her  who 
now  seemed  suddenly  grown  from  a  child  to  a 
woman,  and  dared  speak  for  herself  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  high  will,  they  passed  from  entreaty 
to  command  ;  and  finally  ended  by  calling  in  an 
authority  she  could  not  gainsay — that  of  the 
pope. 

Robert  of  Naples  forced  her  to  appear  before 
his  holiness.  Pope  John  ;  and  when  threats  and 
entreaties  seemed  only  to  be  made  in  vain,  and 
her  obstinacy  had  exasperated  them  to  madness, 
she  electrified  them  by  saying,  "  I  am  the  wife  of 
Hugh  de  la  Palisse!" 

The  audience  was  broken  up,  and  Maud  suf- 
fered to  return  to  her  castle  unmolested.  But 
scarcely  a  week  passed  before  it  was  formally 
announced  to  her  that  her  marriage  with  Hugh 
was  declared  by  the  pope  to  be  annulled,  and  that 
she  must  prepare  herself  to  become  the  wife  of 
Count  John  of  Gravina.  Dragged  to  the  altar 
by  those  whose  power  she  could  no  longer  resist, 
Maud  heard  the  dreadful  words  that  bound  her 
to  one  she  hated,  and  felt  that  the  tics  that  held 
her  to  her  true  husband  were  dissolved.  She  had 
a  little  time,  however,  for  grief.  The  carriage 
which  took  her  from  the  church  where  the  unholy 
rite  was  performed,  deposited  her,  not  at  her  own 
palace,  but  at  the  gloomy  portal  of  the  Castle 
del  Uovo,  a  prisoner  of  state,  and  subject  to 
perpetual  confinement. 

Here  the  curtain  was  let  down  between  the  tin- 
happy  woman  and  the  visible  world.  The  only 
source  of  comfort  in  her  darkness  was  that  John 
of  Gravina  did  not  intrude  his  hateful  presence 


upon  her.  Indeed  he  had  no  desire  to  see  her. 
The  grand  object  was  accomplished  of  securing 
the  principality,  and  it  mattered  little  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy  how  many  bleeding  hearts 
attested  to  their  success. 

Years  came  and  went ;  and  the  beauty  of  Maud 
was  consuming  in  the  dreary  prison  in  which  she 
was  secretly  kept  confined.  Only  one  circum- 
stance varied  the  dull  monotony  of  her  life  and 
crushed  out  the  hope  of  being  rescued.  This 
was  the  death  of  Hugh  de  la  Palisse.  Her  jail- 
ors thought  they  were  refining  upon  their  cruelty 
by  allowing  her  to  read  the  French  journal  that 
contained  this  intelligence,  and  triumphed  in  add- 
ing a  crowning  grief  to  the  burden  of  her  who 
had  once  defied  their  power  to  take  away  her 
inheritance. 


The  voyager  in  the  Mediterranean  might  have 
seen  at  midnight  the  light  that  always  streamed, 
as  from  a  watch-tower,  from  the  high  windows 
of  Castle  del  Uovo  ;  but  little  he  recked  that  the 
lonely  watcher  who  lighted  the  beacon  at  twi- 
light, was  a  young  and  lovely  woman.  Much 
less  could  he  have  dreamed  that  she  was  the 
beautiful  princess  of  Achaia,  whose  inheritance 
was  at  that  moment  crowning  the  disgraceful 
triumphs  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  Had  the 
fact  of  her  imprisonment  been  public,  and  the 
place  of  her  confinement  revealed,  there  were  a 
thousand  swords  that  would  have  leaped  from 
their  sheaths  to  avenge  her  and  restore  her  rights  ; 
but  church  and  state  policy  had  combined  for 
her  destruction. 

Fate  did  its  work  early.  In  1324,  when  Maud 
was  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  they  whose 
tongues  did  not  dare  utter  the  fact,  knew  that  she 
had  died  in  that  remorseless  martyrdom  of  soul 
and  body  which  they  had  imposed  upon  her. 


<  ^.^  > 


A   CAMBODIAN    KING. 

The  Univers  prints  an  amusing  account  of  a 
visit  to  a  barbaric  potentate  by  Monseigneur 
Miche,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Cambodia.  "  Four 
days  after  our  arrival  the  king  of  Battambang 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  us,  and  we  paid  him  a 
visit.  The  only  present  we  could  give  him  was 
a  bottle  of  eau  de-Cologne,  a  penknife  and  a 
pair  of  scissors.  These  were,  doubtless,  very 
paltry  presents  to  make  a  king,  hut  he  was,  nev- 
ertheless, delighted  at  possessing  such  rare 
objects,  and  gave  us  a  friendly  reception.  He 
shook  us  by  hand,  a  salutation  which  inspired 
me  with  fear,  as  his  nails  were  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  crooked  at  the  points.  As  all  his 
clothing  consisted  of  a  loose  shirt,  and  as  he  was 
afraid  of  the  coolness  of  the  night,  he  asked  me 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings.  I  also  gave 
his  majesty  my  waistcoat,  which  he  requested 
through  one  of  the  mandarins.  When  the  king 
entered  the  reception-room,  or  rather  into  the 
shed  which  was  used  for  that  purpose,  every  one 
threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground  For  our  parts, 
we  saluted  him  in  the  French  fashion.  In  order 
to  give  us  a  high  proof  of  his  esteem,  he  made 
us  sit  down  in  a  line  with  him,  and  declared  that 
all  he  possessed  was  at  our  service.  Some  days 
after,  finding  that  we  were  not  very  eager  in  so- 
liciting his  royal  favors,  he  reproached  us  for  our 
backwardness,  and  sent  us  some  rice  cake." 


SCHILLER'S   MIDNIGHT   STUDIES. 

On  sitting  down  to  his  desk  at  night,  he  was 
wont  to  keep  some  strong  coffee  or  wine  choco- 
late, but  more  frequently  a  flask  of  old  Rhenish 
or  champagne,  standing  by  him,  that  he  might 
from  time  to  time  repair  the  exhaustion  of  nature. 
Often  the  neighbors  used  to  hear  him  earnestly 
declaiming  in  the  silence  of  the  night ;  and  who- 
ever had  an  opportunity  of  watching  him  on 
such  occasions — a  thing  very  easy  to  be  done 
from  the  heights  lying  opposite  to  his  little  gar- 
den-house, ou  the  other  side  of  the  dale — might 
see  him  now  speaking  aloud,  and  walking  swift- 
ly to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  then  suddenly 
throwing  himself  into  his  chair,  and  writing,  and 
drinking  the  while,  sometimes  more  than  once, 
from  the  glass  standing  near  him.  In  winter  he 
was  to  be  found  at  his  desk  till  four,  or  even  five 
in  the  morning ;  in  summer  till  towards  three. 
He  then  went  to  bed,  from  which  he  seldom  rose 
till  nine  or  ten. — Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller. 


FEEDING  CARROTS  TO  HORSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Working  Farmer 
writes  that  his  attention  has  lately  been  called  to 
the  best  mode  of  feeding  carrots  to  horses,  and 
after  many  experiments  he  has  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  :  The  carrots  should  be  sliced 
by  an  ordinary  cutter,  and  fed  at  the  time  the 
animal  gets  his  regular  feed.  If  the  animal  has 
been  fed  with  four  quarts  of  oats  at  a  time,  give 
him  two  quarts  of  oats  and  two  quarts  of  sliced 
carrots ;  by  such  practice  the  nitrogenous  part  of 
the  oats  has  no  chance  to  pass  off  in  a  fluid  state, 
but  combines  with  the  pectin  of  the  carrot  and 
forms  a  gelatinous  substance  that  is  retained  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  give  muscular 
strength  to  the  animal.  Carrots  alone  are  not  aa 
good  as  oats  for  a  working  horse,  but  carrots  and 
oats  fed  according  to  the  above  directions,  are 
better  than  oats. 
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DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  considered 
the  best  likeness  extant  of  the  late  lamented 
Douglas  Jerrold,  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
pungent  and  popular  of  modern  English 
writers,  and  just  now  vividly  brought  be- 
fore the  world  by  the  publication  in  Eng- 
land of  his  life  by  his  son,  Blanchard  Jer- 
rold, and  its  republication  here  by  Messrs. 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  Until  this  work  ap- 
peared, the  received  conception  of  Jerrold's 
character  was  a  very  false  one.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  soured,  ill-natured  man,  prowl- 
ing through  life  like  a  bravo,  using  his  keen 
wit  as  a  weapon  to  stab  to  the  heart  all  who 
crossed  his  path.  But  his  son  asserts  and 
proves  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  he 
was  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  that  he  was  gen- 
tle, kind,  sympathizing,  beloved  by  his 
family  and  friends,  generous  and  confiding 
to  a  fault,  and  warring  only  against  tyranny 
and  corruption.  The  clouds  that  obscured 
the  true  character  of  Jtrrold  have  been 
swept  away  like  mist  from  the  face  of  afair 
landscape.  William  Douglas  Jerrold  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  Jerrold,  an  actor  and 
theatrical  manager,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, where  his  mother  was  temporarily 
residing,  January  3,  1803.  Mueli  of  liis 
early  life  was  passed  at  Sheerness,  an  Eng- 
lish seaport  and  naval  depot,  where  his 
father  had  a  theatre,  and  where  he  received 
all  the  education  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  schools  and  teachers,  and  this  was  but 
little.  At  Slieerness  he  acquired  a  fondness 
for  the  sea  and  a  thirst  for  naval  glory,  and 
served  a  short  time  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  gun-brig  "  Ernest."  One  of  the 
services  which  the  brig  performed,  was  to 
bring  over  a  shipload  of  the  wounded  from 
Waterloo,  whose  raw  stumps  and  festering 
wounds  gave  him  that  lively  sense  of  the 
horror  of  war  which  lasted  through  his  life. 
Short  as  his  service  in  the  navy  was,  his 
keen  observation  and  retentive  memory 
furnished  him  with  a  treasury  of  material 
which  yielded  him  golden  fruits  when  ho 
became,  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  writer  for 
the  stage  and  press.  His  popular  drama  of 
"  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  and  his  popular 
story  of  "  Jack  Runnymede,"  were  the 
results  of  his  naval  experience.  In  1816  he 
came  to  London  with  his  family,  and 
passed  through  a  trying  period  of  toil  and 
privation.  He  learned  the  trade  of  printing 
in  Mr.  Sidney's  office,  and  began  when  a 
mere  boy  to  write  for  the  London  journals. 
"  For  twelve  hours  daily  he  was  in  Mr. 
Sidney's  printing-office ;  but  this  long  ser- 
vice was  broken  by  hours  of  rest  and  food, 
and  in  these  intervals  reading  and  writing 
could  be  done.  Both  were  accomplished. 
In  1821,  in  the  author's  eighteenth  year,  a 
farce  from  his  pen,  entitled  "  More  Fright- 
ened than  Hurt,"  was  produced  with  suc- 
cess at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  London. 
It  had  merit  enough  in  it  to  be  translated 
and  acted  on  the  French  stage.  This  was 
the  precur.<or  of  a  great  number  of  plays  from  hiS 
pen,  all  original,  dramas,  farces  and  comedies,  all, 
with  a  single  exception,  successful,  and  many  of 
them  still  acted  in  England  and  this  country. 


DOUGLAS   JERROLD. 


His  comedies  are  witty  to  a  fault,  and  blaze  with 
gems  of  original  thought.  Jerrold  was  one  of 
the  original  writers  of  the  London  Punch,  and 
his  contributions,  the  "  Q.  Letters,"  raised  the 


journal  to  the  rank  of  a  political  power.  In 
Punch  also,  was  published  the  "  Story  of  a  Feath- 
er," one  of  his  best  productions.  In  almost  every 
thing  Jerrold  wrote,  even  in  his  most  sportive  ar- 


ticles, there  was  an  earnest  purpose.  An 
ardent  liberal  and  reformer,  he  attacked 
political  and  social  abuses  with  unflagging 
vigor,  with  the  heavy  artillery  of  logic  and 
the  small  arms  of  sarcasm  and  wit. 
Among  Jerrold's  most  popular  contribu- 
tions to  Punch  were  the  world-renowned 
"  Caudle  Lectures,"  of  which  he  thought 
little  himself,  but  which  became  universal 
favorites.  In  1843  he  edited  "  The  Illu- 
minated Magazine,"  published  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  London  Illustrated  News." 
It  was  a  capital  work,  but  lived  only  two 
years.  In  1845  ho  started  "  Douglas  Jer- 
rold's Shilling  Magazine,"  with  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  then  as  now,  the 
publishers  of  Punch.  It  was  a  powerful 
advocate  of  the  Liberal  cause  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1846  he  embarked  in  another  under- 
taking, "  Douglas  Jerrold's  Weekly  News- 
paper." This  journal  was  very  successful 
for  a  time.  In  1852  he  was  engaged  as 
editor  of  Mr  Lloyd's  "  Weekly  News- 
paper," at  a  salary  of  &5000  a  year.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  writing  for  Punch  and 
for  the  Magazine.  His  literary  labors  were 
incessant  and  various,  and  his  engagements 
were  often  fulfilled  under  ihe  pressure  of 
ill  health.  He  generally  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London,  for  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  country,  and  never 
contented  unless  surrounded  by  trees  and 
flowers.  His  style  of  housekeeping  was 
plain,  though  liberal,  and  his  home  was 
always  the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
of  the  day.  Among  his  most  intimate 
friends  in  later  years,  were  Dickens,  and 
Russell,  the  famous  war  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  He  died  June  8, 1857, 
at  Kilburn  Priory,  whither  he  had  removed 
in  the  autumn  of  1856.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance is  thus  described  by  Ludwig 
Kalisch,  a  German  author  who  visited  him 
in  1855:  "Douglas  Jerrold  is  small,  with 
stooping  shoulders,  but  the  head  placed 
upon  those  shoulders  is  truly  magnificent. 
He  has  the  head  of  a  Jupiter  on  the  body 
of  a  Thersites.  A  high,  broad,  cheerful 
arched  forehead,  a  very  fine  mouth,  a  well- 
shaped  nose,  cleai',  heaven-blue  eyes,  make 
the  face  of  Jerrold  one  of  the  handsomest." 
In  the  death  of  Jerrold,  English  journalism 
and  English  liberalism  met  with  an  irrepar- 
able loss.  He  was  a  fearless  champion  of 
the  popular  cause,  and  a  dangerous  enemy 
of  corruption  and  toryism,  because  every 
line  he  wrote  was  readable.  His  political 
essays  were  not  dull,  droning  affairs,  such 
as  partizans  read  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but 
which  leave  no  durable  impression  on  the 
mind  ;  they  bristled  with  salient  points ; 
their  arguments  were  connected  together 
by  the  diamond  cement  of  wit,  and  en- 
forced by  brilliant  illustrations  that  could 
not  be  forgotten — they  were  remembered, 
quoted  and  applied.  They  reached  a  class 
of  people  whom  even  Fonblanque  could  not 
impress.  As  a  story-writer,  too,  Jerrold 
ever  aimed  at  something  more  than  mere  amuse- 
ment ;  and  in  his  plays  he  was  not  contented  sim- 
ply to  amuse  an  audience.  As  a  playwright,  how- 
ever, poor  pay  compelled  him  to  write  too  ranch. 
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lWritt«n  for  BaUon's  Pictorisl.J 
FAITH. 

BT    aSORGE   W.    DEWET. 

Who  gazc!  on  the  brow  of  night, 

Maje?tic  oo  ber  brilUaat  tbroDP, 
Not  fiodiug  Foine  one  star,  more  bright 

Than  all  the  rest,  to  call  their  owd  ' 

Alas,  the  stars  arc  sought  in  vain 

^Vben  clouds  o'ercast  tlicir  field  of  flight, 

And  desolation  sweeps  the  plain 
When  sorrow  broods  a  8t.irless  night! 

M'ho  stops  to  pluck  a  wayside  rose. 

Regardless  of  a  choice  to  make  ? 
However  rare,  each  tiower  that  growa 

Is  dearer  for  another's  sahe. 

Alas,  the  rose  tree  withers  when 
Old  winter  walks  tue  woods  forlorn  ; 

Of  bud  and  bloom  bereft,  we  then 
Would  fain  forego  the  wajside  thorn. 

Be  mine  the  procnise  fuitli  extend;* 

Beyond  this  transitory  world — 
The  coTeoant,  that  gleams  and  bends 

Where  Btorms  their  trailing  clouds  haTe  furled. 

Though  cTery  star  be  Teiled  from  ^Ight, 

And  every  earthly  flower  dies. 
My  faith  beholds  auroral  light 

And  Eden  bloom  beyond  the  skies. 
. «—•••—♦ ■ 


[Written  for  BaUon's  Pictorial.] 

Adventures  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

NUMBER  8. 

BY    ■JVALTER    CLARENCE. 

Shipping  Kroomen — A  visit  to  a  native  village  on 
the  island  oj'  Fernando  Po. — St  Helena,  sailor's 
horsemanship,  visit  to  the  toihb  of  Napoleon. — Re 
vioval  of  the  remains  from  67.  Helena  to 
France. — Death  of'  Captain  Owen. 

In  a  preceding  sketch,  I  gave  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 
Notwithstanding  the  reported  unhealthiness  of  its 
climate,  it  is  a  frequent  rendezvous  for  cruisers, 
on  account  of  its  good  harbor  and  its  proximity 
to  the  Guinea  coast,  the  great  haunt  ot  slavers. 
The  natives  are  reported  to  be  of  a  treacherous 
disposition,  and  it  is  true,  that  many  years  ago 
they  rose  in  a  body  and  massacred  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  Spanish  settlement,  which  had  been 
recently  established  on  the  island,  and  it  is  said 
that,  on  account  of  the  treachery  and  the  untame- 
able  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment renounced  the  idea  of  colonizing  the 
island.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  always  found 
them  ignorant  and  indolent  certainly,  but  kind- 
ly and  well-disposed,  if  treated  with  kindness. 

On  one  occasion  we  shipped  from  the  Clarence 
Bay  settlement  on  this  island,  a  numbtr  of  Kroo- 
men who  had  been  discharged  from  some  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  whom  we  were  anxious  to  en- 
gage, in  place  of  the  sailors  we  had  lost  by  acci- 
dent or  by  death. 

I  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  Kroomen  hereto- 
fore. They  inhabit  a  long  strip  of  the  coast  be- 
tween Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas,  where  the 
new  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  formed,  and  are 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  African  tribes.  They  are 
generally  tall,  stout,  athletic,  and  wellforojed, 
with  negro  features,  but  far  from  repulsive,  and 
email  hands  and  feet.  They  are  eager  for  gain, 
and  consequently,  always  anxious  to  work  for 
pay ;  but  they  have  a  perfect  horror  of  slavery, 
and  instances  are  numerous  of  individuals  hav- 
ing committed  suicide  rather  than  become  slaves. 
They  make  excellent  sailors — lUhing  in  their 
slender  canoes,  in  the  open  ocean,  being  the  chief 
employment  of  the  males.  The  wages  earned  by 
making  a  few  voyages  on  board  a  merchantman, 
or  by  a  cruise  on  board  a  man-of  war,  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  them  as  moneyed  and  leading 
men  in  their  tribes,  and  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase a  wife,  and  it  is  with  these  laudable  objects 
in  view  that  they  usually  engage  themselves  to 
join  a  ship.  They  are  very  fond  of  taking  to 
themselves  an  English  name,  in  addition  to  that 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  parents,  and  the 
more  absurd  and  ludicrous  this  adopted  nomen- 
clature, the  more  it  is  to  their  satisfaction.  They 
came  up,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  capstan- 
head — erect  and  confident,  in  the  primeval  garb 
of  the  garden  of  Eden — to  have  their  names  en- 
tered on  the  ship's  books  by  the  first  lieutenant, 
when  the  following  colloquy  ensued  : 

"  You  wish  to  ship  for  the  remainder  of  the 
cruise  on  board  the  Alert,  schooner-of-warl" 

jKrooman. — "  Yes,  sar." 

Lieutenant. — "  What  is  your  name?" 

JCrooman. — "  Frying  Pan,  ear." 

Lieutenant. — "  What  do  you  mean,  you  black 


scoundrel  ?  I  ask  yon  what  is  your  name. 
Answer  me  at  once  and  correcily  1" 

Krooman. — "  Me  Frying  Pan,  sar,"  drawing 
himself  up  proudly. 

The  lieutenant,  somewhat  ruffled  in  temper 
and  ready  to  explode,  was  informed  of  the  pecu- 
liarity I  have  mentioned. 

Lieutenant,  recovering  his  composure. — "  Well 
then.  Frying  Pan,  you  join  the  Alert  and  do  duty 
on  board  as  ordinary  seaman  till  the  termination 
of  the  cruise,  then  to  be  set  on  shore  at  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone,  there  to  receive  such  amount  of 
wages  as  may  be  due  to  you  V 

Krooman. — "  Yes,  massa,  me  berry  glad." 

Lieutenant,  writing  the  singular  name. — "  Now, 
Frying  Pan,  touch  this  pen,"  and  the  Krooman 
walks  away,  regularly  enrolled  as  one  of  the 
crew  of  tlie  schooner. 

Second  Krooman  advances.  "Well,  what  is 
your  name  f" 

"Bottle  o' Beer,  sar."  A  similar  ceremony, 
and  Bottle  o'  Beer  walks  forward. 

Third  Krooman  gives  his  name,  "Two Bottle 
o'  Beer." 

"  What !  Bottle  of  Beer  again  1" 

"  Yes,  massa.  Ilim  fus  Bottle  o"  Beer,  my 
bruddcr." 

The  next  candidate  for  enrolment  on  the 
ship's  books,  gives  his  name  as  "Bread  and 
Cheese,"  the  next  as  "  Beef-teak,"  "  Sussage 
Puddin,"  "  Massa,"  etc. 

Most  of  these  men  understood  the  peculiar 
phrases  in  which  the  necessary  orders  on  board 
ship  are  given,  but  little  English  beyond  that. 
One  day  when  the  Alert  was  lying  idly  in  the 
bay,  a  party  was  formed  to  make  a  journey  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.  The  natives  of  the 
i.9land  fpoke  no  English,  but  one  of  the  Kroomen 
lately  shipped,  professed  to  be  a  linguist.  We 
knew  that  he  could  converse  fluently  with  the 
islanders  in  their  own  language,  because  we  had 
often  observed  him  tnus  engaged;  but  he  pro- 
fessed also,  to  be  an  adept  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. If  this  were  the  case,  he  was  just  the 
man  to  take  with  ns,  to  act  the  part  of  an  inter- 
preter. He  was  ordered  aft,  and  asked  if  he 
could  converse  in  English. 

"  Yes,  sar." 

"  Give  us  an  example.  Say  what  you  can  in 
English." 

"Yes,  massa,  rae  berry  glad.  How  do? 
— Berry  well,  tank  you — yes — no — glass  o' 
grog— good  by. 

This  was  rattled  off  quite  rapidly,  as  if  the 
speaker  was  proud  of  his  attainments.  The 
mail's  knowledge  of  the  English  language  did 
not  quite  equal  our  expectations  ;  but  if,  as  some 
philosopher  has  said,  "  the  true  knowledge  of  a 
language  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  its 
familiar  idioms  and  common  or  vulgar  phras- 
es," the  Krooman  was  an  apt  scholar.  At  all 
events  he  could  converse  with  the  islanders,  so 
he  was  ordeied  into  the  boat. 

We  set  forth  from  the  settlement,  six  in  num- 
ber, viz.,  the  first  lieutenant,  myself,  the  Kroo 
interpreter,  a  midshipman,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  boatswain.  The  settlement  consists  of  some 
dozen  houses  buiit  of  wood,  with  wide  verandahs 
running  round  them.  These  residences  are  ten- 
anted by  agents  from  mercantile  houses,  who 
purchase  cargoes  of  logwood,  palm-oil,  etc.,  from 
the  coast  traders,  and  ship  them  to  Europe  on 
account  of  the  firms  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
Several  roomy  warehouses,  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  these  articles  of  commerce  until  they 
are  required  to  be  shipped  off,  line  the  beach  be- 
low the  eminence  upon  which  the  houses  are 
built.  The  sua  was  intensely  hot  when  we 
started,  but,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
settlement,  we  entered  a  forest,  throuj;h  which 
we  travelled  for  hours,  and  which  was  so  per- 
fectly shaded  by  the  trees,  that  the  temperature 
was  comparatively  cool.  We  were,  of  course, 
lightly  clad,  and  most  of  us  carried  pistols,  in 
case  they  might  be  needed,  though  we  anticipated 
no  difficulty  with  the  natives. 

The  wood  through  which  we  passed  was  so 
densely  covered  with  "  undergrowth,"  that  in 
many  places  it  was  difficult  to  force  a  passage. 
There  was  no  road,  except  a  sort  of  "  cow-path," 
as  it  may  be  termed,  which  had  been  trodden  by 
the  natives,  and  which  was  so  narrow  that  we 
usually  had  to  advance  in  Indian  file.  Many  of 
the  trees  were  of  gigantic  size,  and  must  have 
been  the  growth  of  centuries.  We  turned  aside 
to  examine  more  closely  one  monarch  of  the  for- 
est. It  rose  to  the  height  of  full  forty  feet  before 
a  single  branch  began  to  spread.  The  bark  was 
comparatively  smooth  and  of  a  dark  cinnamon 
color — we  believed  it  to   be   a  mahogany  tree. 


thongh  none  of  us  possessed  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  botany.  The  carpenter  measured  it  at 
about  si.x  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  forty- 
two  feet  in  circumference.  The  roots  had  grown 
out  of  the  ground  and  formed  a  tripod  arch,  be- 
neath which,  by  slightly  stooping,  we  conld 
easily  pass.  If  it  was  a  mahogany  tree,  it  must 
have  been  of  immense  value. 

After  we  had  penetrated  about  three  miles  into 
the  forest,  we  met  with  a  small  lake  of  fresh 
water  in  a  natu'-al  clearing,  where  we  seated  our- 
selves on  the  tuif  and  ate  our  lunch.  We  then 
proceeded  on  our  way.  As  yet,  we  had  not  met 
with  a  single  islander;  but  we  had  not  gone  far 
from  the  lake  before  wo  saw  three  persons  ap- 
proaching. They  stopped  when  they  perceived 
our  party,  and  seemed  inclined  to  avoid  a  meet- 
ing, but  wo  made  friendly  signals,  and  the  Kroo- 
man calling  them  in  their  own  language,  they 
advanced  until  we  came  together.  Tl;ey  proved 
to  be  a  man  and  two  women — his  wives.  The 
man  was  bound  on  a  fishing  excuraion,  but — a 
lord  of  the  creation — he  was  walking  in  advance 
of  the  females,  unencumbered  with  any  of  his 
fiihing  apparatus.  The  two  women  cariied  be- 
tween them  a  light  bark  canoe,  and  his  neti, 
hooks  and  spears,  all  of  native  manufacture. 
The  net  was  made  very  neatly  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  the  hooks  of  sharp  thorns,  curiously  twisted, 
while  the  spears,  of  lanccwood,  were  very  sharp 
at  the  point  and  hardened  by  fire.  The  man  was 
very  communicative,  and  partly  through  the 
Krooman  and  partly  by  signs,  made  us  under- 
stand the  uses  of  the  several  articles  he  showed 
us.  We  must  have  presented  a  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance to  the  females,  for  we  excited  their  risi- 
bility to  a  wondrous  degree.  They  stood  in  the 
background  chatting  together,  and  laughing  till 
their  sides  shook.  All  three  were  in  a  state  of 
nudity.  It  is  rarely  that  the  Fernando  Po  island- 
ers wear  any  clothing,  but  both  sexes  anoint 
their  bodies  with  a  mixture  of  palmoil  and  red 
ochre,  which  gives  their  black  skin  the  appear- 
ance of  bronze.  Their  woolly  hair  is  also  anoint- 
ed with  this  filthy  mixture,  but  the  heads  of  the 
men  are  crowned  with  a  flattened  palm  leaf  hat, 
profusely  ornamented  with  shark's  teeth,  shells, 
fish-bones,  and  the  skeletons  of  small  animals 
and  reptiles.  A  tramp  of  three  miles  further 
brought  us  to  a  native  village,  if  such  a  collec- 
tion of  hollow  logs,  suspended  to  the  branches 
of  tlie  trees  which  surrounded  a  clearing,  could 
be  called.  In  these  logs  they  sleep  at  night, 
squatting  and  lying  on  the  ground  to  eat  their 
meals,  or  to  rest  during  the  day.  The  females 
fled  on  our  approach,  but  the  males  came  to  meet 
us,  headed  by  a  venerable  old  man,  who  appeared 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  chief.  We  were  un- 
able to  hold  much  communication  with  them,  but 
we  exchanged  mutual  good  wishes  through  the 
Krooman,  received  from  them  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  a  grateful  beverage  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  tapped  palm-tree,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment for  one  day — the  second  day  it  becomes 
sour — and  gave  them  in  return,  a  few  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  a  handkerchief  or  two,  with  which 
they  were  highly  delighted.  After  resting  for 
some  time,  we  bade  farewell  to  these  primitive 
savages  and  returned  to  the  schooner. 

It  is  known  to  everybody  that  the  remains  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  were  given  up  to  the 
French  people  by  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1840.  This  occurred  shortly  after  ray  ar- 
rival upon  the  African  coast.  We  were  oft"  the 
coast  of  Loango  at  the  time,  and  were  naturally 
anxious  to  witness  the  solemn  ceremonials  of  the 
removal,  so  the  commander  of  the  Alert  made  an 
excuse  to  run  into  the  harbor  of  Jamestown  to 
water  the  schooner.  We  had  but  a  short  distance 
to  run,  and  when  we  reached  St.  Helena,  the 
French  squadron  had  not  arrived,  though  the 
vessels  were  daily  expected.  We  had,  therefore, 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  tomb  before  it  was 
disturbed.  I  was  a  midshipman  at  the  time,  but 
acting  lieutenant  of  the  cruiser.  The  day  after 
our  arrival  I  obtained  leave  to  go  ashore,  and, of 
course,  proceeded  to  the  stables  to  hire  a  horse 
and  n  guide  to  the  tomb.  I  found  the  trades- 
people exiremely  distressed  at  the  idea  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  emperor's  remains.  St.  Helena  is 
the  resort  of  almost  every  vessel  homeward  bound 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  the  officers  and  pas- 
sengers almost  invariably  formed  parties  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  the  dead  hero.  They  were  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  the  profits  derived  from  this 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  being  sadly 
reduced  when  his  hones  no  longer  rested  beneath, 
but,  as  it  proved,  with  little  reason,  since  travel- 
lers now  go  to  visit  the  spot  where  once  they  were 
laid. 


•'  I  want  a  horse  to  ride  to  Napoleon's  tomb," 
said  I  to  a  pert  looking  youth  who  was  in  tha 
stable. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  guide  V 

"  A  guide,  of  course." 

"  This  way,  sir,"  he  continued,"  leading  me  to 
a  stable  in  the  rear,  where  some  dozen  or  so  of 
wretched  Rozinantcs,  compared  with  which  the 
steed  of  Don  Quixote  was  a  magnificent  charger, 
were  stubled. 

"  You  don't  intend  that  I  shall  bestride  one  of 
these  wrct jhed  brutes  V  said  I,  indignantly. 

"  Please,  sir,  we  keeps  them  for  the  navy  offi- 
cers," said  he,  glancing  at  my  uniform. 

I  felt  the  dignity  of  the  "  buttons  "  insulted. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  sirrah  V  I  said.  "  What 
is  the  reason  I  cannot  hire  one  of  the  horses  I 
passed  in  the  other  stable  V 

"  O,  you  can,  if  you  please,  sir,"  he  replied, 
touching  his  cap,  "  by  payin'  the  worth  o'  the 
hanimal  " — he  was  a  genuine  cockney,  who,  like 
tlic  deceased  Napoleon,  had  become  an  exile  from 
home  on  this  solitary  island. 

"  The  woith  of  the  animal  1"  said  I. 

"Yes,  sir;  you  see  how  they're  werry  frisky, 
them  'osses — on'y  last  month,  one  on  'em  lept 
over  the  cliff  with  a  young  so'gcr  officer,  clean 
into  the  sea.  Neidcr  on  'em  wer  heerd  on  arter- 
wards.  The  paths  is  terrible  dangerous,  sir. 
Now  these  here  hanimals  goes  along  as  steady  as 
vinkin.  The  navy  officers  and  sailor  mostways 
clings  on  to  the  'osses'  manes  vith  both  hands, 
leanin'  forrard,  and  then  they  travels  fustrate." 

"But,"  said  I,  dubiously,  "  the  creatures  are 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone!  They  don't  look  as 
if  they  could  travel  at  all." 

O  yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  does  very 
well.  Navy  officers  clings  on  to  the  mane 
with  both  hands  and  digs  his  knees  into  the 
'osses'  sides.  Can't  throw  them  navy  officers  no 
how,  and  then  the  boy  vich  you  hires  for  a  guide, 
catches  hold  of  the  haniraal's  tail  and  pounds 
him  behind  vith  a  cudgel." 

"  Not  a  very  dignified  method  of  proceeding," 
I  was  thinking  to  myself,  when  the  lad,  noticing 
my  abstraction,  and  perhaps  thinking  I  might  bo 
able  to  ride  better  than,  accordmg  to  his  opinion, 
the  majority  of  the  profession,  or,  as  I  rather 
suspect  was  the  case,  slyly  amusing  himself  at 
my  expense,  added  : 

"  But  you  can  ride  this  here  'oss  if  you  like, 
sir.  A  rale  spirited  hanimal — own  brother  to 
the  mare  as  lept  over  the  cliff  with  the  soger  offi- 
cer.    Shall  I  saddle  him,  sir  V 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  I.  "  Upon  second 
thought,  I  think  I'll  hire  one  of  these."  I  knew 
that  the  roads  were  narrow  and  the  cliffs  precip- 
itous, and  I  had  no  desire  to  accompany  theowq 
brother  of  the  unlucky  mare  on  a  possible  visit 
to  the  watery  grave  of  his  own  sister. 

The  horse  was  speedily  saddled  and  I  mount- 
ed. Now  I  wish  to  inform  the  reader  that  I  can 
ride  tolerably  well,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  on  to  the  brute  on 
whose  back  I  was  mounted,  after  the  fashion  the 
stable  boy  had  described.  The  animal  was  so 
lean  that  the  saddle  would  not  set  to  his  back, 
and  seemed  to  be  slipping  off  at  every  step,  and 
he  held  his  head  so  low  that  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  sit  upright  on  his  back.  I  was  compelled 
to  seize  his  mane  with  both  hands,  and  in  this 
ludicrous  position,  with  an  urchin  of  twelve 
years  holding  on  to  the  scraggy  tail  of  the  horse 
and  bttlaboring  him  heartily  with  a  cudgel, 
I  sallied  forth  through  the  long  streets  of  James- 
town, to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  conqueror 
of  continental  Europe. 

The  spot  has  been  so  often  described  that  I 
shall  be  very  brief  in  my  notice  of  it.  It  is  about 
two  ruiles  from  Jamestown,  the  road,  for  the  most 
part,  being  over  a  range  of  precipitous  cliffs,  a 
mere  path  on  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  Atlantic  ocean  rolls  and  dashes 
against  the  rocks  with  a  roar  like  thunder.  In 
some  places  a  single  false  step  would  prove  fatal 
to  both  horse  and  rider.  The  tomb  is  near  a 
spring,  a  short  distance  from  Longwood,  the  cot- 
tage in  which  the  exile  lived  and  died,  and  which 
is  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  or  at  least, 
was  then.  Hubert,  the  ancient  sergeant  of  the 
imperial  guard,  who  remained  a  voluntary  guar- 
dian of  the  remains  of  his  beloved  master,  occu- 
pied a  room  in  it.  The  other  apartments  were 
untenanted.  It  was  a  wretched  place,  and  at  no 
time  could  have  been  an  agreeable  residence ;  but 
I  passed  through  the  rooms,  ih  nking,  meanwhile, 
of  the  glories  and  the  sad  vicissitudes  in  the  life 
of  the  wonderful  man  whoso  bon(B  laid  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  group  of  willows  in  sight  of  the 
window  of  Sergeant  Hubert's  room.     The  grove 
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is  situated  in  a  small  circular  enclosure,  fur- 
rounded  by  naked  and  precipitous  rocks,  rising 
to  the  height  of  hundreds  of3"anIson  all  sides  ; 
between  these  rocky  mountains,  in  one  direction, 
there  is  a  view  of  the  south  Atlantic  ocean,  far 
beneath  and  stretching,  unbroken  by  any  object, 
to  the  distant  horizon.  A  plain  marble  slab, 
without  any  inscription,  surrounded  by  five  weep- 
ing willows,  covered  the  spot  beneath  which  kid 
the  remains  of  one  for  whose  ambitious  aspir- 
ations the  world  was  once  too  limited. 

I  procured  a  slip  from  the  most  thrifty  of  the 
willows,  which  I  carried  safely  home.  It  is  now 
a  fdir  sized  tree  on  Clapham  Common,  near  Lon- 
don, and  I  here  reassure  the  venerable  old  lady 
who  prides  herself  in  the  possession  of  it,  that  it 
is  a  scion  of  the  veritable  Bonaparte  willow. 
T  lese  willows  are  now  no  more.  So  great  was 
th  demand  for  slips,  that  the  trees  were  ruined  ; 
but  willows  are  still  cultivated  by  the  shrewd  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  and  slips  sold  to  credu- 
lous passengers  who  touch  at  St.  Helena,  as  the 
genuine  article.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  cultivate  a  thrifty  willow  in  the  shallow  soil 
of  the  rocky  island,  but  those  who  manage  to  do 
this,  enjoy  a  pretty  income,  derived  from  the  sale 
of  slips  from  spurious  Bonaparte  willows. 

Two  days  after  I  had  made  this  pilgrimage, 
two  frigates  from  France  cast  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Jamestown.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1840.  One  of  the  frigates  was  the  Belle 
Poule,  commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
second  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  then  the  reigning 
monarch  of  the  French.  The  prince,  who  was 
high  admiral  of  the  French  navy,  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition.  On  the  25th  of  the 
same  month,  twenty-five  years  from  the  day 
when  the  illustrious  exile  landed  on  the  island, 
the  coffins  containing  the  remains  were  disin- 
terred. A  procession  was  formed  at  midnight, 
comprising  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  offi- 
cers, the  ecclesiastics  who  had  come  from  France 
in  the  frigates,  the  French  and  English  commis- 
sioners, the  governor  of  the  island,  and  by  ex- 
press permission,  the  officers  of  the  British  men- 
of-war  then  in  the  harbor,  and  the  numerous 
assemblage  proceeded  to  the  tomb. 

The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  yet  scarcely 
one  person  who  had  permission  to  join  the  pro- 
cession, absented  himself.  Minute  guns  were 
fired  throughout  the  night,  and  the  bells  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  and  those  of  the  church  at 
Jamestown,  were  tolled  incessantly.  Several 
hours  were  occupied  in  removing  the  earth,  and 
it  was  daylight  ere  the  coffins,  three  in  number, 
were  raised.  They  were  placed  under  shelter 
and  opened,  and  the  procession  marched  slowly 
round  and  gazed  upon  the  remains.  Thus  for 
oae  moment,  nineteen  years  after  his  decease,  I 
saw  the  form  of  him  whose  name  once  carried 
terror  throughout  Europe.  The  coii^se  was 
clothed  in  the  uniform  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  wear  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and,  strange  to 
say,  neither  the  body  nor  the  clothing  appeared 
to  be  decayed.  I  had  but  a  momentary  glance 
at  the  face  of  the  corpse,  but  as  I  passed  the  foot 
of  the  coffin,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  great  toes 
protruded  from  the  toe  of  the  boot,  which  had 
rotted  away.  Meanwhile  General  Bertrand  and 
Count  la  Casas,  quite  aged  men,  with  others  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  the  emperor  during 
the  six  weary  years  of  his  exile,  among  them  the 
faithful  Sergeant  Hubert,  stood  uncovered  beside 
the  coffin,  gazing  intently  upon  the  corpse,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  grief.  The  coffin  was  then 
immediately  clo  ed  up,  and  the  procession  re- 
formed, and,  amidst  bursts  of  mournful  music 
from  numerous  bands,  the  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  the  town  and  carried  on  board  the 
Belle  Poule. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  all  displayed  em- 
blems of  mourning.  Business  was  suspended. 
The  yards  of  the  British  and  French  ships  were 
manned.  Still  the  minute  guns  were  fired,  until 
the  car  containing  the  coffins  was  lowered  into 
the  hold  of  the  frigate.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  singular,  the  most  solemn,  the  most  impos- 
ing spectacle  ever  beheld. 

Three  days  after  the  body  was  received  on 
board  the  Belle  Poule,  the  French  frigates  sailed 
for  France,  and  on  the  day  following  the  Alert 
also  sailed  from  the  island,  bound  for  St. 
Thomas.  Here  we  were  called  upon  to  attend 
the  obsequies  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen. 
Captain  Owen,  of  the  Active  brigof war,  died 
after  three  days  illness  of  coast  fever,  contracted 
while  the  vessel  he  commanded  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  St.  Thomas'  island. 

This  officer  had  been  six  years  on  the  coast, 
and  had  been  the  greatest  scourge  to  the  slavers 


that  they  had  ever  known.  Ho  had  taken,  dur- 
ing that  period,  no  less  than  sixty-four  pri?;cs, 
many  of  them  of  great  value,  and  had  greatly  en- 
riched himself  in  consequence.  Up  to  the  hour 
when  he  was  taken  down  with  the  fever,  he  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  and  excellent  health,  and 
be  believed  himself  to  bo  perfectly  acclimated. 
Three  years  is  the  utmost  period  during  which 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  of  war  arc  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  African  station.  Generally  they  are  re- 
lieved in  two  years,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
a  long  exposure  to  the  pernicious  influences  of 
the  climate. 

Twice  Lieutenant  Owen  had  been  relieved, 
but  on  both  occasions  he  offered  to  take  the  place 
of  the  officer  sent  out  to  relieve  him,  and  as  the 
prospects  of  prize  money  are  seldom  sufficiently 
templing  to  cause  a  naval  officer  to  choose  the 
African  station,  in  both  instances  his  offers  had 
been  gladly  accepted.  He  had  asserted  that  he 
would  only  return  home  when  the  admiralty  sent 
him  out  his  commander's  commission.  It  came 
out  to  Sierra  Lcone  a  week  after  he  was  laid  be- 
neath the  sod  in  the  burying  ground  at  Free- 
town, where  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  officer 
was  carried  for  interment. 

His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
officers  of  the  ships-of  war  in  the  harbor  of  Free- 
town, the  captains  of  the  merchantmen,  and  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  colony.*  The  day  after 
the  interment,  news  was  received  of  the  arrival 
off  the  Guinea  coast  of  three  suspected  slavers, 
and  we  immediately  made  sail  on  board  the 
Alert,  and  proceeded  in  pursuit. 


<  m»^  I 
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THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  MARK. 

BV    MARY    A.    LOWELL. 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago,  there  stood  in 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Venice  the  Floren- 
tine Bank  of  Salviata.  To  this  wealthy  institu- 
tion young  men  of  good  birth  were  often  attached 
as  clerks ;  and  the  number  of  gentlemen,  and 
even  noble  assistants  employed  here,  was  an  ev- 
idence that  those  of  reduced  means  did  not  dis- 
dain this  mode  of  mending  their  fallen  fortunes. 

Among  the  numerous  clerks  who  held  respon- 
sible situations  in  the  bank,  with  no  loss  of  self- 
respect  or  of  popular  favor,  was  Piero  Buon- 
aventuri,  a  young  gentleman  of  handsome  per- 
son and  attractive  manners.  His  constant  pres- 
ence at  the  bank  during  all  hours  of  the  day, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  some  extraor- 
dinary interest  in  its  operations,  and  he  was  fre- 
quently addressed  by  those  who  came  to  do  busi- 
ness as  if  he  were  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
institution. 

But  the  secret  of  his  constant  stay,  even  when 
the  other  clerks  had  departed,  and  the  banking- 
room  itself  was  closed  for  the  day,  was  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  opportunities  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  seeing  the  young  and  beautiful  girl 
who  lived  opposite  the  bank,  and  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets,  was  accessible  to  signs, 
and  even  words,  from  her  handsome  neighbor. 

The  residence  of  the  young  girl  was  none 
other  than  the  palace  of  Bartolommeo  Capello, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Venetian  no- 
bility ;  and  she  herself  was  his  only  daughter, 
reared  in  all  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of 
Venice  at  that  time.  Young,  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating, with  a  face  that  expressed  every  feeling 
of  her  heart,  and  a  figure  whose  grace  was  per- 
fectly indescribable,  she  had  already  wearied  of 
flattery,  and  of  the  tiresome  attentions  of  her 
father's  guests,  and  was  glad  to  exchange  it  for 
the  more  timid,  yet  welcome  admiration,  so  qui- 
etly expressed  by  the  handsome  countenance 
opposite. 

A  few  months  passed,  in  which  the  love  be- 
tween the  two  thoughtless  young  creatures  prp- 
gressed  ;  and  in  compliance  with  Piero's  urgent 
solicitations,  Bianca  Capello  consented  to  be- 
come the  bride  of  the  handsome  clerk.  No  one 
knew  aught  of  the  matter  save  Bianca's  old 
nurse.  Yielding  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  her 
darling,  she  promised  her  assistance  in  the  aflFair, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer  saw  the 
husband  and  wife  alternately  visiting  each  other, 
whenever  Catherine  could  manage  a  meeting 
apart  from  the  eyes  of  others,  and  keeping  the 
vigil  which  their  devotion  to  each  other  some- 
times rendered  too  long  for  her  old  eyes  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  closing.  All  this  time  Bianca 
firmly  believed  that  her  young  husband  was  one 
of  the  principal  partners  at  the  bank ;  and  that 
if  the  marriage  was  discovered  by  her  father,  his 


indignation  would  neither  be  very  strong  nor 
lasting;  and  Piero,  supposing  that  she  knew  his 
situation,  made  no  allusion  to  it  whatever. 

A  warm  summer  evening  had  succeeded  a 
most  beautiful  day,  through  which  Bianca  had 
bccri  impatiently  longing  to  visit  Piero.  Already 
her  father  had  retired,  worn  out  with  the  heat, 
and  Catherine,  unable  to  overcome  the  approach 
of  sleep,  had  yielded  herself  to  its  influence,  and 
lay,  with  the  freedom  of  a  privileged  attendant, 
on  a  couch  in  her  young  mistress's  room. 

"  Wake,  Catherine,"  said  Bianca,  who  had 
been  watching  the  last  lingering  footstep  as  it 
left  the  bank,  and  saw  Piero's  ingenious  signal 
for  her  coming.  "  Wake  now,  lazy  one,  and 
watch  for  me  when  I  come." 

"  O,  holy  virgin  !"  muttered  Catherine  in  her 
sleep,  "  the  darling  will  never  think  of  going  out 
to-night." 

Bianca  playfully  shook  her,  and  succeeded  in 
making  her  sit  bolt  upright — brought  her  a  quan- 
tity of  fruit  and  cakes,  which  she  insisted  would 
keep  her  awake,  and  tripped  lightly  off  to  her 
trysting  place,  leaving  the  door  open.  A  few 
moments  afcer,  a  tradesman  who  came  for  family 
orders  left  the  house,  and  as  he  went  out,  he 
closed  the  door.  Catherine's  head  already  lay 
back  upon  the  couch,  and  she  was  again  in  the 
land  of  dreams. 

When  the  young  wife  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  just  as  the  gray  light  of  dawn  appeared, 
she  found  herself  shut  out.  She  could  not  wake 
her  nurse,  and  as  detection  must  now  necessarily 
follow,  she  went  back  to  Piero,  who  hastily  col- 
lected all  that  he  possessed,  and  long  before  the 
sun  was  up,  they  were  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Adriatic,  bound  to  Florence. 

"  Diirk  ills  miKht  betide  them, 
But  fa  e  could  not  guide  tbetn 
Where  foes  were  more  bitter,  or  friends  were  less  kind." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  astounding,  or 
in  fact  more  unpleasant,  to  the  father  of  Piero, 
than  the  advent  of  such  an  inmate  to  his  poverty- 
stricken  mansion,  from  which  every  luxury,  and 
almost  necessity,  had  long  been  excluded.  His 
wife,  the  victim  of  sickness  and  helplessness,  had 
required  a  servant,  and  this  charge  had  swal- 
lowed up  almost  the  whole  income  which  the 
small  salary  of  Piero  had  enabled  him  to  bestow 
upon  his  parents.  This  servant  they  were  now 
compelled  to  part  with  ;  and  the  delicate  and  re- 
fined Bianca,  to  whom  life  had  hitherto  seemed 
like  a  fairy  tale,  was  absolutely  obliged  to  per- 
form the  lowest  and  most  menial  services  for  the 
household. 

Meantime,  all  Venice  was  shocked  and  indig- 
nant. The  Capelli  were  grand  in  their  terrible 
indignation,  and  all  Italy  were  loud  in  sympathy 
— partly  with  the  young  couple,  and  partly  with 
the  noble  family,  whose  pride  had  received  an 
irrecoverable  blow  from  this  unfortunate  event. 
A  price  of  two  thousand  ducats  was  set  upon  the 
head  of  Piero.  His  father's  brother  was  arrested, 
thrown  into  a  Venetian  prison,  and  died  there. 

Still,  through  all,  the  young  husband  and  his 
wife  remained  close  prisoners,  cheerfully  submit- 
ting to  all  the  privations  and  terrors  of  their  sit- 
uation for  the  sake  of  each  other.  And  so 
might  it  still  have  been — the  old,  but  ever  renew- 
ing tale  of  poverty,  sweetened  by  love — had  not 
the  beautiful  wife  attracted  the  notice  of  Fran- 
cesco, the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  duke  was  then  unmarried.  He  had  heard 
the  story  of  the  marriage,  and  was  curious  to  see 
the  bride.  Chance  favored  him  as  he  was  driv- 
ing across  the  Place  of  Saint  Mark.  Looking 
up  at  the  windows  of  the  Buonaventuri  mansion, 
now  fast  going  to  ruin  and  desolation,  he  saw  a 
form  at  the  window,  which  from  its  beauty  and 
grace,  he  could  not  doubt  was  that  of  the  much 
talked  of  daughter  of  the  Capelli.  From  that 
time  the  poverty  ceased  ;  but  it  was  with  the  loss 
of  honor  to  the  erring  and  unfortunate  pair. 
Piero  and  Bianca  accepted  magnificent  lodgings 
near  the  palace  ;  and  the  former,  as  if  to  pay 
him  for  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him, 
plunged  himself  into  every  species  of  dissipation. 
During  this  time,  the  grand  duke  had  married 
Giovanna  of  Austria,  but  with  little  affection  be- 
tween them. 

Not  long  after,  Piero  was  met  by  some  ruffians 
at  the  corner  of  Via  Maggio,  not  far  from  his 
own  door,  and  after  bravely  resisting  his  assail- 
ants, he  was  overpowered  and  murdered.  The 
Grand  Duchess  Giovanna  died  in  1578,  hastened 
to  her  death,  doubtless,  by  the  neglect  and  in- 
fidelity of  her  husband,  leaving  four  children  to 
the  care  and  training  of  such  a  father  !  Only 
two  months  elapsed,  ere  the  grand  duke,  after 
twice  perjuring  himself,  once  to  the  church,  and 


once  to  the  beautiful  but  frail  Bianca,  at  length 
braved  the  ridicule  of  his  peers  by  a  marriage, 
which,  for  a  lime,  was  kept  secret ;  Bianca  re- 
moving to  the  palace  as  governess  to  the  children 
of  the  good  queen  Giovanna.  A  year  of  mo'-.rn- 
ing  elapsed — not  without  suspicion  of  the  mar- 
riage. At  the  expiration  of  the  year  it  was  pub- 
licly announced. 

Bianca  Capello,  in  marrying  the  poor  clerk  of 
the  Florentine  bank,  had  disgraced  her  family  ! 
For  this  she  was  disowned,  trampled  on  and 
despised.  For  becoming  the  bride  of  shame  in 
the  person  of  Francesco,  she  was  exalted  by  her 
kinared  and  the  whole  aristocracy  in  the  most 
extravagant  terms.  Now  she  became,  in  the 
words  of  Napier,  "  the  pudc  of  her  family,  the 
glory  of  her  order,  the  hope  of  her  country ;  and 
was  immediately  adopted  by  a  public  decree  as 
the  true  and  particular  daughter  of  the  republic, 
in  consequence  of  tbo.se  most  singular  and  most 
excellent  qualities  which  rendered  her  worthy  of 
the  most  splendid  fortune  !" 

The  bells  of  Saint  Mark  responded  to  this  de- 
cree; the  churches  took  up  the  note,  and  illumi- 
nations and  rejoicings  followed.  The  Cap«lli, 
father  and  son,  were  proclaimed  "  most  illus- 
trious," the  order  of  knighthood  being  conferred 
upon  them,  they  taking  the  precedence  of  all  the 
Venetian  aristocracy.  In  the  palmiest  days  of 
Venice,  nothing  was  more  splendid  than  the  cer- 
emonials connected  with  this  marriage.  "  The 
Venetian  '  Privilegio '  of  adoption  was  taken," 
says  Napier,  "  to  Florence  by  Santa  Ziore,  fol- 
lowed by  two  ambassadors,  charged  to  invest 
Bianca  with  the  prerogatives  of  her  new  rank, 
and  assist  at  her  nuptials." 

The  twelfth  of  October,  1579,  saw  the  grand 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonials,  at  the  hall  of  tho 
old  republican  palace.  Bianca  was  again  de- 
clared the  true  and  legitimate  daughter  of  the 
republic,  her  uncle,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquilcia, 
pronounced  a  discourse  on  tJie  utility  uf  this  mar- 
riaije,  and  the  dignity  of  being  adopted  by  Saint 
Mark.  The  coronation  took  place,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  high  mass  at  the  cathedral,  whither  the 
whole  assembly  proceeded. 

Bianca's  father  and  brother  remained  at  court 
with  high  honors— perfectly  sati^<ied  that  tho 
daughter  and  sister  had  not  disgraced  herself  by 
this  connexion  ! 

The  end  had  not  yet  come,  but  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. Tho  grand  duke  had  been  taking 
violent  exercise,  and  while  yet  heated  he  sat 
down  by  the  waterside  to  rest.  Cold  and  fever 
ensued,  which,  with  his  usual  obstinacy,  he  in- 
sisted on  managing  himself;  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  October,  eight  years  after  the  grand 
ceremonials  of  Bianca's  coronation,  he  expired. 
Eleven  hours  after  the  grand  duke  was  taken  ill, 
Bianca  was  seized  with  similar  symptoms.  Ru- 
mor attributed  both  attacks  to  poison ;  but  prob- 
ably there  were  other  influences  of  air  and  the 
life  which  both  led  in  imprudently  eating  and 
drinking. 

From  the  moment  Bianca  was  taken,  she 
seemed  assured  that  they  should  both  die,  and 
that  only  a  few  hours  would  intervene  between 
her  husband's  death  and  her  own.  When  he  had 
passed  away,  the  attendants  strove  to  conceal 
it  from  her ;  but  she  was  convinced  that  all  was 
over. 

"And  I,  too,  mast  die  with  my  lord  !"  was  tho 
one  calm  sentence  with  which  she  turned  her  face 
to  the  wall ;  and  exactly  eleven  hours  after  her 
husband's  death,  the  graceful,  beautiful,  frail, 
erring  Bianca  Capello,  the  bride  of  Tuscany  and 
Daughter  of  Saint  Mark,  was  no  more. 

Her  remains  were  denied  the  right  of  burial 
with  that  of  the  grand  duke,  and  his  successor 
caused  her  armorial  bearings  to  be  erased  from 
the  escutcheon  of  the  Medici  and  replaced  with 
those  of  Austria,  in  honor  of  the  lamented  Gio- 
vanna of  Austria.  Nor  would  he  allow  Bianca 
to  be  ever  spoken  of  as  the  grand  duchess,  but 
always  as  "  La  Pessima  Bianca." 

THE  RICHEST  M.\N  IN  PROVIDEACE. 

The  Hartford  Post,  in  speaking  of  Cyrus  But- 
ler of  Providence,  says  he  was  worth,  when  he 
died,  some  five  millions  of  dollars,  yet  he  lived 
poorer  than  most  men  not  worth  one  thousand 
dollars.  Salt  codfish  was  a  standard  dish  with 
him,  and  even  in  his  last  sickness  it  is  said  that 
he  upbraided  those  who  had  the  care  of  him  for 
their  extravagance  in  providing  delicacies  for 
him,  assuring  them  that  he  could  not  afford  it. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  and  a  snuff  taker.  His  snufF 
he  kept  in  a  large  box  and  bought  it  by  the  cent's 
worth.  There  was  butonestoie  in  Providence 
where  he  could  get  his  box  filled  for  a  cent,  and 
the  old  man  used  to  patronize  that  store,  a  mile 
distant,  whenever  his  box  required  filling. 
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PORT   JACKSON,  PERU,  CLINTON    COUNTi',   NEW   YORK. 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

FmiCHtL.  Madeira, 
Jan.  12,  1859. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Ballou, — It  is  now  more 
than  a  year  ago  that  I  left  Boston,  in  a  sad  and 
serions  frame  of  mind,  a  lonely  traveller,  leavinfj 
all  my  friends  behind  me,  on  that  most  trying  of 
expeditions,  a  voyage  in  pursuit  of  health. 
Leave-taking  is  always  a  serious  business,  but 
when  you  never  expect  again  to  see  the  faces  of 
dear  friends  from  whom  you  are  parting,  it  has 
almost  the  bitterness  of  death.  Weak  and  feeble 
then,  I  embarked  on  my  lonely  voyage,  never 
expecting  to  return.  But  under  what  a  different 
ajipect  does  the  new  year  open  !  With  what  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  to  a  kind  Providence  does  my 
heart  swell,  as  with  renovated  frame  and  buoy- 
ant mind,  I  inhale  the  pure  and  balmy  air  of 
these  islands — which  to  breathe  is  joy  enough. 
My  existence  is  dream-like,  and  day  succeeds 
day,  like  one  glorious  vision  following  another. 
In  spite  of  the  trying  scenes  I  witness  in  my 
daily  rides  and  walks,  the  grim  poverty  which 
darkens  my  Eden,  my  days  and  nights  are  days 


and  nights  of  joy.  I  have  resumed  all  my  old 
occupations — I  can  enjoy  jny  favorite  books — 
music  has  charms  for  me  once  more — I  can 
walk  and  ride  and  sketch  and  write  without 
painful  effort — and  it  is  with  some  hope  of  being 
useful  to  you  that  I  am  now  dallying  with  pen 
and  pencil  today.  Enclosed,  please  find  a 
sketch  of  Funchal,  which,  as  you  know,  is  the 
capital  of  Madeira,  the  principal  island  of  this 
group.  A  striking  feature  in  the  scene  are  the 
tall  volcanic  mountains,  which  descend  sharply 
and  precipitous  into  the  water.  The  gleaming 
houses  are  nestled  on  the  ledges  like  eagle-nests. 
Conspicuous  among  the  shipping  in  the  fore- 
ground, I  have  represented  the  fine  steam-frigate 
Fulton,  with  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes 
she  so  gallantly  upholds  waving  in  the  breeze. 
A  little  farther  on  are  a  British  gun-boat,  the 
French  ship-of-the-line  Penelope,  and  close  at 
hand  a  pleasure-yacht.  Let  me  mention  a  grat- 
ifying fact — the  name  of  American  is  a  pass- 
port to  the  hospitalities  of  the  island.  The 
people  are  very  kind  to  all  strangers ;  but 
most   particularly   so   to  our  countrymen,  as  I 


have  often  had  occasion  to  acknowledge.  Ex- 
President  Pierce  and  his  lady  were  great  favor- 
ites here,  and  left  and  carried  away  agreeable 
impressions.  There  are  not  many  American 
visitors  to  the  island,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
direct  communication  ;  but  still  they  are  always 
to  be  met  with.  The  streets  of  Funchal  are 
steeper  than  any  at  the  west  end  of  Boston. 
When  they  made  wine — and  that  manufacture  is 
almost  extinct  now  from  the  fatality  attending 
the  vine? — the  casks  were  transported  on  wooden 
drags  drawn  by  two  oxen  each — wheeling  is  out 
of  the  question.  All  your  rides  are  on  horseback 
and  muleback.  I  am  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
a  nice,  easygoing  Andalnsian  horse,  which, 
though  somewhat  aged,  is  as  sure-footed  as  a 
mountain  goat,  a  sine  </ua  non  in  this  rough 
country.  A  favorite  ride  of  mine  is  hence  to  a 
Camera  de  Lobos,  an  interesting  village  five  or 
six  miles  west  of  Funchal.  When  the  lard  is 
cultivated  it  has  to  be  terraced,  and  strengthened 
by  walls  and  buttresses  of  stone  to  keep  the  soil 
from  sliding  down  into  the  valleys.  )n  this  re- 
gion the  best  wine  used  to  be  raised.    Within  a 


few  years,  in  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  wine- 
crop,  the  potato  rot  has  been  almost  universal, 
creating  the  greatest  distress,  for  the  inhabitants 
depend  almost  as  much  on  the  potato  crop  as 
the  Irish.  It  is  hopfd  that  the  disease  will  be 
eradicated.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such  that 
almost  any  kind  of  crop  can  be  raised,  though 
the  character  of  the  surface  imposes  labors  on 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  elsewhere  unknown.  Should 
my  hasty  sketches  prove  available,  I  may  again 
address  yon  before  leaving  Madeira.  R. 

<  ^* *i — I 

PORT  JACKSON,  CLINTON  COUNTY,  N.  V. 
The  picturesque  rural  scene  presented  in  our 
engraving,  was  drawn  for  us  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Kilbnrn.  Port  Jackson  is  located  on  the  western 
side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  the  outlet  to  the 
interior  towns  of  the  county.  The  mineral  and 
agricultural  products  of  this  part  of  the  State  are 
shipped  hence  to  Albany  and  New  York,  in  ex- 
change for  the  various  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life.  It  is  a  landing  place  for  steamboats,  and 
though  small,  is  an  enterprising  and  lively  place. 
The  Green  Mountains  are  seen  in  the  distance. 


PORT   OF   FDNCHAL,   ISLAND   OF   MADEIRA. 


[From  our  own  Corraapondeot.] 
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BALL  OF  THU  BOSTON  LIGHT  INFANTRY, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE,  FEB.  28,  1859. 
The  annual  ball  of  the  "  Tigers  "  came  off, 
according  to  programme,  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  last,  and  inaugurated  the  conversion  of 
the  Boston  Theatre  into  a  magnificent  ball-room, 
by  the  most  brilliant  festival  of  the  season,  in- 
deed, we  may  add,  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the 
kind  which  ever  took  place  in  Boston.  The  en- 
graving on  this  page,  drawn  on  tlie  spot  for  the 
Pictorial  by  Mr.  Cliampney,  shows  the  principal 
decorations  of  this  fairy  scene,  which  were 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Hayes  and 
Selwyn,  the  artists  of  the  establishment.  The 
floor,  making  a  continuation  of  the  stage  as  far 
front  as  the  parquette  entrance,  formed  a  spacious 
and  elastic  area,  which  was  crowded  throughout 
the  evening  by  "fair  women  and  brave  men." 
The  spectacle  of  so  many  figures  moving  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  to  the  music  of  a  band  of 
eighty  pieces  under  the  leadership  of  P.  S.  Gil- 
more,  tne  brilliant  uniforms  of  general,  staff  and 
company  officers,  and  privates,  many  of  them 
representing  the  military  of  other  States,  the  al- 
most daylight  effulgence  of  the  illumination, 
the  splendid  attire  and  blazing  jewels,  and  yet 


TOWN  AND  CITADEL  OF  CORFU. 

On  page  149  we  give  a  view  of  the  town  of 
Corfu,  anciently  Corcyra,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  which  occupj'a  peculiar  posi- 
tion as  a  republic,  under  British  protection. 
This  place  presents  many  features  of  interest. 
The  Ionian  Islands  have  recently  engaged  much 
of  the  public  attention,  and  a  special  envoy  has 
recently  been  sent  thither  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  confer  with  the  authoritie*  on  the  ques- 
tions now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people. 
In  1818  a  university  was  established  at  Corfu, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  by 
the  Earl  of  Guilford,  who  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor, and  nominated  Greeks  of  the  first  abilities 
to  the  different  chairs.  The  annexed  view  was 
taken  from  the  height  on  the  left  of  the  One-Gun 
Battery-road.  At  the  left  of  the  engraving  is 
represented  the  country-house,  built  by  Sir  F. 
Adam,  when  Lord  High  Commissioner,  in  the 
years  1826-27.  Unfortunately,  it  proved  to  be 
unhealthy,  from  the  marshy  land  around  it.  Of 
late  years,  however,  a  great  improvement  in  this 
respect  has  taken  place,  by  the  drainage  of  some 
of  the  land,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  road  which 


THE  MODERN  REBECCA. 

The  populations  of  Algeria  are  more  various, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  earth ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  very  distinct. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  modem  Kebecca  draws  water 
for  admiring  Spaniards,  for  Italians,  for  Ger- 
mans, Swis§,  Portuguese,  French,  Anglo-Mal- 
tese. After  the  French,  of  whom  there  are 
eighty  thousand  in  Algeria  (but  then  the  army 
counts)  the  most  numerous  population  is  the 
Spanish.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  of  them — from  the  Balearic  isles  chiefly, 
with  eight  or  nine  thousand  Italians,  seven  or 
eight  thousand  Germans,  about  two  thousand 
Swiss,  eight  thousand  Maltese,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  emigrants  from  Portugal.  The  native  popu- 
lation numbers  about  2,500,000,  half  Kabyles, 
half  Moors  and  Arabs.  As  a  consequence,  no- 
where in  the  world,  be  it  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Ven- 
ice, Athens,  Corfu,  Constantinople,  is  tlie  con- 
trast so  frequent  between  European  manners  and 
primitive  and  Eastern  life  as  in  Algiers.  Here 
are  mosques  and  theatres,  palm-groves  and  bil- 
liard-rooms, mementoes  of  the  Palais  Royal,«and 
monuments  of  the  Jugurthine  war;  old  colon- 
nades, old  temples,  and  modern  gas  ;  Arab  camel 


Abraham  goes  forth,  pitcher  on  head,  to  fetch 
water;  she  saunters  quietly  along,  under  the 
shade  of  palm  and  olive  trees,  until  she  arrives 
at  the  well.  She  mounts  the  steps,  and  takes  the 
pitcher  from  her  head  and  fills  it.  In  the  mean- 
time a  couple  of  Spaniards  are  seen  trotting 
along  the  dusty  road  ;  they  dismount,  and  ap- 
proach the  well.  One,  with  a  natural  gallantry, 
removes  his  hat,  and  asks  Rebecca  for  a  drink 
from  her  pitcher,  and  some  sharp  talking  and 
laughing  evidently  take  place.  First  she  will 
not  give  him  adrink  ;  then  she  will.  Balancing 
the  pitcher  on  her  arm  in  the  most  graceful  man- 
ner, she  dexterously  pours  the  water  into  the 
mouth  of  the  thirsty  Spaniard ;  but,  alas  !  he  is 
not  to  come  ofif  so  easily,  for  to  finish  the  mis- 
chief, she  pours  a  considerable  quantity  down  his 
neck.  Apart  from  the  attractive  face,  Rebecca  is 
rather  an  object  of  interest,  her  dress  is  extremely 
elegant  and  picturesque,  and,  no  doubt,  still  re- 
tains some  of  the  characteristics  of  her  great  an- 
cestor's costume ;  indeed  many  of  them  are 
distinctly  traceable.  The  very  water-jug  is  ven- 
erable. Some  of  the  Algerian  Jewesses  are  ex- 
tremely handsome,  having  fine  regular  classic 
features   and   limbs  beautifully  modelled.    For 
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raore  daczling  beauty  of  the  ladies,  the  flowers, 
the  decorations,  the  streamers,  flags  and  pictur- 
esquely grouped  arms,  was  almost  bewildering 
in  its  effect.  Among  the  invited  guests,  present 
were  the  three  Major  Generals  and  their  staffs, 
ofScers  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  New 
York  Light  Guard,  New  York  City  Guard,  and 
many  of  the  general  officers  in  the  State.  The 
army  and  nai-y  of  the  United  States  were  also 
represented.  It  was  admitted  universally,  that 
the  display  far  surpassed  that  of  the  last  Tigers' 
ball  in  the  Music  Hall,  also  delineated  in  a  for- 
mer number  of  the  Pictorial.  We  have,  in 
former  times,  attended  balls  given  on  the  same 
plan,  in  the  old  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  but  we 
have  witnessed  none  equalling  in  splendor  this 
of  the  "  Tigers."  This  splendid  company  is  so 
well  known  that  its  history  has  become  a  part  of 
that  of  Boston.  Its  officers  are  as  follows : 
Captain,  Charles  O.  Rogers;  1st  Lieut.,  John 
Jordan  ;  2d  Lieut.,  Andrew  G.  Smith  ;  3d  Lieut., 
Charles  H.  Allen  ;  4th  Lieut.,  Wm.  G.  Train. 
The  i-orps  justly  pride  themselves  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  military  discipline,  and  the  zeal  and 
esprit  du  corps  of  the  members.  The  ball  at  the 
Boston  shows  that  they  are  as  much  in  their 
sphere  in  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society,  as  in 
the  sterner  duties  of  the  tented  field.  The  dec- 
orations of  the  theatre  will  remain  throughout  this 
month,  and  a  series  of  balls  will  take  place  there. 


passes  by  the  entrance  of  these  grounds,  on  the 
One-Gun  Battery-road.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  sketch  is  that  portion  of  the  town  of  Corfu 
which  looks  on  the  military  parade-ground  be- 
tween it  and  the  citadel,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
situated  the  palace  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
the  residence  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
Here,  also,  the  Senate  holds  its  meetings,  and 
during  the  session  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or 
House  of  Commons,  sits.  This  edifice  was  built 
by  General  Sir  George  Whitmore,  of  the  royal 
British  engineers.  It  is  formed  of  Maltese  stone, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  buildings  of  the  kind 
in  existence.  Adjoining  it  is  the  military  library, 
of  similar  construction.  The  steeple,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  view,  is  that  of  the  church  of  St. 
Spiridione,  the  patron  saint  of  the  island — one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  churches  in  Corfu. 
Here  the  body  of  the  saint  reposes,  and  at  stated 
periods  in  the  year  it  is  carried  in  grand  proces- 
sion around  the  town,  attended  by  all  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  the  Island.  The 
body  of  this  saint  is  the  property  of  the  Bulgari 
family,  having  been  confirmed  to  them  by  Vene- 
tian ordinances  in  the  years  1669  and  1775.  The 
rock  on  which  the  citadel  stands  is  of  imposing 
appearance,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  A  wide 
ditch,  over  which  is  a  large  drawbridge,  separates 
it  from  the  town.  On  its  top  is  a  lighthouse,  to 
guide  vessels  on  their  way  through  the  channel. 


drivers  and  French  postilions,  Moorish  maidens 
and  Parisian  milliners,  Roman  conduits  and 
Zouave  cantonments,  the  old  Mahometan  native 
and  the  Spanish  immigrant — all  these  things  and 
persons  jostling  one  another  without  limit  and 
without  confusion.  The  Moors  are,  of  course, 
the  characteristic  race.  They  left  the  mark  of 
refinement  and  luxury  on  the  shores  of  Spain  ; 
and  here,  also,  are  they  first  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures, revelling,  as  they  always  did,  in  the 
forms  of  beauty  and  the  luxuries  of  art.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  their  origin.  We  know  that 
they  descended  from  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians, 
French,  and  even  Germans,  who  have  intermar- 
ried with  Moors,  so  that  except  in  a  few  families 
whose  genealogical  tree  is  very  long  and  very  cor- 
rect, the  true  type  of  the  Moorish  race  is  hardly 
ever  seen.  In  his  occupation  as  a  merchant,  the 
Moor  is  rivalled  by  the  Jew,  with  whom,  as 
trading  is  everything,  in  his  traffic  nothing 
comes  amiss,  and  so  he  wriggles  about  in  all  sorts 
of  gain,  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

The  striking  picture  occupying  the  whole  of 
our  last  page,  is  a  scene  in  modern  Algeria,  but 
the  oriental  female  costume,  which  has  changed 
very  little  in  the  course  of  centuries,  carries  us 
back  to  the  scriptural  days,  the  manners  of  which 
the  picture,  to  a  certain  extent,  reproduces.  The 
subject  of  our  engraving  illustrates  an  every-day 
occurrence  in  Algiers.     A  dark-eyed  daughter  of 


the  good  looks  of  the  Spaniards  not  much  can 
be  said.  Though  their  costume  is  picturesque, 
they  (at  least  such  as  emigrate  to  Africa)  are  a 
hard-featured  race,  stern  externally,  but  mild  and 
polite  in  their  manners.  In  the  towns  they  find 
plenty  of  employment  as  masons,  builders,  and, 
what  comes  more  natural  tp  them,  muleteers. 
They  may  be  seen  sauntering  leisurely  along  the 
seaside,  with  a  drove  of  beasts  laden  with  fish,  or 
up  in  the  narrow  steep  streets  of  the  Moorish 
towns.  Always  calm,  nothing  seems  to  disturb 
them,  and  everything  is  done  with  a  regard  to 
dignity  of  manner.  If  his  donkey  slips,  he  is 
sure  to  come  upon  his  feet  in  a  dignified  position, 
and  will  rebuke  the  animal  with  a  dignified 
voice.  If  he  asks  you  for  a  light  for  his  cigarette, 
you  feel  that  he  is  doing  you  a  favor,  and  this 
though  they  are  seldom  rich;  vet  if  you  wish  to 
purchase  anything  of  a  Spaniard,  your  question 
as  to  the  price  of  the  article  will  be  met  with  a 
quiet  removal  of  the  cigarette  from  his  mouth,  or 
a  condescending  wave  of  the  hand,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Now  buy  these  things  at  once,  and  go 
away  and  don't  bother  me  anymore."  With  the 
Moors,  their  ancient  enemies,  they  may  be  seen 
on  the  Grand  Place  at  night ;  side  by  side  they 
walk,  forgetting  or  appearing  to  forget  their  an- 
cient hatred.  The  old  Moor  is  scarcely  less  dig- 
nified in  his  manner  than  the  Spaniard ;  but  one 
has  more  sympathy  with  him. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Origon."  Baltimore.— There  is  no  United  States  law 
prescribing  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  admission  into  the  Union.  Congress  may 
admit  a  territory  ho  matter  what  its  population  may 
be.  Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  enact  that  no 
territory  should  be  admitted  until  it  had  population 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  one  representative,  but  it  failed. 

Inquirer,  Philadelphia. — We  shall  probably  comply  with 
your  request. 

*•  WiLPORD,  Portland,  Me. — A  proper  answer  to  your 
question  would  involve  an  essay  instead  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph. 

M.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  parties  referred  to  have 
removed  from  this  vicinity. 

'*  A  SuPFiREK.'' — There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  the  tooth- 
ache because  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  the  tor- 
ture. The  must  common  kinds  of  toothache  proceed 
from  the  following  causes;  1.  From  hollow  t<;eth ; 
2.  From  iodanimatioa  of  the  nervous  membrane  that 
covers  the  teeth  and  spreads  into  the  gums ,  3  From 
a  cold  catarrhal  humor  that  settles  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  teeth;  4.  From  a  general  acrimony  of  the  juices, 
either  scorbutic  or  of  some  other  kind;  5.  From  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  affection ;  6.  From  dentition  in 
children. 

*'  OyR  OP  OS,"  Milford,  Mass.— You  ar«  quite  right. 
There  are  very  few  men  that  know  how  to  converse. 
Women,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  both  ready  and 
willing  to  speak.  Women  have  a  most  graceful  way  of 
talking  about  notbiog,  which  men,  in  their  wisdom, 
esteem  beneath  their  powers. 

**  BftiiNNBR,''  Rochester,  N.  Y. — No  life  is  more  unhappy 
thau  an  aimless  one.  You  propose  to  undertake  too 
many  things.  Fix  your  attention  on  one  art,  avoid 
the  allurements  of  others,  and  you  will  find  your  in- 
terest in  the  work  before  you  and  )our  powers  increase 
daily. 

R.  M.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — The  case  you  mention  is  not 
aa  uncommon  one.  It  is  related  iu  an  Eoglish  paper 
that  a  soldier  in  the  army  in  India,  having  been  con- 
fined in  ^he  "  black  hole  -'  for  intoxlcatiou,  felt  some- 
thing crawhng  over  him.  Knowing  it  to  be  a  serpent, 
and  fearing  its  deadly  bite,  he  kept  perfectly  still, 
while  the  reptile  crawled  inside  of  hi.H  jacket  and  coiled 
himself  up  for  a  nap.  When  the  guard  came  to  re- 
lease him  several  hours  after,  the  snake,  which  was  a 
cobra,  quickly  glided  away.  The  guard  noticed,  with 
surprise,  that  the  prisoner's  hair  had  turned  white; 
and  he  died  a  few  hours  after  telling  bis  horrid  story. 

Reader. — The  existence  of  angels,  and  their  purity,  are 
absoluti'ly  required  to  be  believed  in  the  Koran;  and 
he  is  reckoned  an  infidel  who  denies  that  there  are 
such  beings,  or  hates  any  of  them,  or  asserts  auy  dis- 
tiuction  of  sexes  amongst  them.  They  believe  them  to 
have  pure  and  subtile  bodies,  created  of  fire. 
. 1  »»»  » ■■ 

RIVER  MAKING. 

The  work  of  making  great  rivera,  like  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  is  in  most  countries 
considered  the  appropriate  task  of  nature ;  and 
not  in  all  countries  does  she  condescend  to  do 
such  work  with  the  same  lavish  hand  that  she 
has  employed  in  these  United  States.  But  the 
immense  extent  and  rapid  growth  of  our  nation, 
and  the  beneficial  experience  which  our  people 
have  had  in  turning  small  streams  to  account, 
for  gold  washings,  have  inspired  the  enterprising 
Yankee  spirit  with  the  magnificent  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  river  which  shall  almost  rival  the  great  Mis- 
souri. The  Kansas  Kiver,  which,  with  its  two 
parallel  branches,  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  the 
Republican  Fork,  is  a  thousand  miles  long,  and 
drains  the  central  and  northern  part  of  Kansas 
Territory,  is  a  comparatively  shallow  stream,  at 
present  only  navigable  for  boats  of  a  light 
draught  once  or  twice  a  year.  But  the  south  fork 
of  the  Platte  River,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  pours  a  vast  body  of 
water  eastward,  and  parallel  to  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Kansas,  is  separated  from  the  lat- 
ter by  a  table  of  land  only  thirty  miles  wide,  and 
in  some  places  only  eight  miles.  It  is  proposed 
to  cut  a  sluice  through  this  dividing  ridge,  which 
is  not  high,  and  is  of  a  formation  easily  worked, 
and  thus  pour  the  waters  of  the  South  Platte  into 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Kansas.  This  addi- 
tion of  water  would  be  very  great,  as  the  South 
Platte,  at  the  proposed  point  of  diversion,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  wide,  four 
foet  in  depth,  and  has  a  current  of  great  force. 

Again ;  to  the  ^outh  of  the  south  branch  of 
the  Kansas,  called  the  Smoky  Ilitl  Fork,  and  al- 
most parallel  with  it,  runs  for  several  hundred 
miles  the  Upper  Arkansas,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  This  tributary  also 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  brings 
down  to  the  plains  a  volume  of  water  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth,  and  four  feet  in  depth, 
with  a  current  so  strong  that  a  man  can  scarcely 
stem  its  force.  The  dividing  ridge  which  separ- 
ates the  Upper  Arkansas  from  the  Smoky  Hill 
Fork,  is  a  mountain  spur  which  soon  subsides  to 
the  eastward  in  a  plain.  This  plain  is  not  more 
than  forty  miles  from  stream  to  stream,  and  in 
some  places  only  fifteen.  A  sluice  across  the 
plain  is  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  into  the  south- 
ern  branch   of  the  Kansas.     The   addition   of 


these  two  mountain  torrents  to  the  north  and 
south  branches  of  the  Kansas,  would  increase  the 
latter  river  by  an  immense  body  of  water,  for 
each  of  these  discharges  a  quantity  of  water 
greater  than  ordinary  rivers  of  twice  their  mag- 
nitude, owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  lofty 
Rocky  Mountain  range.  The  result  of  their 
combination  with  the  Kansas,  would  be  to  make 
the  latter  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  almost 
another  Missouri,  and  navigable  for  large  steam- 
ers, far  up  towards  the  mountains. 

We  have  found  this  stupendous  scheme  de- 
tailed with  considerable  minuteness  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  and  have 
condensed  it  into  a  small  compass,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  our  readers.  A  glance  at  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  maps  of  that  region  of  coun- 
try, will  convince  any  one  that  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity is  here  presented  by  nature,  for  the 
genius  of  man  to  make  the  most  gigantic  im- 
provements which  the  world  ever  saw — a  work 
compared  with  which,  the  turning  of  the  Euphra- 
tes from  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  proposed  canal  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea,  in  our  own  day,  appear  like 
children's  play.  The'  same  paper  presents 
another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  execution 
of  this  startling  enterprise,  besides  the  vast  in- 
ternal improvement  which  it  would  accomplish. 
The  Upper  Arkansas  and  the  South  Platte  are 
both  gold  bearing  streams,  that  have  been  wash- 
ing down  the  glittering  particles  and  depositing 
them  in  their  lower  beds  for  ages ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  laying  bare  of  those  beds, 
which  the  diversion  of  the  upper  waters  would 
effect,  would  disclose  a  vast  extent  of  the  richest 
gold-bearing  placers  than  any  that  are  now  known . 

A  SINGULAR  SUICIDE. 

An  English  ship- carpenter,  by  the  name  of 
Sylvester  Rupert,  recently  committed  suicide  in 
Kew  Orleans,  under  the  most  distressing  and 
mournful  circumstances.  Last  October  he  and 
his  wife  lost  a  favorite  child  by  the  name  of  Liz- 
zie, and  the  death  of  the  little  girl  so  preyed 
upon  the  father's  mind  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  He  built  a  tomb  for  the  departed 
one  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  removed  the 
body  there,  from  the  grave  where  it  had  been 
buried.  After  this  it  was  his  habit  to  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  cemetery,  open  the  tomb,  and 
gaze  upon  the  remains  of  his  child.  This  prac- 
tice was  persisted  in  for  nearly  three  months, 
until  at  length  his  morbid  grief  so  deranged  his 
mind,  that  he  became  utterly  discouraged  as  to 
his  worldly  prospects  and  wished  for  death. 
Having  planted  two  shrubs  at  the  door  of  the 
tomb,  he  retired  within  the  structure,  fastening 
the  door  upon  the  inside,  and  Ijing  down  be- 
side the  coffin,  poisoned  himself  with  laudanum. 
His  wife  became  alarmed  at  his  absence  from 
home,  and  npon  visiting  the  cemetery,  discov- 
ered appearances  about  the  tomb  which  led  her 
to  remove  the  covering  from  the  top.  Upon 
doing  so,  she  saw  the  dead  body  of  her  husband 
within,  and  fainted  at  the  sight. 

THE  SHAW  CASE. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  just 
disposed  for  the  sixth  time  of  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Shaw  against  the  Worcester  Railroad 
Company.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  the  widow  of  George 
W.  Shaw,  who  was  killed  in  January,  1852,  by 
being  run  over  by  a  train  on  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  at  a  crossing  in  Newton. 
At  the  time  of  the  accident  she  was  riding  in  a 
sleigh  with  her  husband,  and  received  great  bod- 
ily injury  by  the  collision,  losing  one  arm,  and 
being  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  other,  besides 
receiving  a  severe  wound  on  the  head,  from  the 
effects  of  which'  she  still  suffers.  By  reason  of 
these  injuries  she  is  entirely  and  permanently 
helpless,  and  is  subjected  to  frequent  and  severe 
illness.  The  death  of  her  husband  left  her  poor, 
and  devolved  upon  her  the  care  and  support  of 
four  young  children  ;  and  it  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  she  made  a  claim  upon  the  rail- 
road company  for  damages.  After  much  delay 
the  company  offered  her  the  insufficient  and 
paltry  sum  of  $2000,  an  amount  too  small  to  pay 
even  the  necessary  expenses  attendant  upon  her 
surgical  attendance  and  nursing.  In  the  fall  of 
1852  she  commenced  a  suit  against  the  company, 
which  was  protracted  until  1854,  when  it  came  to 
trial,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $15,087,50  in 
her  favor. 

Notwithstanding  the  president  of  the  company 
had  agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  a  jury,  and 
abide  the  verdict,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was 
resisted  by  the  company  on  a  question  of  law. 


and  after  argument  before  the  full  court,  involv- 
ing increased  expense  to  Mrs.  Shaw,  it  was  set 
aside.  This  was  trial  number  two.  The  case 
was  again  tried  before  a  jury  in  the  year  1857, 
and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $18,000  for  the  plain- 
tiff. This  was  trial  number  three ;  and  one 
would  think  that  its  result  might  have  taught  the 
company  not  to  subject  this  poor  widow  to  furth- 
er expense,  but  to  pay  the  damages  to  which  she 
was  fairly  entitled.  But  no,  the  company  relied 
upon  its  wealth  and  influence  to  bring  about  a 
different  result,  and  so  resisted  this  second  ver- 
dict on  the  plea  that  the  damages  were  excessive. 
Upon  this  plea  trial  number  four  took  place,  be- 
fore the  full  court,  still  at  additional  expense  to 
Mrs.  Shaw,  and  the  court  again  set  the  verdict 
aside.  A  third  jury  trial  followed,  making  trial 
number  five  of  this  protracted  case ;  and  this 
time  eleven  of  the  jury  agreed  upon  a  verdict 
of  $20,000  for  the  plaintiff.  But  there  was  one 
who  could  see  no  reason  why  a  rich  corporation 
should  pay  a  poor  widow  for  mutilating  her  body 
and  destroying  her  health  ;  and  because  he  could 
not  bring  the  eleven  obstinate  fellows  over  to  his 
views,  he  held  out  against  them,  and  the  case 
was  taken  from  the  jury.  Trial  number  six  took 
place  in  January  last,  and  this  time  the  jury  did 
agree,  rendering  a  verdict  lor  $22,250  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Shaw.  This  is  a  strictly  righteous  judg- 
ment upon  the  company,  for  their  selfish  and  un- 
manly course  in  resisting  the  just  claims  of  the 
widow,  and  interposing  obstacles  to  the  prompt 
and  upright  administration  of  justice.  The 
amount  of  this  last  verdict  just  about  covers  the 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  award  of  1854,  with  the 
addition  of  interest  and  trial  expenses  up  to  the 
present  time.  But  the  company  have  not  yet 
learned  wisdom,  and  are  determined  to  procras- 
tinate still  further  the  day  of  settlement.  For 
this  purpose  their  counsel  have  movtd  for  a  new 
trial,  on  the  ground  of  legal  technicalities  and 
excessive  damages.  Will  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  countenance  such  conduct  ? 


-<—•••—♦- 


COLONEL  FREMONT'S  GOLD  WORKS. 

Colonel  Fremont  has  erected  very  extensive 
works  in  Bear  Valley,  Mariposa  County,  Cali- 
fornia, for  extracting  quartz-rock  gold.  The 
principal  mining  operations  carried  on  are  at  the 
Josephine  and  Pine-Tree  veins,  near  the  head  of 
th«  valley.  From  these  to  the  river,  a  road  is  in 
course  of  construction,  which  is  five  miles  in 
length,  and  for  at  least  one  half  the  distance 
blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This  road  is 
necessary  to  convey  the  gold  quartz  to  the  river, 
where  a  mill  is  erected  for  crushing  it.  This  mill 
contains  one  hundred  stamps,  of  ordinary  weight. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  constantly  era- 
ployed  upon  the  road,  dam  and  mill,  and  when 
completed,  these  works  will  be  the  most  exten- 
sive and  most  costly  of  any  for  a  similar  purpose 
in  the  State.  In  addition  to  this  magnificent  en- 
terprise, which  will  soon  be  finished  and  in  full 
operation,  the  colonel  has  another  quartz  mill  at 
the  head  of  Bear  Valley,  which  is  worked  by 
steam.  This  is  in  active  operation,  and  employs 
forty  men.  The  mill  runs  day  and  night,  and 
the  weekly  product  averages  over  $2000.  From 
these  details  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gallant  col- 
onel does  not  mean  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
his  feet,  but  will  be  a  rich  man  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  energy  and  enterprise. 


— * — ^•^  > 


EASTER   DAY. 

This  religious  festival,  which  commemorates 
the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection,  is  observed 
with  great  fidelity  by  Christians  of  the  Catholic 
and  Episcopalian  churches  throughout  the  world. 
It  would  be  well  that  all  Christian  seels  should 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  that  momentous 
event,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  their  creeds. 
But  religious  animosity  has  in  this  case,  as  in 
some  others,  proved  stronger  than  religious  sen- 
timent, and  hence  we  find  many  sects  of  dissent- 
ing Christians  who  do  not  celebrate  the  annual 
return  of  this  day,  merely  because  it  is  a  popish 
or  episcopal  rite.  The  day  is  called  Easter  from 
a  Saxon  word,  signifying  risiiif/,  and  alluding  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  The  event 
which  it  commemorates  took  place  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  after  the  Jewish  Passover, 
which  fell  that  year  on  Friday.  Hence  arose  the 
weekly  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  or  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  establishing 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion and  of  the  resurrection  is  ascertained  ; 
and  since  the  time  of  Constantine,  a  rule  has 
been  observed  for  determining  the  Sunday  upon 
which  Easter  falls,  which  promotes  uniformity 
throughout  the   Christian  world.     This  rule  is. 


that  Easter  day  shall  always  be  considered  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which  happens 
tipon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March,  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happen 
on  Sunday,  Easter  is  the  next  Sunday  f  dlowing. 
The  reason  for  this  rule  is  found  in  the  directions 
given  by  Moses,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan, 
being  the  lunar  month  of  which  the  14th  day 
either  falls  on,  or  next  follows,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. There  is  consequently  a  wide  range  for 
the  day  of  the  month  upon  which  Easter  Sunday 
may  fall  in  various  years — reaching  from  March 
22d,  the  earliest  day  on  which  it  can  occur,  to 
April  25th,  the  latest.  This  year  the  first  full 
moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  happens  on  the 
17th  of  April,  which  is  Sunday,  and  consequent- 
ly Easter  falls  upon  the  next  Sunday  after,  or 
April  24th.  It  will  not  occur  again  at  that  date 
until  the  year  2011. 


A  Poet's  Relative. — In  a  private  soiree, 
lately  given  at  Paris,  in  honor  of  the  musician, 
Stephen  Heller,  a  young  lady,  by  the  name  of 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  played  his  "  Saltarello."  She 
is  a  near  relative  of  the  poet  of  the  "  Marseil- 
laise." Her  performance  was  as  beautiful  as  the 
expression  of  her  face.  Yet  this  bearer  of  a 
great  name  and  of  beauty  and  decided  talents, 
has  to  give  lessons  for  about  fifty  cents  each. 
Alas  !  her  fate  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  poem 
of  her  uncle — the  "  Marseillaise."  The  singing 
of  the  Marseillaise  is  prohibited  wherever  the 
French  flag  waves.  Yet  the  French  soldiers  in- 
sisted on  singing  it  when  they  stormed  the 
Malakoff. 


*    •m^m-    * 


PORTBAIT    OF    HON.  EdWARD  EvERETT. — A 

beautiful  steel  engraving  from  the  burin  of  H. 
Wright  Smith,  from  Mr.  Wight's  admirable  por- 
trait of  Everett,  has  just  been  published.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Wight's  is 
the  best  of  the  very  many  portraits  of  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, and  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  likeness,  occupying  in  painting  the  po- 
sition which  Powers's  bust  holds  in  sculpture. 
The  expression  is  animated,  the  face  is  lighted  up 
with  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  the  pose  of 
the  figure  is  natural  and  graceful.  Agents  are 
now  engaged  in  selling  the  engraving,  and  meet 
with  great  success. 


TuE    Commercial   Bulletin. — This  new 

weekly  journal  is  now  fairly  launched  and  under 

full  sail.     The  eighth  number  is  before  us,  and 

presents  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  firm 

foundation  and  complete  success.     Curtis  Guild, 

Esq.,  the  editor  and  proprietor,  is  a  gentleman  of 

experience,  good  taste  and  unsurpassed  industry. 

The  paper  has  an  individuality,  and  a  field  of  its 

own,  being  as  its  name  indicates,  a  commercial 

journal. 

«  »»»  » 

We  ABE  Proouessive. — One  of  the  sim- 
plest, yet  most  admirable  and.  convenient  in- 
ventions of  the  day,  is  Edson's  Patent  Self-Ad- 
justing  Spiral  Brush  Carpet  Sweeper.  No  house- 
keeper should  be  without  this  bandy  little  aid  to 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  You  need  no  longer 
have  dust  arise  in  your  parlors  when  you  sweep. 
Call  on  H.  S.  Chapman  &  Co.,  95  1-2  Water 
Street,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
«  »«»  » 

Whaling. — A  merchant  in  New  Bedford  esti- 
mates that  the  losses  incurred  by  merchants  and 
others  in  this  business,  during  the  past  year,  will 
amount  to  nearly  one  million  of  dollars.  This  is 
attributed  to  various  causes,  among  which  are  ill 
success  of  the  fleet — fall  in  the  price  of  oil,  ex- 
travagance and  bad  management  in  fitting  and 
refitting,  especially  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
»  »■»  > 

Almost  Incredible. — A  traveller  tells  of  a 
Moorish  lady  in  Algiers,  caught  out  in  a  storm, 
who  was  so  shocked  because  her  yash  mak  was 
waslied  off  her  face,  exposing  her  features  to 
public  gaze,  that  she  rushed  through  a  crowded 
street,  and  plunged  into  the  Mediterranean ! 
«  »«»  I 

Lamartine.— Hachctte,  the  publisher,  has  al- 
ready paid  Lamartine  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  for  his  last  year's  monthly  course 
of  literature.  Still  the  poor  poet  keeps  sending 
round  his  hat. 


A  Hint. — As  perfume  is  to  the  rose,  so  is 
good  nature  to  the  lovely.    Ill  nature  renders  the 
prettiest  face  disagreeable. 
«  »•»  > 

Qdery. — What  domestic  vessels  doesacircus. 
ridor  resemble  ?    A  pitcher  and  tumbler. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  RAIN. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review,  the  quantity  of  rain  diminishes  as  we 
advance  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  de- 
creases in  ascending  to  liigh  table-lands.  It  in- 
creases from  the  coasts  to  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents, the  western  coasts  being  generally  more 
rainy  than  the  eastern  ones.  At  the  equator  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  is  ninety- 
five  inches,  and  at  Petersburg  only  seventeen. 
The  heaviest  rain  falls  between  the  tropics ;  and 
in  Europe  the  rainy  districts  are  in  the  Alps,  the 
middle  of  Portugal,  the  coast  of  Norway,  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  northwest  coast  of 
Scotland.  At  Capo  Horn  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  inches  fall,  while  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  there  is  no  rain  at  all ;  these 
parts  are  called  the  rainless  districts.  In  the  old 
world  there  are  two  such  districts,  the  largest  in- 
cluding the  desert  of  Sahara  and  Egypt  in  Afri- 
ca, and  in  Asia,  part  of  Arabia,  Syria  and  Per- 
sia ;  the  other  district,  of  nearly  the  same  super- 
ficial extent,  lies  between  north  latitude  thirty 
degrees  and  fifty  degrees,  and  between  seventy- 
five  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  degrees  of 
east  longitude,  including  Thibet,  Zobi  and  Sha- 
ma,  and  Mongolia.  In  the  new  world  the  rain- 
less districts  are  of  much  less  magnitude,  occu- 
pying two  narrow  strips  on  the  shores  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  with  a  small  district  between  Trini- 
dad and  Panama,  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 


<     m-*m-    > 


THE  SKETCH  CLUB  OF  CINCINNATL 

The  artists  comprising  this  club  are  in  the 
habit  of  holding  stated  meetings,  at  which  sketch- 
es are  shown,  made  upon  subjects  given  out  pre- 
viously. For  instance,  the  subject  is  "  Broke," 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  is  shown  in  illus- 
trating this  word.  The  ditTerent  ideas  suggested, 
were  of  a  creditor  leaving  the  door  of  a  broken 
bank — a  fast  horse,  who  has  broken  his  gait  and 
everything  else  connected  with  him — a  boy  with 
a  broken  knife — a  fat  old  gentleman  in  a  broken 
down  swing.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
aflTecting  sketches  was  one  in  which  the  large 
centre-piece  represented  a  scene  on  a  river.  One 
or  two  trees  are  tumbled  over  and  broken,  and 
there  are  ugly  jagged  splinters  of  ice  round  a 
hole  in  the  frozen  sheet  in  the  foreground.  Un- 
derneath are  the  words,  "  It  Broke."  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  told  in  some  little  vignettes  at  the 
corners  In  one  the  mother  bids  her  boy  be  care- 
ful ;  in  another  the  boy  is  skating ;  in  the  third 
the  father  seeks  with  a  setting  pole  for  the  body, 
through  the  ice,  and  in  the  fourth  the  mother 
stands  at  the  bed  on  which  is  stretched  her  son's 
lifeless  corpse.  Another  vignette  at  the  top,  of 
a  weeping  woman,  adds  to  the  pathos. 


A  PIQUANT  Book. — The  authoress  of  the 
forthcoming  "  Memoirs  of  my  Boudoir  "  intends 
to  publish  her  book  at  Brussels  early  in  the 
coming  month.  The  lady  whose  life  is  tl\^s  gra- 
tuitously exposed  to  public  view  was  the  most 
celebrated  beauty  of  her  day,  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Paris  by  the  allies.  The  Emperor  Al- 
exander, the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  Blucher, 
and  Talleyrand,  all  were  wont  to  assemble  in  her 
boudoir. 


The  Forensic  "  We." — Barristers  have  a 
ludicrous  habit  of  identifying  themselves  with 
their  clients  by  speaking  in  the  plural  number. 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  a  luminary  of 
the  western  circuit,  "  at  the  moment  the  police- 
man says  he  saw  us  in  the  tap,  I  will  prove  that 
we  were  locked  up  in  the  station-house,  in  a  state 
of  intoxication." 


I  *■  ^  > 


GcESSiNO  BY  THE  SouND.— There  lately  re- 
sided in  Ayrshire  village  a  man  who  proposed, 
like  Bailey,  to  write  an  etymological  dictionary 
of  the  English  language.  Being  asked  what  he 
understood  the  word  pathology  to  mean,  he  an- 
swered, with  readiness  and  confidence,  "  Why, 
the  art  of  road-making,  to  be  sure." 


«  ^•».  » 


Ten  Cents. — Step  into  the  nearest  periodical 
depot  and  procure  a  copy  of  Ballou's  Dollar 
Monthly,  the  c&eapest  magazine  in  the  world.  $1 
a  year,  or  10  cents  per  number.  Fully  illustrated. 
Present  circulation  114,000! 


Antiquarian. — A  copy  of  "  Anid  Lang 
Syne,"  in  the  handwriting  of  i's  author  was  ex- 
hibited at  Albany  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  100th  birthday  of  Robert  Burns. 


THE  MOUNT  VERNON  FUND. 

Mrs.  Cunningham,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Re- 
gent of  the  Ladies  Mount  Vernon  Association, 
has  just  published  an  address  to  the  public,  set- 
ting forth  the  degree  of  progress  already  made  in 
raising  funds,  and  imploring  further  contribu- 
tions. The  association  now  embraces  twenty- 
six  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  lady  vice  regent 
in  each  State.  Through  their  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions, aided  very  largely  by  the  generous  la- 
bors of  Edward  Everett,  sufficient  money  has 
been  collected  to  make  the  payments  thus  far,  as 
they  have  become  due.  The  sum  of  8100,000, 
with  interest,  has  already  been  paid  to  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, the  speculator  in  his  illustrious  relative's 
bones  and  fame ;  and  there  is  yet  due  him 
another  hundred  thousand,  with  accruing  inter- 
est. The  association  also  propose  to  raise  the 
further  sum  of  $300,000,  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, improvement,  and  preservation  of  the  es- 
tate. The  collections  now  on  hand  amount  to 
upwards  of  $15,000,  leaving  about  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  yet  to  be  secured  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  purchase,  and  get  a  title  to  the  proper- 
ty. The  prospects  of  entire  success  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  the  Ladies  Association  are  very 
good,  but  the  public  should  act  promptly,  and 
finish  up  the  good  work  at  once.  As  the  regent's 
address  very  pertinently  says,  a  contribution 
of  three  cents  each  from  the  ten  millions  of 
adults  which  are  numbered  among  our  people 
would  bestow  the  requisite  amount  for  improving 
and  preserving  the  estate.  And  what,  we  would 
ask,  are  three  cents,  or  even  three  dollars,  to  any 
live  American,  compared  to  the  proud  reflection 
that  the  home  and  grave  of  Washington  have 
been  rescued  from  venal  speculation  and  criminal 
neglect  ? 


JAPAN. 

The  London  Examiner  says  in  religious  mat- 
ters it  is  plain  that  the  Japanese  are  not  intoler- 
ant, for  they  have  three  different  religions  di- 
vided into  upwards  of  thirty  sects,  the  votaries 
of  all  of  which  live  peaceably  together.  The 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  political  and  not  a  theological  one. 
Before  it  commenced,  the  Bonzes,  or  priests  of 
Buddhism,  a  form  of  religion  introduced  from 
India,  were  the  most  importunate  in  their  com- 
plaints against  the  Christians.  They  petitioned 
the  emperor  against  them,  who  demanded  how 
many  forms  of  religion  existed  in  the  empire 
and  the  reply  was,  thirty  five.  "  Well,"  rejoined 
his  majesty,  "  where  thirty-five  can  be  tolerated, 
we  can  easily  bear  thirty-six.  Leave  the  stran- 
gers in  peace." 


<  »»»  » 


Chakles  Dickens. —  Charles  Dickens  is  be- 
coming, in  one  way,  a  rival  to  Albert  Smith. 
The  great  charm  of  his  entertainments  consists  in 
the  admirable  mimicry  and  power  of  rapidly 
changing  his  tone  and  look  without  degenerating 
into  bufToonery  or  extravagance.  We  shall  soon 
have  a  chance  of  judging  for  ourselves. 


"  Captain  Belt  :  or,  77ie  Buccaneer  of  the 
Gulf." — Enclose  us  twenty  cents,  in  postage 
stamps  or  silver,  and  receive  this  remarkable 
story,  fully  illustrated,  by  return  of  mail,  and 
post-paid.  This  story  was  written  expressly  for 
us  by  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  is  unrivalled  in 
interest.     Over  30,000  copies  have  been  sold. 


1  ^. i»  I 


Foolish. — A  jealous  pated  fool  in  Wheeling, 
Va.,  recently  laid  himself  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  for  one  year  and  a  fine  of  $500, 
for  intercepting  and  opening  letters  addressed  to 
his  ladv-love, 


To  Pleasure-Seekers  and  Travellers. 
— Parties  travelling  to  Europe  should  not  fail 
to  procure  their  passports  in  season.  John 
E.  M.  Gilley,  No.  8  Old  State  House,  obtains 
them  promptly. 

)  »«».  > 

Halleck's  Burns. — Fitz-Greene  Halleck's 
"  Burns  "  has  been  quoted,  entire  or  in  part,  in 
every  city  and  hamlet  of  America,  where  the 
Scottish  poet's  centenary  anniversary  was  cel- 
ebrated. 

1 — ^m  m'    > 

A  Childless  Man.— Marshal  Vaillant,  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  says,  in  a  letter  giving 
a  sketch  of  his  career,  "  I  have  no  child  ;  and 
this  is  the  greatest  sorrow  God  has  given  me." 

Useful  Recipe —To  keep  water  out,  use 
pitch ;  to  keep  it  in,  use  a  pitcher. 


SSJagsitie  (Katljcrings. 

Mrs.  Susan  Walden  and  family,  of  Buffalo, 
have  given  $1000  in  money  to  the  Buffalo  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

The  Howard  Association,  of  New  Orleans, 
spent  upwarc's  of  $44,000  the  past  year,  in  relief 
of  the  sick  and  destitute 

M.  .Jullien  has  been  giving  farewell  concerts 
with  brilliant  success,  in  the  inland  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

The  expenses  incurred  for  maintaining  the 
military  on  Staten  Island  to  protect  the  quaran- 
tine hospital,  amounted  to  $53,000. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  abstains  from  all  society. 
Lord  Napier  was  recently  denied  an  interview 
with  him,  in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmities. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  D.  D.  of  Chicago, 
came  very  near  his  death  lately,  by  taking  opium 
by  mistake  for  another  medicine.  He  laid  in- 
sensible for  two  or  three  days. 

The  Penobscot  Indians  are  trying  to  raise  a 
salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  their  gov- 
ernor, by  the  aid  of  the  Maine  Legislature.  The 
sura  certainly  seems  reasonable. 

According  to  the  Christian  Advocate,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
has  8939  travelling  preachers,  12,436  local 
preachers,  and  1,664,387  members. 

John  II.  Davis,  a  heavy  packer,  of  Cincinnati, 
died  suddenly,  recently.  A  local  paper  says  : 
"  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  benevo- 
lence and  enterprise,  and  was  a  good  judge  of 
pork  !" 

General  Concha,  governor  general  of  Cuba, 
has  taken  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
series  of  meteorological  observations  along  the 
seacoast,  as  also  in  the  interior  of  that 
island. 

England  pays  the  Pacific  steam  navigation 
company  $100,000  annually  for  carrying  the 
mails  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  and 
Chili  and  Peru  add  enough  more  to  make  the 
subsidary  $201,000. 

A  large  number  of  petitions  from  ladies  desir- 
ous of  a  change  of  name,  are  before  the  New  York 
legislature.  As  next  year  is  "  leap  year,"  they 
can  then  exercise  the  privilege  of  their  sex,  and 
petition  in  another  quarter. 

The  gross  amount  of  disbursements  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1858,  was  $1,086,607.  The 
largest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one 
time  was  2300,  and  the  smallest  1600. 

Freight.cars,  constructed  like  refrigerators,  are 
now  run  on  the  railroads  from  Norfolk  to  Lynch- 
burg, with  oysters,  fish,  crabs  and  West  India 
fruit.  The  temperature  in  the  car  is  only  three 
degrees  above  freezing  point. 

The  new  army  Register  gives  the  total  of  mili- 
tia at  2,724,426.  The  regular  army  consists  of 
19  regiments;  10  of  infantry,  4  of  artillery,  1  of 
mounted  riflemen,  and  2  each  of  cavalry  and 
dragoons.     The  total  force  is  about  16,000  men. 

Public  drinking  fountains,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Gur- 
ney,  are  to  be  erected  at  the  Regent  Circus,  in 
the  Edgeware  Road,  the  Marylebone  Road,  and 
at  the  Clarence  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
The  water  will  be  filtered  through  a  bed  of  char- 
coal, and  the  supply  constant. 

The  New  York  Tribune  comes  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  railroad  in  Broadway,  with  five-cent 
cars  every  five  minutes  from  each  of  the  princi- 
pal ferries,  to  Central  Park,  and  three-cent  cars 
every  minute,  from  the  Astor  House  to  Union 
Square. 

The  Avalanche  office,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
been  set  on  fire  twelve  times  within  a  short  pe- 
riod, but  fortunately  the  fire  was  discovered 
before  any  damage  was  done.  The  incendiary 
proves  to  be  a  negro  boy,  who  acts  as  fireman  in 
the  press  room  where  the  p.iper  is  printed. 

The  mother  of  John -G.  Saxe,  the  poet,  who 
resides  in  Troy,  went  to  Bennington  recently, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  her  son  read  his  poem 
on  "  Love."  Though  he  has  lectured  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  times,  this  was  the  first  time  the 
old  lady  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him. 

A  sculling  machine,  of  novel  construction,  has 
been  invented  at  Greenock  by  a  Mr.  Buchanan. 
It  is  wrought  by  two  levers,  but  instead  of  the 
paddle  being  placed  in  the  stern,  it  is  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  keel,  thereby  obtaining  great  speed. 
The  paddle  is  completely  hid  from  sight. 

The  fish  of  North  and  South  America  differ 
very  materially  in  appearance.  All  the  southern 
and  tropical  fish  are  highly  colored,  like  the  col- 
ors of  the  dying  dolphin,  while  those  at  the  north 
are  of  a  dark  color.  "Their  flesh,  however,  is 
more  solid  and  healthy. 

During  the  year  1858  there  were  built  in  the 
Portland  revenue  district,  three  ships,  four  barks, 
one  brig,  four  schooners,  and  one  boat,  thirteen 
in  all,  amounting  to  5216  tons.  The  ships  were 
all  built  in  Freeport,  the  barks  in  Yarmouth  and 
Harpswell,  and  not  one  of  them  in  Portland. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have 
been  found  and  defined  40  botanical  species  of 
the  native  grape,  including  upwards  of  100  vari- 
eties, more  than  half  of  which  are  susceptible  of 
being  converted  into  wine;  and  some  lO'or  12 
varieties  are  sufficiently  palatable  for  table  use. 

The  Vera  Cruz  correspondent  of  the  New 
Orleans  True  Delta  says  that  nothing  but  3000 
Yankee  soldiers  will  give  the  country  of  Mexico 
quiet  and  rest,  and  keep  any  legitimate  president 
in  power.  Not  one  of  the  Mexican  officers  can 
be  depended  upon — every  one  in  his  turn  will  be 
a  traitor. 


^antrs  of  Collr. 


....  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running 
through  the  peailchain  of  all  virtue. — Nelson. 

. . .  Old  friends  are  bcft.  King  James  used 
to  call  for  his  old  shoes  ;  they  were  easiest  to  his 
feet. — Scldin. 

....  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
and  the  first  motion,  nil  the  interim  is  like  a 
phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream. — Shakspeare. 

....  Men  of  the  noblest  disposition  think 
themselves  happiest  when  others  share  their  hap- 
piness with  them. — Mason. 

....  The  life  of  a  just  man  is  a  series  of  petty 
frauds;  that  of  a  knave  a  series  of  greater  ones. 

DoVCK. 

....  As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast,  so 
every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use,  turns  to  re- 
straint.— ShaK'speare. 

....  The  talents  by  which  most  politicians  ac- 
quire offices,  arc  the  reverse  of  those  which  best 
qualify  them  for  filling  them. — Boiee. 

....  Every  man  deems  that  he  has  preci'-ely 
the  trials  and  temptations  which  arc  the  hardest 
of  all  for  him  to  bear;  but  ihey  are  so,  because 
they  are  the  very  ones  he  needs. — liiclUer. 

....  When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must 
associate,  else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  un- 
pilied  sacrifice,  in  a  contemptible  struggle. 
— Burl-e. 

....  In  reading  the  life  of  any  great  man,  yon 
will  always  in  the  course  of  his  history,  chance 
upon  some  obscure  individual,  who  on  some  par- 
ticular occasions,  was  greater  than  he  whose  life 
you  are  reading. — Lacon. 

....  The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived, 
after  years  of  observation  and  experience,  is,  that 
without  temperance  there  is  no  health  ;  without 
virtue  no  order;  without  religion  no  happiness; 
and  that  the  sum  of  our  being  is,  to  live  wisely, 
soberly,  and  righteously. — McDonouijh. 

....  There  are  minds  so  habituated  to  in- 
trigue and  mystery  in  themselves,  and  so  prone 
to  expect  it  from  others,  that  they  will  never  ac- 
cept of  a  plain  reason  for  a  plain  fact,  if  it  be 
possible  to  devise  causes  for  it  that  are  obscure, 
far-fetched,  and  usually  not  worth  the  carriage. 
—  Collon . 

....  When  the  sunlight  of  God's  mercy  rises 
upon  our  necessities,  it  casts  the  shadow  of 
prayer  far  dow'n  upon  the  plain  ;  or,  to  use 
another  illustration,  when  God  piles  up  a  hill  of 
mercies,  he  himself  shines  behind  them,  and  he 
casts  on  our  spirits  the  shadow  of  prayer,  so  that 
we  mav  rest  certain,  if  we  are  in  prayer,  our 
prayers  are  the  shadows  of  mercy. — Spurgeon. 

«--»*■*-> — 

Joftet'js  13utrget. 

When  is  a  lady's  cheek  not  a  cheek  ?  When 
it  is  a  little  pale  (pail). 

What  kind  of  a  fever  have  those  who  wish  to 
have  their  names  in  print  ?     Type-us  fever. 

"  Why  is  your  thumb,  when  putting  on  a 
glove,  like  eternity  V  "  Because  it  is  ever  last  in 
(everlasting) !" 

Why  is  the  electric  telegraph  like  a  prosy 
story-teller  ?  Because  they  are  long  wiredrawn 
communications. 

When  is  a  beggar  like  one  of  our  most  faithful 
Indian  tribes  ?  When  he's  a  Sikh  in  arms. 
(Seeking  alms). 

When  Jack  Jones  discovered  that  he  had  pol- 
ished his  mate's  boots  instead  of  his  own,  he 
called  it  an  aggravated  instance  of  "  laboring, 
and  confoundedly  hard,  too,  under  a  mistake." 

At  Quarter  Sessions  one  of  the  magistrates 
slept  and  snored,  a  young  barrister  sent  up  this 
note  to  the  senior  counsel  :  "  Q. — Why  is  Sir 
Tunbelly  like  the  first  ship  on  record.  A. — Be- 
cause he  snores,  hark  !" 

"  What  are  you  about?"  inquired  a  lunatic  of 
a  cook,  who  was  industriously  stripping  the  feath- 
ers from  a  fowl.  "  Dressing  a  chicken,"  an- 
swered the  cook.  "  I  should  call  that  undress- 
ing," said  the  crazy  chap  in  reply. 

Sheridan  used  to  pretend  that  he  put  Law 
down  effectually.  "  When  Law  said,  '  Pray,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  do  answer  my  question  without  point 
or  epigram,'  I  retorted,  '  You  say  true,  Mr. 
Law — your  questions  are  without  point  or 
epigram.'  " 

Sambo  bought  a  patriarchal  turkey.  "  I  took 
him  home,"  says  ho,  "  my  wife  bile  hiin  tree 
hours  and  den  him  crow !  My  wife  den  pop 
him  into  de  pot  wid  si.x  pound  o'  taters,  and  he 
kick  em  all  out; — he  mus  a  been  as  old  as  dat 
Kefooselum." 

A  traveler  relating  his  adventures,  told  the 
company  that  he  and  his  servant  had  made 
fifty  wild  Arabs  run ;  which  startling  them, 
he  observed  that  there  was  no  great  merit 
in  that — "  for,"  said  he,  "  we  ran,  and  they  ran 
after  us." 

As  two  <;ountry  lads  were  passing  a  druggist's 
establishment  where  a  sign  was  exhibited  which 
had  on  it  the  words,  "  Congress  Water,"  or^ 
asked  the  other  what  sort  of  water  that  was. 
"  Why,  you  fool,"  replied  his  companion,  '•  that's 
what  they  spout  at  Congress." 

"Any  sleighing  out  your  way.  Bob?" 
"Heaps  of  it,  and  plenty  more  lying  against  the 
fence."  "  Fond  of  it  ?"  "  Nothing  shorter. 
Killed  five  horses  last  week.  If  that  don't 
show  I'm  fond  of  slaying,  I  don't  know  what 
would." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  ONE  AFFIilCTED. 

BT   EHHA   C.    VERNON. 

The  seablrd's  wiog  Is  never  wet, 
Though  high  the  spray  be  drifting ; 

The  stout  ship  that  the  tempest  met 

Speeds  bravely  o'er  the  crowned  waves  yet, 
E'en  now  the  gale  is  shifting : 

Hope  whispers,  "  Forward  aud  forget!" 
For  lo!  the  clouds  are  lifting. 

The  stars  forever  in  the  sky, 

Are  brighter  for  the  storm  gone  by; 

0,  long-tried  spirit,  look  on  high, 

And  cast  away  thy  sorrow. 
Though  more  than  midnight  round  thee  close. 
Let  trusting  faith  bring  calm  repose, 

The  sun  will  shine  to-morrow, 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GERMAN  SETTLERS. 

BT    ETHAN   A.    OHAFTON. 

The  year  1742  was  witness  to  the  settlement 
of  an  immense  number  of  people  of  all  nations, 
drawn  together  by  the  marvellous  stories  of 
wealth  and  comfort  in  the  new  world.  Mostly 
upon  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers  were  their 
dwellings  erected,  or  in  some  broad  cliampaign, 
where  a  chain  of  lofty  hills  protected  them  from 
the  cold  north  wind,  and  where,  as  soon  as  the 
trees  were  felled,  the  corn  began  to  grow.  Here 
the  axe  of  the  hardy  backwoodsman  would 
resound,  and  the  mighty  kings  of  the  forest 
would  stoop,  to  furnish  logs  for  his  dwelling  and 
fuel  for  his  hearth ;  bowls  and  plates  for  his  table, 
and  tables  and  stools  for  his  furnishing ;  and  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  the  mortar  in  which  he 
pounded  corn  for  the  coarse  bread  and  coarser 
hominy,  which,  with  milk,  formed  his  chil- 
dren's food,  and  often  was  his  own  meal. 

Many  a  miserable  dyspeptic,  liaunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  innumerable  hot  suppers,  or  the  last 
aldermanic  turtle-soup,  might  have  envied  the 
healthful  and  robust  backwoodsman  his  simple 
and  wholesome  fare.  Coming  from  that  hard 
but  invigorating  labor,  sitting  down  at  the  open 
door  of  his  log  hut,  with  the  rudely  scooped  bowl 
of  corn  bread  and  milk,  eaten  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  he  could  look  forth  into  his  little  clearing, 
and  exult  that  if  the  trees  had  stood  for  ages,  his 
arm  had  at  least  "  let  the  daylight  iu  "  where  it 
never  shone  b.fore. 

So  perhaps  thought  Conrad  Weitsel,  as  he  sat 
in  the  porch  which  his  own  hands  had  built,  and 
over  which  the  hop- vines  had  already  climbed, 
hanging  their  pea-green  flowers  like  a  thick  cur- 
tain over  the  door.  Beside  him  stood  two  chil- 
dren ;  a  boy,  whose  stout,  sturdy  figure  and 
round,  good-humored  face  were  the  counterparts 
of  his  father's,  and  a  fair,  soft-eyed  girl,  whose 
relationship  to  him  might  be  disputed.  Leaning 
from  the  loophole  which  they  called  a  window, 
but  which  was  merely  an  aperture  in  the  wall, 
sometimes  covered  by  a  wooden  shutter  pierced 
with  holes,  but  now  thrown  back  on  its  leather 
hinges  to  admit  the  air,  was  the  settler's  wife,  a 
pleasant  looking  woman,  rather  young  and 
pretty,  and  with  a  smile  of  decided  satisfaction 
at  the  extension  the  forenoon's  work  had  made 
in  her  prospect.  Her  husband  and  his  neigh- 
bors had  removed  an  enormous  tree,  and  the 
huge  trunk  lay  like  a  prostrate  giant  before  her 
eyes. 

"  Come  to  your  dinner,  mother,"  said  the 
hearty  voice  of  Conrad,  as  he  watched  her  long- 
ing gaze.  "  You  have  thouglit  of  fatherland 
quite  enough  for  a  week  past.  Now  wait  a 
month,  and  we  will  let  you  see  the  sweet  waters 
of  the  river,  and  it  will  make  you  believe  your- 
self beside  the  Weser  at  once." 

Slie  turned  from  her  dreamy  mood  towards  her 
husband,  and  said  pleasantly,  "  what  care  I  for 
the  Weser,  so  long  as  I  have  you  and  the  chil- 
dren 1"  Yet  the  sigh  which  came  up  from  her 
inmost  heart  betrayed  the  homesickness  which 
she  could  not  conquer  nor  hide. 

All  the  little  comforts  wliich  Conrad  could  pro- 
cure for  his  good  Lizetta,  he  spared  no  pains  in 
retting.  A  l)etter  sort  of  cloth  than  the  coarse 
wool  and  flax  worn  by  the  other  women,  was 
made  up  by  her  skilful  hands,  and  while  o'lhers 
wi:nt,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  barefoot,  Lizetta 
always  wore  shoes  and  stockings,  the  latter  spun 
and  knit  by  herself,  the  former  made  by  her  hus- 
band, of  deerskin  like  his.own  clothes.  The  lit- 
tle girl  too,  who  wa«  no  child  of  theirs,  but 
a  daughter  of  Conrad's  brother,  who  was 
drowned  on  his   first  coming  to  America,  and 


whose  wife  sickened  and  died  of  grief,  leaving 
little  Alma  to  their  care,  was  clothed  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  garments  which  the  two  women  had 
brought  from  their  home.  The  child  was  beau- 
tiful enough,  even  in  the  linsey-woolsey  cloak 
and  coarse  hat  of  plaited  grass' which  she  wore 
in  the  woods,  but  when  she  put  on  the  neat  blue 
dresses,  so  becoming  to  her  fair  skin  and  light 
hair,  there  was  not  another  little  damsel  in  the 
settlement  that  was  half  so  fair  as  Alma. 

So  thought  her  adopted  brother  Karl,  and  so 
too  thought  Theodore  Alstein,  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
the  son  of  a  neighbor  who  bad  taken  the  little 
girl  under  his  special  protection  ever  since  the 
terrible  event  which  deprived  her  of  her  father. 
For  her  he  had  fashioned  the  prettiest  spoons 
from  the  horns  of  the  deer,  the  softest  of  shoes 
from  its  skin,  and  for  her  too,  were  the  most 
beautiful  shells  bargained  for  with  the  Indians,  in 
exchange  perhaps  for  a  bit  of  iron  hoop  or  a  few 
nails. 

Unfriendly  as  some  of  the  savages  were  to  the 
settlers,  they  would  do  anything  or  sacrifice  any- 
thing for  the  little  Snow  Feather,  as  they  called 
little  Alma;  and  it  was  perhaps  wholly  on  ac- 
count of  her  gentle  ways,  and  the  utter  fearless- 
ness she  displayed  towards  them  when  they  ap- 
proached too  near  the  settlement,  that  the  fami- 
lies were  indebted  for  the  forbearance  of  the  In- 
dians to  molest  them. 

But  in  1774  the  Delawares  and  Shawanoes 
became  disaffected  toward  all  parties,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  they  disliked  most,  the 
French  or  the  Anglo-Americans.  Subsequently 
the  fair  speeches  of  the  provincial  commissioners 
and  a  few  judicious  bribes  prevailed  on  them  to 
sell  seven  million  acres  of  land,  including  the 
hunting  grounds  of  several  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
villages  of  others,  without  consulting  the  owners. 
The  tribes  on  the  Susquehanna  formed  a  league 
to  resist  this  oppressive  act  of  injustice,  and 
Tadeuskund,  the  famous  border  chieftain,  was 
placed  at  its  head.  This  was  the  seed  from  which 
grew  the  fatal  fruit  of  Braddock's  expedition, 
perhaps  the  seed  which  ripened  into  the  glorious 
harvest  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776.     . 

It  was  now  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
of  1755,  and  Theodore  Alstein,  now  grown  to 
man's  estate,  had  joined  the  army  which  was  so 
disastrously  defeated  not  many  weeks  after. 
Karl  Weitsel  remained  at  home.  Though  strong 
and  robust,  capable  of  hard  work,  and  delighting 
in  wood  sports,  in  which  he  excelled,  Karl  had 
not  that  brave  courage  that  impels  men  to  the 
tented  field.  He  would  defend  his  home  against 
a  legion,  but  he  could  not  march  against  a  dis- 
tant foe.  Sometimes  he  felt  that  this  disincli- 
nation to  fight  lowered  him  in  Alma's  opinion. 
He  saw,  with  jealous  pain,  how  eagerly  every 
flying  report  from  the  army  was  sought  by  her, 
and  he  knew  that,  in  her  eyes,  Theodore  Alstein 
was  a  hero.  Sometimes  the  boy's  wild  eyes 
would  light  up  almost  as  if  with  a  destroying  fire, 
as  he  whispered  to  himself  the  half  formed  wish 
that  Theodore  might  never  return  from  the  bat- 
tle-field. He  too  watched  the  infrequent  and  un- 
reliable reports,  but  he  watched  them  with  a 
remorseless  rancor  against  him  who  held  a 
place  higher  than  his  own  in  the  heart  of  his 
cousin. 

Late  in  the  summer  came  the  news  of  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  march  to  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
and  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  army.  The 
elder  Weitsel  heard  it,  and  coming  home,  he  re- 
peated it  to  his  wife,  charging  her  not  to  tell 
Alma.  She,  poor  girl,  had  gone  out  into  the  for- 
est, unable  to  bear  the  suspense  that  had  been 
wearing  upon  her  heart  and  brain.  Theo- 
dore was  indeed  her  affianced  lover,  although  it 
was  a  secret  to  all,  if  indeed  it  could  be  a  secret, 
which  Karl's  jealous  mind  had  so  well  guessed. 
It  was  but  the  night  before  the  young  soldier 
joined  the  army  that  the  two  had  broken  a  ring 
in  proof  of  their  betrothal.  Her  uncle  and  aunt, 
plain  and  gentle  souls,  never  suspected  that  their 
son  cherished  such  bitter  feelings,  and  they  un- 
wittingly added  fuel  to  the  flame  which  was  al- 
ready consuming  him,  by  playfully  remarking 
upon  Theodore's  superior  claims  to  distinction, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  women  in  their 
neighborhood. 

If  Karl  had  been  left  to  himself  in  this  state  of 
excitement,  and  Theodore  had  been  near  him, 
triumphing  in  his  love  for  Alma,  and  hers  for 
him,  he  would  have  inevitably  committed  some 
rash  act,  which  would  have  brought  a  life-long 
grief  to  all  concerned.  As  it  was,  he  had  learned 
that  Theodore  had  fallen,  and  he  was  impatient 
to  carry  the  tidings  to  Alma's  ears. 

Keturning  through  the  forest  from  the  centre 


of  the  village  to  which  their  little  settlement,  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  cultivation,  now  aspired 
to  be  called,  Karl  met  an  Indian  woman  who 
had  some  pretension  to  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
With  her  he  had  often  talked  of  the  event  of  the 
battle,  and,  readily  guessing  from  his  eagerness 
that  he  would  gladly  hear  of  the  death  of  his 
rival,  she  couched  her  prophecy  in  such  mystic 
words  as  would  give  him  a  hope  that  it  would 
come  to  pass,  yet  cunningly  reserving  herself  an 
escape  from  his  wrath  should  it  prove  otherwise. 
But  Karl  caught  only  the  impression  that  he  was 
dead  already,  and  his  exultation  was  brutal  and 
insane  in  its  expression. 

While  he  was  thus  rejoicing  a  crashing  of  the 
branches,  as  of  a  deer  in  the  thicket,  and  then  the 
fall  of  something  on  the  ground,  startled  him. 
He  involuntarily  grasped  his  rifle,  forgetting 
that  it  was  not  loaded,  and  that  he  had  left  his 
powder  and  shot  behind  him.  It  was  well  that 
he  had  done  so,  for  on  parting  the  brushwood  he 
found  that  it  was  no  animal  that  startled  him. 
Alma  Weitsel  lay  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  with 
a  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  her  lips.  Dim  as 
was  the  light  in  the  forest  at  this  hour,  he  and 
the  Indian  woman  both  saw  the  dark  flow.  The 
latter  took  a  small  package  of  cloth  from  the  belt 
that  secured  her  garments,  and  taking  something 
from  it,  she  applied  it  to  the  girl's  mouth  ;  then 
motioning  to  Karl,  who  seemed  stupiSed  with 
amazement,  and  the  recollection  of  what  Al- 
ma must  have  heard,  they  raised  her  together 
and  bore  her  towards  home.  As  they  approached 
the  house  (the  same  log  cabin,  only  improved  by 
windows  and  other  necessary  arrangements),  the 
woman  hesitated. 

"  Can  you  carry  her  yourself'?"  she  asked  in 
broken  English,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated 
that  she  did  not  want  to  see  his  father. 

Neither  did  Karl  desire  it,  and  he  took  Alma  in 
his  arms  as  he  would  a  little  child,  and  carried 
her  into  the  house.  The  bleeding  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  moment  of  the  application  to 
her  lips  by  the  woman,  and  as  he  entered  the 
door,  she  awoke  from  her  long  stupor.  She 
shuddered  when  she  saw  who  held  her,  and  Karl 
remembered,  for  the  first  time  since  he  found  her, 
how  much  reason  *she  had  to  hate  him  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  conversation  which  she 
must  have  overheard. 

The  exclamations  of  his  mother  at  seeing 
Alma  in  that  state,  made  him  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  he  longed  to  get  away  from  the  sight  of 
those  who  must  think  him  a  brute,  when  they 
were  told  of  his  league  with  the  Indian.  He  need 
not  have  feared,  however,  for  Alma  would  have 
scorned  to  tell  his  father  and  mother  what  he 
had  said. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  girl's  life  seemed 
hovering  and  uncertain,  and  Karl  grew  almost 
distracted  with  the  thought  that  he  had  killed 
her.  He  dared  not  go  into  her  sight,  and  he 
missed  the  Indian,  who  was  unacountably  ab- 
sent, just  as  he  wanted  her  to  prescribe  for  his 
cousin. 

Late  one  night  Alma  was  lying  sleepless  upon 
her  bed.  Karl  had  gone  to  watch  with  a  young 
man  who  was  ill,  and  Mrs.  Weitsel,  overcome 
with  want  of  sleep,  and  uneasiness  about  her 
niece,  had  fallen  into  a  heavy  slumber  in  the  next 
room.  Neither  herself  nor  her  husband  had  any 
suspicion  that  the  poor  girl  bad  received  an  inti- 
mation of  her  lover's  death,  and  the  secret  wore 
upon  both  like  a  heavy  burden.  Anxiety  and 
dread,  added  to  the  fearful  exhibition  of  passion 
and  revengeful  feeling  in  Karl  which  she  had 
witnessed  in  the  forest  that  night,  while  he  was 
exulting  over  Theodore's  death,  had  wasted  the 
poor  girl  to  a  skeleton,  but  her  uncle  and  aunt 
attributed  it  to  her  disease,  although  they  must 
have  known  her  attachment  to  the  young 
soldier. 

Night  waned,  and  the  red  coals  upon  the 
kitchen  hearth  which  had  lighted  np  Alma's  bed- 
room adjoining,  were  beginning  to  grow  fainter, 
when  a  shadow  loomed  high  on  the  ceiling.  The 
girl's  first  impulse  was  to  shriek,  but  remember- 
ing the  danger  of  again  bleeding,  she  repressed 
it.  How  any  one  had  entered  she  could  not 
divine,  for  she  had  lain  perfectly  still,  and  had 
heard  no  opening  of  a  door  and  no  footstep.  A 
moment's  observation  showed  her  that  a  woman 
was  stealing  with  stealthy  pace  towards  her  bed. 
She  called  np  all  her  courage  and  waited  her  ap- 
proach. She  came  so  near  that  she  could  hear 
her  hurried  breathing  as  if  she  had  travelled  far 
or  fast.  She  bent  her  head  down  to  the  pillow 
and  whispered,  "  Your  young  brave  not  dead." 

Alma  caught  the  sound,  and  began  to  implore 
her  to  tell  her  all,  but  her  visitor  laid  her  ha  d 


gently  on  her  lips,  thus  en^ining  silence  upon  her. 

"  Poor  young  squaw  !"  she  said,  "  not  speak 
now.  Me  tell  you  all.  Your  brave  got  shot ; 
arm  break — no  more." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Alma,  trembling  in 
every  limb. 

"Indian  hunting-lodge.  Me  cure  him,  cure 
you,  too.     One  here  want  him  to  die." 

The  Indian  had  understood  that,  then.  Alma 
thought;  and  in  fact  she  had  prophesied  his 
death  to  Karl.  What  could  be  her  object  in  de- 
ceiving him  ■?  She  asked  her,  and  the  woman 
made  her  understand  with  difficulty  that  she  had 
done  so  merely  to  ascertain  how  he  felt  towards 
Theodore,  and  then  to  warn  her  of  his  treachery. 

"  But  why  did  you  take  such  an  interest  in 
,me'?"  asked  Alma. 

"  Don't  you  remember  a  little  sick  girl  that 
fainted  by  the  door  one  day'?"  said  the  woman, 
in  her  broken  language. 

"I  do." 

Well,  this  was  the  Indian's  child,  and  Alma 
had  carried  her  into  the  house,  laid  her  on  her 
own  bed  and  given  her  wine  to  restore  her — a  few 
choice  drops  of  a  small  quantity  sent  her  from  the 
German  vintage. 

"  But  tell  me  of  Theodore." 

The  woman  said  he  was  ill  in  a  fort,  with  two 
men  attending  him.  She  had  gone  away  pur- 
posely to  fiud  him  and  bring  news  from  him  ;  had 
seen  him  and  given  him  tidings  from  home.  He 
would  be  here  soon ;  and  with  this  grateful  report 
to  Alma's  ear,  she  glided  out  of  the  room  like  a 
spirit,  just  as  as  Mrs.  Weitsel  began  to  stir, 
if  awaking. 

At  dawn  Karl  came  home,  inquired  for  Alma, 
and  his  mother  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
her  in  a  sweet  sleep,  almost  the  first  she  had 
known  during  her  sickness.  Karl  was  comforted 
in  thinking  that,  after  all,  she  could  not  have 
heard  what  he  was  saying,  and  that  her  fall  was 
only  accidental.  He  did  not  meet  with  the  In- 
dian again.  She  took  care  to  keep  out  of  the 
way,  but  she  watched  every  opportunity  to  bring 
a  word  of  comfort  to  her  whom  she  called  Snow 
Feather. 

Alma  recovered  rapidly.  Soon  she  could  take 
short  walks  in  the  woods,  but  she  only  walked 
there  when  Karl  was  at  the  village.  When  he 
was  at  home  she  confined  herself  to  her  bed  and 
seemed  to  sleep.  She  could  not  bear  to  meet 
him  lest  she  should  betray  her  dislike  and  horror 
of  him  before  his  parents. 

Her  Indian  friend  beckoned  her  to  rise  one 
day,  as  she  was  looking  into  her  bedroom  win- 
dow, unseen  by  any  one  except  Alma.  She  rose 
and  followed  her  footsteps,  but  started  when  she 
found  that  the  woman  w^ent  straight  towards  Mr. 
Alstein's.  She  drew  back  and  said  simply,  "  I 
cannot  go  there."  But  a  strong  hand  was  laid 
on  her  shoulder,  and  she  felt  herself  impelled,  al- 
most carried  forward  into  the  house.  There,  on 
a  little  bed,  his  wounded  arm  bandaged  and  his 
face  p»lo  as  death,  lay  her  soldier.  Forgetting 
everything  but  the  pale  shadow  lying  there,  she 
sprang  forward  and  bent  down  to  receive  his 
embrace. 

There  was  much  that  was  touching  and  mourn- 
ful in  that  mute  embrace,  for  no  word  was 
spoken  by  the  lips.  There  had  been  suffering 
and  anxiety  with  both,  and  their  spirits  wore  too 
subdued  by  chastening  for  speech.  Even  the 
stolid  Indian  wiped  away  the  drops  she  was 
ashamed  of  shedding. 

Theodore  had  been  at  home  many  days,  but 
she  had  thought  it  best  for  both  not  to  meet,  and 
Mr.  Alstein  had  been  glad  that  her  sagacity  had 
preserved  the  secret  of  his  son's  arrival  from 
every  one,  for  he  feared  the  effect  of  company 
and  excitement  upon  his  wound.  To-day,  how- 
ever, lie  had  pleaded  piteously  far  Alma's  pres- 
ence, and  the  Indian  had  promised  to  fetch  her, 
if  she  could  find  her  alone. 

Soon  he  was  able  to  return  her  visits,  and  with 
one  arm  in  a  sling,  he  was  married  to  Alma 
Weitsel,  and  took  her  to  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
homes  in  the  settlement.  Karl  Weitsel  went  to 
sea  the  next  morning  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards,  feeling,  probably,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  witness  the  happiness  of  the  man  he 
hated. 

Alma  regretted  that  she  was  the  canse,  thongh 
undesigned,  of  alienating  him  from  his  home,  but 
his  parents  never  blamed  her.  On  the  contrary, 
they  fully  agreed  upon  encouraging  hermarriage. 
Mr.  Alstein  was  now  a  rich  man,  and  Theodore 
need  not  trouble  himself  to  work  for  a  living,  so 
he  and  his  good  little  wife  devoted  themselves 
to  the  beautiful  ehiWren  who  gathered  around 
them  like  olive  plants. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

In  our  search  for 
striking  and  curi- 
ous scenes  where- 
with to  illustrate 
our  Pictorial,  wo 
have  halted  at 
Abyssinia,  in  the 
far  east  of  Africa, 
a  country  interest- 
ing to  the  antiqua- 
rian and  to  the  stu- 
dent of  manners. 
Abyssinia  forms  an 
elevated  table-land, 
and  contains  mpny 
fertile  valleys,  wa- 
tered by  numerous 
rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Abai 
(Bahr-elAzrek  o  r 
"Blue  Nile"),  the 
Tacazze  and  the 
Hawash.  Many  of 
the  rivers  are  lost 
in  the  sands,  or  on- 
ly reach  the  sea 
during  the  rainy 
season.  LakeDcm- 
hea  or  Tzana,  about 
fifty  miles  in  length, 
is  the  largest  in  the 
country.  The  high- 
est mountain  range 
is  in  the  southwest 
table-land,  where 
the  peak  of  Abba 
Yaret  rises  15,000 
feet,  and  Mt.  Bua- 
hat  14,364  feet. 
The  upper  part  of 

these  mountains  is  covered  with  snow,  while  their  sides  are  clothed 
with  trees  and  fine  grass.  The  temperature  of  Abyssinia  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Nubia  or  Egypt,  owing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  soil,  the  numerous  rivers,  and  the  copious  rains  of  summer. 
The  mineral  products  ot  the  country  are  iron-ore,  rock-salt,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  gold.  The  cultivated  grains  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  maize,  rice  and  millet      All  the  wild  animals  indigenous 


ABYSSINIANS   FEASTING 


RAW    MEAT. 


ABYSSINIAN   WOMAN   GRINDING   GRAIN. 


to  Africa,  as  lions,  elephants,  buffaloes,  leopards,  etc.,  are  found 
in  Abyssinia ;  and  domestic  animals,  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats,  are  reared  in  great  abundance.  The  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  Abyssinians  have  made  some  progress.  They 
manufacture  tanned  hides  for  tents,  shields  of  hide,  agricultural 
implements,  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  glass  and  tobacco. 
The  imports  include  raw  cotton,  pepper,  blue  and  red  cotton  cloth, 
glass  and  tobacco.  Abyssinia  was  comprised  in  the  ancient  Ethi- 
opia, and  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of 
African  civilization,  but  the  early  history  of  the 
people  is  merely  traditional.  They  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  their  first  rulers  seem  to  have  possessed 
great  influence.  In  the  sixth  century  they  con- 
quered part  of  Yemen  in  Arabia.  The  present 
inhabitants  have  preserved  nothing  of  their  form- 
er power,  the  Turks  on  one  side,  and  the  fero- 
cious Gallas  on  the  other,  have  almost  entirely 
separated  them  from  the  other  nations.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  princes  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  have  been  deprived  of  their  authority, 
and  tl^  empire  has  been  divided  into  several 
petty  states,  the  chief  of  which  are  Shoa,  Tigre 
and  Amhara.  Ankobar,  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Shoa,  is  the  only  place  deserving  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Abyssinia.  The  first  engraving  of 
our  series,  representing  life  in  Abyssinia,  shows 
us  the  interior  of  an  Abyssinian  house,  built 
of  stone,  and  belonging  to  a  chief.  On  the 
walls  are  suspended  arms,  lances  and  shields, 
while  guards  are  posted  to  secure  the  privacy  of 
the  host  and  his  guests,  who  are  seated  at  a  long. 


low  table.  The  plates  used  are  not  of  wood,  metal,  or  earthem- 
ware,  but  are  made  of  cakes  of  com,  dourah  or  barley.  The  en- 
tertainment is  usually  commenced  with  prayer.  Every  one  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  says  Aniett,  after  which  the  servants  be- 
gin to  serve  the  dishes.  Then  is  brought  on  (he  brovdou,  the 
favorite  food  of  the  Abyssinians,  raw,  in  fact  almost  live  flesh. 
It  is  warm,  and  is  eaten  while  smoking  and  palpitating.     An  ox 

is   knocked  down  and 

slaughtered  before  the 

eyes  of  the  guests.  An 

immense  mass  is  first 

served  to  the  host,  who 

cuts  off  two   or  three  ~ 

pound,  and  then  passes 

it  to  the  most  honored 

guests.  Servants  bring 

huge   masses    of   the 

smoking   beef    to    the 

others.     Travellers  do- 
scribe  such  a  feast  as  a 

terrible  ordeal  to  their 

nerves.  The  guests  ap- 
pear to  be  naked  to  one 

sitting  at  the  table,  for 

Abyssinian  etiquette  re- 
quires them  to  let  their 

drapery  fall  from  their 

black  shoulders,  and  it 

remains  attached  to  the 

waist.  The  guests  look 

like   so  many  demons 

as  they  tear  the  beef  to 

pieces    with    ferocious 

eagerness.     The  blood 

flows   from   their    lips 

and  stains  their  hands, 

while  their  eyes  sparkle 

with  a  savage  delight. 

The    stranger    might 

easily  fancy  himself  the 

guest  of  a  band  of  can- 
nibals.     Some  slice 

their  meat  into  strips, 

others  fix  their  teeth  in 

a   huge   piece,  dexter- 
ously  severing   h  u  g  o 

morsels  with  their  keen 

knives.     The   soldiers 

on  guard   at  table  are 

also  served  with  meat, 

but  with  them  the  sabre 

serves   instead   of  a 

knife.  Fancy  these 
sabres  carried  like  sickles  and  fla.shing  constantly  in  unpleasant 
proximity  to  the  faces  of  the  guests  !  When  the  brotidou  has  cir- 
culated sufficiently,  the  table  is  covered  witli  large  dishes  filled 
with  meat  variously  prepared,  some  containing  minced  beef,  oth- 
ers legs  of  mutton  loaded  with  red  pepper.  The  Abyssinians  do 
not  drink  at  their  meals  ;  they  eat  first  and  drink  afterwards.  As 
there  is  a  prodigality  in  eating,  so  there  is  a  profusion  in  drink- 
ables. They  serve  hydromel  {tech),  and  a  sort  of  beer  called  bonza. 


in  large  pitchers. 
They  drink  deep  as 
they  eat  glutton- 
ously. Tech  and 
houza  flow  in  rivers. 
As  soon  as  a  can  is 
empty,  it  is  filled 
and  drained  again. 
The  result  of  this 
sharp  practice  may 
easily  be  guessed. 
All  talk  and  gestic- 
ulate at  once,  and 
the  confusion  is  ter- 
rible. Our  second 
engraving  shows  an 
Abyssinian  lady  in 
walking  costume. 
The  dress  is  white 
with  scarlet  bor- 
ders. The  nails  are 
tinged  with  henna, 
and  the  hair  plenti- 
fully smeared  with 
butter.  She  carries 
a  parasol  of  palm 
leaf.  The  other 
figures  in  this  scene 
are  a  female  water- 
carrier,  and  an 
Abyssinian  of  the 
lower  class.  The 
women  of  the  low- 
er classes  work  very 
hard.  Our  third 
sketch  shows  one 
of  them  engaged  in 
grinding  corn  b  y 
hand,  by  means  of 
a  heavy  stone — a 
laborious  task.  The 
manners  of  the  Abyssinians  are  certainly  strange  enough  to  satis- 
fy i  he  most  eager  lover  of  novelty.  Few  travellers  have  pene- 
trated into  the  country,  and  the  first  accounts  received  from 
adventurous  explorers  were  regarded  as  fabulous.  In  modem 
days,  however,  the  spirit  of  research,  which  carries  men  every- 
where, has  made  us  acquainted  with  all  we  care  to  know  about 
the  country  and  the  people. 


HOUSE,  HANOVER  STREET, 


ABYSSINIAN   WOMAN    AND    WATER-CARRIER. 


AMERICAN  HOUSE,   HANOVER   STREET,   BOSTON. 

Hotel  life  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  American 
society,  and  our  countrymen  have  certainly  reached  the  acme  of 
luxury  and  comfort  in  the  vast  public  houses  every  large  city  and 
town  can  boast.  One  of  the  most  renowned  of  these  monster 
establishments  is  the  American  House, in  Hanover  Street,  Boston, 
of  which  wo  present  an  accurate  representation,  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  its  frontage.  This  hotel  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
but,  though  large,  it  is  always  full,  as  its  reputa- 
tion has  extended  east,  west,  north  and  .south. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Lewis  Rice,  has  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  rendering  it  worthy 
of  public  patronage.  In  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness quarter  of  the  city,  the  vast  area  it  covers 
permits  ample  accommodations  to  its  guests. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  well  ventilated, 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  furnish- 
ed with  great  taste  and  liberality.  Every  de- 
partment is  well  arranged.  The  table  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  the  attendants  are  numerous 
and  courteous,  and  a  stranger  always  finds  him- 
self at  once  at  home  within  its  walls.  Many  of 
our  citizens,  with  their  families,  are  permanently 
established  at  this  hotel,  finding  there  all  the 
comforts  of  a  home  separated  from  the  inconve- 
niences of  housekeeping.  The  American  House 
is  one  of  the  features  of  Boston,  as  the  hotel 
system  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  little  curious  to  compare  the  style  of  living 
at  these  fine  hotels  with  the  bartarism  delineated 
in  the  preceding  sketch.  We  have  broujiht  the 
extremes  of  life  in  tontraet  on  the  same  page. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
THE  RED  3IA1V, 

BT   MATVaiM   M.    BALLOU. 

Where  are  the  red  men  now?    Pagsiug  away. 
Waning  and  fHding,  dying  day  by  day. 
No  more  they  gather,  plumed  for  battle  fierce, 
No  more  their  light  canoes  our  waters  pierce; 
In  the  green  wood  no  more  the  council  fire 
Lift?  in  the  sunny  air  it?  ruddy  ppire. 
Farther  and  farther  west  the  dusky  tide 
Melts  into  night,  its  channel  scarce  descried; 
A  few  brief  years  of  struggle  and  no  more 
Will  living  form*  produce  the  forms  of  yore. 
The  poet,  paintsr's  hatd  alone  can  save 
The  red  man's  image  from  oblivion's  grave, 
But  many  a  story  lives  whose  magic  grace 
The  pen  or  pencil  in  bright  hues  may  trace. 


CONSCIENCE. 
There  is  a  little  voice  that  often  speak?, 
Not  loudly,  but  in  accents  saft  and  low. 
In  each  oue'f  ear;  like  as  the  geulle  breeze 
Comes  softly  whispering  throughout  the  woods, 
So  conscience  glides  an  unexpected  guest, 
To  banquet  on  the  secrets  of  the  heart; 
Sometimes  to  chide  for  deeds  ill-done,  for  time 
Misspent,  or  dutiee  long  neglected:  or 
How  oft  to  warn  the  weak  and  w.iyward  heart 
From  some  deep  crime  or  grievous  wrong,  perchance 
Upon  the  threshold  of  commission.     Mark, 
If  in  thine  ear  that  voice  should  chance  to  speak, 
Heed  well  its  counsel ;  for,  to  age  and  youth, 
The  voice  of  conscience  always  speaks  the  truth. 
J.  E.  Chalmers. 


PARADISE. 
Health  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere, 
Qlo.vA  in  the  fruits,  and  mantles  on  the  stream; 
No  fitorm  defurnis  the  beaming  brow  of  heaven, 
Nor  scatters  in  tbe  freshnes.**  of  its  pride 
The  foliage  of  the  ever-verdant  trees ; 
But  fruita  are  ever  ripe,  howers  ever  fair, 
And  autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace, 
Kiudling  a  flush  on  the  fuir  clieek  of  spring, 
Whose  virgin  bloom,  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit, 
Reflects  its  tint  and  Hushes  into  love. — iSazLLX. 


THINK  OF  ME. 
Farewell— and  never  think  of  me 

In  lighted  hall  or  lady's  bower! 
Farewell — and  never  think  of  mo 

In  spring  sunshine  or  summer  hour. 
But  wUen  you  see  a  lonely  grave, 

Just  where  a  broken  heart  might  be, 
With  not  one  mourner  by  its  scd, 

Then,  and  only  then,  think  of  me! 


PRAYKR. 

True  prayer  is  not  the  noisy  sound 

That  clamorous  lips  repeat, 
But  the  deep  silence  of  a  soul 

That  clasps  Jehovah's  feet. — Sigoubttet. 


MxUx'^  (Bm^  (^Mx. 


O088IP  ^VITH  THE  RE:A1>£R. 

—  ""The  stormy  March  has  come  at  last,'  a  wild,  gusty, 
turbulent,  rowdy  visitor  How  he  swaggers  about  the 
streets  o'nights — ripping  off  awnings,  wrenching  off  sign- 
boards, rattling  blinds,  and  shaking  casements.  Now  he 
knocks  off  a  fat  old  gentleman's  hat  and  sends  him  puff- 
ing after  it,  as  it  skurries  along  the  sidewalk,  rolls  over 
and  over  in  the  gutter,  or  rushes  suicidally  under  the 
wheels  of  a  horse-car.  Now  he  catches  a  fair  damsel  as 
she  turns  Park  Street  corner  and  waltzes  away  with  her 
till  her  Balmoral  blushes  scarlet.  Off  he  goes  uproar- 
iously to  the  water  side  and  rocks  the  vessels  at  the 
wharf  while  their  dog-vanes  flutter  in  the  breeze  he 
raises.  Yes,  March  ii  a  rough,  rollicking  blade,  but  he 
holds  by  the  hand  a  tender,  graceful,  ever-welcome  at- 
tendant—the gentle  maiden  Spring.  Welcome,  thrice 
welcome,  to  his  rough  breath.  It  has  its  mission.  It 
will  dry  up  the  soaked  fields,  it  will  prepare  the  earth  for 
the  birth  of  the  crocus,  the  snow-drop,  the  violet,  the 
springing  grass,  the  budding  hedgerow,  all  the  glory 
and  life  of   nature  awaking  from   her  long,   lethargic 

■teep Shakspeare's    knowledge  of    human  nature 

VTM  evinced  by  his  making  his  grave  digger  a  jester  at 
his  business.  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  New 
York  "  Saturday  Press,"  a  monstrously  clever  paper,  in 
speaking  of  the  cholera  in  Paris,  says :  Even  the  under- 
takers grew  merry  at  the  influx  of  business.  ^'^  Halloo, 
coachy!"  shouted  out  two  vaudevillistes  to  an  under- 
tiiker  who  was  coming  back  empty  by  the  Champs 
ElyseeE,  "have  you  any  room?'  "All  right,"  replied 
the  man  in  black.  "  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  your 
turn  will  come;  I  have  buried  people  in  better  health 
than  you  are!"  These  undertakers  arc  so  wrapped  up- 
la  their  business  that  they  even  grow  jealous  of  losing  a 
party.  It  happened  one  day  that  a  patient  was  removed 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  cool  air  and  the  motion  of 
the  vehicle  reviving  him,  he  disengaged  himself  from  the 
others,  and  jumped  down  into  the  street.  "Stop,  there  1 
stop  my  dead  man!"  shouted  out  the  undertaker.     "  He 

U  running  away!" Plutarch  says.  In  his   Life  of 

Alexander,  that  the  Babylonians  used,  during  the  dog- 
days,  to  sleep  on  skins  filled  with  water.  A  contempo- 
rary remarks  that  In  these  da}S  men  sleep  on  skins  filled 

with  bad  rum We  admire  pluck  however  exhibited 

A  man  obtained  a  decree  of  divorce  in  the  Cincinnati 
Common  Pleas  Court,  recently,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
afterward  had  procured  in  the  Probate  Court  a  license  to 

marry   again.      Courageous  man! Quiz  says   that 

some  editors  are  more  cutting  than  sarcastic.  We  should 
judge  so  by  the  way  they  use  their  scissors.  Steel  scis- 
sors do  more  execution  than  steel  pens So  the  Ra- 
vels can't  keep  off.  We  thought  as  much.  When  Ga- 
briel told  us  of  the  quiet  life  he  was  going  to  lead  for  the 
remainder  of  bis  days  in  Toulou.<ce.  we  thought  he  would 
mies  the  footlights,  and  the  laughing  and  applauding 


thousands,  and  all  the  excitements  of  a  successful  stage 
career.  His  home  is  on  the  ftiige,  and  we  do  not  believe 
he  will  quit  it  again  till  be  is  unable  to  throw  a  summer- 
set or  dance  on  the  tight-rope Will  the  city  of  Paris 

never  be  finished?  It  seems  that  the  government  has 
resolved  to  pull  down  every  building  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  to  pull  down  the  Halle  aux  Vina  (which  cost 
$6,000,000),  and  to  pull  down  all  the  houses  between  the 
Garden  of  Plants  and  the  Horse  Market,  and  transform 
the  whole  space  so  cleared  into  a  new  Garden  of  Plants. 
A  large  and  splendid  building  will  he  erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  new  garden,  to  contain  the  offices  and  museums 
of  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  geology,  bot- 
any, and  mineralogy,  while  one  wing  will  contain  the 
Medical  School  (the  old  one  being  pulled  down)  and  the 
Pharmacy  School  (the  present  one  being  pulled  down). 
This  monstrous  scheme  will  probably  sink  !ff20,000j000, 

half  of  which  will  be  paid  by   the  city  of  Paris A 

Mr.  Gardner  fired  a  pistol  at  his  sweetheart  recently,  in 
Minnesota,  and  she  has  since  married  him.     Who  ever 

dreamed  that  gunpowder  was  a  love-powder! Every 

taste  may  be  corrupted  by  habit.  Perhaps  a  man  may 
get  so  accustomed  to  an  offensive  atmosphere  that  he 
will  stop  his  nose  in  pa*siog  a  garden  of  jessamines  and 

violets General  William  Walker,  the  tillibuster,  has 

been  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church.    The 

ceremony  took  place  in  the  cathedrvl  at  -Mobile An 

English  paper  contains  a  letter  from  India,  giving  a 
thrilling  account  of  a  recent  tiger  hunt.  There  were  one 
Englishman  and  six  Sepoys  engaged  in  the  affair.  The 
tiger  was  wounded,  and  finally  roaring  furiously,  charged 
right  down  on  the  Sepoys,  who  gave  him  a  volley,  which, 
however,  did  not  stop  him.  He  rushed  on  a  coolie  Se- 
poy, who,  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage,  received 
him  with  the  bayonet,  inflicting  a  severe  wound  on  the 
head.  But  the  tiger  bore  down  the  Sepoy's  defence,  and 
taking  the  end  of  the  musket  in  his  jaws,  so  immense 
was  his  strength  that  the  musket  and  bayonet  were  bent 
to  a  right  angle;  then  seizing  on  the  Sepoy,  he  clawed 
him  fearfully.  The  others  drew  their  swords  and  slashed 
the  animal  so  that  he  left  the  man,  when  a  ball  was 
sent  through  his  heart.  They  took  the  tiger  and  wound- 
ed Sepoy,  and  arriving  at  the  nearest  station  the  Sepoy 
was  sent  into  the  hospital,  as  he  was  fearfully  lacerated. 
He  asked  for  four  hairs  from  the  tiger's  whiskers,  which 
he  said  were  a  charm  to  cure  him  if  tied  round  his  wrist. 
But  the  charm  was  powerless,  as  be  soon  began  to  sink, 
and  finally  died Walter  Harper  of  Detroit  has  con- 
veyed in  trust  property  worth  nearly  $10O,(X)O  to  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  aged  poor  in  and  about 
Detroit.  The  institution  must  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  physician  of  the  old  school,  and  of  Protestant  manage- 
ment.   Mr.  Harper  is  to  receive  for  his  own  use  only  an 

annuity  of  51000 Professor  Katchenovsky,  of  the 

University  of  Kharkoff,  in  Russia,  has  written  and  pub- 
lished a  *'  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Daniel  Webster,"  in  the  Russian  language.  We  hope 
the  sketch  will  be  more  readable  than  his  name Ma- 
jor Culbertson,  who  has  just  come  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  says  that  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  are  so  near  together  that  he  at  one  time  drank 
from  the  Missouri,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  a  half  hour  afterwards  from   the  Columbia 

River  on  the  Pacific  slope Col.  T.  B.  Thorpe,  author 

of  the  "  Bee  Hunter,"  is  now  connected  with  the  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times  as  associate  publisher  and  edi- 
tor.    The  other  editor  is  Mr.  E.  Jones,  for  a  long  time 

connected  with  the  Spirit A  writer  in  one  of  the 

London  scientific  journals  has  pome  peculiar  notions  in 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  railway  travelling  of  the  earth  s 
rotation.  It  is  well  known  that  as  the  earth  revolves  on 
its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  west  to  ea.«t,  the 
velocity  of  any  point  on  its  surface  is  greater  nearer  the 
equator  and  less  further  from  it,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude.  Thus,  according  to  this  ratio,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  relative  velocity  of  the  earth  in  surface 
motion  at  London  and  at  Liverpool  is  about  twenty-eight 
miles  per  hour;  and  this  amount  of  lateral  movement  is 
to  be  gained  or  lost  as  respects  the  locomotive,  in  each 
journey,  according  to  the  direction  travelled  in  from  one 
place  to  the  other, — and  in  proportion  to  the  speed  will 
be  the  pressure  against  the  sides  of  the  rails,  which,  at  a 
high  velocity,  will  give  the  engine  a  tendency  to  climb 
the  right  hand  rail  in  each  direction They  are  get- 
ting up  a  mammoth  prize  dance  in  Liverpool,  Onondaga 
county,  N.  Y..  to  come  off  early  in  April.  There  arc  to 
be  IGOO  tickets  at  S2  each,  and  the  dancing  is  to  occur  at 
two  hotels,  ticket  holders  having  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing both  dances,  which  will  go  on  simultaneously.  The 
prize  is  the  new  canal  boat  "Major  Holt,"  and  four 
horses.  During  the  evening  there  will  be  a  "  drawing," 
and  the  holder  of  the  lucky  ticket  will  receive  the  boat 

and  horses The  cost  of  the  New  York  quarantine 

war  was  $53,239  58.  For  twenty-four  thousand  dollars 
of  this  amount,  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  Gov.  King 
became  personally  liable,  by  giving  his  note,  which  was 
discounted  in  one  of  the  banks  of  the  State,  and  becomes 

due  some  time  in  the  spring It  is  stated  that  Pres- 

cott's  History  of  Philip  the  Second,  of  which  three  vol- 
umes have  appeared,  is  to  be  completed  by  Mr.  Kirk,  his 

amanuensis We  see  that  Michigan  proposes  to  build 

a  new  Capitol  for  herself  at  Lansing.  It  is  proposed  to 
be  fireproof,  modern  Doric  in  style,  265  feet  in  its  north- 
ern front,  and  205  on  its  southern;  estimated  cost 
.S500,000;  material,  brick,  faced  with  Grand  Rapids  mar- 
ble, provided  the  latter  material  shall  appear  durable 

enough Some  policemen  in  New  York,  desiring  to 

enter  a  rowdy  saloon  to  arrest  an  offender  taken  from 
them  by  his  friends,  were  deterred  by  the  very  uninvit- 
ing appearance  presented,  upon  looking  through  a  glass 
door,  of  a  line  of  villains  armed  with  revolvers,  waiting 
for  their  entrance,  to  shoot  them  dead.  The  officers  con- 
cluded to — seek  reinforcements! The  whole  city  of 

IX)ndon  is  to  be  woven  over  with  a  net  work  of  wires, 
with  stations  at  very  short  distances,  especially  for  the 
transmission  of  metropolitan  intelligence.  Delivery  is  to 
be  prompt,  and  the  rate  of  transmission  for  ten  words  is 
expected  to  be  reduced  to  four  pence  (seven  and  a  half 

cents),  or  at  most  to  hixpence  (eleven  cents) The 

several  firms  of  De  Rothschild   have  a  capital  or  sum 


at  their  instantaneous  command  amounting  to  nearly 

8200,000,000 The  Philadelphians  are  rejoicing  in  the 

prospect  of  a  mammoth  hotel  in  their  right-angled  city, 
which  will  cost  5!750,0U0,  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
one  year  from  this  time.  Paran  Stevens  has  taken  a 
lease  of  it  at  an  annual  rent  of  $40)000.     The  colonel  is 

just  the  man  to  ensure  success  to  a  hotel Bulwer 

and  Moore  were  once  dining  with  Theodore  Hook.  Says 
Bulwer  to  Moore,  "  We're  going  to  get  so  gloriously 
drunk  that  we  wont  know  ourselves."  "  You  wouldn't 
know  much  if  you  did."  retorted  Hook The  Mar- 
quis de  MartainviUo,  bead  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  families  of  Normandy,  has  just  died  in  Paris, 
aged  forty -five.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large  and  very 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  Uouen,  his  native  place Hon.  John  A. 

Dix  has  consented  to  edit  a  life  of  Silas  iVright,  and 
correspondence,  etc,  have  been  furnished  him  for  the 

work It  is  a  familiar  story  that  a  philosophic  wag 

once  paused  in  the  square  beneath  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  Loudon,  and  gazing  intently  upwards  at  the  dome, 
uttered,  and  continued  meditatively  to  utter,  these  two 
words,  "It  leansl"  The  consequence  was  presently  an 
immense  concourse  of  people,  all  gazing  intently  at  the 
vast  dome  above  them,  and  all  contending  eagerly  to  de- 
termine whether  it  leaned  or  no.  Such  is  the  strange 
susceptibility  of  human  nature  to  the  influence  of  little 
things  — a  characteristic  which  is  fraught  with  conse- 
quences the  most  various  and  singular Kissing  is 

rather  high  priced  at  Vinegar  Hill.  Illinois.  A  justice 
there  charged  John  Watson  $20  for  kissing  a  lady  twice. 

Matters  in  General. 

W^arlike  preparations  are  still  going  on  in  France  and 
Austria  on  a  great  scale,  though  the  general  belief  is  that 
war,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  be  averted. — The  em- 
peror of  Austria  recently  declared  he  could  count  with 
certainty,  in  case  of  need,  upon  the  strenuous  support 
of  the  entire  population  of  Germany,  but  assured  the 
deputation  of  his  complete  confidence  that  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  present  difficulty  will  be  effected.— It 
is  stated  that  considerable  agitation  prevails  in  Austria, 
Poland  and  Hungary. — The  Globe's  Paris  correspondent 
says:  "Fermentation  in  Gallicia  is  such  that  80,000 
troops  have  been  concentrated  along  that  frontier  and 
Lemberg." — It  is  alleged  that  the  English  government 
has  completed  contracts  with  three  large  iron  companies 
for  the  supply  of  sixty  eight-pounders,  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  cast.  An  important  contract  for  gunpowder  was 
also  concluded. — The  Opinioue  of  Turin,  referring  to  a 
late  article  in  the  Moniteur  upon  the  Franco -Sardinian 
marriage,  says  the  alliance  between  France  and  Sardinia 
is  quite  distinct  from  marriage;  the  latter  strengthens 
the  bond  of  amity,  and  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
perfectly  suiting  the  interests  of  France  and  Piedmont. 
If  France  is  to  intervene  for  the  independence  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  it  is  because  her  interests  induce  her  to 
do  so  independently  of  the  alliance  just  concluded. — A 
letter  in  the  Opinione  of  Turin  says  that  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  has  refused  to  accede  to  Austria's  re- 
quest reg.arding  the  exchange  of  Tuscan  for  Austrian 
troops. — It  is  officially  announced  to  the  court  of  Turin 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  the  spring,— It  is  reported  that  Austria  and 
Russia  appear  to  be  on  better  terms,  and  it  is  related 
that  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  had  been  received,  which  letter  is  considered  ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

A  Shakfipearian  of  the  Bench. 

A  new  illustrator  of  Shakspeare  has  entered  the  field  in 
the  person  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench. 
Lord  Campbell.  During  a  recent  vacation  in  Scotland, 
he  turned  his  attention  again  to  the  great  dramatic 
poet;  and  reading  over  his  plays  consecutively,  he  was 
struck  by  the  vast  number  of  legal  phrases  and  allusions 
they  contain,  and  by  the  extreme  appropriateness  and 
accuracy  of  their  application.  He  began  by  noting  and 
remarking  upon  them,  giving  them  such  explanations 
and  elucidations  as  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  law  enabled  him  readily  to  furnish.  He  has  since 
put  them  into  more  regular  form  and  order,  and  is  print- 
ing them  in  the  shape  of  a  familiar  letter  to  Mr.  Payne 
Collier— who  in  his  recent  biography  of  Shakspeare  states 
that  there  are  more  indications  in  Shakspeare  that  he 
had  in  some  way,  early  in  life,  been  connected  with  the 
legal  profession  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  works 
of  contemporary  dramatists  put  together. 

Alexandre  Dumas. 

The  Paris  "  Charivari  "  is  publishing  a  capital  bur- 
lesque upon  Dumas  Sr's  travels  in  Russia.  The  illustri- 
ous romancer  is  represented  in  a  variety  of  ludicrous  and 
fantastic  positions.  Wanting  to  correspond  with  the  Cir- 
cassian chief,  he  shoots  a  crow  and  a  rat;  then,  employ- 
ing the  spoils  of  this  undignified  quarry  as  his  writing 
materials,  despatches  an  epistle  to  Schamyl,  "  written  in 
lion's  blood  with  an  eagles  feather."  Further,  he  dis- 
covers a  relative  in  the  person  of  a  descendant  of  the 
Crusaders,  whose  wife  addresses  the  travellers  in  the  old 
French  of  the  Middle  Age  romances,  and  asks  him  "  if  he 
has  read  Fanny?"  Dumas  is  so  busy  writing  his  own 
books  that  he  has  no  time  to  read  those  of  others.  This 
travestie  is  still  going  on,  and  getting  better  as  it  con- 
tinues. 

Great  Forgeries  in  London. 

A  case  has  occurred  in  London  of  forged  bills  of  ex- 
change having  been  successfully  put  into  circulation  to 
a  large  amount.  They  purported  to  be  drawn  by  the 
Barbadoes  Branch  of  the  Colonial  Bauk  on  the  parent 
establLshmeut  in  London,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
manufactured  and  negotiated  in  New  York,  where,  after 
having  passed  into  good  bands,  they  were  remitted  to 
London  to  several  respectable  firms  for  collection.  Those 
already  presented  at  the  Colonial  Bank  amount  to  about 
XIK)00,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ju*e  num- 
bered it  U  inferred  that  at  least  a  total  of  X15,000  has 
been  put  forth. 


Valuable  Documents. 

Mr.  George  Robinson,  the  celebrated  and  universally 
respected  auctioneer,  of  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  has 
just  purchased,  from  the  executors  of  a  deceased  relative 
of  Colonel  Hartley,  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
interesting  documents  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  manuscripts  in  question  consist  of 
autograph  letters  of  Franklin,  the  French  and  English 
minii>ters  of  the  period,  and  other  celebrities,  with  a  map 
of  America,  in  Franklin's  own  hand,  defining  the  boun- 
daries; also  the  English  ambassador's  passport,  signed 
by  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 

Hungary. 

The  occurrences  In  Italy  have  made  a  deep  impression 
in  Hungary.  From  Pesth  we  learn  that  there  isa  feeling 
of  general  discontent,  and  that  even  those  who  had  op" 
posed  the  defenders  of  the  national  cause  in  1848,  are 
now  the  first  to  manifest  their  avsrsiou  to  an  odious 
power  which  knew  not  how  to  employ  its  victory,  but 
has  redoubled  its  iohumaoity  to  the  Hungarlins.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  first  signal  of  hostilities  will  find 
the  Hungarians  in  arms  in  numbers  great  enough  to 
defy  the  power  of  Austria. 
Toulon. 

Letters  from  Toulon  state  that  sixty-two  war  trans- 
ports are  ready.  The  supplemental  surgeons  in  the  mil- 
itary hospitals  of  Paris  and  Marseilles  are  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  active  service.  In  the  artil- 
lery there  are  companies  in  which  five-sixths  of  the  men 
are  excused  from  regular  duty  because  they  arc  making 
cartridges.  A  letter  from  Grenoble  speaks  of  the  con- 
tinued arrival  of  troops  and  the  formation  of  a  Corps  d* 
Armee  on  the  Alps 

From  Germany, 

The  Press  of  Vienna  asserts  that  during  his  sojourn  in 
Paris,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  expressed  himself  to 
the  emperor  in  these  terms:  "  The  present  rule  of  Po- 
land is  more  liberal  than  that  of  Lorn  hardy  ;  there  would 
be  nothing  extraordinary  in  Russia  favoring  Italian  na- 
tionality, while  reconstructing  Polish  nationality  by  du- 
rable institutions  which  are  worth  more  tli".<)i  an  epheme- 
ral government.''' 

Grandmother  Victoria. 

The  news  of  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the  Princess  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia  reached  Queen  Victoria  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  in  six  minutes  alter  its  occurrence  in  Berlin. 
Demonstrations  of  rejoicing  took  place  at  Windsor  and 
at  Berlin.  The  regent  and  his  consort  appeared  on  the 
balcony  of  the  palace  and  amid  vociferous  cheering 
thanked  the  populace  for  their  sympathy. 

Death  of  Kudio. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  in  London  of  the  death 
of  Rudio,  who.  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  party  in  the 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  French  emperor  in  Janu- 
ary, 1858.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  in  his  lost  moments 
the  strongest  marks  of  repentance. 

The  Queen  of  Gude. 

This  lady  has  replied  to  the  Queen  of  England's  proc- 
lamation:^^ India,  by  a  counter-proclamation,  in  which 
she  denies  the  good  faith  of  the  English,  and  says  they 
never  pardon  offenders.  This  is  referring  to  the  promised 
amnesty  to  the  rebels. 
Heavy   Fine. 

The  court  of  appeals  at  Paris  has  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence of  punishment  for  three  years  and  a  fine  of  four 
thousand  francs,  passed  on  Proudhon,  the  socialist,  for 
sentiments  contained  in  a  recent  work  by  him. 
Immigrants  from  Africa- 

The  Moniteur  de  Colonization  contains  a  ministerial 
decree  of  Prince  Napoleon,  by  which  all  recruiting  of 
immigrants  at  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  Madagas- 
car is  prohibited. 
Bngland. 

There  are  reports  that  it  is  on  the  political  attitude  of 
England  that  war  is  in  reality  dependent. 

1    ^mm-   > 

KEW   PUBIiICATIONS. 


Eric:  or,  Little  by  Little.     A  Tale  of  Roslyn  School. 

By  Fred.  \V.  Farrar.    New  York:  Rudd  &  Carleton. 

12mo.    pp.  366.    1359. 

The  enterprising  New  York  publishers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  reading  worid  for  this  elegant  edition  of 
a  charming  story  of  fchool  life,  at  once  eloquent,  pathet- 
ic and  interesting,  which  has  elicited  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  the  London  critics.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols 
&  Co. 

SoOTHWOLD.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Um- 
STED.  New  York  :  Rudd  &  Carletou.  12mo.  pp.  267. 
1859. 

This  work  is  a  novel  of  society  written  by  one  who 
evidently  uuderetands  it.  and  ha^  moved  iu  refined  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  fashiouable  circles.  The  plot — 
that  indispensable  feature  of  a  successful  story — is  very 
well  managed,  and  the  denouement  is  startling  and  un- 
expected.    Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

Headlong  Career  of  Precocious  Piggy. 

One  of  the  funniest  of  all  child's  story  books,  by  the  late 
Thomas  Hood.  Capitally  ilUistnited.  Published  and 
for  sale  by  Mayhow  &  Baker,  208  Washington  Street. 

Curiosities  of  Natural  History.  By  Francis  T.  Bcck- 
LAND,  M.  A  New  York:  Rudd  &  Carlcton.  12mo. 
pp.  423.    1859. 

The  enterprising  New  York  publishers  have  done  well 
in  putting  forth  this  beautiful  reprint  Jrom  the  fourth 
London  edition  ot  Buckland's  agreeable  and  instructive 
work.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  aod  eminently 
calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  study  of  natural 
history.     For  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

A  New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  Robert 
Anuerson  Wilson.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen  & 
Son.    8vo.    pp.  539.    1859. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  this  work,  which  hifc  now 
made  its  appearance  in  the  splendid  style  which  charac- 
terizes the  important  publications  of  James  Challen  & 
Son.  The  work  is  properly  styled  a  new  history  of  the 
conquest,  for  it  contemplates  that  brilliant  episode  from 
an  entirely  novel  point  of  view,  and  exhibits  it  In  a  new 
light  altogether.  The  author  has  sought  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  authorities  to  separate  fact  from  fiction  in  the 
received  accounts,  and  supports  his  positions  by  proofs 
derived  from  loc^l  investigation.  Whatever  conclusion 
may  be  dr.twn  by  the  studerjt  of  history,  no  one  wiU 
veuture  to  deny  to  Judge  Wilson  the  merits  of  candor, 
discrimination  and  patient  re^ea^ch,  and  all  will  admit 
that  this  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historical 
treasures.     For  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 


BALLOU'S   PICTOllIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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IC^  Tbbms  for  Advertisino  —  Tii-enty-fivt  rents  prr 
tinf..  AdverHHcnients  must  be  pent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
Tance  of  tlie  period  of  tiiclr  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupies  fniirtren  days  \u  printing      Address 

MM    BALLOO,  Publisher  and  Praprirlor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  8tf. 

A  BRILLIANT  BOOK. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE, 

A  sehiks  of  papers,  reprinted  from  the  first 

TWBLVS    NUMBERS    0§  THE 

ATL,AIVTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  success  of  tills  series  has  been  unexamp'ed  in 
Magazine  literature;  no  articles  in  American  periodicals, 
and.  it  is  believed,  none  from  Buglisti  pens,  unle.«s  it  be 
tlie  Nocies  Amhrosiana-,  have  ever  attained  such  a  wide- 
spread popularity.  The  publishers  beMeve  that  this  boolc 
will  have  a  pennanent  Interest,  and  will  talie  its  place 
with  the  worlis  of  the  few  humorists  whom  the  world 
agree8  to  call  gre;it. 

For  nice  and  almost  affectionate  appreciation  of  nature; 
fur  itnowiedge  of  what  is  most  subtile  In  human  thought 
and  feeling;  for  a  genial  humor  that  makes  even  satire 
amiable;  and  for  poetry  by  turns  witty,  tender,  graceful 
and  imaginative,  these  "table  bilks''  may  lalrly  chal- 
lenge comparison  in  the  whole  field  of  literature. 

Sy  A    NEW    EDITION    WITH    .VMPI.K   MAKOI}!.  „CS 

In  one  vol.  12mo.     About  360  pages.     With  Character- 
istic Illustrations  by  Iloppin,  and  a  copious  Index.     Price 
Jfl  00     Copies  sent  by  mai\,  pjsl  pniil,  on  receipt  of  price. 
PHILLIPS,  S.iMl'SON    &  CO., 
10  PuBiisntRS,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHNSON   &  COMPANY. 
NE^V     CONFECTIONARY 

—  AND  — 

RESTAURANT. 


THE  subscribers  would  inform  the  public  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  that  they  havu  jubt  fitted  up,  at  great 
expeoae,  with  every  conveuieuce,  a  new  and  elegant 
KKSCAUIUNT  and  ICE  CKE  iM  SALOON,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  gecerally  with 

FRENCH   A\D    AMERICAN   CONFECTIONARY. 

Having  put  in  machinery  for  manufacturing  by  ?team 
power,  wc  datter  ourselves  that  with  our  "  vntqxtnUtd 
faciiitits'^  we  cannot  be  surpassed  in  '■^ price  or  quality. ^^ 

Every  description  of  Cimfectionary  on  band.  Families 
supplied  with  Meats,  Pastry,  Jellies,  Ice  Creams,  Table 
Oruauieots,  Frozen  Pudding,  et«,  etc  ,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Stores  supplied.  Goods  packed  and  delivered 
anywhere  within  the  city/«e  of  charge. 


JOHN    JOHNSON    &    CO., 
IVo.  4  TreiuonI  Ron-, 

(Opposite  head  of  Hanover  Street. 
CHARLES  C0PEL4ND,  Special  Partner.  10 

BOSU'ORTH'S 

TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAB 

SKU^INa   MACHINE. 

Office  Ko.  3  Tremont  Bow, 

Opposite  Head  of  Hanover  Street, 

Up   Staira.       ^ 

The  most  perfect  machine  ever  made 
Ladies  are  requested  to  call  at  the  rooms  and  witness 
the  amount  of  sewing  done  on  these  machines.  All 
doubt  will  be  removed  at  once,  and  they  will  gladly  pur- 
chase it  in  preference  to  any  other.  10 

ARTISTS'    MATEKIALS. 

ri^HE  undersigned  having  at  their  establishment, 

Nos.  61  &/  63  TTnion  Street, 

(CORNER    or    BASOTKR,) 

the  most  complete  assortment  of 

AKTISTS'  MATERIALS 
ever  displayed  in  this  city  before,  offer  the  same  at  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

This  assortment  comprises  every  shade  of  color,  either 
dry  or  in  oil.  All  kinds  of  Crayons,  Brushes,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  in  fact,  all  articles  used  in  Oil,  Grecian  or  Oriental 
Painting.  Having  the  experience  of  many  years  in  this 
business, 

ll«ssri.   WHEELEB  &  Co. 

flatter  themselves  that  they  are  enabled  to  manufacture 
and  import 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 
at  as  low  cost  as  any  other  parties  in  the  country,  and 
respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  those  purchasing. 
Orders  by  mail  or  express  from  the  country  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Those  wishing  catalogues  of  our  articles  can  obtain 
the  same  by  forwarding  their  address  to 

MESSRS.  A.  WHEELER  &  CO., 

(Johnson's  Block,)    . 

7  Gt.  61  &  63  Vnion  Street. 

J.    BAKIR.  J.    W.    BAKER. 

JOSEPH   BAKER   &    SON, 
No.  S-iO  Kachcl  St.  or  831  IV.  Second  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MANnrACTDRBRS    OF 

Babbitt  Metal,  Spelter  Solder  &. Tinmen's  Solder, 

Dealers  in  Pig  Tin,  Re  melted  Spelter,  Bar  Lead,  Pig  Lead, 
Antimony,  Ingot  Copper,  etc..  etc.  10* 

ENGBAVING  AND  DESIGNING. 

W.J.  I'lKKCK  having  many  years  experience  in 
,  this  department  of  art,  confidently  offers  his  ser- 
vices in  all  varieties  of  wood  engraving,  book  and  news- 
paper illustration.  Reference — Ballon' s  Pictorial  Rooms 
at  No.  22  1  2  ^Vl^tER  Stbeit,  Ballou's  Building        2w  10 

HOWE'S  BALL-BOOH  HAND-BOOK. 

300  Dances,  Calls  for  Cotillons,  Etiquette,  etc.    37  cents. 

HOM'E'S  DRAWING-ROOM  DANCES. 

JIusic  and  Calls  for  130  Quadrilles,  Cotillons.  Waltres, 

etc.     SI  00.     Free  by  mail. 

UUBBARD     AV.     SIVETT, 
128  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Ma,ss.        7  4t. 

Something  New. — Agents  Wanted. 

BUSINESS  honorable.— Will  pay  a  weekly  salary  from 
818  to  S30.     Small  capital  required.     No   '•  hum- 
bug."   For  particulars  enclose  stamp,  and  address 
7  4t.  A.  B.  MAKTYN.  Phiistow,  N.  H. 


FOUSEL'3 

P  A  B  U  I^  U  M 

VlT.'K, 

A  SIMPLE    but  scientific  combination   of   vegetable 
extracts,  requiring  only  to  be  known  and  used  to 
become  the  first  resort  in  cases  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Chronic  Cough, 
Bleeding  of  the  Lungs,  Soreness  of  the 
Chest,   Hoarseness,  and  all  Pul- 
monary or  Bronchial  Disease. 

Unlike  other  preparations  offered  to  the  public,  it  is 
free  from  opium  and  other  deleterious  drugs  or  minerals, 
calculated  only  to  soothe  and  lull  the  unsuspecting  pa- 
tient into  security  while  the  insidious  disease  still 
marches  on  its  destro}  ing  way.  Neither  is  it  adminis- 
tered in  large  and  nauseous  doses. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent  French  physician, 
and  testimonials  of  tlie  highest  character  prove  its  effica- 
cy. Many  eminent  physicians  are  ufiug  it  in  their  prac- 
tice with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Price  S'l  per  bottle,  trial  bottles  SI.  Sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  free  from  postage. 

¥.  J.  LAFOUME,  Sole  Agent,  at  Weeks  &  Potter's,  l!j4 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
apothecaries.  tf  8 

R  E  ill  O  V  E  D  . 

I .    M  .    SINGER    it     CO. 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  public 
generally,  that  they  have  leased   the   Store   No.   60 
Hanover  Street,  corner  of  Elm,  directly  under  their  for- 
mer office,  where  they  are  now  prepared  to  exhibit  their 
numerous  Mactines  to  all  who  favor  us  with  a  call      We 
call  the  attention  of  alt  who  are  in  search  of  Machines 
for  family  use,  to  call  and  examine  our  letter  A  machine, 
which  is  of  an  entire  new  construction  throughout;  for 
neatness, durability  andppeed  it  cannot  be  surpassed;  in 
short.  It  takes  the  palm  off  all  others  in  the  world      The 
great  centre  of  attraction  now  is  our  new  salesroom,  the 
public  will  come  where  they  are  received  with  attention 
Don't  forget  the  number,  Ot>  Hanover  Street,  corner  oi 
Elm,  directly  opposite  the  American  House. 
1.    lU.    SIN  UER     &    CO, 
4w  9  B.  TKOTT,  Agent. 

HO.M(EOPATIIIC  BOOKS  AND  MEDICINES,  whole- 
sale and  retail.      Phonographic    and    PMonotipic 
works.     Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  Theological 
and  Philosophical.     For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
No   3  Beacon  Street.  10  Ol'ISCLAPP. 

(ino    C  A       El)  SON'S     IMPROVED 

belf-Adjastable  NoibOless 

CARPET     SWEEPER, 

with  the  Patent  Wheel,  which  will  not  wear  out  the  Car- 
pet. For  sale  at  all  the  Carpet  and  House  Furnishing 
Stores  in  Boston,  and  by 

H.  8.  CHAPMAN  &  Co  , 

Manufacturers, 
IVo.  95  l-'i  IVatcr  Street.        Im  9 
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E  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  we  publish 
TO-DAY 

IIILIARD'S  FIRST  PRIMARY  READER. 

Designed  to  accompaDy  the  Series  of  Readiog  Books 
compiled  by  Hon  George  S.  llillard.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  is  illustrated  with  eighty 
eogravings  by  Andrew,  from  original  designs  by  Billings. 

HICKLING,  SWAN  &  BREWER, 

jan31  2w  9     131  AVashington  St.,  Boston. 
ARKIAGE  AND  VISITING  CAKDS 


M 


FASHIONABLY  ENOUAVED  BY 


Ij^OR  S.-VLE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  8tf. 


E.  A.  TEULON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STKEET BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes. 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examitie  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourniug  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand- 

E  A.  TEULOiS'  will  allow  a  liberal  discouat/rom  Hui 
oicn  prices  on  all  jobs  exceeding  S20  in  value.  Save  this 
advertiitement,  and  call  at  140  l-'Z  IVnHhtiiSEton 
Hl'y  BoMtoUy  directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church. 

6m.  9 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CH£BRY. 

THIS  KEM£DY  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  and  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sore 
Throat,  Inflammatio:*  of  the  Lgngs,  Bronchitis,  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  influence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  general  use  of  this  Balsam^  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  qexuine  is  prepared  by  SETU  W.  FOWLE  & 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

DEBILITY  AND  IRRITABILITY -physical 
and  mental— its  CURE  without  "Cordials,"'  '-Cura- 
tive (?)  Instruments,"  or  "'Kings,''  etc.  With  stamp 
enclosed,  address,  in  per/fct  confidence,  your  friend,  a 
former  sufferer,  merely  superscribing  Box  176,  Charles- 
town,  Masd.  7  4t. 

BOOKS,  PLAYS,  KERIODICALS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

HUBBARD      ^V.      SWETT. 

128  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.        7  4t. 

AI.FHEI>  MlJDCiE  &  SON, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

No.  34  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING,  OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 

Wedding  Stationery  of  all  kinds  constantly  on  band, 
and  Cards  printed  at  the  shorte^^t  notice. 

Orders  from  the  country  promptly  answered.  4t— 8 

I^INE  ART  DRAMJAG  PENCHLS-CompcFcd  of 
fine  Cumberland  powder,  manufactured  on  a  new 
principle  In  an  entire  piece  of  lead,  without  »he  slightest 
variation  throughout.  They  stand  a  firm  point  and  are 
easy  of  erasure.  Manufactured  by  De  L:i  lUie  &  Co., 
London,  and  for  sale  by  THOMAS  GROOM  &  CO.  Sta- 
tioners, 82  State  Street.  3w  9 

IF  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT,  send  at  once  for  Mr. 
SE\US'  CIRCULAR  TO  BOOK  AGENTS.  Our  Pub- 
lications are  considered  among  the  most  saleable.  Ad- 
dress, postpaid,  HOBERr  SEAKS,  Publisher,  181  William 
Street.  New  York.  8  4t. 


B03T0N  MEDICAli  INSTITUTE. 

Office  30  Bromfield  Street,  Foston. 

Rev.  N.  D.iY,  Pres Rev.  PEREZ  MASON.  Vice  Pres. 

R.  Orrbnb  and  J.  IIutchiks,  Physicians. 

Established  for  the  successful  treatment  of  disease  !n 
every  form,  on  rational  principles.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  cured  of  cancer: 

Mrs  ilcory  Ames,  Fitchburg,  Mars.;  Mit>s  Ellen  Mann, 
Pembroke,  Mass  ;  Abraham  Cutting,  Worcetter,  Masi, ; 
Mr.  S.  P.  II.  Drake,  Newbury  port,  Mass.;  Samuel  Me- 
serve,  E.'*q..  Lowell,  Mass.;  Eli.'tha  Ilii^r,  Keq  ,  Lincoln, 
Mass;  »i]li,Am  Brackett,  Walthum,  Ma^s.;  Lewis  L. 
Willard.  Fitehburg,  Mass.;  Freelove  G  Paine,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.;  Thomas  A.  Mann,  Shaker  Village,  South 
Groton,  Mass  ,  Mrs.  John  Hewitt,  Warrensville,  Ohio; 
Elijah  E;iton,  Medford,  CornwalHs,  N  8  ;  Rev.  John 
Uarriman,  Canterbury,  N.  H  ;  Nahum  Temple,  Franlt- 
lin,  Vt. ;  Joshua  S.  Lathrop,  C'istle  Grove,  Iowa;  Asia 
Madden,  Milforl,  Ma?s  ;  Samuel  Whitconib,  Littleton, 
Mass  ;  Sully  Adams,  Westfcrd,  Na}"S  ;  Steplien  Kit-hols, 
Winchester,  Ma-o  ;  Oliver  Mecsenger,  West  Medway, 
Mass;  Beijauiiu  Fry,  Ro}alston,  Mass. ;  S  A  Westcott, 
Providerce,  R.  I. 

TestiiMonials  from  these,  and  from  more  than  five  hun- 
dred others  permanently  cured  of  Cancer  or  Scrofula,  or 
other  stubborn  diseases,  hitherto  considered  incurable 
by  old  school  ph.^t'icians.  may  be  seen  and  examined  at 
the  office  of  the  Institution,  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

For  full  particulars,  encltse  12  cents  in  stamps,  and 
send  for  Dr.  Greene's  pamphlet  on  "Careers,  Scrofula, 
Tumors,  etc  /'  which  will  be  forwarded,  po«t  paid,  by 
mail.  A.ldress  R  GREENE,  M.  D  , 

10  No  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"GET    THE    BEST." 

M'EBSTERS 

QUARTO   DICTIONARY. 

the   entire   work    UXAnRlDGJD 

"  All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard  Diction- 
ary at  their  elbows.  And  while  jou  are  about  it,  get 
THE  best;  that  Dictionary  is  Noah  Webster's— (/fc  j^nat 
xfork  U nahridgrd .  If  jou  are  too  poor,  save  the  amount 
fiom  off  your  back,  to  put  it  into  }our  head.'' — Vhro. 
Journal. 

"  Every  famxfr  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three 
square  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails  of 
wdich  they  may  buy  it  Every  mtrhamc  should  put  a 
receiving  box  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  house  to 
catch  the  stray  pennies  for  the  like  purpose.'-— JV/a55. 
Life  Boat. 

More  than  fen  times  as  many  are  sold  of  Webster's 
Dictionaries  as  of  any  other  series  in  thin  country. 

At  ^^^^tfoxtr -fifths  of  all  the  School  Books  published  In 
this  country  own  Webster  as  their  standard,  and  of  the 
remainder,  few  acknowledge  any  standard. 

Published  by  G  &  C  MERKIAM,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally.  10 

Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam. 

rpilE  STANDARD  REMEDY  FOR  ALL  PULMONARY 
X.  DISEASES —Exeenfively  used,  tei-ted  and  approved 
in  New  England.  Canada,  and  the  British  provinces  dur- 
ing a  period  of  THIRTY  YEARS  by  Eminent  Physi- 
cians^ Cltrgytnen,  Professors  of  Colleges^  Theological  Sem- 
inaries^ Scientific  and  Distinguished  Public  Afen, — and  in 
fact  by  all  classes  in  the  community.  See  certificated  in 
pamphlets  and  wrapper  to  bottles. 

[Cr'  Beware  of  Cocstirfeits  and  Imitatioks! 
Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  name, 

'VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM" 
Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO.,  Droggists, 
3.3  India  Street,  Boston,  Ma..s  ,  and  sold  by  apothecaries 
and  country  merchants  generally.     Price,  large  size,  $1 ; 
small  size,  60  cents.  Ii4w3m.         10 

NO    CHARUE 

FOR  STAMPING 

NOTE     PAPER 

AND 

ENVELOPES 

WITH  INITIALS. 
.lust  received,  a  superior  lot  of  assorted 
Colored  KTote  Papers  and  Envelopes. 
Also,  a  fresh  stock  of  * 

MAYHEW   A  BAKER'S  OWN  PAPERS, 

Three  sizes — Thick  Cream  Laid,  Plain  and  Ruled 

CI/*  No  charge  for  stamping  with  Initial,  Crest  or  Seal. 

MAYHEW    &    BAKER, 

308  AVaahinglon  Slrret. 


GB.OVER    &    BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED 


10 


THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN     NEW     ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improveroents  and  conveniences 
for  the  accommodntion  of  the  travelling  pablic. 

8  eow3m.  l.EtVI.^  RICE,  Proprietor. 

PICTURES  FOR  GRECIAN  AND  ANTIQUE 
PAINTING  are  only  published  by 

J.  E.  TILTON  it,  Co., 

161  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Who  forward  them,  postpaid  (with  full  and  speclul  direc- 
tions how  to  paint),  to  any  address.     Send  for  a  list  aud 
other  information  gratis. 
Dealers  and  teachers  supplied.  8  eowSm. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

THE  inutility  of  ordinary  medicines,  in  this  fatal  dis- 
ease, is  an  undeniable  fact.  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion, being  primarily  and  essentially  due  to  improper 
assiniulation  and  disordered  nutrition,  can  be  rationally 
attacked  only  by  a  medicine  which  renovates  the  nutri- 
tive powers.  Such  a  medicine  is  the  PERUA'IAN 
SYRUP,  whose  chief  ingredient  acts  directly  and  imme- 
diately on  the  blood,  and  arrests  the  disease  safely  and 
surely,  wherever  relief  is  possible. 

WA^TE1),— Agents  in  every  county  in  the  United 
states  and  Canadas  to  sell  by  subscription  the  very 
best  books  published.     A  small  capital  only  is  required, 
and  large  profits  can  be  made      For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress LEAKY  &  OETZ,  Publishers, 
6w  9             224  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 

TRAVELLING  PASSPORTS. 

PERSONS  going  abroad  can  be  furnished  with  Travel- 
ling Passports  by  applying  to 

JOHN  E.  M.  GILLEY, 
bw.        10  No>8  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

BEWARE     Of     BASK     IMITATIONS!       Us* 
WATTS  &  CO.'S  genuine  article   for   the  cure  of 
PILES.  F.  BKOWN.  Apolhtrary.  Agent, 

4w  10  No.  68  Wa.shington  Street,  corner  State, 

VEKGKEKN  NI  RSKRV.  UOODBURV,  N.J. 

For  Catalogue  and  Priced  List,  address 
2«  9  DAVID  J.  GRIiCO.M,  Proprietor. 


Family  Sewing  Machines. 

NEW  STYLES. 

PRICES   FROM  $.10  TO  81«S. 

18  Summer  Street Boston. 

495  Broadway New  York. 

730  Chestnut  Street Phlladelphis, 

181  Baltimore  St.,  (Carroll  Building) Baltimore. 

TWEiMY-FlVE  TIIOtSAIVD  IX  ISE. 

Thece  machines  sow  from  two  ppools,  aa  purchased 
from  the  store,  reqalrlrg  no  re-winding  of  thread,  and 
fiiiLshirg  each  5eam  bj  their  own  operation,  without  re- 
cours«  to  the  haud-ncedle  as  is  required  by  other  ma- 
chines. On  account  of  their  simplicity,  durability,  ease 
of  management,  and  adaptation  to  all  Tarleties  of  family 
Fewtog,  they  execute  either  heary  or  fine  work  with 
equal  facility,  and  without  f^peclal  adjustment. 

Aa  eTidence  of  the  unquestionable  fluperiority  of  their 
machines,  the  Ohovbr  k  Bakkr  Sewino  Macuihi:  Com- 
PAM  beg  leave  to  respectfully  refer  to  the  following 

TESTIMONIALS. 

"  ITaTing  had  one  of  Qrover  &  Baker's  machines  Id  107 
family  for  nearly  a  }ear  abd  a  half,  I  take  pleasure  Id 
commending  it  as  every  «ay  reliable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed — 'amily  sewing  "— 3/r.<  Joshua  Leav- 
itt^  wifi  of  Bev.  Dr.  Leavitt.  tditor  of  A'.  Y.  Indtpmdtnt. 

*•  I  confess  myself  delighted  with  your  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, which  has  been  In  my  family  for  many  months. 
It  has  always  been  ready  for  duty,  requiring  no  adjust- 
ment, and  is  easily  adapted  to  every  vaiivty  of  lamily 
sewing,  by  simply  cbai>ging  the  ppoola  of  thread.'' — 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Strickland,  wife  of  Hev.  Dr.  Strickland ^ 
editor  of  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

"After  tr}ing  several  different  good  machines,  I  pre- 
ferred yours,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  perftct 
ea.^e  with  which  it  \a  managed,  as  well  as  the  strength 
and  durability  of  the  ream.  After  long  experience  1 
feel  competent  to  .«peak  in  this  manner,  and  to  confident- 
ly recommend  it  for  every  variety  of  family  sening.'* — 
Ulrs.  E.  B.  Spooner,  wife  of  the  editor  of  Brooklyn   Star. 

*'■  I  have  used  a  Orover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  for 
two  years,  aud  have  found  it  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fam- 
ily sewing,  from  cambric  to  broadcloth.  Qaroients  have 
beeo  worn  out  without  the  giving  way  of  a  stitch.  The 
machiue  is  easily  kept  in  order,  and  eak'ily  used — Mr». 
A.  B    Whipple,  wife  of  Ktv.   Geo.  Whipple,  New  York. 

-  "  Your  sewing  machine  has  been  in  use  iu  my  family 
the  past  two  years,  and  the  ladies  request  me  to  give  yoii 
their  testimonialR  to  its  perfect  adapteduefs,  as  well  as 
labor-saving  qualities  iu  the  performance  of  family  ELd 
houifiehold  sening  — Hvhrrt  Boomian,  New  York. 

"  For  several  months  we  have  U5ed  Grovcr  &  B<iker^0 
Sewing  Machine,  and  have  con  e  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  lady  who  desriies  her  bewli<g  htautifully  and  quickly 
done,  would  be  most  fortunate  iu  pot'tic^^iL>g  one  ol  tbtse 
relitible  and  Indefatigable  *  iron-otedle  women,'  whose 
combined  qualities  of  beauty,  strength  and  simplicity  %X9 
invaluable  " — J  W  Morris,  daughter  of  Gen.  George  P. 
Morris,  editor  of  the  Hoyne  Journal. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  K.  LeavUt^  Esq.,  an 
American  gentleman,  now  resident  in  Sidney,  Mew  South 
Wales,  dated  Jan  12,  1868. 

"  I  had  a  tent  made  In  Melbourne.  In  1853,  in  which 
there  were  over  three  thousand  yards  of  sewing  done 
with  one  of  Grover  &  Baker's  Machines,  and  a  single 
seam  of  that  has  outstood  all  the  double  seams  eewea  by 
sailors  with  a  needle  and  tnine." 

'*  If  Homer  could  be  called  up  from  his  murky  hades, 
he  would  sing  the  advent  of  Orover  &  Baker  as  a  more 
benignant  miracle  of  art  than  was  ever  Vulcan's  smithy. 
He  would  denounce  midnight  shirt-making  aa  '  the  dire- 
ful spring  of  woes  unnumbered.' '- — Prof.  North. 

'*  I  take  pleasure  in  faying  that  the  Orover  &  Baker 
Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustained  my  especta- 
tion.  After  tr>ing  and  returning  others,  1  have  three  of 
them  in  operation  in  my  different  places,  and,  after  four 
jears'  trial,  have  no  lault  to  find."—/.  H.  Hammond^ 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

"  My  wife  has  had  one  of  Grover  &  Baker's  Family 
Sewing  Machines  for  ^cnie  time,  and  1  am  fatisfied  it  la 
one  of  thu  best  labor-i^aving  machines  that  has  been  In- 
vented. 1  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to 
the  public." — /.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

''It  Is  a  beautiful  thing  and  puts  everybody  Into  an 
excitement  of  good  humor  Were  1  a  Catholic,  1  should 
iji:»iot  upon  Saints  Grover  fc  Baker  having  an  eternal 
holiday  in  commemoration  of  their  good  deeds  for  hu- 
manity."—  Cassius  M.  Clay. 

''  This  is  not  a  puff  following  the  gift  of  a  machine. 
We  went  and  jmrdiased  the  article  of  Grover  &  Baker. 
And  we  have  accomplished  the  sewiiig  of  a  fortnight  in 
a  little  more  than  two  days!  If  there  is  such  a  tbing  as 
being  'pt-noy  wise  and  pound  foolit-h,'  where  lan  this 
character  be  better  illu^trated  than  in  the  cafe  of  a  hus- 
band and  tather,  who  3  early  pays  more  for  doctors  bills 
for  bis  feeble  wife  than  it  would  cost  to  buy  a  sewing 
machine  which  would  last  for  }ears,  and  which  very 
probably  is  all  that  his  wife  requires  to  restore  her 
health.  I  think  thtre  is  something  In  the  muscular 
effort  required  by  the  (ewing  machine  which  is  positively 
healthful,  Don  Quixote  sa^s,  *  ble-sted  be  the  man  who 
invented  sleep.-  \  say,  blessed  be  the  man  who,  through 
the  sewing  machine,  invented  the  opporlunttyfors'teping.^^ 
—  Rev.  Mrs.  Parsons  Cooke,  in  the  Puritan  lierorder. 

*'  A  lady,  with  a  good  machioe,  can  easily  accomplish 
In  a  day  an  amount  of  sewing  which  It  would  require  a 
week  to  do  by  the  common  uicde,  and  so  Fhe  gains  time 
for  other  occupations.  U'e  have  had  a  machiue  in  our 
family  for  some  month?— of  Grover  &  BaKer's  make — 
aud  everybody  vtho  ttvs  it  in  operation,  hciudiig  the 
ladits,  nbo  know  so  much  m<<re  about  *  gLs^et.  and  baud 
and  ceam,'  than  we  ever  dreamed  if,  stales  it  to  be  one 
of  the  uiOKt  valuable  invetitions  ot  the  age." — Watih- 
man  and  Refiector. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCLLAR.  10—14 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DllAWINGHOOM   COMPANION. 


AN    EASTERN    SCENE.— DOMESTIC    LIFE    IN    ALGIERS. 


T  li  E    MODERN     REBECCA, 


[For  description,  sec  page  153.] 


PICTOBIAL 


M.  M.BALLOU, 


(       NUMBER  22 
I  WINTER  STREET. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  12,  1859. 


*l  cent^Vng^lT  }  Vol.  XVI.,  No.  11. ..Whole  No.  403. 


A  GLOUCESTER  FISHING  SCHOONER. 

The  animated  scene  depicted  on  this  page  by 
Mr.  Waud  is  no  fancy  sketch ;  it  is  one  which  the 
artist,  when  looking  up  subjects  for  the  Pictorial, 
sketched  upon  the  spot  with  his  characteristic 
spirit  and  fidelity.  How  familiar  to  us  is  that 
Gloucester  smack  ;  and  how,  though  moored  to 
the  wharf,  does  she  carry  us  back  to  Cape  Ann, 
with  its  glorious  marine  scenery,  its  hardy  sons, 
it£  "  ancient  and  fish-like  "  atmosphere.    On  the 


wharf,  here  in  our  picture,  is  a  busy  and  motley 
group  of  buyers  and  sellers,  amphibious  beings 
and  landsmen  in  characteristic  costumes,  and 
with  the  fresh  fish  piled  up  in  glittering,  tempt- 
ing heaps — the  bounteous  tributes  of  old  Nep- 
tune. Turning  to  the  report  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade,  we  find  the  following  statistics  : 
The  city  of  Boston  is  the  principal  market  of 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  fish.  It  early 
took  the  lead  in  this  business,  exporting  codfish 


as  early  as  1633._  There  are  at  the  present  time 
some  thirty  houses  in  the  trade,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $1,100,000,  and  their  sales  (in 
1857),  amounted  to  near  $6,000,000.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  entire  catch  of  fish  in  the  State 
comes  to  this  market ;  or,  if  not  actually  shipped 
from  Boston,  is  sold  here  to  be  shipped  direct 
from  the  outports  to  various  southern  ports.  The 
different  kinds  of  fish  sold  here  are  codfish,  had- 
dock, hake,  halibut,  pollock,  mackerel,  salmon, 
salmon  trout  and  lake  trout,  herrings  pickled  and 
smoked,  alewives,  shad,  bass,  white  fish,  blue 
fish,  sword  fish,  tongues  and  sounds,  halibut 
napes  and  fins  and  halibut  heads.  The  sale  of 
codfish  and  halibut,  fresh,  may  be  estimated  at 
$300,000.  They  are  shipped  in  a  frozen  state  to 
all  the  adjoining  States  during  the  winter.  The 
port  of  Gloucester,  whence  the  fishing  craft  in 
our  picture  hails,  is  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Boston,  on  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  It  is  the  largest  seat  of  the  domestic  fish- 
eries in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  products  of  her  industry  and  toil,  in 
the  shape  of  barrels  of  mackerel,  codfish  and 
halibut,  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  are  shipped  to  many  foreign  ports.  The 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
the  great  distributing  ports  for  the  products  of 
the  Gloucester  fisheries.  The  merchants  of  these 
cities  send  their  orders  to  be  filled  to  the  dealers 


and  operators  in  Gloucester,  and  but  few  fish  are 
sent  to  market  for  account  of  the  owners  of  th« 
vessels  that  landed  them.  There  are  304  schoon- 
ers averaging  70  tons,  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
making  an  aggregate  of  21,000  tons.  72,000 
barrels  of  mackerel  may  be  estimated  at  $500,000 ; 
98,000  quintals  of  codfish  are  worth  $300,000. 
Over  three  thousand  men  are  employed  in 
these  and  the  halibut  fishery.  There  are  now 
published  statements  of  the  products  of  boat  and 
shore  fishing.  The  port  of  Gloucester  now  ranks 
as  the  third  in  New  England  in  amount  of  foreign 
commerce.  Its  trade  is  principally  with  Suri- 
nam (Dutch  Guiana),  and  various  ports  in  the 
British  Provinces.  The  former  business  was 
commenced  in  Gloucester  as  early  as  1791,  and 
now  employs  14  ships,  barks  and  brigs.  The 
provincial  trade  was  commenced  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  and  has  grown  to  its  present  impor- 
tance. Gloucester  now  has  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred arrivals  annually  from  that  quarter.  Among 
the  imports  at  Gloucester  in  1857  were  5000 
hogsheads  molasses,  3000  hhds.  sugar,  5000 
cords  firewood,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  from 
Liverpool  and  Cadiz,  and  fish,  lumber,  coaj,  etc., 
from  British  America.  The  fishermen  of  Glou- 
cester are  a  hardy  set  of  men,  and  trained  by 
their  calling  into  excellent  seamen.  Amateur 
fishing  for  a  few  hours  may  be  fine  sport,  but 
fishing  for  a  living  is  a  very  different  affair. 


A    GLOUCESTER,   MASS.,  FISHING    SCHOONER   DISCHARGING   AT    COMMERCIAL   WHARF,   BOSTON. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[^Vritt«n  for  Ballon's  Fictorisl.] 

THE  AVIZARD  OF  BARCELONA. 

BY   ANNA   M.    CARTER. 

The  city  of  Barcelona,  one  of  the  principal 
and  handsomest  cities  in  all  Spain,  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon,  facing  the  sea.  It  is  the 
handsomest  city  in  all  Catalonia,  which  is  the 
fairest  as  well  as  the  richest  province  in  Spain, 
abounding  iu  wooded  mountain  slopes  and  Eden- 
like valleys,  watered  by  silvery  streams,  which, 
in  many  places  come  rushing  and  foaming  down 
some  mountain  side,  sparkling  among  the  purple 
porphyritic  rocks  ;  it  is  rich  with  precious  stones, 
such  as  topazes,  garnets,  rubies  and  jaspers,  as 
well  as  rich  mines  of  lead,  zinc  and  iron.  The 
city  itself  is  a  quaint  yet  elegant  place,  strongly 
fortified.  On  the  east  side  is  a  strong  citadel, 
built  in  1715,  and  connected  by  a  secret  passage 
with  the  fort  San  Carlos,  near  the  sea.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  c  ty  lies  the  hill  of  Montjouy, 
with  a  fort  which  protects  the  harbor. 

Close  to  the  citadel — so  close  that  the  shadow 
of  its  heavy  walls  rested  upon  the  garden  like  a 
cloud— stood  a  tall,  stone  house,  built  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  Corsican  houses — tall  and 
narrow,  with  loopholes  like  windows,  and  a  deep 
doorway.  In  front  of  this  house  was  a  spacious 
garden,  thickly  set  with  wide-spreading  trees, 
which,  together  with  the  shadow  from  the  frown- 
ing walls  of  the  citadel,  always  shed  an  air  of 
gloom  over  the  place.  Add  to  this  a  high  lat- 
tice and  a  heavy,  arched  gateway,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  place  occupied  by  Paola 
Estaban,  the  reputed  wizard  of  Barcelona. 

All  passers  by  looked  askance  at  the  black, 
forbidding  gateway ;  and  it  was  not  until  they 
were  out  of  earshot  that  they  dared  even  to 
speak.  Children — rash  little  mortals — some- 
times peered  through  the  interstices  of  the  lat- 
tice, hardly  daring  to  breathe,  then  ran  fearfully 
home,  with  the  speed  of  a  deer,  scarcely  daring 
to  lo«k  behind  them. 

The  cause  of  all  this  distrust  and  fear  was  bo- 
cause  the  house  was  inhabited  by  one  poor  old 
man,  whom  all  called  the  wizard  of  Barcelona. 
Look  at  him,  now  quietly  walking  among  the 
trees,  with  his  head  bent  down  and  his  hands 
drooping  by  his  side,  and  say  if  there  js  any- 
thing so  very  fearful  or  suspicious  in  his  aspect. 
Surely  not  !  You  see  before  you  only  a  small, 
well-shaped  old  man,  whose  quick,  flashing  black 
eyes  and  clear  complexion  are  in  strange  contrast 
with  his  snow-white  hair  and  flowing  beard. 

In  1790  the  people  of  Barcelona  were  more 
superstitious  than  they  are  now,  and  readily  be- 
lieved any  story  of  witch  or  wizard  they  might 
hear.  None  knew  when  Paola  Estaban  came,  or 
where  from.  He  came,  it  was  reported,  one 
fearfully  stormy  night.  Thus  the  story  runs  : 
The  house  which  he  now  occupied  was  then 
empty,  under  the  ban  of  being  haunted.  One 
wild,  stormy  night  in  November,  when  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  the  thunders  rolled  and  the  light- 
nings blazed,  and  the  waves  rolled  mountains 
high  and  angrily  broke  upon  the  shore,  the  haunt- 
ed house  had  suddenly  been  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated ;  there  had  been  a  wild  cry  heard  on  the 
night  air,  and  in  the  morning,  lying  on  the  steps 
of  the  house,  was  the  old  man  now  called  Paola 
Estaban.  A  passer-by  paused  at  the  closed 
gateway,  and  gazed  curiously  in,  and  was  about 
to  enter,  when  ihe  crouching  figure  rose  and  in  a 
second  disappeared  within  the  house,  the  door  of 
which  WHS  shut  with  a  slam,  and  there  was  a 
sound  of  wild  laughter  heard  for  a  moment. 

From  that  time  the  lonely  old  man  was  called 
a  wizard,  and  shunned  like  a  pestilence,  save  by 
a  few  more  curious  and  ftarless  than  the  rest, 
who  penetrated  into  the  house  to  learn  their  fu- 
ture. Those  few  never  spoke  of  what  they  had 
seen  or  heard  within  the  haunted  house,  but  look- 
ed grave  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  and  in 
reply  said  that  the  old  man's  name  was  Paola 
Estaban,  and  that  he  would  tell  fortunes  if  any 
were  desirous  of  looking  into  the  future. 

I  do  wrong  to  say  that  the  house  of  Estaban 
was  shunned  altogether — it  was  not.  A  report 
had  of  late  sjjread  through  the  city,  that  in  the 
dark,  stone  hall  was  confined  a  beautiful  maiden, 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  the  young  nobles  of 
Barcelona,  a  wild,  reckless  set,  were  constantly 
upon  the  Watch  for  a  sight  of  the  lovely  maiden. 
Watch  as  they  might,  no  sight  of  the  unknown 
damsel  had  as  yet  been  obtained,  and  the  young 
man  who  had  sjjread  the  report  was  beginning 
to  be  accused  of  invertting  the  story,  or  else  of 
having  been  bewitched. 
In  a  brillianily-lightcd   dining  saloon,  in  the 


central  part  of  the  city,  sat  five  young,  fashion- 
ably as  well  as  ridily  dressed  men.  The  vi- 
ands had  been  removed,  and  they  were  now 
leaning  back  in  tlicir  chairs  sipping  the  sparkling 
wine.  Their  spirits  were  high,  and  all  was  mer- 
ry good  nature  among  thcni,  till  one  spoke, 
young  Carlo  Martaro. 

'  Give  an  account  of  yourself,  Lorenzo.  Tell 
us  why  you  spread  the  report  concerning  old  Es- 
taban you  did  V 

"  What  report  ?"  asked  Lorenzo,  raising  his 
proud  head  with  a  haughty  air. 

"What  report?"  Why  that  concerning  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  living,  imprisoned,  in 
the  wizard's  house." 

"  I  said  I  saw  a  beautiful  female  face  at  one  of 
the  manor  windows." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  said  so  ;  but  what  did  you 
invent  such  a  story  for  !'' 

"  Invent?     I  did  not  invent  any  tale." 

"  O,  Lorenzo !" 

"Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  tliat  I  lie?"  ex- 
claimed Lorenzo,  springing  to  his  feet  flushed 
.-.nd  excited. 

At  this  fiery  exclamation,  a  young,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  man,  sitting  at  a  table  placed  near  that 
occupied  by  the  young  nobles,  raised  his  eyes, 
and  from  that  moment  watched  carefully  the 
movements  of  the  young  uiftkrs,  though  the  pa- 
per he  held  before  his  face  served  him  for  a 
screen. 

Lorenzo,  receiving  no  answer  to  his  question, 
again  inquired,  and  in  a  still  more  haughty  tone," 

"  Who  among  you  dare  insinuate  that  I  lie  ?" 

Another  young  man,  evidently  heated  with 
wine,  deliberately  pushed  his  chair  back  from 
the  table  and  confronted  Lorenzo,  while  he  said, 
quietly,  "  I,  Don  Carlo  Martaro,  dare  say  it !" 

"  Then  take  that !"  And  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  fiery  Almeida  seized  a  silver  goblet 
partly  filled  with  wine,  and  dashed  the  whole 
contents  full  in  the  face  of  his  companion. 

In  an  instant  young  Martaro's  sword  was  freed 
from  the  scabbard,  and  blood  would  have  flowed 
on  the  spot  had  not  the  other  young  men  inter- 
fered and  separated  them.  Many  and  various 
were  the  exclamations  given  utterance  to. 

"  Apologize,  Carlo  !  For  shame !  Put  up  your 
sword  !  Yes,  apologize.  Carlo  !"  exclaimed 
one ;  "  you  had  no  right  to  accuse  Lorenzo  of 
lying." 

"Apologize  I"  exclaimed  all  voices. 

"  By  San  Diego,  I  wont !  Let  Lorenzo  make 
good  his  word !"  sulkily  returned  Carlo.  "  He 
said  old  Estaban  had  in  his  den  a  beautiful  young 
girl." 

"I  repeat  it!'  haughtily  answered  young 
Almeida. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Lorenzo  ?"  asked  Don 
Segovia. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he  said,"  interrupted  Mar- 
taro. "  He  said  he  had  seen  looking  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  old  wizard's  house  a 
beautiful  female  face,  more  beautiful  than  any  he 
had  ever  seen  before.  Did  you  not  say  that, 
Lorenzo  ?" 

"  I  said  it  once,  and  I  say  it  again  !"  answered 
Lorenzo,  calmly  resting  his  hand  upon  the  back 
of  his  chair;  "  and  what  have  you  to  say  against 
that?" 

"  Simply,"  replied  Don  Martaro,  doggedly, 
"that  it  is  not  so!" 

Lorenzo  sprang  forward,  but  his  friends  seized 
him,  and  one  among  them  tried  to  reason  with 
Carlo. 

"  How  can  you  say  that  Lorenzo  has  spoken 
falsely,  when  you  have  no  proof  that  the  lady 
isn't  there  ?" 

"  But  I  have  proofs." 

"  Bring  them  forward." 

"  Have  I  not  watched  from  sunrise  till  sunset, 
and  seen  no  such  angel  face,  nor  indeed  any  sign 
or  sound  that  might  betoken  the  existence  even 
of  a  such  a  being  ?  Do  you  think  that  for 
anything  else  I  would  have  spent  so  many  hours 
in  a  mean,  close  room  over  the  baker's  shop? 
Bah  !  the  smell  of  vile  cookery  is  in  my  nostrils 
still  !"  And  that  j'oung  exquisite  applied  to 
his  delicate  nose  an  exquisitely  carved  golden 
vinaigrette,  with  an  affectation  of  supreme  disgust. 

Lorenzo,  whose  momentary  excitement  had 
faded  away,  smiled  contemptuously,  while  he 
said,  in  a  clear,  quiet  voice, — "  Friends,  1  have 
no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you.  All  know  that  I 
am  neither  a  coward  nor  liar,  and  that  I  will  not 
brook  an  insult.  Don  Carlo  Martaro  has  grossly 
and  wantonly  insulted  me,  and  nothing  will 
serve  save  the  most  humble  public  apology  or 
crossed  swords.  An  Almeida  scorns  a  lie.  What 
I  told  you  I  saw  was  the  truth,  and  I  will  strive 


to  make  good  tay  words,  for  your  own  satisfac 
tion  and  mine.  This  very  night  I  will  penetrate 
into  the  old  wizard's  castle,  bo  it  haunted  or  not, 
and  discover  whether  there  is  a  lady  there,  and 
if  there  is  she  shall  ere  to  morrow's  snn  rise  be 
at  my  own  house,  installed  in  the  finest  room, 
and  at  dinner  you  shall  be  presented  to  the  beau- 
tiful unknown.  Wait  me  here,  for  I  will  return 
before  midnight.  Carlo,  I  wait  your  message." 
And  with  a  haughty,  graceful  bow  the  young, 
reckless  Don  Almeida  left  the  hall. 

While  this  discussion  had  been  going  on,  the 
stranger  had  been  entirely  disregarded  though 
not  disregarding.  When  the  quarrel  began  he 
had  watched  the  young  men  simply  through  cu- 
riosity, but  at  the  mention  of  a  lady  and  the 
name  of  Estaban,  the  brow  of  the  young  man 
had  darkened,  his  checks  paled  and  flushed,  and 
he  had  seemed  about  to  spring  forward,  but  by  a 
giant  eflFort  had  remained  in  his  chair.  When 
Loi-enzo  left  the  hall,  the  stranger  rising  care- 
lessly, had  followed.  The  young  men  resumed 
their  scats,  and  the  wine  being  removed,  card 
tables  were  called  for,  and  they  prepared  to  spend 
the  remaining  hours  till  midnight  in  playing 
games. 

Down  the  long  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  the  dining  hall,  Lorenzo  tripped,  followed 
closely  but  silently  by  the  young  stranger. 
Through  the  long,  broad  streets  went  Lorenzo, 
so  intent  on  his  object  that  he  turned  not  to  see 
the  dark  figure  following  so  silently  in  his  track. 
As  they  neared  the  wizard's  abode  Lorenzo 
slackened  his  pace,  and  his  pursuer  found  it  hard 
work  to  walk  slow  enough.  At  last  the  gate 
was  gained.  Awhile  Lorenzo  paused;  tljen,  as 
if  moved  by  a  sudden,  desperate  resolve,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  latch.  Nothing  resisted ;  the 
gate  swung  noiselessly  upon  its  hinges,  and  the 
young  man  was  within  the  haunted  precincts. 
Never  pausing,  Lorenzo  stepped  forward  and 
placed  his  hand  on  the  door.  There  was  no  bolt 
or  bar  to  prevent  his  free  entrance,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  within  a  dimly-lighted 
hall.  Moving  cautiously,  the  young  man,  still 
followed  by  the  stranger,  entered  first  one  room 
and  then  another,  finding  them,  though  lighted, 
warmed  and  handsomely  furnished,  entirely  de- 
serted. Gaining  courage  by  the  silence  per- 
vading the  house,  Lorenzo  ascended  to  the  second 
story.  Two  rooms  he  entered  ;  they  also  were 
lighted,  and  more  brilliantly  than  the  others,  and 
displayed  a  greater  degree  of  luxury,  while  here 
and  there  laid  little  articles  clearly  denoting  the 
presence  of  a  lady.  On  a  sofa  near  the  door,  in 
the  second  story,  lay  a  tiny  pair  of  gloves  and  a 
rich  gold  bracelet.  The  gloves  Lorenzo  trans- 
ferred to  his  pocket,  while  the  stranger  raised  the 
bracelet  and  examined  it  carefully.  Upon  the 
inside,  engraved  in  tiny  characters,  were  these 
words :  "  Nina  from  Henri." 

As  the  young  stranger  read  these  words,  he 
turned  pale,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the 
door.  A  third  room  was  searched,  without  effect. 
Lorenzo  paused  before  the  door  of  the  fourth. 
A  second  only  he  paused — then  the  portal  was 
flung  wide  open,  and  the  young  stranger,  looking 
over  the  shoulder  of  his  companion,  saw  a  bril- 
liantly-lighted room,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  lovely  woman,  who  stood  mute  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  sudden  intrusion.  Placing  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  the  young  stranger  murmured, 
"  It  is  Nina  !  Nina  found  at  last !  Now  be  ready 
to  protect  her." 

Lorenzo  seemed  slightly  abashed  as  he  met 
the  young  girl's  inquiring  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 
There  was  no  fear  expressed  in  the  dark,  bright 
eyes.  Lorenzo  bowed  and  entered  the  room, 
while  the  stranger  slunk  into  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway. 

"  What  means  this  insolent  intrusion,  sig- 
nor  ?"  calmly  asked  the  young  girl,  stepping 
back  as  Lorenzo  advanced. 

"  It  means,  fair  lady,  that  I  have  found  what  I 
sought  for." 

The  lips  of  the  young  girl  paled  slightly  as 
she  heard  these  words,  and  the  stranger  watching 
outside  the  door  grasped  the  handle  of  his  dag- 
ger with  a  firmer  grip. 

"  There  must  bo  some  mistake,  signor,  and  I 
beg  you  will  leave  immediately,  and  not  force 
me  to  summon  assistance." 

So  spoke  the  dauntless  young  girl,  though 
she  knew  she  was  as  good  as  alone  in  the  house, 
for  the  old  deaf  waiting-woman  in  the  hall  be- 
low would  never  hear  the  summons,  and, 
should  the  house  fall  about  his  ears,  old  Paola 
Estaban  would  never  heed,  for  he  was  deep  ia 
some  abstruse  calculation. 

"  Nay,   lady,  I  care  not   to  put  you  to  that 


trouble.  I  will  state  luy  errand,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  that  yon  will  gladly  free  me  from  uiy 
embarrassment." 

"  I  will  bear  nothing.  I  request  you  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  free  me  from  your  presence.  I  hope  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  applying  the  word  gentle- 
man to  you  ?" 

This  was  said  so  haughtily,  that  Lorenzo  Al- 
meida, rtcklcss  as  Ht  was,  paused,  feeling  actu- 
ally ashamed  to  go  on.  Throwing  aside  the 
feeling,  he  .said  : 

"  Your  presence,  lady,  is  requested — nay,  de- 
manded— at  the  Almeida  palace." 

"  How  !" 

"  I  repeat  it.  I  am  come  to  escort  yon  to  the 
Almeida  palace,  which  I  will  do  in  all  honor, 
but — "  and  he  jiaused — "  if  yon  accompany  me 
not  willingly,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  you 
there  forcibly." 

Returning  no  answer,  Nina  Estaban  sprang  to 
the  tide  of  the  room  and  violently  pulled  the 
bell  rope,  saying : 

"Take  my  warning,  and  fly  before  it  is  too 
late.  Should  my  people  find  you  here,  your  life 
will  not  be  worth  a  farthing." 

The  spirit  and  daring  of  the  girl  only  delight- 
ed the  young  man,  who  was  now  determined  to 
have  her,  come  what  might. 

"  Ah,  lady,  place  not  too  much  faith  in  the  le- 
gion of  spirits  attendant  upon  your  sage  father, 
for  they  will  not  interfere  between  you  and  me. 
You  are  mine,"  and  Lorenzo  took  a  step 
forward. 

"  Stand  back  !  I  fear  you  not.  God  will  not 
let  harm  come  to  me.  There  is  one  ever  watch- 
ing over  me." 

"Dare  you  mention  that  holy  name  in  this  en- 
chanted abode  1  Are  you  not  afraid  that  your 
father,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  will 
turn  into  a  black  cat  and  vanish  up  the 
chimney?" 

"  The  insult  is  needless,  vile  wretch  !  Unpro- 
tected as  I  seem,  I  fear  you  not.  Your  hour  is 
come !"  And  so  saying,  Nina  pulled  the  bell- 
rope,  and  with  fjlded  hands  waited,  to  all  ap- 
pearance perfectly  calm,  though  there  was 
despair  in  her  heart.  Two  seconds  elapsed,  and 
a  deep  voice  from  the  darkness  said  : 

"  AVhat  wish  yon,  lady  ?     We  are  here." 

At  the  unexpected  sound  of  a  voice,  a  deadly 
faintncss  overspread  Nina,  and  Lorenzo  visibly 
trembled,  for  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  the 
superstitions  of  the  age,  and  as  he  had  heard  no 
steps,  no  sound,  he  readily  believed  the  sum- 
mons had  been  answered  by  byngs  from  another 
world.  Summoning  all  her  presencQ  of  mind, 
which  was  fast  leaving  her,  Nina  exclaimed  : 

"  Seize  me  this  man — beat  him  severely — rut 
off  all  his  hair,  and — " 

Nina  paused,  for  she  knew  not  what  else  to 
say,  yet  wished  to  frighten  the  audacious  young 
nobleman.  A  moment's  thought,  and  her  native 
mischievousness  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  went 
on  : 

"  Yes,  slaves  of  the  bell,  cut  off  his  hair ;  beat 
him  and  bend  him,  that  he  may  never  more  stand 
erect ;  stain  his  face  brown  that  his  friends  may 
never  more  know  him ;  strip  from  him  his  velvet 
cloak  and  jewelled  sword,  and  leave  him  on  the 
sidewalk  to  live  or  die,  as  may  be.     Haste !" 

From  the  hall  the  same  voice  replied — "Lady, 
queen  of  the  bell,  we  obey.  Kneel  and  dose 
your  eyes,  for  even  you  may  not  gaze  upon  ns." 

Nina  obeyed  ;  and  Lorenzo,  who  by  this  time 
was  quaking  with  fear,  felt  himself  grasped  from 
behind,  raised  in  two  powerful  arms  and  borne 
swiftly  down  stairs,  out  of  the  door  into  the  gar- 
den. There  he  was  beaten,  and — but  here  his 
senses  failed  him.     He  fainted  from  sheer  fright. 

Nina,  as  she  knelt  with  her  eyes  closed,  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  until  they  died  away 
in  the  distance,  dared  not  raise  her  head.  When 
all  was  silent  she  rose  and  looked  about  her.  No 
one  was  there.  Had  she  dreamed  it  all  ?  No  ! 
for  there  lay  a  plumed  hat  upon  the  floor.  She 
stooped  and  raised  it,  to  try  and  discover  to 
whom  it  belonged,  when  she  heard  a  swift  step 
upon  the  stairs,  and  ere  she  could  cry  out,  the 
young  stranger  sprang  into  the  room. 

"Nina!" 

"  Henri !" 

And  the  two  were  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms  in  fond  embrace.  A  moment,  and  Henri 
raised  his  head. 

"  Why  did  you  fly  from  me,  Nina  ?" 

"  Fly !  Ah,  Henri,  my  poor  father  was  sus- 
pected of  sorcery,  as  you  know,  and  he  left  Mad- 
rid thinking  here  at  least  to  find  peace.  They 
would  have  burned  him  alive  could  they  have 
caught  him  iu  Madrid  ;    so  in  the  dead  of  night 
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we  left.  I  caonot  tell  you  how  we  got  here. 
Father  s  reputation  as  a  wizard  travelled  as  fast 
as  he,  how,  I  know  not,  and  we  found  all  doors 
closed  against  us.  Worn  and  weary  wc  came  to 
this  house,  reported  to  be  haunted,  and  in  despair 
took  possession  of  it,  hoping  by  entire  seclusion 
to  escape  all  insult  and  trouble.  Alas !  it  was 
not  to  be;  for  this  very  night  I  have  been  sub- 
jected to  open  insult  in  this  very  room,  and  freed 
from  perhaps  greater  wrong  in  some  strange 
manner — so  strange  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  intervention  of  spirits.  Sometime 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  now,  dcjir  Henri, 
I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  found  me  out. 
Did  my  letters  reach  you  V 

"  No,  dear  Nina,"  answered  Henri  Estakz, 
kissing  th3  upturned  face  of  the  young  girl,  "for 
ns  vou  left  so  abruptly  at  night,  I  left  with  the 
coming  sunrise,  resolved  to  search  through  the 
yroM  for  you,  and — " 

"  Ah  !  you  should  have  known,  Henri,  that  if 
in  my  hurry  I  could  not  warn  you,  I  would  have 
done  so  as  soon  as  wc  reached  any  place  of 
safety." 

"  1  was  beside  myself — incap.ibleof  thinking." 
"  But  how  did  you  tind  me  ?" 
"  I  will  tell  you,  Nina.'     And  in  rapid  words 
Henri  related  the  scene  in  the  dining  hall,  and 
his    following    young  Almeida    to    the  house. 
"At  the  doorway   I  listened,   dear   Nina,  and 
when  the  moment  caiae,  I  obeyed  the  queen  of 
the  bell,  and  acted." 
Nina  laughed  merrily. 

"  Outside  the  garden  gate  lies  Don  Loretizo 
Almeida,  punished  sufficiently  by  the  loss  of  his 
beautiful  hair  and  a  pretty  severe  pounding.  He 
fainted  from  fright,  firmly  believing  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  spirits  of  darkness.  His  friends 
will  learn  his  plight  and  be  warned.  You  nor 
your  father  need  fear  no  more  intrusions,  for  a 
time  at  least.  To-morrow  wo  will  return  to 
Madrid,  where  the  wife  and  fatherin-law  of 
Trincc  Henri  Estalez  will  be  respected." 

The  clock  in  the  dining  hall  struck  ten,  eleven, 
and  at  last  twelve,  but  still  Don  Lorenzo  do  Al- 
meida returned  not  to  his  waiting,  watching 
friends.  One  o'clock  sounded,  an  J  still  he  came 
not. 

"  Some  evil  has  befallen  him  "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  number,  and  wiih  one  accord,  they  rose, 
donned  their  cloaks  and  hats,  and  sallied  out  to 
seek  their  missing  friend.  Direct  they  went  to 
the  wizard's  bouse.  There,  on  the  walk  outside 
the  wicket,  they  found  the  don,  perfectly  bewil- 
dered. They  bore  him  to  the  palace.  As  they 
entered  his  brilliantly-lighted  rooms  what  a  sight 
met  their  view  ;  the  elegant  Lorenzo,  robbed  of 
his  doublet  and  cloak,  shorn  of  his  waving  locks, 
and  bearing  on  his  person  marks  of  ill-usage. 
Tied  to  his  back  werj  his  missing  garments,  and 
to  the  sleeve  of  his  mantle  was  pinned  a  paper, 
oa  which  were  written  these  words  : 

"  The  wizard  of  Barcelona  sends  his  compli- 
ments by  the  valiant  Don  Lorenzo  Almeida,  to 
all  who  may  wish  to  explore  his  mansion,  and 
possess  themselves  of  his  lovely  daughter.  A 
second  intruder  will  not  be  treated  as  kindly  as 
the  first." 

Kor  years  afterwards  it  was  a  remembered  sto- 
ry :  that  of  the  brave  Don  Lorenzo  Almeida, 
who  had  sought  to  outwit  the  famous  Wizard 

or  Barcelona. 

«  »«»  I 

THE  BL.ICK  ART  IN  PRUSSIA. 

A  pleasant  incident  lately  look  place  at  the 
court  of  Berlin,  indeed  in  the  very  hands  of  the 
Prince  Regent  himself.  One  evening,  Bosco, 
the  magician,  having  been  invited  to  give  a  soiree 
at  the  Prince  Kegent's,  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
his  royal  highness  a  miniature  globe  representing 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  No  sooner  had 
he  directed  the  attention  of  the  prince  to  the 
comparatively  small  space  occupied  by  Prussia 
on  the  globe,  than  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  very  hands  of  its  present  ruler,  expanded 
visibly  before  his  eyes,  and  in  a  moment  embrac- 
ed the  whole  of  Germany  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth.  The  prince  smiled  the  smile  of  a  re- 
served diplomatist,  but  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  are  said  to  have  clapped 
their  hands,  and  bestowed  rather  a  lively  bravo  on 
the  hero  of  political  legerdemain. — Paris  Presse. 

MOHAMMEDAN  PASSPORT  TO  PARADISE. 

When  a  devout  Mohammedan  on  his  death- 
bed gives  to  his  spirit-guide  the  requisite  amount 
of  money,  he  is  furnished  with  a  pass|.iort  to  Par- 
adise, which  is  carefully  placed  near  his  head  in 
the  coffin.  The  following  is  a  free  translation  of 
one  of  these  passports  : 

"Angel  Gabriel:  Dear  sir, — In  consideration  of 

the  sum  of  Ks. ,  paid  by  Sheik  Abdul  Karim 

into  our  common  treasury,  you  will  please  deliv- 
er to  him,  on  his  arrival  at  your  place,  three 
pomegranate  trees,  two  date  do.,  one  tamarind, 
and  other  trees  in  proportion.  Also  seventeen 
houris,  and  seven  palaces,  and  cattle  in  abun- 
dance, and  oblig?,  yours,  &c  , ." 


[Written  for  Billou's  Pictorial.) 

AiitobioftTaiiliy  of  a  IVewspaper. 

BT   GIACOMO    8.    CAMPANA. 

"  I  say,  Joe ;  why  are  you  like  the  famous 
help  mate  of  the  celebrated  Jack  Sprat  ?  You 
don't  know  ?  Then  I'll  tell  you.  It's  because 
you  love  all  fyl  and  no  lean.  That's  so, 
isn't  itt" 

These  were  the  first  words  I  ever  heard.  I 
was  about  two  minutes  and  a  half  old,  and  I 
could  hear  as  well  then  as  I  have  ever  done 
since  ;  and  as  for  seeing— but  how  could  I  help 
seeing,  since  I  had  five  times  as  many  i's  as  ever 
Argus  had,  and  all  of  them  as  bright  as  they  will 
ever  bo.  I  had  just  been  hung  out  to  dry,  like  a 
newly  washed  dickey,  after  having  life  typo 
graphical  squeezed  into  me  under  a  patent 
platen,  which  did  mo  flatten  upon  a  most  ex- 
traordinary kind  of  bed,  where  they  u^e  about  a 
hundred  thousand  sheets  to  a  single  blanket. 

The  individual  who  had  the  honor  of  first  giv- 
ing me  a  specimen  of  the  sounds  of  my  native 
tongue,  was  of  the  genus  printer  and  species 
compositor,  and  he  used  the  term/ft/  in  its  tech- 
nico  typographical  sense,  tignifying  easy  work, 
or  tomething  thereunto  equivalent.  1  had  but 
little  lime  to  speculate  upon  the  many  novelties 
by  which  I  was  surrounded.  I  was  soon  seized 
and  carried  to  the  post-office,  and  there  poked 
away  into  a  gloomy  mail-bag,  along  with  a  whole 
host  of  fellowsuttcrcrs.  The  unpleasantness 
of  my  siiuatiSn  was  much  increased  by  the  sort 
of  company  I  was  tlius  forced  to  keep. 

"  Wat's  your  politics  '."  squeaked  one  of  my 
nearest  neighbors — a  little  wliitey-brown  daily — 
almost  before  we  were  settled  in  our  places. 

My  (not  codfish)  aristocratic  Boston  blood 
tingled  at  this  impertinent  audacity,  Irom  one 
end  of  my  form  to  the  other.  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  my  vocation  is  literary  and  artistic.  I  never 
dabble  in  filth." 

The  fellow  seemed  inclined  to  bo  restive,  and 
even  belligerent.  Most  of  my  own  eyes  were 
folded  up,  but  I  managed  to  give  him  a  look 
through  a  pair  of  Kcv.  Theodore  Parker's,  which 
happened  to  be  on  my  first  page.  The  cut  was 
loo  much  for  him  ;  it  silenced  him  at  once. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  for  a  journal  o{  my  respect- 
ability to  be  mixed  up  with  such  political  riflf- 
rafF.  The  Daily  Democratic  Dough-Face,  and  the 
Ebony  Republican  liip-Snoiier  and  Wool'y-Head, 
raised  a  tremendous  hubb.b.  They  shook  their 
Jists  in  each  other's  faces,  and  brandished  their 
daggers  furiously. 

"  I'll  smash  your  italic  i's!"  shouted  Dough- 
Face. 

"  I'll  batter  your  roman  o's .'"  roared  Woolly- 
Head. 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  London 
Punch,  who  happened  to  be  present,  "do  mind 
yo\xT  p's  and  q's.  This  is  not  a  printing-ofiSce. 
You  can't  make  pi  of  each  other  now.  There 
are  no  shooting-slicks  here.  '  Do  let  us  have 
some  e's,'  as  the  empty  case  said  to  the  full 
one." 

And  so  we  jogged  on  till  I  came  to  my  jour- 
ney's end.  It  was  at  an  out  of-the-way  post- 
oflice  in  the  heart  of  the  "  Old  Dominion."  I 
was  liberated  from  my  confinement  and  laid 
upon  a  shelf,  when  I  afterwards  listened  to  the 
following  conversation  ; 

"  Miss  'Neely  done  tole  me  to  ax  you  for  her 
Blue." 

"Rnwhatl" 
"  Her  Blue." 

"  And  what  the  deuce  is  a  Blue  f 
"  Dunno,  sir.     'Spect  it's  de  little  bag  o'  stuflF 
what  de  'oomens  puts  in  de  wash-tub,  long  o'  de 
closes." 

"  1  don't  keep  blue-bags,  you  fool.  Your 
mistress  must  have  told  you  to  go  to  the  store." 
"No  she  didn't,  master.  Indeed  and  'deed, 
and  double  'deed,  she  done  tote  me  to  go  to  de 
pos'-offico  and  tell  Mars'  Jiukins  to  give  lue  her 
Blue.  And  de  reason  why  she  done  tole  me  so 
'tic'lar,  is  dat  I  nebber  was  sent  to  de  pos'-offlce 
for  nuffin  afore.  Dey  alluz  done  sent  Joe 
Sephus ;  but  Joe  Sephus  he's  done  got  de 
molera-chorbus ;  and  little  Duky  Wellinton,  he 
comes  sometimes,  but  Duky  Wellinton  done  got 
toxicated  for  de  small  pox,  so  he  couldn't  come, 
nyther;  and  dat's  how  it  comes  dey  out  me,  and 
tole  me  not  to  forgit  de  Blue." 

"  Blue,  Blue  !     What  can  the  fellow  mean  ? 
Tell  Miss  Cornelia  I  have  no— but  stay,  per- 
haps— yes,  it  must  be  Ballou — B'l'ou — Dallou's 
Pictorial.     There,  boy,  here's  your  B'l'ou." 
"Dis?     Dis   Blue'     Why,   bless  your  soul. 


Mars'    Jinkins,    dis    aint    no    Blue  — dis    yer's 
white." 

"  That's  it,  I  tell  you.  That's  what  Miss  Cor- 
nelia wants.  There — put  it  in  your  basket,  and 
off  with  you.  Don't  you  lose  it,  now — do  you 
hear*" 

"  Nebber  fear,  marster;  dis  chile's  all  safe." 
And  thus  it  was  that  I  was  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  a  great,  lazy,  lubberiy,  careless,  hob- 
bedehoy  of  a  darkey,  who  spilled  me  in  the  mid- 
dle of  «ho  road  before  he  was  half  way  home. 
Fortunately,  it  was  a  dry  spot  whore  I  fell,  so 
that  my  outside  wrapper  even  was  not  soiled.  I 
lay  in  this  inglorious  position  for  ten  minutes, 
perhaps,  when  I  was  picked  up  by  another  negro, 
with  .a  companion. 

"What's  dat  ar!"  cried  Pompey,  when  he 
first  saw  me.     "  Dat's  somebody's  letter." 

"  Shoh !  You  is  a  fool.  Pomp,"  replied 
Gusty  Cuisar ;  "  dat  ar  aint  no  letter.  What 
blunderbushes  you  onlarnt  niggers  does  make 
of  yourselves  !  Dat's  a  newspaper,  I  tell  you." 
"I  know  better.  Dat  ar  aint  no  newspaper. 
Don't  you  see  'taint  got  no  priniin'  on  it." 

"  Shoh  !  It  actilly  makes  me  sick  to  hear  on- 
larnt niggers  like  you  a  talkin'.  Dat's  de  ante- 
lope of  do  paper,  M'hat  you  sec.  De  paper's  on 
de  inside.  Stop— don't  tar' it  ofl!.  Let  me  read 
de  subscription  on  de  back  of  it,  fust,  and  den 
1 11  tell  you  who's  de  owner  of  it.  Dat  fust  let- 
ter is  a  M,  or  else  a  W  ;  and  de  nex  one  is  a  F, 
or  a  T,  or  a  I,  or  else  a  J,  or  a— but  dat  don't 
make  no  difference ;  it's  de  las'  name  what  we 
wants  to  know,  and  dat  is — le'  mo  see ;  its  S,  n, 
e — S,  n,  doublee,  Snee,  z,  e,  r,  zer,  Snee-zer — 
yes.  Sneezer ;  da.'s  de  ticket." 

"  0,  go  'long,  Gus  ;  dat  can't  be  it." 
"  But  it  is,  I  tell  you.     Dat's  de  bery  identy- 
kill  subscription.     'Taint  nuffin  else." 

"  Why,  Gusty,  you  must  be  a  fool.  Sneezer  ? 
Dat  aint  nobody's  name,  'les  it's  Gusty  Sneezer, 
some  kin  to  you." 

"  It  mayn't  be  nobody's  name  nowhars  'bout 
here,  but  dat  ar  newspaper  b'longs  to  Mr. 
Sneezer,  and  nobody  else,  and  ef  jou  can't 
find  Mr.  Sneezer,  you  aint  obligated  to  gin  it 
to  nobody." 

"  Well,  you  ort  to  know,  and  I  don't." 
"  I  does  know,  ole  boss.     I's  dist  de  boy  what 
does — I  is.    Now  let's  take  de  antelope  ofF'n  it, 
and  see  what  de  paper's  like." 

"  Golly,  mighty  !  sakos  alive  1  What  pic- 
turs !  Geeminy,  crymeny  1  What  a  newspaper  1 
Who's  dat  ar  feller  on  de  outside,  wid  de  gray 
beard  V 

"  Let's  see.  Dar's  de  name,  right  under  him. 
T,  h,  e,  o,  d,  o,  r,  e,  P,  a — shoh  I  I  knows  him. 
I  knows  him  like  a  book.  It's  Theodore  the 
Packer.  He  libs  ober  de  riber,  yander ;  and  he 
packs  'bacca.  I's  seen  him,  many  a  many  a 
time.  He's  a  great  fightin'  man.  He's  de  one 
what  whipped  big  Jke  Barber  at  de  cainpmeetin' 
las'summer.  He's  '  some '  now,  1  tell  you.  Dis 
see  what  a  wicked  eye  he's  got." 

"  I  done  heerd  Mars'  Billy  Underwood  readin' 
in  a  newspaper  'bout  a  great  big  fightin'  man — 
two  of  em,  dero  was.  Dey  done  had  a  big  bat- 
tle 'way  ott  yonder,  in  New  York  or  Canada,  or 
some  udder  o'  dem  ar  seaports.  Maybe  dig  is 
one  of  'em." 

"  It  were  dis  bery  Theodore  de  Packer,  sir, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  He  done  come  from 
Canada,  or  Boston,  or  some  udder  one  o'  dem 
free  States  wbar  de  niggers  runs  to.  But  I  mus' 
bid  you  far'well,  Pompey  ;  I  turns  off  here. 
AVhat  you  gwine  to  do  wid  dat  ar  newspaper  i" 
"  I's  gwine  to  carry  it  home  and  gib  it  to  little 
Miss  Katie  for  to  read.' 

"  She's  done  got  her  ankle  broke,  haint  she  1" 
'•  Yes.     She's   mighty   fond   o'   readin',   and 
lookin  at  picturs,  too.     Marster  he's  away  most 
all  de  time,  and  she's  turrible  lonesome,  pore  lit- 
tle gal,  layin  dar  all  by  her  own  self.     1  done 
heerd  her  say,  dis  berry  moruin',  how  she  would 
give  any  ting  in  de  world  it  she  on'y  had  a  new 
book,  or  a  nagazine,  or  suinfin  to  read." 
"  Well,  I  mus'  go.     Far'well,  Pompey." 
"  Good  by.  Gusty  Ctesar." 
Pompey  plodded  on  till  we  came  to  a  long, 
low  farm-house,  rather  out  of  repair.     As  we  en- 
tered the  kitchen,  I  heard  a  feeble,  childish  voice, 
from  an  adjoining  room,  saying,  "  Is  that  you, 
papa^" 

"  No,  taint  yoar  pa.  Miss  Katie ;  but  he'll  be 
here  now,  'fore  long,  1  'spect." 

"  O,  Pompey,  I'm  so  tired  lying  hire  on 
my  back  the  whole  day,  from  morning  to  night, 
and  not  seeing  a  soul  but  Juno  and  Minerva,  and 
old  Aunt  Milicent.  I've  read  every  book  I 
I  have,  through  and  through  again ;  and  now 


I'm  reading  the  old  almanac  backwards,  and  to- 
morrow I'il  have  to  do  the  speliing-book  the 
same  way,  I  reckon.  I  think  I  shall  die  bifora 
long,  out  of  pure  weariness  and  being  tired  to 
death.     0  dear,  it's  mighty  hard  to  bear!" 

"  You  shill  hab  soniein  better  dan  ole  alnam- 
acs  to  read  tomorrow.  Miss  Kitic.' 
"  Why,  what  can  I  get,  Pompey  ?" 
"  May-be  you  monght  get  a  newspaper,  miss." 
"  The    Jefferson ian     R'-pnblican,    you    mean. 
But  that  don't  come  till  Saturday,  and  then  it's 
worth   so  little   when   it  does  coins — all  about 
Kansas,  and  Buchanan,  and  John  Letcher,  and 
the  Kesolutions  of  ninety  something  or  oth  r.     1 
would  rather  read  the  adverti.semeiits  than  that 
stuff,  if  I  didn't  know  them  by  heart  already." 

"But  I  doesn't  mean  de  RehuUikin  Jeffcrso- 
nium.  Miss  Katie.  What  I  means  is  a  sorter 
book-newspaper,  and  cbcr  fo  many  leaves  in  it, 
and  Theodore  de  Packer,  de  great  fightin  man, 
and  a  whole  heap  o'  picture." 

"  Why,  what  can  you  mean,  Pompey  !  Have 
you  found  the  old  Fourth  of  July  Brother  Jon- 
athan that  Cousin  Willie  lost?' 

"No,  miss;  'taint  no  ole  Brudder  Johnson, 
nor  ole  nuffin.  It'a  brau  new,  and  ha'n't  nebber 
been  all  opened." 

Poor  little  Katie  was  so  much  cxci  ed  that  she 
made  an  involuntary  efiort  to  rite,  and  gave  her 
broken  limb  sudi  a  wrench  that  she  was  forced 
to  utter  a  little  shriek  of  pain  ;  but  it  was  all  for- 
gotten the  next  minute,  when  Pompey  unfolded 
to  her  delighted  gaze  a  fresh  number  of  Dal- 
lou's Pictorial,  No.  385,  November  6,  1858. 

Ye  dwellers  in  labyrinths  of  brick  and  mortar, 
who  breathe  an  a'mosphcre  vibrating  with  the 
cries  of  news-boys,  and  have  a  vender  of  periodi- 
cals for  your  next  door  neighbor,  faint  and  im- 
perfect must  be  your  appreciation  of  this  pooi 
ennui-ridden  little  country  girl,  in  her  illitcraie 
insulation  and  newspaperless  obscurity.  To  th« 
imminent  danger  of  her  fractured  limb,  sht 
clapped  her  hands  and  shouted  aloud  for  joy,  ac 
column  after  column  of  happiness  unalloyed  uu- 
rolled  itself  to  her  enraptured  gaze. 

"  O,  Pompey,  Pompey  !  Wh'  re  did  you  get 
such  a  magnificent  treasure  '.  What  a  beautiful 
paper  !  What  splendid  pictures  !  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Parker — it  looks  as  if  he  was  alive.  Uo's 
an  abolitionist,  I  think." 

"  0,  no.  Miss  Katie — he's  a  fightin'  man. 
Gusty  C«-ar  knows  him  well." 

"  O,  there's  Oliver  Goldsmith  !  I  know  who 
he  is.  He  wrote  that  beautiful  book  about  the 
minister  and  his  daughters,  and  Mosci  and  all 
them.     I  remember  it  well." 

"  Bress  your  heart,  Miss  Katie,  yon  must  be 
mistakened,  sartainly.  Oliver  Goldsmith  can  t 
write,  Dor  read  nyther.  Uncle  Oliver  drives 
wagon  for  Captain  Bowyer,  down  at  de  ole 
Spring  Mills,  whar — " 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  Pompey ;  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  O,  look  what  a  funny 
man  that  is  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  knit- 
ling  a  stocking,  isn't  he  ?  And  whatqucerlouk- 
iiig  sticks  he  has  tied  to  his  legs  1  Did  you  ever 
see  the  like  before,  Pompey?" 

"  0,  yes.  Miss  Katie ;  I  done  seed  dem  ar 
afore,  on'y  dey  wa'n't  tied  on  to  de  legs  dat  ar 
way.     Dem's  what  dey  calls  stilts." 

"  Well,  they  are  mighty  funny,  whatever  they 
are.     And  what  a  splendid  palace  that  is  !" 
"  What's  a  pallus.  Miss  Katie,  please  ?" 
"  It  is  a  king's  house,  Pompey." 
"  Yah,  yah,  yah!     I  knoAs  four  Kings,  and 
de  pallus  what  dey  lives  in  is  about  as  big  as  our 
smoke  house.     Dere'so'e  Jake  King  and  his  ole 
'ooman,   Molly   King,   and  de  two   boys,  Sam 
King   and   Bob   King,   and  a  good-sized  shote, 
what  lives  in  de  pallus  long  o'  de  Kings  !     Yah, 
yah  !" 

"  This  is  a  Prussian  palace,  and  it  is  called 
Babelsburg.  I  wonder  if  it  was  named  after 
the  tower  of  Babel,  where  the  tongues  were 
confused." 

'Golly,  Miss  Katie,  I  wiih'my  ole  ooman 
had  a  been  dar,  and  done  got  her  tongue 
'fused.  Den  a  pore  feller  mought  a  had  tome 
peace,  may-be." 

"  And  those  men  on  the  last  page  are 
Thugs." 

"  Why  Miss  Katie,  dein's  niggers,  shore's 
you're  born ;  and  mighty  ondeccnt  ones,  too, 
'cays  dey's  mor'n  half  naked.  Golly,  ef  I  va? 
dar  oberseer,  how  I  would  lather  dem  naked 
hides !     Yah,  yah  ! 

"  All  these  pictures,  and  then  full  of  stories 
and  thingi),  besides.  There's  the  '  Knights  of 
the  Iron  Ring  ' — that's  splendid,  I  know  it  i- 
But  it  is  chapter  .■>.     What  a  pity  that  Is  !     But 
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never  mind.  I  mean  to  read  what's  there,  and 
guess  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  The 
'  Flower-Girl  of  New  Orleans.'  I  know  tliat's 
pretty.  'Widow  Muggs  and  her  Daughter.' 
That  is  something  funny  ;  I'm  sure  of  it.  And 
there's  '  The  Nun  and  the  C,  u,  i,  r,  a,  s,- 
8,  i,  e,  r,— O,  what  a  hard  word  !  But  the  story 
doesn't  look  hard.  No,  indeed  ;  I  can  read  it 
easy  enough.  O,  Pompey,  what  a  good  fellow 
you  are  to  bring  me  such  a  treat.  Where  did 
you  get  it '!  Did  you  get  it  from  Uncle  Gusty  1 
or  where  did  you  get  if?  I've  asked  two  or 
three  times,  but  I'm  such  a  chatterbox  that  I 
don't  give  you  time  to  answer." 

"  I  done  foun'  it  in  de  road,  Miss  Katie." 

"  O,  Pompey !  Then  it's  not  ours,  after  all, 
and  we'll  have  to  find  the  owner  and  giro  it  to 
him." 

The  little  girl  was  sorely  disappointed,  and 
began  to  cry,  very  quietly,  but  very  bitterly. 

"No,  no,  miss,"  maintained  Pompey,  with 
great  confidence,  "  it  don't  b'long  to  nobody  at 
all  'bout  here.  Gusty  Cwsar  done  read  de  sub- 
scription on  de  outside  o'  de  antelope.  It 
b'longs  to  Iklr.  Sneezer,  and  ho  don't  live  in  dese 
parts." 

"  Sneezer !  O,  no,  Pompey ;  it's  a  mistake. 
That  can't  have  been  the  name,  I  am  sure." 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  were,  Miss  Katie.  Gusty 
kin  read  writin',  and  readin'  too,  like  a  book." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  ours,  Pompey,  and  you  must 
find  out  the  owner  if  you  possibly  can." 

Pompey  did  not  relish  this  order,  by  any 
means,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  took  much 
trouble  to  execute  it.  He  wouldn't  have  tlie  lit- 
tle girl's  bright  eyes  dimmed  with  tears  for  all 
the  Sneezers  in  the  world.  He  brought  her  a 
candle,  and  she  went  to  work  at  once  to  devour 
my  pages,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  taken  from 
her  very  soon.  But  her  father  soon  returned, 
and  he  made  her  put  me  away  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  seemed  to  be  kind  enough,  but  he  had 
evidently  but  little  sympathy  with  her  in  such 
matt«rs. 

Next  morning  Katie  had  me  out  as  soon  as  she 
could  see,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  permitted  to  stay 
with  her  all  day.  Neither  Mr.  Sneezer  nor  any 
other  claimant  was  found  to  trouble  us.  The 
poor  child  had  been  confined  for  weeks  to  her 
bed,  and  to  one  posture,  and  it  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  have  procured  her  one  day's  happi- 
ness, after  such  a  weary  waste  of  intolerably  tire- 
some monotony. 

When  the  doctor  came,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
honest  enough  to  say  that  the  "Ballon"  had 
done  her  more  good  than  all  the  medicine  he  iiad 
ever  given  her,  and  he  strongly  advised  her 
father  to  subscribe  for  it  at  once,  on  her  account. 
What  the  result  was,  I  do  not  know,  certainly, 
bat  I  am  afraid  he  did  not,  for  he  did  not  look 
as  if  he  intended  to  do  it,  and  as  the  doctor  went 
out,  I  heard  him  say  something  about  "  Yankee 
catch-penny." 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  my 
arrival,  Katie  had  read  every  word  of  me,  and 
much  of  it  more  than  once ;  and  as  for  the  pic- 
tures, she  had  engraved  them  upon  the  tablet  of 
her  memory  almost  as  deeply  as  the  artist  had 
cut  them  on  the  surface  of  the  plates. 

"  Pompey,"  said  siic,  that  afternoon,  "  you 
have  done  me  a  very  great  kindness.  I  think  I 
would  have  worried  myself  sick  again  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  blessed  paper.  And  now  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  lie  here  and  think  over 
all  I  liavc  read.  But  I  am  done  with  the  pai)cr 
now,  and  I  want  it  to  do  good  to  somebody  else. 
You  must  take  it  over  to  Cousin  Willie.  Ho  will 
be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  was.  And  you 
must  be  sure  to  tell  him  how  you  got  it,  Pom- 
pey, and  ask  him  to  give  it  to  the  owner,  if  he 
can  find  him." 

I  was  sorry  to  part  with  Katie.  She  was  a 
very  pretty  and  a  very  intelligent  little  girl— a 
lonely,  motherless  child,  with  much  better  be- 
haviour than  could  reasonably  have  been  expect- 
ed under  the  circumstances.  But  I  was  now  to 
leave  lier.  She  wrapped  me  up  well,  and  made 
Pompey  stow  me  away  carefully  in  his  safest 
pocket.  In  this  manner  I  was. carried  off  to 
Cousin  Willie.  Cousin  Willie's  mother  was  a 
poor  widow,  who  lived  in  a  very  small  white 
house,  situated  in  a  lonely  little  valley  and  by 
the  side  of  a  winding  stream,  shaded  by  numer- 
ous willows. 

Though  Willie  was  not  confined  to  his  bed,  as 
Katie  was,  he  was  yet,  perhaps,  quite  as  extrav- 
agantly rejoiced  to  see  me.  This  admiration, 
however,  was  principally  directed  to  the  pictures, 
and  before  I  had  been  in  his  possession  five  min- 


utes, he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  an  attempt  to 
copy  the  engraving  of  the  French  peasant  of  the 
Landes,  and  his  stilts  and  his  dog.  The  boy's 
mind  had  evidently  a  strong  natural  artistic  bias, 
and  cuts  of  this  sort  were  novelties  which  he  was 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of.  After  dark  he 
worked  away  by  the  light  ol  a  miserable  little  tal- 
low candle,  till  it  was  all  gone. 

"  O,  mother,"  sighed  the  little  artist,  "  George 
Marston  has  a  candle  to  bum  every  night,  if  he 
wants  it.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  nftist  be  to 
have  big  tallow  candles  to  burn  whenever  you 
choose !  Do  you  think  I  will  ever  be  that  rich, 
mother?" 

The  poor  widow  smiled  at  her  son's  notions  of 
wealth  and  gloiy,  but  it  was  a  very  sad  smile. 
She  was  one  who  had  "  seen  better  days."  Wil- 
lie was  quite  as  ravenous  after  pictures  as  Katie 
had  been  after  reading.  As  soon  as  he  could  see 
the  next  morning,  he  was  at  his  drawing  again, 
and  worked  away  all  day  so  diligently  that  he 
hardly  took  time  to  eat.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
it  began  to  grow  cold  (for  there  was  no  fire  in 
the  house),  and  Willie  took  me  out  of  doors  and 
seated  himself  upon  a  sunny  bank,  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  where  ho  was  much 
more  comfortable. 

"  Hillo  !  What's  all  this  ?"  said  a  deep-toned, 
manly  voice,  close  to  Willie's  ear. 

He  started  in  great  confusion,  and  attempted 
to  rise,  but  a  strong  hand  on  his  shoulder 
pressed  him  down  into  his  seat  again.  A  tall 
gentleman,  with  gold  spectacles  and  a  heavy 
black  beard  somewhat  streaked  with  gray,  had 
walked  up  behind  him,  and  he  was  so  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  occupation  as  not  to  be  aware 
of  his  approach  till  he  felt  the  pressure  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  your  senses  about 
you,  youngster,"  continued  he,  somewhat  rough- 
ly, still  keeping  Willie  down  with  one  hand, 
while  he  took  hold  of  his  drawing  with  tlie  other 
and  raised  it  to  his  eyes.  Having  scrutinized  it 
attentively  for  some  time,  he  turned  to  Willie 
and  perused  his  face  so  intently  that  the  boy 
at  length  hung  down  his  head  and  blushed. 

"  Humph  !"  grunted  the  stranger,  and  made 
another  examination  of  the  drawing,  followed 
by  another  stare  into  Willie's  eyes,  and  another 
"  Humph !" 

"  How  old  are  you  1"  he  said  at  length. 

"  I  will  be  ten  years  old  in  December,"  replied 
Willie,  with  a  rather  unsteady  voice. 

"Do  you  go  to  school?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"  Because  mother  can't  afford  to  send  me  to  a 
good  school,  and  she  can  teach  me  herself  more 
than  I  could  learn  at  Mr.  Sykes's." 

"  Can  you  read  and  write  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  whose  palace  that  is  you  are 
drawing  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  Prince  of  Prussia's." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  king's  ''' 

"No,  sir;  he  is  the  king's  brother.  But  he 
may  be  king  before  long,  for  the  king  himself  is 
very  sickly." 

"  Yes,  the  brother  is  governing  already,  as  re- 
gent.    Do  you  know  whom  his  son  married  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  married  Queen  Victoria's 
daughter." 

"  Do  you  have  Ballou's  Pictorial  every  week  V 

"  No,  indeed,  sir ;  I  never  saw  such  pictures 
before." 

"  And  what  would  you  give  to  have  such  a 
number  as  that,  regularly,  every  week  in  the 
year?" 

"  O,  sir,  if  I  could  have  such  a  one  every  week, 
and  learn  to  make  such  pictures  as  that,  I  would 
give — I  would  give — I,  I  have  nothing  to  give, 
sir,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  be  painted  black 
and  sold  for  a  slave,  if  I  could  learn  to  make  such 
pictures  as  that,  and  that,  and  that !" 

"  Paint  yourself  black  ?  That  would  bo  char- 
coal sketching  with  a  vengeance.  But  we'll 
talk  about  that  some  other  time.  I  want  to  see 
your  mother." 

In  a  state  of  great  excitement,  Willie  took  the 
stranger  to  his  mother's  cottage. 

"  llow  do  you  do,  madam  ?"  said  he  to  a 
very  ladylike  person,  of  some  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  kind  of  a  crazy 
fellow,  called  Compton,  lately  come  to  this 
neighborhood?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  a  gentleman  of  that  name 
has  purchased  the  old  Elmwood  estate." 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  heard  that  he  was  crazy, 
too,  only  you  are  too  polite  to  say  so,  for  you 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  I  am  the  very  man. 


And  so  I  am  ;  and  if  I  have  any  claims  to  san- 
ity, buying  that  old  'Bockrent  Castle'  is  not 
one  of  'em." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  thought  that  the  buyerof 
Elmwood  was —  " 

"  Poh,  poh !  Madam,  you  know  he's  a  fool, 
and  so  do  I.  You  heard  about  changing  the 
name  and  calling  it  Kansas,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  know  but  that  there 
was  a  very  good  reason  for  the  change  of 
name." 

"No  reason  at  all  but  my  whims.  I've  been 
a  slave  to  'em  all  my  life.  To  be  sure,  the 
place  hadn't  an  elm  on  it;  and  so,  forsooth,  I 
must  go  and  call  it  Kansas.  And  why  ?  Well, 
there's  that  purse-proud  nincompoop  that  lives 
on  the  hill  yonder ;  ho  told  me  at  the  court-house, 
that  as  his  name  was  Webster,  he  was  going  to 
call  his  place  Marshfleld — Marshfield,  and  it  on  a 
mountain  as  dry  as  a  chip.  Well,  you  see,  that 
provoked  me  to  make  a  still  bigger  fool  of  myself, 
and  so  I  tells  him  that  his  idea  was  not  original, 
for  I  had  christened  my  domain  Kansas,  because 
my  name  is  Leo  Compton,  and  that  I  had  a 
young  bloodhound  called  Border  Ruffian,  and  an 
old  horse  named  Buchanan,  and  that  I  made  him 
sweat  every  day  for  the  sake  of  the  Lee  Compton 
constitution.  The  fellow  stared  at  me  with  eyes 
like  two  full  moons,  and  he  tells  everybody  that 
it's  dangerous  to  let  mo  run  at  largo.  He  told 
me  yesterday  that  he  was  afraid  of  me,  but  I  as- 
sured him  that  there  was  no  danger,  since  I  had 
it  from  the  best  authority  that  madmen  never 
injured  idiots.  Do  you  know  what  my  busi- 
ness is?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  were  a  painter,  sir,  and 
that  you  had  made  a  fortune  at  it." 

"  Yes,  I'm  a  painter — not  of  houses ;  I  never 
was  anything  half  so  useful ;  but  of  pictures  and 
that  sort  of  foolery.  Now,  madam,  this  son  of 
yours  is  a  genius.  You  may  depend  upon  the 
fact,  for  I  never  flatter  anybody — not  even  my- 
self. I  can  teach  the  boy  some  things  that  will 
be  useful  to  him.  But  he  must  go  to  School  two 
or  three  years,  at  least.  Do  you  rig  him  out  and 
send  him  to  Briar  Hill  Academy.  It's  only 
throe  quarters  of  a  mile  to  walk,  and  they  shan't 
charge  him  anything  for  tuition.  I'll  fix  all  that 
and  lend  him  something  to  start  with.  .He'll  pay 
me  when  he  gets  to  painting.  He's  bound  to  go 
through." 

The  painter  threw  a  corpulent  porte-monnaie 
upon  the  table,  and  walked  away  with  colossal 
strides,  whistling  Yankee  Doodle. 

Nothing  with  an  ink  and  paper  heart  could 
have  been  happier  than  I  was  at  that  moment, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  proud,  too,  for  I  felt  very 
sure  that  nothing  of  all  this  would  have  happened 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  "  B'l'ou." 

On  the  Monday  morning  following,  Willie 
started  to  school,  taking  me  with  him.  Just  as 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Briar 
Hill  Academy  is  situated,  wo  were  overtaken  by 
a  handsome  young  man  on  horseback,  who 
reined  up  beside  us,  and  said  :  "  Can  you  tell 
me,  my  little  man,  if  any  one  of  your  schoolfel- 
lows has  found  a  number  of  a  newspaper  called 
Ballou's  Pictorial.  It  is  number  385,  and  dated 
November  6th.  I  will  give  any  of  you  half  a 
dollar  for  it." 

"  I  have  it  here,  sir,"  said  Willie,  eagerly ; 
"  but  I  don't  want  any  money  for  it.  It  has  done 
me  more  good  already  than  a  hundred  half  dol- 
lars could  have  done." 

With  this,  Willie  produced  rae  from  his  coat- 
pocket,  and  was  about  to  tell  what  I  had  been 
the  moans  of  doing  for  him,  bat  the  young  man 
was  too  impatient  or  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
listen.  Ho  seemed  greatly  rejoiced,  however,  at 
the  bight  of  me,  and  forced  Willie  to  accept  a 
gold  pen,  which  was  certainly  worth  more  than 
fifty  cents.  He  then  rode  quickly  away,  carrying 
me  in  his  hand. 

A  rapid  ride  of  twenty  minutes  or  so  brought 
us  in  sight  of  a  large,  fine-looking  house,  to 
which  we  obtained  access  by  a  gate  opening  into 
a  beautiful  grassy  lawn,  studded  with  fine  old 
trees  and  a  profusion  of  shrubbery.  A  glimpse  of 
something  white  among  the  bushes  caught  the 
young  gentleman's  eye,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
he  was  beside  it,  having  in  the  meantime  trans- 
ferred rae  to  his  coat-pocket.  What  the  white 
object  was,  may  be  gathered  from  the  words 
sjiokcn  by  the  young  horseman  after  he  had 
dismounted. 

"  Dear  Cornelia,  I  thank  my  stars  that  I  have 
found  you  here,  and  alone." 

"  You  are  thankful  to  your  stars  for  a  very 
small  favor,  I  think,"  said  pretty  Miss  Nellie, " 
laughingly. 


"  O,  do  not  say  so,  dearest.  You  know  very 
well  what  I  mean.  I  have  twice  asked  yon  a 
question,  upon  the  reply  to  which  the  happiness 
of  my  whole  future  life  depends,  and  twice  have 
you  avoided  giving  me  a  direct  answer.  Now, 
Cornelia,  I  must  hear  my  doom.  There  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  putting  me  off  any  longer." 

"  You  are  very  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of 
your  time,  Charley,  in  spite  of  your  stars  ;  for  I 
am  just  as  cross  and  crabbed  as  ever  I  can  be. 
The  mail  failed  altogether,  Saturday  night,  and 
I  haven't  a  single  thing  to  read.  And  that 
makes  me  grieve  more  than  ever  about  the  loss 
of  my  Ballon.  I  have  actually  made  my  self  sick 
thinking  about  it.  I  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  '  Knights  of  the  Iron  King ;'  and  now  the 
whole  story  is  spoiled,  and  the  whole  volume, 
in  fact.     It  will  hardly  be  worth  binding  at  all." 

"  Well,  'Nellie,  I  mean  to  find  that  Ballou,  if 
it  is  above  ground.  And  what  will  you  give  me 
if  I  do  ?     Will  you  answer  my  question  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  will,  Charley." 

"  And  will  you  answer  yes  ?" 

The  roses  in  Cornelia's  cheeks  became  full- 
blown peonies,  and  her  bright  eyes  sought  the 
ground,  while  a  soft,  low,  faltering,  but  undeni- 
able and  unmistakable  "yes,"  blessed  Charley's 
anxious  ears. 

I  had  been  able  to  make  out  what  was  going 
on,  all  the  time,  for  one  of  my  eyes  (one  of  the 
capital  ones  in  the  Pictorial)  had  been  peeping 
out  of  Charley's  pocket ;  but  now,  my  whole 
person  was  liberated  and  held  before  the  eyes  of 
the  delighted  girl.  And  what  do  you  think  she 
did  ■?  She  pressed  me  to  her  ripe,  red,  ruby  lips, 
and  covered  me  with  kisses.  Fact — on  the  honor 
of  a  Boston  Pictorial.  And  what  do  you  think 
Charley  did  ?  Why,  the  graceless  scamp  con- 
trived to  get  into  my  place,  lip  foremost,  so  that 
she  gave  him  three  or  four  ardent  kisses — mis- 
taking him  for  me,  of  coarse.  And  then  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  then — why  then,  I 
heard  a  darkey,  who  was  passing  through  the 
shrubbery,  cry  out,  "  Who  dat  ar  a-crackin'  a 
whip  in  dem  bushes  darl"  And  then — I  said 
'  amen ;"  and  thus  endeth  this  strictly  veracious 
autobiography. 

A  LESSON  ON  TRUST  IN  GOD. 

When  Bulstrode  Whitelock  was  about  to  em- 
bark as  Cromwell's  envoy  to  Sweden,  in  17.53, 
he  was  much  disturbed  in  mind  as  he  rested  in 
Harwich  on  the  preceding  night — which  was 
very  stormy — while  he  reflected  on  the  distracted 
state  of  the  nation.  It  happened  that  a  confi- 
dential servant  slept  in  an  adjacent  bed,  who, 
finding  that  his  master  could  not  sleep,  said  : 

"  Pray,  sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
a  question  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Pray,  sir,  don't  yon  think  God  governed  the 
world  very  well  before  you  came  into  it?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  he  will 
govern  it  quite  as  well  when  you  are  gone  out 
of  it?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then,  sir,  pray  excuse  me,  but  don't  you 
think  you  may  as  well  trust  him  to  govern  it  as 
long  as  you  are  in  it?" 

"To'  this  question  Whitelock  had  nothing  to 
reply,  but,  turning  about,  soon  fell  asleep,  till 
he  was  summoned  to  embark. — Youth's  Penny 
Gazette. 


ON  THE  TABLE. 

A  funeral  in  Norway  is  a  very  simple  affair. 
The  creed  of  the  country  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the 
mysterious  and  lugubrious  pomps  and  ceremo- 
nies called  into  action  by  the  rites  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  or  the  Greek  Church  are  dispensed  with. 
On  the  night  following  the  decease,  the  corpse  is 
"watched,"  in  the  principal  room  of  the  house 
inhabited  by  the  deceased.  The  coffin  is  placed 
on  the  table  (a  custom  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe ;  in  Russia,  to  say  a  man  is  "  on  the 
table,"  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is  dead). 
Lighted  sconces  are  placed  upon  it,  and  prayers 
are  recited  by  a  minister  retained  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends  gath- 
ering round.  A  moderate  repast  of  milk,  soup, 
porridge,  and  trout  from  a  neighboring  fiord,  is 
served  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ;  but  no  at- 
tempt is  made  towards  the  "  wakes  "  and  fimcral 
feasts — or  rather  orgies — that  disgrace  the  funeral 
rites  in  some  countries.  On  the  following  day, 
the  coffin  is  borne  to  the  church,  the  relatives  fol- 
lowing in  procession,  and  is  thence  carried  to  the 
grave,  and  sprinkled  with  flowers ;  the  clerk  re- 
maining to  cnant  over  the  lonely  couch. 

)  »»»  » 

BATHS. 

Cleanliness  is  a  virtue  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. It  conduces  to  health,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness,— whoever  neglects  it  is  not  only  careless 
of  his  own  personal  comfort,  but  is  wickedly  neg- 
ligent of  his  bodily  health,  and  trifles  with  the 
good  gifts  of  nature.  The  American  people  are 
generally  too  much  engrossed  in  business  cares — 
too  intent  upon  money-getting,  to  "  lose  time  " 
in  attending  to  the  demands  of  their  health,  or 
comfort. — Journal  vf  Health. 
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THE  CITY  OF  CANTERBURY,  ENGLAND. 


THE  CITY  OF  CANTERBURY,  KENT,  ENG. 

Our  general  view  of  the  historical  city  of  Can- 
tcrbary,  England,   is  taken  from  the  Scotland 
hills,  between  Canterbury  and  the  little  town  of 
Fordwich.     The  most  conspicnous  building  in 
sight  is  the  far-famed  Cathedral.     This  structure 
carries  us  back  to  the  days  when   kings  entered 
the  cell,  and  royalty  dignified  the  cloisters — the 
times  of  Ethelbert,  and  of  St.  Augustine,  of  An- 
selra,  Lanfranc  of  the  "  Agitator,"  Archbishop 
Thomas  A'Becket,  and  of  the  humiliated  and 
scourged  Henry.     Originating  in  a  palace,  tliis, 
with  the  adjoining  buildings  of  St.  A^lfhstine, 
was  converted  into  a  catliedral  and  monastery, 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  our  Saviour,  whence 
came  the  cathedral  name  of  Christ  Church.  For 
three  hundred  years  little  else  was  done,  but  its 
donations  and  gifts  were  numerous.     It  suffered 
from  Danish  plunderers,  and  also  from  fire,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  Lanfranc  found 
it  almost  a  ruin.     This  energetic  prelate  restored 
and  rebuilt  it,  using  therein  fine  Caen  stone,  and 
thus  introducing  stone  in  cathedral  buildings  as 
a  substitute  for  timber,  until  his  time  the  only 
material  used.     In  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  II. 
it  again  suffered  from  fires,  and  on  its  being  re- 
paired, a  magnificent  new  choir  was  determined 
upon,   which    elaborate    work    occupied    eight 
years,  the  carved  and  arched  stone-work  and  ex- 
quisite pillars  being  the  theme  of  high  laudation 
by  the  antiquarians  of  the  time.     In  1220  a  new 
shrine  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  martyr  St. 
Thomas  A'Becket,  murdered  in  December,!  1 70. 
Subsequently  the  cathedral  was  repaired,  extend- 
ed, enlarged  and  improved,  nu- 
merous noble  chapels  being  add- 
ed   thereto.      The    pilgrimages 
filled   the   roads  with  devotees, 
and  the  convent  revenues  deriv- 
ed an  almost  incredible  source  of 
gain  from  this  pious  practice.  A 
jubilee    was    held    every    half- 
century,  and  persons  of  all  class- 
es,  to  the  number  of   100,000, 
made  the  place  a  second  Mecca,  _   - 

and  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  t-^:=^: 

whole  world  of  the  faithful.  The  -^=:'- 

last  occurred  in  1520  (time  of 
Archbishop  Warham),  since 
when  the  advent  of  the  Reforma- 
tion destroyed  all  faith  in  the 
martyr.  The  interior  of  the  no- 
ble cathedral  yet  contains  nu- 
merous relics  of  its  ancient 
splendor ;  the  tombs  of  kings, 
prelates,  martyrs,  monks,  divines 
and  other  illustrious  personages, 
are  gathered  in  ornate  profusion 
within  its  walls,  and  pointed  out 
to  the  curious.  Among  the  rel- 
ics andchajiels  left  arc  Anindel's 
Tower;  St.  Dunstan's,or Chich- 
eley  Steeple ;  the  Virgin  Mary's 
(now  the  Dean's)  Chapel ;  the 
great  Middle  Tower;  the  Bell 
Harry  Tower,,  so  called  from  a 
small  bell  of  that  name  brought 
from  France  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
presented  to  the  Angel  Steeple, 
which  is  235  feet  in  licight,  and 
forms  a  most  commanding  ob- 
ject. The  Puritans,  in  their 
iconoclastic  zeal,  destroyed  many 
of  the  carved  and  ornamental 
beauties  of  the  cathedral.  In- 
scriptions were  defaced,  brasses 
removed,  figures  broken,  and,  in 
fact,  though  much  has  been  re- 
stored and  replaced,  the  evi- 
dences of  their  spoliation  arc  yet 


legible  and  clear.  The  north  cross  aisle  is  the 
scene  of  A'Becket's  murder  ;  here  also  Edward 
I.  was  wedded  to  Queen  Margaret.  The  great 
south  window  is  described  as  a  "  patchwork  of 
ancient  glass,"  but  rich  with  religious  light,  and 
strikingly  beautiful  in  its  occasional  quaint  de- 
formity. In  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.  In  its  centre  stood  the 
once  glorious  shrine,  enclosing  the  martyr's  gold- 
en coflSn.  The  chapel,  called  "  A'Becket's 
Crown,"  is  an  elegant  edifice,  containing  the 
throne  of  gray  marble  on  which  the  Lord  Pri- 
mate is  enthroned.  In  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's 
is  the  shrine  of  St.  Anselm ;  while  St.  Andrew's 
Chapel  contains  the  ancient  charters,  some  of 
which  date  prior  to  the  Conquest.  In  the 
nortlvaisle  will  be  seen  two  finely  painted  win- 
dows, while  the  crypt  or  undercroft  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  worship  of  the  Walloon  emigrants, 
the  race  of  which  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The 
city  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kent,  fifty- 
six  miles  from  London,  sixteen  from  Dover,  and 
seven  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  in  a  valley 
famous  for  its  fertility,  partly  girdled  in  by  wood- 
ed hills  and  verdant  undulations,  rich  in  every 
form  of  the  picturesque,  and  from  which  spring 
several  streams  of  water,  chiefest  of  which  is  the 
river  Stour,  running  in  two  distinct  channels 
through  the  slumberous  city.  Its  antiquity  is 
undoubtedly  great.  It  was  called  by  the  Britons 
Darnhern,  or  Diirovenmm  ;  by  the  Saxons  Cant- 
warahyriy ;  and  finally  rendered  into  the  old 
English  Canterbury,  a  name  which  will  be  per- 
petuated by  the  pages  of  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Can- 


terbury Pilgrims,"  to  the  end  of  time.  Its  ori- 
gin is  anterior  to  that  of  Rome.  When  the 
Romans  possessed  themselves  of  Britain,  Can- 
terbury became  with  thorn  an  important  locality, 
and  numerous  fragments  of  Roman  brickwork, 
mosaics,  besides  curiou.s  earthernware,  and  the 
like,  testify  to  their  labors  in  its  enlargement 
and  decoration.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  Kent 
at  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  so  un- 
til about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  Ethelbert  gave  St.  Augustine  a  palace  as 
a  place  of  residence,  which  descended  to  his  suc- 
cessors, the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  At  the 
time  when  Stowe  wrote  his  chronicles,  it  "ex- 
ceeded London  in  buildings." 

THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN,  IRELAND. 

The  city  of  Dublin,  a  pleasing  general  view  of 
which  we  herewith  present,  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  and  county  of  Dublin,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Liffey,  on  its  entrance  into 
Dublin  Bay.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  world. 
The  city  has  been  known  by  various  names. 
The  native  Irish  called  itDrom  Choll-Coil — that 
is,  brow  of  hazel  wood,  from  a  grove  of  those 
trees  growing  in  the  neighborhood.  But  this 
name  must  have  prevailed  before  it  merited  the 
character  of  a  city.  The  other  names  since 
appropriated  to  it  are  all  founded  on  the  same 
rea.son.  To  this  day  the  Irish  call  it  Ath  Cliath 
— that  is,  the  ford  of  the  hurdles ;  and  Bally 
Ath  Cliath — that  is,  a  town  on  the  ford  of  the 
hurdles ;  for  before  the  river  Liffey  was  embank- 


ed by  quays,  people  had  access 
to  it  by  means  of  hurdles  laid  on 
the  low  and  marshy  parts  of  the 
town  adjoining  the  water.  Ptol- 
emy called  it  Eblana.  On  this 
a  very  plausible  conjecture  has 
been  founded,  to  the  effect  that 
the  word  Eblana  is  a  corruption 
of  Deblana,  which  is  very  nearly 
a  compound  of  two  British  or 
Celtic  words  —  namely,  dhu, 
black ;  and  cliun,  water,  or  a 
channel  of  the  water.  Thus, 
Dublin  would  signify  black  uxUer, 
or,  by  a  very  natural  metonym, 
black  channel — the  bed  of  the  Lif- 
fery  in  this  place  having  been 
boggy,  and  the  water  black. 
Richard  I.  of  England,  the  "Li- 
on-Heart," built  a  castle  here  in 
1204,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
principal  courts  of  law,  and  tho 
residence  of  his  vice-governor. 
The  ancient  capital  of  Ireland 
was  Tara.  This  capital  is  of 
English  making.  Dublin  has 
the  aspect  of  an  English  city. 
The  private  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  as  in  England,  are 
small,  neat  and  plain ;  and  the 
public  buildings  C(|ually  rich  in 
pillars  and  ornamcntK,  in  rotun- 
das, colonnades  and  portals. 
The  quays,  lighthouses,  docks 
and  patent  slips,  remind  one  of 
Liverpool.  But  we  must  place 
the  reader,  at  once,  near  to  the 
centre  of  Dublin,  upon  Carlisle 
Bridge.  Perhaps  from  no  single 
spot  in  the  kingdom  can  tho  eye 
command  so  great  a  number  of 
interesting  points.  He  turns  to 
the  north,  and  looks  along  a  no- 
ble street,  Sackville  Street;  mid- 
way is  Nelson's  Pillar,  a  fine 
Ionic  column,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  hero.  Directly 
opposite  this  is  the  Post  Office,  a  modern  stnic- 
ture,  bnilt  in  excellent  taste.  Beyond  this  is  the 
Lying-in  Hospital  and  the  Rotunda ;  and,  ascend- 
ing a  steep  hill,  one  of  the  many  fine  squares 
with  which  Dublin  is  adorned.  To  the  south, 
he  sees  within  view  the  far-famed  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  University.  To  the  west  are  the 
Four  Courts,  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  the  several 
bridges.  To  the  east  is  the  Custom  House,  a 
splendid  though  a  "  lonesome  "  building.  Tow- 
ering above  all,  and  in  view  wherever  the  eye  is 
directed,  are  numerous  steeples,  of  which  no  city, 
except  the  metropolis  of  England,  can  boast  so 
many.  All  tourists  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
beauty  of  Dublin  City.  There  is  hardly  a  street 
in  the  old  part  of  the  city  that  is  not  rich  in  his- 
toric lore.  In  Upper  Merrion  Street  stands  the 
house  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  first  saw 
tiie  light.  Hid  in  a  narrow  part  of  Grafton 
Street  (Johnson's  Court),  is  tho  school  in  which 
the  illustrious  vanquisher  of  Napoleon  received 
the  early  rudiments  of  education.  The  old  desk 
and  benches  still  exist  as  relics  of  the  boyhood 
of  the  victor  of  Assaye  and  Waterloo.  In  Rut- 
land Square  is  Charlemont  House,  the  scene  of 
many  an  important  event  in  Irish  politics.  The 
ancient  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is 
now  a  police  barrack.  Moira  House,  on  the 
quay,  is  now  a  Mendicity  Institution.  It  was, 
also,  in  Johnson  Court  that  Moore's  father  resid- 
ed ;  and  many  neglected  and  now  decayed  lanes 
and  courts,  as  well  as  more  fashionable  streets, 
are  rich  in  traditions  of  Wellington,  Lord  Mom- 
ington,  Moore,  Swift,  Sheridan,  and  many  others. 
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[Written  for  Ballon '»  Plctorinl] 
HEARTS  TO   LKT. 


FT   WIUIE    t.    PAXTK. 


Aii  o'er  the  world  are  heart?  to  let, 
And  we  can  eee  the  >ign  ban^  oat 

7rom  evc«  who?e  li^cbt  has  DCTer  jet 

Shone  through  the  shadow  of  their  donbt. 

ye»,  beartx  to  let.  and  jeais  pass  on, 
And  ftill  they  watrh  and  still  tbsj-  wait 

The  tardy  coming  of  the  one 

That  Ic,  of  nil  the  world,  thiir  mate. 

Itearl.0,  b>-art»  to  let.  O,  tee  the  sign 
Uang  out  of  eyes  that  never  rest; 

That  have  not  fflt  the  glow  dtrine, 
Or  bliss  tbnt  lies  lu  being  blest. 

And  there  are  berirt-*  upon  this  earth 

Already  tenanted,  and  yet 
Beneath  their  gnl.*e  of  joy  or  mirth 

tVe  kLOw  they  still  are  hearts  to  l.t. 

yor  tetianted  although  they  be, 

In  error  came  the  tenant  In  ; 
And  they  their  sorrow  vainly  flee, 

Or  seek  to  5>ut  away  tbeirslo. 

Itnt  there  are  hearts  In  this  wide  world, 
Where  the  true  tenant  crowns  the  life, 

Where  doubt's  dnrk  tlag  is  ne'er  unfurled 
In  token  of  the  inner  strife. 

And  all  the  hours  of  all  the  years, 
That  come  with  joy  they  ue'er  forget, 

Are  tokens  thtit  lo  tliera  appears 
In  proof  they  h.'^ve  no  hearts  to  let. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

Adveufnres  on  tlie  Coast  of  Africa. 

KUUBEB  8. 

BT    W.tL.TEB     CLARB!«CB. 

O'Jtu-i'Uing  the  Portiifjiicsc. — A  frightful  massacre. 
Capture  of  the  prizes.— Return  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Orders  for  home.  —  A  terrible  ijate. — Safe  arrival 
at  Torljajj. 

■  Gaboon;  is  the  name  of  a  large  native  city, 
aboat  forty  miles  fouth  of  the  equinoctial  line, 
claimed  by  the  Portugue.ie  government,  and  the 
residence  o  several  Portuguese  agents,  who  are 
generally,  but  secretly  engaged  in  the  slare  trade, 
though  their  ostensible  business  is  the  purchase 
of  native  articles  of  commercial  value,  on  behalf 
of  their  employer.'!.  The  coast  to  the  northward 
and  southward  of  the  city  is  densely  populated, 
covered  with  native  villages — and  indented  by 
numerous  creeks  and  rivcrraouths — well  known 
haunts  of  slaver*.  It  is  about  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas's  Island. 
Thither  we  proceeded  with  the  Alert,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Gaboon  Bay. 

A  Portuguese  semi-official  custom  house  boat 
put  off  to  the  schooner,  containing  three  -swar- 
thy, heavy-whiskered  and  moustached,  beetle- 
browed  fellows,  each  attired  in  a  mongrel  uni- 
form, which  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  carelessly 
selected  from  a  he.ip  of  the  cast-off  habiliments 
of  the  navul  and  military  uniforms  of  all  nations. 
They  were  challenged  by  the  sentry  at  the  schoon- 
er's gangway. 

"  Who  comes  there  1"  cried  he,  bringing  his 
musket  to  a  semi-charge. 

"  I'ortugueza.  Vat  fchip  dat  'I  Me  go  come 
aboard,"  was  the  response. 

"  Keep  your  distance,"  shouted  the  sentry,  in 
a  tone  which  caused  the  four  naked  darkies  who 
pulled  the  oars  to  back  water  involuntarily.  "A 
shore  boat  alongside,"  said  he,  touching  his  cap 
to  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

"  Let  them  come  aboard,  sentry  ;"  and  by  per- 
mission of  the  marine,  the  three  men  who  had 
been  seated  in  the  stern-sheets  stepped  on  the 
schooner's  deck. 

"  Holy  Moses  !"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "  what 
corn-field  have  these  scarecrows  escaped  Irom  V 
as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  gangway,  where 
stood,  chapeau  bus,  three  diminutive  individuals, 
who  looked  like  Brobdignagian  monkeys,  dressed 
up  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder. 

These  indiridaals  were  bowing,  and  gesticu- 
lating, and  jabbering  in  Portuguese. 

"  No  parley  francais  me,"  said  the  gunner, 
who  happened  to  have  charge  of  the  deck  at  that 
moment.  "  Mo  speakc  capitano,"  addressing 
the  Portuguese,  and  falling  into  the  vulgar  error 
of  Mrs.  Phornish — that  foreigners  can  under- 
stand broken  English,  who  possess  no  knowledge 
of  the  correct  language. 

The  captain  came  on  deck,  and  was  addressed 
by  the  leader  of  the  party  in  Portuguese. 


"  Don't  understand  a  word  of  that  lingo,"  said 
the  captain.     "  Parlcz  vons  Francais  1" 
"  No,  senhor." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  captain,  "  so  We're 
even,  my  lads.     But  what  do  you  want  ?" 

The  chief  of  the  party  now  spoke  in  tolerably 
comprehensible,  though  exceedingly  cracked 
English. 

"Me  commandante  of  dat  ijan  of  war  under 
de  land,"  pointing  towards  a  dilapidated-looking, 
small  tops.nil  schooner,  which  we  had  imagined 
to  be  a  coast-trader,  but  which  we  now  perceived 
had  hoisted  to  her  gaff"  end  the  "  stately  ensign 
of  Braganza." 

"  Do  you  call  that  cock-boat  a  man  of-war  '." 
said  the  captftin.     "  Well  V 

"  I  come  for  make  inquire  what  for  yon  visite 
de  bay  of  Gaboon  !" 

"  Deuce  take  your  impudence  !"  mattered  the 
captain,  laughing.  Then  addressing  the  soi  disant 
naval  commander,  he  said  :  "  Can't  you  see  this 
is  a  British  vesselof  war ■?  We  enter  what  har- 
bor on  the  coast  we  please,  without  choosing  to 
give  our  reasons." 

"  Senhor,  nobillissimo,  no  have  salute  de  fort," 
said  the  Portuguese. 

"  Salute  a  fiddlestick  !"  said  the  captain.  "Do 
yoo  suppose  I  am  going  to  waste  her  majesty's 
gunpowder  by  firing  a  salute  to  that  heap  of 
cracked  mud  that  you  call  a  fort?" 

Our  visitors  were  evidently  much  troubled  at 
our  visit ;  but  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  pomposity,  they  moderated  their  tone, 
and  strove  to  explain  that  they  had  come  on 
board  the  schooner  led  by  mere  civility,  and 
asked  of  what  service  they  could  be.  Did  senhor 
capitano  want  wood,  water?  Anything  they 
could  supply  him  with  ?  They  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  expedite  the  departure  of  such  a 
senhor  grandessiino. 

"  No  donbt  of  that,  my  lads,"  muttered  the 
captain,  "  but  senhor  capitano  is  in  no  hurry. 
lie  will  remain  here  for  a  few  days  and  rest  bis 
crew." 

Somewhat  maliciously,  ho  explained  this  to 
the  Portngnese,  who,  he  could  perceive,  had 
some  reasons  of  their  own— re.isons,  the  purport 
of  which  he  could  readily  conjecture — to  get  rid 
of  the  schooner's  presence  in  the  harbor  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  visitors  looked  somewhat  crestfallen,  but 
dared  make  no  remonstrance;  so  accepting  an 
iavitation  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  some 
bread  and  cheese  in  the  cabin,  they  returned  to 
the  deck,  grinned  and  bowed,  and  took  their  de- 
parture, having  gained  nothing  by  their  visit. 

In  bad  faith,  and  in  total  disregard  of  a  treaty, 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  governments  were 
in  the  habit  of  illegally  hoisting  their  flags  on 
any  portion  of  the  coast  not  occupied  by  Euro- 
peans, and  there,  in  an  underhanded  manner,  al- 
lowing their  subjects  lo  carry  on  a  slave  traffic  to 
any  extent,  unmolested  by  them,  although  they 
had  partially  agreed  with  other  European  pow- 
ers to  do  their  utmost  to  suppress  the  traffic,  so 
long  as  the  governments  were  liberally  bribed  to 
wink  at  anything  of  the  kind  that  was  going  for- 
ward. By  such  means,  no  inconsiderable  rev- 
enue accrued  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Vv'e  had  received  information  that  at  least  three 
vessels,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  were  somewhere  off  this  portion  of  the 
coast,  and  wo  had  no  doubt  that  our  Portuguese 
vi-'itors  knew  more  about  these  vessels  than  they 
chose  to  explain. 

We  lay  in  the  Bay  of  Gaboon  for  five  days, 
keeping  our  boats  well  manned,  and  cruising  up 
and  down,  within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
north  and  south  of  Gaboon,  in  a  manner  block- 
ading every  creek,  and  the  mouth  of  every  river 
within  that  distance  on  the  line  of  coast,  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  Portuguese  semi-officials 
of  Gaboon,  .who  evidently  grew  more  unea.sy 
every  day,  proving  this  uneasiness  by  the  awk- 
ward attempts  they  made  to  conceal  it. 

On  the  filth  day  we  were  joined  by  the  Active, 
and  the  Wasp,  brig,  both  from  St.  Thomas,  and 
then  we  proceeded  to  more  extended  operations. 
We  were  almost  certain  that  we  had  the  three 
slavers  under  our  thumbs  ;  that  all  three  lay  con- 
cealed in  some  of  the  creeks  or  rivers,  perfectly 
blockaded,  and  unable  to  attempt  their  escape. 

Various  were  the  measures  taken  to  throw  us 
off  the  scent.  Information  that  we  knew  to  be 
false  was  brought  by  native  chiefs,  sent  by  the 
Portuguese,  to  the  effect  that  slavers  abounded 
in  every  harbor  north  and  south  ;  but  always  be- 
yond our  line  of  blockade. 

Our  Portuguese  friends  expressed  their  aston- 


ishment at  the  senhors  capitanos  Inglcsas  lying 
supinely  in  port,  or  cruising  off  that  narrow  line 
of  coast,  while  the  prospect  of  such  rich  booty 
awaited  them  cleewhere.  The  senhors  Inglcsas 
were  tjsually  so  eager  to  effect  captures.  We 
^aughed  in  our  sleeves  at  all  such  remarks,  and 
maintained  a  strict  watch  on  board  the  vessels, 
until  we  had  onr  plans  fully  arranged. 

Wo  then  extended  our  line  of  blockade,  the 
Active  sailing  to  the  northward  of  Gaboon 
twenty  miles,  and  the  AVasp  to  the  like  distance 
southward  ;  so  that  we  kept  close  watch  over 
forty  miles  of  toast.  Each  vessel  kept  four  boats 
well  manned  and  armed  sailing  along  the  line, 
close  in  shore,  guarding  the  entrance  of  every 
creek  and  river,  while  the  vessels  cruised  in  the 
offing,  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  land.  It  was  impossible  for  the  smallest  ca- 
noe to  make  it9  appearance  without  being  seen 
and  intercepted,  as  a  constant  communication 
was  maintained  by  the  boats  between  each 
cruiser. 

We  were  afi'aid  to  despatch  a  large  force  up 
any  one  of  the  rivers,  as  wo  must  have  thereby 
weakened  our  line  of  blockade,  and  we  knew  not 
whereabouts  the  slavers  lay,  or  whether  they 
were  altogether  or  separate.  Still  days  and 
weeks  passed  by,  and  not  a  canoe  was  to  be  seen. 
It  was  wearisome ;  but  all  we  could  do,  unless 
we  possessed  more  decisive  information,  was  to 
starve  out  the  slavers.  They  could  not  by  any 
possibility  lay  more  than  five  or  s\x  weeks  thus 
blockaded  without  running  short  of  provisions, 
and  thus  being  unable  to  take  on  board  the  slaves 
that  were  waiting  to  be  shipped,  in  the  calabooses 
on  shore. 

At  length  we  despatched  a  cutter,  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Wasp, 
to  Ma}umba,  where  we  had  a  native  chief  in  our 
pay,  who  was  supposed  by  the  traders  to  be 
bound  to  them  heart  and  soul.  We  thought  he 
might  possibly  know  something  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  suspected  vessels. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  the  cutter  returned  ; 
the  lieutenant  had  seen  the  chief,  who  had  in- 
formed him  that  three  large  slave  schooners  were 
on  the  coast,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Ga- 
boon, but  he  knew  not  where ;  but  there  was  a 
large  collodion  of  slaves  in  confinement  in  a 
range  of  calabooses,  some  distance  up  a  river, 
about  two  leagues  north  of  Gaboon.  The  JVfri- 
can  chief  had  described  the  landmarks  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  so  minutely,  that  we  thought 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  fi.xing  upon  the 
spot.  Indeed  the  lieutenant  thought  he  recog- 
nized it  immediately  from  the  description.  The 
chief  did  not  know  whether  any  of  the  slavers 
were  there,  but  he  thought  they  were  not ;  the 
river  was  shallow,  and  it  would  be  nece-sary  for 
them  to  lay  off  the  river's  mouth,  and  send  boats 
up  to  bring  the  negroes  on  board. 

A  council  was  held  on  board  the  Active,  and 
we  came  to  the  determination  to  break  up  the 
slave  market  at  all  events,  without  relaxing  the 
strictness  of  our  blockade. 

The  Alert  left  Gaboon  Bay,  and  "  lay  to  "  off 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  question,  while  four  of 
the  largest  boats,  under  the  command  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Wasp,  and  the  three  first  lieutenants 
of  the  squadron,  each  boat  containing  thirty  men, 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols,  and  each  boat 
also  carrying  a  four  pound  brass  carronade,  was 
despatched  up  the  river  to  the  calabooses,  the 
other  vessels  and  the  remaining  eight  boats 
keeping  watch  on  the  line  of  coast  as  before. 

The  boats  sailed  up  the  river — a  distance  of 
eight  miles — when  they  discovered  a  native  vil- 
lage, wherein  were,  as  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition expected,  the  calabooses,  or  slave  pris- 
ons, ho  was  in  search  of  It  was  night  when  the 
boats  reached  the  spot,  a«  the  captain  believed, 
without  having  been  noticed  by  the  natives,  or 
by  the  slavers.  The  boats  were  made  secure  for 
the  night  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
stream,  up  a  creek,  where  they  and  the  crews 
were  effectually  screened  from  observation  by  a 
forest  of  rushes,  and  three  men  from  each  boat 
went  on  shore  to  reconnoitre,  taking  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  village,  that  they  might  reach  it 
unperceived. 

Towards  midnight  the  men  who  remained  be- 
hind in  the  boats  saw  the  glare  from  several  huge 
fires  reflected  in  the  sky,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
natives,  and  the  sound  of  native  flutes  and  tom- 
toms, though  the  village  was  four  miles  distant, 
were  distinctly  heard.  It  was  evident  that  some 
great  negro  festivity  was  being  held  in  the  village. 
Midnight  jiassed ;  the  clamor  of  the  natives 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  reflection  of  the  fires  in- 
cieased,  still  their  companions  had  not  returned. 


However,  at  the  expiration  of  another  hour,  foot- 
steps -were  heard  rapidly  approaching,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Watp  appeared,  followed  by  six 
of  his  party.  He  called  to  the  other  officers  to 
come  on  shore. 

"  Could  we  manage  to  carry  one  of  the  carron- 
ades  to  the  village  ?"  he  asked.  '*  I  shonid  like 
to  have  two  of  them  there." 

"  They  are  very  heavy,"  said  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants. "  We  could  not  carry  two ;  but  it  i» 
possible,  perhaps,  to  carry  one,  by  taking  a  large 
force  from  the  boats,  so  that  the  men  may  relievo 
each  other." 

"  Take  everybody  from  the  boats,  except  one 
man  in  each  to  remain  as  boat-keepers,"  taid  the 
captain,  hurriedly  and  excitedly.  "By  all  the 
saints,  I  never  could  have  credited  such  diabol- 
icalism  as  is  going  forward,  unless  I  had  wit- 
nessed it.  Let  all  the  men  but  four  leave  the 
boats,  and  bring  with  them  their  arms  and  all  the 
ammunition  we  have.  Make  haste,  gentlemen,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  may,  perhaps,  save 
some  of  the  poor  devils.  At  all  events  we'll 
wreak  revenge  upon  their  tormentors." 

Six  men  shouldered  the  heavy  four-pound 
carronade,  and  the  entire  force,  a  hundred  in 
number,  each  man  armed  with  pistol  and  cutlass, 
formed  in  line,  and  following  the  Cbptain,  started 
on  their  march  to  the  village. 

The  march  was  an  arduous  one,  over  the 
marshy  level,  through  thicket  and  forest,  over 
hillocks  covered  with  prickly  shrubs ;  but  the 
captain  urged  and  encouraged  them  on.  Every 
few  minutes  the  men  who  carried  the  carronade 
were  relieved  by  their  companions.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  village,  the  glare  of  the  fires  re- 
flected a  light  brighter  than  that  of  day.  Whole 
trees  were  being  consumed,  and  the  flames  leaped 
up  high  in  the  air,  as  if  they  would  reach  to  the 
sky  above.  The  roar  of  the  crazy  multitude, 
drunk  wiihqnass,  created  a  din  loud  as  the  shout 
of  a  triumphant  army,  and  confused  as  the  voices 
of  the  multitude  at  the  tower  of  Babel — when 
God  commanded  that  each  should  address  his 
neighbor  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  captain,  in  an  excited  manner,  had  related 
to  the  lieutenants  during  the  march  the  particu- 
lars of  iBfe  scene  he  had  witnessed,  which  bad  in- 
duced him  to  marshal  his  poweiful  force  of  sea- 
men and  lead  them  against  the  savages.  The 
villagers,  he  said,  were  dancing,  naked,  round 
the  huge  fires ;  some  more  desperate  than  others 
rushing  through  the  flames,  in  the  madness  ol 
intoxication.  Men  and  women,  joined  hand  in 
hand,  were  singing  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  ;  then  separating  and  brandishing  knives 
dripping  with  blood,  and  urging  forward  aged 
and  sickly  slaves  of  both  sexes,  whose  limbs 
were  pinioned  together,  into  the  flames,  tossing 
young  children  after  them,  or  carrying  them  in 
procession  transfixed  on  the  points  of  spears, 
writhing  in  agony  in  mid  air.  Some  were  fast- 
ened to  trees,  and  were  burning  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  a  slow  fire  kindled  at  their  feet.  Others 
were  flying  as  fast  as  they  could — coupled  by  the 
wrists  in  pairs — before  male  and  female  furies, 
who,  daubed  with  paint,  and  looking  like  demons 
from  the  infernal  regions,  were  pursuing  the  fu- 
gitives, inflicting  cruel  blows,  and  cutting  deep 
gashes  upon  their  bodies,  till  wild  and  giddy 
with  pain  they  stumbled  and  fell,  when  they  were 
carried  to  the  nearest  fire  and  cast  alive  into  the 
flames ! 

Now  the  party  of  sailors  drew  near.  The  work 
of  devilish  cruelty  was  still  progressing.  Tliero 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  terrible  massacre  ;  but  most  of  them 
were  old  men  and  women,  or  infant  children  ; 
though  occasionally,  as  if  to  give  zest  to  the 
fiend-like  entertainment,  a  younger  and  more 
athletic  person  was  brought  to  the  torment.  The 
b'.ood  of  the  seamen  boiled  in  their  veins.  Right 
or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  they  thought  only  of 
vengeance.  Their  breath  camo  short  and  thick ; 
they  wore  choking  with  excitement. 

"Plant  the  carronade  here,  on  this  mound," 
said  the  captain,  in  a  low  voice,  smothered  with 
rage.  "  Load  it  quick  !  To  the  muzzle,  my 
lads !  to  the  muzzle !  Grape  and  cannister. 
Kam  it  down  well.  &>— well  donU.  Now  point 
it  right  at  that  group.  Wo  shall  hit  the  victims 
as  well  as  their  tormentors  ;  but  heed  not  that. 
The  poor  creatures  had  better  die  by  grapeshot 
than  by  fire.  Now,  is  all  ready  ?  Wait  a  mo- 
ment till  the  mass  closes.  Now — let  them  have 
it  point  blank." 

A  fizz  from  the  touchholc  of  the  carronade— a 
jot  of  red  flame  from  the  muzzle — a  loud,  sharp 
report,  above  which  was  heard  the  rush  of  metal 
flying  through  the  air  wiih  resistless  force;  and 
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then  a  ycU  of  agony,  compared  with  which,  tlic 
shouts  of  the  savages,  and  the  din  of  their  un- 
couth music,  was  as  the  sighing  of  a  gentle 
breeze  to  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  hurricane.  Hun- 
dreds of  naked  savages  had  been  standing 
crowded  together  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  ; 
the  leaden  rain  from  the  carronadc  had  swept 
through  their  midst,  spreading  wide  as  it  tlew 
through  the  air,  and  killing  or  wounding  nearly 
every  one  of  them. 

"Now,  men,  draw  your  cutlasses.  Rush  in 
upon  them  in  a  body  and  fire  your  pistols. 
We'll  not  spare  one  of  the  devils  to  see  the  morn- 
ing light." 

Filled  with  fury,  the  men  obeyed  the  order, 
cutting  down  rutlilessly  every  one  whom  they 
came  across,  and  snapping  their  pistols  right  and 
left  at  each  group  that  congregated  in  the  course 
ot  their  flight.  The  savages  knew  not  who  were 
their  assailants,  and  believed  that  their  gods  were 
wreaking  vengeance  upon  them.  Two  or  three 
hundred  were  lying  dead  or  mortally  wounded 
on  the  bloodstained  and  scorched  sward,  when 
the  fury  of  the  assailants  was  in  some  degree  sa- 
ted, and  they  stopped  the  pursuit  and  sought  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  horrid  cruelties, 
which  they  had  avenged  in  a  manner  scarcely  less 
cruel. 

It  was  as  the  captain  had  surmised.  Tlie 
cruisers  had  kept  so  strict  a  blockade  on  the 
coast  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  for  the 
slavers  to  take  on  board  the  negroes — some  four- 
teen hundred  in  number — that  were  cooped  up  in 
the  slave  pens  ready  for  embarkation.  Food  had 
been  short,  until  almost  a  famine  had  ensued.  The 
head  men  of  the  village,  which  contained  scvtral 
hundreds  of  inhabitants,  had  taken  the  rice  and 
grain  of  tlie  villagers,  until  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies felt  the  pangs  of  hanger,  to  keep  alive  the 
slaves,  reduced  by  starvation  to  skeletons.  Still 
the  slave-dealers  came  not  to  purcliase  them,  and 
at  length  all  the  sickly,  the  feeble,  the  aged,  and 
the  very  youthtul  were  given  over  to  the  infuri- 
ated villagers  to  bo  massacred,  and  thus  placed 
beyond  the  necessity  of  earthly  provision.  Ren- 
dered mad  with  native  fermented  drinks,  and  by 
the  sight  of  blood,  the  scene  of  fiendish  cruelty 
that  had  maddened  the  officers  and  seamen  of 
the  cruisers  was  thus  brought  about. 

The  villagers  who  had  escaped  the  bullets  from 
carronade  and  pistols,  and  the  gashes  from  the 
cutlasses  of  the  sailors,  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  before  their  conquerors  and  cried  for 
mercy.  Only  fifty-four  out  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred had  escaped  unscathed  from  the  sudden  and 
merciless  attack.  One  hundred  and  fifty  had 
departed  this  life,  their  spirits  gone  to  join  the 
spirits  of  the  victims  whom  they  had  but  a  short 
hour  before  tortured  to  death.  It  was  a  fearful 
scene  of  retribution.  It  was  no  more  than  they 
deserved ;  but  had  the  captain  of  the  Wasp  any 
right  to  be  the  avenger?  It  is  a  question  diflScult 
to  answer. 

The  boat's  crews  visited  the  slave  pens.  Up- 
wards of  three  hundred  of  the  slaves  had  per- 
ished by  fire  and  torture.  Eleven  hundred  still 
remained.  These  were  left  in  the  pens  in  charge 
of  a  strong  party  of  seamen,  and  the  visitors  re- 
turned to  the  boats  and  sailed  down  the  river  to 
their  several  ships. 

A  few  daj's  after  this  exciting  event,  the  three 
slavers,  unable  longer  to  remain  in  their  hiding- 
places  for  want  of  provisions,  endeavored  to 
force  the  blockade.  They  appeared  all  together 
one  morning  beneath  a  lofty  headland,  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  river  on  whoso 
banks  the  massacre  had  taken  place.  The  first 
cutter  of  the  Active  was  the- first  to  sight  them. 
The  previously  arranged  signals  ran  through  the 
line.  The  boats'  crews  were  ordered  on  board, 
and  the  three  cruisers  gave  chase.  The  Wasp, 
which  was  at  a  distance  of  several  leagues  from 
the  land,  to  windward,  bore  down  upon  the  sla- 
vers, and  compelled  them  to  change  their  course 
and  run  into  the  very  mouths  of  their  pursuers, 
or  fight  their  way  through.  They  determined  on 
the  latter  course,  hoping  to  disable  the  Wasp 
before  her  consorts  came  up  to  her  assistance. 
The  contest  was  severe.  The  Wasp  was  par- 
tially dismasted,  for  the  slavers  aimed  at  the 
spars  and  rigging,  and  two  of  the  schooners  were 
disabled.  They  surrendered  on  the  approach  of 
the  Alert  and  Active  ;  but  one  of  the  slavers, 
whose  masts  and  rigging  were  still  intact,  man- 
aged by  crowding  all  sail  to  effect  her  escape. 
Ths  two  vessels  were  confiscated  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  their  joint  captors. 

The  slaves  wo  had  left  in  the  pens  up  the 
river  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  cliarter  a  coast-trader  to  carry  them  to 


Sierra  Lconc — an  officer  from  the  Active  having 
been  put  on  board  the  trader  as  supercargo  and 
government  agent.  The  ? (juadron  convoyed  the 
trader  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  slaves  were 
landed. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Alert  in  the  harbor,  wo 
found,  to  the  great  joy  of  most  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  that  an  order  had  arrived  from  the  ad- 
miralty for  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  England  ; 
and  in  a  fortnight  fiom  the  day  of  our  arrival  we 
had  taken  leave  of  our  comrades  on  the  station, 
and  of  our  friends  in  Freetown,  and  were  sailing 
out  of  the  harbor — homeward  bound. 

We  had  been  a  little  more  than  two  years  on 
the  station  ;  had  lost  forty-seven  men  out  of  our 
original  crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty;  had 
captured  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  thirty-four 
prizes  J  snd  each  man  on  board  liad  made  a  fair 
share  of  prize  money.  But  we  had  seen  on  the 
whole  quite  enough  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
were  eager  to  get  home  again. 

Our  passage  home  was  unmarked  by  any  inci- 
dent worth  recording,  until  we  arrived  off'  Capi 
Finisterre,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  one  of 
the  most  terrific  gales  of  wind  I  ever  witnessed. 
For  three  days  we  "  hove  to  "  under  bare  poles, 
it  being  impossible  to  show  a  rag  of  canvass. 
A  merchant  brig  in  company,  and  not  more  than 
a  mile  distant  from  us  at  the  commencement  of 
the  gale,  could  only  be  seen  when  she  mounted 
high  above  us  on  the  summit  of  a  wave.  We 
saw  her  thus  as  darkness  closed  in  on  the  second 
night  of  the  tempest.  In  the  morning  she  was 
not  to  be  seen.  She  had  foundered  during  the 
night,  with  all  on  board  ! 

We  hourly  expected  to  share  her  fate.  Both 
topmasts,  with  the  yards  and  sails,  went  over- 
board during  the  first  night  of  the  gulc.  During 
the  day  we  unlashed  the  guns  and  threw  them 
out  of  the  portholes.  The  weather  bulwarks 
were  washed  away  by  the  sea,  which  made  a 
clean  breach  over  the  schoonerfrom  stem  to  stern. 
Everything  movable  was  washed  into  the  sea. 
The  decks  were  bare  as  a  barn  floor.  We  had 
not  a  boat  of  any  description  remaining. 

Towards  daylight  on  the  morning  ot  the  third 
day,  a  heavy  sea  threw  us  on  our  beam-ends. 
We  thought  we  were  lost,  for  we  had  no  means 
of  righting  the  vessel.  The  men  were  lashed  for 
security  to  the  iron  stancheons  of  the  quarter- 
deck, which  still  stood.  Eighteen  hands  had  al- 
ready been  washed  overboard.  Our  only  safety 
consisted  in  cutting  away  the  stumps  of  the  fore 
and  mainmasts;  and  to  attempt  this  was  almost 
certain  death  to  those  who  cast  themselves  loose 
from  the  lashings  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
The  first  lieutenant  seized  an  axe,  and  the  car- 
penter and  two  of  the  crew  loosened  the  ropes 
which  bound  them  to  the  railing,  and  crept  along 
outside  the  weather  beam.  Each  moment  we 
expected  to  see  them  swept  away,  but  they 
reached  the  fore  and  main  rigging  in  safety. 
Half  a  dozen  blows  against  the  shrouds,  stretched 
to  their  utmost  tension,  and  the  task  was  accom- 
plished. The  shrouds  parted  with  a  report  like 
that  of  a  cannon,  the  masts  creaked  once,  twice, 
and  snapped  short  off,  "  by  the  board."  To  our 
great  joy  the  vessel  slowly  righted,  and  we 
breathed  freely  again. 

Darkness  set  in  on  the  third  night.  No  one 
spoke,  but  every  one  thought — so  they  afterwards 
acknowledged — that  the  schooner  could  not  live 
through  the  night.  No  one  expected  to  see  the 
day  break  again.  But  Providence  spared  us  to 
see  our  homes  once  more.  The  sun  rose  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  bright  and  clear.  The 
clouds  had  rolled  away,  the  wind  had  changed  to 
the  westward,  but  it  blew  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
Still  the  sea  was  more  regular,  and  the  swell  was 
longer.  The  ship  was  so  much  steadier  that 
with  great  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  rigging 
jury  masts  and  spars,  and  ventured  to  put  the 
vessel  before  the  wind.  We  had  drifted  daring 
the  southerly  gale  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Or- 
tega!, and  had  the  wide  bosom  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  before  us.  We  had  abundance  of  sea- 
room. 

The  schooner  behaved  tolerably  well  under  her 
jury  masts,  but  she  rolled  tremendously,  dipping 
the  rail  under  water  at  each  lurch ;  and  as  t!ie 
starboard  bulwarks  were  entirely  carried  away, 
the  sea  had  free  play,  and  swept  over  the  deck 
with  resistless  force.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
our  larboard  railing  began  to  give  way.  In  half 
an  hour  more  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained.  Our 
only  safety  now,  to  guard  ourselves  from  being 
washed  overboard,  was  in  clinging  to  the  ropes 
passed  round  the  iron  stanchions  of  the  quarter- 
deck railing.  All  hands  were  ordered  aft,  and 
eacli  man  secured  himself  the  best  way  he  couhi. 


For  four  days  it  had  been  impossible  to  light  a 
fire.  We  had  lived  upon  biscuit  and  raw  ham. 
Now  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difTiculty  and 
danger  to  procure  even  this.  Many  preferred  to 
endure  the  pangs  of  the  sharpest  hunger  and 
thirst,  sooner  than  loose  their  liold,  and  risk  the 
cliance  of  being  sweptinto  the  sea,  without  hope 
of  regaining  again  the  shattered  schooner. 

Four  days'  rapid  run  before  the  wind  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  in  a  norlheast(^y  direction,  must, 
we  were  well  aware,  have  carried  us  near  the 
mouth  of  St.  George's  Channel.  ■  The  gale  still 
continued  ;  indeed,  had  rather  increased  in  force. 
We  were  afraid  to  hear  the  cry,  "  Land  ho !" 
every  moment,  and  of  being  cast  ashore  upon  the 
French  coast,  or  on  some  one  of  the  rocky  islands 
in  the  chops  of  the  channel.  Eight  days  had 
elapsed  since  the  sun  had  appeared,  save  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  fourth  morning.  It  was 
impossible  to  take  an  observation,  and  ascertain 
exactly  our  position.  We  were  obliged  to  trust 
to  dead  reckoning,  and  by  our  dead  reckoning 
we  had  akeady  entered  the  channel.  However, 
at  the  hour  of  sunset  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
gale,  the  storm  moderated,  and  we  hove  the 
schooner  to  the  wind  till  daylight.  We  had  been 
afraid  to  attempt  this  during  the  tempest,  as  she 
had  strained  so  much  that  we  feared  she  would 
spring  aleak,  beyond  the  power  of  the  pumps  to 
keep  under  control. 

The  ninth  day,  Sunday,  was  delightful 
throughout.  It  was  indeed  to  us,  in  our  wet  and 
weary  condition,  a  Sabbath  of  rest.  At  noon 
the  captain  and  others  took  observations  of  the 
sun.  We  had  indeed  entered  the  chops  of  the 
channel  during  the  gale,  and  it  seemed  almost 
miraculous  that  we  had  not  struck  a  rock  or  run 
ashore  on  the  French  coast,  which  we  found  we 
were  dangerously  near.  We  "  wore  ship,"  and 
stood  across  the  channel,  and  at  midnight  saw 
the  Lizard  light.  Soon  after  we  were  boarded  by 
a  pilot.  He  expressed  astonishment  at  our  hav- 
ing weathered  the  gale  in  our  crippled  condition. 
The  gale  liad  blown  furiously  along  the  coast, 
and  already  there  were  reports  of  the  total  wreck 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  vessels  !  At 
eight  o'clock  the  following  morning  we  cast  an- 
chor in  the  roads,  off  Torbay.  During  the  day 
the  schooner  was  ordered  into  the  dock  for  ex- 
amination and  repair.  The  ship's  crew  received 
their  pay,  and  an  order  upon  the  admiralty  for 
their  prize-money,  and  I  bade  farewell  to  the 
shipmates  who  had  been  my  only  companions 
for  more  than  two  years,  went  ashore,  took  pas- 
sage in  the  stage  for  Southampton,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  found  once  more  a  wel- 
come from  mv  relatives  and  friends  at  home. 


AN  ARCTIC  VOYAGER. 

A  charming  young  lady  was  kind  enough  to 
give  me  the  particulars  of  her  pet  dove,  who  is  a 
great  Arctic  voyager.  This  tender  bird  has  been 
twice  to  the  North  Pole,  and  spent  the  summers 
of  1 853-54  there  onboard  Captain  Ingkfield's 
sliip  the  "  Phccnix."  She  then  remaiuid  with 
Captain  Inglefield  in  the  "  Sidon,"  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Not  only  is  this  dove  a  great  traveller,  but 
she  is  a  fighting  dove  as  well,  for  she  was  present 
at  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  and  her  cage 
was  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  shot.  Her  only  other 
adventure  was  making  herself  ill  by  eating  some 
strange  berries,  but  stie  recovered  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  emetic.  This  bird  has  picked 
up  wisdom  in  her  travels,  and  now  considers  her- 
self a  veteran  bird,  and  entitled  to  take  liberties. 
When  a  stranger  comes  into  the  room,  she  flies, 
as  often  as  she  can  get  out  of  her  cage,  on  to  his 
head,  or  on  to  the  nearest  corner  of  the  table  or 
floor ;  then  she  stands  at  his  feet,  and  commences 
the  funniest  succession  of  jerks  and  bows,  cooing 
loudly  and  hoarsely  all  the  time.  A  few  weeks 
after  she  came  home  from  the  North  Pole,  an 
officer  of  the  ship  happening  to  call  upon  her 
mistress,  she  manifested  the  utmost  impatience 
to  get  out  of  the  cage  even  when  she  only  heard 
his  voice,  but  the  moment  she  saw  him  she  flew 
direct  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  where  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  nestle  in  the  homeward  voy- 
age. She  was  scarcely  ever  in  her  cage  on  board 
ship,  as  she  was  too  tame  to  fly  away.  Captain 
Inglefield  took  a  large  quanity  of  wheat  and  ca- 
nary-seed and  gravel  with  him  on  each  voyage, 
as  ttie  dove's  provision  — Biickland. 


EFFECTS  OF  PEDESTRIAN  EXERCISE. 

A  celebrated  English  physician  says  that  pe- 
destrian exercise  particularly  exhausts  the  spine 
and  the  brain,  and  is,  thertfore,  the  kind  of  ex- 
ercise less  suited  to  intellectually  hard-working 
men.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  horseback 
exercise  is  the  medicine  it  is— the  horse  having 
the  fatigue  and  the  rider  the  exercise.  To  suf- 
ficiently jar  the  liver  and  other  internal  organs, 
for  some  convalescents,  the  legs  and  loins  must 
be  overworked.  The  thorough  shake-up  which 
is  got  in  the  saddle  is  without  ettbrt,  or  with  the 
eti^'ort  of  only  such  muscles  as  can  best  atlord  it ; 
and  the  student  ridei- comis  back  with  physical 
forces  all  refreshed,  besides  the  exhilaration  of 
movement  for  the  spirits  and  the  change  of  mind. 


TIIE  WONDERS  OF  THE  GCLF  SIRS  AM. 

The  general  chnractcri^lic  cf  the  Gulf  Stream, 
apart  from  any  question  as  to  its  sources,  is  that 
of  a  vast  and  rapid  ocean  current,  issuine  from 
the  basin  of  the  Jlcxican  Gulf  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  doubling  the  Southern  Cape  of  Flor- 
ida, pressing  f.rward  to  the  northeast,  in  a  line 
almost  parallel  to  the  American  coast;  touching 
on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  at  some  scas-ons  partially 
passing  over  them  ;  thence,  with  increasing  width 
and  difl'usion,  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  a  central  direction  towards  the 
British  Isles;  and  finally  losing  itself,  by  still 
wider  dift'u.*ion,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the 
British  shores,  and  upon  the  long  line  of  the 
Norwegian  coast.  Its  identity  in  physical  char- 
acters is  preserved  throughout  the  many  thou- 
sand miles  of  its  continuous  flow, — the  only 
change  being  that  of  degree.  As  its  waters  grad- 
ually commingle  with  those  of  the  surrounding 
sea,  their  deep  blue  tint  declines,  their  high  tem- 
perature diminishes,  the  speed  with  which  they 
press  forward  abates. 

The  maximum  of  velocity,  where  the  ftream 
quits  the  narrow  channel  of  Bernini,  which  com- 
presses its  egress  from  the  gulf,  is  about  four 
miles  an  hour ;  oHf  Cape  Ilatteras,  in  North 
Carolina,  where  it  has  gained  a  breadth  of  sev- 
enty five  miles,  the  velocity  is  reduced  to  three 
miles.  On  the  parallel  of  the  Newfoundland 
Banks  it  is  further  reduced  to  one  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  and  this  gradual  abatement  cf 
force  is  continued  across  the  Atlantic.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  current  undergoes  a  similar 
change.  The  highest  observed  is  about  eighty- 
five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Between  Cape  Hatttras 
and  Newfoundland,  though  lessened  in  amount, 
the  warniili  of  the  stream  in  winter  is  still 
twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees  above  that  of  the 
ocean  through  which  it  flows. —  Cumimiriat 
BuUctin. 


A  NOBLE  WOMAN. 

After  reading  so  much  about  woman's  silly 
fondness  for  dress,  her  heartlessness  and  infidel- 
ity to  the  mariiagc  vow,  it  does  us  good  to  relate 
a  case  wherein  the  true-hearted,  noble  minded 
woman  appears  with  all  the  beauty  of  youth  and 
fragrance  of  nobility  hanging  about  her: 

A  short  time  a>;o,  as  a  train  of  cars  was  ap- 
proaching the  suspension  bridge,  near  Niagara, 
the  conductor  found  a  young  man  who  coulel  not 
pay  his  fare.  The  poor  fellow  was  evidently  in 
the  last  stage  of  con.-umption,  and  emaciated  to 
skeletonic  proportions  He  sat  by  liiniself,  and 
his  eyes  were  red  as  though  he  had  been  weep- 
ing; but  the  laws  of  the  company  could  not  be 
transgressed,  and  he  must  leave  the  train.  Not  a 
person  moved  or  spoke  as  the  conductor  led  him 
from  his  seat,  all  shivering  with  the  cold ;  but 
just  as  he  reached  the  door,  a  beautiful  girl  arose 
from  her  scat,  and  with  bright,  sparkling  eyes 
demanded  the  amount  charged  for  the  poor  inva- 
lid. The  conductor  said  eight  dollars,  where- 
upon the  young  and  noble  girl  took  that  from 
her  purse,  and  kindly  led  the  sick  youth  back  to 
his  seat.  The  action  put  to  shame  several  men 
who  had  witnessed  it,  and  they  offered  to  "pay 
half,"  but  the  whole-souled  woman  indignantly 
refused  their  assistance.  When  the  train  arrived 
at  Albany,  the  young  protectress  gave  the  inva- 
lid enough  money  to  keep  him  over  night  in  that 
city,  and  sent  him  to  his  friends  the  next  morn- 
ing. Two-thirds  of  the  women  of  the  world 
would  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  her.  The  man 
who  gets  that  noble  girl  for  a  wife  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  admissible  envy. — New  Yuik  Tiibune. 

1    m*m    * . 

AN  CNHAPPV  FAMILY. 

Conversing  with  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Happy 
Fiimily,"  which  stands  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  I 
was  informed  that  this  exhibition  has  been  in  his 
family  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  that  his  mode 
of  socializing  the  animals  was  simply  by  placing 
joung  ones  in  the  cage  in  lieu  of  those  who  died. 
The  magpie  was  the  patriarch  of  the  cage;  he 
had  had  this  bird  five  j'cars  hopping  about  and 
chattering.  The  next  to  the  magpie  was  the 
starling  ;  he  had  been  in  the  cage  two  years.  He 
left  all  the  creatures  in  the  cage  together  regu- 
larly every  night — owls,  rats,  rabbits,  jackdaws, 
dogs,  etc. — but  he  was  obliged  always  to  take  the 
monkey  out,  and  put  him  in  a  diticrcnt  place  ; 
he  was  so  very  mischievous,  and  kept  all  the 
other  animals  awake,  teasing  them  when  they 
were  asleep. — Buckland. 
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liA  PETITE  ANGELINA 

AND  MISS  0.  THOMPSON, 

AT    IBE  BOSTON    MUSEUM. 

^he  accompanying  pic- 
ture representing  those 
pretty  and  graceful  chil- 
dren, La  Petite  Angelina 
and  Miss  C.  Thompson, 
at  the  Boston  Museum, 
dancing  a  double  horn- 
pipe, one  of  their  pleasing 
performances,  was  drawn 
expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Homer.  With  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Museum 
these  little  girls  are  great 
favorites.  They  arc  the 
best  juvenile  dancers  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day, 
and  have  a  graceful  style 
peculiarly  their  own. 
There  are  many  things 
which  children  are  taught 
to  do  for  the  amusement 
of  the  public  that  we  dis- 
like to  witness.  We  ab- 
hor juvenile  delineations 
of  Shakspeare — wo  hate 
to  see  infants  tottling 
along  a  tight  rope,  or  car- 
ried at  full  speed  on  the 
head  of  an  equestrian  as 
he  rushes  round  the  ring 
standing  on  two  horses. 
We  know  what  must  be 
the  fluttering  of  those 
poor  littlo»hearts  beneath 
their  spangled  tunics,  and 
we  wish  them  at  homo 
and  in  bed.  But  dancing 
eeems  so  natural,  so  fit- 
ting an  expression  of  the 
exuberant  spirits  and 
activity  of  children,  that 
such  a  performance  as 
those  of  the  children  de- 
picted on  this  page,  is  en- 
tirely unobjectionable.  In  presenting  these  young 
artists,  Mr.  Kimball  has  evinced  that  unerring 
tact  which  always  hits  exactly  the  popular  taste, 
and  which  has  given  the  command  of  complete 
success  in  all  that  he  has  undertaken  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  It  is  our  impression 
that  the  annals  of  no  similar  establishment  can 
exhibit  so  long  a  period  of  uninterrupted  success 
as  the  Boston  Museum.  Its  doors  are  always 
thronged,  and  the  exhibition-room  is  often  over- 
flowing. There  is  no  ebb  to  the  tide  of  Mr. 
Kimball's  success. 

( — *■»  > 

EVENING  SCENE,  SKATING  PARS. 

The  accompanying  highly  effective  picture 
■wag  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Homer,  and 
represents  a  scene,  the  fidelity  of  which  thou- 
sands of  our  readers  will  attest,  for  skating  lit  the 
park  on  the  agricultural  fair  grounds,  nas  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  amusements  of  the  pres- 
ent sea.son.  The  scene,  at  all  times  Animated, 
becomes  particularly  so  at  night,  when  the  blaze 
of  the  tall  light  throws  a  glare  over  the  whole 
field  of  ice,  and  brings  into  strong  bold  relief  the 
hundreds  of  swift-moving  figures  on  the  polished 
area.  The  enthusiasm  for  skating  this  year  has 
amounted  to  a  mania.  No  age  has  been  exempt 
from  the  contagion.     WC'  have   heard   of  old 
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ladies  who,  to  illustrate  the  troth  of  the  maxim, 
"  'tis  never  too  late  to  learn,"  have  commenced 
skating  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  As  for  the  num- 
ber of  old  gentlemen  of  that  age  who  have  been 
seen  flying  over  the  ice  at  a  two-forty  gait,  it  is 
too  great  to  mention.  Who  knows  but  in  these 
sports  the  old  have  found  that  fountain  of  youth 
which  poor  Ponce  de  Leon  died  without  discov- 
ering ?  Who  knows  but,  with  the  help  of  skates, 
jolly  old  boys  of  eighty  may  be  able  to  snap  their 
fingers  at  pari>h  registers  ?  Exercise  may  set  at 
defiance  rheumatism  and  podagra,  and  "  put  a 
fever  (a  healthy  one)  in  the  blood  of  age."  Of 
course  when  young  Hopeful,  the  spendthrift, 
presented  his  miserly  old  Uncle  Skinflint,  whose 
heir  he  is,  with  a  pair  of  Dutch  rockers  the  other 
day,  the  gift  was  a  purely  disinterested  one,  the 
intention  being  to  provide  a  means  of  exer- 
cise which  might  prolong  the  old  gentleman's 
life  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  ii  hundred.  Of 
course,  no  one  who  knows  the  parties  will  accuse 
young  Hopeful  of  entertaining  any  idea  of  his 
uncle's  breaking  his  neck.  But  whatever  were 
his  expectations,  they  were  disappointed,  for 
Skinflintsold  the  skates  and  pocketed  the  money. 
Talking  of  skating,  the  Transcript  tells  a  story  of 
a  little  girl  who  was  crying  her  eyes  out  because 
her  old  grandmother  had  borrowed  her  skates  ! 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD  AT  HOME. 

It  is  a  bright  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  at 
West  Lodge,  Putney  Lower  Common,  'fhe 
windows  at  the  side  of  the  old  house,  buried  in 
trees,  afford  glimpses  of  a  broad  common,  tufied 
with  pnrplo  heather  and  yellow  gorse.  Gipseys 
are  encamped  where  tlie  blue  smoke  curls  amid 
the  elms.  A  window  sash  is  shot  sharply  up. 
A  clear,  small  voice  is'  heard  singing  within. 
And  now  a  long  ronlit^c,  whistled  sofcly,  floats 
out.  A  little  spare  figure,  with  a  stoop,  habited 
in  a  short  shooting  jacket,  the  throat  quite  open, 
without  collar  or  kerchief,  and  crowned  with  a 
straw  hat,  pushes  through  the  gate  of  tlic  cottage, 
and  goes,  with  short,  quick  steps,  assisted  by  a 
stout  stick,  over  the  common.  A  little  black  and 
tan  terrier  follows,  and  rolls  over  the  grass  at  in- 
tervals, as  a  response  to  a  cheery  word  from  his 
master.  The  gipsey  encampment  is  reached. 
The  gipseys  know  their  friend,  and  a  chat  and  a 
laugh  ensue.  Then  a  deep  gulp  of  the  sweet 
morning  air,  a  dozen  branches  pulled  to  the  nose 
here  and  there  in  the  garden,  the  children  kissed, 
and  breakfast  and  the  morning  paper?.  The 
breakfast  is  a  jug  of  cold  new  milk,  some  toast, 
bacon,  water  cresses.  Perhaps  a  few  strawber- 
ries have  been  found  in  the  garden.  A  long  ex- 
amination of  the  papers — here  and  there  a  bit  of 


news  energetically  read 
aloud,  then  cut  and  put 
between  clippers.  Then 
silently,  suddenly,  into 
the  study.  This  study  is 
a  very  snug  room.  All 
about  it  are  books. 
Crowning  the  shelves  are 
Milton  and  Shakspeare. 
A  bit  of  Shakspeare's 
mulberry  tree  lies  upon 
the  mantelpiece.  Above 
the  sofa  are  "  The  Rent 
Day,"  and  "Distraining 
for  Rent,"  Wilkie's  two 
pictures,  in  the  comer  of 
which  is  Wilkie's  kind  in- 
scription to  the  author  of 
the  drama  called  "  The 
Rent  Day."  Under  the 
two  prints  laughs  Sir 
Joshua's  sly  Puck, 
perched  upon  a  pnlpy 
mushroom.  Turner's 
"  Heidelberg "  is  here, 
too,  and  the  engraver 
thereof  will  drop  in  pres- 
ently— he  lives  close  at 
hand — to  see  his  friend 
Douglas  Jerrold.  A  r  i- 
adne  and  Dorothea  de- 
corate the  chimney-piece. 
The  furniture  is  simple, 
solid  oak.  The  desk  has 
not  a  speck  upon  it.  The 
marble  shell,  upon  which 
the  inkstand  rests,  has  no 
litter  in  it.  Various  notes 
lie  in  a  row,  between  clips, 
on  the  table.  The  paper 
basket  stands  near  the 
arm-chair,  prepared  for 
answered  letters  and  re- 
jected  contributions.  The 
little  dog  follows  his  mas- 
ter into  his  study  and  lies 
at  his  feet.  Work  begins. 
If  it  be  a  comedy,  the  author  will  now  and  then 
walk  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  talking 
wildly  to  himself;  if  it  be  Punch  copy,  you  shall 
hear  him  laugh  presently  as  he.  hits  upon  a  droll 
bit.  Suddenly  the  pen  will  be  put  down,  and 
through  a  little  conservatory,  without  seeing  any- 
body, the  author  will  pass  out  into  the  garden, 
where  he  will  talk  to  the  gardener,  or  watch, 
chuckling  the  while,  the  careful  steps  of  the  little 
terrier  amid  the  gooseberry  bushes  ;  or  pluck  a 
hawthorn  leaf  and  go  nibbling  it  and  thinking 
down  the  sidewalks.  In  again  and  vehemently 
to  work.  The  thought  has  come  ;  and,  in  letters 
smaller  than  the  type  in  which  they  shall  pres- 
ently be  set,  it  is  unrolled  along  the  little  blue 
slips  of  paper.  A  simple  crust  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  wine,  are  brought  in  by  a  dear  female 
hand  ;  but  no  word  is  spoken,  and  the  hand  and 
dear  heart  disappear.  The  work  goes  rapidly 
forward,  and  halts  at  last  suddenly.  The  pen  is 
cast  aside ;  a  few  letters,  seldom  more  than  three 
lines  in  each,  are  written  and  dispatched  to  the 
post ;  and  then  again  into  the  garden.  The  fowls 
and  pigeons  are  noticed ;  a  visit  is  paid  to  the 
horse  and  cow ;  then  another  long  turn  round  the 
lawn  ;  at  last  a  seat,  with  a  quaint  old  volume, 
in  the  tent,  under  the  umbrageous  mulberry  tree. 
— Life  of  Douglas  Jerrold. 
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SAMBRO'  LIGHT,  HALIF.4X  HARROR. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  draw- 
ing made  expressly  for  tlie  Pictorial,  by  Mr. 
Kilburn.  The  city  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Canadian  cities,  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  occupies  a  commanding  position  on 
Chebucto  Bay.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best 
in  America — the  whole, navy  of  Great  Britain 
might  ride  in  it  in  safety.  It  is  in  latitude  44° 
40'  N.,  and  longitude  63°  40'  West  from  Green- 
wich. Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
16  miles,  and  it  terminates  in  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  called  Bedford  Basin,  within  which  there 
are  ten  miles  of  good  anchorage.  The  harbor  is 
well  fortified,  and  has  an  excellent  dock-yard. 
This  has  a  high  wall  on  the  side  towaixls  the 
town,  and  contains  very  commodious  buildings, 
for  the  residence  of  the  officers  and  their  ser- 
vants, besides,  stores,  warehouses  and  worlcshops. 
The  harbor  opposite  the  town  is  more  than  a 
mile  wide.  About  a  mile  above  the  upper  end  of 
the  town  it  narrows  to  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  and 
then  expands  into  Bedford  Basin,  before  men- 
tioned, which  is  completely  land-locked.  On  an 
island  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  stand  a  fort  and 
Martello  Tower,  which  protect  the  entrance  to 
the  harlxir.  Our  view  represents  Sambro'  Light 
as  seen  from  an  outside 
point,  with  one  of  the 
Cunard  steamships  un- 
der full  headway.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  Halifax  stands  is 
256  (cet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Halifax  was 
first  settled  by  a  colony, 
under  the  command  of 
Hon.  Edward  Cornwal- 
lis,  in  1749.  In  1-790  it 
contained  4000  inliahit- 
ants ;  the  present  popu- 
lation is  .30,000.  The 
province  building  is  an 
elegant  edifice,  and 
many  other  ]!)ublic  build- 
ings arc  substantial 
structures,  though  the 
city  cannot  he  said  to  bo 
distlnguishetl  by  its  ar- 
chitecture. Yet,  seen 
from  the  sea,  the  general 
etTcct  of  the  mass  of 
buildings  is  fine.  Hali- 
fax Ts  ihe  i)rincipal  naval 
station  for  the  Nortii 
American  colonies.  It 
has  extensive  steam 
communication  with  va- 
rious parts  of  North 
America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and,  as  the  port 
a  t  which  the  Cunard 
mail  steamers  touch  on 
their  voyages  to  and 
from  Europe,  and  as  the 
terminus  of  the  great 
railway  from  Quebec  to 
the  Atlantic,  it  bids  fair 
some  day  to  become  a 
place  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  The 
streets  of  Halifax  arc  spa- 
cious, and  cross  each  oth- 
er at  right  angles.  Many 
of  the  houses  arc  of  wood, 
plastered  and  stuccoed, 
and  many  also  are  hand- 
somely built  of  stone. 


MASONIC  TEMPLE,  TREMONT  STREET. 

The  accompanying  view  of  the  Ma.sonic  Tem- 
ple, on  Tremont  Street,  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
Boston,  was  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for 
the  Pictorial,  and  is  a  faithful  representation. 
This  building  was  completed  in  1832.  It  is 
90  1-3  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  width,  and  52 
feet  in  height.  The  towers  upon  the  front  cor- 
ners are  90  feet  in  height  from  the  ground.  This 
building  having  been  sold  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, will  henceforth  bo  a  U.  S.  court-house, 
and  mechanics  are  now  busily  at  work  remcdel- 
ling  the  whole  interior.  The  exterior  alone  will 
remain  as  it  was  when  built.  Prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  space  between 
St.  Paul's  Church  and  the  comer  of  West  Street 
was  a  largo  garden  set  out  with  elm  trees,  lilac 
hedges,  tulips,  trees,  catalpas,  etc.  This  was 
the  site  of  a  public  house,  and  of  the  Washing- 
ton Garden  Amphitheatre,  long  a  favorite  place 
of  resort.  Here  was  established  the  first  gymna- 
sium opened  in  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  learned  and  accomplished  Dr.  Pollen.  It  was 
a  very  complete  establishment.  In  the  centre 
rose  a  tall  mast  for  climbing,  with  stays  reaching 
to  the  corners  of  the  garden — and  there  were 
wooden  horses,  parallel  bars,  swings,  horizontal 
masts,  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  best  gymnas- 


tic schools.  At  that  time,  about  thirty-two 
years  ago,  there  was  as  great  a  mania  for  gym- 
nastics as  there  is  now  for  skating.  Old  and 
young  entered  with  spirit  into  these  athletic  ex- 
ercises. Gray-bearded  seniors  might  be  seen 
climbing  the  slippery  mast,  and  doctors  of  divin- 
ity swinging  head  down  from  the  parallel  bars. 
But  the  fever,  which  furnished  plenty  of  material 
for  the  wags  of  the  day,  for  the  sharp  hits  of 
Buckingham  and  Johnston,  subsided,  the  ground 
was  sold  for  building  lots,  the  trees  and  the  appa- 
ratus disappeared,  and  the  scene  was  totally 
changed  from  its  rural  and  suburban  character, 
and  became  a  compact  block  of  residences. 


-4     ^•^i     > 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  ORTHODOXY. 

The  biographers  of  the  immortal  bard  have 
been  numerous,  but  very  few  of  them  have  said 
anything  of  his  religious  character;  and  many, 
perhaps,  may  feel  surprised  that  one  of  our 
brethren  in  Maine  has  proposed  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture on  the  passages  of  Scripture  illustrated  by 
Shiikspeare.  The  poet  is  usually  thought  of  as 
being  entirely  careless  of  religion,  or  as  simply 
resting  for  eternal  happiness  on  hi»  morality  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  But  there  are  two  or 
three  facts  which  may  tend  to  raise  our  estima- 
tion of  the  bard  on   this  matter.     We  lay  hero 
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hut  little  stress  on  his  beautiful   reference  to 
Palestine  in  his  tragedy  of  Henry  IV. 

''Those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  jears  ago,  were  oailed 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cros^." 

But  there  are  two  facts  which  go  far  to  encour- 
age our  hope  as  to  his  real  Christianity. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  entirely  aban- 
doned the  stage,  and  left  London  is  1610,  and 
retired  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  his  native  place, 
where  he  died  in  1616.  During  this  period  it 
would  seem  that  he  and  his  family  attended  his 
parish  church,  where  the  Rev.  Richard  Byfield, 
an  eminent  puritan  minister,  and  father  of  the 
distinguished  commentator  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  commenced  his  lengthened  ministry 
in  1,>96.  Richard  Byfield  was  a  faithful  and 
energetic  minister  of  Christ,  and  we  hope,  both 
from  his  character,  and  from  the  fact  of  Shak- 
speare  being  his  constant  hearer,  that  some 
degree  of  Christian  sympathy '  existed  between 
them. 

But  there  is  another  still  more  hopeful  circum- 
stance. Shakspeare's  will  was  written  some 
two  months  before  his  decease,  in  April,  1615, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  Protestant  and  evangeli- 
cal character.  He  says,  "  Eirst,  I  commend  my 
soul  into  the  hands  of 
God,  my  Creator,  hoping 
and  assuredly  believing, 
through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  my  Sav- 
iour, to  be  made  partak- 
er of  life  everlasting ; 
and  my  body  to  the  earth 
whereof  it  is  made."  I 
am  disposed,  now  that 
the  pen  is  in  my  hand, 
to  refer  to  a  tradition  in 
reference  to  the  funeral 
sermon  delivered  for 
Shakspearo  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  church  he 
attended  ;  and  I  do  this 
the  more  readily  as  I  am 
not  sure  it  ha.s  been 
printed.  A  very  old  la- 
dy, who  was  a  native  of 
that  neighborhood,  told 
me  fifty  years  ago  that 
she  learned  from  her 
grandmother,  who  heard 
the  sermon,  that  the  con- 
gregation in  attendance 
on  that  occasion  wa.s 
very  large  and  very  seri- 
ous i  n  their  feelings  ; 
that  the  preacher  was 
very  animated  and  elo- 
quent, and  that  after 
describing  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  Shak- 
spearo at  great  length, 
and  having  avowed  his 
opinion  that  n  o  man 
since  the  days  of  tho 
apostle  Paul  had  pos- 
.scssed  so  profound  an 
.icquaintancc  with  all 
the  diversified  forms  of 
human  nature,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "Would  to  God  ho 
had  been  a  divine !"  A 
wish  in  which  ho  will 
yet  have  the  sympathy 
of  many.  —  Christian 
Waichinan  and  Reflector. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

RcADSa — It  U  of  the  utmost  importance  to  classify,  if 
poisible,  the  mental  labors  of  the  day,  so  that  the  most 
revere  studies,  and  those  which  require  the  most 
thought  and  attention,  should  be  limited  to  the  earliest 
part  of  it,  le;iviog  the  evening  for  lighter  and  more  re- 
freshing occupations.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
trial  of  this  plan. 

Mrs.  F.  M.,  New  Orleans,  La.— Mary  Russell  Mitford,  the 
Kaglish  authoress,  was  born  in  1TS7. 

M  C. — We  are  afraid  you  will  have  to  w.ait  until  Mr. 
Charles  LAnman  has  accomplished  the  gigantic  task  he 
has  undertaken.  This  gentleman  proposes  to  compile 
a  Dictionary  of  Congress,  from  the  earliest  times  until 
the  present  It  is  to  contain  sttetches  of  the  successive 
sessions  of  Congress,  of  the  different  administrations, 
and  of  the  presidential  elections,  all  of  which  will  be 
described  more  in  biographical  than  in  historical  form. 
There  will  be  not  less  than  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand names  thus  noticed. 

K.  D.— Of  the  lti,4i0.000  European  subjects  of  the  sultan 
of  Turkey,  10,435,709  are  Christians,  and  6,004  921 
Mahometans. 

Artist. — Christiaa  Ranch,  the  sculptor,  died  at  DresJ  'n, 
Dec-  3,  1857.  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  most  noted 
works  are  bis  monument  to  Albert  Durer  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  monument  to  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Berlin.     He  has  been  called  the  ••  Prussian  Phidias." 

*^  AUBKicus." — The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  sec- 
retary of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general  of 
r.5='*newta  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  the 
auditor  for  three  yeatf.. 

Statician. — The  Russian  mission,  now  at  Pekin  has 
made  known  the  result  of  the  last  census  taken  by  the 
order  of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  said,  by  this  document,  to  amount  to  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  million,  (that  of  Pekiu  being  about 
one  million  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand 
one  hundred  aod  fifteen). 

J.  U.  y  — Please  send  the  twenty-six  numbers  of  volume 
Bine  Pictorial  by  mail.  The  pay  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  on  their  receipt. 

M.  S. — There  was  a  hussar  company  in  this  city  many 
years  ago.  before  our  time  The  'iniforni  was  emerald 
green  trimmed  with  gold.  We  believe  each  member 
was  required  to  own  his  horse. 

Julia  S. — Make  a  confidant  of  your  mother— the  best  ad- 
viser in  all  such  delicate  affairs.  We  respectfully  de- 
cline giving  advice. 


«   » .^   > 


"  M.\KE  HASTE  SLOWLY." 

This  golJeu  precept,  which  was  first  enunci- 
ated centuries  ago,  is  as  sound  to-day  as  when  it 
was  first  uttered,  and  its  application  is  as  need- 
ful and  important  to  ourselves  as  to  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Frantic  haste  is  the 
besetting  evil  of  Americans  and  of  the  present 
generation.  We  make  haste  to  be  rich  ;  we 
make  haste  to  arrive  at  a  journey's  end  ;  we 
make  haste  to  acquire  knowledge  ;  in  all  the  av- 
enues of  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  travel, 
study,  in  everything  we  do,  we  hurry  along  at  a 
headlong  rate.  Yet  the  gardener  knows  that 
those  trees  which  grow  most  rapidly  arc  the 
soonest  to  decay ;  that  the  brilliant  flower  which 
blooms  a  few  weeks  from  seedtime  perishes  at 
the  first  breath  of  autumn  ;  while  the  sturdy  oak, 
slow  in  growth  and  development,  defies  the 
storms  of  centuries.  Even  sporting  men  have  a 
maxim,  "  it  is  not  the  distance  that  kills,  it's  the 
pace."  Would  this  truth  were  recognized  in  the 
management  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  in  the 
training  of  animals. 

Admirable  as  are  our  provisions  for  education, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  forcing  system  is  far 
too  generally  adopted.  We  undertake  to  teach 
the  young  too  much-:— we  overwork  their  brains. 
Physicians  conscientiously  tell  us  this,  but  their 
eloquent  warnings  uttered  from  time  to  time  fall 
on  heedless  ears.  The  public  at  large  admires 
the  brilliant  precocities  of  schools  and  universi- 
ties, without  counting  what  they  cost  or  come  to. 
How  many  of  the  distinguished  graduates  of  our 
colleges,  the  recipients  of  academic  laurels,  live 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  inspired  by  their  early 
career?  It  is  almost  proverbial  that  they  are 
either  short-lived,  or,  in  mature  life,  are  out- 
stripped by  men  who  made  no  figure  at  all  in 
their  college  career.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise.  But  do  not  let  our  readers 
understand  by  these  remarks  that  we  undervalue 
education  or  scholarship.  By  no  means.  Only, 
we  would  not  crowd  into  a  few  years  the  studies 
which  should  be  expanded  over  many.  We  un- 
derstand by  education  the  gradual  development 
of  the  mind,  a  never-ending  course  of  intellec- 
tual training,  and  that,  too,  parallel  with  thor- 
ough physical  training. 

The  most  prolific  authors  arc  those  who  make 
but  moderate  calls  upon  their  minds.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  thought  that  five  or  six  hours  a  day  was 
the  limit  to  which  literary  labor  could  be  extend- 
ed without  injury  to  the  brain.  In  the  after  part 
of  his  life,  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  ne- 
cessity, he  far  exceeded  this  limit,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  his  fine  mind  and  his  health 


suddenly  gave  way.  Hugh  Miller  also  over- 
worked himself.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
who  is  the  anthor  of  sixty  volumes,  tells  us  that 
he  never  worked  more  than  three  hours  a  day, 
and  these  included  his  study  as  well  as  his  writ- 
ing. Washington  Irving,  the  Nestor  of  Amer- 
ican literature,  is  able  to  delight  the  world  by  his 
pen,  though  he  has  passed  the  allotted  limit  of 
man's  life,  because  he  is  an  "easy-goer,"  labors 
a  limited  number  of  hours  daily,  and  never  con- 
tinues-his  toil  after  he  perceives  symptoms  of  fa- 
tigue. Steady,  continuous  labor,  pursued  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  produces  extraor- 
dinary results.  Let  us  allow  thirty  years  of  literary 
productiveness  to  an  author,  and  three  hundred 
working  days  in  a  year.  A  man  can  easily 
write,  without  over-working  himself,  five  printed 
pages  a  day.  For  a  term  of  thirty  years  this 
would  yield  a  product  of  45,000  pages,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  volumes  of  400  pages  each. 

We  have  spoken  of  authorship — only  one  form 
of  intellectual  labor,  but  the  same. truths  apply  to 
other  pursuits.  We  work  with  a  ferocious  en- 
ergy in  hope  of  enjoying  rest  at  some  future 
time.  But  even  if  total  repose  were  desirable  or 
attainable  in  this  world  of  unrest,  where  employ- 
ment seems  to  be  the  condition  of  content, 
the  capacity  of  enjoyment  is  gone  when  the 
over-worked  toiler  reaches  the  limit  he  has  set  to 
labor.  The  remainder  of  his  existCuC^Tiiiist  bo 
devoted  to  patching  up  his  invalid  frame,  and 
prolonging  an  existence  from  which  the  sunlight 
has  departed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
has  but  moderately  taxed  his  brain,  finds  a  pleas- 
ure in  the  well-balanced  exercise  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  physical  faculties  to  the  last  day  of  a 
prolonged  existence.  Let  us  then  be  as  moder- 
ate in  our  labors  as  in  our  pleasures,  sure  that  to 
"  make  haste  slowly  "  is  the  safest  way  of  ac- 
complishing a  long  and  profitable  journey. 


PKIXCE  NAPOLEON. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  give  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
now  united  to  the  Princess  Clotilda  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bon- 
aparte was  born  on  the  9th  of  September,  18B2, 
at  Trieste,  and  is  the  second  son  of  tho  ex-king 
Jerome  and  of  the  Princess  Frederick  of  AVur- 
teraberg.  He  was  residing  at  Rome  with  his 
grandmother  Mdme.  Lajtitia  Bonaparte  when  the 
insurrection  of  the  Romagna,  in  which  two  of 
his  cousins  were  compromised,  obliged  him  in 
1831  to  emigrate  to  Florence ;  in  1835  he  left  for 
Switzerland,  remained  for  two  years  in  a  school 
at  Geneva,  and  in  1837  entered  the  military 
school  of  Louisbourg  (Wurlcmberg).  His  edu- 
cation being  completed  (1840),  he  refused  to  bear 
arms  for  any  country  except  France,  and  the  late 
Louis  Philippe  allowed  him  to  return  temporarily 
to  France  with  his  father  (1847.) 

On  the  day  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  July, 
Prince  Napoleon  hastened  to  the  Hotel  do  Ville 
(24th  of  February),  and  two  days  after  he  wrote 
a  letter,  which  has  since  been  published,  in 
which  he  oft'ered  his  services  to  tho  provisional 
government,  declaring  that  the  "  duty  of  all 
good  citizens  was  to  rally  round  tho  republic." 
He  united  himself  in  a  more  explicit  manner  to 
the  republic.tn  principle  in  his  profession  of  faith 
to  the  electors  of  Corsica,  as  candidate  for  the 
assembly.  Being  elected  by  39,229  votes,  he  at 
first  sided  in  the  constituent  assembly  with  the 
moderate  republicans,  and  generally  voted  with 
tho  right  for  the  proportional  tax,  two  chambers, 
the  institution  of  the  presidency,  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition, the  proposition  for  the  maintenance  of 
capital  punishment,  etc.,  and  voted  with  the  mi- 
nority against  the  banishment  of  the  Orleans 
family.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1849,  he  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Madrid, 
but  was  recalled  a  short  time  after  for  having 
quitted  his  post  without  authorization,  and  was 
replaced  by  M.  do  Bourgoing.  This  act  of  se- 
verity made  him  a  stronger  partisan  in  the  dem- 
ocratic opposition,  and  during  tho  sitting  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  where  he  still  represented 
Corsica,  he  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  left,  and 
supported  several  of  their  propositions  until  the 
year  1851.  At  that  period  he  more  frequently 
abstained  from  joining  in  the  stormy  discussions 
which  took  place  at  the  close  of  tho  assembly, 
and  soon  after  the  coup  d'eUU  withdrew  into  pri- 
vate life.  This  retirement,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1852,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  empire.  Prince  Napoleon  was  eventually 
called  forward  as  an  hereditary  descendant  (18th 
Dec),  and  in  virtue  of  the  senatus  consultum  of 
the  23d,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Frendi  Prince 


and  had  by  right  a  place  in  the  senate  and  in  tho 
council  of  state.  At  the  same  period  he  received 
the  insignia  of  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and,  although  he  had  not  yet  served  in 
the  army,  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  When 
war  was  declared  against  Russia,  he  rcquest«d 
permission  to  share  the  perils  of  the  army.  He 
embarked  at  Marseilles  on  tho  lOth  of  April,  and 
commanded  a  division  of  infantry  of  reserve  at 
the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman.  A  short 
time  after,  tho  weakness  of  his  health,  and  per- 
haps also  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  printed 
at  Brussels,  and  containing  too  free  an  opinion 
of  the  plan  of  campaign  adopted  in  the  Cri- 
mea, caused  him  to  be  recalled  to  France,  where 
a  mission  more  in  conformity  with  his  enlight- 
ened tastes  awaited  him.  Being  named  presi- 
dent of  the  imperial  commission  of  the  universal 
exhibition  of  1855,  he  fulfilled  this  post  with  an 
active  zeal  and  a  firm  will,  which  were  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  foreign  juries  and  all  the  exhib- 
itors. Since  the  birth  of  a  direct  heir  to  the  im- 
perial crown,  he  has  remained  more  aloof  from 
public  affairs.  In  1857  he  undertook  a  long  voy- 
age of  discovery  in  the  North  Seas,  an  account 
of  which  was  published  by  M.  Charles  Edmond. 
Prince  Napoleon  has  lately  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  newly-formed  ministry  for  Algeria 
and  the  colonies  (24th  of  June,  1858).  He  is 
now  dedicatingjiis  attention  to  tho  material  wel- 
fare of  the  colony.  Its  agriculture,  its  railways, 
its  industrial  interests,  are  all  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Algeria  will  lose  the  military  character  of  its  col- 
onization, and  become  a  source  of  great  wealth 
to  the  French  nation. 

«  »■»  > 

Russia  — A  students'  riot  at  Moscow  baa  cre- 
ated some  excitement  there  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Some  young  men  were  arrested  for  hiss- 
ing a  professor ;  three  hundred  of  their  friends 
left  the  university  in  consequence;  the  emperor 
interfered  in  the  matter  and  his  minister  recom- 
mended the  students  to  return  to  the  college,  giv- 
ing them  eight  days  for  reflection.  They  accepted 
the  proposition,  and  tho  aflTair  was  soon  hushed 
up  as  only  a  schoolboy's  riot  and  not  an  affair  of 
state. 

A  Cousin  of  Highl.vnd  Mart. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Ayr  Express  says  that  there  is 
now  living  in  Stcwarton  a  matron  named  Shields, 
who  is  a  cousin  of  Burns's  Highland  Mary, 
whom  she  characterizes  as  having  been  "an 
unco'  bonnie  lass,"  and  the  poet  as  having  "a 
great  deal  o'  rough  an'  ready  sense.  Mrs. 
Shields  has  attained  her  101  st  year.  Her  mother 
died  a  centenarian,  and  neither  of  them  was  ever 
three  miles  from  Stewarton  I 


«  »»»  > 


Very  likely. — An  English  paper  says  that 
if  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  is  successful  in 
point  of  speed  the  government  will  buy  her  and 
order  more.  "A  few  more  left  of  the  same 
sort !"  Yes — but  John  Bull  must  be  richer  than 
he  is  to  buy  Great  Easterns  by  the  gross. 


4     *■•     > 


"Come,  come  with  the  Gipsey  Bride  I" 
— The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  tells  of  a  youth 
who  went  gipseying  in  a  gipsey  encampment  in 
Ohio,  and  carried  away  a  beautiful  Bohemian 
maiden  about  sixteen  years  old.  The  zingari  are 
tracking  him. 

<  »«»  » ■ — — 

A  CcDAN  Novelist — Don  Tcodoro  Guer- 
rero, of  Havana,  is  about  to  publish  a  novel  un- 
der the  curious  title  "  Personal  History  of  Six 
Beautiful  Women."  It  will  be  introduced  to  the 
public  by  tho  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington. 


The  Mormons. — It  is  said  now  that  these 
rascals  are  not  subdued,  and  that  they  succeed  in 
preventing  the  execution  of  the  laws.  We  really 
wish  they  had  shown  fight,  and  given  Uncle 
Sam's  boys  an  opportunity  of  wiping  them  out. 


Brooklyn  Acadejiv  of  Music. — The  new 
Academy  of  Music  for  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for 
which  $95,000  have  already  been  subscribed,  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
City  Hall,  probably  on  Montague  Strrcct. 


<  »-»  > 


Imitating  Nature. — We  are  often  told  to 
imitate  nature.  Still  we  shouldn't  imitate  her  too 
literally.  We  needn't  dress  in  green  velvet 
through  the  summer  because  she  does. 


Quite  a  New  One: — Why  is  a  chimney- 
sweep like  a  lucky  player  at  whist  ? — Because  he 
has  the  suit  (soot '')  in  his  own  hands. 


THE  (JVERFLOHS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL 

At  the  recent  agricultural  convention,  held  at 
Washington,  the  subject  of  applying  meteorolog- 
ical observations  to  avert  the  disasters  caused  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  It  is  already  known  that 
the  heavy  rains  and  spring  thaws  which  cause 
the  mighty  freshets  on  that  river,  occur  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  river  some  six  weeks  before 
the  freshets  take  place  below.  Now,  if  these 
changes  could  be  promptly  noted  at  the  time,  by 
means  of  rain  guages  and  water  measurements, 
and  the  news  thereof  transmitted  by  telegraph 
to  the  prominent  places  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  the  time  when  the  freshet  would  occur  be- 
low might  be  known  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty 
days  in  advance.  This  foreknowledge  would 
enable  the  persons  interested  to  adopt  suitable 
measures  to  guard  against  the  damages  caused 
by  these  freshets  ;  such  as  removing  property 
from  exposed  situations,  building,  strengthening 
and  repairing  dykes  and  levees,  and  performing 
other  effective  work  which  requires  many  days 
of  hard  labor.  By  these  timely  precautions, 
millions  of  valuable  property  might  be  preserved 
from  the  ravages  of  the  flood.  A  very  little  ex- 
perience would  enable  observers  at  Memphis, 
New  Orleans,  or  any  other  point  on  the  river,  to 
calculate  with  precision  the  height  of  the  water 
on  any  given  day,  when  possessed  of  the  facts  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  headwaters  of  the  tribu- 
taries at  a  specified  previous  period.  In  this  way, 
with  sufficient  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  thaw  upon  the  upper  streams, 
and  the  height  of  the  river  at  intermediate  points, 
all  of  the  same  day,  the  exact  day,  and  almost 
the  hour  could  be  ascertained,  when  a  flood 
would  take  place  below.  There  are  already  some 
three  hundred  stations  on  this  continent,  mostly 
in  the  United  States,  where  meteorological  ob- 
servations are  regularly  made,  and  the  results 
transmitted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington  ;  and  many  of  these  may  be  made 
available  at  once  for  the  important  purpose 
suggested.  Already,  therefore,  much  good  may 
be  done;  but  greatly  more,  when  the  extension 
of  the  telegraphic  wires  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  continentshall  render  it  practicable  largely 
to  multiply  these  stations  for  observation. 


\    m*m    » 


LoDis  Napoleon  and  Italy. — The  Turin 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  :  In 
discussing  the  Italian  question  as  it  now  stands, 
it  were  folly  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  it  is  quite  as  much  a  personal 
as  a  political  one.  This  is  admitted  by  his  own 
friends  and  adherents.  Unless  something  can  be 
done  to  content  in  tome  degree  the  Italians,  and 
especially  the  Romans — something  to  alleviate 
their  present  condition  and  give  them  hopes  of 
further  improvement  on  some  future  day,  he  lives 
in  constant  apprehension  of  assassination  by  an 
Italian  hand. 


General  Houston. — The  old  hero  of  San 
Jacinto  has  announced  that  he  shall  never  engage 
in  public  life  again  after  this  or  from  this  date. 
His  whole  life  has  been  a  peifect  romance  and 
crowned  with  adventure.  If  he  wishes  occupa- 
tion for  his  leisure,  we  would  advise  him  to  write 
out  his  autobiography.  We  heard  him  deliver 
an  address  in  this  city  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
were  much  impressed  with  his  elegant  oratory. 

Mrs.  John  Wood. — This  favorite  of  the 
Bostonians  has  been  coining  money  by  her  en- 
gagements in  California,  and  has  now  taken  the 
management  of  American  Theatre,  San  Fran- 
cisco. What  a  mania  actors  and  actresses  have 
for  managing! — in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  a  fatal  mania. 


A  MERE  Triple. — The  direct  tax  for  1859, 
as  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Alder- 
men, amounts  to  $10,052,745  40.  Why  didn't 
some  benevolent  alderman  make  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  forty  cents  ■?  It  is  the  last  feather 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
<  »»»  > 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner.— The  Brit- 
ish man-of-war,  on  board  of  which  Francis  Key, 
then  a  prisoner,  wrote  this  patriotic  song,  is  now 
permanently  moored  in  tho  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong,  as  a  receiving  vessel. 

I  »»»  » 

Miss  Avonia  Jones. — This  talented  young 
American  tragedUnne  has  gone  to  California,  ac- 
companied by  her  mother.  May  she  reap  a 
golden  harvest  there ! 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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liOUIS  NAPOIiEON. 

Every  now  and  then  a  story  starts  on  the 
roandfl,  to  the  effect  that  the  shrewd  and  unscru- 
pulous emperor  of  France  is  insane,  or  on  his 
last  legs.  One  of  the  latest  French  gossipcrs 
writes  :  "One  thing  is  evident, the  Kmperor  Na- 
poleon III.  id,  historically  speaking,  dead  ;  his 
moral  power,  his  prestige  of  influence,  is  gone. 
The  galvanized  corpse  which  now  gibbers  and 
croons  at  the  Tuilcrics  may  be  convulsed  for  a 
moment,  and  suddenly  stretch  out  its  poor  para- 
lyzed arms  to  grasp  that  which  is  beyond  its 
reach,  creating  a  momentary  alarm  by  upsetting 
everything  between  them  and  the  object  which  it 
covets;  but  the  power  to  have  or  hold,  to  make 
or  destroy,  is  gone;  and  Emile  Giradin  is  right 
when  he  exclaims,  as  he  stands  upon  his  own 
hearthrug  before  the  fire  in  the  saloon  of  his  ho- 
tel in  Champs  Eiysc'es, — '  Look  no  longer  to  the 
Tuileries ;  tlie  Emperor  is  not  there.  The  real 
Emperor  of  France  is  Prince  Napoleon — and  the 
Palais  Royal  is  the  real  imperial  palace,'  and  the 
listeners,  who  catch  his  words  and  repeat  them 
abroad,  are  right  also,  when  they  answer  not  the 
speech,  but  look  at  each  other  with  significant 
approval,  and  not  together  as  they  disperse  in 
groups  to  canvass  the  matter  with  coolness,  and 
provide  against  the  surprise  which  must  a?sail 
the  rest  of  the  world  when  the  changes  anticipa- 
ted by  that  long  head  and  predicted  by  that 
sharp  tongue,  shall  have  occurred." 


4    ^mm    » 


BURNS  AT  THE  PLOLGII. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  present  number  we 
have  placed  a  bold  and  spirited  engiaving,  rep- 
resenting the  peasant-poet  Burns,  seated  by  his 
plough,  writing  down  in  a  fit  of  inspiration  his 
address  to  the  daisy.  The  likeness  of  the  bard 
is  made  up  from  the  most  authentic  portraits, 
and  is  therefore  worthy  of  being  carefully  pre- 
served by  all  admirers  of  his  genius.  What  a 
fame  is  his !  Wherever  the  sweet  lowland  tongue 
in  which  his  strains  are  written  is  understood, 
every  human  heart  heals  responsive  to  his.  Many 
poets,  since  Burns,  have  been  the  idols  of  the 
day,  whose  names  are  now  utterly  forgotten,  but 
his  songs  will  live  with  the  race  to  whicli  ho  be- 
longed. His  immortality  is  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  old  saying,  that  the  poet  is  born,  not  made. 
Schools  and  academies  and  universities  may 
make  polished  writers,  but  they  cannot  impart 
the  Promethean  fire  which  alone  confers  immor- 
tali  y.  And  we  learn  from  Burns  the  lesson 
that  genius  itself  must  derive  its  inspirations  from 
its  immediate  surroundings  and  experiences. 
Burns  was  intensely  national,  and  Scotland  is 
now  as  often  spoken  of  as  the  land  of  Burns  as 
by  any  other  qualification.  What  brighter  fame 
can  a  man  win  than  to  be  associated  forever  with 

"  his  own,  his  native  land  t" 

i  ^  ■  ^  > 

"  Tell  that  to  the  Marines  1" — The  new 
uniform  of  the  marines  is  rather  loud  and  stun- 
ning. The  coat  is  a  dark  blue  frock,  double- 
breasted,  trimmed  with  scarlet,  and  ornamented 
with  gold  lace ;  the  pants  are  light  blue,  with  a 
scarlet  cord  ;  the  cap  of  the  new  style,  of  silk, 
with  a  leather  top ;  and  the  sword  is  of  the  army 
pattern. 


<    ^mm>    > 


Rarey,  the  Horse-Tamer. — Mr.  Rarey,  the 
American  horse-tamer,  lately  visited  St.  Peters- 
burgh  at  the  invitation  of  the  czar.  Mr.  Raroy 
wins  the  good  opinion  of  society  just  as  he  does 
the  affections  of  horses,  by  those  nicely  softened 
attributes  which  constitute  the  gentleman  of 
nature. 

• 4     ^.^      I , . 

Look  in  and  See. — Mayo  &  Cox,  at  No.  2 
Bowdoin  Square  Block,  nearly  opposite  the  Re- 
vere House,  have  one  of  the  handsomest  confec- 
tionary and  ice  cream  saloons  in  this  or  any 
other  city.     It  is  a  curiosity  worth  seeing  to  look 

in  upon  their  elegant  establishment. 

1  ^  ■ »  > 

Artists'  Receptions. — The  artists'  recep- 
tions in  this  city  and  New  York  are  aiding  the 
cause  of  art  immensely.  This  bringing  society 
into  contact  with  pictures  and  sculptures  and 
their  authors  is  a  grand  idea,  and  worthy  of  the 
fullest  developement. 

1  ^* ^  I 

War  in  Europe. — Paris  and  London  gos- 
sippers  say  that  the  European  war  will  break  out 
on  the  1st  of  April.  People  always  make  fools 
of  themselves  on  that  day.  Look  out  for  the  1st 
of  April ! 


Curran's  Nkpiiew.— Mr.  William  Curran, 
son  of  Laurence,  the  brother  of  John  Philpot 
Curran,  the  great  Irish  orator,  is  now  an  inmate 
iu  a  poorhousc  ia  Kanturk. 


THE  VILLAS  OF  FLORENCE. 

Artistes  and  literary  men  have  a  great  passion 
for  locating  themselves  in  and  about  Florence. 
Mario,  the  singer,  has  a  splendid  villa  on  the 
slope  of  Fiesole.  Taglioni,  the  great  poetess  of 
motion,  also  owns,  or  did  own,  a  Florentine  villa, 
where,  in  earlier  days,  her  "  light  fantastic  toe  " 
found  rest  at  intervals  among  poetic  hills.  And 
there  arc  villas  all  about  here  sacred  each  to  some 
genius  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Old  Landor 
— Savage  in  temper  as  in  name — is  now  shelter- 
ing his  gray  hairs  from  the  justjetribution  of  his 
late  calumnies,  in  the  villa  long  occupied  by  his 
family  on  the  hillside  of  Fiesole.  Aforetime  he 
was  driven  from  this  nest  for  contempt  of  court, 
having,  on  entering  before  the  seat  of  justice, 
shaking  a  bag  of  Tuscan  dollars,  exclaimed  in 
very  intelligible  Italian,  "  These  will  secure  my 
case,  as  I  understand  that  opinions  are  boiujht 
here."  The  whole  bench  immediately  withdrew, 
and  the  next  day  he  received  his  walk'fiig  papers, 
and  has  not  since  been  seen  in  Florence  till  now. 
It  was  from  a  window  of  his  villa  here  that  he 
threw  out  an  offending  servant — crushing  in  the 
act  of  violence  his  favorite  plant,  which  conse- 
quence (not  the  bruised  servant)  called  forth  the 
exclamation,  "  There — I  knew  I  should  do  it 
some  day  !"  "  What !  killed  the  servant  at  last  ?" 
screamed  his  wife.  "  No,  no  !  not  that,  but  killed 
my  camilia  with  his  fall  !' 


PLAYING  WITH  WILD  BEASTS. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  Miss  Noble,  while  attempt- 
ing to  pat  a  tiger  in  a  cage  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  circus  at  Philadelphia,  was  shockingly  muti- 
lated by  him.  This  is  not  the  first  accident  of 
the  kind  which  has  happened  upon  the  same  spot. 
Several  years  ago,  when  a  menagerie  was  loca- 
ted in  this  building,  says  the  Bulletin,  a  huge  el- 
ephant became  enraged  and  he  killed  one  man 
and  injured  others  before  he  could  be  subdued. 
The  fury  of  the  animal  was  such  that  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  tear  down  the  building  and 
make  his  way  into  the  street  where  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  frightful.  So  great  was 
the  alarm  that  a  field-piece  was  brought  to  the 
front  of  the  building  in  readiness  to  fire  upon  the 
animal  in  case  of  his  escaping.  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane 
was  among  those  who  brought  the  elephant  to 
terms  finally. 


4    ^•m'    » 


Focsel's  Pabulum  Vit.e — Consumptives, 
and  those  troubled  with  Coughs,  Colds,  etc.,  will 
consult  their  own  interest  by  trying  the  virtues 
of  this  medicine.  Being  extremely  volatile  in 
its  nature,  it  acts,  in  the  true  way  of  treating  the 
above  complaints,  by  infusing  its  vapors  directly 
upon  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  Within  a  few 
weeks  several  cases  of  great  benefit  derived  from 
its  use  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  suffering.  The  Pabulum 
Vita;  is  advertised  at  length  in  our  columns,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 


-4       M   >  ^       > 


A  NEW  REASON  FOR  DivoRCE. — An  cldcrly 
woman  went  to  a  Cincinnati  Justice  recently  to 
inquire  the  best  method  of  divorcing  her  daugh- 
ter from  a  man  to  whom  the  parents  obj>;cted  as 
an  unfitting  person.  The  reason  of  the  mother's 
desire  to  have  the  twain  divided  was  that  the 
husband  had  promised  her  a  new  dress  when  he 
married  the  daughter,  and,  on  the  consummation 
of  the  event,  had  withheld  the  gift. 


4   •^•^    * 


TiiE  German  Press  — The  leading  journals 
of  Germany  are  exceedingly  violent  in  attacks 
on  the  French  government,  urging  the  necessity 
of  a  perfect  understanding  between  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  the  German  States. 

4     ^mm     » 

A  Striking  Fact. — The  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  A.sylum  for  Inebriates, 
at  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  is  2800,  and  of  these 
400  are  women.  The  asylum  can  only  accom- 
modate 300  patients. 

1  ^«».  » 

The  Bloomer  Costume. — This  queer  dress 
is  still  worn  by  some  of  the  strong-minded  in  re- 
mote rural  districts.  In  the  great  cities  you  can't 
find  a  solitary  bloomer. 


A  Coincidence. — Henry  Hallam,  the  emi- 
nent English  historian  and  critic,  died  on  the 
22d  of  January — six  days  before  the  death  of 
Prescott. 


Piccolomini  ought  to  sead  Ballou's  Pictobiai,  a  check 
for  *oOO.— /?o.<!an  Post. 

We  shouldn't  object,  not  wo. 


ffiSaagsitJe  Catijerings. 

The  planters  of  Alabama  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  raising  pork. 

The  city  of  Louisville  has  purchased  another 
steam  fire  engine  for  $9500. 

Five  thousand  of  the  seven  thousand  teachers 
in  Massachusetts  are  females. 

The  paid  fire  department  of  Baltimore  went 
into  operation  a  few  days  since. 

During  the  present  century  250,000  patents 
for  inventions  have  been  granted  in  England. 

A  New  York  letter  says  there  are  on  deposit, 
in  the  Savings  Banks  of  that  city,  nearly  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  said  to  be  splendid  skating  on  Lake 
Erie  at  Buffalo.  There  are  miles  upon  miles  of 
clear,  pellucid  ice,  smooth  as  glass. 

Robert  Comperry,  at  one  time  the  wealthiest 
merchant  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  died  in  Memphis 
lately,  in  the  lockup,  from  intemperance. 

At  the  quarterly  examination  at  West  Point 
Academy,  fourteen  of  the  new  cadets  failed  to 
stand  the  fire  of  the  examination,  and  were  sent 
home. 

Dr.  Thomas  Johnson,  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  was  considered  one 
of  the  first  anatomists  of  the  age,  died  there 
lately. 

The  Baltimore  papers  are  talking  of  a  new 
opera-house  for  that  city.  The  Holiday  Street 
Theatre  and  adjoining  property  will  probably  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Tuscany,  with  a  population  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  Virginia,  has  a  standing  army  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  or  something 
like  eighteen  thousand  men. 

The  Chinese  pretend  to  despise  Enropean  in- 
genuity, but  they  cannot  mend  a  common  watch. 
When  it  is  out  of  order  they  say  it  is  dead,  and 
barter  it  away  for  a  living  one. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
says  it  is  believed  that  the  Hawaiian  nation  is 
fast  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  tending,  as  far 
as  the  natives  are  concerned,  to  extinction. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  of  Commerce  says 
that  both  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  large  quantities  within  eight  miles 
of  that  city,  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Kansas  River. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  a  new  fire- 
arm— Colt's  pistol  fitted  to  a  stock  so  as  to  be 
used  as  a  cari)ine  on  foot,  in  case  of  necessity — 
has  been  adopted  for  mounted  regiments  of  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

Peal's  famous  painting,  the  "  Court  of  Death," 
has  been  purchased  by  a  western  speculator  for 
520,000.  He  intends  to  have  it  engraved,  and 
the  engravings  colored,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  sold  at  one  dollar  each. 

A  western  paper  speaking  of  a  person  who  is 
lecturing  in  order  to  get  means  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation, an  exchange  says  there  are  other  pro- 
fessional lecturers  who  should  devote  the  proceeds 
of  their  lectures  to  a  similar  purpose. 

The  Washington  States  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  German,  now  84  years  old,  who,  it  says,  is 
perhaps  "the  only  individual  living  in  either 
hemisphere  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  the  ta- 
ble, seated  on  the  right  hand  of  Washington." 

The  Macdonough  property  in  the  F^irst  District 
of  New  Orleans,  belonging  to  that  city,  was  re- 
cently sold  at  auction  lor  S290,000,  or  $GO,000 
more  than  its  estimated  value  when  the  property 
was  divided  between  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore. 

The  Baltimore  Price  Current  furnishes  a  table 
of  the  cotton  factories  in  Maryland,  showing  the 
daily  consumption  of  raw  cotton  to  be  neaily  fif- 
ty thousand  pounds,  of  the  value  of  over  six 
thousand  dollars — operating  67,500  spindles  and 
1731  looms. 

The  Steuben  Courier  says  that  a  school  com- 
missioner recently  required  a  class  of  young 
gentlemen  to  pledge  themselves  "  not  to  attend 
evening  parties,  nor  go  home  with  the  girls  after 
dark,"  before  he  would  grant  them  the  requisite 
certificates  as  teachers. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  "  Lady  Ludlow,"  describes 
Rev.  Mr.  Mountford,  an  Episcopal  minister,  as 
"  a  clergyman  who  had  such  a  dread  of  damp, 
close  air,  that  he  left  directions  to  the  executors 
of  his  will  to  have  the  family  vault  well  aired 
before  his  coflin  was  placed  in  it." 

The  notorious  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers, 
when  she  was  ascending  the  scaffold,  turned  to 
her  friend,  and  said  that  she  was  afraid  she  had 
forgotten  to  mention  in  her  confession  that  she 
had  poisoned  her  father.  It  was  a  trifling  omis- 
sion which  she  wished  to  have  rectified  ! 

John  Percy  sued  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  SI, 300,000,  for  alleged 
libels;  the  jury  failed  to  see  the  point  of  the 
joke,  and  told  Mr.  Percy  he  must  not  only  do 
without  the  dimes,  but  pay  the  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion.    A  good  lesson  for  litigious  individuals. 

The  number  of  distinct  species  of  insects  al- 
ready known  and  described,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  two  hundred  thousand — there  being 
nearly  twenty  thousand  beetles  alone  now  known, 
and  every  day  is  adding  to  the  catalogue,  most  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The  number  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  More  than  three  hundred  and  ninety 
treaties  have  been  ratified  with  the  Indians  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
government  has  acquired  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  million  one  hundred  and  sixty  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres  of  land.  I 


*anli!3  of  ColU. 


....  It  is  better  to  look  round  on  prosperity 
than  back  on  glory. — I^wis  Cuss. 

....  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry, 
but  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. — Uliaks- 
jxarc. 

....  It  is  not  our  criminal  actions  that  we  re- 
quire courage  to  confess,  but  those  that  are  ridic- 
ulous and  foolish. — Housseau. 

....  The  true  empire  of  genius,  its  sovereign 
sway,  must  be  at  home  and  over  the  hearts  of 
kindred  men. — Edward  Evirelt. 

....  Let  none  of  us  cherish  or  invoke  the 
spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  :  the  ally  wonld  bo 
quite  as  pestilent  as  the  enemy. — Robert  Walsh. 

....  In  the  effort  to  please,  there  is  involved* 
subtle  flattery  that  is  all  the  more  acceptable 
from  its  sincerity  never  being  suspected. — Bui'ce. 

....  Every  man  must,  in  a  measure,  be  alone 
in  the  world.  No  heart  was  ever  cast  in  the 
same  mould  as  that  which  we  bear  within  us. 
— Berne. 

....  We  pay  our  friends  a  high  compliment, 
and  one  that  is  seldom  unappreciated,  when  we 
exert  ourselves  beyond  common  to  please  them. 
— Bovcc. 

....  There  is  nothing,  however  good  in  itself, 
which  may  not  be  converted  into  "stuff"  by 
making  a  jumble  of  it,  and  interpolating  (fnsh. 
—Robert    iVuhh. 

....  Some  men  envelop  themselves  in  tuch 
an  impeneirable  cloak  of  silence,  that  the  tongue 
will  afford  us  no  symptoms  (.f  the  temperament 
of  the  mind.  Such  taciturnity,  indeed,  is  wise 
if  they  are  foolish,  but  foolish  if  they  are  wise. 

—  Collon . 

....  How  good  and  beautiful  would  it  be,  if 
our  tastes,  impulses  and  inclinations  wcre80j)ure 
that  we  might  live  fieely  and  naturally,  as  the 
birds  or  the  flowers,  trusting  without  misgiving 
to  our  spontaneous  sympathies  and  movements  ! 

—  Gerriaii. 

....  There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  all  to  at- 
tain. It  is  subject  to  no  disappointments,  since 
ho  that  perseveres  makes  every  difliculty  an  ad- 
vancement, and  every  contest  a  victory— and 
this  is  the  pursuit  of  virtue. — Lacon. 

....  Hope  is  the  ruddy  morning  ray  of  joy, 
recollection  is  its  golden  tinge  ;  but  the  latter  is 
wont  to  sink  amid  the  dews  and  dusky  shades  of 
twilight;  and  the  bright  blue  day  which  the 
former  promises,  breaks  indeed,  but  in  another 
world,  and  with  another  sun. — Jean  Paul  Richtrr. 


Jofecr's  iiutjget. 

A  boot-jack,  like  a  sore  finger,  has  to  be  healed. 

The  man  who  shot  time  on  the  wing  has  re- 
newed his  age. 

Can  knocking  a  man  down  with  a  loaf  of 
bread  strictly  be  called  smiting  him  with  the 
"  staff  of  life  >" 

A  man  complained  to  his  physician  that  ho 
stuffed  him  so  much  with  drugs  that  he  was  sick 
a  long  time  after  he  got  well. 

The  man  who  heard  a  call  from  the  "  voice  of 
glory,"  waited  for  the  echo.  It  was  "gory,"  ko 
he  resolved  to  stay  at  home. 

Why  should  physicians  have  a  greater  horror 
of  the  sea  than  anybody  else  1  Because  they  are 
more  liable  to  see  (sea)  sickness. 

A  New  Orleans  editor  speaks  of  the  pen  of 
the  editor  of  another  paper,  as  racy  and  trench- 
ant, and  nibbed  uilh  uell-die/ested tlioiiyht. 

Girls  sometimes  put  their  lips  out  poutingly 
because  they  are  angry,  and  sometimes  because 
their  lips  are  disposed  to  meet  yours  half-way. 

An  eccentric  genius  of  Mississippi,  in  view  of 
the  failure  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  suggests  that 
the  company  make  a  trout  line  of  it,  and  go  into 
the  fishing  business. 

A  writer  on  etiquette  observes  :  "  When  you 
are  seated  next  to  a  lady,  you  should  be  only  po- 
lite during  the  first  course  ;  g.tllant  in  the  second  ; 
but  you  must  not  be  tender  till  the  dessert." 

A  man  came  very  near  dying  in  California,  in 
consequence  of  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  water 
and  putting  on  a  clean  pair  of  stockings — an  ex- 
periment which  he  had  not  tried  for  a  number  of 
years  before. 

We  should  really  like  to  know  how  far  off 
some  of  the  newspapers  will  finally  get.  Every 
little  while  they  announce  in  capitals,  "  Further 
from  California,"  "  Further  from  Europe,"  and 
so  on.     Where  will  they  bring  up  ? 

A  clergyman  being  much  pressed  by  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  to  preach  a  sermon  the  first 
Sunday  after  her  marriage,  complied,  and  choso 
the  following  passage  in  the  Psalms  as  his  text : 
"  And  there  shall  be  abundance  of  peace — while 
the  moon  endureth." 

"  Well,  Patrick,"  asked  the  doctor,  "how  do 
you  feel  to-day';"  Och  doctor,  dear,  I  enjoy 
very  poor  health  intirely.  The  rumalics  are  very 
distressin',  indadc ;  when  I  go  to  slape  I  lay 
awake  all  night,  and  my  toes  is  swiled  as  big  as 
a  goose  hen's  egg,  so  whin  I  stand  up  I  fall  down 
immediately." 

A  good  deacon,  making  an  official  visit  to  a 
dying  neighbor,  who  was  a  very  churlish  and 
universally  unpopular  man,  put  the  usual  ques- 
tion :  "  Are  you  willing  to  go,  my  friend  f"  0, 
ves,"  said  tlie  sick  man,  "1  am."  "  Well,"  said 
the  simple  minded  deacon,  "  I  am  glad  you  are, 
for  the  neighbors  arc  willing." 
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It  was  the  morning  after  the  wreck  of  the  good 
ship  Queen  Anne,  and  of  all  her  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, more  than  one  hnndrod  and  fifty,  all 
told,  we  three  desolate,  forlorn,  miserable  men 
were  all  that  remained.  I  well  remember  the 
scene,  as  well  as  the  time.  It  was  somewhere  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  latitude  of 
Ascension  Island,  and  a  more  bare,  sandy  and 
dreary  spot,  I  have  never  in  all  my  wanderings 
placed  my  eyes  upon.  The  country  must  have 
been  uninhabited  for  many  miles  inland,  for  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no  sign  of  human 
life  or  habitation  could  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  the 
flat,  dead  level  of  sand,  diversified  here  and  there 
by  a  straggling  clump  of  parched  vegetation,  or 
a  stunted  tree,  which  seemed  trying  in  vain  to 
flourish  in  the  hostile  soil  and  climate. 

"  There's  the  old  Queen  Anne,  or  all  that's  left 
of  hen^'  Watson  remarked.  We  looked  in  the 
direction  which  his  finger  indicated,  and  our  eyes 
rested  upon  the  broken  skeleton  of  the  wreck,  as 
it  rested  upon,  a  rocky  ledge,  half  a  mile  away. 
The  beach  upon  which  we  stood  was  strewn  with 
timbers  and  spars,  while  scarcely  twenty  feet 
from  us  lay  the  bodies  of  two  of  our  late  com- 
panions, which,  with  the  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
had  been  driven  hither  by  the  waves. 

The  story  of  our  fearful  position  is  briefly  told. 
We  were  seamen  of  the  Queen  Anne,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  before,  that  vessel  was  steadily  plough- 
ing her  way  toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Jnst  at  night  a  terrible  gale  had  overtaken  us, 
and  driven  helpless  before  it,  the  ship  soon  struck 
upon  the  ledge  where  her  timbers  were  now  part- 
ing. By  some  chance  we  three  had  been  cast 
ashore  with  little  injury,  while  all  those  who  had 
lately  been  our  companions,  had  met  almost  in- 
stantly with  a  watery  grave. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  Flanders  muttered,  after 
he  had  taken  a  carehil  survey  of  the  prospect, 
"  and  we  may  be  sure  there's  nothing  very  con- 
soling in  our  situation.  What  d'ye  think, 
Watson?" 

"  That  it's  an  amazing  sight  better  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  old  ship's  family." 

"  I'm  not  sure  of  that.  What  do  you  think, 
you  Bill  Sampson  t" 

"  That  we  are  a  great  deal  better  off  than  we 
might  be,"  I  replied. 

"  Humph !  I  imagine  you've  never  been 
wrecked  as  many  times  as  I  have.  Now,  my 
lads,  let  me  tell  you  my  view  of  our  affairs.  You 
see  that  we're  in  a  desperate  fix,  or  if  you  don't 
I  do,  and  very  clearly.  Well,  then,  what's  to  be 
done?  Speak  out,  and  let  me  hear  your 
minds." 

"  Strike  through  the  country,  and  try  to  find 
some  native  village,"  Watson  suggested. 

"  Yes,  that's  about  as  sensible  advice  as  I  ex- 
pected from  you,"  Flanders  retorted,  with  a 
sneer.  "  Do  you  know,  my  lad,  what  part  of  the 
world  you're  in  1  Do  you  know  that  so  far  as 
our  saving  ourselves  by  the  mainland  is  con- 
cerned, we  might  as  well  have  been  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Desert  1  We  might 
travel  eastward  for  twenty  leagues,  ay,  and  fifty, 
for  that  matter,  and  our  bones  would  bleach  in 
the  sand  before  we  could  find  enough  to  sustain 
our  miserable  lives  with,  even  for  one  day.  I 
tell  you,  I've  been  wrecked  in  these  regions  be- 
fore, and  I  know  just  what  our  situation  is. 
And  besides,  should  we  happen  to  meet  any  of 
the  natives,  what  kind  of  a  reception  do  you 
think  they  would  give  us  ?  I  shouldn't  blame 
them  if  they  ate  us  alive,  for  I  don't  believe 
there's  anything  else  in  the  whole  country  that 
they  can  eat.' 

Flanders  laughed  long  and  loud  at  his  wit,  and 
almost  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  him  lose  the  harsh 
bitterness  of  speech  and  manner  which  had  be- 
come a  part  of  his  nature.  He  was  a  strange 
man,  and  none  knew  hi.s  disposition  better  than 
myself  lie  was  an  able  seaman,  and  had  been 
the  best  man  on  board  our  ship  ;  but  among  our 
whole  crew,  he  had  never  had  a  friend.  Some 
disappointment  in  life  had  ruined  his  spirit  and 
turned  all  the  human  kindness  ho  may  have 
ever  possessed,  to  bitter  gall. 

"  What  do  you  propose  ?"  Watson  asked. 

"  The  matter  stands  in  about  this  way,"  Flan- 
ders replied.     "  If  we  stay  here,  wc  shall  starve 
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to  death ;  if  we  try  to  penetrate  into  the  country, 
we  shall  just  as  surely  lie  down  on  the  sand  and 
die  before  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours ;  and  if  we 
build  some  kind  of  a  craft  out  of  these  loose  tim- 
bers, and  put  to  sea  again,  wo  shall  probably  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  although  there's  per- 
haps one  chance  in  ten  that  we  will  reach  Ascen- 
sion Island,  or  be  picked  up  by  some  outward 
bound  Indiaman." 

I  knew  that  this  view  of  the  matter  was  the 
only  correct  one  which  could  be  taken,  but  Wat- 
son and  myself  both  shrank  from  exposing  our- 
selves to  the  fury  of  the  boisterous  ocean.  The 
chance  offered  by  it  was  indeed  a  fearfully  frail 
one.  It  seemed  like  committing  ourselves  to  the 
jaws  of  some  rapacious  monster,  and  expecting 
to  escape  from  his  power  unharmed.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  painfully  realized  that  the  se- 
curity offered  by  the  land  was  still  more  precari- 
ous, and  more  certain  to  end  in  our  destruction. 
"  Well,  do  as  you  like,"  Flanders  said,  as  he 
saw  our  hesitation.  "  I  intend  to  make  a  raft, 
and  trust  myself  to  the  ocean ;  you  may  join  me, 
or  not,  as  you  choose.  And  I  tell  you,  my  lads, 
ourvchances  are  not  so  desperate,  as  they  might 
be,  after  all.  Let  us  but  once  get  a  dozen 
leagues  from  the  shore  in  safety,  and  we  are  right 
in  the  track  of  the  trading-ships.  Let  us  fall  to 
with  a  will,  and  leave  this  shore  before  night." 

Our  objections  were  overcome,  if  we  were  not 
persuaded,  and  under  the  direction  of  Flanders, 
we  commenced  to  collect  the  spars  and  timbers 
which  lined  the  shore,  and  to  shape  them  into  a 
rude  raft.  This  work  was  pursued  unremittingly 
through  the  day,  and,  meanwhile,  the  hot  Afri- 
can sun  had  risen,  and  was  pouring  down  upon 
us  its  terrible  heat.  We  would  have  paused,  but 
the  stern  voice  of  Flanders  forbade  us. 

"  Work,  work,  for  your  lives  !"  he  repeated,  as 
often  as  we  would  have  thrown  ourselves  down 
upon  the  beach  in  exhaustion  and  despair. 
"  Our  only  safety  lies  in  finishing  this  raft  and 
embarking  before  we  grow  too  weak  to  continue 
the  work." 

We  knew  this  was  the  truth,  and  again  and 
again  we  roused  our  flagging  spirits,  and  toiled 
beneath  the  fervid  rays  of  the  sun.  But  at  last 
the  raft  waa  completed.  It  was  as  large  and 
strong  as  it  lay  in  our  power  to  make  it,  notwith- 
standing which,  it  was  but  a  frail  dependence. 
It  was  perhaps  six  feet  square,  and  in  the  centre 
was  a  small  house  or  hatch,  barely  capable  of 
holding  three  persons. 

"  Get  aboard,  now,"  Flanders  said,  "  and  be 
ready  to  push  off  when  I  follow  you.  But  hold ; 
Sampson,  in  heaven's  name,  what  ails  you?" 

Ay,  what  was  it  f  In  truth,  I  knew  not  my- 
self. All  the  day  my  blood  had  coursed  through 
my  veins  as  hotly  as  though  it  had  been  charged 
with  molten  fire,  and  now,  as  I  lay  helpless  upon 
the  raft,  my  brain  seemed  bursting,  and  my  eyes 
grew  dim  and  bloodshot.  I  tried  to  speak  and 
answer  the  question,  but  a  fearful  spasm  just  then 
convulsed  my  frame,  and  my  hands  were  invol- 
untarily clutched  together  like  a  vice. 

"  Speak,  William,  what  is  it  ?"  Watson  anx- 
iously asked.  "  My  God,  he  doesn't  answer 
me ;  there  are  great  yellow  circles  round  his 
eyes,  and  his  face  is  almost  black.  Flanders, 
what—  " 

"  Peace,  peace  !"  the  latter  sternly  interrupted. 
As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  upon  the  raft ;  and  before 
I  was  well  aware  of  his  intentions,  he  had  raised 
me  bodily  in  his  arms  and  deposited  me  upon 
the  beach. 

In  an  instant  I  was  upon  my  feet,  and  when  I 
saw  that  Flanders  had  regained  the  raft,  a  horri- 
ble suspicion  shot  through  my  brain.  "  Flanders, 
Watson,  hold — stay !"  I  frantically  shouted, 
plunging  up  to  my  knees  in  water  in  my  mad 
endeavors  to  gain  the  raft,  and  in  which  I  was 
thwarted  by  Flanders.  "  In  God's  name,  stay  I"  I 
almost  yelled,  as  I  saw  the  attempts  which  the 
latter  made  to  shove  off.  "  You  can't  leave  me 
hero  to  die !" 

"  You'll  die  soon  enough,  at  all  events !" 
Flanders  replied.  "  Don't  you  know.  Bill  Samp- 
son, that  you've  got  the  coast-fever.  It's  a  fact, 
and  all  the  doctors  in  Europe,  if  you  had  'em 
here  now,  couldn't  help  you  1  You're  a  doomed 
man  ;  you  haven't  six  hours  to  live  !" 

"  But  you  can't  mean  to  leave  liim  here  to  per- 
ish !"  Watson  exclaimed,  arresting  Flanders's 
attempts  to  shove  off  the  raft.  "  Y.ou  may  be  mis- 
taken about  his  having  the  fever;  and  even  if 
you  are  not,  it  is  our  duty  to  stay  with  him  to  the 
last." 

"  Yes — and  bring  the  plague  on  ourselves, 
would  you  '.  No,  my  lad  ;  j-ou  don't  delude  me 
in  that  way.     I  tell  you  ho  has  the  fover,  and  no 


power  on  earth  can  save  him.  I've  seen  hun- 
dreds of  natives  die  with  it  on  the  Madagascar 
coast,  and  I'd  rather  you'd  put  a  bullet  through 
my  heart  than  compel  me  to  stay  with  him  half 
an  hour  1  Off — push  off,  idiot  that  you  are,  or 
we're  both  lost  men  I" 

He  seized  the  pole  as  he  spoke,  and  with  one 
mighty  effort,  sent  the  raft  a  dozen  feet  from  the 
land.  There  was  little  or  no  surf  to  overcome, 
and  he  continued  his  efforts  until  he  had  given 
impetus' enough  to  the  raft  to  prevent  its  return 
to  the  shore.  Thi»  being  done,  it  slowly  drifted 
away  towards  the  west,  rising  and  falling  upon 
the  high  waves  until  I  could  see  it  no  longer. 
But  it  did  not  disappear  from  my  sight  until  I 
had  heard  the  voice  of  Watson  frantically  im- 
ploring and  beseeching  his  companion  to  return 
and  take  me  on  board,  nor  until  each  angry  and 
peremptory  denial  of  the  hard-hearted  Flanders 
was  borne  across  the  water  to  my  ears. 

The  raft  lessened  to  my  view,  and  dwindled 
to  a  mere  speck  upon  the  horizon.  I  stood  upon 
the  heach  like  a  statue,  and  watched  it  until  I 
couliL  see  it  no  longer.  The  fever  still  burned 
in  my  veins,  and  seemed  to  drink  my  very  blood, 
but  while  I  realized  the  horrors  of  my  fearful 
position,  I  paid  no  heed  to  it.  I  sat  down  upon 
the  beach,  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
wept.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it — I  wept 
like  a  child.  Until  now,  a  faint  hope  of  escape 
from  the  desert-prison  had  existed  in  my  mind, 
but  the  heartlessness  of  Flanders  had  deprived 
me  of  this,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  die.  In  those 
few  moments  of  keen  agony,  I  recalled  the  faces 
of  all  the  friends  I  had  ever  known.  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  English  home  which  I  shonld 
nevermore  behold,  and  recalled  to  mind  almost 
every  eventful  occurrence  of  my  life. 

This  state  of  mind  lasted  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  I  became  conscious  of  the  fearful  gripe 
of  the  fever-fiend.  I  have  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  what  followed ;  I  know  that  I  became 
mad  and  delirious.  I  shouted,  I  sang,  I  called 
upon  Flanders  to  come  back  and  succor  me, 
threatening  that  my  ghost  should  haunt  him  if 
he  did  not.  Then  I  ran  up  and  down  the  beach, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  tear  up  great  handfuls 
of  the  wet  sand,  which  I  hurled  into  the  sea  with 
boisterous  merriment.  I  laughed,  prayed  and 
sang  alternately,  until  at  last  I  had  exhausted  all 
my  powers  in  my  strange  madness,  and  I  sank 
down  upon  the  beach  insensible.  It  was  at  first 
only  a  partial  stupor,  for  I  was  conscious  that  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  upon  me  had  in  a  measure 
abated  the  intensity  of  the  fever ;  but  this  percep- 
tion soon  departed,  and  I  became  totally 
unconscious. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  during  my  in- 
sensibility, I  bad  upon  waking,  no  definite  idea. 
My  senses  came  to  me  as  suddenly  as  to  one  who 
wakes  from  a  sleep  of  a  few  hours.  I  attempted 
to  rise,  but  I  found  myself  unable.  I  was  weak 
in  every  limb.  Still,  my  mind  was  clear ;  I  re- 
called distinctly  every  late  occurrence,  tracing 
them  step  by  step  from  the  departure  of  the 
Queen  Anne  from  Southampton  until  the  heart- 
less desertion  of  Flanders  had  left  me  alone  upon 
the  coast.  Here,  of  course,  I  was  compelled  to 
stop ;  and  so  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  place 
where  the  return  of  my  senses  had  found  me. 

The  place  where  I  was  lying  was,  I  quickly 
discovered,  a  ship's  berth ;  and  this  discovery, 
coupled  with  the  rockiiig  motion  which  influ- 
enced all  the  surrounding  objects,  and  a  certain 
rippling  noise  which  struck  faintly  on  my  ear, 
soon  led  me  to  conjecture  that  I  was  in  the  cabin 
of  a  ship.  I  had  hardly  arrived  at  this  determin- 
ation before  the  curtains  of  the  berth  were  drawn 
back,  and  a  manly,  sailor-like  man  stood  be- 
side me. 

"  Well,  shipmate,  how  goes  it?"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  cheerful  voice. 

"  I  expect  I've  fallen  into  such  good  Christian 
hands,"  I  replied,  "  that  it's  only  a  matter  of 
course  that  I'm  in  a  fair  way.  But  I  must  con- 
fess, I  have  a  lively  curiosity  to  know  whore  I 
am,  and  how  I  came  here." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  What  is  the  last  thing 
you  can  remember  ?" 

"  I  know  of  nothing  since  I  laid  myself  down 
to  die  on  the  beach,"  I  replied. 

"  That  was  four  weeks  since,"  the  man  said. 

"  Four  weeks  ?     Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  just  so,  and  we  are  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Africa  now ;  we  doubled  the  capo  almost  two 
weeks  ago.  But  the  story  is  only  a  short  one, 
and  as  you  will  of  course  wish  to  hoar  it  all,  let 
me  commence  at  tlie  beginning." 

I  assented,  and  he  began  as  follows  : 


"  You  are  now  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship  Mame- 
luke, from  New  York,  and  I  am  the  first  mate. 
Several  hours  after  passing  Ascension  Island, 
the  captain  detected  with  his  glass,  a  speck  upon 
the  water  far  off  to  the  southeast ;  and  afterwards 
exanrining  it  for  some  time,  he  pronounced  it  a 
boat.  I  looked  through  the  glass,  and  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  the  ship's  course  was  at 
once  changed  in  direction  of  the  supposed  boat. 

"  In  rather  less  than  an  house  we  were  along- 
side of  it ;  and  we  then  made  the  discovery  that 
it  was  a  raft,  with  a  small,  raised  covering  in  the 
centre.  Upon  boarding  the  raft,  and  entering 
this  house,  a  deplorable  sight  met  my  eyes.  The 
body  of  a  man  was  lying  near  the  entrance,  ex- 
tended at  full  length.  He  must  have  been  dead 
several  hours,  for  the  hands  were  perfectly  cold 
and  stiff.  But  the  appearance  of  his  face  in- 
stantly arrested  my  attention.  It  was  black — 
and  from  this  I  know  that  he  had  died  of  the 
terrible  coast-fever,  and  not  from  starvation  or 
exhaustion,  as  I  was  at  first  naturally  led  to 
suppose." 

"Did  you  ascertain  his  name?"  I  eagerly 
asked. 

"  Yes ;  upon  his  left  wrist  there  was  the  name 
RobeH  Flanders,  marked  with  India  ink." 

"It  was  a  terrible  retribution  I"  I  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  But  there  was  another,  was  there 
not  ?" 

"  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  telling  you  of  him. 
Another  man  was  sitting  near  by,  with  his  back 
propped  up  against  the  side  of  the  hatch ;  and 
this  one  was  almost  in  the  last  agonies  of  death, 
for  the  fever  had  seized  upon  him,  also  !" 

"  Poor  Watson  !"  I  murmured,  and  my  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "  I  was  just  beginning  to  hope 
that  he  had  escaped." 

"  Yes,  his  name  was  Watson,  as  he  told  us  ; 
but  he  did  not  live  an  hour,  although  long 
enough  to  save  your  life.  He  was  almost  gone 
when  we  found  him ;  and  he  had  only  strength 
to  give  us  his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
and  with  a  weak  voice,  before  he  breathed  his 
last.  But  he  besought  us,  with  his  last  words, 
to  lose  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  place  on  the 
coast  which  he  described,  and  rescuing  you. 
According  to  his  story  they  had  been  afloat  upon 
the  raft  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  the  fover  had 
attacked  them  before  they  lost  sight  of  the  coast. 

"  Our  captain  was  at  first  disposed  to  disbelieve 
that  part  of  Watson's  story  which  related  to  you, 
but  I  was  firmly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  all  he 
said,  and  yielding  to  my  representations,  he  or- 
dered the  ship's  head  to  be  directed  shoreward.  I 
was  instantly  struck  with  Watson's  description  of 
the  place  where  he  had  left  you,  for  I  recognized 
the  ledge  upon  which  the  Queen  Anne  had  gone  to 
pieces,  as  one  upon  which  I  myself  had  once 
been  wrecked. 

"  We  easily  found  the  place,  and  anchored  just 
outside  the  dangerous  obstruction.  I  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  beach  with  a  boat's  crew, 
and  there,  snre  enough,  we  found  yon,  just  as 
you  had  lain  for  almost  twenty-four  hours.  You 
seemed  to  be  dead,  and  your  appearance  was  al- 
most exactly  like  that  of  Flanders.  We  brought 
you  aboard,  however,  and  as  we  happened  to 
have  a  doctor  among  our  passengers,  you  were 
immediately  put  into  his  hands." 

"  And  have  I  been  very  sick  ?" 

"  Enough  so,  I  should  say,  to  last  yon  through 
the  rest  of  your  life !  During  the  two  weeks 
which  followed,  you  raved  incessantly,  and  more 
than  once  we  thought  you  would  need  nothing 
more  from  us  than  a  sheet  and  a  fifty  pound 
weight !  But  you  have  recovered,  and  it  seems 
almost  like  a  miracle  !" 

"  While  poor  Watson  sleeps  his  last  sleep  !"  I 
sorrowfully  whispered.  "  Heaven  rest  his  soul ! 
He  was  a  true  and  faithful  friend.  His  voyages 
are  ended,  and  may  the  billows  roll  lightly  over 
his  head  !  But  I  forgot — did  you  bury  him  in 
the  sea  ?" 

"  Yes — both  of  them.  There  were  many  spars 
and  timbers  in  the  make-up  of  the  raft  that  our 
captain  intended  to  transfer  to  his  vessel,  but  ho 
yielded  to  a  superstitious  notion  of  the  crew,  and 
forbore  to  do  so.  Tlio  fact  of  the  raft  coming  to 
us  witli  such  a  strange  and  fcftful  burden,  im- 
jiressed  the  sailors  with  profound  awe ;  they  be- 
came possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  ghosts  of 
the  two  dead  men  would  not  fail  to  haunt  any  ship 
which  might  appropriate  any  part  of  the  raft — 
their  property !  Accordingly  the  two  bodies 
were  permitted  to  remain  within  the  hatch  ;  and 
after  our  carpenter  had  water-logged  it,  it  sank 
slowly  from  our  sight,  bearing  its  strange  freight 
with  it.  Never  before,  I  imagine,  was  a  sailor 
buried  in  a  coffin  made  by  his  own  hands !" 
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PICTURES  OF  BOULOGNE,  FRANCE. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Boulogne,  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  France,  and 
within  two  or  three  hours'  sail  of  the  English  coast.  Everybody  knows 
how  it  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and  how  the  latter, 
which  is  called  Boulogne-Sur-Mer,  or  Boulogne  on  the  sea,  is  a  very  inter- 
estiDg  place,  with  many  handsome  streets  and  houses,  and  many  (jueer 
nooks  and  comers,  and  many  queer  people,  the  fishermen,  women  and 
girls  most  attracting  the  attention  of  strangers.  The  harbor  of  Boulogne 
IB  too  shallow  for  large  vessels  of  war,  but  merchant  ships  of  the  heaviest 
tonnage  can  go  in  and  out  at  high  tide.  From  this  spot  it  was  that  Napo- 
leon I.  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  accordingly  ordered  the  harbor 
to  be  deepened,  vessels  to  be  built  and  forts  erected  for  the  protection  of 
the  place.  Hero  he  formed  a  camp  and  collected  a  vast  army,  but  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Austria,  in  1805,  they  were  despatched 
elsewhere.  Boulogne  is  a  bishopric  and  contains  six  churches,  a  hos- 
pital, an  exchange,  a  maritime  court,  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  the  arts,  a  school  for  instruction  in  navigation, 
sea-batlis,  manufactories  of  soap,  earthenware,  linen  and  woolen  cloths. 
Herring  and  mackerel,  large  quantities  of  which  are  caught  off  the  coast. 
Champagne  and  Burgundy  wines,  coal,  com,  butter,  linen  and  woolen 
stuffs,  are  the  articles  of  export.  The  cheapness  of  living  induces  many 
English  people  of  limited  incomes  to  establish  themselves  at  Boulogne, 
and  you  see  as  many  English  as  French  faces  in  strolling  about  the  town. 
Our  illnstj-ative  sketches  will  be  confined  to  the  fishermen  of  Boulogne. 
The  first  engraving  represents  a  group  of  these  people — sturdy,  hardy 
and  honest,  big-booted,  red-shirtcd,  woolen-capped  men,  old  and  young 
women  with  curt  petticoats,  chunky  boys  and  children.  These  fishermen 
and  their  families  live  in  a  quarter  by  themselves,  and  we  give  a  sketch  of 
one  of  the  streets  in  this  part  of  the  town,  with  the  steep  steps  that  descend 
into  it,  the  windows  of  the  lower  stories  secured  by  stout  shutters,  and 
shrimp-girls,  bare-legged  and  loaded  with  baskets  and  nets,  paddling  up 
and  down.  Boulogne  is  more  than  a  mere  watering-place  like  Margate, 
Kamsgatc,  etc. — it  is  really  a  fine  old  town,  the  permanent  residence  ot 
many  hundreds  of  English  families,  and  moreover,  now  it  is  the  great 
highway  to  Paris,  Switzerland,  and  the  East.  This  town  say  the  guide 
books,  is  very  ancient,  was  a  town  in  the  days  of  Julius  Cajsar,  has  many 
ancient  Roman  remains,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  battles  ;  all 
of  which  we  need  not  dwell  upon,  for  what  town  in  Europe  does  not  make 
these  boasts  ?  Julius  Caisar  went  everywhere.  And  as  to  battles,  we 
can  well  believe  all  that  is  said  on  this  point.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  have  been  quarrelling  and  fighting  over  since  Cain  slew  Abel,  and  it 
is  easy  therefore  to  imagine  that  Boulogne  has  had  its  battles  and  sieges 


BOULOGNE  FISHERMEN. 


with  silent  contempt.  A  late  English  traveller,  in  a  very 
amusing  sketch  of  Boulogne,  denies  that  it  is  the  cheap  place 
which  it  has  been  generally  represented  to  be.  He  says  : 
"  To  all  who  are  '  about  to  go  to  Boulogne  to  live  very 
cheaply,'  we  say — don't.  The  cheapness  of  Boulogne  is  a 
fiction.  It  is  not  a  dear  place  compared  with  England,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  remarkable  for  cheapness.  Lodging, 
bread,  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  grocery,  are  nearly  as  dear  as 
they  are  in  English  towns.  Wines  and  spirits  are  cheap, 
but  nothing  else  that  I  can  find.  Poultry  is  low-priced,  but 
not  cheap.  You  may  get  a  fowl  for  a  franc  and  a  half;  but 
what  a  fowl !  I  have  seen  pigeons  larger.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, do  justice  to  the  donkeys.  They  are  really  good  and 
cheap.  You  may  get  a  donkey,  and  '  one  what  will  go,'  for 
half  a  franc  per  hour.  Nor  are  carriages  dear.  The  legal 
charge  is  two  francs  and  a  half  an  hour,  but  by  bargaining 
beforehand  you  may  get  them  much  cheaper.  My  first  care 
on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Boulogne  was  to  hunt  for 
lodgings.  Living  at  an  hotel  did  not  suit  my  book.  It  is 
too  expensive,  and  is,  moreover,  too  unhomelike  for  my  Eng- 
lish habits.  '  May  I  not  do  as  I  will  at  mine  own  inn  ?'  is  a 
question  which  I  have  found  by  experience  can  seldom  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  You  cannot  make  an  English 
homo  at  an  hotel ;  and  wherever  I  am,  a  home  I  must  have 
— not  only  a  bed-room,  but  a  parlor  of  my  own,  on  which  I 
can  turn  my  key — a  castle  into  which  no  one  has  a  right  to 
intrude.  So  before  breakfast  I  set  out  upon  my  search  for 
this  sine  qua  non,  and  scarcely  had  1  begun  when  I  met  an 
old  acquaintance — an  Irishman — who  eagerly  proffered  his 
help.  '  Ah,  sure,'  said  he,  '  and  what  is  it  that's  brought  ye 
to  Boulogne,  all  the  way  from  London  ?  And  what  is 
it  ye 're  looking  for^'  'Well,'  said  I,  after  returning  his 
greeting,  '  I'm  looking  for  lodgings.'  '  Is  it  lodgings  ye're 
looking  for  ? — then  it's  I  that  can  help  yon.  There's  a 
widow  woman  just  here  who  has  rooms  to  let — a  particular 
friend  of  mine.  Come  with  me.'  And  so  away  we  went  till 
we  got  to  the  shore,  and  to  a  small  house  thereon.  '  Hallo,' 
said  my  friend,  knocking  at  the  door  with  his  stick.  '  Mrs. 
What's-yernamo,  have  ye  any  lodgings  to  let  V  '  Yes,  sir,' 
said  a  comely  looking  dame  ;  '  three  chambers  and  a  sitting- 
room.'  '  By  the  powers,  it's  just  the  thing ;  let's  look  at 
them.'  Whereupon  we  went  up  stairs,  and  surveyed  the 
apartments — a  small  sitting-room,  two  reasonably  large  bed- 
rooms, and  a  small  closet.  '  And  what's  your  charge  ■?'  said 
I.  '  Sixteen  guineas  per  month.'  '  And,  by  the  powers, 
very  reasonable  too,'  said  my  friend.  'Reasonable,  do  you 
call  it !' I  replied,  '  I  think  them  monstrously  dear.'  'Do 
ye  think,  madam,  that  we'll  come  over  here  to  be  robbed, 
when  all  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  done  so  much  better  at 


home  ■?  Bon  jour — which  manes  the  top  of  the  morning  to  yon, 
madam  ;  we'll  go  further  and  fare  worse.'  And  so  we  left  to  seek 
lodgings  elsewhere.  After  sundry  long  sallies  through  lanes  and 
blind  alloys,  I  at  last  found  what  I  wanted  at  less  than  half  the 
figure  that  my  friend's  friend  had  demanded."    The  two  remain- 


BOULOGNE   SHRIMP   WOMAN. 


ing  sketches  represents  the  shrimp-girls  of  Boulogne.  One  of 
these  is  starting  for  her  daily  toil  with  her  heavy  basket  on  her 
back,  and  her  net  with  its  long  handle  folded  up  on  her  shoulder. 
The  manner  of  collecting  the  shrimps  is  shown  in  the  last  engrav- 
ing. The  girl  wades  knee-deep  in  the  shallows,  pushing  the  net 
before  her  steadily  and  quietly.  These  shrimps  are  in  great  de- 
mand and  bring  a  high  price  in  the  Boulogne  fish-market. 


STREET  IN  THE  FISHERMEN'S  QUARTER,  BOULOGNE. 

like  all  other  places.  That  the  town  is  ancient,  there  are  certain  signs. 
That  it  is  handsome  and  picturesque,  every  one  may  see.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent that  of  late  years,  owing  to  its  popularity  as  a  summer  resort,  it  has 
vastly  mcreased  m  size.  The  fishermen,  we  have  remarked,  are  a  peculiar 
people,  and  live  as  much  apart  from  the  rest  of  Boulogne  as  if  they  lived  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  people  are  very 
singular.  In  the  first  place,  wo  learn  that  they  are  proud  and  exclusive ; 
for  whilst  they  all  work  hard — the  men  on  the  sea  and  the  women  at  home 
at  net-mending  and  selling  the  produce  of  their  husbands'  labors— they  en- 
tertain such  a  sense  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  bourgeois  below,  that  if 
any  one  of  their  class,  man  or  woman,  were  to  marry  a  shop-keeper'  he  or 
she  would  lose  caste,  and  it  is  said  would  be  driven  from  the  comiiiunity. 
And  this  has  always  been  their  character.  Formerly,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town  was  in  their  hands,  and  the  shop-keepers  were  considered  to  he 
a  lower  race,  tolerated  as  necessary  to  minister  to  their  wants.  And  though 
this  has  changed,  and  the  greater  part  of  Boulogne  is  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple they  look  down  upon,  they  still  entertain  the  same  feelings.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  see  these  tall,  sturdy  fellows  tramping  down  the  stairs  from  their 
heights,  dressed  in  their  rough  woolen  shirts,  huge  boots  reaching  to  their 
hips,  and  red  worsted  caps.  These  sturdy  men,  whilst  they  refuse  to  stoop 
to  those  whom  they  fancy  are  beneath  them,  will  not  on  the  other  hand, 
flunkey  to  those  above  them.  In  the  Fishermen's  Quarter,  aduchcss  might 
pass  through  without  notice,  and  a  raillionnaire  draper  would  be  looked  upon 
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[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
OCEAN  TREASURES. 


BT   MIS3   M.    T.   W. 


Ocean!  yield  us  up  thy  treasures 

From  thy  waters  cold — 
Oire  us  back  the  onea  we  love, 

We  ask  not  for  thy  gold, 
But  the  ones  so  dear  that  sleep 
la  the  ocean's  roatinj^  deep. 

O  jntle  hearts  that  loved 

Are  calmly  sleeping  there, 
And  beating  hearts  are  still 

The  beautiful  and  fair; 
And  the  deep  and  dark  blue  wave 
Breaks  gently  o'er  the  good  and  brave. 

Ptill  is  the  beating  heart 

That  was  once  so   gay, 
And  the  rippling  wattirs  dark 

O'er  the  loved  ones  play, 
Cnlm  and  icy,  cold  and  still, 
Without  a  single  stir  or  thrill. 

Alas!  the  loved  are  gone, 

Tlieir  happy  lives  are  o'er — 
Give  back  those  spirits  dear, 

We  ask  for  nothing  more. 
Those  who  joined  iu  harmless  pleasure, 
Ocean,  }iuld  thy  dearcsl  treasure. 


SaTAN. 

Ue,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  not  yet  had  lost 
All  its  original  brightnesp,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  ob.icurcd:  as  when  the  sun  new-risen 
J  ooka  tlu'ougli  the  horizontal,  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  him  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  tear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchsj  d;irkened  so,  jct  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archaugel.— Miltom. 


MOUNIXG. 
On  his  shoulders  night, 
Flinging  bi:^  et)on  mantle,  rent  with  storms, 
Orimly  retired,  as  up  the  ethereal  steep 
The  heavenly  coursers  mounted  of  the  eun. 
And  hade  the  stars  withdraw.— Penmk. 


GOS9IP  M'lTit   THE   BJEAOER. 

—  Boston  is  getting  to  be  decidedly  gay,  very  New  York- 
iah.  if  not  Parisian.  A  review  of  the  past  winter  shows 
a  campaign  brilliant  enough  to  make  the  bones  of  the 
old  Puritaus  rattle  in  their  graves.  Skating,  tleighing, 
operas,  balls,  concerts,  public  and  private  theatricals, 
artists'  receptions,  parties— what  more  could  even  a  mer- 
cureal  Frenchman  desire,  to  give  wings  to  Time?  As  we 
looked  lately  on  the  floor  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  covered 
with  whirling  wallzers,  we  almost  expected  to  see  a  train 
of  grim  spectres  of  the  past  stalking  in  to  forbid  the  rev- 
elry and  deuouDce  the  revellers.  But  the  ball  went  on, 
and  no  stern  phantom  rose  to  interrupt  the  universal 

joy The  star  of  empire  that  rose  in   Ilajti  a  few 

years  since  has  set  in  a  cloud.  Faustia  I.  abdicated  at 
Portau  Prince  as  Napoleon  I.  abdicated  at  FontaiLebleau ; 
but  he  leaves  no  frieuds  behind  him  to  permit  him  to 
hope  for  a  reatoration.  Ue  will  never  see  bis  "hundred 
days"  or  hi.'t  Waterloo  We  fancy  that  he  carea  little 
now — for  he  finds  his  consolation  in  the  possession  of 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  eafely  invested  during  his 
brief  reign.  Oeoeral  GefTrard  ought  to  have  held  him  in 
durance  till  he  had  disgorged  his  stealings,  and  made  his 
life  dependent  on  the  completeness  of  hi?  restitution. 
Does  the  fate  of  Soulour^ue  shadow  forth  that  of  his 
white  imitator,  Louis  Napoleon?  The  Kingston  (.famaica) 
Standard  nays  of  Soulouque,  "  The  hurried  glance 
that  we  bad  of  his  majesty  as  he  passed  our  office,  pre- 
sented to  us  a  very  fine  looking  sable  gentleman,  rather 
corpulent,  and  in  stature  much  in  appearance  to  one  of 
our  late  governors.  lie  appeared  in  excellent  health, 
and  was  attired  in  a  genteel  and  gentlemanly  suit.     His 

suite  appeared  to  be  gentlemen  of  intelligence Miss 

Jud.<iou,  the  white  girl  who  eloped  from  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  with  a  negro,  and  was  married  to  him 
at  Windsor,  0.  *V.,  has  availed  herself  of  the  laws  of 
Indiana,  and  has  procured  a  divoice  in  that  State.  She 
was  just  in  time,  &i>  the  Indiana  statutes  have  been 
amended,  and  divorce  is  not  quite  so  facile  as  hereto- 
fore  The   Mendota   Press   says  that  two  citizens  of 

that  town  have  recently  loit  their  wives  by  elopement, 
and  that  the  customary  salutation  in  the  streets,  instead 
of  '*  IIow  do  you  do,  sir,'*  has  become,  ''Is  your  wife 

pafe  this  morniDg?'' Paris  journals  announce  the 

do«tb  of  general,  the  Duke  de  I'laisancc.  grand  chancel- 
lor of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  »ged  84.  Ho  entered  the 
French  army  after  the  18th  Brumaire.  As  aide-de-camp 
to  Dessaix  he  was  named  colonel  of  the  31  Hussars  at 
Mareogo ;  general  of  brigade  at  Kylau,  in  1S07 ;  and  gen- 
eral of  division,  with  the  title  of  count,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  in  ItusMa,  in  1812.    His  name 

figures  on   the   Arc   de  Triomphe  de   TKtoile The 

Traveller  tells  the  following  marvelous  slory  :  **  Two 
fashionably  attired  ladies  met  on  the  fcidewalk  recently 
where  the  deep  snow  had  only  been  fhovclled  wide 
enough  for  one  to  get  along.  It  was  a  humiliating 
■thought  for  either  to  back  out,  and  after  enduring  each 
other's  indignant  gaze  for  a  moment,  tbcy  decided  not  to 
do  it.  As  'Greek  meets  Greek,'  so  they  met.  There 
was  a  cl.wh  of  steel,  a  cloud  of  snow— then  two  collapsed 
quintitles  of  dry  goods  and  hardware  went  sailing  along 
the  streets  in  opposite  directions  with  the  majesty  of  a 
seventy  four  gun  ship  with  sails  shattered. ....  .At  the 


Burns  dinner  In  Liverpool,  the  chairman— a  Scotchman, 
too — thought  that  if  Burns  had  lived  as  long  and  pos- 
fessed  the  education  of  Scott,  he  might  have  mnde  quite 
as  zreat  a  poet.  Ue  evidently  is  no  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine Foeta  nascitur  non  Jit Late  foreign  intelligence 

disappoints  the  hope  that  the  king  of  Naples— that  fero- 
cious tyrant  and  enemy  of  liberty — was  near  his  end. 
'*  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young," — not  so  with  villains 

like  Bomba At  a  late  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 

railroad  companies  controlling  the  land  route  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  via  Springfield,  it  was  decided  to 
provide  comfortable  smoking  cars,  to  be  attached  to  the 
through  express  trains.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to 
place  tables  in  the  smoking  car  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  desire  to  read.  This  must  be  sad  news  to  anti- 
tobacco  societies The  value  of  the  military  stores 

in  possession  of  the  French  war  department,  is  estimated 

at  t;31,000,000  francs The  city  of  London  covers  G3 

acres  of  ground,  and  contains  9S  parishes  for  the  i-elief  of 

the  poor.     The  number  of  paupers  is  about  2730 No 

franking  privilege  exists  in  fiugland.    £ven  the  queen  is 

obliged   to   pay  her  penny    postage A   short   time 

since  a  gentleman  got  into  a  Washington  Street  coach  in 
which  were  ten  pretty  girls.  Upon  ascending  the  steps, 
fay  paused  for  a  moment,  dazzled  with  the  beauty  before 
him.  "There  is  room,  sir;  sit  down,''  said  one  of  the 
ladies.  **  I  thank  you,"  said  the  gentleman,  gettiug  in; 
**  I  thought  of  getting  into  an  omnibus,  but  1  have  en- 
tered Paradise  I" An  exchange  says  that  a  party  at 

a  country  town  was  lately  visited  by  the  following  per- 
sons; Two  Mists  Understandings,  three  Miss  Takes,  Miss 
Management,  Miss  Conduct,  Miss  D.  Meanor,  Miss  B. 
llaviour,  Miss  Fortune,  and  Mr.  Philip  Butter.     It  must 

have  been  a  happy  gathering The  Indians  of  the 

West  give  occasional  evidences  of  becoming  civilized. 
The  St.  Paul  Times  says  that  a  young  Indian  girl  com- 
mitted suicide  by  hanging  herself  to  a  tree,  rear  Belle 
Plain,  recently.  Cause,  disappointment  of  an  affair  of 
the  heart A  long  report  in  one  of  the  London  pa- 
pers was  lately  telegraphed  from  Manchester  by  young 
girls,  at  the  rate  of  29  words  a  minute A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Times,  and  who  signs 
himself  "  Inventor,"'  proposes  to  keep  the  Pacific  RaH- 
road  out  of  the  way  of  Indians,  buffaloes,  and  other  in- 
conveniences, by  suspending  it  from  balloons,  and  hold- 
ing it  in  its  place  by  large  magnets  buried  in  the  earth  at 
regular  intervals.  A  telegraphic  wire  could  be,  he  thinks, 
pa^s«d  over  the  tops  of  the  gas-bags,  and  the  expense  of 
the  whole  be  less  than  the  common  plan  by  about 
S4,000,000,000.  A  sanguine  inventor,  this. The  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  London  have  been  handsomely  hoaxed. 
A  carriage  with  but  one  wheel,  and  to  be  used  without 
horses,  was  advertised  to  be  exhibited  at  a  cert,  in  place, 
and  the  mtlhbers  of  the  society  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral were  invited  to  come  and  see  it.  The  ardor  of  their 
expectation  was  somewhat   dampened  when   they  were 

sh<>wn  a  wheelbarrow Tbe   Troy  Whig  announces 

that  Mr.  Charles  II.  Weeks,  otherwise  Wentworth,  a  gen- 
tleman for  many  years  connected  with  the  stage,  but 
who  was  among  the  converts  of  the  New  York  revival, 
last  winter,  and  who  has  been  preaching  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  since  that  time,  has  returned  to  the 

stage A   Parisian  correspondent  of  a  daily   paper 

says  that  the  fair  empress  of  the  French  is  bent  upon 
other  subjects  of  interest  than  those  which  occupy  her 
husband's  lieges  without.  Her  majesty  is  anxious  to  in- 
troduce private  theatricals  as  part  of  the  imperial  gaie- 
ties of  the  season,  and  not  content  with  the  important 
part  fate  has  allotted  her  iu  the  real  drama  of  life,  she 
pines  to  enact,  inpropria  persona,  its  poetic  shadow  be- 
fore the  foot-lights.  M.  Feuillet  has  received  her  majes- 
ty's instructions  to  write  a  piece,  in  which  an  empress, 

without  loss  of  dignity,  might  fitly  participate They 

are  actually  going  to  have  an  Academy  of  Music  in 
Brooklyn.  An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  granted  to 
the  shareholders,  and  $90,000  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed towards  the  fund  for  its  erection Mr.  Hurl- 

but's  comedy,  ''  Americans  in  Paris,"  has  been  produced 
at  the  Varieties,  New  Orleans The  Senate  of  Mis- 
souri has  appropriated  $2000  to  tbe  Mount  Vernon  Fund 

The   vote   was   unanimous Certain   kill-joys  about 

1.^0  X.  lit  up  for  his  Instruction  a  bonfire  of  thorns,  and 
as  the  brambles  blazed,  and  cracked,  and  went  out,  a 
deep  bass  moralist  was  set  to  shout,  "  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi.  The  merry  pope,  bending  over  the  embers,  and 
rubbing  his  hands,  replied,  ''But  while  it  is  passing, 
give  us  leave  to  warm  our  hands  at  it."  It  is  a  trite  an- 
ecdote, but  not  without  its  moral Bayard  TaUor 

says, the  hot  houses  of  the  czar,  in  latitude  GO  north, 
lODtain  the  finest  collection  of  tropical  plants  in  Europe. 
I  aim  trees  are  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  banks 
of  splendid  orchards.     The  hot  houses  are  about  a  mile 

and  a  half  iu  length The  private  secretary  of  tbe 

governor  of  New  York  is  a  wag.  The  other  day  a  young 
man,  decidedly  inebriated,  walked  into  the  Executive 
Chamber  and  asked  for  the  governor.  "  What  do  you 
want  with  him?"  inquired  the  secretary.  "0,  I  want 
an  office  with  a  good  salary— a  sinecure."  "Well,"  re- 
plied the  secretary,  "  I  can  tell  you  something  better  for 
you  than  a  sinecure — j'ou  had  better  try  a  wnUr  atre."' 
A  new  idea  seemed  to  strike  tbe  young  inebriate,  and  he 

vamosed Since  the  issue  of  the  first  patent  for  the 

sewing  machine,  in  1842.  285  patents  have  been  granted 

for  improvements  on   it The  story  about  a  man 

named  Tucker,  his  wife  and  two  children,  being  frozen  to 
death  in  a  barn  in  the  town  of  New  Castle,  N.  Y.,  which 
went  the  round.'?  of  the  press  and  excited  so  much  sym- 
pathy, turns  out  to  be  tintrue.     The  "  frozen  to  death" 

are  alive  and  well There  is  a  large  emigration  from 

Salt  Lake  into  the  southern  section  of  California.  The 
papers  state  that  the  towns  are  crowded  with  mourners 

or  fugitives  from  Utah The  Chelsea  Horse  Bailway 

is  about  to  be  extended  from  Carryville  to  North  Chelsea 

and  Chel.sea  Beach Leigh  Hunt  is  writing  a  series 

of  papers  called  '•  The  Occaf^ional,"  in  the  London  Spec- 
tator  A  printer  of  the  Fond  du   Lac   Press  office 

recently  skated  from  Fond  du  Ijic  across  Ijike  Winne- 
bago, and  up  tiie  Fox  Uiver  to  Berlin,  a  distance  of  sev- 
enty-two miles,  performing  the  feat  in  just  five  hours 
and  fifteeo  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  per 
hour. 


^mxp.  f  utdligciuc. 


Matters  in  General. 

That  the  demon  of  war  may  be  exorcised  is  still  the 
hope  of  the  leading  conservative  men  of  Europe;  still 
many  cool  politicians  yet  anticipate  war.— In  all  the 
arsenals  of  the  Austrian  empire  work  goes  on  day  and 
night,  and  tbe  Austriau  army  is  now  ready  to  take  the 
field.  It  is  said  that  the  troops  eagerly  desire  to  meet  a 
foe  worthy  of  their  steel,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities, the  emperor  would  head  them  iu  person. — The 
present  crisis  in  Italy  is  the  result  of  two  struggling 
forces— the  national  will  of  Italy  and  the  foreign  usurpa- 
tion of  Austria.  One  necessarily  increases  as  the  other 
decreases,  and  the  issue  of  this  final  and  inevitable  com- 
bat  cannot  be  doubtful. — A  London  paper  has  this  bit  of 
gossip  ;  "  Piccolomini  is  said  to  have  received  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  fa.shionable  and  very  young  New  Yorker, 
since  her  arrival  in  America. — The  French  government 
are  examining  plans  and  taking  steps  for  defending  the 
harbor  of  Marseilles.  It  Is  said  that  these  defences  will 
cost  162,000,000  francs. — It  is  proposed  to  shorten  the 
voyage  from  Calcutta  to  China  2000  miles,  by  uniting  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Qulf  of  Siam  by  a  navigable 
canal. — The  monster  concert  in  Paris,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  will  take  place  in  April. — The  city  of 
Paris  has  just  purchased,  for  2468  francs,  a  copy  of  the 
plan  of  Paris  made  in  1560  by  Jacques  Andraes  and 
Bucerceau,  celebrated  architects  of  tbe  period.  There 
are  only  two  copies  in  existence. 

"Warlike  Preparations. 

An  American  correspondent  writes:  "The  fact  that 
France  is  preparing  for  war,  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  cir- 
cumstance which  most  alarms  the  public,  for  that  she  is 
preparing  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  state  of  affairs 
iu  Italy  is  such  that  she  is  obliged  by  her  position  to 
maintain  a  constant  state  of  preparation,  without  the 
necessary  inference  that  she  is  going  to  war.  At  the 
maritime  ports  the  greatest  activity  prevails,  and  the 
transportation  of  war  material  toward  these  points  is  im- 
mense. I  saw  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Val-de-Grace,  four 
hundred  cases  of  amputating  instruments,  a  most  un- 
heard-of number,  which  had  been  sent  in  to  sharpen. 
They  are  pressing  actively  the  termination  of  the  railway 
from  Marseilles  to  Toulon,  and  from  Toulon  into  the 
Sardinian  territory  at  Nice." 

A  Funny  Adventure. 

A  Parisian  dramatic  author  lately  called  on  a  manager 
to  read  him  a  new  piece.  The  writer  was  very  near- 
sighted, and,  sitting  close  to  a  lamp,  and  holding  his 
manuscript  to  his  nose,  began  to  read.  In  the  mean- 
while tbe  manager  substituted  a  boy  in  his  place,  escaped 
and  went  to  dinner.  In  two  hours  he  returned  and  took 
his  p'.ace  without  having  been  missed.  The  author  was 
in  the  last  scene.  "  Bravo  I"  cried  the  managerial  critic. 
''  Excellent  I  but  I  advise  jou  to  carry  It  to  the  Odion." 
The  chronicle  does  not  mention  the  impression  made 
upon  the  errand-boy  who  had  supplied  his  master^s  place 
during  the  reading. 

Prince  **Plon-Plon's"  Bride. 

The  Princess  Clotilde,  now  married  to  Prince  Napoleon, 
is  not  beautiful,  but  she  has  what  is  perhaps  better  than 
beauty,  a  very  sweet  and  amiable  expression,  which  we 
are  assured  is  but  the  faithful  mirror  of  her  charming 
character.  She  is  rather  pttite  and  girlish-looking,  with 
brown  hair,  and  a  beautifully  white  skin. 

The  Huguenots. 

The  famous  '■"  septuor  "  of  the  opera  of  the  Huguenots 
is  shortly  to  be  sung  in  Paris,  not  by  seven  voices,  but 
by  seven  thousand!  Three  hundred  choral  societies  are 
DOW  rehearsing  with  a  hundred  trumpets  and  two  hun- 
dred drums.  The  Palace  of  Industry  will  be  the  scene  of 
this  extraordinary  musical  display. 

Vlncennes,  France. 

The  casting  of  cannon  at  this  great  military  depot 
goes  on  with  rapidity  and  secrecy.  Louis  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  purchased  the  secret  of  some  terribly  de- 
structive guns,  and  should  he  take  the  field,  will  display 
some  extraordinary  advantages  OT^r  any  enemy  that  may 
oppose  him. 

Money  in  France. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  people  of  France  are  having  re- 
course anew  to  that  system  of  hoarding  which  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  earlier  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  emperor  had  persuaded  her  to  lay 
aside,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  she  also 
will  be  a  borrower. 

Weather  in  Paris. 

Spring  has  opened  already  in  Paris.  The  Champs 
Elysces  and  tbe  wood  of  Boulogne  are  crowded  with  car- 
riages, with  horsemen  and  with  ladies  on  horseback. 
The  flower  markets  overflow  with  white  lilacs,  roses  and 
other  floral  gems. 
M.  de  Montalembert. 

M.  de  Montalembert  has  had  two  silver  statuettes 
made,  representing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Intending 
to  p'resent  them  to  the  two  counsel  who  conducted  his 
defence  in  the  late  trial. 

The  French  Army, 

The  Pari.s  Constitutionnel  says  that  the  French  army 
will  on  the  first  of  June  number  682,000  men,  of  whom 
497,000  will  be  ready  for  active  service. 

India. 

The  rebels  have  been  fighting  desperately  at  different 
points,  but  have  been  signally  defeated  by  the  British. 

China. 

The  pope  is  about  to  divide  China  into  a  number  of 
new  dioceses,  aodsend  out  several  new  missionary  bishops. 

Algeria. 

We  learn  from  Algeria  that  the  revolted  tribes  of  Aures 
have  been  completely  beaten  by  General  Desvaux. 

The  Debt  of  Austria. 

The  Times  says  the  Income  of  Austria  is  X28,000,000; 
ber  debt  \&  £200,000,000. 


Coughs* 

Coughs. — The  administration  of  medicinal  preparations 
in  the  form  of  a  Lozenge,  is  of  all  modes  tbe  most  eligi- 
ble and  convenient,  more  especiallv  as  regards  a  Couoa 
Kemedy.  ''''Brown's  Bmnrhinl  Trochts'^  or  Cough  Lo- 
zenges, allay  irritation  which  induces  Coughing,  baring 
a  fiinct  influence  to  tbe  affected  parts. 

Colds  — Few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  checking 
a  Cough  or  '"Common  Cold"  in  its  first  stage;  that 
which  in  the  beginning  would  3  ield  to  a  mild  remedy,  if 
neglected,  soon  attacks  the  Lungs.  "  Brown's  Bton^hinl 
T/vchfs,'^  containing  demulcent  ingredients,  allay  Pul- 
monary Irritation. 

Asthma* 

Asthma  on  Phthisic— A  spasmodic  affaction  of  tho 
Bronchial  Tubes,  whirh  are  covered  with  adry.  tenacious 
phlegm — '■  Brown's  Bfonrkial  TroeUe^  "  will  in  fome 
ca^es  give  inimcdiiite  relief  If  of  long  standing,  perre- 
vcre  with  them— they  will  alleviate  in  time. 

"  An  off!  latjij  fritnd  havins;  tried  many  remedies  for 
Asthma  with  no  b^n^fit,  found  grtat  rtlirf  from  the 
Troches. "^Rhv.  D.  Letts,  Frankfort,  III. 

Catarrh. 

Catarrh. —  A  form  of  Chronic  Throat  Disease,  consist- 
ing in  inflammation,  which  begins  behind  and  a  little 
above  the  palate,  and  extends  up  into  the  nose.  "Brown's 
Bronchial  Troche-* ''  have  proved  very  efficacious  in  this 
troublesome  complaint.  No  sufferer  fiom  Catarrh  should 
be  nitbout  them. 

Influenza. 

Influenza  — The  great  and  sudden  changes  of  our  cli- 
mate are  fruitful  sourees  of  Pulmnnorf/  and  Bronchial 
Afffctions.  Experience  having  proved  that  simple  reme- 
dies often  act  speedily  and  certainly  when  taken  Iu  the 
early  stage  of  disease,  recourse  should  at  once  be  had 
to  •'  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "'  or  Lozenges,  let  the 
Influenza,  Cough  or  Irritation  of  the  Throat  be  ever  so 
slight,  as  by  this  precaution  a  more  serious  attack  may 
be  effectually  warded  off. 

Bronchitis. 

Bronchitis.  CUrgymen's  Sore  Throat. — A  Chronic  In- 
flammation of  the  small  Mucous  Ulands  connected  with 
the  Membranes  which  line  the  Throat  and  Windpipe; 
the  approach  of  whirh  is  often  so  insidious  as  scarcely 
to  attract  nctice — an  increase  of  Mucus,  and  a  sense  of 
wearisomeness  and  loss  of  power  in  the  Throat,  afler 
public  speaking  or  finging.  It  arises  from  cold  or  any 
unusual  exertion  of  the  voice.  These  incipient  symp- 
toms are  alUyed  by  u>ing  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches, 
which  if  neglected,  an  entire  loss  of  voice  is  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Hoarseness. 

IIoARSBNESS  AND  Sorb  Throat — This  unpleasant  and 
painful  result  of  •'  Catching  Cold.''''  or  unusual  exertion 
of  the  vocal  organs,  may  at  any  time  be  removed  by 
allowing  one  or  two  of  **  Brown's  Bronchial  Trochfs,''''  or 
Cough  Lozenges,  to  dissolve  slowly  in  (he  mouth.  Hence, 
Singers  and  Public  Speakers  will  find  them  of  peculiar 
advantage. 

*'We  have  found  them  of  great  service  in  allaying 
Bronchial  Irritation,  and  in  subduing  hoar.«eness  pro- 
duced by  Colds."— Rev.  Dambl  Wise,  late  Editor  of 
Zion"3  Herald. 

Whooping  Coiig^h. 

Whooping  Cough. — "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,'^  or 
Cough  Lozenges,  are  efficacious  with  children  laboring 
from  this  disorder.  Hoarseness  or  other  affections  of  the 
Chest,  having  a  soothing  influence,  assisting  expectora- 
tion, and  preventing  an  accumulation  of  phlegm,  which 
often  causes  a  sense  of  suffocation  so  common  with  this 
cough. 

Consumption. 

I5  Consumption  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  will  afford 
great  relief.  They  promote  Expectoration,  and  allay 
the  hacking  Cough.  For  Asthmatic,  Consumptive  and 
Chronic  Coughs,  which  are  more  or  less  trouble>ome  at 
night,  great  relief  will  be  experienced  by  taking  at  bed- 
time one  or  two  of  the  Troches,  which  will  ensure  ease 
and  comfortable  rest. 

Public  Speakers  and  $$iugers. 

*'  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches "  contain  ingredients 
acting  specifically  on  the  organs  of  the  voice;  tuey  have 
an  extraordinary  efficacy  in  all  affections  of  the  Throat 
and  Larynx,  restoring  their  healthy  tone  when  relaxed, 
either  from  cold  or  over-exertion  of  the  voice,  and  pro- 
duce a  clear  and  distinct  enunciation. 

Containing  nothing  that  can  injure  the  system,  they 
can  be  taken  as  freely  as  requisite  for  clearing  and 
strengthening  the  voice. 

'*  Pre-eminently  thf  first  and  be.*t.^^ 

REV.  HENKV  WAKD  BEECHER. 
'*  I  recommend  thrir  itse  to  Public  Speakers  '' 
RBV.  E.  H.  CHAPIN,  NEkV  YORK. 
'^  I  have  proved  them  excellent  for  Wiooping  Cough.** 

RKV.  H.  W.  WARUBN,  B0310N. 

•'  Great  ben* fit  in  aff'ections  of  the  Bronchial  Organs.^* 

i>ii  .).  v.  W.  LANK,  bOiTON. 

''  A  simple  and  elegant  combination  for  Coughs,  ^c.'^ 

DK.  G.  V.  BIGELOW,  BOSTO.V. 

Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere,  25  cents  per  Box. 


LOCKWOOD9    LUMB    &    CO., 

PLUMBERS, 

48  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Plumbing  work  of  all  descriptions  done  promptly  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Our  Motto.-THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


BALLOU'S   nCTORIAL   DRAAVINGROOM   COMPANION. 
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Coughs,  Colds  and  Consumption. 

THE  late  Kkv.  Dr.  LEONARD  WOODS,  Abbott  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  Andover.  Ma^a.,  wrote: 
'Gentlemen, — From  a  long  use  of  the  Vegttnblt  Pul- 
monary Bahain  in  my  family  circle  and  among  theological 
students,  I  regard  it  as  a  ?afe  and  etticacious  medicine.'* 

Owing   to  AD    unprecedented   sale  and   popularity   of 
over  thirti/  years'  standtng.,  there  are  many  counterfeits 
and  imitatioDf,  against  which  the  public  are  cautioned. 
Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  name, 

"VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 
Prepared  only  by  UEED,  CUTLER  &  CO.,  Druggisti", 
33  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  sold  by  apothecaries 
and  country  merchants  generally.     Price,  large  size,  5F1; 
small  size.  60  cents.  Iie4«3m        10 

SUPERIOR  LINENS. 


BENJAMIN     JACOBS, 

230  Washington  Street^ 

lias  received  by  the  late  arrlval.s  4-4  FRENCH  LINENS, 
mo.stly  grass  bleach.  They  are  of  an  extra  strong  fabric. 
Also,  an  assortment  of  the  same  5t>  le,  of  lighter  fabric, 
for  ladies'  wear,  together  with  a  full  assortment  of  IRiSU 
LINENS,  of  an  extra  stout  fabric,  for  gents'  wear;  extra 
fine  FRONTING  LINENS.  Purchasers  in  want  of  Good 
LtNRNS,  at  Low  Prices,  are  invited  to  examine  the  assort* 
meut.  11 

BEMOVAL  AND  GFENING 

OF  a  new  and  much  needed  Institute  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  Spinal  Curvaturb,  Chest  and  Ab- 
dominal Weakness,  and  like  diseases.  This  principle 
will  restore  the  lost  balance  of  power  and  cure  without 
medicine!  The  subscriber's  new  invention  sustains  the 
wejikened  orgams,  supplies  rest  and  exercise  without  the 
fitigue  of  exertion,  and  restores  the  most  perfect  '*  free- 
dom of  motion,''  relief  being  immediate,  however  youi'g 
or  feeble  the  patient  may  be.  \!0^  Ladies  attended  by 
Miss  Anna  J.  Wilson.  Consultation  free. 
No.  64  E.-gex  Street.         4w  11       .  DR.  N.  WILSON. 

MAYO    &.    cox, 

CONFECTIONERS, 

I\o.  'i  Bovicloiii  f<lquarc  Block, 

(Near  the  Revere  Ilouiie),  BOSTON. 

Q;^Plsin  and  Fnncy  Cake,  Pastry,  Ice  Creams,  Sherbert, 

Frozen  Puddiogs,  Jellies  and  Confectionary,  of 

sup'.Tior  quality  constantly  on  band. 

PARTIES  and  FAMILIES  supplied  at  short  notice,  and 

with  puncti(ality,  4ir    11 

BT7SIKESS    EDUCATION, 

And  aid  in  obtaining  EMPLOYMENT  when  qualified. 
At  the  New  Booms  of  French's  Commercial 

Institute,  289  Washington  Street. 
Superior  advantages  are  afforded  students  in  Pbxmansiiip, 
Book-keeping,  etc.  Upwards  of  five  thousand  students 
have  graduated  at  this  Institute,  hundreds  of  whom  are 
now  filling  situations  of  trust  and  profit.  Stndents  re- 
ceive separate  instruction,  and  can  commence  at  any 
time.        2w  11         CHAS.  FRENCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

LADIES'  FRENCH  CALF 

3  Sole  ^Vnlcr-Proor  Bullou  Booln, 

(Warranted),  S2  75. 
Snglish  Iiasting  Thick  Sole  Congress, 

(Warranted),  .SI  00. 
2w  11       At  TITCOMB'S,  399  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

WHEATON  FEDIALE  SKMINARY, 

AT  NORTON,  MASS. 
riTHE  summer  term  of  this  institution  will  commence 
X  April  7th.  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  may  bo  addressed,  in  term  time,  to 
the  principal,  MRS.  C.  C.  METCALK,  and  in  vacation 
(from  lUth  March  to  7th  of  April)  to  the  subscriber, 
2**  11  Z    KELLY,  Secretary. 

^VRITINO,  BOOK-KEEPIIVO,  etc. 

MISSES  S.  M.  MCINTIRE  &  S.  B.  KIDDER, 

No.  3i  School  Street  (Savings  Bank  Building), 
Continue  to  instruct  Ladies  and  Misses  in  Writixg, 
BooK-KSEPiNG,  English  Branches,  Music  etc.  Most  of 
tile  Lady  Book-keepers  ia  this  city  and  vicinity  received 
their  itt^truction  from  Miss  Mclntire.  Stmltnts  aided  in 
obtaining  employvient.  3w         11 

MATTRESSES 

Of  beat  Curled  Hair,  Live  Geese  Feathers,  Steam 

Purified,  Beds  and  Bedding-. 

PKWS   Lined   and   Cushioned.     Mattresses   and   Beds 
reuorated  in  a  superior  manner  by 

JAMES    H.    HALIiETT, 

lle4wtf  le  Dock  Square  &  31  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston. 


JONAS  ■WHITCOMB'3 
REMEDY    FOR    ASTHMA. 

PUKTAIiKD  from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  tbe 
late  Jonas  Wbitconib,  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known 
to  have  alleviated  this  dij-order  in  bii«Cflse,  when  all  other 
fippliauces  of  medical  (*kill  bad  been  abandoned  by  him 
111  despair.  In  no  cace  of  purely  Asthmatic  character 
has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has  ('fTected 
many  permanent  cure.*.  Within  tbe  past  two  }earH  th'S 
nnu'dy  has  been  u^cd  in  thousands  of  cases,  with  aa- 
toni[*hing  and  uniform  succesfl.  It  contains  no  poifon- 
OUB  or  injurious  properties  whatever.  Au  infant  may 
take  it  with  perlect  safety. 

The.  foVoxvin^  rfTtiJiratnt,  from  ^entUmen  of  hif^h  re- 
sprclnbilitt/^  furnith  conclusive  evidence  of  the  poicur  of 
this  remedy : 

Asthma.    Asthma. 
[Letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Newburyport,  Mass.] 

Newbdryport.  Feb  25,  185C. 
Jo»KPn  Burnett,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  It  is  now  nearly 
twelve  months  since  1  received  tbe  fir^t  bottle  of  your 
valuable  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  Asthma,  l-'or  thir- 
teen years  I  suffered  with  the  Asthma,  and  during  that 
time  there  were  but  few  months  in  which  I  did  not  suffer 
with  a  paroxysm  that  entirely  pro.strated  me  for  two 
or  three  da}8,  a.nd  i'onietimes  longer.  I  will  say,  that 
from  the  time  I  took  the  firs^t  dose  of  jour  *'  Remedy  " 
to  the  present  hour  I  have  not  had  a  bad  attack,  and 
now  my  e^sicm  ia  so  free  fiom  it  that  the  ^lo^t  active  ex- 
ercise and  exposure  seldom  has  any  other  effect  than  to 
slightly  restrict  the  lungs.  Your  medicine  soon  dispels 
that  sensation,  and  1  can  safely  claim  a  general  release 
from  the  tormentor.  IMease  aecept  my  gratitude  for  the 
great  blessing,  and  believe  me  that  I  shall  endeavor  to 
introduce  the  Hcniedy  whenever  opportunity  occurs. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servivnt, 

J.  U.  BUAGDON. 


Asthma.    Asthma. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  April  22  1858. 
MtssRS.  Burnett  &  Co.— tlcntlemen:  For  the  last 
seven  years  1  have  been  troubled  with  the  Asthma,  and 
last  fall  and  Gist  of  the  winter  I  was  so  sick  that  1  was 
unable  to  work  for  four  months.  Three  months  ago  I 
was  induced  to  buy  a  bottle  of  Whitcomb's  Remedy.  It 
has  done  me  much  good.  I  have  had  but  one  flight  at- 
tack of  it  for  six  weeks,  which  was  checked  by  one  dose 
of  the  Remedy. 

Yours  with  respect,  UOSEA  B.  RIPLEY. 


Asthma.    Asthma. 

[Letter  from  a  Clergyman.] 

Wapsboro'  Vt  ,  May  12.  1857. 
Mr.  Burnett:— I  take  pleasure  in  st*iting  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  '•  Whitcomb's  Remedy  for  the  Asthma"  on 
my  wife.  She  has  suffered  for  years,  more  than  my  pen 
can  dtfscribc,  with  the  spasmodic  form  of  that  terrible 
di.<ea.se.  I  consulted  numerous  physicians  of  the  highest 
•celebrity  to  little  or  no  purpose.  As  often  as  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  a  year  she  whs  brought  to  the  very  gates 
of  death,  requiring  two  or  three  watchers,  sometimes, 
for  several  days  and  nights  in  succession.  At  times,  for 
hours  it  would  seem  as  if  every  breath  must  be  the  la^-^t. 
We  were  obliged  to  open  doors  and  windows  in  mid-win- 
ter, and  resort  to  every  expedient  that  affection  could 
devise,  to  keep  her  alive.  At  one  time  she  was  so  far 
gone  that  her  physician  Ct^uld  not  count  her  pulse.  At 
length  1  heard  of  *'  Whitcomb's  Remedy."  It  acted  like 
a  charm :  it  enabled  her  to  sleep  quietly  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  nearly  broke  up  the  disease.  1  keep  it  con- 
stantly on  hand  ;  and  though  it  has  not  cured  her,  it  has 
done  wonders  in  the  way  of  relief.  I  am  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  stationed  here.  1  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
any  inquiries  respecting  her  case,  and  jou  are  at  liberty 
to  make  any  use  of  the  foregoing  facts  that  will  benefit 
the  atHicted.     Yours  truly,  KIMUALL  IIADLEY. 


Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  is  prepared  only  by  JOSEPH 
BURNETT  &  CO.,  No.  27  Ce>tral  Sirzet,  Boston,  and 
sold  by  all  druggists. 

OWE  DOJL.IiAR  PER  BOTTLE. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas. 

D;;^  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  for  Asthma  is  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co  ,  Boston,  one  of  the 
most  respectable  firms  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
plete success  which  has  attended  its  use  is  fairly  shown 
by  the  great  number  of  reliable  certificates  which  accom- 
pany each  parcel.  Many  distinguished  medical  gentle- 
men have  used  it  in  tde  treatment  of  the  above-named 
complaint,  and  have  given  it  their  unqualified  approba- 
tion. — BoUun  Post.  2w  11 

Ready-Made   Clothing. 

PIONEER    CLOTHING   EMPORIUM. 

MEX'S  WD  BOiS' 

CLOTHIDSra, 

FtJRNISHING  GOODS, 

HATS,  CAPS,  Arc,  Arc, 

In  all  their  varieties  of  Material,  Fabric,  Style  and  Prices, 
to  suit  the  taste  and  means  of  every  class  of  purchasers. 


"WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


GEO.  ^V.  SmilTIOIVS,  PIPER  &  Co., 

OAK  HALL,  32  AND  34  NORTH  ST.,  BOStON.    11 
$950    A    \  EAR!! 
PEDLERS    WANTED!!! 

OUR  agents  are  making  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  day 
profit — the  article  is  light,  takes  little  room,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  other  goods  or  business — required 
in  every  family  and  store.  Send  us  twenty-five  cents  in 
stamps  or  specie  and  get  a  sample  of  the  article  worth 
that  amount,  and  all  necefisarv  information.  Address 
VAN  DEUSEN  BROTHERS, 
11*  Kingston,  Ulster  Coanty,  New  York. 

THE  SPRING  TERM 

OF  tbe  FORT  EDWARD  INSTITUTE  opens  March 
17th.  Board,  and  Tuition  in  common  English,  14 
weeks,  for  $32  50  in  advance.  Superb  brick  buildings, 
with  separate  departments  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Students  thoroughly  prepared  for  College,  for  the  Count- 
ing-Room,  for  Teaching,  and  for  all  the  active  duties  of 
life.    For  Circulars,  or  for  Rooms,  apply  to  the  Prmcipat. 

KEV.  JOSEl'U  E.  KING, 
2w  11  Fort  Edward,  New  York. 

c.  c.  c.  c. 

Coaghs!  Colds!!  Consumption!!!  Cured!!!! 

By  the  the  timely  use  of  Mrs.  M.  N.  Gardner's  Indian 
Balsam  of  Liverwort,  the  best  and  most  effectually  reme- 
dial agent  ever  offered  in  all  Pulmonary  complaints. 
For  sale  everywhere.  H 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

PRATT    Tight    Stitch  Machines.     Price  $25  to  §^35. 
Also  PRATT'S  Improved  Carpet  Sweepers.  Price  S2r)0. 
Agents  wanted.     Apply  at  113  Washington  St.         8w  11 


NEW  COOKING  RANGE. 

r^IIILSONS  DOUBLE  OVEN  COOKING  RANGE,  Pa- 
\_j  tented  Juntiary,  1^5l>.  The  subscriber's  long  expe- 
rience in  tbe  invention  and  manufactnie  of  ('ooking  and 
Heating  Apparatus,  enables  him  now  to  present  a  Cof)k- 
ii  g  Range  constructed  on  »n  improved  piinciple,  fully 
meeting  the  refjuliemcDts  of  the  day  in  this  department, 
SLiid  flit  irely  (fij/'funt  171  its  prinr  pit  and  cj)tTation  frou» 
any  other  Range  before  known.  The  subscriber  takes 
pleasure  in  sUiting  that  he  hag  fully  overcome  the  objec- 
tions uiged  against  Ranges,  for  their  expensive  waste  of 
fuel  and  .•■low  and  Imperfect  operation.  Its  self-regula- 
ting flues  around  the  Two  Elkvatld  OvFNS  without  the 
usual  vexatious  complication  of  dampers,  Insures  (juiek 
and  perfectly  even  baking  ovens,  which,  with  unparal- 
leled economy  in  fuel,  compactness  of  form,  simplicity  of 
structure,  and  superior,  fine  heavy  castings,  combine  to 
render  it  unequalled  by  any  Cooking  Apparatus  ever  In- 
vented. A  I*!  gle  examination,  with  an  attention  to  the 
evidence  already  leceived  from  the  large  number  uced 
tbe  past  season,  will  insure  Its  spe*>dy  adoption  in  place 
of  the  Common  Ranges.  Sizes  adapted  for  Family  or 
Hotel  purposes,  with  or  without  Water  Backs,  and  Hot 
Air  Fixtures.  E^^pecial  attention  given  to  the  erection  of 
these  Ranges,  and  also  Chilson's  Cone  Furnaces.  Deliv- 
ered from  the  6ubscriber  s  store,  99  and  101  Bluckstone 
Stret-t,  Boston,  or  his  Foundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass. 

11  GARDNER  CHILSON- 

TUK  MOST  BRILLIANT  COLLECTION  OF 

APHORISMS,     POETICAL      SIMILES,      AND      ILLUSTRATIONS     OP 
RELIUIOUS    TRUTHS    IN    THE    LANtJUAGE! 

Nearly  Forty  Thousand  Copies  Sold. 

LIFE     THOUGHTS. 

BY  HENKV  WARD  JBKtCIIER. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  public  have  called  for  edi- 
tion after  edition  of  this  remarkable  bonk  furnishes  a 
Buflicieut  proof  of  its  hold  upon  the  popular  hejirt. 

Its  liberal  and  anti-pectarian  spirit,  its  genuine  piety, 
its  forcible  proentation  of  truth,  its  sparkling  and  fehci- 
tous  illustrations,  and  its  poetical  images,  combine  to 
make  a  work  which  it  would  be  dilBcult  to  parallel  in  the 
wliole  field  of  religious  literature. 

It  is  not  a  book  of  mere  temporary   Interest,  but  will 
be  read  by  coming  generations  with  a  pleasure  equal  to 
our  own. 
In  one  vol.,  12mo.     With  a  copious  Index.     Price  §1  00. 

Upon  receipt  of  price  the  above  book  will  be  forward- 
ed, postage  prepaid. 

PHILLIPS,     SAMPSON     &     Co., 
I'libliMhrrsi,  Bo.Mton.  Iw  11 

THATCHER  &  HUTCHINSON, 
523  Broadway  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel),  New  York. 

HAVE   JUSr    I'UBLlSHtD 

SYMBOLS    OF    THE    CAPITAL; 

Or,  CIVILIZATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 
KY  A.  I>.  WAVO. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  Hudson  :  or.  Life  in  the  Country. 

The  Capital  City  :  or,  Life  in  Town. 

The  Forces  of  Free  I^abor. 

Man  and  hU  Modern  Inventions. 

The  Gold  Dollar- 
Pedantry  and  Power. 

Woman  in  America. 

The  Churches  :  or.  Religion  in  New  York. 

The  Studies:  or,  Art  in  New  York. 

The  CapiUil  and  the  Higher  Law. 

The  Penitentiary  :  or,  Crime  in  New  York. 

The  Rural  Cemetery  :  or,  Life  and  Death. 
Price.  §1;  full  gilt,  ^150. 
For  sale  by  booksellers  generally. 


lOOO  AgciitH  ^Vaiilcd  lo  ftcll 

MATRIMONIAL     BROKERAGE 

In  the  METROPOLIS,  by  a  Reporter  of  the  New  York 
Press.  This  book  is  an  authentic  exposure  of  one  of  the 
greatest  swindling  institutions  in  New  York,  and  fur- 
ni-hes  an  interesting  additional  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  celebrated 

MRS.    CUMM^GHAnI. 
It  contains  six  graphic   illustrations.     Price   SFl.     A 
liberal  discount  to  agents  who  will  devote    their  whole 
time  to  its  sale.     Address 

THATCHER  &.  HUTCHINSON, 

523  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  11 

ARTISTS'    I>1AT£RIALS. 

npHE  undersigned  having  at  their  establishment, 

No8.  61  ^  63  TTnion  Street, 

«  (CORM£R  OF  BANOTER,) 

the  most  complete  assortment  of 

ARTISTS'   MATERIALS 

ever  displayed  in  this  city  before,  offer  the  fame  at  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

This  assortment  comprises  every  shade  of  color,  either 
dry  or  in  oil.  All  kinds  of  Crayons,  Brushes,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  in  fact,  all  articles  used  in  Oil,  Grecian  or  Oriental 
Painting.  Having  the  experience  of  many  years  in  this 
business, 

Messrs.   WHEELER  &/  Co. 

flatter  themselves  that  they  are  enabled  to  manufacture 
and  import 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 
at  as  low  cost  a.s  any  other  parties  in  the  country,  and 
respectfully  solicit   the  attention   of  those   purchiising. 
Orders  by  mail  or  express  from  the  country   will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Those  wishing  catalogues  of  our  articles  can  obtain 
the  same  by  forwarding  their  address  to 

MESSRS.  A.  WHEELER  A  CO., 

(Johnson's  Block,) 

7  6t.  61  Sc  63  Union  Street. 


ARRIAGE  AND  VlSlTIIVti  CARDS 


M 


FASHIONABLY  ENGR.AVED  BY 


E.  A.  TEIJLON, 
149  1-3  WASHIAGTOIV  STREET BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes.  Cake  Boxes, 
etc.,  are  respectlully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand. 

£  A.  TEULON  will  allow  a  liberal  discount  frotn  his 
own  prices  on  all  jobs  exceeding  ?20  in  value.  Save  this 
advertisement,  and  call  at  1411  1-'^  M'a»(hin§;lou 
St.;  BoMton^  directly  opposite  tbe  Old  South  Church. 
6m.  9 

ENGBAVING  AND  DESIGNING. 

WJ,  MERCE  having  many  year^  experience  in 
•  thi.*?  department  of  art.  confidently  offers  his  ser- 
vices in  all  varieties  of  wood  engraving,  book  and  news- 
paper illustration.  Reference— J5rt//rtf/ .I  Pictorial  Rooms 
at  No.  22  1  2  Wimer  Street,  Ballou's  Building.      2w  10 


FOUSEL'S 
P  A  B  U  I.  U  M 

VIT/E, 

A   SIMPLE    but  scientific  ccmbinatlon   of   vegetable 
extracts,  requiring  only  to  be  known  and  need  to 
become  the  first  resort  m  rates  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Chronic  Cough, 
Bleeding  of  the  Lungs,  Soreness  of  the 
Chest,   Hoarseness,   and  all  Pul- 
monary or  Bronchial  Disease. 

Unlike  other  preparations  offered  to  the  public,  it  is 
free  from  opium  ami  other  deleterious  drugs  or  minerals, 
calculated  only  to  soothe  ai:d  lull  tbe  vufcurpecting  pa- 
tient into  security  while  the  inr-idious  disease  slill 
marches  on  its  destroying  way.  Neither  is  it  adminis- 
tered in  large  and  Lau.-tous  dofes. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent  French  pbysiciab, 
and  testimonials  of  the  highefct  chaiatttr  j'rove  its  tffica- 
cy.  Many  eminent  ph}sicians  are  utiiig  it  In  their  prac- 
tice with  the  most  satit-factory  rtsnlts. 

Price  ^'2  per  bottle,  trial  bottles  ft^l.  Sent  by  moil  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  free  Irom  postage. 

F.  J.  LAFORME,  Sole  Agent,  at  Wetk»  &  Potter's,  154 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  for  sale  by  all 
apothecaries. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

rpYPES  for  Letter  Prefs  Printing  of  evtry  variety, 
JL  with  whatever  tlfe  may  be  lequiied  frtma  GENE- 
KaL  DEPOSITORY  OF  PRINTING  MA'lERIALS,  lor 
sale  at  the  lowest  etandiird  of  prices,  lor  ca»b  or  approved 
credit,  by 

r  H  E  J.  P  S    &    D  A  L  T  O  N  , 
No.  52  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
{^y*  The   well  known  and   highly   appreciattd    bard- 
metal  Stotrh-cut  letter,    i'ioliar  lo   tuis    foodi.y,  U 
cOL^tantl>  gaining  favor  >>ith  Printers  ai.d  Publitbeis 

O-  ELLCTROlYPiNG— Cut-work  ol  all  kinds.  News- 
paper Hcadii  gs,  etc  ,  copied  b>  this  beautiful  prrcei-f),  in 
a  superior  manner  and  at  low  rates.  eonCt        9 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEBBY. 

rpms  KE.MEDY  has  long  commcndtd  itself  to  the 
-^  uiost  favorublc  opiuion  of  ull  by  it<»  rcmnrkable  effica- 
cy iu  relieving,  healing  at  d  ctiring  the  meet  obstinnte 
and  painful  cases  of  C'oucus,  Coi.»9,  Influenza,  Soeb 
TuROAT,  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Whoop- 
INC.  CouoH,  and  Croup,  while  t'ONSUMi'TION  in  manj 
inatanccs  has  succumbed  to  its  iullueuce  wbeo  ull  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

Tbe  wide-spread  and  general  use  of  this  Balsam,  to- 
gether with  tbe  great  good  it  has  performed  for  tbe  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  do  remedy  approaching  it  iu  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  Vi'.  FOWI,K  b 
CO  ,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

fiUO    K{)      KBSON'S     IMPROVED 

belf-Adjustable  NoiseleES 

CARPET     S  ^V  E  E  P  E  R  , 

with  the  Patent  Wheel,  which  will  cot  wear  out  the  Car- 
pet. For  sale  at  all  the  Carpet  and  Uouse  Furnishing 
Stores  in  Boston,  and  by 

H.  S.  CHAPMAN  &  Co  , 

Manufacturers, 
No.  95  1>4  IValer  Birrcl.        Im  9 

R  E  m  O  V  E  D  . 

I .    M .    SINGER    .t     CO. 

T>  ESl'ECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  public 
JLV  generally,  that  they  have  leased  tbe  ?tore  No.  ()9 
Hanover  Street,  corner  of  Elm,  directly  under  their  for- 
mer office,  where  they  are  now  prepared  to  exhibit  their 
numerous  MucLines  to  all  who  favor  us  with  a  call  M'e 
call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in  search  cf  Machines 
for  family  use,  to  call  and  examine  our  letter  A  machite, 
which  is  of  an  entire  new  construction  throughout ;  for 
neatness,  durability  and*  peed  it  cannot  be  surpassed;  iu 
short.  It  takes  tbe  palm  oil  all  others  in  the  world.  The 
great  centre  of  attraction  now  Is  our  new  salesroom,  the 
public  will  come  where  they  are  received  with  attention. 
Don't  forget  the  number,  69  Hanover  Street,  corner  of 
Elm,  directly  opposite  the  American  House. 

I.    IU.    SINUEK    <L-    CO. 

4w  9  B.  TKOTT,  Agent. 

ALFUED  MUDGE  &  SOX, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

Ko.  34  SCHOOL  STSEET,  BOSTON. 
SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING,  Ol'POSITE  CITY  UALL. 

Wedding  Stationery  of  all  kinds  constantly  on  band, 
and  Cards  printed  at  tbe  shortest  notice. 

Orders  from  tbe  country  promptly  answered.  4t— 8 

PALPITATION  or  THE  HEART. 

WHEN  not  arising  from  organic  disea.«e,  palpitations 
are  due  either  to  nervous  excitement  or  to  a  general 
impoverishment  of  the  blood.  The  PEUIVIAN  SYliUP, 
by  restoring  the  vital  fluid  lo  its  proper  condition,  calms 
nervous  excitement,  arrests  palpitations,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  system  11 

I^IWE  ART  UKAUIAU  PJ!.^ClLS-Compc8ed  of 
fine  Cumberland  powder,  manufactured  on  a  new 
principle  in  an  entire  piece  of  lead,  without  'he  slightest 
variation  throughout.  They  stand  a  firm  point  and  are 
easy  of  erasure.  Manufactured  by  De  Ijt,  Kue  &  Co., 
Loudon,  and  for  sale  by  THOMAS  GUOOM  &  CO.  Sta- 
tioners, 82  State  Street.  3w  9 

IF  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT,  send  at  once  for  Mr. 
SE.tKS'  CIRCULAR  TO  BOOK  AGENTS.  Our  Pub- 
lications are  considered  among  the  most  saleable.  Ad- 
dress, postpaid,  ROliEUr  SEARS,  Publisher,  181  William 
Street.  New  Y'ork.  8  4t. 

WA^TED,— Agents  in  every  county  In  the  United 
States  and  Canadas  to  sell  by  subscription  the  very 
best  books  pubti..hed.     A  small  capital  only  is  required, 
and  large  profits  can  be  made.     For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress LEARY  &  GETZ,  Publishers, 
Cw  9             224  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TRAVELLING  PASSPORTS. 

PERSONS  going  abroad  can  be  furnished  with  Trarel- 
ling  Passports  by  applying  to 

JOHN  E.  M.  GILLEY, 
8w.        10  No.  8  Old  State  Ilou-'e,  Boston. 

BEWARE     OV     KASK     IMITATIONS  I       Use 
WATTS  &  CO.'S  genuine  article  for  the  cure  of 
PILES.  F.  BKOWN,  Apol/iemnj,  AgrnI, 

4w  10  No.  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

1?OR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
.  sonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  8tf. 


il»  i  J^TA — Will  pay  for^OneY'ear's  Board  and  Tuition  in 


*rii    ... 

tjp  1  'J\J  the  English  Dep.irtmenC  of  the  Flushing  Si 
male  College,  at  Flushing.  L.  I.     Address 
eow5t.        9         Rev.  WILLIAM  U.  GILDKR.  A.  M. 
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FLFTCHEK  MEBSTER,  ES(t. 

SURVEYOU    OF    BOSTON. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Mr.  Homer  from  a  fine  photo- 
graph recently  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Masury  of  this 
city.  Fletcher  Webster,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  Daniel  Webster,\va8  born  in  Porlsmouth,  N  H. 
July  23,  1813.  His  father  having  removed 
to  this  city  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
but  four  years  of  age,  his  education  was  com- 
menced in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  at  the  Public  Latin  School,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1833. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Professors  Bowen 
and  Lovcring,  Rev.  Doctor  Ellis,  Dr.  Wyman, 
distinguished  as  an  anatomist,  and  Charles  A. 
Welch  and  Wra.  Dehon,  Esqrs.,  eminent  law- 
yers. Mr.  Webster's  popularity  and  position 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  <-hoscn 
to  deliver  the  class  valedictory  oration.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  at  Hopkinton  with  the 
late  S.  B  Walcott,  and  afterwards  studied  a  year 
in  the  office  of  C.  B.  Curtis,  Esq., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1836.  In  that  year  he  married 
Miss  Caroline  S.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Stephen  White,  and  at 
once  removed  to  Detroit.  After 
passing  a  year  here,  he  removed  to 
La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  large  interests  in 
land  in  that  State.  Here  he  resided 
four  years,  entering  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  western  life,  and  snatching 
time  from  his  business  engage- 
ments, to  engage  in  field-sports,  for 
which  he  had  inherited  a  taste  from 
his  father,  with  the  keenest  zest. 
He  was  an  active  and  popnliu- 
member  of  a  sporting  club  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  deer  and  wolf 
hunting,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  bold  rider  and  crack  shot. 
-Bidding  farewell  to  the  west,  where 
he  had  become  very  popular,  he 
went  to  Washington  in  1841,  and 
was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Department,  an  oflBce  which 
he  filled  with  ability  for  two  years. 
His  father,  in  dedicating  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works  to  him,  as 
"  his  only  surviving  child,  and  the 
object  of  his  affections  and  hopes," 
sta'es  that  several  important  State 
papers  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
elder  Webster,  were  written  by  his 
son.  General  Gushing,  at  the  re- 
cent Webster  celebration  in  this 
city,  took  occasion  to  compliment 
Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  as  the  author 
of  the  first  published  essays  on  the 
abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues,  a  suli- 
Ject  which  he  treated  with  marked 
ability  and  influence.  Mr.  Wel)- 
ater  accompanied  Mr.  Gushing  to 
China,  as  secretary  of  the  mission, 
and,  on  his  return  to  this  country, 
embodied  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
and  its  people  in  a  series  of  lectures, 
which  he  delivered  with  great  suc- 
cess in 'New  ,York  city,  Albany, 
Boston,  and  the  principal  towns  of 
New  York  and  the  New  England 
States.  In  1847,  two  years  after 
his  return  from  China,  he  wjis 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, as  a  representative  from 
Boston.  During  the  session,  Mr. 
Webster  made  a  very  able  and  elo- 
quent speech  in  support  of  the  res- 
olution appropriating  $20,000  in 
aid  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment 
raised  for  service  in  the  Mexican 
war,  he,  with  two  other  gentlemen, 
being  the  only  members  of  his 
party  who  sustained  the  measure. 
In  reply  to  the  objection  of  a  mem- 
ber that  the  proposed  grant  was  un- 
constitutional, Mr  Webster  said  : — 
"  To  grant  this  aid  can  only  be  un- 
constitutional upon  the  ground  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  not  part  of  tlie  United 
States.  If,  to  defend  the  United 
States,  be  not  to  defend  Massachu- 
setts— if  this  Commonwealth  be  not 
interested  in  that  defence,  and  her 
safety  and  security  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Union,  then  I  admit  it 
is    unconstitutional    to    give    this 


twenty  thousand  dollars  to  these  volunteers  about 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union.  But  if  Mas- 
sachusetts is  a  part  of  the  Union,  if  to  defend  the 
whole  be  to  defend  every  part,  if  to  defend  the 
Union  be  to  defend  Massachusetts,  if  when  the 
one  is  at  war  the  other  is  at  war,  and  necessarily 
so,  then,  sir,  it  is  not  unconstitutional.  Tlic  gen- 
tleman further  tolls  us  that  when  needy  persons 
come  to  us  as  applicants,  we  have  a  right  to  look 
to  the  object  for  which  the  charity  is  asked,  that 
need  itself  furnished  us  no  ground  for  relief — 
that  if  that  were  so,  he  could  bring  out  hero  a 
thousand  men  worse  oft'  than  these  volunteers. 
The  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  constitu- 
tion in  support  of  this  sentiment,  tells  us,  if  it 
tells  us  anything  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
to  give  this  relief —it  tolls  us  that  public  charity, 
humanity  and  generous  sentiment,  should  be  en- 
couraged among  mankind  Sir,  we  do  not  ask 
who  or  what  arc  those  who  come  to  us  in  distress 
— our  asylums,  and  alms-houses,  and  hospitals, 
which  cover  the  summits  of  the  hills  all  over  the 


State,  are  open  equally  to  all,  citizens,  strangers 
aod  foreigners.  The  law  has  ever  recognized 
this  claim.  The  Qrcator  enacted  the  law  when 
first  he  set  our  beating  hearts  in  motion  ;  every 
nation,  civilized  and  savage,  has  re-enacted  it — 
our  statute  books  arc  full  of  it.  And  when  we 
give  thus  liberally  to  all  of  whatever  condition, 
freely,  and  without  consideration  or  return,  shall 
we  sliut  down  the  flood-gates  of  our  charity  when 
our  own  follow  citizens,  about  to  fight  in 
a  foreign  war,  and  in  behalf  of  the  country,  when 
Massachusetts  freemen,  our  neighbors  and 
friends,  come  before  us  and  ask  us  for  some  small 
supplies,  some  scanty  clothing,  to  eke  out  what 
they  have,  enough  to  save  them  from  the  ceriain 
death  which  awaits  them  if  they  go  to  fight  in  a 
strange  country  and  a  deadly  climate,  insuffi- 
ciently provided  as  they  are  ?  Sir,  I  was  pained 
by,  while  I  admired,  the  able  and  brilliant  speech 
of  the  gentleman.  I  felt,  sir,  as  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  prove  that  these  men  were  act  militia  of 
the  State,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  our  aid, 
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that  he  was  arijuim/  the  clothes  off  the  backs  of  a 
thousand  poor  f Mows.  Sir,  with  one  nice  distinc- 
tion, I  saw  them  lo.se  a  blanket,  a  second  robt>ed 
them  of  a  coat,  and  a  third  left  them  barefoot." 
The  sentiments,  the  reasoning  and  language  of 
this  speech  are  worthy  the  son  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. We  must  make  room  for  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  this  stirring  address  : — "  The  gentleman 
from  Salem  tells  us  that  if  we  pass  this  resolve, 
we  must  unwrlte  our  history,  tear  down  our 
monuments.  Welt,  sir,  tear  them  down — who 
cares  for  a  pile  of  stones  ?  Monuments  are  noth- 
ing. Sink  Concord  and  Lexington  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  will  these  places  be  forgotten? 
*  *  *  Sir,  great  deeds,  heroic  actions,  noble 
virtues,  live  in  better  monuments  than  those  of 
granite  or  marble— the  hearts  of  men,  those  liv- 
ing, beating  hearts,  which  to  all  time,  without 
interruption  or  cessation,  shall  perpetuate  the 
fame  and  the  renown  of  the  great  and  good. 
Massachusetts  needs  no  monuments.  Her  his- 
tory, and  her  fame,  and  her  glory  need  none. 
Let  us  do  nothing  to  cloud  or  ob- 
scure it.  Let  us  never  perform  an 
act  which  shall  need  argument  or 
rhetoric  to  Justify  it,  but  which 
shall  at  once,  at  first,  forever,  every- 
where, commend  itself  to  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart,  to  every  im- 
pulse of  generosity  and  humanity, 
to  all  noble  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments." The  previous  year,  Mr. 
Webster  bad  delivered  the  4th  of 
July  oration  before  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Boston  at  the  city 
celebration.  It  is  an  eloquent  and 
patriotic  production.  On  the  death 
of  General  McNiel,  Surveyor  of  the 
port  o^  Bostou  in  18.W,  lienenil 
Taylor  conferred  tli«  vacant  office 
on  Mr.  Webster,  and  on  tlie  expi- 
ration of  his  commission,  he  was 
rc-appointed  by  President  Pierce, 
and  is  now  serving  a  third  term  by 
appointment  of  President  Buchan- 
an. On  each  occasion  his  appoint- 
ment has  been  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  without  refer- 
ence. In  connection  with  this 
,'^..  office,  we  should  mention   an  inci- 

dent highly  creditable  to  and  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Webster.  Under 
the  administration  of  General  Tay- 
.  lor.  Gen.  McNiel's  commission  was 
about  to  expire,  it  was  rumored 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  an  applicant 
for  the  oflBce,  and  designed  to  sup- 
plant the  old  veteran.  So  soon  as 
this  report  came  to  Mr.  Webster's 
knowledge,  he  waited  on  General 
M-^Niel,  and  assured  him  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  story.  "  I  had  rather,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  "  get  my  living  as  a  day 
laborer  than  owe  it  to  the  removal 
of  an  old  soldier  who  had  shed  his 
blood  in  his  country's  service." 
He  moreover  assured  the  General 
that  his  father's  and  his  own  influ- 
ence should  be  used  to  obtain  a 
re-appointment,  in  case  Genera! 
Taylor  entertained  any  idea  of 
making  a  change  in  the  office. 
Witli  these  assurances.  General 
McNiel  started  for  Washington,  but 
died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 
General  Taylor  had,  we  believe,  re- 
appomted  him  on  the  very  day  of 
his  death.  The  President  imme- 
diately appointed  Mr.  Webster  to 
the  vacancy  thus  occurring.  In 
1855  Mr.  Webster  edited  an  ed- 
ition  of  his  father's  Correspondence, 
a  valuable  and  interesting  work. 
With  a  turn  also  for  lighter  liter- 
ature, he  has  written  and  published, 
anonymously,  however,  a  number 
of  humorous  poems.  Mr  Webster 
is  an  influential  member  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  and  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign  canvassed 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire 
for  Mr  Buchanan.  He  has  all  the 
([ualitios  of  a  popular  campaign 
speaker.  The  features  of  Mr. 
Webster  strongly  remind  one  of  his 
father.  In  stature,  however,  he  is 
of  the  medium  height,  though 
strongly  built.  He  is  now  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  and  inherits  a 
vigorous  constitntion. 
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Three  Xiglits  with  the  Wreckers. 

BY   O.    S.    CAMPANA. 
KIGIIT     THE     FIRST. 

Twilight  was  fast  settling  on  a  remote  and 
unfrequented  sea-beach,  where  the  strong  arm  of 
ihe  law  was  seldom  known  to  reach.  Human 
eye  has  seldom  looked  upon  a  more  desolate 
Bcene.  Its  only  redeeming  point  was  a  certain 
degree  of  sublimity,  resulting  from  the  very  ex- 
cessiveness  of  its  dreary  monotony.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  scattered  sand  hills,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  extended  a  low,  sandy  shore, 
without  a  single  object  to  break  the  dismal  same- 
ness of  the  view. 

Even  on  the  landward  side  the  same  flat,  sandy 
plain  stretched  away  to  the  horizon's  utmost 
verge,  while  a  few  stunted  pines  here  and  there 
alone  disturbed  the  unvarying  level.  It  was  the 
ocean's  vast  expanse,  without  any  of  the  ever- 
changing  phases  which  give  interest  to  its  far- 
roaching  uniformity. 

On  this  wild  sea-beach  stood  two  human  be- 
ings, of  an  aspect  by  no  means  out  of  keeping 
with  the  scene.  One  was  a  tall,  stalwart,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  with  a  strongly-marked,  weather- 
beaten  face,  on  which  many  a  stormy  passion  had 
left  its  impress.  He  was  conversing  with  a  fe- 
male, wrapped  in  a  large  crimson  shawl,  whose 
face  was  almost  as  dark  and  fierce  as  his  own, 
though  it  exhibited  traces  of  what  must  once 
have  been  beauty  of  no  ordinary  character.  Her 
language  and  manner  were  both  supe:ior  to  her 
dress  and  general  appearance,  and  denoted  that 
good-breeding  and  refinement  had  not  always 
been  strangers  to  her. 

"  Mark  Hazel,"  said  she,  while  her  dark  eyes 
glared  fiercely  upon  her  companion,  "  I  have 
suffered  cold,  and  hunger,  and  sickness,  and 
every  ill  that  human  tigers  can  inflict  upon  the 
dear  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  race  who  happen 
to  have  no  money  wherewith  to  purchase  their 
forbearance.  But  all  these  evils,  ten  times  told 
and  ten  times  doubled,  would  be  but  a  drop  to 
an  ocean  compared  with  the  deadly  injuries 
which  you  have  inflicted  upon  me." 

At  these  words  the  man  raised  a  heavily-loaded 
clnb,  which  he  habitually  carried,  and  advanced 
towards  the  speaker  with  dark,  lowering  brows 
and  threatening  gestures. 

"  Ay,"  continued  the  woman,  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  "strike,  kick,  cuff,  abuse  and  torment  me. 
Women  were  made  for  nothing  else.  Such  little 
attentions  from  the  hands  of  their  lords  and 
masters  are  nothing  more  than  what  they  have 
to  expect,  and  well  have  you  taught  me  to  know 
it." 

Hazel  would  undoubtedly  have  followed  up 
his  threats  by  just  such  acts  as  those  she  had 
ironically  invoked,  but  at  that  moment  there  ran 
up  to  them  a  beautiful  child,  a  boy,  between  two 
and  three  years  of  age,  the  wrecker's  only  off- 
spring, and  the  one  thing  on  earth  which  he 
dearly  loved  ;  and  he  who  feared  not  man,  nor 
God,  nor  devil,  was  afraid  to  act  out  his  brutish 
purpose  in  the  presence  of  this  little  child. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  reckless  woman,  "  can 
it  bo  pos  ible  that  you  think  it  too  early  for  him 
to  commence  his  apprenticeship  to  the  devil  ? 
Never  mind  ;  he'll  soon  make  up  for  lost  time 
when  he  does  begin.  He  will  have  such  an  ad- 
mirable example  set  him.  Satan  has  no  such 
schoolmaster  as  Mark  Hazel.  AH  pandemo- 
nium could  not  furnish  his  equal  in  the  de- 
lightful occupation  of  '  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot '  murderous  fire  arms,  and  training 
up  a  boy  for  the  gallows.    Ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Mark  Hazel  scowled  like  an  angry  demon, 
and  with  all  his  force  hurled  at  the  woman's  head 
the  deadly  bludgeon  with  which  he  had  before 
threatened  her.  She  stooped  nimbly  to  avoid  it, 
or  it  would  probably  have  killed  her. 

Again  she  broke  forth  with  that  bitter,  sarcas- 
tic laugh,  a  miserable  mockery  of  mirth.  Then 
drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  shak- 
ing her  long,  bony  forefinger  at  the  wrecker,  she 
said,  solemnly  and  impressively  : 

"  On  that  woful  day  when  I  first  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  know  )ou,  1  was  as  innocent  as  that 
little  child.  I  was  the  pride  of  my  fond  parents' 
hearts — a  beloved  and  loving  daughter,  in  a 
cheerful,  happy  home.  You  crossed  my  path, 
your  foul  touch  polluted  me — and  my  father 
drov,e  me  forth,  with  his  heavy  curse  upon  me, 
on  the  very  day  that  I  broke  my  mother's  heart. 
Instead  of  receiving  and  protecting  me,  as  you 
had  sworn  before  high  heaven  to  do,  you  spurned 
me  with  bitter  taunts  and  foul-mouthed  impreca- 


tions, and  I  became  a  disgrace  to  my  sex  and  an 
outcast  from  humanity.  And  yet,  at  the  very 
moment  that  you  were  meditating  this  awful 
deed,  this  infamous  soul  murder,  you  swore  upon 
your  bended  knees  that  you  loved  me  better  than 
life  itself!  And  so  now  you  pretend  to  love  that 
child.  But  if  he  docs  not  prove  himself  a  fiend 
before  he  is  old  enough  to  be  a  man,  it  will  not 
be  his  father's  precept  or  example  that  will  pre- 
vent him. 

"Now  hear  me,  Mark  Hazel.  I  have  little 
cause  to  love  that  boy,  whose  mother  usurped  the 
place  that  should  have  been  mine,  but  there  is 
still  enough  of  the  woman  in  my  heart  to  make 
me  pity  the  son  of  such  a  father  I  know — God 
help  me! — that  lam  half  crazed  with  sin,  and 
sorrow,  and  suffering,  but  I  utter  only  the  solemn 
truth  when  I  say  to  3'ou  that  a  voice  beyond  the 
grave,  to  which  I  am  fast  hastening,  declares  to 
me  this  night  that  if  you  dare  to  attempt  to  make 
that  poor  boy  as  wicked  as  yourself,  a  retribution 
will  overtake  you,  so  terrible  that  it  will  freeze 
even  your  guilt-hardened  soul'with  horror  from 
wliich  the  very  torments  of  despair  would  seem 
a  desirable  refuge. 

"  I  know  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  they  say 
that  when  death  is  near,  a  corner  of  that  dark 
veil  which  covers  the  future  is  sometimes  lifted. 
Hetd  my  warning  then,  Mark  Hazel,  or  the  bit- 
terest curse  of  the  soul  you  have  ruined  shall 
cleave  to  your  sin  burdened  heart  until  it  shall 
have  ceased  to  beat  forever." 

The  tall,  striking  form,  with  the  fierce,  dark, 
gipsey-like  face  and  bearing,  and  its  wild,  weird 
look  in  the  fast  thickening  twilight,  was  one  by 
which  many  a  stout  spirit  would  have  been  ap- 
palled. But  fear  was  a  stranger  to  the  wrecker's 
soul,  and  humble  as  was  his  station  now — the  re- 
ward  of  guilt  and  virtual  outlawry — his  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  made  him  impervious  to 
the  superstitious  misgivings  which  haunted  most 
of  his  companions.  It  was  anger  alone  which 
distorted  his  features  and  gave  token  of  the  de- 
moniacal fury  that  raged  within  his  breast. 

With  two  or  three  tiger-like  bounds  he  re- 
gained his  club,  whirled  it  round  his  head,  and 
as  the  woman  turned  to  flee,  struck  her  fairly  on 
the  temple  with  the  full  force  of  his  gigantic 
strength.  Blood  and  brains  stained  the  club  as 
he  withdrew  it,  and  his  hapless  victim  fell  to  the 
earth  without  a  struggle.  With  a  smile  of  sav- 
age triumph  the  murderer  seized  the  warm  corpse 
and  bearing  it  to  the  water's  edge  hurled  it  far 
out  into  the  boiling  surf,  where  the  ebbing  tide 
soon  bore  it  away  into  the  thick  darkness  which 
fill  like  a  vast  pall  over  the  sea.  All  external 
traces  of  the  deed  were  thus  speedily  effaced,  but 
there  was  already  a  record  made  above  which  all 
the  oceans  on  earth  could  never  wash  away.  As 
Mark  turned  from  the  water,  he  felt  his  very 
heart  shrink  within  him  from  the  clear  blue  eyes 
of  his  beautiful  boy.  And  then  it  was  that  the 
iron  first  entered  his  soul,  and  he  felt  what  it 
was  to  be  a  murderer. 


NIGHT  the   second. 

Some  fourteen  years  had  passed  away,  and 
night  was  again  falling  upon  that  desolate  coast. 
It  had  been  a  wild,  stormy  evening,  and  as  it 
grew  darker  the  gale  still  increased,  and  the  sea 
bird's  shriek  as  he  strove  in  vain  to  stem  the  fury 
of  the  blast,  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  thun- 
ders of  the  surf,  all  fell  more  and  more  dismally 
upon  the  ear. 

Mark  Hazel,  the  wrecker,  with  six  or  eight  of 
his  lawless  companions,  stood  upon  a  sand-hill, 
at  the  extreme  seaward  verge  of  a  low-lying 
headland.  They  were  watching  a  heavily  laden 
barque  in  the  offing,  which  was  evidently  in  dis- 
tress. She  was  laboring  terribly  in  a  raging  sea, 
and  had  fired  several  signal  guns,  which,  on  that 
God-forsaken  coast,  could  only  bring  down  the 
vultures  which  were  waiting  eagerly  for  their 
prey. 

The  object  of  these  men  was  plainly  indica- 
ted by  a  huge  lantern,  furnished  with  largo  re- 
Hcctora,  all  ready  to  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a 
mast  planted  on  the  hillock,  with  the  view  of  de- 
coying the  vessel  upon  a  sunken  reef,  where  she 
must  inevitably  go  to  pieces. 

The  savage-looking  group  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing for  some  one,  and  their  lowering  brows  and 
frequent  oaths  showed  that  they  were  anything 
but  patient  waiters.  At  length  there  appeared 
in  the  distance,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  men 
were  gazing,  a  slender  figure  advancing  along  the 
beach.  It  was  an  unusually  handsome  boy,  of 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  only 
child  of  Mark  Hazel,  whom  ho  loved  in  his  own 


way  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  impassioned  na- 
ture. All  the  kindly  feelings  of  which  he  was 
capable  were  concentrated  upon  the  lad,  and  he 
displayed  from  time  to  time  a  sort  of  fierce  ten- 
derness, such  as  a  tiger  might  entertain  for  his 
savage  offspring.  And  yet  this  parental  love  had 
in  no  wise  changed  the  wrecker's  nature.  He  re- 
mained, as  he  had  long  been,  more  reckless  and 
cruel  as  he  was  more  firm  and  courageous  than 
any  of  his  wild  and  lawless  companions. 

"  So,  my  young  gentleman,"  cried  Hazel,  with 
an  oath,  "  it  has  pleased  you  to  come  at  last,  has 
it?  We  ought  to  be  very  thankful  though,  I 
suppose,  that  yon  have  kept  us  waiting  only  half 
an  hour  or  thereabouts.  What  have  you  been 
about  all  this  time,  sir  ?" 

"  Indeed,  fir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  came  as 
soon  as  ever  I  got  your  message.  I  was  not  at 
home  when  John  first  came." 

"  And  where  were  you,  pray  ?" 

"  I  was  at  Mr.  Ross's.  I  promised  him  last 
Sunday  that  I  would  go  to-day." 

"  May  the  deuce  take  Mr.  Ross  and  all  his 
tribe,  and  that  infernal  Sunday-school  into  ihe 
bargain !  That's  what  has  made  such  a  pu- 
ling, whining,  psalm-singing  milk-sop  of  you. 
Before  you  went  to  that  cursed  school  you  had 
some  spirit  in  you  ;  but  now  you  have  not  got 
pluck  enough  to  drown  a  kitten.  You  ought  to 
have  petticoats  on.  I  don't  know  what  ever  in- 
duced me  to  make  such  an  egregious  ass  of  my- 
self as  to  permit  you  to  go  there  at  first.  But  I 
have  always  been  idiot  enough  to  let  you  do  as 
you  pleased.  Now,  however,  I  am  determined 
that  you  shall  do  as  /  please.  It  is  high  time 
that  you  were  beginning  to  do  something  towards 
earning  your  own  living.  I  am  resolved  to  see 
you  make  a  beginning  this  very  night,  and  on 
this  very  spot." 

"  Father,  you  know  that  I  have  often  begged 
you  to  allow  me  to  go  and  do  something  for  my- 
self, but  you  never  would  give  your  consent.  If 
there  was  anything  for  me  to  do  here,  I  am  sure 
nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  do  it." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word. 
I'll  give  yon  something  to  do  here  on  the  spot, 
and  very  easy  work  too — a  job  you  can  finish  in 
three  minutes.  It  is  merely  to  hoist  that  lantern." 

Walter  stood  aghast.  He  could  hardly  believe 
that  he  had  heard  aright.  His  father  had  never 
before  asked  him  to  take  any  part  in  any  of  his 
lawless  proceedings,  and  it  had  never  once  oc- 
curred to  him  to  imagine  that  such  a  proposition 
could  be  made  to  him.  Though  rude,  and 
rough,  and  wilful,  passionate  in  the  extreme,  he 
had  generally  been  kind  to  him,  and  had  never 
positively  ill-treated  him.  Walter  felt  that  he 
loved  him,  and  he  could  not  conceive  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  desiring  to  make  a  villain  of  him. 
The  truth  is,  Mark  had  expected  objections  on 
the  boy's  part,  and  being  loth  to  encounter  them, 
had  put  the  thing  off  from  time  to  time,  and  had 
only  come  to  the  determination  of  forcing  it 
upon  him  this  evening  in  consequence  of  the 
jeers  and  sneers  of  his  companions.  Though 
greatly  superior  to  them  in  mental  qualifications, 
and  particularly  in  early  education,  he  neverthe- 
less dreaded  their  ridicule,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  heartily  despised  them. 

Another  thing  that  induced  Hazel  to  press  the 
matter  at  once,  was  his  dread  of  Mr.  Ross  and 
the  Sunday-school.  He  knew  that  the  boy  was 
imbibing  principles  from  these  sources  which 
might  interfere  with  his  plans  if  he  allowed  them 
to  remain  much  longer  uncounteracted.  An  out- 
law himself,  he  must  either  make  his  son  one  too 
or  be  wholly  separated  from  him;  and  he  was 
too  selfish,  too  careless  of  the  boy's  real  interests, 
to  hesitate  a  moment  which  alternative  to  choose. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  resolved  to  force  upon 
Walter  his  first  lesson  in  iniquity  that  very  night. 

"Well,  boy,"  he  continued,  "what  are  you 
staring  at  ?     Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  heard  you.  But  surely  you 
cannot  be  serious.  O,  father,  you  are  not  in  car- 
nest,  I  am  sure  you  are  not !" 

"You  are  sure  of  an  infernal  lie,  then.  You 
will  find  out  before  all's  over  whether  I  am  in 
earnest  or  not,  I'll  promise  you." 

"  O,  father,  I  cannot,  you  know  I  cannot  do 
what  you  ask  me.     It  is  impossible  !" 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  Are  you  not  strong  enough 
to  haul  up  a  few  jiounds  weight?  Or  arc  you 
afraid  of  soiling  your  dainty  fingers?" 

"  Father,  I  beseech  you  do  not  require  me  to 
do  this  thing.     Do  not— O,  do  not  do  it !" 

"  And  why  not,  pray  t" 

"  You  know  the  reason  very  well,  father.  You 
know  that  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong,  wicked,  crim- 
inal to  do  what  you'ask  ;  and  you  will  not  force 


me  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  a  crime ;  what  I 
abhor  from  my  inmost  soul.  You  will  not  be  so 
cruel,  father." 

"  We'll  soon  see  that,  my  unfledged  moralist. 
A  pretty  pass  we  have  come  to,  when  children 
sit  in  judgment  upon  their  parents,  say  what  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  do,  and  pronounce  upon 
the  morality  of  their  actions.  Is  that  the  way 
the  Sunday-school  hypocrites  teach  you  to  prac- 
tise the  fifth  commandment?  Didn't  Ross  tell 
me  that  you  should  be  taught  to  obey  your 
father  ?  Didn't  he  say  that  it  was  or.e  of  the  very 
first  lessons  the  scholars  learned  ?" 

"And  so  it  is,  sir.     Mr.  Ross  told  the  truth." 

"Mr.  Ross  is  an  infernal  liar,  and  I'll  break 
his  head  for  him  the  very  first  time  I  catch  him 
sneaking  around  this  beach.  I  more  than  half 
suspect  him  to  be  a  spy,  and  if  I  can  prove  it  on 
him,  he'll  wish  the  evil  one  had  him  rather  than 
Mark  Hazel.  They  are  all  alike,  though ;  they 
teach  you  to  rfi'.s-obey  your  parents,  to  set  your- 
selves up  for  judges  of  their  conduct,  and  to 
stigmatize  their  actions  as  crimes,  though  they 
make  their  bread  by  them." 

These  last  words  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
boy  which  Mark  could  not  understand.  He  re- 
coiled as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  he  recovered  his  ordinary 
seif-posscssion.  At  that  moment,  it  had  struck 
him  for  the  first  time  that  he  himself  was  subsist- 
ing upon  that  "  bread  "  of  which  his  father  spoke, 
and  which  he  knew  to  be,  in  part,  at  least,  the 
"wages  of  sin."  He  resolved  that  instant  that 
no  such  bread  should  ever  pass  his  lips  again. 
He  was  roused  from  his  reflections  by  the  voice 
of  the  wrecker,  asking  rudely  what  he  was 
studying  about. 

"  Father,"  said  Walter,  "  you  cannot  deceive 
yourself  in  this  thing.  No  one  knows  better  than 
you  do  that  no  father  has  the  right  to  force  his 
child  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
both  God  and  man,  and  which  equally — " 

"  Silence,  sir !"  roared  the  wrecker.  "I'll  have 
no  preaching  here.  Take  hold  of  that  rope  and 
hoist  the  lantern  this  instant !" 

"  Father,  I  am  ready  to  obey  any  lawful  com- 
mand of  yours  at  the  peril  of  my  life;  but  I  can- 
not and  will  not  commit  this  great  sin." 

"  You'll  do  it,  sir,  sin  or  no  sin.  Who  made 
you  a  judge?  And  suppose  it  is  a  sin — suppose 
it  is  the  worst  of  crimes,  it  is  my  affair,  not  yours. 
And  you  may  be  sure  it  wont  trouble  my  con- 
science, so  long  as  there  is  nobody  but  our  own 
fellows  here  to  see  it." 

"  God  is  here  to  see  it,  father."  . 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  already  that  I'll  have  no 
preaching  here  ?  Hoist  that  lantern  !  Hoist  it, 
I  say,  or  by — " 

Passion  choked  the  wrecker's  utterance.  His 
face  grew  dark  as  midnight,  and  even  the  most 
hardened  of  his  wicked  companions  shuddered 
at  the  sight.  The  most  unmoved  among  them, 
apparently,  was  the  boy.  His  resolution  was 
taken,  his  course  decided,  and  nothing  now  could 
move  him.     Calmly  and  solemnly  he  said  : 

"  Father,  I  would  not  do  it  if  you  were  to  beat 
me  till  I  could  not  stand — not  if  I  knew  that  you 
would  strike  me  dead  at  your  feet  the  next  min- 
ute with  that  murderous  club,  and  throw  my 
dead  body  into  the  sea." 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  wrecker,  for 
they  all  expected  some  horrible  deed  to  follow  ; 
but  to  the  amazement  of  every  one,  the  words 
had  hardly  left  Walter's  mouth,  when  his  father's 
face  grew  suddenly  so  pale  as  to  be  almost  livid, 
the  loaded  club  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  glared 
wildly  upon  the  dark  bosom  of  the  ocean,  as  if 
he  saw  ^omc  hideous  spectre  risin»  there.  This 
extraordinary  emotion,  however,  was  but  mo- 
mentary. In  a  minute  or  two  he  regained  his 
self  possession  in  a  great  measure,  and  with  a 
powerful  effort,  steadying  his  nerves  and  voice, 
said : 

"  Walter  Hazel,  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time  if 
you  will  hoist  that  lantern  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  you  arc  no  longer  a  son  of  mine.  Be- 
gone, and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again !" 

"  Farewell  then,  father,"  said  Walter,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand. 

The  wrecker  folded  his  arms,  and  turned  an- 
grily from  him.  Walter  sighed  heavily,  and 
then  slowly  walked  away. 


NIGHT    THE    THIRD. 


Several  more  years  had  elapsed,  and  again  it 
was  night  upon  that  desolate  coast.  The  moon 
was  almost  full,  but  heavy  clouds  were  driving 
across  her  disk,  and  giving  her  the  appearance  of 
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wading  and  struggling  in  a  vapory  ocean,  wliich 
was  really  flying  landward,  impelled  by  a  furious 
eastern  gale.  It  was  a  terrible  storm,  long  after- 
wards remembered  on  that  coast,  for  the  fearful 
havoc  it  made  of  life  and  property. 

The  fatal  lantern,  "  the  devil's  own  light- 
house," as  It  had  not  inappropriately  been 
termed,  was  burning  brightly  in  its  place,  and  its 
baleful  glare  had  already  lured  to  destruction  a 
heavily-laden  brig.  But  greatly  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  lantern-lighters,  the  captain 
and  crew  had  managed  to  get  safely  ashore,  in  a 
condition  to  claim  what  might  be  cast  up  from 
the  wreck.  They  were  thoroughly  drenched, 
however,  and  almost  frozen,  and  several  of  the 
wreckers  liad  volunteered  to  convey  them  to  a 
small  village  some  miles  inland,  whore  their 
wants  could  bo  supplied,  and  where  they  would 
be  out  of  the  way,  at  least  for  the  present. 

In  the  meantime,  the  majority  of  the.se  am- 
phibious plunderers  were  busily  at  work,  and 
many  a  valiiabls  article  had  been  transferred  to 
hiding-places  where  the  eyes  ^f  the  owners  could 
never  penetrate,  and  which  no  police  officer  or 
magistrate  had  ever  heard  of. 

Wild  beasts  snarling  and  fighting  over  their 
prey,  would  fitly  illustrate  the  conduct  of  these 
men  as  they  wrangled  for  the  spoils  which  fraud 
and  crime  had  as.sistcd  to  place  within  their  reach. 
Whenever  an  article  of  value  was  seen  approach- 
ing the  shore,  two,  three  or  four  men  would  in- 
stantly plunge  in  afcer  it,  and  then  almost  inva- 
riably a  fight  would  follow,  the  combatants  being 
often  up  to  their  necks  in  water. 

While  this  sort  of  work  was  going  on,  Mark 
Hazel  and  two  others  returned  from  the  village, 
to  which  they  had  been  conveying  the  crew  of 
the  brig.  All  had  been  anxious  to  get  these  men 
out  of  the  way,  and  Mark  and  the  others  had 
undertaken  to  remove  them  only  upon  condition 
that  they  should  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  an 
equal  chance  at  the  goods  from  the  wreck.  They 
soon  saw  that  they  had  been  deceived  in  this  re- 
spect, and  their  anger  thereat  may  be  imagined. 
Brandishing  his  deadly  bludgeon,  Mark  Hazel 
ran  in  among  those  who  were  tugging  at  the 
spoils,  and  murder  might  have  been  the  result,  if 
a  new  incident  had  not  attracted  their  attention. 

Led  on  by  the  false  beacon  light,  another  vessel, 
a  large  ship,  had  doubled  a  neighboring  head- 
land, and  had  just  become  visible  in  the  moon- 
light. At  the  same  instant  that  the  wreckers 
caught  sight  of  the  vessel,  those  aboard  of  her 
became  aware  of  their  danger,  and  began  to 
struggle  for  their  lives  with  all  the  energy  of  that 
feeling  which  is  almost  but  not  quite  despair. 

The  wreckers  looked  on  with  an  interest  so  in- 
tense, that  it  induced  them  to  forget  their  quarrel 
and  fix  their  whole  attention  upon  the  struggle 
before  them,  which  was  to  terminate  either  in 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  their  disappointment, 
or  in  its  destruction  and  their  criminal  aggran- 
dizement.    Such  was  the  state  of  things  ashore. 

On  board  the  ship,  all  that  stout  hearts  and 
skillful  hands  could  do  with  sails,  and  ropes  and 
helm,  was  done  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  That  terrible  lee  shore  no 
human  power  or  skill  could  now  avoid.  Onward 
they  were  driven  by  the  pitiless  blast — the 
doomed  ship  and  her  hapless  crew — deadly 
breakers  roaring  in  front,  and  mountain  billows 
thundering  astern,  while  the  storm  lashed  ocean 
howled  on  every  side,  like  some  mighty  ogre 
hungering  for  its  prey. 

Thus  impelled  by  the  united  fury  of  winds 
and  waves,  the  ship  was  hurled  upon  the  sunken 
reef.  Like  an  animated  being  she  shudders  with 
the  mighty  concussion,  and  groans  and  shrieks 
as  her  great  timbers  are  rent  asunder;  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  of  mortal 
agony,  the  death-cry  of  the  wretched  crew,  rose 
clear  and  distinct  above  the  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments. And  there  was  only  time  for  that  sin- 
gle cry,  for  the  next  minute  ship  and  crew 
and  cargo,  in  one  indistinguishable  mass,  were 
6ngulfed  in  the  watery  abyss. 

Calmly,  pitilessly,  approvingly,  the  stony- 
hearted wreckers  gazed  at  the  terrible  scene,  and 
awaited  the  booty  which  the  waves  were  sure  to 
bring  them.  Among  the  first  things  cast  ashore 
was  a  largo  water-tight  trunk,  which  was  seized 
and  appropriated  by  Mark  Hazel  and  one  of  his 
companions,  an  especial  crony  of  his.  Other 
articles  soon  followed,  and  all  became  as  busy  as 
bjes  in  the  spring.  Eager  to  examine  their 
prize,  Mark  and  his  partner  speedily  forced  open 
the  trunk,  and  gratified  cupidity  sparkled  in  their 
eyes  as  they  tore  open  numerous  packages  of  the 
richest  laces  and  of  the  most  costly  jewelry. 

While  they  were  gloating  over  this  valuable 


booty,  and  settling  in  a  summary  manner  the 
laws  pertaining  to  "  Jiotsam  and  jetsam,"  the  body 
of  a  man  was  thrown  up  upon  the  sand,  almost 
at  their  feet ;  but  they  went  on  with  their  eager 
examination,  hardly  deigning  to  glance  at  the 
body,  and  no  more  moved  by  its  proximity  than 
if  it  had  been  the  carcass  of  a  dog. 

Presently  Hazel's  companion  said  :  "  Mark,  I 
believe  that  fellow  is  alive.  I  have  seen  him 
move  two  or  three  times.  There — he  moves 
now  !" 

"Well,"  replied  Mark,  with  a  tremendous 
oath,  "  what  the  deuce  is  that  to  me  f  You  don't 
expect  me  to  help  keep  him  alive,  do  you  >" 

"I  would  a  good  deal  rather  help  keep  him 
dead,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  brutal  laugh. 
"But  I  say,  Mark,  that  fellow  looks  like  a  pas- 
senger. Suppose  he  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
man  that  owns  this  trunk — how  then  !" 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?" 

"  I  say,  suppose  that  chap  should  be  the  owner 
of  this  here  trunk'!     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely." 

"  No,  by  Beelzebub,  it  is  not !"  cried  Mark, 
and  he  scowled  fearfully  upon  the  shipwrecked 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  recovering,  and  strug- 
gling to  turn  his  face  towards  them." 

"  He  hears  us,"  whispered   the  other.     "  He 

will  give  us  trouble,  Mark,  you  may  depend  upon 

it." 

"No,  that  he'll  never  do  !"  shouted  Mark,  as 

he  brought  down  his  loaded  club  upon  the 
stranger's  skull.  The  blow  was  a  tremendous 
one.  It  crushed  the  bone  to  splinters,  and  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  brains  and  hair  was  stick- 
ing to  the  club  as  he  raised  it  again.  With 
another  feaiful  oath,  and  a  fiendish  chuckle,  he 
spurned  the  now  lifeless  carcass  with  his  foot, 
and  turned  it  over. 

The  moon  was  then  shining  brightly,  and  as 
the  body  rolled  over,  its  rays  fell  full  upon  the 
upturned  features  of  the  dead.  Mark  saw  them, 
and  the  next  instant  a  wild,  blood-curdling  shriek 
awoke  the  echoes  among  the  sand-hills,  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  shore. 

It  was  his  boy — his  Walter — the  only  thing  he 
had  ever  loved  !  A  single  glance  at  that  pallid 
face  had  hurled  reason  from  her  throne  forever, 
and  left  him  a  helpless,  hopeless,  gibbering 
maniac. 

The  murdered  woman's  curse  had  struck 
home,  and  her  prediction  and  her  vengeance 
were  alike  accomplished. 

[Written  for  Bnllou'e  Pictorial.] 

THE  SECOND  CHOICE. 

BT   W.    H.    BENNETT. 

"Estiiek!  beware  how  j-ou  throw  from  you 
a  true  heart.  It  may  never  happen  a  second 
time  that  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  reject 
it." 

"And  what  if  I  do  not  f 

"  You  will  go  through  life  bearing  the  remem- 
brance of  your  sin." 

"My  sin?" 

"  Of  your  sin,  Esther.  If  there  is  any  sin,  it 
is  that  of  falsehood.  False  you  have  been  to  one 
who  would  have  died  for  you." 

As  Arthur  Hammond  turned  away  from  Mr. 
Maywood's  door  that  afternoon,  Esther  looked 
long  after  his  retreating  figure.  When  at  length 
it  was  lost  to  her  sight,  she  sighed  deeply,  and 
the  tears  fell  in  large  drops  from  her  eyes. 

"  He  says  truly,"  she  repeated,  passionately. 
"  I  shall  bear  the  remembrance  of  my  sin." 

But  a  gay  voice  sounded  from  the  hall,  and  a 
quick  step  came  to  the  door,  and  the  tears  dried 
and  the  smile  succeeded  to  the  sigh. 

"Have  you  done  it?" asked  the  voice.  "Is 
that  canting. hypocrite  gone,  Esther?" 
For  a  moment  every  feeling  in  Esther  Maywood's 
soul  revolted  from  the  being  before  her.  But 
she  had  carved  out  her  own  future.  Arthur  Ham- 
mond had  been  peremptorily  dismissed,  his  let- 
ters and  gifts  sent  back,  and  she  had  promised  to 
love  a  man  who  was  not  worthy  to  unloose  his 
shoe  latchet,  and  whose  only  advantage  was  that 
he  was  handsome.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
a  month  ;  show  and  style  and  all  the  pomps  and 
vanities  which  Arnold  Cavendish  did  not  fail  to 
introduce,  supplying  the  place  of  trust  and  affec- 
tion. A  splendid  establishment  was  provided, 
and  for  a  while  gaidly  and  pleasure  ruled  the  day, 
and  drowned  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  ear 
of  the  bride. 

Arthur  Hammond  was  not  the  man  to  die  of 
a  broken  heart  because  a  woman  hud  foolishly 
refused,  or  rather  deceived  him.  He  did  not  put 
himself  in  her  way,  but  neither  did  he  avoid  her; 


and  in  consequence  they  often  met.  Esther 
could  not  fail  to  observe  that  while  Arnold  Cav- 
endish was  often  only  tolerated  in  the  best  circles, 
Arthur  was  admired  and  sought  for  his  intellec- 
tual endowments  and  superior  intelligence.  She 
saw  how  the  men  of  intellect  deferred  to  the 
youthful  lawyer  who  had  made  his  own  di.stine- 
tion  by  his  talent ;  and  how  eagerly  they  listened 
to  his  opinion  upon  debated  subjects,  while  her 
husband  was  unnoticed,  save  by  the  gay  and  vol- 
atile of  the  circle. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  own  splendid 
parlies  that  the  crash,  so  long  foreseen  by  others, 
came  suddenly  upon  the  unhappy  bride.  The 
rooms  were  blazing  with  light,  the  tables  loaded 
with  refreshments,  the  song  and  dance  and  gay 
laughter  went  round.  Never  was  Esther  more 
brilliant;  never  was  her  husband  more  smooth 
and  bland  in  his  vapid  nothings.  One  of  the 
clerks  belonging  to  his  counting-room  called  him 
from  the  room,  and  one  of  the  visitors,  a  man 
high  in  commercial  reputation,  obeyed  the  beck- 
oning glance  of  the  clerk's  eye,  and  followed  him 
also.  Esther  was  at  the  piano,  with  a  crowd  of 
admiring  listeners  about  her.  Mingling  with  the 
very  tones  of  her  voice,  as  it  rose  clear  and  dis- 
tinct upot\  the  highest  notes,  a  sound  burst  upon 
the  startled  ear  that  struck  consternation  to  every 
heart.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  pistol  just  over- 
head, in  Mr.  Cavendish's  own  chamber.  The 
clerk  had  announced  to  him  the  e>:posure  of  a 
transaction  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  too 
dishonorable  for  him  to  bear  the  imputation,  and 
he  had  rushed,  uncalled,  into  a  higher  presence 
than  that  from  which  he,  coward  like,  shrunk. 

From  the  long  trance  of  horror  which  succeeded 
this  night,  Esther  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  condi- 
tion. A  widow,  poor,  friendless — for  the  butterfly 
friends  deserted  her  now — she  had  no  resource 
but  in  herself.  One  there  was,  indeed,  who 
would  have  gladly  assisted  her,  but  dared  not. 
Arthur  Hammond  stood  aloof  in  her  hour  of 
tribulation — not  because  he  would  not  have  re- 
joiced to  come  nearer,  but  because  he  would  fain 
see  how  she  bore  the  test  of  affliction  and  adver- 
sity. Every  vestige  of  her  splendid  establish- 
ment disappeared  under  the  rapacious  grasp  of 
creditors,  who  could  not  pardon  her  for  her  share 
of  the  extravagance  that  had  been  committed. 
Not  one  of  her  summer  friends  opened  a  door  for 
her  relief.  Only  one  person  came  forward  to 
ofl^er  her  a  temporary  shelter,  and  that  was  a  wo- 
man who  had  sewed  for  her  since  her  marriage, 
and  who  had  but  the  poor  pittance  which  she  re- 
ceived for  her  work. 

For  several  weeks  after  accepting  this  shelter, 
Esther  shut  herself  in  the  small  chamber,  which 
was  all  that  her  humble  friend  could  assign  her, 
and  gave  way  to  sullen  and  obstinate  grief.  Miss 
Graves,  her  hostess,  was  an  elderly,  unmarried 
Scotch  woman,  to  whom  life  had  presented  but 
few  delights,  and  but  little  prosperity.  Alone  in 
the  world,  with  no  ties,  she  had  passed  a  lonely 
and  a  weary  life.  She  could  not  understand  the 
listless,  inactive  way  of  taking  trouble,  that  Es- 
ther was  exhibiting,  and  she  resolved  to  expos- 
tulate with  her.  One  touch  of  sympathy  would 
have  confirmed  Esther  in  her  despair;  but  the 
matter  of  fact  way  of  treating  it  which  Miss 
Graves  adopted,  was  that  alone  that  could  reach 
the  disorder.  She  was  lying,  bathed  in  tears, 
upon  the  bed,  when  the  straightforward  woman, 
anxious  to  do  good  to  her  guest,  entered  the 
chamber. 

"  It's  nae  use  to  lie  here  greeting,"  said  she,  as 
she  bustled  about  the  room,  removing  the  candle- 
sticks, with  their  bits  of  melted  tallow,  and  wip- 
ing away  the  dust  from  the  little  table.  "  The 
Lord  never  gies  afflictions  without  some  purpose ; 
and  gin  we  dinna  receive  them  weel,  we  are  sure 
to  get  mair.  Now,  Mrs.  Cavendish,  just  get  up 
frae  your  bed,  like  a  sensible  leddy  as  ye  are,  and 
come  awa'  with  me  for  a  walk.  It  will  do  ye 
muckle  good,  I  am  thinking.  Noo  be  persuaded." 

"  O,  Miss  Graves,  I  am  so  miserable !" 

"  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt ;  but  fight  against  it, 
my,  woman,  and  you  will  hae  the  victory." 

After  long  urging,  Esther  consented  to  go 
down  stairs,  but  no  solicitation  could  induce  her 
to  go  out.  From  her  state  of  listlessness,  she 
aroused  only  enough  to  offer  assistance  in  the 
sewing  which  Miss  Graves  was  obliged  to  per- 
form ;  but  it  was  a  great  effort,  and  the  work 
often  shone  with  the  tears  that  fell  upon  it. 

After  she  had  been  with  Miss  Graves  a  few 
weeks,  she  could  not  but  perceive  a  great  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  food  upon  her  table.  From 
the  simple  and  sometimes  scanty  cookery  which 
the  limited  means  of  her  hostess  could  supply, 
there  was  a  marked  change  to  the  best  and  mott 


substantial ;  while  a  number  of  comforts  myste- 
riously found  their  way  to  her,  wliich  she  was 
quite  sure  Miss  Graves's  means  could  not  have 
afforded.  Her  attention  was  roused,  when  abeau- 
tiful  work-table,  precisely  like  one  that  was  her 
own,  was  placed  in  the  corner  of  Miss  Graves'g 
little  parlor.  A  mark  which  she  had  once  made 
inside  the  drawer,  betrayed  that  it  was  really  the 
same. 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  the  old  lady,  but 
her  stolid  countenance  gave  no  intelligence,  and 
Esther  had  become  too  indifferent  to  externals, 
in  her  late  abasement,  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  One 
morning,  soon  afcer,  her  own  harp  and  guitar 
were  found  by  her  when  she  rose,  and  then  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  them  subservient 
to  her  maintenance.  She  languidly  asked  Miss 
Graves  if  she  could  get  her  some  pupils. 

"  Gang  awa'  and  get  some  yoursel',"  was  the 
short  and  emphatic  response.  "Mair  gude  it 
will  do  ye,  than  for  a  puir  seam-sewer  than  me." 
And  Either,  quickened  by  the  abrupt  answer, 
did  actually  put  on  the  deep  mourning  bonnet 
and  veil,  although  its  hue  struck  a  chill  to  her 
heart,  and  went  out  to  leave  her  written  cards  at 
the  bookstores  and  other  places  likely  to  receive 
applications. 

But  where — in  what  room  could  she  give  her 
lessons  ?  Miss  Graves's  little  parlor  of  eleven  feet 
square,  with  that  lady's  sewing  baskets  and  pat- 
terns, and  the  little  screen  behind  which  she 
measured  her  customers  for  their  linen,  was  no 
place.  Her  own  bedroom  was  but  a  mere  closet. 
But  the  harp  so  mysteriously  brought,  had  disap- 
peared as  mysteriously  while  she  was  gone  after 
pupils,  and  Miss  Graves  beckoned  her  triumph- 
antly into  a  large  room  in  which  a  door  had  been 
cut  from  the  parlor;  a  large  back  room,  just  pa- 
pered and  painted,  and  fitted  with  music,  stands 
and  music  stools,  and  the  harp  itself  standing 
beside  a  piano. 

"  Who  does  all  these  things  for  me.  Miss 
Graves  ?" 

"  I  could na  tell  if  I  would,  and  I  wouldna  if  I 
could,"  was  the  unsatisfactory  answer. 

Miss  Graves  lived  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
town  from  that  once  occupied  by  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish. Esther's  pupils  were  therefore  strangers, 
and  she  thought  no  one  knew  of  her  present 
abode  who  had  known  her  in  other  days.  Who 
then  could  be  her  friend  in  this  quarter?  Her 
father  having  died  soon  after  her  marriage,  she 
had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  any  relations 
of  her  own — so  that  she  could  not  attribute  any- 
thing to  that  source. 

Wearied  with  conjecture,  she  abandoned  all 
thought  of  finding  out,  after  collecting  quite  a 
number  of  pupils,  among  whom  she  recognized 
two  little  girls  belonging  to  her  former  neighbor- 
hood. With  the  proceeds  of  her  labor  she  found 
pleasure  in  bestowing  every  comfort  upon  the 
poor  little  Scotch  woman,  who  was  now  bettor 
off  by  far  than  before  she  had  received  her. 
"  Casting  her  bread  upon  the  waters,"  she  found 
had  brought  a  reward  she  had  not  anticipated. 

Occupation  had  brought  back  the  roses  to  Es- 
ther's cheek  and  the  light  to  her  eye,  and  a  year 
had  done  more  for  her  mental  and  physical  health 
than  she  could  have  believed ;  and  greatly  to  the 
delight  and  astonishment  of  Miss  Graves,  she 
began  to  show  signs  of  a  growing  interest  in  life 
and  its  pursuits. 

The  little  woman  had  gone  oat  one  pleasant 
summer  evening,  and  had  left  her  guest  sitting  in 
the  little  parlor  by  the  window  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  If  Esther  had  looked  in  the  tell-tale 
face  of  Miss  Graves,  she  would  have  read  there 
that  some  secret  was  beneath  those  twinkling  lit- 
tle eyes  ;  but  on  moonlight  evenings  Esther  was 
always  more  than  usually  abstracted  and  self- 
contained,  and  she  saw  nothing,  thought  nothing, 
but  to  sit  there  alone  and  dream  of  the  strange 
past. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  in  her  ear,  and  a  breath 
upon  her  cheek  that  she  had  heard  and  felt  be- 
fore ;  and  amidst  the  tumult  and  confusion  of 
her  thoughts,  she  heard  herself  called  by  the  long 
unused  name  of  Esther.  And  he  who  spoke  it 
was  Arthur  Hammond  himself ! 

After  a  long,  long  explanation,  Esther  said, 
playfully  :  "  So  you  have  been  trying  me  this 
year's  probation  ?" 

"  Trying  you  is  hardly  the  word,  Esther ;  but 
I  will  not  find  fault  with  you,  call  it  what  you 
may,  since  you  have  come  out  so  nobly." 

There  was  peace  shining  into  the  hearts  of 
both,  and  when  the  little  Scotchwoman  returned, 
she  burst  into  mingled  weeping  and  congratula- 
tion at  the  success  of  the  little  scheme  in  which 
she  had  so  ably  assisted. 
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EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  HEMISPHERES. 

The  beautiful  engravings  on  the  two  pages 
now  opened  before  our  readers  are  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Billings,  and  were  engraved  expressly  for 
ns.  The  design  is  the  most  graceful  in  concep- 
tion and  execution  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
fancy  and  hand  of  the  distinguished  artist,  and 
we  have  republished  them  in  consequence  of  an 
urgent  and  pressing  demand  which  we  can  sup- 
ply in  no  other  way,  as  every  copy  of  the  paper 
which  originally  contained  it  was  exhausted 
months  ago.  Since  then  we  have  been  constant- 
ly receiving  letters  from  subscribers  begging  du- 
plicates for  their  friends,  and  have  been  urged  on 
all  hands  to  reprint  this  gem  of  art.     This  pres- 


group  sits  Europe,  personified  as  a  female  sov- 
ereign of  exquisite  and  commanding  loveliness. 
She  occupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  the 
picture,  as  of  right.  In  her  hand  is  the  sceptre, 
and  on  her  head  the  crown  of  civilization.  Ban- 
ners and  trophies  of  arms  surround  her  in  token 
of  her  sovereignty.  At  the  foot  of  the  picture  is 
a  sketch  illustrating  the  recent  condition  of  a 
part  of  the  old  world — a  state  of  war.  On  a 
plateau  of  land  a  group  of  allied  officers  are 
watching  the  issue  of  a  military  movement  in 
the  Crimea.  On  the  right  is  an  emblematical 
figure  of  Asia,  beautiful  as  a  favorite  sultana,  at- 
tired in  rich  barbaric  finery,  and  seated  in  a  car 
drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  tiger.     Below  this  group 


it  that  enchantment  which  belongs  ever  to  the  re- 
mote in  space  and  time.  To  us  the  history,  the 
poetry  r-  d  the  legendary  lore  of  Asia — the  cra- 
dle of  li.e  race,— are  blended  together.  We  view 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  the  crowded  area  of 
Europe,  through  the  same  particolored  atmos- 
phere of  mingled  fact  and  fancy.  We  long  to 
visit  these  strange  lands — hoary  with  antiquity — 
the  graves  of  so  many  nations — the  battlefields 
of  so  many  races — the  theatre  of  eo  many  splen- 
did triumphs  of  art,  of  science,  of  states-manship, 
— the  ciadle  and  the  grave  of  glories  innumerable 
as  the  stars.  This  magical  influence  of  the 
East  is  constantly  exerting  its  attractive  force 
upon  us.     Many  of  ns  obey  an  impulse  myste- 


back  enriched  with  many  new  ideas,  with  brighter 
conceptions  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Eastern  hemifphere;  but  still  the  necessary  ra- 
pidity of  travel,  allowing  but  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lands  we  visit,  leaves  otir 
early  impressions  but  slightly  disturbed.  At 
home  again,  as  the  fiesh  dagueneotypes  of  men 
and  things  in  the  mind's  gallery  become  dim 
and  dusky,  we  again  look  upon  the  Eastern  hem- 
isphere as  another  world,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
multiplied  and  continuous  relations  established 
of  late  between  the  great  East  and  the  great 
West.  And  even  when  the  thought  communi- 
cation is  perfected,  and  we  can  send,  in  a  few 
hours,  our  order  to  Meen  Fun,  in  China,  for  a 
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sure  has  finally  overcome  our  reluctance,  and  we 
now  lay  before  our  readers  the  two  pictures 
which,  in  England  and  France,  are  pronounced 
the  best  ever  issued  by  the  American  pre^s,  and 
referred  to  as  showing  the  surprising  advance  of 
the  arts  of  design  in  America.  They  are  alle- 
gorical and  emblematical  representations  of  the 
nemispheres.  In  the  centre  of  the  firft  pu  ture 
(the  Eastern  Hemisphere)  we  behold  a  group 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  gorgeous  East. 
Here  is  the  "  desert  ship  " — the  camel,  patiently 
bearing  its  burthen,  and  the  stately  and  enormous 
elephant,  with  his  strange  and  brilliant  ornamen- 
tal appointments.  The  human  figures  in  this 
group  are  effective.  The  Arab  is  the  true  type 
of  bis  race ;  the  mounted  Circassian  warrior  is 
alco  a  eharacteiistic  figure.     AEove  the  central 


is  a  Turk  trsnquilly  smoking  his  narghillch, — a 
piciure  of  the  indolence  and  voluptuou-'ness  of 
the  Oriental  character.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
engraving  a  cliuracteriftic  figure  typifies  Africa, 
while  ihe  huge  ostrich  and  the  character  of  the 
foliiige  i-eive  fiiillicr  to  localize  the  sketch.  Be- 
low the  Chinese  figures,  the  pagoda,  and  the 
siiiike  chatmcr,  with  his  pet  cobra,  fuflriciently  in- 
die ate  one  of  the  mo8t  curious  countries  of  the 
world.  With  what  mingled  emotions  do  we,  the 
dwellers  on  the  transatlantic  shore,  look  on  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  !  Separated  from  its  nearest 
point  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  ocean,  we  are  apt 
to  look  on  it  less  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
common  heritage  of  humanity  than  as  another 
world.  It  is,  in  common  parlance,  the  old  world 
—  another  planet,  as  it  were.     Its  distanee  lends 


rious  and  uncontrollable.  We  take  up  our  pil- 
grim staff  and  go  thither.  We  wander  through 
merry  England,  with  something  of  a  heme  feel- 
ing awakened  by  the  familiar  tongue  ard  the  fa- 
miliar names  of  persons  and  places.  We  pass 
into  funny  France ;  we  are  hurried  down  the 
legendary  Rhine  ;  we  cross  the  Alps  in  the  path 
of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon;  we  worship  the  glo- 
ries of  art  in  Rome  the  etefllal,  and  in  Florence 
the  fair;  we  glide  beneath  ruined  palaees,  along 
the  silent  canals  of  the  queen  city  of  the  Adri- 
atic;  we  revive  our  classic  studies  in  the  isles 
and  on  the  mainland  of  Greece;  we  gaze  upon 
the  minarets  of  Stamlioul  the  magnificent ;  we 
float  down  the  Nile,  or  mount  tne  pyramids 
in  Egypt ;  if  very  adventurous,  we  penetrate  to 
the  far  Cathay.  From  these  wandetings  we  come 


chest  of  Oolong,  and  on  the  same  day  receive 
the  assurance  of  our  correspondent  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  on  its  way  per  Great  Western  Railroad 
freight  train,  which  runs  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  in- 
cluding stoppages,  and,  reaching  the  western 
confines  of  Europe,  plunges  into  a  submarine 
railway  tunnel  under  the  Atlantic,  delivering 
goods  in  Boston  direct  from  China,  we  shall  still 
look  upon  the  East  as  a  sort  of  huge  castle  in 
the  air.  From  the  storied  legendary  East  we 
turn  to  our  own  hemisphere,  which  Mr.  Billings 
has  illustrated  in  a  design  equally  beautiful  and 
characteristic.  The  principal  figure  in  the  pic- 
ture is  that  of  Liberty,  with  the  shield  of  our 
Union,  and  bearing  the  Phrygian  cap — the  sym- 
bol of  independence — on  her  lance.  At  her  feet 
crouches  an  Indian,  the  type  of  that  gallant  but 
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fated  race,  the  aborigines  of  the  continent,  who 
are  sinking  before  the  march  of  civilization,  and 
predestined,  it  is  feared,  to  total  extinction  before 
many  years.  Below  the  figure  of  Liberty,  we 
have  a  sketch  of  the  prairie,  and  a  group  of  red 
men,  as  they  appear  when  isolated  from  civiliza- 
tion, and  devoted  to  war  and  the  chase.  In  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  is  a  keel-boat  loaded 
with  produce  and  rowed  by  blacks.  Higher  up, 
a  party  of  emigrants  are  unloading  their  house- 
hold goods.  Above  them,  hardy  pioneers  are 
engaged  in  their  war  with  the  giants  of  the  for- 
est ;  while,  crowning  those  different  groups,  we 
behold  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  with  steam- 
boats ploughing  the  waters  it  overlooks,  amidst 


vellous  growth  of  a  republic  the  greatest  the 
world  ever  knew — the  problems  sugsjested  by  the 
condition  an<l  the  monuments  of  its  early  abo- 
riginal inhabitants — its  dazzling  future,  all  these 
combine  to  render  the  history  and  fortunes  of 
this  hemisphere  a  study  of  the  deepest  interest. 
That  the  centre  of  civilization  is  destined  to 
change  from  the  east  to  the  west  is  scarcely  dis- 
puted. CiviliziXtion,  starting  from  the  extreme 
east,  has  moved  westward  with  the  march  of 
time.  The  mightiest  monarchies  the  old  world 
ever  knew  have  been  numbared  witli  the  past. 
Of  their  gigantic  monuments,  the  crumbling 
foundations  are  scarcely  discernible.  In  Egypt 
alone  the  records  of  the  past  yet  hint  at  the 


downfall  of  the  short-lived  Roman  republic,  the 
failure  of  the  constitutionalists  in  the  German 
states,  the  treasonable  overthrow  of  the  French 
republic,  the  indigence  that  is  eating  into  the 
*eart  of  England  herself,  the  practical  rottenness 
of  her  governmental  system, — as  we  view  all 
these  things,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  despot- 
ism is  too  strong  for  liberalism  in  the  old  world. 
It  is  then  that  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  West — to 
our  own  hemisphere,  and  thank  Heaven  that  we 
have  a  heritage  so  goodly.  Were  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western,  it  would  support  them. 
Here  are  millions  on  millions  of  unpopulated 
acres  in  both  North  and   South  America,  on 


South  America  will  no  longer  be  the  battle- 
ground for  contending  factions — when  govern- 
ments, established  on  sound  principles,  will  no 
longer  be  administered  by  successful  soldiers, 
and  when  the  means  of  education  and  improve- 
ment will  be  scattered  broadcast.  If  the  Span- 
ish race  does  not  accomplish  or  reap  the  fruits  of 
this  new  order  of  things,  it  will  be  because  it  has 
its  retributions  as  well  as  its  crimes.  The  lust  of 
gold  and  blood  which  characterized  the  Spaniard 
in  the  days  of  his  country's  greatness,  is  the  he- 
reditary legacy  of  his  descendants  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  be  placed  ;  and  if 
the  unhallowed  fires  of  avarice  and  cruelty  bum 
less  feebly  in  them,  it  is  because  they  are  degen- 
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all  the  tokens  of  civilization  and  prosperity.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  figure  of  Liberty  we  behold 
the  volcanoes  which  are  so  striking  a  feature  in 
Mexico,  a  group  of  Mexicans,  dashing  caballeros 
in  their  picturesque  costume,  and  a  mule  train  ; 
while  an  Esquimaux  scene  completes  the  illus- 
trative details  of  the  spirited  design.  The  Wes- 
tern Hemisphere — the  "  newest  birth  of  time  " — 
is  now  engaging,  more  fully,  perhaps,  than  ever, 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  The  long  pe- 
riod during  which  it  remained  lost  and  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world — its  vast  extent  and  bound- 
less natural  wealth — tne  gigantic  scale  of  its 
rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  cataracts  and  forests — 
the  romantic  adventures  attending  its  discovery 
and  colonization — the  rapid  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion within  its  borders — the  foundation  and  mar- 


splendor  and  greatness  which  is  forever  banished 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  And  why  is  the 
East  now  deluged  with  blood  and  wasted  with 
fire  1  Because  the  frozen  North  again  menaced 
to  send  forth  its  hordes  over  southern  and  west- 
ern Europe,  as  the  Visigoths  and  Huns  had  done 
before  them  in  ages  past,  and  hasten  the  decay  of 
the  decrepid  states  of  Europe.  When  we  look 
at  the  financial  condition  of  the  different  Christian 
states  of  the  old  world,  at  the  debts  of  their  gov- 
ernments, at  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
masses,  we  are  constrained  to  take  a  dark  view 
of  their  future.  We  know  that  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty is  there  ;  we  witness  its  convulsive  throes, 
but  as  we  note  the  successive  failures  of  the  na- 
tions to  achieve  their  independence — as  we  con- 
template such  events  as  the  fall  of  Hungary,  the 


which  the  rank  vegetation  of  nature  might  be  re- 
placed by  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  sup- 
port life  in  man  and  animals.  When  we  look  at 
the  extent  and  resources  of  this  hemisphere,  we 
shall  find  that  much  as  has  been  done  in  certain 
localities,  yet,  on  the  whole,  their  development 
has  just  commenced.  This  remark  applies  more 
particulaHy  to  South  America,  which  is  a  noble 
field  for  the  action  of  the  Anglo-Suxon  race. 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere remains  comparatively  unproductive  in  the 
hands  of  the  feeble  races  who  now  partially  oc- 
cupy it.  With  its  broad  rivers,  its  magnificent 
forests,  its  almost  exhaustless  soil,  and  its  min- 
eral wealth,  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  wealthy  quarters  of  the 
globe.     The  time  will  come  when  the  states  of 


erate  inevery  respect,  and  have  no  more  force  in 
vice  than  in  virtue.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  alone, 
we  believe,  is  reserved  the  triumph  of  civilizing 
and  commanding  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Then 
will  be  seen  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic  a  civi- 
lization more  complete  and  brilliant  than  the 
records  of  the  old  world  ever  delineated.  We 
are  not  of  those  philosophers  who  believe  in  the 
growing  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  We 
believe  in  the  progress  of  humanity — slow  in  the 
past  centuries,  moving  with  dazzling  rapidity  in 
present.  We  believe,  too,  in  the  westward  move- 
ment of  empire,  since  we  witness  with  our  own 
eyes  in  our  daily  observations,  the  onward  ten- 
dency in  that  direction.  As  civilization  moves 
westward  it  will  not  be  arrested  by  the  Pacific,  but 
change  the  destiny  of  the  islands  of  that  ocean. 
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[Written  for  Bullou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  YOUNG  BRIDE. 

BT    JENNIE    LINDSEY. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  memories  wliich 
sometimes  come  crowding  upon  my  mind,  is  the 
image  of  one  still  very  dear,  though  she  has  long 
since  closed  her  eyes  in  that  dreamless  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  Yet  she  still  lives  among  the 
pure — for  saoh  she  was,  even  here.  If  sorrows 
prepare  the  heart  to  more  fully  sympathize  with 
others'  woes,  then  Aunt  Mary's  must  have  been 
the  heart  to  do  so,  for  most  thoroughly  was  hcr's 
schooled  in  the  stern  lessons  of  misfortune  and 
sufFeriDg,  yet  how  thoroughly  I  never  knew  until 
a  few  weeks  after  my  marriage  and  my  first  at- 
tempt at  housekeeping. 

It  was  but  the  second  week  of  my  married  life 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  warm  with  con- 
gratulations and  wishes  for  my  future  happiness, 
and  in  which  she  informed  me  that  it  would 
afford  her  pleasure  to  comply  with  my  request  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  me,  and  assist  in  my  new 
household  arrangements.  In  the  course  of  her 
letter,  she  repeated  her  well  wishes  many  times, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cast  a  gloom  over 
my  mind,  for  I  clearly  discovered  that  she  feared 
there  might  bo  a  dark  cloud  hovering  over  me, 
that  might  burst  and  crush  all  my  present  happi- 
ness and  bright  anticipations  of  the  future. 

She  alluded  to  the  time  when  she,  as  full  of 
hope  as  I,  had  given  her  heart  and  hand  to  one 
as  dear  to  her  as  my  own  loved  Frank  was  to 
me  ;  hut  in  one  short  month  death  snatched  from 
her  the  noble  and  almost  idolized  being,  with 
whom  she  asked  for  nothing  more  than  to  share 
his  joys  and  sorrows  many,  many  years  ;  and  her 
most  fervent  prayers  were,  that  I  might  never 
meet  a  fate  like  hers  ;  and,  above  all,  the  con- 
jured me  to  never  wilfully,  by  word  or  deed, 
cause  my  husband  pain,  for  we  might  be  separ- 
ated, and  the  act  I  had  committed,  might  rankle 
in  my  torn  heart  like  fire  which  cannot  be 
quenched. 

Many  of  the  words  were  blotted,  and  nearly 
obliterated  by  tears  which  had  fallen  iipou  them, 
and  mine  rained  upon  it  too,  as  I  pressed  it  to 
my  heart,  and  implored  Heaven  to  grant  me  a 
happier  lot  than  had  been  bequeathed  to  that 
good,  gentle  creature  who  had  penned  those 
lines.  But  why  did  she  guard  me  concerning 
my  conduct,  lest  in  the  future  I  might  weep  over 
the  past?  Surely  experience  could  have  taught 
her  how  much  the  human  heart  might  suffer  for 
one  wrong  word  or  deed,  for  she  could  never 
have  done  wrong,  I  sincerely  believed  ;  but  I 
suppose  she  gave  me  this  good  advice  because 
she  was  so  well  acquainted  with  my  impulsive, 
wayward  temper,  and  I  hoped  that  I  might  profit 
by  it. 

In  a  few  days  Aunt  Mary,  as  I  have  called 
her,  arrived,  and  thus  every  one  called  her  who 
could  claim  the  least  relationship  with  her  ;  but 
she  was  only  my  mother's  cousin,  and  being  her 
most  intimate  friend,  she  bad  always  spent  much 
time  at  my  father's  house,  and,  next  to  my 
mother,  did  I  love  my  Aunt  Mary ;  perhaps  one 
thing  which  made  her  the  dearer  to  me — I  was 
her  namesake — but  never  shall  I  make  such  an 
Aunt  Mary  as  she  was.  How  easily  can  I  now 
recall  her  sweet,  sad  face,  for  even  her  smiles 
seemed  to  wear  a  veil  of  melancholy,  but  which 
never  made  any  one  else  feol  sad,  for  her  serene 
temper  and  gentle  words,  her  kind  sympathy  and 
charity  which  she  bestowed  upon  all  who  needed 
it,  served  to  cast  a  halo  of  purity  around  her, 
making  all  kinder  and  better  who  approached 
her. 

Bat  as  I  recall  that  sweet  face,  and  those  pure 
elements  of  character,  which  I  believe  compose 
the  person  of  an  angel  now,  for  she  long  since 
passed  away  from  earthly  sufferings,  to  be  again 
united  with  him  she  so  devotedly  loved,  I  can- 
not feel  otherwise  than  that  she  is  near  me  still, 
but  radiant  with  perfect  happiness,  all  her  tears 
of  sorrow  wiped  away,  all  her  earth-crushed 
hopes  fulfilled  in  heaven.  Yes,  I  often  feel  that 
she  is  near  me  still,  and,  although  my  mortal 
eyes  cannot  behold  her  in  her  angelic  purity,  she 
approaches  and  communes  with  my  spirit,  still 
giving  her  gentle  admonitions,  pointing  out 
truer  paths  to  happiness  than  my  blind  spirit 
could  ever  discern  while  encumbered  with  frail 
humanity.  Am  I  right  or  wrong?  Who  shall 
say  that  such  convictions  have  not  been  a  safe- 
guard against  many  follies  and  errors  which  oth- 
erwise I  might  look  back  upon  as  strewed  in  my 
pathway,  making  it,  if  possible,  more  dark 
than  it  now  is.     But  upon  this  subject  no  more. 


When  Aunt  Mary  arrived  at  my  new  house,  I 
was,  if  possible,  happier  than  before,  thouyh  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  anything  could  have 
been  added  to  iny  already  overflowing  cup  oi, 
happiness.  What  more  could  I  a»k  than  what 
was  already  mine  ?  Had_  not  Frank  purchased 
just  such  a  house  as  I  desired,  situated  just  where 

I  desired  it,  in  the  quiet  village  of ,  about 

ten  miles  from  the  city  where  1  had  always  lived  ? 
Yes,  my  good,  generous  Frank  had  done  all  this 
to  please  me,  and  more,  he  had  many  things 
around  it  remodelled  just  to  my  taste,  erected  ar- 
bors of  an  oriental  style,  purchased  the  most 
costly  exotics ;  the  portico,  which  only  run 
around  the  front  of  the  house,  he  had  extended 
around  on  either  side,  that  I  might  have  vines 
trained  over  it  to  shadow  my  room  ;  all  this 
and  many  other  things  were  done,  to  suit  my 
taste  out  of  doors,  and  what  inside  ?  Every 
piece  of  furniture,  useful  and  ornamental,  from 
the  finest  picture  on  the  wall,  down  to  the  cook- 
ing-range, had  been  selected  by  me,  and,  al- 
though a  very  poor  judge  of  the  latter  mentioned 
article,  but  being  fully  acquainted  with  Frank's 
domestic  habits,  I  wished  to  impress  him  with 
the  idea  that  he  possessed  a  housekeeper  who  was 
the  compeer  of  any  in  the  land.  I  may  confess 
there  was  a  little  assuming  there.  I  do  not  want 
it  understood  that  my  husband  wished  his  wife  to 
go  to  the  kitchen  as  a  drudge — far  from  that. 
But  I  knew  that  he  considered  it  even  more  es- 
sential for  a  woman  to  be  instructed  in  house- 
hold affairs,  than  to  possess  the  superficial  ac- 
complishments of  muttering  French,  dancing 
like  a  second  Fanny  Ellsler,  or  singing  like  a  sec- 
ond Jenny  Lind. 

He  thought  it  much  better  for  a  woman  to  be 
capable  of  instructing  her  servants,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  their  system.  We  were 
both  of  one  mind,  for  of  course  such  a  noble, 
talented  man  as  Frank  could  not  make  any  mis- 
takes in  his  judgment.  Many  were  the  misgiv- 
ings I  felt  when  I  entered  my  new  home,  that  I 
was  not  fully  competent  to  take  the  charge  of  my 
hou-^ehold  aftairs  upon  myself,  and  for  that 
reason  I  sent  for  Aunt  Mary  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  mo,  for  I  knew  she  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  such  things,  and  I  ought  to  do  so, 
I  would  say  to  myself,  before  the  task  fell  upon 
me  for  trial. 

Haven't  I  seen  Biddy  stuff  chickens  and  tur- 
keys twenty  times,  and  although  my  hands  did 
not  help  in  the  operation,  could  I  not  perform  it 
after  seeing  it  done  so  many  times  ?  I  think  I 
must  be  a  dull  scholar  if  I  can't, — was  what  I 
said  to  myself  very  often,  still  fearing  I  might 
prove  thus  dull. 

But  one  thing,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  not  have 
my  fowl  stuffed  till  after  Aunt  Mary  comes,  for 
quite  likely  Maggy  knows  nothing  about  com- 
pounding a  stuffing  for  pig,  turkey  or  chicken  ; 
but  Maggy  can  make  good  bread,  cake  and 
pastry,  and  our  meats  shall  be  merely  fried, 
broiled  and  stewed  at  present,  unless  Frank  re- 
quests something  different ;  but  what  if  he 
should  ■?  I  should  be  in  a  stew,  most  certainly. 
But  fortune  favored  me,  and  he  did  not,  and  all 
things  went  on  more  smoothly  than  I  expected, 
until  Aunt  Mary  arrived,  and  then,  with  her  for 
an  instructress,  I  labored  hard  to  learn  house- 
keeping, cooking,  starching,  and  everything  else 
that  is  required  in  a  well-ordered  house,  and  I 
succeeded,  at  least  thus  I  pride  myself,  and  so 
Frank  has  alwajs  thought,  so  what  care  I  for 
what  others  may  think?  But  one  thing  Frank 
does  not  know  till  this  day,  and  I  believe  it  is 
nearly  the  only  secret  I  have  kept  from  him — the 
most  of  my  own  sex  will  believe  me  here,  for  no 
doubt  wo  can  all  sympathize  with  one  another  in 
the  trial  we  have  to  keep  secrets  from  our  hus- 
bands ;  but  this  is  the  secret  I  have  kept  from 
mine  so  long — he  does  not  know  till  this  day  how 
ignorant  I  was  when  I  was  married.  Another 
thing  in  confidence  to  my  sex.  Don't  we  like  to 
have  our  husbands  think  wo  know  a  good  deal  ? 
You  and  I  can  answer  that,  if  we  please. 

It  was  early  spring  when  I  went  to  housekeep- 
ing, surrounded  with  so  much  to  make  me  happy, 
and  as  I  said  before,  I  was  happy,  O,  very  happy, 
in  my  village  home  Whenever  it  pleased  me,  I 
could  step  into  the  cars,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
be  in  the  city,  visit  my  kind,  loving  parents,  then 
leave  the  noise  and  bustle  behind,  and  return  to 
our  cool,  vine-covered  arbors,  where  Frank 
would  read  to  me,  or  we  would  converse  upon 
the  past  and  present  which  had  dealt  gently  with 
us,  or  lay  plans  for  the  future,  which  we  hoped 
might  be  as  pleasant  and  prosperous  as  the  years 
which  had  rolled  away. 

It  had  been  an  unusualiy  sultry  day  in  Sep- 


tember, when  Aunt  Mary  and  myself  had  been 
to  visit  my  mother,  and  returned  just  in  time  to 
take  tea  at  home ;  but  when  we  arrived,  no  tea 
was  being  prepared,  for  no  servant  was  to  be 
found.  Maggy  had  left  for  some  place  unknown, 
without  leave  or  license.  I  was  fatigued,  hut  tea 
must  be  made  ready  by  some  one.  I  must  take 
Maggy's  place  over  a  hot  fire,  while  the  heat  was 
intense  even  at  the  coolest  work  which  could  be 
found. 

I  am  not  and  never  was  very  amiable  in  very 
hot  weather.  It  does  not  require  much  time  for 
heat  to  carry  a  reaction  in  my  temper.  As  soon 
as  I  learned  how  affairs  stood  in  the  house,  a  re- 
action was  caused  almost  instantaneously.  But 
when  I  know  I  must  do  a  thing,  I  can  do  it,  un- 
der almost  any  circumstances.  I  knew  tea  was 
to  be  got  ready,  and  I  got  it  ready  quicker,  prob- 
ably, than  I  could  have  done  had  the  weather 
and  myself  been  cooler.  There  is  a  great  force 
in  heat;  but  different  kinds  affect  the  human'sys- 
tem  differently.  When  I  arrive<l  home,  I  was  so 
prostrated  with  the  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere 
that  I  could  hardly  stand  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  re- 
action was  caused  in  my  temper,  I  felt  sufliicient- 
ly  strong  and  willing  to  choke  Maggy,  although 
she  was  twice  as  heavy  as  myself,  for  leaving  the 
house  during  my  absence,  and  for  not  returning 
to  prepare  tea  for  the  family.  But  without  any 
assistance,  it  was  in  readiness  quicker  than  she 
could  have  got  it.  Aunt  Mary  wished  to  assist 
me,  or  rather  to  do  it  alone.  But  I  wou'd  not 
permit  her,  for  she  was  suffering  extremely  with 
a  headache.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  unlike 
every  one  else  or  not,  but  when  my  temper  is 
irritated,  I  wish  to  have  everything  my  own 
way.  • 

No  sooner  was  the  table  spread  than  I  wanted 
Frank  to  enter  the  room  and  take  his  place  at 
the  table.  A  few  times,  but  very  few,  he  had 
been  detained  at  his  office,  and  tea  had  been  kept 
waiting  for  him.  Never  before  had  I  thought  of 
complaining,  but  on  such  occasions  was  very 
sorry  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  spend  so  many 
hours  at  his  business.  At  that  time  I  had  a  ready 
reprimand  for  every  one.  I  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  need  of  Frank's  keeping  tea  wait- 
ing every  night  almost,  I  exclaimed,  though  had 
I  used  reason  and  memory  properly,  I  could  not 
have  recalled  more  than  two  or  three  times  such 
a  thing  had  happened  ;  but  I  did  not  stop  to  use 
them  then,  but  used  my  tongue  as  the  handiest 
weapon  I  could  wield,  and  did  so  for  sonie  time, 
declaring  that  when  Frank  arrived,  I  would  let 
him  know  that  the  table  was  not  going  to  stand 
two  or  three  hours  for  him.  Tongue  instead  of 
reason  again,  for  tea  had  never  waited  over  thirty 
minutes ;  but  the  unruly  member  pursued  its 
course  with  such  great  speed  that  my  respiration 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  entirely  pushed 
aside,  as  if  of  little  consequence  ;  and,  not  until 
I  had  declared  many  times  that  I  would  censure 
Frank  very  hard  for  his  tardiness,  did  my  respir- 
ation again  resume  its  usual  routine.  My 
threats,  of  course,  were  made  to  Aunt  Mary, 
as  she  was  the  only  person  I  had  to  make 
them  to. 

As  soon  as  I  paused  so  that  she  could  speak, 
she  exclaimed  with  apparent  emotion,  "  O, 
Mary,  Mary  !  don't  speak  so.  It  is  scarcely  time 
for  your  husband  to  arrive  yet ;  but  if  it  were, 
even  fur  past  the  time,  never  permit  yourself  to 
upbraid  your  husDand,  lest  you  have  cause  to  up- 
braid yourself  many  long  years  after  praying  for 
the  past  to  be  blotted  from  your  memory,  as  I 
have  done.  Could  you  know  what  my  broken 
heart  has  suffered  as  a  penalty  for  uttering  a  few 
rash  words,  never  would  you  permit  your  lips  to 
utter  one.  O,  the  upbraiding!  of  conscience, 
when  it  constantly  holds  before  you  the  image  of 
some  dearly  loved  one  you  have  wronged,  is  suf- 
fering which  my  tongue  can  never  express,  but 
which  my  heart  for  long  years  has  felt  and  must 
feel,  till  it  is  still  in  deaUi." 

Here  Aunt  Mary  paused,  for  gathering  tears 
choktd  her  utterance.  I  spoke  not  a  word  ;  I 
knew  not  what  to  say,  for  the  meaning  of  her 
words  was  still  shrouded  in  mystery.  As  soon 
as  she  had  far  enough  recovered  from  her  emo- 
tion to  speak  again,  she  continued  : 

"  Mary,  I  am  well  aware  that  you  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  my  words  have  had  reference  to 
as  concerning  myself;  but  if  you  will  come  here, 
child,  where  you  can  listen  to  mo  without  my 
having  to  speak  so  loud,  I  will  relate  to  you  a 
small  incident  in  my  past  life  which,  small  as  it 
might  have  appeared,  had  it  not  been  owing  to 
circumstances  which  followed  it,  was  large 
enough  to  lay  upon  my  conscience  with  such 
heavy  weight,  that  I  have  sometimes  prayed  for 


death  to  free  me  from  heart  sufferings.  What  I 
shall  now  relate  to  you  has  been  a  secret  between 
me  and  my  Maker  for  twenty  long  years,  how 
long,  how  wretched,  He  alone  knows,  my  tongue 
can  never  express  it.  I  should  not  now  try  to 
relate  to  you,  my  poor  child,"  she  said,  taking 
one  of  my  hands  tenderly  in  her's,  "  what  has 
been  so  long  locked,  rankling  in  my  breast,  did  I 
not  hope  it  might  prove  a  lesson  for  you,  and 
keep  you  from  committing  the  same  indiscretions 
which  have  caused  me,  and  might  cause  yon,  if 
you  give  way  to  your  impulses,  sorrow,  deep, 
ah  !  too  deep  for  human  imagination  to  conceive. 

"  Just  twenty  years  ago  last  December,"  she 
continued,  after  a  short  pause,  "I  became  the 
happy  bride  of  Charles  Warner.  I  loved  him  as 
a  heart  like  mine  and  yours  alone  can  love.  I 
say  this  because  I  know  that  in  many  respects, 
we  are  much  alike,  capable  of  feeling  the  most 
intense  suffering  or  the  highest  degree  of  happi- 
ness ;  but  sometimes  wilful  even  towards  those 
we  love  best,  and  that  defect  in  our  character 
often  causes  ns  much  unhappiness.  I  point  you 
out  these  things  for  your  good,  hoping  that  you 
may  overcome  that  fault. 

"  I  have  said  that  twenty  years  ago  I  was  a 
happy  bride  ;  but  how  soon  ray  happiness  was 
dashed  from  me.  I  was  the  bride  of  but  one 
short  month.  During  that  month  of  bliss  in 
which  my  dearly  loved  Charles  and  I  formed  so 
many  plans  for  the  future,  around  which  we 
drew  nothing  but  the  golden  mantle  of  undis- 
turbed happiness,  nothing  transpired  which 
would  interest  you. 

"  Four  days  before  I  was  robbed  of  him  who 
was  dearer  to  me  than  life,  we  were  to  attend  a 
social  party  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  most  inti- 
mate friends.  Early  in  the  evening  I  prepared 
myself  for  the  occasion,  expecting  my  husband 
to  return  home  early  and  do  the  same,  but  amid 
business  cares  the  appointment  slipped  from  his 
mind  until  quite  late.  With  his  own  lips  he 
stated  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  it  returned  to  his 
mind,  he  hastened  home  to  accompany  me,  and 
make  apologies  for  his  fojfgetfulness.  But  when 
he  did  so,  I  was  in  no  fit  mood  to  listen  to  his 
words,  nor  did  I  in  the  least  excuse  his  conduct. 
I  had  sat  long  at  the  window  watching  for  his 
return,  every  moment  growing  longer.  At  first 
I  thought  I  would  put  on  my  hood  and  slip 
round  to  his  store  to  see  what  detained  him. 
This  I  might  have  easily  done,  but  '  No,'  said  I 
to  myself,  '  I  am  not  going  to  commence  run- 
ning for  him,  for  he  knows  the  proper  hour  to  re- 
turn, and  if  he  has  not  a  mind  to  do  so,  let  him 
act  his  own  pleasure.'  And  so  I  waited,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  vexed  over  my  disappoint- 
ment, and,  what  I  considered  neglect  from  him, 
converting  minutes  into  hours,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  retire  for  the  night,  when  he  entered  the 
room,  although  it  was  not  near  the  usual  hour 
that  I  retired.  But  gladly  would  I  have  turned 
the  wheel  of  time,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  and 
had  it  thus  late,  that  I  might  have  had  more 
cause  to  censure  him.  The  truth  is,  it  was  not  a 
very  unseasonable  hour  to  attend  the  party  when 
he  returned  home ;  but  I  wished  to  go  early,  had 
prepared  to  do  so,  and  wished  to  go  as  soon  as 
prepared.  When  my  husband  entered  the  room 
he  stepped  very  hurriedly,  and  coming  directly 
to  me,  exclaimed,  embracing  me  with  one  arm, 
'Ah,  Mary,  all  ready  and  waiting  for  this  care- 
less fellow,  are  you  ?  But  you  must  pardon  me 
this  time  for  my  forgetfulness.  I  have  been  very 
busy,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  thought  of  my  en- 
gagement at  all ;  but  come,  Mary  dear,  slip  on 
some  good  warm  clothes,  and  we  will  be  with 
our  friends  in  a  very  few  moments.' 

" '  In  a  few  moments,'  I  repeated,  without 
casting  a  glance  towards  him  ;  '  what  do  you  call 
a  few  moments ;  the  hours  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you?'  Then  I  commenced  my  censure,  but 
before  I  closed  I  said  many  harsh  and  cruel 
things.  How  I  could  have  done  it  to  one  so 
dear  to  me,  for  so  slight  a  provocation,  I  have 
often  wondered  ;  but  I  did.  I  refused  to  go  to  the 
party  at  first,  but  I  had  so  strong  a  desire  to  go, 
that  I  finally  put  on  my  things  to  do  so. 

"  To  the  harsh  and  undeserved  censure  which 
I  poured  upon  my  husband,  he  listened  with  an 
expression  upon  his  countenance  which  told  that 
my  words  went  home  to  his  heart.  To  all  I  said 
ho  made  no  other  reply  than  to  cast  his  clear  full 
blue  eyes  upon  mo  in  a  reproving  manner,  and 
say,  '  Mary,  wc  have  been  very  happy  for  one 
short  month ;  shall  the  future  ones  be  less 
happy '!'  I  knew  these  calm  words,  uttered  in  a 
slight  reproving,  but  the  same  tender  tone,  with 
which  he  addressed  me,  contained  much  mean- 
ing.    Had  I  followed  my  own  impulse  at  that 
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moment,  I  should  have  knelt  before  him  and  im- 
plored forgiveness  ;  but  I  was  too  proud.  O, 
that  I  had  once  more  laid  clasped  in  those  arms 
from  which  I,  but  a  few  moments  before,  disen- 
gaged myself  witliout  hccdinjj;  liis  apoloKios  and 
request  of  pardon.  I  knew  he  did  forgive  me  ; 
I  knew  that  in  his  heart  he  did  not  feel  angry 
with  me,  but  only  grieved,  for  grief  was  plainly 
depicted  upon  his  noble  countenance.  My  words 
sent  the  cruel  arrow  there,  but  it  returned  back 
into  my  own  heart,  and  there  it  has  pierced  me 
every  hour  since  that  night. 

"  After  he  uttered  the  words  I  liavc  repeated 
to  you,  neither  again  spoke,  but  passed  out  of  the 
house  in  silence,  I  repentant,  and  he  as  miser- 
'able  as  he  possibly  could  have  been.  In  passing 
down  the  stone  step?  which  led  from  our  door  to 
the  sidewalk,  somehow  his  feet  slipped  and  ho 
fell  backwards,  his  head  striking  upon  the  sharp 
edge  of  one  of  the  steps.  He  groaned  heavily, 
but  did  not  speak  or  move.  I  shrieked  for  help, 
but  at  the  same  time  raised  his  head  in  my  arms, 
and  saw  his  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  also  dis- 
cerned by  the  pile  street  lamp,  that  blood  was 
flowing  from  his  head.  O,  the  agony  of  that 
moment ;  can  death  obliterate  it  from  my  mem- 
ory ?  I  called  upon  his  name  wildly,  prayed 
wildly  that  his  consciousness  might  return,  that 
he  might  not  die;  but  he  answered  not  to  my 
calls,  neither  did  eaven  Hanswer  my  prayers. 

"I  placed  my  hand  beneath  his  head  and 
pressed  my  lips  to  his,  which  were  nearly  cold, 
while  his  warm  life-blood  trickled  from  his  rich 
auburn  hair,  over  my  arm  and  hand.  A  crowd 
soon  gathered  around  me,  and  that  was  the  last 
I  remembered  for  hours ;  bat  my  domestics  told 
me  afterwards,  that  when  we  were  separated,  we 
were  both  alike  unconscious.  But  when  my  con- 
sciousness returned,  the  past  swept  through  my 
mind  like  a  burning  torrent.  I  asked  my  attend- 
ant for  my  husband.  She  told  mo  that  he  was 
very  sick.  '  0,  let  me  go  to  him  !'  I  exclaimed  in 
agony  ;  but  she  said  I  must  not,  and  that  I  could 
not,  for  I  myself  was  sick  ;  but  in  spite  of  her  re- 
monstrances, I  went  to  his  chamber,  and  in  that 
darkened  room  beheld  my  Charles — my  idolized 
liusband,  whom  I  had  so  wronged,  how  changed  ! 

"  The  hair  had  been  shaved  from  his  head, 
liis  wounds  bandaged  and  his  hands  were 
bound,  to  keep  him  in  his  frenzy — for  he  was  de- 
lirious— from  tearing  them  off;  his  face  was 
swollen  and  nearly  crimson,  and  with  his  parched 
lips  he  was  mattering  incoherently.  They  told 
me  not  to  approach  him,  for  he  recognized  no 
one,  and  that  the  physician  ordered  perfect  quiet. 
But  I  did  not,  could  not  heed  them.  I  felt  that 
I  must  speak  to  him  or  die.  I  was  sure  he  would 
recognize  me  and  pronounce  the  words  of  pardon 
my  heart  was  burning  for.  I  bent  over  him  and 
pronounced  his  name.  He  stared  wildly  and 
exclaimed,  '  Go  away  ;  I  don't  want  you  ;  go 
away,  and  send  Mary  here.  Tell  her  that  I  am 
not  to  blame — that  I  meant  to  have  got  home 
earlier.'  In  vain  I  tried  to  make  him  understand 
that  I  was  his  cruel  Mary.  He  would  mutter 
again  indistinctly,  then  call  loudly  upon  my 
name  ;  then,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  witli  him,  he 
would  beg  pardon  for  his  carelessness,  and  en- 
treat me  uot  to  censure  him,  exclaiming  I  should 
kill  him.  The  last  words  I  heard  him  utter,  for 
I  again  became  unconscious  in  his  room,  were, 
*  Come,  Mary,  come  quick,  dearest,  we  will  go 
now.' 

"  For  weeks  after  that  I  was  as  delirious  as  he. 
I  knew  not  when  his  sufferings  were  ended,  and 
they  laid  him  in  the  cold  grave  ;  for  they  were 
watching  over  me  then,  expecting  that  I  should 
soon  follow  him  ;  and  O,  how  often  since  then 
have  I  wished  that  that  had  been  the  will  of  Him 
who  separated  us  ;  but  at  length  I  recovered  to 
find  myself  companionless. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  human  heart 
can  suffer  as  much  as  mine  did  at  that  time,  and 
has  since,  and  still  beat  on.  When  I  was  sufficient- 
ly strong  they  led  me  forth  and  showed  me  where 
they  had  laid  him.  It  seems  to  me  almost  cruel 
iu  my  Maker,  that  he  did  not  permit  me  to  be 
laid  by  his  side,  where  the  cold  sod  could  press 
upon  my  broken  heart.  When  I  left  the  mound 
which  covered  my  lost  one  from  ray  sight,  they 
forced  me  from  it,  for  I  entreated  to  be  left  there 
until  death  might  liberate  me,  and  I  might  IJe 
united  to  him  in  the  spirit  land.  Kot  from  that 
time  till  this,  has  there  been  one  moment  that 
my  idolized  husband  has  not  been  before  my 
mental  vision,  either  lying  as  I  last  saw  him, 
delirious,  entreating  me  not  to  censure  him,  that 
it  would  kill  him,  or,  with  his  clear  full  eye 
turned  reprovingly  yet  tenderly  upon  mc  as  he 
said,  '  Mary,  we  have  been  very  happy  for  one 


short  month,  shall  the  future  ones  be  less 
happy  r " 

Wnen  my  good,  kind  friend  ceased  speaking, 
wo  botli  sobbed  for  some  time.  Hearing  a  slight 
noise  in  the  room,  I  turned  around  and  saw  my 
own  husband  wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye.  He 
had  entered  the  loom  unobserved,  but  seeing  us 
conver.-ing,  and  thinking  that  perhaps  it  was  a 
time  when  he  ought  not  to  intrude,  he  took  a 
seat  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room  ;  but  all 
was  so  still,  ho  overheard  every  word  that  was 
said,  and  perhaps  it  was  well,  for  such  a  lesson 
as  Aunt  Mary's  might  benefit  many. 

All  that  she  added  to  her  painful  nan-ative 
was,  "  My  dear  Mary,  never  censure  your  hus- 
band, lest  you  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  bitter 
penalty,  as  I  have  done.  If  he  errs,  his  own  con- 
science will  give  him  sufficient  reprimand  ;  at 
least  never  let  your  lips  give  it,  lest  they  do  so 
when  it  is  unmerited,  and  the  words  they  utter 
sink  like  a  burning  fire  into  your  heart." 

I  have  struggled  hard  to  profit  by  the  lesson 
she  taught  mc,  and  in  many  instances  I  think  I 
I  have  succeeded.  It  is  quite  natural  for  me  to 
give  way  to  impulses  not  very  amiablcs,  and  often 
when  about  to  do  so,  Aunt  Mary's  lesson  and 
bitter  sufferings  have  risen  up  before  me  as  a 
restraint,  and  may  all  who  need  to  profit  find  it  so. 


[Written  for  Ballou'p  Pictorial.] 

Strakoscli  and  the  Blind  Piiuii.st. 

BY    WILLIAM    B.    REDFIELD. 

It  was  Christmas  week  in  Augusta.  Dreary, 
chilly,  rainy,  disagreeable  weather.  Even  Broad 
Street  (wliich,  during  the  annual  holiday  season, 
is  crowded  with  the  merry  sons  and  daughters  of 
Africa)  was  deserted  and  still  At  the  "  Plant- 
ers "  several  of  us  from  Yankee-land  were  seated 
around  a  blazing  wood  fire,  talking  of  our  friends 
"  far  awa',"  and  reviving  the  incidents  of  early 
days.  It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night — such  a  night 
as  would  lead  to  social  companionship  and  good 
cheer.  Someone  has  said  "desolation  without 
makes  cheerfulness  within,"  and  surely  in  this 
case  it  proved  a  trite  remark. 

We  were  seated  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
"Planters"  —  a  cheerful  coal  fire  emitted  its 
pleasant,  warm  rays,  and  although  the  storm 
raged  without,  we  were  gay  and  joyous  within. 
Uobbins,  Ic  inaitre  d  hotel,  sent  us  at  ten  o'clock  a 
steaming  bowl  of  egg-nogg,  to  which  we  paid 
our  respects,  accordingly.  Egg-nogg  being  one 
of  the  "  peculiar  institutions  "  of  the  South,  all 
classes,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bowl  of  this  customary  Christmas 
beverage.     As  the  Georgia  field  negro  says  : 

*'  Egg-nogg  an'  'simmon  beer, 
Ciirii>tiua5  comes  but  once  a  year.^' 

Two  hours  passed  away,  and  the  hands  of  the 
clock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  midnight.     One  by 

one  our  party  separated,   till  only  George  S 

and  myself  were  left  in  the  room.  We  sat  down 
by  the  grate,  finished  our  cigars,  and  were  about 
to  go  to  our  rooms,  when  a  soft,  sweet  strain  of 
music  came  floating  through  the  long  hall,  ap- 
parently from  the  ladies'  parlor.  It  was  a  minor 
measure  from  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies. 
Mournfully  sweet,  mingling  with  the  suppressed 
wailings  of  the  storm  without,  so  beautiful  yet 
so  touching,  that  it  seemed  unearthly.  Again  we 
listened,  and  a  simple  air,  a  home  melody,  was 
delicately  played,  followed  by  brilliant  variations 
savoring  of  the  touch  of  a  master-spirit.  Who 
could  this  musician  be '!  There  were  no  lady 
performers  upon  the  piano  in  the  hotel.  There 
had  been  no  fresh  arrivals  by  the  cars  or  boats. 
Strakosch  and  his  troupe  were  not  expected  to 
arrive  till  the  morrow.  Who  was  this  brilliant 
performer?  Another  burst  of  sweet  music  came 
softly  through  the  hall.  We  rose  and  hurried  to 
the  ladies'  parlor.  The  gas  was  turned  off,  and 
by  the  flickering  light  of  the  dying  embers  wc 
observed  the  piano  open,  but  the  hand  which 
touched  its  chords  so  skillfully  had  gone.  We 
made  inquiries  from  the  proprietor,  servants  and 
guests  of  the  house,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
only  clue  we  could  get  to  the  mystery  was,  that 
a  young  blind  boy  had  arrived  about  nine  o'clock 
by  the  southern  train,  bringing  with  hlra  a  violin, 
but  as  he  had  desired  to  be  shown  to  his  room, 
that  he  might  get  some  rest,  it  could  not  have 
been  he.  Here  was  a  mystery.  For  another 
hour  we  remained  musing  upon  the  strange  per- 
formance, but  there  being  no  return  of  the  sweet 
sounds  we  retired  to  our  rooms  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  clear.  In 
the  daily  papers  were  notices  of  the  Strakosch 
troupe,  who  were  to  appear  that  night  in  opera. 


The  well  known  musical  ability  of  these  artistes 
caused  a  great  furore,  and  in  a  few  hours  every 
ticket  was  taken.  The  noon-train  brought  the 
musicians,  and  considerable  excitement  reigned 
in  the  dining  hall  of  the  "Planters"  that  day. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Strakosch 
the  pianist,  with  his  cheerful  smile  and  good- 
natured  face,  while  at  his  kft  sat  Mesdamcs 
Patti  and  Parodi.  On  the  right  was  the  jolly 
Amodio,  quaffing  a  goblet  of  beer,  and  convers- 
ing in  Italian  with  Madame  Cora  DeWilhorst 
and  Squiies  the  tenor.  The  door  opening,  I 
looked  around,  and  beheld  a  servant  leading  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty  two  years  of  age, 
plainly  dressed  and  perfectly  blind.  His  was  a 
quizzical  face,  and  it  only  wanted  the  eye  to  give 
it  a  proper  expression.  He  appeared  to  be  of 
nervous  temperament.  Pleasant  spoken,  though 
singularly  odd,  his  remarks  elicited  much  amuse- 
ment. He  confined  his  conversation  chiefly  to 
the  servant  who  was  in  attendance  upon  him,  but 
occasionally  would  stojj  and  listen  as  Strakosch 
was  conversing.  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  blind 
boy  I  could  not  account  for,  and  I  determined  to 
make  his  acquaintance  when  opportunity  offered. 

Having  finished  dinner,  I  strolled  up  Broad 
Street  and  crossed  the  river  to  Hamburgh,  a  de- 
cayed Carolina  town.  I  was  absent  about  two 
hours,  and  »eturned  to  the  hotel  at  five  o'clock, 
thinking  I  would  go  to  the  concert,  which  was  to 
commence  at  7  o'clock  precisely.     As  I  entered 

the  office  George  S met  mc,  and  wished  me  to 

go  with  him  to  the  ladies'  parlor,  as  he  had  a  sur- 
prise for  me.  Thinking  it  was  to  meet  some  la- 
dy, I  declined,  but  upon  his  assurance  that  there 
were  no  ladies  in  the  case,  I  assented  to  his  pro- 
posal. As  we  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
hall,  we  heard  the  same  sweet,  spirit  like  music 
that  we  had  listened  to  the  previous  night,  and 
upon  entering  the  room  found  tho  blind  boy  at 
the  piano.  Seating  ourselves  on  the  sofa,  wc 
listened  with  delighted  ears.  On  .-.  lounge  oppo- 
site the  instrument  were  a  gentleman  and  lady. 
The  gentleman  was  Mr.  B — g — n,  the  former 
leader  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society  (as  I 
was  told),  and  the  lady  was  his  wife.  The  blind 
performer,  unaware  that  we  were  in  the  room, 
kept  at  the  piano,  and  playtd  some  of  the  most 
sparkling  selections  from  the  operas  of  Donni- 
zetti  and  Verdi,  interspersing  them  with  airs 
from  Von  Weber,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  or 
playing  with  still  greater  effect  the  Glorias  and 
chorusses  fiom  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  Masses. 
Such  rapidity  of  action,  such  electric  touches, 
such  chords  and  trills,  I  have  never  before  seen 
or  heard — even  B — g — n  was  astonished,  and  in- 
voluntarily drew  near  the  piano.  He  played  a 
few  simple,  Scotch  airs,  such  as  "  Annie  Laurie," 
"  Coming  through  the  Rye,"  and  "  Jamie's  on 
the  stormy  Sea,"  and  his  renderings  of  these 
pieces  with  the  improvised  variations,  were  won- 
derful, startling,  thrilling.  For  more  than  an 
hour  we  sat  there,  though  we  did  not,  could  not 
note  any  time,  save  instrumental  time,  until  the 
striking  of  the  gong  dispersed  us  unwillingly. 

We  conversed  with  this  rare  musical  genius. 
His  name  was  M'Carthy.  He  had  formerly  been 
a  scholar  at  the  "  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind" 
in  Boston.  Ho  had  displayed  a  taste  for  music, 
and  learned  it  by  raised  notes,  but  became  tired  of 
confining  himself  to  instructions,  and  conse- 
quently followed  his  genius  and  his  imagination. 
He  had  been  a  wanderer — had  been  in  Germany 
and  Prussia.  From  his  own  story,  he  had  heard 
all  the  celebrated  vocal  and  instrumental  perform- 
ers of  the  age,  except  the  Strakosch  troupe,  and 
he  was  bound  to  hear  them.  This  was  all  of  his 
history  we  could  glean,  save  that  he  had  no  pa- 
rents. He  was  an  orphan,  and  his  ostensible 
business  was  tuning  pianos.  He  had  no  home  ; 
his  exertions  and  the  kind  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lic gave  him  a  living.  Our  feelings  were  strongly 
enlisted  for  him,  and  though  plain  and  unobtru- 
sive, he  became  a  general  favorite  in  the  house. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  and  my  friend  and  myself 
went  to  the  concert.  Though  we  went  early,  we 
found  the  house  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fash- 
ion of  Augusta,  every  seat  being  taken.  On  one 
of  the  front  seats  we  saw  Mr.  B — g — n  and  his 
friend  the  blind  boy,  and  our  hearts  felt  grateful 
to  him  for  this  kind  compliment  to  the  unfortu- 
nate one,  in  bringing  him  to  enjoy  bis  favorite 
pursuit.  Pleasantly  bowing  to  the  audience,  Stra- 
kosch came  forward,  seated  himself  at  the  piano, 
and  commenced  that  beautiful  air,  "  Home,  sweet 
Home,"  with  variations.  Executed  finely,,  it 
drew  forth  loud  applause.  The  blind  boy  was 
in  ecstacies.  Though  the  rich  voice  of  Parodi, 
the  sweet  tones  of  the  petite  De  Wilhorst,  and 
the  ludicrous  basso  of  Amodio,  were  loudly  ap- 


plauded and  encored,  they  .had  but  little  effect 
with  him,  but  the  moment  Strakosch  touched  the 
notes  of  the  piano,  the  blind  boy  was  all  atten- 
tion, and  you  could  see  the  animated  gesticula- 
tion express  itself,  and  the  flush  of  pleasure  light 
up  that  vacant  face.  The  oncert  was  a  success. 
We  all  returned  to  the  hotel  delighted — none 
more  so  than  our  blind  friend. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  Tho  concert  had  beeu 
over  about  an  hour,  and  hearing  the  piano,  wo 
repaired  to  the  parlor,  where  we  found  Mr. 
B — g — n  and  the  blind  boy.  The  Strakosch 
troupe  were  to  leave  that  night  for.  Savannah  in 
the  midnight  train  of  cars.  We  entered  the 
room  sofily,  and  making  a  sign  to  Mr.  B — g — n 
not  to  notify  the  blind  boy  of  our  presence,  seat- 
ed ourselves  upon  a  lounge.  The  boy  was 
playing  an  air  from  "  Stradella."  Strakosch, 
Mesdames  Strakosch  and  Parodi,  joined  by  Cora 
Do  Wilhorst  and  Squires,  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  hall,  awaiting  their  supper  which  was 
not  quite  ready.  All  at  onco  M'Carthy  struck 
up  "  Sounds  from  Home,"  improvising  varia- 
tions. Such  execution,  such  sweet  sounds,  I 
never  before  heard.  Strakosch  and  DeWilhorst 
came  and  stood  by  the  doorway.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  watch  the  beautiful  expression  which  flit- 
ted across  the  great  musician's  face.  Gradually 
ho  drew  nearer  the  piano,  while  we  made  signs 
fjr  him  to  keep  still  and  not  speak,  lest  the  blind 
boy  should  suspect,  and  stop  playing.  From 
"  Sounds  from  Home "  f^jllowcd  choice  selec- 
tions from  "  Zampa,"  introducing  airs  from 
"  Herz's  "  and  "  Listz's  "  most  difficult  produc- 
tions. Stopping  for  a  moment,  and  hardly  giv- 
ing his  hearers  time  to  recover  their  surprise,  he 
commenced  the  concerted  piece  of  "  Home, 
sweet  Home,"  adding  his  own  with  Strakosch's 
variations,  j)Iaying  with  such  perfect  accuracy 
that  Strakosch  was  surprised  and  astonished. 
One  after  another,  Mesdames  Strakosch,  Do 
Wilhorst,  Parodi,  Signor  Amodio  and  Squires, 
came  into  the  room  and  quietly  seated  themselves 
around,  but  the  blind  boy  was  the  star  of  the 
musical  constellation.  Strakosch  alone,  sat  by 
tho  performer,  watching  his  playing  with  interest, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  get  nearer  the  instrument, 
broke  down  the  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting, 
thus  unwillingly  disturbing  the  delicious  musical 
reverie.     The  blind  boy  stopped  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  B — g — n,  who  is  in  tho  room  ?  It  seems 
as  if  the  room  was  full  of  people." 

Mr.  B— g — n  did  not  answer,  but  Strakosch 
did.  Grasping  M'Carthy  by  the  hand,  while  a 
tear  of  sympathy  trickled  down  his  cheek,  he 
said,  in  his  broken  English  : 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  be  von  genius.  Yoi."amnsio 
be  ver  sweet.  It  gifs  me  pleasure  to  .'V'*''-  ^ou. 
play  better  as  I.  You  bo  von  great  gi  rius.  My 
name  is  Strakosch,  and  me  and^my  frens  be 
very  mooch  pleas — we  tanks  you,  sir." 

The  announcement  staggered  the  blind  boy, 
while  it  amused  us  to  see  his  evident  confusion. 
That  he  had  played  before  Strakosch  and  receiv- 
ed praise  from  him,  was  a  surprise  he  was  not 
prepared  for.  He  arose  from  the  piano  appar- 
ently pleased  with  having  won  such  praise,  but 
we  could  get  him  to  play  no  more  that  evening, 
although  the  whole  troupe  .eneatedly  urged  him. 
Strakosch  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  while 
Miss  B — n,  a  fair  daughter  of  Carolina,  sung  an 
aria  from  "  Linda,"  accompanied  by  the  great 
pianist.  A  song  from  Madame  De  Wilhorst, 
sweetly  rendered  in  her  soft  and  musical  voice, 
followed,  and  the  evening's  entertainment  closed. 
With  a  pleasant  good  evening  to  all,  and  a 
special  farewell  of  thanks  to  the  blind  boy,  Stra- 
kosch departed,  we  having  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
and  quiet  musical  treat,  far  more  heartfelt  than 
in  the  crowded  concert  hall,  where  the  influence 
of  fashion  was  more  fully  developed  than  the 
influence  of  music. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  blind  boy  was, 
missing.  He  had  gone  to  spend  Christmas  with 
a  hospitable  planter  of  South  Carolina.  The 
best  wishes  of  our  heart  went  with  him. 

I  have  listened  to  the  glorious  music  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart — I  have  heard  the  three  greatest  of 
living  pianists,  Thalberg,  Herz  and  Gottschalk — 
I  have  heard  the  most  celebrated  prima-donnas 
of  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  and  have  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  the  solos  of  ihe  most  cel- 
ebrated performers  in  the  world,  but  I  never  have 
heard  such  soul-stirring  music,  such  wild,  im- 
provised melody,  as  came  from  the  rich  and  del- 
icate touch  and  execution  of  M'Carthy,  the  blind 
pianist,  as  he  played  unknowingly  before  Stra- 
kosch at  the  "Planters  Hotel,"  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-second  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 18.58. 
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CONVICT   IN   PRISON   DRESS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  PRISON, 

CHARLESTOWN,     MASa. 

The  series  of  pictures  on  this  and  the  next 

Sage,  was  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by 
Ir.  A.  Waud,  and  embraces,  besides  a  general 
Tiew  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  other 
scenes  which  will  render  our  letter-press  intelli- 
gible. The  first  of  the^e  sketches  represents  a 
convict  in  his  prison  dress.  This  dress,  in  which 
all  the  prisoners  are  clothed,  is  half  red  and  half 
bine,  so  that  on  one  side  they  appear  red  and  on 
the  other  blue.  The  second  view  represents  the 
cells,  and  is  an  accurate  and  faithful  drawing. 
The  third  engraving  shows  a  general  view  of  the 
prison.  The  kitchen  is  delineated  in  another  en- 
graving, and  the  last  of  the  series  shows  the  pris- 
oners in  the  yard  in  marching  order  under  com- 
mand of  the  officers.  The  original  structure  was 
erected  in  1804  and  1805,  and  consisted  of  a  cen- 
tral building  and  two  wings.  The  central  build- 
ing combined  the  warden's  office,  officers'  quar- 
ters, guard  room  and  kitchen.  The  wings  con- 
tained the  cells,  now  remodelled  into  modern 
size  and  properly  ventilated,  as  well  as  hospital 
apart'.,  ents.  The  centre  building  is  now  discon- 
tinued'? s  the  warden's  office  and  guard-room, 
these  btJitg  located  in  portions  of  the  structure 
since  erei  ted.  In  1 826,  under  the  administration 
of  Go  vercoi*  Lincoln,  the  present  North  Wing,  so 
called.waa  built  on  the  Auburn  Bystem,but  though 


at  that  early  day  it  was  considered  a  model  of- 
humanity  and  propriety,  yet  at  the  present  day, 
with  the  increased  knowledge  of  prisoners,  and 
prison  discipline,  it  is  looked  upon  as  barbarous, 
from  the  coffin  like  size  of  its  cells,  its  narrow 
areas  and  its  gloomy  port-hole  windows,  in  the 
exterior  walls.  We  are  glad  to  notice  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  prisons  to  the  present 
legislature,  a  bill  for  improving  the  lipht  and  air 
in  this  wing,  by  the  substitution  of  eighteen  win- 
dows of  uniform  size  with  the  windows  of  the 
remodelled  portions  of  the  old  wings  before  men- 
tioned. In  1850  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  State  Prison,  and  appro- 
priated one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  plans  of  this  enlargement  were  the 
joint  production  of  the  late  Rev.  Louis  Dwight 
(a  name  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  prison  discipline  during  the  last  third 
of  a  century)  and  Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  architect, 
of  this  city,  who,  for  thJe  last  fifteen  years,  has 
made  the  erection  of  State  Prisons,  Jails,  Houses 
of  Correction,  and  other  reformatory  institutions 
his  peculiar  study.  A  description  of  this  most 
extensive  and  important  improvement  to  our 
State  Penitentiary,  is  given  in  House  document 
140  of  the  legislature  of  1850.  Our  limited  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  make  more  than  a  brief  ex- 
tract of  what  was  accomplished  by  the  erection 
of  these  additions.  The  enlargement  consisted 
mainly  of  a  central  octagonal  building,  so  placed 
as  to  be  joined  to  and  connected  with  the  East 
Wing  of  1804  and  the  North  Wing  of  1826,  and 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  on  the  south  side 
of  this  octagon  building,  as  a  part  of  the  enlarge- 
ment, the  whole  structure  assumed  4he  form  of  a 
centre,  and  three  wings  radiating  from  three  of 
the  sides,  leaving  a  fourth  side  for  the  reception 
of  a  fourth  wing,  at  such  time  as  the  legislature 
in  its  wisdom  might  deem  it  necessary  to  erect 
a  new  house  for  the  warden  and  officers'  quarters, 
which  was  done  in  1854,  thus  completing  the 
fourth  arm  of  the  "  cross,"  which  form  the  prison 
buildings  have  assumed  since  the  erection  of  the 
house  and  officers'  quarters.  It  is  due  to  Mr.' 
Dwight's  memory  to  state  that  the  improvement 
now  proposed  to  the  wing  of  1826,  by  introduc- 
ing the  large  windows,  was  recommended 
and  urged  to  Governor  Lincoln  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  this  part  of  the  institution,  and 
was  further  urged  and  made  part  of  the  plan  of 
Messrs.  Dwight  and  Bryant,  adopted  and  erected 
in  1850,  but  for  want  of  funds  was  deferred. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
of  the  prison,  dated  October  1,  1858,  and  accom- 
panying the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion, we  find  much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing its  condition  for  the  past  year.  The  inspect- 
ors, Messrs.  P.  J.  Stone  and  John  A.  Goodwin, 
say : — "  The  prisoners,  as  an  almost  universal 
thing,  have  been  prompt,  orderly  and  respectful, 
appearing  to  be  governed  by  a  high  degree  of 
good  feeling  towards  their  officers.  Many  of 
them  have  shown  an  unusual  and  most  encour- 
aging desire  to  form  fixed  habits  of  industry  and 
behaviour,  so  that  on  regaining  their  liberty,  they 
may  be  prepared  to  lead  virtuous  lives.  We 
doubt  if  in  these  respects  so  good  a  state  of 
things  ever  before  existed  in  the  prison.  We  at- 
tribute the  improvement  mainly  to  the  mild, 
even,  discriminating,  yet  impartial  and  decided 
discipline  maintained ;  to  the  fact  that  for  nearly 
two  years  no  corporal  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted in  the  prison,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
law  of  1857,  which  virtually  secures  a  small 
monthly  commutation  of  sentence  for  continued 


good  conduct.  This  wise  provision  has  been  ob- 
served by  us  to  have  a  very  salutary  influence 
over  some  convicts  from  whom  trouble  would  or- 
dinarily have  been  expected,  the  keeping  in  their 
almanacs  (which  are  given  to  all)  a  record  of  the 
days  thus  gained,  and  expressing  a  determination 
so  to  conduct  as  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the 
statute  in  question.  The  last  few  months  of  a 
prisoner's  term,  like  the  closing  weeks  of  a  long 
voyage,  hang  much  the  most  heavily;  whtn, 
therefore,  a  convict  ran  thus  shorten  a  one  year's 
term  twelve  days,  a  three  years'  term  seventy  two 
days,  a  five  years'  teim  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,  or  a  ten  years'  term  six  hundred  days,  he 
has  a  very  strong  incentive  to  good  behaviour.  A 
few  months'  perseverance  in  the  decorum  thus 
induced,  does  much  towf.rd  foiming  in  the  con- 
vict permanent  habits  of  obedience  and  self-con- 
trol, and  developing  in  him  a  more  hopeful  and 
therefore  more  kindly  and  teachable  disposition. 
We  therefore  consider  this  law  as  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  t^ie  legislation  concerning  the  prison. 
During  the  year,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  war- 
den's statistical  tables,  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able uniformity  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 
There  are  now  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  cells 
and  but  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  prisoners, 
a  surplus  that  we  trust  may  never  be  reduced. 
The  health  of  the  convicts  has  been  excellent; 
indeed,  no  better  testimony  can  be  desired,  than 
that  afforded  by  the  hospital  lecords  in  favor  of 
the  faithfulness  of  the  officers  in  attending  to  the 
matters  of  diet,  cleanliness,  clothing,  warming, 
ventilation,  etc.  Down  to  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  year,  no  death  had  occurred  among  the  six 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  difl'erent  piisoners  that 
have  been  under  their  charge.  Of  the  two  deaths 
during  that  fortnight,  one  was 
the  result  of  an  injury  produced 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  victim, 
and  the  other  was  that  of  a  con- 
vict free  from  all  apparent  discr  ^ 
ease,  who  was  cut  oft'  without  a 
moment's  warning  by  a  derange- 
ment of  the  heart.  The  inmates 
of  the  hospital  for  the  year  have 
averaged  four,  and  for  the  last 
six  months  only  three  and  a  half. 
Very  few  villages  of  the  same 
population  can  show  so  satisfac- 
tory sanitary  statistics."  Of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  the  inspec- 
tors say: — "For  the  last  three 
years  the  entire  labor  of  the  con- 
victs, excepting  those  employed 
in  the  cooking,  clothing,  la&ndry 
and  repair  departments,  etc.,  has 
been  let  to  contractors,  a  system 
pursued  in  part  for  several  years 
previously.  We  are  satisfied 
that  this  IS  incomparably  the  best 
plan  for  the  State,  and  that  it  is 
no  less  advantageous  to  the  con- 
tractors. That  the  bids  for  the 
labor  arc  all  low  at  the  best,  is 
no  fault  of  the  system.  We 
doubt  if  any  other  legitimate 
method  of  employing  the  con- 
victs could  have  been  devised 
by  which  they  would  have  earned 
to  the  State  anything  like  the 
sum  which  during  the  past  year 
has  been  received  by  the  prompt 
payments  of  the  contractors.  It 
is  often  asked  why  our  institu- 
tion cannot  become  self  support- 


ing, like  the  prisons  of  some  of  our  neighboring 
States.  In  several,  if  not  all,  the  cases  thus 
cited  to  our  apparent  disadvantage,  we  are  in- 
formed that  an  important  part  of  the  prison  ex- 
penses is  paid  direct  from  the  State  treasury,  in- 
stead of,  as  with  us,  coming  from  the  prison  rev- 
enues. Thus,  the  prison  of  one  of  these  States 
last  year  paid  to  the  State  treasury  about  $£000 
as  the  excess  of  its  earnings  over  its  expenses; 
but  a  fact  that  does  not  appear  in  the  annual  re- 
port cf  that  prison  and  that  was  unknown  to  the 
highly  esteemed  official  gentleman  who  called 
our  attention  to  the  result,  is  that  the  salaries  of 
the  warden  and  his  deputy,  of  the  cleik  and 
chaplain,  and  some  similar  items,  are  paid  direct 
from  the  State  treasury,  thus  absorbing  the  sur- 
plus earnings  and  considerable  more.  It  would 
give  us  great  gratification  to  be  able  to  render  our 
prison  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State  ;  no  pains 
have  been  spared,  nor  will  be,  to  bring  it  as  near 
this  point  as  possible.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  at  present  a 
modciate  amount  will  not  be  required  from  the 
State  treasury  to  meet  the  excess  of  ordinary  ex- 
penditures above  the  ordinary  receipts.  The  ap- 
propriation of  S15,0C0  made  by  the  present  leg- 
islature for  the  current  year,  will  doubtless  prove 
sufficient  for  the  purpose."  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  institntion  at  the  close  of  1858  is  cer- 
tainly satisfactory  as  briefly  stated,  viz: — Liabil- 
ities, nothing;  assets,  $6,062.69.  The  inspec- 
tors urge  an  appropriation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  two  alterations  in  the  prison.  "The 
most  extensive  portion  of  the  main  building, 
known  as  the  North  Wing  or  'New  Prison,' 
was  completed  about  thirty  years  ago.  The 
outer  windows  are  little  more  than  slits  or  loop- 
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holes  through  the  massive  walls,  admitting  little  airandless  light. 
The  cells,  in  themselves  narrow  and  with  very  clumsy  entrances, 
have  doors  mostly  solid,  which  give  the  inmates  but  a  small  share 
of  the  scanty  allowance  of  light  and  air  admitted  with  the  outer 
windows.  The  other  wings  are  provided  throughout  with  doors 
of  open  grating,  set  deep  back  in  the  wide  doorways,  and  with 
broad  arched  windows  extending  uninterrupted  from  the  base- 
ment of  the  wings  to  the  eaves.  Thus  is  admitted  a  perfect  flood 
of  the  light  and  air  essential  to  cheerfulness  and  health.  The 
modern  door-s,  too,  from  their  open  construction  and  sunken  posi- 
tion, are  much  safer,  offering  vastly  greater  facilities  to  the  watch- 
men who,  during  the  niglit,  in  felt  slippers,  make  their  silent  tours 
of  inspection  along  the  numerous  corridors  and  galleries  in  turn. 
Our  predecessors  in  1853,  in  their  annual-  report,  recommended 
that  the  north  wing  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  others.  We 
heartily  concur  in  the  opinion  by  them  expressed,  and  beg  leave  to 
call  attention  to  the  suggestions  and  estimate  of  the  warden  in 
connection  with  the  matter,  as  made  in  his  report.  The  subject 
of  a  classification  of  the  inmates  of  this  prison,  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  former  years,  but  no  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  towards  its  accomplishment.  The  inspectors  in  1852,  and 
again  in  1853,  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  rigid 
classification,  giving  many  forcible  reasons  therefor.  We  have 
carefully  considered  the  subject,  yet  we  have  no  plan  to  -propose, 
nor  are  our  minds  fully  made  up  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  sys- 
tem should  be  carried  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  convicts, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  efiiciency  to  the  prison  in  its  combined 
character  of  a  penal  and  a  reformatory  institution.  Our  reason- 
ably well  enforced  system  of  silent  labor  and  separate  cells  for 
eating  as  well  as  sleeping,  destroys  the  force  of  some  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  any  close  degree  of  classification,  while 
our  system  of  large  contracts  would  be  in  direct  collision  with  any 
such  gradation.  Applied  to  a  prison  with  three  or  four  times  our 
number  of  convicts,  a  somewhat  thorough  classification  according 
to  character,  could  doubtless  be 
made  to  the  advantage  jof  all  con- 
cerned.— What  we  do  propose 
and  recommend,  is  the  immediate 
carrying  out  of  some  plan  like 
that  approved  by  the  legislative 
committee  on  prisons,  in  1857, 
and  conditionally  authorized  by 
the  legislature.  This  plan  was, 
that  the  two  stories  under  the  hos- 
pital, known  as  the  "  upperarch  " 
and  "  lower  arch,"  be  completely 
cleared  out  and  be  extended  so  far 
as  to  allow  of  the  construction 
therein  of  twenty  cells,  each  about 
nine  and  a  half  feet  by  twelve,  at 
the  height  of  both  "  arches ;"  also, 
that  two  secluded  yards,  eighteen 
feet  by  twenty,  be  constructed  ad- 
jacent thereto.  In  these  cells  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  convicts  consid- 
ered as  "  dangerous,"  w.ith  others 
whoso  daily  habits  were  pernic- 
ious to  tlieir  shop-mates,  might 
be  confined  at  solitary  labor  ;  the 
yards  would  allow  of  solitary  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  At  pres- 
ent, a  convict  who  cannot  be 
safely  intrusted  with  tools  and  set 
to  work  among  his  fellows  under 
the  usual  supervision,  must  be 
locked  up  in  idleness  in  a  cell 
unfit  for  continued  occupation. 
The  cost  of  this  important  alter- 
ation, estimated  by  the  committee 
of  1857  at  not  more  than  $20,000, 
would  probably  now  be  within 
$  1 6,000.  The  act  of  1 85  7  author- 
ized this  work  to  be  done,  the 
cost  thereof  to  be  taken  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  part  of 
the  outer  yard,  of  which  the 
warden  and  inspectors  were  au- 
thorized to  dispose.  Owing  to 
the  depression  of   business  this 


land  has  never  been  put  in  the  market,  nor  is  there  any  probability 
that  any  reasonable  sale  can  be  made  of  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We,  however,  believe  the  proposed  work  to  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  recommend  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  treasury  to  allow  of  its  performance  as  soon  as  possible. 
During  the  last  few  months  the  prison  yard  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  shops  have  been  much  improved.  The  unsightly  structure 
known  as  the  "  old  chapel,"  has  been  taken  down  and  the  range 
of  shops  with  which  it  interfered,  lengthened  twenty  feet.  A  new 
laundry,  invalid-room  and  repair  shop  have  been  fitted  up,  and 
many  other  changes  made  for  the  promotion  of  economy,  order  or 
neatness,  and  health. — The  various  improvements  made  have  cost 
but  little,  as  the  materials  were  nearly  all  on  hand,  and  most  of 
the  labor  was  done  by  convicts  not  wanted  at  the  time  in  any  of 
the  shops.  In  this  matter  were  displayed  the  taste,  skill  and  pru- 
dence of  Hon.  Gideon  Haynes,  who  on  April  1st,  succeeded  J.  L. 
Porter,  Esq.,  the  recent  faithful  and  estimable  warden  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Mr.  Haynes  at  an  early  day  won  our  confidence  and 
respect,  and  a  longer  experience  has  fully  justified  the  high  expec- 
tations then  formed.  Just  before  the  accession  of  Mr.  Haynes  to 
office,  the  vacant  po^  of  deputy- warden  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Mayhew,  for  some  time  connected  with 
the  house  of  correction  in  Middlesex  county.  Mr.  Mayhew  is  a 
worthy  associate  of  his  superior,  and  by  his  energy  and  straight- 
forwardness and  due  regard  for  those  under  his  charge,  warrants 
us  in  expressing  our  entire  satisfaction  with  his  department.  Wil- 
liam Pierce,  Esq.,  continues  to  perform  with  highly  commendable 
fidelity  and  earnestness  the  numerous  and  widely  diverging  duties 
attached  to  the  office  of  clerk  ;  his  long  experience  and  consequent 
familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  the  prison  under  five  different  ward- 
ens, gifting  his  services  an  especial  value.  In  April  Dr.  W.  B. 
Morris  ended  his  term  of  service  as  physician,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Bancroft ;  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Hempstead  having 
resigned  as  chaplain,  Rev.  Joseph  Ricker  of  Woburn;  was  ap- 


pointed in  his  stead."     We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  commendation  bestowed  on  the  officers  of  the  prison 
is  justly  their  due.     Hon.  Gideon  Haynes  has  proved 
himself  a  thoroughly  efficient  warden,  firm,  humane  and 
energetic.     We  approve  highly  of  his  views  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  treatment  of  prisoners  as  expressed  in  hia 
efficient  report  to  the  governor,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract : — "  Not  a  stripe  has  been  inflicted 
during  the  entire  year ;  the  cat  has  been  laid  aside,  I 
trust,  forever ;  solitary   confinement  has   been  substi- 
tuted, and  with  the  very  best  result.     I  am  aware  that 
not  only  many  of  my  predecessors,  but  others  whose 
philanthropy   and   kindheartedness   cannot    be    ques- 
tioned, have  doubted  the  expediency  or  success  of  this 
experiment ;  but  nearly  two  years'  experience  has  sat- 
isfied the  most  skeptical  upon  this  point.     The  argu- 
ment heretofore  used  in  favor  of  the  lash  has  been,  that 
by  this  mode  of  punishment  the  State  wag  not  deprived 
of  the  labor  of  the  convict,  as  would  be  the  case  were 
they  shut  up.     That  they  should  be  required  to  work  is 
very  true,  and  that  the  institution  should  pay  its  ex- 
penses is  certainly  desirable,  but  not  the  first  or  most 
important  consideration.     Dollars  and  cents  should  not 
weigh   against  discipline  and  reformation  ;  excessive 
severity  always  tends  to  harden  the  heart.     The  stout- 
est man  that  ever  breathed  will  succumb  beneath  the 
lash  ;  he  may  be  conquered  but  not  subdued,  and  he 
returns  to  his  work  neither  a  wiser  nor  a  better  man,  but 
too  often  with  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  rankling 
in  his  bosom.     Upon  the  other  hand,  there  is  not,  prob- 
ably, any  degree  of  personal  severity  which  produces 
so  powerful  an  impression  upon  the  human  mind,  as 
solitary   confinement.     Thus   condemned  to   his  own 
thoughts,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  his  past 
misconduct.     In  fact  he  must  reflect,  and  he  knows  that 
the  length  of  his  punishment  rests  with  himself;  for  the 
course  I  have  universally  pursued,  has  been  to  release 
a  man  the  moment  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  return 
to  his  work,  and  promised  to  obey  the  rules.     Nothing 
humiliating  is  ever  required  of  him ;  he  understands 
that  the  past  will  be  forgotten  if  his  future  conduct  de- 
serves it.     A  day  or  two  will  hardly  elapse  ere  a  change 
is  visible,  and  the  proudest  spirit  will  solicit  enlarge- 
ment, with  promises  of  the  utmost  industry  and  quiet- 
ness ;  and  instead  of  the  State  suffering  from  this  sys- 
tem, an  examination  of  the  records  will  show  fewer 
days  lost  from  this  cause,  considering  the  number  of 
convicts,  than  many  of  the  preceding  years.     Instances  could  be 
cited  where  all  other  methods  had  failed,  and  the  subjects  given 
up  as  incorrigible  and  hopeless ;   yet,  under  this  treatment  they 
have  become  changed,  and  are  now  among  the  most  industrious 
and  best  behaved  men  in  the  prison.     The  old  theory  that  prisons 
ought  to  be,  not  merely  places  of  restraint,  but  of  restraint  coupled 
with  deep  and  intense  mis.ry,  and  that  so  much  evil  is  repaired  by 
so  much  misery  inflicted,  has  become  obsolete."     As  the  prison  is 
now  conducted,  the  unfortunate  inmates  are  assigned  no  unreason- 
able tasks,  the  food  is  good  and  sufficient,  their  quarters  well 
warmed  and  ventilated,  and  no  punishments  are  inflicted  calcu- 
lated to  harden  and  irrevocably  degrade  them.     A  wholesome  se- 
clusion from  the  world,  coupled  with  constant  occupation,  form 
the  extent  of  their  punishment. 
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TICE  FRIEND  AND  THE  FUSTIAN. 

Immediately  after  fustians  commenced  to  be  manufactured  in 
England,  in  1784,  Pitt,  the  premier  of  the  country,  inflicted  a  tax 
on  that  branch  of  industry.  An  association  had  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  that  grievance,  and  the  following  year,  so 
great  had  been  the  clamor  raised  in  Manchester  and  Lancashire — 
so  indicative  of  riot  and  confusion  was  the  intelligence  communi- 
cated to  the  premier,  that  he  reluctantly  withdrew  the  tax  that  had 
been  imposed  on  fustians.  The  late  Mr.  Hall,  of  Manchester,  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  was  exceedingly  active  in  pro- 
moting the  repeal  of  that  tax,  and  there  was  a  memorable  reply 
made  by  him  to  Pitt  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  claim  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duly  on  fustians.  Pitt  said  to  him — "  Mr.  Hall, 
you  appear  to  be  a  very  sagacious  gentleman,  and  seem  to  be  very 
well  informed.  As  the  public  treasury  can  ill  afford  to  spare  the 
tax  now  repealed  upon  fustians,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  sug- 
gest some  substitute  for  that  which  is  now  repealed."  Mr.  Hall 
replied — "  Friend  William  Pitt,  that  is  thy  business,  not  mine. 
Fare  thee  well !" 
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You  can  order  anything  of  the  sort  from  M.  J.  Whip- 
ple, Cornhill.  Uoston. 

R.  0.,  Medford,  Mass. — Dominica  is  a  republic,  and  the 
president's  name  is  Santana. 

TaESPis — There  is  a  society  in  France  for  the  mutual 
aid  of  old.  indigent  or  retired  players.  All  actors  in 
France  can  become  members  on  paying  a  monthly  trib- 
ute of  six  francs,  and  when  incompetent  to  perform, 
have  a  right  to  a  certain  life  pension.  The  seat  of  the 
society  i.''  at  Paris. 

A.  51. — It  is  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  original 
charter  of  William  and  Mary  College  was  dated  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1692.  The  destruction  of  this  ven- 
erable pile  and  seat  of  learuiug — the  Alma  Mater  of 
presidents— occurred  on  the  8th  of  February,  1859,  the 
IGTth  anniversary  of  its  charter. 

Seroeant  S. —  tVe  are  quite  sure  that  the  Albany  Bur- 
gess corps  has  visited  this  city — we  can't  say  in  what 
year. 

L.  T. — Thomas  Buchanan  Read  is  permanently  estab- 
lished in  New  York. 

VoTAOKUR,  Troy,  N.  Y. — We  should  advise  you  and  your 
family  to  take  passage  in  a  Cunard  steamer  from  this 
city.  The  Cunard  boats  are  staunch,  swift  and  safe, 
aud  the  table  and  attendance  on  board  excellent. 

R.  v..  Lowell.  Mass. — For  a  hard-working  literary  man 
like  yourself  horse  exercise  is  the  best.  It  is  violent 
without  being  fatiguing,  and  pulls  upon  the  spine  less 
than  walking. 

Louise. — There  is  in  the  English  language  no  feminine 
for  the  name  of  Peter.  In  the  llussiau  there  is  Pe- 
trowna. 

W.  M.,  Natick.— The  fourth  finger  on  the  left  hand  is  for 
the  engaged  ring  of  a  lady  ;  bat  it  is  not  usual  lor  gen- 
tlemen to  wear  such  ring^. 

Juris. — During  the  time  of  the  republican  government 
of  Rome,  it  was  customary  for  the  consul  or  other 
magistrate  of  the  order  of  senator,  on  presenting  a 
bill  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  to  give  it  three 
readings  on  three  several  days.  The  present  practice 
of  giving  a  bill  three  readings  is  doubtless  borrowed 
from  Home. 

Sportsman. — The  first  sporting  paper  was  published  In 
England  in  Iti$3.  and  called  the  Jockey's  Intelligencer, 
aud  the  first  medical  paper  came  out  in  IG8G.  The 
first  illustrated  paper  was  puolished  in  1643,  em- 
bellished with  a  few  rude  wood-cuts. 


FASHIONABLE  LIFE. 

Every  great  city  of  the  American  Union  con- 
tains thousands  of  fashionable  people,  and  other 
thousands  who  are  striving  to  become  fashion- 
able ;  that  is,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men  and 
women  outside  of  their  circle  (they  call  it  be- 
neath their  circle),  by  show,  extravagance,  pride, 
pomposity  and  fast  living.  In  this  country  there 
is  no  aristocracy  of  birth  or  rank — only  the  aris- 
tocracy of  worth  and  talent.  But  there  is  false 
aristocracy  of  money — a  false  aristocracy  of 
fashion,  which  works  out  many  evils  in  American 
society.  "  Our  best  society,"  as  Curtis  ironically 
terms  it,  is  like  a  band  of  wreckers  that  hoist 
false  lights  on  a  lee  shore,  and  dazzled  by  their 
glare,  multitudes  of  unfortunate  beings  rush  on 
their  destruction.  It  is  bad  enough  for  people 
with  ample  fortunes  to  lead  a  life  of  frivolity — 
to  dress  like  milliners'  lay  figures,  to  load  them- 
selves with  jewelry,  to  parade  ostentatious  equi- 
pages, to  deck  themselves  for  church  as  for  a  ball- 
room, to  turn  night  into  day,  going  to  bed  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  breakfasting  in 
the  afternoon, — this  is  bad  enough  for  those  who 
can  afford  it — but  the  trouble  is  that  the  example 
swepps  into  it"  vortex  those  who  cannot  afford 
it,  and  who,  in  attempting  a  career  of  imitation, 
must  do  either  one  of  two  things — run  in  debt  to 
a  number  of  creditors  ;  or,  doing  business  wliole- 
gale,  commit  one  of  those  stujicndous  financial 
crimes,  which  every  now  and  then  startle  the 
whole  community  with  its  exposure. 

But  fashionable  men  and  women  certainly  de- 
serve our  pity  as  much  as  our  condemnation. 
Their  mode  of  life  is,  in  the  first  place,  incom- 
patible with  health  ;  a  feeble  youth  and  a  sickly 
age  inevitably  follow.  Then  their  existence  is 
mined  by  a  thousand  petty,  carking  cares  and 
jealousies,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  a  formida- 
ble sum  of  suffering.  If  Mrs.  Potiphar  has  im- 
ported a  particular  dress  from  Paris  on  purpose 
"  to  astonish  the  Browns,"  and  if,  on  appearing 
at  a  soiree,  and  in  that  stunning  attire,  she  be- 
holds all  the  feminine  Browns  attired  in  the 
same  pattern,  making  it  "  so  common,"  she  is 
ready  to  tear  her  eyes  out  with  vexation.  If 
Mrj.  Leo  hunter  succeeds  in  hiring  to  her  party 
one  more  distinguished  lion,  one  more  genuine 
English  lord,  than  Mrs.  Potiphar  entrapped  for 
hers,  is  not  the  bosom  of  the  latter  again  rent 
with  the  most  poignant  anguish  ?  All  is  not 
"  cakes  and  ale,"  in  the  existence  of  these  fash- 
ionable people — there  is  many  a  crumpled  leaf 
in  their  beds  of  roses — nay,  they  may  be  figura- 
tirely  said  to  sleep  on  acanthus,  and  sit  on  cush- 


ions stuffed  with  "  Whitcchapel  needles  with 
their  sharp  points  up." 

And  fancy  not,  good  rustic  youth,  who  may 
perchance,  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  we  will  say, 
have  strayed  into  the  penetralia  of  one  of  those 
enchanted  palaces  of  Fifth  Avenue,  fancy  not 
that  you  behold  in  the  splendors  unfolded  to 
your  dazzled  and  inexperienced  vision  only  a 
specimen  of  the  everyday  life  of  your  entertain- 
ers. You  have  seen  at  the  theatre  a  stage  cov- 
ered with  princes  and  princesses  dressed  in  glit- 
tering attire,  radiant  with  plumes  and  shining  in 
satin  and  gold.  Perhaps  they  "  pass  the  rosy," 
as  Mr.  Swiveller  says,  in  golden  goblets,  and  it 
is  all  very  fine,  and  magnificent  and  "  highfalu- 
tin'."  But  follow  these  nobles  of  the  stage  to 
their  homes,  and  you  find  a  little  diminution  of 
their  theairic  splendor — the  prince  of  Salerno 
drinking  beer  out  of  a  cracked  teapot ;  Pauline 
frying  potatoes  in  a  sauce-pan.  So  with  our 
ftishionable  friends.  If  you  are  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family  and  have  the  entree  at  all 
hours,  you  will  sometimes  find  them  huddled 
into  an  underground  basement ;  while  the  draw- 
ing-rooms are  darkened,  the  chairs  hidden  in 
bags,  the  fauteuils  in  dressing-gowns,  and  the 
chandeliers  in  curlpapers.  There  are  state  bed- 
rooms for  guests  that  an  emperor  might  sleep  in, 
but  there  are  dark,  airless  closets  where  the  fash- 
ionable folks  themselves  lodge  about  as  comfort- 
ably as  if  they  were  in  a  Spanish  posada. 

But  reserve  your  special  pity  for  the  cashier  of 
this  splendid  establishment — the  plodding  man 
of  business,  who  has  to  toil  late  and  early  at  his 
desk  to  acquire  the  means  for  the  prodigality  of 
show,  the  extravagance  of  living,  the  sole  object 
of  which  is  to  "  astonish  the  Browns."  If  he  is 
present  at  his  wife's  parties,  he  is  placed  under 
heavy  bonds  for  his  good  behaviour — the  honors 
are  done  by  some  flourishing  gentleman  who  is 
his  wife's  friend,  who  has  lived  in  Paris,  and  is 
untinctured  by  vulgarity.  The  host  is  merely 
the  butt  of  insolent  Young  America — dancing 
Young  America,  flirting  Young  America,  wine- 
bibbing,  cigar-smoking  Young  America — Young 
America  that  sometimes  forgets  himself  so  far  as 
to  be  carried  to  bed  helpless,  happy  if  he  has  not 
been  belligerent  as  well  as  bacchanalian. 

And  this  is  one  phase  of  life.  This  is  Fashion. 
But  hard  by  the  halls  where  she  holds  high  ear- 
nival.  Famine  cowers  and  shivers  in  her  fireless 
garret — or  maddened  and  despairing  rushes  forth 
to  grasp  the  means  of  life  at  the  cost  of  crime. 
Are  you  fond  of  the  Drama'?  Here  are  the 
Comedy  and  Tragedy  of  city  life. 


4      ^w  »      I 


THE  NEW  POST-OFriCE. 

Now  that  the  Boston  Post-Office  is  removed  to 
the  very  accessible,  light,  and  remarkably  con- 
venient building,  especially  erected  for  it  in 
Summer  Street,  the  nearly  universal  opinion 
seems  to  be  one  of  great  satisfaction  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  good  taste  which  has  brought  about 
this  long-needed  change.  The  surprise  seems  now 
to  be  that  the  public  should  have  so  long  sub- 
mitted to  the  insufficient  accommodations  of  the 
dark  apd  inaccessible  position  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  occupied  for  the  purpose. 

The  new  locality  is  vastly  more  central,  and 
far  more  available  in  every  respect  than  the  old 
one.  Ladies  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  motley  crowd,  and  a  long, 
dark,  vault-like  alley  way  to  procure  their  letters  ; 
the  clerks  of  the  department  will  not  be  required 
to  work  by  dim  and  trying  gaslight  both  day 
and  night;  mail  carriers  will  no  longer  be  oblig- 
ed to  reach  the  office  through  a  narrow  back 
lane,  or  to  carry  the  heavy  mail  bags  through  a 
long,  dark  passage  way,  but  can  deposit  their 
loads  at  the  very  door  of  the  post-oflSce,  in  a 
broad,  accessible  street.  Three-quarters  of  even 
the  down-town  merchants  can  pass  its  very  doors 
on  their  way  from  their  residences  to  their  place 
of  business,  and  aside  from  any  possible  person- 
al predilection  on  our  part  for  the  present  site,  it 
is  our  honest  conviction  that  the  locality  is  one 
of  the  very  best  that  could  possibly  be  selected 
in  Boston. 

Of  course  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
the  point,  and  so  there  would  be  had  the  post- 
ofiico  been  removed  but  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  old  spot,  where  it  has  been  ratlicr  secreted 
tlian  located  for  years.  Though  our  own  estab- 
lishment despatches  and  receives  more  mailable 
matter,  both  in  form  of  newspapers  and  letters, 
than  any  other  in  this  city,  yet  our  opinion  is  that 
of  an  individual  only;  but  we  do,  all  things  con- 
sidered, and  after  carefully  weighing  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings,  endorse  and  commend  the 
new  locality  as  being  admirable  in  all  respects, 


and  calculated  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
the  largest  portion  of  our  citizens. 

In  point  of  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, the  receiving,  assorting,  delivering  and  de- 
spatching' of  mails,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  new  office  are  wonderfully  perfect ;  we  have 
never  before  reached  such  a  degree  of  excellence 
in  this  respect  in  Boston,  nor  are  they  equalled 
by  any  other  government  establishment  within 
our  experience,  and  we  have  visited  nearly  all 
the  large  offices  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States. 

We  have  spoken  upon  this  subject  at  length, 
and  earnestly,  though  honestly,  because  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  removal  has  been  so  active  and 
determined  on  the  part  of  some  no  doubt  consci- 
entious parties. 

<  »• ^  > 

THE  KANSAS  GOLD  DIGGINGS. 

The  rich  gold  deposits  of  Kansas  are  situated 
in  the  northwest  part  of  that  territory,  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Platte  River.  Thougli  called 
Pike's  Peak  Diggings,  they  are  really  far  to  the 
north  of  that  peak,  say  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  instead  of  at  its  immediate 
base.  Consequently  the  best  route  for  an  eastern 
man  to  take,  in  order  to  reach  these  diggings,  is 
up  the  Platte  River  instead  of  the  Kansas.  Start- 
ing from  Boston,  he  should  make  Chicago,  III., 
as  his  first  point ;  thence  across  that  State  by 
railroad  to  Hannibal,  Missouri  ;  thence  by  rail- 
road across  that  State  to  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  by  steamboat  up  that  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte.  The  route  from  that 
point,  via  Fort  Kearney,  up  the  south  fork  to  the 
gold  regions,  is  by  a  smooth,  solid,  well-beaten 
road,  with  forage  and  water  in  abundance,  and 
without  obstructions ;  over  this  road  a  span  of 
horses  can  easily  haul  a  weight  of  thirty  hun- 
dred. This  road  leads  directly  into  the  moun- 
tainous region  known  as  Cherry  Creek,  where 
the  best  diggings  are  found. 

At  this  point  the  village  of  Auzaria  has  been 
started,  and  at  the  last  advices  from  there,  over 
three  hundred  houses  were  built,  and  two  hun- 
dred more  were  in  progress.  Trains  of  emi- 
grants continued  to  arrive  at  the  new  settlement 
from  the  towns  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
from  other  points  to  the  eastward,  notwithstand- 
ing the  winter  season.  Arrapahoe  County  has 
been  organized  there  by  the  legislature  of  Kan- 
sas, and  General  Larimer,  formerly  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  treasurer.  Indications 
of  gold  deposits  are  found  along  the  whole  west- 
em  range  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  and  the  territorial  authorities  have 
laid  out  five  counties  in  all,  in  this  gold  region. 
The  supplies  of  pine  timber  are  abundant,  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  also  marble,  suitable  for 
building,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Extensive  pre- 
parations are  making  in  the  Western  States  for 
immediate  emigration  to  this  country,  and  there 
is  now  every  indication  that  a  second  California 
will  spring  up  there. 

«  »»»  I 

THE  PRINCESS'S  DIAMONDS. 

There  is  quite  a  romantic  story  connected  with 
the  diamonds  worn  by  the  Princess  Clotilda,  the 
bride  of  Prince  Napoleon.  The  diamonds  once 
belonged  to  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  during  the  imperial  regime  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  were  considered  the  finest  in  Europe 
in  point  of  brilliancy  and  what  the  French  jew- 
ellers denominate  "  series,"  being  wholly  of  one 
size,  shape  and  water. 

These  diamonds,  which  were  stolen  in  1815, 
remained  for  a  long  time  lost  to  the  family.  Af 
ter  the  departure  of  the  Bonaparte  family  from 
Paris  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  publici- 
ty given  to  the  theft  of  the  diamonds  in  the  hur- 
ried .arrangement  of  parting,  an  anonymous 
letter  was  received  by  the  custodian  of  the  Garde 
Meuble  of  the  Crown,  in  which  the  writer  de- 
clared his  reasons  for  believing  the  diamonds  to 
have  been  thrown  over  the  Pont  Royal  by  one  of 
the  servants  belonging  to  the  household  of  the 
princess,  who  had  secreted  them  in  greediness  of 
gain,  but  who  had  failed  in  his  endeavor  to  hide 
thcin  among  his  own  luggage.  In  consequence 
of  this  communication,  the  river  was  dragged  in 
every  sense,  new  inventions  for  accomplishing 
the  work  being  largely  paid  for  by  Louis  Dix- 
huit,  who  would  have  dearly  loved  to  have  recov- 
ered the  diamonds,  which  had  been  collected 
from  almost  every  princely  house  in  Europe,  and 
where  shine  those  which  were  once  so  celebrated 
in  the  north  as  having  formed  the  clasps  to  the 
aigrette  which  adorned  the  cap  worn  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden;  but,  after  the  most  per- 
severing efforts,  the  task  was  abandoned  as  hope- 


less, and  it  began  to  be  imagined  that  the  letter 
had  been  written  with  a  view  of  hoaxing  the  au- 
thorities, and  of  arresting  pursuit  until  the 
thieves  had  got  clear  out  of  the  country.  Such 
must  have  been  the  case  in  a  great  measure,  for 
many  of  the  jewels  were  brought  back  by  the 
family  at  Venice,  and  some  at  Genoa,  at  long  in- 
tervals of  time  ;  and  it  was  only  when  dredging 
the  river  for  the  construction  of  the  works  on  the 
Seine,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  ornament  worn 
at  the  back  of  the  head  was  in  reality  fished  up, 
amongst  other  things  which  had  been  stolen  from 
the  Tuileries  at  the  same  time.  This  last  discov- 
ery completed  the  set,  which  is  now  entire,  save 
the  waist  buckle,  still  missing,  but  which  Prince 
Napoleon  has  never  given  up  as  wholly  lost,  and 
which  Prince  Soltikoff  declares  to  have  been 
twice  offered  to  him  for  sale,  once  at  Moscow  and 
once  at  Florence,  but  which  he  had  declined  to 
purchase. 


MISCHIEF  FROM  SORGHUM. 

The  refuse  of  Chinese  sugar  cane  or  sorghum, 
is  said  to  be  very  destructive  to  cattle,  when 
given  to  them  for  food.  The  outer  coating  of 
the  cane  is  very  hard,  and  of  a  vitreous  charac- 
ter, being  composed  of  silex  or  flint ;  and  when 
this  is  broken  up  by  grinding  in  the  mill,  and  af- 
terwards taken  into  the  animal's  stomach,  it  op- 
erates like  broken  glass — cutting,  and  in  some 
cases  penetrating  entirely  through  the  coats  of 
that  organ,  and  producing  violent  inflammation. 
The  Independence  Guardian,  of  Iowa,  gives  an 
account  of  seven  head  of  cattle,  who  were  de- 
stroyed by  eating  this  refuse  sugar  cane,  after  the 
juice  was  extracted.  A  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  stomach  revealed  this  as  the  cause  of 
their  death.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
farmers  who  raise  sorghum  for  making  sugar, 
as  well  as  those  who  grow  it  merely  for  fodder, 
should  give  attention  to  this  subject,  and  see 
whether  any  facts  within  their  own  experience 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  Chinese  cane  is 
thus  deleterious  to  live  stock.  If  it  be  so,  the  in- 
formation should  be  circulated  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  prevent  a  serious  destruction  of 
property. 

A  woNDEKFUL  DoG  — We  like  good  dog 
stories,  even  if  untrue,  for  we  are  a  friend  to 
dogs,  and  care  not  if  they  arc  a  little  flattered. 
We  have  thumbed  over  dog's  talcs  till  they  were 
dog's-eared,  and  have  often  thought  of  making  a 
collection  of  canine  anecdotes.  The  New  York 
Post  relates  a  remarkable  case  of  canine  instinct. 
A  small  dog  was  run  over  by  a  drayman  in  Cen- 
tre Street,  near  Chambers.  His  head  was  badly 
crushed,  and  the  wound  speedily  ended  his  exis- 
tence. With  his  remaining  strength,  however, 
as  if  conscious  of  approaching  dissolution,  he 
ran  across  the  street  and  laid  down  directly  in 
front  of  the  coroner's  office,  and  there  died. 

<    ^m^     > 

The  most  important  Bdsiness. — The  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  tends  to  cultivate  and  to  form 
the  mind  ;  but  the  most  important  business  is  to 
form  the  heart ;  that  is,  to  become  an  honest 
man.  As  such,  one  will  abhor  injustice,  lies, 
pride  and  avarice.  If  a  person,  though  possess- 
ed of  the  finest  understanding  and  greatest 
knowledge,  should  be  a  liar,  cruel,  proud  and 
covetous,  he  will  be  hated  and  detested  by  every 
human  creature,  and  shunned  like  a  wild  beast. 


France  and  Austria. — A  cotemporary  talks 
about  a  powerful  country  (France)  trying  to  bully 
into  submission  another  European  power  (Aus- 
tria). We  guess  the  real  bully  is  at  Vienna,  not 
Paris.  Austria  has  at  least  three  or  four  millions 
more  people  than  France. 


*  ^•^  t 


Johnny  Crapbau. — France  is  apparently  very 
peaceable,  but  keeps  the  peace  at  a  war  cost  of 
"00,000  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  present  amuse- 
ment of  the  crowned  heads  is  diplomacy,  but 
bloodshed  will  be  the  next  resort. 


Queen  Vic. — The  loyal  Canadians  are  trying 
to  get  the  queen  to  come  over  and  open  the  first 
parliament  at  Ottawa,  the  new  capital.  It  is  of 
no  use,  gentlemen — she  wont  come. 

<-'»••-• 

Legal  Feeding  and  Drinkiwg. — The  bill 
at  the  Astor  House  for  feed  and  other  refresh- 
ments for  the  judges  and  jurors,  in  the  Cancemi 
case,  amounted  to  $750. 


WouTiT  remembering.  —  Thcro  are  many 
shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there 
is  none  so  useful  as  discretion. 
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THE  MODERN  PONCE  PE  LEON. 

There  are  some  men  who  cannot  accept  old 
age  gracefully.  "  Give  me  back  my  youth  !" 
was  the  despairing  cry  of  Peter  Pindar.  Old 
Ponce  de  Leon  wore  out  his  life  in  seeking  for 
the  fabled  fountain  gf  youth  in  the  wilds  of  Flor- 
ida. The  alchemists  of  old  toiled  not  alone 
after  the  secret  of  gold,  but  of  perpetual  youth  ; 
and  Paracelsus  pretended  that  he  had  found  the 
water  of  immortality,  though  his  followers  were 
undeceived  by  his  death.  Those  waters  of  immor- 
tality are  only  reached  through  the  portals  of  the 
grave.  Why  cannot  we  learn  to  accept  the  inevit- 
able winter  of  life,  after  its  blossoms,  its  fruit-time 
and  its  harvests  f  Yet  we  see  veterans  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  ashamed  of  their  ven- 
erable locks,  ashamed  of  their  best  titles  to  re- 
spect, seeking  to  ape  the  appearance,  dress  and 
manners  of  youth.  Those  who  have  fulfilled 
tlieir  mission  arc  unwilling  to  retire  from  the 
stage  and  leave  younger  actors  to  assume  their 
place. 

There  are  never  wanting  dupes  for  the  charla- 
tans who  profess  to  have  the  power  of  annulling 
the  course  of  nature.  Cagliostro,  that  arch-im- 
postor, coined  money  out  of  such  ninnies  ;  and 
now  we  see  it  stated  that  a  really  great  man  is 
not  above  such  puerilities.  It  appears  that  Bul- 
wer,  the  English  author,  is  cherishing  the  delu- 
sions of  Ponce  de  Leon  as  to  the  renewal  of  youth. 
The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  vouches  for  the  following  in- 
teresting personal  statement:  Bulwer  lately  sent 
for  Hume,  the  great  medium,  and  talked  with 
him,  and  the  whole  drift  of  his  inquiries  was  to 
see  if  there  could  be  no  possible  way  devised  in 
which  he  could  renew  and  rejuvenate  himself, 
his  feelings  and  his  powers  into  their  early  vigor. 
We  can  scarcely  credit  the  statement  that  Bul- 
wer is  chasing  such  a  shadow.  Youth,  vigor — 
they  are  gone  from  him  forever.  No  power  can 
renew  the  glories  of  the  golden  age  that  has 
passed  from  his  grasp.  He  must  be  content  to 
take  his  place  with  the  seniors,  and  solace  him- 
self with  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  that  old 
age  which  is  now  deepening  about  him. 


<  ^'^  > 


A  WESTERN  Steajihoat  Captain. — The 
captain  of  the  Ohio  steamboat  Wcnona  shrewd- 
ly dodged  the  U.  S.  Marshal  a  few  days  since. 
The  marshal  had  seized  the  vessel  for  debt,  and, 
in  order  to  keep  her  within  call,  removed  the 
cylinder-head  and  throttle-valve  and  concealed 
them.  The  captain  proceeded  to  construct  of 
hard-wood  a  throttle-valve  and  cylinder-head,  and 
while  the  authorities  were  confident  of  having  the 
boat  all  secure,  she  cut  out  for  Cincinnati.  At 
White's  Rifle,  twelve  miles  below  Pittsburg,  she 
ran  aground,  and  the  odds  were  strongly  in  favor 
of  her  being  overtaken  by  the  deputy  marshal, 
who  had  started  with  a  steam-tug  in  pursuit. 
Fortune  again  favored  the  adventurous  captain, 
however,  and  the  boat  was  got  off. 


<  »»»  > 


Sleep. — It  has  been  found  that  a  strong  man, 
deprived  of  sleep,  will  die  in  nineteen  days. 
The  experiment  was  not  long  since  tried  in  Chi- 
na, where  a  noted  robber  was  condemned  to  be 
hilled  by  constant  wakv/ulness.  Ho  was  kept 
awake  constantly,  and  died  at  the  end  of  nine- 
teen days,  his  suffering  for  the  last  few  days  being 
excruciating  beyond  description. 

*    ^um    » 

Culture  op  Bees  — This  subject  is  engag- 
ing considerable  attention  in  New  England.  In 
old  times  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey  to  a  hive 
was  thought  a  very  good  yield,  and  now  a  well- 
managed  swarm  produce  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  pounds  of  delicious  honey. 
«  ■  ■ »  I — — . 

Still  thet  co-a^l—Balhu's  Dollar  Montlily 
has  now  reached  the  extraordinary  circulation  of 
114,000,  and  scores  of  subscribers'  names  are 
received  by  mail  every  day.  One  Dollar  a  year. 
The  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world  ! 

<    mm^    h 

Two-]?ORrT. — There  is  said  to  bo  in  and  about 
this  city  a  larger  number  of  fleet  horses  and 
choice  ones,  than  any  other  locality  can  boast  in 
this  country. 

<  *■»  # 

Powerful. — A  Detroit  military  company  re- 
cently responded  to  a  sentiment  by  "  three  cheers, 
big  injun,  elephant  and  shanghai." 

4    m»m    > 

An  Axiom. — Riches  have  made  many  good 
men  worse,  but  never  made  any  bad  men  better. 


DARK  DEEDS  IN  IUV'TI. 

A  dungeon  was  lately  discovered  in  Fort  La- 
bouc,  Hayti,  containing  1500  skeletons  of  the 
victims  of  Soulouque's  tyranny.  The  Hayticn 
Monitor  says,  in  the  fort  was  immolated  the  un- 
fortunate Decimus  Grovier.  The  story  is  thsit 
the  Duke  de  la  Bande  du  Noir,  having  beaten 
Madame  Nicholas  Grcvicr  ifhd  her  daughter  with 
a  riding-whip,  was  called  to  account  by  Decimus 
Grevier  for  the  outrage  committed  on  his  mother 
and  sister.  A  duel,  with  swords,  followed,  in 
which  the  baron  fell.  Decimus  was  arrested,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  the  minister  sent  to 
Fort  Labouc,  where  he  was  assassinated  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival.  Here  also  was  murdered  a 
brave  man  named  Patrice,  who  was  arrested  at 
Aux  Cayes,  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons  at  Port 
an  Prince  without  trial  of  any  sort.  He  was  then 
condemned  to  seven  years  in  irons  in  the  dun- 
geon of  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  and  to  bury  forever 
the  true  cau.scs  of  his  wrongs,  and  conceal  them 
eternally  from  history,  Fort  Labouc  secretly  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferings.  The  prison  of  this 
fort  is  a  subterranean  dungeon,  damp  and  infect- 
ed— a  tomb,  in  short,  in  which,  even  with  the 
mildest  treatment,  those  who  are  interred  there 
cannot  live  more  than  fifteen  days.  But  the 
commandant  of  the  place,  a  man  named  Rich- 
ard, was  in  the  habit  of  abridging  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  were  sent  to  him  without  a  formal 
order  of  e.Ktermination,  by  causing  hundreds  of 
blows  to  be  administered  to  them  with  a  stick 
twice  a  day.  He  was,  it  is  said,  the  direct  heir 
of  all  his  inmates.  As  soon  as  he  received  a 
prisoner,  he  had  him  stripped  and  cast  naked 
into  the  dungeon.  He  retained  for  his  own  ben- 
efit the  provisions  which  the  relatives  of  the  con- 
demned, as  well  as  the  charitably  disposed  of 
Fort  Liberty,  sent  to  the  unfortunates.  When 
the  frigate  with  its  Faustin  freight  sailed  from 
Port  au  Prince  to  Kingston,  the  crowd  thus  apos- 
trophised their  oppressors  : 

A  pleasant  voyage, 

Delva,  Lubin ; 
Leave  ue  and  go  to  regions  dark! 

A  pleasant  voyage, 

Delva,  Lubin; 
We  vote  you  the  belly  of  a  shark! 

Gen.  Gcffrard  has  issued  several  decrees,  among 
them  one  that  all  the  property  belonging  to  the 
ex-emperor,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  Olive 
and  Celia,  are,  and  remain  provisionally  se- 
questered. 

<    ^m^     > 

Tricks  with  Flowers. — There  is  one  very 
curious  trick  that  can  bo  played  with  flowers. 
In  one-quarter  of  a  minute  a  dahlia  that  is  all 
purple  can  be  changed,  so  that  every  petal  shall 
be  tipped  yellow.  This  is  simply  done  by  burn- 
ing some  brimstone,  and  holding  the  flowers  a 
few  seconds  in  the  fumes.  The  change  is  instan- 
taneous ;  and  when  there  was  no  fancy-tipped 
dahlia,  it  astonished  everybody  who  did  not 
know  it  and  saw  the  metamorphosis.  Other 
flowers  are  subject  to  change  by  the  fumes  of 
brimstone,  which  discharges  the  color  wherever 
it  reaches.  The  experiment  is  easily  tried  by 
lighting  a  few  lucifer  matches. 


t     » a^    » 


"Roderick  the  Rover."  —  This  captivat- 
ing sea  story,  elegantly  illustrated,  written  by 
Lieutenant  Murray,  will  be  sent  post  paid  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty-five 
cents  in  postage  stamps.  Five  editions  of  this 
remarkable  romance  have  been  issued,  and  the 
demand  is  as  great  as  at  first ! 


Confectionary  Establishment. — We  wish 
particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
in  another  column  of  J.  Johnson's  new  and  ele- 
gant confectionary  store,  at  No.  4  Tremont  Row. 
It  has  not  its  equal  in  Boston,  and  the  able  pro- 
prietor has  actually  elevated  his  business  to  one 
of  the  fine  arts  I 


Amazing.  —  It  is  wonderful  that  anybody 
should  •'  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil "  now  a  days. 
You  have  only  to  look  into  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  daily  press  to  sec  a  specijic  "  for  every  ill 
that  flesh  is  heir  to." 


Amherst  College. — According  to  the  annu- 
al catalogue,  the  number  of  students  in  this 
institution  is  235,  of  whom  47  are  seniors,  5,1 
juniors,  61  sophomores,  and  74  freshmen. 


«  »»^  » 


Popular.— In  two  hours  twenty-two  applica- 
tions were  made  at  the  public  Library  in  Boston, 
for  bound  volumes  of  Ballou's  Pictorial. 


Mount  Vernon.— C.  H.  Marshall  of  New 
York  has  given  $10.50  to  the  Mount  Vernon  fund. 


MLaim^t  Catijeringsi. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  is  about 
140,000. 

In  California  there  are  118  Masonic  Lodges 
and  4474  members.  There  are  six  in  Kansas 
and  three  in  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  John  Wood  is  about  to  open  the  Ameri- 
can Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  large  and 
talented  company. 

The  Hampshire  County  East  Association  of 
Congregational  ministers  have  passed  a  resolve 
that  "  the  raising  of  tobacco  is  an  immorality." 

They  arc  getting  very  particular  down  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  having  voted  to  exclude  all 
theatrical  shows  and  exhibitions  for  the  current 
year. 

The  Triennial  Assessment  of  Philadelphia  for 
1859,  shows  a  total  of  $155,907,669,  on  one  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
taxables. 

Santa  Anna  devotes  his  leisure  time  in  St. 
Thomas  to  fighting  game-cocks.  It  is  pietendid 
that  Miraiiion  has  invited  him  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico. 

The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Rail- 
road has  just  been  completed.  It  runs  across 
the  State  of  Missouri — its  length  is  about  207 
miles,  and  its  cost  is  about  $10,000,000. 

The  Portsmouth  Journal  says  that  large  quan- 
tities of  smelts  have  been  caught  in  Great  Bay 
during  the  winter.  As  many  as  a  thousand  doz- 
en have  been  caught  in  a  single  day. 

The  strong  feeling  which  exists  in  California 
against  the  Chinese,  has  again  found  vent  in  vio- 
lence, some  of  them  having  recently  been  forci- 
bly expelled  from  Diamond  Springs  by  the 
miners. 

The  practice  and  principle  of  insurance  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Claudius  CiEsar,  A.  D.  43.  It  is  certain  that 
insurance  of  ships  at  sea  was  practised  as  early 
as  the  year  45  A.  D. 

A  Washington  correspondent  says  that  it  is 
currently  reported  in  well-informed  circles,  that 
Lord  Lyons  will  remain  in  this  country  for  afew 
months  only,  when  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Sir 
William  Gore  Ouseley. 

The  mayor  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  issued  or- 
ders for  the  stationing  of  a  policeman  at  each  of 
the  churches,  whose  business  it  is  to  arrest  any 
person  chewing  tobacco,  or  smoking  and  spitting 
upon  the  steps  of  the  church. 

The  Minnesota  papers  say  that  the  Indians  in 
that  part  of  the  country  are  rapidly  becoming  civ- 
ilized, all  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  set-, 
tlements  drinking  whiskey,  chewing  tobacco, 
lying,  stealing  and  swearing  equal  to  white  men. 

"The  Methodists  of  Delaware  have  refused  the 
aid  which  the  legislature  has  granted  them,  of 
S4000  towards  the  building  of  a  church,  because 
the  money  is  to  be  raised  by  lottery.  They  re- 
fuse to  be  parties  in  any  each  gambling  op- 
erations. 

The  wife  of  Gen.  Miramon,  who  has  lately  be- 
come President  of  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  a  regular 
trump  card.  She  notified  her  husband — a  young 
man  of  twenty-seven  years — that  he  must  fight 
his  way  into  the  Presidential  chair,  or  she  would 
not  live  with  him. 

The  Spanish  squadron  in  the  waters  of  Cuba 
comprises  one  shipof the  line,  six  frigates,  six 
brigs,  three  schooners  and  twelve  steamers,  car- 
rying altogether  402  guns.  It  is  to  be  reinforced 
by  a  ship-of-the-line,  a  screw  steamer,  and  a  side- 
wheel  steam  frigate. 

The  death  of  three  very  aged  women  are  re- 
corded in  late  New  Jersey  papers.  Two  of  them 
were  colored,  and  died  at  the  age  of  103  and  108 
years  respectively.  The  third  was  Mrs.  Hannah 
Phillips,  the  widow  of  a  revolutionary  hero,  who 
died  in  her  108th  year,  in  the  possession  of  all 
her  faculties. 

It  is  stated  that  Charles  Weed,  of^  Milledge- 
ville.  III.,  has  invented  a  method  of  raising  water 
at  railway  stations,  by  the  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive bearing  on  a  yielding  portion  of  the  track. 
•  A  deflection  of  half  an  inch  in  the  rails  operates 
mechanism  which  pumps  up  the  required  quan- 
tity for  supplying  the  engine. 

The  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
curious  custom.  Near  the  close  of  the  session 
the  roll  of  the  members  is  called  through  once 
or  twice,  and,  as  his  name  is  called,  each  mem- 
ber has  a  right  to  call  for  the  consideration  of 
one  bill,  and  to  have  it  put  on  its  passage.  Many 
private  bills  are  thus  reached  and  passed. 

A  house,  125  feet  long  by  25  wide,  has  been 
erected  at  Washington  for  the  propagation  of  the 
tea  plants,  which  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  import- 
ed from  China.  The  plants  are  to  be  started 
and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
experiment.  Mr.  Hovey,  of  the  Magazine  of 
Horticulture,  deems  the  experiment  quixotic. 

The  Associated  Pre<s  is  about  to  establish  a 
News  Agency  at  Cape  Race,  and  all  European 
steamers  will  be  boarded  off  that  point,  and  news 
only  seven  days  old  from  Europe  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  already  been  done  on  several 
occasions,  but  the  intention  is  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent plan. 

They  told  hard  stories  about  the  pawnbrokers 
at  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Boston,  to  es- 
tablish a  public  institution  similar  to  the  Mont 
de  Piete  in  Paris.  It  was  stated  that  an  actress 
who  returned  to  Boston  minus  a  cent,  pawned 
her  wardrobe  for  ten  dollars,  for  which  .sum  only 
one  dollar  a  week  was  charged. 


^antjs  of  ColU. 

Conversation   is  the   ventilation  of  the 

mind. — Parker. 

....  National  enthusiasm  is  the  great  nursery 
of  genius. — //.  T.  Tuckerman. 

....  Nothing  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  our 
own  souls  like  religion. —  Clianniny. 

....  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  a  human  soul. — Mann. 

....  Our  ambition  is  a  part  of  our  selfishness. 
None  but  tne  selfish  are  ambitious. — Bovee. 

....  Men  of  wit  have  not  always  the  clearest 
judgment  or  the  deepest  reason. — Robert  Walsh. 

....  The  true  Fortunatus's  purse  is  the  rich- 
ness of  the  generous  and  tender  affections. — 
Robert    Walsh. 

....  Propriety  of  conduct  is  more  the  result 
of  a  feeling  of  what  is  proper  than  of  a  percep- 
tion of  it. — Bovee. 

A  prudent  man  ought  to  be  guided  by  a 

demonstrated  probability  not  less  than  by  a  de- 
monstrated certainty. — Roliert  Walsh. 

Sometimes  we  are  devils  ourselves,  when 
we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers,  presum- 
ing on  their  changeful  potency. — IShakspeare. 

...  He  that  gives  for  gain,  profit,  or  any  by- 
end,  destroys  the  very  intent  of  bounty;  for  it 
falls  only  upon  those  who  do  not  want. — Seneca. 

....  He  that  hath  tasted  the  bitterness  of  sin 
will  fear  to  commit  it ;  and  he  that  hath  felt  the 
sweetness  of  mercy  will  fear  to  offend  it. 
—  Cliarnock. 

....  Beauty,  wit,  high  birth,  vigor  of  bone, 
desert  in  service,  love,  friendship,  charity,  are 
subjects  all  to  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
— Shal'speare. 

....  No  man  knows  the  horror  of  thick  dark- 
ness which  gathers  over  the  slaves  of  vehement 
passion,  like  him  who  is  rising  into  the  light  and 
liberty  of  virtue. —  Channimj. 

....  Let  us  recognize  the  beauty  and  power  of 
true  enthusiasm  ;  and  whatever  we  may  do  to 
enlighten  ourselves  and  others,  guard  against 
checking  or  chilling  a  single  earnest  sentiment. 
— H.  T.  Tuckerman. 

....  Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  moral  good,  and  natural  evil  with  moral 
evil,  that  I  am  as  certain  as  if  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  proclaim  it,  that  God  is  on  the  side 
of  virtue. — Lacon. 

....  In  morality  there  are  books  enough  writ- 
ten both  by  ancient  and  modern  philosophers, 
but  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  doth  so  exceed 
them  all,  that  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of 
true  morality,  I  shall  send  him  to  no  other  book 
than  the  New  Testament. — Locke. 


Joker's  Butrget. 

In  Maine  when  you  ask  a  man  to  drink,  you 
must  say,  "  Will  you  make  the  landlord  violate?" 

Down  east  they  put  a  fellow  in  jail  for  swin- 
dling. The  audacious  chap  dried  snow  and  sold 
it  for  salt. 

An  Irish  paper  says  that  among  those  mortally 
wounded  at  Waterloo,  was  Major  O'Brien,  a/ler- 
wards  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

The  man  who  thinks  he  can  talk  a  girl  out  of 
love,  has  gone  south  to  dam  the  Mississippi  with 
a  chip.  He  can  do  one  about  as  soon  as  the 
other. 

An  emigrant  to  Missouri  from  New  Hamp- 
shire writes  that  the  people  die  so  fast  there  that 
every  man  has  his  third  wife,  and  every  woman 
is  a  widow. 

Two  men  fired  at  an  eagle  at  the  same  time, 
and  killed  him.  An  Irishman  observed,  "They 
might  have  saved  their  powder  and  ihot,  for  the 
fall  would  have  killed  him." 

A  country  editor  perpetrates  the  following  up- 
on the  marriage  of  a  Mr.  Husband  to  the  lady  of 
his  choice  : 

"  The  case  is  the  strongest  we  have  known  In  our  life, 
The  husband's  a  husband,  and  so  is  the  wife." 

A  fellow  was  told  at  a  tailor's  shop  that  three 
yards  of  cloth,  by  being  wet,  would  shrink  one- 
quarter  of  a  yard.  "  Well,  then,"  he  inquired, 
"  if  you  should  wet  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  would 
there  be  any  of  it  left'?" 

A  bachelor  friend  of  ours,  returning  the  other 
evening  from  a  ball,  in  a  crowded  coach,  declar- 
ed, with  a  groan,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  "  rings  on  his  fingers,"  but  he  had  a 
most  unequivocal  objection  to  "belles  on  his 
toes." 

An  Irishwoman  appeared  in  court  in  Louis- 
ville, recently,  to  be  appointed  guardian  for  her 
child,  when  the  following  colloquy  ensued  : 
"  What  estate  has  your  child  ?"  "  Plaze  your 
honor,  1  don't  understand  you  I"  "  I  say  what 
has  sho  got?'  "Chills  and  faver,  plaze  yer 
honor!" 

A  tall  fellow  persisted  in  standing  during  the 
performance' at  the  theatre,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  audience,  and  was  respectfully  re- 
quested to  sit  down,  but  would  not;  when  a 
voice  from  the  upper  gallery  called  out;  "Let 
him  alone,  honey,  he's  a  tailor,  and  he's  resting 
himscl/'.'"     He  immediately  squatted. 

A  Dutchman,  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, wanted  a  minister  to  preach  at  his 
child's  funeral,  and  wasn't  unreasonably  particu- 
lar as  to  who  came.  "  Chon,"  said  he,  "go  and 
call  de  circus  preacher  to  come,  and  if  he  can't, 
den  get  de  locust  preacher,  and  if  he  can't  come, 
why  den  get  de  extortioner"  (exhorter). 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY  WORLD. 

BT   JAMES    FRANELLN   rnT3. 

I  know  not  why  I  fill  the  ur 
With  Btrange  creations  of  my  brain, 

With  objects  grand,  grotesque  and  (air, 
And  then  destroy  to  make  again. 

1  only  know  that  hopes  of  good, 

By  worldlings  little  understood. 

That  lofty  feelings,  grand  desires, 

The  kindling  of  Promethean  fires, 

Have  worked  and  labored  in  my  breast, 

Until  at  last  their  earnest  quest 

Has  found  a  world,  unformed,  ideal, 

But  which  to  me  seems  truly  real. 

It  is  a  world  of  strange  device, 

Where  1  my  vagrant  thoughts  entice. 

And  build  me  castles,  rich  and  rare, 

Although,  albeit,  sustained  in  air. 

Or  rather  'tis  my  heart's  fair  home. 

Where,  weary  of  your  world,  I  come, 

To  live  awhile,  devoid  of  sin. 

Retired  my  better  self  within. 

My  loved  Penates  guard  me  there 

From  every  earthly  grief  and  care; 

And  this  in  truth,  I  well  believe. 

That  from  these  fancies  which  I  weave, 

A  glimpse  of  heaven  I  oft  receive ! 

. <    ■■*   > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TEMPTED,  BUT  NOT  LOST. 

BT    MARGARET    VERNE. 

"  She  was  a  woman,  less  than  child. 
And  thought  whatever  he  said  was  true." 

"  Homeless,  friendless,  penniless  !  Heaven 
help  me,  for  I  know  not  what  to  do  !" 

The  words  were  half  a  wail,  half  a  prayer,  and 
as  they  fell  from  her  lips,  Lucy  Harmon  looked 
long  and  wearily  about  her  comfortless  little 
room,  and  her  frame  thrilled  with  a  visible  shud- 
der. The  four  walls,  bare,  and  white,  and  cold 
— the  naked  floor — the  narrow  windows  with 
their  curtains  of  coarse  muslin,  seemed,  in  truth, 
desolate  enough.  To  her  heart  they  struck  a 
sudden  and  terrible  chill. 

It  was  a  fearful  winter  for  the  poor.  Thou- 
sands in  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  New  York 
died  daily  of  want.  Business  was  dull — work 
cheap — bread  dear !  Hunger  and  cold  slew  more 
than  sickness  !  But  through  it  all  Lucy  Harmon 
had  kept  up  a  brave  heart  and  cheerful  spirit. 
Hard  times  made  little  difference  with  her.  For 
three  years — ever  since  she  was  fifteen — she  had 
lived  in  the  noisy,  crowded  city,  her  humble,  con- 
tented, solitary  and  laborious  life.  It  had  grown 
to  be  quite  a  home  to  her.  She  had  made  friends 
of  the  wide,  bustling  streets,  the  crowded  build- 
ings, the  changing  sea  of  faces  perpetually  pour- 
ing past  her  window.  She  did  not  envy  the  rich. 
She  had  sweet  pity  in  her  heart  for  all  who  were 
needier  or  less  happy  than  herself  While  she 
had  health  and  youth,  and  a  pair  of  able  hands, 
she  would  not  repine — God  was  good,  and  the 
world  kind. 

But  even  to  her  elastic  and  hopeful  spirits  there 
came  at  last  a  sudden  and  awful  paralysis  of  ter- 
ror. Her  employer  had  failed  !  The  last  piece 
of  sewing  came  back  upon  her  hands  unpaid  for. 
At  first  she  was  not  dismayed  ;  she  doubted  not 
she  should  find  work  elsewhere !  To  doubt 
would  have  been  to  despair.  But  weeks  went 
by,  and  her  little  store  of  earnings  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  paltry  sum,  scarcely  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  her  grim  landlady  for  the  rent 
of  her  one  poor  room.  In  vain  she  had  travers- 
ed the  city  from  end  to  end,  asking  everywhere 
for  employment.  The  shops  were  crowded  with 
seamstresses,  working  for  almost  nothing.  No 
one  wanted  her — gruff  refusals  met  her  every- 
where, sometimes  insults — now  and  then  a  sly 
hint  about  her  pretty  face,  and  a  leering  remark 
that  such  as  she  might  make  ladies  of  themselves, 
and  be  above  work. 

And  this  was  why  she  sat  in  her  cold,  silent 
room,  that  dreary  December  day,  facing  her  fu- 
ture with  a  faint,  despairing  heart ; — sat  there 
until  the  twilight  fell  about  her,  gray  and  cheer- 
less, and  from  her  window  she  could  see  the 
street  lamps  lighted,  like  so  many  fiery  eyes  kin- 
dled to  glare  upon  her  misery. 

Her  little  purse  was  empty.  There  was  no 
fire  in  the  cheap  stove,  and  no  fuel  to  build  one. 
Food  had  not  passed  her  lips  for  two  days.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  cried  out  despair- 
ingly, "  Heaven  help  me,  for  I  know  not  what 
to  do  !" 

She  rose  up  at  last  and  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  It  was  madness  to  stay  there  alone  with 
her  thoughts.  It  had  been  snowing  all  the  day, 
but  she  did  not  care  for  that — anything  to  escape 


ed   her  for  her    care 
that  she  blessed  him 


from  her  fears — anything,  so  she  might  but  fly 
from  the  remembrance  of  her  situation — her 
blank,  vacant,  terrible  future. 

She  went  into  the  street — the  stormy,  noisy, 
dimly-lighted  street.  The  snow  drifted  in  white 
clouds  through  the  air,  and  piled  itself  in  soft, 
spotless  billows  on  the  pavements.  She  moved 
on  listlessly,  regardless  how  mockingly  the  wild, 
sharp  wind  fluttered  the  folds  of  her  coarse 
shawl,and  beat  the  white  storm  into  her  face. 
The  chill  at  her  heart  deadened  her  nerves  to  out- 
ward cold. 

"  An  inclement  night  for  one  like  you  to  be 
abroad.  May  I  not  walk  beside  you,  and  shield 
you  with  my  umbrella  V 

The  voice  sounded  close  beside  her — strong, 
musical,  manly.  She  turned  quickly,  a  little 
startled,  a  little  pleased.  She  had  heard  that 
voice  before.  The  dark,  handsome  face  into 
which  she  looked  was  no  strange  one,  it  had  been 
daguerreotyped  in  the  holiest  chamber  of  her 
heart  for  weeks.  Her  acquaintance  with  Leon- 
ard Barclay  was  purely  accidental ;  in  fact,  it 
could  hardly  be  called  an  acquaintance,  yet  every 
chord  of  her  simple,  girlish  nature  gave  out 
sweet  music  under  its  influence.  She  scarcely 
knew  how  their  friendship  commenced — it  was 
brought  about  in  some  way  or  other.  She  knew 
little  of  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  kind 
to  her,  and  seemed  much  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  her.  Poor,  simple  child  !  If  she  had 
only  known  him  as  he  was,  a  rich,  proud,  polish- 
ed man  of  the  world,  seeking  the  friendship  of  a 
poor  shop-girl !  But  she  was  pretty,  pure,  art- 
less, and  the  fowler's  snare  was  set.  Good  an- 
gels guard  her ! 

She  took  his  proffered  arm  with  a  happy,  flut- 
tering heart.  While  that  handsome  face  bent 
above  her  she  forgot  care,  weariness  and  fear — 
the  weight  seemed  suddenly  lifted  from  her  heart, 
her  future  gleamed  before  her,  dim  and  rosy, 
with  a  new,  delicious  hope. 

He  seemed  a  little  surprised   when  he  knew 

that  she  came  out  merely  for  a  walk — even  chid- 

*ss,    but  so  tenderly, 
forgets  hi.  .    . 

.     .eproach.  It  was  so 

sweet,  so  novel  to  have  any  one  in  the  wide 
world  who  cared  whether  she  did  one  thing  or 
another.  But  since  she  liad  shown  herself  such 
a  naughty  girl,  he  said,  he  didn't  see  but  what  he 
should  be  compelled  to  furnish  her  with  his  com- 
pany. He  would  walk  till  she  was  tired  of 
walking,  and  then  he  would  wait  upon  her  home, 
might  he  not  1  For  the  first  time  Lucy  blushed, 
thinking  of  her  humble  lodgings.  Would  he 
care  less  for  her  when  he  knew  how  poor,  how 
very  poor  she  was  ? 

They  came  at  last  to  a  part  of  the  city  where 
the  streets  were  broader,  and  more  brilliantly 
lighted.  A  burst  of  orchestral  music,  a  sound  of 
rapturous  applause,  told  Lucy  where  she  was. 

"  Would  she  go  with  him  into  the  theatre?" 
her  companion  asked. 

She  glanced  at  her  plain  shawl  and  cotton 
gloves,  murmuring  something  about  her  clothes 
not  being  suitable,  and  wondering  all  the  while 
if  he  would  not  despise  her  if  he  knew  she  had 
no  better  ones. 

"  Well,  at  least,  she  would  go  in  and  take  some 
refreshments,"  he  said,  as  he  came  opposite  a 
fashionable  saloon. 

She  thought  of  her  two  days'  fastng,  and 
smiled  bitterly.  Mr.  Barclay  would  take  no  de- 
nial this  time,  but  drew  her  along  with  a  kind  of'' 
authoritative  gentleness.  She  was  obliged  to  put 
her  hands  to  her  eyes,  the  first  strong,  brilliant 
glare  of  light  dazzled  them  so,  as  she  entered 
the  saloon.  There  were  groups  of  elegantly 
dressed  men  and  women  scattered  about  by  the 
marble  tables,  eating,  drinking,  sipping  wine, 
laughing  and  talking.  How  happy  they  all  look- 
ed, to  her  unsophisticated  eyes  ! 

But  she  had  no  appetite  to  taste  the  delicacies 
which  Mr.  Barclay  insisted  upon  ordering  for  her. 
She  preferred  to  look  about  her  and  watch  the 
smiling,  happy  faces,  the  rich  dresses,  and  the 
busy  servants  flitting  here  and  there.  It  was  a 
new  scene  to  her,  and  she  enjoyed  it  eagerly. 

Wine  was  brought,  though  she  had  no  recol- 
lection of  hearing  Mr.  Barclay  call  for  it.  How 
the  red  waves  foamed,  and  danced  and  sparkled 
in  the  crystal  goblets  !  She  noticed,  as  her  com- 
panion pushed  one  towards  her,  that  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  crimson  glass  fell  over  his  white, 
jewelled  hand,  staining  it  with  a  tinge  like  blood. 
It  seemed  to  her  an  evil  omen.  A  feeling  of  in- 
security came  over  her,  a  vague  presentiment  of 
some  danger  not  far  away,  but  it  was  dissipated 
by  Mr.  Barclay's  voice  asking  her  if  she  would 
not  drink  with  him. 


"  No,  no  !  Not  for  worlds  would  I  touch  a  drop 
of  wine  to  my  lips  !" 

He  laughed  merrily  at  her  simple  earnestness 
of  refusal, — so  unlike  a  fashionable  refusal — call- 
ed her  a  sweet  little  prude,  and  then  lifted  his  own 
glass  to  his  lips,  whispering  her  name  as  a  pledge, 
with  an  endearing  epithet  prefixed  to  it,  which 
brought  an  instantaneous  color  to  her  cheek, 
richer  and  redder  than  the  wine. 

"  Mr.  Barclay,  if  you  wouldn't  think  me  pre- 
suming,— I — "  She  faltered,  in  confusion.  Mr. 
Barclay  lowered  his  glass,  and  waited  patiently 
for  her  to  proceed. 

"  I — I — wish  you  wouldn't  drink  it,  sir  !" 

"  And  why  V 

Lucy  hesitated.  She  could  have  painted  for 
him  that  moment  a  sad,  dark  picture — a  father 
degraded  by  intemperance  —  a  mother  dying 
broken-hearted — her  own  childhood  heavy  with 
the  shadow  of  a  parent's  disgrace.  But  she  re- 
alized instinctively  how  little  such  an  argument 
would  affect  him,  how  ill-timed  it  would  seem  at 
that  time  and  in  such  a  place,  so  she  answer  sim- 
ply, "Because  it  would  please  me  not  to  have 
you." 

An  amused  smile  crossed  the  proud,  dark  face. 

"  You  couldn't  have  given  a  sweeter  reason,  or 
one  that  would  influence  me  more.  But  I  am 
exacting.  You  must  render  favor  for  favor. 
Call  me  Leonard  once,  not  Mr.  Barclay,  it  is  too 
formal." 

If  there  was  a  trifle  of  imperiousness  in  the 
words,  Lucy  did  not  notice  it.  Her  heart  was 
fluttering  in  her  throat  like  a  frightened  bird. 
Mr.  Barclay  still  held  the  wine  in  his  hand,  read- 
ing her  flushed  face  with  his  handsome,  steady, 
tender  hazel  eyes. 

She  looked  up  timidly.  "  Please  don't  drink 
it,  Leonard!"  The  glass  was  transferred  to  the 
table  instantly.     He  did  not  lift  it  again. 

That  night  Lucy  Harmon  laid  her  head  upon 
her  humble  pillow  with  tears  of  happiness  wet- 
ting her  silken  lashes.  Leonard  Barclay  had 
told  her  that  he  loved  her.  To  be  sure  he  did 
not  know  her  circumstances — not  for  the  world 
would  she  have  told  him  of  her  destitution. 
Pride  revolted.  But  something  would  happen 
on  the  morrow,  she  was  sure — something  must 
happen.  She  would  look  again  for  work — some 
one  would  certainly  employ  her,  and  then  all 
would  go  well.  Leonard  Barclay  loved  her ! 
How  like  a  sudden,  golden  sunrise,  that  knowl- 
edge broke  through  the  darkness,  coloring  every- 
thing with  a  flush  of  rosy  light.  She  went  to 
sleep  murmuring  his  name  in  her  prayers.  Poor 
Lucy !  

"  No,  no — in  God's  name  -leave  me,  Leonard 
Barclay !" 

She  stood  erect,  white  and  tearless,  the  color 
dying  from  her  face,  the  hope  from  her  heart.  A 
quiver  of  deathly  pain  troubled  the  sweet  mouth, 
the  beautiful  eyes  were  dark  with  an  unutterable 
anguish.  For  weeks  she  had  been  walking 
blindfolded  in  a  path  of  flowers ;  but  the  scales 
had  fallen  at  last,  and  she  shuddered  to  see  what 
a  frightful,  yawning  abyss  was  spanned  by  that 
frail  bridge  of  roses. 

Face  to  face  they  stood  together — Leonard 
Barclay  and  his  intended  victim — face  to  face  in 
Lucy's  little  cheerless  attic  room,  with  the  thin, 
wintry  sunshine  lying  on  the  bare  walls,  flooding 
the  unpainted  floor.  They  made  a  strange  pic- 
ture, that  haughty  man,  pleading  with  passion- 
ate, bewildering  eloquence,  Lucy  confronting 
him  with  her  pallid,  surprised,  horror-stricken 
countenance. 

"  O,  how  blind,  how  blind  I  have  been  !"  she 
murmured  with  a  dreary  sigh,  passing  her  hand 
wearily  across  her  eyes,  like  one  suddenly  afflict- 
ed by  loss  of  sight.  "  And  this  is  the  end  of  it 
all — all  my  dreaming,  all  my  loving,  all  my  sweet 
hopes  and  beautiful  plans  !  O,  Leonard,  Leon- 
ard !  God  forgive  you  your  eruelty !" 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  husky  sob.  She  es- 
sayed to  speak  again,  but  language  dissolved  in 
bitter  tears.  The  anguish  of  her  white,  con- 
vulsed face  might  have  struck  remorse  to  the 
heart  of  a  fiend.  For  an  instant  the  worldly 
man  stood  abashed  and  silent  before  the  simple 
majesty  of  her  great  grief.  It  was  for  an  in- 
stant only.     "  Lucy  1" 

The  tempter  was  by  her  side  again — his  pas- 
sionate voice  in  her  ear,  his  bold,  bad,  eager  face 
close  to  hers,  his  arms  about  her,  drawing  her  to 
him  tenderly,  closely,  gently,  soothing  her  with 
caressing  words,  and  pacifying  her  with  kisses. 

"  Lucy,  my  darling,  my  love,  my  life  !  my 
poor,  foolish,  frightened  little  girl  I  Look  up  and 
tell  me  that  you  love  me.  These  terrible  sobs 
pierce  to  my  heart  like  swords." 


She  struck  down  his  circling  arms  with  quick 
disdain,  and  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  her  face 
glowing,  her  wet  eyes  all  ablaze,  the  royal  blood  - 
of  insulted  womanhood  flaming  up  in  scarlet  tor- 
rents to  neck,  cheek  and  brow.  But  she  did  not 
speak.  Her  queenly  attitude,  the  expression  of 
her  burning  face,  was  enough  without  the  aid  of 
words.  Leonard  Barclay  quailed  before  them  in 
dire  confusion.  But  once  more  he  rallied. 
With  a  meaning  glance  he  looked  about  the  poor 
apartment.  Lucy's  eyes  followed  his.  She  un- 
derstood the  glance,  the  sarcastic  smile,  the 
sneer,  the  pitying,  tender  look  which  displaced 
them  all,  and  lighted  up  her  lover's  face  so  glo- 
riously, till  it  seemed  the  countenance  of  a  fallen 
god,  before  the  light  of  heaven  had  vanished 
from  it.  Never  had  the  low,  dingy  walls  looked 
so  mean  to  her  before.  She  contrasted  them 
silently  with  the  home  he  had  painted  for  her — 
grand,  gorgeous,  fit  for  a  queen.  She  saw  the 
long,  disheartening  struggles  with  poverty  ended 
forever,  the  poor,  shop  girl's  cotton  gown  ex- 
changed for  costly  silks  and  flashing  jewels. 
But  her  pure  heart  wavered  not  a  single  instant. 

"  You  are  rich — I  am  poor.  That  is  what 
you  would  say.  But  are  you  less  a  man,  I  less 
a  woman,  on  that  account  V  she  said  in  a  slow, 
pains-taking  way,  as  though  every  word  cost  her 
a  pang.  "  You  cannot  buy  me  with  gold.  The 
white  face  of  my  dead  father  and  mother  would 
rise  up  between  me  and  peace,  if  I  should  bring 
such  a  shame  upon  their  memories.  Go  away 
from  me  !  Double,  treble  your  wealth,  multiply 
it  by  millions,  and  then  the  worth  of  a  poor  girl's 
honor  will  surpass  it  all.     Go !" 

"  You  never  loved  me,  Lucy.  True  love  will 
make  sacrifices  for  the  beloved's  sake." 

Like  a  lioness  at  bay  she  turned  upon  him. 

"Dare  you  say  that  to  mel  What  sacrifice 
would  your  love  make  for  my  sake  1  Is  it  a  sac- 
rifice for  you  to  seek  my  degradation,  to  make 
my  name  a  by-word  and  a  scoff  to  all  who  know 
me?  Never  loved  you  !  I  would  have  spilled 
my  heart's  best  blood  to  save  you  a  sorrow,  and 
this  is  my  return.  Never  loved  you  I  Had  I 
been  in  your  place  and  you  in  mine,  I  never 
would  have  wronged  you  so.  O,  Leonard, 
Leonard !  God  forgive  me,  I  have  worshipped 
you !" 

Something  in  her  words  touched  a  new  chord 
in  Leonard  Barclay's  heart.  From  his  inmost 
soul  he  reverenced  her  womanly  strength  and  in- 
nocence. There  rose  before  him  in  fancy,  the 
face  of  the  haughty  heiress  to  whom  his  hand 
was  pledged.  Would  she  have  passed  un- 
scathed through  that  fiery  ordeal  of  temptation  ? 
But  for  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  lier,  he  would 
that  moment  have  laid  his  wealth  and  rank 
where  his  heart  already  knelt  in  homage — a:  the 
feet  of  Lucy  Harmon. 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  urge  you  longer, 
Lucy,"  he  said  with  respectful  earnestness. 
"  Let  me  kiss  you  once  and  I  will  go — no,  do  not 
shrink  from  me.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  harm 
you  now.  I  would  take  away  the  impress  of 
your  lips  as  I  would  an  angel's  benediction.  I 
believe  its  memory  will  keep  me  pure,  when  noth- 
ing else  could.  There !  Good-by,  and  God 
bless  you!" 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone.  Lucy  listened 
eagerly,  till  the  last  sound  of  his  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance,  and  then,  with  a  long,  low, 
shuddering  wail,  the  spasmodic  utterance  of  a 
crushed  heart,  she  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 


"  Stand  back,  my  friends.  Don't  you  see  she 
is  dead  V 

The  speaker's  mouth  is  very  pale,  and  he 
pushes  the  crowd  aside  with  imperious  haste. 
One  arm  supports  the  figure  of  a  senseless 
woman,  to  the  other  a  little  boy  clings  weeping. 
A  few  moments  since  a  span  of  frightened 
horses  came  dashing  down  Broadway.  A  little 
boy,  trundling  his  hoop  across  the  street,  ran 
directly  before  them.  The  horrified  crowd 
shouted  to  him  in  vain.  Hundreds  witnessing 
his  danger  felt  their  hearts  stand  still  with  terror. 
He  would  be  trampled  to  death.  Bat  no !  A 
brave,  heroic  young  girl  sprang  forward  and 
saved  his  life  at  the  peril  of  her  own.  The  child 
was  unharmed,  but  his  deliverer  was  struck 
down  bleeding,  bruised,  and  possibly  dead  upon 
the  pavement.  Her  white,  still  face  was  very 
like  death.  The  woman  is  Lucy  Harmon,  the 
boy  is  Leonard  Barclay's  son ! 

She  came  back  to  consciousness  slowly.  For 
a  moment  she  thinks  herself  dreaming,  and 
closes  her  eyes  wearily.  They  open  upon  a  pic- 
ture of  luxury  rarer  than  any  she  ever  dreamed 
of.     Her  hands   lie  on  a    velvet  counterpane, 
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heavy  with  silver  fringe.  Magnificent  lounges,  superb  enrtains, 
mirrors,  pictures,  statuary,  flowers,  bluching  in  costly  vasef — she 
takes  in  all  at  a  single  admiring  glance.  But  it  is  none  of  these 
that  sends  such  a  shock  of  white  sorprise  over  her  features.  A 
dark,  alas  !  a  too  familiar  face  bends  over  her  pillow — a  musical 
voice  whispers,  "  God  bless  you,  Lucy  !  I  owe  you  my  child's  life !" 

That  voice  !  It  is  five  long  years  since  she  heard  it,  and  all 
this  while  she  has  been  trying  to  banish  the  melody  from  her 
heart.  She  turns  upon  her  pillow  with  a  feeble  moan.  Why 
should  that  face  of  all  others  rise  up  to  haunt  her  ■? 

"  Do  not  turn  away  from  me  in  that  way,  as  though  you  utterly 
loathed  the  sight  of  "my  face.  If  you  only  knew  how  dear,  how 
surpassingly  precious  your  memory  has  been  to  mo  through  all 
these  years,  you  would  give  me  a  kinder  greeting,  I  am  sure." 

"  Have  you  no  gratitude,  no  mercy?"  she  whispered  in  reply, 
"  that  you  torture  me  thus  ■?  O,  Leonard,  Mr.  Barclay,  as  you 
value  my  happiness,  my  peace,  leave  me !" 

"  Never,  never  till  I  know  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Your 
peace — your  happiness,  did  you  say  ?  Is  it.  possible — dare  I  hope, 
may  I  interpret  your  language  to  please  myself?  May  I  believe 
that  you  still  care  for  me  V 

A  flush  of  scorn,  of  indignation,  of  outraged  womanly  feeling, 
darkens  Lucy  Harmon's  beautiful  face  as  she  listens.  She  tries 
to  rise,  but  falls  back  faint  and  dizzy. 

"  You  do  well — you  honor  your  manhood  by  insulting  a  woman 
whom  you  would  hardly  dare  look  in  the  face  but  for  her  help- 
lessness. Go,  go,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  curse  you! — shall  bo 
tempted  to  call  in  your  wife  as  a  witness  to  your  private 
theatricals." 

"  My  wife  !"  He  repeated  the  words  after  her  wonderingly. 
"  I  have  no  wife,  as  I  supposed  you  know.  She  has  been  dead 
for  three  long  years — ever  since  the  birth  of  my  little  HaiTy  whoso 
life  you  have  this  day  saved.  I  swear  to  you,  by  my  hopes  of 
heaven,  that .  I  meant  no  insult.  I  have  loved  you  as  I  never 
loved  any  other  woman  on  earth,  not  even  the  one  whom  I  have 
called  my  wife.  Accident  has  thrown  us  together  again,  though 
I  had  never  dared  hope  to  see  you  more  on  earth  !  Something  in 
your  manner  tells  me  that  I  have  been  remembered  kindly,  that 
my  former  wrong  has  been  forgiven.  May  I  atone  for  that  wrong 
in  the  only  way  which  lies  in  my  power  ?  You  are  in  my  house 
as  a  guest.  Will  you  make  it  your  home  ?  Will  you  be  my 
wife  V 

There  is  a  long  silence,  then  a  low,  hurried,  inarticulate  whis- 
per, which  only  the  nice  ear  of  a  lover  could  understand.  It  sat- 
isfies Leonard  Barclay,  however,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  pas- 
sionate kisses  which  fall  from  his  lips  upon  Lucy's,  or  by  the  un- 
speakable quiver  of  tenderness  and  joy  which  runs  through  his 
voice  as  he  murmurs,  "  God  bless  you,  my  darling,  God  bless 
you !" 


veiled  as  much  by  her  long,  flowing  tresses  as  by  the  ample  man- 
tle folded  and  falling  in  graceful  nndulations.  Below,  three 
draped  figures  of  saints,  separated  by  heads  of  winged  cherubim, 
are  supported  by  three  consoles  ;  three  angels  sustain  a  shield  on 
which  are  carved  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  The  river  Eure 
runs  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  church.  The  riparian  inhabi- 
tants, without  regard  to  dictionaries  and  geographical  maps,  called 
it  the  Dtire  (hard),  on  account  of  its  inequality,  its  caprices,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  course.  Beyond,  extends  the  rich  valley  of 
the  river  Seine,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Eure,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Lery. 


CHINESE  TEMPLE  AT  MACASSAR,  CELEBES. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  forms  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  formerly  rose  the  great  city 
of  Mangkasara  (vulgarly  called  Macassar),  the  capital  of  a  pow- 


erful kingdom.  A  great  part  of  the  population  of  Celebes  has 
preserved  the  name  of  Manrjkasaras,  and  the  Malays  often  desig- 
nate the  entire  island  by  the  name  of  Tana-Manijhasara,  (Mang- 
kasara land.)  Some  petty  principalities  have  been  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  this  empire ;  the  Dutch  have  taken  possession  of  the 
rest.  On  the  site  of  the  great  city  are  three  villages,  inhabited 
respectively  by  the  Baroos,  the  Boughis  and  the  Mal^s,  and  a  lit- 
tle Dutch  town  of  1200  or  1500  inhabitants,  named  Vlaardingen, 
defended  by  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  author- 
ities. Here,  as  in  all  the  principal  maritime  places  of  Oceanica,  a 
notable  fraction  of  the  population  is  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are 
very  numerous  in  Malaysia.  At  Batavia,  at  Manila,  and  in  many 
other  cities,  they  occupy  separate  quarters.  The  west  coast  of 
Borneo  is  covered  by  their  colonies.  Patient  and  indefatigable  la- 
borers, they  play  the  same  part  in  these  countries  that  the  Jews 
did  in  ancient  Europe  ;  they  have  all  the  lucrative  pursuits,  the 
gold-washing  and  diamond  mining,  banking  and  commission 
business,  keep  gambling  houses,  farm  taxes  and  hold  monopolies. 
At  the  courts  of  the  native  princes,  their  position  is  like  that  of 
the  children  of  Judea  with  the  Turkish  pachas ;  they  have  the 
same  means  of  increasing  their  fortunes,  and  take  the  same  pains 
to  conceal  their  money  ;  often  punished,  always  necessary,  and 
always  employed ;  incessantly  complaining  of  their  poverty,  al- 
though the  richest  merchants  of  the  countries  they  inhabit.  A  per- 
sistent preservation  of  national  manners,  customs  and  religion,  is 
as  remarkable  in  the  Chinese  as  in  the  Jews.  Beside  their  homes, 
there  rises,  as  in  their  native  land,  the  altar  of  the  gods,  the  miao 
or  pagoda,  a  temple  more  or  less  rich,  more  or  loss  ornamented, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  votaries.  Our  engraving  repre- 
sents one  of  their  queer  and  fantastic  temples  at  Macassar.  Chi- 
nese temples  are  generally  pretty  much  like  each  other.  Their 
ordinary  decorations  consist  of  columns  with  spiral  carvings, 
pictures,  inscriptions,  lamps  and  tables,  on  which  are  placed  some 
of  the  numerous  gods  of  Chinese  polytheism,  more  multiplied 
than  those  that  Greek  and  Roman  imaginations  created  ;  Pan-kou, 
who  introduced  order  into  the  universe  by  separating  heaven  from 
earth  ;  len-nan,  who  tries  the  dead,  and  presides  over  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  ;  len-nam,  who  presides  over  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  Tien-kouen,  master  of  heaven  ;  Loui-xen,  god  of  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  Lao-chuin,  chief  arbiter  of  battles  ;  Konng-fou- 
tseu,  god  of  wisdom,  and  other  representative  divinities.  Besides 
these,  each  family  has  its  particular  idols. 

4      »  ■  W      I 

GRAND  SQUARE  OF  RUMELIJEH,  CAIRO. 

The  view  presented  on  page  192,  of  the  great  Square  of  Rumelijch, 
Cairo,  affords  a  vivid  idea  of  the  architecture  and  life  of  the 
East.  The  stem  towers,  the  glittering  minarets,  the  varied  fig- 
ures and  dresses  which  animate  this  scene,  transport  us  to  that 
region  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  our  youth,  and  to  which  we 
most  of  us  long  to  make  a  pilgrimage  in  our  manhood.  The 
scenery  around  Cairo  is  quite  unique.  To  the  left  arc  seen  the 
bare  sand-hills  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  the  city,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  minarets,  its  palm  trees  and  mulberry  plantations  ;  on 
the  right  is  the  long,  level  waste  of  the  Lybian  desert,  whose  hori- 
zon is  only  broken  by  the  Pyramids.  Cairo  has  become  a  place 
of  much  traflfic  during  late  years,  from  being  on  the  high  road 
from  London  to  India,  and  consequently  it  has  undergone  many 
changes  as  far  as  appearances  within  are  concerned.  There  are 
hotels  kept  by  Europeans,  with  European  attendants,  in  which  ev- 
ery comfort  and  luxury  may  be  obtained  ;  shops  with  English 
goods ;  consulates,  whose  officers  wear  frock  coats  and  kid  gloves, 
and  ladies  in  latest  Parisian  fashions  promenade  on  the  Esbekijeh. 
Within  the  citadel,  which  opens  upon  the  square  of  El  Rumelijeh, 
is  a  new  mosque,  which  covers  the  remains  of  the  late  Mehemet 
All.  The  citadel  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  cele- 
brated in  modem  times  as  the  locality  in  which  Mehemet  Ali  had 
the  janissaries  slaughtered,  thereby  ridding  himself  of  a  set  of 
guards  in  whose  hands  the  pachas  of  Egypt  were  mere  puppets  ; 
imitating,  in  some  measure,  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  who  got  rid 
of  the  Prretorian  Guard  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  neighborhood,of  great  interest — the 
pyramids,  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  and  of  ancient  Memphis,  etc. 


CHURCH  OF  LERY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EURE,  FRANCE. 

The  church  of  L^ry,  delineated  on  this  page,  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture,  taken  as  a  whole, 
though  open  to  criticism  in  many  of  its  details.  The  general 
effect  is  certainly  picturesque  and  striking,  and  the  edifice  will 
have  many  admirers.  The  church  seems  to  have  been  constrocted 
or  at  least  founded  about  the  11th  century.  The  plain  and  rather 
monotonous  ornaments  of  its  portal  are  not  very  elaborately  exe- 
cuted. Yet  the  whole  building  is  not  inharmonious.  The  three 
conjoined  windows  which  surmount  the  entrance  have  an  agree- 
able effect.  The  caps  of  these  windows  are  ornairiented  with  acan- 
thus leaves,  which  are  carved  delicately,  and  turn  gracefully  in 
volutes  over  the  angles.  At  the  summit  of  the  gable  is  the  figure 
of  n  man  seated,  and  appearing  to  look  upon  the  passers-by.  The 
tower,  delicate  and  graceful,  has  a  heavy  cornice  supported  by 
modillions  with  heads  of  men  and  animals.  The  cross  of  the 
cemetery,  seen  on  the  left,  is  in  exquisite  taste;  but  time  has 
changed  the  delicacy  of  its  outlines,  destroyed  the  expression  of 
life  in  the  faces,  and  effaced  the  beauty  of  the  chaste  draperies.  On 
one  side  is  seen  the  figure  of  Christ  in  his  agony ;  on  the  other 
the  Virgin,  crowned,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and 
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SWOAV. 

BY  LUCT  LABCOM. 

Light,  and  still,  and  soft, 

Flake  after  flake  comes  down, 
l>imming  the  air  aloft, 

Flecking  the  oak-boles  brown; 
Light  as  the  fall  of  years 

Od  a  head  grown  white  in  peace ; 
Light  as  the  breath  of  the  augel  death 

When  he  whispereth  of  release. 

White,  and  calm,  and  cold, 

Under  a  sunset  sky 
Glowing  with  red,  aerial  gold, 

The  unstained  snow-drifts  lie. 
Calm  as  the  pulseless  dead 

In  the  grave-niche,  cold  and  white, 
With  a  kindling  glow  on  each  marble  brow- 

A  glory  of  love  and  light. 

Pure,  and  soft,  and  still, 

Drifting  down  to  the  sea. 
Melt  the  suows  of  the  pearl-white  hill 

Into  sunshine,  silently. 
Blue  are  the  depths  aboTc, 

Deep  is  the  blue  below, 
White  from  the  bay  glides  a  sail  away — 

And  a  9uul  passed,  white  as  snow. 


TUOUGmS. 
Lulled  in  the  couotless  chambers  of  tho  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo '  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  tlies! 
Kach,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense. 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 
Frightens  or  fades;  jei  all,  with  magic  art, 
Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. — Uogers. 


HONOR. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetouis  of  gold, 
Wor  care  1  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires; 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor. 
1  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. — Shakspeare. 


GLORY. 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright; 
But  looked  too  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Webster. 


(BHiUx'^  (BlX^^  €Mx. 

OOSSIP  M  ITU  THE  READER. 

—  The  tranquillity  of  Europe  depends  on  the  breath  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  What  an  idea  that  is  to  reflect  uponl 
A  few  words  from  his  lips  can  make  or  mar  a  thousand 
fortunes,  create  a  panic  on  the  Bourse  of  Paris,  shake  the 
Exchange  of  London,  and  reverberate  in  dismal  echoes 
through  all  the  money-marts  of  Europe.  And  this  man 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  kicking  about  New  York  and 
London  a  penniless  adventurer,  and  aspiring  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  teaching  a  bald  eagle  to  descend  upon 
A(-5  crown.  If  we  professional  story-tellers  should  assign 
such  a  career  to  an  imaginary  hero  wouldn't  the  critics 
make  a  precious  row  about  it?  Of  course  they  would, 
anl  would  prove  such  a  career  to  be  impossible.  But 
Louis  Napoleou  is  like  Marie  Antoinette's  minister,  who 
answered  to  a  request  of  hers,  "  Madame,  if  it  is  impos- 
sible, it  shall  certainly  be  done  " The  New  Yorkers 

arc  on  the  (]ui  vive  with  respect  to  the  '•  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,*'  to  be  opened  by  Col.  Paran  Stevens,  who  deserves 
to  be  breveted  lieutenant-general  for  his  enterprises  and 
his  victories.  The  architect  of  this  marble  palace  is  Wil- 
liam Washburn  of  this  city.  Not  only  does  this  hotel 
have  a  beautiful  site  opposite  to  the  shrubbery  of  Madi- 
son  Square,    it   stretches   its   facades   of  white  marble 

down  Twenty-Third  and  Twenty-Fourth  Streets Mr. 

UUman  is  expected  to  open  the  Boston  Theatre  as  the 
*' Academy  of  Music  "'  in  September  next.     Mr.   Barry's 

re-lease  of  the  Theatre  extends  to  June  next The 

Berkshire  people  got  ahead  of  us  this  winter  decidedly. 
They  had  niuety-nine  successive  days  of  good  sleighing 

— while  we  did  not  enjoy  more  than  four  or  five The 

London  Athenjeum.  in  an  excellent  obituary  of  Hallam, 
the  historian,  remarks  as  an  admirable  feature  in  him, 
that  he  was  ready  to  amend  errors  and  repair  omissions ; 
and  his  last  editions  are  annotated  and  improved  with 
*■  a  most  curious  and  conscientious  skill."  Hence  these 
editions  are  the  best.  "In  Hallam,"  says  the  Athenae- 
um, *'  we  possessed  a  scholar  who  loved  truth  better  than 

fame.'-. The  Hartford  Press  relates  that  the  other 

evening  as  a  young  clergyman  was  skatiug  down  the  Con- 
necticut at  great  speed,  he  came  so  unexpectedly  upon  a 
group  of  young  ladies  that  he  could  not  turn  to  avoid 
them,  and  therefore  to  prevent  accident  caught  one  by 
the  waist  and  took  her  with  him.  As  soon  as  the  aston- 
ished female  could  recover  her  speech  he  was  saluted 
with,  "  VV'ho's  dat  huggin'  me  so?"  and  looking  upon 
his  frail  burden's  face,  the  young  clergyman  found  that 
it  was  black  as  night.     He   did   not   carry  her  fur.  and 

doesn't  enjoy  compliments  for  his  politeness General 

Scott  lately  appeared  on  the  turf  at  New  Orleans.     I^ong 

may  it  be  before  the  old  hero  is  under  the  turf! Jo- 

fliah  Bradlee,  Esq  ,  learning  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Sailors"  Snug  Harbor  were  in  a  dilemma  respecting  the 
means  that  should  be  adopted  to  secure  funds  for  erect- 
ing a  much  needed  barn  on  the  premises  at  Germantown 
(Quincy),  immediately  directed  that  the  barn  be  built, 
and  that  the  bill  of  expense  be  forwarded  to  him.  Its 
estimated  cost  is  $2600.  Mr.  Brudlee  had  previously 
contributed   thousands   towards    the    building    already 

erected In  the  memoirs  of  the  Empress  Catherine 

the  Second,  written  by  herself,  she  gives  an  account  of  a 
masked  ball  at  Moscow,  where  all  the  gentlemcu  came 
dres.5ed  as  women,  in  enormous  hoops,  and  all  the  women 


wore  masculinf  attire.  The  empress  was  the  only  one 
who  looked  really  natural  as  a  man A  school  com- 
missioner recently  required  a  class  of  young  gentlemen 
to  pledge  themselves  "  not  to  attend  evening  parties  nor 
go  home  with  the  girls  after  dark  I"  before  he  would  grant 

them  the  required  certificates  as  teachers It  is  said 

that  the  copper  lands  in  Minnesota,  bordering  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  dufing  the  present  year.  These  lands  are  not  con- 
sidered adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  contain 

rich  copper  mines Croakers  are  beginning  to  start 

stories  of  canker  worm^  caterpillars,  cold  summer,  fro- 
zen sap  blight,  etc.,  and  to  predict  a  failure  of  the  fruit 
crop.      "  We  shall  see,"    as  old    Mr.   Ritchie  used   to 

say It  seems  that  our  custom  of  pelting  a  popular 

actress  or  singer  with  bouquets  is  almost  unknown  in 
England.  Some  enthusiastic  young  gentlemen  were  re- 
cently expelled  from  the  Strand  Theatre  in  London  for 
throwing  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  the  stage,  in  honor  of 

a  popular  actress.  Miss  Selby An  effort  is  going  to 

be  made  by  a  company  of  American  gentlemen,  residing 
in  Paris,  to  purchase  a  certain  journal,  which  can  be  had 
for  perhaps  a  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  American  interests.  The  journal  will  not  pub- 
licly avow  its  policy,  but  will  seize  every  occasion  to  put 
the  French  public  right  on  America  and  American  ques- 
tions  Mr.   Jefferson    never  franked  letters  for  any 

members  of  his  family,  and  correspondents  frequently 
enclosed  in  those  directed  to  him,  lettei's  for  some  of  his 
family,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  invariabiy  gave  notice  of  the 
fact  to  the  postmaster  of  the  place,  and  had  the  postage 
of  all  such  letters  charged  to  him We  dare  say  lit- 
tle Piccolomini  can  patter  Italian  as  fast  as  a  Morgan 
horse  am  trot,  but  her  command  of  the  English  language 
is  not  surprising.  Her  reply  to  a  band  of  serenaders  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  was:  '' Sbeentlemen,  I  am  veer  mooch 
obligee  for  dis  coomplemeutz.     I  am  veer  poore  speak 

Anglish,   unt   I   feels   shleepy." Almost  every  day 

some  queer  way  of  committing  suicide  is  noted.  A  lady 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  who  had  become  unsettled  in  her 
mind  from  anxiety  in  matters  of  religion,  attempted  self- 
destruction  by  drinking  boiling  water  from  a  tea-kettle. 

She  was  at  last  accounts  recovering Lord  Miltoun, 

a  gentleman  whom  nature  failed  to  provide  with  legs, 
wished  to  be  presented  to  Louis  Napoleon  with  hi^  wife 
and  daughter.  The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
presentation  was  to  take  place,  the  emperor  sent  word  to 
Lord  Cowley  that  he  could  not  receive  Lord  Miitoun,  as 
he  heard  he  had  no  legs,  and  that  he  must  sit  while  the 

emperor  stood The  author  of   "  Childe    Harold," 

while  in  Italy,  had  a  hemlet  made  for  his  own  use  in  the 
battle-field  of  Greece.  That  identical  article,  never  worn 
as  originally  intended,  but  which  must  have  covered  the 
brain  of  the  great  poet  "  many  a  time  and  oft,"  is  now 
the  ornament  of  a  house  in  South  Boston.  It  is  so 
small   that  nine  heads  out  of  t«n  trying  it  on  would 

more  than  fill  it Mr.  Charles  Phillips  recently  died 

suddenly  at  London,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
an  Irish  forensic  orator,  whose  early  speeches  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  their  day,  and  are  now  de- 
claimed in  the  schoolhouses  in  the  United  States A 

recent  letter  from  La  Rochelle,  France,  says  that  the 
yield  of  the  grape  has  been  more  abundant  than  drink- 
able water.  Coopers  were  employed  night  aud  day,  but 
being  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  casks   the  wine 

had  to  be  converted  into  brandy The  equestrian 

circus  at  Warsaw  has  been  destroyed  by  fire;  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  building  was  reduced-.to  ashes.  A  num- 
ber of  stags  and  '•  learned"  dogs  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  howls  of  these  poor  animals  were  frightful,  but  it 
was  impossible   to   get  at   them.     The   horses  were   all 

saved Hail's  Journal  of  Health  aflirms  that  diseases 

come  and  go  as  do  the  fashions.  Once,  everybody  had 
the  dyspepsia,  then  clergyman''s  sore  throat  was  the 
rage,  and  now,  don't  every  third  person  have  some  form 
of  neuralgia? 


NEW  JPUBIiIiiJATIONS. 


Poets  and  Poetry  of  Veumont.  Edited  by  Miss  Abby 
Maria  Hemenway.  Published  by  George  A.  Tuttle  & 
Co.,  lUitUud,  Vt.     pp.  400. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  neat  edition  of  poems  by  natives 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  embracing  many  sweet 
specimen.*!  of  verse,  and  touching  upon  all  themes,  from 
lively  to  severe.  We  observe,  appropriately  set  among 
the  re^t,  that  familiar  and  widely  known  poem,  "■  The 
Old  Canoe,"  written  by  Miss  Emily  H.  Page  of  Bradford, 
Vermont. 

SvMBOLS  OF  THE  Capital:  or,   Civilizalinn  in  Ntw   York. 

By  A.  I).  Mayo.     New  York:  Thatcher  &  Hutchinson. 

12mo.     pp.  368.     1859. 

Taking  the  State  of  New  York  as  the  representative  of 
the  characteristic  tendencies  of  American  society,  the 
author  expresses  his  views  of  city  and  country  life,  labor, 
inventions,  morey,  education,  the  arts,  crime,  women, 
religion,  etc.  While  dissenting  from  many  of  his  views, 
we  admit  the  ability  with  which  the  author  handles  his 
themes.     For  sale  by  A.  Tompkins,  38  Coruhill,  Boston. 

The  Massachusetts   Register  for  1859.      By  Adams, 

Sampson  &  Co.,  91  Washington  Street. 

An  invaluable  book  of  reference  for  State  statistics, 
which  should  be  on  every  man's  table.  It  is  admirably 
arranged,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information. 

New  Music  —Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  have  published.  "  She  who  sleeps  upon  my  heart," 
a  love  song,  written  by  Anson  G.  Chester,  music  by  T.  H. 
Hinton ;  ^' The  Power  of  Love,"  a  ballad,  from  Balfes 
new  opera  of  Satanella ;  ''Tell  mc,  ye  softly  breathing 
gales,"  music  and  words  by  Louise  A.  Denton;  and 
'■  Mother  Bailey,"  song  and  chorus  by  Carl  Lorenz. 


By   Lola   Montez.     New  York: 
12mo.    pp.  292.    1859. 


Anecdotes   of   Love. 

Dick  &  Fitzgerald. 

These  anecdotes  of  love,  or  what  is  termed  love  by  the 
CounU'fsof  Lansfeldt,  though  curious,  are  not  new  to 
wcU-reud  persons.  They  are  amusing  reading,  thougb 
not  arranged  systematically  or  even  narrated  very  felici- 
tously. 

Major  Thorpe's  Scenes  in  Arkansaw.  Illustrated  by 
Darley.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
12nio.     pp,  200. 

A  collection  of  side-splitting  stories,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  ''Spirit  of  the  Times."  New  York,  and 
written  by  popular  American  authors.  The  volume  has 
sixtten  tii  e  engravings  from  original  designs  by  Darley 
in  his  best  etjle.  It  contains  souie  of  ttie  best  comic 
stories  ever  written.  For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.,  Boston. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  speech  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  political  circles  all  over  England  and 
Europe,  its  ambiguities  furnishing  the  text  for  various 
comments.  *' Peace  or  war?"  is  still  the  all-absorbing 
question.  People  say  that  the  manner  of  the  emperor 
exhibits  irresolution  and  even  fear— and  the  slightest 
gesture  of  this  inscrutable  man  is  narrowly  watched  and 
commented.  It  is  certain  that  in  France  he  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  popularity.  Capitalists,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, and  agriculturalists  are  irritated  at  the  fluc- 
tuations of  property ;  the  troops,  those  four  hundred 
thousand  tigers,  are  angry  at  having  the  sight  of  blood 
so  often  exhibited  to  them,  and  so  often  withdrawn.  As 
for  the  courtiers,  they  have  exhibited  the  grossest  ingrat- 
itude towards  their  master  Whenever  the  throne  ap- 
peared in  danger,  they  have  pressed  him  for  foreign 
appointments,  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way  themselves 
and  let  him  face  the  crisis.  This  it  was  that  drew  from 
him  the  exclamation — ic  vide  se  fair  autour  moi — (I  am 
left  entirely  alone).  Our  private  letters  from  Paris  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  war  is  iuevitable — that  Napoleon 
could  not  avoid  it  if  he  would,  and  that  the  opening  of 
hostilities  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Perhaps  while 
these  lines  are  going  through  the  press,  the  tocsin  may 
have  sounded— perhaps  months  may  elapse  before  the 
crash  of  arms  is  heard.  But  if  war  occurs,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  bloody  and  extended  one,  involving  all  Eu- 
rope in  its  vortex.  What  will  be  the  final  result,  no  one 
can  venture  to  predict.  Yet  Louis  Napoleon  is  so  able 
and  so  fortunate  that  even  out  of  the  seething  cauldron 
of  war  he  may  pluck  laurels  and  safety.  The  London 
Times,  always  confident,  though  not  always  reliable, 
emphatically  supports  another  view  of  the  question. 
The  Thunderer  says  :  "  The  emperor  of  the  French  has 
duly  weighed  this  side  and  that,  and  the  conclusion  pro- 
bably is,  that,  without  renouncing  a  sentiment  or  recall- 
ing a  word,  withoi^t  loving  Austria  more,  or  less  appre- 
ciating the  glory  of  an  Italian  appanage  or  ally,  the 
emperor  of  the  French  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  do 
battle  with  half  Europe,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  re- 
maining half. 

Count  de  Morny'a  Speech. 

The  passage  in  Count  de  Morny's  speech  which  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace  so  high  is  quoted  as 
follows:  '■  Have  confidence  when  the  emperor  tells  us, 
'  Resume  tranquilly  your  labors — peace,  I  hope,  will  not 
be  disturbed.  I  will  remain  firm  in  the  path  of  law,  jus- 
tice, and  national  honor. ^  And  when,  recollecting  those 
celebrated  words,  •  the  empire  is  peace,'  he  adds  that 
'  peace  cannot  be  disturbed  except  for  the  defence  of 
great  national  interests,'  so  many  other  considerations 
are  added  to  dispel  our  uneasiness.  Rehgion.  philosophy, 
civilization,  credit,  industry,  have  all  made  of  peace  the 
first  benefit  of  modern  society.  The  blood  of  the  people 
is  no  longer  lightly  shed;  war  is  the  last  resource  of 
rights  disregarded,  and  of  honor  offended.  The  greater 
number  of  difiiculties  are  removed  by  diplomacy  or 
solved  by  pacific  arbitrament.  Riipid  international  com- 
munication and  publicity  have  created  a  new  European 
power,  with  which  all  governments  are  forced  to  account  j 
that  power  is  public  opinion.  It  may  for  a  moment  be 
undecided  or  mistaken,  but  it  always  ends  by  siding 
with  justice,  with  right,  and  with  humanity." 

Prince  Napoleon. 

Some  people  have  seized  upon  the  Sardinian  marriage 
as  an  opportunity  of  paying  respect  to  Prince  Napoleon, 
by  presenting  themselves  at  the  Palais  Koyal.  when  they 
would  not  for  their  lives  be  seen  at  the  Tuileries.  But 
this  the  emperor  laughs  to  scorn.  Prince  Napoleon  may 
have  conquered  to  himself  the  men  of  the  pen  and 
palette — he  may  have  a  considerable  party  among  the 
viveurs  of  Paris;  and,  in  case  of  internal  commotion, 
these  are  not  to  be  despised ;  but  the  army,  upon  whose 
allegiance  the  emperor  builds  his  most  ambitious  hopes, 
hates  and  despises  the  prince  for  his  lack  of  courage  in 
the  Crimea. 

Campagna  Museum. 

The  Campagna  Museum  at  Rome,  which  is.  In  fact,  a 
resurrection  of  all  that  relates  to  the  civil,  religious,  and 
military  life  of  the  classic  countries  of  antiquity,  will 
soon  be  lost  to  the  country  where  it  was  formed.  The 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  the  Marquis  Cam- 
pana  is  placed,  and  the  claims  which  the  papal  govern- 
ment have  upon  the  Museum,  will  necessitate  the  sale  of 
its  contents  at  no  distant  period. 

St.  Peterfaburgh. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  military  journal  has  just 
been  published  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Its  editors  propose 
to  examine  into  the  abuses  which  exist  in  Russian  mili- 
tary organization,  and  to  seek  out  the  means  of  reform- 
ing them. 

Be&ignation  of  Liszt. 

Liszt  has  resigned  his  post,  which  he  has  long  held,  of 
director  of  the  opera  at  Wiemar.  He  has  done  this,  it  is 
said,  from  disgust  at  the  failure  of  an  opera  called  "  The 
Barber  of  Bagdad,"  composed  by  a  M.  Cornelius,  one  of 
his  pupils. 

British  India. 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Bart  ,  has  determined  on  al- 
lotting a  sum  of  75.000  rupees  (X7500)  for  the  foundation 
of  a  ho.'^pital.  to  be  styled  the  ^  Victoria  Charitable  Dis- 
pensary," in  the  town  of  Nowsaree,  near  Surat. 

New  Dramatist. 

A  new  dramatic  author,  Mr.  Sidney  French,  a  young 
gentleman  quite  unknown  to  literary  fame,  is  soon  to 
produce  his  first  work  at  the  Lyceum.  London,  supported 

by  Madame  Celeste  and  other  celebrities. 

The  Austrian  Troops. 

Those  Englitih  officers  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
examining  the  Austrian  troops  speak  iu  very  Mattering 
terms  of  their  "setting  up."  aud  say  that  they  have 
never  cast  eyes  on  more  serviceable  looking  troops. 


AVISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  AVILD  CHERRY. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

THE  BEST  REMEDY 
THE  BEST  REMEDY 
THE  BEST  REMEDY 
THE  BEST  REMEDY 
THE  BE&T  REMEDY 


For  Coughs, 
For  Coughs, 
For  Coughs, 
For  Coughs, 
For  Coughs, 


Colds  and 
Colds  and 
Colds  and 
Colds  and 
Colds  and 


Influenza. 
Influenza. 
Influenza. 
Influenza. 
Influenza. 


A  CERTAIN  BEMEDY 
A  CiHTAIN  EEMtDY 
A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 
A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 
A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 


For  M^hoopiiig  Coii^li, 
For  ^Vhoopina;  Cou$;h, 
For  ^Y^hoopiii^  C'oiigh, 
For  MJioopiiig  C'oiigli, 
For  Wlioopiiijg  Congh, 

A  SURE 
A  SURE 
A  SURE 
A  SURE 
A  SURE 


Croup  nn4l  Aflthnia* 
Ci'onp  aii<l  AHlhnia* 
Ci'oup  and  ANlhma. 
C'roHpan*!  Asthma. 
Croup  and  Aftlhiua* 

CURE 
CURE 
CURE 
CURE 
CURE 


For  Bronchitis 

For  Bronchitis 

For  Broucliitis 

For  Broncliitis 

For  Bronchitis 


and  Sore  Tliroat. 
aud  Sore  Tluoat. 
and  Sore  Tliroat. 
and  Sore  TJiroat. 
and  Sore  Throat. 


A  SOVEREI«N  BAIiM 
A  SOVEREIGN  BALM 
A  SOVEKtlGN  BALM 
A  SOVEREIGN  BALM 
A  SOVEREIGN  BALM 

For  all  Affections  of  the  Thi-oat  and  Lungs. 
For  all  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 
For  all  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 
For  all  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 
For  all  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

IT  RELIEVES    AT  ONCE. 

IT  RELIEVES    AT  ONCE. 

IT  RELIEVES    AT   ONCE. 

IT  RELIEVES    AT   ONCE. 

IT  RELIEVES    AT  ONCE. 


IT  EFFECTS 

A 

PEEMANENT 

CURE. 

A 

PERMANENT 

CURE. 

A 

PERMANENT 

CURE. 

A 

PERMANENT 

CURE. 

A 

PERMANENT 

CURE. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 

BEWARE  OP  COUNTERFEITS. 

BEWARE  OP  COUNTERFEITS. 

The  only  genuine  has  the  written  signature  of 
"  I.  Butts,''  as  well  as  the  printed  name  of  the  Proprie- 
tors, SEIII  W.  FOWLE,  &  Co  ,  Boston,  on  the  out- 
side wrapper,  therefore  be  not  deceived. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

A.  B.  &  D.  SANDS  &  Co  ,  New  York. 

BARNKS  &  PARK,  New  York. 

F.  0.  WELLS  &  Co.,  New  York. 

HEGEMAN  &  Co  ,  New  York. 

SCIIIEFI'ELIN  BROTQEUS  &  Co.,  Now  York. 

McKKSSON  &  KOUBINS,  New  York. 

HAllK.^I,,  RISLEY  &  KITCIIKN,  New  York. 

GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

M.  S.  BURR  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

WEEKS  &  POCTER,  Boston. 

T.  W.  DYOTT  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 

LEE,  SISSON  &  Co.,  Hartford. 

J,  M.  B.  McNARY,  Hartford. 

J.  BALCU  &  SON,  ProTidence. 

KARL  P.  MASON  &  Co.,  ProTidence 

CANBY,  GILPIN  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Z.  D  GILM4N,  Washington. 

DEXTER  &  NELLEGAR,  Albany. 

W.  E.  HAGaN  &  Co.,  Troy. 

DAVID  SCO  IT,  Worcester. 

M.  B  GREEN  &  Co  ,  Worcester. 

JAMES  GREEN,  Worcester. 

ROLLINS  &  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

AND  IN 

A  T.I.  OTHER  PI.ACES. 

ALL  OTHER  PLACES. 

ALL  OTHER  PLACES. 

ALL  OTHER  PLACES. 
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iry  Tebms  for  ADVeRiisiNO—  Twrnly-Jivf  rents  per 
line..  Ailvertisements  must,  be  sent  In  two  weeks  in  ad- 
VHDce  of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupiej^  fourteen  ilays  in  printing      Address 

MM    BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.       ^_^^^________ 

IVOTICE. 

rpHE  POST  OFl'IOK  is  removed  to  the  corner  of 
X  Summer  and  Chauncy  Street^.  Iron  boxes,  for  the 
reception  of  letter.^  for  the  mails,  are  placed  on  the  fir«t 
floor  of  the  PixchiiDge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Old  State 
House,  State  Street,  on  the  corner  of  Commercial  and 
State  Streets  (opposite  the  Custom  House),  and  at  the 
west  end  of  Quincy  Market. 

NAHUM  CAPEN.  P.  M. 
Post  Office.  Boston.  2w        12 

THE 

BEST    PLACE    IN   BOSTON 

IS 

NO.   66    HANOVER    SXBEET, 
TO  BUY 
Milks, 

Sbawln, 

Capes, 

Iflnnlillnsi, 

Talinnn, 

And  every  description  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

DRESS  GOODS  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

The  richest  and  latest  (»t>le.^  of  silks,  and  the  newest 
patterns  of  every  kind  of  OUTSIDE  GAHME.'VT,  suited 
to  the  season^are  received  at  this  establiKhuient  bj  every 

STEAMEK  FROM  EUROPE, 

Immediatety  upon  arrival  at  thi;"  port  or  at  Now  York. 
Ladiks  arc  particularly  invited  to  examine  this  imiueuse 
stock  of 

NEW    SPKIIVO    OOODS, 

Which  will  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  will  suit  every 
customer 

IVo.   06   Hnnovcr  Sirecl, 
Under  the  American  House,  BOSTON. 

12  A  J.  GRIFFIN,  Proprietor. 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS. 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE  &,  Co.,  35  CORNHILL,  BOSTON, 

WHOLESALK  and  Retail  Dealers  in  supplies  for  Ar- 
tists and  Painters,  including  Winsor  &  Newton's 
superior  Tube  Oil  Colors,  Cauva.ss,  Moist  and  Water 
Colors,  Powder  Colors,  and  all  other  materialsof  the  finest 
quality,  for  the  use  of  artists,  either  in  oil  or  water  colors. 

M.  .1.  W.  &  Co.  give  their  particular  attention  to  the 
sale  of  Aiti.^ts'  Materials  especially,  and  their  stock  of  the 
best  quality  in  this  respect,  is  the  lar^CMl  and  iiiONt 
comprrhriixiTr  lobe  round  ill  thin  eily,  and 
is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  auy  other  stock  in  this 
country. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade  and  others  buying  in 
quantities.  12 

MARK    YOUR    CLOTHING! 

NAMES  CUT  IN  STENCILS  IN 

©lb  ^iglisl),  /^i^^^ 

Italic  and  Roman  L.ettcrs, 

with   the  best  and   most  reliable   INDELIBLE  INK,  for 

markitii^  Clothinf;,  Cards,  Books,  etc.,  at 

METCAIiF'S     STENCIL    HOOMS, 
43  1-2  Salcin  iitircci,  Bowion. 

Business  Plates.  Steel  Stamps  and  Brands,  made  to  or- 
der. Brass  Alphabets  and  Figures,  INDELIBLE  INK, 
thin  Brass  and  Stencil  Stork,  wholesale  and  retail.  Plates 
for  Clothing  cut  in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time.  12 

LOCKWOOD,  LUMB  &  Co., 

PLUMBERS, 

48   SCHOOL    STREET,    BOSTON. 

Directly  opposite  Franklin  Statue. 
Plumbing  work  of  all  descriptions  done 
PROMPTLY  and  at 

RcnMonabIc  Prices. 

OUR  motto: 
THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

"HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE" 

ANY  person  (Lady  or  Qentlenian)in  the  United  States, 
possessing  a  small  capital  of  from  ^  to  $7,  can  en- 
ter into  an  easy  and  respectable  bu.siness,  by  which  from 
$5  to  SIO  per  day  can  be  realized.     For  particulars,  ad- 
dress, (with  stamp),  W.  R.  ACTON,  &  Co. 
4w  12              41  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  best  Shaving  and  Toilet  Soaps 

EVER    USED. 

BROWN  AVIND30R,  Glycerine,  Honey  Skin  and  Al- 
mond, by  Rimmel,  the  best  soap  maker  in  the  world, 
at  fifty  cents  per  pound — and  the  Shaving  Soap  by 
Cleaver.  Al.«o,  Tooth  Powder  and  Soap,  receiving  the 
highest  recommendations. 

SHELL  DRESS  COMBS  of  the  latest  French  styles; 
also  a  large  assortment  of  patterns  of  our  own  manufac- 
t  ure,  at 

A.    S.    JORDAN'S 
COMB,  TOILET  AND  PERFUMERY  STORE, 

191  Washington  Street.  12 

Opposite  Tremont  House,  Boston. 

WE  have   received   100  Cartons  New  Styles  SPRING 
BONNET   RIBBONS. 
At  Invoice  of  RUCHES,  all  styles. 
A  I  Invoice  of  LACES,  all  styles. 
An  Invoice  of  LINING  SILKS. 
An  Invoice  of  BLACK  VELVET  RIBBONS. 
Beat  FRENCH  KID  GLOVES,  63  cents  a  pair. 
LINEN  CAMBltlC  HDKFS.  at  prices  to  suit  all. 
COLLARS.   SLEEVES,   SErTS,   LACES,    EDGEINGS, 
HOSE,  GLOVES,  CAMBRICS.  MUSLINS,  etc.,  at  prices 
which  we  warrant  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

12  ■  CUSHMAN  <t  ISROOKS. 

PICTURKS  FOR  GRECHN   AND  ANTIQUE 
PAINTING  are  only  published  by 

J.  E.  TILTON  &  Co., 

161  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Who  forward  them,  postpaid  (with  full  and  special  direc- 
tions how  to  paint),  to  any  address.    Send  for  a  list  and 
other  information  gratis. 

Dealers  and  teachers  supplied.  8  eow3m. 

MEERSCHAUM 

PIPFS  AND  TliRES  of  every  variety  of  s'yle  and 
finish.     Also,   TRIMMINGS    and   FRENCH  MOOD 
PIPE.«.     Pipes  MOUNTED  and  repaired  at  short  notice. 
F.  BROWN.  Apothecary, 
4w        12  No.  68  Washington  Street. 


JOHN  JOHNSON. 
I¥E^V     CONFECTIONARY 

RESTAURAN.T. 

TBE  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  that  he  has  just  fitted  up,  at  great 
expense,  with  every  convenience,  a  new  and  elegant 
RESTAURANT  and  ICE  CREAM  SALOON,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  geterally  with 

FRENCH   AND    AMERICAN   CONFECTIONARY. 

Having  put  in  machinery  for  manufacturing  by  steam 
power,  lie  Hatters  himself  that  with  his  "  unrr/urilled 
facilities'^  he  cannot  be  surpassed  in  ^^ price  or  cjualily.^^ 

Every  description  of  Cimfectionary  on  hand.  Families 
supplied  with  Meats,  Pastry,  Jellies,  Ice  Creams,  Table 
Ornaments,  Frozen  Pudding,  etc,  etc  ,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Stores  supplied.  Goods  packed  and  delivered 
anywhere  within  the  city /r«  of  charge. 

JOHN     JOHNSON, 
No.  4  Tremont  Ron-, 

(Opposite  head  of  Hanover  Street.) 
CHARLES  COPELAND,  Special  Partner.  2w  12 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


C0L.LECTI01V       OFFICE, 

IVo.  d-'K  Htnte  Nlr<*€l. 

IOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  busincfis  connected 
J  with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  N0TK3,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Busiuess. 

COLLECTIONS 
Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PUOVINOES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WAKRANTS  bought  and  for  ?ale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  bo  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
\VM.  F.  UAVIS,  JOSKPH  W.  DAVIS, 

cowly  12  Attorney,  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

A  K£W  FOBTABLE  GAS  AFFABATTJS. 

^I'^UE  attention  of  the  public  and  especially  all  persons 
J.  who  ret-ide  in  the  country,  is  respectfully  called  to 
an  excellent  and  piuiple  gas  machine,  invented  and  pa- 
tented by  Mr  O.  P.  Drake  of  this  city.  There  are  many 
people  who  live  in  the  country  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
coal-gas  mains,  who  have  fiue  residences  and  all  the  com- 
forts that  money  can  procure,  and  yet  are  obliged  to  use 
oil  and  fluid  for  artificial  light,  and  who  would  be  glad 
to  introduce  gas  into  their  estiblishments.  if  they  could 
procure  what  they  want.  This  want  can  be  supplied  by 
using  Mr.  Dntke's  Portable  tJa«  Machines,  which  are  man- 
ufactured and  for  sale  by  the  Benzole  Gaa  Works,  and 
can  be  seen  at  their  office,  No.  15  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
Benzoli^e — A  new  article  for  removing  grease  or  oil 
stains  from  silk,  satin,  velvet,  carpets,  kid  gloves,  books, 
paper,  and  all  kinds  of  garments.  It  will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabrics.  Try  it.  For  siile,  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  office  of  the  Benzole  Gas  Works,  No.  15  Winter 
Street,  Boston.  12  O.  P.  DRAKE.  Agent. 

A  Valuable  Remedy. 

"  ri^HE  Vegetable  Puhnnnary  Balsam,  prepared  by 
X  the  well  known  druggists,  Messrs.  Reed,  Cutler  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  is.  we  have  good  authority  for  stating, 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  C'oug/iSy  Col(/s,  and  all  Pul- 
monary Coinplainis,  ever  offered  to  the  public.  /(  has 
stood  the  beit  of  all  te!.ts~thne,  and  has  sustained  its  rep- 
utation for  more  than  thirty  ye.\rs. 

"  Physicians  of  the  highest  respectability  prescribe  it, 
and  thousands  of  families  keep  it  on  hand  as  a  standard 
family  medicine.'' — Boston  Journai. 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  wholb  n.\me, 

'*  VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 

Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO  ,  Druggists, 
33  India  Street.  Boston.  Mass..  and  sold  by  apotbecuries 
and  country  merchants  generaUy.  Price,  large  size,  iffl ; 
small  size.  50  cents.  Ii4w3m        12 

REMOVAL  AND  OFEXING 

OF  a  new  and  much  needed  Institute  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  Spinal  Curvature,  Chest  and  Ab- 
dominal Weakness,  and  like  diseases.  This  principle 
will  restore  the  lost  balance  of  power  and  cure  without 
medicine  !  The  subscriber's  new  invention  sustains  the 
weakened  organs,  supplies  rest  and  exercise  without  the 
fatigue  of  exertion,  and  restores  the  moat  perfect  *'  free- 
dom of  motion,-'  relief  being  immediate,  however  young 
or  feeble  the  patient  may  be.  \^y^  Ladies  attended  by 
Miss  Anna  J.  Wilson.  Consultation  free. 
No.  54  Essex  Street.         4w  II         DR.  N.  WILSON. 

MAYO    &    COX, 

CONFECTIONERS, 

IVo.  '2  Bondoin  Square  Block, 

(Near  the  Revere  Uouse),  BOSTON. 

\Sy='  Plain  and  Fancy  Cake,  Pastry,  Ice  Creams,  Sherbert, 

Frozen  Puddings,  Jellies  and  Confectionary,  of 

superior  quality  constantly  on  hand. 

PARTIES  and  FAMILIES  supplied  at  sbort  notice,  and 

with  punctuality.  4w    11 

BUSINESS    EDUCATION, 

And  aid  in  obtaining  EMPLOYMENT  when  qualified. 
At  the  WtsW  Koozns  of  French'd  Commercial 

Institute,  289  "Waahington  Street. 
Superior  advantages  are  afforded  students  in  Penmanship, 
Book-keepiN(j,  etc.  Upwards  of  five  thousand  studeuts 
have  graduated  at  this  Institute,  hundreds  of  whom  are 
now  filling  situations  of  trust  and  profit.  Stndents  re- 
ceive sepanite  instruction,  and  can  commence  at  auy 
time.        2w  11         CIIAS.  FRENCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Consumption  of  the  Blood,  or  Aneeniia. 

IN  this  common  and  dangerous  dif-ease,  the  blood  loses 
its  vitjility,  ceases  to  nouiish  the  system,  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  org-ans  to  liealth-  activity.  The  Protoxide  of 
Iron,  iu  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  supplies  the  deficient 
eleDient,  aud  the  blood  receives  new  life,  with  a  conse- 
quent restoration  of  the  bodily  vigor,  the  return  of  appe- 
tite, and  the  hue  of  health* 

BESlGNlMCi  AND  M'OOO  KNGRAViNti. 

KILBURN    &    MALLORY, 

96    WASHINGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 
Refer  to  Ballou's  Pictorial.  3m  12 

S80.  OKAY'S  S80. 

Double  Thread  Sewing  Machine. 

J..  TUKNEB,  Agt^  IVo.  03  Court  St.     12 

HOMfEOP.A.TinC  BOOKS  AND  MEDICINES,    whole- 
sale   and    retail.      Phonographic    and    Phonotipic 
works      Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.   Theological 
and  Philosophical.     For  sale,  wholesale  and  retMil,  by 
No.  3  Beacon  Street.  2w  12  OTIS  CLAPP. 


JONAS  WHITCOJi^^'S 
REMEDY    FOR    ASTHMA. 

1  PREPARED  from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the 
late  .lonas  Whitconib,  in  Europe.  It  i.«  well  known 
to  have  alleviated  this  disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other 
appliances  of  medical  skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him 
iu  dcf^pair.  In  no  case  of  purely  Asthmatic  chanicter 
has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has  effected 
many  permanent  cures.  Within  the  past  two  years  th's 
remedy  has  been  uoed  in  thousands  of  cases,  with  as- 
toni.-*hiug  aud  uniform  success.  It  contains  no  poi.-on- 
ous  or  injurious  properties  whatever.  An  lufact  may 
take  it  with  perfect  safety. 


The  following  certificates,  from  gentlemen  of  high  re- 
sptctability,  furnifh  conclusive  tvidence  of  the  powtr  of 
this  rerjttdy : 

Asthma.    Asthma. 

[Letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Newburyport,  Mass.] 

Nrwburvport,  Feb  26,  1850. 
Joseph  Burnett,  Efq.— Dear  Sir:  It  is  now  nearly 
twelve  months  since  1  received  the  first  bottle  of  your 
valuable  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  Asthma.  For  thir- 
teen years  1  suffered  with  the  Asthma,  and  during  that 
time  there  were  but  few  months  in  which  I  did  not  suffer 
with  a  paroxysm  that  entirely  prostrated  me  for  two 
or  three  dajs,  and  sometimes  longer.  I  will  say,  that 
from  the  time  I  took  the  first  dose  of  jour  "  Remedy  ^' 
to  the  pre.-^ent  hour  I  have  not  had  a  bad  attnch,  and 
now  my  sj  stem  is  so  free  from  it  that  the  most  active  ex- 
ercise and  exposure  seldom  has  any  other  effect  than  to 
slightly  rotrict  the  lungs.  Your  medicine  soon  dispels 
that  sensation,  and  1  can  safely  claim  a  general  release 
from  the  tormentor.  Pleaec  accept  my  gratitude  for  the 
great  blessing,  and  believe  me  that  I  shall  endeavor  to 
introduce  the  Remedy  whenever  opportunity  occurs. 
\\  ith  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  BRAODON. 


Asthma.    Asthma. 

Llwiston,  Me.,  April  22,  1858. 
Messrs.  Burnett  &  Co.— (Seutlenien  :  For  the  la*t 
seven  years  1  have  been  troubled  with  the  Asthma,  and 
last  fall  aud  titsl  of  the  winter  I  was  so  sick  that  I  was 
unable  to  work  for  four  months.  Three  months  ago  I 
was  induced  to  buy  a  bottle  of  Whitcomb's  Kcniedy.  It 
has  done  me  much  good.  I  have  had  but  one  flight  at- 
tack of  it  for  six  weeks,  which  was  checked  by  one  dose 
of  the  Remedy. 

Yours  with  respect,  UOSEA  B.  RIPLEY. 


Asthma.    Asthma. 

[Letter  from  a  Clergyman.] 

Wadsqoro'  Vt  ,  May  12, 1857- 
Mr.  Burnett:— I  take  pleasure  in  stating  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  ••  Whitcomb  s  Remedy  for  the  Asthma"  on 
my  wife.  She  has  suffered  tor  years,  more  than  my  pen 
can  describe,  with  the  spasmodic  form  of  that  terrible 
disease.  I  consulted  numerous  physicians  of  the  highc-t 
celebrity  to  little  or  no  purpo.^e.  As  often  as  ten  or 
twelve  times  iu  a  year  she  was  brought  to  the  very  gates 
of  death,  requiring  two  or  three  watchers,  sometimes, 
for  several  days  and  nights  in  sncee-'^sion.  At  times,  for 
hours  it  would  seem  as  if  every  breath  must  be  the  last. 
\V'e  were  obliged  to  open  doors  and  windows  in  mid-win- 
ter, and  rc-^ort  to  every  expedient  that  affection  could 
devise,  to  ktep  her  alive.  At  one  time  she  was  so  far 
gone  that  her  physician  cjuld  not  count  her  pulse.  At 
length  I  heard  of  "  Whitcomb's  Remedy."  It  acted  like 
a  charm  :  it  enabled  her  to  sleep  quietly  in  a  lew  min- 
utes, and  nearly  broke  up  the  disease.  I  keep  it  con- 
stantly on  hand  ;  and  though  it  has  uot  cured  her.  it  has 
done  wonders  in  the  way  of  relief.  I  am  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  stationed  here.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
any  inquiries  respecting  her  case,  and  }0u  are  at  liberty 
to  make  any  use  of  the  foregoing  facts  that  will  benefit 
the  afflicted.    Yours  truly,  KIMBALL  IIADLEY. 


Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  is  prepared  only  by  JOSEPH 
BURNETT  &  CO.,  No.  27  Central  Sireet,  Boston,  and 
sold  by  all  druggists. 

V^k}  DOLLAR  PER  BOTTLE. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas. 

Q;;^  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  for  Asthma  is  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co  ,  Boston,  one  of  the 
most  respectable  firms  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
plete success  which  has  attended  its  use  is  fairly  shown 
by  the  great  number  of  reliable  certificates  which  accom- 
pany each  parcel.  Many  distinguished  medical  gentle- 
men have  used  it  in  the  treatment  of  the  above-named 
complaint,  and  have  given  it  their  unqualified  approba- 
tion.— Boston  Post.  2w  11 


M 


ARRIAGE  AND  VISITINU  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEIJLON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STKEtT BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Ohurch, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 
MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes, 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mouruiug  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand. 

E  A.  TEULOJS  will  allow  a  liberal  discount/?-o»i  his 
own  prices  on  all  jobs  exceeding  SF20  in  value.  Save  this 
advertisement,  aud  call  at  14fl  1-^  ^VaMhinglon 
Sl.j  Boston^  directly  opposite  tne  Old  South  Church. 

6m.  9 

THE  SFKING  TERM 

OF  the  FORT  EDWARD  INSTITUTE  opens  March 
17th.  Board,  and  Tuition  in  common  English,  14 
weeks,  for  .f32  50  in  advance.  Superb  brick  building.s, 
with  separate  departments  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Students  thoroughly  prepared  for  College,  for  the  Count- 
ing-Room,  for  Teaching,  and  for  all  the  active  duties  of 
life.  For  Circulars,  or  for  Rooms,  apply  to  the  Principal. 
REV.  JOSEPH  E.  KING, 
2w  11  Fort  Edward,  New  York. 

LADIES'  FEENCH  CALF 

3  Sole  AVatcr-Pioof  Button  Boots, 

(Warranted),  ^2  75. 
EngU&h  Xiastlng  Thick  Sole  Congress, 

(Warranted),  ?1  00. 
2w  11        At  TITCOMBS,  399  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMIIVARY, 

AT  NORTON,  MASS. 
ri^HE  summer  term  of  this  institution  will  commence 
y  April  7th.  and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  may  be  addressed,  iu  term  time,  to 
the  principal,  MRS.  C.  C.  METCALF,  and  in  vacation 
(from  16th  March  to  7th  ot  April)  to  the  subscriber. 
2w*  11  Z.  KELLY.  Secretary. 

^VBITirVC:,  BOOIC-KKEPIIVO,  etc. 

MISSES  S.  M.  MCINTIRE  &  S.  B.  KIDDER, 

No.  31  School  Street  (Savings  Bank  Building), 
Continue  to  instruct  Ladies  and  Mi.'^ses  in  Writing, 
BooK-KtEPi>G.  Emilisii  Buam.hes,  Mfsic.  etc.  Most  of 
the  Lady  Book-keepers  in  tbi.-i  city  anU  vicinity  received 
their  iUftructiou  from  Miss  Mclntirc.  Students  aided  in 
obtaining  employment.  3ff         11 


FOUSEL'S 
PABULUM 

VIIVE, 

A  SIMPLE    but  scientific   combination   of   vegetable 
extracts,  requiring  only  to  be  known  and  used  to 
become  the  first  resort  in  cafes  of 

Consnmption,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Chronic  CongK, 
Bleeding  of  the  Lungs,  Soreness  of  the 
Chest,   Hoarseness,   and  all  Pul- 
monary or  Bronchial  Disease. 

Unlike  other  preparations  offered  to  the  public,  it  \n 
free  from  opium  and  other  deleterious  drugs  or  niinerattt, 
calculated  only  to  soothe  and  lull  the  unsuspecting  pa- 
tient into  t-ecurity  while  the  int^idious  disease  still 
marches  on  its  destroying  way.  Neither  is  it  adminls- 
tered  in  large  and  nauseous  dories. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent  French  physician, 
and  testimoniu,l.s  of  the  highest  character  prove  its  effica- 
cy. Many  eminent  ph>t>lcians  are  using  it  in  their  prac- 
tice with  the  most  sati.-fHctory  results. 

Price  #2  per  bottle,  trial  bottles  Sfl.  Sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  free  from  postage. 

K.  .1.  LAKORME,  Sole  Agent,  at  Weeks  &  Potters,  154 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  lor  eaie  by  all 
apothecaries. 


Below  is  another  testimonial,  from  a  well  known  source, 
as  to  its  remarkable  efflcacy,  being  an  extract  froni  a  let- 
ter received  by  the  agent  Irom  Mr.  Charles  Bare,  formerly 
of  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Hamilton,  Canada  Wzst,  Jan.  26,  1859. 

*'  While  laboring  under  a  violent  alTection  of  the  lunge, 
with  my  bronchial  organs  almost  entirely  closed,  and  at- 
tended by  a  mo--;t  distresi-ing  perpetual  cough,  I  derived 
incalculable  benefit  from  the  u^e  of  that  medicine  (Fou- 
sel  s  Pabulum  Vita).  Though  so  severely  alHicted,  by 
three  days'  use  of  this  medicine  I  was  greatly  relieved, 
and  less  than  one  bottle  effected  a  perfect  cure.  I- feel 
under  the  deepest  gratitude  to  my  excellent  physician, 
of  your  city,  for  recommending  it  to  my  notice. 

"One  of  my  children  bting  troubled  with  an  affcctioQ 
of  the  lungs,  I  beg  you  to  forward  mo  two  bottles  imme- 
diately, by  express,  for  my  family  use."  12 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 
rpIllS  REMEDY  has  long  commended  it^lf  to  the 
-^  most  favo;able  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  ai  d  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Couous,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sobs 
TuBOAT,  Inflammation  of  theLunos,  Browciutis,  Whoop- 
ing Couuii,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instiiuces  h^s  succumbed  to  its  influence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  general  use  of  this  Balsam,  to- 
gether  with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  latt 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves!  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  iu  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETII  W.  I'OWLE  & 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

PIONEER    CLOTHING   EMPORIUM. 
MEi\'S  AI\D  BOIS' 

CLOTH:i:>;rG, 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

HATS,  C'AP!>*,  &c.,  &-C., 
In  all  their  varieties  of  Material,  Fabric,  St}' le  and  Price*, 
to  suit  ttic  taste  aud  means  of  every  ciajjs  of  purchaser? . 


WHGLESAIiE  AND  EETAIL. 


GEO.  W.  SlMlWOi\S,  PIPER  &  Co., 

OAK  UALL,  32  AND  34  NORTH  ST.,  BOSTON.    12 
K  E  M  O  V  E  1)  . 

I.    M.    SINGER    &     CO. 

RESPECTFULLY  ioform  their  friends  and  the  publio 
geoerally,  that  they  have  leased  the  Store  Ko.  69 
Hanover  Street,  corner  of  Klni,  directly  under  their  for- 
mer office,  where  they  are  now  prepared  to  exhibit  their 
numerous  Machines  to  all  who  favor  us  with  a  call.  We 
call  the  attention  of  all  who  ate  in  search  of  Machines 
for  family  use,  to  call  and  examine  our  letter  A  machine, 
which  is  of  an  entire  new  construction  throughout;  for 
neatness,  durability  and  speed  it  cannot  be  surpassed;  in 
short,  it  takes  the  palm  oH  all  others  in  the  world.  The 
great  centre  of  attraction  now  is  our  new  salesroom,  the 
public  will  come  where  they  are  received  with  attention. 
Don't  forget  the  number,  Oil  Hanover  Street,  comet  of 
Elm,  directly  opposite  the  American  llouse. 

I.    M.    »1NUKR    d!    CO. 

4w  9  B.  TROTT,  Agent. 

%'2    CA       KDSOft'S     IMl'ROVKD 

tielf-Adjtistable  Noiseless 

CARPET     SWEEPER, 

with  the  Patent  Wheel,  which  will  not  wear  out  the  Car- 
pet. For  sale  at  all  the  Carpet  and  llouse  Furnistiing 
Stores  in  Boston,  aud  by 


H.  8.  CHAPMAN  &  Co  , 

Manufacturers, 
No.  9.3  l-'i  Water  Street. 


Im  9 


THE  AMERICAN   HOUSE, 
HANUV1:.K  STRKtT,  BOSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRAN'liED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 
8  eow3m.  1,EWIJ§  RICE,  Proi>riclor. 

"ITrAM'ED, — AgeIlt^  in  every  county  in  the  United 
T  T  States  and  Cauadas  to  sell  by  subscription  the  Ttry 
b«tt  books  publitbed.  A  small  c^ipital  only  is  required, 
and  large  profits  can  be  made  For  full  particulars  ad- 
dre.^ii  Lli:AUlf  &  OKTZ,  Publishers. 

6w  9  224  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TRAVtJ.LI^G  I>ASSl'OKT». 

PERSONS  going  abroad  can  be  furnished  with  Travel- 
ling Passports  by  appO  ing  to 

JOHN  E.  M.  GILLEY, 
Sw.        10  No.  8  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

BtWAKK     ^>^•     MASK     J1»^1TAT10^S:       use 
WAITS  &  CO.S  genuine  article   for   the  cure  of 
PILES.  F.  BHOWN.  Apothecary,  Agent, 

4w  10  No.  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

SEWINO  MACHINES. 

PRATT  S  Tight  Stilch  Machines.     Price  S25  to  935. 
Aii-o  I'RATTS  Improved  CarpetSuceptrs.  Price  S250. 
Agents  wanted.    Apply  at  54  Elm  Street.  8w  11 
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TIIE    NEW    WELLINGTON    COLLEGE, 


SANDHURST,   ENGLAND. 


WELIilNGTON  COLLEGE,  ENGLAND. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  specimen  of 
modem  English  architecture,  Wellington  Col- 
lege, the  corner  stone  ot  which  was  laid  in  1856, 
by  the  queen  in  person,  who  recently  attended 
the  ceremonies  of  its  dedication  and  opening. 
It  is  designed  as  a  free  college,  and  has  been  erect- 
ed and  endowed  by  subscription.  The  project 
wa*  set  on  foot  soon  after  the  death  of  the  grand 
duke,  as  the  most  fitting  memorial  to  his  memo- 


ry. Subscriptions  speedily  poured  in,  and  the 
committee  soon  found  themselves  in  a  position  to 
commence  operations.  Ornamental  grounds  and 
roadways  have  been  laid  out,  and  a  lake  of 
about  twenty  acres  in  extent  is  intended  to  be 
formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The 
main  tower  is  120  feet  higli,  and  from  it  the  view 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  can  be 
conceived.  On  one  side  Windsor  Castle  can  be 
seen  with  great  distinctness,  and  on  the  other 


the  view  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Hants  is 
grand  and  extensive.  The  arrangements  in  the 
interior  of  the  college  are  quite  in  character  with 
the  building.  The  warming  and  ventilation  will 
be  carried  on  upon  the  best  conceivable  princi- 
ples. Above  the  principal  entrances  on  tlie  north 
and  south  appear  the  arms  of  England  ;  below 
these  is  the  inscription  "  Wellington,"  and  in  the 
quadrangle  are  again  to  be  seen,  beautifully  carv- 
ed in  stone,  the  English  arms,  with  the  initials 


"A.  W."  (Arthur  Wellington),  and  the  motto 
"  Virtutis  fortuna  comes,"  (Fortune  the  companion 
of  courage  and  virtue).  Messrs.  Holland,  the 
contractors,  have  carried  out  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  architect,  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  building  is  capable  of  accommodating 
240  students,  hut  this  number  can  only  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  being 
considerably  augmented.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  institution  will  be  liberally  endowed. 


GRjVND   square   of   RUMELIJEII,   CAIRO,  EGYFf. 


(See  pago  1-i)  | 
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BOSTON  MUSEUM  KY  GASLIGHT. 

The  ciij^raving  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing 
made  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Waud,  and  represents  the  exterior  of  the  Boston 
Museum  seen  in  its  most  striking  phase,  by  gas- 
light, in  the  evening.  The  elegant  building, 
with  its  long  lines  of  light,  its  glittering  windows, 
its  tiers  of  flags  waving  in  the  night-breeze,  its 
broad  portals  thronged  with  people  hurrying  in 
to  secure  seats,  presents  a  spectacle  interesting 
oven  to  the  familiar  citizen,  and  attractive  to  the 
eye  of  the  stranger,  as  one  of  the  most  marked 
and  agreeable  features  of  Boston.  The  Museum 
stands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  Columbian 
Museum,  which,  if  it  were  now  in  operation, 
would  be  a  more  "  side-show."  It  occupies  a 
large  area,  measuring  upon  Tremont  Street  103 
feet,  on  Court  Square  117  feet.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Billings  the  artist,  and  his  broth- 
er. It  is  arranged  in  two  main  portions,  with  an 
area  between  them  for  light  and  air,  one  commu- 
nicating with  the  other  at  either  end  of  the  area 
by  a  wide  passage.  The  building  on  Tremont 
Street  contains,  on  the  first  story,  five  commodi- 
om  stores,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Museum. 
Above  this  story  the  whole  front  building  to  the 
caves  is  occupied  by  the  hall  which  contains  the 
Museum  collections,  and  which  extends  upwards 
of  three  stories  in  height.  This  immense  hall 
ha<  a  range  of  twenty  stately  columns,  ten  on 
each  side,  volutcd  and  sustaining  Corinthian 
capitals  elaborately  wrought,  and,  like  the  richly 
frettO'l  and  ornamented  ceiling  and  walls,  paint- 


ed of  a  dazzling  white,  relieved  by  three  rows  of 
gilded  gas-branches.  Over  this  hall  are  work- 
rooms in  the  roof,  connected  with  the  Museum. 
Tlic  front,  upon  Tremont  Street,  is  of  Quincy 
granite,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Venetian.  Above  the  stores  it  is  pierced 
with  three  rows  of  semicircular-headed  windows, 
with  impost  and  archhold  mouldings,  the  latter 
resting,  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  on  moulded 
brackets.  Each  row  of  windows  communicates 
with  a  balcony  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
front.  The  faqade  is  crowned  with  a  bold  brack- 
etted  cornice,  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
building.  The  Museum  Hall  is  decorated,  as 
we  said  before,  with  two  rows  of  Corinthian  col- 
umns standing  upon  high  plinfhs,  and,  with  their 
entablature,  occupying  the  whole  height  of  the 
building  to  the  cornice  outside — these  columns 
supporting  two  galleries  which  run  round  three 
sides  of  the  room.  The  spaces  between  the  win- 
dows are  fitted  with  cabinet  cases,  containing  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  Natural  History 
specimens  and  curiosities.  The  fronts  of  the 
galleries  and  the  ends  of  the  cases  are  hung  with 
pictures,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable 
specimens  of  art.  The  collection  contains  a 
complete  set  of  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Kimball  is  constantly  adding  to 
his  collections,  and,  since  the  opening  of  his  es- 
tablishment, has  enriched  it  with  the  entire  con- 
tents of  another  valuable  museum  purchased  at 
a  heavy  outlay.     At  the  end  of  the  hall,  opposite 


the  entrance,  is  the  grand  stairway  to  the  Exhi- 
bition Room.  Among  the  works  in  this  room  is 
a  marble  Venus  by  Canova.  In  an  upper  room 
is  a  rare  collection  of  wax  statuary.  The  exhi- 
bition room,  with  its  galleries,  will  seat  more 
than  1.500  persons,  and  is  nightly  crowded,  so 
successful  has  Mr.  Kimball  been  in  catering  for 
the  public  taste.  His  last  card,  Tom  Taylor's 
"American  Cousin,"  has  filled  the  house  to  over- 
flowing. The  scats  are  so  arranged  that  every 
one  can  see  and  hear — and  of  very  few  public 
halls  can  this  be  asserted.  The  stage  is  50  feet 
deep,  with  30  feet  opening,  affording  ample  room 
and  range  for  the  performance  of  any  line  of 
dramatic  entertainment.  The  dressing-rooms 
are  under  the  stage.  The  stage  machinery  is  so 
perfect,  that  the  scenes  always  move  on  and  re- 
tire in  good  order,  and  all  unhappy  divorces  be- 
tween halves  of  "  flats  "  that  belong  to  each 
other,  and  all  ill-assorted  unions  between  pieces 
of  woodland  and  segments  of  domestic  architec- 
ture, are  happily  avoided.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  land  was  $22.5,000,  and  this  represents 
but  a  portion  of  the  capital  invested  in  this  giant 
undertaking.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
building  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that, 
though  a  large  portion  of  it  is  of  stone,  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  brick  were  employed  in  the 
structure  of  the  works.  From  the  opening  of 
the  Museum  in  1846,  its  career  has  been  prosper- 
ous, fully  realizing,  wc  will  not  say  the  hopes, 
but  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Kimball,  the  proprie- 
tor; for  his  enterprise  was  no  gambling  specula- 


tion, but  predicated  on  his  experience  of  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  public  of  Boston  and  its 
vicinity.  From  the  outset  he  was  sustained  and 
encouraged  by  the  best  men  in  the  community, 
whose  confidence  he  had  won  by  his  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  morality.  In  his 
earlier  undertaking ^e  had  shown  his  capability 
of  presenting  popular  amusements,  not  pnly  di- 
vested of  indecorum  and  immorality,  but  teach- 
ing great  moral  lessons  in  the  most  attractive 
and  fascinating  form.  The  great  moral  play  of 
"  The  Drunkard,"  which  had  such  an  extraordi- 
nary run  at  the  old  Museum,  enlisted  the  moral 
and  religious  world  in  Mr.  Kimball's  favor,  and 
tended  to  confirm  his  purposes  and  shape  his 
plans.  In  his  present  establishment  he  has  on 
hand  all  the  appliances  for  carrying  out  his  views 
of  public  amusements  on  a  grand  scale.  His 
corps  dramatifjue  has  always  embraced  perform- 
ers of  eminent  talent,  while  the  admirable  tact  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  stage-manager,  has  secur- 
ed absolute  perfection  in  all  that  depends  on  the 
thorough  working  of  the  details  of  his  depart- 
ment. In  the  series  of  "  spectacles,"  so  popular 
with  young  and  old,  produced  at  the  Museum, 
he  has  exhibited  a  wise  liberality.  In  all  these 
pieces,  such  as  "  Aladdin,"  "  Sinbad,"  etc  ,  the 
dresses  are  really  magnificent,  made  of  the  finest 
material,  and  sustaining  the  closest  scrutiny.  In- 
deed Mr.  Kimball  is  an  enemy  of  all  shams,  and 
whatever  he  undertakes  to  do  he  does  in  the  best 
manner.  In  the  various  pieces  produced  no  ef- 
fort has  been  spared  to  make  them  effective. 


EXTERIOR  OF  THE   BOSTON   MUSEUM,   BY   GASLIGHT. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  BUKGUNDY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  LOUIS  XI. 

HT    OIDD1KG8   n.   BALLOU. 

A  GALI..VNT  cavalcade  rode  oat  of  the  city  of 
GhentonaJunednyin  1477.  There  were  dames 
of  high  degree,  brave  knights  and  trusty  squires  ; 
falcons  for  the  hawking,  and  well  trained  hounds 
for  those  who  desired  to  essay  the  more  manly 
chase.  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  on  that  day, 
chose  to  escape  from  the  bewildering  cares  of 
her  state,  forgetting  amidst  the  diversions  of  the 
hold,  that  she  herself,  in  her  orphaned  condition, 
embroiled  amidst  faction  and  intrigue,  her  hand 
and  heart  scarce  within  her  own  disposal,  offered 
no  faint  comparison  to  the  intended  victims  of 
the  skilled  hunter.  Of  such  reflections  there  now 
appeared  no  trace  upon  her  beautiful  and  spirited 
features.  Her  dark  eyes  were  merry  with  witty 
essay,  her  arching  brows  and  the  curve  of  her 
ripe  lips,  were  tokens  of  a  heart  at  ease  and  joy- 
ous with  youthful  life.  In  striking  contrast  to 
her  demeanor,  there  rode  by  her  side  a  saturnine, 
middle-aged  cavalier,  whose  gravity  well  befitted 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  young  princess. 
In  matters  of  state,  Ilimbcrcourt  (such  was  his 
name)  had  but  one  equal  in  Margaret's  confi- 
dence, namely,  the  wary  and  learned  Hugonet, 
the  senior  of  Himbercourt  by  some  ten  years. 
And  it  was  thought  that  the  latter  councillor  was 
in  some  degree  more  favored  than  his  elder, 
being  of  a  temperament  more  energetic,  and 
having  the  power  easily  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
moods  of  his  young  mistress.  In  her  gayer  mo- 
ments she  was  wont  to  treat  him  more  like  a 
sedate  elder  brother  than  as  a  minister  of  govern- 
ment. Nor  was  there  danger  of  such  freedom 
being  abused  by  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
given  repeated  proof  that  he  was  ready  to  venture 
all  ritk  for  her  honor  and  welfare,  satisfied  if 
these  were  advanced,  and  discovering  no  desire 
for  reward  save  what  was  conferred  without  the 
asking.  Even  in  the  contour  of  his  swarthy 
features,  the  stranger  might  read  a  noble  charac- 
ter, interpreting  their  lineaments  after  some  such 
fashion  as  we  have  spoken. 

But  while  we  have  been  passing  our  comments, 
the  reader  may  imagine  the  princess  and  her 
companions  to  have  reached  the  open  country,  a 
narrow  and  verdant  plain,  beyond  which  rose  the 
grand  old  forests,  noted  in  many  a  huntsman's 
story. 

"  Fair  dames  and  gentlemen,"  said  Himber- 
court, lifting  his  cap  with  stately  courtesy,  "  will 
it  please  you  to  try  the  mettle  of  j-our  steeds  be- 
fore our  sovereign  ?  I  am  commanded  to  say 
that  a  trial  of  your  horsemanship  will  give  her 
pleasure." 

This  request  was  received  with  genuine  holi- 
day spirit,  and  the  level  sward  in  front  was 
quickly  indented  by  the  fast  flying  feet  of  the 
Burgundian  horses.  Margaret  could  scarce  re- 
frain from  clapping  her  hands  with  glee  at  the 
motley  appearance  of  the  troop. 

"  Truly,"  she  said,  laughingly,  "  if  I  cannot 
ride  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  I  am  not  willing 
to  equal  myself  with  their  worst.  Prithee,  my 
good  Himbercourt,  let  me  dare  you  to  a  match 
of  speed." 

And  with  that,  loosing  rein,  she  sped  forward 
at  a  pace,  the  swiftness  of  which  not  many  would 
have  rightly  measured,  so  graceful  was  her  man- 
agement. Himbercourt,  tortured  courtier  that 
he  was,  took  care  to  be  second  in  the  contest ; 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  make  his  art  too  glar- 
ing. He  was  expecting  to  see  his  mistress  rein 
up,  and  greet  him  in  her  usual  style  of  playful 
badinage,  when  a  sudden  fright  caused  the'ani- 
mal  she  rode  to  spring  forward  wildly,  dashing 
at  full  speed  into  the  forest.  Himbercourt, 
deeply  alarmed,  spurred  onward,  followed  by 
other  knights  of  the  court.  Their  mistress,  in 
the  meantime,  borne  instantly  far  beyond  their 
reach,  experienced  a  feeling  of  exhilaration 
rather  than  fear  at  the  danger  which  threatened 
her  ;  a  danger  possibly  not  so  great  in  the  reality 
as  in  the  secmmg.  The  huge  oaks  of  which  the 
forest  was  composed,  standing  well  apart  from 
each  other,  towered  in  air  branches  for  many  feet 
from  their  fonndalions.  The  earth  below,  gently 
undulating  in  .surface,  was  for  the  most  part  un- 
obstructed by  undergrowth.  As  her  horse,  re- 
covering from  his  fright,  slackened  his  pace, 
Margaret  even  animated  him  forward  with  girl- 
ish daring,  nor  did  she  pause,  until,  far  into  the 
depth  of  the  forest,  she  reached  a  small  opening 
near  the  centre  of  which   bubbled   forth  a  silver 


spring,  its  rustic  bowl  encircled  by  vividly  green 
mosses.  Charmed  with  the  ru.stic  fountain,  she 
dismounted,  and,  kneeling  by  its  side,  dipped  her 
hand  in  its  waters.  Having  so  done  she  rofe, 
and,  patting  the  neck  of  her  steed  who  neighed 
gratefully  at  her  caresses,  she  said,  "  My  good 
Amador,  dost  thou  also  long  for  the  pure 
waters  ?  Indeed  thou  shalt  be  served  as  well  as 
thy  mi.-trcss." 

"But  not  without  payment!"  interrupted  a 
rough  voice. 

Margaret  started  wiih  sudden  fear  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  dressed  in  half  tanned  skins, 
with  hair  and  beard  bristling  over  coarse,  ill-con- 
ditoncd  features.  But  recovering  herself,  "  You 
are  rude,  master  woodsman,"  she  replied. 
"  Know  you  whom  it  is  that  you  address  ?" 

"  Yes  ;"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  But  an  outlaw 
like  my^clf  meets  you  hero  on  equal  ground. 
Your  dain'y  knights  are  not  around  you  now. 
All,  my  pretty  mistress,  it  is  I  who  bear  rule 
here." 

"  Release  me  ;"  answered  Margaret,  trembling 

and   pale.     "  Do   me   no  harm,  and  you   shall 

have    polden    ducats  and    rich   jewels   for  my 

ransom." 

A  hideous  grin  overspread  the  outlaw's  features. 

"  The  promises  of  the  great  are  soon  forgotten. 
I  am  not  wont  to  trust  mere  words.  But,  pretty 
mistress,  those  red  lips  of  yours  might  possibly 
tempt  me  to  be  gracious.     A  kiss,  a  kiss  !" 

"  Remember  that  we  are  sharers,  Gaspard," 
cried  a  voice  as  of  one  hastily  approaching. 

But  Margaret  had  fallen  in  a  swoon.  When 
consciousness  returned,  she  found  herself  sup- 
ported in  the  arms  of  a  youth,  at  whom,  in  her 
extreme  fear,  she  at  first  scarcely  dared  to  look. 

"  You  are  safe,  madam,"  he  said  respectfully. 
"  As  soon  as  you  are  able,  I  will  guide  you  to 
your  attendants,  who  are  much  alarmed  at  your 
absence." 

"  Who  are  you,  and  whence?"  inquired  Mar- 
garet, as  she  essayed  to  rise.  But  she  shuddered 
with  renewed  tremor  as  she  sav  drops  of  blood 
on  her  dress,  and  caught  sight  of  two  prostrate 
forms  lying  near  at  hand  on  the  grass. 

"  You  need  apprehend  no  further  danger," 
said  the  youth.  "  As  for  my  name,  I  am  called 
De  Soult,  and  am  at  present  esquire  to  one  of 
the  knights  of  your  retinue." 

"  You  bear  the  tokens  of  knightly  breeding  in 
your  countenance,"  replied  the  princess,  with  a 
glance  which  caused  the  color  to  mount  to  the 
brow  of  the  young  esquire.  "  And  to  your 
knightly  prowess,  the  chance  of  this  morn  boars 
full  witness.     Sir  esquire,  I  thank  you." 

"  The  meed  of  your  thanks  is  enough  to  spur 
any  one  of  your  followers  to  the  death,"  answered 
the  youth  fervently,  at  the  same  time  assisting 
the  princess  to  the  saddle  of  her  faithful  Amador. 
Then,  uttering  a  peculiar  cry,  the  sound  brought 
his  own  horse  bounding  to  his  side. 

"  Indeed,  a  well  trained  animal,"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  smiling.  "  You  and  he  might  coun- 
terfeit the  parts  of  the  famous  Knight  Roland  and 
his  trusty  Belisart,  going  to  the  relief  of  distressed 
princesses." 

"  The  rescue  of  one  is  honor  enough  for  me," 
replied  Dc  Soult,  in  a  low  voice. 

His  manner  caused  the  cheek  of  Margaret,  in 
turn,  to  be  tinged  with  a  heightened  rose.  Of 
the  thoughts  which  hurried  through  her  mind, 
she  herself  would  scarce  have  been  able  to  frame 
coherent  sequence.  But  like  most  other  well- 
born damsels  of  her  day,  jhe  was  not  unlearned 
in  the  old  romances  wherein  figured  knights, 
squires  and  princesses,  in  various  happenings  of 
love  and  war,  whose  catastrophes  the  ways  of  a 
chivalric  age  did  not  render  altogether  impossi- 
ble. Whatever  crude  fancies,  however,  Mar- 
garet might  for  a  moment  have  entortaiced,  she 
quickly  roused  herself  from  their  influence. 

"Fie!"  she  exclaimed  within  herself  "Am 
I  not  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and  shall  I,  even 
for  one  moment,  entertain  such  idle  dreams  as 
are  only  fit  for  the  bosom  of  a  foolish  country 

girl  V 

"  Come,  sir  squire,"  she  said  aloud,  "  me- 
thinks  it  were  well  to  hurry  the  pace  of  our  re- 
turn, seeing  that  our  friends  must  be  experiencing 
much  anxiety  on  our  account." 

"  On  your  account,  madam,"  rejoined  De 
Soult,  in  a  low  tone,  as  though  involuntarily  cor- 
recting her  words. 

Margaret  affected  no  notice  of  his  rejoinder, 
but,  as  far  as  she  could  do  so  without  being  ob- 
served, took  special  regard  of  the  youth's  person 
and  demeanor.  Her  conclusion  was  sufficiently 
favorable,  as  well  it  might  be  from  the  premises 
afforded.     De  Soult  was  \.M,  lnoad  chested, and 


of  a  manly,  upright  carriage.  A  profusion  of 
fair  hair  fell  to  his  shoulders,  and  beneath  his 
ample  forehead  shone  eyes  of  dark  blue  glowing 
with  frank  vivacity.  His  mouth,  though  some- 
wliat  too  heavy  perhaps  for  classic  taste,  might 
otherwise  have  vied  with  that  of  Apollo.  In  fine, 
his  whole  countenance  bespoke  courage  and  firm- 
ness, united  to  a  sweet  and  generous  disposition. 
To  these  excellencies,  Margaret  was  not  in- 
senfible. 

"  Truly,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  had  Clarence 
of  England,  or  any  other  of  my  suitors,  but 
possessed  as  much  attractiveness  as  this  brave 
esquire,  I  should  scarce  have  held  out  as  long  as 
I  have  done." 

"Ah,  my  good  councillor,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
a  sudden  turn  brought  her  close  upon  Himber- 
court, who  was  anxiously  conferring  with  two  or 
three  courtiers,  "  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
greet  you  again,  thanks  to  the  chance  which 
brought  this  bravo  youth  to  my  aid." 

De  Soult,  as  became  his  rank,  now  withdrew 
himself  from  beside  the  princess,  who  proceeded 
to  inform  Himbercourt  of  the  danger  which  she 
had  incurred  and  of  the  opportune  inteiference 
of  the  squire.  Hiiiibercourt's  countenance,  at  the 
close,  showed  no  great  signs  of  pleasure. 

"  It  is  no  very  wonderful  feat  after  all,"  he 
said  ;  "  an  armed  man  mastering  by  surprise 
two  base  rustics  unprovided  with  weapons." 

"  You  are  in  the  wrong,"  replied  the  princess 
warmly,  "  there  lay  by  their  side  a  huge  club 
and  an  iron  bar  or  mace.  Nor  were  they  to  be 
despised  in  regard  of  strength  or  stature." 

Himbercourt  returned  no  reply,  but  cast  a 
vexed  glance  at  the  young  esquire  who  rode  at 
some  distance  apart.  As  the  company,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  princess, 
turned  their  horses'  heads  in  order  to  gain  the 
more  extended  champagne  or  open  country, 
Himbercourt  seized  opportunity  to  withdraw 
himself  to  the  side  of  Margaret's  late  companion. 
The  councillor,  after  joining  the  youth,  for  a  mo- 
ment continued  silent.  Then,  turning  upon  him 
abruptly,  though  with  a  respectful  air,  he  said  : 
"How  long  has  it  been  since  Maximilian  of 
Austria  commenced  the  trade  of  esquire  errant  V 

The  other  started  with  surprise  at  the  question. 

"  My  lord,"  he  replied,  "  you  appear  to  be 
singularly  mistaken  in  my  character.  My  name 
is  De  Soult,  and  I  am  the  squii-e  of  Count 
Lannes,  who,  being  necessarily  absent,  has  never- 
theless graciously  given  me  permission  to  join 
the  field." 

"  Your  highness  will  not  so  easily  deceive 
me,"  replied  the  councillor,  bowing  gravely. 
"  You  may  not  know,  or  may  not  remember,  that 
I  was  some  years  since  an  envoy,  during  a  few 
weeks,  at  your  father's  court.  The  features  of 
your  family  are  printed  on  my  memory,  and  I 
should  not  easily  mistake  them.  More  than  this, 
rumor,  some  tioie  since,  reported  your  intended 
visit  hither,  though  I  had  forgotten  that  report 
until  sight  of  your  couptenauce  recalled  it  to 
mind." 

His  young  companion  cast  on  him  a  glance  of 
uncertainty  and  embarrassment.  But,  quickly 
changing  his  bearing,  he  drew  himself  up  with  a 
haughty  air. 

"  Enough,"  he  said,  "  I  acknowledge  my  dis- 
guise. All  that  I  will  ask  of  yon,  is  that  you 
will  spare  me  the  awkwardness  of  divulging 
my  secret  to-day.  To-morrow  I  will  assume  my 
proper  character." 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  disobeying  such  a 
command,"  answered  Himbercourt.  "  And  I 
would  freely  further  all  projects  of  your  highness, 
saving  such  as  might  bo  found  to  conflict  with 
my  own  duty." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  good  will,  my  lord," 
replied  Maximilian  with  a  winning  smile.  "  And 
why  should  you  deem  any  of  my  projects  to  be 
opposite  to  your  duty  ?  Mark  me,  I  will  confide 
in  you  ;  for  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  as  averse  to 
treacherous  arts  aa  I  am  myself.  I  came  hither 
in  disguise,  in  order  that  I  might  observe  unno- 
ticed the  Princess  Margaret,  of  whom  I  had  al- 
ready heard  so  great  report.  Know  you  not  that 
many  years  since,  when  we  were  yet  infants,  the 
late  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  my  father  exchanged 
promise  of  marriage  between  us?  You  may 
deem  such  a  compact  of  little  force  in  these 
changed  times.  But,  since  I  would  fain  oflTer 
suit  to  your  mistress,  why  may  I  not  secure  ycur 
good  oftioes  in  my  behalf?  In  your  desire  for 
Burgundy's  prosperity,  you  would  almost  put  to 
sale  the  hand  of  your  princess,  so  that  yon  might 
attain  the  desirable  object.  I  would  not  blame 
the  eflbrts  of  so  faithful  a  minister;  but  are  not 
those  cfiorts  really  misdircclcd  ?     Will  you  place 


the  fate  of  your  mistress  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
fidious Louis,  suffering  him  to  bestow  her  upon 
some  brutish  slave  of  his  lustful  ambition  ?  And 
this  English  Clarence;  would  you  wed  your  mis- 
tress to  that  stupid  clod  ?  Do  you  not  perceive 
that  the  island  kingdom  is  harassed  with  dissen- 
sions which  are  like  to  break  out  afresh  in  civil 
war,  thereby  dashing  down  at  one  blow,  the 
schemes  which  you  would  build  on  such  an  alli- 
ance? Of  others  I  will  not  now  speak.  Why, 
I  would  ask,  do  you  consider  the  claims  of  Aus- 
tria to  undeserving  of  your  favor?  True,  our 
unfortunate  country  has,  of  late,  been  distracted 
by  unruly  factions.  But  time  and  perseverance 
will,  ere  long,  surmount  those  evils.  And  when 
Austria  is  once  more  knitted  together,  who  can 
expect  a  brighter  future  than  she,  or  a  more  en- 
during power?" 

Himbercourt  had  listened  attentively.  But 
when  Maximilian  finished,  he  shook  his  head 
ominously. 

"  Youth  is  ever  sanguine,  '  he  said,  "and  prone 
to  interpret  the  po.'ssibilities  of  fortime  according 
to  its  own  desires.  Your  argument  appears 
plausible  to  yourself,  but  it  will  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  cooler  and  more  experienced 
judgment.  I  would  speak  plainly,  and  with  the 
same  frankness  which  your  highness  has  used 
towards  myself.  Through  reasons  of  state  I 
cannot  willingly  promote  a  marriage  between 
yourself  and  the  Princess  Margaret.  Your  realm 
is,  at  least,  precariously  balanced  between  safety 
and  ruin.  Burgundy,  meanwhile,  requires  the 
support  of  a  stable  and  powerful  protector. 
Such  may  be  found  in  Louis,  who,  by  the  laws 
of  our  empire,  is  constituted  the  rightful  guardian 
of  an  orphaned  princess  of  the  realm.  If  circum- 
stances and  policy  render  him  well  disposed 
towards  us,  shall  we  rashly  manage  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  change  a  most  able  friend  into  the 
bitterest  of  enemies  ?  And  even  should  such 
alliance  as  he  proposes  appear  too  open  to  objec- 
tion, there  are  other  alternatives  which  will  be 
worthy  our  consideration.  Methinks  your  criti- 
cisms on  the  proposals  of  the  Prince  Clarence 
are  too  strongly  influenced  by  personal  consider- 
ations to  be  entirely  just." 

"  You  have  indeed  spoken  plainly,"  replied 
Maximilian,  with  a  disappointment  which  he 
scarce  endeavored  to  conceal.  "  Yet,  notwith- 
standing your  disfavor,  I  shall  not  despair.  And 
now,  my  lord,  allow  mo  to  question  the  com- 
pleteness of  that  wisdom  which  you  affect.  If 
youth  is  prone  to  be  too  sanguine,  is  not  its 
elder  as  wont  to  overreach  itself  by  its  own 
worldliness  ?  Beware,  sir,  lest  all  these  deep 
laid  schemes  of  yours  end  at  last  in  the  outpour- 
ing of  your  own  blood.  Think  you  that  the  sub- 
jects of  your  mistress  will  tamely  be  turned  over 
to  the  immediate  dominion  of  a  king  whom  they 
heartily  hate  ?  If  your  path  lies  that  way,  my 
lord,  let  me  assure  you  that  you  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground." 

"  I  do  not  work  for  my  own  advantage, 
merely,"  replied  Himbercourt,  with  a  manner 
serious,  almost  sad.  "The  perils  which  I  must 
undergo  will  be  incurred  for  the  good  of  my  sove- 
reign and  my  country.  I  am  no  chicken  in  years 
and  experience,  that  I  should  be  frightened  from 
well  considered  purposes,  by  a  few  puffs  of  pop- 
ular breath.  But  your  highness  will  perceive 
that  our  prolonged  conference  will  draw  upon  us 
more  notice  than  may  be  desirable.  Let  us  then 
separate,  forgetting,  for  the  time  being,  all 
troublesome  topics.  The  sports  of  the  day  de- 
mand our  attention." 

"  Farewell  then  for  the  present,  my  good 
lord,"  answered  the  Austrian.  "If  wo  must 
need  be  antagonists  henceforth,  we  will  at  least 
be  honorable  ones.     Adieu." 


It  may  now  be  necessary,  before  proceeding 
further,  that  we  should  recapitulate  certain  mat- 
ters of  history  which  we  have,  heretofore,  had 
barely  opportunity  to  touch  u])on.  To  bo  brief 
then  as  possible.  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was,  according  to  the  construction  of 
the  empire,  a  feudal  vassal  of  Louis  XL,  king  of 
Fiance.  But,  while  nominally  subject  (o  the 
king,  Charles  was  in  reality  and  in  conduct,  an 
independent  sovereign.  True,  he  underwent 
certain  forms  of  no  great  value  ;  forms,  however, 
which  in  their  lightest  significance,  sorely  fretted 
the  spirit  of  the  wealthiest,  proudest,  rashcst 
prince  of  all  Europe.  More  than  once,  he  had 
meditated  open  rebellion  against  all  allegiance  to 
his  nominal  sovereign  ;  a  course  which  (had  it 
been  undertaken  with  persevering  resolution) 
might  have  resulted  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
king  and  th%  total   dismemberment  of  France. 
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But  the  warlike  Charles  was  too  much  under  the 
dominion  of  caprire  and  passion  to  ufl'ord  long 
time,  a  fairly  equal  match  to  the  cunning  and 
remorseless  Louis,  who,  during  a  series  of 
changeful  years,  onjolcd,  yielded,  intrigued  and 
diplomatized,  till  ho  was  at  last  relieved  from  his 
apprehensions  hy  the  destruction  of  the  rash  and 
too  trustful  Charles.  The  latter,  when  on  the 
point  of  open  outbreak  against  the  king,  became 
embroiled  with  the  Swiss.  Having  at  an  unfit 
time,  and  contrary  to  the  sense  of  his  wisest  gen- 
erals, given  battle  to  these  hardy  mountaineers, 
he  was  miserably  defeated.  From  that  moment 
he  rushed  headlong  to  ruin,  till  he  met  an  inglo- 
rious death  at  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Nancy.  It 
was  more  than  suspected  that  Louis  hadaftbrded 
aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  duke  ;  though,  if  that 
were  the  case,  the  former  had  so  managed  that 
no  proof  could  be  brought  to  substantiate  the 
supposition. 

Charles  was  now  dead,  and  bis  power  and 
wealth,  weakened  by  disaster,  had  passed  into 
the  handi  of  his  only  child  and  heiress,  the 
youthful  Margaret.  To  this  princess,  by  right  of 
feudal  law,  Louis  now  became  guardian.  The 
authority  thus  conferred,  could  not,  however,  be 
exercised  without  consent  of  Burgundy.  At  the 
moment  then,  when  our  story  takes  commence- 
ment, the  border  counlry  of  the  French  empire, 
and  the  disjiosal  of  its  sovereigns  had  afforded 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  various  Eu- 
ropean powers.  Louis  labored  assiduously  to 
attach  Burgundy  more  firmly  to  himself,  with  or 
without  the  exercise  of  his  nominal  right.  Eng- 
land sought  to  gain  foothold  by  efTecting  a  union 
between  Margaret  and  a  scion  of  its  own  royal 
blood.  And  lastly,  not  to  mention  others  wo 
shall  leave  unnamed.  Prince  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria preferred  suit,  entering  into  the  contest  in  a 
fashion  savoring  more  of  romantic  sentiment  than 
of  political  interest.  His  ardent  regards,  joined 
to  his  accomplishments  of  person,  awakened  in 
the  breast  of  Margaret  an  attachment  which  the 
watchful  Himbcrcourt  was  not  slow  to  discover. 
Therefore  it  was  that  he  commenced  a  more  de- 
cided correspondence  with  the  French  monarch. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  he  seized  every  eligible 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his 
mistress  the  great  danger  which  the  realm  would 
incur  by  any  measures  which  would  detach  it 
still  more  widely  from  the  interests  of  the  French 
kingdom.  He  spoke  with  duo  caution  of  the 
presence  of  Maximilian  and  his  probable  aims. 
He  represented  Austria  as  being  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy (as  was  truly  the  case),  and  declared  her 
scarce  able  to  maintain  her  own  existence,  still 
le<8  able  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Burgundy. 
Any  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria  he 
strongly  deprecated.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  one 
of  his  interviews  with  the  princess,  he  laid  before 
her  a  proposition  of  Louis,  who  asked  her  hand 
in  marriage  for  his  son,  the  dauphin,  then  a  mere 
boy  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age.  Margaret 
was  indignant. 

"  What,"  she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  demand  that 
I  shall  marry  myself  to  a  mere  boy  f" 

"  He  will  have  the  more  time  to  accommodate 
himself  to  jour  wishes,"  replied  Hirabercourt, 
half  abashed  at  the  unseemliness  of  the  contem- 
plated match.  However,  he  soon  regained  his 
usual  calm  self  possession,  unshaken  by  the  cold 
disdain  of  his  astonished  mistress.  "Madam," 
he  deliberately  commenced,  though  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, his  earnest  and  deepening  voice  showed 
how  truly  he  felt  the  sentiments  he  uttered, 
"  Madam,  the  hearts  of  princes  and  rulers 
should  not  be  directed  by  their  own  incli- 
nations, but  by  the  welfare  of  those  whom  they 
govern.  Their  high  estate  is  given  them,  not  for 
their  own  pleasure,  but  for  the  good  of  their  sub- 
jects. Their  crowns  are  not  wreaths  of  myrtle, 
neither  are  their  couches  beds  of  roses.  Ah,  my 
dear  mistress,  deeply  will  you  hereafter  rue  a 
decision  made  without  reference  to  prudence  and 
the  best  management  of  our  unhappy  country." 

Margaret  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a 
fixed  sorrow.  Then,  wringing  her  hands,  she 
turned  away  in  tears. 

"Alas,  alas!"  she  exclaimed,  "am  1  then  be- 
come more  a  slave  than  the  meanest  peasant  in 
my  dominions  f  Are  neither  my  wishes,  my 
heart,  nor  my  hand,  to  be  indeed  mine  own  ? 
Take  from  me  my  crown,  good  Himbercourt ;  it 
is  not  worth  the  wearing.  1  would  have  spurned 
it  ere  it  had  found  a  place  upon  my  head,  had  I 
known  the  conditions  which  would  accompany 
its  possession." 

Himbercourt  listened  calmly,  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  floor. 

"My  sovereign,"  he  said,   "this  mood  will 


quickly  pass  away.  The  daughter  of  the  Great 
Duke  can  never  forget  herself,  however  much 
her  woriis  may  be  swayed  by  a  temporary  im- 
pulse. I  cannot  believe  that  she  will  refuse  due 
weight  to  the  counsel  of  those  who,  by  reason  of 
age,  sincerity  and  experience,  can  best  advise 
her.  Nor  can  ray  noble  mistress  deem  that  any 
course  0])posed  to  those  duties  which  her  station 
enjoins  upon  her,  can,  in  the  end,  all'ord  her  the 
satisfaction  which  she  would  desire." 

Margaret  was  soothed  by  the  arguments  of  her 
trusted  councillor.  She  extended  to  him  her 
hand  ;  thanked  him  for  the  care  which  he  had 
ever  bad  of  her  interests,  and  desired  to  be  left 
awhile  to  herself.  After  his  departure  she  re- 
mained long  in  reflection.  She  was  unable  to 
reconcile  herself  to  Himbercourt's  unpalatable 
doctrines,  yet  was  equally  unable  to  penetrate 
the  hollowness  of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  had 
partially  succeeded  in  deceiving  himself.  Her 
painful  reveries  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  an  equerry  of  the  household.  His  face  was 
pallid  and  his  manner  hurried. 

"  1  entreat  that  your  highness  will  pardon  my 
intrusion,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  my  duty  to  inform 
you  that  the  populace  have  seized  the  Lords 
Himbercourt  and  Hugonet,  and  have  conveyed 
them  to  the  town-hall,  where  they  are  held  cap- 
tive. The  people  clamor  that  the  councillors 
have  conspired  v/ith  King  Louis  against  the  lib- 
erties of  Ghent  and  Burgundy.  There  is  even 
a  report  current  that  they  have  delivered  Arras 
into  the  hands  of  Louis.  Doubtless  this  last  ru- 
mor will  be  quickly  proved  false.  Yet  1  fear  for 
the  safety  of  your  ministers  unless  the  fury  of  the 
citizens  be  in  some  degree  allayed." 

"  Deliver  Arras  to  the  king  !"  exclaimed  the 
princess.  "  Such  a  tale  must  be  false  indeed. 
Vet  stay!"  she  added  in  a  lower  voice  and  press- 
ing her  hand  to  her  brow.  "  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  report  is  indeed  true?  Go;"  she  con- 
tinued, again  turning  to  the  equerry,  "  throw 
open  the  palace  gales.  1  will  myself  meet  the 
citizens,  and  warn  them  against  their  blind  resent- 
ment. Nay,  sir,  why  stand  you  in  such  blank 
amazement?  Need  1  fear  to  meet  my  subjects 
face  to  face?" 

"  Your  highness's  commands  must  be  obeyed," 
stammered  forth  the  astounded  otiiccr.  "But 
your  highness  will  at  least  delay  till  a  sufficient 
guard  be  obtained  V 

"  My  guard  shall  be  the  hearts  of  my  people," 
said  Margaret  proudly,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
hereditary  daring.  "  Jf  such  a  defence  fail  me,  I 
will  trust  to  no  other.  1  go  on  foot  and  alone, 
unless  you,  sir,  desire  to  follow  me." 

Despite  the  consternation  which  the  news  of 
her  determination  spread  throughout  the  palace, 
Margaret,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  on  foot, 
and  almost  unattended,  confronted  a  popular  as- 
semblage ;  an  assemblage  too,  which  was  in- 
flamed with  tumult  and  passion.  As  she  entered 
the  marketplace  she  was  rudely  jostled  by  those 
who  were  hastening  forward  to  the  hall,  a  huge 
Gothic  building,  now  surrounded  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude which  swayed  hither  and  thither  with  a 
hoarse  resounding  murmur  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  Margaret  for  a  moment  recoiled  from  her 
purpose.  But  she  soon  overcame  the  tremors 
natural  to  her  sex. 

"Am  I  not  Burgundy's  daughter,"  she  said, 
"and  shall  I  be  so  easily  daunted  ?" 

She  threw  from  her  head  the  slight  covering 
which  it  had  borne,  discovering  her  features  to 
the  gaze  of  the  mixed  crowds,  among  whom  she 
and  her  attendant  now  sought  way.  Soon  the 
words  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.        , 

"  The  princess,  the  princess  !  Room  for  our 
sovereign  of  Burgundy  I" 

The  awe-struck  citizens  fell  back  on  either 
hand,  afibrding  path  to  Margaret,  who  acknowl- 
edged their  duteous  courtesy  with  the  sweetest 
dignity  of  manner.  Loud  acclamations  echoed 
through  the  square,  bringing  tears  of  pleasure  to 
Margaret's  eyes.  She  moved  forward  with  re- 
newed hopefulness,  and  entered  the  portal  of  the 
town  hall.  Still  onward  through  the  dense  mass, 
which,  as  by  magic,  parted  at  her  approach,  she 
proceeded  toward  the  further  extremity  of  the 
lofty  apartment,  till  she  gained  the  spot  where 
her  captive  councillors  stood  encircled  by  a 
guard  of  sturdy  burghers. 

"My  good  citizens  of  Ghent,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing the  multitude  around  with  a  clear  voice, 
"  why  is  it  that  ye  have  thus  removed  the  minis- 
tration of  your  sovereign  ?  Has  she  already 
proved  so  faithless  to  her  trust?" 

A  deep  silence  ensued.  But  presently  a  stout 
burgher  stepped  forth  in  answer. 

"  It  is  not  that  we  of  Ghent  are   wanting  in 


attachment  to  our  sovereign,"  he  replied.  "  Wo 
only  aim  to  remove  the  traitors  who  conspiio 
both  against  her  welfare  and  our  own." 

This  speech  was  received  with  mingled  mur- 
murs of  applause  and  dissent,  when  a  now  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  popular  feeling  by  the  aii- 
nounce<l  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Arras.  A 
man  grimed  with  dust  and  sweat  passed  through 
the  throng,  holding  aloft  a  roll  of  parchment 
which  all  within  sight  of  him  fancied  to  bo 
fraught  with  matter  of  the  deepest  interest.  Nor 
were  their  expectations  found  to  be  mistaken 
when  the  writing  which  it  contained  was  declared. 
The  message  was  from  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Arras,  and  was  to  the  tft'ect  that,  having 
received  from  the  Lords  Himbercourt  and  Hu- 
gonet, privy  councillors  of  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, instructions  to  deliver  the  keys  of  their 
town  into  the  safe  keeping  of  Louis  of  France, 
her  highness's  good  friend  and  guardian,  they  hiid 
with  much  grief  obeyed  these  requirements  of 
the  princess  and  her  ministers,  as  in  duly  bound. 
The  magistrates  of  Arras  besought  their  brethren 
of  Ghent  not  to  impute  to  them  the  desire  of 
loosening  those  bonds  which  had  formerly  bound 
them  so  closely  together. 

At  this,  a  cry  of  execration  burst  at  once  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall.  Many  denounced  immedi- 
ate death  to  those  who  had  basely  betrayed  so  im- 
portant a  place  into  the  hands  of  the  crafty  and 
duplicious  king. 

"  The  outer  bulwarks  are  being  thrown  down," 
exclaimed  the  burgher  who  had  shortly  before 
addressed  the  princess.  "  Men  of  Ghent,  your 
own  liberties  will  soon  be  also  destroyed." 

The  princess,  after  several  efforts,  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  multitude. 

"  Sirs,"  she  said  with  an  undismayed  though 
pallid  countenance,  "  be  it  known  that  nothing 
has  been  done  by  my  councillors,  Hugonet  and 
Himbcrcourt,  without  my  own  consent  having 
first  been  obtained.  I  am  responsible  for  what 
lias  been  done,  not  they.  I  will  answer  for  such 
mishaps  as  may  unfortunately  have  occurred." 

The  storm  was  not  to  be  thus  allayed.  On 
the  contrary,  her  words  were  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire 
She  was  answered  with  a  fierce  displeasure. 

"Do  you  also  consent  to  oirr  ruin?"  was 
asked.  "  And  are  you  indeed  daughter  to  that 
Duke  Charles  who  would  sooner  have  torn  his 
heart  from  his  body  than  lend  himself  to  so  base 
an  act?  Can  you,  without  shame,  and  to  our 
faces,  acknowledge  so  great  dcgeneracj'  ?" 

The  princess  could  scarce  maintain  her  forti- 
tude at  sight  of  the  angry  countenances  which 
pressed  around  her.  Large  drops  stood  upon 
her  forehead  ;  her  lips  were  compressed  with  an- 
guish, yet  still  she  kept  her  erect  and  determined 
attitude.  In  one  bosom,  to  say  the  least,  her  ev- 
ident suffering  was  witnessed  with  uncontrollable 
indignation.  It  was  that  of  Maximilian,  who,  in 
commoner's  apparel,  attempted  to  reach  the  spot 
where  Margaret  stood. 

"Base  curs!"  he  exclaimed,  "there  is  yet 
one  arm  which  shall  be  lifted  in  defence  of  her 
against  whom  you  vent  your  cowardly  insults  I" 

As  he  spoke,  a  grasp  like  that  of  a  rice  was 
thrown  about  him.  His  arms  were  bound  to  his 
body  with  a  force  which  held  him  utterly 
immovable. 

"  Unhand  me,  villain  !"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
his  head  upon  his  shoulder  in  order  to  gain  a 
view  of  his  assailant. 

"  No,  my  prince,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  to 
you  a  better  friend  than  your  own  passions. 
What  help  can  you  at  this  instant  offer  to  Mar- 
garet of  Burgundy  ?  Bethink  yourself.  She 
incurs  no  small  danger  in  reality.  Certainly 
you  will  not  lessen  it  by  a  foolish  and  ill-timed 
interference." 

"  Who  is  it  that  thus  addresses  me  ?"  ex- 
claimed Maximilian. 

His  captor  vented  a  chuckling  laugh. 

"  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  you,"  he 
said,  "  however  blind  your  memory  may  have 
become.  Say,  dost  recollect  the  spring  in  the 
forest,  and  the  tall,  ill-faced  fellow  whom  you 
levelled  so  adroitly  ?     Yes,  I  am  he." 

"  Hound  !"  ejaculated  Maximilian,  again  en- 
deavoring by  a  sudden  effort  to  free  himself. 

"  Come,  come,  my  prince,"  rejoined  his  un- 
welcome companion.  "  You  will  not  so  easily 
shake  off'  Kobber  Rudolf's  grasp.  I  don't  bear 
malice,  neither ;  not  I.  You  only  gave  me  ray 
due,  and  I  like  yon  the  better  that  our  acquaint- 
ance has  been  got  by  hard  knocks.  Now  prom- 
ise that  yon  will  be  quiet  and  follow  a  rough  fel- 
low's advice,  and  I'll  unhand  you.  I  can  man- 
age your  luck  better  than  you  can,  among  these 
wild  men  of  Ghent.    Prince,  for  once  hark  to 


the  counsel  of  a  boor  who  at  least  knows  how  to 
do  the  little  that  can  be  done." 

His  tone  had  iIlsen^il)ly  assumed  such  an  au- 
thoritative persuasion  ihat  Maxiniiian  was  im- 
pelled to  yield  himself  to  this  uncouth  adviser. 

"  You  are  a  strange  counsellor,"  the  jnince 
exclaimed.  "I  will  trust  you,  nevertheless.  If 
you  can  accomjilish  aught  of  good,  the  favor  will 
not  bo  forgotten,  I  warrant  you.'' 

"  Hugonet  and  Himbercourt  will  scarce  save 
their  skins,"  said,  the  other,  now  releasing  hi.s 
prisoner.  "  Yet  to  please  you  and  the  princess, 
I  will  even  make  an  cflfort  to  do  something  for 
them.  But  remember  the  bargain,  prince.  You 
are  to  be  quiet.  When  there's  a  chance  for  }0U 
to  do,  be  sure  that  you  will  not  b'e  forgotten. 
Ililloa,  here,  my  good  fellows ;  lend  me  the  van- 
tage of  your  shoulders  for  a  moment  or  two,  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  a  speech  from  Robber 
Rudolf." 

So  saying,  he  raised  himself  quickly  above  tho 
heads  of  the  surrounding  throng,  and  with  a  dis- 
sonant shout  demanded  tho  attention  of  the 
assemblage.  Engaged  by  his  singular  aspect, 
every  tongue  in  the  vast  hall  was  hushed,  and 
every  eye  was  centered  on  the  uncouth  visaged 
orator.  Looking  around  wiih  a  grim  satisfaction 
at  the  effect  thus  suddenly  produced,  the  latter 
began  :  "  Men  of  Ghent,"  he  said,  "  let  ns  take 
care  that  we  give  no  occasion  to  these  rich  nobles 
and  these  oppressive  princes  to  prate  of  us  as 
cruel,  revengeful  an<l  unjust.  Why  should  we 
put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  them  ?  Look  you, 
now.  Has  not  Rudolf  the  outlaw  and  outcast  as 
many  bitter  wrongs  to  revenge  as  any  of  you  f 
Have  1  forgotten  that  my  home  was  burned  to 
ashes,  that  my  little  f.tmily  was  ruined,  that  my 
back  was  scourged  in  the  market-place,  my  fore- 
head stamped  with  the  hot  iron's  mark,  and  the 
name  and  form  of  Rudolf  the  smith  disgraced 
forever  ?  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  Yet  I, 
I,  outlaw  and  thief,  stand  here  and  entreat  you 
to  judge  these  two  men  justly,  one  of  whom 
knows  how  great  was  the  share  which  he  bore  in 
my  ruin.  Judge  tliera  justly  I  say,  only  let  mo 
not  take  part  in  their  judgment.  Even  will  I 
ask  that  you  dismiss  them,  in  body  unharmed. 
My  own  revenge  shall  be  reached  in  my  own 
fashion  ?" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  words.  A  hurried  consultation 
seemed  to  agitate  the  multitude.  At  length  a 
square-shouldered,  heavy-browed  man,  in  tho 
dress  of  a  mechanic,  stepped  upon  the  edge  of 
the  raised  platform,  a  narrow  opening  being  made 
around  him  by  the  backward  pressure  oi  his 
nearer  companions. 

"  Oiur  brother,"  he  said  "  has  spoken  rightly. 
Let  these  men  be  judged  justly.  We  of  Ghent 
ask  no  more.  But  it  is  because  these  nobles  have 
managed  on  all  occasions  to  prevent  justice  being 
done,  that  we  are  now  aroused  so  fully.  We 
complain  not  of  our  princess.  She  is  indeed  no- 
ble of  heart  and  name.  We  will  care  for  her, 
and  fight  fur  her,  and  die  for  her,  if  need  be.  But 
we  are  not  to  be  trampled  on  by  those  who  insist 
on  placing  themselves  as  enemies  to  her  interests 
and  our  own.  Sirs  Hugonet  and  Himbcrcourt, 
I  accuse  you,  before  your  natural  peers,  the  citi- 
zens of  Ghent,  as  hypocritical  traitors  to  your 
country  and  your  sovereign.  What  answer  have 
you  to  make  to  this  assembly  ?" 

[concluded  next  webk] 


*    m»  m    * 


THE  LOVE  OF  I£OME. 

It  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  make 
either  distinguished  origin  a  matter  of  personal 
merit,  or  obscure  origin  a  matter  of  personal  re- 
proach. A  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself, 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition.  It 
did  happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin, 
raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire, 
at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the  smoke  first 
rose  from  its  rude  chimney  and  curled  over 
the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a 
white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still 
exist ;  I  make  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry  my 
children  to  it,  and  teach  them  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  generations  before  them.  I  love  to 
dwell  on  the  tender  recollecrions,  the  kindred 
ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the  narrations  and 
incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this 
primitive  family  abode;  I  weep  to  think  that 
none  who  then  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the 
living  ;  and  if  ever  I  fail  in  affectionate  ven- 
eration for  him  who  raised  it,  and  defended 
it  against  savage  violence  and  destruction,  cher- 
ished all  domestic  comforts  beneath  its  roof,  and 
through  the  fire  and  blood  of  seven  years' revolu- 
tionary war,  shrunk  from  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to 
serve  his  country  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a 
condition  better  than  his  own,  may  my  name  and 
the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blotted  from  the 
memory  of  mankind. — Daniel  Webster. 
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[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

MIRIAM'S   REVENGE. 

BT    EBTHBB    BERNE. 

King,  ring,  at  Mrs.  Dunlap's  door — a  quick, 
sharp  ring,  as  if  the  person  waiting  outside  were 
shivering  with  the  cold.  ]VIrs.  Dunlap  had 
nearly  fallen  asleep  in  her  luxurious  chair,  whilst 
her  soft,  white  knitting-work  had  dropped  upon 
the  floor ;  she  aroused  herself  with  a  start,  as  the 
sound  rang  through  the  house.  Even  her  son 
Paul,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  easy,  com- 
fortable parlor,  lifted  up  his  handsome,  dark  face 
from  the  book  he  had  been  perusing,  and  waited 
tor  the  opening  of  the  door. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  anybody  of  consequence," 
murmured  Mrs.  Dunlap  from  out  the  depths  of 
her  luxurious  chair.  "  I  do  wish,  Paul,  people 
had  more  consideration  for  my  nerves,  than 
to  ring  the  bell  in  that  unaccountable  manner." 

The  young  man  smiled  a  little,  as  if  his  moth- 
er's vagaries  amused  him,  and  then  suddenly  re- 
lapsed into  gravity  again. 

"  Well,  who  is  it  '>"  said  Mrs.  Dunlap  languid- 
ly, as  the  domestic  opened  the  parlor  door. 

"Please,  ma'am,  it  is  a  girl,  ma'am,  who 
says  as  how,  ma'am,  she  must  see  you  im- 
mediate." 

"  Well,  tell  her  to  come  in  here.  I  only  hope 
she  will  spare  my  nerves,  but  such  people  are  sel- 
dom thoughtful." 

The  girl,  who  had  shivered  in  the  cold  outside, 
the  veritable  offender  at  the  door-bell,  stood  with 
the  air  of  a  princess  within  the  warm,  cosy  par- 
lor. Paul  Dunlap  involuntarily  rose  to  offer  her 
a  chair,  surprised  out  of  his  aristocratic  ways  by 
the  startling  beauty  of  the  person  before  him. 

"  Well,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Dunlap,  as  she  com- 
placently viewed  the  fire,  too  indolent  to  look 
round  at  her  visitor,  "  what  did  you  want  of 
mel" 

"  Nothing  that  need  trouble  you  much.  I  have 
brought  some  work  home  and  want  the  pay 
for  it." 

"  What  work  is  it  1  I  don't  remember,"  and 
Mrs.  Dunlap  for  the  first  time  glanced  around. 
Instead  of  a  simple,  frightened,  ragged  child, 
such  as  Mrs.  Dunlap  fancied  all  poor  children 
were,  she  saw  a  face  of  such  rare  beauty,  such  an 
exquisite  form,  that  she  half  fancied  she  had 
made  a  mistake.  But  the  poor  clothes,  neat  and 
tasteful,  but  not  half  sufficient  for  the  cold  out- 
side, and  the  bundle  the  girl  held  in  her  hand, 
convinced  Mrs.  Dunlap  that  she  was  merely  a 
poor  child.  "  Ah,  I  recollect  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Dunlap,  "  it  was  Mrs.  Barstow  who  recommend- 
ed the  woman  as  a  good  seamstress,  and  you, 
perhaps,  are  her  daughter." 

"  My  name  is  Miriam  Wallace,  and  I  ivas  her 
daughter." 

Mrs.  Dunlap,  heedless  of  her  remark,  was 
busily  turning  over  the  work.  "  I  must  say  that 
I  am  disappointed  with  these  garments — they  are 
not  done  so  neatly  as  I  expected.  I  cannot  pay 
your  mother  the  full  price  for  them,  neither  can 
I  furnish  her  with  any  more  work  at  present." 

Miriam  stood  listening  to  her  with  compressed 
lips  and  with  a  haughty,  defiant  expression  of 
face.  Twice  Mrs.  Dunlap  counted  the  money  to 
be  sure  that  she  did  not  give  her  too  much,  then 
she  placed  it  upon  the  table  with  the  remark, 
"  There,  child,  there's  the  money — I  always 
like  to  settle  up  these  little  bills  as  soon  as 
possible." 

With  a  sudden  motion  of  her  hand,  Miriam 
swept  the  little  pile  of  money,  doled  out  with 
such  a  careful  hand,  upon  the  floor  and  stamped 
upon  it  vehemently. 

"  How  dare  you  offer  me  such  mean  compen- 
sation in  return  for  a  life?  Did  you  know, 
woman,  that  you  have  killed  my  mother — you 
and  such  as  youl  She  was  killed  that  you 
might  have  your  work  to-day — a  little  rest,  a  lit- 
tle kindness  might  have  saved  her.  1  would  not 
touch  your  money  if  I  was  famishing — I  despise 
it,  I  despise  you,  and  I  hope  that  the  plca-sant 
thought  that  you  are  a  murderess,  will  haunt  you 
for  years  to  come.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  day 
may  come  when  I  shall  take  a  sweet  revenge 
upon  you." 

The  girl  had  rushed  from  the  parlor  and  was 
letting  herself  out  of  the  front  door,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  tier's.     It  was  Paul's. 

"  Don't  go  till  you  have  taken  the  money  due 
to  you,"  said  he,  gently.  She  flung  off  the  de- 
taining hand  and  ran  into  the  street  and  was 
soon  lost  to  the  sight  of  him  who  watched  at  the 
door. 

Not  one  of  those  who  are  laid  reverently  away 


in  quiet,  country  churchyards,  was  the  mother  of 
Miriam — no  little  train  of  humble  friends  and 
neighbors  followed  her  to  her  last  resting-place. 
In  the  great  city  where  she  had  lived,  and  toiled, 
and  died,  there  was  she  buried.  Quietly,  like 
the  host  of  kindred  paupers  who  had  preceded 
her,  was  she  too  deposited  in  her  appropriate 
corner.  People  make  little  moan  over  such, 
but  walk  calmly  away  and  leave  them  to  their 
eternal  rest. 

If  Miriam,  as  she  looked  at  the  rough  grave 
for  the  last  time  for  many  a  long  year,  had  known 
that  that  same  solitary  path  would  be  trodden 
long  afterwards  by  the  feet  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped at  her  shrine — if  she  had  known  that 
many  a  tribute  in  years  to  come  would  be  laid 
upon  the  lonely  grave  lor  her  sake,  she  might 
have  turned  away  with  less  bitterness  in  her 
heart,  she  might  have  begun  her  struggle  for 
greatness  with  a  less  determined  hostility  against 
those  who  came  in  her  path. 

If  she  had  known  ! — but  she  did  not.  Bom  in 
poverty,  schooled  in  poverty,  daily,  hourly  learn- 
ing its  shifts  and  expedients,  this  had  somewhat 
tainted  her  childhood  with  bitterness.  With  the 
memory  of  a  dead  father,  with  the  counsels  of  a 
living  mother  ever  in  her  heart,  there  was  still 
something  wanting,  some  higher  craving  to  be 
satisfied.  She  had  had  an  educated  mother  and 
had  consequently  received  such  an  education  as 
few  poor  children  receive,  but  out  of  this  had 
sprang  the  chief  unhappiness  of  her  life.  If  she 
had  been  ignorant,  she  might  have  been  con- 
tent to  lead  the  life  that  thousands  live,  of  daily 
drudgery,  with  nothing  better  or  brighter  to  look 
forward  to.  But  education  brought  eager  long- 
ings, glimpses  of  a  more  glorious  destiny  to 
Miriam. 

Miriam's  mother  was  dead.  The  lamp  of  life 
flickered  and  went  out  suddenly.  People  with 
such  strong  natures  as  Miriam's,  do  not  mourn 
outwardly,  but  the  wound  inflicted  is  more  last- 
ing. So  when  she  had  turned  away  from  her 
mother's  grave,  she  bore  within  her  heart  a  grief 
that  lasted  forever,  and  which  was  more  real  be- 
cause it  was  not  ostentatious. 

The  sun  rose  and  set  behind  the  brick  walls  of 
the  city  times  uncounted,  and  the  few  poor  peo- 
ple who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Miriam 
and  her  mother  pass  and  repass,  saw  them  no 
more.  

People  crowded  into  the  theatre  by  scores  and 
scores,  for  it  was  the  first  night  of  a  new  tragedy. 
Everybody  talked  of  it,  and  everybody  wondered 
who  the  author  was.  Two  young  men  who  oc- 
cupied a  private  box,  carried  on  a  conversation 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  This  new  literary  light  would  be  something 
of  a  curiosity  to  see — they  say  she  is  of  no  com- 
mon genius,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two. 

"  Perhaps  your  curiosity  may  be  satisfied  some 
time,"  said  the  younger  and  merrier,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Hush,"  said  the  first  speaker,  as  the  curtain 
rose  and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  stage. 
Scene  after  scene  and  act  after  act  succeeded 
each  other.  People  sat  breathless  with  attention, 
and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  except  on  the 
stage.  Then  came  the  last  sublime  scene,  where 
all  things  else  are  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
that  mighty  mystery — Death.  As  the  curtain 
fell  there  was  a  momentary  silence,  as  if  people 
were  endeavoring  to  bring  themselves  back  to  the 
real,  and  then  suddenly  there  burst  forth  long, 
loud,  deafening  shouts  of  applause.  It  was  the 
most  magnificent  tragedy  that  had  been  played 
in  the  theatre  for  many  a  year.  The  manager 
said  so,  everybody  said  so.  But  the  authoress 
was  a  mystery  to  the  people  in  general,  though 
not  so  to  all. 

She  sat  at  a  table  covered  with  books  and 
papers  in  a  quiet  room,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
read.  Few  but  herself  realized  how  much  de- 
pended upon  the  success  of  the  new  play.  She 
had  persuaded  herself  that  if  she  tailed  in  this, 
she  failed  forever — she  was  too  proud  to  risk  fail- 
ure a  second  time.  But  if  successful,  a  vast  field 
was  opened  to  her,  Irom  which  she  could  choose 
the  most  brilliant  career  which  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of  in  her  wildest  dreams. 

There  was  a  sound  of  steps,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  door  Hew  open  and  a  fairy- like,  girlish 
figure  throw  herself  into  an  arm  cliair  with  the 
exclamation,  "  O,  Cousin  Miriam  !  you  can't 
think  how  well  your  play  took.  Everybody  is 
in  ecstacies  and  I  especially.  George  says  that 
everybody  is  wondering  who  the  author  is." 

A  smile,  a  happy,  satisfied  smile  for  one  mo- 
ment flitted  over  Miriam's  grandly  beautiful 
face,  the  next  she  was  as  grave  as  usual. 


"  Well,  have  you  told  all  the  news,  Fairy  f  It 
is  very  nice  about  the  play,  but  is  there  anything 
more  I " 

"  O,  yes  !  I  forgot  to  say  that  George's  friend, 
Paul  Dunlap,  was  there.  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  he  returned  from  Europe.  He  never  used 
to  even  notice  me  before  that,  and  I  was  quite 
afraid  of  him.  I  wonder  if  he  is  as  dignified 
now." 

Miriam  was  lost  in  thought — that  familiar 
name  had  carried  her  back  a  long  space  and  in- 
troduced her  again  into  Mrs.  Dunlap's  comfort- 
able parlor.  She  fancied  herself  again  the  poor, 
shivering,  tormented  child,  and  the  woman 
seemed  again  before  her,  dealing  out  with  a  care- 
ful hand  the  scanty,  miserable  pay.  The  thought 
was  hateful  to  her — it  was  associated  with  the 
bitterest  portion  of  her  childhood.  "  I  wish  I 
could  help  hating  her,"  said  Miriam  half  aloud, 
"  but  I  can't — it  is  in  my  nature — and  this  son 
of  hers.  I  know  I  shall  hate  him,  too — every- 
thing that  belongs  to  her." 

"Ah!  what  did  you  say?"  said  Fairy,  open- 
ing her  eyes  with  a  jerk.  "  I  was  listening,  but 
I  lost  a  part  of  it." 

"  Ah,  Fairy  dear,  I  am  going  to  repay  your 
aunt  soon  for  all  the  kindness  she  has  bestowed 
upon  me.  When  I  had  that  fever  and  conse- 
quently lost  the  situation  as  teacher,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  not  had 
such  a  good  friend." 

"  What  should  I  have  done  without  my 
Cousin  Miriam  ? — I  never  can  be  prouder  of  you 
than  I  always  have  been,  even  if  you  win  count- 
less honors.     I  think —  " 

"  Think  what  ?"  asked  Miriam,  amused  at 
Fairy's  little  air  of  mystery. 

"  I  think  you  are  the  wisest  woman  in  the 
world,  and  Paul  Dunlap  the  wisest  man." 

Miriam's  smile  had  assumed  a  little  bitterness, 
but  Fairy  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing,  for  she 
had  escaped  to  her  own  room,  leaving  Miriam's 
door  wide  open. 


"  Mr.  Dunlap,  let  me  introduce  to  you  my 
Cousin  Miriam  !" — It  was  the  latter  part  of  the 
introduction  which  Miriam  caught,  standing  at 
the  window  and  gazing  out  upon  the  autumn 
leaves,  as  they  whirled  along  the  street.  Miriam 
bowed  haughtily  to  him  who  was  possessed  at 
least  of  one  chapter  of  her  life.  As  for  Paul,  the 
face  he  had  dreamed  of,  the  face  which  he  had 
hunted  for  long  years,  was  before  him.  It 
was  even  a  more  beautiful  face  than  that  which 
he  had  lost,  and  certainly  more  haughty  and 
more  defiant  than  that  which  once  repelled  his 
offered  kindness.  He  drew  back  and  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Fairy,  and  secretly  watching 
Miriam  even  as  she  watched  him. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Dunlap,"  said  Fairy,  as  she  drew 
him  away  from  Miriam's  vicinity,  "  do  give  mo 
your  opinion  of  the  new  play — George  says  your 
opinion  is  worth  more  than  that  of  everj'body 
else  put  together.  Was  it  not  magnificent, 
perfect?" 

"  Magnificent  certainly,  but  it  does  not  seem 
exactly  perfect  to  me — there  is  too  little  care,  too 
little  attention  paid  to  minute  points,  and  then 
again  I  have  fancied  that  a  certain  vindictive- 
ness  ran  through  the  whole  of  it,  as  if  the  author 
had  received  wrongs  and  magnified  them  until 
they  had  unconsciously  embittered  life  a  little." 

He  paused,  looked  up,  and  met  Miriam's 
eyes  fastened  upon  him.  Unconscioasly  she  be- 
trayed herself,  and  from  that  moment  Paul  Dun- 
lap knew  that  Miriam  was  no  common  genius — 
and  he  knew,  too,  that  it  would  exalt  itself  yet 
more. 

"  Don't  you  like  him  ? — I'm  sure  I  do,"  said 
Fairy,  as  they  two  wore  alone  for  a  few  moments 
that  night. 

"  No,"  said  Miriam,  "  I  do  not  like  him,  and 
as  I  have  no  intermediate  steps  between  liking 
and  hating,  of  course  I  hate  him." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  capable  of  hating,  and  I 
hope  nobody  will  take  it  into  their  heads  to  hate 
me." 

The  authoress  of  the  play  became  known,  and 
still  more  widely  known  when  she  startled  the 
world  with  a  new  work,  which  bore  the  impress 
of  her  brilliant  mind.  The  eccentricity  of  her 
genius,  which  developed  itself  in  her  lofty  char- 
acters and  their  sublime  grouping,  in  the  fire  and 
energy  of  the  plot,  fascinated  the  literary  world. 
Yet  even  the  most  ardent  admirers  admitted  her 
want  of  sweetness — the  cold,  hard,  inflexible 
character  of  the  book  was  acknowledged  on 
every  hand. 

Yet  Miriam  was  satisfied — she  had  not  fal- 
tered in  the  |ialh  she  had  chosen  for  herself,  and 


even  now  name  and  fame  were  her's.  People 
who  would  have  scorned  her  if  she  had  been 
poorer  or  less  noted  than  she  was,  showered 
attentions  upon  her.  But  coldly,  haughtily,  all 
such  attentions  were  refused,  and  out  of  the  mass 
a  few  valuable  and  lasting  Mends  were  secured. 

Paul  Dunlap,  vrho  had  delayed  to  return  to 
his  native  city,  in  order  that  he  might  complete 
some  scientific  labor  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
met  Miriam  frequently.  Fairy  declared  that  the 
"  hate "  was  mutual,  for  neither  ever  took  the 
same  side  ot  a  subject — not  the  most  trifling  ar- 
gument was  ever  raised  in  the  household,  but 
what  Paul  and  Miriam  were  at  once  fierce  oppo- 
nents. And  yet  it  was  observable  that  while 
Miriam  bestowed  the  most  scathing  wit,  the 
keenest  sarcasm  upon  Paul,  from  him  she  re- 
ceived the  most  unwholesome  truths  quietly; 
and  she  did  what  none  knew — remembered  his 
words,  and  secretly  tried  to  make  herself  better. 
And  though  Paul  Dunlap  knew  Miriam's  faults 
and  did  not  spare  her,  yet  he  knew  likewise  that 
without  her  love  the  whole  earth  would  be  deso- 
late to  him  forevermore. 

A  whole  year  had  passed — silently  and  unos- 
tentatiously— it  seemea  hardly  a  week  from  the 
time  when  the  birds  first  began  to  sing,  to  the 
period  when  "  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is 
heard."  Yet  Miriam  within  that  time  had  once 
more  electrified  the  world.  People  held  their 
breaths  when  they  read,  or  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent themselves  from  following  the  humors  ot 
the  authoress — laughing  or  crying  as  the  case 
might  be ;  yet  still  a  vague  pity  followed  her, 
for  she  who  wrote  was  evidently  unhappy. 
What  were  all  her  fame  and  riches  to  Miriam 
when  she  thought  of  the  lonely  grave  in  a  dis- 
tant city  ?  Nothing  and  less  than  nothing.  Like 
all  other  people  who  tread  a  lonely  path,  she  oc- 
casionally grew  weary,  and  longed  to  drink  for- 
getfulness  in  the  river  of  Lethe.  Yet  these  were 
only  rare  moments,  for  to  all  outward  view  Mir- 
iam was  as  brave  as  woman  need  to  be. 

Paul  Dunlap  had  long  ago  returned  to  his  na- 
tive city.  His  mother's  health  had  required  his 
presence,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  work  in 
which  he  was  interested.  And  during  the  year 
also,  Miriam  had  quietly  received  and  as  quietly 
answered  a  letter  from  him — as  quietly  as  if  she 
had  not  herself  determined  her  destiny  for  life. 

It  was  from  no  silly  caprice  that  she  refused 
him — him  of  all  the  world  whose  words  she  held 
in  reverence — him  whom  she  could  have  died  for, 
because  it  would  have  been  dying  in  a  good 
cause.  But  it  was  from  the  convictions  of  her 
judgment,  which  satisfied  her  that  two  such 
strong  wills  could  not  help  clashing.  Moreover, 
she  had  prepared  herself  to  tread  one  solitary 
path,  and  she  would  tread  it  unshrinkingly. 
And  yet  none  knew  or  could  know  the  great 
agony,  the  wrestling  and  conquering  of  self, 
which  such  a  decision  involved. 

"  Such  bad  news,"  said  Fairy,  entering  Mir- 
iam's room  one  day  in  the  latter  i)art  of  the  year 
— "  such  bad  news  about  the  Dunlaps." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Miriam,  in  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct voice,  though  every  trace  of  color  had  fled 
from  her  face. 

"  Paul  has  been  attacked  with  incurable  blind- 
ness, brought  on,  they  say,  by  too  close  applica- 
tion to  the  studies  he  has  been  pursuing.  And 
Mrs.  Dunlap  is  also  suffering  from  some  nervous 
disease  ;  and  there  Is  something  else  not  quite  so 
bad  as  Paul's  blindness,  but  still  a  misfortune. 
The  house  they  occupy  is  to  he  sold  to  supply 
money  for  some  sudden  emergency,  and  George 
says  they  will  be  very  poor  after  that.  There  has 
been  some  mismanagement  which  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, but  at  any  rate  they  have  lost  their 
property.     How  sorry  I  am  for  them." 

Miriam  sat  long  with  her  face  covered  with  her 
hands  ;  and  Fairy,  at  last  tired  of  waiting  in  si- 
lence, ran  away. 

"  I  told  her  it  would  be  a  sweet  revenge,"  said 
Miriam  to  herself,  "  and  all  the  sweeter  for  hav- 
ing waited  these  long  years.  I  never  thought  it 
could  be  so  sweet  before.  But  poor  Paul !  I 
cannot  certainly  hesitate  now ;"  and  the  next 
moment  Miriam  was  busily  writing  some  busi- 
ness letters. 

It  was  New  Year's  Day — a  cold,  sunless  day, 
and  Paul  Dunlap  sat  for  the  last  time  in  his  old 
home,  for  the  place  had  been  sold  to  a  stranger. 
He  had  not  yet  learned  to  sit  patiently  in  dark- 
ness, but  prayed  in  his  heart  the  selfsame  words 
which  the  blind  man  who  lay  at  the  gates  of  Jer- 
icho prayed — "Jesus,  pity  me!"  But  none 
could  restore  his  sight;  it  was  gone,  gone  for- 
ever, and  the  thought  was  madness. 

Mrs.  Dunlap  walked  the  room  ner%'ously,  and 
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only  paused  when  the  domestic  came  in  to  place 
two  letters  npon  the  table. 

"  Letters,  said  Mrs.  Dunlap,  hastily  snatch- 
ing them  up,  and  then  throwing  them  down 
again.  "I  declare,  Paul,  the  sight  of  them  is 
hateful." 

"  Will  you  read  them,  mother  1"  asked  Paul, 
In  a  patient  tone. 

His  will  was  enough — so  she  opened  one  ad- 
dressed to  herself  and  read  it  quietly.  It  was 
simple  and  concise,  merely  saying  that  a  stranger 
wished  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Dunlap  a  new  year's 
gift  of  the  estate  she  had  just  sold.  There  was 
no  signature,  but  the  copy  of  a  deed  accompa- 
nied it.     She  read  it  to  her  son  in  a  glad  tone. 

"  The  other,  mother,"  Paul  cried,  in  a  quick, 
excited  voice. 

She  read  his  name  outside,  then  opened  it  and 
read  the  contents.  The  writer  offered  herself  in 
marriage  to  Paul  Dunlap  as  a  new  year's  gift — 
her  fortune  likewise  to  be  at  his  disposal.  It  was 
a  little  simple  note  like  the  other,  and  signed 
Miriam  Wallace. 

Paul  sank  l)ack  with  a  look  of  quiet  happiness, 
making  his  sightless  face  beautiful.  Mrs.  Dun- 
lap was  repeating  to  herself  the  name  over  and 
over  again,  as  if  she  had  heard  it  before.  "  That 
is  the  name  of  the  authoress,  Paul ;  but  this  can- 
not be  the  same  one." 

"  The  same,  mother ;  and  the  same  girl  who 
rushed  from  this  room  on  a  cold  night  years  ago, 
whose  last  words  to  you  were  that  she  would 
have  sweet  revenge  in  years  to  come,  and  she  has 
had  it." 

"  I  recollect  her — and  she  has  revenged  herself 
nobly  by  giving  me  back  my  home.  I  can 
never  thank  her  enough.  But  you — has  she  made 
you  happy  f" 

"  Happier  than  I  ever  could  have  been  had  I 
retained  my  sight." 

"  Then  I  am  content,"  said  his  mother. 

She  who  as  a  girl  had  been  scorned,  and  ns  a 
woman  had  scorned  others,  married  the  blind 
man.  Henceforth  all  her  joys  and  sorrows  were 
his — nevermore  need  she  tread  wearily  the  soli- 
tary path.  There  were  kind  hands  to  help  her 
through,  and  kind  words  to  cheer.  It  was  a 
beautiful  trait  in  Miriam  to  bend  the  strong  will, 
to  be  loving,  gentle  and  devoted  to  Paul,  though 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  she  was  unchanged. 

Under  sunny  Italian  skies,  in  still,  hallowed 
places,  in  quiet,  home-like  towns — even  in  the 
Holy  Land  itself,  with  its  thousand  sacred  spots, 
travellers  have  met  Miriam  and  Paul,  the  latter 
reading  all  things,  seeing  all  things  through  her 
who  is  his  constant  companion. 

Do  we  not  know  that  from  the  river  Nile,  that 
out  from  the  tombs  of  kings  and  heroes,  dead 
thousands  of  years  ago,  has  emanated  the  sweet- 
est volume  of  poems  that  Miriam  ever  wrote. 
But  the  knowledge  that  she  has  written  her  name  in  enduring  char- 
acters upon  the  world's  page,  is  nothing  to  her  when  compHred 
with  the  thought  that  to  one  at  least  of  the  world's  denizens  she 
is  all  in  all. 


A    PANUOUR. 


A   MONTENEGRIN   CAPTAIN   AND    HIS    WIFE, 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  MONTENEGRO. 

Before  noticing  the  costumes  of  the  Montenegrins,  delineated 
on  this  page,  from  a  series  of  photographs  taken  from  life,  let  us 
recall  a  few  of  the  late  incidents  which  have  made  Montenegro  fa- 
mous all  over  the  world.  On  the  4th  of  May,  18.58, 
our  readers  will  remember  a  Turkish  army  of  7000 
men,  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  well  organized, 
though  badly  commanded,  invaded  the  contested 
territory  of  Grahovo.  Nine  days  afterwards  they 
stupidly  descended  into  a  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  large  portion  of  them  perished ; 
the  general  in  chief  galloping  off  at  the  very, 
first  volley,  followed  by  six  men.  The  victorious 
Montenegrins,  without  burning  a  cartridge, 
might  have  reached  the  frontier  of  Bosnia  and 
seized  upon  Herzegovina  as  a  pledge ;  the  op- 
pressed Christians  would  have  risen  and  flocked 
to  their  standard.  The  Turkish  army  were  so 
demoralized  by  the  blow  at  Grahovo,  that  the 
battalions  which  landed  at  Ragusa  dared  not 
venture  on  the  Ottoman  territory  without  the  es- 
cort of  Austrian  columns.  Mr.  Delarue,  the 
French  secretary  of  Prince  Danielo,  urged  an  ad- 
vance. Mirko,  general  of  the  Montenegrin 
army,  and  brother  of  the  prince,  had  received  in- 
structions to  this  effect  when  marching  for  the 
frontier,  but  in  the  interval,  Danielo,  yielding  to 
the  counsels  of  Mr.  Hecquard,  the  French  con- 
sul, had  recalled  his  troops  and  sacrificed  his  ad- 
vantages, the  price  of  victory  to  European  diplo- 
macy. In  return,  the  great  powers  winch  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris  gave  him  a  diplomatic  guar- 
antee compelling  the  Porte  to  consent  to  a  defini- 
tion of  boundaries  of  those  parts  of  his  territory 
in  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Montenegro,  un- 
der the  arbitration  of  a  European  commission. 
The  little  state  of  Montenegro  gained  a  great 
moral  victory  in  the  official  recognition  of  its  po- 
litical existence  up  to  that  time  denied  by  the 
Porte.  Our  engravings  represent  a  Montenegrin 
captain  and  his  wife  in  full  costume,  an  armed 
Pandour,  and  an  Uscoqne  Chief,  all  wild  and  pe- 
culiar-looking characters.  The  Montenegrins 
wear,  in  the  first  place,  a  shirt  of  coarse  stuff 
manufactured  in  the  mountains — their  half-Turk- 
ish pantaloons,  very  much  like  those  of  the 
French  Zouaves,  are  of  blue  cloth,  and  gathered 
to  the  waist  by  a  scarlet  sash.  A  vest  without 
collar,  of  bright  crimson,  buttons  at  the  side,  and 
is  embroidered  with  gold  in  front.  A  sort  of 
frock,  generally  of  white  cloth,  but  sometimes 
green,  with  black  edgings  and  without  embroi- 
dery, leaves  the  neck  free.  Over  this  is  worn  a 
loose  vest,  without  buttons,  of  crimson  cloth, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  or  black  silk.  The 
edges  of  this  jacket  in  front  are  loaded  with  sil- 
ver or  copper  buttons,  shaped  like  olives.  Among 
the  grandees  these  buttons  are  always  of  silver, 
and  cover  the  front  of  the  jacket  in  close  rows, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  silver  cuirass,  and 
producing  a  fine  effect.  The  legs  are  guarded 
by  very  thick  woolen  stockings  or  gaiters,  fasten- 
ing behind.  The  feet  are  shod  with  sandals  of 
pliable  leather,  secured  by  leather  straps  or 
thongs.  The  chiefs  wear  buskins  of  white  cloth, 
bordered  with  crimson  fileets.  The  costume  is 
completed  by  a  crimson  cap  embroidered  with 
gold  on  the  top — surrounded  by  a  silken  band, 


and  by  a  silken  or  woolen  sash  girt  round  the 
waiit.  Besides  this  sash,  they  wear  a  leather 
belt  in  which  they  thrust  their  pistols,  cangiars 
and  ramrods — as  well  as  handkerchiefs,  papers 
aid  money — it  is  a  universal  pocket.  Arms  are 
the  ti.,5t  luxury  of  this  warlike  people.  A  long 
Albanian  gun  inlaid  with  silver  or  brass,  two 
pistols,  the  handles  enriched  with  silver  and  jew- 
els, a  cangiar  or  hanger  with  a  grip  of  ivory  in- 
crusted  with  coral  or  mother  of  pearl — such  is 
the  equipment  of  every  Montenegrin.  The  cam- 
paign baggage  consists  of  a  coverlet  of  very 
thick  woolen  which  serves  as  a  bed,  tent,  etc. ; 
add  a  pipe  and  umbrella,  five  t>r  six  little  bags 
for  powder,  balls,  oil,  etc.,  and  you  have  a  Mon- 
tenegrin complete.  The  dress  of  the  women  is 
very  simple — an  embroidered  chemise,  a  colored 
petticoat,  a  robe  of  blue  cloth  for  working-days, 
white  for  holidays,  covered  with  patterns  made  ot 
a  great  number  of  little  hits  of  cloth  of  various 
colors.  They  wear  a  very  broad  leather  belt,  as 
thick  as  your  hand,  covered  with  medals,  coral, 
etc.,  and  consequently  very  heavy.  They  wear 
the  same  cap  as  the  men,  and  their  long  tresses 
hang  down  on  their  shoulders,  braided  with 
strings  of  coins.  In  a  country  which  has  been 
constantly  at  war  for  centuries,  as  the  men  have 
to  busy  themselves  with  the  defence  of  the  terri- 
tory, the  women  have  had  a  large  share  of  labor 
imposed  on  them.  Their  rough  occupations 
•  have  injured  their  graceful  forms  which  they  in- 
herit from  a  noble  race.  One  of  our  engravings 
presents  us  with  the  figure  of  an  Uscoque  chief. 
The  Uscoques  live  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
mountains — and  the  name  they  bear  signifies 
"  refugee  "  Whoever  has  burned  powder  against 
the  Turkish  authority,  or  simply  against  a  ty- 
rannical bey,  the  oppressor  of  his  village,  whoever 
prefers  liberty  in  the  mountain  to  rest  and  abun- 
dance in  the  valley,  becomes  an  Uscoque  of  the 
frontier.  A  type  of  these  wild  people  is  the 
brave  Novitza  Tzerovich,  who  last  year  sacked 
Kolaschin  without  the  permission  of  Prince 
Danicllo.  His  father,  his  grandfather,  his  great- 
grandfather and  all  his  uncles  had  been  beheaded 
by  the  Turks.  Novitza  had  to  balance  this  ac- 
count of  heads.  There  was  a  rivalry  between 
him  and  a  bey  of  Herzegovina,  named  Ismael,  a 
terror  to  the  frontier.  The  game  between  Ismael 
and  Novitza  was  finally  lost  by  the  former  in 
1841,  in  an  engagement  which  turned  out  most 
disastrously  for  the  Mussulmans.  An  enormous 
load  of  heads  was  sent  to  Cettingne,  and  the 
"  Tower  of  the  Turks  "  received  the  most  capital 
decoration  it  had  seen  since  the  defeat  of  Kara 
Mahmoud.  Novitza  won  the  title  of  senator. 
This  anecdote  will  show  how  little  hope  there  is 
of  a  permanent  pacification  of  Montenegro. 
These  men,  fierce  as  the  ancient  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  live  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the 
warlike  career  which  was  a  necessity,  has  become  a  habit,  and  un- 
fitted them  for  the  occupations  of  peace.  They  remind  ns, 
in  many  characteristics,  of  our  own  North  American  Indians — 
leaving  labor  to  the  women,  and  believing  that  war  and  hunting 
only  are  worthy  of  men.  The  specimens  given  on  this  page  are 
faithful  representations  of  these  remarkable  people,  and  exhibit 
their  characteristics  very  accurately  and  in  striking  style. 


AN   USCOQUE   CHIEF. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"■>IV  FAVORITF." 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE. 

BT   "  3PERASZA.'" 

The  noble  lord  of  Oakland  Hall 

H;i8  lost  his  highborn  lady  wife, 
Who  was  beloved  by  one  and  all 

Through  all  her  charitable  life. 
The  loTely  daughter  seeks  to  cheer 

The  old  man  in  his  widowed  woe, 
And  as  shJ  grows  from  3  ear  to  year 

His  dark  hair  turn^  as  white  as  suow. 

Sweet  Ro.«ulie  with  quiet  grace 

MoTes  round  ia  her  domestic  sphere, 
Aud  8(e'cs  to  take  her  mother's  place, 

By  ket'iang  order  thtre  imd  here. 
Two  wt'ijrhty  kejs  hang  by  her  Pide, 

Aud  quite  imj  ortaot  is  her  air; 
It  pleases  her  the  house  to  guide, 

Aud  uoDi  to  disobey  will  dare. 

Behold  her  now  with  happy  ease, 

As  in  the  early  morning  hour 
She  wanders  out  among  the  trees 

And  gathers  many  a  lovely  flower; 
And  mark  with  what  coquettish  style 

The  kerchief  on  her  head  she  tiei», 
And  see  the  uierry  little  smile, 

And  see  the  love-light  in  her'eyes. 

Her  pretty  foot  in  tiny  shoe 

Descends  the  marble  steps  ?o  light; 
Her  lover  knows  not  what  to  do, 

His  heart  is  in  a  woeful   plight 
She  plucks  a  rofc.  shakes  off  the  dew 

That  on  it.<  blushing  petals  rest, 
And  pays,  *■  My  favorite  are  j  ou," 

And  lays  ^ts  sweetness  on  her  breast. 

But  she  is  the  one  blushing  Rose 
Within  her  father's  lonely  bower; 

Yet  jouDg  Lord  Arthur  thinks  he  knows 
IV/iose  love  adds  beauty  to  the  flower. 


<    »m^    » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  FIRESIDE  STOUY. 

BT    SUSAN    II.    BLAISDELL. 

"  I  WAS  just  eighteen  at  the  time  I  am  going  10 
tell  you  of,"  said  Miss  Hetty;  "just  eighteen — " 

She  paused  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute, 
leaning  forward  to  the  light  tj  pick  up  a  drop- 
stitcli,  and  then  slowly  druxinja  fresh  length 
of  yarn  from  her  pocket.  And  I,  sitting  at  her 
feet,  where  I  had  placed  myself  to  listen  to  the 
story  she  was  about  to  relate  to  me,  thought,  as 
the  cheerful  evening  firelight  shone  over  her  fair 
and  comely  face,  and  glistened  in  her  pleasant 
blue  eyes,  that  it  could  not  be  so  rery  long  since 
she  was  eighteen.  For  Miss  Hetty  was  one  of 
those  who  "  keep  their  age  well ;"  and  if  she  was 
forty-three,  as  people  said,  /  didn't  believe  it. 
She  looked  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  that 
—dear  Miss  Hetty  ! 

"And  it  was  that  summer,"  she  continued, 
going  on  with  her  knitting,  and  resuming  the 
thread  of  her  story,  "  that  I  went  up  to  my  Un- 
cle Harding's,  in  the  country,  with  a  cousin  of 
mine — a  pretty  cousin  named  Kate  Caverly,  to 
spend  the  next  two  or  three  months.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  Susy,  beautiful  as  the  sunshine  it- 
self. You  could  not  have  fancied  anything  pret- 
tier than  she  was.  I  cannot  describe  her  for  you 
as  people  describe  heroines  in  a  book,  but  I  know 
she  had  a  bright,  sweet  face,  and  full,  splendid 
gray  eyes,  with  thick  curling  lashes  that  were 
dark,  like  her  hair — it  was  magnificent  hair — 
and  a  soft,  rosy  color  that  used  to  come  and  go 
like  flashes  of  sunset  drifting  over  her  face  when 
anything  pleased  or  agitated  her.  And  she  was 
a  dear  girl — warmhearted,  and  affectionate,  and 
generous — but  for  all  that,"  and  hero  Miss  Hetty 
shook  her  head,  with  a  sigh,  "  for  all  that  she 
was  a  sad  coquette;  yes,  just  the  most  desperate 
little  coquette  that  ever  breathed. 

"  Her  lather  was  a  wealthy  man,"  continued 
Miss  Hetty,  "  and  Kate  had  plenty  of  admirers, 
both  of  herself  and  her  money  ;  but  she  never 
cared  for  any  one  of  them,  and  only  encouraged 
them  in  the  beginning,  for  the  sake  of  laughing 
at  them  in  the  end.  She  loved  a  flirtation  dearly, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  she  declared 
that  summer  that  she  was  going  to  run  away,  for 
a  time,  from  all  the  beaux  and  parties,  and  go 
with  me  up  to  Uncle  Harding's.  For  though  my 
nncle  had  a  very  fine  farm,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  amusement  for  one  who  liked  country 
life  as  I  did  ;  yet  they  were  alone  there — he  and 
my  aunt — they  had  no  children,  and  I  thought  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  dull  there  for  one 
so  fond  of  society  as  Kate.  But  she  had  not 
been  up  there  since  she  was  a  child,  and  she  was 
resolved  upon  going. 


"  Well,  we  went,  Katy  and  I ;  we  arrived 
safely,  and  Uncle  Harding  met  us  at  the  depot 
to  take  us  up  to  the  house.  Ho  was  as  glad  to 
receive  us  as  we  were  to  see  him.  I  remember, 
as  if  it  was  only  yesterday,  how  his  eyes  spark- 
led as  he  welcomed  us  ;  and  then,  on  the  way 
up,  told  all  they  had  been  doing,  he  and  Aunt 
Sarah,  since  they  received  our  letter  ;  what  pre- 
parations Aunt  Sarah  had  been  making ;  how 
they  Imd  got  the  south  chamber  ready  for  us,  and 
how  he  had  bought  another  new  horse  the  day 
before — a  handsome  bay,  that  would  look  splen- 
didly alongside  of  White  Billy,  when  Kale  and 
I  wanted  to  ride  together ;  and  how  he  had  had 
the  old  side  saddle  fixed  up,  and  got  a  new  one 
on  purpose  for  Kate.  How,  in  short,  they  had 
both  done  their  very  best ;  but  if  there  was  bet- 
ter that  could  be  done,  how  they  were  both  of 
them  ready  and  willing  to  do  it,  they  were  so 
glad  to  have  us  come.  And,  after  all  the  rest,  he 
bethought  himself  to  tell  us  that  he  and  Aunt 
Sarah  were  not  alone  now  on  the  old  place,  that 
they  had  some  one  staying  with  them. 

That  was  as  far  as  ho  got ;  for  by  that  time  wo 
had  reached  the  house,  and  he  had  drawn- up  be- 
fore the  door,  where  my  aunt  herself  stood  ready 
to  welcome  us ;  and  in  the  greetings  that  fol- 
lowed everything  else  was  forgotten. 

"  It  was  near  evening  when  we  arrived  ;  tea 
was  awaiting  us,  and  my  aunt  gave  us  ten  min- 
utes in  which  to  change  our  travelling  dresses, 
and  remove  the  dust  of  our  day's  journey.  But 
it  was  a  relief,  after  riding  all  day,  to  rest  in  that 
cool,  pleasant  chamber  of  ours,  and  so  we  ex- 
tended the  ten  minutes  to  fifteen,  and  the  fifteen 
to  twenty,  before  we  finished  dressing.  And 
Katy,  while  she  stood  before  the  glass  brushing 
out  her  hair,  found  time  to  wonder  who  it  could 
he  that  was  staying  at  the  farm  with  Uncle  Hard- 
ing and  Aunt  Sarah — whether  it  were  a  gentle- 
man or  a  lady,  and  whether  it  would  prove  to  be 
a  person  whom  she  would  like.  I  had  thought 
of  the  same  thing  myself  a  moment  before;  but 
wo  both  wandered  olT  directly  to  some  other 
matter,  and  forgot  all  about  that  till  we  went 
down  stairs  again. 

"  I  had  never  seen  my  cousin  look  prettier 
than  when,  that  afternoon,  we  went  down  to  tea 
together.  Her  toilet  had  freshened  and  revived 
her,  and  I  know  my  uncle  and  aunt  thought  they 
had  never  seen  any  one  half  so  beautiful  as  she 
was. 

"  The  new  inmate  of  the  family  had  arrived 
by  the  time  we  got  down  stairs.  I  suppose  I 
may  as  well  toll  j'ou  that  in  certain  little  flights 
of  imagination  in  which  I  had  been  indulging 
while  dressing  in  the  chamber  up  stairs,  I  had 
carelessly  drawn  the.  possible  portrait  of  the 
person.  I  do  not  think  you  need  smile,  Susy," 
(I  was  smiling,  dear  reader),  "it  was  only  nat- 
ural, when  you  remember  that  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  our  being  inmates  of  the  same  house  with 
this  person  for  an  indefinite  period.  One  would 
naturally  wish  the  person  to  be  agreeable. 

"  Well,  the  portrait  was  by  no  means  an  indif- 
ferent one.  But  it  was  not  at  all  like  the  orig- 
inal. There  arose  before  us  as  we  entered  the 
parlor  a  gentleman  of  some  twenty  six  or  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  tall,  plain-featured,  somewhat 
stiff  and  reserved  in  manner,  and — having  red 
hair.  My  uncle  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Morton. 
He  bowed  with  formal  courtesy  to  each  of  us,  as 
first  I  and  then  my  cousin  was  presented — a 
courtesy  slightly  mingled  I  thought  with  em- 
barrassment. Yes,  his  color  certainly  did  rise  a 
little,  and  he  only  just  glanced  at  my  cousin's 
face,  as  she,  looking  beautiful  as  a  picture,  held 
out  her  little  white  hand  to  him,  and  lifted  her 
blight  gray  eyes  to  his  with  one  of  the  prettiest 
smiles  in  the  world.  The  bright  gray  eyes  lin- 
gered stealthily  in  liis  countenance  for  an  instant, 
•with  an  arch  and  curious  glance,  and  in  that 
glance  I  read  poor  Mr.  Morton's  sentence. 
'Plain,  red  haired  and  bashful,'  was  what  my 
mischief  loving  Cousin  Kate  was  saying  to  her- 
self; and  1  knew  very  well  what  was  coming 
after  that,  for  did  not  everybody  fall  in  love  with 
Kate?  and  was  she  not  equally  merciless  to  alH 

"  Well,  we  went  to  tea,  and  Kate's  gray  eyes 
sparkled,  and  she  chattered  like  a  child  with  Un- 
cle Harding  and  Aunt  Sarah  at  tea  time,  and 
they  looked  at  her,  and  listened  to  her,  and 
seemed  so  delighted  with  her — she  was  so  pretty, 
and  bright,  and  lovable.  I  listened,  too — I 
liked  to  listen  rather  than  to  talk ;  and  as  for 
Mr.  Morton,  he  sat  solemn  and  erect,  and  spoke 
hardly  ten  words  I  think  all  the  time. 

"  After  tea  wo  went  out,  Katy  and  I,  with  Un- 
cle Harding  to  go  over  the  farm,  leaving  Aunt 
Sarah  busied  about  some  household  matter,  and 


Mr.  Morton  on  his  way  up  stairs  to  his  room. 
On  our  way,  Uncle  Harding  fold  us  that  Mr. 
Morton  was  a  teacher  in  the  neighboring  academy, 

that  he  had  graduated  from University,  and 

had  prepared  to  study  law,  hut  that  he  had  al- 
tered his  intention,  and  would  now  probably  con- 
tinue to  teach. 

"  And  then  Uncle  Harding  was  called  away  by 
some  one  on  some  business  or  other,  and  Kate 
and  I  hardly  cared  about  going  round  without 
him,  so  we  went  back  to  the  house.  Kate  was 
tired  with  riding;  she  wanted  to  curl  herself  up 
on  the  sofa  in  Aunt  Harding's  parlor,  she  said, 
and  go  to  sleep,  and  1  might  read  or  sing  to  her, 
she  didn't  caro  which.  I  laughed  at  her  for  be- 
ginning her  country  life  by  doing  precisely  what 
she  would  do  in  the  city  ;  but  she  laughed  too, 
and  said  that  she  was  nut  beginning  it  now — she 
should  do  that  to-morrow,  when  she  was  rested. 

"  '  Well,'  I  said,  us  we  went  in  at  the  front 
door,  "  what  will  you  do  '>' 

"  '  She  should  begin  by  getting  up  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,'  she  said  ;  '  she  should 
have  famous  rides  on  the  new  bay  horse  before 
breakfast ;  she  should  pay  after  breakfast  visits 
to  the  barn  yard  and  see  all  the  beautiful  red 
cows,  and  all  the  great  quacking  white  geese, 
and  all  the  fierce  gobbling  turkeys,  and  all  the 
dear  little  yellow  ducks  and  chickens,  and  gos- 
lings ;  she  should  make  houses  in  the  hay,  and 
work  in  the  garden,  and  learn  of  Aunt  Sarah 
how  to  make  the  very  best  bread  that  anybody 
ever  ate  in  the  whole  world ;  and  above  all,  make 
it  her  duty  and  delight  to  tease  that  grave,  for- 
mal, awkward  Mr.  Morton  into  being  something 
like  other  people.'  And  then  she  laughed,  and 
the  old  sparkle  beamed  in  her  gray  eyes  again. 
'  O,  Hetty,'  she  said,  '  did  you  mind  how  solemn 
he  was  ?  and  how  bashful  ■?  And  did  you  see 
how  he  colored  7 — up  to  the  very  roots  of  his 
hair.     And  such  hair  !' 

"  That  instant  we  both  stood  still,  and  Katy — 
poor  Katy ! — absolutely  turned  pale.  We  had 
entered  the  parlor  and  advanced,  I  to  an  arm- 
chair, she  to  the  sofa,  talking  and  laughing  as 
she  went ;  when  sonutliinj — to  this  day  I  cannot 
tell  what  it  was — made  us  aware  that  we  were 
not  alone  ;  made  us  turn  to  that  side  of  the  room 
by  which  we  had  entered.  There,  just  rising 
from  his  seat  by  the  open  Unf  of  a  secretary 
where  he  had  been  writing,  was  Mr.  Morton  him- 
self, whom  we  had  neither  of  us  noticed  as  we 
came  in. 

Ho  had  heard  all  of  ray  cousin's  remarks  as 
she  entered.  He  was  not  coloring  now — he  was 
quite  pale ;  and  there  was  in  the  expression  of 
his  face,  and  in  his  manner,  a  quiet,  native  dig- 
nity, that,  frightened  as  I  was,  struck  me  with 
secret,  involuntary  pleasure  and  admiration.  At 
that  moment  he  looked,  and  I  knew  Katy 
thought  it  too — worth  twenty  thousand  of  the  fop- 
ling  loverj  who  had  ever  paid  their  empty  flatter- 
ies to  her.  He  gathered  up  his  papers,  just  said 
in  a  low  voice  something  about  being  sorry  to 
interrupt  Miss  Caverly's  remarks,  and  then,  al- 
most before  we  knew  it,  he  was  gone. 

"  For  one  moment  Kate  stood  perfectly  still, 
just  where  he  had  left  her;  perfectly  still,  and  as 
pale  as  any  ghost.  Then  slowly  the  color  began 
to  come  into  her  face ;  and  it  grew  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  not  the  deepest  shade  of  the  last  sun- 
set-flush that  was  shining  in  at  the  open  windows 
could  have  equalled  it. 

"  '  O,  Hetty  !'  she  said,  '  Hetty  !  I  would  give 
anything  rather  than  he  should  have  heard  that !' 

"She  looked  at  me  in  pei  feet  consternation, 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  in  perfect  contri- 
tion. I  think  she  was  heartily  and  sincerely 
ashamed  of  herself — she  looked  so.  I  believe 
that  in  that  moment  if  Kate  could  have  made 
her  own  beautiful  hair  as  red  as  Mr.  Morton's, 
she  would  joyfully  have  done  it,  as  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  rudeness  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty — a  rudeness  whoso  sting  he  could  not  have 
felt  so  deeply  as  she  regretted  it.  The  color  of 
his  hair  and  the  plainness  and  formality  of  his 
manner  were  no  longer  a  matter  of  merriment  to 
her.  We  both  remembered  the  simple  and  natural 
dignity  that  had  sat  upon  his  countenance,  re- 
buking her  light  speech  ;  and  both,  1  think  felt 
that  there  was  something  in  Mr.  Morton  that  we 
had  not  before  thouglit  to  find  ;  somelliing  that 
made  him  a  man  and  a  gentleman  desjiite  all 
personal  defects  ;  something  that  evoked,  in  both 
Kate's  breast  and  mine,  a  feeling  of  involuntary 
respect  for  Mr.  Morton. 

"  I'oor  Katy  !  I  believe  she  had  never  been  so 
chagrined  in  her  life.  She  went  to  bed  really  un- 
happy that  night,  without  having  seen  Mr.  Mor- 
ton again,  and  I  pitied  her,   thinking  of  their 


next  meeting.  It  was  at  the  breakfast  table 
next  morning.  And  Mr.  Morton  was  calm,  and 
grave,  and  courteous,  and  Kate's  cheeks  were 
crimson.  They  never  spoke  to  or  looked  at  each 
other  after  the  morning  salutation,  but  both  took 
their  breakfast  in  silence,  while  I  knew  that  my 
aunt  and  uncle  were  wondering  what  had  come 
over  them.  Well,  when  breakfast  was  over,  Mr. 
Morton  went  directly  away  to  his  room,  and  we 
did  not  meet  him  again  till  afternoon,  when  he 
returned  from  school. 

"  Ho  was  very  much  altered  to-day  from  his 
yesterday's  self.  It  is  true  there  was  the  same 
slight  formality  of  manner,  but  nothing  of  the 
bashfulnoss  of  yesterday.  There  was  in  its  place 
a  calm  and  quiet  air  of  self-respect  and  of  self- 
possession  that  I  liked,  and  that  became  him 
exceedingly.  He  treated  Kate  with  courtesy, 
s3ch  as  nobody  could  have  found  fault  with ;  in- 
deed, such  as  he  could  not  but  have  paid  to  a 
lady,  even  had  she  been  twice  as  rude  as  Kate ; 
but  he  was  reserved,  too,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  exactly  what  he  thought  of  her;  but  he 
only  spoke  to  her  when  politeness  or  necessity 
required  it,  and  hardly  ever  looked  in  her  face.  ' 

"  Well,  Miss  Hetty,"  said  I,  "  how  did  he  treat 
you  all  this  time  1  Ho  didn't  blame  you  for  what 
your  cousin  had  said,  did  he  ?" 

Miss  Hetty  smiled  thoughtfully. 

"  Why,  no,  I  suppose  not,  my  dear ;  no,  of 
course  he  didn't.  He  treated  me  politely,  very 
politely,  of  course,  and  was,  perhaps,  just  a 
shadow  less  reserved  with  me  than  with  her ;  a 
little  kinder  when  he  spoke  to  me,  and  a  little 
more  open  ;  but  he  was  generally  occupied  when 
he  was  in  the  house  in  reading,  and  so  I  was 
hardly  less  a  stranger  to  him  than  Kate.  But 
I'm  not  my  own  heroine,  my  dear,"  and  Miss 
Hetty  smiled  ;  "  I  must  go  on  telling  you  about 
Kate.  Where  was  I  ■? — the  day  after  Kate  made 
that  unlucky  speech.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  he 
was  peifectly  courteous  towards  my  cousin,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  grave,  and  distant  and  re- 
served ;  and  poor  Katy  was  more  uncomfort- 
able, I  think,  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life 
beft-re.  She  was  a  dear,  excellent,  warm-hearted 
girl,  although  she  was  so  merry  and  thoughtless  ; 
and  no  one  could  have  been  more  sorry  for  any- 
thing than  she  was  for  what  she  had  done. 

"  But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Morton  had  any  idea 
how  much  she  regretted  it.  I  suppose  he  thought 
that  she  would  be  ashamed,  but  not  that  she 
would  be  so  really  sorry  for  it.  And  so,  at  fii-st, 
when  he  would  come  into  the  old-fashioned  par- 
lor of  an  evening,  and  Katy  was  very  still  and 
silent,  and  colored  like  a  rose  when  Uncle  Hard- 
ing asked  her  what  was  the  matter  that  she  was 
growing  so  mute  lately — then  Mr.  Morton  nev- 
er looked  towards  her ;  he  only  read  his  book 
quietly,  or  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  did 
not  seem  to  hear  or  see  anything  beyond.  But  it 
did  not  continue  so  a  very  great  while ;  it  could 
not,  you  see,  my  dear ;  and  by-and-by  I  saw  that 
Mr.  Morton  began,  in  his  quiet  way,  to  notice 
Katy  more  than  he  had  done ;  to  listen  to  the 
way  she  answered  when  he  chanced  to  speak  to 
her,  and  to  remark,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
the  expression  of  her  face  ;  and  while  he  seemed 
to  be  reading  so  earnestly  and  attentively,  I 
knew  that  he  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more 
than  ho  read. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  that  I  used  to  mind  him 
sometimes  when  he  was  sitting  there ;  and  you 
remember,  don't  you,  that  when  Katy  and  I 
first  saw  him,  we  thought  him  a  very  plain  man 
indeed  t  Well,  it  was  with  Mr.  Morton  as  I  dare 
say  it  is  with  a  good  many  others — he  changed 
very  much  on  acquaintance ;  and  somehow, 
when  one  came  to  observe  him,  one  suddenly 
found  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  so  plain  as  one 
had  thought.  Looking  at  him  then,  as  he  sat 
there,  I  said  to  myself  that  Mr.  Morton,  after  all, 
was  a  much  finer-looking  man  than  he  had  at 
first  seemed,  despite  the  color  of  his  hair.  His 
nose  was  somewhat  large,  perhaps,  and  so  was 
his  mouth  ;  but  then  he  had  a  fine  forehead,  and 
very  full,  clear  gray  eyes,  and  the  finest  and 
soundest  set  of  teeth  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  So, 
sitting  there,  I  learned  to  like  Mr.  Morton's  face, 
and  so  I  know  did  Kate,  and  respect  him  every 
day,  too,  more  and  more.  My  uncle  fell  to  talk- 
ing of  him  to  us  one  evening  while  he  was  ab- 
sent. '  You  would  not  find,'  said  he,  '  many  bet- 
ter men  in  the  world  than  lialph  Morton  ;  many 
men  of  better  heart,  sounder  intellect,  or  purer 
character.  He  was  honorable,  truthful,  upright. 
IiitKicr !'  said  my  uncle,  suddenly  and  heartily 
striking  his  open  palm  upon  the  table.  '  Integer  I 
that's  the  word  that  describes  him.' 

"  And    very   gentle,   and   warm-hearted,  and 
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kindly,  too,  was  Ralph  Morton  under  that  re- 
served and  formal  exterior — a  man  of  deep  and 
earnest  feeling  ;  but  not  many  knew  it  apart  from 
those  who  had  known  his  charity,  and  those  who 
were  near  his  heart.  We  learned  l>y  degrees, 
Katy  and  I,  how  to  estimate  him,  and  that  Un- 
cle Harding  had  never  spoken  too  strongly  about 
him. 

"  Little  Katy  was  very  sober  after  my  uncle 
had  si)oken  so,  and  she  said  more  than  once  to 
me  that  she  wished  slio  had  not  ridiculed  Mr. 
Morton  as  she  had  done.  And  I  wished  so,  too, 
with  all  my  heart.  At  this  time  it  was  drawing 
very  near  the  commencement  of  the  summer  va- 
cation, and  Mr.  Morion  mentioned  to  my  uncle 
that  he  had  received  news  from  a  friend  who  was 
ill  at  the  West,  and  that  he  should  probably  pro- 
ceed thither  as  soon  as  the  term  closed,  to  remain 
until  the  commencement  of  the  next  one.  Poor 
Katy  acknowledged  to  being  a  good  deal 
troubled  on  hearing  this.  '  I  wish  he  were  not 
going  so  soon,'  she  said  to  me,  'or  that  I  dared 
to  say  something  before  he  goes,  to  make  it  right 
again.  If  it  could  be  made  right  again,  that  is. 
What  do  you  suppose  he  thinks  of  me,  Hetty  ? 
I  should  like  just  to  shake  hands  with  him  before 
he  leaves  here,  and  know  that  he  was  willing  to 
forget  how  silly  I  have  been.'  And  the  nearer 
the  time  came  for  Mr.  Morton's  departure  the 
more  restless  and  earnest  poor  little  Katy 
became. 

"  At  last,  one  evening,  just  two  days  before 
Mr.  Morton  was  to  leave,  we  were  all  of  us,  ex 
cept  Aunt  Sarah,  sitting  in  the  parlor.  Uncle 
Harding  had  his  newspapers,  Mr.  Morton  was 
standing  with  folded  arms  before  an  open  win- 
dow, looking  out ;  he  had  stood  there  some  ten 
minutes,  dreaming,  I  suppose ;  little  Katy  sat  in 
a  corner  with  an  open  book  in  her  lap,  which  she 
iicemed  to  be  reading  in  a  sort  of  inattentive  way, 
applying  herself  to  it  by  fits  and  starts,  and  I 
was  knitting,  just  as  I  am  at  this  moment.  We 
were  all  silent,  and  had  been  for  the  last  fifteen 
minutes,  when  I  suppose  my  uncle  thought  the 
silence  had  lasted  long  enough.  He  looked  to- 
wards Katy. 

"  '  Little  Katy,  what  are  you  reading  there  ?' 
he  said. 

"  Katy  told  him.  It  was  some  Italian  author  ; 
Dante,  I  think  ;  and  then  Uncle  Harding  asked 
her  to  read  a  page  to  him.  So  Katy  commenced 
reading,  and  continued  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
she  stopped.  Uncle  Harding  raised  his  head, 
asking  why  she  didn't  goon'?  it  was  very  fine 
— very  fine  indeed.  Katy  said  she  had  come  to 
a  difficult  passage.  But  she  was  careful  to  say 
it  in  so  low  a  voice  that  Mr.  Mortoa  could  not 
hear. 

"'A  diflficult  passage  V  Uncle  Harding  ech- 
oed, unwittingly ;  '  why,  that's  easily  got  over  ; 
Halph  will  help  you  out.  Ralph  V  and  he  turned 
about  in  his  chair. 

"  Mr.  Morton  had  turned  at  the  sound  of  his 
name,  and  came  forward  now.  My  uncle  had 
just  taken  the  book  from  Kate's  hand,  and  was 
glancing  over  the  page. 

" '  Only  a  little  difficulty  that  Katy  has  got 
into  with  her  reading  here,  Ralph,'  said  he. 
'  You'll  help  her  out  in  a  minute,  I  dare  say.  I 
I  want  to  hear  a  little  more  of  that.  Where's 
the  passage,  Kate?'  he  continued,  running  his 
finger  along  the  page.  '  Show  it  to  him,  my 
dear.' 

"  Well,  Katy  was  blushing  redder  than  any 
rose,  and  neither  she  nor  Mr.  Morton  looked  at 
each  other.  He  was  looking  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, too,  but  he  took  the  book  my  uncle  gave 
him,  and  as  Katy  slowly  rose  from  her  seat, 
murmured  something  about  '  being  happy  to  as- 
sist Miss  Caverly.'  At  that  moment  the  door- 
bell rang — somebody  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, and  my  uncle  vanished.  And  there  they 
stood,  Mr.  Morton  and  Kate,  just  where  he  had 
left  them.  It  was  rather  an  awkward  thing.  But 
in  a  moment,  with  sudden  and  frank  courage, 
Katy  took  the  awkwardness  out  of  it. 

"  '  I  should  like  to  have  the  passage  translated 
too,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  that  was  very 
sweet,  and  gentle,  and  earnest ;  '  and  I  (shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  help  me.' 

"  She  was  looking  down,  coloring  deeply,  and 
a  little  tremulous. 

" '  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  what  ycu 
wish  to  know,'  said  Mr.  Morton,  gently,  '  it  you 
will  show  me  the  passage.' 

"  So  Katy  pointed  it  out ;  and  Mr.  Morton 
cleared  a  place  on  a  small  table  near  and  placed 
two  chairs  before  it,  and  then  they  sat  down, 
Katy  and  he,  with  the  book  before  them. 

"  Sitting  apart  from  them,  with  my  work,  I 


heard  them  discussing  the  les-son  in  low  voices, 
their  eyes  fixed  straight  upon  the  page,  never 
looking  at  each  other.  Even  a  stranger  might 
have  seen  that  they  were  not  quite  at  case ;  and 
yet  I  knew  that  they  were  both  really  glad  to  be 
there,  and  talking  with  each  other,  even  in  this 
half  reserved,  half  embarrassed  way  at  last.  And 
when  the  reading  was  got  through,  they  both  sat 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  Katy  played  nervously 
with  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  all  the  time  her 
color  kept  growing  deeper;  then  she  rose  from 
her  seat  and  Mr.  Morton  rose  too,  and  yet  they 
would  not  look  at  each  other;  and  stiU  she  lin- 
gered— hesitated.  But  it  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  she  began  to  speak  to  Mr.  Morton 
— to  say  something  to  him  in  a  subdued  voice, 
and  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  still  with  her  little 
tremulous  fingers  moving  in  that  nervous  way 
over  the  leaves  of  her  book,  showing  how  agita- 
ted she  was. 

At  first  while  she  spoke,  Mr.  Morton's  face 
slis^htly  flushed,  and  he  looked  a  little  discom- 
posed ;  but  then  he  grew  directly  calm  again, 
and  when  he  answered  her,  Katy  began  to  look 
a  good  deal  more  at  her  ease.  Then,  in  a  mo- 
ment more,  they  were  talking  together  in  a  quiet 
kind  of  way,  not  in  the  least  like  strangers  now. 
I  think  they  stood  there  five  orten  minutes,  talk- 
ing to  each  other  in  that  way,  and  then  they  sep- 
arated, and  Katy  came  and  sat  down  by  my 
side,  and  Mr.  Morton  left  the  room  and  went  up 
stairs ;  and  she  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand, 
saying  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  '  I  am  so  glad, 
Hetty  !' 

"  Well,  it  was  all  right  at  last.  Poor  little 
Katy  had  not  exactly  asked  Mr.  Morton  to  for- 
give her  for  ridiculing  him  ;  but  she  had  said 
somelliimj —in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  she 
could  not  very  definitely  tell  what — and  Mr. 
Morton  had  comprehended  its  meaning  ;  and  al- 
though he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  himself, 
had  contrived  in  a  moment  to  put  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  aff<iir  aside ;  and  then  Kate  said  such 
a  pleased  and  kindly  glance  was  in  his  eyes,  and 
they  talked  together — had  not  said  much,  but 
they  had  seemed  like  old  friends  who  had  had  a 
misunderstanding,  and  were  glad  to  be  recon- 
ciled. And  Katy  believed  that  he  iias  glad,  and 
that  he  liked  her;  she  was  sure  she  liked  him. 
Well,  the  next  day  but  one  he  went  away,  and 
Katy  was  the  last  one  he  shook  hands,  with,  and 
better  friends,  I  believe,  never  parted  in  the 
world." 

"But,  Miss  Hetty,"  said  I,  "is  thatalH" 

Miss  Hetty  smiled.  "  No,  my  dear,  that  is  not 
all,  quite.  Mr.  Morton  was  gone  four  weeks, 
and  came  back  some  time  before  wo  went  away. 
We  had  not  expected  him  so  soon ;  and  when 
Katy  and  he  met,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  so,  and 
she  looked  so  glad  and  surprised,  and  there  was 
such  a  look  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  his 
eyes,  you  would  have  thought  they  were  very 
sincere  friends  indeed,  as  they  were.  Well,  they 
were  only  friends  then.  But  the  next  year  Katy 
went  with  me  to  my  uncle's  again,  and  we  stayed 
a  long  time,  and  she  used  to  study  with  Mr. 
Morton  every  day  ;  and  though  so  many  people 
would  have  thought  it  very  singular,  they  grew  to 
liking  each  other  better  and  better.  And  then  a 
near  and  wealthy  relative  of  Mr.  Morton's  died, 
and  left  him  a  very  handsome  fortune  ;  and 
shortly  after  he  became  principal  of  the  Oakdale 
Academy." 

"  And  then,  Miss  Hetty  ?"  said  Miss  Hetty's 
listener. 

"And  then,  my  dear,  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Morton  and  Katy  were  married.  And  now,  Mrs. 
Morton  is  a  very  handsome  and  graceful  woman 
of  middle  age,  and  the  happiest  wife  in  the 
world  ;  and  Mr.  Morton  is  a  fine-looking,  stately 
old  gentleman,  whom  everybody  admires — and 
his  wife  more  than  all.  But  the  fire  is  going  out, 
my  dear,  and — patience  !  it's  really  past  eleven 
o'clock." 

And  so,  reader,  that  waj  Miss  Hetty's  story ; 
and  I  hope  you  like  it,  for  I  did  very  much. 


A  R.\T-SKIN  SUIT. 

An  ingenious  individual  of  Liskeard,  Corn- 
wall, has  for  some  time  past  been  exhibiting  him- 
self in  a  dress  composed  from  top  to  toe  of  rat- 
skins,  which  he  has  been  collecting  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  The  dress  was  made  entirely 
by  himself:  it  consists  of  hat,  neckerchief,  coat, 
waistcoat,  trousers,  tippet,  gaiters  and  shoes. 
The  number  of  rats  required  to  complete  the  suit 
was  six  hundred  and  seventy;  and  the  individ- 
ual, when  thus  dressed,  appears  exactly  like  one 
of  the  Esquimaux  described  in  the  travels  of 
Parry  and  Ross.  The  tippet  or  boa  is  com- 
posed of  the  pieces  of  skin  immediately  round 
the  tails  of  the  rats,  and  is  a  very  curious  part  of 
the  dress,  containing  six  hundred  tails.-  UucUaiid. 


[Writlon  for  Ballou'K  Pictorial.] 

THE  GLASS-PAINTER  OF  SOUCY. 

UV    LltnTENANT    MURRAY. 

At  the  little  French  town  of  Soucy,  near 
Sens,  a  hitherto  lonely  household  was  one  d.iy 
thrown  into  the  most  extraordinary  panic  of  de- 
light by  the  advent  of  a  little  chihi.  Tiie  parents, 
Annas  and  Lisette  Cousin,  had  been  married 
several  years,  and  this  event  was  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  delightful.  The  child,  so  inexpressibly 
welcome,  was  destined  to  immortalize  the  name 
of  Cousin;  and  the  germ  of  unmistakable  ge- 
nius was  discoverable  almost  in  his  infancy. 

To  Lisette  Cou.sin  the  birth  of  this  boy  opened 
up  a  new  world.  Hitherto  she  had  been  a  quiet, 
dreamy  woman,  loving  the  solitude  of  her  home, 
and  never  thinking  she  would  at  all  like  to  have 
the  immaculate  neatness  of  her  little  esfaiblish- 
ment  disturbjd  by  the  incursions  ot  childhood. 

But  Lisette's  maternal  clement  now  swallow- 
ed up  all  lesser  things ;  and  she  saw  her  floor 
littered  with  playthings  for  little  Jean,  and  her 
hitherto  spotless  dresses  occasionally  tumbled  or 
soiled,  without  a  sigh,  so  long  as  the  tiny  creature 
she  had  borne  was  w(;ll  and  hajjpy.  Like  most 
children  born  of  parents  no  longer  young,  Jean 
had  a  face  that  told  of  premature  wisdom  ;  and  his 
little  sayings,  though  easily  accounted  for  in  the 
act  of  his  living  only  with  grown  people,  were  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. Active  alike  in  mind  and  body,  nothing 
escaped  his  curious  observation — nothing  was  so 
perfect  as  to  dampen  his  attempts  at  imitation. 

As  he  grew  older,  and  began  to  walk  tlirough 
the  streets  with  his  mother,  who  delighted  to 
deck  his  little  form  with  tasteful  elegance,  he  was 
principally  enraptured  with  the  casts  and  pictures 
in  the  windows  of  the  little  French  stops  of 
Soucy.  The  mother's  purse  was  generally  emp- 
tied to  supply  her  son's  rapacious  demands  ;  and 
the  child  frequently  tottered  under  the  weight  of 
his  purchases,  not  choosing  to  entrust  them  to 
any  one  el.sc.  For  these  he  was  obliged,  after 
awhile,  to  occupy  a  separate  room,  so  large  was 
the  amount  of  his  treasures  ;  and  here  he  brought 
every  curiosity  that  was  given  him,  every  pet  an- 
imal which  he  could  induce  to  follow  him  home, 
and  all  the  flowers  which  he  could  gather. 

Soon,  he  began  to  arrange  this  room  with  ar- 
tistic taste,  and  the  parents  called  in  all  their 
neighbors  to  inspect  Jean's  museum — and  many 
were  charmed  at  the  singular  and  picturesque 
arrangement  of  his  "  curiosity  shop."  A  friend 
had  one  day  given  him  a  bo.\  wiili  a  really  fine 
painting  upon  the  cover.  This  box  contained, 
among  other  treasures,  a  ease  of  pencils  and 
painting  materials;  and  from  that  moment  the 
boy's  destiny  was  fixed.  Glass  was  procured, 
and  the  painting  imitated,  and  after  a  hundred 
attempts,  a  tolerable  picture  was  presented  by 
the  infant  artist  to  the  enraptured  mother. 

Like  our  own  West,  the  mother's  kiss  made 
him  a  painter.  Growing  more  and  more  enthu- 
siastic each  year,  the  youthful  artist  became,  by 
turns,  painter,  sculptor,  architect  and  engraver; 
but  he  adhered  more  closely  to  his  glass-painting 
than  either.  The  first  oil-painting,  however, 
executed  by  a  French  artist,  was  his  work.  This 
was  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  by  which  he  acquir- 
ed the  title  of  the  Michael  Angelo  of  France. 
The  windows  of  Vincennes — costly  and  deli- 
cately executed,  so  admired — were  his  work. 

The  sensitive  heart  of  the  painter  did  not 
long  await  the  coming  of  that  sentiment  which 
affects  men  of  genius  as  powerfully  as  any.  Sus- 
ceptible in  the  highest  degree  to  the  influence  of 
beauty,  and  of  human  beauty  particularly,  it  was 
no  matter  of  wonder  j\'hen,  at  the  very  first  sight 
of  Victorine  Farel,  he  laid  his  heart  at  her  feet. 
Born  in  a  sphere  that  might  be  considered  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Jean  Cousin,  she  possessed  none 
of  the  haughty  pride  that  lingers  over  the  ditTer- 
ence  of  grade,  and  immolates  the  heart  at  the 
shrine  of  rank. 

Victorine  was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful, 
and  that  was  indeed  high  praise.  Her  father, 
although  not  of  the  nobility,  was  allied  to  it  by 
marriage,  and  at  heart  was  really  and  truly  a  no- 
bleman. His  wealth  enabled  him  to  keep  closely 
on  the  borders  of  that  mystic  boundary  estab- 
lished in  France,  and  he  had  sense  and  dignity 
enough  never  to  overleap  it.  Still  it  troubled 
him  that  his  daughter's  love  should  be  sought  by 
an  artist.  He  had  educated  her  for  a  different 
sphere  ;  hardly  daring  to  own,  even  to  himself, 
that  he  expected  her  to  enter  the  magic  circle 
closed  to  himself.  He  felt  that  she  would  adorn 
it  most  brilliantly,  not  only  by  her  beauty,  but 


by  her  wit  and  sense,  and  listened  coldly  to  him. 
Victorinc's  face  showed  the  struggle  between 
love  and  duty  which  was  at  her  heart.  She  lov- 
ed her  father  with  the  deepest  filial  aflTection  ;  but 
another  sentiment  had  outgrown  the  first,  and 
she  could  not  stifle  her  preference  for  the  young 
artist,  whose  fame,  she  felt  assured,  would  one 
day  reflect  honor  upon  any  rank.  She  was  there- 
fore troubled,  and  even  agonized,  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  father  that  he  had  jiromistd 
her  hand  to  one  of  her  mother's  connexions,  a 
young  nobleman  who  had  seen  his  fair  relative  at 
the  country  seat  of  his  uncle.  This  uncle  pos- 
sessed a  daughter  who  was  Victorine's  compan- 
ion at  the  school  where  she  was  educated  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  she  was  visiting  her  fiiend  at 
her  father's  summer  retreat.  Here  the  young 
Count  Flcury  saw  and  admired  her,  and  with 
the  noble  ardor  of  youth,  despising  the  mere  ac- 
cident of  rank,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  and  re- 
ceived an  answer  that  met  his  highest  wishes. 

Tearfully  slie  imparted  kcr  grief  to  tlie  young 
artist,  who  was  even  then  in  the  neighborhood 
where  she  was  staying,  having  been  employed  in 
the  difficult  task  of  executing  the  delicate  gray 
and  white  windows  at  Castle  Anet,  the  residence 
of  Louis  de  Breze.  Chance  brought  her  to  his 
presence.  A  small  party  bad  agreed  to  spend 
the  morning  in  exploring  the  neighborhood,  and 
as  the  castle  was  open,  the  gay  young  people 
thronged  in  at  the  inviting  portals,  and  wandered 
at  will  about  the  beautiful  apartments,  interest- 
ing as  the  home  of  one  of  whom  they  had  heard 
so  much — the  fair  Diana  de  Poictiers,  the  wife  of 
the  noble  owner. 

Victorine  had  become  accidentally  sepa- 
rated from  her  companions,  and  in  seeking  them 
she  pushed  open  a  door  that  stood  ajar.  Its  dim 
light  made  her  start  back  ;  but  in  that  brief  mo- 
ment she  was  seen  and  recognized.  A  few  whis- 
pered words,  a  renewed  promise,  and  she  was 
gone  ;  but  the  gray  and  white  v.indows  received 
no  more  touches  that  day — sentiment  had  over- 
powered genius  for  that  time,  at  least. 

Victorine  trembled  as  she  remembered  his 
words.  He  had  solemnly  declared,  in  that  one 
passionate  instant  of  communion,  that  he  would 
not  live  without  her,  and  from  his  grave  and  de- 
termined character,  she  believed  that  it  was  no 
idle  declaration.  She  was  thankful  that  some 
chance  separated  her  from  the  count,  as  they 
wound  down  the  path  from  the  castle,  conscious 
as  she  was  that  the  sight  would  have  deeply  irri- 
tated her  lover. 

Meantime  the  preparations  were  actually  going 
on  for  Victorine's  marriage  with  the  count. 
Farel,  good  and  noble  as  he  really  was,  had  one 
failing  which  dimmed  his  character,  and  this 
'WSLS  an  overweening  desire  to  ennoble  his  daugh- 
ter. The  young  count,  though  deeply  sensible 
of  her  indiflierence,  could  not  relinquish  the  hope 
that  his  love  might  yet  touch  her  heart,  and  al- 
though he  saw  how  it  grieved  her,  he  had  not 
strength  to  be  generous  in  resigning  her. 

The  day  was  indeed  fixed  ;  the  guests — noble 
ones,  too,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  father — were 
invited.  The  morning  came,  and  the  household 
were  all  astir.  The  biide  had  retired  the  evening 
before  with  a  weeping  and  anxious  face ;  and  as 
yet  she  had  not  returned. 

'•  Let  her  sleep,"  said  the  good  mother  of  Far- 
el, whose  aflfection  for  her  grandchild  rebelled 
against  all  this.  "  Let  her  sleep.  I  will  awaken 
her  when  it  is  time." 

Had  one  had  time  to  examine  the  countenance 
of  the  good  old  grandmother,  when,  half  an 
hour  lattr,  she  came  to  say  that  Victorine  was 
missing,  it  might  have  been  thought  to  exhibit 
more  satisfaction  than  anxiety.  But  no  one  had 
time.  There  was  "mounting  in  hot  haste,"  but 
the  lady  had  gone,  and  could  not  be  found. 

But,  half  a  league  off,  in  the  little  church  of 
San  Andrea,  a  marriage  ceremony  was  at  that 
moment  going  on.  When  it  was  over,  the  artist- 
bridegroom  carried  off  his  blushing  bride  to  the 
old  home  at  Soucy,  where  she  was  welcomed  as 
warmly  as  she  would  have  been  at  the  halls  of 
de  Fleury.  Victorine's  father,  finding  that  his 
schemes  were  in  vain,  extended  the  desired  par- 
don to  the  young  couple,  and  harmony  was  soon 
restored  to  the  household  of  the  Farel  family. 

From  one  branch  to  another  Jean  Cousin  turn- 
ed with  avidity,  and  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
success  of  versatile  geniuses  ;  for,  unlike  them, 
he  did  everything  well  that  he  undertook.  To 
his  pen  artists  are  indebted  for  much  useful  ana- 
tomical information,  as  well  as  his  example  in 
the  various  arts  in  which  he  excelled.  Dying  in 
1 .589,  he  1<  ft  a  name  to  posterity  of  which  it 
might  well  be  proud. 
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known.  This  door  opens  on  a  spacious  hall,  15  feet  wide  and  extending  about  40  feet  1 
to  the  rear  of  the  house.  This  portion  of  the  building,  with  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  ' 
staircase,  is  the  subject  of  our  first  illustration.  On  the  right  is  the  parlor  in  which 
Washington  and  Lafayette  were  received.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned  with 
family  portraits,  including  a  fine  head  of  Governor  Hancock,  from  the  pencil  of  Cop- 
ley. Over  this  room  is  the  guest-chamber,  at  one  time  occupied  by  Lafayette.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  chamber  in  which  Governor  Hancock  died.  The  whole  interior 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  house  is  so  thoroughly  built,  that  it  will  probably 
remain  in  its  present  condition  for  another  hundred  years.  The  architects  of  the  past 
century  had  an  eye  to  posterity.  Here,  then,  lived  and  died  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  great  revolutionary  drama,  the  "  flagitious  rebel "  who,  with  Sam- 
uel Adams,  had  the  honor  of  being  excluded  by  General  Gage  from  the  benefits  of 
the  general  pardon  he  proffered  alter  the  battle  of  Lexington,  president  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  Massachusetts,  successor  of  Peyton  Randolph  as  president  of  the 
National  Congress,  president  of  the  State  Convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  for  many  years  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Here  was  the  home  of 
the  man  who  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  George  HI.,  and  who  lived  to  be  an 
active  agent  in  the  events  that  deprived  that  monarch  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  his 
crown.  No  man  staked  more  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution  than  John  Hancock, 
for  his  property  was  located  in  the  very  focus  of  the  *'  rebellion."  And  who  can  for- 
get how,  with  a  patriotic  devotion  worthy  of  Pnblicola,  he  bade  Gen.  Washington 
"cannonade  Boston,  though  it  should  make  John  Hancock  a  beggar  V  In  front  of 
this  old  mansion  he  walked  and  talked  with  Samuel  Adams,  discussing  the  gravest 
questions  on  which  man  can  be  called  to  deliberate,  and,  when  he  had  given  in  hie  ad- 
hesion to  the  popular  cause,  within  that  house  he  gathered  the  bold  spirits  of  the  Rev- 
olution to  "  plot  most  precious  mischief."  A  sad  scene  the  windows  of  the  old  house 
looked  down  upon  when  British  troops  were  encamped  on  Boston  Common,  and 
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THE  HANCOCK  HOUSE,  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

We  publish  on  this  page  a  series  of  views  of  the  famous  old 
Hancock  House,  on  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  to  which  the  recent 
death  of  its  venerable  owner,  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Banks  of  its 
purchase  by  the  State,  and  Col.  E.  G.  Parker's  interesting  report 
on  the  subject,  have  given  a  fresh  interest,  directing  universal  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  our  old  historic  landmarks. 
The  sketches  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
were  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waud, 
and  are  correct  in  every  particular.  The  exterior  of  the  mansion, 
the  hall  and  staircase,  the  room  honored  by  Washington  as 
the  guest  of  Governor  Hancock,  are  delineated  with  the  fidelity  of 
the  daguerreotype.  No  Bostonian  needs  a  description  of  the 
Hancock  House,  yet  all  will  be  glad  to  preserve  a  picture  of  it, 
and  our  countrymen  in  other  States  and  cities  will  welcome  all 
that  we  can  publish  in  reference  to  the  homestead  of  the  man 
whose  bold  and  graceful  signature  was  the  first  affixed  to  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence.  The  mansion  occupies 
nearly  the  most  commanding  site  in  Boston,  and  its  stately,  old- 
fashioned  architecture  attracts  the  eye  amidst  the  crowd  of  build- 
ings extending  from  the  State  House  to  Charles  Street.  It 
commands  a  view  over  the  tree-tops  of  the  upper  Mall,  across  the 
broad  Common  and  the  forest  of  chimneys  and  of  masts,  of  those 
distant  heights  where  Washington  planted  his  cannon  when  the 
town  was  in  possession  of  the  British.    Formerly  it  had  an  ex- 


tensive view  on  every  side,  for,  at  the  date  of  its 
erection,  the  west  end  of  Boston  was  a  kind  of 
rural  wilderness.  The  house  is  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  having  been  erected  in  1737,  by  Thom- 
as Hancock,  Esq.,  an  uncle  of  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration.     It  must   have   been   regarded   at  ~^  — - —  ■  "= 

that  time  as  a  marvel  of  sumptuous  architecture. 
It  was  surrounded  by  green  pastures  filled  with 
browsing  cattle.     The   hill,   which   derived    its 
name  from  the  beacon  which  crowned  the  sum- 
mit, and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  State  House,  was  then  of  much 
greater  elevation  than  at  present.    When  Governor  Hancock  came 
into  possession  of  it,  the  estate  was  quite  a  little  farm,  for  it  com- 
prised five  acres.     There  was  some  pasturage  for  horses,  and  nn 
orchard  filled  with  choice  fruit-trees,  extended  in  the  rear  of  the 
mansion.     Long  ago  the  shears  of  improvement,  like  Hotspur's 
river,  "clipped  a  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out"  of  the 
territory.     Some  other  changes,  too,  have  occurred  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  a  large  dining  hall  and  the  stables  have  disappeared,  but 
substantially  the  building  is  the  same  as  when  the  heroes  of  the 
Revolution  were  welcome  guests  within  its  hospitable  walls.     On 
the  outside  of  the  house  may  still  be  seen  the  irons  which  support- 
ed large  lanterns  that  lighted  up  the  grounds  when  the  governor 
gave  one  of  his  sumptuous  evening  entertainments.     The  knocker 
on  the  old  front  door  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  when  bells  were  un- 
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scarlet  uniforms  blazed  among  the  white  walls  of  their  canrass 
city.  That  old  pile  many  a  time  and  oft  gave  back  the  roll  ol 
the  British  drums  and  the  bray  of  the  British  trumpet,  and  it 
shook  with  the  heavy  cannonading  on  that  day  of  days,  when  the 
flower  of  the  British  army  withered  before  the  freemen  on  the  sa- 
cred hill  of  sacrifice  in  Charlestown.  But  the  day  of  tribulation 
passed,  the  old  mansion  blazed  forth  with  a  festal  glory  it  had 
never  before  known,  and  its  portals  were  thrown  wide  open  by 
the  hospitable  owner  and  his  lady,  when  the  American  defenders  of 
our  soil,  and  their  courtly  allies  of  the  French  army  and  navy, 
had  sheathed  their  swords  and  mingled  in  joyous  celebration  of 
their  victories.  What  august  and  brilliant  forms  have  trod  the 
floors  of  the  Hancock  House !  What  beauties  long  ago  moulder- 
ed in  the  grave,  pattered  up  and  down  those  old  stairs  on  their 
high  heels,  filling  the  hall  with  the  rustle  of  their  silks  and  bro- 
cades, and  the  low,  sweet  music  of  their  laughter ! 
Magistrates,  legislators,  soldiers  and  civilians,  divines, 
and  wits,  and  men  of  learning,  the  rich  and  poor,  have 
passed  in  and  ont  of  those  portals.  They  are  all  gone, 
now — and  yet  the  house  is  haunted  by  their  presence, 
and  graced  by  »thoasand  charming  associations. 

)  « ■  »  > • 

THE  LAND  OF  GOLD. 
California  is  "  going  ahead  like  a  steamboat."  Tho 
increase  in  horses  during  a  period  of  two  years  is 
43,000,  and  in  cattle  120,000.  The  exports  of  hides 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $516,712.  The 
quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  1856  was  511,963  acres  ; 
in  1858,  755,734  ;  being  an  increase  of  244,771  acres. 
This  is  exclusive  of  land  fenced  in  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. The  crop  of  wheat  for  the  year  1853  is  set 
down  at  3,568,669  bnshels ;  and  that  of  barley  at 
6,382,717. — In  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  tho 
manufacturing  of  wine,  the  Golden  State  of  the  Pacific 
already  stands  foremost  in  the  confederacy.  The  in- 
crease in  this  interest  has  been  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  The  number  of  vines  in  1858 
was  nearly  4,000,000,  and  of  this  large  number  one- 
third  is  found  in  a  single  county — Los  Angelos — while 
the  average  yield  of  each  vine  is  estimated  at  14  "pounds. 
During  the  year  1858  there  was  manufactured  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  wine  385,000  gallons,  and  of  brandy  10,000 
gallons,  making  a  total  of  nearly  400,000  gallons.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  1860,  1,000,00()  gallons  of  these 
liquors  will  be  manufactured  in  California. 

A  considerable  share  of  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  for  which  experience  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  soil  and  climate  of  California  is 
admirably  adapted.  During  the  year  1858  there  was 
exported  1,351,671  pounds  of  wool,  at  a  home  valua- 
tion of  $189,634,  while  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
State  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  650,000,  being 
more  than  double  the  number  estimated  for  1856. — So 
far  as  tho  mining  interests  are  concerned,  it  is  shown 
that  this  department  of  State  and  National  wealth  is 
increasing  in  importance  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
State.  At  the  present  time  there  are  5726  miles  of  ar- 
tificial water-courses  constructed  for  mining  purposes, 
at  an  expense  of  $13,500,000,  while  the  number  of 
mills  for  quartz  mining  on  the  first  of  November,  1858, 
was  279,  costing  $3,275,000.— Boito»i  Potl. 
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TESTING    UNITED    STATES    CANNON   AT  THE  CASTLE. 


CASTING  AND  PROVING  GUNS. 

Two  engravings  on  this  page,  from  drawings 
made  for  us  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waud,  exhibit  the 
process  of  casting  ten-inch  shell  guns  for  the 
United  States  navy,  at  Alger's  foundry.  South 
Boston,  and  the  manner  of  testing  the  guns  after 
they  are  completed.  The  iron  for  these  guns  is 
carefully  selected,  and,  to  obtain  the  necessary 
strength,  hardness  and  other  qualities,  Green- 
wood from  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  American  from 
Connecticut,  and  (lartsherrie  or  some  other  soft 
imported  iron,  of  which  but  a  small  quantity  is 
used.  The  metal  is  kept  in  the  furnace  about 
five  hours,  and  small  quantities  are  dipped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  test  it,  until  the  proper  mo- 
ment arrives  for  the  caiiting.  The  molten  iron 
is  then  run  directly  from  the  furnace  into  the 
moulds,  a  process  which  occupies  about  three 
minutes.  Ihe  gun  mould  is  sunk  in  a  pit  which 
is  carefully  covered  at  the  top  for  the  purpose  of 


retaining  the  heat  and  allowing  the  gun  to  cool 
slowly,  which  takes  about  ten  days.  28,000 
pounds  of  metal  are  required  to  form  a  gun,  which, 
when  finished,  weighs  only  16,000  pounds, 
12,000  pounds  having  been  lost  in  turning  and 
boring,  as  the  guns  are  cast  solid.  All  the 
minutiae  of  manufacture  are  carefully  noted  by  the 
government  officer,  and  must  be  inspected  and 
approved  by  him.  The  ten-inch  is  the  largest 
sized  gun  used  by  the  United  States  navy,  and  is 
on  the  most  approved  model.  The  bonng  and 
finishing  of  a  gun  requires  about  a  month's 
labor.  The  casting,  especially  when  performed 
at  night,  is  a  very  picturesque  operation ;  the 
glowing  metal  and  brilliant  steel-colored  sparks 
lighting  the  dim  arches  and  misty  gloom  of  the 
foundry,  while  the  stalwart  workmen  appear  in 
the  ruddy  glare  like  the  demons  of  a  sorcerer  en- 
gaged in  some  cabalistic  experiment.  Our  larger 
picture  gives  a  complete  representation  of  this 


striking  spectacle.  The  gun  having  been  com- 
pleted, must  then  be  subject  to  proof,  and  this  is 
represented  in  the  first  engraving.  The  powder 
proof  consists  in  firing  from  a  gun  selected  from 
a  lot,  a  thousand  rounds,  which  it  must  sustain, 
and  the  rest,  each  a  limited  number  of  times  with 
a  small  excess  of  powder.  The  gun  is  fired  with 
shell  of  134  pounds'  weight,  either  filled  or 
empty,  as  occasion  may  require.  It  has  a  range 
of  about  two  miles  with  15  pounds  of  powder. 
The  shells  are  discharged  into  a  butt  filled  with 
earth  to  receive  them,  the  gun  being  placed  upon 
a  platform,  and  fired  by  a  lanyard  from  a  protec- 
tion built  behind  it,  into  which  the  men  retire 
when  it  is  fired.  The  shell  buries  itself  in  the 
butt,  and  throws  up  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke 
mixed  with  stones,  producing  the  effect  shown  in 
our  picture.  The  importance  of  the  most  careful 
experiments  with  ship,  field  and  siege  guns,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  fortune  of  war  now 


depends  entirely  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  artillery  and  the  science  of 
using  it.  Though  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder  was  known 
to  Roger  Bacon  in  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  at  a  considerably 
later  period  that  fire-arms  began 
to  supersede  the  ancient  artillery, 
the  catapults,  mangonels  and 
other  cumbrous  machines.  Bar- 
bour, in  his  "  Metrical  Life  of 
Robert  Bruce,"  says  that  cannoH 
were  used  by  Edward  III.,  in 
his  first  campaign  against  the 
Scots  A.  D.,  1327.  Du  Cange 
says  they  were  employed  by  the 
French  at  the  siege  of  Puy 
Guillaume  in  1338;  but  they 
must  have  been  at  that  time  very 
uncommon,  for  Kapin  relates 
that  the  cannon  employed  by  Ed- 
ward 111.,  at  the  battle  of  Crea- 
sy, in  134C,  contributed  as  much 
by  the  surprise  they  occasioited 
to  the  French  troops,  as  by  their 
execution,  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  A  few  years  later  they 
seem  to  have  been  no  longer 
rare.  The  most  ancient  cannon 
were  formed  of  bars  or  pieces  of 
iron,  soldered  to  each  other 
lengthwise,  and  bound  together 
by  iron  hoops  ;  occasionally  lead, 
or  even  leather,  protected  in 
some  manner,  appears  to  have 
been  employed  ;  and  the  cannon 
balls  were  made  of  stone.  About 
the  middle  of  the  15lh  century, 
cannon  began  to  be  cast,  and  it 
was  about  the  end  of  the  same 
century  that  font  metal  or 
bronze  was  first  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1477,  when 
Louis  XI.  was  about  to  at- 
tack the  cities  of  Flanders  and 
Picardy,  he  ordered  bombards  or 
cannon  of  prodigious  length  and 
weight  to  be  cast  at  Paris,  Tours,  Amiens  and 
Orleans.  He  also  ordered  iron  bullets  to  be  cast 
at  the  foundries  of  Criel,  though  stone  bullets 
were  still  in  use.  Brass  cannon  appear  to  have 
been  first  cast  in  England  by  John  Owen  in  1 .535. 
Mortars  were  made  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  cast-iron  cannon  under  that  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  Until  within  a  few  years,  iron  can- 
non were  cast  with  a  cylindrical  cavity  nearly  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  calibre  of  the  piece,  but  ex- 
perience pointed  out  many  inconveniences  from 
casting  guns  hollow,  and  widening  the  calibres 
by  boring  bars,  all  guns  cast  hollow  becoming 
more  or  less  spongy  where  they  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  compact,  and  numberless  cavities 
being  also  created  round  the  cores,  from  stag- 
nated air  generated  in  them,  which  were  too  deep 
to  be  cut  out  by  the  boring.  Iron  and  brass  can- 
non are  now  cast  solid  to  remedy  these  defects, 
and  thus,  the  grain  is  more  compressed. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

HousBKBBPER,  Roxbury. — You  can    purchase    prepared 
French  mustard  at  the  grocery  stores,  but  if  )ou  are 
willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  you  can  make  it  by  the 
foUowiug   receipt:     One   ounce   of    mustard  and   two 
pinches  of  salt  are  mixed  in  a  large  wineglass  full  of 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Then   pound  in  a  mortar  one  clove  of  garlic,  a  small 
handful  of  tarnigou,  another  of  garden  cress,  and  add 
to  the  mustard,  putting  vinegar  according  to  taste. 
M.  M.,  Dorchester.  Mass. — Tea  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope about  16i0,  and  was  sometimes  sold  at  fifty  dollars 
a  pound. 
Auatkur  — The  strawberry  plant  is  found  all  over  the 
globe.     Even  the  Swi.JS  mountains  have  a  variety.     A 
nautical  friend  of  ours  professes  to  have  eaten  them  in 
South  America  as  large  as  cup-plates. 
Inquirer. — You  will  tind  .some  vivid  sketches  of  Malta  in 
"  Scampavias,"  a  very  clever  book,  written  by  Lieut. 
Henry  A.  Wise. 
Bkooki.inr. — The  cannon  ball  in  the  tower  of  Brattle 
Street  Church  probably  came  from  Fort  VVashington. 
Cambridge  port. 
*■  One  of  Many.'' — You  will  find  some  notices  of  Prince 
Napoleon  in  Lord   Dulferin's  "  Yacht  Voyage  of  6000 
Miles,"  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields.    The   prince 
went  to  Iceland  in  the  reign  of  llortense. 
KxAnsR. — There  are  some  ancient  relics  from  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus  in  the  British  Museum.    This  famous  monu- 
ment, oae   of  the  seven  wonders   of  the  world,   was 
erected   by  Queen   Artemisia,  wife  of  Mausolus,    353 
years  before  the  Christian  era.     It  was  called  Mauso- 
leum, and  all  other  magnificent  touibs  and  sepulchres 
have  ever  since  received  the  same  name. 
Beginner. — Madame  de  St,iei  could  never  enter  into  an 
intellectual  combat  without   something  to  occupy  her 
handii.     It  was   her  custom   always  to  have  a  twig  of 
poplar  with  two  or  three  leaves  on  it,  which  she  iuva 
riably  twirled  about,   as   a  sort  of  accompaniment  to 
her  words.    She  used  to  declare  that  she  should  be 
dumb  without  it,  and  even  when  she  went  to  parties 
some  substitute  was  always  provided. 
Sergeant  S. — Commissions  are  still  bought  and  sold  in 
the  British  army.     A  lieutenantcy  in    the   line  costs 
$3500.     Candidates  must  pass  an  examiimtion,  but  it 
is  a  very  superficial  one.     Owing  to  this  practice    the 
English  army  is  very  poorly  officered.     In  France,  as 
in  tnis  country,  no  man  can  hold  a  commission  in  the 
regular  army  who  is   not  properly  educated   for  the 
position. 


MOVEMENTS  IN  FR.iNCE. 

The  speech  of  Napoleon  III.,  at  the  opening 
of  the  French  Chambers,  though  cast  in  a  mould 
of  peace,  is  filled  with  warlike  ingredients.  He 
avows  that  it  is  still  his  purpose  "  to  restore 
France  to  her  rank  among  the  nations ;"  that 
France  and  Russia,  in  reference  to  European 
affairs,  "  are  agreed  upon  all  points  in  dispute ;" 
that  France  and  Austria  "  have  disagreed  upon 
important  questions,  and  it  required  a  most  con- 
ciliatory spirit  to  succeed  in  arranging  them  ;" 
that  "  the  interest  of  France  is  everywhere,  where 
there  is  a  just  cause,  and  where  civilization  ought 
to  be  made  to  prevail;"  that  "in  this  state  of 
things  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  France 
should  draw  closer  to  Piedmont ;"  that  "  the 
state  of  Italy,  and  her  abnormal  position,  where 
order  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  foreign 
troops,  gives  just  cause  of  anxiety  to  diplomacy." 
These  strong  declarations  are  mixed  up  with  a 
due  proportion  of  hollow  intimations  of  defer- 
ence towards  England,  and  of  qualified  assur- 
ances that  there  is  no  sufficient  motive  for  belief 
in  war ;  but  viewed  in  connection  with  what 
France  is  doing  at  the  present  time,  they  show 
very  significantly  that  the  emperor's  plans  are 
such  as  will  be  very  likely  to  provoke  hostilities ; 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  pursue  them,  war  or 
no  war.  What  can  be  meant  by  the  purpose  "  to 
restore  France  to  her  place  among  the  nations  V 
What  but  the  re-establishment  of  the  French 
power  in  Europe,  as  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Napoleon  I.,  when  almost  every  nation  upon  the 
continent,  except  Russia,  was  subject  to  the  im- 
perial eagles  1  Since  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  1814,  France  has  lost  no  position  in 
Europe  ;  and  if  she  is'  to  be  restored  now,  it  must 
mean  to  a  state  antecedent  to  that. 

As  to  what  Fiance  is  doing  at  the  present 
time,  it  all  shows  a  warlike  purpose.  The  army 
has  been  increased  for  sometime  past,  and  is  still 
increasing ;  so  that  by  the  first  ot  July  next  it 
will  amount  to  650,000  men.  Troops  of  all 
arms  are  being  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  confines  of  Savoy, 
and  the  arsenals  of  France  are  ringing  with  the 
constant  din  of  warlike  preparation.  The  French 
navy  is  being  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and 
with  the  most  formidable  and  effective  improve- 
ments of  modern  art.  There  are  at  the  present 
moment  two  hundred  ships-of-war  in  commission 
in  French  ports,  and  floating  batteries  of  great 
power  are  in  process  of  construction.  Sardinia, 
too,  the  prolt</e  of  France,  is  expending  millions 
of  francs  in  military  preparations,  to  second  the 


movements  of  the  emperor  whenever  he  shall 
"cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  All 
this  looks  as  though  Napoleon  III.  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  suit 
himself;  and  gives  a  very  significant  meaning  to 
the  arrogant  declarations  ot  his  late  speech, 
which  we  have  quoted  above. 


<  »■»  > 


SEEDS  FROM  CHINA. 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  charge  of  the  business  of  im- 
porting new  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants  into  the 
country  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  and 
through  its  instrumentality  many  important  ben- 
efits have  been  secured  to  the  farming  interest. 
Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  an  English  gentleman  of 
superior  botanical  attainments,  is  now  engaged 
in  China,  in  behalf  of  the  patent  office,  in  pro- 
caring  seeds  of  new  and  valuable  plants  for  ship- 
ment to  this  country  for  the  purposes  of  experi- 
ment, and  has  recently  sent  an  invoice  contain- 
ing large  quantities  of  seeds  of  various  kinds. 
Among  these  are  seeds  and  plants  of  the  Yang- 
mae  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  greatly  esteemed 
in  China.  There  are  also  seeds  of  the  Tung  oil 
tree,  which  produces  a  valuable  oil  suitable  for 
the  use  of  carpenters  and  varnishers  of  wood ; 
and  ot  the  Oo  dang,  which  is  a  highly  ornamen- 
tal tree.  Seeds  of  the  camphor  tree  are  also 
comprised  in  the  agent's  invoice;  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  highly  valuable  tree  may  be  cul- 
tivated with  good  success  and  profit  in  Florida, 
and  other  of  the  southern  States.  In  addition  to 
these  varieties,  there  is  also  a  large  quantity  of 
the  seed  of  the  tea-plant,  packed  in  earth  to  pre- 
serve its  vitality  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  institute 
new  experiments  as  to  the  practicability  of  cul- 
tivating this  shrub  in  the  United  States.  For  the 
proper  germination  of  these  various  seeds,  a 
propagating  house  has  been  established  at  Wash- 
ington, with  a  view  to  starting  the  plants  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  then  distrib- 
uting them  to  the  localities  best  fitted  for  the  ex- 
periments of  acclimating  and  cultivating  them. 


I  ^■^  » 


HEYN,  THE  DUTCH  ADMIRAL.. 

During  the  maritime  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Peter  Heyn,  an  admiral  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of  prowess, 
which  won  for  him  the  highest  honors  of  his 
country.  In  1627  he  conquered  Saint  Salvador 
from  the  Spanish,  and  destroyed  twenty-six  of 
the  enemy's  fleet.  Shortly  after  this  he  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  Spanish  "  Silver  Fleet,"  on  its  an- 
nual voyage  from  the  West  Indies  to  Spain,  and 
captured  nineteen  vessels,  carrying  all  his  prizes 
but  two  to  Holland.  The  booty  of  this  capture 
was  immense,  including  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds,  or  about  sixty-two  and  a  half 
tons  of  pure  silver.  Heyn  was  a  man  of  honor- 
able origin,  and  as  modest  as  he  was  brave.  He 
refused  to  receive  any  portion  for  himself  of  the 
vast  treasure  he  had  won,  and  when  exalted  by 
the  States  General  to  the  high  and  honorable 
post  of  lieutenant  admiral,  he  would  have  de- 
clined it,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  too  high  a  dig- 
nity for  one  of  his  mean  birth  and  unpolished 
manners.  The  next  year  Heyn  died  gloriously, 
on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  which  he  had  laid  be- 
tween two  Dunkirk  pirates,  and  was  fighting 
with  the  utmost  bravery.  His  death  was  publicly 
mourned  by  his  country,  "with  the  most  honor- 
able testimonials  to  his  worth.  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  princely  state  in  the  royal  mausoleum 
at  Delft,  and  a  magnificent  marble  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 


-«      ^a^  -»- 


A  STORY  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

Lady  Morgan  relates,  in  her  interesting  me- 
moirs, some  particulars  of  a  visit  to  Lafayette  at 
Lagrange.  She  says  : — As  I  thought  the  general 
limped  a  little,  although  Morgan  gave  liim  his 
arm,  I  proposed  as  we  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  great  lawn,  that  commands  such  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  chateau  and  its  five  towers,  that  we 
should  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  scene  on  one  of  the 
many  wooden  benches  with  which  the  grounds 
abound.  The  shade  of  two  fine  trees  offered  us 
repose  and  shelter  from  the  sun,  and,  above  all, 
one  of  those  charming  chats  with  the  general,  to 
which  he  unsuspectingly  lent  himself.  In  those 
low,  slow,  modulated  tones,  which  gave  to  every- 
thing ho  said  such  emphasis,  he  answered  our 
questions  by  replies,  that  miglit  almost  be  called 
historical.  "  Is  it  true,  general,"  I  a,skcd,  "  that 
you  once  went  to  a  masked  ball  at  the  opera  with 
the  Queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette,  leaning 
on  your  arm,  the  king  knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter  till  after  her  return  V     "  I  am  afraid  so," 


said  he,  "slie  was  so  indiscreet,  and  I  can  con- 
scientiously add,  so  innocent.  However,  le 
Comte  d'Artois  was  of  the  party,  and  wo  were 
all  young,  enterprising,  and  pleasure-loving. 
But  what  is  most  absurd  in  the  adventure  was, 
that  when  I  pointed  out  Madame  du  Barri  to  her 
— whose  figure  and  favorite  domino  I  knew — the 
queen  expressed  the  most  anxious  desire  to  hear 
her  speak,  and  bade  me  accost  her.  She  an- 
swered me  flippantly,  and  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
offered  her  my  other  arm,  the  queen  would  not 
have  objected  to  it;  such  was  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
in  the  head  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  Austria." 
I  said,  "  Ah,  general,  you  were  their  Cromwell 
Grandison."  "  Not  then,"  replied  he,  sm.iling, 
"  that  sobriquet  was  given  me  long  after  by  Mira- 
beau."  "  I  believe,"  said  I,  "  the  queen  was 
quite  taken  with  the  American  cause."  "  She 
thought  so,  but  understood  nothing  about  it,"  re- 
plied he.  "  The  world  said  at  least,"  I  added, 
with  some  hesitation,  "  that  she  favored  its  young 
champion,  the  hero  of  two  worlds."  "  A  draw- 
ing-room scandal !"  he  replied,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped. 


The  Boston  Jouknal. — We  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement 
in  another  column,  of  this  long  established  and 
remarkably  successful  paper.  With  a  larger  cir- 
culation than  any  journal  of  its  class  in  this  city, 
it  wields  a  mbst  potent  and  extensive  influence, 
and  is  conducted  on  a  scale  ot  liberality  and  en- 
terprise which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  daily  paper 
in  the  country.  As  a  news  paper,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  be  excelled,  and  its  several  editions 
are  most  complete  and  perfect  issues.  Especially 
as  an  advertising  medium  we  know  the  Journal 
to  be  most  valuable,  from  personal  experience  in 
our  own  business  behalf.  Captain  Rogers,  the 
proprietor,  though  a  young  man,  has  large  expe- 
rience, and  holds  a  high  position  as  an  influen- 
tial and  worthy  citizen. 


A  French  Idea. — A  French  engineer  seri- 
ously proposes  a  scheme  for  turning  the  sands  of 
the  great  African  Desert  into  solid  arched  blocks 
for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  sandy  waste.  The  method 
proposed  is  to  mould  the  sand  by  moisture  into 
blocks  of  the  proper  shape,  and  fuse  them  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  concentrated  rays  by  means  of 
a  huge  Archimedean  burning  mirror.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  tunnel  is  stated  to  be  the  protection 
of  travellers  from  the  desert  simoons  and  sand 
storms,  and  to  make  Algeria  the  entrepot  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  with  Africa. 
«-—♦-» 

Great  Britain  and  the  Fejeeans. — The 
British  government  is  said  to  have  purchased 
200,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Fejee  Islanders, 
for  the  sum  of  $45,000,  to  be  paid  to  satisfy  the 
American  claims  against  the  Fejee  government. 
In  addition  to  this  grant  of  200,000,  there  will 
be  grants  of  such  other  lands  as  may  be  needed 
for  governmental  purposes. 

«    ^m^    > 

"Roderick  the  Rover."  —  This  captivat- 
ing sea  story,  elegantly  illustrated,  written  by 
Lieutenant  Murray,  will  be  sent  post  paid  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty 
cents  in  postage  stamps.  Five  editions  of  this 
remarkable  romance  have  been  issued,  and  the 
demand  is  as  great  as  at  first ! 

A  Catholic   Cathedral. — A  structure  to 

cost   $50,000,  for  this  purpose,  is  about  to  be. 

erected  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  we  observe  by 
the  State  paper. 

e-*-»*-^» 

"  Miraldi  :  or  the  Justice  of  Tacon." — This 
drama,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial, 
is  playing  with  large  success  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

i    ^mm-   » 

Cotton. — Alabama  has  reason  to  rejoice  over 
her  cotton  crop  for  the  last  year.  Its  value  is 
officially  ascertained  to  exceed  $2,000,000, 

4— »•« k 

$3,50. — Ballou's  Pictorial  and  T/te  Flag  of 
our  Union  are  sent  together  for  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  year. 

1  »«»  » 

Ohio. — This  State,  we  learn  from  the  official 
journal,  has  now  a  population  of  2,;J()0,000. 

— . 1  ^.^  > 

The    Indian    Race. — There    are   now   less 

than  360,000  Indians  in  the  United  States ! 
«  »«»  » 

A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS. — The  recent  Mount 

Vernon  Ball  nt  the  Boston  Theatre. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  M'ASHINGTON. 

The  place  where  Washington's  ancestors  first 
settled  in  1677,  is  situated  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Va.,  upon  an  elevated  plateau  on  Pope's 
Creek,  near  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the 
Potomac  River.  Here  the  father  of  his  country 
was  born  in  the  year  1732.  The  cellar  of  the 
house  is  still  visible,  and  some  fruit-trees  and 
other  remnants  of  the  garden  still  remain  to  in- 
terest the  eye  of  the  patriotic  pilgrim.  The  site 
of  the  house  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  to 
protect  it  from  invasion.  Tliis  fence  was  erected 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  which  Colonel  Lewis 
W.  Washington  presented  the  hallowed  spot. 
The  situation  is  represented  to  be  very  romantic, 
and  the  scenery  around  as  beautiful.  Standing 
upon  an  elevated  bank  upon  the  borders  of  the 
creek,  the  visitor  sees  around  him  the  outline  of 
hill  and  vale,  the  noble  stream  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  graceful  outline  of  tlie  Maryland  shore 
beyond,  just  as  the  eyes  of  that  youthful  hero 
dwelt  upon  them  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  for 
the  hand  of  improvement  has  not  been  here,  and 
the  wild  solitude  of  nature  is  as  little  disturbed 
there  now,  as  it  was  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Of  hate  years  it  has 
become  somewhat  common  for  citizens  of  other 
States  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  interesting 
locality  when  they  visit  Mount  Vernon. 


4     *  •  ^     > 


Vert  queer.— A  correspondent  of  a  Cin- 
cinnati paper  at  Jackson,  Ohio,  gives  an  account 
of  a  subterranean  vault  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  air  was  so  impure  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  go  down  into  it.  By  means  of 
a  rake,  himian  bones  of  gigantic  size  have  been 
raised,  and  a  small  chain  of  silver,  with  coins  at- 
tached to  each  end.  The  coins,  though  much 
defaced  by  time,  have  the  appearance  of  those  in 
use  among  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Scipio 
Afi-icanus,  though  there  were  evident  traces  of 
hieroglyphic  devices  that  cannot  be  deciphered. 
It  strikes  us  this  story  appeared  rather  prema- 
turely.    It  should  have  been  dated  April  1st. 


<  ^•^  > 


A  Ghost. — The  people  of  Rahway,  N.  Y., 
have  got  a  ghost  "  in  their  midst."  One  man 
saw  it  expand  from  a  little  thing  a  foot  long  to 
the  size  of  a  man  and  fired  at  it,  placed  a  bullet, 
according  to  his  own  account,  about  where  the 
heart  ought  to  lie  ;  the  smoke  blinded  the  marks- 
man, and  when  it  blew  away  the  ghost  had  disap- 
peared. An  Irish  family  had  lived  in  the  house, 
and  left  it  suddenly  without  saying  a  word.  But 
the  strongest  proof  is  that  a  German,  with  his 
family  moved  in  afterward,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
made  an  unceremonious  exit,  leaving  a  barrel  of 
sour  crout  in  the  cellar,  which  he  is  afraid  to  go 
back  and  get. 


t    mmm   » 


The  tame  PiGEON.-«-The  following  pleasing 
story  is  vouched  for  as  a  fact.  In  Leedsvillo, 
N.  Y.,  a  tame  piggon  accompanies  two  little  chil- 
dren to  school  regularly,  flying  after  them  along 
the  street,  alighting  on  the  fences,  trees,  and  in 
the  road  before  them.  If  it  flies  too  far  ahead, 
you  may  see  it  turn  round,  and,  looking  at  the 
children,  wait  patiently  for  their  arrival,  and  then 
fly  a  stretch  further  on ;  and  so  it  keeps  doing 
until  they  reach  the  school.  Then  it  perches  it- 
self upon  the  window  sill,  where  it  remains  until 
school  is  out,  when  it  observes  the  same  manner 
in  going  home. 

Pat  of  the  British  Cabinet. — Against 
$56,000  paid  away  in  annual  salaries  to  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  United  States,  there  is  $287,000  per 
annum,  received  by  the  members  of  the  present 
Derby  Ministry  in  England. 


True. — Henry  Ward  Beecher  says:  "Life 
would  bo  a  perpetual  flea-hunt,  if  one  were 
obliged  to  run  down  all  the  inuendoes,  the  inve- 
racities, the  insinuations,  the  suspicions,  etc., 
which  are  uttered  against  him  " 


*    ^mm>    » 


Kissing. — A  story  is  going  the  rounds  about 
a  young  man  kissing  Piccolomini  in  the  entry  of 
a  hotel  by  mistake  instead  of  his  sister.  Some 
people  doubt  the  story — we  doubt  the  mistake. 

The  Ridiculous  versus  the  Sublime. — 
Little  Colley  Grattan,  ex-British  consul  at  Bos- 
ton, criticising  Daniel  Webster.  "  Ye  gods  and 
little  fishes  !" 


Going  West. — The  emigration  to  the  West 
will  be  very  large  this  spring.  A  large  propor- 
tion will  go  to  the  new  gold  mines. 
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THE  BRITISH  AND  FRKKCII  NAVIKS. 

Within  the  last  tea  years  the  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  very  much 
increased  ;  the  latter,  though,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  former,  so  that  the  actual  strength  of 
the  two  is  now  very  nearly  equal.  The  British 
navy  contains  some  sixty  more  large  vessels  than 
the  Frencli ;  but  this  preponderance  is  made  up 
of  the  old  style,  heavy  sailing  craft ;  while  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  ships-of-war  are  of 
modern  build,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tliem 
are  navigated  by  steam.  Of  present,  actual, 
available  force.  Great  Britain  has  007  vessels,  in- 
cluding two  hundred  gun-boats,  and  France  has 
605,  of  which  about  two  hundred  are  gunboats. 
Of  ships-of-tho-lino  and  frigates,  the  English 
have  seventy-one  steam  to  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five sailing,  and  the  French  fifiy  one  steam  to 
seventy-seven  sailing.  Great  Britain  has  in 
commission,  and  doing  duty  on  various  foreign 
stations,  125  vessels,  large  and  small,  and  a 
home  force  of  61,  including  the  channel  squad- 
ron. There  is  also  a  powerful  steam  reserve 
of  36  vessels,  large  and  small,  at  Chatham  and 
Sheerness,  which  could  be  equipped  for  sea  at  the 
shortest  notice,  upon  any  sudden  emergency. 
The  French  navy  is  more  concentrated  than  the 
British,  there  being  at  the  present  time  200  ves- 
sels in  commission  in  the  ports  of  Franco.  There 
is  less  difficulty  in  procuring  sailors  for  the 
French  navy  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sieam  navigation  in  place  of  sailing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  government  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  man  its  fleets  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  and  the  system  of  impressment 
is  no  longer  in  force.  Thus,  one  thing  with 
another  being  taken  into  consideration,  the 
French  navy  is  just  about  equal  to  the  English 
at  the  present  day ;  and  in  a  war  between  the 
two  powers,  the  old  naval  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land could  scarcely  be  maintained. 


Fashionable  Intelligence. — The  raiment 
of  her  majesty,  the  ex-empress  of  Hayti,  when 
she  landed  in  Jamaica,  consisted,  first,  of  a  Mad- 
ras handkerchifcf  about  her  head  ;  second,  "  no 
gloves  on  her  hands  ;"  third,  a  profusion  of  rings 
and  chains ;  fourth,  a  magnificent  silk  shawl ; 
fifth,  a  satin  dress.  Madame  Eline  Manminile, 
the  mother  of  Solouque,  wore  "  a  simple  hand- 
kerchief about  her  neck,  and  no  gloves."  The 
Princess  Olive,  "  an  Italian  straw  hat ;"  the  Prin- 
cess Celia,  "a  Balaklava  hat."  Solouque  himself 
wore  a  bottle  green  dress — his  favorite  color — 
embroidered  with  gold  upon  all  the  seams. 

Binding. — Every  description  of  binding  done 
at  this  office.  Magazines,  pamphlets,  sheet  mu- 
sic, newspapers.  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Punch, 
The  London  Illustrated  News,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Godey's  Magazine,  Graham's  Magazine,  Peter- 
son's, Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly,  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, Weekly  Novelette,  Flag  of  our  Union,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  bound  and  returned  in  one  week. 


t  ^ ■»  > 


Misses  McIntire  &  Kidder — An  adver- 
tisement may  bo  found  in  another  column  of  in- 
terest to  young  ladies  and  misses  who  wish  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  means  of  earning  a 
respectable  and  comfortable  livelihood.  The  es- 
tablishmont  of  the  ladies  whose  name  heads 
this  paragraph,  at  34  School  Street,  is  a  comj)lefe 
success,  and  calculated  to  benefit  all  who  im- 
prove its  advantages. 

<  »«»  > 

English  Yachting. — 100  yacht  matches 
were  sailed  in  the  English  waters  last  year.  The 
prizes  amounted  in  cash  to  about  £3396,  of 
which  sum  the  Royal  Clubs  contributed  £2515. 
The  principal  winners  were  the  Mosquito,  Vigi- 
lant, Lulworth,  and  Ursuline;  the  four  received 
upwards  of  £1225  between  them. 

— 1  ^»^  > 

A  startling  Fact. — A  New  York  paper 
states  that  while  the  people  ot  that  city  are 
taxed  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  the  city  are  growing  up 
without  attendance  upon  any  school ! 
♦— ^♦^  » 

Sir  Henry  Rivers — Soon  after  this  gen- 
tleman took  orders,  he  was  told  by  a  friend  that 
he  would  undoubtedly  become  a  bishop.  "  In- 
deed !"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  why  so  V  "  Because 
rivers  invariably  go  to  the  sta." 


I  ^•^■— »-- 


An  Irishman  on  the  Webster  Statue. 
— "  By  the  Powers,  is  it !  Thin  the  powers  is 
mighty  wake." 


THE  VILLAGE  UL.^fKSMlTH'S  SHOP. 

The  picture  which  occupies  the  last  page  rep- 
resents the  interior  of  a  village  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  is  a  fair  transcript  of  rural  life.  The 
figures  are  all  natural  and  spirited.  Prominent 
in  the  grouping  is  the  smith,  with  the  forefoot  of 
a  large  white  horse  in  his  lap,  plying  his  vocation 
to  the  delight  of  a  little  knot  ot  juvenile  specta- 
tors, fresh  from  school,  and  peering  in  at  the 
open  door  of  the  smithy.  The  farmer,  whose 
horse  is  shoeing,  is  gossiping  with  one  of  the 
matrons  of  the  village,  while  the  journeyman 
who  is  striking  on  the  anvil  has  a  word  to  say 
to  the  rustic  who  is  lifting  a  heavy  hammer.  A 
goat  and  her  kid  have  strayed  into  the  shop,  and 
adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  sketch.  In 
spite  of  its  dingy  rafters,  and  the  clank  of  ham- 
mer and  anvil,  the  blacksmith's  shop  is  a  favor- 
ite resort  with  all  sorts  of  people.  There  is 
something  attractive  in  the  glare  of  the  forge, 
and  somehow  or  rather  the  village  Vulcan  is  al- 
ways a  rare  gossip,  and  the  realm  over  which  he 
presides  the  headquarters  of  news.  It  is  one  of 
the  plcasantest  features  of  a  settlement,  and 
many  a  time  has  the  weary  wayfarer  been  glad 
to  step  out  of  a  cold  winter  storm  and  pass  a 
moment  by  the  glowing  fire,  to  thaw  his  chilled 
fingers,  and  listen  to  the  smith's  pleasant  gossip. 


<  »-»  > 


FAUSTIN  I.  AND  LAST. 

The  ex-emperor  Faustin  didn't  have  a  very 
good  time  of  it  at  the  Date-Tree  Tavern,  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  which  he  has  been  gracing  with  his 
presence.  Exiled  Haytiens  persisted  in  coming 
under  his  windows  at  night  and  singing  satirical 
songs  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  cars  of  fallen'maj- 
esty.  One  negro  song  in  particular  the  emperor 
has  never  been  able  to  endure — Boucaner  Jean 
Louis.  When  he  was  in  power  the  wretch  who 
dared  intone  this  popular  Haytien  air  was  sure 
of  imprisonment.  The  refugees  in  Kingston, 
whom  he  had  exiled,  would  nightly  surround  his 
rooms  at  the  Date-Tree,  and  avenge  themselves 
by  chanting  in  chorus  this  hated  song.  On  hear- 
ing its  notes  the  ex-emperor  raged  up  and  down 
his  apartments  like  a  tiger..  His  landlord  hu- 
manely applied  to  the  authorities  for  a  guard  of 
honor  to  watch  the  environs  of  the  hotel.  The 
request  was  peremptorily  refused. 

«  »»»  I 

Tantia  Toi'ee.  — Who  is  Tantia  Topee? 
Some  say  ho  is  no  other  than  that  fiend  incar- 
nate. Nana  Sahib,  figuring  under  a  new  name. 
A  letter  from  Calcutta  of  a  recent  date  says  : 
"  Tantia  Topee  is  still  knocking  about,  and  it  is 
almost  miraculous  how  he  has  managed  to  elude 
the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  British  soldiers. 
A  short  time  ago  he  had  no  less  than  four  col- 
umns hemming  him  in,  and  when  they  rapidly 
advanced  to  secure  or  crush  him,  to  their  sur- 
prise they  found  that  the  bird  had  flown,  and  the 
four  English  columns  met  face  to  face." 


Astronomy  and  Scriptore.  —  Professor 
Mitchell,  in  a  late  lecture  on  astronomy,  explain- 
ed the  astronomical  inquiries  in  the  book  of  Job; 
and  said  he  had  been  amazed  as  he  studied  God's 
word  to  see  how  accurately  its  language  accord- 
ed in  every  particular  with  the  later  revelations 

of  science. 

«  »»»  » 

Another  Mori-hy. — They  have  a  German 
Morphy  in  the  University  city  of  Bonn,  in  Prus- 
sia. His  name  is  Berthold  Stuhle,  and  his  age 
is  twenty-ons  years.  He  recently  played  eight 
games  at  once,  blindfolded,  without  losing  a 
single  game. 

<    -mmm    > 

Peter  Ciiastel — was  one  of  the  most  learned 
divines  of  the  IGth  century.  He  was  bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  great  almoner  of  France.  Francis  I. 
asked  him,  "  whether  he  was  born  a  gentleman  V 
Chastel  answered,  "  that  he  was  not  quite  certain 
from  which  of  Noah's  three  sons  he  descended." 


New  Review. — The  French  government  has 
founded  a  review,  to  appear  twice  a  month,  in- 
tended to  convince  the  French  that  the  climax  of 
earthly  bliss  is  a  despotic  government  with  a  for- 
eign adventurer  for  master,  and  an  army  to  keep 
down  loud  thinking. 

Old  Time  Toilet. —  It  appears,  from  the 
eighth  satire  of  Horace,  that  the  Roman  ladies, 
like  the  American,  were  not  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  false  teeth  and  false  hair. 


t    mmm    t 


CoiTER. — From  the  Upper  Michigan  mines 
the  past  season,  6000  tons  of  copper  have  been 
shipped.     Value  nearly  §3,000,000. 


ffijJJllajjsilic  Catljcrinss. 

An  iron  ship  of  large  size  is  being  built  in  Wil- 
mington, Del,,  for  Commodore  Vandcrbilt. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  has  repealed  the  ten  per 
cent,  interest  law,  restoring  tlio  rate  again  to  six 
per  cent. 

Lydia  Bosley,  the  colored  woman  who  was  so 
badly  chopped  up  by  her  daughter  in  New  York, 
has  nearly  recovered. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Newark  there  are  more  than 
1500  operatives  in  the  hatting  business,  and  near- 
ly $1,000,000  invested. 

A  "  Bearded  Ball "  was  recently  given  at  Chi- 
cago, at  which  no  gentleman  was  admitted  with- 
out sonic  hairy  honor  to  hi^  face. 

The  common  school  fund  of  Oregon,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  is  $32,376. 

Ulman  has  divided  his  company,  part  of  which, 
including  Poinsot,  Laborde  and  Formes,  is  con- 
certizing  in  the  southern  cities. 

The  St.  Paul  (Min.)  Times  says  that  a  Ger- 
man in  that  city,  who  has  recently  been  divorced 
from  a  former  wife,  married  his  own  niece  a  day 
or  two  ago.     His  age  is  50,  hers  21. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  now  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
intends  to  sell  in  Philadelphia  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  studies  in  his  studio,  and 
has  thrown  his  rooms  open  for  public  inspection. 

The  eldest  active  clergyman  in  Massachusetts 
is  probably  Kev.  Charles  Cleveland  of  Boston, 
who,  though  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  is  still  laboring  efficiently  as  an  indepen- 
dent city  missionary. 

In  Worcester,  lately,  Derouth  R.  Goshon,  the 
Arabian  giant,  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  weighs  417  pounds,  was  married  to  Miss 
Celestia  N.  Townes  of  Montreal,  who  is  24  years 
of  age  and  weighs  115  pounds. 

Mrs.  Abraham  Caswell  of  Taunton,  on  awak- 
ing a  few  mornings  since,  found  her  husband 
dead  by  her  side.  He  had  passed  away  so  <|uiet- 
ly  as  not  to  disturb  her  repose.  He  was  sixty- 
eight  years  .old,  and  highly  respected. 

Mr.  Michael  Kclley  of  New  York,  came  home 
intoxicated,  beat  his  wife  Ann  with  a  shovel,  and 
as  she  lay  senseless  on  the  floor  piled  hot  coals 
upon  her.  She  was  saved  from  death  by  a  po- 
liceman, who  took  charge  of  Michael. 

Some  persons  withhold  apples  from  cows,  be- 
cause the  eating  of  them  sometimes  occasions  a 
drying  up  of  their  milk.  An  immoderate  gorg- 
ing of  fruit  by  half-starved  animals  will  undoubt- 
edly produce  this  result,  but  a  rational  and 
systematic  feeding  of  them  will  not. 

Said  a  Cuban,  "  What  would  they  do  in  Now 
York  if  10,000  Spanish  soldiers  should  land 
there?"  "  If  the  soldiers  behaved  themselves 
they  would  not  be  troubled,  but  if  they  made 
any  disturbance  they  would  be  put  in  the  station- 
house,"  replied  a  Yankee  captain. 

Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Bryant  has  made  the  specifications 
and  plans  for  the  additional  stories  on  the  Pro- 
bate building,  wnicli  will  give  ample  accommo- 
dations in  a  fire-proof  building  for  the  offices  of 
the  City  Engineer,  Water  Board,  etc.  The  cost 
of  the  necessary  improvements  will  be  about 
seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

Nicholas  Longworth,  the  Cincinnati  Croesus, 
and  richest  man  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was 
knocked  down  by  a  dog  while  walking  in  the 
street,  a  few  days  ago,  and  so  strained  the  ten- 
dons of  one  of  his  legs  that  he  ha%not  been  able 
to  leave  the  house  since,  nor  will  he  be,  from 
present  appearance,  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  loss  of  fruit-trees  within  the  last  three 
years,  in  Illinois,  is  estimated  at  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  retentive,  clayey  loom 
subsoil,  which  characterizes  the  prairie  lands,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause,  and  farmers  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  ridging  their  orchards  by  re- 
peated ploughings,  commencing  at  the  same 
ridges  and  ending  at  the  same  furrows,  to  reme- 
dy the  evil. 

The  Portland  Advertiser  says  that  a  horse  fell 
from  a  wharf  in  that  city,  one  day  lately,  and  on 
his  recovery  from  the  watery  element,  the  driver 
drew  a  large  cla.-p  knife,  and  cut  out  one  of  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  beast.  The  Advertiser  was  un- 
able to  learn  the  name  of  the  inhuman  wretch, 
but  it  is  hoped  he  will  be  ferreted  out  and  visited 
with  the  punishment  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Early  in  the  season  considerable  cachination 
was  indulged  in  by  some  people  who  regarded 
themselves  very  wise,  because  some  had  augured 
a  mild  winter  from  the  fact  that  the  musquashes 
had  built  their  homes  high  up  on  the  bank  in- 
stead of  burrowing  deeply,  as  they  do  when  the 
seasons  are  cold.  The  prophecy  of  the  mute 
philosophers  has  proved  correct. 

Two  Albany  school  children,  a  little  gentle- 
man aged  15  years,  and  a  little  lady  aged  14, 
eloped  to  Utica  with  connubial  intentions.  The 
father  of  the  little  gentleman  arrived  in  time  to 
prevent  this  consummation,  and  took  the  little 
couple  home,  where  the  little  lady  was  shut  up 
in  a  dark  closet,  and  the  little  gentleman  sound- 
ly whipped,  and  their  ardent  love  thus  brought 
to  a  sudden  and  unhappy  termination. 

The  Courrier  de  Lyons  says  that  a  few  days 
ago  people  crowded  to  the  railroad  statioa  to  see 
two  enormous  wagons  belonging  to  Mr.  Lees 
Wilson  of  New  York,  and  containing  a  complete 
assortment  ot  ancient  and  modern  instruments  of 
execution  which  this  American  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  collect  in  his  travels,  and  among  the 
rest  the  first  guillotine  that  operated  in  Paris  in 
the  vear  1793. 


S^antJS  of  (&olti. 


....  The  word  "  impossible  "  is  the  mother- 
tongue  of  little  souls. — Lord  Brow/ham. 

....  Our  wealth  is  nftf.n  a  snare  to  ourselves, 
and  (iluays  a  temptation  to  others. — Lacon. 

....  Of  many  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  their 
habits  that  are  vicious,  not  themselves. — Boi-ee. 

....  Reason  is  not  the  only  interpreter  of  life. 
The  fountain  of  action  is  in  the  feelings. — //.  T. 
Tucktrman. 

....  It  would  be  well  to  allow  some  things  to 
remain,  as  the  poet  says,  "  behind  eternity  ; — hid 
in  the  secret  treasure  of  the  past." — Jiohert  Walsh. 

....  The  methoTl  of  the  enterprising  is  to 
plan  with  audacity  and  execute  with  vigor;  to 
sketch  out  a  map  of  possibiliiics,  and  then  to 
treat  them  as  probabilities. — Buvre. 

....  There  are  some  human  tongues  which 
have  two  sides,  like  that  of  certain  quadruM'ds, 
one  smooth,  the  other  very  rough.  —  Robert 
Walsh. 

....  Physicians  must  discover  the  weaknesses 
pf  the  human  mind,  and  even  condescend  to 
humor  them,  or  they  will  never  be  called  in  to 
cure  the  infirmities  of  the  body. — Lacon. 

....  It  is  an  easy  and  a  vulgar  thing  to  please 
the  mob,  and  a  very  arduous  task  to  astonish 
them  ;  but  essentially  to  benefit  and  to  improve 
them,  is  a  work  fraught  with  difficulty,  and  tiom- 
ing  with  danger. —  Col  ton. 

....  A  beautiful  literature  springs  from  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  intellectual  and  moral  lile, 
from  an  energy  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  which 
nothing,  as  we  believe,  ministers  so  largely  aa 
enlightened  religion. —  Channiitg. 

....  Who  would  not  feel  urged  to  high 
achievement,  if  he  knew  that  every  beauty  his 
canvass  displayed,  or  every  perfect  note  ho 
breathed,  or  every  true  inspiration  of  his  lyre, 
would  find  an  instant  respon&e  in  a  thousand 
breasts  ? — //.  T.  Tuckerman. 

....  Bad  company  is  like  a  nail  driven  into  a 
post,  which  after  the  first  or  second  blow  may  be 
drawn  out  with  little  difficulty  ;  but  being  once 
driven  up  to  the  head,  the  pincers  cannot  take 
hold  to  draw  it  out — it  can  only  be  done  by  the 
destruction  of  the  wood. — Burton. 

....  Some  men  think  that  the  gratification  of 
curiosity  is  the  end  of  knowledge ;  some  the 
love  of  fame  ;  some  the  pleasure  of  dispute ; 
some  the  necessity  of  supporting  themselves  by 
their  knowledge  ;  but  the  real  use  of  all  knowl- 
edge is  this,  that  we  should  dedicate  that  reason 
which  was  given  us  by  God  to  the  use  and  ad- 
vantage of  man. — Lord  Bacon. 

....  God  designed  men  to  grow  as  trees  grow 
in  open  pastures,  full  boughed  around  ;  but  men 
in  society  grow  like  trees  in  a  forest,  tall  and 
spindling,  the  lower  ones  overshadowed  b}'  the 
higher,  with  only  a  little  branching,  and  that  at 
the  top.  They  borrow  of  each  other  the  power 
to  stand  ;  and  if  the  forest  be  cleared,  and  one 
be  left  alone,  the  first  wind  that  comes  nproots 
it. — Beecher. 


I  »  •  »  > 


The  man  who  was  injured  by  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause, is  recovering. 

If  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  there  will  be  per- 
sons who  will  have  little  enough. 

Why  is  a  haunch  of  venison  like  a  dandy  ■? 
Becaue  it's  a  bit  of  a  buck. 

An  affecting  sight  —  to  see  a  young  man 
swapping  kisses  with  a  pretty  girl. 

A  man  may  be  so  mean  as  to  prevent  him  from 
venturing  upon  perfectly  safe  enterprises. 

Why  does  a  dog  wag  his  tail  when  he  sees  his 
master  coming  ?  Because  he  has  got  one  to 
wag. 

Miss  Debois  says  she  may  be  old  now,  bat  she 
has  seen  the  day  when  she  was  as  young  as  ever 
she  was. 

There  is  a  man  in  Louisville  so  knowing,  that 
the  men  who  don't  know  their  own  minds  come 
to  him  for  information  on  the  subject. 

"  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,"  as  the  bottle  said 
to  the  little  boy  when  he  found  it  hidden  in  the 
wood-pile,  and  wondered  what  it  was. 

Miss  Fantadling  says  the  first  time  she  locked 
arms  with  a  young  man,  she  felt  like  Hope  lean- 
ing on  her  anchor.     Poetic  young  woman  that. 

"  Father,  do  folks  make  clothes  out  of  peas  V 
"  No,  foolish  boy.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion, Simon  1"  "  Why,  1  heard  a  sailor  talking 
about  his  pea-jacket." 

We  notice  scores  of  poetical  efTusions  directed 
to  friends  who  are  in  liea\'fn.  Better  give  poetry 
of  the  heart  utterance  in  words  and  deeds  of 
kindness  to  friends  upon  earth. 

A  fellow  seven  feet  high  passed  through 
Charleston  on  his  way  to  California.  On  being 
asked  why  he  ventured  upon  so  hazardous  a 
journey,  he  replied  "  that  they  didn't  want  him 
any  longer  down  in  Maine." 

"  Mary,  my  love,"  said  a  not  very  attentive 
husband  toliis  wife  at  the  dinner-table,  "shall  I 
help  you  to  a  piece  of  the  heart  V  "  I  believe," 
said  she,  "  that  a  jiiecc  of  a  heart  was  all  that  I 
ever  got."  There  was  a  commotion  among  the 
dishes. 

A  young  lad  recently  ran  away  from  home 
and  went  to  a  tavern,  wliere  he  was  found  by  a 
friend,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "  What  made 
you  leave  home!"  said  the  friend.  "  O,"  said 
he,  "  father  and  mother  were  so  saucy  that  I 
couldn't  stand  it — so  I  quit  'em." 
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[Written  for  Bslloa's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GAME  OF  CARDS. 


BY   HARRIET   A..    DAVISON. 

"  Young  man,  what  would  you  do  V 

These  words  startled  me  as  I  was  about  to 
take  my  seat  at  a  rouge  et  noir  table,  in  one  of 
the  most  elegant  gaming  hells  in  beautiful  Cor- 
dova. I  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
handsome,  fascinating  and  rich.  My  father, 
Don  Reynaldo  Montallano,  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est noblemen  of  Grenada.  The  winter  of  1837 
I  came  to  spend  in  Cordova,  with  an  uncle,  who 
had  two  dissipated,  unprincipled  sons.  My  cous- 
ins led  me  into  the  haunts  of  dissipation  ;  night 
after  night  I  followed  them  to  the  gambling 
house,  but  to  my  credit  be  it  said,  that  until  the 
night  in  question  I  had  steadily  resisted  all  their 
endeavors  to  make  me  join  in  the  games,  and 
had  merely  stood  a  looker-on.  This  night  I  had 
yielded,  and  was  about  to  take  my  seat,  when  I 
was  startled  at  hearing  a  voice,  a  deep,  peculiarly 
rich  voice,  at  my  elbow,  say  : 

"  Young  man,  what  would  you  do  1" 

I  turned,  and  beheld  standing  behind  me  a 
very  handsome  old  man.  I  knew  him  not,  and 
supposed  the  remark  must  have  been  meant  for 
somebody  else,  and  turned  to  resume  my  seat, 
when  the  stranger  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  heard  only  by  myself : 

"Forbear!  This  table  will  bring  you  only 
misery.  I  have  watched  you  night  after  night, 
and  my  heart  has  warmed  for  you  because  you 
have  stood  seemingly  a  perfectly  indifferent 
looker-on,  and  I  hoped  that  you  came  only  be- 
cause led  here  by  others.  To-night  I  was  pained 
to  see  that  indifference  replaced  by  a  certain 
restless  excitement,  for  I  know  what  was  your 
determination.  I  cannot  explain  why  I  should 
interest  myself  in  the  movements  of  a  stranger 
— but  I  have  done  so,  and  cannot  resist  the  at- 
tempt to  save  you.  'Tis  a  strange  request,  but 
still  I  make  it :  Will  you  rise  from  this  table, 
and  go  with  me  to  my  own  home  1" 

The  request  was  a  singular  one,  and  its  very 
singularity  made  me  grant  it.  Without  another 
word  I  rose  and  followed  the  stranger.  Outside 
the  building  he  turned,  and  drawing  my  arm 
within  his  walked  silently  forward.  1  was  very 
curious,  but  politeness  bade  me  forbear  to  ques- 
tion him.  Many  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through 
my  mind,  and  the  one  which  gained  ground 
as  we  walked  on  was,  that  I  had  fallen  into  the 
fire  from  the  frying-pan.  I  thought  that  my  con- 
ductor would  prove  one  of  those  sharpers,  who, 
seeing  me  inexperienced  and  about  to  begin  my 
life  of  gambling,  had  chosen  to  pluck  the  pigeon 
himself.  Glancing  sideways  at  the  noble,  open 
face,  my  conscience  smote  me  for  my  unworthy 
thoughts — but  for  all  that  I  could  not  drive  them 
away.  Meanwhile  we  had  been  walking  towards 
the  most  aristocratic  part  of  the  city,  and,  as  I 
was  about  making  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  my 
silent  companion,  ho  dropped  my  arm,  and 
mounting  the  stone  steps  leading  to  a  very  ele- 
gant mansion,  opened  the  door,  turned  and 
said: 

"  Senor  Hector  Montallano,  I,  Don  Ricardo 
Almadova,  bid  you  welcome." 

I  started  at  hearing  my  own  name,  and  filled 
with  astonishment,  I  silently  followed  him  into 
a  magnificently  furnished  room,  where  he  intro- 
duced me  to  his  wife.  Donna  Agatha,  a  very  ele- 
gant women,  bearing  strong  marks  of  Moorish 
origin.  Don  Almadova  introduced  me  as  an  old 
friend.  Everything  I  heard  and  saw  bewildered 
me.  It  was  all  very  strange — that  richly  fur- 
nished room  and  graceful  woman.  I  began  to 
think  I  was  dreaming.  Don  Almadova  bade  me 
be  seated,  and  conversed  very  pleasantly.  After 
a  few  minutes  Donna  Agatha  left  the  room.  As 
soon  as  she  did  so,  Dufi  Almadova  rose,  saying  : 

"  I  see  that  you  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  my 
behaviour.     I  will  soon  explain  myself." 

Passing  round  the  table  at  which  I  sat,  he 
went  to  a  closet,  and  taking  a  richly  wrought 
golden  box  from  it,  he  came  and  laid  it  on  the 
table,  then  drawing  his  chair  beside  it  he  calmly 
seated  himself.  The  box,  or  casket,  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  articles  I  ever  saw.  The  shape 
was  a  sort  of  oval,  and  the  material  gold,  thick- 
ly set  with  precious  stones,  diamonds,  rubies  and 
emeralds.  I  waited,  bewildered.  When  the  don 
had  seated  himself,  ho  slowly  opened  the  box 
and  produced a  pack  of  cards  1 

At  this  sight  I  sprang  from  my  seat.  All  my 
suspicions  were  true.  This  man,  this  vile  wretch, 
under  the  garb  of  friendship,  had  led  me  away 
from  the  gambling  saloon  only  that  he  might  rob 


me  himself.  Fool  that  I  was  to  trust  an  entire 
stranger.  I  was  about  to  open  my  lips  and  utter 
bitter  reproaches,  when  my  host  himself  spoke. 

"  Be  seated,  senor.  I  read  your  thoughts,  and 
they  do  me  great  wrong.  I  do  but  produce  these 
cards  as  an  illustration  to  a  story,  which,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  listen,  I  will  relate  to  you." 

I  felt  Eishamed  of  my  suspicions,  and  at  hav- 
ing them  so  easily  read,  and  with  a  fdint  blush 
resumed  my  seat,  saying  : 

"  Your  pardon,  senor.  I  will  listen  to  you  with 
pleasure." 

"  These  cards  are  invaluable  to  me.  Through 
them  I  have  been  able  to  turn  many  from  a  wick- 
ed, reckless  life.  They  were  the  talisman  which 
led  me  to  a  virtuous  and  happy  life,  as  my  story 
will  prove.  I  lived  a  few  miles  from  Cordova, 
and  was  riding  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Gaudalquivir,  when  I  thought  I  heard  cries  for 
help.  Riding  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  I 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  man  kneeling  beside  a 
fallen  horse.  Hastily  dismounting,  I  hastened 
to  offer  any  assistance  in  my  power.  I  was  then 
just  twenty.  As  I  neared  the  stranger,  I  found 
him  to  be  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years. 
Leading  my  own  horse  by  the  bridle,  I  came 
close  to  him,  and  shuddered  as  I  saw  stretched 
upon  the  grass  beside  him  a  huge  viper.  His 
horse  had  been  bitten  in  the  fore  leg  by  the  reptile, 
and  even  as  he  spoke  the  noble  animal  expired. 
I  looked  at  the  owner  of  tlie  animal,  and  was 
struck  with  his  face.  He  seemed,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, about  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
was  very  handsome,  but  his  face  was  not  wholly 
pleasing  either.  The  cheeks  were  bloodless,  but 
they  betrayed  rather  the  pallid  hue  of  mental 
than  of  bodily  disease.  Oat  from  his  pale 
face  gleamed  an  eye  full  of  brilliancy  and  pas- 
sion. His  dress  was  plain  but  very  rich,  and  I 
noticed  that  his  watch-chain  was  ornamented 
here  and  there  with  diamonds,  which  flashed 
like  little  stars.  The  loss  of  his  horse  did  not 
seem  to  affect  him  in  the  least.  Seating  himself 
on  the  grass,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  little 
golden  box,  from  which  he  took  a  small  pill  and 
swallowed  it  with  perfect  nonchalance.  I  ven- 
tured to  offer  him  some  condolence  upon  the  loss 
of  his  horse. 

"  '  Bah  !'  said  he,  with  a  smile,  '  that  is  noth- 
ing. You  have  got  just  as  good  a  horse — you 
will  yield  him  to  me — you  seem  to  me  like  a  very 
good  young  man.' 

"  This  proposition,  made  with  so  much  perfect 
coolness,  alarmed  me.  I  looked  at  my  horse, 
which  was  a  very  fine  animal,  a  gift  from  my 
ever-indulgent  father,  and  I  felt  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  give  him  up  at  the  bidding  of  a 
stranger.  A  sort  of  superstitious  feeling  glided 
into  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  the  stranger  before 
me — I  felt  that  he  was  either  a  sorcerer,  or  the 
devil  in  propria  persona.  The  stranger,  marking 
my  perplexity,  spoke  again : 

"  '  Young  man,  your  horse  is  handsome  and 
strong,  will  you  sell  him  to  me  f  I  will  pay  you 
whatever  you  wish — your  price  V 

"  This  proposition  gave  another  aspect  to  the 
affair.  I  had  another  horse  in  the  stable  at 
home,  and  I  had  rather  a  turn  for  trade.  I 
thought  of  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
said : 

"  '  Yon  like  my  horse,  then  V  " 

" '  Yes  ;  and  will  pay  you  whatever  price  you 
choose  to  ask.' 

"  'You  may  have  my  horse  for  ten  doubloons,' 
I  said. 

" '  That  is  too  little,'  he  answered,  '  I  will  give 
you  fifteen  for  him ' — and  the  stranger  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  purse  and  counted  out  fifteen 
doubloons. 

"  I  thought  to  myself,  a  rascal  would  not  have 
such  elegant  manners,  such  a  well-filled  purse,  or 
such  valuable  jewels. 

"  The  stranger  looked  at  me  attentively. 

" '  Have  you  ever  at  any  one  time  had  so  much 
money  ?' 

"  I  answered  him  frankly  that  I  had  not,  but 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  take  back  the  five  ex- 
tra doubloons,  as  my  conscience  would  not  allow 
me  to  accept  them. 

" '  Your  horse  has,  then,  some  great  defect — 
is  unsound  ?' 

" '  No  r  I  exclaimed ;  '  upon  my  honor  I  be- 
lieve him  to  bo  perfectly  sound.' 

"  '  Then  all  is  right,'  he  said  ;  '  in  a  moment  I 
will  make  you  easy,'  and  so  speaking  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  little  morocco  case,  from  which 
he  took  a  pack  of  cards. 

"  I  had  never  played,  though  often  had  longed 
to  do  so.  The  stranger  gave  mo  a  few  lessons 
at  ruugo  ct  noir,  then  proposed  that  we  should 


play  for  the  five  doubloons  too  much  which  I 
thought  I  had  received.  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  do  that,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  gain  his 
own.     I  played,  and 1  gained  I 

'"I  double  the  stake  !'  cried  the  terrible  man, 
and  he  laid  ten  doubloons  upon  the  body  of  the 
dead  horso,  which  served  as  the  table,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  me  piercing  mo  through  and 
through.  Whether  I  would  or  not,  I  felt  obliged 
to  play.  I  gained  this  time  also — I  always 
won.  Fortune  followed  me  pitilessly.  I  was 
really  frightened,  and  trembled  violently.  My 
adversary,  on  the  contrary,  was  perfectly  calm. 
He  emptied  his  purso  upon  the  horse,  and  ex- 
claimed, as  he  handed  me  the  cards  : 

"  '  Play !' 

"  Again  fortune  favored  me. 

" '  You  are  truly  the  child  of  good  fortune, 
Ricardo  Almadova.  See,  I  throw  in  my  purse 
and  chain  and  two  drafts,  for  I  have  no  more 
money.     Play  I' 

"  1  wished  to  refuse,  but  dared  not.  I  seemed 
under  the  influence  of  a  demon.  Again  I  was 
the  winner.  He  had  nothing  more  to  play,  and 
I  thought  I  was  free,  and  had  thrown  the  cards 
upon  the  ground,  when  the  stranger  exclaimed 
in  a  hoarse  voice  : 

" '  At  home  I  have  a  magnificent  diamond  ring 
and  pin,  worth  one  hundred  doubloons,  we  will 
play  for  them,  and  I  will  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  if  you  win  the  diamonds  they  shall 
be  yours,'  and  he  drew  a  piece  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  on  which  he  wrote  : 

"  '  Good  for  a  diamond  ring  and  brooch  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  worth  one  hundred  doubloons.' 

"  The  signature  was  simply  two  initials,  P.  V. 
As  I  read  the  note  I  asked  myself  if  the  man 
was  not  insane,  and  I  felt  sure  of  my  suspicions 
when  he  continued  : 

" '  The  diamonds  are  staked  to  you  on  one 
condition.  If  you  win  them  you  win  a  wife 
also  !' 

"  I  could  not  repress  a  smile,  for  now  I  felt 
sure  that  the  man  before  me  was  insane. 

"'Do  not  laugh,  for  I  am  perfectly  serious. 
You  are  unmarried.  The  lady  I  offer  you  is 
as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  as  good  as  she  is 
beautiful.  Have  no  fears.  Her  name  is  Agatha. 
Play !' 

"  He  picked  up  the  cards,  shuffled  and  passed 
them  to  me.  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot — the 
blood  seemed  frozen  in  my  veins.  That  the  man 
was  mad  I  felt  perfectly  sure,  and  I  dared  not 
refuse  to  play,  fearing  by  so  doing  to  excite  some 
fearful  outburst  of  passion.  I  played  and  won — 
won  the  diamonds  and — Agatha!  A  deadly 
faintness  passed  over  me,  but  I  struggled  and 
kept  my  self-possession.     The  stranger  spoke  : 

" '  Well  done,  Ricardo.  Yon  are  one  for 
whom  I  have  long  sought.  Lend  me  your  horse, 
that  I  may  go  to  Isnallos  and  bring  you  your 
bride.' 

"  '  My  horse  is  at  your  service,  senor,  as  well 
as  all  the  money  I  have  gained.  I  have  resolv- 
ed not  to  keep  a  single  real  more  than  the  price 
I  asked  for  the  horse.  My  conscience  does  not 
permit  me  to  keep  money  gained  at  cards.' 

"  '  You  are  a  fool !'  he  said,  putting  the  cards 
into  his  pocket.  '  I  will  borrow  your  horse  and 
five  doubloons.' 

"  He  stooped  and  took  np  some  money,  and  I 
turned  away  my  head,  that  I  might  not  seem  to 
take  any  notice  of  his  movements.  A  few  sec- 
onds and  I  heard  him  gallop  off.  I  looked 
round,  expecting  it  would  all  prove  a  dream,  but 
no — there  lay  the  dead  horse,  and  upon  his  black 
side  the  money,  purso  and  chain  I  had  won. 

"  I  returned  homo,  and  related  to  my  father  the 
sale  of  the  horse,  but  I  was  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rest  of  the  money  and  the  bride  I  had 
won — indeed,  I  tried  to  banish  the  whole  affair 
from  my  own  mind.  Night  brought  with  it  some 
degree  of  peace  ;  and  the  next  morning  I  was 
standing  by  the  window,  gazing  idly  into  the 
garden  and  settling  in  my  mind  that  yesterday's 
aclvonture  was  nothing,  merely  the  vagaries  of 
an  insane  person,  when  I  was  startlfed  by  seeing 
ride  into  the  courtyard  the  stranger  of  yesterday. 
He  was  mounted  upon  my  own  horse,  and  by  his 
side  trotted  a  little  white  palfrey,  backed  by — 
yes,  by  a  lady  closely  veiled.  .1  had  barely  time 
to  calm  my  agitation  when  the  servant  announc- 
ed Senor  Pablo  Vincenza,  and  as  he  entered  I 
introduced  him  to  my  father  as  the  purcliasor  of 
my  horse,  and  he  in  turn  introduced  the  lady  as 
Senora  Agatha  Monteleone,  his  ward.  As  the 
lady  was  introduced,  she  threw  aside  her  veil  and 
discovered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  faces  I  ever 
saw. 

"  Senor  Pablo  Vincenza  spent  the  day  and  the 


following  night.  The  next  morning  he  begged 
permission  to  leave  his  ward  under  my  father's 
protection  while  he  went  to  Cordova  .to  transact 
some  business.  To  this  my  father  consented, 
though  he  afterwards  enlarged  upon  the  singu- 
larity of  the  proceeding — a  stranger  to  leave  his 
ward,  a  young  lady,  with  a  family  until  the  day 
before  unknown  to  him,  and  that  family  con- 
sisting of  only  a  father,  son,  and  the  old  house- 
keeper. It  was  strange ;  but  I  knew  that  the 
young  girl  was  left  that  we  might  possibly  learn 
to  love  each  other.  It  was  possible.  The  fort- 
night he  had  given  himself  passed,  and  so  did 
three  more  weoTis,  and  during  that  time  Agatha 
and  I  learned  to  love  each  other  very  dearly.  At 
the  end  of  five  weeks  Signor  Vincenza  returned, 
looking  haggard  and  ill.  He  seemed  pleased 
with  the  way  affairs  had  progressed,  and  to  his 
urgent  request  and  my  earnest  wishes  my  father 
consented,  and  Agatha  and  I  were  married  im- 
mediately. Wo  were  married  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Senor  Vincenza  took  leave 
of  us.  Agatha  clung  to  his  neck  with  all  the  af- 
fection of  a  daughter,  and  fainted  when  at  last  he 
tore  himself  away.     To  me  he  whispered  : 

'"  I  go  never  to  return !  I  have  some  things 
to  say  to  you  which  none  other  must  hear.  Meet 
me  directly  where  we  first  met  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir.' 

"  A  moment  more  and  he  was  gone.  I  waited 
only  till  my  beautiful,  loved  Agatha  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  then  followed  Senor  Vincenza. 
I  found  him  seated  in  almost  precisely  the  spot 
he  had  occupied  when  we  played.  He  smiled 
sadly  as  I  seated  myself  beside  him,  and  after  a 
few  moments'  silence  began  : 

'"I  wish  you  to  listen  to  me  without  interrupt- 
ing me,  for  my  time  is  short.  Promise  me  first 
never,  never  to  play  at  games  of  chance.' 

" '  I  promise  you  upon  my  soul — upon  my 
hopes  of  eternal  salvation  !'  I  answered. 

"  '  Good  !  Listen  now.  I  began  life  with  good 
aspirations  and  a  princely  fortune.  I  left  home 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  fell  into  bad  com- 
pany. My  only  and  my  ruling  passion  became 
cards — for  them  I  sacrificed  honor,  love,  every- 
thing. I  ruined  myself,  then  I  ruined,  body  and 
soul,  my  dearest  friend ;  yes,  I  led  him  away 
from  his  duty  and  his  home.  He  was  young, 
wealthy,  and  newly  married.  With  me  he  gam- 
bled, and  when  all  his  money  was  gone  he  killed 
himself.  A  few  years  before  my  friend  died,  his 
wife,  a  beautiful  woman,  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  little  daughter,  Agatha  Monteleone.  Henrico 
Monteleone  poisoned  himself.  Before  he  died 
he  gave  me  his  little  daughter,  charging  me,  in 
memory  of  the  wrongs  I  had  done  the  father,  to 
spare  the  child  and  bring  her  np  a  good,  noble 
woman.  I  have  done  so.  She  has  been  the 
companion  of  my  varying  fortunes,  yet  spared 
pain  and  misery.  I  have  at  last  found  her  a 
good,  noble  husband — and  if  my  manner  of 
doing  so  was  singular,  yon  must  forgive  me.  To 
you_I  give  this  pack  of  cards — keep  them  as  a 
warning,  and  never,  0  never  be  led  to  play ! 
One  other  request  and  I  have  done.  Agatha 
has  never  known  what  was  my  occupation,  and 
by  the  love  you  bear  her,  lot  her  still  cherish  the 
memory  of  her  guardian.  Yet  another  thing — 
never  let  the  pure  woman,  your  loving  wife,  know 
what  has  passed  between  us.  Farewell !  Do 
not  follow  mo.  We  shall  never  meet  again.' 
So  saying,  Senor  Vincenza  embraced  mo  and 
walked  rapidly  away.  Awhile  I  remained  seat- 
ed, and  then  an  irresistible  impulse  urged  me 
to  follow  the  man.  I  was  too  late — I  reached  the 
river  bank  just  in  time  to  see  him  throw  himself 
headlong  into  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir." 

Don  Ricardo  Almadova  here  rose,  and  replac- 
ed the  casket  in  the  closet.  On  his  return  to  the 
table,  he  said  : 

"  You  have  heard  my  story.  I  hope  it  will 
deter  you  from  the  course  you  were  about  enter- 
ing upon.  You  are  now  at  liberty  to  go,  or  wel- 
come to  stay  and  be  introduced  to  the  rest  of 
my  family,  and  hereafter  be  my  friend." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  I  grasped. 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  senor ;  yon  have  saved 
me.     I  will  remain." 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  I  became  the  hus- 
band of  the  beautiful  Lucia  Almadova,  I  blessed 
the  day  when  I  had  listened  to  the  story  of  the 

OAME  OF  CARDS. 


MY  LOVE. 

She'g  bloouiinff  as  May, 
lirisk,  livi-ly  an  J  (jiiy, 

The  t;race6t  play  alt  round  about  tier; 
She'H  pruJout  and  witty, 
Siiigrt  woiidrounly  pretty, 

And  tliero'8  no  liviu({  without  her.— Prior. 
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SAMUEL  MASURY, 

DAOUERREOTYPIST  AND   PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTIST. 

Wo  foel  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  accompanying  portrait  of  Mr.   Samuel  Masury,  to 
whose  skill  wo  have  frequently  been  indebted  for  the 
fine  photographic  likenesses  which  have    served  our 
artists  as  authority  in  drawing  many  of  the  large  heads 
of  public  characters  published  in  the  Pictorial.     The 
portrait  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Homer,  and  engraved  by  Pierce  in  his  best  manner. 
Samuel  Masury  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1820,  and  received  an  excellent  education  at  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.     On  the  completion  of  his  studies, 
at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  he  entered  a  store,  but  often 
neglected  his  duties,  from  a  bias  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits.    He  finally  concluded  to  learn  the  business  of 
carriage-making,  and  followed  it  steadily  until  he  at- 
tained his  majority.     About  this  time  Daguerre's  great 
discovery  was  promulgated  by  the  French  government, 
and  the  whole  civilized  world  rang  with  the  new  mar- 
vel.    Mr.  Masury  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  new 
art,  and  in  1842   connected  himselt   with   Mr.    John 
Plumbe  of  this  city,  to  learn  the  process,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  daguerrcotypist  and  pho- 
tographer for  seventeen  years,  being  one  of  the  oldest 
operators  living.     During  this  period  he  has  practised 
his  art  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  has  made  many  important  discoveries  and 
improvements  in   photography.     His   zeal  and  perse- 
verance in  this  progressive  art  are  invincible.     Many 
of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  serious  ac- 
cident which  took  place  at  Mr.  Masury's  establishment 
four  or  five  years  since,  an  accident  which  came  near 
being  fatal  to  him,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  will 
never  entirely  recover.     Wo  have  not  space  to  recount 
the  particulars  of  this  affair ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  while 
engaged  with  a  chemical  experiment  with  the  oxyhy- 
drogen,  or  Drummond  light,  fire  was  communicated  in 
some  way  never  satisfactorily  explained,  to  a  bag  which 
contained  sixty  or  seventy  gallons  of  oxygen  gas,  caus- 
ing a  terrific  explosion,  while  Mr.  Masury  was  standing 
on  the  bag.     That  every  person  in   the  room  was  not 
instantly  killed  was   regarded  at  the  time   as  almost 
miraculous.     Mr.  Masury  has  always  been  a  diligent 
student  and  practical  manipulator,  and  by  close  appli- 
cation to  his  business,  has  fairly  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  photographers  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  the  world,  for  in  no  country  has  the  art  of  photography, 
at  least  in  its  application  to  portraiture,  been  carried  to  so  high  a 
degree  as  in  America.     In   18.55  Mr.  Masury  went  to  France  in 
quest  of  photographic  knowledge,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Bisson  Brother^,  whose  views  of  public  buildings  and  places 
of  interest  in  France  have  been  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  English 
and  American  visitors  to  Paris.     Much  information  was  gained  by 
him  while  abroad  by  visiting  the  various  manufactories  of  chemi- 
cals, paper,  plates,  philosophical  and  optical  instruments,  which 
were  freely  shown  him  by  their  proprietors,  who  evinced  the  greatr 
est  interest  in  the  American  artist.     Mr.  Masury  has  recently  fitted 
up  anew  suite  of  apartments  at  289  Washington  Street,  over  the 
music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Tolman,  and  has  furnished  his 
operating  departments  with  several  of  the  best  instruments  manu- 
factured expressly  for  him  in  Europe.     The  arrangement  of  his 
sky-light  gallery  is  on  the  most  approved  plan.     The  walls  of  his 
reception-room  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  many  of  our  best 
known  citizens,  all  executed  in  a  high  style  of  art,  both  plain  and 
colored.     Among  the  new  styles  introduced  by  Mr.  M.,  are  por- 
traits on  ivory  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  finish.     He  is  also  very 
skillful  in  copying   engravings,   one  of  the  most   valuable   appli- 
cations of  the  art.     Mr.  Masury  unites  artistic  to  mechanical  and 
technical  skill.     It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  photograplier  is  a 
master  of  his   profession   who   understands  only   the   chemical 


ton,  and  born  in  1773.  He  entered  the  military  service 
in  1790  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  23d  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  captain  of  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards.  In  1793  he  served  in  the  Flanders 
campaign.  In  1796  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  1798  he  served  in  India  against  Tippoo  Saib 
with  great  distinction.  In  1807  he  was  in  Portugal 
commanding  the  cavalry  brigade,  composed  of  the 
14th  and  16th  Light  Dragoons,  and  took  part  after- 
wards in  tho  battle  of  Talavera,  Spain.  He  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  despatches  by  Wellington,  and 
complimented  in  parliament.  In  1810,  with  ihe  local 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  all  the  allied 
cavalry,  and  was  under  fire  constantly  during  the 
bloody  campaign  of  1814.  His  knighthood  dates  back 
to  1811.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Combermere,  of  Combermere  Abbey, 
Cheshire.  Jn  1817  he  was  governorof  Barbndoes,  and 
in  1822  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  All  his  honors 
wore  fairly  carved  out  by  tho  sword.  He  derives  his 
lineage  from  Sir  George  Cotton,  knight  and  esquire  to 
the  body  to  King  Henry  VIII ,  who  settled  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  at  Combermere  Abbey,  formerly  a 
convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  founded  A.  I).  1133. 
Our  sketch  of  the  abbey  will  be  probably  rendered 
more  interesting  by  this  rapid  review  of  the  career  of 
the  owner  of  the  beautiful  domain. 


MILTON  AT  THREE-AND-TWEKTY. 


SAMUEL  MASUKT,  DAOUERREOTYPIST  AND  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

processes  and  manipulations.  He  must  have  a  good  eye  for  effect, 
must  understand  placing  his  sitt.ers,  arranging  draperies,  and 
know  how  to  produce  good  pictures  as  well  as  mere  likenesses.  No 
one  who  has  examined  Mr.  Masury's  productions  critically;  can 
hesitate  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  praise  we  have  accorded  him. 

COMBERMERE  ABBEY,  NANTWICH,  CHESHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

Wo  have  selected  the  lovely  landscape  which  forms  the  second 
illustration  on  this  page,  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  we  have  ever 
seen  of  that  peculiarly  rich  and  luxuriant  scenery,  enshrining  time- 
honored  architecture,  for  which  England  is  so  renowned,  and 
which  has  inspired  so  many  of  her  painters  and  poets.  Our  en- 
graving is  from  a  water-colored  sketch  by  Lady  Combermere,  the 
third  wife  of  the  noted  English  peer  who  possesses  this  magnifi- 
cent domain.  In  the  foreground  stretches  a  lovely  expanse  of 
water,  mirroritig  the  Gothic  pinnacles  of  the  old  abbey,  the  white 
swans  and  boats  gliding  over  the  tranquil  surface,  and  the  noble 
old  ancestral  trees  that  stand  like  sentinels  along  the  bank.  The 
view  is  closed  by  a  ridge  of  undulating  hills.  The  Right  Hon. 
Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  and  Baron  Combermere,  G.  C.  B., 
etc.,  etc.  Field  Marshal,  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Life 
Guards,  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  etc.,  but  more  to  be  envied  as  tho  possessor  of  this 
lovely  domain,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Salisbury  Cot- 


"  In  stature,  therefore,  at  least,  he  was  already  what- 
ever he  was  to  be.  '  In  stature,'  he  says  himself  at  a 
later  period,  when  driven  to  speak  on  the  subject,  '  I 
confess  I  am  not  tall,  but  still  of  what  is  nearer  to  mid- 
dle height  thin  to  little ;  and  what  if  I  were  of  little ; 
of  which  stature  have  often  been  very  great  men  both  in 
peace  and  war — though  why  should  that  be  called  little 
which  is  great  enough  for  virtue  V  This  is  precise 
enough ;  but  we  have  Aubrey's  words  to  the  same 
effect.  '  He  was  scarce  so  tall  as  I  am,'  says  Aubrey ; 
to  which,  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  be  appends  this 
marginal  note  ; — '  Q.  Quot  feet  I  am  high  ?  Reap,  of 
middle  stature.' — i.  e.  Milton  was  a  little  under  middle 
height.  '  He  had  light  brown  hair,'  continues  Aubrey, 
putting  the  word  '  abrown  '  {'auburn  ')  in  the  margin 
by  way  of  synonym  for  '  light  brown  ;' — '  his  complex- 
ion exceeding  fair  ;  oval  face ;  his  eye  a  dark  gray.' 
As  Milton  himself  says  that  his  complexion,  even  in  later 
life,  was  so  much  '  the  reverse  of  bloodless  or  pallid,'  that,  on 
this  ground  alone,  he  was  generally  taken  for  ten  years  younger 
than  he  really  was,  Aubrey's  'exceeding  fair'  must  mean  a  very 
delicate  white  and  red.  Then,  he  was  called  '  the  lady  '  in  his 
college — an  epithet  which  implies  that,  with  this  unusually  delicate 
complexion,  the  light  brown  hair  falling  to  his  ruff  on  both  sides 
of  his  oval  face,  and  his  slender  and  elegant  rather  than  massive 
or  powerful  form,  there  was  a  certain  prevailing  air  of  the  femi- 
nine in  his  look.  The  feminine,  however,  was  of  that  peculiar 
sort, — let  connoisseurs  determine  what  it  is, — which  could  consist 
with  clear  eyes  of  a  dark  gray  and  with  a  'delicate  and  tunable 
voice,'  that  could  be  firm  in  the  low  tenor  notes  and  carry  toler- 
ably sonorous  matter.  And,  lady-like  as  he  was,  there  was  noth- 
ing effeminate  in  his  demeanor.  '  His  deportment,'  says  Wood, 
'was  affable,  his  gait  erect  and  manly,  bespeaking  courage  and 
nndauntedness.'  Here  Wood  apparently  follows  Milton's  own 
account,  where  he  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  he  did  not  neglect 
'  daily  practice '  with  his  sword,  and  that  he  was  not  so 'very 
slight,'  but  that  '  armed  with  it,  as  he  generally  was,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  himself  quite  a  match  for  any  one,  even  were  he 
much  the  more  robust,  and  of  being  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  any  in- 
jurj'  that  any  roan  could  ofl'er  him,  man  to  man.'" — Masson's  Life 
of  Milton. 


COMBERMERE   ABBEY,   AT   NANTWICH,    CUESBIRE,   ENGLAND. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWINGIIOOM   COMPANION. 


Iflct's  €axmx. 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
liV  ARTICULO  MORTIS. 

BT  JAMES    PRAMKLIN    FITTS. 

Tread  lightly— Death  Is  here! 

His  mjstic  handiworii  before  mc  lies; 

Those  pallid  lips,  those  languid,  half-shut  eyes, 
Tell  me  that  he  is  near. 

You  see  him  not,  you  say ; 

No— but  his  works  shall  make  you  feel  his  power; 
For  ere  the  closing  of  the  light  to-day. 

Shall  fade  our  fairest  flower. 

Close  not  the  window:  see, 

The  heavenly  sunshine  falls  upon  her  check ; 

A  messenger  cele.stial,  which  would  seek 
To  B.t  her  spirit  free. 

Is  this  the  south  wind's  breath  ? 

I  had  forgotten  summer  filled  the  air; 

I  never  thought  that  seasons  bright  and  fair 
Could  harbor  thee,  0  D^ath ! 

A  smile— but  ah,  bow  f  lint ! 

Her  hand  i3  chillier— her  pulse  is  low, 
And  I  must  weep,  for  now  I  well  do  know 

That  heaven  hath  gained  a  saiut!  « 

Hath  gained— the  ebb  and  How 

Of  the  faint,  feeble  pulse  has  passed  away  ; 

Yes,  she  is  dead — and  you  and  I  must  say, 
Ood  bless  ns  here  below ! 


MEMORIES. 

Thoughts  of  the  dead  are  always  sad.  and  yet, 
Those  we  have  loved  we  never  can  forget. 
Kind  eyes  look  sweetly  through  the  shadowy  gloom, 
And  mournful  voices  whisper  from  the  tomb, 
While,  with  low  tone  and  mildly  pensive  eye, 
We  speak  their  names  whose  doom  has  been  to  die. 
AViLLiAM  Winter. 


LIBERTY. 
The  mouutaius — they  proclaim 
The  everlasting  creed  of  liberty  I 
That  creed  is  written  on  the  untrampled  snow, 
Thundered  by  torrents  wbich  no  power  can  hold, 
Save  that  of  God  wbeo  he  sends  forth  hi^  cold, 
And  breathed  by  winds  that  through  the  free  heaven 
blow.  Bryant. 


A  BUSY  BRAIN. 
My  brain,  metbioks.  is  like  an  hour-glass, 
Wherein  my  imaginations  run  like  sands, 
Filling  up  time;  but  then  are  turned  and  turned; 
So  that  I  know  not  what  to  »tay  upou, 
And  less  to  put  in  art. — Jonson. 


DE^VTH. 

How  the  innocent, 
As  in  a  gentle  slumber,  pass  away  ' 
But  to  cut  off  the  knotty  thread  of  life 
In  guilty  men,  must  force  stern  Atropos 
To  use  her  sharp  knife  often. — Massinger, 


oossip  WITH  THE  icje:aoii:r. 

—  The  "  ides  of  March  '  have  come  and  gone,  and 
with  them  have  subsided  into  temporary  tranqui'iity  the 
gay  votaries  of  the  dance,  who  have  had  such  ample  op- 
portunity the  past  season  to  display  their  Terp.^ichorean 
graces.  The  Boston  Theatre,  after  the  most  magnificent 
balls  this  city  ever  knew,  the  Tigers'  and  the  Mount  Ver- 
non, has  been  restored  to  its  wonted  uses.  As  we  sit  in 
the  balcony,  their  bewildering  mngnificeoccs  occur  to  the 
memory  as  some  kaleidoscopic  dream.  A  few  weeks  more 
of  urban  amusements  and  excitements,  and  we  shall  be- 
gin to  long  for  that  refreshing  commune  witli  nature 
which  gives  us  the  stamina  to  endure  city  life — for 
plunges  in  the  wave  at  Newport,  for  grand  views  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington,  or  wild  rambles  in  the 
Adironack  region.  We  know  of  more  th^n  one  editor 
who  is  chafing  at  bis  chain  and  meditating  an  eva- 
sion  They  have  commenced   the   publication   of  a 

weekly  newspaper  in  Constantinople,  and  the  su!tan  is 
about  establishing  schools  for  females  in  Stamboul. 
Think  of  educated  houris!     However,  there  is  no  help 

for  Mussulman  fogies  now.     Kismet— \t  is  fate I  ord 

Clyde  is  going  to  lay  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  an  English 
lady  of  rank  and  beauty.     *'  None  but  the  brave  deserve 

the  fair"' So  we  are  not  to  have  Mr.  Spurgeon  this 

year.  Well,  we  shall  probably  get  along  very  well  with- 
out him,  for  pulpits  or  all  denominations  in  this  country 
arc  well  filled,  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  we  have  finer 
and  more  thrilling  clerical  orators  than  the  great  London 

8cn.sationist It  is  estimated   that   the    capitol    at 

AVashington  when  fully  completed,  will  cost  the  nation 
JB8.(X)0,000.  The  representatives  of  the  sovereign  people 
will  be  as  well  housed  as  any  European  monarch— and 

they  should  be An  '"  intelligent  American  "  writer 

to  a  New  York  paper  says  that  in  Paris  **it  is  asserted, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
offen^ivc  and  defensive,  hag  been  actually  signed  between 
Frauce,  Russia  and  Saidinia.*'  Save  us  from  ''intelli- 
gent foreign  correspondents,''  they  make  so  many  blun- 
ders  A    work  entitled   *'The   Great   West  and  its 

Commercial  Metropolis,  St.  Louis,"  is  about  to  be  pub- 
Il.*hcd  at  St.  Ix)uis,  at  a  cost  of  ISIO.OOO.  It  will  give  full 
information  in  regard  to  St.  Louis,  the  State  of  Missouri 

by  countie.^,  and  tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi Louis 

Napoleon  talks  about  the  friendship  existing  between  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  himself.  Yet  a  short  time  since 
Frencli  troops  were  slaughtering  Russians  like  shef  p  in 
the  Crimea,  and  it  is  remembered  that  the  ^'eternal 
friendship  '  between  Napoleon  I.  and  Alexander  I.  lasted 

only  about   five  years The    Paris  correspondent  of 

tlie  Times  states  that  a  large  frigate,  to  be  plated  with 
steel,  is  in  process  of  construction  at  Cherbourg.    Tbi» 


vessel  is  to  be  armed  with  iron  beams  at  each  end.  The 
ship  of  the  line  Uemapps  is  to  be  cut  down  and  converted 
into  a  steam  frigate  plated  with  steel,  and  is  to  ?erve  as  a 

floating  battery  to  defend  the  roads  of  Cherbourg A 

grandson  of  Robert  Burns,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
his  illustrious  grandfather,  is  now  living  in  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  where  the  poet  died.  He  earns  his  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  teacbing  a  few  children.  He  is  very  poor, 
and  though  the  town  of  Dumfries  celebrated  the  cente- 
nary of  the  poet  with  dinners  and  processions,  this  neg- 
lected relative  -ond  descendant  of  him  whom  all  delight- 
ed to  honor  was  not  invited  to  join  in  any  of  the  festivi- 
ties  An    important    pamphlet    bearing    the    title, 

'•  Napoleon  HI.  and  Italy,"'  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Paris  and  attracted  great  attention.    Some  parts  of  it  are 

ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  emperor  himself Edward 

Jones  and  T.  B.  Thorpe  (Tom  Owen,  the  Bee-Hunter), 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  New  York  ''Spirit  of  the 
Times"'  nobly,  while  their  old  and  new  contributors 
rally  to  their  aid  in  a  solid  phalanx.  "  May  the  '  Spirit ' 
have  a  thousand  years!"    is  the  sincere   wish  of  the 

'•OldUn." It  is  a  curious  paradox  that,  almost 

precisely  in  proportion  to  our  own  intellectual  weakness, 
will  be  our  credulity  as  to  the  preternati^ral  or  mysteri- 
ous powers  claimed  by  others When  is  a  woman  a 

vehicle?     When  she  is  a  ''little  sulky." Thomas 

de  Quiucey,  report  says,  has  offered  bis  body,  after  his 
death,  to  the  surgeons  for  examination,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  physiological  science.  Post  mortem  examinations 
often  throw  light  upou  mysterious  diseases,  and  should 
never  be  objected  to  by  friends  of  the  deceased;  but 
they,  on  their  part,  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease In  his  re- 
port denying  McCormick  a  renewal  of  his  patent  for  the 
Reaper,  the  commissioner  of  patents  states  that  the  in- 
ventor has  reaped  a  profit  of  ^1,297,915  from  his  patents 
granted  in  1845  and  1847.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
McCormick  has  been  well  paid  for  the  invention,  of  which 

the  public  ought  now  to  have  the  free  use "  Wait 

for  the  wagon."  Pass  the  flower  of  a  lifetime  in  waiting 
for  it,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  it  will  pass  you  with  a 
disdainful  crjaking  of  its  broad-tired  wheels  when  you 

want  to  ''take  a  ride"' Recently  the  treasurer  of 

the  town  of  Erin,  Wisconsin,  collected  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  of  taxes,  and  left  home,  telling  his  wife  he 
should  be  gone  all  night.  Sometime  in  the  night  a  ped- 
ler  who  was  lodging  in  the  house  was  awakeued  by  the 
noise  of  men  breaking  into  his  room.  Taking  them  for 
robbers,  he  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at  them.  One  fell 
and  two  fled.  Lights  being  procured,  the  dead  body  of 
a  man,  with  blackened  face  and  otherwise  disguised,  was 
found  upon  the  floor.  Upon  further  examination  it 
proved  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  who  had  resort- 
ed to  this  stratagem  to  steal  the  tax-money  collected,  and 

had  met  with  this  terrible  retribution ! Love  has  its 

unwritten  language  in  Italy.  A  lover  at  a  ball  places 
two  fingers  on  his  mouth,  which  signifies  toa  lady,  **  you 
are  very  handsome,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  you."  If  she 
touches  her  cheek  with  her  fan,  and  lets  it  gently  drop, 
that  signifies,  ''I  consent;'    but  if  she  turns  her  head, 

that  is  a  denial Mr.  Bobbin  has  the  misfortune  to 

possess  a  remarkable  obliquity  of  vision,  so  much  so  that 
when  looking  directly  at  one  his  eyes  are  wandering  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  other  day  a  person  came  into 
his  store  and  inquired  for  gloves.  Some  being  handed 
out  to  him,  be  tried  several  pairs  on.  but  said  they  would 
not  do,  at  the  same  time  coolly  putting  a  pair  in  his 
pocket,  and  turning  to  go.  "  You  are  not  going  without 
paying  for  them,  are  jou?'"  said  Bobbin.  ''Paying  for 
what.'"'  ashed  tiie  customer.  "'Why,  the  gloves  you 
pocketed,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  don't  pretend  to  say 
jou  were  looking  at  me,  do  you  ?"  s.id  the  fellow,  as  he 
glanced  up  at  the  queer  eyes.  ''Yes,'*  was  the  tart  re- 
ply. "Well,  I  declare,'"  said  the  pocketer,  "I  never 
will  trust  to  appearances  again.  There  are  your  gloves." 
And  the  fellow  went  out. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


KiDDER"s  Guide  to  Apiarun  Science.    Burlincrton,  Vt. : 
Samuel    B.    Nichol.«,    146    Church    Street.      Chicago: 
Rufas  Blanchard,  52  La  Salle  Street. 
This  little  work  contuin.s  a  Jige.'^t  of  everything  relating 
to  the  history  and  treatment  of  bees.     The  author,  Mr. 
K.  P.  Kidder,  is  a  practical  bee  raiser,  and  has  as  com- 
plete a  mastery  over  the  bee  as  Mr   lUrey  ha«  over  the 
horse.     His  book  is  full  of  curious  information  comprised 
in  a  brief  space. 

LiFR.  Teachings  and  Death  of  Socuatss.    New  York: 

Stanford  &  Delisser.    ISmo.     1859. 

This  interesting  essay  on  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antifiuity,  is  from  Grote".'*  History  of  Greece,  a  work  of 
tlie  highest  authority  and  repute.  It  forms  one  of  a 
valuable  series  called  the  "Household  Libr.try,"  and  is 
a  volume  that  can  be  carrici  in  the  pocket  and  read  in 
the  curs.  The  idea  of  the  library  is  an  excellent  one. 
For  sale  by  Brown.  Taggard  &  Chase. 

Ballyshan  Castle.     A  tale  founded  on  fact,    by  Shek- 
LAii.     New  York:  Delisser  &  Proctor.    12mo.   pp.  355. 
1859. 
We  have  but  glanced  at  this  volume,  which  appears  to 

contain  some  spirited  sketches  of  Irish  «haracter.  and 

also  a  large  infusion  of  polemical  discussion.     For  sale 

by  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

The  Prooressive  Speller.  By  Salem  Town,  LL.  D  , 
and  Nelson  M.  IIolurook,  authors  of  the  "  Progressive 
Series  of  Headers."  Boston:  Baziu  &  Ellsworth,  13 
Washington  Stieet. 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  this  work  we  have 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  it.  Orthography  is  taught 
gradually,  the  pronunciation  anfl  derivation  of  words  are 
given,  and  the  work  embraces  all  the  words  in  most  com- 
mon use  in  the  English  lani;ua;ze.  This  treative  is  the 
result  of  long  study  and  experience. 

The  Romance  of  the  Uinci  ani>  other  Poems.  By  James 
Nack.  New  York:  Delli.«cr  &  Proctor,  50H  Broadway. 
AVe  arc  pleased  to  see  this  elegant  volume,  in  which  a 
series  of  really  fine  poems  is  gracefuUy  enshrined.  It  is 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  a  biogra- 
phy from  the  pen  of  Gen.  George  V.  Morris.  Nack  has 
written  cnouf^Ii  good  poetry  to  give  him  a  permanent 
phice  among  American  bards.  He  has  keen  sensibilities, 
and  infu.^es  a  lire  and  eiirnestne.s.s  into  his  productions 
which  give  them  a  strong  grasp  ou  the  uiemory.  Totally 
deaf  from  an  accident  in  early  life.  and.  a.sa  consequeiice, 
dumb  or  nearly  ."'O,  his  literary  cure«r  is  a  sort  ot  marvel. 
The  book  is  for  sale  by  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase,  29 
Cornbill. 


Matters  in  Qeneral. 

Recent  arrivals  from  Europe  speak  more  decidedly  of 
the  prospect  of  hostilities.  Our  best-informed  correspon- 
dents say  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  fight  in  spite  of  his 
pacific  professions.  The  warning  he  gave  to  the  Presse, 
the  favorite  journal  of  Prince  Napoleon,  is  no  proof  to 
the  contrary,  but  only  of  indignation  at  having  his  plans 
unmasked.  Secrecy  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of 
all  his  important  acts.  The  greatest  activity  prevails  at 
Marseilles,  troops  being  constantly  in  motioj. — At  Aus- 
tria information  has  been  received  from  France  removing 
all  doubt  as  to  tbe  intentions  of  Napoleon,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  an  Austrian  army  put  suddenly 
on  a  war  footing.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
could  be  fully  prepared  for  action  in  a  month.— England 
proposes  to  reduce  her  home  colonial  forces,  but  to  raise 
the  Indian.  This  i*  considered  by  some  an  indication  of 
the  government's  faith  iu  maintenance  of  peace. — Victo- 
ria, in  Vancouver's  Island,  has  been  declared  a  temporary 
port  of  entry  for  British  Columbia. — The  subjugation  of 
tbe  rebels  in  India  is  proceeding  rapidly. — A  whole  army 
of  wdrkmen  are  engaged  in  the  Great  Eastern  steamer. 
She  is  to  be  ready  for  sea  by  the  middle  of  August. — So- 
ciety in  Rome  is  very  "distinguished"  this  year  On 
the  I'incio  promenade,  listening  to  the  three  times  a  week 
French  music,  there  may  often  be  seeu,  says  a  letter,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  with  a  large  suite,  two  of  the  grand 
duchesses  of  Russia,  Queen  Christiana  of  Spain,  and  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales. — The  Paris  journal,  the  Presse,  is  the 
organ  of  Prince  Napoleon,  and  has  been  the  most  fiery 
advocate  of  war  and  the  fiercest  denunciator  of  Austria. 
The  banker-speculator,  friend  and  protege  of  Rothschild, 
Millaud,  is  the  owner  of-  the  paper,  and  Emiltj  de  Girar- 
dio,  the  boon  companion  of  Prince  Napoleon,  is  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  its  columns.  It  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  journal  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  its  money  articles. 

Nana  Sahib's  Activity. 

As  to  the  means  of  the  rajah  to  seize  upon  the  Nana, 
we  know  nothing.  The  latter  is  at  a  remote  fort  in  the 
Churda  territory;  access  to  him  on  the  part  of  spies  is 
all  but  impossible.  Accounts  as  to  his  strength  are  dif- 
ferent, but  he  is  believed  to  have  an  escort  of  300  or  400 
well-mounted  cavalry,  and  two  horse  artillery  guns.  As 
he  has  never  fought,  it  does  not  much  matter  how  many 
meu  he  has,  but  the  Nana  rides  fast,  and  has  takeu  care 
to  have  the  best  horses  in  tbe  country  ;  his  escort  know 
the  passes;  in  fact,  there  is  no  chance  of  surprising  one 
whose  every  instinct  is  sharpened  by  the  ever  present 
fear  of  well-deserved  death ;  wlio  is  on  his  guard  night 
and  day;  who  knows  every  movement  in  the  English 
camp,  and  the  route  of  every  column. 

The  Plans  of  Piedmont. 

It  is  said  that  Piedmont  has  formed  the  resolution  of 
establishing  under  t^e  House  of  Savoy,  and  with  the  aid 
of  France,  a  strong  constitutional  kingdom  in  the  north 
of  Italy  ;  she  believes  this  the  only  combination,  the  only 
S3lution  possible,  the  only  one  practicable,  the  only  one 
she  will  accept;  and  she  counts  upon  having  the  whole 
of  Italy  with  her.  Such  is  the  plan  of  Piedmont  n  a- 
turely  and  deliberately  formed,  and  from  which  nothing, 
save  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  tbe  compact,  is  likely 
to  divert  her.  She  is  most  eager  to  begin.  The  when, 
the  where,  and  the  how,  depend  entirely  on  France. 

Great  Ball  in  Paris,         ^ 

There  was  a  splendid  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris, 
receiitly.  The  decorations  alone  cost  3r50,000.  Tbe  fa- 
mous marble  court  was  lined  with  artificial  vines  bearing 
white  and  black  fruits,  and  the  bubbling  fountains  and 
profusion  of  fresh  ilo«ers  showed  the  oft  enchanted  pal- 
ace with  a  power  of  magic  never  surpassed.  The  number 
of  invitations  was  10.000.  whereas  8000  is  a  very  large 
average  number.  The  emperor  and  empress  did  not  at- 
tend^ but  Prince  Napoleon  and  tbe  Princess  Clotildewere 
present,  arriving  very  late. 

Verdi's  new  Opera. 

The  indefatigable  Verdi  is  on  the  point  of  producing  a 
new  opera.  It  is  called  Un.  Billo  di  M/i.^c/i^ra  (a  ma.sked 
ball),  and  the  subject  is  the  as-sassinatiou  of  Gustavus 
the  Third  of  Sweden.  We  suspect  the  libretto  is  an 
adaptation  from  Scribe's  French  libretto  on  the  same 
subject;  known  on  the  English  stage  as  '*  Gustavus  HI.. 
or,  the  masked  ball." 

Count  Montalembert. 

Montalemberfs  somewhat  changeable  opinions  are  ex- 
posed in  a  recently  published  pamphlet.  The  most  cu- 
rious instances  cited  are  two  letters  written  after  the 
coup  <r  etat ;  in  one  he  calls  I^uis  Napoleon  "•  Cbarle- 
magne,"'  in  tbe  other,  written  a  few  weeks  later,  he  calls 
him  "  Nero." 

The  Burns  Poem. 

The  veteran  Leigh  Ilunt  writes  to  the  Spectator  in 
terms  highly  commendatory  of  Miss  Craig's  Crystal 
Palace  poem.  Poetry  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  in  England. 
Miss  Craig's  poem  is  cespectable,  but  nothing  more. 

Valuable  Discovery. 

A  chemist  at  Lyons  has  discovered  the  means  of  re- 
moving instantaneously  from  the  hands  the  stains  pro- 
duced by  nitrate  of  silver  in  photography.  It  is  simply 
to  put  linseed  in  the  water  used. 

Crushed  to  Death. 

During  the  passage  of  the  queen  to  Westminster  at  the 
recent  opening  of  Parliament,  a  lady  who  was  standing 
near  the  corner  of  two  streets,  was  crushed  to  death  by 
the  crowd. 

Newspaper  Reform. 

One  hundred  members  of  Parliament  have  now  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press 
Associ<ttion  for  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties. 

Ebonine. 

The  Paris  Gazette  Rose  says  "one  of  the  facts  in  the 
nnnalj  of  fashion  is  that  '  crinoline  '  has  found  a  rival 
in  '  cbouine,'  used  for  hoops." 


BURNETT'S    KALLISTON. 

''I^ilLS  incomparable  Cosmetic  is  the  result  of  maoy 
X_  yearft  of  lestarch,  observation  and  thorough  scienti- 
he  Investigation,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  properties  of 
many  specimens  of  tbe  Vegetable  Kingdom,  but  of  their 
effects  singly,  and  in  various  combluatious,  upon  the 
human  skia 

It  acts  powerfully  upon  tbe  cuticle,  eradicating  from 
its  surface  all  blemishes  and  discolorations,  and  at  the 
same  time  allaying  all  irritation  and  iutiammation,  and 
rendering  tbe  skin  fair  and  healthy. 

In  the  year  1863,  a  few  bottles  of  the  KALLISTON 
were  gratuitously  distributed  for  trial.  Thus  a  demand 
was  created,  which  has  constantly  increased  beyond  pre- 
cedent. Many  letters  have  been  written,  and  statements 
made  to  the  proprietors,  by  persons  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, iu  various  paits  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  testifying  to  its  wonderful  efilcacy.  Maoy  of 
these  are  so  laudatory,  that  if  published,  they  would 
seem  aluiottt  fabulous. 

It  has  been  found  to  accomplish  the  follovriDg  rosults : 

It  rlcnitses  tht  skin  perfectly. 

J:  nllnys  heat. 

It  aiUit/s  smarting. 

It  altnys  itching;. 

ll  alinyf  tnjiammation. 

It  rtinovfs  tan. 

it  removes  freckles. 

It  removes  sunburn. 

It  removes  redness. 

It  rtmovfS  roughness. 

It  removes  dandruff'. 

Il  cures  chapped  hands. 

It  renders  the  skm  fair. 

It  renders  the  skin  smooth  and  moist. 
Cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly  by  a  medium  which  does 
not  irritate  {all  fcoaps  contain  more  or  lessiriltatiug  pow- 
er), and  stimulate  It  to  a  healthy  action,  and  when  that 
is  accomplished,  the  pores  are  opened  and  the  skin  be- 
comes a  vehicle  to  carry  off  diseases,  instead  of  a  trap  to 
catch  and  hold  them. 

KALLISTON  cures  chapped  hands  caused  by  extreme 
cold;  it  also  renioyes  sunburji  caused  by  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun;  both  are  irritations  produced  by  oppo- 
site extremes — one  remedy  applies  with  equal  effect. 


The  following  extracts  from  notices  are  selected  frotn  a 
few  of  the  leading  newspupcrs  : 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

For  THE  Complexion. — Of  all  the  compounds  we  have 
yet  seen  prepared  as  a  cosmetic  for  thetkin,  there  is  none 
that  has  a  higher  reputation,  or  one  that  is  so  popu- 
lar with  the  ladies,  as  the  far-famed  KaiUston  It  is  M!i- 
entifically  prepared,  and  is  a  perfume  as  well  as  toilet 
wash.  It  will,  with  a  few  applications,  remove  tan, 
freckles,  sunburu,  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is 
extensively  used  for  these  purposes,  and  ladies  who  apply 
it  can  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  freely  as  they  please, 
and  expel  ience  no  inconve  ieuce  from  rout(h  or  irritated 
skin.  Jo^eph  Burnett  &  Co  are  the  proprietors. 
From  the  Boston  Htrnld. 

Burnett's  Kallisto^. — It  eradicates  all  unsightly  ob- 
jects, such  as  tan,  freckles,  and  pimplef,  and  gives  the 
complexion  a  cle^r  and  bloomiag  appearance.  Prepared 
by  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co. 

From  I^slie's  Family  Magazine. 

As  it  is  proper  and  natural  for  our  lady  friends  to  wish 
to  mahe  themselves  as  lovely  as  possible,  wo  feel  it  our 
duty  to  indicate  the  best  means  of  briugiug  about  that 
much  desired  consummation,  and  ne  can  confidently 
assert  that  any  one  who  u^es  Burnett's  celebrated  KaiUs- 
ton may  obtain  a  fret'h  and  satin-like  complexion.  This 
delightful  preparation  removes  tan  and  freckles  and  Im- 
parts a  V*  Ivf  ty  softness  to  tbe  skin.  For  chapped  hands 
it  is  invaluable,  while  its  healing  properties  and  delicious 
perfume  render  it  agreeable  to  every  sense. 

From  t'le  Boston  Saturday  Gazette. 

A  New  Pleasure  -  Uurxeit  s  Kalliston— We  yield  it 
the  palm;  the  effect  is  talutary  and  the  perfume  is  ex- 
quisite ;  after  the  application  we  feel  as  bland  and  balmy 
as  a  May  morning 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

Burnetts  Kalliston.— Oentlemi-n  who  haveonce  used 
it  as  a  wa^h  alter  shaying  know  and  appreciate  its  value. 
To  those  who  suffer  from  smarting  and  tenderness  ol  the 
face  and  have  not  used  it,  we  recommend  it  on  account 
of  its  healing  properties  To  persons  troubled  with 
roughness  of  the  .<-kin  during  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the 
east  winds  of  our  northern  spiing,  its  emollient  qualities 
will  commend  it,  as  it  will  be  found  a  complete  remedy 
for  the  above-named  physical  annoyance. 
From  the  JS'iv  York  Timts. 

Burnett's  Kalliston  imparts  to  the  fkin  a  peculiar 
softness  of  texture,  so  desirable  during  the  prevalence  of 
harsh  winds  or  a  hut  sun. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

The  prnpriftors  are  prnnitted  to   copy  the  followiitg  extract 

from  a  letter  wrillen  by  a  lady,  from    Vienna. 

#  *  #  #  #  k.  Wi.  iiave  been  constantly  on  the 
move  now  for  many  weeks,  and  hope  to  reach  Paris  in 
time  for  the  baptismal  fete.  At  any  rate,  I  look  forward 
to  our  arrival  there,  as  a  period  of  rest  A«  old  travel- 
Itfrs  we  bear  the  annoyances  and  privations  incident  to 
journey ii'g  with  composure,  but  I  have  suffered  more 
from  tbe  exhauhtiou  of  my  supply  of  lv>tlliston  than 
Irom  any  other  cause.  If  any  good  friend  should  be 
coming  out  here,  d'>  pray  send  me  enough  to  last  until  1 
get  home  again  Vou  can  have  no  idea  of  the  relief  and 
comfort  it  brings  when  one  is  sufftrriug  from  exposure 
I  have  tiied  other  *  appliances,'  but  have  found  nothing 
that  will  compare  with  it  for  efficacy  or  agreeableness." 
From  Mr.  Bot/d,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  M  Boyd  §'  Co  , 
exlcnstve  manufacturrrs  and  merchants. 

Mahldoro',  Mass  ,  July  H,  1850- 

Messrs  Joseph  Purni-TT  &  Co., — Gents, — The  package 
of  Kalhnton  came  to  hand  last  evening,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  to  you  how  much  we  value 
it.  My  fuuiily  havi^  used  it  almost  daily  for  more  thaa 
two  }e^r!',  and  tiow  they  think  they  cannot  do  without  it. 

A  single  application  has  repeatedly  removed  Irrckles 
from  th»  face  of  my  little  boy.  leaving  hitt  t>kin  smooth 
and  fair.  And  in  all  cases  of  sui.burn  or  irritation  of 
tbe  skin,  from  whatefer  cause,  it  has  thus  lar  pioved 
itself  a  perfect  and  very  pleasant  remedy. 

1  can,  if  }0U  dfsire  it,  reler  \  ou  to  leveral  cases  of  ob- 
stinate cutaneous  disease,  in  which  I  know  the  Kalti.ttou 
has  bad  a  wonderfully  good  effect;  one  in  particulsr,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  P ,  one  of  my  neighbors,  had  suf- 
fered for  many  yea's.  from  eruptions  and  painful  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  (probably  tbe  effect  of  bad  vaccine 
virux),  leaving  it  in  several  places  puckered  and  quite 
red.  A  tew  weeks  ago  I  recommended  to  him  your  Kal- 
liston ;  he  has  since  informed  me  that  tbe  eflect  of  its  use 
has  been  very  marked  and  beneficial,  that  the  skin  has 
become  soft  and  smooth,  and  tbe  inflammation  and  red- 
ness has  nearly  disappeared  This  is  an  important  cafe, 
and  I  will  tell  jou  more  about  it  when  I  see  you. 

I  owe  it  to  you  to  state  that  I  did  not  bellcvo  in  the 
efficacy  of  any  cosmetic  until  I  tried  your  Kalliston,  aLd 
1  cheerfully  give  my  testimony  in  its  favor. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  M.  BOYD. 

Letter  from  a  distinguished  Physician  in  Massachusetts. 

MB^sHS.  Jostpu  Burnktt  &  Co,  Boston  —  Gents. — 
Agreeably  to  your  request,  1  have  carefully  examined  the 
formula  which  you  employ  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Ar- 
ticle to  which  you  have  given  the  name  of  Burnett's  Kal- 
liston, and  I  am  bappy  to  say  that  1  find  the  ingredients 
comprising  it  to  be  ?ncb  as  medical  men  would  approve 
of,  for  ameliorating  tbe  condition  of  the  skin  in  cutan- 
eous affections.  The  combination  is  entirely  judicious 
and  compatible,  and  well  calculated  to  promote  a  healthy 
condition  of  tbe  skin.         Respectfully  yours,     #     »     * 

The  KALLISTON  is  prepared  only  by  JOSEPH  BUR- 
NKir  &  Co.,  No.  27  Central  Street,  Boston,  and  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere  for  Fifty  Cents  a  bottle. 
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I,A.DD,  WEBSTER  &  Co. 
FAMILY     SEWIKG    IWAIIUMES. 


POPUliAR     NEW     BOOKS 
JUST   PUBLISHED    BY 

TICK  NOR    A    FIELDS, 

BOSTON. 


NO.   17    SUMMER    STREET, 

OPPOSITE  TRINITY  CHURCH, 

13  BOSTOX. 

JUST  PUBLISaED. 
H  I  S  T  O  K„Y    O  P 

The  RciRU  of  IMiilip  II.  of  Spain. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

Vol   IILj  8fO  ,  unifnrm  with  the. Author's   Works. 

The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Prescott  will  welcome  this 
continuation  of  his  masterly  history  of  Hpanish  rule  in 
Europe. 

ALSO,  NEW   EDITIONS  OF 

FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.     3  vols. 

CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.    3  vols. 

PHBSCOTT'S  KOBEIITSON'S  CUARLES  V.    3  vols. 

CONQUEST  OF  PERU.    2  vols. 

MISCELLVNIE5  (mth  Portrait).    1  vol. 

PUILIP  II.    3  vols. 

Price  in  cloth,  jf2  25  per  vol. 

The  Work?  of  Mr.  Prescott  are  bound  in  a  variety  of 
handsome  styles,  and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

PIIII.I>IP$!l,  .•!lA:nPSOiV  &-  Co.,  Bosioii. 

OKEAT  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY! 

V GENTS  WANTED  in  every  town  in  New  England, 
to  sell 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Kit  Carson. 
His  name  ifs  familiar  to  the  American  people,  and  this 
record  of  his  life  and  adventures  will  be  read  with  much 
interest. 

Address  S  CLOUOn,  New  England  Agent,  Providence, 
R.  I. 13 

TO    THE    LADIES. 


N.    S.    DEARBORN, 

CARD    ENGRAVER, 

24  SCHOOL  STBEEF, 

•Tust  opened,  a  new  and  beautiful  assortment  of  Plain 
and  Fancy  Tinned  NOTE  P.APERS,  comprising  the  latest 
Parisian  styles,  with  ENVELOPES  to  match.  Ladies  are 
particularly  invited  to  examine  this  assortment,  as  the 
patterns  are  the  most  elegant  ever  seen  in  the  city. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a  large  assortment  of  C.IKE 
BOXES,  and  the  best  quality  of  WEDDING  STATION- 
ERY. 4w  13 

ARTIST'S    MATERIAliS. 

fT^HE  undersigned  having  at  their  establishment, 

No3.  61  it,  63  Union  Street, 

(corner  of  uanover,) 
the  most  complete  as.'sortment  of 

ARTiarS'   MATERIALS 
ever  displayed  in  this  city  before,  offer  the  same  at  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

This  assortment  comprises  every  shade  of  color,  either 
dry  or  in  oil.  All  kinds  of  Crayons,  Bruslies,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  in  fact,  all  articles  used  in  Oil,  Grecian  or  Oriental 
Painting.  Having  the  experience  of  many  years  in  this 
business, 

Messrs.  WH£EL£B  &  Co. 

flatter  themselves  that  they  are  enabled  to  manufacture 
and  import 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 
at  as  low  cost  as  any  other  parties  in  the  country,  and 
respectfully  solicit   the  attention   of  those  purchasing. 
Orders  by  mail  or  e.xpress  from  the  country  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Those  wishing  catalogues  of  our  articles  can  obtain 
the  same  by  forwarding  their  address  to 

MESSRS.  A.  WHEEIjER  <t-  CO., 
(JoiiNSOK's  Block,) 

7  6t.  61  &:  «.3  Union  Street. 

IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

INDIAN  EMMENAG0QU1-;  A  new  and  safe  medicine 
designed  expressly  fjr  females,  and  warranted  to  cor- 
rect periodical  obstructions  from  all  the  various  causes 
that  arise,  and  money  refunded  in  case  of  failure.  No 
quack  medicine,  but  .'*old  by  a  regularly  educated  phy- 
sician of  nineteen  years'  succe.«sful  practice,  wlio  furiiish- 
68  a  large  number  of  eminent  physicians  and  clergymen 
as  testim  nials  of  character.  Sold  only  at  Remedial 
Institute,  No  12  Suffolk  Place,  Boston,  and  No.  28  Union 
Street,  Providence.  Pamphlet  on  disease  of  women  sent 
free  on  rc::eipt  of  stamp,  to 

4w        13  Dtt.  II.  N   MATTISON,  asabove. 

NE    HUNDRED    SONGS    OF    SCOTLAND. 

Price  50  cents. 

BEAUTIES  Of   CALEDONIA,  with  a  Portrait  of 
BURNS.    Price  ?!. 

ly  18       Published  by  OLIVER  DIISON  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

TRAVELLING  PASSPORTS. 

PERSONS  going  abroad  can  be  furnished  with  Travel- 
ling Passports  by  applying  to 

JOHN  E.  M.  GILLEY, 
Mw.        10 No.  8  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

BEWARE     OF     BASE    IMITATIONS!       Use 
WATTS  &  CO.'S  genuine  article  for  the  cure  of 
PILES.  F.  BKOWN,  Aiwlhfrnry.  Agrnt. 

4w  10  No.  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State, 


o 


LIFE  OF  DOUGLAS  JERROLD— $1  00. 

ARVGOS  BIOGRAPHIES— 2  vols  — »2  00, 

SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE— 5fl  00. 

LORD  DUFFEUIN  S  YACHT  VOYAOE-Sl  W. 

THOllNDALE- lifl  25. 

LIKE  OF  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY— SI  00. 

EARNEST  CARROL^-88c. 

CHRISTMAS  HOURS— 50. 

FANNY  KEMBLE'S  POEMS —SI  00. 

WILLIE  WINKIES  NURSERY  SONGS— 75o. 

LONGFELLOW'S  MILES  STANDISH— 75c. 

JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH— SI  00. 

THE  AGE,  BY  "  FESTUS  "  BAILEY— 75c. 

LIFE  OF  GEORGE  srEl'IIEN.SON— SI  26. 

DOUGLAS  JEKROLDS  WIT— 75. 

BARTOL'S   CHURCH  AND  CONGIIEGATION— ?1  CO. 

TREL\«NYS  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SHIRLEY  AND 

BYRON— 75c. 
RUN  AWAY  TO  SEA— by  Majne  Reid— 75c. 
WHITE  LIES-SI  25. 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS— Ist  series— SI  00. 
ROBERTSON'S  SER.MON.'*- 2d  series— SI  00. 
ROBERr.^ON'S  SERMONS— 3d  series— SI  00. 
ROUERISONS  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES— 81  00. 

DC?"  Any  work  published  by  T.  &  F.  will  be  sent  by 
mail  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price.  eop2w  11 

Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam. 

FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

TRIED     A.N'D     APPROVED    BY     AN     UNPRECEDENTED     SALB     OF 
OVER   THIRTY    VEARS'    SIANDIMG. 

Rev.  Dr.  LYMVS  BEECHEll,  New  York  (late  Boston), 
formerly  President  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio, 
writes : 

"  Qontlemen,— I  have  used  the  VegetaUr  Puhnnnary 
Bnham  my,'<elf  with  benefit  in  Catarrhal  Colds  and 
Coughs,  and  have  known  it  to  be  u.sed  with  good  effects 
in  the  early  stages  of  Pulmonary  Affections  in  families 
around  me," 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  name, 

"VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALS.VM." 

Prepared  only  by  REED.  CUTLER  &  CO..  Druggists, 
33  India  Street,  Boston,  M.iss.,  and  sold  by  Apothecaries 
and  Country  Merchants  generally.  Price,  large  size.  SI; 
small  size,  50  ccuts.  Ii4w3m.        9 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

TYPES  for  Letter  Press  Printing  of  every  variety, 
with  whatever  else  may  be  required  from  a  GESE- 
B.\L  DEI'OSITORY  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS,  for 
sale  at  the  lowest  standard  of  prices,  tor  cash  or  approved 
credit,  by 

PHELPS    &    DALTON, 
No.  52  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Oy"  The   well  known  and   highly   appreciated    hard- 
metal  Scotch-cut  letter,   peculiar  to  this   foundbt,  is 
constantly  gaining  favor  with  Printers  and  Publishers 

(t7»  ELECTROlYPlNG— Cut-work  of  all  kinds,  News- 
paper Headings,  etc.,  copied  by  this  beautiful  process,  in 
a  superior  manner  and  at  low  rates.  eowGt      -9 

BAKER  S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    &     €o.'n 

Amertc.in,  French,  IIokeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Pastb, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Uom(eopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 
Celebrated  as  nutritive^  salutary  and  delicious  bevera^fs^ 

For  Diore  than  three-fnurths  of  a  rentury^  tLte  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoft  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  York; 
Wm.  S.  Grant.  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige.  Baltimore; 
Kennctt,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTKll  BAKKK  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester.  Mass. 

IVEW^      GOODS. 

C.     C.     HOLBROOK     &     Co., 

n  SUMMER  STREET, 

Are  constantly  receiving  NEW  AND  CHOICE  STYLES 
of  desirable  goods  suited  to  the  wants  of  party  goers ; 
also  a  great  variety  of 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES,   WHITE   GOODS,    etc., 

Together  with  a  full  and  very  desirable  assortment  of 

IiifniitK'  l^rcHHeny  Skirts,  'Wrappers,  Blnn- 

3w      kcts,  Christciiiug  Robcn,  C'npM,  etc.      13 

NEURALGIA. 

THIS  terrible  disea.«e,  so  various  in  its  forms,  ?o  rack- 
ing in  its  pains,  and  so  difficult  of  cure,  will,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  yield  to  the  judicious  use  of  the 
PERUVIAN  SYRUP.  So  remarkable  has  been  the  relief 
obtained  from  this  syrup  that  many  physicians  rely  upou 
it  as  a  certain  and  radical  cure.  13 

DAGUERREOTYPES, 

AD.MITTED  by  all  artists  to  be  the  best  pictures  for 
miniature  taken  by  the  art,  executed  in  a  superior 
manner  by 
2w  13        J.  BEIVT,  143  ^Vfisliinglon  l^t. 

Something  New. — Agents  Wanted. 

BUSINESS  honorable.— Will  pay  a  weekly  salary  from 
»18  to   »30.    Small  capital  required.     No  "  hum- 
bug."    For  particulars,  enclose  stamp,  and  addre-fls 
4w  13  A.  B.  M.^RTYN,  Plaistow.  N.  H. 

HOOD'S  LAST  AND  BEST. 

THE  Headlong  Career  and  Woeful  Ending  of  Preco- 
cious Piggy,  by  the  late  Thomas  Hood.  Illustrated 
by  his  son  Price,  plain.  12  l-'2  cents ;  colored,  25  cents. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price  in  stamp.«. 

MAYUmV   &   B  \liEK,  PuUMrrs. 
13  2o8  Wa.shington  Street,  Boston. 

fljj  i  K  A— Will  pay  for  One  Year's  Board  and  Tuition  in 
<IP  •  OXJ  tho  English  Department  of  the  Flushing  Fe- 
male College,  at  Flushing.  L   I.     Address 
eow5t.        9         Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  OILDER.  A.M. 

PARSONS    <t-   GIKKV, 

STAMPERS  OP  EMBROIDERIES, 

13  NO    3  WINIER  STREET 


THE    BOSTON    JOUR]\.4L. 

FOR  18.59. 

"THE   FAVORITE   PAPEH  OF    NEW   ENOL.^ND." 

Published   Daily,   Semi-Weekly    and  Weekly. 

PAYMENT 

INVA.RIA.BLY  IN   ADVANCE. 

In  announcing  the  terms  for  The  .Iournal  for  18.19, 
the  proprietor  deems  it  unnecessary  to  describe  its  pecu- 
liar cluiracteristics  as  a  popular  newt'paper,  or  to  maife 
any  special  promises  lor  the  future.  He  deems  it  sulTl- 
cient  to  say  that  what 

THE  BOSTON  JOURNAL 

Has  been  in  the  pnst  it  will  bo  in  the  future.  By  tho  al- 
most unaniuious  consent  of  its  contemporaries  through- 
out Nov  Eoglitiid.  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  New  Eng- 
land press  iu  all  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a 
reliable,  enterprifiiig.  live  newspaper.  IMiis  position  it 
has  attaiued  by  purttuing  a  steady,  straight  forward 
course  in  all  respects,  and  by  sparing  neither. labor  nor 
money  to  give  the  latest  inte'.ligeuce  and  the  fullest  re- 
y>crts  of  all  matters  of  interest  at  the  earliest  moment. 
It  has  relied  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  upon  the  rep- 
resentations of  canvassers  or  "  drummers  "  to  gain  for  it 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  public— and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  it  has  now  a  rirrulnlinn  nearly  three 
times  as  lar^e  as  that  of  any  papi'r  of  it.t  class  in  New 
Enf;la7td~n.mX  it  is  constantly  and  steadily  increasiug. 
The  proprietor  intends,  by  the  employment  of  experieuced 
and  competent  men  in  all  the  departments  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  by  the  most  liberal  outlay  of  niouey  in  the 
procuring  of  important  news  from  all  quarters,  to  make 
Tiie  Jouil>AL  still  more  worthy  the  name  of  "  the  favor- 
ite paper  of  AVic  England.''  And  with  this  simple  an- 
nouncement he  invites  the  attention  of  newspaper  read- 
ers and  newspaper  dealers  throughout  New  Knglaud  to 
the  following  statement  of  the  terms  for  the  several 
editions  of  Tue  Jouhn.vl: 

BOSTON  DAILY  JOURNAL, 

MORNING  AND  EVENING, 
Contains  the  latest  news  reccired  by  the  mails  and  tele- 
graph up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press.  It  is  printed  on 
one  of  HOES  SIX  CYLINDER  FAST  PRESSES,  at  the 
rate  of  FIFTEEN  THOUS\ND  AN  HOUR,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  hold  back  the  forms  until  the  very  latest  mo- 
ment, and  f-till  work  off  the  edition  iu  season  for  the 
mails  and  expresses.  It  is  published  at  tho  low  rate  of 
Six  Uollarx  a  Vcar;  Mingle  copicH  Two  C»«. 

SEMI-WEEKLY   JOURNAL, 

TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  MORNINGS, 
Contains  all  the  reading  matter  published  in  Tub  D.mly 
JOCRNAL  for  the  three  days  preceding— averaging  from 
thirty. one  to  thiriy-tiro  full  columns.    The  subscription 
price  of  the  Semi-Weekly  Journal  is 

Three  Dollara  a  Vrar. 

TO    CLUBS. 

Five  copies,  one  year $12  !)0 

Ten  copies,  one  year -0  <K) 

To  business  men  in  the  country  who  do  not  desire  a 
Daily  paper,  the  Semi-Weekly  Jourual  is  invaluable. 

BOSTON  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

GRKAT  SUCCESS  OF  TUE  CLUB  1>L\N. 

Three  years  ago  the  Proprietor  of  the  Journal  decided 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Weekly  Journal,  and  the  sue- 
ce.«s  of  the  low  t-rice  Club  plan  has  been  so  great  as  to 
induce  the  following  low  rat«s  for  1859: 

One  copy,  one  year. $2  00 

Two  copies,  one  yevir,  to  one  address 3  00 

Five  copies,  one  year,  to  one  address. 6  00 

Ten  copies,  one  year,  to  one  address 10  00 

and  one  ropy  to  the  gtttfr-up  of  the  club. 
Twenty  copies,  one  year,  to  oue  address 20  00 

and  two  copies  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club. 

PAYMENT   TO    BE   MADE 

IIVV.iRIABLY  m  ADVANCE. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  advance  pay- 
77ienl  has  been  received^  the  paper  wilt  in  all  cases  be  stopped. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  tire  introduction 
of  the  Club  plan  in  the  circulation  of  the  Weekly  Jour- 
nal, and  which  has  nearly 

Trebled  its  Ciretalation 

pince  its  adoption,  encourages  its  proprietor  to  continue 
the  same  plan.  He  would  therefore  suggest  to  those  who 
arc  about  selecting  their  paper  for  the  ensuing  year,  that 
these  terms  offer  to  them  one  of  the  best  Family  News- 
papers in  New  England^  at  a  very  low  prick — oue  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  man. 

The  present  season  is  a  favorable  one  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  Clubs  for  subscription  to  the  Journal.  One  en- 
terprising man  in  each  town  and  village  can  with  very 
little  trouble,  get  up  a  Club  of  ten  or  more  persona,  and 
thus  GET  HIS  OWN  PAl'EU  FOK  NOXUING. 


THE  JOURNAL  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Is  printed  on  the  4th  and  19th  of  each  month,  for  mail- 
ing by  the  steamers  of  the  6th  and  20th.  It  is  made  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  for  the  information  of  New  Eng- 
land men  in  California,  Over  twelve  thousand  copies  a 
month  are  now  sent  there,  which  is  a  much  larger  circu- 
lation than  any  other  paper  printed  in  the  Atlantic 
States  has.  It  is  mailed  at  this  office  for  six  cents  a 
copy.  A  person  sending  one  dollar  can  have  one  each  of 
sixteen  numbers  sent  to  any  one  they  may  desire. 


TO     AI>Y'£RTIHER$i(. 

As  an  advertising  medium  The  Jourkai.  has  no  equal 
in  New  England.  The  old.  worn  out,  and  unjust  system 
of  •'  yearly  advertising"'  has  been  entirely  abolished, and 
a  new  uniform  system  of  prices  adopted,  by  which  each 
advertiser  pays  lor  the  room  occupied  iu  the  paper,  and 
no  more.  Advertisements  may  be  left  at  the  Counting 
Room,  or  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence that  the  price  charged  will  conform  exactly  to  the 
publishfd  nites.  and  that  they  will  be  inserted  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  as  though  handed  in  in  person  and 
a  bargain  made  in  advance.  No  "  drummers''  are  or  ever 
have  been  employed  to  solicit  advertisements,  and  nodis- 
countfrom  the  regular  established  prices  is  ever  allowed, 
however  large  the  amount  adverti5cd.  These  considera- 
tions, combined  with  the  fact  that  its  circulation  is  nearly 

TUUEE  TIME3  AS  L.IRGE 
As  any  Subscription  or  Two  Cent  D.iily  Paper  published 
in  Boston,  and  that  all  advertisementsappear  in  both  the 
MOKNING  and  EVEXING  papers,  render  it  a  favorite 
medium  for  communicating  with  the  public,  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  ent<;rprising  advertisers. 

Q^  The  r»osTON  Journal  is  for  sale  at  all  the  News- 
paper and  Periodical  Depots  iu  Boston  and  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  throughout  New  England,  and  in 
the  cars  on  all  the  lines  of  railroad  loading  from  Boston. 
It  is  delivered  by  regular  carriers  at  the  residences  and 
places  of  business  of  the  citizens  tf  the  larger  cities,  such 
as  Worcester,  Salem,  hynn,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport. 
Lowell,  Lawrence.  Providence,  U.  I.,  Portland,  Me.,  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  Concord.  N.  H.,  etc.,  and  in  tne  adjoining  cities 
of  Roxbury,  Charleatown,  Chel.'ca  and  Cambridge,  with 
the  same  regularity  and  promptitude,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  it  is  in  Boston. 

Orders  for  either  of  the  editions  of  the  Journal  must 
be  INVARIABLV  .ACCOMPANIED  bv  the  Casfi,  Bud  should  be 
addressed  to  ('H.^KI'K.S  4>    KUtJbKN. 

13  NO.  12  STATE  STREET,  BOSION 


JOHN  JOHNSON. 
WE^V     CONFECTIOIVAB¥ 

—  AND  — 

RESTAURANT. 

ri^HE  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  of  Dcston 
JL  and  vicinity  that  he  has  just  fitted  up,  at  great 
expenfie,  with  every  convenience,  a  new  and  elegant 
RtSTAURANT  and  ICK  CREvM  SALOON,  and  ifl 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  generally  with 

FBENCU   AND    AMERICAN   COSFECTIONARY. 

HavlDg  put  In  machinery  for  manufacturing  by  steam 
power,  he  fiatters  himself  that  with  his  '•  unequalled 
facilities'^  he  cannot  be  surpassed  in  *^  price  or  quality. '^ 

Every  dpscription  of  Cfufectionary  on  baud.  Families 
supplied  with  Meats,  Pastry,  Jellies,  Ice  Creams,  Table 
Ornaments,  Frozen  Pudding,  etc,  etc  ,  at  the  lowfst 
prices.  Stores  tupplied.  Goods  packed  and  delivered 
anywhere  within  the  city/r«  of  cluiTge. 

JOHN      JOHNSON, 
IVo.  4  Trenionl  Kow, 

(Opposite  head  uf  Hanover  Street.) 
CHARLEB  COPELAND,  Special  Partner.  2w  12 

IVOTKJE. 

rpHE  POST  OFl-'lCI-:  is  removed  to  the  corner  of 
JL  Summer  and  Chauncy  Streets.  Iron  boxes,  for  the 
reception  of  letters  for  the  mails,  are  placed  on  the  first 
iloor  of  the  Exchange,  on  the  north  *-idc  of  the  Old  Stat« 
House,  State  Street,  on  the  corner  of  Commercial  and 
State  Streets  (opposite  the  Custom  House),  and  at  the 
west  end  of  Quincy  Market. 

NAHUM  CAPEN.  V.  M. 
Post  Office.  Boston.  2w        12 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEBKY. 

rpHIS  REMEDY  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
J-  most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  aid  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Couotis,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sori 
TuROAT,  Inflammation  of  tue  Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Wuoop- 
iNo  Cough,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  In  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  inlluence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

Tho  wide-spread  and  general  use  of  this  .Ea/^am,  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETII  W.  FOWLE  & 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

ATAKKIAGE  AKD  VISITIMG  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TF.IJLON, 

149  1-2  WASHIJNGTON  STKEfcT BOhTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  ('hurch, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 
MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes, 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  sptcimeus, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mournibg  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand. 

E  A.  r^t/LO.V  will  allow  a  liboral  discount/ram  Aia 
own  prices  on  all  jobs  exceedlLg  Sf^n  in  value.  Save  this 
advertisement,  and  call  at  149  1-4  WaMhinglon 
Ml.,  KBoMlon,  directly  opposite  tue  Old  South  Church. 

6m.  9 

M'RITl^fO,  BOOK-KEKPl.-VO,  cic. 

MISSES  S.  M.  MCINTIRE  &  S.  B.  KIDDER, 

No.  34  ScuoOL  Street  (Savings  Bank  Building), 
Continue  to  instruct  Ladies  and  Mis.^es  In  Writing, 
Book-keeping,  Enolish  Bbancuks,  Music,  etc.  Most  of 
the  Lady  Book-keepers  in  this  city  and  vicinity  received 
their  instruction  from  Miss  Mclntire.  Studtnts  aidtd  in 
obtaining  emfloyintnt.  3w         11 

BEMOVAL  AND  OPENING 

OF  a  new  and  much  needed  Institute  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  Simnal  Curvature,  Chest  and  Ab- 
dominal Weakness,  and  like  diseases.  This  principle 
>yill  restore  the  lost  balance  of  power  and  cure  without 
mfdicine .'  The  subscriber's  new  invention  sustains  the 
weakened  organs,  supplies  rest  and  exercise  without  the 
fatigue  of  exertion,  and  restores  the  most  perfect  '*  free- 
dom of  motion,'-  relief  being  immediate,  however  youi'g 
or  feeble  the  patient  may  be.  [C/^  Ladies  attended  by 
Miss  Anna  J.  Wilson.  Consultation  free. 
No.  54  Essex  Street.         4w  11         DR.  N.  WILSON. 

MAYO    &.    COX, 

CONFECTIONERS, 

No.  'i  Bondoin  Square  Block, 

(Near  the  Revere  House),  BOSTON. 

02?"  Plain  and  Fancy  Cake,  Pastry,  Ice  Creams,  Sherbert, 

Frozen  Puddings,  .lelties  and  Confectionary,  of 

gupvrior  quality  constantly  on  hand. 

PARTIES  and  F.tMILlES  supplied  at  short  notice,  and 
with  punctuality.  4w    H 

WANTED,— Agents  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  and  Canadas  to  sell  by  subscription  the  very 
best  books  published.     A  small  capital  only  is  required, 
and  large  profits  can  be  made      For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress LEARy  &  (JEIZ,  Publishers, 
Cw  9             224  North  Second  Street,  PhiladelphU. 

SESlUhlKG  AND  MOOD  ENGRAVING. 

KILBURN     &     MALLORY, 

96    WASHINGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 
Refer  to  D.iliou's  Pictoehl.  8m  13 


"HARD  TIMES  NO  MOKE." 

ANY  per.son  (Lady  or  Gentlenianliu  the  United  States, 
possessing  a  small  capilal  of  from  Sf.3  to  ST,  can  en- 
ter into  an  ea.sy  i.nd  respectable  busiuesp,  by  which  from 
So  to  ?10  prr  flat/  can  be  rcalizr<l.     For  particu?:ir.5,  ad- 
dress, (with  stamp).  Vf.  \X.  ACTON,  &  Co, 
4w  12               41  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MEERSCHAUM 

I'yWn  S  .^ND  TUBKS  of  every  variety  of  s'vlc  and 
finish.     Also,   TlilMMlNOo    .ind    FRENCH  WOOD 
PIPES.     Pipes  MOUNTED  and  repaired  at  short  notice. 
F.  BROWN.  Ai)Othccary. 
4w        12  No.  68  Washington  Street. 

HOMfEOPATlUC  ROOKS  AND  MEDICINES,    whole- 
sale   and    retjiil.      Phonographic    and   Phonolipic 
works      Writings  of  Emanuel  Swtdenborjj;.    Tlieoli  gical 
and  Philo.sophical.     For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
No.  3  Heacon  Street.  2w  12  OIISCLAPP. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

PRATT'S  Tight  Stitch  Machines.     Price  ?25  to  ?.%5. 
Also  PRATT'S  Improved  C^irpet  Sweepers.  Price -l^i 50. 
Agents  wanted-     Apply  at  54  Elm  S'reet.  Sw  11 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DIIAWINGROOM   COMPANION. 


A 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  I  winter  stkehtt 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  2,  1859. 


sIsI'^Ir'Sm.JVol.  XVI.,  No.  14...WH0LK  No.  406. 


i;E»ER.4L  .TOSEPH  L.\ME, 

CNITKD    STATES    SENATOR     FROM   OREGON. 

The  accorapanying  head,  drawn  and  engraved 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  is  an  authentic  like- 
ness ot  General  Joseph  Lane,  a  senator  from  the 
newly-admitted  State  of  Oregon,  the  thirty-third 
of  the  confederacy.  Joseph  Lane  is  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  and  was  born  December  14, 
1801.  In  1804,  his  father  took  his  family  to 
Kentucky,  and  in  1816  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
began  life  as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Warwick  county, 
Indiana.  He  was  thus  occupied  for  a  series  of 
years.  At  a  quite  early  age  he  married,  and  set- 
tled in  Vanderberg  county,  which  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  in  the  Indiana  legislature  of  1 822. 
He  was  then  just  of  age,  and  being  slight  and 
delicate,  appeared  some  years  younger.  Ho, 
however,  soon  gave  proof  of  spirit  and  maturity 
of  judgment,  and  rendered  himself  so'acceptable 
to  the  voters  of  Vanderberg  and  Warwick,  that 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  them,  at  intervals, 
either  in  the  house  or  senate,  for  a  period  extend- 
ing to  1846.  His  legislative  career 
was  highly  honorable  to  his  talents 
and  principles.  The  best  interests 
ot  his  State  were  ever  kept  in  view, 
and  it  is  gratefully  remembered  of 
him  that  he  saved  his  State  from 
the  dishonor  of  repudiation,  when 
she  was  overburdened  with  debt, 
and  this  desperate  remedy  present- 
ed itself  to  some  minds,  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  some  other 
sovereignties.  In  the  legislature 
General  Lane  showed  himself  a 
man  of  action  rather  than  words ; 
his  remarks  were  always  brief  and 
pointed,  and  he  ever  preferred  ex- 
pediting business  to  making  a  per- 
sonal display.  The  length  of  his 
legislative  service  is  conclusive 
proof  of  his  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  his  constituency.  He  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  General  Jack- 
son, as  he  has  been  of  each  suc- 
ceeding democratic  president.  In 
the  Mexican  war  he  was  among 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
volunteers  by  enlisting  as  a  private 
in  the  2d  Indiana  regiment,  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  elected 
colonel.  He,  however,  took  the 
field   with  the    rank  of  brigadier 

feneral,  having  Ijcen  commissioned 
y  President  Polk,  at  the  solicitSr 
tion  of  the  Indiana  congressional 
delegation.  His  subsequent  con- 
duct fully  Justified  this  honor. 
Soon  after  reaching  Mexico,  he  was 
appointed  by  General  Butler  civil 
and  military  governor  of  Saltillo, 
but  after  the  battle  of  Monterey, 
received  orders  to  join  General 
Taylor  with  his  brigade.  He  was 
first  under  fire  at  the  terrible  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  on  the  22d  and 
23d  of  February,  1847,  and  partic- 
ularly distinguished  himself  in  the 
furious  encounters  of  the  second 
day.  With  a  command  reduced 
to  400  men  by  details  sent  to  check 
a  flank  movement  of  Santa  Anna, 
General  Lane  maintained  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  against  an  attack 
of  six  thousand  Mexicans.  It  ap- 
pears almost  incredible  that  he  was 
enabled  to  roll  back  such  an  over- 
whelming force.  When  Santa  An- 
na made  bis  last  desperate  attack 
on  the  Illinois  and  Kentucky  regi- 
ments. General  Lane,  at  a  critical 
moment,  hastened  to  their  support, 
and  his  timely  aid  enabled  the 
column  to  reform  and  return  to  the 
contest,  and  thus  contributed 
largely  to  the  victory  that  crowned 
the  American  armi.  In  September, 
1847,  General  Lane  was  transferred 
to  Scott's  line.  On  the  20th  of 
September  he  took  up  his  line  of 
march  for  the  capital  at  the  head  of 
a  column  of  volunteers,  including 
some  horse,  and  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  amounting  in  all  to 
about  2500  men.  On  the  way.  Major 
Lally  joined  him  with  a  thousand 
men,  and  at  Jalapa  his  force  was 
further  augmented  by  a  company 
of  mounted  riflemen,  two  compa- 
nies of  infantry  (volnnteers),  and 
two   pieces   of  artillery.     At  this 


time  the  gallant  Colonel  Childs,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
holding  out  Puebla,  against  a  siege  conducted  by 
Santa  Anna  in  person.  Foiled  in  this  effort,  the 
Mexican  general  moved  towards  Huamantla,  with 
the  purpose  of  attacking  General  Lane's  column 
in  the  rear,  simultaneously  with  another  attack 
from  the  direction  of  Puebla.  But  General  Lane, 
who  throughout  the  campaign  exhibited  the 
highest  military  qualities,  penetrated  the  design 
of  the  enemy,  and  leaving  a  detachment  to 
guard  the  wagon  trains,  diverged  from  the  main 
road  and  marched  on  to  Huamantla,  which  ho 
reached  on  the  9th  of  October.  The  Mexicans, 
dismayed  at  his  unexpected  appearance,  hung 
out  white  flags,  and  the  Americans  began  to  en- 
ter the  city.  The  treacherous  Mexicans,  how- 
ever, opened  a  fire  on  his  advanced  guard,  under 
Captain  Walker,  and  a  terrible  contest  took  place 
in  the  plaza.  General  Lane,  in  the  meanwhile, 
was  engaged  with  the  reinforcement  brought  up 
under  Santa  Anna ;  but  after  a  furious  battle  the 
Americans  were  victorious,  and  the  stars  and 


stripes  waved  in  triumph  over  Huamantla.  The 
remains  of  the  Mexican  force  fell  back  on  Atlixo, 
where  they  were  rallied  and  reinforced  by  Gen- 
eral Rea.  General  Lane,  coming  up  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  found  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  on  a  hill-side  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  and  immediately  gave  them  battle. 
After  a  desperate  conflict  the  Mexicans  gave 
way,  and  threw  themselves  into  Atlixo.  At 
nightfall  General  Lane  established  his  batteries 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  opened  his  fire 
on  the  town  ;  but  the  Mexican  troops  having  re- 
treated,-the  civil  authorities  immediately  surren- 
dered the  place,  and  the  Americans  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  General  Lane  was  in  active  service, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  its  fortunate  issue. 
His  operations  exhibited  a  striking  combination 
of  intelligence  and  daring.  With  a  Napoleonic 
celerity  of  movement,  he  appeared  almost  ubi- 
quitous. Wherever  and  whenever  his  presence 
was  most  needed,  then  and  there  did  the  "  Marion 
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of  the  Mexican  war  "  make  his  appearance.  The 
long  marches  executed  by  his  command  excited 
the  admiration  of  military  men  as  much  as  their 
chivalric  daring  in  the  field.  General  Lane  suc- 
ceeded in  infu.sing  into  his  troops  his  own  spirit 
of  patient  toil  and  brilliant  valor.  After  march- 
ing many  leagues  under  a  broiling  sun,  reflected 
from  arid  plains  and  rocks,  through  rugged  de- 
files and  lonely  valleys,  the  presence  of  the  en- 
emy always  found  them  ready  to  rush  into  battle, 
resistless  and  undaunted.  Far  away  from  the 
scenes  of  strife,  we  read  of  General  Lane's  ex- 
ploits with  mingled  admiration  and  astonishment, 
and  the  barbarous  names  of  Tlascala,  Matama- 
ros,  Galaxa,  Tulaucingo,  became  "  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words,"  when  illustrated 
by  the  valor  of  the  American  general.  The 
story  of  his  deeds  read  like  a  romance,  and  there 
was  that  in  the  character  of  the  gallant  toIdq- 
teer  which  enlisted  the  warmest  sympathy.  Ho 
was  the  true  type  of  the  Anierican  citizen  soldier, 
abandoning  the  tranquil  delights  of  home,  and 
the  honors  of  a  civic  career,  for  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war,  at  the  call 
of  his  country,  and  learning  the 
tnilitary  art  by  its  exercise.  To 
the  fiery  and  impetuous  valor  whick 
distinguishes  the  French  soldier. 
General  Lane  united  the  stem  res- 
olution which  characterized  the  old 
Boman  warrior,  but  he  repudiated 
the  Roman  military  maxim,  "  Wo 
to  the  Vanquished !"  as  unworthy 
of  an  American  officer.  Tlia 
wounded  eneaiy  received  as  bmicji 
attention  at  his  hands  as  a  womided 
comrade,  and  as  he  had  communi- 
cated to  his  men  his  spirit  of  en- 
durance and  valor,  so  be  impreMed 
them  by  his  example  of  humanitjr 
and  moderation  in  victory.  Im 
July,  1648,  General  Lane  retnmcd 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Polk,  Territo- 
rial Governor  of  Oregon,  After  a 
perilous  journey,  he  reached  big 
post  in  March,  1849,  and  immedi- 
ately organized  the  government. 
After  being  superseded  by  Go  venwr 
Gaines,  under  Taylor's  administra- 
tion, he  was  elected  by  the  people 
of  Oregon,  with  whom  fie  was 
universally  popular,  as  delegate  to 
congress.  In  1 853,  the  outrages  of 
the  Indians  in  the  southern  part  of 
Oregon,  called  him  once  more  to 
the  field  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  of  volunteers  and  regular 
troops,  and  after  a  desperate  battle 
near  Table  Rock,  in  which  be  was 
severely  wounded,  he  succeeded  in 
forcing  them  into  submission  and 
peace.  As  delegate  from  Oregon, 
General  Lane  was  unremitting  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  interests  of 
the  territory,  and  untiring  in  his 
efforls  to  bring  her  within  the  circle 
of  the  Union.  This  great  measure 
was  carried  at  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  and  General  Lane 
worthily  represents  the  new  State 
as  one  of  her  senators.  The  career 
of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  exhib- 
its in  a  striking  light  the  practical 
working  of  our  political  institutions, 
through  the  operation  of  which 
genius  and  patriotism,  however 
humbly  placed,  are  sure  of  recog- 
nition and  of  the  opportunity  of 
finding  a  certain  path  to  the  highest 
honors  and  distinction.  So  true  is 
this,  that  in  reading  the  muster-roll 
of  American  statesmen,  we  find 
very  few  indeed,  comparatively, 
who  are  indebted  to  the  circum- 
stance of  birth  or  the  possession  of 
fortune  for  an  advantageous  start 
on  the  pathway  of  fame.  Our  an- 
nals are  crowded  with  the  names  of 
men,  who,  in  politics  and  arms, 
have  risen  to  greatness  in  spite  of, 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  philosoph- 
ically, in  consequence  of  what 
some  might  term  the  frowns  of  for- 
tune. The  effect  of  freedom  of 
action  and  absence  of  hereditary 
distinction  is  inevitably  to  develop 
those  qualities  of  a  high  manhood 
which  shape  individual  and  national 
destinies.  The  man  who  creates  his 
career  does  what  he  attempts  well. 
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[tfrittewfor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  heihp:ss  of  burgundy. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  LOUIS  XI. 
bt  oiddikgs  h.  ballon. 

[concluded] 

The  last  speaker's  face,  inflamed  with  anger, 
was  turned  towards  the  counsellors.  His  hands 
were  extended  in  the  vehemence  of  his  gesticu- 
lation, and  the  looks  of  the  multitude  followed 
him  with  earnest  though  silent  assent.  The  ab- 
rupt address  was  received  with  far  other  senti- 
ments by  the  two  captive  ministers.  There  was 
an  indignity  in  being  thus  confronted  by  an  ig- 
noble commoner  which  touched  the  pride  of 
rank  that  even  in  turbulent  Burgundy  was  a 
sacred  thing. 

"  Caitiffs  !"  exclaimed  Himberconrt.  "  Not  to 
you  do  we  answer  for  our  actions." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this  scornful  speech.' 
The  feeling  of  those  who  heard  it  had  passed  the 
point  of  wordy  retort.  Certain  of  the  graver  cit- 
izens approached  the  princess  and  adjured  her  to 
depart  from  the  hall. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  all  Ghent  who  wonld 
not  peril  life  in  your  majesty's  defence,"  they 
said.  "But  your  presence  here  can  be  of  no 
further  avail,  and  may  even  irritate  passions 
which  ought  to  be  restrained.  We  would,  there- 
fore, pray  that  your  majesty  return  to  the  palace 
with  a  fitting  guard." 

The  woman  in  Margaret  conquered,  and  in 
tears  the  princess  retired,  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  admonition  she  had  received,  and  alarmed 
at  the  scene  she  had  witnessed. 

"  Ah,  my  worthy  councillors  !  Am  I  then 
powerless  to  save  yon,  even  though  it  be  from  the 
effects  of  your  own  imprudent  use  of  power  ? 
Yet  1  will  hope  for  the  best." 

Her  hope  was  in  vain.  Two  days  afterward, 
Hugonet  and  Himbercourt,  having  been  con- 
demned to  death,  were  beheaded  in  front  of  the 
town  hall,  and  Margaret  had  the  inexpressible 
anguish  of  being  forced  to  sign  a  full  and  com- 
plete amnesty  and  pardon  of  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  these  extrajudicial  proceedings. 
During  these  days  of  danger,  while  her  rule  and 
personal  safety  was  jeopardized,  Maximilian  was 
assiduous  in  tendering  his  services,  advancing 
her  interests  by  such  means  as  was  in  his  power. 
He  was  not  forgetful  of  the  ill-featured  Rudolf 
who  had  evinced  such  unforeseen  and  favorable 
disposition.  Such  scanty  supplies  of  money  as 
Maximilian  could  command,  were  disposed  with 
a  discrimination  which  owed  much  to  Rudolf's 
suggestions.  To  his  own  personal  interests 
Maximilian  had  secured  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
the  Count  Orel,  to  whose  arguments  in  behalf  of 
the  handsome  German  the  princess  listened  with 
an  ear  readily  disposed  toward  conviction. 
Could  fortune  have  given  more  favorable  prom- 
ise ?  And  were  not  the  joyous  hopes  of  Max- 
imilian well  founded  "i  Nevertheless,  all  these 
fond  hopes  were  suddenly  overthrown. 

On  an  early  day  in  August,  Count  Orel  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  palace  entrance,  expecting, 
as  usual,  an  unobstructed  admission.  But  the 
sentinel  placed  his  halberd  across  the  entrance. 
"  1  am  ordered,"  he  said,  "  to  forbid  the  en- 
trance of  yourself  and  the  Prince  Miwcimilian." 
The  count  was  astounded.  But  tlio  soldier 
was  impenetrable.  Neither  bribe  nor  persuasion 
could  extract  auglit  from  him,  and  the  count  de- 
parted to  convey  to  Maximilian  the  mortifying 
intelligence.  The  latter  could  scarce  credit  his 
ears,  nor  the  oft  repeated  asseverations  of  his 
friend.  He  was,  however,  soon  firccd  to 
conviction. 

"  Perfidious  and  deceitful  princess,"  exclaimed 
Maximilian.  Is  your  favor  at  the  option  of  the 
English  gold  and  French  cunning  ?  Hereafter, 
who  shall  trust  to  the  smiles  and  the  flattering 
words  of  women  1" 

"Hush,  noble  sir!"  interrupted  the  count. 
"  Forget  not  that  walls  have  ears.  I  much  sus- 
pect, with  yourself,  that  the  nioveinents  of  King 
Louis,  or  the  English  Edward,  have  some  coo- 
ccm  in  this.  But  surely,  on  such  ground,  the 
'  princess  would  not  have  thus  summarily  exclud- 
ed us  from  her  presence.  Something  must  have 
aroused  her  feelings  most  deeply,  ere  she  would 
have  done  thus  discourteously.  But  observe 
you,  here  approaches  Rudolf  the  smith,  or  Rob- 
ber Rudolf,  as  he  is  sometimes  termed.  Princely 
sir,  incur  yi.u  not  discredit  in  having  about  your 
per.ion  so  discreditable  a  retainer  f" 

The  well  meant  re|)roof  jarred  on  the  already 
irrilHted  mind  of  the  }oung  Austrian,  and  a  pet- 


ulant retort  arose  to  his  lips,  the  utterance  of 
which  was  luckily  prevented  by  the  instant  ap- 
pearance of  the  personage  discussed. 

"  Noble  prince,"  exclaimed  the  rude-featured 
smith,  "  doubtless  I  may  speak  freely,  since  the 
Count  Orel  can  scarce  be  ignorant  of  those  affairs 
which  my  words  concern  I  would  inform  you 
that  the  French  Count  Montana  has  accused  you 
of  compassing  the  ruin  of  the  councillors  Hugo- 
net  and  Himbercourt.  He  is  said  to  have  proved 
to  our  princess  tliat  you  were  known  to  have 
uttered  threats,  and  what  not,  against  their  au- 
thority and  safety.  Something  has  been  said 
concerning  certain  letters  passing  from  your 
hand.  Know,  piince,  at  all  events,  that  our  mis- 
tress has  openly  r.nd  most  bitterly  declared 
against  you." 

"  So  be  it  then  !"  exclaimed  Maximilian  ;  and 
in  his  anger  the  steel  cap  which  he  held  in  hand 
was  dashed  violently  to  the  stone  pavement  on 
which  he  stood.  "To-morrow  for  Austria!  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  Maximilian  of  Germany 
submits  to  be  flouted  like  a  cast-off  shoe !  Ac- 
cusations, prithee !  How  would  such  arrant 
knaveries  have  been  tolerated,  unless  the  princess 
were  already  disposed  by  interest  to  entertain  and 
favor  them  V 

Expostulation  was  unavailing,  and  he  depart- 
ed, pale  with  contending  passions. 

"  He  has  reason,"  said  the  smitli,  deefrential- 
ly,  to  his  sole  remaining  companion.  "  'Sdeath, 
were  she  not  my  mistress,  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  speak  as  ill  of  her  myself." 

"  Silence,  minion  !"  retorted  the  count. 

"  Hard  words  harm  not,"  muttered  the  other, 
moving  away.  "  But  as  for  this  snarl,  Rudolf 
the  Robber-Smith  will  find  a  way  through  it  if 
any  one  can." 

"  Whither  go  you  ?"  cried  a  citizen,  hastening 
toward  a  group  of  acquaintances  who  were  hur- 
rying past  with  eager  faces. 

"  To  the  palace,  to  the  palace  !"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  Do  you  not  know  that  the  princess 
to-day  gives  public  audience,  and  that  she  will 
answer  the  offers  of  marriage  made  by  the 
French  king  f  And  those  of  the  Englishman,  I 
daresay,  also.     Come  on,  come  on,  laggard." 

"  I  am  always  the  last  to  get  the  news,"  replied, 
the  first  speaker,  pettishly.     "  Wait  but  a  sec- 
ond while  I  bar  up  my  shop,  and  I'll  go  with 
you." 

"  Well  said  !"  exclaimed  his  hearers,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  still  pressing  onward.  "  Wait,  and 
find  ourselves  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  gate.  Not 
we,  master  Gaspard." 

The  latter,  a  lithe  formed  and  mercurial  per- 
sonage, did  not  waste  breath  in  objurgation,  but 
betook  himself  instantly  to  closing  shop.  A 
moment  sufficed  for  this,  when,  darting  forward 
through  back  lanes  and  by-passagcs,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  distancing  his  churlish  friends, 
and  of  placing  himself  within  the  great  audience 
hall  in  a  position  that  enabled  him  clearly  to  hear 
and  discern  all  which  passed.  The  princess  had 
already  seated  herself  in  the  chair  of  state  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall.  Never  had  she  looked 
more  beautiful  than  at  that  moment,  when  a 
shade  of  anxiety  and  care  rested  on  her  spirited 
and  finely  chiselled. features,  claiming  tlie  sym- 
pathy and  love  of  her  admiring  subjects. 

"  Saint  Anthony  !"  exclaimed  the  impressible 
Gaspard.  "  Had  ever  a  people  ra,oic  gracious 
and  lovely  queen  to  reign  over  them  tliaii  we  of 
Ghent  and  Burgundy  ?  But  hold  ;  what  high 
and  mighty  man  is  this  who  is  now  about  to 
speak '!" 

A  tall,  haughty  looking,  and  richly  dressed 
nobleman,  moving  a  step  forward  and  slightly 
bending  knee,  thus  addressed  the  princess : 
"  Most  noble  and  princely  lady,  1  bear  in  my 
hand  missives  from  my  illustrious  master,  Louis 
of  France,  wherein  are  proposed  articles  of  mar- 
riage contract  between  yourself  and  his  son,  the 
daujihin.  By  your  ministers  I  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  you  are  prepared  to  accept 
these  proposals, '  the  tenor  of  which  has  been 
already  laid  before  you.  And,  most  noble 
jirincess,  as  you  have  been  pleased  under  your 
own  hand  to  signify  your  approval  of  the  con- 
templated union,  I  trust  and  hope  that  you  will 
now  graciously  complete,  by  your  public  sig- 
nature, those  forms  which  you  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  bind  forever  this  so  much  desired 
union." 

The  princess  listened  attentively,  with  her  pale 
brow  leaned  upon  her  hand.  The  low  murmur 
which  agitated  the  assemblage  at  the  close  of 
the  Count  Montana's  s]>ccch  did  not  appear  to 
move  her.     Yet  her  answer,  britf  as  it  was,  was 


given  with  the  most  evident  emotion  and  interest. 
"  I  am  ready,  sir  count,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.     "  The  parchment !" 

The  count  was  in  the  act  of  advancing,  when 
two  men  pressed  before  him  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  throne.  One  of  these  was  the  English  Earl 
of  Chester.  The  other  was  Rudolf  the  smith. 
In  his  eager  haste  the  latter  had  even  placed  one 
foot  on  the  lower  step  of  the  ascent.  Margaret, 
excited  at  sight  of  the  bold  intruder,  ro^e  from 
her  seat. 

"  What  means  this  outrage,"  she  cried,  with  a 
quivering  voice.     "  Hither,  guards !" 

"  Hear  me,  noble  princess,"  exclaimed  the 
smith,  clasping  his  hands  with  an  impassioned 
gesture.     "  Hear  mc  for  your  life's  sake  !" 

"Stay!"  murmured  Margaret,  again  seating' 
herself  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  mingled 
scorn  and  wonder.  "Let  ns  then  hear  what  this 
madman  has  to  say." 

"  I  am  no  madman,  most  noble  mistress,"  ex- 
claimed the  smith.  "  I  stand  here  to  accuse  the 
Count  Montana  of  foul  treachery  and  murder. 
His  hired  minions  have  maligned  the  fair  fame 
of  Prince  Maximilian  in  your  royal  ears,  and 
his  hired  assassins  have  struck  their  daggers  in 
the  breast  of  as  noble  a  youth  as  ever  breathed." 
The  princess  sank  baik  pallid  with  inward  ag- 
itation. But  the  blood  again  returned  to  her 
lips  as  she  turned  an  inquiring  look  at  the 
smith. 

"  The  Prince  Maximilian —  V 
"  Still  lives  !"  replied  Rudolf,  in  answer  to  her 
half  finished  question.  "  Thanks  to  an  aim  not 
entirely  sure,  and  to  my  own  careful  physic. 
Yes,  he  has  been  most  foully  belied,  ever  far 
beyond  what  we  had  at  the  time  supposed.  The 
p'oofs  are  in  my  master's  possession.  The  mur- 
derous deed,  also,  I  will  engage  to  bring  home  to 
this  false  knight  who  now  holds  his  head  so 
proudly  before  you." 

"  What  answer  do  you  make  to  these  words  V 
inquired  Margaret,  turning  on  Montana  a  pierc- 
ing look. 

"  What  answer  can  I  give  to  such  consum- 
mate foolery,  but  the  most  utter  denial  ?"  replied 
Montana.  "  The  Prince  Maximilian  departed 
for  Germany  near  a  month  since.  This  fellow  is 
simply  mad." 

"  Again  I  answer,  royal  madam,  I  am  not 
mad.  This  Count  Montana,  as  he  knows  full 
well,  suborned  false  witnesses  and  produced  false 
letters  to  convince  yourself  and  your  courtiers 
that  my  master,  Prince  Maximilian,  was  guilty 
of  plotting  the  ruin  of  the  Lords  Hugonet  and 
Himbercourt.  My  master  was  as  guiltless  of  the 
deed,  royal  madam,  as  you  yourself  Near  a 
month  since  (as  this  Count  Montana  truly  says) 
a  party  of  assassins  attacked  the  prince  while 
journeying  through  the  Black  Forest.  They 
assailed  him  unawares,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
They  would  Jiave  made  but  too  sure,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  poor  aid.  One  of  the  assassins  was 
struck  down  and  divulged  the  whole  story.  The 
prince,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  removed, 
turned  himself  hither  by  slow  stages,  pui^osing, 
with  your  permission,  to  vindicate  himself  fully 
in  your  hearing.  Even  now  he  waits  permission 
to  enter. 

For  an  instant  Margaret  was  silent,  though 
deep  emotion  was  plainly  visible  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"  We  will  receive  the  Prince  Maximilian,"  she 
said,  "  at  such  time  as  may  suit  his  pleasure." 

The  crowd  pressed  gradually  back  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 
Maximilian,  ghastly  with  loss  of  blood,  came 
slowly  forward,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  faithful 
Orel.  Arrived  opposite  the  throne,  he  bent  his 
head  with  courteous  deference. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  speaking  not  without  diffi- 
culty, "I  have  understanding  of  the  words  just 
uttered  by  Rudolf  the  smith.  What  he  has  said 
is  no  more  than  true  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
him  I  should  not  now  be  living.  As  for  this 
man  Montana,  his  foul  form  is  not  worthy  to 
soil  the  glove  which  I  wear,  or  I  might  choose  to 
fling  it  in  his  face.  Count  Montana,  my  gage  of 
battle  lies  on  the  cleaner  floor  at  your  feet." 

His  glove  of  steel  mail  clanged  at  the  feet  of 
Montana.  The  latter,  appalled  at  the  accusing 
appearance  of  his  victim,  for  a  second  vainly  es- 
sayed to  answer.  Instinctively  he  glanced 
around.  Lowering  and  wrathful  faces  met  his 
gaze.  He  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  princess, 
though  partially  vailed,  were  regarding  bim  with 
deep  indignation  His  bold  bad  courage  was 
staggered,  but  he  struggled  hard  to  regain 
composure. 

"Let  my  squire  lift  the  glove,"  he  said,  "^iucc 


the  prince  willa  to  offer  battle.  Were  it  not  for 
his  morul  and  most  nnjust  accusations,  I  should 
not  presume  to  peril  his  person  with  my  unwor- 
thy hand." 

"  Count  Montana,"  exclaimed  the  Eari  of 
Chester,  with  a  sudden  and  characteristic  blunt- 
ness,  "  Count  Montana,  mcthinks  the  less  that 
you  say  the  better.  We  can  plainly  see  tho 
villain  written  in  that  face  of  yours." 

Montana  was  silent.  His  cs({uire  was  about 
to  lift  the  glove,  when  he  was  Interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  the  princess. 

"  My  lords,"  she  said,  "  I  forbid  this  combat 
on  pain  of  my  utmost  displeasure.  Prince  Max- 
imilian, we  are  truly  grieved  at  your  fad  misad- 
venture. Furthermore,  most  unwillingly  de- 
ceived, we  have  heretofore  done  you  much  injus- 
tice, and  would  now  publicly  request  your 
pardon." 

At  this  generous  avowal,  tho  prince,  had  he 
possessed  the  needed  strength,  would  have 
thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  Margaret.  But  the 
eyes  of  the  latter  met  his  own,  and  that  glance 
bore  between  their  hearts  a  full  communication. 
The  Count  Orel,  detaching  himself  from  the 
side  of  Maximilian,  now  advanced  to  the  throne. 

"  Beloved  princess,"  he  said,  "  permit  me,  a 
servant  of  your  late  honored  father,  to  plead  be- 
fore you  the  pretensions  of  this  wounded  prince, 
who  lacks,  if  not  the  courage,  at  least  the 
strength  to  prefer,  in  person,  his  own  suit  to  your 
royal  self.  The  Prince  of  Austria  presumes  not, 
like  this  Count  Montana,  to  ensnare  your  word 
by  old  papers  and  half-way  engagements.  He 
presents  himself  to  you  as  a  suitor,  in  past  time 
not  unknown  to  you,  but  most  fully  wronged  and 
belied  in  your  caYs.  By  no  base  deeds  has  he 
sought  to  accomplish  his  aims.  His  state  and 
condition  you  already  know.  Willing  that  you 
should  consult  the  dictates  of  a  proper  prudence, 
he  would  entreat  you  to  decide  from  the  just  dic- 
tates of  the  heart.  The  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Austria  asks  in  man-iage  our  royal  mistress,  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  Burgundy." 

Maximilian  stood  in  pale  suspense  as  a  crim- 
inal about  to  receive  sentence.  But  Margaret, 
rising  in  tears,  descended  the  steps  of  the  throne 
and  extended  to  him  her  hand. 

"  Margaret  of  Burgundy  accepts  the  offered 
alliance  of  Prince  Maximilian!" 

A  burst  of  glad  applause  shook  the  groined 
rafters  of  the  time-worn  hall.  Maximilian's 
voice  faltered  as,  pressing  the  fair  hand  to  his 
lips,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  here  solemnly  promise 
during  life  to  respect  the  rights,  and  to  labor 
for  the  good  of  the  Princess  and  people  of 
Burgundy !" 

A  thousand  voices  again  fonnd  utterance  in 
"one   resounding   cry:    "Long   live   Maximilian 
and  Margaret  of  Burgundy  !" 

"  A  hard  battle,'"  muttered  the  stout  Earl  of 
Chester,  as  he  strode  away.  "A  hard  battle, 
and  a  field  fairly  won  !" 


«  »■»  > 


CHILDREN  AND  STUDY. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  and  Gaz- 
ette makes  the  following  judicious  comments  on 
the  present  system  of  study  in  the  public  schools  : 
"  We  like  to  see  an  orderly  school,  and  we  can 
admire  the  proficiency  of  young  females  who  run 
up  their  term  averages  to  ninety-nine  and  a  frac- 
tion. But  we  have  not  lost  our  relish  for  the 
rosy  cheeks  and  bupyant  step  and  generous  mirth 
of  childhood.  We  cannot  bear  to  see  girls  who 
are  just  opening  into  womanhood,  with  pale, 
anxious  faces,  and  precarious  steps,  hurrying  by 
from  six  mortal  hours  of  study  at  school  to  four 
or  five  more  mortal  hours  of  study  at  home.  Wo 
do  not  believe  that  a  beneficent  Creator  ever 
designed  that  these  patient,  conscientious,  dutiful 
children,  should  have  all  the  joy  of  life  crushed 
out  in  this  style — that  their  youth  should  be  spent 
u|)on  the  dreary  tread-mill  of  incessant  study — 
and  that  when  the  real  work  of  life  is  to  be  com- 
menced, they  should  come  to  it  with  a  disordered 
spine  and  shattered  nerves,  which  turn  to  naught 
tlieir  lauded  scholarship,  and  make  the  boasted 
education  which  was  to  have  sustained  and 
cheered  them,  a  miserable  drag-chain  for  the 
rest  of  their  days." 

.-^»*«^. • 

THE   HUM.4N  EYE. 

The  eye  is  a  daguerrcotypo-plate.  It  is  set  to 
receive  pictures,  not  compose  or  paint  them. 
The  art  of  seeing  well  is  not  to  think  about  see- 
ing. Let  your  eye  alone.  Let  it  go  as  clouds 
go,  floating  hiilier  and  thither  at  their  will. 
Things  will  come  to  you  if  you  are  patient  and, 
receptive.  No  man  knows  what  he  sees,  but 
only  what  he  has  seen.  One  looks  at  a  great, 
many  things,  but  sees  only  a  few  ;  and  those 
things  which  come  back  to  him  spontaneously, 
which  rise  up  as  jiictures,  afterwards,  are  tlie 
tilings    wliiiii    he    really    saw. —  Hatry     Ward 

linclur. 

<  -»••-» . 

If  ]iridc  were  an  art,  there  would   be  many 

tcacliei.-. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Picftrial.l 

THE  NOVEL  READER. 

Bf    SUSAN    H.    ULAISDELL. 

There  is  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  by  name 
Marianne  llallet,  who  is  a  handsome,  merry, 
kiiidlicartcd  creature,  tlic  hestgirlof  my  acquain- 
tance, and,  witlial,  a  confirmed  novel  reader.  I 
liave  known  her  for  some  years,  and  just  as  I 
heard  her  say,  in  her  earnest  manner,  the  first 
time  I  saw  her,  "  I  do  like  a  rjnocl  novel !"  so  I 
hear  her  say  it  now. 

I  know  it  is  not  considered  good  for  a  girl  of 
eighteen  to  cherish  a  propensity  for  novel  read- 
ing, especially  when  she  finds  that  it  constitutes 
one  of  her  greatest  enjoyments ;  indeed,  I  am 
aware  that  that  propensity  is  reckoned,  by  many, 
an  extremely  pernicious  one  ;  still,  I  must  con- 
fess that  Marianne  loved  a  well  written  romance 
as  well  as  a  liungty  child  loves  bread  and  butter, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  of  the  etfects  of  this 
penchant,  that  I  commence  these  pages.  For 
myself,  speaking  of  novel  reading  in  general,  I 
have  merely  to  say,  that  1  think  its  effects  de- 
pend entirely  and  altogether  upon  the  degree  of 
mental  strength,  of  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
nicety  of  discrimination,  po.ssesscd  by  the  reader ; 
in  short,  upon  the  amount  of  good  sense  with 
with  which  he  or  she  may  be  endowed. 

JMarianne  had  lost  her  mother  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  which  I  am  about  to  write. 
She  had  neither  brother  nor  sister  ;  at  eighteen 
she  was  her  father's  housekeeper,  and  they  occu- 
pied a  pretty,  quiet  country  residence,  some  half- 
dozen  miles  from  town.  And  there  never  was  a 
more  neatly-kept  house  than  Marianne's.  The 
prettily  furnished  rooms  were  always  in  the  nicest 
order,  guiltless  of  a  speck  of  dust,  with  good 
taste  and  habits  of  perfect  neatness  rendered 
everywhere  visible  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
contents.  The  garden,  which  was  not  too  large 
■for  Marianne  to  assist  in  taking  care  of,  was  al- 
ways nicely  weeded  and  duly  watered  by  her  own 
hands,  the  moist  earth  kejit  beautifully  clean,  and 
each  plant,  with  every  withered  leaf  and  strag- 
gling shoot  carefully  trimmed  oJT,  springing 
fresh,  strong  and  blooming,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  brown,  rich  soil.  In  Marianne's  wardrobe, 
and  in  her  father's,  the  same  thrift  and  niceness 
prevailed  ;  none  could  set  a  handsomer  table  than 
she,  and  she  could  make  the  lightest  and  sweet- 
est bread,  the  best  pastry  and  preserves,  and  roast 
meat  to  perfection.  Certainly,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  find  a  fault  in  her  housekeeping,  and  as 
to  herself,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  many  duties, 
she  was  always  a  model  of  neatness,  always  the 
light-hearted,  cheerful  Marianne.  And  every 
one  of  these  duties  was  strictly  and  fully  per- 
formed, but  somehow,  they  were  very  quickly 
performed  also,  and  Marianne  found  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  herself. 

The  moment  that  these  daily  requirements 
were  fulfilled  found  her  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 
This  book  was  not  always  a  novel.  Marianne 
was  well  educated,  and  possessed  an  active 
mind,  therefore  the  works  which  engaged  her 
were  no  less  healthy  and  instructive  than  amus- 
ing ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  if  the  volume 
of  history  or  researches  which  she  laid  down  was 
interesting,  the  romance  she  took  up  afterward 
was  not  one  whit  the  less  so. 

And  thus  she  passed  away  many  a  delightful 
hour,  ensconced  in  the  luxurious  depths  of  a 
favorite  arm  chair  by  the  open  window,  aban- 
doning herself,  with  the  pleasant  consciousness 
of  every  task  fulfilled,  to  the  perfect,  the  unmin- 
gled  happiness  of  these  welcome  seasons  of  recre- 
ation, and  entering  with  the  most  honest,  sincere 
and  heart-felt  interest,  into  the  lives  of  her  hero 
and  heroine,  and  their  fictitious  joys  and 
sorrows. 

Fictitious,  I  said.  I  claim  the  right  to  recall 
that  word,  my  reader.  It  has  no  business  where 
I  placed  it.  I  do  not  choose  to  yield  a  point  to 
those  enemies  of  romance,  who  base  their  argu- 
ments against  novel  reading  upon  the  assertion 
that  "  novels  are  composed  merely  of  relations 
of  the  most  improbable  and  impossible  incidents 
in  the  world  ;  things  that  do  not  happen  in  real 
life."  How  can  these  relations  be  false  or  im- 
probable, of  incidents  tr/iich  are  happenin(j  around 
us  every  day  ?  For  that  they  do  happen  thus,  is 
indisputable,  since  the  novelist,  the  delineator  of 
human  passions,  must  draw  his  models  from  the 
living,  breathing  multitude  about  him.  I  never 
hear  any  one  sneering  at,  or  condemning  novels, 
but  I  think, jis  I  regard  that  man  or  woman,  "if 
the  story  of  your  life  were  written  out  faithfully 
and  truly,  and  placed  before  you,  jou  would  be 


silent,  you  would  be  no  longer  a  skeptic.  For 
you  too  have  humiin  passions,  terrible  human 
passions;  you  too  have  loved  and  hated,  and 
hoped  and  feared — you  know  it.  You  would  not 
rtmi  the  novel,  but  you  have  lived  it!"  Let  us 
return 

Marianne,  as  I  have  said,  read  her  favorite 
novels  day  after  day,  and  found  a  dear  delight  in 
them,  and  often,  in  the  evenings,  sitting  by  her 
father's  table,  she  read  occasional  chapters  from 
them  to  him.  1  do  not  think  she  inherited  her 
taste  for  novel  reading  from  him  ;  I  think  it  was 
rather  from  her  mother,  but  Mr.  Hallet  very 
much  liked  these  things  now  and  then,  neverthe- 
less, and  so  he  listened  with  the  same  pleasure 
that  his  daughter  experienced  in  reading  to  him. 
And  so  the  days  and  months  and  years  went  by, 
and  Marianne  never  grew  weary  of  her  favorite 
pursuit. 

It  was  when  she  was  just  past  her  eighteenth 
year,  that  an  aunt  and  uncle  of  Marianne's,  with 
their  only  child,  a  girl  of  about  our  licroine's  age 
(neither  of  whom  Miirianne  had  seen  since  she 
was  a  child),  left  the  distant  State  where  they 
had  been  hitherto  residing,  and  came  to  take  up 
their  residence  near  the  Ilallets.  And  now,  for 
a  time,  the  usual  quiet  routine  of  Marianne's  ex- 
istence was  a  little  altered  and  disturbed.  The 
interchange  of  courtesies,  the  constant  going  and 
coming  from  one  house  to  the  other,  consequent 
upon  this  arrival,  occupied  all  Marianne's  leisure 
moments.  At  present,  she  found  little  time  to 
spend  in  reading.  As  I  have  said,  she  had  not 
seen  her  father's  brother  and  hisf.iinily  since  her 
early  childhood.  She  had,  meanwhile,  almost 
forgotten  them,  and  meeting  them  at  this  late 
day,  was  nearly  like  meeting  new  acquaintances. 

She  found  her  Uncle  James  a  good-humored 
and  kind-hearted  but  extremely  matter-of  fact 
person  indeed  ;  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hallet,  a  lad)' 
who,  although  sufficiently  agreeable,  was  some- 
what strict  and  formal  in  her  appearance  and 
manners,  and  in  both  of  them,  Marianne  re- 
marked from  the  first,  a  peculiarity  which  she,  of 
all  others,  was  likely  to  be  the  first  to  discover, 
namely,  that  they  both  condemned  the  practice 
of  novel  reading.  Her  uncle,  the  first  time  he 
beheld  her  with  one  of  her  favorite  books  in  her 
hand,  slightly  shook  his  head,  with  a  little  re- 
proving smile. 

"  What,  reading  a  novel,  my  dear  ? — and  such 
a  bright,  active  girl  as  you  are,  too  7  Don't  you 
know  that  it  will  injure  your  mind,  Marianne? 
You  shouldn't  peruse  such  books  as  these — they 
are  very  bad  for  you  indeed.  Never  open  a 
novel,  niece,  never !" 

Mrs.  Hallet,  on  her  part,  seemed  to  be  even 
more  seriously  moved  than  her  husband,  when 
she  first  became  aware  of  this  dangerous  propen- 
sity of  Marianne's. 

"  Marianne,  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing these  things,  I  hope  V  she  said,  with  some 
consternation  and  sincerity,  touching  with  the  ex- 
treme tips  of  her  fingers  the  volume  which  lay 
upon  her  niece's  work-basket. 

"Yes,  Aunt  Helen,"  said  Marianne,  smiling, 
"  I  read  them  very  often  indeed.  I  dare  say  you 
think  it  wrong,  but — " 

"Wrong? — it  is  extremely  wrong,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Hallet.  "  The  most  serious  evils  in- 
variably result  from  such  a  practice.  Yourmind 
will  become  utterly  frivolous  in  a  little  while,  if 
you  pursue  it." 

"  I  have  read  novels  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
girl,"  said  Marianne,  smiling  still. 

"  You  have!  I  wonder  your  mind  is  good  for 
anything,  truly.  And  your  father  allows  you  to 
do  this?" 

"  Yes ;  but  he  does  not  look  at  the  matter  as 
you  do,  aunt." 

Mrs.  Hallet  resolved  to  remonstrate  with 
Marianne's  father  upon  the  subject,  and  she  did 
so,  convinced  that  she  was  doing  her  duty.  But 
Mr.  Hallet,  listening  quietly,  .said,  in  his  pleasant 
manner,  "  Why,  Helen  !  I  don't  see  that  Mari- 
anne's reading  has  ever  done  her  any  harm. 
She  is  a  very  sensible  girl ;  she  knows  how  to 
discriminate  between  right  and  wrong.  I  think 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  on  her  account." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  was  all  Mrs.  Hallet  said  in  re- 
turn ;  "  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Marianne  should  be 
unfitting  hcKelf  for  the  duties  of  life  as  she  is. 
Well,  I  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  my  Amanda 
never  read  a  novel  in  her  life,  nor  ever  even  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  do  so." 

This  was  perfectly  true,  as  Marianne  found 
reason  to  believe.  For  Amanda  Hallet,  a  pretty, 
lively,  but  very  shallow-minded  girl,  cared  very 
little  about  readirg  anything.  The  educational 
advantages  which  her  father's  wealth  had  afibrd- 


ed  her,  she  had  taken  no  serious  troubb  to 
improve.  Her  mother  had  taken  care  that  she 
should  study  all  the  more  important  and  solid 
branches,  as  well  as  the  lighter  and  less  requisite 
ones,  but  the  young  lady  received  little  real  ben- 
efit from  them.  True,  on  leaving  school,  she 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  her  attainments,  and  her  parents  were 
well  satisfied.  The  knowledge,  however,  had  no 
depth,  and  it  did  not  take  her  long  to  forget  what 
she  had  learned. 

On  her  leaving  school,  lier  mother  had  deter- 
mined also  to  instruct  her  thoroughly  in  the  mys- 
tery of  housekeeping.  Amanda  was  willing  ;  it 
would  be  sometliing  new,  and  anything  new 
pleased  her.  So,  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day, 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  with  her  mother,  and 
beat  eggs,  and  sifted  sugar  and  flour,  and  meas- 
ured spices,  and  for  another  hour  looked  over 
linen-presses  and  worked  with  her  needle,  and 
afterwards  sat  in  the  parlor,  played  on  the  piano 
and  worked  ottoman-covers,  like  an  obedient 
girl,  and  very  much  to  her  parents'  satisfaction. 
And  Amanda  thought  it  all  very  pretty,  for  a 
time,  but  by-and-by  she  grew  terribly  tired  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  Marianne  went  on  her  quiet  way, 
as  usual.  One  day  her  aunt  came  in  and  found 
her  reading  a  letter,  written  in  unmistakably 
masculine  handwriting,  which  letter  Marianne, 
with  a  slight  blush,  folded  up  and  placed  in  her 
pocket.  This  circumstance  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  her  aunt.  She  regarded  this  confusion, 
this  secrecy,  as  ominous,  but  she  said  nothing 
touching  the  matter.  She  thought  a  great  deal, 
however. 

It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  one  day,  enter- 
,  ing  the  room  whore  Marianne  was  accustomed  to 
sit,  she  beheld  a  similar  letter  lying  open  in  the 
work-basket,  and  half  concealed  l)y  the  work 
with  which  Marianne  had  been  engaged.  As 
Mrs.  Hallet  thus  glanced  at  the  letter,  she  read 
distinctly  the  words  at  the  commencement,  "  My 
beloved  Marianne." 

At  this  moment  Marianne  herself  came  in,  and 
going  to  the  work-stand,  quietly  removed  the 
letter  which  she  had  thoughtlessly  left  there, 
and  disposed  of  it  as  on  the  former  occasion. 

Mrs.  Hallet  said  quietly,  "  I  did  not  know 
•you  had  a  gentleman  correspondent,  Marianne." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  gentleman  ?"  asked 
Marianne,  blushing. 

"  I  have  seen  the  chirography  of  these  letters, 
which,  even  at  this  distance,  could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  that  of  a  lady,"  replied  her  aunt,  sus- 
piciously. "  I  hope  the  correspondence  is  not 
clandestine?"  And  her  tone  seemed  almost 
severe. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  speak  to  my  father  about 
it,"  said  Marianne,  turning  away  with  a  blush. 
Mrs.  Hallet  di<l  not  see  that  it  was  with  a  smile 
also. 

She  stood,  struck  with  amazement.  It  v:as  a 
clandestine  correspondence,  then  !  "  This  comes 
of  novel  reading,"  she  said  to  herself.  And  she 
returned  homo  in  the  most  distracted  frame  of 
mind  possible  to  conceive.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
weight  rested  on  her  conscience.  Now  that  she 
knew  of  this  clandestine  correspondence,  was  she 
not  in  a  measure  responsible  for  its  results,  if  she 
concealed  it !  What  should  she  do — disclose  the 
aflair  at  once  ?  She  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
tell  her  husband,  at  least. 

He  was  as  much  astonished  and  concerned  as 
she  herself,  and  for  at  least  an  hour,  they  dis- 
cussed the  matter  together.  Mrs.  Hallet,  in  her 
excitement,  thought  that  Marianne's  father 
should  know  of  it  at  once,  but  her  husband,  after 
hesitating  awhile,  thought  it  best  to  keep  it  still 
for  the  present,  and  so  they  agreed. 

Meanwhile,  Amanda  was  down  stairs  in  the 
parlor,  practising  music,  under  the  direction  of  a 
new  teacher  whom  she  had  coaxed  her  father  to 
engage  for  her.  Amanda  was  in  raptures  with 
this  new  teacher.  Visiting  her  cousin  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  gave  her  an  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  him. 

"He  is  so  handsome,  Marianne,"  she  said, 
"  O,  so  handsome,  and  with  such  an  elegant  fig- 
ure, such  a  distinguished  air!" 

"  A  foreigner  ?"  asked  Marianne,  quietly. 

"  Yes — an  Italian.  I  wish  you  could  hear 
him  speak — his  accent  is  charming,  and  he  plays 
so  delightfully,  and  sings  some  little  Italian 
songs  (of  his  own  composition)  so  sweetly, 
Marianne.  I  positively  watch  the  clock  every 
day,  for  the  hour  when  he  comes.  It  is  such  a 
relief,  after  that  horrid  housekeeping,  that  I  have 
got  so  tired  of.  We  sing  together — the  signor 
and  I,  and  I  make  such  progress  in  my  music ! 
He  assures  mama  that  I  am  the  most  promising 


pupil  he  possesses  ;  and  mama  is  so  gratified,  you 
can't  think." 

Marianne  shook  her  head  at  her  cousin. 
"  Yes,  I  can  see  that  you  are  a  very  promising 
pupil !"  she  said.  "  I  can  see  that  you  are  prob- 
ably making  the  greatest  progress !  In  some- 
thing besides  music !" 

But  Amanda  neither  saw  the  gesture  nor  heard 
the  words.  Her  head — yes,  and  her  heart  too, 
were  filled  with  nothing  but  her  Italian  teacher 
now.  The  interest  she  took  in  her  music  was 
really  wonderful.  The  houiekeepiflg  was  neg- 
lected ;  she  cared  for  noth'ng  but  practising  now. 
It  is  true  that  her  mother  did  not  quite  approve 
of  this  sudden  neglect  of  her  household  occu- 
pations, "but,"  she  allowed,  "since  she  is  mak- 
ing such  wonderful  musical  progress,  and  takes 
so  deep  an  interest  in  it,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
cross  her.  I  can  very  well  indulge  her  a  little, 
since  she  is  generally  so  industrious." 

And  so,  week  after  week,  for  three  months,  the 
musical  development  of  Amanda's  talents  went 
on.  During  this  time,  Mrs.  Hallet  had  seen  no 
more  of  Marianne's  letters.  The  fact  was,  that 
Marianne  diligently  kept  them  out  of  her  way. 
But  the  good  lady  visited  very  frequently  at  her 
brother's,  and  kept  her  niece  in  sight  from  day  to 
day,  giving  her,  now  and  then,  some  pieces  of 
quiet  advice  respecting  the  conduct  which  was 
expected  of  her.  Still  she  felt  very  uneasy  at  this 
mystery  of  the  letters. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  confidently  to  hor 
husband,  "1  don't  know  what  would  become  of 
Marianne's  father  if  anything  were  to  happen. 
And  I  am  afraid  something  is  wrong  there. 
Suppose  she  were  to  run  away  with  this  corre- 
spondent of  hers  !  Her  father  would  wish  he  had 
never  seen  tlie  day  when  he  allowed  her  to  take 
one  of  those  pernicious  novels  in  her  hand.  I 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  Amanda  does  not 
possess  this  fatal  inclination  which  I  am  sure 
will  yet  bring  sorrow  to  Marianne  Hallet." 

'His  wife's  complaints  rendered  Mr.  Hallet 
more  uneasy  for  Marianne  than  he  had  been 
before.     But  he  scarcely  liked  to  confess  it. 

"  It  hardly  seems  as  if  Marianne  could  do  any- 
thing wrong,"  he  said,  "  she  seems  so  sensible ; 
and  yet,  I  don't  know  as  I  should  be  surprised  if 
she  should  disappoint  us,  when  she  reads  so 
many  novels.  They  are  enough  to  turn  any- 
body's brain." 

Meanwhile,  poor  Marianne  read  as  many  dot- 
cls  as  ever,  and,  truth  to  say,  her  brain  seemed 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  tinning,  nor,  I  will  ven- 
ture, did  she  once  take  it  into  her  little  head  to 
commit  any  romantic  escape  whatever ;  but 
somebody  else  did. 

One  fine  morning  Marianne  sat  alone  in  the 
parlor  ;  her  father  was  in  town,  and  was  not  ex- 
pected to  return  until  nine  o'clock.  Feeling 
rather  lonely,  and  hearing  that  her  cousin 
Amanda  was  also  alone  at  home,  suffering  from 
a  slight  headache,  her  parents  being  at  the  time 
away  from  home  for  the  evening,  Marianne  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  went  over  to  sit  with  her  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

On  reaching  the  house  she  entered  the  parlor, 
expecting  to  find  her  cousin,  but  Amanda  was 
not  there.  "  She  is  up  in  her  room,"  thought 
Marianne,  and  she  went  up  stairs,  proceeding  di- 
rectly to  her  cousin's  chamber.  Opening  the 
door,  she  beheld  Amanda  standing  at  her  bureau, 
removing  the  contents  of  a  small  private  drawer 
where  she  kept  her  jewelry,  and  transferring 
them  to  hor  pocket.  The  room  was  in  the  great- 
est disorder.  Amanda  started  violently  on  seeing 
her  cousin  enter,  and  blushed  deeply,  seeming 
like  one  very  much  confused,  but  not  like  the  vic- 
tim of  a  headache. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ?  and  what 
are  you  about,  Amanda,  that  you  look  so 
frightened  ?"  said  Marianne,  banteringly  ;  "^pos- 
itively, I  should  think,  by  your  confusion,  that 
you  were  committing  a  robbery,  if  you  were  not 
appropriating  your  own  treasures." 

"  I — I — that  is —  "  stiitsmered  Amanda. 

"What?"  smiled  Marianne.  "I  thought 
you  had  a  headache,  and  have  come  to  keep  you 
in  company  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  intrude  !" 

Amanda  was  silent — hesitated,  looked  at  her 
earnestly,  and  then,  seeming  to  be  driven  into  a 
corner,  glanced  at  her  watch  and  advanced 
towards  her  cousin. 

"  Hush  !"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  and  with  an 
important  air.  "  Marianne,  since  you're  here, 
and  if  you'll  promise  to  help  me,  I'll  tell  yon 
something,  for  the  truth  is,  you  are  just  the  one 
I  needed.  Only  when  you  first  came  in,  I  was 
so  startled.  But  you'll  be  discreet,  I  know. 
I'm  going  to  eloift,  Marianne  !" 
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She  said  it  with  a  little  air  of  consequential 
importance.    Marianne  was  as  one  thunderstruck. 
"Going  to  elope  ? — with  whom  V 
"  With  the  signor,  my  handsome  music  teacher. 
Don't  you  envy  me  f" 
"  When  were  you  going  V 
"  At  eight — it  only  wants  ten  minutes  of  it  now. 
I  must  hurry." 

"  You  are  going  to  elope  with  your  music- 
teacher  ?" 

"  Tes !"    Amanda  began  to  look  frightened. 
"  And  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening  ?" 
"  Yee-8 !" 

"Begging  your  pardon,  Cousin  Amanda,  you 
wont  do  any  such  thing  !"  said  Marianne,  with 
quiet  resolution,  advancing  and  taking  her  hand. 
"  Come  with  me !" 

"  I  will  not !  What  do  you  mean,  Marianne  V 
whimpered  Amanda,  beginning  to  cry. 

"  You  will.  And  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say ; 
so  come  along,  Amanda  !" 

"  O,  dear,  dear  !  I  wish  I  hadn't  told  you ! 
Francisco  told  me  not  tell  a  soul !"  sobbed 
Amanda.  "  O,  what  shall  I  do  !  Let  mo  go, 
Marianne." 

"Amanda  Hallet,  if  you  don't  come  with  me 
this  instant,  I'll  call  the  servants  from  the 
kitchen,  and  send  for  your  father." 

This  threat,  and  even  more,  the  stem  voice  of 
Marianne,  frightened  Amanda  into  obedience. 
She  suffered  her  cousin  to  lead  her  down  stairs. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  V  she 
asked  tremulously.  Leading  her  up  to  a  large 
china-closet,  the  entrance  of  which  was  near 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  Marianne  unlocked  the 
door. 

"  I  am  going  to  put  you  in  there,"  she  said, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "  and  now, 
Amanda,'!  charge  you  not  to  make  the  slightest 
noise,  or  try  to  get  out  till  I  come  for  you.  I  do 
not  wish  to  let  the  servants  know  of  this  affair, 
for  your  sake.  You'll  repent  it  if  they  do.  Be 
quiet  now,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  lor  I  tell  you 
you  will  not  elope  to-night." 

"  But  you're  not  going  to  shut  me  up  here  ? 
I  shall  smother — go  into  fits  !" 

"  At  your  peril.  There's  a  window  up  over 
the  door,  not  wide  enough  to  let  you  out,  but 
sutficiently  so  to  let  in  air  and  light  from  the  hall 
when  the  door  is  open  and  the  lamp  is  lit.  I 
shall  come  back  in  ten  minutes.  Mind  what  I 
have  told  you."  And  she  went,  locking  the 
door  upon  her  sobbing  prisoner  and  taking  the 
key  with  her.  She  knew  Amanda  would  be  safe 
there. 

It  took  her  just  five  minutes  to  go  to  the  min- 
ister's house,  where  her  uncle  and  aunt  were,  and 
to  let  them  know  that  their  presence  was  required 
at  home.  The  alarm  they  felt  at  this  sudden 
summons  was  only  equalled  by  that  with  which 
they  learned  the  story  of  Amanda's  attempted 
elopement  from  Marianne's  lips.  Consternation 
and  astonishment  held  the  minds  of  both. 
Could  such  a  thing  be'!  Their  Amanda,  who 
had  never  read  a  novel  in  her  life. 

Hurrying  down  the  moonlit  road,  they  espied 
the  figure  of  a  man  standing  half-concealed  in  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  at  an  angle  which  approached 
to  the  Hallcts'  house,  and  near  him  a  horse  and 
chaise.  Mr.  Hallet  half  stopped  "It  is  he — 
that  rascally  Italian.  I  could  tell  him  half  a  mile 
away.  Helen  and  you  Marianne,"  he  contin- 
ued, ' "  leave  the  road  here,  and  run  home 
across  the  fields ;  I'm  going  to  see  him.  But 
stay — I'll  go  on  with  you  a  step,  that  he  mayn't 
suspect  me  and  get  off." 

And  tliey  entered  the  field  together,  when,  after 
proceeding  a  little  further,  Mr.  Hallet  left  them, 
and  skirting  the  road,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  that  separated  it  from  the  field,  approached 
the  signor's  lurking-place,  where  he  was  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  rich  Mr.  Hallet's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  going  to  elope  with  him  and  make 
his  fortune. 

Meanwhile  the  pale  and  Indignant  Mrs.  Ilallet 
proceeded  homeward  witli  her  niece  in  a  state  ut- 
terly indescribable.  Her  Amanda  about  to  elope 
with  a  music-teacher !  The  idea  was  overwhelm- 
ing. How  had  this  state  of  things  ever  come 
about  without  her  knowledge  ?  and  how  had  she 
failed  to  see  that  something  was  going  wrong  ? 
"  To  think,"  she  said  to  herself,  bitterly,  "  to 
think  that  all  the  while  I  have  been  distressing 
myself  about  Marianne,  this  very  plot  should  be 
maturing  in  my  own  house — that  instead  of 
Marianne,  it  should  be  ray  daughter."  It  was 
too  much.  Her  anger,  shame  and  mortification 
were  unspeakable. 

But,  after  all,  Amanda  was  safe,  and  with  this 
Consoling  thought,  Mrs.  Hallet  felt  how  deeply 


she  was  indebted  to  her  niece.  "  Yon  have  done 
me  a  great  service,"  she  said,  "  a  great  service, 
Marianne;  I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  ought,  to- 
night, I  am  so  bewildered,  so —  " 

Marianne  answered  that  she  wanted  no  thanks ; 
and  now,  reaching  the  house,  they  were  silent, 
and  passed  unnoticed  in.  In  two  minutes  the 
closet  door  was  opened,  and  the  imprisoned 
Amanda,  sobbing,  frightened  (in  anticipation  of 
the  scolding  that  was  coming),  and,  withal,  a 
little  sulky  at  having  her  romance  so  summarily 
put  an  end  to,  was  liberated,  and  stood  before 
her  mother.  ^ 

And  now  Marianne,  having  seen  her  prisoner 
safely  delivered  up  to  the  proper  authorities, 
quietly  withdrew  and  left  the  house,  allowing  her 
long-repressed  excitement  to  escape,  now  that 
the  danger  was  over,  in  one  long-drawn  sigh. 

"Sol"  she  soliloquized,  "this  is  what  the 
music-lessons  came  to  !" 

She  ran  lightly  home,  where  she  was  shortly 
joined  by  her  father,  who  was  no  less  astonished 
on  learning  of  the  evening's  occurrence,  than 
Marianne  had  been  in  taking  part  in  them. 

Meanwhile,  down  the  quiet  moonlit  road,  un- 
der the  trees,  a  scene  was  enacting  which, 
although  without  spectators,  was  sufficiently  ani- 
mated and  exciting.  There  were  but  two  actors 
in  it,  the  one  a  miserable,  moustached,  cowardly 
dandy,  shrinking  in  pitying  fear,  the  other  the 
indignant  Mr.  Hallet,  who  administered  to  the 
signor  what  he  afterwards  described  to  his  wife 
as  "  a  sound  horsewhipping,  given  with  the  fel- 
low's own  whip-lash,"  and  then,  after  seeing  the 
smarting,  crest-fallen  exquisite  jump  alone  into 
the  vehicle  which  had  been  destined  also  to  con- 
vey away  his  bride,  and  drive  furiously  away, 
took  his  own  way  homeward. 

The  following  morning  Marianne's  uncle  made 
them  an  early  visit,  and  a  little  later  Mrs.  Hallet 
also  made  her  appearance,  both  to  speak  of  the 
last  night's  affair,  and  to  render  their  acknowl- 
edgements to  Marianne  of  the  service  she  had 
performed. 

Mrs.  Hallet,  entering  the  apartment  where  the 
father  and  daughter  were  seated,  surprised  her 
niece  reading  another  of  those  mysterious  letters, 
and  not  seeming  to  be  at  all  in  fear  of  her  father, 
it  appeared,  but  immediately  on  her  aunt's  ap- 
pearance, she  smiled  and  blushed  as  before  on  al9 
similar  occasion,  and  laid  the  epistle  at  once 
aside. 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  I  beg,"  said  Mrs. 
Hallet,  half  pausing,  "  if  you  are  occupied." 

"  O,  no — no,  aunt,"  said  Marianne,  and  Mr. 
Hallet  rose  to  place  a  chair  for  the  guest,  echoing 
his  daughter's  words. 

"  No,  no  !  Come  in,  Helen  !"  he  said,  "  we're 
not  so  busy  but  we  can  talk  to  you.  Marianne 
was  reading  to  me  some  portions  of  Mr.  Graf- 
ton's last  letter,  that  is  all.  Sit  down,  Helen." 
"  Mr.  Grafton's  last  letter !"  silently  echoed 
Mrs.  Hallet's  thoughts.  Then  this  correspond- 
ence was  not  clandestine,  after  all  '>.  Mr.  Hallet 
knew,  and  not  only  knew,  but  approved  of  it. 
But  making  no  comment  cither  on  it,  or  on 
Marianne's  deeper  blush  and  more  roguish 
smile,  she  took  the  proffered  seat,  and  shortly 
opened  upon  the  subject  that  had  previously  oc- 
cupied her. 

She  had  spent  the  morning  in  talking  to 
Amanda,  and  Amanda  had  sobbingly  confessed 
how  the  signor  and  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
one  another,  and  how  they  had  at  length  agreed 
to  elope,  both  feeling  sure  that  her  parents  would 
never  consent  to  their  marriage,  and  the  signor 
strenuously  urging  her  to  preserve  their  mutual 
regard  a  secret  from  her  father  and  mother. 

The  affair  was  discussed  somewhat  at  length 
between  Mrs.  Hallet,  her  brother-in-law  and 
niece,  and  the  lady  thanked  Marianne  sincerely 
for  the  part  she  had  taken. 

"  You  behaved  very  bravely  indeed  about  it, 
Marianne,"  she  said.  "  I  could  not  have  stopped 
the  matter  better  myself.  It  was  certainly  re- 
markable in  you.  I  cannot,  I  confess,  help 
wondering  at  it ;  a  display  of  resolution  and 
good  sense  like  that  in  so  young  a  girl,  and  es- 
pecially—  "  she  hesitated. 

"And  especially,  aunt,"  supplied  the  neice, 
lauglilng,  "  in  one  so  fond  of  romance  herself — 
such  a  devouror  of  novels,  in  short !" 

Mrs.  Hallet  slightly  laughed  also,  but  in 
rather  an  embarrassed  way.  This  was  exactly 
what  she  had  thought.  This  matter  dismissed, 
the  other,  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Hallet's  curiosity, 
was  gradually  brought  up.  And  now  she  found, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Marianne  had  been  for 
six  months  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  Mr. 
Grafton  spoken  of,  the  writer  of  these  mysterious 


letters.  He  had  been  for  some  five  months  now, 
absent  on  business  in  Europe,  during  which  pe- 
riod the  lovers  had  constantly  corresponded. 
He  was  daily  expected  home  now,  and  soon  after 
his  return,  they  were  to  be  married.  So  there 
was  no  romance  in  the  matter,  after  all ;  it  proved 
to  be  a  very  commonplace  affair  indeed.  Mrs. 
Hallet's  illusions  were  dispelled. 

Three  days  afterwards  Mr.  Grafton  returned, 
and  Mrs.  Ilallet  was  made  acquainted  with  him, 
and  now  she  found  her  conjectures  still  further 
in  the  wrong.  It  was  to  be  supposed,  at  least, 
that  Marianne's  lover  was  young  and  handsome, 
and  Mrs.  Hallet  wondered  whether  he  was  a 
poet,  or  an  artist,  a  physician,  a  clergyman,  or  a 
lawyer. 

He  proved  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Mr.  Grafion  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
older  than  Marianne  ;  he  had  simply  a  fine  coun- 
tenance, lighted  by  a  warm  heart,  and  he  was  a 
merchant  in  the  city. 

"  Is  this  your  intended  husband  ?"  Mrs.  Hallet 
could  not  help  saying  to  Marianne,  when  she  was 
alone  with  her. 

Marianne,  smiling,  assured  her  that  it  was. 

"  You  are  not  at  all  romantic,  I  must  say, 
Marianne,  after  all  1" 

"No,"  said  Marianne,  "I  am  quite  content 
with  reading  romances.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
them." 

A  month  afterwards,  Marianne  was  married, 
and  was  so  little  sentimental  on  the  occasion,  as 
to  assist,  as  usual,  with  her  own  hands,  in  pre- 
paring breakfast. 

"  I  think,  Helen,"  said  Mr.  James  Hallet  to 
his  wife,  "  I  think  our  anxiety  concerning  Mari- 
anne was  quite  uncalled  for.  She  has  proved 
that  she  has  good  sense  sufficient  not  only  for  her 
own  welfare,  but  that  of  other  people  too,  for  it 
was  her  sensible  conduct  that  saved  Amanda 
from  that  miserable  Italian.  It  is  plain  that 
novel  reading  has  not  injured  her,  and  moreover, 
I  don't  believe  it  ever  will." 

And  Marianne  loves  romance  reading  as  well 
as  ever,  reader,  but  it  does  not  prevent  her  from 
being  as  wise  and  exemplary  a  wife  and  mother 
as  any  to  be  found. 

Amanda  also  is  married  now  ;  as  to  the  signor, 
he  was  never  heard  of  in  that  neighborhood  again. 


*    m*m    > 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

FEMALE   HEROISM. 

BY   H.    CRANE   DALBERO. 

It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, when  the  sun  of  liberty  was  waning,  and 
an  impenetrable  gloom  seemed  to  shroud  the 
struggling  efforts  of  the  patriots,  and  darken  the 
horizon  of  our  country,  when  the  the  hirelings  of 
George  III.  were  overrunning  the  Carolinas  in 
concert  with  hordes  of  native  loyalists,  when 
none  but  the  gallant  Marion  with  his  noble  vol- 
unteers were  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  war,  and 
they  only  by  stratagem  ;  we  repeat,  that  it  was  in 
those  days  that  the  American  women  appeared 
as  if  by  magic,  heroic,  devoted,  self-sacrificing 
beings. 

Such  was  Kate  Herbert,  the  daughter  of  a  loy- 
alist, the  sister  of  a  patriot  brother.  Her  father 
ranked  high  in  wealth,  and  enjoyed  an  enviable 
social  position,  until  the  war  cry  of  the  Britons 
aroused  the  land,  and  fearing  the  confiscation  of 
his  estates,  he  openly  denounced  the  popular 
cause  and  renewed  his  allegiance  to  the  British 
sovereign.  The  soldiery  of  Europe  had  met  the 
rugged  New  Englander  on  Bunker's  height,  and 
felt  the  strength  of  liis  arm,  and  tested  the  cour- 
age of  his  heart.  And  now  the  war  cloud  had 
rolled  from  the  far  North,  devastating  the  Mid- 
dle States  in  its  onward  march  to  the  South. 
But  the  chivalrous  Southron  too  was  trained  in 
arms  to  receive  them,  and  bloody  were  the  skir- 
mishes that  followed  them  there. 

Frantic  with  joy  was  old  Herbert  when  the 
British  directed  their  efforts  to  the  speedy  subju- 
gation of  the  South.  He  immediately  sent  his 
agents  far  and  wide  to  convene  the  tories,  wish- 
ing to  hail  the  advent  of  the  army  by  a  brilliant 
exploit  that  would  redound  to  his  glory,  and 
possibly  cause  his  name  to  be  mentioned  witli  fa- 
vor to  his  most  gracious  sovereign.  Kate  was 
on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  learn  the  scheme 
which  had  taken  possession  of  her  father's  brain. 
So  upon  the  day  of  the  gathering,  she  disguised 
herself  in  a  complete  suit  of  her  brother's  clothes, 
and  mingled  with  the  company  without  attract- 
ing more  than  ordinary  attention.  The  plot  was 
discovered  to  those  present  by  Mr.  Herbert,  who 


enjoined  the  ntinost  secrecy.  The  plan  appear- 
ed feasible  to  all  present  except  Kate,  who  was 
determined  to  thwart  it. 

Reader,  the  old  gentleman  intended  to  capture 
"  Marion  and  his  men  " — but  we  shall  see.  At 
the  first  convenient  moment,  the  disguised  girl 
stole  nnperceived  away  to  her  home,  where  don- 
ning her  proper  dress,  which  was  this  night  a 
riding  habit  buttoned  closely  about  her  sylph- 
like form,  and  without  waiting  for  a  minute  to 
elapse,  she  saddled  and  bridled  a  favorite  horse, 
preferring  to  do  the  work  herself  rather  than  trust 
it  to  a  servant,  who  would  be  likely  to  expose 
her  absence.  To  mount  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, when  the  high-spirited  animal  bounded 
away  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Five,  ten,  fif- 
teen miles  were  left  behind,  and  only  five  more 
miles  separated  her  from  Marion's  camp  on 
"  Snow  Island." 

But  hark  !  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind  attracts 
her  attention.  She  is  pursued  by  a  squad  of 
horsemen.  Seated  upon  a  coal-black  charger, 
whose  fiery  eyes  and  flowing  mane  indicate  Ara- 
bian blood,  and  whose  speed  is  only  equalled  by 
the  wind,  is  a  fair  young  girl,  with  blooming 
cheeks  and  head  proudly  erect,  as  she  urges  her 
steed  to  greater  exertions.  Now  she  partially 
raises  herself  in  the  saddle,  with  her  face  turned 
to  the  pursuers,  she  vainly  endeavors  to  pierce 
the  darkness.  On,  on,  flew  the  pursued  and  the 
pursuers — the  white  foam  covering  the  beasts  as 
they  sped  in  this  wild,  headlong  race.  Ye  gods, 
propitiate  fortune's  favor  now  !  Ah  !  she  has 
gained  the  point,  and  evaded  the  chase  by  plung- 
ing recklessly  into  a  swamp,  where  she  encoun- 
tered a  sentinel  who  guided  her  to  Marion's 
hiding  place,  and  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
partizan  chief  She  brLefly  recounted  to  him 
her  Information.  Marion  expressed  his  grati- 
tude with  warmth  ;  he  also  offered  her  an  escort, 
which  she  promptly  accepted.  Marion  stationed 
a  dozen  men  to  intercept  the  horsemen  when 
they  should  give  up  the  chase,  and  with  eighty 
more  tried  and  true  men,  well  mounted,  and  in 
excellent  spirits,  set  forth  to  punish  the  tory  clan. 

After  a  sharp  ride  of  two  hours  they  reached 
their  destination,  surprised  and  took  the  whole 
number  prisoners  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  Kate's  father  was  released  on  parole  at 
her  intercession.  The  horsemen  were  captured 
after  a  struggle,  and  proved  to  be  a  small  detach- 
ment of  Tarleton's  cavalry,  who  in  a  frolicsome 
spirit  undertook  to  ride  down  the  American  girl. 
Such  was  one  of  the  many  exploits  which  dis- 
tinguished the  women  of  the  Revolution. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  RIENZI,  AT  ROIWK 

The  story  of  Rienzi  known  to  students  of  Roman 
history,  has  been  rendered  equally  familiar  to  the 
play-goer  and  the  reader  of  romance,  by  Miss 
Mitford's  fine  tragedy,  and  by  Bulwer's  popular 
novels.  The  house  of  the  "  friend  of  Petrarch, 
hope  of  Italy — Rienzi,  last  of  Romans,"  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fontenella  at 
Rome.  It  is,  as  our  engraving  shows,  a  strange 
structure  of  brick,  with  two  stories,  its  halls  cov- 
ered with  fragments  of  columns  and  antique  or- 
naments, exhibiting  a  pitiful  want  of  uniformity 
and  taste.  Over  an  arch,  once  supposed  to  be  a 
doorway,  is  a  long  Latin  inscription  eulogistic  of 
the  great  tribune.  Nicolas,  or,  as  abbreviated 
by  the  Italians,  Cola  di  Rienzi,  was  bom  in 
Rome  in  1310.  His  birth,  however,  was  not 
without  the  singular  charm  of  a  distinguished 
lineage,  for  though  his  mother  was  simply  a  Ro- 
man woman  of  humble  condition,  his  father  was 
the  son  of  an  emperor  of  Germany,  Henry  VII., 
born  out  of  wedlock.  To  this  circumstance  ho 
probably  owed  the  liberal  culture  accorded  to  his 
youthful  intellect  which  was  well  adapted  to  train 
it  for  the  accomplishment  of  no  ordinary  deeds. 
From  his  youth,  says  his  Italian  biographer,  he 
was  nourished  with  the  milk  of  eloquence ;  he 
became  a  good  grammarian,  a  better  rhetori- 
cian, and  was  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  best 
writers.  From  their  pages  his  powerful  imagin- 
ation derived  an  extraordinary  aliment.  In  the 
glowing  records  of  Livy  and  Suetonius,  Sallust 
and  Tacitus,  he  found  a  magnificent  picture  of 
Olden  Rome  as  she  was  under  the  Consulate,  as 
she  was  under  the  Caesars,  when  her  legions 
shook  Europe  with  her  triumphal  tread,  and  her 
eagles  flew  victorious  from  the  Indus  to  the  re- 
mote islands  of  the  Britons.  Naturally  of  a 
quick  and  searching  intellect,  he  compared  this 
gorgeous  picture  of  pomp  and  imperial  sway  with 
the  Rome  around  him — the  city  of  ruined  tem- 
ples, and  shattered  palaces,  which  vividly  lma)>ed 
its  past  splendor  and  present  desolation.  He 
saw  his  fellow-citizens  oppressed  by  the  patri- 
cians, the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis,  and  despoiled  by 
hordes  of  robbers,  and  even  deprived  of  that  pro- 
tection which  the  presence  of  the  papal  court  had 
formerly  afforded  ;  Clement  V.,  a  Frenchman, 
preferring  the  luxurious  indolence  of  Avignon  to 
the  stormy  magnificence  of  Rome. 

A  younger  brother  of  the  aspiring  scholar  was 
slain  in  a  street  brawl,  but  in  vain  he  asked  for 
the  punishment  of  the  murderer.  His  private 
sorrow,  therefore,  came  to  aid  and  inflame  his 
indiguatiou  at  the  misfortune  of  his  fellows,  and 
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to  deepen  his  respect  for  the  glo- 
rious days  .of  old.  He  longed  to 
avenge  his  brother's  blood  ;  he 
longed  to  restore  the  imperial 
glories  of  Rome.  He  felt  some- 
thing of  the  old  Roman  spirit 
throbbing  at  his  heart.  Perhaps, 
with  the  intuition  of  genius,  he 
perceived  that  his  country's  fate 
was  linked  with  his  own.  He 
saw  before  him  the  purple  and 
the  sceptre,  but  he  did  not  see  the 
abyss  beyond  ;  for  though  genius 
discerns  in  the  future  the  throne 
to  which  it  is  pressing  forward,  it 
cannot  pierce  the  clouds  lowering 
around  it  in  all  the  ominous 
blackness  of  the  night.  The 
career  of  Rienzi,  then,  com- 
menced when  he  had  attained  his 
ripe  manhood.  His  face  and  per- 
son at  this  epoch  have  been 
graphically  portrayed  by  Bulwer 
Lytton  in  a  romance  which  has 
all  the  authenticity,  and  more 
than  the  vigor  of  history.  His 
features  were  naturally  of  a  grave 
and  majestic  cast.  Thick  and 
auburn  hair,  the  color  of  which, 
not  common  to  the  Romans,  was 
ascribed  to  his  descent  from  the 
Teuton  emperor,  clustered  in 
large  curls  above  a  high  and  ex- 
pansive forehead  ;  and  even  the 
thoughtful  compression  of  the 
brow  could  not  mar  the  aspect  of 
latent  power  which  it  derived 
from  that  great  breadth  between 
the  eyes,  in  which  the  Grecian 
sculptors  of  old  so  admirably  con- 
veyed the  expression  of  authority 
and  the  silent  energy  of  com- 
mand. But  his  features  were  not 
cast  in  tho  Grecian,  still  less  in 
the  Teuton  mould.  Tho  iron 
jaw,  the  aquiline  nose,  the  some- 
what sunken  chest,  strikingly  recalled  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hard  Roman  race,  and  might  not  in- 
aptly have  suggested  to  a  painter  a  model  for  the 
younger  Brutus.  The  marked  outline  of  the 
face,  and  the  short,  firm  upper  lip  indicated  in 
him,  as  in  Napoleon,  Coesar,  and  other  men  of 
power,  a  surprising  energy  of  intellect  and  fixity 
of  will.  His  stature  exceeded  the  ordinary 
height,  and  his  figure  had  a  majesty  about  it,  not 
uncommon  to  those  who  are  born  to  sway  and 
subdue  mankind. 

Partly  through  some  indirect  support  afforded 
by  the  papal  officials,  who  were  desirous  of  re- 
establishing order  in  the  benighted  city, — partly 
through  tho  influence  which  a  reputation  for 
genius,  eloquence,  and  love  ot  freedom  had  pro- 
cured him  among  the  lower  classes,  Rienzi  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  revolt  which  overthrew  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  nobles.  He  gathered 
around  him  a  band  of  devoted  adherents  ;  he 
convoked  a  kind  of  representative  parliament ; 
he  instituted  courts  of  justice,  and  organized  a 
system  of  military  police,  which  drove  brigand- 
age and  rapine  out  of  the  Roman  States.  Elected 
Tribune  of  Rome,  he  assumed  a  more  than  regal 
pomp,  knowing  well  the  influence  of  the  par- 
aphernalia of  power  upon  the  impressionable 
children  of  the  sduth.  Then,  he  compelled  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  and  the  patricians  living  in  its 
vicinity,  to  swear  they  would  uphold  the  new 
order  of  things — the  Buono  Stato,  or  "  good 
state  "  of  Rome,  as  he  was  pleased  to  designate 
the  liberal  despotism  which  he  had  established. 
This  remarkable  scene  took  place  May  30th,1347. 
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Rienzi  had  passed  the  previous  night  in  solemn  re- 
ligious observance ;  at  midnight  trumpets  rang 
through  tlie  streets,  which  were  soon  thronged 
by  multitudes,  summoned  to  meet  him  unarmed 
before  the  church  of  St.  Angolo,  at  dawn  of  day 
the  next  morning,  to  provide  for  the  good  State  of 
Rome.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
A  wonderful  change  was  speedily  eflfected  by  the 
stern,  impartial  rule  of  this  remarkable  man,  who 
blenched  not  through  fear  of  patrician  anger  or 
plebeian  fickleness.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  in- 
fluence of  one  energetic  mind  more  vividly  ex- 
hibited. "  A  den  of  robbers  was  converted  to 
the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent.  '  In  this 
time,'  says  the  historian,  'did  the  woods  begin  to 
rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer  infested  with 
robbers;  the  oxen  began- to  plough;  the  pilgrims 
visited  the  sanctuaries ;  the  roads  and  inns  were 
replenished  with  travellers  ;  trade,  plenty,  and 
good  faith  were  restored  in  the  markets,  and  a 
purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed  without  danger 
in  the  midst  of  the  highways  !' "  But  the  pos- 
session of  uncontrolled  power  intoxicates  like 
the  fumes  of  ardent  wines.  The  glowing  intel- 
lect of  Rienzi,  his  natural  enthusiasm,  his  easily 
stimulated  imagination,  led  him  into  excesses,  in 
which  not  even  a  despot  born  to  power  would 
have  dared  to  indulge.  There  is  still  preserved 
in  the  baptistry  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lat- 
eran,  a  vase,  or  bath,  fashioned  from  green 
basalt,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  great  Constantine 
received  the  rite  of  baptism,  on  his  profession  of 
Christianity.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August, 
in  this  sacred  vase,  an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity 


in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  Rienzi  bathed  previous 
to  receiving  the  order  of  knighthood.  And  on 
the  next  day,  before  a  vast  multitude,  he  deliv- 
ered an  extraordinary  harangue,  pronouncing 
every  city,  state  and  people  in  Italy  free,  pro- 
claiming Rome  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  cit- 
ing Clement  VI.  and  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
appear  before  him.  And  then  he  was  crowned 
with  the  Seven  Crowns  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sym- 
bolical, as  he  represented,  of  the  precious  gifts  he 
had  received  from  heaven.  But  he  had  kindled 
fire  and  flames  (faoco  e  la  fiamma)  which  he  was 
unable  to  extinguish.  Ho  had  incensed  the  patri- 
cians against  him,  ho  had  disgusted  the  populace, 
he  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  church  ;  the 
pope  excommunicated  him,  his  soldiers  betrayed 
him,  and  towards  the  close  of  December,  after  a 
seven  months'  dream  of  power,  he  fled  from 
Rome,  was  overtaken  by  the  papal  soldiers,  and 
carried  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner 
for  several  years.  Innocent  VI.,  who  had  estab- 
lished the  papal  throne  at  Avignon,  released  him 
from  prison,  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Senator  of 
Rome,"  and  sent  him  in  1353,  in  conjunction 
with  Cardinal  Gil  do  Albornoz,  against  the  in- 
surgent patricians  of  Rome.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  Romans  and  received  in  triumph,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  law  and  order.  But 
the  severe  repressive  measures  he  inaugurated, 
and  the  heavy  taxes  he  imposed,  produced  a  re- 
vulsion of  popular  feeling,  fomented  by  the 
agents  of  the  patricians,  a  revolt  took  place,  the 
capital  was  besieged  and  Rienzi  was  put  to  death 
by  the  people — a  sad  end  to  a  strange  career. 


VIEW   OF  PORTSMOUTH,  ENGL.INP. 

The  accompanying  engraving  will  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  Portsmouth,  the  chief  naval  arse- 
nal of  Great  Britain.  It  is  from  a  spirited  and 
faithful  drawing,  and  the  marine  portions  of  the 
picture  are  particularly  animated  and  artistic. 
The  town  consists  of  two  parts,  joining  each 
other,  but  each  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
separate  lines  of  fortification — Portsmouth  and 
Portsea — on  the  last  of  which  is  the  dockyard. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  harbor  is  Gosport,  where 
the  victualling-yard,  reservoirs,  etc. ;  and  oppo- 
site its  mouth,  between  it  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
expands  the  famous  roadstead  of  Spithead.  The 
fortifications  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  have 
been  stated  to  be  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
The  ramparts  and  batteries  connected  with  them 
command  some  charming  views.  On  the  land 
side  the  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and 
form  an  agreeable  terrace  walk.  From  the  Plat- 
form Battery,  near  the  harbor,  one  of  the  best 
views  of  Portsmouth,  with  the  harbor  and  Spit- 
head,  is  to  be  obtained.  The  dockyard  of  Ports- 
mouth, the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  is  in  fact  a 
town  in  itself,  occupying  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  It  is  situated  in  the  east  side  of 
the  harbor,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
means  for  building,  repairing,  and  fitting  out 
ships  of  war.  Besides  being  a  great  naval 
station,  Portsmouth  is  a  large  garrison,  always 
occupied  by  troops,  and  is  the  head  quarters  of 
the  western  mi  litary  district.  The  island  of  Port- 
sea lies  between  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  Portsmouth 
harbor  west  and  Langston  harbor  east. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Writteu  for  Billou'3  Pictorial.] 
THE   SOUL'S    SANCTUARY. 

BT    A.    P.    0. 

Withla  the  soul's  deep  sanctuary,  thought. 

Are  shadow  form?,  dina  present  to  my  view, 
Nor  wholly  spectral,  yet  embodied  not, 

And  yet  they  speak  to  me  with  voices  true. 

From  out  its  cloi?tered  windows  do  I  see 
Far  forth  into  the  future,  and  the  past, 

In  its  dim  twilight  i?  revealed  to  me 
Its  sunset  hues  by  shadows  half  o'ercast. 

And  now  I  turn  me  to  the  altar-place — 
A  book  lies  open  there,  wherein  I  read 

Of  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations  high, 
Great  effort,  high  endeavor,  mighty  deed. 

Illumined  by  a  light  unearthly  sure, 
Its  pages  blazon  forth  in  strange  relief, 

Pictures  which  in  my  mind  bring  visions  pure. 
More  of  the  heaveuly  than  the  earth  beneath. 

But  hark  I  the  organ  sendeth  forth  a  peal, 
An  anthem  of  thanksgiving  loud  and  grand  ; 

And  their  sweet  voices  on  my  ear  Jo  steal, 
Chanting  these  mighty  words  of  high  command. 

Mortal !— who  art  immortal— knowest  thou 
The  powers  that  are  within  thy  inner  soul? 

Powers  that  will  not  fail  as  on  ye  go, 
If  ye  but  learn  their  wise  and  sure  control. 

That  bid  godspeed  to  lofty  high  endeavor, 
And  urge  thee  on  to  dare  and  do  the  right ; 

To  deeds  immortal  that  endure  forever, 
With  hopes  of  recompense  beyond  thy  sight. 

Thou  finite  being!  by  them  thou  art  brought 

Nigh  to  the  Infinite,  Eternal  Mind; 
When  upward  soaring  ou  the  wiugs  of  thought 

Thou  leav'st  thine  earthly  longings  far  behind. 

Then  make  the  most  of  thy  brief  sojourn  here, 
Of  all  God's  gifts  unto  this  wondrous  soul, 

These  mighty  powers  that  help  thee  on  to  near. 
When  thou  hast  run  life's  race,  the  heavenly  goal. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

OUR  CABIN  BOY. 

UT    CAPTAIN   J.    F.   ALCORN. 

"It's  no  use,  Frank !     They  may  preach  as 
much  as   they  please  about  wedded  happiness, 
loving  wives,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  hang 
me  if  they'll  ever  convert  me  to  that  faith ;  at 
least  so  far  as  to  cause  me  to  exchange  my  com- 
fortable quarters  under  this  quarter-deck,  with  the 
attendance  of  that  black  rascal  Pomp,  for  the 
most  luxurious  mansion  that  graces  terra-firma, 
with  the  cringing  homage  of  its  troops  of  servile 
attendants,  and  the  companionship  for  life  of  the 
fairest  and  most  amiable  of  Mother  Eve's  daugh- 
ters.   Do  you  know  I  actually  dread  to  place  my 
toot  on   the  threshold   of  my   father's   house  ? 
Four  years  is  long  enough  to  be  absent,  and  one 
might  think  a  sufficient  period  to  enable  a  giddy 
girl — who,  by  the  way,  is  only  a  giddy  girl  still 
— to  forget  my  silly  jests ;  yet  my  mother's  last 
letter  adjures  me  to  hasten  home  and  claim  ihe 
prize  aicailing  me.     And  then  the  pert  minx's 
epistles  are  half  Greek  to  me."   Hang  me  if  I 
can  understand  them.     Only  think  of  it!     Six 
weeks  of  semi-torture ;  bored  on  one   hand  by 
the  silly   sentimentality  of  a  love  sick   miss   of 
seventeen,  and  on  the  other  by  the  humdrum 
solicitude  of  my  over-anxious  progenitors,  who 
would  doubtless  rejoice  to  behold  me  securely 
pinioned  with  the  galling  shackles  of  wedlock. 
It's  provoking,  confounded   annoying  !"      And 
the  speaker  lapsed  into  moody  silence,  tapping 
his  heel  lightly  against  one  of  the  stanchions 
supporting  the  main-fife  rail,  against  which  he 
leaned,  and  biting  his  lips,  with  various  other 
evidences  of  his  vexation. 

But  a  word  in  explanation.  The  speaker  was 
my  friend — my  first,  oldest  and  most  highly  val- 
ued friend.  As  boys  we  ran  away  to  sea  together, 
and  embarking  in  a  new  career,  owned  and  used 
but  one  chest  and  purse  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  apprenticeship.  At  its  close  we  were  sep- 
arated for  a  brief  period,  which  separation  tended 
to  an  increase  of  our  friendship,  rendering  us 
inseparable  companions  from  the  hour  of  our  re- 
union, lie  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his  pa- 
rents, whose  only  son  he  was,  to  remain  at  home 
when  I  entered  upon  my  career  as  able  seaman 
for  the  first  time ;  but  on  my  return  from  my 
first  voyage,  he  severed  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  home,  and  we  again  paced  the  same  deck 
as  messmates. 

Hal  Burton  had  been  a  fearless  boy,  and  as  a 
man  proved  as  brave  a  sailor  as  ever  trod  a  plank. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  his  promotion  was 
rapid,  and  his  prospects  bright  ?     In  three  short 


years  he  attained  the  highest  rank  in  our  chosen 
profession  ;  and  when  he  obtained  his  first  com- 
mand I  went  with  him,  his  chosen  mate,  and  still, 
as  in  boyhood,  his  friend.  A  year  had  passed 
over  our  heads,  during  which  we  had  doubled 
both  capes,  making  a  singularly  successful  voyage 
round  the  world,  its  last  day,  the  eve  of  the  anni- 
versary of  our  departure  from  New  York,  dawn- 
ing upon  us  in  Boston  Bay,  and  disclosing  to  our 
eager  gaze  the  highlands  of  Marshfield,  Hingham 
and  Dorchester,  with  the  less  distinct,  but  no  less 
welcome  beacons,  Chelsea  Beach,  Boston  Light, 
and  Point  Alderton. 

'Twas  at  noon  of  that  day,  and  while  our  ship 
was  lying  to  with  her  maintopsail  to  the  m.tst, 
awaiting  a  pilot,  within  three  miles  of  the  last- 
named  and  time-honored  beacon,  that  Captain 
Burton  addressed  me,  in  reply  to  my  jocular  as- 
sertion that  he  and  a  certain  young  lady — to  be 
hereinafter  introduced  to  our  readers — would 
seize  upon  the  opportunity  presented  by  his 
presence  at  home,  to  assume  the  yoke  matrimo- 
nial, placing  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the 
way  of  our  future  unreserved  interchange  of 
thought  and  friendship,  to  which  assertion  I  had 
added  a  threat,  that  I  would  commit  matrimony 
out  of  pure  levenge  if  he  suffered  the  influence 
of  friends  or  love  to  ofTect  our  separation  in  any 
such  manner. 

"  Dreadfully  provoking,  Hal,  1  must  confess,  to 
have  a  pretty  girl,  and  rich  at  that,  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  you.  I  vow,  I  can't  say 
what  I  would  do  in  such  a  plight,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  would  be  strongly  tempted  to — " 
"  What  'i" 

"  Marry  her,  of  course  !" 
"  Nonsense,  Frank  !     O,  you   may  laugh,  but 
I  know  better.     You  prize  your  liberty  as  highly 
as  I  do,  and  would  as  soon  go  hang  yourself  as 
be  saddled  with  a  wife  1" 

"  An  ugly  one.  Add  the  adjective,  and  I  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  your  assertion.  But  one  of  the 
angelic  kind — such  as  your  honored  mother  rep- 
resents your  bride-elect  to  be — no,  sir,  I  should 
capitulate  upon  receiving  the  first  summons  to 
surrender.  Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
would  not  throw  open  the  gates,  lower  the 
drawbridge,  and  meeting  her  half  way,  politely 
invite  her  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  cit- 
adel of  my  heart." 

"  Your  fiddlestick  !  What  nonsense  !" 
"  Nonsense  it  may  be,  friend  Hal ;  but  if  it  is, 
it  bears  a  strange  similarity  to  language  I  have 
heard  on  several  occasions  from  the  lips  of  a 
certain  youth  whom  you  and  I  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  about  four  years  ago  ;  but  who, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  time  and  absence,  is  now, 
perchance,  ashamed  of  the  love  which  was  then 
his  greatest  glory." 

"  I  was  but  a  boy  then." 
"  And  she  whose  name  you  were  forever  ring- 
ing in  my  ears  was  but  a  girl !  Tell  me,  Harry, 
and  speak  frankly.  Of  the  two,  who  deserves 
the  most  praise,  she  whose  vows  are  as  fresh  in 
her  remembrance  as  when  uttered,  over  four 
years  ago,  and  whose  love  has  outlived  absence  ; 
or  ho  whose  love  hath  proved  but  an  epheme- 
ral passion  of  youth,  and  dying,  left  him  to 
shrink  abashed,  in  the  presence  of  its  only  too 
worthy  but  forgotten  object  ?" 

"  Avast,  mentor  !  You  are  resolved  I  shall 
not  forget.thcm  while  you  are  at  my  elbow.  She 
should  be  informed  of  your  devotion  to  her 
cause.  Who  know*  but  she  might  reward  it 
with  her  hand — " 

"  In  the  clasp  of  friendship,  yes,  but  in  matri- 
mony, never !  She  loves  you  all  too  dearly, 
Harry,  and  is  by  far  too  true  a  woman  !  No,  no. 
Mark  me,  Harry  Burton.  The  heart  of  Emily 
Hardinge  cannot  be  so  lightly  won  ;  therefore 
it  should  be  more  highly  prized." 

"  You've  formed  a  high  opinion  of  her." 
"And  from  those  very  epistles,  so  lightly 
prized  by  you  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  prying 
gaze  of  all  who  might  wish  to  read  them.  Ah, 
Hal,  'twas  careless  of  you  ;  but  they  are  safe — 
safe  in  the  possession  of  one  who  honors  her, 
and  loves  you  too  well  to  permit  your  mutual  se- 
cret to  become  the  jest  of  any." 

"Ah,  I  missed  those  letters,  and  am  pleased 
to  learn  they  fell  into  your  possession.  They 
can  now  bo  returned  to  the  writer,  and  the  non- 
existence of  any  in  future  will  prevent  the  be- 
trayal of  this  alleged  secret  which  you  would 
fain  convert  into  a  hobby.  But  hero  comes  a  pi- 
lot at  last.  How  confounded  dilatory  those  fel- 
lows are.  .  Have  a  line  all  ready  for  him,  Mr.  A., 
and  when  he  comes  on  board  stand  by  to  execute 
his  orders."  And  turning  on  his  heel,  my  supe- 
rior sought  his  stateroom  to  change  his  apparel. 


Captain   Burton's   parents   were   residents  of  ' 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  thither  I  accompanied  him, 
at  his  request,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the 
third  day  succeeding  our  arrival,  and  the  period 
by  him  chosen  for  his  first  visit  to  his  home. 

I  then  saw  Miss  Emily  Hardinge  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  highly  delighted  to  learn  from  ob 
servation  how  correct  had  been  my  conception  of 
her  character ;  while  I  was  at  the  same  time 
deeply  pained  by  my  friend's  evident  insensibil- 
ity to  her  countless  charms  and  unswerving  de- 
votion. Nor  was  that  insensibility  without  its 
effect  upon  her.  From  the  fii:st  hour  of  their  re- 
union, on  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  his 
father's  house,  she  struggled  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tions, and  succeeding  nobly,  bade  him  a  laugh- 
ing adieu  and  a  pleasant  voyage  ;  adding  that  as 
she  would  not  see  him  again  ere  he  sailed,  being 
about  to  set  out  for  a  distant  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, she  had  availed  hcrstlf  of  this  opportunity 
to  bid  him  adieu. 

All  who  heard  her,  save  him  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  betrayed  amazement  at  the  intimation 
of  her  intended  journey  ;  but  evidently  divining 
the  cause,  forbore  remark  while  we  were  present. 
"  You've  lost  a  treasure,  Hal !"  said  I,  when 
we  had  secured  seats  in  the  train  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  Boston. 
"  You  think  so  V 

"  I  know  so  !  You've  trampled  on  a  heart 
and  despised  a  love,  wliich,  had  you  not  been 
foolishly  blind,  would  have  made  you  rich  in- 
deed. Well  as  I  love  you,  Hal  Burton,  I  must 
pronounce  your  conduct  shameful,  ungenerous, 
and  unworthy  of  a  man!" 

"  Proceed,  Frank  !  Ha,  ha  !  I  like  that !  Vn- 
icoithy  oj  a  man  !  But  go  on  !  I  can  afford  to 
hear  and  bear  it  all.  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
get  off  so  easily.  The  absence  of  Miss  Hard- 
inge, who,  by  the  way,  I  must  acknowledge  to 
possess  a  degree  of  common  sense  I  did  not  give 
her  credit  for,  will  relieve  me  of  my  parents'  solic- 
itations in  her  behalf." 

"  With  her  consent  they  would  solicit  nothing. 
No,  no,  she  knows  you  now,  Hal,  and  if  I  un- 
derstand her  aright,  would  not  wed  you  for  the 
wealth  of  India." 

"  Humph !  I  don't  believe  her  love  was  ever 
more  than  imaginary  !"  said  he,  betraying  some 
vexation. 

"  Such  as  that  you  professed  for  her  some  years 
since,  for  instance,"  rejoined  I,  sarcastically ; 
when  perceiving  he  had  quite  enough  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  lapsed  into  silence,  leaving  him  to  com- 
mune with  hi.s  own  thoughts. 

From  that  time,  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
the  name  of  Emily  or  Miss  Hardinge  remained 
unmentioned  by  either  of  us  ;  but  ».t  the  close  of 
that  period,  while  perusing  an  evening  paper  in 

our  room  at  P Hotel,  just  before  retiring,  a 

paragraph  therein  riveted  my  attention,  eliciting 
from  me  an  exclamation  of  profound  amazement. 
"  What's  the  matter,  Frank  ■?"  demanded  my 
companion,  who  was  leisurely  divesting  himself 
of  his  coat  and  vest. 

"  Listen  !"  was  my  brief  response,  when  I  read 
as  follows : 

"Married,— In  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  by  Elder 
Mason,  Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  of  C,  to  Miss  Em- 
ily Hardinge,  formerly  of  Concord,  Mass." 

"  Impossible  I"  ejaculated  Captain  Burton. 
"  There  must  be  some  mistake  there,  Frank  !" 
And  approaching  me  pale  and  trembling,  he  took 
the  paper  from  my  hand,  and  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly read  the  paragraph  for  himself. 

Nearly  a  minute  he  stood  motionless,  the 
workings  of  his  countenance  betraying  his  emo- 
tion ;  when,  as  the  paper  dropped  from  his  nerve- 
less grasp,  ho  ejaculated  :  "  Married  !  She  is  in- 
deed avenged  I" 

"  Ah,  Hal !  And  have  you  learned  when  too 
late  that—" 

"  I  loved  her  f  Yes,"  said  ho,  interrupting  me 
earnestly  and  sadly,  "  yes,  I  have  indeed  learned 
it  too  late.  But  that  she  would  have  married 
another  so  soon  I  could  not  believe." 

"  Nor  I.  I  dreamed  of  no  such  event  in  con- 
nection with  her;  but  woman  is  a  riddle — hardest 
to  read  by  those  who  admire  her  most.  How- 
ever, you  can  only  blame  yourself,  Hal." 

"  I  know  it,  Frank.  But  now  to  forget  her. 
Heigh  ho  !  'twill  prove  a  hard  task,  I  fear!"  And 
turning  away,  ho  laid  aside  the  remainder  of  his 
ap])arel  hurriedly  and  betook  himself  to  his 
couch,  on  which  I  heard  him  sighing  and  groan- 
ing at  short  intervals,  until  slumber  sealed  my 
senses. 

Two  weeks  later  he  informed  mc  that  Mr.  «nd 
Mrs.  Simpson  had  arrived  in  Concord,  and  were 
domiciled  at  his  father's,  who  had  written  to  ap- 


prise him  of  the  fact,  as  also  of  their  intention  to 
visit  Boston,  and  call  upon  him  on  board  the  ship. 
"  You  must  receive  them,  Frank.  "I  dare  not 
meet  her!  My  fiither  will  be  their  escort  to  the 
city,  which  he  visits  to  perfect  arrangements  by 
which  he  and  mother  may  be  enabled  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Trieste.  Make  any  excuse  you  choose 
for  me.     I  shall  certainly  avoid  them." 

They  came  the  third  day  after,  when  I  was 
formally  introduced  to  the  bride,  in  whom  I  per- 
ceived a  change  which  amazed  me.  She  was  no 
longer  the  buoyant,  happy  being  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  six  short  weeks  previously  ;  but  a  sad, 
though  lovely  woman,  whom  hidden  grief  was 
rendering  prematurely  old.  The  roses  had  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  and  the  brilliancy  from  her 
liquid  black  eyes,  in  which  a  sad  expression  lin- 
gered, which  one  might  well  believe  an  evidence 
of  the  torture  she  endured. 

I  was  glad  that  Hal  was  ab.sent  during  their 
visit,  which  she  evidently  wished  to  prolong  to 
the  utmost  extent ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
relief  that  I  witnessed  their  departure. 

"  Has  she  been  on  board,  Frank  ■?"  demanded 
Captain  Burton,  as  he  joined  me  on  the  wharf, 
when  I  was  on  my  way  to  tea. 
"  She  has." 

"  How  did  she  appear  ?" 
"  Sad,  Hal !    Sad  as  an  accusing  angel  might 
when  weeping  over  his  assigned  task.  'Twas  well 
you  did  not  meet  her." 

"  I  could  not !  But  no  more.  O,  I've  half 
engaged  a  boy.     What  do  you  think  of  it  V 

"  That  my  duties  are  onerous  and  numerous 
enough  at  present,  without  undertaking  that  of 
dry  nurse  to  an  embryo  sailor." 

"  Ha !  ha !  I  supposed  you  would  have  that 
objection.  But  the  aflfair  ramains  subject  to  your 
decision.  I  told  him  to  call  down  at  the  ship 
to-morrow  and  see  you.  Do  as  you  like,  Frank, 
but  I  kind  o'  liked  the  lad's  appearance.  You 
know  we  were  boys  once  ourselves,  and  sailors 
must  be  taught  by  some  one.  I  think  'tis  but 
fair  we  should  aid  in  the  education  of  those  who 
must  succeed  us.  But  here  we  are,"  he  contin- 
ued, pausing  on  the  front  steps  of  the  hotel,  ad- 
ding, "  You  will  have  the  care  of  him,  as  you 
say,  therefore  you  must  decide." 

The  subject  was  then  dropped ;  nor  did  he 
again  revert  to  it,  while  I,  influenced  by  his  evi- 
dent inclination,  resolved  to  receive  the  youth 
should  he  apply  for  the  berth. 

He  came  down  the  next  day  at  ten,  A.  M., 
when  his  engaging  exterior  impressed  me  so 
deeply  in  his  favor  that  I  shipped  him  at  once, 
informing  him  he  might  join  when  convenient ; 
and  even  carrying  my  new-born  kindness  so  far 
as  to  offer  him  his  choice  between  the  duties  of 
boy  before-thc-mast,  and  those  of  cabin-boy.  He 
chose  the  latter,  which  was  most  suited  to  his 
strength  and  years,  and  avowing  his  readiness  to 
join  the  next  day,  took  his  departure. 

One  week  later  we  were  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of 
all  land,  and  with  all  on  board  well,  and — except 
Captain  Burton — in  excellent  spirits,  and  were 
running  merrily  off  before  a  fresh  breeze,  which 
bade  fair  to  continue  steady  for  some  time.  Din- 
ner had  been  announced  ere  Captain  Burton  and 
I  retired  from  the  quarter-deck  after  the  noon  ob- 
srevation,  and  on  entering  the  cabin  his  father 
rallied  him  playfully  upon  what  he  termed  his 
thoughtlessness  in  remaining  so  long  absent 
from  table,  when  the  dinner  was  so  liable  to 
spoil  by  delay,  adding  : 

"  I  hope  the  marriage  of  Miss  Hardinge  has 
not  affected  you  seriously,  Hal  1  And  now  I 
think  of  it,  where  were  you  that  day  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  honored  your  ship  with  a 
visit  ■?  Your  absence  savored  strongly  of  a 
dread  to  confront  the  lady.  How  was  it,  Mr.  A  'i 
I  remember  you  stumbled  through  a  very  lame 
apology  for  his  absence,  in  a  manner  sufficient  of 
itself  to  engender  such  suspicion." 

"  Excuse  me,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Burton  ;  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  captain  for  particulars," 
said  I,  archly,  as  I  assumed  a  chair  at  the  table 
ou  the  left  of  Mrs.  Burton,  preparing  for  a  dis- 
play of  my  gastroSbmic  ability. 

"  Yes,  I'll  warrant  he  betrayed  me  by  some 
egregious  blunder — " 

"  Ah,  then  there  was  some  secret  reason  for 
your  absence,  Hal  ?  Ah,  boy,  I'm  not  surprised 
that  you  were  ashamed  to  appear  in  her  presence 
after  the  part  you  enacted." 

"  Father,  say  no  more,  I  beg  !"  exclaimed  my 
superior  earnestly,  his  pallid  cheek  and  quivering 
lip  betraying  an  intensity  of  emotion,  of  whi<,h 
I  had  not  deemed  him  capable. 

"  Why  1  Why  should  I  be  silent,  boy  t  But 
how  is  this  ■?     Si>cak,  Harry,  are  you  ill  ?" 
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"  111  1  Yes,  at  heart.  In  Heaven's  name,  father, 
Ao  not  spaak  of  the  past  again.  I  cannot  bear 
to  hear  it." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  starting,  "  is 
it  possible  that  you  loved  her  despite  the  cold  in- 
difference of  your  manner  towards  iier  ?  If  so, 
you  are  indeed  punished  in  believing  her  lost  to 
you  for  life,"  and  the  speaker  exchanged  a  signi- 
ficant glance  with  his  wife  ;  while  theboyKdwin, 
who  was  passing  my  plate  at  the  moment,  reeled, 
and  fell  fainting  against  the  bulkhead. 

With  an  agility  surpri.-iing  in  one  of  her  years, 
the  old  lady  sprang  to  aid  the  fainting  youth, 
whom  she  bore  to  her  own  state-room ;  rejecting 
aid  from  any  of  us,  she  prevailed  on  us  to  return 
to  the  table  while  she  applied  herself  to  the  lad's 
resuscitation. 

From  that  time  forth  the  elder  Burton  was  silent 
regarding  his  son's  unfortunate  attachment, which 
the  latter  endeavored  to  conquer,  struggling  in 
vain  to  conceal  the  anguish  which  betrayed  it- 
self in  his  rapidly  failing  health,  until  triumphing 
over  his  weakened  physical  powers,  it  laid  him, 
raving  in  delirium,  on  a  sick  bed,  from  which  I 
feared  he  might  never  rise.  But  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  tenderest  care,  his  mother  watching 
over  him  with  all  a  parent's  fond  solicitude,  while 
lidwin  was  rarely  absent  from  bis  side  by  night 
or  day,  until  the  abatement  of  his  fever  rendered 
such  unceasing  vigilance  unnecessary.  Through- 
out the  period  of  his  delirium,  that  name — so 
oft  and  fondly  uttered  by  him  during  our  first 
voyage — was  frequently  on  his  lii)s,  and  fre- 
quently uttered  with  such  melting  tenderness  and 
touching  earnestness,  as  to  bedim  with  moisture 
the  eyes  of  all  who  heard  him. 

But  youth  and  an  unimpuirad  constitution  tri- 
umphed over  the  fever,  and  so  rapidly  that  he 
was  pronounced  strong  enough  to  bear  removal 
on  our  arrival  in  port,  when  he  was  conveyed  to 
comfortable  quarters  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
Trieste,  to  which  his  father  and  mother  accom- 
panied him,  taking  with  them  the  boy  Edwin. 

I  made  a  daily  call  upon  him  during  the  first 
fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  leave  his  room  ;  when  having  oc- 
casion for  the  boy's  services  on  board  the  ship,  I 
demanded  if  he  could  be  spared.  I  had  addressed 
the  demand  to  my  superior  when  about  to  take 
my  leave  on  my  fifteenth  visit,  when  with  a  com- 
ical expression  of  countenance  he  replied  : 

"  O,  that  boy.  Would  you  believe  it,  Frank, 
the  young  scamp  disappeared  a  day  or  two  after 
we  disembarked,  and  I  have  not  had  so  much  as 
a  glimpse  of  bis  blue  jacket  since." 

"  Ran  away  !"  ejaculated  I,  with  a  start,  as  I 
recalled  the  fact  that  I  had  never  met  him  during 
any  of  my  visits. 

"  Something  of  that  sort.  Yet  I  can't  say  that 
I  am  sorry,  he  was  such  an  awkward  scamp,  and 
80  subject  to  fainting  fits.  You'd  been  puzzled 
to  have  made  a  sailor  of  him." 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  he  was  just  the  right  kind  of 
material ;  but  I  vow  I'm  sorry  he  has  ran  away. 
Shall  I  try  to  recover  him  V 

"  'Twould  be  useless,  Frank.  In  fact,  I  let 
him  go  at  his  own  request.  You  know  I  could 
not  be  hard  with  him,  he  watched  me  so  atten- 
tively on  shipboard." 

"  But  how  are  you  to  got  along  without  him  ? 
If  we  had  never  had  him  we  should  not  miss  him 
now." 

"O,  he  provided  me  with  a  substitute,  Frank. 
Mother,  be  so  kind  as  to  summon  Edwin's  suc- 
cessor. I  must  have  Mr.  A.'s  opinion  of  our  fu- 
ture shipmate."  And  the  incorrigible  scamp 
laughed  in  a  manner  which  accorded  but  ill  with 
heart  rending  grief. 

I  was  regarding  him  earnestly,  wondering 
whence  ho  derived  the  happiness  which  beamed 
in  his  eyes  and  sat  enthroned  on  his  expressive 
features  ;  and  so  deeply  intent  was  I  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  that  I  failed  to  note  his 
mother's  return  with  the  object  of  her  errand, 
until  ho  accosted  me,  saying  : 

"  Come,  Frank,  what  do  you  think  of  Edwin's 
substitute?" 

Turning  slowly  on  my  chair  I  glanced  towards 
the  door,  when  I  bounded  from  my  seat,  electri- 
fied by  the  arch  and  winning  smile  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  Emily  Hardinge. 

"  Where  in  Heaven's  name  did  you  come 
from,  and  how  did  you  get  hero.  Miss  or 
Mrs.—" 

"No,  no,  the  former  if  you  please,  Mr.  A.," 
said  she,  advancing  as  she  interrupted  me,  and 
pfacing  her  hand  in  mine,  continued  :  "  I  still 
bear  the  name  you  were  about  to  mention.  I 
came  hither  from  America,  and — incredible  as 
you  may  deem  the  assertion — with  you." 


"  With  us  !"  I  ejaculated.  "  The  boy  Edwin  !" 

'Twas  all  plain  in  a  moment,  while  I  recalled 
to  mind  a  score  of  instances  during  the  passage, 
when  the  slightest  exercise  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion might  have  taught  me  the  secret  now 
betrayed. 

During  the  brief  explanation  which  followed, 
I  learned  that  Mrs.  Simpson  was  her  cousin,  and 
bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to  her,  had  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  testing  the  indifference  man- 
ifested by  her  lover.  Tlie  approaching  marriage 
of  the  former  afforded  the  means  of  doing  so  ; 
when  Hal's  parents  being  advised  of  the  scheme, 
suffered  him  to  labor  under  the  false  impression 
engendered  by  the  construction  of  the  hymeneal 
notice. 

That  test  proving  unsatisfactory,  the  fond  girl, 
yearning  for  some  proof  which  might  annihilate 
the  suspense  she  labored  under,  resolved  to 
brave,  in  disguise,  the  dangers  peculiar  to  old 
ocean,  which  design  her  fond,  indulgent  guardian 
not  only  countenanced  but  encouraged,  by  be- 
coming the  guest  of  his  son  at  sea;  in  which 
guise  both  ho  and  his  wife  were  enabled  to  watch 
over  and  aid  her  with  their  counsel. 

Anil  this  transformation,  then,  was  the  secret 
of  my  friend's  happiness,  in  which  I  shared,  even 
while  hectoring  him  by  quoting: 

"  '  It's  provoking,  confoundedly  annoying,  eh, 
Hal  V  '  What  nonsense  !'  '  She  should  be  in- 
formed of  that  devotion.'  Shall  I  undertake  the 
execution  of  that  task  now,  Hal  V  demanded  I, 
enjoying  his  evident  confusion,  but  withholding 
the  explanation  for  which  the  beauteous  Emily 
was  provokingly  solicitous. 

But  enough  has  been  told  Hal  Burton  had 
become  a  "  convert  to  the  faith,"  even  so  far  as 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  matrimonial.  In  fact,  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  beheld  a  more  eager 
candidate  for  the  "galling  shackles  of  wedlock," 
than  was  my  worthy  captain,  who  was  made  su- 
premely happy  by  transformation  into  a  benedict 
ere  we  sailed  for  home. 

He  still  follows  his  chosen  profession,  but  less 
willingly  than  when  we  sailed  together,  having 
found  the  sweet  "  companionship "  he  enjoys 
when  on  "  terra-firma  "  so  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness, that  he  oft  entices  her  to  whom  he  owes 
it,  to  confer  it  upon  him  at  sea  ;  a  favor  she  has 
never  yet  refused,  inasmuch  as  she  loves  him 
still  as  well,  if  not  more  fondly,  than  when  she 
resorted  to  a  ruse  to  win  back  to  his  allegiance 
her  recreant  lover. 


STATE  AID  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES. 

The  Providence  Journal,  in  referring  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Education  of  this 
State,  in  favor  of  a  grant  of  8100,000  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Agassiz,  remarks  : 

"  We  do  not  know  what  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  legislature  upon  this  very  important  report. 
One  of  its  recommendations  has  an  interest  for 
all  Americans,  and  all  lovers  of  science.  The 
establishment  of  a  Zoological  Museum,  which 
might  justly  be  expected  to  rival  the  famous  col- 
lections of  England  and  France,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  if  "it  should  be  begun  and  guided 
by  the  band  of  Agassiz  the  first  man  of  his  age 
in  his  department,  would  do  more  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  natural  science  in  this  country,  than  any 
single  event  in  our  history.  Those  were  not  the 
vain  words  of  a  rhetorical  flourish,  which  the  cel- 
ebrated professor  used  in  presenting  this  matter 
to  the  committee,  that  we  might  live  to  see  Eu- 
ropeans coming  here  to  complete  their  education, 
if  this  enterprise  were  carried  out.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  the  renowned  geologist,  has  confirmed  this 
statement,  and  every  scientific  scholar  sees  that 
it  must  be  true.  Not  Massachusetts  alone,  but 
we,  and  the  whole  nation,  and  the  whole  civilized 
world,  would  reap  the  beneficent  results  of  this 
magnificent  undertaking." 


MONUMENT  TO  COOPER, 

Soon  after  the  death  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  the  novelist,  a  project  was  set  on  foot  to 
erect  a  monument  lo  his  memory  in  this  city.  A 
great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall, 
at  which  Mr.  Webster  presided,  A  eulogy  was 
delivered,  speeches  were  made  by  some  eminent 
men,  and  a  contribution  for  the  purpose  was 
taken  on  the  spot.  Here  the  undertaking  stopped 
short  John  A.  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  was 
constituted  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  so  collected  ; 
but  no  additions  were  ever  made  to  it,  nor  are 
likely  to  be  at  present.  At  some  future  day  this 
neglect  will  perhaps  be  repaired,  and  Cooper's 
countrymen  in  this  metropolis  of  the  State  which 
prides  herself  as  having  been  at  one  time  the 
place  of  his  residence,  will 

"  To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust." 

In  the  mean  time  some  friends  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
memory  are  successfully  engaged  in  raising  funds 
to  erect  a  monument  to  him  in  Cooperstown,  the 
place  in  which  he  passed  his  early  youth,  and 
which  he  made  the  abode  of  his  middle  age  and 
later  \ears. — A'.  Y.  Pi)<:/. 


[Written  for  Balloii's  IMctorial.] 

THE   BREWEirS   WIDOW: 

—  OR, — 

THE   MOTHER  OF   QUEENS. 

BY    MAUKICE    SILIK08BT. 

In  a  small  parish,  a  few  leagues  distant  from 
London,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen 
summers  was  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  And  she  had  good  reason,  poor  child  ; 
for  in  the  same  room  her  mother  had  just  breath- 
ed her  last.  In  this  room  stood  the  under- 
taker and  one  of  the  parish  officials.  They 
heeded  not  the  sobs  and  lamentations  of  the  girl, 
for  they  were  used  to  such  scenes.  They  had 
been  summoned  hither  by  some  friendly  neigh- 
bor, and  were  considering  with  characteristic 
sageness  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  present 
state  of  increased  pauperism.  Mrs.  Forsyth,  the 
deceased,  was  cited  as  an  example  in  point, 
though  the  poor  woman  had  managed  up  to  the 
last  moment  of  her  life  to  keep  off  the  parish. 

Jack  Forsyth  (that  was  the  girl's  father)  they 
said  had  been  left  with  three  hundred  pounds  for- 
tune ;  but  he  had  squandered  it  all  before  he 
died,  and  Itfc  his  wife  and  child  to  come  on  the 
parish.  And  such  was  one  of  the  promoting 
causes,  they  assured  each  other,  of  the  present 
increase  of  pauperism — and  pauperism,  they  still 
further  affirmed,  could  never  be  checked  nor  sub- 
dued so  long  as  people  were  allowed  to  do  just 
as  they  pleased,  and  throw  away  the  money  kind 
Providence  had  given  them. 

pjllcn  Forsyth,  despite  the  frantic  nature  of 
her  grief,  could  not  well  avoid  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  these  interesting  worthies,  and  she- 
sccretly  resolved  that,  come  what  might, she  nev 
er  would  become  a  burden  to  the  parish.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  was  the  form  of  her  dearly- 
beloved  mother  committed  to  the  dust,  than  she 
disposed  of  what  articles  of  furniture  the  house 
afforded,  settled  with  the  parish  beadle,  who  had 
defrayed  the  funeral  expenses  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  behalf  of  the  parish,  as  a  parish  beadle 
should,  and  turned  her  face  resolutely  in  the  di- 
rection of  London.  She  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  London,  though  she  had  never  been  there. 
After  a  journey  of  four  or  five  hours,  weary  and 
foot-sore,  she  reached  a  low  inn  in  the  strtrarbs of 
the  town.  It  was  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the  first  Charles ;  and  coming  with  no  recom- 
mendation, she  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
situation  as  a  servant  girl.  The  little  money  she 
possessed  being  at  length  exhausted,  and  no  oth- 
er opportunity  presenting  itself,  she  engaged  her 
services  to  a  wealthy  brewer  to  carry  cut  beer 
from  a  brew-houso — becoming,  in  consequence, 
one  of  those  persons  who  are  denominated  tub- 
women. 

Mr.  Peasley,  the  brewer,  who  happened  to  be 
a  single  gentleman,  observing  a  good-looking 
girl  in  this  most  menial  and  degrading  of  occu- 
pations, took  her  instantly  into  his  employ  as  a 
servant. 

If  Ellen  was  attractive  in  the  mean  attire  of  a 
tub-woman,  she  became  positively  irresistible  to 
the  brewer  in  the  neat  garb  of  a  servant-girl. 
She  was  sprightly  and  intelligent — modest  like- 
wise, yet  open  and  unreserved  ;  and  the  brewer, 
whose  heart  was  susceptiblp,  found  himself  day 
by  day  becoming  insensibly  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  love.  Of  course  he  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  a  wide  difference  existed,  in  a  so- 
cial sense,  between  himself,  one  of  the  richest 
commoners  in  England,  and  a  poor  servant-girl 
who  had  neither  money  nor  friends,  and  perhaps 
not  even  respectable  antecedents  to  recommend 
her.  But  she  was  superior  to  all  the  seductive 
arts  and  blandishments  of  that  dissolute  period, 
and  finding  it  impossible  by  presents  and  prom- 
ises to  tempt  her  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  the 
enamored  brewer,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his 
passion,  prostrated  himself  before  the  incorrigible 
Ellen,  and  oflTered  her  his  hand  and  fortune, 
which  she,  considering  the  love  and  generosity 
of  the  proposal,  kindly  accepted. 

Ellen  Forsyth,  now  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen, and  possessed  of  charms  that  the  loveliest 
lady  in  the  land  might  have  coveted,  soon  be- 
came courted,  petted  and  flattered  by  many,  and 
hated  in  the  same  proportion  by  the  remainder, 
who  had  jealously  regarded  her  progress  from 
the  low  calling  of  a  tub-woman  to  a  coach-and- 
four,  and  the  arms  and  exhaustless  purse  of  the 
prince  of  the  brewers  of  London.  Peasley,  who 
was  more  than  double  the  ago  of  his  wife,  died 
while  she  was  as  yet  a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
five,  leaving  her  undisputed   heir  to  the  bulk  of 


his  property,  which  rendered  her  more  than  ever 
the  object  of  flattery,  and  fortune-hunting  per- 
secutions. 

The  bu-iiness  of  the  brewery  was  of  course 
drojiped,  and  no  one  but  those  far  beneath  her  in 
social  dignity  and  maliciously  inclined  at  that, 
presumed  to  question  her  antecedents,  or  to 
recollect  aught  of  that  period  when  she  had  first 
appeared  in  the  real  life  scenes  of  London  low 
life  as  a  tub-woman.  Of  course  the  lords,  dukes 
and  carls  to  whom  she  nodded  through  her  car- 
riage window,  had  no  disposition  to  know  aught 
of  so  scandalous  a  matter,  so  long  as  the  rich 
and  beautiful  widow  was  willing  to  receive  their 
attentions,  and  to  encourage  them  with  her  se- 
ductive smiles  to  hope  for  still  greater  triumplis. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Peasley,  an  eminent 
young  lawyer  named  Hyde  was  recommended  so 
the  blooming  and  dashing  widow  as  a  suitable 
person  to  arrange  her  husband's  aflTairs.  Now 
novelists  do  not  work  without  a  precedent — and 
the  lady  falls  in  love  with  the  page,  or  the  fath- 
er's secretary,  which  is  all  the  same;  and  the  miss 
with  the  music  master,  or  the  mcssieur  who  gives 
twelve  lessons  in  French ;  the  bachelor  nnclo 
with  the  housekeeper,  though  he  has  riches  and 
poor  relations  in  abundance  ;  or  the  hostler  with 
the  bar-tnaid,  who  treats  him  to  gin  and  water  on 
the  sly  ; — and  pray,  why  should  it  be  out  of 
place  for  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  brewer  to  full 
in  love  with  the  handsome  and  ambitious  attor- 
ney she  employs  ?  It  is  all  the  work  of  associa- 
tion, I  tell  you,  if  the  aflinities  bo  right — in 
proof  of  which  let  me  add  that  the  widow  of  the 
brewer  did  fall  in  love  with  Hyde  the  attorney, 
which  was  all  proper  and  businesslike,  and  to 
work  up  the  usual,  or  rather  unusual  climax, 
Ilyde,  who  regarded  the  widow's  fortune  as  loo 
substantial  an  affair  to  be  trifled  with,  readily 
followed  suit — loved,  proposed,  and  was  accepted. 

"  Hold !"  says  the  reader.  "  This  transaction 
is  no  romance  I  It  smacks  too  much  of  the 
worid,  and— Wall  Street !" 

True,  it  is  difficult  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  old 
impression  of  love  in  a  cottage,  princely  trouba- 
dours, and  similar  moonshine — at  least  when 
compared  to  the  present  matter-of-fact  narration. 
But  the  world  of  the  real  is  not  less  stereotyped 
in  representation  than  the  world  of  the  ideal — it 
is  all  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 
Circumstances  may  modify  passion,  refine  intel- 
lect, purify  thought ;  but  in  reality  human  nature 
remains  the  same  in  Botany  Bay  or  China,  or 
the  antipodes.  Twenty  years  ago  we  remember 
to  have  seen  Miss  McCrea  murdered  in  statuary, 
and  the  other  day  we  saw  her  again,  a  little  fad- 
ed it  is  true,  as  naturally  might  be  expected  after 
constantly  undergoing  the  process  of  being  mur- 
dered for  so  long  a  period,  by  a  malicious  savage 
in  red  daub  and  feathers ;  and  as  yon  look,  arc 
you  not  morally  satisfied  she  is  the  same  unfor- 
tunate lady,  of  the  same  identical  plaster  and 
wax  that  your  grandfather  saw,  and  that  your 
grandson  is  positively  certain  to  see,  and  to  re- 
gard with  the  same  admiration  and  awe  that  you 
yourself  once  regarded  if?  Suffice  it  to  say,  or 
rather  let  it  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  the  lawyer 
and  the  brewer's  widow  were  married,  and  that 
Hyde,  afterwards  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
by  issue  of  this  marriage  became  father-in-law  of 
James  II.,  so  that  the  poor  tub-woman  was  moth- 
er to  the  queen-mother  of  Mary  and  Anno. 


A  VOLUNTARY  VICTIM. 

Professor  Jacob  Grimm  relates  the  following 
anecdote  :  "  Not  long  ago  a  little  girl  of  about 
eight  years  of  age,  apparently  belonging  to  a 
good  family,  rings  at  the  door  of  Dr.  Grimm, 
and  tells  the  servant  that  she  wishes  to  speak  to 
the  '  Herr  Professor.'  Thinking  that  the  little 
one  had  to  deliver  a  message,  the  servant  shows 
her  into  the  study  of  the  professor,  wlio  receives 
her  kindly,  and  asks  after  her  errand.  The  child 
looks  at  him  with  earnest  eyes  and  says,  '  Is  it 
thou  who  hast  written  those  fine  Marehen  ?'  (fairy 
tales.)  '  Yes,  my  dear,'  answered  Dr.  Grimm, 
'  my  brother  and  I  have  written  the  Haus  Mar- 
ehen.' '  Then  thou  hast  also  written  that  tale  of 
the  clever  little  tailor,  where  it  is  said  at  the  end, 
who  will  not  believe  it  must  pay  a  thaler  ?'  '  Yes, 
I  have  written  that  too.'  '  Well,  then,  I  do  not 
believe  it,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  pay  a 
thaler  ;  but  as  I  have  not  so  much  money  now, 
1 11  give  thee  agorschen  on  account,  and  pay  the 
rest  by-and  bye.'  The  s«ifint,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, was  not  a  little  sur|)rised  and  amused.  He 
inquired  after  the  name  of  his  conscientious  lit- 
tle reader,  and  took  care  that  she  reached  her 
house  safely." 


PRIDE  OF  BIKTH. 
I  was  born  high.     I  did  not  spring  from  mire, 
Like  the  foul  fungu.^ ;  but,  from  airy  beights, 
Descended  wicb  my  brancbes,  and  let  men 
Gather  my  golden  fruits  to  comfort  tbem. 

—  Tlnrry  CorntraU. 
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THE  BOSTON  STEAM  FIRE  ENGINES. 

We  give  on  this  page  two  fine  engravings  from 
admirable  drawings  made  expressly  for  us  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Waud,  representing  the  two  new  fire 
engines  "  Eclipse  "  and  "  Lawrence,"  owned  by 
the  city,  and  first  nsed  at  the  recent  great  fire  in 
Federal  Street,  where  their  efficiency  fully  sus- 
tained the  promises  and  expectations  of  the 
builders  and  of  our  own  citizens.  The  picture 
represents  one  of  the  engines  in  operation,  the 
other  as  seen  going  to  a  fire.  These  two  engines 
were  added  to  the  fire  department  on  the  first  of 
January,  of  this  year,  in  place  of  Melville  Engine 
No.  6,  situated  in  Wall  Street,  and  Tiger  Engine 
No.  7,  situated  in  High  Street,  whose  companies 
were  discharged  from  service  on  that  day.  The 
engine  named  the  Lawrence  took  the  place  of 
Tiger  No.  7,  and  is  placed  in  its  house  in  Pur- 
chase Street.  Jt  was  built  by  Messrs.  Scott  & 
Bean  of  Lawrence,  has  a  steam  cylinder  of  nine 
iikches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  engine,  with 
570  pounds  of  water,  which  is  always  carried 
ready  for  operation,  weighs  7870  pounds.  It  is 
managed  by  seven  men,  whose  business  is  to  be 
on  duty  at  the  engine-house  night  and.day.  At- 
tached to  the  machine  are  two  horses,  which  are 


kept  in  the  engine-house,  and  are  ready  tor  duty 
at  all  times.  Thomas  Scott  is  the  engineer. 
The  cost  of  this  machine  was  $3500.  The  build- 
ers have  agreed  to  run  the  engine  for  one  year  for 
$4000,  and  to  deliver  it  over  to  the  city  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  in  perfect  order.  The 
sum  mentioned  includes  all  expenses  except  the 
horses'  grain  and  the  house,  which  are  supplied 
by  the  city.  The  Eclipse  is  a  rotary  engine, 
built  at  the  Island  Works,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
by  Silsby,  Mynderse  &  Co.  It  was  first  exhib- 
ited and  tried  on  Boston  Common,  Oct.  6,  18.58, 
and  the  following  notice  of  it  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  following  day : 

"A  public  exhibition  of  the  steam  fire  engine 
"Eclipse,"  from  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  made 
upon  the  Common  yesterday  afternoon.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  machine  was  to  have 
been  present  at  the  recent  trial  of  steam  fire 
.engines  in  this  city,  but  as  it  was  in  an  unfin- 
ished state  at  that  time,  its  visit  was  deferred. 
It  is  constructed  somewhat  differently  from  other 
machines.  It  is  provided  with  Holly's  Patent 
Eliptical  Rotary  Pump  and  Engine,  and  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  it  over  all  other  fire  engines, 
by  its  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Silsby,  Mynderse 


&  Co.,  are  lightness,  simplicity,  dnrahility  and 
efiSciency.  The  "Eclipse"  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  M.  K.  Clapp,  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  machine-shop  at  Seneca  Falls. 
The  following  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
machine  :  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  7100 
pounds  ;  the  weight  of  water,  when  filled,  250 
pounds  ;  total  weight,  7350.  Each  revolution  of 
the  piston  delivers  nine-tenths  of  a  gallon  of 
water ;  the  boiler  is  a  square  horizontal  one, 
measuring  outside  five  feet  four  inches  in  length, 
two  feet  and  two  inches  in  height,  and  two  feet 
ten  inches  in  width  ;  the  fire  box  is  five  feet  in 
length,  one  foot  four  inches  in  height,  two  feet 
seven  inches  in  width,  with  a  fire  surface  of  180 
square  feet ;  the  number  of  tubes,  each  one  and 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  is  299 — these  are 
placed  vertically  in  the  fire  box,  the  water  being 
on  the  inside  of  the  tubes,  and  the  fire  on  the 
outside,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  tubular 
boilers  ;  the  area  of  the  steam  room  is  nineteen 
cubic  feet.  It  has  a  rotary  steam  engine  of  the 
same  general  construction  as  the  pump ;  the  in- 
terior capacity  is  864  cubic  inches  ;  the  motion 
is  communicated  by  means  of  a  counter  shaft ; 
there  are  no  valves  attached  to  either  the  steam 


or  hydraulic  engine  ;  the  size  of  the  hose  with 
which  it  is  furnished  is  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Quite  a  large  crowd  were  attracted  to  the  Com- 
mon by  the  trial.  The  engine  was  kept  at  work 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it 
was  tested  in  various  ways,  and  the  result  was 
highly  satisfactory.  It  played  a  steady  constant 
stream,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  some  of  the  piston  engines,  the 
hose  being  less  liable  to  burst,  and  a  single  man 
being  able  to  hold  the  pipe.  Boyd's  hose  was 
used  during  the  trial.  When  the  playing  first 
commenced  quite  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
collected  too  near  one  of  the  pipes  were  thor- 
oughly wet,  and  later,  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
walking  near  the  Frog  Pond,  was  stmck  by  the 
■  stream  and  fell  into  the  pond.  The  "  Eclipse  " 
plays  two  streams,  but  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  height  or  distance  accomplished  while  both 
were  in  operation  yesterday.  About  five  o'clock 
the  "  Eclipse  "  was  hauled  into  State  Street  and 
again  got  up  steam.  She  played  there  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  presence  of  a  large  crowd  of 
spectators." 

This  engine  is  located  in  Wall  Street  where 
Melville  No.  6  was  stationed.     It  cost,  like  the 
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"Lawrence,"  S3500,  and  employs  the  same  num- 
ber of  men.  Moses  B.  Bell  is  the  engineer. 
Both  these  engines  are  kept  in  perfect  order  and 
are  on  duty  at  every  alarm.  They  are  easily 
moved  by  the  powerful  horses  attached  to  them, 
and  steam  is  got  up  while  they  are  on  the  way  to 
a  fire.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  steam  firo 
engines,  George  W.  Bird,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Boston  fire  department,  says  :  "  there  is  no  ques- 
tion now  of  their  great  superiority  over  all  hand 
machines."  The  steam  fire  engine,  like  almost 
all  great  inventions,  was  at  first  received  with 
derision,  but  at  last  it  has  established  its  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  inven- 
tions of  the  age.  The  firemen  in  our  great  cities 
perceive  its  advantages  and  appreciate  its  ser- 
vices. With  their  co-operafion  and  approval,  it 
has  become  a  permanent  "  institution." 

BOSTON  PILOT  BOATS. 

The  marine  picture  given  on  this  page  is  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waud,  and  was  drawn 
expressly  for  us.  It  is  a  scene  in  the  ofiing  and 
represents  the  Boston  pilot  boats,  from  No.  1  to 
6  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  No.  4,  the 
"  Bouquet,"  a  new  boat  which  had  not  joined  the 
fleet  at  the  time  our  drawing  was  made.  These 
boats  are  all  well-built,  of  exquisite  model  and 
crack  sailers,  and  are  manned  by  as  fine  a  set  of 
men  as  ever  trod  a  deck  or  handled  a  sheet. 
They  ride  the  waves  like  scaducks,  and  with 
their  hardy  crews  are  constantly  exposed  to  tho 
roughest  weather.  In  the  late  severe  pales  of 
the  stormy  month  just  elapsed,  these  slight  but 
seaworthy  crnft  were  cruising  on  their  stations, 
braving  the  utmost  fury  ol  the  gale.    We  sub- 


DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  PARENTS. 

All  the  nobility  of  Daniel  Webster's  parents 
was  that  proudest  of  all  nobility,  that  of  nature. 
His  father,  Ebenezer  Webster,  was  born  at  East 
Kingston,  N.  H.  From  the  poverty  of  his  pa- 
rents, as  we  suppose,  he  was  adopted  by  an  influ- 
ential and  wealthy  man,  Major  Ebenezer  Stevens. 
Mr.  Stevens  owned  a  large  tract  of  unsettled 
land  in  New  Hampshire,  in  a  place  then  called 
Stevenstown,  from  himself,  since  incorporated  as 
Salisbury.  A  portion  of  this  he  gave  to  young 
Webster,  who  went  there  and  settled  down  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  He  built  him  a  log  cabin,  in 
which  he  lived  for  seven  years.  Mr.  Webster 
thus  speaks  of  his  father's  early  condition — "  A 
man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself,  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  early  condition.  It  did  not  hap- 
pen to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin ;  but  my 
elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in  a  log 
cabin,  raised  among  the  snow  drifts  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early,  that  when  the 
smoke  first  arose  from  its  rude  chimney,  and 
curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar 
evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it 
and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada" 

All  his  life  he  remained  poor,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  was  obliged  to  mortgage  bis  little  farm 
to  raise  the  money  to  educate  his  children.  Yet 
though  poor,  he  was  honored.usciijl  and  respected. 
He  was  always  one  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  his  town,  discharging  its  most  responsi- 
ble oflSces  year  after  year.  He  served  often  in 
the  legislature  of  his  State,  as  representative  and 
senator.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  and  also  of 
■  the  one  called  to  consider  the  proposed  United 


Judge  Webster's  personal  appearance  was  very 
fine,  to  which  his  son  often  alluded  in  terms  of 
pride.  He  was  tall,  stout,  very  dark,  with  keen 
black  eyes,  and  powerful  voice — all  well  known 
characteristics  of  Daniel.  He  died  in  1806,  when 
his  son,  but  for  whom  his  own  memory  would 
have  became  dimmed,  was  still  a  young  man  un- 
known to  fame. 

Judge  Webster's  second  wife,  the  mother  of 
Daniel,  was  Abigail  Eastman,  born  in  Salisbury, 
just  opposite  Newburyport.  She  was  a  tailoress 
by  trade,  going  round  from  house  to  house,  as 
her  services  were  required.  Her  father  was  the 
owner  of  a  small  farm.  The  family  came  from 
Wales,  and  first  settled  in  Salisbury.  She  had 
two  brothers,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  from  whom 
she  named  two  of  her  children. 

The  story  of  the  courtship  is  thus  told.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Webster  became  a  widower,  which  was 
in  March,  1774,  he  came  to  East  Kingston,  his 
old  home,  on  a  visit.  A  lady  friend  said  to  him, 
"  Why  do  yon  not  get  married  again  ?"  "  I 
would,"  he  replied,  "  if  I  knew  the  right  one." 
"I  can  tell  you,"  she  said,  "one  who  will  just 
suit  you — Abigail  Eastman,  of  Salisbury,  about 
as  black  as  you  are."  He  mounted  his  horse  and 
went  to  Salisbury.  Reaching  the  house,  a  young 
woman  came  to  the  door,  whom  he  asked  if  Ab- 
igail Eastman  lived  there.  She  told  him  she  was 
the  one,  when  he  handed  her  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction he  had  brought.  She  invited  him  in,  and 
before  he  left,  the  bargain  was  made.  They  were 
married  October  13th,  1774.  Both  Mr.  Web- 
ster's parents  were  persons  of  fine  physical  de- 
velopment, inured  to  toil,  and  belonging  to  the 
common  ranks  of  life — Newburyport  Herald. 


estate,  which  had  been  erected  by  his  father  at  a 
cost  ot  $1,300,000,  he  ordered  it  to  be  pulled 
down.  He  resolved  that  there  should  arise  from 
its  ruins  a  building  which  should  surpass  in  mag- 
nificence all  that  had  hitherto  been  known  in 
English  art.  Fonthill  Abbey,  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  west  of  England,  was  the  result  of 
this  determination.  Whole  galleries  of  that  vast 
pile  were  erected  solely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling Beckford  to  emblazon  on  their  windows 
the  crests  of  the  families  from  whom  he  boasted 
his  descent.  The  wonder  of  the  fabric,  however, 
was  a  tower  of  colossal  dimensions  and  great 
height. 

Impatient  of  delay,  night  was  not  allowed  to 
impose  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Torchlight  was  employed  ;  fresh  bands  of  labor- 
ers relieving  at  evening  those  who  worked  by  day. 
Beckford's  principal  enjoyment  was  watching 
the  erection  of  this  structure.  At  nightfall  he 
would  repair  to  some  elevated  portion  of  his 
grounds,  and  there  in  solitude  would  feast  his 
senses  for  hours  with  the  singular  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  dancing  of  the  lights,  and  the 
reflection  of  their  glare  on  the  surrounding 
wood. 

After  the  completion  of  the  abbey,  Beckford's 
conduct  was  still  more  extraordinary.  A  wall, 
nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
his  mansion,  and  within  this  circle  scarcely  any 
visitors  were  allowed  to  pass.  In  sullen  gran- 
deur he  dwelt  alone,  shunning  converse  with  the 
world  around.  Majesty  itself  was  desirous  of 
visiting  this  wonderful  domain,  but  was  refused 
admittance.  Strangers  would  disguise  them- 
selves as  servants,  as  peasants,  or  as  pedlars,  in 


PILOT   BOATS,   IN   BOSTON   HARBOR. 


join  a  list  of  the  boats  as  follows  ;  they  are  all 
schooner- rigged  and  carry  their  number  on  the 
mainsail,  as  shown  in  the  engraving : — The 
Syren,  81  tons  ;  Wm.  Starkey,  77  ;  Friend,  68 ; 
Bouquet,  .57  ;  Phantom,  76 ;  the  Coquette,  for- 
merly a  famous  pleasure-yacht,  76.  They  are 
generally  manned  by  crews  of  six  men  each. 
Each  boat  is  owned  by  the  pilots  who  sail  her, 
who  bear  the  expenses  and  divide  the  profits 
equally.  The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  all  the 
Boston  pilots :  Willliam  G.  Bailey,  Jonathan 
Bruce,  Jr.,  William  Burrows,  Stephen  Burrows, 
P.  H.  Chandler,  Samuel  Colby,  W.  N.  Crispin, 
John  R.  Cummings,  Charles  DoUiver,  James  M. 
Dolliver,  James  M.  Eaton,  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  John 
T.  Gardner,  Henry  Gurney,  Henry  L.  Gurney, 
A.  T.  Hayden,  Jared  Hunt,  Reuben  S.  Hunt, 
Henry  O.  Hunt,  Matthew  Hunt,  Asa  H.  Josselyn, 
R.  Kelly,  Wm.  R.  Lampee,  John  Low,  Jacob 
K.  Lunt,  Elbridge  G.  Martin,  Samuel  C.  Mar- 
tin, J.  A.  G.  McField,  W.  W.  McField,  Alfred 
Nash,  Norton  W.  Phillips,  Maxwell  Reed,  David 
T.  Robinson,  Horace  A.  Tewksbury,  Wm.  F. 
Tewksbury,  B.  B.  Trcmere,  George  W.  Wil- 
liamson, James  Wilson  and  John  Wilson.  Sev- 
eral of  the  pilots,  notwithstanding  their  hard  and 
adventurous  service,  have  attained  a  great  age  ; 
thus  Mr.  John  Wilson  is  eighty,  and  there  arie 
other  veterans  in  the  ranks,  well  known  to  our 
mercantile  community.  As  we  have  before  re- 
marked, the  pilot  boats  are  the  trimmest  craft  in 
our  waters,  and  they  are  handled  with  a  dexter- 
ity which  only  long  professional  experience  can 
give.  They  are  decked  over,  and  in  a  heavy 
seaway  their  decks  are  constantly  wet.  In  good 
hands  they  are  perfect  life  boats,  and  are  capable 
of  making  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The  skill 
of  tho  best  builders  has  been  taxed  to  render 
them  perfect  in  every  respect. 


States  Constitution.  He  was  appointed,  in  1791, 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Hills- 
borough County,  which  oflBce  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  Christian,  too,  active  in  all  the 
aft'airs  of  his  church. 

His  revolutionary  services  were  very  important, 
extending  through  the  whole  war.  At  first  a 
captain,  he  was  promoted  in  1784  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  a  brave,  trusty  and  reliable 
officer,  and  engaged  in  many  situations  of  great 
responsibility.  He  was  in  the  army  when  the 
news  came  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Daniel. 
Calling  to  his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Robinson, 
he  said,  "  Here,  Stephen,  I  have  another  boy  at 
home ;  get  a  gallon  of  rum,  and  we  will  be 
merry."  This,  of  course,  was  before  temperance 
days,  when  even  good  Christians  thought  it  no 
harm  to  use  a  little  stimulant  to  help  keep  the 
heart  cheerful. 

It  is  said  on  one  occasion.  Captain  Webster 
was  encamped  with  General  Stark,  near  the 
British,  a  little  stream  alone  dividing  them,  the 
British,  however,  in  much  greater  force.  A  storm 
of  great  length  and  severity  arising,  the  Amer- 
icans found  shelter  in  a  large  barn.  When  fair 
weather  came,  it  appeared  the  British  had  disap- 
peared. This  seeming  like  an  interposition  of 
Providence,  some  one  proposed  prayers. 

"  Let  those  pray  who  want  to,"  said  a  soldier 
standing  near,  with  a  terrible  oath.  General 
Stark  was  so  much  incensed  at  the  language, 
that  he  struck  him  over  the  shoulder  severely 
with  his  sword,  saying  the  name  of  God  should 
not  be  profaned  in  "his  army.  They  all  went  into 
the  barn,  where  he  called  on  Captain  Webster  to 
lead  in  prayer,  who,  mounted  on  a  hay-stack, 
prayed  with  so  much  fluency,  that,  as  Stephen 
Bohonnon  said,  "  there  never  was  so  much  blub- 
bering at  a  camp  meeting." 


THE  SPENDTHRIFT  MILLIONNAIRE. 

William  Beckford  was  born  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  a  West  Indian  proprietor,  who,  dying 
when  his  child  was  ten  years  of  age,  left  an  in- 
come of  more  than  $500,000  a  year  to  accumu- 
late until  the  boy  should  reach  his  majority. 
Young  Beckford's  mental  powers  were  good,  and 
no  pains  were  spared  in  cultivating  them  by  a  re- 
fined education.  Sir  William  Chambers  instructed 
him  in  architecture,  while  the  eminent  Mozart 
taught  him  music.  At  twenty-one,  with  the  in- 
come of  a  prince,  and  accumulations  in  ready 
money  to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  sterling, 
he  launched  upon  the  world.  Proud  and  haughty, 
the  youthful  Beckford  withdrew  from  the  active 
business  of  life,  and  retiring  to  Portugal,  there 
devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  luxurious  ease.  The 
first  outlay  of  his  wealth  there  was  in  the  erection 
of  a  gorgeous  palace. 

During  his  residence  in  Portugal,  he  visited, 
under  the  royal  sanction,  some  of  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  monasteries  of  that  country.  It 
is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  this  journey,  which  resembled  more 
the  cavalcade  of  an  eastern  prince  than  the  tour 
of  a  private  individual.  "  Everything,"  he  him- 
self says,  "that  could  be  thought  or  dreamed  of 
for  our  convenience  or  relaxation  was  carried  in 
Qur  train — llbthing  was  to  be  left  behind  but  care 
and  sorrow.  The  ceiling  of  my  apartment  in 
the  monastery,  was  gilded  and  painted,  the  floor 
spread  with  Pcr^ian  carpets  of  the  finest  texture  ; 
the  tables  decked  with  superb  ewers  and  basins 
of  chased  silver." 

Returning  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  Beckford  again  abandoned  himself 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth.  Taking  a  capri- 
cious  dislike   to    a  splendid    mansion    on    his 


the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  its  glories. 
Nor  was  its  interior  unworthy  of  this  curiosity. 
All  that  art  and  wealth  could  give  to  produce 
effect,  was  there.  "  Gold  and  silver  vases  and 
cups,"  says  one  who  saw  the  place,  "  are  so  nu- 
merous here  that  they  dazzle  the  eye  ;  and  when 
one  looks  aronnd  at  the  cabinets,  candelabras, 
and  ornaments  which  decorate  the  room,  we  al- 
most imagine  that  we  stand  in  the  treasury  of 
some  oriental  prince,  whose  riches  consist  en- 
tirely in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with 
precious  stones  of  every  sort,  from  the  ruby  to 
the  diamond." 

Such  was  Beckford  of  Fonthill.  With  an  in- 
come of  more  than  ^100,000  per  annum,  he 
seemed  above  the  reach  of  adverse  fortune.  A 
sudden  depreciation  of  West  India  property, 
however,  took  place ;  some  lawsuits  terminated 
unfavorably,  and  embarrassments  poured  in  like 
a  flood  on  the  princely  owner.  The  gates  which 
had  refused  admittance  to  a  monarch,  were  rude- 
ly thrust  open  by  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  man- 
sion erected  at  so  vast  an  expense  was  sold.  The 
greater  part  of  its  costly  treasure  was  scattered 
by  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer;  and  Beckford 
driven,  with  the  scattered  fragments  of  his  for- 
tune, to  spend  a  solitary  old  age  in  a  watering- 
place — there  to  moralize  on  the  instability  of 
wealth  ;  there  to  feel  how  little  pleasure  the  re- 
trospect of  neglected  talents  can  give,  and  to 
point  to  the  oft-told  moral  of  the  vanity  of  human 
pursuits.  He  fell,  it  is  said,  unpitied  by  any. 
The  tower  which  he  had  erected  at  so  great  a 
cost,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Fonthill  Abbey  was 
pulled  down  by  its  new  owner. 

Thus  melted  away,  like  frost-work  before  the 
sun,  the  extravagant  productions  of  the  man  of 
wealth.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  sad  misap- 
plication of  the  talents  committed  to  his  care. 
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TO  CORRESrOlVDENTS. 

F.  L  ,  Lowell,  Mass. — Napoleon's  son  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.  after  the  abdica- 
tion of  his  father  by  Marshal  Grouchy — but  of  course 
this  was  a  mere  farce.  We  believe  the  marshal  came 
to  this  country  directly  after  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  1815. 

G.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  military  genius  of  the 
present  emperor  of  France  has  been  asserted  by  some 
and  denied  by  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  be  is 
ambitious  of  commanding  an  army  in  the  field,  and 
that  he  is  well  versed  in  all  that  appertains  to  artillery, 
the  great  /ortf  of  his  uncle. 

C.  C,  Haltimore. — The  foar  philosophical  schools  which 
sprang  from  Socrates  were  :  the  Cyreniac,  founded  by 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene;  the  Megaric,  Elian  and  Eretrian, 
under  Euclid,  Pha^don  and  Menedemus;  the  Aca- 
demic, founded  by  Plato;  and  the  C>nic,  founded  by 
Antisthenes. 

"  Rhymester." — Among  the  ancients  odes  were  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre.  The  term  ofie  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  signif>  iug  song. 

Parent  — Dr.  Isaac  Kay,  superintendent  and  physician 
of  the  Butler  Hospit-il  for  the  Insane  in  Itbode  Island, 
affirms  that  much  of  the  prevalent  mental  infirmity 
may  be  fairly  traced  to  the  popular  modes  of  eduva- 
tioo.  ''  To  say,"  he  adds,  ''  that  the  amount  of  lessons 
and  task  work  imposed  upon  the  young  while  at  school 
is  always  or  generally  determined  by  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  results  of  experience,  would  be  to  utter 
the  broadest  possible  irony." 

A.  P.,  Washington,  D  C— Consult  the  "Public  and 
Private  Lift  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,"'  by  llorace 
Twiss. 

J.  C  — Lord  Bacon  was  opposed  to  usurious  interest,  and 
advocated  a  universal  rate  of  interest. 

'■  Clerk  "—In  1784  there  were  4.377  colored  persons  to 
354.133  whites  in  Massachusetts. 

Reader  — The  news  of  the  lepeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
reached  Boiton  May  16,  176C,  and  was  celebrated  by  a 
general  holiday  on  the  lOth  of  that  month.  Gov. 
Hancock  on  that  occasion  contributed  a  pipe  of  Ma- 
deira wine  to  the  refreshments  provided  for  the  public. 

M.  D. — Egyptian  mummies  were  formerly  imported  into 
England  lor  medicinal  purposes.  Ground  mummy 
now  forms  a  color  used  by  artists  in  painting. 
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TAKE  A  PAPER. 

Our  friend,  if  you  want  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  take  a  paper.  You  need  not 
spend  your  time  in  gossiping  and  prying  round 
to  find  out  what  your  neighbors  are  doing,  and 
what  they  think,  if  you  will  only  take  a  paper. 
All  that  they  are  doing  which  is  worth  knowing 
about ;  all  that  they  are  thinking  of  which  is  of 
any  sort  of  importance,  either  to  you  or  to  them, 
you  can  get  at  with  little  trouble  and  without 
waste  of  time,  if  you  will  just  take  a  paper. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  art  at  the  present  day, 
and  science  is  ever  at  work,  contriving  something 
new  in  this  industrious  age  ;  and  you  ought,  for 
your  own  interest,  as  well  as  for  your  informa- 
tion and  entertainment,  to  keep  posted  up  in  all 
the  inventions  which  art  and  science  are  contin- 
ually bringing  forth.  This  you  can  do  easily 
and  surely,  if  you  will  take  a  paper. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  are  all  in  a  state  of 
activity.  Old  ties  are  being  severed,  and  new 
connections  formed ;  all  of  which  are  matters  of 
the  highest  moment  to  you.  There  are  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  in  every  direction.  Countries 
are  being  settled  and  built  up ;  old  nations 
aroused  from  the  lethargy  of  centuries,  and 
started  on  the  march  of  human  progress  ;  and 
the  depths  of  the  earth  are  yielding  up  treasures 
of  untold  value.  All  these  things  bear  directly 
upon  your  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  tliose  momentous  events  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  to  enable  you  so  to  shape  your 
course,  that  you  may  profit  by  what  is  turning 
up  on  every  hand.  Would  you  obtain  this 
knowledge  with  regularity  and  precision,  and 
thus  "  put  money  in  your  purse,"  then  we  say  to 
you  again,  and  still  more  emphatically,  take  a 
paper. 

The  paper  will  become  to  you  a  constant 
source  of  pleasing  and  profitable  interest.  It 
will  cheer  many  a  dull  and  lonely  hour,  after  the 
toils  and  fatigues  of  the  day,  give  a  pleasant  rel- 
ish to  your  frugal  meal,  and  a  happy  zest  to  your 
hours  of  relaxation.  You  will  look  forward  with 
pleasant  anticipation  to  the  time  when  its  con- 
tents are  spread  before  you,  in  well-ordered  and 
inviting  columns;  you  will  hail  with  joy  the 
hour  of  its  coming  ;  and  during  the  period  of 
daily  labor,  your  active  mind,  well  stored  with 
its  contents,  will  reflect  upon  what  you  have 
read,  and  build  thereon  the  fair  fabric  of  thought. 
You  will  thus  have  facts  and  opinions  with 
which  to  promote  quiet  rcttcction,  and  to  enrich 
your  conversation.  The  members  of  your  family, 
old  and  young,  will  profit  in  like  manner,  each 
according  to  his  or  her  degree ;  and  all,  sons, 
daughters,  wife,  parents,  will  be  made  wiser  and 


happier.  The  paper  will  be  a  constant  and  val- 
uable friend  of  the  family,  an  ever-welcome  vis- 
itor, and  a  counsellor,  instructor  and  guide. 
Books  are  a  good  thing  in  a  household,  and 
sliould  ever  find  place  there.  But  would  you 
know  what  books  are  good  to  read,  what  discov- 
eries in  the  arts  they  develop,  what  histories  of 
nations  and  countries  they  present,  what  enter- 
taining narratives  and  improving  treatises  they 
contain  ;  in  fhort,  would  you  know  what  books 
are  fit  to  buy  and  read  ?  then  take  a  paper,  and 
you  will  learn  all  this  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
at  less  expense  than  the  cost  of  one  poor  book. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  THE  CAJiADAS. 

Since  the  decision  of  Queen  Victoria  that  the 
future  seat  of  government  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  shall  be  the  city  of  Ottawa,  both  houses 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  have  adopted  that 
city  as  the  capital,  by  a  small  majority  in  each 
branch.  That  much  vexed  question  is  therefore 
definitely  settled,  and  probably  with  a  wise  judg- 
ment as  to  the  future  growth  and  development  of 
the  provinces,  though  not  so  wise  as  to  the  im- 
mediate desires  of  the  majority  of  the  Canadian 
people.  While  the  city  of  Ottawa  is  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
proper  accommodation  of  the  government,  by 
the  erection  of  the  requisite  public  buildings, 
the  sessions  of  parliament  will  be  removed  from 
Toronto,  the  present  capital,  and  held  at  Quebec. 
It  is  contemplated  to  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness at  Ottawa  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  the 
final  change  will  then  be  made.  The  opponents 
of  removal,  however,  still  cherish  a  hope  that  the 
scheme  may  eventually  be  defeated,  by  postpon- 
ing the  expenditures  at  Ottawa  to  an  indefinite 
period,  and  that  Quebec  may  thus  remain  the 
permanent  location  of  the  provincial  government. 

The  rage  for  economy  has  possessed  the  Cana- 
dian legislators  of  late,  very  much  as  it  has 
afHicted  our  national  congress,  and  apparently 
with  as  few  beneficial  results.  The  majority  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  so  far  from  yielding  to 
the  "  sweet  madness  "  of  retrenchment  for  polit- 
ical effect,  have  recently  passed  a  vote,  by  a  very 
decided  majority,  to  raise  the  pay  of  members 
from  four  to  six  dollars  per  day.  The  "  vote 
yourself  a  farm  "  gentry  of  Lower  Canada,  have 
had  a  little  favor  shown  them  recently  by  the 
parliament;  a  bill  having  been  read  a  second 
time,  compelling  owners  of  wild  lands  to  make 
compensation  to  squatters  for  their  buildings  and 
improvements,  when  they  remove  them  from  the 
lands  of  which  these  squatters  liave  taken  illegal 
possession.  As  the  proprietors  are  non-residents, 
we  presume  the  squatters  have  some  votes  to 
give,  in  return  for  this  very  remarkable  favor. 
The  fact  is,  that  mankind  in  general,  and  legis- 
lators in  particular,  arc  very  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over ;  and  our  neighbors  at  the  north 
are  by  no  means  exceptional  instances  of  the  po- 
tency of  that  remarkable  law  of  reciprocity 
known  as — "  you  tickle  me,  and  I'll  scratch  you." 

<     ^w^     I 

AN  E3IPEROR  "  HARD  UP." 

When  he  was  in  Paris,  Napoleon  I.,  accompa- 
nied by  Duroc,  was  often  in  the  habit  of  ram- 
bling about  the  city  in  the  evening,  dressed,  like 
his  attendant,  in  a  blue  overcoat,  without  any 
decoration  or  ornament.  Like  the  Caliph  Ha- 
roun  al  Raschid,  he  often  met  with  curious  ad- 
ventures. Sometimes  the  emperor  hurried  Duroc 
off,  scarcely  giving  him  time  to  dress,  and  often 
causing  him  to  forget  to  take  any  money  with 
him.  As  for  Napoleon,  he  never  had  any  about 
him. 

One  day  Napoleon  and  Duroc  took  a  long 
tramp,  and  the  emperor,  being  very  hungry,  went 
into  a  cafe  at  the  corner  of  the  boulevard — and 
ordered  a  chop  and  an  omelette — his  favorite 
dishes.  When  they  had  breakfasted,  the  bill  was 
presented.  The  grand  marshal  rummaged  his 
pockets  and  found  that  he  had  left  his  purse  at 
home,  and  that  they  were  in  a  sad  "  fix."  The 
waiter,  who  saw  their  annoyance,  politely  told 
them  that  if  they  had  no  money,  they  might  pay 
the  next  time  they  came  that  way.  The  woman 
who  kept  the  shop,  scolded  the  waiter  for  his  ver- 
dancy, and  said,  "  there's  eight  francs  dead  loss." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  the  waiter,  "  I'll  pay  you 
myself.  I'm  sure  these  men  are  honest,  and 
wont  let  mo  suft'cr." 

The  woman  took  t!ie  money^all  the  time 
scolding  her  guests  for  ordering  a  breakfast  be- 
fore they  found  out  that  they  could  pay  for  it. 
The  manshiil  then  took  out  his  watch  and  offered 
the  waiter  to  leave  it  in  pawn,  but  the  honest  fel- 
low refused  to  receive  it,  and  the  guests  took  their 
departure,  after  thanking  him  warmly. 


Bnt  both  of  them  forgot  all  about  the  break- 
fast and  the  debt,  and  for  some  days  the  coffee- 
house woman's  tongue  rang  like  the  clapper  of  a 
bell  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  waiter's  gullibility, 
as  she  called  it.  At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  the 
emperor  happened  to  think  of  the  breakfast,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  waiter.  He  immediately 
despatched  one  of  his  footmen,  who  on  reaching 
the  cafe,  asked  if  two  gentleman  had  not  break- 
fasted there  and  run  up  a  bill  of  eight  francs 
which  the  waiter  had  paid,  and  added  that  he 
was  sent  to  return  the  money. 

The  young  man  was  called,  and  after  the  ser- 
vant had  ascertained  that  he  was  really  the  per- 
son in  question,  he  said  : 

"  Here  are  twenty-five  napoleons  which  the 
emperor  sends  you,  with  his  thanks  for  your  pay- 
ing his  bill  and  becoming  answerable  for  him." 

The  waiter  was  overwhelmed  with  this  honor, 
and  as  long  as  he  wore  the  apron,  and  carried  the 
napkin,  was  a  lion  among  his  fellows. 

C1.0TILDE  AND  EUGENIE. 

Rumor  says  that  the  little  bride  of  Prince 
"  Plon-plon  "  and  the  lovely  empress  of  France 
do  not  agree  quite  as  imperial  cousins  should  do, 
and  that  as  the  prince  ventures  to  quarrel  with 
the  emperor,  eo  does  the  little  Sardinian  dare  to 
pout  at  the  empress.  And  this  difference  first 
manifested  itself  on  the  subject  of  a  bonnet ! 
The  empress,  who  on  inquiring  what  could  be 
the  color  of  the  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  Princess 
Clotildc  at  a  certain  state  ball,  being  told  that  it 
was  pink,  as  well  as  the  bonnet,  expressed  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  degree  of  repugnance  to 
this  sameness,  and  presumed  to  despatch  three 
bonnets  of  different  hue  to  the  Palais  Rojal. 
These  were  returned,  with  a  haughtiness  which 
the  Empress  Eugenic  is  but  little  accustomed  to 
meet,  and  the  pink  bonnet  being  adhered  to,  the 
consequence  was  much  mortification  on  the  part 
of  the  empress,  and  an  additional  wound  be- 
stowed by  the  coldness  with  which  both  ladies 
were  received  on  that  memorable  day.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  princess  at  the  ball  on  the  morrow, 
a  ball  given  expressly  to  do  her  honor,  is  said  to 
have  widened  the  breach  between  the  two  ladies, 
and  augmented  the  host  of  small  annoyances 
which,  in  courtly  life,  help  to  form  the  sum  of 
those  envious  rivalries  and  vindictive  hates, 
whence  have  arisen  more  catastrophes  than  were 
ever  occasioned  by  the  greatest  political  ques- 
tions or  the  most  important  national  measure. 
The  greatest  wars  have  owed  their  origin  to 
trifles  quite  as  light  as  the  pink  or  blue  bonnet  of 
the  Princess  Clotilde. 

<  »■»  > — — — 

Dickens  and  Thackeray. — Mr.  Dickens  is 
said  to  have  realized  more  than  £5000  last  year, 
from  reading  his  own  works.  He  is  now  said  to 
be  engaged  on  a  work  especially  for  his  own  pub- 
lic reading.  Mr.  Thackeray  must  have  put  aside 
twice  as  much,  at  least,  from  his  lectures,  since 
he  began  to  read  as  well  as  write.  What  notions 
of  personal  dignity  can  resist  the  temptation  of 
such  earnings  as  these,  especially  with  authors 
having  families  to  provide  for  1 
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Rapid  Vegetation. — The  gardener  of  the 
Agri-horiicultural  Society  of  India  gives  an  in- 
stance of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  bam- 
boo. The  shoot  was  planted  in  July  last,  and  in 
four  months  attained  the  height  of  forty-five  feet, 
and  a  width  of  twenty-two  inches.  The  plant 
must  have  grown  the  sixth  of  an  inch  an  hour,  a 
speed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  visible  to  a  careful 
watcher. 

<  »•—  > 

New  Isvbntion. — A  new  type  case  has  been 
invented  by  an  Ohio  gentleman.  The  improve- 
ment consists  in  substituting  a  zinc  bottom,  per- 
forated with  small  holes,  through  which  fillers  all 
the  dust  so  annoying  and  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  craft. 


«  »«»  > 


Rum  and  Crime. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health 
states  a  somewhat  significant  fact,  if  it  be,  indeed, 
a  fact,  viz.,  that  of  the  5000  persons  tried  last 
year,  before  the  New  York  Court  of  Sessions, 
only  94  were  sober  when  arrested. 


<  »«»  » 


TiiK  Extreme  of  Ignorance. — It  is  said 
Sir  John  Germain  was  so  ignorant,  that  he  left  a 
legacy  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker  as  the  author  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 


Glorv. — Glory  is  well  enough  for  a  rich  man, 
but  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  a  poor  man 
with  a  largo  family. 


FORCE  OF  IMAGIN.ATION. 

Buckland's  "  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  " 
is  a  charming  book,  and  written  throughout  in  a 
very  pleasant  vein,  which  seems  to  be  hereditary, 
for  his  father,  the  distinguished  geologist,  was 
also  a  quiet  humorist.  We  have  laughed  heartily 
over  a  good  story  that  is  told  of  him  One  day 
he  gave  a  dinner  after  dissecting  n  Mississippi 
alligator,  having  asked  a  good  m.iny  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  bis  classes  to  dine  with  him. 
His  house  and  alibis  establishment  were  in  good 
style  and  taste.  His  guests  congregated.  The 
dinner-table  looked  splendid,  with  glass,  china 
and  plate,  and  thS  meal  commenced  with  excel- 
lent soup.  "  How  do  you  like  the  soup  !"  asked 
the  doctor,  after  having  finished  his  own  plate, 
addressing  a  famous  gourmand  of  the  day. 
"  Very  good,  indeed,"  answered  the  other ; 
"  turtle,  is  it  not  ?  I  only  ask  because  I  do  dot 
find  any  green  fat."  The  doctor  shook  his  head. 
"  I  think  it  has  somewhat  of  a  musky  taste," 
said  another — "  not  unpleasant,  but  peculiar  !" 
"  All  alligators  have,"  replied  Buckland,  "  the 
cayman  peculiarly  so— the  fellow  whom  I  dis- 
sected this  morning,  and  whom  you  have  just 
been  eating !"  There  was  a  general  rout  of  the 
whole  guests.  Every  one  turned  pale.  Half-a- 
dozen  started  up  from  the  table.  Two  or  three 
ran  out  of  the  room,  and  only  those  who  had 
stout  stomachs  remained  to  the  close' of  an  ex- 
cellent entertainment.  "  See  what  imagination 
is,"  said  Buckland  ;  "  if  I  had  told  them  it  was 
turtle,  or  terrapin,  or  birds'  nest  soup,  salt  water 
amphibia  or  fresh,  or  the  gluten  of  a  fish  from 
the  maw  of  a  sea  bird,  they  would  have  pro- 
nounced it  excellent,  and  their  digestion  been 
none  the  worse — such  is  prejudice  !"  "  But  was 
it  really  an  alligator'?"  asked  a  lady.  "  As  good 
a  calf  s  head  as  ever  wore  a  coronet!"  answered 
Buckland. 

<  ^•^  > 

"•The  Man  for  Galway."— During  the  re- 
cent canvass  in  Galway,  Ireland,  which  resulted 
in  the  unanimous  choice  of  John  OrrcU  Lever, 
Esq.,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Sir  Thomas  Redington  from  the  con- 
test, our  friend,  Pliny  Miles,  Esq.,  (  "  Commu- 
nipaw"),  made  a  rousing  speech  to  the  electors, 
which  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm.  A 
stump  speech  from  a  Yankee  in  Ireland,  strikes 
us  a  novelty,  at  least ;  but  Pliny  is  the  man  to  do 
it  np  in  good  shape. 


-A-   »mm^    » 


Strange  Superstition. — Senor  Givin,  a 
tobacco  planter  of  Cuba,  believes  that  a  crucifix 
which  he  possesses  has  bestowed  upon  him  the 
power  of  restoring  the  blind  to  sight,  to  heal  the 
lame  and  cure  the  halt,  and  what  is  still  more 
singular,  his  friendj  and  neighbors  share  in  ths 
delusion,  declaring  that  he  cured  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  for  many  years,  by  laying  his  hands 
upon  him. 

"Roderick  the  Rover  :  or,  The  Spirit  of  the 
Ware." — This  is  the  best  nautical  novelette  ever 
written  by  Lieutenant  Murray,  and  has 
already  been  republished  in  London.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  large  original  engravings, 
done  for  us  in  Champney's  best  style.  We  will 
pai/  the  postage  and  send  it  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents  in  postage 
stamps  or  silver. 

<      ^w^      > 

How  to  become  M.  D.  in  Melbourne. — 

We  extract  this  advertisement  from  a  Melbourne 
paper: — To  be  disposed  of,  on  moderate  terms, 
the  first-class   Dublin  diploma  of  the  late  Dr. 

T r.     Apply  to  bis  disconsolate  widow,  at 

the  old  surgery  in  the  tent  next  the  European 
National  Restaurant,  Clarendon,  St.  Emerald 
Hill. 


Alliteration. — The  following  specimen  of 

alliteration    was   lately   picked   out  of   an   old 

paper: 

Waxed  weary  with  watching,  wet  night  wanes  away, 
Dim  darkness  dispersing,  down  darts  distinct  day, 
The  travelling  tinker  to  town  trips  along, 
Still  solemnly  singing  some  singular  song. 

1     ^w^      > 

Judicious. — The  wives  along  the  Mississippi 
never  blow  up  their  husbands.  They  leave  it  all 
to  the  f  teamboat-i,  which  are  sure  to  do  it,  sooner 
or  later. 

Distance  measured. — A  recent  travellcrby 
the  Sound  route  says  Boston  ij  exactly  24  cigars 
and  G  brandy  cocktails  from  New  York. 


Agricultural, — It  is  exceedingly  bad  hus- 
bandry to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  your  wife. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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A  STEAM  REGULATOR. 

Few  of  our  readers  who  have  observed  a  steam 
engine  in  operation,  can  have  failed  to  notice  two 
iron  balls  suspended  by  diverging  arras  from  a 
common  centre.  The  balls  revolve  in  a  circle 
while  the  engine  is  in  motion,  and  by  the  power 
of  centrifugal  force,  regulate  the  quantity  of 
steam,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  motion.  As 
the  speed  of  the  engine  increases,  these  balls  fly 
apart  more  widely,  by  virtue  of  the  centrifugal 
force ;  and  the  expanding  of  the  suspending 
arms  thus  caused,  acts  upon  the  supply  valve  and 
shuts  off  a  part  of  the  steam.  So  when  the 
speed  diminishes,  the  balls  fall  nearer  together 
by  the  action  of  gravity,  and  a  contrary  motion 
is  thus  communicated  to  the  arms,  which  causes 
the  valve  to  open  wider  and  let  on  more  steam. 
This  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  and  has  long 
been  in  use — but  practically  it  is  found  that  the 
movement  is  not  quite  quick  enough  to  shut  off 
or  let  on  steam  as  soon  as  is  desirable,  in  some 
cases.  To  remedy  this  objection,  a  more  com- 
plete regulator  has  recently  been  invented,  per- 
fected and  patented,  by  a  young  man  named 
Sargent,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  action  of 
opening  or  shutting  the  supply  valve  is  effected 
by  means  of  two  circular  metallic  plates  revolv- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  with  their  faces  in 
contact  with  each  other.  These  faces  have  in- 
clined or  wedge-shaped  surfaces,  so  arranged  that 
the  least  variation  in  the  position  of  either  to- 
wards the  other,  opens  and  shuts  the  valve.  They 
are  made  to  revolve  by  independent  motions ; 
one  being  directly  connected  with  the  engine,  by 
means  of  a  belt  from  the  shaft,  and  the  other 
moved  by  a  small  oscillatnig  cylinder.  When 
the  engine  is  working  at  a  regular  speed,  both 
plates  revolve  with  the  same  velocity ;  and  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  their  inclmed  surfaces 
of  course  preserve  the  same  relation  to  each  oth- 
er. The  motion  of  the  plate  which  is  driven  by 
the  oscillating  cylinder,  is  kept  regular  by  a  uni- 
form supply  of  steam  ;  but  that  of  the  other 
plate,  which  is  driven  by  the  shaft-belt,  depends 
upon  the  speed  of  tho  engine.  The  moment, 
therefore,  that  this  speed  varies,  the  surfaces  of 
the  two  plates  act  upon  each  other,  and  produce 
an  instantaneous  motion  which  acts  upon  the 
valve.  By  this  ingenious  invention  the  valve  is 
opened  or  closed  to  the  desired  extent,  in  one- 
fifteenth  of  a  second  of  time ;  and  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  any  engine,  marine  or  other,  for  which 
the  ball-governor  can  be  used,  it  must  prove  of 
great  value  in  the  operation  of  steam  machinery. 


*    ^»w>    » 


A  Jewish  Colony  in  China  — The  Jewish 
Chronicle  states  that  the  remnant  of  a  Jewish 
colony  has  been  found  at  Kai-fung-foo,  China. 
A  communication  is  about  to  be  opened  with 
these  sons  of  Israel  by  their  British  co-religion- 
ists, and  they  will  be  requested  to  send  two 
youths  to  England  to  receive  a  European  educa- 
tion. They  have  been  separated  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  remainder  of  their  race  for  a 
period  of  six  centuries. 

RiSTORt  AT  Naples. — A  Naples  letter  in  a 
French  journal  says  that  the  representations  by 
Ristori  are  thinly  attended.  The  celebrated  tra- 
gec^cnne  has  against  her  the  party  of  Sadowski, 
her  rival,  who,  living  at  Naples  under  the  patron- 
age of  a  duke,  is  supported  out  of  local  pride. 
Ristori  had  better  cut  Italy  and  come  over 
here.     We  want  a  new  lioness  to  lionize. 

A  LONG  Journey. — A  German  recently  ar- 
rivetl  at  St.  Louis,  en  route  for  Pike's  Peak, 
having  travelled  thus  far  from  his  house  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  foot.  In  reply  to  some  inquiries 
about  his  undertaking  a  pedestrian  journey  of 
such  length,  he  said  he  had  not  much  money, 
and  "  didn't  think  it  was  so  far." 


t     ^m^     t 


U.  S.  Agricultou.vl  Society. — Wc  are  in- 
debted to  Mitjor  B.  Perley  Poore  for  n  copy  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1859,  full  of 
valuable  information. 

<    m»»    t 

Operatic. — Ulman,  it  is  said,  expects  to  re- 
open the  New  Academy  in  April,  with  an  opera 
troupe.  Piccolomini  is  re  engaged.  Strakoseh 
and  Marotzek  are  expected  at  about  the  same  time. 


Street  Beggars. — The  police  are  taking  up 
all  the  street  beggars,  and  sending  them  to  the 
workhouse. 


THE  EGVPTIAN  SI>IIYN.\. 

This  wonderful  work  of  human  art  stands  forth 
on  the  plains  of  the  Nile  a  monument  of  the  past, 
that  fills  the  beholder  with  awe.  A  huge  form, 
rising  60  feet  from  the  ground,  and  140  feet 
long,  with  a  head  presenting  human  features 
more  than  an  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  it 
stands  there  amidst  the  waste  of  sands  like  the 
colossal  representation  of  some  pagan  divini- 
ty. When  this  enormous  figure  was  cleared 
from  the  banks  of  sands  which  surrounded  it,  it 
revealed  the  body  of  a  lion  in  a  couchant  posi- 
tion, between  the  fore  legs  of  which  appeared  a 
miniature  temple,  with  a  platform  and  flight  of 
steps  approaching  it.  The  whole  figure,  except 
the  fore  legs,  is  cut  out  of  solid  rock  ;  and  the 
head,  which  presents  a  face  of  mild  and  placid 
female  beauty,  was  formerly  adorned  with  a  cap, 
with  long  pendants  at  the  sides,  portions  of  which 
still  remain.  The  excavations  revealed  numer- 
ous inscriptions  at  the  base  of  the  monument, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man travellers  who  visited  it  centuries  ago  ;  and 
it  was  even  then  regarded  as  a  wonder  of  great 
antiquity.  The  names  of  various  Egyptian 
monarchs  are  also  inscribed  upon  the  base;  and 
they  are  represented  in  a  sculptured  scene  as  of- 
fering sacrifice  to  a  smaller  figure  of  the  sphynx. 
Pliny  saw  this  wonderful  object  during  his  visit 
to  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  ;  and  his  authority  is 
relied  upon  for  the  opinion  that  the  monument 
was  designed  to  commemorate  tho  annual  floods 
of  the  Nile,  which  took  place  regularly  under 
the  zodiacal  signs  of  the  lion  and  the  virgin. 


WORPHY,  THE  CHESS-PLAYER. 

After  lavishing  encomiums  on  the  head  of  this 
wonder  of  the  age,  some  of  the  papers  are  call- 
ing upon  him,  now  that  he  has  conquered  the 
whole  world  at  chess,  to  engage  in  some  avoca- 
tion more  worthy  of  his  great  cerebral  develop- 
ment. Such  a  man,  it  is  insisted,  is  claimed  by 
science,  and  his  life  is  not  to  be  trifled  away  by 
always  moving  little  pieces  of  ivory  on  a  board. 
Chess  is  a  noble  amusement,  but  as  the  business 
of  a  lifetime  it  can  hardly  command  respect. 
There  is  no  quality  of  the  mind  that  enters  into 
the  composition  of  a  good  chess-player,  which 
cannot  be  employed  in  business — law,  politics, 
state  craft,  and  many  humbler  occupations  ;  con- 
sequently, Mr.  Paul  Morphy,  who  has  won  for 
himself  imperishable  renown  in  tho  annals  of 
chess,  is  informed  that  he  has  "played  out,"  and 
he  is  invited  to  turn  his  attention  to  something 
else  of  more  benefit  to  mankind. 


4     ^w^     » 


A  NEW  Idea. — The  Providence  Journal  states 
that  the  American  artists  in  Florence  are  desir- 
ous of  making  for  New  York  a  monument,  a 
park  entrance,  and  an  Atlantic  cable  commemo- 
ration, all  combined  in  a  design  for  a  noble  arch, 
sixty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Frank- 
lin twenty-five  feet  high,  to  be  called  the  Franklin 
Gate,  and  used  for  the  Central  Park.  If  they 
carry  out  the  design,  they  had  better  leave  out 
any  reference  to  the  cable,  for  the  only  appropri- 
ate emblem  would  be  a  gamin  with  his  thumb 
applied  to  his  nose,  and  that  wouldn't  be  artistic. 


A  FELICITOUS  Definition. — Mrs.  Child  says 
the  flowers  are  "  the  illuminated  scripture  of  the 
prairies." 


The  Mania  for  Suicide. —  The  mania  of 
selfdestruction  seems  to  rage  latterly.  Jarvis 
Bailey,  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances,  residing 
at  Tyrone,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  a  highly  re- 
spectable man  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  having  settled  his  worldly  affairs  to  his 
satisfaction,  deliberately  hung  himself  in  his 
barn.  A  neighbor  of  Bailey's,  named  Williams, 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  went  through  a  sim- 
ilar operation,  and  was  found  the  next  day  sus- 
pended by  the  neck  in  his  own  barn. 
<  »«»  > 

Ameri  c AN  Marble. — Statuary  marble  is  no w 
quarried  in  Vermont,  in  any  quantity,  which  is 
in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  found  in  the 
world.  The  quarries  at  Waterford  and  Shelburn 
yield  the  purest  white  marble,  which  is  worked 
with  as  great  facility,  and  which  polishes  as 
handsomely,  as  any  that  was  ever  chiselled  upon 
the  soil  of  Italy. 

A  fiery  Lover. — A  young  lady  in  Pitts- 
burgh discarded  her  lover  for  his  small  size.  In 
his  resentment  he  burned  her  father's  house. 
"Lo  (says  Prentice)  what  a  big  fire  a  little  spark 
kindleth  1" 


i    »m^    » 


A  Woman  to  be  Hung.  —  Mrs.  Hartung, 
convicted  of  poisoning  her  husband,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the 
27th  of  April. 


The  whole  number  of  Indians  at  present  in 
this  country  is  estimated  at  259,000. 

Two  printing-presses  are  about  to  be  started  to 
the  gold  region  at  Pike's  Peak. 

Not  les,s  than  thirteen  thousand  lots  in  Chica- 
go are  advertised  for  non  payment  of  last  year's 
taxes. 

Most  kinds  of  roots  and  bark  are  now  used  as 
medicines,  except  cube  root  and  the  bark  of  a 
dog. 

The  Queen's  Theatre  in  London  is  about  to  be 
transformed  into  a  large  hotel,  on  the  American 
plan. 

Jonathan  Burr  has  given  810,000  to  the  Chica- 
go Home  for  the  Friendless,  on  condition  that 
its  managers  erect  a  building  of  equal  value. 

Masonic  baptism,  a  French  rite,  was  perform- 
ed at  a  lodge  in  New  Orleans  recently,  when  six- 
teen lads  were  consecrated  by  water  and  by  fire. 

The  Indiana  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  9, 
have  refused  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  members 
of  that  body  from  carrying  deadly  weapons 
while  in  attendance  on  its  sessions. 

Mary  Callan,  a  little  Irish  girl  9  years  of  age, 
died  in  Bangor  lately,  from  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing rum,  gixen  her  by  the  neighbors  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  birth  rejoicing. 

The  French  Minister  of  War  has  given  orders 
that  no  further  experiments  shall  be  made  with 
fulminating  cotton,  to  be  used  in  place  of  gun- 
powder, according  to  an  improved  plan. 

Brignoli  is  so  pleased  with  this  country,  that 
he  has  no  idea  of  returning  to  Europe,  fie  gets 
with  Strakoseh,  $1500  a  month,  a  vast  deal  more 
than  is  ever  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Oregon  Penitentiary 
shows  that  on  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  thirty-two  prisoners  were  in  confinement. 
These  are  supported  at  a  cost  of  $200  each  per 
annum. 

The  emperor  of  Cochin  China  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  comet,  that  he  fastened  himself  in  a  tow- 
er, with  poison  and  a  cord,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  in  the  event  of  its  causing 
any  disaster. 

Two  new  verbs  have  been  coined  in  Paris,  the 
bahiner,  meaning  to  talk  charmingly,  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  famous  talker,  M.  Babinet ; 
and  the  other  iautiner,  to  dance  well,  from  M'Uo 
Tautin,  a  great  dancer. 

A  few  days  ago  a  lawyer  gave  an  insult  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  Lo- 
gansport,  Ohio,  while  on  the  bench,  whereupon 
the  judge  at  once  got  ott"  the  bench,  and,  going 
into  the  bar,  gave  the  lawyer  a  severe  drubbing. 

Harry  Meiggs,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
swindled  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  out  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  1855,  is  said  to  bo 
the  most  successful  American  financier  in  Chili. 
He  lives  at  Santiago,  and  is  reported  to  be  worth 
$2,000,000. 

A  newly  appointed  constable  at  Rochester, 
Michigan,  a  lew  days  ago  undertook  to  turn  a 
man  out  of  court,  who  he  tnought  was  interrupt- 
ing the  proceedings.  The  gentleman  quietly 
withdrew,  and  the  constable  soon  after  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  turned  out  the  sheriff. 

Preparations  are  making  in  Baltimore  for  a 
hospital  for  foundlings,  where  this  class  of  chil- 
dren may  be  reared,  educated,  and  otherwise 
provided  for ;  also  for  the  infants  of  destitute 
persons,  who  are  prevented  by  poverty  from  sup- 
plying their  wants. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  past  year  has  already  caused  the 
whole  line  of  the  river  levees  to  be  strengthened  ; 
and  we  are  doubtless  better  able  to  withstand  a 
flood  now,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

A  Mobile  paper  announces  the  death,  at  the 
age  of  100  years,  at  a  Major  Austin's,  in  Clark 
County,  Ala.,  of  Nancy,  a  slave  raised  in  Dela- 
ware, by  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Custis,  step  son 
of  Gen.  Washington,  who  waited  upon  her 
young  mistress  when  married. 

A  woman  named  Susan  Davis,  ninety  years  of 
age,  was  recently  turned  out  of  doors  by  her 
own  son,  in  New  York.  She  was  utterly  desti- 
tute, and  applied  to  an  acquaintance,  who  pro- 
vided her  with  food  and  gave  her  the  use  of  a 
basement  room.  About  a  week  after  she  was 
found  dead  in  her  bed. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  says  that  the  republican  party  there 
are  much  amused  and  rejoiced  at  the  downfall  of 
Soulouque.  They  maintain  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  his  disciple  and  imitator,  having  fol- 
lowed him  in  all  his  steps  towards  the  imperial 
sceptre  ;  and  they  argue  that  his  downfall  will 
be  the  same,  and  must  soon  follow. 

The  editor  of  the  Medium  Gazette  tells  of  a 
skunk  being  captured  in  a  house  by  a  dog,  with 
the  usual  result  of  disgust  of  the  victors.  The 
terrible  scent  was  neutralized  by  burning  tar  up- 
on live  coals  of  fire,  by  which  the  air  was  puri- 
fied as  if  by  magic.  If  this  kind  of  fumigation 
is  a  sure  specific,  it  deserves  to  be  known  and 
put  upon  record. 

All  the  governments  of  Europe  are  wanting 
to  borrow  money.  Austria  wants  to  borrow 
$30,000,000  ;  England,  $35,000,000 ;  Sardinia, 
$10,000,000.  France  wants  a  large  sum,  and 
Russia,  it  is  expected,  will  also  be  trying  its  cred- 
it to  large  extent.  About  $100,000,000  is  the 
aggregate  wanted  by  these  differentgovernments 
to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  prevent  one 
being  eaten  up  by  the  other. 


^autis  of  (Kollr. 

....  He  that  loses  hope  may  part  with  any- 
thing.—  Conyreve. 

It  is  the  glorious  doom  of  literature  that 

the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains. — Bulwer. 

....  A  failure  establishes  only  this,  that  our 
determination  to  succeed  was  not  strong  enough. 
— Borer. 

....  A  covetous  fellow,  like  a  jackdaw,  steals 
what  he  was  never  made  to  enjoy,  for  the  sake  of 
hiding  it. —  Gai/. 

....  The  unprincipled  constantly  mistake  the 
impulses  of  the  ingenuous  for  the  prompting  of 
policy. — Bailee. 

....  It  is  with  treasures  of  the  mind  as  with 
other  riches  ;  we  become  more  covetous  of  them 
the  richer  we  grow. — De  BouJ/lers. 

....  Love  is  omnipresent  in  nature  as  motive 
and  reward.  Love  is  ou;  I.ighest  word,  and  the 
synonym  of  God. — Emerson. 

....  Uncertainty  and  expectation  are  joys  of 
life.  Security  is  an  insipid  thing  ;  and  the  over- 
taking and  possessing  of  a  wish  discovers  the 
folly  of  the  chase. — Conyreve. 

....  A  landscape  looks  best  on  Sunday. 
With  the  repose  of  man  nature  sympathizes,  aiid 
in  the  inward  stillness  imparted  unconsciously  to 
every  spirit  by  the  general  calm,  outward  beauty 
is  more  faithfully  imaged. —  Georye  Uuiry  Calvert. 
.  Candor  is  always  to  be  admired,  and 
equivocation  to  be  shunned  ;  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  supererogation,  and  very  bold  and  in- 
genuous avowals  may  do  much  more  harm  than 
good. — Robert  H'k/.sA. 

....  The  value  of  time  variet  with  individu- 
als ;  and,  in  the  same  hour  glass  which  i^arks 
the  flight  of  time  to  every  eye,  it  is  less  than  lost 
sand  to  the  idler,  but  more  than  gold  to  the  stu- 
dious man. — De  BouJ/lers. 

....  The  effusions  of  genius,  or  rather  the 
manifestations  of  what  is  called  talent,  are  often 
the  effects  of  distempered  nerves  and  complex- 
ional  spleen,  as  pourls  are  morbid  secretions. 
— Robert    Walsh. 

....  Every  contingency  to  every  man  and  ev- 
ery creature  doth  preach  ourown  funeral  sermon, 
and  calls  us  to  look  and  see  how  the  old  sexton 
time  throws  up  the  earth,  and  digs  a  grave  where 
we  must  lay  our  sins  or  our  sorrows. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

....  There  is  but  one  temple  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  the  body  of  man.  Nothing  is  holier 
than  this  high  form.  Bending  before  men  is  a 
reverence  done  to  this  revelation  in  the  flesh. 
We  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a 
human  body. — Novalis. 


t    m»^    t 


What  is  next  to  an  oyster  ?  The  shell.  A 
hard  case  that. 

If  the  doctor  orders  bark,  has  not  the  patient 
a  right  to  growl ! 

Everybody's  pants  are  too  short,  because  their 
legs  stick  through  two  feet. 

There  is  a  Quaker  is  Philadelphia  so  upright 
that  he  wont  sit  down  to  his  meals. 

Those  who  take  off  their  gloves  to  shake  hands 
should  take  ott'  their  boots  when  they  kick  a  man. 

Spriggles  says  that  tho  man  who  invented  the 
camphene  lamp  had  better  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel. 

Dickens,  in  speaking  of  a  friend,  says  he  was 
so  long  in  the  legs  that  he  looked  like  the  after- 
noon shadow  of  somebody  else. 

An  Irish  judge  said,  when  addressing  a  pris- 
oner, "  You  are  to  be  hanged,  and  I  hope  it  will 
prove  a  warning  to  you." 

A  judge,  suspected  of  bribery,  chided  hia 
clerk  for  having  a  dirty  face.  The  clerk  replied, 
"  I  plead  guilty,  but,  judge,  my  hands  are  dean  .'" 

An  alderman,  having  grown  enormously  fat, 
it  was  proposed  to  write  on  his  back :  "  Widen- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  corporation." 

Natural  History  of  Consumption. — Two  thin 
shoes  make  one  cold — two  colds  an  attack  of  the 
bronchitis — two  attacks  of  bronchitis  one  mahog- 
any box. 

The  best  way  to  succeed  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness is  to  sell  cheap  and  give  light  weight.  The 
former  \rtll  bring  you  customers,  and  the  latter 
will  enable  you  to  skin  them. 

One  day  a  person  pointed  out  a  man  who  had 
a  profusion  of  rings  on  his  fingers,  to  a  cooper. 
"Ah,  master,"  said  the  artizan,  "it  is  a  sign  of 
weakness  when  so  many  hoops  are  used." 

Although  the  word  "  ovation  "  seems  derived 
from  the  Latin  ovum,  an  egg,  we  hardly  supposo 
that  a  mob  which  pelts  a  poor  fellow  with  eggK 
can  properly  be  said  to  give  him  an  ovation. 

"  You  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  hill,"  said 
the  physician  to  a  sick  patient,  "  but  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  you  up  again."  "  I  fear  I  shall  be 
out  of  breath  "before  I  reach  the  top,"  was  the 
reply. 

A  boy  in  the  country  writes  to  another  in  the 
city  to  come  and  visit  him.  He  proposes  to  him 
to  get  his  father's  consent,  and  says  it  might  be 
done  in  this  way  :  "  Ask  your  sister  to  ask  your 
mother  to  ask  your  father  to  let  yon  come." 

"  It  would   seem,  my   friend,"   observed  one 
dandy  to  another  at  a  party,   "  that  they  give  no 
supper  to  night,"  to  which  the  other  replied  non- 
chalantly,  "  Then   I  stop   my  expenses,"  and  ■ 
coolly  took  off  his  new  pair  of  gloves. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HAPPY    DAYS. 


BT  WILLIE  E.  PABOB. 


I  think  how  swift  the  jeara  go  b;, 
Since  sober  manhood  crowned  my  brow; 

Like  clouds  that  Qit  through  April's  sky, 
So  swift  they  pass  before  me  now. 

In  childhood,  when  among  the  flowers, 
There  was  no  day  that  seemed  too  long; 

And  now,  in  manhood's  riper  hours, 
I  sing  their  fleetness  as  my  song. 

So  happy  then,  so  happy  now,  • 

I  fain  would  bid  the  seasons  stay, 

And  at  the  feet  of  Time  I  bow 
And  ask  him  why  he  hastes  away. 

Love  crowned  my  years  in  childhood's  time, 
Such  love  but  once  comes  to  a  child ; 

And  now  love  fills  my  measured  rhyme, 
And  has  my  later  years  beguiled. 

This  love  is  one  we  never  feel 

Save  when  the  heart  some  kindred  heart 
Has  met,  and  said,  for  woe  or  weal. 

Through  life  we  go  till  death  shall  pftrt. 

And  as  the  years  thus  hurry  by. 

In  manhood's  ripening  bloom  I  stand, 

Beneath  the  warm  and  sunny  sky 
That  crowns  affection's  happy  land. 

So  do  you  wonder  that  I  fain 
Would  have  the  seasons  slower  go? 

Of  pleasure  much,  with  little  pain. 
Who  happier  days  can  ever  know? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MISS  MARTIN'S  HUSBAND. 

BT   MRS.    S.    C.   RUSSELI.. 

Five  years  since  I  went  to  board  in  a  little  ten- 
ement owned  and  occupied  by  Miss  Juditb 
Martin,  spinster,  No.  36 Street,  Boston,  re- 
commended thereto  by  a  friend  who  had  known 
Miss  Martin  for  years,  and  thought  the  woman 
and  the  place  just  the  thing  for  my  reduced  cir- 
cumstances and  quiet  habits.  It  was  one  of 
those  small  wooden  houses  fast  being  crowded 
out  by  brick  and  stone,  with  the  lower  story  fitted 
up  and  rented  as  a  shop,  and  only  one  flight  and 
the  attic  above  that.  The  front  room  had  al- 
ways been  Miss  Martin's  parlor,  but  she  was 
willing  to  yield  it  to  me,  and  use  the  other  large 
one  as  dining  and  sitting-room. 

Here,  after  a  day's  bustle  of  hanging  up,  ar- 
ranging furniture,  and  getting  generally  settled, 
I  was  domesticated,  with  a  broad  grate  for  coal 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  two  wide  windows  that 
looked  out  on  a  row  of  narrow,  dingy  brick 
houses  opposite,  one  of  which  held  a  small  army 
of  boarders,  another  a  dressmaker's  shop,  an- 
other a  school  that  emptied  itself  out  of  an  alley- 
way, and  another  a  quaint  old  lady  in  cambric 
cap,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  occupation 
than  to  knit  an  interminable  blue  stocking  and 
watch  my  movements. 

My  hostess  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  sim- 
plest specimens  of  an  old  maid  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  meet  with.  I  should  think  she 
was  about  forty,  there  were  a  few  silver  streaks 
in  her  light  brown  hair,  and  rather  a  perceptible 
"  crow's  foot "  at  the  corners  of  her  pleasant 
eyes.  But  she  had  fine  teeth,  and  a  straight, 
neat  built  form,  and  no  matter  what  her  occupa- 
tion, she  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  looking  neat 
and  "  dressy."  She  was  soft-footed,  too,  and 
pleasant- voiced,  and  went  about  with  a  perpetual 
murmur  of  a  song  between  her  lips,  like  a  bird 
thinking  aloud.  She  loved  to  study  the  psalms 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  or  an  evening,  and  read 
pensive  poetry  that  was  not  too  profound,  and 
books  of  novel  and  pious  memoirs  ;  and  she 
wrote  rhymes  too,  simple,  pleasant  things  about 
her  daily  life  and  thoughts,  with  something  of 
an  effort  for  the  measure  and  rhyme,  and  plenty 
of  moral  axioms  to  make  up  the  number  of  the 
lines.  But  the  quaintest  side  of  her  was  her 
firm  belief  in  signs  and  omcna.  It  was  painful 
but  amusing  to  see  her  dread  of  various  inadver- 
tences that  she  considered  omens  of  death  or 
misfortune,  and  the  care  with  which  she  avoided 
them.  "O,  Mrs.  B.,  don't  do  that,  it's  a  certain 
sign  of  death  "—or,  "  you'll  certainly  hear  bad 
news  from  some  of  your  friends,"  greeted  me  of- 
ten in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  the  smile  with 
which  I  often  received  her  warnings,  was  consid- 
ered terribly  skeptical  and  dangerous. 

There  were  but  few  visitors  to  the  house — a  cir- 
■  cumstance  which  I  liked  exceedingly ;  but  a  per- 
son who  came  regularly  every  Sabbath  afternoon 
to  tea,  and  sat  until  nine  in  the  evening,  half  the 


time  in  complete  silence,  interested  me  greatly. 
He  was  a  gaunt,  dark,  sadly  awkward  man  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  years,  with  iron-gray  hair, 
iron-gray  eyes,  and  scant  whiskers  of  the  same 
color,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  a  slight  hesi- 
tation in  his  speech,  and  a  suit  of  rusty  black 
that  seemed  to  have  been  in  wear  ever  since  its 
owner  obtained  the  full  size  of  man.  Mr.  Cres- 
set was  a  small  grocer  down  town,  an  old  friend 
and  schoolmate  of  my  hostess,  and,  as  I  found 
in  time,  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  of  a  ten- 
der spirit  that  would  not  harm  the  meanest  thing, 
and  a  mind  of  no  inferior  order.  But  how  sin- 
gular he  woi^ld  be  !  I  never  knew  him  to  come 
in  without  stumbling  over  something,  although 
Miss  Martin  took  pains  to  have  a  clear  passage 
to  the  large  chair  in  the  corner  where  he  always 
sat.  He  was  always  asking  you  questions,  which 
he  never  seemed  to  expect  an  answer  to,  and  be- 
ginning remarks  whose  last  end  never  came. 
Often  he  would  sit  an  entire  evening  without 
speaking,  while  he  dreamily  gazed  into  the  fire, 
or  wrote  with  his  fore  finger  upon  the  knee  of 
his  rusty  black  pants ;  and  he  has  stared  at  me 
or  Miss  Martin  for  half  an  hour  together,  no 
doubt  entirely  unconscious  of  the  rudeness.  But 
when  you  could  get  his  ideas  started,  and  his 
tongue  really  unloosed,  his  conversation  was 
very  interesting — he  seemed  to  have  mused  and 
written  symbolically  to  some  purpose,  and  I  sat 
astonished  often  at  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts 
and  words  that  dropped  from  his  great  ungainly 
mouth. 

I  was  not  many  months  in  discovering  that 
my  hostess  had  much  more  than  a  friendly  inter- 
est in  her  strange  visitor.  The  dishes  he  loved 
were  cooked  with  the  greatest  care,  and  put  on 
the  table  with  as  much  taste  as  though  a  king  was 
to  sit  down  ;  the  fire  was  always  left  with  a  crust 
of  old  coal  about  it,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  punching  and  pokipg  it  into  liveli- 
ness ;  a  becoming  cap,  worn  at  no  other  time, 
was  always  donned  immediately  after  church, 
and  especial  pains  taken  with  the  collar  and  cuffs 
and  the  prim-setting  black  silk  gown.  Then, 
too,  when  the  visitor  happened  to  be  a  little  late, 
there  was  such  a  fluttering  up  stairs  to  look  out 
of  the  window,  such  a  nervous  arranging  of  the 
books  upon  the  old-fashioned  card  table,  such  a 
pleased  blush  when  the  clumsy  steps  at  length 
sounded  upon  the  stairs,  that  even  a  stupid  per- 
son might  have  seen  the  state  of  Miss  Martin's 
simple  heart.  How  long  she  had  been  loving 
the  man  in  this  silent  way — whether  it  was  for 
the  ten  years  that  he  had  regularly  made  her  these 
Sabbath  visits,  or  ever  since  their  school  days ; 
whether  he  was  at  all  conscious  of  it,  and  had 
any  tenderness  for  her,  or  whether  it  would  live 
and  die  alone.  Was  a  problem  I  longed  to  solve. 

I  used  to  ask  her  about  him  and  his  early  days ; 
and  once,  when  I  commented  upon  his  strange 
habit  of  absence,  she  remarked  timidly  that  he 
was  once  very  much  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl, 
who  jilted  him,  and  that  people  said  was  why 
he  was  so  peculiar.     I  laughed  outright. 

"  Do  you  think  a  person  of  his  strength  of 
mind  has  any  remembrance  of  such  folly,  or 
rather  that  he  cares  for  it  at  all  now?"  I  asked. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  does  remember  it,  and 
pines  over  it,  Mrs.  B.?"  she  asked  quickly,  with 
such  a  bright,  eager  look  as  I  had  never  seen  on 
her  face  before. 

"  Certainly  not,  dear  !"  I  said.  "No  doubt  a 
man  of  his  good  sense  and  integrity  would  cast 
such  a  woman  out  of  his  heart,  and  despise  her 
as  she  deserved.  I  think  better  of  Mr.  Crosset 
than  to  believe  that  he  would  pine  twenty  or 
thirty  years  for  a  jilt." 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  for  that  speech 
that  Miss  Martin  went  out  and  bought  some  ex- 
pensive grapes  for  dinner,  and  insisted  upon 
making  up  all  my  fine  collars,  but  certainly  I 
thought  I  never  should  eat  enough  to  satisfy  her, 
or  allow  her  to  do  quite  enough  for  my  comfort. 

But  the  very  next  Sabbath  Mr.  Crosset  seemed 
to  have  changed  his  line  of  conduct.  He  was 
very  silent,  but  very  uneasy,  and  broke  off  his 
finger-writing  several  times  to  get  up  and  look 
out  of  the  window  into  the  court ;  to  handle  over 
the  books  and  walk  abstractedly  about  the  room. 
He  looked  uneasily  at  Miss  Martin,  and  then  at 
me,  so  many  times,  and  opened  his  mouth  to  say 
something  that  wouldn't  come  out,  so  often,  that 
soon  after  tea  as  was  proper  I  excused  myself 
and  went  into  ray  room,  thinking  that  I  must  be 
in  the  way. 

I  watched  Miss  Martin  all  the  week,  and  was 
certain  nothing  new  had  been  said,  especially 
when  the  visitor  came  again  another  Sabbath 
and  behaved  in  the  same  manner.     Miss  Martin 


herself  spoke  of  it  the  next  day,  and  conjectured 
that  her  friend  must  be  troubled  in  his  business, 
for  he  had  several  times  asked  her  about  her  af- 
fairs, but  never  seemed  able  to  go  any  further. 

We  were  both  astonished,  when  the  next 
Sabbath  after  tea  Mr.  Crosset  rose  with  me  and 
asked  for  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation. 
Poor  Miss  Martin  rose,  with  a  pale  face,  and 
bidding  us  good  night,  in  spite  of  all  we  could 
say  went  up  to  her  chamber.  When  she  had 
gone,  I  seated  myself  and  waited  for  him  to  be- 
gin, but  he  had  fallen  into  one  of  his  silent  fits, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
something  particular  to  say  to  me  before  he  came 
to  himself.  Then  all  the  trouble  came  out. 
Miss  Martin  had,  by  his  advice  and  with  his  as- 
sistance, placed  her  whole  little  patrimony  in  a 
corporation  that  proved  to  be  entirely  rotten,  and 
she  was  now  penniless,  except  a  small  interest 
in  this  house.  He  had  been  trying  to  break  this 
news  to  her  these  three  Sabbaths,  but  could  not 
have  the  heart  to  do  it,  especially  as  she  was  so 
independent  that  he  knew  she  wouldn't  accept 
the  restitution  he  thought  it  but  justice  to  make 
to  her.  The  man's  eyes  were  actually  moist  as 
he  spoke  of  her. 

"Poor  girl!  poor  girl!"  he  said,  "  she  was  not 
able  or  fit  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  support 
herself,  and  he  had  promised  her  dying  mother 
long  ago  that  he  would  have  some  care  of  her. 
If  we  could  only  devise  some  means  to  make  her 
take  as  much  from  him  as  she  had  lost,  to  make 
her  comfortable  and  happy,  and  have  things  go 
on  just  as  they  had  done,"  and  he  looked  help- 
lessly at  me. 

"  You  stupid  thing  !"  I  thought.  "  Hasn't  it 
ever  come  into  your  head  that  you  might  marry 
her,  and  make  all  right  f  A  woman  would  have 
found  that  way  out  long  ago." 

But  did  I  daresay  as  much?  Perhaps  Mr. 
Crosset  would  be  eternally  offended,  and  it  might 
not  be  any  kindness  to  my  tender  little  hostess 
either ;  but  after  looking  into  the  fire  a  moment, 
I  resolved  to  venture  it.  He'd  come  there  to  tea 
fifty  years  before  he'd  think  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  install  her  into  the  oflBce  of  perpetual  tea- 
maker  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Crosset,  if  you  wont  be  offended,  I'd 
like  to  make  one  suggestion,"  I  said. 

He  nodded  to  me  to  go  on. 

"  It's  none  of  my  business,  and  only  a  lonely 
woman's  whim,"  I  added,  "  and  you  must  never 
let  Miss  Martin  know  that  I  said  such  a  thing ; 
but  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  are  both 
lonely  people,  with  only  an  apology  for  a 
home,  either  of  you,  with  no  one  to  nurse  you 
in  sickness,  and  that  all  these  advantages  might 
be  gained  if  yoa  should  live  together  ?" 

He  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  crazy. 

"  Miss  Martin  is  a  model  for  a  wife,"  I  per- 
sisted —  "  gentle,  affectionate,  orderly.  You 
could  not  do  better,  Mr.  Crosset.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  happier  you  would  be,  to  find  one 
kind  face  and  heait  always  waiting  for  you.  I 
think  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  pro- 
vide for  her.  She  has  no  home  now — you  had 
better  offer  her  a  part  of  yours." 

He  was  looking  into  the  fire  with  all  his  might. 

"Yon  are  not  ofl^ended  at  the  liberty?"  I 
asked. 

He  started,  and  I  repeated  the  question. 

Ah,  no  !  he  was  not  in  the  least  offended — he 
would  think  it  over  and  make  up  his  mind  ;  and 
he  took  his  hat  down  and  stumbled  down  stairs, 
without  bidding  me  good  night. 

Poor  Miss  Martin  !  There  was  but  one  way 
in  which  a  loving  woman  could  interpret  the  in- 
terview, and  I  never  before  had  such  a  respect 
for  her  Christian  character.  She  had  never  done 
so  much  for  me,  nor  seemed  so  humble,  as  she 
did  all  through  the  week,  and  I  knew  she  was 
struggling  to  overeome  the  jealousy  and  dislike 
that  was  inevitable  in  such  a  case.  How  many 
tears  she  shed  as  she  thought  in  secret  that  week ; 
how  many  hours  she  sat  in  her  chamber,  when 
she  thought  me  asleep,  reading  and  praying  for 
resignation,  no  doubt.  "  If  that  man  don't  offer 
himself  to  her  next  Sunday,"  I  thought,  "  I'll 
choke  him." 

When  Sabbath  noon  came,  I  announced,  nnicli 
to  her  surprise,  that  I  should  take  tea  and  spend 
the  evening  with  a  friend.  >  I  did  not  return  un- 
til late,  and  there  Miss  Martin  was  sitting  alone, 
with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  looking  steadfastly 
into  the  fire,  and  weeping  softly.  I  took  no  no- 
tice of  it  all,  but  bidding  her  a  cheerful  good 
night,  went  into  my  room,  and  blowing  out  the 
light  lay  down.  Presently  she  came  to  the  door, 
and  timidly  asked  me  if  I  was  in  bed.  I  told 
her  to  come  in,  and  when  she  sat  down  by  the 


bedside,  took  her  hand  in  mine  and  stroked  it 
affectionately.  She  laid  down  her  head  and 
cried  outright. 

"Don't  think  me  silly,  Mrs.  B.,  will  you?" 
she  said ;  "but  I'm  so  happy !" 

"Are  you,  my  dear?"  I  said,  with  a  great 
load  of  pity  off  my  heart.  "  I'm  sincerely  glad, 
for  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  deserves  more 
to  be." 

"  Ah  no,  no  !  she  did  not — she  had  been  so 
wicked  that  week — had  had  so  many  wretched 
thoughts."  And  then  she  went  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Crosset  had  told  her  that  she  was  penniless, 
and  while  she  was  trying  to  think  of  what  she 
should  do,  he  had  offered  to  marry  her  if  she 
would  overlook  all  his  queer  ways,  and  thought 
she  could  be  happy  with  him. 

"  Be  happy  with  him,  my  dear !  I'm  afraid  I 
should  forget  that  there  was  such  a  place  as 
heaven  !"  she  said,  fervently. 

A  little  encouragement  brought  out  the  whole 
story.  She  had  loved  him  ever  since  her  child- 
hood, in  this  silent,  hopeless  way,  thinking  him 
perfect,  far  too  good  for  her,  never  seeing  that  he 
was  awkward,  or  strange,  or  homely-looking. 
What  a  fragrance  her  faithful,  simple  love  breath- 
ed around  her !  How  beautiful  it  seemed, 
blooming  amidst  the  poor  realities  of  her  daily 
life !  It  was  like  coming  upon  a  bunch  of  violets 
in  November. 

They  were  married  in  a  month  from  that  time, 
and  moved  into  a  pleasant  house  that  I  assisted 
in  fixing  up.  It  is  wonderful  how  both  are 
changed — so  cheerful,  so  companionable,  so  hap- 
py together.  And  more  than  all  that,  they  have 
a  baby,  with  just  its  father's  absent  ways,  and 
its  mother's  gentle  temper.  If  any  single  man 
or  woman,  of  an  uncertain  age,  fail  to  find  the 
moral  of  this,  I  would  advise  them  to  step  into 
Mr.  Cresset's  of  a  Sabbath  evening.  If  they 
don't  go  and  do  likewise,  I  am  no  prophet. 


MOORE'S  BALLAD  SINGING. 

Moore,  more  than  any  other  modern,  united 
the  characteristics  of  the  bards  of  old.  He  made 
his  own  poetry,  composed  his  own  music,  and 
sang  his  own  lays  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
and  the  fair.  All  the  world  is  acquainted  with 
his  poetry,  and  many  of  his  melodies  have  be- 
come popular ;  but  bis  qualities  as  a  singer, 
known  to  comparatively  few,  were  perhaps  not 
less  remarkable  than  his  genius  as  a  poet  and  a 
musician.  We  had  once  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  we  never  can 
forget.  With  a  mere  thread  of  a  voice,  just  suf- 
ficient to  "  fill "  an  ordinary  drawing-room,  and 
accompanying  himself  with  a  few  chords  on  the 
piano,  he  chanted  (rather  than  sang)  his  own 
ballads  with  such  exquisite  grace  and  finish,  such 
sweetness,  tenderness  and  tire,  that  he  produced 
effects  on  his  hearers  unequalled  by  the  greatest 
professors  of  the  vocal  art.  Pasta,  who  once 
heard  him,  expressed  her  delight  with  Italian 
fervor.  Moore  modestly  disclaimed  such  high 
praise,  saying  that  what  he  did  could  not  be  call- 
ed singing.  "  No,  Mr.  Moore,"  said  the  lady, 
"  it  is  not  exactly  singing,  but  it  is  something  a 
great  deal  better."  It  was,  in  truth,  the  perfec- 
tion of  ballad-singing ;  and  its  charm  lay  in  its 
delicacy,  simplicity,  and  that  earnestness  of  ut- 
terance and  manner  which  showed  that  every 
word,  every  note,  came  from  the  heart.  Why  do 
not  our  fashionaole  and  popular  ballad-singers 
endeavor  to  charm  in  a  similar  manner,  instead 
of  loading  simple  melodies  with  unmeaning 
flourishes  miscalled  ornaments  ? — Blac/cwoodf 
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Gradual  Death. — We  do  not  die  wholly  at 
our  deaths  :  wc  have  mouldered  away  long  be- 
fore. Faculty  after  faculty,  interest  after  inter- 
est, attachment  after  attachment  disappear:  we 
are  torn  from  ourselves  while  living,  year  after 
year  sees  us  no  longer  the  same,  and  death  only 
consigns  the  last  fragment  of  what  we  were  to 
the  grave. 
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MAKING  PALM  OIL  AT  WHYDA,  GUINEA,  GOLD  COAST,  AFRICA. 


MAKING  PALM  OIL. 

Beyond  Cape  Verde  the  appearance  of  the  African  shore  sud- 
denly changes.     To  low,  sandy  tracks,  almost  always  bare,  and 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  succeed  shores  some- 
times abrupt,  but  generally  rising  in  gentle  and  gradual  slopes 
from  the  seaside.     The  eye  thus  wanders  over  an  amphitheatre  of 
delicious  verdure,   losing  itself  amidst   infinite  shades  ;    and  the 
vigor  of  the  vegetation  surprises  even  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  splendors  of  tropical  regions.     Among  the  valuable  plants 
which  grow  in  the  superb  forests,  or  near  the  habitations  of  man, 
may  bo  noted  the  Elais  Giiiniensis,  a  beautiful  palm  tree,  the  bead  of 
which  rises  more  than  thirty  feet  into  the  air,  and  which  is  called 
by  the  negroes  their  "friend."     The  £/a(s  justifies  this  pleasant 
name  by  the  varied  resources  it  affords  the  poor  inhabitants  who 
take  care  of  it.      This  tree   supplies  the   native  of  the   African 
shores  not  only  with  wine,  but  with  oil,   fishing-lines,  hats,  bas- 
kets, enormous  nuts  full  of  succulent  juice,  building  materials, 
etc.     Up  to  this  time  the  oil   is  the  only  one  of  these  products 
which  enters  extensively  into  commerce;  it  is  of  a  buttery  con- 
sistency, an  orange  color,  and  strongly  odorous.      England  first 
employed  the  oil  of  the  palm  trees,  improperly  called  palm  oil,  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  but  we  know  not  the  date  of  its  first  im- 
portation into  England.     In  1818  from  100  to  200  tons  were  an- 
nually imported  ;  in  1841  the  importation  reached  the  amount  of 
200,000  quintals.     Ten-twelfths  of  the  oil  is  used  at  Liverpool, 
where,  in  1831,  a  single  establishment  turned  out  120,000  pounds 
of  soap  a  week.     The  United  States  soon  imitated  the  example 
of  England.     France  entered  into  the  business  much  later,  but  is 
giving  serious  attention  to  it,  for  English   and  American  soaps 
have  prevented  the  increase  of  the  exportation  of  French 
soaps.  Both  the  Americans  and  English  produce  with  palm 
oil  a  coarser  soap  than  that  of  Marseilles,  but  which  has 
some  qualities  wanting  to  the  French  article,  such  as  that 
of  dissolving  in  salt  water,  which  ensures  its  use  on  ship- 
board.    They  sell  it  cheap,  and  consequently  it  obtains  a 
preference  in  the  market.     In  consequence  of  the  produc- 
tion of  oleaginous  grains  and  olive  oil  in  France,  palm  oil 
has  met  with  a  rivalry  which  injured  its  sale.     Manufactur- 
ers necessarily  gave  the  preference  to  articles  of  the  same 
price,  the  use  of  which  required  no  change  in  the  processes 
of  soap-making  and  the  habits  of  the  consumer.     Conse- 
quently the  use  of  palm  oil  in  France  is  somewhat  limited. 
But  as  the  color  of  the  oil,  which  was  an   obstacle  to  its 
success,  has  yielded  to  chemical  discoveries,  it  will,  proba- 
bly, in  future  be  largely  employed  in  France.      The  great 
source  of  supply  is  that  part  of  northern  Guinea  called  the 
Gold  Coast.     It  comes  from  Sierra  Leone,  Senegal   and 
Gambia,  but  in  less  quantities.    It  is  collected  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  At  the  period  when  the  Elais  palm  produces  its 
grains,  they  are  gathered  and  thrown  into  troughs  the  sides 
of  which  are  made  of  earth.     A  reference  to  our  engraving 
will  show  the  form  of  these  structures.     The  grains,  which 
are  pretty  hard,  are  easily  crushed  by  means  of  the  wooden 
sandals  worn  by  the  blacks  employed  in  this  process.     As 
soon  as  the  troughs  are  sufficiently  full,  the  oil  is  received 
into  earthen  pots,   and  subject  to  a  primary  purification  by 
boiling.     It  is  then  placed  in  casks  and  sent  to  the  nearest 
entrepot.     Various   establishments  have  been   formed   in 
places  where  the  Elais  palm  grows  most  abundantly. 

A  BRAVE  KRIGADIER. 

When  General  Franks  took  command  of  the  10th  regi- 
ment, some  things  did  not  come  up  to  his  idea  of  efficiency 
and  discipline,  and  he  set  to  work  to  correct  what  he  thought 
wrong  in  a  determined  manner ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case 
when  people  head  back  our  little  irreguliirities,  he  got  pro- 
portionally abused,  and  a  report  got  about  that  some  of  his 
men  intended  to  shoot  him  the  first  time  they  went  into  ac- 
tion. Soon  after  we  had  the  struggle  in  the  Punjab,  and 
just  before  going  into  action  he  addressed  his  men,  saying, 
"I  hear  some  of  you  mean  to  shoot  me  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  if 
you  fire  in  the  direction  I  go,  you  will  do  no  harm ;"  and 
80  bravely  did  he  lead  them  up' to  the  enemy,  thatever  since 
no  regiment  has  been  more  proud  of  its  cokinel  than  the  gal- 
lant loth  are  of  the  uudauuled  Franks. — India  Campaign. 


HABITATION  OF  AN  EGYPTIAN  FELLAH. 

The  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  the  curious  sort  of  hive 
in  which  an  Egyptian  fellah's  family  lodges.  It  is  a  far  quainter 
domicile  than  a  Hottentot's  hut.  The  houses  of  the  richest  inhab- 
itants in  Egypt  are  dirty  and  wretched  abodes.  During  the  year 
1838,  when  the  plague  raged  with  fury,  the  viceroy  caused  the 
filthiest  houses  to  be  torn  down.  The  fellahs  were  compelled  to 
rebuild,  and  there  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  improve  their 
construction,  as  it  was  all-important  to  render  their  dwelling 
healthy  ;  but  their  new  dwellings  were  in  the  same  style  as  the  old, 
and  thi  plague  soon  committed  the  same  ravages  as  before.  At 
the  same  period  Meheniet  Ali  ordered  all  the  houses  of  the  villages 
to  be  white-washed,  hoping  by  that  means  to  induce  the  peasants 
to  make  some  domestic  arrangement  less  favorable  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  terrible  scourge.  The  order  was  executed  only  in 
the  villages  along  the  Nile,  and  here  only  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
which  looked  upon  the  river  were  white-washed.  In  this  way  the 
pacha  was  deceived  into  the  belief  that  his  plan  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  thus  a  vain  parade  of  a  hygienic  improvement  of  the 
utmost  importance  was  made.  In  a  few  days  the  women  plaster- 
ed even  these  fronts  with  the  balls  of  manure  which  they  dry  for 
fuel.  It  is  true  that  lately  the  pacha,  terrified  at  the  food  which 
the  accumulated  filth  of  the  villages  offers  to  the  plague,  has  un- 
dertaken to  built  entire  villages  himself.  But  the  poor  fellahs 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  government  buildings,  for  even  the 
lash  cannot  extort  money  from  paupers.  The  condition  of  many 
Egyptian  villages  is  most  unfavorable  to  health.  As  only  earth 
is  used  for  material,  they  must  dig  to  build,  and  there  is  commonly 
a  ditch  about  a  settlement,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  overflow  of 


the  Nile  lodge,  and  finally  send  up  the  most  nauseous  exhala- 
tions and  most  pernicious  miasmas.  To  this  focus  of  the  plague 
we  must  add  the  cemeteries,  located  in  the  midst  of  dwellings. 
The  tombs  are  badly  constructed — they  are  not  deep  enough,  too 
many  bodies  are  heaped  up,  and  they  are  but  imperfectly  closed 
by  blocks  of  stone.  Hence  morbific  emanations  rise  incessantly 
from  this  fatal  place,  and  the  odor  of  carrion  abandoned  on  the 
highway,  load  the  atmosphere  with  the  most  deleterious  princi- 
ples. The  fellahs  do  not  seem  to  suspect  the  unhealthy  influence 
of  putrefaction.  They  wash,  water  their  cattle,  and  sometimes 
drink  themselves  in  these  pools  of  dirty  and  ill  smelling  water. 
It  is  thus  in  all  Egypt,  even  in  Said  (Upper  Egypt),  where  a  hot- 
ter climate  renders  cleanliness  more  important.  'The  villages  there 
are  perhaps  even  more  neglected ;  but  the  excessive  intensity  of 
the  heat,  completely  drying  up  the  canals  and  reservoirs,  prevents 
the  waters  shedding  their  miasmata  on  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
this  respect  renders  the  houses  more  salubrious.  Nothing  better 
shows  the  abject  state  to  which  the  cultivator  is  reduced  in  this 
country,  than  the  absence  of  all  hygienic  care.  The  ordinary 
dwelling  of  the  fellah  is  a  wretched  hut,  constructed  of  mud  and 
doura  straw  cut  in  pieces.  The  trunk  of  a  date  tree  furnishes  the 
frame,  and  the  roof  is  made  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
same  tree.  The  mother,  father,  children,  cattle  and  fowls,  are 
crowded  together  in  the  same  space  with  the  provisions  and  the 
dung-heap.  These  damp  and  mfected  huts  receive  a  little  light 
and  air  from  holes  in  the  wall,  which  have  neither  glass  nor  shut- 
ters. During  the  summer  the  air  circulates  freely,  but  in  the  win- 
tor  the  dwelling  is  hermetically  sealed.  As  may  well  be  imagined, 
the  furniture  of  these  wretched  huts  is  neither  costly  nor  compli- 
cated. The  man  and  his  wife  have  each  a  bed.  The  hand-mill 
with  which  they  grind  their  grain,  consists  of  a  stone  hollowed 
out  in  a  circular  form,  with  a  small  circular  stone  playing  within 
it.  These  are  commonly  made  of  fragments  of  fallen  columns. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  use  which  the  Egyptian  peasant  makes  of 
the  precious  ruins  scattered  so  profusely  over  the  land  ;  he  takes 
an  entablature,  perhaps  covered  with  the  most  curious  carvings  for 
his  door-sill.  Ignorance  and  idleness  acting  in  concert,  he  de- 
stroys daily,  without  absolute  necessity,  the  riches  of  which  sci- 
ence is  so  jealous,  and  does  not  even  know  how  to  use  them  to 
have  a  handsomer,  healthier  and  more  d  urablc  house  than  the  shape- 
less cabin  which  is  often  carried  away  by  the  great  overflow  of  the 
Nile.  With  the  exception  of  vessels  of  porous  earthen  which 
contain  water  for  drinking,  almost  all  the  objects  which  the  fel- 
lah profanes  are  products  of  the  -date  tree.  The  mat  on  which  he 
sleeps,  and  his  great  baskets,  are  made  of  date  leaves.  The  ends 
of  the  branches  furnish  brooms ;  the  flower  produces  a  matter 
something  like  the  wool  of  a  negro,  and  used  as  a  sponge — the 
leaves  supply  ropes,  and  after  having  fed  the  master,  the  kernel  of 
the  fruit  feeds  the  camel.  The  date  tree  often  clothes,  warms, 
shelters  and  feeds  a  man,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  trading. 

FISHING  EXTRAORDINAKY  ON  THE  PARANA. 

On  approaching  the  entrance  of  Bahia  Negra,  we  were  as- 
tonished at  the  number  of  fish,  apparently  myriads.  We  anchor- 
ed at  the  confluence  of  the  two  waters,  to  give  the  ofiicers  and 
men  a  little  sport,  and  an  opportunity  to  obtain  food  and  speci- 
mens. I  have  caught  the  Red  Snapper  and  Grooperon  the  coasts 
of  Florida  and  Mexico,  where  one  might  haul  in  the  sluggish,  in- 
active fish  as  lazily  as  an  '  old  soldier  of  a  tar '  would  take  in  the 
'  slack  of  a  rope,'  but  I  never  witnessed  fishing  such  as  this,  at 
the  confluence  of  Bahia  Negra  and  Paraguay.  In  an  incredible 
short  time,  hooks  baited  with  pork  were  floating  by  dozens  astern ; 
and  scarcely  had  they  touched  the  water  when  hundreds  of  fish 
would  spring  eagerly  at  each  bait.  Dorado,  Pam  and  Palometa 
(all  delicious  for  the  table)  were  among  the  varieties  caught.  The 
Dorada,  so  called  from  its  golden  color,  is  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  length,  and  weighs  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  pounds ;  its 
flesh  is  white  and  solid.  The  strength  of  this  fish  is  wonderful. 
When  hauled  in  it  would  spring  into  the  air  some  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet,  not  unfrequently  detaching  itself,  or  severing  the  hook 
from  the  line,  and  looking,  as  it  darted  upward,  like  a  huge  gold- 
en Vessel  incrusted  with  gems.  The  Pam  is  of  a  dark,  grayish 
color.  The  Palometa  is  more  formidable  to  swimmers  than  any 
other  inhabitant  of  the  La  Plata  waters.  Each  of  its  jaws  is  arm- 
ed with  a  row  of  triangular  teeth,  which  cut  like  the  sharpest 
knife. — Page's  La  Plata  and  Paraguay. 
«  »»»  > 

If  we  examine  the  subject,  it  is  not  pride  that  makes  us  angry, 
but  the  want  of  foundation  for  pride,  and  for  this  reason  humility 
often  displeaseth  ns  as  much. 


EXTERIOR    OF    AN    EGYPTIAN    FELLAH'S   H0USE.<» 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DUAWINGROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial] 
"  THEY  ARE  GONE,  ALL  GONE  I" 

BT  LENA   LTLB. 


I  .im  standing  alone, 
Near  the  old  hearthstone, 
And  shadows  around  me  are  falling; 
But  the  voices  low, 
Of  long,  long  ago, 
Are  unto  me  gently  calling; 
But  from  deep  in  my  heart  conies  a  weary  moan. 
They  are  gone,  they  are  gone,  they  are  all,  all  gone! 

'Neath  the  sod  they  are  laid, 
In  the  apple-tree  shade. 
With  the  brook  at  their  feet  babbling  wild ; 
And  the  sweet  blossoms  fall, 
For  their  luneral  pail. 
As  they  fell  when  I  was  but  a  child ; 
Still  my  heart  wails  out,  I'm  alone,  I  m  alone! 
They  arc  gone,  they  are  gone,  they  are  all,  all  gone! 

All  sunk  in  decay, 
It  is  passing  away, 
Is  the  home  of  my  childhood's  hours ; 
And  gone,  gone  from  here. 
Are  the  lo»ed  and  the  dear, 
They  sleep  'neath  the  wildwood's  flowers. 
As  I  stand  'neath  the  apple-tree  boughs  alone, 
I  look  on  their  graves.  They  are  gone,  all  gone! 

They're  gone  on  before  me — 
They're  hovering  o'er  me. 
Whilst  I  o'er  the  past  and  my  visions  am  weeping; 
When  age  has  crept  on. 
My  work  is  all  done. 
And  I  in  death's  chamber  am  silently  si  eping. 
Men  will  say  as  they  lay  me  beneath  the  damp  stone. 
He's  the  last  of  his  race.    They  are  gone,  all  gone ! 


PERSONIFIC.VTIOX  OF  MORNING. 
Blush  roses  under  them  ;  and  swiftly  came 

Through  the  pearled  grass  a  damsel,  beautiful 
With  youth,  and  on  her  face  a  virgin  shame ; 

With  gold  hair  scattered  to  the  west  wind  cool 
She  ran  before  the  steeds.  The  minstrel  dropped 
Ills  pipe,  and  upward  sprang  he  as  they  stopped. 

And  leaped  upon  the  beam  ;  then  all  around. 
Hiding  the  splendid  vision  from  his  sight, 

A  snow-white  mist  went  upward  from  the  ground; 
And  when  it  piussed  there  blazed  a  rosy  light 

O'er  half  the  sky — the  lawn  and  woods  were  flushed, 

And  all  unveiled  the  wakened  Morning  blushed. 
Annk  Bbadstreet. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  rem'embering  my  good  friends ; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  my  love, 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense. 

^UAKSPEARE. 


ooi^sip  ^viTH  THE  rc:ai>£:r. 

—  April  again!  How  time  flies,  to  be  sure!  If  this 
life  were  the  •*  be-all  and  the  end-all  "  it  would  be  indeed 
too  brief,  even  with  its  heavy  sorrows  and  severe  trial?. 
But  this  is  no  time  to  speak  of  sorrow,  with  the  breath 
of  spring  in  our  nostrils,  the  birds  singiug-  in  the  lilac 
hedge,  the  fields  showing  a  decided  green,  and  our  loved 
violets  opening  timidly  their  blue  eyes  to  the  blue  heaven 
above.  There  is  a  song  of  gladness  in  the  emancipated 
brook,  that  leaps  down  the  willow  glen  like  a  boisterous 
urchin  just  let  out  of  school.  Brave  and  cheery  and 
trumpet  toned  is  the  crow  of  chanticleer  as  he  struts  to 
and  fro  like  a  highland  piper;  and  confused  but  melodious 
the  blended  song  of  robin  and  bluebird  and  blackbird, 
the  music  as  varied  as  the  plumage.  There  is  a  stir  in 
the  human  blood,  corresponding  to  the  movement  of  life 
in  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  dreams  of  youth,  at  least,  come 
back  to  age  itself.  The  dim  eye  brightens,  the  faint 
heart  beats  with  a  stronger  pulsation.  All  may  drink 
awhile,  beneath  this  vernal  sky,  of  the  fontatne  de  Jou- 

vance What  news  will  the  swift-racing  steamships, 

those  iron  messengers  with  lightning  in  their  veins,  bring 
us  from  over  the  sea,  we  wonder?  ''Shadows,  clouds 
and  darkness ''  rest  upon  the  other  hemisphere.  Night 
and  day  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Piedmont,  the  fur- 
naces glow  in  the  foundries,  molten  metal  glares  in 
moulds,  gigantic  machines  shape  the  terrible  artillery; 
the  earth  quakes  with  the  marching  to  and  fro  of  heavy 
bodies  of  armed  men,  and  gentle  hearts  thrill  at  the 
presages  of  coming  strife.  Will  Europe  again  be  ploughed 
by  the  sword,  or  will  crowned  heads  listen  to  reason  and 
forbear  to  waste  and  ravage  the  loveliest  spot  of  earth? 
Yet,  if  war  would  loose  the  bonds  of  Italy,  we  would 
welcome  it  with  all  its  hcrrors.  If,  by  one  more  desper- 
ate struggle,  despotism  could  be  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  and  respect  the  rights  of  humanity  for  ages  to 
come,  then  we  would  hail  the  intelligence  that  armies 
were  once  more  contending  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
The  coming  months  are  pregnant  with  great  events,  the 
progress  of  which  we  shall  watch  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est  Oeorge  Sand  has  been  publishing  in  the  Hevue 

tUs  Veitx  Mondp-s  a  novel  called  Ellt  tt  Lui  {She  and  He),  in 
which  she  paints  the  brilliant  and  unfortunate  but  reck- 
less and  lost  Alfred  de  Mueset  in  odious  colors.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  De  Musset  was  a  former  lover  of  George 
Sand,  and  that  he  went  to  an  untimely  grave,  nothing 
can  be  more  disgusting  than  to  see  this  gray-headed 
voman  raking  over  his  ashes  and  coining  money  by  ex- 
posing the  dead.  We  are  utterly  sick  of  French  romance. 
When  the  light  literature  of  a  nation  is  as  corrupt  as 
that  of  FraiKc.  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  pr,|itl«^:il  deg- 
radation. Depravation  of  moral)!  and  political  r^t^vitude 
go  hand  in  hand Au  additional  attraction  has  been 


added  to  the  many  f  iscinatlons  of  New  York.  Two  en- 
terprising gentlemen,  Messrs.  Widdows  and  Sage,  have 
fitted  up  a  pretty  little  theatre,  685  Broadway,  and 
opened  with  a  small  and  select  troupe  of  French  per- 
formers. Light  vaudevilles  and  comedies  appear  to  be 
the  speciality  of  this  establishment,  and  report  speaks 
very  favorably  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented. There  is  no  reason  why  a  French  theatre  should 
not  be  a  complete  success  in  New  York,  where  there  is 
not  only  a  large  French  population,  but  where  thousands 
of  Americans  cultivate  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture. There  is  no  surer  or  more  agreeable  way  of  catch- 
ing the  French  accent  than  attending  French  plays, 
and  the  lessons  come  cheaper  than  those  of  a  master. 
We  trust  that  the  French  theatre  is  a  permanent  insti- 
tution in   New  York The  navy  department  used 

13t))500  tons  of  coal  last  year.  As  the  steam  vessels  mul- 
tiply the  consumption  of  coal  increases.    Soon  it  will 

cost  as  much  to  coal  as  to  man  the  navy "Mrs. 

Jones.-"  said  a  gentleman  one  day  last  summer,  when 
railroad  accidents  were  so  numerous,  to  a  lady  whose 
husband  was  a  brakeman,  "  Mrs.  Jones,  do  you  feel  wor- 
ried about  Mr.  Jones  while  he  is  on  the  cars,  in  view  of 
the  many  accidents  that  are  now  daily  occurring?*'  "  No, 
not  at  all,"  replied  the  contented  lady;  "for  if  he  is 
killed,  I  know  I  shall  be  paid  for  it,  because  Mr.  Williams 
got  Sp40  for  his  cow  that  was  run  over  by  the  cars  a  few 

days  since." Tt  is  remarked  with.truth,  that  public 

taste  is  ruined.  Formerly  we  gave  a  quarter  to  see  a 
tiger  and  a  lion,  but  now,  to  be  attractive,  the  tiger  must 

have  two  beads A  lady,  when  told  that  Mr.  Beecher 

was  about  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Burjis,  suggested  the 
equal  necessity  of  a  lecture  on  scalds.     '•  Vel,  vot  of  it?" 

The   ''Scalds  were  the  poets  of  the  Northmen The 

patients  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  ITtica  publish  a  journal 
called  the  "Opal."  The  two  following  "good'*  things 
are  in  the  last  number:  "  De  Sauty  telegraphs  that 
currents  ha\e  been  received  by  the  Atlantic  cable.  W^e 
are  of  the  opinion  that  raisins  (raisings)  ought  to  be  had 
soon."  "  For  more  than  two  months  the  snow  has  fallen 
in  just  sufiBcient  quantity  to  make  up  for  wear  and  tear 
of  showers,  sunshine  and  sleigh  runners.  The  Whites- 
boro  roan,  running  across  our  wide  domain,  (ours  to 
look  at — query :  is  this  the  reason  we  are  called  vdioii- 
ary.?j  has  been  really  mad  with  the  clicking  of  hoofs  and 

the  clashing  of  bells." A  provincial  mayor  in  one 

of  the  departments  in  France  has  come  out  with  an  epi- 
gram in  the  shape  of  a  notification  :  "All  beggars  found 
in  this  district  will  be  fined  fifteen  francs  for  the  use  of 

the  poor." The  London   Times  says  that  a  single 

message  over  the  cable  when  first  opened,  by  which  the 
embarkation  of  the  Canadian  regiment  for  India  was 
countermanded,  saved  the  government  at  least  $250,000. 
We  are  glad  somebody  has  a  good  word  for  the  inert 

coil Mrs.  Jane   Ermina  Locke  died  lately  in  Ash- 

burnham,  Mass.  She  wrote  a  good  deal  of  pleasing  poe- 
try, and  was  a  contributor    to    the    press    for    many 

years A   young  gentleman,   mistaken    for    Smith 

O'Brien  at  a  great  ball  in  New  York  was,  much  to  his 
astonishment,  the  lion  of  an  hour.  After  discovering 
why  he  was  so  extensively  flattered,  he  corrected  the 
mistake,  and  subsided  gracefully  into  his  normal  rank 
among  "  people  who  are  not  talked  about,"— luckily  for 

them An  able   jurist  writes  to    the    Washington 

Union  that  the  income  of  the  post-office  establishment 
may  undoubtedly  be  lawfully  applied  to  sustain  that  es- 
tablishment, even  without  a  formal  appropriation  by 
Congress.  Such  being  the  case,  he  thinks  an  extra  ses- 
sion will  not  be  necessary Our  American  mipister 

to  China,  Mr.  Reed,  is  expected  home  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  He  will  halt  at  Paris  and  London,  where,  it 
is  thought,  he  will,  with  his  vigorous  pen,  take  some  no- 
tice of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  London  Times. 


<  ^•^-  » 


NEW  PUBIilOATIONS. 


TuE  Swamp  Doctor's  Adventures  in  the  Southwest. 
With  Sketches  of  Squatter  Life.  By  "  Madison 
Tknsas  "  and  "Solitaire*'  (J.  S.  Robb).  Philadel- 
phia: T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

These  racy  pictures  of  life  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 
though  occasionally  a  little  exaggerated,  are  exceedingly 
humorous   and    spirited,    while    Darley's    illustrations, - 
fourteen  in  number,  are  inimitable.     For  sale  by  Shep- 
ard,  Clark  &  Brown,  Boston. 

Readings  for  Youwa  Men,  Mercoants.  and  Men  op 
JSusiNESs.  Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  172.    1859. 

A  few  pages  of  this  work,  from  the  London  copy,  which 
fell  into  our  bauds  some  weeks  pince,  impressed  us  witn 
a  strong  desire  to  read  the  entire  work,  and  we  were  sur- 
prised and  pleated  to  tiiditso  speedily  reprinted  by  a 
Boston  hou^e.  The  work  comprises  a  series  of  moral 
and  practical  es.-ays,  well  calculated  to  aid  and  guide  a 
young  wan  in  the  foimatiou  of  character  and  hahit,  and 
the  conduct  of  life,  all  of  them  brief,  pointed,  and  agree- 
ably written.  We  are  sure  that  the  work  will  become, 
as  it  deserves,  highly  popular. 

The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,  and  other  Sketches.  Edited 
by  William  T.  Porter.  Stiay  Subjects,  etc  ,  by  the 
"Old  'Un  "  and  the  "Young  'Un."  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

A  collection  of  humorous  sketches,  illustrative  of 
American  life,  originally  published  in  the  New  York 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  now  collected  in  a  large  volume 
with  Darley's  inimitable  illustrations.  A  large  number 
of  the  comic  storien  in  this  volume  are  from  the  pen  of 
our  associate,  Mr.  Durivage.  For  sale  by  Shepard,  Clark. 
&  Brown,  Boston. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued,  in  pamphlet  form, 
"Sybil  Grey,"  a  novel,  "The  Lady  of  Albarone,"  one 
of  (ieorge  Lippard's  romances,  and  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe," 
to  be  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
at  25  cents  each. 

M.\TRiM0NtAL  Brokerage  in  the  Metropolis.     By  a  Re- 
porter of  the  New  York  Times.     New  York:  Thatcher 
&  llutchiuson.  523  iJroadway.     r2mo.     pp  555.    1859. 
This  work  reveals  a  startling  current  of  life  in  New 
York,  and  shows  up  the  tricks  of  unprincipled  adven- 
turespes  in  a  striking  light.     AU   the  numtives  are  au- 
thentic,  and    many   of    the   characters    introduced  are 
among  the  notabilities  of  (Jotham      The  book  is  making 
an  immense  sensation  in  New  Vork.     For  sale  by  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co. 

The  History  ok  the  Little  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a 
Shoe— I'HE  l_  <  i.v  Di.'.  ki.i.\-;  By  1Ia.\s  .^ndi^kmcn. 
These  two  inimitable  juveniles  are  full  of  pictures  by 

the   best  artists.    Publibbed  and  for  sale   by  Shepard, 

Clark  Si.  Brortu. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  great  European  question  of  peace  or  war  remains 
undecided  at  our  last  advices,  though,  as  our  edition  is 
passing  through  the  press,  the  solution  may  have  been 
arrived  at.  Meanwhile  every  one  is  anxiously  watching 
the  fluctuations  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  for  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  French  newspapers,  controlled  as  they 
are  by  the  will  of  one  man,  who  hesitates  not  to  deceive 
the  public  whenever  his  supposed  interests  demand  a 
mask.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  if  a  war  breaks  out 
it  will  be  a  bloody  one,  and  that  before  it  ends,  all  the 
powers  that  desire  neutrality  may  be  swept  into  the 
vortex.  One  thing  is  certain,  however  matters  may  turn 
out,  the  French  people,  excluding  the  army,  are  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  peace.  The  reports  of  the  prefects 
and  sub-prefects  of  the  86  departments  into  which  France 
is  divided  prove  this  beyond  a  question. — It  would  seem 
that  England  is  convinced  of  one  thing — that  Napoleon 
III.  has  no  views  of  conquest  in  a  war  on  the  Italian 
question.  It  would  also  seem  that  his  determination  to 
settle  this  vexed  question  is  of  long  date.  When  Eng- 
land refused  to  expel  foreign  refugees  indiscriminately 
from  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  the  French  emperor  saw 
that  the  only  means  of  guarding  his  life  and  throne  from 
conspiracies  was  to  sustain  the  independence  of  Italy, 
against  Austria,  and  against  England  herself,  if  neces- 
sary.— It  is  now  scarcely  denied  that  M.  de  la  Guerron- 
iere's  pamphlet,  "  Napoleon  III.  and  Italy,"  was  in- 
spired by  the  emperor  himself.  It  reflects  his  views 
faithfully. — The  English  papers  speak  of  the  progress 
made  in  fitting  out  the  Great  Eastern  steamship,  and 
are  pointing  out  the  advantages  such  a  vessel  would 
present  if  owned  by  the  government.  It  would  be  able 
to  transport  an  army — that  is.  10,000  men,  with  horses, 
artillery,  baggage  and  provision. — The  season  in  Paris 
closed  with  several  splendid  balls  given  by  Americans. 
The  French  guests  expressed  themselves  delighted  at  the 
beauty  of  our  ladies,  the  splendor  of  their  attire,  the 
grace  of  their  manners,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Ameri- 
can gentlemen. — The  concerts  of  Christy's  Minstrels  in 
Paris  were  a  failure  so  far  as  the  French  were  concerned. 
They  could  not  understand  them,  and  fancied  they  were 
sold,  because  the  singers  simply  blacked  their  faces  in- 
stead of  being  genuine  negroes. — Mr.  Milland  has  sold 
La  Pres&e^  Louis  Napoleon's  organ,  which  received 
"  warning  "  for  a  political  article  lately,  to  Mr.  Felix 
Solar,  for  100,000  francs  less  than  he  gave  Mr.  Emile  de 
Girardin  for  it. 

The  Ductxees  of  Orleans. 

The  memory  of  the  Orleans  family  is  kept  up  by  the 
memoirs  of  M.  Guizot,  of  which  the  second  volume  has 
just  appeared.  In  one  of  her  letters  dated  from  the 
Tuileries.  the  duchess  says  that  she  never  forgets,  iu  edu- 
cating her  son,  that  she  is  bringing  up  a  man  destined  to 
reign.  The  poor  mother  was  so  full  of  the  lofty  part  her 
son  was  called  upon  to  fill,  that  one  day.  when  the  boy 
who  was  six  years  old,  and  on  a  visit  to  a  public  establish- 
ment, fell  down  and  began  to  cry,  the  duchess  hastened 
to  console  him  and  dry  his  tears,  and  then  said  to  the 
master  of  the  establishment.  "I  beg  you  will  tell  no 
one  that  you  saw  the  boy  cry !" 

The  Princess  Clotilde. 

It  is  said  that  when  this  lady  was  received  on  board  the 
"  Reine  Hortense,"  Rear-admiral  Jurien  de  Lagraviere 
having  expressed  a  fear  that  the  salvos  of  artillery  would 
be  disagreeable  to  her,  she  replied :  "  Do  not  be  uneasy, 
sir;  as  a  Piedmoutese  I  cannot  fear  the  firing,  and  as  a 
Frenchwoman,  I  must  love  it." 

Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  purchased  another 
Murillo  from  the  Spanish  gallery  of  the  late  Marshal 
Soult,  at  300,000  francs.  It  is  a  "Birth  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,"  to  which  connoisseurs  give  the  preference  over 
Murillo's  "Ascension  of  the  Virgin,"  which  had  been 
bought  by  government  for  600,000  francs. 
Evacuation  of  Borne. 

It  is  explained  that  the  ground  for  supposing  the 
French  and  Austrians  will  evacuate  the  Papal  States  is 
because  the  pope  has  invited  them  to  do  so.  Nothing  had 
transpired  to  indicate  how  either  power  will  proceed,  but 
rumors  from  Paris  say  the  French  will  withdraw. 

Horticultural  Fair. 

At  the  recent  horticultural  fair  at  Dijon,  Burgundy, 
Mr.  Maluoury  exhibited  seven  hundred  varieties  of 
grapes,  either  for  wine  or  table,  all  classed  and  ticketed 
in  perfect  order,  and  other  exhibitors  rivalled  him  in  the 
production  of  beautiful  and  perfect  fruit. 

English  Beform  Bill. 

Disraeli*s  reform  bill  confers  the  franchi.«e  upon  all 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  upon  parties 
having  small  investments  in  the  Funds  and  Savings 
Banks;— the  representation  of  15  small  boroughs  is  re- 
duced from  two  to  one  member  each. 

Victor  Emmanuel. 

It  is*  now  re-asserted  that  this  sovereign  is  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Prince  de  Leuchtenberg's  widow.  In 
this  way  Sardinia  will  be  closely  connected  with  Russia 
and  France. 

Charles  Dickens. 

It  is  now  asserted  that  this  great  novelist  and  reader  is 
not  coming  to  America.  It  is  said  that  he  fears  that  the 
indignation  caused  by  his  "American  Notes"  will  be 
revived. 

Crinoline. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  last  imperial  ball  that  crino- 
lines had  lost  much  of  their  amplitude.  AVomen  of 
fashion  are  beginning  to  abandon  their  u«e. 

Macready. 

The  veteran  Macready,  though  retired  from  the  stage, 
has  lately  been  giving  readings  for  the  benefit  of  a  praise- 
worthy institution. 

HuBala. 

Russia  is  certainly  arming.  It  was  denied  recently 
that  she  was  preparing  for  the  eventuahties  of  war. 


BURi^ETT'S    KALLISTOiV. 

ri^UIS  incomparable  Cosmetic  is  the  result  of  many 
JL  years  of  research,  observation  and  thorough  scienti- 
fic investigation,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  properties  of 
many  specimens  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  but  of  their 
effects  singly,  and  in  various  combinations,  upon  the 
human  skin 

It  acts  powerfully  upon  the  cuticle,  eradicating  from 
its  surface  all  blemishes  and  discoloratious,  an  1  at  tho 
same  time  aliasing  all  irritation  and  indammation,  and 
rendering  the  skin  fair  and  healthy. 

In  the  year  1853,  a  few  bottles  of  the  KALLISTON 
were  gratuitously  distributed  for  trial.  Thus  a  demand 
was  created,  which  has  constsintly  increased  beyond  pre- 
cedent. Many  letters  have  been  written,  and  statements 
made  to  the  proprietors,  by  persotis  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, iu  various  pads  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  testifying  to  its  wonderful  efficacy.  Many  of 
these  are  so  laudatory,  that  if  published,  they  would 
seem  almost  fabulous. 

It  has  been  found  to  accomplish  the  following  results: 

/:  cleanses  the  skin  perfectly. 

Ii  allays  heat. 

It  allays  smarting. 

It  allays  itching. 

It  allays  injlaniination. 

It  removes  tan. 

It  removes  freckles. 

It  removes  sunburn. 

It  removes  redness. 

It  removes  roitghiicss. 

It  removes  dandruff. 

It  cures  chapped  hands. 

It  renders  the  skin  fair. 

It  renders  the  skin  smooth  and  moist. 

Cleanse  the  .skin  thoroughly  by  a  medium  which  does 
not  irritate  (all  soaps  contain  more  or  less  iriitating  pow- 
er), and  stimulate  it  to  a  healthy  action,  and  when  that 
is  accompIi.-(hed,  the  pore.^  are  opened  and  the  skin  be- 
comes a  vehicle  to  carry  off  diseases,  instead  of  a  trap  to 
catch  and  hold  them. 

KALLISTON  cures  chapped  hands  caused  by  extreme 
cold;  it  also  removes  sunhi/rn  caused  by  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun;  both  are  irritations  produced  by  oppo- 
site extremes — one  remedy  applies  with  equal  effect. 


The  folloicin^  extracts  froTn  notices  are  selected  from  a 
few  of  the  leatiing  neivspopers : 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

For  the  Complexion. — Of  all  the  compounds  we  have 
yet  seen  prepared  as  a  cosmetic  for  thebkin,  there  is  none 
that  has  a  higher  reputation,  or  one  that  is  so  popu- 
lar with  the  ladies,  as  the  far-famed  Kalliston.  It  is  sci- 
entifically prepared,  and  is  a  perfume  as  well  as  toilet 
wash.  It  will,  with  a  few  applications,  remove  tan, 
freckles,  sunburn,  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is 
extensively  used  for  these  purposes,  and  ladies  who  apply 
it  can  exercise  iu  the  open  air  as  freely  as  they  please, 
and  experience  no  inconvet  ience  from  rough  or  irritated 
skin.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co  are  the  proprietors. 
From  Leslie's  Family  Ma^^azitte. 

As  it  is  proper  and  natural  for  our  lady  friends  to  wish 
to  make  themselves  as  lovely  as  possible,  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  indicate  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  that 
much  desired  consummation,  and  we  can  confidently 
assert  that  any  one  who  u^es  Burnett's  celebrated  Kallis- 
ton  may  obtain  a  fresh  and  satin-like  complexion.  This 
delightful  preparation  removes  tan  and  freckles  and  im- 
parts a  velvety  softness  to  the  skin.  For  chapped  hands 
it  is  invaluable,  while  its  healing  properties  and  delicious 
perfume  render  it  agreeable  to  every  sense. 

From  the  Boston  Saturday  Gazette. 

A  New  Pleasure  —  Burnett's  Kalliston  — We  yield  it 
the  palm;  the  effect  is  salutary  and  the  perfume  is  ex- 
quisite ;  after  the  application  we  feel  as  bland  and  balmy 
as  a  May  morning. 

Frovi  the  Boston  Journal. 

Burnett's  Kalliston — Gentlemen  who  have  once  used 
It  as  a  wash  alter  shaving  know  and  appreciate  its  value. 
To  those  who  suffer  from  smtrting  and  tenderness  ot  the 
face,  and  have  not  used  it,  we  recummend  it  on  account 
of  its  healing  properties.  To  persons  troubled  with 
roughness  of  the  skin  during  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the 
east  winds  of  our  northern  spring,  its  emollient  qualities 
will  commend  it,  as  it  will  be  found  a  complete  remedy 
for  the  above-named  physical  annoyance. 
Fr07n  the  ISexv  York  Timts. 

Burnett's  Kalliston  imparts  to  the  skin  a  peculiar 
softness  of  texture,  so  desirable  during  the  prevalence  of 
harsh  \:inds  or  a  hot  sun. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

The  proprietors  are  perjnitted  to  copy  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  lady,  from    Vienna. 

#  #  #  #  #  u  y^g  have  been  constantly  on  the 
move  now  for  many  weeks,  and  hope  to  reach  Paris  in 
time  for  the  baptismal  fete.  At  any  rate,  I  look  forward 
to  our  arrival  there,  as  a  period  of  rest.  As  old  travel- 
lers we  bear  the  annoyances  and  privations  incident  to 
journe>ing  with  composure,  but  1  have  suffered  more 
from  the  exhaustion  of  my  supply  of  K-illiston  than 
from  any  other  cause.  If  any  good  friend  should  be 
coming  out  here,  do  pray  send  me  enough  to  last  until  I 
get  home  again  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  rehef  and 
comfort  it  brings  when  one  is  suffering  from  exposure. 
I  have  tried  other  '  appliances,'  but  have  found  nothing 
that  will  compare  with  It  for  efficacy  or  agreeableness." 
From  Mr.  Boyd,  of  thefrm  of  Messrs.  J.  M  Boyd  ^  Co.j 
cjtcnsive  mnmifuctunrs  and  merchants. 

.    Mahlboro',  Mass  ,  July  11,  1R56. 

Messrs.  .Toseph  Burnltt  &  Co.,— Gents. — The  package 
of  Kalliston  came  to  hand  last  evening,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  (o  state  to  jou  how  much  we  value 
it.  My  family  have  used  it  almost  daily  for  more  than 
two  }  ettrs,  and  now  they  think  they  cannot  do  without  it. 

A  single  application  has  repeatedly  removed  freckles 
from  the  face  of  my  little  boy,  leaving  his  sbin  smooth 
and  fair.  And  iu  all  cases  of  sunburn  or  irritation  of 
the  skin,  from  whatever  cause,  it  has  thus  far  proved 
itself  a  perfect  and  very  pleasant  remedy. 

I  can,  if  }ou  desire  it,  refer  }ou  to  ^eve^aI  cases  of  ob- 
stinate cutaneous  disease,  iu  which  I  know  the  Kallibtou 
has  had  a  wonderfully  good  effect;  one  in  particular,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  P ,  one  of  my  neighbors,  had  suf- 
fered for  many  yeais,  from  eruptions  and  painful  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  (probably  the  effect  of  bad  vaccine 
viru.i),  leaving  it  iu  several  places  puckered  and  quite 
red.  A  tew  weeks  ago  I  recommended  to  him  your  Kal- 
liston; he  has  ^ince  iufuruied  me  that  the  eDectof  its  use 
has  been  very  marked  and  beneficial,  that  the  skin  has 
become  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  inflammation  and  red- 
ness has  nearly  disappeared  This  is  an  important  case, 
and  1  will  tell  >ou  more  about  it  when  I  see  you. 

1  owe  it  to  you  to  state  that  1  did  not  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  any  cosmetic  until  I  tried  your  KaUlston,  aLd 
I  cheerfully  give  my  testimony  iu  its  favor. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  M.  BOYD. 

Letter  from  a  distinguished  Physician  in  Massachusetts. 

Messrs.  Josepu  Burnktt  &  ('o  ,  Boston,— Gents  — 
Agreeably  to  y  our  request,  1  have  carefully  examined  the 
formula  which  you  employ  iu  the  manufacture  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  jou  have  given  the  name  of  Burnett' <i  Kal- 
liston., and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  find  the  ingredients 
comprising  it  to  be  f«uch  as  medical  men  would  approve 
of,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  skin  in  cutan- 
eous affections.  The  coiabiuatiou  is  entirely  judicious 
and  compatible,  and  well  calculated  to  proniotea  healthy 
condition  of  the  skin.        Respectfully  yours,     *    *    » 

The  I?ALLI3T0N  is  prepaied  only  by  JOSEPH  UUK- 
NKCr  &  Co.,  No.  27  Central  Street,  Boston,  and  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere  for  Fifty  Cents  a  bottle. 
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OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE. 
HOUGHTON'S  OLD  STAND. 

ORBAT   SENSATION. 

BEST  Frenrh  KiJ  Oloves,  03  cents  a  pair. 
50(10  Cambric  Banded  Collars,  from  '2!i  cents  to  SI. 

Cambric  Flouiicings  from  12  1-2  cents  a  strip  to  50  cts 

10,000  doieu  Linen  Cambric  Itandkercliiefs,  selling  by 
the  dozen  from  75  ceDt.s  to  $1  62. 

4000  b'rencU  Veil.s,  round  and  square,  from  50  cents  to 
92  25  eacli. 

200O  Cambric  Mnslio  Kmhroidered  setts,  just  received, 
from  »1  25  to  #4  50,  the  best  for  the  price  in  the  city. 

Cambric  KdgiuKs  and  Insertions.  Fresh  invoice  just 
received.     Cheap! 

4000  Dimity  Bands,  from  6  cents  to  26  cents. 

Wide  French  Trimming  Laces.     Cheap! 

.Joined  Blond  Laces,     ('heap' 

Heal  Thn-ad  Laces.     Very  Cheap!! 

100  Cartons  Velvet  Ribbons.  Warranted  cheaper  than 
at  any  other  house  in  Ito.^ton. 

French  Flowers,  Kuches.  Bonnets,  Itibhonfl,  and  all 
Millinery  articles,  at  prices  which  will  suit  the  closest 
buver. 

Our  stock  is  now  all  fresh  and  new. 

OPPOSITE  TKEMONT  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 
CUi^IIMAlV  &  »ROOK»i.  14 

<;o>si'MPrioN. 

How  many  diseases  of  debility  incurable  by  ordina- 
ry medicines,  are  classed  by  physicians,  as  well  as 
the  public,  under  the  convenient  terni  Consumption ! 
All  of  them  agree  in  one  thing,  their  latal  tendency  ;  and 
most  of  them,  in  their  primary  and  even  secondary 
stages,  may  be  arrested  by  purify  iug  the  springs  of  life 
through  the  renovating  agency  of  the  PJiHTJVIAN 
SYliUP. 14 

pREGSON'S    MANTILLA 

EMPORIUM, 

Corner  of  Suiiinier  and  C'hnnncy  mrcria, 

CONTAINS   TUB   L.VUfJEST    .VND    RICHEST    STOCK   IN   TUB 

EASTERN  STATES, 
—  OP  — 
VcItcI  Early  !^pring  mnntillnH, 

Ilnndiaoinc  Itlsirk  Silk  Circnlnrn, 

Black  ailh  Col'd  Clolh  ChcMtcrficlds, 
Black  Silk  BrrnouH, 
Bcaaiirul  Snuiiucr  Clolh  Sncko  &  Raglans. 
—  ALSO  — 
Guipure,  Chantilly,  and  Pusher  liaoe 

MANTLES. 


Being  exclusively  conflned  to  this  department,  adv.-in- 
tages  can  bo  offered  to  purchasers  not  elsewhere  attain- 
able. 

Inspection  and  comparison  respectfully  solicited. 


A.     OREOSOIV, 

14  I'llOPHTBTOB 


BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 
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BAKER    &     Co. 'a 


Ahcriux,  French,  Homeopathic,  and  VANai.A  Prbmidm 
CaocoL.tTi;,  Preparbd  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Solcdle  Ho.mceopatuic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 
CtitbratefJ  as  nutritive^  salutary  and  ddicioits  beverages^ 
For  more  than  thref-fnurths  of  a  centurt/,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  tiie  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.     As  nourislmient  for  children,  invalids, 
and  pensons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  Yoric; 
AVm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTER  BAKKR  &  Co., 

6m*        1.3  Dorchester,  Mass. 

N  E  >V      O  O  O  D  S  . 

C.     C.     HOLBROOK     &     Co., 

12  SUMMER  STRtET, 

Are  constantly  receiving  NEW  AND  CHOICE  STYLES 
of  desirable  goods  suited  to  the  wants  of  party  goers ; 
also  A  great  variety  of 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES,   WHITE   GOODS,    etc., 

Together  with  a  full  and  very  desirable  jussortment  of 

Infanin'  DrcHHea,  .Skirla,  ^V rappers,  Blan- 

3w     kclH,  Chrislcning  Robes,  Caps,  etc.      13 

yK    Ht'NnRED    SOKGS    OK    SCOTLAND. 

I'rice  50  cents. 

BEAUTIES  OE   CALEDONIA,  with  a  Portrait  of 
BURNS.     Price  91- 

ly  13        Published  by  OLIVER  DIISON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

TRAVELLING  PASSPORTS. 

I)ERSONS  going  abroad  can  be  furnished  with  Travel- 
ling Passports  by  applying  to 

.JOHN  E.  M.  GILLEY, 
8w.        10  No.  8  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

Something  New. — Agents  Wanted. 

BUSINESS  honorable. — AVill  pay  a  weekly  sjilary  from 
§18   to   S30.    Small  capital  required.     No  "  hum- 
bug."   For  particulars,  enclose  stjimp,  and  address 
4w  13 A.  H.  MARTYN,  Plaistow,  N   II, 

BE  WING  MACHINE:}. 

PRATT'S  Tight  Stitch  Machines.     Price  *25  to  »35. 
Also  PRATT'S  Improved  Carpet  Sweepers.  Price  Sf2.'i0. 
AgcnUs  wanted.     Apply  at  54  Elm  Street.  8w  11 
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BOSTON  DAILY  LEDGER 

FOR  isr,9. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  EDITIONS. 

qiHE  Proprietors  of  the  IJOSTON  DAILY  LEDOER 
X  ire  nf>t  insensible  to  tbeir  obligHtions  to  the  public 
for  the  geuerous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  sus- 
tained iu  their  efforts  to  establifh 

AN  IIVDKl'ENDErsT  PENNY  PRESS 
in  Roston, — free  from  all  political  control,  and  above  the 
Induence  of  Sectional  or  Party  interests. 

With  a  full  Editorial  Corps 

at  our  command,  the  Ledher  will  continue,  as  before,  to 
discu8!i  freely  those  political  topics  which  come  up  from 
time  to  time  for  general  consideration  with  a  regard  only 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union.  No 
m;in  or  number  of  men.  no  party  or  party  influence, 
shall  control  the  editorial  columns.  Uut  while  political 
corruption  phall  have  no  quarter,  public  men  whose 
labors  are  cont-ecrated  to  an  advancement  of  the  People's 
interests,  shall  receive  our  hearty  co  operation  and  (sup- 
port. Prominent  iu  this  po.^ltion  we  now  find  one  of  our 
ablest  statesmen,  Stei'UK.n  A.  I)OUt;i..49,  petting  his  fi^ce 
rtg-aiH5f  political  corruption.  The  Ledger  was  the  firt^t 
daily  paper  in  Hoston  to  endorse  his  independent  and 
state.'^maolike  cour-^eiand  while  his  labors  are  exerted  for 
the  public  good,  he  j*hall  have  our  hearty  support. 
The  department  of 

Telegraphic  Intelligence 

will  continue  to  be  full  and  complete  m  both  the  Morn- 
ing and  the  Evening  Editions;  and  as  the  paper  18  print- 
ed on  one  of 

Hoe's  Fast  Presses, 

we  arc  enabled  to  keep  our  columns  open  for  the  receipt 
of  news  to  the  very  latest  hour  before  the  departure  of 
the  mails. 

In  the  Reporting  Department 

a  strong  force  is  always  employed,  aflordins  very  full  and 
reliable  Court  Iteports,  Keviews  of  the  Markets.  lieports 
of  Public  Meetings,  Lectures,  Theatrical  and  Musical 
matters. 

To  render  the  Lkdger 

An  Acceptable  Family  Paper 

has  been  the  aim  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence of  their  success  is  its  popularity  in  the  family  cir- 
cle. Advertisements  of  an  objectionable  character  are 
never  published  in  its  column^,  and  the  employment  of 
low  or  loose  expresuiona  is  never  permitted  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  paper. 
The  Leduer  contains  a 

Larger  Amount  of  Reading  Matter 

than  any  other  Penny  paper  in  the  country,  affording 
ample  space  for  a  daily  record  of  everything  of  impor- 
tance that  is  transpiring  in  the  busy  world. 

TERMS  OF  THE  LEDGER: 

Single  copies  One  Cent;  Weekly  subscription  to  Car- 
riers, Six  Cents.  Mail  subscribers  Three  Dollars  per 
annum  in  advance.  The  Morning  Edition  is  published 
and  mailed  at  an  early  hour;  the  1  and  2  1-2  o'clock 
P.  M.  Editions  are  posted  in  season  for  the  afternoon 
mails. 

ADVERTISIWG   DEPARTMENT, 

Circulating  as  the  LEDGER  does,  extensively  through 
all  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  other  paits  of  the 
country,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  mediums  of  advertis- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  United  States, — whilp  the  terms 
are  as  low  as  in  many  journals  with  not  half  the  circu- 
laUon. 

C'Oianrin^c  Room, IVo*  18  Stnic  Street. 

I*riiitiiij{  OUlcc, Xo.  4  Willinins  Court. 

A.   M.    LAWRENCE   <fc    CO., 
14  PUBLI3UER3. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COLLECT' ION       OFFICE, 

IVo.  'i3  8lnle  !$lrccl. 

IO.VNS  negotiated  and  nil  other  busine.ss  connected 
J  with  the  .*ile  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Busine.'^s. 

COLLECTIONS 
Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PKOVINOES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 

LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

WM.  F.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  2i  State  St.,  Boston. 

LOCKWOOD,  LUMB  &  Co., 

PLUMBERS, 

48   SCHOOL    STREET,    BOSTON. 

Directly  opposite  Franklin  Statue. 
Plumbing  work  of  all  descriptions  done 
PROMPTLY  and  at 

Rcnxoiiabic  Prices. 

oua  .MOTTO : 
THE  BEST  IS  TIIE  CnElPEST. 


GROVER    &    BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED 


STEAITIBrRO'S  ITIERCA1VTII.E 

LADIES'  AND  GENILESLEN'S 
HAIK-DRKSSING    ROOMS, 

No    252  Washington  St.,  a  few  doors  above  Summer  St. 
[ET'SKPAIUTE  ROOM  FOR  LADIES.         14 

1)iCTirRKS   FOR  <:iRK<:iAN   AKDANTIQLE 
.     PAINTING  are  only  published  by 

J.  E.  TILTON  &.  Co., 

IGl  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Who  forward  them,  postpaid  (with  full  and  special  direc- 
tions how  to  paint),  to  any  address.     Send  for  a  list  and 
other  information  gratis. 

Dealers  and  tochers  supplied.  8  eow3m. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
HANOVi-R  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW     ENGLAND. 

Possespingall  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 
8  eowSm.  I.EU'I!^  Klt'I;:,  Proprietor. 

c.  c  c.  c. 

Coughs!  Oolde!!  Consumption!!!  Cured!!!! 

By  the  'iim-ly  use  of  Mrs  M.  N.  flardiitr's  Indian 
Bal.=am  of  Liverwort,  the  bc.'it  and  most  ell<-ctually  reme- 
dial agent  ever  offered  in  all  Pulmotiary  Complaints. 
For  .sale  evtry  wlitre.  Sw  14 


Family  Sewing  Machines. 

NEW  STYLE.S. 

PRICE.««   FROM  §.50  TO  Sl'i.5. 

18  Summer  Street Boston. 

4%  Broadway New  York. 

730  Chestnut  Street Philadelphia. 

181  Baltimore  St.,  (Carroll  Building) Baltimore. 

TWEXTl-FH E  THOUSAND  l\  ISE. 

These  machines  sew  from  two  spools,  as  purchased 
from  the  store,  requiring  no  re-winding  of  thread,  and 
finishing  each  seam  by  their  own  operation,  without  re- 
course to  the  hand-needle  aa  is  required  by  other  ma- 
chines. On  account  of  their  simplicity,  durability,  ease 
of  management,  and  adaptation  to  all  varieties  of  family 
sewing,  they  execute  either  htavy  or  fine  work  with 
equal  facility,  and  without  special  adjustment. 

As  evidence  of  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  their 
machines,  the  Qrover  &  Bak£r  Sewino  M.\ciiine  Com- 
pany beg  leave  to  respectfully  refer  to  the  following 

TESTIMONIALS. 

*'  Having  had  one  of  Grover  &  Baker's  machines  in  my 
fumily  for  nearly  a  )ear  and  a  half,  1  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  as  every  way  reliable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed — family  sewing  '' — Mrs  Joshua  Leav- 
iU^  tvi/t  of  Kev.  Dr.  Lravitt.  editor  of  iV.  Y.  Independent. 

'■  I  confess  myself  delighted  with  your  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, which  has  been  in  my  family  for  many  months. 
It  has  always  been  ready  for  duty,  requiring  no  adjust- 
ment, and  is  easily  adapted  to  every  variety  of  iamily 
sewing,  by  simply  changing  the  spools  of  thread." — 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Strirkfnnd,  ivi/e  of  litv.  Dr.  iStrkklandy 
editor  of  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

"  After  trjing  several  different  good  machine?,  I  pre- 
ferred yours,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  perlect 
ease  with  which  it  is  managed,  as  well  as  the  strength 
and  durability  of  the  seam.  After  long  experience  I 
feel  competent  to  .<^peak  in  this  manner,  and  to  confident- 
ly,recommend  it  for  every  variety  of  family  sewing.'" — 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Spooner,  wife  of  the  editor  of  Brooklyn  istar. 

*'  I  have  used  a  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Mschine  for 
two  years,  and  have  found  it  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fam- 
ily sewing,  from  cambric  to  broadcloth.  Garments  have 
been  worn  out  without  the  giving  way  of  a  stitch.  The 
machine  is  ea.sily  kept  in  order,  and^asily  used. — Mrs. 
A.  B    Whipple^  wife  of  Rev.  Geo.  Whipjile^  New  York. 

*'  Your  sewing  machine  has  been  in  use  in  my  family 
the  past  two  years,  and  the  ladies  request  me  to  give  you 
their  testimonials  to  its  perfect  adaptedness,  as  well  as 
labor-saving  quahties  in  the  perlbrmance  of  family  and 

household  sewing  — Robert  Boorman,  JS'eiv  York. 

'^For  several  months  we  have  used  Grover  &  Baker's 
Sewing  Machine,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  lady  who  desires  her  sewing  btautifully  and  quickly 
doi.e,  would  be  most  fortunate  in  possectbing  one  ot  these 
reliable  and  indefatigable  *  iron-needle  women,'  whose 
combined  qualities  of  beaulJ/^  strength  and  sijuplicily  jire 
invaluable  '' — J.  W  Morris,  daughter  of  Gen.  George  P. 
Morris,  editor  of  the  Home  Journal. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  R.  Leavitt,  Esq.,  an 
American  gentleman,  now  resident  in  Sidney,  New  South 
Wales,  dated  Jan  12,  1858. 

"  I  had  a  tent  made  In  Melbourne,  in  1853,  io  which 
there  were  over  three  thousand  yards  of  sewing  done 
with  one  of  Grover  &  Baker's  Machines,  and  a  single 
seam  of  that  has  outstood  all  the  double  seams  sewed  by 
sailors  with  a  needle  and  twine." 

"  If  Homer  could  be  called  up  from  his  murky  hades, 
he  would  sing  the  advent  of  Grover  &  Baker  as  a  more 
benignant  miracle  of  art  than  was  ever  Vulcan's  smithy. 
He  would  denounce  midnight  shirt-making  as  ^  the  dire- 
ful spring  of  woes  unnumbered.'  " — Prof.  North. 

''I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Grover  &  Baker 
Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustained  my  expecta- 
tion. After  trjing  and  returning  others,  I  have  three  of 
them  in  operation  in  my  difft-rent  places,  and,  after  four 
years'  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find."—/.  H.  Hammond., 
Senator  froyn  South  Carolina. 

"  My  wife  has  had  one  of  Grover  &  Baker's  Family 
Sewing  Machines  for  some  time,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  tlAt  has  been  in- 
vented. I  take  mucli  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to 
the  public." — J.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

'*  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  and  puts  everybody  into  an 
excitement  of  good  humor  Were  1  a  Catholic,  I  should 
in>ist  upon  Saints  Grover  &  Baker  having  an  eternal 
holiday  in  commemoration  of  their  good  deeds  for  hu- 
manity."—  Cassius  M.  Clay. 

"  This  is  not  a  puff  following  the  gift  of  a  machine. 
We  went  and  purchased  the  article  of  Grover  &  baker. 
And  we  have  accomplis.hed  the  sewing  of  a  fortnight  in 
a  little  more  than  two  da>s  I  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  'p^nny  wise  and  pound  foolish,'  where  can  this 
char<ic#r  be  better  illut-truted  than  in  the  case  of  a  hus- 
band and  father,  who  } early  pays  more  for  doctor's  bills 
for  his  feeble  wife  than  it  would  cost  to  buy  a  sewing 
machine  which  would  las-t  for  jears,  and  which  very 
probably  is  all  that  his  wife  requires  to  restore  her 
health.  1  think  there  is  something  in  the  muscular 
effort  required  by  the  sewing  niacbii:e  which  is  positively 
healthful  Don  Quixote  sajs,  'blessed  be  the  man  who 
nictnird  slefp.''  1  t^ay,  blessed  be  the  man  who,  through 
the  sewing  machine,  invented  the  oj'portunity  for  sleeping.'''' 
—Rev.  Mrs.  Parsons  Cooke,  in  the  Puritan  Recorder. 

"  A  lady,  with  a  good  machine,  can  easily  accomplish 
in  a  day  an  amount  of  sewing  which  it  would  require  a 
week  to  do  by  the  common  mode,  and  so  she  gains  lime 
for  other  occupations.  V^e  have  had  a  machine  in  our 
famil)  for  some  months— of  Grover  &  Bakers  make— 
and  ever) bodv  who  sees  it  in  operation,  including  the 
ladits,  who  know  so  much  more  about  '  gnsset.  and  band 
aud  ^■eanl,'  than  we  ever  dieamfd  if.  ptafcs  it  to  bt*  oiie 
of  the  uio.u  vulDable  invenliuus  oi  the  age.' —  Il'n/tA- 
?/ian  and  Rtjlector. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  10-14 


WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEERY. 

rj^HIS  REMKDY  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
J-  most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  and  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  CoufJiiS,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sorb 
Throat,  Inflammation  of  the  Lunos,  Bronchitis,  Wuoof- 
iNo  CouoH,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  inlluence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  general  use  of  this  Balsam^  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  pMt 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SKTH  W.  FOWLE  & 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

ARKIAGE  AJVD  VJHlTlNti  CARDS 


M 


FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 


E.  A.  TFIJLON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STKEfcT BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraying  lepartment  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes, 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  exaniiLe  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand. 

E  A.  TEULOIS  will  allow  a  liberal  discount/rowi  hi$ 
own  prices  on  all  jobs  eiceeding  Sf'iO  in  value,  i^ave  this 
adveitii-ement,  and  call  at  1 -It)  f-*^  \VaNliiii|{lon 
St. 9  UoMton,  directly  oppi  t;itc  the  Old  South  Church. 

bm.  U 

Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam. 

riMlE  STANDARD  REMEDY  FOR  ALL  PULMONARY 
J.  DISEASES.— Extensively  used,  te^ted  and  approved 
in  New  England,  Canada,  and  the  Jiritish  provinces  dur- 
ing a  period  of  THIRTY  YEARS  hy  Eminent  Physi- 
cians. Clergymen.,  Prefts^ors  of  Colleges,  Theological  Sem- 
inaries, Sicuntific  and  Distinguished  Public  Men., — and  in 
fact  by  all  classes  in  the  community.  See  certificates  in 
pamphlets  and  wrapper  to  bottles. 

[Ct^  Bkwaue  of  Countrrfkits  and  Tmitatioks! 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  wuole  name, 

'-VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  B.\LSAM," 

Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO,  Druggists, 
33  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  i^old  by  upothi-cariea 
and  country  merchants  generally.  Piice,  large  5ize,  ^Ij 
small  size,  oO  cents.  Ii4w3m.         10 

A  B  O  R  N  , 

HATTER,   IVO.   »5   AVASIII^OTOW  ST. 

U  NEW  Sl'KINO  STYLES  OF  HATS  NOW  KEADY.   4w 

MAYO    &    COX, 

CONFECTIONERS, 

No.  'i  Hon'floin  Square  Ulock, 

(Near  the  Revere  House),  BOSTON. 

tt^  Plain  aud  Fancy  Cake,  Pastry,  Tee  Creams,  Sherbcrt, 

Frozen  Pudding?,  Jellies  and  Conffctionary,  of 

superior  quality  constiintly  on  hand. 

PARTIES  and  FAMILIES  supplied  at  short  notice,  and 

with  punctuality.  4w    11 

WANTED, —  Agents  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  aud  Cauadas  to  sell  by  subscription  the  very 
best  books  published.     A  small  capital  only  ia  required, 
and  large  profits  can  be  made.     I'or  full  particulars  ad- 
dress LEARY  &  GETZ,  Publishers, 
6w  9             224  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TO    THE    LADIES. 


N.    S.    DEARBORN, 

CAKD    EMGKAVKR, 

24  SCHOOL  STREET, 

Just  opened,  a  new  and  beautiful  assortment  of  Plain 
and  Fancy  Tinted  NOTE  PAPEKS,  comprising  the  latest 
Parisian  styles,  with  ENVELOPES  to  match.  Ladies  are 
particularly  invited  to  examine  this  assortment,  as  the 
patterns  are  the  most  elegant  ever  seen  in  the  city. 

Constantly  on  band,  a  large  assortment  of  CAKE 
BOXES,  and  the  best  quality  of  WEDDING  STATION- 
ERY. 4w  13 

DESIGNING  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 
KILBURN    &    MALLORY, 

96    WASUINGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 

ReFEB  to  B.ILLOU'S  PiCTOBUL.  3m   12 

"HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE." 

ANY  person  (Lady  or  Gentleman) in  the  United  States, 
possessing  a  small  capital  of  from  S3  to  ST,  can  en- 
ter into  an  easy  and  respectable  business,  by  which  from 
.•^5  to  S?10  P'T  day  can  U  naliztd.     For  particulars,  ad- 
dress, (with  stamp),  W.  U.  ACTON,  &  Co. 
4w  12               41  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MEERSCHAUM 

PIPES  AISD  TliKES  of  every  variety  of  s'yle  and 
finish.    Also,  TRIMMINGS    and   FRENCH  WOOD 
PIPES.    Pipes  MOUNTED  and  repaired  at  short  notice. 
F.  BROWN,  Apothecary, 
4w        12  No.  G8  Washington  Street. 

IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

INDIAN  EMMENAGOGUE.  A  new  and  safe  medicine 
designed  expressly  for  females,  aud  warranted  to  cor- 
rect periodical  obstructions  from  all  the  various  causes 
that  arise,  and  money  refunded  in  case  of  failure.  No 
quack  medicine,  but  sold  by  a  regularly  educated  phy- 
sician of  nineteen  years*  successful  practice,  who  furnieh- 
cB  a  large  number  of  eminent  physicians  and  clerg)  men 
as  testimcninN  of  character.  Sold  only  at  Remedial 
Institute,  No  12  Suffolk  Place,  Boston,  and  No.  28  Union 
Street,  Providence.  Pamphlet  on  disease  of  women  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  stamp,  to 

4w        13  Dr.  II.  N  MATTISON,  as  above. 

BEMOVAL  AND  OPENING 

OF  a  new  and  much  needed  Institute  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  Spm.ii,  Curvature,  Chkst  a.nd  Ar- 
i)OMi>AL  U'e.\kness,  and  like  disea.^e.s.  This  principle 
will  restore  the  lost  balance  o£  power  and  cure  wilhovt 
medicine!  The  subscriber'.s  new  invention  sustains  the 
weakened  organs,  supplies  rest  and  exercise  without  the 
fatigue  of  exertion,  and  restores  the  most  perfect  *'  free- 
dom of  motion,'"  relief  being  immediate,  however  young 
or  feeble  the  patient  may  be.  [O^  Ladies  attended  by 
Miss  Anna  J.  Wilso.n.  Consultation  free. 
No.  54  Essex  Street.         4w  11         DR.  N.  "WILSON. 

DAOTIERREOTYPES, 

VDMITTKU  by  all  avti>t«  to  le   the   best  pictures  for 
miniature  taken  by  the  art, «  xecuted  iu  a  superior 
manner  by 
2t  13         J.  BJEKT,  142  Miiihinglou  Ml. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DUAWINGHOOM   COMPANION. 


COSTUMES  OB"  CORFU,  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  embraces  repre- 
sentations of  the  striking  and  picturesque  cos- 
tumes of  the  island  of  Corfu,  carefully  copied 
from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot.  Corfu, 
anciently  Corcyra,  is  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  whose  relations  with  Great 
Britain  are  now  the  subject  ot  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation. The  island  is  separated  from  Cephalonia 
by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  next  to  it  in  size.  It 
is  long  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  comprises  an 
area  ot  227  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  very  picturesque  ;  the  soil  fertile  ;  the  cli- 
mate hot,  very  changeable,  and  unhealthy  on 
the  coasts.  The  principal  products  are  corn, 
sufficient  for  a  four  months'  supply,  with  a  good 
deal  of  inferior  wine  and  oil,  more  than  half  the 
island  being  covered  with  olive  groves.  It  also 
produces  oranges,  lemons,  salt,  honey  and  wax. 
It  is  parcelled  out  into  seven  subdivisions,  each 
sending  one  member  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. Besides  the  city  of  Corfu  there  are  only 
a  few  scattered  villages.  Corfu  is  a  fortified 
seaport  in  the  centre  of  the  east  coast,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  25,000.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  eminence,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late,  and  is  defended  by  a  detached 
citadel  and  several  strong  forts.  'The  principal 
objects  of  interest  to  the  visitor  are  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  numerous  other  richly-decorated  Greek 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  TREE. 

•  This  tree  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able that  has  been  discovered  in  Madagascar, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  native  name,  ravinala,  by  which 
it  was  designated  by  Sonnerat,  its  discoverer. 
Ravinala  is  literally  leaf  of  the  forest,  as  if  it 
was  the  leaf  by  which  the  forest  was  character- 
ized, which  is  the  fact  where  it  abounds,  though 
in  many  parts  it  is  not  met  with  at  all.  The  tree 
rises  from  the  ground  with  a  thick  succulent  stem 
like  that  of  the  plantain,  or  the  larger  species  of 
strelitzia,  to  both  of  which  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance. It  sends  out  from  the  centre  of  the 
stem  long,  broad  leaves,  like  those  of  the  plan- 
tain, only  less  fragile,  and  rising,  not  around  the 
stalk,  but  in  two  lines  on  opposite  sides,  so  that 
the  leaves  increase,  and  the  lower  ones  droop  at 
the  end,  or  extend  horizontally,  the  tree  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  large  open  fan.  When  the 
stem  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  lower  part 
of  the  outer  covering  becomes  hard  and  dry,  like 
the  bark  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Many  of  the 
trees  in  this  region  were  at  least  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  lower  leaves.  I  frequently 
counted  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  leaves  on  a 
single  tree,  the  stalk  of  each  leaf  being  six  or 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  broad  leaf  itself  four  or 
six  feet  more. 

The  whole  of  these  twenty-four  bright  green 


formerly  been  somewhat  skeptical  on  this  point, 
I  determined  to  examine  some  of  the  trees ;  and 
during  my  journey  this  morning  we  stepped  near 
a  clump  of  the  trees.  One  of  my  bearers  stack 
a  spear  four  or  five  inches  deep  into  the  thick, 
firm  end  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  about  six  inches 
above  its  junction  with  the  trunk,  and  on  draw- 
ing it  back,  a  stream  of  pure,  clear  water  gushed 
out,  about  a  quart  of  which  we  caught  in  a  pitch- 
er, and  all  drank  of  it  on  the  spot.  It  was  cool, 
clear,  and  perfectly  sweet.  On  further  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  there  was  no  filtration  of  the 
water  through  any  part  of  the  plant,  as  I  had 
been  led  to  suppose  when  I  had  seen  water 
drawn  by  Sir  William  Hooker  from  one  of  the 
specimens  in  the  palm  house  at  Kew.  There 
was  a  kind  of  natural  cavity  or  cistern  at  the 
base  of  the  stalk  of  each  of  the  leaves,  above  its 
union  with  the  stem,  and  the  water  which  had 
b  .en  collected  on  the  broad  and  ribbed  surface  of 
the  leaf,  had  flowed  down  a  groove  or  spout  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  stalk  into  this  natural  res- 
ervoir, whence  it  supplied  nutriment  to  the  tree, 
and  refreshment  to  the  traveller  or  the  laborer. 

But  in  Madagascar  this  tree  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  the  builder's  tree  rather  than  the 
traveller's  tree.  Its  leaves  form  the  thatch  ot  all 
the  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The 
stems  of  its  leaves  form  the  partitions  and  often 
sides  of  the  houses  ;  and  the  hard  outside  bark 


Revolution,  the  college  consisted  of  a  School  of 
Divinity,  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics.  From 
1700  to  1776,  eight  to  ten  Indians  were  annually 
educated  and  maintained.  For  about  seventy 
years  previous  to  the  Revolution  the  average 
number  of  students  was  seventy.  Many  ot  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  measures  that  led  to  the  Revolution, 
and  for  active  cooperation  with  the  patriots  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  independence,  were  alumni  of 
William  and  Mary  College.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  war,  three  of  the  professors,  and  more 
than  thirty  students,  joined  the  army.  Among 
the  latter  were  James  Munroe  and  John  Mar- 
shall. In  1778,  George  Washington  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  college.  The  preliminary  ef- 
forts to  established  a  college  dated  back  to  1619, 
when  the  treasurer  of  the  '  Virginia  Company  ' 
received  from  an  unknown  hand  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  to  educate  Indian  youth.  Other 
subscriptions  were  made,  and  a  site  on  the  James 
River,  near  where  Richmond  now  stands,  was 
selected.  But  the  project  was  extinguished  in 
1662,  by  the  Indian  massacre  of  the  emigrants 
who  were  to  occupy  the  college  lands.  Subse- 
quently, attempts  were  made  to  set  the  college  on 
its  feet,  but  Governor  Berkeley's  famous  letter, 
thanking  God  that  Virginia  had  no  free  schools 
nor  printing-presses  — '  nor  would  have  these 
hundred  years  ' —  again    quashed    the   project. 


SKETCHES    FROM    CORFU. 


SUNDAY   DRESS. 


HOLIDAY   COSTUME. 


SUNDAY   DRESS. 


and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  the  Arsenal,  Mil- 
itary Hospital,  residence  of  the  lord  high  com- 
missioner in  the  citadel,  lunatic  and  orphan  asy- 
lums, the  light-house  and  aqueduct.  On  the 
esplanade  is  a  fine  statue  of  Count  Schulenberg, 
who  successfully  defended  the  city  for  the  Vene- 
tians against  the  Turks,  in  1716.  Corfu  is  the 
seat  of  the  parliament,  senate,  and  high  judicial 
court  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  niul  of  a  university 
and  college.  It  has  abundant  supplies,  a  safe 
and  convenient  harbor,  and  constant  steam  com- 
munication with  Trieste,  Athens,  Gibraltar  and 
England.  The  dresses  worn  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Corfu  are  singularly  picturesque,  and  are  mi- 
nutely delineated  in  our  engraving.  On  the  left 
is  a  woman  in  her  Sunday  dress,  a  gay-colored 
skirt,  a  velvet  jacket  richly  embroidered,  shoes 
with  brilliant  buckles,  and  a  peculiar  head-dress. 
On  holidays  a  yet  more  striking  dress  is  worn,  of 
rich  material,  and  heavily  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  Sunday  costume  of  the  men  is  exceedingly 
rich,  and  worn  with  a  jaunty  air.  It  glitters  with 
embroidery  on  every  s«am.  The  every  day  dress 
is  similar  in  pattern,  but  has  no  ornament.  In 
contrast  with  this  gay  attire  is  the  severe  and 
sombre  fuit  of  the  Greek  priest,  whose  ample 
robes  almost  entirely  conceal  his  figure.  The 
people  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  of  the  East  gen- 
eially,  cling  to  their  ancient  costumes  with  a  te- 
nacity for  wliich  they  deserve  the  thanks  of 
artists.  In  Athens  the  king  and  court  have  set 
the  fashion  of  wearing  the  rich  Albanian  dress. 


gigantic  leaves,  spread  out  like  a  fan  at  the  top 
of  a  trunk  thirty  feet  high,  presented  a  spectacle 
as  impressive  as  it  was  to  me  rare  and  beautiful  ; 
and  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  were  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  for  miles  together,  and  were 
it  not  that  these  vast  bright-green,  shining  leaves 
are  slit  on  each  side  by  the  wind,  and  so  flutter 
in  smaller  portions  with  the  passing  breeze,  the 
prevalence  of  this  tree  would  impart  a  degree  of 
almost  inconceivable  magnificence  to  the  vcgeta 
tion  of  the  country.  In  the  fan-like  head  of  the 
traveller's  tree  there  were  generally  three  or  four 
branches  of  seed  pods.  The  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion seemed  to  be  enclosed  in  a  tough,  firm 
spathe,  like  those  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent development  was  more  like  thal^f  the 
fruit  of  the  plantain.  When  the  pods,  or  seed 
vessels,  of  which  there  were  forty  or  fifty  on  each 
bunch,  were  ripe,  they  burst  open,  and  each  pod 
was  seen  to  enclose  thirty  or  more  seeds,  in  shape 
like  a  small  bean,  but  enveloped  in  a  fine,  silky 
fibre  of  the  most  brilliant  blue  or  purple  color. 

But  this  tree  has  been  most  celebrated  for  con- 
taining, even  during  the  most  arid  se.ison,  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  fresh  water,  supplying  to  the 
traveller  the  place  of  wells  in  the  desert.  When- 
ever 1  inquired  of  the  natives  they  always  affirm- 
ed that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  so  abundant 
and  jiure  was  the  water,  that  when  the  men  were 
at  work  near  the  trees,  they  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  stream  for  water,  but  drew 
oflr  and  drank  the  water  from  the  tree.     Having 
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is  stripped  from  the  inner  and  soft  part,  and  hav- 
ing been  beaten  out  flat,  is  laid  for  flooring  ;  and 
I  have  seen  the  entire  floor  of  a  long,  well-built 
house  covered  with  its  bark,  each  piece  being  at 
least  eighteen  inches  wide  and  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long.  The  leaf,  when  green,  is  used  as  a 
wrapper  for  packages,  and  keeps  out  the  rain. 
Large  quantities  are  also  sold  every  morning  in 
the  markets,  as  it  serves  the  purpose  of  table- 
cloth, dishes  and  plates,  at  meals ;  and  folded 
into  certain  forms,  is  used  instead  of  spoons  and 
drinking  vessels. —  TTirce.  Visits  to  Madaijascar. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  this  college, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  are  gathered  from  va- 
rious sources  :  —  "  Arrangements  were  being 
made  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  its  existence,  on  the  19tli 
February,  in  grand  style.  George  Tucker  had 
been  engaged  to  write  a  poem,  and  ex  president 
Tyler  to  pronounce  an  oration.  The  moft  ex- 
uberant pride  and  joy  was  felt  in  anticipation  of 
the  event  It  was  expected  that  many  Alumni 
would  come  together  within  the  walls  of  the  Ahna 
Ma'cr,  when  many  a  pleasant  friendship  would 
be  renewed,  and  those  now  grown  gray  in  the 
service  of  their  country  could  congratulate 
each  other  on  there  still  being  a  future  before 
them,  in  which  to  win  new  laurels.  General 
Scott,  and  Messrs.  Rives,-  Critlcnilen,  and  many 
others,  were  expected  to  he  present.     Before  the 
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Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher,  who  died  in  1691, 
left  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  estate  to  aid  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  educate  Indian  boys.  For  this 
latter  purpose  a  building  was  erected,  bearing 
date  1723,  and  it  stood  until  the  recent  fire. 
The  charter  of  the  college  was  dated  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1692,  so  that  it  was  burned  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  charter,  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-seven years  from  that  date.  William  and  Ma- 
ry was  formerly  allowed  a  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Wythe,  Nelson,  George  and 
Beverly  Tucker  have  been  professors  in  the  Law 
Department,  and  four  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  viz  :  Jefferson,  Madison,  Munroe  and 
Tyler,  were  educated  there.  Hon.  John  Mar- 
shall, Chief  Justice  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Patrick  Henry,  Lieutenant  General  Win- 
fie  d  Scott,  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  Hon. 
Wm.  C.  Rives,  were  students  there.  The  Se- 
cret Society  of  the  '  Phi  Beta  Kappa  '  originated 
at  William  and  Mary,  about  177.'),  but  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Revolutionary  War.  Since  its 
organization  the  college  has  had  seventeen  presi- 
dents."— Home  Journal. 


How  few  there  are  who,  starting  in  youth,  ani- 
mated by  great  motives,  do  not  at  thirty  seem  to 
have  suffered  a  "second  fall!"  What  angel 
purposes  did  they  woo— and  what  hag  realities 
have  they  married  !  What  Rachels  have  they 
thought  to  serve  for — and  what  Leahg  has  the 
morning  dawned  upon  ! — JeirolJ. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  j  winter  sTiiKiBT. 
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TIURB  ISLAND,  B.4.Y  OF  FONSFX'A. 

The  fine  engraving  bolow  is  from  a  drawing 
made  expressly  for  us  on  the  spot,  and  delineates 
accurately  Tigrc  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Fonscca, 
Honduras,  the  destined  port  of  the  Pacific  mail- 
steamships  connecting  with  the  railway.  The 
water-view  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is 
enlivened  by  a  steamship  under  steam  and  can- 
vass, and  by  other  characteristic  craft,  while  the 
bold  eminence  that  rises  against  the  sky  is  a 
striking  and  peculiar  object  in  the  landscape. 
The  Bay  of  Fonseca  is  more  than  fifty  miles 
long  by  thirty  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  volcanic  causes.  The  three  States 
of  San  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  touch 
upon  this  bay.  Honduras  has  the  free  port  of 
Amapala  on  the  island  of  Tigrc,  which  occupies 
a  commanding  position  nearly  io  the  centre  of 
the  bay,  which  is  sometimes  called  also  Golfo  de 
Amapala,  or  Conchagua.  The  other  islands  in 
the  bay  belonging  to  Honduras  are  Sacate 
Grande,  Guegensi  and  Esposescion.  Punta 
Sacate,  Martin  Perez,  Conchaguita  and  Mian- 
guera  belong  to  San  Salvador.  There  are  other 
islands  in  the  bay,  but  these  are  the  principal. 
The  island  delineattd  in  our  engraving  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumfoience,  of  conical  form, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  2500  feet.  The  slope 
descending  to  the  water  is  fertile  and  productive. 
On  the  soutli  and  east  rugged  ridge.'*  of  lava  re- 
fist  the  fury  of  the  waves,  but  on  the  nortliea.st 
there  are  many  beautiful  coves  or  small  bays 
with   smooth    sand-beaches.      In    the    port  of 


Amapala,  which  faces  one  of  these  platjas  or 
cove  ,  the  water  permits  vessels  of  the  heaviest 
tonnage  to  lie  close  in  shore.  When  Sir  Francis 
Drake  made  this  his  principal  depot,  there  were 
several  Indian  settlements  on  the  island,  but  the 
ferocity  of  the  pirates,  and  the  scarcely  less 
piratical  followers  of  Drake  drove  the  Indians 
from  their  homes.  In  1828  some  enterprising 
merchants  established  the  free  port  of  Amapala 
which  has  rapidly  increased  in  population,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  the  most  important  port  in 
the  Pacific  between  San  Francisco  and  Valpara- 
iso. The  rapidity  with  which  it  has  developed 
itself  is  truly  remarkable.  Not  only  does  it  now 
contain  several  large  mercantile  establishments, 
stores  and  warehouses,  but  many  of  the  private 
dwellings  are  neat  and  well-built.  The  accessi- 
bility of  the  markets  of  three  States,  and  the 
depth  of  water  and  security  of  the  bay  are  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  which  will  work  out  for  it  a 
brilliant  future.  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier  has  given  us 
the  best  description  of  this  island  and  the  bay  in 
which  it  is  situated  that  has  yet  been  published. 
He  says  : — "A  direct  tfade  is  carried  on  between 
Amapala  and  Bremen,  Liverpool,  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  New  York  and  Valparaiso.  No  data 
exist  for  determining  its  extent  or  value.  The 
exports  are  indigo,  hides,  tobacco,  bullion,  silver 
and  copper  ores,  and  Brazil  wood,  together  with 
maize  to  ports  on  the  coast.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  been  introduced  on  the  mainland,  with 
a  view  of  supplying  the  California  market.  Ly- 
ing  in   front  of  the  port  of  Araalapa,   to   the 


northwest  of  the  island  of  Tigre,  is  the  island 
of  Esposescion.  It  is  high,  with  a  huge  'playa  ' 
(cove)  on  its  southern  side,  but  is  deficient  in 
water.  This,  however,  might  be  supplied  to 
every  necessary  extent  by  wells  of  the  requisite 
capacity.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  in  re- 
spect to  the  considerable  island  of  Punta  Sacate. 
The  little  island  of  Martin  Perez  is  comparative- 
ly low  and  level,  and  has  a  rich,  productive  soil. 
It  retains  its  verdure  during  most  of  the  year, 
and  is  green  when  the  other  islands  are  sere  and 
yellow  from  drought.  The  remaining  islands,  of 
which  there  are  many,  may  be  described  as  vol- 
canic domes,  supporting  only  enough  soil  to 
nourish  the  grasses  which  disguise  the  rough  and 
blistered  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed. 
The  bay  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  shores  swarm 
with  every  variety  of  waterfowl,— cranes,  herons 
pelicans,  ibises,  spoonbills,  ducks,  curlews,  dart- 
ers, etc.,  etc.  Large  beds  of  oysters  are  found 
in  the  shallow  waters  in  the  dependent  bays  of 
La  Union  and  Chismuyo.  Their  quantity  seems 
to  be  inexhaustible.  Huge  piles  of  their  shells 
are  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  islands  and 
mainland,  showing  how  extensively  they  were 
used  by  the  aborigines.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  oysters  found  around  New  York, 
and  of  excellent  flavor.  Crabs  and  eray  fish  are 
also  abundant.  The  whole  region  around  this 
bay  is  eminently  productive,  and  capable  of  fur- 
nishing supplies  of  every  kind  to  every  desirable 
extent  The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Cholu- 
tcca,  Nacaome  and  Goasooran  are  of  the  highest 


fertility  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  every 
tropical  commodity.  The  savannahs  back  of 
these  comparatively  low  grounds  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  grazing,  while  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
other  products  of  the  temperate  zone  may  be  cul- 
tivated on  the  slopiis  of  tlie  mountains  and  the 
plateaus  of  the  interior.  Wood  of  value  for 
purposes  of  export  or  for  the  construction  of 
dwellings  and  ships,  including  pines,  exist  in  ex- 
haustless  quantities  on  the  very  slopes  of  the 
bay  or  may  be  rafted  down  the  rivers  from  the 
interior.  The  rivers  also  afford  facilities  for 
navigation  by  small  boats  for  considerable  dis- 
tances inland,  to  points  near  the  metal-bearing 
spurs  or  outlines  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  silver 
and  gold  mining  district  of  Tabanco,  in  the  de- 
partment of  San  Miguel  (San  Salvador),  the 
silver  mines  of  Aramacina  and  San  Martyn,  and 
the  famous  mine  of  Corpus,  all  lie  within  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  of  this  bay.  Limestone  is 
found  in  large  beds  on  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  estero  of  Cubulero,  and  a  fine  rose-colored 
sandstone  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Nacaome, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
As  affording  admirable  ports,  abundant  means 
for  shipbuilding  and  repair.'',  with  supplies  of 
every  kind,  not  less  than  for  its  value  in  respect 
to  local  and  existing  commerce  with  San  Salva- 
dor, Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  the  Bay  of  Fon- 
seca has  a  singular  value  and  commercLal  impor- 
tance." This  is  a  glowing  description,  but  sub- 
secjuent  surveys  have  fully  established  the  truth 
of  all  that  Mr.  Squier  advances  in  his  acconnt. 


^^^c. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CAPTAIN  COURTENAY: 

—  OR,  — 

A  CRUISE   IN   THE  MOLUCCAS. 

BT   .7.    L.    WILLIAMS. 

Who  that  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  enter- 
tain among  his  reminiscences  of  bygone  pleas- 
ures the  memorabilia  of  a  cruise  in  the  Eljsian 
latitudes  of  the  Australasian  Spice  Islands — the 
Moluccas,  or  the  smiling  and  island-gemmed 
geas  of  Celebes  and  Slindoro  ;  who,  I  ask,  that 
has  obtained  this  enviable  experience,  can  ever 
forget  the  attractive  beauties  of  this  paradise  of 
mariners  ?  The  fabled  delights  of  Fairyland 
Beem  to  be  here  reduced  to  practical  reality,  and 
the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
or  the  experiences  of  the  veracious  circumnavi- 
gator Sinbad,  could  scarcely  astonish  the  mind 
familiar  with  the  scenes  of  these  "  Isles  of  Par- 
adise." Milton's  spicy  gales  of  "  Araby  the 
Blest,"  are  hero  no  myth,  and  when  under  the 
lee  of  the  rich  spice  gardens  of  Amboyna,  Banda, 
or  Gilolo  (the  very  names  musically  suggestive 
of  oriental  voluptuousness),  we  can  easily  fancy 
that 
"  Pleased  with  tlie  grateful  smell.  Old  Ocean  smiles."' 
Old  Commodore  Anson's  description  of  what 
the  island  of  Tinian,  in  the  Ladrones,  was  in  his 
day  (though  it  is  sadly  changed  now),  will  give 
a  sort  of  rudimentary  idea  of  the  Moluccas  and 
Philippines,  just  as  a  description  of  Tcmpe  or 
Arcadia  will  enable  us  to  form  a  conception  of 
Eden. 

On  a  glorious  afternoon  in  May,  18 — ,  the 
good  ship  "Morpheus,"  an  opium  clipper  of  seven 
hundred  tons,  well  manned,  found  and  fur- 
nished, was  lazily  rolling  over  the  blue  waters  of 
the  sunny  sea  of  Miiidoro.  Far  to  the  westward 
an  irregular  line  of  misty  blue  horizon  indicated 
where  the  long  and  mountainous  island  of  Pal- 
awan lay,  and  from  the  maintop  could  be  seen 
the  peninsula  of  Salonda,  stretching  far  out  from 
Palawan  on  the  port  bow.  The  weather  had 
been  for  some  days  intensely  hot,  and  the  winds 
light  and  baffling,  being  about  the  change  of  the 
monsoon  ;  but  this  afternoon  we  were  favored 
with  a  cool  and  pleasant  breeze  from  the  south- 
west veering  to  south,  and  I,  Frank  Fathom, 
Esq.,  seated  myself  comfortably  on  the  hammock 
nettings,  with  my  back  against  the  quarter-boat's 
davit,  seriously  premeditating  an  unbridged 
"  kieff,"  and  a.  particularly  exquisite  Manilla 
cheroot.  Captain  Courtenay,  our  commander, 
was  sole  owner  of  the  Morpheus.  He  had  seen 
service  in  the  navy,  had  made  a  large  fortune  in 
the  opium  trade,  and  had  the  Morpheus  built  for 
him,  fitted  up  as  neat  as  a  yacht,  with  a  pretty 
little  armament  of  ten  carronades  and  one  long 
swivel  gun  on  the  forecastle.  He  cruised  about 
in  these  latitudes  for  the  mere  love  of  adventure, 
and  the  influence  of  old  habits,  occasionally  run- 
ning into  the  Moluccas  for  a  cargo  of  spices, 
sapan-wood,  etc.,  or  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for 
opium,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  sea  life.  He 
was  a  noble  fellow — gentlemanly  and  kind- 
hearted,  with  a  shade  of  quiet  melancholy  in  his 
nature,  which  disposed  him  to  taciturnity,  brave 
as  a  hon,  handsome,  poweiful  in  frame,  and  ac- 
tive as  a  panther.  His  crew  loved  him,  for  he 
was  kind  and  indulgent  to  them,  and  thirty  finer 
seamen  never  trod  a  plank.  Our  discipline  was 
perfect,  and  we  were  all  like  brothers  on  board 
the  Morpho'is. 

While  I  was  thus  tranquilly  enjoying  my 
cigar,  the  venerable  old  quartermaster  of  the 
watch  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  to  attract  my 
attention.  "  That's  her,  sir,"  said  he,  pointing, 
a;  he  spoke,  to  a  vessel  just  visible  in  the  hori- 
zjn.  V  That's  the  hooker  that  the  skipper  has 
been  trying  to  overhaul  f incc  wo  left  Mindanao." 
Ttie  speaker  was  a  hardy,  weatherbeaten  old  tar, 
l.ailing  from  Capo  Cod.  Captain  Convtcnay 
had  picked  him  up  from  a  wreck  in  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  ten  years  previously  ;  he  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  crew,  the  others  having  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Malay  pirates,  who  plundered  and 
sot  fire  to  the  ship.  Bob  sto.ved  himself  in  an 
empty  cask  and  was  not  found  by  the  Malays. 
Captain  Courtenay  found  him  the  next  day 
astride  of  a  plank  on  which  be  had  puddled  away 
from  the  burning  ship,  miraculously  escaping  the 
numerous  sharks  which  infest  those  seas.  Our 
captain  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  fidelity, 
valor,  seamanship,  and  long  experience  of  the 
gallant  old  mariner;  a  strong  attaclimmt  grew 
between  them,  and  although  occupying  the  hum- 
ble birth  of  a  quartermaslir  (for  he  was  no  navi- 


gator), Bob  was  the  particular  favorite,  confidant, 
and  often  adviser  of  Captain  Courtenay.  Hav- 
ing lost  an  eye  by  a  splinter  on  board  the  "  Con- 
stitution," in  the  engagement  with  the  "  Guer 
riere,"  our  classical  skipper  christened  him 
"  Horatius  Codes  ;"  but  "  Codes,"  according  to 
all  sound  maritime  grammar,  is  isomeric  with 
Cockles,  and  Bob  is  more  nautical,  conventional, 
and  convenient  than  Horatius,  and  so,  in  brief, 
the  sturdy  old  seaman  was  dubbtd  Bob  Cockles 
by  all  hands. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Bob  ?"  said  I,  fetching  as 
deep  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  rude  interruption  of 
my  "hieff"  (see  Parkyn's  'Abyssinia").  "  Help 
me  up  "  (one  feels  frighifully  lazy  in  these  lati- 
tude.--),  "and  give  me  the  glass."  Bob  was 
right.  Off  the  entrance  of  the  deep  bay  of 
Salonda,  and  just  appearing  from  behind  tlie 
cape  as  we  slowly  forged  ahead,  I  could  make 
out  the  same  polacca-rigged  barque  that  we  had 
followed  from  Luan  Bay  in  Mindanao,  and 
which  we  had  lost  sight  of  some  days  since. 
Speculation  had  been  rife  among  us  for  a  time 
as  to  the  cause  of  our  pursuit  of  this  barque,  and 
of  her  flight ;  no  one  knew  anything  about  it  ex- 
cept the  captain  and  Bob  Cockles,  and  I,  Frank 
Fathom,  Esq.,  Captain  Courtenay's  first  lieuten- 
ant and  quondam  chum  at  college,  was,  if  I  must 
confess  it,  too  lazy  to  ask  hirn. 

"  That's  the  barque,"  cried  I,  as  soon  as  I  had 
satisfied  myself  of  the  fact;  "jump  down,  Bob, 
and  call  the  captain." 

"  I  see  her,"  said  the  sonorous,  manly  voice  of 
Captain  Edward  Courtenay  himself,  behind  me. 
"  Square  the  yards,  Mr.  Fathom,  if  you  please, 
and — "  the  captain  finished  the  sentence  by 
pointing  to  the  chase. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Forward  there  !  square  the  yards,  set  lower 
studding-sails,  and   haul   down   the  jib.     Bob, 
keep  her  away  a  couple  of  points." 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

After  the  bustle  of  the  necessary  marocuvres 
had  subsided.  Captain  Courtenay  seated  himself 
on  the  hammock  nettings  and  motioned  me  to 
a  seat  beside  him. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  "  we  have  now  been  ship- 
mates for  more  than  two  years,  and  I  ha\e  never 
yet  told  you  a  story."  I  nodded  assent.  "  I'll 
tell  you  one  now,"  he  added  with  unusual  vivac- 
ity. "  You  would  like  to  know  v/hy  I  left  the 
ship  so  long  in  your  charge  in  Amboyna,  when 
you  sailed  to  Ceram  without  me  ;  how  I  received 
the  injury  which  laid  me  in  the  sick  list  there  in 
Luan  Bay ;  what  I  want  with  that  crocodile's 
skeleton  that  Bob  has  anatomized,  and  why  I 
am  pursuing  that  barque."  I  nodded  again, 
and  he  continued.  "  The  breeze  is  very  light, 
and  I  sec  that  the  chase  is  becalmed  under  the 
land  there ;  we  shall  not  probably  come  up  with 
her  before  night,  and  as  you  are  just  indolent 
enough  to  make  a  good  patient  listener,  if  you 
will  promise  me  not  to  go  to  sleep  until  I  have 
done,  I  will  satisfy  your  curiosity.  When  we 
visited  Lindores  Bay  in  Amboyna,  three  months 
since,  in  ray  rambles  about  the  country,  I  pene- 
trated some  distance  into  the  interior  by  the 
banks  of  the  Ayondo  River,  and  found  a  beauti- 
ful plantation  owned  by  a  wealthy  Spanish  exile, 
Don  Carlos  d'Alvarez,  who  had 

'  One  fair  danghtcr  and  no  more, 
The  whicb  he  loved  passiDg  well.' 

"  Ha !  I  thought  that  would  waken  you, 
Frank,  now  do  keep  your  eyes  open.  His  plan- 
tation and  villa  he  had  called,  after  some  place 
in  Spain,  Aguascalientcs.  It  was  on  the  river's 
side,  and  embosomed  in  as  dense  and  wild  a 
tropical  forest  as  ever  you  saw.  While  rambling 
listlessly  through  the  thick  woods  by  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  picking  carelessly  the  fragrant 
clove  buds  that  perfumed  the  air  around,  I  was 
astonished  at  seeing,  within  six  feet  of  me,  as  I 
stepped  aside  to  pass  round  a  gigantic  dryo- 
balanops  or  camphor  tree,  which  stood  in  my 
path,  the  most  beautiful  girl  that  I  ever  saw  ; 
and  yet  my  astonishment  at  the  unexpected  ap-' 
pearance  of  a  young  lady  of  superior  grace  and 
beauty,  and  elegant  presence,  in  this  wilderness, 
was  not  equal  to  my  horror  at  the  sight  of  anoth- 
er actor  in  the  scene,  of  whose  presence,  as  well_ 
as  of  mine,  she  was  totally  unconscious. 

"  She  was  standing  under  the  shade  of  the 
camphor  tree,  looking  at  some  beautiful  scarltt 
flamingoes  that  were  quietly  feeding  on  the 
further  shore  of  the  stream,  and  her  attention  was 
so  engrossed  by  those  rare  and  magnificent  birds 
that  she  had  not  perceived  my  approach,  while, 
right  over  her  head,  depending  from  a  branch  of 
the  camphor  tree,  hung  the  lithe,  slimy  body  of 
a  deadly  "  kntoija,"  a  snake  of  the  mo»t  venom- 


ous description.  I  had  seen  them  in  Celebes, 
where  their  bite  is  considered  to  be  more  rapidly 
and  certainly  fatal  than  even  that  of  the  cobra- 
di  capella.  There  he  hung,  Frank,  swaying  his 
speckled  body  to  and  fro  in  easy  curves,  raising 
and  lowering  his  hideous  flat  head  as  he  played 
with  his  forked  tongue  among  the  luxuriant 
tresses  of  her  dark  gl'^ssy  hair.  One  motion, 
even  the  slightest,  and  the  fangs  of  the  horrid 
reptile  would  be  buried  in  her  throat,  and  its 
deadly  venom  coursing  through  her  life  blood, 
for  the  kotoya,  unlike  its  sluggish  congeners 
among  venomous  serpents,  strikes  as  quick  as 
lightning  when  irritated.  There  was  no  time  for 
reflection,  therefore,  for  though  the  anitr'al 
evinced  no  present  signs  of  anger,  a  breath,  a 
gesture,  a  cough,  might  provoke  the  venomcd 
stroke.  I  raised  my  rifle  and  fired,  and  with  a 
shriek  the  lady  fell.  Springing  to  her  assistance, 
I  was  endeavoring  to  restore  her  to  conscious- 
ness, when  I  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
the  Coolies  and  Malays  employed  on  the  plan- 
tation, who  were  alarmed  at  the  report  and  her 
cry.  Sending  one  of  them  to  the  stream  for  some 
water,  I  sprinkled  it  plentifully  upon  her,  when 
with  a  deep  sigh  she  opened  such  a  pair  of  heav- 
es.ly  eyes;  ay,  you  may  laugh,  Mr.  Frank,  but 
if  I  am  not  a  false  prophet,  you  will,  ere  you  are 
many  days  older,  be  brought  penitently  upon 
your  marrow  bones  by  the  power  of  these  same 
optics  of  which  I  speak,  and,"  continued  the 
captain,  looking  anxiously  towards  the  chase, 
which  we  were  perceptibly  overhauling,  "  Mr. 
Francis  Fathom,  I  speak  advisedly."  I  coughed 
gently,  and  with  a  glance  of  mild  reproach  at 
me,  he  went  on. 

"  Nay,  Frank,  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  ex- 
perienced the  humiliation  of  a  total  and  irreme- 
diable defeat ;  I  struck  my  flag  at  the  first  broad- 
side, and  gave  up  the  ship.  Those  eyes,  which 
you  sneer  at,  were  the  most  magnificent  ones  I 
ever  saw — large,  lustrous,  earnest  and  expres- 
sive— I  felt  as  though  I  could  have  gazed  into 
them  forever,  when  my  ideas  were  suddenly  re- 
called by  a  voice  close  behind  me,  asking  me  in 
a  calm  and  collected  tone,  '  What  is  the  matter  ?' 
"  The  speaker  used  the  Spanish  language,  and 
his  clear,  sharp,  distinct  utterance  and  penetrat- 
ing voice  arrested  my  attention.  I  looked  round 
and  saw,  standing  behind  me,  a  noble  looking 
old  gentleman  of  remarkable  and  venerable 
aspect.  lie  was,  perhaps,  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  his  thick,  grizzled  hair,  in  which  the 
time-bleached  silver  strongly  predominated  over 
the  streaks  of  raven  black  that  yet  withstood 
the  effects  of  age  and  the  influence  of  waning 
years,  overhung  his  broad  forehead  and  temples 
in  dense  profusion;  his  eyes,  rather  small,  black 
and  piercing,  were  set  deeply  beneath  projecting 
brows,  and  absolutely  glittered  with  concentrated 
nervous,  restless  energy.  His  face  was  thin  and 
sallow,  lips  sharply  defined  and  compressed, 
evincing  determination  of  purpose,  and  a  will  be- 
fore whose  iron  force  all  obstacles  must  bend.  A 
short  pointed  beard  covered  his  square,  prom- 
inent chin,  and  he  wore  a  light  poncho,  of  the 
finest  wool  of  Thibet,  richly  embroidered,  thrown 
loosely  over  his  still  powerful  frame. 

"  The  butts  of  a  pair  of  silver  mounted  pistols, 
and  the  handle  of  a  dirk,  richly  jewelled,  pro- 
jected from  a  crimson  sash  worn  round  his  waist. 
Looking  round  with  a  quick,  observant  glance, 
he  saw  the  reptile  writhing  upon  the  ground  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  the  discharged  rifle,  his 
daughter  (for  he  was  Don  Carlos  d'Alvarez  him- 
self) prostrate  upon  the  earth  in  a  swoon,  and 
me  leaning  over  her,  sprinkling  her  face  and 
chafing  her  hands  ;  he  comprehended  it  all  in  a 
second,  and  springing  to  her  side  he  cried  : 

"  '  Isabella,   jjarling,   are   you    hurt  1     Is  she 
hurt,  sir?     Is  she  bitten  ?'  and  he  shuddcringly 
glanced  at  the  snake. 
" '  Neither,  senor.' 

"  '  The  virgin  be  praised,'  ejaculated  the  old 
man  fervently,  and  with  an  emphasis  that  showed 
how  fully  he  was  alive  to  the  fearful  danger  his 
daughter  had  just  escaped.  '  Come,  sir,'  he 
continued,  '  you  must  not  refuse  our  hospitality.' 
"  I  bowed  my  acknowledgements,  and  the 
young  lady,  now  somewhat  recovered,  with  our 
assistance  reached  the  house,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance,  though  concealed  from  our  view 
by  the  trees. 

"  I  must  now  condense  the  narrative  a  little, 
Frank,  and  inform  you  that  I  enjoyed  the  don's 
hospitality  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  without  anything 
remarkable  occurring  ;  you  will  recollect,  it  was 
at  that  time  I  sent  you  with  the  ship  to  Ceram, 
drafting  Bob  Cockles  ashore  for  land  service  with 


me,  in  case  I  should  get  into  a  scrape,  knowing 
as  I  do,  that  his  sensible  old  head,  brave  heart 
and  ready  hand,  would  be  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  get  me  out  of  it,  as  he  has  often  proved 
before." 

Captain  Courtenay  spoke  earnestly,  and  the 
gallant  old  tar  who  stood  near  enough  to  hear  the 
captain's  remark,  looked  down  with  conscious, 
honest  pride  at  the  little  constellation  of  stars 
and  stripes,  the  miniature  flag  of  his  darling 
country,  which  the  worthy  veteran  had  with  his 
own  hands  embroidered  on  the  broad  collar  and 
bosom  of  his  froi  k  ;  for  Bob  used  to  say  he  had 
fought  and  bled  in  defence  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and  would  never  sail  under  any  other  colors. 
The  captain  went  on  as  follows  : 

"  I  of  course  fell  in  love  with  Donna  I-abella, 
and  she,  as  in  duty  bound,  according  to  tlie  rules 
of  romance  and  all  established  precedents  in  such 
cases,  reciprocated.  I  should  not  jest  on  this 
matter,  perhaps,  or  speak  flippantly.  I  found 
her  all  that  my  anticipations  and  her  appearance 
promised — simple-minded,  truthful,  most  ami- 
able, affectionate  and  confiding.  Her  father 
loved,  in  fact,  idolized  her,  for  she  was  his  only 
child,  and  he  was  a  widower  ;  every  wish  of  hers 
was  to  him  as  law,  but — ah,  Frank,  but  for  that 
hut,  I  would  not  have  this  story  to  tell  you — Don 
Carlos  d'Alvarez  was  an  old  Castilian  noble- 
man ;  the  best  blood  of  Spain  flowed  in  his 
veins,  and  although  an  e.xile,  his  spirit  was  as 
high,  and  his  stern,  aristocratic  will  as  uncon- 
querable, as  though  he  still  trod  the  halls  of 
Ararijuez,  with  the  high  privilege  of  standing 
bonneted  in  the  presence  of  royalty  itself — his 
daughter  should  never  wed  with  any  of  a  lineage 
inferior  to  his  own.  This  tenet  he  considered  as 
sacred  and  infallible  as  any  dogma  of  his  relig- 
ious faith ;  and  here  was  another  obstacle,  for  I 
was  a  heretic. 

"  Nevertheless,  we  loved  each  other  dearly  in 
despite  of  difficulties,  and  with  a  secrecy  that  was 
easy  to  preserve,  for  the  proud  old  man  was  of 
too  noble  a  spirit  to  be  suspicious,  and  besides, 
never  dreamt  that  his  daughter  could  think  other- 
wise than  he  did  himself  on  the  subject  of  birth, 
Imeage,  and  such  nonsense.  It  was  well  for  me 
that  it  was  so,  for  fifteen  years  of  adventurous 
and  almost  lawless  life  among  the  islands,  oc- 
casional encounters  with  the  Sooloo  pirates,  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  among  his  de- 
pendents, both  by  land  and  sea,  on  board  his  ves- 
sels and  on  his  plantations,  all  these  had  insensi- 
bly made  the  fierce  old  man  a  perfect  despot,  and 
I  verily  believe  he  would  have  shot  me  down 
like  a  wolf,  if  he  thought  I  attempted  to  inspire 
in  his  daughter's  bosom  any  stronger  sentiment 
than  that  of  gratitude  for  an  accidental  service 
rendered. 

"  After  about  a  fortnight  had  passed  in  this 
manner,  I  was  struck  down  with  a  violent  fever; 
every  care  and  attention  that  my  case  demanded 
was  freely  bestowed,  and  after  the  crisis  was 
past,  returning  consciousness  enabled  me  to  re- 
alize the  happiness  of  being  sick,  to  bo  nursed 
and  attended  with  affectionate  solicitude  by  the 
best,  sweetest,  dearest  girl  in  the  Moluccas. 
When  convalescent,  though  still  feeble,  one  un- 
lucky day  found  us  seated  on  a  lounge  in  tho 
verandah, in  close  proximity.  The  old  gentleman, 
as  we  supposed,  was  enjoying  his  '  siesta'  in  his 
hammock  in  tho  garden ;  the  occasion  was 
auspicious — ardent  avowal,  earnest  appeal  and 
special  pleading,  blushes,  tears,  whispered  con- 
fessions, a  kiss,  a  long  rapturous  embrace,  in 
which 

'  Heart  met  heart  in  eestacy  of  bliss,' 

rapidly  and  unpremeditatedly  succeeded  each 
other. 

"From  this  happiness  I  was  suddenly  recalled 
by  a  sight  most  unwelcome.  Kight  before  me 
stood  Don  Carlos  d'Alvarez,  his  face  deadly 
pale,  the  thin  lips  compressed  closer  than  ever, 
while  those  piercing  eyes  scintillated  like  living 
fire  from  under  his  contracted  brows.  His  hand, 
involuntarily,  as  it  were,  with  a  trembling,  con- 
vulsive motion,  sought  tho  pistols  which  ho 
always  carried  in  his  sash.  I  could  not  help 
comparing  him,  under  the  circumstances,  to  old 
Lambro,  in  Don  Juan ;  but  a  second  glance  at 
the  dilated  nostrils  and  corrugated  brow  of  the 
implacable  old  aristocrat,  and  his  pallid  face, 
convulsed  with  ill  suppressed  fury,  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  allow  that  the  Greek  pirate  had  rather 
the  advantage  in  tho  comparison. 

"Isabella  shrieked  and  swooned.  I  expected 
nothing  but  the  contents  of  the  old  man's  pistol, 
but  his  chivalry  at  length  prevailed  over  the 
suggestions  of  his  rage — ho  would  not  kill  a  de- 
fenceless sick  man,  and  moreover,  a  guest.     He 
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placed  his  pistol,  and  taking  up  the  insensible 
Isabella  gently  in  his  arms,  he  snceringly  said, 
'I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  find  you  improving  so 
rapidly,  senor  ;  such  strong  emotions  as  those 
you  indulge  in,  however,  arc  very  dangerous  to  a 
man  in  your  condition,  and  as  a  friend,  I  warn 
you  that  they  may  produce  consequences  that 
might  prove  fatal.' 

"  With  a  meaning  emphasis  on  these  words, 
and  a  scowl  worthy  of  Rugantino,  the  old  man 
departed  through  the  door  by  which  he  had  ap- 
l)roached.  I  attempted  to  rise  and  follow  him, 
but  the  excitement  of  the  scene  was  too  much  for 
my  enfeebled  condition,  and  I  fell  prostrate  on 
the  floor. 

"  When  I  recovered  from  the  relapse  into 
which  this  event  threw  mo,  I  found  myself  in  bed, 
and  Bob  playing  the  part  of  nurse,  and  well  and 
tenderly  he  did  it  too.  As  soon  as  I  was  well 
enough  to  hear  information,  he  told  me  that  Don 
Carlos  had  gone  to  the  Philippines  with  his 
daughter  and  his  whole  household,  having  sold 
the  plantation.  By  diligent  inquiry  I  found 
that  he  had  for  some  time  contemplated  this 
step,  as  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  agreed  with 
bim  better  than  that  of  Araboyna,  and  I  also  had 
found  out  from  iMihella's  conversation,  that  he 
had  a  large  plantation  in  Mindanao.  Thither, 
then,  I  concluded  ho  had  gone.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten his  obligations  to  me,  however,  having 
left  a  letter  for  me,  in  which  he  favored  me  with 
a  homily  on  the  sin  of  my  ingratitude  for  his 
hospitable  kindness,  a  dissertation  on  the  anti- 
quity of  his  family,  their  dignity  and  nobility, 
and  a  promise,  that  if  I  felt  disposed  to  pay  him 
a  visit  at  any  future  time,  that  he  would  receive 
me  as  he  would  a  wild  beast,  and  shoot  me  with- 
out mercy.  A  few  promiscuous  compliments, 
with  reference  to  the  presumption  of  beggarly 
adventurers,  heretical  English  dogs,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  a  gratuitous  eulogy  on  his  own  for- 
bearance and  clemency,  closed  the  interesting 
correspondence. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  recuperated, 
Bob  succeeded  in  obtaining,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a 
good-sized  kora  kora,  or  native  boat,  and  with  a 
supply  of  necessaries,  and  two  Malays  whom  I 
hired  for  the  trip,  we  started  to  cross  the  Sea  of 
Celebes  to  Luan  Bay  in  Mindanao,  whither  I 
suspected  he  had  gone.  Entering  that  beautiful 
bay  in  the  night,  we  dismissed  our  Malays  with 
their  little  craft,  to  return  to  Lindores  with  a  let- 
ter for  you,  and  Bob  and  I,  committing  our  for- 
tunes, with  a  few  little  present  necessaries,  to  the 
fragile  hold  of  a  bark  canoe,  boldly  pushed  for- 
ward on  our  voyage  of  discovery.  There  was  a 
polacca  rigged  barque  anchored  in  the  bay  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Luan  River;  we  cautiously 
avoided  her,  and  paddling  silently  past,  glided 
up  the  river  beneath  the  sliadow  of  the  appar- 
ently interminable  forests  that  lined  its  shores. 

"  Our  search  was  by  no  means  free  from  dilH- 
culties  ;  the  river,  though  wide  and  deep,  was 
tortuous,  and  its  banks  thickly  clothed  with  man- 
grove trees  which  grevv  f.ir  out  iutj  the  water ; 
but  at  length  Bob  descried  a  rude  landing  i)lace 
and  wharf  on  our  left,  after  we  had  paddled  about 
throe  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  This 
indicated  the  proximity  of  a  plantation,  and  ac- 
cordingly, a  little  fartlicr  up  stream  we  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  hoarse  baying  of  the  great  watch- 
dogs. Proceeding  more  cautiously,  we  found 
two  little  creeks  in  the  shore  on  our  left;  the 
lower  one  terminated  in  a  nearly  circular  basin, 
where  a  handsome  yacht  of  some  twelve  tons 
burthen  lay  moored  ;  a  boat  and  two  canoes  were 
fastened  to  a  convenient  landing-place  from 
which  a  path  led  up  to  the  house  of  which  wo 
were  in  search.  The  other  creek  was  farther  up 
the  river  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  thehous*; 
it  was  a  rather  long  inlet,  formed  by  a  low, 
swampy  tongue  of  land  which  set  off  from  the 
shore,  and  tended  upward  nearly  parallel  with 
it;  th^  upper  end  of  this  tongue,  which  was 
densely  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  shelved 
gradually  down  into  the  water,  forming  a  low, 
narrow  point  on  ^hich  the  mangroves  grew  lux- 
uriantly, pushing  out  their  long  branches  that 
struck  downwards  and  rooted  again  in  the  mud, 
even  as  far  out  as  where  the  water  was  twelve  f  jet 
deep,  thus  constituting  subsidiary  trunks  not  un- 
frequently  larger  than  the  parent  stock,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  banyan  tree. 

"  The  inlet,  thus  separated  from  the  river  by  a 
marshy  jungle,  was  admirably  adapted  for  our 
purpose  of  concealment ;  the  entrance,  which 
looked  np  stream,  was  quite  narrow,  not  more 
than  a  few  yards  across  ;  the  bank  on  the  right 
was  rocky  and  precipitous,  being  nearly  thirty 
feet  high  at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet,  and  sloping 


gently  downwards  towards  the  end,  where  the 
creek  expanded  into  quite  a  spacious  cove,  its 
shores  on  all  sides  being  a  peifcct  labyrinth  of 
vegetation,  the  tangled  foliage  overhanging  the 
water  in  all  directions.  In  this  cove  we  secreted 
our  canoe  and  went  ashore  to  reconnoitre.  The 
house,  we  found,  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  water, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  lower  creek,  being  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  place  of  concealment. 
The  huts  of  the  plantation  hands  were  all  near 
the  wharf  lower  down  the  river. 

Thus  far,  all  was  propitious.  While  on  our 
way  up  the  river,  1  thought  I  perceived  oc- 
casionally the  peculiar,  heavy,  musky  odor  that 
the  cayman  emits,  and  my  impresi<ions  were 
presently  verified  by  Bob  striking  one  of  them 
with  his  paddle.  We  soon  after  saw  several 
more,  huge  fellows,  with  an  armament  of  teeth 
that  might  deter  the  most  zealous  disciple  of 
Priessnitz  from  a  bath  in  the  Luan  Uivcr  ;  and 
the  following  morning,  on  a  sandy  ])oint  a  little 
above  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  I  saw 
the  largest  of  the  crocodile  species  I  ever  beheld  ; 
he  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  his  horrible,  cat-like 
eyes  staring  coldly  at  us  as  we  glided  past.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  our  presence, 
and  although  a  most  disagreeable  neighbor,  we 
dared  not  shoot  him  lest  we  should  betray  our 
propinquity  by  the  report. 

Having  concealed  our  canoe  in  the  mangroves, 
we  watched  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with 
Isabella.  We  could  easily  approach  the  house 
undiscovered,  as  the  space  between  it  and  the 
water  was  thickly  wooded  ;  but  we  were  in  con- 
tinual apprehension  lest  the  great  bloodhounds 
should  discover  our  retreat,  whilst  prowling 
abroad.  The  don  had  two,  whose  power  and 
ferocity,  he  prided  himself,  were  unequalled. 
After  watching  patiently  for  three  days,  I  at 
length  had  the  inexpressible  joy  of  meeting  her 
alone.  Explanations  passed,  I  referred  to  the 
utter  hopelesfness  of  trusting  that  either  time  or 
persuasion  would  ever  change  her  father's  des- 
potic will,  and  urged  her  to  elope  with  me. 
Showing  her  my  plans,  how  I  intended  to  take 
possession  of  her  father's  yacht  for  a  while,  to 
convey  her  and  her  maid  to  Manilla,  where  we 
coufd  be  united  according  to  the  ritual  of  her 
own  church,  my  eloquence  at  length  induced 
her,  after  some  preliminary  tears,  fears,  hesi- 
tations and  regrets,  to  consent. 

"  Everything  was  arranged  with  the  indefati- 
gable Bob  Cockles's  assistance  ;  the  appointed 
day  arrived,  her  waiting-maid  taken  into  the 
plot ;  this  wo  did  not  do  until  the  very  afternoon 
before  our  departure,  lest  she  might  accidentally 
discover  all,  for  Isabella  had  more  faith  in  her 
fidelity  than  in  her  discretion  ;  and  1  had  parted, 
as  1  hopc<l,  for  the  last  time  from  Isabella,  and 
slowly  walked  through  the  thick  tropical  forest 
down  toward  the  boat. 

"  The  evening  was  calm  and  the  atmosphere 
seemed  pervaded  by  that  sen-e  of  dreamy  lan- 
guor, that  feeling  of  infinite  rest  and  tranquillity 
that  so  often  accompanies  a  calm  sunset  in  these 
latitudes.  The  firmament  was  more  like  heaven 
than  I  ever  saw  it  before ;  the  varying  tints  of 
vermilion,  crimson,  purple  and  burnished  gold, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendor  of  then- 
mingling  hues  and  gorgeous  profusion,  until  the 
vast  dome  looked  like  a  transparent  canopy, 
through  which,  with  mellowed  radiance,  might 
be  seen  the  glories  of  paradise.  The  tree-tops 
blushed  in  the  rosy  light,  and  the  swarms  of  tiny 
insects  that  hovered  above  them,  enjoying  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  looked  like  wreaths 
of  golden  mist.  Below  all  was  sombre ;  the 
dense  foliage  shut  out  the  fading  rays,  and  as  the 
darkness  momentarily  increased,  the  green  ar- 
cades of  the  silent  forest,  columned  by  the  massy 
trunks,  seemed  to  stretch  away  far  into  the  gloom 
like  the  pillared  aisles  of  some  great  cathedral. 
The  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  invite 
even  the  ereatures  of  the  forest  to  silence ;  the  . 
restless  lizards  and  busy  crickets  chirped  in  sub 
dued  whispers  to  each  other,  and  the  sluggish 
stream,  overshadowed  by  the  giant  trees,  showed 
like  a  pool  of  ink.  The  very  silence  and  perfect 
stillness  that  reigned  around,  seemed  to  oppress 
me,  an  indefinable  sadness  stole  over  my  spirits, 
until  my  wandering  thoughts  insensibly  con- 
verted themselves  through  the  medium  of  my 
sober  mood,  into  vague  foreshadowings  of  evil 
that  weighed  upon  my  heart  like  an  incubus. 

"  It  might  be  from  anxiety  and  mental  ex- 
haustion, and  mere  excited  imagination,  or  it 
might  be  anything  you  please  to  call  it,  Frank, 
but  I  found  myself,  almost  without  knowing 
how,  standing  as  if  frozen  into  a  statue,  my  hair 


erect  and  flesh  creeping  with  horror,  gazing  as 
though  fuscinated  by  a  gorgon — at  what?  A 
pair  of  eyes  that,  from  their  fiendish  malignity 
and  phosphorescent  glare,  might  have  belonged, 
for  aught  I  knew,  to  Satan  himself,  were  staring 
from  beneath  the  broad  leavcsof  a  banana  within 
arm's-length,  full  into  mine;  the  increasing 
gloom  rendered  everything  indistinct,  and  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  but  thoiC  horrible  eyes 
which  glimmered  with  a  light  unearthly.  Another 
moment  and  they  had  vanished,  and  I  instantly 
p'unged  through  the  foliage  to  where  they  had 
been,  but  if  the  fiend  or  beast,  or  phantom,  or 
whatever  it  was  that  they  belonged  to,  had  dis- 
solved like  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  it  could  not 
more  eft'ectually  have  disappeared. 

"  This  singular  and  inexplicable  affair  by  no 
means  im))roved  my  state  of  mind,  and  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  ill 
in  prospective  that  I  commenced  preparations  for 
our  midnight  vigils  on  my  return  to  the  boat. 
Leaving  Bob  in  charge  of  the  yacht,  which  I  had 
appropriated  for  the  conveyance  of  our  precious 
freight,  long  before  the  appointed  time  I  was 
waiting  at  the  rendezvous  agreed  u])on.  Anxious, 
excited  and  impatient  tus  I  was,  the  minutes 
seemed  to  crawl  by,  so  slowly  and  tediously  did 
they  pass.  The  minutes  grew  to  hours,  and  the 
hours  themselves  crept  away  through  the  long, 
weary  watches  of  that  interminable  night,  and 
still  no  Isabella.  I  could  hear  the  deep  baying 
of  the  great  watch-dogs,  the  ominous  cry  of  the 
owl,  the  rustling  of  the  vampyie's  wing  as  ho 
flitted,  ghostlike,  by  my  ear,  and  the  sounds 
seemed  to  warn  me  of  evil  and  danger.  I  dared 
not  stir  from  the  spot,  lest  she  should  come  in 
my  absence,  and  not  finding  me,  return  ;  thus 
marring  our  plans,  and  rendering  success  hope- 
less. Thus  piissed  that  longest  n'ght  I  ever 
spent,  and  at  length,  when  returning  daylight 
made  it  dangerous  to  linger  so  near  the  house, 
I  sadly  turned  and  walked  down  towards  the 
creek. 

"  The  approach  of  day  is  so  sudden  in  these 
latitudes,  that  it  was  broad  daylight  as  I  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  cove,  when  suddenly  my  foot 
caught  in  a  projecting  root,  I  was  hurled  vio- 
lently to  the  earth,  and  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant I  heard  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  and  the 
whiz  of  the  bullet  as  it  perforated  my  hat.  I 
looked  over  my  shoulder  as  I  hastily  sprang  to 
my  feet,  and  saw  Don  Carlos,  with  his  rifle 
rested  upon  a  stump,  whcnee  he  had  just  taken 
deliberate  aim  at  me.  An  attendant  stood  be- 
side him  holding  another  rifle,  which  the  invet- 
erate old  Spaniard  instantly  snatched  from  hiiu 
to  try  another  shot  at  me,  but  before  he  could 
fire,  I  had  dashed  through  the  thicket  out  of  his 
sight,  and  fled  towards  the  cove. 

"  Reaching  the  place  where  I  kft  Bob,  you 
may  imagine  my  feelings  at  finding  him  gone, 
and  the  yacht,  which  we  had  brought  up  late  on 
the  previous  evening  from  the  lower  crock,  and 
our  canoe,  both  taken  away.  I  turned  and  ran 
up  the  high  bank  toward  the  mouth  of  the  cove, 
but  had  scarcely  ran  a  dozen  yards  when  I  en- 
countered a  powerful  negro  armed  with  a  cut- 
lass :  I  had  just  time  to  draw  my  sword  and 
parry  a  tremendous  blow  which  the  fellow  aimed 
at  my  devoted  head.  His  weapon  was  shattered 
by  the  violence  of  the  stroke,  and  a  fragment 
struck  me  on  the  neck,  inflicting  a  wound  which, 
though  slight,  bled  freely.  Without  stopping,  I 
struck  him  in  the  throat  with  my  clenched  fist  as 
I  p-isscd  him,  and  away  he  went  over  the  bank, 
tumbling  down  the  rocks  until  I  heard  him 
plunge  into  the  water  of  the  cove. 

"  On  reaching  the  highest  and  most  precipit- 
ous part  of  the  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet, 
and  where  the  end  of  the  low  point  above  men- 
tioned was  opposite  and  almost  between  me  and 
the  further  bank  of  the  river,  I  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  stand  by  the  sight  of  several  of  the 
Malay  plantation  hands,  armed  with  muskets, 
right  ahead  of  me,  and  I  was  further  cheered  by 
the  voice  of  Don  Carlos  himself,  as  aflfectionately 
mindful  of  my  health  as  he  was  in  Amboyna, 
calling  out  to  his  satellites  to  tiike  care  of  me. 
I  was  thus  completely  surrounded,  entrajjped,  a 
pleasant  substitute  for  love,  elopement  and  matri- 
mony, to  be  thus  hunted  down  and  shot  in  cold 
blood  like  a  mad  dog.  Ah,  yes !  the  river — I 
could  swim  and  dive  like  a  penguin,  and  if  I 
could  only  keep  my  head  under  the  surface  long 
enough  to  gain  the  other  shore,  there  was  yet  a 
chance  for  me,  and  so,  as  quick  as  the  thought, 
accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in  and  struck 
boldly  out  for  the  opposite  bank,  though  some- 
what stunned  by  the  fall,  keeping  well  beneath 
the   surface.     But  there  was   somelhing  that  I 


had  forgotten,  and  when  I  remembered  it,  the 
thought  chilled  me  to  the  very  marrow.  I  had 
foigotteu  the  cayman— the  horrible  man  eating 
reptile  ! 

"  Before  I  had  well  cleared  the  entrace  of  the 
cove  and  the  mangrove  point  on  my  right,  look- 
ing ahead,  I  saw  that  which  extinguished  even 
hope  itself,  and  made  me  regret  that  the  bulletof 
the  implacable  Spaniard  had  not  anticipated  the 
more  terrible  form  in  which  Death  presented 
himself.  Right  before  me,  within  a  few  short 
feet,  I  saw  the  gaping  jaws  and  glittering  teeth 
of  the  enormous  reptile  into  whose  very  mouth  I 
was  hastening,  all  unconscious  of  my  fearful 
peril.  I  caught  one  glance  of  the  horrid  jaws, 
scaly  armor  and  voluminous  length  of  the  gigan- 
tic saurian,  visible  with  fearful  distinctness 
through  the  limpid  clement  in  which  his  vast 
bulk  floated ;  one  glance  and  no  more,  for  I 
turned  short,  and  with  the  energy  of  despair 
dashed  among  the  submerged  roots  and  trunks  of 
the  mangroves  that  grew  out  from  the  point  on 
my  right.  Another  moment  and  I  was  among 
them,  and  none  too  soon,  for  I  had  scarcely 
gained  the  shelter  of  their  dense  growth,  when 
the  whole  labyrinth  of  roots,  trunks  and  branches, 
was  shaken  as  if  by  the  charge  of  an  elephant, 
from  the  furious,  but  ineffectual  rush  of  the  dis- 
appointed monster. 

"  Seizing  one  of  the  large  roots  which  had  in- 
tercepted his  progress,  in  his  teeth,  ho  tore  it  as 
though  it  were  but  a  reed,  and  then  drew  back 
and  lay  watching  me.  Breathless  and  exhausted, 
I  rose  to  the  surface  for  air,  for  I  was  well  nigh 
suffocated  from  remaining  under  water  so  long, 
but  my  head  had  scarcely  reached  the  surface 
when  a  bullet  whistled  through  the  leaves  close 
by  it.  A  platoon  would  have  had  no  terrors  for 
me  just  then;  taking  a  long  breath,  I  quietly 
drew  my  head  again  below  the  surface,  and  rose 
more  silently  and  cautiously  at  a  little  distance, 
where  the  denser  foliage  aflordcd  better  conceal- 
ment, and  there,  holding  on  to  a  branch  with  my 
head  above  water,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  peculiarities  of  my  situation. 
Through  an  opening  in  my  leafy  screen  I  could 
sec  my  dear  father  in-law  that  is  to  be,  quietly 
seated  on  the  high  bank  from  which  I  had 
leaped,  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  rifle,  and 
his  eyes  and  ears  attentive  to  the  slightest  sound 
or  motion  that  might  betray  my  position.  The 
visage  of  my  affectionate  kinsman  was  as  calm 
and  tranquil  as  if  he  were  but  waiting  his  turn  to 
sign  a  charity  subscription  list,  and  about  as 
much  compunction  was  visible  in  it  as  in  that  of 
a  cat  lying  in  ambush  for  a  linnet.  On  the  other 
side  the  cayman  mounted  guard  like  a  faithful 
sentinel,  and  I  could  hear  some  of  Don  Carlos's 
attendants  moving  through  the  undergrowth  on 
the  point  close  by,  watching  to  intercept  me  in 
case  I  should  try  to  land  there. 

"  Thus  surrounded,  I  could  do  nothing  better 
than  to  follow  the  illustrious  example  of  Mr. 
Micawhcr,  and  wait  jjutiently  for  'something  to 
turn  up.'  I  had  now  opportunity  to  observe  the 
don's  Maky  attendant,  of  wl!i)m  I  have  spoken 
previously ;  he  was,  certainly,  as  repulsive  a 
specimen  of  humanity  as  I  ever  saw — a  hunch- 
back, whose  immense  breadth  of  chest,  massive 
shoulders,  long  sinewy  arms,  and  great  bony 
hands,  indicated  tremendous  physical  power. 
His  stature  was  so  short  that  his  long  arms 
reached  down  to  his  ankles,  the  lower  limbs  being 
disproportionately  and  ridiculously  small  for  his 
herculean  frame.  His  large  head  was  set  low  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  and  the  features,  from  the 
extreme  width  of  the  cheek  and  jaw-bones, 
broad  nostrils,  and  low  protuberant  forehead, 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  head  had  been 
forced  down  into  its  present  position  by  pressure 
from  above,  which  had  caused  the  features  to  ex- 
pand laterally,  thus  giving  a  peculiarly  malig- 
nant and  treacherous  expression  of  countenance 
His  villanously  low  forehead  projected  like  a 
sharp  ledge  over  the  deep  cavernous  recesses  in 
which  shone  those  infernal  eyes.  I  knew  them 
at  a  glance — those  huge,  phosphorescent,  devil- 
ish orbs,  whose  demoniacal  glare  had  chilled  my 
soul  on  the  evening  previous.  I  felt  as  though 
their  glance  were  clairvoyant  and  could  penetrate 
my  concealment,  and  I  involuntarily  shuddered. 
It  was  this  cursed  Malay  who  had  been  my 
stumbling  block,  who  had  met  me  in  the  forest 
and  frustrated  all  my  well  laid  plans  by  giving 
the  alarm. 

"  Slowly  the  minutes  passed  while  I  remained 
thus,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  and  the  cruel 
old  sinner  and  his  attendant  Mephistophiles,  still 
waited,  watching  me  with  a  pertinacity  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  co-- 
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man,  with  equal  patience  and  eqaally  amiable 
intentions,  kept  his  glaucous,  cat-like  optics  lev- 
elled at  my  hiding-place.  This  compulsory  si- 
lence and  stillness  became  wearisome  and  painful; 
the  little  yellow  sprats  and  crimson  striped  shin- 
ers came  round  me  and  nibbled  at  my  coat-but- 
tons and  sword-hilt ;  occasionally  a  fierce  gar-fish 
would  dart  by  like  a  ghost,  and  watch  me  from 
a  distance;  great  water  snakes,  their  brilliant 
scales  tinted  with  the  most  beautiful  and  varie- 
gated colors,  swam  slowly  past  me  with  graceful, 
sinuous  motion,  hissing  at  me  as  they  went  by, 
and  glided  up  the  branches  overhead  ;  the  mon- 
keys chattered  at  me  from  the  higher  trees,  ven- 
tured down  occasionally  to  grin  and  gibber  in  my 
face,  and  again  precipitately  retreating,  scream- 
ing and  jabbering ;  and  a  solitary  hoopoe,  alight- 
ing near  me  unawares,  on  perceiving  me,  flew 
terrified  across  the  river,  making  the  woods  echo 
with  his  vociferations. 

"  All  this  time  {he  son  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  the  air  grew  hot  and  oppressive,  and  al- 
though from  time  to  time  I  drew  my  head  gently 
under  water  to  relieve  the  congestion  and  apo- 
plectic symptoms  induced  by  the  continued  pres- 
sure of  the  water  on  my  body  and  limbs,  forcing 
the  blood  upward  to  the  brain,  I  could  not  pre- 
vent it  aching  horribly.  Throbbing  violently, 
my  swollen  temples  felt  as  thongh  they  would 
burst  at  each  pulsation.  I  became  conscious  of 
a  disagreeable  ringing  sound  in  my  ears  growing 
momentarily  louder,  until  at  length  I  telt  as  one 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  an  incubus-ridden  sleep  by  the  violent  ring- 
ing of  a  gong,  and  I  felt  I  was  losing  conscious- 
ness. Again  and  again  I  drew  my  head  under 
water  noiselessly,  but  the  sound  might  betray  my 
position,  but  the  momentary  relief  only  served  to 
intensify  my  sufferings  on  their  recurrence,  and 
the  motion  of  the  limbs  necessary  to  restore  and 
equalize  the  circulation,  I  dared  not  attempt,  as 
the  shaking  of  a  leaf  might  direct  the  don's  fire. 

"  Aa  if  all  this  were  not  enough  of  misery,  I 
now  became  conscious  of  a  sharp  prickling 
sensation,  resembling  innumerable  needles  run- 
ning into  my  flesh,  and  looking  down  I  found  I 
was  beset  by  myriads  of  a  species  of  shrimp ;  the 
water  was  alive  with  them,  the  blood  trickling 
from  the  wound  in  my  neck,  no  doubt  having  at- 
tracted them ;  the  little  intruders  insinuated 
themselves  under  my  garments,  and  pinched  and 
bit  me  mercilessly.  In  spite  of  my  fortitude,  the 
torture  these  little  pests  inflicted  was  too  much 
for  me — in  twenty  minutes  they  would  have 
eaten  me  alive.  I  determined  to  show  myself 
and  let  the  rifle  of  the  Spaniard  put  an  end  to 
this  ill-starred  adventure,  and  I  was  just  about  to 
do  so  when  I  heard  the  old  man  say,  in  his  usual 
calm,  collected  manner,  '  Loose  the  dogs,  Mahali, 
and  bring  round  the  canoe.' 

"  The  Malay  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  from  the  other  cove  with  a 
canoe,  which  he  fastened  to  a  branch,  and  scram- 
bling up  the  bank,  rejoined  his  master,  who  gave 
him  his  rifle  and  directed  him  to  remain  there 
and  watch  me.  Loosening  his  pistols  in  his 
sash,  and  whistling  for  the  dogs,  the  don  descend- 
ed the  bank.  I  heard  the  hoarse  baying  of  the 
great  bloodhounds  as  they  came  crashing  through 
the  bushes ;  the  don  stepped  into  the  canoe,  and 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  impelled  it 
across  the  cove,  the  dogs  swimming  after.  As 
he  advanced,  I  drew  my  cutlass,  which  I  had  for- 
tunately returned  to  its  sheath  before  I  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  awaited  their  attack.  He 
came  to  the  border  of  the  mangroves  some  dis- 
tance farther  from  the  mouth  of  the  cove  than 
where  I  was  concealed,  and  immediately  sent  in 
the  dogs  to  beat  up  my  hiding  place.  They  were 
not  long  in  finding  me ;  one  of  them  caught  my 
scent,  and  turning,  discovered  and  advanced 
upon  me,  growling  fiercely.  Although  I  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  destroying  such  a  noble 
animal,  there  was  no  alternative— he  would  have 
torn  me  to  pieces,  for  he  was  of  inimensu  size  and 
strength.  When  he  was  nigh  enough  for  me  to 
feel  his  breath,  I  suddenly  drove  the  blade  down 
his  throat,  between  the  jaws  which  he  had  just 
opened  to  seize  me,  until  the  hilt  struck  against 
his  teeth.  His  jaws  closed  convulsively  upon  it, 
crushing  the  ivory  of  the  hilt  into  splinters,  while 
he  hot  blood  spirted  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
in  my  face.  The  death  spasm  lasted  but  a  few 
seconds,  and  as  his  jaws  relaxed,  1  witlidrew  the 
weapon,  and  the  body  slowly  sank  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  water  around  discolored  with  blood. 

"  The  other  dog  most  unaccountably  turned 
and  retreated  to  his  master,  with  his  hose  ele- 
vated, and  giving  utterance  to  the  most  dismal 
howls ;  he  had,  perhaps,  scented  the  blood  of  his 


companion.  The  same  cause  seemed  to  excite 
the  cayman  to  the  utmost  fui-y;  he  darted  un- 
easily hither  and  thither,  disturbing  the  water  as 
if  a  whale  were  moving  in  it,  and  finally  rushed 
up  stream  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  mangroves,  as 
if  to  get  round  on  the  inside,  where  I  could  now 
hear  the  don  endeavoring  to  penetrate  my  leafy 
defences  to  get  sight  of  me.  Thoroughly  enraged 
at  the  old  man's  vindietiveness,  and  my  patience 
and  forbearance  exhausted  by  my  suffering,  I 
made  towards  him,  intending  if  he  missed  me  to 
grapple  with  him ;  as  I  neared  the  open  water  of 
the  cove,  the  basilisk  eye  of  Mahali  detected  me ; 
he  raised  his  weapon  to  fire,  bnt  at  that  instant  it 
was  wrenched  from  his  grasp,  and  himself  hurled 
violently  down  the  rocky  bank,  by  the  muscular 
arm  of  my  brave  old  Bob  Cockles,  who  had 
stolen  upon  him  unperceived  from  his  hiding- 
place,  for  Bob  himself  had  been  discovered  and 
pursued  in  the  night  by  Mahali  and  a  party,  but 
escaped  in  the  darkness  and  concealed  himself. 
The  Malay,  bruised  and  half  stunned,  rolled 
down  the  rocks  with  a  yell  of  mingled  rage  and 
pain.  Just  as  I  emerged  from  the  mangroves 
I  heard  a  sudden  plunge,  and  the  next  instant 
the  great  cayman  dashed  past  me,  and  I  saw  how 
completely  and  fearfully  I  was  avenged.  The 
don  had,  in  trying  to  force  his  way  through  the 
branches,  lost  his  balance  and  fallen  overboard, 
and  in  an  instant  the  man-eater  had  seized  him — 
the  crocodile's  tremendous  jaws  had  closed  on 
his  leg.  I  saw  the  agonized  face  of  the  old  man, 
his  eyebqlls  startling,  as  it  were,  from  their  sock- 
ets with  anguish  and  horror,  as  with  one  hand 
waving  wildly  in  the  air  as  if  imploring  help,  and 
the  other  clenched  with  a  frenzied  grip  upon  the 
gunwale  of  the  canoe,  he  was  dragged  out 
towards  the  deep  water  of  the  river  by  the  scaly 
monster.  I  witnessed  the  sight  with  a  sickening 
feeling  of  horror,  but  rallying  my  energies  for  a 
desperate  effort,  I  threw  my  arm  across  the  old 
man's  waist  as  he  was  rapidly  dragged  past  me, 
and  plunged  my  blade  with  all  my  strength  be- 
neath his  body  deep  into  the  mail-clad  side  of  the 
reptile,  just  behind  tl\e  shoulder,  where  the  scales, 
comparatively  soft  and  penetrable,  least  resisted 
the  trusty  steel.  In  an  instant  the  blade  was  torn 
from  my  hand,  the  water  tossed  and  uplifted 
around  as  if  by  the  heavings  of  an  earthquake, 
and  I  found  myself  whirled  about  on  the  surface 
like  a  bubble  by  a  stroke  of  the  reptile's  foot. 
One  confused  glance  while  in  this  position, 
showed  the  water  seething  like  a  cauldron  from 
the  throes  and  struggles  of  the  saurian,  and  tor  a 
moment  I  saw  the  cayman's  tremendous  weapon 
of  defence,  the  tail,  thicker  than  my  body,  quiv- 
ering in  the  air  like  a  huge  serpent ;  it  descended, 
crashing,  full  upon  me,  and  all  consciousness  was 
extinguished  as  though  I  had  been  smitten  by 
a  thunderbolt. 

[concluded  next  week.] 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

OVER  THE  ALPS. 

BY    BEV.    WILLAUD    CHASE. 

Wheee  is  now  the  mighty  highway  of  the 
Simplon,  the  monument  of  Napoleon's  genius 
and  perseverance,  the  French  array  of  that  great 
general  once  painfully  toiled  on  with  bleeding 
feet  and  fainting  hearts.  That  terrible  passage 
of  the  Alps  at  St.  Bernard  led  to  the  creation  of 
thirty-eight  miles  of  carriage  road,  extending 
from  Valais  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  at  an  elevation 
of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet.  It  is 
said  that,  at  some  periods  of  its  construction, 
there  were  thirty  thousand  men  employed  upon 
it.  Before  this  stupendous  work  was  conceived, 
the  labor  of  making  these  mountain  passes  was 
indescribably  toilsome  and  painful,  requiring 
careful  and  efficient  guides,  whose  time  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  who  won,  af 
best,  but  a  scanty  maintenance.  Such  an  one 
was  young  Camraillo  Maretti.  From  his  boy- 
hood, ho  had  threaded  the  diflerent  mountain 
passes  as  easily  as  one  could  the  plainest  road ; 
had  vied  with  the  chamois  in  leapmg  from  crag 
to  crag,  and  at  the  highest  elevations  walked  as 
serenely  and  securely  as  in  the  lowest  valley. 

This  simple  and  innocent  life  of  Cammillo 
had,  in  its  very  loneliness,  brought  a  thoughtful 
and  reflective  turn  of  mind.  He  gathered  stores 
of  valuable  information  from  those  whom  he 
guided  over  the  mountains,  and  he  did  not  fail 
to  make  a  good  use  of  all  he  learned.  But  it 
brought  him  no  money.  All  that  ho  received, 
was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  himself  and  his 
mother  in  the  little  cot  at  the  fool  of  the  Alps. 


The  Mother  of  Cammillo  was  a  good  and  en- 
ergetic woman.  She  helped  her  son  in  every 
way — encouraged  him  when  despondent,  and 
su.-.taincd  him  when  hopeful.  From  her  he  had 
learned  patience  and  submission  under  trials, 
and  that  cheerfulness  which  is  the  best  and  truest 
sign  of  a  grateful  spirit.  Poverty  was  their  por- 
tion. The  old  woman  wove  with  her  own  hands 
the  coarse  garments  which  she  and  her  son  wore, 
and  which  she  fashioned  with  far  more  regard  to 
comfort  and  convenience  than  to  taste  and  ele- 
gance. The  young  man,  however,  was  indebted 
to  nature  for  a  figure  which  neither  bad  taste  nor 
inelegant  attire  could  spoil.  He  wore  his  black 
locks  free  and  flowing ;  left  his  magnificent  beard 
as  it  grew,  and  walked  over  the  rude  mountain 
paths  with  as  free  and  even  graceful  air  as  if  he 
trod  "  the  marble  courts  of  kings." 

With  all  his  poverty,  Cammillo  had  the  indis- 
cretion to  fall  in  love,  and  the  truth,  sincerity 
and  uprightness  of  his  character,  as  well  as  his 
personal  beauty,  were  passports  to  the  heart  of 
the  fair  damsel  whom  he  honored  with  his  affec- 
tion. For  the  true  love  of  the  honest  peasant 
was  an  honor.  He  loved  a  beautiful  girl  in  his 
own  rank,  and  even  poorer  than  himself,  the 
daughter  of  a  laborer  in  the  fields,  who  earned 
scarce  enough  to  buy  the  black  bread  required  by 
his  young  and  growing  family.  This  man  had 
built  strong  hopes  upon  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  his  eldest  daughter.  He  imagined  that  some 
wealthy  noble  would  be  smitten  with  it,  and  that 
the  whole  family  would  be  enriched  and  aggran- 
dized through  Stella.  She — sweet,  unconscious 
girl,  was  ignorant  of  her  father's  plans,  and  had 
she  known  them,  they  would  have  availed  little 
with  her.     Her  heart  was  wholly  Cammillo 's- 

For  her  lover's  sake,  she  had  devoted  an  hour 
of  the  time  allotted  her  for  rest  in  the  fields, 
whither  she  accompanied  her  father,  to  reading 
the  books  ho  furnished  her.  They  were  few  in- 
deed, and  well  worn  from  constant  use.  Most 
of  them  were  small  pocket  volumes,  given  him 
by  tourists  to  whom  he  acted  as  guide,  and  Stella 
read  them  with  the  delightful  consciousness  that 
they  were  making  her  a  fitter  companion  for  her 
future  companion. 

Bnt  a  cloud  was  hovering  around  her,  for 
Cammillo  had  asked  her  of  her  father,  and  he  had 
refused  him  with  almost  savage  treatment,  for- 
bidding him  ever  to  speak  to  her  again.  Added 
to  this,  ho  ordered  her  to  receive  the  addresses  of 
a  rich  young  landholJer,  who  was,  nevertheless, 
a  boor  in  manners  and  an  atheist  in  principle. 

Shocked  and  terrified  at  the  fate  which  threat- 
ened her,  Stella  had  fled  to  the  cottage  of  Cam- 
millo, entreating  him  to  devise  some  plan  to  de- 
lay her  destiny  with  young  Volpi.  Her  father, 
discovering  her  retreat,  followed  her  to  the  cot- 
tage and  forced  her  to  return,  while  Cammillo, 
suppressing  hu  wrath  lest  he  should  thereby  in- 
jure Stella  still  more,  by  provoking  her  father, 
even  advised  her  to  go  home.  But  while  the  old 
man  was  volubly  exclaiming  to  the  mother  of 
Cammillo,  upon  the  undutilulness  of  children, 
her  son  contrived  to  whisper  in  Stella's  ear,  that 
he  would  find  some  way  to  free  her  from  the 
baleful  match  she  dreaded. 


It  was  the  memorable  year  in  which  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  conceived  and  executed  the  daring 
scheme  of  crossing  the  Alps  and  falling  upon  the 
Austrians,  who,  "  flushed  with  victory,  were 
thundering  at  the  very  gates  of  Nice."  On  those 
mountain  passes,  sixty-flve  thousand  men  wound 
through  tlie  narrow  paths  where  a  single  false 
step  would  have  precipitated  one  into  the  gulf 
beneath.  With  what  breathless  awe  must  these 
brave  men  have  threaded  the  mighty  pass  of  the 
Great  Saint  Bernard,  and  heard  the  terrible 
crashes  of  those  vast  avalanches  which  some- 
times fell  almost  in  their  very  pathway.  No 
wonder,  if  sometimes  on  the  blood-stained  fields 
of  Italy,  the  memory  of  those  weary  hours  of 
toilsome  climbing  would  come  back  with  terror. 

The  peasants  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  were 
inspired  with  emotions  of  admiration  as  they  be- 
held the  brave  soldiers  toiling  up  these  appar- 
ently inaccessible  solitudes.  Many  of  them  who 
owned  mules  were  hired  to  help  in  transporting 
the  fragments  of  gun-carriages  and  baggage- 
wagons  which  could  not  be  drawn  over  whole. 
The  weather  was  worlliy  of  iliat  sunny  clime 
The  sky  was  serene  and  i-loinilcss,  tlio  air  balmy 
and  soft  as  that  which  blows  from  ip  cc-scent.d 
shores. 

On  one  of  those  faultless  mornings,  the  very 
next  one  af'ier  Cammillo  had  left  the  weeping 
Stella,  with  the  assurance  of  freeing  her  from  her 
troubles,   he   was   meditating   upon  her  escape 


from  trial  and  persecution.  On  this  morning  he 
had  risen  early  and  was  wandering  along  the 
brookside  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  striving  to  un- 
ravel this  tangled  thread  of  destiny  that  had  so 
puzzled  and  annoyed  him.  A  low  whistle 
startled  him  from  his  thoughts,  and,  turning,  he 
saw  a  man  dressed  in  gray,  who,  accosting  him 
pleasantly,  asked  him  to  recommend  a  guide  for 
the  mountains.  At  that  moment  the  father  of 
Stella  passed  them,  with  lowering  looks  at  the 
young  man,  as  he  went  to  his  daily  labor.  A 
thought  crossed  Cammillo's  mind  that  he  should 
have  time  to  speak  to  her  a  moment  alone. 

"  Give  me  but  a  moment,  sir,  to  speak  to  a 
friend,  and  I  will  attend  yon  myself." 

He  blushed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  stranger  seemed 
at  once  to  divine  that  the  "  friend  "  was  no  com- 
mon acquaintance.  Already  his  noble  presence 
had  impressed  Cammillo  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  admiration,  and  despite  the  ordinary 
gray  coat,  the  youth  could  not  but  fancy  that  he 
saw  one  of  the  French  generals  of  the  army  that 
had  just  disappeared  up  the  rugged  and  fir-clad 
sides  of  the  mountain  above. 

"  Go,  my  friend,"  the  stranger  said,  "bnt  do 
not  stay  too  long.  War  first — afterward  love  !" 
Cammillo  soon  returned,  leading  a  mule  for 
the  stranger's  use.  Strapping  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders a  wallet  and  a  small  wine-bladder,  and 
throwing  an'bther  across  the  saddle  of  the  mule, 
he  waited  respectfully  for  the  stranger  to  mount, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  treading  the  path 
which  wound  like  a  slender  thread  around  the 
mountain.  Never  before  had  Cammillo  been  so 
fascinated  as  with  this  man.  Notwithstanding 
his  evident  superiority,  the  young  peasant  still 
felt  perfectly  at  his  ease  with  his  companion,  who 
gradually  drew  from  him  the  heart  history  that 
so  oppressed  him.  Won  by  his  sympathy,  Cam- 
millo unfolded  to  him  the  selfish  cruelty  of 
Stella's  father,  and  the  dislike  of  the  young  girl 
to  the  husband  with  whom  she  was  threatened. 
As  he  proceeded,  his  fine  eyes  were  lighted  up 
with  indignation,  and  the  stranger  looked  upon 
him  with  an  evidently  increasing  interest. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  good  fellow?"  he 
asked. 

"  Cammillo  Martelli." 

The  stranger  took  a  pencil  and  some  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  bending  over  the  saddle,  ho 
wrote  a  few  lines  which  he  gave  to  the  peasant  at 
parting,  bidding  him  carry  it  to  the  administrator 
of  the  army  on  his  return.  Short  as  had  been 
the  time  in  which  Cammillo  had  attended  the 
stranger,  the  latter  had  attained  a  mesmeric  power 
over  him  that  made  it  difficult  to  tear  himself  away 
from  tliat  noble  and  commanding  presence.  He 
lingered  until  he  bade  him  depart,  telling  him 
that  he  should  see  him  again  when  the  war  was 
over.  And  when  Cammillo  at  length  led  back 
the  tired  mule,  he  turned  again  and  again,  to 
watch  the  gray  coat,  until  it  disappeared  .in  the 
distance.  The  note  which  had  been  given  him, 
he  kept  sacredly.  He  never  once  thought  of 
opening  it,  although  there  was  no  seal  to  prevent 
him  from  so  doing.  At  his  arrival  at  tie  foot  of 
the  mountain  once  more,  he  stopped  only  for  re- 
freshment at  his  mother's  cottage,  and  then  send- 
ing by  her  a  message  to  the  beloved  Stella,  he 
hastened  off  to  deliver  his  missive  to  the  admin- 
istrator, from  whom  he  asked  a  private  audience. 
The  officer  read  and  re-read,  glanced  with  inter- 
est at  the  bearer,  and  at  length  remarked  :  "  You 
are  a  lucky  fellow  !  The  emperor  makes  you 
generous  compensation  for  your  service.  Be 
grattful  and  happy  in  your  new  possessions." 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  you,"  answered 
Cammillo. 

"  The  writer  of  this  note  says  you  guided  him 
over  the  pass  of  Saint  Bernard.  Do  you  know 
who  he  is?" 

"  Surely,  no.     I  did  not  ask  his  name." 

"  It  was  the  emperor  himself." 

'■  The  emperor !"  exclaimed  Cammillo,  his 
checks  glowing  with  crimson,  when  he  remem- 
bered all  he  had  told  him. 

"  It  was  indeed ;  and  this  note  bids  me  give 
you  money  to  purchase  a  house  and  land,  that 
you  may  marry  and  be  happy." 

Cammillo  was  speechless  with  joy.  The  am- 
bassador congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune, 
and  presented  him  the  money,  adding  a  trifle  of 
his  own,  to  buy  the  wedding  dress.  Stella's 
father  made  no  objection,  when  he  found  her 
lover  was  so  rich,  and  the  house  was  soon  built 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  and  be- 
hind it  were  several  acres  of  productive  land, 
which  yielded  all  the  support  necessary  for  the 
new  married  couple  and  the  good  old  mother  of 
Cammillo. 
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(.INTERESTING  FACTS. 

Raphael  and  Luther  were  both  born  in  the 
year  1483.  The  former  died  in  1520,  the  same 
year  with  Da  Vinci. — Spenser  was  bom  in  1. 5.5.3, 
the  year  in  which  Latimer  died. — Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh and  Hooker  were  also  born  within  a  few 
months  of  Spenser. — Shakspoare  and  Galileo 
were  both  bom  in  1564,  the  year  in  which  Lnther 
and  Calvin  and  Roger  Ascham 
died. — Galileo  was  bom  the 
day  Michael  Angelo  died,  and 
died  the  day  Newton  was  born. 
— Newton  made  one  of  his  first 
experiments  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, on  September  3d,  1658, 
the  day  of  the  groat  storm  when 
Cromwell  died. — Cromwell 
was  born  in  1599,  the  year  in 
which  Spenser  died.  Izaak 
Walton,  Newton,  and  Tasso, 
all  died  in  1593.— Claude  Lor- 
raine and  Poussin,  the  artists, 
were  born  in  1600,  the  year  in 
which  Hooker  died. — Claude 
and  Murillo  died  in  the  year 
1082.— Milton,  Clarendon,  and 
Fuller,  were  all  born  in  1608. 
The  two  former  died  in  the 
same  year,  1674,  and  the  year 
in  which  Watts  was  born. — 
Shakspcare  and  Pocahontas 
died  in  the  same  year,  1616. — 
Raleigh  died  in  1618,  the  year 
in  which  the  famous  Synod  of 
Dort  was  formed. — Bunyan 
was  born  in  1628,  the  year  in 
which  Decker  died,  and  died  in 
1668,  the  year  Pope  was  bom. 
— Dryden  was  born  in  1631, 
the  year  in  which  Donne  died, 
and  died  in  1 700,  the  year  when 
Thomson  and  Blair  were  born. 
— Galileo,  Guido,  and  Boyle, 
all  died  in  1642. — Burnet,  the 
historian,  was  born  in  1643,  the 
year  in  which  Hampden  died. 
— RoUin  and  Fuller  died  the 
year  Defoe  was  born,  1661. — ■ 
Swift  was  born  in  1667,  the 
year  Jeremy  Taylor  died. — 
Locke  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  were  both  born  in  1632. 
— Bolinbroke  and  Addison 
were  both  born  in  1672,  two 
years  before  Milton  died. — De- 
foe died  in  1713,  the  year 
Sterne  was  born. — Burnet  died 
in  1714,  the  year  Whitefield 
and  Shcnstone  were  born. — 
Leibnitz  died  in  1716,  the  year 
Garrick  and  Gray  were  born. — 
Penn  died  in  1718,  the  year 
Putnam  and  Brainard  were 
born  — Sir  C.  Wren  died  in 
1723,  the  year  in  which  Black- 
stone  and  Reynolds  were  born. 
— Cowper  was  born  in  1731. — 
Goldsmith  was  born  in  1729, 
the  year  in  which  Steele  died. — 
Gibbon,  Smollett,  Collins  and 
Akenside,  were  all  born  in 
1721.  — Gibbon  and  Akenside 
both  died  in  1794,  the  same 
year  Witberspoon  died. — 
Watts  and  Tliomson  died  in 
1748. — Voltaire  and  Pitt  in 
1778. — Christopher  Wren,  in 
1773,  the  year  Priestly  and 
Coleridge  were  born. — George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  Howe,  all  died  in  1799. — 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  who 
were  cousins,  both  took  pas- 
sage in  a  vessel  that  lay  in  the 
Thames  bound  for  North 
America,  in  1637.  They  were 
actually  on  board  when  an  or- 
der of  council  appeared  by 
which  the  ship  was  prohibited 
from  sailing. — Goethe  was  at 
one  time,  also,  on  the  brink  o( 
crossing  the  ocean  for  Amenca. 
— So  was  Robert  Burns. — A 
schemeof  Pautisocracy  in  1795, 
came  near  bringing  Southey, 
Cyleridge,  Lovell  and  Burnet 
to  America. — Chaucer  was  the 
first  of  that  long  array  of  poets 
buried  in  \Ve.stmiuster  Abbey, 
in  1400,— The  body  of  Dryden 
was  deposited  in  the  grave  of 
Chaucer,  just  three  centuries 
after  his  burial,  in  the  year 
1700.— Goldsmith  died  two 
thousand  pounds  in  debt  — As 
proof  of  the  wonderful  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  Fuller,  it  is  said 
that  he  could  repeat  five  hun- 
dred unconnected  words  after 
twice  hearing  them,  and  recite 
the  whole  of  the  signs  in  the 
principal  street  of  London,  af- 
ter once  passing  through  it  and 
back  again. — Locke  was  ban-  '* 

ished  a«  a  traitor,  and   wrote 
his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding," sheltering   him- 
self in   a  Dutch  garret. — Ho- 
mer sang  his   own  ballads. — 
Virgil  was  so  fond  of  salt  that  he  seldom  went 
without  a  boxful  in  his  pocket. — Addison,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  el- 
egant writers  that  ever  lived,  was   awkwardly 
stupid   in   conversation. — Handel    was    such   a 
miser  that  he  was  frequently  known  to  wear  a 
shirt  a  month  to  save  the  expense  of  washing. — 
It  is  8aid  that  Dryden  was  always  cupped  and 


physicked  previous  to  a  grand  effort  at  tragedy. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  astrology. — It  is  said 
that  Pitt  required  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  seldom 
being  able  to  do  with  less  tlinn  ten  or  eleven 
hours. — Butler  did  not  become  an  author  until 
he  was  fifty  years  old. — Richardson,  author  of 
"Pamela,"  etc.,  did  not  begin  to  write  till  he  was 
almost  fifty  years  of  age. — Robert  Ferguson  died 


was  a  butcher,  as  was  also  that  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  and  the  poet  Akenside. — White  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  stocking  weaver. — Montgomery,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  was  a  shopkeeper. — Crabbe  was 
the  son  of  a  collector  of  salt  duties. — Coleridge 
was  the  son  of  a  vicar. — Samuel  Rodgers  was  a 
banker  by  profession. — The  father  of  Charles 
Lamb  was  servant  and  friend  to  one  of  the  bach- 


Robert  Dudley,  who  was  the  projector  of  the 
"  Annual  Register  "in  which  Burke  was  engaged, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  collect  and  republish  the 
"  Old  English  Plays  "  which  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  "  National  Drama,"  raised  himself 
from  the  low  condition  of  a  livery  servant,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  men 
of  his  time. — Canova  was   the   son  of    an   old 
quarryman,   and  originally    a 
laborer. — Thorwaldsen,    of   a 
carver  of  ship  heads. —  Samuel 
Rodgers  was  fixed  in  his  deter- 
mination to  become  a  poet  by 
the  perusal  of  "  Beattie's  Min- 
strel,"  when  only   nine  years 
L  of    age. — The    Rev.    William 

P  Lisle   Bowles   enjoys  the  dis- 

^-  tinction   of   having    delighted 

^  and  inspired  the  genius  of  Cole- 

-  ridge. — The  study  of  "  Percy's 

■ Reliques  of  English  Poetry  " 

==^  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 

^=f  genius  of  Sir  Walter   Scott. — 

He  has  also  stated  that  the  rich; 
human,  pathetic  tenderness, 
and  admirable  tact  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  "  Irish  Portraits," 
led  him  first  to  think  that 
somethmg  could  be  done,  or 
attempted,  for  his  own  country 
of  the  same  kind,  as  she  had 
so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ire- 
land. During  the  last  six 
years  of  the  life  of  Chalmers, 
his  daily  modicum  of  original 
composition  was  completed  be- 
fore breakfast,  written  in  short 
hand,  and  all  done  in  bed. — 
Milton  frequently  composed 
lying  in  bed  in  the  mornings; 
but  when  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  lay  aWake  whole  nights, 
not  one  verse  could  he  make. 
He  would  sometimes  dictate 
forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  half  the  num- 
ber.— Hume  Journal, 


THE   TOWER   OF   THE   ARTESIAN   WELL   AT   GRENELLE,   FRANCE. 


in  an  insane  asylum. — The  wife  of  Beattie  the 
poet  became  insane  and  was  confined  in  an  asy- 
lum for  some  years. — The  first  wife  of  Southey 
died  insane.- Cbatterton  put  a  period  to  his  own 
life  at  the  age  of  eighteen. — Coleridge  was  for 
many  years  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium. — Sir 
William  Jones  was  the  master  of  twenty-eight 
languages.— The  father  of  Henry  Kirke  White 


elors  of  the  Inner  Temple. — Campbell  was  bora 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  father's  age,  and 
was  the  youngest  of  ten  children. — Keats  was 
horn  in  a  livery  stable,  and  was  apprenticed  at 
fifteen  to  a  surgeon. — Alexander  Wilson,  the 
distinguished  naturalist,  was  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  a  weaver,  but  afterward  preferred  that  of 
a  pedler,  and  after  that  was  a  schoolmaster. — 


TOWER  OF  Crenelle. 

The  artesian  well  bored  in 
the  enclosure  of  the  slaughter- 
house of  Grenelle,  France,  and 
whose  waters  feed  the  upper 
reservoirs  of  I'Estrapade,  has 
led  to  the  erection  of  a  cast- 
iron  tower  to  take  the  place  of 
the  wooden  frame  temporarily 
built  to  support  the  ascensional 
tube  above  the  ground.  This 
tower,  whose  construction  in 
the  axis  of  the  bore  would 
have  rendered  repairs  to  the 
well  in  case  of  accident,  dif- 
ficult, rises  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  slaughter-house,  in  the 
centre  of  Breteuil  square.  The 
ascension  tube  raises  the  water 
more  than  100  feet  above  the 
soil.  Around  this  tube  is  a 
spiral  staircase.  The  sort  of 
tower  or  spire  comprising  the 
tube  and  the  staircase  with  its 
supports,  is  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  seven 
at  the  summit.  A  light  belfry 
surmounts  the  whole.  The 
tower  is  about  138  feet  high. 
It  rests  on  a  base  of  concrete 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
waters  are  ^carried  to  the  sum- 
mit by  two  tubes,  and  descend 
by  one  service  pipe  and  one 
discharge  pipe,  designed  to 
carry  them  into  a  well  when 
repairs  are  going  on.  These 
two  tubes  are  enclosed  in  the 
central  cylinder,  and  still  leave 
room  for  a  man  to  move  up 
anil  down  easily,  making  any 
repairs  which  maybe  necessary. 
22,000  pounds  of  iron  were 
employed  in  this  colossal  work. 
Almost  as  tall  as  the  column 
of  the  Place  Vendorae,  at 
Paris,  the  tower  of  the  artesian 
well  of  Grenelle  is  a  most  cu- 
rious structure,  and  shows  what 
use  can  be  made  of  cast-iron  on 
a  large  scale.  On  days  of  pub- 
lic rejoicing  it  will  be  hung 
with  colored  lamps,  and  will 
produce  those  splendid  effects 
of  which  the  French  are  so 
fond.     

TURltEY. 

Several    circumstances     are 
mentioned  in  recent  accounts 
from  Turkey  which  show  an 
encouraging  progress  of  Chris- 
tian tendencies  among  the  Mo- 
hammedau   population.     One 
of  the  accounts  says  : — "  The 
private  secretary  of  the  Sultan, 
and  his  historian,  has  '  attacked 
the  Koran   and   defended  the 
Gospel  in  a  large  circle  of  men 
of  the  highest  standing.     He 
has   been    deposed    from    his 
office,  but  nothing  farther  has  been  done  to  him. 
His  brother,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  city 
among  the  Turks,  speaks  publicly  against  the 
Koran   and   for  the    Gospel    in   steamers    and 
everywhere." 


<  »«»  » 


It  is  not  easy  to  straighten  in  the  oak  the  crook 
that  grew  in  the  sapling. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SMUGGLER  OF  '^MAN." 

A  TALE  OF  ST.  GEOBGE'S  CHANNEL. 

BT    W.    H.    BENNETT. 

"Do  yon  see  that  ledge,  Frank'?  hereaway, 
stretching  to  the  south'ard,"  demanded  an  old 
white  haired  seaman,  as  he  came  to  anchor  at  my 
side,  in  tiie  larboard  waist  of  the  ill  fiited  Ocean 
Monarch,  one  fine  evening  in  June,  1848,  a  few 
months  previou.^  to  her  destruction  by  fire.  We 
were  on  the  starboard  tack  at  the  time,  standing 
to  the  southward,  with  the  wind  east  by  south, 
and  the  iile  of  Man  looming  up  in  the  wind's 
eye,  bearing  about  east-northeast  from  tlic  line  of 
breakers  indicated  by  the  old  man  as  he  sjiuke. 

I  assented  by  a  nod,  when  he  resumed. 
•"  More  ships  and  lives  have  been  lost  on  that 
ledge,  Frank,  than  in  any  other  spot  in  tliis  Chan- 
nel. It's  picked  up  a  tight  o'  vessels  in  its  day, 
that  ledge  has  ;  but  none  that  became  the  colli  a 
of  a  braver  commander  than  John  Christian,  the 
Smuggler  of  Man,  or  so  reckless  a  crew  as  tho 
brave  lads  who  manned  the  Arrow-Smuggler, 
when  she  went  down,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
plough  her  way  tlirough  it,  one  misty  December 
night,  nearly  fifty  years  ago." 

"  What  was  she  doing  in  its  vicinity,  Ben  'i'\ 
demanded  I,  betraying  but  little  interest  in  the 
old  man's  communication,  which  evidently  ac- 
corded l)ut  ill  wiih  his  ideas  of  courtesy,  as  he 
responded  gruffly  : 

"Humph  '  Be  you  the  youngster  as  is  forever 
teasing  old  Ben  for  a  yarn  ?  'Cause  if  you  be, 
you  mustn't  ax  sich  questions  ;  they  betray  an 
ignorance  I  don't  fancy  in  yoa.  ^hat  was  she 
doing  1  Wliat  do  you  think  a  smuggler  might 
be  doing  hereaway  in  such  weather  t" 

"Trying  to  ruu  a  cargo,  I  suppose.  But  out 
with  it.  You've  a  good  yain  coiled  a»ay  behind 
that  question,  Ben,  and  I'm  all  ready  to  haul  in 
and  stow  away,  as  soon  as  you  see  fit  to  pay  it 
out." 

"  Ah,  you've  come  to  your  sense,  have  ye  V 
demandel  the  old  man,  whose  memory,  by  the 
way,  was  the  repository  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting tales  of  life  on  the  wave  I  ever  heard 
related,  and  «hose  yarn  on  that  occasion  I  will 
give  you  without  further  preface,  in  substance,  if 
not  in  his  own  words. 

"I  belonged  to  Cutter  Harbinger  in  1800, 
when  Lieutenant  John  Benboiv,  youngest  son  to 
old  Rear  Admiral  Benbow,  was  appointed  to  the 
command,  when  we  were  ordered  to  this  station 
to  watch,  and  if  possible,  capture  the  Smuggler 
of  Man.  For  years  the  revenue  had  been  on  tho 
alert,  but  in  vain  ;  the  Arrow  and  her  commander 
had  defied  them,  conveying  into  her  majesty's 
dominions  countle-s  ankers  of  Bordeaux  brandy, 
and  packages  of  Brussels  lace,  which  added  but 
little  to  the  government  funds,  and  less  to  the 
profits  of  licensed  dram  sellers,  and  haberdashers 
of  Great  Britain. 

"  Making  the  island  early  in  June,  Mr.  Ben- 
bow  remained  at  sea,  cruising  in  the  vicinity, 
and  maintaining  strict  espionage  on  the  move- 
ments of  every  vessel  of  a  suspicious  rig  which 
appeared  in  the  neighborhood.  But  all  our  vig- 
ilance was  in  vain.  No  smuggler  proved  com- 
plaisant enough  to  place  himself  in  our  clutches, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  run  into  port  in  the  island 
to  obtain  fresh  stores  and  water.  On  entering 
the  harbor,  the  first  thing  which  attracted  our  at- 
tention was  the  vessel  of  the  famous  free-trader 
lying  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  beach, 
with  which  she  was  actually  in  communication  at 
the  moment.  Nearer  approach  convinced  us 
that  a  contraband  cargo  was  actually  in  course 
of  transfer  from  her  hold  to  the  possession  of  her 
agents  on  the  island.  But  the  wind  being  right 
in  our  teeth,  we  were  unable  to  reach  the  scene 
in  time  to  make  a  seizure. 

"  We  signalized  the  coast-guard  station,  how- 
ever, from  which  a  well  manned  boat  instantly 
shoved  off  and  pulled  towards  the  scene,  but  too 
late  to  be  of  any  service.  Our  signal  had  been 
read  by  the  smuggler,  who  hastened  to  profit 
thereby,  suspending  operations  and  hoisting  in 
his  own  boat,  when  he  shipped  his  cable  and  run- 
ning up  his  broad  sheets  of  canvass,  dashed  into 
the  bay,  with  the  guard  cutter  in  hot  pursuit. 

"  Unfortunately  for  our  design,  we  had  made 
a  long  board  to  the  northward,  with  a  view  to 
reach  him  on  our  next  tack  as  he  lay  at  anchor ; 
but  a  glance  at  his  fleet  vessel  as  she  dashed  tho 
foam  aside  in  her  rapid  progress  seaward,  con- 
vinced us  of  the  ill-advised  policy  of  our  move- 
ment. Could  wo  have  doubled  our  speed  the 
smuggler  might  have  defied  us  still,  having  to  ac- 


complish less  than  half  the  distance  which  di- 
vided us,  ere  he  would  gain  the  open  sea  and  be- 
come master  of  his  movements. 

"  An  hour  later  tho  Arrow  was  out  of  sight 
behind  the  headland,  and  the  Harbinger  hauled 
on  a  wind  once  more,  having  picked  up  the 
guard-boat,  the  crew  of  which  affected  much 
chagrin  at  the  escape  of  our  intended  prize.  But 
Lieutenant  Benbow  was  resolved  that  she  should 
be  attended  to  the  French  coast,  and  dogged 
thence  on  her  return  passage  until  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Great  Britain,  when  he  could  cap- 
ture her  at  pleasure. 

"  Obtaining  apparently  reliable  information 
concerning  her  intended  movements.  Lieutenant 
Benbow  hurried  the  stores  on  board  the  cutter, 
when  we  hove  up  with  the  first  of  ebb  that  eve- 
ning, and  at  daylight  next  morning  had  sunk  the 
isle  of  Man  in  the  northward,  while  the  Snowdon 
mountains  reared  their  snow-capped  summits  to 
the  clouds  a  point  or  two  on  our  larboard,  as  we 
dashed  down  the  Chaiinel  merrily  in  pursuit. 

"For  three  days  we  continued  the  chase,  fa- 
vored by  a  leading  wind,  when  making  Scilly 
dead  ahead,  we  hauled  to,  running  between  the 
"  Lands  End  "  and  the  islands,  and  standing 
across  the  Channel  made  the  French  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brest,  when  we  tacked,  looking  well 
up  for  the  isle  of  Wight,  in  which  our  commander 
had  resolved  to  anclior  and  await  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  Arrow,  which  could  scarcely  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Channel  undetected,  while  we  oc- 
cupied such  a  commanding  position. 

"  To  the  numerous  vessels  on  service  in  the 
lower  channel  we  communicated  intelligence  of 
the  smuggler's  movements,  and  running  into 
harbor  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  awaited  patiently 
a  week,  when  we  again  got  under  weigh,  and 
standing  up  the  Channel.remained  dodging  about 
iu  the  Straits  of  Dover  some  days,  overhauling 
every  craft  passing  down  ;  but  failing  to  gain  tho 
sliglitest  intelligence  of  the  Arrow. 

" '  That  fellow  has  given  us  tlie  slip  this  time, 
Ben,'  said  Mr.  Benbow,  as  I  stood  at  the  tiller 
conning  the  cutter  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day.  '  Let  lior  go  off  southwest-by-west !  We'll 
try  our  luck  on  our  old  cruising  ground,  from 
which  he  wont  entice  me  again  in  a  hurry.'  And 
turning  away,  he  issued  orders  to  let  fly  tho 
sheets,  when  the  vessel  fell  off,  and  was  soon 
dashing  down  the  Channel  at  full  speed. 

"  Ten  days  later  we  anchored  in  Douglass  har- 
bor, where  we  learned  the  Arrow  had  made  a 
successful  trip,  landed  her  cargo,  and  again  sailed 
in  defiance  of  all  our  vigilance.  As  we  had  no 
reason  to  expect  her  return  in  less  than  two 
weeks.  Lieutenant  Benbow  seized  upon  that  op- 
portunity to  make  some  advisable  alteration  in 
the  Harbinger's  rig,  adding  one  cloth  to  each  of 
her  sails,  and  strengthening  her  masts  with  an 
additional  stay,  with  a  view  to  increase  her  speed 
by  carrying  canvass  longer,  when  by  a  wind. 
Tr.ese  alterations  and  additions  being  completed, 
we  sailed  on  a  cruise,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
island  at  least  once  each  day,  invariably  looking 
into  Douglass  harbor  each  time  we  passed,  but 
without  obtaining  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the 
Arrow. 

"  This  vigilance  on  our  part  continued  unaba- 
ted for  nearly  a  month,  when  the  weather  became 
so  inclement  that  we  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  harbor,  in  which  we  had  scarce  anchored, 
when  the  saucy  Arrow  appeared  in  the  offing, 
and  steering  boldly  in,  anchored  within  five  hun- 
dred yards  of  us,  a  proceeding  on  lier  part  which 
indicated  an  entire  freedom  from  any  appre'ien- 
sion.  Our  boat  was  down  in  an  instant,  and 
Lieutenant  Benbow,  hastening  a  crew  on  board, 
pulled  off  to  the  daring  contrabandist,  whom  he 
boarded  without  ceremony,  demanding  his  pa- 
pers. They  were  produced,  when  the  lieutenant 
pronounced  them  false,  and  declared  the  vessel  a 
prize,  against  which  tho  supposed  smuggler  pro- 
tested loudly,  asserting  his  ability  to  prove  his 
innocence  of  even  the  slightest  transgression  of 
the  English  revenue  laws.  But  his  vehement  as- 
sertions did  not  mend  his  position.  He  and  all 
his  crew  were  placed  in  irons  and  confined  be- 
low, when  Lieutenant  Benbow  communicated  the 
capture  to  the  commat>dant  of  the  coast-guard 
station  by  signal,  sending  the  boat  back  to  the 
cutter  for  a  midshipman  and  si.x  men  |to  act  as 
prize-master  and  crew. 

"An  increase  of  the  gale  prevented  the  in- 
tended communication  wiih  the  shore  by  boat 
that  evening,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  defer  tho 
transfer  of  the  prisoners  until  the  next  day, 
when  the  guard  boat  boarded  tho  Harbinger,  and 
Mr.  Benbow  accompanied  tho  commandant  to 
the  prize,  to  deliver  up  his  prisonefs  in  duo  form. 


I  accompanied  them,  and  on  reaching  the  Ar- 
row, was  amazed  upon  hearing  the  coast  guard 
express  serious  doubts  concerning  her  identity 
with  the  smuggler. 

"'She  is  like  the  Arrow  in  every  respect,  I 
admit,  sir,'  said  he,  in  reply  to  Benbow's  remon- 
strance ;  '  but  that  she  is  the  redoubtable  smug- 
gler I  am  far  from  certain.  However,  a  glimpse 
of  her  commander  will  suOBce  to  either  transform 
my  doubts  into  certainty,  or  remove  them.  I 
have  seen  John  Christian  repeatedly,  and  can 
identify  him,  so  lead  on  ;  but  I  warn  you,  don't 
be  too  sanguine  about  this  same  prize.' 

"  Thus  admonished,  Benbow  led  the  way  to 
the  cabin,  which  the  coast-guard  had  scarce  en- 
tered, when  he  exclaimed,  indicating  tho 
prisoners : 

"  '  My  doubts  were  well  founded.  These  men 
are  no  smugglers,  but  honest  coasters.  Why,  I 
know  them  all  by  sight !'  And  addressing  the 
ex-master  of  the  vessel,  he  demanded  :  '  Where 
have  you  been  this  season  ?  and  where  did  you 
light  on  this  craft,  captain  ?' 

"  '  I  lost  the  smack*  in  Morecambe  Bay  last 
spring,  syne  which  I  ha  laid  on  ray  oars,  till  I 
got  command  o'  this  barkie,  which  was  built  and 
formerly  owned  in  Bristol.' 

"  '  Wlio  owns  her  now  V 

" '  My  auld  misthress.  Lady  Jane  Lonsdale.' 

"  '  From  whom  did  she  obtain  her'!' 

" '  I  dinna  ken,  man  ;  but  I  trow  fra  ane  o' 
the  Bristol  merchants.' 

"  Well,  I  advise  you  to  counsel  her  to  sell 
again  as  soon  as  possible,  or  his  majesty's  rev- 
enue will  capture  you  some  day  by  mistake,  be- 
lieving yoa  to  be  the  famous  Smuggler  of  Man. 
This  officer  has  already  done  so.  Had  he  met 
and  taken  you  at  sea,  you  would  have  seen  the 
inside  of  a  prison  on  the  main  before  you  were  a 
moon  older,  for  every  member  of  his  crew  would 
have  unhesitatingly  sworn  to  the  identity  of  this 
vessel  as  that  of  the  famous  contrabandist.' 

"  '  And  I  must  now  release  them  and  undergo 
a  reprimand  for  my  hasty  action,  I  suppose  V- 
queried  the  crest-fallen  lieutenant. 

"  '  Of  course  this  man  must  go  free,  with  his 
vessel  and  crew ;  but  I  think  you  will  escape 
reprimand.  If  people  will  model  and  name 
vessels  after  the  most  notorious  smuggler  in  the 
Channel,  they  must  expect  some  inconvenience. 
No,  no,  you  were  not  to  blame,  lieutenant,  so  give 
yourself  no  more  uneasiness  on  that  head.' 

" '  A  boat  from  the  shore,  sir,'  said  one  of  the 
men  at  the  cabin  door  at  this  instant. 

"  '  Where  V  demanded  Benbow. 

" '  Alongside,  sir,  with  a  message  to  Captain 
Duncombe.' 

"'To  me'?  Let  them  come  on  board!'  re- 
joined the  coast-guard,  adding,  '  What  can  it 
mean '?  Something  important,  or  I  would  not  be 
troubled  with  communications  while  on  duty.' 

"  And  it  was  important.  The  messenger 
brought  intelligence  of  the  smuggler's  success  in 
landing  a  cargo  during  the  night,  in  a  small  bay 
some  twenty  miles  distant,  and  also  that  he  was 
lying  at  anchor  therein,  awaiting  the  entire  mod- 
eration of  the  gale  ere  he  ventured  to  sea  again. 
In  an  instant  all  was  commotion,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  the  Harbinger  was  under- 
weigh  and  standing  to  sea  ;  while  Captain  Dun- 
combe and  his  boat's  crew  were  urging  their  light 
boat  towards  the  guard  station  at  her  utmost 
speed. 

"  We  found  a  heavy  sea  outside,  which  render- 
ed our  progress  so  uncertain  and  slow,  that  night 
had  closed  in  ere  we  reached  the  bay  in  which  the 
smuggler  was  alleged  to  have  run  his  cargo.  As 
tho  night  proved  quite  as  dark  as  its  predecessor, 
Lieutenant  Benbow  resolved  to  capture  the  con- 
trabandist by  surprise,  if  possible  ;  when,  heav- 
ing the  cutter  to,  he  left  her  in  charge  of  a  mid- 
shipman and  four  men,  and  manning  the  boat 
with  the  remainder  of  tho  crew,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  pulled  into  tho  bay  with  muffled  oars,  in 
quest  of  the  Arrow. 

"  We  fpent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  ex- 
ploring the  bay,  but  in  vain.  No  prize  rewarded 
our  exertions,  and  almost  worn  out  thereby,  wo 
returned  to  the  cutter,  convinced  that  we  were 
again  outwitted.  Daylight  confirmed  this  con- 
viction. The  bay  was  unoccupied  by  vessels 
of  any  description,  and  wo  were  obliged  to  bear 
up  for  Douglass  harbor  to  re])ort  our  ill-success. 
On  coming  to  in  our  former  anchorage,  we  were 
visited  by  Captain  Duncombe,  who  informed  us 
that  we  had  been  most  successfully  duped  by  the 
smuggler ;  who  having,  as  it  were,  placed  his 
vessel  in  our  possession,  imposed  on  our  credulity 

•  A  nloop  rigged  or  one-miistcd  vesfcl,  peculiar  to  tlie 
diannel  trade. 


by  a  false  message,  freeing  his  saucy  craft,  and 
his  honest-looking  allies,  and  sending  every  soul 
attached  to  the  revenue  on  a  Tom  Fool's  errand  ; 
when  he  availed  himself  of  our  absence  to  land 
the  richest  cargo  ever  run  in  Man.  Captain  D. 
stated  that  he  reached  the  bay— designated  as  the 
smuggler's  retreat— at  a  late  hour  the  preceding 
day,  but  early  enough  to  discover  the  trick 
played  upon  us,  when  he  hastened  to  retrace  his 
steps,  reaching  Douglass  at  midnight,  when  he 
found  the  smuggler  had  made  sail,  and  was  once 
more  at  sea,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  lawless 
trade. 

" '  He  deserves  to  escape !'  said  Benbow, 
smiling,  despite  the  vexation  engendered  by  the 
intelligence  just  received.  'Another  such  lesson 
as  this  last,  and  if  I  fail  to  capture  him,  I'll  re- 
sign my  command.' 

" '  Such  a  fellow  would  prove  a  valuable  requi- 
sition to  the  service,'  remarked  Captain  Dun- 
combe. 

" '  Yes  ;  on  the  principle  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful thieves  make  the  most  successful  detect- 
ives. Well,  if  he  escapes  capture  the  next  time 
I  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Arrow,  I'll  present  him 
my  commission,  when  he  may  relinquish  his 
present  nefarious  employment  for  a  more  honor- 
•  able,  in  which  his  fidelity  to  the  service  may  be 
ample  amende  for  his  past  transgressions.' 

"  '  You  never  saw  him,  lieutenant  ?' 

"  '  Never !     At  least,  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

" '  I  wish  you  had.  I  have  seen  him  rep'eatedly. 
He  is  a  noble-looking  fellow ;  far  too  noble  to  be 
commander  of  a  smuggler.  I  never  heard  him 
speak,  but  judging  by  his  noble  mien,  and  the 
natural  dignity  of  his  carriage,  I  should  pro- 
nounce him  a  scion  of  our  nobility,  rather  than 
a  humble  Man  man  as  he  claims  to  be.  Indeed, 
Benbow,  he  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  you 
in  facial  outline  ;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  \  some- 
times find  myself  indulging  in  absurd  conjectures 
regarding  an  imaginary  relationship.' 

" '  You  flatter  me,  captain.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Re- 
lated to  a  smuggler ;  ho,  ho,  ho  !  Don't  mention 
it,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  quarrel  with  you,  just 
to  vindicate  the  untarnished  name  of  so  many  of 
England's  admirals.' 

"  '  No  danger,  my  boy  !  But  come,  I'm  thirsty, 
and  will  thank  you  for  a  glass  of  wine,  over 
which  we  can  decide  upon  the  best  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  this  Christian's  capture,  when  he 
appears  in  this  vicinity.' 

"  '  'Tis  at  your  service,  captain.  Champagne 
and  glasses  here,  steward.  You  never  drank 
such  wine  as  I  have,  Duncombe.  Pure  Epernay, 
of  the  vintage  of  1738.  I  owe  the  possession  of 
some  four  dozen  bottles  to  the  kindness  of  Tay- 
lor, my  father's  head  butler,  who  sent  them  on 
board  the  cutter  a  few  hours  before  I  sailed,  with 
a  written  request  that  I  would  do  him  the  honor 
to  soak  my  commission  in  the  generous  juice. 
Here  it  is  ;  and  now  for  a  bumper  in  which  to 
drink,  "  Confusion  and  capture  to  the  Smuggler 
of  Man." ' 

"  Being  nominally  a  quarter-master,  but  in  re- 
ality mate  of  tho  cutter,  I  had  been  present  in 
the  cabin  during  the  foregoing  dialogue;  but 
deeming  my  presence  no  longer  necessary,  was 
about  to  leave  when  the  wine  was  produced. 
But  Lieutenant  Benbow,  perceiving  my  inten- 
tion, exclaimed  : 

"  '  Avast,  there  !  If  wine  is  good  for  the  mas- 
ter, it  must  be  for  the  mate ;  so  no  skulking, 
Ben  !  Besides,  we  must  have  your  opinion  to 
aid  us  in  deciding  upon  the  proper  measures  to 
adopt  for  the  capture  of  this  rogue  ;  so  fill  up, 
and  join  us  in  our  praiseworthy  toast.' 

"  I  obeyed  him,  nothing  loath  to  taste  the  ex- 
hilarating liquor,  when  we  entered  into  consulta- 
tion, during  which  the  wine  circulated  freely, 
until  all  were  more  or  less  under  its  exciting  in- 
fluence. When  the  consultation  ended,  Benbow, 
whose  senses  were  slightly  confused,  reverting  to 
his  alleged  resemblance  to  the  smuggler,  said  : 

"  '  About  this  Christian  whom  I  resemble.  Is 
he  known  to  be  a  native  of  Man  V 

"  '  I  believe  so,'  replied  Captain  Duncombe, 
adding,  "  Ho  is  claimed  as  such  by  the  islanders, 
who  make  no  secret  of  their  pleasure  at  his  suc- 
cessful career.  But,  as  I  have  stated,  his  per- 
sonal ffppearanco  strangely  contradicts  their 
claim.  One  thing  is  certain.  Ho  makes  the 
island  his  home,  for  his  wife  and  child  reside 
here,  though  I  fear  tho  poor  woman  sees  but  few 
happy  hours,  as  she  is  among  strangers  here,  ru- 
mor naming  Derby  os  her  native  place.' 

"  '  Ah,  what  part  of  Derby  V 

"  *  Of  that  I  am  ignorant.  I  heard  the  county 
only  named.' 

" '  Well,  I'm  glad  this  smuggler  proves  to  be 
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a  Man  man.  Your  remark  concerning  a  resem- 
blance startled  me.  Why  I  will  explain.  As 
you  arc  probably  aware,  Rear  Admiral  Bcnbow 
was  the  fdther  of  seven  sons,  all  of  whom  entered 
the  navy  when  mere  lads,  three  of  them  falling 
in  action,  and  the  remaining  four  winning  their 
grades  as  lieutenants  ;  I,  as  the  j-oungest,  being 
the  last  promoted.  My  brother  Frank  was  the 
third  son,  and  the  first  who  wore  an  epaulet,  an 
event  of  which  I  have  but  a  faint  remembrance, 
as  he  was  my  senior  in  age  some  fourteen  years, 
and  winning  his  grade  in  hi<  nineteenth  year, 
was  a  lieutenant  ere  I  escaped  from  the  nursery. 

" '  Ho  was  my  father's  favorite,  and  through 
his  influence  attained  the  rank  of  commander 
when  closing  his  twenty  sixth  year,  at  which  pe- 
riod an  incident  transpired  which  changed  the 
current  of  his  fortunes,  and  eventually  led  to  his 
ruin  lie  had  unfortunately  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  young  lady  in  humble  life,  whom  he 
desired  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  received  his  com- 
mander's commission ;  but  when  waiting  upon 
his  father  to  solicit  his  consent  to  the  union,  he 
was  astounded  by  the  paternal  command  —ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  wish — to  pay  court  to 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady  Adelia 
Leslie,  ward  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  orphan 
daughter  of  General  Lord  Leslie,  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling by  purchase.  The  lady  was  young,  rich 
and  beautiful,  and  had  conceived  a  fond  affection 
for  my  brother,  whom  she  had  often  met ;  which 
fact  coming  to  our  parents'  knowledge,  gratified 
them  highly. 

'"My  brother  bluntly  refused,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  forbidden  his  father's  presence  until 
he  repented  and  was  prepared  to  obey.  He 
hastened  to  join  his  ship,  which  was  ordered  on 
foreign  service,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  the 
kingdom  until  the  storm  of  his  father's  wrath 
had  passed.  But  the  influence  of  the  latter  was 
sufficient  to  have  his  ship  thrown  out  of  com- 
mission when  on  the  eve  of  sailing  ;  while  a 
courteous  intimation  from  the  admiralty  gave 
him  to  understand  his  name  was  no  longer  on 
the  list  of  coraman'lers  "  on  service." 

"'A  commander  on  half-pay,  with  no  other 
means  of  subsistence,  is  rather  a  forlorn  indi- 
vidual ;  and  such  being  my  brother's  situa- 
tion, I  am  not  surprised  that  he  had  recourse  to 
the  bottle  to  drown  recollection  of  the  past. 
Aware  of  his  father's  unbending  will,  which  was 
hereditary  as  concerned  himself,  he  knew  that  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  the  future  from  his  in- 
fluence, therefore  he  repaired  to  London  in  per- 
son to  petition  the  first  lord  for  that  employment 
on  which  he  must  now  depend  for  subsistence. 

"  '  While  awaiting  an  answer  to  his  petition, 
he  formed  one  of  a  party  to  a  supper  given  by  a 
recently  appointed  post  captain,  and  during  the 
conviviality  which f)ervadcd  the  party,  was  called 
upon  for  an  explanation  of  the  unusual  proceed- 
ing which  had  dispossessed  him  of  command. 
Heated  by  wine  he  gave  it,  naming  even  the  pri- 
mary cau«e  of  the  existing  estrangement  between 
himself  and  parent,  and  commenting  rather  freely 
upon  the  part  unconsciously  enacted  by  the  lady. 

"  '  Unfortunately,  a  discarded  suitor  of  Lady 
Leslie's  was  present;  who,  smarting  under  her 
refusal,  and  burning  with  jealous  rage  against 
his  unfortunate  but  more  successful  rival,  now 
sought  to  win  the  lady's  favor  by  an  open  es- 
pousal of  her  cause.  To  my  brother  he  gave  the 
He  direct,  declaring  his  whole  tale  to  be  a  fabri- 
cation, and  plainly  intimating  that  cowardice 
was  the  real  cause  of  his  removal  from  command. 
My  brother's  reply  was  a  glass  of  wine,  followed 
by  the  glass,  when  rising,  he  would  have  left  the 
apartment,  had  not  Captain  Mareham  barred  his 
passage,  demanding  instant  satisfaction. 

"  '  "  There,  you  have  it  then  !"  exclaimed  my 
unfortunate  brother,  as  half  unconscious  of  his 
act,  he  plunged  his  sword  to  the  hilt  in  the  body 
of  his  insulter,  killing  him  on  the  spot ;  when 
urged  by  the  ill-advised  entreaties  of  bis  friends, 
he  fled  to  avoid  the  consequences. 

"  '  From  that  hour  we  have  never  heard  of  or 
from  him,  though  I  trust  ho  still  lives  and  is 
happy,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  inasmuch 
as  the  sudden  departure  of  the  young  lady — his 
betrothed — to  parts  unknown,  furnished  ample 
belief  that  she  had  joined  him  in  exile. 

"  '  Thus,  you  see  I  had  some  cause  for  appre- 
hension when  you  mentioned  a  resemblance  be- 
tween myself  and  this  smuggler  ;  but  that  the  as- 
surance of  his  Man  nativity  has  destroyed.  Come, 
captain,  the  wine  stands  with  you  !  Fill  up  and 
pledge  me  in  the  wish,  that  discover  my  beloved 
brother  when  and  where  I  may,  I  may  have  no 
cause  to  blush  for  his  avocation.' 

"  '  With    all    my    heart,    lieutenant !'      And 


filling  his  goblet  to  the  brim.  Captain  Duncombe 
passed  the  bottle,  from  which  we  filled  our 
glasses,  drinking  to  the  happy  fulfilment  of  the 
aforesaid  wish,  when  the  captain  took  his  leave 
for  the  shore,  and  Lieutenant  Benbow,  charging 
me  with  the  standing  order,  dismissed  me. 

"  The  weather  continued  very  unsettled  for  the 
next  three  weeks,  at  the  close  of  which  we  ven- 
tured out  on  a  cruise,  touching  at  Dundrum, 
looking  into  Belfast  Lough  as  we  passed,  and 
crossing  the  Channel  touched  at  Port  Patrick, 
from  which  we  went  to  Wigtown,  in  Luce  Bay, 
from  thence  into  the  Solway  Frith,  and  so  down 
the  coast  of  Cumberland  to  Morecambe  Bay; 
from  which  we  shaped  a  course  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Boync  on  the  Irish  coast,  in  this  manner 
making  a  complete  circuit  of  Man.  Making  the 
entrance  o!  Drogheda  Harbor,  we  crawled  along 
the  Irish  land,  northerly,  until  we  reached  Car- 
lingford,  when  taking  the  wind  from  the  westward, 
we  eased  oft'  our  sheets  and  kept  away  for  Man, 
intending  to  re-enter  Douglass  Harbor  that  night. 

"  The  previous  night  had  been  foggy ;  bat  as 
we  hauled  off  the  land,  the  mist  settled  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  so  that  we  could  sec  over 
it  from  our  mastheads,  when  the  lookout  reported 
the  heads  of  a  schooner's  sails  appearing  above 
the  mist,  some  distance  seaward,  and  standing 
across  our  course,  evidently  towards  the  Scotch 
land.  Hauling  up  so  as  to  close  with  her,  we 
held  on,  going  about  five  and  a  half  till  noon, 
when  the  fog  lifted  momentarily,  and  showed  us 
the  fleet  ves.sel  of  the  smuggler  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  That  they  observed  and  recognized  the 
Harbinger  was  evident  from  the  speed  evinced 
in  setting  her  square  foresail,  which  was  about 
half  hoisted,  when  the  mist  settling,  shut  her  out 
from  view. 

■' '  Hurrah  !  we  have  him  at  last,  Ben  !  Let 
him  escape  now,  if  he  can  !'  exclaimed  Benbow, 
as  the  mist  closed  around  us,  adding,  '  We're  in 
his  wake,  and  you  arc  old  scadog  enough  to 
keep  the  vessel  so.  If  we  can  hold  way  enough 
to  trace  it  by  the  foam  he  leaves,  this  mist  may 
last  a  month,  and  at  its  close  he'll  find  us  in  his 
track.' 

"  '  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  Show  me  the  fresh  bubbles  in 
his  wake,  with  as  swift  a  boat  under  my  heel  as 
his  saucy  craft,  and  trust  me,  I'll  con  her  through 
every  tack  he  may  make  in  any  fig  that  ever  fell 
on  a  day-lighted  seal'  And  taking  my  station 
on  the  cutter's  forecastle,  I  commenced  the  task 
of  conning  the  vessel  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  within  the  faintly  traced  line  marked  by  the 
smuggler  on  the  scarce  broken  surface.  The 
breeze  still  continued  fresh  aloft,  with  scarce  a 
breath  upon  the  water,  and  urged  us  along  at  a 
rate  which  rendered  recourse  to  boats  unadvisable, 
therefore  we  were  obliged  to  continue  the  chase 
at  a  disadvantage,  which  enabled  the  smuggler 
to  hold  his  own  until  night  set  in,  when  the 
breeze  suddenly  freshened,  and  the  mist  became 
more  dense,  rendering  further  pursuit  out  of  the 
question.  Consulting  the  reckoning,  we  found 
that  we  were  well  up  with  the  west  coast  of 
'  Man,'  when  Lieutenant  Benbow  ordered  the 
helm  down,  hauling  the  cutter  too  on  the  star- 
board tack.  While  we  were  trimming  aft  the 
fore-sheet,  the  mist  was  lighted  up  momentarily 
by  a  flash,  and  in  an  instant  after  the  deafening 
report  of  brass  ordnance  filled  the  space  around 
us,  lingering  in  distant  echoes  through  the  hills 
of  the  island. 

"  '  Ha !  What  does  that  mean  ?  Not  defiance, 
certainly  !  Stations  to  wear  ship  !'  were  the  hur- 
ried exclamation,  demand  and  order  uttered  by 
my  superior  ;  when  the  latter  was  instantly  exe- 
cuted, and  the  schooner  wearing  round,  dashed 
through  the  water  at  a  brisk  rate  towards  the 
point  from  which  the  report  had  reached  us. 

"  Twenty  minutes  elapsed,  when  we  made  that 
ledge,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  ran  foul  of 
a  mass  of  wreck,  consisting  of  bales,  boxes  and 
kegs,  evidently  the  cargo  of  the  smuggler,  of 
which  no  other  trace  remained.  'Twas  evident 
she  had  hauled  her  wind  in  advance  of  us,  and 
striking  the  hidden  rocks  while  running  at  full 
tpeed  had  been  instantly  stove,  freeing  a  portion 
of  her  cargo  as  she  sank  in  deep  water.  Our 
boats  were  launched  instantly,  but  all  search  for 
any  survivors  proved  in  vain ;  two  mangled  and 
disfigured  bodies  being  the  only  vestiges  discov- 
ered of  her  crew,  from  the  appearance  of  which 
some  were  inclined  to  believe  she  had  blown  up 
on  striking  the  ledge.  We  lay  to  in  the  vicinity 
all  night,  and  next  morning  bore  away  for  Doug- 
lass, where  we  reported  the  loss  of  the  smuggler, 
which  created  great  excitement.  Hundreds 
flocked  to  the  cutter  to  learn  the  particulars,  and 
among  them  came  the  wife  of  the  contrabandist. 


whoso  grief  gained  her  access  to  Lieutenant 
Benbow,  when  an  affecting  scene  ensued,  which 
I  will  not  attempt  to  portray.  Suffice  it,  that 
when  we  sailed  from  the  isbmd,  the  widow  was 
our  passenger,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
set  out  for  '  Benbow  Hall,'  Derby,  in  the  care  of 
her  grief  stricken  brother  in-law,  who  conveyed 
her  to  his  parents,  as  the  only  relict  of  their 
erring  and  long  mourned  son,  whose  fate  is  to 
this  day  a  secret,  strictly  guarded  ;  and  few  are 
aware  that  the  so.n  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
admirals  was  the  lawless  and  unfortunate  '  Smug- 
i/ler  of  Man.'  " 


<    ^a^    » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PSKUDO  PRINCE : 

—  on,  — 
The  Scullioa  of  the  Royal  Kitchen. 

BV    MAURICE    SILINGSUY. 

"  Bv  my  faith,  Margaret,  but  he  is  a  comely 
youth — a  fair  child  to  look  upon  ;  and  thou  dost 
assure  me  by  thy  own  free  will  that  he  is  ours — 
cur   boy,  and    not   the   offspring   ofSimuel." 

"  -Ay,  good  father  Richard,  it  is  even  as  I  have 
confessed,  though  the  secret  has  never  before  es- 
caped my  lips.  Simucl  has  not  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  the  imposition  we  have  practised  upon 
him.  He  little  dreamed  when  wo  parted  in  the 
chapel  that  morning  of  your  departure  fiom 
Rainsford,  that  he  was  indebted  to  another  for  the 
child  of  whom  he  is  so  strangely  fond  and  proud. 
I  often  think,  could  he  but  read  my  thoughts,  how 
quickly  he  would  spurn  forever  from  the  shelter 
of  his  roof  the  beautiful  offspring  of  our  guilty 
passion — and  his  guilty  mother  too,  perhaps ; 
and  God  knows,  Richard  Simon,  he  would  be 
justified  in  the  act." 

"  It  is  well,  Margaret  dear,  that  he,  your  fool- 
ish husband,  the  baker, — whom  I  have  favored 
in  more  ways  than  one,  in  reparation — has  never 
been  wise  enough,  nor  suspicious  enough  to  di- 
vine our  secret.  While  wandering  in  Italy,  I 
was  constantly  on  thorns  lest  some  revelation  of 
the  past  should  be  brought  to  light  to  disgrace 
me  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity.  But  I  find,  Marga- 
ret, that  thou  art  a  woman  of  sense,  one  in  whom 
I  may  safely  repose  trust — and  again  I  absolve 
thee  from  all  sin  in  this  connection,  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  our  intercourse  in  the 
future,  thou  shall  go  before  thy  husband  as  pure 
from  all  sexual  taint,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  as 
the  virgin  Mary,  the  holy  mother  of  God." 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  so  !"  fervently  ejaculat- 
ed the  woman,  lowering  her  eyes  confusedly  be- 
fore the  steady  and  admiring  gaze  of  her  father 
confessor,  her  sanctified  seducer,  who  had  but 
recently  returned  to  Rainsford,  after  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome  and  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  oc- 
cupied him  nearly  two  years. 

"  But  didst  thou  not  send  for  me,  father,  to 
make  some  proposal  for  the  future  advancement 
of  the  child  ?" 

"  True,  Margaret !  and  now  let  us  at  once  to 
business.  My  object  is  to  educate  him,  and  then 
palm  him  off  upon  the  world  as  the  young  Duke 
of  York  ;  and  in  God's  good  time,  Margaret,  ye 
shall  behold  your  son  the  King  of  England — 
Richard  IV.  Is't  not  a  bold  thought  ?  and  does 
it  not  make  thee  vain,  Margaret,  of  our  boy?" 

And  with  this  enticing  appeal  to  the  dor- 
mant ambition  of  a  fond  mother's  heart,  the 
priest,  Richard  Simon,  saluted  the  glowing  lips 
of  the  blushing  young  mother,  and  their  criminal 
intercourse,  interrupted  for  a  season  by  the  relig- 
ious zeal  and  veneration  of  the  saintly  sinner, 
went  on  again,  hidden  from  man,  it  is  true,  but 
not  from  the  omniscient  eye. 

The  foregoing  scene  occurred  in  a  small  chap- 
el in  a  part  of  Oxford  tlTen  known  as  Rainsford, 
sometime  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  not  long  after  the  foul  murder  of  the  young 
princes  in  the  tower. 

The  sagacious  priest,  though  he  placed  not  the 
slightest  credence  in  the  rumor  of  the  young 
Duke  of  York's  escape  from  the  hands  of  so  ac- 
complished an  assassin  as  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  was 
ready,  nevertheless,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
story  to  develop  one  of  the  most  audacious  im- 
postures that  is  to  be  found  recorded  in  English 
history.  The  mother  of  young  Simuel  was  easi- 
ly induced  to  enter  into  a  plot  with  her  priestly 
paramour,  to  bring  forward  this  beautiful  off- 
spring of  their  guilty  love  as  the  direct  and  legal 
heir  to  the  throne.  But  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  hardly  prepared  to  play  his  part  at  the  time 
tlie  Duke  of  Gloster  fell  by  the  hand  of  Rich- 
mond, and  was  therefore  kept  in  the  background 


till  the  popular  prejudices  were  roused  Against 
Henry  VII.,  by  his  inveterate  persecution  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his  rigid  and  un- 
gallant  treatment  of  Elizabeth  of  the  house  of 
York,  who,  in  spite  of  her  being  the  direct  heir- 
in-line  to  the  throne,  still  remained  uncrowned, 
though  his  legal  consort. 

In  the  meantime  Richard  Simon,  the  priest, 
was  busily  employed  in  educating  young  Simuel 
to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  great  drama  he 
was  so  assiduously  preparing.  Tlie  elder  Sim- 
uel was  of  course  let  into  the  secret,  so  far  as  the 
shrewd  principals  of  the  plot  considered  it  ad- 
visable ;  and  the  simple  baker  was  as  ambitious 
to  become  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings,  as  was 
ever  the  celebrated  Col.  Blood  to  become  the 
possessor  of  a  crown  and  a  royal  regalia.*  So 
that  when  the  rumor  became  prevalent  among 
the  people  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the 
young  Earl  of  Warwick  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  Tower,  Simon  conceived  the  idea  of 
palming  him  off  as  the  escaped  earl,  instead  of 
the  young  Duke  of  York,  as  he  at  first  intended 
— but  this  move,  as  will  be  seen,  proved  the  ruin 
of  his  enterprise.  He  went  in  person  to  the 
queen  dowager,  and  obtaining  an  audience,  ho 
solicited  her  countenance  and  assistance  in  the 
proposed  enterprise.  She,  hating  her  son-in-law 
in  consequence  of  his  stern  and  rigid  treatment 
of  her  daughter,  eagerly  entered  into  the  plot 
against  him,  and  supplied  Richard  Simon  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money ;  it  has  even  been 
surmised  by  historians  that  she,  or  some  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  house  of  York,  must 
have  acquainted  young  Lambert  Simuel  of  the 
particular  secrets  of  the  family,  which  the  Ox- 
ford priest,  having  no  means  of  knowing,  never 
could  have  told  him  himself.  And  of  all  such 
facts  the  youthful  prelender  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  apprised  by  somebody — and  who 
more  likely  to  give  this  information  than  the 
queen-dowager  herself?  And  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  subsequent  assumption  of  Henry  ;  for 
shortly  afterwards  he  took  the  liberty  to  confine 
her  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  where  her 
life  was  unhappily  terminated  sometime  after. 

Aware  that  after  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  fos- 
tering and  preparing  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
Simuel  for  the  great  part  he  was  expected  to 
play  in  the  forthcoming  history  of  the  nation, 
there  might  be  many  chances  of  detection,  the 
priest-father  resolved  to  lay  the  opening  scene  of 
the  unparalleled  drama  in  Ireland ;  for  there  the 
late  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  father  of  Warwick, 
was  remembered  with  the  utmost  affection,  on 
account  of  his  excellent  administration  while 
governor  of  the  island.  Many  public  officers 
now  held  their  situations  who  had  done  so  under 
the  young  duke's  father;  and  under  circum- 
stances thus  favorable,  Simon  could  not  have 
chosen  a  better  field  for  the  work  of  insurrection. 
The  king,  on  receiving  the  news  from  Dublin, 
instantly  confined  the  dowager,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  aiding  and  abetting  the  insurrectionary 
movement  in  Ireland,  and  then  gave  his  discon- 
tented subjects  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
fraudulency  of  the  report,  by  producing  the 
young  Earl  of  Warwick  from  the  Tower,  he 
having  himself  caused  the  report  of  his  flight  to 
be  circulated  in  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  im- 
portunities of  his  friends,  who  were  wearying 
him  with  constant  petitions  for  his  release. 

But  this  satisfactory  demonstration  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind  on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  subterfuge  by  his  subjects  across  the 
Channel,  and  with  some  timely  assistance  from 
the  dowager-duchess  of  Burgundy  in  the  shape 
of  two  thousand  veteran  Germans,  aided  by  a 
large  host  of  Irish  adventurers,  and  headed  by 
Simon,  Simuel,  and  a  veteran  general  named 
Schwartz,  they  efiFected  a  successful  landing  in 
Lancashire  ;  but  meeting  with  no  encouragement 
from  the  people,  they  pushed  on  to  meet  the 
king,  having  previously  resolved  to  put  the  fate 
of  this  cause  on  the  issue  of  a  general  action. 
The  hostile  forces  met  at  Stoke,  and  after  a  des- 
perate battle,  victory  was  at  length  declared  in 
favor  of  the  king.  Simon  and  Simuel  were 
among  the  prisoners  taken.  The  earls  of  Lin- 
coln and  Broughton,  and  many  others,  fell  in 
tlie  cause  of  the  youthful  pretender,  and  Simon 
himself  owed  his  life  to  his  clerical  character, 
though  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. As  for  the  boy  Simuel,  the  king  exhibit- 
ed his  mercy  and  contempt  equally,  by  making 
him  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  which  charac- 
ter seemed  much  better  suited  to  his  disposition. 

*  Thomas  Blood,  an  Irish  adventurer  and  desperado  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  ^tole  the  crown  and  regalia  from 
the  Tower.  wa8  arrested,  and  eubfequenlly  pardoned  by 
the  "  Merrle  Monarch." 
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U.  S.  SHIP  VERMONT. 

The  very  spirited  marine 
sketch  by  Waud,  drawn 
expressly"  for  us,  shows 
the  ship-ofthe-line  Ver- 
mont, as  she  appears  lying 
ofTthe  Charlestown  navy 
yard,  where  she  was  built, 
having  been  launched 
Sept.  14,  1848.  She  is 
about  3000  tons  burthen 
and  pierced  for  122  guns. 
She  was  originally  de- 
tailed for  service  on  the 
Japan  expedition,  and 
was  then  fully  rigged,  but 
the  orders  were  counter- 
manded, and  she  was 
stripped  and  laid  up  in 
ordinary.  Of  late  years, 
these  monster  thipsot- 
the-line  have  not  been 
favorites  with  naval  au- 
thorities— smaller  vessels 
are  more  easily  handled 
and  the  imraen.se  size  and 
range  of  the  modern  guns 
makes  a  smaller  vessel 
equal  in  effectiveness  to  a 
large  one,  with  large 
ttatteries  of  smaller  cali- 
bre. In  time,  we  sup- 
po«e,  steam  will  almost 
supersede  the  use  of  sail- 
ing vessels  in  the  navy. 
The  steam  navy  of  Eng- 
land and  France  is  now 
enormous,  and  it  b e- 
hooves  our  government  to 
build  up  a  steam  navy  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


THE  "  ISLA  DE  CUK.\." 

We  present  on  this  pMge 
a  fine  marine  view,  <lniwn 
expre-isly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Waud,  and  rep- 
resenting the  alleged  slave  bark  Isla  de  Cuba,  as 
she  appeared  when  lying  off  the  north  end.  The 
vessel  is  now  lying  at  New  York,  and  attracts 
great  curiosity  from  the  circumstances  attached 
to  her.  The  bark  is  not  apparently  a  fast  sailer, 
nor  is  there  anything  peculiar  about  her  hull.  She 
i8  square  sterned  and  rather  broad  in  the  beam, 
with  nothing  of  the  clipper  look  about  her,  but 
her  masts  are  very  tall  in  proportion  to  her  hull, 
and  she  spreads  a  great  quantity  of  canvass. 
She  was  built  in  New  York  in  the  year  1849,  and 
18  of  215  tons  burthen.  She  sailed  from  New 
York  August  12th,  1858,  bound  for  Loango, 
coast  of  Africa,  under  command  of  Captain  Jon- 
athan Dobson,  taking  out  as  passengers  three 


cargo  was  not  necessarily 
a  slave  cargo.  The  ninety 
casks  on  board  were,  it  ia 
said,  destined  to  receive 
palm  oil,  and  were  filled 
with  water  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition.  The 
bark  cleared  for  New 
York,  February  18.  One 
of  the  witnesses  on  the 
trial  testified  that  Captain 
Dobson  told  him,  at 
Fayal,  that  he  thought 
the  passengers  intended 
to  murder  him,  and  ad- 
vised him  not  to  drink 
any  wine  on  board  except 
from  a  vessel  that  he  him- 
self used,  also  that  he 
had  the  cabin  boy  sleep 
with  a  hatchet  under  his 
head,  etc.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  this  witness 
that  the  ill  health  of  the 
captain  had  affected  his 
mind.  However,  as  the 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  law,  we  have  no  opin- 
ion to  express  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the 
vessel,  which  will  be  de- 
cided after  the  completion 
of  a  full,  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial. 


U.  S.  SHIP-OF-THE-LINE,  VEEMOKT,  OFF  CHARLESTOWN  NAVY  YARD. 


Portuguese  and  one  Spaniard,  who  were  destined, 
it  is  said,  for  different  trading  posts  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  blue  drills, 
sheetings,  handkerchiefs,  ticking,  crockery,  etc. 
She  had  on  board  70  or  80  barrels  of  rice,  90  oil 
casks,  1 500  feet  of  box-boards,  etc.  The  captain 
put  in  to  St.  Michael's  and  there,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Levi  W.  Turner,  first  mate, 
told  him  that  he  suspected  that  the  vessel  was 
bound  on  an  unlawful  voyage,  and  that  he 
wished  him  to  take  her  back  to  New  York. 
After  some  weeks  at  St.  Michael's  and  Fayal, 
the  captain  having  given  up  the  vessel  to  his 
charge,  the  mate  set  sail  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  passengers  above  referred   to,  left  the 


bark  when  she  was  about  120  miles  from  Flores, 
in  a  boat.  Arriving  on  our  coast  and  the  wind 
being  fair  for  Boston,  the  mate  put  into  this  port 
Oct.  21,  1858,  and  the  vessel  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal.  The  suit  which  is 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  vessel  is  still 
pending  in  the  United  States  Court.  Mean- 
while, by  consent  of  parties  interested,  the  vessel 
was  sold  by  the  marshal  and  purchased  by  a 
gentleman  of  New  York  who  had  a  mortgage  on 
her,  the  money  being  held  by  the  United  States 
authorities  until  it  is  legally  decided  whether  or 
not  the  famous  Isla  de  Cuba  is  a  slaver.  It  is 
contended  by  the  defendants,  we  believe,  that  she 
was  bound  on  a  legitimate  voyage,  and  that  her 


lilON  AND  LIONESS. 

Calling  into  the  menag- 
erie No.  43,  Portland 
Street,  the  other  day,  we 
were  so  struck  with  the 
noble  appearance  of  a 
full-grown  African  lion 
and  lioness,  that  we  re- 
quested Mr.  Homer  to 
make  a  drawing  of  them 
for  the  Pictorial.  The 
engraving  from  his  spir- 
ited sketch,  his  first  attempt  at  drawing  wild  an- 
imals, wo  believe,  is  on  the  opposite  page,  and  we 
think  the  noble  originals,  if  they  were  capable  of 
appreciating  art,  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
representation,  although  they  would  doubtless 
prefer  a  surrounding  of  wild  forest  scenery  to  the 
walls  and  bars  of  a  cage.  Both  of  these  animals 
are  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  contrast  in  this 
respect  with  the  hackneyed,  jaded  animals  we  too 
often  see  in  caravans.  We  should  not  care  to 
try  the  experiment  of  entering  the  cage,  espec- 
ially during  the  day's  fast  which  Mr.  Sears  has 
found,  by  experience,  it  is  prudent  to  establish 
once  a  week,  to  preserve  the  health  of  his  ani- 
mals, instead  of  giving  them  medicine. 
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PRUSSIAN  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

An  Aperican  in  Berlin  thus  writes,  respecting 
that  city  and  its  people,  to  the  New  York  Evan- 
gelist : — "  It  is  not  only  a  great  city,  it  is  a  queer 
one.  This  makes  itself  to  be  seen  continually, 
and  not  always  pleasantly.  The  wrongheadedness, 
eaid  to  bo  peculiar  to  the  Irishman,  seems  to  me 
to  be  at  least,  in  an  equal  degree,  inherent  in  the 
German.  Their  customs  differ  from  those  of  all 
other  nations  ;  they  are  as  unlike  us  in  certain 
respects,  as  they  are  unlike  the  Chinese.  Their 
cookery  is  so  different  that  many  persons  visiting 
the  city  are  unable  for  a  long  time  to  eat  any- 
thing with  pleasure  or  comfort.  I,  myself,  have 
been  here  two  months,  and  find  even  now,  when 
I  might  be  supposed  nearly  acclimated,  but  two 
or  three  dishes  which  suit  meat  all.  Every  one, 
too,  is  familiar  with  the  German  sleeping  cus- 
toms ;  a  narrow  bed,  two  feet  wide,  and  so  short 
that  a  man  of  ordinary  height  is  obliged  to  double 
up  in  order  that  he  may  sleep  in  it,  and  covered 
with  that  abomination,  a  feather  bed  ;  such  is  the 
only  arrangement,  the  only  German  notion  of  a 
bed  ;  the  nobles  have  no  other,  the  peasants  use 
the  same.  If  any  person  wants  a  wide  bed,  two 
are  placed  side  by  side  ;  but  though  this  may  be 
covered  with  one  quilt,  the  Prussian  mind  seems 


are  out  of  the  lips  on  the  instant.  Should  a 
stranger  ask  any  chance  person  in  the  street  the 
direction  to  any  place,  the  polite  Berliner  imme- 
diately volunteers  to  show  it  himself,  and  actu- 
ally, in  many  cases,  will  go  the  whole  distance, 
that  the  stranger  may  not  lose  his  route.  I  re- 
member being  thus  kindly  accompanied,  more 
than  a  mile,  by  one  whom  I  had  never  seen  ;  and 
in  another  instance  nearly  the  same  distance  by 
another  person.  If  yonr  brother  is  spoken  of,  it 
is  "your  herr  brother;"  if  your  wife,  "your 
lady  wife."  In  the  shops  customers  greet  the 
salesmen  or  women  when  they  enter  ;  do  not  im- 
mediately begin  business,  but  say  a  polite  word 
or  two,  and  then  make  their  purchases  ;  and 
always  saygoodby  when  leaving.  An  educated 
German  is,  I  will  say,  one  of  the  most  polite  and 
agreeable  men  on  earth.  The  only  rude  persons  in 
Berlin  seem  to  be'Toreijrners,  and  especially — alas 
that  I  should  say  it — English  and  Americans." 


HABITS  OF  GREAT  STUDENTS. 

Racine  composed  his  verses  while  walking 
about,  reciting  them  in  a  low  voice.  One  day, 
while  working  at  the  play  of  Mithridates,  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  a  crowd  of  workmen  gather- 
ed around  him,  attracted  by  his  gestures  ;  they 


other  art,  which,  like  theology,  can  calm  the  ag- 
itation of  the  soul,  and  put  the  devil  to  flight." 

Calvin  studied  in  his  bed.  Every  morning,  at 
five  or  six  o'clock,  he  had  his  books,  manuscripts 
and  papers  carried  to  him  there,  and  had  he  oc- 
casion to  go  out,  on  his  jeturn  he  undressed  and 
went  to  bed  again  to  continue  his  studies.  In  his 
later  years  he  dictated  his  writings  to  secretaries. 
He  rarely  corrected  anything.  The  sentences 
issued  complete  from  his  mouth.  If  he  felt  a 
facility  of  composition  leaving  himjuj-forthwith 
quitted  his  bed,  gave  up  his  writitTgand  compos- 
ing, and  went  about  his  out  door  duties  for  days, 
weeks  and  months  together.  But  as  soon  as  he 
felt  the  inspiration  fall  upon  him  again,  he 
went  back  to  his  bed,  and  his  secretary  was  set 
at  work. 

Aristotle  was  a  tremendous  worker;  he 
took  little  sleep,  and  was  constantly  retrench- 
ing it.  He  had  a  contrivance  by  which  he  awoke 
early,  and  to  awake  was  with  him  to  commence 
work. — Demosthenes  passed  three  months  in  a 
cavern  by  the  sea  side,  laboring  to  overcome  the 
defects  of  his  voice.  There  he  read,  studied  and 
declaimed. — Bacon  knelt  known  before  compos- 
ing his  great  work,  and  prayed  for  light  and 
inspiration    from    heaven. — Pope    never    could 


overrun  by  the  stream  were  often  lakes  of  ice, 
interrupted  only  by  the  black  trunk  of  a  willow. 
We  had  found  the  means  to  obtain  skates,  and 
by  much  practice  and  after  many  falls,  we  had 
learned  how  to  make  use  of  them.  It  was  there 
that  I  was  seized  with  a  downright  passion  for 
that  exercise  of  the  North,  in  which  I  afterwards 
became  very  skilful.  To  feel  oneself  carried  off 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  arrow,  and  the  graceful 
undulations  of  the  bird  in  mid-air,  on  a  smooth, 
resplendent,  sonorous  and  perfidious  surface ;  to 
give  oneself,  by  a  simple  movement  of  the 
body,  and,  so  to  speak,  with  nought  but  one's  will 
for  a  rudder,  all  the  motions  of  a  bark  on  the 
deep,  or  an  eagle  soaring  in  the  blue  heavens, 
was  for  me,  and  would  yet  be,  if  I  did  not 
respect  my  own  age,  such  an  intoxication  of  the 
senses,  and  produced  such  a  voluptuous  diz- 
ziness in  the  brain,  that  I  cannot  think  of  it  with- 
out emotion.  Even  horses,  for  which  I  had  such 
a  strong  liking,  do  not  give  their  riders  that  mel- 
ancholy delirium  which  skaters  find  on  the  frozen 
bosom  of  a  large  lake.  How  often  have  I  not 
sent  up  prayers  that  winter,  with  its  resplen- 
dent but  cold  sun,  sparkling  on  the  blrfe  ice  of 
the  boundless  meadows  of  the  Saone,  might  be 
eternal  like  our  pleasures  I" 
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never  to  have  been  illuminated  :  they  saw  not,  tor 
their  eyes  were  holden.  Then  their  evening  con- 
certs and  parties  begin  so  early,  that  in  summer, 
evening  has  not  fairly  set  in  when  the  assembly 
has  broken  up  :  and  in  winter  a  vast  gulf  yawns 
between  the  end  of  the  evening's  amusement  and 
bedtime.  On  some  accounts  this  is  a  good  cus- 
tom, favoring  early  hoars  in  every  way ;  but  it 
leads  to  much  evil,  which  any  one  in  Berlin  can 
mark  without  difficulty.  The  language  is,  to  a 
foreigner,  strangely  involved  :  they  have  two  dis- 
tinct characters  for  writing,  and  also  two  for 
printing,  used  and  well  understood  by  all  :  and 
their  odd  use  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter  genders,  puzzles,  while  it  amuses.  Think 
of  a  speech  in  which  the  word  dog  is  mascu- 
line, and  horse  is  neuter ;  the  sun  feminine,  the 
moon  masculine  ;  lady  feminine,  and  girl  woman 
and  miss  neuter  !  It  is  a  polite  city — a  city  in 
which  punctilious  politeness  joins  with  true  heart- 
felt politeness — two  very  different  things.  Here 
no  man  enters  a  restaurant  or  cafe,  or  any  place 
of  public  resort,  with  his  hat  on  his  head  ;  it 
would  be  considered  a  rudeness  to  the  guests  as- 
sembled. If  one  in  walking  rapidly  through  the 
streets  chances,  ever  so  slightly,  to  brush  against 
another,  the  hats  of  both  are  not  touched  but 
lifted,  and  "  excuse  me,  sir,"  "  don't  mention  it," 


took  him  to  be  a  madman  about  to  throw  himself 
into  the  basin.  On  his  return  home  from  such 
walks,  he  would  write  down  scene  by  scene,  at 
first  in  prose,  and  when  he  had  written  it  out  he 
would  exclaim,  "My  tragedy  is  done!"  consid- 
ering the  dressing  of  the  acts  up  in  verse  as  a 
very  small  affair. — Magliabecchi,  the  learned  li- 
brarian to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  never  stirred 
abroad,  but  lived  amidst  books.  He  passed  eight- 
and  forty  years  in  their  midst,  only  twice  in  the 
course  of  his  life  venturing  beyond  the  walls  of 
Elorence  ;  once  to  go  two  leagues  off,  and  the 
other  time  three  and  a  half  leagues,  by  order  of 
the  grand  duke.  He  was  an  extremely  frugal 
man,  living  upon  eggs,  bread  and  water,  in  great 
moderation  — Luther,  when  studying,  always 
had  his  dog  lying  at  his  feet,  a  dog  which  he  had 
brought  from  Wartburg,  and  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  He  worked  at  his  desk  for  days  to- 
gether without  going  out;  but  when  fatigued, 
aiid  the  ideas  began  to  stagnate,  took  his  guitar 
with  him  into  the  porch,  and  there  executed 
some  musical  fantasy  (for  he  was  a  skillful  musi- 
cian), when  the  ideas  would  flow  upon  him  as 
fresh  as  flowers  after  a  summer's  rain.  Indeed, 
Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  after  theol- 
ogy, music  was  the  first  of  arts.  "Music,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  art  of  the  prophets ;   it  is  the  only 


compose  well  without  first  declaiming  for  some 
time  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  thus  rousing 
his  nervous  system  to  its  fullest  activity. 

The  life  of  Leibnitz  was  one  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  meditation.  This  was  the  secret  of  his 
prodigious  knowledge.  After  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  he  confined  himself  to  a  diet  of  bread 
and  milk.  Often  he  slept  in  a  chair,  and  rare- 
ly went  to  bed  till  after  midnight.  Sometimes 
he  was  even  months  without  quitting  his  scat, 
where  he  slept  by  night  and  wrote  by  day. 
He  had  an  ulcer  in  his  right  leg,  which  pre- 
vented his  walking  about,  even  had  he  wished  to 
do  so. — Boston  Transcript. 
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THE  KCSTACIES  OF  SKATING. 

Lamartine,  describing  one  period  of  his  boy- 
hood, when  with  some  half  dozen  other  children 
who  went  at  early  morning  every  day  from  the 
hamlet  of  Milly  to  the  village  of  Bussiever, 
whose  poor  rector  was  their  instructor, — about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  distant, — thus  paints  the  in- 
tervening scenerj' : — "  In  the  winter  time  this 
path " — leading  down  a  declivity  which  he 
sketches — "was  a  deep  bed  of  snow  on  a  glacis 
of  ice,  down  which  we  used  to  roll  or  slide  in  im- 
itation of  Alpine  shepherds.    Below  the  meadows 


DESTRUCTION  OF  AN  OAK. 

The  journals  of  the  Haut  Rhin  relate  a  fact 
which  will  appear  scarcely  credible — the  cutting 
down  of  a  gigantic  oak  tree,  one  of  the  few  re- 
mains of  ancient  Gaul,  at  Autrage,  near  Belfort. 
The  tree  was  many  centuries  old — according  to 
some  learned  authorities  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  ;  and  its  trunk  was  about  sixteen  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  tree,  stripped 
of  its  branches,  weighs  forty  eight  thousand 
pounds.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  the  felling  of 
this  venerable  oak,  beneath  which,  it  may  be,  the 
Druids  celebrated  their  rites.  The  tree  was  for 
centuries  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Alsace,  and  it  caused  the  village  near  which  it 
stood  to  be  called  Autrage-esChene.  From  an 
expression  in  the  charter  granted  in  1105  by  Er- 
mentrude,  widow  of  Thierry,  Count  of  Montbe- 
liard,  to  whom  the  district  belonged,  it  appears 
that  the  place  was  even  then  famous  for  a  num- 
ber of  large  oak  trees.  The  number  of  extreme- 
ly old  oak  trees  in  France  is  now  small.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  at  Allonville  ;  it  is  nine 
hundred  years  old,  and  its  trunk  has  been  used  as 
a  chapel  since  169G,  tvhich  chapel  is  surmounted 
by  a  steeple.  Another  one  is  at  Montravail ;  it 
is  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  is  believed  to  be  two  thousand  years  old. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  LoTBR  or  Music  —We  regret  that  vre  arc  unable  to  an- 
swer your  questions,  but  if  you  will  talte  the  trouble 
to  address  It  Storrs  Willis.  Esq..  editor  of  the  Musical 
World,  you  will  obtain  all  the  information  you  desire, 
as  Mr.  Willis  resided  and  studied  music  in  Germany 
for  years. 

F.  W..  Taunton.— Ticknor  &  Fields  of  this  city  are  the 
publishtTS.  The  edition  is  by  far  the  cheapest  and 
best  of  Scott's  works  ever  yet  issued  in  England  or 
America. 

Tubspis. — The  monument  of  Ben  Jonson  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  a  handsome  tablet,  with  masks  in  bas-relief, 
and  the  well-known  inscription,  "'Oh!  rare  Ben  Jon- 
son." 

C.  H.  J..  Syracuse. — We  find  that  "  Graglia's  Italian 
Pocket  Dictionary  '■  is  generally  used  in  schools  where 
Italian  is  taught.  You  can  get  it  at  Burnham's  An- 
tique Bookstore,  14-3  Washington  Street,  Boston,  price 
SI.  A  treatise  on  pronunciation  and  grammar  is  pre- 
fixed, aud  all  the  words  are  accented. 

N.  H.,  Taunton. — The  reason  we  did  not  illustrate  the 
matter  you  refer  to,  is  because  we  have  never  yet  in- 
troduced into  our  pages  any  such  vulgar,  or  sensfition 
matter.  Delineations  of  murders,  portraits  of  mur- 
derers, and  the  like,  will  usually  be  found  in  a  certain 
class  of  illustrated  papers,  but  as  we  issue  a  journal 
for  the  home  cirrU.  for  the  hands  of  youth,  and  the 
reading  of  families,  we  can  only  present  such  engrav- 
ings and  matter  as  is  suitable  and  proper  for  such  an 
object. 

M.  C. — Phrenologists  hold  that  the  laws  of  their  science 
are  applicable  to  animals.  For  instance,  in  the  canine 
race,  the  greyhound  and  the  bulldog  have  the  least 
development  of  brain  ;  for  though  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter is  large,  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  is  small, 
while  the  forehead  of  the  former  is  flattened  and  re- 
cedes— an  invariable  sign  of  deficiency  of  iutelligence. 

Sehoi^ant  S. — The  English  army  and  navy  are  considered 
to  be  the  strongest  and  healthiest  in  the  world.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  liberality  of  their  diet.  A  soldier's 
daily  rations  consist  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
meat,  one  pound  of  bread,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  po- 
tatoes, two  ounces  of  butter  or  bacon,  and  a  pint  of 
bei^r.     Id  the  navy  it  is  still  in  larger  proportions. 

South  End. — We  believe  there  are  about  400  omnibuses 
in  Paris  They  are  admirably  managed,  and  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  one  company. 

C.  C  — Oold-fish  originated  in  China. 

Inquirer. — Schiller  was  born  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1759.  The  centenary  of  his  birth  will  be  celebrated 
this  year  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 

Mrs.  L.  F.,  Medford,  Mass. — The  eider  is  a  specimen  of 
duck  inhabiting  the  northern  shores  of  the  Old  and 
New  World.  It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  common 
duck. 

D.  H-.  Harvard.  Mass. — Your  case  is  not  a  peculiar  one, 
and  the  disappoiutmeat  ought  to  incite  to  fresh  energy 
and  increased  industry. 
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ROY.\1j  m.\rri.\ges. 

Royal  marriages  are  rarely  happy,  for  they  are 
never  based  upon  the  affections,  as  all  marriages 
ehould  be,  but  always  upon  consideration  of 
policy ;  so  that  if  two  congenial  hearts  happen 
to  come  together  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  it 
is  purely  a  fortunate  accident.  Shakspeare  tells 
us  that  "  King  Cophetna  loved  a  beggar  maid," 
and  the  story  is  a  dramatic  legend,  that  Felix, 
prince  of  Salerno,  married  Cinderella  for  love, 
but  these  are  mythic  personages.  William  of 
Normandy  woed  and  won  his  bride  by  knocking 
her  down  and  giving  her  a  sound  thrashing,  and 
though  royal  brides  are  not  obtained  in  the  same 
way  now-a-days,  they  are  often  coerced  into  mat- 
rimonial connections.  Who  supposes  that  Maria 
Louisa  ever  cared  a  straw  for  Napoleon  1. 1  Her 
infamous  career  from  the  downfall  of  the  em- 
peror, shows  how  little  she  thought  of  him.  And 
who  supposes  that  poor  little  Princess  Clotilde 
was  impelled  by  the  slightest  affection  for  fat 
I'rince  Napoleon,  a  man  double  her  age,  and  a 
notorious  roue'?  The  prince's  mother,  by  the 
way,  was  an  unwilling  bride,  and  her  story  shows 
how  sad  a  fate  is  that  of  marriageable  women  in 
Europe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  to 
greatness. 

Catherine  of  Wurtemberg  was  the  second  wife 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia,  and 
brother  of  Napoleon  I.  The  emperor  refused  to 
recognize  Jerome's  marriage  with  our  country- 
woman. Miss  Patterson,  and  compelled  him  to 
abandon  her.  Having  carved  out  a  kingdom  for 
his  brother,  he  forced  him  to  take  a  bride  as  well 
as  a  crown  at  his  hands.  The  victim  was  the 
princess  royal  of  Wurtemberg,  a  fair  young 
creature,  just  entering  her  twenty-first  year.  She 
regarded  Napoleon  as  the  enemy  of  her  country, 
and  Jerome  as,  in  the  eye  of  God,  the  husband 
of  another.  But  she  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
iron -will  of  the  victor  of  Europe.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  having  been  married  by  proxy,  she  set 
forth  for  Paris.  She  awaited  her  bridegroom 
at  the  chateau  of  Raincy,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Marshal  Junot,  Duke  d'Abrantes. 
The  Duchess  d'Abrantes  thus  describes  fhe  first 
meeting  of  the  royal  pair  ; — "  Catherine  of  Wur- 
temberg seated  herself  near  the  chimney,  having 
by  her  side  an  arm-chair,  intended  for  the  prince. 
The  door  of  the  music-saloon  opened,  and  Je- 


rome entered,  followed  by  the  officers  of  his 
household,  who  remained  in  the  outer  chamber, 
while  the  prince  advanced  alone  into  the  saloon 
where  Catherine  awaited  him  She  rose  up,  ad- 
vanced a  step  or  two  towards  him,  and  saluted 
him  with  much  grace  and  dignity.  As  for  Je- 
rome, his  aspect  was  that  of  a  boor,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  come  there  because  he  was  ordered 
to  do  so.  He  approached  the  princess  with  an 
air  of  brusqtirie  and  malaise.  After  a  few  words 
had  been  exchanged  between  them,  she  pointed 
to  the  chair  near  her;  and  a  brief  conversation 
ensued  about  her  journey.  Before  long,  Jerome 
rose  up,  and  in  the  tone  and  style  of  a  bourgeois, 
said  to  her :  '  My  brother  is  expecting  us.  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  pleasure  he  will  have  in 
welcoming  you  as  his  sister.'  The  princess 
smiled  and  bowed  acquiescence ;  but  scarcely 
had  Jerome  withdrawn  from  her  presence,  when 
she  fainted  away.  We  carried  her  to  the  open 
window,  and  bathed  her  temples  with  Eau  de 
Cologne.  In  a  few  moments  she  recovered  her- 
self, and  attributed  her  indisposition  to  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  weather ;  but  I  understood 
only  too  well  the  bitter  copflict  of  womanly  feel- 
ing and  of  royal  pride  which  was  raging  in  poor 
Catherine's  breast,  not  to  guess  at  the  true  cause 
of  her  indisposition." 

But  once  married,  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
duties,  and  was  a  model  wife  and  mother.  After 
the  final  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  the  queen  gf 
Westphalia,  with  her  children,  sought  refuge  be- 
neath her  father's  roof,  and  here,  one  night,  Je- 
rome came  for  shelter.  The  news  of  his  arrival, 
however,  quickly  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  of 
Wurtemberg,  whose  political  position  made  him 
shrink  from  communication  with  any  of  the 
Bonaparte  family.  On  the  following  morning, 
therefore,  he  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  ex- 
queen  that  her  husband  must  forthwith  quit  his 
palace,  as  he  could  not  harbor  beneath  his  roof 
one  of  a  proscribed  and  outlawed  family,  point- 
ing out  to  her  at  the  same  time  the  example  of 
Maria-Louisa,  who  had  consented  to  a  separation 
from  her  husband.  He  also  expressed  his  desire 
for  an  interview  with  his  daughter,  that  she 
might  learn  his  wishes  emphatically  from  his 
own  royal  lips.  The  princess  royal  immediately 
addressed  to  her  parent  a  reply,  which  merits  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  all  those  nations  where 
women  are  counted  worthy  of  honor  as  well  as 
of  love.     It  was  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Sire — Your  majesty  has  summoned  me  this 
morning  to  your  presence.  Eor  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  have  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of 
obeying  your  commands.  Knowing  the  subject 
of  the  interview,  and  fearing  that  my  mind  was 
not  sufKciently  collected  to  speak  of  it,  I  ven- 
ture here  to  unfold  the  motives  of  my  conduct, 
and  to  make  an  appeal  to  your  paternal  aft'ection. 
Your  majesty  has  been  rightly  informed  ;  yes, 
sire,  Prince  Jerome,  your  sonin-law,  my  hus- 
band, and  the  father  of  my  children,  is  with  me. 
I  received  him  from  your  hands  at  a  time  when 
his  family  reigned  supreme  over  many  kingdoms, 
and  when  his  own  brow  was  encircled  with  a 
crown.  The  bonds  imposed  at  first  by  policy 
have  since  then  been  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  the 'feelings  of  my  own  heart;  and  he  is  far 
dearer  to  me  now,  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity, 
than  ever  he  was  in  the  time  of  power  and  pros- 
perity. Marriage  and  nature  impose  duties 
which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  I  know  these  important  duties,  and  I 
desire  to  fulfil  them.  I  was  once  a  queen,  and 
I  am  still  a  wife  and  mother.  Although  raised 
by  fortune  above  other  men,  we  are  often  only 
the  more  to  be  pitied.  A  will  at  variance  with 
our  own  may  influence  our  destiny,  but  there  its 
power  ceases,  for  it  can  by  no  means  affect  the 
obligations  which  Divine  Providence  has  imposed 
upon  us.  The  husband  who  was  given  me  by 
God  and  by  yourself — the  child  whom  I  have 
borne  in  my  bosom  ;  these  are  now  a  part  of  my 
very  existence.  With  this  husband,  I  shared  a 
throne  ;  with  him,  will  I  share  exile  and  misfor- 
tuire.  Violence  alone  can  separate  me  from  him. 
But  O,  my  father,  my  sovereign  !  1  know  your 
heart — your  justice  and  the  rectitude  of  your 
principles  ;  1  know  what  those  principles  have 
ever  been  on  the  subject  of  domestic  duties.  I 
do  not  ask  your  majesty,  out  of  affection  towards 
me,  to  make  any  change  in  the  line  of  conduct 
which  has  been  adopted  in  conformity  with  the 
determination  of  the  most  mighty  sovereigns 
of  Europe ;  I  only  crave  your  permission 
that  my  husband  and  I  may  remain  near  your 
person.  But  O,  my  father,  my  sovereign  !  if 
this  boon  is  denied  us,  let  us  at  least  be  assured 
of  your  favor  and  kindness  before  we  set  out  fur 
a  strange  land.  Without  some  proof  of  your 
paternal  love,  I  can  scarcely  find  courage  to  ap- 
pear in  your  presence.  If  we  must  depart  at 
once,  let  us  bear  with  us  at  least  the  assurance 
of  your  affection  as  well  as  the  hope  of  your 
protection  in  happier  times.  Our  misfortunes 
will  surely  one  day  have  an  end.  Europe  will 
not  always  command  our  humiliation  ;  it  will 
not  always  delight  in  degrading  princes  who  have 
been  recognized  by  former  treaties,  and  who  are 
allied  to  the  most  ancient  and  most  illustrious 
houses  in  Europe.     Is  not  their  blood  mingled 


with  our  own  ?  Pardon  me,  my  father  and  my 
sovereign,  for  having  thus  expressed  myself,  and 
deign  to  let  me  know  that  this  letter  has  not  been 
received  with  displeasure. 

Believe  me,  etc.,        Catherine." 

But  policy  steeled  the  heart  of  the  king  against 
even  this  touching  appeal,  and  Catherine  went 
forth  from  her  father's  palace,  never  to  see  his 
face  again.  The  fugitive  pair  lived  as  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montfort,  at  a  coun- 
try seat  called  Casino  Azzolino,  near  the  river 
Trento,  in  the  papal  states.  There  she  died  in 
exile.  Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Ma- 
thilde,  are  the  sole  descendants  of  this  noble 
woman.  An  act  of  graceful  l\^mage  has  recently 
been  paid  her  memory.  The  heart  of  the  ex- 
queen  of  Westphalia,  enclosed  in  an  urn,  has 
been  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Na-' 
poleon  at  the  Invalides.  It  is,  as  has  been  well 
observed  in  the  London  Times,  "  the  heart  of  a 
noble  woman,  of  one  whom  no  entreaties  of  her 
father,  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  could  induce  to 
abandon  her  husband  in  his  days  of  adversity, 
and  who  clung  to  him  in  evil  report  and  good 
report  to  the  hour  of  her  death." 

Willi,  THERE  RE  WARl 

Opinions  differ  with  regard  to  the  prospect  of 
war  in  Europe,  and  so  inscrutable  are  the  ways 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  upon  whose  breath  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  hang,  that  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  matter  still  hangs  in  the  balance.  In- 
deed, so  uncertain  is  the  issue,  that  even  while 
these  remarks  are  going  through  the  press,perhaps 
a  foreign  arrival  may  bring  us  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  With  the  information  we  now  possess, 
we  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  we  have  more  than 
once  expressed,  that  there  will  be  fighting.  We 
attach  no  weight  to  the  recent  pacific  declarations 
of  the  ruler  of  France.  What  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  man  who  solemnly  swore  eternal 
faith  to  the  republic,  and  then  overthrew  it  the 
moment  the  opportunity  occurred  1  He  has  al- 
ternately spoken  words  of  war  and  peace — but 
he  is  so  habitually  accustomed  to  regard  lan- 
guage as  the  cloak  of  thought,  that  he  cannot 
complain  of  the  world's  great  distrust.  His 
official  organ  tells  us  that  no  extraordinary  mili- 
tary preparations  have  been  going  on  in  France ; 
that  the  movements  at  the  military  depots  and 
the  naval  arsenals  are  only  incidental  to  changes 
in  the  two  arms  of  the  service,  and  he  is  only 
putting  the  land  force  on  the  ordinary  strong 
peace  footing.  But  there  are  ugly  facts  behind 
this  declaration.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
Moniteur  may  account  for  the  casting  of  new 
guns,  the  marching  and  countermarching  of 
troops,  etc. ;  but  what  reason  but  the  resolve  to 
fight  can  account  for  the  accumulation  of  vast 
stores  of  provisions,  and  the  heaping  up  of  ex- 
traordinary quantities  of  powder,  even  of  lint 
and  amputating  instruments  for  surgeons  ?  This 
surely  is  not  a  mere  menace,  nor  is  it  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  peace  establishment.  The 
London  Times  regards  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
peror as  dangerous  ;  witness  this  sharp  paragraph 
from  a  late  leader  in  the  "  Thunderer  ;" — 

"  In  the  history  of  the  last  two  months  we 
have  a  proof  of  the  losses  which  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  war  inflicts  on  a  civilization  like  ours. 
If  we  are  merely  to  return  to  the  position  we 
were  in  before  the  1st  of  January,  if  we  are  to 
be  constantly  liable  to  another  outbreak  of  impe- 
rial ambition,  it  would  be  almost  preferable  to 
have  a  war  at  once,  and  settle  tlie  question 
whether  France  is  to  remain  the  disquieter  of 
Europe  or  be  bound  to  good  behaviour  by  the 
strength  of  those  about  her.  The  destiny  of  Eu- 
rope is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  people,  and, 
if  they  have  not  abdicated  every  right  which  be- 
longs to  and  dignifies  man,  they  will  take  care 
that  the  ruler  whom  they  have  chosen  shall  show 
some  respect  to  morality  and  public  law." 

We  have  all  along  thought  and  said  that  not 
only  would  Napoleon  fight,  but  that  he  must  fight. 
He  must  do  something  tangible  for  the  Italians, 
or  as  a  perjured  Carbonaro  die  the  death  decreed 
against  all  traitors  by  that  terrible  secret  associa- 
tion which  he  joined  long  years  ago.  This  dan- 
ger is  no  chimerical  one.  It  was  revealed  to  the 
startled  world  by  Orsini,  who  came  near  destroy- 
ing the  imperial  life.  It  is  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles that  hangs  over  the  imperial  usurper— it  is 
the  skeleton  that  lurks  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  dark  shadow  that  projects  its  por- 
tentous length  across  the  polished  floor  of  the 
ball-room,  and  the  glittering  surface  of  the  ban- 
quet-table. It  is  the  secret  horror  of  a  guilty  life. 
Only  one  thing — a  blow  for  Italian  independence 
— can  banish  the  thing  of  terror,  and  conjure  the 
impending  fate  of  the  coming  crisis.  Dr.  Mackay 
expresses  the  following  opinion,  which  is  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration  : 


"  If  Austria  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by  a  suc- 
cessful insurrection  of  Lombardo-Venetians  and 
Romans,  there  would  be  no  feeling  of  regret  in 
this  country,  but  the  very  reverse.  But  between 
such  a  consummation  and  her  expulsion  by  the 
strong  arm  of  France,  for  the  personal  and  dy- 
nastic objects  of  Napoleon  III,  there  is  a  mighty 
difference.  The  sympathies  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  against  Austria  in  the  one  case,  and 
with  her  in  the  other.  The  emperor  of  the 
French  plays  with  a  dangerous  weapon  when  he 
plays  with  insurrection  in  Italy.  'The  example 
may  prove  more  contagious  than  he  imagines.  If 
Venice,  Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Palermo  are 
on  the  move,  Paris  may  awaken  in  the  middle  of 
its  dark  night,  and  dance  the  mad  dance  of  lib- 
erty to  the  sound  of  the  '  Marseillaise.'  Destiny 
is  no  doubt  a  very  great  star.  But  Europe  has 
a  destiny  as  well  as  the  heir  of  Napoleon.  De.s- 
tiny  gave  the  first  Napoleon  his  Lodi,  his  Arcole, 
his  Marengo,  and  his  Ansterlitz  Destiny  gave 
him  the  crowns  of  France  and  of  Italy,  but  from 
Destiny  he  received  Moscow  and  Elba,  Waterloo 
and  St.  Helena.  Destiny  has  given  his  successor 
days  of  exile  and  misery — days  of  glory,  honor 
dominion  and  influence  for  good  or  evil — unpar- 
alleled in  modern  history.  But  Destiny — firm, 
immutable,  pre-ordained — plays  what  sometimes 
appears  to  our  finite  capacities  to  be  strange 
pranks  with  his  favorites.  As  yet  the  emperor 
of  the  French  seems  its  most  fortunate  child  ; 
but  even  he,  great  as  he  is,  cannot  aflTord  to  set 
the  judgment  of  the  world  at  defiance,  and  to 
outrage  the  feelings  of  an  age  like  ours.  If  ho 
provoke  Austria  to  battle  he  sows  a  whirlwind 
which  will  inevitably  sweep  away  many  things 
that  are  now  high  and  mighty.  We  need  not  say 
what  those  things  are,  for  they  are  visible  to  all 
the  world,  though  not  perhaps  distinctly  seen  in 
the  suffocating  atmosphere  which  overclouds  the 
Tuileries." 

Still,  however  dark  and  dangerous  the  path 
which  Louis  Napoleon  may  be  compelled  to 
tread,  he  may  even  "  from  this  nettle,  danger, 
pluck  the  flower,  safety."  Hitherto  he  has 
borne  a  charmed  life,  and  basked  in  the  smiles  of 
fortune.  He  may  not  yet  have  reached  the  end 
of  his  career. 

Newspapers — Dr.  Johnson,  when  in  the 
fullness  of  years  and  knowledge,  said,  "  I  never 
take  up  a  newspaper  without  finding  something 
I  would  have  deemed  it  a  loss  not  to  have  seen  ; 
never  without  deriving  from  it  instruction  and 
amusement."  Yet  the  newspapers  of  Johnson's 
day  were  "  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  "  to  those 
of  ours — with  meagre  reports,  and  shreds  of 
news,  wretched  poetry,  and  frequently  puerile 
prose.  Now  journalism  sweeps  into  its  vortex 
the  most  brilliant  minds  of  the  age,  and  a  yearly 
newspaper  volume  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia. 


French  Theatricals. — Mademoiselle  Sene 
has  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  pretty  little 
French  theatre,  585  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  plays 
admirably  in  Ddjazct's  parts,  though  Mr.  Dion 
Bourcicault  says  that  she  isn't  Dejazet,  and  Miss 
Agnes  Robertson,  or  rather  Mrs.  Dion  Bourci- 
cault, is.  Why  does  he  wish  to  set  two  pretty 
women  by  the  ears  f  They  are  both  excellent 
actresses,  as  one  is  French  and  the  other  Scotch, 
only  "  caparisons  are  odorous,"  as  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  says. 

«  ».»  » . 

Washington  Street. — This  great  thorough- 
fare is  as  brilliant  as  a  garden  parterre  now  with 
the  gay  dress  of  the  ladies.  Has  the  expansion 
of  the  silken  skirts  anything  to  do  with  the  queer- 
looking  cages  we  see  hanging  at  the  milliners' 
windows  1  What  are  they  ?  and  what  are  they 
for  ?     We  never  asked  the  question  before. 


Cruelty  to  Animals. — The  legislature  has 
done  well  to  pass  a  stringent  act  punishing  cruelty 
to  animals  severely.  Scoundrels  who  abuse  that 
noble  creature  the  horse,  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
a  hundred  dollars,  or  lodge  a  year  in  jail,  for  the 
luxury  of  their  brutality. 

Opposite  the  Tremont  House. — Messrs. 
Cushman  &,  Brooks  have  one  of  the  best  selected 
stocks  of  dry  goods  to  be  found  in  Boston.  We 
particularly  recommend  our  lady  readers  to  give 
them  a  call.  The  goods  are  marked  down  at 
marvellously  low  prices. 

Faust  AND  Marguerite. — In  presenting  this 
old  but  never-tiring  German  legend  to  the  public 
in  a  new  form,  Mr.  Barry  has  shown  his  deter- 
mination to  outdo  every  previous  effort  of  the 
American  stage. 

»-•••—• 

American  Watches.— The  watches  manu- 
factured by  the  American  AVatch  Company,  at 
Waltham,  meet  with  a  large  sale. 
<  »»»  » 

Inventive. — The  last  invention  in  Ohio  is  an 
India-rubber  meat  saw.     I'rogrcssive  age,  this. 
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BONE-MAKING. 

Among  the  recent  discoveries  of  surgery  is  a 
method  of  making  bones  grow  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, by  artificial  means.  Dr.  Oilier  has  present- 
ed to  the  French  Academy  an  account  of  some 
successful  experiments  made  by  him,  which  are 
truly  wonderful.  He  took  long  strips  of  the 
pereosteum,  or  membrane  investing  the  bone, 
from  the  thigh-bone  of  a  rabbit,  leaving  one  end 
of  the  strips  attached,  and  rolled  them  around 
the  muscles  of  the  legs  in  various  ways.  In  the 
course  of  time  these  strips  produced  bone.  He 
also  succeeded  in  producing  bone  from  the  mem- 
brane, by  detaching  the  strips  entirely,  and  im- 
mediately transplanting  them  to  some  other  part 
of  the  body,  say  under  the  skin  of  the  shoulder 
or  back,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  a  regu- 
lar bone  in  those  anomalous  places.  The  sub- 
stance thus  generated  by  the  pereosteum  is  real 
bone,  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body ;  a 
cavity  being  formed  within,  after  a  time,  which 
contains  marrow.  These  curious  experiments 
show  that  bone  may  ho  made  to  grow  at  will, 
wherever  a  portion  of  the  freshly-removed  mem- 
brane is  introduced  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with 
living  animal  fibre.  This  discovery  may  be 
made  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  fractured 
limbs,  and  will  possibly  produce  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  the  department  of  amputation.  It  is 
found  that  the  reproductive  property  of  the 
pereosteum  diminishes  with  advanced  age  in  the 
subject,  but  it  is  not  entirely  lost.  The  field  is 
open  for  still  wider  research  in  this  direction  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  yet  be  ascertained  that  other 
tissues  and  membranes  of  the  animal  economy 
may  be  successfully  reproduced  by  artificial 
means.  Why  may  not  new  lungs  be  thus  pro- 
vided ;  new  hair,  or  new  teeth  1 

<    »m^    I 

Forming  an  Acquaintance. — George  Sel- 
wyn happening  to  beat  Bath  when  it  was  nearly 
empty,  was  induced  for  th(i,mere  purpose  of  kill- 
ing time,  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  an  el- 
derly gentleman  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
in  the  rooms.  In  the  height  of  the  following 
season,  Selwyn  encountered  his  old  associate  in 
St.  James  Street.  He  endeavored  to  pass  un- 
noticed, but  in  vain.  "  What !  don't  you  recol- 
lect me?"  exclaimed  the  cuttee.  "I  recollect 
you  perfectly,"  replied  Selwyn;  "and  when  I 
next  go  to  Bath  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  become 
acquainted  with  you  again." 

«  — •—  » 

Warlike  Trophies. — The  Rev.  Theodore 
Parker  designs  to  bequeath  two  revolutionary 
guns  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather,  who  was  in  the  fight 
at  Lexington.  One  is  a  musket  and  the  other  a 
fowling-piece  ;  therefore  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  "  canons  of  the  church." 


<  »»»  > 


Quite  rural. — A  Parisian  coifTeur  has  re- 
cently invented  a  headdress,  composed  of  corn 
flags,  j(  ssamine  bells,  feathers,  ribbons,  etc., 
which  lie  styles  "  The  Clarissa  Harlow."  It 
looks  killing,  and  is  all  the  rage  among  the  beau 
monde. 

The  Paraguay  Affair.  —  The  Brazilian 
government  have  offered  to  act  as  mediator  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Paraguay 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  that  Lopez, 
the  Dictator,  has  accepted  the  proposition. 


<  ^  ■  ^  > 


A  Kentucky  Belle. — The  lady  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Preston,  Amefican  Minister  to  Spain,  made 
such  a  distinguished  appearance  at  the  recent 
Court  Ball  in  Paris,  that  the  gallant  Frenchmen 
styled  her  la  reiiie  de  Quintucky. 

Monument  to  Crittenden. — Two  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  lately  erected  a  monument  in 
Cuba  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  Crittenden,  of  the 
Lopez  Cuban  expedition,  placing  it  upon  the 
spot  where  he  was  shot. 

<  ^.^  » 

An  apt  Lad. — A  boy  nineteen  years  of  age, 
by  the  name  of  O'Donnell,  has  just  been  tried  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  having  three  wives.  His  se- 
verest trial  would  have  been  to  live  with  them  all 
three. 

National  Expenses. — The  total  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  regular 
expenses  of  the  government,  for  the  year  1850-60, 
is  a  little  short  of  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

<     ^w^     I 

Russian  SERFOOM.s-Ten  of  the  governments 
of  Russia  have  completed  a  plan  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs  in  their  jurisdiction. 


TAKING  IT  COOIiLY. 

They  sometimes  do  things  coolly,  even  in  Ita- 
ly, where  such  things  are  not  looked  for.  A  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  Genoa  a  short  time  since, 
which  is  worthy  of  note.  A  gentleman  of  high 
social  station  made  the  discovery  that  his  wife 
was  unfaithful  to  him,  and  instead  of  rushing 
upon  the  parties,  in  true  Italian  fashion,  and 
stabbing  them  both  to  the  heart,  he  politely  show- 
ed them  the  way  to  the  street  door,  and  closed  it 
after  them.  He  then  summoned  an  undertaker, 
ordered  arrangements  for  a  funeral,  invited  all 
his  friends,  and  had  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  a 
deceased  wife  performed  over  an  empty  coffin. 
The  light  burden  was  then  taken  by  the  bearers, 
placed  upon  the  hearse,  and  caiTied  off  with  all 
the  customary  solemnities.  Having  seen  the  cof- 
fin depart  from  the  house,  he  returned  to  his 
friends  and  claimed  their  congratulations  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  widower  ;  and  throwing  open 
the  doors  of  his  dining-hall,  invited  them  to  par- 
take of  a  splendid  feast  which  he  had  prepared. 
The  astonished  company,  after  learning  the  truth 
of  the  case,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  congratulated  him  upon  his  return  to  a 
life  of  single  blessedness,  in  many  a  well-charged 
bumper. 


MEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  recent  public  ad- 
dresses, gave  his  definition  of  "  men  of  the 
world ;"  not  the  men  we  read  of  in  newspapers 
and  novels,  men  of  horses  and  wagons — men  of 
beef  and  the  porter  bottle — men  who  were  deep 
in  the  mysteries  of  champagne — men  of  stocks  and 
coupons — not  these,  but  men  whose  sympathies 
were  with  all  that  was  good  and  noble — which 
were  deep  and  wide,  and  related  to  every  bright 
thought  and  every  good  work  going  on  in  the 
universe — these  were  his  men  of  the  world. 
Shakspeare  and  Cervantes,  and  Scott  and  Bun- 
yan,  and  for  the  first  time  Dickens  was  included 
among  the  stars  which  shine  for  all  of  us  to  ad- 
mire, and  by  a  wide  induction,  many  were  in- 
cluded whose  names  were  not  called  over — nay, 
so  numerous  were  they,  that  they  never  get  in- 
cluded in  any  peerage,  nor  even  named  in  any 
newspapers. 


*  ^•^  I 


Queer  Doings  in  Spain. — A  private  letter 
from  Paris  reports  rather  a  curious  incident.  In 
his  tour  the  Comte  do  Paris  was  received  at  Se- 
ville with  the  honors  due  to  a  king's  son.  The 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  protested  ;  and 
at  a  subsequent  stage  the  young  count  was  re- 
ceived only  as  a  private  gentleman.  On  hearing 
this,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  was  seriously  of- 
fended, and  at  once  resigned  all  the  Spanish  ti- 
tles which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  as 
husband  of  the  Infanta  Luisa.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  contemplates  leaving  Spain. 


Liberal.  —  Our  neighbors,  over  the  way, 
Messrs.  Chase  Brothers  &  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  ornamental  iron  work,  threw  open  their 
entire  and  beautiful  collection  of  ornaments  as  a 
loan  for  the  late  three  very  successful  fairs  in  the 
Music  Hall.  This  gratuitous  aid  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  the  Homoeopathic,  and 
the  Channing  Home  Fairs,  was  of  much  assis- 
tance in  ornamenting  the  spacious  hall,  and  fur- 
nishing the  means  without  cost  to  those  interested, 
of  elegantly  arranging  the  articles.  Such  gen- 
erosity should  be  chronicled. 


True  enough. — Sydney  Smith  maintained 
that  there  were  three  things  which  every  man'felt 
himself  competent  to  undertake,  without  the  least 
previous  experience,  namely — to  manage  a  small 
farm,  drive  a  gig,  and  edit  a  country  newspaper. 

A  ridiculous  Fashion. — One  of  the  latest 
fashions  for  gentlemen  is  the  "  barber-pole  "  pat- 
tern for  pantaloons ;  the  stripes  ascend  spirally 
round  the  leg,  giving  the  wearer  the  appearance 
of  a  double-barrelled  corkscrew. 

4     ^w^     > 

Death  of  an  English  Poet. —  T.  K.  Her- 
vey,  the  poet,  died  in  England,  February  17th, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.      He  was  editor 
of  the  London  Athenaium  from  1846  to  1854. 
«  ^  •  ^  > 

Fashionable  Jewelry. — Paris  letters  say 
the  display  of  jewelry  at  court  and  at  entertain- 
ments of  the  aristocracy,  is  truly  magnificent, 
and  exquisite  gems  of  the  perfection  of  the  jew- 
eller's art. 

1  * .^  > 

The  Galway  Steamers.— The  British  gov- 
ernment grant  £70,000  per  annum  to  the  Galway 
steamers,  placing  them  on  a  stable  footing. 


The  overland  California  Mail  Company  are 
still  having  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

A  San  Francisco  lady  who  obtained  a  divorce 
on  the  18th  of  January,  got  married  again  on 
the  19  th. 

The  National  Intelligencer  says  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  IIoli  to  the  Postmaster  Generalship  is 
"admitted  on  all  hands,  and  in  all  respects,  to  be 
an  excellent  appointment." 

The  Farmer's  Club,  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
have  established  semiannual  "  cattle-market 
fairs,"  on  the  English  plan,  for  the  collection  of 
stock,  seeds,  etc.,  for  purposes  of  mutual  exami- 
nation, barter  and  sale. 

The  Pittsburgh  Journal  notices  the  departure 
of  quite  a  number  of  young  ladies  from  that  city 
en  route  for  Pike's  Peak.  'They  have  little  idea 
of  the  hardships  they  may  have  to  undergo  du- 
ring such  a  journey . 

The  first  cattle  show  held  in  this  country  was 
held  at  Pittsfield,  Mass  ,  in  October,  1810,  and 
from  this  era  sprang  the  system  of  agricultural 
societies  and  shows,  as  they  exist  at  present  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  publican  in  St.  Louis  recently  drank  150 
glasses  of  lager  beer  between  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  midnight  of  the  same  day.  He 
proposes  to  repeat  the  unswinish  deed,  or  to  for- 
feit $150  and  the  price  of  his  beer. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  March,  Mr. 
Thomas  Vance,  of  Lyndon,  Me.,  buried  six 
children.  The  disease  which  thus  swept  away 
nearly  a  whole  family,  was  typhoid  fever  of  a 
very  malignant  type. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  McDonald  died  in  Hardy 
county,  Va.,  on  the  9th  ult.,  being  the  tenth 
member  of  her  family — including  her  parents — 
who  have  died  in  the  last  five  months.  Only  one 
sister  now  remains  out  of  a  family  of  eleven. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Jacob  Helsch,  who  resided 
in  the  vicinity  of  East  Walnut  Hill,  Oliio,  was 
bitten  in  the  shoulder  by  a  vicious  horse,  and 
having  neglected  the  wound,  gangrene  set  in, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

The  Italian  residents  in  America  ar6  collect- 
ing subscriptions  to  purchase  for  tlie  King  of 
Sardinia  a  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  shall  consist 
of  a  small  statue  of  Italy  in  pure  California 
gold,  as  a  tribute  of  sympathy  and  admiration. 

A  youngster  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Washing- 
ton Outlaw,  aged  about  17  years,  was  arrested 
near  Columbus,  Ga  ,  a  few  days  since,  charged 
with  having  forged  three  promissory  notes, 
amounting  in  all  to  $1800. 

Congress  has  allowed  the  claim  of  Massachu- 
setts against  the  government,  for  arming  and 
equipping  the  militia  of  1812.  The  whole 
amount  is  about  $227,000.  By  the  terms  of  sep- 
aration Maine  was  to  receive  one-third. 

A  man  named  Twitchell  died  at  Broomfield, 
Ohio,  lately,  who  weighed  386  pounds.  He  wore, 
when  living,  a  vest  six  feet  and  ten  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  there  was  cloth  enough  in  his 
overcoat  to  make  four  overcoats  for  ordinary 
men. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Historical 
Society,  it  was  stated  that  a  French  resident  of 
that  city  died  a  few  years  since  at  the  age  of  11^ 
years,  during  105  of  which  he  never  drew  a  so- 
ber breath.  The  old  fellow  must  have  been  a 
walking  demijohn. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  visit  America,  lest  in 
the  public  mind  he  should  be  complicated  with 
the  personal,  financial  and  sectarian  schemes 
of  persons  who  have  sought  to  use  him  for  their 
own  purposes. 

Mr.  Thurston,  the  unfortunate  aeronaut,  once 
told  a  friend  that  he  never  feared  anytliing  when 
on  his  balloon  excursions,  except  when  abreast 
of  a  forest ;  then  the  forked  trees  seemed  all  to 
be  rushing  towards  him,  having  a  tendency  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  him. 

In  New  Haven,  a  few  nights  ago,  a  young  man 
who  was  watching  with  a  sick  friend,  lay  down 
upon  a  bed  in  the  same  room  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  He  fell  asleep,  and  was  awakened  by 
fire,  and  found  the  bed  all  in  flames,  and  the  room 
full  of  smoke. 

A  few  years  ago  a  cotton  manufactory  was 
erected  in  Pr.ittville,  Ala.,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt, 
who  gives  the  name  to  the  village.  The  last 
year  the  total  amount  of  business  done  in  the 
place  was  $587,291,  of  which  $423,450  was  in 
cotton  manufactures. 

The  word  "  Yankee,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
"  Colony  of  New  Plymoutli,"  comes  from  yan, 
which  means  eye,  and  kee,  which  means  tooth,  in 
the  Massachusetts  verna<'ular.  The  colonists 
drove  sharp  bargains — had  cut  their  eye-teeth  ; 
hence  the  Indians  called  them  Yan-kee. 

The  greatest  distance  a  shot  has  been  thrown  in 
this  country  is  3  3-8  miles.  This  was  thrown 
from  a  12  inch  gun,  a  charge  of  28  pounds  of 
powder  being  used,  and  the  shell  weighing  180 
pounds.  As  to  the  accuracy  with  which  a  shot 
can  be  thrown,  a  Mr.  Sawyer  has  struck  a  target 
40  feet  by  20,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  about  ev- 
ery other  time. 

Some  sharpers  in  St.  Louis  have  been  doing  a 
flourishing  business,  by  advertising  for  members 
to  join  a  'hand-cart  train"  to  Pike's  Peak, 
,  charging  an  entrance  fee  of  $50 — which  answer- 
ed all  the  purpose  of  initiating  their  dupes  into 
the  nature  of  their  rascality,  but  did  not  serve  to 
advance  them  one  step  towards  the  land  of 
promise. 


*anirs  of  €ioltJ. 


....  Love  has  made  his  best  interpreter  a 
sigh. — Byron. 

....  Our  fashions  may  be  considered  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  opinions  of  our  women. — Bulwer. 

....  Childhood  itself  is  scarcely  more  lovely 
than  a  cheerful,  kind,  sunshiny  old  age. — Mrs. 
Child. 

....  Men,  like  peaches  and  pears,  grow  sweet 
a  little  while  before  they  begin  to  decay. — O.  \V. 
Ilulnies. 

....  Inferiority  always  was,  and  always  will 
be,  most  pardonable  in  others,  and  least  notice- 
able in  ourselves. — De  Bou£ltrs. 

....  Tranquil  pleasures  last  the  longest.  We 
are  not  fitted  to  bear  long  the  burden  of  great 
joys. — Bvrcc. 

....  Wit  is  the  philosopher's  quality — humor 
the  poet's  ;  the  nature  of  wit  relates  to  things, 
humor  to  persons. — Bulwer. 

....  Nations,  like  individuals,  arc  powerful 
in  the  degree  that  they  command  the  sympathies 
of  their  neighbors. — Bovee. 

....  Write  as  wisely  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
fix  the  minds  of  men  upon  our  writings,  unless 
we  take  them  gently  by  the  car. — liobcrt  Walsh. 

....  Sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  worth 
more  than  a  century,  as  a  diamond  is  worth  more 
than  a  block  of  stone. — De  BotiJ/lers. 

....  The  world  owes  all  iis  onward  impulses 
to  men  ill  at  ease.  The  happy  man  inevitably 
confines  himself  within  ancient  limits. — Nathan- 
iel Uawthorne. 

....  It  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  scatter  bene- 
fits, but  even  to  strew  flowers  for  the  sake  of  our 
fellow-travellers  in  the  pathways  of  this  wretched 
world. —  Chcsterjield. 

....  To  many  of  its  members  society  is  a 
Saturn  that  eats  his  children — a  fiend  that 
scourges  men  out  of  their  humanity  and  then 
mocks  at  their  fall. — George  Henry  Calvert. 

....  Laughter  and  tears  are  meant  to  turn  the 
v.'heels  of  the  same  machinery  of  sensibility ; 
one  is  wind-power,  and  the  ottier  water-power, 
that  is  all. — 0.  W.  Holmes. 

....  fl^he  decencies  of  life,  when  polished, 
become  its  brightest  ornaments.  Gold  is  a  means, 
and  not  an  end.  It  can  do  a  great  deal,  still  it 
can't  do  everything  ;  and  among  others,  it  can't 
make  a  gentleman,  or  else  California  would  be 
full  of  them  — Nature  and  Iluinan  Nature 

....  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,  and  scarcely  in  that;  for 
it  is  true,  we  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot 
give  conduct.  Remember  this  :  they  that  will 
not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped.  If  you  do 
not  hear  reason,  she  will  rap  your  knuckles. — 
Dr.  Franklin. 


-4 — ^♦^     >- 


Joker's  13utrget. 

Love  letters  are  generally  only  a  species  of 
noose-yiaper. 

The  young  gentleman  who  flew  into  a  passion 
has  had  his  wings  clipped. 

Why  is  a  barefooted  boy  like  a  Grcenlandert 
Because  he  wears  no  shoes  (snow  shoes). 

What  did  the  feather,  when  it  first  sprouted, 
say  to  the  duck  1     I'm  down  on  you  this  time. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  "  blont " 
people  have  a  way  of  saying  very  "  sharp " 
things. 

Why  is  a  man  leaving  an  omnibus  full  of  ladies 
like  a  convalescent  child  '.  Because  he  is  getting 
out  of  the  (w)  hoops. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  schoolmaster 
and  an  engine  driver  ?  One  trains  the  mind,  the 
other  minds  the  train. 

"  I  suppose,  Jim,  that  if  I  were  to  jump  into 
the  water  here,  1  should  find  it  over  my  head  and 
ears."  "  Over  your  head,  Frank,  but  probably 
not  over  your  ears." 

A  Yankee  being  asked  how  it  happened  that 
his  sweetheart  had  given  him  the  mitten,  replied : 
"  I  was  such  a  fool  that  1  praised  her  so  much 
she  got  so  proud  she  wouldn't  speak  to  me  !" 

The  New  Haven  Courier  has  been  shown  "  one 
of  those  singular  but  not  unprecedented  produc- 
tions— a  double  hen's  egg."  Will  somebody 
now  show  it  a  single  hen's  double  egg? 

An  outside  passenger  on  a  coach  had  his  hat 
blown  over  a  bridge  into  the  stream.  "  True  to 
nature,"  said  a  gentleman  who  was  seated  beside 
him,  "  a  beaver  naturally  takes  to  the  water." 

Wanted — a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  a  caper. 
The  pot  in  wbich  a  patriot's  blood  boiled.  The 
address  of  the  confectioner  who  makes  "  trifles 
light  as  air."  And  a  short  club  broken  oti'  the 
square  root. 

A  lazy,  over-fed  lad,  returning  from  his  dinner 
to  his  work  one  day,  was  asked  by  his  master  if 
he  had  no  other  motion  than  that.  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  drawing  out  each  letter,  "  but  it 
is  a  little  slower." 

"  Wife,"  said  a  tyrannical  husband  to  his 
much-abused  consort,  "  I  wish  you  to  make  a 
pair  of  false  bosoms."  "  1  should  think,"  re- 
plied she,  "  that  one  bosom  as  false  as  yours  is, 
would  bo  sufficient." 

A  judge  out  West  has  recently  decided  that 
it  might  be  insanity  to  sign  another  man's  name 
to  a  check  in  place  of  your  own  ;  but  when  you 
draw  the  money  on  the  check,  and  spend  it,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  sanity  in  the  proceeding. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
UMBERAN. 

or  JAMES  FHAIfKLIIf  FITTS. 

They  called  him  Umberan — and  well  they  nitght; 

Life  waa  to  him  a  shadow  ~  darkoess  alt ; 
My  iunshiae  wai;  his  gloom,  my  day  his  night, 

My  robe  of  joy  his  pall 

I  knew  him  well,  and  oft  we  sat  apirt, 
Myself  the  while  wifh  him  a  misaTithrope, 

And  o'er  and  o'er  again  hi.^  broken  heart 
Would  bleed  for  Taoquished  hope. 

nope,  which  alone  had  been  his  guiding  star, 

Beneath  whose  smile  hia  you^h  hud  prospered  well, 

And  who.  alas,  once  soared  from  earth  too  far, 
Icarus  like,  and  fell! 

I  well  remember,  strange,  sad  Umberan, 
How,  of  an  erening  when  the  leaves  were  sere. 

We  wnlked  together,  and  our  couveree  ran 
Upon  the  dyl0;j  jear. 

And  then  (it  was  not  strange)  we  talked  of  thee ; 

Your  Yoice  was  sorrowful,  and  yet  again 
You  told  me  what  }our  bo>hood  wished  to  be, 

And  what  the  man  had  been. 

You  spoke  of  years  whose  race  had  been  your  own, 
Destroying  youth,  bright  hopes,  without  amends, 

And  then,  while  still  more  plaintive  grew  your  tone, 
You  told  of  buried  friends. 

Of  friends  beloved,  the  measure  of  whose  days 
Was  as  the  substance  of  your  own  delight, 

Whose  feet  had  wandered  from  their  wonted  wajs, 
And  left  on  earth  uo  light. 

And  as  the  slender  reed  before  the  gale. 
You  leaned  your  head  upon  my  breast  and  wept. 

0,  never  yet  came  deeper,  sadder  wail, 
From  bosom  sorrow-swept! 

I  tell  the  story  calmly,  for  I  know 

The  poor  soul-sufferer  to  his  home  has  passed; 
Sad  Umberan  beneath  the  winter  snow 

Has  found  bis  rest  at  last. 

I  closed  his  eyes — I  saw  the  sweet,  faint  smile 
Which  o'er  his  wan  and  pallia  features  crept, 

And  when  he  died,  I  left  the  world  awhile — 
I,  too,  in  sorrow  wept! 


A    •^•^-     * 


^Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TOWEE  OF  TORRE  MOZZA. 

BT    HOWARD    LIVINGSTON. 

About  ten  miles  from  Piombino,  in  Tuscany, 
is  the  tower  of  Torre  Mozza,  wliich,  in  common 
with  other  towers  along  the  coast,  it  was  thought 
necessary  at  one  time  to  keep  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. This  was  after  the  principality  had  been 
conferred  on  the  Princess  Elise  Bonaparte  and 
her  husband,  Prince  Felix  Bacchiochi,  in  1805. 
The  regulation,  however,  simply  demanded  the 
residence  of  a  castellano,  or  lieutenant,  who  was 
not  confined  wholly  to  the  tower,  but  had  other 
duties  to  perform  which  occasionally  drew  him 
from  his  wonted  post. 

The  castellano  of  Torre  Mozza,  Giovanni  Bar- 
di,  was  summoned  away  to  Follonica  one  day  in 
the  last  week  of  May,  1805  ;  and  having  occa- 
sion for  the  services  of  his  gunner,  he  took  him 
along  with  him.  On  this  day,  therefore,  Torre 
Mozza  remained  unguarded.  Within  the  lonely 
tower  were  the  lieutenant's  mother,  Madame 
Bardi,  and  her  children,  most  of  whom  were  of 
tender  years.  Two  of  them,  however,  were  girls 
of  sixteen  and  upwards ;  and  these  two,  with 
their  mother,  were  the  only  ones  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  position  of  Giovanni,  should 
any  danger  occur  during  his  absence.  While 
preparing  for  hia  departure  in  the  morning,  the 
mother  had  spoke  of  the  circumstance  of  being 
left  without  any  means  of  defence,  at  a  time 
when  the  Knglish  might  be  hovering  about  the 
coast — but  the  young  casteilano  laughed  at  her 
fears. 

"  At  all  events,  mother,"  he  answered,  "  you 
will  be  well  guarded  by  Gaetano  and  Odorata, 
whom  I  have  instructed  so  faithfully  in  discharg- 
ing yonder  old  guns.  But  do  not  fear  ;  I  shall 
return,  I  hope,  by  noon,  and  no  very  formidable 
danger  will,  I  imagine,  happen  in  so  brief  an  ab- 
sence." His  assurance  quieted  the  mother  ;  and 
in  the  numerous  household  duties  which  her 
young  family  created,  she  soon  lost  sight  of  any 
impending  danger. 

A  large,  square,  well-lighted  room  in  the  tow- 
er was  at  once  the  sitting  and  dining-room  of 
the  family.  From  the  windows  could  be  seen 
.  the  long  line  of  coast  scenery,  and  the  Island  of 
Kibe  lay  »urencly  upon  the  waters,  directly  in 
from  of  the  tower. 

'J'licy  were  seated  at  dinner,  and  talking  of  the 
loneliness  which  the  absence  of  Giovanni  always 


created,  when  Madame  Bardi,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  the  windows,  suddenly  turned  pale. 
Gaetano,  the  eldest  daughter,  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  her  mother's  eye,  and  saw,  to  her  alarm  and 
surprise,  a  vessel  under  full  sail,  making  for  the 
shore.  As  she  watched,  she  saw  several  boats 
launched  and  filled,  and  had  no  doubt  from  the 
dress  and  appearance  of  those  on  board  that  they 
were  English,  and  therefore  to  be  dreaded  as  en- 
emies. It  was  indeed  an  English  brigantine, 
with  armed  troops  on  board,  and  their  apparent 
object  was  to  attack  Torre  Mozza,  which  they 
had  been  closely  reconnoitering. 

Madame  Bardi  was  not  a  coward,  but  the 
thought  of  her  helpless  family  exposed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  foe — of  her  son's  absence,  and  the 
too  probable  censure  and  disgrace  which  would 
fall  upon  him  for  not  being  at  his  post  at  a  pe- 
riod of  danger,  completely  overcame  her,  and 
she  wept  and  wrung  her  hands  in  helpless  grief. 
Gaetano  and  Odorata  roused  her  from  this  state, 
by  proposing  that  she  should  instantly  depart 
with  the  little  ones,  and  try  to  walk  to  Vignale, 
the  nearest  inhabited  point,  where  she  could  pro- 
cure some  aid  for  the  defenceless  town. 

"  You  know,  mama,"  said  one  of  them,  "  what 
Giovanni  told  you  this  morning,  that  we  could 
fire  if  we  were  attacked — and  so  we  can.  Only 
take  away  the  children,  and  send  some  one  to  re- 
lieve us,  and  depend  upon  it  we  will  brave  them 
off  until  aid  comes." 

Madame  Bardi  looked  at  the  two  girls,  and 
thought  that  indeed  their  courage  was  no  idle 
jest.  They  were  as  brave  and  undaunted  as  old 
soldiers  in  the  prospect  of  a  battle.  Gaetano's 
tall,  slender  figure  was  drawn  up  to  its  full  height, 
her  brilliant  black  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  whole 
appearance  was  changed  from  the  tender,  timid, 
shrinking  girl,  to  the  firm,  collected  and  resolute 
woman.  Onorata  was  equally  brave  and  deter- 
mined looking.  Madame  Bardi  recollected  how 
often  they  had  amused  themselves,  and  won 
praises  from  their  brother,  by  firing  off  the  heavy 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  she  gathered  courage  from 
the  thought.  She  dressed  her  children  for  their 
walk,  without  alarming  them,  and  kissing  the 
fair  girls  tenderly,  she  departed  across  the  fields 
to  Vignale. 

As  the  last  fold  of  her  dress  disappeared,  the 
girls  ran  to  the  loopholes  in  the  tower,  and  in  a 
moment  the  first  gun  from  the  brigantine  came 
booming  across  the  water.  It  was  promptly  an- 
swered from  the  tower.  Again  and  again  it  was 
repeated,  and  each  time  the  guns  pealed  forth 
from  the  tower,  with  the  occasional  thunder  of 
some  heavy  pieces  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour  gave  them  strength  to  load  and  discharge. 

At  this  powerful  defence,  the  English  seemed 
at  a  loss  whether  to  continue  the  attack  ;  but  at 
length  they  sent  fifteen  men  and  an  officer  on 
shore.  The  quick  eye  of  Gaetano  took  in  the 
sight,  and  a  roar  of  cannon  followed  quickly. 
She  seemed  to  gather  strength  and  courage  from 
every  appearance  of  assault  from  the  enemy. 

Odorata's  thoughts  were  upon  a  different  sub- 
ject. She  had  distinctly  seen  the  face  of  the 
English  officer  in  charge  of  the  boat.  A  few 
nights  before  she  had  dreamed  of  such  a  scene 
and  of  such  a  man.  He  came  to  her,  she  thought, 
and  threw  a  cluster  of  orange  blossoms  into  her 
lap.  She  had  told  her  dream  to  Gaetano,  and 
she  now  called  her  to  look  at  him. 

"  It  is  the  very  man  of  my  dream,  sister ! 
What  do  you  think  ? — am  I  likely  to  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  marry  a  foe  of  my  country?" 
And  with  that  scene  before  her  eyes,  the  wild, 
careless  girl  laughed  at  her  own  credulity  in  be- 
lieving that  there  is  any  power  in  those  uncon- 
scious visions  that  visit  our  sleeping  hours. 

"  Hush,  sister  !  you  are  mad  to  let  them  hear 
a  girl's  laughing  voice.  See  I  they  are  close 
upon  us  !  Let  us  bring  this  great  monster  of  a 
piece  to  bear  straight  upon  them." 

"  O  no,  no  I"  whispered  Odorata  hoarsely. 
"  Defend  ourselves  we  may,  Gaetano,  but  to 
strike  a  man  like  him  who  approaches  the  tower 
— nay,  do  not  fire  !" 

It  was  too  late  to  entreat.  The  ball  had  al- 
ready speeded  to  its  destination ;  and  when 
Odorata  again  looked,  the  hero  of  her  dream  was 
lying  upon  the  ground,  and  his  leaderless  party 
were  closing  around  him,  or  flying  off  to  the 
fields  to  find  some  kind  stream,  for  water  to  re- 
vive him  if  still  living. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  one  had 
arrived  from  Vignale.  The  tired  mother  and  her 
children  had  arrived  at  that  village  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  There  was  a  religious  festival  in 
celebration  there,  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
which  had  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  hear- 


ing the  heavy  artillery,  which,  at  any  other  time, 
would  have  attracted  them  to  the  spot  whence 
it  proceeded ;  and  as  she  found  at  their  homes 
only  the  sick  or  infirm  who  could  not  attend  the 
festival,  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  church  her- 
self to  carry  the  news. 

The  sexton  at  the  church  of  Vignale  was  an 
old  man,  deaf  and  half  blind.  Madame  Bardi 
could  not  make  him  understand,  and  some  min- 
utes elapsed  ere  she  could  effect  an  entrance. 
But  as  she  opened  the  door,  she  .caught  sight  of 
a  familiar  face.  The  old  gunner,  who  had  ac- 
companied her  son  to  Follonica  that  morning, 
had  returned  by  the  way  of  Vignale,  and  seeing 
the  procession,  had  joined  the  crowd,  from  which 
it  seemed  impossible  to  extricate  himself. 

He  came  at  her  beckoning  hand ;  and  the  few 
broken  words  she  was  able  to  speak,  filled  him 
with  horror  and  dismay.  Although  thankful 
that  the  mother  and  children  were  safe,  he  trem- 
bled to  think  that  his  own  delay  might  have  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  two  poor  girls.  Happily  the 
services  were  over,  and  he  gave  the  alarm  as 
briefly  as  possible,  seized  the  bridle  of  a  horse 
near  the  church,  mounted  and  galloped  over  the 
intervening  five  miles  as  quick  as  the  half-starv- 
ed animal  could  be  made  to  exert  himself,  and 
arrived  at  Torre  Mozza  just  as  Odorata  had 
sunk  down  in  a  sudden  fit  of  despair  and  grief, 
not  at  her  own  perilous  situation,  but  with  a 
strange  and  inexplainable  sympathy  with  him 
whom  her  sister  had,  in  all  probability,  despatch- 
ed to  the  "  land  of  the  hereafter." 

The  arrival  of  a  strong  force  from  Vignale, 
and  also  from  other  villages  beyond,  placed  the 
town  in  perfect  security,  and  the  brigantine  now 
evidently  awaited  the  return  of  the  ofiicers  and 
men,  to  abandon  the  coast.  This  return  was  not 
destined  to  be  accomplished.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  young  castellano,  who  had  been  unexpected- 
ly detained  at  Follonica,  he  instantly  collected  a 
force  sufficient  to  surround  the  men  from  the 
brigantine  and  take  them  prisoners,  while  the 
wounded  man  was  conveyed,  with  all  the  tender- 
ness due  to  a  vanquished  foe,  to  the  tower. 

Before  midnight  all  was  quiet  in  the  tower. 
Madame  Bardi  and  the  children  were  brought 
back,  all  the  volunteers  had  returned  home,  save 
a  few  for  a  necessary  guard,  and  the  two  exhaust- 
ed girls  had  fallen  asleep.  Giovanni  himself 
still  waked  to  watch  over  his  wounded  prisoner. 
The  injury  was  to  a  single  limb;  and  the  agony 
of  the  wound  seemed  as  nothing  to  the  proud 
and  sensitive  Englishman,  compared  with  the 
mortification  of  defeat  and  imprisonment.  His 
illness  would  probably  confine  him  to  the  bed  for 
thirty  or  forty  days,  and  the  beloved  brigantine, 
which  he  worshipped  as  a  lover  worships  his 
mistress,  was  sailing  far  away  without  him. 

Happily  for  him,  the  Italian  ladies  have  not 
the  strict  reserve  which  would  prevent  one  of  his 
own  countrywomen  from  entering  a  stranger's 
sick-room.  The  generous  castellano  not  only 
bestowed  a  brother's  care  upon  his  prisoner,  but 
brought  bis  sisters  to  enliven  his  situation. 

It  was  then  that  Giovanni,  proud  of  his  sister's 
courage  and  bravery,  related  their  share  of  the 
exploit  which  had  brought  the  officer  to  the  tow- 
er against  his  will,  and  in  a  different  way  to  that 
which  he  contemplated.  Humiliating  as  it  was 
to  be  conquered  by  a  woman's  hand,  he  could 
not  but  express  admiration  for  their  coolness 
and  spirit;  and  when  Gaetano  wept  at  the 
wreck  she  had  made,  and  Odorata  blushed  deep- 
ly at  his  frank  avowal  of  admiration,  the  young 
soldier  could  not  determine  which  was  the  love- 
liest of  the  two. 

Weeks  passed— the  fifteen  prisoners  had  been 
honorably  exchanged  for  three  or  four  Tuscan 
soldiers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  only  the  mere  semblance  of  impris- 
onment remained  to  the  young  Arthur  Warwick. 
Only  his  heart  was  captive.  Odorata's  beauty — 
her  strong,  quick  sympathy — her  evident  sorrow 
for  the  misfortune  which  had  left  him  perhaps  a 
cripple  for  life,  had  brought  him  to  her  feet;  and 
the  mutual  love  was  all  the  stiongcr  because  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  all.  Not 
even  Gaetano  was  entrusted  with  it.  Peace  with 
the  nations  was  the  only  condition  upon  which  it 
was  to  he  revealed.  Meantime  Gaetano,  and 
Madame  Bardi  herself,  was  with  the  prisoner  as 
much  as  was  Odorata.  With  the  latter  it  was 
the  all-absorbing  passion  which  her  southern 
blood  can  feel  so  deeply,  yet  it  was  tempered 
with  the  necessity  of  secrecy. 

Giovanni,  generous  foe  that  he  was,  would 
still  have  disowned  his  sister  had  he  known  she 
had  given  her  heart  to  an  Englishman ;  and 
when  the  prince  sent  the  sisters  his  cordial  thanks 


for  their  brave  defence  of  Torre  Mozza,  and 
Gaetano  received  a  large  grant  of  land,  and 
Odorata  an  equally  valuable  dower  in  money  for 
their  services,  he  could  not  forbear  boasting  of  it 
before  Arthur  Warwick,  to  the  manifest  discon 
certing  of  the  two. 


How  the  tide  of  time  flows  on !  He  who  was  a 
prisoner  at  Torre  Mozza — after  a  few  years  of 
fond  remembrance  of  her  who  had  sweetened 
that  captivity — attained,  by  the  death  of  three  in- 
tervening claimants,  the  inheritance  of  an  earl  - 
ship.  The  dignity  involved  no  forgetfalness  of 
past  affection.  The  beautiful  defender  of  Torre 
Mozza  was  still  the  bride  of  his  heart,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Lord  Shirley — the  hero  of  her 
youthful  vision — the  Arthur  Warwick  of  the  old 
tower  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.) 

Old  Zach  and  the  Lieutenant 

KS  ASMY  ANECDOTE. 

BY   A    FIRST    DBAGOON. 

When  the  Virginia  Eegiment  of  Volunteers 
arrived  at  General  Taylor's  oamp,  at  Wiilnut 
Springs,  near  Monterey,  their  arms  were  rather 
the  worse  for  their  long  march  from  Camargo, 
being  somewhat  rusty  and  dusty.  A  certain 
lieutenant  of  that  corps,  who  prided  himself  on 
belonging  to  one  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s — "  first  families 
of  Virginia  " — on  the  next  day  after  their  arrival, 
was  strolling  through  the  camp,  trying  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  old  general,  when  he  espied  a  stout 
fellow  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  seated  on  the  ground 
beneath  a  shady  bower,  hard  at  work  on  a  sword- 
hilt.  The  lieutenant,  with  a  pompous  air,  walk- 
ed up  to  the  old  chap  and  addressed  him  as 
follows  : 

"I  say.  Old  Fel,  which  is  General  Taylor's 
tent  ?"  ^ 

Old  Fel,  hard  at  work  rubbing  the  sword-hilt 
— "That  one  there." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  see  the  great  hero  V 

"  Well,  colonel,  you  might,  and  then  again,  yon 
might  not." 

Putting  on  an  extra  share  of  dignity,  the  offi- 
cer said  : — "  Como,  my  Old  Trump,  you  must 
show  me  how  I  can  get  a  sight  at  him.  Whose 
sword  is  that  which  you  are  cleaning  ?" 

"  What,  this  cheese-knife  ?  That's  Old  Zaek's 
— I'm  cleaning  it  for  him." 

"  Then  you  work  for  the  general,  do  you  7 
Well,  my  weapon  is  a  little  rusty,  and  if  you 
will  clean  it  up  handsomely  I  will  give  you  a 
dollar." 

"  Well,  leave  your  toad-sticker  here,  and  drop 
round  this  way  to-morrow,  and  I'll  have  it  ready 
for  you.  If  you  don't  find  me  here,  you  call 
over  to  the  general's  tent  and  I'll  be  there." 

The  lieutenant  left  his  sword  with  the  old 
chap,  and  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  about  the 
general's  quarters,  and  an  occasional  peep  through 
the  doorway  of  the  hut,  went  his  way.  The  day 
following  he  called  at  the  bower  where  he  had 
seen  the  man  at  work,  but  found  no  one.  He 
then  went  over  to  the  general's  tent,  and  the 
sentry,  seeing  that  he  was  an  officer,  passed  him 
in.  He  found  the  "  Old  Fel "  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  outer  tent,  in  which  was  a  small  ta- 
ble covered  with  newspapers,  and  a  couple  of 
camp-stools.  The  "  Old  Trump  "  handed  the 
officer  his  sword,  all  clean  and  bright  as  when  it 
first  came  from  Ames's  Factory  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut.  Upon  receiving  it,  the  lieu- 
tenant kindly  informed  "  Old  Fel  "  of  the  start- 
ling fact  that  ho  "  belonged  to  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Virginia,"  and  then,  playfully  punch- 
ing the  "  Old  Trump  "  in  the  ribs,  said  to  him  : 

"  Come  now,  Old  Fatty,  can't  you  show  us  the 
general  1" 

At  this  "  Old  Fatty "  drew  himself  up,  and 
shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  while  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  "Boy,  I  am  General  Taylor!" 

Overwhelmed  with  confu.sion,  the  young  scion 
of  the  F.  F.  V.'s  could  not  .say  a  word  ;  but  with 
staring  eyes  and  open  mouth,  bowed  himself  out 
of  the  tent.  He  then  made  a  bee  line  through 
the  woods.  Old  Zack  shouting  after  him  : 

"  I  say.  Young  Fel,  you  have  forgot  that  dollar." 

But  the  lieutenant  did  not  stop  until  he  reach- 
ed the  Virginia  encampment,  where  he  buried 
himself  in  his  tent,  in  momentary  apprehension 
of  an  order  for  his  arrest.  No  such  order  came, 
however ;  but  the  story  at  length  got  out,  and 
many  a  sharp  quiz  was  put  upon  the  young  gen- 
tleman by  his  brother  ofii(%rs,  as  to  his  employ- 
ing Gen.  Taylor  to  clean  his  sword-hilt,  and  how 
many  inches  "  Old  Fatty  "  had  upon  his  ribs. 
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THE  liATE  O.  A.  BULI.AKD,  ARTIST. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  an  accurate  likeness  of 
the  late  O.  A.  Bullard,  an  American  artist  of  great 
merit  and  great  industry,  extensively  known  as  the 
painter  of  the  celebrated  "  Panorama  of  New  York 
City,"  which  is  now  exhibiting  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  the  greatest  success.  O.  A.  Bullard  was 
bom  at  Howard,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2, 1816. 
His  parents  came  from  Barre,  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Steuben  county. 
His  father  was  a  farmer.  When  the  latter  died,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  fourteen  years  of  ago,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  the  business  of  wagon-making 
and  sign-paintings;  those  branches  being  frequently 
united  in  many  of  our  villages.  His  love  for  the  fine 
arts  was  first  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  a  portrait 
painter  in  that  place.  Eager  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  art,  young  Bullard  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  raise  the  ways  and  means,  and  applied  for  in- 
struction ;  but  the  artist  refused  to  disclose  any  of  his 
professional  secrets.  At  that  period  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  productions  of  this  painter  were 
the  first  oil  paintings  he  had  overseen.  Ever  afterwards 
his  mind  was  fixed  upon  painting,  and  although  the 
means  of  realizing  his  dreams  were  not  then  apparent, 
yet  he  was  determined  to  become  an  artist.  All  his 
spending  money  was  laid  out  in  books ;  but  he  search- 
ed in  vain  for  any  that  gave  information  on  painting. 
At  this  juncture  a  friend  of  his,  a  young  physician, 
agreed  "  to  sit  for  his  likeness."  Bullard  was  in  his 
glory,  as  with  a  painter's  pencil,  odds  and  ends  of 
brushes,  and  the  premises  all  to  himself  and  his  "sub- 
ject," he  commenced  his  first  portrait.  The  picture 
was  declared  to  be  excellent,  and  to  his  gratification  it 
was  pronounced  greatly  superior  to  those  painted  by 
the  professional  artist.  All  the  people  declared  it  was 
like  life  itself;  and  indeed  his  anxiety  and  ardor  had 
given  him  complete  success  in  transferring  the  features 
of  his  patron  literally  to  the  canvass.  When  twenty- 
one  years  old,  Mr.  Bullard  visited  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  where  he  found  friends  who  gave  him  the 
requisite  instructions.  He  then  commenced  business  as 
a  portrait  painter,  at  Hartford,  wliere  he  met  with  good 
success.  During  several  subsequent  years,  he  painted 
portraits  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  1844  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  A.  A.  Olmstcad,  Esq.,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1843  made  New  York  ciiy  his  permanent  place  of 
residence.  There  was  probably  no  artist  living,  of  Mr. 
BuUard's  age,  who  labored  harder,  or  applied  himself 
more  closely  to  his  profession  for  filtecn  years.  He  illustrated  a 
fact  that  has  been  illustrated  by  a  great  many  individuals,  viz., 
that  God  gives  nothing  to  mortals  without  labor.  It  is  labor  that 
produces  everything.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man,  more  especially  of  every  young  man,  to  find 
out  what  trade  or  profession  God  intended  him  for,  and  then,  after 
ascertaining  that  fact,  to  devote  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  one  object,  viz.,  to  excel  in  that  trade 
or  profession.  Mr.  Bullard,  like  all  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  has  acted  on  this  principle.  Early  in  life  the  idea 
was  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  intended  for 
an  artist.  Previous  to  his  settling  down  in  New  York  city,  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  had  painted  the  portraits  of  eight  hundred  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  persevering  energy  and  enthusiasm  that 
he  brought  to  his  profession  could  not  tail  to  commqnd  success. 
He  went  to  New  York  with  the  determination  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  his  profession,  and  although  he  was  not  known  to  a  single 


and  handed  her  only  blanket  to  the  tax  gatherer,  to  car- 
ry to  the  soldiers  of  the  Kevolutionary  army.  That 
scene  was  the  subject  of  Bullard's  first  historical  pic- 
ture. It  was  sold  to  the  American  Art  Union,  and  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Brown,  of  New  York  city.  His 
second  work  was  "  The  Daughter's  Appeal."  All  who 
have  read  of  Ethan  Allen  know  that  he  wrote  a  book 
on  infidelity,  called  "The  Oracles  of  Reason."  Tho 
wife  of  Jkhan  Allen  was  a  devotedly  pious  lady,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presf)yterian  church.  She  bad  a  number  of 
daughters,  all  of  whom  believed  the  doctrines  iheir 
mother  had  taught  them,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
eldest.  This  girl's  mind  had  been  biassed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  her  father,  and  she  was  inclined  to  subscrii.e  to 
his  views.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  lay  upon  her 
death-bed.  She  sent  for  her" father  to  come  to  lier,  and 
addressed  him  in  these  words  :  "  Eailicr,  I  must  die  ;  I 
must  meet  my  God  ;  now,  dear  father,  tell  mo,  shall  I 
believe  the  doctrines  that  you  have  taught  me,  or  shall 
I  believe  the  doctrines  that  my  mother  i-nK  tauulit  me?" 
The  brave  old  soldier  could  face  a  canPOV/'j  mouth 
and  not  flinch  a  hair,  but  when  this  question  «»,  ad- 
dres^ed  to  him,  he  hesitated,  dropped  his  hcjd,  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  said  with  emphasis  : 
"  Dawjhter,  believe  the  doctrines  your  mother  has  taught 
you!"  This  scene,  "Tho  Daughter's  Appeal,"  was 
Bullard's  second  painting — it  was  sold  to  the  A>t 
Union,  and  drawn  by  Geo.  J.  J.  Barber,  of  Homer,  N. 
Y.  His  third  painting  was  "  Nathan  Hale  just  before 
his  Execution."  This  was  sold  to  the  Art  Union, 
and  drawn  by  a  western  man  His  fourth  painting, 
"  Captain  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas,"  wna  sold  to 
the  Art  Union.  Among  other  productions  were  "  Ju- 
dith in  the  Tent  of  Holofernes,"  "  The  Horse  Trade," 
"  Sam  Slick,"  and  "  The  P.-.norama  of  New  York 
City,"  his  last  and  crowning  effort,  a  work  reniHrkable 
for  its  fidelity  and  elaborateness  of  detail.  The  artist 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  performance,  but 
died  in  the  city  he  had  illustrated  by  his  pencil,  Octo- 
ber 13,  18.^3. 


THE    LATE    0.  A.  BULLARD,  ARTIST. 


I  individual  in  that  city,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  earn  for  himself, 
in  time,  a  reputation  that  should  be  world-wide.  The  word  fail 
was  not  found  in  Mr.  Bullard's  dictionary.  After  painting  tho 
portraits  of  over  one  hundred  different  individuals  residing  in 
New  York  and  vicinity,  he  believed  that  he  could  do  more  good 
by  paintmg  works  that  should  carry  a  moral  with  them.  Most  of 
his  works  illustrated  the  manners  and  customs  of  American  Life 
and  History.  His  first  great  painting  was  "  The  Last  Blanket." 
All  who  are  familiar  with  American  history,  will  recollect  that 
during  the  Revolution,  when  our  army  were  sutfering  for  clothing 
and  food,  at  Valley  Eorge,  tax  gatherers  were  sent  by  General 
Washingtcm  to  collect  of  the  people  whatever  they  could  give  for 
the  support  of  the  army.  Upon  one  occasion,  one  of  these  tax 
gatherers  called  upon  a  widow  woman  who  had  one  babe — that 
babe  was  asleep,  wrapped  in  the  widow's  only  blanket,  but  such 
was  her  interest  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  that  she 
took  from  her  shoulders  her  only  shawl,  wrapped  her  child  in  it. 


EXCHANGE  AT  BUENOS  A\RES,  S.  AMERICA. 

The  interesting  group  on  this  page,  the  various  fig- 
ures of  which  are  all  life-like  and  characteristic,  is  en- 
graved from  a  photograph,  and  forms  a  very  striking 
picture.  Would  the  "  bulls  "  and  "bears"  of  Wall 
Street  ever  "  hold  still  "  long  enough  to  be  photograph- 
ed t  We  think  not.  The  financiers  of  South  America 
must  differ  entirely  from  their  brethren  of  the  North. 
Buenos  Ayres,  as  our  readers  know,  is  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Plata,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  tho  vice  royalties  of  South  America. 
It  received  its  name  from  its  founder,  D.  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in 
1534,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  In  1778  the 
province  of  Lima,  together  with  those  of  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Potosi  and  Cuyo,  were  erected  into  a  separate  vice-royalty,  of 
which  Buenos  Ayres  was  made  the  capital.  It  has  now  become 
a  place  of  great  mercantile  importance  ;  indeed,  one  of  ihe  most 
important  in  South  America.  The  population  varies  from  70,000 
to  80,000.  The  commerce  of  the  place  consists  partly  in  the  ex- 
portation of  hides  and  other  articles,  but  principally  in  specie  of 
gold  and  silver.  In  the  transaction  of  this  important  branch  of 
trade,  there  are  brokers  who  spend  regularly  every  morning  a  cer- 
tain fixed  time  at  the  Exchange.  We  give  here  an  engraving  of 
the  apartment  recently  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  these  mer 
chants,  where  their  monetary  transactions  are  quietly  carried  on. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


ktis  €axmx. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
PEACE. 


BY  M.    T.    CALDEE. 


Hushed  and  still  ray  heart  is  resting, 
All  its  wars  of  passion  o'er, 

Now  no  more  the  billows  breasting, 
Calmly  gaze  I  from  the  shore. 

Gase  upon  the  w»«--' 


^  .  „  ^viuaious  song. 

All  are  past,  their  frantic  mingling 
In  my  racked  and  aching  breast, 

Like  the  tempest's  wild  commingling, 
Brought  at  last  deep  Peace  and  Rest. 


SATUUDAY  NIGIir. 
The  week  is  past;  its  latest  ray 
la  vanished  with  the  closing  day; 
And  "tis  as  f;ir  beyond  our  grasp, 
Its  now  departed  hours  to  clasp, 
As  to  recall  the  moment  bright 
When  first  creation  sprung  to  light. 
The  week  is  past!  if  it  has  brought 
Some  beams  of  sweet  and  soothing  thought, 
If  it  has  left  some  memory  dear 
Of  heavenly  rapture  tasted  here. 
It  has  not  winged  it#  flight  in  vain, 
Although  it  ne'er  return  -agaiu. — BowRiMQ. 


GLORY. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  pages  smile; 

'Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Thau  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind.— Byron. 


TROE  PRAYER. 
True  prayer  is  not  the  imposing  sound 

That  claqjorous  tips  repeat; 
But  the  deep  silence  of  a  soul 

That  clasps  Jehovah's  feet. — Mrs.  Sigournet. 


ooi^sip  ^vfxn  the:  reai^kr. 

—  We  forget  whether  we  have  commented  on  the  fact 
that  swordsmanship  is  again  becoming  a  fashionable  ac- 
complishment in  our  modern  Athens.  Time  was  when 
not  to  handle  a  sword  well  was  fatal  to  a  man's  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  a  gentleman.  The  slender  rapier 
never  left  a  gentleman's  side  except  in  the  ball-room. 
But  the  sword  was  laid  aside  tor  boxing  and  blackguard- 
Ism.  True  that  when  these  keen  weapons  were  at  hand 
a  good  deal  of  blood  was  shed,  but  wasn't  it  vastly  more 
genteel  to  lose  a  few  drops  by  such  a  delicate  instrument, 
than  to  have  one's  claret  tapped  by  the  rough  hand  of  a 
shoulder-hitter?  Weapon  for  weapon,  who  will  say  that 
the  American  bowie  knife  is  an  improvement  on  the  Eu- 
ropean smallsword?  If  one  must  be  dissected,  isn't  it 
better  to  be  carved  by  a  surgeon  than  a  butcher?  For 
our  own  part,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  swords  come 
Into  f;ishion  again,  and  with  them  rufllea  and  plumed 
hats,  and  crimson  velvet  coats,  and  Spanish  boots  of  the 

style  of   Louis   XIV Voltaire's   Frenchman    was   a 

compound  of  the  monkey  and  the  tiger,  but  all  men 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  monkey  in  their  composition  in 
one  re?pect,  the  habit  of  imitation.  No  sooner  does  any- 
thing take  inart,  in  the  drama  or  music,  than  straightway 
a  dozen  imitations  spring  up.  Byron  bares  his  throat 
and  imbibes  the  juice  ot  the  juniper  berry,  and  straight- 
way a  thousand  rhymesters  turn  down  their  collars  and 
drink  gin.  Tom  Taylor  writes  "  Our  .\uierican  Cousin,'' 
and  directly  we  have  "Our  American  Female  Cousin," 
''Our  English  Cousin,''  **  Our  African  Cousin,''  and  so 
forth.  A  plague  on  these  cozening  cousins  1  We  shall 
have  "Our  Second  Cousin  ■'  next,  and  all  the  changes 
rung  on  blood  relationship.  We  respectfully  suggest  the 
title  of  ''  Our  Avuncular  Relative,"'  by  way  of  a  little 

variety The  row  in   Europe  is  likely  to  break  up  a 

good  many  projected  tours,  bridal  and  pleasure.  One 
likes  to  visit  Italy  and  study  the  old  monuments  and 
masters,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  be  detained  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  sailing  under  false  colors— and  the  idea 
of  being  *'  taken  as  a  spy,  tried  aj*  a  spy,  and  hung  as  a 
spy  '=  is  far  from  agreeable M'lle.  Dejazet  lately  re- 
appeared at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre,  Paris,  in  her  great 
part  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in  the  '*  Premieres  Armes 
de  Richelieu,'"  (admirably  played  at  the  little  French 
theatre  in  New  York  by  Mile.  Sene)  with  great  success. 
"  Fanny  was  younger  once  than  she  is  now,'"  but  the 
Dpjazet  is  still  attractive,  and  **  makes  love  like  an  angel." 
By  the  way,  the  story  of  her  chambermaid  having  pious- 
ly defrauded  her  for  years,  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating a  fortune  for  her  mistress,  wh-se  prodigal  habits 
kept  her  poor,  is  all  'von  no  such  zing."  Dejazet  her- 
self denies  it  in  the  "Figaro"  in  a  very  sphitudle  let- 
ter  A  parallel  case  to  that  of  Mi^s  Coutts,  the  in- 
fatuated follower  of  Mai  lo,  is  mentioned  in  one  of  our 
French  exchanges.  A  lady  of  high  rank  and  great 
wealth,  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  has  fallen  iu  love  rtith 
the  ex-emir  Abd-El-Kader,  and  has  sold  all  her  property 
in  France  and  gone  to  live  at  Itrousea,  wlwrc  ?he  can 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  idol  daily.  It  is  a  sort 
of  Lady  Ucster  Stanhope  affiir,  flavored  with  a  romantic 

and  hopeless  passion They    had  a  touch  of   the 

earthquake  in  some  of  the  Italian    provinces.     That  is 
nothing  to  the  political  volcano  which  will  soon  burst 

under   their  feet The  emperor  of  Russia  has  just 

confirmed  the  statutes  of  a  great  navigation  company 
vrhicb  haa  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  "Triton," 


the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  a  service  of  steamers 
for  the  transport  of  passengers  and  merchandise  between 
St.  Petersburgh  and  Lubeck  This  company  designs, 
moreover,  to  establish  immediate  relations  with  the  lines 
of  communication  radiating  from  Lubeck,  with  Germany, 
France  and  Switzerland  by  land,  and  with  North  America 
by  the  boats  of  the  American  company  of  Hamburg,  so 
that  merchandise  exported  from  Russia  may  be  expedited 
directly  to  their  ports  of  destination.  The  capital  of  the 
society  is  fixed  at  400.000  roubles,  in  shares  of  100  rou- 
bles. The  capital  may  be  increased  to  800,000  rou- 
bles  Mrs  Hudson  Kir  by,  well  remembered  by  the 

patrons  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  is  playing  at  the  Surry, 

on The  marquis  of  Normanby,  a  former  friend 

Iter  Savage  Landor,  lately  cut  him  dead  in  Florence, 
(■  ount  of  his  recent  dif^graceful  quarrel  with  an 
:'  iman.  Thereupon  the  old  poet  wrote  the  marquis 
>wing  pungent  note:  "  My  Lord, — Now  I  am  re- 
from  an  illness  of  several  months'  duration, 
->  -  .  ^d  no  little  by  your  lordship's  rude  reception  of 
!■  Casino,  in  presence  of  my  family  aud  of  nu- 
merous Florentines,  I  must  remind  you,  in  the  gentlest 
terms,  of  the  occurrence.  It  was  the  only  personal  in- 
dignity I  ever  received  Wo  are  old  men,  my  lord,  and 
verging  on  decrepitude  and  imbecility,  else  my  note 
might  be  more  emphatic.  Do  not  imagine  I  am  unob- 
servant of  distinctions.  Y'ou ,  by  the  favor  of  a  miuister, 
are  marquis  of  Normanby;  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  am 
Walter  Savage  Landor." Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  many  Burns  banquets  in  Scotland  took  place 
at  the  village  of  Alyth.  A  number  of  the  female  ad- 
mirers of  the  poet  resolved  on  having  a  tea  party,  com- 
posed of  women  exclusively.  Sixty  of  them  assembled 
in  a  hall,  where  all  enjoyed  themselves  with  a  comfort- 
able tea,  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  their  sex.  After 
refreshment,  their  husbands  were  admitted,  when  there 

were  reels,  polkas,  and  vocal  music Why  were  the 

knights  of  old,  when  equipped  fur  battle,  always  in  love? 
Because  they  were  eix-urmored Souloque,  when  em- 
peror, used  to  be  a  most  excellent  customer  of. the  pecu- 
liar nicknackery  and  industry  called  articles  de  Paris 
Indeed  he  was  easily  pleased  in  that  respect,  as  a  story 
goes  that  a  whole  regiment  of  his  sable  guards  bore  on 
their  shakos  a  shining  brass  ornament,  which,  on  closer 
examination,  was  found  to  have  done  duty  before,  viz., 
on  the  tin  boxes  in  which  anchovies  are  exported  from 
the  French  ports— so  that  each  warrior  proclaimed  his 
freshness  to  the  world  by  the  still  legible  inscription, 
'•  Sardines  Fraichcs"'  (Fresh  Sardines)  Such  ornaments 
would  have  been  yet  more  appropriate  to  the  troops  of 

the   king   of    Sardinia The   Rev.    Mr.   Klifmao,   a 

Methodist  missionary  who  has  been  preaching  to  the  In- 
dians of  Oregon  since  1838,  was  murdered  with  his  fam- 
ily not  long  since,  under  singular  and  appalling  circum- 
stances. The  small  pox  having  brokeu  out  among  the 
savages,  while  the  missionary's  family  were  not  attacked, 
the  former  thought  that  the  pestilence  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  whites  i\ith  the  intention  of  exterminating 
the  red  race.  Acting  upon  this  horrible  suspicion,  their 
next  step  was  revenge.  A  bold  chief  was  selected  for  the 
deed,  who  stole  into  the  chamber  of  the  sleeping  family, 
and  buried  his  tomahawk  in  the  brain  of  the  missionary 
and  that  of  his  wife,  and  then  other  Indians  rushed  in, 
and  helpless  children,  male  and  female  employees  were 
butchered,  the  house  razed  to  the  ground,  fences  de- 
stroyed, and  every  vestige  of  a  once  happy  home  disap- 
peared. The  subject  has  been  biid  before  our  govern- 
ment for  its  action  Happiness  is  a  star— enjoyment 

is  a  sky  rocket In  the  anatomy  of  the  hand  we  find 

that  the  muscle  by  which  we  shut  it  is  miibh  stronger 
than  the  one  by  which  we  open  it;  and  this  holds  true 
as  to  giviug  and  receiving It  is  a  solemn  fact,  wor- 
thy of  the  most  thoughtful  anxiety,  that  iu  Massachu- 
setts an  average  of  about  ninety  persons  die  of  pulmon- 
ary consumption  every  week,  which  is  nearly  thirteen 
each  day.  and  these,  in  many  instances,  are  from  the 
young  and  those  of  early  adult  life,  very  frequently  in- 
cluding the  most  interesting  and  those  who  otherwise 
would  present  the  highest  promise  of  usefulness,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  State  aud  members  of  society.  Of  deaths 
from  consumption,  about  1  iu  12  are  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  20;  and  more  than  one  quarter  are  between  20 
and  30;  while  that  claes  of  citizens  in  the  prime  of  life, 
between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  furnish,  every  year, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  those  who  die  of 
consumption If  you  are  travelling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome,  it  is  as  well  not  to  cry  out  "  Bravo,"'  be- 
fore you  are  out  of  the  wood An  iunotrent  German 

was  arrested  by  the  N:w  York  police  for  killing  a  horse 
and  making  soup  of  the  meat.     Ue  brought  his  wife  to 

prove  it  was  for  family  use  and  was  discharged No 

man  can  avoid  his  own  company— so  he  had  best  make  it 

as  good  as  possible A  Pari.**  letter  Kiys  the  emperor 

drives  out  in  his  phrcton  every  day,  and  judging  from 
appearance*,  must  be  in  exuberant  health.  His  counte- 
nance looks  full,  fresh,  clear,  and  altogether  indicates 

tranquillity  of  spirit  and  a  strong  digestion When 

a  woman  can  faint,  and  has  a  capital  opportunity  for 
fainting,  and  yet  does't  faint,  you  may  be  tolerably  sure 

that  she  has  some  other  feint  in  view The  mayor  of 

Philadelphia  is  a  fighting  man  evidently.  He  recently 
rushed  into  a  crowd  of  rowdies,  seized  a  brickbat  throw- 
ing  rufiian,   and,   after  choking  him  judiciously,  gave 

him  into  custody Christianity  is  the  good  man's 

text;  his  life  the  illustration Say  nothing  of  your- 
self—either good,  bad,  or  Indifferent.  Nothing  good,  for 
that  is  vanity;    nothing  bad,   for   that  is   adectation; 

nothing  indilTerent,  for  that  is  silly The  New  York 

Sun  says  an  offer  has  been  made,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, of  $60,000,  for  Dr   Abbott's  collection  of  Egyptian 

curio.'ities,  in    that  city A  firm   faith  is  the   best 

divinity  ;  a  good  life  is  the  best  plli!o^ophy  ;  a  clear  con- 
science the  best  law;  honesty  the   best   physic A 

correspondent  in  the  Londou  TiniRS  calculates  the  age  of 
the  great  California  tree  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, at  about  six  thousand  four  hundred   and  eight 

years What  a  world  of  gossip  would  be  prevented, 

if  it  were  ouly  remembered  that  a  perron  who  tells  you 
of    the    faults    of    others   intended    to   tell   others   your 

faults The  New  Yorkers  arc  at  work  earnestly  with 

their  plan  for  an  astronomical  observatory  on  Central 


Park.  It  will  require  $200,000  for  its  erection  and  equip- 
ment, and  $20,000  a  year  for  its  support,  and  one  thou- 
sand dollar  subscriptions  are  made  quite  freely.  Prof. 
Mitchell  pronounces  the  Park  the  best  site  in  the  world 

for  an  observatory The  San  Joaquin  Republican  is 

responsible  for  the  following:  "A  short  time  since  a 
gentleman  used  phof^phorus  poison  to  get  rid  of  the 
squirrels  on  his  land,  and  it  was  very  effectual,  killing 
large  numbers.  The  crows,  which  ate  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  squirrels  thus  poisoned,  lay  all  over  the  ground, 
having  been  killed  by  eating  them:  and  last  of  all,  the 
magpies,  who  have  picked  the  eyes  out  of  the  crows,  have 

shared  the  same  fate." Iu  1835,  the  national  debt 

of  Great  Britain,  incurred  for  war  purposes,  amounted 
to  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of 
dollars.  The  interest  of  this  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  millions,  and  would  furnish  her  inhabitants  with 
the  means  of  education  for  ten  years;  that  is,  she  pays  a 

yearly  interest  that  would  do  this It  is  said  that 

the  volumes  by  Blrs.  Gaskell.  promised  under  the  title  of 
fc'  Around   the  Sofa,"  will  consist  chiefly  of  a  reprint  of 

scattered  stories  from  magazines Among  the  effects 

of  the  late  Smith  Tuttle  of  Fair  Haven,  there  has  been 
found  an  old  Phoenix  Bank  note,  dated  Feb.  1,  1815,  and 
bearing  upon  its  face  the  following:  "The  Phoenix 
Bank  promises  to  receive  of  the  bearer  of  this  note,  one 
-DOLLAE,  in  payment  for  any  debt  due  this  bank,  except- 
ing for  capital  stock,  or  to  pay  the  bearer  the  specie,  two 

years  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war." The 

San  Francisco  Morning  Call,  in  an  editorial  headed,  "  Is 
California  the  poor  man's  paradise?"  is  not  cheerful  in 
the  tone  of  its  remarks.  It  says  California  will  goon  be 
the  poor  man's  purgatory  unless  works  of  utility,  such 
as  wagon  roads,  etc.,  aru  undertaken  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to   distressed   laborers Legal   complaint   has 

been  made  in  New  York  of  a  new  class  of  Wall  Street 
financiers,  which  is  becoming  numerous,  and  an  intoler- 
able nuisance.  This  class  consists  of  certain  important 
looking  men,  generally  of  a  youthful  age.  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  hanging  about  the  Merchants' Exchange,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  bogus  checks,  and  doing  other 
things  of  a  similar  character. 


Matters  in  General. 

It  is  said  that  the  young  emperor  of  Austria  is  as  eager 
for  fight  as  Louis  Napoleon  ever  was.  If  pacific  relations 
are  not  established  on  a  firm  basis,  we  may  see  these  two 
emperors  personally  engaged  on  the  same  battle-field. — If 
the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops  from  Rome  does  not 
produce  trouble  there  which  the  papal  troops  cannot 
suppress  political  prophets  will  be  much  mistaken. — Slight 
skirmishes  between  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  on  the 
Ticion  have  been  reported. — It  is  reported  that  the  king 
of  Naples  has  offered  to  furnish  the  pope  with  four  bat- 
talions of  Swiss  troops. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  says  that  the  utter  absence  of  war  enthusi- 
asm even  in  the  army  is  bitterly  lamented,  and  causes 
unfeigned  surprise  in  the  imperial  circle. — Lord  Clyde 
announces  that  the  campaign  in  which  the  troops  under 
his  immediate  command  have  been  engaged  is  closed,  and 
that  rebellion  no  longer  exists  in  Oude. — Religious  riots 
had  occurred  in  Tragancore.  The  Nawab  of  Furruckabad 
had  given  himself  up  a  prisoner. — The  Austrians  still 
express  their  conviction  that  there  will  be  a  revolution 
as  soon  as  the  foreign  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the 
papal  dominions. — Mazzioi  indignantly  rejects  the  prof- 
fered aid  of  the  French  emperor  to  liberate  Italy. — The 
London  Post  says  that  Sir  E  Bulwer  Lytton  is  about  to 
resign  his  office  in  the  British  ministry  on  account  of 
a  growing  defect  in  his  heariog.  He  will  be  made 
a  lord. — kt  the  recent  Rothschild  wedding  dinner  in 
Paris,  it  is  said  there  were  swallows'  nests  from  China, 
fish  from  Russia,  reed  birds  and  canvass-back  ducks  from 
America,  bustards  from  Spain,  pheasants  from  Bohemia, 
entrees  of  peacocks'  brains,  fillets  of  buffalo  hump,  and 
salmis  of  Brazilian  parrots. 

A  New  Dance. 

They  have  just  introduced  in  Paris  a  new  dance,  called 
the  "Pamphlet  Polka,"  which  resembles  the  "Cham- 
pagne Waltz,"  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  a 
goblet  of  wine,  the  dancer  holds  a  pamphlet,  which  he 
makes  believe  read,  and,  as  the  waltzer  must  not  spill  a 
drop  of  the  liquor,  so  the  polka  must  not  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  book  a  singk  moment — the  art  consists  in  mak- 
ing not  a  single  false  step.  This  polka  unites  two  great 
occupations  of  the  day,  dancing  and  politics,  and  will 
have  a  success  from  its  oddity. 

liadime  Alboni. 

Alboui  finds  in  the  Arsace  of  Rossini's  '•  Semiramide  '* 
one  of  her  best  parts.  She  is  so  fat  that  she  can't  wear 
male  costume  in  male  characters.  A  French  critic  thus 
speaks  of  her  in  this  role  :  "  Albcni  looked  like  a  fire- 
man who  had  just  gotten  home  after  a  large  conflagra- 
tion, and  had  time  enough  to  slip  on  a  drestiog-gown, 
but  forgot  to  take  his  helmet  off  his  head.  She  don't 
look  much  like  a  young  warrior  who  has  just  crushed 
the  Scythes,  unlets  indeed  she  crushed  them  by  sitting 
on  their  army.  ' 
An  Emperor's  Nephe-w. 

The  nephew  of  Theodore,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  on  a 
visit  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  i.?  lodged,  with  his  suite, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Lazarists'  mission.  Among  the 
presents  he  has  brought  for  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  huge 
lion  skin,  a  two  edged  sickle  with  an  ivory  handle  set 
with  diamonds,  two  gold  bracelets  set  with  large  dia- 
monds, and  a  carpet  of  black  goatskins  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  cipher  of  the  emperor  Theodore  in  each 
corner. 
Religion  in  Sweden. 

The  revival  of  evangelical  religion  in  Sweden  still  goes 
on  and  a  new  step  has  also  lately  been  taken  in  the  path 
of  religious  liberty  by  which  the  law  of  1726  forbidding 
Lutherans  to  attend  any  meeting  except  at  the  official 
places  of  worship,  has  been  abolished  A  new  case  of 
intolerance,  however,  has  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
I    Rechnitrer,  a  carriage  maker,  for  joining  the  Baptists. 


Political  Pamphlets. 

Kossuth  has  published  at  Brussels  a  pamphlet  on  the 

approaching  war.  Its  title  is— ia  QueMion  der  Nation- 
alites—V Europe ^  VAiitricke^  et  la  Horigrie.  (The  Question 
of  Nationalities— Europe,  Austria  and  Hungary).  The 
Socialist,  Proudhon,  has  also  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled—  Comment  vont  les  chases  en  France.  Pourquoi 
nous  aurons  la  guerre,  si  710US  I'avons.  (How  Matters  go 
in  France.     Why  we  shall  have  War,  if  we  have  it.) 

Protestantism  in  Prance. 

The  Annuaire  Protestant  for  1859  contains  the  following 
information  :  The  Reformed  Church  of  France  possesses 
105  consistories,  1045  places  of  ♦orship  (of  which  826 
only  are  churches),  and  1139  schools.  The  Lutheran 
Church  possesses  44  consistories,  403  places  of  worship, 
of  which  344  are  churches,  95  of  which  are  submitted  to 
the  Simultaneum  Act  (that  is,  serving  both  for  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  worship),  and  699  schools. 

Literature  in  London. 

Upwards  of  650  periodicals,  of  various  clashes,  are  pub- 
lished in  London  ouly,  according  to  a  catalogue  for  1859. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  catalogue  for  1858,  there 
have  been  no  less  than  150  new  publications  issued  in 
London,  and  at  least  as  many  discoutinued.  The  num- 
bers of  the  different  classes  are  as  follows, — 207  news- 
papers, 352  monthlies,  66  quarterlies,  31  transactions  of 
societies. 

An  ancient  Kelic  gone. 

A  fire  recently  destroyed  Buxbury  Hall  at  Chorlcy, 
Lancashire.  England,  the  ancient  and  stTtely  residence, 
for  centuries,  of  the  Stundish  family,  and  which  had  a 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  famous  Puritan,  Cap- 
tain Miles  SUndish  According  to  Miles,  he  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Standisli  "  lands  and  livings  surrep- 
titiously detained  from  him." 

Monument  to  Byron. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  surround  the  tombstone  of 
Byron,  at  Harrow,  with  a  neat  iron  railing,  aud  subscrip- 
tions are  asked  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  that  the  van- 
dalism of  unscrupulous  persons,  in  chipping  off  pieces  of 
the  tomb,  has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inscription  is  now  deficient. 

The  French  Mint. 

They  are  very  busy  at  the  mint,  quai  Conti,  Paris, 
where  Thonneher's  sixteen  little  presses,  driven  by  steam, 
pour  out  mountains  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Several 
commemorative  medals  are  struck,  particularly  some  in 
honor  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  the 
Princess  Clotilde. 

A  "Wooden  Skeleton. 

Mr.  Flowers,  preparer  of  anatomical  specimens  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  London,  has  just  finished  a 
skeleton  of  the  natural  size,  of  sjcamore  wood,  for  the 
king  of  Ava.  This  prince  is  desirous  of  studying  oste- 
ology, and  cannot,  without  losing  caste,  touch  human 
bones. 

Russian  Progress.  , 

The  St.  Petersburgh  correspondent  of  the  Independent . 
Beige  states  that  the  czar  has  determined  on  putting  up 
a  telegraph  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  for  government  purposes.     This  would  be  nearly 
half  way  to  the  Columbia  River. 

Musical  Party  at  Rossini. 

Rossini  lately  gave  a  grand  musical  soiree  at  which 
many  distinguished  artistes  sang  and  played.  Taglioni, 
the  ex-sylphide,  executed  a  dance,  in  Swiss  costume,  to 
the  air  "  To i  que  Voiseau  ne  suivrait  pas''^  (Thou,  whom 
the  bird  could  never  follow.) 

Literary  On  Pit. 

The  London  Star  says:  •'  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  differences  which  have  arisen  in  the  Carl- 
ton Club,  out  of  the  literary  quarrel  between  Mr  Thack- 
eray and  Mr.  E.  Yates,  have  been  settled  amicably." 

Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  continues  to  ravage  the  lands 
abutting  on  the  mountain,  and  threatens  some  of  the 
surrounding  villages.  Severe  shocks  of  earthquake  have 
also  been  experienced  in  the  vicinity. 

The  "Winter  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  people  of  St.  Petersburgh  .^ay  that  they  never  knew 
so  mild  a  winter  as  that  just  ended,  or  so  early  a  spring. 
Several  inward  bound  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Revel 
as  early  as  February  7th. 


KEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

Alice  Learmont:  or,  A  Mother's  Love.  By  the  author 
of  ''■.lohn  Halifax  "  Boston:  Mayhew  &  Baker,  208 
Washington  Street.     1859. 

Miss  Mulock's  name  is  a  passport  to  universal  success, 
and  this  interesting  story  will  be  read  by  cTer>body.  It 
is  published  in  excellent  style  and  sold  for  20  cents.- 

B.^ssinTs  Art  of  Singing.     Boston  :  Oliver  Dit^on  &  Co., 

277  \Va.«hington  Street. 

A  neatly-printed  and  strongly-bound  4to  volume  of 
144  p''ges,  containing  Carlo  Ba  sini's  analytieal,  physio- 
logical and  practical  system  for  the  cultivation  ot  the 
voice.  It  is  edited  by  R-  Storrs  Willis,  and  his  emphat  c 
endorsement  is  a  guarantee  of  the  high  value  of  the 
work-  Every  one  engaged  in  learning  or  teaching  music 
should  poi-sessu  copy.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  the  music 
dealers. 

Waverlet  Novels.  Household  Edition.  Surgeon's 
D.\UOBTKU,  Castle  Dangerous,  etc.  Boston:  Titknor 
&  Fields. 

These  two  volumes  complete  the  splendid  household 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Noveli*.  which  niu.st  hence- 
forth be  the  standard  one  In  addition  to  the  two  novels 
ahcxe  named,  it  contains  an  index,  glossary,  aud  other 
interestmg  papers,  and  is  illusti-ated  by  an  ideal  picture, 
and  an  exquisite  view  of  Abbotsford.  Mei-srs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  ^ai^ed  by 
their  auiouncement  of  this  great  hterary  ei  terprifle, 
and  have  produced  the  best  edition  of  Scott's  novels  ever 
published  The  punrtuality  with  which  the  volumes 
have  appeared  sht)ws  the  gi-eat  resources  they  have  at 
command  in  their  publishing  establi^hnlent.  We  are 
happy  to  learn  that  this  series  has  met  with  a  large  sale, 
and  that  the  demands  for  it  fully  keep  pace  with  the 
publishers'  ability  to  supply  the  books. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIvVL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTfCK  TO  AnVtKTISF:RS— The  immenae 
circulation  of  the  Pictorial  makes  it  a  vehicle  of  ad- 
vertisement tliiit  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another 
fact  which  grciitly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial 
as  an  advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preservfl^  and  not 
destroyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up 
every  six  months,  so  that  each  advertLfemeDt  (all  being 
pinned  on  the  insi'ie  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent 
card  of.  the  arlvtrtiser's  business  for  i/tars  to  come. 

lO*  Teems  for  Advertising. —  Ttcenty-five  cents  per 
line.  Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupies  fnurtf en  dnys  in  printing      Address 

M.  M    BALLOtJ,  Publisher  and  Proprietor^ 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 

OPPOSITE  TEEMONT  HOUSE. 
lIOUfillTOiWS  OLD  STAXD. 

GREAT    SENSATION. 

BEST  French  Kid  Gloves.  63  cents  a  pair. 
5000  Cambric  Banded  Collars,  from  25  cents  to  SI. 

Cambric  Flouncing?  from  12  1-2  cents  a  strip  to  50  cts. 

10,000  dozen  Linen  Cambric  Ilandkerchiefs,  selling  by 
the  dozen  from  75  cents  to  $1  62. 

4000  French  Veils,  round  and  square,  from  50  cents  to 
»2  25  each. 

2000  Cambric  Muslin  Embroidered  setts,  just  received, 
from  SI  25  to  S4  50,  the  best  for  the  price  in  the  city. 

Cambric  Edgings  and  Insertions.  Fresh  invoice  just 
received.     Cheap! 

4000  Dimity  Bands,  from  6  cents  to  25  cents. 

Wide  French  Trimming  Laces.     Cheap! 

Joined  Blond  Laces.     Cheap' 

Heal  Thread  Laces.     Very  Cheap!! 

100  Cartons  Velvet  Kibbons.  Warranted  cheaper  than 
at  any  other  house  in  Bo.tton. 

French  Flowers.  Ruches.  Bonnets.  Ribbons,  and  all 
Millinery  articles,  at  prices  which  will  suit  the  closest 
buyer. 

Our  stock  is  now  all  fresh  and  new. 

OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE.  BOSTON. 
CUSllITIAIV  &   BROOKS.  14 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     B  A  K  E:  R    &'     C  o . '  8 

American,  French,  IIom(eopathic,  and  Vanilla  Puemium 
Chocolate,  Prepaued  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks.  Soludle  IIom(Eopathio  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 
Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salittanj  and  delicious  bevfra^es^ 
For  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  century^  Are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest,  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.     As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians, 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.   C     Murray,   New  York; 
Wm.  S.  Grant.  Phihidelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige.  Baltimore; 
"Kennett,    Dudley    &    Co,    Cincinnati;    and   by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTER,  BAKKR  &  Co., 

6ra*        13  Dorchester.  Mass. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COttECTIOlV       OFFICE, 

IVo.  a.5  Stale  Sirocl. 

IOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  l>usiness  connected 
_i  with  the  sale  of  PAl'EU,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTipNS 

Will  be  mode  on  all  parts  of  the'uNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCE.S,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principnl  rities. 
LAND  WAIIKANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  F.  D.WIS,  JOSKPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

NEIV      OOODS. 

C.     C.     HOLBROOK     &     Co., 

12  SUMMER  STRbET, 

Are  constantly  receiving  NEW  AND  CIIOICE  STYi:,KS 
of  desirable  goods  suited  to  the  wants  of  party  goers; 
also  a  great  variety  of 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES,    WHITE   GOODS,    etc., 

Together  with  a  full  and  very  desirable  assortment  of 

InfanlM'  ]>rc!«acs,  Skirls,  IVrappcrs,  Blaii- 

3w      kcia,  Christening  Robes,  Cnpsi,  etc.      13 

SMALL  KA^D  AND  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 
The  National  Orchestra,  a  collection  of  Music,  in- 
cluding all  the  Popular  Melodies  of  the  day,  ariani;ed 
for  Small  Bands  and  Orchestras,  consisting  of  1st  rnd  2d 
Violins,  Flute,  Clarionet,  Cornet  and  Bass,  by  B.  A.  Bur- 
ditt.  Each  No.  60  cents. 
Published  by  OLIVER  »IT.SOtV  &  Co., 
15 277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

PARSONS    &    GIKBY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3  WINTER  STREET. 


3m  15 


NO. 


MEERSCHAUM 

PIPFS  AND  TUBES  of  every  variety  of  style  and 
finish.     Also,  TRIMMINGS    and   FRENCH  WOOD 
PIPES.     Pipes  MOUNTED  and  repaired  at  short  notice. 
F.  BROWN,  Apothecary, 
4w        12 No.  68  Washington  Street. 

c  c  c.  c. 

Coughs !  Colds ! !  Consumption  ! ! !  Cured ! ! !  I 

By  the  'imely  use  of  Mrs  M.  N.  Gardner's  Indian 
Balsam  of  Liverwort,  the  best  and  most  effectually  reme- 
dial agent  ever  offered  in  all  Pulmonary  Complaiuts. 
For  sale  everywhere.  3w  14 

TRAVELLING  PASSI'ORTS. 

PERSONS  going  abroad  can  be  furnished  with  Travel- 
ling Passports  by  applying  to         '' 

JOHN  B.  M.  GTLLET, 
Bw.        10 Na  8  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

Something  New. — Agents  Wanted. 

BUSINESS  honorable.— Will  p.iy  a  weekly  salary  from 
$1H   to  ^30.     Small  capital  required.     No  "  hum- 
bu;?.-'    For  particulars,  enclose  stamp,  and  address 
i«  13 A.  B.  MARTYN.  Plnistow.  N    H. 

SEWING  MA.CHINE3. 

PRiTT'S  Tight  Stitch  Machines.     Price  .f25  to  S135. 
Also  I'll  ATT'S  Improved  Carpet  Sweepers.  Price  If  2  .=10. 
Agents  wanted.     Apply  at  51  Elm  Street.  8w  11 


THE  SUFEBB  LIEENEES 

OF 

IIOIV.    EDWARD    EVERETT, 

Engraved  on  steel  by  H.  W.  Smith,  after  the  portrait 
frODi  life,  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers. 

Executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  It  is  beyond  all 
question  the  finest  likeness  of  Mr.  Everett  extant. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Everett  to  the  arti.*it. 
gives  additional  interest  to  the  picture,  and  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  subscribers  and  the  public. 

Boston,  3d  December.  1858. 

Mr  Dear  Sir; — I  have  much  pteaj'ure  in  stating  that 
your  portrait  of  me,  and  Mr.  Smith's  engraving  of  it, 
give  entire  tiatisfaction  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have 
seen  them. 

The  portrait,  as  far  as  I  am  a  proper  judge,  seems  to 
me  highly  succes[*ful.  both  in  design  and  execution.  It 
comes  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  your  former  works.  It 
has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Smith  with  equal  fidelity, 
spirit  and  skill.    I  remain,  sincerely,  your  friend. 

Edward  Everett. 

The  engraving  is  respectfidly  dedicated,  by  the  artist,  to 
the  Indies  of  the  l\Tount  Vernon  As^oriatinn  of  the  l/nion, 
and  /u  has  announced  thiit  one-tnilh  part  of  his  proceeds  of 
sales  for  thejiist  year,  tvi/l  be  paid  over  in  aid  of  their  fund. 


PRICE. 


a  oo. 


Will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  securely  rolled  and  encased, 
to  any  p.irt  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
with  four  poHtage  stamps,  or  they  can  be  forwarded, 
richly  framed,  at  additional  cost  of  ^1  25  to  !$5,  as  or- 
dered,— subscribers  paying  expres.s  charges. 

To  CI.UBS  I  make  the  foUowiug  liberal  terms: 
For  SIO,  and  IG  stamps,  I  will  send  4  copies. 
Eor  :if20,  and  36  stamps,  I  will  send  9  copies, 
securely  encased,  and  postitge  prepaid. 

l*hilanthropic  young  men,  and  ladies  too,  are  cordially 
invited  to  interest  themselves  iu  procuring  and  forward- 
ing subscriptions. 

A  few  India  proof  impre-'^sioDS  with  Mr.  Everett's 
autograph  attached,  can  be  had  at  Sb  each. 

AGENTS  ARE  WANTKD  immediately  in  all  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Union.  For  terms,  which  are  unusually 
liberal,  apply  by  letter  (enclosing  stamp  to  pay  return 
postage),  to. 


II. 


li  E  A  V  IT  T, 

37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


A 


DCP*  Standard  works,  popular  books,  engravings  and 
publications  of  all  kinds,  furnished  at  lowest  prices,  se- 
curely packed,  and  forwarded  by  mail  or  express  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Order.s  should  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.  2w    15 

POUSEL'S 
P  A  B  U  E  U  M 

MTJE, 

SIMPLE   but  scientific  combination   of  vegetable 
extracts,  requiring  only  to  be  known  and  used  to 
become  the  first  resort  in  cases  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Chronic  Cough, 

Bleeding  of  the  Lungs,  Soreness  of  the 

Chest,  Hoarseness,  and  all   Pul- 

monary'or  Bronchial  Disease. 

Unlike  other  preparations  oUered  to  the  public,  it  is 
free  from  opium  and  other  deleterious  drugs  or  minerals, 
calculated  only  to  soothe  and  lull  the  unsuspecling  pa- 
tient into  security  while  the  insidious  disease  still 
marches  on  its  destroying  way.  Neither  is  it  adminis- 
tered in  large  and  uauseouado^es. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent  French  physician, 
and  testimonials  of  the  highest  character  prove  its  effica- 
cy. Many  eminent  physicians  are  using  it  in  their  prac- 
tice with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Price  S2  per  bottle,  trisl  bottles  SI.  Sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  free  from  postage. 

P.  J  LAFORME.  Sole  Agent,  at  Weeks  &  Pottcr'.s,  154 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass  ,  and  for  sale  by  all 
apothecaries.  15 

Coughs,  Colds  and  Consumption. 

rjlIIB  late  Rev.  Dr.  LEONARD  WOODS,  Abbott  Pro- 
JL    fessor  of  Theology  in  Andover,  Mass.,  wrote: 

'•  Gentlemen,— From  a  long  use  of  the  Vegetable  Put- 
nionnry  Bfttsam  in  my  family  circle  and  among  theological 
students,  I  regard  it  as  a  safe  and  ellicacious  medicine,'' 

Owing  to  an  unprecedented  sale  and  popularity  of 
over  thirti/  years'  standing,  there  are  many  counterfeits 
and  imitations,  against  which  the  public  are  cautioned. 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  name, 

"  VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 

Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO..  Druggists, 
.33  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  sold  by  apothecaries 
and  country  merchants  generally.  Price,  large  size,  jfl; 
small  size,  50  cents,  Iie4w3m        11 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

TYPES  for  Letter  Press  Printing  of  every  variety, 
with  whatever  else  may  be  required  from  a  GE.VE- 
llAL  DEPOSITORY  OF  PRINTING  MAl'ERIALS,  for 
sale  at  the  lowest  standard  of  prices,  lor  cash  or  approved 
credit,  by 

!•  HELPS    &    DALTON, 
No.  52  Washington  St,,  Boston, 
lE^  The   well  known  and   highly  appreciated    hard- 
metal  Scotch-cut  letter,  psculuk  to  this   foundry,  is 
constantly  gaining  favor  with  Printers  and  Publi.^hers. 

0=-  ELECTRO  TYPING.— Cut-work  of  all  kinds.  News- 
paper Headings,  etc  ,  copied  by  this  beautiful  process,  in 
a  superior  manner  and  at  low  rates.  eonGt        9 

KUILS. 

THESE  torments  of  Job  seem  to  be  uncommonly 
prevalent  at  the  present  time.  Like  the  volcano, 
boils  give  issue  to  the  foul  and  fiery  contents  of  the  deep 
interior.  How  much  better  is  it  to  remove  the  causes  of 
such  sulTering  by  stimulating  the  absorbents  to  heilthy 
activity  through  the  agency  of  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUl', 
and  to  change  the  disordered  secretions  into  health-giv- 
ing elements.  15 

TyTERRYS  MUSEUM.  YOUTH'S  CABINET,  PAU- 
1?X  LEY'S  MAGAZINE,  TUK  SCHOOLFELLOW:  All 
of  these  popular  periodicals  for  youth  are  now  con.solida- 
ted,  and  continued  under  the  title  of  Merry's  Museu.m. 
The  Boston  agency  for  the  Museum  is  at  No.  128  Wash- 
ington Street,  at  the  same  place  where  Parley's  JIagazine 
was  formerly  published.  Subscriptions  received  at  o.\E 
DOLLAR  perjear,  or  ten  cents  per  number.  A  portrait 
of  the  veritable  Peter  Parley  appears  in  the  J.anuary 
number  for  1859,  Address  orders  to  II,  W,  SU'ETT  & 
Co  ,  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  128  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass  2w        15 

I>E.\01AG  For  the  MILLH>^  !— We  will , send 
1/  for  a  whole  year,  to  any  person  who  forwards  us  !*:{, 
RULnu's  Pirtnrinl,  an  elegant  first  class  illustrated  weekly, 
and  Bnllou's  Hollar  Monl/ihj,  choictly  orijaniented  wiih 
engravings,  and  one  hundred  pages  of  original  reading  in 
each  number!  This  offer  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
world:  Address  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No  22  Winter  Street.        tf.  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass 

(IIJ  1  ?Cn~^^'"  P"''-''  ''"'■One  Year's  Board  and  Tuition  in 
ej|j  I  'f'J  the  English  Depirtment  of  the  Flushing  Fe- 
male College,  at  Flushine.  L.  I.     Address 
eow5t.        9         Kev.  Wl.'.MAM  H.  GILDER,  A.  M, 


IiADD,  WEBSTER  &  Co. 
FAITH  LY     SEWING     MACHINES. 


NO.   17   SUMMER   STREET 

OPPOSITE  TIUNITY  CHUIICH, 

13  bostos. 

BOSTOIV  ©AII.Y  I.EI>«Ea 

FOR  18r>9, 
MORNING  AND  EVENING  EDITIONS. 

fT'^IIE  Proprietors  of  the  BOSTON  DAILY  LEDGER 
JL  are  not  insensible  to  their  obligations  to  the  public 
for  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  sus- 
tained in  their  efforts  to  establish 

AN  INDEl'ENDEKT  PENNY  I'RESS 

in  Boston, — free  from  all  political  control,  and  above  the 
influence  of  Sectional  or  Party  interests, 

-With  a  full  Editorial  Corps 

at  our  command,  the  Lediser  will  continue,  as  before,  to 
discuss  freely  those  political  topics  which  come  up  from 
time  to  time  for  general  consideration  with  a  regard  only 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  wiiole  Union.  No 
man  or  number  of  men,  no  party  or  party  iniluence, 
shall  control  the  editorial  columns.  But  while  political 
corruption  shall  have  no  quarter,  public  men  whose 
labors  are  consecrated  to  an  advancement  of  the  People's 
interests,  shall  receive  our  hearty  co-operation  and  sup- 
port. Prominent  in  this  position  we  now  find  one  of  our 
ablest  statesmen,  Stephen  A.  Douolas,  petting  his  face 
against  political  corruption.  The  Ledokr  was  the  first 
daily  paper  in  Boston  to  endorse  his  independent  and 
statesmanlike  course,  and  while  his  labors  are  exerted  for 
the  public  good,  he  shall  have  our  hearty  support. 
The  department  of 

Telegraphic  Intelligence 

will  continue  to  be  full  and  complete  in  both  the  Morn- 
ing and  the  Evening  Editions;  and  as  the  paper  is  print- 
ed on  one  of 

Hoe's  Fast  Presses, 

we  are  enabled  to  keep  our  columns  open  for  the  receipt 
of  news  to  the  very  latest  hojir  before  the  departure  of 
the  mails. 

In  the  Reporting  Department 

a  strong  force  is  always  employ  ed,  affording  very  full  and 
reliable  Court  Reports.  Iteviews  of  the  JMarkets,  Reports 
of  Public  Mtetings,  Lectures,  Theatrical  and  Musical 
matters. 

To  render  the  Ledgtu 

An  Acceptable  Family  Paper 

has  been  the  aim  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence of  their  success  is  its  popularity  in  the  family  cir- 
cle. Advertisements  of  an  objectionable  charac<<T  are 
never  published  in  its  columns,  and  the  employment  of 
low  or  loose  expressions  is  never  permitted  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  paper. 
The  Ledger  ccntains  a 

Larger  Amount  of  Reading  Matter 

than  any  other  Penny  paper  in  the  country,  affording 
ample  space  for  a  daily  record  of  everything  of  impor- 
tance that  is  transpiring  in  the  busy  world, 

TERMS  OF  THE  LEDGER  : 

Single  copies  One  Cent;  Weekly  subscription  to  Car- 
riers, Six  Cents,  Mail  subsciibers  Three  Dollars  per 
annum  in  advance.  The  Morning  Edition  is  published 
and  mailed  at  an  early  hour;  the  1  and  2  1-2  o'clock 
P,  M,  Editions  are  posted  in  season  for  the  afternoon 
mails. 

ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT. 

Circulating  as  the  LEDGER  does,  exten.sively  through 
all  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  mediums  of  advertis- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  United  States,— while  the  terms 
are  as  low  as  in  many  journals  with  not  half  the  circu- 
lation. 

Counting  Room, IVo.  IN  .«ilnlc  Street. 

Prinlins  OfBce, IVo.  4  U'illlanis  Court. 

A.  M.  trAWBENCE  &  Co., 

14  PUBLISHERS. 

IMPORTANT  DISCOVERT. 

INDIAN  EMMENAGOQUE  A  new  and  safe  medicine 
designed  expressly  fcr  females,  and  warranted  to  cor- 
rect periodical  obstructions  from  all  the  various  causes 
that  arise,  and  money  refunded  iu  case  of  failure.  No 
quack  medicine,  but  sold  by  a  regularly  educated  phy- 
sician of  nineteen  ,^  ears'  successful  practice,  who  furnish- 
es a  largo  number  of  eminent  physicians  and  clergymen 
as  testira<nials  of  character.  Sold  only  at  Remedial 
Institute,  No  12  Suffolk  Place,  Boston,  and  No.  28  Union 
Street,  Providence.  Pamphlet  on  disease  of  women  sent 
free  ou  receipt  of  stamp,  to 

4w        13  De  H.  N  M.iTTISON,  as  above. 

"HARD  TIBIES  NO  MORE" 

ANY  per.=on  (Lady  or  Oentlcmau)  in  the  United  States, 
possessing  a  small  capital  of  from  ?3  to  97.  can  en- 
ter into  an  easy  and  respectable  business,  by  which  from 
$5  to  :]?10  per  day  can  be  realized.  For  particulars,  ad- 
dress, (with  stamp),  W.  R.  ACTON  &  Co. 

4w  12  41  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

riMiE  FLAG  or  OUR  UNION.— This  is  the  best 
X  miscclUneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  orioinal  matter  than  any  other.  li  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biogr.aphics, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  •$•£  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copv. 
M,  M,  BALLOU.  Boslm,  Mass. 

A  B  O  R  N, 

HATTER,   NO.   95   WASniIVGTOIV  ST. 

14  NEW  SPRING  STYLES  OF  HATS  NOW  RE  \DY,   4w 


NEW    GOODS 

FOR   SPRIIVU  AIVD    SIMMER  WEAR. 

A    FCIL    ASSORTMENT   Of 

LADIES'    DRESS    GOODS. 
S.  J.  WILCOX  &,  Co., 

Ballob's  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 


SILKS!     SILKS!! 
A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT    IN    NEW    STYLES    OF 

CIIOICE     CiOOD8, 

Which  we  offer  at  our  usual  Low  Prices. 
S.  .1.  "WILCOX  (t-  CO., 

Ballou'8  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 


«»:»i<;a^. 


LADIES'  SPRING  GARMENTS. 

In   IVe^v   .Slylcn,  nn<I  of  the   moat  Ihorongh 

MAKE   AND   FINISH. 

Ballou's  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 


LADIES'    CLOAKING, 

In  gront  variety,  and  of  IVciv  Material. 
8.  J.  WILCOX  *  CO., 

Ballou's  Building,  No  24  Winter  Street. 

parasols:     PARASOLS!! 

A   FULL   AND   VARIED   ASSORTMENT. 

made  especially  to  our  order. 

BV  THE  BEST  MAIVITFACTURERS. 

S.  J.  -WILCOX  &  Co., 

Ballou's  Building,  No.  24  Winter  Street. 


BOYS'  WEAR  GOODS. 

A   FULL    ASSORTMENT    MAY    NOW    BE    FOUND 

at 

8.  jr.  ivii„cox  &  co.'S, 

Ballou's  Bdildinc,  No.  24  Winter  Street. 
A/TARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TFULON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STREET BOhTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  ('hurcb. 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes.  Cake  Erxe», 
etc..  are  respectfully  invited  to  exsmiLe  my  ppecimers, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  JViourniig  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand. 

E  A.  r,ErZ.OiV  will  allow  a  libfral  djycount/rf'jn  Au 
oivn  prices  on  all  jobs  exceedlrg  S20  in  value  Save  this 
adverliremeut,  and  call  at  149  1-2  \f  anliingfon 
St.,  Boston,  directly  opptsite  tie  Old  South  Church. 

6m.  9 

WISTAE'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEEKY. 

THIS  REMEDY  h.is  long  conin^cnded  il.'elf  to  the 
most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  ai  d  curing  the  most' obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sobe 
TuROAT,  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  and  Croup,  vrhile  CONSUMPTION  in  manj 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  influence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  widespread  and  general  use  of  this  Balsam,  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  lost 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWI.E  k 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

TO     THE     LADIES. 


N.    S.    DEARBORN, 

CARD    ENGRAVER, 

24  SCHOOL  STREET, 

Just  opened,  a  new  and  beautiful  a.«sorlment  of  Plain 
and  Fancy  Tinted  NOTE  P.VPERS,  comprising  the  latest 
Parisian  styles,  with  ENVELOPES  to  match.  Ladies  are 
particularly  invited  to  examine  this  a.ssortmcnt,  as  the 
patterns  are  the  most  elegant  ever  seen  in  the  city. 

Constantly  on  band,  a  large  assortment  of  CAKB 
BOXES,  and  the  best  quality  of  WEDDING  ST,\TION- 
ERY.  4w  13 

MATTRESSES 
Of  best  Curled  Hair,  Live  Geese  Feathers,  Steam 
Purified,  Beds  and  Bedding. 
PEWS  Lined  and   Cnshioned,     Mattresses   and   Beds 
renovated  in  a  superior  manner  by 

.TAMES    H.    HALLETT, 
Ile4w3m  IS  Dock  Square  &31  Faueuil  Hall  Sqnare,BoEton. 

DESIGNING  AND  MOOD  ERGKAVING. 
KILBURN    &.    MALLORY, 

96    WASHINGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 
Refer  to  Ballou's  Pictorial,  3m  12 

WORTH  THINKING  OI'.-Many  of  our  readers 
and  sub.^cribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  mupic,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  lying  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  foim.  Now  to  dou- 
ble tlieir  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  ccn- 
venifut  for  u,<e  and  oruanientai  to  your  apartments,  30a 
have  only  to  place  them  togettier,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  orie  week,  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  &t 
an  extremelv  triUing  cost, 

M.  M,  BALLOU,  FiibliiJitr. 
No,  22  Winter  Street. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-HOOM   COMPANION. 


them  to  be  piled  up  in  a  "  mountain  heap," — as  it  is 
called  by  the  Spanish  writers  themselves — in  the  market- 
place of  Tlatelolco,  and  reduced  them  to  ashes !  His 
greater  countryman.  Archbishop  Ximenes,  hud  celebra- 
ted a  similar  auto  dafe  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  in  Gra- 
nada, some  twenty  years  before.  Never  did  fanaticism 
achieve  two  more  signal  triumphs,  than  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  go  many  carious  monuments  of  human  ingenuity 
and  learning ! 

"  The  unlettered  soldiers  were  not  slow  in  imitating  the 
example  of  their  prelate.  Every  chart  and  volume 
which  fell  into  their  hands  was  wantonly  destroyed ;  so 
that  when  the  scholars  of  a  later  and  more  enlightened 
age  anxiously  sought  to  recover  some  of  the  memorials 
of  civilization,  nearly  all  had  perished,  and  the  few  sur- 
viving were  jealously  hidden  by  the  natives.  Through 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  a  private  individual,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  collection  was  eventually  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  Mexico  ;  but  was  so  little  heeded 
there,  that  some  were  plundered,  others  decayed  piece- 
meal from  damp  and  mildews,  and  others,  again,  were 
used  as  waste  paper  !  We  contemplate  with  indignation 
the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  early  conquerors.  But  in- 
dignation is  qualified  with  contempt,  when  we  see  them 
thus  ruthlessly  trampling  out  the  spark  of  knowledtre, 
the  common  boon  and  property  of  all  mankind.  We 
may  well  doubt  which  has  the  strongest  claim  to  civili- 
zation, tlie  victor  or  the  vanquished."  The  smaller  en- 
graving on  this  page  represents  a  Mexican  Centurion, 
or  chief  of  a  hundred  men.  This  figure  is  covered  with 
a  jaguar's  hide,  and  the  casque  is  of  wood  covered  with 
the  skin  of  the  animal's  head.  The  sort  of  cuirass  he 
wears  is  lined  in  the  inside  with  quilted  cotton,  so  thick 
as  to  resist  the  sharp  point  of  a  pilte  The  instrument 
this  chief  carries  in  his  right  hand  is  a  stronir  staff  of 
rtood,  incrustcd  longitudinally  with  plates  of  obsidian 
(marmor  obsidianiim),  in  the  Mexican  language  iztli ;  the 
weapon  itself  is  called  tepuzmacquauitl.  "  The  dress  of 
the  higher  warriors,"  says  Prcscott,  "  was  piciuresque 
and  often  magnificent.  Their  boilii's  were  covered  with 
a  close  vest  of  quilted  cotton,  fo  thick  as  to  be  impene- 
trable to  the  light  missiles  of  Indian  warfare.  This 
garment  was  so  light  and  serviceable  that  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  wealthier  chief's  sometimes  wore, 
instead  of  this  cotton  mail,  a  cuirass  made  of  their 
plates  of  gold  and  silver.  Over  it  was  thrown  a  surcoat 
of  the  gorgeous  feather-work  in  which  they  excelled. 
Their  helmets  were  sometimes  of  wood,  fashioned  like 
the  heads  of  wild  animals,  and  sometimes  of  silver,  on 


the  top  of  which  waved  apanache  of  variegated  plumes, 
sprinkled  with  precious  stones  and  ornaments  of  gold. 
They  also  wore  collars,  bracelets  and  ear-rings  of  the 
same  rich  materials.  Their  armies  were  divided  into 
bodies  of  eight  thousand  men ;  and  these,  again,  into 
companies  of  three  or  four  hundred,  each  with  its  own 
commander.  The  national  standard,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  ancient  Roman,  displayed,  in  its  em- 
broidery of  gold  and  feather-work,  their  armorial  ensigns 
of  the  state.  These  were  significant  of  its  name  which, 
as  the  names  of  both  persons  and  places  were  borrowed 
from  some  material  object,  was  easily  expressed  by  hiero- 
glyphical  symbols.  The  companies  and  the  great  chiefs 
had  also  their  appropriate  banners  and  devices,  and  the 
gaudy  hues  of  their  many-colored  plumes  gave  a  daz- 
zling splendor  to  the  spectacle.  Their  tactics  were  such 
as  belong  to  a  nation  with  whom  war,  though  a  trade,  is 
not  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  They  advanced 
singing,  and  shouting  their  war-cries,  briskly  charging 
the  enemy,  as  rapidly  retreating,  and  making  use  of  am- 
buscades, sudden  surprises,  and  the  light  skirmish  of 
guerilla  warfare.  Yet  their  discipline  was  such  as  to 
draw  forth  the  encomiums  of  the  Spanish  conquerors. 
'A  beautiful  sight  it  was,'  says  one  of  them,  '  to  see 
them  set  outon  theirmarch.all  moving  forward  so  gaily, 
and  in  so  admirable  order  !'  In  battle,  they  did  not  seek 
to  kill  their  enemies,  so  much  as  to  take  them  prisoners  ; 
and  they  never  sialped,  like  the  North  American 
tribes.  The  valor  of  a  warrior  was  estimated  by  the 
number  of  his  prisoners,  and  no  ransom  was  large 
enouirh  to  save  the  devoted  captive.  Their  military  code 
bore  tlie  same  stern  features  as  their  other  laws.  Diso- 
bedience of  orders  was  punished  with  death.  It  was 
death,  also,  for  a  soldier  to  leave  his  colors,  to  attack  the 
enemy  before  the  signal  was  given,  or  to  plunder 
another's  booty  or  prisoners  One  of  the  last  Tczcu'-an 
princes,  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman,  put  his  two 
sons  to  death — after  having  cured  their  wounds — for  vi- 
olating the  last  mentioned  law.  I  must  not  omit  to  no- 
tice here  an  institution,  the  introduction  of  which,  in  the 
old  world,  is  ranked  among  the  beneficient  fruits  of 
Christianity.  Hospitals  were  established  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  the  permanent 
refuge  of  the  disabled  soldiers ;  and  surgeons  were 
placed  over  them  '  who  were  so  far  better  than  those  of 
Europe,'  says  an  old  chronicler,  '  that  they  did  not  pro- 
tract the  cure,  in  order  to  increase  the  pay.'  "  The  con- 
quest of  Mexico  exhibited  fanaticism  and  cruelty  by 
the  invaders,  and  patriotism  and  heroism  by  the  invaded. 


A   MEXICAN   CENTURION. 


ANCIENT  MEXICAN  COSTUMES. 

Both  the  figures  on  this  page,  illustrative  of  ancient  Mexican  costumes, 
are  curious  and  interesting,  but  that  representing  the  ill-fated  Montezuma  is 
particularly  so,  as  it  claims  an  authenticity  to  which  we  shall  soon  allude. 
Everything  that  relates  to  Mexican  history  is  particularly  interesting  to  us 
who  dwell  on  the  same  continent,  whose  banners  have  followed  in  the  path 
of  Cortez,  and  whose  peculiar  relations  with  that  portion  of  North  America 
may  at  no  distant  day  become  even  more  intimate.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  its  old  inhabitants  were  superior  to  those  by  whom  they  were  con- 
quered. With  the  exception  of  human  sacrifices  and  anthropophagy,  the 
usages  of  the  Mexican  people  and  their  laws  were  just  and  equitable.  It 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  conquered  were  more  civilized,  more  honest  and 
better  educated  than  the  conquerors,  and  if  the  natives  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  thousand  stratagems  to  fight  their  adversaries,  it  was  because 
they  were  unacquainted  with  gunpowder  and  iron.  Historians  have  pre- 
sented portraits  of  the  Emper6r  Montezuma,  #ach  according  to  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  his  work,  but  no  one  has  depicted  the  man  and  his  character  with 
more  justice  than  Clavijero.  During  liis  imprisonment  in  one  of  his  pal- 
aces, which  was  occupied  by  the  Spanish  chiefs,  Mocteuczoma  (for  thus  his 
name  was  written)  received  as  presents  from  Cortez  several  trinkets  manu- 
factured by  a  Florentine  artist,  who  had  some  talent  as  a  painter,  and  whose 
name  was  I'erino  Cornaro.  Cortez  conceived  the  idea  of  having  him  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  emperor  of  life  size,  and  in  oil,  on  a  large  cedar  table.  The 
engraving  on  this  page  is  a  faithful  copy  of  this  curious  work.  On  the  plate 
which  forms  the  diadem  will  be  noticed  the  double  eagle  of  Charles  V., 
which  seems  to  prove  that  this  ornament  had  been  specially  manufactur- 
ed (or  Mocteuczoma.  The  two  little  figures  which  are  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  jewel  of  the  belt,  are  also  of  Florentine  workmanship,  but  the  rest  of 
the  co>tunie  is  of  Mexican  workmanship.  The  mantle  and  tunic  are  made  of 
a  tissue  of  feathers,  and  the  body,  which  resembles  a  cuirass,  is  of  mother- 
of-pearl  elaborately  wrought.  'The  original  picture  is  the  property  of  a 
Frenchman  named  Belmare,  who  has  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  remove  it  from  Mexico.  After  the  conquest,  the  picture  was  lost 
daring  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  "sad  night"  (nochv  triste).  Some  caciques 
obtained  possession  of  it  and  carefully  preserved  it.  In  1830  it  was  confid- 
ed to  a  Mr.  Frederic  Wauthier,  to  be  cleaned  and  varnished,  and  at  this  pe- 
riod was  copied  by  Mr.  de  Waldeck,  who  was  preparing  his  history  of  the 
Aztecs,  illustrated  and  translated  from  the  manuscripts — or  rather  picture 
writings  in  his  possession.  The  Mexican  manuscripts  previous  to  and  for 
years  after  the  conquest,  were  painted  on  paper  fabricated  from  the  fibres  of 
the  agave,  called  yiittle.  Before  painting  on  this  paper  it  received  a  coat  of 
white,  which  was  burnished  with  a  smooth  stone  when  the  color  was  dry. 
But  for  genealogies,  plans  of  property  or  geographical  maps,  the  paper  did 
not  receive  this  preparation.  Deer-skin  and  inanta  (cotton)  served  for 
very  large  maps,  "rhese  works  show  tli.at  the  Mexicans  were  not  ignorant 
or  unenlightened.  Prescott  says  that  "  the  paper  manufactured  from  the 
Agave  American,  or  maijuKt/,  so  common  in  Mexico,  when  properly  dressed 
and  polished,  is  said  to  have  been  more  soft  and  beautiful  than  parchment. 
Some  of  the  specimens  still  existing,  exhibit  their  original  freshness,  and 
the  paintings  on  them  retain  their  brilliancy  of  colors.  They  were  some- 
times done  up  into  rolls,  but  more  frequently  into  volumes,  of  moderate 
size,  in  which  the  paper  was  shut  up  like  a  folding  screen,  with  a  leaf  or  tab- 
let of  wood  at  each  extremity,  that  gave  the  whole  when  closed,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  book.  The  lengthof  the  strips  was  determined  only  by  convenience. 
As  the  pages  might  be  read  and  referred  to  separately,  this  form  had  obvious 
advantages  over  the  rolls  of  the  ancients.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  great  quantities  of  these  manuscripts  were  treasured  up  in  the 
country.  Numerous  persons  were  employed  in  painting,  and  the  dixierity 
of  their  operations  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  conquerors.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  was  mingled  with  other  and  unworthy  feelings.  They  were 
looked  on  as  magic  scrolls;  and  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  with  the 
idols  and  temples,  as  the  symbols  ot  a  pestilent  superstition,  that  must  be 
extirpated.  The  first  archbishop  of  Mexico,  Don  Juan  de  Zuinarraga — a 
name  that  should  be  as  immortal  as  that  of  Omar — collected  these  paintings 
frimi  every  quarter,  especially  from  Tczcuco,  the  most  cultivated  capital  iu 
Vnabuac,  and  the  great  depository  of  the  national  archives.   Ue  then  caused 
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THE  COCHITUATE  DISASTER. 

The  engraving  below  represents  the  scene  of 
the  disastrous  break  of  the  Cochituate  Water 
Works,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  which  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  ultimo — the  first  ac- 
cident that  has  happened  since  their  establish- 
ment, but  one  of  great  magnitude,  involving  a 
very  heavy  expense  and  loss  to  the  city,  and  to 
indii'iduals.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
aster reached  us,  we  despatched  our  artist,  Mr. 
Waud,  to  the  spot,  and  the  picture  below  is  his 
faithful  transcript  of  the  extraordinary  and  ap- 
palling spectacle  he  witnessed.  The  drawing 
was  taken  with  the  Charles  River  at  the  back 
of  the  spectator.  The  aqueduct  is  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  gully  made  by  the  break ;  the  pipes 
opposite,  and  on  the  loft  hand,  are  those  of  the 
syphon  which  crosses  the  river.  This  gap,  at 
one  time  about  seventy  feet  deep  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  broad,  was  cut  in  three  hours  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  The  granite  gate-house  stood 
about  midway  between  the  pipes  and  the  arch  of 
the  duct.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  break 
appears  to  have  been  a  fissure  in  one  end  of  a 
section  o(  the  outside  line  of  the  thirty-inch  or 
original  pipe.  The  crack  had  existed  for  some 
time,  and  the  leakage  gradually  undermined  the 
embankment  on  the  edge  of  which  the  gate- 
house stood.     On  the  morning  of  the  disaster, 


about  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  bank  suddenly 
gave  way,  the  heavy  gate-house  slid  into  the  bed 
of  the  Charles  River.  The  water  rushing  forth, 
it  undermined  the  embankment  and  the  masonry 
of  the  aqueduct,  causing  them  to  continue  to  fall, 
until  at  last  a  deep  ravine  had  been  formed 
which  extended  back  from  the  river  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  hundred  feet.  The  vast  amount  of 
water  and  gravel  poured  into  the  river,  caused  it 
to  rise  so  suddenly  as  to  overflow  its  banks,  and 
to  seriously  damage  the  adjoining  farm  of  A.  C. 
Curtis,  Esq.  The  mills  at  Newton  Lower  Falls 
were  stopped  by  the  over-abundance  of  water. 

The  spectacle  of  deluge  and  ruin  presented  by 
this  catastrophe,  was  highly  striking  and  pictur- 
esque. The  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
midst  of  this  appalling  accident,  behaved  admir- 
ably. They  went  to  work  voluntarily  with  shov- 
els to  clear  a  channel,  and  averted  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  bridge.  Mr.  E.  F.  Knowlton, 
superintendent  of  the  western  division  of  the 
water  works,  who  resides  at  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  oflSce 
of  the  water  board  in  Boston,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded two  miles  up  the  line  of  the  works  to 
the  nearest  gate,  which  he  shut,  thus  stopping 
the  further  flow  of  water  from  the  lake.  Word 
was  also  sent  to  Mr.  A.  Stanwood,  in  Boston, 
superintendent  of  the  eastern  division   of   the 


works,  and  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  scene, 
where  he  met  James  Slade,  Esq.,  city  engineer. 
A  brief  consultation  was  held,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
wood  was  despatched  to  Brookline,  where  a  large 
gang  of  men  were  at  work  on  the  now  main  pipe, 
whom  he  forthwith  sent  to  the  break  to  repair 
damages.  Hon.  John  H.  Wilkins,  president  of 
the  Cochituate  \7ater  Board,  immediately  issued 
the  following  notice : 

Owing  to  a  breach  in  the  aqueduct  at  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity  tliat  every  water  taker  shall  use 
Cochituate  water  with  the  utmost  economy.  The 
higli  service  will  be  exposed  to  imminent  suflTer- 
ing,  unless  those  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  city 
use  the  utmost  moderation  in  their  consumption. 

The-eity  was  dependent  for  its  supply  on  the 
Brookline  reservoir,  which  holds  100,000,000 
gallons  at  the  fullest,  but  which  had  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount  only  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident ;  the  city  reservoirs  being  reserved  for  use 
in  case  of  fire.  The  average  daily  consumption 
of  water  during  the  year  1858  was  12,847,000 
gallons.  In  the  flood  about  two  hundred  feet  of 
the  viaduct  is  carried  off,  and  from  fifty  to  seven- 
ty-five feet  of  the  three  pipes  connecting  with  the 
viaduct.  The  principal  part  ot  the  viaduct  and 
some  of  the  pipes  were  washed  into  the  river. 
The  brick  viaduct,  as  the  earth  was  swept  away 


beneath  it,  broke  off  and  fell  into  the  chasm  and 
was  swept  down  into  the  river.  The  break  was 
first  discovered  at  about  half-past  six,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  and  the  water  was  shut  off  in  an 
hour  afterwards.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  earth 
as  it  swept  into  the  river  created  a  temporary 
dam,  as  in  this  way  the  mills  at  the  Lower  Falls 
were  probably  saved  from  serious  damage. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  energy  with  which  the 
authorities  faced  this  accident.  The  work  of  re- 
pair was  commenced  at  once,  and  pursued  wjth 
vigor  night  and  day,  rain  and  shine.  Three  hun- 
dred men  were  at  work  very  soon  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  disaster.  The  repairs  have  been 
executed  in  a  thorough  manner — a  wise  policy — 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  pipes,  diminishing  the  force 
of  the  subtle  and  powerful  clement  with  which 
the  engineers  have  had  to  deal.  This  mishap 
took  our  people  completely  by  surprise.  We 
have  so  long  had  the  use  of  the  water,  and  there 
was  such  a  general  confidence  in  the  solidity  of 
every  part  of  the  works,  that  an  accident  of  such 
magnitude  never  entered  into  our  mind.  Indeed, 
the  first  intelligence  of  it,  because  it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  authority  of  detailed  published  state- 
ments, was  regarded  as  ahoax,  and  many  persons 
could  not  believe  the  extent  of  the  calamity  until 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  by  an  examination. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictoi-ial.] 

CAPTAIN  COURTENAY: 

—  OR,  — 

A  CKUISE  IN   THE  MOLUCCAS. 

BY   J.    L.    WILLIAMS. 

[concluded.  I 

"  For  three  weeks  I  lay  in  a  most  precarious 
condition  from  the  effects  of  concussion  of  the 
brain,  and  again  I  probably  owed  my  life  to 
Bob's  care  and  attention.  He  told  me  that  the 
don  had  escaped  with  scarcely  any  serious  injury, 
a  few  bruises,  and  a  slight  laceration  f.-om  the 
creature's  teeth  being  the  extent  of  his  casualties, 
for  a  bullet  from  Mahali's  rifle  in  Bob's  hands, 
struck  the  cayman  in  the  eye  almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  my  sword  pierced  his  heart,  so  that, 
as  Bob  said,  he  concluded  he  had  better  let  go. 
The  don,  at  length  really  touched  by  gratitude, 
and  shame  for  his  sanguinary  intents  against  me, 
had  every  care  taken  of  me,  and  when  I  was 
nearly  recovered,  called  to  see  me  in  the  apart- 
ment to  which  he  had  me  conveyed,  and,  in  the 
noble  and  dignified  manner  he  could  so  well  as- 
sume, acknowledged  bis  murderous  intent,  and 
thanked  me  for  saving  him  from  a  horrible  death 
even  when  he  was  so  cruelly  sieking  to  procure 
mine.  Then  coming  frankly  to  the  point  in 
question,  he  spoke  proudly  of  his  ancient  and 
noble  family,  allied  to  royalty  itself,  reminded 
me  of  the  uncertainty  of  a  mariner's  life,  and 
finally  closed  the  plea  by  bringing  up  the,  to 
him,  insuperable  objection  of  religion.  He  spoke 
with  more  feeling  than  I  supposed  him  capable 
of,  and  ended  by  offering  me  his  whole  estate  and 
property  in  Mindanao  if  I  would  give  up  the  pur- 
suit of  Isabella.  I  rejected  his  offer  indignantly, 
and  with  suitable  animadversion  on  tlie  base  dis- 
honor he  thought  me  capable  of;  and  the  old 
man  left  me,  abashed,  yet  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  auger. 

"  A  short  time  after  the  don's  visit.  Bob  came 
to  me  with  the  surprising  intelligence  that  Don 
Carlos  was  preparing  to  embark  with  his  whole 
household  ;  his  vessel  preparing  for  sea  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  And  I  was  still  but  feeble 
and  helpless,  and  though  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  see  Isabella,  1  had  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  her,  for  she  was  closely  watched. 
She  contrived,  however,  to  write  to  me,  inform- 
ing me  that  her  father's  destination  was  Manilla, 
encouraging  mo  to  continue  my  pursuit,  and  as- 
suring me  of  her  unalterable  love.  She  also 
hinted  that  her  father's  temper  and  disposition 
had  undergone  a  great  change  since  that  last  ad- 
yenturc  with  the  cayman,  and  that  she  did  not 
despair  yet  of  gaining  his  consent. 

"  One  night,  a  few  days  before  the  departure 
of  the  doD,  the  revengeful  demi-devil,  Mahali, 
stole  into  our  apaitmcnt  and  attempted  to  mur- 
der Bob  while  asleep,  but  his  kreese  struck  upon 
the  buckle  of  Bob's  belt  and  the  point  broke,  and 
in  a  moment  the  Malay  was  seized  in  Bob's  iron 
gripe ;  the  alarm  was  given,  and  Mahali  detected 
and  severely  flogged  by  l)on  Carlos's  orders. 
The  very  next  day,  however,  the  implacable 
ccoundrel  shot  at  him  with  a  poisoned  arrow, 
missing  him  by  scarce  a  hair's  breadth ;  he  was 
again  caught,  severely  punished  and  put  in  irons 
by  the  don,  who  was  now  as  anxious  for  our 
safety  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  our  destruc- 
tion. Mahali  contrived  to  escape,  however,  and 
the  next  morning  was  missing,  having  taken  the 
don's  yacht  during  the  night  and  decamped, 
taking  with  him  a  few  of  the  most  troublesome 
and  depraved  ^coundrcls  on  the  plantation,  and 
everything  of  value  that  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on. 

"  Shortly  afterwards  the  '  Ovicdo '  weighed 
a-ichor  and  left  Luan  Bay,  with  the  don  and  his 
household  on  board.  I  felt  very  desolate  indeed, 
but  1  did  not  despair;  the  next  day  you  arrived 
in  Luan  Bay  with  the  ship,  and  you  know  the 
rest;  three  weeks  of  calms  and  l)atHing  winds 
have  kept  us  still  drifiing  about  in  the  Mindanao 
Sea,  and — " 

Captain  Courtenay's  narrative  was  hero  ab- 
ruptly interrupted  by  the  loud  and  cheery  hail 
from  tlic  look-out  at  the  musthead  : 

"Sail,  ho!" 

"  Where  away  !"  cried  the  captain,  springing 
to  the  companion-way  for  the  glass. 

"Just  within  the  point,  sir,  standing  out  of  the 
bay;  three  small  craft — two  of  'cm  look  like 
prcas,  with  tall  lateen  sails,  and  the  other  seems 
a  sloop  with  a  ji'>  topsail  and  a  yard  to  the  head 
of  hir  gaff  topsail.' 

"Mahali,    ly   heavens!"    cried    the   caplslfci. 


eagerly  scanning  the  sloop  ;  "  it  is  Don  Carlos's 
yacht.  I  suspected  something  like  this,  and  I 
dreamed  of  that  devil  last  night ;  there  are  two 
proas  with  him,  full  of  as  bloodthirsty  a  pack  of 
wolves  as  ever  walked  a  plank,  no  doubt ;  Soo- 
loos,  Malays  and  Chinese,  I  suppose ;  there  arc 
at  least  an  hundred  of  them." 

"  All  the  same  breed,  sir,"  interposed  Bob ; 
"green  niggers,  all  of  them,  cut  out  by  nater  for 
thieves  and  pirates,  and  fit  for  nothing  else,  con- 
sarn  their  pictcr.  We  had  a  brush  with  them 
hereaway  in  the  straits  twelve  years  agone,  in  the 
old  Huron,  of  Baltimore,  and  we  blew  up  one  of 
their  deuced  catamarans  with  a  grenade,  and 
sunk  the  whole  coboodle  right  alongside ;  that's 
the  way  they  found  out  they  were  not  dealing 
with  a  sugar  drogher.  I  had  another  brush  with 
them  since,"  continued  the  old  tar,  with  a  fierce 
l.ok  towards  the  proas,  and  a  knitting  of  his 
thick  brows  that  showed  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  murder  of  his  shipmates  and  his  own  suffer- 
ings, "  and  I  owe  them  a  favor  or  two." 

"  Mr.  Fathom,"  ^anl  the  captain,  "  the  wind 
is  veering  more  to  the  westward ;  we  will  take  in 
the  studding  ^ails  on  the  starboard  side,  let  them 
be  hauled  down  one  by  one  and  slowly,  as  if  we 
were  a  short-handed  merchantman  ;  those  fellows 
don't  seem  to  suspect  our  force,  jyid  we  may  sur- 
prise them,  perhaps;  see  the  ports  all  closed,  and 
let  the  men  hang  up  some  clothes  in  the  weather 
fore-rigging,  as  if  to  dry ;  disguise  the  vessel's 
character  as  much  as  possible,  and  keep  her  away 
a  little,  as  though  we  wished  to  avoid  ihem." 

The  mar.ceuvre  was  most  successful,  the  two 
large  proas  shortly  afterwards  altered  their  course, 
and  with  their  double  banks  of  long  sweeps  out, 
headed  toward  u.^,  the  yacht  still  holding  her 
course  toward  the  polacca.  The  villain  iMahali 
well  knew  her  defenceless  condition  and  valuable 
freight,  and  he  counted  on  her  as  his  own  prize, 
while  he  despatched  the  proas,  which  wore  heav- 
ily manned  and  provided  with  sweeps,  in  pursuit 
of  us.  The  polacca,  at  the  time  when  tlie  pirates 
made  their  appearance  from  behind  the  cape,  was 
not  more  than  two  miles  from  them,  and  nearly 
becalmed ;  we  had  rapidly  overhauled  her, 
bringing  up  the  breeze  with  us,  and  were  now 
not  more  than  six  mibs  astern.  The  yacht, 
f.om  her  superior  sailing,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  freshening  breeze  with  her,  might  be  expected 
to  overhaul  the  polacca  within  an  hoar,  while 
the  speed  of  the  advancing  proas,  the  waters 
foaming  under  their  stern  from  the  combined  im- 
pulse of  their  immense  sails  and  long  sweeps, 
seemed  to  promise  a  close  acquaintance  in  the 
same  time  between  them  and  the  "  Murphies," 
as  a  boatswain,  a  jolly  Hibernian,  persisted  in 
calling  the  vessel,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the 
second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Perfect,  who  was  a  very 
strict  grammarian  and  a  pedant  withal. 

"I  should  surmise,"" said  Mr.  Perfect,  after  a 
long  scrutiny  of  the  proas,  "  that  the  velocity  of 
the  advancing  canoes  must  be  considerable,  to 
judge  by  the  disturbance  they  seem  to  occasion 
by  their  progress  through  the  water." 

"  Got  a  bone  in  their  teeth,"  said  the  senten- 
tious Bob,  who  continued,  soliloquizingly, 
"  Forty-men-proas,  double  bankers  ;  the'U  have 
more  bones  in  their  teeth  in  an  hour  or  two  than 
they'll  know  how  to  pick,  or  I'm  no  judge  of  the 
weather  among  these  fish-ponds — have  some 
typhoon  or  somcthin'  by  way  of  change,  'fore 
long,  I  reckon." 

"  In  all  stunsails  there,  cheerly,  men,"  cried 
the  captain,  "one  at  a  time,  though.  Mr. 
Fathom,  see  all  clear  for  sending  down  topgal- 
lant yards  and  masts,  have  preventer-braces  rove 
and  the  guns  well  secured,  ports  and  deadlights 
well  lashed  in,  see  the  hoarding-nettings  triced 
up,  leave  the  bow  ports  unlashed,  and  let  the 
gunner  see  that  the  pivot  gun  is  all  clear;  have 
a  few  grenades  ready  on  the  forecastle,  let  the 
men  see  to  their  small  arms  and  clear  the  decks 
for  action." 

"  What  can  he  mean  by  requiring  preventer- 
braces  rove,  and  the  guns  and  ports  secured  ?  I 
cannot  conjecture  the  reason,"  said  Mr.  Perfect, 
while  the  orders  were  being  obeyed. 

"  Reason's  astaru,  sir,"  said  Bob,  who  was 
quietly  loading  a  pair  of  pistols  ;  "  typhoon,  I 
guess." 

A  great  change  had  indeed  taken  place  in  the 
sky  since  noon,  nor  had  it  been  unobserved  by 
the  captain,  who  was  now  impatiently  pacing  the 
poop,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  excitement,  and  his 
glances  alternating  uneasily  betw.en  the  heavens 
and  the  approaching  proas.  A  dull,  leaden 
opacity  had  gradually  obscured  the  transparent 
azure  of  the  heavens,  the  air  seemed  to  grow 
heavy  and  to  be  impregnated  «itli  a  musky,  un 


wholesome  vapor,  through  which  the  declining 
sun  appeared  of  a  deep  red  color  and  %ith  his 
disk  greatly  magnified  in  its  apparent  size.  In 
the  southeastern  horizon  immense  masses  of 
cloud  were  forming  rapidly,  accumulating  and 
rolling  grandly  up  towards  the  zenith,  where 
they  reflected  the  light  of  the  sun  of  a  lurid, 
coppery  hue  from  the  centre  of  the  masses,  the 
edges  not  being  will  defined,  but  seeming  grad- 
ually to  mingle  with  the  murky  obscurity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  same  lurid,  unnatural  light 
seemed  to  pervade  the  air  on  every  side,  and 
tinged  every  object  that  the  eye  rested  on  except 
the  sea,  which,  as  the  air  thickened  more  and 
more  with  vapor,  began  to  assume  that  peculiar, 
whilish,  milky  appearance  so  often  observed 
previous  to  those  tremendous  elemental  conflicts 
in  the  tropical  seas.  The  change  was  noticed  by 
the  pirates,  and  once,  when  they  observed  the 
chase  shortening  sail,  they  appeared  to  hesitate, 
ceased  rowing  for  a  while,  and  one  of  the  proas 
took  in  the  foresail. 

"  Do  yoH  think  they  suspect  us.  Bob  ?"  asked 
Captain  Courtcnay. 

"No,  s-r,"  said  the  old  quartermaster,  "  guess 
not ;  they're  in  doubt  whether  they're  going  to 
have  time  to  murder  us  all,  plunder  and  burn  the 
ship  and  get  safe  back  on  shore  again  before  the 
typhoon  comes  down  on  'em,  like  a  cellar  door 
on  a  boy's  thumb,  and  ra'ly  now,  /  don't  think 
they  will." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  njoined  the  captain,  "  though 
they  seem  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Start  forward 
there.  Bob,  and  stand  by  to  give  the  hindmost  of 
them  a  reception.  Round  shot  first  and  then 
load  again  with  grape." 

The  proas,  after  a  short  delay  and  consulting 
together,  again  bore  down  upon  the  Morpheus. 
The  wind,  however,  once  more  failed,  and  it  fell 
quite  calm,  so  that  the  ship  lost  steerage- way  and 
the  sails  flapped  idly  against  the  mast,  as  the 
ship  rolled  heavily  on  the  swell  that  still  set  in 
from  the  southwest.  The  appearance  of  the 
heavens  became  every  moment  more  threaten- 
ing, the  misty  opacity  of  the  atmosphere  in- 
creased apace,  and  owing  to  some  singular 
change  in  the  refractive  quality  of  the  air,  the 
land  seemed  to  loom  np  to  an  immense  height, 
the  distant  polacca  appeared  to  be  suspended  in 
the  air,  high  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  a 
faint  inverted  image  of  her  and  the  pursuing 
yacht  hung  above  them  like  a  dim  reflection  in 
the  red  horizon.  The  sun,  though  still  more 
than  an  hour  high,  gradually  became  indistinct, 
and  his  position  could  be  distinguished  only  by 
a  fiery  red  appearance  in  the  heavens. 

"  I  apprehend  we  shall  have  an  exceedingly 
tempestuous  night,"  remarked  Mr.  Perfect  to  the 
captain. 

"  There  is  little  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Courtenay.  "  I  have  been  expecting  bad 
weather  for  some  time,  as  it  is  about  the  change 
of  the  monsoon,  but  there  is  more  coming  than 
I  bargained  for.  In  topgallant-sails  there,  lively, 
men !  send  down  the  yards,  haul  down  flying  jib 
and  jib,  and  brace  round  the  yards  !"  shouted  he, 
suddenly  springing  on  the  taffrail.  "  Be  alive 
there,  Mr.  Fathom,  it  is* coming." 

A  low,  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  sound  of  the 
surf  on  a  distant  beach,  had  attracted  the  cap- 
tain's attention.  A  dark  line  was  observable  on 
"the  sea  to  the  northward  where  its  smooth  sur- 
face was  roughened  by  the  approaching  gust,  and 
the  foamy  caps  of  the  waves  behind  this  line 
showed  the  increasing  power  of  the  blast.  Cap- 
tain Courtenay  stood  anxiously  watching  the  ap- 
proaching squall,  but  was  soon  satisfied  that 
there  was  at  least  no  immediate  danger ;  the 
mizzen  was  brailed  up  and  as  the  topsails  filled, 
the  ship  was  put  on  her  former  course,  heading 
towards  the  advancing  proas. 

"  The  squall  was  not  so  heavy  as  I  antii  i- 
pated,"  said  Captain  Courtenay,  "  and  it  is  fast 
veering  to  the  eastward.  A  pull  on  the  wcather- 
br.ices,  if  you  |)leaso,  Mr.  Fathom,  and  stand  by 
the  halyards  and  reef  tackles.  Those  fellows  are 
caught  in  their  own  trap,  and  they  begin  to  per- 
ceive it  too.  Keep  her  away,  quartermaster. 
Starboard  !  they  are  alarmed.  See  !  the  scoun- 
drels have  put  about  and  are  making  in  shore. 
Starboard  !  so — steady  there  !  Steady  !  We 
have  them  now,  Fathom." 

The  Morpheus  was  now  careening  to  the  blast, 
which  was  fast  increasing  in  force ;  the  topgallant- 
masts  and  yards  had  been  sent  down,  and  every 
needful  precaution  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  ship.  The  sea,  though  fast  rising,  was  com- 
paratively smooth,  and  the  vessel  rushed  through 
the  seething  waters  with  extraordinary  speed. 
The  proas  wcic  now  scarcely  half  a  mile  from 


the  ship,  and  having  discovered  their  mistake, 
put  about  and  stood  for  the  shore,  alarmed  by 
the  change  of  wind,  which  left  them  under  the 
lee  of  the  ship,  and  perceiving  the  intent  of  Cap- 
tain Courtenay  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  The 
short  irregular  sea,  however,  produced  by  the 
change  of  wind  rendered  their  oars  useless,  and 
it  became  speedily  .ipparent  that  escape  was 
impossible.  Finding  that  flight  could  not  save 
them,  the  pirates,  as  wolves  do  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, turned  again  fiercely  and  dashed 
towards  their  pursuers,  who  were  now  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  them. 

"  Had  we  not  better  take  in  a  reef.  Captain 
Courtenay  ?  the  weather  is  growing  wilder  fast," 
said  I. 

The  captain,  with  a  brow  as  gloomy  as  a  thun- 
der cloud,  and  his  large,  dark  eyes  flashing  with 
excitement,  seized  my  arm,  and  pointing  to 
where  the  polacca  could  be  seen  looming  up 
dimly  through  the  thickening  mist  with  the  sloop 
on  her  weather  cpiarter  in  close  pursuit,  replied  : 

"Every  moment  is  an  age,  every  inch  a  mile. 
Fathom;  we  shall  have  to  carry  on  as  long  as 
the  spars  will  hold.  Is  all  ready  forward  there, 
Bob?"  shouted  he. 

"  Ay,  ay  sir,  all  ready." 

"Aim  at  the  farther  one,  then,  and  fire !" 

"  Ay,  ay  sir,"  answered  the  old  tar.  "  Depress 
a  little,  steady,  to  port — so !" 

The  tremendous  report  and  concussion  of  the 
heavy  ordnance  shook  the  vessel  from  stem  to 
stern,  as  the  ponderous  missile  was  whirled 
hissing  through  the  air  on  its  destructive  mis- 
sion. True  to  Bob's  aim,  it  struck  the  farther  of 
the  proas  at  the  water  line,  and  went  crashing 
through  its  whole  length,  shattering  planking, 
stanchions  and  masts,  and  tearing  the  frame- 
work of  the  stern  into  fragments.  In  a  moment 
she  filled  and  lay  a  shapeless  wreck,  the  waters 
washing  over  her  and  the  great  sails,  falling  with 
the  broken  masts  and  tangled  cordage,  over- 
whelmed the  mangled  and  drowning  wretches 
whose  yells  of  agony  and  despair  we  could  hear, 
as  the  fast  rising  waves  broke  fuiiously  over 
them. 

"  Stand  by  to  repel  boarders  on  the  port  side 
there !  Grenades  ready,  Mr.  Perfect,"  shouted 
the  captain.  "  Bob,  give  them  that  grape  when 
yon  are  ready." 

"  All  ready,  sir." 

"Fire!" 

Again  the  good  ship  trembled  as  the  great  gun 
sent  forth  its  swift  messengers  of  death,  and 
again  the  stunning  report  boomed  heavily  over 
the  foam-crested  waves  of  the  Mindoro  Sea. 
This  time,  however,  the  aim  of  old  Bob  was  not 
so  true.  The  nearer  proa  was  now  but  a  short 
cable's  length  ahead,  and  owing  to  a  sudden  lift 
of  the  ship's  bows,  the  grape-shot  whistled  harm- 
lessly over  her,  cutting  a  few  unimportant  ropes 
(they  had  hauled  down  their  sails  and  again  got 
their  sweeps  out),  and  spent  its  fury  on  the  float- 
ing wreck  of  the  other  proa  beyond,  and  on  the 
wretches  still  clinging  to  it. 

The  pirates  had  now  rounded  to,  intending  lo 
lay  their  vessel  alongside  under  the  lee,  and  had 
their  boarding-grapnels  ready — two  long  slender 
biams,  secured  at  one  end  by  a  strong  lashing  of 
coir  rope  round  the  heel  of  the  foremast,  and 
joined  together  by  pieces  of  bamboo  nearly  three 
feet  long,  fastened  transversely  close  together, 
thus  forming  a  gangway  over  which  their  board- 
ers could  rush  in  swarms  on  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel attacked  by  them.  The  other  end  of  the 
machine  was  armed  with  ponderous  iron  hooks 
and  was  suspended  by  a  strong  tackle  from  the 
head  o^  the  mast,  so  that  it  could  be  hoisted  up, 
and  when  alongside,  dropped  upon  the  gunwale 
of  the  ship,  thus  securing  them  together  and  af- 
fording easy  access  to  the  deck. 

"  Those  devils  number  at  least  fifty,"  said  Mr. 
Perfect.  "  If  their  grapnel  should  fall  on  our 
boarding  netting  and  tear  it  down,  we  should 
stand  a  poor<hance.  They  are  all  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  will  fight  with  the  energy  of  despair." 

"  Run  in  and  secure  the  gun,  lash  in  the  bow 
ports  there,  some  of  jou  forecastle  men  !  Hard 
up  your  helm,  hard  up!"  shouted  the  captain. 
"  Hold  on  your  braces,  hold  on,  Mr.  Fathom  ; 
we'll  luff  again  presently." 

The  pirates,  supposing  it  was  our  intention  to 
run  them  down,  lay  to  their  sweeps  with  all  their 
might,  so  as  to  frustrate  our  intent  by  crossing 
our  bow,  and  they  swung  round  their  grapnel  to 
board  on  our  weather-side,  the  wind  being  on  the 
starboard  beam.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
captain  had  foreseen,  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
close  upon  them,  the  helm  was  suddenly  re- 
vets.d,  and  the  ship,  now  rurhing  t!  rjugh  the 
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water  with  great  velocity,  luffed  up  short  under 
the  stem  of  the  proa,  our  port  bow  grazing  her 
starboard  quarter  and  shattering  the  oars  as  wo 
ranged  up  alongside. 

"  Down  your  heads,  men  ;  down  below  the 
rail !"  cried  Mr.  Perfect,  and  the  order  was 
hardly  obeyed,  when  the  stunning  explosion  of 
three  grenades  in  rapid  succession  were  heard, 
and  immediately  afterwards  arose  a  chorus  of 
yells,  screams  and  groans  of  agony,  as  if  Tophet 
had  broken  loose  alongside.  On  looking  over 
the  rail,  the  scene  was  appalling.  Two  of  the 
grenades  had  exploded  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
foremast,  where  the  pirates  had  crowded  togetlier, 
ready  to  board  when  the  grapnel  was  again 
swung  round,  and  the  carnage  was  frightful. 
The  decks  were  blackened  by  the  explosion,  and 
everything  near  was  shattered,  blown  to  atoms, 
or  swept  away  by  its  fury.  Farther  aft,  the  deck 
was  literally  covered  with  the  scorched,  mangled 
and  disfigured  bodies  of  the  dead,  dying  and 
wounded  wretches,  and  mutilated  fragments  of 
those  who  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
explosion,  and  were  torn  and  dismembered  by  its 
violence,  were  hurled  in  all  directions,  falling  on 
our  decks  and  among  the  sails  and  rigging. 
Those  who  were  attending  to  the  grai)nel  were 
killed  and  the  machine  fell,  one  of  the  hooks 
catching  in  the  lanyard  of  the  jibguy,  and  the 
proa  was  consequently  towed  alongside.  A  few 
of  the  pirates  who  remained  abaft  and  had 
escaped  the  general  destruction,  rushed  up  the 
gangway  frantic  with  despair,  but  were  stopped 
by  the  boarding-netting,  outside  of  which  their 
grapnel  had  caught,  and  while  fiercely  thrusting 
through  the  meshes  with  their  kreeses  in  impo- 
tent rage,  or  endeavoring  to  cut  their  way 
through,  were  shot  down  by  the  sailors.  The 
other  grenade  had  exploded  as  it  fell  between  the 
proa  and  the  ship's  side,  and  had  burst  in  the 
slight  planking  of  the  proa,  without  seriously  in- 
juring the  more  solid  scantling  of  the  ship;  the 
proa  was  fast  filling  and  dragging  heavily  upon 
the  jib  guy,  which  threatened  to  part. 

"  Cut  that  lanyard,"  cried  the  captain,  "  and 
reeve  a  new  one;  in  those  boarding-nettings,  cut 
the  seizings — lively,  men  !" 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife  the  lanyard 
parted,  and  the  proa,  filled  to  the  water's  edge, 
dropped  astern. 

"  That  was  a  horrid  afTair,"  I  remarked,  as 
Captain  Courtenay  looked  gloomily  over  the 
taffrail  at  the  drifting  wreck. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  "  but  the  number  of 
vessels  plundered  and  burnt,  and  their  crews 
massacred  yearly  by  these  fiends,  in  the  waters 
of  the  archipelago,  is  incredible.  Three  years 
since,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  while  lying  be- 
calmed near  a  large  merchantman,  I  was  witness 
to  the  most  fiendish  atrocity  you  ever  heard  of. 
The  pirates  came  upon  us  in  swarms  from  both 
sides  of  the  straits,  eight  large  proas,  and  a  host 
of  small  canoes ;  they  flocked  around  like  vul- 
tures to  a  feast  of  carrion.  The  merchantman 
was  first  attacked.  She  was  full  of  passengers. 
Fathom,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  were 
women  and  cjjildren.  My  heart  sickens  at  the 
mere  recollection  of  the  horrible  scene  we  were 
obliged  to  witness  at  the  distance  of  a  short 
quarter  of  a  mile,  without  being  able  to  offer  the 
slightest  aid ;  they  were  every  one  butchered. 
But  they  were  not  quite  unavenged  ;  the  pirates 
attacked  us,  and  the  old  Morpheus  put  a  good 
many  of  them  to  sleep.  I  sank  three  of  the  large 
proas  and  crippled  the  rest  badly.  They  fought 
like  tigers,  but  a  little  breeze  springing  up  en- 
abled us  to  work  the  ship,  and  the  grape  and 
canister  made  fearful  slaughter.  In  one  of  their 
attempts  to  board,  I  struck  one  of  the  devils  fiom 
the  cathead  with  a  blow  of  a  capstan  bar;  he  fell 
back  on  the  deck  of  his  proa,  disabled.  Bob 
says  that  he  recognizes  this  same  gentleman  in 
Mahali.  Be  that  as  it  may,  from  that  time  I 
swore  never  to  show  mercy  to  a  pirate,  and  I 
have  kept  my  word.  Those  great  grenades, 
whose  destructive  effect  you  have  just  witnessed, 
I  had  made  in  Canton  expressly  for  their  benefit. 
Port  your  helm,  quartermaster.     Port !" 

"  Port  it  is,  sir." 

A  few  half-drowned  pirates  still  clung  to  the 
wreck  of  the  first  proa,  which,  from  the  buoyancy 
of  its  materials,  floated,  though  every  wave 
washed  over  it.  The  wreck  was  now  close  un- 
der our  starboard  bow.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  bows  of  the  ship  rolled  heavily  up,  lifted  by 
a  passing  wave,  hung  for  an  instant  poised  upon 
its  summit,  and  then  plunged  furiously  down 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  There  was  one  yell 
of  despair,  a  jarring  shock,  a  grating  sound 
against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  all  was  over. 


"Food  for  the  sharks,"  muttered  the  captain. 
Steady,  as  before,  quartermaster.  Now  for 
Mahali,  and  then — ay,  what  then  V 

The  violence  of  the  gale  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  we  were  compelled  at  length  to  double 
reef  the  topsails  and  stow  the  jib,  notwithstand- 
ing which  we  still  overhauled  the  chase,  the 
greater  size  and  momentum  of  our  ship  giving 
us  the  advant.igo,  as  the  sea  was  fast  rising.  The 
sloop  was  now  close  aboard  the  polacca,  in  hot 
pursuit  still,  for  Mahali,  having  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  proas,  well  knew  that  his  only 
chance  of  escape  from  a  similar  fate  lay  in  the 
capture  of  the  polacca  before  wo  came  up  with 
him,  hoping,  probably,  that  by  the  time  this  was 
effected,  the  fury  of  the  typhoon  and  the  ap- 
proaching night  would  render  an  attack  from  us 
impossible.  Captain  Courtenay  watched  the 
chase  with  a  feverish  anxiety,  which,  as  the  wan- 
ing hours  and  thickening  storm  seemed  to  in- 
crease the  j)irates'  chances  of  success,  became 
evident  in  his  pallid  and  excited  features.  The 
present  squall,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  but  the 
herald,  the  precursor  of  the  hurricane,  and  was 
even  moderating,  although  the  aspect  of  the 
weather  was  aUogcther  too  sinister  and  signifi- 
cant of  what  was  coming,  to  mislead  the  most 
inexperienced  mariner.  The  haze  was  thicken- 
ing on  the  water  like  a  fog  bank  and  seemed 
tinged  with  the  same  dull,  coppery-red  hue 
that  the  clouds  reflected  ;  and  the  sloop  and 
polacca,  almost  within  point-blank  range,  loomed 
up  through  it,  dim  and  indistinct,  like  wreaths  of 
darker  vapor. 

"Mr.  Fathom,"  said  the  captain,  "we  must 
take  advantage  of  the  lull  and  shake  out  the 
reefs.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger,"  contin- 
ued he,  looking  anxiously  at  the  chase,  "  but  we 
must  risk  it.  Bob,  how  many  do  you  think  there 
are  in  the  sloop  V 

"  Can't  make  'em  out  now,  sir,  but  before  the 
weaflier  grew  so  thick,  I  took  a  squint  at  'em 
from  the  foretop,  and  I  calculated  there  was 
atwcen  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  sarpents." 

"Just  my  own  estimate,"  replied  the  captain. 
"  Well,  Bob,  get  a  dozen  volunteers  there  for- 
ward, all  ready  to  board  with  me.  Jlr. 
Fathom—  " 

"  Count  me  one,"  interrupted  I. 

"  Thank  you.  Fathom  ;  then,  Mr.  Perfect,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  clew  up  and  clew  down 
everything  as  soon  as  our  i)arty  board,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  reduce  the  sail  on  the  ship  to  the 
dose-reefed  maintopsail,  reefed  foresail  and 
foretopmast-staysail,  and  keep  as  near  us  as  you 
can?" 

The  reefs  were  again  shaken  out  and  the  good 
ship,  bending  before  the  blast,  shot  ahead  with 
renewed  speed,  like  a  courser  answering  the 
touch  of  the  spur.  As  we  rapidly  overhauled  the 
chase,  the  terrors  of  the  approaching  war  of  ele- 
ments were  all  forgotten  in  the  wild  excitement 
of  the  pursuit  and  the  expected  contest.  The 
lighter  rig  of  the  barque  had  compelled  them  to 
reduce  their  sail  before  we  had,  and  the  sloop  was 
fain  to  follow  her  example,  but  our  weightier 
spars  were  still  able  to  withstand  the  mighty 
pressure  of  the  broad  sheets  of  canvass,  and  we 
tore  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
knots  an  hour.  Still  it  was  evident  that  the 
sloop  would  overtake  the  barque  before  we  could 
come  up ;  she  was  close  in  her  wake  and  ranging 
up  on  her  weather  quarter,  and  as  we  had  now 
drawn  so  near  that  we  could  plainly  see  every- 
thing passing  on  their  decks,  our  boarding  party, 
headed  by  the  captain,  clustered  on  the  port  bow 
ready  to  spring  aboard  the  moment  we  toiiched 
the  polacca 's  quarter.  However,  a  stern  chase 
is  proverbially  a  long  one,  and  though  a  biscuit 
might  easily  have  been  thrown  on  board  the 
barque,  this  short  distance  between  us  diminished 
with  a  tediousness  that,  to  our  excited  impatience, 
was  agonizing.  We  saw  the  feeble  crew  of  the 
barque,  numbering  not  more  than  twelve  all  told, 
gathered  aft  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  pirates, 
and  Don  Carlos  himself,  bareheaded,  his  hat 
having  been  blown  away,  and  his  gray  hajj;  flut- 
tering in  the  blast,  stood  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand  on  the  high  poop-deck  of  the  barque 
giving  his  orders,  ready,  and  apparently  eager 
for  the  fray.  We  made  signals  of  encourage- 
ment to  him,  but  he  either  did  not  or  would  not 
notice  them. 

"Look  out,  sir,"  cried  Bob,  "them  sarpents 
are  getting  their  stings  ready ;  a  pisoned  arrow  or 
two  '  may  be  expected  about  this  time,'  as  the 
almanacs  say.' 

The  warning  was  taken  in  time  by  most  of  us. 
The  pirates,  previous  to  boarding,  had  shot  a 
volley  of  arrows  partly  at  us  and  partly  at  those 


on  board  the  barque  ;  three  of  her  crew  were  in- 
stantly killed  and  two  wounded  by  the  poisoned 
missiles,  and  one  arrow  glanced  against  our 
anchor-stock,  narrowly  missing  Captain  Cour- 
tenay, who  had  stepped  behind  it,  and  wounded 
our  boatswain  in  the  neck.  He  was  carried 
below,  and  the  poor  fjUow  died  during  the  night 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison  with  which  the 
weapon  was  imbued.  Another  anxious  moment 
passed,  and  then,  the  sloop,  gliding  up  under 
the  weather  quarter  of  the  barque,  touched  her 
bow  against  the  main-channels,  and  the  barque's 
people  fired  a  hasty  and  ineffectual  volley  from 
their  pistols,  as  thirty  savagar  pirates  with  their 
murderous  kreeses  held  between  their  teeth, 
sprang  up  their  main  chains,  agile  and  fierce  as 
panthers,  and  poured  upon  their  deck.  So  well 
aware  were  they  of  their  desperate  chance,  that 
they  comi)letcly  abandoned  the  sloop,  not  a  sin- 
gle one  remaining  on  board,  and  the  little  craft, 
her  helm  deserted,  flew  up  in  the  wind  and 
instantly  capsized  and  filled,  her  hatchway  hav- 
ing been  left  open. 

Captain  Courtenay  witnessed  the  short  but 
furious  struggle  that  ensued,  in  silent  agony..  His 
face  was  deathly  pale  and  his  features  worked 
convulsively  with  extreme  emotion  as  he  watched 
the  result  of  the  contest.  The  poop-deck  of  the 
barque  was  high,  nearly  seven  feet  above  the 
main  deck,  with  which  it  communicated  by  two 
gangway  ladders,  one  of  which,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  had  been  removed,  and,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  in  which  half  their  numbef  were 
slain,  the  barque's  men  retreated  up  the  other 
ladder  (the  lee  one)  and  unwhippcd  it,  throwing 
it  overboard  with  two  of  the  pirates  who  were 
rushing  up  after  them  ;  the  rest,  balHed,  threw 
themselves  violently  against  the  cabin  door,  both 
to  obtain  a  cover  and  enable  them  to  shoot  the 
barque's  men  through  the  skylight,  or  to  gain  the 
poop  through  the  after  companion-way. 

We  were  now  scarcely  thirty  yards  astern,  both 
vessels  moving  with  much  diminished  speed,  for 
the  wind  had  again  failed  suddenly  so  that  the 
sails  flapped  and  it  began  to  grow  dark.  A  crash 
was  distinctly  heard  as  the  pirates  assailed  the 
door;  I  could  not  see  their  success,  but  I  heard 
a  hoarse  whisper  beside  me,  "  All,  then,  is 
over."  Poor  Captain  Courtenay  leaned  against 
the  anchor-stock  for  support,  and  his  cutlass 
dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand.  Just  then  a 
deadlight  in  the  orlop  deck  of  the  barque,  under 
the  cabin,  was  pushed  open  and  a  small  white 
hand  waving  a  handkerchief  appeared  through 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  renewed  noise  on  the 
main  deck  showed  that  the  door  was  evidently 
barricaded  and  had  withstood  the  assault.  The 
captain  perceived  the  signal  and  the  quick  blood 
rushed  back  to  his  cheeks  and  tcmjiles.  Snatch- 
ing up  his  sword,  he  shouted  in  Spanish  : 

"  Barque  ahoy  !  Starboard  your  helm  a  little. 
Courage  I  help  is  at  hand."  The  terrified 
seaman  at  the  helm  obeyed  the  order,  given  as 
it  was,  in  the  tones  of  a  voice  conscious  of  power 
and  accustomed  to  command.  The  barque 
payed  oft",  answering  the  helm,  as  the  Morpheus 
luffed  up  under  her  stern,  and  just  as  the  pirates 
(who  had  thrown  up  an  extempore  gangway  by 
means  of  some  empty  water  casks  and  a  couple 
of  planks)  gained  footing  on  the  poop,  Captain 
Courtenay  leaped  from  our  bow  and  charged 
among  them  like  a  hungry  lion.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  all  the  boarding  party,  who  had 
scarcely  taken  the  leap  when  the  vessels  came  in 
collision  with  a  tremendous  shock,  the  bow  of 
the  Morpheus  crushing  in  the  starboard  quarter 
of  the  Oviedo,  but  in  the  recoil  the  vessels  swung 
clear  and  separated. 

The  brave  old  Bob  Cockles  was  among  the 
foremost,  yelling  forth  a  slogan  or  battle-cry  of 
his  own,  consisting  of  a  series  of  apostrophes  to 
Liberty,  General  Washington,  Paul  Jones,  Old 
Ironsides,  Old  Bay  State,  Stars  and  St  ipes. 
Bunker  Hill,  etc.,  with  one  of  which  the  old  tar 
emphasized  every  sturdy  blow.  But  the  crash 
of  the  colliding  vessels,  the  tumult  of  the  fight 
and  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  were  suddenly 
drowned  in  such  an  appalling  uproar  that  it 
seemed  as  if  earth  and  heaven  were  crushing  to- 
gether into  their  primal  chaos,  and  the  dread 
typhoon  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  wildest  fury. 
Shattered  masts  and  spars  were  spinning  about 
through  the  air,  strewing  the  yeasty  and  efferves- 
cent sea  with  their  splinters,  or  swinging  from 
their  stays  and  slings,  towing  alongside  and 
breaking  the  bulwarks  to  pieces,  unheeded  and 
almost  unheard,  in  the  terrific  co.ivulsion  of  the 
elements.  The  continuous  pealing  of  the  thun- 
der mingled  with  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  hideous  roar  of  the  whirlwind,  while  to 


say  that  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  would 
be  merely  a  perversion  of  terms,  for  the  welkin 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  air  and  water 
mingled  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  driven  in 
every  direction  with  irresistible  fury,  and  the  al- 
most incessant  blaze  of  the  lightning,  revealing 
more  plainly  the  completeness  of  the  destruction, 
the  ship  di.smasted,  cordage  flying  wildly  about, 
shreds  of  torn  sails  whirled  about  like  snow- 
flakes,  and  the  sea,  hissing  like  a  cauldron,  com- 
pleted this  concentration  pf  horrors. 

For  some  minutes  this  scene  of  devastation 
continued,  during  which  the  combatants  were 
obliged  to  cling  to  stanchions,  rigging,  etc  ,  or  to 
throw  themselves  flat  upon  the  deck  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  overboard.  The  barque  had 
been  struck  by  a  whirlwind  in  the  van  of  the 
typhoon,  and  while  in  its  vortex  it  appeared  as 
though  her  very  timbers  would  be  torn  asunder 
by  its  violence.  The  foremast,  jibboom,  main- 
topmast  and  mizenmast  were  wrenched  away  as 
though  they  were  straws,  some  of  the  men  hurled 
violently  overboard,  others  crushed  by  the  fall 
of  the  mizenmast,  and  some  struck  senseless  by 
the  lightning.  The  pirates,  who  had  just  gained 
footing  on  the  forward  part  of  the  poop,  were  the 
principal  sufferers,  being  in  the  way  of  the  falling 
mizenmast. 

After  the  whirlwind  had  passed  over,  there  was 
a  slight  remission  in  the  force  of  the  gale,  and 
the  contest  was  immediately  renewed.  Our  pis- 
tols were  discharged  with  telling  effect,  and  on 
closing  hand  to  hand  with  the  remainder,  the 
result  was  soon  apparent.  Although  the  Malays 
fought  with  the  fury  of  fiends,  they  were  no 
match  for  the  strong  arms  and  steady  skill  of  the 
veteran  seamen,  and  they  were  mown  down  like 
thistles  by  our  long  cutlasses.  Mahali,  seeing 
that  all  was  lost,  flew  at  Don  Carlos,  who  had 
borne  himself  bravely  in  the  fray,  and  clinching 
with  him  they  rolled  on  the  deck  together.  Al- 
though the  prowess  and  activity  of  the  fierce  old 
Spaniard  was  suflicient  to  render  him  a  formid- 
able foe,  he  was,  however,  in  such  a  contest,  no 
match  for  the  savage  Malay's  herculean  force. 
Mahali's  long  arms  wound  around  him  with  the 
gripe  of  an  anaconda,  and  he  was  borne  back  in- 
capable of  resistance,  the  glittering,  crooked 
blade  of  the  deadly  kreese  was  uplifted  for  the 
blow,  when  Courtenay,  who  had  just  shattered 
his  sword  upon  the  head  of  his  fourth  adversary, 
saw  his  danger  and  sprang  to  the  rescue.  Seiz- 
ing the  Malay  by  the  hair  ho  drew  him  back,  but 
not  in  time  to  prevent  the  blow,  for,  quick  as 
lightning,  Mahali  buried  his  kreese  in  the  body 
of  his  prostrate  antagonist  and  then  with  a 
mighty  effort  sprang  to  his  feet,  shaking  off  the 
grasp  of  his  new  adversary,  whom  he  instantly 
seize.1  by  the  throat.  The  long,  bony  fingers  of 
the  pirate  compressed  the  windpipe  of  the  cap- 
tain like  hooks  of  iron  ;  Courtenay's  foot  slipped 
in  a  pool  of  blood  and  he  fell  backwards  on  the 
deck,  his  head  striking  against  a  ringbolt  with 
such  violence  as  to  render  him  insensible  The 
Malay's  knee  was  upon  his  breast,  but  before  he 
could  deal  the  fatal  thrust,  a  blow  from  a  board- 
ing-axe in  the  hand  of  the  gallant  Bob  Cockles, 
interposed  its  timely  aid  Striking  the  pirate  on 
the  cheek-bone  just  beneath  the  eye,  the  heavy 
weapon  tearing  away  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
shattering  the  jaws  in  its  sheer  descent,  and 
buried  itself  deep  in  his  chest.  Notwithstanding 
this  fearful  wound,  Mahali  reared  himself  again 
to  his  feet,  and  as  he  reeled  forward  in  the  rain 
endeavor  to  confront  his  foes,  presented  a  fright- 
ful spectacle,  the  dark  blood  welling  in  torrents 
from  the  ghastly  wound,  his  eyes  rolling  wildly 
in  his  agony,  and  his  outstretched  arm  grasping 
the  kreese  which  he  shook  in  powerless  menace  ; 
he  tottered  and  fell,  even  in  his  fall  striking  at 
random  and  indenting  the  deck  with  his  broken 
weapon  in  impotent  fury,  until  the  brawny  mus- 
cles relaxed  and  the  body  rolled  back  in  the 
collapse  of  death. 

Courtenay  soon  recovered  his  senses,  a  severe 
bruise  on  the  head  being  the  amount  of  his  casu- 
alties. Don  Carlos  had  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  but  luckily  not  a  fatal  one,  the  kreese 
having  struck  the  collar-bone  and  glanced  off  it, 
penetrating  beneath  the  shoulder-blade. 

As  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  Courte- 
nay and  Isabella,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe 
it,  but  if  the  reader  considers  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  their  transports  at  meeting  in  safety, 
and  their  mutual  congratulations,  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

We  next  turned  our  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ship,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
away  the  wreck  and  getting  rid  of  the  ruin  with 
which  the  decks  were  cncnmbered,  a  task  of  ro 
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small  difficulty,  for  the  typhoon  was  now  at  its 
height  and  blew  with  inconceivable  violence. 
The  wind,  however,  had  now  little  to  expend  its 
force  upon,  the  top-hamper  being  all  gone  ;  the 
anchors  were  got  in  readiness  and  the  lead  kept 
going  during  the  night,  as  we  slowly  drifted  in 
toward  the  shore  of  Palawan,  until,  towards 
morning,  the  lead-line  indicating  a  depth  of 
eighteen  fathoms,  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  breakers 
and  the  dim,  phosphorescent  light  of  the  surf  to 
leeward  warned  us  of  danger,  and  both  anchors 
were  let  go.  We  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of 
the  experiment,  but  the  anchors  held  well,  and 
in  the  forenoon,  the  weather  moderating,  we  were 
joined  by  the  Morpheus,  which  had  suffered  com- 
paratively little  injury  in  the  gale.  Our  doctor 
came  on  board  and  attended  to  Don  Carlos's 
wound.  The  old  hidalgo's  pride  was  at  length 
humbled,  matters  were  amicably  arranged  be- 
tween him  and  the  captain  during  a  long  inter- 
view, and  after  a  delay  of  three  days,  spent  in 
rigging  jurymasts,  etc.,  the  two  vessels  were 
sailing  peacefully  in  company  over  the  Mindoro 
Sea. 

It  was  indeed  a  gala  day,  a  day  of  happiness 
for  all  parties,  when,  after  the  recovery  of  Don 
Carlos  from  his  wound,  the  merry  bells  of 
Manilla  pealed  forth  a  joyous  clamor,  as  Captain 
Edward  Courtenay  led  his  sweet  and  well-won 
bride  to  the  altar.  Of  her  I  shall  only  say  that 
if  I  had  any  secret  mental  misgiving  that  the 
captain's  description  of  her  was  tinctured  with  a 
lover's  habitual  exaggeration,  my  skepticism  was 
cured  the  moment  I  saw  her,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  envied  Courtenay  his  good  for- 
tune. Don  Carlos's  sentiments  had,  if  not  under- 
gone a  complete  change,  at  least  accommodated 
them  to  circumstances.  He  freely  consented  to 
the  marriage  of  Courtenay  and  Isabella,  and 
further  bequeathed  to  them  the  whole  of  his  im- 
mense wealth  on  one  sole  condition,  that  Cour- 
tenay would  give  up  a  sea  life  and  live  with  him 
on  his  estate  near  Manilla.  ' 

When  last  I  visited  the  Philippine  Islands,  I 
went  to  "  Alhama,"  the  villa  of  Don  Carlos,  or 
rather  of  Courtenay,  for  his  father-in-law  had 
presented  it  to  him  as  a  marriage  portion,  and 
found  the  happy  pair  in  the  enjoyment  of  as 
much  content  as  can  possibly  fall  to  the 
lot  of  humanity.  The  brave  old  Bob  Cockles 
I  found  installed  in  the  post  of  overseer  of 
the  estate  and  generalissimo  of  the  household; 
he  was  still,  as  of  yore,  the  companion  and  ad- 
viser of  Courtenay  in  their  expeditions  by  land 
or  sea,  and  was  besides,  commander  of  Courte- 
nay's  yacht.  His  kind  heart  and  ready  sympathy 
for  those  in  trouble,  had  made  him  beloved  by 
every  one,  and  his  only  annoyance  was  when 
occasionally  the  sight  of  a  "  green'nigger,"  as  he 
persisted  in  calling  the  Malays,  reminded  him  of 
his  former  sufferings.  Although  his  bleaching 
hair  told  a  tale  of  years,  his  eye  was  yet  bright 
ftud  his  step  elastic,  and  he  sang  the  "  Constitu- 
tion and  Guerriere,"  or  the  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  and  when  at  long 
intervals,  news  reached  there  from  distant  lands, 
the  eyes  of  the  gallant  old  seaman  would  glisten, 
and  his  bosom  swell  with  honest  pride  and  emo- 
tion as  he  heard  of  the  proud  eminence  his  be- 
loved country  had  gained  among  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  her  glorious  triumphs 
in  the  onward  march  of  science  and  civilization. 


[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 

A  LOVE  STRATAGEM. 

BT    MISS    EMMA.   C.    8.    FAT. 

WuxT  a  fine,  haughty  looking  girl  she  was. 
Miss  Mary  Brent !  I  used  to  think  there  was  fire 
enough  in  her  eyes  to  light  the  orbs  of  half 
the  young  ladies  in  town.  Rather  tall  was  Mary, 
very  erect,  with  a  grand  curve  of  her  white 
neck,  and  a  way  of  carrying  her  bead  Zenobia 
might  have  copied.  She  was  an  only  child  and 
possibly  an  heiress,  no  one  really  knew,  only  we 
knew  they  were  southern  people  who  had  come 
among  us  for  the  health  of  this  same  Mary,  with 
whose  peculiar  organization  a  southern  climate 
disagreed.  Probably  she  was  too  much  an  icicle 
to  stand  those  hot  suns.  Anyhow,  she  and  they 
all  succeeded  in  keeping  themselves  frozen  stitHy 
enough  among  us,  for,  after  two  or  three  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  sociability,  we  left  them  alone, 
the  whole  Brent  family,  to  enjoy  their  exclu- 
siveness  as  they  pleased  with  their  patrician  airs. 

"  Miss  Mary  Brent."  I  really,  when  I  began, 
was  not  intending  to  speak  of  Mary  at  all,  but  of 
tlie  name  as  it  stood  written  out  in  a  bold  hand 


on  the  outside  of  a  letter  postmarked  "  New 
York."  It  had  been  brought  to  Mary  in  her  own 
room,  where  she  sat  now  wondering  over  it 
with  a  wonder  very  New  England-like,  in  spite 
of  herself,  for  the  thing  puzzled  and  interested, 
though  it  offended  her.     I  transcribe  it : 

"  NcMBER  — ,  Broadway,  New  Yobk,  June  5. 
"  Miss  Brent  : — Madam, — No,  I  cannot  bide 
that.  Your  pardon.  But  my  pen  will  write  the 
spellword,  Manj.  Ah,  I  like  it.  The  name 
drops  on  ray  ear  like  sacred  music.  Mary, 
Mary.  So,  Mary,  to  my  errand.  A  little  zephyr, 
all  the  way  from  Brookdale,  came  to  my  ear  this 
morning  whispering  your  name.  What  could  I 
do  but  listen  ?  And,  Mary,  aforesaid  zephyr, 
having  my  attentiom,  caught  a  sunbeam,  there- 
upon, and  drew  your  portrait.  What  could  I  do 
but  see,  and  seeing,  what  but  write ''.  believing, 
Mary,  though  you  never  saw,  never  heard  the 
name  of  him  whose  thoughts  are  at  this  moment 
full  of  you,  though  we  may  never  save  in  spirit 
meet,  this  liberty  will  not  offend  you.  Will  it, 
Mary  ?  I  write  to  beg  that  we  be  friends.  Will 
you  not  favor  me  with  a  response?  and  may  I 
not  hope  that  in  coming  times  we  may  indulge  a 
frequent  interchange  of  thought  through  the  me- 
dium of  letters  ■?  Mary,  Mary,  answer  'yes,'  and 
make  happy  your  devoted  servant, 

Fbank  Brewsteb." 

Miss  Mary  Brent  sat  there  in  her  handsome 
chamber,  her  proud  head  thrown  back  and  her 
eyes  flashing  angrily.  The  letter  had  been  read 
and  read  again. 

"  Impertinence  !"  she  broke  out,  spurning  the 
missive  with  her  foot.  "  I  would  like  to  know 
who  dares  address  such  familiarity  to  me,  me  ! 
Frank  Brewster  ?  Pah  !  what  poor  puppy  may 
he  be,  I  wonder  ! — no,  I  don't  wonder,  either,  I 
don't  care.  The  creature  is  not  worth  it.  '  Like 
sacred  music,"  nonsense!  '  Little  zephyr  !  0,1 
am  sick !  How  do  I  look,  I  wonder,  how  do  I 
impress  people,  that  a  stranger  even,  who  may 
have  chanced  to  hear  my  name,  dares  insult  me 
with  such  mawkish  sentimentalities  f  I  will  go 
and  hide  myself,  I  will — no,  though  perhaps —  " 

Miss  Mary  took  up  the  note  again.  After  all, 
behind  the  curtain  that  hung  up  between  her  and 
her  New  England  neighbors,  she  was  a  true 
woman,  though  with  a  dash  of  southern  reckless- 
ness in  her  composition  they  could  not  under- 
stand. She  liked  the  mystery  of  the  thing.  She 
had  a  dreamy  belief  in  spiritual  attraction  anni- 
hilating space  and  working  out  God's  purposes 
through  strange  miracles.  What  if  the  figure  the 
writer  had  drawn  were  a  reality !  The  rich 
southern  imagination  of  the  young  girl  went 
xireaming  on.  But  I  shall  not  play  eavesdropper 
on  you,  Miss  Mary ;  I  venerate  womanhood  too 
much.  Mr.  Frank  Brewster,  though,  I  will  peep 
in  upon  ;  he  deserves  to  be  ferreted  out. 

Mr.  Frank.  Pugh!  what  an  ill-kept  room. 
CtJlild  that  dainty  little  note  have  ever  come  from 
there  ?  Nut-shells,  ends  of  cigars  — Frank  ! 
Frank  !  is  this  bachelor  housekeeping.  Ashes 
and  cinders,  shaving  implements,  boots,  brushes, 
combs,  bottles — I  declare  !  goblets,  wine-glasses ! 
"Little  zephyrs,"  indeed.  I  wonder  how  the 
"  sunbeam  "  that  painted  Mary's  "  portrait,"  ever 
found  its  way  in  to  do  it. 

In  the  midst  of  all  I  behold  sitting  comfort- 
ably in  a  comfortable  chair,  a  square-built,  un- 
sentimental looking  man  of  some  thirty-five, 
whom  1  recognized  as  Frank.  Good.  I  had  the 
figure  of  a  pale  youth  in  my  mind,  who  lived  on 
poetry  and  moonlight.  The  image  of  Miss 
Mary  had  not  haunted  this  substantial  looking 
gentleman  out  of  his  sleep  or  appetite,  it  appears. 
He  is  chatting  quietly  with  a  friend,  smoking  a 
cigar,  meantime,  and  he  looks,  somehow,  genial 
and  good-humored,  spite  the  wickedness  his 
name  bears  witness  to  in  Brookdale  and  the  dis- 
order about  him.  I  may  as  well  spy  the  friend 
with  this  clairvoyant  glass  of  wine.  A  little, 
dark,  wiry,  active  man — name,  Harvey  Lake. 
Let  me  turn  the  screw- mental  in  my  glass. 

Ah,  Mr.  Lake,  I  am  impressed  that  you  are 
the  prime  mover  in  this  letter  affair.  A  lawyer 
are  you,  Mr.  Lake,  and  you  have  learned  for  a 
certainty  by  your  professional  craft  in  the  great 
metropolis,  where  her  money  is  invested,  that 
Miss  Brent  possesses  a  fine  fortune  of  her  own. 
You  have  found  out  something  of  the  retired  life 
the  Brents  are  leading ;  you  have  heard  how 
Mary  holds  herself  aloof  from  the  society  about 
her  ;  you  have  had  a  hint  of  that  view  of  old  ro- 
mance, that  vague  belief  in,  and  love  of,  the  mar- 
velous that  lies  latent  in  her  nature  ;  you  know 
how  every  young  spirit  will  go  forth  for  sym- 
pathy, and  you,  Mr.  Lake,  have  set  your  lawyer's 
wits  to  work  to  speculate  upon  that  capital. 
And  Mr.  Brewster  is  hardly  your  co  worker,  and 
not  by  any  means  your  tool ;  a  kind  of  sleeping 
partner,  I  should  call  him,  who  lazily  permits 
you  to  use  his  name,  who  allows  himself  to  know 


all  your  manoeuvres  in  an  indolent,  indifferent 
way,  but  who  takes  no  apparent  interest.  After 
all,  though,  he  is  one  of  those  impenetrable 
being.s  nobody  can  understand.  His  name  is 
Frank  Gladding,  but  he  likes  to  be  called 
"  Brewster,"  in  memory  of  an  obscure  little  town 
he  visited  last  summer  on  the  seashore.  How 
eagerly  Mr.  Lake  is  talkii  g.     I  listen. 

"  Miss  Mary  Brent  of  Brookdale,"  I  hear  in  a 
quick,  eager  voice,  while  Mr.  Gladding  suddenly 
lifts  his  head  and  looks  qnestioningly  into  his 
face.  "  Do  you  know.  Gladding,  friend,  that  one 
Harvey  Lake  has  opened  a  correspondence  with 
a  young  lady  of  that  name  and  address  V 

Mr.  Gladding  shakes  his  head  and  his  face 
grows  graver. 

"  I  don't  know  the  lady,  you  see,"  Harvey  goes 
on,  "  and  the  acquaintance  lias  begun  in  an  airy 
sort  of  way  by  the  interchange  of  letters.  At 
least,  the  introductory  one  has  been  sent." 

"  Indeed  !"  Mr.  Gladding  remarks  quietly. 
"  But  what  of  Miss  Brent  ?" 

"  O,  I  have  found  out  all  about  her  by  the 
Masons.  An  heiress.  Gladding,  living  very  re- 
tired in  that  Brookdale,  without  any  lovers,  and 
a,  beauty  too.     Huzza  !" 

"  Well,  and  what  of  all  that  V  Mr.  Gladding 
asks  in  a  deep,  stern  voice  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, makes  the  heart  of  Harvey  quake.  He 
has  never  quite  understood  Mr.  Gladding.  Not- 
withstanding his  quiet,  gentlemanly  ways,  he  has 
all  along  held  him  in  fear.  He  explains  now, 
with  more  bravado  than  courage. 

"O,  the  promotion  of  your  friend,  Harvey 
Lake,  to  the  mastership  of  aforesaid  fine  property 
by  the  promotion  of  said  Miss  Mary  Brent  to 
the  position  of  bride  of  this  Harvey.  Do  you 
understand?  And,  Mr.  Gladding,  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make,  too.*  I  borrowed  your  name, 
Frank  Brewster.  I  knew  you'd  never  care,  and 
the  Masons,  you  know,  might  track  me  out  and 
show  up  to  Mary  what  a  scamp  I  am,  and  tljere 
might  be  trouble.  And  then  if  I  chose  some 
foolish  nam  de  plume,  there  might  be  mistakes 
again.     You're  willing,  of  course  ?" 

Harvey  grows  nen-ous,  for  his  friend  pauses  to 
deliberate  before  replying. 

"  I  shall  exact  for  this,'  Mr.  Gladding  says  at 
length,  "  that  in  your  correspondence  with  Mary 
Brent  you  have  no  secrets  from  me."  He  speaks 
with  a  tone  of  authority  that  Harvey  dares  not 
question.  "  Yon  must  promise  me  this,  Mr. 
Lake;  also,  possession  of  Miss  Brent's  letters." 
"  O  yes,  of  course." 

"  That  will  not  do.  Look  into  my  face,  Mr. 
Lake,  and  speak  boldly." 

"  I  promise."  Harvey  looks  up  and  meets  an 
expression  that  tells  of  a  character  that  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with. 

"  O,  it  was  such  a  hit!"  said  Harvey,  rising  up 
and  sitting  down,  and  fidgeting  in  his  chair,  and 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  speaking  in  high  glee. 
"  Such  a  hit,  the  finding  out  about  the  Brent 
property  in  the  first  place  !  Miss  Mary,  I  fancy, 
will  think  somebody  of  somewhat  a  poetic  tem- 
perament has  been  peeping  in  upon  her  in  spirit. 
A  very  ethereal  personage.  Miss  Brent,  I  promise 
you.  I  did  up  that  letter  capitally.  The  answer 
ought  to  be  along  today." 

"  Do  you  think  Mary  will  answer  it  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Gladding,  with  more  apparent  interest  than 
he  often  expressed. 

"  Of  course.  O,  there  will  come  such  a  dear, 
little,  sentimental,  soft  affair,  I  shall  have  to 
climb  up  on  some  cloud  to  read  it.  Then  I  shall 
dip  my  pen  in  seven  rainbows  when  I  write 
again,  and  Mary — well,  next  on  the  programme, 
my  invitation  to  Brookdale,  then  you,  my 
groomsman,  you  understand,  and  the  fortune  in 
the  sequel.  There !  now  you  are  my  confidant. 
Make  what  you  please  of  it." 

Mr.  Gladding  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
was  silent.  And  just  now  the  postman's  knock 
and  voice,  "  Frank  Brewster,"  stopped  the  con- 
versation. Ah,  a  pretty  little  white-covered  note, 
mailed  "  Brookdale."  It  somewhat  fell  short 
of  Mr.  Lake's  anticipations,  but  it  was  an 
answer. 

Miss  Brent  acknowledged  the  honor  Mr. 
Brewster  had  intended  her,  but  she  did  not  care, 
at  present,  to  increase  the  number  of  her  corre- 
spondents by  adding  strangers  to  the  list.  Very 
graciously  she  signed  her  name  to  that,  "  Mary 
Brent."  A  clear,  rather  masculine  hand,  as  de- 
void of  affectation  as  of  sentiment. 

Harvey's  countenance  fell.  Mr.  Gladding 
smiled  in  his  quiet,  self-communing  way,  and 
turned  the  leaf.  ("P.  S.  A/ary  would, perhaps, 
enjoy  a  correspondence  with  Frank.")  Harvey 
foil  to  writing. 


A  stiff  gentleman  in  a  white  hat,  and  carrying 
a  gold  headed  cane,  walked  impatiently  from 
Brookdale  post-office  to  the  handsome  Brent 
mansion  with  that  letter  in  his  hand.  It  was 
just  at  nightfall  and  Miss  Mary  and  her  queenly 
step- mother  were  out  of  doors  enjoying  the  cool 
twilight.  It  was  good  to  see  them.  Mary's 
shining  black  hair  adorned  her  head  like  a  crown, 
and  her  face  was  joyous  jnst  now,  she  looked 
so  radiant  in  her  magnificent  southern  beauty, 
he  had  an  impulse  to  give  her  the  letter  with  a 
hearty  kiss,and  "There,  my  handsome  daughter!" 
as  he  had  heard  a  laborer  the  day  before,  but  the 
dignity  of  his  position  happily  was  before  his 
eyes,  and  ho  did  not  even  compromise  it  by  in- 
quiring who  Mary's  correspondent  might  be. 

Mary  took  the  letter  and  ran  away  to  her  own 
room.  A  wild,  warm-hearted,  imaginative  girl, 
she  had  thought  of  its  coming  all  day.  She 
paused  a  moment  to  admire  her  own  name  writ- 
ten out  in  the  dashing  characteis  she  had  recog- 
nized at  once,  and  then  opened  it  and  read. 
Who  was  Frank  Brewster  ?  She  went  over  it 
again — was  he  really  the  stranger  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  ?  O,  if  Mary  had  but  somebody  to 
talk  with  about  it !  it  was  such  a  sad  lot  to  be  an 
only  child?  If  her  step-mother,  or  father  even, 
did  not  have  to  support  such  an  amount  of  dig- 
nity, I  would  like  going  into  the  United  States 
Senate  and  present  Frank's  letter  as  a  public 
document,  to  lay  the  affair  before  either  of  them. 
If  she  had  only  made  friends  of  some  of  the 
young  people  of  Brookdale.     She  was  alone. 

The  letter  was  the  merest  sentimental  affair 
imaginable,  but  just  then  it  pleased  her.  She 
was  not  afraid.  Of  course  she  should  never  see 
that  mysterious  spirit  lover — she  dared  write 
what  she  pleased.  And  Mr.  Harvey  Lake's  let- 
ter received  an  answer  more  cordial  than  he 
ever  could  have  believed  possible.  Again  he 
wrote  and  again  she  replied.  Letters  came  and 
went  now,  well  filled  and  frequent.  The  Brook- 
dale postmaster  counted  upon  them  twice  a  week, 
at  least.  It  might  be  pastime  to  Frank  Brew- 
ster, but  to  Mary  it  was  the  all-absorbing  topic 
of  her  thoughts.  The  gossips  took  up  the  affair 
at  length.  0,  Mary !  but  I  do  not  retail  scandal, 
Mary. 

The  office  again.  Quite  as  before,  alas  !  only, 
it  may  be,  a  greater  amount  of  litter  about  Mr. 
Lake,  in  fact  almost  hiding  him  as  he  sat  there 
in  his  favorite  corner  among  his  law  books,  ac- 
tive and  talkative  as  usual. 

"  O,  all  ye  Nine  Muses !"  is  the  burden  now, 
partly  in  soliloquy,  partly  to  give  his  friend  a 
chance  of  basking  in  his  sunshine.  "  That  Miss 
Brent  of  mine  will  be  here  in  less  than  three 
days."  He  made  a  great  flourish  with  his  pen 
and  rose  up  on  his  feet.  "  Mark  my  words,  Mr. 
Gladding.  They  vex  her  at  home.  I'll  take 
your  part,  Mary,  and  then,  don't  you  see,  she's 
got  it  into  her  romantic  little  head  that  her  ro- 
mantic correspondent  is  somebody  she's  actually 
known  ?     Hark !" 

A  modest  tap  at  the  door,  which  Mr.  Gladding 
answered  with  a  short  "  come  in  !" 

Lo,  the  door  slowly  opened  and  there  entered 
a  lady,  a  tall  lady,  wrapped  in  a  large  shawl 
and  closely  veiled.  The  placid,  almost  childlike 
smile  faded  from  the  old  bachelor's  face  He 
bowed  a  greeting,  however,  which  the  lady  ro- 
turcd  with  a  quick  start  and  cry  of  joy. 
"  Frank !" 

"  Mary !"  he  said,  gently  but  gravely,  as  the 
visitor  lifted  her  veil  and  discovered  a  young, 
beautiful  face,  radiant,  Harvey  could  see,  with 
pleasure. 

"  Frank,  Frank  !  There  !  I  thought  all  along 
it  might  be  you." 

"  You  thought  that  it  might  be  I  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Gladding,  looking  down  into  the  lady's  face  with 
the  same  expression  of  grave  inquiry. 

"  What  '  it,'  to  be  sure,  answered  Harvey 
Lake  in  his  comer,  as  he  watched  the  scene  in 
amazement. 

The  strange  lady  did  not  heed  him.  What 
did  it  all  mean?  What  kind  of  a  flirtation  had 
that  very  serious-minded  and  sensible  Mr.  Glad- 
ding been  carrying  on  there  under  his  very  eyes  ? 
What  if —  ?  A  terrible  suspicion  darted  through 
his  mind.  He  had  called  her  Mary.  He  looked 
keenly  at  the  visitor.  Fine  looking,  with  a  high- 
bred air.  Well,  well !  Mary  answered,  smiling 
in  the  abundance  of  her  content. 

"  Why,  that  you  wrote  the  letters,  Mr.  Glad- 
ding I"  Mary's  eyes  fell.  Something  in  Mr. 
Gladding's  face  startled  her. 

"  And  so,  he  begins  by  making  the  poor  thing 
afraid  of  him  at  the  outset.  The  savage  !"  com- 
mented  Harvey.     "  No,  it's  not  my   Mary.     If 
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the  description  I  have  is  to  be  relied  on,  he  and  all  the  world  to 
back  him,  could  never  do  that.     I  breathe  again." 

"  What  letters,  Mary  V  Mr.  Gladdini,' demanded,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  face,  not  simply  grave,  but  severe. 

Harvey  felt  his  breath  rushing  through  his  nostrils  la  whirlwind 
gasps. 

Mary  was  not  afraid.  She  had  a  sense  of  safety,  perhaps,  in 
the  presence  of  that  broad-chested  man  then  in  that  dingy  office 
with  the  bushy  head  and  black  eyes  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of, 
bending  at  her  from  the  corner,  and  she  looked  up  and  met  his 
eyes  with  a  child's  ingenuousness. 

"  Did  you  not  write  to  me,  Mary  Brent,"  she  asked,  "  and  sign 
your  name  '  Frank  Brewster  V  " 

"  No,  /  did,  /  did.  Miss  Brent.  /.'"  cried  Harvey,  rushing 
forward.  "  And,  Mr.  Gladding,  I  should  like  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  this."  Harvey's  face  was  scarlet,  and  he  had  hard  work  to 
control  his  voice. 

"  It  means  that  Mary  and  I  are  old  friends,  does  it  not,  Mary  ?" 
was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Yes.  And  that  we've  always  been  friends,  haven't  we, 
Frank  V!  added  Mary. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  until  a  year  ago,  you  know,  when  you  hinted — 
don't  look  so  innocent,  Mary,  you  know  you  meant  it,  ami  I  de- 
served it,  too.  Presumptuous  old  fellow  I  You  hinted,  you  re- 
member, about  my  age." 

"  Why,  Frank !  And  was  that  what  sent  you  away  1  I  never 
meant  that,  Frank  dear.     I  only  said — " 

"  You  said  I  was  too  old  to  laugh — " 

"At  the  silly  things  that  amused  me,  Frank.  I  simply 
meant — " 

"  You  meant  that  I  was  too  old  in  worldly  experience  to  sym- 
pathize in  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  your  young  spirit.  I  understood 
you,  Mary.     It  was  well  so." 

"  Dear  Frank,  you  are  unkind.  You  know  I  meant  that  you 
were  wise  enough  to  guide  me  to  better  things.  You  don't  know 
how  grieved  I  was  when  you  went  away." 

"  And  you  took  comfort  in  corresponding  with  one  Frank 
Brewster,  for  whom,  I  suppose,  this  visit  is  designed." 

"Please  hush!  I  am  staying  with  the  Masons,  and  I  just 
dropped  in  here  today,  unknown  to  everybody,  I  was  so  sure 
of  finding  you,  Frank.  O,  if — "  The  eyes  of  Miss  Mary  Brent 
swept  around' the  room  and  fell  upon  the  figure  of  Harvey  Lake, 
who  had  retreated  to  his  corner.  She  drew  herself  up  proudly  and 
then — "  Did  /  receive  and  answer  letters  from  him,  Frank  V'  she 
whispered,  her  face  mantling  with  shame. 

"  Yes,  Mary." 

"  I !  Mary  Brent !  Please  go  out  into  the  air  with  me,  Frank. 
I  am  suffocating  hero.     How  you  must  despise  me." 

"  Hush,  Mary !  we  will  forget  all  that,"  Frank's  voice  urged 
soothingly,  as  the  door  closed  behind  them.  "  Your  letters  all 
came  into  my  hands." 

"  Very  well,'iiery  well !'  ejaculated  Mr.  Lake,  walking  the  office 
floor  and  speaking  in  short  spasmodic  gasps.  "  A  very  pretty 
little  scene,  got  up  for  my  entertainment !  Mr.  Frank  Gladding — 
very  well.  I  have  been  smoothing  the  way,  have  I  ?  doing  your 
work  !  making  a  cat's-paw  of  myself  to  rake  i/our  nuts  out  of  the 
fire!  Youn,  Mr.  Gladding!  I'm  your  fairy  godmother,  am  I? 
your  wishing  cap,  your  imp  slave,  your  maid  ofall-work  who  acts 
out  your  wishes  without  knowing  them.  I  really  have  done  up 
the  thing  capitally." 

Ah,  Mr.  Lake,  is  it  true  ?  There  is  a  rnmor  that  though  you 
met  Mary,  your  correspondent,  a  month  afterwards,  the  real  Mary 
of  your  desires,  who  was  introduced  to  you  as  Mrs.  Frank  Glad- 
ding, and  who  treated  you  with  marked  courtesy,  you  showed 
yourself  boorish  enough  towards  her,  and  as  such  you  remain  to 
this  day. 

Firmness. — There  is  no  trait  of  human  character  so  potential 
for  weal  or  woe  as  firmness.  Before  its  irresistible  energy  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  become  as  cobweb  barriers  in  its  path. 
Difficulties,  the  terror  of  which  causes  the-pampered  sons  of  lux- 
ury to  shrink  back  with  dismay,  provoke  from  the  man  of  lofty 

determination  only  a  smile,     'f'he  whole  history  of  our  race all 

nature  indeed — teems  with  examples  to  show  what  wonders  may 
be  accomplished  by  resolute  perseverance  and  patient  toil.  It  is 
related  of  Tamerlane,  the  celebrated  warrior,  the  terror  of  whose 
arms  spread  through  all  the  eastern  nations,  and  on  whom  victory 
attended  at  almost  every  step,  that  he  once  learned  from  an  insect 
a  lesson  of  perseverance,  which  had  a  striking  effect  on  his  future. 


IIOMBOURG,  GER.IIANY. 

The  spirited  and  lively  sketches  on  this  page  represent  scenes  at 
Hombourg,  or  rather  Hombourgvon-der-Hohc,  the  capital  of  a 
little  German  landgraviate,  and  situated  about  eight  miles  from 
Frankfort,  amidst  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  of  the 
European  continent,  the  great  resort  of  Germans  and  of  foreigners 
during  the  summer  seasons.  "  Hombourg,"  says  Mr.  Sala,  "  is 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  scrupulously  clean,  though  not  the  slightest  apparatus 
for  purposes  of  drainage,  appears  to  exist.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  pumps  and  fountains,  and  the  air  seems  to  be  particularly  clear 
and  salubrious.  The  inhabitants  and  the  surrounding  peasantry, 
male  and  female,  are  very  ugly,  but  not  very  healthy.  There  is 
an  old  town  and  a  new  town,  and  the  population  is  computed  at 
about  six  thousand.  The  main  street  is  called  the  Luisen  Strasse, 
running  from  southeast  to  northwest ;  there  are  two  public 
squares,  and  at  the  lower  end  a  fountain  cMoithe  Pombejibrunnen, 
'  from  its  resemblance,' the  guide-books  say,  'to  a  fountain  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  that  city.'  Besides  the  Luisen  Strasse  there  are 
the  Promenade  and  the  Dorothean  Strasse,  the  Haingasse  and  the 
Oberthor,  and  halfway  up  the  main  street  is  the  finest  building  in 
the  town,  the  Kursaal.  'The  state  religion  is  Protestant.  There 
is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in  the  Juden  Strasse  there 
is  a  synagogue.  The  communicants  of  the  ditferent  persuasions 
live  together  in  harmony."  Our  first  sketch  represents  the  gardens 
and  exterior  of  the  Kursaal,  the  grand  centre  of  attraction,  with  its 
formal  terraces  and  formal  architecture,  but  within  dazzling  and 
brilliant.  Let  us  follow  our  lively  guide,  Mr.  Sala,  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  condense  a  sketch  of  the  doings  there,  in  explanation  of 
our  second  engraving,  which,  with  its  varied  figures  and  faces, 
affords  an  interesting  study.  In  the  Kursaal  is  the  ball  or  concert 
rooift,  at  either  end  of  which  is  a  gallery  supported  by  pillars  of 
composition  marble.     The  floors  are  inlaid,  and  immense  mirrors 


in  sumptuous  frames  are  hung  on  the  walls.  The  ceiling  is  su- 
perbly decorated  with  has  reliefs,  while  the  whole  is  lighted  up  by 
enormous  and  gorgeous  chandeliers.  The  splendid  apartment  Jo 
the  right  is  called  Saal  Jajmnese,  and  is  used  as  a  dining-room  for 
a  monster  table  d'hote  held  twice  a  day.  There  is  a  sumptuous 
reading-room,  with  luxurious  settees  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
warmly  carpeted,  and  on  the  inlaid  tables  lie  the  chief  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  world.  There  is  a  huge  Caf^  Olympiqne 
for  smoking  and  imbibing  purposes — private  cabinets  for  parties ; 
the  monster  saloon,  and  two  smaller  ones,  where  from  eleven  in 
the  forenoon  to  eleven  at  night,  Sundays  not  excepted,  all  the  year 
round,  and  year  after  year,  knaves  and  fools,  from  almost  every 
corner  in  the  world,  gamble  at  the  ingenious  and  amusing  games 
of  "  Roulette,"  and  "  Rouge  et  Noir."  There  is  one  table  cov- 
ered with  green  baize,  tightly  stretched  as  on  a  billiard-field.  In 
the  midst  of  it  is  a  circular  pit,  coved  inwards,  but  not  bottomless, 
and  containing  the  roulette-wheel ;  a  revolving  disc,  turning  with 
an  accurate  momentum  on  a  brass  pillar,  and  divided  at  its  outer 
edge  into  thirty-seven  narrow  and  shallow  pigeonhole  compart- 
ments, colored  alternately  red  and  black,  and  numbered,  not  con- 
secutively, up  to  thirty-six.  The  last  is  a  blank,  and  stands  for 
zero,  number  nothing.  Round  the  upper  edge  run  a  series  of  lit- 
tle brass  hoops,  or  bridges,  to  cause  the  ball  to  bop  and  skip, 
and  not  fall  at  once  into  the  nearest  compartment.  This  is 
the  rctiraen  of  roulette  :  the  banker  sits  before  the  wheel — a 
croupier,  or  payer-out  of  winnings  to  and  rakcr-in  of  losses  from 
the  players  on  either  side.  Crying  in  a  voice  calmly  sonorous, 
"Make  your  game,  gentlemen!"  the  bankergives  the  wheel  a  dex- 
terous, twirl,  and  ere  it  has  made  one  revolution,  casts  into  its 
maelstrom  of  black  and  red  an  ivory  ball.  The  interval  between 
this  and  the  ball  finding  a  home  is  one  of  breathless  anxiety. 
Stakes  are  eagerly  laid,  but  at  a  certain  period  of  the  revolution 
the  banker  calls  out,  "  The  game  is  made  ;  nothing  more  counts  ;" 
and  after  that  intimation  it  is  useless  to  lay  down  money.  Then 
the  banker,  in  the  same  calm  and  impassible  voice,  declares  the 
result.  On  either  side  of  the  wheel,  extending  to  the  extremity  of 
the  table  runs,  in  duplicate,  the  schedule  of  stakes.  The  green 
baize  first  ofl'ers  just  thirty -six  square  compartments,  marked  out 
by  yellow  threads  woven  in  the  fabric  itself,  and  bearing  thirty-six 
consecutive  numbers.  If  you  place  a  florin  (one  and  eightpence, 
no  lower  stake  is  permitted),  or  ten  florins,  or  any  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  whose  multiple  is  the  highest  stake 
which  the  bank,  if  it  loses,  can  be  made  to  pay,  in  the  midst  of 
compartment  twenty-nine  has  become  the  resting-place  of  the  ball, 
the  croupier  will  push  towards  you  with  his  rake  exactly  thirty- 
three  times  the  amount  of  your  stake,  whatever  it  might  have 
been  ;  bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  bank's  loss  on  a  smgle  stake 
is  limited  to  eight  thousand  francs.  Moreover,  if  you  have  placed 
another  sum  of  money  in  the  compartment  inscribed,  in  legible 
yellow  colors,  "  Impair,"  or  odd,  you  will  receive  the  equivalent 
to  your  stake,  twenty-nine  being  an  odd  number.  If  you  have 
placed  a  coin  on  passe,  you  will  also  receive  this  additional  equiv- 
alent to  your  stake,  twenty-nine  being  past  the  Rubicon,  or  mid- 
dle of  the  table  of  numbers — eighteen.  Again,  if  you  have  ven- 
tured your  money  in  a  compartment  bearing  for  device  a  lozenge 
in  outline,  which  represents  black,  and  twenty  nine  being  a  black 
number,  you  will  again  pocket  a  double  stake,  that  is,  one  in  ad- 
dition to  your  original  venture.  If  you  have  risked  money  on  the 
columns — that  is,  betted  on  the  number  turning  up  corresponding 
with  some  number  in  one  of  the  columns  of  the  tabular  schedule, 
and  have  selected  the  right  column — you  have  your  own  stake  and 
two  others  ;  if  you  have  betted  on  either  of  these  three  eventuali- 
ties, first  dozen,  middle  dozen,  or  last  dozen,  as  one  to  twelve, 
thirteen  to  twenty-four,  twenty-five  to  thirty-six,  all  inclusive,  and 
have  chanced  to  select  the  division  in  which  No.  29  occurs,  you 
also  obtain  a  treble  stake — your  own  and  two  more  which  the  bank 
pay  you  :  your  florin  or  whatever  else,  metamorphosed  into  three. 
But  woe  to  the  wight  who  shall  have  ventured  on  the  number 
"  eight,"  on  the  "  red  "  color  (compartment  with  a  crimson  loz- 
enge), on  "  even,"  and  on  "  not  past  "  the  Rubicon ;  for  twenty- 
nine  does  not  comply  with  any  one  of  these  conditions.  He  loses, 
and  his  money  is  coolly  swept  away  from  him  by  the  croupier's 
rake.  This  is  the  game  of  roulette  as  played  at  Hombourg  and 
the  German  watering-places.  It  will  be  seen  that  ladies  are  de- 
picted at  the  table,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  fair  do  not  scruple  to 
sit  down  beside  professional  gamblers  and  "  make  their  game." 
A  friend  of  ours  says  he  has  often  seen  Henrietta  Sontag  seated 
at  the  green  table  with  a  pile  of  Napoleons  and  bank  notes 
before  her,  eagerly  watching  with  vivid  interest  the  whirl  of 
fortune's  wheel,  which  was  to  enrich  or  impoverish  her. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
MY  REIGHBOR  'CROSS  THE  WAY. 

BT   ErriNCHAM  T.   BTATT. 

I  saw  her  first  across  the  wav, 

Within  a  wiodow  !<lMins, 
While  shadows  pf  the  closing  day 

Were  round  the  sunbeams  tlitting; 
I  thought  her  then  some  lonely  flower, 
Perchance  a  bud  in  beauty's  bower. 
Who  spent  the  leisure  hours  of  day 
Tn  watching  folks  across  the  way: 

I  saw  her  next  at  fashion's  sbriDe, 
Where  all  the  gay  were  knecliug, 
"Jtld  others  she  alone  did  shine, 

A  maid  devoid  of  feeling ; 
1  thought  her  then  some  Tain  coquette, 
Perchance  the  victim  of  regret. 
The  mistress  of  some  magic  art, 
By  which  she  lived  without  a  heart. 

I  saw  her  then  amid  the  poor. 

Her  heart  with  kindness  swelling, 
And  knew  with  her  I  could  endure 

To  share  their  wretched  dwehing; 
I  thought  her  then  some  angel,  come 
To  make  this  earth  a  transient  home. 
In  doing  whirh  she  did  disguise 
Each  feature— but  a  woman's  eyes. 

I  see  her  yet  across  the  way. 

Still  in  her  window  sitting, 
While  shadows  of  the  closing  day 

Are  round  the  sunbeams  flitting; 
But  now  1  think  that  lonely  flower 
The  sweetest  bud  in  l>eauty'3  bower, 
Although  she  spends  an  hour  each  day 
In  watching  folks  across  the  way. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CRIMINAL  TRIAL. 

BY    G.    S.    CAMPANA. 

There  was  not  one  of  my  class-mates  at  col- 
lege so  universally  pojiular  as  Levin  Orburne. 
Though  of  respeetab'c  abilities,  he  was  not  re- 
markable as  a  scholar.  If  he  had  been,  he  never 
conld  have  been  such  a  favorite  as  he  was.  All 
his  amiability  (and  it  was  extraordinary)  could 
not  have  saved  him  from  that  long  train  of  des- 
picabilities  which  invariably  follow  in  the  track 
of  envy.  But  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  on- 
ly just  clever  enough  to  make  the  gracefulness  of 
his  manners  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart  more 
eminently  conspicuous. 

Levin  was  from  the  far  South.  I  am  a  native 
of  Virginia.  After  completing  our  undergradu- 
ate course  togctlicr,  wc  both  entered  the  law 
school  attached  to  oi»r  Alma  Mater,  and  pursued 
unto  the  end  the  curriculum  therein  adopted. 
While  thus  engaged,  I  made  my  home  with  an 
nncle  who  lived  near  the  university,  and  Orburne 
being  my  most  intimate  friend,  became  a  con- 
stant visitor  in  the  family. 

Nor  was  it  my  influence  alone  that  drew  the 
young  man  to  my  uncle's.  There  was  another 
magnet,  and  a  more  potent  one  by  far ;  not 
made  of  steel  or  iron  ore,  but  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  christened  Lucy.  Lucy's  heart  and  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  were  attacked  the  same 
day,  and  from  that  epoch  the  studies  of  law  and 
Lucy  were  carried  on  pari  passu,  until  Orburne 
was  graduated — a  lawyer  and  a  husband  ;  and 
licensed  to  practice  both  professions  indiscrim- 
inately. 

The  young  couple  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
great  West,  and  I  returned  to  my  home  in  Vir- 
ginia. Nearly  two  years  passed  away,  and  an 
occasional  letter  from  my  cousin  or  her  husband 
was  the  extent  of  the  intercourse  between  us  ; 
but  they  were  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  meant,  as 
soon  as  I  could  redeem  the  time,  to  pay  tliem  a 
long  visit. 

Summer  came,  and  my  arrangements  for  a 
western  tour  wore  nearly  completed.  I  had 
heard  from  my  friends  about  a  month  before. 
They  were  full  of  health  and  prosperity — had  a 
little  responsibility  which  bore  my  name — and 
were  overflowing  with  plans  for  making  my  pro- 
jected visit  an  agreeable  one. 

I  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  Orburne,  stating 
the  exact  day  of  my  contemplated  departure, 
when  my  letters  from  the  post-office  came  in 
and  among  them  one  from  my  cousin  Lucy.  If 
my  ink  bad  turned  suddenly  to  blood,  the  por- 
tent could  hardly  have  astonished  or  appalled  me 
more  than  did  the  contents  of  this  letter.  It  was 
as  follows  : 

"Dear  Cousin: — If  you  ever  loved  me  or 
my  husband,  prove  it  now,  in  our  direst  need,  by 
coming  to  us  instantly.  Not  that  you  can  mate- 
r  al  y  a-sist  as — wc  are,  alas  !  beyond  all  hope  of 
succor.  Vit'e  want  your  sympathy ;  it  is  all  you 
can  give  us.     I  am  keeping  you  in  suspense,  but 


in  a  case  like  this,  any  endurance  of  suspense 
must  be  preferable  to  the  sad  reality.  I  can  end 
it  with  a  word  ;  but  O,  that  word  is  enough  to 
rend  my  heart-strings  asunder !  Two  weeks 
hence.  Levin  Orburne  will  be  tried  for  murder — 
and  the;/  will  convict  him !  As  surely  as  the 
heavens  are  above  us,  he  will  die  a  felon's  death  ! 
Come,  0  come,  this  instant,  to  your  heart- 
broken LuCT." 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  credit  the  test! 
mony  of  my  own  senses.  Was  I  really  awake, 
and  of  sound  mind  ?  Was  I  not  the  victim  of 
some  strange  delusion  ?  Or  rather,  was  not  Lu- 
cy tlie  sport  of  some  extraordinary  hallucina 
tion  ■?  Surely  we  could  not  both  of  us  be  coin- 
jtos  mentis.  Levin  Orburne  accused  of  murder ! 
Of  all  the  men  I  had  even  known,  he  was  the 
very  last  whom  1  could  believe  guilty  of  such  a 
crime. 

But  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  sit  there  wonder- 
ing and  speculating.  My  duty  was  to  set  out  at 
once  for  the  only  place  where  this  terrific  prob- 
lem could  be  solved.  I  did  so,  and  reached  the 
home  of  the  Orburnes  as  quickly  as  the  appli- 
ances and  means  of  modern  travel  could  possi- 
bly convey  me  thither. 

Merciful  heavens,  what  a  change  !  Could  the 
wan  spectre  that  received  me  be  really  the  bright 
and  happy  Lucy  of  two  short  years  ago  f  It  was 
hard  to  believe  it,  for  she  had  all  the  appearance 
of  having  had  a  dozen  years  at  least  added  to  her 
age  since  then.  And  yet,  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  her  grief  fell  short  of  what  I  had  an- 
ticipated. She  received  me  very  quietly.  I  do 
not  mean  that  she  did  not  weep.  According  to 
the  approved  standards  of  romance  I  suppose 
her  sorrow  ought  to  have  been  "too  deep  for 
tears."  But  the  fact  is,  as  far  as  my  limited  ob- 
servation has  extended,  that  sort  of  sorrow  is 
generally  so  excessively  deep  as  to  be  altogether 
out  of  sight.  At  all  events,  poor  Lucy  did  weep 
— silently,  but  profusely.  The  tears  trickled 
down  unremittingly,  and  there  was  such  a  world 
of  agony  in  her  expressive  fiice,  that  it  was  an 
arduous  task  indeed  to  keep  my  own  eyes  dry. 

"Dear  Lucy,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand,  "you 
surely  must  exaggerate  the  danger  in  this  case. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  one  who  knows  him  can 
really  think  Levin  Orburne  guilty  of  murder. 
The  thing  is  preposterous." 

She  raised  her  eyes  slowly  to  my  face,  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  unuttered  words  seemed 
to  choke  her.  She  shook  her  head,  and  said 
nothing. 

"  Come,  come,  Lucy,"  said  I ;  "  this  will  nev- 
er do.  You  must  cheer  up.  Things  cannot  be 
so  bad  as  you  seem  to  think  them  ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble. The  very  idea  is  ridiculous.  There  are 
some  charges  so  utterly  contemptible,  that  mere- 
ly to  name  is  to  refute  them ;  and  this  is  such 
an  one." 

Again  she  looked  at  me,  and  again  shook  her 
head,  and  said  nothing.  The  mute  agony  of 
that  despairing  look  almost  unmanned  me.  Woe 
ineffable  found  a  voiceless  expression  there  more 
eloquent  than  aught  that  human  lips  had  ever 
framed.  Utter  despair,  in  the  face  of  any  one, 
is  terrible  to  look  upon ;  but  to  read  it  in  the 
features  of  those  we  love,  might  melt  a  heart  as 
hard  as  adamant.  Choking  back  the  tears  which 
I  could  not  wholly  suppress,  I  said  : 

"  My  dear  cousin,  the  wisdom  of  thousands  of 
years  has  established  the  maxim, — '  "Truth  is 
mighty,  and  will  prevail.'  Do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  wrong  the  truth  by  being  so  distrustful  of 
its  power.  Do  not  wrong  your  husband  by  what 
some  might  interpret  as  a  want  of  confidence  in 
his  innocence." 

At  these  words,  she  raised  her  eyes  again, 
clasped  her  hands,  and  in  a  whisper,  which, 
though  barely  audible,  resounded  in  my  ears  as 
if  it  were  the  archangel's  trump,  said  : 

"  He  told  me  trith  his  oirn  lips  that  he  had  hilhd 
him !"  And  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  fell  back  upon  her  seat,  while  her  slender 
frame  writhed  and  heaved  with  anguish,  till  I 
thought  the  tortured  soul  within  must  soon  de- 
stroy its  frail  tenement  with  these  throes  of  al- 
most superhuman  suffering. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  mingled  aston- 
ishment and  horror  with  which  I  listened  to  this 
announcement.  I  strove  to  believe  thatsorrow 
and  suffering  had  turned  the  young  wife's  brain. 
It  was  a  terrible  thought,  though  it  would  have 
been  better  than  the  dread  reality.  But  even 
such  a  miserable  hope  as  this  was  without  foun- 
dation. Agony,  such  as  I  had  never  before  liad 
any  conception  of,  was  visible  in  her  deport- 
ment, and  in  every  line  of  her  delicate  features ; 
but  her  mental  faculties,  so  far  from  being  im- 
paired or  even  benumbed  by  her  affliction,  were 


rather  in  the  condition  of  nerves  laid  bare  by 
some  terrific  excoriation,  and  made  to  respond 
with  ten  fold  sensitiveness  to  the  lightest  touch. 
As  soon  as  this  paroxysm  of  grief  had  some- 
what subsided,  poor  Lucy  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  affair  which  had  wrung  her  young  heart  so 
fearfully.  Orburne's  house  was  in,  or  rather 
near  a  small  village,  which  was  itself  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  large  town  in  which  his  business 
lay.  In  the  only  public-house  of  this  vill^^^  there 
sojourned  a  young  man  named  Wealdon,  who, 
like  Orburne  himself,  was  originally  from  Flor- 
ida. The  two  southerners  had  apparently  been 
acquainted  for  many  years  ;  but  it  was  generall}' 
known  that  they  were  not  on  good  terms  with 
each  other.  When  Wealdon  first  arrived,  Or- 
burne had  casually  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  his  wife,  and  had  once  afterwards  expressed  a 
strong  feeling  of  dislike  tovyards  him,  but  had  nev- 
er spoken  of  him  except  on  those  two  occasions. 
One  evening,  just  at  dusk,  a  stranger  whom  Lucy 
did  not  see  came  to  the  door  and  called  her  hus- 
band out.  He  remained  with  this  stranger  per- 
haps ten  minutes,  and  when  be  returned,  he  was 
pale  and  much  agitated.  She  tried  to  find  out 
what  the  matter  was,  but  could  not  succeed. 
He  was  unusually  taciturn,  seemed  wrapped  in 
thought,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  went 
out  again. 

This  time  Orburne  was  absent  half  an  hour  or 
more.  When  he  returned  he  rushed  wildly  into 
the  room  where  she  was,  gazed  hurriedly  around, 
and  then,  brandishing  a  long,  sharp  ktrife,  all 
reeking  with  blood,  exclaimed:  "  1  have  killd 
the  infernal  scoundrel!"  and  then  rushed  out 
again,  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered.  Lucy 
fainted.  When  she  recovered,  she  was  all  alone, 
and  she  saw  her  husband  no  more  till  she  visited 
him  in  prison. 

That  same  evening,  not  long  after  the  candles 
were  lit,  Orburne,  according  the  testimony  of 
numerous  witnesses,  called  at  the  hotel  and  in- 
quired for  Wealdon.  He  was  shown  to  his  room, 
remained  there  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  and 
Wealdon  left  the  hotel  together. 

It  so  happened  that  a  carpenter,  who  was  work- 
ing in  the  village,  was  returning  home  at  this 
hour  along  the  same  path  taken  by  the  two 
young  men.  This  path  traversed  an  open  com- 
mon— a  retired  spot,  seldom  visited  by  any  one, 
even  in  the  daytime.  The  carpenter  followed 
on,  carelessly,  but  a  few  rods  behind  the  others. 
They  were  not  aware  of  his  presence,  but  the 
moon  shone  brightly,  and  enabled  him  to  see  all 
their  movements  pretty  distinctly.  He  could 
hear  but  little,  however,  of  their  conversation, 
which  was  carried  on  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 
For  sometime  the  carpenter  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  men  ahead  of  him,  but  his  vigi- 
lance was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  loud  exclama- 
tion from  one  or  the  other  of  the  young  men — 
he  could  not  tell  which — and  almost  at  the  same 
instant  he  saw  the  blade  of  a  bowie  knife  flash 
brightly  in  the  moonlight.jind  then  descend  from 
behind  upon  Wealdon's  breast.  He  fell  heavily 
to  the  earth,  and  the  carpenter  ran  quickly  to- 
wards him.  Orburne  hearing  the  noise  he  made, 
looked  round,  and  then  turned  and  fled. 

The  carpenter  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  He  followed  Orburne,  however,  till 
he  saw  him  enter  his  own  house,  and  then  return- 
ed to  his  victim.  But  before  he  did  this,  he  called 
a  boy  who  was  passing  along  the  road,  and  set 
him  to  watching  Orburne's  dwelling,  to  see  if  he 
came  out  again. 

Wealdon  was  quite  dead.  The  knife  had  sev- 
ered the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  penetrated  the 
heart  itself,  and  with  the  crimson  torrent  that 
gushed  from  it,  the  young  man's  life  departed. 
As  soon  as  the  carpenter  saw  that  all  was  over, 
he  kft  the  body  where  it  lay,  and  hastened  to  the 
nearest  house,  which  was  but  a  little  way  ofT. 
There  were  three  men  sitting  and  smoking  in  the 
porch,  and  he  led  ihem  off  instantly  in  chase  of 
the  slayer  of  Wealdon. 

When  the  party  reached  Orburne's  house,  the 
boy  was  not  there.  He  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, however,  running  towards  them  and  beck- 
oning them  to  come  up.  He  had  seen  Orburne 
come  out  of  his  house  and  go  to  the  "  Big 
Spring."  This  was  a  capacious  natural  reser- 
voir of  clear,  cold  water,  thickly  surrounded  by 
large  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  was  so  dense 
and  luxurious  as  to  screen  the  spring  from  ob- 
servation on  all  sides.  Into,  this  hiding-place 
the  boy  had  tracked  the  red-handed  fugitive. 
And  there  they  found  him,  standing  by  the  spring. 
The  next  day  a  long,  sharp-pointed  knife,  with 
the  name  "  Orburne"  cut  upon  the  handle,  was 
found  in  the  spring. 


When  first  apprehended,  the  prisoner  seemed 
to  be  greatly  agitated,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
from  that  time  forth  he  had  maintained  an  ob- 
stinate silence,  neither  admitting  nor  denying 
anything  with  reference  to  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  nor  answering  any  question  on  the 
subject,  from  any  source  whatever. 

When  the  helpless  young  wife  had  told  me  all 
she  knew,  she  sank  back  in  her  seat,  an  image  of 
wan  despair — of  voiceless,  irremediable  woe,  the 
contemplation  of  which  wrung  my  inmost  soul 
with  anguish.  I  said  everything  to  comfort  her 
that  my  ingenuity  could  suggest.  I  told  her  that 
I  was  going  to  see  Orburne,  and  felt  snre  he 
would  tell  me  the  whole  truth,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  so  bad  as  she  seemed  to  think  it — but 
all  was  of  no  avail.  Hope  was  dead  within  her, 
and  all  my  efforts  to  resuscitate  the  cheering  vis- 
itor were  utterly  useless.  Becoming  fully  con- 
vinced of  this,  I  soon  left  her,  and  sought  poor 
Orburne  in  his  gloomy  apartment,  in  the  county 
jail. 

The  moment  I  entered  I  was  struck  with  the 
similarity  in  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
husband  and  wife.  The  same  apathetic  hopelessi- 
ness  which  had  struck  mc  in  her  case  was  equal- 
ly prominent  in  his. 

"  Levin  Orburne,"  I  cried,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
his  condition,  "no  power  on  earth  can  make  me 
believe  that  you  have  stained  your  soul  with  the 
crime  of  murder ;  hvltit  is  a  crime,  and  a  seri- 
ous one,  for  you  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  thus  un- 
manned. For  your  loving  wife's  sake — for  your 
innocent's  babe's  sake — for  your  friend's  sake — 
for  truth's  sake — for  your  own  good  name's  sake, 
rouse  yourself,  be  a  man,  and  trample  into  the 
dust  this  vile  charge — this  infamous  slander." 

He  wrung  my  hand,  and  smiled — but  such  a 
smile  I  Kind  heaven  grant  I  may  never  see  its 
like  again  !  Sick  at  heart,  I  pressed  his  hand  in 
return,  but  I  dared  not  speak  again,  or  I  should 
have  burst  into  tears.  He  said  not  a  single  word ; 
and  when  I  had  calmed  myself  sufficiently  to 
trust  my  voice  once  more,  and  appealed  to  him 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  tell  me  the  whole 
truth,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  never 
moved  his  lips.  I  told  him  that  not  even  his 
own  confession  could  convince  me  that  he  was  a 
murderer.  If  he  had  killed  the  man,  I  felt  very 
sure  that  he  had  done  it  in  self  defence,  or  for 
some  other  good  and  sufficient  reason,  and  I  con- 
jured him  to  tell  me  how  the  thing  bad  happened. 
But  to  my  earnest  and  most  importunate  appeals 
he  answered  never  a  word.  Another  mournful 
shake  of  the  head  was  all  that  my  utmost  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance  could  wring  from  him,  in 
an  interview  of  three  hours'  duration. 

At  last,  convinced  that  all  my  efforts  would  be 
fruitless,  I  left  the  prison  no  wiser  than  I  entered 
it,  and  hastened  to  see  Mr.  Writlcy,  the  lawyer 
employed  to  conduct  the  defence.  He  had  been 
retained  by  Lucy,  not  only  without  the  consent, 
but  contrary  to  the  express  desire  of  her  hus- 
band, who  wished  for  no  legal  assistance.  I 
found  this  gentleman  much  interested  in  my  poor 
friend's  case ;  but  his  account  of  it  tended  to 
deepen  rather  than  dissipate  the  gloom  which  en- 
shrouded it.  All  the  ingenuity  he  had  been  able 
to  exercise,  from  the  date  of  Orburne's  appre- 
hension to  that  moment,  had  been  of  no  avail 
whatever.  He  had  never  opened  his  lips  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  charge,  nor  imparted  one 
iota  of  information  with  regard  to  it,  in  any  way 
whatever. 

■  Such  being  the  fact,  Mr.  Writley  was  of  course 
as  much  puzzled  as  I  was  ;  and  I  found  that  his 
opinion  of  the  affair,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
form  any  opinion  at  all,  very  nearly  coincided 
with  my  own.  In  the  face  of  evidence  so  per- 
fectly direct  and  unimpeachable,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  own  confession,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
the  naked  fact  that  Orburne  had  killed  Wealdon 
—  killed  him  too  under  circumstances  affording 
a  strong  presumption  whereof  to  predicate  the 
inference  of  "malice  aforethought."  But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  for  those  who  had  known  him  well  lo 
believe  that  he  had  really  been  guilty  of  a  cold- 
blooded murder,  was  morally  impossible. 

Unfortunately,  among  his  present  neighbors 
and  associates  there  were  none  who  had  been 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and 
therefore  very  few  to  agree  with  us  in  feeling  a 
positive  assurance  that  self-preservation,  or  some 
equally  strong  overmastering  necessity,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deed.  But  if  such  was  the 
fact,  why  not  make  it  known  ? — why  not  assert 
his  innocence,  and  tell  the  whole  truth  ?  There 
was  "  the  rub,"  alas  !  there  was  the  dread  "  lion 
in  the  path,"  which  must  inevitably  influence  the 
jury  to  convict  him;  to  break  his  young  wife's 
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heart,  and  consign  his  fatherless  habe  tonii  lierit- 
ft.re  of  infamy  !  It  was  an  awful  doom  ;  hut,  for 
aught  we  could  sec  to  the  contrary,  one  from 
which  there  was  as  little  hope  of  csrape  as  from 
the  irrevocable  decrees  of  fate  itself. 

There  was  another  unfortunate  circumstance, 
which  I  now  learned  for  the  first  time.  I  had 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Orburnc's 
trial  was  to  follow  so  close  upon  his  apprehen- 
sion and  impri-onment,  but  I  had  supposed  it  to 
be  merely  the  accidental  result  of  a  session  of  the 
court  coming  on  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  homicide.  This  indeed  was  true  ; 
but  it  was  also  true  that,  notwithstanding  the 
general  popularity  of  Orburne,  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  hostility  against  him,  and  an  almost 
universal  belief  in  his  guilt,  accompanied  by  a 
clamorous  outcry  for  his  speedy  conviction  and 
condign  punishment. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Writley  that  this  ex- 
citement had  been  secretly  fomented  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  a  prominent  demagogue,  in  the 
way  of  whoso  political  advancement  Orburne 
was  likely  to  prove  a  serious  obstacle.  He  was 
thoroughly  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled,  and 
would  certainly  stop  at  nothing  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  one  whose  talents  and  popularity  ren- 
dered him  a  very  formidable  adversary.  The 
judge,  unfortunately,  was  a  person  of  no  great 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  not  likely  to  be  very  ob- 
stinate in  resisting  popular  influences.  It  will  be 
scon,  therefore,  that  the  prospect  for  the  accused 
was  as  gloomy,  on  every  side  and  in  every  respect, 
as  it  could  well  be. 

Orburne  was  an  orphan,  with  no  living  rela- 
tives except  a  brother,  who,  with  all  his  intimate 
friends,  resided  in  Florida.  They  had  been  writ- 
ten to  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  of 
them,  even  if  disposed  to  do  so,  could  reach  the 
place  in  time  for  the  trial.  For  the  few  days  that 
intervened,  I  gave  myself  no  rest  in  striving  to 
gain  some  further  insight  into  this  mysterious  af- 
fair. I  inquired  diligently  into  the  most  trivial 
circumstance  which  by  the  remotest  possibility 
might  be  supposed  to  have  any  connection  with 
it;  made  use  of  every  effort  I  could  think  of  to 
overcome  the  strange  reserve  of  Orburne  him- 
self; and  in  short,  did  all  that  tiran  could  do  to 
find  some  clue  which  might  enable  us  to  emerge 
from  this  labyrinth  of  difficulties. 

When  I  could  not  employ  myself  directly  in 
the  business,  my  mind  was  still  running  on  it 
constantly.  I  would  sit  for  hours  together  think- 
ing over  the  whole  matter,  and  anxiously  strain- 
ing my  "  mind's  eye  "  in  the  endeavor  to  detect 
some  glimmer  of  light  in  all  this  cheerless  im- 
mensity of  darkness.  But  it  wai  all  in  vain. 
The  more  the  thing  was  investigated,  the  more 
hopelessly  involved  and  obscure  did  it  become, 
and  the  day  of  trial  found  us  not  a  whit  better 
prepared  than  we  had  been  the  first  hour  after  I 
reached  the  place,  and  learned  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

As  for  the  unhappy  young  wife,  except  that 
she  grew  constantly  thinner  and  feebler,  there 
was  no  variation  in  the  rayless  gloom  of  that 
midnight  of  despair  which  from  the  first  had 
liung  like  a  funeral  pall  upon  her  soul.  And 
that  death-like  calm,  I  felt  well  assured,  would 
never  be  broken  except  by  her  husband's  acquit- 
tal or  by  death  itself;  and  the  former  alternative, 
alas,  Vas  one  for  the  occurrence  of  which  we 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  hope.  It  was  a  terrible 
thought,  but  I  knew  full  well  that  the  verdict  of 
(juilty  would  be  the  signal  for  that  pure  soul  to 
wing  its  way  to  the  realms  of  the  dread 
hereafter. 

The  awful  day  arrived.  It  is  needless  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  the  particulars  of  the  trial.  They 
were  just  what  we  had  expected.  Mr.  Writley 
made  every  possible  effort  to  get  the  trial  post- 
poned ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  saw  from  the  first 
that  the  minds  of  thejudge  and  jury  were  made  up, 
and  that  the  prisoner  had  no  mercy,  and  perhaps 
not  even  justice,  to  expect.  Thetruthis,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  otherA-i.se.  All  the  damning 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  were 
clearly  detailed  and  substantiated,  and  no  one, 
from  the  evidence  alone,  could  do  otherwise 
than  convict  the  prisoner. 

In  spite  of  all  my  cflTorts  to  prevent  her,  poor 
Lucy  would  attend  the  trial.  Fearfully  attenu- 
ated, and  pale  and  motionless  as  monumental 
marble,  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  hus- 
band, and  never  for  one  instant  diverted  to  any 
other  object.  It  was  an  awful  position  for  any 
wife  to  bo  pLiced  in  ;  but  for  her  it  was  surround- 
ed by  horrors  of  ten  fold  intensity. 

One  mercy  the  law  allowed  her — she  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  against  her 


husband.  But  she  was  very  young,  and  wholly 
unused  to  sorrow ;  she  was  devoted  heart  and 
foul  to  the  man  of  her  choice  ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
she  firmly  believed  him  to  be  guilty.  It  may 
seem  a  barbarous  idea,  but  I  really  hud  no  wish 
that  she  should  survive  his  condemnation,  and 
see  him  led  from  her  arras  to  the  gallows.  The 
public  prosecutor  had  presented  the  facts  of  the 
case  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  had  followed  them 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  left  no  doubt 
whatever  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury.  Writley 
too  had  said  perhaps  all  that  could  be  said,  and 
said  it  well ;  but  it  v/as  mournfully  apparent  that 
he  had  not  shaken  in  the  least  the  .settled  convic- 
tions of  those  who  were  to  bo  the  arbiters  of  poor 
Oiburne's  fate. 

All  was  over,  the  judge  had  delivered  his 
charge,  and  the  case  was  about  to  be  delivered 
to  the  jury,  when  suddenly  an  apparition  be- 
came visible,  which  caused  every  bosom  there  to 
thrill  with  astonishment  and  even  with  awe.  A 
violent  commotion  near  the  door  attracted  all 
(,'yes,  and  there,  conspicuously  tall  and  promi- 
(lent,  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  prisoner  himself, 
(.'Ibowing  his  way  among  the  crowd  ! 

Not  one  individual,  perhaps,  of  all  that  multi- 
tude doubted  that  it  was  Levin  Orburne  he  saw  ; 
though  the  fact  of  his  being  there  scorned  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  But  the  next  moment  all 
eyes,  by  common  consent,  sought  the  prisoners' 
dock — but  there  sat  the  prisoner  still,  precisely 
in  the  same  position  as  before.  More  than  one 
among  the  crowd  were  superstitious  enough  to 
believe  that  he  had  seen  a  "  wraith  " — a  "  fetch  " 
— a  "double" — but  the  more  intelligent  were 
not  long  in  discovering  that  it  was  merely  an  in- 
stance of  extraordinary  personal  resemblance. 
The  new  comer  advanced  to  the  railing  which 
surrounded  the  bar,  and  requested  ])ermission  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  court  and  jury. 

The  appearance  of  the  petitioner  was  prima  fa- 
cie evidence  of  the  importance  of  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  he  was  at  once  placed  upon  the  wit- 
ness-stand, sworn,  and  directed  to  proceed. 
Amidst  a  silence  which  rendered  his  hurried 
breathing  distinctly  audible  in  the  over-crowded 
court-room,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  My  face  and  figure,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  will  probably  convince  you,  if  my  oath 
does  not,  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you.  No  one  on  this  stand  is  ever  compelled  to 
criminate  himself,  but  any  one  may  voluntarily 
confess  his  crime,  as  I  now  do,  by  declaring 
that  all  the  guilt  that  attaches  to  the  slaying  of 
Oscar  Wealdon  rests  on  my  shoulders.  It  was  I 
that  killed  him  ;  and  it  was  to  save  mc,  his  twin 
brother,  from  the  gallows,  that  Levin  Orburne 
came  here  to  sacrifice  himself  this  day.  To  un- 
derstand how  this  may  have  happened,  you  have 
only  to  look  at  mo. 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  I  might  be  permitted 
to  let  Wealdon's  crimes  rest  with  him  in  his 
bloody  grave — but  it  may  not  be.  Justice  to  the 
living  requires  that  I  should  tell  you  truths  that 
are  not  only  foul  stains  on  Wealdon's  memory, 
but  indescribably  loathsome  to  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Orburne.  If  a  fiend  incarnate  did  ever 
pollute  this  fair  earth  with  his  presence,  his  name 
was  Oscar  Wealdon.  The  mere  catalogue  of 
his  crimes  would  occupy  an  hour  in  the  rehearsal. 
But  I  shall  pass  them  in  silence,  confining  my- 
self strictly  to  what  concerns  the  case  in  hand. 
Levin  Orburne  and  I  had  an  only  sister.  Our 
father  and  mother  had  been  dead  many  years — 
we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other — and  she  was  as 
dear  to  both  of  us  as  our  own  heart's  blood.  We 
were  her  only  protectors.  While  yet  an  inno- 
cent, unsophisticated  child,  Oscar  Wealilon, 
with  all  the  artfulness  of  a  fiend,  by  means  of 
a  pretended  marriage,  seduced  and  ruined  her. 
•  She  died  of  shame — a  death  of  slow,  long  lin- 
gering torture ;  while  that  satanic-hearted  mis- 
creant, who  was  before  "God  her  murderer, 
triumphed — ^jlorified  openly  in  the  cruel  deed. 
When  this  occurred  I  was  in  England.  My 
brother  chastised  the  scoundrel,  and  forced  him 
to  beg,  like  a  whipped  spaniel,  for  his  life.  He 
was  loth  to  shed  blood,  and  let  him  go  Weal- 
don swore  a  blood-curdling  oath  of  life  long 
vengeance  and  everlasting  hate  against  the  man 
who  had  spared  his  life,  and  fled  to  Texas. 

"  We  heard  no  more  of  him  till  he  appeared 
in  this  place,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  com- 
passing my  brother's  destruction.  Accident  had 
furnished  him  with  the  potent  means  of  accom- 
pliifhing  his  purpose.  I  cannot  now  state  the 
particulars,  but  they  shall  be  forthcoming,  with 
abundant  proof,  at  the  proper  time.  As  soon 
as  I  became  aware  of  Wealdon's  presence  here, 
and  his  purpose,  I  hastened   hither,  dclermit.cd 


to  thwart  him  or  perish.  Knowing  that  my 
brothen  was  mild  and  merciful,  almost  to  a  fault, 
and  exceedingly  averse  to  raking  up  the  by-gone 
events  of  our  poor  sister's  hislory,  I  feared  that 
he  would  succumb  to  Wealdon,  and  suffer  him- 
self to  be  destroyed,  rather  than  use  weapons 
which  were  peculiarly  distasteful  to  him. 

"  Courting  secrecy,  for  obvious  reasons,  when 
I  reached  the  neighborhood  I  hardly  ever  went 
abroad  by  day  ;  but  I  soon  learned  enough  to 
confirm  my  worst  fears,  and  enough  to  inflame 
my  rage  against  Wealdon  almost  to  a  monoma- 
nia. I  began  to  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of 
a  noxious  rcpti'e  than  as  a  human  being. 

"  On  the  evening  on  which  the  fatal  deed  was 
done,  I  went  to  my  brother's  house  and  called 
him  out.  I  told  him  I  was  resolved  to  see 
Wealdon  at  once,  and  have  an  explanation  with 
him.  He  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  it,  but  in 
vain.  He  then  proposed  to  go  with  mo,  but  I 
would  not  hear  of  it;  and,  to  avoid  further  im- 
portunities I  broke  away  from  him,  and  left  the 
spot  abruptly.  Previous  to  this,  however,  we 
had  agreed  upon  a  rendezvous  at  the  Big  Spring, 
whither  I  was  to  repair  immediately  after  my  in- 
terview with  Wealdon  ;  and  to  this  spot  he  no 
doubt  went  pretty  so)n  after  I  left  him.  It  was 
I,  of  course,  and  not  Levin,  who  called  at  the 
hotel,  saw  Wealdon,  and  walked  out  with  him. 
Though  I  was  greatly  excited — and  though, 
knowing  the  deceitful,  desperate  wretch  I  had  to 
deal  with,  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  bowie- 
knife,  I  had  no  intention  of  offering  violence, 
unless  in  self  defence,  and  had  purposely  ab- 
stained from  taking  my  pistols  with  me. 

"  As  soon  as  we  left  the  hotel,  I  made  an  at- 
tempt to  convince  Wealdon  of  the  impolicy  of 
his  meditated  course  in  relation  to  my  brother, 
assuring  him  that  his  efforts  to  injure  him  would 
recoil  upon  his  own  head.  I  also  offered  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  if  he  would  relin- 
quish his  purpose  and  return  to  Texas ;  and  a 
similar  amount  per«nnum,  for  five  years,  if  he 
continued  to  remain  quiet.  He  replied  with  a 
scornful  laugh,  and  swore  that  he  would  make 
ten  times  the  amount  out  of  Levin  before  he  was 
done  with  him.  He  evidently  thought  I  was 
personally  afraid  of  him,  or  he  never  would  have 
dared  to  heap  upon  me  the  taunts  and  insults 
which  he  did.  Though  quivering  with  suppressed 
passion  from  head  to  foot,  I  managed  to  restrain 
myself  until  he  spoke  of  my  poor  murdered  sis- 
ter, and  applied  to  her  one  of  the  vilest  of  epi- 
thets in  the  power  of  language  to  supply. 

"  The  word  was  like  a  burning  coal  thrown 
into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  Frantic  with  rage, 
I  sprang  upon  him  and  buried  the  knife  in  his 
heart.  It  was  a  criminal  act,  and  repented  of  as 
soon  as  committed.  All  I  ask  is,  that  in  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  deed,  and  the  punish- 
ment it  deserves,  you  will  also  consider  all  that 
I  had  previously  felt  and  sufiFered.  Ileanng  a 
noise,  I  looked  around,  and  saw  a  man  running 
towards  mc.  Urged  by  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation,! fled,  though  hardly  conscious  that  I  did 
so — hardly  conscious,  indeed,  of  anything.  I 
reached  my  brother's  house,  still  holding  the 
bloody  knife  in  my  hand  ;  and  forgetting  in  ray 
confusion  the  rendezvous  we  had  agreed  upon,  I 
entered  and  looked  about  in  search  of  him.  I 
saw  his  young  wife,  who  doubtless  took  me  for 
her  husband,  and  said  something  to  her — I  know 
not  what.  Then  suddenly  remembering  that 
Levin  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  Big  Spring 
(which  he  had  pointed  out  to  me),  I  rushed  out 
of  the  house  and  ran  thither. 

"  Levin  was  there.  I  told  him  what  I  had 
done,  and  alter  a  little  reflection,  announced  my 
intention  of  delivering  myself  up  to  justice. 
This  my  brother  vehemently  opposed,  and  urged 
me  to  fly,  implored  me,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  my 
.own,  to  fly  ;  declaring  that  he  should  never  know 
a  moment's  peace  if  any  evil  should  befall  me 
in  consequence  of  what  I  had  done  in  his  behalf. 
Reluctantly  yielding,  I  fled  and  escaped  to  Texas. 
My  brother,  as  you  know,  was  apprehended  in 
my  place,  and  would  have  suffered  death  to 
screen  me  from  punishment,  and  his  sister's 
name  from  public  scandal,  if  I  had  not  happened, 
by  a  fortunate  accident,  to  hear  what  had  taken 
place. 

"  I  have  travelled  night  and  day,  and  thank  God 
that  I  was  not  too  late !  If  you  grant  mo  time, 
all  that  I  have  asserted  will  be  substantiated,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  susceptible 
of  proof.  Circumstances,  I  feel  assured,  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  rest.  This  will  not  be  done, 
however,  with  the  view  of  screening  myself.  I 
have  trangressed  the  law,  and  I  am  here  to  abide 
the  proper  punishment." 


He  ceased  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  sec  the  efci-t 
his  narrative  had  produced.  The  same  persons 
who  an  hour  before  would  willingly  have  U  nchcd 
poor  Levin  Orburne,  were  now  clamorous,  not 
only  for  his  release,  but  for  the  unconditional 
dismissal  of  the  real  culprit.  So  much  for  pop- 
ular justice  governed  by  popular  feeling.  The 
brother  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  judge, 
but  was  soon  liberated  on  bail,  and  eventually 
accjuitted  by  a  jury,  before  which  he  was  tried  for 
murder  in  the  seitond  degree.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Levvn  was  acquitted,  by  acclamation  ; 
and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  should  soon  have 
bei  ome  more  popular  than  ever.  Poor  Lucy  was 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  tide  of  joy,  that 
we  feared  for  a  time  that  the  consequences  might 
be  serious.  But,  unless  it  be  by  putting  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  some  latent  organic  dise.ise,  '  joy 
never  kills."  Levin  has  since  been  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  there  are  few  happier  wives  and 
mothers  in  all  this  broad  land  than  my  cousin 
Lucy. 

L.OAG  VITALITY  OV  SEKDS. 

So  completely  is  the  ground  impregnated  with 
seeds,  that  if  earth  is  brought  to  the  surface  from 
the  lowest  depths  at  which  it  is  found,  some  veg- 
etable matter  will  spring  from  it.  .  I  have  always 
considered  this  fact  as  one  of  the  many  surprising 
instances  of  the  power  and  bounty  of  Almighty 
God,  who  has  thus  literally  filled  the  earth  with 
his  goodness,  by  storing  up  a  deposit  of  u-cful 
seeds  in  its  depth,  where  they  must  have  lain 
through  a  succession  of  ages,  only  requiring  the 
energies  of  man  to  bring  them  into  action.  In 
boring  for  water  lately,  at  a  spot  near  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  some  earth  was  brought  up  from  a 
depth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  this  earth 
was  carefully  covered  over  with  a  hand  glass,  to 
prevent  the  pos.-ibility  of  any  other  seeds  being 
deposited  upon  it  ;  yet  in  a  short  time  plants 
vegetated  from  it.  If  quicklime  be  put  upon 
land  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  produced 
nothing  but  heather,  the  heather  will  be  killed, 
and  white  clover  sjjring  up  in  its  jilace.  A  cu- 
rious fact  was  communicated  to  mc  respecting 
some  land  which  surrounded  an  old  castle,  former- 
ly belonging  to  the  Regent  Murray,  near  Moffat. 
On  removing  the  peat,  which  is  about  six  or 
eight  inches  in  thickness,  a  stratum  of  soil  ap- 
pears, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cultivat- 
ed garden  in  the  time  of  the  Regent,  and  from 
which  a  variety  of  flowers  and  plants  spring, 
quite  unknown  at  this  time  in  Scotland. — Jesse's 
L!Uanin(]S. 


SCIENTIFIC  FACTS. 

A  slight  blow  iisufBcient  to  smash  a  whole 
pane  of  glass,  while  a  bullet  from  a  gun  will  on- 
ly make  asmall  round  hole  in  it ;  because  in  the 
latter  case,  the  particles  of  glass  that  receive  the 
blow  are  torn  away  from  the  remainder  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  motion  imparted  to  them  has 
no  time  to  spread  further.  A  door  standing  open, 
which  would  readily  yield  on  its  hinges  to  a  gen- 
tle push,  is  not  movid  by  a  cannon  ball  pasising 
through  it.  The  ball,  in  passing  through,  over- 
comes the  whole  force  of  cohesion  among  the 
atom<  of  wood,  but  its  force  acts  for  so  short  a 
tim^,  owing  to  its  rapid  passage,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  affect  the  inertia  of  the  door  to  an 
extent  to  produce  motion.  The  cohesion  of  the 
part  of  the  wood  cut  out  by  the  ball  woild  hive 
b  jrne  a  very  grea'  weight  laid  quietly  upon  it ; 
but  suppose  the  ball  lo  fly  at  the  rate  of  t  velve 
hundred  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  door  to  be  one 
inch  thick,  the  cohesion  being  allowed  to  act  for 
only  the  minute  fraction  of  a  second,  its  influ- 
ence is  not  perceived.  It  is  an  effect  of  this  same 
principle  that  the  iron  head  of  a  hammer  maybe 
driven  down  on  its  wooden  handle,  by  striking 
the  opposite  end  of  the  handle  against  any  hard 
substance  with  force  and  speed.  In  this  very 
simi)le  operation,  the  motion  propagates  eo  sud- 
denly through  the  wood  of  the  handle,  that  it  is 
over  before  h  can  reach  the  iron  head,  which, 
therefore,  by  its  own  weight,  sinks  lower  on  tho 
handle  at  every  blow,  which  drives  the  handle  up. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  di- 
rectly to  the  soul  than  beauty. 

c^ONE     DOI.LAR..£a 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 
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.BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

We  have  already  present- 
ed our  readers;  from  time  to 
time,  with  various  interesting 
sketches  of  puhlic  buildings 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
but  we  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  material,  and  Mr. 
Kilbum's  portfolio  still  con- 
tains many  views  drawn  in 
the  Crescent  City,  expressly 
for  the  Pictorial.  Two  of 
these  illustrate  the  page  be- 
fore us.  In  the  first,  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine  is 
faithfully  delineated.  It  is  an 
exeeedingly  neat  stone  build- 
ing, of  quite  a  unique  style 
of  architecture,  which  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  pictur- 
esque French  buildings  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It 
is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
the  Bayou  Iload  and  Rue  St. 
Claude.  New  Orleans  has 
many  other  fine  churches, 
views  of  which  we  propose 
publishing  at  some  future 
time.  The  New  Orleans 
Charity  Hospital,  as  the  ac- 
companying engraving 
shows,  has  no  claim  to  archi- 
tectural elegance,  but  the 
great  reqnireaients  of  conve- 
nience and  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  a  hospital,  have 
been  strictly  adhered  to  The 
first  hospital  for  indigent  per- 
sons erected  in  New  Orleans, 
was  built  on  the  west  side  of 
Rampart  St.,  between  Tou- 
louse and  St.  Peter's  Streets. 
It  was  a  wooden  building, 
and  was  blown  down  in  1779. 
In  1784,  Dr.  Roxas  com- 
menced another  hospital 
building  on  the  same  site, 
which  he  completed  in  1  "80, 
at  a  cost  of  $114. 000.  This 
was  called  the  New  Charity 
Hospital  of  St.  Charles.  He 
endowed  it  with  a  perpetual 
revenue  of  SI  500  per  annum, 
and  it  continued  under  the 
patronage  and  direction  of  the  Roxas  family  un- 
til 1811,  when  it  was  relinquished  to  the  city  by 
order  of  the  Legislature.  It  then  came  under 
the  direction  of  a  council  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  city  council.  Since  1813  the  council 
has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate. 
Its  support  has  been  derived  from  several  sources. 
A  legacy  of  real  estate,  valued  at  $35,000,  was 
bequeathed  to  it  by  Julien  Poydras  ;  and  other 
benevolent  individuals  bav«  from  time  to  time 
made  the  institution  the  recipient  of  their  boun- 
ty. In  1812  the  administrative  council  erected 
the  building  shown  in  our  engraving,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Common  and  Howard  Streets,  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000.  The  institution  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  ablest  physicians  of  New  Orleans,  while 
those  noble  and  heroic  women,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  devote  themselves  to  the  duty  of  nurs- 
ing the  patients.  The  building  is  very  large, 
and  has  the  amplest  accommodations.  The 
amount  of  good  accomplished  by  this  institution 
is  almost  incalculable,  and  in  a  city  like  New 
Orleans,  subjected  annually  to  the  scourge  of 
yellow  fever,  the  importance  of  Fuch  an  establish- 
ment can  scarcely  be  estimated.     It  is  by  such 
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« 
institutions,   and   by  their  conduct  during   the 
prevalence  of  the  terrible  fever  at  the  South,  that 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  should  be  judged, 
and  their  character  appreciated. 

FLiYING-FOXES  AT  LONDON  GARDENS. 

The  first  engraving  on  page  2.53,  delineates  a 
pair  of  flying-foxes  now  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Regent's  Park,  London,  as 
they  appeared  during  the  daytime,  suspended 
head  downwards.  These  strange  creatures  fre- 
quently have  bodies  the  size  of  a  small  cat,  and 
wings  that  measure  five  feet  from  lip  to  tip. 
They  were  first  seen  in  the  Friendly  Islands  du- 
ring Capt.  Cook's  voyage  round  the  world,  1772 
to  1775.  Captain  Lord  St(^es  found  the  red- 
necked species  of  fox-bat  very  numerous  on  the 
north  coast  of  Australia. 

Among  the  wild  and  varied  scenery  of  those 
groups  of  islands  called  the  Friendly  Islands, 
the  Feejee,  and  the  Navigators',  several  species  of 
fox-bat  are  abundantly  found  ;  and  even  should 
the  traveller  be  blind,  he  speedily  becomes  aware 
of  their  presence  among  the  otherwise  fragrant 
forests,  from  the  strong  odor  which  taints  the  at- 
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mosphere,  and  which,  says  the  naturalist  of  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition,  "  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  persons  who  have  visited 
the  regions  inhabited  by  these  animals."  A 
specimen  of  fox-bat  was  kept  in  Philadelphia 
for  several  years ;  and  like  most  creatures,  wing- 
ed and  wingless,  was  amiable  to  those  persons 
who  were  constantly  near  it,  while  it  showed 
clearly  and  unmistakably  its  dislike  to  stran- 
gers. On  its  voyage  this  strange  passenger  was 
fed  on  boiled  rice,  sweetened  with  sugar  ;  while 
at  the  museum  it  was  solaced  and  fed  during  its 
captivity  chiefly  on  fruit,  or  picked  and  boiled 
fowl. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  discovered  a  new  species  of 
foxbat  on  Fitzroy  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, when  he  was  naturalist  of  the  British  ship 
Rattlesnake.  He  fell  in  with  this  large  fruit-eat- 
ing bat  {Pkrojms  conspicillatvs)  on  the  wooded 
slope  of  a  hill.  They  were  in  prodigious  num- 
bers, and  presented  the  appearance,  as  they  flew 
along  in  the  bright  sunshine,  of  a  large  flock  of 
rooks.  As  they  were  approached,  a  strong 
musky  odor  became  apparent,  and  a  loud,  inces- 
sant chattering  was   heard.     The  branches  of 


some  of  the  trees  were  bend- 
ing beneath  the  crowd  of 
bats  that  clung  to  them 
Some  were  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity, sleeping  or  compos- 
ing themselves  to  sleep, 
while  others,  scrambling 
along  among  the  boughs, 
took  flight  on  being  disturb- 
ed. Macgillivray  shot  sev- 
eral specimens,  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  as  they  hung  in 
clusters.  Unless  they  were 
killed  outright,  they  remain- 
ed suspended  for  some  time  ; 
when  wounded  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  handle,  as  they  bite 
severely,  and  utter  a  cry  like 
a  young  child.  Notwith- 
standing this  peculiarity,  and 
others  which  are  obvious  to 
any  one  looking  on  our  en- 
graving, the  flesh  of  these 
bats  has  been  tasted.     It  is 


and  no  wonder,  when  the  an- 
imal feeds  on  the  sweetest 
fruits.  The  natives  regard 
it  as  nutritious  food,  and 
travellers  in  Australia  (like 
poor  Leichhardt  on  his  jour- 
ney from  Port  Essington), 
are  sometimes  furnished  with 
a  welcome  .  meal  from  the 
fruit-eating  fox-bats  which 
fall  in  their  way.  In  a  state 
of  natnre  the  fox-bats  only 
eat  the  ripest  and  the  best 
fruit,  and  in  their  search  for 
it  they  climb  with  great  facil- 
ity along  the  under  side  of 
the  branches.  In  Java,  where 
they  are  very  numerous, 
their  fruit-eating  nature  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  nuisance. 
They  attack  every  kind  of 
fruit  that  grows  there,  from 
the  cocoa-nut  to  the  rarer 
and  more  delicate  produc- 
tions cultivated  by  the  farm- 
er, in  the  gardens  of  princes. 
To  meet  these  depredations, 
the  delicate  fruits,  as  they  ap- 
proach to  maturity,  are  inge- 
niously secured  by  means  of  a  loose  net  or  basket, 
skilfully  constructed  of  split  bamboo.  Without 
this  precaution,  little  valuable  fruit  would  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  kalong. 

The  Javanese  fox-bat,  however,  compensates 
the  Javanes  fruit-growers  by  a  little  sport  in  the 
way  of  shooting.  The  natives  chase  it  during 
the  moonlight  nights,  which,  in  the  latitude  of 
Java,  are  uncommonly  serene.  He  is  watched 
in  his  descent  to  the  fruit-trees,  and  a  discharge 
of  small  shot  readily  brings  him  to  the  ground. 

William  Dampier,  in  1687,  observed  the  hab- 
its of  a  fox-bat  on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
though  he  has  exaggerated  its  size,  when  he 
judged  "  that  the  wings,  stretched  out  in  length, 
could  not  be  less  asunder  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  tip  to  tip."  He  records  that  "  in  the  eve- 
ning, as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set,  these  creatures 
would  begin  to  take  their  flight  from  this  island 
in  swarms  like  bees,  directing  their  flight  over  to 
the  main  island.  "Thus  we  should  see  them  ris 
ing  up  from  the  island  till  night  hindered  our 
sight ;  and  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  we  should  see  them  returning  again  like  a 
cloud  to  the  small  island  tilt  sunrising." 
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CLOSING   TABLEAU   IN   THE   PLAY    OF   FAUST   AND   MARGUERITE,  AT   THE   BOSTON   THEATRE. 


THE  AI'OTHEOSIS  OF  MARGUERITE. 

The  first  picture  on  this  page,  drawn  for  n8 
expressly  by  Mr.  Champney,  represents  the 
closing  tableau  of  the  legendary  scenic  drama  of 
"Faust  and  Marguerite,"  as  performed  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  The  repentant  heroine  is  seen 
borne  up  to  heaven  by  attendant  angels — the 
grouping  being  that  of  the  apotheosis  of  St. 
Catharine,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  Ger- 
man  school.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  beauty  and  effect  of  this  living  picture, 
the  movement  of  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
U.SC  of  entirely  novel  machinery.  The  romantic 
legend  on  which  this  drama  is  founded,  simple 
as  it  is,  has  inspired  the  pens  of  the  master  minds 
of  many  lands.  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French  and  English  writers  have  made  it  the 
theme  of  poems  and  of  plays,  and  the  painters 
of  every  country  have  illustrated  the  tradition 
with  the  magic  of  their  art  Dr.  John  Faust,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
born  at  Suabia  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  studied  at  Wittemberg,  and  in  his  16ih 
year  went  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  was  graduated 
as  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  soon,  however,  aban- 
doned theology  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  astrology  and  magic, 
having  also  for  a  pupil  John  Wag- 
ner, the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Wasserburg.  After  running 
through  a  rich  inheritance,  Faust 
evoked  Satan  by  his  magic  spells, 
and  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  fiend  for  twenty-four  years. 
During  this  time  he  astonished 
Germany  by  the  wonders  he  per- 
formed, and  was  finally  carried 
off  by  his  master  near  the  village 
of  Rimlick,  between  12  and  1 
o'clock  at  night,  all  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  veracious  chron- 
icle of  G.  R.  Wiedeman,  entitled 
"  A  True  History  of  the  horrible 
Sins  of  Doctor  John  Faustus," 
Hamburg,  1599.  According  to 
some  German  writers,  this  story 
originated  in  the  hatred  of  the 
monks  to  Faust,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  that  invention  having 
deprived  them  of  their  gains  as 
copyists  of  manuscripts.  In  the 
drama  presented  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  Faust  is  assumed  to  be 
both  the  first  printer  and  the  sor- 
cerer. Hurried  on  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  passion,  he  is  visited  by 
the  Evil  One,  who  promises  him 
youth,  wealth,  powur,  and  their 
concomitant  triumphs  and  temp- 
tations, in  exchange  for  his  soul. 
Faust  yields,  and  his  contract 
with  Lucifer  is  completed.  In 
pictorial  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments, the  production  of  Faust 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  will  ever 
stand  pre-eminent.  Nothing  more 
perfect  or  beautiful  has  ever  been 
exhibited  within  the  walls  of  a 
play-house  Mr.  Barry  has  closed 
his  managerial  career  finely. 


^RI^CE  NAPOLEON,  PRINCESS  CLOTILDE. 

As  prominent  personages  in  the  great  histor- 
ical drama  of  the  19th  century,  we  have  placed 
on  this  page  authentic  portraits  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon, cousin  of  the  emperor  of  France,  and  his 
newly-wedded  wife,  the  Princess  Clotilde,  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  marriage,  as 
all  our  readers  know,  was  not  a  love  match,  but 
a  political  arrangement.  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph 
Charles  Bonaparte,  cousin  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.,  is  the  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  by 
his  second  marriage  with  the  Princess  Frederika, 
of  Wurtemberg.  He  was  born  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1822.  His  father  was  legally  united 
to  Miss  Patterson,  an  American  lady,  but  Napo- 
leon I.,  who  had  ambitious  views  for  him,  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  marriage,  or  permit  our  coun- 
trywoman to  enter  France.  Still  the  church  re- 
cognized the  validity  of  the  union,  and  conse- 
quently, according  to  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
Prince  Napoleon  is  illegitimate.  The  youth  of 
Prince  Napoleon  was  passed  at  Vienna  and  Tri- 
este, Florence  and  Rome,  occasionally  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  America.  On  the  recall  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  from  their  long  exile,  he  was 


elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  he 
became  leader  of  the  extreme  republican  party, 
known  as  the  Mountain.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
election  of  his  cousin  Louis  Napoleon  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic.  Now,  however, 
the  splendors  of  imperialism  seem  to  have 
weaned  Prince  Napoleon  from  his  democratic 
creed.  Rumor  says  he  has  led  a  very  wild  life 
in  Paris,  and  his  excesses  have  been  deemed 
scandalous  even  in  that  immoral  capital.  The 
Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel, is  but  17  years  of  age.  She  is  a  descendant 
of  Maria  Theresa,  the  heroic  empress  of  Austria, 
and  also  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  of  England  ;  and 
is,  consequently,  a  distant  relative  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. She  is  tall  and  well  formed,  and  for  an 
Italian  she  possesses  a  very  fair  and  white  com- 
plexion. She  is  said  to  be  remarkably  intelligent 
and  thoughtful,  and  her  pensive  air  gives  her  an 
interesting  appearance.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Turin,  on  the  29th  of  January.  The 
princess  received,  besides  her  trousseau,  a  sum 
of  500,000  francs  for  her  marriage  portion,  which 
the  Sardinian  Chamber  voted  in  a  lump,  to  form 
her  dowry.     The  French  emperor,  it  is  said,  is 


about  to  demand  from  the  legislative  body  a  vote 
of  500,000  francs  annually  for  Prince  Napoleon. 
As  the  prince  is  already  in  receipt  of  300,000 
francs  per  year,  he  will  enjoy,  after  his  marriage, 
a  yearly  income  of  $160,000,  all  drawn  from  the 
French  treasury.  The  princess  is  said  to  have  a 
will  of  her  own,  and  to  have  already  repelled 
some  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Empress  Euge- 
nie to  direct  and  patronize  her.  It  is  also  stated 
that  she  has  established  a  powerful  influence  over 
her  husband,  and  that  he  finds  himself  fairly  fet- 
tered ia  the  rosy  chains  of  Hymen.  Those  who 
have  his  true  interests  at  heart,  are  rejoiced  that  a 
pure  and  righ^minded  woman  has  the  moulding 
of  his  career  in  her  hands.  The  prince,  it  has 
not  been  denied,  has  inherited  the  talents  of  his 
uncle,  though  hitherto  he  has  shamefully  per- 
verted his  gifts.  It  is  believed  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  encouraged  his  excesses,  in  the  hope  of 
destroying  his  popularity  and  ending  his  career. 
However,  they  are  now  friends,  and  it  is  said 
the  prince  will  shortly  receive  from  his  imperial 
cousin  the  appointment  of  Viceroy  of  Algeria, 
so  that  be  will  have  a  little  kingdom  to  himself, 
and  employment  enough  in  its  administration. 
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TO  CORKKSPONDEIVTS. 

Stodknt. — In  "good  old  cotbny  times  '  lawyers  were 
rather  unpopular.  In  1646,  a  fine  was  laid  in  Maissa- 
chusetts  of  twenty  shillings  an  hour  for  any  speech 
more  than  one  hour  long,  made  by  any  attorney  or 
person  before  a  court. 

Constant   Reader. — The  fir.'it   American  book-printing 
establishment  was  at  Cambridge.    March. 1,  1638.  '*a 
printing   house  was  begun  at  Cambridge,  by  one  Daje, 
at  the  charge  of  Mr  Glover,  who  died  on  sea  hither- 
ward  (V^'inthrop's  Journal)     The  first  thing  that  was 
printed  was   the   Freeman's  Oath ;   the  next  was  an 
Almanack  made  for  New  England  by   Mr.    William 
Pierce,  mariner;  the  next  was  the  Psalms."    The  poe- 
try of  the  ••  Bay  Psalm  Book  "  was  rather  roughshod, 
as  the  following  lines  show. — Verse  10,  psaim  51 : 
"  Create  in  mee  cleane  heart  at  last, 
God:  a  right  spirit  in  mee  make. 
Nor  from  thy  presence  quite  me  cast. 
Thy  holy  Spright  nor  from  mee  take.'' 

R.  S.,  Rockport.  Mass. — In  JIarch,  1793.  a  codfish  was 
sold  in  Newbury,  weighing  ninety-eight  pounds,  five 
anua  half  feet  in  length,  and. girth  at  the  thickest 
part,  three  feet  four  inches. 

M.  v.,  Plymouth,  Mass. — The  New  England  colonists 
were  not  alone  in  severe  laws  against  the  Quakers.  In 
Virginia  the  fine  for  bringing  a  Quaker  into  the  colony 
was  .£100.  Quakers  were  committed  to  jail  till  they 
gave  security  to  depart,  and  if  they  persisted  in  re- 
turning a  third  time,  they  were  treated  as  felons, 

Boston  Pilot. — Columbus's  caravels  were  only  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  tons  burthen  and  had  no  decks.  The 
"  Mayflower  ''  was  180  tons. 

A.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  — The  famous  Portland  Vase  in 
the  British  Museum  is  a  specimen  of  extraordinary 
skill  in  repairing  broken  china.  It  was  broken  in 
pieces  some  years  since  purposely ;  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  prove  the  destructive  propensity  of  human  na- 
ture; but  it  was  repaired  so  pei-fectly  that  the  frac- 
tures can  with  close  examination  only  be  discovered. 
The  Duchess  of  Portland  purchased  this  vase  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  for  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred 
pounds.     The  material  is  glass. 

"  A  YocKO  Friend.'' — In  very  hot  countries  it  is  found 
almost  impossible  to  fatten  any  animal,  while  in  very 
cold  climates  every  living  creature  is  fattened  by  na- 
ture, no  doubt  to  enable  them  to  endure,  without 
injury,  the  severe  cold. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  EMPERORS. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  popular  revolution  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  has  made  a  formal  demand 
upon   France  and   Austria   to    withdraw    their 
troops   from  his   dominions.     The  emperor  of 
Austria  appears  to  have  suggested  this  course  to 
his  holiness,  probably  with  a  view  of  getting  the 
French  out  of  Rome,  and  a  secret  purpose  of 
sending  his  own  troops  back  again  at  tlie  very 
first  appearance  of  a  rebellious  movement  against 
the  papal  government.     Louis  Napoleon,  on  the 
other  hand,  scolds  bitterly  at  the  infatuation  of 
the   pope,   in  supposing   that  he  can  keep  the 
rebels  down,  without  the  menace  of  the  French 
bayonets.     He  is,  however,  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  demand  ;  and  in  fact  has  no  other  course 
which  he  can   pursue,  than  to  order  his  troops 
away  from  Rome.     Accordingly  his   regiments 
have  been  withdrawn,  but  probably  with  a  fixed 
determination  on  his  part  to  send  a  larger  force 
there,  should  Austria  again  undertake  to  occupy 
the  papal  States  with  its  army.     In  this  case  the 
two  powers  will  not  act  in  conjunction,  as  here- 
tofore, but  in   direct  opposition.     Austria  will 
fight  against  the  revolutionists  and  attempt  to 
put  them  down,  while  France  will  fight  for  them, 
by  opposing  the  Austrian  troops.     The  grand 
drama  of  continental  war,  which  has  for  some 
time  past  been  announced,  may  thus  be  opened 
by  the  very  means  taken  to  avert  it.     France  al- 
ready declares  that  the  evacuation  of  the  Papal 
States  by  the  foreign  troops,  is  by  no  means  a  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  Italian 
controversy;  and  demands   that  Austria    shall 
give  up  her  private  treaties  with  the  various  mi- 
nor powers  of  Italy.    On  this  point  the  Austrian 
emperor  is  disposed  to  be  obstinate,  and  sayc  he 
will  tight  rather  than  do  it.     The  other  German 
States  cheer  him  on  in  this  determination,  for 
they  dread  the  designs  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
think  he  can  be  checked  easier  now  than  after  he 
has  got  a  firm  foothold  in  Italy,  and  has  the  rev- 
olutionary element  of  that  country  to  back  him 
np.     Lord  Cowley  has  been  sent  to  'Vienna  by 
England,   with   the  concurrence  of  France,  to 
mediate  this  matter.     Thus  far,  the  accounts  of 
his  progress  do  not  indicate  any  great  prospect 
of  success.     The  Austrian  is  stiff  and  haughty, 
and  acts  just  as  though  England  was  meddling 
with  that  which  was  none  of  her  business,  even 
if  he  does  not  say  so  in  plain  terms.  The  chanc- 
es are   that,  having  withdrawn  her  froops  from 
the  States  of  the  Church,  Austria  will  not  yield 
another  inch  ;  and  when   this   determination  is 
known,  Louis  Napoleon,  having  neutralized  Eng- 
land by  making  lior  his  cat's-paw  in  demanding 


the  concessions,  will  pitch  into  Austria  without 
further  ceremony.  Thus,  in  one  way,  if  not  in 
another,  the  great  strife  is  soon  to  commence 
which  is  to  settle  the  permanency  of  the  Napo- 
leonic dynasty,  or  the  political  existence  of  the 
German  empire.  One  result  of  this  strife  may 
be  the  realization  of  the  old  adage,  "When 
knaves  fall  out,  honest  men  m.iy  get  their  rights." 
«  ».».  > 

THE  ENGLISH  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

In  old  times  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  croak 
over  the  enormous  national  debt  of  England,  as 
a  thing  that  must  weigh  the  nation  down,  and 
eventually  destroy  her.  To  be  sure,  a  debt  of 
eight  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  looks 
pretty  large  for  any  people  to  owe,  even  if 
they  have  only  the  interest  to  pay,  and  never  ex- 
pect to  be  called  upon  for  the  principal.  But 
England  stands  up  under  it  quite  easily,  and 
does  not  appear  to  feel  the  burden  at  all.  The 
money  for  the  interest  is  always  forthcoming 
when  pay-day  arrives,  and  John  Bull  never  goes 
to  protest.  Heavy  debt  will  crush  an  individual 
down,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  a  nation 
thus.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  debt 
of  England  was  like  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  philosophers  tell  us  is  immense — 
amounting  to  sixteen  pounds  on  every  square 
inch  of  surface.  This  enormous  load  of  air  does 
not  crush  us  down  as  fiat  as  pan  cakes,  though 
we  are  exposed  to  it  all  the  time,  and  simply  be- 
cause there  is  an  equilibrium  of  pressure — the 
weight  upon  one  side  being  counteracted  by  an 
equal  one  upon  the  other.  So  with  the  debt  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  country  collectively  owes  it 
to  the  country  individualfy  ;  and  though  all  are 
in  debt  together,  no  one  feels  the  pressure,  be- 
cause it  is  equal  upon  every  side.  Even  to  pay 
the  annual  interest,  which  requires  no  mean  sum, 
is  simply  for  John  Bull  to  take  the  money  out  of 
one  capacious  pocket,  and  put  it  into  another 
equally  capacious.  There  is  some  prospect,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  debt  will  be  somewhat  re- 
duced within  a  year,  by  the  expiration  of  annui- 
ties, which  are  a  charge  upon  the  government, 
and  help  to  swell  the  amount  of  the  debt.  Thus, 
in  October  next,  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
£306,000  will  run  out;  and  in  January  follow- 
ing, the  extinction  of  what  are  called  the  long 
annuities  will  effect  a  further  saving  of  £1 ,599,000 
of  annual  expenditure.  These  two  items  of 
saving  in  yearly  payments,  represent  a  principal 
of  £63,500,000,  by  which  amount  the  National 
Debt  will  thus  be  reduced  within  a  year  from 
this  time. 


A  SINGULAR  CASE. 

A  con'espondent  of  the  Boston  Medical  Jour- 
nal furnishes  an  account  of  a  woman  living  in 
the  town  of  Horicon,  New  York  State,  who  has 
neither  ate  nor  drank  for  two  years  !  The  wo- 
man is  an  invalid,  and  confined  to  her  bed,  but 
she  looks  fresh,  and  is  not  emaciated  ;  while  her 
body  is  warm,  and  her  skin  clear  and  soft.  She 
seems  generally  convulsed,  tremulous  and  rigid, 
and  for  a  long  time  her  head  has  been  drawn  so 
far  back,  that  as  she  lays  in  bad,  her  face  is  pre- 
sented towards  the  head-board.  Her  breathing 
is  very  irregular,  often  suspended  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble. 
She  is  about  twenty  eight  years  of  age,  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  had  four  children.  Her  husband, 
who  is  described  as  a  simple,  honest-minded 
man,  says  she  has  never  been  sick  except  when 
confined,  until  four  years  ago,  when  she  was 
taken  with  pains  in  her  back  and  hips,  and  ina- 
bility to  walk.  Loss  of  eyesight  and  spasms 
followed,  increasing  in  violence,  until  the  present 
singular  state  was  reached.  At  first  the  spasms 
would  last  for  weeks  and  then  subside,  when  she 
would  become  conscious  again,  converse,  take 
some  light  food,  and  again  relapse  into  the  same 
state.  For  the  first  two  years  of  this  period  she 
took  some  slight  nourishment,  which  at  length 
diminished  to  a  large  spoonful  of  cold  water 
once  in  a  few  days;  but  since  February,  1857, 
she  has  taken  nothing.  When  the  breathing 
ceases  for  a  long  time,  her  face  becomes  livid, 
and  there  is  a  rattling  sound  in  the  throat.  Her 
limbs  are  very  much  cramped,  and  the  feet 
drawn  under  to  such  a  degree  as  to  appear  like 
club  feet.  One  hand  is  constantly  pressed  upon 
the  side,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  moved  by  any 
one.  With  the  other,  she  beats  upon  her  breast 
with  great  violence  during  the  paroxysm  of  the 
spasms,  and  at  such  times  she  raises  herself  up 
in  the  bed  and  throws  herself  down  again  with 
much  force,  her  face  continuing  turned  back- 
wards. During  the  spasms  the  jaw  bono  is  dis- 
located and  restored  with  great  frequency,  pro- 


ducing a  loud  noise.  The  Journal's  correspon- 
dent, who  is  a  medical  man,  has  fully  satisfied 
himself  that  there  is  no  purpose  of  deception  in 
this  extraordinary  case,  and  is  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  the  woman  actually  lives  without  tak- 
ing any  nourishment.  But  the  editor  of  that  pe- 
riodical, upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  natural 
impossibility  of  life  under  such  abstinence  from 
food,  takes  the  liberty  to  doubt  the  statement. 


«  »»»  > 


HEREDITARY  LEGISLATORS. 

People  are  sometimes  strongly  moved  to  laugh 
at  the  solemn  nonsense  and  shallow  wisdom  of 
the  megjbers  of  our  local  legislatures,  who  are 
made  distinguished  men  by  the  votes  of  the  sov- 
ereign people ;  the  said  sovereigns  sometimes 
doing  that  for  a  man  which  Providence  itself 
could  not  do,  viz.,  making  a  great  man  of  him. 
But  the  laugh  is  not  always  against  the  elected 
law-makers  ;  for  sometimes  the  born  senators  and 
hereditary  legislators  say  and  do  things  quite  as 
foolish  as  "  the  member  from  Cranberry  Centre," 
or  "the  representative  from  Dogtown."  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  lately  occurred  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  arose 
in  his  place  and  asked  his  noble  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Malmsbury,  to  explain  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  own  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  pontifical  government  had  requested  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  and  Austrian  troops, 
and  that  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  papal  govern- 
ment concurred  in  the  withdrawal.  To  this  the 
noble  earl  rejjlied  that  "  we  meant  exactly  the 
same  thing,"  and  that  the  alleged  discrepancy 
"  assumed  rather  the  shape  of  a  distinction  with- 
out a  diffcence."  Lord  Brougham  then  in- 
quired "  whether  the  present  warlike  preparations 
in  France  were  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
earl,  required  by  the  state  of  the  magazines  in 
that  country,  independent  of  anything  that  has 
been  going  on?"  To  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  replied,  "  My  lords,  I  cannot  satisfy  my 
noble  and  learned  friend's  curiosity  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  magazines  in  France." 
("Hear,"  and  a  laugh.)  After  these  brilliant 
displays  of  intellect  the  hereditary  legislators 
mercifully  subsided ;  and  we  find  no  account  of 
any  earthquake  in  London  that  night,  as  a  con- 
sequence   of   this   conflict    of   the    intellectual 

elements. 

«   ^a^   » 

LOUIS  KOSSCTH. 

This  zealous  advocate  of  Hungarian  indepen- 
dence is  said  to  be  now  in  Sardinia,  preparing  to 
make  a  diversion  against  Austria,  should  the 
threatened  war  between  France  and  Austria  break 
out.  The  Eco  d'ltalla,  an  Italian  newspaper,  of 
a  recent  date,  states  that  it  has  good  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  Kossuth  passed  from  Eng- 
land through  France,  with  the  consent  and  con- 
nivance of  the  French  government,  travelling 
incognito,  and  that  he  has  arrived  in  Genoa.  For 
the  last  ten  years  this  remarkable  man  has  been 
devoting  his  mind  to  the  study  of  military  art,  a 
subject  which  engrossed  much  of  his  attention 
while  he  was  visiting  the  United  States.  He  is 
doubtless  qualified  as  a  military  leader  by  this 
time,  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  event  of  war, 
he  will  place  himself  as  the  head  of  the  Hunga- 
rian soldiers  now  in  Lombardy,  and  lead  them 
against  Austria,  the  oppressor  of  his  country. 
There  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  readiness 
of  the  Hungarian  patriots  to  join  in  a  movement 
of  this  kind,  and  they  would  certainly  prove  a 
most  serious  thorn  in  the  side  of  Austria.  That 
power  could  not  put  down  the  former  Hungarian 
rebellion,  without  the  aid  of  Russia;  and  the 
emperor  would  find  the  task  still  more  difficult, 
with  Italy  and  France  against  him. 

— <     »m^     > 

BAD  WRITING. 

Some  very  laughable  stories  are  told  about  the 
bad  writing  of  distinguished  persons.  A  very 
eminent  lawyer  and  statesman  of  Boston,  who  is 
somewhat  notorious  for  his  unreadable  chirogra- 
phy,  upon  one  occasion  gave  a  friend  a  letter  of 
recommendation  ""to  the  powers  that  be,"  at 
Washington,  and  neglected  to  adopt  the  wise 
precaution  of  having  it  copied  by  his  clerk.  The 
applicant  did  not  like  to  return  the  letter  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  written  plainer,  and  yet 
he  was  unable  to  read  raor^  than  two  thirds  of  it, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  friends.  In  this  di- 
lemma, not  willing  to  lose  the  influence  of  so 
good  a  name  in  his  behalf,  he  wrote  out  a  trans- 
lation of  such  parts  of  the  document  as  he  could 
make  out,  leaving  the  unintelligible  words  blank, 
and  filed  his  translation  with  the  original,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  appointing  power.     Quite  as  good 


a  story  as  this  is  told  of  the  president  of  one  of 
the  great  railroads  out  West,  who  is  well  known 
to  our  citizens  as  an  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  man,  being  now  a  resident  of  Massachu- 
setts. Some  years  ago,  while  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  his  road  in  the  western  country,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his,  notifying  him 
that  a  certain  building  obstructed  the  railroad, 
and  encroached  upon  the  company's  premises. 
Not  receiving  any  reply  for  some  time,  he  one 
day  accosted  the  man  in  the  street,  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  not  removed  the  building,  ac- 
cording to  the  written  request  sent  to  him  ?  "A 
written  request?"  says  the  other;  "why,  I  never 
knew  anything  about  it.  I  got  a  line  from  you 
some  months  ago,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  pass 
over  the  road,  and  I  have  been  riding  on  it  ever 
since."  It  seems  the  conductors  could  not  read 
the  note ;  but  they  knew  the  signature,  and  so 
thought  it  was  all  right,  and  let  the  bearer  pass 
free.  One  of  the  conductors  said  he  knew  it  was 
the  president's  name,  because  the  word  looked 
like  a  small  gridiron,  struck  with  lightning ! 


THE  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA. 

Whipple  tells  us  that  the  drama  in  England 
had  its  earliest  beginnings  in  the  12th  century. 
It  was  originally  used  by  the  priests  as  a  mode 
of  amusing  the  people  into  religion.  Sacred 
events  were  represented  upon  the  stage,  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  be  shockingly  blasphemous.  The 
object  of  the  writers  was  to  bring  Christianity 
within  popular  apprehension,  and  in  the  process 
they  burlesqued  it.  Their  plays  were  known  as 
"miracle  plays,"  and  instead  of  being  religious 
dramas,  were  mostly  monstrous  farces.  In  a  play 
of  the  Deluge,  Mrs.  Noah  is  a  shrew  and  a 
vixen,  refuses  to  leave  her  gossips  and  go  into 
the  ark  ;  scolds  Noah,  and  is  soundly  whipped  ; 
then  wishes  herself  a  widow,  and  thinks  all  the 
wives  in  the  audience  wish  themselves  in  the 
same  happy  condition.  Noah  informs  the  hus- 
bands that  they  should  break  in  their  wives  as  he 
has  done  In  the  meantime,  the  water  is  up  to 
his  wife's  neck,  and  she  is  partly  coaxed  and 
partly  forced  into  the  ark.  There  is  a  German 
play  in  which  Adam  is  represented  as  passing 
across  the  stage,  "  going  to  be  created."  . 

<  ^» »  > 

Boston  Charitt. — What  a  noble  spectacle 
it  is  to  see  our  citizens  employ  the  means  which 
the  return  of  commercial  prosperity  has  placed 
in  their  hands,  in  generously  and  lavishly  con- 
tributing to  praiseworthy  objects  of  charity.  The 
success  of  the  fair  for  Miss  Ryan's  "  Home  for 
Incurables,"  shows  what  the  hearts  of  Bostonians 
are  made  of.  If  there  is  a  certain  coldness  of 
manner  about  the  modern  Athenians,  their 
charity  amply  atones  for  it. 


<  »«»  » 


Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. — 
We  should  feel  lost  without  this  excellent  weekly 
journal  on  Sunday  morning.  Its  last  edition  has 
become  a  necessity  to  business  men  in  Boston, 
and  its  circulation  among  our  city  families  is  un- 
rivalled. Mr.  Clapp,  the  editor  and  proprietor, 
is  remarkable  for  editorial  industry  and  excellent 
taste  in  the  conduct  of  this  long  established  and 
favorite  paper. 


<  »»»—>- 


Personal. — Mr.  George  L.  Dix,  so  long  con- 
nected with  the  business  department  of  the  house 
of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  has  connected  him- 
self in  the  same  relation  with  Brown,  Taggard 
&  Chase,  25  and  29  Cornhill,  the  largest  book 
jobbers  in  this  city.  Mr.  Dix  is  a  gentleman  of 
remarkable  business  qualifications  and  of  large 
experience.     We  wish  him  all  success. 

<  .»»»■  » — 

Something  auout  Cuba. — Commodore  Stu- 
art, U.  S.  N.,  has  revealed  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  flotilla  of  gunboats  built  by  President 
Jefferson,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  guarding 
the  line  of  sea-coast,  were  actually  intended  to 
be  used  in  making  a  descent  upon  Cuba. 


<  »«»  ► 


Litebary. — It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  that  sixteen  of  the 
largest  private  libraries  in  the  city  of  Boston 
contain  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volumes. 

1    mmm-  » 

Prince  Napoleon. — It  is  said  that  Prince 
Napoleon  is  waiting,  like  Micawber,  for  "  some- 
thing to  turn  u-p,"  an  Italian  crown,  or  some 
other  trifle  of  that  sort. 

■Just  so. — A  year  of  ])leasure  passes  like  a 
floating  breeze,  but  a  moment  of  misfortune 
seems  an  age  of  pain. 
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GRAND  JURIES. 

The  legislature  have  passed  a  law  which  vir- 
tually abolishes  Grand  Juries,  and  provides  for 
the  trial  of  criminals  upon  information.  All 
cases  are  to  be  examined  directly  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  by  him  committed  directly  to  the 
higher  courts,  instead  of  being  sent  for  indictment 
as  heretofore.  We  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  this  change,  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
secret,  inquisitorial  functions  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
it  is  in  reality  a  great  protection  to  the  citizen 
against  being  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
public  trial  upon  slight  or  insufficient  grounds. 
The  grand  inquest,  as  it  is  called,  has  a  wider 
range  in  its  functions  than  a  trial  jury ;  the  latter 
being  restrained  by  the  literalities  and  technical- 
ities of  the  law,  while  the  former  has  a  full  dis- 
cretion as  to  palliating  circumstances,  justifica- 
tion, and  other  considerations  which  may  influ- 
ence the  question  of  culpability  on  the  part  of 
the  accused.  The  Grand  Jury  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  embodiment  of  public  opinion, 
whereas  the  jury  is  the  representative  of  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  by  law.  The  former 
acts  upon  a  view  of  all  the  merits  of  the  case, 
while  the  trial  jury  is  circumscribed  in  its  action 
by  the  legal  considerations  that  are  involved. 
The  offices  of  the  two  bodies  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  yet  both  useful  to  the  citizen  and  to 
the  public.  The  former  asks  not  whether  a  man 
is  guilty,  but  whether  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  that  are  known  to  them,  require  that  he 
should  be  put  on  trial.  The  latter  determines 
the  ^question  of  his  legal  guilt.  We  see  not 
what  possible  good  can  result  from  abolishing 
the  Grand  Jury,  but  can  readily  conceive  that 
much  evil  may  result  therefrom. 


Dr.  Alcott's  Works. — We  have  just  re- 
ceived from  the  publishers,  John  P.  Jewett  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  copies  of  their  last  editions  of 
those  popular  and  standard  works  by  the  late  Dr. 
W.  A.  Alcott,  the  "  Physiology  of  Marriage," 
"  Courtship  and  Marriage,"  and  the  "  Laws  of 
Health,"  the  last-named  being  his  complete  and 
elaborate  production,  containing  his  mature 
views,  and  the  latest  corrections  of  his  pen.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  call  attention  to  books 
which  have  been  so  widely  disseminated,  and  so 
deeply  stamped  by  popular  approval.  The  recent 
death  of  the  author  has  created  a  demand  for 
them  which  it  taxes  the  utmost  resources  of  the 
publishers  to  keep  pace  with.  As  some  oppo- 
nents of  the  doctor's  theories  have  attributed  his 
death  to  a  rigid  adlicrence  to  the  system  of  liv- 
ing that  he  advocates,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  for  thirty  years  he  kept  at  bay  the  insidious 
advances  of  consumption,  by  a  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  diet,  exercise,  and  the  other  laws  of  health 
which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  great  work.  The 
three  books  which  we  have  mentioned  abound  in 
incontrovertible  facts,  and  are  a  treasury  of  phy- 
siological knowledge. 

«  »»»  > 

To  THE  Ladies. — It  will  be  interesting  to 
tlie  ladies  to  learn  that  a  place  has  been  opened 
in  Boston  for  the  stamping  of  embroideries  of  any 
pattern  desired.  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Gibby,  a  firm 
that  have  long  been  established  in  Lowell,  as 
pattern  inventors  and  designers,  have  opened  a 
sales  room  for  the  convenience  of  ladies,  at  No. 
3  Winter  Street,  over  George  TurnbuU  &  Go.'s 
store,  and  have  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  the 
newest  styles  of  patterns  of  collars,  handker- 
chiefs, and  the  thousand  and  one  articles  em- 
broidered by  ladies. 


4    -m*^   > 


"  Captain  Belt  :  or,  llie  Buccaneer  of  the 
Gulf." — Send  us  twenty  cents  in  postage  stamps, 
and  this  remarkable  novelette,  fully  illustrated 
with  large  original  engravings,  will  be  sent  to 
you,  post  paid,  by  return  of  mail.  The  present 
edition  is  the  33,000  of  this  fine  nautical  tale, 
being  the  fifth  edition. 


*    ^m^    > 


President  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Sickles. 
— The  Washington  Star  denies  that  the  presi- 
dent ever  visited  Mr.  Sickles.  Then  that  picture 
we  saw  in  an  exchange,  depicting  the  interview, 
could  not  have  been  "  drawn  from  a  photograph." 
»  ».»  > 

Good  News. — Mr.   and   Mrs.    John    Wood 
h  ^e  reconciled,  and  have  taken  the  American 
Theatre,   San  Francisco,  together.     Be  a  good 
boy,  John,  and  tlicrc'U  be  no  trouble  hereafter. 
«—»««—« 

Gbrrt,  the  Artist.— Mr.  Samuel  L.  Gerry, 
the  landscapist,  is  about  to  visit  Europe  again. 
He  will  pass  the  summer  among  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  bring  us  back  new  pictures  of  Alpine  scenery. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

The  marble  shaft  at  the  national  capitol,  com- 
menced in  honor  of  the  illustrious  name  sake  of 
that  city,  still  stands  in  its  housed-up,  unfinished 
state.  Everything  is  still  and  desolate  about  the 
spot,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years.  Not 
a  blow  is  struck,  not  a  stone  is  raised,  and  the 
solitacy  visitor  who  wanders  to  the  site,  gazes 
upon  a  scene  of  loneliness  quite  as  profound  as 
that  which  surrounds  the  pyramids  of  the  desert. 
At  the  last  session.  Congress  passed  an  act  in- 
corporating the  Washington  Monument  Society, 
by  which  Winfield  Scott,  James  Kearney,  M.  F. 
Maury,  Peter  Force,  and  some  fourteen  other 
gentlemen  are  constituted  a  body  corporate,  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  cr  officio,  for 
president  of  the  corporation.  The  society  have 
met  and  considered  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
monument,  and  have  expressed  a  determination 
to  proceed  with  the  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  movement 
will  inspire  public  confidence,  and  awaken  a 
strong  interest  for  the  speedy  finishing  of  this 
eminently  national  work.  A  patriotic  effort  is 
making  in  Ohio,  to  raise  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  other  States  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple thus  set. 

1  » ■»  > 

ESCAPED. 

Doctor  Gaillardet,  who  was  convicted  of  a 
murderous  assault  upon  a  New  York  landlord, 
has  reached  Paris  in  safety.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  him  al- 
lowed him  to  dine  at  a  restaurant  with  his 
friends.  The  wine  circulated  freely,  the  officer 
partaking.  During  the  entertainment  the  doctor ' 
stepped  out,  but  the  confiding  officer  did  not 
dream  of  his  attempting  an  escape,  "  because  he 
left  his  hat."  However,  the  doctor  preferred  the 
loss  of  his  hat  to  that  of  his  liberty,  and  was 
soon  on  his  way  to  Canada,"  whence  he  has  gone 
to  Europe.  This  noted  M.  D.,  who  did  the 
officer  so  very  brown,  is  brother  of  F.  Gaillardet, 
a  French  literary  man,  who  made  a  fortune  out 
of  the  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,  and  is  now  its 
Paris  correspondent.  He  first  became  famous  by 
his  play  "  La  Tour  de  Nesle,"  which  still  keeps 
the  French  and  American  stages.  A  quarrel  re- 
specting the  authorship  of  this  piece,  led  to  a 
duel  with  that  remarkable  colored  gentleman 
Alexander  Dumas,  senior.  F.  Gaillardet  is  a 
brilliant  writer,  and  made  a  capital  paper  of  the 
New  York  "  Courrier." 


I  »•»  I 


The  Dutton  Children. — These  two  little 
marvels  of  humanity  are  now  exhibiting  through- 
out this  State.  These  children  were  born  in  this 
country,  and  are  now  respectively  nine  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  yet  they  are  but  little 
tiny  specimens  of  humanity,  not  bigger  than 
many  of  the  pretty  dolls  we  see  in  the  shop  win- 
dows. They  are  perfectly  formed,  and  so  lovely 
in  their  appearance,  and  so  sprightly  in  their 
movements,  and  their  little  voices  sound  out  so 
sweetly  and  harmoniously  in  song,  that  every 
one  is  filled  with  admiration  in  seeing  and  hear- 
ing them.  Mr.  Dutton,  the  father  of  these  little 
girls,  very  properly  accompanies  them,  and  man- 
ifests a  watchful  and  tender  care  that  they  are 
not  exercised  above  their  powers  of  endurance. 
We  consider  them  so  great  a  curiosity,  that  we 
shall  give  our  readers  an  engraving  of  them  in  a 
few  days. 


t    »mm    * 


O'Neil's  Irish  Pictorial. — This  Boston 
weekly  paper  (late  the  "Irish  Miscellany  ")  is  a 
quarto  sheet,  illustrated  with  wood  engravings, 
and  treating  of  topics  interesting  to  the  sons  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  and  their  descendants  in  this 
country.  Sergeant  O'Neil,  the  editor,  is  a  bold 
dragoon,  who  has  seen  much  service  abroad  and 
in  the  Mexican  war ;  and  his  military  reminis- 
cences, published  in  his  paper,  show  that  he  can 
handle  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword. 

«    m»m    > 

California. — The  defeat  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road bill  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  not 
much  relished  in  California,  and  some  of  the 
papers  put  their  columns  in  mourning  for  it. 


-«—•••—»— 


Cincinnati. — Pike's  new  opera  house,  Cin- 
cinnati, of  which  we  gave  a  fine  representation 
in  the  Pictorial,  has  been  doing  a  magnificent 
business  with  opera. 

London  Literature. — There  are  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  periodicals  published  in  the  city 
of  London. 


aaJagsitJe  (!Katf)eringgs 

A  couple  are  living  in  Vermont  who  were 
married  in  1790. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company  will  put  six 
sleeping  cars  on  their  road  next  month. 

Illinois  legislators  receive  $1  per  day  at  pres- 
ent, being  $7  a  week  less  than  their  board  costs. 

It  is  said  that  not  a  single  divorce  has  ever 
been  obtained  in  South  Carolina 

It  is  stated  that  it  would  require  65,000  artil- 
lerists to  man  all  the  sea  fortifications  of  the 
Union. 

A  colored  man  in  Cincinnati  has  begun  to  turn 
white — his  back,  one  of  his  shoulders,  and  one 
arm  have  completely  lost  their  color. 

Mr.  Hackett,  the  distinguished  representative 
of  "  Falstatf,"  is  at  present  rusticating  on  his 
farm  in  Illinois. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  O.  Picayune  says 
Miramon  i«  the  finest  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
army — possessed  of  true  military  genius. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  strong  minded  women 
in  New  York  has  challenged  the  "  Benicia  Boy  " 
to  a  trial  of  the  manly  art. 

Dr.  William  Newton  Mercer,  of  New  Orleans, 
has  made  r.n  additional  donation  of  $2500  to  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  making  in  all 
$7500. 

At  Buffalo,  lately,  the  wind  played  a  curious 
freak,  first  drawing  four  or  five  feet  of  water  from 
the  canal,  and  then,  by  a  counter  blow,  as  quick- 
ly filling  it  again  to  overflowing. 

A  large  amount  of  loss  has  been  sustained  by 
the  coal  operators  in  the  mining  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  consequence  of  the  mines  having 
been  flooded  by  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

A  conductor  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
railroad,  John  E.  Taft,  has  travelled  360,000 
miles  and  carried  1,500,000  passengers  without 
serious  injury  to  any  of  them. 

A  Canadian  lynx  was  recently  shot  in  Iowa, 
measuring,  when  standing,  two  feet,  and  thirty- 
four  inches  along  the  back.  He  was  of  a  grayish 
color,  with  the  outer  ends  of  the  hair  wavy  black. 

As  Pleasant  M.  Mask  was  lately  addressing 
4000  people  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  he  suddenly 
fell  from  the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  and 
broke  his  neck.  He  had  previously  committed 
a  murder. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Thum,  a  German  woman  of  Chi- 
cago, drowned  herself  in  barrel  of  water  a  few 
days  ago,  (furing  a  tit  of  insanity  brought  on  by 
religious  excitement.  She  had  a  husband  and 
four  children. 

A  horse  railroad  is  about  to  be  constructed  in 
Chicago.  The  company,  headed  byL.  Bigelow, 
Esq.,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg 
railroad,  has  obtained  a  charter,  and  will  soon 
commence  the  work  of  putting  down  the  iron. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  says  that  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  the  Missouri  legislature 
there  was  a  "  grand  spree,"  which  culminated  in 
the  governor's  riding  on  horseback  into  his  own 
parlor,  and  playing  a  tune  on  the  piano  with  the 
animal's  fore  feet. 

A  new  park  is  to  be  made  in  New  Haven,  to 
be  called  "  Brewster  Park,"  in  honor  of  Mr. 
James  Brewster,  a  citizen  noted  for  his  public 
spirit  and  philanthropy.  The  grounds  selected 
are  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and 
cover  over  forty  acres. 

The  use  of  coal  for  locomotives  is  constantly 
increasing.  One  of  the  engines  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony and  Fall  Hiver  Railroad  has  lately  been 
changed  from  a  wood  to  a  coal  burner,  and  with 
greater  saving  in  expense  for  fuel  than  we  have 
heretofore  seen  reported. 

New  Orleans  is  to  have  a  first-class  opera- 
house.  It  is  all  settled.  It  is  to  be  located  on 
the  corner  of  Toulouse  and  Bourbon  streets. 
Mr.  Boucousquie  is  to  be  its  manager.  It  is  to 
cost  something  like  $200,000,  and  is  to  be  ready 
to  be  opened  by  the  last  of  the  coming  October. 

A  new  confidence  game  has  arisen  in  New 
York.  A  sharper  accosts  a  child  and  promises 
him  some  pet  animals,  provided  he  will  find  at 
home  a  piece  of  gold  to  catch  them  with.  The 
child  is  delighted,  runs  home  and  hunts  up  or 
begs  some  money,  and  gives  it  over  to  the  confi- 
dence man,  who  disappears. 

The  flood  which  caused  such  immense  damage 
last  spring  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans, 
has  taught  the  inhabitants  wisdom,  and  the 
levees  along  the  whole  line  of  the  river  have 
been  strengthened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  will  withstand  any  rise  which 
may  take  place. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Niagara,  by  the  united  forces  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonics,  is  to  be  celebrated  next 
summer,  on  the  battle-ground.  The  suggestion 
was  made  by  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Merritt,  of  St. 
Catherine's,  Canada.  The  anniversary  occurs 
on  the  25th  of  July. 

The  Utah  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  taken  notes  of  the  social  status  of 
that  territory.  The  results  foot  up  as  follows  : 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men  with  seven 
or  more  wives;  of  these  13  have  more  than  19 
wives;  730  men  with  five  wives  ;  1100  men  with 
four,  and  1400  with  more  than  one  wife. 

The  pedestal  of  Clark  Mills's  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington  will  consist  of  three  tiers  or  tab- 
lets, the  smaller  surmounting  the  larger  and  or- 
namented with  various  designs  illustrative  of  the 
country  from  its  first  settlement  up  to  the  time 
of  the  warrior  statesman  in  whose  honor  tlic 
great  design  is  to  be  erected. 


^anUs  of  ©olti. 

....  Ancient  medals  are  the  seals  of  history. 
—De  Boufflers. 

....  We  can  more  easily  conceive  of  a  thing 
as  faultless  than  as  periect. — Bovee. 

....  Law  and  liberty  are  not  adverse,  but  dif- 
ferent sides  of  one  fact. — 7?t.  F.  II.  Hedge. 

....  Some  people  think  it  an  excess  of  mag- 
nanimity to  forgive  those  they  have  injured. — 
F.  A.  Durivage. 

....  To  the  one  Faust  who  found  a  comrade 
in  the  fiend,  there  are  a  thousand  who  are  visited 
by  the  angel. — Buhner. 

....  I  know  of  no  manner  of  speaking  bo 
oflensive  as  that  of  giving  praise,  and  closing  it 
with  an  exception. — Steele. 

....  It  is  chiefly  to  the  wilfully  unimaginative 
mind  that  poetry,  with  all  its  wisdom  and  all  its 
glory,  is  a  sealed  book. — Ilenry  Reed. 

....  No  man  is  rich  whose  expenditure  ex- 
ceeds his  means  ;  and  no  one  is  poor  whose  in- 
comings exceed  his  outgoings. — Ilalihurton. 

....  A  generous  nature,  when  it  forgives  an 
abuse  of  its  favors,  seeks  by  in|reased  kindness 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  ingratitude. — 
Bovte. 

....  With  antiquaries,  the  progress  of  time  is 
retrograde,  and  the  past  comes  nearer  to  them  at 
every  step  they  take  towards  the  future. — De 
BouJJlers. 

....  Friendship  requires  action.  Love  re- 
quires not  so  much  proofs,  as  expressions  of 
love.  Love  demands  little  else  than  the  power 
to  feel  and  to  requite  love. — Jean  Paul. 

....  Like  many  other  virtues,  hospitality  is 
practised  in  its  perfection  by  the  poor.  If  the 
rich  did  their  share,  how  would  the  woes  of  this 
world  be  lightened. — Mrs.  Kirkland. 

....  Love,  like  a  beautiful  opal,  is  a  clouded 
gem  which  carries  a  spark  of  fire  in  its  bosom  ; 
but  true  friendship,  like  a  diamond,  radiates 
steadily  from  its  transparent  heart. — Mrs.  Child. 

....  At  thirty  we  are  all  trying  to  cut  our 
names  in  big  letters  upon  the  walls  of  this  tene- 
ment of  life  ;  twenty  years  later  we  have  carved 
it,  or  shut  up  our  jacknile. — 0.  W.  Holmes. 

....  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm  ; 
it  is  the  real  allegory  of  the  tale  of  Orpheus  :  it 
moves  stones,  it  charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is 
the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes 
no  victories  without  it. — Buluer. 

....  It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no 
small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when  yon 
fall  into  a  man's  conversation,  the  first  thing  you 
should  consider  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater  in- 
clination to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear 
him. — Steele. 


Joiner's  Uutiget. 

The  Height  of  Coolness — The  top  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

Buffer  complains  that  the  opera  gives  him  a 
singing  in  the  cars. 

The  ugliest  and  most  mischievous  Miss  we 
ever  knew  was  Miss  government. 

"  Come  here.  Master  Thommy,  do  you  know 
your  A,  B,  C's  V  "  Yiz,  zur,  I  know  a  bee  sees." 

Why  is  the  letter  N  like  a  faithless  lover? 
Because  it's  inconstant. 

Why  is  the  letter  G  like  matrimony  ?  Because 
it  is  the  end  of  courting. 

What  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  cat  looking  out 
of  a  window  1     The  window. 

Why  must  the  letter  R  be  always  in  confusion  f 
Because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  labyRinth. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  now-a-days,  that  tin 
makes  the  very  best  of  belle  metal. 

'J'he  man  that  broke  his  arm  in  pulling  a  whts- 
key  punch  out  of  a  tumbler,  has  taken  to  a  sling. 

Sanctum-onious — An  editor  always  considers 
his  room  better  than  his  company. 

Misplaced  politeness — Asking  a  full-hooped 
lady  to  take  a  seat  in  an  arm  chair.  It  can't  be 
done  ! 

What  plant  given  by  a  lady  to  her  suitor 
would  express  "leave  of  absence?"  Say  go, 
(Sago). 

Why  are  ladies'  eyes  like  friends  separated  by 
distant  climes  ?  Because  they  correspond  but 
never  meet. 

A  chap  down  East  has  invented  a  machine  to 
make  pumpkin  pies.  It  is  driven  by  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

What  is  that  which  when  found  in  wedlock  is 
single,  yet  in  widowhood  always  becomes  dou- 
ble ?     The  letter  O. 

Why  are  blacksmiths  the  most  discontented  of 
tradesmen  ?  Because  they  are  always  on  the 
strike  for  wages. 

Why  would  a  man  in  the  ship  insurance  busi- 
ness make  a  bad  author  ?  Because,  being  an  un- 
derwriter, he  could  not,  of  course,  write  anything 
over  well. 

"  Mr.  R ,  why  did  you  bring  this  suit  to 

our  court  ?  Why  did  you  not  leave  it  out  to  be 
decided  by  three  honest  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ?"  "  Your  honor,"  replied  R ,  "  I  pre- 
ferred that  honest  men  shouldn't  try  it." 

Frances  Egerton,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  never 
would  let  any  one  come  to  him — he  would  al- 
ways go  to  them  ;  "  for,"  said  he, "  if  they  come 
to  me  they  may  stay  as  long  as  they  please — if  I 
go  to  them,  I  can  stay  as  long  as  I  please." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


fWritten  for  BaUoa's  Pictorial.] 

The  Great  Heart  of  Allan  Dnim. 

BT   MRS.    M.  A.    DENI80N. 

"  To  lOTe,  to  bllM,  their  blended  souls  were  giTen, 
Aad  each,  too  happy,  asked  ao  other  hearen." 

"Why  are  you  so  gloomy  to-night,  Allan 
Dunn  V 

The  question  was  put  by  a  young  and  hand- 
some man,  hardly  past  the  boundaries  of  boy- 
hood. Allan  Dunn  was  a  bachelor.  The  world 
called  him  odd  ;  but  the  world  never  knew  that 
deep  in  his  heart  there  had  been  a  sacred  love  for 
sweet  Alice  Bernard,  the  bride  of  seventeen  sum- 
mers, who  was  to  be  given  away  in  marriage  in 
these  brilliantly-lighted  parlors,  on  this  lovely 
June  night. 

"  I  had  a  dream,"  said  Allan,  turning  away  as 
he  spoke. 

Fred  Bernard  followed  him. 
"  What  was  fbar  dream,  Allan  Dunn  ?  You, 
of  all  men,  to  be  troubled  by  a  dream !  Tell 
me — 'faith,  it  must  have  been  a  portentous  vis- 
ion to  make  you  so  glum.  Come  into  this  room 
here — we  shall  be  alone  for  a  few  moments — 
brides  are  always  behind  time." 

"  I  can  tell  you  without  leaving,"  said  Allan, 
quietly.  "  I  dreamed  that  your  sister  came  in  to 
be  married,  and  after  the  ceremony  the  scene 
changed  to  a  funeral.  There  was  a  large  coffin 
in  the  room,  with  Horace  Turner's  name  and  age 
recorded  on  the  plate.  A  shadowy  form  stood 
in  that  corner,  where  Miss  White  is  flirting  with 
that  brainless  Stephens.  It  wavered  like  the 
flame  of  a  candle — she  did  not  see  it,  but  I  did  ; 
and  I  told  her  repeatedly  that  her  husband  was 
here,  but  she  was  too  much  grief-smitten  to  heed 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  her  appearance,  never  ; 
it  was  a  sight  I  pray  God  I  may  never  realize." 
"  Pshaw !  it  was  only  a  dream." 
So  said  young  Bernard  ;  but  the  pale  cheek 
and  lip  attested  to  the  thrilling  power  of  the 
narrator. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  dreams,  do  you  V  asked 
the  young  man,  uneasily. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should,"  replied  Allan 
Dunn.  "  I  never  knew  one  of  my  own  to  be 
fulfilled — "  He  paused,  for  at  that  moment  en- 
tered the  loveliest  vision  that  ever  greeted  mor- 
tal eyes. 

O,  how  exceedingly  pure  was  that  perfect  face 
of  Alice  Bernard  !  Her  hair  of  a  pale  gold 
color  fell  in  soft  swaying  masses  around  her 
cheeks,  and  mingling  with  its  gleam  was  the  ex- 
quisite bridal-veil,  white  as  the  first  fleece  of 
winter. 

Alice  was  the  only  child  of  a  rich  merchant. 
"  As  good  as  she  was  beautiful,"  was  the  com- 
ment of  all  who  knew  her.  She  had  grown  up 
like  a  ^hite  rose,  unstained  by  contact  with 
whatever  influence  might  have  thrown  about  her, 
nnsuUied  even  by  the  constant  adnliration  which 
was  showered  upon  her.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
spoil  that  rare  nature,  prosperity  had  only  brought 
out  the  exceeding  beauty  of  her  spirit.  The 
highest  and  the  lowest  were  alike  regarded  by 
her,  so  that  even  the  servants  and  the  poor  wash- 
erwomen, who  had  experienced  many  proofs  of 
her  bounty,  wept  tears  of  honest  sorrow  to  think 
that  she  was  to  leave  the  home  she  had  so  long 
blessed.  Allan  Dunn  never  once  took  his  eyes 
from  the  sweet  girl  till  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced ;  then  he  moved  hastily  from  the  place 
where  had  stood,  hurried  from  the  room  and  into 
the  street,  pulling  his  hat  down  hard  upon  his 
brow. 

Allan  had  been  a  daily  visitor  at  the  house  of 
the  merchant  Bernard  ever  since  the  day  the  lat- 
ter had  said,  pressing  his  hand,  "  congratulate 
me,  Dunn,  there  is  a  babe,  a  sweet  little  daugh- 
ter, born  to  me."  He  had  watched  the  lovely 
child  from  its  infancy,  bought  and  made  her 
costly  presents,  taken  her  out  with  him,  walking 
with  a  proud  step  as  many  a  one  stopped  to  re- 
mark upon  her  beauty.  As  she  grew  still  older, 
his  quiet  vigilance  never  relaxed.  He  did  much 
towards  forming  her  character ;  and  until  the  day 
that  she  was  fifteen,  he  never  ceased  to  call  her 
his  darling. 

Suddenly  the  pet  name  was  dropped.  "  Miss 
Alice  "  came  ofiener  from  his  lips  timn  she  liked 
to  have  it.  He  grew  silent  and  particular  in  his 
deportment  towards  her,  only  offered  her  his 
company  when  there  was  no  other  escort,  and 
gradually  Alice  ceased  to  go  to  him  with  her 
troubles,  especially  as  young  Horace  Turner,  the 
son  of  her  father's  partner,  became  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  merchant's  house. 

Now  they  were  married,  and  Allan  Dunn  felt 


more  lonely,  more  miserable  than  ever.  He  had 
schooled  himself  into  submission,  he  thought — 
he  had  repeated  the  name  to  himself  until  it  was 
not  difficult  to  speak  it.  He  had  not  been  pleased 
with  Horace  Turner,  and  yet  he  could  never  tell 
why,  for  the  young  man  seemed  unobjectionable 
in  manners  and  in  morals.  He  was  exceedingly 
handsome,  with  perhaps  an  air  a  little  too  dash- 
ing ;  but  who  could  not  forgive  him  some  little 
mannerism,  while  it  led  to  nothing  harmful. 

Alice  loved  him,  almost  worshipped  the  beau 
ideal  of  her  girlhood.  In  her  exceeding  happi- 
ness she  saw  no  fault  in  him — no  trouble  in  the 
future — she  was  resting  in  the  present. 


*'  To  wilful  men 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Uust  be  their  schoolmasters." 

One  brief,  beautiful  year  had  passed.  Alice 
was  the  mistress  of  a  happy  home,  an  indulged 
and  much-loved  wife.  Splendor  surrounded  her 
on  every  side,  servants  came  at  her  slightest  call, 
not  a  cloud,  even  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
had  she  seen  since  her  wedding-day. 

"Ally,"  said  her  husband  one  evening, just 
after  the  gas  was  lighted,  "  I'm  going  away  for  a 
few  weeks  on  business." 

Alice  opened  her  eyes — a  sudden  terror  disten- 
ded them. 

"  Going  to  leave  me  ?"  she  asked,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Why,  yes,  pet,  only  for  a  little  while ;  I  have 
been  to  New  Orleans  nearly  every  season,  and 
my  business  calls  me,  imperatively." 

"  But  can't  I  go  with  you  ?" 

"  Go  with  me  ?  no  indeed ;  don't  you  know 
that  yellow-jack  reigns  there?  Take  my  little 
beauty  to  get  sick  and  die  ?  no  indeed." 

"  But  you  would  get  sick;  and  O,  Horace,  if 
you  should  die  !" 

"  No  danger,  darling  ;  I've  had  the  fever,  and 
am  not  in  the  least  afraid.  Come,  be  happy 
about  it  now  ;  I  shall  stay  but  two  weeks  at  the 
longest.  Can't  you  smile  once,  in  view  of  such 
a  short  separation  V  ^ 

She  shook  her  head  sadly — her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears. 


"  Allan,  go  over  to  the  house  as  often  as  you 
can  when  I  am  gone,  there's  a  good  old  fellow," 
said  Horace  to  Allan  Dunn,  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure.  "  You're  such  an  old  friend,  you 
know,  Alice  will  like  to  see  as  much  of  you  as 
possible." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  call  sometimes,"  said 
Allan,  coldly. 

"  0,  nonsense  !  Sometimes.  Call  every  eve- 
ning, wont  you  ?  she  will  be  round  at  her  father's. 
Sing  with  her,  tell  her  stories,  keep  her  lively, 
keep  her  mind  engaged,  and  she  wont  think  so 
much  of  my  absence." 

Allan's  lip  curled,  and  there  was  a  gloss  on  his 
fine  cheek.  "  He  thinks  I  may  amuse  her  as  one 
would  a  playful  kitten,  by  dangling  a  string  for 
her,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  call  on  Mrs.  Turner,"  he 
said  aloud,  "  as  often  as  my  engagements  will 
permit." 

■  "  Do  so,  and  please  let  your  engagements  per- 
mit you  often.  You  know  I  shouldn't  be  jealous 
of  you  as  I  should  of  some  of  us  young  fellows." 
This  light,  thoughtless  speech  stung  Allan 
Dunn  to  the  quick,  and  s«t  a  strange  passion  to 
work  in  his  hitherto  well  disciplined  heart. 

"  The  husband  of  Alice  Bernard  need  be 
jealous  of  no  man,"  he  said,  in  his  cold,  sarcas- 
tic tone.  "  She  is  not  only  above  coquetry,  but 
above  all  suspicion." 

"  There  may  be  more  danger  than  you  think," 
he  added  to  himself.  "  I  have  the  audacity  to 
believe  I  might  have  carried  your  onceto-be  wife 
off,  before  your  eyes,  had  I  possessed  an  ounce 
more  of  self-esteem.  Then,  I  flatter  myself,  she 
might  have  had  a  man  for  a  husband,  not  a 
beardless  boy.  Take  care,  sir,  take  care,  I'm 
not  a  dotard  yet." 

Horace,  with  a  twirl  at  his  moustache,  and  a 
trifling  smile,  bade  his  friend  good  morning,  and 
went  to  take  his  leave  of  Alice.  Poor,  petted 
young  wife — the  parting  was  as  terrible  to  her  as 
if  he  had  been  going  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  one  who  had 
never  known  trial. 


"  What  sweet,  delirium  o'er  his  bosom  stole!" 
*'  O,  what  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart  is  Hung, 
When  peals  the  requiem  of  the  loved  and  young!" 

"  Alice,  Mr.  Dunn  is  down  stairs — our  old 
friend.     Ue  came  on  purpose  to  see  you." 

"  O,  dear !" — the  book  was  languidly  laid 
aside — "  please,  mother,  do  toll  him  I  can't  see 


any  one.     I've  a  headache  and  a  heartache  too," 
she  sighed. 

"  But,  my  love,  he  came  on  purpose  at 
Horace's  special  request.  You  would  not  treat 
such  kindness  so  rudely." 

"  But  only  look  at  me,  mother." 

"  You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  him,  dar- 
ling, that  you  never  need  change  your*dress. 
That  delicate  silk  becomes  your  complexion 
wonderfully.  Just  pass  this  blue  sash  around 
your  waist,  and  put  these  bracelets  on.  There, 
you  look  beautifully." 

"  Well  enough  for  him,"  said  Alice,  pettishly  ; 
"the  old  bach!" 

"  Quiet  as  he  is,  Alice,  he  was  once  the  life  of 
society.  When  I  was  married,  I  never  saw  a 
more  splendid  young  man,  your  father  excepted." 

"But  he's  old  now,"  retorted  Alice,  lifting  a 
curl  to  pin  back.  "  O,  dear,  what  an  old  fogy 
compared  to  my  Horace !"  And  again  a  sigh 
came  fluttering  on  her  lips. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  drawing- 
room,  sat  Mr.  Bernard,  enjpying  a  pleasant  tete- 
a-tete  with  Allan  Dunn.  For  years  he  had  not 
been  more  happy.  It  seemed  like  old  times. 
And,  by  the  way,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  add  here 
that  the  merchant  Bernard  was  not  yet  forty,  and 
Allan  was  some  three  years  his  senior.  Thirty- 
five  is  not  such  an  extremely  old  age. 

Alice  came  floating  in.  She  looked  very  beau- 
tiful, and  started  as  Allan  Dunn  rose  from  his 
seat  to  greet  her.  Well  she  might.  Allan  had 
taken'  extraordinary  pains  with  his  toilet,  from 
the  elegantly  curled  and  perfumed  locks  above  his 
broad  brow,  to  the  patent  shoes  that  glistened 
beneath  a  Parisian  suit.  How  eloquent  he  was  ! 
Never  did  anecdote  and  wit  fall  so  charmingly 
from  the  lips  of  manhood  as  from  his.  Alice 
was  charmed — she  was  astonished.  He  opened 
the  grand  piano,  ran  his  fingers  from  note  to  note 
in  a  sweet,  plaintive  prelude,  and  then  sang  with 
an  impassioned  tenderness  that  the  family  group 
had  never  heard  equalled. 

"  I  never  knew  you  played,  I  never  knew  you 
sang,"  said  Alice,  as  he  seated  himself  with 
graceful  abandon. 

"O,  yes,  years  ago,"  he  said,  carelessly. 

"  Years  ago  !"  reiterated  Alice,  quite  forgetting 
herself. 

"  I  remember  it !"  exclaimed  her  father ; 
"  when  we  were  young  men  together  you  sang 
and  played.  But  bless  me,  what  have  you  been 
doing,  my  dear  fellow  ?  yon  look  as  youthful 
as  you  did  the  day  I  was  married." 

"  Taken  a  new  lease  of  life,"  said  Allan, 
gravely. 

Alice  declared  that  she  had  never  spent  a 
pleasanter  evening,  and  wished  that  dear  Horace 
could  have  been  with  them. 

Allan  came  again  and  again.  He  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  not  only  to  please,  but  to  daz- 
zle. Alice  wondered  innocently  many  times  be- 
fore her  mother,  why  she  had  never  seen  how 
very  handsome  and  brilliant  he  was.  Poor  child  ! 
she  little  knew  that  now  he  was  in  the  power  of 
the  tempter — that  for  the  time  everything  was 
forgotten  save  the  desire,  the  determination  to 
please  and  allure  her.  For  the  time,  I  said,  there 
came  a  reaction. 

"  What  am  I  doing  ?"  cried  Allan  Dunn,  one 
night  when  he  came  home.  He  sat  down  and 
looked  resolutely  into  his  own  heart,  and  read 
treachery  there.  He  shuddered  as  he  laid  bare 
his  motives  with  no  tender  hand.  "  Allan 
Dunn!"  he  said,  sternly,  "this  must  be  so  no 
longer."  And  from  that  time  he  went  no  more 
to  Alice  Turner's  home — until — but  I  will  not 

anticipate.  

"Great  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bernard 
one  morning  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Alice  grew  pale,  put  down  the  morsel  she  was 
eating,  and  noticing  that  her  father  gave  one  ag- 
onizing glance  towards  her,  all  strength  forsook 
her.  She  could  only  murmur :  "  What  of  my 
husband  f     I  am  sure  there  is  bad  news." 

"  I  was  rash,"  murmured  her  father ;  "  I  dare 
say  it  is  false.  Wife,  look  to  her,  she  has  fainted. 
My  God,  what  a  blow  for  the  poor  child  !" 

Meantime,  Alice  was  carried  to  her  chamber, 
and  restoratives  applied.  Her  mother  had  read 
the  fatal  paragraph  and  told  it  to  her  before  an 
hour  had  passed.  Now  Alice  clung  to  her  bosom 
trembling,  stunned.  Poor  child  !  the  blow  came 
near  being  fatal.  For  weeks  there  only  issued 
from  her  dry,  burning  lips,  "  Died  of  yellow  fe- 
ver— died  of  yellow  fever."  • 

There  were  no  tears,  until  one  day  Allan  Dunn 
was  admitted  into  her  room.  Her  sobs  and  tears 
were  mingled  with  loud  cries  of  grief.  When 
she  grew  comparatively  calm,  she  insisted  upon 


having  a  funeral.  In  vain  they  urged  her  not  to 
do  violence  to  her  feelings  by  an  indulgence  so 
unavailing.  It  was  impossible  to  reason  with 
her,  and  accordingly  Allan's  dream  was  realized. 
The  coffin,  though  without  the  corpse,  was  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  parlors,  the  proces- 
sion followed  the  hearse  to  a  grave  in  the  beauti- 
ful cemetery,  and  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, the  fair  young  creature  so  early  widowed, 
returned  to  her  home  desolate,  but  yet  consoled. 


Titles  of  honor  add  not  to  his  worth, 
Who  is  an  honor  to  his  title? 

And  what  now  were  the  emotions  of  Allan 
Dunn  f  I  can  hardly  define  them — but  only  say 
they  were  by  no  means  as  pleasant  as  he  would 
have  desired.  He  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  himself — and  yet  he  had  conquered  himself 
— he  was  written  down  greater  than  those  who 
take  kingdoms.  Who  can  tell  what  gratitude 
there  was  in  his  heart  over  his  own  salvation  ? 
He  heard  of  the  death  of  young  Horace  Turner 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Bernard. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  to  fall  so  early !"  was  his  first 
thought.  His  second  was  a  thanksgiving,  "  I 
have  not  wronged  him." 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  so  contradictory  is  the 
nature  of  man,  that  warmer  feelings  mingled 
with  his  mourning.  Turner  was  dead,  and 
Alice  was  free.  He  was  the  friend  whom  Horace 
had  chosen  for  his  wife.  She  had  been  pleased 
with  his  society — how  much  dearer  might  it  not 
seem  at  this  sad  period  ?  Besides,  he  was  sure 
of  the  father — Bernard  had  always  loved  him. 

Weeks  passed,  months  elapsed.  Allan  Dunn 
loved  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  soul.  Com- 
pared with  his  former  attachment  which  he  felt 
was  hopeless  from  the  first,  his  present  feelings 
were  as  the  flame  of  the  sun  to  the  light  of  the 
candle.  Every  sad  smile  of  Alice  Turner  was 
treasured  in  his  heart.  Every  pleasant  word  en- 
graved there  as  by  fire.  As  yet,  only  the  tender 
and  delicate  regards  of  a  friend  had  been  given 
the  idol  of  his  soul ;  but  their  very  tenderness 
and  delicacy  spoke  volumes. 

One  evening  he  had  been  at  the  house  of  his 
friend.  Alice  was  there  ;  her  mournful,  beautiful 
face  never  seemed  so  holy,  so  lovely !  She  had 
been  very  kind — had  listened  to  the  story  of  his 
travels  with  absorbing  attention,  and  had  smiled 
so  gently  upon  him  at  parting,  that  for  the  lone- 
some mile  he  walked  to  his  home  through  the 
keen,  frosty  night  air,  the  recollection  kept  him 
warm. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  at 
length  the  light  in  the  hall  of  his  bachelor  home. 
Opening  the  door  warily,  he  entered  the  cosy  sit- 
ting-room where  he  was  wont  to  keep  a  fire,  and 
moved  round  cautiously,  feeling  for  his  lamp, 
which  he  kept  upon  a  particular  bracket.  The 
ruddy  glow  of  the  fire  brightened  the  carpet  be- 
fore it,  and  extended  to  the  crimson-lined  couch 
a  few  yards  off;  but  it  did  not  touch  the  bowed 
figure  of  a  man  who  sat  near  the  remotest  corner 
trembling,  shivering,  although  the  room  was  very 
warm. 

"  This  is  pleasant !"  said  Allan,  stooping  to 
light  the  taper  in  his  hand,  and  he  continued  to 
talk  to  himself  in  a  manner  usual  with  him,'  till 
turning  about  suddenly,  he  saw  the  almost  mo- 
tionless figure  of  the  stranger.  Startled,  he 
stood  there,  with  a  "  halloa  !"  Then  gliding  to 
a  recess  he  took  down  a  pistol,  and  called  the 
man  to  look  up,  to  speak. 

"  You  need  not  arm  yourself,  Allan,"  said  a 
hollow  voice,  and  the  face  was  upturned  to  him. 

Great  Heaven !  Had  Horace  Turner  risen 
from  his  grave  t  Was  there  the  smell  of  the 
sepulchre  upon  his  garments'?  That  face  was 
death  pallid,  those  eyes  were  hollow  and  brilliant. 
Was  this  indeed  a  visitant  from  the  other  world  1 

"  Do  you  live,  Horace  Turner  ?"  asked  Allan 
Dunn,  nearing  the  unearthly  figure. 

"  Yes,  I  live,"  said  the  broken  voice  ;  "  but  if 
I  could,  I  would  curse  God  and  die." 

There  came  one  fierce  pang  to  the  heart  of 
Allan  Dunn.  Alice  was  no  longer  a  widow. 
Had  she  rejected  him,  the  pain  had  not  been 
more  terrible.  Must  he  give  up  his  idolized  love  1 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  mystery  ?  Ex- 
plain," he  said,  in  a  voice  as  hollow  as  that  of 
Horace  Turner. 

"  Allan  Dunn,  I  throw  myself  on  your  gefTer- 
osity  ;  nay,  rather  on  your  mercy,"  said  Horace. 
"  I  am  a  Godforsaken  man,  unworthy  of  the 
love  and  confidence  of  my  kind.  In  a  word,  I 
committed  a  forgery  on  my  friend.  He  threat- 
ened to  expose  me  unless  the  money  was  in- 
stantly forthcoming.  I  had  spent  it — lost  it  at 
the  gaming  table.     O,  my  God  !" 
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He  laid  his  face  on  his  hands  and  wept  convulsively. 

"  I  feigned  sickness.  I  wrote  him  that  I  was  dying.  I  caused 
myself  to  be  published  as  dead.  He  thinks  me  dead  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  am  at  his  mercy,  and  must  either  fly  my  country  or  ob- 
tain help.  Allan  Dunn  !  Allan  Dunn  !  for  the  sake  of  Alice,  be 
my  friend  now !" 

The  whole  frame  of  Allan  shook  as  with  a  powerful  ague.  That 
name  had  roused  a  stern  conflict  in  his  manly  nature.  Horace 
had  thrown  hinuelf  almost  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Allan  turned  his 
head  away.  The  tempter  assailed  him.  He  was  wrought  almost 
to  madness.  The  possession  or  the  forfeiture  of  Alice !  Could 
he  not  thrust  this  unworthy  man  from  his  sight  ■?  Yes,  a  word 
would  do  it — a  refusal — one  little  "  no,"  the  product  of  a  breath. 

"  Allan  Dunn,  for  God's  sake  save  me !"  gasped  Horace. 

"  What  is  the  amount?"  asked  Allan,  hoarsely. 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars." 

"  And  you  ask  me  to  pay  this  sum  for  you — for  you  f" 

A  fire  like  the  gleam  of  insanity  kindled  in  the  burning  eyes  of 
Allan. 

"  Yes,  for  roe.  O,  Allan  Dunn,  I  have  heard  that  you  once 
loved  Alice ;  for  her  sake,  not  for  my  own,  pay  this  debt  for  me, 
and  I  swear  before  high  heaven  I  will  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone 
to  repay  you." 

"Pshaw!  the  money  is  not  in  my  thought!"  cried  Allan,  bit- 
terly. "  Horace  Turner,  get  up  from  your  knees.  Stand  up  !  I 
want  no  grovellers  at  my  feet.  Raise  your  hand  ;  swear  before  high 
heaven,  as  you  said  you  would,  not  that  you  will  pay  me,  but  that 
you  will  never  look  at  a  card  again  while  you  live — that  you  will 
never  join  in  any  game  of  hazard." 

The  oath  was  taken. 

"  Now,"  said  Allan  Dunn,  "  I  will  save  yon  ;  but  none  but  God 
knows  at  what  a  fearful  cost.  Go  up  stairs  to  the  chamber  where 
you  have  slept  before.     I  want  no  thanks — go." 

All  that  night,  into  the  gray  of  morning,  Allan  Dunn  walked 
his  chamber  floor.  Terrible  temptations  beset  him,  but  he  con- 
quered them.  Dishonor  was  in  his  thought,  but  he  dashed  the 
horrid  phantasy  from  the  threshold  of  his  heart.  Great  Allan 
Dunn  !    Noble  Allan  Dunn  ! 

He  kept  his  promise.  Alice,  to  whom  the  restoration  of  her 
huaband  was  almost  as  fatal  as  the  news  of  his  death,  never  knew 
for  many  a  long  year  the  secret  connected  with  her  husband's  re- 
turn, and  Allan  Dunn  travelled  abroad.  But  there  came  a  day 
when  Horace  Turner  did  really  lie  upon  the  bed  of  death,  and 
then  he  revealed  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  Allan  Dunn. 

Alice  was  now  a  widow,  still  young,  still  beautiful.  What  won- 
der, if  after  two  years  of  mourning,  she  admitted  to  her  heart  a 
deeper  or  more  fervid  love — that  of  Allan  Dunn  !  They  were 
married.  Much  suffering  had  purified  both,  and  never  was  there, 
or  never  can  there  be  a  happier  union. 


prefers  the  old  orthodox  narrow  path  for  the  feet  to  move  in.  It 
is  true  our  better  intelligence  tells  us  not  to  laugh  or  make  fiin  at 
the  expense  of  a  lady,  who,  whether  strong-minded  or  weak- 
minded,  prefers  to  appear  in  the  tights.yet  in  spite  of  all  our  philoso- 
phy and  all  the  very  natural  desire  we  have  to  curtail  our  wives' 


and  our  daughters'  expenses,  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  prevent 
a  feeling  coming  over  us  that  partakes,  we  fear,  more  of  contempt 
than  commiseration  at  the  spectacle.  Whether  the  present  style 
of  a  lady's  full  dress  is  a  modification,  or  an  extravagance  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  we  leave  to  the  connoisseurs  of  the  fine  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting  to  8ay.  One  thing  we  do  know,  that  a  few 
months  after  Eugenie  became  empress  of  France,  the  ladies  attend- 
ing the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  were  induced  to  change  the  form  of 
their  skirts.  The  idea,  though  not  original,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a  good  one.  The  thing  took.  There  was  a  sort  of  witchery  about 
it,  at  least,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  graceful.  Few  new  articles  of 
ladies' apparel  have  so  soon  asserted  and  maintained  their  claim  to 
predominate ;  and  we  may  add  that  few  think  of  how  extensive  a 
branch  of  trade  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  skirts  has  become.  In 
preparing  this  sketch,  we  have  made  a  severe  examination  of  the 
several  modes  of  construction  and  manufacture  of  skirts.  Like 
all  other  matters,  great  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made 
since  their  first  introduction.  From  personal  observation  and  in- 
spection, and  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  skirts  in 
the  market,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  every  particular,  wheth- 
er as  regards  elegance  of  form,  lightness  and  compactness,  its  easy 
adjustability  into  smaller  space  for  the  parlor,  or  expansion  into 
ample  dimension  for  the  promenade — effected  by  a  perfect  system 
of  clasps  and  slides — the  one  here  represented  exhibits  acknowl- 
edged superiority.  The  ingenious  device  by  which  a  perfect  watch 
spring  bustle  is  wrought  into  the  skirt,  forming  a  uniform  bishop 
shape,  throwing  the  fulness  at  the  back,  and  hanging  gracefully 
straight  in  front,  the  netrwork  elasticity  and  pliability  of  construc- 
tion prevents  its  being  pressed  out  of  shape,  or  showing  the  hoop 
through  the  skirt  while  walking  by  the  side  of  another  person  in 
the  street.  We  have  often  thought  that  if  ladies  could  see  them- 
selves in  the  ridiculous  posture  they  are  made  to  assume  by  some 
of  the  skirts  in  vogue,  they  would  be  provoked  to  abandon  their 
use  altogether.  This  skirt  renders  such  a  plight  impossible ;  as 
much  as  this  can  be  said  of  no  other  skirt  that  we  have  seen. 
Messrs.  J.  Holmes  &  Co.,  1 7  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  are  the  pa- 
tentees of  this  skirt,  and  we  understand  that  they  have  an  exten- 
sive water  mill  running  night  and  day  to  braid  the  paragon  watch 
springs — the  very  best  imported — of  which  the  consumption  has 
to  be  reckoned  by  tons  ;  and  we  fear,  were  we  to  mention  the  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  cord  used  in  the  netting,  we  should  challenge 
the  credulity  of  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  skirt  has  become  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and 
thousands  of  families  have  become  wholly  or  in  part  dependent 
upon  it.  We  know  it  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies,  and  hence 
the  demand  which  the  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Co.  have  had,  has  been 
beyond  their  ability  to  supply.  They  claim,  and  we  think  justly, 
advantages  for  their  skirt  which  belong  to  no  other,  namely,  that 
it  IS  made  with  clasps  and  slides  that  cannot  get  out  of  repair,  that 
it  is  a  double  extension  skirt,  that  being  made  of  net  work  it  is  su- 
perior to  tape,  and  that,  in  addition  to  answering  all  the  purpose  of 
a  skirt,  it  forms  a  graceful  bustle,  by  which  the  lady's  dress  is 
made  to  flow  elegantly  backwards.  We  commend  to  our  lady 
readers  this  skirt,  and  are  sure  they  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Messrs. 
Holmes  &  Co.  have  deserved  the  popular  favor  and  patronage  they 
receive.  Politeness  and  good  order  reign  in  their  establishment, 
and  the  stock  of  goods,  consisting  of  Hosiery,  Trimmings,  etc., 
offers  an  excellent  choice  as  to  variety,  quality  and  price. 


HOLMES'S  PATENT  SKIRT. 

We  need  not  explain  to  our  readers  the  accompanying  picture, 
or  inform  them  of  its  special  purposes.  A  brief  history  of  the 
skirt  may  be  interesting  to  our  lady  readers.  Solomon's  remark, 
"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  is  as  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent full  flowing  style  of  a  lady's  attire  as  it  is  to  many  other  things. 
Ancient  pictures  in  the  British  Museum,  that  were  entombed  for  two 
thousand  years  in  the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
afford  striking  evidence  of  the  identity  of  tastes  which  govern  the 
prevailing  fashions  of  successive  generations.  In  one  age  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  presiding  genius  of  fashion  were  driven  to  her  wit's 
end  to  stint  the  "  female  form  divine  "  of  as  much  raiment  as  would 
be  consistent  with  being  clothed  at  all — a  mere  apology  fora  dress 
— ;iust  as  the  modern  hat  is  an  apology  for  the  bonnet  worn  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Talk  as  we  may  of  the  fulsome  skirt,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  widening  sidewalks,  and  doors  and  pews,  etc.,  a 
scanty  female  dress  never  yet  elicited  admiration,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  refreshing  to  hear  annotators  of  ancient  history  describe 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  makes  their  words  burn  like  "words  of 
fire,"  when  they  depict  the  graceful  form  of  Grecian  belles  in  their 
full,  flowing  robes,  as  spectators  of  Olympian  games.  What  a 
poor  imbecile  (looking,  at  least,)  object  do  we  sometimes  see, 
who,    wedded    to    worn-out    customs,    ignores    the    skirt,    and 
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RETURN  OF  SPUING. 

BY  PIERRE  ROKSARD. 

God  shield  ye,  heralds  of  the  spring, 
Ye  faithful  swallows,  fleet  of  wing, 

Houps,  cuckoos,  Dightingales, 
Turtles,  and  every  wilder  bird, 
That  make  your  hundred  chirpings  beard 

Through  the  green  woods  and  dales. 

God  shield  yc,  Easter  daisies  all, 
Fair  roses,  buds,  and  blossoms  small,. 

And  ye  whom  erst  the  gore 
Of  Ajax  and  Narciss  did  print, 
Ye  wild  thyme,  anise,  balm  and  mint, 

I  welcome  ye  once  more. 

God  shield  ye,  bright  embroidered  train 
Of  butterflies,  that  on  the  plain. 

Of  each  sweet  herblet  sip ; 
And  ye.  new  swarms  of  bees,  that  go 
Where  the  pink  flowers  and  yellow  grow. 

To  kiss  them  with  your  lip. 

A  hundred  thousand  times  I  call 
A  hearty  welcome  on  ye  all ; 

This  season  how  I  love — 
This  merry  din  on  every  shore — 
For  winds  and  storms,  whose  sullen  roar 

Forbade  my  steps  to  io?e. 


THE  SILENT  SUORE. 
My  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore 

Some  summer  morning, 
When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
IZath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  forewarning! — Charles  Laud. 


BEAUTY. 

The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.     Hut  her  e>es. 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfinished  — Shakspeare. 


OOS8IP  ^VITIf  THE  READER. 

—  April  days  are  made  up  of  smiles  and  tears,  but 
they  are  piquant  from  their  variety,  like  the  caprices  of 
a  very  pretty  woman.  It  is  amusing  to  be  basking  one 
moment  in  a  gleam  of  sunshine  as  warm  as  the  smile  of 
June,  and  the  next  to  seek  the  shelter  of  an  awning  in  a 
plashing  shower.  But  we  know  these  sun-blinks  and 
rain-dashes  are  grateful  to  the  earth,  we  see  the  grass 
upon  the  Common  is  all  the  greener  for  them,  and  what 
is  a  new  hat  weighed  against  the  promise  of  May  flowers. 
80  in  spite  of  shower  and  cloud  and  fitful  temper,  we 

love  capricious  April Frost,  the  landscape-painter, 

lately  sold  a  number  of  his  pictures  at  auction.  Many 
of  them  were  e.^cellent.  He  is  very  happy  in  his  treat- 
ment of  New  England  lake  and  mountain  scenery,  and 
the  mt»mory  of  more  than  one  of  his  pictures  comes  back 
to  us  like  the  souvenir  of  the  scenes  themselves.  We 
shall  have  more  sales  soon,  for  the  artists  must  dispose 
of  their  winter's  work,  before  going  forth  to  field  and 
mountain  to  g-ither  the  material  for  future  achieve- 
ments  The  disciples  of  Faust  are  often  adventurous 

men,  and  a  recently  recorded  career  of  a  typo  illustrates 
the  as/ertion.  Karl  Ungling,  a  journeyman  printer, 
died  at  Detroit,  recently,  after  wandering  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  world.  According  to  the  Ohio  Statesman, 
he  was  banished  from  Baden.  Germany,  for  participating 
in  the  revolution  of  1948.  He  reached  the  United  States 
just  in  time  to  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
wounded  and  disfigured  for  life  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  After  the  war  he  travelled  from  Maine  to  Louis- 
iana, and  to  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  as  a  journeyman 
printer;  commenced  the  first  German  paper  ever  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  subsequently  joined  a  theatrical 
company  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  everywhere  known  as  a 

scholar,  poet,  musician  and  wit At  a  court  ball  in 

Berlin,  Prussia,  given  recently,  Madame  de  Kuster,  wife 
of  a  former  minister,  was  struck  by  apoplexy  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Vrincess  of  Prussia,  and  died  imme- 
diately. The  body  was  removed  to  the  residence  of  the 
husband,  and  the  ball  went  on  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  This  will  remind  our  readers  of  Matthews's 
story  of  a  dinner-party  in  India,  when  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  consumed  to  ashes  by  a  sunstroke,  and  her 
husband  quietly  ordered  the  servants  to  "  sweep  up  their 

mistress  and  bring  clean  glasses.'* The  ballet  seems 

to  be  reviving  in  Italy,  and  at  the  opera  houses  to  be 
more  applauded  than  the  mu.'^ical  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment. A  Neapolitan  correspondent  writes—"  Tae  ballet 
of  Italy  is  a  sprrtaclfiy  a  demonstration,  gome  five  or  six 
hundred  people  seem  to  be  on  the  stage  at  San  Carlos, 
perhaps  more  Women  are  cheap  here,  and  can  thus  he 
assembled  in   masses,  without  any  such  cost  as  would 

make  the  experiment  ruinous  in   America.'^ Well 

deserving  of  preservation  is  the  following  account  that  a 
rdiable  gentleman  gives  of  the  manner  of  gathering 
gold  at  Pike's  Peak:  *'A  man  takes  a  frame  work  of 
heavy  timber,  built  like  a  stone  boat,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  composed  of  heavy  iron  rasps.  The  frame  work 
is  hoisted  up  to  the  top  of  the  Peak,  and  a  man  gets  on 
and  slides  down  the  hide  of  the  mountain.  As  be  goes 
swiftly  down,  the  rasps  on  the  bottom  of  the  frame  work 
8cra(»e  off  the  gold  in  immense  shavings,  which  curl  up 
on  to  the  machine,  and  by  the  time  the  man  gets  to  the 
bottom,  nearly  a  too  of  gold  is  following  him.     This  is 

the  common  ntanner  of  gathering  it Flag  Captain 

Shubrick  is  described  by  a  Paraguay  letter  writer  as  a 


wonderful  specimen  of  the  sailor,  the  man  of  business, 
and  the  gentleman.  He  is  as  green  as  live  oak,  as  cheer- 
ful as  a  singing  bird,  and  as  cool  as  Sir  John  Franklin's 

bones! The  Boston  Post  says  Mexico  is  a  good  place 

for  presidential  aspirants — they  use  up  about  two  a  week 

there Alexandre  Dumas.  Senior,  writes   to  one  of 

his  friends  in  Paris  that  his  return  from  Kussia  may  be 
daily   looked  for.     His  many   creditors  piteously  ask: 

And  our  money,  is  that  to  be  looked  for  also? Bish> 

op  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
European  tour,  met  on  his  arrival  at  Cincinnati  a  very 
warm  and  cordial  reception  from  the  church  and  clergy 

of  that  city The  New  Orleans  Picayune  states  that 

Mr.  Laurent  Millaudon  has  sold  his  plantation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Jefierson  City,  for 
one  million  dollars.  It  contains  several  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  is  worked  by  four  hundred  and  forty -eight 

hands Jules  Janin,  in  his  critique  upon  the  Christy 

Minstrels'  performance,  calls  the  "  Hoop  de-dooden-doo  " 

a  touch  of  Tartuffe  flavored  with  soot Leroy  Evans, 

of  Caroline  county,  Va.,  was  recently  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  for  swearing  that 
the  young  lady  he  married  was  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  when  she  wasn't.  The  opposition  of  the  lady's 
mother  to  this  match  caused  the  exposure  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  groom.  A  petition  to  Governor  Wise,  and 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  prisoner,  procured  his  par- 
don  "A  great  lie,"  says  the  poet  Crabbe,  "is  like  a 

great  fish  on  dry  land ;  it  m^y  fret  and  fling,  and  make 
a  frightful  bother,  but  it  cannot  hurt  you.  You  have 
but  to  keep  still,  and  it  will  die  of  itself." A  corre- 
spondent of  the  National  Intelligencer  thinks  that  the 
question  respecting  Andrew  Jackson's  birth-place  is  set- 
tled by  his  proclamation  elicited  by  the  South  Carolina 
ordinance,  which  begins,  "  Fellow-citizens  of  my  native 

State." The  "'  Illustrated  Irish  Nation  '*  is  the  title 

of  a  handsome  quarto  sheet  of  16  pages,  published 
weekly  in  this  city  by  Ma^uire,  Keating  &  Co.  It  is  in- 
dependent in  politics,  does  not  handle  religious  questions, 
and  is  largely  devoted  to  Irish  biography,  descriptions  of 
Irish  scenery,  Irish  history  and  literature,  while  Ameri- 
can topics  receive  due  attention.  The  illustrations  are 
good  and  the  paper  is  edited  with  great  ability. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  question  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  and  the 
French  construction  of  the  fishing  treaties,  has  excited 
some  interest  in  Parliament.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  said  the 
question  was  a  delicate  one.  but  thought  no  collision 
would  take  place. — The  reception  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  at  Malta  was  the  first  oflficial  interchange  of 
courtesies  between  England  and  Russia  since  they  ex- 
changed ca'nnonballs  in  the  Crimea. — It  is  said  the  Porte 
claims  the  right  of  appointing  Hospodars,  and  that  Sir 
H.  Buhver  advises  the  Porte  to  grant  concessions  to  the 
Principalities.— Trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  quite 
dull  at  the  last  advices. — Hope  is  still  entertained  that 
a  European  war  may  be  averted  — The  London  Times  does 
approve  of  the  subsidy  to  the  Galway  steamers  from  the 
British  government. — The  "  Braves  '■  about  Canton  have 
been  troublesome  again,  but  they  will  easily  be  crushed 
by  the  British. — The  story  that  Lord  Clyde  is  about  to 
return  home  from  India  is  contradicted. — The  Neapolitan 
exiles  who  landed  at  Cork  lately,  have  been  very  kindly 
received,  and  subscriptions  are  pouring  in  for  their  re- 
lief.— Reform  meetings  are  held  all  over  England. — Hon. 
Frederick  Bruce  is  on  his  way  to  China  to  take  the  place 
of  Lord  Elgin. — The  Daily  News  says  the  acceptance  of 
Prince  Napoleon's  retirement  was  dictated  by  temporary 
considerations,  and  will  not  be  followed  by  any  material 
change  in  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  external  policy  of  the 
French  government.— The  Paris  Moniteur  lately  pub- 
lished a  decree  promulgating  an  additional  article  to  the 
treaty  of  extradition  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  feigned  at  Washington  last  year,  which  provides 
for  the  extradition  of  parties  accused  as  principals  or 
accessories  in  forging  or  putting  in  circulation  false  coin 
or  paper  money  or  of  malversiou  of  funds  belonging  to 
corporate  bodies. 

The  Armament  cf  the  Fleet. 

A  special  committee  of  some  of  the  most  able  and  sci- 
entific officers  of  her  mnjesty's  service  has  been  appointed 
to  investigate  and  carry  out  the  new  principle  proposed 
for  the  armament  of  the  fleet.  Kear-Admiral  Sir  T. 
iristing*.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  Bart.,  R.  E..  and  General  Sir 
H.  Doughi.'',  are  of  the  number;  Capt.  Cofiin  is  to  act  as 
secrctjiry  to  the  committee.  Sir  VVilliam  Armstrong  is  to 
take  the  old  Lanca.-iter  shell  factory,  in  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
which  is  well  fitted  with  machinery  uecessjiry  for  his  re- 
quirements, as  his  preliminary  department.  The  ad- 
ditional sum  of  i!4000  has  been  demanded  as  the  mini- 
mum required  to  put  the  factory  in  complete  working 
order  for  his  purpose. 

Peruvian  Animals  in  Australia. 

After  six  years  of  indomitable  perseverance.  Mr.  Charles 
Ledger,  an  English  merchant,  established  in  Peru,  has 
succeeded  in  landing  safely  at  Sydney  a  flock  of  280 
wool-bearing  animals  of  the  alpaca  species,  including 
the  llama,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  breeds.  It  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Ledger  has  accomplished  this  object  in  defiance 
of  the  Peruvian  goverDment. 

Italy. 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel  publishes  an  article  on  the 
armament  of  Austria  in  Italy.  It  states  that  the  effec- 
tive force  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  has  been  in- 
creased from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  eiyhty 
thousand  men.  The  Austrian  army,  it  appears,  is  put 
in  readiness  for  offensive  movements  in  case  they  should 
be  wanted. 

The  Polish  Archives. 

Much  indignation  is  felt  in  Cracow  at  the  removal  of 
the  Polish  archives,  by  orders,  to  Vienna;  the  Austrians 
allege  that  thif*  is  a  precautionary  measure,  lest  they 
might  fall  into  the  haodt  cf  Uu^.^ia  in  ony  future  conflict. 


ASTarlike  Signs. 

The  purchase  of  horses  at  the  late  fairs  at  Hamburg 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  the  objections  to  their  ex- 
portation from  Bavaria  and  other  States,  are  noticed  as 
indications  of  coming  war.  To  the.se,  another  is  now 
added  in  reference  to  the  extensive  sales  of  spirits  at 
Stettin  and  at  other  Baltic  ports  for  early  shipment  to 
France  and  Italy,  and  which  arc  understood  to  be  for 
the  supply  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  armies. 

Carrara  Marble. 

There  are  some  seventy  quarries  altogether  at  Carrara, 
Italy,  but  only  seven  or  eight  are  now  worked,  and  of 
these  there  is  but  one  that  furnishes  the  best  quality  of 
statuary  marble.  There  are  about  2500  men  employed 
in  quarrying  and  cutting  marble  here,  which  is  nearly 
the  entire  able-bodied  male  portion  of  the  population. 
These  quarries  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  have  sup- 
plied the  sculptors  of  all  nations  with  marble. 

The  Poor  of  London. 

The  returns  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses  on  Christ- 
mas Day  show  that  about  60,000  persons  were  on  that 
day  recipients  of  parochial  relief  thisoughout  the  metrop- 
olis, exclusive  in  most  instances  of  lunatics,  tramps  and 
vagrants;  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  legiti- 
mate pauperism  to  the  extent  of  aLout  6000  persons. 

Growth  of  London. 

London  is  rapidly  extending  its  boundaries.  It  now 
covers  an  area  of  121  square  miles,  equal  to  a  square  of 
11  miles  to  the  square.  The  population  in  this  area 
amounted  in  the  year  1801  to  958,803,  and  in  the  year 
1?51  to  2,352,235.  The  London  of  1858  is  equal  to  three 
Londons  of  1801. 

Wew  Invention, 

Queen  Victoria  lately  conferred  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood upon  a  Captain  Armstrong  for  a  newly  invented 
cannon  which  can  be  used  effectively  at  the  distance  of 
eight  miles.  This  gun  is  fired  in  the  old-fashioned  man- 
ner and  admits  of  only  one  round  a  minute. 

Light  Weight. 

A  lady  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion,  while  walking  the  streets  of  that  town,  lately, 
was  lifted  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  clear  from  the 
ground  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  an  area  consider- 
ably injured  by  the  fall. 

Musical. 

Meyerbeer  is  about  to  revisit  England,  having  arranged 
with  Mr.  Gye,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  London,  for 
the  exclusive  production  of  his  forthcoming  opera  of 
''  Dinorah." 

i   ^■^  > 

NEW  PUBLIOATIONS. 


A  Lrtter  to  Clergymen  on  the  Preserv.\tion  of  Health 

A>'DTHEUSEOF    THE    PERUVL\N    SyRUP-      BostOU  :   N.  L. 

Clark  &  Co.,  No.  6  Water  Street. 

We  have  given  this  pamphlet  an  attentive  perusal,  and 
have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  its  statements.  It 
consists,  in  part,  of  an  essay  on  iron  as  a  remedial  agent 
in  many  diseases,  which  was  originally  published  in  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  July  10, 1858,  attracting  great 
attention  at  the  time,  and  which  has  since  been  enlarged 
and  improved.  Then  follows  a  letter  to  clergymen,  treat- 
ing of  the  diseases  to  which  their  profession  is  peculiarly 
subject,  and  commending  the  •'  Peruvian  Syrup,  or  Pro- 
tected Solution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  "'  as  a  reliable  pro- 
phylactic and  restorative  medicine.  We  have  next  letters 
from  a  number  of  clergymen,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  P.  C. 
Headley,  S  11.  Kiddell,  and  others,  testifying  to  the  ben- 
efit tbey  have  derived  from  the  use  of  the  syrup.  In  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  work  there  are  certificate.' from 
chemists,  physicians  and  patients,  all  emphatically  en- 
dorsing it.  A  number  of  remarkable  cases  are  quoted, 
a:  d  vouched  for,  not  only  by  the  patients  themselves,  but 
also  by  the  ministers  of  their  parish,  iricluding  that  of 
Mrs.  Portugal,  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
on  record  and  conclusively  substantiated  by  the  Peru- 
vian minister  and  others.  The  statements  of  Peruvian 
physicians  and  patients  arc  peculiarly  interesting.  These 
documents  would  give  us  perfect  confidence  ia  the  Peru- 
vian Syrup,  had  we  no  other  evidence,  but  we  have  our- 
selves used  it  and  recommended  its  use  toothers,  from 
the  time  of  its  first  introduction  years  ago.  and  we  speak 
from  experience.  In  the  large  class  of  diseases  charac- 
terized by  debility,  loss  of  muscular  tone,  and  partial 
paralysis,  in*cases  of  indigestion,  bronchitis,  neuralgia, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  this  medicine 
may  be  resorted  to  with  perfect  confidence.  It  i.s  so  uni- 
versally known  that  it  requires  no  laudation,  but  we 
publish  what  we  have  written  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  pleasure  of  recordirg  our  opinion  of  an  article  so 
completely  worthy  of  its  extended  reputation. 

New  Music. — We  have  received  from  J.  R.  Miller,  229 
Washington  Street,  an  illustrated  sheet  of  mu.-^ic  con- 
taining selections  from  George  K.  Ro  -fs  operatic  cantata 
of  the  "  Haymakers,"'  recently  performed  in  this  city. 

Life  or  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Alphosse  Lamar- 
TiNE.  New  York  :  Deli^-ser  St  Proctor.  I81110.  pp. '<;3ti. 
This  biography  is  written  in  Lamartine's  invariably 
brilliant  st^  le.  It  is  moreover  reliable  and  brief  enough 
to  interest  youhg  persons- to  all  of  whom  the  story  of 
the  great  Genoese  ought  to  be  familiar.  Boston  :  Crotby, 
Nichols  &  Co. 

The  Lady  of  the  Isle.   By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.^outhwobth. 

Philiidelphia:  T  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.    12mo.    pp. 

598. 

Mrs.  Southworth  calls  this  the  most  singular  romance 
she  has  ever  written.  It  is  indeed  a  marvellous  story, 
crowded  with  the  strangest  incidents,  and  keeping  the 
reader  on  the  (jut  vive  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last. 
Boston;  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

Two  Ways  TO  Wedlock.   A  Novelette.   New  York  :  Iludd 

&  Carlcton.     12uio.     pp.253.    1859. 

Wc  followed  this  interesting  heart-story  through  the 
columns  of  the  Home  Journal,  and  are  pleased  to  see  it 
again  in  the  elegant  dress  which  Rudd  &  Carleton  have 
given  it.     Boston:  Shepard,  Clark  &  Browili  i 

The  Culprit  Fay.     By   Joseph   Rodman  Drake.     N<^w 

York:  Rudd  &  Carleton. 

Exquisitely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  daintily 
bound,  this  charming  production,  a  true  Americau  clas- 
sic, comes  to  us  with  the  spring  fiowers.  We  never  tire 
of  reading  it.  and  always  find  .some  new  beauty  to  ad- 
mire in  its  graceful  lines.  Willis  rightly  terms  it  a 
"subtly-compounded  feast  of  iraaginatiou.''  Boston: 
Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

The  Romance  op  the  Ring.    By  James  Nack. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  elegant  volume,  pub- 
lished by  Doli-fser  &  Proctor,  New  York,  and  have  only 
to  say  now  that  it  may  be  obtained  ot  Urowu,  TaggJ^rd 
&  Chase,  LU  Coruhill. 


BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

I>R.     WM,     A.     Ar.COTT>S 

TIIllEE    GREAT    BOOKS. 

Tbe  ripe  fruits  of  a  long  life's  careful  study  and  obser- 
vation, by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of 
PUYSIOLOGISTS.. 

WE  WANT  500  AGEISTS, 

Men  and  Women  of  tact  and  energy  to  sell  these  books. 
We  will  furnish  them  on  such  terms  that  they  cannot 
help  making  mouey. 

TOE  PuvsBoroov  OF  itiarriaoe:. 

In  one  vol 18mo price  76  cents. 

TWENTIETH  THOUSVND. 

COURTSHIP  AI\a>  ITIARRIAOK. 

One  vol 18mo price  76  cents, 

FIFTH  THOUSAND. 
TME  I.A^VS  OF  nEAI^TH. 

One  large  12mo  vol. . . .  price  $1. 

We  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  strongest  recommen- 
dations from  prominent  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  space  we  can  occupy  in  a  newspaper  will 
not  allow  it.  The  books  will  recommend  themselves 
wherever  examined. 

TARLB   OF   CONTEiMS   OF 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Chapter  1    The  True  Relation  of  the  Sexes 

Cbapter  2-  Premature  iMarriage  and  its  Consefiuences. 

Chapter  3    Errors  of  EUacation. 

Chapter  4    Errois  of  Couitsbip. 

Chapter  5-  Individual  Transgression  and  its  Penalties. 

Chapter  6-  Social  Errors  and  their  Punishment. 

Chapter  7    Physical  Laws  of  Marriage. 

Chapter  8.  A  Fundamental  Error. 

Chapter  y.  The  Laws  of  Pregnancy. 

Chapter  10.  Crime  without  a  Name. 

Chapter  11.  The  Laws  of  Lactation. 

Chapter  VI    A  Crime  that  ought  not  to  be  Named. 

Chapter  V6    Direciions  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 

Chapter  14.  General  Directions. 

This  book  is  destined  to  produce  a  Physiological  revo- 
lution in  this  country.  It  will  have  an  immense  sttle 
because  it  concerns  us  all,  both  lasile  and  female. 

The  editor  ot  the  Epening  Traveller,  Boston,  uses  the 
following  strong  language  in  noticing  it: 

The  Physiology  of  Marriage.  By  an  Old  Phjsician. 
IGmo,  25y  pages.  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co — A  book  that 
should  be  read  I>y  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land — 
married  or  unmarried.  Jt  treats  oi  topics  of  vital  inter- 
est; but  of  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  anything; 
who,  in  conse<iueLce  of  their  thoughtless  ignorance  more 
than  wilful  sinfulness,  violate  the  laws  of  health  and 
even  life,  bring  upon  themselves  suffering  and  wo,  and 
upon  their  offspring  enfeebled  constitutions,  disease  and 
eirly  death.  These  topics  are  of  a  delicate  and  difficult 
character,  and  for  this  reason  good  men,  who  are  capable 
of  treating  them,  have  avoided  them.  But  every  reader 
of  the  l*h^siology  of  Marriage,  unless  utterly  perverted 
in  his  tastes  and  imaginations,  will  admit,  on  reading 
these  pages,  that  the  "  Old  Physician  "  has  dealt  with 
these  important  topics  as  an  aged  father  would  be  likely 
to  do  when  addressing  a  beloved  child.  His  instructiot  e. 
and  counsels  are  so  plain  that  none  need  mistake  them. 
while  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  minister  to  a  perverted 
and  prurient  taste. 

The  editor  of  the  Evening  Transcript  speaks  thus : 
COTTRTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE. 

John  P.  Jewett  &  Co  ,  have  just  published  a  new  work, 
entitled  ''The  Moral  Philosophy  of  Courtship  and  Mar- 
riage. Designed  as  a  companion  to  'The  Physiology  of 
Marriage,'  by  the  same  author."  The  work  is  d.vided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  arranged  in  eight 
chapters,  upon  the  following  topics:  1.  Is  Marriage  a 
Duty?  11-  Nature  and  Design  of  Marriage.  Ill  How 
the  Ends  of  Marriage  are  to  be  Secured,  or  Ilational 
Courtship.  IV.  The  Philosophy  of  being  in  Love.  V. 
At  what  Age  should  we  Marry?  VI.  On  Equality  in 
Marriage.  VII.  Are  Second  Marriages  Desirable?  VIII. 
The  Perpetuity  of  Marriage.  Part  second  contains  thir- 
ty-two chapters,  relating  to  moral,  intellectual,  social, 
and  physiological  themes.  The  work  is  the  best  of  its 
class  extant,  and  if  young  people  will  heed  the  admoni- 
tiOQS  of  "  The  Old  Physician,"  the  a.uthor,  tbey  will  be 
spared  from  many  terrible  evils  that  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  present  anU  former  generations  The  au- 
thor affirms  that  the  '"  vast  majority  of  both  sexes,  de- 
spite of  names  and  forms,  are  still,  in  reality,  alone." 
He  sa)  s  :  '•  Serious  as  the  subject  is,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
ject to  render  my  remarks,  esptciahy  ou  the  proper  and 
needful  qualifications  lor  marriage,  as  inviting  as  the 
nature  ot  the  case  will  admit,  for  which  purpose  I  have 
introduced  not  a  few  familiar  anecdotes  by  way  of  illus- 
tration." 

THE    LAWS    OF    HEALTH: 

—  OR, — 

Sequel    to    the    IKou^e   I  Ijive  in. 

This  eminent  hygienic  philo.sopher,  author  of  "  THE 
HOUSE  1  LIVE  IN."  and  many  other  excellent  worhs, 
again,  after  long  silence,  appears  before  the  public.  He 
comes  and  cffers  us  the  experience  of  a  long  life  fcpeut  in 
the  study  of  MAN  ;  and  what  nobler  study  is  there,  and 
how  little  do  «e  kuow,  after  all.  of  the  wonderful  mechur  - 
i.-m  of  our  own  bodies,  and  the  subtle  agencies  wh  eh 
are  ceaselessly  at  work  in  the  human  orRanism  Thif. 
new  book  of  Dr.  ALCOTCS  is  ur  questionably  on  *  of  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  Ph^t-iologicat  wurks  ever 
written;  it  is  designed  by  the  veuer<tble  author  both  asa 
book  for  the  Family  and  the  Schoolroom,  and  is  worth 
ten  times  its  cost  to  any  famil>  in  the  land. 

Its  table  of  contents  is  too  copious  to  publish  here; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  bonk  which  no  family  can 
afford  not  to  possess,  and  which  should  be  u^ed  as  a  text- 
bi'Ok  in  our  schools  and  colleges  Bith  !i(Uthor  and  pub- 
li^her  have  rect-ived  numerous  and  highly  ttattering  re- 
commendations  of  this  excellent  woik  from  fcome  of  the 
most  distingui^hed  men  in  the  country. 

Pre  ident  II  pfeins,  of  Williams  College,  writes  thus: 
\ViLLiA.Ms  CoLLFtiE,  Dec.  22,  1855. 

Dh   Alcott,— Dear  Sir, — Vou  have  been  a  public  ben- 
efactor, a  pioneer  in  a  great  work,  and  I  have   no  doubt 
have  prevented  untold  suffering.     A  wide  circulation  of 
the  "■  Laws  of  Health  "  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  ust-ful. 
Sincerely  }Ours,  MAKK  HOPKINS. 

From  Prof.  Marcy,  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham. 

Dear  Dootoh. — I  have  examined  with  much  pleasure 
your  new  work,  ^' The  Laws  of  Health,"  It  suppi  e^  a 
great  want  of  the  present  time ;  1  know  of  no  work  of  the 
kind  equal  to  it.  Yours  truly,  O.  MAKCY. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Griscom  of  New  York. 

Dear  Doctor,— I  have  read  your  new  work,  "  The  Laws 
of  Health,"  and  it  setms  to  me  that  jou  have  covered  the 
whole  ground.  Your  style  is  clear  and  explicit;  tbe  lan- 
guage exact,  and  the  method  of  the  book  correct  and  con- 
secutive. It  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  ''  House  I  Live  In," 
well  calculated  for  family  reading  or  school  instruction. 
I  hope  the  book  will  have,  as  it  deserves,  a  thorough 
recoiruition  by  tbe  public,  and  an  extensive  sale. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  JOHN  H.  OKISCOM. 

We  will  send  copies  of  either,  or  all  of  the  books,  by 
mail,  on  rectipt  of  price,  and  our  terms  by  the  hundred 
will  be  made  known  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  agents. 
UK  W.4JVr  AtiKNTS  IN  tVKRY  fc,TATE. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


255 


PERUVIAN    SYRUr, 

on  PROTECTED 

SOLUTION   OF   PROTOXIDE   OF  IRON 
COMBINED, 

lias  successfully  passed  the  ordeal  to  which  new  discov- 

eriua  in  the  Materia  Medica  are  subjected,  and  must 

now  be  received  as  an  cstabli!?hed  medicine. 


ITS  EFriCAcr  IN  ccRixa 

DYSPEPSIA, 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER,  DROPSY,  NEU- 
RALGIA, BHOXCIIITISAXD  CONSUMPTIVE 
TENDENCIES,  DISORDERED  STA  TE  OF 
THE  BLOOD.  BOILS,  SCURVY,  AND 
THE  PROSTRA  TING  EFFECTS  OF 
LEAD  OR  MERCURY,  GENERAL 
DEBILITY,  an'I  all  diieases  which 
r.  quire  a  TON  I C  A  ND  A  L  TEH- 
ATI  VE   MEDICINE,     IS 
BEYOND  QUESTION. 


The  ^toqU  of  its  ffficacy  are  so  nu- 
merous, so  well  autlirntiojited,  and  of 
such  a  peculiar  character,  that  sulfcrers 
\  canuot   ruiisoiiably  hesitate  to  receive 
I  the  proffered  aid. 

The  Peruvian  Syrup  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  cure-all,  hut  its  range  is  exteu- 
^___  give,  becaut'e  many  diseasea,  apparently 

unlike,  are  intimately  related,  and  proceeding  Irom  oue 
cauiie,  may  be  cured  by  one  remedy. 

The  class  of  diseases  for  which  the  Syrup  provides  a 
cure  is  precisely  that  which  has  so  often  biilHeJ  the  liigh- 
est  order  of  medical  skill.  The  facts  are  tangible,  the 
witnesses  accessible,  and  the  safety  and  erticacy  of  the 
Syrup  incontrovertible 

Those  who  may  wish  for  an  opinion  from  disinterested 
persons  respecting  the  character  of  the  Syrup,  cannot 
fail  to  be  satisfied  with  the  following,  among  numerous 
testimonials  in  the  hands  of  the  Agents.  The  signatures 
are  those  of  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  community, 
and  of  the  highest  respectability. 

A     C  A  K  D  . 

The  undersigned  having  experienced  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  "  Peruvian  Syrup."  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Krom  our  own 'experience,  a&  well  as  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  whose  intelligence  and  integrity  are  al- 
tozethcr  unquestionable,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy 
in  cases  of  Incipient  Disease  of  the  Lungs  and  Bronchial 
Passages,  Dyspepsia,  Liver  Complaint,  Dropsy.  Neuralgia, 
etc.  Jndfcd  its  effects  would  be  incredible  but  from  the 
high  character  of  those  who  have  witne?sed  them,  and 
have  volunteered  their  testimony,  as  we  do  ours,  to  its 
restorative  power. 

Kev.  John  Pierpont,  Thomas  C  Amory, 

Thomas  A.  Dexter,  Peter  Harvey, 

S.  H.  Kendall,  M  D.,  James  C.  Dunn, 

Samuel  May,  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore. 


IV  O  T  I  C  E  . 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  medicinal  effect  of  Protoxide 
of  Iron  is  lost  by  even  a  brief  exposure  to  air,  and  that 
to  maintain  a  solution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  without  fur- 
ther oxidation,  has  been  deemed  impossible. 

In  the  Peruvian  Syrup,  this  desirable  point  has  been 
attained  by  combination  tn  a  icay  before  unknown  ;  and 
this  solution  may  replace  all  the  proto-carbouiCtes,  cit- 
rates and  tartrates  of  the  Materia  Mediea. 

IC  is  also  eminently  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  any 
Protoxide  of  Iron,  which  physicians  have  used  in  scurvy 
or  scorbutic  attacks,  and  to  meet  such  cases  t^ie  Syrup 
should  be  found  in  the  medicine  che»t  of  every  ship. 
A.  A.  HAYES.  M.  D., 
Assayer  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

16  Bojlston  Street. 


SOLD    BY 
N.  L.  CLARK  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 


No.  5  AVater  Street,  Boston. 


Retailed  by  all  Druggists. 


16 


TO  PRESERVE  AND  DRESS  THE  HAIR. 

One  of  the  best  dressings  for  the  hair  ever  invented  is 
Bdrnetts  CoroAi.NE.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
principle  in  Cocua  Nut  Oil,  owing  to  which  the  hair  of 
the  natives  of  the  South  Seas,  who  use  it,  remains  glossy 
and  never  fills  off.  Burnett  has  greatly  improved  this 
oil  by  chemical  purification,  and  It  not  only  thoroughly 
cleans  the  hair,  forming  a-lather  when  rubbed  on,  but 
keeps  it  glossy,  slightly  damp  and  in  form  as  brushed  for 
a  long  time.  L%dies  dressing  their  hair  elaborately,  for 
the  evening,  will  find  that  it  will  keep  it  in  shape  for 
hours.  Its  qualities  as  preventing  the  hair  from  falliog 
are  truly  remarkable. — Ph'larfffph'a  Bulletin.  IG 

A  Valuable  Remedy. 

'  •  rilllE  Vfgffable  Pidmoiiary  Balsam,  prepared  by 
J_  the  well  known  druggists.  Messrs.  Reed.  Cutler  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  is.  we  have  good  authority  for  stating, 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  Cou-ghs,  Colds,  and  all  Pul- 
monary Complaints,  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  has 
stood  the  best  of  all  tests—time^  and  has  sustained  its  rep- 
utation for  more  than  thirty  years. 

■•  Physicians  of  the  high  st  respectability  prescribe  it, 
and  thousands  of  families  keep  it  on  hand  as  a  standard 
family  medicine." — Boston  .Tournat. 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  name, 

'^VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 

Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  (^0.,  Drugcists, 
33  India  Street,  Boston.  Mass..  and  sold  by  apothecaries 
and  country  merchants  generally.  Price,  large  size,  ^l; 
small  size.  50  cents.  Ii4w3m        12 

PICTURKS  FOR  GRECIAN   AND  ANTIUI'E 
PAINTING  are  only  published  by 

J.  E.  TILTON  &.  Co,, 
161  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Who  forward  them,  postpaid  (with  full  and  special  direc- 
tions how  to  paint),  to  any  address.    Send  for  a  list  and 
other  inforuiafion  gratis. 

Dealers  and  teachers  supplied.  8  eow3m. 

THE  AMERICAN   HOUSE, 
HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 
8  eow3in.  I^EM'lJ^  RICK,  Proprietor. 

COCOAINE. 

From  well  attested  instances,  and  the  strong  testimo- 
nials in  its  favor  ttere  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Burnett  has 
succeeded  in  producing  an  article  of  great  superioritv. 
It  pos-es^es  all  the  importaut  (|uilities  of  a  perfect  hair- 
dressing,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  cheipest  in  u.^e  — 
Hirlfoid  Times  16. 


Bro\VH^8  Itroncfliia!  Trorlics. 

Brown's  BronrliiaB  Troches. 

Bronrliial  Troclies. 

Broni'Biial  TrocBics. 

Brown's  TroclK'S. 

Brown's  Troches* 

Troches. 

Troches. 

"  Pit-eminently  the  first  and  hcst.^^ 

KEV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECIIKR. 
"  I  recommend  their  use  tn  Public  Speakers.^'' 

KEV.  E.  H   CHAIMN,  NEW  YORK. 
''  Great  service  in  suh/itinf^  Hoarsen'SS  ■' 

REV.  DANIEL  WISE,  NEW  YORK. 
'^  I  have  provfd  them  fXCfUf7itfor  Wwojiini;  Covgh  " 

REV.  II   W.  WARREN,  BOSTON 
"  Great  henrfit  in  nffertions  of  the  Bronchial  Organs  *' 

DR.  J.  F.  W.  LANE.  BOSTON. 
*'yl  simple  and  elegant  combination  for  Coughs,  ctc.^^ 

DR   G.  F.  BIGELOW,  BOSTON. 
•'  Contain  no  Opium,  or  anything  injurious." 

DR.  A.  A.  HAYES,  CHEMIST,  BOSTON. 

'•  Very  beneficial  in  clearing  the  throat  when  compelled  to 

speak,  though  sulft  ring  from   Cold  " 

KEV   S.  J   P   ANDERSON,  ST.  LOUIS. 

*'  I lieartily  unite  in  the  above  commendation.'''' 

REV.  M   SCHUYLER,  ST  LOUIS 

^'  A  fiend  ^  having  tried  many  remedies  for  Astlwia  with 

no  benefit, found  relief  from  the  Troches.''^ 

REV.  D.  LETTS.  FRANKFORT,  ILL. 

Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere,  25  cents  per  Box.        16 

BURIVETT'M   COCOAIIVE. 

We  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  dealers  have  stooped  to 
the  unfairness  of  attempting  to  deprive*  Messrs.  Joseph 
Burnett  &  Co.  of  the  just  reward  of  their  skill  and  en- 
terprise. An  article  is  offered  in  the  maiketas  the  justly 
celebrated  and  very  valuable  "  Cocoaine,"'  while  it  is 
quite  another  affair,  made  in  New  York,  and  called,  to 
avoid  a  positive  Imitation,  "  Cocaine.'^ 

This  is  a  poor  subterfuge,  and  should  not  be  suffered 
to  be  practiced  to  the  injury  of  the  very  respectable  and 
responsible  gentlemen  who  have  dtvoted  so  much  time, 
care  and  capital  to  inventing  and  makiugknonn  the  gen- 
uine article. — Boston  Post^  16 

MARK   YOUR   CLOTHING! 

NAME3  CUT  IN  STENCILS  IN 

ODlb  a:n9li5l),   /^y^^^ 

Italic  and  Roman  Letters, 

with  the  best  and  ?nost  reliable  INDELIBLE  INK,  for 
marking   Clothing,  Cards,  Books,  etc.,  at 

METCALF'S    STENCIL   ROOMS, 
4.3  1-^  Salciii  Nirect,  Boston. 

Business  Plates,  Steel  Stamps  and  Bra'  ds.  made  to  or- 
der. Brass  Alphabets  and  Figures,  INDELIBLE  INK, 
thin  Brass  and  Stencil  Stock,  wholesale  and  retail.  Plates 
for  Clothing  cut  in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time.  16 

PROLAPSUS  UTERI. 

rilHIS  prevalent  disease  is  manifestly  one  of  general 
X.  and  local  debility,  and  requires  for  its  alleviation  the 
alterative  and  tonic  virtues  of  iron.  The  PERUVIAN 
SYKUP  offers  this  element  in  the  only  form  in  which  it 
can  enter  the  blood.  Its  a'l ministration  is  .'lafe,  certain, 
and  free  from  the  disagreeable  effects  of  other  prepara- 
tions of  iron.  16 

COCOAINE. 

The  ladies  are  delighted  with  "  Burnett's  Cocoaine." 
They  describe  with  no  slight  enthusiasm  its  wonderful 
effects  in  promoting  and  preserving  the  beauty  of  the 
hair.  ''Burnett's  Kalliston,"  is  equally  admired  as  a 
cosmetic.  It  is  Burnett  &  Co  who  are  also  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  new  perfume  entitled  "  Florimel,'  and  of  the 
''Oriental  Tooth  Wash."  AH  these  preparations  de- 
serve the  high  reputation  which  they  have  already  at- 
tained—iV.  Y.  Home  Journal.  16 

SONGS  FOR  THK  PFOPL*^,— Comprising  NA- 
TIONAL. PATRIOTIC,  SENTIMENTAL,  COMIC,  and 
NAVAL  SONGS.  Edited  by  A.  G  Emerick.  With  ele- 
gant Illustrative  Engravings,  by  Croome.  and  others. 
Price  $1. 

PubliHlicd  by  OI^IVER  OITSOIV  &  Co., 
16  BOSTON. 

MERCA1VTIL,E    CL.UB. 

15  KiLBY  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen, — This  establishment  is  entirely  on  a  new 
principle,  and  is  strictly  for  the  Mercantile  Interest. 
There  is.  from  11  to  12  1-2  oclock  each  day,  a  Lunch,  and 
a  Table  d'Hote  from  1  to  4  oclock,  strictly  on  the  Club 
House  principle.  There  are  regular  files  of  the  journals 
of  the  Ui  ited  States  and  Europe,  embracing  Mercantile. 
Literary,  Political  and  Sporting  matter.  There  is  a  Bul- 
letin of  the  current  events  happening  each  day. 

We  have  the  honor  to  extend  an  invitation  to  gentle- 
men, assuring  them  that  they  will  meet  with  nothing 
but  a  strictly  gentlemanly  intercourse. 

RUSSELL  SMITH, 
THOMAS  WILSON, 
16  Proprietors. 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  FOR  THE  TOILET. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine  for  promoting  the  growth  and  pre- 
serving the  beauty  of  the  human  hair,  is  a  very  popular 
artii'le. 

The  Cocoa-Nut  Oil  is  permanently  deodorized  and  held 
in  a  combination,  which  peculiarly  adapts  it  for  the 
toilet.  It  is  unrivalled  in  delicacy  and  agreeableness, 
cooling  in  its  nature,  and  possesses  such  a  peculiar 
affinity  for  the  skin  that  it  is  readily  absorbed.— £05(0/1 
Transcript. 

PARSONS    &    GIKBY^ 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3in  15  NO.  3  WINTER  Sl'HKKT. 

c.  c  c.  c. 

Coughs !  Colds ! !  Consumption ! ! !  Cured ! ! ! ! 
By  the  Mmt-ly  use  of  Mrs  M.  N.  Osrdner'a  Indian 
Balsam  of  Liverwort,  the  best  and  most  effectually  reme- 
dial agent  ever  offered  in  all  Pulmooary  Complaiuta. 
For  sale  everywhere.  3ff  14 

BURNETT'S  TOILET  PREPARATIONS, 

_ are  conceded  by  all  who  use  them,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  most  other  preparations,  and  are  valued  accord- 
iigly.  The  '  Cocoaine,"  is  enjoying  a  wide  popularity 
in  this  city,  and  deservedly  so.  it  is  in  fact  pronounced 
incomparable  as  a  hair-dressing. — Hartford  Cotirant. 

A  B  O  R  N, 

HATTER,   IY«.   O.'S   WA^Hl.-VCiTOIV  ST. 

U  iTiiW  SPUING  STYLES  OS' IliTS  NOW  RK.\DY.   4w 


BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 

Successors  to  W.  J.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  at  old  stand 
of  B.  B.  Mu.asey  &  (Jo., 

PUBI.IHIIKKM  AND  BOOKS^Kl.f.ERN, 

45  &  -.20  Cornhill,  Bonloii. 

Messrs.  B.  T.  &  0.  will  give  special  attention  to  fur- 
nishing informatioo  in  regard  to  either  obi  or  new  bnnk^ ; 
to  supplying  libraries,  and  to  ."ending,  upon  application, 
their  own  catalogue,  or  those  of  other  publishers. 

Copies  of  any  book  seut  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  retail  price.  IG 

BUKlVaCTT'S    COCOAINE. 

We  call   attention   to  it  now.  only  to  remind 

purchasers  that  there  is  a  spurious  imitation  of  the  gen- 
uine article  in  the  market,  got  up  by  parties  in  New 
York,  calculated  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  public.  The 
New  York  compound  bears  resemblance  to  the  genuine 
in  name;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  spurious  ar- 
ticle the  "  A  ■'  is  left  out  of  the  word  Cocoaine.— A'iid- 
burijport  Herald. 

THE  SUPERB  LIKENESS 

OP 

HON.    EDWAKD    EVERETT, 

Engraved  on  steel  by  TI.  W.  Smith,  after  the  portrait 
from  life,  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers. 

Executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  it  is  beyond  all 
question  the  finest  likeness  of  Mr.  Everett  extant. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Everett  to  the  artist, 
gives  additional  interest  to  the  picture,  and  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  subscribers  and  the  public 

KosTON.  3d  December.  1858. 

My  Dear  Sir:— I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
your  portrait  of  me,  and  Mr.  Smith's  engraving  of  it. 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have 
seen  them. 

The  portrait,  as  far  as  I  am  a  proper  judge,  seems  to 
me  hitihly  successful,  both  in  design  and  execution.  It 
comes  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  your  former  works.  It 
has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Smith  with  equal  fidelity, 
spirit  and  skill.     I  remain,  sincerely,  your  friend. 

Edward  Everett. 

The  engraving  is  resprrtfully  dedicated,  by  the  art'st,  to 
the  ladies  of  the.  Mem nt  Vernon  Association  of  the  Union, 
and  he  has  announced  that  one-t-nth  part  of  his  proceeds  of 
sales  for  the  first  year,  will  be  paid  over  in  aid  of  their  fund. 

PRICE,   saoo. 

AVill  be  forwarded  by  mail,  securely  rolled  and  encased, 
to  any  p.irt  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
with  four  postage  stumps,  or  they  can  be  forwarded, 
richly  framed,  at  additional  cost  of  SI  25  to  -f  5,  as  or- 
dered,— subscribers  paying  express  charges. 

To  CLUBS  I  make  the  following  liberal  term."  : 
For  ^10,  and  16  stamps,  I  will  send  4  copies. 
For  ;?20,  and  36  stamps,  I  will  send  'J  copies, 
securely  encased,  and  po.^^tage  prepaid.  ^ 

Philanthropic  young  men,  arid  ladies  too,  are  cordia^ 
invited  to  interest  themselves  in  procuring  and  forward- 
ing subscriptions. 

A  few  India  proof  impressions  with  Mr.  Everett's 
autograph  attached,  can  be  had  at  :fr5  each. 

AGENTS  AUE  WANTKD  immediately  in  all  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Union.  For  terms,  which  are  unusually 
liberal,  apply  by  letter  (enclosing  stamp  to  pay  return 
postage),  to. 

T  .    H  .    I.  E  A  V  I  T  T  , 

37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

{Cr'  Standard  works,  popular  books,  engravings  and 
publications  of  all  kinds,  furnished  at  lowest  prices,  se- 
curely packed,  and  forwarded  by  mail  or  express  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Orders  should  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.  2w    15 

COCOAINE. 

From  the  high  respectability  and  great  skill  of  Mr. 
Burnett  as  a  chemist,  we  herald  with  pleasure  the  intro- 
duction of  anything  coming  from  his  hands.  Uis  cele- 
brated toilet  preparations  have  already  extended  his  pop- 
ularity from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the  other;  and  one 
result  of  their  excellence  is  that  those  who  use  them 
once  are  always  sure  to  give  them  the  preference  as 
standard  articles  for  the  toilet.  Aside  from  their  ele- 
gance, they  are  believed  to  be  positive  specifics  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  recommended. — Aitltbcro.  16 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 


\Y 


BAKER    &     Co. '8 


FOUSEIi'S 

P  A  B  U  E  ir  Jtt 

ASIMFLK   but  scientific  combination  of  vegetable 
extracts,  reiiuiriri;;  only  to  be  kuowo  and  used  to 
become  the  first  resort  in  cases  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Chronic  Congh, 
Bleeding  of  the  Lungs,  Soreness  of  the 
Chest,  Hoarseness,  and  aU   Pul- 
monary or  Bronchial  Disease. 

Unlike  other  preparations  olTered  to  the  public,  it  is 
free  from  opium  and  other  deleterious  drugs  ot  miurniU, 
calculated  only  to  .soothe  and  lull  the  unsuspeciiug  pa- 
tient into  security  while  the  In.Mdious  disease  still 
marches  on  its  destroying  way.  Neither  U  it  adminis- 
tered in  large  and  nauseous  doses. 

It  is  tlie  discovery  of  an  eminent  French  physician, 
and  testimonials  of  the  highest  character  prove  it.s  effica- 
cy. Many  eminent  physiciaiis  are  using  itSn  their  prac- 
tice with  the  must  satisfactory  results. 

Price  $2  per  bottle,  trial  bottles  *1.  Seut  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  free  from  postage. 

F  .1  L.IFOK.ME.  Sole  Agent,  at  Weeks  &  Potter's,  154 
Washiiigtou  Street,  Boston,  Mass  ,  and  for  sale  by  all 
apothecaries.  15 

BURNETT'S   COCOAINE. 

A  New  .\nd  Desiradi.e  Prei-.vration  for  ihe  Hair. 
We  speak,  after  giving  it  a  trial,  and  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  it  to  the  old  and  young  as  being 
a  preparation  of  inestimable  value  for  the  purposes  In- 
tended.—.S^ /oAn  ( Cf(ria//a)  iXtws.  16 

AKKIAGU  AND  VISITING  CARDS 


American,  French,  Hojkeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  IIomieopatbic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 
Celebrated  as  jiutritive,  saltttary  and  delicious  bevera^es^ 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  a.re  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  childreii.  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  York; 
AVm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige.  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  W'ALTEIl  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

"     MEERSCHAUM 

PIPES  AND  Tt'KES  of  every  variety  of  a'yle  and 
finish.     Also,   TKIMMING3    and  FRENCH  WOOD 
PIPES.    Pipes  MOUNTED  and  repaired  at  short  notice. 
F.  BKOWN.  Apothecary, 
16  tf  No.  68  Washington  Street. 

BURNETT'S   COCOAINE. 

The  important  qualities  of  a  perfect  hair  dressing  seem 
to  have  been  successfully  combined  in  Burnett's  Cocoa- 
ine, the  active  principle  of  which  is  Cocoa-Nut  Oil 

Those  who  value  a  beautiful  head  of  hair  will  do  well  to 
use  this  elegant  preparation.  Aside  from  its  acknow- 
ledged superiority,  it  is  claimed  there  is  a  saving  of  fifty 
percent  favor  of  this  over  other  compounds,  one  appli- 
cation being  sufficient  to  last  for  Asiys.—  Providence  Post. 

MERRY'S  MUSEUM.  YOUTH'S  CABINET.  PAU- 
LEY'S ^l\OAZlNE,  THE  SCHOOLFELLOW:  All 
of  the?e  popular  periodicals  for  youth  are  now  consolida- 
ted, and  continued  \:nder  the  title  of  Mrkry's  .Museum. 
The  Boston  agency  for  the  Museum  is  at  No.  128  Wash- 
ington Street,  at  the  same  place  where  Parley's  Magazine 
wa.s  formerly  published.  Subscriptions  received  at  one 
DOLLAR  per  year,  or  ten  cents  per  number.  A  portrait 
of  the  veritable  Peter  Parley  appears  in  the  .January 
number  for  1859.  Address  orders  to  H.  W.  SWETT  & 
Co  ,  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  128  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass  2w        15 

miRNETT'S  COCOAINE 

Has  earned  a  just  reputation  for  promoting  the  growth 

and  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  human  hair As 

it  imparts  a  healthy  natural  gloss  to  the  hair,  we  do  not 
hesitAte  to  recommend  it  to  our  fair  friends. — L>:slit's 
Family  ]\lns;rtzine, 

I^^OR  S,\I>F. —  A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable teims.  Parties  at  a  di.--tance.  by  designating 
what  tngraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  Stf. 


M 


FASHIONABLY  ENGKAVED  BY 


E.  A.  TEULON, 

149  1-3  M\ASHINGTON  STREET BOSTON, 

Dirictly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Bepartment  to 
MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes.  Cake  Boxes, 
etc.,  are  respecttully  invited  to  examine  my  specimeis, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand. 

E  A.  rjEf/LOiV  will  allow  a  liberal  discount/TOOT  A(j 
own  prices  on  all  jobs  exceeding  !^'iO  in  value  J^ave  this 
advertisement,  and  call  at  141>  l-'.i  A1  ni.hinK«»> 
St.,  Boston,  directly  opposite  tke  Old  South  Chuicb. 

6m.  9 

■WISTAE'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEBKY. 

THIS  UEMEDY  has  long  conmiinded  itself  to  the 
most  favoiable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  ai  d  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  CouGiis,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sob« 
Throat,  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Wuoop- 
IN«  Cough,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  intluence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  widespread  and  general  use  of  this  Balsam,  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE  & 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

BrKIVETT'!^   COCOAINE. 

This  preparation  for  the  hair  has  decidedly 

obtained  a  high  reputation,  and  the  spurious  prepara- 
tions which  have  been  put  into  the  market  have  a  ten- 
dency to  detract  from  the  high  reputation  of  the  genuine 
article. — Boston  Journal.  16 

TO    THE    LADIES. 


N.    S.    DEARBORN, 

CARD    ENGRAVER, 

24  SCHOOL  STREET, 

Just  opened,  a  new  and  beautiful  assortment  of  Plain 
and  Fancy  Tinted  NOTE  PAPERS,  comprising  the  latest 
Parisian  styles,  with  ENVELOPES  to  match.  Ladies  are 
particularly  invited  to  examine  this  assortment,  a£  the 
patterns  are  the  most  elegant  ever  seen  in  the  city. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a  large  assortment  of  CAKE 
BOXES,  and  the  best  quality  of  WEDDING  STATION- 
ERY. 4w  13 

DESIGNING  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

KILBURN    &.    MALLORY, 
96    WASHINGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 
Refer  to  Ballou's  Pictori.al.  3m  12 

RtRNtTTS   COCOAINE. 

Mr.  Burnett's  abilities  as  a  chemist  have  en- 
abled him  to  produce  a  compound,  combining  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Cocoa-Nut  Oil,  with  a  peculiar  vegetable 
tonic  sufficiently  to  preserve  and  promote  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  hair,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  unequalled 
as  an  article  for  the  toilet. —  Taunton  (Inzettc. 

IMtORTANT  DISCOVERY, 

INDIAN  EMMENACOQCE  A  new  and  safe  medicine 
designed  expressly  f-r  females,  and  warranted  to  cor- 
rect periodical  obstructions  from  all  the  various  causes 
that  arise,  and  money  refunded  in  case  of  failure.  No 
quack  medicine,  but  sold  by  a  regularly  educated  phy- 
sician of  nineteen  years'  successful  practice,  who  furnish- 
es a  large  number  of  eminent  physicians  and  clerg.\niea 
as  testimonials  of  character.  Sold  only  at  Remedial 
Institute,  No  12  Suffolk  Place,  Boston,  and  No.  28  Union 
Street,  Providence.  Pamphlet  on  disease  of  women  seut 
free  on  receipt  of  stamp,  to 

4w        13  Dr.  H.  N  MATTISON,  as  above. 

VALUABLE  PEEFAKATION  FOE  THE  HAIE. 

We  presume  that  any  commendation  of  Burnett's  Co- 
coviNE  is  superfluous.  Probably  no  article,  of  a  similar 
character,  has  ever  attained  so  wide  spread  and  favorable 
a  reputation,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  has  this  com- 
pound of  Cocoa-Nut  Oil  aul  other  desirable  articles 

The  well  known  reputation  of  the  proprietors  is  sufficient 
guaranty  of  its  quality.— TJo.MOTi  Atla.s  (f  Ber. 

Something  New. — Agents  Wanted. 

BUSINESS  honorable. — M'ill  pay  a  weekly  salary  from 
S18   to   S30.    Small  capital  required.     No  '-hum- 
bug."    For  particulars,  enclose  st^mp,  and  address 
ivr  13  A.  li.  MARTYN,  Plaistow.  N    H. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

PRATT'S  Tight  Stitch  Machines.     Price  S25  to  .?.3.5. 
Also  PRATT'S  Improved  Carpet  Sweepers.  Price  .?260. 
Agents  wanted.     Apply  at  54  Elm  Street.  8w  11 

TRAVELLING  PASSPORTS. 

PERSONS  going  abrcad  c.nn  be  furnished  with  Travel- 
ling Pa.ssports  by  applj  irig  to 

.IiiHN  E    M.  flIILEY. 
8w         10  No.  8  Old  State  House,  Bostcn. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DllAWINGROOM   COMPANION. 
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THE  JTEW  UNIVERSITy  AT  SYDNEY,   NEW  SOUTH  WAL.ES. 

To  show  our  readers  on  what  a  grand  scale  John  Bull  is  im- 
proving and  adorning  his  colonial  possessions,  we  publish  on  this 
page  a  fine  architectural  engraving  representing  the  Sydney  Uni- 
versity, an-establishment  of  truly  imperial  proportions.  Erected 
according  to  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  Blocket,  an  able  architect,  the  building  (ultimately  intended  to 
form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle)  presents  a  front  of  more  than 
500  feet  in  length,  in  the  centre  of  which,  surmounting  the  princi- 
pal gateway,  is  a  tower  upwards  of  100  feet  high;  abutting  on  the 
Western  end  of  the  facade  is  a  hall.  In  the  later  mediseval  style  of 
architecture,  the  dimensions  of  which  arc  140  feet  in  length,  40 
feet  in  breadth,  and  70  feet  in  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
centre  of  the  open  roof.  The  latter  is  constructed  of  open  timber 
work,  the  material  employed  being  the  indigenous  iron  bark  and 
cedar.  The  details  of  construction  are  closely  copied  from  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  England  ;  the  carved  trusses 
being  supported  by  angles  bearing  shields,  and  other  ornamental 
devices. 

The  hall  is  lighted  by  fifteen  windows,  the  tracery  of  the  whole 
of  which  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  compartments 
of  the  great  southern  window  will  be  filled  with  a  series  of 
figures,  the  size  of  life,  representing  ths  founders  of  the  several 
colleges  at  Oxford  ;  that  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  containing 
a  similar  design  in  relation  to  Cambridge.  A  large  bay-window 
will  include  the  effigies  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  England,  with 
their  armorial  ensigns,  from  the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria, 
whose  figure  will  form  the  centre  of  the  group.  The  remaining 
side-lights,  each  containing  three  compartments,  will  present  a  se- 
ries of  figures  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  and  scienti- 
fic personages  of  Britain,  viz..  The  venerable  Bede,  Ctedmon, 
Roger  Bacon,  Robert  Greathead  and  John  Duns  Scotus ;  Chau- 
cer, Fortescue,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Spenser,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shakspeare,  Ford  and 
Massingcr,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
John  Selden,  Milton,  Harvey,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Dr.  Boyle, 
Newton,  Locke,  Gray,  Johnson,  Burke,  Dr.  Black,  Blackstone, 
and  Captain  Cook.  AH  these  figures  arc  of  life  size.  In  the  il- 
lustrious gallery  Captain  Cook,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  colony, 
may  be  said  thus  to  connect  its  history  with  the  pantheon  of  great 
English  names.  The  expense  attendant  upon  the  carrying  out  of 
this  elaborate  and  costly  design  will  be  entirely  defrayed  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  colonists  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  university,  and  anxious  to  witness  the  completion  of  a 
building  possessing  all  the  ornamental  illustrations  and  accompa- 
niments of  a  collegiate  edifice;  desirous,  in  short,  to  createinthis 
remotest  dependency  of  the  British  crown,  an  institution  posisess- 
ing  in  some  degree  the  material  as  well  as  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  two  great  universities  of  England ;  and  suggestive  of  names 
and  associations  dear  to  every  Englishman,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  his  lot  may  be  cast. 

The  university  buildings  are  placed  on  a  commanding  site,  in 
the  centre  of  an  area  of  about  140  acres,  the  whole  of  which  is 
granted  for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  of  the  affiliated  colleges 
that  may  be  established  in  connection  with  it.  Of  these,  the 
Church  of  England  College  of  St.  Paul's  is  already  erected,  whilst 
large  funds  have  been  raised  for  the  erection  of  three  other  col- 
leges of  residence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic  bodies.  By  the  constitution 
of  the  university,  the  religious  teaching,  and  moral  supervision  of 
the  students,  are  confined  to  the  affiliated  colleges.  All  students, 
however,  whether  resident  in  colleges  or  not,  are  required  to  at- 
tend the  secular  teaching  of  the  university  lecturers  and  professors. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  granted  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,  and  an  annual  grant  of  525,000  towards  the  support  of 
the  university,  and  of  S10,000  in  aid  of  the  colleges,  is  provided 
from  the  colonial  treasury.  The  institution  has  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  The  senior  classical 
professor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolley,  formerly  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  the  mathematical  professor,  M.  P.  Pell,  Esq., 
formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  attained  the 
honor  of  senior  wrangler  and  Smiih's  prizeman.  John  Smith, 
Esq.,  M.  D  ,  professor  of  chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy, 
was  formerly  assistant-professor  in  the  same  capacity  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  The  university  has  eight  open  scholarships 
of  from  Sa.'JO  to  $500  each  annual  value.  The  provost.  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  recently  visited  England,  and  at  the  last  com- 
memoration :it  Oxford  had  the  distinction  of  receiving  tlic  honor- 
ary degree  ot  D.  C  .L. 


A  REAL  MAGICIAN. 

Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill,  once  related  that  in  Paris  ho  casually 
fell  in  with  a  real  magician,  or  at  lea't,  a  very  old  man,  with  whose 
appearance  and  manner  he  became  very  much  struck.  The  man 
appeared  a  mysterious  character,  and  advanced  in  years.  They 
used  to  talk  upon  the  subjects  of  magic  and  incantations,  until 
the  stranger,  seeing  the  interest  Mr.  Beckford  took  in  such  topics, 
in  which  he  himself  seemed  to  take  no  less,  he  told  hira  that,  if 
he  would  call  upon  him,  he  would  exhibit  to  him  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  things  his  imagination  could  conceive.  The  address 
he  gave  was  in  an  obscure  part  of  Paris.  Curiosity  and  fancy  for 
such  things  overpowered  every  other  consideration,  though  the 
man  was  only  a  chance  acquaintance.  Mr.  Beckford  determined 
to  go,  and  went  accordingly.  The  approach  to  the  dwelling  indi- 
cated was  through  an  old  timber-yard,  which  appeared  to  have  re- 
mained long  in  the  same  state,  the  timber  in  many  instances 
appearing  to  have  laid  long  enough  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay. 
Passing  through  the  yard,  the  visitor  entered  a  sort  of  hall,  of 
considerable  size,  in  which  he  met  the  owner,  who  had  to  sustain 
the  character,  and  support  his  averments  of  being  a  believer,  and 
an  adept  in  magic.  He  had  dressed  himself  in  a  mode  to  sustain 
in  some  degree  that  character.  The  apartment  had  tapestry  hang- 
ings, and  many  ornaments,  in  good  taste,  were  dispersed  about. 
A  flight  of  step,*,  at  the  top  of  the  room  or  hall,  led  mto  a  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  at  the  top  ot  the  stairs  stood  a  large 
marble  or  stone  vase,  almost  as  large  as  the  Warwick  vase,  filled 
with  the  purest  water.  Some  unimportant  conversation  ensued, 
when  the  Frenchman  bade  his  visitor  look  into  the  vase,  and  say 
if  he  saw  anything  whatever  but  pure  water.  He  replied  that  he 
could  see  nothing  else.  The  man  then  uttered  some  mysterious 
or  cabalistic  words,  and  all  at  once  the  vase  appeared  to  be  filled 
with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  living  creatures,  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary shapes  and  forms,  as  odd  as  those  small,  strange  in- 
sects, discoverable  in  impure  liquids.  The  apartment,  too,  seemed 
filled  with  various  living  and  strange  forms.  He  became  all  at 
once  in  a  state  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  from  which,  when 
he  recovered  and  looked  around,  he  could  see  nothing  more  of 
what  had  just  attracted  his  wonder,  and  even  the  man  himself  had 
withdrawn.  He  never  met  the  magician  again,  which  might  easi- 
ly have  been  the  result  of  accident,  considering  the  convulsed 
state  of  Paris ;  but  he  always  thought  the  trick,  however  performed, 
was  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  unaccountable  that  he  had 
ever  met  with.  Ho  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  trick ;  but  it  was 
admirably  played  off,  and  for  what  object  but  to  startle  him,  and 
remove  hi^ incredulity  on  similar  subjects,  he  could  not  conjec- 
ture.    He  paid  nothing  for  the  exhibition.— Z^/e  of  Beckford. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  PEARCK, 

UNITED    STATES    SENATOR  FROM    MARYLAND. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was   drawn    ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Homer  from  a  very  fine  photo- 
graph by  J.   E.   McClees,   Washington,  D.  C. 
James  Alfred  Pearce  is  of  an  old  Maryland  fam- 
ily, settled  in  that  State  in  1670.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  College,  having  entered  the 
institution  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1822,  at  the  ago  of  sixtenn  years,  with  the 
first  honors  of  his  class.    He  subsequently  studied 
law,  in  Bilfimore,  at  Professor   HotFman's  law 
school,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  at  the 
close  of  1826.     In   1828,  he  visited  the  South, 
and  after  passing  some  months  upon  a  planta- 
tion in  IiOuisiana,  returned  to  his  native  State  in 
the  summer  of  1829,  and  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Chestertown,  in  Kent  county.     In 
1831,  however,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  and  in  1835  to  Congress.    In  1837, 
he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  also  in   1841, 
and  in  1843  to  the  senate  of  the 
United    States,  of  which  body  he 
has  continued  to  be  a  member  to 
the   present  time.     In    1850,    Mr. 
Pearce   was   nominated   by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  and   confirmed  by 
the  senate,  as  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, but,  preferring  to  continne 
in   the  senate  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Maryland,  he  declined 
that  appointment.     In  politics  Mr. 
Pearce  is  a  moderate  whig,  but  he 
gave  Mr.  Buchanan  a  liberal  gap- 
port  in  1856.     The  whole  course  of 
his  public  life,  however,  shows  him 
to  be  a  man  of  disinterested  patri- 
otism,  of  large   and   independent 
views,  and  singularly  free  from  sec- 
tional    and     partizan     prejudices. 
There  are  few  men  in  our  country 
whose  minds  are  so  richly  stored 
with  every  variety  of  learning,  and 
whether   the   subject   presented  to 
him  be  political  or  historical,  phys- 
ical or  purely  scientific,  he  is  equal- 
ly prepared  to  illustrate  it  with  the 
soundest    views,    and    to    sustain 
them  with  the  moat  ample  and  con- 
clusive   authorities.      Mr.    Pearce 
has  always  evinced  a  deep  interest 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  coast  sur 
vey.    In  the  powerful  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  its  defence,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Benton,  nearly  t»;ii  years 
ago,  he  established  beyond  all  fur- 
ther question  its  vast  importance, 
and   he  has   frc<|uently  since   that 
time   extended   to  it  his  fostering 
care.     It  is  not  our  purpose  here, 
nor  would   the   limits   of    such   a 
sketch  as  this  furnish  space,  to  re- 
count the  many  able  and  eloquent 
senatorial  Efforts  of  Mr.  Pearce — 
they  are   upon  our   Congressional 
records,  and  a  part  of  our  national 
history.    We  have  always  thought, 
however,  that  one  of  his  most  pa- 
triotic and  brilliant  speeches  was 
that   made  in  the  senate  on  July 
20lh,  1850,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  President  Taylor,  and  in  his  de- 
fence.   When  the  celebrated  "  com- 
promise resolutions  "  of  Mr.  Clay 
had    been    defeated,    it   >vas    Mr. 
Pearce  who  framed,  supported,  and 
successfully    carried    through    the 
senate,   the  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  northern  and  western 
boundaries  of  Texas,  which  effect- 
ually  settled  that  vexed  question, 
and    put   to    rest    the    excitement 
which  at  that  period  so  seriously 
threatened  our  national  harmony. 
In  debate  Mr.  Pearce  is  ready  and 
fluent.     His   speeches   are    always 
extemporaneous.      His   style    is 
chaste  and  elegant,  argumentative 
and  concise,  and  uniformly  charac- 
terized   by    great    simplicity    and 
clearness.     He  invariably  exhausts 
the  whole  subject  of  controversy, 
says    nothing     unnecessary,     and 
leaves    nothing   necessary    unsaiJ. 
Like  many  statesmen  of  clas«ic,  .is 
well  as  modern  times,  Mr.  Pearce 
has  a  fondness  for  rural  life— flori- 
culture,   and    farming.      He    has. 


from  their  commencement,  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  conservatories  of 
the  government,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  rare  and  beauti- 
ful plants,  and  to  their  dissemination  over  the 
country.  He  possesses  also  a  cultivated  artistic 
ta'ite,  which  is  continually  appealed  to  in  the  se- 
lection of  decorations  for  our  national  capitol. 
And  this,  with  his  extended  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  familiar  acquaintance  with  books  in 
every  department,  rendered  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate, long  ago,  his  appointment  as  chairman  of 
the  library  committee  of  the  senate,  an  oflice 
which  he  still  continues  to  hold.  In  conclusion, 
we  sum  up  the  character  of  James  Alfred  Pearce 
in  the  declaration  that  he  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an  ornament 
to  our  national  councils,  one  whose  presence  in 
the  senate  gives  strength  to  our  institutions,  and 
is  a  guarantee  of  perpetuity  to  our  Union.  We 
add  a  few  passages  from  a  brief  address,  deliv- 
ered recently  by  Mr.  Pearce,  before  the  Burns 


Club  of  Washington  City,  D.  C,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Robert  Burns,  on  which  occasion  he  presided  as 
honorary  chairman.  "  Just  one  hundred  years 
ago,  within  the  clay  walls  of  a  cottage  which  his 
own  father's  hands  had  constructed,  Robert 
Bums  was  bom  : 

'  Fair  science  smiled  not  on  his  hamble  birth.' 

No  '  boast  of  heraldry '  was  his.  Few  and  fee- 
ble were  the  gleams  of  prosperity  which  through 
a  life  of  toil  and  severe  struggles  with  poverty 
,  cheered  the  peasant  bard.  He  owed  very  little 
to  education,  far  less  to  patronage,  and  nothing 
to  the  accidents  of  fortune.  Yet,  while  drudg- 
ing in  the  daily  routine  of  labors,  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  repul- 
sive to  one  of  his  susceptibilities,  he  felt  the  sting 
of  genius.  His  own  fervid  and  impassioned  im- 
agination bred  and  nourished  in  him  a  love  of 
song,  and  before  he  had  passed  the  period  of 
early  manhood,  he  was  the  author  of  a  body  of 
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poetry  sufficient  in  itself  for  a  national  minstrel- 
sy. This  was  not  the  result  of  a  systematic 
pursuit  of  poetry  as  an  art^-of  careful  study  of 
the  finest  models  of  poetic  taste  and  beauty.  The 
poetry  of  Burns  welled  out  from  the  fountain  of 
his  own  imagination.  It  was  the  natural  over- 
flow of  a  mind  full  of  strong  feeling,  of  quick 
and  warm  sensibilities,  and  of  bold,  original 
thought.  He  was  not  merely  the  author  of  beau- 
tiful fancy  scenes,  such  as  spring  from  the  ardor 
of  poetic  invention,  but  rather  the  painter  of  na- 
ture and  truth — daguerreotyping  in  his  mind  all 
that  appeared  to  him  attractive  and  striking,  par- 
ticularly in  that  lowly  life,  along  whose  seques- 
tered vale  his  own  condition  and  pursuits  chiefly 
led  him.  But,  however  he  stmng  his  harp,  wheth- 
er in  lowly  life  or  amid  its  higher  scenes,  bis  was 

'  That  music  to  whose  tone. 
The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time.' 

His  poetry  epoke  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  filled 
them  with  his  own  yearnings,  while  it  revealed  to 
them  in  full  beauty  and  tendemess, 
what  they  had  only  dimly  seen  or 
vaguely  felt  before.  All  this,  as 
well  as  his  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple, the  scom  of  abject  dependence 
which  bis  verses  breathed,  their 
teachings  to  the  poor  of  honest 
pride  and  self-respect,  and  his  man- 
ly sentiment  not  only  embodied  in 
bold  v^se,  but  ever  exhibited  in  his 
independent  life,  tlut 

^'  The  rank  is  but  the  ^inea's  stamm 
ITbe  jnao'ii  tbeinao  for  'a  that," 

made  him  the  favorite  df  the  Scot- 
tish people.  ♦  ♦  *  *  His  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  were 
seldom  too  elaborate,  but  almost 
•  nvariahlyfresh,  fragrant,  and  truth- 
ful ;  so  that  in  gathering  poetic 
sweets  from  nature's  charms,  he 
has  been  fitly  '  compared  to  the 
bumming  bird,  from  bloom  to 
Ijloom,  inhaling  heavenly  balm.' 
In  the  martial  lyric,  he  has  given 
us  aa  ode  unsurpassed  in  any  age, 
if.  indet-d,  if  has  ever  been  equalled. 
Bruce's  address  to  his  army  stirs 
the  blood  like  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. In  its  few  but  magnificent 
Tcrses  it  appeais  to  the  pride  of 
former  renown,  the  hope  of  glorious 
victory,  the  devotion  of  faithful 
patriotism,  tlie  honor  of  generous 
loyalty,  the  sacred  love  of  freedom, 
scorn  of  the  coward  and  the  trai- 
tor's f  h.ame,  and  detestations  of  op- 
pression's chains— to  all  that  could 
swell  the  hearts  and  fire  the  souls 
of  brave  men  upon  the  field  of  des- 
perate conflict,  compressed  into  a 
few  verses,  every  word  of  which 
makes  the  bosom  throb  with  the 
high  and  bold  resolution,  '  To  do 
or  die.'  *  #  *  #  Death, 
which  so  early  stilled  his  song  for- 
ever, came  not  in  time  to  prevent 
his  securing  that  permanent  fame 
which  he  coveted  more  than  wealth 
or  honors  ;  and  po.iterity,  more  juit 
and  generous  than  contemporaries, 
have  given  to  his  mortal  remains  a 
fitting  mausoleum,  and  to  his  mem- 
ory a  consecrated  place  in  the  Scot- 
tish heart.  Even  hero,  too,  it  livcf, 
fresh  and  green,  by  the  sparkling 
waters  of  our  Atlantic,  and  in  the 
grand  primeval  woods  of  our  mighty 
Wesl.  Gentlemen,  lor  more  than 
a  century  past,  Scotland  has  been 
prolific  of  intellectual  development 
in  all  departments.  She  has  con- 
tributed to  the  realm  of  which  she 
forms  but  a  small  part,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  distinguished 
as  metaphysicians,  political  econo- 
mists, inventors,  historians,  critics, 
orators,  and  poets.  Among  them 
all,  no  one  has  secured  a  higher  place 
in  the  admiration  and  affections 
of  his  countrymen  than  Burns." 
Senator  Pearce's  political  speeches 
are  characterized  by  great  energy, 
fearlessness  and  eloquence  oi  the 
kind  ascribed  by  Webster  to  Adams. 
He  speaks  "right  on,"  directly, 
fluently  and  appositely,  always  to 
the  point,  and  always  with  efTect. 
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THE    BRIDAL    ROCK 


BY    CAKOLINB     T.     IIENTZ.* 

"  Good  heavens  !  Look  at  the  bav  !" 

This  was  the  exclamation  of  a  joung  man  who 
was  in  company  with  two  ladies^,  seated  within  a 
small  cottage  on  the  beach  of  Inskanilla  Bay. 
He  arose  and  drew  near  to  the  window.  The 
ladies,  aroused  by  his  outcry,  followed  him 
quickly.  It  was  truly  a  startling  spectacle  that 
g.eeted  their  view. 

The  broad  waters  of  the  bay,  stretching  out 
tor  miles  and  bounded  by  heavy  woodland.*,  re- 
sembled a  vast  cauldron  of  boiling  gold.  The 
mighty  element  was  quivering,  scintillating  with 
phosphorescent  radiance,  and  there  was  only  a 
shadow,  where  the  deep  troughs  of  the  waves 
were  marked.  The  sky  above  was  of  inky  black- 
ness, for  with  the  night  a  heavy  storm  had  come 
on,  and  the  sound  of  the  deep  rolling  thunder 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  wind.  All 
without,  around  and  above  was  shrouded  with 
the  pall  of  darkness,  save  the  glistening,  heaving 
bay.  Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  now  and  then 
illuminated  the  whole  heavcjis,  leaving  them  still 
blacker  than  before  to  the  dazzled  view. 

"It  blinds  me  1"  cried  the  elder  lady,  shading 
her  eyes  and  partly  drawing  away.  "  I  do  not 
like  to  witness  such  strange  sights.  Where  can 
my  poor  Korma  be  wandering  on  such  a  night  ?" 

The  young  man  touched  the  arm  of  the  girl, 
who  was  his  sister,  and  bid  her  observe  some- 
thing without.  Another  liglaning  flasTi  had  re- 
vealed to  him  a  figure  rapidly  moving  up  and 
down  the  piazza. 

"  There  she  is  !"  he  said,  in  an  under  tone. 

The  whisper  was  low,  but  the  mother's  ear 
caught  it.  Again  she  approached  the  window 
and  looked  out  .into  the  darkness.  The  light- 
ning's torch  soon  revealed  to  her  the  moving 
figure,  and  she  beard  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Norma  is  in  one  of  her  strange  moods  to- 
night. She  always  is  when  there  is  heavy 
weather,  and  then  one  might  as  well  attempt  to 
charm  the  wind  as  to  control  her." 

She  turned  away  with  another  deep  sigh,  and 
resumed  her  low  chair.  The  young  man  went 
out  upon  the  piazza,  and  his  sister  sat  down  by 
Norma's  mother.  The  young  girl  said  nothing, 
but  the  simple  heart  of  Mrs.  Leigh  was  ready  to 
relieve  its  fullness.  She  began  in  a  complaining, 
bitter  voice  : 

"Norma  was  not  always  so.  There  was  a 
time  when  her  eye  was  bright,  and  her  cheek  as 
blooming  as  your  own.  It  is  all  changed  now — 
so  changed  !" 

"  Poor  Norma  !"  echoed  the  listener;  "/  al- 
ways thought  that  she  appeared  like  one  who 
was  heart-broken  ;  but  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Leigh,  how  ready  the  woild  is  to  make  all  kinds 
of  surmi>es.  I  have  often  wished  that  I  knew 
more  of  Norma's  history,  that  I  might — I  might 
reply—" 

The  girl  paused.  Mrs  Leigh  thought  it  was 
from  embarrassment ;  but  there  was  a  gleam  in 
the  haughty  e^es  of  Ellen  May  that  told  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Iler  brother's  oft'er  of  love  had 
been  rejected  by  Norma  with  the  most  careless 
disdain ;  his  attentions  had  been  met  with  the 
coolest  indifference.  Ellen  had  not  visibly  altered 
in  her  manner  towards  Norma,  but  she  had  been 
bitterly  mortified,  and  she  longed  to  know  more 
of  the  strange  girl's  history.  Hero  was  the  aus- 
picious moment  for  encouraging  the  unsuspect- 
ing confidence  of  Mrs.  Leigh.  It  was  given 
readily,  and  Ellen  listened  with  downcast,  but 
eager,  glistening  eyes. 

"  We  lived  far  away  from  this  place  some  fi-w 
years  back,"  began  Mrs.  Leigh.  "  It  was  in  a 
pleasant  village  where  my  pretty  cottage  was 
built,  and  wc  were  happy,  very  happy  there.  It 
is  true  I  was  only  a  poor  widow,  but  Norma  was 
the  pride  of  my  eyes  and  the  .joy  of  my  home. 
She  seemed  then  to  bo  most  blest  with  her  singu- 
lar powers  of  attraction,  and  it  was  not  strange, 
with  the  homage  she  rectifcd  from  so  many 
hearts,  that  her  spirits  were  as  light  as  the  sum- 
mer air. 

"  There  was  a  youth  who  also  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  I  will  not  call  a  name  that  has  become  a 
hushed  sound  in  this  home.  His  father  was 
wealthy,  but  a  tyrant,  and  the  son  refused  to 
submit  to  such  tyranny  as  was  imposed  upon 
him.  He  became  an  alien  from  the  home  fire- 
side, as  also  from  his  patrimony,  and  wanderid 
to  our  village.  He  was  proud,  as  he  was  poor  in 
his  outcast  condition,  and  really  knew  nothing 
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about  labor;  but  in  spite  of  his  many  faults  and 
his  poverty,  there  was  not  a  girl  in  the  village, 
even  the  richest  and  proudest,  who  would  not 
have  gladly  received  his  attentions.  He  gave 
them  all  to  Norma. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  betrothed, 
and  my  child  was  too  happy  for  me  to  cloud  her 
young  trustfulness.  I  did  not  withhold  my  con- 
sent to  their  union,  when  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  in  business,  though 
I  saw  much  that  was  to  be  deplored  in  his  edu- 
cation. I  never  witnessed  a  more  cloudless  love 
dawn,  or  knew  two  beings  who  seemed  so  formed 
to  make  each  other  happy. 

"  They  were  separated,  for  ho  gained  employ- 
ment in  a  neighboring  city,  in  a  banking  estab- 
lishment, and  received  a  good  salary.  He  urged 
a  speedy  union,  and  entreated  Norma  to  name  an 
early  day.  It  was  done,  and  we  were  busied  in 
our  i-imple  preparations,  in  which  our  kind  neigh- 
bors assisted  us.  All  seemed  bright  and  joyous 
in  the  rosy  future,  and  Norma  carolled  happy 
songs  from  morn  till  night." 

Here  the  narrator  paused,  and  Ellen,  with  her 
eyes  now  fixed  en  Mrs.  Leigh's  face,  impatiently 
waited  the  conclneiiii  The  story  went  on  after 
a  while  with  a  kind  of  desperate  speed. 

"  Ellen  May,  hn  never  came  to  claim  his  bride, 
lovely  as  she  was  in  her  white  robes  and  joy- 
flushed  cheek.  I  cannot  speak  of  what  followed. 
Norma  had  no  brother  or  father  to  redress  her 
wrong,  and  we  bore  it — because  it  must  be  borne. 
But  there  is  a  sequel.  We  heard  that  he  was  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  his  employer,  the  lich  presi- 
dent of  the  bank.  His  only  child  was  a  blind  girl, 
and  she  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Norma's, 
Now  when  the  blind  girl  was  about  to  be  wed- 
ded, she  sent  to  Norma,  begging  her  to  bo  her 
bridesmaid,  in  ignorance,  of  course,  of  the  bitter 
wrong  her  lover  had  inflicted  on  her  girlhood's 
friend.  Norma  accepted  the  invitation,  to  my 
astonishment,  and  in  spite  of  my  entreaties  ;  she 
accompanied  a  party  of  our  acquaintance  who 
attended  the  wedding.  She  returned  to  mc  the 
wreck  you  see  her  now.  The  past  is  a  sealed 
book  between  us,  and  she  has  never  revealed  to 
me  what  passed  during  her  stay  in  the  city.  I 
only  knew  that  there  had  been  a  wedding,  by  the 
report  of  others.  Well,  we  came  to  this  land- 
locked, far-off  place,  and  here  we  have  dragged 
put  our  mournful  life  since  then."  Mrs.  Leigh 
drew  a  long,  weary  breath.  "  There,  Ellen  May, 
you  have  Norma's  story.  I  have  been  very  weak 
to  unfold  it." 


Randal  May  had  stepped  out  upon  the  piazza 
with  a  very  daring  spirit,  for  he  knew  something 
of  the  nature  of  her  whom  he  sought.  Norma 
continued  her  restless  promenade,  as  unmindful 
of  his  approach  as  if  she  had  not  observed  it. 
By  degrees  he  drew  nearer  to  the  circle  in  which 
she  passed  and  re  passed,  and  at  length  he  tried 
to  detain  her. 

"  Stop,  Norma  !  I  entreat ;  i(  it  be  only  for  a 
moment."  > 

She  paused  and  confronted  him  in  silence  ;  but 
he  fdt  the  magnetism  of  her  eyes,  even  in  the 
darkness. 

"I  know  not,"  he  began  vehemently,  "  what 
drives  me  to  this — what  powerful  impulse  can 
urge  me  to  seek  you.  You  who  have  more  than 
scorned  me.  O,  Norma,  be  womanly  !  Listen 
to  my  pleadings,  and  give  me  some  hope  to  feed 
the  deep  yearnings  of  a  heart  that  clamors  for 
your  love." 

He  paused,  for  a  flash  of  light  gleamed  over 
them,  and  revealed  to  him  the  pale,  mocking 
face  of  Norma. 

"  The  same  '  twice-told  tale  !'  "  she  exclaimed. 
Her  voice  thrilled  him  even  when  it  mocked,  for 
it  was  one  of  rare  music.  "  I  imagined  that 
some  worthy  motive  had  induced  you  to  venture 
out  on  a  night  like  this." 

"  In  mercy,"  he  retorted,  "  cease  this  trifling  1 
I  tell  you.  Norma,  I  offer  you  an  honest  heart. 
You  have  no  right  to  cast  it  back  iu  such 
derision." 

"  Honest  heart !"  she  echoed,  scornfully. 

"  Yes,  before  Heaven,  an  honorable,  true  love. 
You  shall  not  question  it,  Norman  Leigh,  though 
you  abuse  your  woman's  privileges." 

This  time  the  light  revealed  to  her  a  face  that 
was  manly  in  its  rightful,  indignant  glow.  The 
sight  altered  her  mind,  for  she  replied  in  a  far 
different  tone  than  before  : 

"  I  ih>  dare  to  spurn  a  love  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  nie  to  place  any  faith.  I  dare  to  scorn 
your  whole  sex,  and  to  deride  your  hollow  pro- 
fessions, for  I  have  not  sought  them,  and  I  des- 
pise your  cowardly  persecution  of  an  unprotected 


girl.     If  there  was   one   spark   of  manly  pride 
in—" 

He  checked  her  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with 
passion,  and  he  unconsciously  gr.isped  her  arm 
in  a  vice  like  grasp  : 

"  Pool,  dolt  that  I  am  to  subject  myself  to  this. 
I  will  be  weak  no  longer  !" 

She  shook  off  his  hold,  and  even  then  there 
was  fascination  for  him  as  he  gazed  upon  her 
wild,  fury  like  appearance.  How  like  an  elf  she 
was,  with  her  black  locks  blown  around  her  white 
cheeks,  her  large  ejes  gleaming  with  a  lustre 
akin  to  blue  flame,  and  flashing  as  if  they  had 
borrowed  their  bca:iis  from  the  lightning.  He 
gazed  but  for  a  moment  thus,  then  muttered 
tiori-ely  : 
"  She  shall  rue  this  hour — ay,  bitterly  rue  it." 
"  I  rue  it  now!"  she  cried;  "the  hour  that 
brought  this  intrusion  upon  my  solitude." 

He  turned  away,  stung  to  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  and  Norma  Leigh  was  left  alone ;  alone 
with  the  demon  that  had  transformed  her  to  her 
present  fearful  self;  tlie  demon  that  this  night 
was  roused  in  all  its  fury.  Fiercer  rose  the 
storm,  and  with  it  rose  Norma's  madness.  Back 
and  forth  she  walked,  faster  and  faster,  with  her 
arms  folded  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  upon 
the  glistening  waters.  Such  fires  were  flacbing 
from  her  own  love-blighted  eyes,  that  the  j;lare 
of  the  lightning  did  not  blind  her. 

"  How  I  love  such  a  battle  of  the  elements," 
she  began  audibly,  and  in  strange  exultation. 
"My  spirit  seems  to  mingle  with  those  fiery 
nymphs  that  ride  the  waves,  and  then  this  insa- 
tiate monster  within  me  finds  companionship  ! 
Its  burning  thirst  finds  momentary  cooling  in  the 
breath  of  the  fierce  wind.  How  it  howls  !  Wal- 
ter! Walter!'  she  called,  and  leaned  out  over 
the  bluff.  She  cast  her  voice  out  upon  the  air  as 
if  she  wished  it  borne  to  some  listening  ear. 

"  Hear  me,  Walter  Ravens  ;  hear  my  curses 
upon  you  and  your  ill  gotten  wife !  O,  death  to 
you  both.  Death  in  the  thunderbolt,  in  the  angry 
waves,  in  the  blast!  But  better  far  in  the  co/rf 
sled  I  Would  that  my  hand  could  inflict  the  un- 
erring bolt,  /  have  a  weapon,"  and  there  was  a 
gleam  of  a  stiletto  where  she  placed  her  hand. 
"  I  would  joy  in  shutting  out  from  her  heart  the 
life-pulses,  as  securely  as  the  day-beams  are  shut 
out  from  her  eyes.  Ha  !  that  would  be  revenge  ! 
You  would  not  wed  the  murderess  of  your  life 
though  you  loved  her,  Walter  !  Ay,  loved  her — 
and  let  the  love  madden  you  and  kill  you  by 
inches,  as  it  is  killing  another.  This  would 
be  revenge !" 

The  waters  dashed  up  closer  and  closer  to  the 
bluflf,  and  as  she  leaned  over  it  the  spray 
drenched  her  elf-life  locks,  and  cooled  her  burn- 
ing cheeks.  A  pair  of  steel-like  eyes  looked  up 
from  the  beach  below  into  her  bended  face,  and 
a  dark  form  glided  out,  forced  by  the  rising  wa- 
ters, yet  she  saw  neither.  Her  ravings  had  gone 
out  across  the  restless  sea,  and  not  alone  had  the 
sea  nymphs  caught  the  sound.  The  cottage 
door  opened  and  Mrs.  Leigh's  sad  face  appeared. 
She  came  close  to  Norma  and  tried  to  force  her 
in,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  depion  was  tri- 
umphant, and  Norma  broke  away  from  her 
mother's  feeble  clasp,  crying  : 

"  Let  me  go !  If  you  would  have  me  a  ma- 
niac, force  me  in  there  !" 

She  ran  down  the  narrow  steps  which  led  to 
the  water.  Now  the  waves  were  washing  the 
lower  part ;  but  she  loved  the  angry  wateis,  and 
did  not  pause  for  them.  She  was  soon  out  of 
reach  of  her  mother's  sorrowing  wail. 

Alone  in  the  sombre  shadows  cast  by  a  dim 
lamp,  poor  Mrs.  Leigh  kept  her  anxious  vigil 
through  the  night.  An  undefined  horror  of 
some  impending  evil  sat  like  a  nightmare  upon 
her  soul,  and  weighed  it  down  like  lead.  Yet 
weary  and  long  as  were  the  hours  of  darkness, 
they  wore  away  at  last,  in  gloom  and  in  solitude 
to  Mrs.  Leigh. 

"  Where  is  my  unhappy  child?"  was  the  cry 
that  like  the  booming  suif  kept  constant  moan 
in  her  heart. 

At  the  gray  dawn  her  pale,  haggard  face 
looked  out  upon  the  dreary  prospect.  A  heavy 
mist  hung  over  the  still  heaving  bay,  black  drift 
was  stranded  along  the  beach,  from  which  tlie 
waters  were  slowly  receding,  and  loud  as  the 
cannon's  roar  boomed  the  surf  as  it  broke  upon 
the  distant  shores  of  the  bay.  The  pale  mother 
hurried  down  through  the  drift  and  along  the 
beach,  with  but  one  object  giving  speed  to  her 
trembling  steps.  Onward  and  onward  she 
pressed,  heeding  none,  though  there  was  more 
than  one  who  paused,  and  with  compassionate 
inquiry  marked  her  miserable  face.     At  length  | 


she  came  close  upon  a  crowd  of  persons  gathered 
around  some  object  lying  upon  the  beach.  The 
mist  was  so  heavy  that  she  glided  unseen  among 
the  crowd,  and  fixed  her  fascinated  gaze  upon 
the  scene  that  met  her  view. 

Upon  the  sand  lay  a  fair  young  creature,  upon 
whose  niarblc-like  features  death  had  stamped  an 
indelible  seal.  Like  waves  of  rippling  gold,  her 
long,  curling  hair  swept  upon  the  sand,  and 
across  her  still  bosom,  and  sea-green  moss,  drip- 
ping with  brine,  shone  here  and  there  among  its 
bright  foldings.  The  tide  had  just  ebbed  from 
the  spot  where  .she  lay,  and  her  garments  were 
dripping  with  the  water,  but  it  had  no  power 
now  to  chill  her  stifl^ened  limbs.  Stilled  forever 
was  her  once  warm  heart,  and  the  light  had  gone 
out  from  her  closed  eyes.  It  was  like  gazing 
upon  the  work  of  a  sculptor,  so  fair  and  still  she 
lay  ill  her  deep  slumber — but  there  was  one  blot 
upon  the  picture.  A  deep  closed  wound  in  one 
fair  temple  shone  in  ghastly  distinctness.  There 
was  a  murmuring  of  voices  among  the  crowd, 
and  here  and  there  Mrs.  Leigh  heard  a  word  or 
sentence  : 

"  Who  can  she  be  V  "  No  one  has  ever  seen 
her  before."  "Drowned,  perhaps."  "A  steel 
wound."     "  What !  murdered  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  trace  of  who  and  what  she  is  V 
asked  one. 

"  I  have  a  story  to  relate,"  replied  a  voice,  and 
its  tones  were  fearfully  hollow. 

The  speaker  was  Randal  May ;  yet  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  recognized  him,  with 
a  face  so  dark  and  wretched.  His  voice  gained 
firmness  as  he  perceived  with  what  eagerness  his 
auditors  awaited  his  words. 

"  I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  this  young 
woman  has  been  murdered.  Here  is  a  handker- 
chief which  I  found  upon  her  person,  and  it 
bears  her  name." 

The  soft,  damp,  sea  stained  fabric  was  takca 
by  the  first  speaker,  and  the  name  read  aloud — 
"  Adelia  Ravens."     Randal  May  proceeded  : 

"Before  dawn  I  came  out  to  see  what  vestiges 
there  was  of  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  here 
upon  this  spot  I  came  upon  this  body.  It  was 
not  alone  there.  There  was  a  person  beside  it 
who  held  a  glittering  stiletto,  and  then  the  wound 
you  see  there  was  bleeding  freshly.  It  has  dosed 
since." 

The  quick  eye  of  the  first  speaker,  who  was  a 
magistrate,  observed  that  the  wound  had  begun 
to  turn  blue,  and  that  clots  of  blood  huog  around 
it. 

"I  heard,"  Randal  continued,  "  that  person 
whom  I  found  sitting  beside  the  dead  body  utter 
murderous  threats  against  the  life  of  this  poor 
murdered  woman.  I  heard  them  distinctly  not 
many  hours  previous." 

There  was  a  breathless  pause. 
"  Can  you  not  name  this  person  1"  asked  the 
magistrate. 

"  If  it  be  required  at  law  I  will  do  so." 
"  /  require   it  immediately,"   responded   the 
officer,  "  as  there  should  be  an  arrest,  and  no 
time  is  to  be  lost." 

"  I  grieve  to  name  as  branded  with  so  horrible 
a  crime  that  of  a  young  girl,"  said  Randal,  and 
there  was  a  faint  tremor  in  his  voice. 

"This  is  a  matter  in  which  there  must  he  no 
trifling,"  cried  the  magistrate,  sternly.  "  Y'ou 
are  but  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  the  law.  Speak 
out!" 

"  The  girl  is  known  by  most  of  you,"  began 
Randal,  boldly.     "It  is  Norma  Leigh." 

There  was  a  shriek  so  piercing  and  resounding, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  life  chords  must  have 
snapped  in  some  poor  heart.  Then  Randal  May 
turned  pale  and  weak.  He  had  not  seen  the 
mother's  wretched  face.  Ah,  well  might  his 
cheek  blanch ;  he  had  not  reckoned  upon  the 
cost  of  such  revenge ;  but  there  was  no  place  for 
turning  now,  his  hand  was  in  the  flame,  and 
though  lie  might  writhe  with  pain,  it  could  not  bo 
withdrawn. 

Whilst  some  were  bearing  away  the  senseless 
form  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  others,  accompanied  by  tlio 
magistrate,  were  upon  the  track  of  the  accused. 
They  had  not  long  to  search.  Far  up  the  beach, 
seated  on  her  favorite  haunt,  a  lone  rock  jutting 
over  the  deep  water,  they  found  Norma  Leigh. 
All  the  charm  and  witchery  of  the  elf  had  van- 
ished from  her  looks,  and  in  her  stony  eyes, 
dainp,  uncombed  locks,  and  drenched  and  soiled 
garments,  there  was  nothing  but  desolation. 
Drooping  and  nerveles.ss  hung  her  pale  hands. 
Ah,  had  the  monster  within  her  slaked  its  burn- 
ing thirst  with  her  heart's  fountain,  drained  it  of 
its  purity,  and  left  her  thus  wrecked  aiul  re- 
venged 1     Ah,   where   was   the   light   that  had 
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shone  so  brilliantly  from  her  dark  eyes  but  a  few 
hours  before,  as  slie  visioned  her  vengeance  1 

It  had  come.  Death,  death  to  her  who  had 
come  between  Norma  and  happiness  !  Death  ! 
Who  could  tell  by  what  means  the  bolt  had 
fallen  ■?  In  the  blast  that  Norma  had  invoked, 
in  the  cold  wave,  or  in  the  cold  steel  ? 


Norma  looked  up,  around,  down,  and  all  was 
gloom,  save  where  through  small,  grated  win- 
dows a  stray  sunbeam  slanted  in.  Her  dull  gaze 
took  the  vision  in,  and  yet  no  change  came  over 
her  hard,  stony  face.  Could  it  be  that  Norma 
Leigh's  delicate  limbs  were  doomed  to  a  hard 
prison  bed  7  was  it  prison  walls  that  rose  so 
darkly  around  her  t  Alas,  it  was  too  true ! 
Youth  or  sex  could  not  save  her,  when  the  iron 
hand  of  the  law  held  her  in  its  mighty  grasp. 
Passively  and  silently  she  had  yielded  to  the  ar- 
rest, and  neither  by  word  nor  look  strove  to  as- 
sert her  innocence. 

The  days  went  by  with  magic  speed  to  those 
who  breathed  the  free  air  of  heaven,  for  an  in- 
tense excitement  prevailed.  Never  had  any  com- 
munity been  the  scene  of  so  strange  a  tran- 
saction. Every  tongue  was  laden  with  the  wild 
story.  "A  young  girl  arrested  for  murder,  and 
of  the  murdered  nothing  could  bo  ascertained — 
save  a  name."  Time  might  unravel  the  mys- 
tery, but  time  could  not  be  hurried  in  its  mighty 
course,  and  while  curiosity  rose  to  fever  height, 
Norma  langui.'-hed  in  a  jail.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  visitor  in  her  prison  parlor,  but  she  had 
ever  been  a  being  of  strange  reserve,  and  there 
was  little  now  in  her  manners  to  encourage  either 
curious  or  unfeigned  interest. 

Did  she  not  wonder  where  was  the  mother 
upon  whose  bosom  her  infant  head  was  pillowed  7 
Did  she  not  miss  her  gentle  caresses,  and  weep 
that  even  a  mother's  love  had  deserted  her  in  the 
hour  of  shame  f  If  there  were  such  thoughts  in 
her  bosom  she  was  too  proud  to  utter  them,  and 
there  was  no  one  who  f  )und  courage  to  tell  her 
that  her  mother  from  the  first  moment  of  waking 
to  consciousness,  and  realizing  the  fatal  truth, 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  imbecility  and 
helplessness. 

The  day  of  trial  came,  and  Norma  yielded 
passively  to  the  guidance  that  directed  her  steps 
to  the  court  house.  Her  seat  bad  been  guarded 
from  the  public  view,  and  none  but  those  upon 
the  staiid  were  visible  to  herself  There  was  a 
mingled  hum,  giving  evidence  to  the  vast  crowd 
gathered  below  ;  but  the  consciousness  seemed 
to  awake  no  tremor  in  the  heart  of  Norma,  upon 
whose  cheek  there  was  a  cast  that  appeared  as  un- 
impassible  as  marble.  No  shadow  of  change 
was  visible  upon  her  face  until  the  evidence  of 
the  chief  witness  was  given. 
As  Kandal  May,  with  business  precision,  re- 
**  peated  the  wild  words  he  h.id  heard  her  utter, 
whilst  he  was  concealed  beneath  the  bluff  over 
which  she  leaned — as  she  heard  her  ravings  thus 
cast  into  the  ready  ears  of  a  gaping  multitude,  a 
fiery  spot  came  out  upon  each  cheek.  Not  until 
he  turned  to  retake  his  seat  did  ho  meet  the 
glance  of  her  eyes — a  glance  as  unfathomable  as 
it  was  piercing.  Another  witness  was  called 
forth,  whose  evidence  bore  upon  the  mysteries  of 
the  case.  Ellen  May  stood  heavily  veiled  before 
the  court. 

Again  Normalistened  ;  as  with  the  keenness  of 
the  scalping  knife,  the  great  wound  so  ghastly  in 
her  heart,  and  yet  so  sacred,  was  laid  bare.  El- 
len May  recounted  the  narrative  she  had  gathered 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  the  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  was  complete.  The 
blind  girl  of  the  story,  and  the  ill  gotten  wife  of 
whose  darkened  sight  Norma  had  raved,  were 
one  and  the  same — the  names  were  the  same. 
The  wife  of  Walter  Ravens  was  the  object  upon 
which  Norma  had  breathed  her  murderous 
threats,  and  the  murdered  bore  the  name  of  Ra- 
vens. A  golden  pin  had  been  discovered  upon 
the  dead  body  bearing  the  imscription,  "  To  my 
wife — from  Walter  to  Adelia  " 

The  solicitor  had  ample  field  in  which  to  dis- 
play his  eloquence,  and  it  was  done.  The  crowd 
sat  in  spell-bound  silence  during  his  speech. 
When  the  lawyer  in  defence  arose  it  was  in  deep 
embarrassment.  He  had  no  ground  upon  which 
to  clear  the  accused,  save  the  monstrosity  of  the 
charge  against  a  delicate  girl,  one  to  whose  char- 
ities and  kindliness  there  were  many  present  who 
could  have  borne  witness.  There  was  a  sound 
of  sobbing  at  this  assertion,  and  more  than  one 
bearing  humble  lineaments  sat  with  head  bowed 
in  bitter  weeping.  Suddenly  there  was  a  stir 
among  those  seated  on  the  bench.  "  The  pris- 
oner is  fainting !"  cried  one. 


Ellen  May  hurried  forward  with  her  smelling- 
salts,  but  Norma  dashed  away  the  proffered  hand 
with  the  fury  of  a  tiger.  Her  illness  was  not 
feigned,  and  burning  with  fever  they  bore  her 
from  the  court. 

Not  many  hours  later,  the  doors  of  the  prison 
to  which  she  had  been  returned  were  opened  to 
admit  a  visitor.  A  young  man  entered,  bearing 
the  sharp  cut  lineaments  of  Randal  May.  The 
heavy  hinges  rc-closed,  and  they  were  alone. 
There  were  some  workings  of  human  feeling 
contracting  his  severe  lips  ;  but  it  was  a  weak- 
ness, and  he  conquered  it  as  he  approached  the 
bed  upon  which  she  lay  motionless. 

"  This  is  a  strange  place  of  meeting,  Norma. 
Do  you  remember  our  parting?"  he  asked,  with 
bitter  triumph. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  fixed  upon  him  her 
large  eyes,  and  there  was  a  portion  of  the  old 
scorn  slowly  igniting  at  the  spark  he  was 
kindling.  Again  he  began  hurriedly,  as  if  the 
silence  was  oppressive : 

"  Do  you  know  the  verdict  which  has  been 
passed  upon  your  crime  V 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

"And  the  doom?" 

"I  know  it,"  she  said  quickly,  as  if  to  end  the 
torture. 

"What  is  it  V  he  asked,  with  inquisitor-like 
cruelty. 

Ho  had  looked  for  her  to  quail,  but  sins  replied  : 

"  Hanging  !"  And  there  was  a  strange,  proud 
gleam  in  the  eyes  that  glared  upon  him.  It  was 
now  his  turn  to  quail,  yet  it  was  but  momenta- 
ry, then  he  said  ; 

"  I  come  to  ask  if  you  have  no  requests  to 
make  ;  if  there  is  not  some  one  whom  you  would 
like  to  sec;  if  there  is  no  message  I  can  bear  for 
you." 

She  raised  partly  upon  her  elbow,  and  with 
something  of  the  old  wild  music  .in  her  voice, 
cried,  as  she  pointed  one  thin  finger  to  the  door : 
"  I  desire  nothing  of  you  but  freedom  from  your 
presence." 

There  was  a  dignity,  a  power  in  her  words  and 
in  her  manner  that  overpowered  him,  and  with- 
out another  word  he  turned  away  cowering,  and 
with  a  thorn  in  his  heart  that  would  never  cease 
to  rankle.  Ah,  where  was  his  revenge  1  Where 
was  Norma's  ? 

The  lapse  of  time  had  no  landmarks  for  Nor- 
ma. It  might  have  been  hours,  or  it  might  have 
been  days,  before  her  prison  doors  were  opened  to 
admit  another  visitor  than  the  physician.  This 
time  a  gentle,  holy  face  bent  over  her,  and  it  was 
that  of  the  minister — the  physician  of  the  soul, 
with  his  time-honored  locks  and  heaven-illumi- 
nated brow.  He  held  a  volume  and  sat  beside 
her  with  her  cold  hand  in  his,  as  he  read  to  her 
sofily  and  affectionately  from  the  pages  of  the 
Holy  Book.  She  listened  wi'h  her  eyes  upon  his 
f.ice,  and  the  strong  expression  of  her  features 
gradually  changed  as  he  read  here  and  there 
from  the  consoling  words  ot  Jesus.  He  dwelt 
with  peculiar  eloquence  upon  the  story  of  the 
thief  on  the  cross. 

"  Docs  not  Christ,"  asked  Norma,  in  startling 
emphasis,  "  somewhere  tell  his  disciples  that '  he 
who  hath  murder  in  his  heart  shall  be  con- 
demned r  " 

"  Those  are  not  the  precise  words  of  our 
Lord,"  replied  the  minister,  "  but  that  is  the 
same  in  meaning  with  one  of  his  sayings  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount." 

He  turned  to  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew  and 
read  the  21st  and  22d  verses  ;  then  to  the  first 
epistle  of  St.  John  and  read  the  15th  verse  of  the 
third  chapter. 

"  But,  my  daughter,"  he  continued,  "  Christ's 
mission  was  one  of  divine  forgiveness.  He 
came  not  to  denounce  but  to  pardon,  and  the 
rivers  of  mercy  are  flowing  as  plentifully  and  as 
freely  as  in  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  when  the 
glorious  instance  1  have  been  dwelling  upon  was 
given  of  divine  mercy." 

Naught  but  a  low  moaning  sound  came  from 
Norma's  lips  in  reply.  The  rigid  expression  of 
her  features  had  given  way  to  that  of  a  hopeless 
anguish,  that  was  harrowing  to  witness.  No 
consolation  secined  to  penetrate  through  the 
cloud  of  dark  conviction  that  had  setiled  upon 
her  soul.  No  words  came  from  her  lips  but  the 
sentence,  "  He  who  hath  murder  in  his  heart  is 
in  danger  of  hell  fire."  So  her  distorted  remem- 
brance bore  the  language  of  Christ.  Again  and 
again  the  minister  came,  and  strove  to  open  to 
her  darkened  soul  the  avenues  of  peace,  but  it 
w!is  in  vain.  As  well  might  he  have  cast  his 
words  to  the  heaving  billow,  and  have  looked 
for  the  senseless  element  to  drink  the  healing  in. 


Norma's  was  a  nature  in  which  the  wells  of  feel- 
ing were  almost  impenetrably  deep,  and  there 
was  but  one  being  who  had  ever  fathomed  their 
depths.     In  vain  was  human  sounding  now. 

Some  days  succeeding  the  trial  there  was  an 
unusual  stir  without  the  prison,  a  mingling  of 
voices  following  the  rajjid  approach  of  wheels. 
Then  steps  approached  the  door  of  Norma's  cell, 
and  assisted  by  the  jailor,  a  stranger  crossed  the 
threshold  and  entered.  Then  with  uncertain, 
feeble  steps,  a  young  man  slowly  approached  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  where  Norma  sat 
crouched  upon  the  floor.  He  looked  like  one 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  grave,  so  super- 
naturally  pallid  was  his  wasted  face.  He  was 
obliged  to  shade  his  sight  for  a  moment  that  ho 
might  distinguish  objects  in  the  dark  prison,  and 
then  he  took  in  the  melancholy  vision  of  Nor- 
ma's crouching  figure.  Her  head  was  buried  be- 
tween her  folded  hands,  and  the  whole  of  her 
worn  frame  shook  with  the  convulsive  sighs  that 
flowed  constantly  from  her  bosom. 

The  young  man  gazed  in  silence,  with  all  the 
warmth,  all  the  vitality  of  a  passionate  nature 
concentrated  into  his  piercing  dark  eyes.  His 
pale  lips  quivered  as  ho  mastered  his  emotion, 
and  spoke  but  one  word  ;  yet  it  was  with  thrilling 
eloquence.  He  called  "Norma,"  and  half  bent 
over  her,  unconsciously  opening  his  arras,  as  if 
he  looked  for  her  to  pillow  her  head  upon  his 
bosom.  She  started  with  a  wild  cry.  Thot 
voice  and  that  thrilling  tone  penetrated  to  her 
heart's  core.  She  met  the  glance  with  one  so 
fearfully  wild,  he  trembled  lest  her  reason  had 
fled.  For  an  instant  there  was  some  involuntary, 
yearning  impulse  which  made  her  half  bend  to 
that  oflFered  embrace  ;  but  as  instantaneously  she 
recoiled,  and  all  the  anguish  came  back  into  her 
face. 

The  young  man  shuddered  as  he  saw  the 
change,  his  outstretched  arms  dropped  heavily  by 
his  side,  and  he  sunk  upon  a  seat  overpowered. 
Through  the  white,  thin  fingers  that  he  pressed 
over  his  eyelids,  dropped  such  tears  as  man  sel- 
dom weeps — such  tears  as  Norma  in  her  suffer- 
ing had  never  shed.  Yes,  it  was  Walter  Ravens, 
who,  in  the  abandonment  of  a  woman-like  sor- 
row, wept  at  the  ruin  he  had  made— the  wreck  of 
what  had  been  so  lovely.  He  recalled  a  vision 
of  the  bloom  that  once  glowed  so  softly  upon 
her  joy-kissed  cheek,  the  light  that  once  made 
glorious  her  love-lit  eyes,  and  in  anguish  he  cried  : 
"  O,  Norma,  to  find  you  thus  !  I  am  tempted, 
like  Cain,  to  cry,  'My  punishment  is  heavier 
than  I  can  bear  !'  " 

"Welcome,  punishment,"  exclaimed  Norma, 
and  the  sound  of  her  voice  came  to  him  in  its 
long  hushed  music  like  a  mournful  dirge  over 
buried  happiness,  "  to  me  !  It  is  I  whose  deep- 
dyed  sin  shuts  me  out  even  from  the  mercy  of 
Christ." 
He  heard  her  in  wonder. 
"  It  is  false,  Norma.  You  are  innocent.  You 
dare  not  repeat  what  you  have  uttered,  or  I  .shall 
indeed  think  that  this  most  foul  injustice  done 
you  has  overthrown  your  reason." 

"  Alas,"  she  moaned,  "  I  am  not  mad,  but 
guilty,  most  guilty." 

"  Cease,  Norma,  for  the  love  of  heaven.  I  would 
as  soon  question  the  purity  of  the  angels,  as  to 
believe  you  guilty  of  wrong — such  wrong  as  has 
been  imputed  to  you." 

"  You  know  not  my  misery !"  she  cried. 
"  Has  not  Christ  condemned  murder  in  the 
heart  ?  If  my  hands  are  not  dyed  with  blood, 
my  soul  is  crimsoned,  not  alone  with  her's  who 
was  found  dead  !  You  know  what  sinful  words 
I  was  heard  to  utter;  yet  I  have  not,  no,  not  even 
by  a  look,  attempted  to  assert  my  innocence  ! 
Innocence,  did  I  say  ?  O,  not  that.  Yet  what 
vengeance  could  I  inflict  on  senseless  clay  ?  God 
had  been  merciful,  and  had  taken  the  frail  life 
which  my  guilty  soul  threatened  !  It  was  a  far 
kindlier  de.;th.  I  thank  the  Great  Being  for  it, 
though  I  am  no  less  guilty  !" 

Walter  listened  to  her  wild  language,  and 
once  more  bowed  his  head  in  uncontrollab'e 
grief,  but  he  could  not  shut  out  the  heart-rending 
echo  of  her  voice.  He  was  little  prepared  to 
find  her  thus,  and  the  sight  unmanned  him.  He 
had  come  boldly,  beaiing  proofs  that  would 
restore  the  injured  victim  to  the  free  air  of 
heaven  ;  but  he  had  expected  to  find  her  terrible 
in  the  majesty  of  wrong ;  not  as  she  was,  0,  no  ! 
It  needed  but  this  sight  to  complete  the  agony  of 
his  remorse.     Again  he  roused  himself. 

"  This  is  madness.  Norma.  What  were  the 
ravings  of  an  over-heated  brain  ?  It  is  most  sin- 
ful thus  to  wrong  the  Almighty's  free  mercies, 
to  think  that  his  word  denounces  mere  delirium. 


Believe  me,  were  you  summoned  to  appear  at 
that  higher  tribunal,  the  record  of  your  heart's 
history  would  bear  no  murderous  stain.  I  know 
your  heart  now  far  better  than  you  dream." 

She  only  moaned  in  the  same  sad,  despairing 
way.  Even  his  voice  had  no  power  to  remove 
the  mists  from  her  diseased  brain.  The  sight 
grew  to  be  torture,  and  he  sprang  up,  exclaiming  : 

"  But  why  do  we  linger  here  ?  Come,  Norma, 
let  me  bear  you  from  this  murderous  place,  let 
not  another  moment  witness  this  fca.-ful  outrage. 
But,  alas,  I  forget  that  even  my  voice  cannot 
operate  without  the  law.  Let  me  hasten  and 
send  those  more  worthy  the  high  privilege  of  re- 
leasing you."  Again  he  paused.  "  There  is 
another  story,  Norma,  I  have  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  sweet  to  pour  into  your  cars." 

His  voice  grew  eloquent  with  passionate  em- 
phasis, as  another  and  a  deeper  chord  within  his 
nature  was  stirred. 

"  Tell  me.  Norma,  in  pity,  if  you  will  not  feel 
polluted,  in  li.-tcning  to  that  which  may  soften 
my  crime,  in  your  bitter  remembrance  of  what 
has  been." 

Again  the  moan,  and  the  slow,  distinct  ■•ords, 
"Nothing,  nothing  for  my  ears  !" 

The  air  seemed  to  grow  heavj-  around  him, 
and  with  a  gasp  he  cried  as  he  again  turned  to 
go  :  "  Farewell,  Norma !  I  could  have  borne 
your  curse  far  better  than  this  ;  but  I  will  no 
longer  outrage  your  forbearance  by  my  presence. 
Farewell!  May  Heaven  bless  yon!  if  it  is  not 
sinful  for  me  to  invoke  Heaven  " 

He  went  out,  with  a  roused  spirit  crying  me- 
nacingly within  him,  " 'Tis  thy  work." 

One  look  she  cast  after  his  retreating  figure,  as 
if  it  was  the  last  she  should  ever  cast  thus  on 
earth.  Could  she  have  read  with  what  that  look 
was  eloquent,  she  would  have  realized  that  she 
did  not  fathom  her  own  heart  as  she  did  another's. 


There  was  a  loud  ringing  of  the  court  bell,  and 
an  eager,  wailing  crowd  rushed  in  and  filled  the 
court  room.  There  had  been  a  rumor  that  a 
stranger  had  arrived  who  could  throw  light  upon 
the  mysterious  murder,  and  excitement  rose  fear- 
fully in  suspense.  Walter  Ravens  arose  before 
the  eager  crowd,  and  made  no  delay  in  giving  a 
brief,  clear  statement  of  the  singular  chain  of  in- 
cidents that  had  led  to  this  unfortunate  error. 
Ho  used  that  eloquence  alone  which  a  mighty 
truth  bears,  but  it  was  powerful,  and  the  crowd 
sat  spell-bound,  not  alone  interested  in  Norma's 
fate,  but  in  that  of  him  who  had  been  the  hero  of 
her  sorrowful  girlhood.  His  peculiarly  striking 
appearance  added  another  charm  to  the  whole 
wild  transaction  and  di  nouenient.  This  was  the 
substance  of  his  story  : 

"  He  had  left  home  with  his  blind,  invalid 
wife  with  no  other  purpose  but  the  restoration  of 
her  health  and  the  gratification  of  her  invalid 
fancies.  They  were  on  hoard  a  packet  bound  for 
some  southern  port,  and  when  it  was  known  to 
Adelia  that  they  passed  close  to  the  bay  of  In- 
skanilla,  she  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  its 
quiet  settlement,  though  she  nor  Walter  knew  of 
Norma's  having  found  her  home  there.  She  had 
heard  of  its  m.iny  charms,  its  soft  waters,  and 
though  she  could  not  see  its  beauties,  she  had  her 
avenues  of  enjoyment.  Walter  owned  a  small 
pleasure-boat,  and  he  had  brought  it,  anticipating 
some  such  excursion,  in  which  Adelia  had  often 
accompanied  him  before.  It  was  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  that  its  size  could  aS'ord. 
They  easily  procured  the  services  of  a  sailor,  and 
after  making  arrangements  with  the  captain  ot 
the  packet  to  meet  him  on  his  return  voyage, 
they  embarked  upon  the  waters  in  their  little 
boat.  A  stiff  breeze  soon  wafccd  them  close  to 
the  entrance  of  Inskanilla.  There  had  been  a 
steadj'  breeze  blowing  through  the  day,  and  there 
was  little  appearance  of  storm  in  the  light  clouds 
that  scudded  before  the  breeze  ;  but  suddenly  at 
sunset  the  wind  veered,  and  angry  clouds  began 
chasing  each  other  with  fearful  rapidity  across 
the  sky.  Thunder  heads  loomed  up  near  the 
horizon,  and  when  the  boat  was  launched  upon 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  the  wind  bore  them  di- 
rect from  the  settlement,  whither  ibey  were 
bound.  Yet  the  sailor  ;issured  them  that  they 
could  reach  the  port  before  the  storm  would  rise 
to  its  height.  They  steered  out  boldly,  .ind 
when  darkness  came  on  they  found  themselves 
rocked  upon  the  tempestuous,  fiery-looking  ele- 
ment, and  the  storm  was  rapidly  nearing  them. 
When  the  lightning  began  to  play  so  fiercely, 
Walter  endeavored  to  shield  his  wife,  and  urged 
her  to  go  into  the  small  cabin  ;  yet  she  Esemed 
to  enjoy  the  sound  of  this  wild  play  among  the 
elements,  and  persisted  in  sitting  near  the  mast. 
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stunned   sailor. 


"At  length  there  came  a  bolt  that  Ecctned 
aimed  by  the  Almighty  at  the  helpless  craft.  A 
portion  of  the  mast  was  splintered  in  pieces,  and 
Walter  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  the  sailor, 
whom  he  saw  was  stunned.  Yet  he  had  scarcely 
moved,  before  a  groan  from  Adelia  caused  him 
to  turn  again  immediately,  and  he  saw  that  the 
blood  was  trickling  from  a  deep  wound  in  her 
temple.  A  splinter  from  the  lightning-struck 
mast  had  glanced  towards  her,  and  penetrated  to 
a  fatal  depth.  Regardless  of  all  else,  Walter 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  whilst  he  endeavored 
to  staunch  the  flowing  blood,  the  boat,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  and  wind,  gave  a  fearful 
plunge.  Before  she  had  righted  herself,  the  next 
wave  swept  over  her  like  a  mighty  monster,  and 
carried  with  it  all  on  board.  Walter  clung  to  his 
helpless  burden  ;  yet  he  found  how  weak  was  his 
single  arm  against  such  a  storm-lashed  element. 
In  the  next  flash  of  light  he  looked  around  over 
the  expanse  ard  saw  that  the  boat  had  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  the  poor 
Walter  plied  his  strokes  with  the 
fearful  energy  of  despair,  hut  he 
felt  his  burden  grow  heavier  and 
more  helpless.  He  tried  to  speak 
cheer,  but  in  anguish  he  saw  that 
she  was  fast  sinking  where  mor- 
tal sounds  would  never  reach  her 
more.  A  very  little  while  and 
he  felt  her  stiffen  in  the  grasp  of 
death.  A  chill  horror  crept  over 
him  and  paralyzed  every  nerve, 
and  reckless  of  his  own  destiny, 
he  yielded  himself  to  his  late. 
He  became  insensible,  and  knew 
nothing  when  he  was  picked  up 
by  some  fishermen  returning  to 
their  homes.  The  body  of 
Adelia  sank  to  the  cold  depths 
of  the  waters,  and  before  morn- 
ing was  washed  ashore,  scarcely 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  home  of 
her  whose  happiness  she  had 
been  the  innocent  means  of 
blighting.  In  the  home  of  the 
fisherman,  Walter  lay  for  weeks 
prostrated  by  a  wasting  {ever, 
and  in  a  stupor  nearly  akin  to 
insensibility.  Each  day  his  kind 
entertainers  were  in  expectancy 
of  his  death,  and  they  had  been 
unable  to  arouse  him  sufficiently 
for  him  to  make  known  anything 
in  regard  to  his  history  or  name. 
They  lived  on  the  secluded  shores 
distant  by  many  miles  from  the 
settlement  of  Inskanilla,  and 
were  well  nigh  hermits  in  their 
habits.  It  was  a  chance  visitor 
who  was  relating  the  startling 
circumstances  of  the  trial  and 
arrest  of  Norma,  and  Walter 
heard  through  the  heaviness  of 
stupor  that  which  roused  him  as 
from  a  death  slumber.  He  awoke 
to  supernatural  energy,  and  with 
the  strength  of  a  mighty  will  en- 
dured and  conquered  all  obsta- 
cles until  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
scene  of  the  trial.  The  sequel 
is  known  to  the  reader. 

There  was  a  wild  shouting,  a 
Bound  of  great  rejoicing,  when 
the  prison  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  the  poor  broken-hearted 
girl  restored  to  liberty.  Alas  ! 
they  had  taken  from  her  young 
life  that  which  could  never  be  re 
stored.  The  streams  of  divine 
healing  might  flow  into  the  arid 
channels  of  her  soul,  and  give  to 
them  the  verdure,  the  freshness 
of  "the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters,"  but  the  bloom  of  the 
heart  they  had  blighted  forever. 
Yet  the  blight,  the  wound  with 
which  wrong  so  deeply  scarred 
her  heart,  was  but  a  passing 
shadow  to  the  thorn  which 
rankled  in  that  of  Kicbard  Miiy. 
As  he  was  blotted  from  her 
memory,  so  wo  blot  his  name 
trom  this  record  I 


in  the  luxurious  home  of  the  latter,  and  the 
idolized  blind  daughter  became  his  daily  com- 
panion. She  was  unfortunate,  and  he  pitied  her, 
she  was  lovely  and  confiding,  and  it  was  pleasing 
to  receive  her  sisterly  aftection  ;  but  he  never 
sought  to  win  her  love.  It  was  given  unsought, 
and  from  the  lips  of  the  weak,  fond  father  Wal- 
ter learned  it  with  dismay.  His  allegiance  to 
Norma  had  never  been  unshaken  ;  but  the  story 
of  his  love  for  her  had  never  been  confided  to 
his  employer.  As  he  postponed  from  time  to 
time  the  avowal  of  his  secret,  his  situation  be- 
came more  painful.  The  banker  nnhes-itatingly 
urged  a  union  between  Walter  and  his  child, 
feeling  that  in  the  riches  he  would  thereby  con- 
vey to  his  son-in-law,  there  would  be  ample 
recompense  for  the  assumption  of  so  great  a  re- 
sponsibility as  the  happiness  of  the  helpless  girl. 
To  all  this  singular  transaction,  Adelia  was 
of  course  kept  in  ignorance.  She  had  given  her 
love,  yet  it  was  in  the  simplicity  of  a  pUrc  nature, 
too  pure  to  dream  of  that  which  in  the  eyes  of 


led  him  far  from  home,  and  to  the  bright  waters 
of  Inskanilla  Bay.  Was  it  not  strange  that  no 
spirit  of  dark  remembrance  brooded  in  melan- 
choly over  those  once  fatal  names  ?  No  ;  for 
Walter's  faith  in  a  deep  love  was  as  strong  as 
when  be  first  plighted  his  vows  to  Norma.  He 
believed  that  she  was  wailing,  and  she  was.  He 
met  her  on  the  romantic  shores  of  the  bay,  close 
to  the  spot  where  the  fishermen  who  had  saved 
his  life  kept  their  humble  dwellings.  With  one 
of  their  simple-hearted  wives  Norma  had  made 
ber  home,  where  her  name  was  seldom  borne  to 
the  ears  of  that  public  to  whom  she  had  once 
been  known,  and  there  she  had  seen  her  stricken 
mother  laid  to  rest.  The  peace  of  religion  had 
come  to  her  heart,  and  its  holy  calm  rested  on 
her  brow  as  at  sunset  she  sat  alone  by  the  softly 
dashing  water's  edge.  There  Walter  found  her 
waiting ;  it  was  there  that  their  long-divided 
hearts  met  in  that  union  which  on  earth  is  never 
broken  ;  it  was  there  that  they  were  wedded,  and 
upon  the  rock  by  the  beach  their  marriage  feast 


Walter  Ravens  returned  to  the 
world,  where  heavy  worldly  in- 
terests chained  him.  He  was 
left  by  the  death  of  his  widowed 
father-in  law  the  heir  to  great 
riches  ;  but  wealth  was  not  in 
his  eyes  what  it  had  once  been. 
A  chance  had  come  into  his 
soul.  Ho  had  not  passed  across 
the  burning  ploughsliares  without  receiving  bleed- 
ing wounds,  and  they  hail  not  healed  unless 
power  from  a  more  than  earthly  source  had  ad- 
ministered a  balm.  Ho  became  a  Cliri>tian,  and 
the  mighty  energies  of  his  nature  found  food  in 
active  benevolence,  and  for  awhile  the  channels 
of  human  feeling  flowed  calmly.  But  there  came 
a  period  when  the  great  want  within  his  heart 
clamored  to  be  satisfied.  What  was  this  want? 
and  ^yhere,  O,  where  would  he  turn  for  that 
which  alone  could  satisfy  ?  A  shadow  from  the 
lost  days  of  yore  mocked  him  in  reply  to  this 
spirit  questioning. 

Walter  had  been  a  tender  guardian  of  the 
happiness  of  his  blind  wife  ;  but  during  the  years 
of  their  union  the  void  within  his  soul  had  never 
been  more  aching,  more  unfilled  In  extenua- 
tion of  the  wrong  he  had  inflicted  on  the  object 
of  his  first,  great  love,  let  the  story  that  he  would 
have  unfolded  within  the  prison  walls  utter  its 
own  language.  When  Walter  was  in  the  em- 
ploy mcut  of  the  rich  banker,  he  was  domesticated 


ley — he  rarely  did  more  than  indicate  his  effects, 
seldom  attempting  to  line  his  sketch.  The  pic- 
tures of  "  Childhood  "  and  "  Youth,"  the  first 
two  of  a  series  of  allegorical  representations  of 
the  four  ages  of  man,  are  among  the  happiest  of 
his  designs.  In  the  first,  a  brother  and  sister  are 
showing  each  other  the  flowers  that  have  just 
blossomed,  the  butterflies  which  have  just  made 
their  appearance  against  the  azure  sky,  while  in 
the  foreground  two  other  children  are  playing 
with  the  housedog,  the  humble  and  docile  friend 
who  submits  to  caresses  and  caprices  with  the 
same  patience.  In  the  centre,  revealed  by  a 
strong  light,  is  a  young  wife  in  all  the  glory  of 
maternity — her  right  hand  is  surrendered  to  the 
eldest  of  her  children,  towards  the  left  the  second 
brother  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of 
devouring  a  cake,  while  the  babe  in  arms  is  smil- 
ing in  the  sweet  young  mother's  face.  Another 
mother,  with  her  child  at  her  knee,  attempts, 
with  attentive  solicitude,  to  initiate  him  into  life 
by  opening  to  him  the  world  of  intelligence. 
The  division  of  the  human  ca- 
reer into  four  periods,  or  four 
ages,  evidently  dates  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  movement 
of  life's  development  presents  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
nature  in  temperate  climates. 
Spring,  adorned  with  fresh 
leaves,  recalls  the  joyous  hopes 
of  childhood ;  we  find  in  the 
vivifying  beat  of  summer  the 
imago  of  ardent  and  hopeful 
youth  ;  in  the  rich  harvests  of 
autumn  that  of  a  ripened  age, 
when  man,  amved  at  his  full  de- 
velopment, gathers  the  fruit  of 
his  efibrts ;  and  finally  frosty 
winter  resembles  the  old  age  of 
nature  exhausted,  and  declining 
to  its  end.  The  second  picture, 
"  Youth,"  is  highly  expressive. 
In  the  distance  we  have  the 
flower-crowned  and  joyous 
dance,  while  youth  and  maiden 
blend  their  voices  in  melodious 
music.  Here,  turning  from  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  a  youth 
is  bending  over  his  drawing- 
board  and  traein'g  the  figure  of  a 
mathematical  problem  with  the 
compass — near  him  lie  various 
instruments  of  art  and  science — 
Love,  Pleasure,  Ambition,  Joy, 
are  symbolized  in  this  felicitous 
group.  In  a  forthcoming  num- 
ber we  shall  present  the  artist's 
conception  of  Manhood  and 
Old  Age. 


CHILDHOOD. 


the  world  would  have  received  condemnation. 
Walter  knew  all  this,  and  ho  realized,  moreover, 
that  the  moment  he  pursued  the  course  of  honor 
and  avowed  his  betrothal  to  Norma,  the  banker's 
influence  would  be  withdrawn,  and  be  would 
have  again  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  penniless, 
and  unable  to  offer  to  bis  bride  a  home.  Educa- 
tion was  powerful,  and  very  faulty  in  the  case  of 
Walter.  He  loved  ease,  ho  bated  work,  and 
despised  his  own  ignorance  of  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  obtain  an  honest  living.  He  loved  re- 
finement, and  Adelia  was  a  model  of  grace  and 
loveliness.  The  temptation  was  strong,  and 
vihen  Walter  hesi'ated  be  was  lost! 

Thus  fell  the  blight  upon  the  heart  of  Norma. 
They  met,  even  at  the  bridal,  when  one  was  ut- 
tering false  vows  ;  yet  unuttercd  as  was  the  lan- 
guage of  both  sundered  hearts,  they  knew  that 
each  was  true  to  the  other  !  Such  was  the  history 
of  the  past. 

Walter's  widowed  dreams  became  haunted  by 
a  vision,  and  he  followed  where  it  beckoned.     It 


was  spread  ;  and  the  honest  fishermen,  whoso 
smiling  faces  gave  <ordial  cheer  to  the  beloved 
bride,  the  nymph  of  their  wild  coa^t,  called  the 
place  ever  afterwards,  "  The  Bridal  Rock." 
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CHILBHOUD  AND  YOUTH. 

The  two  engravings  now  before  the  reader  are 
from  exquisite  drawings  by  Tony  Johannot,  an 
artist  who  died  too  young,  though  he  had  accom- 
plished much,  and  though  res-iding  for  many 
vears  in  Paris,  and  ranking  among  Eicnch  artists, 
was  in  reality  an  American,  and  born  in  Salem. 
He  was  destined  for  a  mercantile  life,  and  was 
placed  in  a  store  either  in  this  city  or  Salem.  ; 
but  art  claimed  him  for  her  own,  and  he  obeyed 
the  requisition.  Johannot  drew  with  great  facil- 
ity and  sjjirit,  and  there  was  a  sweetness,  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  in  his  compositions  which 
commended  them  to  all  men  of  taste.  He  never 
startles  you  by  sharp  lines  and  fierce  contrasts — 
his  effects  are  generally  soft  and  misty.  His 
drawings  on  the  wood  resembled  those  of  Dar- 


THE  GRAND  DUKE  PETER. 

This  is  what  we  were  made  to 
snffer  morning,  noon,  and  until 
late  at  night.  The  grand  duke, 
with  rare  perseverance,  had 
trained  a  pack  of  dogs  ;  by  dint 
of  blows,  and  hallooing  after  the 
manner  of  a  muleteer  or  hunts- 
man, he  made  them  go  from  one 
end  of  his  two  rooms  (for  he  had 
no  more)  to  the  other.  These 
dogs  which  showed  signs  of  fa- 
tigue, or  broke  from  their  leashes, 
were  severely  chastised,  which, 
of  course,  made  them  howl  still 
more  appallingly.  When  weary 
at  last  of  this  exercise,  detesta- 
ble to  the  ears  and  destructive  to 
the  repose  of  his  neighbors,  he 
would  take  his  violin,  whicb,  ag 
we  know,  he  scraped  infamously, 
and  with  extraordinary  violence, 
while  walking  about  the  room. 
After  which  he  would  recom- 
mence the  education  and  chas- 
tisement of  the  pack,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  really  cruel.  One 
day,  hearing  a  poor  dog  cry  ter- 
ribly for  a  long  time,  1  opened 
the  door  of  my  bed-chamber, 
where  I  was  sitting,  and  which 
adjoined  the  one  where  the  scene 
was  taking  jdace,  and  I  saw  the 
grand  duke  holding  up  one  of 
his  dogs  by  the  collar,  while  a 
boy,  a  Kalmuk  by  birth,  whom 
he  had,  held  the  same  dog  by  the 
tail  (it  was  a  poor  little  King 
Charles,  of  English  breed),  and 
the  grand  duke  with  all  his 
strength,  was  beating  this  dog 
with  the  thick  handle  of  a  whip. 
I  began  to  intercede  for  the  poor 
animal,  but  this  only  caused  the  blows  to  be  re- 
doubled. Unable  to  support  this  sight,  which 
seemed  so  cruel,  I  retired  to  my  chamber  with 
tears  in  my  eyes.  Generally  speaking,  tears  and 
cries,  instead  of  creating  any  compassion  in  the 
grand  duke,  only  made  him  more  angry.  Pity 
was  insupportable  to  his  .soul.  One  day,  when  I 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  grand  duke,  my  eye 
was  attracted  by  the  sightof  a  huge  rat  which  he 
had  hung,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  a 
criminal  execution,  in  the  middle  of  a  cabinet 
which  he  had  constructed  of  boards.  I  asked  him 
the  meaning  of  it.  He  said  the  rat  had  commit- 
ted a  crime  demanding  an  extreme  penalty,  ac- 
cording to  military  law  ;  that  he  had  climbed 
over  the  ramparts  of  a  card  fortress,  which  stood 
on  a  table  in  the  cabinet,  and  had  eaten  two  sen- 
tinels, made  of  paste,  who  were  keeping  guard  at 
the  bastions  ;  that  ho  had  judged  the  offender  by 
the  laws  of  war  ;  that  his  dog  caught  him  ;  that 
he  had  been  hnng  without  delay.— iMemoirs  oj 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Saoml. 
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MUR4T  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

On  the  verge  of  old  age,  I  would  register  some 
few  of  my  reminiscences  of  the  Napoleonic  era. 
That  you  may  understand  these,  I  must  premise, 
that   I  was  a  school-boy,  when   Napoleon    was 
elected  first  consul.     But  I  felt,  like  my  mates, 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  tor  the  new  "  hero," 
and,  my  time  having  expired,  I  was  discharged 
from   school.     But   when   the    conscription  ap- 
peared, I  was  caught,  and  not  greatly  to  my  dis- 
satisfaction either.     For,  having  some  theoretic 
enthusiasm  for  war,  and  having  been  somewhat 
distinguished  for  the  management  of  my  horse 
and  of  the  weapons  fitted  thereto,  I  found  myself 
placed  at  once  in  the  cavalry  of  Murat.     I  had 
not  been  there  many  days  before  Murat  himself 
came  to  me  and  appointed  me  one  of  bis  aid-de- 
camps.    I  was  astounded  at  the  honor,  and  hung 
back,  but  he,  good   humoredly,  said  something 
which,  in  our  vernacular,  would  amount   to  a 
pretty  round  oath,  and  took  me  along  with  him 
to  his  quarters.     (I  learned,  subsequently,  that 
Napoleon  had  something  to  do 
with  this.)     I  may  possibly  at- 
tempt  to   describe  Murat,   as  a 
whole,  hereafter.     Now  I  cannot. 
We  are  in  Kgypt,  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.     A 
few  of  us,  cavalry,  must  rely  fur 
a   lime,   until    Napoleon   comes 
up,    on     the    French    iTifantry. 
liiiuinutive    in   size,    compared 
with  .some  other  jjcople,  they  are 
"  pluck  and  spirit "  from  head  to 
heel.      Kssentially    military    in 
character,  they  recognize  the  in- 
evitable    worth     of    discipline. 
Therefore,   a  few   thousands  of 
them,  with   bayonets  fixed,  and 
muskets,  at  the  same  time,  flash- 
ing   almost    continuously,  they 
breasted  the  incessant  shocks  of 
ten   times  their  number  of  that 
formidable    Mameluke   cavalry. 
They  knew  that  Napoleon  would 
do  for  thera  what  he  could,  and 
they  had  intimations  that  he  was 
near.     Therefore  they  stood  fast, 
one   to   ten.     Suddenly  on  the 
brow   of  Mount   Tabor  Hashed 
Napoleon's  "  eagles."     1  was  at 
Murat's  side  when  the  troops  ar- 
rived  there,  after  a  march  and 
under  a  sun,  that  made  plunging 
in   river  or  ocean   superfluous. 
Looking  down  upon   the  scene 
below  and  beholding  Kleberand 
bis    handful    of   gallant    Gauls 
standing  death  fuming  and  steel- 
pointed   against  numbers   innu- 
merable, there  might  fitly  come 
upon   the    beholders    an    awtul 
sen.se  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
soul    and  the   soul's   efliuences 
over  all  material  things.     I  have 
said    nothing     hitherto    of    the 
charges  which  Murat  had  made 
on  the  Mamelukes.     I  was  never 
five  feet  from  him  the  while,  and 
how  either  of  us  escaped  death,  I 
know   not.     But,   our  numbers 
being  so  scanty,  we  could  create 
but  a  paltry  diversion  in  favor  of 
those  infantry  lines,  who,  little 
fellows  as  they  were  individually, 
made,  when   combined,   a  cliff, 
mountain    high,    which    hurled 
back  those  Mameluke  cavaliers 
as  the  rock  hurls  back  the  wave. 
But,  as  I  said,  the  "  eagles  "  ap- 
peared upon  the  brow  of  Mount 
Tabor.     We  paused   for  a  mo- 
ment, as  did  also  the  foe.     Napo- 
leon had  redeemed  his  pledge,  as 
he  always  did,  when  he  could, 
say  adversely  who  may.    A  shin- 
ing troop  ot  dragoons  came  down 
the  slope  at  full  gallop  and  put 
themselves  under  the  command 
of  Murat,  whose  glad  tears  burst 
forth  at  the  event.     I  knew,  by 
this   sign,   how   anxious   Murat 
had  been,  and  how  much  genu- 
ine sensibility  was  wrapped  up 
in  this  "emperor  of  dragoons." 
I  had  occasion  to  learn  more  of 
the  same  lesson.     The   coming 
dragoons  were  ranged  in  order 
for  a  charge,   Murat   being,  as 
ever,  a  little  ahead  on  the  right. 
I  expected  to  see  him  draw  his 
sabre,  for  apparently  there  was 
one   suspended  at  his  left  side. 
I   had  somewhat  marvelled    be- 
fore that  I  had  never  seen  him  with  "sword  in 
band,"  but  our  "  demonstrations  "   had  been  so 
trivial,  that  I  thought  little   of  this  fact.     But 
now  that  we  had  "six  hundred,"  not  less  gallant 
than   those  immortalized  by   our  young   friend 
Tennyson,   I  thought  Murat   would   draw   his 
sword.     No  such  thing  !     His  office  was  to  make 
others  draw  their  swords,  and,  having  drawn,  to 
use  them  eflTectually. 

And  did  not  we  do  iti  I  could  not  forget 
that  charge  if  I  were  to  live  ages.  "  En  avant, 
mes  enfans."  says  Murat  in  those  inexplicable 
tones,  which  impel  men  to  conquer  or  die.  On 
we  started  at  full  gallop,  Murat  and  myself,  his 
"  right  hand  man,"  close  by  his  side,  and  crash 
we  came  upon  those  formidable  Mamelukes.  It 
wa.s,  of  course,  a  mere  cavalry  fight.  Damascus 
blades  and  Birmingham  swords  crossed,  and  one 
or  both  was  shivered— usually  the  former.  For 
myself,  I  got  maddened,  (and,  God  forgive  me 
if  it  was  wrong.)  I  cut  sheer  down  through  more 
than  one  turban.     But  Murat?     He  had  nothing 


in  his  hand  but  a  slight  riding-whip,  such  as  our 
ladies  carry  in  their  horseback  rides.  With  this 
alone  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  fight,  ma;;netiz- 
ing  all  our  souls  and  lifting  and  bringing  down 
all  our  sabres  without  himself  grasping  one.  I 
know  not  the  origin  or  cause  of  this  custom  of 
his.  Suffice  it,  that  we  drove  the  Mamelukes 
before  us  like  sheep.  Not  easily  either.  Tliey 
fought  like  "  fiends  of  the  nether  pit."  But 
their  we.ipons  were  inferior  to  ours.  .  Risisting 
us  as  long  as  they  could,  and  getting  "the steam 
fully  up,"  they  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  uncanoni- 
cal  devices.  They  flung  their  clumpy  Turkish 
pistols  at  our  heads ;  they  turned  their  horses' 
ta'ls  towards  us,  and  made  them  kick  up  at  us, 
and,  in  fine,  did  everything  in  the  power  of  man 
and  beast  to  vanquish  or  resist  us.  In  vain. 
Murat  was  in  the  midst  of  u^,  and  Napoleon  was 
eagle-eying  us  from  Tabor's  summit.  IIow  could 
we  do  else  than  conquer?  With  such  leaders, 
victory  could  not  but  perch  on  the  eagles  of 
France. — By  one  of  his  Soldiers. 


charged  upon  them  without  waiting  for  his 
brother ;  so  he  marched  promptly  with  his  men 
in  a  close  column  and  gave  battle."  "  He  too," 
as  Simoon  says,  "  knowing  without  doubt  that 
victory  would  not  lie  with  a  multitude  of  men, 
but  in  the  pity  and  mercy  of  God,"  and  seeing 
also  that,  mass  or  no  mass,  the  pagans  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  between  him  and  his  brother. 
"  But  here  I  must  inform  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  the  field'  of  battle  was  not  equal 
for  both  armies  The  pagans  occupied  the 
higher  ground,  and  the  Christians  came  up  from 
below.  There  was  also  in  that  place  a  single 
stunted  thorn-tree,  which  I  myself  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes.  Around  this  tree  the  opposing 
hosts  came  together  with  loud  shouts  from  all 
sides,  the  one  to  pursue  their  wicked  course,  the 
other  to  fight  for  their  lives,  their  dearest  ties, 
and  their  country."  "  In  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
and  when  Alfred  was  hard  pressed,"  according 
to  Brompton,  for  the  older  chroniclers  do  not 
mention  this, — "  th'e  king  came  up  with  his  fresh 
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ly  in  harness,  and  that,  as  you  yourself  add  in 
the  next  sentence,  "  they  knew  not  the  way  of 
teaching  nor  understood  its  paths  ;  it  was  kept 
far  away  from  their  faces."  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
Brompton  states  that  itkhelred  slew  Ba:gseeg 
with  his  spear,  and  another  pagan  of  note  with 
his  sword  after  he  got  up  to  the  fight;  but  the 
older  chroniclers  do  not  mention  this. 

To  finish  briefly  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the 
year  871,  fourteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Ash- 
down,  TEthelred  and  Alfred  fought  another  bat- 
tle with  the  pagans  (probably  with  that  part 
which  had  remained  in  garrison  at  Reading,  with 
Hinguar  and  Hubba,  and  the  relics  of  Halfdene's 
armv)  at  Basing,  which  seems  to  have  been  nn- 
deci<led  ;  and  two  months  afterwards  another  at 
Merton.  After  which,  in  the  summer,  reinforce- 
ments came  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  joined  the 
pagans,  King  ^thelred  died,  and  Alfred  fought 
before  the  winter  four  more  pitched  battles.  So, 
as  the  Saxon  chronicle  sums  up,  "  in  this  year 
nine  general  battles  were  fought  against  the  army 
in  the  kingdom  south  of  the 
Thames ;  besides  which  Alfred, 
the  king's  brother,  and  single  al- 
dermen and  king's  thanes,  often- 
times made  attacks  on  them 
which  were  not  numbered,  and 
slew  of  them  within  the  year 
one  king  and  nine  earls."  'I'his 
was  not  the  war  the  pagans 
reckoned  on  ;  they  liked  fighting 
very  much  in  reason,  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  spoiling  a  coun- 
try, and  did  it  well ;  but  to  be 
fighting  nine  pitched  battles  in 
a  year,  hemmed  in  in  one  comer 
of  a  rich  kingdom  (for  they 
never  got  farther  than  a  few 
miles  into  Wiltshire),  and  get- 
ting no  spoil  even  there,  was  not 
to  their  taste,  so  in  the  winter 
the}'  made  truce  with  Alfred,  and 
took  themselves  off  to  their  old 
haunts  in  Mercia  and  Northura- 
bria,  and  did  not  return  for  five 
years.  This  year,  a.  d.  871,  is 
a  year  for  Berkshire  men  to  be 
proud  of,  for  on  them  fell  the 
brunt  of  that  fiery  trial,  and  their 
gallant  stand  probably  saved 
England  a  hundred  years  of 
paganism.  For  had  they  given 
way  at  Ashdown,  and  the  rein- 
forcements from  over  the  sea 
come  to  a  conquering  instead  of 
to  a  beaten  army  in  the  summer, 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  the 
pagans  between  Reading  and 
Exeter.  The  other  eight  battles 
were  skirmishes  in  comparison 
with  this  one :  they  scarce  occupy 
five  lines  each  in  the  chroniclers, 
and  out  of  the  king  and  nine 
pagan  earls  who  were  slain 
within  the  year,  six  fell  at  Ash- 
down.  It  was  Alfred's  crowning 
mercy ;  and  so  he  felt  it  to  be, 
and  in  memory  of  it  he  caused 
his  army  (tradition  says,  on  the 
day  after  the  battle),  to  carve 
the  White  Horse,  tfio  standard 
of  Hengist,  on  the  hill-side  just 
under  the  castle,  where  it  stands 
as  vou  see  until  this  dav. 
— T%e  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse. 


YOUTH. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ASIIBOWN. 

"  About  four  days  after  the  battle  at  Reading, 
King  jEtholred  aiid  Alfred  his  brother,  fought 
against  the  whole  army  of  pagans  at  Ashdown. 
And  they  were  in  two  bodies ;  in  the  one  were 
Bagseeg  and  Halfdene,  the  pagan  kings,  and  in 
the  other  were  earls."  "  Now  the  Christians  had 
determined  that  King  ^'Ethelied  with  his  men 
should  attack  the  two  pagan  kings,  but  that 
Alfred  his  brother  with  his  men  should  take  the 
chances  of  war  against  the  earls.  Things  being 
so  settled,  the  king  remained  a  long  time  in 
prayer,  hearing  the  mass,  and  said  he  would  not 
leave  it  till  the  priest  had  done,  nor  abandon  the 
protection  of  God  for  that  of  men.  And  so  he 
did,  wtiich  afterwards  availed  him  much  with  the 
Almighty,  as  we  shall  declare  more  fully  in  the 
sequel.  But  the  pagans  came  up  quickly  to  the 
fight.  Then  Alfred,  though  holding  a  lower  au- 
thority, as  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  were 
there  and  would  not  lie,  could  no  longer  support 
the  troops  of  the  enemy  unless  he  retreated  or 


forces."  "  And  when  both  hosts  had  fought  long 
and  bravely,  at  last  the  pagans,  by  God's  judg- 
ment, could  no  longer  bear  the  attack  of  the 
Christians,  and  having  lost  great  part  of  their 
men,  took  to  a  disgraceful  flight,  and  all  the 
pagan  host  pursued  its  flight,  not  only  till  night, 
but  the  next  day,  even  until  they  reached  the 
stronghold  from  which  they  had  come  out.  The 
Christians  followed,  slaying  all  they  could  reach, 
until  it  became  dark."  "  And  the  flower  of  the 
pagan  youth  were  there  slain,  so  that  neither 
before  nor  since  was  ever  such  destruction 
known  since  the  Saxons  first  gained  Britain  by 
their  arms."  "  There  fell  in  that  battle  King 
Bajgseeg,  and  these  earls  with  him  :  that  old  Earl 
Sidroc,  to  whom  may  be  applied  that  saying, 
'the  ancient  of  evil  days,'  and  Earl  Sidroc  the 
younger,  and  Earl  Osbern,  and  Earl  Frcena,  and 
Earl  Harold  ;  who,  with  their  men,  choosing  the 
broad  and  spacious  way,  went  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  lake ;"  or,  let  us  perhaps  hope  not, 
old  monk  Simeon,  seeing  that  they  died  gallant- 


MARINE  ODOMETER, 

An  apparatus  for  indicating  a 
ship's  progress  has  been  invented 
in  England.  The  instrument  is 
connected  with  a  driving  appar- 
atus, by  a  tube  which  contains  a 
column  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
driving  apparatus  is  actuated  by 
the  resistance  of  the  water  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  and  con- 
sists of  an  open  chamber,  in 
which  is  fixed  a  wheel  somewhat 
resembling  a  screw  propeller. 
The  passage  of  water  through 
this  chamber  gives  motion  to  the 
wheel,  which  also,  by  means  of 
an  endless  screw  on  its  spindle, 
communicates  power  to  another 
wheel  acting  upon  the  rod  of  a 
blower.  The  blower  is  formed, 
of  a  cylinder,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  transverse  partition, 
and  from  each  half  rises  a  tube. 
One  of  these  tubes  opens  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  other 
'connects  with  the  instrument 
already  mentioned.  Each  of  the  ends  of  the 
blowing  cylinder  is  closed  by  an  elastic  cover, 
movable  by  the  rod  of  the  screw  wheel.  These 
two  covers  are  joined  by  a  connecting  link,  so  as 
to  act  alternately,  one  being  drawn  out  when  the 
other  is  thrust  in,  thereby  counteracting  the 
gravitating  tendency  of  the  valve,  and  by  means 
of  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube  connected  with 
the  air  chambers  of  the  indicator  being  set  in 
motion  by  the  blowing  cylinder  below,  motion 
will  be  communicated  to  the  corresponding  elas- 
tic end  of  the  cylinder  of  the  indicating  appar- 
atus. The  dial  for  indicating  the  progress  of 
the  ship  consists  of  three  flat  gradular  rings,  ro- 
tating one  within  another.  'The  motion  is  com- 
municated to  these  rings  by  the  in  and  out  action 
of  the  elastic  covers.  This  motion  actuates  two 
clicks  that  are  made  to  take  alternately  into  the 
opposite  teeth  of  a  ratchet- wheel,  giving  it  thereby 
a  revolving  motion  ;  and  ontheaxleof  this  wheel 
is  a  pinion  which  gears  in  the  teeth  of  a  segment 
wheel  mounted  on  a  dial  axis. — Com.  Bulletin. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
STAJVZAS. 

BY    V.    D.    VERLASSEN. 

Sweet  Hope  went  singing  by  my  side, 
Throughout  the  summer  day  ; 

But  fear  came  in  the  wiutry  night 
And  stole  my  sUep  away. 

I  waked  to  mourn— the  moonbeams  fell 
Where  Hope  lay  cold  and  dead, 

And  as  I  knelt  to  weep  and  pray, 
Fear  turued  and  wildly  fled. 

Since  then,  nor  hope,  nor  fear, 

la  to  my  spirit  known, 
But  in  my  soul  the  angel  Peace 

Dwells  silent  and  alone. 

With  doTO  like  grace  she  folds  her  wings, 

A  bleeding  heart  above, 
And  turns  revengeful  thoughts  aside 

With  her  deep  eyes  of  love. 


<  ■^•^  >•- 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

JOHN  POTTER'S  HEROISM: 

"*  — on, — 

A  Winter  on  a  Eock  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

A      TALE      WITH      A      MORAL 
BT     WALTEK    CLARENCE. 

That  brilliant  talents,  or  noble  attributes  will 
always  render  their  possessors  eminent,  however 
humble  their  condition  ic  life,  is  a  favorite  axiom 
with  some  reasoners,  and  like  many  other, 
axioms,  it  frequently  falsifies  itself.  Such  talents 
or  attributes  may,  peihaps,  always  command  a 
certain  local  consideration,  and  provided  life  is 
spun  out  to  its  full  threescore  and  ten  years,  they 
may  often  command  the  plaudits  of  the  world 
and  the  admiralion  of  posterity,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  their  possessor  is  too  old  to  value  the 
world's  applause,  or  to  care  for  the  bubble — 
Fame  ;  but  we  believe,  with  the  poet  GTray,  that 
many  a  "village  Hampden,"  and  many  a 
"  mute,  inglorious  Milton,"  rests  beneath  the 
sod  of  a  village  cemetery,  the  glorious  intellect, 
or  the  noble,  generous  heroism  they  would  have 
displayed  had  circumstances  been  favorable  to 
their  development,  not  even  suspected. 

But  tor  the  w^ar  of  the  Revolution,  George 
Washington  would  have  only  been  known  as  a 
tolerably  good  soldier,  a  pretty  skilful  engineer, 
and  an-  honest  country  gentleman.  Napoleon 
the  First,  but  for  the  terrible  revolution  in 
France  which  struck  the  death  blow  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  would  probably  have  lived  and  died 
a  sous-officier  of  artillery.  Wellington,  possessed 
of  great  military  genius,  acquired  distinction  in 
early  life  because,  setting  aside  his  own  merit, 
his  father  <vas  Earl  of  Mornington,  and  his  elder 
brother  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Governor 
General  of  British  India.  Uavelock,  possessed 
of  equal  military  talent  and  moral  worth,  but 
possessing  no  influence  at  court,  was  almost  un- 
known until  a  servile  insurrection  in  Hindostan 
brought  his  abilities  into  notice  and  placed  him 
in  a  prominent  position  before  the  public  eye, 
when  he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and  so 
worn  out  with  years  of  toil  and  hardship  that  he 
sunk  into  his  grave  ere  the  plaudits  of  his  grate- 
ful countrymen  reached  his  ears,  in  his  distant 
field  of  action  amid  the  sultry  plains  and  the 
pestilential  jungles  of  India. 

We  might  carry  our  comparis-ons  into  the  lit- 
erary, artistic  and  scientific  worlds  with  equal 
truth,  or  we  may  descend  to  inanimate  nature, 
and  they  will  still  hold  good.  There  stands  an 
old  elm  on  Boston  Common,  a  fine,  venerable 
old  tree,  which  is  carefully  tended,  and  propped 
and  belted  in  its  old  age,  and  fenced  around  with 
ornamental  railing,  and  honored  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, an  ante-mortem  biography,  such  as  men  arc 
sometimes  flattered  with,  and  ga?ed  upon  by  ad- 
miring strangers  and  cherished  by  loving  resi- 
dents, while  yet  that  old  age  is  green,  and,  by- 
and-by,  when,  like  Sterne's  Oak  at  Windsor,  it 
decays  and  crumbles  to  dust,  it  will  be  rendered 
imnaortal  in  history,  because  it  chanced  to  grow 
on  Boston  Common.  No  one  will  deny  that  it 
is  a  majestic  old  tree,  but  there  are  elms  of  larger 
girth  and  wider  spread,  and  more  majestic  ap- 
pearance, in  the  forests  of  New  England,  which 
are  only  known  to  residents  near  by,  and  whoso 
age  and  size  would  scarcely  save  them  from  the 
woodman's  axe  if  money  were  olTered  for  ilieir 
massy  trunks.  These  are  the  "  village  Hamp- 
dens,"  the  "  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,"  of  vege- 
table life,  to  whom  dame  Fortune  has  been 
churlish,  and  who  have  their  counterparts  among 


living  men  and  dead  heroes,  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, whose  memory  is  revered  above  their  fel- 
lows, very  often  because  they  chanced  to  have 
been  born  on  a  mental  Boston  Common,  where 
the  eje  of  the  world  was  upon  them. 

So  much  for  our  philosophical  similitudes ; 
now  for  our  story  of  a  hero  in  humble  life  who, 
had  he  won  golden  epaulettes  instead  of  asailor's 
tarry  jacket,  would  probably  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  list  with  Cook,  Parry,  Ross,  Franklin, 
Kane,  and  others  who  have  acquired  immortal 
fame  for  their  deeds  of  chivalric  daring. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  a  North 
Sea  whaler  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Hull,  Eng- 
land, on  its  perilous  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas. 
Among  the  crtw  was  one  John  Potter,  a  native 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  a  brave,  gallant  seaman, 
honest  as  the  day,  and  fearless  as  Achilles,  but 
as  ignorant  of  aught  save  that  which  appertained 
to  his  hardy  profession,  as  was  ever  honest  blue- 
jacket who  never  looked  forward  to  promotion 
"abaft  the  fo'castle,"  or  whose  highest  aspir- 
ations were  bounded  by  a  "bo'sen's  rating." 

John  Potter  was  a  fine,  tall,  strapping,  manly 
looking  fellow,  with  a  handsome  face  and  curly, 
dark  brown  hair,  and  as  the  blind  god  plays 
quite  as  much  mischief  with  the  hearts  of  honest 
poor  folk  as  with  those  which  beat  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  "  porcelain  "  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  John  Potter  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  many  pretty  maidens  in  his  own 
station  in  life,  and  of  one,  especially,  to  whom 
"  his  heart  did  seriously  incline,"  one  Alice 
Watson,  a  pretty,  gentle  maiden  of  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  widow,  whose  husband 
had  perished  at  sea.  The  mother  and  daughter 
supported  themselves  by  doing  plain  sewing,  and 
resided  in  the  same  house  as  John  Potter's 
mother,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Shetland  and 
whom  he  supported  out  of  his  hard  earned 
wages. 

Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  North  Sea 
whaling.  The  voyages  were  brief  in  duration, 
since  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  did  not 
leave  port  until  May,  when,  by  the  time  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  was  reached,  the  ice  had  begun  to  break 
up,  and  they  rarely  protracted  their  stay  on  the 
fishing  ground  later  than  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  ice  again  began  to  acquire  solidity; 
but  whales  so  abounded  that,  generally  speaking, 
three  months  sufficed  to  load  a  ship  with  blubber, 
which  was  carried  into  port  to  be  "  tryed  "  out, 
instead  of  performing  this  operation  on  the  cruis- 
ing ground,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  long  voyages  of  the  sperm  whale 
fishery  in  the  south  seas.  The  men  often  went 
upon  shares,  managed  according  to  a  graduating 
scale,  and  even  the  foremast-men,  if  a  "full 
hold "  were  obtained,  received  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  their  "  lay,"  on  their  return. 

John  Potter,  therefore,  who  was  industrious  in 
his  habits,  and  who  usually  employed  his  time  on 
board  the  coasting  vessels  sailing  between  Lon- 
don and  Hull  in  the  winter  season,  was  enabled 
to  maintain  his  old  mother  comfortably,  and  to 
save  money  besides.  On  this  voyage  he  was  to 
go  out  as  "  harpooner,"  in  which  post  the  "  lay  " 
is  more  profitable,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  marry  pretty  Alice  Watson  on  his  return 
home,  and  the  gossips  said  that  a  braver  lad 
or  a  bonnier  lass  than  would  unite  their  fortunes 
for  life  when  that  day  came  round,  never  stood 
before  the  altar  in  the  old  parish  church. 

The  Stornaway  sailed  from  Hull,  and  the 
master  of  the  ship,  Jeremiah  Dobson,  a  young 
man,  but  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
whaleship  masters  of  Hull,  who  had  some  years 
before  married  Jessie  King,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Stornaway,  yielded  to  his 
young  wife's  earnest  entreaties,  and  allowed  her 
and  their  child,  a  pretty  liitle  girl  of  two  years 
old,  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  a  rough  voyage  for  a  mother  to  under- 
take with  her  child,  but  Jessie  Dobson  was 
greatly  attached  to  her  husband,  and  was  curious 
to  witness  the  method  of  capturing  the  huge 
monsters  of  the  deep,  and  to  share  the  excite- 
ments of  the  voyage.  Some  men  seem  to  have 
been  born  to  good  luck,  and  Captain  Dobson  was 
one  of  these  men,  so  that  after  all,  his  wife  had 
little  hardship  to  dread,  as  the  cabin  was  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion  with  more  than  ordinary 
comfort,  and  the  summer,  short  though  it  be,  is 
generally  a  season  of  fine  and  moderately  warm 
weather,  even  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

In  due  season  the  Stornaway  reached  the 
cruising  ground  off  Nova  Zembia,  and,  as  usual, 
the  voyage  promised  to  he  a  successful  one. 
Whales  abounded,  and  in  the  short  space  of  two 
months  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blubber  was  ob- 


tained to  complete  her  lading,  while  the  weather 
had  been  so  favorable  that  Mrs.  Dobson  averred 
that  she  rather  enjoyed  the  voyage  than  other- 
wise ;  at  any  rate,  that  the  pleasure  of  her  hus- 
band's society  fully  compensated  for  the  petty 
discomforts  that  she  occasionally  found  herself 
necessitated  to  incur. 

At  length,  when  at  the  extreme  northern  lati- 
tudes of  tbe  voyage,  many  miles  north  of  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Nova  Zembia,  the  ves- 
sel's course  was  shaped  for  home,  and  all  hearts 
beat  high  with  the  prospect  of  speedily  rejoining 
their  friends  and  enjoying  the  profits  of  the 
cruise.  No  one  on  board  the  Stornaway  looked 
forward  to  his  arrival  in  Hull  with  brighter  hopes 
than  John  Potter.  The  profits  of  his  "  lay"  bid 
fair  to  exceed  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  hoped  to 
clasp  to  his  bosom  pretty  Alice  Watson,  his 
bonny  bride. 

Storms  and  fogs  are  of  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence in  very  high  latitudes,  but  on  the  second 
day  after  the  prow  of  the  Stornaway  was  turned 
homeward,  a  storm  of  unusual  violence  sprang 
up,  accompanied  with  snow  and  such  dense  fog 
that  no  one  on  board  could  see  a  ship's  length 
from  the  vessel. 

It  is  no  trifle  to  handle  the  rigging  of  a  ship  in 
the  midst  of  a  snow  storm  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  sails  become  as  stiff  as  sheets  of  solid  ice, 
the  ropes  are  coated  with  ice  until  they  are  double 
their  original  thickness,  and  will  not  pass  through 
the  blocks  until  the  ice  is  battered  from  them  with 
sticks;  the  decks  are  so  slippery  that,  even  if  per- 
fectly level,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  seamen 
to  keep  their  footing.  How  much  more  difficult 
then,  when  the  ship  is  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the 
stormy  billows,  now  pitching  forward,  now  al- 
most dipping  her  stern  under  water  as  the  bows 
spring  upwards,  as  if  tossed  into  the  air  by  some 
invisible  and  mighty  hand,  with  as  much  ease  as 
a  child  would  play  with  a  toy  ship — now  rolling 
over  until  the  lee  gunwale  is  level  with  the 
water  and  the  crew  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  cast  into  the  tumultuous,  icy  waves — now 
righting  herself  so  suddenly  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced-seaman is  unable  to  maintain  his  balance 
on  the  slippery  deck,  and  all  are  thrown  down 
and  tossed  to  windward,  to  find  themselves,  be- 
fore they  have  had  time  to  regain  their  feet, 
thrown,  as  if  down  an  icy  precipice,  all  in  a 
heap  together  into  the  freezing  water  in  the  lee 
scuppers. 

But  the  crew  of  the  Stornaway  were  all  picked 
men,  hardy  whalers  whose  life  from  early  boy- 
hood had  been  spent  in  contending  with  the 
wintry  elements  of  the  frozen  ocean.  After  a 
protracted  struggle  with  the  stiff  ropes  and  sails, 
during  which  the  horny  hands  of  the  sailors  had 
been  cut  by  the  ice  as  if  they  had  been  hacked 
with  knives,  the  vessel  was  got  under  easy  sail, 
the  men  had  exchanged  their  stiffly  frozen  gar- 
ments for  warm,  dry  clothing,  a  dram  had  been 
served  out  to  each,  the  watch  set,  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew  had  gone  below  to  enjoy  the  leisure 
afforded  by  a  gale  of  wind  when  once  all  has  been 
made  snug  on  board  a  staunch  ship — the  sailor's 
holiday. 

But  the  security  that  would  have  been  felt  in 
the  midst  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  in  a  more  south- 
erly latitude,  was  wanting  here.  The  atmosphere 
was  misty  ;  the  sea  in  which  they  were  lying  to 
abounds  with  small  rocky  islets,  mere  specks  of 
bleak,  bare  black  rock,  and  with  enormous  ice- 
bergs, with  either  of  which,  if  a  vessel  were  to 
come  in  contact,  her  fate  and  that  of  her  crew 
would  be  sealed. 

Many  an  anxious  gaze  was  cast  into  the  im- 
penetrable mist  to  leeward — to  gaze  to  windward 
was  unnecessary  and  indeed  impossible,  for  the 
icy  spray  dashed  violently  on  bo'ard,  cutting  the 
flesh  like  a  sharp  knife.  So  two  days  and  nights 
passed  wearily  away,  until  at  daydawn  on  the 
third  moruing  the  gale  moderated  in  some  de- 
gree and  the  haze  lifted.  All  was  once  more 
hope  and  activity. 

"  Hurrah  for  home !  Away  aloft,  my  hearties. 
Loose  the  foretopsail  and  the  jib.  Stand  by  the 
spanker.  Haul  out.  So — o.  Let  the  reef's 
stand  as  they  are.  We'll  not  let  them  out  till 
the  weather  looks  steadier." 

Orders  such  as  these  resounded  throughout  the 
ship.  The  men  sprang  aloft  with  alacrity  and 
spread  themselves  along  the  yards,  clinging 
with  insect  tenacity  to  the  slippery  foot-ropes  and 
rigging.  The  stiff  folds  of  the  sails  are  loosened, 
the  ice  cracking  as  they  fall  from  the  yards.  Tlio 
cry  is  raised  to  those  who  have  remained  on  deck, 
"  Sheet  home,  my  hearties." 
A    dozen    hands   have    seized    hold    of    the 


stiflTened  ropes  and  are  dragging  and  pulling  with 
all  their  might  to  urge  them  through  the  frozen 
sheave-holes  of  the  blocks,  to  the  inspiriting 
chorus, 

*'0,  sheet  him  home,  heigh  ho!  chcerly,  man, 
Pull  with  a.  will,  heighho,  cheerly,  man  !•' 

and  the  ropes  and  blocks  crack  and  creak  with 
the  strain,  while  every  now  and  then  the  men  slip 
backwards  and  slide  to  the  deck,  still  retaining 
their  hold  of  the  "  fall "  and  laughing  good-hu- 
moredly  at  their  mischance,  when  a  cry  is  heard 
from  aloft  which  strikes  terror  into  every  heart. 
"  Icebergs  close  aboard  to  leeward  !" 
"  Down  with  the  helm,  hard  down  !"  cries  the 
captain,  himself  seizing  hold  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  and  assisting  the  helmsman  with  all  his 
strength,  when  again  comes  that  terrible  cry  from 
aloft  : 

"  Icebergs  to  windward.  Hummocks  ahead ! 
We  are  right  in  the  midst  of  them  I" 

Another  moment  serves  to  lift  the  curtain  of 
mist,  and  a  terrific  sight  presents  itself  to  the 
hapless  gazers,  who  hold  their  breath  with  hor- 
ror. The  gale  is  still  blowing  lustily  and  the  sea 
is  violently  lashed  by  tl*  wind,  until  it  seethes 
and  foams  like  a  boiling  cauldron.  It  dashes 
madly  against  the  black,  cavernous  base  of  an 
iceberg,  which  towers  aloft  far  above  the  tall 
masts  of  the  ship,  the  upper  portion  overhanging 
and  glittering  with  all  the  colors  of  the  prism.  It 
is  not  half  a  furlong  distant,  while  still  closer  to 
windward  another  iceberg  of  larger  proportions 
is  bearing  down  upon  the  ship  as  if  bent  upon 
her  destruction.  Ahead,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  rises  a  range  of  "hummocks,"  or  rocks 
just  rising  above  the  water's  edge  and  covered 
with  snow.  One  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
escape  is  hopeless.  One  moment  each  man 
gazes  into  the  face  of  his  fellow,  his  face  and  lips 
pale  with  terror,  speechless,  motionless,  paralyzed 
with  fear.  Then  is  heard  the  stentorian  voice  of 
the  captain : 

"  Clear  away  the  long-boat.  Quick,  my  lads. 
It  is  our  only  chance  1  God  help  us  !  We  are 
drifting  dead  upon  the  iceberg.  Cut  away,  my 
lads.  Knives  and  axes.  This  is  no  time  to 
stand  upon  ceremony.  O,  God !  my  gallant 
ship.     Must  she  founder,  atlast  1" 

But  now  a  more  terrible  thought  takes  posses- 
sion of  him.  "  My  wife  and  child  !"  he  shrieks 
aloud,  with  a  voice  that  is  scarcely  human  in  its 
anguish,  as  he  dashes  into  the  cabin,  and  snatches 
the  loved  ones,  still  sleeping,  unconscious  of 
peril,  from  the  stateroom,  and  rushes  with  them 
upon  deck. 

Even  during  the  period  of  his  brief  absence, 
the  vessel  has  approached  fearfully  near  the  lee 
iceberg,  while  that  to  windward  is  closing  in 
upon  her  as  if  to  crush  her  to  atoms.  The  long- 
boat has  been  cut  adrift,  and  by  dint  of  almost 
superhuman  exertions,  has  been  placed  ready  for 
launching  when  the  dread  moment  shall  arrive, 
and  a  small  cask  of  water  and  a  few  bags  of 
bread  have  been  put  on  board.  Another  minute 
of  dreadful,  speechless  suspense.  The  agony  of 
a  life-time  concentrated  into  one  brief  minute's 
duration.  Jessie  clasps  her  child  to  her  bosom 
and  clings,  pale  and  speechless  with  terror,  to  her 
husband,  who  clasps  her  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  clings  to  a  shroud.  Then 
comes  a  crash,  louder  and  more  fearful  than 
thunder ;  the  iceberg  seems  to  echo  in  mockery 
the  sound  of  the  cracking  timbers,  the  moaning, 
shrieking  noise  as  if  the  vessel  were  imbued  with 
life  and  were  lamenting  her  fate.  Every  one  is 
thrown  to  the  deck.  There,  comes  a  rebound, 
and  then  a  second  crash  and  a  moan  and  shriek, 
heard  amidst  the  crash,  as  of  human  agony  in  its 
extremity.  The  masts  totter  and  fall,  the  seams 
of  the  deck  open,  again  the  vessel  rebounds  and 
again  strikes  the  rock  of  ice,  and  the  gallant  ship 
is  a  wreck — a  mass  of  mere  broken  timbers. 

The  long-boat  is  launched  from  the  gangway. 
Thank  God,  the  water  between  the  icebergs  is 
smooth  and  the  windjs  unfelt,  but  the  cold  is  in- 
tense, almost  unendurable.  The  only  chance  is 
to  reach  the  hummocks  with  the  boat  and  there 
await  the  chance  appearance  of  some  sister  whale- 
ship,  whose  crew  may  perceive  them  and  come 
to  their  assistanic.  With  great  difficulty  and 
danger  the  long-boat  is  loaded,  but  it  will  not 
hold  all.  The  gunwales  are  already  level  with 
the  water's  edge,  and  the  captain,  his  wife  and 
child  and  three  seamen,  among' them  John  Pot- 
ter, are  still  on  the  wreck.  The  jolly-boat  for- 
tunately has  escaped  injury  and  is  launched,  and 
into  ibis  step  the  remainder  of  the  hapless  beings. 
They  pull  ahead  and  clear  the  icebergs,  which 
seemed  to  be  possessed  with  life,  and  to  be  con- 
sciously and   maliciously  engaged  in  crushing 
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every  semblance  of  shape  out  of  the  vessel,  which 
still  floats,  buoyed  up  by  the  blubber  in  the 
hold.  "  Away  for  the  hummocks  ;  pull  with  a 
will !"  Alas  !  the  boats  are  entangled  amidst 
huge  masses  of  field  ice,  which  impede  the  prog- 
ress. One  of  these  huge  masses  strikes  thejolly- 
boat  and  crushes  in  the  side.  The  boat  fills  and 
all  on  board  must  perish  unless  the  already  over- 
crowded long-boat  can  receive  them.  The  cask 
of  water  is  thrown  out  and  there  iiii"j  be  room. 
The  boat  is  pulled  alongside  a  piece  of  ice,  upon 
which  the  crew  of  the  sunken  jolly-boat  have 
sprung.  One  by  one  they  step  cautiously  on 
board  the  overloaded  boat.  The  captain,  with 
his  child  in  his  arms,  remains  on  the  ice  to  the 
last.  Then  he  endeavors  to  hand  the  infant  to 
one  of  the  crew  that  the  man  may  pass  it  to  its 
mother,  who  holds  up  bravely  amidst  this  scene 
of  horror. 

The  boat  yaws  off  and  the  captain  springs  into 
the  water  with  the  child,  the  seamen  waiting  to 
catch  his  hand  and  haul  him  into  the  boat,  but 
in  springing  he  strikes  his  head  against  the  gun- 
wale and  stuns  himself.  lie  is  quickly  hauled 
on  board,  but  the  child  has  slipped  from  his 
arms  and  is  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  icy  sea. 
For  a  few  moments  the  infant  remains  unseen  by 
the  crew,  who  are  busy  with  their  unconscious 
captain,  but  a  shriek  from  the  mother  and  a  wild 
attempt  to  throw  herself  into  the  water  and  save 
the  child,  informs  them  of  the  poor  babe's  fate. 
Two  sailors  hold  down  the  frantic  woman,  who 
pierces  the  air  with  her  shrieks. 

"It  is  no  use,"  says  the  steersman,  shaking 
his  head.  "  The  poor  babe  must  go.  If  we  run 
the  boat  among  that  ice  we  shall  all  be  lost. 
Hold  down  the  lady,  boys,  don't  let  her  jump 
overboard.  The  cold  '11  soon  kill  the  poor 
child." 

The  captain  is  still  senseless.  "  Save  my 
child !"  shrieks  the  mother.  "  Let  me  go. 
Where  is  my  husband  ?  Let  me  go,  I  say. 
Brutes  !  Are  you  men  ?  Cowards  !  Will  you 
let  my  babe  drown  before  my  eyes  ?  0,  my  God, 
ray  God!  John  Potter,  ^o«  loved  the  child.  Are 
you  too  cowardly  to  try  to  save  her  V 

The  infant  had  been  a  pet  of  the  sailor  thus 
appealed  to  by  name.  It  had  been  his  delight, 
in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to  nurse  it  and  to  teach  it 
to  lisp  its  infantile  sentences.  The  honest  fel- 
low's lips  worked  and  twitched  nervously.  The 
attempt  would  be  perilous,  hopeless,  almost  cer- 
tain death,  but  his  eye  had  caught  the  imploring 
glance  of  the  bereaved  mother,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  mute  agony  of  that  appeal  to  his 
manhood. 

"  I  will  try,  marm  !"  said  ho.  "  If  I  can't  save 
the  little  one,  I'll  die  with  her.  Give  my  love  to 
Alice,  marm,  and  to  mother,  and  bid  the  captain, 
if  he  comes  to  hisself,  to  tell  the  owners  as  John 
Potter  died  doing  his  duty  to  the  last !" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  himself  overboard, 
scrambling  over  the  field-ice,  often  breaking 
through  and  disappearing  and  rising  again,  still 
clambering  and  wading  forward  until  he  reached 
the  open  water  where  the  infant  lay  floating, 
buoyed  up  by  her  clothing.  He  swam  to  her,  and 
reaching  her,  seized  her  clothing  between  his 
teeth.  The  crew  rested  on  their  useless  oars, 
watching  his  progress  with  intense,  speechless 
anxiety.  He  swam  back  to  the  broken  field-ice, 
slowly,  painfully,  for  his  limbs  were  stiffening 
with  the  cold,  his  clothes  heavy  with  their  sheath- 
ing of  ice.  Again  scrambling  over  the  detached 
masses  of  broken  field-ice,  he  at  length  reached 
the  boat's  side.  The  infant  was  lifted  on  board 
by  one  of  the  sailors  and  placed,  almost  frozen  to 
death,  in  its  mother's  arms.  Meanwhile,  two 
others  caught  hold  of  John  Potter  and  were 
striving  to  drag  him  on  board,  when  an  immense 
field  of  ice  struck  the  boat  with  such  force  as  to 
loose  their  hold.  John  Potter  must  have  sunk 
had  he  not  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  creep 
upon  one  of  the  broken  pieces  of  ice. 

The  boat  was,  as  we  have  observed,  surround- 
ed with  large  masses  of  field  ice,  which  rendered 
the  oars  useless.  She  drifted  within  the  mass, 
away  from  the  detached  piece  on  which  stood 
the  intrepid  sailor.  Vain  were  all  their  efl^orts 
to  approach  him.  The  icebergs  in  the  Arctic 
Sea  create  artificial  currents,  which  often  run  in 
contrary  directions.  Such  was  the  case  now. 
The  piece  on  which  John  Potter  stood  was  borne 
away  from  thcmass  amidst  which  the  boat  was 
entangled.  Captain  Dobson  regained  his  con- 
sciousness, and  filled  with  gratitude,  urged  his 
crew  to  the  utmost,  who,  indeed,  needed  no  urg- 
ing to  use  every  endeavor  to  save  their  shipmate 
from  a  death  which  appeared  inevitable,  but 
which  was  horrible  to  think  of     All  was  in  vain. 


The  day  passed  away.  Night  came  on  and  they 
were  still  increasing  their  distance  from  the  hap- 
less seaman,  who,  in  that  northern  midnight  twi- 
light, could  be  distinctly  seen,  his  dark  form 
sharply  defined  against  the  now  bright,  clear  hori- 
zon, pacing  to  and  fro  on  his  narrow  floating 
prison,  to  keep  himself  from  sleeping  and  freez- 
ing to  death.  All  through  the  night  he  was  vis- 
ible to  the  horror-stricken  occupants  of  the  bout, 
who  forgot  their  own  danger  and  misery  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  more  dreadful  fate.  Before 
noon  the  next  day,  he  could  no  longer  be  seen. 
All  supposed  he  had  become  exhausted,  had 
sunk  down,  slept  and  died.  They  hoped  so. 
It  were  better  thus  than  the  slow  starvation  which 
probably  awaited  themselves.  JIappily,  how- 
ever, they  were  seen  by  a  whaler  the  next  day, 
taken  on  board  and  carried  safely  to  Hull. 
Many  wftre  severely  frost-bitten,  but  all  were 
saved  of  that  unfortunate  crew — all,  even  to  the 
babe,  except  John  Potter.  It  was  sad  news  to 
convey  to  Dame  Potter  and  poor,  pretty,  expec- 
tant Alice.  The  son  and  the  lover  was  dead, 
and  had  died  such  a  death  ! 

Deeply,  bitterly  they  mourned  over  his  un- 
timely fate.  Every  inhabitant  of  Hull  lamented 
the  fate  of  the  brave  sailor  who  had  perished  in 
the  act  of  doing  a  gallant  and  noble  deed,  and  all 
pitied  the  poor  motlier  and  the  betrothed  maiden. 
The  owners  of  the  vessel  paid  John's  wages  to 
his  mother  and  sent  her  a  gratuity  besides,  and 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies  sent  her  and  Alice 
sums  of  money,  among  the  rest.  Queen  Victoria 
sent  ten  pounds  to  the  widow  and  the  like  sum 
to  Alice.  The  money  was  useful  and  was  thank- 
fully received,  but  it  could  not  bring  back  the 
dead,  nor  efface  his  memory  from  the  hearts  of 
the  mourners. 


The  following  spring  Captain  Dobson  sailed 
in  another  vessel,  the  Laurel,  to  the  same  cruis- 
ing ground.  This  time  he  was  more  fortunate  ; 
his  old  luck  returned.  He  obtained  a  full  ship 
and  sailed  again  for  Hull.  While  passing  near 
the  spot  where  he  had  been  wrecked  the  previous 
year,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  strange  ap- 
pearance in  the  sky,  like  the  gigantic  flgure  of  a 
man  standing  on  a  mound.  It  was  calm  at  the 
time,  the  ship  was  lying  motionless,  and  it  was 
near  midnight,  when  the  sun  dips  its  edge  in  the 
horizon  to  rise  again  without  entirely  disappear- 
ing for  months.  The  seamen  were  superstitious 
and  fancied  that  the  apparition  boded  some  evil, 
but  the  captain,  who  was  a  man  of  some  edu- 
cation, knew  that  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays 
in  these  high  latitudes  often  caused  strange  sights 
to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  It  might  be  the  figure  of 
some  lonely,  shipwrecked  mariner,  looking  out 
from  his  island  prison  into  the  bleak  horizon,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  and  attracting  the  notice  of  some 
passing  vessel.  He  resolved  to  cruise  about  the 
spot  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order,  if  such  proved  to 
be  the  case,  to  save  the  unfortunate  man.  True 
there  was  no  land  in  sight,  but  there  was  a  group 
of  small  rocky  islands  laid  down  in  the  chart  not 
very  far  distant,  and  he  resolved  to  sail  past 
them.  The  calm  continued,  and  the  next  night 
at  the  same  hour,  the  apparition  re-appeared. 
The  captain  was  more  firmly  set  in  his  resolve, 
and  when  at  length  a  breeze  sprung"  up,  he  steered 
his  course  for  this  group  of  islands.  Towards 
the  midnight  hour  of  the  following  day  he  sighted 
the  rocky  group,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  was 
gratified  with  the  vision  of  a  human  being,  who, 
it  appeared,  had  clambered  upon  a  hummock  and 
was  gazing  at  the  sea. 

A  boat  was  immediately  lowered  and  pulled  to 
the  rock,  whicli  was  the  largest  of  the  group. 
The  figure  waved  its  arms  as  the  boat  drew  near. 
The  captain  landed  with  two  of  his  men  and  met 
the  figure  half  way  between  the  hummock  and 
the  boat.  What  was  Captain  Dobson's  delight 
and  astonishment  to  recognize  in  the  stranger, 
John  Potter,  the  harpooner  of  the  Stornaway,  of 
the  late  unlucky  voyage — the  saviour  of  his  child  ! 
John  Potter,  thin,  pale,  haggard,  and  pre- 
maturely oW  and  gray,  but  John  Potter,  still ! 

The  meeting  was  a  joyful  one  on  both  sides. 
John  told  his  story ;  he  had  drifted  on  his  ice- 
boat to  the  shore,  which  he  reached  in  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion,  but  to  his  glad  surprise  he 
saw,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  a  low  hut, 
such  as  are  placed  on  some  parts  of  the  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen  coasts,  in  order  to  afl^ord 
refuge  to  shipwrecked  seamen.  This  one  had 
evidently  been  constructed  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
sheep  skins  and  also  with  food,  coarse,  but  suffi- 
cient, if  used  with  economy,  to  keep  him  from 
starving   for  several   months.     In   that   lonelv. 


underground  hut,  on  that  solitary,  sea  washed 
rock,  John  Potter  had  spent  the  long,  dark  night 
of  winter  without  a  living  companion,  for  even 
the  seal  and  sea-fowl  had  departed  for  their 
winter  hiding  places.  There,  from  October  until 
October  again,  twelve  months,  si.v  of  them  spent 
amid  utter  darkness,  he  had  lived  his  solitary, 
hermit  life,  hoping  on,  hoping  ever,  until  winter 
again  drew  near,  and  no  ship  came  in  sight. 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  during  tlie  sum- 
mer, he  had  stood  for  hours  together  on  the 
hummock  gazing  into  the  horizon  in  vain,  until 
this  day.  The  ship  had  come  just  in  time;  for  a 
month  past  he  had  lived  on  half  a  biscuit  a  day, 
and  that  morning  he  had  consumed  the  last 
mouthful  of  food  that  had  been  left. 

He  was  taken  on  board  the  ship  and  cared  for, 
but  the  vessel  reached  Hull  before  he  was  per- 
fectly restored.  There  a  joyful  reception  awaited 
him.  The  glad  tidings  flew  through  the 
town.  The  church-bells  rung  merry  peals,  and 
a  crowd  of  inhabitants,  mad  with  delight,  car- 
ried him  home  to  the  abode  of  his  mother  and 
of  Alice  Watson,  who  soon  after  her  lover's  re- 
turn, became  Alice  Potter.  The  mother  and  the 
maiden  received  him  as  one  who  had  risen  from 
the  grave.  The  Royal  Humane  Society  testified 
its  recognition  of  the  generous  and  noble  deed  he 
had  done  by  sending  him  the  gold  medal,  and  lie 
received  various  testitnonials  from  the  town  of 
Hull  and  from  other  towns  and  cities. 

But  his  long  abode  in  the  night  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  in  solitude  and  semi  starvation,  had  in- 
jured his  constitution,  and  he  sunk  into  a  con- 
sumption and  died  in  less  than  two  years  after 
his  glad  return.  A  tombstone  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  townspeople,  and  in  the  church- 
yard of  Hull  it  may  still  be  seen* — a  brief  in- 
scription informing  the  reader  that  he  who  lies 
beneath  lost  his  life  by  exposure  to  the  rigors  of 
an  Arctic  winter,  having  been  carried  on  the  ice 
to  a  rocky  island  while  risking  his  life  to  save 
that  of  a  child,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of 
the  vessel,  and  this  is  all.  John  Potter  is  forgot- 
ten by  all,  save  a  few  of  his  townsmen  and  she 
who  was  for  a  brief  period  his  loving  wife.  His 
mother  died  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  son, 
and  lies  near  him  in  the  churchyard.  Had  John 
Potter  been  born  and  bred  in  a  loftier  sphere  of 
life,  or  had  he  been  placed  by  fortune  in  a  posi- 
tion to  display  the  deeds  of  heroism  of  which  his 
soul  was  capable,  to  an  admiring  world,  he  would 
have  been  enrolled  among  the  world's  heroes. 
As  it  was,  he  was  one  of  the  "  mute,  inglorious," 
whose  heroism  is  known  only  to  a  few,  and  is 
only  a  village  wonder. 

Such  is  the  moral  of  our  tale. 


*  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  re- 
lating a  true  story  and  no  fictitiou-s  tale. 


A  SELF-MADE  M.\N. 

Captain  Hudson,  of  the  Niagara,  was  once, 
says  the  Jamaica  Long  Island  Parmer,  a  baker 
boy  in  Brooklyn.  One  day  he  chanced  to  be  in 
the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  thought 
struck  bun  that  he  would  like  to  enter  the  navy. 
So,  going  to  the  proper  officer,  he  applied  for 
admission.  The  novelty  of  seeing  a  lad  alone, 
boldly  asking  for  a  place  so  often  secured  by  po- 
litical preferences,  or  by  the  entreaties  of  influen- 
tial friends,  attracted  at  once  the  attention  of  the 
officer,  and  he  inquired,  "What  can  you  doY" 
The  reply  was  prompt  and  decisive  : — "  Any- 
thing that  another  boy  can."  lie  was  told  to 
call  again,  and  a  few  days  passed,  and  the  place 
was  given  to  the  enterprising  lad.  Scarcely  in 
his  new  position,  he  began  to  show  marks  of 
genius  and  aptitude  which  outdid  his  associates, 
and  step  by  step  the  baker's  boy  rose  to  influence 
and  rank,  and  to  day  he  stands  among  the  high- 
est in  rank  and  most  induential  in  power  of  the 
great  ones  who  compose  the  United  States  navy. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  career  of  William  N.  Hud- 
son, commander  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Niagara. 

<  »  •  ^  I 

MARRI.iGE. 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  in  twelve  arguments, 
pathetic,  succinct,  and  elegant,  has  declared  the 
benefits  of  marriage.  They  are  these  :  1.  Hast 
thou  means  ?  Thou  hastone  to  keep  and  increase 
them.  2.  Hast  thou  none  ?  Thou  hast  one  to 
help  thee  to  get  some.  3.  Art  thou  in  prosperi- 
ty? She  doubles  it.  4.  Art  thou  in  adversity  ? 
She  will  comfort,  assist,  and  bear  thee  up.  5. 
Art  thou  at  home  ^  She  will  drive  away  melan- 
choly. 6.  Art  thou  abroad  ?  She  prays  for 
thee,  wishes  thee  at  home,  welcomes  thee  with 
joy.  7.  Nothing  is  delightsome  at  home.  No 
society  is  equal  to  marriage.  8.  The  bond  of 
conjugal  love  is  adamantine.  9.  Kindred  in- 
crease, parents  double,  brothers,  sisters,  families, 
nephews.  10.  Thou  art  a  father  by  a  legal  and 
happy  issue.  II.  Barren  matrimony  is  cursed 
by  Moses.  How  much  more  a  single  life.  12. 
If  nature  escape  not  punishment,  they  shall  not 
avoid  it,  as  he  sung  it,  that  without  marriage, 

'■  Earth,  air,  sea.  land,  full  soon  shall  come  to  nought, 
The  world  itself  would  be  to  ruin  brought." 


THE  SOIL  BRE.4THES. 

Certainly  it  docs,  just  as  truly  as  you  do.  A 
iiivi  years  since,  if  one  as.sencd  that  trees  had 
lungs  and  breathed,  he  would  have  been  held  to 
an  argument  to  prove  it  ;  just  a  fcv  years  earlier 
nobody  would  have  believed  that  a'fish's  gills, 
and  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  the  lungs  of  a  beast, 
all  performed  the  same  office,  that  of  oerating  the 
blood  or  s.ip.  The  soil  lireaihes.  How  docs  it 
breathe?  Its  circulating  fluid,  the  blood  of  the 
soil,  is  water;  this  comes  to  it  from  the  air,  and 
is  already  tcrated.  True,  but  this  soon  loses  in 
gases  by  contact  with  the  soil,  just  as  the  arterial 
blood  fresh  from  the  lungs,  lo.ses  its  oxygen  when 
passing  its  circuit  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
blood  conies  back  to  the  lungs  tor  more  oxygen, 
but  the  blood  of  the  soil  cannot  do  this,  so  we 
must  let  the  air  in,  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 
We  cannot  here  explain  the  working  of  the  air 
in  the  soil,  but  would  thus  briefly  enforce  the 
necessity  of  stirring  the  soil  during  droughts  as 
deeply  as  practicable,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
roots  of  growing  plants,  and  those  of  previous 
culture,  so  that  a  deep  light  soil  sh*ll  invite  a 
free  circulation  of  air  beneath  the  surface.  Hot 
air,  the  moment  it  presses  beneath  the  surface, 
becomes  very  moist,  from  the  water  which  it 
originally  contained,  and  it  deposits  it,  thus  not 
only  icrating  the  soil,  but  adding  to  its  moisture. 
Cold  air  can  hold  but  little  moisture,  but  hot  air 
dissolves  an  immense  quantity,  which  it  dcpos 
iis  when  it  cools,  or  on  cool  surfaces.  Who  has 
not  noticed  of  a  winter's  day,  a  locomotive  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  snowy  cloud  of  vapor,  like  a 
comet's  tail,  often  floating  for  minutes  after  the 
train  has  passed  ?  Think  of  this,  and  watch  the 
steam  cur  on  a  day  like  those  of  midsummer,  the 
hot  breath  just  as  full  of  water  as  in  winter,  is 
puffed  out  into  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  not  steam 
enough  shows  to  make  a  shadow— it  is  so 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  air. — Humestead. 


i    -mm^    » 


TWO  GE>ER<)i;S  SOILS. 

Micnjah  Harriss  was  an  active  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  became  captain.  He  and  his 
wife's  brother,  James  Shcppard,  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  a  tory  scout,  and  conveyed  to  some 
halting-place  on  King's  or  Indian  Creek,  where 
it  was  proposed  to  put  them  to  death.  When 
the  halt  was  ordered,  one  of  the  toriep  proposed 
to  another  to  shoot  them.  He  offered  the  v■^■ 
welcome  office  to  another,  and  he  to  another,  till 
the  whole  scout  had  declined  the  bloody  work. 
They  then  told  the  prisoners,  if  either  would 
shoot  the  other,  he  should  be  discharged.  They 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposition.  Sheppard 
then  said  to  their  captors  that,  if  one  life  would 
satisfy  them,  he  was  single.  His  brother  in-law 
was  a  married  man,  and  had  one  or  two  chil- 
dren. He  asked,  therefore,  to  be  the  victim. 
Harriss  would  not  accept  this  generous  sacrifice, 
but  said,  with  manly  courage:  "  If  one  has  to 
die,  let  us  both  die  together."  The  tories,  struck 
by  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  their  prisoners, 
discharged  them  both  on  parole.  They  could 
not,  however,  give  up  their  plunder ;  so  they 
seized  Captain  Harriss's  fine  horse,  which  he 
rode,  and  sent  him  home  on  foot. — Fads  of  the 
litvolution. 

CAUSES  OF  CH.4IX  LIGHTNING. 

In  a  paper  recently  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Grove  stated,  and  proved  by  exper- 
iment, that  the  efl^'ects  of  rarefaction  upon  gases, 
either  produced  by  the  air  pumps  or  by  heat,  tend 
to  render  discharges  of  electricity  more  facile, 
and  to  enable  them  to  pass  across  much  larger 
spaces  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  So 
strikingly  was  this  evidenced  with  flame,  that 
when  the  flime  of  a  spirit  lamp  was  held  near 
one  of  the  terminal  points  of  a  coal  apparatus, 
the  terminals  being  separated  to  a  distance  far 
beyond  that  at  which  the  spark  would  pass  in 
cold  air,  the  spark  darted  to  and  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  flame,  and  could  be  curved  or  twisted 
about  in  any  direction,  at  the  will  of  the  experi- 
menter, giving  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  crook- 
ed form  of  lightning,  and  of  the  probable  reason 
why  it  does  not  pass  in  straight  lines — the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  being  different  at  difl^erent 
points  in  its  passage,  and  much  of  this  variation 
of  temperature  being,  in  all  probability,  oc- 
casioned by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  dis- 
charge itself  upon  the  air.  The  experiment  is 
one  which  may  be  easily  tried. 

«—•••—» 

MAZZINL 

Mazzini,  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  has  made 
a  recent  tour  into  Italy,  and  the  following  anec- 
dote relates  to  the  trip  :— AVhen  he  goes  into 
Switzerland,  Mazzini  generally  passes  through 
the  canton  of  Ticino.  Now  the  Swiss  there 
dislike  these  excursions,  and  the  authoriiies 
have  given  the  strictest  instructions  to  arrest  the 
dictator  whenever  he  can  be  recognized.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  warning  of  his  coming,  the  Swiss 
gendarmerie  had  received  notice  that  Mazzini 
always  travels  with  two  passports.  He  then 
presented  himself  perfectly  di.eguised  at  Coppei 
or  at  Versoix — 1  am  not  quite  certain  which 
The  gendarme  who  examined  the  passport  and 
compared  notes  as  to  the  description  he  had  re 
ceived,  entertained  some  suspicions,  and,  turning 
to  Mazzini,  he  said,  "this  passport  is  all  right  ; 
but  the  second  one,  show  me  that."  "  A  second 
passport !  What  second  passport  ?  I've  only 
one."  "  O,  if  you've  only  one,  you  can  pass ;  it 
isn't  you  I'm  looking  for."  It  was  thus,  through 
the  wondrous  intelligence  of  a  gendarme,  that 
Mazzini  was  able  to  go  through  Switzerland. 
<  ^•^ — k 

False  delicacy  is  afTectation,  not  politeness. 
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THE   NEW   TOWN   OF   BELMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS. 


VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  TOWN  OF  BELMONT. 

The  accompanying  view  of  the  new  town  of 
Belmont,  Mass.,  was  drawn  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial  by  Mr.  Homer,  and  is  taken  from  a 
point  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  the  spectator 
being  supposed  to  be  looking  westward.  It  rep- 
resents the  sweep  of  Wellington  Hill,  with  its 
terraces,  elegant  private  residences,  trees  and 
gardens,  forming  altogether  a  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive scene.  Belmont  post-office  is  about  six 
miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad, 
and  the  scenery  at  that  point  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  romantic  beauty.  In  natural  at- 
tractions it  is  unequalled  by  any  spot  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  and  it  has  been  built  up  and 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  The  present  legislature, 
as  all  our  local  readers  are  aware,  passed  a  bill 
incorporating  the  new  town  of  Belmont,  an 
event  which  was  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants, 
on  its  consummation,  by  salvos  of  cannon,  dis- 
plays of  fireworks,  and  all  manner  of  rejoicing. 
It  is  the  333d  town  incorporated  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  composed  of  portions  of  Water- 
town,  West  Cambridge  and  Waltham,  taking 
1446  acres  from  the  first,  1523  acres  from  the 
second,  and  428  acres  from  the  last,  giving  it  an 
area  of  more  than  five  miles.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  1174,  of  whom  less  than  200  are 
voters.  It  is  said  that  in  proportion  to  its  8ize  it 
is  the  richest  town  in  the  State;    one  estate, 


that  of  John  P.  Cashing,  embraced  within 'the 
ne\v  town,  being  valued  at  8500,000.  Belmont 
enihraces  the  settlement  of  Waverley,  seven  miles 
from  Boston  by  Fitchburg  Railroad.  Belmont 
has  now  entered  into  the  fraternity  of  towns  with 
a  fair  start,  and  we  look  to  see  it  increase  with  a 
rapidity  proportioned  to  its  attractions  and 
advantages. 


CHARLES  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

The  view  of  Charles  River  Bridge  from 
Charlestown,  published  on  the  next  psige,  was 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waud,  and 
is  what  all  local  views  should  be,  an  accurate 
and  detailed  representation,  witliout  embellish- 
ment or  obscurity;  The  spectator  is  supposed  to 
be  on  the  Charlestown  side  of  the  river,  looking 
towards  Boston.  The  long  line  of  the  bridge 
with  its  draw,  is  accurately  depicted.  Near  its  ter- 
mination are  seen  the  tall  chimney  and  massive 
buildings  of  the  gas  company's  works,  and  in 
the  distance  the  graceful  spire  of  Christ  Church, 
historically  renowned,  and  the  more  modem 
spire  of  the  Gothic  Church  in  Hanover  Street. 
Boston  has  so  long  enjoyed  every  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  surrounding  cities  and 
town8,that  we  cannot  realize  its  condition  of  isola- 
tion in  its  peninsular  state,  when  the  citizen  was 
compelled  to  make  a  long  journey  to  get  out  of 
town  with  a  carriage,  and  when  sail  or  row-boats 


afforded  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  opposite 
shores.  The  bridging  of  the  Charles  River  was 
therefore  an  immense  step  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement; the  first  steps  towards  it  created  al- 
most as  much  excitement  in  the  good  old  town 
as  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph.  In  the 
ante-bridge  days,  when  Boston  rather  vegetated, 
and  there  were  large  gardens  throughout  the 
place,  and  cows  pastured  on  the  Common,  it  bet- 
ter deserved  the  patronizing  name  of  "village," 
which  our  New  York  friends  bestow  on  it,  than 
now,  when  the  peninsula  is  crowded  with  dwel- 
lings and  stores,  is  expanding  wherever  land  can 
be  obtained  or  made,  and  where  bridges,  horse 
and  steam  railroads  and  steam  ferries  radiate  in 
every  direction,  and  afford  every  element  of  vig- 
orous growth.  No  city  of  the  East  has  under- 
gone more  changes  than  Boston,  and  when  it  is 
finished  it  will  certainly  be  a  magnificent  city. 


I  » ■<»  > 


SKETCHES  IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

The  two  pictures  illustrating  noted  buildings 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Kilburn  on  the  spot.  The  two  struc- 
tures are  in  the  fact,  as  well  as  in  the  representa- 
tion, near  neighbors.  They  are  both  located  on 
Meeting  Street,  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  purposes 
of  the  two  buildings  are  as  diverse  as  possible, 
yet  closely  connected,  one  entirely  devoted  to 


mental,  the  other  to  physical  food.  The  market, 
which  stands  upon  the  ea*terly  side  of  Meeting 
Street,  is  but  partially  seen  in  our  view,  the  main 
building  alone  being  shown,  the  other  buildings 
connected  with  it  extending  hack  to  the  water. 
The  different  departments  are  devoted  to  beef, 
vegetables,  fruit  and  fish,  and  are  separate  and 
commodious.  The  main  building  is  of  stone, 
and  was  erected  in  1841.  The  front  is  adorned 
with  very  elaborate  iron  railings  and  lantern 
posts.  Elaborate  iron  work,  in  the  way  of  rail- 
ings, fences  and  gateways,  is  a  peculiarity  a 
stranger  notices  in  Charleston,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  a  very  graceful  and  picturesque 
effect.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  day  the 
market  has  a  very  busy  appearance,  the  commo- 
dious street,  on  either  side,  being  crowded  with 
hum.in  beings,  beasts  and  birds;  To  a  stranger 
from  the  North  particularly,  the  birds  are  not  the 
least  interesting,  they  being  buzzards,  the  self  ap- 
pointed scavengers  of  warm  climates.  They  are 
nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  are  tame,  famil- 
iar and  grotesque  to  the  last  degree.  They  sur- 
round the  market  (particularly  at  the  closing  in 
the  afternoon,  when  everything  not  sold  must  be 
cleared  out),  hopping  and  skipping  in  the  street 
and  on  the  sidewalks  in  a  manner  peculiarly  their 
own,  or  roosting  on  all  the  eaves  and  chimney- 
tops  when  they  have  gorged  themselves,  or  there 
is  nothing  more  for  them  to  eat.  They  are  looked 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  and  are  protected  by 
law.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  market,  is  the  New  or 
Charleston  Theatre.  It  is,  as 
our  view  shows,  simple  and  un- 
pretending in  its  appearance,  but 
quite  commodious,  and  well 
adapted  to  theatrical  purposes. 
Meeting  Street  presents  many 
other  fine  public  apd  private  ed- 
ifices, interspersed  among  many 
buildings  of  early  date,  a  few  nf 
which  are  seen  on  the  lift  of 
the  theatre.  Meeting  and  King 
are  both  fine  streets — the  longest 
in  the  city  running  from  the 
South  Battery,  north  and  north- 
westerly through  the  entire 
length  of  the  city. 
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CASH  SYSTEM  IN  FRANCE. 

A  Glasgow  commercial  circu- 
lar ascribes  the  comparative  se- 
curity of  French  commerce — a 
fact  which  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  it  deserves,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  thi'i  country — 
to  the  modified  nature  of  its 
credits.  In  France,  trade  ap- 
proaches far  nearer  a  cash  busi- 
ness than  it  does  either  in  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States ;  hence, 
as  an  illustration,  the  panic  of 
1857  was  comparatively  nothing 
in  France;  and,  as -a  general 
thing,  trade  is  always  more  even 
in  France  than  it  is  in  countries, 
where  credit  is  largely  extended. 
The  cirt"ular  remarks,  that  but 
for  an  abuse  of  banking,  the 
merchants  could  not  give  the  ex- 
tensive lines  of  credit  which 
they  now  do. 
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THE  GORIIiL.4. 

At  the  London  Royal  Insti- 
tute, recently,  Professor  Owen 
delivered  a  lecture  to  a  crowded 
aadience  on  the  Gorilla,  the  re- 
cently discovered  animal  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  which  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  man  of 
any  of  the  monkey  tribe  that  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  not  ex- 
cepting the  chimpanzee.  The 
first  traces  of  this  creature  was 
made  known  in  England  in  1 847, 
and  from  the  hones  and  sketches 
of  it  which  Professor  Owen  re- 
ceived from  missionaries,  he  in- 
ferred that  the  Gorilla  was  one 
of  the  most  highly-developed 
speci  ;s  of  the  monkey  group. 
In  August  last,  a  specimen  of 
the  Gorilla,  preserved  in  spirits, 
was  received  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  a  well  executed  draw- 
ing of  it,  by  Mr.  Wolff,  was 
exhibited.  Professor  Owen  first 
pointed  out  the  anatomical  char- 
acteristics of  the  Gorilla,  which 
distinguished  it  from  other  spe- 
cies of  monkeys,  and  he  after- 
wards mentioned  such  particulars 
of  its  habits  as  he  has  collected 
from  those  who  have  visited  that 
part  of  Africa  where  it  is  found. 
The  points  in  which  it  approaches 
nearer  to  man  than  any  other 
quadrumanous  animal,  are  the 
shorter  arm — particularly  the 
shortness  of  the  humerus  com- 
pared with  the  fore-arm,  a  longer 
development  of  the  great  toe,  a 
projecting  nose  bone,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  bones  of  the 
feet  to  enable  the  creature  to 
stand  more  erect.  The  drawing 
of  the  Gorilla,  from  the  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum, 
though  only  two-thirds  grown, 
represented  a  most  formidable  animal,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  skeleton  of  the  full  grown  speci- 
men, the  skeleton  of  a  man  seemed  very  slim  and 
delicate.  Not  only  are  the  bones  and  muscles 
calculated  to  give  great  strength,  but  the  large 
capacity  of  the  chest  indicated  the  powerful  en- 
ergy with  which  they  were  stimulated. 

The  part  of  Africa  where  the  Gorilla  is  found 
lies  from  the  equator  to  20  S.,  on  the  western 
portion,  in  a  hilly  country  abounding  in  palm 
trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Its  food  consists 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  its  habitation  is  the 
woods,  where  it  constructs  nests  of  the  inter- 
twined boughs,  perched  at  heights  varying  from 
12  feet  to  50.  It  avoids  the  presence  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  is  but  seldom  seen,  but  it  is  known  to 
them  as  "  the  stupid  old  man."  The  want  of  in- 
telligence that  has  induced  the  negroes  to  give  it 
that  name,  is  shown  by  its  carrying  away  fruits 
and  sugar  canes  singly,  instead  of  tying  them  to- 
gether and  carrying  several  off  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  in  thus  returning  to  take  away  its  provender 
into  the  woods  piecemeal  that  the  negroes  take 
the  opportunity  of  waiting  for  and  shooting  it. 
The  Gorilla  is  a  formidable  enemy  to  encounter. 
and  in  case  the  gun  miss  its  mark,  or  only  maim 
the  animal,  the  negro  is  quickly  overtaken  and 
killed,  or  dreadfully  mangled  by  the  canine  teeth 
of  the  creature.  Sometimes  when  a  negro  is 
passing  unawares  under  a  tree  in  which  a  Gorilla 
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is  seated,  it  will  reach  down  its  arm  and  snatch 
the  man  up  by  the  throat  and  hold  him  till  he  is 
strangled.  The  elephant  is  an  object  of  its  at- 
tack, as  they  both  live  on  the  same  food,  and, 
holding  on  to  a  high  branch  with  its  hind  feet,  it 
will  stoop  down  and  strike  the  elephant  with  a 
club.  The  Gorilla  exhibits  a  strong  attachment 
to  its  young,  as  an  instance  of  which  it  was  men- 
tioned that  a  female  and  her  two  young  ones 
having  been  seen  in  a  tree,  she  snatched  up  one 
and  ran  with  it  into  the  woods,  and  then  return- 
ed to  fetch  the  other.  Her  retreat  had  in  the 
meantime  been  cut  off,  and  when  the  gun  was 
levelled  at  her,  she  waved  her  arm  as  if  to  be- 
seech for  mercy.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  for  a  bul- 
let was  sent  through  her  heart,  and  the  young 
one  was  wounded  and  captured.  The  Gorilla  is 
sometimes  seen  walking  erect,  with  its  arms  be- 
hind its  neck ;  its  usual  mode  of  progression, 
however,  is  on  all-fours.  Professor  Owen  men- 
tioned several  other  points  in  the  habits  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  in  its  osteology,  to  show 
its  nearer  approach  to  man  than  any  other  ani- 
mals of  the  tribe  ;  and  he  concluded  by  alluding 
to  the  fossil  remains  of  quadrumanes,  to  show 
that  the  Gorilla,  like  man,  had  not  existed  till 
the  earth  had  attained  its  present  condition. 

4    mm  ^    t 

It  is  often  in  small  matters  that  the  strongest 
feelings  are  most  strikingly  displayed. 


BERMUDAN  CEDARS. 

The  beauty  of  the  'Mudian  scenery  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  cedar  trees  ;  as  without  them 
the  Bermudas  would  present  but  a  desert  appear- 
ance, for  it  appears  to  be  the  only  tree  that  can, 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements  which,  at  par- 
ticular seasons  of  the  year,  wage  war  upon  these 
islands.  It  affords  great  protection  to  the  agri- 
culturist, and  stems  the  fury  of  the  gale  from  his 
crops  ;  it  is  of  such  great  assistance  in  the  prop- 
er tillage  of  the  land,  that  tlie  local  government 
have,  at  various  times,  passed  acts  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  tree  from  destruction.  Much 
of  the  household  furniture  is  manufactured  from 
this  wood,  and  room  doors  look  extremely  hand- 
some when  made  of  the  knotted  portion  of  the 
old  cedars,  and  varnished.  The  beams  of  the 
houses,  window  frames — indeed,  we  may  say 
that  nearly  all  the  wood  required  Jpr  building  or 
house  purposes,  is  cedar.  Then,  again,  the  far- 
famed  'Mudian  boats  are  built  of  this  wood,  and 
not  boats  alone,  but  vessels  of  large  tonnage 
are  now  and  then,  at  intervals,  launched  in  the 
islands.  Some  small  vessels  of  war  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  built  also ;  one,  named  The 
Bermuda,  was  launched  in  Harrington  Sound 
some  few  years  back,  but  she  was  the  last  man- 
of-war  built  of  this  wood,  as  it  was  found  not  to 
answer  well  for  vessels  of  that  class.  In  shel- 
tered situations  the  cedar  attains  a  goodly  size, 


and  there  are  yet  remaining  a  few  specimens  of 
large  dimensions  and  supposed  great  age.  There 
is  one  situated  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Smith's 
parish,  which,  from  appearance,  numbers  many 
winters  ;  it  is  put  to  an  useful  and  decidedly  orna- 
mental purpose,  for  up  in  its  aged  and  time-worn 
branches  is  placed  the  church  bell.  Devotishire 
church  owns  a  similar  structure.  The  wood  of 
the  cedar  is  also  used  for  fuel,  and,  to  a  stranger, 
the"  peculiar  and  delightful  perfume  emitted 
while  the  wood  is  burning,,  is  novel  and  pleasing. 
Perhaps  we  may  here  be  permitted  to  venture  an 
opinion,  that  the  immense  number  of  cedar  trees 
add  greatly  to  the  heat  of  the  clime,  wtiich,  in 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  is 
generally  intense.  To  judge  of  the  heat  thrown 
out  by  one  of  these  trees,  a  person  need  only 
stand  a  few  minutes  under  its  shade,  when  its  in- 
fluence will  immediately  be  perceived.  Many  of 
the  cedars  growing  close  upon  the  shore,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  heavy  gales,  have 
a  stunted  appearance,  the  trunks  and  branches 
twisted  into  curious  shapes,  and  their  roots  bare 
and  exposed.  In  olden  times  the  native  "  squires" 
of  Bermuda  calculated  their  wealth  by  the  num- 
ber and  growth  of  the  cedars  upon  their  estates; 
and  tradition  has  it,  that  the  fair  'Mudian  damsel 
who  possessed  a  right  and  title  to  a  thousand 
goodly  cedars,  was  in  a  certain  way  of  possessing 
a  husband,  if  so  inclined. — Bermudan  Naturalist. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS.      . 

"Hark,"  York,  N.  Y.— 1.  A  matter  of  taste;  but  per- 
haps Edward  Everett  and  Uufus  Choate  are  equally 
great  in  oratory,  though  differing  in  style.  We  doubt 
whether  any  European  orator  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  equalled  either  of  them.  2.  The 
price  for  binding  is  SI- 

Pupil  — 1.  The  change  of  color  in  the  chameleon  is  only 
produced  when  the  animal  is  highly  irritated  or  ex- 
cited.   2.  A  cohort  was  a  tenth  part  of  a  Roman  legion . 

**Old  Friend." — S.  II.  is  now  established  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     He  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

M.  R.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— U'e  are  happy  to  inform  you  that 
art  matters  look  very  encouraging  in  this  city.  Good 
pictures  are  rejulily  disposed  of.  The  artists'  recep- 
tions had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  community,  and 
have  produced  fortunate  results  both  here  and  in  New 
York. 

C.  C. — We  have  an  impression  that  we  have  answered 
your  query  before,  iu  reply  to  another  correspondent, 
but  may  be  mistaken. 

CoNSTANTiA. — The  Thugs  are  an  crganized  society  in  In- 
dia of  robbers  and  murderers.  They  enter  into  a  com- 
pact to  hold  themselves  bound  to  assist,  day  or  night, 
in  any  conspiracy  which  has  plunder  for  its  object,  or 
murder  is  necessary.  They  obtain  information  of  the 
intended  journeys  of  persons  on  business,  and  likely 
to  have  money  or  valuables  with  them,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  which  cunning  can  de- 
vise to  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

A.  A. — For  cleaning  alabaster  there  is  nothing  better 
than  soap  and  water.  Stains  may  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing with  soap  and  water,  then  whitewashing  the  stained 
part,  letting  it  stand  some  hours,  then  rinsing  off  the 
whitewash,  aud  rubbing  the  part  stained. 

Hydropathist. — The  celebrated  Harvey  is  entitled  to 
some  respect  from  the  disciples  of  Priessnitz  We  are 
told  that  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  that  most 
painful  disorder,  the  gout,  he  would  sit  with  his  legs 
in  a  pail  of  water,  even  in  the  most  frosty  weather, 
until  the  pain  from  the  cold  was  as  severe  as  that  from 
the  malady,  and  then  repair  to  a  warm  room,  when  the 
disorder  was  found  to  be  cured.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  old  proverb  that  ''circumstances  alter  cases. '- 

Mrs  F.  M. — Some  twining  plants  turn  from  right  to  left, 
and  others  from  left  to  right.  For  instance,  the  con- 
volvulus and  the  passion-flower  turn  from  right  to 
left;  the  honeysuckle  and  the  hop  from  left  to  right. 

1    ^a^    > 

BAY.,l.Oi;'S   DOI.I.AR   I?IACAZIjVE. 

PRESENT  CIRCULATION,  114,000!: 
It  should  be  kncwn  to  every  family  in  the 
United  States,  that  for  one  dollar,  sent  to  our  ad- 
dress, a  first  class,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  en- 
tirely original  Magazine  may  be  had  for  a  whole 
year.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  clear,  white 
paper,  with  new  type,  and  each  number  contains 
over  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations,  making  twelve  hundred  pages  a 
year,  or  two  large  volumes,  for  one  dollar.  Post- 
age eighteen  cents  a  year.  By  far  the  cheapest 
publication  in  the  world  ! 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

There  is  a  sentiment  among  men  which  regards 
the  present  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  inspires  us  to  aid  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  in  interpreting  the  mis- 
ty record  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  This 
sentiment  is  peculiar  to  no  era,  and  is  not  the 
child  of  system.  It  is  the  offspring  of  humanity, 
alike  clamorous  with  the  greeds  of  necessity, 
and  hopeful  with  the  yearnings  of  immortality. 
We  look  upon  the  ancient  sculptured  caves  of 
India,  and  the  semi-antique  monuments  of 
Egypt,  and  mourn  the  narrow  policy  of  our  race, 
which  could  not  span  the  tribal  influence  of  their 
day,  with  the  soul-inspiring  idea  of  an  immortal 
record.  Yet  the  sentitnent  of  condemnation  for 
the  remissness  of  the  ancients,  should  be  the 
monitor  to  present  duty.  While  we  censure  the 
shortcomings  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
on  the  earth,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  record 
of  our  time  is  to  constitute  the  bridge  over  which 
our  successors  are  to  travel  in  their  searcli  for 
knowledge  of  our  predecessors.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  everything  now  extant  which  exhib- 
its traces  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent, should  be  faithfully  explored  and  chronicled 
by  the  men  of  the  present  age,  for  the  benefit  of 
succeeding  generations.  An  idle  curiosity  may 
bo  gratified  by  simply  gazing  upon  the  decaying 
relics  of  the  past;  but  a  just  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  posterity  will  prompt  us  to  place  upon 
the  record  a  clear  description  of  those  relics,  that 
their  testimony  may  be  read  in  after  ages,  when 
the  destroying  hand  of  time  has  entirely  obliter- 
ated them.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a 
discovery  of  ancient  hieroglyphic  writing,  which 
has  lately  been  made  in  Jersey  county,  Illinois. 
This  writing  appears  upon  the  rocky  face  of  a 
high  bluff,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Piasa  River, 
the  figures  being  painted  on  the  soomth  surface 
of  the  rock,  in  a  cavernous  cleft,  which  is  shel- 


tered by  an  overhanging  clitT.  The  picture  rec- 
ord is  executed  in  a  horizontal  line,  from  east  to 
west,  and  at  a  height  of  fifty  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  cliff.  The  figures  represent  men,  plants, 
and  animals,  and  are  in  good  preservation  where 
not  destroyed  by  the  decay  and  falling  of  the 
rock.  Of  one  of  the  animals  onlj*  a  part  re- 
mains, the  rest  having  been  lost  by  the  fracture 
of  the  portion  of  the  rock  upon  which  it  was 
painted.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  how  much  of 
the  record  has  been  thus  obliterated.  On  the 
top  of  the  bluff,  immediately  over  the  painted 
cliff,  is  a  stone  mound,  of  the  kind  left  by  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  and  beneath 
this  mound  was  found  a  sarcophagus,  built  of 
stones,  containing  a  human  skeleton.  Mr.  Wm. 
McAdam,  who  made  these  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries, has  taken  drawings  of  the  picture-record, 
and  of  the  mound,  and  secured  the  skull  of  the 
skeleton.  He  proposes  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science. 


4    ^»m-    > 


THE  MEART.BALLADS. 

In  the  phrase  of  "heart-ballads"  we  have 
launched  upon  the  sea  of  sentiment,  we  are 
aware ;  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  thought  to 
lead  the  confiding  "  sympathet "  across  this 
broad  ocean  of  human  range;  and  least  of  all  to 
wreck  the  pure,  generous,  ardent  lover  of  hu- 
manity upon  the  dreary  sands  of  impossible 
anticipation.  No,  no,  dear  reader;  we  have 
too  often  been  stirred  to  the  innermost  depths  of 
the  soul  by  a  lying  clangor  at  the  outer  portals, 
and  found  our  high  anticipations  subside  into 
disappointment,  when  the  bold  challenger  turned 
out  to  bo  a  counterfeit  pretender,  and  no  true 
knight.  We  therefore  eschew  the  field  of  senti- 
ment in  what  we  have  to  say  of  heart-ballads, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  prosaic  path  of  re- 
ality. There  are  a  few  ballads  in  the  world 
which  may  truly  be  styled  "of  the  heart,"  for 
they  interpret  the  feelings  of  humanity  the  world 
over.  Such  are  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  Home, 
sweet  Home,"  and  "Annie  Laurie."  This  lat- 
ter, for  blending  of  sound  that  echoes  from  the 
heart,  and  sentiment  that  makes  unerring  ap- 
peal to  human  nature,  is  perfectly  unsurpassed 
in  the  whole  range  of  united  poetry  and  music. 
It  was  written  by  a  lover,  and  a  true  lover  at 
that,  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  who  thus  poured 
forth  his  feelings  for  the  object  of  his  devotion. 
Miss  Annie  Laurie,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
a  Scotch  baronet.  The  song  was  composed 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
and  is  now  adopted  into  the  musical  repertoire  of 
all  true  lovers  as  the  fullest  expression  of  their 
passion. 

As  originally  written  by  Douglas,  the  song  is 
shorter,  simpler,  and  more  expressive.  Modern 
emendators  may  indeed  have  given  it  a  more 
elaborate  and  artistic  structure,  but  they  have  not 
improved  upon  the  touching  beauty  of  the  piece. 
The  following  is  the  original  form  of  "  Annie 
Laurie,"  as  first  sung  by  its  author ;  who,  by  the 
way,  did  not  win  his  charmer,  she  having  wed 
another. 

''  Maxwellton  banks  are  bonnie, 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew ; 
Where  1  and  Annie  Laurie 

Made  up  the  promise  true; 
Made  up  the  promise  true, 

And  never  forget  will  I, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  down  my  head  and  die. 

She's  baeket  like  a  peacock, 

She's  breasted  like  a  swan  ; 
She's  jimp  about  the  middle. 

Her  wjiist  you  weel  may  span  ; 
Her  waist  you  weel  may  span, 

And  she  has  a  rolling  eje, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  down  my  head  and  die." 

INTERN.iTION.VL  COURTESIES. 

It  is  always  very  pleasant  to  see  the  inter- 
change of  kindly  courtesies  between  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Navy  and  those  of  other 
countries  ;  for  they  reflect  truly  the  generous  and 
chivalrous  sentiments  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  entertain  towards  each  other,  and  which 
we  especially  cherish  for  the  other  powers.  The 
other  day  we  had  occasion  to  note  the  generous 
act  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Paraguay  ex- 
pedition, in  making  up  a  handsome  sum  for  the 
relief  of  a  French  soldier  who  suffered  by  an  ex- 
plosion, while  his  vessel  was  paying  a  salute  to 
our  fleet,  in  the  harbor  of  Montevideo.  An  oc- 
currence took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  last 
October,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  official 
notice,  and  of  hearty  commendation,  in  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  British  ministry  and  our 
own  government.  As  the  U.  S.  ship  Macedonian 
was  coming  out  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  she  dis- 
covered the  British  steam  sloop-ot  war  Curacoa 


to  be  aground,  hard  and  fast,  and  unable  to  get 
off.  Capt.  Levy  of  the  Macedonian  promptly 
tendered  the  services  of  his  vessel  and  crew  to 
extricate  the  British  captain  from  his  difficulty. 
The  oflTcr  was  accepted,  as  was  also  the  aid  prof- 
fered by  the  Turks,  French  and  Russians,  with 
their  vessels.  Tlie  Macedonian,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  vessels,  tugged  for  hours  to  haul 
the  Curacoa  off;  but  they  could  not  start  her, 
with  all  their  united  efforts.  Capt.  Levy  contin- 
ued his  labors,  even  after  the  other  assistants  had 
abandoned  the  undertaking  in  depair,  and  parted 
several  hawsers.  The  other  crafts  lightened  the 
stranded  vessel  somewhat,  by  taking  oflT  her 
heavy  lading,  but  could  not  move  her.  As  a  last 
resort,  Capt.  Levy  knocked  down  the  cabin  bulk- 
heads of  the  Macedonian,  and  took  a  heavy 
cable  from  the  Curacoa,  through  his  cabin 
windows  to  the  capstan.  The  other  end  of  the 
cable  was  made  fest  to  the  capstan  of  the  British 
vessel,  and  then  the  crews  of  both  vessels 
manned  the  bars,  and  by  simultaneous  action  got 
her  off.  The  successful  issue  of  this  prolonged 
labor  caused  a  shout  from  both  crews  that  made 
the  welkin  ring.  The  captain  of  the  Curacoa 
subsequently  stated  these  facts  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  thereupon  the  British  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs.  Lord  Malmsbury,  caused  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  be  communicated  to  Gen.  Cass,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the  signal  service 
rendered  by  Capt.  Levy  and  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Macedonian,  is  commended  in  the  warm 
est  terms.  Secretary  Toucey  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment has  addressed  a  letter  to  Capt.  Levy,  con- 
veying to  him  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  Briti'ih  government.  This  occurrence,  pleas- 
ing in  itself,  is  rendered  doubly  so  by  its  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  Congress,  by 
which  Capt.  Levy  was  restored  to  the  active  list. 


<  ^•^  > 


THE  MOUNT  VERNON  FUNI>. 

The  secretary  of  the  "  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association  of  the  Union  "  has  published  a  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  the  purchase,  in  the 
Mount  Vernon  Record,  under  date  of  March 
23d.  The  report  expresses  regret  that  the  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make 
up  the  balance  required,  by  contributions  on  the 
last  birthday  of  Washington,  did  not  meet  with 
a  full  response.  But  yet  the  prospects  are  very 
encouraging  for  the  early  extinction  of  the  debt 
which  has  been  incurred  by  the  purchase.  In 
the  space  of  four  weeks  the  sum  of  sixty-two 
thousand  dollars  additional  has  been  paid  off; 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  having  been  re- 
ceived from  recent  contributions.  The  second 
and  third  instalments,  due  in  1860  and  '61,  have 
thus  been  anticipated.  Of  the  sum  of  $200,000 
required  for  the  purchase,  upwards  of  $158,000 
has  now  been  paid,  leaving  only  about  forty-two 
thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  amount.  This 
certainly  looks  very  well  indeed,  for  the  early 
success  of  the  undertaking,  and  gives  much  en- 
couragement that  the  additional  sum  which  is 
needed  to  put  the  estate  in  good  condition,  may 
be  obtained  without  difficulty.  There  are  now 
thirty  lady  vice-regents  for  the  States,  showing 
that  all  the  States  of  the  Union  but  three  are  co- 
operating to  some  extent  in  this  filial  duty  of  the 
nation.  The  ladies  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
patriotic  labors. 


VENERABIiE  KRITISII  PEERS. 

The  following  sketch  of  those  four  noble  peers. 
Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Lansdowne  and 
Campbell  is  given  by  a  London  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  : — "  A  very  inter- 
esting parliamentary  performance,  the  other 
night,  was  Lord  Lyndhurst's  speech  on  the  Roy- 
al Academy.  Lord  Lyndhurst  tops  even  Lord 
Brougham  in  mental  longevity.  Now,  I  believe, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  he  is  as  lucid  in  state- 
ment, as  clear  in  memory,  as  playful  at  once  and 
as  powerful  in  illustration  as  ever  he  was.  Even 
the  dull  and  decorous  lords  seemed  stirred  when 
the  eagle-faced  old  man  spoke  of  the  days, 
"  when  I  attended  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  lectures 
seventy  years  ago."  As  the  son  of  Copley,  the 
historical  painter,  Lord  Lyndhurst's  youth  was 
passed  chiefly  in  the  society  of  artists.  He  still 
cherishes  the  memory  of  those  days,  and  is  proud 
of  his  father's  connection  with  art.  Only  the 
other  day  I  heard  of  his  sending  for  one  of  our 
distinguished  painters  to  ask  his  advice  about 
varnishing  a  picture  of  bis  father's,  which  ho  was 
about  to  present  to  sonje  public  institution  in  his 
father's  native  State — I  believe  Boston.  Lord 
Brougham  is  little  less  of  a  wonder  than  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  though  several  years  younger.     His 


energy  is  still  terrific.  He  uses  a  mental  sledge- 
hammer where  Lyndhurst  handles  a  small  sword 
— not  the  less  deadly  because  it  requires  less 
muscle  to  wield  it.  For  unimpaired  clearness  of 
intellect.  Lord  Lansdowne,  now  injiis  eightieth 
year,  may  compare  not  unfavorably  with  either 
of  these  legal  perennials.  But  deafness  is  evi- 
dently growing  upon  him,  greatly  to  his  annoy- 
ance. His  genial,  social,  and  inquiring  nature 
is  ill  adapted  to  acquiesce  in  the  shutting  up  of 
that  great  avenue  to  the  brain.  Lord  Campbell 
is  worthy  to  run  as  wheeler  with  Lord  Brougham 
is  the  unicorn  team  of  which  Lyndhurst  should 
be  leader.  The  intellect  is  of  a  less  massive  or- 
der than  Brougham's,  of  a  less  finished  elegance 
and  less  noble  proportions  than  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's ;  but  it  is  an  eminently  practical  mind, 
and  in  capital  working  order,  without  a  speck  of 
rust,  kept  in  full  play  as  it  is,  yet  not  over  tasked, 
by  the  duties  of  chief  justiceship.  Take  these  four 
men  together,  and  I  suppose  we  might  challenge 
any  assemblage,  of  any  country,  or  any  period  of 
history,  to  match  them,  as  examples  of  large  ac- 
quirement, and  long-exercised  and  marvellously- 
preserved  powers  of  mind." 


FRIENDSHIP  IN  MONKEYS. 

A  sentimental  scene  was  witnessed  not  long 
ago,  in  one  of  the  pavilions  of  the  Jardin  des 
Planles,  at  Paris ;  the  very  one,  by  the  way, 
where  sentiment  would  hardly  be  looked  for,  viz., 
that  of  the  monkey.  While  the  inmates  of  that 
abode  were  indulging  in  their  accustomed  gam- 
bols, the  entrance  bell  announced  a  visitor;  an 
old  woman  entered  with  a  monkey  under  her 
arm,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  keeper.  No 
sooner  did  the  new  comer  perceive  the  rotunda, 
where  his  friends  were  enjoying  themselves,  than 
it  set  up  a  scream  of  delight,  ran  to  the  door, 
and  by  sundry  equivocal  pantomimes  expressed 
his  impatience  at  finding  it  clo.sed.  When  the 
keeper  at  length  opened  it,  Pug  rushed  in,  and 
was  instantly  locked  in  the  embrace  of  another 
monkey,  who  had  recognized  the  voice,  and  had 
hastened  to  receive  him.  It  appears  that  the  new 
comer  belongs  to  M.  Godard,  the  aeronaut,  and 
always  accompanies  him  in  his  reiial  excursions. 
When  the  balloon  had  reached  a  certain  height, 
Pug,  seated  in  a  little  arm-chair,  to  which  he  is 
securely  fastened,  performs  his  descent  in  a  para- 
chute. Though  a  little  nervous  at  the  beginning 
of  his  descent,  the  little  seronaut  soon  gets  ac- 
customed to  the  waving  motion,  and  seems  to 
enjoy  it;  for,  though  accustomed  during  the 
summer,  to  the  periodical  arrival  of  the  old  wo- 
man to  fetch  him  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  he 
never  evinces  any  reluctance  to  follow  her.  Du- 
ring his  absence  his  friend  in  the  pavilion  is 
melancholy  and  downcast,  refuses  food,  and  de- 
clines to  play ;  and  whenever  the  door  of  the 
pavilion  is  opened,  runs  to  see  whether  the  ab- 
sentee has  returned. 

Code's  Trimming  Store. —  Our  neighbor, 
F.  W.  Cobb,  at  No.  18  Winter  Street,  has 
the  best  found  trimming  store  in  Boston.  The 
Trimming  department  comprises  every  variety  of 
Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Dress,  Mantilla 
and  Cloak  Trimmings.  The  Worsted  depart- 
ment, stocked  with  every  article  pertaining  to 
Worsted,  Silk  and  Chenille  ^mico/rfer^,  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  accomplished  lady,  where  la- 
dies may  procure  work  done — receive  instruc- 
tion, or  obtain  materials.  Mr.  Cobb  has  just 
added,  by  fresh  importations,  a  very  large  assort- 
ment of  goods  to  his  extensive  stock. 

<     ^»m    t 

The  Je'ivs  in  Russia. —  There  is  a  rumor 
from  St.  Pctersburgh  that  the  establishment  of 
a  synagogue  in  the  capital,  where  heretofore  Jews 
had  only  been  allowed  to  reside  under  very  se- 
vere restrictions,  is  about  to  be  authorized.  This, 
if  true,  is  an  evidence  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  resolved  to  enter  the  path  of  religious 

liberty. 

^ <  ^ »^  > 

Fine-Art  Drawing  Pencils. — The  admir- 
able drawing  pencils  manufactured  by  De  La 
Rue  &  Co.,  London,  may  be  obtained  of  Thom- 
as Groom  &  Co.,  82  State  Street.  They  are  of 
the  best  lead,  and  the  color  and  quality  com- 
mend them  to  the  use  of  artists. 


No  GO. — Lord  Crowley  did  not  succeed  in  his 

mission  to  Austria;  and  England,  with  every 

disposition  to  be  a  cat's-paw  of  France,  has  not 

been  able  to  pull  a  single  chestnut  out  of  the  firo. 
>-»•«--• 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. —  The  cheap- 
est work  ever  sold  in  the  United  States.  One 
dollar  a  year.  Tin  cents  a  single  copy,  everywhere. 
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PUMPING  SOVEREIGNS. 

The  twenty-horse  power  engine  at  the  British 
Mint  has  a  double  duty  to  perform  :  it  pumps  at 
once  water  and  sovereigns  !  This  engine  is  on 
the  high  and  low  pressure  principle,  and  was  in- 
vented some  ten  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Rennie. 
As  regards  the  water-pumping  arrangements,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  spur-pinion  on  the  fly-wheel 
shaft  gives  motion  to  a  wheel  attached  to  a  three- 
throw  crank  shaft,  which  again  works  the  pumps 
beneath.  The  well  is  420  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
pumps,  of  nine  inches  diameter,  throw  water 
into  a  large  cistern  fifty  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
thence  the  water  flows  to  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Pumping  sovereigns,  however,  is  a 
difTerent  thing.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a 
very  largo  double  acting  air  pump — designed 
a  few  years  since  by  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
mint,  who  was  not  rewarded  for  his  pains — is 
placed  below  the  beam,  and  worked  by  a  rod 
dependent  thereon.  The  pump  exhausts  (in 
both  the  up  and  down  strokes)  a  tube  220  feet  in 
length,  connected  with  a  vacuum  chamber  near 
the  coining  press  room.  Necessarily  the  vacuum 
chamber — .50  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter — is  exhausted,  too,  and  on 
the  upper  part  of  this  stand  eight  pneumatic 
pumps  ingeniously  fitted  with  valves,  levers, 
springs,  and  other  fitments,  and  attached  by 
means  of  rods  to  the  hollow  upright  shafts  of 
the  presses  themselves.  The  pumps  of  the 
presses  are  forced  down  by  the  intermittent  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  pistons,  packed 
with  leather,  with  which  they  are  supplied,  and 
carry  with  them  the  screws  of  the  presses  them- 
selves. Boys  feed  the  presses  with  gold  or  silver 
blanks,  and  have  complete  command  over  them 
and  the  pumps.  Motion  is  given  to  both  at  the 
rate  of  from  60  to  70  per  minute,  and  the  dies 
deliver  into  trays  provided  for  the  purpose 
streams  of  gold  coins  at  the  same  speed,  and 
which  have  a  most  tempting  appearance.  Thus 
are  sovereigns  pumped  into  existence.  We 
know  one  sovereign  that  can't  be  pumped — and 
that's  Louis  Napoleon. 


RIDING  A  HOBBY. 

The  archbishop  of  Dublin  tells  of  a  horseman 
who,  having  lost  his  way,  made  a  complete  cir- 
cle ;  when  the  first  round  was  finished,  seeing 
the  marks  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  never  dreaming 
that  they  were  those  of  his  own  beast,  he  re- 
joiced, and  said,  "  This,  at  least,  shows  me  that 
I  am  in  some  track  !"  When  the  second  circuit 
wa.s  finished,  the  signs  of  travel  were  doubled, 
and  he  said,  "  Now,  surely,  I  am  in  a  beaten 
way  ;"  and  with  the  conclusion  of  every  round 
the  marks  increased,  till  he  was  certain  that  he 
must  be  in  some  frequented  thoroughfare,  and 
approaching  a  populous  town ;  but  all  the  while 
he  was  riding  after  his  horse's  tail,  and  deceived 
by  the  track  of  his  own  error.  So  it  is  with 
men  that  ride  a  hobby. 

<  ^•^  > 

Refkactory  Singers — They  have  a  sum- 
mary way  of  dealing  with  "  birds  that  can  sing, 
but  wont  sing,"  in  Havana.  They  cage  them  in 
jail  till  their  voices  come  back  ;  and  so  they 
served  M.  Gassier  lately.  His  round  head  look- 
ing through  the  iron-bars  window  had  the  eflFect 
of  a  crotchet  in  a  musical  score. 

<  » > »  I 

LoOKiKo  AHEAD. — The  New  York  Courier 
estimates  that  in  the  year  1 990  the  population  of 
that  city,  taking  as  a  basis  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, will  amount  to  four  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine. 


<    m»^    > 


The  Schoolmaster  abroad. — The  school- 
master, in  his  travels,  seems  to  have  halted  in 
Persia.  Lithographic  presses  have  been  estab- 
lished both  at  L'pahan  and  at  Teheran,  and  sev- 
eral useful  school  books  have  been  published. 
<  *  • »  > 

Rome. — The  pope  has  recently  ordered  two 
large  barns  to  be  pulled  down  for  the  better  pros- 
ecution of  excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
from  which  interesting  discoveries  are  anticipated. 


-«—••• — ►- 


Swiss  Girls. — In  Switzerland,  it  is  said, 
20,000  girls  gain  a  livelihood  by  making  watches, 
or,  in  other  words,  live  on  tick. 


Good  News  for  the  Shoemakers. — The 
population  of  England  increases  at  the  rate  of 
one  thousand  soles  a  day  ! 

1  ^  ■ »  I 

For  Lovers  only. — Why  is  a  kiss  like  scan- 
dal ?    Because  it  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth. 


THE  ATL.INTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  cable  sleeps  quietly  beneath  the  sea ;  De 
Sauty  "has  gone  home,"  and  stays  "  gone  home  " 
very  efFoctually.  Whether  he  will  again  "  revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  probably  depends 
upon  the  question  whether  the  cable  will  make 
another  spasmodic  effort  at  giving  an  "  intelligi- 
ble signal."  To  all  appearance  Do  Sauty  and 
the  cable  are  regularly  done  up,  and  have  been 
balanced  off  upon  the  books  of  the  company. 
An  effort  is  now  to  bo  made  to  lay  a  new  cable 
of  an  improved  structure,  and  by  a  safer  process  ; 
and  the  British  government  has  agreed  to  guar- 
antee for  twenty-five  years  a  dividend  of  eight  per 
cent,  on  a  new  capital  of  £600,000,  to  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph  Company.  This  proposal  puts 
the  company  on  its  legs  again  ;  for  with  this 
guarantee  the  money  can  readily  bo  raised.  It 
is  now  thought  that  by  the  end  of  August,  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  for  laying  the  improved  cable 
which  has  been  proposed,  and  which  can  be  man- 
ufactured in  season  for  operations  to  commence 
by  that  time.  The  government  promise  of  aid 
has  already  improved  the  market  price  of  shares 
in  the  company's  stock,  raising  it  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  ;  and  some  apprehensions  are 
expressed  that  it  may  also  raise  De  Sauty,  and 
bring  the  old  cable  to  life,  which  it  is  thought 
may  have  been  made  "  to  play  'possum  "  all  this 
time,  so  as  to  effect  this  valuable  government 
aid. 

1  ^  >  »  » 

SniiURBAN  MATTERS.^Planting  time  has 
commenced,  and  happy  or  unhappy  suburbans, 
just  as  your  tastes  lead  you  to  term  them,  are 
seen  daily  rushing  for  the  cars,  dragging  along 
trees  and  bushes,  and  reminding  yon  of  Mac- 
dufTs  troops  when  they  personated  "  Birnam 
wood  "  in  their  advance  upon  that  singularly  un- 
pleasant Scottish  gentleman,  Macbeth,  just  about 
the  period  when  his  "  time  was  up,"  and  he  was 
"  wanted."  Well,  the  worst  we  wish  them  is, 
that  every  tree  they  set  out  may  blossom  and 
bear  fruit.  Tree-planters  are  true  benefactors 
of  society. 

<  ».»  t 

A  Plea  for  thb  Beardless. — In  the  year 
1.586,  the  young  Constable  of  Castile  was  sent 
by  his  sovereign  to  felicitate  Pope  Sixtus  V.  on 
his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  The  pontiff, 
displeased  tliatso  young  an  ambassador  had  been 
deputed  to  him,  could  not  help  saying,  "  And 
well,  sir,  did  your  master  want  men,  by  sending 
me  an  ambassador  without  beard  V  "  If  my 
sovereign  had  thought,"  replied  the  proud  young 
Spaniard,  "  that  merit  consisted  in  a  beard,  he 
would  have  sent  you  a  buck-goat,  and  not  a  gentle- 
man, as  I  am." 

A  Scotch  Answer. — "Well,"  said  a  Yan- 
kee proudly  to  a  travelling  Scot,  as  they  stood 
by  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  "  is  not  that  wonderful  ■? 
In  your  country  you  never  saw  anything  like 
that  ?"  "  Like  that,"  quoth  the  latter,  "  there's 
a  far  muir  wonderful  concern  nae  twae  miles  frae 
whar  I  was  born."  "Indeed,"  says  Jonathan, 
"  and  pray  what  kind  of  a  concern  may  it  be  ?" 
"  Why,  mon,"  replied  the  other,  "it's  a  peacock 
wi'  a  wooden  leg  !" 


A  new  Coldmbus. — A  Boston  correspon- 
dent of  that  very  clever  paper,  the  New  York 
Saturday  Press,  talks  of  having  discovered  a 
sculptor  in  Ball  Hughes,  about  whom  nobody  in 
Boston  seemed  to  know  anything.  Why,  man. 
Ball  Hughes  is  one  of  the  best-known  men  about 
town,  and  his  talents  were  recognized  long  ago. 


Love  and  Arsenic. — A  German  of  Milwau- 
kie,  all  for  love,  lately  tried  to  end  himself  and 
his  sorrows  by  taking  poison.  He  began  with 
five  grains  of  arsenic,  and  daily  increased  the 
3ose — but  instead  of  killing  him,  it  only  fattened 
him,  much  to  his  chagrin  and  disappointment. 


-«  ^  ■  ^  > 


Too  bad  to  be  guessed — A  schoolmaster 
'perpetrates  the  following  : — What  irregular  verb, 
if  conjugated  in  the  first  persons  of  three  tenses, 
will  define  the  spectacle  of  boys  indulging  in  a 
certain  game  ?    See,  saw,  seen  !  (See-saw scene!) 

The  Boston  Fairs.— It  is  estimated  that  the 
aggregate  receipts  of  the  late  five  fairs  at  the 
Music  Hall  exceeded  865,000,  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds to  about  830,000. 

— < — m*^  > 

Jddging  of  Beauty. — We  should  judge  of 
beauty,  not  by  the  mathematical  proportions  of 
the  body  and  face,  but  by  the  effect  it  produces. 


(!li!lla)jsitic  (Katijcrittss. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Petersburgh  call  Madame 
Bosio  the  "divine  cantatrice." 

A  police  officer  in  Baltimore  has  been  fined  for 
"  swearing  a  profane  oath  "  in  a  justice's  office. 

Slant  N.  Dickeler,  Esq.,  writes  for  a  Connecti- 
cnt  paper.     Of  course  his  articles  are  one  sided. 

The  peo])lc  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  are  urging 
the  annexation  of  that  town  to  Washington. 

A  new  play,  called  the  Irish  Cousin,  has  been 
produced  in  New  York.  It  is  no  relation  of  the 
other  cousins. 

Lake  Pepin,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  has  an 
average  width  of  a  mile  and  one-half,  and  is 
deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  vessels. 

There  are  8000  railroad  stockholders  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  who  have  invested  nineteen  and 
a  half  millions  in  this  kind  of  property. 

Miss  Ida  Vernon,  who  was  last  season  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  is  playing  at  Louisville.  The 
Journal  calls  her  "  the  lustrous-eyed,  beautiful 
Ida  Vernon." 

Dr.  Gunn  has  been  nominated  for  health  offi- 
cer at  New  York.  If  elected,  the  inmates  of  the 
quarantine  may  be  expected  to  "go  off"  with- 
out a  "  discharge." 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer  says  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  niue  of  the  Dartmoor  prison- 
ers residing  in  that  town,  and  all,  though  in 
advanced  years,  arc  in  good  health. 

The  recent  canvass  in  Niagara,  Orleans  and 
Genesee  counties,  New  York,  for  senator,  was  an 
extraordinary  case.  There  were  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  candidates  voted  for. 

Mrs.  Turhune,  best  known  to  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative circle  of  readers  as  Marion  Harland, 
has  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  her  husband 
being  pastor  elect  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch 
Church. 

•In  his  new  work  on  Ancient  Egypt,  Baron 
Bunsen  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land  of 
the  Pharoahs  was  inhabited  "  by  men  who  made 
use  of  pottery,"  11,000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

A  letter  from  Fort  Yuma  says  the  gold  mines 
there  are  one  of  the  grandest  humbugs  of  the 
day,  and  those  who  go  there  expecting  to  amass 
fortunes  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  will  be  woe- 
fully disappointed.  * 

Until  lately  the  ancient  town  of  Wcstport, 
Mass.,  was  without  a  church  bell.  The  ladies  of 
the  Congregational  Society  determined  that  they 
would  have  one,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds. 

One  wing  only  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
at  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  has  been  completed.  It 
cost  840,000,  and  the  News  says  is  built  in  the 
style  ol  a  famous  architect,  "  with  a  mortgage 
and  a  cupola  on  the  top." 

The  losses  by  fire  in  San  Francisco  recorded 
since  December,  1849,  and  to  May,  1855 — five 
years  and  a  few  months — amount  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  thirty-one  million  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  I 

The  Detroit  Advertiser  says  that  the  growing 
wheat  crop  throughout  Micliigan  never  before 
looked  so  promising  at  this  season  as  at  present, 
and  that  unless  some  contingency  arises,  the  crop 
will  be  larger  than  ever  belore. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Greene  is  busy  with  a  memoir  of 
his  grandfather,  General  Nathaniel  Greene— a 
charming  task.  Since  the  biographer  will  find 
occasion  enough  for  just  praise  to  satisfy  the 
filial  aftection  of  the  man. 

A  dug-out  canoe,  with  a  freight  of  over  6000 
pounds,  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  recently, 
it  was  56  feet  long,  and  was  made  from  the  solid 
trunk  of  a  yellow  poplar  tree.  Mot  a  single 
knot  or  imperfection  could  be  discovered  about 
the  tree. 

A  sparring  exhibition  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  police  officer, 
who  informed  the  pugilists  of  the  cxi^tence  of  a 
statute  imposing  a  fine  of  S200  upon  all  persons 
participating  in  such  an  exhibition,  either  as 
principals  or  spectators. 

The  yield  of  maple  sugar  in  Michigan  has 
been  so  extraordinary  this  season,  that  farmers 
are  selling  it  for  from  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound.  More  sugar  has  been  made  in  the  west- 
ern counties  of  Pennsylvania  this  season  than 
for  many  years  past. 

A  vein  of  iron  ore  has  been  found  in  the  yard 
of  the  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  prison.  It  apparently 
runs  in  the  direction  of  Slate  lands  outside  the 
prison  stockade,  in  which  case  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  prison,  furnishing  ore  for  the 
forges  and  labor  for  the  convicts. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  says  Messrs.  Searle  and 
Tuttle  of  the  United  States  have  just  received 
first  class  medals  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  their  astro- 
nomical discoveries  in  the  year  1858. 

Mr.  Perry,  an  ex-secretary  of  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Madrid,  who  is  married  to  a  Span- 
ish lady  and  settled  in  Spain,  has  proposed  to 
the  government  to  lay  down  a  telegraphic  cable 
between  Spain  and  Cuba ;  and  he  proposes  that 
it  shall  touch  the  Canaries,  Porto  Kico,  and  some 
other  places. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Smith,  the  late  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  was  "  s  rprised  "  recentiv 
by  receiving  a  check  for  $500  from  a  few  of  the 
alumni  of  the  university,  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
regard  and  esteem  for  him.  The  doctor  had  to 
abandon  the  office  of  president  some  time  ago, 
in  consequence  of  impaired  health. 


^antiis  of  Cioltr. 

Keep  true  to  the  dreams  of  thy  youth. — 

Scliiller. 

....  The  secret  pleasure  of  a  generous  act  is 
the  great  mind's  great  bribe. — Dryden. 

It  is  only  when  we  get  a  little  that  we 

begin  to  envy  a  great  deal. — Bovee. 

....  The  philosopher  deprived  of  property 
resembles  the  athlete  stripped  for  battle — De 
Boufflers. 

....  It  speaks  well  for  the  native  kindness  of 
our  hearts,  that  nothing  gives  us  greater  pleasure 
than  when  we  are  conferring  it. — Dovee. 

....  We  should  trust  medals  more  implicitly 
than  books,  because  it  seems  easier  to  express 
falsehood  on  paper  than  on  bronze. — De  Bouffleri. 

....  The  arts  of  peace  are  the  only  arts  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  very  solicitous  to  know. — Rev. 
Jona.  Boucher. 

....  All  of  us,  who  are  without  anything, 
spend  our  manhood  in  unlearning  the  follies,  or 
expiating  the  mistakes,  of  our  youth. — Shelley. 

It  is  often  better  to  have  a  great  deal  of 

harm  happen  to  one  than  a  little  ;  a  great  deal 
may  rouse  you  to  remove  what  a  little  will  only 
accustom  you  to  endure. —  Greville. 

....  God  gave  you  that  gifted  tongne  of 
yours,  and  set  it  between  your  teeth,  to  make 
known  your  true  meaning  to  us,  not  to  be  rattled 
like  a  muffin  man's  bell. —  Carlyle. 

....  Do  you  know  that  in  the  gradual  pas- 
sage from  maturity  to  helplessness  the  harshest 
characters  sometimes  have  a  period  in  which 
they  are  gentle  and  placid  as  young  children. — 
0.   W.  Holmes. 

....  If  I  were  giving  advice  to  a  young  fel- 
low of  talent,  with  two  or  three  facets  to  his 
mind,  I  would  tell  him  by  all  means  to  keep  his 
wit  in  the  background  until  after  he  had  made  a 
reputation  with  his  more  splid  qualities. — 0.  W. 
Holmes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  rather  have 

my  heart  torn  from  my  body,  than  to  have  this 
precious  passage  torn  from  the  precious  Book  : 
"  Come  unto  mo  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." — Rev.  J.  M. 
Gregory. 

....  Some,  in  their  discourses,  desire  rather 
commendation  of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all 
arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what 
is  true  ;  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what 
might  be  said,  and  not  what  should  bethought. — 
Lord  Bacon. 

....  The  lower  your  senses  are  kept,  the  bet- 
ter you  may  govern  them.  "Appetites  are  com- 
monly like  two  buckets,  when  one  is  at  the  top 
the  other  is  at  the  bottom.  The  senses  are  some 
of  them  so  mean,  they  relish  scarcely  anything 
but  what  they  beg  for. — Collier. 


*    mmm    t 


Jolter's  1i3iitrgct. 

What  is  the  French  for  sleigh-horses  1  Che- 
vaux  de  "  freeze." 

If  the  doctor  orders  bark,  has  not  the  patient 
a  right  to  growl  ? 

The  more  tea  you  put  in  the  pot,  the  stronger 
the  water  will  be. 

Why  is  Asia  like  a  market  shed  in  Christmas 
week  ?     Because  there  is  Turkey  in  it. 

If  a  lady  yawns  half  a  dozen  times  in  succes- 
sion, young  man,  you  may  get  your  hat. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  man  who 
"  held  on  to  the  last,"  was  a  shoemaker. 

"  Wood  is  the  thing  after  all,"  as  the  man  with 
a  wooden  leg  said,  when  the  mad  dog  bit  it. 

Why  is  a  tradesman  who  keeps  enlarging  his 
stock  like  a  venomous  reptile  ?  Because  he  is 
an  adder. 

"  I'm  particularly  uneasy  on  this  point,"  as 
the  fly  said,  when  the  boy  stuck  him  on  the  end 
of  a  needle. 

Isn't  it  singular  that  an  ill-natured  shopkeeper 
should  ever  oft'er  to  sell  his  goodwill,  when  all 
the  world  knows  he  hasn't  any  ? 

It  is  strange,  but  every  woman's  hnsband  is 
the  very  worst  that  ever  lived,  until  he  is  at- 
tacked, and  then  "  dear  fellow  "  he  is  the  very 
best! 

We  always  think  of  a  very  mean  marv  that  he 
was  made  by  one  of  nature's  cobblers,  and  like 
an  unfinished  boot,  thrown  off  without  being 
souled. 

There  is  a  man  living  somewhere  so  alarm- 
ingly bright  that  he  uses  the  palm  of  his  hand 
for  a  looking  glass.  It  is  said  anybody  can  see 
through  him. 

Why  is  the  Ohio  River  like  a  drunkard  ?  Be- 
cause it  takes  in  the  Monnngahela,  goes  past 
Wheeling,  gets  a  Licking  at  Cincinnati,  and  Falls 
at  Louisville. 

What  is  the  Latin  dialogue  that  usually  occurs 
between  a  shoemaker  and  a  ])air  of  old  boots  ? 
Shoemaker  says,  "  Bute  Imendu,"  to  which 
boots  reply,  "  solus." 

We  hate  an  author  who  is  dealing  eternally  in 
hyperbole.  If  such  an  one  were  a  Jupiter,  he 
would  never  fan  a  lady's  cheek  except  with  a 
hurricane,  or  kindle  a  fire  except  with  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

When  Suwarrow  was  defeated  in  Switzerland, 
some  one  told  the  king  of  Prussia  the  bombastic 
l^roclamation  which  that  general  had  issued. 
"  Bah  !"  said  the  king,  "  Suwarrow  resembles 
a  drum  ;  he  makes  no  noise  until  he  is  beaten." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPRING. 

BT    JOHN    R.    QOODWIK. 

There's  a  yoioe  in  the  air,  that  whispera  of  Spring, 

And  of  life  from  the  grave  awakening ; 

A  breath  from  a  distant  Summer  clime. 

That  bears  an  odor  of  flower  and  Tine ; 

The  cloudless  blue  of  the  western  sky 

Is  softer  and  warmer  to  mine  eye ; 

The  icy  chain  that  the  stream  hath  bound, 

By  the  Hand  unseen,  without  a  sound, 

Has  been  broken,^it8  waters,  turbid  and  dank. 

Weep  over  the  sides  of  its  mossy  bank ; 

And  the  roots  of  the  Tiolets,  pulsate  and  thrill, 

And  the  lily  bulbs,  and  the  daffodil, 

Each  to  the  other,  touch  and  sing 

Their  morning  song,  to  the  welcome  Spring. 

»    -mmm,    t 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    ARTIST: 

—  OR, 

SIXTY    YEARS    AGO. 

BT   ARTHUR   W.    CONANT. 

"  The  loTcliest  baby,  sir  I" 

"What  is  it,  nurse?"  asked  the  delighted 
father. 

"  A  boy,  sir — and  perfect  in  limb  and  feature. 
Not  a  blemish  in  him." 

Nurse  held  up  the  little  red  lump  of  humanity 
for  him  to  kiss  ;  but  though  there  was  heartfelt 
happiness  in  the  young  father's  look,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  caress  it  yet. 

Aunts,  cousins,  grandmothers,  all  came,  and 
pronounced  the  child  perfect.  "  Never  was  there 
such  a  beautiful  creature,"  said  one  and  all. 
And  pretty '  Mary  Kent,  Ijdng  there  with  her 
soft,  graceful  embroideries  around  her,  and  her 
dark  curls  floating  over  the  pillow,  was  as  happy 
a  young  mother  as  was  ever  blessed  by  the  first 
sight  of  a  blue-eyed  child. 

All  the  pleasant  signs  of  progress  that  could 
be  made  by  an  infant  prodigy  like  the  little  Fitz 
Herbert,  were  duly  observed  and  chronicled. 
Every  little  pearl  of  a  tooth  had  its  record  to  some 
distant  relative,  and-  every  inch  of  golden  hair 
that  added  itself  to  the  dear  bead,  made  it  look 
more  and  more  like  a  seraph  to  Mary's  eyes. 
The  teeth  and  hair  having  been  duly  registered, 
she  would  write  no  more  letters  to  cousin  Lucy 
until  she  could  tell  her  that  the  baby  walked.  0, 
the  inexpressible  delight  of  seeing  the  first  step 
which  the  little  human  traveller  ever  plants  on 
the  earth,  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  wander- 
ings until  his  last  footstep  hovers  trembling  over 
the  grave ! 

"  Well,  Miss  Kent,  aint  that  child  never  goin' 
to  walk  V  asked  a  rough  but  well-meaning  wo- 
man, when  she  called  in  one  morning  and  saw 
the  little  two  year-old,  sitting  tied  into  his  dining 
chair,  and  watching  his  mother  as  she  was  paring 
apples. 

Mary  burst  into  tears.  Mrs.  Solfe  she  knew 
meant  no  harm,  but  she  had  touched  a  chord 
that  vibrated  in  the  poor  young  mother's  heart, 
and  waked  into  expression  a  thought  she  had  not 
dared  to  utter. 

"  O,  Mrs.  Rolfe !"  she  said  in  a  piteous  tone 
that  went  to  the  good  woman's  heart,  it  was  so 
sad,  "  tell  me,  you  who  know  so  much  about 
children,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  of  mine !" 

Mrs.  Rolfe  made  no  reply ;  but  she  took  the 
baby  from  its  chair,  laid  it  in  her  lap,  and  lifting 
its  little  feet  in  her  hands,  she  rubbed  and  felt 
them  for  several  minutes,  with  her  large  brown 
hand,  and  then  let  them  fall  from  her  grasp, 
while  a  cloud  came  over  her  good-humored  face. 

"  There's  no  strength  there — and  there  never 
will  be  !"  she  said  in  a  compassionate  voice. 

The  mother  shrieked  aloud,  and  besought  her 
to  look  again. 

"  O,  Mrs.  Rolfo,  you  must  be  mistaken.  My 
little  Fitz  Herbert  a  cripple !  He  must  not — 
shall  not  be !"  and  she  pressed  the  half-fright- 
ened child  to  her  bosom,  convulsively,  as  if  she 
could  avert  that  terrible  doom. 

Alas,  she  could  not  avert  it.  She  sent  for  the 
doctor,  and  he  only  confirmed  the  painful  fact 
Some  sinew  or  muscle  had  not  received  its  proper 
amount  of  lubricativo  oil,  or  the  life  prin(!iple, 
so  active  in  every  other  part  of  the  little  frame, 
had  stopped  short  of  the  feet.  Doctor  Williams 
was  not  very  lucid  in  his  explanations,  and  used 
hard  words  enough  to  stagger  the  simple  audi- 
ence he  addressed  in  the  persons  of  the  moth- 
er and  Mrs.  Rolfe ;  but  the  end  of  it  was  that 
little  Fitz  Herbert  was  a  very  fortunate  child  to 
possess  such  a  good  mother,  who  would,  he  was 
confident,  be  resigned,  and  so  forth. 


How  to  break  it  to  tlie  father,  Mary  was  at  a 
loss  to  know.  Mrs.  Rolfe  understood  it ;  and 
Mary  charged  her  to  be  very  gentle,  and  break  it 
by  degrees. 

"  Poor  Herbert !"  she  said,  "  he  had  so  longed 
for  the  little  boy  to  walk  out  with  him  on  after- 
noons when  he  was  released  from  the  desk." 

Herbert  Kent  was  clerk  in  the  small  country 
bank — the  solitary  bank  of  the  town — and  his 
afternoons  were  his  own.  Only  that  very  morn- 
ing he  had  asked  Mary  if  the  child  would  soon 
go  alone.  She  did  not  appear  to  hear  his  ques- 
tion. She  had  begun  to  fear  something.  The 
little  boy  had  not  shown  any  disposition  even  to 
creep,  and  the  poor  feet  lay  still  and  motionless 
always. 

Herbert  bore  it  better  than  she  had  hoped.  He 
did  not  believe  in  it  fully.  Let  the  child  get 
strength,  and  it  would  walk  fast  enough  !  He 
even  went  around  to  his  acquaintances  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  time  when  their  children  could 
walk ;  and  came  back  triumphantly  to  Mary,  with 
the  most  wonderful  statistics  of  pedestrian  slow- 
ness that  could  be  imagined.  In  fact,  he  par- 
tially succeeded  in  consoling  Mary,  when  he  told 
her  how  old  were  such  and  such  children  who 
were  as  backward  as  Fitz  Herbert.  The  pitying 
mothers  had  not  told  him  that  their  cbildi-en  had 
crept  constantly,  and  used  their  feet  every  way 
but  by  walking  on  them. 

Two  years  took  away  this  hope,  and  destroyed 
the  consolation  effectually.  Fitz  Herbert's  feet 
fell  as  nerveless  from  their  grasp  as  they  had 
done  before.  The  child,  with  all  its  glorious 
beauty — with  its  large  full  eyes,  its  wealth  of 
golden-colored  curls,  and  the  sweet,  serious 
mouth,  with  its  bright  red  lips — was  yet  a  crip- 
ple, helpless  as  when  it  first  opened  its  blue  eyes 
to  the  light. 

Patiently,  after  the  first  bitter  certainty  was  es- 
tablished, the  young  couple  set  to  work  to  make 
the  life  of  their  toy  as  pleasant  and  beautiful  as 
they  could  under  his  hard  privation.  The  weary 
miles  that  the  young  clerk  carried  his  little  son 
in  his  arms — the  innumerable  devices  which  he 
pondered  for  the  invention  of  a  self-propelling 
vehicle,  by  which  Fitz  Herbert  could  go  from 
room  to  room,  or  down  the  small  yard  of  their 
house !  Now,  for  the  first  time  did  the  father 
wish  hitiiself  rich — not  for  the  sake  of  having 
hired  servants  to  wait  on  his  child,  for  (/ia<  would 
never  be  entrusted  to  another — but  to  procure 
the  power  of  locomotion  for  him  by  some  more 
costly  means  than  he  could  now  afford. 

Meantime  Fitz  Herbert  was  growing  up,  though 
not  rapidly,  in  blissful  half  unconsciousness 
of  a  misfortune  which  was  far  more  vivid  in  oth- 
ers' eyes  than  his  own.  Never  having  enjoyed 
his  powers  of  motion  in  that  way,  he  could  not 
so  well  realize  the  want  of  them.  He  could 
scarcely  account  at  all  for  the  pitying  looks  he 
received  from  others,  and  the  half-uttered  excla- 
mations which  betrayed  the  sense  of  his  bereave- 
ment. A  dozen  years  passed  away,  and  Herbert 
Kent,  the  kind  husband  and  father,  the  patient, 
half-rewarded  man  of  business,  was  suddenly 
called  home  "  to  his  Father's  house  in  the  skies." 
Mary  stilled  her  own  griefs  to  minister  to  the 
passionate  sorrow  of  her  boy ;  and  his  grew 
calmer  when  he  saw  how  she  suppressed  her 
own. 

She  had  learned,  in  her  youth,  to  sew  on 
straw ;  and  she  now  commenced  an  occupation 
which  brought  in  abundant  means  to  support 
herself  and  Fitz  Herbert.  But  the  restless  child 
must  have  occupation  too;  and  on  her  first  jour- 
ney to  the  town  where  she  sold  her  manufac- 
tures, she  procured  for  him  a  large  and  beautiful 
paint,  such  as  he  had  been  longing  for  every  time 
he  arranged  his  little  bits  of  cheap  paint — gam- 
boge and  indigo  and  red  ochre. 

"  O,  mama — and  you  working  all  day  and 
all  night  for  this !"  said  the  grateful  little 
fellow. 

"No — not  all  night,"  answered  the  mother 
softly.  "  And  besides,  what  would  I  not  do  for 
my  good  son?" 

Fitz  Herbert's  kiss  was  her  reward ;  and  soon 
she  had  even  greater  than  that.  Without  assis- 
tance or  instruction,  the  boy  did  wonders  in  the 
new  art  which  hud  become  so  dear  to  him. 

Old  Mrs.  Rolfe  still  befriended  Mary  Kent; 
and  when,  in  the  summer  after  Fitz  Herbert  at- 
uiincd  his  twelfth  year,  the  old  lady's  house  was 
filled  with  boarders  from  the  city,  she  did  not 
even  then  forget  her  protege. 

Mr.  Waller,  the  artist,  was  among  her  guests, 
and  she  carried  him  off  to  see  the  boy,  at  her 
first  leisure  moment — dimly  conscious  of  some 
great  good  which  he  might  do  him.     She  was 


right.  Waller  saw  the  germ  of  genius,  and, 
what  does  not  always  accompany  genius, — sel- 
dom, indeed, — the  essential  quality  of  patience  in 
details ;  and  he  promised  to  himself,  and  to  the 
delighted  Mrs.  Rolfe,  that  he  would  give  that 
boy  a  helping  lift,  if  Heaven  spared  his  life. 

Hitherto  the  child  had  made  pictures  from 
copying  engravings ;  now  he  designed  views, 
partly  from  memories  of  sweet  spots  which  ho 
had  seen  when  going  about  the  country  with  his 
father,  and  partly  from  the  beautiful  images  and 
groupings  in  his  own  mind  Scarce  a  week 
passed  that  he  did  not  receive  some  little  help 
from  Waller — a  box  of  artists'  implements,  or 
some  work  on  painting,  or  an  exquisite  engrav- 
ing to  copy.  And  the  next  year  Waller  insisted 
on  carrying  away  with  him,  for  exhibition,  a 
picture  on  which  Fitz  Herbert  had  laid  out  in- 
credible pains. 

"  It  wont  come  to  anything,  Mr.  Waller," 
said  the  boy,  "  but  I  wish  you  would  keep  it 
yourself  as  a  remembrance  of  the  good  deeds 
you  have  done  for  me." 

"  1  am  not  sure  I  have  done  you  any  good, 
Fitz  Herbert,"  said  Mr.  Waller,  doubtfully. 

"  O  yes,  sir !  You  have  kept  me  from  pining 
and  complaining,  at  least;  and  is  not  that  a 
blessing  1" 

The  next  news  was  that  the  picture  was  sold 
for  twenty-five  dollars.  "  No  great  sum,"  wrote 
Waller,  "  but  an  earnest  of  more  by-and-by. 
il/y  first  did  not  bring  half  that." 

Mrs.  Rolfe  went  into  hysterics  of  congratula- 
tion, and  his  mother's  quiet  tear  of  pleasure  was 
so  much  better  than  even  the  money  which  he 
was  so  glad  to  have  earned.  One  line  in  Wal- 
ler's letter  troubled  the  boy,  because  of  the  utter 
impracticability,  he  thought,  of  its  suggestion 
being  carried  out. 

"  It  is  too  late  to  fall  back,"  he  wrote ;  "  and 
to  become  a  painter  you  must  see  pictures.  To 
the  city,  therefore,  you  must  come." 

Fitz  Herbert  did  not  show  this  to  his  mother ; 
but  one  day  she  took  up  Waller's  letter,  and 
stumbled  over  that  very  paragraph — and  in  se- 
rene silence,  as  she  did  everything,  she  arranged 
her  affairs  for  going  before  she  disturbed  his 
nerves  by  unfolding  her  plan.  She  had  a  grand- 
aunt  in  Boston,  who  she  knew  would  be  glad  to 
see  her  for  her  mother's  sake ;  and  in  the  kind 
answer  that  was  returned  to  her  proposal  of  a 
visit  to  her,  the  old  lady  mentioned  her  own  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Mr.  Waller. 

Mrs.  Kent  had  always  kept  her  son  neat  and 
respectable.  She  resolved  he  should  be  even 
well  dressed  now ;  and  a  handsome  suit  of  gray, 
and  the  finest  of  linen  collars  and  wristbands, 
were  the  fruits  ot  his  first  picture.  His  fair  com- 
plexion and  rich  golden  hair  were  set  off  by  the 
neutral  tint  of  his  garments,  and  his  faultless 
figure  did  credit  to  its  nice  fitting.  The  stage 
bore  him  and  his  mother  away,  on  an  autumn 
day,  and  Dame  Rolfe  did  not  forget,  to  throw  her 
shoe  after  them  for  luck. 

They  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  every  day 
a  carriage  was  brought  for  Fitz  Herbert  to  visit 
pictures  at  one  place  and  another,  and  Waller 
was  always  there  ready  to  receive  and  help  the 
coachman  carry  him  to  the  apartment  where  they 
were  to  be  seen.  Fitz  Herbert's  childish  beauty, 
his  sweet,  serious  manner,  and  the  acknowledged 
fact  of  his  genius,  proved  his  passports  to  favor 
in  many  circles  where  fashion  had  not  obliterated 
all  other  things  ;  and  the  good  aunt  proved  her- 
self a  friend  indeed. 

"  Mary  Kent  was  the  child  of  a  niece  who  was 
like  a  daughter  to  her,  and  now  she  shoulil  take 
her  place ;"  and  as  to  Fitz  Herbert,  "  why,  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  have  him  tliere.  He  could 
have  his  studio  next  door,  and  old  John  Robins 
would  carry  him  in  and  out  always.  Then  Mary 
should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rest  herself 
from  her  labors." 

It  was  a  noble  thing  for  the  old  lady  to  do  ; 
and  Mr.  Waller,  whose  opinion  she  thought  "ever 
so  much  of,"  told  her  so,  with  cordial  thanks  for 
the  good  she  was  performing.  It  was  a  noble  • 
thing,  also,  on  Waller's  part  Ho  interested  other 
artists  in  the  lame  boy,  and  gave  him  assistance 
and  instruction;  and  soon  he  excelled  his  teach- 
ers in  many  points  of  art. 

He  painted  many  pictures,  without  throwing 
his  heart  into  them.  These  sold  more  rapidly 
than  those  on  which  he  bestowed  more  talent. 
Tliey  were  his  bread-winners,  bought  by  indifl^er- 
ent  critics,  for  the  sake  of  filling  a  vacant  place. 
He  reserved  others  for  the  fame-winners,  keeping 
them  long,  and  adding  exquisite  beauty  to  them 
by  oft-repeated  touches.  The  years  passed  rap- 
idly  in  that  little  home  circle.     He  was  now 


twenty-one.  The  old  aunt  would  not  part  with 
her  children,  as  she  called  them,  and  they  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  any  other  home. 

Fitz  Herbert  painted  one  face,  over  which  he 
lingered  as  lovingly  as  a  mother  over  her  infant's 
beauty.  It  was  that  of  a  young  girl — and  he 
painted  the  head  only,  the  rest  of  the  figure  be- 
ing hid  by  clouds.  It  was  a  gay,  laughing,  dim- 
pled face,  with  soft,  large,  brown  eyes,  and 
chestnut  hair  falling  in  rich,  heavy  curls  around 
it.  It  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  features  that 
chained  him  to  his  work,  though  that,  too,  was 
of  rare  order ;  but  in  that  sweet  face  was  a  depth 
of  expression,  an  earnestness  of  character,  that 
seemed  to  "answer  to  every  want  of  his  being,  and 
to  call  forth  the  responses  of*  his  spirit  as  they 
were  never  touched  before. 

Marion  Holland  was  the  orphan  niece  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  living  in  Boston.  Waller, 
who  knew  her  friends  at  the  South,  was  cm  inti- 
mate terms  with  her  uncle,  and  recommended 
the  lame  artist  to  his  notice,  with  an  earnest  pan- 
egyric on  his  talents  and  character.  Mr.  Hol- 
land called  at  the  studio  ;  was  fairly  won  by  Fitz 
Herbert's  countenance  and  manners,  and  sent 
Marion  for  her  first  sitting  that  very  day.  There 
were  a  great  many  sittings,  for  the  sake  of  great- 
er perfection,  and  acquaintance  progressed  rap- 
idly between  the  two.  There  was  a  charm  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  young  heiress  that  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  circle  in  which  she  was 
destined  to  move,  and  it  woke  Fitz  Herbert's 
love  and  admiration.  She  was  the  theme  of 
every  conversation  with  his  mother,  who  feared 
that  her  son  was  getting  too  deeply  interested  for 
his  own  peace. 

"  Don't  fear  for  me,  dear  mother,"  he  said,  as 
she  expressed  something  of  this.  "I  have  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  folly  it  would  be  for 
me  to  think  of  such  a  thing  as  love  for  any  one. 
I  have  only  to  look  down  to  my  feet,  to  become 
quite  humble  in  that  respect." 

Mrs.  Kent  sighed.  Was  poor  Herbert  to  live 
and  die  unloved,  because  nature  had  been  so 
niggardly  as  to  deny  him  the  supports  which  she 
gave  to  the  veriest  clod  that  stared,  open-mouthed, 
into  the  studio  doorl 

"  Don't  look  so  sad,  mother,"  said  her  son,  as 
if  he  knew  her  inmost  thoughts.  "  Your  love  is 
all  I  can  wish  for.  I  could  not  expect  the  love  of 
another  woman  like  you  ;  and  were  she  less  than 
you  I  could  not  love  her.  So  we  will  ever  live 
on  together." 

Waller  sat  in  Fitz  Herbert's  room  one  day, 
when  a  note  was  delivered  to  the  former,  which 
he  read  in  evident  agitation.  He  passed  it  over 
to  his  friend,  who  read  thus : 

"Dear  Mr.  Waller: — You,  who  have  so 
much  influence  with  my  uncle,  must  come  to 
him  instantly.  He  is  stunned,  paralyzed  in  mind 
and  body,  by  some  blow  which  I  cannot  make 
out,  but  which  I  suspect  belongs  to  money  mat- 
ters.    Come  quickly.  Marion  H." 

Waller  stayed  not  an  instant.  He  was  far  up 
the  street  before  Fitz  Herbert  could  follow  with 
his  eyes  his  rapid  movements.  No  more  paint- 
ing that  day;  not  even  on  Marion's  picture.  She 
was  in  distress,  and  he  could  not  be  near  her. 
That  was  his  chief  thought  now. 

"  Poor  little  Marion  !"  she  will  be  no  heiress 
after  all,"  said  Waller  a  few  hours  afterwards 
to  Fitz  Herbert. 

"  No  heiress  !  Thank  God  !"  earnestly  ex- 
claimed his  companion,  in  the  first  words  ho  had 
spoken  since  Waller  came  in. 

"  What  ?"  asked  Waller. 

"  Thank  God  that  she  is  no  heiress  I  And  yet, 
Waller,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  me,"  he 
added  mournfully. 

"Why  should  it?" 

"Ay,  truly,  why  should  it?  Is  she'not  at- 
tached to  yourself?  and  surely  you  will  not  de- 
sert her!" 

"  My  good  fellow,  what  are  you  driving  at?" 

"  First  tell  rae  what  has  happened." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Holland  is  ruined — and  he 
has  had  paralysis  in  consequence  of  the  event." 

"  Well—" 

"  Well — Marion,  like  the  angel  she  is,  has  es- 
tablished herself  by  his  bedside,  caring  nothing 
for  the  crash  only  as  it  affects  her  uncle.  She  is 
an  unselfish,  noble,  beautiful,  perfect  woman !" 

"  You  are  fortunate,  Mr.  Waller." 

"  Me  ?  There  you  go  again  !  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Is  she  not  yours  ?" 

"  No,  Fitz  Herbert.  My  love  is  a  little  cottage 
nymph,  bred  in  country  shades.  She  never  saw 
the  city,  nor  shall  she,  until  I  tie  the  knot  of  wed- 
lock. I  must  not  risk  her  simplicity  here.  Al- 
though I  must,  injustice  to  Marion,  own  that  she 
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has  never  lost  tho  charm  of  simple  manners  ; 
yet  there  are  so  few  like  her. 

Thai  same  hour  Fitz  Herbert  wrote  and  sealed 
a  note  to  Marion.     It  said  simply  : 

"May  I  come  to  you  in  your  aiBiction  ?  Wal- 
ler will  see  me  safe  there.  I  cannot  use  the  lov- 
er's hyperbole,  and  tell  you  I  wiljyjy  to  you — but 
I  will  come  as  soon  as  my  want  of  feet  will  per- 
mit. F.  H." 

How  he  came  to  write  this  note  would  be  a 
mystery,  if  we  did  not  know  that  Waller  had  al- 
ready taxed  Marlon  with  liklnfj;  the  joung  artist, 
and  that  she  had  answered  him,  with  burning 
cheeks : 

"  Mr.  Waller,  I  do  love  him  !  but  thank  God 
he  does  not  know  it !" 

Fitz  Herbert  went.  She  was  poor  now,  and 
he  did  not  mind  telling  her  that  he  would  not 
have  sought  her  otherwise.  But  she  would  hear 
nothing  of  love  until  her  uncle  was  better,  al- 
though she  did  not  discourage  him  ;  and  even  it 
she  had,  he  knew  what  she  had  said  to  his  friend. 

Mr.  Holland  did  not  die — and  Marion  told  him 
all.  He  blessed  God  that  she  would  have  some 
one  to  protect  her,  now  that  he  was  old  ami  poor. 

Mrs.  Kent's  good  old  aunt,  Madame  Grant, 
died  soon  after.     She   had  no  nearer  relations, 


in  silently.  "  Marion's  chains  are  all  flower- 
chains — not  a  bit  of  iron  among  them  !"  And 
she  sat  down  beside  him  in  his  great  wheeled 
chair,  making  herself  quite  busy  in  arranging 
his  paints  and  canvass. 

It  was  very  beautiful  to  sec  the  affection  that 
came  spontaneously  into  their  whole  lives,  and 
the  simple,  heartfelt  kindnesses  that  daily  bright- 
ened them ;  showing  that,  although  feet  and 
hands  may  be  denied,  there  is  a  chance  of  great 
happiness  without  them. 

-_ «■  ^.^  I 

FURS-KINDS  ANB  VALUE. 

Excepting  few  specimens — the  black  and  sil- 
ver fox — Russian  sable  is,  when  of  the  finest 
quality,  the  most  costly  fur;  and  of  these  Russia 
produces  about  twenty-five  thousand  annually. 
Soft  and  glossy  as  satin,  the  darker  the  hue  the 
more  it  is  esteemed.  So  precious  is  it,  in  fact, 
that  tho  morsels  of  furs  which  cover  the  paws 
are  collected,  sold  by  weight,  neatly  joined  to- 
gether, and  then  prepared  for  linings  ;  and  the 
portion  of  fur  immediately  under  the  jaw,  being 
lighter  color  than  the  rest  of  the  animal,  and  pe- 
culiar in  appearance,  is  also  removed  from  each 
skin,  and  these  pieces,  when  joined  together,  are 
made  up  by  the  furriers,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  sable  gills.     Now,  as  it  takes   four  or 


least  durable  of  all  the  good  furs  ;  it  has  also 
the  singular  property  of  losing  its  color,  and 
consequently  it  looks  dirty  when  perhaps  quite 
unsoiled.  "The  finest  chinchilla  is  brought  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  lynx  is  a  light  though 
warm  fur,  its  natural  color  being  a  light  gray 
spotted  with  dark.  Dyed  of  various  colors,  it 
is  much  used  for  cloak  linings,  robes,  muffs,  etc. 
The  skins  of  many  species  of  hares  and  rabbits 
are  valuable  for  qommon  purposes  of  fur,  on  ac- 
count of  the  almost  inexhaustible  supply.  The 
colors  vary  from  light  gray  to  yellowish  and  red- 
dish brown,  in  summer,  while  the  white  predom- 
inates in  the  winter.  'The  fur  of  the  polar  bear 
is  beautifully  white  and  soft,  and  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  ermine. 

When  beaver  hats  were  worn,  the  felt  bodies 
were  made  of  rabbit  skin.  It  is  now  dyed,  and 
made  into  a  great  variety  of  common  articles, 
and  the  wool  has  recently  been  made  in  England 
into  a  kind  of  cloak  for  ladies'  wear.  The  fur 
of  the  squirrel  is  now  used  for  linings  for  tippets 
and  cuffs,  for  which  its  softness  and  cheapness 
make  it  in  great  demand — the  most  esteemed 
kinds  being  tho  Carolina  red,  cat,  black,  gray 
and  fox.  Immense  numbers  of  squirrels  are 
killed  in  Russia,  some  twenty-five  millions  annu- 
ally.    Fox  furs  are  considerably  used  for  sleigh 


from  the  wearer  being  exposed  to  rain,  they  be 
come  wot,  they  should  always  be  dried  at  a  mod- 
erate distance  from  the  fire  immediately  ;  and  in 
warm  weather,  when  not  required  for  wear,  they 
should  never  be  shut  up  in  a  box  or  drawer  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  every  few 
weeks  they  should  be  shaken  and  beaten.  The 
more  delicate  skins  require  somewhat  more  deli- 
cate treatment.  The  best  plan  is  probably  not  to 
pack  furs  away,  but  to  let  them  lie  in  a  drawer 
or  wardrobe  that  is  constantly  being  opened,  so 
that  they  meet  the  eye  frequently,  and  being 
thus  often  in  sight,  it  is  easy,  at  convenient  op- 
portunities, to  have  them  taken  out  and  beaten, 
or  at  any  rate  shaken  and  tossed,  and  thoroughly 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  common  to  hear  it  re- 
marked that  the  moth  gets  into  furs — as  if  the 
insect  actually  migrated  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other ;  the  probability  is,  however,  that  furs  and 
woolens  are  animal  substances,  endowed  with  a 
vital  principle,  which  develops  itself  into  living 
organism  through  the  decay  of  its  material  shape. 
Cleanliness  and  airing  are  therefore  absolutely 
necessary — New  York  Sun. 

A  great  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  for- 
tune, rises  out  of  right  or  wrong  measures  or 
schemes  of  life. 
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and  she  left  everything  to  Mary  and  her  son.  A 
fine  property  it  was,  too. 

"You  will  take  me  now,  dear  Marion,  when 
we  can  have  your  uncle  with  us  so  well  1"  asked 
Fitz  Herbert ;  and  so  it  was  decided. 

Waller  came,  bright  and  joyous  to  the  wed- 
ding, with  two  pieces  of  intelligence  to  commu- 
nicate. One  was  that  Adela  Dana  had  that 
morning  married  a  tide-waiter  at  the  custom 
house,  and  the  other,  that  Mr.  Holland's  affairs 
were  far  more  prosperous  than  at  first  supposed. 

A  pleasant  sight  it  was,  when  the  spring  time 
came,  to  see  Fitz  Herbert  in  his  superb  studio, 
into  which  Mr.  Holland  insisted  on  crowding  ev- 
erything which  could  be  thought  of,  for  his  con- 
venience. From  the  quiet  drab  walls  hung  the 
portrait  of  Marion.  He  pretended  that  he  could 
not  paint  without  it ;  but  he  looked  oftener  at 
the  original,  who  brought  her  book  or  her  work 
and  sat  beside  him,  ready  to  anticipate  his  slight- 
est wants,  than  he  did  at  the  semblance.  A  search 
made  by  Waller  and  Marion,  resulted  in  finding 
a  chair,  sofa  and  carriage  exactly  suited  to  the 
invalid. 

"  And  as  to  the  feet,"  said  Waller,  "  your  wife, 
Fitz  Herbert,  will  distance  every  one  in  the  pret- 
ty way  she  runs  to  obey  your  slightest  wish. 
You  are  a  happy  fellow,  if  you  can't  walk.  Yon 
have  a  mother  and  a  wife." 

"  But  O,  Waller  !  I  fear  I  have  done  wrong  to 
chain  Marion's  youth  to  a  cripple  for  life." 

"Hush,  traitor  !"  said  Marion,  who  had  crept 


five  skins,  exclusive  of  the  paws  and  gills,  to 
make  a  muff  of  the  modern  small  size,  and  of 
course  a  proportionate  number  for  boas  and  trim- 
mings, it  is  obvious  that  the  cheap  articles  so  of- 
ten called  Russian  sable,  can  be  no  such  thing. 
But  the  fur  of  the  marten,  which  is  sold  at  a 
quarter  price  of  the  Russian  sable,  is  still  very 
beautiful  fur,  thick  and  warm,  not  so  dark  as  the 
Russian  sable,  but  almost  as  soft.  This  is  a  fur 
more  extensively  used,  the  lighter  sort  being  of- 
ten dyed  to  improve  their  appearance. 

The  still  cheaper  sort  of  fur,  known  generally 
under  the  name  of  French  or  German  sable,  is 
in  reality  the  fur  of  the  stone  marten,  a  skin  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  in  its.  natural  condition, 
and  much  worn  by  the  Quaker  community  with- 
out any  coloring  from  art.  The  French  excel 
in  dyeing  it,  or  rather,  in  dyeing  only  the  tips 
of  the  hair  of  the  desired  brown,  to  imitate  the 
genuine  sable.  This  dyeing  process,  which  is 
in  a  great  measure  a  secret,  in  no  way  injures 
the  fur.  Mink  is  a  dark  fur  with  a  shorter  hair 
than  the  sable,  but  soft  and  glnii.sy,  and  rich  in 
appearance  ;  but  it  is  rertainlj'  a  beautiful  fur, 
and  is  much  worn  and  admired  ;  though  short, 
the  fur  is  finer  than  that  of  the  marten,  and  spec- 
imens are  occasionally  seen  of  great  fineness, 
and  of  a  silver-gray  color. 

Chinchilla  is  almost  too  well  known  to  make 
a  description  interesting ;  but  though,  from  its 
lightness  and  softness,  a  favorite  for  spring  and 
summer  wear,  it  has  the  character  of  being  tho 


robes,  caps  and  trimmings.  The  fur  of  the 
muskrat  or  musquash,  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
color  above,  and  ash  color  beneath.  It  is  short 
and  downy,  intermixed  with  a  larger  and  coarser 
hair,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  beaver, 
though  it  is  less  soft  and  lustrous.  When  the 
animal  is  killed  in  good  season,  it  is  an  excellent 
material  for  making  the  so-called  "  beaver  "  hat, 
and  great  numbers  were  formerly  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  silk  bats, 
the  demand  has  been  much  less.  The  beaver  is 
now  very  scarce  in  the  United  States,  and  since 
the  manufacture  of  beaver  hats  has  been  discon- 
tinued, the  skins  have  lost  much  of  their  value. 
Its  fine  and  silky  wool  has  been  adapted  to 
weaving  purposes  in  England,  with  some  pros- 
pect of  success.  Its  fur-  is  prepared,  by  a  new 
process,  for  ladies'  wear.  American  otter  fur  is 
fine  and  thick,  and  ranks  next  in  value  to  that 
of  the  beaver.  It  is  used  for  the  finer  sort  of 
hats,  and  for  costly  caps.  The  varieties  of  the 
American  wolf  have  finer  furs  than  the  Euro- 
pean species.  The  fur  of  the  black  bear  is  high- 
ly prized,  a  skin  being  worth  from  four  to  twelve 
dollars,  according  to  quality.  It  is  much  used 
for  military  caps  and  equipments,  for  sleigh 
robes,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  furs,  some  in- 
formation may  be  valuable.  They  should  never 
be  put  away  for  the  summer  and  forgotten,  as 
they  so  frequently  are ;  and  next  to  being  shut 
up  from  the  air,  their  greatest  enemy  Is  damp.  If 
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The  picture  we  have  placed  on  this  page,  is 
less  noteworthy  as  a  representation  of  a  locality, 
than  for  its  striking  and  pleasing  scenic  eflFect. 
The  misty  morning  atmosphere,  the  rising  sun, 
the  huge  old  mill  spreading  its  arms  abroad  like 
a  giant,  and  projecting  its  vast  shadow  towards 
the  spectator,  the  charming  foliage  and  spirited 
figures,  form  in  combination  a  most  attractive 
landscape — one  of  those  rural  scenes  on  which 
the  eye  is  contented  to  rest  a  long  time.  It 
scarcely  wants  the  adventitious  aid  of  color  to 
complete  its  charm.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  autumnal  coloring  of  English  landscape 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  ours.  There  the 
woods  change  -gradually  from  green  to  russet- 
brown  or  dull  yellow,  and  never  present  those 
vivid  tints  which  give  our  October  landscapes  such 
a  dazzling  attraction.  Even  onr  painters  hesi- 
tate to  reproduce  on  canvass  the  kaleidoscope 
brilliancy  they  behold  in  our  autumn  woods,  and 
certainly  a  pictorial  representation  of  New  Eng- 
land antumn  scenery,  though  toned  down  to  a 
low  key,  would  be  condemned  in  an  English 
gallery  as  a  piece  of  artistic  extravagance. 
Americans  in  England  have  been  accused  of  ex- 
aggenuion,  and  when  fo  support  theirstatements, 
they  have  produced  leaves  gathered  in  our  for- 
ests and  dried,  and  of  cour.se  shorn  of  half  their 
brilliancy.  Englishmen  have  declared  that  they 
must  have  been  artificially  colored.  The  English 
autumn  has  a  tinge  of  sadness  wh^ch  ours  has  not. 
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SONG. 

BY   RICHARD   HOWITT. 

Thou  art  lovelier  than  the  coming 

Of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
When  the  wild  bee  wanders  humming, 

Like  a  blessed,  fairy  thing; 
Thou  art  lovelier  than  the  breaking 

Of  orient  crimsoned  morn, 
When  the  gentlest  winds  are  shaking 

The  dewdrops  from  the  thorn. 

I  have  seen  the  wild  flowers  springing, 

In  wood,  and  field,  and  glen, 
Where  a  thousand  birds  were  singing, 

And  my  thoughts  were  of  thee  then; 
For  there's  nothing  gladsome  round  me, 

Or  beautiful  to  see, 
Since  thy  beauty's  spell  has  bound  me, 

But  is  eloquent  of  thee. 


THE  LOVE  PLEDGE. 

What  beauty  lives 
Td  the  pure  sentiment  from  lips  beloved! 
Whut  trifles  make  love's  wealth!     A  faded  flower, 
A  tress  of  hair,  a  seal,  a  common  book. 
With  the  dear  name  inscribed;  or,  holier  yet, 
A  ring,  the  constant  hearts  proplietic  pledge — 
How  sacredly  such  treasures  are  preserved, 
How  highly  pri/A'dl     The  mii^er,  over  bis  gold. 
Adding  fre.^ii  gains  to  swell  the  boarded  heap, 
And  counting,  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  sum, 
Feels  not  the  rapture  of  enduring  wealth 
Which  the  true  lover  knows,  wheu  he  regards, 
AVith  trusting  faith,  the  simplest  pledge  that  speaks 
Of  mutur.I  love. — Mrs.  Hale. 


FITFULNESS  OF  SPRING. 
Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  winter,  in  her  forward  moods 
Discoveriug  much  the  temper  of  her  sire; 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  streams  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reversed  its  course. 
She  brings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles, 
But  ouce  delivered,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 

COWPER. 


THE  LAST  GIFT. 
Thou  bitter  pledge!  thou  mournful  token! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast! 
Still,  still  preserve  that  love  unbroken. 
Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  pressed. 

Byron. 


LOVE  SEEKETH  LOVE. 
•  Give  me  but 

Something  whereunto  I  may  bind  my  heart; 
Something  to  love,  to  rest  upon,  to  clasp 
Afl'ection's  tendrils  round. — Mrs.  Hema>s. 


.  '  G098IP  ^'ITU   XIIS:    READER. 

—  Facst  at  the  Boston !  The  question  is,  who  has  not 
seen  the  splendid  spectacle?  If  any  such  there  be,  let 
them  hasten  to  enjoy  a  treat  such  as  never  before  was 
offered  within  the  walls  of  the  playhouse,  while  the 
scenery  and  costumes  are  in  their  full  gloss  and  splendor. 
The  legend  of  Faust  has  been  put  upon  thestage  in  many 
forma,  but  never  with  the  maguificence  and  completeness 
which  characterize  its  presentation  at  the  Boston.  It  is 
the  crowning  effort  of  Mr.  Barry's  long  and  honorable 
mapagerial  career,  and  it  is  replete  with  the  highest 
artistic  and  dramatic  e-xcellence.  The  story  of  Faust  is 
ever  fascinating,  for  it  appeals  to  daring  pasMons  that 
have  existed  from  the  creation  of  man.  The  fable  of 
Prometheus  is  but  another  and  older  version  of  the  same 
story.  Some  of  the  effects  produced  at  the  Boston  equal 
iu  splendor  similar  ones  in  a  play  on  the  story  of  Faust 
produced  recently  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  Paris.  The 
play  there  run  for  two  or  three  months,  and  if  the  sea- 
son could  be  prolonged,  "  Faust  and  Marguerite  "  at  the 
Boston  would  prove  equally  successful.     We  shall  see  the 

curtain  fall  on  its  last  representation  with  regret The 

best  portrait  of  Senator  Douglas  ever  produced  is  that 
just  issued  by  Mr.  Charles  U.  Brainard  of  this  city.  It 
is  a  large  lithograph  drawn  by  D'Avignon,  Mr.  Brainard's 
artist,  Crom  a  photograph  by  Mcljees,  and  printed  at  Buf- 
ford's  establishment.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  takes  the 
highest  rank,  and  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  the  very 

best  of  D'Avignon's  many  life-like  portraitures Fine 

weather  this,  in  spite  of  dashing  showers  detrimental  to 
new  hats,  for  riding  on  horseback.  What  more  exhilarat- 
ing, of  a  bright  spring  morning,  than  to  amble  along  a 
country  road  bordered  with  budding  trees  and  springing 
grass,  lintcniug  to  the  gu.'hing  song  of  the  birds!  We 
hope  to  see  centaurs  and  centauresses  plentiful  this  sea- 
son  The  New  York  assembly  recently  restored  to 

the  officers  of  prisons  authority  to  punish  convicts  by 
flogging  when  they  deem  it  necessary.  A  few  years  ago 
the  use  of  the  whip  iu  most  of  our  State  prisons  was 
abolished.  It  is  now  said  by  many  persons  that  the  pun- 
ishments which  were  substituted  have  not  only  failed  in 
enforclDg  discipline,  but  that  they  have  proved  far  more 

injurious  to  health  than  the  system  of  flogging Mr. 

Oeorgc  L.  Dix,  a  gentleman  widely  known  to  the  press, 
and  the  book  trade  and  literary  public,  for  his  long  con- 
nection with  Mesfirs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  has  formed 
a  business  connection  with   Brown,  Taggard  &  Cha.se  of 

this  city The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says 

Mr.  George  F.  Train  is  the  "  Lightning  Train  "  and  the 
*'  Express  Train  "  of  literature,  stops  at  no  stations,  and 
hurries  all  his  readers  through  by  daylight,  without 
stopping  for  breath.  The  failure  to  make  all  the  connec- 
tions on  time,  or  occasional  collisions,  or  a  misplaced 
'•switch"  do  not  seem  to  bring  any  signal  to  "break 

up." Mrs.   Gaskell,   in   "Lady  Ludlow,"  describes 

R«T.  Mr.  Mountford,  Episcopalian  minister, as  "aclergy- 
man  who  had  such  a  dread  of  damp,  close  air,  that  ho 
left  directions  to  the  executors  of  his  will  to  have  the 
family  vault  well  -aired  before  his  coQlu  was  placed  in 


it." On  the  authority  of  the  Loudon  Churchman, 

it  is  stated  that  in  1857  ten  thousand  persons  were  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  in  1858  the  same 

prelate  confirmed  nearly  fourteen  thousand Of  all 

the  men  married  in  England  and  Wales  in  IS47,  28  per 

cent,  were  unable  to  sign  their  own  names A  play 

from  the  pen  of  a  convict  is  a  novelty,  but  Madame  La- 
farge,  who  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, in  France,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  has  left  in 
manuscript  a  drama  which  she  meant  llachel  to  per- 
form in  (having  received  a  visit  in  her  prison  from 
that  tragedienne),  the  leading  character  being  a  lady 
falfely  accused  of  murder.  It  is  called  "  Une  Femme 
Perdue,"  (A  Lost  Woman),  and  there  is  some  talk  just 
now  of  its  production  on  the  stage,  it  being  full  of  pathos. 

She  wrote  her  memoirs  many  years  ago A   letter 

from  Chili  says  that  owing  to  the  revolution  there,  mur- 
ders, robberies  and  outrages  of  every  shade  and  charac- 
ter are  every-day  occurrences.  Recently,  a  very  wealthy 
and  respectable  citizen  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  peons, 
because  he  refused  to  join  them  against  the  government; 
and  another  citizen  of  high  standing, .  residing  near 
Tales,  had  to  give  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  save 

his   life Jacob   Strawn    of    Rockford,   Illinois,    has 

earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  the  giant  farmer  of 
the  West.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  he  weut  to  Illinois  a 
poor  man.  His  operations  at  first  were  small,  but  con- 
tinued to  increase  each  year  until  he  had  reduced  over 
20.000  acres  of  land  to  a  state  of  cultivation.  Ue  has 
one  farm  of  78U0  acres,  and  another  of  10,000.  He  has 
u.sually  employed  from  200  to  300  men,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses.  Every  year  until  quite  recently  he  has 
stalled  from  5000  to  GOOO  head  of  cattle,  and  kept  other 

livestock  in  proportionate  numbers It  is  stated  that 

the  bishop  oT  Nevers,  who  has  just  returned  to  Paris 
from  a  tour  in  Belgium,  reports  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  that  country  intend  to  re.^iist  to  the  death  the  new  law 
rendering  them  liable  to  prosecution  fjr  incendiary  po- 
litical discourses  in  the  pulpit.  They  intend  to  protest 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  law  courts  to  try  them,  to  de- 
cline to  make  any  defence,  and  to  make  their  imprison- 
ment an  instrument  of  agitation The  New  Orleans 

True  Delta  contains  an  account  of  how  a  man  offered 
another  ?P150  to  put  another  out  of  tho  world;  the 
money  to  be  paid  when  the  individual  had  received  his 
quietus.  Instead  of  killing  the  man,  however,  the  pre- 
tended assassin  told  him  of  the  project,  and  agreed  with 
him  that  he  should  lay  quiet  until  the  money  had  been 
paid  over,  which  he  did.    A  thousand  dollars  has  since 

been  offered  as  hush  money,  but  was  refused  Many 

young  California  nutmeg  trees  have  lately  been  brought 
from  the  mountains  in  Calaveras  county,  and  placed  in 
Sacramento  City  for  ornament  and  shade.  It  is  a  grace- 
ful, handsome  evergreen  tree,  growing  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five feet  high,  and  resembling  the  Weetern  yew  in 
form  and  foliage.  The  fruit  cannot  be  used  as  a  condi- 
ment  Washington's  servants    die    hard.      Richard 

Stanhope,  a  colored  individual.  111  years  old,  living  in 
Concord  township,  Ohio,  claims  to  have  been  one  of 
Washington's  servants,  and  to  have  served  with  him  in 
several  battles  of  the  Revolution.  We  believe  it  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  all  octogenarian  darkies  to  figure  as  having 
been  once  the  servant  or  of  the  "body  guard"  of  the 

Father  of  his  Country.  Sambo  is  patriotic A  young 

lady  at  Eutaw.  Ala.,  came  near  losing  her  life  recently 
from  the  present  hoop  fashion.  She  was  near  a  fire  in 
the  house,  and.  turning,  her  dress  came  in  contact  with 
it  and  ioimediately  blazed  up  fearfully.  Her  life  was 
saved  only  by  the  prompt  asf^istance  of  her  mother,  who 

dashed  a  bucket  of  water  over  her The  chief  of  the 

Feejee  Islands  has  justceded  his  territory  to  Great  Britain 
to  raise  SlOtOOO  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  our  government. 
The  Feejee  archipelago  is  stated  to  be  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  in  Polynesia.  It  contains  an  estimated  area 
of  more  than  20,000  square  miles.  Its  climate,  although 
tropioal,  is  salubrious.  Its  soil  is  most  fertile.  Already  it 
produces  spontaneously  and  abundantly  many  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  plants  of  commerce.  But  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  its  available  land  is  yet  under  culti- 
vation.    For  a  cotton  country  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 

adapted Mr.  Preston,  our  new  minister  to  Spain, 

has  been  received  by  the  little  queen  with  royal  polite- 
ness.    How  about  Cuba? The  San  Francisco  papers 

contain  letters  from  Victoria,  which  state  that  the  news 
from  the  Fraser  River  mining  region  is  very  encouraging, 
and  considering  the  small  number  of  miners  at  work,  the 

returns    are    regarded   as   large Attorney    General 

Phillips,  of  this  State,  is  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of 
crime  is  not  iu  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion   A  New  York  correspondent  of  the   Christian 

Watchman  and  Reflector  says  that  oneand  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  are  squandered  during  the  Sabbaths  of  the  year, 

iu  the  drinking-places  of  New  York A  late  visitor  to 

the  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  says  that  as  he  stood 
near  the  grave,  he  recalled  the  djing  words  of  the  em- 
peror:— "  General  Bertrand,  I  shall  soon  be  in  my  grave. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  great  men;  so  H  was  with  Ca?sar  and 
Alexander.  And  I,  too,  am  forgotten,  and  the  Marengo 
conqueror  and  emperor  is  a  college  theme.  My  exploits 
are  tasks  given  to  pupils  by  their  tutor,  who  sits  in  judg- 
ment upon  me,  according  me  censure  or  praise.  And 
remark  what  is  soon  to  become  of  me.  I  die  before  my 
time;  and  my  dead  body,  too,  must  return  to  the  earth, 
and  become  food  for  worms.  Behold, the  destiny  now  at 
hand  of  him  who  has  been  called  the  Great  Napoleon! 
What  an  abyss  between  my  great  misery  and  the  eternal 
reign  of  Christ,  who  is  proclaimed,  loved  and  adored! — 

whose  kingdom  is  extending  over  all  the  earth!" A 

good  many  curious  titles  of  old  books  have  been  publish- 
ed from  time  to  time,  but  we  have  seen  none  of  late  more 
odd  than  the  title  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  W. 
Secher,  in  1750,  and  published  in  Boston,  which  ran  as 
follows: — '' A  Wedding  Ring  Fit  for  tho  Finger:  or.  The 
Salve  of  Divinity  on  the  Sore  of  Humanity.  With  direc- 
tions to  those  Men  who  want  Wives,  how  to  choose  them  ; 
and  to  those  Women  who  have  Husbands,  how  to  use 
them.  Laid  open  in  a  Sermon  at  a  Wedding  in  Edmon- 
ton " Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  went  into  a  tav- 
ern not  a  thousand  miles  from  Boston,  and  aJtcr  looking 
about  a  little,  the  clerk  informed  him  that  '•  Mrs.  Davis 


would  like  to  see  him  in  another  room." — '*  Mrs.  Davis — 
Mrs.  Davis— who  is  Mrs.  Davis?  I  don't  know  Mrs. 
Davis!" — "O,  but  she  does!"  The  gentleman  then  fol- 
lowed the  clerk  to  the  room  indicated,  where  Mrs.  Davis 
stood  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a  few  bottles  of  brandy, 
wine,  gin,  etc.     Most  remarkable  woman  that  same  Mrs. 

Davis! Horace  Greeley  says,   "I  believe   the   time 

must  come  when  the  great  prairies  will  be  intersected, 
gridironed,  checkered,  with  belts  and  groves  of  planted 
timber,  partly  evergreen,  sensibly  modifying  their  climate, 
and  diminishing  the  fierceness  of  their  winds;  and  that 
hereby  they  will  be  rendered  capable  of  producing  many 

of  the  fruits  to  which  they  are  now  inhospitable." A 

Utah  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  taken 
notes  of  the  social  status  of  that  territory.  The  results 
foot  upas  follows  :  — Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men 
with  seven  or  more  wives;  of  these,  13  have  more  than 
nineteen  wives;  790  men  with  five  wives;   1100  men  with 

four,  and  1400  with  more  than  one  wife The  Havana 

correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Republican  writes: — 
"  During  the  years  I  have  resided  in  this  island,  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  Africans  imported  has  been  about 
eight  thousand.  Last  year,  however,  that  number  was 
nearly  trebled — twenty-three  thousand  having  been  im- 
ported."  The  Windham  Bank,  Conn  ,  has  received 

$400  from  a  Catholic  priest,  which  sum  a  penitent  at 
confessional  owned  he  had  wrongfully  obtained  from  the 
bank.  It  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  some  money  taken  by 
burglars  some  five  years  since. 


Matters  iu  General. 

Since  our  last  affairs  in  Europe  look  more  pacific,  and 
the  London  and  Paris  money  markets — those  best  of  all 
political  barometers— exhibit,  in  their  buoyancy,  a  resto- 
ration of  confidence.  Diplomacy  has  got  hold  of  the  dan- 
gerous questions,  and  may  find  a  pacific  issue.  Yet, 
after  all,  Sardinia  holds  peace  and  war  in  her  hands.  A 
rash  move  on  either  side  in  Italy  may  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  diplomacy,  and  deluge  Europe  with  blood.  How 
the  war-dogs  of  Paris,  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  "  follow- 
ers," will  relish  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  French 
emperor  remains  to  be  seen.  And  unless  Austria  makes 
some  important  concession  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Italy, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  position  of  Louis  Napoleon 
will  be  very  precarious.  The  Italian  Carbonari  have  not 
been  disarmed — a  fact  shown  by  the  recent  introduction 
of  a  lot  of  the  terrible  Orsini  shells  into  Paris.  Two  out 
of  six  packages  have  been  seized,  but  it  is  certain  that 
four  cases  of  these  terrible  instruments  of  destruction  are 
"  1}  ing  round  loose  "  somewhere  in  Paris.  Well-ioform- 
ed  letter- writers  say  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  very 
shaky  and  vacillating  since  the  Orsini  attempt.— It  is 
certain  that  ihe  force  which  Austria  now  has  in  Lombar- 
dy  is  more  imposing  than  what  people  generally  thought, 
though  it  was  known  to  be  great;  and  that,  in  case  of  a 
hostile  move  on  the  part  of  France,  she  would  withdraw 
her  forces  from  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  throw 
them  all  into  Lombardy  — The  Vienna  correspondent 
says: — "Under  all  circumstances,  as  regards  Italy,  the 
danger  is  passing  off  for  the  present.  It  is  a  great  point 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  seems  well  disposed  ;  and  so 
long  as  he  remains  so.  he  has  a  right  to  be  judged  favor- 
ably."— A  review  on  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  was  held, 
lately,  before  the  emperor;  the  empre.<:s  and  imperial 
princes  were  also  present.  The  mmeoso  crowd  which 
had  asserffbled,  received  the  imperial  party  with  shouts 
of  "Vive  I'Empereur!" — It  is  said  that  France  intends  to 
protest  against  the  construction  of  fortifications  by  the 
Austrians  in  Placenaa  — According  to  advices  from  Rome, 
Gen.  Grammont  has  again  received  a  note  from  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  requesting  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  by  the  French  troops.  The  Pope, 
with  his  18,000  troops,  seems  to  think  himself  strong 
enough  iu  Rome,  without  foreign  aid. 

Extraordinary  Action  against  a  Chemist. 

At  Newcastle,  England,  an  action  has  been  brought  by 
a  farmer  against  a  chemist  at  Berwick,  to  recover  the 
value  of  a  flock  of  700  sheep,  which  were  poisoned  iu  the 
early  part  of  last  summer.  The  sheep,  after  being  clip- 
ped, were  dipped  in  a  chemical  solution  bought  of  the 
defendant,  and  afterwards  turned  out  into  a  large  field. 
Immediately  after  they  were  put  out  to  grass,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Northumberland  was  visited  by  a  fearful  flood 
of  rain ,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  also  washed 
the  solution  from  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep.  The  poison 
was  washed  into  the  grass,  of  which  the  sheep  ate,  and 
they  nearly  all  died  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff— damages.  £1400 

The  Prince  de  Joiiiville. 
An  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 

Mondes,"  '•  on  the  emplo>  ment  of  the  navy  in  continen- 
tal wars,"  is  .said  to  have  been  written  by  that  excellent 
sailor  and  fine  fellow,  the  Prince  de  Joinvilie. 

India. 

The  work  before  the  English  now  consists  in  the  cut- 
ting up  of  scattered  parties  of  rebels.  The  backbone  of 
the  rebellion  is  broken.  Brigadier  Hill  lately  scattered 
the  Rohillas  to  the  winds. 

Ancient  Tapestry, 

The  Marquis  de  A/eglio  has  just  made  a  gift  to  a 
French  museum  of  a  piece  of  tapestry  of  the  days  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  representing  the  reception  of  La  Pucelle 
by  the  king  of  France. 

In  Memoriam, 

The  town  of  Bonn,  Germany,  has  resolved  to  have 
slabs  fixed  on  the  former  dwellings  of  their  late  celebrated 
fellow-citiiieus,  Niebuhr  and  A.  W.  Von  Schlegel. 

Beform  in  England. 

The  radical  reformers  of  England  now  demand  nothing 
short  of  universal  suffrage.  They  insist  that  men,  and 
not  money,  shall  be  represented. 

Loddon. 

The  Haytien  minister  (a  negro)  has  been  a  lion,  lately, 
in  social  and  diplomatic  circles. 


Improved  French  Gun-Boats. 

It  is  stated  that  eleven  newly  Iritproved  armed  boats  for 
the  French  navy  are  being  constructed  at  Ciotat,  close  to 
Marseilles.  They  are  steamers,  flat  and  of  small  size, 
carrying  one  gun  each  on  a  swivel;  and  both  gunners 
and  gun  are  protected  by  an  iron  shed  so  fashioned  that 
the  enemy's  balls  will  glide  off  on  either  side  without 
doing  harm.  Moreover,  the  boats  are  made  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  carried  overland,  if  necessary,  and  put  to- 
gether in  an  incredably  short  space  of  time.  The  plan 
was  furnished  by  a  well-known  naval  architect  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

The  Great  Eastern  Steamship. 

Among  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Eastern  are 
members  of  Parliament,  bankers,  merchants,  engineers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  butlers.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
of  the  shareholders  hold  from  1  to  9  shares ;  795,  10  to 
19;  410,  20  to  29;  92,  30  to  49;  207,  50  to  59;  36,  60  to 
99;  190,  100  to  149;  92,  150  to  250;  40,  251  to  500;  28, 
501  to  1000;  32,  WOl  and  upwards,  and  79  the  odd 
numbers. 

Palliser's  Pass. 

The  London  Examiner  says,  the  Pass  newly  discovered 
by  Capt.  Palliser  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being 
within  the  boundary  of  the  British  Possessions,  it  is  ex- 
pected will  henceforth  cause  the  route  to  Columbia  to  be 
from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  to  the  Gold  Regions 
of  Vancouver  Island — or,  at  all  events,  it  will  expedite 
the  making  of  railways  for  that  purpose  through  the 
British  colonies. 

Prize  Offer. 

A  prize  of  £100  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
council  of  the  Society  of  Art",  London,  by  Sir  W.  C.  Tre- 
velyan,  Bart.,  to  be  awarded  for  '•  the  best  essay  on  the 
applications  of  the  marine  algai  and  their  products,  as 
food  or  medicine  for  man  and  domestic  animals,  or  for 
dyeing  and  other  manufacturing  purposes." 

The  Feeling  in  Italy. 

The  young  Italian  noble,  Emile  Dandolo,  who  died  re- 
cently at  Milan,  had  made  himself  con.spicuous  during 
the  days  of  1848,  and  by  some  liberal  effusions  in  verse. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  10,000  persons,  and  Italian 
cockades  were  hurled  from  windows,  by  unseen  bands, 
upon  his  tomb. 

Austrian  Preparations, 

It  is  stated  that  when  Lord  Cowley  left  Vienna  he  had 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  military  power  of  Austria 
than  he  had,  on  his  arrival.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Austrian  government  gave  the  British  diplomatist  a  com- 
plete insight  into  the  resources  of  the  empire. 

An  English  Plagiarist. 

A  Mr.  Kinahan  Cornwallis  has  published,  in  London, 
'•Two  Journeys  to  Japan,"  a  work  in  two  volumes.  A 
critic  has  shown,  by  pai^Uel  extracts,  that  the  gentle- 
man has  borrowed  extensively,  and  without  acknowledg- 
ment, from  Herman  Melville. 

The  Legion  of  Honor. 

Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon,  Bart.,  whose  visit  to  Paris 
when  Lord  Mayor  of  London  may  be  remembered,  has 
just  been  nominated  by  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Defences  of  Malta. 

The  Malta  Times  says  that  orders  have  been  received 
to  put  tho  island  and  fortress  of  Valetta  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  that  the  works  arc  being  carried  out. 

Arctic  Expedition. 

Mr.  De  la  Rogrette,  a  distinguished  geographer  in 
Paris,  has  subscribed  five  hundred  francs  towards  the 
contemplated  Arctic  Expedition  under  Dr.  Hayes. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Wiluam  Motherwell,  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  Boston  :  Tickuor  &  Fields.  ISmo. 
pp.  308.  'lSb9. 

A  number  of  the  ''blue  and  gold"  edition,  this  little 
volume  is  a  gem  of  typographic  art  It  is  embellished 
with  a  line  steel  portrait  of  the  author,  and  is  the  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  ever  irsufd.  The  memoir, 
which  precedes  the  poems,  is  highly  interesting  Moth- 
erwell takes  very  high  rank  among  the  minor  poets  of 
Scotland;  and  since  the  date  of  Wilson's  warm  commen- 
dation in  '■  Blackwood,''  his  reputation  has  been  gradu- 
ally growing  to  a  permanent  fame.  An  ardent  lover  of 
the  old  ballad  and  lyric  poetry,  his  compositions  have  the 
fervor,  Fimplicity  and  vigor  of  that  early  school.  There 
is  scarcley  anything  iu  the  English  language  terdercr 
than  his  '' Jeanie  Morri-on."  or  more  stirring  than  his 
Turki^ih  batt!e-scng.  "  Ouglow's  Onslaught;"  and  his 
"  Cavalier  Song"  might  have  been  written  by  Lovelace. 

POBTRAIT    OF    A    CHRISTIAN    DftVWN    FROM    LlFE.      BostOn : 

Crosby.  Nichols  Si,  Co.  18mo.  pp.  IJl.  1359- 
This  little  work,  publisljed  for  the  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety, is  a  memoir  of  Maria  Elizabeth  Clapp,  written  by 
her  pastor.  Ucv.  Chandler  Bobbins  of  tlie  Second  Church, 
and  is  a  sweet  and  instructive  picture  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian life. 

Secret  IIistobtofthe  French  Court  u.nder  Richelieu 
AND  Ma/arin.  By  Victor  Cousin.  New  York:  Delis- 
ser  &  Proctor,  608  Broadway. 

This  work,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  one  of  the  purest  of  French  writers,  the  philofopbcr 
Cousin,  delineates  the  life  and  times  of  Marie  de  Bohao, 
Duchess  de  Chevreu-e.  It  has  all  the  fascination  of  ro- 
mance, while  deahng  only  with  y-uth.  Many  dark  pas- 
sages of  history  are  desired  up  by  the  author's  intelli- 
gence, and  many  secret  intrigues  of  the  French  court  are 
here  revealed  for  the  first  time.  The  translation  has 
been  well  exccut<>d  by  Mnrv  L.  Booth.  Boston:  Brown, 
Taggard  &  Chase,  29  Cornhill. 

New  Music — From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Washington 
Street,  we  have  received  two  excelleut  publications  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  popular — "  H/0  Songs  of  Ireland,  mupic 
and  words,"  embracing  many  gems  of  poetry  and  melo- 
(l^_and  the  "  Home  Melodiht.'*  a  little  pocket  volume, 
containing  a  large  number  of  beautiful  songs  with  the 
music. 

De  Quincev's  Writings.  Boston:  Tieknor&  Fields.  12mo 
The  volume  just  issued  is  rich  in  contents.  It  opens 
with  a  thrilling  narrative,  entitled  the  "  Avenger,'' 
which  is  followed  by  additions  to  the  Confessions  of  an 
Oplum-Eater,  and  then  conn-  the  valuable  essays  entitled 
the  '' E>senes."  •' Aelius  l^amia,"  "China."  and  ''Tra- 
ditions of  the  Rabbins.'  The  book  is  exquisitely  printed, 
and  conip;iet  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  a  great 
de.ideratum  in  these  railroad  times. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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N0T«;K  to  ADVEKVISERS— The  immense 
circulation  of  the  PiotoriaI,  makes  it  a  vehicle  of  ail- 
vei-tlsemeut  that  is  rarely  ollercd  to  the  public.  Another 
f;vct  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Piotoiual 
as  an  advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  jireferved,  and  not 
destroyed  after  being  read,  beini?  regularly  bound  up 
every  six  mouths,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent 
card  of  the  ndVfTtiser's  Im^imss  for  years  to  come. 

if^  Trhms  for  ADVeRTlslNG. —  Twenty-five  cents  per 
/in*.  Advertisements  must  be  .'ient  in  two  weelts  in  ad- 
vance of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupies /fjurr^frt  ^/ai/.^  in  printing      Address 

M.  M   BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  

NEW    GOODS 

FOR   SPRIIVC:  ATSn   SUMMER  WEAR. 

A    FULL    .\SS0RTME.NT    OP 

IiADI£S'    DRESS    GOODS. 
S.  J.  WILCOX  &/  Co., 

B.vLLOD's  Building,  24  Wintib  Sikbct. 


silks!     SILKS!! 

A    LAUGE    ASSORTMENT    IN    NEW   STYLES    OF 

€  H  O  B  C  E    GOODS, 

Which  we  offer  at  our  usual  Low  Prices. 

S.  J.  WIIX'OX  &  CO./ 

Ballou'8  DuiLDiNO,  24  WimiR  Stkeet. 


BAREGE    ROBES. 

A   COMPLETB   ASSORTMENT    OF 

JSEW    AlVO    ATTRACTIVE    I>E81«IV.S. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

Ballou's  Building,  24  Winter  Sireet. 


S.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

INVITE   ATTENTION   TO   THEIR  ASSORTMENT   OF 

LADIES'  SPRING  GARMENTS. 

In   iVcir   Slflcsi,  and  of  Ihc   nio.<*l  Iliorongh 

MAKE   AND   FINISH. 

Ballou's  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 


LADIES'    CLOAKING, 

In  great  raririf,  and  of  Piew  Material. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  &  CO., 

Ballou's  Building,  No  24  Winter  Street. 


PARASOLS!    PARASOLS!! 
A   Fl'liL  A>D  VARIED   ASSORTMENT. 

MADE   ESPECIALLY    TO    OUR   ORDER, 

IIV  THE  BE.ST  MADflTFACTURER.S. 

S.  J.  -WILCOX  &  Co., 
Ballou's  Building,  No.  24  Winter  Street. 


BOYS'  WEAR  GOODS. 

A   FULL    ASSOHTMENT    MAY    NOW   BE    FOUND 

AT 

8.  J.   WII>CO.X  &   CO.'S, 

Ballou's  Buildino,  No.  24  Winter  Street. 

K^  It  has  been  a  well  known  PACT 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  that  the 
place  to  buy  BOYS'  and  YOUTHS' 
CLOTHING  is  at  No.  4  Brattle  Street, 
and  the  assortment  for  the  Spring  of 
1859  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  no  establishment  in  this 
country  excels,  if  equals  it  for  variety 
and  general  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  public. 

J.  WALTER  READ, 
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Proprietor. 


THE    GBANO    Ai^UARIA, 

—  AT    TllE  — 

AQUARIAL  GARDENS, 

IVO.  41  BROMFIKI.D  i^TRfET. 

rr^UIS  magnificent  display  of  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
1,    ing  phenomena  of  nature  is  now  open  to  the  public 
from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  10  V.  M. 

These  Ocean  and  River  Conservatories  are  the  most 
exquisitely  interesting  subjects  to  contemplate  ever  yet 
presented  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  mankind  by  the  hand 
of  taste  and  refinement.  Thev  present  us  with  a  strik- 
ing and  perfect  illustration  of  Life  beneath  the  ivaters. 

Admission,  25  cents;  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
15  cents.      17tf     CUTTING  &  BUTLER,  Proprietors. 

LEUCORRHCEA. 

rpllIS  weakening  disease  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
J_  in  resisting  ordinary  medical  troutmunt,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  regarded  too  much  as  a  local  affection.  By 
attacking  the  constitutional  cause,  by  improving  the 
general  tone  and  vigor  of  the  system,  the  PERUVIAN 
SYRUP  is  of  itself  able  to  remove  speedily  this  exhaust- 
ing form  of  female  disease. 

MASONIC  HARP.  Containing  over  400  Odes, 
Hymns,  Songs,  etc.,  with  music,  adapted  to  all  the 
Public  and  Private  Ceremonies  of  the  JIai-onic  Fraternity. 
By  G.  W.  Chase.    Price  GO  cents. 

PubliMhed  by  OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  Co. 

17  2T7  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

TYPES  for  Letter  Press  Printing  of  every  variety, 
with  whatever  else  may  be  required  from  a  GENE- 
llAL  DEPOSITORy  OF  PRINTINU  MAtEKIALS,  for 
sale  at  the  lowest  standard  of  piices,  for  cash  or  approved 
credit,  by 

PHELPS    dt    DALTON, 
No.  62  VVa-shiugton  St.,  Boston. 
ICT"  The   well  known  and   highly  appreciated    hurd- 
metal  Scotch-cut  letter,   peculiar  to  this   foundry,  is 
constantlv  gaining  favor  with  Printers  and  Publishers. 

fry  EI.ECrKOlYPING— Cut-work  of  all  kinds,  News- 
paper Headings,  etc  ,  copied  by  this  beautiful  process,  in 
a  superior  manuer  and  at  low  rates.  eow6t        9 

(flj  1  !^A~^''"  P*y  f"'  One  Year's  Bo.ird  and  Tuition  in 
tJP  1  'J\J  the  English  Dep.irtment  of  the  Flushing  Fe- 
male College,  at  Flushing,  i,   T.     Address 
eow5t.        9         Rev.  WILLIAM  U.  GILDER,  A.  M. 


NEIV  TBIMITHIVGS 

—  AT  — 

P.  W.  COBB'S,  18  "Winter  Street. 

ri^IIE  attention  of  the  Ladies  is  invited  to  the  extensive 
J.  assortment  of  new  styles  of  trimming  goods  just 
opened. 

Chenille  Fringes— new  colors, 
Pompom, 

Pouipinett) 

Pompndonr, 

Dnlilin  TrininiingM, 
4w        17  elc,  ele.,  elc.,  cic. 

TUB    ONLY    POSITIVELY 


A 


FIRE     PROOF     SAFE 

IS    THE 

MARIiAND'S  PAIKNT,  of  which  Pr.'s  C.  T. 
Jackson  and  A.  A  Hayes,  assayers  to  the  State  of 
Mapsachufetts.  assert,  '•  the  door-way  (the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  a  safe)  to  be  as  tire  proof  as  the  walls,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  safe;  and  secure  in 
any  fire,  the  intensity  of  which  is  less  thau  suflicient  to 
melt  the  mass  of  iron  and  stone." 

Messrs.  Cochran  &  Uall,  of  New  Orleans,  say  at  the 
burning  of  our  warehouse,  -luly  8.  1S5H,  '"your  safe  had 
as  Hevere  a  test  as  is  possible  to  imagine,  no  wattr  being 
thrown  upon  it.  Our  fears  regarding  it,  and  a  Salaman- 
der Safe  of  another  mauufacture,  were  partially  realized 
by  the  (ffstntrtion  of  the  ktller,  wliile  the  entire  contents 
of  your  safe  were  preserved  from  the  slightest  damage. '- 

At  the  burning  of  the  Pioneer  Mechanics  Shop  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  April  14,  1858,  ''  the  heat  was  so  intense  in 
the  division  which  the  safe  stood  that  it  melted  the  nia- 
rhincry  into  masses,  so  that  out  of  some  thirty  tons  not 
half  a  ton  was  tit  for  use  agjiin — while  the  entire  contents 
of  the  safe,  books,  papers',  and  JgWAKJ  in  notes  were 
uninjured.'" 

Especial  attention  f^iv(n  to  designing  safes  for  house  use.' 
M.  B.  BIGELOW  &  ANSON  U ARDY, 

Manufacturers,  32  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  No.  91  Magazine  Street,  New  Orleans, 
Agent.  eop3m 

■%C%  PAGES  of  Popular  Sheet  Music  for  10  cents. 
X^  '*OUR  MUSICAL  FKIKND."  issued  weekly.  5F5 
per  year.  H-  W.  SVVETT  &  Co  , 

2w         17  123  AVashiogton  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

©;30.  GRAY'S  ©30. 

Double  Thread  Sewing  Machine. 

tf     S^,  Tt.'RIVEK,  Agt.,  I>'o.  6J  Couil  .m.     17 

FOtXSEIi'S 
P  A  B  U  L.  U  M 

MTJE, 

SIMPLE    but  scientific  combination   of  vegetable 
extracts,  requiring  only  to  be  known  and  used  to 
become  the  first  resort  iu  cases  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Chronic  Cough, 
Bleeding  of  the  Lungs,  Soreness  of  the 
Chest,  Hoarseness,  and  all   Pul- 
monary or  Bronchial  Disease. 

Unlike  other  preparations  offered  to  the  public,  it  \b 
free  from  opium  and  other  deleterious  drugs  or  minerals, 
calculated  only  to  soothe  and  lull  the  unsuspecting  pa- 
tient into  security  while  the  insidious  di-^eaee  still 
marches  on  its  destroying  way.  Neither  is'it  adminis- 
tered iu  large  and  nauseous  doses. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  an  eminent  French  physician, 
and  testimonials  of  the  highest  character  prove  its  eflica- 
cy.  Many  eminent  physicians  are  using  it  in  their  prac- 
tice with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Price  $2  per  bottle,  trial  bottles  $1.  Sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  free  from  postage. 

K.  .1  LAFORME,  Sole  Agent,  at  Weeks  &  Potter's,  154 
Wasliiugton  Street,  Boston,  Mass  ,  and  for  sale  by  all 
apothecaries.  tf  "  15 

MEERSCHAUM 

PIl'FS  AM)  TUBES  of  every  variety  of  style  and 
finish.     Also,   TRIMMINGS    and  FKKNC'H  HOOD 
PIPKS.     Pipes  MOUNTED  and  repaired  at  short  notice. 
F.  BKOWN,  Apothecary, 
16  tf  No.  68  Washington  Street. 

WORTH  THIKKING  OF.— Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  l>ing  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornameutal  to  your  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  iu  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  iu  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  triding  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

DESUiMMG  ANJO  WOOD  ERGKAVING. 

KILBUr.  N     &    MALLORY, 

90    WASHINGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 
Refer  to  BiLLOn's  Pictobi.il.  3m  12 

tTF-ONE     DOLLAR. -£0 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCURE  I'OR  YOU  A  WHOLE  YEAR 

BALLOUS      DOLLAR      MOMHLV. 

(T^  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

(CT*  Sixteen  pages  of  tine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  giveu  in  cHch  number  of  the  Magazine. 

0;;^  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  embelli.^h  envh  number. 

[C7*  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar  f 

IX!a"  If  is  just  such  a  work  a.«  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

[O^  In  ail  respects  it  is  freih,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

(Cr*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sct- 
euteen  years  experience  on  the  Bof-tou  press. 

O*  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

Q;^?^  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  tiventy  regular  contributors. 

\C/^  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
tlje  extraordinary  circulation  of  114,000  copies! 

^y^  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magaziue  for  one  year. 

[[^  Six  copies  of  BaUou"s  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  foryJre  dollars. 

U.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Frojmetor, 

No.  22  \finter  Street,  Boston,  Mase. 


Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam. 

FOB  COUGHS,  COLDS  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

TRIED     AND     AFI'ROVED     BY     AN     DNPRKCEDKNTED     SALB     OF 

OVER  TlilRTV  years'  standino. 

Rev.  Dr.  LY.MAN  BEECHER,  New  York  {late  Boston), 
formerly  President  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio, 
writes : 

•'Gentlemen, — I  have  used  the  Ves^etable  Pulmonary 
Balsam  ni^.-eif  with  benefit  iu  Catarrhal  Colds  and 
Coughs,  and  have  known  it  to  be  used  with  good  effects 
in  the  early  stages  of  Pulmonary  ASections  in  families 
around  me."' 

inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  >ame. 

''  VKGKTABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 

Prepared  only  by  REED.  CUTLER  &  CO..  Druggists, 
33  India  Street,  Boston.  Mass.,  and  sold  by  Apothecaries 
and  Country  .Merchants  generally.  I'rice,  large  size.  .$1; 
small  size,  60  cents.  Ii4w3m.         9 

JMERCAnfTILiE    CL,UB. 

15  KiLUY  .Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen, — This  establic-hment  is  entirely  on  a  new 
principle,  and  is  strictly  for  the  Mercantile  Intetest 
There  is.  from  11  to  12  1-2  o'clock  each  day,  a  Lunch,  and 
a  Table  d'dote  from  1  to  4  o  clock,  strictly  on  the  Club 
House  principle.  There  are  regular  files  of  the  journals 
of  the  llLited  States  and  Europe,  embracing  Mercantile. 
liiterary,  Political  and  Sporting  matter.  There  is  a  Bul- 
letin of  the  current  events  happening  each  day. 

\Ve  have  the  honor  to  extend  an  invitation  to  gentle- 
men, a.<isuiiijg  them  tiiat  they  will  meet  with  nothing 
but  a  strictly  gentlemanly  intercourse. 

RUSSELL  SMITH, 
THOMAS  WILSON, 
16  tf  Proprietors. 

riMIE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UMOIV.-Thia  is  the  best 
\_  miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  $13  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  rouu  ce>ts  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE, 

W,     B  A  II  1^  R    &     Co. '8 

American,  French,  IIoM(EOPATnic,AND  Vanilla  Premium 
Cuocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  HoM(i:op.\Taic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celtbrated  as  nutritive^  salxttary  and  delicious  bevfrages^ 

For  more  than  threefourths  of  a  eentnry^  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murniy,  New  York; 
AVm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

Om*        13  Dorchcfcttr,  Wase. 

EEADIKG  FOR  THE  MILLION  I-We  will  send 
J  for  a  whole  year,  to  any  person  who  forwards  us  §3, 
Baiiou^s  Pictorial^  an  elegant  first  class  illustrated  weekly, 
and  Ballou's  DoUnr  Monthly,  choicely  ornamented  with 
engravings,  and  one  hundred  pages  of  original  reading  in 
each  uumber!  This  offer  has  never  been  equalled  iu  the 
world:  Address  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.       tf.       _  PublishfT.Bpstrr.^  Mass 

A  B  O  R  N, 

HATTEB,   IVO.   95    WA8HIIVOTOIV  ST. 

NEW  SPRING  STYLES  OF  HATS  NOW  READY.  4w 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  AND  — 

COL-LECTION       OFFICE, 

No.  35  .Stale  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
Win.  V.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEEKY. 

THIS  REMEDY  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  aud  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Codghs,  Colds,  Infldenza,  Soks 
Throat,  Inflammatio.x  OF  THE  Longs,  BuonchitiSjWhoop- 
INO  Couch,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  influence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  general  use  of  this  Balsam,  lo- 
gether  with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  gexcink  is  prepared  by  SETU  W.  FOWLE  & 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  Sm. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

PRATT'S  Tight  Stitch  Machines.     Price  S25  to  S35. 
Also  PRATT'S  Improved  Carpet  Sweepers.  Price  »250. 
Agents  wanted.     Apply  at  54  Elm  Street.  8w  11 

-t  1  A  (\(\C\  BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  has 
1  I'ljVUU,  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
in  four  3  ears,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  One  hundred 
pages  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Encicse  one  dollar  atd  receive  the  cheapest  vtork 
in  the  world  for  a  whole  }  ear. 

M  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mast. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 

TRAVELLING  PASSPORTS. 

PERSONS  going  abroad  can  be  furnished  with  Travel- 
ling Passports  by  applying  to 

JOHN  E.  M.  GILLEY, 
8w.        10  No.  8  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

PARSONS    &    GIKBY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3m  15  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


BRILLIANT  STORIES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories,  in  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
richly  illustrated  with  large  anginal  engravings,  and  form* 
ing  the  cheapest  books  in  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Every  one  of  these  works  was  written  expressly  for  this 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  for 
twenty  cents  each,  or  six  copies,  post  paid,  ont  dollar. 

THE  TTJKKISH  SLAVE  :  or.  The  Dumb  Dwakf  of 

CoNSTANTiNOPLB.  This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated,  altogether  exhibit- 
ing a  lifelike  representation  of  Eastern  manners  and 
costoms  of  a  highly  characteristic  stamp. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  SEA  LABK ;  or.  The  Quadroon  of  Lodisiaka. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and    * 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BEIDE ;  or,  The  Spaxish  Cata- 

LiER.     A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 

charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 

lay  by  after  comuiencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

BODEBICK  THE  BOVEE:  or.  The  Spirit  of  tu« 

Wave.     This  is  a   romantic   story  of  the   Buccaneer 

times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 

varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  lor  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  SMTJGGLEB:   or.  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or.  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Guif. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
formiug  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  wandering  Bohe- 
mian. ,  This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

BED  HAND  :  or,  Tnn  Cruiser  of  the  E.vgusd  Cuan- 
NEL,  In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARR1NGT0JL--  - 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  EANCK^ro?,  "KEltEGULA- 
tors  and  Moderators.  This,  i's  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  lexan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  -a  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  sfar 
State.'  Ill  ciiivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J   H,  ROBINSON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 

Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  aa 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  famous  Red 
Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P   CHEEVER. 

PAUL  LABOON :  or.  The  Scourge  of  the  Astiiles. 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ja. 

IVAN  THE  SEBF  ;  or,  Tub  Russian  akd  Circassiak . 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassta, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  Interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  Th«  Privateer  of  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  BOTAL  GBEENS :  or.  The  Scout  or  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  eharac- 
teis,  both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J,  H,  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MAETTB :  or.  The  Humzk  Spy  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  int«rest.  portray  iug 
scenes  In  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputalion.  It  depicts  to  the  life  some  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  AEKANSAS  BANGEB:  or.  Dingle  the  Back- 
woodsjian.  This  is  a  vivid  and  startling  story  of  life 
In  the  East  and  AVest,  unrivalled  in  plot  and  intereet; 
exhibiting  those  remarkable  adventures  and  incidents 
which  can  only  occur  to  a  rovlr-g  and  daring  character. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  PHAKTOM  OF  THE  SEA :  or,  The  Bld  Cross 
AND  THE  Crescent.  This  famous  sea  story  is  written 
with  that  captivating  power  and  grace  for  which  its  au- 
thor is  celebrated,  interwcavirg  in  its  brilliant  and  dra- 
matic scents  the  truth  of  history  and  the  charming 
detail  of  real  sea-life. 

Written  for  ns  by FRANCIS  A.  Dl'RIVAGE. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Pu^ishtr. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Zy  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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SCENE   IN   THE   FRUIT   MARKET,   ALGIERS. 


A  MARKET  SCENE  IN  AliGIERS. 

The  larRCcnRrnving  on  this  page  represents  a 
group  in  the  market  of  Algiers,  and  is  a  hvply 
and  artistic  sketch  of  character.  The  (raily- 
drcssed  Spaniard  who  is  holding  the  hridlcs  of 
his  mules,  on  one  of  which  sits  his  wife  in  her 
pretty  AndaUi^ian  costume,  is  driving  a  bargain 
with  the  old  fruit-8cllcr,  whose  luscious  wares  are 


piled  up  at  his  feet— delicious  grapes,  rich  mel- 
ons, and  huge  pumpkins.  There  arc  not  niany 
places,  besides  this  market,  where  costume  is  so 
varied  or  so  ))iciurcs(iue,  the  scene  more  lively, 
and  the  Babel  of  tongues  more  deafening  and 
varied.  Within  a  narrow  square,  you  hear 
yrench  Italian,  (Jeriiian,  Maltese,  Arabic,  lie- 
brew   Spanish  and  Greek,  all  within  ten  nnnutes. 


Algiers,  as  may  readily  be  understood  from  its 
altJSost  tropical  climate,  abounds  in  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  Melons  are  in  great  aband.incc,  and  tlio 
orange  groves  of  Blcdah  {a  small  town  within 
five  hours'  ride  from  Algiers)  are  very  celebrated. 
The  Fruit  Market  is,  therefore,  a  very  important 
place  where  half  the  town  lives  on  fruit.  Hero 
and  there  are  Arabs  squatting  on  the  ground, 


with  huge  heaps  of  magnificent  fruit;  here  stand, 
a  Spaniard,  quiet  and  dignified,  selling  shrub  to- 
m«.oes;  here  are  Moors,  Jews,  French  soldiers, 
Nuns  Moorish  women  rolled  up  so  that  you  can 
see  nothing  but  their  eyes  ;  here  are  1<  rench  girls 
in  neat  caps  and  trim  :i|)rons  smartly  tripping 
iri'ii  now  jostled  bv  a  Moor,  now  joking  with 
a  soldier.    "The  scene  is  perfectly  unique. 
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OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VIRGINIA. 

The  accompanying  picture  was  drawn  express- 
ly for  the  Pictorial,  by  Mr.  Kilbum,  and  repre- 
sents Old  Point  Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River,  Virginia.  This  is  a  famous  water- 
ing-place, in  Elizabeth  county,  12  miles  north  of 
Norfolk,  at  the  entrance  of  Hampton  Roads. 
The  defence  here  is  Fort  Munroe.  The  beach  in 
the  vicinity  affords  every  facility  for  bathing. 
The  lighthouse  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  and  is  50 
feet  above  the  sea.  James  River  is  the  largest  of 
the  rivers  which  have  their  course  entirely  within 
the  State  of  Virginia.  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Jackson  and  Cowpasture  Rivers,  fif- 
teen miles  below  Covington,  on  the  border 
between  Alleghany  and  Botecourt  counties. 
Flowing  first  southeast  through  the  mountains  of 
Central  Virajinia,  it  is  joined  by  the  Calfpasture 
River  from  the  left,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
through  which  it  forces  a  passage  about  fifteen 
miles  northeast  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter.  It  then 
flows  southeast,  passes  by  Lynchburg,  and,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Amherst  county, 
changes  its  course  to  the  northeast.  Below 
Scottsville  its  general  direction  is  east-southeast. 
After  pas.'sing  by  Richmond,  where  the  channel 
is  divided  by  numerous  islands,  and  the  river  de- 
scends over  rocky  rapids  about  six  miles  in 
extent,  it  gradually  expands  into  an  estuary  of 
several  miles  in  width,  and  flows  into  the  south 
extremity  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  Wil- 
loughby  Point  and  Old  Point  Comfort.  The 
whole  length,  exclusive  of  the  branches,  is  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  tide  ascends 
to  Richmond,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  130 
tons  to  the  port  of  Richmond,  from  which  point 


the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  has  been 
constructed  along  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 
James  River  passes  through  a  fertile  and  popu- 
lous country,  and  is  an  important  channel  of 
trade.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Rich- 
mond, Lynchburg,  Scottsville,  Manchester  and 
Buchanan.  Much  of  the  scenery  on  this  river  is 
of  a  highly  picturescjue  and  interesting  character. 
Thirty-two  miles  from  its  mouth  are  the  ruins  of 
Jamestown,  the  oldest  English  settlement  in  the 
United  States.  As  we  wander  among  its  shat- 
tered fortifications,  and  the  graves  of  the  colo- 
nists, the  memories  of  the  olden  times  come 
thronging  thickly  back  upon  us.  Let  us  recall 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  "  Old  Dominion."  The  present  name  of  the 
State  was  conferred  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
compliment  to  the  maiden  queen,  by  whom,  in 
1584, — nearly  three  centuries  ago — he  had  been 
empowered  "  to  search  for  remote  heathen  lands 
not  inhabited  by  Christian  people,"  and  to  have 
and  bold,  in  fee  simple,  all  the  soil  within  200 
leagues  of  any  places  which  should  become, 
within  six  years,  the  fixed  residences  of  his  com- 
panions, the  crown  reserving  to  itself  one-fifth 
part  of  the  precious  metals  that  might  be  ob- 
tained. Under  this  commission,  two  ships,  com- 
manded by  Amidas  and  Barlow,  arrived  in 
America  in  July,  1584.  These  men  landed  at 
Roanoke,  and  took  possession  of  the  couiitry  for 
the  crown  of  England.  The  next  year  a  com- 
pany of  107  adventurers,  under  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  came  over  to  Virginia,  and  fixed  their 
residence  on  tlic  islands  of  Roanoke.  The  set- 
tlers were  left  here  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Lane.  It  appears  that  these  persons,  by  ram- 
bling into  the  country  without  due  caution,  or 


provoking  the  Indians  by  their  lawless  conduct, 
many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  natives,  while 
others  perished  by  want.  The  survivors  were 
taken  to  England,  the  next  year,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  In  a  fortnight,  however,  after  they  had 
departed,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  arrived  with  pro- 
visions, and  an  additional  number  of  colonists. 
Not  finding  the  former  colonists,  he  lefL  a  few  of 
his  people,  and  returned  to  England.  A  third 
expedition,  in  1587,  went  out  under  Mr.  White, 
with  115  persons,  who  were  left  at  Roanoke. 
Three  years  had  elapsed  before  Governor  White 
arrived  with  supplies  and  an  additional  number 
of  colonists.  Upon  their  arrival  they  found 
no  Englishmen,  and  it  was  evident  they  had 
been  slain  by  the  savages,  or  perished  by 
hunger.  The  last  adventurers  returned  dis- 
heartened, and  all  further  attempts  to  establish  a 
colony  at  that  time  were  laid  aside.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  first  patent.  Captain  Christopher 
Newport  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Company, 
with  a  number  of  adventurers,  who  entered 
Chesapeake  Bay  after  a  voyage  of  four  months 
— sailed  into  the  Powhattan  or  James  River,  and 
landed  150  colonists,  who  began  a  plantation  at 
Jamestown.  Newport  returned  to  England,  and 
the  next  year  carried  120  persons,  with  supplies 
of  provisions.  In  1609,  Sir  George  Somers  and 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  with  500  adventurers,  sailed 
for  Virginia,  and  finding  the  colony  reduced  by 
sickneis  and  want,  they  resolved  to  abandon  the 
country,  and  actually  sailed  for  England  But 
meeting  the  next  day  Lord  Delaware  with  fresh 
supplies,  they  returned,  and  established  the  first 
permanent  English  Colony  in  North  America. 
Virginia  affords  a  fine  field  for  the  exploration 
of  artists,  and  one,  we  may  remark,  which  has 


never  been  fully  developed,  though  many  striking 
features  have  been  reproduced  on  canvass, — 
among  others,  the  Natural  Bridge,  so  well  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia."  Among 
other  striking  spectacles  is  the  "  Falling  Spring," 
in  the  county  of  Augusta,  where  the  water  de- 
scends perpendicularly,  from  a  height  said  to  hv 
60  or  70  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  cataract  of 
Niagara.  The  sheet  of  water,  only  1 5  feet  broad 
at  its  top,  is  divided  in  two  or  three  places  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fall,  by  the  rock  over 
which  it  passes,  but  is  nowhere  else  interrupted 
till  it  reaches  the  valley  immediately  below.  A 
person  may  pass  dryshod  between  the  base  of  the 
rock  and  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  Another  extra- 
ordinary scene  is  the  wild  and  magnificent  torrent 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  formed  by  the  tumultuous 
rushing  of  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Shenandoah  through  a  gorge  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
where  they  meet,  and  after  momentarily  beating 
with  tremendous  force  against  the  rocky  and 
rugged  sides  of  the  mountains,  pass  rapidly 
away  together  on  their  journey  to  the  ocean. 
Several  very  curious  caverns  are  found  in  the 
hilly  regions,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  Madi- 
son's Cave,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge; 
another  in  Frederick  county  .near  the  North  Moun- 
tain, and  the  "Blowing  Cave,"  in  one  of  the 
ridges  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain.  The  former 
of  these  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation 
with  all  philosophical  visitors.  A  hill,  200  feet 
in  height,  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  margin 
of  a  branch  of  the  Shenandoah  River;  one-third 
of  the  way  down  from  the  summit,  the  cave 
opens,  branching  in  diverse  directions,  penetrates 
some  300  feet  into  the  earth,  and  at  two  different 
poihts  terminates  in  subterranean  lakes. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

The  Mystery  of  the  Closet  Door. 

BY    GIACOMO   8.    CAMPANA. 

There  is,  or  at  least  there  was,  in  Paris,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Seine,  an  inscription  to  this 
effect :  "  In  this  place  dwelt  Abelard  and  He- 
loise."  It  was  in  sight  of  this  spot  that  I  first 
took  lodgings  in  the  great  French  metropolis, 
after  a  temporary  sojourn  at  the  Hotel  de  Wind- 
sor, then  next  neighbor  to  Meurice's,  in  the  Rue 
dc  Rivoli.  Btfore  I  had  been  there  a  month, 
however,  my  landlady,  in  American  parlance, 
'  busted  up,"  and  I  was  obliged  to  emigrate. 
My  next  resting-p'.ace  was  Place  du  Pantheon, 
nume'ro  3.  It  was  recommended  to  me  as  a 
quiet  spot,  and  ordinarily  it  is  so  ;  but  at  that 
particular  juncture  there  was  an  immense  cur- 
t  lin  hung  up  before  the  fronton  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  hundreds  of  individuals  of  the  species  joic- 
mouche  used  to  assemble  just  beneath  my  win- 
dows to  speculate  about  what  was  going  on  be- 
hind it.  There  was  nothing  there  at  all  myste- 
rious, nothing  but  a  sculptor  or  two  engaged  in 
carving  the  fronton  of  this  beautiful  building, 
which  had  been  lift  plain  since  its  erection.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  loafers  in  modern  Lutetia 
who  require  only  the  most  trifling  excuse  to  as- 
semble together  and  be  idle  with  all  their  might ; 
and  such  an  excuse  they  found  in  that  veil  upon 
the  front  of  the  Pantheon.  The  consequence 
was,  that  what  had  heretofore  been  a  very  temple 
of  Harpocrates,  became  now  a  Babel  in  minia- 
ture. For  this  and  other  reasons  I  soon  evacu- 
ated these  premises  also,  and  made  a  flitting — as 
the  Scotch  say — to  a  large,  semi  dilapidated  old 
mansion,  built,  French  fashion,  round  a  large 
court  yard,  in  a  vei-y  quiet  street,  not  far  from  a 
very  ill-named  locality,  the  Bani&e  d'  Enfer. 

Very  soon  after  my  establishment  in  these  new 
quarters,  I  was  joined  by  an  old  friend  and  col- 
lege chum,  named  Eugene  Clare.  And  this  is 
])erhaps  as  fitting  a  place  as  any  to  give  the 
reader  an  introduction,  brief  though  necessary, 
both  to  my  companion  and  myself.  Eugene,  as 
his  name  signifies,  was  really  well-born.  In  all 
aristocratic  England  there  is  not  a  better  name, 
genealogically  speaking,  than  that  of  Clare.  One 
of  William  the  Norman's  proudest  barons  was  a 
De  Clare,  and  to  him  my  friend  could  trace  his 
origin,  though  his  family  had  been  but  common- 
ers for  several  centuries.  Eugene's  grandfather, 
whose  father  was  born  in  England,  had  some 
little  of  the  pride  of  birth  ;  his  father  very  little  ; 
himself  none  at  all — not  one  particle.  He  was 
a  thorough  republican  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
principle,  and  I  verily  believe  that  if  he  had  hap- 
pened to  "  turn  up  "  a  Snooks  or  a  Snigglefritz, 
it  would  not  have  disturbed  his  equanimity  one 
jot.  At  college,  Eugene  and  I  had  been  insep- 
arable friends,  but  since  we  left  it  our  paths  had 
necessarily  been  different;  for  he  was  the  only 
son  of  a  rich  Alabama  planter,  while  I  was — 
not  the  seventh  but — the  eleventh  son  of  a  Vir- 
ginia farmer,  in  moderate  circumstances.  His 
business  in  Paris  was  to  enjoy  himself;  mine 
was  chiefly  comprised  in  that  not  particularly  at- 
tractive exercise  called  "  walking  the  hospitals," 
and  the  still  less  fascinating  occupation  of  play- 
ing amateur  butcher  in  the  shambles  of  the  Ecoh 
(Ik  Me'diiinf.  A  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rue  il'  Enfer,  and  not  far  from  the  Burricre, 
was  well  suited  to  my  purposes,  but  would  hardly 
have  been  selected,  as  a  matter  o(  choice,  by 
most  persons  in  Eugene's  position.  He  was  re- 
solved that  we  should  be  together,  however,  and 
as  the  ClKinsscd'  Aniin  or  Quart ier  dcs  Champs 
Eh/secs  were  out  of  the  question  for  me,  he  de- 
cided that  the  Pays  Latin — the  students'  quarter 
— would  and  did  not  suit  him. 

The  fact  is,  my  friend's  tastes  were,  from 
c'loicc  and  by  nature,  as  quiet  as  mine  were  from 
necessity.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  seeing 
the  sights,  lie  settled  down  into  a  rcf;ular  fre- 
quenter of  the  public  libraries,  museums,  picture 
galleries,  etc.,  to  which  every  respectable  stran- 
ger is  most  hospitably  wclcomfd,  and  became  as 
steady  and  well-behaved  as  his  excellent  mother 
or  sister  could  have  desired.  About  this  time, 
like  most  young  men,  he  set  about  fulfilling  bis 
"  manifest  destiny "  by  falling  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  a  very  pretty  girl  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  at  one  of  the  soirees  of  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  our  present  Secretary  of  State. 
She  was  French  by  birth,  but  of  American  pa- 
rentage, being  the  daughter  of  an  American 
hanker  in  Paris,  then  retired  from  business.  Iler 
mother  had  somewhat  fancifully  named  her  after 
her  own  native  State,  which  was  also  that  of  Eu- 


gene. Alabama  Masdtn  was  no  less  lovely  in 
heart  and  soul  than  in  person;  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  for  her  person  was  a  most  bewitch- 
ing one.  She  was  not,  to  be  sure,  one  of  yoar 
perfect  Grecian  ideals,  statuesque  and  finished 
ad  unguent.  She  was  simply  a  soft,  tender,  melt- 
ing, fair-haired,  blue-eyed  beauty,  who  wiled 
your  heart  away  insensibly,  instead  of  taking  it 
by  storm,  or  boldly  demanding  it.  Alabama  and 
Eugene  were  well  suited  to  each  other,  and  her 
parents  were  not  averse  to  the  match.  Neither 
was  it  probable  that  his  would  object.  For  <  n  e, 
therefore,  the  Shakspearian  maxim  about  the 
course  of  true  love  never  running  smooth  was 
likely  to  be  falsified.  I  became  actjuainted  with 
the  young  lady  and  her  family,  of  course.  The 
mother  and  daughter  both  pleased  me  greatly, 
but  the  old  gentleman  was  not  so  much  to  my 
taste.  All  his  talk  was  about  money.  He  had 
handled  the  article  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  have 
become  incorporated  in  his  very  existence,  and 
to  constitute  a  part  of  himse'f. 

Since  his  meeting  with  Alabama,  Eugene's 
habits  had  become  much  less  retired  than  they 
had  previously  been.  In  many  of  the  gay  re- 
unions  of  the  gaye«t  of  capitals  he  followed  his 
mistress  like  her  shadow.  And  Eugene  Clare 
was  not  a  man  to  frequent  any  sort  of  society 
without  making  his  mark  upon  it.  In  elegance 
of  person  and  gracefulness  of  manners,  the 
American  bred  youth  was  a  match  for  any  Euro- 
pean "  lion  "  in  all  that  vast  menagerie.  I  saw 
but  a  single  individual  who  was  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  him  in  these  respects.  This  was 
a  certain  Count  Waroski,  said  to  be  of  Polish 
extraction  and  of  noble  birth,  but  recently  from 
some  Asiatic  country,  where  he  Itad  been  in  a 
confidential  position  at  the  court  ot  some  Orien- 
tal potentate,  and  amassed  riches  to  a  fabulous 
extent.  Such  was  all  I  had  ever  hoard  of  his 
history.  I  had  frequently  seen  him,  and  admired 
his  magnificent  ;i/iys/(7"e,  but  had  never  been  in- 
troduced to  him,  and  knew  only  what  "  common 
fame"  said  of  him.  His  wealth  was  a  tangible 
reality,  and  he  spent  it  "  like  a  prince,"  or  rather 
like  a  prodigal.  There  was  something  too  much 
of  a  gentlemanly  ruffianism,  if  I  may  fo  term  it 
— a  sort  of  "  dear  corsair  expression,  half  savage, 
half  soft "  about  him  ;  but  he  certainly  was  su- 
perbly handsome,  and  as  graceful  as  a  masculine 
human  being  could  be.  And  yet  it  was  a  grace- 
fulness which  always  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Asiatic  tiger,  the  lord  of  those  jangles  where  he 
had  so  often  roamed.  To  tell  the  real  truth,  I 
was  continually  feeling  a  sort  of  compunction 
for  my  causeless  aversion  to  the  man.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  "  Doctor  Fell  "  over  again 
— a  sort  of  instinct — for  I  knew  no  harm  of  him, 
and  I  certainly  did  not  envy  him  anything  so  ut- 
terly beyond  my  reach  as  his  wealth,  or  his  good 
looks  either. 

Eugene  had  not  yet  formally  declared  himself 
either  to  Alabama  or  her  parents,  but  there  was 
a  tacit  understanding  that  he  was  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  he  could  hear  from  his  own  family  in  America, 
a  letter  from  whom  was  daily  expected.  At  this 
juncture  I  received  a  note  from  him  one  morning, 
as  I  was  descending  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  Dicu. 
It  was  handed  to  me  by  a  fellow  student,  who 
had  met  Eugene  in  the  Rue  do  la  Paix,  in  com- 
pany with  two  gentlemen.  In  a  few  pencilled 
words  he  informed  mo  that  he  had  been  sudden- 
ly called  into  the  country,  and  would  not  be  back 
till  tho  next  day.  1  supposed  it  to  bo  some 
pleasure  trip  with  Alabama,  and  thought  no 
more  of  it.  After  attending  another  clinir/ue,  I 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  remained  there  till 
near  four  o'clock.  I  was  just  going  to  a  neigh- 
boring tahlc  d'  hole  to  get  my  dinner,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  second  note  urgently  desiring  my  pres- 
ence at  the  ofiice  of  Dr.  Labat,  a  gentleman 
from  whom  I  was  receiving  private  instruction  in 
one  of  the  specialties  of  the  profession — litho- 
trity.  Hurrying  off,  without  stopping  to  dine,  I 
made  all  the  speed  I  could  to  the  oppo.site  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  tho  Fauboui-g  Montmartre. 
There  I  found  Dr.  L.  busy  at  his  forge,  perfect- 
ing the  model  of  a  new  instrument.  The  mo- 
ment I  saw  the  forgo  I  thought  of  yorr/ecy. 

"  That's  just  what  the  note  is  !"  cried  I. 

Ettbat  raised  his  mild,  studious  eyes  to  my 
face,  and  probably  thought  I  was  a  fit  subject  for 
Bedlam.  I  explained,  and  so  did  he,  and  the 
mutual  explanation  proved  the  rationality  of  the 
exclamation.  The  note  was  certainly  a  forgery, 
perhaps  a  stupid  joke  of  one  of  my  companions. 
I  could  not  get  away  from  the  doctor  without 
dining  with  him,  and  then  I  found  it  impossible 
to  get  away  from  his  interesting  conversation  till 
a  late  hour  of  the  night. 


Eugene  and  I  were  joint  occupants  of  a  sit- 
ting-room, and  in  fact  all  onr  apartments  might 
be  said  to  be  in  common  His  goings  and  com- 
ings were  consequently  all  known  to  me,  and  I 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  when  I  found  that  he 
did  not  return  the  next  day,  nor  send  me  any 
news  of  his  whereabouts.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  after  that  I  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and 
went  to  Mr.  Masdcn's  and  to  all  his  other  places 
of  resort  to  make  inquiries,  but  could  hear  noth- 
ing of  him  anywhere.  Neither  the  Masdens 
nor  any  of  his  acquaintances  had  seen  him  since 
I  had.  The  day  passed,  and  still  he  came  not. 
I  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  when  yet 
another  day  elapsed  without  news  of  him,  I  ap- 
plied to  the  police  After  twenty  four  more 
anxious  hours,  I  could  only  learn  that  a  gentle- 
man answering  the  description  I  gave,  a  foreign- 
er, was  seen  on  the  first  day  of  his  absence  at 
Versailles,  in  company  with  two  others,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  Frenchmen.  All  who  felt  an  inter- 
est in  Eugene  were  now  thoroughly  aroused.  I 
guaranteed  a  reimbursement  of  all  expenses — a 
matter  in  which  I  thought  Mr.  Masden  onght  to 
have  joined  me — and  the  police  were  set  to  work 
with  all  possible  diligence.  Eugene's  banker 
offered  a  large  reward  for  any  intelligence  by 
which  he  could  be  traced.  All  these  efforts, 
however,  were  unavailing,  nor  couldthe  slightest 
clue  be  obtained  to  the  mystery  which  shrouded 
my  poor  friend's  disappearance.  Weeks,  months 
elapsed,  and  suspicion  began  to  give  way  to 
something  that  was  almost  a  certainty  of  foul 
play,  assassination  and  death.  Poor  Allie,  his 
almost  betrothed,  found  it  impossible  to  conceal 
her  sufferings,  and  her  mother  was  but  little  less 
affected.  At  length  Eugene's  father,  sister,  and 
poor  distracted  mother  arrived,  and  gold  was 
lavished  in  a  new  and  still  more  rigorous  search. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  All  our  efforts  tended 
but  to  make  the  mystery  more  hopelessly  inscru- 
table. The  student  who  gave  me  the  note  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  was  the  last  one  of  his  acquaintances 
who  had  seen  him.  We  had  left  home  together 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  soon  parted,  I  on 
my  way  to  the  hospital,  and  he  to  visit  a  young 
American  who  lived  in  tho  Faubourg  St.  Honors 
He  never  reached  him,  however,  and  was  seen 
but  once  more — in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

There  were  plenty  of  gallants  ready  and 
willing  to  take  poor  Eugene's  place  as  candidates 
for  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  lovely  Alabama. 
One  of  these,  the  Polish  Apollo  and  Eastern  Na- 
bob, Wiiroski,  was  evidently  favored  by  Mr. 
Masden,  whose  fondness  for  money  was  a  secret 
to  nobody.  Eugene  was  wealthy,  but  not  a  na- 
bob, nor  even  a  millionnaire  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  well  satisfied  to  ex- 
change him  as  prospective  son  in-law  for  the 
Oriental  Croesus.  Whether  his  extraordinary 
personal  advantages  had  made  any  impression 
on  the  daughter  I  could  not  tell  with  certainty, 
but  I  hoped  and  believed  they  had  not.  Waroski, 
however,  followed  her  like  a  shadow,  and  she 
was  often  seen  in  public,  though  I  felt  sure  that 
her  apparent  gaiety  was  fictitious  at  bottom. 
This  "  long  Pole,"  as  some  of  the  Americans 
called  him,  was  becoming  absolutely  insupport- 
able to  me.  I  could  not  look  at  him  with  any 
degree  of  equanimity,  and  yet  I  had  nothing 
against  him  but  the  vague  suspicion  that  he 
might  be  in  some  way  connected  with  my  friend's 
disappearance. 

Spring  was  now  well  advanced,  and  the  beau- 
tiful pleasure  grounds  of  Paris  had  donned  their 
robes  of  brightest  verdure.  One  day,  as  I  was 
crossing  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  I  stopped 
awhile  to  rest  beside  the  centenarian  orange  trees 
which  constitute  such  an  attractive  feature  of 
this  delightful  promenade.  The  peripatetic 
marrhands  and  marchandrs  with  which  the  French 
capital  abounds,  are  generally  excluded  from  the 
palace  grounds,  but  a  bright  eyed  gipsey  girl  had 
by  some  means  gained  admission,  with  a  little 
basket  of  gilt  shells  and  other  trumpery  upon 
her  arm.  She  offered  me  her  wares,  and  assured 
me  that  thoy  were  "  fortunes,"  already  written 
down  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mademoiselle 
Lenormand  herself.  A  little  glittering  casket, 
made  of  some  manj'-grooved  bivalve  shell  she 
assured  me  contained  my  destiny,  and  I  would 
bo  a  loser  to  an  immense  extent  if  I  failed  to  se- 
cure it.  Without  looking  at  the  things  I  mo- 
tioned her  away,  for  I  was  in  no  humor  for 
trifling.  She  continued  to  hover  about,  howev- 
er, and  watching  her  opportunity  when  no  one 
was  looking,  she  thrust  the  shell  into  my  hand, 
and  to  my  great  surprise  ran  off  without  asking 
any  pay.  I  was  still  more  surprised  when  I 
glanced  at  the  trinket  and  saw  my  own  nemo 


upon  it  Hastily  springing  np,  I  ran  after  the 
girl ;  but  she  had  already  mixed  with  the  crowd 
in  the  great  promenade,  and  was  nowhere  to  bo 
seen,  though  I  threaded  all  the  alleys,  and  ques- 
tioned the  sentinels  at  the  neighboring  gates. 
After  this  unsuccessful  perquisition,  I  returned 
to  my  seat  and  opened  the  mysterious  casket.  Ir 
contained  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  these  words 
were  written  ; 


■%\ 


,unn<]  Ja  porte  toiite  peale  a'ouTrira, 
out  le  cbaruie  e'aDeantira;" 


which,   "  done   into   English,"   might    read    as 

follows  : 

••  When  the  door  of  Itfclf  .^liajl  opm, 
Theu  jou'll  find  the  spell  ia  broken  " 

On  the  back  of  tho  folded  paper  was  written,  A 
Monsieur,  Monsieur  G'iacoinoS   Cathjiana,  Paris. 

I  sat  for  hours  pondering  upon  this  doggerel. 
Could  it  be  a  mere  trick,  a  mystification  ?  If  so, 
it  was  certainly  a  very  stupid  one,  and  I  could 
think  of  no  one  likely  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly. 
If  not  a  silly  jest,  it  must  have  a  meaning.  And 
what  could  the  meaning  be  ?  There  was  nothing 
but  the  mystery  of  Eugene's  disappearance  to 
which  it  could  refer.  But  supposing  it  did,  I 
could  see  no  possible  significance  the  distich 
could  have  in  connection  therewith.  After  cudg- 
elling my  brain  a  long  time  to  no  purpose,  I 
finally  gave  it  up  as  a  piece  of  purposeless  non- 
sense, in  which  the  inventor  himself  could  prob- 
ably have  found  no  meaning.  Still,  however,  tho 
thing  haunted  mo  and  troubled  me.  It  would 
force  its  way  into  my  thoughts  in  spite  of  mo. 
With  the  hope  of  laying  this  ghost  of  an  absurd- 
ity, I  sought  diligently  for  the  gipsey  girl  from 
whom  I  received  the  shell.  I  spent  whole  days 
in  wandering  about  the  places  of  public  resort, 
but  she  was  not  to  be  found,  and  I  felt  pretty 
well  persuaded  that  she  had  left  Pa'ris.  I  also 
applied  to  the  police,  but  it  was  only  to  increase 
my  perplexity.  All  the  huckster  women — gip- 
sies especially — were  well  known  to  them,  but 
they  assured  me  that  no  such  girl  as  I  described 
had  ever  "peddled  fortunes  "  in  Paris. 

Weeks  and  months  flew  by,  and  poor  Eugene 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  every  one  except  my- 
self and  his  heart-broken  parents  and  sister,  who 
still  lingered  in  the  great  city.  I  often  visited 
them,  and  Colonel  Clare  came  to  my  lodgings 
every  day,  and  still  his  hopeless  inquiry  for  news 
of  his  son  had  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
My  own  sufferings  were  poignant  enough,  but 
those  of  this  excellent  family  were  a  positive  tor- 
ment to  me.  There  was  hardly  any  impossibility 
which  I  would  not  have  attempted  in  order  to  re- 
lieve them.  If  anything  could  have  consoled 
the  grief  stricken  parents  it  would  have  been 
their  admirable  daughter.  Mary  Clare  was  a 
treasure  such  as  few  parents  on  earth  are  blessed 
with.  It  may  yfcW  be  believed  that  my  studies 
made  but  slow  progress  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. About  the  only  thing  I  really  did  was  to 
watch  Waroski.  To  that  business  I  attended 
most  faithfully,  but  only  with  the  barren  result  of 
convincing  myself  that  the  fellow,  in  some  re- 
spects, at  least,  was  a  humbug.  His  wealth,  to 
be  sure,  seemed  real,  and  as  long  as  that  prfstige 
remained  to  him,  I  had  little  expectation  of 
milking  any  one  else  a  convert  to  my  way  of 
thinking  in  this  respect.  Of  this,  in  fact,  I  had 
a  practical  demonstration.  Having  heard  a  re- 
port that  the  Polish  nabob  was  to  be  married  to 
Alabama  Masden,  I  had  the  stupidity  to  go  and 
see  the  old  gentleman  about  it,  and  to  impart  to 
him  my  suspicion  that  the  handsome  Waroski 
was  an  impostor.  Tho  only  effect,  of  course, 
was  a  very  energetic  recommendation  to  mind 
my  own  business. 

One  night,  soon  afterwards,  as  I  was  returning 
to  my  lodgings,  and  but  a  short  distance  there- 
from, I  was  suddenly  attacked  by  two  men  muf- 
fled in  large  cloaks.  Their  -object  seemed  to  be 
rather  to  capture  than  to  assassinate  me,  and 
they  wore  evidently  very  much  afraid  of  making 
a  noise.  This  caution  on  their  part  gave  me  the 
idea  of  making  all  the  noise  I  could  myself.  I 
accordingly  began  to  yell  like  a  whipt  negro,  ex- 
erting myself  to  tho  full  power  of  my  lungs. 
Muttering  deep  curses,  the  foremost  ruflSan 
closed  with  me,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  mo 
down.  I  clutched  his  cravat,  however,  and  drew 
him  to  the  ground  with  me.  He  was  a  tall, 
powerful  man,  and  had  his  face  covered  with  a 
black  raa^k.  His  companion  soon  came  up,  and 
I  would  have  fared  badly  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  screeches,  which  had  reached  the  cars  of  a 
squad  of  the  mounted  patrol  in  an  adjoining 
street.  The  noise  of  their  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
jingling  of  their  accoutrements  put  my  assailants 
to  flight ;  bnt  I  had  never  relaxed  my  hold  of 
the  tall  fellow's  neck,  and  it  was  only  by  pulling 
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out  a  knife  that  he  forced  me  to  release  him. 
When  I  saw  the  cold  steel  flashing  above  me  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  let  go,  and  did  so. 
Though  I  expected  a  stab  or  a  gash  for  it,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  a  tug  at 
•  the  villain's  mask.  Ho  was  in  too  grout  a  hurry 
or  too  fearful  of  detection  to  resent  it,  and  fled 
like  the  wind  ;  but  not  before  I  had  seen  enough 
ot  his  face  to  convince  me  that  he  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Asiatico-Polish  nabob,  Wa- 
roski.  Springing  to  my  foet,  I  gave  chase,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gend 'amies.  The  fugitives  had  but 
a  few  yards  start  of  us,  and  to  my  great  joy  I 
saw  them  turn  into  a  cul-de-sac,  or  court  without 
a  thoroughfare.  We  felt  sure  of  our  men.  The 
streets  were  not  well  lighted,  but  there  was  moon 
enough  to  render  the  rascals  distinctly  visible  at 
a  short  distance,  and  all  of  us  together  filled  up 
nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  court.  Just  as  we 
wore  in  the  act  of  pouncing  upon  them,  however, 
tfiey  disappeared,  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
them  up.  We  had  seen  no  door  open,  but  there 
was  one  immediately  opposite  to  the  place  where 
they  vanished,  and  having  no  doubt  that  they 
had  entered  it,  the  gend'armcs  burst  it  open.  It 
was  a  wicket  door  alongside  of  a  large  porte.  co- 
cliere,  in  the  ordinary  Parisian  style,  and  gave 
admission  to  a  court  yard  and  house  inhabited 
by  an  English  family.  The  ofHcors  spread  them- 
selves everywhere,  but  the  only  effect  was  to 
frighten  some  ladies  half  to  death,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  cHeet  (exanimation)  upon  a  portly 
specimen  of  the  John  Bull  genus,  by  putting  him 
in  such  a  rage  that  he  could  neither  see  nor 
speak.  Making  the  best  apology  I  could,  I 
managed  to  call  off  the  "  blood-hounds  of  the 
law,"  and  persuade  them  to  put  a  little  faith  in 
the  declaration  of  the  porter — an  lionest  one  I 
verily  believe — that  "  no  one  had  entered  or  left 
t'le  house  for  two  hours,"  that  is,  since  his  mas- 
ter came  home.  The  next  morning  we  returned 
and  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  prem- 
ises by  daylight,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
before.  The  fellows  had  dodged  us  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  which  baffled  the  ingenuity 
of  all  the  Parisian  Vidocqs. 

The  next  evening  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
room  where  I  had  passed  so  many  pleasant 
hours  with  the  dear  friend  so  strangely  lost,  pon- 
dering upon  what  use  I  should  make  of  my 
discovery  in  relation  to  Waroski,  when  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  somewhat  curious 
movement  in  the  door  of  a  closet  which  had  been 
used  as  a  wardrobe.  It  was  fastened  by  a  button  ; 
but  I  observed  it,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
swinging  slowly  open.  1  shut  it  and  turned  the 
button.  In  a  short  time  it  began  to  perform  the 
same  operation  again  ;  the  button  slowly  turned 
into  a  vertical  position,  and  the  door  swung  open 
again.  I  now  remembered  that  I  had  often  seen 
that  same  closet  door  standing  open  a  short  time 
after  I  had  carefully  shut  and  buttoned  it;  but 
I  had  never  before  hajipencd  actually  to  catch  it 
in  the  self-aperient  act — if  I  may  use  such  an 
expression.  My  mind  was  dwelling  with  a  sort 
of  melancholy  whimsicality  upon  this  word, 
when  an  idea  crossed  it  which  made  it  bound 
like  an  India  rubber  ball.  Strange  that  I  had 
not  thought  of  it  before !  Here  was  the  very 
condition  of  the  gipscy  girl's  distich:  "When 
the  door  of  it-elf  shall  open,  then  you'll  find  the 
spell  is  broken."  A  door  hud  been  opened  of 
itself — what  next  ?  Was  there  really  a  meaning 
in  the  thing  after  all  ?  I  was  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  drowning  man  who  catches  at 
straws,  and  I  resolved  to  do  my  best  to  investi- 
gate the  thing,  though  I  almost  felt  ashamed  to 
treat  with  gravity  so  apparently  silly  a  matter. 
I  went  to  work  at  once. 

Having  shut  the  closet  door  very  carefully,  I 
carefully  watched  its  opening.  The  button  was 
so  fixed  that  it  assumed  a  vertical  position — per- 
pendicular to  the  floor — whenever  it  was  left  to 
itself.  Th^  door,  too,  when  left  to  itself,  unfast- 
ened, would  swing  open  by  its  own  gravity. 
Thus  I  found  that  the  button  had  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  unfasten  itself  by  turning  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  a  vertical  position,  and  the  door,  too, 
had  a  tendency  to  come  open  as  soon  as  it  was 
released  from  the  button.  But  this  tendency 
alone  had  no  power  to  turn  the  button  and  lib- 
erate the  door.  There  must  be  some  extraneous 
force  to  accomplish  that.  I  watched  very  closely. 
In  about  three  minutes  the  button  began  slowly 
to  turn.  It  stopped,  however,  before  it  had 
turned  quite  enough,  and  the  door  was  thus  held 
lor  five  minutes  or  more.  It  then  began  to  move 
again,  and  in  a  second  or  two  the  door  flew  open. 
By  very  close  watching,  I  could  detect  a  very 
slight   motion   in   the   floor  or  wall,   which,  of 


course,  was  communicated  to  the  button.  Upon 
trial,  I  found  that  walking  across  the  floor  would 
produce  the  phenomenon  in  question.  But  I  had 
been  perfectly  still,  and  while  I  was  .so  the  door 
had  opened.  Where  did  the  motion  come  from  ? 
After  listening  and  watching  for  a  long  time,  I 
fancied  that  tho  motion  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  faint  noise  at  the  back  of  the  closet.  I  en- 
tered it,  and  put  my  ear  to  the  wall.  After  wait- 
ing some  six  or  eight  minutes  I  heard  very 
plainly  a  sort  of  jarring  sound,  accompanied  by 
the  motion  which  had  caused  the  door  to  open. 
This  occurred  at  irregular  intervals  of  from 
three  to  fifteen  minu'es.  In  mnking  this  investi- 
gation, I  noticed  that  the  plastering  which  cov- 
ered the  rest  of  tho  closet  was  wanting  at  the 
spot  where  I  had  been  putting  my  car  to  the 
wall. 

It  had  now  grown  so  dark  that  I  could  see 
nothing  in  tho  closet.  I  procured  a  light  and 
found  that  tho  wall  at  tho  back  of  the  closet  had 
been  torn  away,  and  somewhat  hastily  replaced 
by  rough  boards.  A  longing  desire  seized  mo  to 
know  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  those  boards. 
It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  I  would  be  repaid  for 
my  trouble;  but  I  was  determined  to  tear  them 
away  and  have  a  look  at  the  space  beyond,  and 
if  possible  discover  the  cause  of  the  noise  and 
the  motion.  The  gipsey's  doggerel,  "  Quand  la 
porto  toute  soulc  s'ouvrira,  etc.,"  rang  contin- 
ually in  my  cars,  and  helped  to  urge  me  on.  I 
reflected,  however,  that  the  noise  was  doubtless 
caused  by  some  human  agency,  and  that  the 
makers  of  it,  whoever  they  might  bo,  would  not 
probably  bo  very  well  pleased  at  my  bursting  in 
upon  them.  I  therefore  resolved  to  wait  till  the 
noise  ceased,  and  consequently  withdrew  until 
about  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  hour,  however,  the 
noise  was  still  kept  up,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
twelve  that  it  coated  altogether.  I  then  resolved 
to  go  to  work. 

I  had  provided  tools  for  the  purpose,  and  went 
to  work  at  once  to  rip  off  the  boards  where  they 
had  been  joined  to  the  faths  at  the  back  part  of 
the  closet.  The  nails  were  new,  and  the  boards 
evidently  put  up  within  a  year.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  had  made  an  aperture  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit my  person.  I  then  took  a  lamp  and  looked 
in.  All  I  could  see  was  a  narrow  space  between 
two  walls,  and  a  staircase  running  both  up  and 
down  as  far  as  my  vision  extended.  Though  a 
little  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  the  step,  I 
determined  to  explore  the  staircase.  It  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  procured  assis- 
tance, but  that  could  hardly  be  done  at  such  an 
hour,  and  I  was  too  much  excited  to  wait.  I 
therefore  armed  myself,  and  with  a  lamp  and 
lantern  and  a  box  of  matches,  started  on  my 
expedition. 

I  first  ascended  the  stair,  but  my  progress  in 
that  direction  was  soon  arrested  by  a  strong 
oaken  door,  fastened  by  locks,  bolts  and  bars.  It 
would  have  been  a  work  of  much  time  and  dif- 
ficulty to  force  this  door.  I  did  not  attempt  it, 
but  retraced  my  steps,  passed  the  closet,  and 
sought  the  lower  end  of  the  staircase.  It  took  a 
great  many  steps  to  reach  it.  After  descending 
a  considerable  distance,  inclining  to  the  left,  I 
came  to  a  landing-place.  From  this  started 
another  flight,  inclining  to  the  right,  which  was 
longer  than  the  first.  At  the  bottom  of  this  was 
another  landing  place,  and  another  flight,  inclin- 
ing to  the  left  again;  and  below  that  another, 
and  another,  and  still  another,  until  I  began  to 
think  that  somebody  had  boon  attempting  to 
construct  a  staircase  to  tho  antipodes.  All  the 
steps  were  more  or  less  shaky  and  dilapidated, 
and  though  there  had  evidently  been  an  attempt 
made  to  steady  them  at  the  point  where  they 
passed  my  closet,  there  was  still  motion  enough 
caused  by  passing  feet  to  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  self  opening  closet  door,  which 
probably  took  place  every  time  that  any  one  as- 
cended the  stairs. 

At  last  I  had  apparently  reached  tho  end  of 
my  downward  progress.  Instead  of  a  landing- 
place  and  another  flight  of  steps,  I  came  to  a 
heavy  door.  It  was  locked,  but  tho  key  was  in 
the  lock,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  turning  it. 
This  locking  of  the  door  on  tho  outside  gave  mo 
more  confidence,  for  it  looked  as  if  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  place  must  have  left  and  gone  up 
the  stairs  ;  and  as  they  had  been  engaged  so  late 
at  night,  they  would  not  ba  likely  to  be  afoot 
again  very  early  in  the  morning.  On  the  other 
side  of  tho  door  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  long, 
dark  passage,  with  walls  of  rude  masonry.  The 
air  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  a  musty  smell  per- 
vaded it.  It  seemed  to  mc  like  the  entrance  to 
a  tomb.     I  moved  on,  however,  at  a  rapid  pace, 


til!  I  came  to  another  door,  also  with  a  key  in  it. 
I  passed  through  and  found  myself  in  a  cavern, 
apparently  of  immense  extent,  a  strange,  wild, 
irregular  excavation,  supported  by  huge  pillars 
of  solid  rock.  It  wa<  dark  and  silent  as  the 
grave.  I  advanced  cautiously  a  short  distance, 
but  a  difficulty  soon  presented  itself  which 
caused  me  great  annoyance.  If  I  went  much 
further,  how  was  I  ever  to  get  back  again  7  In 
a  subterranean  labyrinth  of  such  vast  extent, 
with  its  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  gal- 
leries, and  passages,  and  nooks,  and  recesses, 
and  turnings  arid  twistings,  all  irregular,  but  all 
having  such  a  sameness  of  appearance  as  to  be 
utterly  indistinguishable  one  from  the  other  by 
an  unpractised  ej'o,  I  must  inevitably  lose  myself 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  wander  about  most  prob- 
ably till  I  starved  to  death.  I  stood  for  some 
time  thinking  over  this  matter,  but  tho  danger 
was  too  serious  and  too  certain  to  be  encountered 
for  so  uncertain  a  benefit.  It  would  be  rushing 
with  open  eyes  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction. 
Most  reluctantly,  therefore,  I  retraced  my  steps, 
with  the  intention  of  applying  to  tho  police  in 
tho  morning. 

I  had  passed  the  first  door,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  locking  it,  when  I  b^^ppened  to  press  one  of 
my  arms  against  my  coat,  and  bring  it  in  contact 
with  something  hard  in  tho  breast  pocket.  A 
thought  suddenly  flashedacross  iny  mind.  What 
I  folt  was  a  small  packet,  containing  some  arti- 
cles which  I  had  purchased  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  which  I  had  afterwards  forgotten. 
Among  other  things  there  were  half  a  dozen 
spools  of  fine  cotton.  Ttie  moment  I  thought  of 
those  I  resolved  to  return  and  continue  my  ex- 
plorations. I  opened  the  door  again,  passed 
through,  placed  the  key  in  tho  lock  on  the  in- 
side, iastened  one  end  of  one  of  my  spools  of 
thread  to  it,  and  started  confidently  on  my  tour 
of  discovery,  "  paying  out "  my  cotton  clue  as  I 
advanced. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  my  progress.  After  some  half  an 
hour's  wandering,  I  reached  a  spot  where  there 
were  more  signs  of  the  recent  presence  of  human 
beings  than  I  had  yet  seen.  At  length  there 
arose  before  me  a  great  pile  of  something  of  a 
whitish  color,  which,  upon  closer  inspection, 
proved  to  be  a  mass  cf  human  bones.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  skulls,  and  thigh-bones, 
and  leg-bones,  and  arm  bones  were  piled  up  in 
symmetrical  heaps,  looking  as  if  it  might  be  the 
charnel-house  of  half  the  globe.  Passing  those 
ghastly  relics,  I  pursued  my  way  through  many 
a  rugged  vault  and  winding  passage,  until  I  be- 
gan to  think  of  returning.  I  had  to  pick  my  way 
slowly  and  laboriously  among  the  ru!)bish,  and  I 
felt  quite  fatigued.  While  I  was  reflecting  upon 
the  propriety  of  a  farther  prosecution  of  my  ex- 
plorations, and  not  looking  as  closely  to  my  feet 
as  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  suddenly  tumbled 
heels  over  head  into  a  sort  of  pit  or  gully,  extin- 
guished my  light,  and  what  was  a  still  more  seri- 
ous matter,  broke  my  cord.  One  of  my  ankles 
was  injured  by  the  fall,  and  gave  mc  a  good  deal 
of  pain.  I  scrambled  up,  however,  and  re-lit  my 
lamp.  Upon  examining  the  cord  I  found  that  it 
had  parted  some  considerable  distance  back, 
probably  at  a  point  where  I  had  tied  two  ends 
together.  My  heart  beat  tuniultuously  as  I  asked 
myself  the  question,  "  Can  I  find  the  other 
piece  ?"  Life  and  death  probably  hung  upon 
the  answer.  I  could  not  get  out  of  tho  gully  at 
the  place  where  I  fell  in,  but  was  obliged  to  move 
about  till  I  could  find  a  less  abrupt  declivity. 
When  I  got  upon  smoother  ground  again,  I  tried 
carefully  to  trace  back  my  cord  and  find  tho 
main  piece  from  which  it  had  been  broken.  But 
all  my  efforts  were  fruitless.  It  had  become  so 
disarranged  on  the  rugged  floor  of  the  cavern, 
that  the  two  ends  were  hopelessly  separated,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  other  piece  impossible. 

This  was  a  most  serious  misfortune.  I  was 
now  a  great  distance  from  the  place  where  I  en- 
tered, and  utterly  lost  in  the  vast  subterranean 
labyrinth.  A  lingering  death  by  starvation  was 
staring  me  in  tho  face.  I  was  still  wandering 
about  and  vainly  searching  for  the  lost  line, 
when  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise  coming  from  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  cavern.  I  stopped  and 
listened.  There  undoubtedly  was  a  sound, 
something  like  the  regular  working  of  machinery 
reverberating  through  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers. This  re  excited  my  curiosity  and  renewed 
my  energies.  As  I  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
the  noise,  I  found  the  difiiculties  of  the  way 
greatly  multiplied.  Tho  path  became  more  and 
more  rugged,  and  obstacles  of  every  sort  in- 
creased as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  on  pur- 


pose. The  noise,  however,  became  gradually 
louder,  and  at  la.,!  I  saw  a  faint  glimmering  of 
light  ahead  of  me.  I  now  thought  it  best  to  ex- 
tinguish my  own  lamp,  and  creep  along  as  I  best 
could  with  my  lame  ankle  in  the  dark.  After 
much  trouble  and  pain,  and  much  stumbling  and 
skinning  of  my  fibular  extremities,  vulgarly 
termed  shins,  I  found  myself  close  beside  a  sort 
of  rude  enclosure,  or  rock  built  chamber,  from 
tho  inside  of  which  the  noise  and  light  both  pro- 
ceeded. Tho  former,  however,  had  ceased  just 
before  I  came  up.  Putting  my  eye  to  the  chink 
through  which  the  light  found  its  way,  I  saw  a 
sort  of  Workshop  and  forge,  and  two  men,  one 
of  whom  was  taking  off"  a  leather  apron.  From 
the  appearance  ot  the  place  I  judged  that  a 
number  of  men  had  recently  been  at  work  there, 
and  that  these  two  had  lingered  behind  for  some 
special  purpose.  One  of  tho  men  had  his  back 
turned  towards  me  at  first.  In  a  minute  or  two, 
however,  he  turned  round,  and  I  at  once  recog- 
nized— Waroski.  He  was  coarsely  attired,  and 
begrimed  with  the  emanations  from  tho  forge ; 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  him. 
In  millions  of  men  you  would  in  vain  seek  the 
counterpart  of  Waroski  the  magnificent. 

This  discovery  greatly  increased  my  interest  in 
the  scene  before  me,  and  heightened  the  chagrin 
I  felt  in  not  being  able  to  hoar,  or  rather  to  get 
the  sense  of  the  conversation  going  on  between 
the  two  men.  They  were  speaking  earnestly  and 
rapidly  in  the  Italian  language.  If  they  had  been 
speaking  English  or  French  I  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  make  out  most  of  what  they 
said  ;  but  at  that  time  my  knowledge  of  Italian 
was  not  so  perfect  as  to  enable  me  to  gather  the 
sense  of  a  conversation  so  imperfectly  heard  as 
this  was.  Leaving  my  place  of  observation,  I 
cautiously  stole  round  to  the  door.  It  was  par- 
tially open,  but  the  speakers  wore  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  I  could  hear  very  lit- 
tle better  than  before.  About  half  way  between 
them  and  the  door  was  a  machine  large  enough 
to  screen  my  person.  Creeping  noiselessly  to 
the  spot,  I  ensconced  myself  behind  it,  and  then 
heard  very  distinctly  the  following  words  : 

"  Then  why  not  put  him  out  of  the  way  at 
once  ?" 

It  was  the  man  with  tho  ap.-on  who  spoke. 

"Well,"  replied  Waroski,  "  it  may  come  to 
that  before  long  ;  but  wise  men  never  incur  more 
risk  than  is  needful.  Do  you  think  he  knows 
what  we  are  doing  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  does,  unless  he  is  an  idiot.  I 
sa'd  at  first  there  was  no  need  of  blindfolding 
him  when  wo  took  him  in.  He  not  only  hears 
the  machinery  at  work,  but  I  believe  he  can  hear 
us  talking,  when  we  speak  very  loud,  as  we 
sometimes  do  when  you  are  not  here,  and  we  get 
into  a  quarrel.  Happen  what  may,  it  will  never 
do  to  let  him  go  again — that  you  may  depend 
upon.  There  is  but  one  safe  maxim  in  such 
cases,  and  that  is,  dead  men  tell  no  tales.'  " 

As  the  man  said  this,  with  a  horrible  grin,  he 
finished  putting  his  things  away  and  turned  to- 
wards the  door,  Waroski  accompanying  him.  I 
was  in  a  state  of  grievous  perplexity.  There 
was  the  massive  door  close  beside  me,  and  from 
what  I  had  heard  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  tliat 
Eugene  was  on  the  other  side  of  it.  For  who 
could  the  prisoner  bo  but  he  ?  Who  but  Waros- 
ki could  bo  interested  in  his  abduction  ?  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  the  place,  even  it  the  way 
had  been  clear,  without  at  least  making  an  efl'ort 
to  communicate  with  him.  But  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  get  out  again  if  I  suffered 
them  to  lock  mo  in  and  go  away  ?  That  would 
be  throwing  away  my  last  chance.  They  would 
then  have  two  prisoners  in  place  of  one,  and  I 
would  have  the  melancholy  consciousness  of 
having  destroyed  myself  at  the  same  time  that  I 
made  Eugene's  release,  by  my  agency  at  least, 
impossible.  Unfortunately,  I  was  in  that  condi- 
tion, when,  as  has  been  said  of  women  under 
certain  circumstances,  "  to  deliberate  is  to  be 
lost."  Before  I  had  time  for  a  second  thought, 
tho  men  were  between  me  and  the  door.  It  was 
already  too  late.  They  passed  out,  the  heavy 
door  swung  to,  chains  and  bars  were  put  up,  a 
ponderous  key  grated  harshly  in  the  lock,  and  I 
was  immured  in  a  dungeon  which  would  Tie  with 
any  "  donjon  keep  "  in  mediicval  story — deep 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  beyond  all 
reach  of  human  sympathy  or  succor. 

Few  will  disbelieve  mc  when  I  confess  that  I 
was  not  just  as  comfortable  as  I  could  have 
wished  to  bo;  but  I  had  counted  the  cost  before 
commencing  the  undertaking,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  put  a  bold  fitee  on  the  matter,  happen 
what  might.     Lighting  my  lamp,  I  made  a  cur- 
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sory  Bnrvey  of  the  apartment.     It  was  evidently 
a  mint  in  miniature,  a  money-making  shop,  ca- 
pable of  turning  out  perhaps  a  million  francs  a 
day,  of  first-rate  bogus  coinage.    There  was  also 
every   desirable   facility   for   the   production   of 
counterfeit  note^,  of  which  there  were  scattered 
about  admirably  executed  specimens,  intended 
for  circulation  in  almost  every  civilized  country, 
my  own  being  honoied  with  more  attentions  of 
this  sort  than  any  other.     In  a  word,  I  saw  be- 
fore me  perhaps  the  most  complete,  the  most  ex- 
tensive, the  most  admirably  appointed  counter- 
feiting establishment  that  ever  existed  ;  and  I 
had  afterwards  reason  to  know  that  the  arrange- 
ments  for  putting  this  money  into  circulation 
were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  for  producing 
it.     There  was  a  large  table  in  one  corner  where 
Waroski  bad  been  engaged  in  testing,  prepara- 
tory to  packing  away,  great  glittering  piles  of 
napoleons,  sovereigns,  eagles,  doubloons,  ducats, 
Johannes,  moidores,  pistoles,  etc.,  all  admirably 
executed — the  best  counterfeits  by  far  that  I  had 
ever^seen.     Upon  a  desk  were 
immense    volumes     containing 
specimens  which  must  have  in- 
cluded  nearly  every  variety  of 
paper  money  known  to  mankind. 
Here  then  was  the  oriental  mine 
from  which  his  excellency,  Count 
Waroski,  extracted  his  riches.  I 
was  well  pleased  with  the  infor- 
mation, slender  as  was  the  pros- 
pect of  ever  profiting  by  it.     I 
had  suspected  for  some  time  that 
the  nabob's  money  was  not  hon- 
estly come  by,  though  I  had  nev- 
er had  any  idea  of  its  coming 
from  a  source  like  this.     Look- 
ing at  my  watch,  I  found  that  it 
must  be  within  less  than  an  hour 
of  daylight.     If   I  was    to    be 
caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap 
(and  I  had  no  other  thought,  for 
even  if  I  had  been  out  of  this 
prison  I  could  not  find  my  way 
out  of  the   cavern),   I  was   re- 
solved in  the  first  place  to  make 
an  effort  to  communicate   with 
Eugene.     The  door  I  had  seen 
vyas   doubtless   the   entrance  to 
his  dungeon.     I  put  my  mouth 
to  the  great  key-hole,  and  shout- 
ed with  all  my  might  the  name 
of  my  friend.     There    was    no 
answer.     I  tried  it  again.     All 
was    silent.      Perhaps    he    was 
asleep.     I  dashed  a  rock  against 
the  door  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  shouted  again.     This  time 
there  came  a  response  to  my  call 
in  the  shape  of  a  faint  and  ap- 
parently far-off  "  Who's  there '(" 
That  was  the  place,  sure  enough. 
When  he  learned  who  it  was  that 
called  him,  the  poor  fellow  was 
almost  beside  himself  with  min- 
gled joy  and  amazement.     We 
had  to  strain  our  voices  to  a  very 
high   pitch,   for  there  were  be- 
tween us,   as  he  informed  me, 
two   thick    walls    and    massive 
doors,    separated    by    a    small 
chamber.    One  of  my  first  ques- 
tions was  the  very  important  one 
whether  he  knew  of  any  means 
of  egress   for  either  of  us.     He 
did  not.     He  told  me,  however, 
that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  time 
before  us,  as  the  counterfeiters 
never  came  to  work  till  about 
noon.     It  now  occurred  to  me 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  been 
so   stupidly   remiss  as  to  leave 
behind  me  no  letter,  no  informa- 
tion, no  clue  whatever  by  which 
it  could  be  known  what  had  be- 
come of  me.   I  bitterly  regretted 
this  on  Eugene's  account  no  less 
than  on  my  own.  My  reflections 
on  this  subject  had  kept  me  silent 
80  long,  that  my  fellow-prisoner 
bhouted  out  to  inquire  what   1 
was-  doing.     I  purposely  mum- 
bled a  reply  which  I  knew  he 
could  not  understand,  and   fol- 
lowed it  up  by  inquiring  how  he 
had  been  inveigled  into  confine- 
ment.  His  reply  was  necessarily 
brief  and   compendious.     Two 
individuals,     of      gentlemanly 
manners   and    appearance,   had 
accosted  him,  bearing  a  letter  of 
introduction — a  forgery  no  doubt 
— from  a  young  friend  of  ours, 
a  Gascon,  then  in   Bordeaux.     They  were  f  om 
that  city,  they  said,  visitors,  anxious   to  see  the 
sights  of  Paris  and  its  vicinity.     Tlicy  proposed 
a  visit  to  Versailles.     Eugene  agreed  to  go,  and 
wrote  me  the  note  which  I  received  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu.     They   were   wandering  ibrougb  the   gi- 
gantic palatial  picture-gallery,  when  one  t<{  them 
became  suddenly  ill,  and  in  consequenre  of  this 
the  whole  party  returned  to  Paris.     Find'ng  that 
1  was  not  at  home  (having  been  called  off  by 
the  note  forged  in  Dr.  Labat's  name),  Kugene 
lit  a   cifar  and  was  sitting  half  dozing  in  his 
chair,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized,  blind'oliled, 
pinioned,  and  hurried  off  to  the  dungeon  which 
he    now    occupied,    being    doubtless    dragged 
through  the  place  which  1   found  newly  loarded 
up  in  the  back  of  our  c'osct      The  object  in  go- 
ing to   Versailles  was  no  doubt  to  deceive  his 
friends,  and   put  them  on  a  wroni;  scent  by  in- 
ducing the  bcli(-f  that  he  had   never  returned  to 
Paris.     lie  had  seen  no  one  about  our  lodgings 
but  the  porter,  and  ho  had,  of  course,  been  bribed 


or  silenced  in  some  way.  At  all  events,  he 
solemnly  asserted  to  me  that  Eugene  had  not  re- 
turned, and  a  day  or  two  after  his  disappearance 
he  also  was  missing.  I  was  told  that  he  lad 
gone  to  live  in  his  native  city  of  Berne  ;  for  he 
was  in  reality  what  all  Parisian  porters  are  by 
courtesy— a  Swiss.  Significant  as  it  appeared 
to  me  BOW,  this  incident  had  made  no  impression 
on  me  at  the  time.  Since  his  confinement,  Eu- 
gene had  seen  no  one  but  his  jailor,  who  brought 
him  a  daily  pittance  of  food,  and  knew  nothing 
of  Waroski's  being  in  any  way  connected  with 
his  abduction. 

I  tried  to  comfort  my  poor  friend  as  well  as  I 
conid,  but  I  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  inspire 
him  with  a  confidence  which  I  was  far  from  feel- 
ing myself  I  could  in  fact  see  no  possible  means 
of  escaping  from  the  trap  into  which  1  had 
semi  voluntarily  entered.  All  sorts  of  impractica- 
ble contrivances  suggested  themselves,  but  as  I 
was  forced  to  abandon  them  one  by  one,  the 
prospect  grew  darker  and   darker  before  me.     I 


no  reason  to  anticipate  a  very  friendly  reception. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  create  a  panic  by 
suddenly  leaping  out  upon  them,  revolver  in 
hand,  under  cover  of  which  I  might  escape.  If 
there  should  not  be  more  than  two  of  them,  how- 
ever, 1  was  resolved  to  "show  fight,"  and  take 
the  chances. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  slowly  ascending  in 
perfect  darkness.  There  was  no  glimmering  of 
light  even  from  above.  As  I  was  quietly  seat- 
ing myself,  I  felt  a  cloth,  something  like  a  large 
blanket,  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  This  sug- 
gested a  new  line  of  operation.  I  lay  down  in 
the  bottom  and  covered  myself  up  carefully  I 
thoDght  it  possible — barely  possible — that  I 
might  in  this  way  escape  observation  altogether. 
Making  a  little  opening  to  peep  through,  I 
awaited  the  result.  The  time  seemed  very  long 
— as  if  there  was  a  mile  of  going  up  at  the  very 
least.  The  coolest  of  men  are  poor  hands  at 
measuring  times  and  distances  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. At  last  I  could  see  a  very  faint  glim- 
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was  trying  to  keep  down  gloomy  thoughts,  and 
at  the  same  time  cheer  my  friend  ns  much  as  pos- 
sible by  telling  him  the  best  story  I  could  about 
Alabama,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
singular  noise  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Grasp- 
ing my  lamp  and  my  pistol,  I  turned  in  that  di- 
rection, and  saw  a  large  basket,  with  a  great 
rope  attached  to  it,  rising  slowly  from  the  floor. 
Like  lightning  the  idea  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  some  persons  above  were  hoisting  this  bas- 
ket to  the  upper  world,  and  that  I  might  go  up 
in  it.  It  was  now  ascending  more  rapidly,  and 
was  nearly  as  high  as  my  head  ;  in  another 
second  the  chance  would  be  lost.  Throwing  my 
iHmp  and  revolver  into  the  basket,  I  sprung  in 
after  them.  I  <iiin;ht  the  rope  and  cliimbcrcd  in 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  For  a  moment  or 
two  I  feared  lest  the  people  above  should  have 
observed  the  jar  given  to  the  rope.  They  did 
not,  however,  or  at  least  they  showed  no  sign  of 
it.  But  what  was  I  to  do  when  I  reached  the 
top?     Coming  from  where  I  did,  I  had  certainly 


mering  of  light  above  me,  and  soon  aftenvards 
the  motion  ceased.  I  saw  a  hand  grasping  the 
side  of  the  basket. 

"How  infernally  heavy  it  is!"  exclaimed  a 
rough  voice,  with  a  Gallic  oath. 

I  grasped  my  weapon  tightly,  for  I  fully  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  a  speedy  investigation 
of  the  cause  of  this  unusual  ponderousness. 
There  was  not,  however.  There  were  only  two 
men,  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry. 
They  left  me  and  the  basket  where  we  had  been 
deposited,  and  went  away. 

I  lay  perfectly  still  until  the  men's  footsteps 
became  inaudible  ;  then,  slowly  uncovering  my- 
self, I  rose  uptight.  I  was  in  a  large,  dimly- 
lighted  shed,  under  which  large  (piantitics  of 
coal  were  piled.  The  empty  basket  in  which  I 
had  ascended  was  evidently  the  means  by  which 
this  fuel  was  transferred  to  the  workshop  and 
steam  engine  below.  The  hole  was  like  a  com- 
mon old  fashioned  well  with  a  windlass.  Beside 
me,  in  the  basket,  was  a  piece  of  cast-iron,  prob- 


ably a  fragment  of  machinery.  It  is  likely  that 
the  men  knew  it  was  there,  and  had  no  very 
definite  idea  t  f  it ;  consequently  the  addition 
which  my  body  made  to  it  was  not  particularly 
noticed.  I  did  not  stay  to  make  many  observa- 
tions, hut  left  the  place  by  a  small  door,  which 
admitted  me  into  a  narrow,  oblong  court  yard, 
with  walls  altogether  too  high  to  be  scaled. 
There  was  no  means  of  egress  but  the  door  cf ' 
the  house  to  which  the  yard  belonged.  I  opened 
it  and  entered.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one 
there ;  and  fortunately  also  I  found  myself  in  a 
passage  leading  through  what  the  French  call  a 
rez-de-chaufse'e  to  an  outer  court-yard.  TThis  evi- 
dently communicated  with  the  street  by  a /)orte- 
cochere  and  wicket  gate  or  door,  like  other 
French  houses.  But  these,  of  course,  were  fast- 
ened, and  could  only  be  opened  by  the  porter. 
How  was  I  to  get  through?  There  was  one 
chance  for  me.  A  French  porter  sees  everybody 
who  comes  into  the  house,  but  not  necessarily 
those  who  go  out  of  it.  In  order  to  get  out,  you 
simply  say  as  you  pass  the  lodge, 
"  Le  cordon,  s' il  vous  plait— the 
string,  if  you  please  !"  There- 
upon, the  porter,  generally  with- 
out thinking  it  worth  while  to 
look  out  of  his  window,  pulls  a 
string  which  unfastens  the  door. 
You  then  go  out  and  shut  it  after 
you.  Knowing  this  much  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Paris, 
and  putting  my  trust  therein,  I 
advanced  to  the  porter's  lodge 
and  gave  the  usual  notice,  in  an 
unconcerned  and  somewhat  au- 
thoritative tone  of  voice.  The 
undertaking  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. The  porter,  a  cobbler 
apparently,  went  on  singing  and 
hammering,  and  pulled  the  cord 
without  showing  himself.  I 
walked  out  and  shut  the  door 
very  deliberately,  using  a  very 
fair  degree  of  speed,  however,  as 
soon  as  I  was  fairly  off  the 
premises.  I  found  myself  in  an 
unknown  locality,  and  was  much 
puzzled  to  know  what  direction 
to  take.  Fortunately,  a  Jlacre 
soon  made  its  appearance.  I 
jumped  in,  and  paid  the  driver 
double  fare  and  pour-lmre  to  con- 
vey me  with  all  possible  speed  to 
the  prefecture  of  police.  I  af- 
terwards discovered  that  this 
coal-yard  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  court  where  Wa- 
roski and  his  fellow-assassin  had 
escaped  from  the  night-patrol, 
doubtless  through  some  secret 
fissure  communicating  with  the 
subterranean  regions  from  which 
I  had  ascended,  and  kept  in 
readiness  for  such  uses.  On 
reaching  the  police  office  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  counterfeiting  and 
probably  counterfeit  count  had 
been  an  object  of  suspicion  for 
some  time,  though  his  extreme 
cunning  and  watchfulness  had 
prevented  any  discovery  of  his 
real  character.  A  plan  was  at 
once  adopted  for  surprising  him 
and  his  confederates,  and  taking 
them  in  the  act.  It  would  hardly 
do,  as  was  at  first  proposed,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  them  in 
the  basket  which  had  served  me 
so  opportunely.  Hearing  it 
come  down  at  an  unusual  hour 
(for  what  the  customary  hour 
was  we  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing), they  would  probably  sus- 
pect something  like  the  truth, 
and  make  their  escape  into  some 
inaccessible  recess  of  the  cavern. 
We  might  have  succeeded  in 
capturing  some  of  the  men  about 
the  coal  depot,  but  this  would 
take  time,  and  the  least  delay 
might  prove  dangerous  to  Eu- 
gene. At  my  suggestion,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  police  accompa- 
nied me  to  my  lodgings.  Every- 
thing was  just  as  I  left  it,  show- 
ing that  nobody  had  been  there, 
and  that  Waroski  and  his  com- 
panion had  in  all  probability  not 
left  the  cavern  by  the  long  stair- 
case, hut  by  some  other  outlet. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
this  secret  stair  led  to  a  strong 
room  above,  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  storing  away  their  counterfeit  treas- 
ures. This  place  was  only  occasionally  visited 
by  them.  There  was,  however,  a  man  who  lived 
in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  treasury.  The 
night  before  there  had  been  a  great  quantity  of 
coin,  etc.  carried  up.  Hence  the  noise,  the  shak- 
ing of  the  stairs,  and  the  opening  of  the  closet 
door. 

About  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  started  with  a 
squad  of  gend'armes,  it  being  our  determination 
to  follow  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cotton  clue 
which  I  had  left  lying  on  the  ground.  We  found 
no  difficulty  in  doing  this  up  to  the  point  where 
I  had  fallen  and  broken  it.  There  we  were  at 
fault.  After  some  consultation,  however,  we 
lied  a  new  string  to  the  end  of  the  old  one,  and 
pushed  on,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  in  the 
same  direction.  After  advancing  for  some  time, 
in  rather  a  perplexed  state  of  mind,  we  at  length 
heard,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  the  distant  noise 
of  the  machine.  It  was  away  behind  us,  how- 
over,  and  considerably  to  the  left.     Soon  after- 
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wards  we  saw  a  light.  We  now  felt  assured  of 
success.  It  was  evident  that  no  alarm  had  been 
given  and  no  suspicion  excited.  The  noise  was 
so  great  that  we  could  easily  steal  up  to  the  door 
without  being  noticed.  It  was  open,  and  we 
were  on  the  inside  of  it  before  they  took  the 
alarm.  There  were  five  men  at  work.  Waroski 
sat  at  a  desk,  apparently  engaged  in  affixing  sig- 
natures to  counterfeit  bank-notes.  Thongli  his 
back  was  turned  towards  us,  he  was  the  first  to 
notice  our  presence.  For  a  moment  he  glared 
at  as  like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  and  then  his  scowl- 
ing glance  settled  upon  me.  I  saw  him  doubling 
up  his  limbs  like  a  tiger  preparing  for  a  spring. 
A  stiletto  flashed  brightly  in  the  torch-light,  and 
with  the  words,  "  Dog  of  Yankee,  this  is  your 
work  !"  he  leaped  upon  me  Though  the  light- 
ning's flash  could  hardly  be  more  rapid  than  his 
movements,  I  had  time  to  dodge  him.  I  watched 
his  muscles  like  steel  springs  unbending,  and  at 
that  instant  I  fell  to  the  floor  He  passed  clean 
over  my  head,  and  fell  headlong  upon  a  rock, 
cutting  a  severe  gash  in  his  tem- 
ple. Before  he  could  rise  I  was 
upon  him,  and  others  speedily 
following,  he  was  soon  secured. 
The  whole  party  showed  fight, 
and  one  of  our  men  had  his 
cheek  laid  open  by  a  knife. 
Happily,  they  had  not  time  to 
reach  their  fire-arms,  and  we 
goon  overpowered  them.  The 
next  thing  was  to  liberate  Eu- 
gene. This  was  speedily  accom- 
Elished.  We  found  the  keys  of 
is  prison  in  the  pockets  of  the 
fellow  1  had  seen  with  Waroski, 
and  had  him  out  in  a  moment. 
My  story  is  told.  What  followed 
may  be  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  Waroski, 
who  was  no  count,  but  a  most 
magnificent  scoundrel,  found  his 
appropriate  position  in  the  Bagne, 
or  penal-gang  at  Toulon.  He 
swore  to  make  his  escape  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  revenged 
on  rae,  whom  he  had  already 
twice  attempted  to  assassinate. 
No  third  attempt  has  been  made, 
and  I  think  it  likelv  that  he  is 
still  a  "  galley-slave,''  as  the  in- 
mates of  those  prisons  are  still 
called,  though  there  are  no  gal- 
leys for  them  to  row  in  nowa- 
days.  Soon  after  his  capture,  I 
called  to  inform  Mr.  Masden  of 
what  had  happened.  He  was 
greatly  troubled  at  the  news  of 
the  rich  count's  villany,  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  as  thoroughly 
gratified.  This  was  good  news 
for  Eugene,  and  the  scream  of 
delight  with  which  the  lovely 
Alabama  received  the  announce- 
ment of  his  safety  was  better 
news  still.  The  meeting  of  the 
lovers,  of  the  lost  son  and 
brother  with  his  parents  and  sis- 
ter, I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. A  few  more  weeks  of 
sorrow  would  have  sent  the  poor 
mother  to  the  grave.  The  gipsey 
girl,  who  had  purposely  kept  out 
of  sight,  came  forward  and  told 
us  all  she  knew  as  soon  as  Wa- 
roski was  captured.  She  was 
the  sister  of  one  of  the  fellows 
who  had  hoisted  me  up  in  the 
basket.  She  had  long  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  "  bonds  of  iniqui- 
ty "  by  which  she  was  enslaved, 
but  was  afraid  of  Waroski's  ven- 
geance. From  what  she  had 
heard  among  the  counterfeiters, 
she  had  learned  my  intimacy 
with  Eugene,  with  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  captivity  she 
was  well  acquainted.  The  room 
into  which  the  self-moving  closet 
door  opened  had  formerly  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  gang, 
who  in  fact  had  access  to  perhaps 
one  half  of  the  houses  in  that 
quarter  of  Paris.  She  alone, 
howeverj  had  noticed  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  she  hoped  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  might  lead 
me  to  make  such  discoveries  as 
would  eventuate  in  Eugene's 
liberation.  Ii^ommon  with  all 
Waroski's  agents,  the  poor  girl 
had  sworn  to  reveal  nothing,  and 
she  knew  that  speedy  and  terri- 
ble punishment  would  follow  the  breaking  of 
this  oath.  The  plan  she  adopted  was  not  in  her 
estimation  a  violation  of  the  oath,  though  she 
hoped  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  direct 
revelation.  In  order  to  present  the  distich  unob- 
served, she  had  assumed,  for  that  day  only,  the 
character  of  a  huckster  of  fortunes. 

Alabama  is  now  the  wife  of  Eugene,  and  the 
mistress  of  a  little  paradise  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  her  namesake.  Mary  Clare  has  become  my 
wife.  I  need  hardly  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
subterranean  workshop  of  Count  Waroski  was 
situated  in  that  famous  excavation  which  under- 
lies so  large  a  portion  of  the  French  capital — 
the  Catacombs  of  Paris. 


M.4NHOOD  AND   OLD  AGE. 

We  publish  herewith  the  two  beautiful  designs 
by  Johannot,  which  we  promised  in  our  last 
number,  and  which  complete  the  artist's  allegor- 
ical series  of  the  Life  of  Man.  In  the  first  of 
the  two  pictures  we  behold  manhood,  as  shown 
in  a  warrior,  the  figure  realizing  Milton's  lines  : 
"  The  starry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime 
in  manhood  where  youth  ends."  He  has  assumed 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  citizen.  He 
is  a  husband  and  father,  and  now  goes  forth  to 
battle  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  His  wife  and 
daughter  are  clinging  to  him,  and  bidding  him  a 
tender  farewell,  but  not  seeking  to  detain  him 
from  his  duty,  while  his  son,  who  holds  the  hel- 
met, already  catches  a  martial  inspiration  from 
his  father's  bearing.  In  the  second  picture  we 
are  at  the  close  of  the  career,  the  principal  halt- 
ing-places of  which  the  artist  has  shown  us.  We 
have  seen  the  hopes  of  infancy,  the  sports  and 
studies  of  youth,  the  serious  duties  of  ripe  age ; 
we  are  now  shown  the  consolations  of  old  age. 


that  each  man  should  comprehend  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  future,  and  how  he  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  social  personality — which  he  must 
maintain  honorably,  and  of  which  his  sons  will 
one  day  be  the  representatives.  If  we  are  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  idea  that  we  die  not  from 
among  men,  since  we  survive  in  our  race,  we 
shall  better  feel  the  necessity  of  regulating  a  long 
life,  and  of  making  an  high  or  humble  liousc  a 
perpetuity  of  devotion  and  honor.  All  nations 
which  cherish  virtue  are  distinguished  by  respect 
for  the  aged  ;  they  have  always  been  regarded  as 
the  representatives  of  past  centuries,  to  which  we 
owe  much,  and  towards  which  we  can  only  ac- 
quit ourselves,  by  our  veneration  for  those  of 
their  offspring  who  survive.  And  these  bending 
frames,  ready  to  part  from  life,  are  moreover  a 
useful  warning ;  they  tell  us  not  to  trust  in  the 
eternity  of  our  strength  and  the  duration  of  our 
enjoyments,  but  to  look  beyond  the  horizons  of 
life.  Old  men  thus  become  at  once  the  deputies 
of  bygone  times,  bringing  their  experience  and 


OLD    AGE. 


<      ^M^       I 


One  of  the  hardest  trials  of  those  who  fall 
from  affluence  and  honor  to  poverty  and  obscur- 
ity, is  the  discovery  that  the  attachment  of  so 
many  in  whom  they  confided  was  a  pretence,  a 
mask  to  gain  their  own  ends,  or  was  a  miserable 
shallowness. 


the  grandmother  surrounded  by  grandchildren 
devoted  to  her  service,  the  grandfather  appearing 
sustained  by  the  arm  of  his  grandson  ;  in  the  dis- 
tance, two  old  men,  his  contemporaries,  seeking, 
as  a  last  resort,  amusement  in  cards.  After  this 
— eternity !  Rabelais  says  in  his  Almanack, 
that  "old  age  will  be  incurable  this  year,  on  ac- 
count of  past  years,"  a  sad  epigram  launched  at 
human  fragility  and  the  brevity  of  life,  if  Heaven 
had  not  given  us  successors  to  perpetuate  our 
memories.  It  is  by  this  uninterrupted  succession 
of  beings,  linked  to  each  other,  and  united  by 
the  family  ring,  that  our  decline  is  compensated. 
In  giving  children  to  the  future,  we  not  only  per- 
petuate ourselves  in  living  images,  but  leave 
them,  by  education,  by  example  and  fame,  a  ray 
of  our  souls.  They  remain  after  us  to  continue 
our  good  or  evil  work ;  we  have  commenced  a 
task  which  they  will  accomplish  well  or  ill,  ac- 
cording as  we  have  formed  our  plans  and  trained 
up  good  or  bad  workmen.  This  thought  must  be 
conspicuous  in  human  morality.    It  is  desirable 


claiming  our  gratitude,  and  prophets  of  the  fu- 
ture raising  us  to  the  most  elevated  views.  But 
that  old  age  may  maintain  this  august  character, 
it  must  be  simple,  noble  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  remark  of  Cato 
to  a  vicious  old  man  :  "  Friend,  old  age  is  ugly 
enough  of  itself;  do  not  add  to  it  the  deformity 
of  vice."  It  is  only  in  periods  of  national  deca- 
dence that  respect  for  gray  hairs  is  extinguished, 
and  that  the  strong  man  mocks  or  despises  the 
weakness  of  age.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  latter  days  of  Greece,  an  old  man  appeared 
at  the  Olympic  games  without  any  one  troubling 
himself  to  make  room  for  him  ;  when  he  finally 
reached  a  bench  occupied  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
the  latter  rose  respectfully.  The  old  man  in  a 
voice  of  emotion  exclaimed :  "  All  the  Greeks 
know  virtue,  but  only  the  Lacedemonians  prac- 
tise it !"  In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  age,  we 
should  ever  recognize  in  the  aged  those  who  have 
done  their  duty,  and  whose  feebleness  will  soon 
be  our  own  inheritance. 


CHINESE  CUNNING. 

We  were  five  Americans,  who  had  purchased 
a  mining  claim  in  one  of  the  midland  mining 
districts  of  California,  early  in  the  summer  of 
1853.  We  had  some  money,  and  therefore  feel- 
ing pretty  independent,  concluded  to  set  others  to 
work  instead  of  working  ourselves  ;  a  very  com- 
mon practice  among  American  miners.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  the  world  over.  With  a  little 
money  in  their  pockets,  California  adventurers 
are  quite  as  apt  as  other  people  to  get  a  little 
above  their  business.  The  dirty  part  of  mining 
is  not  at  all  acceptable,  unless  their  finances  com- 
pel them  to  do  it.  In  opening  a  river  claim, 
most  of  the  dirty  work  comes  first ;  and  my 
companions  and  myself,  acting  according  to  the 
promptings  of  gentility,  determined  to  keep  our 
liands  as  clean  and  respectable  as  possible,  while 
we  had  money  in  our  pockets,  to  enable  us  to  use 
other  people's  instead.  We  accordingly  employed 
a  gang  of  Chinamen  that  we  found  hovering  in 
the  vicinity,  to  open  our  claim.  We  were  by  no 
means  confident  that  the  enter- 
prise would  pay,  although  we 
knew  the  soil  would  yield  almost 
anywhere  small  amounts  of  gold. 
If  the  washings  were  poor,  and 
gave  no  more  than  a  dollar  a 
head  per  diem,  we  knew  that  we 
could  sell  out  to  our  Chinese 
friends  for  a  quarter,  perhaps  a 
third  of  what  our  claim  origi- 
nally cost. 

The  Chinese  miners,  with 
a  leader  who  understands  Eng- 
lish, patrol  the  country  in  gangs, 
like  Irishmen,  ready  for  any 
speculation,  no  matter  how 
small,  that  may  chance  to  turn 
up.  There  were  seven  in  the 
gang  we  employed.  They  were 
to  work  three  days  in  opening 
our  claim,  for  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars.  The  price  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  they 
went  to  work  apparently  in  good 
earnest.  They  loosened  the  soil 
here  and  there,  and  examining 
it  very  sagely,  would  shake  their 
heads  to  indicate  the  deplorable 
absence  of  the  precious  metal. 
Thus  passed  a  day.  We  kept  a 
sharp  wat(  h  over  them,  to  hold 
in  check  their  thieving  propensi- 
ties. When  night  arrived,  the 
leader  approached  us  with  a  sor- 
rowful look,  holding  in  his  dirty 
hand  a  flew  flaky  scales  of  gold, 
and  one  insignificant  little  nug- 
get, the  whole,  perhaps,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  three  dollars,  and 
exclaimed,  "Poor  claim,  poor 
claim  !  he  no  pay  to  work  I" 

We  began  to  think  so  our- 
selves, and  when  at  the  close  of 
the  second  day  they  greeted  us 
with  similar  remarks  as  on  the 
first,  and  even  a  less  quantity  of 
gold,  most  of  our  company  be- 
gan to  feel  very  much  like  selling 
out — if  we  could.  We  accosted 
the  leader  of  the  gang,  and  pro- 
posed to  sell  him  our  shares  at  a 
great  sacrifice. 

"No  good  !"  said  Shang  Foo, 
shaking  his  head  with  great  grav- 
ity.    "  No  pay." 

"  But  you  John  China  fellows 
can  make  almost  anything  pay, 
you  know,  where  we  Americans 
and  Johnny  Bulls  would  starve." 
Shang  Foo  chuckled,  jerked 
once  or  twice  at  his  pig-tail,  and 
desired  to  know  what  we  would 
take.  The  claim  cost  us  two 
hundred  dollars  in  the  aggregate  ; 
forty  dollars  a  head.  We  pro- 
posed, four  of  us,  to  take  twenty 
dollars  a-piece  for  our  shares, — 
nothing  less. 

"  Too  much — great  sight  too 
much.  You  say  ten  dollar? 
Give  you  five."  A  Chinaman 
always  hears  incorrectly,  if  there 
is  money  to  pay. 

"We  said  ttoenty,"  I  insisted. 
"  Nothing  short  of  xhaX  will  an- 
swer our  turn." 

For  a  moment  Shang  Foo 
gazed  at  me,  apparently  in  per- 
fect amazement. 

"  Twentee-dollar  !       Me    no 
give  him  !  ho  no  pay  ;  Chinaman 
starve.     No  twenty  dollar  !  Give 
you  ten." 

At  this  offer  he  stuck  immovable  as  a  mule. 
After  considerable  haggling,  we  concluded  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  course  to  let  the  shares 
go  at  ten  dollars  each.  No  sooner  was  the  bar- 
gain closed  and  the  money  paid,  than  the  "  Ce- 
lestials "  went  to  work  in  earnest.  It  was  an 
earnestness  that  paid  them  handsomely,  for  the 
claim  yielded  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  with- 
in a  month  from  the  day  of  the  purchase. 

While  working  for  us— they  had  wit  enough 
to  perceive  our  "  greenness  " — the  rascals  had 
passed  over  the  ground  without  stirring  more 
than  was  necessary  to  discover  the  secret  of  rich 
deposits.  Wherever  there  was  but  little  gold 
they  had  worked  most  industriously;  and  we  had 
received  the  profits  of  their  barren  labor.  It  was 
a  dear-bought  experience,  but  by  no  means  an 
unprofitable  investment  in  the  end.  It  taught  us 
a  lesson  which  we  did  not  easily  forget,  that  a 
Chinaman's  cunning  was  fully  equal  to  Yankee 
caution. —  Watchman  and  Reflector. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  COURTSHIP. 

A   STOSY  FOK  WIFE-HUNTERS. 
IN     TWO    C  U  A  P  T  E  IS  S. 

nv     SUSAN     HOLMES     DLAISDELL. 

CHAPTER    I. 

"Abimei-ech,  I  really  wonder  at  your  re- 
maining a  bachelor  at  your  lime  of  life.  Yoii 
ought  to  liave  got  married  long  ago  !" 

It  was  not  the  first  time  when  Doctor  Abim- 
elech  Gray  sat  down  at  his  pleasant  tea  table  with 
his  sister  that  spring  evening,  that  he  had  heard 
from  her  some  such  words  as  those  above 
recorded,  but  somehow  they  had  failed,  hitherto, 
to  make  any  fixed  impression  on  his  mind.  For 
thirtyand  five  years  life  had  been  stepping  along 
with  an  easy,  quiet  sort  of  way  with  him,  and, 
not  having  married  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  had  forgotten  to  think  about  doing  so,  now 
that  he  was  getting  to  be  a  middle-aged  one, 
and  so  he  had  subsided,  little  by  little,  year  by 
year,  into  confirmed  bachelorhood. 

Miss  Patty,  however,  was  not  quite  so  con- 
tented about  it  as  he  himself  seemed  to  be.  She 
was  very  fond  of  young  people;  she  was  getting 
tired  of  sitting,  a  solitary  woman,  at  the  doctor's 
table,  pouring  out  his  tea,  and  would  have 
gladly  relinquished  her  place  there  any  day,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  some  pretty  and  bright  young 
face  glancing,  from  day  to  day,  through  the 
staid  and  sober  gloom  of  old  maidhood  and 
old-bachelorhood  that  prevailed  in  that  quiet  old 
house. 

"  Abimelcch,  I  really  ivi^h  you'd  get  mar- 
ried !'  said  Miss  Patty,  with  more  than  usual 
earnestness. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  doctor's  mind  was 
more  than  usually  engaged  that  evening,  and  he 
was  in  a  mood  of  decided  abstraction  over  his 
first  cup  of  tea,  which  was  perhaps  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  had  provoked  Miss  Patty's  at- 
tack; but  the  half-despairing  emphasis  of  her 
words  managed  to  attract  his  attention,  neverthe- 
less, still  only  in  a  measure,  at  first. 

"Married,  Patty  V  he  said,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  Abimelech  !  Now,  Abimelech,  will  you 
give  me  your  attention  f" 

"  Why,  yes,  certainly,  Patty,"  answered  the 
doctor,  with  a  sort  of  absent  earnestness. 

Miss  Patty's  face  was  almost  hopeless.  Could 
she  tier  bring  him  to  consider  the  matter  thor- 
oughly and  in  earnest  1  But  she  made  a  last  en- 
ergetic effort. 

"Abimelech,  I  have  told  jou  before,  that  I 
wish  you  would  get  married." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Patty.  But  why  are  you  so 
anxious  about  it ?  lam  very  comfortable  as  I 
am,  and  really,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  thought 
of  any  such  thing.  Besides,  I  am  getting  in 
years  now — at  least  I  am  no  longer  young — " 

"  One  of  the  very  reasons  you  should  marry," 
broke  in  Miss  Patty,  not  a  little  pleased  with 
having  at  last  managed  to  press  the  matter 
fairly  upon  his  consideration  ;  "  you  are  getting 
in  years,  Abimelcch,  and  so  am  I,  and  who  do 
you  suppose  is  going  to  take  care  of  you  and 
your  house,  and  look  after  your  comfort,  when 
you  need  some  one,  and  I'm  too  old  to  do  it? 
You  need  a  wife  as  much  as  ever  any  mortal  man 
did  in  this  world,  and  I  do  wish,  Abimelech, 
you'd  get  one  I" 

Miss  Patty's  countenance  was  such  a  pattern 
of  despairing  earnestness,  that  the  doctor  was,  for 
the  first  time,  really  aroused  by  it,  to  look  seri- 
ou'ly  at  the  matter  under  discussion. 

"  Well,  Patty,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  perhaps  you  are  right.  I 
don't  know,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any 
particular  objections  to  marrying.  But  whom  in 
the  world  should  I  marry  ?" 

Miss  Patty's  countenance  was  brightening 
wonderfully.  "Well,  there's  Susan  Morton, 
now  she'd  make  one  of  the  very  best  wives  you'd 
find  in  all  Rockdale,  I  believe.  She's  a  smart 
girl,  Abimelech — " 

A  tremendous  succession  of  strokes  from  the 
iron  knocker  at  the  hall  door,  interrupted  Miss 
Patty  just  as  she  was  warming  with  her  subject, 
and  about  to  pronounce  upon  Susan  Morton 
such  convincing  eulogies,  that  the  doctor  must 
give  way  utterly  before  them.  And  while  the 
echo  of  that  startling  summons  was  yet  ringing 
through  the  house,  the  voice  of  the  messenger 
without  was  heard  telling  Hannah,  the  house- 
maid, that  the  doctor  was  "  wanted  immedi- 
ately." And  instantly  the  doctor  was  gone  for 
his  hat. 


"O  dear,  I  Icnew  it!"  almost  groaned  Miss 
Patty;  "  he's  sure  to  bo  called  away  just  at  the 
wrong  time  !  But  patient  or  no  patient,  he's  got 
to  remember  what  I've  told  him,"  and  the  good 
lady  pursued  her  brother  into  the  hall,  catching 
his  arm  just  as  he  was  hastening  away. 

"  Abimelech,"  she  said,  impressively,  "  Abim- 
elech, don't  you  forget  what  I've  said  to  you 
about  Susan  Morton  !" 

"  No,  I  wont,  Patty — I  wont,"  said  the  doctor 
hastily,  and  he  was  off. 

"  But  he  will,  though,  as  sure's  his  name's 
Abimelech  Gray  !"  sighed  Miss  Patty,  wofully, 
as  sl'.e  turned  back  into  the  sitting-room,  "he'll 
forget  every  word  about  it.  It's  just  the  way — I 
never  saw  such  a  man  in  my  whole  life,  never  ! 
I  declare,  it  almost  takes  away  my  appetite, 
things  do  go  on  so.  And  to  think  that  Susan 
Morton's  such  a  nice  girl,  now,  and  what  a  capi- 
tal wife  she'd  make  him — and  ho  nevcr'd  get 
another  like  her,  if  he  tried  Rockdale  over.  I'd 
set  my  heart  on  his  having  her !  There,  I  don't 
want  to  eat  a  morsel.  I'll  just  finish  my  cup  of 
tea,  and  then  have  Hannah  in  to  clear  away  the 
things." 

Standing  beside  the  lonely  table,  Miss  Patty 
took  the  remainder  of  her  tea,  now,  alas  !  cold  as 
her  own  hopes,  and  after  the  table  was  cleared 
and  set  back,  sat  down  to  her  lonely  knitting- 
work,  to  meditate  in  sad  solitude. 

But  Miss  Patty  was  mistaken.  The  doctor 
did  not  forget  what  she  had  said.  Her  anxiety 
had  really  impressed  him,  this  time,  with  a  sense 
of  what  indeed  began  to  seem  his  duty.  So,  al- 
though the  new  case  which  he  was  called  to  at' 
tend,  was  one  of  some  urgency,  he  managed  to 
retain  Miss  Patty's  charge  through  it  all,  and, 
taking  his  quiet  and  solitary  way  homeward 
that  evening,  he  considered  the  matter  with 
himself. 

Very  brief  was  that  consideration.  He  did 
not  by  any  means  wish  to  marry — to  tell  the 
truth,  he  did  not  at  all  see  the  need  of  marrying, 
but  then  Patty  was  anxious  that  he  should,  and 
perhaps  it  was  his  duty.  If  he  did  not  want  a 
wife  now,  he  might  be  glad  of  one,  one  of  these 
days,  perhaps — he  did  not  know.  At  any  rate, 
he  would  marry,  and  he  might  as  well  do  it  now 
as  any  time.  Yes,  he  would  set  about  it  now, 
directly.  He  would  go  and  see  Susan  Morton, 
as  Patty  had  recommended. 

In  short,  Doctor  Gray  adopted  the  idea  of 
marrying  very  much  as  he  would  have  taken  a 
dose  of  his  own  medicine,  feeling  sensible  that 
he  didn't  want  it,  but  supposing  that  he  needed 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  him,  and  so 
making  it  all  a  matter  of  pure  philosophy. 

That  very  evening  he  went  to  lecture,  and 
waited  on  Susan  Morton  home.  The  next  eve- 
ning he  called  on  her  at  her  father's  house,  and 
on  the  following  Sabbath  walked  home  with  her 
from  church.  In  effect,  he  went  courting  as 
promptly  and  zealously  as  he  would  have  trans- 
acted any  other  piece  of  business  that  must  be 
transacted  and  could  not  be  got  over. 

Now,  Squire  Morton  was  a  townsman  and 
neighbor  of  the  doctor,  and  a  man  whom  he  very 
much  respected  and  esteemed,  but  whose  house 
the  doctor  had  never  visited,  except  profession- 
ally, more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  practice.  And  with  Susan,  the  squire's 
daughter,  he  had  never  exchanged  fifty  words,  to 
his  recollection,  or  to  her's  either,  though  Miss 
Patty  herself  was  a  visitor  there,  and  Miss  Mor- 
ton sometimes  came  to  see  Miss  Patty ;  and 
though  Miss  Patty  had  favorably  observed 
Susan  (who  was  rather  a  pretty,  and  very  sensible 
and  good  hearted  girl),  and  had  secretly  pro- 
posed to  herself  that  she  would  make  an  excel- 
lent wife  for  her  brother,  the  doctor. 

So  that,  when  the  doctor  began  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  her  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  and 
with  such  palpable  intentions,  Susan  Morton  was 
not  a  little  astonished.  And  so  were  her  father 
and  mother,  and  so  was  young  Mrs.  Harry  Mor- 
ton, Susan's  brother's  wife,  whose  homo  was  with 
the  old  folks  while  Harry  was  gone  to  sea,  cap- 
tain of  a  beautiful  little  merchant-vessel,  "  The 
Dolphin."  And  so  was  Miss  Patty  herself,  who 
was,  at  the  same  time,  no  less  rejoiced  than  as- 
tonished. She  began  to  look  forward  now,  in 
her  daily  thoughts,  to  the  doctor's  marriage ;  she 
went  often  over  to  Squire  Morton's,  often  con- 
trived ways  and  means  to  bring  Susan  over  to 
see  her,  made,  not  a  little  ])roudly  and  osten- 
tatiously, a  pet  and  favorite  of  Susan,  and  was 
so  satislitd,  so  self-complacent,  so  smiling,  and 
so  important  generally,  that  it  was  plain  to  all 
Rockdale — and  all  Rockdale  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  matter — that    Miss  Patty  was 


glad  enough  that  the  doctor  was  courting  Susan 
Morton. 

Concerning  Susan  herself,  we  have  said  she 
was  astonished,  but  she  was  not  by  any  means 
di.-ploased,  for  there  was  not  a  girl  in  the  town 
of  Rockdale — not  even  Susan  Morton — who 
would  have  slighted  the  doctor's  attentions.  On 
the  contrary,  there  were  only  too  many  of  them 
who  would  have  been  secretly  proud  and  de- 
lighted to  receive  them,  only  too  many  who  en- 
vied Susan ;  for  though  Doctor  Abimelech  was 
an  old  bachelor  on  the  shady  side  of  forty, 
he  was  an  excellent  man,  and  a  fine-looking  man, 
and  a  noble-hearted  man,  and  a  rich  man,  into 
the  bargain  ;  and  the  heart  of  any  mama  in 
Rockdale  would  have  beat  with  natural  pride 
and  pleasure,  and  triumph,  to  have  married  her 
daughter  to  Doctor  Abimelech  Gray. 

Yet,  even  while  Susan  admitted  to  herself 
that  she  liked  him  well  enough  to  feci  some  girl- 
ish gratification  at  her  notice,  she  could  not  get 
over  her  perplexity  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing.  And  the  doctor  continued  his  attentions 
with  zeal  and  steadfastness,  and  she  grew  more 
and  more  perplexed,  for  his  courtship  had  such 
a  business  like  air — there  was  nothing  in  the  least 
lover- like  in  it — it  was  prosecuted  in  such  a 
matter-of-fact  way. 

But  while  she  wondered  and  conjectured,  he 
continued  his  attentions  steadily  and  persever- 
ingly,  and  Susan,  though  she  had  not  cared  for 
him  at  first,  began  to  find  pleasure  in  his  society, 
to  experience,  by  degrees,  something  akin  to  ac- 
tual happiness,  when  he  was  near  her,  when  he 
walked  by  her  side,  or  sat  with  her  in  the  old- 
fashioned  family  parlor  at  home.  Yes,  Susan 
liked  the  doctor — she  did  not  say  it  to  herself  in 
so  many  words,  but  she  knew  it  just  as  well  as  if 
she  had. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Patty  was,  at  least,  as  often 
as  once  or  twice  a  week  at  Squire  Morton's,  hav- 
ing endless  confidential  and  friendly  chats  with 
Mrs.  Morton,  the  squire's  wife,  and  young  Mrs. 
Harry,  and  making  a  pet  of  Susan,  as  usual. 

And  it  happened  one  day,  that  Miss  Patty,  in 
her  overflow  of  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  her 
generalship  in  the  matter  of  the  doctor's  court- 
ship, betrayed  to  young  Mrs.  Harry,  during  one 
of  these  confidential  conversations,  the  share  she 
had  had  in  its  commencement.  And  not  a  great 
while  after,  Mrs.  Hany,  while  she  was  congratu- 
lating Susan  on  her  matrimonial  prospects  (for 
the  whole  family  were  pleased  that  Susan  was 
likely  to  become  the  doctor's  wife),  chanced, 
without  any  intention  on  her  own  part,  perhaps, 
to  let  fall  the  substance  of  what  Miss  Patty  had 
communicated  to  her. 

And  thus  Susan  was  suddenly  supplied  with 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  that  had  so  long  per- 
plexed her.  Now  Susan  was  naturally  a  girl  of 
very  proud,  as  well  as  of  very  warm  feelings,  and 
she  had  by  this  time  leacned  to  care  for  Doctor 
Gray  better  than  she  would  have  told,  but  there 
was,  in  all  this,  something  that,  as  the  old  squire 
would  have  expressed  it,  decidedly  "  went  agin 
the  grain."  However,  she  said  nothing,  but 
kept  her  own  counsel ;  but  there  was  a  rod  pre- 
paring for  the  doctor,  calculated  to  teach  him  a 
lesson.  And  Doctor  Gray,  all  this  time,  "  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  going  a  courting 
regularly,  his  thoughts  bent  steadily  and  solely 
upon  getting  married  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  he  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  fall- 
ing in  love.  And  so  ho  never  remarked  that, 
all  of  a  sudden,  Susan  began  to  grow  unac- 
countably cool  towards  him,  and  to  avoid  him 
whenever  she  could. 

He  never  noticed  it,  though  it  happened  just 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  proposing.  So  that 
it  was  without  the  slightest  misgiving  that  he  as- 
sumed a  favorable  opportunity,  when  one  eve- 
ning he  found  Susan  alone  in  the  parlor,  to  ask 
her  if  she  would  marry  him.  And  Susan  an- 
swered quietly,  "  No,"  that  she  would  not. 

To  say  that  the  doctor  was  astonished  and  be- 
wildered, would  be  but  feebly  to  express  the 
state  of  his  mind.  He  had  never  dreamed  of 
being  refused. 

"  Would  Miss  Morton  give  him  her  reason  for 
this  unexpected  rejectiou  i" 

"  It  is  this.  Doctor  Gray,"  said  Susan,  quickly, 
and  with  a  red  blush  growing  on  her  cheek,  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  many  any  man  who  asks  me 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  wife,  nor  one 
who  is  persuaded  by  others  to  propose  to  me. 
I  prefer  marrying  one  who  cures  for  me  (or  my 
own  sake,  and  who  asks  me  because  he  cures  for 
mo  so." 

The  words  came  like  a  thunder  bolt  to  the 
doctor's   cars.     And   before   he   had   recovered 


from  their  effect,  she  was  gone.  What  witch  had 
been  talking  to  Susan  Morton  ?  For  that  she 
had  heard  a  great  deal  was  evident.  Her  words 
still  rung  in  his  ears.  "  She  did  not  wish  to 
marry  any  man  w/io  asked  her  merely  for  the  sake 
of  getting  a  wife,  nor  one  who  was  persuaded  hij 
others  to  propose  to  her."  Well,  he  had  been  seek- 
ing her  thus— but  who  had  told  her  1  He  had 
asked  her,  not  because  he  wanted  her  for  her  own 
sake,  not  because  he  loved  her,  or  had  ever 
thought  of  doing  so,  but  simply  because  he 
wanted  a  wife,  and  she  had  been  suggested  as 
the  most  eligible  one  among  his  circle  of  acquain- 
tance. He  certainly  had  not  considered,  hith- 
erto, that  there  was  anything  reprehensible  in  the 
proceeding,  but  now  that  he  looked  at  it,  it  did 
begin  to  seem  reprehensible — very;  coming  to  a 
philosophical  conclusion,  he  was  not  surprised 
that  Susan  had  refused  him  ;  he  supposed  that 
she  had  done  very  rightly.  And  he  took  his  hat 
and  walked  home,  a  rejected  man. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  did  not  take  the  doctor  long,  when  he  came 
to  consider  the  affair,  to  arrive  at  the  correct  con- 
clusion that  it  must  have  been  his  good  sister's 
own  indiscretion  which  had  so  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  defeat  his  prospects,  but  he  sagely  con- 
sidered that  it  was  his  own  fault  originally  in 
giving  cause  for  that  indiscretion.  And  it  would 
do  no  good  to  mention  the  matter,  so  he  let  it 
stand. 

And  now  Susan's  family  began  to  wonder  at 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  doctor's  visits,  and 
so,  with  much  anxiety  and  consternation,  did 
Miss  Patty,  but  both  Susan  and  the  doctor  main- 
tained rigid  silence  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
squire's  family  there  were,  however,  some  pretty 
correct  guesses  at  the  truth,  namely  :  that  she  had 
refused  Doctor  Abimelech,  and  there  was  some 
disappointment,  and  not  a  little  motherly  and 
sisterly  censure  of  Susan's  want  of  wisdom. 
And  even  after  the  thing  was  taken  for  granted, 
there  was  still  such  sleepless  curiosity  and  so 
many  questions,  that  Susan,  serious  and  sober  as 
she  undeniably  felt,  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 
Still  she  besought  them  to  let  her  alone — she 
would  not  tell. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  good  squire,  indul- 
gently, "  I  wouldn't  plague  her  about  it,  mother. 
I  spose  she's  done  what's  right,  though  I  must 
say  I  wish  she'd  ha'  had  Doctor  Abimelech.  I 
know  he  wanted  her — there's  no  mistake  about 
that,  for  he  told  me  as  much  himself  And  I 
thought  she  kind  o' liked  Aim,  and  guesslwa'n't 
much  mistaken,  either.  But — "and  Squire  Mor- 
ton shook  his  head  with  a  puzzled  air,  as,  spite 
of  himself,  he  came  back  to  the  old  point  again, 
"but  what  made  Susan  refuse  the  doctor,  I 
can't  see." 

Meanwhile  I  suppose  that  Miss  Patty's  part  in 
ihe  matter  was  the  hardest ;  what  with  her  un- 
easiness and  tribulation  while  the  question  of  the 
a't)andoned  courtship  remained  in  uncertainty, 
and  her  astonishment  and  mortification  when  it 
became  a  certainty.  For  a  time  she  kept  silence, 
waiting  for  the  doctor  to  mention  the  matter,  but 
so  was  he  silent  too — provokingly  so.  And  visits 
of  observation  to  Squire  Morton's  did  no  good. 
Then,  her  curiosity  and  impatience  getting  the 
better  of  her,  the  good  lady  began  a  sort  of 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  doctor,  carried  on 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  in  the  shape  of 
hints,  surmises,  allusions — everything  but  direct 
and  outright  questions.  At  breakfast,  at  dinner, 
at  tea.  Miss  Patty  made  her  attacks  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  and 
was  resolved  not  to  yield  till  her  point  was 
gained. 

At  first,  nevertheless,  these  a^acks  were  inef- 
fectual. The  doctor,  closer  than  any  oyster,  sat 
unmoved,  ate  his  muffins,  drank  his  tea,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  understand.  Then,  as  the  skir- 
mish was  renewed,  he  felt  his  gravity  endangered 
before  the  good  lady's  pertinacity;  more  than 
once  he  had  much  ado  to  hide  the  conscious 
smile  that  twinkled  in  his  eyes.  And  finally, 
when  he  saw  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
he  yielded  at  discretion. 

"  Patty,"  said  he,  triefiy,  "Miss  Morton  has 
rejected  me;  if  you  wish  to  know.  And,  if  you 
please,"  he  spoke  very  gently,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  decidedly,  "  if  you  please,  Patty,  I 
should  rather  we  did  not  mention  the  subject 
again." 

So  here  was  an  end  of  all  her  hopes.  She  was 
speechless  with  mortification.  And  Miss  Patty 
did   not  mention    it    again.     To   be   sure,   slic 
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would  dearly  have  liked  to  know  why  Susan  had 
rejected  her  brother,  Doctor  Abimeleth  Gray,  but 
that  was  out  o(~  the  question,  so  she  contented 
herself  with  heating  her  indignation  to  the  boil- 
ing point  towards  Susan.  Her  favor  in  that 
quarter  was  promptly  withdrawn  ;  for  one  whole 
week  she  never  went  near  the  squire's  house ;  if 
she  met  Susan  in  the  street  she  held  licr  head 
loftily,  offered  only  the  inost  chilling  civilities. 

A  demure  smile  lurked  in  Susan's  sober  eyes, 
at  these  lofty  manifestations  of  the  good  lady's 
displeasure.  She  held  no  animosity  towards 
Miss  Patty,  she  was  only  angry  with  th«  doctor, 
and  so  when  the  doctor's  bister  iield  up  her  head, 
Susan  curtsied  and  said,  "  how  do  you  do.  Miss 
Patty  t'  with  a  pretty  grace  and  genuine  polite- 
ness that  not  even  Miss  Patty's  coldness  could 
diminish,  and  continued  that  grace  and  polite- 
ness so  steadily,  despite  the  good  little  lady's 
persevering  displeasure,  that  by-and  by  Miss 
Patty's  enmity  began  to  waver.  It  was  not  proof 
against  such  good  nature,  by  any  means,  for 
Miss  Patty  was  really,  herself,  at  heart,  one  of 
the  most  good  natured  women  in  the  world.  So 
she  began  to  relent — to  think  herself,  as  she 
really  was,  more  sorry  than  angry,  afier  all,  and 
to  think  that,  after  all,  Susan  might  not  be  so 
very  much  to  blame. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor,  having  been  repalscd 
in  his  attcmp's  at  matrimony,  came  back  once 
more  to  the  quiet  bachelor  life  which  he  had  been 
60  treacherously  induced  to  abandon.  But  some- 
how, the  episode  whicli  had  lately  occurred  in  his 
experience,  had  left  an  impression  on  his  mind 
that  was  not  easy  to  efface.  And  often,  in  the 
hours  of  leisure  which  he  devoted  to  reading, 
when  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  page  before 
liim,  his  thoughts  were  wandering  back  to  that 
last  evening  at  Squire  Morton's,  to  that  point- 
blank  rejection  which  Susan  Morton  had  given 
him,  and  dwelling  upon  her  last  words,  "  I  pre- 
fer marrying  one  who  cares  for  me  for  my  own 
sake,  and  who  asks  mo  because  he  cares  for  me." 

"  Who  cared  for  her  for  her  own  sake." 
Somehow,  these  words  lingered  unaccountably 
in  the  doctor's  mind.  He  remembered  her  as 
she  uttered  them — how  half-proudly  and  coldly 
she  had  spoken,  and  yet  turned  away  her  eyes 
and  blu:>hed. 

And  the  doctor  said  to  himself,  was  it  so  very 
hard  to  learn  to  care  for  Susan  Morton  in  this 
way,  that  he  had  never  thought  of  doing  it  before 
that  evening  when  she  refused  to  marry  him  f 

There  was  another  day  when  Doctor  Abime- 
lech  answered  the  question.  Now,  in  the  very 
midst  of  its  utterance,  as  it  were,  his  attention 
was  otherwise  claimed.  All  in  the  heat  of  a 
glowing  August  afternoon,  a  messenger  came  to 
summon  the  doctor  to  Squire  Morton's  house. 
The  squire  had  been  badly  injured — had  been 
thrown  from  the  back  of  a  vicious  horse,  and 
broke  his  leg. 

The  news  startled  and  shocked  both  the  doc- 
tor and  his  sister.  Instantly  the  doctor's  prepar- 
ations were  making,  and  as  instantly  Miss  Patty, 
her  kind  heart  melted  and  subdued,  forgot  her 
feud  with  Stisan,  and  put  on  her  bonnet  to  accom- 
pany him.  And  her  appearance,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  doctor,  was  gladly  welcomed. 

The  injuries  of  the  squire  were  such  as  to  cause 
Doctor  Gray  no  little  apprehension.  Not  only 
was  the  limb  seriously  fractured,  but  he  had  re- 
ceived other  injuries  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and 
though  he  was  brave  and  cheerful,  h.3  evidently 
endured  great  pain,  and,  from  all  appearances 
likely  to  endure  still  more.  He  smiled  and  held 
out  his  hand  at  the  doctor's  approach. 

"  Glad  to  see  ye.  Doctor  Abimelech,"  he  said, 
"  though  I  should  have  been  rather  more  so,  if  it 
hadn't  been  this  that  brought  ye — wasn't  that 
Miss  Patty's  voice  I  heard  down  stairs  V 

The  doctor,  smiling  through  all  the  seriousness 
he  felt,  answered  that  it  was. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  she's  here,  too,"  said  the 
squire,  "  tell  her  so,  will  ye,  doctor?' 

Alas  for  poor  Miss  Patty,  who,  standing  half- 
way up  the  stairs,  talking  with  sorrowful  Susan 
Morton,  heard  the  poor  squire's  words,  and  sit- 
ting down  just  where  she  was,  she  wept  like  a' 
child. 

There  was  a  brief  period  of  sad  suspense,  after 
this,  to  that  anxious  family;  a  little  while  of 
severe,  but  necessary  and  patiently  borne  suffer- 
ing for  the  good  squire,  while  the  doctor  applied 
himself  gently,  kindly,  and  with  all  the  skill  he 
was  master  of,  to  the  sick  man's  injuries.  And 
then  the  task,  so  far,  was  visited  with  success. 
The  fractured  limb  was  skilfully  re-united,  and, 
the  doctor  thought,  would  heal  without  any  stiff- 
ness, which,  indeed,  it  eventually  did.     But  the 


swelling  and  inflammation  attending  it,  were  ex- 
cessive, and  this,  with  the  addition  of  his  other 
hurts,  was  fast  reducing  the  squ-re.  IIii  lay  in 
the  half  darkened  chamber,  in  great  suffering  and 
in  sad  .weakness  of  body — such  suffering  and 
weakness  as  he  was  not  soon  to  conquer.  For 
there  was  neither  a  brief  nor  a  trifling  illness 
before  him.  Doctor  Gray  did  not  admit  how  ill 
his  patient  was,  or  was  likely  to  be,  but  his  sor- 
rowful family  soon  learned  for  themselves. 

For  many  a  long  and  weary  night  the  sick 
man  lay  there  in  great  distress,  and  not  a  little 
danger,  and  twice  a  day  the  doctor's  visits  were 
made,  and  the  house  was  hushed,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Morion,  and  Miss  Patty,  and  Susan,  and  Harry's 
young  wife,  glided  in  and  out  through  the  sub- 
dued twilight  of  the  room,  like  pale  and  noiseless 
ghosts.  And  the  hearts  in  that  house,  through 
all  that  time,  were  very  sad  and  anxious  ones. 

And  only  «hn  they  had  begun  almost  to  de 
spair,  with  long  and  unrewarded  waiting,  there 
came  a  brightening  change,  and  the  sick  man  be- 
gan slowly,  very  slowly,  to  recover.  Then,  with 
the  banishment  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  the 
sunshine  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  enter  that 
hou.se  again,  and  though  it  was  never  so  small  a 
gleam  at  first,  it  tms  sunshine,  so  bright  and  real, 
and  so  welcome.  It  made  every  heart  glad  then, 
and  it  grew  and  grew,  brighter  and  fuller,  till  it 
filled  the  whole  house.  It  shone  through  the 
smile  of  returning  health  that  beamed  from  the 
face  of  good  Squire  Morton,  sitting  there  in  his 
easy-chair  by  the  chamber  window — getting  well. 

And  now  that  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  the  hith- 
erto silent  and  darkened  room  was  betaken  to  as 
a  general  sitting  room  for  all  the  family,  where 
good  Mrs.  Morton  sat  and  sewed  by  the  window 
opposite  her  husband,  and  where  young  Mrs. 
Harry  played  with  her  baby,  and  Susan,  in  a  low 
seat  beside  her  father's  chair,  read  to  him,  or 
played  backgammon,  and  where  cheerful  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  between  thera  all,  mean- 
while, and  where,  altogether,  as  happy  a  group 
as  could  be  was  collected,  and  the  squire  was  re- 
covering as  rapidly  as  possible. 

And  every  day,  at  least  once,  if  no  oftener  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours,  Miss  Patty's  cheerful 
fjce  looked  in,  too,  upon  this  pleasant  scene, 
and,  the  old  friendship  renewed,  the  old  feud  was 
quite  forgotten.  Perhaps  she  did  not  make  quite 
such  a  pet  of  Susan  as  formerly,  there  might  have 
been  a  trifling  shade  of  difference  between  her 
pre,-ent  friendly  kindness  and  her  former  rather 
fussy  affection,  but  there  was  a  very  slight  differ- 
ence indeed,  considering  the  disappointment 
which  she  had  received. 

So  Miss  Patty  made  her  daily  visits,  and  the 
doctor,  though  now,  of  course,  with  less  frequency 
than  formerly,  continued  to  make  his.  Between 
himself  and  Susan,  as  between  her  and  Miss 
Patty,  as  by  tacit  mutual  consent,  a  veil  had  been 
dropped  over  the  past;  in  the  midst  of  the  more 
serious  affairs  of  the  present.  The  first  shock  of 
the  poor  squire's  illness  had  put  to  flight  all 
minor  considerations,  and  now,  when  Susan  and 
the  doctor  saw  each  other,  they  spoke  to  each 
other  kindly,  simply,  without  awkwardness  or 
constraint.  And  a  stranger  would  have  thought 
that  they  liad  never,  in  all  their  lives,  dreamed  of 
being  anything  more  than  friends. 

But  if  they  were  nothing  more,  they  were  that, 
at  least.  For  while  they  had  thus  been  meeting 
daily,  through  all  the  squire's  sad  illness,  and  the 
gloom  it  had  cast  over  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
family,  the  native  strength,  the  deep  and  serious 
earnestness  of  Susan's  nature,  had  manifested 
itself,  silently  and  unconsciously,  and  as  silently 
and  unconsciously  had  won  for  her,  day  by  day, 
as  he  came  to  recognize  it,  the  sincere  and  hon- 
est regard  of  Doctor  Gray.  Her  learned  to  like 
her,  and  the  real  worth  of  her  character,  with  a 
strong,  simple,  genuine  feeling  of  friendship,  and 
with  every  succeeding  day,  that  feeling  grew  in 
depth  and  earnestness.  Was  he  at  last  learning 
to  care  for  Susan  Morton  as,  with  the  reddening 
blush  that  he  so  well  remembered,  she  had  once 
said  she  wished  to  be  cared  for  ? 

A  golden  October  day,  when  he  took  his 
patient  out  to  drive  along  the  quiet  country 
roads  at  sunset,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  must 
be  the  last  of  his  attendance  on  the  squire.  They 
came  back  just  before  the  moon  began  to  rise. 
The  squire  went  immediately  up  to  his  chamber, 
partially  assisted  by  his  wife  and  the  doctor,  and 
taking  the  advice  of  the  latter,  prepared  to  retire, 
as  he  was  somewhat  fatigued.  When  Doctor 
Gray  came  down  again,  Susan  was  standing  in 
the  old-fashioned  porch,  looking  at  the  splendid 
moonrise  in  the  east.  She  turned,  hearing  his 
step,  and  found  him  standing  by  her  side.     She 


smiled,  and,  if  it  had  been  a  little  lighter,  he 
would  have  seen  that  she  slightly  colored,  too. 
"  Am  I  romantic  V  she  said,  "  or  is  this  beautiful 
moonrise  worth  looking  at?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  look  at  it  with  you ;"  he 
said  quietly,  "  it  is  worth  looking  at.  But  first, 
I  should  like  to  say  something  to  you,  Susan, 
that  bus  nothing  to  do  with  the  moon.  Will  you 
let  ine  say  it  V 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"A  few  months  ago,  Susan,  I  asked  you  to 
marry  me  because  I  wanted  a  wife.  Now,  I  ask 
you  to  marry  me  because  I  want  Susan  Morton. 
Will  you  have  me,  Susy  ?  '  He  spoke  in  a  sub- 
dued and  earnest  tone,  bending  his  fine,  earnest 
face  to  catch  her  reply,  waiting  and  listening. 
And  she  spoke  three  words,  simply,  frankly,  and 
with  secret  happiness  of  heart. 

"  Yes,  Doctor  Gray  !"  she  said. 

The  moon  was  higher  now,  and  it  shone  clear 
on  them  both — Doctor  Gray  and  Susan,  stand- 
ing under  the  old-fashioned  porch,  hand  in-hand. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictoiial.] 

WASIIIVGTOX  AXD  IIAXCOCK. 


Gener.vl  Wasiiingtok"s  diary,  now  recent- 
ly, for  the.  first  time,  printed  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting,  contains, 
among  other  interesting  things,  a  full  account  of 
his  visit  to  New  England,  and  a  brief  statement 
of  the  difficulty  which  arose  on  his  reaching  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts,  between  himself  and 
Gov.  Hancock,  on  a  point  of  form.  It  had  been 
generally  understood  that  some  difficulty  did 
then  arise,  but  the  exact  nature  and  occasion  of 
it  had  never  been  known,  and  we  learn  it  now 
from  the  best  possible  source — Washington's 
diary.  It  was  upon  a  question  of  etiquette  ;  and 
this  was  whether  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  call  first  upon  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  or  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts call  first  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  seems  to  us  now  a  question  very 
easily  decided,  or  one  which  at  the  time,  was  of 
very  slight  consequence  ;  but  a  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  it  was  of  very  lasting  conse- 
quence, and  we  know  that  it  was  not  easily  set- 
tled, and  that  a  man  of  less  forecast  and  firmness 
than  Gen.  Washington,  might  have  given  way, 
and  established  a  precedent  the  results  of  which 
would  have  been  very  embarrassing,  if  not  seri- 
ously injurious,  throughout  the  whole  existence 
of  our  government. 

Let  us  look  back  and  consider  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  at  this  time,  when  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  on  an  official 
tour,  visited  the  capital  of  Massachusetts.  Mas- 
sachusetts had  then  been,  for  nearly  nine  years, 
in  all  respects,  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State.  Her  constitution,  adopted  in  1780,  as- 
sumed all  the  usual  sovereign  powers.  The 
State  could  declare  war,  and  conclude  peace, 
make  treaties,  coin  money,  collect  duties  upon 
imports,  etc.,  etc.  Her  chief  executive  magis- 
trate, whose  title  was  by  law  that  of  His  Excel- 
lency, was  Captain  General  of  the  Army  and 
Admiral  of  the  Navy,  and  authorized  to  lead  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  and  "  encounter,  repel, 
resist,  expel  and  pursue  by  force  of  arms,  as 
well  by  sea  as  by  land,  within  or  without  this 
Commonwealth  ;  also  to  kill,  slay,  and  destroy 
if  necessary,  and  conquer  by  all  fitting  ways, 
etc.,  etc  ,  all  persons  who,  etc.  etc." 

As  this  independent  sovereign  State,  with  all 
these  powers  of  peace  and  war  and  finance, 
Massachusetts  had  existed  for  nine  years,  and  it 
was  but  a  few  months  since  she  had  resigned  any 
of  these  powers  to  the  government  established  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
adopted  in  1789,  when  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  under  that  constitution,  arrived  in 
her  capital. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
just  getting  into  operation  ;  General  Washington 
had  been  elected  president  under  it  that  same 
year,  the  ofSce  was  wholly  new,  no  man  in  New 
England  had  ever  seen  a  President  of  the  United 
States;  and,  unless  people  in  thoie  days  were 
more  conversant  with  public  affairs  than  they  are 
now,  with  all  the  present  advantages  of  steam 
and  electricity,  very  few  of  thera  had  an  idea  of 
what  the  station,  power  and  dignity  of  such  a 
magistrate  might  be. 

They  understood  the  office  of  governor;  he 
was  the  chief  executive  of  the  State;  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  an  unknown 


quantity.  The  title  was  imposing  enough,  per- 
haps, but  it  something  resembled  that  of  "  bishop 
in  partibus,"  and  could  only  seem  very  lofty 
upon  the  principle  of  "omnc  ignotum  pro 
magnifico." 

Gov.  Hancock  himself  could  hardly  determine 
what  such  a  functionary  might  be  :  but  he  knew 
what  he  himself  was,  and  felt  safe  in  consider- 
ing his  own  character  as  that  of  the  greater  po- 
litical personage,  certainly,  at  least,  upon  the 
soil  of  Massachusetts. 

Nor  can  he  fairly  be  blamed  for  this  decision  ; 
he  could  not  look  into  futurity  and  see  the  amaz- 
ing results  of  the  adoption  of  the  Nation.il  Con- 
stitution, the  vast  growth  of  the  country,  which 
to  us,  in  these  days,  is  nothing  loss  than  astound- 
ing, and  the  great  extent  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  devolve  in  future  upon  the  incumbent  of 
such  an  office;  and,  doubtless  in  all  good  faith, 
and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  interest  and  dignity 
of  Massachusetts,  he  decided  upon  the  course 
which  he  attempted  to  follow. 

But  Washington,  standing  upon  a  higher  ele- 
vation, could  take  a  wider  and  broader  view;  he 
foresaw,  dimly  it  may  be,  but  he  did  foresee 
what  the  United  States  would  be,  and  what  the 
<lignity  and  lofty  station  of  its  chief  magistrate 
should  require.  Our  forefathers,  it  has  been 
said,  went  to  war  on  a  preamble ;  and  Washing- 
ton, on  this  occasion,  stood  firm  upon  a  point  of 
eti(iuctte  then  for  the  first  time  raised,  regarding 
the  relative  dignity  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  governor  of  a  State. 

In  the  final  determination  of  this  question, 
much  doubtless  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  person- 
al character  of  Washington,  for,  first  as  he  was 
in  the  admiration  and  love  of  his  countrymen, 
deference  to  him  was  far  more  easy  than  it  would 
have  been  to  any  other  man. 

The  manner  in  which  the  difficulty  was  finally 
disposed  of  is  stated  briefly  in  the  diary.  Gen. 
Washington,  writing  on  the  24th  day  of  October, 
1789,  says  :  "  Having  engaged  yesterday  to  take 
an  informal  dinner  with  the  governor  to-day,  but 
under  a  full  persuasion  that  he  would  have  waited 
upon  me  so  soon  as  I  should  have  arrived,  I  ex- 
cused myself  upon  his  not  doing  it,  and  inform- 
ing me  through  his  secretary  that  he  was  too 
much  indisposed  to  do  it ;  being  resolved  to 
receive  the  visit."  On  Sunday,  the  25th,  Gen. 
Washington  writes  that  he  had  been  to  church 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  that  between  the 
two  services,  "  I  received  a  visit  from  the  govern- 
or, who  assured  me  that  indisposition  alone  pre- 
vented his  doing  it  yesterday,  and  that  he  was 
still  indisposed ;  but  as  it  had  been  suggested 
that  he  expected  to  receive  the  first  visit  from  the 
president,  which  he  knew  was  improper,  he  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  pay  his  compliments 
to-day.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  two  of  the 
council,  to  wit:  Heath  and  Russell,  w^erc  sent 
here  last  night  to  express  the  governor's  concern 
that  he  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  call  upon 
mo  so  soon  as  I  came  to  town.  I  informed  them 
in  explicit  terms,  that  I  should  not  see  the  gov- 
ernor unless  it  was  at  my  own  lodgings." 

We  have  thus  a  brief  account  of  the  plain  facts 
of  the  case ;  but  there  were,  doubtless,  many 
other  circumstances  of  interest  connected  with  it ; 
such  as  coitsultations  and  negotiations,  which 
we  shall  never  know  better  than  we  do  now. 
Tradition  has  it,  however,  that  in  order  to  make 
his  excuse  of  indisposition  appear  probable.  Gov. 
Hancock  made  the  first  call  wrapped  up  in  a 
dressing-gown. 

Thus  was  the  difflculty  ended ;  and  Gov.  Han- 
cock's dressing-gown  played  a  more  important 
part  in  history  than  even  Mrs.  Masham's  silk 
dress  with  the  tea  stains  on  it.  It  wrapped  the 
goodly  figure  of  Gov.  Hancock,  and  it  consoli- 
dated the  Union  ;  for  had  the  result  of  that  contro- 
versy been  otherwise,  and  every  State  been  led 
to  consider  itself  and  its  chief  executive  as  su- 
perior in  dignity  to  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  bonds  of  the 
Union  had  been  greatly  weakened  ;  the  doctrines 
of  state  rights  would  have  been  carried  to  alarm- 
ing lengths,  and  one  pretension  after  another  set 
up,  which  would  have  seriously  jarred,  if  not 
finally  broken  down,  the  great  fabric  of  the 
Union.  This  small  crevasse,  if  it  had  been  per- 
mitted to  occur,  would  have  let  in  a  flood  of  dis- 
asters, every  hour  increasing  in  volume  and 
force;  but  the  timely  dressing-gown  stopped  it 
up  in  limine — and  so  we  say,  long  live  cotton  !  it 
saved  us  at  New  Orleans,  it  pays  our  debts  to 
Europe,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  our 
government,  padded  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  robc- 
de-chambre,  it  prevented  an  early  mischief,  the 
consequences  of  which  we  can  hardly  imagine. 
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LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA. 


THU  AOUDAD. 

The  singular  animal  delineated  in  the  accompanyingengraving, 
is  a  faithful  representation  of  a  living  specimen  sent  as  a  present 
to  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  Emperor  of  Morooco,  and  kept  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  London,  where  it  can  hardly  be  contented,  for 
it  is  a  wild,  strong,  freedom-loving  and  rock  haunting  creature.  Its 
most  striking  peculiarities  are  its  enormous  horns  and  prodigious 
beard.  If  caught  young,  the  aoudad  may  grow  accustomed  to 
bondage ;  they  never  can  lose  their  instinctive  love  of  clambering 
— their  peculiar  muscular  development,  their  sure-footedness,  their 
love  for  "excelsior,"  their  "home-sickness,"  common  to  them, 
to  the  Swiss  mountaineer,  and  the  Scottish  Highlander.  The 
aoudad,  as  described  by  James 
Grey  Jackson,  who  lived  a 
long  time  in  Morocco,  is  found 
only  among  the  very  steep  and 
inaccessible  cliffs,  and  in  the 
woods  and  forests  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Atlas  range,  south  of 
Morocco  and  Lower  Suse.  It 
sometimes  comes  down  to  the 
rivers  to  drink.  Jackson  de- 
scribes it  as  being  able  to  throw 
itself  from  lofty  precipices  into 
plains  below,  alighting  gener- 
ally on  its  horns  or  shoulders. 
Comparative  anatomists  now 
say  that  the  brute's  neck  would 
be  dislocated  ;  but  if  the  aou- 
dad has  been  seen  by  an  acute 
observer  descending  at  times 
in  this  fashion,  one  observa- 
tion from  a  trustworthy  man 
must  take  precedence  even  of 
the  inferences  drawn  by  a  Cu- 
vier,  by  a  Hunter,  or  by  an 
Owen.  The  immense  recurved 
horns,  the  shaggy  clothing  of 
its  neck,  breast  and  shoulders, 
its  short,  strong  nock,  its  com- 
pact form,  are  well  able  to 
stand  shocks  to  the  system  that 
are  not  "  dreamt  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy." The  animal  is 
caught  with  great  difficulty, 
and  it  is  only  now  and  then 
that  a  young  kidling  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moors.  Mr. 
Jackson  sent  two  skins  of  the 
adult  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  the 
horns  and  teeth  were  attached 
to  one  of  these  skins.  Al- 
though labelled  scientifically 
and  marked,  as  presented  by 
Queen  Victoria,  our  aoudad 
would  prefer  the  sweet  moun- 
tain herbage  ol  his  rocky  home 
among  the  Atlas,  to  the  best 
hay  and  the  greenest  grass  of 
Middlesex.  The  animal  de- 
lineated in  the  engraving,  was 
probably  intended  by  the  Km- 

ficror  01  Morocco  as  a  house- 
lold  pet  for  Queen  Victoria, 
he  himself  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  having  lions  for  lap- 
dogs,  but  the  queen,  not  taking 
a  fancy  to  such  a  formidable 
animal,  sent  him  to  the  Zoolog- 
ical Society,  for  safe  keeping. 


IaAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  engraving  of  Lafayette  Square,  on  this  page,  is  from  an 
accurate  drawing  made  on  the  spot,  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  expressly  for 
our  illustrated  journal.  In  previous  numbers,  we  have  published 
various  original  views  taken  in  New  Orleans,  including  Jackson 
Square,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  short-lived  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, and  we  now  add  this  celebrated  locality,  which  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  city.  Lafayette  Square  lies  between  St.  Charles 
and  Camp  Streets,  and  is  well  laid  out  and  beautifully  decorated 
with  trees.  The  church  seen  in  our  picture,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Presbyterian  on  South  Street,  facing  the  Square — the  other  is  St. 
Patrick's  on  Camp  Street.   The  City  Hall  faces  the  Square  on  the 


St.  Charles  Street  side,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall.  The  Square  is  a  great  resort,  and  on  fine  evenings 
presents  the  lively  appearance  shown  in  our  engraving.  New  Or- 
leans is  an  interesting  and  peculiar  city,  and  bears  a  strong  stamp 
of  individuality.  It  is  unlike  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  American  city,  and  has  more  of  a  foreign  air. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles  Paris  ;  and  yet  it  has  a  thousand 
features  belonging  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  New  World. 

RAILROAD  KRIIMJE  OVER  SALMON  RIVER,  M.ALONE,  N.  Y. 

We  take  especial  pleasure  in  presenting  the  engraving  on  the 
next  page,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  one  of  his 

happiest  efforts  at  landscape 
delineation.  The  scene  is  ren- 
dered with  fidelity,  and  the 
foreground  is  handled  with 
great  taste.  The  scene  reminds 
us  of  similar  landscapes  in 
Switzerland,  and  its  character 
is  very  pleasing.  Malone  is 
the  county  seat  of  Franklin 
county.  New  York,  and  is  beau- 
<  tifully  located  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  Union.  The 
bridge  is  that  of  the  Ogdens- 
burgh  Railroad  over  the  Sal- 
mon River,  a  picturesque 
stream  passing  through  the 
town.  "This  railroad  has  been 
of  great  benefit  in  developing 
the  resources  of  this  portion  of 
the  State.  There  are  several 
mills  located  on  the  river. 
The  cotton  mill  is  seen  in  our 
picture,  and  beyond  the  bridge 
of  the  main  street.  The  cele- 
brated Malone  sandstone  quar- 
ries are  in  this  town.  This 
Ntone  is  of  a  fine,  warm  tone, 
and  is  in  great  request  for 
building  purposes,  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union. 


THE   AOUDAD,   OF   MOROCCO. 


DETROIT. 

A  census  has  recently  been 
taken  of  Detroit,  which  reveals 
a  most  gratifying  state  of 
things.  The  growth  of  the 
city  during  the  past  30  years 
is  a  marvel.  In  1830  the  pop- 
lation  was  2222.  In  1840  only 
9102.  In  1850  it  reached 
21,057.  The  numbers  have 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about 
10,000  a  year,  until  the  census 
of  1858  shows  a  population  of 
32,450.  The  statistics  given 
with  the  census  speak  well  for 
the  manufacturing  and  other 
important  interests  of  the  city, 
and  show  that  the  prosperity 
U  substantial,  and  founded  on 
the  employment  of  the  masses. 
The  mechanics'  shops  number 
578,  iron  machine  shops  11, 
iron  foundries  20,  boiler  man- 
ufactories 5,  locomotive  works 
I,  briMs  foundries  7,  flouring 
mills  5,  planing  mills  14,  etc. 
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EATING  CROCODItiE. 

I,  myself,  had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  a  snake ;  a  boa-con- 
strictor had  been  killed  by  an  accident,  and  came  into  my  posses- 
sion. I  tried  the  experiment  and  cooked  a  bit  of  him  ;  it  tasted 
very  much  like  veal,  the  flesh  being  exceedingly  white  and  firm. 
If  I  had  had  nothing  else,  and  could  have  forgotten  what  I  was 
eating,  I  could  easily  have  made  a  dinner  of  it.  In  November, 
1829,  my  late  father,  then  canon  of  Christ  church,  met  in  the  High 
Street,  Oxford,  Black  Will — who  was  then  a  celebrated  coach- 
man, and  drove  the  "  Defiance  " — carrying,  not  a  coachmaft's 
whip,  but  tugging  along  in  each  hand  a  crocodile  about  four  feet 
in  length.  Will  had  bought  them  on  speculation,  in  London,  and 
my  father  purchased  them  from  him.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  prove  (which  he  never  doubted)  the  possibility  of  turning  the 
crocodile's  fore  legs  backwards,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  bridle,  thus 
confirming,  if,  indeed,  it  required  confirmation,  that  a  crocodile 
could  be  so  treated.  Both  the  crocodiles  were  put  into  hot  water ; 
one  died  in  the  water,  and  the  other  lived  but  a  few  hours.  They 
were  taken  over  to  the  anatomy  school  at  Christ  church,  and  dis- 
sected by  the  late  Dr.  Kidd.  Both  Dr.  Kidd  and  my  father 
thought  that  they  would  taste  a  little  bit  of  the  crocodile,  and  see 
whether  its  flesh  was  good  or  not.  They  did  so,  and  without  suf- 
fering from  the  experiment.  Many  persons  a.ssistcd  at  this  feast, 
and  the  flesh  was  pronounced  to  be  excellent,  much  resembling 
sturgeon  or  tunny. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  the  anatomy  school,  all  among  the 
skeletons  and  preparations,  a  very  old  man  named  William.  I 
don't  believe  he  ever  had  any  other  name,  for  he  was  always  known 
in  Oxford  as  William.  Now  this  William  was  the  most  curious, 
weazen  old  fellow  ever  beheld.  He  wore  the  old-fashioned  knee- 
breeches,  gaiters,  and  long-tailed  black  coat.  His  face  looked  ex- 
actly like  a  preparation,  and  on  this  little  round  head  (more  like  a 
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skull,  than  a  head),  he  wore  a  very  old  wig.  Altogether,  he 
looked  much  like  an  injected  skeleton  with  clothes  on  ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  when  a  little  boy,  I  had  the  greatest  awe  and  respect  for 
William,  particularly  when  he  let  down  from  its  arial  position  the 
•skeleton  of  the  man  who  murdered  the  lady  at  Abington.  Thi_8 
skeleton  had  a  rope  attached  to  it,  and  it  was  suspended  high  up 
in  the  air,  in  the  centre  of  the  anatomy  school.  It  was  William's 
favorite  lion,  and  when  I  went  to  see  him,  he  always  let  down  the 
skeleton  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  beauties  of  anatomy,  and  the 
atrocity  of  the  murder.  The  rope  was  just  long  enough  to  allow 
the  skeleton's  feet  to  touch  the  ground,  and  it  used  to  come  down 
thump  on  the  floor,  making  its  articulated  bones  rattle  again  ;  and 
then,  when  on  the  floor,  the  slightest  touch  would  make  it  reel  and 
roll  about,swinging  its  gaunt  arms  in  all  directions.  Little  did  I  then 

think  what  labor  was  in   store  for 

me  in  the  shape  of  "  grinding  at  the 

bones,"  (as  studying  human  osteol- 
ogy is  called,  in  the  medical-student 

parlance),  previous  to  appearing  be- 
fore the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

But    to    return    to    the    crocodile. 

William,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, watched  narrowly  the  dissection 

going  on,  and  still  more  narrowly 

did  he  observe  the  steak  sent  away 

for  a  gastronomic  trial,  resolving  in 

hi*  own  mind  to  have,  as  well  as 

his  master,  a  slice  off  the  crocodile. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  there  came 

a  furious  ringing  at  the  bell,  and  a 

messenger  from  the  anatomy  school 

to    say    that   William   was   dying. 

Poor  William   was  found   with  his 

wig  off,  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  his 

hands  to  his  stomach,  looking  the 

pictjreof  misery  and  ugliness.     The 

only  answer  he  returned  to  questions 

was,    "  O,  that  crocodile  I     O,  that 

crocodile!"     It  was  soon  seen  what 

was  the  matter,  and  by  proper  reme- 
dies William  was  cured  of  his  croc- 
odile.    In  the  morning,  being  now 

quite  recovered,  he  confessed  that, 

as  the  gentlemen  had  taken  homo  a 

bit  of  the  crocodile  to  eat,  he  did  not 

see  why  he  should  not  have  some 

also,  so   he   had  a   bit  for  supper. 

He  found  it  so  good  that  he  saved 

his  butcher's  meat,  and  made  a  meed 

oj  it.     He  declared,  and  I  believe, 

in  all  honesty,  that  he  would  never 

again  eat  crocodile  for  supper.     The 

reason  why   William  suffered  from 

the   crocodile  and   his  masters  did 

not,  was   that  William  ate  enough 

for    five    people,    and    his    master 

merely  had  just  tasted  it  for  curios- 
ity.    That  crocodiles  can  be  eaten 

without  injurious  results  is  evident 

from    the    following    passage  from 

Madden's  "  Travels  in  Egypt :"  "  I 

got  a  small  portion  of  a  young  croc- 
odile,   six    feet  long,    and   broiled 
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it,  to  ascertain  its  taste.  The  flavor  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of 
a  lobster,  and,  though  somewhat  tougher,  it  might  certainly  be 
considered  very  excellent  food." — Buckland's  Curiosities  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

i    ^mm    t 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WAI-ES  AT  THE  VATICAN. 

The  interesting  picture  on  page  285,  represents  the  recent  re- 
ception of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  by  Pius  IX.,  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  at  the  Vatican.  The  third  figure  in  the  scene  is  Colonel 
Bruce.  The  express  desire  of  the  queen  having  been  distinctly 
made  known  that  everything  connected  with  the  formality  should 
be  conducted  in  as  private  a  manner  as  possible,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Bruce,  Mr. 
Odo  Russell,  and  the  members  of  his  suite,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  pope,  into  whose  presence  he  was  conducted  by  the  commen- 
datore  Datti,  merely  preceded  by  two  Swiss  guards.  His  holiness 
rose  on  the  entry  of  the  prince,  and,  coming  forward  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment  to  meet  him,  conducted  him  in  the  most  affable 
manner  possible  to  a  seat,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him 
in  French  with  the  benignity  of  address  which  makes  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  all  who  are  presented  to  Pio  Nono.  Colonel 
Bruce  was  the  only  other  person  present  at  the  interview,  which 
was  brief,  and  limited  to  complimentary  expressions  and  subjects 
of  local  interest,  but  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  On  the 
prince's  rising  to  take  his  leave,  the  pope  conducted  him  to  the 
door  with  the  same  warmth  of  manner  which  he  had  testified  on 
receiving  him.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  manners  of 
the  pope  as  very  winning  and  agreeable. 

<  ^•m-  > 

SKETCHES  OF  DOGS. 

We  publish  on  this  page  characteristic  heads  of  three  canine 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Bull,  'Terrier  and  Newfoundland,  whose  like- 
nesses will  be  readily  recognized  by  those  who  reside  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Park  Street  and  the  head  of  Winter  Street.  They  were 
drawn  by  a  young  amateur,  his  first  attempt  on  wood,  and  exhib- 
ited so  much  spirit  and  truthfulness,  that  we  at  once  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  Animal  portraiture  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  branch  of  the  art,  but  one  which  has  been  raised  by 
Landseer  to  a  high  rank.  He  was  among  the  first  to  discriminate 
and  to  detect  the  individual  expressions  of  the  canine  race.  Some 
of  his  dog-pictures,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Highland  shepherd's 
dog,  almost  tearfully  watching  the  coffin  of  his  master,  are  gems 
of  art.  Hinckley  has  been  very  happy  as  a  portrait-painter  of 
dogs,  and  others  have  entered  the  same  field  with  fair  prospect  of 
success.     No  line  of  art  is  more  popular. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  M.*RCO  BOZZ.ARIS. 

Marco  Bozzaris  (spelled  also  Botzares)  performed  the  memor- 
able exploit  which  terminated  his  career,  August  20,  182.3.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessing  a  wife  and  two  children 
(a  son  and  daughter).  It  was  a  fearful  time  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. The  city  of  Mesolonghi,  where  Bozzaris  was  encamped, 
occupying  the  old  pasha's  palace,  was  threatened  with  destruction 
by  a  crescent  of  Moslem  prowess.  This  crescent  of  invasion  ex- 
tended from  sea  to  sea,  and  advanced  daily  nearer  to  Mesolonghi. 
The  wounded  peasants  came  by  thousands,  assuring  that  such  a 
flood  as  this  never  threatened  the  extinction  of  Grecian  life.  Cit- 
izens and  soldiers  shrank  back  with  terror  at  the  appaling  tales  re- 
lated by  the  bleeding  fugitives.  The  Greek  Congress  shuddered ; 
the  senators  tremblingly  asked  relief,  bending  with  childish  snp- 
pliance  before  the  warriors.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a  mes- 
senger arrived,  stating  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  their 
forces  at  Callium,  the  modern  Carpensium  in  Enrytania,  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Aetolia,  about  forty  miles  northeast  of  Mesolonghi. 
The  news  plunged  in  complete  despair  every  general  save  Marco 
Bozzaris,  who  demanded  at  once  of  the  Congress  means  to  attack 
the  Mussulman.  He  was  ridiculed  as  rash,  and  one  of  the  gener- 
als asked  him  if  it  was  not  better  to  wait  for  the  foe  at  Mesolonghi. 
"  No !"  thundered  Marco  in  reply,  "  let  us  dam  this  torrent  near 
its  source,  before  it  gather  unconquerable  energy !"  As  he  said 
this  his  eyes  flashed  with  heroism,  and  some  of  the  military  who 
were  spectators,  applauded  furiously  the  modem  Leonidas. 

Marco  lost  no  time,  and  before  their  enthusiasm  could  cool,  he 
demanded  a  band  of  volunteers,  sworn  brothers !  He  succeeded 
in  collecting  three  hundred  and  fifty  Suliotes  and  Parghiotes  and 
marched  at  midnight  to  the  scene  of  action.  Marco  entered  the 
tent  of  the  commander  of  the  nucleus  of  the  army,  occupied  by  the 
Jelaudin  Bey,  while  the  troops  of  Omer  Brionis  thronged  the 
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plain,  amounting  to  many  other  thousands.  Marco's  soldiers  en- 
tered the  camp,  supposed  by  the  sentinels  to  be  reinforcements, 
and  scattered  among  the  tents,  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  pistol 
to  be  discharged  by  the  general  as  the  signal  of  the  carnage.  At 
the  report,  the  three  hund/ed  and  fifty  discharged  their  pistols  and 
drew  their  swords.  The  night  being  obscure,  and  the  Greeks 
dressed  as  Albanians,  friend  and  foe  could  not  be  distinguished. 
The  Greeks  having  a  watchword,  escaped  from  the  danger  of  as- 
sailing each  other,  while  the  Moslems  in  their  blindness  stabbed  all 
about  them  in  endeavoring  to  escape.  Marco  seizing  a  Turk  by 
the  beard,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  high  officer,  cutoff  his  head, 
and  while  harvesting  his  enemies  shouted  in  thunder  tones,  "  I 
hold  the  pasha's  head  !  Strike  for  freedom  !  Only  one  Greek  is 
slain  !     Preserve  my  body  from  the  Turks  !"     The  voice  of  Marco 

attracted  the  enemy's  fire,  and  his 
death  was  inevitable.  It  is  probable 
he  foresaw  the  result  and  shout- 
ed for  the  sake  of  eflfecting  the  dis- 
persion of  the  army.  It  had  the 
desired  efl^ect.  The  Suliotes  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  losing  their 
commander,  entered  the  Turkish 
melee  to  rescue  his  body  rather 
than  that  his  head  should  adorn 
the  gates  of  the  Sultan's  seraglio. 
They  rescued  him,  and  as  the  en- 
emy fled  in  all  directions,  the 
Greeks  gathered  the  booty  of  the 
camp  and  transported  it  that 
very  night  to  Subalacon,  whence 
it  was  subsequently  taken  to  Mes- 
longhi.  The  following  day  the 
body  was  buried  with  great  pomp. 
Halleck,  in  describing  the  battle 
scene,  made  Greece  entire  the 
platform  of  this  thrilling  turning- 
point  and  recalled  the  Persians 
that  fell  at  Plataca,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  who  conquered  them  and 
made  the  modern  Greeks  their  em- 
ulators. Nor  was  he  mistaken  in 
this ;  for  every  Suliote  felt  an  an- 
cestral pride  in  the  struggle,  and 
the  memory  of  Leonidas  carried 
them  through  their  dangerous 
labor. 


RAILROAD    BRIDGE   AT   MALONE,  NEW  YORK. 


"  A  certain  amount  of  opposi- 
tion," says  John  Neal,  "  is  a  great 
help  to  a  man."  Kites  rise  against 
the  wind,  and  not  with  the  wind  ; 
even  a  head  wind  is  better  than 
none.  No  man  ever  worked  his 
passage  any  where  in  a  dead  calm. 
Let  no  man  wax  pale,  therefore, 
because  of  opposition  ;  opposition 
is  what  he  wants  and  must  have 
to  be  good  for  anything.  Hard- 
ship is  the  native  soil  of  manhood 
and  selfreliance.  He  that  can- 
not abide  the  storm  without  flinch- 
ing, lies  down  by  the  wayside,  to 
be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
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T.  C. — The  book.'!  may  be  obtained  at  Burnham's  Antique 
Bookstore,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  South. 

M.  C,  Plymouth,  Mass.— It  would  seem  as  if  the  secret 
of  the  '■  Greek  fire.''  of  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  had 
been  discovered  by  an  English  officer.  Captain  Norton. 
In  a  recent  experiment  at  Chatham,  his  •' liquid-fire 
shell,-'  adapted  to  a  deep-grooved  Eofield  rifle,  was  dis- 
charged from  a  marine  pistol  at  a  quantity  of  sack- 
cloth suspended  to  represented  a  tent.  Immediately 
on  the  ball  striking  the  material  the  liquid-fire  shell 
burst,  scattering  its  formidable  contents  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  results  were  as  astonishing  as  they  were 
satisfactory,  the  canvass  almost  instantaneou.sly  ignit- 
ing and  bursting  into  flame.  Captain  Norton  states 
that  he  can  with  this  shed  blow  up  the  ammunition  of 
an  enemy  at  1800  or  2000  yards  distance. 

X  -X. — Mr.  Cobden's  translation  of  Michel  Chevalier,  on 
"  The  Probable  fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold,"  has  nearly 
ran  through  the  first  edition  in  England,  and  a  reprint 
is  already  in  press. 

"Temperance." — In  direct  disobedience  to  the  law  of 
their  Prophet,  the  Mohammedans  not  only  drink  wine, 
but  they  have  a  method  of  their  own  for  increasing  its 
potency,  by  hanging  the  unripe  heads  of  poppies  in  the 
ciLsks  during  the  process  of  fermentation. —  Total  ab- 
stinence societies  have  increased  very  rapidly  of  late  in 
Russia,  the  peasants  now  having  an  object  in  accumu- 
lating property. 

"Two-FoRTf."— The  old  Italian  method  of  horse  racing 
is,  that  the  horses  should  have  no  riders.  This  plan 
would  certainly  prevent  the  fear  of  bribed  jockeys. 

Pupil. — St.  Patrick  was  born,  according  to  some  author- 
ities, at  Killpatrick  on  the  Clyde,  between  Dumbriton 
and  Glasgow,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
Others  assert  that  he  was  born  in  Wales. 

Reader. — The  Bank  of  England  occupies  a  space  of  three 
acres.  The  chief  ca'^bier's  office  is  copied  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  Rome. 

Emigrant. — Leavenworth  City,  Kansas,  although  only 
four  years  old.  contains  a  population  of  10.400,  with 
an  a.ssessed  valuation  of  Si3,871..3i'5.  It  has  nine 
churches,  ten  schools,  four  daily  and  four  weekly  pa- 
pers, seven  job  printing-offices,  eighty-nine  lawyers 
and  forty  doctors. 

8.  C.  Lowell,  Mass.— The  Chinese  language  is  the  lan- 
guage of  learning  and  science  in  .Tapau.  and  is  fre- 
quently used  as  the  medium  of  official  communication 
with  foreign  powers.  Tbe  very  alphabet,  or  ratber  syl- 
labary, used  in  Japan  is  entirely  derived  from  Chinese 
characters,  and  a  Itnowledge  of  the  latter  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  successful  study  of  Japanese. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Aside  from  the  mining  interests  of  California, 
whicli  are  well  sustained  and  steadily  extending, 
the  agriculture  of  this  new  State  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  most  important  element  of  its  wealth 
and  influence.  In  every  section  the  mining  in- 
terest continues  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and 
with  the  aid  of  capital  expended  in  works  and 
machinery,  is  rendering  great  returns.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  in  the  State  nearly  six 
thousand  miles  of  artificial  water-courses,  con- 
structed for  mining  operations,  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  In  the 
year  1857,  the  number  of  mills  devoted  to  extract- 
ing gold  from  the  quartz  rock  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight.  There  are  now  about  three 
hundred  such  mills  in  operation,  which  have  cost 
at  least  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The 
rock  mining,  though  more  difficult  and  more  ex- 
pen  ive  than  surface  diggings  and  washings,  is 
yet  more  certain  in  its  results,  and  pays  a  better 
interest  upon  the  capital  invested.  There  can  be 
no  better  evidence  of  the  remunerative  character 
of  the  quartz  mining,  than  the  great  increase  of 
these  mills  during  the  past  year;  for  it  must  be 
observed  that  they  require,  on  the  average,  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars 
each  for  their  construction,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  worked  sufficiently  long  to  test  their 
profitableness  with  certainty. 

The  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Cal- 
ifornia, at  the  present  time,  is  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  exclusive  of  what  is  merely 
fenced  in  for  grazing  purposes.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  over  two  hundred  thousand  acres  in 
one  year.  The  wheat  and  barley  crops  ot  last 
year  amount  to  a  fraction  short  of  nine  millions 
of  bushels.  The  grape  culture,  as  wo  have 
heretofore  taken  occasion  to  notice,  is  increasing 
in  much  greater  ratio.  At  the  present  time,  the 
nnmber  of  vines  under  cultivation  is  four  mil- 
lions, and  the  average  yield  of  grapes  to  each  vine 
U  estimated  at  fourteen  pounds.  The  single 
county  of  Los  Angelos  has  in  its  vineyards  over 
one  and  a  third  million  of  vines.  In  18.")8,  the 
quantity  of  wine  manufactured  in  California  was 
385,000  gallons,  and  of  brandy  10,000  gallons  ; 
while  for  1860,  the  estimate  is  one  million  gal- 
lons of  tliese  liquors. 

The  increase  of  horses  and  cattle,  for  two 
years  past,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  head,  and  the  exports  of  hides  now 
amount  to  over  half  a  million  dollars  per  year. 
Much  of  the  waste  land  is  devoted  to  the  raising 


of  sheep,  and  the  present  number  is  reckoned  at 
650,000 — double  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  The 
last  year's  export  of  wool  was  over  one  and  a 
third  million  pounds  ;  valued  on  board  the  ves- 
sel at  $189,634.  Who  can  say  what  bounds 
shall  be  set  to  the  wealth  of  this  new  State  in 
twenty  five  years  from  this  time  ■? 


<    mm^    > 


THE  OCEAN  TELEGRAPH  CABLE. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce pronounces  upon  the  failure  of  the  ocean 
telegrapli  cable,  which  was  laid  last  year,  and  as- 
serts that  it  resulted  from  the  employment  of  six 
small  copper  wires,  instead  of  a  single  wire  of 
larger  size.  He  says  that  the  idea  that  the  con- 
ducting power  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
surface,  is  fallacious  ;  and  therefore  that  the  em- 
ployment of  six  separate  wires  to  increase  the 
surface,  was  a  blunder.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
contends  that  the  retardation  in  the  electric  cur- 
rent, caused  by  passing  through  six  small  wires, 
is  much  greater  than  it  would  be  were  the  same 
weight  of  metal  per  yard  to  be  employed  in  a 
single  wire.  He  asserts  that  electricity,  like  wa- 
ter, has  a  resistance  in  its  passage  through  a 
conductor,  in  consequence  of  the  friction  ;  and  of 
course  must  meet  with  much  greater  resistance  in 
passing  through  six  small  wires  than  it  would  in 
one  larger  one,  by  reason  of  greater  friction. 
This  idea  is  illustrated  by  the  resistance  ot  water 
passing  through  a  very  long  pipe  of  small  size, 
where  the  friction  is  so  great  that  only  a  small, 
drizzling  steam  is  discharged.  He  also  proves 
the  truth  of  his  theory  by  experiments — taking 
one  mile  each  of  the  present  ocean  cable  of  num- 
ber 16  copper  wire,  of  number  8  iron  wire,  and 
of  number  8  copper  wire.  When  these  four  are 
placed  successively  between  a  battery  and  an 
electro-magnet  of  suitable  size,  it  is  found  that 
the  first  shows  but  feeble  action ;  that  the  small 
single  copper  wire,  number  16,  shows  more  ac- 
tion, though  exposing  loss  than  one  half  the 
surface  of  the  first ;  that  the  number  8  iron  wire, 
which  is  the  article  usually  employed  in  land-tel- 
egraph wires,  shows  still  more  conducting  pow- 
ers ;  and  that  the  fourth  is  still  more  effective, 
and  shows  itself  so  vastly  superior  to  the  first,  as 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
sending  a  useful,  working  current  across  the 
ocean  by  a  single  number  8  wire  of  copper. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  if  a  wire  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or  one  of  larger  size,  had  been  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  it  would 
now  be  in  successful  operation. 


<  .^  *  ^  »- 


THEATRICALS  IN  FANEUIL  HALL. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  blockade  of 
Boston,  in  1775,  some  of  the  British  officers, 
with  their  ladies,  amused  themselves  by  private 
theatricals,  acted  in  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  which 
was  gorgeously  fitted  up  with  scenery  for  the  oc- 
casion. They  were,  however,  once  or  twice 
rather  unpleasantly  interrupted  by  the  cannon- 
ading of  our  brave  Yankee  boys,  from  the  adja- 
cent towns.  Gen.  Burgoyne,  whose  success  as 
a  dramatist  appears  to  have  eclipsed  his  fortune 
as  a  commander,  wrote  an  afterpiece,  in  which, 
of  course,  tory  principles  were  held  up  to  ven- 
eration, and  the  success  of  the  royal  cause  tri- 
umplianily  anticipated.  Some  years  ago  a 
relative  of  ours,  the  late  Miss  Lictitia  Baker,  who 
was  one  of  a  numerous  audience  at  the  first  rep- 
resentation of  this  farce,  which  bore  for  title, 
"  The  Boston  Blockade,"  furnished  us  with  the 
finale,  which  was  sung  in  character  by  the  dram- 
atis persona.  A  copy  was  sent  by  us  to  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  and  first  made  its  appearance  in 
print  there. 

[  The  principal  lady  of  thp  pifce.] 
Ye  ladies,  who  find  the  time  hang  on  your  hands— 
Thus  kept  in  a  cage  by  the  enemy's  bands. 
Like  me,  choose  a  mate  from  the  numerous  crew, 
As  brave  as  my  soldier,  as  tender  as  true. 

With  such  a  companion  confinement  has  charms, 
Each  place  is  a  paradise,  clasped  in  his  arms, 
And  only  of  absence  and  distiincc  afraid. 
You'll  bless  the  small  circle  of  "  Boston  Blockade." 

[An  old  gentleman,  abused  by  the  Yankees,  in  the  farce.] 
Ye  tar-barrel  law-givers,  Yankefied  pigs, 
Who  are  t}  rants  in  custom,  yet  call  your.-*elve9  whigs, 
In  return  for  the  favors  you've  lavished  on  mo, 
May  I  see  you  all  hanged  upon  Liberty  Tree. 

Meantime  take  example,  and  cease  from  attack, 
You're  weak  in  your  arms  as  I  am  in  my  back, 
In  law  and  in  love  we  alike  are  betrayed. 
And  uliko  are  the  laughter  of  '^  Boston  Bloc^lcade." 

[Fanfan — a  colored  lady.] 
Your  pardon,  my  massa,  one  word  to  intrude, 
I'm  sure  in  my  heart  you  wont  all  think  me  rude, 
Thougli  in  public  you  scolf,  1  see  many  a  spark 
Would  tink  me  a  sweet  pretty  girl  in  de  dark. 

Thus  runs  the  world  merrily  on  with  Fanfan, 
She  oats  good  salt  pork,  and  gets  kissed  by  white  man ; 
Me  do  Mirt.sy  business,  she  phiased,  and  I  paid, 
'ICgad  I  me  no  tired  of  dc  '•  Boston  Bluck:ide.'' 


[  Thi'  k-ro—a  young  officer  ] 
Come  round,  then,  ye  comrades  of  honor  and  truth, 
Expericuced-age  ant*  high-spirited  youth, 
With  drum  and  with  fife  make  our  chorus  more  shrill, 
And  echo  shall  waft  it  to  Washiugton's  llill. 

All  brave  British  hearts  shall  beat  time  as  we  sing, 
Due  force  to  our  arms,  and  long  life  to  our  king! 
For  the  honor  of  both  be  our  banner  displayed, 
And  a  glorious  end  to  the  *•  Boston  Blockade!" 

Gen.  Burgoyne,  the  author  of  the  above  piece 
de  circonstance,  which  showed  that  he  was  a  bet- 
ter dramatic  writer  than  political  prophet,  wrote 
the  "Maid  of  the  Oaks,"  "Bon  Ton,"  and  "The 
Heiress,"  all  highly  successful  on  the  English 
stage. 


READING  VS.  SPEAKING. 

.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  to 
students,  alluded  to  the  difference  between  read- 
ing and  speaking  in  public,  and  named  several 
reasons  why  reading  is  more  wearisome  than 
declamation.  "  I  find  myself  more  tired,"  he 
said,  "  after  reading  the  communion  office  of  my 
church,  which  takes  nearly  twenty  minutes,  than 
after  preaching  a  sermon  an  hour  long.  In- 
deed, multitudinous  as  are  the  supposed  causes 
of  clerical  sore-throats,  tight  cravats  and  a  de- 
pression of  the  chin  are  fairly  entitled  to  promi- 
nent places  among  them.  The  lawyers  are  not 
so  liable  to  it  as  we  are,  and  they  do  not  wear 
white  chokers,  or  read  their  arguments,  or  stand 
rigid  as  a  telegraph-post,  moving  only  their  arms. 
To  sum  up  these  hints  :  keep  yourself  free  from 
constraints  of  the  body,  hold  up  your  heads  like 
men  not  ashamed  ot  what  you  are  doing,  open 
your  mouths  as  you  would  throw  open  folding 
doors,  and  utter  what  you  say,  not  keep  it  within 
your  teeth,  or  compel  it  to  struggle,  ad  extra, 
through  a  cranny.  Practise  upon  these  rules,  if 
you  have  not  done  so,  and  you  will  some  day 
thank  me  for  putting  you  in  mind  of  them." 


EARLY  MARRIAGES. 

All  great  men,  like  Franklin,  advocate  early 
marriages ;  and  all  great  men,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, have  been  men  who  married  young. 
Wordsworth  had  only  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year  when  he  first  married.  Lord  Eldon  was  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  go  to  Clare  Market,  London, 
to  buy  sprats  for  support.  Coleridge  and  Southey 
we  can't  find  had  any  income  at  all  when  they 
got  married.  We  question  whether  Luther,  at 
any  time,  had  more  than  $'200  a  year.  Fathers, 
you  say  you  teach  your  sons  prudence — you  do 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  your  worldly-wise  and 
clever  son  is  ruined  for  life.  Yoth  will  find  him 
at  the  faro  table  and  at  free  love  circles.  Your 
wretched  worldly  wisdom  taught  him  to  avoid 
the  snares  of  marrying  young  and  soon — if  he 
is  not  involved  in  embarrassments  which  will 
last  him  a  life — he  is  a  btas^  fellow — heartless, 
false,  without  a  single  generous  sentiment  or 
manly  aim  ;  he  has — "  No  God,  no  heaven,  in 
the  wide  world !" 


Mugic. — Our  lady  readers  who  have  an  accu- 
mulation of  sheet  music,  have  only  to  gather  it 
together  and  hand  or  send  it  to  our  office,  22  Win- 
ter Street,  and  it  will  be  very  neatly  and  hand- 
somely bound,  and  returned  to  them  in  one  week, 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  charge.  It  thus  becomes 
vastly  more  ornamental  to  the  parlor,  is  perma- 
nently preserved,  and  is  far  more  convenient  for 
use. 


-<  »»»  > 


One  completb  Set. — We  have  one  complete 
set  (and  one  only)  of  the  Pictorial,  bound  strong, 
uniform,  and  full  gilt,  comprising  sixteen 
volumes.  Price  $32.00.  This  is  the  last  set  we 
shall  ever  sell ! 


t  ^»^^>— 


Building. — There  is  a  new  steamer  of  800 
tons  on  the  stocks,  at  Jackson's  ship-yard,  East 
Boston,  dseigned  to  run  between  Panama  and 
Rio.  Her  machinery  will  be  made  by  the  Boston 
Locomotive  Works. 


<      ^w^      > 


Aquabial  Gardens. — There  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  exhibition,  thus  named,  now 
open  at  21  Bromfield  Street.  Those  curious  in 
natural  history  should  visit  it. 

«.-^*^ 

Steam  Fire  Engines. — These  machines  have 
become  a  positive  necessity,  and  arc  a  complete 
success.  We  could  not  now  do  without  them  in 
Boston. 


Prayer  Meetings. — Recently  prayer  meet- 
ings have  been  held  under  the  direction  of  clergy- 
men, in  the  engine  houses  at  Ncwburyport. 


SOUTHERN  COTTON  FACTORIES. 

Some  of  the  papers  in  the  Southern  States  are 
advocating  the  practicability  and  fronefit  of  es- 
tablishing cotton  manufactories  in  the  South. 
They  cite  the.  example  of  Georgia,  where  to 
some  extent  cotton  mills  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  good  while,  and  with  very  good  success. 
An  instance  of  a  cotton  factory  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  is  also  referred  to ;  the  annual  profits 
of  which,  as  demonstrated  by  authentic  state- 
ments, amount  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin 
says  a  purpose  of  this  kind  was  in  contempla- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but 
was  abandoned  for  the  moment  in  consequence 
of  the  hard  times,  followed  by  the  financial  crash. 
Now,  it  says,  that  money  is  plenty,  and  the  season 
for  leisure  is  upon  the  people,  the  field  for  oper- 
ations seems  clear,  and  the  movement  ought  to 
be  undertaken  without  delay.  That  paper  pro- 
poses that  the  experiment  should  be  inaugurated 
by  the  building  of  one  factory,  and  argues  that 
they  have  idle  hands  enough  about  that  city  to  run 
a  half  dozen  cotton  factories.  It  says  further,  that 
if  the  effort  be  made,  labor  will  come  when  once 
it  is  known  that  hands  are  wanted  at  good  prices. 
As  to  the  profit  of  the  proposed  business,  there 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  would  not 
be  as  good  a  mode  of  investing  capital  as  any 
that  could  be  devised.  The  raw  material  is 
there,  at  their  doors,  and  steam  or  water  power 
can  be  applied  as  cheap  in  the  South  as  any- 
where else.  The  cotton  goods  now  used  in  the 
southern  markets  are  charged  with  two  freights, 
north  and  back  ;  with  various  intermediate  com- 
missions ;  with  accumulated  interest  arising  from 
the  long  journey  which  the  staple  takes ;  and, 
with  the  insurance  premiums  upon  marine  trans- 
portion.  It  would  seem  that  all  these  extras, 
which  make  to  the  disadvantage  of  cotton  man- 
ufactured abroad,  would  more  than  make  up  the 
difference  of  cost  arising  from  other  causes,  and 
leave  the  southern  manufacturer  as  good  a  chance 
for  a  fair  profit  as  his  European  or  Yankee  com- 
petitor. Should  the  proposed  plan  of  introduc- 
ing cotton  manufacture  extensively  at  the  South, 
succeed  according  to  the  hopes  of  its  advocates, 
no  men  will  rejoice  more  heartily  at  this  increase 
of  the  elements  of  prosperity  of  our  southern 
brethren,  than  the  people  of  New  England. 
They  fear  not  a  generous  rivalry,  and  never 
doubt  as  to  the  world's  being  large  enough  for  all. 


<  *  ■ »  > 


S.  J.  Wilcox  &  Co. — This  well-known  Dry 
Goods  firm  is  our  next  door  neighbor,  and  we 
can  speak  understandingly,  in  saying  that  the 
establishment  is  unrivalled  for  its  variety  and  ex- 
cellence of  Ladies'  Dress  Goods,  in  Boston. 
Messrs.  Wilcox  &  .Co.  do  their  business  on 
strictly  systematic  principles,  and  furnish  their 
customers  with  good  and  desirable  articles  at 
prices  that  cannot  but  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
When  our  country  readers  come  to  town,  let 
them  remember  the  number,  24  Winter  Street. 

4      ^B^      > ; 

For  tub  Toilet. —  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co. 
put  up  their  four  most  popular  articles  for  the 
toilet  in  a  neat  and  compact  package,  including 
the  far-famed  Cocoaine  ;  Florimel,  (a  most  ex- 
quisite perfume) ;  Kalliston,  (an  unrivalled  cos- 
metic), and  the  Oriental  Tooth  Wash.  These 
articles  are  each  and  all  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  indispensable  to  a  lady's  or  gentleman's 
toilet.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

1    ^Mm    t 

"  Ivan  the  Serf  :  or.  The  Russian  and  Cir- 
cassian."— This  brilliant  novelette,  by  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.,  we  have  just  issued  in  bound  style, 
elegantly  illustrated  with  large  oricjinal  engrav- 
ings. It  is  declared  the  best  story  the  popular 
author  ever  wrote.  We  will  send  it,  post-paid, 
on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents  in  postage  stumps 
or  silver. 


Growth  of  Boston. — One  has  only  to  visit 
the  region  of  the  made-land,  between  Dover 
Street  and  Roxbury  line,  to  realize  how  rapidly 
this  city  is  growing.  Hundreds  of  fine  dwelling 
houses  are  erecting  in  this  vicinity. 


<  »»»  > 


Horse-Taming. — Mr.  Rarey  has  been  engaged 
by  the  British  govei-nment,  at  a  cost  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  impart  his  art  of  subduing 
horses,  to  fifty  men  in'tho  British  cavalry. 


-«  »•»  > 


An  Institution. —  For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  Boston  Post  has  come  to  us  bright  and  early 
every  morning.  It  is  a  model  newspaper,  which 
we  could  not  do  without. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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THE  HAND  OF  GOLD. 

In  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
Napoleon,  accompanied  by  Marshals  Berthier 
and  Ney  and  General  Labruycrc,  advanced  to  the 
outposts  to  within  pistol-shot  of  of  the  Cossacks. 
They  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  V)ehind  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  Berthier  unrolled  a  map,  and  Na- 
poleon, taking  a  telescope  from  his  hand,  surveyed 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  town  of  Bautzen, 
and  the  heights  which  were  covered  with  Russian 
infantry  and  guns.  ' 

After  this,  a  peasant  having  been  brought  in. 
Napoleon  questioned  him,  through  Ney,  as 
follows  : 

"Is  that  stream  which  falls  into  the  ravine,  on 
the  right  (the  Russian  left),  deep  ?" 

"  Knee-deep,"  replied  the  German. 

"  Do  you  ever  cross  it  with  your  cart  V 

"  Always — except  in  spring  and  autumn,  when 
the  waters  are  high." 

"  Is  it  fordable  everywhere  V 

"  No — in  certain  places  the  bed  is  rocky ;  but 
from  the  little  bridge  you  see  to  the  right,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  there  is  a  peifeitly  smooth 
bottom  of  sand." 

The  emperor  was  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
plies of  the  German  peasant,  which  put  him  in 
excellent  humor.  He  asked  Berthier  for  money 
— took  a  handful  of  gold  pieces  and  gave  them 
to  the  peasant,  saying  : 

"  Hold !  Here  is  wherewithal  to  drink  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French." 

The  yokel  would  have  thrown  himself  at  his 
feet. 

"Hold  there!"  said  Napoleon.  "Do  you 
know  the  emperor  V 

"  Do  II     No  !  but  I  am  dying  to  see  him." 

"  Well — there  he  is,"  said  Napoleon,  pointing 
to  Marshal  Ney,  who,  opened  his  surtout,  dis- 
covering his  gold-embroidered  uniform. 

The  peasant  was  about  to  kiss  his  feet.  Ney 
stopped  him,  and  said  laughingly  ; 

"  This  gentleman  is  making  fun  of  you.  There 
stands  the  emperor,"  and  he  pointed  out  Berthier. 

The  peasant  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ber- 
thier ;  but  the  latter,  who  knew  very  little  Ger- 
man, could  only  point  out  Labruyere,  saying  : 

"There's  the  emperor." 

The  rustic  was  about  to  pay  homage  to  La- 
bruyere, but  the  general  said  : 

"  I  am  too  young  for  an  emperor,  my  friend — 
rather  pay  your  respects  to  him  who  gave  you 
the  money." 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  German  ,  and  when 
he  had  seized  and  kissed  Napoleon's  hand, 
added — "  This  is  the  hand  of  gold!" 


Crinoline  abroad. — A  letter  from  Verviers 
states  that  a  lady,  who  arrived  there  a  short  time 
ago  by  a  railway  train  from  Prussia,  wore  a  crin- 
oline of  such  extraordinary  ample  dimensions  as 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  custom  house  offi- 
cer.^.  A  search  consequently  took  place,  and 
the  fashionable  portion  of  female  attire  was 
found  to  have  very  skilfully  attached  to  its  am- 
ple folds  no  less  than  117  pairs  of  white  stock- 
ings, which  the  wearer  intended  to  smuggle  into 
Belgium.  The  stockings  and  crinoline  were  con- 
fiscated, and  the  lady  handed  over  to  the  police. 


A  FREsn-WATER  Sailor. — Capt.  Allen,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  has  sailed  the  lakes  for  forty- 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  has  never  ta- 
ken a  glass  of  "grog,"  nor  used  tobacco.  At  a 
ripe  old  age,  he  is  good  for  another  forty  years, 
without  even  overhauling,  being  as  sound  as  the 
day  he  sailed,  not  a  timber  nor  a  plank  started. 

<    ^m^    » 

Tedesco,  the  Singer. — Tedesco  has  been 
engaged  at  the  French  opera,  in  Paris,  at  the  rate 
of  $12,000  a  year.  How  often  have  we  listened 
to  her  warblings  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  and 
how  well  we  remember  "  me  dice  el  sol  de  Mad- 
rid," in  La  Colasa  ! 

<  ^  ■  *  I 

Mobile  moving. — The  city  of  Mobile  has  re- 
solved to  grant  aid  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, from  that  city,  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
dollars.  Why  does  not  Boston  give  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  a  lift  ? 

Making  Monet  fast.  —  The  new  mint  at 
Calcutta  has  three  times  as  many  coining  presses 
as  the  British  mint,  and  is  capable  of  making 
600,000  coins  per  day. 


THE  POPE  AT  ST.  PETER'S. 

The  strikiig  scene  on  the  last  page,  exhibits 
the  pope  touching  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  St. 
Peter  with  his  lips.  TliB  artist  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable delineation  of  this  scene.  Cardinals 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  shown 
standing  around  during  the  ceremony,  in  which 
the  emblems  of  clerical  authority  and  military 
power  are  mingled.  This  statue  is  in  the  church 
of  St  Peter,  supported  against  the  last  pillar  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  nave,  and  rests  on  a 
pedestal  four  or  five  feet  high.  His  right  hand 
is  raised  in  the  act  of  priestly  benediction,  while 
the  left  grasps  the  well  known  symbols  of  the 
Romish  power — two  massive  keys  ;  the  head 
wears  the  expression  peculiar  to  the  early  ages  of 
ancient  classic  art;  while  the  whole  statue, 
though  of  bronze,  has  been  darkened  by  time  to 
an  iron  hue.  No  Roman  Catholics  pass  it  by 
without  some  movement  of  reverence,  while  the 
more  rigid  devotees  kiss  the  toe  of  the  exposed 
foot  several  times,  pressing  their  foreheads 
against  it  after  each  salutation,  and  passing  their 
hands  affectionately  over  it.  Others,  prostrating 
themselves  in  front  of  the  statue,  engage  in 
prayer.  French  antiquarians  assert  that  this  al- 
leged statue  of  the  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee  was 
cast  by  order  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  from  materials 
furnished  by  an  ancient  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  so  that  a  heathen  image  has  been 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  a  Christian 
apostle. 


<  *«^  > 


JOSEPHINE  PAINTED  BY  NAPOLEON. 

"Josephine,"  said  Napoleon,  "was  art  and 
grace  itself.  She  was  the  most  amiable — the 
best  of  women  ;  she  had  the  excessive  taste  for 
luxury,  disorder  and  reckless  expense  character- 
istic of  Creoles.  It  was  impossible  ever  to  square 
her  accounts — she  was  always  in  debt ;  hence 
there  were  constantly  disputes  when  the  time  of 
payment  came.  She  often  sent  to  her  trades- 
men to  tell  them  to  present  only  half  the  amount 
of  her  indebtedness.  Even  in  the  island  of  Elbe 
her  bills  poured  in  on  me  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Josephine  believed  in  presentiments  and  sorce- 
rers ;  it  is  true  that  a  great  fortune  had  been  pre- 
dicted to  her  in  her  infancy — that  she  would  be  a 
sovereign.'  Her  toilet  was  a  complete  arsenal, 
and  she  defended  herself  with  great  art  against 
the  assaults  of  time." 


t    ^•m    » 


Great  Saving  may  be  made. — About  three 
or  four  months  since,  we  adopted  in  our  estab- 
lishment, Johiison's  Patent  Gas-Burner.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  burners  we  find  have,  in 
that  period,  saved  more  than  the  JiHures  cost  us, 
by  regulating  the  burning  of  the  gas,  and  pro- 
ducing more  light  with  less  consumption  of  gas. 
We  would  refer  our  readers  to  H.  B.  Stanwood 
&  Co  's  advertisement  on  another  page. 

«    ■m»w    > 

Three  Scamps. — Three  men  have  been  ar- 
rested at  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  conspiring  to  throw 
the  cars  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  Railroad 
from  the  track.  They  sought  revenge,  because 
the  company  had  resisted  their  exorbitant  de- 
mands for  compensation  for  one  or  two  animals 
killed  upon  the  road. 


An  Incendiary. — During  the  late  carnival  at 
Leghorn,  a  person  disguised  at  Louis  Napoleon 
appeared  in  the  streets,  with  a  volume  inscribed 
"  The  Treaties  of  1815,"  and  occasionally  tore  a 
leaf  therefrom  and  scattered  it  in  fragments. 
The  police  interfered,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  po- 
litical satire. 


GoANO  MAKING. — Proftssor  Hunt  advocates 
the  saving  of  the  waste  parts  of  the  fish  taken  in 
the  Canadian  fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing guano.  He  says  150,000  tons  might 
annually  be  made  in  this  way,  and  of  a  quality 
equal  to  Peruvian. 

Prospect  op  Bcsiness. — Trade  is  working 
up  in  New  York.  In  one  day,  lately,  17,600 
bales  of  cotton  were  sold,  and  10,000  bales  on 
the  next.  These  sales  amounted  to  nearly  one 
and  three-quarters  million  dollars. 


«  »«»  » 


)  »«»  > 


Shoulder  Arms  ! — There  are  thirteen  thou- 
sand uniformed  volunteers  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  in  all,  tlitre  are  now  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 


Reverence  for  truth. — "  My  friend  has  a 
reverence  for  truth,"  said  a  gentleman.  "  So  I 
perceive,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  he  always  keeps  a 
respectful  distance  from  it." 


i    mm^    t 


A  GENERAL  Rdle.— The  Emperor  Paul  once 
gave  a  magnificent  review  at  which  he  prohibited 
any  but  generals  to  be  present.  Mr.  Dunning 
outwitted  him,  for  he  went  as  Attorm-y-Gcueral. 


212Hag!3itre  Catfjcrings. 

Concha,  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  is  to 
be  continued  in  office. 

Leutze  is  not  coming  to  Boston  to  live,  but 
has  established  his  studio  in  Washington. 

Edwin  Booth  has  been  presented  with  a  silver 
goblet,  by  his  friends  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  poet  artist,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  is  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  designs  passing  the  summer. 

For  loving  a  Gentile,  says  a  Salt  Lake  letter, 
a  young  Mormon  woman  was  publicly  flogged 
by  the  Frogtown  Mormons. 

The  back  pay  of  the  old  police  of  New  York, 
favored  by  a  late  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, amounts  to  upwards  of  $.500,000. 

Some  of  the  southern  papers  are  earnestly  ad- 
vocating the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 

A  New  York  paper  thinks  that  the  Pike's  Peak 
stampede  will  be  of  much  benefit,  as  it  will  soak 
up  tl)at  overflow  of  loafers  so  common  to 
Gotham. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  in  Holly  Springs, 
Mississippi,  to  establish  a  chain  gang,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  rowdies  that  infest 
that  little  town. 

The  grog-shop  loafer  is  about  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  specimen  of  humanity  extant. 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  their  families,  and  a  nui- 
sance to  society. 

A  burly  British  reviewer,  in  severely  cutting 
up  a  book  by  an  American  woman,  gravely  as- 
serts that  "  you  cannot  make  an  omelette  out  of 
old  kid  gloves." 

Two  poor  omnibus  horses  committed  suicide 
in  New  York,  recently.  They  took  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  their  driver  to  plunge  into  the 
river  at  Greenpoint  Ferry. 

There  are  now  upwards  of  40,000  natives  of 
China  in  California,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
trade  with  them  amounts  to  at  least  $4,000,000 
a  year. 

The  erroneous  idea  that  a  very  small  foot  is 
handsome,  has  crippled  and  distorted  many ; 
good  taste  requires  that  the  foot  should  have  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

A  writer  in  the  Baltimore  American  says 
that  the  oyster  beds  of  the  Maryland  waters  are 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  pernicious 
practice  of  having  them  dragged  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  including  the  summer  months. 

A  Miss  McDonald  died  lately  in  Hardy  coun- 
ty, Va.,  being  the  tenth  member  of  her  family — 
including  her  parents — who  have  died  within  the 
last  few  months,  only  one  sister  now  remaining 
out  of  a  family  of  eleven. 

An  act  has  passed  the  Legislature,  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  governor,  exempting 
from  execution,  to  the  amount  of  $100,  the  boats, 
fishing  tackle,  and  nets  of  fishermen,  actually 
used  by  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business. 

Thousands  of  wild  tobacco  plants,  growing 
from  18  inches  to  four  feet  in  height,  are  found  in 
the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  valley,  near  Tehama. 
The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  culti- 
vated tobacco,  but  furnish  a  good  material  for 
smoking. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  is  certainly  a  favored  city. 
They  have  two  petitions  in  circulation  there  to 
decide  whether  the  dinner-hour  be  one  or  two. 
In  most  places  the  question  is  not  at  what  hour 
they  shall  dine,  but  whether  they  are  to  have  any 
dinner  at  all. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  shed  tears  on  witness- 
ing the  new  play  "  Cendrillon  ;"  and  since  then 
all  Paris  have  been  buying  embroidered  cambric 
to  display  in  the  theatre,  in  connection  with 
their  tears,  as  her  imperial  highness  did  before 
them. 

News  from  Hayti  announce  financial  distress 
in  that  country.  During  the  late  carnival  the 
court  of  Soulouque  was  caricatured.  Some  of 
the  maskers  represented  Soulouque  fleeing  from 
his  kingdom,  his  fright  and  terror,  his  appealing 
to  his  fetish  idols  for  success,  and  other  facts  con- 
nected with  his  downfall. 

Maria  Theresa  was  certainly  one  of  the  grand- 
est historical  women  of  modern  ages.  Queenly 
she  looked  in  life ;  royalty  itself  in  her  seemed 
more  royal ;  and  thus  queenly  she  reposes  in 
death.  It  is  said  she  descended  every  Friday, 
for  thirteen  years,  into  his  tomb,  to  weep  and 
I'lay  by  the  remains  of  hei'  husband  Francis. 

A  deacon  in  one  of  the  Hartford  churches,  a 
few  days  ago,  found  a  gold  watch  and  chain  be- 
longing to  his  minister's  wife,  wrapped  up  in  the 
mornmg  Courant,  on  the  doorstep.  They  were 
stolen  from  her  two  months  since,  at  a  parish 
party,  and  as  the  minister  preached  two  sermons 
at  the  time  upon  stealing,  the  rogue  apparently 
couldn't  stand  the  pressure. 

A  contractor  at  St.  Louis  recently  drew  out  of 
the  bank  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  $10 
bills,  and  in  going  down  the  steps  of  the  bank 
with  the  bills  in  his  hand,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
blew  off  his  hat,  and  in  essaying  to  recover  it, 
the  bills  were  blown  out  of  his  possession  and 
scattered  in  every  direction.  After  a  day's  ac- 
tive and  diligent  search,  he  succeeded  in  finding 
all  but  eiglity  dollars. 

A  man  at  Quebec,  a  collector  of  old  iron,  was 
offered,  lately,  an  old  bomb-shell.  He  bought  it 
and  began  to  break  it  3p.  It  exploded,  tore 
away  the  side  of  the  shed  in  which  he  worked, 
broke  fifty  panes  of  glass  in  his  dwelling,  but 
only  slightly  injured  him,  and  left  his  wife  and 
boy  standing  by,  unharmed. 


^ants  of  Q^oUt. 

....  A  man  of  letters  may  bo  vicions,  as  a 
man  may  be  sick.— ^/>e  Bonffters. 

....  Every  man  truly  lives,  so  long  as  he  acts 
his  nature,  or  some  way  makes  good  the  facul- 
ties of  him.self. — O.  W.  Holmes. 

....  An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle 
words  and  resolute  actions  :  he  is  neither  hot  nor 
timid. —  Chesterjietd. 

....  Fine  feelings,  without  vigor  of  reason, 
are  in  the  situation  of  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's 
tail — dragging  in  the  mud. — Foster. 

...  Everything  that  comes  from  the  heart  is 
not  fliittery,  for  flatterers  have  no  heart. — De 
Doitfflers. 

....  The  evanescent  pleasures  of  the  world 
bring  but  a  poor  return  in  happiness,  for  the  la- 
bor expended. — Home. 

....  Ridicule  principally  arises  from  pride, 
and  is  at  best  but  a  gross  pleasure,  too  coarse  for 
the  highly  polished  and  refined. —  Guizol. 

....  Great  vices  are  the  proper  objects  of  our 
detestation,  smaller  faults  of  our  pity  ;  but  affec- 
tation appears  to  he  the  only  true  source  of  the 
ridiculous. — FiMiwj. 

....  Of  all  actions  of  a  man's  life,  his  mar- 
riage does  least  concern  other  people,  yet  of  all 
actions  of  his  life  it  is  most  meddled  with  by  oth- 
er people. — Selden. 

Point  out  to  mo  the  man  who  has  no 
confidence  in  mankind,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
man  in  whom  no  person  should  have  confidence. 
— Bovee. 

....  The  ludicrous  has  its  place  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  it  is  not  a  human  invention,  but  one  of 
the  divine  ideas,  illustrated  in  the  practical  jokes 
of  kittens  and  monkeys  long  before  Aristophanes 
or  Shakspeare. —  0.  W.  Holmes. 

....  Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  sot. 
That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express.  Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits, 
which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot  last. 
— Lord  Bacon. 

....  The  employment  of  our  minutes  multi- 
plies them ;  activity  finds  more  than  days  in 
hours,  and  those  who  have  measured  the  velocity 
of  light,  have  not  yet  calculated  the  progress 
the  mind  can  make  in  a  given  time. — De 
BonJJlers. 

....  As  the  most  generous  vine,  if  it  is  not 
pruned,  runs  out  into  many  superfluous  stems, 
and  grows  at  last  weak  and  fruitless ;  .so  doth 
the  best  man,  if  he  be  not  cut  short  of  his  de- 
sires and  pruned  with  atHictions.  If  it  be  pain- 
ful to  bleed,  it  is  worse  to  wither.  Let  me  bo 
pruned,  that  I  may  grow,  rather  than  be  cut  up 
to  burn. — Bishop  Hall. 


Jokn'g  i3utiget. 

"  Husband,  we  haven't  enough  beds."  "  Yes, 
wife,  plenty  of  beds,  but  too  much  company." 

Shoemakers  and  milkmen  make  good  sailors 
— they're  both  used  to  working  at  the  pumps. 

The  individual  who  "  stood  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility "  is  to  be  indicted  for  infanticide. 

A  philosopher  resembles  a  cucumber — when 
most  cut  up  he  is  perfectly  cool. 

"  What's  the  use,"  asked  an  idle  fellow,  "  of  a 
man's  working  himself  to  death  to  get  a  living^" 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  sailor  and  a 
soldier  ? — One  tars  his  ropes,  the  other  pitches 
his  tent. 

The  crew  of  a  sailing  boat  threw  out  all  her 
ballast,  and  she  consequently  upset; — how  was 
she  destroyed  "i — By  lightening  ! 

There  is  no  castle  upon  the  earth  so  strong  that 
it  may  not  be  taken  ;  but  our  castles  in  the  air 
may  bid  defiance  to  our  enemies. 

Something  that  was  never  yet  known — the 
number  of  people  that  an  omnibus  will  hold 
during  a  wet  day. 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  any  use,  this  vaccinating. 
I  had  a  child  vaccinated,  and  he  fell  out  of  the 
winder  a  week  arter  !" 

"Do  you  think  me  guilty  of  a  falsehood ■?" 
asked  Mr.  Knott  of  a  gentleman  he  was  address- 
ing. "  Sir,  I  must  render  a  verdict  of  Knott 
guilty." 

"  You  will  see  my  face  no  more,"  said  a  ro- 
mantic young  lady  to  her  friends.  "  Ah,  miss, 
are  you  going  away  from  earth,  or  do  you  intend 
taking  to  rouge — going  to  die  or  dye'/" 

"  So  I  see  you  have  put  on  your  best  suit  for 
the  dinner  party."  "  O  yes,  I  expected  the  din- 
ner to  be  well  dressed  for  me,  and  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  less  than  return  the  compliment." 

Goethe  says  that  modern  authors  put  too  much 
water  in  their  ink.  Some  of  our  fashionable 
writers,  agreeing  with  him  in  opinion,  seem  to 
substitute  brandy. 

Much  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day  seems 
studiously  metaphysical  and  obscure.  You  had 
better  never  set  down  to  read  it  without  a  search- 
warrant  to  find  its  meaning. 

Many  think  that  a  moderate  beard  upon  the 
upper  lip  is  as  necessary  to  the  perfect  beauty  of 
the  mouth  as  the  thorns  and  moss  are  to  a  rose, 
or  the  leaves  to  a  cherry. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  man  to  one  whom  he  had  struck, 
"  I  have  given  you  a  good  dressing."  "  No  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "  you  may  consider  it  only 
lent,  and  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  repaid 
with  interest." 
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GOD'S  BLESSING  ON  THEM. 


BT    GERjlLD    HASSIT. 

Ood  bless  the  brave  ones,  in  our  dearth, 
Their  lives  shall  leave  a  trailing  glorj; 

And  round  the  poor  man's  homely  hearth 
We'll  proudly  tell  their  soflering's  story. 

All  saviour-souls  have  sacrificed, 

With  naught  but  noble  faith  for  guerdon, 

And  ere  the  world  hath  crowned  the  Christ, 
The  man  to  death  hath  borne  the  burden  I 

The  savage  broke  the  glass  that  brought 
The  heavens  nearer,  saith  the  legend ; 

Even  so  the  bigots  welcome  aught 
That  makes  our  vision  starrier  regioned. 

They  lay  their  corner-stones  in  dark 
Deep  waters,  who  upbuild  in  beauty 

On  earth's  old  heart,  their  triumph-arc 
That  crowns  with  glory  lives  of  duty. 

And  meekly  still  the  martyrs  go 
To  keep  with  pain  their  solemn  bridal ; 

And  still  they  walk  the  fire  who  bow 
Not  down  to  worship  custom's  idol. 

Take  heart,  the  rude  dust  dark  to-day. 

Soars  a  new-lighted  sphere  to-morrow; 
And  wings  of  splendor  burst  the  clay 
That  clasps  us  in  death's  fruitful  furrow. 
t   * ■»   » 
[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROOFER  OF  ANTWERP. 


BT     O.    H.    RUTLEDGE. 

Beneath  the  great  portal  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  at  the  western  side  of  the  tower,  and 
not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Quintin  Metsys,  the 
celebrated  Flemish  blacksmith,  may  be  seen  a 
blue  stone  about  three  feet  in  length.  The 
passer-by,  perhaps,  would  not  perceive  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  strange  and  peculiar  appearance 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  stones  of 
the  pavement.  In  it  a  thousand  points  of  cop- 
per are  inlaid,  without  any  seeming  regularity  or 
design,  which,  when  the  sun  darts  his  last  rays 
upon  the  horizon  ol  Flanders,  glitter  with  daz- 
zling brilliancy. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  travellers  ;  antiquarians  have  invoked  every 
dialect  and  every  species  of  written  symbol,  to 
discover  any  remnant  of  inscription ;  their  efforts 
have  always  been  vain,  and  they  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  a  single  word  amid  this 
maze  of  copper  points.  And  yet  this  stone  has 
its  story.  To  the  aged  citizen,  bent  towards  the 
grave,  as  he  casts  a  sidelong  glance  upon  the 
yonng  maiden  who,  yielding  to  her  love  dreams, 
touclies  it  lightly  with  her  rosy  lip,  it  says  more 
than  the  magnificent  marble  monuments  on 
which  are  carved  in  golden  letters,  the  pompous 
epitaphs  of  the  great.     Its  history  is  as  follows  : 

The  22d  of  October,  1520,  was  a  fete-day  for 
the  half  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  for 
Flanders,  one  of  whose  children  had  just  mounted 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  It  was  the  coro- 
nation-day of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Antwerp  was 
then,  after  London  and  Venice,  the  richest  city 
of  Europe,  perhaps  of  the  world.  Therefore  was 
it  distinguished  above  all  others  of  Flanders,  by 
the  magnificence  and  wealth  lavished  upon  the 
celebration  of  the  day.  Triumphal  arches 
spanned  the  streets,  garlands  of  flowers  decked 
the  houses,  fine  white  sand  covered  the  pave- 
ments, and  at  intervals  were  placed  large  clusters 
of  rare  and  fragrant  exotics.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  day  commenced  with  a  solemn  procession  ; 
the  clergy  habited  in  their  most  costly  and  sump- 
tuous robes,  and  preceded  by  banners,  bore  the 
richest  shrines  and  most  cherished  relics.  The 
magistrates,  the  people,  the  corporations  and  the 
various  traders,  bearing  lighted  torches  of  various 
colors,  closed  the  march. 

This  sacred  duty  concluded,  each  one  yielded 
himself  to  unrestrained  enjoyment ;  groups  were 
formed  in  the  streets  and  public  places.  Im- 
mense butts  of  wine  and  mead  were  placed  op- 
posite the  city  and  guild-halls.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand workmen  sang  joyous  hymns  and  shouted 
"  Long  live  our  marquis  !"  "  Long  live  the  Em. 
peror  Charles  !"  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  opu- 
lent city,  however,  were  not  happy  amid  the 
general  rejoicing.  In  a  small  room,  whose 
windows  looked  upon  the  street,  two  men  were 
seated  ;  their  costumes  and  general  appearance 
indicated  that,  although  not  belonging  to  the  op- 
ulent class,  they  were  not  without  an  easy  com- 
petence, arising  from  their  labors.  The  younger 
seemed  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  mus- 
cular and  vigorous.  His  features,  though  sad, 
were  pleasing  and  of  manly  beauty,  and  denoted 
a  firm  and  decided  character.  Ths  other,  a  hale 
and   robust    old    man,    endeavorod,   somewhat 


vainly,  to  give  his  face  and  tone  a  hopeful  ex- 
pression he  was  far  from  feeling  in  his  heart. 

"  Truly,  my  son,"  said  he,  "I  scarcely  know 
thee!  What  has  become  of  thy  courage  and 
resignation  ?  Our  position  has  been  more  criti- 
cal than  to-day,  and  yet  1  never  saw  thee  so  cast 
down  as  now.  Was  I  wrong  in  regarding  thee 
as  a  man  of  courage,  who  could  face  misfortune 
without  flinching  !" 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  not  to  be  overcome  by  any 
misfortune,"  replied  the  younger,  "  but  to  see 
Francoise  united  to  a  man  whom  I  hate ! 
Still—" 

"  But,"  interrupted  his  companion,  "  the  affair 
is  not  decided  ;  your  fears  may  be  groundless." 

"  No,  no,  my  father !  I  have  lost  all  hope. 
Master  Rulofs  told  me  again  yesterday,  that  he 
should  give  his  daughter  to  MeisterBruggemans 
if,  in  a  month,  I  was  not  a  master-roofer,  and 
you  know  he  will  keep  his  word." 

"  Who  knows,  Germain,  some  happy  chance 
may  yet  furnish  money  enough  to  purchase  the 
place  ?" 

"  Never,  my  father,  never  can  we  earn  such  a 
sum;  relations  and  friends  have  refused  me; 
three  years  would  not  suffice  to  earn  it,  and  Mas- 
ter Rulofs  will  only  grant  me  a  month's  delay." 

"But  Francoise  will  supplicate  her  father 
to  allow  you  time,  and  she  certainly  will 
succeed." 

"  Yes,  my  father,  she  will  do  all  in  her  power, 
but  I  am  certain  her  prayers  will  be  unavailing. 
This  very  day  she  was  to  make  a  last  effort,  and 
had  she  succeeded,  she  would  have  been  hero  be- 
fore now." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a  gentle 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  father  opened 
it,  and  hope  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth,  for 
he  doubted  not  it  was  the  charming  Francoise, 
the  bearer  of  joyful  tidings.  A  fair,  slender 
girl,  blue  eyed  and  of  delicate  complexion,  upon 
whose  cheeks  traces  of  tears  were  still  visible, 
entered. 

This  was  the  maiden  whom  the  young  man 
expected,  but  she  seemed  rather  the  messenger 
of  sorrow  than  of  joy.  Germain  sprang  to  meet 
her,  and  exclaimed  hurriedly,  "  Speak,  Fran- 
coise, speak,  I  implore  thee.  Have  thy  tears 
softened  thy  father's  heart  1" 

"All  hope  is  fled,"  replied  the  girl,  gazing 
with  a  distracted  air  upon  her  lover.  Her  tears 
slowly  fell,  Germain  sobbed  audibly,  and  the 
old  man  himself  was  too  much  moved  to  utter  a 
single  word  of  consolation. 

The  youth  was  the  first  to  speak.  With  a 
broken  voice  he  cried,  "  No  more  hope  ?  Fran- 
coise, did  I  hear  aright  t" 

"  Alas,  yes,  it  is  too  true ;  my  father  leaves 
me  the  choice  either  to  wed  this  man,  or  to  take 
the  vail  at  the  Ursuline  Convent." 

Germain  spoke  not,  but  anxiously  awaited  her 
decision ;  all  his  hopes,  his  heart,  were  in  the 
look  he  cast  upon  her.  Francoise  understood  it, 
and  continued :  "  1  have  chosen  the  cloister." 

"  Then  tliere  is  yet  hope ;  you  have  a  novitiate 
of  two  years,  and  during  that  time  we  may  per- 
haps procure  the  sura  requisite." 

Feeble  as  was  this  glimmer  of  hope,  the  lovers 
embraced  it  confidently,  and  their  young  hearts 
beat  as  if  their  wishes  were  already  consummated. 
Like  shipwrecked  mariners  who,  long  tossed 
upon  the  stormy  ocean,  beliold  at  last  the  wisbed- 
for  haven,  they  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven  in 
silent  thanksgiving.  Almost  happy,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  old  man,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  regained  his  accustomed  se- 
renity, although  he  felt  that  the  hope  he  had 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  lovers 
was  very  feeble  and  uncertain.  They  yielded  to 
their  excited  fancies,  and  their  imaginations  pic- 
tured to  them  the  brightest  visions  of  future  hap- 
piness. When  Francoise  left  them,  however,  the 
young  man  again  gave  himself  up  to  his  melan- 
choly forebodings. 

The  fete  in  the  city  still  continued,  joyous 
bands  traversed  the  streets,  carolling  songs  of 
joy,  little  thinking  that  near  them  was  one  whose 
heart  responded  not  to  their  bursts  of  gaiety ;  so 
it  was,  however ;  poor  Germain  remained  buried 
in  his  sombre  mood,  and  it  was  not  until  ihe. 
streets  and  squares  of  the  city  were  brilliantly 
lighted  up  with  the  many-colored  flambeaux,  that 
he  aroused  himself  and  joined  the  merry  throng. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  quitted  his  dwn  door- 
step, when  he  was  borne  back  violently  by  the 
frightened  crowd,  surging  to  and  fro  in  frantic 
terror.  Above  the  din,  wild  cries  and  shrieks 
rose  up  on  every  side.  The  enemy  which  men- 
aced them  shook  the  nerves  of  the  bravest  and 
hardiest.    It  was  the  autumnal  hurricane.    Its 


approach,  unheeded  by  the  thoughtless  revellers, 
had  been  announced  by  light  puffs  of  wind,  like 
the  evening  breeze  which  gently  kisses  the  white 
and  dimpled  shoulders  of  youthful  maidens,  so 
light  that  it  was  scarcely  observable.  A  small 
reddish  cloud,the  certain  forerunner  of  a  tempest, 
floated,  gradually  rising  from  the,  as  yet,  calm 
horizon.  Gradually,  slowly  it  increased,  became 
larger  and  larger,  and  of  a  deep  blood-red  hue. 
Others  joined  it  from  every  side  ;  the  wind  rose 
rapidly.  The  numerous  gaily  dressed  boats 
which  covered  the  river,  hastened  to  gain  the 
port.  Before  they  reached  it,  however,  the  tem- 
pest burst  upon  them  with  full  fury.  It  howled 
and  whistled  like  a  chorus  of  demons. 

One  who  has  not  witnessed  a  storm  in  the 
North  Sea  can  form  no  idea  of  that  which  burst 
over  Antwerp  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1520.  The  waters  of  the  Escant,  heaped  up 
by  the  hurricane,  leaped  thundering  through  the 
streets  in  foaming  waves.  The  sky  was  hung 
with  leaden  clouds,  vivid  lightning  flashed  and 
leaped  along  them,  and  deafening  thunder  rolled 
incessantly  above.  Night,  black,  dismal  night, 
was  upon  the  city.  The  river  rose  from  its  bed, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  was  submerged.  The  cathedral  floor 
was  overflowed,  at  the  docks,  masts  cracked, 
heavy  cables  snapped,  and  vessels  were  broken 
up  and  buried  beneath  the  howling  waves. 
With  horrible  fracas,  torrents  poured  from  the 
rocks  into  the  streets  below,  swelling  the  flood, 
which  rushed  along.  All  trace  of  recent  revel- 
ry was  soon  effaced  by  the  nocturnal  hurricane. 
The  trembling  citizens  crouched  in  frantic 
prayer,  and  many  saw  in  the  angry  waters  the 
emblem  of  what  their  new  emperor  was  one  day 
to  be. 

Some  days  elapsed,  and  the  streets  of  Antwerp 
became  again  passable.  The  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  the  citizens  had  forced  back  the  waters 
to  their  former  level,  and  the  sun  beaming  forth, 
soon  pumped  away  the  moisture  which  remained 
in  the  narrow  lanes  and  by-ways.  The  inhab- 
itants, however,  did  not  so  soon  regain  their 
habitual  gaiety.  With  the  exception  of  the  docks 
and  a  few  streets,  in  ^^hich  carpenters  and  masons 
were  busily  repairing  the  damage  caused  by  the 
inundation,  Antwerp  was  plunged  in  silent  sad- 
ness. The  few  who  ventured  forth,  looked  up 
at  the  spire  of  their  cathedral,  gazing  sorrowfully 
at  the  iron  cross,  which  had  suffered  much  from 
the  hurricane. 

In  those  days  of  profound  faith  and  true  patri- 
otism, each  city  had  its  peculiar  and  cherished 
edifice,  which  it  valued  as  its  jewels,  and  es- 
teemed as  the  crown  of  pearls  upon  the  young 
bride's  brow.  Thus  Brussels  had  its  princely 
gardens  and  palaces,  Ghent  its  belfry  surmounted 
by  the  Grecian  dragon,  conquered  by  the  Cru- 
saders, Louvain  gloried  in  its  university  and  its 
gothic  town-hall,  Bruges  had  its  Guildhall, 
erected  in  1379  by  Count  Louis  de  Male,  Ant- 
werp admired  and  loved  its  wondrous  spire,  com- 
pleted two  years  before  by  Applemans.  It  was 
beyond  doubt  the  most  beautiful  and  gigantic 
gothic  monument  in  Europe. 

It  was  a  source  of  wondrous  pride  to  the  hon- 
est burghers,  and  therefore,  when  they  saw  that 
the  iron  cross  which  surmounted  the  pinnacle,had 
been  bent  nearly  double  by  the  storm,  their 
chagrin  was  the  greater,  as  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  repair  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  iron 
had  to  be  made  red-hot,  and  the  man  who  was 
sufficiently  bold  to  step  even  upon  the  narrow 
ledges  of  the  tower,  far  below  the  cross,  would  do 
so  at  the  risk  of  life.  The  most  intrepid  marin- 
ers, who,  the  day  of  the  tempest  lay  extended  on 
the  swaying  yards,  shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of 
climbing  to  such  a  height.  So  in  spite  of  the 
love  and  pride  with  which  the  good  people  re- 
garded their  natal  city,  despite  the  promises  of 
the  magistrates  to  any  one  sufficiently  cour- 
ageous to  repair  the  iron  cross,  no  one  had  pre- 
sented himself  to  claim  the  reward.  The  burgh- 
ers were  assembled  on  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  catheilral,  calculating  sadly  its  immensity, 
when  tour  heralds  rode  into  their  midst,  agam 
proclaiming  the  promised  reward.  Three  times 
they  sounded  their  trumpets,  to  which  were  sus- 
pended the  arms  of  the  city,  and  the  king-at-arms, 
uncovering,  spoke  as  f^lows  : 

"  The  burgomasters  and  worshipful  aldermen 
of  the  rich  city  of  Antwerp  inform  the  citizens 
thereof,  that  the  magistrates  accord  a  recompense 
of  five  hundred  florins  to  whoever  will  repair  the 
cross  surmounting  the  spire  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
said  cross  having  been  violently  bent  by  a  hurri- 
cane on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  our  marquis 
and  prince,  Charles,  Count  of  Flanders,  Duke  of 


Brabant,  King  of  Spain  and  Bohemia,  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  possessor  of  the  New  World." 

A  mournful  silence  was  the  only  response. 
The  proclamation  was  repeated.  Suddenly  a 
young  man  burst  through  the  press,  an  air  of 
mobility  illumining  his  countenance,  intrepidity 
and  resolution  in  his  flashing  eye.  He  advanced 
at  once  to  the  herald,  saying  merely,  "  Conduct 
me  to  the  magistrates." 

A  half-hour  afterwards  it  was  announced  that 
"  our  faithful  fellow-citizen,  Germain  the  Roofer, 
had  undertaken  to  repair  the  cross,  and  would 
commence  at  noon  on  the  morrow,  and  the  mag- 
istrates begged  the  citizens  generally,  not  to  an- 
noy the  said  Germain  by  their  advice  or  coun- 
sels, conjurations  or  sorceries,  but  to  extend  to 
him  all  the  aid  and  assistance  he  might  need. 

The  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  city, 
awakening  the  curiosity  of  the  stalwart  citizens, 
and'long  before  the  appointed  hour  the  square 
before  the  church  was  crowded.  Waves  of 
another  kind  seemed  to  have  replaced  those  of 
the  river.  All  sorts  of  conjectures  were  ventured 
upon,  as  to  what  could  have  prompted  Germain 
to  this  courageous  and  daring  attempt ;  but  none 
guessed  the  true  reason — Germain's  love  for 
Francoise. 

At  last  he  was  seen  upon  the  very  summit  of 
the  spire,  and  no  one  doubted  his  complete  suc- 
cess. A  shout  of  joy  and  encouraging  admir- 
ation issued  from  every  breast.  The  old  father 
and  Francoise  alone  remained  oppressed  and 
breathless,  and  with  fixed  glassy  eyes,  lost  not  a 
motion  of  the  youth,  for  they  felt  instinctively 
that  the  greatest  danger  was  not  yet  passed. 
Germain  having  drawn  forth  his  tools,  was  sus- 
pended securely  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
cross.  At  that  height  he  seemed  like  an  eagle 
hovering  above  the  church.  His  eye  plunged 
into  the  square,  and  measured,  without  a  quiver, 
the  monstrous  abyss  beneath  him.  His  courage 
increased  as  he  realized  the  almost  certainty  of 
success.  In  a  few  seconds  a  light  smoke  envel- 
oped him,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  an  serial 
spirit.  The  iron  became  red-hot,  and  Germain, 
raising  the  ponderous  hammer,  struck  rapidly 
upon  it.  As  blow  upon  blow  was  given,  though 
the  sound  was  inaudible  below,  the  cross  grad- 
ually regained  its  natural  position,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  multitude  became  intense.  The 
workman  heard  the  shouts  which  rose  upwards 
to  him,  like  the  surging  of  the  waves.  Alas  !  he 
knew  not  that  each  blow  of  his  hammer  struck 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  aged  father  and  the  loved 
one  by  his  side.  The  noise  of  the  ringing  iron 
which  deafened  him,  was  lost  to  the  crowd,  who 
almost  imagined  that  they  saw  the  spirit  of  Quin- 
tin Metsys  returned  to  earth  tu  leave  another 
colossal  work. 

At  length  the  hammer  fell  for  the  last  time  ; 
the  cross  was  in  its  original  erect  position. 
Nothing  now  marred  the  beauty  of  the  un- 
matched spire.  The  aged  father  and  youthful 
maiden  regarded  each  other  with  inexpressible 
joy,  tears  sprung  to  their  eyes,  and  entirely  over- 
come, they  threw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms.  The  people  recognizing  them,  raised 
them  above  their  heads  and  bore  them  aloft  in 
triumph. 

In  the  meantime  Germain  had  peered  down 
anxiously  upon  the  "Place,"  in  the  hope  of 
recognizing  the  two  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Sud- 
denly he  perceived  them.  That  look  was  his 
last.  His  foot  struck  the  brazier  and  slipped 
over  the  burning  coals.  He  tottered  a  moment, 
fell  from  the  spire  and  rebounded  on  the  angular 
stones ;  the  cord  about  his  waist,  which  was 
lashed  to  one  of  the  stays  of  the  cross,  support- 
ed him  for  a  moment  above  the  awful  abyss. 
The  people  rushed  shrieking  to  the  narrow  stair- 
case to  succor  him,  but  before  the  most  agile  son 
of  Antwerp  could  reach  the  first  stage,  the  cord 
was  consumed  and  Germain  fell,  striking  heavily 
the  lace-work,  the  points,  the  rosettes  and  heads 
of  monsters  which  decorate  the  tower.  At  each 
successive  bound  his  body  received  new  wounds, 
until,  after  horrible  mutilation  and  suffering,  he 
struck,  frightfully  lacerated,  turning  like  a 
wounded  eagle,  upon  the  pavements  of  the  Place. 

When  the  corpse  was  lifted  up,  two  others 
were  found  clinging  to  it ;  an  aged  man  and  a 
young  girl.  The  awe-struck  and  sorrowful 
people  placed  them  all  in  the  same  grave,  ex- 
cavated on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  over  it  was 
laid  a  blue  stone,  inlaid  with  as  many  pieces  of 
copper  as  there  could  bo  found  remnants  of  Ger- 
main's body. 

Such  is  the  event  which  that  stone  recalls  to 
the  aged  citizen  bent  towards  the  grave,  and  the 
young  maiden,  yielding  to  her  love-dreams. 
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M.  M'KJHT,  THK  ARTIST. 

To-day  we  have  the  gratification  of  presenting  to  our  read" 
ers  a  portrait  of  M.  Wight,  the  artist,  taken  from  a  photo" 
graph  by  Silsbee,  Case   &   Co.,   drawn    and    engraved   ex" 
pressly  for  this  journal.     Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  community  have  never  been  favored  till  this 
moment,  with  the  imprint  of  the  head  of  one  who  has  por- 
trayed the  lilconcssesof  so  many  private  individuals  and  public 
men,  and  the  productions  of  whose  pencil  have  proclaimed 
him  one  of  the  first  portrait  painters  in   the  United  States. 
Among   the   numerous  and  admirable  likenesses   that  have 
been  executed  from  time  to   time  by  Mr.  Wight,  are  those  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  persons, 
public  characters  and  memorable  men  of  the  age.     Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Humboldt,  Everett,  Agassiz,  Barnard, 
Snmner,  Dowse,  (^uincy,  Savage,  Willislon,  Bell,  and  others. 
But  what  first  brought  him  forward   prominently  as  a  master 
of  his  art,  was  his  portrait  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  which  be 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  when   he  was  in  the  capital  of 
Prussia,  a  few  years  since.     The  circumstances  which  led  to 
and  attended  the  production  of  this  well-known  painting,  are 
not  a  little  remarkable,  and  as  they  have  never  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  press,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  all 
artists,  lovers  of  art,  and  the  reader  in  general,  especial  pains 
have  been  taken  to  obtain  them,  and  insure  their  first  publi- 
cation in  the  columns  of  this  paper.     Desirous  while  in  Europe 
to  produce  the  portrait  of  some  person  of  note  and  well  known 
in  America,  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Wight  to  select  that  of 
Baron  Von  Humboldt.     Accordingly,  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent orators  in  the  United  States,  he  called,  while  in   Berlin, 
upon  the  Hon   D.   D.   Barnard,  the  able  and  accomplished 
minister  from  the  United  States,  then  at  the  court  of  Prussia. 
Seeing  before  him  a  mere  beardless  boy,  Mr.   Barnard,  not- 
withstanding the  testimonials  of  his  genius  and  character, 
.could  hardly  help  the  expression  of  a  wish  for  some  specimen 
of  the  talent  of  so  young  an  artist,  before  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  asking  the  baron  to  sit  for  his  picture.     But 
Mr   Wight  had  no  specimen  with  him.     All  he  could  do  was 
immediately  to  propose  to  paint  the  American  minister  him- 
self.    Mr.   Barnard  as  immediately  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  a  few  days  Mr.  Wight  completed  his  task.     At  the  next  of 
those  elegant  receptions  which  were  regularly  given  by  the 
American  minister,  the  portrait  was  hung  upon  the  wall.     Quito  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in  attendance.     They  were 
filled  with  surprise  and  admiration.     With  one  accord  they  pro- 
nounced it  a  perfect  success,  and  without  delay  Mr.  Barnard,  true 
to  his  word  and  countryman,  communicated  the  request  to  the 
baron.     The  proposition  of  the  young  American  artist  brought  a 
thousand  reminiscences  to  the  mind  of  Humboldt,  who,  however, 
soon  terminated  all  suspense  or  fear  ot  denial,  by  giving,  in  his 
own  frank  and  genial  manner,  the  much  desired  affirmative  reply. 
The  matter  soon  became  known,  and  excited  a  lively  curiosity, 
particularly  among  some  of  the  American  residents  and  students, 
an  unusually  large  number  of  whom  were  at  that  season  in  Berlin. 
Mr.  Wight  occupied  a  small  room  in  Franzosisch  Strasse,  and  its 
entire  contents  embraced  little  more  than  a  few  chairs,  a  borrowed 
easel,  a  set  of  colors  and  brushes,  and  a  piece  of  canvass  stretched 
upon  a  frame.     There  were  to  be  five  sittings,  Mr.  Wight  requir 
ing  no  more    Of  Von  Humboldt,  promptness  is  a  well  known  char- 
acteristic, and  punctual  to  a  minute,   the  baron   came  upon  each 
appointed  day  to  the  temporary  and   unpretending  studio  of  the 
American  artist.     He  was  always  driven  there  in  the  same  vehicle, 
and  always  accompanied  by  the  same  confidential  valet,  who  at- 
tended him  up  stairs,  and  then  either  left  or  paced  back  and  forth 
along  the  corridor  or  in  the  courtyard  until  the  allotted  hour  and  a 
half  for  sitting  within  expired,  when  the  valet  instantly  appeared 
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and  knocked  at  the  door  in  obedience  to  the  previous  command  of 
his  master,  who  as  instantly  arose,  and,  politely  taking  his  leave, 
departed.  Few  painters,  perhaps,  are  more  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance, not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  having  all  things  in  readiness 
against  the  arrival  of  a  patron,  than  Mr.  Wight,  and  he  invariably 
held  pallet  and  pencil  in  hand,  and  as  invariably  began  his  delin- 
eations the  moment  the  baron  was  seated;  and  inspired  as  it  were, 
by  the  presence  of  so  noble  and  illustrious  a  subject,  he  wrought 
with  such  zeal,  facility,  power  and  effect,  as  to  complete  every  part 
of  the  work  upon  the  day  agreed  upon,  and  thus  gave  to  the  world 
his  famous  portrait  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the  profoundest 
and  most  renowned  philosopher,  if  not  the  most  wonderful  man  of 
his  age  now  alive.  Many  persons,  citizens  and  strangers,  as  well 
as  artists,  now  paid  their  respects  to  Mr.  Wight.  Among  the  lat- 
ter may  be  mentioned  Cornelius,  whose  magnificent  cartoons  and 
frescoes,  in  church,  palace  and  cathedral,  have  emblazoned  his 
name  throughout  all  tlermany  ;  and  Rnuch,  that  immortal  sculp- 
tor, whose  colossal  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  was  being 
constructed  for  so  many  years,  and  at  such  an  immense  cxpcnfe, 
which  was  inaugurated  with  so  much  pomp  and  ceremony  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  and  his  court,  the  flower  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  army,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  functionaries  and  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and  a  count- 
less multitude  of  other  citizens,  and  which  statue  has  scarcely. 


either  in  its  design  or  execution,  any  parallel  in  modern 
times.  These  and  other  artists  and  friends  of  Humboldt, 
came  to  see  the  new  portrait,  and,  having  beheld  it,  to  take 
Mr.  Wight  by  the  hand  and  express  to  him  their  surprise  and 
gratification.  Nothing  would  do,  but  the  portrait  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  Art  Union  of  Berlin.  Here 
it  was  placed  upon  an  easel  by  itself,  in  a  most  conspicuous 
position  for  general  view  and  examination,  and  here  it  was 
gazed  at  from  day  to  day,  and  its  merits  and  effects  discussed 
in  almost  every  tongue  and  strain  of  praise  and  commend- 
ation. But  of  them  all,  artists,  amateurs,  connoisseurs  and 
others,  none  were  more  solicitous  or  highly  gratified  at  the 
result,  than  the  distinguished  American  minister  at  Berlin, 
and  the  accomplished  members  of  his  family  and  suite,  and 
the  other  American  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Wight, 
among  whom  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  Theodore  S. 
Fay,  the  then  Secretary  of  our  Legation  at  Prussia,  and  a 
gentleman  of  uncommon  abilities,  culture,  refinement  and 
taste.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fay,  as  perhaps  should  have  been  previ- 
ously remarked,  sedulously  watched  the  artist's  progress  with 
the  picture  from  the  outset,  was  present  with  Humboldt  at 
several  of  the  sittings,  during  which  the  conversation  was  of 
the  most  animated  and  interesting  description,  but  the  details 
of  which  must  be  deferred  to  another  time,  and  who,  more- 
over, was  the  first  person  to  announce  to  his  countrymen  in 
the  United  States  the  complete  success  of  Mr.  Wight,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the  letter  upon  the 
subject,  written  by  Mr.  Fay  at  Berlin,  in  February,  1852,  to 
Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith  in  Boston,  little  less  than  two  years  prior 
to  the  election  of  the  latter  as  mayor  of  the  city,  viz  : — 

"  Mt  diak  Sir  :— Mr.  Wight,  the  artixt,  hsii  not  only  be«n  hrorfd 
with  as  many  and  as  long  sittings  as  he  desired,  from  Baron  Von  Hum- 
boldt (who  has  time   for  everything),  but  has  supcredod  In  a   portrait 
which,  I  hope  and  beliere.  will  prove  his  corner-stone  to  fame  and  for- 
tune.    It  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  largely  and  boldly  done,  » 
perfect  likene«R.  and,  considering  it  is  the  latest  ever  tnken.  it  stands  a 
good  chance  of  being  received  by  the  world  and  posterity,  aa  the  moat 
faithful  representation  existing  of  that  illustrious  and  good  man.     I 
learn  Mr.  Wight  means  to  send  his  painting  to  Boston,  where  its  excel- 
lence as  a  work  of  art  will  be  fully  appreciated;  but  as  its  value  as  a  re- 
semblance can  only  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  those  arqutiinted 
with  the  original,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  render  justice  to  a  young 
countryman  of  such  promising  talent,  by  the  assurance  that  there  never 
has  been  a  better  portrait  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt  as  he  at  present  ap- 
pears (in  his  82d  year)      He  himself  h.is  several  times  repeated  to  me  not 
only  his  satisfaction,  but  his  surprise  and  delight.     I  examined  it  with 
Cornelius,  who  after  a  careful  study  of  it,  told  me  it  was  admirable,  a  moat 
'  happy  likeness,  designating  with  his  finger  many  points  as  indicating  superior 
talent.     Rauch  also  told  me  it  was  an  admirable  and  perfect  portrait  far  be- 
yond his  expectations.     He  has  hin)se1f  just  taken  abust  of  Baron  Von  Hum- 
boldt.    '  I  therefore  know,'  he  remarked,  'all  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and 
Mr.  Wight  has  completely  triumphed  over  them.     The  style  is  large,  jet  un- 
pretending; there  is  an  absence  of  all  afTectiition  and  clap-trap;  the  speaking 
mouth,  the  living,  transparent  hair,  the  eyes,  are  truthfully  and  cleverly 
given,  and  we  have  the  very  spirit  and  character.'     He  several  times  used  the 
words,  '  perfect,'  and   'superb.'  and  recommended  exhibiting  it  some  days  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Art  Union,  wbeie  I  learn  it  now  is.  and  where  it  will  doubt- 
less attract  the  particular  .attention  of  the  Berlin  artists.'' 

The  picture  having  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  critical 
judges  ot  the  Art  Union  of  Berlin,  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 
It  remained  for  several  months  nt  the  custom  house  in  New  York, 
detained  there  and  almost  lost.  At  length,  however,  the 
painting  was  hunted  up,  secured  and  forwarded  to  Boston.  At 
first  it  was  carried  to  the  store  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Childs,  the  well 
known  picture  frame  manufacturer  and  firm  friend  of  the  artist. 
Afterwards  it  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  large  exhibition-rooms 
of  the  Boston  Athenicum,  where  it  was  examined  as  occasion 
served,  by  a  multitude  of  people,  citizens  and  foreigners,  for  a 
term  of  two  years  and  upwards,  after  which,  on  Mr.  Wight's  re- 
suming his  residence  in  this  country,  it  was  returned  to  him,  and 
in  his  busy  and  attractive  stndio  in  Boston,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
this  invaluable  portrait  Femains  to  this  present  day. 
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^0^1's  €axmx. 


SPKING. 

BY  ALFEBD   TBNNVSOS. 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
0  sweet  new  year,  delajing  long; 
Thou  iloest  expectant  nature  wrong, 

Delajing  loug;  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place? 
Can  trouble  lire  with  April  days, 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moous? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  fox-glove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew, 

Laburnums,  drooping-wells  of  fire. 

0  thou,  new  year,  delayiog  long, 
I>elayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood. 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frosen  bud, 

And  Hood  a  fresher  throat  with  soug. 


STUDV. 

A.  If  I  do  this,  what  further  can  I  do? 

B.  Why.  more  than  ever.    Kvery  task  thou  dost 
Brings  strength  and  capability  to  act. 

He  who  doth  climb  the  difficult  mountain's  top. 
Will  the  next  day  outstrip  an  idler  man. 
Dip  thy  young  brain  in  wise  men's  deep  discourse — 
In  books,  which  though  they  freeze  thy  wit  awhile. 
Will  knit  thee,  i*  the  end,  with  wisdom. — Cornwall. 


WITH  A  ROSE. 

Go,  lovely  Rose ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows 
When  1  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. — Waller. 


DESPAIRING  LOVE. 

It  were  all  one 
That  t  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  thou  art  so  above  me. 

SHAKSfEABE. 


—  We  are  tbinking  of  the  maiden  May,  and  how  she 
will  meet  us,  not  how  we  shall  greet  her,  for  the  minx 
kuows  that  we  are  only  too  devoted  Will  she  come  to 
us  with  blos?oms  in  her  hair,  with  grass  and  flowers  in 
her  delicate  fiogers,  and  a  smile  upon  her  lipa? — or  shall 
we  see  her  creep  along  with  slow  and  stately  step,  and  a 
face  of  marble,  with  never  a  smile  and  never  a  flower, 
and  '•  nary  grass,"  making  the  whole  atmosphere  glacial. 
Great  is  his  credulity  who  has  faith  in  the  smiles  of  May 
in  this  New  England  climate.  We  think  of  May-day 
with  a  shudder,  and  of  troops  of  poor  little  bareheaded 
children  crowned  with  wreaths  of  tissue-paper  flowers 
trooping  shivering  about  like  tropic  birds  driven  out 
their  latitudes,  yet  trying  to  make  believe  it  was  jolly. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  'Great  and  General  Court" 
would  have  immortalized  itself  by  passing  an  act  post- 
poning the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  June.  It  would 
have  been  imitated  by  our  sister  States  of  New  England, 
and  great  would  have  been  the  rejoicing  thereat  from  the 
Aroostook  to  the  HousatODic.  We  look  to  celebrate  our 
Way-day  over  a  good  coal  fire.     "Hadl,  gentle  spring,'' 

etc.,  etc UUman  has  engaged  for  his  coming  season 

a  new  French  prima  donna— M'ile.  St.  Urbain.  The  lady 
is  said  to  be  a  pleasing,  if  not  a  great  artist Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  Gen.  Morris  declines  the 
consulship    to    Havre;    reasons,   hard   work  and    poor 

pay .A  New  York  reporter  calls  a  fouodling  baby 

**  an  infantile  candidate  for  human  misery." A  late 

London  paper  records  the  earliness  of  spring  in  England. 
"  The  nightingale  was  heard  in  Eaglaod  on  the  ISth  of 
February.  That  is  a  remarkable  fact.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly heard  since ;  so  the  declaration  may  be  believed. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  pasturage  of  the  kingdom 
grass  has  not  ceased  to  be  green  throughout  the  winter; 
and  the  roses  and  the  honeysuckles  put  out  shoots  al- 
most as  soon  as  their  late^^t  leaves  dropped.  All  the 
spring  flowers  of  our  gardens  welcomed,  open-eyed,  the 
coming  of  March.  The  elm,  Lombardy  poplar,  and. 
thorns,  have  burst  their  buds  at  the  very  begiuuing  of 
the  month,  while  the  willow  catkins  have  overhung  the 

streams  as  in  April The  Broadway  Theatre  in  New 

York  has  been  demolished.  It  was  built  in  1847  by 
Alvah  Maun,  and  for  some  time  was  the  principil  theatre 
in  the  city.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  declining  in  popu- 
larity, and  has  recently  been  almost  wholly  deserted.    It 

will  give  place  to  a  block  of  stores From  a  report 

printed  in  •* The  Churchman,"  It  appears  that  the  cor- 
poration of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  so  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  boundless  wealth  which  isome  have  supposed, 
is  in  fact  in  a  very  unsafe  financial  position.  The  whole 
of  its  productive  property  confii^ts  of  S207,6C9,  invested 
in  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  789  city  lots.  These  lota 
have  been  valued  at  over  six  millions,  but  as  most  of 
them  apo  subject  to  long  leases,  the  present  actual  value 
is  so  far  below  this  estimate,  that  one  of  the  committee 
fixes  the  actual  amount  of  property  owned  by  the  cor- 
poration, after  deducting  its  debts  of  ^709.938,  at  about 

3P2, 85*5,236 The  BuITalo  Express  says :  "  It  is  proba- 

b!e  that  at  least  20,000  tons  of  iron,  costing  .S550,000, 
will  be  consumed  by  our  iron  works  during  the  coming 

year." Several  vineyards  are  about  to  be  started  in 

Kalamazoo,  individuals  being  moved  thereto  by  the 
profit*  growing  out  of  the  culture,  and  the  presumed 
adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  place  to  the 
purpose The  Spani.-<h  Cuba  fleet,  comprising  thirty- 
three  vessels,  mounting  402  guns,  have  been  going 
through  the  annual  ^laval  exerci^Cii  in  the  Cuban  wa- 


ters  The  king  of  Nap'es  suff^.'red  lately  excruciating 

torments  from  a  disease  in  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 
bone.  We  suppose  he  thought,  during  his  tortures,  of  the 
unmerited  agonies  he  had  inflicted  on  hundreds  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  incarcerated  in  loathsome  dungeons,  for  the 

crime  of  loving  their  country To  any  one  desirous 

of  commencing  the  study  of  the  Welsh  language— the 
language  of  poetry  and  heroi-sm — we  commend  the  follow- 
ing libellous  parapraph  ;  When  the  tower  of  Babel  was 
being  built,  the  workmen  all  spoke  one  tongue.  Just  at 
the  very  instant  when  the  *'  confusion "  occurred,  a 
mason,  trowel  in  hand,  called  for  a  brick.  The  assistant 
was  so  long  in  handing  it  to  him  that  be  iocontineotly 
flew  into  a  towering  passion,  and  discharged  from  the 
said  trowel  a  quantity  of  mortar,  which  entered  the 
other's  windpipe  just  as  he  was  stammering  out  an  ex- 
cuse. The  air,  rushing  through  the  poultice-looking 
mixture,  caused  a  spluttering  and  gurgling,  which, 
blended  with  the  half-formed  words,  became  that  lan- 
guage ever  since  known  as  Welsh The  •'  Great  and 

General  Court  "  of  Massachusetts  comes  together  again 
in  September.  It  was  prorogued  with  decorum,  after  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  able  presiding  officers  of 
both  branches.  That  to  Mr.  Charles  U;ile,  the  youngest 
speaker  who  ever  presided  over  a  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying, 
from  the  fuct  that  the  order  was  proposed  by  General 
Gushing,  the  great  leader  of  the  oppo.sition  party.  Mr. 
Hale  well  deserved  the  compliments  paid  him  in  the 
speeches  of  General  Gushing  and  other  members.  He 
has  exhibited  rare  ability,  courtesy,  promptitude  and 
impartiality,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  parliamentary 

rules The  Newburyport  Herald  says   that  among 

those  trees  whose  ages  have  been  ascertained,  the  elm  has 
been  known  to  live  more  than  350  years  ^  the  chestnut, 
600;  the  cedar,  800;  the  oak,  from  1000  to  1600;  and 
some  of  the  woods  of  the  tropics  for  3000,  4000,  and  5000 
years The  Haytien  journals  contain  a  curious  re- 
cital of  the  sitting  of  the  senate  at  Hayti,  in  which  Gen. 
Geffrard  took  the  oath  as  president.  The  gold  crown  of 
the  ex-emperor  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  the  new 
president,  taking  a  little  hammer  in  his  hand,  said  he 
would  not  break  the  bauble— that  would  be  an  act  of 
vandalism — but  he  would  give  it  three  '^  symbolical  " 
strokes,  after  which  it  should  be  placed  in  the  public 
treasury,  '•  where  it  would  be  appreciated  at  its  proper 
value.'"    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  president 

retired  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly Uu- 

got  Arnott,  one  day,  while  panting  with  the  asthma,  was 
almost  deafened  by  the  noise  of  a  bawling  fellow,  selling 
oysters.  "The  extravagant  rascal'"  said  Hugot;  "he 
has  wasted  in  two  seconds  as  much  breath  as  would  have 

served  me  for  a  month  " There  are  now  many  men 

in  Sao  Francisco  whose  families  are  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, who  a  few  years  ago  were  worth  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Speculation  in  real  estate  ruined  them. 
One  family  that  were  intensely  aristocratic  during  the 
inflated  days,  now  keep  boarders  and  take  in  wash- 
ing  An  edition  of  the  Bible,  brought  from  the  East 

in  the  sixth  century,  and  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican  by  the  late  Cardinal  Mai,  the  discoverer  of 
Cicero's  Republic,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  press 

in  Europe After  the  Burns  celebration  we  expected 

to  be  flooded  with  poet-wry,  written  in  the  lowland  Scotch 
dialect,  by  amateurs,  and  bearing  as  much  resemblance 
to  the  language  of  Burns  and  Hogg  as  "Carpenter's 
Gothic  "  to  York  Minster  and  Notre  Dame.  Fortunately 
our  fears  were  unfounded,  only  two  or  three  mock-Scotch 

poems  having  been  evolved  from  the  excitement We 

learn  that  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Jenkins  has  been  invited  by  the 
students  of  Lombard  University  (Galesburg,  III.)  to  de- 
liver the  Occasional  Address  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment at  that  institution,  on  Thursddy  the  9th  of  June 

next The  efficacy  of  camphor  as  an  antidote   for 

strychnine,  was  recently  tested  at  Petersburg,  Va.  The 
patient,  who  had  taken  two  grains  of  strychnine,  was 
not  seen  until  tetanic  and  epileptic  spasms  had  inter- 
vened J  bat  after  administering  several  grains  of  camphor, 

the  patient  recovered Dr.  Henry  West,  known  very 

extensively  as  a  seventh  son  doctor,  died  lately  in  Ches- 
ter, N.  H.,  aged  78.  Patients  who  visited  him  professed 
to  believe  that  he  cured  them  by  laying  his  hands 
on  the  parts  afflicted Government  is  making  ar- 
rangements to  station  detachments  of  cavalry  along  the 
route  to  Denver  City,  Western  Kansas,  for  the  protection 
of  emigrants.    The  red  skins  will  have  to  louk  out  for 

Uncle  Sams  boys The  Abend-Zeitung  says  that  a 

brother  in-law  of  Baron  Gcrolt,  the  Prussian  minister  at 
Washington,  is  a  newspaper  carrier  iu  New  York.  We 
hope  the  newspaper  carrier  will  acknowledge  the  relation- 
ship, provided  the  Prussian  minister  behaves  him- 
self   The  recent  conviction  of  Ariel  Martin,  at  Mont- 

pelior,  is  the  fir;4t  capital  conviction  that  has  occurred  in 
Vermont  for  twenty-five  years A  beautiful  watch- 
chain,  formed  of  a  series  of  links,  cut  from  a  single  piece 
of  the  cannel  coal  of  Kanawha,  Va,   has  been  exhibited 

at  Petersburg The  new  hall  of  the   United   States 

Senate  allows  seats  for  a  hundred  senators We  have 

received  the  first  number  of  a  very  handsome  sheet  called 
the  "Conservatory  Journal,  devoted  to  establishing  a 
Massachusetts  Conservatory  of  Art,  Science,  and  Histori- 
cal Relics."  It  is  published  at  I'j  Summer  Street The 

Sorghum  syrup  has  been  very  generally  cultivated  in 
many  sections  of  Michigan,  and  great  quantities  have 
been  manufactured.  In  many  families  no  other  sweeten- 
ing is  used  except  for  tea  and  coffee Jonathan  Pan- 
coast,  who  worked  on  the  flrst  public  building  erected  at 
Washington,  died  lately  iu  that  city,  aged  91.     He  was  a 

native  of  Burlington,  N.  J During  the  past  winter 

there  have  been  forty  odd  steamships  plying  between 
New  York  and  European  ports,  and  only  two  of  them 

have  been  Americans Three  murderers  were  lately 

executed  at  New  Orleans  all  on  one  scaffold,  and  each 
making  a  confession  just   before   being  launched  into 

eteraity A  curious  circumstance  recently  occurred 

in  Paris  at  a  sale  by  auction  of  the  books,  engravings, 
etc.,  of  an  artist.  A  lot,  con.sistiug  of  lithographs,  was 
about  to  be  knocked  down  for  13  francs,  when  a  picture 
dealer  perceived  in  an  envelope  In  the  midst  of  them  a 
number  of  200  franc  notes,  and  a  security  for  950  francs 
of  reutc.     He  called   the  attention  of  the  auctioneer  to 


the  circumstance,  and  the  whole  was  given  to  the  artist's 
heir.  The  public,  in  hope  of  finding  other  treasures  in 
the  other  lots,  bid  so  spiritedly  for  them  that  6000  francs 
were  realized  for  what  was  scarcely  worth  3000 Po- 
liteness goes  a  great  ways  towards  ensuring  success  in 
business.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  remarking  upon  it 
says:  An  impudent  clerk  can  do  almost  as  much  in- 
jury to  a  store  as  the  neglect  of  the  proprietor  to  adver- 
tise his  wares The  Honolulu  Friend  says  that  Capt. 

S.  G.  Moore,  late  master  of  the  Morning  Star,  is  contem- 
plating the  publication  of  a  volume  embracing  incidents 
of  his  twenty  years  of  sea-life,  including  the  history  of 
the  first  trips  of  the  Morning  Star  to  Marquesas  and 
Micronesia As  a  contrast  to  the  high  rents  prevail- 
ing in  this  p^rt  of  the  world,  we  notice  an  advertisement 
in  a  Scotch  paper  of  a  furnished  mansion,  shooting  over 
800  acres,  ten  acres  of  grounds  round  the  house,  first- 
rate  trout-fishing,  and  every  convenience  for  a  gen- 
tleman's family,  for  ?ft^750  a  year The  Glenn's  Falls 

{N.  Y  )  Messenger  says  that  iu  consequence  of  a  rheu- 
matic disease,  Elliott  Barnett,  of  Chester,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  lie  on  his  back,  entirely  helpless,  for  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie  in  any  other  pos- 
ture. His  sufferings  are  terrible,  yet  he  is  always  re- 
signed and  cheerful Dr.  Buckland  in  his  charming 

book,  "The  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,"  narrates 
the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  a  bca  constrictor 
gulping  down  his  blanket  during  the  night,  a  feat  not 
less  wonderful  than  that  of  threading  a  sheep  or  an  ox 

through  his  narrow  gullet Another  Paris  sensation 

is  the  setting  up  of  a  brilliant  butcher 'shop.  Its  sign  is 
immense.  It  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Tronchet  and 
the  Rue  Ncuve  des-Nathurins.  Its  tables  and  counters 
are  all  white  marble,  on  supports  of  porphyry,  or  white 
marble  on  silver  caryatide.  A  fountain  of  water,  six  feet 
in  diameter,  plays  in  the  centre  of  the  shop,  and  vases  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  are  disposed  about  with  taste. 


Matters  in  G-eneral. 

The  doings  of  the  Peace  Congress  engage  universal 
attention,  and  give  rise  to  various  speculations  abroad. 
The  retrograde  movement  of  the  French  emperor,  while 
it  has  caused  dissatisfaction  among  the  military,  may  be 
said  to  have  increased  his  general  popularity — for  that  a 
majority  of  the  French  nation  was  opposed  to  war  is  in- 
dubitable. It  is  said  that  the  emperor  appears  much 
care-worn  of  late,  and  it  is  declared  that  he  lives  in  dread 
of  assassination  by  Italian  poignards.— The  Great  East- 
ern steamer,  it  is  said,  will  be  ready  for  sea  in  less  than 
four  months. — Prince  Napoleon  is  now  said  to  be  endeav- 
oring to  allay  the  war  fever  in  Sardinia,  notwithstanding 
the  gasconading  tone  he  has  assumed  all  along. — The 
French  journals  persist  in  attributing  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  peace  congress  to  the  emperor  of  Russia. — The 
financial  situation  of  India  causes  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
to  the  British  government.— It  is  said  that  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  harbor  of  Galway  to  make  it  a  complete 
packet  station  will  cost  300,000  pounds. — At  the  conclave 
of  cardinals,  the  pope,  alluding  to  the  evacuation  of  his 
States  by  foreign  troops,  denied  having  said  that  he  was 
strong  enough  to  dispense  with  foreign  aid,  as  a  secular 
and  warlike  prince  might  have  declared.  His  holiness 
declared  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  foreign  garrisons  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  danger  of  a  general  conflagration. — The 
Gazeta  of  Milan  confirms  the  news  of  the  assassination 
of  Signer  Rapamonti,  a  journalist,  at  Pavia. 

Relics  of  1814 

In  digging  up  an  elm  tree  near  St.  Ouen,  France,  a 
cavity  was  discovered  which  contained  a  certain  quantity 
of  bones,  recognized  by  surgical  authority  as  human. 
Several  skulLs  were  evidently  Kalmuc  in  character.  One 
of  these  had  a  dent,  seemingly  caused  by  a  sabre-stroke. 
These  bones  recall  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  allies.  In  1811.  the  town  of  St.  Denis  had 
to  defend  itself  against  an  entire  division  of  the  Russian 
army  under  General  Korniloff.  Sanguinary  combat* 
took  place  in  the  environs,  and  it  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  these  battles  that  Cossacks  were  interred 
in  the  spot  where  the  tree  was  dug  up. 

Lamartine. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette states  that  recently  the  emperor  sent  M.  de  la  Gue- 
ronniere  to  JI.  Lamartine,  desiring  him  to  say  that  he 
intended  to  propose  to  the  Corps  Legii^Uitif  a  vote  of 
100  000  francs  to  be  paid  to  Lamartine  during  his  life- 
time. The  poet  refused,  begged  31  de  la  Gueronniere  to 
request  the  emperor  to  give  up  any  design  of  the  kind, 
adding—"  I  should  be  obliged  to  refuse  tbe  sum  if  voted, 
for  I  cannot  recognize  the  emperor  merely  because  he 
makes  hjs  power  serve  my  convenience,  having  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  power  when  it  oppressed  me  iu  com- 
mon with  my  fellow-citizens." 

Round  the  "World. 

A  scientific  and  industrial  exhibition  is  being  organ- 
ized in  Antwerp,  for  a  voyage  round  the  world.  A  ves- 
sel has  been  chartered,  and  is  being  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers.  The  price  demanded  for 
the  whole  voyage,  including  provisions,  is  4000  francs 
(about  .£160)  for  each  cabin  passenger. 

Verdi's  New  Opera. 

Verdi  is  now  engaged  in  writing  an  opera,  the  story  of 
which  is  taken  from  the  awful  history  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 
This  is  quite  characteristic  of  Verdi,  who,  as  he  delights 
in  the  romantically  terrible  to  a  degree  which  no  other 
composer  has  shown,  has  now  found  a  theme  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  intensity  of  horror. 

Bistori. 

The  great  Italian  tragedian  with  her  troupe  is  now  in 
Paris.  Attached  to  the  company  is  Madame  Santoni, 
one  of  tlie  best  actresses  in  Italy,  who  consents  to  take 
the  secondary  parts.  A  brother  of  Madame  llistori  has 
gone  to  Piedmont  to  enroll  himi^elf  under  the  banner  of 
Garibaldi. 


French  Africa. 

There  is  a  disturbance  in  French  Africa.  The  French 
no  sooner  weaken  their  forces  there,  than  the  natives 
show  signs  of  a  rebellious  disposition.  They  were  quiet 
during  the  Russian  war,  but  they  appear  to  be  disposed 
so  to  act  as  to  make  a  diversion  in  fav*  of  Austria,  with- 
out probably  ever  having  heard  of  her. 

Curious  Discovery. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  manuscripts,  etc.,  in  Paris,  there 
was  in  the  catalogue  a  manuscript  memoir  presented  by 
a  Breton  admiral  to  King  Louis  XlV.,  containing  a  plan 
of  operations  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  England. 
Before  the  sale  came  off,  the  memoir  was  bought  in  ou 
the  emperors  account. 

Shakspeare's  Tomb. 

It  is  stated  in  English  papers  that  Shakspeare's  tomb 
is  soon  to  have  the  shrill  whistle  of  railroad  progress  to 
disturb  the  calm  air  around  it.  The  "first  sod'"  was 
turned  lately  on  a  projected  railroad  between  the  town 
of  Stratford-on-Avou  and  Hatton.  "  To  this  complexion 
must  we  come  at  last." 

Xjondon  Religious  Ministrations. 

From  a  return  made  to  the  bishop  of  London  by  his 
clergy,  it  appears  that  the  annual  co.st  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  London  is  over  twelve 
dollars  to  each  man,  woman  and  child  belonging  to  the 
Episcopal  congregation. 
Tuscany. 

Letters  from  Tuscany  state  that  the  government  had 
lately  seized  a  pamphlet  containing  a  protest  against  the 
treaties  concluded  between  Austria  and  Tuscany.  This 
pamphlet  was  signed  by  Ridolfi,  Rirasoli,  Peruzzi,  and 
other  Italian  patriots. 

American  News  via   London. 

The  London  Daily  Standard  of  March  25,  in  its  sum- 
mary of  American  news,  says  "  An  attempt  was  made  to 
burn  down  the  town  of  Boston  during  the  sitting  of  the 
legislature,  which  caused  great  excitement,  and  both 
houses  adjourned  for  a  time." 

African  Cotton. 

Capitalists  in  England  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Africa.  Lord  Palmerstonhas 
predicted  that  Great  Britain  will  obtain  the  principal 
part  of  its  cotton  from  that  country  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  hence. 

Death  of  an  Artist. 

Belgium  has  lost  the  Nestor  of  her  artists,  the  painter 
C.  Ceis,  who  died  eighty  years  old.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
David,  and  at  his  time  an  esteemed  painter  of  historical 

and  religious  subjects. 

Beqaebt  to  Lamartine. 

The  Journal  de  Sao ne-et- Loire  states  that  a  young 
lady  named  Martin,  who  resided  at  L'Aigle  (Orne),  lately 
died,   bequeathing  to  M.   de  Lamartine  a  farm  and  a 

house  in  the  town. 

New  Bank. 

A  new  bank  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Paris,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  under 
the  patronage  of  Count  de   Morny.    It  is  considered  a 
sign  of  peace. 
Postage  Redaction. 

The  single  rate  of  letter  postage  between  the  United 
States  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  (by  the  Bremen  or 
Hamburg  mail)  has  been  reduced  from  25  to  15  cents. 

Statue  of  O'Jonnell. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  statue   to  the  memory  of 

the  late  Daniel  O'Conncll  was  recently  laid  at  Ennis,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  persons. 

Hallam's  Successor. 

Mr.  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece,  is  the  successor  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hallam,  the  historian  of  the  English  Cou* 
stitution,  as  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 

Jerome  Bonaparte. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  survivor  of  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Napoleon  I.,  "still  lives,"  at  the  age  of 
76.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

Lectures  on  Currency. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  lecturing  in  Glasgow,  on  the 
Currency  Laws,  showing  their  effect  on  the  profits  of 
trade  and  wages  of  labor. 

Switzerland. 

The  Federal  Council  has  raised  the  tax  ou  horses  ex- 
ported out  of  tbe  federal  territory  to  400  francs.  The 
ordinary  duty  is  only  60  fnincs. 

The  Crimean  War. 

Mr.  Kingliikc,  M  P..  the  well-known  author  of  Eothen, 
is  deeply  engaged  upon  his  history  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea. 

Austria. 

Austria  is  "  hard  up,"  and  an  agent  has  gone  to  Eng- 
l;iud  to  raise  another  loan  as  speedily  as  possible. 


«    ^m^-   » 


NEW  PUBLIJATIONS. 


Life  op  William  Pitt.  By  Macaulat.  New  York : 
Delisser  &  Proctor.  508  Broadway.  ISmo.  pp  227. 
Another  admirable  volume  of  the  "  Houffehold  Libra- 
ry." The  life  of  Pitt  was  never  better  sketched  than  by 
Macaulay,  ai\d  it  is  one  with  which  every  well  informed 
person  should  be  familiar.  The  publishers  have  judi- 
ciously prefaced  it  by  a  sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Boston:  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase,  29  Cornhill. 

Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Maoaulay.  New 
York:  Delisser  &  Proctor.  18mo.  pp.  227. 
This  biography  is  universally  regarded  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  lives  that  Macaulay  has  penned.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  sketch  of  tbe  author  from  the  pen  of  0-  W. 
Wight.  This  "  Househ(>ld  Library  "  is  issued  in  pocket 
form,  in  large  type,  and  strongly  bound.  It  deserves  the 
success  it  meets  with.  Boston :  Brown,  Taggard  & 
Chase.  29  Cornhill. 

New  Music  — Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  have  published  "  Farewell,"  a  t-ong,  words  by 
Francis  De  Haes  Janvier,  music  by  Joseph  F.  Duggan; 
*'  I  know  not  why  I  love  thee."  words  by  F.  Millie,  Esq., 
music  by  C.  Gustave  Fitze;  *'Tell  us,  Fairies,'  song 
from  Stnvtton's  operatta  of  "  Fairy  Grotto,"  and  "The 
Forester,"  a  quartette. 
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NOTICK  TO  ADVERTISERS— The  Immense 
circuliitton  of  the  I'lCTORHi  m^ikesita  vehicle  of  ad- 
Tertideiiient  chat  i«  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another 
fjfcct  \f  hich  greaWy  enhances  the  value  of  the  I'ictorial 
as  an  advortirting  medium  ifl.  that  it  if  presnvf'l^  and  not 
destroyed  after  being  read,  being  rej^ularly  bound  up 
every  six  mouths,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being 
plLced  on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  ptnnanent 
ear  J  of  tkz  ailvtrtifir's  bn^inrfs  for  y^ars  to  romt. 

■Ct*  T«aMS  Foa  ADveansiNG. —  Ttrejtti/-five  cents  per 
line.  Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupies  fourteen  riai/s  \n  printing      Address 

M    M    it  VLLOU,  Pu'disher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 

l¥«tches,  Jewelry, 
Sliver  Ware, 

Plated  M'are, 

Clocks,  ISronzes, 

ttas  Fixtures. 
H.  B.  STANWOOD  &  Co., 

No    2,V3  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
0  doors  below  Winter  Street. 


ECONOMY  IN  BURNING  GAS. 
Purchase  Joliiison's 

Patent  Burner, 

Warranted  to  save  25  per  cent. 

For  sale  at 

H.  B.  STANWOOD  &  Co.'s, 

CAS  FIXTURE   ti^TOKK, 

No.  263  WASHINGTON  STKEET, 
9  doors  below  Winter  Street.  ap.30  2w 


Bro^vu's  Bronchial  Troches. 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

'•  Great  benefit  in  ajfectians  of  Bronchial  Organs.''^ 
Dlt.  J.  F.  W.  LANE,  liOSTON. 

ORANGE  FLOWER  LOTION 

IS  A  CERTAIN  AND  AGREEABLE  UE.MEDY  FOR  THE 

EEMOVAL  OR  PREVENTION  OF 
•    PIilIPIiES, 
PtlTIPI.ES, 
PIMPI..E8, 

FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 
TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 
-   TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 
TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 

and  ail  eruptions  on  the  face  and  skin.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  to  prevent  Soreness  after 
Shaving,  and  for  preventing  Eruptions  which  fo  often 
follow.  Its  use  will  also  freshen  the  skin  and  complex- 
ion, gradually  remouug  IMmples  arising  from  whatever 
cause.  ORLANDO  TO.MPKINS, 

ap30.4weop         271  Washington,  cor.  of  Winter  Street. 

PAPER     WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Nos  89  AND  93  MILK  STREET,  AND  91  CONGRESS  ST., 

IiuporrlcrM    anil   l>calcr.««  in  all   d^^ncrip- 

lioiiK  or    Paper,    Paper   Miock,    and 

JYlann fact II rer»f' dialer iaiM.  Print- 

iiiiu;,     W^rilinic,     anil  .  Colored 

Pnperm,    of    every    variety, 

MADE    TO    ORDER. 

ap30  3m 

04KLVND  INSTITCTK.— A  FAMILY  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOil  YOUNG  LADIES.     Needham  Plai.n, 
M.vss. 

Summer  Term  begins  WEDNESDAY,  May  4. 

The  location  of  this  School,  11  1-2  miles  from  Boston, 
and  accessible  from  all  points  by  New  York  and  Boston 
Itailroad,  is  healthful  and  oeautiful.  Institute  Ituildings 
new,  spacious  and  convenient.  Course  of  Study  in- 
cludes a  Classical,  Scientific  and  Art  Department.  Prin- 
cipal ailed  by  teachers  of  the  first  ability.  Recreations — 
Calisthenics,  Horseback-Riding,  Archery,  Floriculture. 

References: — Rev  II  Sears,  D  D,  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
ll:)n  0.  S.  lloutwell.  Secretary  of  51assachusetts  Board  of 
E  lucatiou,  Boston;  Rev.  E  Hitchcock,  D  D  ,  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  HoQ.  A.  H.  Rico.  Rev.  B  Stow,  D.  D  ,  Hon.  Thom- 
as Russell,  Boston;  Rev.  G.  W.Samson,  D.  D.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Circulars  at  bookstore  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  music  stores 
of  Russell  &  Tolman  and  0  Ditson,  horticultural  store  of 
Curtis  &  Cubb,  Wasbtngtoa  Street,  Boston,  or  by  appli- 
cation to  A.  HARVEY,  Principal. 

BOOTS    AND     SHOES. 

IlEiVKV  II.  Tl'TTI.E, 

Nos.  259  AND  261  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Is  receiving  by  every  steamer  to  this  port,  Pauis  .maob 
Boots  and  Suobs.  Of  American  manufacture,  his  assort- 
ment is  very  full  and  complete,  comprising  all  the  must 
de.Mrable  styles  for  Ladies.  Gentlemen.  Misses,  Boys  and 
Children.  4w  ap30 

THE    ORAIVD    AI^UARIA, 

—  AT   THE  — 

AQUARIAL  GARDENS, 

NO.  ttl  BRO.Ul'IEI.O  .STKEET. 

THIS  magnificent  display  of  one  of  tlie  most  fascinat- 
ing phenomena  of  nature  is  now  open  to  the  public 
from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

These  Ocean  and  River  Conservatories  are  the  most 
exquisitely  interesting  subjects  to  contemplate  ever  yet 
presented  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  mankind  by  the  hand 
of  taste  and  refinement.  They  present  us  with  a  strik- 
ing and  perfect  illustration  of  Life  bewntfi  the  trnters. 

Admission,  25  cents ;  children  ui.der  tt^n  vears  of  age, 
15  cents.      17tf     CUTTING   &  BUTLER,  Proprietors. 

Brown^s  Bronchial  Troche<i<. 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

*'  I  recommend  their  K.se  to  Public  Sp''al.:er.':  " 
REV.  E.  II.  CHAPIN,  NEVV  YORK. 

OIMfc:     HUNDKt:i>     SONUS     OF     IKtI..lIND. 
Music  and  Words.    Price,  in  boards,  50  cents ;  pa- 
per, 38  cents. 

Published  by  OI>IVER  DITSOIV  &  Co., 

277  WASHING  ION  STREET 

PARSONS    &    GIKKY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3ail5  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


.»a  .««T    Pt'BI.BWIIED. 

GROSE'S    NEW     METHOD 

FOR 

THE    PIANOFORTE. 

A  GOOD  lostruction  Book  for  the  Piano  has  lODg 
been  wKutiiig,  aud  Mr  Cii\kle^  Ukobk  has  per- 
luruied  tlie  labor  iu  gettiug  tULs  out:  up  iu  u  most  admir- 
able aud  iatisfai:tory  mu/iufr  It  will  prove  itself  to  bo 
uue  of  the  iMUsC  valuable  guides  ia  tlie  iiistructiun  of  the 
art  of  pU>iiJg  the  Piauo. 

Coiiaiduring  the  author^s  well-known  rapahility  and 
long  aud  unrei/iiitini^  dtcotion  to  t/ie  tusk  of  dtmentari/ 
teachings  we  have  strong  reasou  to  hope  that  the  public 
are  now  to  be  furnished  with  a  t/mroit^h,  systcjnattc^  pro- 
gretah-e  aud  tnUrtuinmg  method  ior  the  Piatio. 

We  can  coufidently  recommend  it  to  teachers  and  pu- 
pils as  better  adapted  to  the  purposed  of  ckmentanj  in- 
struction than  any  others  with  which  we  are  aiijuaiuted. 

The  plan  pursued  iu  thi:)  work  Is  sub»taiitiall>  the 
same  ad  that  developed  in  Olleodorll  s  method  ol  teach- 
ing languages.  It  commences  witn  the  .\i//ipiest  tUuitnts. 
The  progress  made  will  be  ^raf/iial,  so  that  every  step  will 
be  f/tr/tclli/  hittUigible,  and  bo  rendered  of  posiiia  value 
to  the  pupil.  Kvery  dilMculty  le  met  with  5(/iir^y,  aud, 
after  tlwrum^k  analysis^  oveicome  by  practice. 

This  metuod  will,  undoubtedly,  provide  teachers  with 
a  WrU  (h^istf'J^  jjro^resurt  nudtnttriainin^  plan  by  which 
a  sound  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  art  of  playing  ihe 
Piano  ma>  be  acquired,  with  comparatively  little  lauor, 
aud  iu  so  >'lu>rt  a  space  of  tune  as  will  almost  seem  in- 
credible to  tuose  who  have  couliued  themselves  to  some 
of  the  ttdious  systttns  heretofore  in  use. 

This  woiK  contdius/<«  f/ii,'mfci'/^^'Mr*-s,  iUustratiug  the 
diScreut  positions  of  the  tiauds  auahugers;  aud  also  a 
liKeue^s  ot  the  author. 

Ite  typographical  accuracy  and  appearance  have  never 
been  rrjiialitU  IU  any  musictil  woiR  that  has  heretofore 
beeu  )s.>ued  from  the  press  iu  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  price  of  th6  Work  will  be  9?'-i  50— bouuU  iu  cloth, 
^'l.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  the 
receipt  uf  the  marked  price. 

L,K1^     &    WALKEK, 

iUBLISHERS, 

No    7'i-i  CHESTNUT  STlJEET,  PH1L.VDELPHIA, 

And  fur  sale  by  all  Music  Dealers  in  the  United  States. 

Vegetable  Fulmonary  Balsam. 

rpilE  STAND.^llD  KE.MEUY  FOR  AI>I.  PULJIONAKY 
I  OldEASES. — Exteusivcly  Uf^ed,  tested  and  ajiproved 
iu  New  England,  Canada,  aud  the  Ijntish  provinces  dur- 
ing a  period  of  THIRTY  YEARS  by  Eminent  Physi- 
cians, Cierfiyinen,  Proftssors  oj  Colleges,  Theological  Sem- 
inaries, Scutitific  and  Distinguished  Public  JWcn,— and  in 
fact  by  all  classes  in  the  community.  See  certificates  in 
pamphlets  and  wrapper  to  bottles. 

ttT^  Beware  of  Coumekfeits  and  Imitations! 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  name, 

'•VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  U.ALSAM," 

Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO.,  Druggists. 
3.3  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  aud  sold  by  apothecaries 
and  country  mercnants  geuerally.  Piice,  large  size,  3fl; 
small  size,  60  cents.      •  Ii4w3m.        lU 

BrovvnS  Bronchial  Troches. 
Brown'!^  Bronchial  Troches. 

"  Preeminently  the  first  and  best.^- 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

PEOFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT. 

I3LEASE  TO  READ  THIS!— Agents  Wanted !— Extra 
inducements  for  1853!  All  persons  IN  WANT  OF 
E.NIPLOYMENT  will  at  once  receive  our  Catalogue  of 
Boofts  for  the  new  year,  prepaid,  by  forwarding  us  their 
address.  Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  liberal 
oilers  we  make  to  all  persons  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our 
1-arge  Type  (iuarto  PICTORIAL.  FA.MILY  BIBLE,  with 
about  One  Thou.-^and  Engravings.  On  receipt  of  the  es- 
tablished price.  Six  Dollars,  the  Pictorial  Family  Bible, 
with  a  well  bound  Subscription  Book,  will  be  carefully 
boxed,  and  forwarded  by  express,  at  our  risk  and  ex- 
pense, to  any  central  town  or  village  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  those  of  California,  Oregon  aud  Texas.  Our 
books  are  sold  only  by  canvassers,  aud  are  well  known  to 
be  the  most  saleable.     Address,  postpaid, 

ROUERl'  SEARS,  Publisher. 
No.  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

^^  I  have  piofed  them  excellent  for  Whooping  Cough.'^ 
REV.  H.  W.  WARREN,  BOSTON. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W .     BAKER    &     Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeop.^thic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
CuocoLATE,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  HcMtEOPATHic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages. 

For  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  century,  an  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  aud  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Colfee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  York; 
Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

•*  J  heartily  unite  in  the  above  commendation.'^ 
REV.  M.  SCHUYLER,  ST.  LOUIS. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

HANOVtR  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN     NEW    ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements.ind  conveniences 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  gravelling  public. 

8  eowSm.  I^EniS  RICE,  Propriclor. 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 

"  A  simple  and  elegant  cowhination  for  Coughs,  ^c." 
DR.  G.  F.  BIGELOW,  BOSTON. 

-|  C\  PAGES  of  Popular  Sheet  Music  for  10  cents. 
J.^  "OUR  MUSICAL  FRIEND."  issued  weekly.  »5 
per  year.  H.  W.  SAETT  &  Co., 

2wl7  128  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

PRATT'S  Tight  Stitch  Mnchines.     Price  ifF26  to  S.3.5. 
Also  PRATT'S  Improved  Carpet  Sweepers.  Price  ,'S250. 
Agents  wanted.     Apply  at  51  Elm  Street.  8w  U 


BOGLE'S  WIOS  AND  HAIR  WORK. 

rpllUKSr  to  nature,  irreproachable  iu  Btyle,  and  pcr- 
JL    feet  in  fit      NOXK  can  equal  tliem.     Sole  age ut  tor 

tue  Uoyal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

beat  aud  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try— be  convinced. 
IMce.-*,  50  cents,  §1  00,  aud  !?1  50. 

Are  YOU  UCTTINO  Hald?  is  your  Hair  Turnint;  Oray? 
Bugle's  U}purioa  Fluid  i3  the  great  restorer  of  Hair,— all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  ar«  shuui 
imitations.  Trices.  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  3F1  00, 
aud  $1  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  Uuited 
State.s  and  Canadas. 

l*ioi»iictor,  \\\  1l04;:i^K,  Zi^'Z  WnMhin^c- 
tOBi  Mirocly  JioNloii)  opposite  the  Marlburo  Hotel. 

Kvery  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  4w  ap30 

AIMIKTS^  MiTE«IAI>\ 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE  &o  Co.,  35  CORNHILL,  BOSTON, 

WUOLKSALKand  Itetail  Dealers  iu  supplied  for  Ar- 
tists aud  Taiuters.  including  Winsor  &  Newtou's 
superior  Tube  Oil  Colors,  Canvass,  Moist  aud  Water 
Colors,  Powder  Colors,  auttall  other  materials  of  the  Goest 
quality,  for  the  use  of  arti.-^ts,  either  in  oil  cr  water  colors. 

M.  J.  VV.  &  Co.  give  their  particular  atteutiou  to  the 
sale  of  Artists''  Mnttrials  esp'riri//y,  aud  their  stock  of  the 
best  quality  iu  this  respect,  is  llic  lar^ent  nnti  iiiont 
coauprohcnisire  to  he  foiiiiil  iu  IIiim  vily,  aud 
is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  stock  lo  this 
country. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade  and  others  buying  ia 
quantities. 

BrownN  Bronchial  Troclies. 
BrowiiS  Bronchial  Trochee. 

*'  Great  fervire  in  stiMuin^  Iloarsenas.''^ 

REV.  DANIKL  WISE,  NEW  YORK. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

ri^UlS  REMEDY  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
-I-  most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarhable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  aid  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sore 
Throat,  Inflammation  of  thk  Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  iufiuence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  general  u.'^e  of  this  Saham^  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETII  W.  FOWLE  k 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

BroAvnS  Bronchial  Troches. 
BroAvn*s  Bronchial  Troches. 

'*  Contain  no  Opiuvt  at  anything  injurious.'^ 
DR.  A    A.  HAYES,  CHEMIST,  BOSTON. 

CHLOROSIS. 

rilllE  prime  cause  of  this  disease  is  a  diminution  of  the 
X  red  globules  of  the  blood,  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
iron  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  iu  their  composition. 
The  PERUVIAN  SY'RUP  presents  this  necessary  iron, 
as  a  protoxide,  the  only  form  in  which  this  element  can 
enter  the  vital  tluid,as  proved  by  physiological  chemistry. 
The  result  is.  of  course,  a  speedy  cure. 

MEERSCHAUM 

PlPt  S  AUD  TUBES  of  every  variety  of  style  and 
flnich.     Also,  THIM.MINGS    and   FKENCH  WOOD 
PU'ES.    I'ipes  MOUNXEl)  and  repaired  at  .short  notice. 
F.  BROWN,  Apothecary, 
16  tf  No.  68  Washington  Street. 

MERCAIVTILiE    CL,UB. 

15  KiLBY  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlrmen, — This  establishment  is  entirely  on  a  new 
principle,  and  is  strictly  for  the  Mercantile  Interest 
There  is,  from  11  to  12  1-2  o'clock  each  day,  a  hunch,  and 
a  Table  d'Uote  from  1  to  4  o  clock,  strictly  on  the  Club 
llouse  principle.  There  are  regular  files  of  the  journals 
of  the  Uijited  States  and  Kurope,  embracing  Mercantile, 
Literary,  Political  and  Sporting  matter.  There  is  a  Bul- 
letin of  the  current  events  happening  each  day. 

We  have  the  honor  to  extend  an  invitation  to  gentle- 
men, assuring  them  that  they  will  meet  with  nothing 
but  a  strictly  gentlemanly  intercourse. 

KUSSELL  SMITH, 
THOMAS  WILSON, 
apl6  tf  rROPRUTOBS. 

1ST:\¥  TRIITOIIIVGS 

—  AT  — 

P.  W,  COBB'S,  18  Winter  Street. 

ri^UE  attention  of  the  Ladies  is  invited  to  the  extensive 
JL  assortment  of  new  styles  of  trimming  goods  just 
opened. 

Chenille  FriiixeM — ne^  colors, 
Pompom, 

Poiii|»iiiett, 

Pouipndoiir, 

Dahlin  Trimmings, 
ap23         4w  etc.,  ele.,  etc.,  cic. 

BrOAVii's  Bi'oiicliinl  Trodios. 
BroAviiS  Iti'oiicliiul  Truciies. 

*'  Vrry  beneficial  in  clearing  the  throat  when  compelled  to 
speak  though  sup'ering  froyn  Cold.^^ 

IIBV.  S.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  ST.  LOUIS. 

PICTURES  FOR  GRECIAN   AAD  AKTIQLE 
PAINIliNG  are  only  published  by 

J.  E.  TILTON  So  Co., 

ICl  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Who  forward  them,  postpaid  (with  full  and  special  direc- 
tions how  to  paint),  to  any  address.    Scud  for  a  list  and 
other  informaliou  gratis. 

Dealers  and  teachers  supplied.  8  eow3m. 

BfOAVii's  Bi-oncliial  Tioclii'S. 
BroAvit's  Broiirlual  Trochrs. 

.'•  A  friend  having  tritd  many  remedies  for  Asthma  with 
no  benefit,  found  relief  ftom  the  Troches.'' 

REV.  D.  LETTS,  FRANKFORT,  ILL. 

DESIUMKU  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

KILBURN     &     MALLORY, 

96    WASUINOTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 
Kefer  to  B.iLLon's  Pictorial.  3m  12 
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O  RAY'S 


soo. 


Double  Thread  Sewing  Machine. 

tf  1..  TURIV£K,  Agt.,  Ko.  63  Court  SI.  ap23 


NEW      GOODS 

FOU  MPKI.\«,:    A.-Vn   MCn.MKK  WEAR. 

A    FULL    ASSORTMENT    OF 

IjADIeb'  dress  goods. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  &,  Co., 
Baliou's  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 


»ILKS!     SILKS!! 
A   LARfiE   ASSORTMENT   IN    NEW   STYLES    Qt 

<;  II  o  I  c  E   t;  o  o  i>  K , 

Which  we  offer  at  our  nsual  Low  Prices. 
8.  J.  WI1.COX  <t  CO., 

Ballou'5  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 


BAREGE    ROBES. 

a   complete    ASSORT.MENT    OP 

NEW    AIVD    ATTKACTIVK    DEMIOIVS. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

Balloc's  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 


S.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

INVITE   ATTENTION    TO    THEIR  ASSOItTMENT   OF 

LADIES'  SPRING  GARMENTS. 

■  n  IVeiv  HlyloH,  mid   of  the    most    thorough 

MAKE  AND   I'INISH. 

Ballou's  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 

LADIES'.   CLOAKING, 

In  great  variety,  and  of  Nen'  Material. 
8.  J.  M  JLCOX  &  CO., 

Ballou's  Building,  No.  24  Wi.nter  Street. 

PARASOLS!    PARASOLS!! 
A  lUliti  AND  VARIED  ASSORTMENT. 

MADE    ESPECIALLY   TO    OUR   ORDER, 

BV    THE    BE.<!iT    mANUFACTlIRERM. 

8.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

Ballou'3  Building,  No.  24  Winter  Street. 


BOYS'  WEAR  GOODS. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  MAY    NOW  BE    FOUND 

at 

S.  J.  WII.,COX  &  Co.'», 

Ballou's  Building.  No.  24  Winter  Street. 

D3^  It  has  been  a  well  known  FACT 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  that  the 
place  to  buy  BOYS'  and  YOUTHS' 
CLOTHING  is  at  No.  4  Brattle  Street, 
and  the  assortment  for  the  Spring  of 
1859  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  no  establishment  in  this 
country  excels,  if  equals  it,  for  variety 
and  general  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  public. 

J.  WALTER  READ, 

4wlT  Proprietor. 

BRILLIANT  NOVELETTES! 

M'o  have  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories,  iu  bound  form,  richly  illustrated  with  large 
original  cngraTiugs,  and  forming  the  cheapest  books  in 
price  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Kvery  one  of  these 
wwrks  was  written  expressly  for  this  establishment,  and 
the  copyright  is  secured  according  to  law  ^Ve  will  send 
single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid.,  for  twenty  cents  each,  or 
sir  copies,  post  paid^  for  one  dollar. 

THE  SEA  LABK:  or,  The  Quadroon  op  Louisuka. 

This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventuri'S  and  incident.  deTeloping  a  plot 
of  much  variety.     IJy LIKUTKNANT  MLKRAV. 

BODEBICK  THE  BOVEB:  or,  Tbe  Spirit  op  tub 
Wave.  A  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer  times,  of 
thrilling  iuterest.     Uy LIEUTENANT  MURKAV. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BBIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier. A  Legend  of  Old  Spnin.  This  is  a  most  charm- 
log  story  of  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  days  of  the 
InquiMtion.    By SYLVAXUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
A  romantic  Story  of  the  Sea  and  the  Shore.  This  ia 
another  of  those  graphic  sea  stories  for  which  our  au- 
thor is  fanuius.     By F.  CLINTON  BAKUINGTON. 

THE  SMTJGGLEB:  or,  Thk  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 
'  novelette,  full   to  the  brim  of  vivid   incident,   with  a 

deeply  interesting  plot.     By SYLVANLS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or.  The  Uandering  Bohe- 

Mi.\N.  This  \a  a  characteristic  romance  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  written  iu  our  author's  usual  taking  style. 
By Dr.  J    U.  ROBINSON. 

IVAN  THE  SEBF  •  or.  The  Russian  and  Circassun. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  talc  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  militarv,  iu  Uus.sia.  Turkcv  and  Circassia. 
By '. AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  Tue  Privateer  of  the  Penobscot. 
This  is  a  .«torv  of  ocean  life,  told  iu  the  author's  usual 
st\lc  of  interest.     By SVLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THIS   OCEAN   MARTYE:   or.  The  Hunter  Spy'of 
•  Virginia.     '1  his  is  another  favorite  Revolutionary  Story 

of  Sea  and  Shore,  for  which  the  writer  is  so  popular. 

By SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ju. 

THE  PHANTOM  OP  THE  SEA  :  or.  Thk  Red  Cross 
AND  THE  Crlscknt.  A  storv  of  Bojitou  Bay  and  the 
Meditcrnuuau.  A  nautical  romance  of  vivid  interest  and 
great  ingenuity  of  plot.     By  FRANCIS  A.  DUiClVAGE 

BED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. A  gniphic  nautical  and  land  story  of  England 
during  the  times  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Com- 
monwealth.    By E.  CLINTON  BAKRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or.  The  Rover's  Cap- 
tive. This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true  sea- 
man. It  is  as  captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's 
famous  Rod  Rover.     By.  .Capt.  HENRY'  P.  CUEE^  ER. 

PAUL  LABOON  •  or.  The  Scourge  of  the  Antili^s. 
Thi.t  f-t'irv  is  one  which  has  been  repuhlishcd  by  us  un- 
til we  now  prc-^int  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is  said  to  be 

Mr.  Cobb's  best      By. ." SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ju. 
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THE  LATE  COL.  SAIHUEL  JAqUES. 

We  take  particular  pleasure  in  presenting  our 
friends  with  tbe  accompanying  excellent  likeness 
of  the  late  Col.  Samuel  Jaques,  of  Sumerville, 
whose  recent  death  carried  regret  and  sorrow  into 
60  wide  a  circle.  The  portrait  was  drawn  ex- 
prestly  for  us  by  Mr.  Homer,  from  an  admirable 
photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Case  & 
Co.,  299  I  2,  Washington  Street.  It  brings  back 
to  our  memory  the  colonel's  frank,  manly  face, 
corrugated  with  age,  it  is  true,  but  always  wear- 
ing a.  fine,  healihy  color,  and  his  erect,  sol- 
dierly bearing.  Col.  Jaquos  was  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  but  his  old  age  was  so  vigorous  and 
elastic,  that  a  twelvemonth  since  his  friends  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  his  life  would  be  pro- 
longed for  many  a  year  to  come.  Indeed  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  March, 
was  not  the  result  of  old  age,  but  of  bodily  inju- 
ries received  nearly  a  year  ago,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  carriage.  Few  men  were  better 
known  or  better  liked  among  us  than  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  and  when  his  death  was  announced, 
every  one  felt  depressed  at  the  thought  that 
another  old  landmark  was  gone.  Col.  Jaques 
was  a  connecting  link  between  the'past  and  pres- 
ent— the  revolutionary  era  and  the  period  of 
national  development.  Intimately  identified 
with  the  agricultural  interest,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  stock  breeding,  his  favorite  spec- 
iality, he  was  probably  known  by  reputation  to 
every  woll-cducated  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
while  his  estate,  the  Ten  Hills  Farm,  at  Somcr- 
ville,  on  the  Medford  Turnpike,  was  cla.ssic 
ground.  It  was  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  first 
Massachusetts  vessel,  the  "  Blessing  of  the  Bay," 
was  built  and  launched,  a  po/'tion 
of  the  "ways"  being  still  in  exis- 
tence. Col.  Jaques  was  -born  at 
Wilmington,  Middlesex  county, 
Sept  12,  1776,  and  came  of  good 
old  colonial  stock.  His  paternal 
ancestor,  Henry  Jaques,  e  m  i- 
grated  from  England,  and  settled 
at  Newburyport  in  1640.  His 
mother  belonged  to  the  noted 
Thompson  family,  of  Woburn,  in 
this  State,  and  his  uncle,  Daniel 
Thompson,  was  one  of  the  patriots 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
His  earliest  occupation  was  farm- 
ing, but  he  afterwards  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  married,  and  the 
father  of  a  large  and  fine  family, 
fonnd  himself  the  possessor  of  «  lib- 
eral fortune.  Losing  his  properly 
by  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol, the  liberality  of  friends  en- 
abled him  to  start  anew  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  large  stock-farm,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  ultimately 
came  into  his  possession,  so  that  he 
finally  died  in  easy  circumstances. 
In  the  palmy  days  of  his  earlier 
fortune,  he  was  distinguislied  for 
his  ardent  love  for  field  sports, 
particularly  foxhunting,  and  he 
was  in  all  his  glory  when,  splen- 
didly mounted,  he  took  the 
field,  "  with^  hound  and  horn," 
like  the  Percy,  and  pursued  his 
game  over  a  country  which  would 
daunt  the  fwldest  Meltonian  who 
ever  bestrode  the  pigskin.  His 
favorite  horse  was  a  tremeiidous 
jumper,  and  the  colonel  was  one  of 
the  best  and  boldest  riders  we  ever 
knew.  He  hunted  in  Medford, 
Stoneham  and  Woburn  chiefly, 
with  a  pack  of  fifty  fox-hounds, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  friends 
and  sometimes  ftlone,  and  tcarcely  a 
morning  passed  in  the  hunting  sea- 
son that  the  echoes  of  the  Middle-  %:^': 
sex  hills  were  not  awakened  by  the 
cheery  notes  of  his  bugle.  On  one  /,  • 
occasion,  having  heard  that  a  wild            y/f 


regarded  far  otherwise.  He  improved  what 
every  farmer  enjoys,  his  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation and  experience,  the  furnishing  and  storing 
his  mind  with  useful  and  valuable  knowledge. 
He  resorted  to  the  original  sources,  not  being 
willing  to  t.ike  instruction  sccond-hnnd  or  from 
books,  but  interrogating  Nature  herself,  and 
treasuring  up  her  oracular  responses.  In  this 
way  the  colonel  had  acquired  a  large  amount  of 
information  not  contained  in  books,  but  found  in 
the  recesses  of  Nature,  who  yields  her  trca-iures 
to  none  but  earnest  seekers,  and  such  she  never 
turns  empty  away.  In  this  respect  the  life  of 
Col.  Ja(|ues  is  a  model  for  every  young  man  who 
desires  to  become  useful,  successful  and  happy. 
The  breeding  of  domesticated  animals  seemed  to 
interest  the  colonel  more  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  rural  life.  In  this  he  has  done  more  to 
develop  the  laws  of  propagation  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country.  He  has  not  only  originat- 
ed a  breed  of  cattle,  but  he  has  in  various  ways 
tested  and  confirmed  by  demonstration,  that 
breeding  io-and-in  is  not  only  the  best,  but  about 
the  only  way  of  improving  stock  with  cerninty. 
He  owned  for  several  years,  that  remarkable 
English  horse  known  as  Bellfounder,  or  Norfolk 
trotter.  He  had  in  his  possession  for  some  time, 
the  Sherman  Morgan,  the  sire  of  the  Vermont 
Black  Hawk.  The  Crearapot  breed  of  cattle,  as 
heretofore  stated,  was  made  chiefly  of  the  blood 
of  Coelebs,  a  short-horn  bull,  and  grandson  of 
Comet,  and  two  extraordinary  native  cows.  He 
has  bred  in  and-in  for  nearly  forty  years,  with 
constant  improvement  of  symmetry,and  no  deteri- 
oration in  constitution,  as  anybody  can  see  who 
will  look  at  the  specimens  still  kept  at  his  late 


residence.  He  was  for  many  years  a  successful 
breeder  of  Merino  sheep,  as  the  premiums  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture  abundantly  prove."  From  an  ad- 
mirable obituary  notice  in  the  Boston  Courier, 
we  make  the  following  extracts.  "  The  subject 
of  this  notice,  in  the  days  of  his  early  manhood, 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  volunteer  mili- 
tia. During  the  war  of  1812  he  ^"vas  engaged  for 
a  short  pcrioJ  in  actual  service,  and  at  one  time 
had  comman<l  of  a  small  body  of  men  and  a  bat- 
tery of  cannon,  stationed  in  Chelsea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cliecking  the  advance  of  a  detachment  of 
the  British  array,  which  was  reported  as  being 
about  to  elTict  a  landing  in  thut  quarter.  At 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  by  General  Lifayette,  June  17th, 
1825,  Col.  Jaques  held  the  important  office  of 
chief-marshal  and  master  of  ceremonies ;  and  the 
writer  has  often  heard  him  recount,  among  the 
incidents  of  that  momorable  occasion,  how,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  walked  through  the  field, 
arm  in  arm  with  the  then  venerable  guest  of  the 
nation,  explaining  the  position  and  movements 
of  the  troops  ^nd  other  details  of  the  battle  they 
had  met  to  commemorate.  As  they  were  return- 
ing over  the  ground,  the  good  Lafayette  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  sea  of  people  surging  upon  the 
eminence  above  them,  and  exclaimed  :  '  Happy 
people!  prosperous  nation!'  and  immediately 
added,  despondingly,  '  I  fear  that  a  republican 
government,  and  a  freedom  such  as  is  here  en- 
joyed, will  never  be  possible  in  France.'  Many, 
among  the  agricultural  population  of  this  vicin- 
ity, will  remember  the  deceased,  as  Inspector 
General  of  Hops  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 


buck    had    been    taken    alive,    a 
'  stag  of  ten,"   Col.   Jaques  pur- 


chased him,  set  him  loose  in  the 
Stoneham  woods,  and  finally  pulled 
him  down  after  a  chase  of  two 
days.  The  Albany  "  Country  Gen- 
tleman "  truly  says  that  he  was  a 
"  remarkable  man — one  whose 
knowledge,  if  judged  by  tbe  books 
he  had  read,  might  be  regarded  as 
limited,  but  if  tested  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  things  as  they  really  are — 
as  they  exist  in  nature,  would  be 
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The  hop  was  then  among  the  staple  exports  of 
this  section  of  the  country.  During  the  thirty- 
two  years  intervening  between  IS06  and  1837 — 
the  term  of  his  office — his  very  accurately-kept 
books  show  that  u^twards  of  seventy  six  thousand 
bags,  containing,  in'  the  aggregate,  more  than 
sixteen  million  pounds  of  flops,  valued  at  above 
two  million  dollars,  were  submitted  to  his  inspec- 
tion. The  high  reputation  enjoyed  abroad,  by 
this  export,  and  tbe  long  period  which  he  held 
this  difficult  post,  afl^ord  gratifying  evidences  of 
his  fidelity  and  impartiality  in  tbe  dikcharge  of 
official  duties.  Though  horn  and  reared  in  the 
United  States,  Col.  Jaques,  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  in  all  his  tastes,  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  o^an  English  country  gentleman  ;  and 
to  those  who  visited  him  at  his  residence,  thepe- 
culiarly  English  character  of  everything  at  "Ten 
Hills,  served  almost  to  complete  the  illusion. 
His  fondness  for  the  out-door  occupations  and 
varied  scenery  of  rural  life  amounted  to  a  pas- 
sion ;  and  the  lovers  of  good  fruit,  among  their 
obligations  to  his  horticultural  zeal,  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of 
the  celebrated  peach  which  bears  his  name.  Ho 
was  a  distinguished  agriculturist,  also,  having 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual has  accomplished  for  the  improvement  of 
the  breeds  of  domestic  animals  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  Whoever  remembers  him  will  re- 
call the  deep  and  lively  interest  which  4ie  habit- 
ually manifested  in  all  that  promised  to  aid  in 
the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  those  engaged 
in  what  he  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  the  indus- 
trial pursuits.  Similarity  of  tastes  in  this  respect, 
served,  in  part,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  long 
and  intimate  fnendship  between 
Daniel  Webster  and  himself,  and 
no  one  was  a  more  welcome  guest 
than  he  at  the  great  statesman's 
home  in  Marshtield  But,  alas ! 
the  Defender  of  the  Constitution, 
whose  voice  could  so  '  command 
the  applause  of  listening  Senates,' 
and  the  cherished  friend  of  his  ru- 
ral retirement  are  alike  gone  down 
to  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

'Tbe    brecxjr   call   oC  iocmae-bimthing 

mom, 
Th«  swallow  twittering  from  th»  atraw- 
buUt  8hcd, 
Tbe  cock's  ahrill  cloriOD,  or  the  acholng 

horn, 
No  taotr  shall  pevK  then  from  their 
iowly  bed.* 

Col.  Jaques  enjoyed  but  slender 
advantages  of  school  education; 
Init  he  was  a  profound  and  original 
thinker,  and  a  close  observer  of 
men  and  things.  His  correspond- 
ence was  extensive  and  embraced 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  His 
diary,  occupying  some  forty  or  fifty 
large  volumes,  and  extended 
through  a  space  of  as  many  years, 
is  a.  literary  curiosity,  and  would,  if 
published,  be  replete  with  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information. 
High  minded  and  honorable  in  his 
feeling.",  warm  in  his  sympathies, 
of  large  and  generous  social  quali- 
ties. Col.  Jaques  was  ever  the  life 
of  the  circles  in  which  he  mingled  ; 
and  at  the  festive  board,  it  was  his 
wit  and  hui^or  that  oftenest  set  the 
table  in  a  roar.  As  a  husband,  he 
was  faithful  and  kind  ;  as  a  parent, 
affectionate  and  indulgent.  If  he 
had  faults,  they  contained  at  least 
no  mixture  of  deceit,  of  pride,  of 
hypocrisy,  of  ferocity,  or  a  want  of 
feeling  for  the  distresses  of  man- 
kind. And  deep  beneath  all  that 
was  merely  external,  he  possessed 
a  solidity  of  character,  a  strong, 
abiding  sense  of  justice  and  of 
right,  and  that  stern  intolerance  of 
wrong  in  which  seemingly  consists 
the  essence  of  nearly  all  that  the 
Creator  requires  of  his  creatures 
here  upon  the  earth.  But  be  has 
gone  to  his  long  home,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets  :  the 
silver  cord  is  loosened,  the  golden 
bowl  is  broken  :  the  dust  hath  re- 
turned to  the  earth,  as  it  was ;  the 
spirit  hath  returned  to  God  who 
gave  it ;  and  the  places  which 
knew  him  once  shall  know  him  no 
more  forever."  It  will  be  diflBcult 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  departed. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

THE  KEWGATE  PRISONER. 

BY    MRS.    M.    A.    DENISON. 

Jesse  Westbrook  was  the  son  of  a  thriving 
farmer.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  to  be  a  sailor, 
and  after  much  persuasion  he  induced  his  father 
to  part  with  him,  and  left  his  home  to  visit  for- 
eign lands.  Three  years  ehipsed  when  he  was 
heard  from.  He  was  then  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
b.  .gh,  and  on  his  way  home  with  a  young  bride, 
lie  was  intending  to  stay,  so  he  wrote,  and  be  a 
fliiner  after  all;  for  he  had  followed  the  sea 
quite  as  long  as  he  wished,  and  they  must  give 
him  a  bravo  welcome.  Ho  little  knew  that  his 
father  lay  near  death. 

He  had  been  married  but  a  few  months  when 
he  returned.  His  mother  had  welcomed  the 
bride  tearfully,  and  her  heart  misgave  her  when 
she  glanced  at  the  delicate  form  all  unused  to 
hardship,  and  she  wondered  in  her  heart  what 
Jesse  could  do  with  such  a  wife. 

"  But,  poor  fellow,"  she  thought,  "  he  is  very 
happy.  I  can  still  work  and  she  shall  be  easy. 
She  looks  like  a  real  lady." 

It  was  a  ripe,  rich  sunset  that  Ida — now  Ida 
Westbrook — sat  watching  at  the  western  window 
of  the  old  mansion.  Jesse  had  been  stand- 
ing by  her  side,  gravely  and  sadly  gazing  at  the 
crimson  peaches  of  burning  light,  the  slender 
boughs  of  golden  willows  drooping  down  to  em- 
erald rivers;  he  was  not  prepared  for  sickness 
and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  he  had  looked  upon 
both.  He  was  a  stalwart,  sun-browned  young 
man,  well  featured,  with  an  expression  exceed- 
ingly noble,  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  and  a  world  of 
resolution  lying  dormant  in  heart  and  brain. 
Every  glance  the  pale  Ida  gave  towards  him 
seemed  worship.  Her  eye  kindled  if  he  spoke 
to  her,  a  faint  crimson  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
a  smile,  very  shortlived  and  that  faded  into  a 
touching  melancholy,  wreathed  along  her  lips. 

"  Ida,  I  have  unwittingly  brought  you  to  a 
8  irrowfulihouse,"  said  Jesse  Westbrook.  "  My 
father  was  not  an  old  man.  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  him  cat  down.  He's  been  a  good  father  to 
mo." 

The  lips  of  the  strong  man  trembled. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you." 

The  little  head  nestled  close  to  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  young  Yorkshire  man.  He  looked 
down  upon  the  sweet  face,  and  though  grief  laid 
at  his  heart,  a  rare  smile  that  told  of  content 
touched  his  firm  mouth  with  a  new  beauty. 

"My  pet!"  he  whispered,  and  she  looked  up 
ia  a  strangely  guilty  yet  happy  way,  and  smiled 
bick. 

"  Je>se,"  said  his  mother,  coming  to  the  door, 
her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  "  the  auld  man  wants 
to  see  thee." 

Kissing  the  fair  brow  that  was  lifted  at  these 
words,  Jesse  Westbrook  started  from  tho  win- 
dow and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Ida  turned  sorrowfully  towards  the  western 
sky  again,  but  though  her  eyes  lingered  on  its 
beauty,  they  did  not  watch  the  streaked  heavens, 
but  seemed  gazing  away  to  the  far  beyond.  Her 
hands  were  folded  close  against  her  heart,  and  a 
look  of  the  deepest  dejection  had  settled  upon 
her  face.  She  sighed  frequently,  tears  blinded 
her  sight,  until  at  last  she  sank  down  in  her 
chair,  laid  her  forehead  on  her  arms,  folded 
against  the  window-sill,  and  there  she  wept 
softly.     A  hand  was  placed  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Ida,"  said  Jesse,  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  "  my 
dear  father  wants  to  see  the  wife  of  his  son  be- 
fore he  departs ;  come."  And  he  proudly 
smoothed  back  the  locks  that  had  been  displaced. 

She  looked  frightened  for  a  minute. 

"  I  have  never  seen  any  one  die,  Jesse,"  she 
said,  trembling  all  over. 

"  He  does  not  suffer,  dear  one,"  replied  Jesse. 
"  He  lies  as  calmly  as  the  rivpr  out  there,  where 
the  sun  is  tinting  it  with  beauty.  I  will  almost 
carry  you  ;  lean  on  me." 

Slowly  she  went  up  the  broad  white  staircase, 
redolent  of  farm  house  smells,  of  ripened  fruit 
and  drying  herbs,  through  one  narrow  hall,  and 
then  they  entered  together  a  large  chamber, 
where  the  oaken  beams  laid  massively  across  tho 
ceiling,  and  whose  interior  looked  dim  as  the  sun 
left  the  darkening  horizon.  In  one  corner  of 
that  room  stood  an  immense  bedstead  with  white 
hangings  of  coarse  cotton  looped  l)ii<k  from  the 
fide,  and  there,  propped  up  by  pillows,  lay  the 
frame  of  a  strong  man  weakened  by  sudden  dis- 
ease. The  long  limbs  showed  sharply  under  the 
white  coverlet,  the  gray  hair  fell  in  ma.«ses  on 
cither  side  the  hollow  temples,  the  eager,  asking 


look  was  fastened  upon  the  entrance,  where  stood 
Jesse  and  the  brido,  the  latter  trembling  like  a 
fluttering  bird,  and  wishing,  yet  unable  to  avert 
her  eyes  from  the  strange,  dying  face  before 
her. 

"  Sec,  father,"  said  Jesse,  slowly  leading  Ida 
forward,  "  this  is  my  dear  wife,  who  I  hoped 
would  be  a  comfort  to  you." 

The  old  man  gazed  eagerly  at  his  son,  his  lips 
moved  as  if  he  would  speak,  but  power  of  utter- 
ance seemed  denied.  He  thrust  forth  his  long 
finger,  however,  looked  piercingly  at  Ida,  ami 
then  shook  his  hend  with  a  terrible  frown.  At 
this  the  blood  of  Ida  i  urdlcd  in  her  veins.  She 
turned  towards  her  husband,  and  uttering  a  low 
cry,  fainted  in  his  arms. 


"  Ida,  will  you  see  my  father  now,  btfore  they 
screw  the  lid  down  1  lie  looks  very  pleasant — 
very  holy." 

"No,  O,  no,  if  you  please,  Jesse;  I — I  can- 
not."    The  frame  of  the  young  girl  shuddered. 

"Very  well,  Ida;  perhaps  it  is  better  not 
Forget  tliat  last  interview,  ni)-  darling — his  rea- 
son wandered  perhaps." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ida,  mournfully,  as  Jesse  re- 
treated towards  the  next  room,  where  the  corpse 
of  his  father  rested,  "  his  reason  was  not  gone, 
but  he  saw  me,  guilty,  guilty  me,  with  the  eyes 
of  the  dying.  He  read  my  poor  heart.  I  felt 
his  glance  there  like  a  burning  flame.  O,  God 
forgive  me ;  shall  I  never  know  rest,  never  know 
peace  again  V 

The  funeral  train  wound  its  way  over  the  moor 
to  the  little  graveyard  beside  the  village  church. 
All  the  farmers  for  several  miles  around  had 
come  to  the  burying.  Jesse  Westbrook  stood 
among  them,  superior  in  appearance  as  he  was 
indeed  in  mind.  He  shed  no  tears,  bat  there  was 
a  deep  seated  sorrow  on  his  face  while  he  listefied 
to  the  burial  service.  Ida  clung  to  one  arm,  the 
widow,  in  her  great  sorrow,  hung  on  the  other. 

After  the  farmer  was  lowered  in  his  grave,  the 
group  dispersed,  making  their  comments  in  their 
uncouth  Yorkshire  dialect  upon  the  scene  and  its 
participants. 

"  It's  unco  ill  luck  for  a  bride  to  meet  a  bury- 
ing at  the  first  lay  out,"  said  one. 

"  Ay,  and  it's  a  varra  slim"  piece  she  seems,  wi' 
her  pale  face  an'  city  manners.  So  it  cooms  of 
givin'  the  boy  a  better  edication  than  his  bringin' 
oop  warranted." 

"  Don't  ye  fear  for  Jesse,"  said  an  old  man, 
shaking  his  iron-gray  locks  ;  "  he  were  always  a 
gude  boy  to  him  that  lays  below.  ,  He'll  be 
blessed,  mark  ye  if  he  wont;  ay,  he'll  be 
blessed  I" 

\.nd  apparently  Jesse  Westbrook  was  blessed. 
His  affairs  prospered  exceedingly  ;  the  farm  was 
clear  and  very  productive.  His  wife  lost  not  the 
bright,  delicate  beauty  and  sweet  temper  that 
had  been  all  the  fortune  she  had  brought  him  ; 
and  yet  although  her  demeanor  towards  her  hus- 
band was  always  aflTeetionate,  there  were  times 
when  her  face  was  sad  for  hours,  and  her  mood 
seemed  to  be  strangely  uneasy.  Jesse  quieted 
himself  by  thinking  that  this  was  a  constitutional 
difficulty  that  he  should  in  time  become  accus- 
tomed to,  and  at  last  took  but  little  notice  of  her 
singular  ways.  In  time,  however,  Ida  grew 
more  cheerful.  New  and  bef.utiful  impressions 
began  to  visit  her  mind,  and  a  new  love  and  care 
were  coming  to  her  heart. 

One  afternoon  Jesse  came  in  hastily  and  threw 
himself  on  a  chair  in  the  cool  sitting  room.  He 
looked  both  heated  and  worried,  and  to  his 
mother's  anxious  inquiries  replied  only  in  mon- 
o.syllables.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  there,  then 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  "the  rascal!  he's 
cheated  me  out  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  ray 
hard  earnings !" 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  West- 
brook, the  elder,  "  what's  tho  matter  wi'  ye  ?  I 
declare  ye  a'most  frightened  me  ocht  of  me  sen- 
ses, and  poor  Ida  is  sheet-white." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Jesse,  turning  affectionately 
towards  his  wife;  "but  I  got  thinking  and  it 
made  my  blood  boil.  Here  I've  treated  Havens 
Hawk  like  my  right  hand  cousin,  done  every- 
thing I  could  to  put  him  forward  in  the  world, 
and  now  I  find  myself  the  worse  for  him  by  a 
thousand  poun<ls,  and  no  way  of  redress." 

"  What  is  it  ■?  •  What  has  he  dune  V  urged  his 
mother. 

"  Cheated  mc  out  of  it,  I  tell  you  !  Stolen  it, 
the  blackhearted  thief,  and  managed  me  just  as 
he  pleased.  I  swear  by  the  seven  command- 
ments I — " 

"  Stop,  Jesse  !"  said  his  old  mother,  sternly, 
bringing   her   foot   with    energy    to    tho    floor. 


"  Never  lad  of  mine,  bo  he  gray-headed,  shall 
swear  in  my  presence." 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head  reverently, 
and  stood  reproved,  but  gresenriy  he  said  again  : 

"  I  mu6t  do  something  for  that  man,  mother. 
It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  he  should  go  and  do 
the  same  by  another,  less  able  to  lose,  perhaps, 
than  I.  I  have  been  told  that  ho  was  in  New- 
gate once,  and  I'll  find  out  if  it's  so  if  I  have  to 
lose  as  much  again." 

"You're  killing  the  poor  girl,"  exclaimed  his 
mother,  flying  towards  Ida,  who  with  a  faint  cry 
had  swooned  away.  "  Leave  the  house,  son,  till 
you  can  command  yourself.  Don't  you  know 
that  you  shouldn't  bring  in  any  unpleasant  mat- 
ters at  this  time  ?     Are  ye  clean  daft  V 

"  I'm  a  good  for  nothing  scamp,  mother,  that 
I  am  !  '  cried  the  farmer,  lifting  his  pretty  wife, 
and  placing  her  tenderly  on  the  lounge.  "  I 
wouldn't  make  her  feel  this  way  for  twice  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  I  don't  think  it's  what  I 
said ;  she  isn't  over  well." 

"  Any  violent  news  would  be  ill-placed  in  her 
ears,  dear  heart,"  murmured  his  mother,  chafing 
the  little  hands,  and  never  ceasing  her  unwearied 
eflx)rts  till  Ida  lay  smiling  upon  her  husband's 
broad  chest. 

"  Why,  little  kitten  !"  he  said,  playfully,  kiss- 
ing her  snowy  forehead,  "you  mustn't  take 
things  so  much  to  heart."  There  was  contrition 
in  his  voice. 

"  I  haven't  been  well  to-day,  quite,"  was  her 
reply,  "  and  you  startled  me.  Let  Havens  go, 
Jesse,  dear ;  he  looks  like  a  wicked  man,  and  if 
he  has  left  you,  let  him  go.  Don't  try  to  hurt 
him  ;  it  will  only  hurt  you  perhaps." 

"I  wont  touch  him,  darling,  for  your  sake, 
nor  do  anything  about  it,  if  you  say  so.  I  only 
hope  I  shan't  happen  to  meet  him ;  I  might  find 
the  word  Newgate  sticking  pretty  hard  in  my 
throat." 

His  wife  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and 
turned  her  face  towards  his  breast.  The  broad 
lappels  of  his  coat  hid  the  blue-veined  temples, 
and  as  he  tried  to  kiss  them  she  only  buried  them 
the  deeper. 

For  some  time  there  was  quiet  in  the  household 
of  Jesse  Westbrook.  Jesse  had  kept  his  word, 
and  not  thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  Havens 
Hawk,  even  abstaining  from  his  occasional  visits 
to  the  tavern,  where  he  had  sometimes  talked 
politics  with  the  villagers.  Ida's  gentle  smiles 
rewarded  him,  and  when  she  gave  him  a  beauti- 
ful boy,  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  Denham 
Clough,  notwithstanding  his  heavy  pecuniary 
loss.  Ida  grew  very  cheerful.  The  child  gave 
her  new  life,  hope  and  joy.  The  sadness  had 
passed  from  her  pretty  brow,  and  p'easant  mater- 
nal smiles  took  its  place.  Never  had  her  cheeks 
looked  so  red,  her  eyes  so  bright,  and  Jesse,  with 
his  wife  and  child,  the  wicker  cradle  beside  them, 
and  the  gray-haired  mother  knitting  stockings 
for  the  wee  thing,  said  that  his  homo  was  a  heaven 
on  earth. 

One  unlucky  day  the  doctor  ordered  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  wine  for  Ida  Westbrook,  ^nd  as  it 
was  near  evening  the  father  prepared  to  accompa- 
ny the  doctor  some  way  in  his  chaise  and  procure 
the  article  himself  at  the  tavern,  instead  of  send- 
ing a  servant.'  It  was  two  miles  to  the  tavern, 
and  the  road  wound  round  some  picturesque 
hills,  and  at  times  over  the  moors.  Jesse  West- 
brook considered  it  but  a  short  walk,  and  as  he 
sprang  from  tho  chaise  within  a  half  mile  from 
the  public  house,  he  said  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
but  stepped  from  his  own  door-stone,  bade  the 
doctor  good  night,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Tho  bar-room  was  more  than  usually  thronged 
that  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  coarse  group 
stood  a  young  man  of  poweiful  frame,  massive, 
sinister  features,  coarse  black  curling  hair,  and 
black  eyes  that  had  a  cast  in  them.  Ho  seemed 
jesting,  and  ever  and  anon  as  he  said  something 
of  more  than  ordinary  force,  he  held  th^pewtor 
mug  filled  with  beer  to  his  lips  and  took  a  heavy 
draught. 

"  So  they've  got  a  new  comer  over  to  West- 
brook's,"  said  one.  "  Havens  Hawk,  did  the 
bairn  cost  a  thousand  pounds  V 

"None  of  your  joking,"  cried  Havens,  coarse- 
ly ;  "  it'll  cost  him  more  than  that  I'm  thinking, 
if  he  don't  stop  his  gab." 

"  He  says  he's  bound  to  get  the  money  some- 
how, but  of  course  you're  too  sharp  for  him. 
How  in  the  world  did  you  manage  V  asked 
another. 

"Manage?  O,  I  managed  well  enough.  All 
I  can  say  is,  I've  got  the  money  the  old  man 
owed  me,  and  he  can't  help  himself." 

"  But  he  declares  the  old  man  was  all  square," 


said  the  same  voice ;  "  says  he  can  prove  it  by 
the  books,  and  would,  only  he  has  promised  his 
wife  he  wouldn't  make  trouble  about  it.  She 
knows  you're  a  hard  boy,  Havens." 

"  His  wife  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Yes,  he  promised  her, 
did  he  ?  Well,  I  don't  wonder,  ha,  ha.  O,  fel- 
lows, there  are  some  secrets  too  hard  to  keep  ;" 
and  again  he  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"What  is  it?  tell  us;  let's  hear!"  resounded 
through  the  circle. 

Havens,  having  finished  his  beer,  sat  it  upon 
the  table  and  began  to  whistle. 

"  He  says  you've  been  to  Newgate,"  cried  one, 
anxious  to  sting  him  into  a  betrayal  of  the  secret. 

"Does  he?''  and  Havens  whistled  collectedly. 

"  And  he's  going  to  got  a  calendar  to  see  if 
your  name  is  on  the  list." 

"  Is  he?"  and  the  imperturbable  Havens  whis- 
tled still  unconcernedly. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  wlio 
should  enter  but  Jesse  Westbrook  himself.  His 
countenance  changed  as  he  met  the  wicked  eye 
of  Havens  Hawk  ;  but  he  appeared  hardly  to  be 
aware  of  his  presence  otherwise.  He  marched 
directly  up  to  the  counter,  procured  his  wine,  and 
was  turning  back,  when  Havens  Hawk,  in  a  de- 
termined way,  marched  directly  to  his  front,  and 
exclaimed  with  flashing  eyes  and  raised  color  : 

"  You  say  I've  been  to  Newgate,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  said  I  heard  you  had,"  replied  Jesse,  slow- 
ly, trying  to  keep  the  faces  of  his  wife  and  child 
betwixt  him  and  this  evil  presence. 

"And  you're  going  to  get  a  calendar,  eh  ?  and 
find  out,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  I  shall  if  I  take  a  notion  to,"  replied 
the  stout  farmer,  keeping  his  tones  steady  by  an 
eflTort  that  seemed  almost  to  burst  his  brain. 

"  Well,  I  advise  you  to  get  the  calendar  ju.'t 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  when  you've  come  across 
it,  and  sit  snugly  side  of  your  wife  and  child,  to 
take  it  and  read  carefully  right  through  the  list 
of  I's,  eh  1"  And  with  an  almost  demoniac  leer 
he  thrust  his  face  into  that  of  Jesse  Westbrook. 

The  farmer's  blood  felt  all  on  fire.  His  hands 
were  clenched  for  a  blow,  but  still  the  pleading 
face  of  his  home  treasure  came  up  before  him. 

"  I  say,  Jesse  Westbrook,  perhaps  then  you'll 
find  out  why  your  pretty  little  wife  didn't  want 
you  to  trouble  yourself  with  me,  eh  ?"  and  again 
the  long  drawn  out  emphasis. 

"  I  warn  you,  Havens  Hawk,"  cried  the  farm- 
er, his  eyes  now  fairly  ablaze,  "  not  to  open  your 
lips  to  me  again  while  I  am  in  this  place. 
There's  something  in  my  heart  wont  let  mo  spare 
you  ;  no,  nor  leave  whole  one  bone  in  your  body 
if  I  do  lay  my  hand  on  you !" 

There  was  an  expression  in  that  voice  now  ab- 
solutely appalling.  The  very  glitter  of  his  eye 
looked  murderous,  and  a  deep  silence  followed 
the  speech,  while  many  a  head  turned  to  gaze 
after  him  till  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  the 
door.  Havens  Hawk  did  not  open  his  lips,  for 
once  he  was  awed  into  silence  ;  but  ho  burst  into 
a  hoarse  laugh  as  the  door  closed  upon  the 
farmer  who  had  so  nobly  conquered  himself,  and 
cried : 

"  Wait  till  he  gets  the  calendar.  I  wonder 
whoso  bones  he'll  break  then.  That's  all  the 
revenge  I  want,  fellows." 

Jesse  Westbrook  walked  hurriedly  along  from 
the  tavern  door,  his  blood  at  fever  heat. 

"  It's  better  that  I  didn't !  better  that  I  didn't !" 
he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth.  "  But, 
O,  if  I  could  haj'o  laid  him  down  onco.  God 
forgive  me,  God  forgive  me !  these  are  wrong 
thoughts.  But  for  him  to  take  my  wife's  name 
on  his  accursed  lips.  Let  me  see  ;  what  did  he 
say  ?  I  scarce  remember,  I  was  so  confused. 
'  Get  the  calendar,  look  over  the  list  of — what 
was  it  ?— I's  ?'  What  did  he  mean  ?  I's  ?  Who 
do  I  know  whose  name  begins  with  I,  except — 
good  heavens — Ida?  But,  pshaw!  I'm  a  fool. 
My  dear  little  wife,  God  bless  her,  would  laugh 
at  me.  Yes,  God  bless  her !  I  love  her  better 
than  my  life,  and  if  Havens  Hawk  dares  to 
speak  of  that  dear  creature  over  Again  in  my 
presence  as  he  spoke  to  night — "  Ho  shook  his 
head  and  his  lips  wore  clenched  tightly,  but  he 
said  no  more. 

But  Havens  Hawk  had  sullied  the  clearness  of 
his  mind  ;  he  had  thrown  a  hint  there,  and  about 
it  the  restless  waters  would  circle,  troubling  his 
quiet.  Again  and  again  tho  words  recurred  to 
him.  In  vain  he  tried  to  shake  off  their  influ- 
ence, and  not  till  he  saw  the  pleasant  light  shin- 
ing from  the  four  broad  windows  of  his  sitting- 
room  did  ho  feel  his  usual  peace.  His  wife  waited 
for  him.  The  little  woman  was  absolutely  radi- 
ant with  some  charming  novelty  the  baby  hud 
perpetrated.      The    table,    white    and    prettily 
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dressed,  stood  before  the  clear,  hickory  fire  ;  the 
little  oae  lay  griively  shutting  and  opening  those 
wondrous  lids  over  orbs  of  a  soft  blue  color,  like 
those  of  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Westbrook,  the 
elder,  held  triumphantly  on  the  point  of  her 
needles  two  miracles  ot  stockings  that  seemed 
hardly  large  enough  for  the  fairies,  snow-white 
and  pink-crested.  All  this  certainly  seemed  very 
like  ))aradise,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  farmer 
shut  out  his  trouble,  and  for  a  time  was  as  happy 
as  crowing  babe  and  smiling  wife.  Tea  over,  he 
sat  with  the  paper  in  his  hand.  Darling  had 
gone  to  sleep  on  his  soft  i)ilIow,  and  Ida,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  lady  in  her  way,  lounged  in  her 
little  stuffed  rocking-chair,  and  looked  a  very 
graceful  young  wife  and  mother. 

"  Did  you  meet  anybody  you  knew  at  the 
tarern  *"  asked  Ida,  when  Jesse  had  finished  the 
news. 

"  Yes, — I  met— Havens  Hawk,"  said  Jesse, 
looking  into  the  fire,  but  noting,  nevertheless, 
that  his  wife  suddenly  ceased  the  motion  of  her 
chair,  while  he  felt  that  her  countenance  changed. 

"And — I  hope — you — " 

"  Well,  what,  darling  !"  said  Jesse,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

"  Why,  I  was  going  to  say  I  hope  you  took  no 
notice  of  him,"  she  added,  faintly. 

"  But  he  took  noiice  of  me,"  said  Jesse,  the 
interview  coming  (jack  upon  his  memory;  "he 
took  notice  of  me,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
recollection  of  what  you  said  some  time  ago,  I 
— I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done." 

"  Haven't  I  always  taught  you  to  curb  your 
temper,  son  ?"  asked  the  old  lady,  looking  over 
her  spectacles. 

"  Yes,  mother,  and  it's  well  you  have,  or  some- 
body'd  have  been  answerable  for  spilt  blood,  per- 
haps. The  fact  is,  I  never  knew  what  a  demon 
passion  can  make  a  man  till  I  met  him." 

There  was  a  short  silenc3  ;  Jesse  Westbrook 
sat  uneasily.  Ht  longed  to  have  somebody  ask 
him  what  Havens  had  said.  At  last  he  exclaimed, 
as  if  he  had  arrived  at  the  result  of  a  close  cal- 
c  ilation  :  "  I  believe  it,  too  !  I  believe  he's  a 
jail-bird,  and  I'll  know,  some  way." 

Ida  rocked  herself  faster. 

"  The  villain  I  to  dare  me  to  get  the  Newgate 
calendar  !  To  tell  me — "  He  tried  not  to  look 
towards  the  face  of  his  wife,  but  his  eyes  would 
turn  in  that  direction.  Ida  had  stopped  her  chair 
altogether,  and  as  if  fascinated,  was  gazing 
straight  towards  him,  her  cheeks  bloodless. 

"  To  tell  you  what?"  she  cried,  wildly. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  so  much  1"  he  asked, 
in  a  tone  intended  to  be  playful,  but  which  nev- 
ertheless was  dry  and  husky. 

Her  cj-es  fell,  her  lips  quivered,  there  was  a 
pained  look  in  all  her  features ;  she  no  longer 
rocked  her  little  chair,  but  turned  and  fixed  her 
gaze  upon  the  sleeping  child,  all  the  time  seem- 
ing to  grow  whiter  and  weaker.  At  any  other 
lime  Jesse  Westbrok  would  have  taken  her  closer 
to  his  warm,  manly  heart,  but  the  circles  about 
that  cruel  hint  were  broadening,  and  he  lified 
himself  from  his  seat  and  walked  sturdily  back 
and  forth. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother,"  at  last  he 
said,  suddenly,  "  Tim  Gates  is  going  oft'  to  Lon- 
don tomorrow ;  he  shall  get  me  what  I  want 
and  am  determined  to  have  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion," he  addeJ,  with  increasing  energy. 

" '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,'  "  be- 
gan the  old  lady,  when,  suddenly  rising  with  a 
low  cry,  she  caught  the  insensible  form  of  Ida, 
that  was  swaying  to  and  fro  in  almost  a  dead 
faint. 

"  I  don't  see  what  makes  her  have  such  turns 
whenever  I  speak  of  Havens  !"  exclaimed  Jesse 
Westbrook,  petulantly,  yet  nevertheless  fright- 
ened. 

"  Jesse,  you  are  no  son  of  mine,"  said  the  old 
mother,  sternly,  "  if  yon  go  on  in  that  way. 
She's  as  tender  as  a  flower,  and  it  don't  take 
much  to  wilt  her.  If  j'ou  find  she  don't  relish 
hearing  of  Havens,  why  canst  not  let  him  be, 
'specially  in  thy  home  t  There  !  she's  coming 
to." 

With  a  long  sigh,  poor  little  Ida  opened  her 
eyes  upon  her  husband. 

"  0,  forgive  me,  Jesse,"  she  cried,  sobbingly. 
"I'm  very  weak,  I  suppose,  but  I  can't  help  it 
sometimes,  indeed  I  can't.  O,  if  that  dreadful 
man  would  only  go  from  the  village  !  I'm  afraid 
he'll  try  to  take  your  life,  he  hates  you  so,  Jesse." 
With  many  soothing  words  the  farmer  petted 
the  little  woman,  and  tried  to  forget  her  singular 
demeanor.  Yet  he  could  not  drive  that  look 
fiom  his  mind — it  haunted  him.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Ida  was  unusually  restless,  pnlc  and 


thoughtful.  Even  the  old  dame,  who  never  saw 
anything  go  amiss  when  she  had  charge,  won- 
dered at  the  way  she  took  up  .some  familiar  duty. 
Her  eye  wore  an  absent  expression  only  when 
Jesse  came  in.  Then  it  followed  his  every  mo- 
tion ;  then  she  seemed  to  forget  in  the  intensity 
of  her  watchfulness  almost  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions. He,  meantime,  was  watching  her  as  nar- 
rowly. Even  when  he  was  jilaying  with  the  babe 
he  6t3althily  observed  her  every  action,  and  he 
failed  not  to  observe  that  the  old,  uneasy,  un- 
happy expression  seemed  now  to  settle  as  per- 
manently as  ever  upon  her  brow.  He  grew 
changed  ;  jealousy  entered  his  heart,  and  he  was 
no  longer  the  genial,  loving,  tender  husband  ; 
suspicion  had  poisoned  the  fountain  of  all  his 
pleasures,  and  he  was  a  terribly  earnest  man 
whenever  he  felt  deeply. 


"  What  are  you  reading  to-night,  son  V  asked 
Mrs.  Westbrook,  the  elder,  one  evening,  a  few 
nights  after  Ida's  sudden  indisposition. 

"  I'm  looking  over  the  Newgate  calendar,"  he 
said  quickly  and  firmly,  like  a  man  who  defies 
his  questioner. 

Ida  grow  deathly  white  again,  but  this  time 
she  commanded  her  nerves,  and  sewed  steadily 
on  for  several  moments  aficr  he  had  spoken ; 
then,  as  if  she  could  bear  her  secret  grief  no 
lorger,  she  arose,  lighted  a  taper  with  trembling 
fingers  and  hurried  to  her  chamber,  where  she  fell 
on  her  bed  in  speechless  agony. 

It  seemed  hours  that  she  lay  there,  smiting  her 
parched  lips  together,  sobbing  great  dry  sobs 
that  shook  her  tender  frame  from  head  to  foot ; 
but  at  last  the  dread  loneliness  was  broken  by  a 
footstep.  Then  she  knew  that  Jesse  Westbrook 
had  come  in — had  seated  himself  near  her. 
Gathering  all  her  strength  she  arose,  threw  her 
hair  from  her  bloodless  cheeks,  and  turned  her 
eyes  slowly,  mournfully  towards  her  husband. 
He  sat  there  like  a  bronze  image,  the  book  hang- 
ing from  his  hand.  • 

"You  have  found  it  then?"  she  said,  smiling 
ghastlily. 

"Found  what,  Ida  Westbrook  ?" 

"  My  name  I  O,  I  entreat  you  as  you  hope  for 
mercy,  don't  speak  in  that  cold  way !  I  am 
your  wife  !  I  am  the  mother  of  your  child  !  I 
have  done  you  no  wrong!  I  never  did  any  one 
a  wrong  I     But,  O,  I  was  unfortunate  I" 

"For  theft!  O,  Ida!  Ida!"  The  strong 
man's  voice  broke  down  ;  hi<  agony  was  terrible. 

"  False  !  all  false  !"  cried  Ida,  wildly.  "  Listen 
to  me  ;  listen  to  me,  husband  !  Take  me  to  your 
heart  again.  You  will  believe  me,  you  will  pity 
me  when  I  tell  you  how  terribly  I  have  been 
tried.  0,  don't  despise  me  for  what  was  no  fault 
of  my  own.     But  hear  me." 

She  had  fallen  at  his  knees,  and  now  laid  her 
head  upon  them.  He  could  not  withstand 
her  pleadings,  but  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  while  he  trembled  with  many  conflicting 
feelings,  he  bent  down  over  her  in  his  own  tender 
way. 

"  But,  0,  Ida,  to  see  your  name,  your  beauti- 
ful, pure  name  in  such  a  book  !  To  know  that 
the  wife  I  have  worshipped  ;  j'cs,  that's  not  too 
strong ;  I  loved  you,  love  you  still  too  well  for 
my  comfort,  to  know  that  that  wife — " 

"  Stop,  Jesse,  I  must  be  the  firm  one  now  !" 
And  she  placed  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  and 
straightened  her  sobs  into  low  and  even  tones. 
"  Y'ou  must  let  me  tell  you  how  it  was  ;  and  O, 
above  all,  you  must  believe  me,  Jesse.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  very  long  to  live  in  this  world,  and 
I  can't  bear  to  feel  that  there  is  any  possibility 
that  you  will  doubt  one  word  of  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you." 

"  I'll  promise  you,  Ida  !"  cried  her  husband, 
eagerly.  "  God  grant  you  may  remove  all  my 
unpleasant  impressions,  then  we  may  live  togeth- 
er long  and  happily." 

"  I  told  you  my  father  was  a  sea-captain,"  said 
Ida,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  that  ho  died  when  I 
was  only  ten  years  of  age.  My  mother  went 
into  a  family  as  a  governess  for  the  youngest 
children.  I  will  you  the  true  name — it  was  the 
family  of  Earl  Denham,  and  Fanny  and  Lilly 
were  my  mother's  pupils.  I  j;rew  up  in  that 
great  house,  and  my  dear  mother  educated  me 
till  she  died.  At  that  sad  time  I  was  only  fif- 
teen, and  the  earl  gave  me  in  the  housekeeper's 
charge,  telling  her  to  fit  me  for  some  minor  po- 
sition about  the  housic. 

"  There  were  four  children  in  all,  young  Lord 
Henry,  a  very  wild  boy  of  eighteen,  his  sisters, 
Lady  Catherine  and  little  Fanny  and  Lilly.  Lord 
Henry  was  a  very  wicked  young  man  as  he  grew 
older.     I  could  not  bear  his  face,  for  his  passions 


made  it  repulsive;  hot  he  would  come  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  when  she  was  not  there  and 
talk  such  nonsense  to  me  that'  he  disgusted  me. 
By-and-by  he  followed  me  when  I  went  out  to 
walk,  and  persecuted  me  wiih  notes  and  letters 
which  I  burned  as  fast  as  they  came.  Learning 
this,  he  grew  very  angry,  and  tried  to  annoy  me 
in  a  hundred  ways.  Alas  !  I  had  no  mother. 
The  housckccjier  was  cold  and  stately,  and 
looked  upon  me  with  suspicious  eyes.  Where 
could  I  tell  my  troubles  ?  Sometimes  Lady 
Catherine  would  send  for  me  to  read  to  her.  She 
was  a  kind  girl,  and  I  used  to  long  to  tell  her 
how  I  was  troubled,  but  I  feared  to.  I  was  sen- 
sitive, and  besides  she  seemed  infatuated  with  her 
brother.  I  don't  think  she  would  have  believed 
me.  What  could  I  do  ?  Sometimes  I  resolved 
to  run  away,  but  I  knew  not  where  to  go.  Again 
I  determined  to  tell  Lady  Denham,  but  when  I 
would  see  her  she  looked  so  grand  and  brilliant, 
seeming  not  to  know  I  was  in  existence,  that  I 
got  frightened,  and  hurried  out  of  her  presence 
as  quickly  as  possible.  0,  how  wretched  I  was. 
In  that  beautiful  houEO,  with  easy  work,  enough 
to  wear  and  to  eat,  with  books,  pictures  and  mu- 
sic at  ray  command,  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
could  be  more  miserable.  I  dreaded  to  hear  that 
footstep  which  I  learned  to  know.  I  hid  myself 
in  out-of  the-way  places,  and  sometimes  went 
without  my  meals,  thus  awakening  the  suspicion 
of  the  cold-hearted  housekeeper,  who  I  think 
never  liked  me. 

"  So  the  days  and  nights  p'assed  wearily  on, 
and  I  became  almost  insane  with  my  persecu- 
tions. Lord  Henry  coaxed  and  threatened  me, 
laid  schemes  to  meet  me,  and  almost  broke  my 
heart  with  bis  persistent  attentions.  At  length  1 
had  to  threaten  him.  Finding  that  I  would  not 
listen  to  his  wicked  wiles,  he  began  to  annoy  me 
in  other  ways.  First  he  made  petty  complaints 
to  her  ladyship,  found  fault  before  me  to  the 
housckoeper,  and  at  last  he  treated  himself  to  an 
awful  revenge.  Ho  told  me  he  would,  but  I 
could  not  believe  he  was  so  wicked. 

"Lady  Denham  lost  a  diamond  pin  valued  at 
a  thousand  pounds.  It  was  one  that  sonic  great 
general  bad  brought  from  the  P>iist  Indies,  and 
she  thought  more  of  it  than  any  single  jewel  in 
her  posses>ion.  The  house  was  searched.  She 
was  certain  that  she  had  left  it  in  a  particular 
box,  and  not  only  she  herself  but  her  sister  recol- 
lected where  it  was  last.  They  did  not  search 
any  but  the  lower  ranks  of  the  servants,  until 
the  wicked  Lord  Henry  declared  to  his  mother — 
so  the  housekeeper  told  me — that  he  had  seen  it 
in  my  possession.  Another  girl  in  the  house,  a 
weak  creature,  probably  bribed  by  him,  also  said 
that  she  saw  it  in  my  trunk. 

"When  they  charged  me  with  the  crime  it 
made  me  stup'd.  I  remember  now — O,  it  was 
so  dreadful!"  she  cried,  shuddering — "what  a 
deathly,  hopeless  blank  came  over  my  whole  ex- 
istence ;  how  I  stared  when  the  pin  teas  found  in 
my  trunk  ;  how  my  cars  roared,  and  my  heart 
seemed  to  sink,  sink,  sink  lower  and  faster  till  I 
fainted  quite  away.  When  I  came  to  myself  I 
was  no  longer  at  the  castle,  but  in  a  narrow  cell. 
O,  I  must  let  all  that  pass.  You  know  the  very 
name  of  Newgate  is  horror. 

"  Jesse,  I  was  there  four  years — a  martyr — 
yes,  I  was  a  martyr  to  honesty.  I  might  have 
been  free,  and  clothed  in  rich  garments.  I 
might  have  worn  costly  jewels  if  I  had  listened 
to  him.  But  I  scorned  wealth  so  gained,  and  as 
the  time  went  on  I  grew  almost  proud  of  my 
great  trial.  The  vile  creatures  there  hated  me, 
all  but  one,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  had 
stolen  a  loaf  of  bread  to  appease  her  hunger. 
For  four  long  years,  till  I  was  twenty  one,  did  I 
drag  life  out  in  that  awful  place.  You  would 
not  believe  the  half  I  sutt'ered." 

She  felt  herself  held  closer  to  her  hjisband's 
breast ;  she  felt  also  hot  tears  on  her  hand. 

"  At  last  I  was  set  free  one  morning,  at  the 
same  time  with  my  one  companion.  I  immedi- 
ately went  to  Lady  Denham  and  told  her  the 
whole  .-.tory.  She  acted  strangely.  I  think  she 
had  learned  that  I  was  innocent,  but  she  would 
not  exculpate  her  son.  As  I  left  her,  she  called 
me  back  and  put  a  hundred  pound  note  in  my 
hand.  I  rejected  it ;  I  felt  it  was  an  insult  at  the 
moment,  a  bribe  to  buy  my  tongue.  But  when 
she  explained  it  was  for  my  four  years'  service,  I 
was  willing  to  take  it.  With  this  money  I  bought 
Mrs.  Coles  and  myself  some  clothes,  and  then 
we  travelled  decently  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
where  you  found  me.  O,  my  heart  misgave  me 
after  I  had  learned  to  love  you  so  dearly,  that 
you  would  not  marry  me  if  you  knew  that  there 
was  a  stsin  upon  my  repntatio'n.  I  sinned  deeply 


in  withholding  from  you  these  facts,  and  God 
knows  I  have  suffered.  AVhen  you  brought  mo 
home  I  felt  almost  as  guilty  as  if  I  had  indeed 
been  a  thief;  and  when  your  father  in  his  dying 
moments  looked  at  me  so  reprovingly,  and 
shook  his  pale  finger  at  mc,  I  thought  I  should 
certainly  die.  But  I  have  lived,  and  O,  I  was  at 
last  so  ha]>py,  till  this  wicked  Havens  came  to 
work  for  you.  I  knew  him  ;  I  had  seen  him  in 
his  criminal  dress,  but  by  his  manner  I  thought 
he  had  totally  forgotten  me.  It  seems  he  had  not. 
O,  Jesse,  you  don't  speak,  you  keep  your  face  on 
your  hands  !  It  you  are  not  satisfied,  let  me  go 
away.     I  can  work  for  myself,  and — " 

Her  voice  was  stopped  by  pa.ssionate  kisses 
rained  on  lips  and  brow,  by  half  sobbing  self- 
reproaches,  by  pleadings  for  forgiveness. 

"  I  have  been  unkind,  but  how  could  I  dream 
of  all  this?"  he  asked.  "You  shall  not  suffer 
any  more  ;  but  as  to  this  vile  lord  !" 

The  storm  was  in  his  voice  again,  its  light- 
nings in  his  eye,  its  clouds  on  his  fore'jcad. 

"  Come,  Ida,"  he  said,  softly,  "  let  us  go  out 
and  explain.  Mother  waits  for  us,  and  wonders 
why  we  are  gone.  What !  so  weak  ?  My  poor 
litllc  gentle  wife  !"  And  placing  his  arm  about 
her  waist,  he  half  carried  her  into  the  sitting- 
room. 

After  that,  it  seemed  as  if  Jesse  Westbrook 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  atone  for  his 
previous  suspicions.  But  daily  the  little  woman 
grew  more  feeble,  until  it  seemed  indeed  as  if, 
according  to  her  own  prophecy,  she  bad  not  long 
to  live  in  this  world.  The  babe,  however,  throve 
exceedingly.  He  was  a  fat,  rosy  little  creature, 
with  an  abundance  of  silken  curls,  and  large, 
almost  plaintive-looking  blue  eyes.  He  was  very 
fond  of  his  pretty  mother,  and  was  always 
about  her  large,  invalid  chair. 

One  day  Jesse  Westbrook  came  in,  exhibiting 
some  of  his  old  excitability  of  manner.  Ida  had 
learned  to  read  his  face,  and  her  first  question 
was  whether  he  had  been  troubled  by  Havens 
Hawk,  who  was  still  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  laughing  a  little 
strangely,  "  ho  had  invited  him  to  come  there 
that  very  afternoon,  on  important  business." 

Still  Ida  watched  his  restless  manner  with 
some  alarm  He  could  not  sit  still  even  to  caress 
his  beautiful  boy,  but  would  every  few  moments 
walk  to  the  window  and  look  anxiously  down 
the  road. 

At  length  Havens  Hawk  presented  himself, 
and  with  some  insolence  of  manner  wished  to 
know  why  he  was  sent  for. 

"  Wont  you  be  scaled  ?"  said  Jesse  West- 
brook, with  sulTicient  courtesy  of  demeanor;  "I 
am  expecting  more  friends." 

The  man  could  do  no  less  than  comply;  so  he 
sat  down,  wondering,  hat  in  hand.  Presently 
some  six  or  seven  of  the  principal  townsmen  en- 
tered, and  seated  themselves  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  funeral  company.  Poor,  trembling  Ida 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  extraordinary 
movement,  while  the  pretty  child  travelled  from 
knee  to  knee,  even  smiling  coaxingly  in  the  dark, 
bad  face  of  Havens  Hawk.  At  last  there  came 
driving  up  to  the  door  a  dashing  carriage,  on 
whose  panels  was  painted  a  coat  of  arms  that 
glittered  bravely  in  the  sunlight.  Presently  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  then  a  loud  voice  inquir- 
ing for  Jesse  Westbrook. 

Very  much  agitated  was  the  farmer  at  the 
sound  of  that  (piestion,  but  he  recovered  himself, 
and  as  the  "  noble  lord  "  came  in,  ushered  by  a 
servant,  he  greeted  him  courteously  ;  then  turned 
suddenly,  shut  the  door,  bolted  it,  and  placing 
his  back  against  it,  drew  a  pistol  from  under 
each  side  of  his  coat.  The  company  looked 
aghast.  His  lordship  started,  caught  the  eye  of 
the  pale  Ida,  and  changed  countenance. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  farmer,  quietly  but  firmly, 
"  I  see  by  your  looks  that  you  remember  the  face 
before  you.  Seven  years  ago  you  caused  that 
innocent  woman  to  be  thrown  into  a  common 
jail  because  she  would  not  yield  to  your  bate 
proposals.  For  four  years  you  lived  in  luxury, 
rode  your  splendid  horses,  ate  your  suppers  at 
great  feasts,  went  in  the  society  of  the  pure  and 
the  impure,  revelled  in  luxury,  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  a  lordly  name,  while  you  knew  that 
your  victim,  whose  only  fault  was  in  not  expos- 
ing you  before,  suffered  in  the  filthy  cells  of  such 
a  place  as  Newgate — a  young,  beautiful,  educa- 
ted woman  who  would  not  stoop  to  be  even  ad- 
mired by  such  as  you.  Well,  sir,  she  came  out 
with  life,  that  wa?  all ;  no,  an  unstained  honor, 
thank  God,  and  now  she  has  been  for  three  years 
my  cherished  wife.  Now,  villain,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  be  shot  dead  where  yon  stand,  acknowl- 
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edge    your  baseness   before     these  witnesses." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  his  lordship,  trembling 
visibly,  "  will  you  let  that  madman  murder  me  ?" 

"  We  are  as  helpless  as  yourself,"  said  the 
foremost  man,  who  was  the  lawyer  of  the  village. 
"  We  knew  nothing  more  of  this  than  you  did." 

"  Come,  my  lord,"  continued  the  ftirmer,  and 
his  face  wore  a  dangerous  look,  "  you  have  but 
little  time.  I  declare  that  I  should  have  no  com- 
punction in  shooting  you  down  this  moment. 
Ida  is  my  wife,  and  her  name  must  be  clear  be- 
fore the  world.     Speak,  coward." 

"  I  acknowledge  I  know  this  person,"  said  his 
iordship,now  really  frightened. 

"  Person  !"  sneered  the  farmer ;  "  she  is  a 
woman,  a  lady,  infinitely  superior  to  you.  Con- 
fess that  you  accused  her  falsely  of  theft,  that 
yon  caused  a  diamond  pin  that  belonged  to  your 
mother  to  be  secreted  among  her  clothes.  Con- 
fess  quickly  that  she  is  innocent ;  my  blood  is 
np !" 

"  I — I  exonerate  her,"  stammered  the  terrified 
nobleman. 

"That  wont  do.  I  give  you  five  minutes.  I 
want  none  of  your  exonerating.  I  want  you  to 
tell  flatly  whether  Ida,  my  wife  that  is,  stole  the 
brooch  from  your  mother." 

"  N — no — no,"  answered  his  lordship,  forced 
to  the  truth. 

"And  you  caused  the  brooch  to  be  placed  in 
her  trunk  ?     Answer  quick." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  nobleman,  with  a  low-mut- 
tered oath. 

"  Yon  all  hear,  you  particularly.  Havens  Hawk, 
for  I  understand  you  have  been  circulating  this 
story  in  town.  Now,  you — I  will  not  call  you 
lord — there  on  the  table  is  pen,  ink  and  paper.  I 
wish  you  to  put  the  same  on  record." 

"  Man  !  fellow !"  cried  the  other,  with  pale 
lips,  "  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly — " 

A  pistol  was  thrust  close  to  his  face. 

"  No  threats,  or  here  is  what  will  silence  them. 
I  will  have  justice.  I  hope  you  will  say  some- 
thing about  the  matter.  I  hope  you  will  pro- 
claim your  own  shame.  I  am  not  friendless  or 
penniless,  as  she  was,  neither  am  I  afraid  of  you 
or  all  the  lords  in  creation.  Write  quick  ;  the 
time  is  passing,  and  I  have  work  to  do." 

The  guilty  nobleman  sat  down  to  the  table. 
Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  pallid  fore- 
head. He  seized  the  pen,  flung  it  down  again, 
but  at  the  prompt  presentation  of  the  weapon  of 
death,  held  by  a  determined  man,  he  wrote  his 
confession  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  cry- 
ing out,  "  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  this,"  he  flung 
it  towards  the  farmer. 

"  Now  you  can  go,"  said  the  latter,  coolly,  ac- 
companying him  to  the  door.  Returning,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  astonished  witnesses, 
warned  them  not  to  repeat  the  slanders  they  had 
beard,  unless  they  also  declared  their  refutation, 
and  bowed  them  out  also. 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  frightened  you  too  much," 
he  said,  going  up  to  the  almost  motionless  figure 
of  his  wife ;  "  there  was  no  other  way  to  do. 
Long  ago  I  planned  my  course  of  action,  and 
to-day  you  have  seen  it  carried  out.  Of  course 
there  was  no  other  way  but  for  him  to  see  you, 
and  that  is  why  I  brought  him  before  yoii  as  I  did/' 

"You  have  done  well,"  she  said,  admiringly  ; 
"  but  I  can  hardly  realize,  it  is  so  like  a  dream. 
Thank  God,  at  last  I  am  righted  !"  And  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  sobbed  on  his  shoulder. 

From  that  time  Ida  Westbrook  recovered. 
Jesse  was  ever  after  spoken  of  as  the  man  who 
dared  to  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  and  no 
one  ventured  to  molc»t  him.  Lord  Henry  Den- 
ham  never  made  the  trouble  he  threatened,  and 
a  blooming  family  grow  up  around  farmer  Jesse 
Westbrook  and  the  gentle  Ida  bis  wife. 
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REIHARKARM-;  HISTORICAL  F.ACTS. 

The  New  York  Picijunc  says  that  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  not  an  American  victory,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  Chinese  took 
part  therein.  Boarding-houses  were  unknown 
in  the  i.sland  of  Juhm  Fernandez  at  the  time  Mr. 
Selkirk  resided  there.  Mr.  Chanfrau  was  not 
the  original  Mose,  but  Mose  in  Egitto.  Lager 
beer  was  unknown  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The 
O'Ryan  family  are  descended  from  the  constella- 
tion Orion.  There  are  no  existing  Sanscrit 
manuscrii>ti  of  Puss  in  Boots.  The  melodies 
of  Mother  Goose  are  undoubtedly  the  production 
of  Tupper.  Postage  was  not  prepaid  on  the 
letters  of  Junius.  The  egg  broken  by  Colum- 
bus was  hard  boiled.  Samson  is  presumed  to  be 
the  first  gentleman  that  ever  travelled  on  his 
muscle.  The  Yankoeism,  "  Do  Tell,"  was  orig- 
inally used  by  a  boy  named  Albert,  to  his  father, 
a  Swiss  gentleman,  famous  for  his  skill  with  the 
30w.  Salt  was  originally  manufactured  in  the 
ipper  stories  of  buildings — hence  sometimes 
.ailed  Attic. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DESECRATED  ALTAR. 

BY    DAVID   A.    HARRISON. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  1" 

Witli  this  exclamation,  Donna  Maria  Pacheco 
Pad  ilia,  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  entered 
a  plain,  almost  meanly  furnished  room  where  sat 
a  young  girl  sewing. 

"  Inez,  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  smiled  as  she  said  :  "  Unless  you  tell 
me  the  cause  of  your  trouble,  Maria,  I  am  sure  I 
can  suggest  no  remedy." 

"  Read  that,  Inez,"  said  Donna  Maria,  hand- 
ing her  companion  an  open  letter  ;  "and  read  it 
aloud,  too,  that  I  may  be  sure  I  have  not  read 
wrong." 

The  young  girl  read  in  a  low,  sweet  voice  the 
following  letter : 

"  Dearest  Maria, — May  this  short,  hurried 
note  find  you  as  well  as  it  leaves  me,  though  I 
am  in  sore  perplexity.  In  my  distress  I  apply 
to  you.  Our  money  is  all  gone,  the  soldiers  even 
now  are  in  rags,  and  if  aid  be  not  sent  forthwith 
even  food  will  be  scarce.  Men  cannot  fight  vig- 
orously when  hungry.  Contrive  some  way  to 
help  us.     I  can  write  no  more. 

Your  devoted  husband,    John  Padilla." 

Such  was  the  letter  which  caused  Donna  Ma- 
ria's inquietude.  The  lips  of  Inez  Pacheco  paled 
as  she  read,  and  with  tearful  eyes  she  looked  up 
and  herself  asked  the  question,  "  What  is  to  be 
done,  Maria  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  exclaimed  Donna  Maria, 
despairingly,  and  a  sad  smile  spread  over  her 
face  as  she  looked  round  the  room  and  said  : 
"  There  is  nothing  left  here  to  take.  All  the 
rich  furniture  went  last  week,  together  with  my 
jewels." 

"  There  are  my  diamonds  yet  remaining, 
Maria,"  said  Inez. 

"And  they  shall  remain,  too,  for  you  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  them.  I  must  not  aid  my 
husband  by  robbing  my  sister." 

"  You  forget,  Maria,"  said  Inez,  raising  her 
head,  proudly,  "  that  by  your  husband's  siiJe 
fights  one  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  life  ;  as  dear 
to  me  as  your  husband,  and  who  would  have 
been  mine  now  but  for  this  dreadful  civil  war." 

Donna  Maria  rose  and  kissed  the  earnest  face 
of  the  young  girl,  and  looking  at  her  proudly 
said  :  "  You  shall  do  as  you  wish,  dear  Inez,  and 
when  this  struggle  shall  be  over,  may  we  see 
brighter  days." 

At  this  moment  there  entered  a  tall,  middle- 
aged  woman,  whose  stern  face  and  formal,  un- 
bending figure  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
lithe,  rounded,  graceful  figures  of  Donna  Maria 
and  her  sister.  The  new-comer  gazed  with  pen- 
etrating eyes  upon  the  young  woman  for  several 
minutes  before  she  spoke,  and  when  she  did  open 
her  lips  her  voice  sounded  cold  and  harsh. 

"  Why  do  I  see  these  sad  faces  before  me?" 

Donna  Maria  looked  up. 

"  Ah,  Donna  Marguerite,  there  comes  sad 
news  from  my  husband's  camp.  Their  money 
is  gone.  Success  seems  afar  off,  and  poverty  is 
in  the  camp.  The  soldiers  want  clothes,  and 
soon  may  actually  want  food — " 

"Let  them!"  exclaimed  Donna  Marguerite, 
as  she  seated  herself  before  a  large  embroidery 
frame. 

Donna  Marguerite  was  one  of  those  fanatics 
who  are  to  be  found  in  every  age  who  aflfect  the 
coarse  dress,  rigid  habits  and  narrow  thoughts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  convent,  and  who,  instead 
of  entering  the  convent  and  shutting  themselves 
from  the  world  they  contemn,  persist  in  living 
among  people  more  cheerfully  inclined,  and  tor- 
menting tlieiu  with  their  austere  manners. 

Donna  Marguerite  bent  her  head  over  the 
frame  and  began  to  embroider  diligently.  The 
work  before  her  was  an  altar  cloth  of  rich  purple 
velvet,  and  with  skillful  fingers  Donna  Marguer- 
ite traced  the  rich  wreath  in  silver  and  pearl. 

Donna  Marguerite  was  the  only  sister  of  Don 
John  de  Padilla.  In  her  youth,  and  she  was  a 
woman  of  fifty  now,  she  had  been  a  beauty  and 
a  belle,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  at  court. 
In  the  full  flush  of  her  beauty  she  was  engaged 
to  a  young  nobleman.  War,  that  fell  destroyer 
of  so  many  happy  homes,  robbed  Marguerite  of 
her  lover.  For  a  long  lime  after  she  received  the 
news  of  her  lover's  death  she  was  very  ill,  and 
her  life  despaired  of.  When  she  recovered  her 
health,  she  was  no  longer  tbe  dashing,  fascinating 
Marguerite  Lopez,  but  a  pale,  sad  woman,  old 
before  her  time. 


These  facts  Donna  Maria  knew,  and  it  helped 
her  bear  patiently  and  cheerfully  with  the  bitter 
taunts  and  cold  sarcasms  which  Marguerite  too 
often  used  in  place  of  arguments  or  advice. 

"  O,  dear  Marguerite !"  exclaimed  Maria, 
quickly,  "  do  not  say  such  awful  things.  Do 
you  forget  that  your  brother,  who  was  the  pride 
and  joy  of  his  lamented  father,  is  among  the 
sufferers  1" 

"  I  remember  it  with  tears  and  prayers." 

"  Your  brother,  you  must  remember,  Mar- 
guerite, is  one  who  will  suffer  himself,  rather 
than  allow  those  who  are  round  him  to  do  so." 

"  1  know  all  that,  and  he  should  have  my  sym- 
pathy were  he  not  forgetting  his  rank,  his  honor, 
everything,  and  raising  his  arms  against  his  law- 
ful sovereign." 

The  beautiful  face  of  Maria  -Padilla  grew 
crimson,  and  her  voice  fairly  trembled  with  ea- 
gerness as  she  said  in  low,  deep  tones : 

"  He  is  right.  He  aids  a  distressed  people.  I 
would  scorn  him  did  he  weakly  bow  to  tyranny 
because  that  tyrant  was  his  lawful  sovereign. 
Charlse  V.  ceases  to  be  worthy  of  respect  when 
he  abuses  his  power." 

"  Right,  Maria  !"  exclaimed  Inez,  earnestly  ; 
"  and  now  we  must  bend  all  our  energies  to  help- 
ing our  friends  in  this  struggle." 

Inez  and  Maria  retired  to  a  farther  corner  of 
the  room  and  conversed  in  low  tones.  With 
cold,  unsympathizing  eyes  Marguerite  Lopez 
watched  them. 

While  they  make  plans  and  reject  them,  we 
will  leave  them,  and  give  our  readers  some  slight 
information  concerning  Don  John  Padilla  and 
his  movements. 

It  was  just  after  the  return  of  Charles  V.  from 
England,  in  June,  1522,  that  the  troubles  with 
the  people  began.  The  Cortes  of  Gallicia  grant- 
ed him  rights  which  the  citizens  of  Toledo  con- 
sidered as  unconstitutional,  and  considering 
themselves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges 
they  enjoyed,  as  guardians  of  the  liberiies  of  the 
Castilian  Commons,  and  finding  that  no  regard 
was  paid  to  their  remonstrances,  they  took  arm; 
with  tumultuous  violence,  and  seizing  the  gates 
of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the  al- 
cazar or  castle,  which  they  soon  obliged  the  gov- 
ernor to  surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success, 
they  deprived  of  authority  all  persons  whom 
they  suspected  of  being  attached  to  the  court, 
established  a  popular  form  of  government,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  several  parishes  in  the 
city,  and  levied  troops  in  their  own  defence.  The 
chief  leader  of  the  people  in  these  insurrections  was 
Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  com- 
mendator  of  Castile,  a  young  nobleman  of  gen- 
erous temper,  undaunted  courage,  and  very  tal- 
ented ;  possessing,  in  fact,  those  attributes  which 
in  times  of  civil  disorder  raise  men  to  power  and 
eminence.  The  first  care  of  Padilla,  who  was 
the  darling  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  other  popular 
leaders,  was  to  form  a  union  or  association 
among  the  malecontents,  that  they  might  act 
with  greater  regularity  and  success.  A  general 
convention  was  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  came 
from  almost  all  the  cities  in  the  kingdom.  They 
all  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  to  live  and 
die  in  defence  of  tbe  privil'gei  of  their  order, 
which  they  called  the  "  holy  junta." 

What  they  now  stood  most  in  need  of  was 
money  to  pay  the  troops.  A  great  part  of  the 
current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  country 
by  the  Flemings  ;  commerce  of  every  kind  be- 
ing Interrupted  by  the  war,  the  revenue  decreased 
daily,  and  the  junta,  fearing  to  disgust  the  people 
by  burdening  them  with  taxes,  were  almost  in 
despair.  In  this  difficulty  Don  John  applied  to 
his  beautiful,  accomplished  wife,  the  noble  Maria 
Pacheco,  to  whom  we  will  now  return. 

"  What  have  you  decided  upon?"  asked  Don- 
na Marguerite,  as  Maria  Padilla  rose  and  seemed 
about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Ah,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Marguerite,"  answer- 
ed the  young  woman,  ((uietly,  "  for  it  is  a  wicked, 
wicked  decision  to  come  to." 

"  Pause  then  ere  you  decide,"  solemnly  ex- 
claimed Donna  Marguerite,  as  she,  pushing  aside 
the  embroidery  frame,  came  forward  and  con- 
fronted the  young  wife  of  General  Padilla. 

Maria  turned  a  little  pale,  and  she  bent  her 
proud  head — not  in  shame  but  thought.  Mar- 
guerite mistook  the  cause  of  her  hesitation,  and 
exclaimed  in  deep  tones,  while  she  pointed  up- 
wards :  "  Beware  !  The  vengeance  of  Heaven 
is  not  slow  to  fall  upon  the  sinner!" 

Maria  raised  her  head  impatiently,  proudly, 
and  though  her  face  was  pale,  there  was  no  wav- 
ering expressed  in  the  clear,  dark  eyes  or  the 
tightly  compressed  mouth. 


"  Be  silent,  dear  Marguerite.  My  mind  is 
made  up.  The  end  justifies  the  means,  and  may 
I  be  forgiven  if  I  sin  too  deeply,  but  to-morrow 
the  troops  shall  have  aid." 

So  speaking  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Donna  Marguerite  stood  for  a  moment  motion- 
less, then  turning  suddenly  to  the  gentle  Inez, 
who  sat  where  her  sister  left  her,  she  demanded  : 

"  Wli:it  does  your  sister  propose  to  do  V 

The  young  girl  shuddered  and  bnrst  into  tears, 
but  made  no  reply. 

"  What  does  your  sister  propose  to  do, Inez?" 
again  asked  Donna  Marguerite,  approaching,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  the  young  girl's  shoulder. 

The  momentary  weakness  seemed  to  have 
p.issed,  for  the  girl  rose  and  said  as  proudly  as 
her  sister :  "  Question  me  not.  God  will  bless 
the  deeds  of  my  sister,  whatever  they  may  be." 

"  Rash  girl  !  I  fear  some  wicked,  cnrsed 
deed  is  about  to  be  done.  I  will  watch  over  and 
frustrate  your  designs  should  they  prove  a  vio- 
lation of  any  sacred  rights." 

Inez  looked  scornfully  at  the  austere  woman 
before  her.  Coldly,  almost  contemptuously,  she 
looked  at  her  ;  then  her  glance  softened,  and  the 
voice  was  very  gentle  in  which  she  spoke. 

"  Dear  Marguerite,  look  back  upon  your  youth 
and  see  if  there  was  not  a  time  when  you  would 
willingly  have  risked  anything,  everything,  to  aid 
one  you  loved,  one  who  was  dearer  to  you  than 
life." 

A  deeper  shade  of  paleness  spread  over  the 
cold  face  of  Marguerite,  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  tightly  across  her  bosom,  which  was  heav- 
ing with  deep  emotion.  Inez  noted  the  agitation, 
and  continued  speaking. 

"  I  will  not  believe.  Marguerite,  that  you  were 
not  capable  of  loving  as  a  true  woman  loves, 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul ;  but  I  feel  sure 
you  would  have  made  any  great  sacrifice  in  your 
power.  Remembering  the  joy  and  love  that 
once  were  yours,  judge  not  my  sister  harshly.  She 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  do  thi.t  which  calls  for 
all  her  firmness  and  courage,  and  in  which  I  will 
aid  her  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities.  Seek  not 
to  know  what  it  is,  for  her  designs  are  kept  from 
you  through  charity,  and  not  from  a  want  of  con- 
fidence. I  implore  you.  Marguerite,  pray  that 
all  may  go  well.  Resume  your  embroidery,  and 
let  no  anxious  thought  be  wasted  on  us.  If  we 
commit  an  unpardonable  sin,  being  wholly  Igno- 
rant, you  are  free  from  all  blame." 

So  speaking,  Inez  bent  her  head  and  left  the 
room.  For  a  moment  or  two  Marguerite  stood 
as  she  had  done  while  Inez  spoke  to  her,  then 
she  tottered  to  the  window  and  sank  on  her 
knees  beside  the  embroidery  frame.  The  heavy 
folds  of  purple  velvet  covered  with  shining  silver 
leaves  hung  beside  her,  contrasting  strangely 
with  that  dark,  plain,  agitated  figure.  Feelings 
so  long  pent  np  now  burst  forth,  and  the  stem, 
impassionless  Marguerite  wept  bitterly.  Only  a 
short  time  the  emotion  lasted.  The  distant 
sound  of  a  closing  door  caused  her  to  spring  to 
her  feet,  and  when  Inez  and  Maria  entered  the 
room.  Donna  Marguerite  was  bending  over  her 
embroidery,  apparently  as  unmoved  as  usual. 
But  the  emotion  had  a  good  effect,  for  it  brought 
a  softened  feeling  with  it. 


"Inez,  it  is  time." 

So  spake  Donna  Maria  de  Padilla,  as  after 
gently  tapping  she  entered  her  sister's  room. 
Inez  was  kneeling  before  a  small  ebony  crucifix. 
She  raised  her  head  as  her  sister  spoke,  but  she 
did  not  rise. 

"  Maria,  Maria,  I  have  passed  a  sleepless,  fear- 
ful night,  and  my  heart  is  weak.  Dear  sister 
panse,  pause.     My  heart  sinks  with  dread.  I — " 

"  Hush,  if  you  love  me  !  My  night  has  been 
sleepless.  I  have  tossed  restlessly,  but  my  mind 
is  made  up.  The  struggle  has  been  fearful,  and 
may  God  forgive  me  if  I  have  judged  wrong- 
fully. If  I  have,  may  the  wrath  of  Heaven  fall 
upon  me  alone.  Ah,  I  see  it  all.  Sister,  I  will 
go  alone.  I  was  wrong  to  acquaint  you  with  my 
intentions.  You  shall  be  spared.  Remain  where 
you  are  ;  kneel  and  pray  for  me.     Farewell." 

So  saying.  Donna  Maria  glided  from  the 
room.  The  door  had  scarcely  clo.sed,  when  it 
re  opened,  and  Inez,  shrouded  in  a  long  mantle, 
stepped  forth  and  seized  her  sister's  hand. 

"  You  wrong  me,  Maria.  I  am  firm  now  ;  the 
weakness  has  passed,  and  I  am  calm.  My  hands 
tremble  no  longer.     Come." 

With  swift  but  silent  steps  Maria  and  Inez 
glided  down  stairs.  In  the  vast  hall  were  assem- 
bled her  retinue,  clothed  in  black  like  their  mis- 
tress. With  lowered  heads  and  loud  lamenta- 
tions she  and  her  retinue  passed  along  the  streets 
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to  the  vast  cathedral  of  Toledo.  With  solemn 
tread  they  proceeded  up  the  resound  in<;  nave  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar  and  there  knelt  in  prayer. 
Throwing  back  her  mantle  and  raising  her  white 
hands,  she  exclaimed  in  thrilling' tones  : 

"  Your  loved  master  is  suffering  for  want  of 
money.  God  bids  us  sends  it  to  liim.  All, 
everything  of  value  that  his  palace  contains  is 
gone.  If  your  hearts  are  weak,  General  Padilla 
will  suffer,  perhaps  die.  The  sacred  temple  of 
God  yields  the  prize.  Take  everything  of  value ' 
you  can  find !"  And  as  she  finished  speaking, 
Donna  Maria  with  a  firm  hand  seized  upon  a 
richly  jewelled  va^e  which  stood  upon  the  altar. 
The  servants  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  young  mistress,  to 
whom  they  were  perfectly  devoted. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  cathedral 
was  stripped  of  whatever  there  was  of  value. 
Laden  with  their  booty,  which  they  concealed 
under  their  long  cloaks,  the  servants  of  the  house 
of  Pudilla  returned  to  their  abode.     Donna  Ma- 


"  Father,  I  call  it  not  sacrilege.  It  was  dire 
necessity  which  compelled  me  to  do  it.  I  must 
pass  on." 

"  Stay,  rash  woman,"  exclaimed  the  priest, 
"  and  hear  my  last  words !  May  the  wrath  of 
God  follow  you  and  yours  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  !     May  you  never  feel  the — " 

"  Holy  Virgin  aid  us !"  exclaimed  Inez,  spring- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  priest  and  grasping  his 
robe.  "  Father,  spare  us  !  spare  us  !  O,  curse 
us  not !  Pray  for  us,  pray  for  m,  but  do  not 
curse  us !" 

The  enraged  priest  shook  his  cassock  free  from 
the  frightened  girl's  grasp.  Again  he  raised  his 
voice,  and  the  echoes  of  it  sounded  through  the 
vast  building,  chilling  the  beartj  of  the  two 
women. 

"  May  the  curse  of  God  light  upon — " 

With  a  wild  cry  Inez  clapped  her  hands  to  her 
ears  and  fled  like  a  deer,  closely  followed  by  her 
sister,  fled  down  the  long,  gloomy  aisles,  out  un- 
der the  massive  portal  to  the  bright  sunlight. 


been  told  aright  ?  Did  you  counsel  and  aid  in 
the  desecration  of  the  altar  of  Toledo  f" 

"  Ay,  Marguerite,  and  your  brother  and  my 
husband,  as  well  as  the  whole  city,  are  saved.  If 
my  sin  is  great,  you  who  have^evoted  your  life 
to  God  must  pray  for  me." 

"  Pray  !"  exclaimed  Marguerite;  "  the  pravers 
of  the  whole  city  will  scarcely  avail  you.  Were 
yon  rand'?" 

"  No.  M.V  husband  wished  money,  and  now 
he  has  it.     I  f<-ar  nothing  now." 

"  May  the  holy  virgin  forgive  you,  Maria  de 
Padilla,  but  I  fear  some  dreadful  misfortune  will 
be  sent  upon  you.     I  go  to  pray  for  you." 

So  saying,  the  pious  Marguerite  lefc  the  room, 
scarcely  able  to  breathe  while  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  wretch  as  t'le  graceful  Maria  de  Padilla. 

Sometime  afterwards,  when  the  brave  Don 
John  de  Padilla,  together  with  some  friends,  was 
beheaded  for  treason,  wlio  shall  dare  say  that  the 
blow  was  sent  in  punishment  for  The  Desecra- 
ted Altar? 


amids  of  tapers  ;  that  well-known  kind  of  fire- 
work, the  Bengal  fire,  with  its  beautiful  light-blue 
flame,  is  also  in  requisition  for  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings. On  arriving  at  the  bridegroom's  house 
the  newly  married  couple  alone  are  admitted  ; 
the  rest  remain  outside  playing,  singing  and  hal- 
looing until  broad  day." 

To  this  brief  account  of  a  Mussulman  wed- 
ding procession  we  add  a  description,  from  the 
same  source,  of  the  procession  at  a  Hindoo  mar- 
riage : — "  It  was  the  month  (March)  in  which  the 
Hindoos  prefer  to  celebrate  their  marriages,  and 
we  met  in  several  streets  many  processions  of 
that  kind.  The  bridegroom  is  enveloped  in  a 
purple  mantle,  his  turban  dressed  out  with  gold 
tinsel,  tresses,  ribbons,  and  tassels,  so  that  from 
a  distance  it  appears  like  a  rich  crown.  The  de- 
pending ribbons  and  tassels  nearly  osver  the 
whole  face.  He  is  seated  upon  a  horse ;  rela- 
tives, friends  and  guests  surround  him  on  foot. 
When  he  reaches  the  house  of  the  bride,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  are  securely  closed. 
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ria  and  her  sister  Inez  remained  behind.  Hold- 
ing in  her  hand  the  cup  she  had  seized,  Maria 
knelt  in  prayer.  A  few  minutes  spent  so,  and 
she  rose  to  return.  As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  en-' 
countered  the  figure  of  a  priest  who  stood  gazing 
at  her  with  wonder-struck  eyes.  She  bowed  her 
head  and  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  the  eyes  of 
the  priest  fell  upon  the  massive  golden  goblet  she 
held  in  her  hands.  One  step  and  he  was  beside 
her. 

"  Daughter,  what  would  you  do  V  he  ex- 
claimed, and  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  you  have  dared  to  violate  God's 
holy  altar?  Have  you  dared  to  commit  that 
sacrilege  at  which  rough,  hardened  soldiers 
shrink  ?  Speak,  Donna  Maria  de  Padilla,  for  I 
know  you,  and  tell  me  what  insanity  has  led  you 
to  commit  this  crime  " 

Maria  de  Padilla,  though  she  was  far  above 
being  influenced  by  the  superstitious  fears  which 
the  common  people  felt,  yet  shuddered  slightly 
at  the  words  of  the  prie.st  She  folded  her  hands 
upon  her  breast  and  replied  : 


Rapidly  the  two  women,' drawing  their  mantles 
over  their  faces,  threaded  the  streets,  and  breath- 
less reached  their  home.  Once  there,  they 
seemed  more  at  ease.  Throwing  aside  her  man- 
tle Donna  Maria  exclaimed  : 

"  I  fear  not  God's  wrath,  Inez.  The  curses  of 
that  priest  are  powerless  to  work  me  evil.  My 
husband  and  your  lover,  Inez,  are  freed  from 
their  difficulties." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  young,  proud  wife  of 
Greneral  Padilla,  with  unequalled  bravery  and 
firmness,  freed  the  whole  of  the  "holy  junta" 
from  despair.  Scarcely  another  woman  at  that 
time  could  have  been  found  so  utterly  regardless 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 

The  whole  city  rung  with  the  news  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  cathedral  had  been  violated.  Few 
knew  who  had  done  the  deed  for  a  long  while. 
Donna  Marguerite  stood  aghast  at  the  recital 
given  by  one  of  the  servants.  With  trembling 
steps  she  hurried  to  her  sister  in-law's  room.  She 
found  Maria  lying  exhausted  on  her  couch. 

"  Maria  de  Padilla,"  she  exclaimed,  "  have  I 
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The  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing 
made  by  a  native  artist,  and  is  consequently  reli- 
able in  all  its  details,  though  to  our  unaccus- 
tomed eyes  it  appears  more  like  a  theatrical  pa- 
geant than  a  scene  of  real  life.  Yet  in  the  gor- 
geous East  these  displays  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  mounted  horsemen,  ponderous  ele- 
phants, the  splendid  palanquin  with  its  sumptu- 
ously arrayed  bearers,  the  escort  with  their  gilded 
maces,  the  torch-bearers,  the  lamels,  are  all  gath- 
ered on  such  an  occasion  to  do  honor  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Mdme.  PfeifFer,  in  her  inter- 
esting work,  "  A  Woman's  Journey  Round  the 
World,"  thus  records  some  particulars  of  a  Mus- 
sulman marriage  procession,  which  she  became 
acquainted  with  during  her  stay  at  Calcutta  : — 
"  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  a 
grand  procession  proceeds  to  the  bouse  of  the 
bridegroom  ;  and  late  in  the  evening  the  bride 
herself  is  also  conveyed  there  in  a  close  palan- 
quin, with  music  and  torches,  and  a  large  crowd 
of  friends,   many  of  whom  carry  regular  pyr- 


he  seats  himself  quietly  and  patiently  on  the 
threshold.  The  female  relations  and  friends  also 
gather  together  here,  without  conversing  much 
with  the  bridegroom  and  the  other  men.  This 
scene  continues  unchanged  until  nightfall.  The 
bridegroom  then  departs  with  his  friends ;  a 
closely-covered  wagon,  which  has  been  held  in 
readiness,  is  drawn  up  to  the  door ;  the  females 
slip  into  the  house,  bring  out  the  thickly-veiled 
bride,  push  her  into  the  wagon,  and  follow  her 
with  the  melodious  music  of  the  tam-tam.  The 
bride  does  not  start  until  the  bridegroom  has 
been  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  women 
then  accompany  her  into  the  bridegroom's  house, 
which,  however,  they  leave  soon  afterwards.  The 
music  is  kept  up  in  front  of  the  house  till  late  in 
the  night.  It  is  onlj'  the  marriages  of  the  lower 
classes  that  are  celebrated  in  this  manner." 

«  »■»  > 

Make  good  use  of  time,  if  thou  lovest  eterni- 
ty. Yesterday  cannot  be  recalled — to-morrow 
cannot  be  secure — to-day  is  only  thine  ; — if  once 
lost,  it  is  lost  forever. 
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THE  MOORISH  SORCERER. 

A    TALE    OF    QBANADA. 

BT  COUKTLAND  LIVINGSTON. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1565  saw  the 
assembling  of  a  vast  fleet  under  the  direction  of 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Cicli,  Governor  of  Sicily, 
for  the  purpose  of  sulnluing,  i(  possible,  the  noted 
corsair  of  the  Mediterranean,  Dragut,  in  whom 
the  terrors  of  Barbarossa  had  been  revived  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  coast. 
The  protection  which  Charles  V.  had  not  been 
able  fully^o  give  to  his  subjects,  was  still  more 
difficult  to  obtain  under  Philip  II.,  and  the  latter 
having  sutfered  through  his  own  subjects,  by  the 
depredations  of  the  corsairs,  was  now  determined 
to  punish  their  audacity. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  duke,  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men  by  an  epidemic,  and  the  loss  of 
several  of  the  ships,  by  becoming  entangled 
among  the  fiats  and  shallow  waters,  while  others 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  and  became  the  prey 
of  the  Turk,  rendered  the  expedition  a  sad  fail- 
ure. The  second  was  conducted  with  far  more 
sagacity.  Philip  collected  a  numerous  fleet  from 
Spain  and  Italy,  solicited  the  aid  of  Portugal 
and  that  of  the  gallant  Knights  of  ilalta,  and 
when  the  armament  had  reached  a  force  of  ninety 
large,  and  sixty  small  vessels,  he  made  a  more 
judicious  choice  of  an  admiral  than  before,  by 
appointing  Don  Francis  Mendoza  lo  the 
command. 

The  Knights  of  Malta,  formerly  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  expelled  from  Rhodes 
by  the  infidels,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V  ,  were 
now  led  by  John  Parriot  de  la  Valette  as  grand- 
mastei'.  This  man,  illustrious  by  his  character, 
his  noble  deeds  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  had 
clung  to  his  profession,  fiom  the  age  of  twenty, 
added  a  crowning  glory  to  his  name  by  the  zeal 
and  courage  with  which  he  defended  the  citadel 
of  Malta.  Calling  to  his  aid  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  he  collec  ted 
a  body  of  more  than  three  thousand  men. 
Added  to  these  were  five  hundred  galley  slaves, 
released  upon  the  solemn  pledge  of  faithful  ser- 
vice, and  the  Spanish  and  Italian  troops  com- 
pleted the  strength  of  the  garrison. 

At  the  camp  of  Solyman,  all  was  rage  and  in- 
dignation against  the  Kniglits  of  Malta.  The 
galleys  of  the  latter  had  captured  a  Turkish  gal- 
leon in  the  waters  of  Levant,  laden  with  magni- 
ficent goods  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  of  the  sul- 
tan's harem.  This  cargo  was  estimated  at 
eighty  thousand  ducats.  Bitterly  indeed  did  the 
fair  creatures  mourn  the  loss  of  their  splendid 
luxuries,  and  bitterly  did  Solyman  vow  to 
avenge  them.  For  every  tear  that  flowed  from 
the  brilliant  eyes  of  his  favorites,  he  swore  to  pay 
back  the  debt  by  the  death  of  a  Christian. 

Under  the  influence  of  so  worthy  a  motive,  the 
infidels  advanced  upon  Malta,  and  the  siege  of 
St.  Elmo,  which  cost  the  lives  of  fifteen  hundred 
Christians  and  ten  thousand  Turks,  commenced. 
For  awhile  the  Turkish  standard  towered  above 
the  fortress,  but  it  was  replaced  by  the  Banner  of 
the  White  Cross,  a:id  the  Knights  of  Malta  stood 
once  more  upon  their  rock,  invincible  against 
the  infidels.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip 
bestowed  upon  the  grand  master  a  sword  and 
dagger,  of  which  the  hilts  were  of  solid  gold, 
adorned  with  diamonds. 


After  the  cessation  of  the  various  civil  wars, 
an  edict  was  published  by  Philip,  forbidding  any 
one  to  enter  the  kingdom  in  the  Moresco  dress. 
For  a  long  time  the  order  was  punctiliously 
obeyed,  but  sometimes  it  would  be  broken  by 
those  who  professed  themselves  astrologers,  and 
to  whom  the  Moorish  costume  imparted  a  show 
of  oriental  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Among  the  nobles  of  Granada  was  Lord  de 
Meneze.s,  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
and  having  two  sons,  Carlos  and  Alphonso. 
Some  years  before  an  orphan  child  had  b^en 
committed  to  the  care  of  De  Menezes  by  a  friend, 
a  Spanish  cavalier  who  lost  his  life  at  the  siege 
of  St.  Klmo.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  he 
should  not  survive,  he  charged  one  of  the 
Knights  of  ^lalta  to  seek  out  his  motherless 
child  and  carry  her  to  his  friend,  De  Menezes. 
The  brave  knight  had  nobly  executed  his  trust, 
and  the  young  Isabella  was  reared  with  the  two 
sons  of  her  guardian,  who  were  but  a  few  years 
older  than  herself 

Between  Alphonso  and  Isabella  an  attachment 
of  the  tcndorest  kind  existed.     Nearer  her  age 


than  Carlos,  and  possessedof  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, which  prompted  him  to  all  kind  and  gener- 
ous deeds  towards  the  little  orphan,  his  image 
became  the  idol  of  her  thoughts.  Lord  De  Men- 
ezes himself  lookei^on  with  an  approving  smile, 
and  when  at  length  Alphonso,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  declared  his  wish  of  marrying  Isabella, 
the  father  gave  the  blessing  he  asked  and  re- 
joiced that  one  whom  he  had  loved  as  a  child, 
would  now  come  into  that  relation  in  reality. 

In  the  whole  kingdom  no  man  could  be  found 
who  united  in  himself  more  perfect  qualities  of 
mind  and  person  than  Alphonso  de  Menezes. 
Tall  and  finely  formed,  with  a  face  of  great 
beauty,  a  kingly  oye  and  a  wide  and  noble  fore- 
head, his  was  indeed  an  exterior  which  might 
well  justify  the  admiration  of  the  young  and  in- 
nocent girl.  But  when  to  these  were  added  the 
superior  graces  of  the  mind,  and  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  a  heart  that  beat  high  at  great  deeds  or 
melted  into  sympathy  with  sorrow  and  sufleriiig, 
what  wonder  that  Isabella  loved  as  maiden  sel- 
dom loved  before  1 

To  Carlos,  however,  the  unhidden  affection 
between  the  two  was  a  source  of  the  most  bitter 
emotion.  He,  who  had  checked  his  own  violent 
temper  and  guarded  his  proud  and  revengeful 
thoughts,  lest  the  expression  should  tronb'e  the 
happiness  of  Isabella,  could  not  endure  that  the 
prize  which  he  desired  should  become  his  broth- 
er's, and  a  fierce  and  haughty  rage  took  posises- 
sion  of  his  soul. 

Isabella  could  not  tell  why  she  grew  so  uneasy 
in  the  presence  of  him  whom  she  had  ever  called 
her  brother  ;  but  whenever  he  appeared,  she  felt 
a  trembling  at  her  heart,  and  a  sudden  subsiding 
of  all  joyful  emotions.  The  beautiful  songs 
which  were  ever  welling  from  her  lips  in  hall  or 
chamber,  or  orange  bower,  were  checked  at  the 
sight  of  Carlos,  who  now  seemed  to  follow  her 
footsteps  continually.  No  hour,  devoted  to  love 
and  Alphonso,  remained  free  from  his  intrusion, 
and  he  would  not  retire  from  her  presence  until 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  forbade  even  the  favored 
lover  to  stay  longer. 

Alphonso  often  found  the  dark  eyes  of  Isabel- 
la swimming  in  the  tears  which  Carlos  wrung 
from  her,  but  good  and  generous  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  suspect  his  brother  of  attempting  to 
supplant  him  in  her  afl'ections,  and  he  laughed  at 
her  fears  and  kissed  away  the  drops  that  accused 
Carlos  of  wrpng.  The  father  suspected  nothing, 
and  often  talked  to  his  eldest  son  in  a  way  that 
made  him  suffer  both  sorrow  and  rage,  of  the 
good  fortune  of  Alphonso  in  securing  for  his  wife 
a  being  so  beautiful,  so  good  and  simple-hearted 
as  their  own  Isabella. 

Already  the  orange-blossoms  were  budding 
that  were  to  adorn  the  brows  of  a  fairer  bride 
than  Granada  had  ever  boasted,  when  Alphonso 
suddenly  disappeared.  No  clue  whatever  could 
be  traced  of  him,  and  the  only  supposition  was 
that  he  had  been  accidentally  drowned. 

No  heart  ever  wholly  gives  up  a  being  thus 
lost,  and  even  Isabella  cherished  a  faint  hope  that 
some  mysterious  agency  might  restore  the  absent 
lover.  De  Menezes  smothered  his  own  deep 
grief  in  attempting  consolation  to  the  bereaved 
orphan.  Carlos  alone  affected  to  believe  that  no 
accident  had  occurred,  and  that  the  absence  of 
Alphonso  was  a  wilful  forsaking  of  his  bride.  It 
was  not  in  his  power  to  induce  any  idea  of  that 
nature  to  enter  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  Is- 
abella. They  knew  too  well  the  strength  and 
nobleness  of  his  afl'ection,  and  exonerated  him 
from  all  purposes  so  fraught  with  baseness,  so 
contrary  to  his  own  noble  nature. 


In  Granada,  where  the  Moors  once  built  mag- 
nificent palaces,  and  where  that  of  the  Moorish 
kings  yet  stands,  although  partly  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  the  Alhambra,  there  was  still  an 
obscure  corner  whete  a  few  of  that  nation  found 
a  home.  Poor,  miserable  and  illiterate,  they 
yet  possessed  a  chieftain.  Incapable  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  they  had  plactd  their  interests  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen.  Lewis 
Basa  had  carried  away  a  Moorish  giil  who  was 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  her  trilie,  but 
who  could  not  resist  the  handsonio  countenance 
of  a  lover  who,  to  the  somewhat  aged  prince,  was 
as  "  Hyperion  10  a  satyr."  Flight  was  inevit- 
able, and  Basa  chose  rather  to  inhabit  the  de- 
cayed portion  of  Granada,  and  dwell  upon  the 
former  grandeur  which  its  history  described,  to 
gaze  on  the  works  of  his  proud  ancestors,  which, 
before  the  siege  of  1492,  were  the  wonder  of  Eu- 
rope, than  to  bury  himself  in  the  dim  solitude 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  he  had  intended 
to  do. 


In  the  obscure  quarter  which  he  had  inhabited, 
ho  had,  one  day,  been  surprised  to  see  a  Spanish 
noble,  who  seemed  stealthily  to  examine  the 
dingy  premises  which  were  the  abodes  of  the 
scattered  tribe.  Basa's  first  thought  was  of 
Agnilla,  his  handsome  wife,  and  he  hastened  to 
hide  her  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  cavalier,  by 
bidding  her  take  her  children  to  a  house  at  some 
distance  and  lock  herself  within  its  walls  until  he 
should  come  for  her. 

He  then  turned  to  the  stranger,  who  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  aflTected  to  condole 
with  him  upon  the  decay  of  the  ancient  grandeur 
of  the  Moors,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  old 
differences  might  some  day  give  way  to  better 
feelings. 

"Philip  of  Spain  will  not  always  rule,  per- 
haps," answered  the  Moor,  sullenly,  "and  the 
Moresco  habit  m.iy  one  day  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Granada,  side  by  side  with  the  Span- 
ish cloak." 

"  True,"  replied  the  stranger  courteously. 
"  Such  would  be  my  wish  and  that  of  others, 
who,  I  know,  feel  indignant  at  the  cruelty  he 
once  manifested  toward  your  nation." 

Thus  soothing  the  suspicions  of  the  Moor,  and 
apparently  forgetting  that  he  was  placing  it  in 
the  man's  power  to  denounce  him  as  talking 
treason,  the  stranger  contrived  to  impress  him 
favorably,  and  a  few  more  visits  having  passed, 
in  which  Basa  could  see  no  design  upon  his  wife, 
but  a  decided  aversion  to  her  being  present  at 
their  interviews,  he  became  eager  for  his  coming. 

One  morning  the  youngest  e-hild  of  Basa,  the 
little  three-year-old  Amuretta,  in  her  eagerness 
after  shells,  was  drawn  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  A  wave  was  rolling  inward  and  the 
frail  form  yielded  to  its  pressure.  In  a  mo- 
ment it  would  have  been  too  late.  The  child  did 
not  see  her  danger,  but  the  strong  arm  of  the 
strange  cavalier  was  around  her  and  brought 
her,  dripping  and  senseless,  to  the  shore. 

The  father  was  frantic  at  the  sight  of  his  pale 
blossom  thus  borne  down  by  the  heavy  wave, 
but  when  she  revived,  his  gratitude  knew  no  re- 
straint. Amuretta  was  the  darling  of  the  rough, 
unpolished  Moor,  and  even  the  mother  did  not 
show  so  much  emotion  as  he  did  at  her  preser- 
vation. 

"  Pretty  shell  !"  was  the  child's  first  word,  as 
the  faint  pink  hue  came  into  her  cheek,  and  in 
the  little  hand  a  frail,  delicate  sea-shell  was 
found  tightly  grasped  through  all  that  almost 
death-struggle. 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  command  me  I  I  will  do 
your  bidding,  for  the  sake  of  my  darling.  land 
my  men  are  yours." 

The  stranger  bent  his  lips  to  the  ear  of  the 
swarthy  Moor.  The  words  he  uttered  brought 
a  flush  to  the  cheek  and  a  frown   to  the  brow 

"I  did  not  think,  my  lord,  that  I  should  hear 
a  proposal  like  that  from  your  lips ;  but  never 
mind  I  I  am  bound  to  do  your  will,  by  my  own 
promise,  and  as  the  man  is  doubtless  your  ene- 
my, and  would  do  the  same  by  you,  I  will  aid 
you  all  I  can." 

Still  the  Moor  trembled.  He  had  been  bold, 
reckless,  a  marauder,  a  chief  of  lawless,  outcast 
men,  but  he  was  unstained  by  any  deeper  crime, 
and  this  one  looked  monstrous  to  him.  The 
stranger  offered  him  gold,  and  he  dashed  it  to 
the  ground.  "  For  gratitude,  not  gold  !"  he  said, 
"  I  take  away  a  life  to  pay  you  for  the  precious 
one  you  gave  back  to  me  !" 

Even  the  stranger  shuddered  at  the  words  he 
uttered,  and  turned  away  as  if  irresolute.  But 
after  a  brief  space,  he  looked  up  and  said : 
"  Well,  Basa,  I  accept  the  gratitude  you  feel 
I  know  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  bribe 
you  with  gold ;  so  let  it  be  a  bond  between  us." 

"  And  this  man  is  your  enemy,  my  lord  V 

"  He  keeps  mo  from  my  love.  Is  not  that 
enough  1" 

"  Enough  for  me,  if  it  is  enough  for  thee,  my 
lord." 

"  Well  then,  away  with  squeamish  fears." 


In  an  apartment  of  the  Meneres  palace,  the 
father  of  the  two  young  men,  worn  down  by  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  his  son,  was  talking 
earnestly  with  Isabella.  She — a  pale,  drooping 
flower  that  had  not  smiled  since  the  day  on  which 
the  orange-blossoms  were  budding  for  her  bridal 
— was  answering  him  with  tears. 

"  Isabella,"  said  the  old  man,  "  Carlos  loves 
you.  Why  is  it,  now  that  si.x  years  have  passed 
since  Alphonso's  death,  that  you  cannot  bear  to 
hear  of  this  without  a  shudder?" 

"  I  cannot.  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
My  heart  is  buried  within  Alphonso's  grave." 


"  For  rm/  sake,  Isabella  !  But  look,  child  1 
Here  comes  the  inquisitor,  Manfredo." 

"  The  inquisitor  ?  Father,  what  can  he  want 
with  us?" 

A  sallow,  low-browed  man  entered  the  room 
by  one  door,  just  as  Carlos  came  in  another. 
They  met. 

"  This  is  well,  my  Lord  Carlos  !"  said  Man- 
fredo. "  The  Moresco  woman  who  came  up  to 
the  city  last  evening,  from  some  unknown  quar- 
ter, wishes  to  see  you." 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  Her  husband  has  been  seized  on  suspicion  of 
having  gone  back  to  the  faith  he  had  abjured,  and 
has  referred  us  to  you,  as  witness  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  holy  church." 

The  woman  who  had  quietly  crept  in  behind 
the  inquisitor,  now  came  forward.  Carlos  looked 
at  her. 

"  I  cannot  serve  you,  if  I  would,"  he  said, 
gravely.     "  I  never  saw  you  betore." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  woman,  bitterly. 
"Think  a  moment.  My  husband's  name  is 
Basa." 

"I  never  heard  of  him,"  repeated  Carlos,  yet 
a  strange  pallor  was  on  his  lip,  and  the  big  drops 
stood  upon  his  forehead.  By  a  violent  effort,  he 
recovered  himself,  and  after  a  few  moments'  re- 
flection, he  told  the  inquisitor  that  the  woman 
was  right  and  that  her  husband  was  a  good 
Christian,  begging  him  to  have  him  released. 
De  Menezes  urged  the  woman  to  stay  and  take 
some  refreshment,  but  her  anxiety  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  eat. 

"  I  shall  not  taste  food  again  until  Basa  is 
free,"  said  Aguilla,  but  she  lingered  near  Is- 
abella, as  she  passed  out  to  the  garden  which 
bordered  on  the  seashore.  With  a  fierce  glance 
after  Manfredo,  she  took  a  little  poniard  from  her 
bosom. 

"  I  had  hard  work  to  keep  this  from  coming 
out,  lady,  while  that  man  was  here." 

"  Hush  !  Are  you  a  woman,  and  say  such 
things  V  asked  Isabella. 

"  You  know  not  my  wrongs,  lady.  That  man, 
the  agent  of  the  inquisition,  imprisoned  me  five 
years  ago,  with  my  sweet  children.  There  was 
no  bed,  no  fire,  not  a  ray  of  light,  save  when 
they  brought  a  lamp  for  one  moment  when  giv- 
ing us  the  hard,  black  bread  which  kept  the 
breath  in  ns.  O,  lady,  it  was  dreadful  I  I  shud- 
der even  now  when  I  think  of  what  I  suffered  in 
that  hideous  den." 

At  that  moment,  a  tall  man  passed  the  garden 
gate.  His  appearance  disconcerted  Isabella. 
She  believed  that  he  was  seeking  the  woman. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  husband,  escaped  or  re- 
leased, for  she  perceived  that  ho  wore  the  Moor- 
ish dress. 

"  Do  you  know  him  V  she  asked. 

"  No.  He  is  some  Moresco  chieftain,  per- 
haps, who  hides  among  the  mountains.  Ho 
wears  the  Moorish  dress  forbidden  by  the  royal 
edict." 

Isabella  dropped  her  veil,  hut  Aguilla  ac- 
costed him  as  he  approached,  to  tell  him  of  his 
danger. 

"  You  mistake,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  a 
Christian." 

The  woman  saw  that  it  was  he  who  misunder- 
stood, and  she  begged  Isabella  to  speak  to  him. 

"  We  are  friends,  sir,"  said  the  trembling  girl. 
"  If  you  wish  for  concealment.  Lord  de  ftlenezes 
will  gladly  shelter  you.  Or  if  you  have  been 
wronged,  he  is  so  generous,  and  the  Lord  Carlos 
is  so  brave,  that  no  sufleriog  would  plead  to  them 
in  vain." 

The  stranger  seemed  evidently  agitated.  Ho 
could  only  bow  his  thanks  and  say  that  he  do- 
sired  no  assistance,  and  with  a  reverent  air,  he 
left  their  presence  and  walked  up  the  high  road, 
leaving  Isabella  almost  as  agitated  as  himself, 
yet  not  knowing  why  the  Moor's  presence  should 
have  stirred  her  so  strangely. 


The  morning  after  this  arose  with  the  red  light 
of  an  autumnal  sun.  At  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain whose  steep  sides  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  Granada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
which  made  the  background  of  the  picture,  two 
men  were  walking  slowly  together  and  talking  in 
low  tones,  as  if  they  feared  listeners  in  that  lonely 
place. 
."  Look,  Basa!  yonder  is  your  house." 
"  It  is  indeed  in  sight.  A  pleasant  sight,  in- 
deed, after  that  horrible  dungeon.  Faith,  my 
Lord  Carlos,  one  would  almost  abjure  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  if  it  digs  such  graves  for  the  living. 
My  woes  are  ended,  though,  thanks  to  you,  as 
for  other  favors.     My  little  darling,  my  Amu- 
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retta  !  had  it  not  been  for  your  preserving  arm, 
would  now  liavc  been  sleeping  in  the  coral  caves. 
How  can  I  thank  you  ■?" 

"  Basa,  your  debt  is  easily  repaid." 
"How,  sir?     Command  me." 
"  He  whom  you  killed  was  beloved  by  her  I 
hoped  long  ago  to  have  wedded." 

"And  you  are  not  married!  My  lord,  you 
told  me  otherwise." 

"I  know  it;  but  now  I  own  the  truth,  and  re- 
quire further  aid  from  you." 

Ba^a  looked  dissatisfied,  but  begged  him  to 
go  on. 

"  This,  then,  is  what  I  would  have  you  do. 
The  lady  is  a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  and  be- 
lieves in  the  ministry  of  spirits.  With  your 
help,  I  will  contrive  a  scene  in  which  music,  and 
incense,  and  strange  voices  will  excite  her  imag- 
ination. Dressed  as  a  Moorish  astrologer  or  sor- 
cerer, you  can  tell  her  mystery  enough,  and 
when  the  mummery  has  passed  away,  you  must 
contrive  that  the  picture  which  I  bade  you  take 
from  the  dead  man,  shall  be  left  where  the  smoke 
has  evaporati'd.  That  will  assure  her  of  his 
death,  and  she  will  not  listen  to  me  until  she  is 
so  assured." 

"  But  you  fold  me,  my  lord,  that  the  lady  loved 
you,  and  that  his  return  would  bring  death  and 
dishonor  upon  you — upon  her.  Knowing  the 
falseness  of  this,  I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Fool !  you  who  killed  for  hire,  must  now 
have  scruples  to  do  this  !" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord.  I  did  not  kill  for  hire. 
I  served  you  from  gratitude  only.  Besides,  / 
knew  not  then  that  it  was  your  brother!" 

Carlos  turned  pale  as  death.  He  drew  his 
breath  with  difficulty.     '•  Who  told  you?" 

"He  told  me  himself.  I  could  not  kill  him 
when  he  said  that.  I  saw  your  likeness  in  his 
face,  and  although  he  bade  me  take  his  life 
when  I  told  him  that  the  lady  whose  portrait 
he  wore,  loved  you  only,  stilt  my  hand  would  not 
do  the  work.     Thank  God  1  did  not !" 

"Basa,  you  shall  aid  me  now." 

"  1  cannot,  sir.  Your  servants  would  know 
me.  Lot  me  not  appear  in  this.  But  one 
thing  1_  will  do.  There  was  a  stranger  in  the 
woods  last  evening,  gathering  herbs  in  the  moon- 
light. Manfredo's  agents  were  out  questioning 
him.  He  was  a  Moor,  and  as  they  sounded  him 
in  your  name,  to  know  why  he  lurked  in  your 
domain,  ho  answered  haughtily,  '  Tell  the  Lord 
Carlos  I  am  one  who  can  bring  the  dead  to  life.' " 

"  Where  does  he  live  V 

"  Yonder,  beside  the  brook,  in  a  sniiiU  dell. 
They  call  it  the  Giant's  Cradle.  A  mountain- 
ash  covers  his  roof  and  hides  the  hut  from  sight." 

"  Well,   then,   I  go    to  seek  ifc     Farewell." 

"  Farewell,  sir,  you  cannot  miss  it." 

Carlos  was  not  long  in  6nding  the  hut.  The 
Moor  was  visible,  and  requested  him  to  state  his 
business.  Ho  told  him  that  he  loved  a  lady  who 
would  return  his  love  if  she  could  be  satisfied  of 
the  death  of  another  to  whom  she  had  been  be- 
trothed. Until  then,  she  would  not  wed  him. 
He  had  a  picture  of  her  in  his  possession  which 
she  had  given  to  her  lover,  "  but  which,"  said 
he,  "  she  does  not  know  that  I  have.  You  can 
call  up  the  dead.  Of  course  there  will  no  form 
appear,  but  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  shall 
have  passed  away,  this  picture  will  give  evidence 
to  her  that  his  spirit  has  left  it  there.  Every- 
thing shall  be  ready.  I  will  prepare  the  music, 
the  altar  and  incense.  Here  is  the  picture  and 
here  is  your  gold." 

He  passed  out  of  the  hut.  The  Moor  flung 
down  the  money  indignantly.  He  gazed  with 
passionate  tears  upon  the  picture,  which  he  then 
hid  within  his  vest,  while  from  a  box  he  took 
another  picture,  representing  a  man  lying  in  a 
wood,  with  three  Moors  standingover  him.  Se- 
curing this  also  beneath  his  garments,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Lord  de  Menezes,  his  son  and  Is- 
abella. A  strain  of  music,  soft  as  Irom  an  Eolian 
harp,  rose  upon  the  air.  Isabella  trembled  and 
pressed  close  to  her  guardian. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  would  fain  have  been 
spared  this  mockery." 

"  Do  you  not  believe  then,  in  spirits,  lady?" 
asked  the  Moor. 

His  voice  thrilled  through  her  very  soul,  and 
to  save  herself  from  observation,  she  said  no 
more,  but  awaited  calmly  the  result.  Again  his 
voice  shook  her  with  strange  emotions,  as  he 
called  upon  the  spirit  of  Alphonso  to  appear.  A 
long  pause  followed,  then  renewed  callings  for 
Alphonso.  Then  it  was  that  Isabella  protested 
against  the  unholy  ceremony,  and  insisted  on 
being  allowed  to  depart. 


After  she  had  gone  the  Moor  renewed  the  in- 
vocations, adding  that  if  he  was  really  dead,  they 
desired  him  to  bring  that  which  he  held  closely 
when  dying,  but  if  still  living,  togivc  some  token 
of  the  past. 

Suddenly  the  altar  took  fire  and  the  bright 
light  shone  upon  a  picture.  It  was  that  of  the 
wood  scene,  where  the  three  Moors  stood  above 
the  prostrate  mun.  In  one  of  the  f.iccs,  Carlos 
recognized  Basa. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  forced  open  and 
Manfredo  appeared  with  the  ofiicers  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. They  seized  upon  the  Moor, Accusing  him 
of  sorcery,  while  Carlos,  who  had  been  in  appar- 
ent stupor  from  the  moment  that  he  hud  seen  ihc 
resemblance  of  Basa  in  the  picture,  joined  the 
cry,  and  hurried  the  servants  to  take  the  Moor  to 
the  dungeon,  while  Lord  dc  Menezes  sought  Is- 
abella, fearful  of  th^  consequences  of  the  scene 
upon  her  weakened  nerves. 

"  It  must  be  true,  Isabella,  he  said  to  her,  ten- 
derly, "  our  beloved  Alphonso  is  no  more." 

"  Believe  it  not,  dear  lord." 

"  It  was  no  mortal  trick,  my  child.  The  face 
was  that  of  Alphonso.  He  was  disarmed  and 
overpowered,  but  still  he  clasped  something  to 
his  heart — '' 

"  It  was  my  portrait,  father.  I  gave  it  to  him 
secretly  before  we  parted." 

Carlos  interrupted  her,  bringing  in  the  keys  of 
the  dungeon,  and  saying  that  Manfredo  had  in- 
trusted the  wizard  Moor  to  his  keeping. 

"  That  is  well.  But,  Carlos,  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  speeches  which  the  sorcerer  made  ? 
Surely  he  looked  at  you  when  he  talked  of  guilt." 

"Nay,  father,  I  cannot  tell.  The  sorcery  is 
too  much  for  my  comprehension." 

"  W^ell,  at  least  the  picture  may  guide  us  to 
discover  the  villains  who  murdered  Alphonso." 

"  Now  God  forbid  !"  said  Carlos,  in  a  voice  too 
low  to  reach  his  father's  ear.  Meanwhile,  Is- 
abella had  secured  the  keys  of  the  dungeon.  The 
thought  had  struck  her  that  the  Moor,  although' 
acting  a  sorcerer's  part,  might  bear  some  tidings 
to  her  of  Alphonso's  life  or  death,  and  stealing 
out  unobserved,  she  hastened  to  the  door  of  that 
awful  cell.  A  small  lamp  assisted  her  to  find 
the  lock,  and  in  a  moment  she  stood  on  the  cold, 
damp  flags.  It  was  long  before  the  dim  light 
showed  her  the  inmate  of  the  place.  At  length 
she  saw  him  lying  on  the  stone  bench  that  served 
him  for  a  couch.  The  overshadowing  turban  of 
the  magician  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hair,  soft 
and  curling  in  its  black  luxuriance,  was  thrown 
aside  from  the  noble  forehead.  She  held  the 
light  close  to  him,  but  the  right  hand  was  cover- 
ing the  face.  In  the  left,  Isabella  saw  her  own 
picture,  and  shrieked  at  the  sight.  The  prisoner 
started  and  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  face.  O, 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  that  sight.  It  was  Al- 
phonso himself!  *  *  The  return,  so  blessed 
to  Isabella,  brought  penitence  to  Carlos,  but  the 
memory  of  his  guilt  wrought  his  death.  Al- 
phonso forgave  him,  but  Isabella  could  never 
look  upon  his  face  again,  even  when  dead. 

They  were  wedded  without  pomp,  in  a  few 
days,  and  but  for  this  one  sad  and  painful  remem- 
brance, were  happy  and  serene. 


«  »»»  » 
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TUE  DEATH  OF  MAKLEY. 

A  LEAF  FBOU  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  AUINEB. 

BY    MAURICE    SILIMGSBY. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  twelve — a  wilting, 
broiling  July  day  in  the  summer  of  1849.  We 
had  crossed  Bear  River,  and  camped  near  Stee- 
ple Rock,  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  were 
now  laying  by,  partly  on  account  of  the  extreme 
heat,  and  partly  to  recruit  our  jaded  cattle,  when 
our  attention  was  aiTcsted  by  a  single  horseman 
dashing  madly  towards  us  from  the  west.  He 
was  in  pursuit  of  a  doctor ;  a  terrible  tragedy 
had  just  been  enacted — a  man  named  Marlcy 
had  been  shot. 

We  mounted  our  horses — the  doctor  and  I — 
and  accompanying  the  young  man  on  his  return 
(ho  was  Marley's  nephew),  we  were  enabled  to 
glean  from  him  the  following  particulars  : 

They  had  left  St.  Louis  about  the  same  time 
with  ourselves,  their  company  at  the  start  con- 
sisting of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  had  since 
died.  Marley  owned  the  teams,  and  the  rest  came 
out  with  him  as  passengers.  Among  their  num- 
ber was  a  young  fellow  named  Hunter,  who  had 
paid  the  farmer  a  liberal  sum  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  himself  and  stores.  They  were  both 
strong  politicians,  and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it. 


were  very  warm  and  earnest  adherents  to  oppo- 
site factions.  They  had  commenced  on  the  start 
by  agreeing  to  disagree,  and  had  sustained  their 
differences  with  admirable  pc^severanre,  contend- 
ing the  ground  inch  by  inch,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  bullies 
in  the  great  political  arena.  They  had  quarrelled 
incessantly  since  leaving  Green  River,  at  which 
point  we  had  last  met,  and  since  their  arrival  at 
Steeple  Rock,  it  appeared  that  Marley  had  used 
abusive  language  to  Hunter,  and  finally  had 
capped  the  climax  of  his  unmanliness  by  de- 
grading the  mother  of  his  opponent,  who  he  had 
never  known,  by  some  foul  and  vulgar  allusion 
not  proper  to  mention. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  Mr.rlcy's  meanness. 
Hunter  rushed  out  of  the  tent  to  the  store-wagon, 
where  he  had  placed  his  revolver,  fully  deter- 
mined to  force  him  to  a  retraction  of  his  words, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  On  re  entering  the 
tent,  he  called  on  Marley  to  retract,  but  instead 
of  complying,  the  unreasonable  fellow  caught 
up  an  axe  and  rushed  forward,  as  though  he 
would  cleave  him  to  the  earth ;  but  before  ho 
could  reach  him,  and  before  any  one  present 
could  interfere.  Hunter  levelled  his  revolver  and 
shot  him  through  the  abdomen. 

Such  was  the  nephew's  version  of  the  story. 
before  reaching  their  encampment,  and  what  was 
still  more  remarkable,  he  did  not  consider  Hun- 
ter much  to  blame. 

"I  would  have  done  the  same  thing,"  added 
the  young  man,  "  had  any  one  offered  a  similar 
insult  to  my  mother." 

On  entering  the  tent,  we  found  the  unfortunate 
Marley  stretched  at  full  length  on  some  bufl^alo 
robes.  He  was  a  man  of  giant  strength,  and  his 
writhings  and  contortions  were  painful  to  wit- 
ness. We  had  observed  Hunter  on  the  outside 
before  we  entered  the  tent.  He  was  a  spare-built 
young  man  of  about  twenty-five,  rather  intellec- 
tual in  appearance,  of  a  remarkably  quick,  nerv- 
ous temperament,  and  as  he  walked  rapidly  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  entrance,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  it  was  evident  to  those 
who  saw  him  that  he  was  suffering  the  cxtrcmest 
mental  agony. 

No  sooner  did  Marley  loam  that  my  compan- 
ion was  a  doctor,  than  he  expressed  a  desire  that 
he  should  examine  his  wound,  and  tell  him  can- 
didly if  he  considered  it  a  hopeless  case  ;  for  if  so, 
he  not  only  wished  to  be  prepared  for  the  event, 
but  was  desirous  also  of  dictating  a  letter  to  his 
family. 

It  seemed  the  poor  fellow,  even  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  had  entertained  some  vague  hope 
that  his  wound  might  not  prove  fatal.  The  doc- 
tor shook  his  head  ominously,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, and  Marley,  who  had  been  watching 
his  countenance  narrowly,  read  his  fate  in  that 
one  look.  He  turned  a  little  on  one  side  and 
groaned,  but  for  tho  moment  exhibited  no  other 
signs  of  emotion. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  need  of  your  saying 
the  word,"  he  at  length  said  in  a  husky  voice  ; 
"you  think  I  will  never  leave  this  spot?" 

"  I  do.  I  would  not  conceal  my  true  opinion 
from  you,  so  long  as  you  have  required  it,  and  so 
long  as  you  have  expressed  a  wish  to  communi- 
cate with  your  friends." 

He  groaned,  and  for  a  short  time  lay  without 
motion,  and  so  very  silent  that  one  might  have 
imagined  the  grim  conqueror  had  suddenly  stolen 
a  march  upon  him.  The  doctor  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  possibly  survive  till  morning, 
and  advised  him  to  lose  no  time  in  arranging  his 
earthly  affairs. 

He  then  desired,  throtigh  us,  to  dictate  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  which  was  to  be  safely  forwarded  to 
her  address  the  moment  we  should  arrive  in  Cal- 
ifornia; but  as  their  camp  aflbrded  neither  pens, 
paper,  nor  ink,  I  was  compelled  to  ride  back  with 
the  doctor  to  procure  them.  Obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary materials,  I  hurried  back  to  execute  the 
important  mission.  On  reaching  the  tent,  I 
heard  tho  voice  of  Marley.  He  was  raving  to 
himself  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  and  heaping 
curses  of  the  most  terrible  import  upon  the  head 
of  his  murderer.  Such  langu.ige  I  never  before 
heard — so  full  of  despair,  so  bereft  of  all  hope. 
I  glanced  into  the  tent,  and  saw  that  he  was  alone. 
He  observed  me  in  a  moment,  and  knowing  that 
I  must  have  overheard  some  portion  of  his  rav- 
ings, he  exclaimed  : 

"  I  thought  no  one  heard  me.  But,  O  God  ! 
any  one  who  has  a  family  unprovided  for,  can 
imagine  what  one's  feelings  must  Ije  in  my  situ- 
ation. I  have  but  one  word  for  the  miserable, 
cowardly  wretch  who  has  effected  this — this  ruin 
upon  my  family.     May  a  curse  rest  on  him  for-  I 


ever  and  forever!  and  may  nothing  he  under- 
takes ever  prosper.  When  he  dies,  may  he  die 
as  I  am  dying,  by  the  hand  of  some  cowardly 
assassin,  far  from  home  and  friends,  and  may  his 
torments  be  lengthened  out  as  mine  have  been, 
without  a  hope  either  for  the  present  or  the 
future  !" 

"  Hold,  Marley,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  don't 
curse  me ;  I  am  penitent !  S|)are  mc,  and  I 
swear  to  you  on  my  bended  knees ;  I  will  bind 
myself  by  the  most  sacred  oath  over  registered 
in  heaven  by  mortal  lips,  to  make  the  welfare  of 
your  family  subservient  to  all  my  aims  and  pur- 
I)OKcs  in  the  future.  Kverything  I  obtain  in  this 
world  shall  be  divided  with  them,  fairly  and 
equally,  so  help  me  God." 

I  turned  and  beheld  Hunter  standing  near  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  and  only  a  lew  feet  from 
me.  His  head  was  bowed  down,  and  a  more 
perfect  picture  of  human  wretchedness  could 
not  well  be  conceived.  I  could  not  but  pity  him, 
and  wondered  how  Murley  could  remain  so  sav- 
agely indifferent ;  but  I  hardly  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  wide  difference  in  our  situations — 
myself  in  perfect  health,  Marley  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  and  brought  there  by  tho  very  one 
now  interceding  for  forgiveness.  I  forgot  also 
that  it  was  far  from  natural  for  human  nature  to 
forgive  those  who  have  inflicted  a  mortal  injury, 
and  Marley,  wholly  unmoved  by  the  other's  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation,  turned  away  his  face 
with  an  expression  of  hitter  scorn.  I  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  fixed  and  determined  look  of 
hatred. 

"  You  shall  not  turn  me  from  my  purpose  in 
this  way,"  cried  the  excited  suppliant,  gliding 
past  me  and  approaching  the  prostrate  man. 
"  It  is  my  desire  to  convince  you  of  my  sincerity. 
I  wish  to  show  you  that  I  would  benefit  ihose  I 
have  wronged.  Do  not  interrupt  me.  It  is  net 
my  wish  to  avoid  the  law.  I  am  worth  thon- 
sand6  of  dollars,  which  I  will  willingly  make 
over  to  them,  and  on  my  arrival  in  California  I 
will  surrender  myself  up  to  the  authorities.  O, 
Marley,  the  idea  of  being  cursed  by  one  already 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave  is  too  horrible  to  think 
of.  Yon  can,  you  must,  you  will  think  better 
of  it!" 

"  Never,  never  !"  shouted  Marley,  rising  on 
his  elbow  and  glaring  at  Hunter  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  wild  beast.  "  Hear  me  !  If  it  was  my  last 
breath,  I  would  curse  you  till  I  died.  You  can 
leave  me,  for  that  is  all  the  consolation  you  will 
ever  get  from  me,  if  I  was  to  live  a  thousand 
years.  Your  cowardly  face  is  so  hateful  to  me, 
that  if  dying  were  only  to  shut  my  eyes  on  such 
as  you,  I  wouldn't  mind  it." 

"  The  Almighty  will  decide  which  is  the  great- 
est coward !"  cried  Hunter,  goaded  to  despera- 
tion by  the  bitter  taunt.  "  I  craved  only  the 
privilege  of  atoning  for  the  past  by  devoting  my 
life  to  those  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  as  dear  to 
you  as  me."  And  with  these  words  he  glided 
out  of  the  tent  as  silently  as  he  had  entered. 

For  some  seconds  Marley  lay  with  his  eyes  di- 
rected towards  the  spot  where  Hunter  had  dis- 
appeared, and  then  turning  to  me  with  a  weary 
and  exhausted  look,  he  inquiringly  said  : 

"  Can  any  one  blame  me  ?  He  has  robbed  me 
of  the  best  part  of  my  life,  reduced  my  poor  fam- 
ily, whom  I  can  never  more  see,  to  want,  and 
for  no  other  cause  than  an  unbridled  slip  of  the 
tongue,  which  any  reasonable  man  must  have 
overlooked.  No,  no !  I  will  not  retract.  May 
he  be  cursed  forever  and  ever  !" 

Marley  was  so  exhausted  after  this  terrible  out- 
break, that  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke  for  the 
space  of  five  minutes.  When  he  did,  beseemed 
quite  calm  and  collected.  I  then  seated  myself 
near  him,  and  wrote  according  to  his  dictation. 
It  was  a  kind-  and  affecting  letter,  giving  advice 
to  his  wife  and  children  as  to  their  future  con- 
duct, and  informing  them  that  they  would  never- 
more see  him  in  this  world.  When  the  task  was 
completed,  I  scaled  and  addressed  the  letter  as 
he  wished,  and  the  poor  fellow  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  superscription. 

"  It  n'ill  be  many  a  day  in  reaching  them  after 
I  am  under  the  sod  !" 

He  then  placed  it  in  my  hand,  and  desired  me 
to  call  in  his  nephews.  I  found  them  seated  a 
short  distance  from  the  tent,  smoking.  I  deliv- 
ered the  request,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  was 
on  my  way  back  to  camp.  Marley  died  a  little 
before  twelve  that  night ;  but  his  curse  seemed  to 
follow  Hunter,  for,  on  his  arrival  in  California, 
ho  was  found  one  morning  murdered,  dying  even 
as  Marley  had  prayed,  by  the  hand  of  violence. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  gentle  reader.  It  ii 
literally  true. 
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MAY    FESTIVAL    OF    CHILDREN    OF   TIIE    WARREN    STREET    CHAPEL,  AT    THE    MUSIC    HALL. 


MAY  DAY  AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

We  give,  this  week,  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  tableaux  presented  by  the  children  of 
the  Warren  Street  Chapel  at  their  late  May  Day 
Festival,  drawn  expressly  for  us  hy  Mr.  Alfred 
Wand.  The  conductors  of  this  institution  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  pleasures  for 
their  youthful  charge,  and  for  any  children  or 
young  persons  de>irous  of  enjoying  them,  within 
doors,  on  May  Day.  Our  climate  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  admits  of  any  other  mode  with  comfort  or 
safety.  Much  has  been  said  about  changing  the 
day  to  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June  in  New 
England.  It  is  hard  to  do  so.  The  Sunday 
School  excursions  commence  usually  in  June, 
and  continue  through  summer,  to  furnish  open 
air  imitations  of  an  English  May  Day.  The 
shelter  ot  a  hall  has  for  many  years  been  found 
best  for  the  first  of  May  in  Boston.  It  is  gener- 
ally known  in  our  community,  and  throughout 
our  country,  that  the  Warren  Street  Chapel  has 
done  not  a  little  in  all  such  ways  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  children,  but  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  as 
well  known  as  it  should  be,  that  this  has  been 
done  upon  clear  and  high  moral  principles.  We 
believe  the  institution 
has  laid  us  all  under 
great  obligations,  and  il- 
lustrated and  enforced 
one  of  our  first  social, 
civic,  and,  we  arc  not 
afraid  to  add,  Christian 
duties  and  privileges. 
Men,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  bond  and 
free,  will,  do,  and  must 
have  enjoyment.  Our 
Saviour's  first  miracle 
turned  water  into  wine 
for  a  marriage  festival. 
And  wherever,  in  any 
age  of  the  church,  his 
example  has  been  fol- 
lowed, good  has  been 
the  result.  So  does  the 
Catholic  church  find  it, 
so  did  Martin  Luther, 
many  ot  the  strictest 
protestants  of  Europe, 
and  some  of  the  bei^t 
Christians  of  our  own 
land.  Mr.. Barnard  men- 
tions, in  his  late  annual 
report  of  the  Chapel, 
that  our  distinguished 
townsman,  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Lyman,  learned 
this  great  lesson  in  Eu- 
rope, when  he  was  study- 
ing men  and  manners 
there,  on  a  tour  in  early 
life.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  German  vil- 
lages, where  there  was  a 
little  dance  on  the  green 
after  church,  the  minis- 
ters and  the  elders  look- 
ing on,  were  benefited  in 
many  ways  and  not 
harmed  in  any,  by  the 
custom.       The     people 


learned  to  enjoy  themselves-  rationally,  really, 
and  soberly.  They  were  much  less  likely  to  be 
immoral  than  they  would  have  been  under  a  sys- 
tem of  restraint  and  asceticism.  To  render  a 
community  free  from  vice,  to  lift  them  above  the 
vulgar  and  gross  allurements  to  sin,  they  must  be 
familiar  with  suitable,  beneficial  and  agreeable 
social  pleasures.  Miss  Bremer  bud  this  on  her 
mind  when  she  asked  a  Sunday  School  class 
committed  to  her  in  America,  if  they  never  had 
a  dance  when  the  lesson  was  over.  Of  course, 
nobody  here  proposes  dancing  on  the  Sabbath, 
except  the  Sliakers.  But  when  the  nse  of  flow- 
ers is  ridiculed,  and  simple  dances  are  con- 
demned by  the  church  people,  as  they  were  by 
the  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  pleasure  will  be 
seized  through  stealth  or  hypocrisy,  and  all  the 
more  harm  he  done.  How  much  wiser  and  bet- 
ter it  is  to  provide  occasional  /wo/jec  means  of  en- 
joyment, and  tHke  charge  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  young  especially,  to  keep  them  simple  and 
pure,  and  to  lend  them  all  the  advantage  that 
must  accrue  from  the  presence  of  the  wise  and 
good.     A  lawyer,  who  was  a  member  of  a  very 


different  church,  procured  admission  for  his 
office-boy  at  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  The  lad  was  interested,  as 
might  be  supposed.  He  was  often  excused  from 
work  that  he  might  attend  to  dancing,  singing, 
or  some  festivity.  Matters  went  on  very  well. 
But  robberies  were  detected  in  all  the  offices  of 
the  building  where  ho  and  many  other  boys 
were  employed,  and  it  was  found  that  every  boy 
had  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  rob  their  employ- 
ers except  this  hoy,  who  had  found  something  else 
and  better  to  do  in  his  singing,  playing,  dancing 
hours.  "Well,"  said  an  old  gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability  fioin  one  of  our  southern 
cities,  as  he  gazed  with  tears  of  delight  upon 
some  of  the  children's  dances,  "  why,  this  is  what 
I  have  prayed  my  Maker,  all  my  life,  to  see !" 
"I  go  back  to  my  king  in  Denmark  to  say,"  ob- 
served an  officer  of  artillery,  deputed  to  report 
upon  the  prison  discipline  of  the  United  States, 
"  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  system  we 
adopt,  or  prisons  wo  establish.  If  we  can  have 
your  comiTion  schools,  your  Sunday  schools,  and 
such  pleasures  for  our  children,  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  need  no  prisons !" 


PLAN   OF   THE   PROPOSED    CONSERVATORY  OF  ART,   SCIENCE   AND   HISTORICAL   RELICS. 


THE  NEW  PROPOSED  CONSERVATORY. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  draw- 
ing made  by  Mr.  William  Waud,  architect,  oo 
the  plan  and  from  the  suggestions  of  WiJIiam  E. 
Baker,  Esq  ,  editor  ofthe  Conservatory  Journal, 
a  gentleman  devoting  his  time  and  talents  in  aid 
of  the  effort  now  making  to  establish  a  "Mass- 
achusetts Conservatory  of  Art,  Science,  and  His- 
torical Relics  "  The  building  Mr.  Baker  pro- 
poses, is,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  to  be  located  in  the  public  gar- 
den, the  main  central  entrance  facing  Charles 
Street,  on  a  line,  the  prolongation  of  which  will 
run  through  the  centre  of  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue, shown  with  its  proposed  avenues  of  trees 
in  the  distance.  Constructed  of  granite,  glass 
and  iron,  a  building  of  the  size  indicated  in  the 
drawing,  woultl  cost  $500,000.  The  plan  sug- 
gested admits,  as  Mr.  Baker  remarks,  "  the  iso- 
lation of  the  several  societies,  yet  forms  in  the  ag- 
gregate, one  grand  architectural  whole  that  can 
be  extended  as  may  be  required,  without  destroy- 
ing the  effect,  by  intersecting  gallery  with  gal- 
lery, indefinitely."  The  arm  on  the  right,  near- 
est the  spectator,  would  be  devoted  to  Natural 
History.  On  one  side, 
under  a  colonnade,  open 
in  summer  and  clo^ed 
in  winter,  would  be 
aquaria ;  in  the  corre- 
sponding colonnade  on 
the  other  side  of  the 
same  wing,  an  aviary. 
In  the  tower  at  the  ex- 
tremity would  be  rooms 
for  the  Natural  History 
Society.  The  next  wing 
on  the  right  would  be 
devoted  to  Horticulture, 
Floriculture  and  Agri- 
culture; the  nearest  wing 
on  the  left  to  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  remaining 
wing  to  History,  etc. 
Between  the  wings  ap- 
propriated to  Nuluril 
History  and  Horticul- 
ture, would  be  a  zoolog- 
ical garden,  with  living 
animals ;  the  next  angle 
would  contain  experi- 
mental gardens ;  the  an- 
gle on  the  left,  historical 
statues,  etc.,  thatdirectly 
in  front  of  the  spectator, 
parterres  of  flowers, 
fountains,  etc.  The  cir- 
cular building  in  the 
centre  would  he  devoted 
to  a  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. Such  are  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  plan 
for  an  Institute  which 
would  confer  the  highest 
honor  on  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is,  ot  course, 
understood  that  all  the 
advantages  of  the  con- 
servatory would  be  en- 
joyed by  citizens  and 
strangers,  free  of  cost. 
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8WANGO. 

The  only  Eclectic  Cure  in  this  Country. 
The  engraving  below  is  a  bird'seye-view 
of  the  new  "  Health  and  Summer  Retreat," 
on  Swan  Island  {Indian  "Swango"),  in  the 
beautiful  Kennebec  River,  opposite  Rich- 
mond, Me.  It  is  better  known,  perhaps,  as 
"the  old  Dumerisque  and  Perkins  Estate." 
The  build  inns  were  erected  for  the  summer 
residence  of  the  above-mentioned  families, 
but  are  now,  with  some  additions  rendered 
commodious  and  truly  home  like  and  cozy, 
opened  for  an  Eclectic  Cure  Retreat,  by  Dr. 
Hebbard  of  Boston,  their  present  proprietor. 
The  grounds  connected  with  this  charming 
place  comprise  some  200  acres  of  woodland 
and  lawn,  most  picturesquely  variegated 
with  copses,  dingles,  dells,  streams,  overhung 
wood  paths,  groves,  etc.  A  more  truly  de- 
liglitful  and  inviting  place  for  the  invalid, 
and  all  who  are  weary  with  the  summer  life 
of  cities,  could  not  be  imagined  by  poet  or 
painter.  In  such  a  spot,  with  scenery  unsur- 
passed for  ideal  beauty — with  such  alluring 
rides  and  walks — such  limpid  "  lauyhinr/  " 
water  on  which  to  sail,  and  m  which  to  bathe 
— such  salubrious  and  bracing  air — "the 
elixir  of  life,"  as  Emerson  terms  it — in  such 
a  spot,  with  such  surroundings,  it  would  be 
a  wonder  if  indeed  almost  any  disease  did 
not  relax  its  hold,  even  without  the  aid  of 
doctor  or  medicine.  The  physician  and  pro- 
prietor of  this  establishment  is  well  known 
here  and  elsewhere  in  New  England,  as  a 
successful  practitioner  and  an  accomplished 
physiological  lecturer.  He  is  thoroughly 
educated  in  all  the  schools  of  medicine — Al- 
lopathy, HomcEopathy,  Hydropathy,  Motor-  . 
pathy  and  Electricity — and  now  treats  his 
patients  after  the  Eclectic  method,  employ- 
ing such  various  remedial  agencies  as  have 
everywhere  been  proved  beneficial.  He  has 
for  some  years  past  given  special  and  undivid- 
ed attention  to  the  treatment  of  Consumption, 
Heart  Disease,  Dyspepsia,  Liver  Complaint, 
Diseases  of  the  Spine  and  Back,  Bronchitis, 
Rheumatism,  Salt  Rheum,  General  Debility, 
and  Fenude  Complaints  of  every  description  ; 
and  these  only  will  receive  his  care  at  this 
Retreat.  From  the  fact  that  both  houses 
are  devoted  to  the  Institution,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  accommodations,  though  not  extrav- 
agant, are  ample,  and  from  the  view  we  have 
had  of  the  inside  of  them,  we  doubt  if  any 
public  place  could  be  made  more  comfortable 
or  more  like  home,  either  to  ease-seeker  or 
invalid.  As  a  prominent  feature  of  the  doc- 
tor's treatment  of  most  chronic  cases  is  ex- 
ercise in  the  oi)en  air,  he  neither  practises 
nor  believes  in  cheating  the  stomach,  and  to 
this  his  table  be.irs  ample  testimony.  The  food 
is  abundant,  well  and  seasonably  served,  and  al- 
ways suited  if  possible  to  the  appetite  of  each  in- 
dividual. The  facilities  for  exercise  are  bowling 
saloon,  and  gymnasium  (in  progress),  carriages, 
saddle-horses,  including  a  beautiful  Shetland 
pony  (a  charming  little  playfellow,  especially  for 
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children),  and  always  at  hand  well-built,  air- 
tight, life-preserving  sail  boats.  Believing  it  to 
be  an  inducement  for  families  to  make  this  their 
summer  resort,  the  doctor  has  fitted  up  a  school 
house,  and  instituted  a  school  for  young  chil- 
dren, where  all  the  branches,  including  music 
and  the  languages,  are  taught  by  competent  fe- 


male teachers,  on  the  Normal  School  system. 
The  Retreat  is  to  be  opened,  we  understand,  for 
the  reception  of  visitors,  friends  and  patients, 
from  the  first  of  June  to  the  last  of  October  of 
each  year.  It  is  about  eight  hours'  ride  from 
Boston,  is  accessible  by  the  Kennebec  and  Port- 
land Railroad,  and  by  steamer  direct  from  Boston. 


GEOKGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

AUTHOR    OF    A    "JOURNEY    DUB    NORTH." 

The  bright-looking  individual  whose  por- 
trait is  represented  on  this  page,  is  a  young 
man  who  has  achieved  a  high  rank  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  as  a  writer  of  brilliant 
and  graphic  sketches  of  the  people  and 
places  of^  the  day.  He  is  one  of  the  clever- 
est magazine-writers  living,  and  his  sketches 
of  travel  are  written  in  a  peculiar  style 
which  arrests  and  enchains  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  He  is  best  known  in  this  coun- 
try, perhaps,  by  his  "Journey  Due  North," 
a  series  of  pictures  of  Russian  life,  written 
for  Dickens's  "  Household  Worlds,"  and  ro- 
published  by  Ticknor  &,  Fields  of  this  city, 
in  book  form.  In  this  work  he  paints  only 
what  he  saw  during  a  brief  sojourn  in  the 
Russian  capital,  but  with  such  a  minuteness, 
in  language  so  quaint  and  peculiar,  and  in 
so  many  lights  and  from  so  many  points  of 
view,  that  he  produces  astonishing  effects. 
He  has  a  great  deal  of  humor,  some  wit,  and 
a  most  fertile  fancy.  Perhaps  the  single  ep- 
ithet "  picturesque  "  may  best  describe  his 
manner.  The  anticipated  visit  of  Mr.  Sala 
to  this  country,  during  the  coming  summer, 
marks  his  name  with  an  additional  interest. 
As  his  name  indicates,  he  is  not  of  an  Eng- 
lish family,  his  father  being  an  Italian  and 
his  mother  a  West  Indian.  He  was  bom  in 
1827,  and  is  consequently  still  a  young  man. 
In  early  life,  like  Thackeray,  ho  mistook  a 
passionate  love  of  painting  for  a  vocation  to 
art,  and  studied  it  for  a  time  with  assiduity, 
discovering,  liowever,  at  length,  that  the  pen 
and  not  the  pencil  was  his  legitimate  imple- 
ment. The  art-apprenticeship,  however,  waa 
not  lost  time,  for  it  undoubtedly  taught  him 
the  use  of  his  eyes,  and  showed  him  how  to 
recognize  the  picturesque  aspects  of  material 
things — a  faculty  as  important  to  the  writer 
as  to  the  painter.  A  similar  inclination  for 
art  in  our  own  most  picturesque  writer, 
Washington  Irving,  was  doubtless  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  him.  A  friend  of  ours, 
who  knew  Sala  well  at  Paris,  tells  us  that  he 
first  took  up  his  pen  from  sheer  necessity. 
He  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and  had 
roved  the  streets  of  London  all  night  with- 
out a  shelter.  He  stepped  into  a  coffee-house, 
and  calling  for  pen  and  paper,  dashed  off  a 
rapid  sketch  describing  a  night  in  London 
streets,  and  sent  it  to  Charles  Dickens,  with 
a  request  that  he  examine  it  immediately. 
Dickens  read  the  sketch,  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  sent  the  author  a  liberal  sum  of 
money  for  his  present  use.  From  that  time 
he  became  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
"  Household  Words,"  and  one  of  its  most 
popular  writers.  Among  Sala's  gifts,  is  the  fac- 
ulty of  imitating  any  writer's  style  to  perfection, 
and  ho  has  frequently,  at  Dickens's  request,  writ- 
ten sketches  in  his  manner,  so  that  the  occasional 
necessary  silence  of  "  Boz  "  has  not  been  no- 
ticed. This  popular  writer  has  wielded  a  very 
prolific  pen,  and  with  remarkable  power. 
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MATUEIN  M.  BALLOXr,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DOmVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year $2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up 

of  the  club) 20  00 

\!y  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
The  FtAO  of  cub  Umo.-J,  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Stodbst  — We  hare  no  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  prore.'^.i. 

Doubter. — In  walking  on  a  sidewalk  with  a  lady,  the 
gentleman  should  always  be  next  the  street. 

A  Churchman. — The  primitive  Christians  did  not  begin 
Lent,  until  the  Sunday  now  called  the  flist  Sunday  in 
Lent.  In  the  year  487.  Pope  Felix  HI.  added  the  tour 
days  preceding  the  old  LentSunday  to  make  the  number 
of  fasting  days  forty.  Gregory  the  Great  introduced  the 
sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  first  of  the  four  additional 
days,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  called  '■  Ash  Wednes- 
day "  At  the  Reformation  this  practice  was  abclished 
as  being  •'  a  mere  shadow  or  vain  show." 

R.  S..  Lowell.  Ma.ss.— The  anchovy  is  caught  in  great 
numbers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
pickled  for  exportation. 

M.  D.— A  pamphlet,  just^ublished  by  M  de  la  Fage,  on 
tonic  unity  and  the  necessity  of  fixing  a  universal 
pitch  in  music,  states  that  the  Chinese  diapa.son  is  a 
sonorous  tube  the  tone  of  which  has  not  varied  since 
the  year  2,000  before  Jesus  Christ 

S.  L.  M.— The  papers  state  that  the  losses  by  firein  San 
Francisco  since  December,  184i>,  and  to  May,  1855— five 
years  and  a  few  months— amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  thirty-one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

p.  0.— The  war  in  India  has  already  cost  the  English 
government  $115,000,000. 

Recorder. — Over  three  hundred  persons  were  burned  to 
death  in  the  city  of  I/ondon  during  the  year  1858. 

B.  M.,  Bridgewater. — It  is  the  custom  of  the  pope  on 
special  occasions  to  present  a  golden  rose  to  ro)  al  or 
exalted  p-rsonages.  The  rose  is  made  of  burnished 
gold,  and  before  it  is  presented  it  receives  the  pope's 
blessing.  One  was  presented  by  Pope  Clement  ^'III. 
to  Margaret  of  Austria,  on  her  marriage  at  Ferrura. 
Gregory  Xlll.  sent  one.  worth  one  thousand  ducats, 
to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  These  roses  are  perfumed 
with  musk. 

G.  S..  Portland,  Me. — We  see  it  stated  that  at  a  sale  of 
coins  in  New  York,  lately,  a  Washington  half  dolUar  of 
1792  was  sold  for  S57.  A  United  States  cent  of  1703 
brought  in  Boston  S?2I. 

"  Operator.'' — The  telegraph  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor 
will  pass  througli  the  principal  cities  of  Centtal  Russia 
and  the  chief  towns  of  Siberia.  It  will  cost,  it  is  esti- 
mated, .?1. 600.000,  and  its  annual  working  expenses 
will  be  »660,000. 

HARBOR  DEFENCE. 

The  subject  of  defending  New  York  harbor 
against  an  invading  force,  has  of  late  attracted 
much  attention,  and  called  forth  considerable  dis- 
cussion. Vessels  of  war  can  approach  New  York 
either  from  the  south,  through  the  Lower  Bay, 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Island,  and 
thence  through  the  channel  called  the  Narrows, 
or  from  the  east,  through  Long  Island  Sound,  by 
way  of  Hell  Gate  and  the  East  River.  To  de- 
fend the  approach  by  way  of  the  Lo'wer  Bay  and 
Narrows,  various  works  have  been  built  or  are 
projected.  Upon  the  southeast  side  ot  the  Nar- 
rows the  works  already  built  cons-ist  of  Fort 
Tompkins,  Castle  Richmond,  and  Hudson  and 
Morton  Batteries,  all  situated  upon  the  northeast 
side  of  Staten  Island.  Upon  the  other  side  of 
the  Narrows,  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  arc  Fort 
Hamilton,  Castle  Lafayette,  and  Hamilton  Re- 
doubt. By  these  two  series  of  works,  capable  of 
mounting  six  hundred  heavy  guns,  the  passage 
between  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  is  com- 
pletely protected.  For  the  defence  of  the  Lower 
Bay,  the  government  proposes  to  construct  a 
large  bastioned  fort,  five-sided,  with  half-moons 
on  the  land  sides,  and  capable  of  mounting  three 
hundred  large  Columbiads.  This  fort  will  cover 
between  six  and  seven  acres  of  ground,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  complete  mili- 
tary structures  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  $1,7.50,000; 
but  it  will  probably  exceed  twice  that  sum  before 
the  structure  is  finished.  The  plans  for  this  fort 
are  already  completed,  and  the  preliminary  work 
will  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  this 
summer.  Gre.Tt  doubts  are,  however,  expressed 
by  competent  critic.'^,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
projected  fort  in  preventing  hostile  vessels  from 
passing  up  the  Lower  Bay;  the  distance  from 
the  point  to  the  farthest  channel  being  upwards 
of  five  miles,  and  of  course  beyond  the  range  of 
any  ordnance  now  in  use.  Sandy  Hook  is,  more- 
over, making  out  from  year  to  year,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sea,  the  point  having  extended  north 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  within  a  century.  It  has 
gained  in  a  much  greater  ratio  during  the  past 
12  years,  having  progressed  at  the  rate  of  1-ICth 
of  a  mile  a  year.  Changes  are  also  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  bars  and  channels  of  the 
outer  bay ;  and  there  is  danger  that  this  great 
work  may  thus  become  utterly  useless  a  few  years 
after  its  completion. 

For  protecting  the  approach  through  Long  Isl- 
and-Sound and  the  East  River,  Fort  Schuyler 
has  already  been  built  on  Throg's  Point,  on  the 
main  land.  This  fort  is  furnished  with  tliree 
hundred  and  eighteen  guns,  two-tliirds  oi  them 


being  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  rest  of  lighter 
calibre.  The  government  has  recently  completed 
the  purchase  of  a  flte  for  another  fort,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Willet's  Point, 
Long  Island,  and  is  about  to  construct  a  work 
there  capable  of  mounting  two  hundred  heavy 
guns.  These  two  works  will  entirely  command 
the  river,  and  furnish  an  adequate  defence  against 
tfie  approach  of  any  hostile  fleet  upon  that  side. 
But  though  the  ■water-approaches  to  the  great 
city  are  thus  securely  guarded,  the  question 
arises,  -what  is  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  landing 
at  some  unprotected  point  on  the  south  side  of 
Long  Island,  making  a  ra))id  march  across  to 
Brooklyn,  and  attacking  Now  York  from  that 
locality?  The  answer  given  is,  that  no  prudent 
general  would  venture  to  cross  the  island,  and 
leave  such  strong  fortresses  as  those  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Willct  in  his  rear.  But  to  this,  it  is  re- 
plied that  those  fortresses  are  for  sea  coast  and 
not  for  land  defence,  and  could  not  be  adequately 
garrisoned  to  perform  double  duty.  It  is  con- 
tended then,  that  as  auxiliary  to  the  coast  de- 
fences already  constructed  and  projected,  there 
should  be  a  line  of  redoubts,  or  earth- works,  ex- 
tending from  Fort  Hamilton  in  a  semicircle  to 
the  fort  at  Willet's  Point,  within  cannon-range 
of  the  sea-coast;  thus  connecting  the  defences 
at  the  Narrows  with  those  on  the  East  River, 
and  girdling  Brooklyn  and  the  neighboring  towns 
upon  Long  Island  with  a  chain  of  military  posts. 
These  redoubts  might  ultimately  be  connected 
by  a  continuous  line  of  embankment,  with  an 
exterior  force,  and  this  labor  could  readily  be  per- 
formed by  the  militia  force  of  the  country,  in  case 
of  impending  war.  Thus  would  the  line  of  de- 
fence be  rendered  complete  around  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  Union;  while  the  stout 
hands  and  brave  hearts  of  her  patriotic  citizens 
would  take  ample  care  of  the  invader,  should  he 
by  any  possibility  get  within  the  inner  harbor, 
past  the  forts  on  Ellis,  Bedloe  and  Governor's 
Islands,  with  their  aggregate  armament  of  near- 
ly three  hundred  guns. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SE.A. 

A  short  time  since,  we  made  mention  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Peorio  and  other  Ne- 
apolitan patriots  were  exiled  .to  this  country, 
after  an  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  Naples 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  offence  of  these 
victims  of  tyrannical  vengeance  was  patriotism ; 
and  the  cause  of  their  final  exile  to  America, 
was  fear  on  the  part  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Na- 
ples that  their  longer  presence  in  his  kingdom 
would  excite  a  popular  rebellion.  It  appears 
that  these  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  sixty  six, 
were  shipped  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  for  this  coun- 
try, on  board  the  ship  David  Stewart ;  the  vessel 
being  towed  two  hundred  miles  to  sea  by  a  Nea- 
politan war  steamer.  As  security  that  the  cap- 
tain would  faithfully  perform  his  agreement,  and 
convey  the  prisoners  to  America,  one-third  of 
the  passage  money  was  withheld,  to  be  paid  after 
the  completion  of  the  voyage.  Soon  after  the 
ship  got  clear  of  the  war  steamer,  the  Italians 
demanded  of  the  captain  that  he  should  land 
them  in  Ireland,  instead  of  transporting  them  to 
the  United  States.  This  he  refused  to  do  ;  and 
by  a  threat  of  force,  they  compelled  him  to  navi- 
gate his  ship  into  the  harbor  of  Cork.  One 
among  the  number  of  the  crew,  which  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  men,  proved  to  be  a  son 
of  Luigi  Lettcmbrini,  one  of  the  nwst  dis- 
tinguished of  the  exiles.  This  young  man  had 
been  employed  as  a  mate  in  one  of  the  Galway 
line  of  steamers.  But  upon  Iiearing  that  his 
father  was  to  be  transported  from  Cadiz  to  New 
York,  with  the  other  exiles,  he  gave  up  his  post, 
and  repaired  to  Cadiz,  where  he  enlisted  on  board 
the  Pavid  Stewart  as  a  seaman.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  instigated  to  this  by  the  Italian  Soci- 
ety in  London,  and  that  the  scheme  of  rising 
upon  the  captain,  and  compelling  him  to  land 
his  passengers  in  Ireland,  was  contrived  in  Lon- 
don ;  young  Lettembrini  being  sent  to  join  the 
vessel,  in  this  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  enlist- 
ing the  prisoners  in  the  proposed  movement. 
Up  to  the  morning  when  the  decisive  demonstra- 
tion on  board  the  ship  was  made,  he  had  done 
duty  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  crexv.  But 
when  the  exiles  waited^upon  the  captain,  and 
forced  him  to  yield,  he  appeared  upon  deck  in 
his  uniform  as  a  mate  of  the  Galway  line — blue 
frock,  gilt  buttons,  gold  cap-band,  etc.  The  se- 
cret meeting  between  the  jiatriot  father  and  his 
devoted  son,  after  so  long  a  separation,  must 
have  been  one  of  singular  interest.  Ujion  land- 
ing at  Queenstown,  the  Italians  expressed  the 
most  enthusiastic   gratification ;  some  of  them 


actually  kissing  the  earth,  on  which  they  trod  as 
freemen  rescued   from  the  clutch  of  the  tyrant. 
It  is  expected  they  will  make  their  way  to  Sar- 
dinia, to  aid  the  cause  of  Italy  there. 
«  »«»  I 

A  HUNGARIAN  15RIGAND. 

Rosza  Sandor,  the  famous  Hungarian  brigand 
chief,  has  just  been  condemned  to  death  by  the 
criminal  tribunal  of  Pesth.  The  indictment, 
which  doubtless  contained  only  part  of  his  crimes, 
was  a  hideous  register,  crowded  with  charges  of 
cattle  stealing,  the  burning  of  farm  houses  and 
villages,  the  assassination  of  persons  suspected 
of  having  denounced  him  to  the  gendarmerie, 
nocturnal  attacks  on  t'le  house  of  a  judge  with 
the  massacre  of  every  living  inmate,  and  snares 
laid  for  the  gendarmes  to  bring  them  within 
range  of  his  fatal  carbine.  The  terrible  brigand 
seems  never  to  have  operated  with  more  than 
four  comrades,  except  during  the  revolution, 
when  he  headed  a  band  of  a  hundred  malefactors. 
The  usual  haunts  of  these  bandits  were  stacks 
of  hay  or  straw,  such  as  are  found  near  every 
tatiya  or  Hungarian  farm-house.  When  they 
found  that  they  were  tracked  by  an  overpowering 
body  of  gendarmes,  the  bandits  mounted  their 
wild  horses,  which  swam  with  them  to  some 
desert  island  of  the  Theiss  or  Danube.  In  this 
case  it  was  sufficient  to  orderanybody  to  provide 
them  with  supplies  of  food,  and  intelligence  of 
the  position  of  the  gendarmerie,  for  no  one  dared 
refuse.  The  name  of  Rosza,  whose  carbine  never 
missed  the  head  or  heart  of  an  enemy,  inspired 
such  terror,  that  bands  of  peasants  who  had  en- 
rolled themselves  to  pursue  him,  laid  down  their 
arms,  crossed  themselves,  and  fled  at  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Rosza  Sandor  always  kept  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Szegedin.  The  10,000  florins  which  the 
government  offered  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive, 
tempted  nobody.  It  was  the  energy  of  a  woman, 
whose  husband  he  assassinated  through  suspi- 
cion, though  he  had  always  hospitably  received 
him  at  his  hoitse,  which  delivered  this  monster, 
garotted,  to  the  gendarmerie  of  Szegedin.  The 
audacious  bandit,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest, 
exclaimed  : 

"  I  shall  soon  be  freed  ;  and  I  swear  to  depop- 
ulate the  county  of  Szegedin,  sparing  not  even 
the  infant  at  the  breast.  I  was  going  to  Pesth," 
he  said,  "to  ask  pardon  of  the  emperor,  at  the 
moment  of  my  arrest ;  I  was  going  to  promise 
him  a  change  of  life,  and  offer  my  services 
against  the  other  Hungarian  brigands." 

But  long  before  these  lines  are  printed,  Sandor 
must  have  expiated  his  unparalleled  crimes  upon 
the  gallows. 

<    ^mm    I 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  NATION. 

When  the  American  Revolution  was  achieved, 
and  our  independence  established,  the  United 
States  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  thirteen 
States.  Since  that  time,  twenty  new  States 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  thus  swelling 
the  number  from  thirteen  to  thirty-three,  within 
the  brief  period  of  sixty-five  years.  This  unex- 
ampled growth  of  the  nation,  while  it  strikes  the 
observer  with  surprise,  must  convince  him  that 
the  country  has  a  great  future,  and  that  its  further 
expansion  may  indeed  be  regulated,  but  cannot 
be  restrained.  The  mighty  causes  which  have 
built  up  our  nation  are  yet  at  work,  and  will  be 
for  generations  yet  to  come.  The  brief  period 
of  sixty-five  years  in  which  so  much  has  been 
accomplished,  is  but  as  an  hour  in  the  age  of 
America,  and  scarcely  spans  a  human  life.  Three 
sovereign  States  were  created  during  Washing- 
ton's administration  ;  one  during  Jefferson's ; 
two  in  Madison's;  five  in  Munroe's ;  two  in 
Jackson's  ;  four  in  Polk's  ;  one  in  Taylor's,  and 
two  thus  fir  in  Buchanan's — Oregon  being  the 
youngest  of  them  all.  In  1804,  Jefferson  ac- 
quired Louisiana  from  France,  giving  to  us  a 
larger  gain  of  territory  than  the  whole  area  of  the 
original  thirteen  States,  and  securing  to  our 
country  the  command  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  mouth  of  which  had  previously  been  owned 
by  foreign  powers.  The  successive  acquisitions 
of  Florida  and  Texas  have  given  us  almost  en- 
tire control  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  it 
needs  only  the  possession  of  Cuba  to  render  the 
United  States  paramount  in  that  vast  inland  sea. 
The  purchases  of  California,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizonia,  successively  made  within  a  period  of 
eleven  years,  have  contributed  to  swell  the  area 
of  our  country  to  nearly  three  million  square 
miles.  Very  possibly  our  next  extension  may  bo 
upon  the  north,  when  our  Canadian  neighbors 
and  friends  shall  get  ready  to  lay  aside  theii  co- 
lonial condition,  and  unite  the  fortunes  o)  the 


t\yo  provinces  with  our  confederacy,  as  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States.  Whenever  they 
are  ready  to  come.  Great  Britain  will  be  willing 
to  permit  them  to,  and  the  United  States  will  be 
glad  to  receive  them.  The  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  British  Provinces  and  this  country, 
for  the  free  importation  of  the  produce  of  either 
counti7  into  the  other,  is  astep  in  this  direction. 
That  treaty  expires  in  a  very  few  years,  and  the 
question  of  its  renewal  may  present  the  alterna- 
tive of  annexation. 

<  *  ■  *  > 

RECREATION. 

The  serious  world  is  waking  up  to  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  amusements.  Unceasing  and 
perpetual  toil,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, tends  to  deteriorate  the  faculties  of  both. 
The  handicraftsman  needs  amusement  as  well 
as  the  scholar  and  professional  man.  Manhood, 
as  well  as  childhood,  demands  its  hours  of  play. 
If  this  craving  of  nature  is  checked,  we  have 
mental  dullness,  physical  weakness,  nervousness, 
morbidity,  and  a  train  of  evils  ending  in  the 
complete  unfitness  of  the  victims  for  the  duties 
of  life.  It  has  been  well  said  that  when  Martin 
Luther  threw  his  cares  aside,  and  played  on  his 
flute,  jested  with  his  friends,  gambolled  with  his 
children,  or  gave  himself  up  with  delight  to  the 
songs  of  birds  and  all  the  joyful  restorative  in- 
fluences of  nature,  he  thus  kept  his  soul  sweet 
and  his  powers  fresh,  so  as  to  renew  at  the  prop- 
er time,  and  finish  the  work  that  had  been  given 
him  to  do. 

Here  we  see  the  true  place  and  office  of  amuse- 
ments. They  are  not  the  business  of  lite,  but 
interludes,  recreations,  refreshments,  thrown  in 
'at  intervals  to  save  us  from  being  utterly  broken 
down  by  unceasing  and  perpetual  toil.  While 
we  study  or  labor,  while  we  do  our  part  to  work 
or  to  prepare  ourselves  for  work,  we  have  a  right, 
nay,  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  privilege,  to 
give  ourselves  up,  from  time  to  time,  to  amuse- 
ments. But  when  amusements  become  the  chief 
thing,  when  they  take  the  place  of  the  serious 
duties  which  God  has  imposed  upon  every  man 
whom  he  has  created,  then  they  undermine  our 
principles,  and  impair  our  faith  in  whatever  ia 
noblest  in  virtue,  or  most  holy  in  religion. 

A  GOLDEN  MOTTO. 

Iloras  von  numiro  nisi  screnas — "  I  count  only 
the  hours  that  are  serene  " — is  the  motto  of  a 
sun  dial  near  Venice.  There  is  a  softness  and 
harmony  in  the  words  and  in  the  thought  un- 
paralleled. Of  all  conceits  it  is  surely  the  most 
classical.  "  I  count  only  the  hours  that  are  se- 
rene." What  a  bland  and  care-dispelling  feel- 
ing !  How  the  shadows  seem  to  fade  on  the 
dial-plate  as  the  sky  lowers,  and  time  presents 
only  a  blank  unless  as  its  progress  is  marked  by 
what  is  joyous,  and  all  that  is  not  happy  sinks" 
into  oblivion  !  What  a  fine  lesson  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind — to  take  no  note  of  time  but  by  its 
benefits,  to  watch  only  for  the  smiles,  and  ne- 
glect the  frowns  of  fate,  to  compose  our  lives  of 
bright  and  gentle  moments,  turning  always  to  the 
sunny  side  of  things,  and  letting  the  rest  slip 
from  our  imaginations,  unheeded  or  forgotten ! 
How  diflTcrent  from  the  common  art  of  self-tor- 
menting ! 


*  ^•^- >- 


A  GOOD  Retort. — A  harmless,  half-witted 
creature  was  accosted  by  a  saucy  fellow,  who 
thought  to  make  game  of  him. — "I  say.  Jack, 
lad,  dost  wants  a  place  ?  Master  wants  a  fool." 
"Ay,  indeed,"  replied  Jack  ;  "  wants  a  fool,  docs 
he  1  Then  arc  you  going  to  leave,  or  does  he 
want  a  couple?" 


Crinoline  and  Pews. — The  old  woman 
who  opens  the  pews  at  a  certain  fashionable 
church  says  she  used  to  have  only  to  open  tha 
doors,  but  now  she  has  to  push  the  dresses  in  too. 

4   -•••-  • 

A  GOOD  Reason. — A  retired  schoolmaster 
excuses  his  passion  for  angling  by  saying  that, 
from  constant  habit,  he  never  feels  quite  himself 
unless  he  is  handling  the  rod. 

Diamonds. — The  rage  for  diamonds  is  undi- 
minished in  Paris.  One  writer  says,  "a  huge 
dredging  box  of  jewels  has  sprinkled  its  contents, 
all  over  the  city." 


Wedded  Life.  —  Colonel  Seaton,  of  the 
Washington  Intelligencer,  lately  celebrated  hi8 
golden  wedding. 


Highly  i.mportant. — The  lady  who  knit  her 
brows  has  commenced  a  pair  of  socks. 
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HORSEMANSHII». 

As  the  fine  season  advances,  the  avenues  di- 
verging from  the  city  arc  thronged,  on  pleasant 
afternoons,  with  equestrians  seeking  to  "  witch 
the  world  with  noble  horsemanship," — we  wish 
we  could  say  successfully  seeking,  but  to  speak 
the  truth,  there  is  a  deplorable  majority  of  bad 
riders  among  the  cavaliers  of  the  metropolis. 
We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  give  place  to 
the  following  remarks  handed  us  by  a  correspon- 
dent, who  has  a  right  to  speak  oracularly,  for  he 
is  himself  a  bold  and  accomplished  horseman  : 

"  I  have  recently  amused  myself  by  walking 
on  t)ie  Milldam  of  an  afternoon,  to  see  the  haffH- 
some  turnouts,  and  my  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  the  had  horsemanship  of  most  of  the 
equestrians.  This  is  inexcusable,  where  there 
are  riding  schools,  and  young  men  have  money 
and  leisure  enough  to  learn.  A  bad  habit  of  sit- 
ting a  horse  once  firmly  contracted,  is  difficult  to 
be  got  rid  of,  and  the  victim  of  it,  though  he  may 
try  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  having  a  good 
time,  feels- the  contrary,  and  looks  about  as  hap- 
py as  an  Englishman  dancing.  Some  of  the 
riders  'crane,'  that  is,  lean  forward  over  their 
horse's  neck,  so  that  a  stumble,  or  sudden  stop, 
would  pitch  them  headlong ;  others  keep  their 
legs  as  far  as  possible  from  the  horse's  sides,  so 
that  a  shy  would  instantly  land  them  ;  others 
swing  their  arms,  as  if  driving  a  flock  of  turkeys. 
Sam.  Chifney,  the  well  known  English  jockey, 
once  proposed,  in  consideration  of  a  one  pound 
note  enclosed  in  a  letter,  to  communicate  perfect 
instruction  in  horsemanship.  I  wont  ask  for  a 
penny,  but  commend  the  information  to  those 
young  riders.    Here  it  is  : 

*  Your  head  and  your  heart  keep  boldly  up. 
Your  baDds  and  your  knee.'i  keep  down, 
Your  legs  keep  close  to  your  horf^e's  sides, 
And  your  elbows  close  to  your  own.'  " 


An  excellent  Lesson. — One  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  wealthy  merchants  was  about  to 
visit  Europe,  and  setting  his  house  in  order  be- 
fore he  left,  closed  a  conversation  with  his  son 
and  heir  as  follows  : — "  Now,  as  a  lasting  lesson, 
look  at  these  four  notes  " — and  he  put  into  his 
hands  four  notes-^ofhand  of  $25,000  each,  mak- 
ing $100,000,  with  his  name  on  the  back. 
"  Those,"  said  he,  "  are  the  price  paid  for  en- 
dorsing for  a  friend.  I  weakly  put  my  name  on 
them,  and  had  to  pay  them  as  yon  see.  When- 
ever any  one  asks  you  to  endorse,  look  af  those 
before  you  reply." 

Pike's  Peak. — A  friend  writes  us  from  this 
region,  who  went  thither  a  short  time  since  full 
of  hope  and  promise,  that  it  is  a  miserable  re- 
gion, and  that  interested  parties  alone  have 
"  written  it  up."  He  says  one-half  the  labor  at 
home,  in  Boston,  would  yield  twice  the  pecuniary 
return  that  can  be  realized  here,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  deprivations  we  endure,  and  the 
sickliness  of  this  country  ! 

«  »■»  > 

The  little  Marvels. — We  propose  to  give 
in  our  next  number  a  picture  of  the  famous  little 
Dutton  Children,  the  smallest  girls  of  their  age 
in  the  world.  They  have  proved  wonderfully 
popular  wherever  they  have  appeared  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


«  » ■  i»  i 


Meebschaums. — We  can  with  perfect  confi- 
dence recommend  a  fine  assortment  of  Meer- 
schaum Pipes  and  Tubes,  just  received  per  last 
steamer,  and  advertised  in  another  column,  by 
Frederick  Brown,  apothecary. 


A  LCCKY  Milliner.  —  The  court  milliner 
recently  died  in  London,  leaving  property  valued 
at  $40,000.  She  leaves  most  of  it  to  charities. 
For  herself,  she  directed  that  she  should  be 
buried  in  point  lace. 

4    ••^    > 

The  7t«  Regiment. — The  famous  New  York 
7th  Regiment  will  go  into  camp,  on  Long  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.,  the  coming  summer.  They  intend 
to  have  a  grand  sham  fight,  and  have  ordered 
8000  cartridges.     Hurrah  ! 


<    mm^    I  - 


Lady  Bulwer — Lady  Bulwerhas  lately  pre- 
sented an  inkstand  to  an  English  editor.     She 
would  doubtless  send  an  inkstand  to  her  husband, 
if  she  could  get  a  chance  to  shy  it  at  his  head. 
I  »«»  > 

Foolish. — It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  changed  hands 
upon  the  late  billiard  match  between  Phelan  and 
Secrieter. 


The  oldest  Graduate. — Dr  William  Saw- 
yer, who  was  the  oldest  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, died  in  Boston  recently,  aged  88  years. 

<     »mm — » ~- — — 

The  Maestro. — Rossini  has  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  hij  new  villa  at  Passy,  near  Paris. 


AN  AFRICAN  CONVERT. 

The  African  monarch,  Negoussie,  King  of 
Tigrc  and  Semen,  in  Abyssinia,  having  become 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  church,  has  recently 
sent  a  deputation  of  three  of  bis  courtiers  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  to  pay  homage  to  the  pope. 
This  deputation  consisted  of  Prince  Ghiorgis,  a 
relative  of  the  king,  Emnaton,  an  African  priest, 
and  another  young  man,  a  companion  of  the 
prince.  Ghiorgis  is  about  twenty  years  old,  of  a 
copper-colored  complexion,  and  regular  features, 
and  is  uncommonly  handsome.  His  dress,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  audience  with  the  pope,  con- 
sisted of  a  scarlet  cloth  vest,  wide,  white  trousers, 
shoes,  silk  stockings,  a  lion-skin  mantle  on  his 
shoulders,  and  a  white  turban  on  his  head.  His 
arms  were  bare,  and  u|)on  the  left  he  wore  a 
massive  gold  bracelet,  as  a  badge  of  his  rank. 
_An  attendant  followed  him,  bearing  a  crooked 
sabre.  The  priest  was  dressed  in  a  white,  flow- 
ing robe,  which  was  secured  at  the  waist  by  a 
scarlet  sash.  Upon  being  brought  before  the 
pope,  the  deputation  prostrated  themselves  to  the 
earth,  and  were  raised  by  his  holiness.  After 
some  friendly  converse  with  Pius  IX.  as  to  their 
country  and  long  journey,  the  priest  again  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  pope,  and  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  placed  be- 
fore the  pontiff  the  formal  act  of  his  master,  the 
King  of  Tigre  and  Semen,  renouncing  all  heresy, 
and  giving  his  adhesion  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  document  presented  was  duly  signed,  and 
bore  the  royal  seal  of  the  African  king.  The 
pope  received  the  announcement  very  graciously, 
and  bestowed  his  benediction  upon  the  envoys. 
He  then  enjoined  them  to  inform  their  master 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  offer  up  daily  prayers 
for  the  monarch  who  had  thus  come  forward,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  acknowledged  the 
power  of  the  cross. 

<  »«»  > 

Honor  to  Art  — A  dinner  was  given  lately 
in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Russian 
railroad  builder,  at  his  residence  in  Rittenhouse 
Square,  to  those  patriarchs  of  American  art, 
Rembrandt  Peale  and  Thomas  SuUey.  Nearly 
all  the  principal  painters  of  New  York  were  in- 
vited to  the  dinner,  and  several  of  them  went  on 
to  be  present  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Both 
Peale  and  SuUey  still  exercise  their  profession, 
and  find  delight  in  it.  Mr.  Peale  told  us  recent- 
ly that  he  never  was  so  happy  as  when  seated  at 
his  easel. 


A  Hit  at  the  Times. — At  a  late  fancy  ball 

at  Paris,  appeared  one  of  the  greatest  htUes  of 

society,  dressed  as  "  diplomacy."     She  had  the 

double   mask  of  Janus,  one    side  smiling  and 

other  frowning.     She   had  a  pen  in  one  hand 

and  a  buckler  in  the  other.     Then  she  danced  a 

curious  new  dance  called  the   Vltimatum,  which 

consists    of  taking  one  step   forward   and  two 

backward ! 

<  »«»  I 

Alexandre  Ddmas. — This  noted  man  and 
his  companion  Morin,  a  painter,  cut  a  tremen- 
dous swell  at  Constantinople  on  their  way  home. 
They  paraded  the  streets  for  several  days,  in  flam- 
ing Circassian  costume — white  fur  bonnet,  gold- 
laced  jacket,  embroidered  boots,  and  girdle  filled 
with  pistols  and  daggers. 


-«  »»^  > 


Bogle's  Hyperion  Flitid. —  This  prepara- 
tion for  beautifying  and  keeping  the  hair  thrifty 
and  in  good  condition,  appears  to  have  achieved 
a  world-wide  reputation,  and  to  be  considered  an 
indispensable  article  on  every  lady's  toilet-table. 
An  advertisement  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

Aitrehensive. — An  Irish  dragoon,  on  hear- 
ing that  his  widowed  mother  had  been  married 
since  he  quitted  Ireland,  exclaimed,  "  Murther,  I 
hope  she  wont  have  a  son  oulder  than  me — if  she 
does,  I  shall  lose  the  estate." 
<  »«»  I 

Drum  Corps. — It  is  contemplated  by  certain 
military  gentlemen  to  organize  a  drum  corps,  ex- 
pressly for  the  2d  battalion,  composed  of  picked 
men  to  the  number  of  twenty. 

<  »»^  » — — — — — 

Cdbe  Root. — Mr.  O.  Cube,  a  worthy  citizen 
of  Indiana,  lately  had  six  teeth  drawn  at  one  sit- 
ting.   This,  we  suppose,  was  extracting  cube  roots. 

4    m»m    t 

The  French  Navy. — The  French  in  all,  have 
43.'5  vessels  ;  England  has  463,  of  all  classes. 


An  Exception. — "  There  is  no  rose  without 
a  thorn,"  except  the  prim-rose. 


Rnrey,  the  horse  tamer,  is  giving  lessons  at  St. 
Petersburgh. 

The  people  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  are  agitat- 
ing the  annexation  of  that  town  to  Washington. 

It  is  designed  to  erect  a  second  Catholic 
church  in  MiXord,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  location 
can  be  secured. 

The  receipts  at  the  Patent  Office  during  the  last 
month,  arc  said  to  have  been  fourteen  thousand 
dollars  above  the  expenses. 

The  quantity  of  oysters  opened  at  Fairhaven, 
Ct.,  within  the  past  six  months,  is  700,000  bush- 
els, equivalent  to  SIJO.OOO  gallons. 

Piccolomini,  in  addition  to  her  Papal  descent, 
is  now  alleged  to  be  a  descendant  of  Cortcz,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico ! 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York,  under 
the  management  of  Col.  Paran  Stevens,  will 
doubtless  take  the  lead  of  American  hotels. 

A  certain  preacher,  addressing  himself  to  la- 
dies who  wear  exaggerated  hoops,  said  recently, 
"  Remember  how  narrow  are  the  gates  of  Par- 
adise." 

Among  the  Roman  citizens,  so  much  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  the  art  of  swimming,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  first  accomplishments  taught  to 
children. 

It  has  just  been  decided  in  a  justice's  court,  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  that  lager  beer 
cannot  be  sold  without  a  license  without  violat- 
ing the  excise  law. 

Every  one  of  the  111  contiguous  houses  on 
Beacon  Street,  in  Boston,  with  the  land,  is  val- 
ued at  upwards  of  $15,000,  while  one  house  ex- 
ceeds 8100,000. 

An  Irishman  recently  died  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years ; 
and  an  African,  in  Louisiana,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  I 

A  young  woman  named  Anna  Welch,  died  in 
New  York  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform, 
which  she  had  used  to  allay  the  excruciating 
pain  of  a  decayed  tooth. 

The  Muzzey  rifle  barrel  and  gun  manufactory, 
lately  organized  in  Lowell,  now  employs  twenty 
hands  on  a  government  contract  for  Morris's 
breach-loading  rifle. 

The  average  income  of  the  Mexican  church  is 
twenty-five  millions  a  year,  while  the  revenue  of 
the  national  government  of  the  republic  is  only 
fifteen  millions. 

The  chair  occupied  by  the  president  of  the 
Harrisburg  Convention,  recently,  was  that  in 
which  John  Hancock  sat  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1776. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says  that  an  or- 
der has  been  issued  at  the  post-office  department, 
to  the  ettcct  that  clerks  who  leave  during  office 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  spirituous 
liquors,  do  so  at  the  risk  of  removal  from  office. 

The  good  people  of  Keokuk  are  deeply  en- 
gaged in  digging  for  Indian  skeletons.  'I'hey 
have  already  found  about  forty.  The  question 
that  occurs  to  our  mind  is,  what  are  they  going 
to  do  with  all  these  dry  bones  ? 

The  St.  Louis  papers  state  that  the  peach  crop 
in  Northern  Missouri  and  Southern  Illinois  has 
been  destroyed,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  that  fruit  the 
present  year.    Southern  Missouri  promises  better. 

The  Washington  Star  announces  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  for  the  prompt  es- 
tablishment of  a  line  of  steamships  of  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  tons  burden,  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  Washington  city. 

New  Orleans  is  built  upon  a  forest  of  cypress 
trees.  For  600  feet  down,  at  least,  that  is  the 
foundation.  Rows  upon  rows  of  the  stumps  of 
the  cypress  have  been  found  growing  over  each 
other  exactly  superimposed,  each  of  which  lay- 
ers it  takes  a  thousand  years  to  form. 

Miss  Eliza  P.  Paine  established  mainly  through 
her  personal  exertions  a  "  female  seminary " 
(for  girls  we  suppose),  at  Du  Quoin,  III.,  but 
now  that-  she  has  gone  and  got  married,  her 
trustees  insist  on  turning  her  out  of  the  post  of 
principal  instructor. 

An  old  German,  named  Jacob  Bertrand,  who 
lived  in  New  York,  was  a  few  days  ago  wan- 
tonly attacked  in  that  city  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
and  stoned  until  he  received  such  injuries  as  to 
cause  his  death  next  day.  On  the  postmortem 
examination  of  the  body,  a  piece  of  brick  was 
found  embedded  in  his  skull. 

The  city  council  of  Richmond,  Va.,  have  ap- 
propriated $30,000  for  the  removal  of  the  reef 
below  Rocketts,  which  accomplished,  will  allow 
of  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water  to  get  up 
to  the  city  docks.  As  soon  as  this  measure  is 
completed,  a  line  of  packets  is  to  be  established 
between  Richmond  and  Liverpool. 

The  Governor  General  of  Cuba  has  created  an 
excitement  among  the  commercial  men  of  that 
island,  by  laying  an  outrageous  stamp  tax  on 
blank  account-books.  Every  leaf  of  every  blank 
book  for  business  purposes,  must  be  stamped  ; 
otherwise  no  claim  of  indebtedness  based  upon 
accounts  is  collectable. 

Professor  Hunt,  in  a  lecture  at  Montreal,  was 
of  opinion  that  from  100,000  to  150,000  tons  of 
artificial  manure  might  be  manufactured  annually 
from  the  waste  of  the  Canadian  fisheries;  and 
this  equal  to  Peruvian  gnano.  The  French  were 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  manure,  and 
were  now  manufacturing  it,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 


>antrs  of  Coll). 


....  We  bear  the  marks  of  our  habits,  as  the 
prisoner  does  those  of  his  chain. — De  Boujflers. 

....  The  blemishes  of  great  men  are  not  the 
less  blemishes  ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  the 
parts  for  imitation. — Disraeli. 

....  Young,  the  desire  of  pleasing  renders 
women  amiable ;  old,  the  desire  of  being  loved 
induces  them  to  be  so. — Sophie  Paitnier. 

....  I  begin  where  most  people  end,  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of 
ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all 
human  pleasures. — Pope. 

....  I  tell  you  a  fellow  that  speculates  is  like 
a  brute  driven  in  a  circle  on  a  barren  heath,  by 
an  evil  spirit,  whilst  fair  green  meadows  lie  eve- 
rywhere around  —  Goethe. 

....  The  secret  of  efficiency  and  success  in  our 
enterprises,  is  to  act  at  once  upon  our  ideas 
while  our  fancy  is  yet  warm  and  in  a  glow  with 
them — Bovee. 

....  Every  study  is  good,  because  it  is  al- 
ready a  long  stride  towards  truth  to  seek  it. 
There  arc  truths  everywhere  ;  happy  those  who 
discover  them  I — De  DouJ/iers. 

....  Each  man  acts  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  particular  nature,  and  in  rusthing  do  we  err 
so  much  as  in  expecting  from  every  individual 
conduct  not  in  keeping  with  his  character. 
— Bovec. 

....  I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand,  as  in  what  direction 
we  are  moving.  To  reach  the  port  of  heaven, 
wo  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and  some- 
times against  it — but  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift 
nor  lie  at  anchor. —  0.  W.  Holmes. 

....  When  money  represents  many  things,  not 
to  love  it  would  be  to  love  nearly  nothing.  To  for- 
get true  needs  can  be  only  a  feeble  moderation  ; 
but  to  know  the  value  of  money  and  to  sacrifice 
it  always,  maybe  to  duty,  maybe  even  to  deli- 
cacy, that  is  real  virtue. — De  Senancour. 

Thing  of  "  living  !"   Thy  life,  wert  thou 

the  "  pitifullest  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,"  is  no 
idle  dream,  but  a  solemn  reality.  It  is  thy  own  ; 
it  is  all  thou  Last  to  front  eternity  with.  Work, 
then,  even  as  he  has  done,  and  does,  "  like  a 
star,  unhasting,  yet  unresting." — Carlyle. 

....  Nature  seems  to  exist  for  the  excellent. 
The  world  is  upheld  by  the  veracity  of  good 
men  ;  they  make  the  earth  wholesome.  Life  is 
sweet  and  tolerable  only  in  our  belief  in  such 
society  ;  and,  actually,  or  ideally,  we  manage  to 
live  with  superiors. — lialph   Waldo  Emerson. 

JoHer'g  1]3utigef. 

Why  is  snufF  like  the  letter  S  ?  Because  it  is 
the  beginning  of  sneezing 

Why  is  the  law  like  a  book  of  surgery  ?  Be- 
cause there  are  a  great  many  terrible  cases  in  it. 

"  That's  part  of  the  sinking  fund,"  as  a  chap 
said  when  a  box  of  money  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river. 

A  highly  "  Caudleized  "  editor  of  a  western 
family  newspaper  heads  his  marriage  notices 
"Lucifer  Matches." 

"I  presume  you  wont  charge  anything  for  just 
re-memheving  nic,"  said  a  one-legged  sailor  to  a 
cork-leg  manufacturer. 

"Johnny,  how  many  seasons  are  thsre  ?" 
"  Six  ;  sjiriiig,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  opera 
seasons,  and  Thomson's  seasons." 

"Beware  how  you  attempt  to  butter  your 
bread  on  both  sides,  lest  it  should  haply  slip 
through  your  fingers  altogether  I 

"Doesticks,"  describing  a  New  York  boarding 
house,  says  you  can  always  tell  when  they  get  a 
new  kitchen  girl,  by  the  color  of  the  hair  in  the 
biscuit. 

A  French  marshal,  annoyed  by  the  loquacity 
of  a  marquis  of  the  old  French  school  about  his 
ancestors,  at  last  replied,  "  I  have  no  ancestors, 
but  I  am.  an  ancestor." 

If  you  wish  to  make  yourself  a  favorite  with 
your  neighbors,  buy  a  dog  and  tie  him  up  in  the 
cellar  all  night.  'They  wont  sleep  for  thinking 
of  you. 

Listening  to  a  lady  who  was  pouring  cat  a 
stream  of  talk,  Jerrold  whispered  to  the  person 
next  him,  "  she'll  be  coughing  soon,  and  then  we 
can  strike  in." 

Howard  Paul,  in  "  Patchwork,"  speaks  of  a 
man  whose  ill  luck  was  so  proverbial,  that  if  he 
had  fallen  upon  his  back  he  would  have  broken 
his  nose. 

"Bill,  I  don't  believe  Fanny  can  trot  in  two- 
forty."  "  Trot  in  two-forty,"  replied  Bill ;  "why, 
if  you  hitch  her  to  a  post,  she  will  paw  a  mile  in 
two  forty." 

The  latest  style  of  hoop  skirt  is  the  grand  self- 
adjusting,  double  back-action  bustle,  etruscan 
lace  expansion,  spiral  Piccolomini  attachment, 
gossamer  indestructible !  It  is  a  "  love  of  a 
thing." 

"  Father,  I  want  you  to  buy  me  a  gun."  "A 
gun,  Willie  !  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a 
gun?"  "O,  I  am  going  to  fight  Tommy  Day; 
be  says  Susy  Lake  loves  him  better  than  she  does 
me." 

A  witness  in  the  court  of  chancery  stated  that 
she  took  one  Masters  for  a  gentleman,  because  he 
rode  on  horseback  in  the  park.  Another  wit- 
ness, who  had  bought  stolen  goods,  said  he  took 
the  thief  for  a  gentleman  because  he  wore  fur 
gloves. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LINES. 

On  a  visit  $o  the  battle  ground  of  Concord. 

BY  WHN  W.   DAY. 

Buslied  was  the  air — 'twas  summer's  sultry  noon, 
And  burning  sunbeams  parched  the  dusty  way ; 

But  from  the  march  I  found  a  refuge  soon, 
Where  Concord's  elms  their  lacing  branches  sway. 

High  swelled  the  wanderer's  spirit,  as  his  gaze 
Swept  through  the  shadows  of  the  leafy  aisle, 

As,  when  behind  him  lay  the  desert's  blaze, 
Proud  "  Yagoub  "  saw  'neath  Afric's  sunset  smile. 
On  Seba's  far  off  shore  the  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

Yes,  Scotia's  traveller  stood  beside  the  mound 
Whence  '•  Azrech  "  bade  the  Nubian  deserts  part; 

Bat  far  beyond  him  lay  "  el  Abiad's  "  bound. 
Unseen  'mid  Ethiopia's  burning  heart. 

And  thus  I  stood  by  Freedom's  vernal  shrine. 
Whence  rolls  her  westering  current.     Not  alone 

Her  fountain  'neath  the  tall  New  England  pine. 
Swift  through  the  arches  of  the  great  Unknown 
She  pours  her  ceaseless  course,  fresh  from  the  Eternal's 
throne. 

Sacred  to  freedom  is  this  temple  fair. 

Where  wandering  winds  that  roam  earth's  every  sky 
Oome  laden  with  fond  nature's  glowing  prayer. 

And  loth  at  parting  'mid  the  tree-tops  sigh  ; 
Then  filled  with  holy  influence,  from  the  scene 

60  forth  to  tell  the  tale  o'er  ocean  wave. 
Where  millions  crouch  beneath  the  bayonet's  sheen ; 

While  like  a  requiem  soft  for  slumbering  brave, 

The  Concord's  rippling  song  flows  down  the  minster 
nave. 

"  Guard  well  thy  gift,  my  country,  Greece  of  old. 

For  liberty  bathed  Marathon  in  gore. 
For  her,  Gaul's  children  burst  the  despot's  hold. 

And  stormed  the  Bastile.  while  the  rending  roar 
Swept  on  through  rising  Europe.     But  the  sun 

That  beamed  while  Cha^ronea's  standards  flew 
Saw  by  stem  Macedon  the  victory  won; 

And  Gallia's  star,  to  human  progress  true. 

Sunk  'mid  the  waving  corn  on  blood-stained  Waterloo.' 

Thus  mused  I,  as  I  gazed  across  the  stream, 

Where  Davis  led  brave  Acton's  bristling  line 
Fierce  o'er  the  tottering  bridge,  till,  tm  in  dream, 

A  voice  spake  at  my  listening  spirit's  shrine — 
"  0,  thou  who  counsellcst  thy  country,  know 

The  nation's  but  the  sum  of  active  mind. 
Her  every  deed  for  human  weal  or  woe 

Upon  life's  page  its  counterpart  doth  find; 

She  stores  the  harvest-sheaves  her  children's  labors 
bind. 

Let  each  rule  well  the  empire  of  hi^  heart — 

Firm  f  r  the  right  his  onward  footsteps  guide ; 
Then  shall  thy  country  act  a  noble  part  — 

Still  o'er  her  plains  shall  pour  truth's  crystal  tide. 
Up,  youth!  before  thee  sliiues  fame's  golden  ray — 

Round  it  oblivion  girds  her  ebon  z  'ne — 
Forward!  even  now  Time's  sappers  block  the  way  ! 

Onward,  till  trembling  fear  and  doubt  o'erthrowu. 

The  future's  glorious  age  shall  claim  thee  for  its  own." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

"LITTLE  MRS.  HAYNES." 

BY  MARGARET  VBRNE. 

It  ■was  an  eventful  era  in  my  young  life,  when 
my  father  announced  his  intention  of  renting  the 
light,  airy,  southern  chamber  of  our  old  brown 
house,  to  a  young  portrait-painter  who  was  about 
becoming  a  resident  in  our  village  during  a  few 
weeks  of  the  summer.  Never  before  had  an 
event  so  stirring  and  exciting  in  its  tendency, 
broken  over  the  monotony  of  my  existence. 
Never  before  had  my  childish  imagination  been 
furnished  with  so  wide  a  field  of  action,  or  my 
little  heart  throbbed  and  palpitated  with  such  a 
strange  mixture  of  wonder  and  delight.  A 
portrait  painter  under  our  own  brown  roof,  within 
the  walls  of  my  own  home ! — what  a  rare  chance 
for  my  inquisitive  eyes  to  draw  in  a  new  fund  of 
knowledge !  what  an  object  of  envy  I  should  be 
to  my  little  mates,  and  how  daintily  would  I 
mete  out  to  them  what  I  learned  from  day  to 
day  of  the  wondrous  man  of  the  wondrous 
employment ! 

I  bad  heard  of  portrait-painters  before,  it  is 
true,  but  only  as  1  had  heard  and  read  of  fairies 
in  my  little  story-books,  or  listened  to  my  father 
as  he  talked  of  kings  and  courtiers  in  the  great 
world,  afar  olF.  Upon  our  parlor  walls  from  ray 
earliest  remembrance  had  hung  portraits  of  my 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  but  I  bad  no 
idea  how  their  faces  came  stamped  upon  the  dark 
canvass,  or  when,  or  by  whom  their  shadows  had 
been  fixed  within  the  heavy  gilt  frames.  Like 
the  trees  that  waved  by  the  door,  and  the  lilacs 
that  blossomed  every  year  by  the  old  gate,  they 
had,  to  me,  always  been  so. 

But  now  my  eyes  were  to  rest  upon  the  face  of 
one  whoso  existence  had  been  like  a  myth,  a 
fable.  What  a  wondertul  personage  he  would 
be  !  What  a  dark  visage  he  would  boast,  and 
what  a  monstrous,  giant-like  form !     How  unlike 


every  person  that  I  had  ever  seen  or  known, 
would  be  this  portrait-painter  ! 

While  these  speculations  were  at  their  height 
in  my  busy  brain,  the  hero  made  his  appearance, 
scattering  them  mercilessly  to  the  four  winds. 
There  was  nothing  giant-like  in  the  lithe,  grace- 
ful figure  that  sprang  from  the  village  coach,  or 
dark  in  the  pleasant,  boyish  face,  shaded  by  soft 
masses  of  brown  hair,  and  lit  up  by  a  merry  pair 
of  blue  eyes,  running  over  with  mirth  and  mis- 
chief. His  name,  too,  quite  like  the  gener- 
ality of  names,  had  nothing  wonderful  or  striking 
by  which  to  characterize  it.  He  was  simply 
Frank  Haynes,  nothing  more  or  less,  and  when, 
with  a  pleasant,  easy  grace  he  sought  to  win  my 
childish  favor,  I  should  have  been  quite  at  home, 
had  not  the  stunning  knowledge  of  his  art  still 
overpowered  me.  It  was  a  strange  freak  for  a 
child  of  ten  summers,  but  somehow  it  crept  into 
my  baby-brain  that  I  must  not  like  him,  although 
the  while,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  preference  for  his 
opinions,  ways  and  looks,  grew  up  strong  within 
me.  II  he  spoke  to  me,  when  any  one  was  ob- 
serving him,  I  was  silent  and  shrank  away  from 
him  timidly,  but  when  we  were  alone,  I  chatted 
and  chirupped  like  a  young  robin.  I  think  he 
must  have  noticed  this,  and  from  it  taken  into  his 
head  the  boyish  idea  of  teasing  me. 

To  him,  he  said,  I  was  little  Phebe  Lester  no 
longer,  now  that  he  knew  how  much  I  cared  for 
him.  For  the  future  he  should  call  me  Mrs. 
Haynes — little  Mrs.  Haynes,  and  should  be  very 
angry  if  everybody  in  the  house  did  not  follow 
his  example.  I  must  not  ever  have  any  little 
beaux  among  the  school-boys,  now  that  my  name 
was  changed ;  but  I  must  be  prim  and  proper, 
like  any  married  woman  who  was  faithful  to  her 
husband. 

"  Would  I  agree  to  this  f"  he  asked. 

I  glanced  up  from  the  hem  of  my  white  muslin 
apron,  which  I  had  been  twisting  about  my 
fingers,  to  meet  my  mother's  eyes  fixed  laugh- 
ingly upon  my  face.  In  a  moment  my  lips  were 
closed  resolutely,  while  he,  seeing  at  once  the 
cause  of  my  silence,  reached  out  of  the  window 
and  plucked  a  rose  from  a  running  vine  that  crept 
nearly  to  the  mossy  eaves. 

"Little  IVIrs.  Haynes  must  wear  the  rose,"  he 
said.  "  It  would  never  do  for  her  to  toss  her 
head  and  throw  his  gifts  carelessly  by.  All  mar- 
ried women  wore  flowers  which  their  husbands 
gave  them.     Would  I  wear  the  rose  ?" 

I  glanced  about  the  room  again.  My  mother 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  so  I  said  that  I 
would  wear  it,  if  he  wanted  me  to. 

"  And  would  I  consent  to  be  calledlittle  Mrs. 
Haynes  ?" 

"  Yes,- 1  would  consent." 

"  Then  it  was  all  right.  He  would  never  look 
about  for  a  wife,  nor  I  should  never  look  about 
for  a  husband.  We  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haynes. 
Did  that  suit  me  V 

"  O,  yes,  that  suited  me  !     I  liked  that !" 

"  Well,  then,  he  should  have  to  buy  me  a  little 
gold  ring  to  wear  upon  my  third  finger,  to  let 
folks  know  that  some  one  owned  me." 

"  No,  I  didn't  want  a  ring  !" 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut !  That  would  never  do.  Peo- 
ple who  were  engaged  to  be  married  always  gave 
such  pledges.  He  should  speak  to  father  about  it, 
so  that  it  would  be  all  right.  If  he  was  willing, 
would  I  wear  the  ring  ■?" 

"  No  !     I  didn't  like  rings  !" 

"  Wouldn't  I  like  a  ring  that  he  would  buy  V 

"  No — I  wouldn't  like  a  ring  at  any  rate." 

During  his  stay,  which  was  protracted  to 
months,  instead  of  weeks,  he  strove  in  every  way 
to  change  my  determination  about  the  engage- 
ment ring,  as  he  termed  it.  I  was  inexorable. 
A  ring  I  would  not  wear.  Not  even  when  he 
made  ready  for  his  departure,  and  told  me  that 
in  a  few  weeks  he  should  be  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  me,  nor  when  he  piled  up  before  me 
pictures  that  he  had  drawn  at  his  leisure,  during 
the  long  summer  hours  that  hung  heavily  upon 
his  hands,  would  I  revoke  my  decision.  I  would 
take  the  finely  executed  drawings,  the  prettily 
framed  portrait  of  himself,  but  I  would  have  no 
rings. 

At  last  he  went  away  from  us.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  morning,  or  how  cold,  dull  and  cheer- 
less it  seemed  to  me.  How  dreary  and  desolate 
everything  looked  because  he  was  going  away. 
It  was  no  every- day  grief  that  bore  down  upon 
my  young  heart,  no  childish  promise  that  as- 
sured him,  as  he  kissed  my  quivering  lips,  that  I 
would  never  forget  liim,  and  that  I  wouldalways 
be  his  little  Mrs.  Haynes. 

"  Would  I  write  to  him  and  sign  that  name  V 
"  Yes,  I  would." 


"  I  was  a  good  girl,  then,  and  he  would  never 
forget  me.     Good-by !" 

"  Good-by !"  My  voice  trembled  and  flut- 
tered upon  the  words.  In  my  short  life  they 
were  the  hardest  I  had  found  to  speak. 

During  the  next  two  years  no  lady-love  could 
have  been  more  faithful  to  her  absent  knight, 
than  was  I  to  Frank  Haynes.  The  brightest 
moments  of  my  life  circled  about  the  reception  of 
his  letters,  the  greatest  joy  of  life  was  in  answer- 
ing them.  Among  my  schoolmates  I  had  no 
childish  love,  no  juveniles  to  wait  upon  me  to 
sleigh-rides  and  parties,  that  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  delighted  in.  If  I  could  not  go 
and  come  alone,  I  would  remain  at  home,  what- 
ever might  be  the  inducements  offered  to  tempt 
me  from  my  unswerving  course.  I  was  little 
Mrs.  Haynes,  and  little  Mrs.  Haynes  I  was  bent 
upon  remaining. 

But  while  I  was  in  the  very  midst  of  my  hero- 
ic devotion,  a  terrible  rumor  reached  my  ears,  a 
rumor  that  Frank  Haynes,  my  self-appointed 
lord  and  master,  was  engaged  to  a  young,  beau- 
tiful lady  in  the  city.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow  to 
my  precocious  hopes  and  plans,  though  for  a 
long  while  I  battled  against  crediting  the  report. 
Hadn't  Frank  told  me  that  he  would  never  look 
about  for  a  wife  ■?  that  I  was  the  only  little  lady 
who  should  bear  his  name  ?  Didn't  he  write  me 
regularly  every  fortnight,  commencing  his  letters, 
"Dear  little  Mrs.  Haynes,"  and  telling  me  to  be 
faithful  to  him  ?  And — and — would  he  do  this 
if  ho  was  engaged  ?  No,  not  a  bit  of  it !  Some 
one  had  maliciously  lied  about  him,  had  manu- 
factured the  story  from  their  own  wicked  imag- 
ination. I  would  not  believe  it,  though  the 
whole  world  stood  up  before  me  and  testified  to 
its  truth. 

As  if  to  reward  me  for  my  faith,  and  set  my 
prejudiced  little  mind  to  rights,  the  next  coach 
set  Frank  down  at  our  door.  He  thought  he 
must  come  and  see  his  little  wife  once  more,  he 
said,  as  I  went  timidly  forward  to  meet  him, 
though  he  thought  it  was  very  bad  taste  in  me  to 
grow  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  He  was  afraid  I'd 
grow  out  of  my  engagement ;  he  should  have  to 
put  a  loaf  of  hot  bread  upon  my  head  to  keep  me 
within  bounds.  We  had  been  engaged  two 
years  ;  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  a  head  taller 
than  I  was  at  ten.  He  was  going  to  Europe  to 
stay  three  or  four  years ;  what  would  I  be  when 
he  returned  ^  He  did  not  dare  think.  He  be- 
lieved I  would  be  as  tall  as  he  was  by  that  time. 
Wouldn't  I  ? 

"  I  hoped  so,"  I  answered,  tartly,  thinking  the 
while  of  the  story  of  his  engagement. 

"  Whew  !  You  are  taking  on  the  airs  of  a  fine 
young  lady  already,  my  little  Phebe,"  he  an- 
swered, laughing  heartily.  "  You  wouldn't  give 
me  one  of  your  brown  curls  to  day,  if  my  heart 
should  break  for  it,  would  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  none  to  spare." 

"Not  oner* 

"  No." 

"Why?" 

"  'Cause." 

"  'Cause  what  V 

"  Because  she  has  heard  strange  reports  of 
you,  Frank,"  broke  in  my  mother,  mischievous- 
ly. "  She  hasn't  any  idea  of  letting  yoa  rob  her 
ot  her  curls  while  she  doubts  your  sincere  allegi- 
ance to  her.     She  is  a  lady  of  spirit,  you  see." 

"  On  my  faith,  she  is !"  he  exclaimed  gaily, 
fixing  his  blue  eyes  upon  my  face.  "  And  I  trow 
I'm  in  love  with  her  for  it.  Never  mind  reports, 
my  little  lady." 

I  answered  only  by  a  curl  of  my  lips,  while  he 
reached  out  his  hand  to  draw  me  to  a  seat  upon 
his  knee. 

"  No,  I  wont  sit  there  !"  I  cried,  pushing  away 
his  hand,  while  the  tears,  which  had  been  crowd- 
ing their  way  into  my  eyes,  gave  a  sudden  dash 
down  my  burning  cheeks.  "  I'll  never  sit  there 
again,  never  !" 

"  My  dear  little  Phebe  !" 

There  was  a  real  pathos  in  his  rich,  manly 
voice,  a  quick,  penetrating,  surprised  look  in  his 
clear  blue  eyes  as  he  uttered  these  words,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid,  wondering  expression  of  ten- 
derness, as  ho  repeated  them. 

"  My  dear  little  Phebe !    May  God  bless  you  I" 

I  stole  quietly  away  from  him  out  of  the  house, 
with  that  fervent  benediction  lying  fresh  and 
deep  upon  my  childish  heart,  and  threw  myself 
down  in  the  shade  of  the  old  orchard  trees,  and 
sobbed  out  the  heaviness  that  pressed  upon  my 
spirits.  For  hours  I  lay  there  in  the  mellow  Sep- 
tember sunshine,  brooding  over  the  little  romance 
that  had  so  silently  and  strangely  grown  into  the 
woof  of  my  almost  baby  life.     I  wept  before  my 


time  for  the  delicious  griefs  that  forever  cling  to 
a  sweet,  conscious  womanhood. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  Frank  had  taken 
his  leave,  but  in  my  little  work-basket  he  left  a 
small  pearl  box,  which  contained  a  plain  gold 
ring !  Did  I  wear  it  ■>  Are  you  a  woman, 
reader,  and  ask  it  1 


"  Phebe,  Phebe !  mother  says  come  down 
stairs  !  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor  who 
wishes  to  see  you." 

The  words  broke  harshly  into  my  pleasant 
dreams,  which  I  had  been  weaving  all  the  long, 
golden  July  afternoon,  in  the  unbroken  stillness 
of  my  little  chamber.  At  my  feet,  upon  the  car- 
pet, with  its  leaves  rumpled  and  crushed,  lay  my 
neglected  Virgil  in  close  proximity  to  a  huge 
Latin  dictionary,  while  upon  my  lap,  in  a 
wrinkled  condition,  my  sewing  was  lying,  with 
the  needle  hanging  by  a  Idng  line  of  thread, 
nearly  to  the  floor,  as  if  escaped  luckily  from  a 
round  of  monotonous  hemming,  which,  as  yet, 
boasted  but  two  or  three  stitches  at  its  com- 
mencement. 

"  Who  can  it  be  that  wishes  to  see  me  !"  I  ex- 
claimed, rising  hastily  and  calling  after  my  little 
six-year  old  brother.     "  Who  is  it,  Charlie  V 

"Don't  know;  it's  somebody.  Mother  says 
come  down." 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  An  hour  since  I  had  seen 
a  gentleman  with  a  heavily  bearded  face  come  up 
the  walk,  but  I  was  too  busy  with  my  dreams  to 
notice  him  very  particularly.  Still  as  I  recalled 
his  face  and  figure,  and  his  quick,  springing  step, 
there  seemed  something  strangely  familiar  in 
them.  Who  could  it  be  f  My  heart  beat  rap- 
idly. Surely  I  had  seen  that  face  and  form  be- 
fore, and  a  name  that  was  singularly  dear  to  me, 
trembled  upon  my  lips — "Frank  Haynes  !" 

But  I  could  not  go  down  to  meet  him,  though 
I  were  summoned  a  thousand  times.  I  did  not 
wish  to  s2e  him,  why  should  I  ?  There  was  no 
occasion  for  it.  I  was  not  the  foolish  little  girl 
of  twelve  summers  that  he  had  left  five  years  ago 
in  short  frocks  and  curls,  but  a  full-grown  woman 
instead.  No,  I  was  not  the  same.  I  would  not 
go  down.  Besides,  a  sudden  headache  was 
nearly  blinding  me.  Mother  could  not  ask  it  ot 
me  when  I  was  hardly  able  to  sit  up.  But  what 
would  he  think  1  Would  he  care  1  Would  ho 
still  remember,  tenderly,  the  little  Mrs.  Haynes 
of  five  years  ago'? 

Little !  I  repeated  the  word  as  I  stood  be- 
fore the  long  mirror,  which  gave  back  to  me  an 
accurate  picture  of  myself.  A  slender,  passable 
form ;  a  dark,  clear  complexion  ;  large  gray 
eyes ;  a  mouth  whose  redness  seemed  to  have 
robbed  my  cheeks  of  their  color ;  white  teeth  ;  a 
forehead  broad,  but  not  high ;  large,  heavy 
braids  of  chestnut-brown  hair,  was  the  likeness 
framed  before  my  eyes.  I  turned  away  with  a 
sigh,  and  glanced  down  to  my  hand.  Upon  the 
third  finger  of  the  left,  was  a  plain,  golden  cir- 
clet. The  hot  blood  rushed  up  into  my  cheeks 
as  I  looked  at  it.  I  would  wear  it  no  longer^ 
He  should  never  know  that  I  had  worn  it  all_ 
Just  then  my  brother  came  again  to  the  door  of 
my  room,  crying  out  a  new  message. 

"  Mother  says  little  Mrs.  Haynes  is  wanted 
down  stairs." 

"  I  have  a  terrible  headache,  Charlie.  Please 
tell  mother  so  ;"  and  I  sank  down  upon  a  chair 
close  by  the  window,  and  leaned  my  head  upon 
a  chair  handle. 

"Dear,  dear!  if  they  would  but  forget  me  !" 
I  murmured  to  myself,  as  the  hum  of  their  con- 
versation came  clearly  to  my  ears.  An  hour 
passed  away,  and  I  heard  a  sound  of  voices  in 
the  hall,  then  steps  in  the  walk  below.  I  did  not 
glance  eagerly  from  the  window,  or  peer  care- 
fully from  the  half-closed  shutters,  but  clasped 
my  hands  tightly  over  my  eyes  till  the  sound  of 
footsteps  died  away  in  the  distance,  then  I  crept 
stealthily  down  stairs  and  stepped  softly  into  the 
silent  parlor,  where  so  lately  he  had  been.  I  was 
half  across  the  room  before  I  noticed  that  I  was 
not  alone,  and  then,  before  I  could  make  a  hasty 
retreat,  a  glad,  merry  voice,  rich  with  its  olden 
music,  exclaimed  ;  "  My  own  dear  little  Mrs. 
Haynes,  as  I  live !  How  happy  I  am  to  see 
you  !"  and  a  hand  clasped  mine  tightly,  while  a 
pair  of  boarded  lips  were  bent  down  to  mine.  I 
drew  my  head  back  haughtily.  I  was  a  little  child 
no  longer.  I  would  not  accept,  even  from  him, 
the  caresses  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  me  five 
years  before. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Haynes,"  I  said,  bowing  in  a  digni- 
fied way,  "  I  am  pleased  to  see  you." 

My  manner  chilled  at  once  his  warm,  genial 
nature.     Stepping   backward  from   me  and   re- 
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leasing  my  hand,  he  said  with  a  curl  of  his  finely 
cut  lips,  "  Your  pardon.  Miss  Lester,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that  you  had  grown  to  be  a  fine 
lady  !■' 

I  bowed  him  back  a  reply,  flashing  a  quick, 
impetuous  glance  upon  him,  as  I  did  so.  But 
there  was  no  more  pleasantry  attempted  on  his 
part,  and  when  my  mother  entered  the  room,  a 
few  moments  after,  and  referred,  laughingly,  to 
our  old  engagement,  he  answered  her  in  a  few 
evasive  words,  as  though  the  subject  was  not  an 
agreeable  one  to  him. 

AfTairs  had  taken  an  unliappy  turn,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  them,  and  day  after  day 
passed  away,  leaving  Mr.  Ilaynes  as  cold  and 
distant  as  he  had  been  from  the  moment  I  first 
repulsed  him.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  recalled  my  unlucky  words,  yet,  since  they 
were  spoken,  I  would  not  unbend 
a  moment  from  my  calm,  cool  dig- 
nity, though  I  was  as  miserable 
and  wretched  as  I  could  well  be, 
and  knew  that  Mr.  Ilaynes  shared 
my  wretchedness. 

All  the  time  that  I  could  spend 
in  my  chamber,  without  being  ab- 
solutely rude,  was  passed  there, 
till  my  strange,  unusual  appear- 
ance was  noticed  by  my  father  and 
mother,  and  my  mood  commented 
freely  upon  before  our  guest. 

"  You  appear  so  strangely, 
Phebe,"  said  my  mother  one 
morning,  "  I  really  do  not  know 
how  to  understand  you.  I'm 
afraid  that  Mr.  Ilaynes  will  think 
you  are  not  pleased  to  see  him. 
Every  chance  that  occurs  you  reso- 
lutely avoid  him,  as  though  he  was 
the  veriest  monster,  instead  of  a 
dear  friend.     What  is  the  matter  f" 

"  Nothing.  The  strangeness  of 
my  appearance  is  but  a  reflection. 
I  cannot  help  it.  Mr.  Haynes 
hates  and  despises  me  now,"  I 
said,  burying  my  tearful  eyes  in 
my  hands. 

"  Phebe  1" 

My  mother's  voice  was  stern 
and  reproachful,  but  I  did  not 
heed  it. 

"  He  does  hate  me,  mother ! 
hates  me  with — " 

"  Your  pardon,  little  Phebe — 
Miss  Lester,  but  h6  does  not !" 
broke  in  the  clear,  rich  voice  ot 
Mr.  Haynes."  Of  all  persons  in 
the  world — "  Ho  paused,  and  in 
a  moment  more,  I  heard  my  mother 
step  lightly  from  the  room. 

"  I  am  not  cold,  haughty  and 
proud,"  I  said  excitedly,  looking 
up  into  his  face,  "and  I  do  like 
you  just  as  well — as  well — " 

"  What,  little  Phebe  V  he  asked, 
eagerly,  a  quick  expression  of  joy 
lighting  up  his  blue  eyes. 

"  As  well  as  ever  I  did !"  I 
faltered. 

"And  how  well  is  tbaf?  So 
well  that  during  all  these  weary 
years  you  have  not  cherished  a 
dream  of  the  future  that  did  not 
encircle  me  ?  So  well  that  every 
strong,  passionate  hope  of  your 
womanly  nature  has  reached  out 
constantly  to  rae  ?  As  well  as  I 
have  liked,  ay,  loved  you — till 
every  pulse  of  your  heart  beats  for 
me  f     As  well  as  this,  Phebe  V 

I  covered  my  face  that  he  might 
not  read  the  whole  expression  of 
my  love  in  my  telltale  eyes,  and 
be  shocked  that  it  had  grown  to 
be  so  near  a  wild,  passionate 
idolatry. 

"  Will  you  become  Mrs.  Haynes 
in  truth,  in  earnest,  Phebe  f"  he 
asked,  drawing  me  to  my  old  seat 
upon  his  knee. 

"  Yes !" 

"  And  will  at  last  wear  the 
ring?" 

I  held  up  my  finger  before  his 
eyes. 

"  My  own  darling  little  wife !  at 
last  my  little  Mrs.  Ilaynes,  in  good 
faith  !"  he  exclaimed,  covering  my 
lips  with  kisses. 

That  night  there  were  sly  looks 
and  glances  cast  towards  me  at 
every  turn,  and  at  the  supper  table 
my  father  quite  forgot  himself, 
and  called  me  "little  Mrs. 
Haynes,"  again. 

Reader,  I  have  been  a  happy 
wife  for  some  three  blessed,  sun- 
shiny years,  and,  as  you  may 
have  already  conjectured,  "  mi/ name  is  Unynes!" 

4     »  «  »     > 

AFRICAN  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

No  sight  I  have  ever  seen,  not  even  the  room 
of  horrors  of  Madame  Tussaud's,  shocks  one  so 
much  as  the  first  view  of  the  Bonny  ju-ju  house. 
The  pillars  of  the  two  doors  are  formed  of  hu- 
man skulls ;  inside,  the  ground  is  paved  with 
them ;  an  altar  is  erected  on  which  is  a  dead 
iguana ;  and  the  whole  of  this  is  fabricated  of 
the  same  material  as  the  pillars  of  the  door. 
Two  high  columns  of  them  arc  beside  the  altar  ; 
a  string  of  jawbones  is  hanging  by  the  wall ;  and 
these,  you  are  informed,  are  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies  of  the  Andony  country,  which  adjoins 
the  Bonny  territory,  and  with  whom,  a  few  years 
ago,  they  waged  a  furious  war. — Hutchinson's 
Western  Africa. 


THE  COTTAGE  DOOR. 

Pictures  of  quiet  domestic  life,  such  as  that 
presented  herewith,  are  always  popular,  for  they 
appeal  to  those  feelings  which  exist  in  every 
bosom,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  which  have  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning  of  society,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  world's  great  drama  is  ended. 
Our  artist's  sketch  needs  no  explanation  ;  it 
graphically  tells  its  own  simple  story — a  tale  of 
parentage  and  childhood.  The  scene  passes  on 
the  threshold  of  a  cottage,  a  humble  cottage,  it  is 
true,  but  dearer  than  any  other  structure  on  the 
face  of  the  wide  world  to  its  contented  inmates. 
The  young  mother  stands  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  the  father,  when  the  day's  toil  is  over, 
turns  from  his  paper  (poor  men's  library)  to 
caress  the  child  and  provoke  its  musical  laugh- 
ter— the  music  of  a  poor  man's  home.     An  older 


THE  VATICAN  MANUSCRIPT. 

The  Vatican  manuscript,  the  most  famous  co- 
dex of  the  original  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, will  shortly  be  made  available  to  schol- 
ars at  a  reasonable  price.  The  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Christian  Watchman  says : 
"  The  Vatican  Manuscript,  edited  by  Cardinal 
Mai,  contains  not  only  the  New  Testament,  but 
also  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  is  comprised  in  five  folio  vol- 
umes. The  first  four  contain  the  Old  and  the 
fifth  the  New  Testament,  and  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  the  Roman  edition  is  by  purchasing 
the  entire  work,  at  the  cost  of  about  $.50.  The 
Codex  Vaticanus  of  the  New  Testament  will 
soon  be  printed  in  London,  verbatim  from  the 
Roman  edition  recently  published,  at  the  price  of 
only  twelve  shillings  per  copy.     This  Manuscript 
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girl  happily  completes  the  little  domestic  group. 
An  observant  eye  notices  details  which  help  the 
imagination  in  picturing  out  the  life  of  these  hon- 
est people — there  is  an  air  of  neatness  in  their 
dress,  vines  have  been  trained  about  the  porch, 
and  if  the  aspect  of  the  scene  is  one  of  great  sim- 
plicity, it  also  conveys  an  impression  of  taste,  of 
forecast  and  contentment.  More  happiness,  after 
all,  is  to  be  found  within  the  humble  cottages  of 
the  world  than  in  its  gilded  palaces.  The  condi- 
tion of  these  humble  homes  indicates  very 
clearly  the  character  and  condition  of  the  natives 
of  a  country.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  south- 
em  Europe,  the  peasantry  and  working-people 
are  lodged  in  hovels.  In  France  the  small  farm- 
ers and  laborers  herd  with  the  cattle  beneath  mis- 
erable roofs,  but  in  England  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry  are  marvels  of  neatness  and  rural  taste. 


is  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  exi.?tcnce, 
and  modem  Biblical  critics  assign  its  date  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Its  history  is  in- 
volved in  impenetrable  obscurity,  but  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  generally  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  most  venerable  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  always 
been  jealously  guarlcd,  and  its  contents  con- 
cealed from  vulgar  gaze.  When  Dr.  Bentley 
contemplated  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
in  1721,  he  visited  Rome,  hoping  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  collate  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  was 
denied  access  to  the  manuscript.  In  1843  Car- 
dinal Mai  showed  Professor  Tischendorf  the 
printed  text  now  recently  published.  More  than 
thirty  years  since  the  writer  was  favored  with  a 
view  of  this  ancient  manuscript.  It  is  written  on 
thin  vellum,  and  the  letters  are  all  capitals." 


PICTURES  OF  A  PARIS  SUNDAY. 

One  of  our  contributors,  who  has  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  character  and  influence  of  a  holi- 
day Sunday  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
gives  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  a  Paris 
Sunday.  We  would  commend  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  plead  for  a  lax  observance 
of  the  sacred  day,  and  to  laboring  men  every- 
where. Do  we  want  such  a  Sunday  in  America  1 
"  A  Paris  Sunday  has  become  proverbial  for  its 
godlessness.  Passing  along  its  clean  and  beau- 
tiful streets,  you  find  the  cafe's  and  restaurants 
crowded  with  men,  taking  their  morning  meal 
and  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Cries 
of  fruit-dealers  and  street- venders  are  everywhere 
heard.  Paviers,  masons,  roofers,  painters — all 
kinds  of  mechanics  are  engaged  in  their  usual 
avocations.  Places  of  business  are  univer- 
sally open  till  midnight,  as  on 
other  days.  The  whirl  of  cabs  and 
omnibuses  is  even  more  constant 
than  during  the  six  days  of  the 
week.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count 
the  vehicles  passing  the  Industrial 
Palace,  Champs  Elyf(5es,  mostly 
going  to  or  returning  from  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  Sabbath  in  August, 
the  grand  fete  day  at  Cherbourg, 
when  Paris  was  emptied  of  the  elite 
of  its  fashionable  society,  and 
found  the  average  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  a  minute,  or  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
an  hour.  The  grand  waterworks 
at  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles  play 
only  on  Sunday.  As  the  day  ad- 
vances, the  gardens  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies  and  Champs  Elysces  present  a 
scene  of  unrivalled  gaiety  and 
folly.  Bands  of  music  execute 
lively  military  and  operatic  airs. 
Gaudy  booths  are  surrounded  with 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, absorbed  by  childish  sports. 
Automata,  too  silly  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  infants,  serve  to  delight 
other  groups  of  soldiers  and  strag- 
glers. Goat-carriages  and  whirli- 
gigs of  wooden  horses  or  mimic 
ships  divert  the  children  and  nurs- 
es. As  evening  sets  in,  the  out- 
door concert  and  drinking  saloons 
flaunt  their  attractions ;  brilliant 
mirrors  reflect  the  fanciful  gas 
jets  ;  singing  men  and  singing  wo- 
men, accompanied  by  orchestras 
below,  amuse  the  multitude  with 
comic,  and  sometimes  immoral 
songs.  Every  conceivable  device 
for  drawing  the  people  away  from 
home  and  from  God  is  employed. 
The  Cirque  de  I'lmpcratrice  fur- 
nishes its  equestrian  attractions  and 
i  t  s  mirth-inspiring  exhibitions. 
Adjacent  public  gardens  are 
thronged  with  dancers.  Operatic 
and  theatrical  amusements  add 
their  seductive  performances.  The 
whole  line  of  the  Boulevards  is 
filled  with  people  seated  in  front  of 
the  caf(?s,  sipping  their  brandied 
coffee,  playing  dominoes,  or  gazing 
at  the  promenaders  along  the  broad 
pavements.  Houses  and  homes  (if 
there  be  such  a  thing,  without  the 
name,  in  France)  seem  to  be  emp- 
tied into  the  streets  and  places  of 
amusement,  and  the  city  is  con- 
verted into  a  pandemonium  of 
folly  and  of  genteel  or  gross  dissi- 
pation. Since  the  accession  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  Sunday  labor 
has  been  suspended  on  the  public 
works  in  France ;  but  1  observed 
that  the  stupendous  preparations 
for  the  emperor's  fete-day  fireworks 
in  the  Place  de  Concorde  were  in 
full  progress  on  the  second  day  in 
August,  the  fete  occurring  on  the 
succeeding  Sunday.  But  on  Mon- 
day the  Sunday  workmen  were  not 
there — either  because  dissipation 
or  over  exertion  compelled  a  day 
of  rest.  Such  is  a  Paris  Sunday. 
In  the  light  of  reason,  and  of  itio 
Bible,  and  of  eternity,  how  does  it 
look?  And  what  are  its  fruits'? 
Are  they  not  found  in  the  thriftless 
condition  of  a  vast  proletaire  popu- 
lation, living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
restless  in  spirit,  ferocious  in  tem- 
per, kept  from  rebellion  by  a  nu- 
merous soldiery,  or<iuieted  by  gov- 
ernment labor  and  food  ?  May 
they  not  be  seen  in  the  dwarfed 
stature  and  pallid  asjiect,  and 
wretched  inefficiency  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  Jind  in  the  '  Blue  Monday  '  records 
of  employers  or  of  the  magistracy — the  Sunday 
dissipation  disenabling  thousands  from  Mon- 
day's occupations,  or  sending  them  to  prison  ? 
Can  they  not  be  traced  in  the  general  declension 
of  private,  commercial,  and  political  morals, 
whatever  cover  the  refinement  and  high  civili- 
zation  of  Paris  life  may  throw  over  the  inconceiv- 
able iniquity  of  its  social  condition  ;  in  the  loosen- 
ing of  conjugal  bonds,  the  utter  loss  of  a  hwne 
day,  and  of  all  the  restraints  and  joys  of  home 
life  ;  in  the  prevalence  of  godlessness,  irreligion, 
and  infidelity,  and  in  the  ascendancy  of  civil  and 
spiritual  despotism  ?" — N.  Y.  Independent. 

To  say  a  thing  which  perplexes  the  heart  of 
him  you  speak  to,  or  brings  blushes  into  his  face, 
is  a  degree  of  murder. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DEAWINGROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
MARY. 

BT  M.   T.   CALDER. 


For  Mary,  of  fair  Bethany  of  yore, 
Who  sat  aud  listened  at  the  Master's  feet, 

Named  rightly  is  she,  who  like  her  doth  pour 
lleviving  oiutment  where  pains  throbbing  beat. 

Serenely  doth  she  move  amid  earth's  jarring  cares. 
With  smiles  of  hope,  and  words  of  loring  cheer; 

A  tranquil  peace  her  soothing  presence  bears. 
That  shames  our  doubt  and  scatters  all  our  fear. 

Oft  have  we  marvelled  that  so  frail  and  slight  a  forra, 
Fair  as  the  flower  we  guard  with  jealous  care, 

Should  brave  so  fearlessly  the  uupitjing  storm. 
When  stern  stout  hearts  sink  down  in  blank  despair. 

That  calmly  smiles  the  brow,  but  late,  we  thought  to 
wreathe 
With  orange  bud,  and  bridal  blossoms  gay, 
Though  brightest  earthly   hopes    have  smiled    but  to 
deceive, 
'Neath  cofSn  lid  forever  laid  away. 

Still  hath  she  sympathy  and  aid  for  our  distress, 

Unmurmuriug  at  her  own  deep  pain ; 
While  fervently  we  pray  that  God  may  richly  blesa 

Her  kind  deeds  trebly  to  herself  again. 


A  LADGHINO  BLONDE. 
She  sits  a  picture — from  the  billowy  silk 
A  little  foam  of  lace  just  ripples  by 
ITpOD  the  beach  of  that  resplendent  neck; 
Failing  to  reach  the  gems  bestranded  there. 
In  fine,  broad  shadows  sweeps  that  s^a  of  silfe, 
Over  the  modelled  mystery  of  her  form, 
Heaving  with  under  life — yet  surfaced  so 
That  the  most  daring  fancy  were  overtasked 
In  diving  for  the  nymph  beneath  the  wave — 
lu  short,  she's  a  fair  woman. — Starkev. 


MORNING. 
Haggard  and  chill  as  a  lost  ghost,  the  mom. 
With  hair  uubraided  and  unsandalled  feet — 
Her  colorless  robe  like  a  poor  wondering  smoke — 
Moved  feebly  up  the  heavens,  aud  in  her  avms 
A  shadowy  burden  heavily  bore;  soon  fading 
In  a  dark  rain,  through  which  the  suu  arose 
Scarce  visible,  and  in  his  orb  confused. — HoRXE 


TO  A  FALSE  ONE. 
Thou  shalt  hear  the  "  Never,  never,''  whispered  by  the 

phantom  years. 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine 

ears . — Tenn  v  son  . 


OOSi^IP  W'lXH   TlfC   READER. 

—  '*  Spring  haa  set  ia  with  its  usual  severity."  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  spring  ia  these  latitude^* ;  and  in  the  south 
and  west  as  well  as  here,  vrioter  has  turned  round  to 
bark  and  soap,  instead  of  retiring  decently  at  the  proper 
time.  A  fortnight  ago  we  had  a  prospect  of  a  snow- 
storm, and  we  regretted  having  hoisted  our  sleigh  to  the 
hayloft.  And  this  after  writing  amiable  things  about 
the  season,  and  talking  of  ''ethereal  mildness,'"  in  the 
language  of  Thomson.  According  to  the  prospect  at 
this  moment  of  writing,  we  may  look  for  settled  warm 

weather  about  the  first  of  July Bierstadt,  one  of 

our  best  landscapists,  has  gone  on  a  tour  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  study  the  wild  scenery  of  the  northwest. 
This  shows   his  devotion  to  his  art,  for  he  could  have 

had  plenty  of  orders  had  he  remained  at  home The 

Louisville  Journal  says  of  Piccolomini  that  "as  a  true 
lover  of  the  grape  never  dilutes  his  wine,  she  never  mixes 
anything  wiHi  the  pure  purple  poetry  of  the  drinking 
»>Dg."  The  Boston  Post  evidently  does  not  understand 
(be  drift  of  this  remark,  as  its  comment  is,  "Perhaps 
not;  but  we  can  swear  to  her  making  uncnmrnon  quick 
work  of  a  very  large  po/  of  porter  which  a  kind  '  parienti 

held  for  her  just  after  the  song  at  the  wing.s.  ' Wil. 

liam  B.  Astor  of  New  York  recently  requested  Rev  Mr. 
Chapin^s  society  not  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  a  debt 
of  $90,000  due  him,  as  they  det<ired  to  do,  but  to  con- 
tinue paying  only  the  interest  as  it  became  due.  Ue  said 
he  had  more  money  than  he  could  take  care  of.  Poor 
Mr.  Astor!  His  income  is  about  .IrlOO  an  hour,  and  do 
what  he  can,  he  cannot  prevent  his  wealth  accumulat- 
ing  Mr.  Brooks,  of  the  New  York  Express,  not  long 

since  attended  a  grand  ball  at  Para,  having  the  day  pre- 
vious visited  mosques  in  Stamboul  and  looked  all  over 
the  city  of  Constantinople.  lie  went  to  the  Austrian 
minister's  in  a  sedan  chair,  carried  by  two  stout  porters, 
and  with  uusoiled  feet  and  undisturbed  toilet,  stepped 
into  a  palace  brilliantly  filled  with  guests.  The  ladies 
were,  of  courrfe,  foreigners,  but  among  the  gentlemen 
was  Capidan  Pasha,  now  admiral  of  the  navy,  but  for- 
merly a  slave.  31r  Brooke  describes  the  Armenian  and 
Jewish  ladies  most  enthusiast  cally;  they  wore  diamonds 
of  immense  value,  and  danced  the  "■  Lancers  "  for  all  the 
world  like  the  New  Vorkeresses.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Bulwer  were  at  the  ball,  aud  'Knery  spoke  of  the  United 
States  in  the  kindest  manner.    Mr.  Brooks  was  soon  to 

leave  for  Beyrout,  Jaffa,  etc There  is  a  marquis  now 

in  Havana,  says  the  Havana  correspondent  of  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  who,  within  twenty  years,  commenced  his 
career  as  a  doorkeeper,  which  is  con&iJered  a  very  hum- 
ble occupation.  He  succeeded  in  marrying  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  Portuguese,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the 
father.  Ue  bought  a  title  and  a  great  cross  of  honor, 
and  aspiring  to  an  office  in  the  army  bought  the  commis- 
sion of  a  colonel.  Ue  now  rides  in  his  carriage,  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  servitors,  and  may  often  be  seen  at  the 
opera,  in  full  uniform,  covered  with  orders,  though  lean 
safely  assert  he  has  never  carried  a  nuitket  or  wielded  a 


sword  in  drfence  of  the  crown.  I  have  been  told  of  a 
number  of  similar  cases,  and  there  is  no  question  of  the 

truth   of   it The   Cincinnati   papers   are   great  on 

''  sensation  items."  The  latest  in  that  line  is  in  the 
Enquirer.  It  is  stated  that  during  a  marriage  in  one  of 
the  churches,  a  crazy  man  entered  and  called  loudly  for 
a  knife  with  which  to  sacrifice  himself  upon  the  altar. 
The  Enquirer  says  that  ''  the  bride  and  her  friends  were 
frozen  with  horror."  As  the  paper  does  not  state  what 
became  of  the  frozen  parties,  it  is   supposed   they  are 

awaiting  the  "  spring  thaw." A  writer  in  the  Boston 

Medical  Journal  says  he  has  given  to  horses  sufficient 
chloroform  to  control  all  motion,  and  in  one  case  opera- 
ted for  cataract  on  both  eyes,  without  the  slightest 
twitching  of  a  muscle.  Another  horse  was  kept  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  nearly  two  hours,  while  a 

surgeon  performed  a  prolonged  operation Upwards 

of  sixty  years  -ago,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Price  of  Boscawen, 
N.  U.,  was  settled  at  Belfast,  Maine,  and  was  the  first 
minister  of  that  place.  Not  one  member  of  the  parish 
that  called  him  is  now  living,  but  Mr.  Price,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-seven  years,  is  still  living,  and  now 

resides  with  his  sou  in  this  city At  a  recent  meeting 

of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Hon.  David 
Sears  read  a  letter  from  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Esq  ,  the 
historian,  who  is  at  present  residing  in  Rome,  ItiUy.  It 
was  written  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  just  after  he  had  read 
in  Galignani's  Messenger  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  the  late  William  H  Prescctt.  Mr.  Motley  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pres- 
cott.  He  states  that  twelve  years  ago,  when  he  first  pro- 
posed to  write  a  historical  work,  fearing  that  the  subject 
he  had  selected  might  in  some  way  cross  the  path  of 
some  work  of  Mr.  Prescott,  he  called  on  the  latter  and 
stated  to  him  that  if  what  he  proposed  should  interfere 
in  any  way  with  his  writings,  he  would  give  up  his  inten- 
tions. Mr.  Prescott,  so  far  from  objecting,  encouraged 
him  to  go  on  with  his  work.  Had  he  objected,  Mr.  Mot- 
ley states  that  be  should  have  laid  down  his  pen  and  pro- 
bably never  have  written  a  historical  work Listen- 
ers never  hear  any  good  of  themselves,  aud  here's  a 
"  modern  instance  "  of  that  "  old  saw."  At  a  recent 
masked  ball  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  attended  in 
disguise,  he  was  made  to  hear  a  rather  unpleasant  truth. 
A  very  pretty  silly  lady  fell  in  with  a  domino  who  amused 
her,  and  she  asked  him  who  he  was,  "  I  am  the  emperor," 
said  the  domino  "  0,  impossible,"  said  the  lady,  "  the 
emperor  is  so  very  ugly!  you  can't  be  the  emperor!" 
The  domino  continued,  "What,  then,  you  don't  think 
the  emperor  good  looking?"  "Good  looking!"  retorted 
the  fair  one.  "I  think  him  dreadfully  ugly!"  The 
domino  declined  any  further  colloquy,  and  glided  away. 
"  What  were  you  Faying  to  the  emperor?"  asked  M.  de 
Morny,  a  minute  after  of  the  lady.  She  stood  aghast, 
and  could  not  believe  her  ears  when  her  new  interlocutor 
over  aud  over  rt-peated  to  her  that  her  don\ino  had  been 
Cjesdr  himself. A  French  bonnet  maker  told  a  cus- 
tomer who  complained  of  the  price  demanded  for  a  new 
bonnet, — "  Consider,  madam,  it  cost  me  three  sleepless 

nights  merely  to  ima^ne  it!" The  National  Era  says 

itis  not  for  the  generation  among  whom  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing has  sung,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  spoken^and  Harriet 
Hosmer  chiselled,  and  Rosa  Bonheur  painted,  and  Mary 
Lyon  taught,  and  Florence  Nightingale  hved,  to  despair 
of  woman's  achievement  of  her  highest  destiny Sin- 
clair tells  an  interesting  story  of  Hogarth's  last  days. 
Uogarth  having  a  presentiment  that  his  hand  was  about 
to  lose  its  cunning,  chose  a  subject  emblematical  of  the 
coming  event.  His  friends  inquired  the  nature  of  his 
next  design,  and  Hogarth  replied:  "The  end  of  all 
things!"  "  In  that  case,"  rejoined  one  of  the  number, 
"  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  painter!"'  What  was  ut- 
tered in  jest,  he  answered  in  earnest,  with  a  solemn  look 
and  heavy  sigh.  "There  will,"  he  said;  "and  there- 
fore the  sooner  my  work  is  done  the  better."  Ue  com- 
menced next  day,  labored  upon  it  with  unremitting  dil- 
igence, and  when  he  had  given  it  the  last  touch,  seized 
his  palette,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  said,  "  I  have  fin- 
ished!" The  print  was  published  in  March,  under  the 
title  of  "Finis,"  and  in  October,  "the  curious  ejes 
which  saw  the  manners   in  the  face,"    were  closed  in 

dust A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  speaking  of 

romance  reading,  says:  "  There  is  nothing  good  comes 
from  the  intellect  alone.  All  true  sentiment,  all  noble, 
all  tender  feeling,  comes  not  of  the  understanding,  but 
of  the  mind — or  heart,  if  we  so  please  to  call  it — which 
imsigination  raises,  educates,  and  perfects.  Even  feel- 
ings are  to  be  made — are  much  the  result  of  education. 
The  wildest  romances  will,  in  this  respect,  teach  nothing 
wrong.  It  is  not  true  that  such  reading  enervates  the 
mind-  I  firmly  believe  it  strengthens  it  in  every  refpect, 
by  unchaining  it  from  a  lower  and  cowardly  caution.  It 
encourages  action  and  enduracce.  We  have  not  high 
natures  till  we  learn  to  sulTer.  I  have  seen  the  unro- 
mantic  drop  like  sheep  under  the  rot  of  their  calamities, 
while   the   romantic  have  been  buoyant,  and  mastered 

them In  the  new   market-hou^e  at    Philadelphia, 

now  building  in  Tenth  Street,  above  Cbestnut,  a  statue 
of  Franklin  is  to  be  erected.  It  will  be  ten  feet  high, 
and  is  made  of  the  Albert  freestone.  Several  very  fine 
pieces  of  statuary  have  been  executed  in  that  material. 
A  monument  at  Halifax,  N.  S  ,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  is  now  constructing 

of  the  same  stone The  Philadelphia  City  Item   tells 

an  original  anecdote  of  Washington.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  lived  in  Market  Street,  just  below  Sixth,  he 
stood  at  his  front  window  while  a  body  of  troops  passed 
down  the  street  in  review.  A  few  yards  below,  a  build- 
ing was  in  course  of  erection,  anrj,  as  usual,  there  was  a 
large  bed  of  slacked  lime  in  the  street,  which  caused  a 
horpe  to  shy,  throwing  hifi  proud  rider  fairly  and  square- 
ly into  the  whitest  and  softest  bed  he  ever  occupied. 
The  sight  of  this  white  soldier,  so  suddenly  and  ludi- 
crously transformed,  filled  Washington  and  his  wife  with 
laughter,  and  they  gave  way  to  it,  til!  tears  came  to  their 

rescue      This   anecdote   is   well    authenticated Dr. 

AA'ozencraft,  who  has  travelled  extensively  throughout 
the  interior  of  California,  states  that  he  has  seen  in  a 
secluded  portion  of  Shusta  county  a  burning  mountain, 
which  a  distant  inspection  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  spectacle  which  he  witnessed,  confirms  him  in  the 


opinion  that  the  flames  proceeded  from  an  active  volcano. 
The  fire  was  seen  from  various  positions,  aud  in  every 
instance  had  the  same  appearance.  A  hunter  in  those 
regions  has  since  corroborated  the  fact  of  there  being 

an  active  volcano Matthews  was  always   sprucely 

dressed,  and  fond  of  a  handsome  umbrella.  Mundeu 
was  miserly  in  his  habits.  lie  was  generally  meanly 
dressed,  and  carried  an  old  cotton  parachute.  After 
Munden  had  left  the  stage,  Matthews  met  him  one  day 
in  Covent  Garden.  "Ah,  Munden,"  said  Matthews,  "I 
beg  you'll  let  me  have  something  of  yours  as  a  remem- 
brancer." "Certainly,  my  boy,  we'll  exchange  umbrel- 
las." Matthews  was  so  taken  by  storm  that  Munden 
walked  off  with  anew  umbrella! The  damages  re- 
cently assessed  against  Dr.  Gaillardet  for  assault  upon 
the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel  are  $9000.    The 

doctor  is  safe  in  France Louis  Napoleon  has  by  a 

decree  provided  that  hereafter  the  council  of  State  shall 
alone  have  power  to  grant  permission  to  establish  new 
Protestant  churches,  chapels  and  oratories ;  and,  further, 
that  all  unacknowledged  creeds  shall  hereafter  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  acknowledged  creeds  so  far 
forth  as  concerns  the  permission  precedent  to  establish 

places  of  worship Mr.  Ira  Bond  of  Leicester,  Mass., 

while  attending  a  saw-mill,  recently,  got  accidentally 
thrown  across  the  log,  directly  in  front  of  the  Saw,  break- 
ing one  arm,  and  before  he  could  be  extricated  from  his 
perilous  position,  the  other  arm  was  terribly  lacerated 
by  the  saw.  But  for  the  presence  of  an  assistant,  who 
instantly  seized  him  and  drew  him  away,  he  would  have 
been  cut  in  two  by  the  saw. 


Matters  in  General. 

We  shall  soon  know  what  the  Peace  Congress  can  do  in 
the  way  of  settling  the  vexed  Italian  question,  and 
whether  the  olive  branch  or  the  sword  is  to  wave  over 
southern  Europe. — The  Munich  Charivari  was  recently 
seized  on  the  complaint  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  for 
a  caricature  which  represented  Victor  Emmanuel  under 
the  form  of  a  frog  swelling  itself  to  appear  as  large  as  an 
ox. — Ahorse  railroad  is  about  to  be  started  in  Paris  to 
run  between  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne— Four  hundred  workmen  are  employed  com- 
pleting the  Great  Eastern. — It  is  decided  to  build  a  new 
opera  house  at  Paris.  It  will  be  a  splendid  edifice,  wor- 
thy of  the  city,  and  capable  of  holding  nearly  double  the 
number  of  spectators  that  the  present  house  accommo- 
dates.— The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  says 
that  notwithstanding  the  associated  and  notorious  pre- 
parations for  war,  the  French  journals  have  greatly 
moderated  their  tone,  and  that  this  has  been  done  on  an 
invitation  from  the  minister  of  the  interior. — There  haa 
been  some  excitement  in  the  masical  circles  of  Paris  by 
the  debut  at  the  Italian  opera  of  Madame  Guerabella,  as 
Elvira,  in  the  opera  of  "  Don  Giovanni."  She  was  a  Miss 
Ward,  grand  daughter  of  the  late  Gibson  Lee,  and  mar- 
ried a  Russian  count,  who  soon  grew  weary  of  his  wedded 
bliss  and  abandoned  her.  But  the  injured  countess,  in 
company  with  her  indignant  mother,  pursued  him  te  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  told  her  tale  to  the  emperor,  who  com- 
pelled the  count  to  legalize  the  marriage,  and  then  ban- 
ished him  to  Siberia  for  life.  She  had  been  singing  a 
week  in  spite  of  numerous  hisses  which  nightly  greeted 
her.— In  the  exports  of  tea  from  China  to  the  United 
States  there  was  an  increase  of  500,000  pounds  over  the 
same  date  last  year. — The  review  of  the  army  of  Paris 
had  been  definitely  fixed  for  Sunday,  the  third  of  last 
month.  All  the  regiments  were  complete,  every  recruit 
having  been  called  in.— Count  Cavour  bad  returned  to 
Turin.    It  is  said  he  secured  his  object  with  Napoleon. 

Actually  Something  New  in  a  Comedy, 

A  new  comedy  at  the  Gymuase,  called  the  "Beau 
Marriage,"  the  Athena?um  considers  worth  a  word  for 
the  sake  of  its  leading  incident,  which  opens  a  field  new 
to  playwrights.  The  moment— here  the  seven  minutes — 
of  breathless  interest,  for  which  every  one  attempting 
the  stage  tries  to  find  some  new  pivot, — here  depends  on 
the  proving  of  a  cylinder,  which  is  either  to  explode  and 
blow  its  inventor  to  atoms  within  that  period,  or,  by 
holding  out,  to  establish  a  new  invention  and  make  his 
fortune.  The  inventor  is  parvenu  aud  a  mechanician. 
His  young  wife,  who,  as  sequel  to  "  the  great  match," 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  eternal  stage  mother-in-law 
to  flout  him,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  he  has  fled, 
seized  by  the  no  less  eternal  stage  remorseand  penitence, 
has  tracked  him,  discovered  his  purpose,  and  creeps  in 
unseen  to  witness  the  experiment  and  share  his  fate. 
Can  the  union  of  science  aud  sentimentality  be  more  in- 
timate and  touching  than  this  ?  Are  we  to  have  a  school 
of  such  dramas  as  would  have  delighted  Dr.  Darwiu, 
with  leading  incidents  drawn  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  "Institution  of  Civil  Engineers?" 

Bailroads. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Piedmont  writes :  "  The  railroads 
that  bore  us  towards  Tuscany  are  capitally  managed.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  these  are  the  only  continental 
railroads  we  are  acquiiinted  with  where  they  allow  you  to 
take  your  seat  at  once,  as  in  England,  without  boxing 
you  up  first,  like  oxen  in  a  pen.  Whether  this  is  a  proof 
of  independence  and  liberty  we  can  hardly  say,  but  we 
know  that  the  Turinese  trains  exhibited  a  perfectly  dem- 
ocratic irregularityofarrivaland  departure.  Why  should 
a  free  railroad  never  keep  its  time!  The  other  day  we 
travelled  900  miles  by  an  express  train  through  France, 
without  being  at  any  station  a  minute  before  or  after  our 
time.  In  coming  ntxt  day  ninety  miles— Dover  to  Lon- 
don—we  were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late.  Surely 
this  is  a  great  f«ct  for  Mr.  Froude  and  the  admirers  of 
enlightened  despotism." 

Colonial  Fine  Forests. 

In  the  royal  palace  at  Potsdam  there  is  a  ?uite  of 
apartments,  the  whole  underwork  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  standing  furniture,  consists  of  yellow  deal,  not 
painted,  but  polished,  and  exhibiting  the  natural  color 
and  grain  of  the  wood.    In  England  some  progrees  has 


been  made  towards  the  introduction  of  thlti  system  fn 
lieu  of  the  coarse  imitative  efforts  of  the  painter  aud 
grainer.  London  furniture  dealers  manufacture  bedroom 
furniture  in  yellow  pine,  French  polished,  for  which  they 
find  a  ready  sale,  the  preference  it  receives  being  due  to 
its  beauty  only,  and  not  its  cheapness;  for  the  necessity 
of  using  in  it  only  the  choicest  timber,  free  from  knots 
and  blemishes  of  all  kind,  makes  the  price  nearly  as 
high  as  that  of  mahogany. 

The  Empness  Eugenie's  Favorite  Game. 
This   game,  which   is   ingenious,  and   not  more  of  a 

romping  nature  than  is  consistent  with  the  activity  and 
high  spirits  of  her  majesty,  is  played  by  a  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  part  falls  by  lot, -and  who  is  at  liberty  to  place 
the  furniture  in  any  difficult  and  intricate  fashion  he 
may  choose.  He  is  then  furnished  with  a  handful  of 
paper  cuttings,  and  calling,  in  a  loud  voice,  upon  any  of 
the  ladies  present,  "Pick  up  my  little  papers!"  hestarts 
forward,  in,  and  through,  and  round  about,  over,  be- 
tween, and  under  the  furniture,  the  lady  thus  challenged 
is  compelled  to  follow  him  in  every  turn  and  extreme 
expedient  he  may  think  proper  to  resort  to,  in  order  to 
pick  up  the  "little  papers,"  which  he,  of  course,  tjikes 
care  to  drop  at  the  most  difficult  juncture. 

An  East  Indian  Editor. 

The  editor  of  the  Delhi  Gazette  mentions  that  one  year 
has  e'apsed  since  he  returned  to  rebuild  his  establish- 
ment, which  wjis  totally  destroyed  in  the  mutinies. 
Within  that  time  he  has  reorganized  the  press,  re-estab- 
lished his  paper,  and  obtained  for  it  a  circulation  higher 
than  it  ever  reached  before. 

Noble  Offer. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Literary  Fund,  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  communicated  the  noble  offer  of  a  friend 
of  literature  to  give -£10,000  in  money,  and  17,000  vol- 
umes of  books  to  the  corporation,  on  condition  that  cer- 
tain reforms  calculated  to  increase  the  utility  of  the 
Fund  were  adopted. 
Milan. 

The  police  of  Milan  had  orders  to  arrest  quietly  the 
Marchesa  Malegnani,  who  had  placed  a  garland  of  tri- 
color camelias  on  the  patriot  Dandolo's  coffin;  the  lady 
went  ostentatiously  to  the  theatre,  but  changing  dress 
with  her  attendant,  escaped  privately  out  of  the  city, 
and  across  the  frontier. 

Lord  Clyde. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Bombay  writes  that  Lord 
Clyde  recently  made  a  speech  to  the  79th  Highlanders, 
in  which  he  attributed  the  position  he  now  holds  to  his 
sovereign's  favor  and  his  peerage  to  the  Highland  Brigade. 

Lord  Elgin. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  has  been  presented  by  a  numerous 
body  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  and  Indian 
firms  at  Shanghai,  with  a  complimentary  address  on  his 
successful  career  in  the  North  of  China. 

Henri  de  Pene. 

M.  Henri  de  Pene,  the  young  comic  writer,  who  ob- 
tained notoriety  Xnd  popularity  from  being  made  the 
victim  of  a  clique  of  military  bravoes,  in  Paris,  is  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  once  more  at  work. 

The  English  National  Anthem. 

"  God  Save  the  Queen  "  has  been  translated  into  the 
Mahrattee  language,  and  is  in  circulation  among  the 
native  Christians. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


Poems  and  B.\llads  of  Goethe.    Translated  by  W.  Ed- 

mondstoune  Aitoun,  D.  C-  L.  and  Theodore  Martin. 

New  York:  Delisser  &  Proctor,  508  Broadway.    I2mo. 

pp.  240.     1859. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  are  the  best  translations  of 
Goethe's  minor  poems  that  have  yet  appeared,  and  such 
of  them  as  were  first  publish.ed  in  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine "  commanded  at  once  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world.  The  lyric  pieces  of  the  author  of  "Faust"  are 
exquisitely  graceful  productions,  and  have  been  "done 
into  English"  with  great  felicity.  Like  all  Delisser  & 
Proctor's  publicatious.  the  work  is  issued  in  beautiful 
style.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Plan  op  the  Creation  :  or.  Other  Worlds  and  who  In- 
habit them.     By  Kev.   C.  L    Hequembourg.     Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     12o.o.     pp.  396.     18&9. 
The   title   of  this   work  indicates  its  character.     Its 
religious  views  and  speculations  will  awaken  controversy 
but  must  command  attention  and  study.     The  author 
asserts  that  the  work  contains  nothing  to  diminish  the 
reader's  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  or  weaken  his  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  Christian  virtue. 

Mothers  asd  Infants.  By  Dr.  A.  Done  Boston: 
Phillip?,  Sampson  &  Co.  12mo.  pp  303.  1859, 
The  author  of  this  important  treatise  on  nursing, 
weanii'g.  and  tbe  general  treatment  of  young  children,  is 
a  French  phy.'-iciao.  late  head  of  the  clinical  department 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  It  abounds  with  practical  information, 
and  will  be  a  welcome  guest  to  the  mothers  of  America. 

Border  War.  A  Tale.  By  T  B.Jones.  New  York: 
Rudd  &  Carleton.  12mo.  pp.  502.  1859. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  fanciful  creations  of  the  author 
of  "  V\ild  \\'esteru  Scenes."  It  is  written  with  great 
spirit  aud  vivacity.  It  is  a  purely  imaginative  tale,  and 
displays  a  strange  and  startling,  as  well  as  amusing  series 
of  events  and  characters.  Boston:  Shepard,  Clark  & 
Brown. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
The  May  number,  the  19th  in  order  of  tbis  succc-^sful 
magazine,  lies  before  us,  filled  to  the  brim  with  sparkling 
articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  gay.  grave,  lively  and  tevere. 
.\mong  them  is  a  very  able  and  valuable  e.^say  on  Gym- 
nastics, and  the  conclusion  of  the  slashing  review  of 
Wilson  s  history.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to 
analy/.e  the  last  issue.  In  glaucing  back  over  the  whole 
scries  of  numbers,  we  are  struck  with  the  felieity  with 
which  tbe  publishers  have  contrived  to  niake  each  one 
attractive  and  still  to  preserve  a  unity  of  design  through- 
out. They  have  exhibited  rare  ability  and  tact,  without 
which  their  liberality  would  have  been  unavailing.  They 
planned  their  campaign  thoroughly  before  starting,  and 
then  took  tlie  field  cobfidcnt  of  succe>8.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  Monthly,  the 
rock  on  which  Putnam  split,  the  general  excellence  of 
tbe  work  has  given  it  currency  even  among  those  who 
differ  tolo  ftrfo  from  its  views.  The  brilliancy  of  its  corps 
of  contributors  has  rendered  it  victorious.  Much  of  this 
success  is  owing  to  the  rcpuration  ol  Phillips  &  Samp- 
son as  first-class  book  publishers,  and  long  established 
caterers  for  a  pure  and  rcfiutd  literary  taste. 
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NOTICK  TO  AI>VERTISKKS— The  immense 
circulation  of  the  riOTORivL  makes  it  a  vehicle  of  ad- 
vertisement that,  ia  rarely  olfercd  ta  the  puhlic.  Another 
fact  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  tlie  I'ictoriai. 
as  an  advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  prestrveff^  aud  not 
destroyed  after  being  read,  being  rpguUrly  bound  up 
every  six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being 
pi  iced  on  the  insi'tf  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent 
card  of  the  atlvfTliser's  btfiinexs  /or  years  to  mme. 

•C^  Tbums  for  Advertising. —  Tiventtj-fire  rents  per 
line.  Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
Tauce  of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
editioa  occupies  fourteen  flays  in  printing      Address 

M.  "M    BALLOU,  Fablisher  and  Proprietor^ 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 
THE  CKICKET  PLiAVtR'S 

POCKET     COMPANION. 

CONTAINING 

Rules  and  Hcgulations  for  forming 
CI u ha  and  pla,\ing  the  Game.  Ilund- 
soniely  Illustrated  with  ruts  and  di- 
agrams, neatly  bound  in  llexible 
cloth.     Price,  25  cents. 

ALSO,  THE 

BASE  BALL  PLAYEK'S 
VOCKET    COMl»AI\IOIV. 

Containing  informa'tion  concerning  that  favorite  game, 
with  the  Kules  and  Hegulations  of  the 

"MASS.     CIA  ME," 

AND   THE 

"NEW   YORK    GAME." 

From  the  lust  oHicial  reports  of  the  Associations  in  New 
York  aud  Uoston.     Illustmted  with  cuts. 

Price,  25  ciMita.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  to  clubs  on 
receipt  of  S1,()0  by  utuil.  or  one  copy  for  the  price  iu 
stamps.  MAYUEW  &  BAK£H,  Publishers, 

niBj  7  2w  208  Washiugton  Street. 

TBie  Oxygenated  Bitters. 
The  Oxygenated  Bittei-s. 

A  SOVEREIGN  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

NEW     GOODS 

FOK  SPRIIVO  AIVD   SUMIWEB  WEAR. 

A    FULL    .\SS0RTMKNT    OF 

IiADIES'    DKES8    GOODS. 
S.  J.  WILCOX  &<  Co.', 

Ballou's  Boildinu,  24  Winter  Street. 

ENTEKTAIIVMEIVT 

—  OF  THE  — 

Dutton  Childi'en,  or  Fairy  Sisters. 

rilHEJE  two  little  girls  arc   the  smallest  girls  in  the 

l  world  of  their  age,  being  only  20  and  28  inches  high, 
y  and  11  years  old,  and  weighing  13  and  13  pounds. 

They  sing  the  following  songs,  and  will  at  each  euter- 
taiunient  make  selections  from  them. 

1.  Oeutle  Annie.  2  Darling  Nelly  Oray.  3.  Nancy 
Till.  4.  Itosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower.  5.  Old  Cabin  Home. 
6.  The  Hazel  Dell.  7.  Willie,  we  have  missed  you.  8. 
The  Mountain  Maid's  Inviwtion.  9.  0  (!ome.  Come 
Away.  10.  Wait  for  the  Wagon.  11.  What  is  Home 
without  a  Mother!     12.  Mary  had  a  little  Lamb. 

Admission,  25  cents.  Children  under  12  years  of  age, 
15  cents. 

They  will  give  entertainments  at  Mercantile  Hall,  Mon- 
day evening.  May  9th.  at  8  o'clock,  and  every  afternoon* 
and  evening  at  3  and  8  o'clock,  to  May  1(3  inclusive. 

may? 2w ALHERT  NOIil'ON,  Manager. 

SILKS!   silks:: 

A   LARGE    ASSORTMENT   IN    NEW   STYLES   OF 

CHOICE     OOODS, 

Which  we  offer  at  our  usual  Low  Prices. 
P.  J.  HlLtUX  &  to., 

Ballod's  Boildino,  24  Winter  Street. 

^Vistar's  Balsam. 
Wi»>tar'$  Balsam. 

FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS  AND  ilSTHMA. 

-Containing  seventy-five 
_      nd  Ballads.     Music  and 
words      Neatly  bound  in  muslin.     Price,  25  cents. 
Published  bjr   OliIVEK  DIlTJIiOiV  &  Co. 

211  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

GE1NER.4L  DEBILITY. 

THIS  convenient  term  includes  numerous  ill-defined 
and  supposed  incurable  forms  of  disease,  accompanied 
by  general  lassitude  and  exhaustion,  without  any  ascer- 
tainable external  or  internal  cause.  The  PERUVIAN 
SYRUP  sends  its  renovating  intiuence  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  system,  and  has  relieved  in  our  commu- 
nity many  cases  of  8uppo,sed  incurable  disease. 

Smoke— Smokers— Smoking. 

T^ECEI'VING  per  each  steamer  a  superior  assortment 
iX  of    MEERSCHAUM    PIPES.    TUBES    and    TRIM- 
MINGS.    Pipes  repaired  and  MOUNTED  in  any  variety 
of  style.          FREDERICK  BROWN.  Apothecary, 
mayTtf 68  Waabington,  cor.  of  State  Street. 

The  Oxygenated  Bitters. 
The  Oxygenated  Bitters. 

Let  the  Dyspeptic  be  of  good  cheer. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

INVITE    ATTENTION   TO    THEIR  ASSORTMENT   OF 

LADIES'  SPRING  GARMENTS. 

In  Newr  Slylrw,  nn<l   of  the    uiost   Ihorongli 

MAKE  AND  FINISH. 

Ballou's  Buildiko,  24  Winter  Street. 


'PHE  HOMEJMELOniST- 

X.    of  the  most  popular  Soogs  and  Ballads" 
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TIQHT-STITCH 

SEWING  machines/ 

NO.  17  SUMMER  STREET, 

Opposite  Trinity  Church, 


NOW  KEiDY, 

THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

FOK      MAY. 


THE  MINISTER'S  WOOING. 

BY    HARRIET   BEECUER   STOWE. 

TIIIS  serial,  he^xxn  id  tbe  December  number  of  the 
ATLANTto,  has  beeu  received  with  uuiver.ial  favor, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  the  greatest  work  of  the  gifted 
noveli.sfc.  ller  portraitures  of  character  are  full  of  spirit, 
—equally  remarkable  iu  their  firm  outtinefl  and  iu  the 
minute  touched  which  noue  but  the  hand  of  genius  can 
give.  Till::  MiMsrER':^  Wooinu  will  be  coutiuued  through 
the  year. 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE 

Is  likely  CO  deepen  the  impression  produced  by  the  bril- 
Haul  coQversations  of 

THE    AUTOCBAT. 

Few  living  writers  have  so  large  or  so  various  an  intel- 
lectual constituency  ad  Dr.  Holmes;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  commend  an  author  whose  monthly  papers 
every  intelligent  American  ynust  read. 

The  pages  of  the  Atla.ntic  are  steteotjped,  and  back 
numbers  can  be  supplied. 

Terms. — Three  dollars  per  annum,  or  twenty-five  cents 
a  number.  Upon  the  receipt  of  tlie  subset iption  piiee, 
the  publishers  will  mail  tbe  work  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  prepaid.  Subscriptions  may  begin  with 
either  the  first  or  any  subsetiuent  number. 

The  postage  of  the  Atla.ntic  is  3li  cts.  a  year,  prepaid. 

Clcbs  — For  ten  dollars,  the  publishers  will  send  five 
copies  of  the  Ati.^.ntic  for  one  year,  the  subscribers  to 
pay  their  own  postage. 

Clergjmen,  Teachers,  and  Postmaeters  will  receive  the 
work  for  Two  Dollars  a  year. 

Booksellers  and  Newsmen  will  obtain  the  terms  by  the 
hundred,  etc.,  upon  application  to  the  publishers. 
PIULL,IP.<!$,  .«l*Ai?lP.<IIOIV  &  Co., 
1.3  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

BAREGE    ROBES. 

A   CO.MPLETE   ASSORTMENT   OF 

NE1V    A1\I>    ATTKACTIVE    I>X:!^IOI\.<4. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

B.vLiou's  Building,  24  Winter  Street. 

^Viitclies,  Jewelry, 
Silver  Ware, 

I»la»ctl  \,Vare, 

Clocks,  Bronzes 

das  Fixtures. 
H.  B.  STANWOOD  &  Co., 

No    25.3  WASHINGTON  STBEET, 
9  doors  below  Winter  Street. 


ECONOMY  IN  BURNING  GAS. 
Purchase  .Johnson's 

Patent  Burner, 

Warranted  to  save  25  per  cent. 

For  sale  at 

H.  B.  STANWOOD  &  Co.'s, 

GAS  FIXTURE    .'^TORE, 

No.  253  WASUINOTON  STREET, 
9  doors  below  Winter  Street.  ap30  2w 

The  Oxy^^enated  Bitters. 
The  Oxyg^enated  Bitters. 

The  great  Bemedy  for  Acidity,  Flatulency,  etc. 

BOOTS    AND     SHOES. 

IIEIVRV  II.  TUXTI.E, 

Nos.  259  AKD  261  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Is  receiving  by  every  steamer  to  this  port,  Paris  made 
Boots  and  Shoes.  0(  Ameriran  manufnctiire,  his  assort- 
ment is  very  full  and  complete,  comprising  all  the  most 
desirable  styles  for  Ladies.  Gentlemen.  Misses,  Boys  and 
Children.  4w  ap30 

PAPER     WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Nos  89  AND  93  MILK  STREET,  and  94  CONGRESS  ST., 
Importers  and   Denlrrs  in  all  flc.<icrip- 
lion.<ii  of   Paper,    Paper  Stock,   and 
ITIanuracturerM'I?Iaterial9.  Print- 
ing,    ^Vritin^;,     and     Colored 
Papers,    of    every    variety, 
MADE    TO    ORDER. 
ap30  3m 

1^'istar's   Balsam. 
l¥istar's  Balsam. 

For  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat  and  Influenza. 

THE     GKAIVO    AQUARIA, 

—  AT   THE  — 

AQUARIAL  GARDENS, 

IVO.  31  I{RO.^IFIEl.D  STREET. 

THIS  magnificent  display  of  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing phenomena  of  nature  is  now  open  to  the  public 
from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  10  1'.  M. 

These  Ocean  and  River  Conservatories  are  the  most 
exquisitely  interesting  subjects  to  contemplate  ever  yet 
presented  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  mankind  by  the  hand 
of  taste  and  refinement.  They  present  us  with  a  strik- 
ing and  perfect  illustration  of  Life  benratli  the  iraters. 

Admission.  25  cents;  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
16  cents.      17tf     CUTTING  &  BUTLER,  Proprietors. 

MATTRESSES 
Of  best  Curled  Hair,  Live  Geese  Feathers,  Steam 
Purified,  Beds  and  Bedding. 
PEWS   Lined  and   Cushioned.     Mattresses  and   Beds 
renovated  in  a  superior  manner  by 

JAMES    H.    HAIiLETT, 

Ile4w3m  10  Dock  Square  &31  Fancuil  Hall  Square,Boston. 

LADIES'    CLOAKINO, 

In  great  variety,  and  of  IVeiv  Material. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  <t  CO., 

Bai.ioo's  Buildino,  No.  24  Wi.n-ter  Stkeet. 

The  Oxygenated  Bitters. 
The  Oxygenated  Bitters. 

Cures  Heartburn,  Sick  Headache,  etc. 


THE    ONLY    POSITIVELY 


FIllE    PBOOr    SAFE 

IS    THE 

MARIi.AND'S  PA'IKNT,  of  which  Dr.'s  C.  T. 
.Jackson  and  A.  A  Hayes,  assaycrs  to  the  Slate  of 
Massachufctts.  assert,  ''  tbe  door-way  (the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  a  safe)  to  be  as  fire  proof  as  the  walls,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  safe ;  and  secure  in 
■dny  fire,  the  intensity  of  which  is  less  than  suflicient  to 
melt  the  mass  of  iron  and  stone." 

Messrs.  ('ochran  &  Hall,  of  New  Orleans,  say  at  the 
burning  of  our  warehouse,  July  8.  1868,  "  your  safe  had 
as  severe  a  test  as  is  possible  to  imagine,  no  water  being 
thrown  upon  it.  Our  fears  regarding  it,  and  a  S:ilanum- 
der  Safe  of  anf.ther  manufacture,  were  partially  realized 
by  the  thsini'iion  tif  lite  latter,  while  the  entire  contents 
of  your  safe  were  preserved  from  the  slightest  damage." 

At  the  burning  of  the  Pioneer  Mechanics  Shop  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  April  14,  1858,  ''  the  heat  was  so  intense  in 
the  division  which  the  safe  stood  that  it  melted  the  ma- 
chinery into  masses,  so  that  out  of  some  thirty  tons  not 
half  a  ton  was  fit  for  use  again — while  the  entire  content? 
of  the  safe,  books,  papers,  aud  ^tiOOO  in  notes  were 
uninjured." 

E^perial  attrntian  i^iven  to  th&igiiiflg  sfifesfor  house  vse.' 
U.  B.  BIOBLOW  &  ANSON  TIARDY. 

Manufacturers,  32  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISA.AC  BRIDGE,  No  91  Magazine  Street.  New  Orleans, 
Agent.  ap23eop3m 

IVistar^s  Balsam. 
\¥istar's  Balsam. 

SOED   EVERYWHERE. 

SEAK^'      GKEAT  EASTERN 

MENAGERIE 

IS  now  tnivolling  throughout  the  New  England  States, 
and  win  vi^it  all  the  priucipul  citief^  and  towns. 

This  monster  collection,  now  numbering  over  Fifty 
DiFFEREftT  Wild  Ammals,  couipriscs  live  fuU  grown 
J.<ious,  the  BruziUan  Tigers.  Hunting  Leopards,  monster 
African  Anaconda,  with  mau>'  other  rare  anioals. 

A  L10NKS3  AND  IlKIt  YOUNG  UIIKLPS  may  be 
seen  without  additional  charge. 

For  full  particulars  see  posters  and  ^small  bills. 

Tickets,  2it  cents. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 


^v. 


BAKER    &     Co. '8 


Amebic.vn,  French,  noM(EOP.\Tiiic,  and  VAMtLA  Premium 
Cuo<:oLArE,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Pastb, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Solublb  llOKixoi'ATHrc  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive^  salutary  and  delicious  bevera^eSy 

For  more  than  three -/ourths  of  a  renturij,  &re  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dvspeptic  caches,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  York; 
AVm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 
Kcnnett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WaLTEII  BAKKR  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

S80.  O  RAY'S  »30. 

Double  Thread  Sewing  Machine. 

tf  1..  TURIVER,  Asl.,  IVo.  63  Conn  Si.  ap23 

The  Oxyg:eiiatc(l  Bitters. 
The  Oxygeiiate<l  Bitters. 

For  Debility,  Jaundice,  Liver  Complaint,  etc. 

BOYS'  WEAR  GOODS. 

A  FUr.L  ASSORTMENT  MAY    NOAV  BE    FOUND 

AT 

S.  J.  IVIIiCOX  &  Co.'s, 

BALLon's  BniiDiNG,  No.  24  Winter  Street. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COEEECTION       OFFICE, 

No.  'iS  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPEK,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  K.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

WORTH  THUVKING  Ol'.-Many  of  our  readers 
and  sub.^cribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  Ijing  about 
their  rooms  iu  the  mo?t  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  theui,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  jour  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  oflice  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returued  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  trilling  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

\*'istar's   Balsam. 
\l'istar's   Balsam. 

A  sure  cure  for  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

DESKJMKG  A^D  MOOD  E^GRAVI^'G. 

KILBURN     &     MALLORY, 

96    WASUmOTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 
Refer  to  B.ilioo's  Pictorial.  3m  12 

The  Oxygenated  Bitters. 
The  Oxjs:<'"«tcd  Bitters. 

For  NervousnesB,  Neuralgia,  Co:tiveness,  etc. 


BOGLES  AVIGS  A^D  HAIR  WORK. 

a  "TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  pcr- 
.    feet  iu  fit.     NO.VK  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  lor 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  *1  00,  and  SI  60. 

Are  vou  getting  Halo;  is  your  Ilair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  re.'»tortr  of  Uair,— all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  shum 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cent",  75  cents,  »!  00, 
and  Ml  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  (Panadas.  ^ 

froitru-tor,  \V.  BO<>IiE,  tttfi  l^'noliing- 
ton  Mire«!l,  WtoMon,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Ilot«l. 

Kvery  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  bad  at  Bogle's 
Ba:eaar.  4w  hp'M 

Wistar*s   Bal<^am. 
AVistar's   Biil!«:tiii. 

Cures  all  affections  of  the  Throat,  Lunes,  Chest. 

MERCANTIEE    CXUB. 

15  KiLBT  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen. — This  establishment  is  entirely  on  a  new 
priuiiple,  and  is  strictly  for  the  Mercantile  Interest. 
There  is,  from  11  to  12  1-2  o'clock  each  day,  a  i.uneb,aud 
a  Table  d'Uote  Irom  1  to  4  o  clock,  strictly  on  the  Club 
House  principle.  There  are  tegular  files  of  tbe  journals 
ot  the  ULiteU  States  and  Europe,  embracing  Mercantile, 
Literary,  Political  and  Sporting  matter.  There  is  a  Bul- 
letin ot  the  current  events  happening  each  day. 

We  have  the  honor  to  extend  an  invitation  to  gentle- 
men, assuiirg  them  that  they  will  meet  with  nothing 
but  a  strictly  gentlemanly  intercourse. 

RUSSELL  SMITH, 
TUOMAS  WILSON, 

apKi  tf  PROI'KIIIOBS. 

Vf^istar's   Balsam. 
Wistar's   Balsam. 

The  great  Enemy  of  Consumption. 

NEW  TRIMMINGS 

—  at  — 

p.  W.  COBB'S,  18  Winter  Street. 

ri'^UE  attention  of  the  Ladies  is  invited  to  the  extensive 
■     assortaient  of  new  styles  of  trlnimiug  goods  just 
oi>ened. 

Chenille  Fringes — new  colors, 
Poiupom, 

Ponipinett, 

l*oni|inf1oiir, 

l>ahlia  Trixiiniinieti, 
ap23         iw  etc.,  ete.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Oxyg:eiiitted  Bitters. 
The  Oxygenate*!  Bitters. 

A  Remedy  unfailing,  Sure  and  Permanent. 

PARASOLS!    PARASOLS!! 
A  FULL  AKD  VARIED  ASSOKTMLAT. 

.  MADE   ESPECIALLY    TO    OUR   ORDER, 

BV    THE    BEST    MANUFACTl'KEKS. 

8.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

Ballou's  Builulxq,  No.  24  Wi.ntek  Street. 

PARSONS    &    GIKKY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3ml.5  NO.  3  WINTER  SIREET. 

W^lstar's   Balsam. 
Wistar's  Balsarti. 

IS    A    GREAT    REMEDY. 

C3^  It  has  been  a  'well  kno'wn  FACT 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  that  the 
place  to  buy  BOYS'  and  YOUTHS' 
CLOTHING  is  at  No.  4  Brattle  Street, 
and  the  assortment  for  the  Spring  of 
1859  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  no  establishment,  in  this 
country  excels,  if  equals  it,  for  variety 
and  general  adaptation  to  the  'wants 
of  the  public. 

J.  WALTER  READ, 

4wl7  Proprietor. 

The  Oxygenated  Bitters. 
The  Oxygenated  Bitters. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  EVERYWHERE. 


Coughs,  Colds  and  Consumption. 

THE  late  Rev.   Dr.  LEONARD  WOODS,  Abbott  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  iu  AndoTer,  Mass.,  wrote: 
'■  Gentlemen, — From  a  long  use  of  the  Vegetable  Put- 
7nonary  Bejiham  iu  my  family  circle  and  among  theological 
students,  I  regard  it  as  a  safe  and  ellicacious  medicine.'* 

Owing   to  an   unprecedented   sale  and  popularity   of 
over  thirty  years'  standing,  there  are  many  counterfeits 
and  imitations,  against  which  the  public  are  cautioned. 
Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  name, 

"  VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 
Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO.,  Druggist*, 
33  India  Street.  Boston.  Mass..  and  sold  by  apothecaries 
aud  country  merchants  generally.     Price,  large  size,  SI; 
small  size.  50  cents.  Iie4w3m        11 

Wistar's   Balsam. 
Wistar's   Balsam. 

ROBS  DISEASE  OF  ALL.  ITS  TKRRORS. 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

ri^lPES  for  Letter  Press  Printing  of  every  Tsriety, 
I  with  whatever  else  may  be  required  from  a  GENE- 
RAL DEPOSITORY  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS,  lor 
sale  at  the  lowest  standard  of  pi  ices,  lor  cash  or  approTed 
credit,  by 

PHELPS    <t'    D  ALTON, 
No.  62  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
O™  The  well  known  and   highly   appreciated    hard- 
metal  Scotch-cut  letter,  ptci'i.nK  lo  this   foiodiv,  is 
constantly  gaii.inp  favor  with  Printers  and  Publi...hers 

03=-  KLECTIiOlYPlNG.— Cut-worlt  of  all  kinds.  News- 
paper Headings,  etc  ,  copied  by  this  beautiful  process,  in 
a  superior  manner  and  at  low  rates.  eowCt        9 

The  Ox  J  ^♦''•Mtf*!  Bitters. 
The  Oxygenated  Bitters. 

For  Loss  of  Appetite,  Indigestion,  &c. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DIIA WING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


A  BALCONY  SCENE. 

The  sketch  before  us,  repre- 
senting a  beautiful  Venetian, 
with  an  aged  attendant,  at  an 
open  balcony  in  a  Venetian  pa- 
lazzo,  wafts  ns,  in  imagination, 
to  that  fair  City  of  the  Sea, 
where  Romance  and  Poetry  are 
fitly  enshrined.  The  costumes 
are  not  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  scene  accordingly  is  a  leaf 
from  the  past  when  Venice  was 
a  queen  indeed,  when  her  mer- 
chant-princes rolled  in  wealth, 
when  the  name  of  the  myste- 
rious republic  was  a  spell  of 
power,  and  when  the  Bucentaur 
bore  the  doge  to  his  bridal  of 
the  Adriatic.  Things  have 
changed  since  then — the  wings 
of  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  have 
been  clipped,  the  council  of  Ten 
is  dissolved,  Austrian  bayonets 
glitter  in  the  piazza,  the  chim- 
neys of  factories  belch  forth 
smoke  and  fire  night  and  day, 
and  the  wondrous  city  is  linked 
to  the  mainland  by  a  railroad  ! 
Beauties  lovely  as  those  whom 
Titian  loved  to  paint  are  still 
there,  with  the  golden  brown 
tresses  and  marvellous  com- 
plexions, but  alas !  for  the 
flowing  robes  of  their  ances- 
tresses they  have  substituted 
the  nnartistic  crinoline,  and  the 
cavaliers  make  love  to  them  in 
stove-pipe  hats  and  Raglans. 
Yet  all  is  not  changed  in  Ven- 
ice. Time  and  fashion  cannot 
obliterate  though  they  may  tar- 
nish her  sumptuous  monuments 
— her  ducal  palace,  her  Basilica 
of  St.  Mark,  her  Rialto,  her 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  her  canals  and 
gondolas,  all  by  which  we  know 
her  in  our  dreams ;  and  as  by 
moonlight  you  float  along  in 
your  gondola,  beneath  the  long 
lines  of  marble  palaces,  recog- 
nizing some  storied  fane  or 
tower  at  every  turn,  it  requires 
an  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
call  up  a  whole  gallery  of  splen- 
did pictures  rejecting  the  ro- 
mantic days  of  yore. 

A  MAY  DAY  GARLAND. 

We  cannot  permit  the  occa- 
sion to  pass  without  weaving  a 
garland  of  flowers  for  our  read- 
ers— a  much  easier  thing  to  do 
by  means  of  drawing  and  en- 
graving than  to  find  the  orig- 
inal at  this  inclement  season  of 
the  year.     It  is  rarely,  in  our 
cold  New  England  clime,  that 
the  first  week  of  May  produces 
flowers  and  blossoms,  and  we 
trust  that  the  Revised  Statutes 
will  provide  a  law  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  first  of  May 
to   the    corresponding   day  of 
June.     The  utmost  that  can  be 
said  of  this  coy  month  is  that 
it  is  a  promising  one ;  it  is  prodigal  of  promises 
which  the  opening  of  summer  fulfils.     Why,  we 
have  known  snow  storms  in  May,  and  seen  ici- 
cles hanging  from  the  eaves  on  the  first  of  the 
month.     A  search  in  the  woods  may  yield  a  few 
violets  or  flowers  of  the   trailing   arbutus;  but 
generally  speaking,  grass  and  evergreens  form  a 
poor  substitute   for  a  floral   offering.     Of  late 
years  the  managers  of  children's  May  day  festi- 
vals have  wisely  provided  indoor  celebrations, 
and  one  of  these  scenes  is  illustrated  in  a  preced- 


A   BALCONY    SCENE   IN   VENICE. 


ing  engraving.  Still  we  bid  May  welcome,  for 
it  at  least  introduces  bright  weather  and  golden 
sunshine  and  perfume  flowers,  if  it  does  not  fur- 
nish them  forth. 


t    »m^    > 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  IN  PARIS  IN  1831. 

In  April,  IS."?!,  a  few  weeks  after  the  accession 
of  M.  Casimir  Perrier  to  power,  and  while  insur- 
rection still  creaked  and  growled  in  the  public 
thoroughfares,  like  the  thunder  of  a  lingering 
storm.  Queen  Hortense  suddenly  arrived  in  Paris 


with  her  son,  Louis  Bonaparte.  She  was  escap- 
ing from  Italy,  where  she  had  lost  the  eldest  of 
her  children,  and  whence,  with  great  difficulty, 
she  had  brought  the  second,  still  an  invalid. 
Upon  her  arrival  she  addressed  herself  to  Count 
d'Houdetot,  a  royal  aid-de-camp,  whom  she  had 
long  known,  and  whom  she  begged  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  her  position,  and  the  circumstances 
which  brought  her  to  Paris.  The  king  received 
her  privately,  at  the  Palais-Royal,  in  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  Count  d'Houdetot,  whith- 


er the  queen  and  Madame  Ad- 
elaide, summoned  one  after 
another  by  command  of  his 
majesty,  came  to  meet  her  ;  the 
interview  was  protracted,  al- 
though not  very  comfortable ; 
the  room  contained  only  a  bed, 
a  table,  and  two  chairs.  The 
queen  and  Queen  Hortense  sat 
on  the  bed,  the  king  and  Mad- 
ame Adelaide  on  the  two 
chairs;  the  Count  d'Houdetot 
waited  at  the  door  to  prevent 
any  person  from  entering  unin- 
vited. The  king  and  queen  ex- 
hibited the  most  lively  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  Queen 
Hortense.  She  asked  for  au- 
thorization to  return  to  France, 
at  least  to  the  waters  of  Vichy. 
"  Vichy  I  yes,"  said  the  king, 
"  for  the  benefit  of  your  health. 
It  will  be  thought  very  natural ; 
yon  can  prolong  your  sojourn, 
or  you  can  go  and  return  ;  you 
will  soon  accustom  yourself  to 
all  that  is  going  on  here  ;  in 
this  country,  one  very  soon  for- 
gets." She  then  solicited  from 
the  government  certain  pecu- 
niary aids.  The  king  promised 
to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power. 
"But,"  he  added,  "I  am  a 
constitutional  king  I  must  in- 
form my  ministers  of  your  arri- 
val and  your  requests."  Ac- 
cordingly he  held  an  interview 
with  M.  Casimer  Perrier,  con- 
sulting none  of  the  other  min- 
isters, and  sent  him  to  Queen 
Hortense,  who  coald  not  meet 
him  without  anxiety.  "I 
know,  sir,"  she  said,  upon  see- 
ing him  enter,  "  that  I  have  vi- 
olated the  law.  Yon  have  a 
right  to  arrest  me ;  it  would  be 
simple  justice."  "Legal  it 
would  be,  madame,  but  not 
just,"  replied  M.  Perrier ;  and 
after  a  brief  interview,  he  offer- 
ed her  the  assistance  of  which 
she  stood  in  need,  but  which 
she  refused.  In  the  meantime, 
street  risings  were  going  for- 
ward and  approaching  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  where  the  fugitive 
queen  resided.  On  the  5th  of 
May  a  multitude  encircled  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
and  shouted  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror! a  rumor  was  circulated 
that  Prince  Louis  had  been  seen 
in  the  square !  M.  Casimir 
Perrier  then  went  to  inform  the 
Queen  Hortense  that  her  stay 
must  not  be  prolonged.  She 
quitted  Paris,  with  her  son,  for 
England,  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, under  the  protection  of  that 
king  whom  her  friends  were 
seeking  to  overthrow.  In  due 
course  she  received,  through 
the  medium  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, passports  enabling  her  to 
traverse  France  and  make  her 
way  into  Switzerland,  where  it  was  her  wish  to 
settle.  Some  days  afcer  the  incident  I  have  men- 
tioned, April  8,  1831,  the  king,  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  M.  Casimir  Perrier,  ordered  the  statue  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  be  replaced  on  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome ;  and,  a  few 
months  later — on  the  13th  of  September — the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  sent  up  to  the  Minister 
those  petitions  whiih  demanded  that  the  emper- 
or's ashes  should  be  reclaimed  from  England, 
and  interred  beneath  the  column. — Guizot. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  DUTFON  CHILDREN. 

The  accompanying  engravinj;  of  the  already 
famous  "  Fairy  Children  "  is  from   a  drawing 
made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Homer,  and  delin- 
eates them  with  great  accuracy.     By  comparing 
the  fiirurcs  of  the  two  children  with  the  chair 
and  with  the  young  girl   beside  them,  an  esti- 
mate will  bo  formed  of  their  exceedingly  dimin- 
utive size,  one  being  26  and  the  other  23  inches 
high,  and  weighing  only   thirteen    and    fifteen 
pounds    respectively.     They   are   certainly   the 
most  extraordinary   living   phenomena  of   the 
ago.     At  various  periods  Nature  has  manifested 
her  caprice  by  the  production  of  diminutive  be- 
ings, who  have  ceased  to  grow  after  attaining  a 
certain  age,  hut  wi'h  scarcely  an  exception  this 
abnormal  size  has  been  their  only  characteristic 
and  attraction,  and  has  been  accompanied  either 
by  ill  health,  by  deformity  of  person,  by  moral 
obliquity,  by  lack  of  intellect,  or  by  all  these 
drawbacks  combined.     The  "  Fairy  Children  " 
exhibit  none  of  these  deficiencies.     On  the  con- 
trary, Nature,  who  created  them   in  a  sportive 
mood,  seems  to  have  endowed  them  with  every 
attractive    quality.      As    the    same   hand   that 
formed  the  glowing  rose  moulded  the  delicate 
mignionette,  so  these  little  creatures  have  all  the 
exquisite  characteristics   of  full-developed   girl- 
hood.    They  are  intelligent  in  mind,  perfect  in 
form,  healthy,  sprightly,  vivacious,  and  sweet- 
tempered.     There  is  a  charm  and  winning  grace 
about  t'lom  that  f.tscinate  the  coldest  heart — and 
this  is  a  legitimate  spell,  not  the  strange  attrac- 
tion of  precocity.     Their  girlish   simpliciry, 
candor  and  artlessness,  give  them  an  irresis- 
tible power.     As  a  general  thing,  we  are  op- 
posed  to   the  exhibition  of  children,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  any  objection  to 
the  publicity  of  these  phenomena.     Treated 
in   the   kindest  manner,  tenderly  cared  for, 
and   accompanied    by  a   relative,   they    are 
perfectly  at  home  wherever  they  are.     Such 
wonders  of  course  could   never  be  kept  in 
seclusion — wherever  they  lived,  crowds  would 
flock  about  them,  and  their  peculiarity  would 
then  be  an  irremediable  misfortune.     As  it 
is,  they  are   rapidly  acquiring   an   indepen- 
dence which  will  ensure  them  a  tranquil  and 
happy  future.     Although   no  extraordinary 
eftbrts  have  yet  been  made  to  give  publicity 
to   their  exhibitions,   their  receptions   have 
been   crowded,   and   during  the   past  three 
weeks  they  have  been  visited  by  more  than 
30,000   people,   including   many  physicians 
and  other  scientific  men.     An  advertisement 
in  another  portion  of  this  paper  gives  the 
time,  place  and  particulars  of  their  receptions 
in  this  city.     Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  the  Marsh 
Children,     Little     Cordelia    Howard    (who 
played   the   part  of    Eva   in    Uncle   Tom's 
Cabin),  Little  Alfred  Stewart,  the  juvenile 
comedian,   now,  in    ISliO,   14  years  of  age, 
"  Little  Ella  "  Virginia  Burns,  five  years  of 
age,  Dec.  11th,   1859,  the  Wren   Children, 
now  in    Europe,    the    Zavistowski     Ballet 
Troupe,   and   the   Bateman    Children,   now 
residing  near  Cincinnati,  O  ,  have  been  visit- 
ed by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jieople,  who 
have  been  delighted  with  them,  but  perhaps 
no   children   have   received   more   universal 
praise  than  the  Dutton  Children.  They  are  so 
complete  in  form  and  so  very  small,  that  all 
who  see  them  pronounce  them  the  most  per- 
fect children  they  have  ever  seen,  and   say 
they  look  more  like  wax  dolls  than   living 
specimens  of  humanity.     The  children  and 
their  parents   are  natives  of  Massachusetts. 
The  oldest  girl.  Miss  Junietta,  was  born  in 
Weston,  Middlesex  county,  and  the  youngest, 
Miss  Bctscj-  Maria,  in  Framingham,  in  the 
same  county.     They  have  not  grown  any  or 
increased  in  height  since  they  were  two  years 
of   age      'i'hc   children   are   now  nine   and 
eleven  years  of  age,  weigh,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  thirteen  and  fifteen  pounds,  and 
are  only  26  and  28  inches  high.  Their  health 
is  good,  they  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
are  hard  at  play  all  day.     Their  parents  and 
brothers   and   sisters   are  of  the  usual  size. 
They  are  perfect  in  form  and  feature,  bright, 
active,   and   intelligent.      They   talk,    sing, 
dance,  and  play,  and  are  so  beautiful  that  the 
most  fastidious   can   look   upon  them  with 
pleasure.     They  are   admitted    by   all   who 
have  seen  them  to  be  the  prettiest  and  most 
cunning  little  beings   they  have  ever  seen. 
They  unitedly  weigh  less  than  Tom  Thumb, 
and  are  the  smallest  children  of  their  age  in 
the  world.     In  January,  1859,  the  children 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  their  aunt, 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Davis,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who 


has  motherly  affection  for  them,  and  in  whose 
charge  they  have  been  to  the  present  time  with 
the  exception  of  three  weeks.  They  have  also 
received  instruction  from  Sylvanus  Kneeland, 
Jr.,  teacher  of  dancing,  at  his  rooms,  47  Hano- 
ver Street,  Boston.  Mrs.  Davis  is  constantly 
with  them,  both  at  home  and  at  the  rooms  where 
they  give  entertainments.  All  will  pronounce 
them  objects  of  curiosity.  They  weighed  at  the 
time  of  their  birth  respectively  three  and  a  half 
and  three  pounds.  At  each  entertainment  one 
of  the  girls  will  be  dressed  in  boys'  clothing, 
and  will  dance  a  polka  with  her  sister.  The 
object  of  dressing  one  in  boys'  clothing  is  that 
the  audience  may  see  her  small  size  and  propor- 
tion without  the  incumbrances  that  are  necessary 
when  dressed  in  girls'  clothing.  They  sing 
"  Gentle  Annie,"  "  Darling  Nelly  Gray,"  "Nan- 
cy Till,"  .^' Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  "Old 
Cabin  Home,"  "  Hazel  Dell,"  "  Willie,  we  have 
missed  you,"  "  The  Mountain  Maid's  Invita- 
tion," "  O,  come,  come  away,"  "  Wait  for  the 
Wagon,"  and  "  What  is  Home  without  a  Moth- 
er?" and  will  at  each  entertainment  make  selec- 
tions from  them.  They  will  also  speak  several 
little  pieces,  and  dance  the  polka  and  waltz  at 
each  entertainment.  The  father  of  the  children 
is  constantly  with  them,  watchine  over  them 
with  paternal  care  and  affection.  We  have  been 
.shown,  among  other  credentials,  a  letter  from 
Dr.  J.  H  Warren,  a  well  known  physician, 
addressed  to  the  father  of  these  phenoraenaj  in 
which  he  says  :     "  Your  two  little  darling  chil- 


dren /  consider  the  greatest  curiosities,  anatomically 
speaking,  that  I  ever  saw,  being  perfect  in  all  of 
their  developments,  and  apparently  well  and 
healthy.  I  was  surprised,  upon  examination,  to 
find  the  circulation  so  strong  and  vigorous,  after 
they  had  been  before  a  large  public  audience  all 
day.  The  pulse  of  Etta  was  about  80,  full  and 
strong  per.minute.  My  student,  Mr.  Holton,  at 
my  request,  examined  Dollie's,  and  found  it  84, 
regular  and  full.  On  looking  upon  them,  one 
can  hardly  credit  that  these  children  are  so  per- 
fect and  well,  and  all  the  muscles  of  their  bodies 
so  finely  developed  and  perfect  in  their  actions, 
without  associating  the  idea  that  general  atrophy 
of  the  system  had  suddenly  taken  place,  instead 
of  arrested  nutrition  or  premature  development 
at  so  early  an  age.  A  striking  fact  is  noticed  in 
comparison  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  system. 
For  instance,  the  humerus  bone  of  the  arm  i.s 
not  larger  than  a  lady's  ring  finger.''  The  chil- 
dren are  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Albert 
Norton  of  Portland,  Me.,  who  has  paid  $25,000 
for  their  services  for  five  years. 

The  following  beautiful  article  relating  to 
these  children  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Eunice 
Halo  Cobb,  wife  of  Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  editor 
of  the  Boston  "  Christian  Freeman  :" 

"  I  have  been  favored  with  the  opportunity  of 
visiting,  in  East  Boston,  during  tho  past  week, 
the  exhibition  of  the  "  Dutton  Children,"  Misses 
Etta  and  Dollie.  They  are  indeed  an  interest- 
ing curiosity,  and  one  which  no  person  of  a 
reflecting  mind  can  look  upon  but  with  wonder 
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and  admiration.     There  is  no  feeling  excited  in 
beholding   their   tiny  forms  but  that  of  purity 
and    spirituality.     There   is   no   malformation. 
Their  form  is  symmetrical  and  perfect  in  every 
development  of  the  physical  system.     Although 
so  far  below  the  natural  size,  yet  they  present  to 
those  who  look  upon  them  a  maturity  of  mind 
even   beyond   their  years.     Their   manners  are 
free  and  easy,  every  motion  is  winning  and  at- 
tractive, and  their  collected  and  deliberate  ad- 
dress, under  all  circumstances,  would  do  honor 
to  larger  size  and  maturer  years.     Their  phreno- 
logical  development  is  very  marked,  and  pre- 
sents a  study  well  befitting  so  noble  a  science. 
They  both  have  finely  formed  heads,  well  bal- 
anced, and  present  all  the  traits  that  are  requisite 
to  constitute  intellectual   character.     They  are 
keen  and  quick  in  their  perception,  kind  and  be- 
nevolent in  all  their  ways,  and  sensitively  alive 
to  a  most  strict  adherence  to  what  is  right  and 
proper.     Indeed,  as  you  look  upon  their  beauti- 
fully formed  heads,  as  they  are  here  so  truthfully 
presented  to  you  by  the  artist,  you  will  at  once 
perceive  that  they  are  a  fine  specimen  of  moral 
and  mental  development.     Their  performances 
upon  the  platform  are  natural  and  graceful,  and 
in  every  respect  pleasing  and  satisfactory.     In 
looking  upon  them  as  they  are  presented  to  an 
audience,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  their  inferior 
stature  is  almost  lost  in  the  remarkable  impres- 
sion which  their  interesting  manners  make  upon 
the   mind.     As  seen  by  the  company  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  appear  much  larger  than  when  seen 
as  you  approach  nearer  to  them.     This   to 
many  has  seemed  a  wonderful  phenomenon ; 
and  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  fol- 
lowing scientific  principles,  which  have  been 
kindly  furnished  me  for  this  article  by  two 
artists  of  this  city,  who  visited  them  while  in 
East  Boston.  In  speaking  of  the  '  Children,' 
they  say,  '  The  perfection  of  their  forms  is 
the  real  cause  of  tho  de<;eption  by  which  they 
appear  larger  as  the  distance  between  them 
and   the  spectator  is   increased.     All  small 
models  perfect  in  proportion  will  seemingly 
increase  in  size  as  they  are  carried  away  from 
the  eye,  providing  no  particular  object  is  near 
to  compel  a  comparison,  until  they  will  ac- 
tually- appear  to  tho  fancy  as  large  as  the  ob- 
ject they  represent      With  sculptors  this  is 
an  important  test  as  to  tho  perfection  of  a 
small  model.     So  with  the.se  fairy  children. 
This   seeming  paradox,  which  puzzles    the 
spectator  is  but  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  state- 
ment with  regard  to  their  age,  which  is  im- 
mediately discernable  in   tho  expression  of 
heads.'     I  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  visiting 
these  interesting  children  in  their  own  private 
rooms,  and  there  they  appear  to  even  greater 
advantage  than  before  the  public.     They  are 
free  and  unconstrained,  rnnning  about,  and 
enjoying  all  the  playful   amusements  usual 
with  children  of  their  ages.     They  are  ex- 
tremely kind  and  affable  to  each  other,  and 
their  mutual   love  and   attachment  are  very 
great.     They  are  not  obliged  to  undergo  a 
drill  of  discipline  at  each  time  before  appear- 
ing in  public,  but  when  notice  comes  from  the 
'  manager,'  they  instantly  leave  their  amuse- 
ments, cheerfully  take  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  skip  along  to  the  hall,  a-t  unconcerned  as 
if  they  were  merely  passing  from  one  room 
into  another  to  engage  in  their  familiar  child- 
ish sports,  and  when  they  are  placed  before 
an  audience  they  are  perfectly  at  home.  Their 
sweet  faces  and-  happy  smiles  at  onco  draw 
every  heart  in  unison  with  theirown,and  but 
one  resoonse  goes  forth,  '  They  look  more 
like  angels  than  human  beings.'     Tboy  are 
kindly  cared  for,  and  faithfully  watched,  by 
Mrs.  Davis,  their  afteciionate  and   devoted 
aunt.     She   is  a  lady  petuliarly  adapted   to 
the  duties  connected  with  so  important  a  mis- 
sion.    Kind   and   gentle  in  all  her  ways,  yet 
firm  and  deliberate  in  her  entire  management 
with  them,  she  over  makes  them  very  con- 
tented and  happy,  at  the  same  time  command- 
ing from  them  a  cheerful  and  willing  obedi- 
ence to  all  her  requirements.     Great  care  is 
also  taken  of  their  physical  training — and.  in 
short,  everything  calculated  for  their  comfort 
and  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  is  stu- 
diously applied,  and  nothing  is  put  upon  tlif  m 
to  overtax  or  annoy  them.     And   the  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  nervousness  or  jietu- 
lancc  with   them,  gives  evidence  of  proper 
care  and  culture.     This  pair  is  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  the  works  of  Him  who  hath  cre- 
ated them,  us  he  haih  all  others  of  his  intelli- 
gent children,  '  in  liis  own  image,  and  after 
his  own  likeness.'" 
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[Written  for  liallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  COMET. 

BY    OIACOMO    S.    CAMPANA. 

JcST  one  hundred  years  ago,  on  a  Christmas 
evening,  a  little  party  was  assembled  at  the  house 
of  a  hard-working  peasant,  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. The  peasant's  name  was  George  Pal- 
itzch,  and  he  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  Prolitz,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of 
Dresden. 

George,  though  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
without  any  advantages  of  early  education,  was 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  person.  He  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  not  altogether 
destitute  of  cultivation  ;  though  he  was  indebted 
solely  to  himself  for  everything  he  knew.  lie 
was  universally  respected  by  his  neighbors  for 
his  honesty  and  shrewdness,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  thought  him  a  little  queer, 
and  some  of  them  were  even  more  than  a  little 
afniid  of  him. 

The  party  at  Palitz.ch's  house  was  chiefly  a 
family  afliair,  most  of  them  present  being  his 
children  and  relatives.  01  the  former  he  was 
blessed  with  an  abundance.  The  two  eldest 
were  married,  and  two  others  lived  away  from 
home.  They  had  been  spending  their  Christmas 
in  the  kindly  old  German  fashion,  everybody 
making  presents  to  everybody,  even  though  two 
or  three  i/roscAcn  should  measure  the  entire  depth 
of  their  purses.  They  had  also  had  a  Christ- 
mas-tree, in  a  small  way,  for  that  is  a  great  in- 
stitution in  Germany.  But  the  pleasures  of  the 
day  were  now  almost  over,  and  to-morrow  and 
hard  work  were  beginning  to  be  somewhat  un- 
pleasantly prominent  in  the  minds  of  all. 

After  it  became  dark,  the  master  of  the  house 
was  observed  to  withdraw  from  the  company 
several  time.^,  and  remain  away  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes.  On  one  occa.sion,  it  happened 
that  George  lelt  them  longer  than  before,  and 
when  he  returned  he  was  evidently  enjoying  a 
degree  of  self-satisfaction  so  intense  thaf  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  conceal  it. 

"  Why,  Uncle  George,"  cried  a  very  pretty 
girl,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  "you  look  as  if 
you  had  found  a  pot  of  money,  or  something  else 
uncommonly  valuable." 

"  And  so  I  have,  my  dear,"   replied  Palitzch. 

"Found  a  pot  of  money  ?' 

"  No,  not  that  exactly,  but  something  which  I 
look  upon  as  even  more  valuable." 

"What  can  it  be  !     Do  tell  us,  wont  you  V 

"  You  shall  know  all  about  it,  my  dear,  but 
not  now.  You  would  not  think  it  of  much  con- 
sequence, if  I  was  to  tell  you." 

The  pretty  questioner  was  silenced,  if  not  sat- 
isfied. She  was  no  relation  to  the  old  man,  and 
called  him  uncle  merely  because  ho  was  an  old 
friend,  and  an  intimate  associate  of  her  deceased 
father.  She  was,  properly  speaking,  of  the  peas- 
ant class,  but  greatly  superior  in  wealth  and  in- 
tellit;cnce  to  those  about  her.         • 

Gertrude  Ahlstein  (for  that  was  her  name)  was 
the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer,  who  had  died 
when  she  was  about  eight  years  old,  leaving  her 
to  the  guardianship  of  a  distant  relative,  also  a 
farmer  and  a  wealthy  one.  Her  mother  had  died 
while  she  was  yet  an  infant. 

Unfortunately  for  Gertrude,  her  guardian  had, 
by  the  special  direction  of  her  father,  been  en- 
trusted with  the  control  of  her  hand  as  well  as 
of  her  property,  and  on  this  subject  there  was 
already  a  serious  difference  between  them.  Uerr 
Grabben,  the  guardian,  was  not  a  dishonest  man, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  with  whom  money  is 
the  sinnmum  bonum,  and  did  Hot  understand  how 
anything  else  could  be  necessary  where  there  was 
plenty  of  gold.  He  was  an  ignorant  man,  and  a 
very  superstitious  and  even  fanatical  one. 

Herr  Grabben  had  selected,  as  a  husband  for 
Gertrude,  one  of  his  cronies,  a  very  rich  tailor  of 
Dresden.  Having  plenty  of  money,  he  had  the 
one  thing  needful  in  the  guardian's  estimation  ; 
but,  like  thousands  who  have  come  after  h(r, 
Gertrude  had  the  perversity  to  prefer  a  hand- 
some, good-humored  young  fellow,  a  near  neigh- 
bor and  particular  friend  of  George  Palitzcli's, 
who  was  "as  poor  as  Job's  turkey,"  if  anybody 
can  tell  how  poor  that  was,  to  a  rheumatic  old 
curmudgeon,  who  was  as  habitually  cross-grained 
as  he  was  habitually  cross  legged,  and  as  sour  as 
if  all  the  "cabbage"  he  had  ever  appropriated  to 
himself  h«d  turned  to  cmiil. 

The  favored  youth  was  Ernest  Reiberg,  a  tall, 
strapping  fellow,  whose  unblemished  reputation, 
as  wc  have  already  said,  wiis  the  only  possession 
hs  could  boast  of,  if  wo  except  a  clear  heail,  a 


stout  heart,  and  an  uncommonly  strong  pair  of 
arms.  Gertrude's  guardian  was  bitterly  preju- 
diced against  him,  and  as  he  hud  the  sole,  un- 
controlled disposal  of  her,  poor  Gertrude's  pros- 
pects were  about  as  gloomy  as  they  well  could  be. 
As  a  good  favor,  the  girl  had  been  allowed  to 
vi.xit  her  father's  old  friend,  Palitzch,  on  Christ- 
mas day.  ICrnest  was  there,  and  the  two  occu- 
pied themselves  diligently  in  making  the  hay 
of  happiness  while  the  sun  of  ojjportuniiy  was 
shining. 

Time  flew  by  with  inconceivable  rapidity  and 
brought  them  near  to  the  customary  hour  of 
separating,  when  Ernest  was  obliged  to  leave, 
because  Herr  Grabben  was  expected  every  min- 
ute, to  take  Gertrude  home,  and  a  very  unpleas- 
ant scene  would  probably  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a  meeting  between  them. 

Some  of  the  guests  had  already  made  a  move- 
ment in  anticipation  of  a  general  leave  taking, 
when  there  burst  into  the  room  a  fort  of  human 
thunder-bolt,  in  the  person  of  a  little  old  man, 
with  his  face  pale  as  ashes,  his  \in\y  hair  stand- 
ing on  end,  and  his  eyes  ajjparently  starting 
from  their  sockets. 

"  Why,  Herr  Grabben,  what  on  earth  is  the 
matter  1"  burst  from  the  united  voice  of  the 
company. 

"  I've  seen  the — the — devil!"  gasped  Gertrude's 
guardian,  as  he  sank  exhausted  into  a  seat, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Where  ? — when?— how  V  cried  the  excited 
guests,  the  females  particularly. 

"  Only  a  minute  ago — under  the  big  elm  tree — 
at  the  corner.  He  rose  light  out  of  the  ground, 
twenty  feet  high  if  he  was  an  inch,  with  flames, 
the  color  of  burning  brimstone,  coming  out  of 
his  rhonth,  and  playing  all  around  him.  He  was 
fire  all  over — made  of  fire." 

"  And  what  did  he  do  ? — what  did  he  say  V 

"  Jn  a  hollow,  infernal  voice,  he  cried  out, 
'Beware! — the  end  of  all  tilings  is  at  hand  !'  and 
vanished,  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  fire,  and 
brimstone." 

Even  at  the  present  day,  the  peasants  of  the 
interior  of  Germany  are  not  wanting  in  credulity 
and  superstition,  and  still  more  enslaved  were 
they  by  these  influences  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  so 
that  an  audience  like  that  of  Herr  Grabben's,  was 
not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  all  the  faith  requisite 
for  the  occasion.  It  was,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  no  one  laughed,  or  showed  any 
sign  of  ridicule.  All  were  serious,  and  few  were 
inclined  to  disbelieve  what  they  had  heard. 

When  the  old  man's  equanimity  had  been 
somewhat  restored,  he  took  George  Palitzch  by 
the  button,  and  leading  him  into  one  corner,  said 
to  him,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice  :  "  They  call 
you  a  wise  man,  neighbor.  Pray  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  this  terrible  thing." 

"  Well,  meiii  Herr,  you  know  that  when  you 
tried  to  prove  to  me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  there 
was  good  reason  to  think  that  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  was  not  far  off,  I  was  rather 
disposed  to  treat  the  thing  with  derision,  but  I 
am  forced  to  confess  that  I  look  upon  the  mat- 
ter in  a  much  more  serious  light  at  present  than 
I  did  then." 

"  And  what  has  caused  you  to  change  your 
opinion,  neighbor  George?" 

"  Well,  Herr  Grabben,  you  must  allow  me  to 
be  silent  on  that  head,  for  the  present.  All  I 
can  say  to  you  is  that  I  have  had  a  solemn  warn- 
ing, and  a  revelation  of  the  fact  that  wonderful 
things  are  about  to  happen." 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  what  they  arc  ?" 

"  Not  now.  I  will  know  more  in  a  short 
time,  and  then  I  will  explain  myself  more 
fully." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  solemn  tone  of 
voice,  and  with  the  appearance  of  much  emotion. 
From  the  moment  he  heard  ihcra,  Herr  Grabben 
seemed  to  be  plunged  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  with 
a  comprehensive  nod  to  the  company,  he  took 
his  maid's  arm  and  marched  slowly  and  thought- 
fully homeward,  though  not  without  an  anxious 
glance,  from  lime  to  time,  into  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  George  Palitzch  was 
seated  in  his  garret,  engaged  in  repairing  a  clock, 
which  was  originally  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
The  out  door  lahor.s  of  the  day  were  over,  and 
George  was  at  liberty  to  retire  to  his  "  conjur- 
ing-roora,"  as  the  peasants  called  it,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  filled  with  articles,  the  use  of 
which  was  entirely  beyond  their  comprehension. 
Here  most  of  his  leisure  hours  were  spent,  in 
pursuits,  the  nature  of  which  most  of  his  rustic 
friends  could  not  be  made  to  understand. 

"  Ah,  neighbor  Palitzch,"  said  Herr  Gmbbcn, 


as  he  entered  the  room  in  a  stato  of  great  agi- 
tation, "  I  am  afraid  the  job  you  are  at  work 
upon  will  tarn  out  to  be  a  useless  one.  When 
time  shall  be  no  more,  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  use  for  clocks." 

George  looked  grave,  shook  his  head,  gave 
vent  to  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Grabben,  "  I  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  before  many  months 
have  rolled  round,  there  will  be  no  more  time, 
no  more  world,  no  more  anything  but  the  awful 
blank  of  eternity  " 

"  Have  you  had  any  new  revelation  on  the 
subject?"  asked  George,  with  great  solemnity. 

"  A  terrible  one.  You  shall  judge.  I  have 
been  a  hard  man,  neighbor  Palitzch — more  fond 
of  money  than  I  ought  to  have  been.  For  that 
sin  I  have  been  terribly  rebuked  this  day.  You 
know  that  when  I  come  home  from  the  village, 
ray  path  lies  directly  between  two  great  rocks, 
which  are  just  behind  my  barn.  Well,  this  eve- 
ning, when  I  was  returning  from  Prolitz,  just  as 
I  reached  that  spot,  what  should  I  see,  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  on  the  right  hand  side,  but  a 
gold-piece — a  new  golden  Augustus,  of  the  year 
175-t,  shining  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun  ?  I  can  hardly  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve me,  George,  but  the  gold  is  there  j'et,  and 
you  can  see  it  if  you  choose— at  least  I  left  it 
there.  I  grabbed  at  it,  over  and  over  again,  and, 
on  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man,  I  could  no  more 
pick  it  up  than  if  it  had  been  red  hot.  I  could 
just  as  easily  clutch  the  moon  that  is  shining  over 
the  roof,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket." 

"  But  why  couldn't  you  do  it?" 

"  If  I  can  tell  you  why,  I  hope  all  the  gold  I 
touch  may  turn  to  clay.  I  tried,  with  all  my 
might,  twent}'  times  or  more,  to  lift  that  gold- 
piece,  and  couldn't  do  it.  Every  time  I  touched 
the  piece,  I  felt  a  sort  of  wrenching  at  the  elbow 
and  shoulder,  just  as  if  some  one  was  trying  to 
twist  my  arm  off,  in  two  or  three  places  at  once, 
and  partly  doing  it  I  was  forced  to  clo.se  my 
fingers  with  a  tremendous  grip,  whether  I  wanted 
to  or  not ;  but  they  always  closed  upon  nothing, 
while  the  devil  was  wrenching  away  at  my  joints 
like  a  dozen  wild  horses.  I  would  have  known 
it  was  the  devil,  even  if  I  hadn't  seen  or  heard 
him.  But  I  did  both.  While  I  was  trying  my 
very  hardest  to  get  the  money,  I  heard  the  exact 
same  voice  I  heard  on  Christmas  night,  under 
the  great  elm  tree,  crying  out  in  the  very  same 
hollow  tone,  'Bnrare  of  avarice,  for  the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand !'  I  didn't  stop  to  hear  any- 
thing more,  but  started  for  homo  with  all  the 
speed  1  could  muster,  but  not  before  I  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  same  devilish  blue  brimstone 
blazes  I  had  seen  before.  If  you  will  go  with 
me,  I  will  return  and  see  if  the  money  is  there 
still." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  George,  getting 
his  hat  and  boots  ready. 

"  But  remember,"  said  the  incorrigible  money- 
grubber,  "  that  the  gold  rightfully  belongs  to  me, 
since  it  is  on  my  land." 

"  Then  jou  mean  to  cheat  the  devil  out  of  it, 
if  you  can?"  said  George,  wheeling  about  and 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face. 

Herr  Grabben  muttered  an  inarticulate  some- 
thing, and  trudged  away  to  the  mysterious  rock. 
The  money  was  still  there,  glistening  in  the 
bright  moonlight.  He  clutched  at  it  desperately, 
but,  instead  of  closing  his  fingers  upon  it,  he 
jumped  into  the  air,  and  cut  a  caper  with  head, 
hands  and  heels,  which  would  have  become  a 
modern  Ethiopian  dancer  very  well,  but  was  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  customary  deportment 
of  a  slow,  sober"  German  farmer,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  sixty-five.  George  next  tried  to  gra.sp 
the  gold-piece,  and  jumped  still  higher  than  his 
companion  had  done,  and  cutting  still  funnier 
capers. 

"  It  is  the  devil's  money,  enre  enough,"  cried 
he,  "  and  the  devil  may  have  it,  for  all  me,"  and 
he  companions  looked  ruefully  at  one  another, 
while  they  rubbed  their  arms  and  elbows. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  stentorian 
voice,  just  behind  them,  thundered  forth,  "  De- 
ware  of  avarice,  for  the  end  of  all  thimjs  is  at 
hand!"  They  turned  about  and  beheld  a  figure 
much  above  the  ordinary  height,  with  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  its  colossal  develo])mcnt  envel- 
oped apparently  in  lambent  flames. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  there  he  is  again  !" 
shouted  Grabben,  running  away  as  fast  as  his  old 
legs  would  carry  him. 

As  the  devil  was  directly  between  him  and  his 
own  house,  ho  found  it  impossible  to  escape  in 
that  direction,  and  laid  his  course  for  the  next 
nearest  place  of  refuge,  which  was  the  humble 


habitation  of  George  Palitzch.  George  was  not 
far  behind,  and  the  fugitives  reached  the  door 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

They  found  at  the  peasant's  house  three  gen- 
tlemen, in  wigs,  swords,  lace,  ruffles,  etc.  One 
of  them  was  Dr.  Hoffman,  a  well-known  scien- 
tific gentleman  of  Dresden.  The  others  were 
foreigners.  Grabben  was  mnch  surprised  at  the 
defeienco  they  showed  for  his  companion,  and 
his  own  respect  for  bim  was  not  a  little  height- 
ened thereby.  They  spent  half  an  hour  or  more 
in  the  garret  room,  and  then  took  their  leave. 
Herr  Grabben,  in  the  meantime,  sat  with  the 
good  wife  and  her  children,  below. 

When  the  gtnilemcn  were  gone,  George  came 
in  with  a  grave  and  somewhat  mysterious  face. 
He  >aid  nothing  about  his  visitors,  but  the  farmer 
felt  assured  that  their  errand  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  mighty  catastrophe  which  he  was 
constantly  dreading. 

There  were  "  Millerites "  in  those  days,  as 
there  have  been  in  most  others,  and  Herr  Grab- 
ben was  more  than  half  a  convert  to  their  belief. 
Indeed  we  may  say  that  he  was  willing  to  believe 
that  the  world  would  be  burnt  up  before  long,  but 
that  his  beloved  gold  was  aUo  to  bo  consumed, 
he  found  it  very  hard  to  admit,  even  in  his  de- 
voutest  moments.  He  now  reminded  George 
that  he  had  promised  him  some  farther  explan- 
ations with  regard  to  what  he  had  said  to  him  on 
this  topic.  The  peasant  reflected  a  moment  and 
then  asked  him  to  walk  up  stairs. 

This  garret  sanctum,  with  its  multipficity  of 
strange-looking  objects,  curious  instruments,  fur- 
naces, tubes,  glasses,  jars,  mysterious-looking 
machines,  etc.,  etc.,  had  always  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  old  man's  nerves  into  a  state  of 
high  excitement,  and  he  was  indeed  afraid  to 
stay  there,  though  he  did  not  like  to  confess  the 
fact.  The  most  conspicuous  of  George's  con- 
trivances was  a  wooden  tube,  about  eight  feet 
long,  which  was  so  fixed  as  to  protrude  from  a 
large  opening  in  the  roof.  It  was  mounted  on 
a  sort  of  frame,  and  could  be  turned  about  with 
great  ease. 

After  standing,'and  wondering,  and  shudder- 
ing, as  he  always  did  when  he  entered  this  apart- 
ment.he  at  length  permitted  George  to  lead  him 
to  the  opening  in  the  roof,  and  to  direct  his  at- 
tention to  a  particular  point  in  the  starry  sky. 

"  Herr  Grabben,"  said  he,  "I  wish  you,  if  you 
please,  to  observe  closely  that  quarter  of  the  sky. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  stars  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  are  in  the  habit  of  noticing  the  rising 
and  setting  of  some  of  the  principal  ones.  Yon 
have  often  seen  those  two  bright  stars  to  which  I 
am  now  pointing,  and  you  will  know  them  again 
when  you  see  them.  They  look  now,  you  ob- 
serve, just  as  they  have  always  looked  over  since 
the  world  was  created.  There  is  no  star  of  any 
size  between  them.  Now,  Herr  Grabben,  it  has 
been  revealed  to  me  that  the  great  fiery  star 
which  is  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  this 
world's  destruction,  will  first  appear  in  that  spot ; 
and  in  a  fortnight  from  this  time  I  want  you  to 
direct  your  eye  to  that  place,  between  those  two 
stars,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there.  If  you  see 
a  new  star  there,  where  there  has  been  none  since 
the  days  of  Adam,  then — but  there  are  some 
things  too  horrible  to  talk  about.  I  will  say  no 
more." 

When  Palitzch  ceased  speaking,  the  old  farmer 
was  of  a  uniform,  sickly,  tallow  color,  and  his 
teeth  were  chattering  audibly.  As  he  left  the 
cottage,  George  enjoined  it  upon  him  not  to 
neglect  keeping  a  watch  upon  the  sky,  but  there 
never  was  a  more  evident  work  of  superero- 
gation. It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  that 
watch  would  henceforth  be  the  subject  of  his 
daily  thoughts  and  the  companion  of  his  nightly 
dreams. 

"  And  how  is  my  little  wild-rose  of  Prolitz 
blooming,  this  fine  winter  morning?"  cried  the 
peasant  philosopher,  as  he  met  Gertrude,  the 
next  morning,  on  her  way  from  one  of  the  shops 
of  the  village. 

"  Why,  bless  me.  Undo  George,  you  don't 
look  like  a  man  who  is  confidently  expecting  to 
be  burnt  up  in  a  week  or  two.  My  guardian 
told  nie,  at  the  breakfast-table,  this  morning,  that 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  a  universal  con- 
flagration, very  close  at  hand." 

"  Uncle  George  "  put  his  fore-finger  on  the 
right  side  of  his  nose  and  winked,  with  such  an 
expression  upon  his  jovial  phiz,  and  in  his 
merry  twinkling  eyes,  that  it  made  her  laugh 
heartily,  though  she  was  in  anything  but  a  mirth- 
ful mood. 

"Poh!  my  dear;  you  know  I'm  a  conjurer, 
and  don't  at  all  mind  being  '  universally  con- 
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flagrated.'  But  you  mustn't  look  so  droopy,  my 
little  rosebud.  We  will  try  to  have  enough  ofa 
conflagration  to  melt  the  iron  heart  of  your 
guardian,  at  all  events,  and  if  I  don't  dance  at 
your  wedding,  little  sugar  plum,  before  six  weeks 
have  rolled  round,  then  say  I  am  a— humbug, 
and  no  conjurer.  Pooh  !  don't  blush,  but  run. 
away  home  and  get  ready  for  the  wedding." 
And  "  Uncle  George  "  laughed  merrily,  as  she 
hid  her  blushing  face  and  tripped  away  across  the 
frosty  meadow,  to  her  guardian's  house. 

A  few  evenings  later  in  the  month,  as  PalitJich 
was  busily  engaged  in  his  garret  laboratory, 
observatory,  workshop,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be  called,  he  heard  a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and 
bid  the  visitor  enter. 

"  Ha  !  Ernest,  my  dear  boy !"  exclaimed  ho, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  who  it  was,  "  how  prospers  the 
good  cause  since  I  saw  you  last  ?" 

"  Badly,  very  badly  indeed,  Uncle  George  ;  I 
can't  see  that  we  are  advancing  a  single  inch. 
I've  almost  given  up  to  despair.' 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  that  will  never  do.  '  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,'  as  the  English  say. 
Now,  Ernest,  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  When  you 
marry  Gertrude,  and  old  Grabben  gives  up  her 
fortune  to  you,  you'll  be  a  rich  man,  so  I  don't 
mind  making  a  bet  with  you,  though  lam  certain 
to  win.  I'll  hot  that  old  violin  you  are  so  fond 
of,  against  a  copy  of  Newton's  Principia,  that  you 
arc  Gertrude's  husband  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
Do  you  say  done  V 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  shall  have  a  dozen 
Principias,  if  I  am  able  to  afford  them,  but  I  don't 
want  to  win  your  violin,  which  I  certainly  should 
do  if  we  were  to  bet.  Herr  Grabben  is  frightened 
somewhat,  but  just  as  mulislily  obstinate  as  ever 
he  was,  and  Schmutt  is  so  insolently  triumphant 
that  it  requires  the  greatest  self-denial  to  prevent 
me  from  wringing  his  big  ugly  nose  for  him." 

"  Pooh,  man,  I  wouldn't  do  violence  to  my 
feelings  at  all,  if  I  were  you.  No  one  would 
blame  you  for  indulging  in  such  an  innocent 
pleasure  as  that.  Harmless  recreation  is  rather 
commendable  than  otherwise.  Piill  his  nose — do, 
whenever  you  feel  like  it." 

"  But  what  makes  you  so  confident,  Uncle 
George'!  What  do  you  base  your  opinion 
upon  1"       ^ 

"  Upon  that,"  said  Palitzch,  pointing  to  the 
sky  that  was  visible  through  the  opening. 

"  Upon  the  sky  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  am  not  crazy,  Ernest,  though  you 
look  as  if  you  thought  I  was.  You  observe  the 
spot  to  which  I  am  now  pointing,  between  those 
two  bright  stars,  and  you  see  that  very  faint, 
hazy  light,  about  midway  between  them,  and  a 
little  nearer  the  horizon  than  they,  don't  you  V 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  you  know  how  to  use  the  telescope. 
Let  me  guide  it  for  you.  Now  look.  You  see  it 
plainly  now,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  a  sort  of  hazy-looking  star,  with 
a  bright  spot  in  the  centre  of  it." 

"  Very  well.  A  week  or  two  ago  there  was 
nothing  at  all  to  be  seen  there  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  it  requires  very  good  sight  to  see  any- 
thing now.  You  will  now  see  it  grow  brighter 
and  brighter  every  night,  till  it  becomes  a  very 
brilliant  spectacle." 

"  It  is  a  comet,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  comet,  and  it  is  the  very  foun- 
dation which  I  build  my  hopes  upon.  In  a  short 
time  you  shall  know  all  about  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, keep  up  your  spirits  and  trust  in  Provi- 
dence and  Uncle  George." 

Ernest  and  Gertrude  had  both  been  pupils  of 
the  self-taught  peasant,  and  both  had  the  great- 
est confidence  in  him,  but  to  turn  old  Grabben 
from  his  purpose  would  be  a  feat  so  extraordi- 
nary that  neither  of  them  could  help  being  very 
despondent  with  regard  to  the  future,  which 
looked  so  dark  in  the  illimitable  distance,  and  it 
was  with  no  light  step  that  the  young  man 
sought  his  home  that  night,  in  spite  of  the  appar- 
ent confidence  of  his  excellent  old  friend. 

lirnest  had  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
another  visitor  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
George's  den.  No  modest  tap  aft'orded  a  pre- 
monition of  this  one's  presence.  He  came  in 
like  a  hurricane,  flew  around  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  went  to  work  at  once  to  "  blow  up  "  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  premises. 

"  George  Palitzch,"  ho  screamed,  "  you  are 
making  an  abominable  stupid  ass  of  yourself — do 
you  hear  1" 

"  Yes,  I'm  not  deaf.  But  that  is  nothing  to 
get  in  a  passion  about,  Herr  Schmutt.  People 
make  asses  of  thenisolves  every  day.  I've  known 
a  little  tailor  to  do  the  like  before  now." 


"  You  are  a  vulgar  wretch,  Palitzch  ;  a  vulgar, 
dirty,  low,  clod-hopper  of  a  peasant !" 

"  Well,  Herr  Schmutt,  I  raise  cahhage  and 
you  steal  it — that's  about  the  diflTcrence  between 
us." 

"  Gott  in  Uimniel  ?     Domicr  und  Blitzen  !" 

"  Come,  come,  Herr  Schmutt,  don't  put  your- 
self in  a  passion,  now,  don't.  You  don't  make 
pretty  faces  when  you  are  in  a  rage.  Upon  my 
word  and  honor  you  don't." 

"  Potz  tauscnd!  must  I  endure  all  this  from  a 
rascally  peasant !  How  dare  you  treat  me  so, 
you  miserable  serf  V 

"Now,  don't  call  names,  Herr  Schmutt,  or  I 
might  bo  forced  to  show  you  that  I  am  a  man 
and  a  freeman." 

"  Yuu  a  man  !" 

"  Well,  7nfin  ILrr,  I"m  tico-nintlis  of  a  man, 
anyhow,  and  that's  more  than  you  can  say." 

"  You  shall  smart  for  this,  sir.  How  dare  you 
undertake  to  make  a  fool  of  that  excellent  old 
gentleman,  Herr  Grabben  ?" 

"  Make  a  fool  of  Herr  Grabben  ?  O,  no,  mein 
Herr,  that  would  be  '  carrying  coals  to  Newcas- 
tle,' as  the  English  say." 

"  You  impudent  varlct — I  believe  you  are  try- 
ing to  make  a  fool  of  me  too." 

"  No,  no,  Herr  Schmutt;  that  would  be  worse 
still.     That  would  be  '  gilding  refined  gold.'  " 

"  I'll  prosecute  you  before  a  court  of  justice, 
sir.     You  are  trying  to  make  me  ridiculous." 

"  Not  at  all,  mein  Ilirr.    You  do  that  yourself." 

"  Don't  try  to  make  game  of  me,  I  tell 
you." 

"  Make  game  of  you  ?  No,  indeed,  my  old 
bantam.     You  are  too  tough  for  that." 

"  O,  yes.  You  are  wonderfully  witty,  and 
wise  too^  But  you  can't  get  the  better  of  mo, 
Gertrude  shall  be  mine,  in  spite  of  you." 

"  Gertrude  yours  i.  What  do  you  mean  ?  O, 
yes,  I  see.  You  intend  to  adopt  her  as  your 
daughter.  But  she  is  too  young  to  be  your 
daughter.     Grand-daughter,  now,  might  do." 

"  Grand-rff'nV .'  But  I  wont  put  myself  in  a 
passion.  I  defy  you.  You  are  a  great  conjurer 
and  in  league  with  the  devil  himself,  they  say, 
but  I'm  not  afraid  of  you  nor  your  master  either. 
I  defy  you  and  all  your  deviltries." 

And  with  an  air  of  supreme  majesty  and  defi- 
ance, the  little  man  plumped  himself  into  a  large 
arm-chair  which  stood  beside  him.  But  hardly 
had  he  touched  the  bottom  of  it,  when  he 
bounced  up  again  as  if  there  had  been  a  power- 
ful steel  spring  underneath  him,  and,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  anything  but  majesty 
or  defiance,  described  a  parabolic  curve  some 
five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  fell  sprav/ling  upon 
the  floor. 

"  Why,  Herr  Schmutt,  what  is  the  matter  with 
youl"  inquired  George,  with  every  appearance 
of  the  most  profound  astonishment  upon  his  ex- 
pressive physiognomy. 

Herr  Schmutt  said  never  a  word.  He  was 
probably  too  much  frightened  to  speak.  At  all 
events,  he  gathered  himself  up  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  fled  from  the  room  and  from  the 
house  with  an  agility  which  no  one  had  seen  him 
display  for  thirty  years  at  least. 

A  week  or  two  afterwards,  George  was  again 
seated  in  his  garret,  gazing  at  the  heavens 
through  that  eight-feet  tube,  which  was  a  pride 
and  a  delight  to  him,  and  a  wonder  and  a  mys- 
tery to  his  fellow  laborers,  when  a  tap  at  the  door 
announced  the  presence  of  Gertrude's  guardian. 
He  looked  terribly  pale  and  thin,  and  every  way 
woe-bef;onc. 

"  Ah,  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  watch- 
ing it,  I  see.  I  don't  wonder,  I'm  sure.  I  can't 
keep  my  thoughts  oflf  it  one  single  moment. 
How  awfully  bright  and  fiery  it  has  become 
within  these  few  nights  !  There  is  no  possibility 
of  its  changing  its  course,  you  think  V 

"  Alas,  no !" 

"  Well,  George,  I've  been  thinking  over  what 
you  told  me.  You  are  right,  and  it's  no  use  to 
make  a  will,  nor  to  do  anything  else,  as  I  can 
see.  It  is  great  folly  for  the  young  folks  to  get 
married,  but  if  they  icill  do  it,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. The  last  things  I  do  I  want  to  do  right, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  right." 

Palitzch  was  near  jumping  up  and  cutting  a 
pigeon-wing  on  the  strength  of  this  announce- 
ment, but  he  managed  to  remember  his  cue  just 
in  time  to  compose  his  features  to  a  sufficiently 
decorous  solemnity  before  they  were  noticed. 

"  So,"  continued  Grabben,  "  it  you  will  in- 
form the  young  man,  and  send  him  up  to  my 
house  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  have  Parson 
Weisner  there  and  get  the  thing  off  my  mind  at 
once.     I  will  hand  all  the  papers  over  to  you,  and 


you  will  bear  witness  for  me  that  everything  is 
done  fairly  and  squarely." 

The  old  man  departed,  and  George  despatched 
his  eldest  boy  to  Ernest,  summoning  him  to  re- 
pair to  Fanner  Gral)ben's  house  at  a  specified 
hour  the  next  morning. 

This  message  threw  poor  Ernest  into  great 
perturbation.  Ho  had  seen  Gertrude  frequently 
of  late,  in  defiance  of  Grabbcn's  peremptory  or- 
der, and  a  tremendous  "  blowing  up  "  was  the 
very  mildest  thing  he  dared  expect,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  unexpected  summons.  We  may 
well  suppose,  then,  that  the  young  man  had  not 
much  of  the  look  of  a  happy  bridegroom  when  ho 
made  his  appearance  in  Herr  Grabben's  little 
parlor. 

"  Wliy,  Ernest,"  said  Palitzch,  "you  look,  for 
all  the  world,  like  a  dog  just  whipped  for  steal- 
ing sausages.  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to 
hang  you?  Or  are  you  convinced  at  last  that 
we  are  right  about  the  speedy  destruction  of  all 
things  V 

The  young  man  said  nothing.  He  was  really 
in  a  state  of  pitiable  bewilderment,  and  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  when  Herr  Grabben  explained 
the  true  state  of  the  case  to  hira,  was  almost  more 
than  he  could  bear.  He  went  through  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  time  after  it  was  all  over,  that  he 
was  actually  capable  of  realizing  "  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  waking  bliss."  In  the  hope  of  getting 
a  fuller  explanation  of  what  had  happened,  Er- 
nest followed  George  to  the  door  when  he  took 
leave. 

"  Never  mind,  now,"  said  George,  in  answer 
to  his  questions.  "  Go  back  to  your  bride  and 
tell  her  that  I  want  to  see  you  both  at  my 
cabin  to-morrow  evening.  We  will  have  a 
second  edition  of  onr  little  Christmas  party,  and 
I  will  make  good  my  promise  to  '  dance  at  your 
wedding.'  I  will  then  and  there  tell  you  all  I 
know  about  this  afl'air — all  you  want  to  hear,  and 
more  too,  perhaps." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Ernest,  "  we  wilt  be 
there.  I  do  wonder  what  Ilerr  Schmutt  will  say 
to  all  this." 

"I  don't  know  what  he  will  say,"  replied 
George,  "  but  if  you  only  tell  him  what  /  say,  I 
give  you  my  word  for  it  he  will  never  trouble  you 
again.  Just  give  him  a  pressing  invitation,  from 
mo,  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  the  garret-observatory, 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  prepared  the  great  arm- 
chair for  his  sole,  special  accommodation.  Just 
you  tell  him  that.     Good-by." 

Early  the  next  morning,  there  assembled  un- 
der George  Palitzch's  roof  nearly  the  same  com- 
pany as  that  which  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
our  story,  on  Christmas  day.  .  Herr  Grabben 
was  out  of  the  way,  having  gone  on  a  journey 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  up  something  or  other, 
preparatory  to  the  universal  conflagration.  Ho 
had  been  scared  into  restitution  of  a  variety  of 
knavish  abstractions  of  his,  and  the  job  was  by 
no  means  a  light  one. 

Soon  af'.cr  dark,  George's  guests  made  a  visit 
to  the  garret,  where  each  one  had  a  peep  through 
the  telescope.  All  of  them  had  received  more  or 
less  of  the  peasant  philosopher's  instructions, 
and  Ernest  and  Gertrude  had  both  shown  an  ap- 
titude for  study,  which  had  done  much  to  engen- 
der the  almost  parental  afFcction  which  he  had  so 
long  felt  for  them.  They  had  profited  by  his 
teachings  even  more  than  his  own  children  had 
done. 

As  they  were  descending  the  stairs  again, 
Palitzch  said,  with  a  broad  grin,  "  Well,  Ernest, 
you  saw  old  Schmutt  this  morning.  Did  you 
tell  him  what  I  said  7" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  V 

"  He  said  '  Ach  !  Gott  in  Himmd !  D,  r  Teu- 
fei!  Donner  und  Blitzen!  Potz  lausend .'  Hagel 
und  Sturm  Witter!'" 

"  Was  that  all  V 

"Every  word.  He  turned  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  kept  looking  over  his  shoulder  every 
moment,  as  if  he  thought  Lucifer  was  after  him." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Uncle  George,  and 
proceeded  to  give  a  history  of  Herr  Schmutt's 
adventure  with  the  arm-chair,  and  then  repeated 
it  for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  Ernest 
taking  the  place  of  the  little  tailor. 

"  Now,  my  children,"  said  the  host,  "  I  will 
give  yon  the  explanation  I  have  promised.  I 
will  make  it  as  brief  as  I  can,  consistently  with 
the  object  I  have  in  view,  which  is  not  amuse- 
ment merely,  but  instruction  also.  You  all 
know  what  my  hobby  is,  and  how  I  ride  it,  and 
I  give  you  warning  that  I  shall  mount  it  from 
the  very  start.    The  heavens  are  full  of  wonders. 


but  the  greatest  of  them  all,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  which  I  have  just  shown  you  with  the  tel- 
escope— the  comet.  And  that  comet,  too,  is  the 
most  interesting,  to  me  at  least,  of  all  its  kind. 
Though  governed  by  natural  laws,  and  therefore 
in  some  sense  regular,  these  bodies,  nevertheless, 
are  so  strange  and  eccentric  in  their  motions  and 
their  nature,  as  to  make  them  exceptions  and 
things  apart,  in  the  celestial  economy. 

"  Strange  and  brilliant  as  their  appearance  is, 
it  has  never  seemed  so  striking  to  me  as  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  motion,  even  as  viewed  by  the 
common  eye.  The  fixed  stars,  you  know,  never 
change  their  places.  They  are  truly  fixed,  im- 
movable. The  astronomers  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  saw  them  precisely  as  we  see  them 
now.  The  planets  do  change  their  places,  but 
they  do  it  very  slowly,  most  of  them  moving 
over  but  a  very  little  space,  apparently,  in  a 
whole  year. 

"  But  the  motions  of  the  comet,  both  real  and 
apparent,  are  very  different.  In  a  single  night, 
a  comet  will  often  make  a  greater  change  in  its 
position  among  the  stars  than  most  planets  do  in 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  in  a  single 
month  it  may  bo  seen  sweeping  over  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  arch  of  the  heavens — a 
space  of  ninety  degrees. 

"  This  is  its  apparent  motion,  and  this  alone 
is  calculated  to  strike  any  observant  beholder 
with  astonishment  and  awe.  But  what  is  its  real 
motion  ?  What  is  its  actual  velocity  ?  The 
mind  positively  recoils  from  contemplating  it. 
A  body  measuring  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
perhaps  a  hundred  millions  of  miles,  comes  rush- 
ing into  the  sphere  of  our  vision,  from  some 
measureless  profundity  of  the  great  abyss  of 
ether,  and  darting  towards  the  sun — how  fast, 
think  you  1  Why,  my  children,  with  the  incon- 
ceivable velocity,  perhaps,  of  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand miles  a  second  !  One  second  it  is  here,  and 
before  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  can  make  a  sin- 
gle swing,  it  is  gone,  five  times  as  far  away  as 
from  here  to  China !  And  so  on,  straight  ahead, 
from  second  to  second,  for  thousands  of  years 
perhaps. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  comets  continue  to 
rush  forward  through  their  whole  course  with 
this  almost  incredible  velocity,  but  it  is  carried 
on  so  long  that  the  mind  becomes  bewildered 
and  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  idea.  Some  of 
these  wonderful  visitors  never  return.  They 
flash  upon  the  sky  of  our  system  like  meteor- 
messengers  from  some  unknown  world,  and  then 
away  again  iuto  the  boundless  void,  no  one 
knows  whither. 

''  If  their  orbits  are  ellipses,  however  eccentric, 
however  elongated,  they  will,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  most  certainly  return  some- 
time ;  but  if  they  have  what  mathematicians  call 
parabolic  or  hyperbolic  paths,  they  merely  pay 
us  one  hurried  visit,  and  then  away  again  into 
the  mighty  abyss  of  illimitable  space. 

"  All  the  other  bodies  of  our  system  move  in 
what  astronomers  term  '  the  same  plane,'  or 
nearly  so  ;  that  is,  if  we  suppose  an  immense  flat^ 
thin  sheet  of  metal,  if  you  pleivsc,  extended  in 
every  direction,  from  the  sun  outward,  into  the 
regions  of  space,  the  planets  would  all  move  upon 
the  surface  of  that  plate,  or  in  the  same  plane^ 
and  all  too  in  the  same  direction. 

"  With  such  an  arrangement,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  danger  of  any  of  these  bodies  ever 
coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  Comets, 
however,  have  their  orbits  disposed  in  planes 
which  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets,  being  inclined  to  them  and 
crossing  them  at  all  sorts  of  angles.  As  many  of 
their  paths  extend  over  a  space  greater  than  the 
whole  orbit  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  absolutely  im. 
possible  that  some  one  of  them  may  come  into 
actual  collision  with  the  earth,  or  some  other 
planet  of  our  system. 

"  Some  persons  have  been  greatly  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  catastrophe,  and  we  indeed 
have  living  witnesses  of  the  fact  close  at  hand. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  fear  on 
that  score,  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  possibility  of  the  thing  happen- 
ing at  all,  and  in  the  second  place,  if  it  should 
happen,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  would  be 
any  great  harm  done. 

"The  greater  number  of  comets,  perhaps  all 
of  them,  are  composed  of  such  exceedingly  un- 
substantial matter,  that  I  think  it  possible  that 
the  earth  might  pass  directly  through  one  of 
them,  and  the  inhabitants  know  nothing  about  it. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  lighter  and  less 
dense  than  the  lightest  clouds,  for  the  latter  con- 
ceal the  stars,  and  the  comets  do  not. 
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"  This  extreme  lightness,  while  it  prevents 
them  from  having  almost  any  influence  upon 
other  heavenly  bodies  near  which  they  pass,  ren- 
ders them  very  susceptible  of  being  disturbed  in 
their  course  by  those  same  bodies.  And  this 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which 
astronomers  have  to  contend  with  in  their  efforts 
to  determine  the  true  path  ot  these  wanderers, 
and  to  foretell  their  return.  Indeed,  almost  any 
one  who  knows  what  tlie  difficulties  really  are, 
would  at  once  pronounce  such  a  thing  an  im- 
possibility. 

"  To  predict  with  accuracy  the  return  of  a 
comet,  after  it  has  been  wandering  through  space 
for  perhaps  a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  run- 
ning the  gaunlet  of  disturbing  influences  known 
and  unknown,  would  certainly  then  be  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  feats  ever  attempted  by 
mortal  man.  And  yet  such  a  feat  has  been  both 
attempted  and  accomplished. 

"  The  great  pioneer  in  this  department  of  as- 
tronomical science  was  Dr.  Halley,  the  friend  of 
and  associate  of  the  immortal  Newton.  In  the 
year  1680,  all  Europe  was  terrified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  comet  of  prodigious  size  and  ex- 
traordinary brightness.  This  drew  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  induced  Dr.  Halley  to 
speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  applying  the 
principles  of  Newton's  Principia  to  these  bodies, 
and  foretelling  their  return  to  their  perihelion,  or 
point  nearest  the  sun. 

"It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  great  comet  of 
1680  would  not  be  a  proper  subject  for  such  a 
calculation,  since  its  period  of  revolution  must  be 
at  least  some  thousands  of  years.  Two  years 
afterwards,  however,  there  appeared  another, 
which  promised  to  be  more  within  the  reach  of 
observation. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  search  the 
records  of  past  comets,  as  far  as  practicable. 
This  was  done  and  the  result  was  the  discovery 
of  a  chain  of  appearances  of  comets,  extending 
back  through  the  whole  Christian  era,  with  inter- 
vals of  about  seventy-five  or  seventy-six  years 
between  them,  the  last  being  in  the  year  1682. 
It  was  concluded  that  these  were,  probably,  re- 
appearances of  the  same  body,  which  must  re- 
volve about  the  sun  in  something  like  seventy- 
five  and  a  half  years,  and  Halley  conceived  the 
idea  that  by  astronomical  calculations  the  next 
appearance  of  the  comet  might  be  foretold  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy. 

"  It  was  not  possible,  of  course,  to  find  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  comet  recorded  every  seventy-five 
years.  Five  or  six  ot  these  epochs  have  gone 
by,  consecutively,  without  any  visit  of  a  comet 
having  been  recorded  ;  but  by  making  the  proper 
allowance  for  these,  Halley  was  always  able  to 
hit  the  scent  again  at  some  other  multiple  of 
ieventy-five. 

"  The  history  of  the  comet's  appearance — its 
shape,  size,  brilliancy,  etc.,  could  not  be  much 
depended  upon,  for  such  accounts  are  seldom  ac- 
curate. Its  first  recorded  return  is  probably 
identical  with  the  comet  described  as  marking 
the  birth  of  Mithridates,  which  is  declared  to 
have  been  brighter  than  the  sun  itself.  After 
that,  there  is  no  account  of  any  comet  coinciding 
in  point  of  time  with  Halley's  till  the  year  323, 
an  interval  of  about  six  periods  of  its  supposed 
revolution.  Another  per  od  brings  us  to  399, 
when  a  comet  appeared  which  is  reported  by 
Lobienietski  as  one  of  prodigious  magnitude. 

"  The  next  was  probably  the  coaiet  which 
marked  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Totila,  in  550. 
The  next  return  was  in  930,  and  the  next,  after 
one  more  revolution,  in  1005.  Next  we  find  it 
in  12.30,  and  next  in  1305,  which  is  described  as 
a  terrific  spectacle,  followed  by  an  awful  pesti- 
lence. We  find  it  again  in  1380,  and  again  in 
1456. 

"  This  last  appearance,  in  1456,  was  the  first 
at  which  anything  like  accurate  observations  were 
made.  It  is  described  as  a  comet  of  extraor- 
dinary magnificence,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  harbinger  of  Mahomet  II.,  the  con- 
queror of  Constantinople,  and  was  ihe  subject  of 
a  bull  from  Pope  Calixtus  II.  The  preceding 
ones  had  only  l)een  conjectured  to  be  identical 
with  the  comet  of  1 682,  but  Halley  identified  this 
one  by  actnal  calculation. 

"  On  its  next  return,  in  1 531 ,  it  was  examined 
with  some  attention  by  Pierre  Appian,  from 
whose  record  Halley  was  enabled  to  identify  it 
without  much  difficulty.  When  it  next  re- 
turned, in  1607,  it  was  first  observed  by  the  great 
Kepler,  while  returning  from  an  evening  party. 
Its  nucleus  then  resembled  Jupiter,  and  iu  tail 
was  more  dense  than  that  of  most  comets. 

"  Its  next  appearance  was  that  obberved  by 


Halley  himself.  Having,  by  means  of  the  rules 
furnished  by  Newton,  established  its  period  of 
revolution,  he  extended  his  examination  back, 
as  I  have  told  you.  He  then  announced  to  the 
world  the  result  of  his  investigations,  proclaimed 
his  belief  that  this  comet  of  1682  revolved  round 
the  sun  in  a  regular  orbit,  in  about  seventy-five 
and  a  half  years,  and  further  stated  his  ojiiuion 
that  planetary  attraction  had  shortened  the  period 
from  1607  to  1682,  and  that  the  same  attraction 
would  retard  its  next  appearance,  so  as  to  throw 
it  into  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  or  the  beginning 
of  1759. 

"  Considering  the  state  of  astronomy  at  that 
time,  this  prediction,  since  so  remarkably  veri- 
fied, should  reflect  immortal  honor  upon  the  il- 
lustrious name  of  Halley.  But  astronomy  was 
now  advancing  with  rapid  strides  towards  per- 
fection, and  a  few  years  ago  the  comet  of  1682 
was  taken  up  by  the  distinguished  French  phil- 
osophers, Clairault  and  Lalande,  with  the  view 
of  making  an  accurate  calculation  in  order  to 
determine  the  course  of  its  orbit  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  all  dis- 
turbing causes. 

"  This,  my  children,  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  undertakings  ever  entered 
upon  by  man,  and  its  successful  completion  was 
the  result  of  such  extraordinary  skill,  labor  and 
perseverance  as  has  no  parallel,  probably,  in  the 
history  of  the  human  intellect.  Clairault,  who  is 
a  mathematician,  evolved  the  analytical  formula 
for  the  guidance  of  Lalande,  who  is  a  practical 
astronomer  and  arithmetician,  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  put  these  formulas  into  figures  and 
make  the  laborious  calculations  necessary  for 
their  purposes. 

"  A  woman  was  Lalande's  assistant  in  this  gi- 
gantic enterprise,  which  has  immortalized  her 
name  as  well  as  his.  It  was  Madame  Lepante, 
the  wife  of  an  eminent  Parisian  watchmaker. 
One  of  Lalande's  friends,  who  lately  visited  me, 
said  that  these  two  had  been  at  work,  without  in- 
termission, for  six  months  past — every  day,  from 
morning  till  night,  and  frequently  even  at  their 
meals. 

"  This  great  work  is  not  yet  fully  completed, 
but  they  have  been  able  to  make  a  report  on  the 
subject  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science. 
This  was  done  on  the  14tli  of  last  November,  and 
the  14th  of  April  of  the  present  year  was  then 
announced  as  the  day  when  the  comet  was  to 
reach  the  point  nearest  the  sun,  according  to  their 
calculations.  They  do  not  pretend,  however, 
that  this  result  will  conform  exactly  to  the  truth. 
There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  disturbing 
causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  they 
claim  a  latitude  of  some  weeks  for  errors  of  this 
sort. 

"  Supposing  this  prediction  to  be  correct,  the 
comet  would  be  likely  to  make  its  first  appear- 
ance to  human  eyes  somewhere  about  the  close 
of  the  last  year — somewhere  in  the  month  of 
December.  Since  the  announcement  of  the  pre- 
diction, therefore,  and  particularly  since  the 
middle  of  December,  astronomers,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  have  hardly  closed  their  eyes  at  night, 
every  one  being  anxious  to  have  the  honor  of 
discovering  it  first,  and  verifying  the  prediction. 
"  Strange  to  say,  all  the  astronomers  of  Eu- 
rope, with  their  gigantic  telescopes  and  their 
royal  observatories,  have  failed  to  secure  this 
honor,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  obscure 
peasant,  George  Palilzch,  with  a  rough,  home- 
made instrument,  but  eight  feet  in  length,  with  a 
great  crack  in  the  object-glass. 

"  Yes,  my  children,  it  is  no  less  true  than 
strange  that  I  was  the  first  person  to  verify  the 
prediction  of  Lalande  by  discovering  the  return 
of  Halley's  comet,  which  all  the  astronomers  of 
Europe  have  been  looking  for  with  the  most  in- 
tense interest.  You  remember,  Gertrude,  the 
night  of  our  little  party,  Christmas  night,  how 
you  joked  with  me  upon  the  sclf-satii-ficd  air  I 
displayed.  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  elated, 
for  I  had  just  then  made  th«  discovery. 

"  I  did  not  then  know,  however,  that  I  was 
the  first  in  the  field.  1  knew  that  the  best  and 
most  careful  observers  in  the  world  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
the  great  national  observatories,  and  how  could 
I  presume  to  believe  that  I  could  get  the  better 
of  them  all  ?  Even  if  all  the  others  should  fail, 
there  was  still  the  world  renowned  comet-finder. 
Messier,  whom  Louis  XV.  christened  '  Le  furet 
des  cometes ' — '  the  comet  ferret ;'  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  ever  known  to  escape  him.  So,  you 
see,  my  good  fortune  was  wholly  unexpected. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  now, 
that  I  took  advantage  of  the  exclusive  knowledge 


which  I  possessed,  to  work  upon  the  superstition 
and  credulity  of  Gertrude's  hard  headed  and 
hard-hearted  guardian.  Having  seen  the  comet 
through  my  telescope,  and  knowing  the  course 
it  would  take,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  telling  very 
nearly  the  spot  where  it  would  first  become  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  To  this  place  in  the  heav- 
ens I  directed  Herr  Grabben's  attention,  and 
prophesied  the  speedy  appearance  there  of  a  ter- 
rible fiery  star,  which  was  to  increase  rapidly  in 
brightness  as  it  approached  the  earth,  and  finally 
bum  it  up  and  all  things  in  it. 

"  Halley's  comet  has  been  much  brighter  in  its 
former  visits  than  it  is  at  present,  and  when  I 
made  the  prediction  I  calculated  upon  beholding 
a  much  more  formidable  object.  But  I  had  pow- 
erful allies  in  the  ignorance  and  gullibility  of  the 
man  I  had  to  deal  with.  He  was  already,  as  you 
all  know,  more  than  half  a  believer  in  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  was  there- 
fore the  more  easily  imposed  upon.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  done  right  exactly,  in  deceiving  him 
in  such  a  bare  faced  manner,  but,  the  fact  is,  that 
little  new-married  witch  there  has  cast  such  a 
spell  upon  me  that  I  can  hardly  tell  good  from 
evil.  As  to  the  farce  of  'the  great  fiery  devil,' 
who  has  so  sorely  afflicted  our  friend  Grabben,  I 
was  the  author  and  Ernest  the  principal  actor, 
being  assisted  by  a  pair  of  stilts,  the  newly  discov- 
ered inflammable  phosphorus,  and  sundry  other 
adjuncts.  The  bedeviling  ot  the  gold-piece  and 
of  the  arm  chair,  were  managed  by  means  of  a 
new  development  of  that  strange  half  matter,  half 
spirit,  which  we  call  electricity.*  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  discovery  of  my  own,  and  it  would  take  too 
much  time  now  to  explain  it  to  you. 

"  Our  schemes  have  been  successful  eVen 
beyond  my  expectation.  Herr  Grabben  will  be 
terribly  enraged  and  disappointed  when  he  finds 
that  he  is  not  going  to  be  burnt  up,  after  all ;  but 
it  will  be  too  late  to  mend  the  matter,  for  his 
ward  has  been  married  with  his  full  consent,  and 
all  her  property  has  been  legally  transferred  to 
her  husband.  So,  my  dear  children,  tbank 
your  Heavenly  Father  for  all  bis  blessings,  and 
as  long  as  you  live  have  a  sincere  respect  for 

COMETS."  

AJl  the  above-mentioned  facts,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  astronomical  matters,  are  strictly  true — 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  George  Palitzch, 
whom  Sir  John  Herschell  calls  "  a  peasant  by 
station,  but  an  astronomer  by  nature,"  was  a  re- 
markable self-taught  genius.  Ho  was  actually 
the  first  person  to  discover  the  return  of  Halley's 
comet,  on  Christmas  night,  just  one  hundred 
years  ago  the  25th  of  next  December.  Messier, 
the  most  acute  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
comet-hunters  of  his  day,  did  not  discover  it  till 
the  21  St  of  January.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  prediction  of  Halley  was  most  sig- 
nally verified,  and  the  comet  which  still  bears  his 
name  is  still  considered  the  most  interesting  of 
the  eight  or  ten  whose  orbits  have  been  ascer- 
tained with  precision.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
profess  to  be  exact  in  his  predictions,  nor  fhdced 
did  Clairault  and  Lalande,  who  came  within 
twenty-three  days  of  the  truth.  This  was  extra- 
ordinary success  for  a  hundred  years  ago.  Every 
mile  of  the  comet's  course,  for  two  entire  periods 
of  seventy-five  years  each,  had  to  be  determined, 
with  all  the  over-varying  attractions  at  work 
upon  it,  two  of  which,  at  least — those  of  the  plan- 
ets Herschell  and  Neptune — these  astronomers 
were  entirely  ignorant  of.  Messier  was  terribly 
mortified  at  being  outdone  by  a  peasant.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  deceived  by  Delisle,  who  put 
him  upon  a  wrong  scent,  by  giving  him  an 
epheraeris  which  proved  to  be  erroneous.  On 
another  occiision,  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature, 
he  was  anticipated  by  Montague  de  Ximoges,  in 
the  discovery  of  a  comet,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  obliged  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
wife.  A  friend,  seeing  him  shed  tears,  began  to 
condole  with  him  upon  his  bereavement.  "  O, 
yes,"  blubbered  Messier,  "  I  had  discovered 
twelve  of  them — alas,  that  I  should  be  robbed  of 
the  thirteenth  by  Montague !"  He  was  not 
thinking  of  his  wife,  but  of  his  comet. 

By  the  time  of  the  next  return  of  the  comet,  in 
1835,  astronomy  had  made  a  great  stride  in  ad- 
vance, and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  its  ar- 
rival was  predicted  with  still  greater  accuracy 
than  before.  The  French  Institute,  and  the 
Academy  of  Science  of  Turin,  both  offered 
prizes  for  a  now  calculation  of  its  orbit,  and 
proper  allowance  for  disturbing  causes  of  every 
description.  The  Italian  prize  was  awarded  to 
Damoiseau,   and   the  French   to  Pontecoulant. 
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Though  Neptune  was  still  undiscovered,  and  its 
attraction  of  course  not  considered,  the  predic- 
tion of  M.  de  Pontecoulant  came  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  truth.  This  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  of  modern 
science. 

Though  such  extraordinary  precision  has  been 
arrived  at  in  determining  the  movements  of  these 
bodies,  they  nevertheless  still  remain,  in  all  their 
principal  features,  as  profound  a  mystery  as  ever. 
Their  extraordinary  characteristics,  and  the 
mighty  extent  of  many  of  their  orbits,  still  fill  us 
with  astonishment  and  awe.  The  cometof  1811, 
according  to  Bessel,  must  have  a  period  of  revo- 
lution of  more  than  three  thousand  years.  That 
of  1680  had  a  period  of  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand. What  wonders  it  might  reveal,  if  it  could 
tell  the  story  of  its  wanderings  through  the  un- 
known depths  of  space. 

Though  generally  composed  of  matter  of  great 
tenuity,  Arago  says  that  the  nuclei  of  some  com- 
ets are  undoubtedly  round,  solid  bodies,  as  is 
proved  by  the  transits  they  make  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  like  Venus  and  Mercury.  The 
matter  of  most  of  them  must  be  of  a  very  strange 
nature  indeed,  contradicting  all  our  ordinary  no- 
tions on  such  subjects.  The  tail  of  the  brilliant 
comet  of  1680,  123,000,000  miles  in  length,  in 
five  days  after  its  perihelion,  made  a  mighty 
sweep  of  150°,  passing  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
earth.  No  attraction  that  we  know  anything 
of  in  this  world  of  ours,  exerted  upon  matter  that 
we  know  anything  about,  could  produce  such  an 
effect  as  that. 

The  brilliantly  beautiful  comet  of  the  present 
year  has  presented  some  very  peculiar  features, 
most  of  them,  however,  visible  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  telescope.  In  some  respects  it  has  been 
said  very  much  to  resemble  Halley's  comet,  in 
1835.  It  was  first  seen  early  in  the  summer,  by 
Donati,  of  Florence.  At  that  time  it  was  only 
visible  through  the  best  telescopes,  its  distance 
from  the  earth  being  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles.  The  first  traces  of  a  tail  were 
seen  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  about  the  29th 
it  first  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  the 
20th  of  September  it  began  to  exhibit  the  strange 
phenomena  which  have  distinguished  it  from  all 
other  comets.  At  this  time,  a  crescent-shaped 
outline  was  interposed,  like  a  screen;  between  the 
nucleus  and  the  sun,  and  within  this,  according 
to  the  Cambridge  astronomers,  "  the  fiery  mass 
was  in  a  state  of  apparent  commotion,  as  though 
upheaved  by  the  action  of  violent  internal 
forces."  On  the  23d  two,  and  on  the  25th  four 
luminous  envelopes  were  traced  round  the  nu- 
cleus, and  others  were  subsequently  formed,  al- 
most under  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  rapid- 
ity of  the  formation  of  these  envelopes,  and  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  they  were  ultimately 
developed,  are  circumstances  which  have  greatly 
puzzled  the  philosophers.  Within  the  central 
envelope  was  observed  a  strange  scene  of  chaotic 
confusion,  evidently  the  result  of  sudden  and  vi- 
olent disruptions  from  the  central  body,  project- 
ing immense  volumes  of  its  luminous  substance 
towards  the  sun,  to  be,  by  some  unknown  law, 
repelled  by  that  body,  in  turn,  and  driven  off  to 
the  distant  regions  of  space.  Such  phenomena 
serve  only  to  render  these  astronomical  enigmas 
more  thoroughly  inexplicable.  They,  of  course, 
have  only  been  visible  through  the  telescope. 
To  the  naked  eye,  this  comet  has  presented  a 
starlike  nucleus,  with  a  train  of  most  majestic 
proportions,  sweeping  far  up  towards  the  north 
polar  circle.  The  convex  side  of  this  tail  was 
well  defined,  but  the  other  side  had  an  uncertain 
outline,  less  bright  than  the  other.  A  good  eye 
could  distinguish  a  dark,  narrow  streak,  near  the 
middle  of  the  brightest  part  of  the  tail.  By  care- 
ful watching  there  could  also  be  distinguished 
one  or  more  supplementary  tails,  diverging,  near 
the  nucleus,  from  the  main  stream  of  light,  on  its 
upper  or  convex  side,  and  extending  some  fifty 
or  sixty  degrees.  These  had  considerably  loss 
curvature  than  the  principal  tail,  and  diverged 
a  great  distance  from  it  at  their  extremities. 

In  the  month  of  September,  this  splendid 
comet  was  seen  plunging  down  towards  the 
earth  so  directly  that  its  place  in  the  heavens  un- 
derwent very  little  change  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  when  it  darted  off  almost  directly 
towards  Arcturus,  the  bright  star  in  Bootes. 

All  observers  who  have  any  knowledge  at  all 
of  the  fixed  landmarks,  or  rather  4%mark8  of  the 
celestial  regions,  must  have  been  struck  with  this 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  motion,  as  the  comet 
swept  on  round  the  sun.  It  has  afforded  us  a 
most  magnificent  spectacle,  such  as  few  now  liv- 
ing have  seen  before,  or  will  ever  look  upon  again. 
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PIFFERARI  PLAYING  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

No  one  who  has  been  in  Home  long  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  various  types  of 
character  exhibited  in  the  Eternal  City,  can  fail 
to  remember  with  pleasure  the  itinerant  /li/ferari 
or  pipers,  with  their  rude  instruments  of  music 
and  their  picturesque  rapced  attire.  Painters 
love  to  sketch  these  wandering  minstrels,  so  full 
of  character  and  so  thoroughly  national.  The 
engraving  on  this  page,  from  a  water  colored 
drawing  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray,  is 
exceedingly  felicitous  in  its  truthfulness  and  ex- 
pression. There  is  something  extremely  grace- 
ful and  mtelligent  about  this  little  group.  The 
itinerant  pipers  serenading  the  Virgin,  who  is 
represented  in  an  old  mediieval  painting  on  the 
wall  above,  is  an  incident  the  truthfulness  of 
which  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  visited 
Rome.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  is  a 
young  mother,  with  a  charming  little  child,  whom 
she  is  teaching  to  pray  to  the  sacred  effigy.  The 
expression  of  the  former  is  full  of  benignity  and 
affection  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  art- 
less and  engaging.  Mark,  also, 
the  nice  discrimination  displayed 
in  the  countenances  of  the  two 
"executants."  The  old  man,  his 
head  duly  uncovered,  looking  up 
with  reverend  gravity  to  the 
object  of  his  musical — or  unmusi- 
cal— tribute;  and  the  boy,  his 
pipe  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
his  mouth,  looks  with  a  pleasant 
and  curious  smile  at  the  kneeling 
child.  The  drawing  in  every  part 
shows  freedom,  power,  and  delica- 
cy of  execution,  leaving  nothing  to 
desire.  The  tide  ot  foreign  travel 
always  sets  towards  Rome,  and 
now  that  the  facilities  of  seeing 
Kurope  are  so  great,  few  Americans 
who  go  abroad  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Rome,  great  in 
ruins,  great  in  its  history.  Twenty- 
five  centuries  have  rolled  away 
since  the  reported  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  this  city.  Once  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  she  has  fallen 
indeed  in  power — or,  as  the  Roman 
girl  still  sings, 

Rome,  Rome  thou  art  no  more 

What  thou  ha^t  been 
When  on  thy  seven  hills  of  yore 

Thou  sat'flt  a  queen. 

Yet  the  various  phases  of  splendor 
and  power  through  which  it  has 
passed,  have  left  their  traces  in 
monuments  which  the  corroding 
tooth  of  time,  and  the  cannon  of 
beleaguering  hosts,  have  not  utterly 
destroyed.  Still  stands  the  Coli- 
seum— great  in  decay  ;  still  stand 
the  triumphal  arches  which  attested 
the  victories  of  the  all-conquering 
Romans,  and  a  thousand  crum- 
bling pillars  and  fanes  mark  the  old 
historic  past.  The  re  creation  of 
art,  too,  is  marked  by  imper- 
ishable monuments  —  such  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Peters — a  city  in  it- 
self. What  treasures  of  art  are 
congregated  within  the  compass  of 
its  walls  !  Well  may  art-pilgrims 
from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
globe  come  up  hither  to  study  the 
treasures  which  its  galleries  liold, 
and  derive  thence  the  inspiration 
for  works  which  will  illustrate  an- 
other era  of  civilization. 


"My  bride  I"  A  manly  form  is  near  us — a 
manly  heart  all  free  from  flattery  or  deceit,  boats 
fondly,  truly,  nobly  and  boats  for  us  alone  ;  while 
the  strong  arm  it  moves,  and  upon  which  we  are 
to  lean,  as  hand  in  hand  we  go  to  meet  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  life,  already  encircles  us,  and 
for  a  brief  moment,  in  which  the  past  and  fu- 
ture seem  mingling,  we  are  at  once  sadder  and 
gladder  than  we  ever  knew  before. 

"My  bride!''  The  silence  is  broken — the 
heart  is  tuned  to  new  melodies,  and  the  life  be- 
fore us  grows  bright  with  peace,  hope  and  joy. 

"  My  wife  !"  The  same  strong  arm  is  around 
us — the  same  loved  voice  is  calling'  us,  and  nev- 
er, 0  never  was  a  pet  name  dearer !  It  awakens 
the  tcnderest  love  notes  of  the  heart,  deepens  the 
soul's  purest  and  holiest  aspirings,  opens  the  gate 
to  the  great  harvest  field  of  our  noblest  duties, 
and  we  can  but  feel  we  have  entered  life's  "  holy 
of  holies."  "  My  wife  !"  Its  utterance  is  an  as- 
surance that  the  heart  and  home  of  our  husband 
are  ours  to  fill  with  ioy  and  blessing,  or  misery 


And  it  is  only  now  that  we  can  fully,  truly  real- 
ize how  much  our  mother  loved  us,  how  much 
we  owe  her,  and  now,  in  thought,  is  the  only  way 
on  earth  through  which  she  can  receive  her  com- 
pensation.— Portland  Transcript. 

THE  ITALIAN  STATES. 

As  the  Italian  question  is  the  great  topic,  a 
few  words  descriptive  of  the  countries  brought 
most  prominently  into  the  controversy  may 
have  general  interest.  The  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  the  Pa- 
pal States,  constitute  the  theatre  of  whatever 
warlike  events  are  threatened  by  the  j)resent 
complication.  The  area  in  square  miles,  and 
their  population,  in  18.52,  are  put  down  as  fol- 
lows:— Lombardy  with  an  area  of  17,847  miles, 
has  a  population  of  .5,007,472;  Sardinia  with 
28,472  miles,  has  .5,090,24.5;  Papal  States  with 
15,88.1  miles,  has  2,898,115  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Modenaand  Tuscany, 
with  which  Austria  has  intimate  treaties  giving   { 


PET  NAMES. 

"Call  me  'pet  names,' — they 
are  dear  to  my  heart,"  sang  a  gay 
young  bride  to  her  loving  husband. 
And  they  are  more  or  less  dear  to 
every  woman's  heart,  though  we 
may  differ  some  as  to  what  they 
are,  and  thpir  signification  also. 
There  are  pet  names  which  may  be 
had  without  the  asking,  and  which 
should  be  far  dearer,  and  tenfold 
more  significant  than  any  or  all 
others. — "My  daughter  I"  Memo- 
ry travels  back  to  the  days  and 
scenes  of  childhood.  The  old 
home,  with  its  familiar  haunts  ajid 
ten  thousand  fond  associations,  is  a 
guest  in  our  thought  chamber.  The 
being  whose  gentle  tones  and 
warm,  fervent  kiss  first  lulled  our 
baby  cares  to  rest ;  and  he  who  was 
a  guard  from  evil,  and  a  guide  to  "whatever  is 
honest,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,"  both  seemed 
to  be  present  with  us,  charming  us  back  to  the 
"long  ago,"  by  the  utterance  of  the  familiar 
name  "oar  daughter!"  What  a  host  of  filial 
duties,  loves  and  regards  rise  before  us,  as  we 
listen  again  and  again  to  catch  the  endearing 
tones, that  now  have  so  little  power  to  move  as  Men. 

"  My  sister  !"  Dear  '  pet  name,'  as  lisped  by 
that  prattling  brother,  whose  love,  true  and  un- 
selfish, shall  live,  and  bless,  all  along  life's  jour- 
ney, and  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  a  band  of 
merry-hearted  sisters,  whose  confidence,  sympa- 
thy and  affection  grew  dearer  with  each  advanc- 
ing year.  "My  sister!"  Holy  words,  and  should 
be  spoken  only  in  reverence  and  love.  Priestess 
at  the  home  altar !  How  does  her  life  strike 
roots  of  duty  and  love  deep  into  the  household 
of  hearts !  Precious  names  with  which  romance 
and  fancy  have  little  to  do 

Years  pass — life  has  taken  deeper,  if  not  grav- 
er shades  ;  the  measure  of  our  mission  in  the 
home  of  our  girlhood  is  filled,  and  a  new  title — 
a  new  life  awaits  us. 


PIFFERARI  PLAYING  TO  THE  VIRGIN. A  SCENE  IN  ROME. 


and  cursing.  To  us  has  been  given  the  key  to 
his  happiness  or  woes,  and  as  we  take  possession 
of  his  confidence,  let  it  be  with  such  smiling 
gratitude  and  playful  self-consecration  to  his  peace 
and  well  being  as  shall  crown  our  efforts  with 
the  most  happy  success.  Then  will  his  arm 
grow  stronger,  his  soul  braver,  each  day  adding 
some  new  joy,  until  our  lives  become  fully  each 
other's,  and  his  utterance  of  "  my  wife  "  shall 
waken  the  most  pleasing  and  holy  memaries,  as 
well  as  the  purest  and  highest  hopes. 

"  Mother!"  Tiny  hands  are  clasped  in  oure, 
while  we  press  a  soft  velvet  cheek.  Sparkling 
eyes  look  love  and  thanks,  while  the  lips  are  yet 
untaught  in  words.  A  treasure  has  been  given 
us,  and  we  feel  the  heavy  responsibility  it  in- 
volves. We  look  far  down  the  future,  hope, 
wonder  and  pray — feel  in  our  new  relationship  a 
living  beauty,  an  embodied  holiness.  Through 
the  pet  name  of  "  wife,"  dearer  now  than  ever 
before,  we  have  received  the  crowning  glory  of 
woman's  lot,  and  "mother,"  as  'tis  mutely  ut- 
tered by  the  little  form  nestling  so  lovingly  to 
our  bosom,  becomes  the  dearest  pet  name  of  all. 


her  a  reversionary  interest  in  them,  and  a  con- 
trolling power  over  their  affairs.  They  comprise 
in  the  whole,  an  area  of  about  I. '1,000  square 
miles,  and  an  aggregate  population  of  less  than 
three  millions. 

Lombardy  is  a  regular  political  and  adminis- 
trative division  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  was 
so  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It 
comprehends  two  governments,  that  of  Milan 
and  that  of  Venice,  with  capitals  of  the  same 
name.  In  religion,  schools,  police,  and  every 
other  respect,  excepting  the  doubtful  loyalty  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  has  the  usual  Austrian  char- 
acteristics. 

Sardinia,  west  of  Lombardy,  and  occupying 
the  northwest  of  Italy,  has  obtained  of  late  apo- 
litical consequence  out  of  proportion  to  her  size. 
This  is  owing  to  the  liberal  institutions  which 
the  monarchy  has  favored,  and  to  the  bold  and 
enterprising  character  of  her  people.  The  face 
of  this  country  shows  a  great  variety,  from  the 
unequalled  summits  of  Mount  Blanc  to  the  rice 
fields  of  the  South.  From  1798  to  1814,  Sar- 
dinia belonged  to  France,    The  army  is  about 


.50,000  men,  capable  of  being  raised  on  a  war 
footing  to  over  150,000.  The  cities  are  its  capi- 
tal, Turin,  with  a  population  of  14.3,157,  and 
Genoa,  population  125,.349.  The  island  of  Sar- 
dinia forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  whose  origi- 
nal nucleus  was  Savoy. 

The  capital  of  the  Papal  States  is  Rome,  the 
"  Eternal  City,"  whose  population  in  1852  was 
175,8.38.  The  whole  army  is  nominally  rated  at 
21,026  men,  although  the  effective  forces  are  only 
about  12,000  men,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of 
maintaining  order  without  foreign  support. 
The  country  is  poor,  and  heavily  in  debt.  The 
government,  ostensibly  under  the  control  of  the 
pope,  is  really  in  the  hands  of  various  ecclesias- 
tics acting  in  nearly  all  ollicial  capacities.  The 
States  had  in  1845,  nine  archbishops,  52  bishops, 
13  abbacies,  1824  monasteries,  and  612  convents. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  INCIDENT. 

Mrs.  Trammell  was  old  enough  to  have  been 
familiar  with  many  of  the  bloody  events  which 
occurred  near  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  her  homo,  which 
was  near  King's  Mountain,  in 
South  Carolina.  Her  husband, 
Thoma>i  Trammell,  had  unhesitat- 
ingly identified  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  "  liberty  party,"  as 
they  were  familiarly  called,  and 
being  a  good  shot  and  of  unflinch- 
ing courage,  he  was  a  terror  to  all 
the  friends  of  the  king,  as  far  as  his 
name  was  known.  This  section  of 
the  country  at  that  time  was  over- 
run by  a  band  of  tones,  encamped 
in  large  numbers  at  King's  Moun- 
tain, under  Gen.  Ferguson.  There 
was  in  this  command  a  noted  tory 
by  the  name  of  John  Towns,  who 
had  long  been  the  neighbor  and 
professed  friend  of  Trammell.  At 
this  time  Towns  was  a  sergeant, 
and  was  constantly  upon  the  scout 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  men, 
horses,  etc.  Young  Trammell 
could  not  feel  much  afraid  somehow 
of  Towns.  He  thought,  "  surely 
he  will  not  injure  me;"  but  in  this 
he  was  mistaken,  as  he  afterwards 
had  occasion  painfully  to  learn. 
He  had  been  for  sometime  hiding 
and  keeping  out  the  way  as  best  he 
could,  until  one  night  he  ventured 
to  sleep  in  his  own  house.  Just 
before  day  he  was  aroused  by 
the  heavy  tramp  of  horses,  and  on 
arising,  he  found  his  house  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop,  which  proved 
to  be  Sergeant  "Towns  and  his 
band.  Trammell  was  at  once 
seized  and  bound,  and  carried  out 
into  the  yard  for  execution.  Towns 
produced  his  authority,  executed  in 
due  form,  and  flourishing  it  over 
Trammell's  head,  pompously  offer- 
ed to  free  him  if  he  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
take  up  arms  against  his  country- 
men. This  proposition  Trammell 
met  with  merited  scorn,  and  said 
in  reply,  "  You  can  carry  me  bound 
to  the  kmg's  army,  but  you  never 
can  make  me  fight  against  my 
countrymen."  After  some  consul- 
tation, they  concluded  to  try  to  get 
hold  of  some  of  Trammell's  horses, 
knowing  that  he  owned  some  very 
fine  ones  that  were  hid  out,  and  they 
knew  not  how  to  find  them  without 
using  him  as  a  guide.  So  very 
anxious  were  they  to  get  them,  that 
they  proposed  to  release  Trammell 
upon  condition  that  be  would  go 
and  drive  them  up  He  went  and 
found  them,  but  rode  and  drove 
them  another  way.  After  waiting 
until  all  hopes  of  his  return  had 
vanished,  eating,  drinking,  and  pil- 
laging everything  they  could  turn 
to  account,  and  feeling  no  little 
chagrin  at  their  disappointment, 
Sergeant  Towns  called  on  Mrs. 
Trammell  for  some  clothing  for  his 
men,  or  goods  out  of  which  to 
make  some.  She  replied,  "  Sir, 
you  have  already  stripped  me  of 
all.  I  have  nothing  more  for  you, 
except  your  nephew  there,"  point- 
ing to  his  sister's  son,  an  orphan 
boy,  whom  they,  in  charity,  had 
taken  sometime  before,  to  keep  from  suffering; 
"  he  has  a  few  clothes,  which  I  have  made  for 
him  ;  you  can  take  them  if  you  will."  But  they 
did  not  suit.  About  this  time  his  eyes  re.sted 
upon  a  strong  box,  which  sat  near  the  fireplace, 
and  he  said,  "  What  have  you  in  that  box  ?" 
She  replied,  indignantly,  "  Sir,  it  is  none  of  your 
business."  "Well,"  sa'id  he,  "it  is  my  business, 
and  I'll  see  what  it  contains."  "No,  sir,"  said 
she,  "  you  will  not  look  into  that  box,"  and  seiz- 
ing a  heavy  iron  poker,  she  placed  herself  be- 
tween Towns  and  the  box,  and  planted  herself 
firmly,  resolved  to  defend  her  little  treasure. 
The  box  contained  a  few  quilts  and  counterpanes, 
the  work  of  her  own  hands.  Towns  advance** 
and  drew  his  sword  to  intimidate  her,  but  sh,f 
maintained  her  position  without  moving  a  muscle. 
He  presented  his  sword,  and  sneeringly  said, 
"Now,  would  you  hit  a  fellow?"  She  said, 
"  Do  you  advance  a  step  further,  and  you  will 
see."  He  looked  into  her  eye,  and  saw  plainly 
what  her  determination  was,  and  retired  and  left 
her  in  possession  of  her  little  treasure. — Corres- 
pondent of  Southern  Christian  Advocate. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE'S  SLANDER. 

BT   EFFINGHAM  T.   Ul'ATT. 

Lady,  tliey  tell  fhee  I  am  vain. 

And  that  my  love  is  fal^e  and  cold. 
Then  leave  thee  tbiuking  o'er  in  pain 

The  falsehood  they  have  lightly  told. 
But  ah,  they  cannot  date  to  me 
When  I  have  ceased  to  think  of  thee, 
Nor  dare  their  coward  lips  reply 
When  actions  give  them  back  the  lie. 

They  tell  thie  I  have  loved  before, 
And  vowed  by  many  a  maiden  name 

That  time  has  o'er  my  feelings  wore 
Away  each  trace  of  former  fianie. 

'Tis  false,  the  flowers  do  all  decay, 

And  beauty's  ever  fade  away  ; 

But  ties  of  love  once  joined  reniaio, 

Nor  cau  they  e'er  be  rent  in  twain. 

When  but  a  child,  by'fancy  caught, 
I  too  have  flirted,  like  the  rest. 

But  love,  my  heart  repels  the  thought, 
And  casts  such  nonsense  from  my  breast. 

I  saw  thee,  and  by  every  vow 

I  loved  thee  then,  I  love  thee  now ; 

And  in  that  love  I  seek,  alas! 

To  hide  the  misery  of  the  pavt. 

They  are  not  true  who  strive  to  break 

A  bond  which  constancy  has  wove. 

And  we  sh(tuld  all  their  scandal  take 

As  v.orthles8  in  the  mint  of  love. 
For  as  the  eagle's  piercing  e^es 
Behold  each  speck  in  cloudless  skies, 
So  cau  the  heart  with  truth  endowed 
Discern  its  gem  amid  the  crowd. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FISHERMAN'S  CURSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Northwest  Coast   of   Scotland. 

BT   WALTER   CLARENCE. 

To  those  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  gazing 
upon  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  savage 
moods,  the  coast  of  Scotland,  especially  the 
western  coast,  with  its  bold,  bleak  headlands, 
and  the  storm-beaten,  precipitous  cliffs  of  the 
Hebrides  or  Western  Islands — presents  scenery 
of  majestic,  solitary  grandeur,  unsurpassed  if  not 
unequalled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  shores  are  sparsely  populated,  the  towns 
and  villages  being  mere  collections  of  rude  fish- 
ermen's huts,  constructed  of  unhewn  timber, 
black  with  ago  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  the 
poorest  among  them  being  destitute  of  glass  in 
the  narrow  apertures  which  supply  the  place  of 
windows, — which  are  closed  in  tempestuous 
weather  by  means  of  ill  fitting  boards,  plastered 
with  mud — and  without  chimneys,  the  dense 
peat-smoke,  after  filling  the  cabins,  and  pene- 
trating into  every  crevice  in  the  ill-fitting  wains- 
cotting,  and  among  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling, 
escaping  from  a  hole  in  the  roof,  purposely  cut  as 
small  as  possible,  in  order  to  exclude  the  rain 
and  snow,  which  would  otherwise  drench  the 
cabin  and  extinguish  the  fire. 

Here  and  there  appears,  interspersed  amongst 
the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  fishermen,  the  cot- 
tage of  a  laird,  or  small  landed-proprietor, 
proud,  but  ignorant  of  the  world  beyond  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood,  whose  domicile,  though 
larger,  is  little  superior  to  those  of  the  fishermen 
in  its  outer  decorations  or  inner  appointments, 
and  litilo  preferable,  except  for  its  superior  size. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  some  cottager,  more  am- 
bitious or  more  refined  in  his  tastes  than  his  neigh- 
bors, attempts  to  rail  in  a  small  space  for  a 
garden ;  but  the  salt  sea  air  is  prejudicial  to  veg- 
etable growth,  and  the  gardens  produce  little  ex- 
cept a  few  turnips,  or  sprouts  of  kail,  and  in  the 
height  of  summer,  if  the  women-folks  of  the 
family  take  an  interest  in  it,  a  few  hardy  wild 
flowers. 

Trccipitoas  cliffs  line  the  coast,  deeply  indent- 
ed, and  perforated  with  dark,  yawning  caverns. 
The  wild  waves  of  the  Atlantic  rush  into  these 
indentations,  or  narrow  creeks,  and  dash  madly 
against  the  steep  cliffs,  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  and  pour  into  the  cav- 
erns, everlastingly  advancing  and  receding,  with 
a  hollow,  reverberating  sound  that  fills  the  soul 
of  the  stranger-listener  with  awe  and  melancholy. 
The  scenery  is  savage  and  mournful,  even  in 
the  brightest  and  fairest  weather;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  wind  blows  in  tempestuous  gusts,  and 
the  sky  is  darkened  by  deeply-hanging  clouds, 
or  with  wildly  rushing  scud,  and  the  atmosphere 
dimmed  with  moist;  when  the  sleet  and  rain  fall 
in  torrents,  and  the  angry  waves  seem  to  threaten 
destruction  even  to  the  firm  foundations  of  the 


"everlasting  hills;"  when  the  earth  seems  to 
tremble  with  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  sweep- 
ing waves  thundering  against  the  base  of  the 
cliffs,  and  the  angry  murmur  is  heard  for  miles 
inland,  a  more  gloomy  picture  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  It 
is  the  realization  of  Cimmerian  solitude;  the 
"  desolation  of  desolations."  Almost  universal 
as  is  education,  as  least  so  far  as  it  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  in  Scotland, 
the  utmost  ignorance  prevails  in  these  dark  dis- 
tricts, where  the  Gaelic  is  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, and  where  scarcely  one  among  the 
women,  and  very  few  among  the  men,  are  able 
to  speak,  or  even  to  understand,  more  than  a  few 
phrases  of  English. 

The  inhabitants  are  superstitious  to  a  degree ; 
firm  believers  in  "  second  sight,"  in  wraiths,  and 
doubles,  and  fairies  and  evil  spirits.  It  is  their 
delight,  daring  the  long,  dreary,  tempestuous 
nights  of  winter,  when  their — at  all  seasons  per- 
ilous— occupations  are  necessarily  interrupted,  to 
assemble  beneath  the  roof  of  some  neighbor  who 
is  able  to  read,  and  listen,  spell-bound,  and 
crouching  around  the  huge  fire  of  dried  seaweed, 
to  some  ghostly  narrative,  or  to  hearken  to  wild 
and  horrible  legends,  told  by  some  native  impro- 
visatore  ;  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  the  rain  without,  and  the  smoky,  red  glare 
of  the  blazing  pine-torches  (serving  in  lieu  of 
candles)  within  reflecting  upon  the  rude  wainscot 
of  the  hut,  in  weird-like  shadows,  the  crouching 
figures  of  the  'listeners,  who  sit,  with  bated 
breath,  greedily  drinking  in  the  terrible,  unearth- 
ly tale,  scarce  daring  to  look  around  them,  until 
the  bravest  and  most  reckless,  who  can  jest  amid 
the  howling  of  the  storm,  when  grim  rocks  to 
leeward  of  their  fragile  bark  threaten  destruc- 
tion, and  where  there  is  but  a  thin  plank  between 
them  and  death,  tremble  at  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices,  the  flitkering  of  their  own  shadows, 
and  fancy  that  they  hear  supernatural  shrieks  in 
the  blasts  of  the  driving  gale,  as  ihey  wend  their 
way  homewards  in  shivering  groups. 

On  the  most  northerly  and  most  prominent 
and  lofty  headland  of  that  savage,  rocky  inden- 
tation, on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  known  as 
Gairlock  Bay,  stands  a  rude  fishing  village  such 
as  we  have  described.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  do  not  exceed  four  hundred,  all  counted, 
and  among  these  may  be  estimated  one  hundred 
able-bodied,  hardy  fishermen.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  were,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  some  twelve  years  since,  and 
probably  are  now,  of  the  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, but  generous  and  hardy  class  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  But  there  were  some  others,  who, 
though  they  mingled  freely  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions with  their  neighbors,  held  themselves,  in  a 
measure,  aloof  in  their  more  intimate  social  in- 
tercourse. These  were  a  family  named  Pedling- 
ton,  the  head  of  which,  a  century  earlier,  had 
fled  to  this  coast-fastness  after  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1745,  and  a 
widow,  named  Peebles,  whose  ancestors  had  fled 
at  the  same  period,  for  the  like  cause. 

Arthur  Pedlington,  the  Jacobite,  had  lost  the 
greater  portion  of  his  property,  and  had  through 
poverty  been  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  the 
hazardous  profession  which  formed  the  occupa- 
tion ot  nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  and  his  descendants  had  never 
been  able  to  rise  much  above  the  condition  of 
their  once  wealthy,  but  in  his  later  years  inpover- 
ished  ancestor ;  but  poor  though  they  were,  they 
had  held  themselves  above  the  degradation 
which  poverty  often  brings  in  its  train.  The  es- 
caped Jacobite  had  taken  care,  even  though  he 
suffered  privation  in  consequence,  that  his  chil- 
dren should  receive  as  good  an  education  as,  in 
his  intervals  of  lei.^ure,  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bestow.  This  had  been  observed  through  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  young  Arthur  Pedling- 
ton, the  present  head  of  the  family,  and  the  sole 
support  of  a  widowed  mother,  though  a  humble 
fisherman  by  trade,  was  a  gallant  and  noble- 
minded  young  man  of  twenty  two,  as  well  edu- 
cated as  most  young  men  of  his  age  in  Inverness, 
or  any  of  the  large  cities  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

John  Peebles  had,  when  he  made  his  escape 
from  Edinburg,  managed  to  bring  a  small  supply 
of  money  with  him,  and  had  purchased  a  farm — 
a  rude,  wild,  ungenial  plot  of  ground,  yet  which 
still  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  family  in  some- 
what better  style  than  could  his  old  friend  and 
companion  in  misfortune,  Arthur  Pedlington. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  families  bad  always  main- 
tained a  friendly  intercourse,  and  they,  with  the 
family  of  the  laird,  constituted  a  petty  aristoera 


cy — a  certain  degree  of  homage  and  respect 
being  willingly  paid  to  them  by  the  simple- 
minded  neighbors,  in  consideration  of  their  supe 
rior  acquirements  —  into  which,  however,  the 
Pedlingtons  were,  on  account  of  their  compara- 
tive poverty,  only  admitted  on  sufferance. 

The  widow  Peebles,  who,  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  had  been  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to 
attend  to  the  out-of-door  duties  of  the  farm,  had 
one  only  child,  a  daughter,  Mary  Peebles — the 
belle  of  Gairlock,  par  excellence,  and  as  pretty, 
artless,  and  good  tempered  a  maiden  as  bonnie 
Scotland  could  boast. 

From  childhood  Mary  Peebles  and  Arthur 
Pedlington  had  grown  up  together,  constant 
companions  at  their  lessons  and  at  play.  Arthur 
had  constituted  himself  Mary's  protector,  from 
the  time  when  he  was  able  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  Mary,  since  she  had 
been  able  to  walk  alone,  had  made  Arthur  the 
confidant  of  all  her  childish  troubles,  and  had 
accustomed  herself  to  appeal  to  him  in  every  dif- 
ficulty. If  they  had  been  asked,  they  could  not 
have  said  when  it  was  they  had  first  begun  to 
entertain  sentiments  of  the  strongest  affection 
towards  each  other,  but  this  was  certain,  that  the 
people  of  the  village,  as  well  as  they  themselves, 
believed  that  their  union  for  life  was  merely  a 
question  of  time. 

While  the  widow's  husband  lived,  the  parents 
of  both  the  young  folks  had  considered  the  union 
of  the  two  families  by  the  the  marriage  of  Arthur 
and  Mary,  a  matter-of-course  ;  nor  was  the  antic- 
ipated union  altogether  unequal  in  point  of 
wealth,  as  may  be  supposed.  The  father  of  Ar- 
thur, by  reason  of  his  superior  intelligence,  had 
l-isen  above  his  brother  fishermen,  and  when  he 
died,  left  Arthur  three  boats  of  his  own,  besides 
the  cottage,  with  garden  attached,  in  which  he 
lived,  and  Mary  had  made  Arthur  promise  that 
when  they  were  married  he  would  leaveoff  going 
to  sea  himself,  and  stay  at  homo  and  manage  the 
farm,  while  he  employed  other  men  to  sail  his 
boats. 

After  Henry  Peebles's  death,  however,  the 
widow  found  that  her  husband  had  left  her  so 
much  better  off  than  she  had  anticipated,  that 
she  resolved  to  send  Mary  to  school  for  a  couple 
of  years,  in  Edinburg,  in  order  that  she  might  ac- 
quire certain  city  accomplishments ;  a  very  unne- 
cessary matter,  as  Arthur  and  others  thought,  for 
a  young  woman  who  was  to  spend  her  days  on  a 
small  farm  at  Gairlock ;  but  the  Widow  Peebles 
thought  diflTerently,  and  Mary  herself,  after  shed- 
ding a  few  tears  at  the  thought  of  separating  for 
two  long  years  from  her  lover,  began  to  feel  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  won- 
ders and  magnificence  of  a  city,  which  to  her, 
who  had  never  in  her  life  been  ten  miles  from 
Gairlock,  would  seem  like  entering  into  a  new 
world. 

Poor  Arthur  had  other  matters  to  trouble  his 
mind  besides  the  mere  parting  for  so  long  a  time 
from  her,  who  he  had  hoped  would  in  less  time 
become  his  wife.  He  had  never  been  in  a  large 
city  himself,  but  he  had  read  and  heard  of  the 
gaieties  and  temptations  incidental  to  city  life, 
and  he  feared  that  Mary,  who  he  was  well  aware 
would  be  admired  anywhere  for  her  beauty, 
would  forget  him,  the  plain  coast-fisherman,  ere 
the  period  of  probation  was  over. 

Mary,  on  her  part,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any 
change  occurring  in  the  state  of  her  affections. 
What !  Forget  Arthur,  whom  she  had  loved  as 
long  as  she  could  recollect  '\  Never !  Not  if  the 
queen's  or  the  son  of  the  Provost  of  Edinburg 
should  seek  to  estrange  her  affections  from  the 
lover  of  her  girlhood  ! 

The  day  arrived  when,  at  night,  she  was  to 
set  out  for  the  Scottish  capital.  It  was  the  height 
of  summer,  and  even  the  coast  and  surrounding 
country  of  Gairlock  had  thrown  aside  some  por- 
tion of  its  dreary  gloom.  To  the  lovers,  who 
had  never  seen  brighter,  though  tamer  scenery, 
and  who  had  learnt  to  love  the  precipitous  cliffs 
and  sea-washed  beach,  and  all  the  magnificent 
though  somewhat  gloomy  surroundings  of  their 
native  home,  the  landscape  glittering  in  the 
beanos  of  the  bright,  warm  sun,  looked  cheerful 
as  that  of  a  more  southerly  clime,  and  the  at- 
mosphere, despite  its  moistness,  impregnated  as 
it  was  with  the  salt  sea  air,  felt  genial  and  balmy 
as  that  of  Italy. 

By  mutual  arrangement,  the  young  lovers  met 
in  a  deep  glen  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  vil- 
lage, through  which  coursed  a  narrow,  fresh- 
water streamlet,  there  to  plighttheir  troth,  and  in 
Highland  fashion,  to  attest  their  vows  of  love  by 
breaking  a  thiu  piece  of  silver  in  two  over  a  run- 
ning stream. 


The  coin  had  been  previously  partially  severed 
by  Arthur,  and  after  walking  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine for  an  hour,  recalling  the  past  and  building 
up  great  hopes  for  the  future,  they  had  advanced 
to  the  stream,  near  the  spring  whence  it  had  its 
source.  Here  Arthur  stepped  across,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  with  the  coin  between  his  thumb 
and  fore- finger,  Mary  also  took  hold  of  the  coin, 
and  it  broke  in  two. 

"  Thus,"  they  exclaimed  in  one  voice,  "  we 
pledge  our  word  and  plight  our  troth.  By  day 
or  by  night  will  we  keep  near  our  hearts  the  sev- 
eral portions  of  this  piece  of  pure  silver,  holding 
it  typical  of  our  separation  and  of  our  mutual 
love,  until  we  meet  and  join  the  halves  together 
again  as  we  hope  to  be  united  in  life  even  unto 
death.     So  may  Heaven  be  our  witness." 

"Hey,  hinnies  !  an'  mark  weel  that  ye  dinna 
brak'  them,"  screamed  a  harsh,  discordant  voice 
from  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  a  short  dis- 
tanc.3  from  them.  "Hech,  sirs  !  I've  seen  mony 
a  braw  laddie  and  mony  a  bonnie  lassie  pledge 
their  troth  ower  the  rinnin'  water,  an'  mony  an 
one  ha'  I  see  brak'  the  tryst.  But  ne'er  saw  I 
aught  but  ill  come  on't.  There's  witchcraft  in 
the  rinnin'  stream,  an'  its  aye  kittle  work  to  mak' 
or  meddle  wi't,  for  disaster  and  death  will  fa'  on 
thejr  who  brak'  their  vows." 

The  startled  lovers  looked  up  and  saw  the 
withered  form  and  elfin  features  of  Margery 
Campbell,  an  old  woman  of  eighty,  who  was 
held  in  no  great  repute  by  the  villagers,  though 
she  was  greatly  feared  by  them,  in  consequence 
of  her  being,  as  they  supposed,  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  second  sight.  Her  curse  was  dread- 
ful, and  not  a  fishing  vessel  would  put  to  sea  until 
the  fishermen,  by  a  small  donation  of  money  or 
meal,  had  propitiated  her  favor  and  obtained  her 
blessing. 

Mary  uttered  a  slight  scream,  and  in  the  act  of 
starting,  dropped  the  piece  of  silver  from  her 
hand  into  the  water. 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  the  hag.  "  Sae,  a'ready 
the  charm  is  broken.  Look  till't,  young  man. 
Look  till't;  ye'U  carry  a  sair  heart  else  to  the 
grave." 

Arthur,  meanwhile,  fished  out  the  broken  piece 
of  silver  and  gave  it  back  to  Mary,  who  was  so 
greatly  agitated  that  she  could  scarcely  stand. 

"  Aye,  sae  yo've  found  it ;  and  ye  gied  it 
back  ?  Atweel !  Ye're  a  saft-hearted  laddie,  and 
the  fause  lassie  need  na  fear  ye're  anger.  But 
wae's  me  for  ye.  See,  the  cloud  has  shrouded 
the  bright  sunshine  !  There'll  be  little  of  sun- 
shine for  ye,  after  ;  so  make  the  maist  o'  the  day, 
for  the  morn  may  bring  woe  wi't." 

So  saying,  the  old  woman  hobbled  away.  Ar- 
thur helped  the  maiden  across  the  stream,  and 
gave  her  the  love  kiss  which  completed  the  be- 
trothal, and  endeavored,  with  fond  words  and 
smiles,  to  restore  her  composure,  in  which  en- 
deavor, after  awhile,  he  partially  succeeded. 
They  strove  to  forget  the  ill  omened  words  of 
the  old  hag,  and  began  again  to  speak  hopefully 
of  the  future.  At  length  the  hour  arrived  when 
Mary  must  take  her  departure.  Arthur  saw  her 
home,  and  bade  her  farewell ;  and  so  they  parted, 
with  smiles  upon  their  lips  and  mutual  good 
wishes,  but  both  felt  a  heaviness  at  their  hearts 
which  neither  was  inclined  to  acknowledge. 

A  year  passed  away,  during  which  letters  fre- 
quently passed  between  the  betrothed  pair,  breath- 
ing love,  and  longing  for  the  hour  when  they 
should  meet  again. 

Six  months  more,  and  Mary's  letters  became 
fewer,  and  as  Arthur  thought,  shorter  and  colder 
in  their  tone.  Still  he  was  fain  to  hope  that  his 
anxiety  led  him  to  anticipate  troubles  which  did 
not  exist ;  until,  at  length,  some  busybody  neigh- 
bor, who  had  been  to  Edinburg,  on  returning, 
whispered  about  that  Mary  was  listening  to  the 
addresses  of  the  young  laird,  who,  like  herself, 
had  been  sent  to  the  capital  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion. He  told  that  they  attended  balls  and  thea- 
tres together,  and  that  people  in  Edinburg  said 
they  were  to  bo  married  on  Mary's  return. 

Still  Arthur  refused  to  credit  the  reported 
faithlessness  of  his  sweetheart,  although  his 
heart  sunk  within  him.  But  she  was  soon  to  re- 
turn with  her  mother,  who  had  gone  to  Edinburg 
on  a  visit,  and  then  he  would  learn  his  fate  from 
her  own  lips. 

Arthur  was  at  sea  when  Mary  returned,  it  be- 
ing in  the  height  of  the  fishing  season ;  but  a 
.  month  after  his  boats  returned,  and  he  hastened 
to  the  widow's  house  to  see  his  betrothed.  He 
fancied  that  the  neighbors  looked  sorrowfully 
and  pityingly  upon  him,  but  he  dared  not  ask 
them  why,  or  seek  to  know  if  such  were  really 
the  case,  and  none  sought  to  enlighten  him. 
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He  readied  the  farmhouse,  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  village,  and  saw  brij^ht  lights  within  doors, 
and  heard  the  music  of  the  violin  and  biigpipcs, 
and  other  sounds  of  merriment  and  festivity. 

What  could  it  me:in  ?  he  asked  himself.  Was 
it  in  honor  of  Mary's  return '!  This  could 
scarcely  be,  for  she  had  been  a  month  at  home  ! 
Alas  !  Something  forewarned  him  that  all  his 
bright  hopes — the  joy  of  his  life,  was  to  be  crushed 
forever. 

The  presentiment  was  true.  Ho  was  deceived 
and  betrayed — betrayed  most  cruelly,  most  heart- 
lessly !  The  sounds  of  festivity  were  in  honor  of 
Mary's  wedding.  She  had  that  moining  given 
her  heart  and  her  hand  to  the  young  laird. 

The  Widow  Peebles  came  to  meet  the  re- 
jected lover,  and  sought,  in  reply  to  his  looks 
rather  than  to  his  words,  to  excuse  her  d  lughtcr's 
faithlessness.  The  match  was  such  a  good  one 
for  Mary.  The  young  laird  had  lately  come  into 
a  large  accession  of  property  from  a  deceased 
uncle.  It  was  better  for  both  that  they  should 
forget  the  past.  Mary,  since  she  had  mixed  in 
Kdinburg  society,  would  scarcely  make  a  fitting 
wife  for  a  plain  fisherman;  "but,"  added  the 
widow,  in  a  tone  which  evidently  was  constrained 
and  anxious,  "  will  you  nb  gang  in,  ben  f 
Mary'U  be  glad  to  see  an  auld  frien',  forbye 
what's  past." 

"  No  I"  sternly  replied  Arthur.  "  But  give 
the  false  girl  this!" — and  taking  his  half  of  the 
broken  coin  from  its  place  round  his  neck,  he 
wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper, — "  Remember,  false 
girl,  the  streamlet  in  the  willow  glen,  and  your 
broken  vow  !  Would  to  heaven  I  had  taken  the 
omen  when  the  coin  slipped  from  your  hand. 
Mark  me,  now.     I  will  have  a  sweet  revenge  !" 

He  folded  his  half  of  the  coin  in  this  note,  and 
sent'it  to  her  by  the  widow,  and  then  he  left  the 
cottage  and  returned  to  the  village. 

Those  who  were  present  said  that  Mary  turned 
pale  when  she  read  the  lines  ;  but  she  assumed  a 
forced  gaiety,  and  essayed  to  appear  merrier  and 
more  light-hearted  than  before. 

Soon  after  this  Arthur  sold  his  fishing-boats 
and  left  Gairlock  for  Edinburgh,  and  years 
])assed  by  during  which  he  was  never  heard  of. 
He  had  taken  his  mother  with  him,  and  they 
were  known  in  Gairlock  no  more.  During  these 
years  Mary  had  borne  her  husband  six  children ; 
but  it  was  said  she  lived  unhappily  with  him, 
and  gossips  whispered  that  she  secretly  but  bit- 
terly repented  of  her  cruel  falsehood  to  Arthur 
I'edlington. 

So  far  as  the  goods  of  this  world  were  con- 
cerned, she  was,  for  several  years,  well  to  do. 
Her  husband  purchased  a  vast  number  of  fishing- 
boats,  and  almost  had  the  trade  in  his  own  hands. 
But  after  a  time  he  began  to  indulge  in  drink, 
and  to  speculate  recklessly.  One  by  one  the 
boats  were  sold,  being  purchased  for  a  stranger 
who  did  not  appear  in  person,  and  whose  name 
was  kept  secret.  At  last  there  was  but  one  boat 
left,  and  the  farm  was  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,' 
in  order  to  meet  some  pressing  obligation.  It 
was  said  that  the  same  stranger — a  gentleman  in 
Edinburg— who  had  bought  the  boats,  had  ad- 
vanced the  money  on  the  farm. 

The  laird  grew  more  profligate  and  more 
reckless  than  ever.  The  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage could  not  be  paid  ;  the  mortgage  was  fore- 
closed, and  the  mortgagee  visited  Gairlock  to 
take  possession  of  the  property.  Then  it  became 
known  that  Arthur  Pedlington  —  now  a  rich 
Edinburg  merchant — was  the  purchaser  of  the 
boats,  and  the  owner  of  the  forfeited  farm.  He 
had  retired  from  business,  and  had  come  to  spend 
his  days  in  his  native  place,  and  to  occupy  the 
position  of  the  former  laird  of  the  manor.  He 
did  not  go  near  Mary ;  but  it  was  said  by  those 
of  his  former  friends  with  whom  he  had  spoken, 
that  he  had  come  down  to  push  his  revenge  upon 
the  falsehood  of  Mary  Peebles,  now  the  unhappy 
wife  of  the  late  lord  of  Gairlock. 

It  was  autumn  when  he  arrived  at  the  village, 
and  about  a  week  after  the  fishing  fleet  set  out  on 
the  last  cruise  for  the  season.  It  was  a  fine 
morning,  and  scores  of  females,  their  children 
clinging  to  their  skirts,  assembled  on  the  cliffs  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  boats  which  contained 
their  husbands.  Among  these  women  came  Mary 
Gairlock  (the  village  was  named  after  the  old 
laird's  family),  for  the  broken-down  laird  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  share  the  dangers  of  the 
cruise — sailing  on  board  his  own  boat,  the  l^t 
that  was  left  to  him.  Arthur  Pedlington  came 
also  to  the  cliff  to  watch  the  boats,  for  many  of 
them  belocged  to  him. 

Gaily  they  bounded  over  the  sparkling,  rippling 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  their  white  sails  glisten- 


ing in  the  sunlight,  which  seemed  to  smile  ujion 
them,  and  to  presage  a  favorable  cruise.  There 
were  many  tears  shed,  for  well  the  fishermen's 
wives  knew  the  dangers  which  attended  their 
husbands'  calling,  and  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  element  on  which  they  sought  to  win  the 
money  which  should  provide  food  and  clothing 
for  wives  and  bairns  ;  and  Mary's  eyes  also  glis- 
tened with  tears,  for  if  her  husband,  as  it  was 
said,  did  not  use  her  kindly,  he  was  still  her  hus- 
band, and  the  father  of  her  children  !  But  there 
were  smiles  of  hope  mingled  with  the  tears,  and 
many  a  whispered  prayer  for  a  prosperous  cruise 
and  a  safe  return. 

Suddenly  a  dead  silence  reigned,  where  late 
the  busy  hum  of  a  hundred  voices  had  been 
heard.  Arthur  Pedlington  looked  around  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  ominous  silence,  and 
his  glance  caught  that  of  the  old  hag,  Margery 
Campbell.  Presently  one  of  the  women  gained 
courage  to  ask  the  old  woman  to  send  her  bless- 
ing after  the  retreating  vessels. 

"  My  blessing  !"  she  screamed,  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Arthur,  whom,  although,  years 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen  him,  she  had  im- 
mediately recognized.  "  My  blessing  !  What 
wad  my  blessing  avail  ye  t  No,  na — I'm  sent 
here  to  give  my  curse,  for  is  there  no'  a  Jonah  in 
the  fleet  of  bonnie  barkies  ?  Is  no'  the  auld  laird 
of  Gairlock  gone  wi'  them  ?  Ay,  weel  I  wot  he 
has  ;  and  there,"  pointing  to  Arthur,  "Stan's  the 
avenger.  Wae's  me,  wae's  me  !  The  sun  shines 
bonnily,  an' the  wind  blows  fair,  but  before  night 
there'll  be  storm  and  tempest,  and  on  the  mor- 
row, mony  a  widowed  wife  and  mony  a  father- 
less bairn,  greeting  sair  for  they  upon  whom 
their  e'en  '11  no  smile  any  mair  !" 

She  flung  her  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and 
hurrying  from  the  spot  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 
A  deep  gloom  settled  on  the  countenances  of  all 
present,  but  none  left  the  spot.  All  stood  still, 
gazing  anxiously  at  the  fast  receding  boats. 

And  now,  as  if  in  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
old  hag's  prophecy,  the  fair,  bright  sky  began  to 
be  obscured  with  clouds,  dark,  heavy  masses  of 
which  rose  in  the  western  horizon.  The  wind 
commenced  to  rise,  and  a  long,  sweeping  sea  to 
set  in  from  the  westward,  indicative  of  a  gale 
out  at  sea,  rapidly  approaching  the  land,  and 
well  the  gazers  knew  the  danger  attending  a 
we>terly  gale  when  the  boats  were  so^ear  the 
rocky  shores. 

The  fishermen  evidently  saw  their  danger. 
Some  began  to  shorten  sail,  others  put  about, 
eagf  r  to  reach  the  haven  they  had  just  quitted, 
before  the  gale  blew  too  fiercely.  Their  efforts 
were  useless.  The  wind  rose  with  astounding 
rapidity,  and  the  waves,  lately  so  smooth  and 
gentle,  were  lashed  into  fury.  Rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  In  less  than  an  hour  a  hurricane  blew 
of  such  force,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  boats 
would  be  sunk  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
Nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  them.  Night 
came  on.  Some  of  the  boats  had  been  seen  to 
sink,  but  none  knew  whose  they  were;  each 
anxious,  tearful  gazer  hoped  her  husband  was 
yet  safe,  but  feared  the  worst.  Soon  it  grew  so 
dark  that  the  boats  were  no  longer  visible,  but 
the  hurricane  continued  to  increase.  Weary  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  drenched  to  the  skin,  few  of 
the  women  left  the  summit  of  the  bleak  cliff, 
where  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  footing,  so 
fierce  was  the  gale,  so  blinding  the  rain.  Some, 
who  had  no  relations  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
elements — and  these  were  few  in  number — car- 
ried the  younger  children  home  to  a  place  of 
shelter;  but  the  older  ones  stayed  with  their 
mothers  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  above  the  howling 
of  the  tempest,  was  heard  the  moanful  wail  of 
women  in  despair,  as  a  heavier  gust  of  wind 
would  blow,  and  they  fancied  that  through  the 
darkness  they  could  perceive,  tossing  wildly  upon 
the  white  foam  of  the  raging  waters,  the  black 
shapes  of  dismasted  vessels  and  broken  spars. 
Sometimes,  amid  the  wail  of  human  woe  and 
the  roar  of  the  tempest,  Arthur  fancied — but  it 
could  only  have  been  fancy — that  he  could  hear 
the  despairing  cries  of  shipwrecked  mariners, 
calling  for  that  aid  which  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  skill  or  human  daring  to  afford 
them. 

It  was  a  night  of  horror,  that  will  be  remem- 
bered for  many  generations  by  the  inhabitants'of 
Gairlock  and  its  vicinity,  and  indeed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland. 

When  daylight  dawned,  the  whole  coast  was 
strewn  with  wrecks,  and  the  beach  with  mangled 
corpses.  Of  forty-three  boats  which  not  twenty- 
four  hours  before  had  put  to  sea,  their  crews  full 


of  hope  and  spirit,  only  fourteen  regained  the 
port — all  the  rest  were  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  rocks,  or  had  foundered  at  sea.  Among  the 
missing  vessels  was  that  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  laird  ol  Gairlock — the  last  of  his  pos- 
sessions.    Mary  was  now  a  penniless  widow! 

On  the  beach,  among  the  mangled  corpses  of 
the  seaman,  was  found  the  dead  body  of  Marge- 
ry Campbell.  She  was  sitting  upright,  on  a 
seaweed  covered  rock,  stiff  and  rigid,  her  eyes 
wide  open  and  her  arms  stretched  out,  as  she 
had  last  been  seen  by  the  terror-stricken  women 
on  the  clifl^.  No  one  knew  how  she  came  to  be 
on  the  beach  ;  but  every  one  of  the  jjoor,  super- 
stitious mourners  believed  that  her  curse  had 
caused  the  tempest  to  rise  which  had  rendered 
them  widows,  and  their  children  fatherless. 

Many  pitied  Mary  ;  hut  more  blamed  her,  and 
said,  in  the  hiiteriiess  of  their  grief  and  despair, 
that  the  storm  was  a  judgment  sent  in  conse- 
quence of  her  faithlessness  to  the  sacred  love- 
plight  vowed  across  a  running  stream. 

Arthur  Pedlifigton  had  lost  four  of  his  vessels, 
but  they  were  insured  at  Edinburgh,  so  that  he 
he  was  not  a  loser  personally.  On  the  day  after 
the  storm  ho  called  at  the  cottage  of  the  broken- 
hearted, beggared  widow,  omce  his  much  loved 
mistress  and  betrothed  bride.  He  found  her  al- 
most in  a  state  of  fienzy. 

"  Arthur,"  she  cried  when  he  entered  the  cot 
tage,  "1  have  sinned  against  you'and  against  God. 
You  said  the  day  would  come  when  you  would 
be  revenged.  It  has  come.  O  spare  me,  Ar- 
thur !  Spare  me,  as  you  once  loved  me,  for  my 
fatherless  children's  sake." 

She  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  and  clinging  to 
his  knees,  besought  him  to  he  satisfied  with  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  with  fast  falling  tears 
and  heartrending  sobs,  prayed  him  to  spare 
her  further  distress,  or  take  her  life. 

"Mary,"  said  Arthur,  raifing  the  hapless  wo- 
man to  her  feet,  "  the  will  of  Heaven  I  cannot 
controvert,  and  it  is  not  mine  to  gainsay  it ;  but 
whether  Heaven  has  wreaked  especial  vengeance 
on  you  or  not — and  why  should  you  think  it  has 
when  hundreds  as  well  as  you  have  suffered  ? — 
my  hour  of  vengeance  has  only  just  begun.  I 
will  repay  your  ingratitude,  your  falsehood,  with 
kindness.  I  will  be  a  father  to  your  children 
and  a  friend  to  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  I 
once  bore  you.     Will  you  accept  my  offer  ?" 

Mary,  unable  to  speak,  knelt  again  in  spite  of 
his  endeavors  to  prevent  her,  and  covered  his 
hands  with  tears  and  kisses,  and  called  upon  the 
children  to  kneel  and  thank  their  preserver. 

Arthur  bade  her  be  comforted,  and  when  she 
became  more  composed  quitted  the  cottage.  A 
few  days  after  he  caused  her  and  her  children  to 
be  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  lodg- 
ings for  the  widow,  and  sent  the  children  to 
school,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  continued  to  be- 
friend the  latter.  The  widow  died  before  him, 
blessing  him  with  her-dying  breath. 

It  would  not  have  been  safe  for  the  widow  to 
have  remained  at  Gairlock,  for  the  good  people 
persisted  in  their  belief  that  her  base  conduct  in 
breaking  her  vow  sworn  over  a  running  stream, 
was  quite  as  much  as  the  curse  of  Margery 
Campbell  the  cause  of  the  tempest  which  spread 
so  much  misery  and  distress  along  the  coast,  and 
they  believed  that  the  generosity  of  Arthur  to 
her  who  had  blasted  his  happiness,  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  having  fished  up  from  the  water 
the  broken  piece  of  silver ! 

To  all  who  had  suffered  Arthur  behaved  gen- 
erously, and  he  was  for  many  years  a  benefactor 
to  his  native  village,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  about  five  years  ago,  only  occasionally 
paying  a  visit  to  the  widow  and  his  proteges  in 
Edinburgh — respected  and  beloved  by  all  with 
whom  he  had  any  acquaintance. 


THE  SECRET  Ol"  KEAUTY. 

The  editor  of  Life  Illustrated,  in  commenting 
on  Bayard  Taylor's  description  of  the  unusual 
beauty  of  Polish  women,  discloses  the  secret  of 
their  good  looks  as  follows  :  "  The  girls  do  not 
jump  from  infancy  to  ladyhood.  They  are  not 
sent  from  the  cradle  directly  to  the  parlor,  to 
dress,  sit  still  and  look  pretly.  No,  they  are 
treated  as  children  should  be  During  childhood, 
which  extends  through  a  period  of  several  years, 
they  are  plainly  and  loosely  dressed,  and  allowed 
to  run,  romp,  and  play  in  the  open  air.  They 
take  in  sunshine  as  does  the  flowers.  They  are 
not  loaded  down,  girded  about,  and  oppressed 
everyway  with  countless  frills  and  superabun 
dant  flounces,  so  as  to  be  admired  for  their  much 
clothing.  Nor  are  they  rendered  delicate  and 
dyspeptic  by  continual  stuffing  with  candies  and 
sweet  cakes,  as  are  the  majority  of  American 
children.  Plain  simple  food,  free  and  various 
exercises,  and  abundance  of  sunshine  during  the 
whole  period  of  childhood,  aio  the  secrets  of 
beauty  in  after  life." 


.lOUy  «.  SAXE'S  THREE  TRAVELLERS. 

Saxe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Post,  draws 
these  portraits  of  three  familiar  travellers  :  First, 
the  m-in  who  travel  with  his  wife;  second,  the 
man  who  travels  with  his  wife's  sister ;  third,  the 
man  who  travels  with  another  man's  wife.  The 
first  case  is  extremely  common,  and  not  particu- 
larly interesting.  The  man  is  taciturn,  and 
sleeps  apparently  as  much  as  he  can ;  the  woman 
has  a  slightly  subdued  expression  of  face,  and 
luoks  a  good  deal  at  the  scenery  along  the  road, 
of  which  she  says,  for  the  most — nothing.  When 
she  does  speak,  as  sometimes  happens  at  the 
sight  of  something  very  remarkable,  she  says, 
"  See— John  !" — that  is  all.  The  man  carefully 
looks  after  the  baggage,  and  assures  his  spouse, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  and  it's  "  all  right  "  The 
woman  takes  care  of  the  small  "  traps,"  and 
seems  comfortable  and  contented.  Altogether 
they  behave  quite  rationally,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  seeming  unsociability,  are  really  very  fond 
of  each  other,  and  will  make  a  plea.sant  trip  of 
it — not  only  to  the  end  of  their  railroad  tour, 
but  to  the  terminus  of  their  matrimonial  journey. 

The  man  who  travels  with  his  wife's  sister  car- 
ries himself,  perhaps,  in  the  main  like  the  man 
who  travels  with  his  wife.  But  he  is  more  talk- 
ative, and  takes  more  pains  to  be  agreeable.  Ho 
feels  that  more  is  expected  of  him,  and,  as  it 
goes  in  commercial  affairs,  the  supp  y  is  equal  to 
the  demand.  A  pleasant  thing  is  a  wife's  si.ster; 
unless,  indeed,  she  is  quite  the  reverse — and  that 
is  not  the  sort  of  woman  I  am  talking  of.  Shu 
takes  the  wife's  place  in  the  house  sometimes, 
and  may  chance  to  make  an  excellent  stepmoth- 
er. Why  not? — for  is  she  not  already  the  aunt 
of  her  nieces  and  nephews  !  This  sort  of  mar- 
riage, however,  is,  I  believe  anti-Levitical,  and 
some  of  the  theologians  don't  approve  of  it — 
which  is  a  pity. 

The  man  who  travels  with  another  man's  wife 
is  of  a  much  more  marked  behaviour.  How  at- 
tentive he  is  to  all  the  real  and  possible  wants  of 
the  lady  !  He  respects  her  whims  even,  which 
you  may  be  sure  her  husband  does  not,  at  homo 
or  abroad.  How  carefully  he  hands  her  in  and 
out!  How  sedulously  he  applies  her  ear  with 
discourse!  And  yet  he  imagines  people  take 
him  for  the  lady's  spouse !  No,  my  dear  sir  ;  the 
brakcman  in  the  corner  knows  better  than  that. 
Husbands  may  be  uxorious,  bat  kindness  such 
as  youi'S  is  more  likely  that  of  a  cacalier  servante 
— which,  after  all,  I  dare  say  you  are  not.  It's 
tiresome,  though,  after  awhile,  unless  the  lady  is 
remarkably  attractive  and  pays  her  own  fare 
(which  she  sometimes  forgets),  and,  for  a  jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles,  your  own  wife  is  much 
the  more  agreeable  companion. 


-< — ^« ^  > 


THE  LAW  OF  CHANCE. 

In  the  interesting  report  of  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  there  is  a  series  of  mathematical 
deductions  from  the  statistics,  which  are  quite  in- 
structive. Among  the  curious  deductions  is  the 
following: — Dividing  373,159,179,  the  mileage 
of  passengers,  by  20,  the  number  of  passengers 
killed,  we  find  that  only  one  passenger  was  killed 
for  18,6.57,969  miles  of  travel.  To  travel  this 
distance  it  would  require  more  than  106  years, 
moving  incessantly  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per 
hour.  Dividing  373,159,179  by  182,  the  total 
number  of  passengers  killed  or  injured,  we  find 
2,303,452  miles  of  travel  for  each  passenger 
either  killed  or  injured. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  during 
the  year,  excluding  city  roads,  is  11,250,073, 
which  divided  by  20,  gives  562,504.  That  is, 
only  one  passenger  has  been  killed  for  every 
562, 50i  which  have  been  carried.  From  this, 
we  see  how  small  the  risk  of  life  arising  from 
railroad  travel.  Truly,  as  the  post  of  honor  is  a 
private  station,  so  the  post  of  safety  in  a  railroad 
train.  Get  on  the  platform  if  you  want  to  get 
out  of  danger  !  You  must  travel  eighteen  mil- 
lion of  miles  in  order  to  be  killed  ;  and  this  will 
take  you  106  years,  going  at  20  miles  an  hour 
and  never  stopping  for  sleep.  You  must  take 
your  lunch  with  you,  and  take  your  repose  in  the 
sleeping  ears,  otherwite  you  will  live  just  106 
years  less.  Methusaleh,  probably,  was  a  rail- 
road conductor,  and  never  got  oft'  the  cars,  which 
accounts  for  his  old  age.  AH  the  old  women  in 
the  country,  who  once  were  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  rail  road  travel,  will  soon  be  mounting  the 
cars  to  escape  the  vicissitudes  and  catastrophes 
which  attend  the  lives  of  those  who  stay  at 
home. — Albany  An/ns. 


<  ^^^  > 


AN  ECCENTRIC  MAN. 

We  used  to  know  an  eccentric  old  man  who 
delighted  in  being  odd,  and  carrying  out  his 
taste  in  dress  and  manners  ;  nevertheless  he  was 
kind  and  honest,  just  in  his  dealings,  and  a  man 
that  used  great  plainness  of  speech.  He  gener- 
ally wore  a  red  vest  of  great  length,  patriarchal 
style,  and  the  ribbons  on  his  hat  were  streaming 
in  the  wind  full  half  a  yard  long.  One  very 
cold  morning  he  called  at  the  minister's,  and  a 
dialogue  followed  something  like  this : 

"  We  are  having  a  pretty  cold  spell  of  weather, 
elder." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  parson,  "  the  coldest  we  have 
had  this  season." 

'  I  had  a  misfortune  happen  to  roe  last  night," 
(ontinued  the  old  gentleman;  "a  fine  calf 
died." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !  chilled  through,  I  presume," 
said  the  minister,  sympathizingly. 

"  Yes,  and  as  if  that  wan't  enough,  my  boy  up 
and  died  too,  and  I  want  you  to  come  down  and 
officiate  to-morrow." 

That  we  call  coming  to  the  subject  carefully 
— '•/ye  Bramh. 
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HE  COCHITUATE  WATER-WORKS. 

The  interest  naturally  felt  by  our  citizens  in 
their  great  system  of  water-works,  stimalated  by 
the  recent  disaster  which  was  so  skilfully  and 
promptly  repaired,  and  the  scene  of  which  was 
so  truthfully  represented  in  a  late  number  of  our 
illustrated  journal,  has  prompted  us  to  offer 
in  the  present  number  a  series  of  views  drawn 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  A.  Waud, 
who  visited  the  whole  line  of  waterworks  for  this 
purpose,  and  made  his  sketches  on  the  spot.  His 
drawings,  eight  in  number,  delineate  the  Waste 
Wier  of  the  Cochituate  at  West  Needham,  the 
Gate  House,  Framingham,  the  Cochituate  Dam 
in  the  same  town,  a  Viaduct  at  Newton  Lower 
Falls,  the  Bridge  over  the  Charles  River  at 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  the  Brookline  Gate  Hou,se, 
Large  Reser^'oir  at  Brookline,  and  the  Beacon 
Hill  Reservoir  in  this  city,  a  structure  Roman  in 
its  character  of  simplicity  and  solidity.  Apart 
from  their  illustrative  purpos9,  many  of  these 
pictures  are  pleasing  as  mere  landscapes.  Not 
since,  the  inadequacy  and  bad 
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teen  and  three-fourths  span,  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  were  set  on  foundations  of  immense 
strength.  The  reservoir  covers  an  area  of  40,000 
feet,  and  will  hold  three  millions  of  gallons  ot 
water.  The  water  is  raised  112  feet  above  the 
tide  level,  and  6  1-2  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  State  House.  The  water  was  let  into 
the  brick  aqueduct  at  the  lake  October  12,  1848, 
at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  No  accident  marred  the 
introduction  of  the  Cochituate  into  the  city. 
The  celebration  took  place  October  2.'),  1848, 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  water  works  are 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James 
Siade,  City  Engineer.  We  should  have  men- 
tioned that  the  conduit  is  not  continued  over  the 
valley  of  the  Charles  River,  but  three  lines  ot 
iron  pipes  are  laid  insteal,two  of  them  30  inches, 
the  other  36  inches  diameter.  These  descend 
the  sides  of  the  valley  in  the  natural  earth,  but 
cross  the  river  on  a  granite  bridge  of  three  ellip- 
tical arches  of  thirty  feet  span,  and  seven  and  a 


quite  an  attraction  to  the  neighborhood.  The 
principal  reservoir  is  in  Brookline,  and  contains 
120,000,000  gallons  of  water  suitable  for  use. 
There  are  three  sets  of  gates  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  water  to  the  three  mains  to  the  city".  These 
are  of  iron,  with  composition  bearing  surfaces, 
worked  with  iron  screws  in  composition  nuts. 
The  mains  leading  to  the  city  are  of  cast  iron, 
one  36  and  one  30  inch,  which  were  laid  when 
the  work  was  originally  constructed.  Another 
line  of  pipes,  40  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  be- 
ing laid  from  the  Brookline  gate  house  to  the 
city,  which  will  connect  with  the  two  previously 
laid  in  two  or  three  places^  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  either  one  ot  the  three  lines  is  shut 
off,  the  other  two  will  give  their  full  supply  to 
all  parts  of  the  city.  One  of  the  mains  leads 
directly  to  the  reservoir  on  Beacon  Hill,  from 
which  it  radiates  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
other  main  leads  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  to  South  and  East  Boston  hy  pipes  of 
a  smaller  size  branching  off  from  it.     The  main 


many  years 

water  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  inability  of 
the  Jamaica  Pond  Company  to  supply  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city,  the  total  dependence 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  on  rain 
water,  for  the  purpo.se  of  washing,  the  impor- 
tance of  an  ample  supply  to  ensure  the  health, 
WASTK  WIER  OP  CO-  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  city,  induced 
chiti:atk  AQCEDUCT,  Our  authorities  to  consider  the  expediency  ot 
WEST  NEEDHAM.  adopting  the  example  of  the  sister  cities  of 

New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  water- 
works had  been  long  in  operation.  Afler  en- 
coontoring  the  opposition  which  awaits  all  new  projects,  a  popular  vote 
finally  ratified  the  undertaking  by  a  decisive  majority.  The  control  of 
the  water  being  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  the  people  enjoy  it  at  cdst. 
After  an  examination  of  the  various  sources  of  supply,  a  board  of 
commissioners  was  appointed  by  the  City  Council  in  1844,  "  to  report 
the  best  mode  and  the  expense  of  bringing  the  waters  of  Long  Pond 
(now  Lake  Cochituate)  into  the  city."  '  The  late  Patrick  T.  Jackson, 
Nathan  Hale  and  James  F.  Baldwin  composed  this  board — gentlemen 
eminently  qualified  to  fulfil  the  important  task  assigned.  The  vacan- 
cy created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  and  under  their  superintendence  the  work 
was  completed  in  1848.  After  Long  Pond  had  been  decided  on,  the 
commissioners  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  Sylvester  Chesborough 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Whitwell,  as  engineer  and  assistant  engineer,  with  Mr. 
Jervis,  of  the  New  York  Croton  Works,  as  consulting  engineer.  Work 
was  commenced  on  the  19(h  of  August,  1846.  Long  Pond,  or  Lake 
Cochituate,  the  source  of  the  aqueduct,  is  a  large  sheet  of  water  lying 
in  the  towns  of  Natick,  Framingham  and  Wayland,  and  the  distance 
from  the  reservoir  on  Beacon  Hill  to  the  gatehouse  at  the  lake,  by  the 
line  of  water- works,  is  twenty  miles.  The  lake  is  of  irregular  shape, 
with  indented  shores,  and  its  greatest  extent  is  from  north  to  south. 
Its  area  is  684  acres.  The  aqueduct  commences  at  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  pond,  and  is  carried  out  some  distance  into  it.  The  works  here 
consist  of  a  bulkhead  arranged  with  gates,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
work,  a  gate  house  of  granite,  delineated  on  this  page.  The  aqueduct 
is  built  of  brick,  and  is  of  an  egg  shaped  oval  form,  with  the  broader 
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half  feet  rise.  These  iron  mains  were  each 
.originally  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
feet  long.  Since  the  break  they  have  been 
lengthened  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  are 
now  less  liable  to  accident  than  formerly. 
The  pipes  descend  sixty-one  feet,  and  the 
water  in  the  river  is  seventy-four  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  conduit.  At  each  e*d  of  this 
valley  are  pipe  chambers  for  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  pipes.  There  is 
but  one  ventilator  in  the  whole  length.  It  is 
found  that  the  water  becomes  sufficiently 
aerated  while  passing  through  the  Brookline 
reservoir  on  its  way  to  the  city,  and  that  even 
this  one  ventilator  might  be  dispensed  with. 
There  arc  four  waste  wiers  on  the  line  of 
conduit  which  are  used  to  let  off  water  when- 
ever the  conduit  is  to  be  cleaned  out,  or 
whenever  any  accident  occurs  which  requires 
expeditious  repairs.  It  is  usuiil  to  draw  oflf 
the  water  once  in  each  year,  to  examine,  re- 
pair and  clean  it  out.  Nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  conduit  is  laid  below  the  nat- 
ural surface,  part  of  the  way  thirty  feet 
deep,  and  in  the  tunnels  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  deep.  There  is  a  very  neat  granite  via- 
duct near  the  Charles  River  pipe  valley. 
The  conduit  at  this  point  is  in  very  heary 
embankment,  and  crossing  a  town  road,  it 
became  necessary  to  build  a  viaduct  under 
the  conduit  large  enough  for  the  passage  of 
the  largest  teams  in  each  direction  at  the 
same  time.  This  viaduct,  embankment 
and  bridge  over  the  river  form   altogether 


pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the  supply  through 
either  one  may  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  reservoirs  within  the  city. 
The  priiK'ipal  one  on  Beacon  Hill  we  have 
noticed.  The  walls  vary  in  thickness  from 
2  1-2  to  3  feet,  with  foundations  of  granite 
4  1-2  and  5  feet  thick,  resting  on  concrete  va- 
rying from  3  to  6  feet  thick.     The  basin  is 

14  feet  in  depth  and  contains  2,700,000  gal- 
lons of  water.  Its  area  is  28,000  square  feet. 
The  reservoir  in  South  Boston  is  on  Tele-, 
graph  Hill.  It  is  in  shape  a  segment  of  an 
ellipse,  and  measures  37o  by  260  feet  It  is 
built  with  an  entire  earthern  embankment, 
having  a  puddle  wall  in  the  centre  which 
makes  it  perfectly  water-tight.     The  bank  is 

15  feet  in  width  on  top,  the  outside  slope  sod- 
ded, and  the  inner  slope  faced  with  rough 
granite  blocks  to  prevent  the  waves  from 
beating  down  the  banks.  It  will  contain 
when  full  7,!>00,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
reservoir  in  East  Boston  is  on  Kairle  Hill.  It 
is  rectangular  in  shape,  measuring  325  hy  150 
feet.  It  will  contain  5,500,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  pipes  on  their  passage  to  South 
and  East  Boston  cross  tide-water,  and  pass 
in  syphons  under  four  deep  channels.  They 
are  strongly  incased  in  timber  boxes  and  are 
pat  below  the  bottom  of  channels,  so  that  no 
vessel  lying  over  them  at  low  water  can  harm 
them.  From  Chelsea  to  East  Boston  a  por- 
tion of  the  pipe  is  laid  with  a  flexible  joint. 
It  was  put  together  on  a  platform  above  water 
and  lowered  till  it  came  to  a  firm  position. 


end  downward,  the  greatest  width  being  5  feet,  and  the 
extreme  height  6  feet  4  inches,  composed  of  brick  ma- 
sonry eight  inches  thick,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  This 
form  of  construction  secures  the  greatest  strength.  A 
plastering  of  cement  is  laid  on  the  inside  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  water  line,  and  also  on  the  outside 
from  the  top  to  the  chord  line  of  the  lower  or  inverted 
arch.  By  this  means  the  escape  of  water  from  the  in- 
side, or  its  intrusion  by  percolation  from  the  outside,  is 
guarded  against.  The  aqueduct  descends  three  inches 
to  the  mile.  At  the  natural  outlet,  where  the  lake  flows 
into  Concord  River,  a  dam  has  been  constructed  of  stone 
masonry  to  close  the  lake  or  regulate  the  discharge  of 
water  from  it.  The  daily  discharge  of  w.iter  through 
the  aqueduct  itself  is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000  wine 
gallons.  At  Newton  there  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work 
consisting  of  a  tunnel  cut  through  a  ledge  of  rock  2410 
feet  in  length.  Through  the  greater  part  of  this  distance 
the  roof  of  the  tunnel  consists  of  solid  rock  of  a  hard 
and  durable  character ;  but  the  remaining  portion  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  decompose  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
fihere,  is  lined  with  brick  masonry.  Wherever,  on  the 
ine,  pipes  are  substituted  for  the  aqueduct,  waste  wiers 
have  been  erected  for  the  discharge  of  such  surplus  wa- 
ter as  is  not  received  by  the  pipes.  Gates  to  regulate 
the  fall  of  water  are  enclosed  in  suitable  buildings.  Our 
first  engraving  represents  one  of  these  waste  wiers. 

The  Brookline  reservoir  has  an  area  of  nearly  twenty- 
three  acres,  twenty-three  feet  deep  in  the  easterly  por- 
tion, and  ten  feet  in  the  westerly.  At  the  western  end 
is  a  granite  structure  for  the  receiving  gates,  where  the 
great  brick  conduit  enters.  The  bank  surrounding  the 
reservoir  consists  of  earth,  principally  sloping  on  each 


side,  and  is  rendered  impervious  to  water  hy  a  bank  of 
puddled  earth  in  the  middle,  going  as  far  below  the  nat- 
ural surface  of  the  earth  as  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
nect it  with  a  tight  bottom.  The  exterior  front  of  the 
embankment,  where  it  rises  beyond  eight  feet  in  height, 
is  supported  at  the  base  by  a  bank  wall,  the  material  of 
which  was  taken  partly  from  a  quarry  foundation  within 
the  basin,  and  partly  from  the  Quincy  granite  quarries. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  reservoir  is  the  beautiful 
gate  house  of  granite,  represented  in  one  of  our  engrav- 
ings. The  gates  to  receive  and  shut  off  the  water  are 
fitted  in  solid  and  durable  masonry.  The  floor  is  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  Lake  Cochituate.  This  build- 
ing contains  the  requisite  chambers  and  passages  for  reg- 
ulating the  delivery  of  water,  either  from  the  reservoir, 
or,  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  from  the  aqueduct  it- 
self. Three  iron  pipes,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  lead 
from  the  chambers  and  connect  with  the  main  pipes  con- 
ducting into  the  city.  The  water  pipes,  laid  twenty  feet 
below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  reservoir,  enter  the  city 
through  Brookline  and  Roxbury,  over  the  Tremont 
Road.  We  give  a  view,  among  our  sketches,  of  the 
main  reservoir  of  the  city  on  Beacon  Hill,  an  imposing 
granite  structure,  built  to  endure  through  time.  It  is 
situated  near  the  State  House,  on  a  plot  of  ground 
bounded  by  Dcrne,  Temple,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Hancock 
Streets.  The  t^orner-stone  of  the  reservoir  was  laid  on 
Saturday,  November  9,  1847,  by  the  mayor,  in  presence 
of  the  City  Council,  and  a  vast  body  of  citizens  and 
strangers.  This  reservoir  is  ot  granite,  the  foundation 
being  laid  and  every  part  of  the  work  performed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  and  care,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  greatest  durability.     It  is  built  on  arches  of  four- 
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8IGNOR  OSTINELU  AND  HIS  VIOLIN. 

The  following  recollections  of  Signor  Ostinelli  and 
his  violin,  contributed  to  a  late  number  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  will  be  read  witji  interest  by  those  who 
knew  him,  or  who  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
singing  of  his  gifted  daughi_l^r.  "  I  remember  well 
Signor  Ostinelli,  though  never  had  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance. I  saw  him  daily  in  the  street,  and  heard 
much  in  his  praise  as  a  musician.  He  was  of  middle 
statuVe,  or  a  little  under,  rather  stout,  with  broad 
shoulders,  carried  his  head  a  trifle  one  side,  the  result 
of  professional  habit,  and  moved  with  an  elastic  step. 
His  features  were  good,  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance lively.  A  physiognomist  would  set  him  down 
as  a  man  eminently  social  in  his  nature,  ever  ready  to 
render  a  gracious  service,  and  true  to  his  professions. 
I  always  looked  upon  him  as  the  embodiment  of  honor. 
He  married  a  daughterof  Mr.  Hewctt,  a  musical  com- 
poser of  merit.  Miss  H.  was  beautiful,  accomplished 
and  highly  esteemed,  both  for  her  graceful  manners  and 
domestic  virtues.  Her  sister,  no  less  accomplished  and 
esteemed,  became  the  bride  of  Signor  L.  Papanti,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  French  horn  performer,  and  who  is  per- 
haps better  known  to  the  Boston  public  as  a  successful 
professor  of  Terpsichorean  art.  Signor  Ostinelli,  after 
his  marriage,  resided  for  several  years  in  a  house  on 
Federal  Street,  a  few  doors  south  of  the  Catholic  nun- 
nery, on  the  comer  of  Federal  and  Franklin  Streets. 
There,  at  the  window,  as  I  frequently  passed,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  street,  with  her  mother,  I  saw  a 
lovely  girl  of  two  or  three  years,  who  inherited  the 
marked  qualities  of  both  parents,  and  whose  talents  in 
ripening  womanhood  have  won  for  her  the  laurel 
wreath.  Other  children  I  think  they  had,  but  of  that  I 
am  not  sure. 

To  his  profession  Signor  Ostinelli  was  passionately 
devoted,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  vio- 
lin, showed  plainly  that  next  to  his  family  it  held  the 
first  place  in  his  affections.     He  was  connected  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  society,  and 
played  a  first  viol  at  its  oratorios.     He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  orchestra  of  the  old  Boston  Theatre, 
and  subsequently  with  that  of  the  Tremont.     In  those 
positions  1  know  nothing  of  him  except  from  common 
report.     At  concerts  and  oratorios  I  frequently  listened 
to  Signor  O.'s  instrumentation,  and  always  with  in- 
creased admiration.     The  praise  universally  accorded 
him,  appeared  well  deserved.     Indeed,  after  listening  to  him  once, 
and  witnessing  the  zest  with  which  he  entered  into  the  perform- 
ance of  a  concert,  however  good,  without  him  seemed  incomplete. 
When,  in  the  war  of  theatres,  the  old  Boston  was  vanquished  by 
the  mightier  power  and  greater  popularity  of  the  Tremont,  the 
former  was  converted  into  a  place  of  worship,  and  there,  under 
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clavicle.  He  drew  a  long  bow,  with  deliberate  motion,  moving 
the  fore-nrm  only,  and  elicited  from  his  cherished  instrument 
tones  thrilling  as  inspiration  and  sweet  as  the  harp  ot  JEolus. 
Ostinelli  burned  with  the  fire  of  an  Italian  nature.     He  grasped 


partment  ponred  forth  strains  of  melody,  '  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,'  his  whole  being  seemed  absorbed,  and  for  the  moment  en- 
dued with  electric  force.  His  left  foot  advanced,  he  leaned  more 
earnestly  toward  the  score,  his  frame  swayed  to  and  fro  as  if  to 
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the  ministry  of  tlie  late  Rev.  Williara  M.  Rogers,  was  organized  a 
Congregational  church  and  society,  now  known  as  the  Winter 
Street  Society.  The  proprietors  of  the  house  gave  it  the  Greek 
name  of  "  Odeon,"  and  besides  the  use  above  mentioned,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Lowell  Institute  lectures,  and  by  musical  associ- 
ations for  concerts  and  more  elaborate  performances.  The  stage 
was  so  completely  altered  as  to  provide  ample  orchestral  and 
choir  accommodations,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
powerful  organ.  This  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  music  in  Boston,  and  dates  the  pe- 
riod of  a  rapid  advancement  in  that  city  of  musi- 
cal taste  and  culture.  On  one  occasion,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  B.  Woodbury, 
who  was  then  just  entering  upon  a  musical  career 
of  extraordinary  success,  I  was  present  in  the 
Odeon  at  the  rehearsal  of  an  oratorio.  The  or- 
chestra and  choir  were  large.  Among  the  prom- 
inent violinists  were  Ostinelli  and  Schmidt,  a 
German,  I  suppose,  as  his  name  indicates,  and 
then  a  new  favorite  with  the  public.  The  con- 
trast between  these  artists  was  the  contrast  of  a 
winged  Mercury  and  the  statue  of  Repose. 
Their  styles  of  manipulation,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  of  "  lingering  "  and  bowing,  '  was  as  unlike 
as  their  personal  appearance.  Schmidt,  tall, 
slender,  graceful  in  every  motion,  with  long  raven 
hair  setting  off  a  face  spirituelle  and  classic  ;  Os- 
tinelli, as  before  described.  Comer  ("honest 
Tom,"  so  called),  if  I  mistake  not,  was  conductor, 
and  flourished  his  baton  with  the  dignity  of  a 
king  of  song.  When  the  signal  for  preparation 
to  open  the  instrumental  prelude  was  given,  each 
musician  placed  himself  in  readiness  at  his  stand, 
and  on  the  second  signal,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  peculiarities  of  these  celebrated, 
though  not  rival,  performers.  Schmidt  stood 
e  ect,  towering  like  a  Norway  pine  above  the 
forest  of  heads,  his  head  thrown  slightly  back, 
the  base  of  his  viol  resting  lightly  upon  the  left 
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his  viol  with  nervous  energy,  thrust  its  base  against  the  dexter 
shoulder,  bent  his  neck  till  his  chin  came  in  close  proximity  with 
its  bridge,  throw  his  body  forward  as  an  athlete  preparing  for  the 
Isthmian  contest,  and  as  the  music  proceeded,  and  the  vocal  de- 
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mark  time  with  even  more  exactness  than  the  monarch  of  the 
hour  ;  his  countenance  kindled  with  almost  superhuman  enthusi- 
asm, while  the  bow  arm,  by  the  celerity  of  its  movements,  declared 
better  than  words  can  describe  the  struggle  of  a  spirit  attuned  to 
harmonious  sounds,  to  give  expression  to  its 
deep  emotions.  And  then,  such  strains,  in 
response  to  a  master  touch  !  so  full,  so  pure,  so 
true  in  their  rendering  to  the  composer's  concep- 
tions, and  so  uplifting  to  the  soul  of  the  listener  ! 
—  strains  such  as  Ostinelli  alone  could  draw  from 
the  instrument  of  his  power !  It  was  worth  a 
long  journey  to  see  these  men  stand  side 
by  side,  and  to  behold  in  every  movement,  and 
in  every  lineament  of  their  expressive  coun- 
tenances, manifestations  of  the  inspiration  with 
which  they  glowed.  I  have  never  heard  Ole 
Bull  nor  Vieux  Temps,  nor  any  of  the  violinists 
who  have  astonished  crowds  by  exhibitions  of 
their  skill  upon  a  single  string  ;  but  I  deem  it  no 
common  privilege  to  have  heard  the  artists  of 
whom  I  write, — and  I  am  sure,  that  in  all  that 
constitutes  genius,  and  imparts  to  the  violin  its 
noblest  honor,  Ostinelli  and  Schmidt,  in  their 
day,  stood  without  peers.  The  latter  has  passed 
to  a  higher  sphere.  Some  years  ago,  on  my  oc- 
casional vLsits  to  Boston,  I  missed  the  familiar 
form  of  Signor  Ostinelli,  and  supposed  he  had 
followed  on  to  join  the  'shadowy  band,'  but 
Madame  Biscaccianti,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
a  Lowell  paper,  says  her  father  is  still  living  in 
her  Italian  home,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 
As  I  recall  the  memories  of  youth,  I  rejoice  that 
he  still  enjoys  a  green  old  age,  and  lives  to  wit- 
ness the  perpetuated  reputation  of  the  father,  in 
the  musical  success  of  the  accomplished  daughter 
— Madame  Biscaccianti." 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

HATTTBIN  K.  BALLOtT,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year $2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  gett«r-up 

of  the  club) 20  00 

[Ct^  One  copy  of  Balloo's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
Tb(  Flas  op  ona  Union,  together,  $3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

InqniKER,  New  Tork — The  first  actual  model  of  a  steam 
carriage  of  which  we  have  any  written  account,  was 
constructed  by  a  Frenchman  named  Cugnot,  who  ex- 
hibited it  before  M.arshal  de  Saxe  in  1763.  The  first 
English  model  of  a  steam  carriage  was  made  in  1784  by 
William  Murdoch,  the  friend  and  assistant  of  AVatt. 

"Artizan."'— The  consumption  of  gold  in  arts  and  man- 
ufactures amounts  to  £0.050,000 — viz..  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. £2,500.000;  in  France,  £1.000.000;  Switzerland, 
£450.000;  other  parts  of  Europe,  £1,600,000;  United 
States.  «500,000. 

8.  L.,  Portland,  Me. — The  use  of  surnames  among  modern 
nations  first  commenced  in  France  about  the  year  1000. 
They  were  introduced  into  England  about  a  century 
later.  Their  use  was,  however,  in  both  countries,  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  nobility,  and  they  were 
usually  derived  from  the  names  of  their  estates.  It  was 
not  until  some  centuries  later  that  their  use  became 
general  among  all  classes. 

JuaiST. — The  punishment  of  the  pillory  was  abolished  in 
England  in  1837. 

"  Maita." — The  Order  of  Knights  Templars  was  founded 
about  1118,  by  nine  French  knights,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  passage  of  those  Christian  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  Holy  Land. 

RKADEa. — According  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  the  Bibli- 
othrque  of  Paris  contains  800,000  volumes;  that  at  the 
British  Museum,  500,000;  the  Imperial  Library  at  St. 
Petersburg,  52il,0I.W;  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin, 
500,000;  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  480,000;  Royal 
Library  at  Copenhagen,  400,000 ;  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  365,000;  University  Library  at  Gottingen, 
860,000;  Royal  Libniry  at  Berlin,  350,000. 

J.  M.  H.,  New  Uichmond,  Clermoot  Co.,  Ohio. — We  can 
supply  you  the  numbers  at  live  cents  apiece.  Please 
enclose  the  list  of  missing  numbers  when  you  remit 

J.  T.  B..  Columbia.  Boone  Co.,  Mo. — You  can  procure  the 
catalogues  by  writing  to  the  Kegistrars  of  the  colleges 
you  refer  to. 

Ckcilia  R. — Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Evelyn.  Earl  of  Kingston  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Kingston),  and  of  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  The  novelist  Fielding  was  of  this 
name  family;  and  Lady  Mary  had  much  of  his  genius. 
She  was  born  in  1690.  and  married  in  1712. 

Amateur  Gardbser. — Take  large  pine  burs,  sprinkle 
grass  seeds  of  any  kind  in  them  and  place  them  in  pots 
of  water.  When  the  burs  ar«  soaked  a  few  days  they 
close  up  to  the  form  of  solid  cones;  then  the  little 
spears  of  green  grass  begin  to  emerge  from  amongst  the 
laminae,  formiug  an  ornament  of  rare  and  singular 
beauty. 
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ENGLISH  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

The  adroit  movement  of  the  Derby  Ministry, 
to  lead  off  the  reform  party  in  Great  Britain,  by 
taking  the  lead  in  a  measure  for  enlarging  »nd 
equalizing  the  franchise,  is  not  without  its  signif- 
icance. A  strong  popular  sentiment  has  long 
existed  in  favor  of  equalizing  the  representation 
in  parliament,  extending  the  right  of  suffrage 
more  widely,  and  protecting  the  ballot  against 
unjust  and  dishonest  influences.  This  sentiment 
has  of  late  become  so  violent  as  to  threaten  a 
popular  tornado  which  would  prostrate  all  who 
opposed  it.  Instead  of  preparing  themselves  to 
bow  before  the  tempest  and  let  it  overwhelm 
them,  the  Tory  Ministry,  under  the  gallant  lead- 
ership of  the  Earl  of  Derbr,  shrewdly  deter- 
mined to  ride  upon  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.  When  remonstrated  with  by  some 
ot  his  tory  supporters  in  parliament  for  thus  iden 
tifying  his  administration  with  a  movement  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  conservative  senti- 
ments of  his  party,  the  Premier  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  I  have  found  it  hard  work  to  ride  so 
far  without  a  saddle,  how  can  I  be  expected  to 
ride  without  a  horse  V  And  so  he  has  taken  the 
whirlwind  for  a  hobby,  and  intends  to  stake  his 
all  in  the  parliamentary  race,  upon  the  success 
of  the  reform  nag  which  he  has  mounted. 

The  new  measure  of  the  Derby  Ministry  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
proposes  to  reduce  the  representation  of  fifteen 
small  boroughs  from  two  to  one  member  each, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  fifteen  seats  thus  vacated 
by  giving  eight  of  thera  to  certain  counties,  and 
the  other  seven  to  large  boroughs,  not  at  present 
represented.  The  bill  further  provides  for  the 
registration  of  voters,  but  not  for  the  use  of  the 
secret  ballot.  The  right  of  voting  in  counties  is 
secured  to  every  man  who  possesses  a  franchise 
of  .£10  value  instead  of  £50,  as  at  present.  This 
will  add  some  two  hundred  thousand  to  the 
number  of  voters  in  counties.  The  borough 
q'lalificition  is  to  be  extended,  so  that  every  man 
may  vote  who  has  had  £60  in  the  savings  bank 
daring  one  year,  every  lodger  paying  a  weekly 
rent  of  eight  shillings,  every  pensioner  of  the 
amount  of  £20  and  upwards,  every  holder  of 
stock  in  the  East  India  Company  to  the  amount 
of  £10,  all  graduates  of  the  universities,  all  cler- 
gymen and  dissenting  ministers,  all  registered 
medical  practitioners,  all  barristers,  solicitors  and 
attorneys,  and  all  certified  schoolmasters.    This 


enlarged  borough  provision  will  be  extremely  fa- 
vorable to  the  middle  classes,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  be  likely  to  secure  a  class  of  voters  in 
sympathy  with  the  government. 

The  measure  thus  briefly  sketched  does  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  still  less  of  the  ultra 
advocates  of  parliamentary  reform.  At  the  same 
time  it  encounters  the  violent  opposition  of  a 
portion  of  that  very  conservative  party  which 
Lord  Derby  represents.  Its  fate  is  therefore  un- 
certain. Lord  John  Russell,  a  leader  of  the  lib- 
eral or  whig  party  in  the  House,  with  a  view  to 
embarrass  the  ministry,  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment, denouncing  the  proposed  change  of  the 
freehold  franchise  in  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  calling  for  a  greater  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
than  that  contemplated  in  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  supported  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
but  with  a  declaration  that  he  should  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding. 
This  was  done  to  head  off  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  matter  has  thus  been  exceedingly  complica- 
ted, and  there  is  great  doubt  whether  the  meas- 
ure will  pass  or  not.  Several  of  the  Derby  Min- 
istry resigned  upon  the  first  introduction  of  the 
bill,  and  the  Premier  declares  that  he  will  stake 
bis  continuance  in  power  upon  the  event  of  its 
rejection  or  adoption  by  the  House.  The  ques- 
tion will  probably  be  decided  before  long,  and 
very  likely  before  this  can  reach  the  eyes  of  our 
readers,  the  issue  will  be  known  in  this  country. 
But  let  the  question  go  as  it  may,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  it  is  not  the  last  that  will  be  heard  of 
reform . 

«  »■»  I 

POISONING. 

The  great  prevalence  of  the  crime  of  poison- 
ing at  the  present  time,  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  subject  of  much  remark. 
There  is  also  much  discussion  as  to  the  necessity 
of  more  stringent  legal  measures  for  its  preven- 
tion. Killing  by  poison  is  certainly  the  most 
malicious,  cowardly  and  diabolical  form  of  mur- 
der that  can  be  conceived  of ;  and  the  compara- 
tive secrecy  with  which  it  can  be  effected,  makes 
the  offence  still  more  heinous.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  the  extreme  and  certain  punishment 
which  the  law  usually  awards  to  this  crime ;  and 
hence,  too,  the  great  danger  to  society  of  any 
tampering  with  the  due  administration  of  the 
law  in  its  application  to  the  convicted  poisoner, 
from  mistaken  motives  of  sympathy  or  compas- 
sion. In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hartung,  convicted  at 
Albany  of  poisoning  her  husband,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  governor  of  New 
York  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  by 
hanging,  on  account  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
the  prisoner.  The  legislature  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  governor,  and  pass  an  ex  post 
faeto  law,  commuting  her  sentence.  The  gov- 
ernor stands  firm,  however,  and  has  declared 
that  he  will  in  no  case  stay  the  execution  of  the 
penalty  where  a  wife  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  poisoning  her  husband,  or  a  husband 
for  poisoning  his  wife.  The  stand  of  the  gov- 
ernor is  eminently  just  and  proper,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  the  increase  of  this  diabolical 
crime  be  checked,  than  by  a  faithful  adherence 
on  the  part  of  prosecuting  officers,  iudges,  jurors 
and  governors  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule  here  laid 
down. 

At  various  periods  in  tlie  history  of  the  world, 
poisoning  has  become  a  crime  of  such  common 
occurrence  as  to  alarm  the  authorities,  and  in- 
duce the  adoption  of  the  most  rigorous  measures 
for  its  punishment  and  prevention.  During  the 
consulship  of  Fabius  Maximus,  331  a.  c,  a  large 
number  of  Roman  ladies  formed  a  conspiracy 
for  poisoning  their  husbands,  and  carried  it  into 
effect  most  extensively.  A  female  slave  de- 
nounced one  hundred  and  seventy  of  them  to 
the  government,  and  they  were  publicly  executed. 
Cicsar  Borgia,  a  natural  son  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  conspired  with  his  father  to  remove  nine 
newly-created  cardinals  by  poison,  that  they 
might  seize  their  possessions.  The  poisoned 
wine  was  by  mistake  brought  to  the  pope  and  his 
hopeful  son,  and  they  drank  the  deadly  draught. 
Alexander  died,  but  the  son,  by  the  aid  of  a  pow- 
erful antidote  and  a  strong  constitution,  recov- 
ered. He  was  killed  in  battle  before  the  walls  of 
Viana,  in  Navarre,  while  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
his  brother-in-law,  John,  king  of  Navarre,  in  the 
year  1507.  The  rage  for  poisoning  was  at  that 
period  very  great  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France 
and  England.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Ital- 
ian poisoners  were  two  women  named  La  Spaza 


and  Tophania,  who  were  both  executed.  The  lat- 
ter confessed  that  she  had  been  instrumental  in 
poisoning  si.x  hundred  people,  during  a  life  of 
seventy  years.  Her  poison  was  colorless  and 
tasteless,  and  could  not  be  detected.  It  was  put 
up  in  phials,  and  labelled  by  her  "  Manna  of  St. 
Nicholas,"  though  it  was  usually  known  by  her 
own  name  as  Agna  Tophania.  So  common  a 
thing  did  poisoning  become,  that  fashionable  la- 
dies kept  bottles  of  this  fatal  water  upon  their 
dressing  tables,  as  they  would  lavender  water. 
By  regulating  the  dose,  victims  could  be  des- 
patched in  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or 
longer  period,  as  suited  the  plans  of  the  poison- 
ers. In  England,  seventeen  persons  were  pois- 
oned by  Rouse,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  cook. 
This  occurrence  gave  rise  to  the  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  of  1532,  by  which  the  offence  of  poison- 
ing was  made  treason,  punishable  by  boiling  the 
criminal  to  dsath!  The  punishment  was  duly 
administered  in  several  instances,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  case  of  Margaret  Davie,  a  young  wo- 
man who  suffered  in  this  manner  for  the  crime 
of  poisoning,  in  the  year  1541.  In  France,  in 
the  lalter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Mad- 
ame de  BiinWUiers,  a  young  and  beautiful  wo- 
man of  most  engaging  manners,  run  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  slow  poisoner.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  her  husband,  she  leagued  with  a  poisoner 
by  the  name  of  Sainte  Croix  to  despatch  her 
father  and  brothers,  that  she  might  inherit  their 
property.  The  fellowship  of  c~ime  inspired  her 
with  a  guilty  passion  for  her  accomplice,  and  she 
afterwards  sought  to  poison  her  husband  that  she 
might  marry  St.  Croix.  But  the  latter  had  no 
fancy  to  form  a  closer  connection  with  this 
wicked  woman,  and  by  the  secret  administration 
of  antidotes  prevented  the  husband's  death.  She 
was  at  length  detected  in  her  practices,  and  per- 
ished on  the  scaffold.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  youth  and  beauty  of  this  fiend  in  human 
shape  caused  intercession  in  her  behalf  to  be 
made  to  Louis  XIV.,  even  as  the  governor  of 
New  York  has  recently  been  besieged  in  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Hartung. 

ROMAN  REMAINS. 

The  ancient  Trieonium  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
present  county  of  Salop,  England,  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Wroxeter,  about  five  miles  from  Shrewsbury. 
Xhis  was  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  cities  in 
Britain,  and  the  ancient  limits  are  still  marked 
by  a  continuous  mound,  covering  the  ruins  of 
the  old  walls,  and  enclosing  a  space  nearly  two 
miles  long  by  one  mile  wide.  In  the  middle  of 
this  area  stands  a  mass  ot  masonry,  rising  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  has  long  been  designated  as  the  "  old 
wall."  Some  zealous  antiquai'ios  have  recently 
been  making  excavations  upon  this  spot,  and 
have  brought  to  light  some  very  interesting  and 
extensive  remains  of  Roman  buildings.  The 
walls  of  a  large  public  edifice  have  been  un- 
covered, which  surrounds  an  enclosed  court 
of  some  forty  feet  width  by  two  hundred  feet 
long,  which  is  paved  with  small  and  narrow  red 
bricks.  This  court  runs  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  is  separated  in  its  length  by  strong  walls, 
from  a  passage  fourteen,  feet  wide  on  each  side. 
Some  very  fine  tesselated  pavements  were  found 
in  one  of  these  passages.  The  "  old  wall " 
formed  the  boundary  of  an  alley-way  which  run 
along  the  south  side  of  this  building,  and  in  ex- 
cavating the  continuation  of  this  wall,  it  was 
found  to  be  pierced  with  openings  or  doorways, 
each  approached  by  a  step  formed  of  one  large 
block  of  stone.  One  of  these  stone  steps  has  the 
appearance  of  being  very  much  worn  by  the  feet. 
These  doors  led  into  a  new  series  of  rooms  and 
courts  ;  and  still  beyond  them,  to  the  south,  the 
excavators  came  to  the  remains  of  rich  dwelling- 
houses.  Under  the  stone  floors  of  these  houses 
were  found  in  good  preservation  hjpercausls,  or 
stone  chambers  for  containing  the  furnaces  or 
stoves  with  which  the  ancients  heated  their  baths. 
These  subterranean  vaults  were  approached  by 
massive  flights  of  stone  steps,  leading  to  nicely- 
arched  entrances.  Accumulations  of  rubbish 
were  found  in  waste  spaces  near  these  steps,  and 
great  numbers  of  coins,  also  objects  in  bronze 
and  other  metals,  glass,  pottery,  etc.,  were  taken 
from  these  heaps.  Pieces  of  stucco,  handsomely 
painted  in  fresco,  were  taken  from  the  walls,  the 
colors  being  still  bright  and  fresh,  after  a  lapse 
of  some  two  thousand  years.  Quantities  of  win- 
dow glass  were  strewed  about  the  floors.  This 
was  about  as  thick  as  common  plate  glass,  show- 
ing that  the  houses  of  the  ancient  Romans  were 
well  glazed.    Tlic  houses  generally  were  roofed 


with  sparkling  micacious  slate,  set  in  small  dia- 
mond-shaped pieces,  which  must  have  given  to 
the  city  a  dazzling  appearance  in  the  sunlight, 
when  seen  from  a  distance.  There  are  traces  of 
fire  in  all  directions,  and  human  bones  were 
found  scattered  about,  indicating  that  the  end 
of  the  city  was  by  violence  and  massacre.  A 
local  museum  of  the  antiquities  already  brought 
to  light  has  been  established  at  Wroxeter,  and 
the  collection  will  be  increased  by  farther  exca- 
vations, which  are  to  be  prosecuted. 

%    ^m^     > ^_ 

ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

We  can't  take  up  a  single  French  paper  with- 
out finding  something  about  this  world-renowned 
personage,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive tour  in  Russia  and  the  East.  He  has  al- 
ready commenced  the  publication  of  his  travels 
in  a  daily  production  called  the  "  Caucasus  ;" 
and  a  Georgian  youth  whom  he  spirited  away  is 
receiving  a  Parisian  education  at  old  Monte 
Cristo's  expense.  One  writer,  says  the  Rue 
d'Amderstam,  has  been  besieged  since  the  return 
of  Dumas.  Managers  rush  afterpieces,  publish- 
ers after  romances,  hotel-keepers  after  new  culi- 
nary delicacies,  and  friends  by  the  hundred  to 
shake  the  returned  traveller  by  the  hand,  to  see 
his  wonderful  store  of  Eastern  costumes  and  ob- 
jects of  curiosity.  He  no  longer  receives  his  vis- 
itors as  formerly,  in  pantaloons  and  shirt ;  he 
now  wears  a  silken  shirt,  large  oriental  trousers 
made  of  cashmere,  and  a  white  woolen  coat. 
Thus  accoutred,  the  author  of  Monte  Cristo 
talks,  corrects  proof-sheets,  makes  bon  mots, 
shows  his  collection,  spreads  out  his  Eastern 
stuffs.  He  explains  his  pipes  and  pistols,  ac- 
cepts invitations  to  dinner,  invites  others  to  dine 
with  him,  unrolls  the  plot  of  a  new  drama,  de- 
claims verses  he  has  translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian, relates  the  biography  of  those  he  has  met 
on  his  voyage,  he  asks  to  know  what  has  been 
going  on  during  his  absence,  he  listens  to  a  col- 
laborator, he  tenders  the  hand  to  a  friend,  has  a 
smile  for  a  pretty  woman.  The  fact  is,  Dumas 
has  returned  with  an  increased  abundance  ol 
that  physical  and  intellectual  life  which  makes 
him  an  enigma  even  to  his  friends ;  he  has  re- 
newed his  lease  upon  existence.  During  his 
travels,  Alexander  Dumas  says  he  became  the 
guest  of  a  beautiful  princess,  an  oriental  pearl, 
who  asked  him  for  a  sonnet,  not  a  word  of  which 
did  she  understand,  and  in  return  gave  Dumas  a 
magnificent  necklace,  which  he  understood  per- 
fectly well. 


I  »«»  » 


A  Curiosity. — Messrs.  Ladd,  Webster  & 
Co.,  at  1 7  Summer  Street,  have  just  placed  upon 
the  front  of  their  establishment  a  large,  hand- 
some and  accurate  clock,  a  great  convenience  for 
every  one  who  passes  through  the  street,  and  for 
which  they  will  be  thanked  by  multitudes  daily. 
But  the  wonder  of  this  clock  is  its  peculiar 
mechanism,  which  enables  it,  by  the  extension 
of  a  single  wire  in  any  direction  and  in  any  story 
of  the  building,  to  designate  accurately  the  time 
in  any  number  of  rooms.  We  advise  our  friends 
to  look  in  and  see  this  modern  marvel,  and  also 
to  examine  Messrs.  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co.'s  ad- 
mirable sewing  machines. 


Quite  Parisian. — New  York  is  becoming 
more  and  more  like  Paris  in  the  variety  of  its 
amusements  and  the  patronage  bestowed  on 
them.  On  one  night  lately,  the  various  theatres 
were  attended  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  people, 
and  some  seven  thousand  dollars  went  into  the 
several  managerial  treasuries. 


<    m»m    » 


IcTHYOLOGiCAL. — The  shad,  that  much-loved 
and  muchsought-after  fish,  lives  but  a  single 
year.  How  we  love  them,  and  how  we  haunt  the 
fishmongers  who  vend  them  !  or,  in  the  language 
of  Burke,  "  What  shad-ers  we  are,  and  what 
shad-ers  we  pursue !" 

4    »»*    I — 

A  MONSTER  Building. — One  of  the  largest 
iron  buildings  in  the  world  is  going  up  in  Ha- 
vana, destined  for  a  warehouse  for  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Company.  It  will  be  eight  hundred 
feet  long  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
«  ».»  I 

Brigiiam  Young. — We  are  happy  to  learn  by 
letters  from  Utah  that  Brigham  Young's  health 
is  rapidly  failing  and  that  be  means  to  fly  the 
country. 

I  »«■  » 

Going  up. — Over  five  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  buildings  ae  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  New  York. 
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GOLD   GROWING. 

The  idea  has  lately  been  started  in  California 
that  gold  is  actually  forming  at  the  present  time 
in  the  rocks  and  earth  of  the  gold-bearing  re- 
gions. Recently  a  common  iron  axe  was  dug  up 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  a  gold-bearing  pla- 
cer, where  it  had  been  buried  probably  for  four 
or  five  years,  in  the  red  earth  which  is  common 
to  such  localities.  The  iron  was  of  course  very 
much  rusted,  but  the  entire  surface  exhibited  fine 
deposits  of  gold  upon  it.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
gold  was  held  in  chemical  combination  by  the 
earth,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  iron  caused  it 
to  be  precipitated  from  that  combination  in  the 
form  of  golden  particles.  Indeed,  it  is  attested 
by  able  analytical  chemists,  that  gold  can  be  ob- 
tained from  all  the  earth  and  rocks  found  within 
the  gold  regions,  and  that  the  application  of  sci- 
ence will  yet  demonstrate  the  truth  of  that  posi- 
tion. Should  there  be  any  foundation  for  this 
theory,  the  dreams  of  alchemy  will  again  be  re- 
viTed,  and  men  will  again  roast  their  brains  over 
the  alembic  and  the  furnace,  in  the  hope  of  tor- 
turing the  precious  metal  out  of  baser  materials. 
But  this  pursuit  will  bo  more  wisely  directed 
than  in  the  olden  time,  and,  instead  of  trying  to 
turn  iron  or  copper  into  gold,  the  alchemist  of 
the  present  day  will  devote  his  labors  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  yellow  treasure  from  the  earth 
where  it  is  held  in  combination.  It  may  be  that 
the  hint  which  Dame  Nature  has  given  us  in  the 
case  of  the  axe  above  spoken  of,  may  be  im- 
proved upon  to  the  cultivation  of  gold  fields ; 
and  that  a  new  order  of  Golden  Farmers  will 
spring  up,  who  will  plough  and  pulverize  the 
soil  of  the  gold  country,  plant  their  strips  of  old 
iron,  and  then  patiently  await  a  crop.  It  is  true 
that  four  or  five  years  is  a  good  while  to  wait  for 
a  crop  ;  but  this  new  style  of  farmer  need  not  be 
idle  in  the  meantime,  for  he  can  keep  on  plant- 
ing, regardless  of  seasons,  year  after  year,  until 
it  is  time  to  harvest.  And  then  his  return  will 
indeed  be  a  "golden  harvest," — that  is,  if  he  gets 
anything — of  which  there  may  as  yet  be  consid- 
erable doubt.  We  would  not  advise'  any  one  to 
go  very  deeply  into  the  speculation  until  further 
experiments  have  been  made;  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  farming  is  iure  to  pay,  and  a  crop 
of  golden  grain  is  more  useful  than  one  of  grains 
of  gold. 

I  »»»  > 
ABUSE  OF  CRINOLINE. 

Manifold  are  the  uses  and  abuses  of  crinoline, 
but  the  most  flagrant  desecration  of  the  article 
was  one  to  which  our  attention  was  lately  direct- 
ed. It  a}^ears  that  a  Detroit  police  officer  re- 
cently discovered  that  eight  servant  girls,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  large  hotels  of  the  city,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  stealing  hams, 
legs  of  mutton,  glass  and  crockery  ware,  bed 
clothing,  table  linen,  provisions,  and  no  end  of 
small  trumpery,  and  conveying  them  from  the 
house  under  cover  of  their  petticoats,  by  means 
of  large  bags  attached  to  their  hoops.  In  a  re- 
ceiving shop  they  had  accumulated  a  largs  quan- 
tity of  abstracted  property,  and  one  of  the  girls 
confessed  to  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a  half  barrel 
of  beer  in  the  above  mentioned  manner,  but 
failed  for  want  of  a  second  half  baiTel  to  balance 
her  "  patent  extension  "  on  the  other  side. 
I  »«»  >  ■ — 

Boston  Evening  Transcript — This  uni- 
Tcrsal  favorite  comes  to  us,  with  its  clear  and 
handsome  pages  every  evening,  absolutely  a 
marvel  of  condensed  information  and  choice 
reading.  We  could  more  agreeably  dispense  with 
our  evening  meal  than  with  the  "  Transcript." 


<  *«^  > 


Queer. — In  Washington  Street,  near  the 
head  of  State  Street,  is  a  sign  reading — Aborn, 
Hatter.  Think  of  a  born  hatter!  In  Green 
Street  is  another — I.  Steel,  Dry  Goods.  Good- 
ness gracious !  where's  the  police  ? 


4    -m^m-   » 


An  Evil  and  an  Antidote. — One  firm  ad- 
vertises in  this  city  "  Perfect  Fits,"  and  even 
warrants  them !  Immediately  beneath,  in  the 
same  paper,  is  advertised  a  sure  cure  for  "  Fits  !" 
So  we  are  safe,  that's  one  consolation ! 


Boston  Musecm. — Mr.  Kimball  made  quite 
a  "  hit "  in  producing  Lord  Timothy  Dexter. 
Quaint  old,  genius,  funny  play,  everybody  and 
his  cousin  deliiihted. 


SUCCESS  IS  EVERYTHING. 

When  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena, 
the  remark  was  once  made  to  him  that  many 
persons  were  surprised  that  he  should  preserve 
the  title  of  emperor  after  his  abdication.  He 
answered :  —  I  have  abdicated  the  throne  of 
France,  but  not  the  title  of  emperor.  I  do  not 
call  myself  Napoleon,  emperor  of  France,  but 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Sovereigns  generally 
preserve  their  titles  ;  thus  Charles  of  Spain  pre- 
served the  title  of  king  and  majesty  after  having 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  If  I  were  in  Eng- 
land I  should  not  style  myself  emperor.  But 
they  would  have  it  believed  that  the  French  na- 
tion had  no  right  to  make  me  their  sovereign.  If 
they  could  not  make  me  an  emperor,  neither 
could  they  make  me  general.  A  man  at  the 
head  of  a  weak  party  during  the  troubles  of  a 
country  is  called  a  rebel  chief;  but  when  he  has 
succeeded,  when  he  performs  great  actions  and 
elevates  his  country  and  himself,  he  is  styled  gen- 
eral, sovereign,  etc.  ;  it  is  success  alone  which 
gives  him  the  title.  If  he  had  been  unfortunate, 
he  would  have  continued  to  be  a  rebel  chief — 
perhaps  have  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  long  called  Washington  a  rebel  lead- 
er, and  refused  to  recognize  him  or  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country ;  but  his  successes  com- 
pelled them  to  change  their  opinion  and  recog- 
nize both.  It  is  success  which  makes  a  great 
man. 


<  .»«»^>- 


VALUABLE  HORTICULTURAL  WORK. 

On  the  first  of  June,  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  will  publish  an  original  work,  entitled 
"  Country  Life  :  a  Handbook  of  Horticulture, 
Agriculture  and  Landscape  Gardening,"  by  R. 
Morris  Copeland,  the  well-known  landscape 
gardener.  It  is  a  volume  of  800  pages,  and  con- 
tains 250  illustrations  in  the  best  style  of  art, 
many  of  them  important  to  the  understanding  of 
the  text,  others  purely  ornamental,  though  sig- 
nificant. The  work  shows  the  management  of 
farm  crops  on  both  small  and  large  farms,  gives 
the  details  of  kitchen-gardening,  fruit.raising, 
floriculture,  etc.,  the  management  of  grapes  and 
greenhouses,  and  furnishes  a  reliable  book  of 
reference  and  study  to  the  occupant  of  a  small 
patch  of  land  as  well  as  the  lord  of  many  acres. 
Mr.  Copeland  is  eminently  fitted  to  produce  such 
a  successful  work  of  this  kind,  as  he  is  an  edu- 
cated man,  well  versed  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  farming  and  gardening,  and  is  warm- 
ly enamored  of  a  country  life. 


<  »•»  » 


t     ^•^     ¥ 


Out  West. — Owing  to  the  rise  on  the  west- 
ern rivers  the  folks  have  been  "  getting  high " 
lately.  They  don't  do  it  on  water  here  in  the 
Eastern  States. 


MAN-EATING. 

A  Chinese  passenger,  wrecked  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  rescued  by  the  steamer  Styx,  has  arrived  at 
Sydney  and  given  an  iilleged  account  of  the 
massacre  of  his  fellow  passengers  on  Rossell 
Island.  He  says  the  cannibals  would  select  four 
or  five  Chinese  daily,  kill  them,  roast  the  flesh 
and  eat  it.  The  victims  being  decided  on,  they 
were  taken  out,  beaten  all  over  (excepting  the 
head)  with  a  kind  of  club,  and  then  despatched 
by  ripping  the  stomach  open.  The  body  was 
then  cut  up  in  small  pieces  and  divided,  the  fin- 
gers, toes  and  brains  being  eagerly  sought  after. 
He  says  he  saw  ten  of  his  fellow  passengers 
killed  in  this  way.  When  a  missionary  told  a 
Fejee  chief  that  he  ought  to  love  his  neighbors, 
he  answered,  "  So  we  do — love  him  roasted !'' 

Stereoscopes  and  Pictures. — William  P. 
Tewksbury,  362  Washington  Street,  has  one 
of  the  most  choice  and  extensive  assortments  of 
these  parlor  delights  that  can  be  found  in  the 
city.  He  has  especially  a  great  number  of  very 
beautiful  views  taken  in  Boston  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  which  he  sells  at  marvellously 
low  prices.  It  is  a  treat  to  look  in  and  examine 
his  large  and  attractive  collection  of  stereoscopic 
pictures.  You  will  be  sure  to  add  to  your  own 
private  assortment.     He  is  receiving  new  scenes 

every  day. 

i  m»m-  t 

Improvements. — The  vast  improvements 
now  under  way  in  this  city,  in  the  form  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  private  dwellings,  broad  and  noble 
streets  and  delightful  squares,  will  render  Boston 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  America ! 


*    ^m^    > 


Let  no  family  deny  itself  so  cheap  a  luxury  as  Ballou's 
Dollar  Monthly.  Crowded  each  month  with  the  most  at- 
tractiTe  reading  matter,  fine  engravings,  and  the  funniest 
of  all  comic  pictures. — .all  original.  One  dollar  a  year. — 
Virginia  Sentinel. 

<    ^m^   > 

The  Reason  why. — A  Washington  Street 
tobacco  dealer  has  sent  us  a  package  of  the 
weed  for  an  editorial  notice.  We  can't  conscien- 
tiously puff  tobacco. 


The  cost  of  the  canals  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  $175,000,000. 

In  adults,  there  are  about  fifteen  quarts  of 
blood,  each  weighing  about  two  pounds. 

An  order  has  been  received  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
for  12  or  15  wagons  for  parties  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

They  have  a  rose  grafted  on  a  peach  tree  at 
Pendleton,  S.  C,  and  the  tree  being  in  full 
bloom,  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 

Very  beautiful  specimens  of  amber  have  been 
found  in  the  forks  of  Eraser  liivcr ;  also  copper, 
which  will  assay  95  per  cent. 

Indian  relics  have  lately  been  found  in  Prov- 
incetown,  Mass.,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

At  a  recent  estate  sale  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Washington  Alston's  famous  painting  of  "  Spa- 
latro,  or  the  Bloody  Hand,"  was  sold  for  $3011. 

The  leather  belt  establishment  of  P.  Jewett  & 
Sons,  Hartford,  turns  out  2500  feet  of  belts  of 
all  widths  per  wotk,  and  their  business  for  the 
past  year  amounts  to  $300,000. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elijah  Newton  celebrated  the 
seventy  first  anniversary  of  their  wedding  day  at 
Ledyard,  Conn.,  lately.  They  were  married  at 
twenty. 

There  is  still  a  survivor  of  the  Wyoming  mas- 
sacre living  at  Fenmer,  Madison  county,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  David  Stoddard,  a  hale  and  hearty  old  man 
of  91  years, 

The  fashionables  of  Cincinnati,  of  the  "  mas- 
culine persuasion,"  have  adopted  the  latest  style 
of  cravats — a  shoe  string  tied  in  a  bow  knot, 
with  the  ends  dangling  on  the  sliirt  bosom. 

A  patent  for  15  years  in  Cuba  has  been  granted 
to  Pesant  &  Brothers,  of  New  York,  and  to  John 
Ericcson,  for  the  use  and  proprietorship  of  Ericc- 
son's  new  Caloric  Engine. 

The  tax  levy  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  the 
year  1859,  is  one  hundred  cents  on  every  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property,  ninety 
cents  for  city  property,  and  ten  cents  for  the  use 
of  the  State. 

Grace  Greenwood  has  been  lecturing  in  Pal- 
myra, Wayne  county,  N.' Y.  She  has  a  pleasing 
person,  but  her  voice  has  a  slight  lisp.  She  had 
a  crowded  audience,  and  was  liked  by  the 
Palmyrenes. 

Two  bottles  containing  curious  descriptions  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  have  been  ploughed  up  at 
Gwaltney,  Suney  county,  Va.  The  money  is  of 
English  and  Spanish  coinage — about  $300  in 
each  bottle. 

Patrick  Donnelly,  a  drunken  vagabond,  found 
wallowing  in  the  mud  of  a  street  in  St.  Louis, 
was  sent  to  prison  for  fifty  days.  He  was  for- 
merly a  prosperous  broker  in  the  city,  worth  over 
$100,000. 

The  bill,  in  the  N.  Y.  Legislature,  relative  to 
the  removal  of  quarantine  has  been  lost,  as  has 
likewise  been  the  bill  compelling  the  inhabitants 
of  Staten  Island  to  pay  for  the  buildings  they 
have  burnt. 

There  is  no  such  thing  known  among  the  Bur- 
mese as  a  drunkard.  A  Burman  knows  that  to 
be  guilty  of  intoxication  is  to  be  punished  with 
death,  for  the  government  inflicts  this  punish- 
ment as  rigidly  as  it  does  for  murder. 

The  South  Carolinians  are  preparing  to  erect 
a  monument  at  Eutaw,  to  commemorate  the 
battle  of  September  8,  1781.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  State  are  interested  in  this  patri- 
otic enterprise,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success. 

Mrs.  Swisshelra  says  "Minnesota  air  is  the 
very  elixir  of  life,  and  we  shouldn't  wonder  to 
see  some  enterprising  quack  doctor  bottling  up 
our  January  air  and  selling  it  all  over  the  rest  of 
the  Union,  as  a  cure  for  everything  in  general, 
and  a  positive  prevention  of  the  blues." 

In  selecting  quotations  for  the  illustration  of 
words  in  his  dictionary.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  religious  opinions  of 
their  authors,  because,  as  he  said,  lie  was  unwil- 
ling to  send  people  to  look  for  words  in  a  book 
that  might  mislead  them  forever. 

The  Third  Baptist  Society  of  Worcester  have 
purchased  one  of  the  patent  cast  steel  bells  made 
by  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  England. 
These  bells  are  said  to  have  a  very  pure  and  me- 
lodious tone,  peculiar  to  steel,  and  in  many 
respects  to  be  superior  to  the  bells  in  general 
use. 

Mr.  John  Bourne  of  Marshfield  completed  his 
one  hundredth  year  on  the  10th  ult.  He  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  has 
drawn  a  pension  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment since  1818.  He  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health,  and  bids  fair  to  live  several  years 
longer. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  having 
received  a  fresh  batch  of  idols  from  its  missionary 
in  India,  the  Quarterly  Journal  fears  that  it  will 
soon  "  have  a  pandemonium,  if  receipts  of  this 
kind  continue;"  and  only  wishes  it  "could  as 
easily  ship  off  some  of  the  idols  worshipped  in 
our  country." 

At  a  tannery  in  South  China,  Me.,  sweet  fern 
is  used  f  )r  tanning  instead  of  bark.  The  leather 
made  by  this  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  man- 
ufactured with  bark;  one  ton  of  sweet  fern  is  said 
to  be  cciual  to  about  four  cords  of  hemlock  bark, 
and  costs  only  about  ten  dollars  a  ton,  while  the 
average  price  of  bark  in  this  State,  is  about  five 
dollars  a  cord. 


S^antrs  of  ©oltr. 

....  Knowledge  and  timber  should  not  be 
much  used  until  they  are  seasoned. — Holmes. 

....  Oblivion  is  a  second  death  which  great 
minds  dread  more  than  the  first. — De  Bouffleis. 

....  Eagles  fly  alone :  they  are  but  sheep 
which  always  herd  together. — Sir  P.  Sidnei/. 

....  The  best  prayers  have  often  more  groans 
than  words. — Bunyan. 

....  Strong  passions  work  wonders,  when 
there  is  a  greater  strength  of  reason  to  curb 
them. — Tucker. 

Feeling  in  the  young  precedes  philosophy, 

and  often  acts  with  a  more  certain  aim. —  W. 
Carleton. 

....  Law  is  a  chain  which  virtue  magnetises 
that  it  may  attract  from  a  distance  what  it  can- 
not even  encircle. — De  Boufflers. 

....  Lightning  rods  take  the  mischief  out  of 
the  clouds — enlightening  rods  take  it  out  of  bad 
boys. — .ferrold. 

....  In  all  sciences  the  errors  precede  the 
truth,  and  it  is  better  they  should  go  first  than 
last. — H.   Walpole. 

....  Our  eyes  are  quicker  than  our  ears  ;  ex- 
ample, therefore,  goes  farther  than  precept ;  and 
facts  operate  more  strongly  on  our  minds  than 
sentences. — Reynolds. 

...  Trifling  annoyances  should  be  welcomed 
for  the  assistance  they  render  to  us  in  preparing 
to  submit  with  becoming  patience  to  greater 
ones. — Bovee. 

....  What  is  difficulty  ?  Only  a  word  indi- 
cating the  degree  of  strength  requisite  for  ac- 
compli-shing  difficult  objects  ;  a  bugbear  to  chil- 
dren and  fools  ;  only  a  mere  stimulus  to  men. — 
Warren. 

...  False  happiness  renders  men  stem  and 
proud,  and  that  happiness  is  never  communica- 
ted. True  happiness  renders  them  kind  and 
sensible,  and  that  happiness  is  always  shared. — 
Montesquieu. 

....  Some  eyes  threaten  like  a  loaded  and 
levelled  pistol,  and  others  are  as  insulting  as  hiss- 
ing or  kicking ;  some  have  no  more  expression 
than  blueberries,  while  others  are  as  deep  as  a 
well  which  you  can  fall  into. — Emerson. 

....  Superior  endowments  become  a  subject 
of  just  pride  only  so  far  as  they  are  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given  to  us. 
Without  this  application  they  become  our  great- 
est reproach. — Bovee. 

....  A  man  would  do  well  to  carry  a  pencil 
in  his  pocket,  and  write  down  the  passing 
thoughts  of  the  moment.  Those  that  come  un- 
sought for  are  commonly  of  the  most  value,  and 
should  be  secured,  because  they  seldom  return. 
— Lord  Bacon. 


JoRer'js  Butrgct. 

How  should  a  dwarf  give  a  connndrnm  to  a 
giant?     Give  it  up. 

Why  is  a  little  nurse-maid  like  the  evening 
star  1     Because  she's  a  wee-nuss. 

The  most  immoral  of  musicians  is  a  fiddler ; 
he  is  alwiiys  in  a  scrape  I 

The  lady  who  had  a  "  spark  "  in  her  eye  has 
kindled  a  "  match  "  without  trouble. 

Poor  Charles,  who  was  lately  splitting  with 
laughter,  has  been  spliced  by  the  parson. 

If  petticoat  government  is  not  more  oppressive 
now  than  formerly,  it  is  certainly  double  in 
extent. 

"  Accidents  will  happen,  even  in  the  best  reg- 
ulated families,"  as  the  poacher  said,  when  he 
was  caught  in  a  man-trap. 

Why  should  a  man  who  is  in  want  of  jovial 
society  go  to  Babylon  ?  Because  there  are  such 
a  quantity  of  bricks  found  there. 

Sterne  insinuates  that  attorneys  are  to  lawyers 
what  apothecaries  are  to  physicians — only  that 
they  do  not  deal  in  scruples  1 

A  stump  orator  declared  that  he  knew  no 
north,  no  south,  no  east,  no  west.  "  Then," 
said  a  bystander,  "  go  to  school  and  learn 
geography." 

A  dram,  generally  speaking,  is  a  small  quan- 
tity taken  in  large  quantities  by  those  who  have 
few  grains  of  sobriety  and  no  scruples  of 
conscience. 

A  corpulent  city  alderman  said  a  few  days 
ago,  whilst  riding  in  an  omnibus,  seated  between 
two  [adies,  that  he  felt  like  a  stave  in  a  hogs- 
head, surrounded  by  hoops. 

Young  Sawbones  wanted  to  kiss  his  pretty 
cousin  under  the  mistletoe  ;  but  she  snatched  her 
head  away,  saying,  "  Manners  sir;  don't  thrust 
your  doctor's  bill  in  my  face." 

"  I  would  do  anything,  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  please  you,"  said  a  fervent  lover  to  the 
object  of  his  affections.  "  Go  there,"  said  she, 
"  and  stay,  and  I  sliall  be  pleased." 

"  You  would  not  take  me  for  twenty  ?"  said  a 
nice  girl  to  her  partner,  while  dancing,  a  few 
evenings  ago  ;  "  what  would  you  take  me  for?" 
"  For  better,  for  worse,"  replied  he. 

Susan  was  desirous  of  purchasing  a  watch. 
The  maker  showed  her,  among  others,  a  beauti- 
ful one,  remarking  that  it  went  thirty-six  hours. 
"  In  one  day  V  asked  poor  Susan. 

The  supper  is  sheep's  heads.  One  of  the  party 
is  enthusiastic,  and  as  he  throws  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  exclaims :  "  Well,  sheep's  heads  for- 
ever, say  I  !"    "  There's  egotism  !"  says  Jcrrold. 
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[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ARTIST'S  SACRIFICE. 

BT   MAHT   A.    LOWELL. 

In  one  of  the  quaint  streets  ot  Amsterdam 
there  lived,  nearly  two  centaries  ago,  Justus  Van 
Huysum,  a  painter  of  flowers.  Three  sons  were 
bom  to  him ;  one,  who  to  please  his  little  Dutch 
wife,  was  called  Justus  after  himself ;  the  second 
Hans,  for  an  uncle,  who  might  or  might  not 
leave  the  boy  a  legacy ;  and  the  third,  little  Jan, 
who  was  born  in  1682,  long  after  the  advent  of 
the  two  elder  brothers.  This  child  became, 
therefore,  the  pet  of  the  family,  as  well  as  its 
genius.  To  his  father's  talent  of  painting  beau- 
tiful flowers,  he  added  a  rare  excellence  in  land- 
scape painting,  by  far  excelling  Justus  and  Hans, 
although  they  too  were  not  without  celebrity. 

They  all  stayed  at  home,  for  the  large,  wide, 
old-fashioned  parlor  had  been  their  father's  paint- 
ing room  ever  since  they  could  remember,  and  it 
seemed  that  nowhere  else  could  they  lay  on  col- 
ors so  skilfully,  or  distribute  light  and  shadows 
BO  judiciously,  as  beneath  the  little  quaint  win- 
dows, with  the  lower  half  of  the  wooden  shutters 
closed. 

Nor  did  the  quiet  presence  of  Dame  Van  Huy- 
sum disturb  the  dreams  of  the  artists.  She  sat 
with  her  interminable  knitting-work  close  to  the 
easel  of  the  beloved  Jan,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
mother  and  son  would  exchange  glances  of  the 
deepest  affection,  or  fondly  press  each  other's 
hands,  at  which  the  father  and  brothers  would 
smile  significantly,  as  if  the  love  of  those  two 
were  a  standing  jest  among  them.  They  seldom 
indeed  spoke  to  each  other  without  a  loving  di- 
minutive of  endearment ;  and  often  the  others 
would  steal  from  the  room  quite  unnoticed,  so 
eager  was  the  conversation  between  Jan  and  his 
mother. 

When  Dame  Van  Huysum's  brother  died  and 
bequeathed  his  only  child  to  the  care  of  his  good 
sister,  her  only  thought  was  that  the  little  girl 
would  take  too  much  of  her  time  from  her  boy, 
as  she  still  persisted  in  calling  Jan,  although  he 
was  now  nineteen.  They  had  been  expecting 
the  new  cousin  for  several  days,  and  now,  at  the 
close  of  a  golden  September  day,  a  heavy, 
square  chaise  was  driven  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
old  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  village  where 
Damo  Van  Huysum's  sister  had  died,  alighted 
and  handed  out  a  pretty,  golden-haired,  blue- 
eyed  creature,  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

Father,  mother  and  brothers  all  went  to  wel- 
come the  forlorn  girl,  and  bid  her  feel  at  home, 
while  the  first  glance  at  Dame  Van  Huysum, 
whose  looks  probably  recalled  her  dead  mother's, 
threw  her  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  Jan  claimed 
her  as  his  special  charge,  on  account  of  being 
nearest  her  age,  and  the  poor  girl,  though  she 
blushed  at  his  earnest  way,  accepted  the  courtesy 
he  offered,  and  allowed  him  to  lead  her  to  the 
house. 

It  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  the  sisterless  youths 
to  have  one  with  them  so  companionable  and 
pleasant  as  the  little  orphan  maiden,  and  they 
showed  their  appreciation  of  her  society  by  num- 
berless attentions.  The  prettiest  chamber,  that 
which  had  always  been  Jan's  from  his  sixth 
year,  and  which  the  mother  had  always  decked 
so  prettily,  was  freely  given  up  to  her.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  a  soft  drab  hanging, 
which  formed  a  pleasant  background  for  the 
beautiful  flower-paintings  bestowed  by  both  fath- 
er and  sons.  Over  the  wide  fireplace  hung  a 
landscape,  the  work  of  Jan's  own  hands,  and  on 
the  table  were  many  of  his  dearly  cherished 
books. 

The  floor  was  of  oak,  and  had  been  waxed 
and  polished  until  it  had  become  as  smooth  as 
marble.  The  old-fashioned  bed  with  its  dark 
hangings,  a  chest  of  drawers  with  a  large  spread- 
ing eagle  on  the  top,  and  two  or  three  wooden 
chairs,  seemingly  designed  to  be  as  uncomfort- 
able as  possible,  completed  the  arrangements  of 
Matilda  Hoffman's  boudoir,  excepting  the  daily 
changing  glasses  of  odorous  flowers,  brought 
from  the  garden  or  the  wooda. 

Into  this  pleasant  room  the  sun  had  free  en- 
trance, gilding  all  its  appurtenances  with  its 
kindly  beams,  but  revealing  no  stain,  not  even 
a  speck  of  dust.  The  sound  of  her  light  foot~ 
step,  and  occasionally  a  murmured  song,  full 
pleasantly  on  the  ears  of  the  artists  in  the  room 
beneath  ;  and  then  she  was  with  them  even  more 
than  she  was  in  her  own  room,  for  her  aunt  liked 
to  have  her  near,  and  Matilda  had  now  under- 
taken all  the  fine  or  difficult  needle  work,  as  well 
an  the  lighter  household  tasks. 


How  often  the  face  and  figure  of  the  maiden 
was  pictured  on  the  canvass  where  Jan  drew  his 
landscapes — now  as  a  haymaker,  with  bare  feet 
and  torn  straw  hat,  now  as  a  lady  at  some  castle 
balcony,  listening  to  the  troubadour  beneath  ; 
again,  treading  the  streets  as  a  beggar  girl.  This 
last,  she  declared,  was  quite  too  bad.  She  was 
quite  content  with  the  haymaker — had  no  partic- 
ular objection  to  the  lady  of  the  balcony — but 
the  last !  did  Jan  think  he  was  anticipating  her 
future  life  ?  And  Jan,  delighted  at  her  return- 
ing sprightly  cheerfulness  which  was  fast  replac- 
ing the  sadness  which  her  mother's  death  had 
caused,  threatened  to  introduce  her  likeness  in 
the  face  of  a  cow  which  was  standing  in  a  pool 
in  the  picture  he  was  then  painting. 

The  wet  and  foggy  spring  was  fast  deepening 
into  rosy  summer,  and  the  elder  Van  Huysum 
was  preparing  to  go  away  with  some  pictures  he 
had  been  completing.  He  was  anxious  that  one 
of  his  sons  should  accompany  him,  but,  for  the 
first  time,  they  refused  to  go.  Justus,  the  grave, 
serious,  elder  brother,  declined  so  peremptorily 
that  his  father  did  not  renew  the  subject.  Hans 
made  some  indistinct  answer,  purporting  that  he 
had  promised  some  one  to  go  another  way.  Jan 
turned  away  his  head,  as  if  impatient  and  sorry 
at  once,  but  he  assumed  a  playful  tone,  and  said 
his  mother  could  not  spare  him,  for  the  other 
Joys  were  no  protection  to  her.  The  old  painter 
turned  to  Matilda. 

"  Then  yomnust  go  with  me,  my  little  niece," 
he  said,  smiling.  "  It  will  be  a  nice  jaunt  for 
you,  and  you  have  not  seen  anything  yet  beyond 
the  mountain.  Pack  up  your  things  and  we  will 
be  off  to-morrow." 

Before  an  hour  had  passed,  the  three  sons  had 
each  seen  the  father  privately,  and  begged  to  go 
with  him  !  It  was  now  his  turn  to  refuse,  and  he 
set  off  the  next  morning  with  Matilda,  leaving 
the  house  as  dreary  and  desolate  as  if  the  sun- 
light had  been  suddenly  withdrawn.  How  the 
mother  laughed  at  them  !  but  in  her  inmost  heart 
she  sympathized  with  her  favorite  Jan,  and  de- 
termined that  he,  at  least,  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed. A  slight  indisposition  favored  her 
plans,  and  she  sent  Jan  for  her  husband  to  re- 
turn, but  contrived  to  make  commissions  enough 
for  Jan  and  Matilda  to  execute  for  her  at  Rotter- 
dam, whither  they  ware  bound,  to  prevent  their 
returning  at  present. 

The  journey  together  resulted  in  the  plighted 
troth  of  the  cousins,  but  it  was  agreed  between 
them  to  keep  it  secret  for  the  present.  A  few 
days  after  their  return  Justus  surprised  her  by 
declaring  himself,  and  not  long  afterwards  Hans 
perpetrated  the  same  enormity.  The  poor  girl 
was  fairly  overwhelmed.  Three  cousins  violent- 
ly, distractedly  in  love  with  her  was  more  than 
she  could  bear  at  once,  and  the  grave  character 
of  the  elder  brother  awed  her  so  much  that  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  frame  her  refusal.  When, 
at  length,  sheconfessod  that  her  affections  were 
engaged  to  the  younger  brother,  the  emotion  of 
Justus  was  so  violent  as  to  alarm  and  terrify  her.. 
His  whole  character  had  seemed  to  forbid  the 
thought  that  any  attachment  could  cause  such 
fearful  struggles  in  one  of  his  calm  and  taciturn 
temper,  and  the  poor  child  was  perfectly  shocked 
at  his  appearance.  It  Vas  the  only  time  since 
the  childhood  of  Justus  that  any  one  had  seen 
him  betray  any  emotion.  Now  it  was  uncon- 
trollable and  could  not  be  concealed. 

Strongly  attached  to  her  youngest  son  as 
Dame  Van  Huysum  had  always  been,  she  could 
not  repress  her  grief  at  the  unforeseen  and  vio- 
lent agony  of  her  eldest  born,  and  the  struggles 
that  she  witnessed  made  her  almost  join  with 
Matilda  in  wishing  that  she  had  never  come  to 
Amsterdam  to  filant  trouble  in  their  peaceful 
family.  Yet  she  yearned  to  the  motherless  girl 
as  to  a  daughter,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  her 
the  wife  of  one  of  her  sons.  The  elder  Van 
Huysum  looked  on  with  indifference.  He  had 
married  the  little  Dutch  maiden  because  her  rosy 
face  had  pleased  him  as  the  flowers  that  he 
painted  always  did.  She  had  made  him  a  good 
wife,  and  he  liked  always  to  see  her  sitting  in  the 
quiet  room  ;  but  for  real,  true  affection — he  did 
not  even  affect  to  know  about  any  such  romance. 
He  had  always  had  quite  a  respect  for  Justus, 
because  he  was  so  reserved  and  self-contained, 
but  now  he  had  this  feeling  no  longer.  He  was 
as  "silly  and  foolish  as  the  rest  of  the  boys." 

Hans  was  not  hurt  at  all  by  Matilda's  refusal. 
Rather  gruff  and  sour  he  became  for  a  few  days, 
but  not  enough  to  make  any  one  suspect  the  se- 
cret ;  and  he  went  on  plodding  at  his  somewhat 
inferior  flower  pieces,  while  his  father  remarked 
with  infinite  satisfaction,  that  although  his  broth- 


ers had  more  genius,  Hans  had  all  the  common- 
sense  of  the  family.  And  Matilda  gave  no  sign 
that  he  had  ever  got  down  on  his  knees  in  a  way 
that  made  her  think  of  Jan's  picture  of  a  bear  in 
the  woods,  and  cried  piteously  when  she  told 
him  that  she  could  not  like  him  save  as  a  cousin. 

The  strong  love  of  Justus  affected  her  far 
more  deeply,  and  the  irritation  and  unreasonable- 
ness of  Jan  did  more  than  he  was  aware  to 
weaken  his  own  cause.  Strangely  enough,  when 
their  troth  was  pledged  at  Rotterdam,  Matilda 
had  made  a  playful  reservation  that  "  if  she 
should  like  Justus  or  Hans  any  better  than  him 
on  further  acquaintance,  she  should  have  the 
privilege  of  recalling  her  promise  to  Jan."  On 
his  part  he  agreed  to  it  fully,  strong  in  the  faith 
of  his  own  superiority  to  the  quiet  Justus  or  the 
almost  stupid  Hans. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distressing  time  in  the 
hitherto  peaceful  household  of  the  Van  Huysums, 
Justus  was  taken  violently  ill.  For  several  weeks 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  No  one  was  more 
attentive  to  him  than  Jan.  He  watched  with 
him  every  night,  taking  hurried  rest  by  day ;  and 
in  the  terrible  paroxysms  which  he  witnessed, 
and  the  revelations  he  heard  from  the  poor  suf- 
ferer's lips,  he  declared  to  himself  that  if  the  life 
of  his  brother  could  be  spared,  he  would  relin- 
quish his  own  hopes  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
aid  him  in  making  Matilda  his  own.  At  last  the 
fever  subsided,  but  Justus  was  left  a  wreck  of 
what  he  was.  Pale  and  attenuated,  he  seemed 
but  a  shadow  of  himself,  and  Jan's  pitying  heart 
bled  to  see  the  weakness  which  was  so  painfully 
apparent. 

All  Florence  was  attracted  to  the  picture  gal- 
lery of  the  Medicis,  beside  the  venerable  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  which,  even  then,  was  almost 
four  centuries  old.  Among  the  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  the  grand  old  masters,  where  every  wall 
showed  forth  the  conceptions  of  Michael  Angolo 
the  immortal,  men  talked  of  beholding  with  de- 
light die  landscapes  of  a  new  German  painter 
called  Jan  Van  Huysum.  Of  these  landscapes, 
it  has  since  been  said  in  more  modern  times  that 
the  painter  had  "  greater  freedom  than  Mignon 
or  Brenghel,  more  tenderness  and  nature  than 
Mario  da  Fiori,  Michael  Angelo  di  Campidaglio 
or  Seghers,  more  mellowness  than  De  Heon,  and 
greater  force  of  coloring  than  Baptist."  Indeed, 
so  great  was  the  beauty  of  the  latter  quality,  that 
no  one  could  equal  it,  since  the  artist  kept  the 
secret  of  his  wonderful  art  of  mixing  his  colors, 
and  would  admit  no  pupil  to  his  studio.  It  was 
observable  also  that  a  single  beautiful  face  was 
reproduced  in  every  picture,  a  golden-haired 
beauty,  whose  locks  were  as  perfect  in  their 
sheen  as  if  Nature  herself  had  just  brought  them 
into  being. 

It  was  reported  that  this  singularly  beautiful 
face  belonged  to  the  artist's  wife  ;  but  they  who 
had  found  out  his  abode,  and  had  made  fictitious 
errands  thither  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  so 
much  loveliness  living  and  breathing,  came  back 
angry  and  vexed,  reporting  that  a  woman  coarse, 
awkward  and  ill-looking,  had  called  herself 
Dame  Huysum,  and  had  spoken  of  the  artist  as 
her  husband. 

It  was  but  too  true.  Jan  Van  Huysum,  in  a 
fit  of  generous  self-abnegation,  had  deserted  his 
home  and  his  lady-love,  leaving  only  a  short  let- 
ter, stating  that  he  could  not  bear  to  live  in  Am- 
sterdam, was  about  to  visit  other  places,  and  that 
Matilda  could  notdo  better  than  to  marry  Hans. 
It  was  evident  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
write  the  name  of  his  eldest  brother,  for  he  had 
blotted  out  the  initial  letter,  and  had  written  the 
name  of  Hans  afterwards.  Poor  Matilda  was 
inconsolable  for  a  time,  but  the  wretchedness  of 
Justus  touched  her  heart.  When  a  second  letter 
proclaimed  Jan's  marriage,  she  hesitated  no 
longer. 

"  My  dream  is  broken,"  she  said  to  her  lover, 
who  was  trembling  under  the  weight  of  his  new 
happiness,  and  wondering  if  he  ought  to  accept 
the  sacrifice  which  he  felt  she  was  making.  "  My 
dream  is  broken — but  I  shall  henceforth  live  only 
in  the  real.  I  can  live  it  happily  and  serenely 
with  you,  Justus,  and  you  are  too  generous  to 
ask  for  more  love  than  I  can  give  you." 

It  was  wonderful  indeed — the  change  which  a 
true  love  made  in  the  character  and  bearing  of 
the  hitherto  shy  and  silent  man.  It  was  as  if 
the  sunlight  had  suddenly  pierced,  for  the  first 
time,  some  cold  and  dark  recess.  He  painted  on, 
while  Matilda  was  at  his  side,  and  the  colors 
were  brighter  and  more  glowing,  and  the  land- 
scapes were  as  if  an  ocean  of  molten  gold  were 
sweeping  over  them  ;  but  he  never  painted  there- 


in the  image  he  worshipped.  TTiat  he  kept  in  his 
heart.  To  put  it  on  the  canvass  would  be  to 
imitate  the  brother,  who,  by  his  noble  sacrifice, 
had  roused  the  sleeping  fraternal  affection  which 
Justus  had  never  displayed. 

Fifteen  years  make  great  changes  in  life. 
They  changed  the  self-banished  artist  into  a  great 
painter,  and  his  coarse,  uncultivated  wife  into  a 
hypochondriac.  After  years  of  domestic  inqui- 
etude, and  the  anxiety  of  bringing  up  his  little 
Meeta  without  the  help  of  a  mother,  after  the 
cruel  pain  of  having  his  kindest  motives  misin- 
terpreted, Jan's  wife  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  in  which  she  was 
committed  to  the  grave,  the  father  and  child 
were  on  their  way  to  Amsterdam.  Unlike  her 
mother,  little  Meeta  seemed  to  have  caught  her 
sweet  looks  from  her  father's  pictures  of  his  be- 
loved cousin.  And  to  the  united  care  of  that 
beloved  cousin  and  the  dear  mother  who  still 
survived,  untouched  by  age,  as  it  would  seem, 
and  still  lovely  as  when  he  left  her,  Jan  Van 
Huysum  was  now  bearing  this  one  precious 
child.  Arriving  in  the  afternoon,  he  chose  to 
walk  from  the  wharf  to  his  mother's  house.  As 
he  passed  the  well-recollected  street,  bis  eye 
noted  each  change,  however  minute.  He  met 
several  people  whom  he  knew,  but  his  own  looks 
were  altered  so  that  he  was  not  recognized  by 
them.  He  was  glad  that  it  proved  so.  The 
slow  moving,  melancholy  looking  man,  his  long 
beard  resting  on  his  breast,  the  Florentine  dress 
of  deep  mourning,  the  little  girl,  whose  golden 
curls  were  covered  by  the  inevitable  large  flat 
hat  always  worn  by  the  Florentine  girls,  and,  in 
her  case,  with  long  black  streamers  floating  over 
her  black  silk  garments,  attracted  attention,  but 
no  one  thought  of  Jan  Van  Huysum. 

The  house  looked  sombre  and  dull.  The 
painting  room  in  front  was  shuttered  closely, 
and  Matilda's  room  above  it  was  as  closely  cur- 
tained. No  sign  of  life  existed  anywhere  about 
the  dwelling.  The  wanderer  opened  the  door 
gently,  and  the  hollow  sound  that  echoed  through 
the  wide  passage  made  him  shrink  from  some 
sudden  presentiment  of  evil.  He  pushed  open 
the  door  of  the  darkened  room.  His  father  sat 
quietly  by  the  fire,  but  his  mother  was  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  grief.  Altered  as  he 
was,  the  maternal  heart  did  not  need  to  be  told 
that  it  was  her  own  child,  and  she  clasped  him 
to  that  heart  in  an  agony  of  mingled  joy  and 
love,  as  if  the  very  sight  of  him  could  heal  all 
sorrow,  all  trouble. 

It  was  some  minutes  ere  she  could  be  com- 
posed enough  to  answer  his  question^ftf  what  was 
going  wrong  with  them.  Then  she  opened  the 
door  of  a  small  room,  where  there  was  a  coffin, 
and  there,  looking  as  calm  and  serene  as  he  re- 
membered him  in  his  boyish  days,  lay  Justus, 
not  a  hair  grown  white,  not  a  wrinkle  on  the 
clear,  smooth  brow,  but  with  the  look  of  having 
been  happy  upon  earth  and  hopeful  of  heaven. 

The  cousins  met  calmly.  Both  had  suffered, 
both  were  subdued,  and  there  was  no  emotion 
visible,  save  that  which  the  solemnity  of  death 
always  brings  to  the  human  heart.  Matilda  had 
never  known  the  bli.ss  of  a  mother  but  for  one 
short  month,  and  this  little  Meeta  seemed  to 
come  to  supply  the  place  of  her  who,  if  living, 
would  how  have  been  just  her  age.  Jan  left  her 
to  her  care  and  went  away,  comforted  to  know 
that  the  angel  he  once  worshipped  would  care  for 
his  child. 

He  saw  them  no  more  for  a  year.  One  bright 
evening,  when  the  world  was  aglow  with  the  red 
light  of  sunset,  Meeta  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  shrieked  out  a  joyful  recognition  of  her 
father.  There  was  no  phantom  of  death  visible 
now  in  the  cheerful,  wide  open  house.  The 
memory  of  the  dead  was  cherished  there  still, 
but  not  with  murmuring  or  complaints.  And  in 
the  still  hush  of  twilight,  when  the  child  and  the 
old  people  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Hans  had 
walked  out  with  a  young  girl  who  did  not  dislike 
the  attentions  of  a  prosperous  artist,  if  he  was  a 
little  old,  the  lovers  of  former  years  sat  together 
and  spoke  of  the  old  time  and  the  new.  And 
then  Matilda  told  him  what  were  the  last  words 
of  Justus  :  "  If  ever  my  brother  is  free  again, 
and  asks  you  to  love  him,  for  my  sake  repay  him 
for  what  he  suffered  once  for  me !" 
I  »■»  » 

"No  Time." — We  complain  that  we  have 
"  no  time."  An  Indian  Chief,  one  of  the  Six 
Nations  once  said  a  wiser  thing  than  any  philos- 
opher. A  white  man  remarked  in  his  hearing 
that  he  had  not  time  enougli.  "  Well,"  replied 
Rod  Jacket,  gruffly,  "  1  suppose  you  have  all 
there  is !"  He  is  the  wisest  and  best  man  who 
can  crowd  the  most  good  actions  into  now. — 
Emerson. 
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LORD  LYNDHURST. 

We  prosf-nt  herewith  an  excellent  likeness  of 
John  Singleton  Copley,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen  of 
England,  and  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation. 
The  circumstance  of  his  birth  invests  him  with  a 
peculiar  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
particularly  in  this  locality.  The  ex-chancellor 
of  England  is  an  American  by  birth,  and  was 
born  in  this  city,  in  the  year  1772.  Ho  has,  con- 
sequently, reached  an  extreme  old  age,  though 
still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  intellect.  His  father, 
Copley  the  artist,  was  the  Vandyke  of  America. 
Time,  as  in  the  case  of  all  true  works  of  art,  has 
added  immeasurably  to  the  value  of  his  produc- 
tions, but  they  were  highly  appreciated  in  his 
day,  as  the  illustrious  names  of  his  numerous 
sitters  testify.  Much  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
England,  where  ho  died,  and  where  his  fame 
is  preserved  by  his  great  historical  paint- 
ing, the  "  Death  of  Chatham."  The  subject  of 
our  notice  was  taken  to  England  by  his  father, 
studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1804. 
As  a  politician,  the  outset  of  his  career  was 
marked  by  strong  radicalism,  but  he  afterwards 
drifted  over  to  the  opposite  side.  The  law  richly 
rewarded  its  votary.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  succeeded  Eldon  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He 
resigned  the  great  seal  in  1830,  was  Lord  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  till  1834,  resumed  the  seal  for 
another  year,  again  resigned,  and  was  a  third 
time  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in 
1841,  remaining  in  office  till  1846. 
He  has  been  the  recipient  of  vari- 
ous honors,  and  bears  the  civic  ti- 
tles of  D.  C.  L.  and  E.  R.  S.  It 
is  a  fact  to  be  remarked  that  all  the 
greatest  English  lawyers  are  long- 
lived.  On  examination  it  will, 
however,  be  found  that  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  order  to  enable  a  man  to 
go  through  the  amount  of  work 
which  alone  can  constitute  a  suc- 
cessful barrister,  you  must  presume 
a  physical  constitution  of  iron,  a 
capability  of  adapting  his  habits  to 
the  requirements  of  his  calling, 
and  an  organization  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  not  too  predomi- 
nant. The  demands  on  one  who 
undertakes  to  reach  the  Woolsack 
or  the  Bench,  are  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood, and  have  been  reduced  to 
pithy  phrases,  such  as  Lord  El- 
don s,  "  that  a  barrister  must  live 
like  a  hermit  and  work  like  a 
horse;"  or  the  cynical  aphorism, 
that  to  be  a  great  lawyer  or  a  good 
judge,  you  must  have  a  bad  heart 
and  a  good  digestion.  There  are  a 
few  instances  in  which  successful 
advocates  at  the  English  bar  have 
for  a  time  triumphed,  by  the  mere 
force  of  energy  and  will,  over  de- 
ficiencies of  bodily  organization ; 
but  it  has  been  almost  invariably 
found  that  in  these  cases  that  one 
day  they  unexpectedly  broke  down 
and  never  recovered.  Among  the 
body  of  peers  which  are  designated 
Law  Lords,  there  are  some  notable 
examples  of  the  theory  above 
stated.  Without  doubt,  however, 
the  greatest  phenomena  among 
aged  lawyers  and  statesmen,  is 
Lord  Lyndhurst  That  noble  and 
learned  lord  is  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year ;  and  already  this  session  he 
has  come  forward  to  surprise  and 
delight  the  assembly  which  he  has 
so  long  adorned.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  it  used  to  be  said,  when  Lord 
Lyndhurst  brought  forward  some 
question  of  importance,  which  ho 
illustrated  in  a  speech  of  singular 
clearness  and  pregnant  with  matter, 
that  he  could  hardly  bo  expected 
to  appear  in  the  same  character  in 
another  session.  Nevertheless, 
year  after  year  ho  has  pursued  the 
same  course,  exhibiting  gradual 
tendencies  to  physical  infirmity,  but  little  or  no 
symptom  of  cecay  in  hismental  characteristics. 
On  a  recent  occasion  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
presented  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers,  to  call 
attention  to  a  subject  with  which  he  has  a  hered- 
itary as  well  as  an  acquired  right  to  deal.  Him- 
self the  son  of  a  distinguished  painter  and  an 
academician,  and,  a-s  he  stated  himself,  in  early 
life  intimately  associated  with  art  and  its  pro- 
lessors,  he  was  quite  justified  in  becoming  the 
exponent  of  the  constitution  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  On  this  occasion,  as  has 
been  the  case  of  late  years,  he  had  a  little  difficulty 
in  rising  from  his  seat,  but  after  that  he  stood  as 
erect  as  many  a  man  thirty  years  his  junior,  and 
he  delivered  a  speech  full  of  facts,  points  of  law, 
recollections,  and  ratiocinations,  framed  in  neat 
well-poised,  lucid  sentences,  and  delivered  with- 
out a  note  and  without  a  correction.  This  cir- 
cumstance, although  of  annual  occurrence,  is 
still  more  interesting  in  each  succeeding  year, 
and  we  have  thought  that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  first 
parliamentary  appearance  this  year  was  a  not 
inappropriate  occasion  of  presenting  one  of  the 
most  recent  portraits  of  him  to  our  readers. 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  RESOLVE. 

On  the  14th  I  was  a  wonder  to  myself;  aston- 
ished I  had  any  mind  left  ;.and  yet  it  seemed  in 
the  goodness  of  God  uncommonly  clear.  I  laid 
in  bed  long  after  my  wife  and  daughter  were  up, 
and  my  conscience  drove  me  to  madness.  I  hated 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  when  light  came 
I  hated  the  light,  I  hated  myself,  my  existence. 
I  asked  myself,  "  Can  I  restrain  f  Is  it  possible? 
Not  a  being  to  take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead  me 
or  help  me  along,  and  say  you  can."  I  was 
friendless,  without  help  or  light — an  outcast.  My 
wife  came  up  stairs,  and  knew  I  was  suffering, 
and  ask  me  to  go  down  to  breakfast.  I  had  a 
pint  of  whiskey,  and  thought  I  would  drink  ; 
and  yet  I  knew  it  was  life  or  death  with  me  as  I 
decided.  Moderate  drinkers,  beware  !  take  care 
you  don't  get  into  this  condition.  Well,  I  told 
my  wife  I  would  come  down  presently.  Then 
my  daughter  came  up  and  asked  me  down.  I  al- 
ways I»ved  her  more  because  she  was  a  drunk- 
ard's friend — my  only  friend.  And  then  she 
said,  "  Father,  don't  send  me  after  whiskey  to- 
day." I  was  tormented  before,  but  this  was  un- 
expected torture.  I  told  her  to  leave  the  chamber, 
and  she  went  down  crying,  and  said  to  her 
mother,  "  Father  is  angry  with  me."  Wife  came 
up  again,  and  asked  me  to  take  some  coffee.  I 
told  her  I  did  not  want  anything  of  her,  and  cov- 
ered myself  in  bed.  I  soon  heard  some  one  ou- 
ter the  room,  and  I  peeped  out  and  saw  it  was 
my  daughter.     I  then  thought  of  my  past  life. 


"^nt  breaking  up  and  going  home  to  mother's. 
My  yari ;«  covered  with  brick,  and  as  I  went 
over  the  bricK,  ..ifg  listened,  as  she  told  me,  to 
determine  whether  n-t  g,te  opened  drunk  or  so- 
ber, for  she  could  tell ;  ana  k  opened  sober  and 
shut  sober;  and  when  I  entereo,  my  wife  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  rooib  to  see  me 
when  I  came  in.  She  was  astonished  ;  hut  I 
smiled,  and  she  smiled,  as  I  caught  her  keen  bla»v 
eye.  I  told  her  quick — I  could  not  keep  it  back 
— "  /  hare,  put  my  name  to  the  temperance  pledtje, 
never  to  drink  as  loni/  as  I  live  !" 

It  was  a  happy  time.  I  cried,  and  she  cried  ; 
we  could  not  hush  it,  and  our  crying  waked  up 
our  daughter,  and  she  cried  too.  I  tell  you  this, 
that  you  may  know  how  happy  the  reformation 
of  a  drunkard  makes  his  family.  I  slept  none 
that  night;  my  thoughts  were  better  than  sleep. 
Next  morning  I  went  to  see  my  mother;  old  as 
she  was,  I  must  go  and  see  her,  and  tell  her  of 
our  joy.  She  had  been  praying  twenty  years  for 
her  drunken  son.  Now  she  said,  "  It  is  enough  ; 
I  am  ready  to  die."  It  made  all  my  connections 
happy. — Autobiography  of  John  Hawkins. 

HOW  TO  M.\KE  MONEY  WITH  POULTRY. 

I  see  so  many  discussions  about  the  profits  of 
poultry  in  your  paper,  that  it  induces  me  to  sug- 
gest the  following,  which,  if  faithfully  put  in 
practice,  will  give  the  desired  result,  viz.,  large 
profits.  The  object  is  to  have  hens  that  will  lay 
an  egg  a  day  every  day  of  the  year.     Thus,  if 


allowed  to  set.  Any  eggs  that  want  to  be  hatched, 
should  bo  hatched  by  artificial  means  (an  ecca- 
lobeon),  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  hens  from  lay- 
ing. In  the  choice  of  poultry  discard  all  except 
good  barnyard  fowl, — Dominiques,  Dorkings, 
and  Spanish  will  do  well,  and  the  common  dung- 
hill fowl.  These  will  prove  uninterrupted  good 
layers. 

As  above,  a  man  with  a  thousand  hens  will  get 
30,416  dozens  of  eggs  a  year,  worth  at  20  cents 
P« dozen,  $6083.3 1  ;  butinwintereggs  will  some- 
times »«ll  for  one-third  to  one-half-more,  and  of- 
ten double  the  price  in  summer.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  acres  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  100,000 
hens ;  but  then  room  should  be  had  else- 
where to  prepare  the  meat,  the  expense  of  which 
would  be  high,  but  the  income  would  be  large— 
almost  fabulous,  however  true  and  certain. 

Properly  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  feeding, 
will  depend  on  how  the  meat  can  be  procured. 
Near  a  large  city  it  will  be  less  than  elsewhere, 
owing  to  the  better  supply  of  dead  horses,  so  that 
in  a  measure,  the  greater  the  number  of  hens, 
the  less  the  meat  will  cost ;  for  there  any  number 
of  dead  horses  and  dogs  caii  be  got,  and  even 
particularly  a  profit  can  be  made  on  dead  horses, 
so  that  the  meat  would  cost  almost  and  in  many 
cases  nothing ;  for  the  hides,  the  blood,  the 
heads,  hoofs  and  bones  can  be  disposed  of;  the 
glue  and  Prussian  blue  manufacturers  will  buy 
the  heads,  hoofs  and  joints ;  the  tanner  will  buy 
the  hide  ;  the  button-makers  will  buy  the  large 
bones  ;  cutlers  will  buy  the  small 
and  flat  bones  for  handles,  or  the 
rest  of  the  bones  can  be  sold  to 
bone-dust  makers  for  manure,  etc., 
or  the  gluten  can  be  boiled  and 
made  into  gelatine.  Any  quantity 
of  meat  can  be  prepared  by  chop- 
,  ping  it  fine,  packing  it  into  barrels 

with  salt  and  pepper,  and  kept  in 
a  temperature  a  little  above  freez- 
ing, all  the  year  round.  The  hens 
eat  the  meat  greedily,  and  thrive 
uncommonly  on  it.  Any  one  can 
thus  graduate  the  income  he  is  de- 
sirous to  realize  from  any  given 
number  of  hens.  No  hen  should 
bo  kept  over  four  years.  All  at 
that  age  should  be  fed  entirely  on 
grain  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
sold  off.  I  have  set  this  ball  in 
motion,  so  keep  it  rolling.  But 
everything  is  to  be  done,  first  and  at 
all  times  with  attention,  due  care 
and  perseverance.  The  profits  with 
hens,  however,  commence  with  the 
first  day  if  it  is  properly  put  in  ex- 
C('ution  and  readiness.  —  F.  A. 
Nauts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the 
Country  Gentleman. 


THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  LYNDHURST. 


I     ^m^     t 


To  the  old  question,  "  What  has  posterity  ever 
done  for  us '"  we  may  safely  say  that  posterity, 
or  at  least  the  idea  of  it,  has  done  and  is  doing 
two  most  important  things ;  it  increases  the  en- 
ergy of  virtue  and  diminishes  the  excess  of  vice  ; 
it  makes  the  best  of  us  more  good,  and  the 
worst  of  us  less  bad. 


my  degradation,  misery  of  my  friends,  and  felt 
bad  enough.  So  I  called  her,  and  said,  "Han- 
nah, I  am  not  angry  with  you,  and  I  shall  not 
drink  any  more."  She  cried,  and  so  did  I.  I 
got  up  and  went  to  the  cupboard  and  looked  at 
the  enemy,  my  whiskey-bottle,  and  thought,  "  Is 
it  possible  I,  can  be  restored  V  and  then  I  turned 
my  back  upon  it.  Several  times  while  dressing 
I  looked  at  the  bottle,  but  thought  I  should  bo 
lost  if  1  yielded.  Poor  drunkard  I  there  is  hope 
for  you  !  You  cannot  be  worse  off  than  I  was  ; 
not  more  degraded,  or  more  of  a  slave  to  appe- 
tite.    You  can  return,  if  you  will.     Try  it,  try  it! 

Well,  Monday  night  I  went  to  the  society  of 
drunkards,  and  there  I  found  all  my  old  bottle- 
companions.  1  did  not  tell  anybody  I  was  going, 
not  even  my  wife.  I  had  got  out  of  difficulty,  but 
did  not  know  how  long  I  would  keep  out.  The 
"  six-pounders  "  of  the  society  were  there.  We 
had  fished  together — got  drunk  together.  We 
stuck  like  brothers,  and  so  we  do  now  that  we  are 
sober.  One  said,  "  There  is  Hawkins,  the  regu- 
lator, the  old  bruiser,"  and  they  clapped  ^a^ 
laughed,  as  you  do  now.  But  there  was  no 
laugh  or  clap  in  me.  I  was  too  sober  and  sol- 
emn for  that.  The  pledge  was  read  for  my  ac- 
commodation ;  they  did  not  say  so,  and  yet  I 
know  it.  They  all  looked  over  my  shoulder  to 
see  me  write  my  name.  I  never  had  such  feel- 
ings before.     It  was  a  great  battle. 

At  eleven  I  went  home.  Because  when  I 
stayed  out  late  I  always  went  home  drunk,  wife 
had  given  me  up  a^io,  and  she  began  to  think 


you  begin  with  300  hens,  they  must  lay  300  eggs, 
or  2.5  dozen  a  day,  or  9125  dozen  a  year,  wliich 
at  20  cents  per  dozen,  will  be  $182.5  a  year  ;  the 
expenses  on  this  will  be  about  $.500.  If  a  man 
has  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  he  can  begin  with 
1000  hens  and  about  80  or  100  roosters.  He  will 
have  to  inclose  his  land  with  board  fences  live  or 
six  feet  high  ;  make  the  hen-hou«es  along  that 
fence,  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  front,  with  doors  and  windows  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet — one  or  two  roosting  poles  along 
the  whole  length  back,  so  as  to  give  every  bird 
one  foot  square  to  roost — the  nests  can  bo  put 
under  the  windows  or  back  part  of  the  house; 
there  will  bo  then  .'■ufficient  space  in  the  muldle 
for  a  storm  and  feeding  room  to  put  them  in 
stormy,  weather — the  house  in  such  weather  be- 
ing well  supplied  with  clear  water  and  ashes, 
lime  and  sand,  for  the  hens  to  roll  and  dust  them- 
selves in. 

Tho  interior  of  the  six  acres  will  have  to  be 
divided  into  several  divisions,  which  can  be  done 
with  lath  fences,  so  as  to  keep  the  poultry  in  as 
many  distinct  groups  as  possible.  They  will  nat- 
urally roost  in  the  house,  the  groups  by  them- 
selves also,  although  it  may  be  partitioned  off 
for  that  purpose,  and  also  well  supplied  with  clear 
water  every  day,  lime,  ashes  and  sand.  The 
way  to  make  them  lay  every  day  is  to  feed  them 
on  nothing  but  cut  raw  meat,  which  jnay  be 
of  any  kind — horse,  or  dog,  or  any  other  meat, 
worms,  caterpillars,  or  offal  meat.  They  will 
then  lay  every  day  certain.     No  hens  should  be 


THE  LANDRAIL. 

One  of  the  most  singular  traits 
in  the  character  of  tho  landrail  is 
this,  that  upon  the  appearance  of 
danger  it  feigns  to  be  a  dead  bird. 
This  habit  of  feigning  to  bo  dead  or 
wounded,  frequently  results  from 
maternal  affection,  and  is  usually 
shown  to  divert  attention  from  the 
helpless  young  and  fix  it  on  them- 
selves. Partridges  manage  this  af- 
fair very  adroitly,  and  also  other 
birds ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
few  records  exist  of  the  landrail, 
none  of  the  wild  duck,  resorting  to 
this  stratagem.  The  following  an- 
ecdotes, therefore,  are  of  value. 
Mr.  John  Bakewell,  of  Castle  Don- 
ington,  in  Leicestershire,  went  out 
with  Mr.  Hudson,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  shoot  over 
his  farm.  They  were  accompanied 
by  a  thoroughly-broken  retriever, 
who  would  not  bruino  his  game. 
The  dog  came  to  a  landrail,  which 
he  caught  and  brought  to  his  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Bakewell,  the  bird  being 
to  all  appearance  quite  dead.  Mr. 
Bakewell  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
carried  all  the  morning.  On  reach- 
ing home  he  took  it  and  laid  it  on 
a  side-table  in  the  room  in  which  they  sat  down 
to  dinner.  During  dinner  the  bird  was  observed 
to  raise  its  head  and  suddenly  dash  at  tho  win- 
dow. Upon  going  to  it,  it  soon  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  death,  closing  its  eyes  and  remaining 
perfectly  passive.  It  was  again  laid  upon  the 
side-table.  After  remaining  there  for  perhapg 
half  an  hour,  it  again  raised  its  head  and  made 
a  rush  at  the  window,  and  was  a  second  time 
taken  up  as  before.  The  lady  of  the  house  was 
so  interested  in  these  extraordinary  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  bird,  that  she  interceded  for 
his  life,  and  it  was  accordingly  taken  into  the  gar- 
den and  laid  upon  the  grass  plot,  and  was  ob- 
served with  much  interest.  After  a  while  it  was 
noticed  to  open  one  eye,  and,  not  seeing  its  ob- 
servers, raised  its  head  cautiously,  and  believing 
that  the  time  for  escape  had  arrived,  made  off, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  This  anecdote  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  Huish,  of  Castle  Don- 
ington.  It  occurred  some  time  ago ;  but  there 
are  two  living  witnesses  of  the  fact— *Mr.  Hud- 
son, who  now  resides  at  Barrow-upon-Soar,  and 
Mrs.  Bakewell,  widow  of  Mr.  Bakewell.  The 
former  told  the  fact  to  Mr.  Huish,  expressing  at 
tho  same  time  a  wish  that  so  curious  a  circum- 
stance should  not  go  unrecorded. — London  Field. 

^    ^mm    * 

A  man  who  has  no  good  quality  but  courage, 
is  in  a  very  ill  way  towards  making  an  agreeable 
figure  in  the  world ;  because  that  which  he  has 
superior  to  other  people  eauuot  be  excited  with- 
out raising  himself  an  enemy. 
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^0tt's  €ox\xtx. 


BURNS'S  FLOWERS. 

A  DIRGE. 

['■'•  I  have  some  favorite  flowers,  among  which  are  the 
mountaiu-daisy,  the  harebell,  the  foxglove,  the  wild-briar 
rose,  aud  the  hoary  hawthorn,  that  I  view  aad  bung 
over  with  particular  delight.''] 

Earth,  receive  the  flowers  ye  gnve! 

Kiss  them,  wind*,  until  they  die! 
Write,  ye  spirits,  nVr  their  graves, 

Here  a  poet's  dear  ones  lie. 

Daisy,  type  of  tnaoy  hearts, 
Trodden  mo8»  by  those  who  love  thee ; 

Striving,  as  the  foot  departs. 
Still  to  smile  on  all  above  thee. 

Uarebelle  ringing — yet  no  wind — 
As  some  sprite,  in  puzzled  doubt 

Touching,  playfully,  to  find, 
Shakes  the  timorous  music  out! 

Foxgloves,  rich  in  summer  dyes, 
Uone^ed  storehouse  of  the  bee; 

Now  his  prison,  now  his  prise ; 
Let  the  bulky  epoiler  free ! 

"Wild-briar  bloom,  snatched— not  by  foes, 
Sbenthe  thy  iufant-wounJing  thorn! 

Bud  to  bud,  and  ro.-»e  to  rose. 
Beauty  dying,  beauty  born! 

Hawthorn  white,  whose  fragrant  breath 

Echoes  to  the  passer-by 
All  that  spring  time  ever  saith, 

All  that  summer  can  reply.  « 


GOD  AND  MAMMON. 

Behold  yon  servitor  of  God  and  Mammon 

Who,  binding  up  his  Bible  with  hi^  ledger, 
Blends  Gospel  texts  with  trading  gammon, — 

A  blackleg  saint,  a  spiritual  hedger, 

Who  backs  his  rigid  Sabbath,  so  to  speak, 

Against  the  wicked  remnant  of  the  week; 

A  saving  bet  against  his  sinful  bias. 

*^Kogue  that  I  am,"  he  whispers  to  himself, 

"I  lie,  I  cheat — do  anything  for  pelf; 

But  who  on  earth  can  say  1  am  not  pious?*' 

Hood. 


GODS   TIME. 
God  lights  both  stars  and  souls;  their  glory  is 
Their  measure  of  His  being.     Who  would  yhine 
]n  His  full  light  must  tarry  like  the  t^tars 
Aud  bide  Guds  time— not  in  hibernal  coil, 
But  with  a  watchful  youl  laid  bare  to  heaven, 
And  in  a  ceaseletss  pra>er.  drinking  in 
The  light  that  moved  him  onward  to  his  rise. 

Anonymous. 


INDIFFERENCE. 

0,  who  would  love?    1  wooed  a  woman  once, 
But  she  was  sharper  than  an  eastern  wind, 
Aud  all  my  heart  turned  from  her,  as  a  thorn 
Turns  from  the  sea.— Tennvson. 


OOSSIP  W^ITH  THE  RKADER, 

—  We  are  afraid  that  for  many  months  to  come  the 
journals  of  the  world  will  be  crowded  with  accounts  of 
marches,  battles,  and  all  the  '*  pomp,  pride,  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war  "  Heaven  avert  the  curse  from 
the  western  world!  Surely  man  is  a  fighting  animal. 
What  wars  by  sea  and  land  has  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  boasted  age  of  enlightenment,  of  religion,  of  art, 
science,  and  letters,  already  witnessed.  There  has  been 
one  almost  incessant  roar  of  cannon  aud  din  of  steel, 
and  nations  are  yet  as  ready  to  fly  to  arms  instead  of 
diplomacy,  as  in  the  dark  ages.  But  if  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  spring  liberty  for  the  down-trodden  millions, 
though  we  may  deplore  the  carnage,  we  cannot  regret 

the   contest Hon.   James   0.  Putnam,  in  a  recent 

letter,  gives  the  following:  *' When  in  the  Island  of 
Madeira,  I  saw  a  few  cases  of  intoxication  among  the 
poorer  people,  and  1  had,  from  a  nine  years  resident  cler- 
gyman, this  explanation  :  That  before  the  failure  of  the 
wine  cropin  Madeira  (formerly  the  annual  yield  was  about 
15,000  pipes  of  wine,  now  five  or  six  hundred),  there  was 
scarcely  any  drunkenness  on  the  island,  but  the  failure 
had  placed  wine  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor,  they  now 
cultivated  the  sugar  cane,  from  which  was  manufactured 
a  strong  spirit  now  iu  common  use.  And  the  result  was 
that  drunkenness  had  appeared  as  the  wine  disap- 
peared.''  The  second  volume  of  Buckle's  History  of 

Civilivition  has  appeared  in  England.  Throughout  the 
work  the  author  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  America, 
her  institutions  and  great  men.  In  the  last  chapter,  he 
thus  writes:  '*  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  injustice  of  the 
BngUsb  government,  rose  in  arms,  turned  on  their  op- 
pressors, and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
t^ined  their  independence.  In  1776  the  Americans  laid 
before  Europe  that  noble  Declaratioa,  which  ought  to  be 
hung  up  iu  the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on 
the  porch  of  every  to>al  palace.  In  words,  the  memory 
of  which  can  never  die,  they  declared  the  object  of  the 
institution  of  government  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
people;  that  from  the  people  alone  it  derives  its  powers, 

etc.*' At  the  recent  review  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 

ftt  Paris,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  l<>ench  throne  was 
present,  dressed  like  a  corporal,  with  a  funny  little  bear- 
skin cap  on  his  little  '^  pow."  He  has  just  entered  on 
bis  fourth  year.     Perhaps  heir-presumptive  would  he  the 

better  title  for  him The  particulars  of  the  Marquis 

of  Waterford's  death  are  given  in  an  Irish  paper.  It 
seems  that  white  hunting  he  was  leaping  a  small  fence, 
half  bank,  half  wall,  not  more  than  two  feet  hig.i,  when 
the  horse  missed  his  hind  l(;gs  on  the  hank,  and  dropped 
faU  fore  legs  into  a  small  rut  on  the  other  side,  which 
threw  the  animal  on  \tn  knt»es  aud  nose,  so  that  his  lord- 
ship was  thrown  off  on  hU  fiee,  his  hunting  cap  having 


a  dint  in  the  top,  but  there  being  no  cut  o**  ^-^iiiscon  the 
head.  On  being  lifted  up  he  was  r-^^ed  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, but  was  entirely  un'-'^J^t^if"^  ^^^  never  afterwards 
spoke.  He  lived  ab"'^*'  ^^^  minutes,  and  the  only  sign 
of  life  was  thp'  oe  drew  up  one  leg  and  sighed.  Imme- 
diatelv  orft^r  this,  a  doctor,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
b«tJt,  wasin  att-endance,  and  pronounced  life  extinct, 
death  haviug  been  produced  by  concussion  of  the  brain. 
The  marquis  led  a  sad  life  before  he  was  married,  but  of 
late  years  we  have  heard  very  little  to  his  discredit  and 

much  to  his  honor A   London  critic  pronounces 

Bosio   the  greatest  singer  living They  grow  some 

tall  vines  in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems.  We  measui-ed.  a  few 
days  ago,  says  the  York  county  {Pa.)  Star,  a  vine,  its 
equal  in  size  we  doubt  whether  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  wild  or  native  growth,  and  we  are  not 
aware  either  of  the  quality  or  variety  of  the  fruit  it 
bears.  The  main  vine  measures  thirty-seven  inches  in 
circumference,  or  is  a  fraction  over  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter, the  l>ranche?  from  which,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen 
or  more,  cover  five  large  forest  trees,  running  to  their 

very  tops,  possibly  sixty  feet  in  height Mery  and 

Meyerbeer  have  composed  a  ballad  together,  entitled, 
"The  Spectre  of  the  Castle  of  Baden,'"  an  inspiration 
which  the  two  geniuses  have  received  after  a  visit  to 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  much-loved  Badeu, 
which  was  peculiarly  mystic,  and  led  to  a  champagne, 
etc  supper  after  it  ....  A  Fiji  prince,  who  wished  to 
have  the  population  over  whom  be  ruled  gathei'ed  from 
the  scattered  villages  and  located  around  his  own  dwell- 
ing, instructed  the  officers  sent  to  carry  out  his  com- 

mauds  to  bake  nil  who  should  refuse  to  comply The 

English  nobility  arc  liberal  patrons  of  art.  We  read  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  gave  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of 
"Mrs  Hoare  and  Child;'-  aud  Lord  Ward  gave  eleven 
hundred  guineas  for  the  Sir  Joshua  portrait  of  "  Miss 
Penelope  Boothby."  Lord  Ward  has  got  a  better  pic- 
ture, and  at  less  than  half  Lord  Hertford's  price,  says 

the  News Heine  says  each  country  has  its  peculiar 

cookery  and  its  peculiar  womankind — and,  contemplated 
from  a  high  idealized  stand-point,  the  women  every- 
where have  a  certain  agreement  with  the  cookery  of  the 

country Archbishop   Purcell.  of   Cincinnati,   in  a 

pastoral  letter  just  published,  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
idleness  of  boys  when  they  leave  school — an  idleness 
which  is  often  not  wilful  but  compulsory— idle  because 
unable  to  find  anything  to  do — we  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  vice,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  society.  It  is  such  an  evil  that  we  look  on  the 
military  despotisms  of  Europe,  which  take  young  men 
from  their  families  or  the  streets  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
compels  them  to  serve  in  the  army,  as  a  comparative 
blessing.  In  the  service  they  acquire  habits  of  obedi- 
ence to  superiors,  cleanliness,  regularity  and  order.  In 
our  large  cities,  hundreds  of  boys  and  young  men  are 
wasting  energies  which  they  are  anxious  to  devote  to  the 
conquest  of  a  respectable  position  in  society,  and  there- 
fore to  the  public  good;  but  they  know  not  what  to  do; 

they  are  idle  because  no  man  hath  hired  them.'' An 

Irish  king-at-arms  waited  on  the  bishop  of  Kilaloe  to 
summon  him  to  Parliament.  Being  dressed,  as  the  cere- 
mony required,  in  his  heraldic  attire,  the  bishop's  ser- 
vant was  so  mystified  with  his  appearance,  that,  carrying 
off  but  a  confused  notion  of  bis  title,  he  announced  him 

as  "the  king  of  trumps.*' What  an  argument  in 

favor  of  social  connection  is  the  observation,  that  by 
communicating  our  grief  we  have  less,  and  by  commu- 
nicating our  pleasure  we  have  more The  Vera  Cruz 

Progrcso  relates  the  following  incident  as  having  oc- 
curred during  the  recent  demonstration  of  the  Reaction- 
ists against  Vera  Cruz.  While  st'inding,  with  some  of 
his  officers,  on  the  hank  of  a  stream,  at  a  place  called 
La  Poza,  Gen.  Miramon  inquired  of  Col.  Cuevas,  chief  of 
the  artillery,  if  he  could  swim.  The  colonel,  not  know- 
ing what  to  expect,  replied  in  the  negative.  "  Then 
learnl"  exclaimed  Miramon:  and,  witha  sudden  push,  he 

.«ent  his  subordinate  headlong  into  the  water Balfe 

is  said  to  be  meditating  a  visit  to  Calcutta.  His  new 
opera  "Satanella,'-  has  proved  a  brilhant  success,  and 
was  performed  by  the  Harrison  aud  Pyne  troupe,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  for  fifty-eight  nights.  His  daughter,  Miss 
Victoria  Balfe.  has  lately  fulfilled  an  engagement  at  the 
Theatre  Koyal,  Turin,  in  the  part  of  Zerliua,  in  "Don 
Giovanni,''  which  she  sang  and  acted  with  grace  aud 
spirit.  Miss  Balfe  is,  for  the  present  season,  in  London, 
where  she  will  make  her  debut  in  "  La  Sounambula.''  as 
Elvino The  grandson  of  De  Foe.  the  author  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land;  the  great-grandson  was  a  vicar  in  Rutland;  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  De  Foe.  one  of  the  living  repre,«ent;itives 
of  the  family  of  the  great  novelist,  is  now  a  curate  in 

Leicestershire A  sailor  came  down  to  the  cabin  of 

Nelson's  ship  one  cold,  drizzly  day,  with  some  message, 
and  where  Lady  Hamilton  was  sitting.  Her  ladyship 
was  always  warm-hearted,  aud  seeing  the  cold  condition 
of  the  sailor,  asked  which  he  would  prefer,  a  glass  of 
wine  from  the  bottle  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  or  a 
glass  of  brandy.  "  It  don't  matter  which,"  replied 
Jack,  "but  if  your  ladyship  pleases,  lean  be  drinking 

the  wine  while  you  are  pouring  out  the  brandy." A 

miser  having  threatened  to  give  a  poor  man  some  blows 
with  a  stick,   "  I   don't  believe  you,"  said   the  other, 

"  for  you  never  gave  anything.'' Soulouque's  prime 

minister  is  said  to  have  cheated  the  ex-emperor  out  of 
all  his  ill-gotten  money,  and  is  enjoying  it  at  present  in 

Paris The  philosophers  tell  us  that  the  rain  which 

falls  from  the  clouds  make-*  a  component  part  of  what- 
ever grows  upon  the  earth.  Thus,  in  a  passing  shower, 
we  may  be  unconsciously    pelted   with    the  component 

parU  of  bulls,  sheep,  poets,  p.atriots,  and  editors An 

incurable  punster  declares  that  the  new  kind  of  paper, 
made  out  of  straw,  will  doubtless  lay  the  foundation  of 

anew   littrmture The   English   have    turned   Oude 

into  a  regular  Quaker  country,  levelling  there  nearly 
800  forts,  and  sei-iing  387  cannon,  and  975,000  arms  of  all 
kinds.  What  will  the  people  do  when  the  tigers  come 
into  their  towns  aud  villages  for  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner 
and  supper?  There  has  been  such  a  thing  iu  India  as  a 
towu  being  stormed  by  an  army  of  tigers. 


lovcigu  f  ntcUigcnt^. 


^ 


Matters  in  General. 

War  appears  now  to  be  inevitable,  if  it  has  not  already 
commenced.  No  one  appears  to  think  that  a  Congress 
will  be  able  to  settle  anything,  but  negotiations  will  have 
this  effect — to  show  the  world  the  atrocious  principles  of 
Austria.  Here  has  she  been  encircling  the  Papal  States 
with  a  cordon  of  troops  and  forts,  strengthening  her  po- 
sitions in  Italy,  for  years,  and  now  she  stands  ready,  in 
the  event  of  any  disturbance  in  France,  to  seize  upon  the 
whole  of  Italy,  as  she  has  already  grasped  the  fairest 
portion.  That  France  or  Sardinia  can  permit  this  men- 
acing attitude  to  exist  longer  is  impossible.  Austria  her- 
self has  precipitated  the  crisis,  and  if  England  knew  her 
true  interests,  she  would  hail  the  hostile  preparations  of 
France  and  Sardinia  with  delight.  But  if  an  arrange- 
ment was  patched  to-morrow,  with  the  existing  Iteling  of 
France,  Austria,  Sardinia  and  Russia  left  in  play,  the 
pro.'Jpects  of  the  repose  of  Europe  would  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  better  than  at  this  moment. — The  organ 
of  Napoleon's  private  cabinet  speaks  of  a  last  and  su- 
preme eQ'ort  which  England  and  Prussia  are  making  in 
behalf  of  peace,  referring  to  the  Austrian  proposition  for 
a  general  disarmament.  The  Patrie  asserts  that  France 
is  still  on  a  peace  footing.  She  has  collected  no  army 
on  her  frontier — has  not  applied  to  the  legislature  for  war 
credit — while  Austria,  haviug  increased  her  army  in 
Italy  to  100,000,  might  commence  a  campaign  to-mor- 
row.— The  Moniteur  publishes  a  decree  ordering  an  ap- 
portionment of  a  100,000  conscripts  among  the  different 
departments.  This  is  the  whole  contingent  of  the  year. 
In  ordinary  years  80,000,  and  in  some  years  40,000  have 
been  called  out. — Five  young  Persians  have  arrived  in 
Paris  from  Tehenm — two  of  them  to  study  medicine,  two 
to  be  educated  in  military  schools,  and  the  fifth,  who  is 
a  nephew  of  Ferruck  Khan,  to  be  an  outdoor  pupil  of 
one  of  the  principal  colleges.— Recently  four  hundred 
doctors  of  the  faculty  of  Paris  had  a  subscription  dinner 
at  the  grand  Hotel  du  Louvre,  the  price  of  tickets  being 
sixteen  francs  (.S3)  each.  The  dinner  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  triumph  of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  Allopathists 
over  the  Homocopathists,  in  a  judgment  in  their  favor 
before  one  of  the  French  courts. 

French  Republicans. 

The  French  republican  party  in  London  have  estab- 
lished a  publication,  which  contains  this  warning  of  the 
designs  of  Louis  Napoleon  on  Italy :  "  Pursuing  his 
system  of  hypocrisy  to  the  end,  he  destroyed  the  Repub- 
lic in  the  name  of  the  Republic;  and  in  the  nahie  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  under  the  pretext  of  re-estab- 
lishing it,  he  confiscated  it,  and  made  it  an  instrument 
of  tyranny.  Let  the  remembrance  of  these  deeds  act  as 
a  salutary  lesson  to  the  nations!  To-day,  the  same  man 
proceeds  by  the  same  means  of  falsehood  and  duplicity. 
In  order  to  march  forth  to  the  realization  of  his  fixed 
idea,  to  reconstitute  the  empire  in  its  former  dimensions, 
and  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  W^aterloo,  he  intends  lulHng 
Europe  into  sleep  up  to  the  last  moment,  deceiving  her 
vigilance  as  be  did  that  of  France." 

The  Late  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

It  appears  from  the  Indian  correspondence  that  no  tes- 
timonials have  been  erected  there  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  hero.  In  England,  a  similar  complaint  cannot  be 
made.  Already,  competitive  busts  and  colossal  statues 
have  been  subscribed  for.  The  bust  executed  in  marble 
and  now  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall.  London; 
the  colossal  statue  for  Trafalgar  Square,  now  in  progress; 
and  that  to  be  erected  at  Sunderland,  the  general's  birth- 
place, have  all,  after  severe  competition,  been  awarded 
for  execution  to  Mr.  Behnes. 

Bussia. 

The  Russian  government  has  forbidden  the  negotia- 
tions of  one  of  the  recent  Austrian  loans,  on  the  ground 
that  by  the  premiums  connected  therewith  (given  on  its 
redemption,  as  we  understand)  it  comes  under  the  law 
which  interdicts  foreign  lotteries.  This  act  is  also  con- 
strued by  some  as  a  significant  indication  of  the  dis- 
position of  Russia  towards  Austria. 

Austria. 

The  Austrian  government  is  said  to  have  declined  for 
the  moment  to  permit  M.  de  Lapeyriere.  a  Frenchman,  to 
take  the  supreme  direction  of  the  South-Austrian  and 
Lombardo- Venetian  railroads.  In  the  meantime,  the 
director-general  will  enjoy  o//«m  rum  tlignttau  and  his 
enormous  salary  of  125,000  francs  per  annum. 

Switzerland. 

The  federal  council  of  Switzerland  was  occupied  at  one 
of  its  recent  sittings  In  considering  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  expenses  which  might  be  caused  by 
the  armaments.  Two  plans  were  suggested— one,  a  loan 
from  capitalists,  and  the  other  a  national  subscription. 
The  council  decided  for  the  latter. 

Turin. 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  Turin  report  that 
there  has  been  a  mutiny  in  the  Ibilian  regiment  "  Airol- 
di,"  which  is  stationed  at  Agram,  in  Croatia.  The  story 
of  a  superior  officer  having  been  arrested  and  taken  to 
Verona  for  having  carried  on  a  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  Sardinians  is  also  false. 

New  Opera  House. 

The  site  of  the  new  opera  in  Paris  has  been  at  last  de- 
cided. The  building  is  to  occupy  the  spot  upon  which 
the  Hotel  d'Osmond  stood  until  recently.  It  is  situated 
TH  the  best  part  of  Paris,  aud  upon  one  of  the  most  open 
of  the  Boulevards. 

Bank  at  Beyrout. 

Some  Kugllsh  capitalists  have  established  a  bank  of 
discount  and  deposit  at  Beyrout,  Syria,  which  is  a  new 
feature  in  that  region,  and  very  useful  in  facilitating 
trade. 

Songs  cf  Franco. 

M  ('hauipHeury  is  collecting  the  rural  songs  of  Fraucc, 
both  mukic  and  words,  with  a  view  to  publication. 


BRITISH    POETS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

LITTI.E,    BROIVIV    &    CO., 

112  WASHINGTON  STKEET, 

BOSTON. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  British  Poets, 


From 


CIIAUCER 

to 

IVORDS^ORTII, 

HANDSOMELY  PRINTED  IN   NEAT  16mo  VOLUMES. 

Prii'c  75  Cents  per  Voliiiue. 

EACH  WORK  SOLD  SEPARATELY. 


riiniS  Collection,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred 
-*-  volumes  are  already  issued,  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  whole  works  of  the  most  distinguished  authors,  from 
Chaucer  to  VV^ordsworth,  with  selections  from  the  minor 
poets;  accompanied  with  Biographical.  Historical  and 
Critical  Notices  and  Portraits — the  whole  forming  a  far 
more  complete,  elegant  and  cheap  edition  of  the  British 
Poets  than  has  ever  appeared  before. 

The  numerous  testimonials  to  the  excellence  of  this 
series,  which  the  publishers  have  received,  hoth  from  the 
press  and  the  public,  iu  all  parts  of  the  country,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  popular  want  has  been  met  by 
this  edition,  which  is  univcrttally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  ever  issued,  both  iu  point  of  editorship  and  mechan- 
ical execution. 

The  following  are  now  ready : 
Akenside. 1  vol.    ;  Milton 3  vols. 


Ballads 8  vols. 

Fe:ittie 1  vol. 

Butler 2  vols. 

Campbell 1  vol. 

Chatterton 2  vols.  ; 

Churchill 3  vols. 

Coleridge 3  vols. 

Collins 1  vol. 

Cowper 3  vols. 

Donne 1  vol 

Dry  den 5  vols. 

Falconer 1  vol. 

Gay 2  vols. 

Goldsmith 1  voi. 

Gray 1  vol. 

Herbert 1  vol. 

Herrick 2  vols 

Hood 4  vols,  i 

Keats I  vol. 

Marvell 1  vol. 


Montgomery 6  vols. 

Moore (3  vols. 

Parnelland  Tickell.  .1  vol. 

Pope 3  vols. 

Prior 2  vols. 

Scott 9  vols. 

Sbakspeare I  vol. 

Shelley 3  vols. 

SkeltOQ 3  vols. 

Spenser 5  vols. 

Surrey 1  voL 

Swift 3  vols. 

Thomson 2  vols. 

Vaughan 1  vol. 

Watt« \yo\. 

White 1  vol. 

Wordsworth 7  vols. 

Wyatt 1  vol. 

Young 2  vols. 


"  This  series  of  the  British  Poets  is  by  far  the  best  col- 
lection we  have  anywhere  met  with." — N.  Y  Times, 

''  We  canmot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  this  edition 
— the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of  complete — of 
the  British  Poets  " — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

'*  A  more  beautiful  and  complete  edition  of  each  poet 
than  that  furnished  iu  this  series  cannot  he  found,  and 
certainly  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  force  of  cheap- 
ness can  any  further  go." — Southern  Literary  Gazette. 

"  We  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  this  whole  collection 
is  at  once  a  monument  of  the  best  taste  and  the  highest 
critical  skill,  and  a  rare  specimen  of  beautiful  mechani- 
cal execution.  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  do  not  bef-itate  to 
say  that  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  edition  of 
the  Briti.'sh  Poets  that  we  have  met  with." — Albany 
Evening  Journal. 

*' Every  author  introduced  into  this  series  is  edited 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  whole  is  intended  to  form 
the  most  complete  set  of  English  Poets  ever  published." 
— Boston  Hecorder. 

'•This  edition  should  grace  every  library,  public  and 
private,  and  he  that  may  own  it  may  not  have  cause  to 
envy  any  one  the  possession  of  any  other  edition." — 
Louisville  Journal. 

"  A  fairer  printed,  a  more  tasteful  or  more  valuable  set 
of  books  cannot  be  placed  in  any  library." — New  York 
Couritr  ami  Em/uirer. 

*'  The  best,  the  most  permanently  valuable,  the  most 
convenient,  and  the  cheapest  edition  of  the  standard 
poetical  literature  of  Great  Britain  ever  published." — 
Home  Journal. 

•'  We  regard  it  as  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient 
library  edition  of  the  British  Poets  jet  publitihed." — 
Philm/elphia  Evening  BuUftin. 

"We  do  not  know  any  other  edition  of  the  English 
Poets  which  combines  so  much  excellebce." — Bibliotkeca 
Sacra. 

*'  We  warmly  commend  it,  and  wish  it  a  success  pro- 
portioned to  its  merits."' — Brownson's  Review. 

"  This  series  is  the  most  elegant,  the  most  perfect,  that 
has  been  issued  in  this  country." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Undoubtedly  the  (;hfftpest  and  most  attractive  col- 
lection of  the  British  Poets  ever  published.'^ ^JUchmond 
Examiner.  mayl4   3w 

CASHMERE    SCARFS 

AND 

MANTIL,1.AS, 

SCABLET,    GREEN     AND    BIACK. 

A  FUI,L  ASSORTMENT. 

S.    J.    WILCOX    &    Co., 

Ballou's  Buildi>«,  24  W]^TEB  Streef. 

ACTIJNU  I'liAYS.     H.  W.  SWETT  &  Co.,  No.  P28 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass  ,  have  all  plays 
published   in   this  country.     13  cents  singly,  10  for  $1, 

free  by  mail.     Li?ts  furnished. 

THE    O^VGEXATED    BITERS. 

Let  the  Dyspeptic  be  of  good  cheer. 


NEW     GOODS 

FOR  SPRIIVO   AND   MUlfimUR  WEAR. 

A    FULL    ASSORTMEiNT    OF 

IiADIBS'    DB^US   GOODS. 
S.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

Ballou's  Building,  2-1  Winter  Street. 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

HKNRV  IE.  TUTTI.K, 
Nos.  259  AND  261  WASUINOTON  STKEET, 
Is  receiviDg  by  every  steamer  to  this  port,  I'ari.^  made 
Boots  and  Shoes.  Oi  American  mantt/itcturt',  bis  assort- 
ment is  very  full  and  complete  comprising  all  the  most 
desirable  styles  for  Ladles.  Oentlemeu,  Misses,  Boys  and 
Uhililren.  4w  ap30 

VUSItiMAG  AM>  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

KILBURN    &     MALLORY, 

90    WASHINGTON    STIIKET,   BOSTON. 
Refer  to  Ballou's  Pictorial.  3m  12 


BALLOU'S   PICTOIIIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTIOK  TO  AOVKRTISERS— The  immense 
circulation  of  the  Pictorial  makes  it  a  v«hiclc;  of  ad- 
vertisement that  is  rarely  otTcred  to  the  public.  Another 
faf!t  which  gr(?atly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial 
as  an  advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved^  and  not 
destroyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up 
every  six  months,  so  that  each  adverti.^ement  (all  being 
placed  on  the  inxi'h  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent 
card  of  the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  rnme. 

r?"  TeuMS  FOR  ADVERTiaiNa — Twfntyjive  rents  per 
line.  Advertlsimients  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
viiuce  of  tlie  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
editioa  occupies  fourteen  dnt/s  iu  printing      Address 

M.  "M    BA.FXOU,  Publisher  and  Frujmetor^ 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 

OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE, 

72  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


JUST  RECEIVED, 

CASES  OF  ^VHITE  GOOI>S, 

N/klNSOOKS,  JACONET   CAMBIUCS   AND   MUSI-INS, 

SH"18S    MUSI.INS,    CHKCKED    AND    STRIPED 

OAMBUICS  AND   MDSLINS,  BRILLIANTS, 

ALL  KINDS,    BOOK   MUSLINS, 

SLEEVE  MUSLINS 

All  at  prices  which  cannot  bb  bwalled  ia  this  city. 

EXAMINE. 

CVSlIinAIV    &     BROOK!^. 


CATHARTIC  LOZENGES. 

|\  mild,    elHcacious    and    palatable 
remedy 

FOR  (JONSl'U'ATION  OF  THE  BOSVELS, 
HABITUAL  COSTIVENESS, 
BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  SICK  HEADACHE. 

Brown's  Laxative  Troches, 

FOR  VARIOUS  FORMS  OP  DYSPEPSIA, 
INDIGESriO.V.  HEARTBURN, 
DISTRESS  OF  FOOD  AFTER  EATING. 

Brown's  Laxative  Troches, 

FOR  PILES,  FLATULENCY, 

INACTIVITY  OF  THE  LIVER, 
BILIOUS  AFFECTIONS,' 
For  many  unpleasant  symptoms  caused  by  irregularity 

and  neglect  of  nature- 
For  all  purpose.i  of  a.  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 
For  any  slight  Disorder  of  the  Stomach. 
For  Children  they  are  admirably  adapted,  beiog  simple 
and  safe. 

MADE  BY  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  25  cents  per  box. 

I^EW    SPBIIVO    TRIMMINOS. 

J  .  c .  o^Tg  o  o  d  , 

19  WINTER  STREET. 

Has  just  received  and  is  constantly  receiving  NEW 
STYLES  OF  DRESS  TRLMMINGS,  which  the  Ladies  are 
invited  to  examine. 

wiLLtAm  A.  greens:, 

FINE   ART   COMMISSION    AGENT, 

ROOM   No.  21  MERCANTILE  BUILDING, 

NO.    IG   SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON. 

HE  will  also  devote  attentioa  to  furnishing  tasteful 
FRAMEIS    for    Paintings,   Drawings,    Engravings, 
Photographs,  Mirrors,  etc 

A  lot  of  Fine  Engravings  ju.st  received  and  on  exhibi- 
tion. * 

(CT*  ^V".  A.  G.  will  wait  on  his  customers  at  their  resi- 
dences or  places  of  business,  if  desired. 
OIHce  hours  from  U  A.  M.  to  3  I*.  M.        may  14  eop3m 

TIIK    OXYGENATED    BITTERS. 

A  SOVEEEIGN  CUBE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 
NEW  TRIMMINGS 

—  AT  — 

P.  W.  COBB'S,  18  Winter  Street. 

TIIE  attention  of  the  Ladies  is  invited  to  the  extensive 
assortmeut  of  new  styles  of  trimming  goods  just 
opened. 

Chenille  Fringes — new  colora^ 
Pompom, 

Pompincttj 

Pompadour, 

Dnhlia  Trinimin^n, 
ap23         4w  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  cle. 

WORTH  THIAKIAG  OF.— Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  mueic,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  l>ing  about 
their  rooms  in  the  moet  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venieot  for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  jou 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  trilling  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

PICTURES   FOR  GRECIAN   AND  ANTIQUE 
PAINTING  are  only  published  by 

J.  E.  TILTON  &.  Co., 

161  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Who  forward  them,  postpaid  (with  full  and  epeclal  direc- 
tions how  to  paint),  to  any  address.    Send  for  a  list  and 
other  information  gratis. 

Dealers  and  teachers  supplied.  8  cow3m. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

PoBSespingall  tiie  modern  improvementsand  conveniences 
for  tile  accommod^ition  of  tile  travelling  public. 
8  eow3m.  I^En'IS  RIC£,  Proprietor. 

THE    O^^GEXATED^JirTERsT 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  EVERYWHERE. 

OR  KAIjK. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
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sonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  cli.^tanco,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  giveo.  if. 


ECONOMISE! 
TO  FAMILIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Kverybody  lias  hoard  of  the  famous 

CHINA  TEA  WABEIIOUSE, 

198   AVa.«bington  Ht.,  Boston, 

And  there  is  hardly  a  frtmlly  within 
twenty  miles  of  Bo.'itou  where  our 

TEA'S  AND  COFFEES 

Are  not  used      We  sell  every  descrip- 
tion of 

GREEN  AND  BLACK  TEAS, 

And  our  prices  range  from  25  cents 
per  pound  up  to  one  dollar.  We  sell  good  family  tea 
(black)  for  So  cents,  by  the  package  of  five  pounds;  also 
good  Young  fijson  (itreen)  for  3.5  cents. 

The  above  teas  are  as  good  as  are  usually  sold  in  coun- 
try stores  for  GO  cents  per  pound. 

WE  ^BUY  MORE  TEAS  AND  COFFEES, 

And  sell  more  and  cheaper  than  any  other  establishment 
in  New  England. 

Our  UOt  FEiiS  are  FRESU  every  day,  and  for  purity 
are  unrivalled. 

Teas  neatly  packed  in  ten  pound  chests,  for  family  use. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  gv/iug  to  the  railroads, 
we  have. 

BRANCH     STORES 

At  No.  65  Union  Street,  two  doors  from  tlie  corner  of 

Hanover  Street  (red  store). 

At  110  Court  Street  (store  painted  red). 

At  corner  of  Ueach  jiml  Albany  Streets. 

At  coruer  of  Washiugton  and  i*ioe  Streets. 

Call  on  us  when  you  come  to  Boston,  and  give  our 
goods  a  trial 

Orders  solicited  by  express. 

THOinAS  fi.  WIBYTAT., 

mayU  4w  198  WASUINGTON  ST..  MOSTON. 

OPPOSITE  TREMON I  HOUSE, 

72  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

JUST  RECEIVED, 

2000  dozen  LADIES',  GENTLEMENS,  CUILDREN'S, 
MISSES,  AND  BOYS 

HOSE, 

And  at  prices  too  which  cannot  be  equalled  in  this  city. 

GLOVES,    ALL     STYLES. 

The  very  best  French  Kid  Gloves,  at  63  cents  a  pair. 
The  best  Silk  Kid  finished  Gloves  at  50  cents  a  pair. 
Gauntlet  Gloves,  for  Ladies  and  Misses      EXAMINE. 

CUSHMAN  &  BROOKS. 
I>R.    WISTARS    BALSAM. 

The  great  Enemy  of  Consumption. 

TONIC. 

EVERY  one  at  times  feels  the  necessity  of  some  restor- 
ative of  the  vital  powers,  depressed  by  mental  or 
bodily  exhaustion.  In  such  conditions  let  every  one, 
instead  of  Hying  to  the  alcoholic  or  medicinal  stimulants, 
which  must  be  followed  by  depression  equal  to  their  ex- 
citement, reinvigorate  his  deranged  system  by  the  nat- 
ural tonic  elements  of  the  I-EUUVIAN  SYllUP. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  &  Co., 

INVITE   ATTENTION   TO    THEIU  ASSORTMENT  OF 

LADIES'  SPRING  GARMENTS. 

In  New  Styles,  and  of  the  most   thorough 

MAKE  AND   FINISH. 

B.4Liou's  BuaniKO,  24  Wintkr  Street. 

THE    O^VCEXATED    BITTERS. 

For  Debility,  Jaundice,  Liver  Complaint,  etc. 

A  Valuable  Remedy. 

"  rr^EIE  Vegetable  Pubnonary  Balsam,  prepared  by 
X  the  well  known  druggists^Messrs.  Reed.  Cutler  & 
Co  ,  of  this  city,  is,  we  have  good  authority  for  stating, 
one  of  the  beet  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Pul- 
monary Cojnplaints,  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  has 
stood  the  best  of  all  tests— time^  and  has  sustiiined  its  rep- 
utation for  more  than  thirty  tears. 

"  Physicians  of  the  highest  respectability  prescribe  it, 
and  thousands  of  families  keep  it  on  hand  as  a  standard 
family  medicine.'' — Boston  Journal. 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  whole  namb, 

''VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 

Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO.,  Druggists, 
33  ludia  Street,  Boston.  Mass..  and  sold  by  apothecaries 
and  country  merchants  generally.  Price,  large  size.  $1; 
small  t<ize.  50  cents.  Ii4w3m         12 

NO    DRUGS      HEALTH    AND   DISEASE.     A  book 
for  the  People.     By  Dr.  W.  W.  Hali.     Sent  free  on 
receipt  of  ©1.  H.  W  SWETT  &  Co., 

128  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DR.    WISTAirS    BALSAM. 

Cures  all  affections  of  the  Throat,  lungs,  Chest. 

ONE   HUJVDRKD   COMIC    SONGS.    Music  and 
Word.s,  incl^diog  the  best  and  most  popular  Hu- 
morous Songs  in  the  English  language.     Price,  50  cents. 

Pnblixhctl  by  OLIVER  DITSOIV  &-  Co., 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

PARSONS    &    GIBBY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDE'RIES, 

3inl5  NO.  3  WINTER  SVRKET. 

THE    O^VGEI^ATED    BETTERS. 

The  great  Remedy  for  Acidity,  Flatulency,  etc. 
©30.  O  RAY'S  ©30. 

Double  Thread  Sewing  Machine. 

tf  I..  TUKIVEK,  Ast.,  No.  63  Conil  Si.  ap23 

Smoke— Smokers— Smoking. 

I">ECEIVING  per  each  steamer  a  superior  assortment 
V  of  MEERSCH.^UM  PIPEJ.  TUBES  and  TRIM- 
MINGS. Pipes  repaired  and  MOUNTED  in  any  variety 
of  style.  FKKDEKIOK   BROWN.  Apothecary, 

ma)  7tf  68  Washington,  cor.  of  State  Street, 

BR.    WI^'fARS    B^ESiM. 

RUBS  DISEASE  OF  ALL  ITS  TERRORS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 
THK  CRICKKT  PLAYI-R'S- 

POCKET     COMPANION. 

CONT.MNIXO 

Rules  and  Henulations  for  forming 
Clubs  and  placing  the  Game,  lland- 
(iomely  Illustrated  with  cuts  and  di- 
agrams, neatly  bound  in  flexible 
cloth      Price,  25  cents. 

ALSO,  THE 

BASE  BALL  PLAYER'S 
rOC'KET    tOUlI'AiMOIV. 

Containing  information  concerning  that  favorite  game, 
with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 

"M  ASS.    CAME," 

AND  THE 

"NEW   YORK    GAME  " 

From  the  lust  official  roportP  of  the  AFsociationa  In  New 
York  itnd  Boston.     Illuntrattd  with  cuts. 

Price,  25  centi.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  to  clubs  on 
receipt  of  5Pl,00  by  mail,  or  one  copy  for  the  price  in 
stamps.  MAYIIKVV  &  BAKER,  Publishers, 

may?  2w  208  Washingtou  Street. 

THE    OXVGEXATED   BITTERS. 

A  Remedy  unfailing,  Sure  and  Permanent. 

E  N  T  JE  K  X  A  I  IV  M  E  I¥  T 

—  OF   TIIE  — 

Button  Children,  or  Fairy  Sisters. 

ri'^IlESK  two  little  girls  are  the  .smallest  girls  in  the 
X  world  flf  their  age.  being  only  2G  and  28  inches  high, 
9  and  11  years  old,  and  weighing  13  und  15  pounds. 

They  ?ing  the  following  sougs,  and  will  at  each  enter- 
tainment make  selections  from  them. 

1.  Gentle  Annie.  2  Darling  Nelly  Gray.  3-  Nancy 
Till.  4  Jtosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower.  5.  Old  Cabin  Home. 
G.  The  Ilazcl  Dell.  7.  Willie,  we  have  missed  you.  8. 
The  Mountain  Maid's  Invitation.  9.  0  Come,  Come 
Away.  10.  Wait  for  the  Wagon.  11.  What  is  Home 
without  a  Mother!     12.*Mary  had  a  little  Lamb. 

Admission,  25  cents.  Children  under  12  years  of  age» 
15  cents. 

They  will  give  entcrtaii  incnts  at  Mercantile  Hall,  Mon- 
day evening.  May  Oth,  at  8  o  clock,  and  every  afternoon 
aud  eveuing  at  3  aud  8  o'clock,  to  May  16  iuclut^ive. 

may?  2w  ALliEKT  NOKTON,  Manager. 

DR.    WiSTARVS    BALSAM. 

IS   A    GREAT    REMEDY. 
BAREGE    ROBES. 

A   COMPLETE   ASSORTMENT   OV 

IVEW    Ai^I»    ATTRACTIVE    ©ESIGiVS. 

S.  J.  WILCOX  &.  Co., 

Ballou's  Building,  24  W'inter  Street. 

DR.    W'SIAR'S    BALSAM. 

SOLD   EVERYWHERE. 
THE    ORAIVD    AQUARIA, 

—  AT   THE  — 

AQUARIAL  GARDENS, 

NO.  'it  BKOIflFIELD  STKEET. 

THIS  magnificent  display  of  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing ptienomena  of  nature  is  now  open  to  the  public 
from  y  o'clock  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

These  Ocean  and  River  Con5er7atories  are  the  most 
exquisitely  interesting  subjects  to  contemplate  ever  yet 
presented  t-i  the  admiring  gaze  of  mankind  by  the  hand 
of  taste  anl  refinement.  They  present  us  with  a  strik- 
ing and  perfect  illustration  of  Lift-  beneath  the  waters. 

Admission.  25  cents;  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
15  cents.      17tf     CUTTING  &  BUTLEU,  Proprietors. 

SILKS!     SILKS!! 

A   LAKGE   ASSORTMENT   IN    NEW   STYLES   OF 

CHOICE    OOODS, 

Which  we  oifer  at  our  usual  Low  Prices. 
S.  J.  WILCOX  &  CO., 

BALLon's  run-DiNa,  24  Winter  Street. 

THE    O^YGEIVATED    filTTERS. 

Cures  Heartburn,  Sick  Headache,  etc. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

Vr.    BAKER    Ac    Co.'s 

American,  French,  Hom(eopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premiitm 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  P.^ste, 
Cocoa  Sticks.  Soluble  Hom(eopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  zre  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warraDti-d 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishmcut  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  D}  speptic  ca.^es  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  York; 
Wm.  S.  Grant.  Philadelphia;  T.'V.  Brundige.  Baltintoro; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
genenilly.  WALTER  BAKBU  fc  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

DR.    W^TARS    BALSAM. 

A  sure  cure  for  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

PAPER     WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Nos  89ANDn3M[LK  STItEKT,  and  91  CONOKESS  ST., 

Importers  aii«l   ]>calrrN  in  all  dcMcrip* 

lioiin  of    Paper,    Paper  .*<iIoet<,    and 

IVIaniiracliirers'  iflateriali*.  Print- 

ini;,     Writing,     and     Colored 

Papers,    of    every    variety, 

MADE    TO    ORDER. 

ap30  3m 

LADIES'    CLOAKING, 

In  great  variety,  and  of  New  lUalcrial. 
S.  J.  WILCOX  &  CO., 

Baliods  Buildikq,  No.  24  Wixter  Street. 

THK    O^VGEXATKD    BlfTKR^. 

For  Nervousness,  Neuralgia,  Coativeness.'etc. 


ORANGE  FLOWER  LOTION 

IS  A  CERTAIN  .\ND  AORKE.MILK  IIE.VIEDY  FOK  THE 

EEMOVAL  OK  PREVENTION  OF 
PIMPI.KS, 
PIMPI.ES, 
PIMPJLES, 

FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 

TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 
TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 
TAN  AND  8DNBUBN, 

and  all  eruptiooM  on  the  face  and  skin.  It  Is  particularly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  to  prevent  Soreness  after 
Shaving,  and  for  preventing  Eruptions  which  «o  often 
follow.  Its  u«e  will  also  freshen  the  fkin  and  complex- 
ion, gradually  removiog  Pimples  arising  from  whatever 
cau!.e.  OKI,.\NDO  TOMI'KINS, 

ap:30.4weop         271  Washington,  cor.  of  Winter  Street. 

PARASOLS!    PARASOLS!! 
*  A  lULL  AND  VARIED  ASSORTMEAT. 

MADE   ESPtClALLT   TO   OHE   ORDER, 

BV    TIIE    BEST    MAIVUFACTIIBEBB. 

S.  J.  ■WILCOX  &  Co., 

Bauou's  BuiLDixo,  No.  24  Winter  Street. 

DR.    Wl^l'ARVS    B^1^!^^M. 

FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS  AND  ASTHMA. 


M 


ARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEIJLON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STREET BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  En^aving  Department  to 
MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxea, 
etc.,  are  respectlully  invited  to  examiiie  my  vpecin.eijs, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  band. 

JS   A.   TjEt/iOA' will  allow  a  liberal  disconnt/rom  Aij 

own  prices  on  all  jobs  exceeding  flr'iO  in  value      Save  tbii 

advettiflement,   and  call  at   140  1-2  ^Vahliingleii 

St.,  BoMton,  directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church. 

16  *  li4wly 

03^  It  has  been  a  well  known  FACT 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  that  the 
place  to  buy  BOYS'  and  YOUTHS' 
CLOTHING  is  at  No.  4  Brattle  Street, 
and  the  assortment  for  the  Spring  of 
1859  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  no  establishment  in  this 
country  excels,  if  equals  it,  for  variety 
and  general  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  public. 

J.  WALTER  READ, 

4wl7  Propriclor. 

THE    O^VCii^ATliD    BITTERS. 

For  Loss  of  Appetite,  Indigestion,  &c. 

BOGLE  S  WIGS  A^D  HAIR  WORK. 

rrillUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
A_  feet  in  fit  NONE  can  equal  them.  Sole  agent  for 
ttie  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Trice.s,  50  cents,  5fl  00,  and  $?1  50. 

Ahe  you  gettinu  HaldT  is  your  Dtair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair,— all 
others  are  ba.-ted  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  60  ct^nts,  76  cents,  Si  00. 
and  Sfl  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  Unit«a 
States  and  Canada?. 

Propriclor,  W.  BOOI.E:,  20t2  M'a»liing- 
ton  Street,  UoHtou,  oppot^ite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  4vr  ap30 

BOYS'  WEAR  GOODS. 

A  FUI-L  ASSORTMENT  MAY    NOW  BE    FOUND 


S.  J.  TrilvCOX  &  Co.'H, 

B.iLioc's  Bdildi.so.  No.  24  Winter  Street. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUE  UNION 

is  for  pale  everywhere  for  foi:r  cr.MS  per  copy.  It  is  the 
best  miscellaneous  weekly  journal  in  the  country.  Bn- 
TIEELY  Original.     ^2  per  annum 

M   M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  JlJasj. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 

DRT^visTARS^BALsm 

For  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat  aud  Icfluenzs. 

o^ONE     DOLLAR,  ^a 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PKOCUKE  FOR  YOU  A  WHOLE  YEAR 

BALLOUS      DOLLAR      MOXTHLY. 

QTT*  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  earh  number  of  "  Ballous  Dollar  Monthly."' 

[C7"  Sixteen  pages  of  tine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magaane. 

[Clr"  Two  pages  of  tinely  executed,  originar humorous 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

fXy^"  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar! 

(O*  If  '"  just  such  a  vrork  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

[Ct*  In  ail  re.-^pects  it  is  fre.sh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

[Cr"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

[C7*  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  mi.^ceilany,  wit  and  humor. 

^^Cr"  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

[Cr"  Though  publi.«hed  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  114,(X)0  copies  ! 

\S^y^  Any  person  enclosing  one  doUar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magaxine  for  one  year. 

SCr"  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  for  five  doHais. 

M.  M.  BALTX)U,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DUAAVINGROOM   COMPANION. 


THE  STOCKING-LOOM. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  industrial 
invention  is  attended  with  such 
romantic  circumstances  as  those 
which  surrounded  the  origin  of 
the  stocking-loom.  About  the 
year  1589,  William  Lee,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, was  expelled  from  the  Uni- 
versity, for  marrying  contrary  to 
the  statutes.  Being  poor,  his  wife 
was  obliged  to  aid  their  mainten- 
ance by  knitting  ;  and  as  the  stu- 
dent sat  watching  the  busy  fingers 
of  his  industrious  wife,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  imitating  those 
movements  by  a  machine.  "  Why 
should  fingers  so  beautiful  be  thus 
enslaved  V'  Such  a  thought  prob- 
ably flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  out  of  it  arose  his 
first  ideal  construction  of  a  ma- 
chine, wliich  afterwards  became  a 
reality,  and  the  products  of  which 
now  form  a  staple  commodity  in 
all  civilized  countries.  Having 
constructed  his  first  machine,  and 
taught  the  use  of  it  to  his  brother, 
and  the  rest  of  his  relations,  Lee 
established  himself  at  Culverton, 
near  Nottingham,  as  a  stocking- 
weaver  ;  but,  being  neglected  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  success- 
or, James  I.,  he  transferred  him- 
self and  his  machine  to  France, 
where  Henry  IV.  and  his  minis- 
ter. Sully,  gave  him  a  welcome 
reception.  After,  the  king's  de- 
cease, Lee  shared  in  the  persecu- 
tions suffered  by  the  Protestants, 
and  is  re]>orted  to  have  died,  from 
grief  and  disappointment,  at  Paris. 
Some  of  his  workmen  escaped  to 
England,  and  under  one  Aston, 
who  had  been  Lee's  apprentice, 
succeeded  in  establishing  the 
stocking  manufacture  permanent- 
ly in  England.  A  sad  story  ! — 
like  that  of  most  benefactors  of  their  race.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  like  such  benefactors  generally, 
he  had  in  himself  the  means  of  consolation. 
The  engraving  represents  the  young  husband 
brooding  over  his  design,  as  he  watches  the 
patient  toil  of  his  beautiful  young  wife.  The 
accessories  of  the  sketch  indicate  the  social 
position  of  the  hero  of  this  romance.  The  carved 
reading-desk  and  ponderous  volumes,  show  the 
scholar — the  dress,  and  the  arms  hanging  on  the 
wall,  the  gentleman.  The  beauty  of  his  fair 
companion  accounts  for  the  rash  love  match, 
but  that  very  union,  with  its  attendant  cares,  is 
to  perpetuate  the  name  ot  the  husband.  Love 
made  Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith,  a  painter, 
love  made  William  Lee  an  inventor. 


sculptures  arc  seen  in  the  beautiful 
grotto  of  Elephanta,  as  well  as  in 
the  grand  pagoda  of  Bankok,  rep- 
resented in  the  engraving  given 
below. 


THE   INVENTION   OF   THE   STOCKING   LOOM. 


THE  SACRED  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

The  sentiment  of  veneration  which  the  Indian 
tribes,  and,  above  all,  the  inhabitants  of  Siam, 
profess  for  the  white  elephant,  is  not  exactly 
worship,  but  a  supreme  respect,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  their  religious  traditions.  The 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  is, 
as  it  is  well  known,  one  of  their  dogmas.  Ac- 
cording to  this  faith  souls  migrate,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  purity  or  perfection  manifested 
during  life,  into  the  body  of  an  animal  higher  or 
lower  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  But,  as  the 
white  elephant  is  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect 
of  all  animals,  it  is  into  his  body  that  the  souls  of 
the  heroes  and  great  men  enter.  Even  their 
good   Budda  must  assume,  according  to  their 


creed,  one  day  the  form  of  this  animal.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unnatural  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Siam,  as  soon  as  they  are  informed  of  the  birth 
or  the  arrival  in  their  dominions  of  one  of  these 
white  elephants,  should  give  orders  that  the  ani- 
mal be  conducted  by  a  brilliant  cortege  to  their 
court,  where  there  is  assigned  to  him  a  splendid 
mansion  as  a  stable,  and  where  the  happy  pach- 
ydermita  is  waited  upon  by  a  whole  suite  of 
Brahmins.  It  is  then  that  the  elephant  becomes 
an  illustrious  personage,  to  whom  princely  hon- 
ors are  paid  during  life  and  monuments  erected 
after  death.  The  imago  of  the  elephant  is  some- 
times of  granite,  soraetimos  of  marble,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  even  precious  metal.  These  are 
not  idols,   but  simply  statues.     As    such    the 


BUDDING  RONES. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  the  rose 
may  bo  propagated  by  budding. 
Some  varieties  are  difiicult  to 
manage  by  the  other  methods,  but, 
by  budding,  readily  form  hand- 
some plants  in  one  year.  The 
operation  consists  in  taking  an 
eye,  or  bud  attached  to  a  portion 
of  the  bark  of  one  plant,  and  gen- 
erally called  a  shield,  and  trans- 
planting it  to  another.  The  ad- 
vantage in  budding  is  that,  where 
a  plant  is  rare,  a  new  plant  can 
generally  be  had  from  every  eye, 
and  the  criterion  as  to  time,  in  per- 
forming the  operation,  is  the  form- 
ing of  the  buds  in  the  auxlia;  of 
the  loaf  of  the  present  year.  The 
buds  are  known  to  be  ready  by 
the  shield,  or  portion  of  bark  to 
which  they  were  attached,  easily 
parting  from  the  wood.  Having 
selected  such  buds  as  may  be  re- 
quired, remove  the  same,  by  in- 
serting a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife, 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud, 
and  passing  the  same  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  through  the  wood 
of  the  shoot,  come  out  again  about 
the  same  distance  below  it,  mak- 
ing the  cut  as  clean  as  possible. 
When  the  shield  is  removed,  it 
contains  a  portion  of  the  wood, 
which  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved. By  cutting  upwards,  the 
danger  of  destroying  the  eye  is 
materially  lessened.  If  the  wood 
be  dry  it  will  not  separate  easily, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  thrown 
aside.  •  Make  an  incision  length- 
wise through  the  bark  of  the  stock 
about  an  inch  long,  and  cross  this  at  the  top  by 
another  incision.  Baise  the  bark  very  carefully 
and  insert  the  shield  within,  gently  pressing  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  incision.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the  stock. 
Being  satisfied  on  this  point,  which  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  operation,  bind  up  all  ex- 
cept the  bud,  with  either  matting,  soft  twist,  or 
strips  of  cotton,  which  coald  be  moderately 
dampened.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  will  be  known ;  and,  if 
successful,  in  three  weeks  thereafter  the  ban- 
dages should  be  gradually  removed,  when  the 
stock  should  be  cut  otF  about  two  inches  above 
the  bud.  Roses  may  be  budded  in  this  manner 
very  successfully. 
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THE  HARTFORD  AND  NARRAGANSErTT, 

The  principal  object  in  the  accompanying 
marine  picture,  drawn  expressly  for  us  bv  Mr. 
Alfred  Waud,  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard,  is 
the  United  States  steam  sloop-of-war  Hartford,  of 
which  an  accurate  likeness  is  presented.  This 
fine  vessel  was  successfully  launched,  it  will  be 
remembered,  on  the  22d  of  November  last.  In 
18.')6-7  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for 
building  five  sloops-of-war,  of  which  the  "  Hart- 
ford "  is  one,  the  "  Brooklyn,"  built  at  New  York, 
the  "  Lancaster  "  at  Philadelphia,  the  "  Rich- 
mond "  at  Norfolk,  and  the  "  Pensacola "  at 
Pensacola,  make  up  the  complement.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Hartford  was  commenced  Dec.  6, 
1857.  She  was  modelled  by  the  late  Edward  H. 
Delano,  naval  constructor  for  this  district,  his 
designs  being  reduced  to  working  plans  oy  Mr. 
George  H.  Pook.  Her  model  is  extremely 
graceful,  and  our  artist  has  caught  her  clipper- 
like  air  and  beautiful  lines  and  transferred  them 
to  paper  with  the  accuracy  of  the  photograph. 
At  her  bow  she  carries  an  elaborately  carved 
figure  head,  while  her  stern  is  elliptic  and  but 
slightly  ornamented.  The  carpenter's  measure- 
ment of  the  Hartford  gives  her  2023  tons  59  feet, 
her  actual  capacity  being  much  greater.  All 
her  frame  timbers  are  of  live  oak,  coaged  to- 
gether sideways  and  dowelled  endways,  substan- 
tially and  securely,  sided  ten  inches  and  moulded 
at  the  floors  one  foot  five  inches,  gradually 
diminishing  till  they  are  six  inches  square  at  the 
rail.  The  keel  and  keelson  are  solidly  put  to- 
gether, bolted  and  dowelled.  The  vast  ribs  of 
the  frame  touch  each  other,  and  the  frame  is 
cross -strapped  from  stem  to  stern  with  a  double 
bracing  of  iron  bars.  The  plank  upon  the  bot- 
tom and  the  walls  are  of  white  oak.  Airy  and 
graceful  as  the  hull  looks  without,  it  is  defiantly 
strong,  like  the  "  hand  of  iron  in  the  glove  of 
velvet."  The  breadth  of  beam  is  44  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  hold  from  the  top  of  the  floor  tim- 
bers to  the  gun  and  spar  deck  21  feet  four  inches. 
The  orlop  decks  ran  fore  and  aft,  interrupted 
only  by  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines.  Be- 
low the  deck  are  the  magazine,  shell  room  and 
general  store-rooms,  and  upon  it  is  the  cockpit. 
The  Hartford  is  propelled  by  steam  and  canvass. 
Her  two  steam  engines  were  built  at,  Loring's 
works.  South  Boston,  under  the  superintendence 


of  Jesse  Gay,  United  States  naval  engineer. 
These  engines  are  called  800  horses'  power  but 
are  actually  of  1000  horses'  power.  'The  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder  is  62  inches,  with  34  inches 
stroke.  The  main  shaft  of  the  propeller  is  79 
feet  long  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  pro- 
peller has  two  blades  14  feet  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  its  be- 
ing hoisted  or  lowered,  so  that  either  steam  or 
sails  may  be  used.  The  height  of  the  masts 
above  the  spar  deck  is  as  follows  :  foremast,  136 
feet  two  inches;  mainmast,  182  feet;  mizzen- 
mast,  144  feet  eight  inches.  She  spreads  a  large 
amount  of  canvass,  wearing,  in  full  dress,  37,446 
square  feet,  though  she  will  rarely  be  put  under 
more  than  19,000.  Under  steam  alone  she  will 
make  14  knots  an  hour;  under  canvass,  going 
free,  15  knots.  Her  mainsail  contains  467 
square  yards  of  cloth  She  car- 
ries two  suits  of  sail,  with  extra 
studding  sails.  She  wil!  carry 
four  deck  awnings,  500  ham- 
mocks, 300  clothing  bags  for 
sailors,  a  suit  of  sails  for  nine 
boats,  and  a  suit  of  colors  con- 
taining the  flags  of  all  nations. 
The  berth  deck  is  220  feet  long. 
Here  the  sailors'  hammocks  are 
swung.  On  the  after  end  of 
this  deck  is  the  commander's 
cabin,  forward  of  which  are  the 
oflScers'  ward-rooms.  Next  to 
these  are  state-rooms  for  the 
midshipmen  and  assistant  engi- 
neers, and  yet  farther  forward 
the  quarters  of  carpenter,  gunner, 
boatswain  and  sailmaker.  The 
intervening  space  between  these 
and  the  "  sick  bay  "  in  the  bow, 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
crew,  cooking,  etc.,  after  deduct- 
ing the  room  for  the  engine  and 
boilers.  The  berth  deck  is  thor- 
oughly ventilated  throughout, 
excellent  arrangements  for  this 
purpose  having  been  adopted. 
Below  the  berth  deck,  where  the 
engines  are  set,  there  are  three 
water-tight  compartments, 
formed     by     bulkheads.      The 


deck  is  241  feet  long,  its  beams,  like  the  berth 
deck,  being  of  yellow  pine.  The  armament 
will  consist  of  shell  carriage  guns  of  the  famous 
Dahlgreen  model.  The  complement  of  men 
and  oflifers  will  be  320,  all  told,  for  whom  the 
amplest  accommodations  have  been  provided. 
The  ship  has  a  new  apparatus  for  working  the 
chains,  consisting  of  capstan  bars  on  the  berth 
deck  and  a  heavy  drum-head  rising  eighteen 
inches  above  the  spar  deck.  The  chain  is 
brought  directly  to  this  apparatus,  from  which 
it  is  payed  down  into  the  locker.  There  is  also 
an  ordinary  capstan  abaft  the  mainmast.  The 
ship  is  copper  fastened  throughout.  About  350 
men  were  employed  in  building  this  fine  vessel, 
the  workmanship  of  which  reflects  high  honor 
on  our  Boston  and  Charlestown  mechanics. 
The  work  was  executed  under  the  direction  of 


the  following  masster  workmen :  Melvin  Si- 
monds,  master  carpenter ;  John  R.  Rice  and 
William  H.  'Bridge,  master  smiths  ;  Edward 
Newhall,  master  caulker ;  Alexander  McFar- 
land,  master  joiner;  Cyrus  Cobb,  master  paint- 
er; Samuel  Allen,  master  plumber;  Edward 
Harding,  master  spar-maker ;  James  Boyd,  mas- 
ter sail-maker ;  James  A.  Sutton,  master  block- 
maker  ;  and  .James  Walker,  master  rigger.  The 
gunboat  Narragansett,  also  shown  in  our  en 
graving,  we  have  not  space  particularly  to  de- 
scribe. She  is  of  fine  model,  and  belongs  to  an 
important  class  of  vessels,  of  which  ther«  is  a 
large  number  in  the  French  and  English  navies. 
These  vessels,  from  their  size  and  light  draft, 
are  easily  handled.  They  usually  carry  an 
enormous  pivot-gun,  throwing  Dahlgreen  shells, 
and  one  or  two  32-pound  carriage  guns. 
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THE  ABDUCTION. 

A  TRUE   STORY   OF  FLORIDA  LIFE. 

BY   J.    O.    BRANCH. 

On  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  lake,  which  he  had 
named  Eufaula,  Walter  Wardlaw  fixed  his  home. 
Ho  could  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the  "  Land  of 
Flowers  "  have  found  a  raoie  enchanting  or  a 
more  lovely-spot  than  that  upon  which  his  man- 
sion stood.  The  lake  was  not  large,  but  its  wa- 
ters were  clear  as  crystal,  and  its  banks,  which 
were  low  at  its  margin,  and  rose  gradually  for 
near  half  a  mile,  were  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  live  oak,  palmettoes  and  wild  orange 
trees.  For  some  distance  around  the  houses  the 
undergrowth  had  been  cleared  away,  and  no  tree 
was  permitted  to  remain  unless  it  added  some- 
thing to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  The  dwelling 
was  large,  tastily  and  elegantly  furnished,  and 
conveniently  arranged  Behind  it,  in  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  stood  the  cabins  of  the  negroes. 
These  were  whitewash„-d,  and  being  placed  in 
rows,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  small  vil- 
lage. Everything  in  sight  bore  witness  to  the 
good  taste  and  diligence  of  the  owner  of  the 
premises. 

So  much  for  the  surroundings  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  most  to  do.  And  now  let  us 
draw  near  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Wardlaw's  family,  who,  on  a  pleasant  evening  in 
May,  are  seated  on  the  front  piazza.  The  lady 
who  occupies  the  easy  chair  is  the  teaclicr  whom 
Mr.  Wardlaw  engaged  years  ago  to  take  in 
charge  the  education  of  his  daughter.  Her  ser- 
vices are  no  longer  necessary  to  her  pupil,  for 
she  is  now  grown,  and  has  profited  all  that  she 
can  by  the  instructions  of  her  kind  teacher.  But 
Mrs.  Hunt  still  remains  with  those  who  have 
been  her  only  associates  for  years,  and  she  is  a 
respected  and  loved  member  of  the  family.  The 
youth  seated  near  her  is  John  Wardlaw  ;  he  is 
now  deeply  interested  in  the  convers»''^ii  m 
which  his  father  and  sister  are  ciigaged.  Mar- 
garet Wardlaw  is  standi.'ig  near  the  end  of  the 
piazza,  and  the  m&onlight  never  fell  on  a  more 
perfect  Jerm  or  more  lovely  features  than  hers. 
She-had  been  trying  to  persuade  her  father  to 
leave  the  lonely  place  where  he  now  lives,  and 
return  to  the  world  again.  While  slowly  pacing 
up  and  down  before  her,  he  has  heard  all  the  ar- 
guments that  she  has  to  urge,  but  evidently  they 
have  made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  is 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  his  face  shows  that 
in  fifty  years  of  mortal  life  he  has  experienced 
the  sorrows  of  a  century.  His  hair  is  nearly  all 
gray,  his  cheeks  are  deeply  furrowed,  and  his 
forehead  bears  the  impress  of  a  dissatisfied,  nn- 
happy  spirit.  Surely  into  this  heart  never  has 
flowed  the  peace  which  is  unspeakable.  The 
fiery  eyes  are  flashing  now,  but  the  light  which 
they  emit  is  not  kindled  by  holj-  desires.  He  is 
speaking  in  a  hurried  but  decided  tone. 

"  No,  Margaret,  that  can  never  be.  The  world 
which  has  driven  me  by  its  untold  villany  into 
this  deep  solitude,  can  never  again  be  my  home. 
Once  I  was  as  joyous  and  light-hearted  as  your 
brother,  but  now  I  am  always  sorrowful  and 
wretched.  The  weight  of  woe  which  I  have 
borne  so  long  "has  made  me  old,  when  I  should 
bo  enjoying  llie  strength  of  manhood.  The 
world  to  which  you  would  have  me  return  has 
made  me  the  wreck  that  I  am. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  intention  to  tell  you, 
when  you  should  become  of  an  age  to  judge  of 
them  correctly,  the  reasons  why  I  live  in  this  un- 
broken solitude.  You  have  arrived  at  that  age, 
and  now  to  you  and  the  rest  of  my  family  I  will 
reveal  what  mortal  man  has  never  heard  me 
breathe  before — the  history  of  my  wrongs. 

"  My  father  was  not  rich,  but  he  had  means 
sufticient  to  educate  liberally  my  brother,  who 
was  some  years  my  senior,  and  myself.  From 
childhood  my  brother  seemed  to  regard  me  with 
feelings  of  deepest  envy.  I  knew  not  then  the 
reasons  of  such  feelings  on  his  part,  nor  do  I 
know  them  to  this  day.  From  childhood  he  was 
considered  more  handsome,and  always  had  shown 
him  greater  attentions  than  I.  Wc  grew  up  to 
manhood.  I  became  a  merchant,  and  he  Studied 
law  and  was  admitted  at  the  Charleston  bar. 

"I  took  into  partnership  with  me  a  young 
man  who  had  always  been  my  bofom  friend  Our 
capital  was  not  large,  but  it  brought  us  In  a  good 
income,  and  we  bccume  year  afier  year  more  and 
more  independent.  My  brother  was  prosperous 
also  in  his  profession  ;  business  came  to  him  from 
every  quarter,  and  soon  he  was  rich. 


"In  the  meantime  we  had  both  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Caroline  Ward,  the  danghter  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  merchants  of  Charles- 
ton. She  was  not  a  votaiy  of  fasliion,  though 
tempted  by  all  the  circumstances  that  surrounded 
her  to  become  one.  In  her  person  she  was  beau- 
tiful, and  tho.se  who  knew  her  well  all  bore  wit 
ncss  to  the  purity  and  uprit.'htness  of  her  heart 
and  principles.  I  thought  that  she  was  the  per- 
soiiifijation  of  the  Christian's  idea  of  perfection. 
My  brother  loved  her  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
passionate  nature.  And  so  we  became  rivals  in 
love. 

''  Weeks  passed  by,  but  wo  naver  met  at  Mr. 
Ward's,  and  when  wc  met  in  the  street  our 
words  of  greeting  wore  few,  and  were  coldly 
spoken.  1  told  my  love  with  the  earnest  manner 
which  my  feeling  prompted,  and  Caroline  con- 
fessed a  love  for  nic,  which  then  I  held  dearer 
than  life.  None  can  appreciate  tlie  fullness  of 
joy  which  I  then  felt,  save  tho-io  who,  like  me, 
have  known  the  greatest  heiglits  ot  happiness, 
and  the  deepest  depths  of  despair.  O,  God,  the 
remembrance  of  that  hour  in  which  she  lay  on 
my  breast  but  kindles  afresh  the  flames  that  are 
consuming  me  soul  and  body." 

And  the  strong  man  wrung  his  hands  in  his  ag- 
ony, and  forgot  that  any  one  was  near.  But  re- 
covering himself  he  resumed  his  story  : 

'  We  were  married,  and  my  brother  was  not 
only  at  our  wedding,  but  seemed  more  happy 
than  Iliad  ever  seen  him.  I  was  surprised  at  his 
joy,  for  I  knew  that  I  could  not  have  borne  the 
loss  of  Caroline  Ward  calmly.  Ah,  I  knew  not 
what  fiendish  purpose  was  in  his  heart. 

"  My  wife's  property  was  now  added  to  my 
business,  and  I  was  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
My  partner  took  his  meals  with  us,  and  won 
upon  my  confidence  and  afl^ection  every  day.  I 
loved  him  ne.\t  to  my  wife,  and  trusted  him  in 
all  things.  I  went  to  my  rest  one  night  rich  and 
prosperous,  rich  in  the  love  I  bore  -my  fellow- 
men,  and  prosperous  in  all  my  worldly  interests. 
I  awoke  in  the  morning  not  worth  even  the 
house  in  which  I  lived.  9[y  loved,  my  trusted 
partner  had  collected  all  the  notes  and  accounts 
that  he  could,  had  drawn  all  the  money  that  we 
had  in  bank,  and  had  left.  Then  I  knew  why 
he  had  been  so  kind  and  deferential  in  his  man- 
ners. After  what  happened  was  generally  under- 
stood, my  friends  did  not  know  me.  Not  one 
of  the  many  who  had  feasted  at  my  board  and 
called  me  friend,  had  the  slightest  remembrance 
of  my  features,  or  could  recall  the  first  syllable 
of  my  name.  I  held  them  all  in  utter  contempt, 
and  hated  them  then  as  I  hate  them  now.  Then 
I  learned  that  the  world  was  hollow  and  false. 

"  My  wife's  father  utterly  refused  to  assist  me 
into  business,  but  oflTered  me  a  clerk's  place  in 
his  establishment.  And  so  I,  who  had  been 
the  employer  of  a  dozen  clerks,  became  a  mere 
clerk  myself.  But  in  a  year  my  father-in-law 
died,  and  I  was  again  rich.  My  brother  now 
came  to  hoard  with  us,  and  towards  me  he  man- 
ifested an  unwonted  degree  of  confidence  and 
affection.  I  received  his  advances  kindly,  and 
thought  that  though  other  men  might  deceive  my 
trust,  my  flesh  and  blood  could  not.  He  soon 
won  by  his  changed  manners  a  warm  place  in 
my  heart,  poor  dupe  that  I  was. 

"  You  were  then  about  five  years  old,  and 
your  brother  three.  One  morning  I  awoke  from 
a  deep  slumber,  and  your  mother,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  with  her  head  resting  on  my  arm, 
was  gone.  It  was  something  unusual  for  her  to 
rise  before  I  did  ;  but  I  thought  that  she  was  en- 
gaged about  the  house,  and  I  would  find  her  in 
a  few  minutes.  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  servants 
if  she  had  seen  her  mistress.  She  answered  that 
she  had  not  seen  her  or  her  maid  that  morning. 
We  searched  the  whole  house,  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  cither  of  them. 

"  In  a  state  of  deep  anxiety  I  returned  to  my 
room,  and  found  lying  on  the  table  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  me,  in  my  wife's  handwriting.  It  bore 
these  words.  I  remember  them  all ;  they  are 
burned  into  my  very  soul  : 

'"Mr  oyer,  i>kar* Wai.tkk, — When  I  mar- 
ried you  I  thought  my  heart  all  yours,  but  I  soon 
learned,  but  it  was  too  late  then,  that  I  loved 
your  brotlicr  with  my  whole  soul.  He  has  com- 
pelled me  to  tell  him  the  fatal  secret,  and  I  have 
promised  him  to  leave  you  and  the  chiluren  and 
fly  with  him.  (iod  pity  me!  1  would  not  go, 
but  how  can  I  rcsi^t  him  whom  I  love  more  than 
life  1  Farewell,  and  may  you  one  day  find  one 
worthy  of  your  noble  heart.  Cauolink.' 

When  these  f^fal  words  met  my  eyes,  every 
feeling  dicil  within  me,  save  a  bitter,  burning  ha- 
tred of  all  mankind.  As  soon  as  possible,  I 
gathered  all  of  my  effects  together  and  left  the 


place  of  my  sorrows.  I  came  to  Jacksonville, 
and  leaving  you  and  your  brother  and  my  ne- 
groes there,  I  came  further  south,  looking  for  a 
place  where  tlie  foot  of  the  hated  white  man  had 
never  trod.  In  ray  wanderings  I  found  this 
beautiful  lake,  and  on  its  bank  I  made  my  home. 
Now  you  have  heard  my  history,  aud  you  know 
ray  reasons  for  living  in  this  hermit  homo. 

"  I  intend  pending  you  and  your  brother  to 
Charleston  next  winter,  and  permitting  you  to 
remain  there  one  season,  hoping  that  ray  experi- 
ence will  be  to  you  as  steel  armor — keeping  out 
from  your  hearts  the  many  weapons  that  will  be 
surely  aimed  at  your  peace.  My  children,  let 
no  one  steal  your  affections ;  the  more  insin- 
uating the  address  of  an  acquaintance,  the  more 
guarded  be  your  feelings,  your  words  and 
actions." 

Thus  ended  Walter  Wardlaw's  story.  The 
hour  for  rest  had  come,  and  the  family  retired 
for  the  night.  But  Margaret  nor  her  brother 
could  sleep.  She  thought  long  of  all  her  father 
had  suffered  ;  but  soon  her  thoughts  were  en- 
grossed by  the  probable  sad  fate  of  her  mother. 
The  more  she  thought  of  her  mother,  the 
stronger  grew  the  longing  in  her  heart  to  see  her 
face  and  nestle  close  to  her  bosom.  Days  and 
weeks  and  months  sped  by,  but  her  heart  kept 
crying  "mother!  mother!"  For  some  time  she 
had  earnestly  desired  to  enter  into  society,butnow 
her  motive  for  wishing  to  do  so  was  changed.  She 
had  been  told  many  times  by  Mrs.  Hunt  of  the 
gay  world  of  fashion.  She  had  once  been  a 
leader  in  its  circles,  and  knew  well  how  to  paint 
its  allurements  to  Margaret's  mind.  Mitfcrfune 
had  made  her  estimate  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  at  their  true  value,  and  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  creating  in  Margaret  a  desire  to  taste  of 
those  pleasures.  She  wished  to  interest  and 
amuse  her  pupil,  and  prepare  her  for  acting  her 
part  in  the  world,  should  circumstances  ever 
throw  her  into  its  whirling  drama.  But  Mar- 
garet had  listened  with  deep  interest  while  she 
was  told  of  the  exciting  pleasures  from  which 
her  father's  hatred  of  mankind  had  separated 
her.  And  she  had  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
youth  desired  to  mingle  in  those  circles  for  which 
nature  had  fitted  her.  But  now  she  wished  to 
go  into  society,  hoping  to  find  some  trace  of 
her  mother. 


Winter  came,  and  found  Margaret  and  her 
brother  at  the  Charleston  hotel,  which  was  in  a 
stone's  cast  of  where  once  stood  their  father's 
mansion.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  once  well-known  Walter 
Wardlaw  were  in  town,  and  stopping  at  the 
Charleston  Hotel,  and  visitors  thronged  to  see 
them.  Many  of  their  father's  old  acquaintances 
pressed  them  to  go  and  stay  at  their  houses. 
They  resisted  many  urgent  invitations,  but 
finally  Mrs.  Wilson  prevailed  upon  them  to 
spend  their  time  with  her  while  they  remained  in 
town.  She  introduced  them  to  her  friends,  and 
soon  they  were  the  centre  of  attraction  to  quite  a 
large  circle.  Margaret's  fresh  beauty,  her  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  her  naturally  graceful  manners, 
and  above  all,  her  uncommon  conversational 
talents,  won  her  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  those  whose  opinions  she  valued.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son had  a  son  who  had  just  returned  from  col- 
lege. He  was  all  that  a  fond  mother  could  de- 
sire. His  mind,  which  was  far  above  mediocrity, 
was  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  his  moral  nature 
.had  not  sufl'ered  in  his  college  life.  He  and 
Margaret  were  necessarily  much  together,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  father's  warn- 
ing. She  mingled  in  society,  she  conversed,  she 
sent  forth  music  from  the  piano,  she  danced  and 
sang,  and  perhaps  her  father's  warning  was  for- 
gotten ;  but  always  deep  down  in  her  heart  there 
was  a  continual  longing  for  her  mother.  Always 
her  spirit  was  crying  "  mother !  mother !"  and  all 
the  chambers  of  her  soul  echoed  with  the  sound. 
But  she  dared  not  tell  of  her  yearnings.  Her 
heart  shrank  from  exposing  its  sacred  grief.  And 
so  her  time  flew  by,  and  she  heard  nothing  of  her 
mother. 

Many  questions  were  asked  about  the  reason 
of  their  father's  abrupt  departure  from  Charles- 
ton, and  about  his  family,  but  to  all  who  ques- 
tioned them  they  gave  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
answers.  When  asked  where  they  lived,  the  in- 
variable reply  was,  "  on  a  beautiful  lake  in  South 
Florida."  And  soon  they  were  unquestioned 
about  subjects  upon  which  they  evidently  did 
not  wish  to  converse. 

Henry  Wilson's  conduct  towards  Margaret 
was  marked  by  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness, 
and  his  attentions  towards  her  were  constant. 


And  notwithstanding  her  heart  was  always  mak- 
ing moan  over  her  lo-it  mother,  he  gained  much 
in  her  affections.  The  time  of  their  stay  had 
passed,  and  she  and  her  brother  were  making 
preparations  to  leave  for  Florida  on  the  next 
steamer. 

On  the  evening  before  her  departure,  Margaret 
was  silting  at  the  drawing-room  window  looking 
out  upon  the  now  quiet  square,  -and  thinking  of 
the  strange  past,  the  present,  and  the  unknown 
future.  A  sense  of  loneliness  crept  over  her 
heart  as  she  thought  of  going  back  home,  having 
heard  nought  of  her  mother.  She  knew  not  un- 
til then  how  strong  had  become  the  wild  hope  of 
finding  her  mother,  and  of  finding  her  innocent, 
and  of  taking  her  back  to  render  happy  the 
heart  that  was  pining  in  solitude. 

The  scenes,  too,  by  which  she  was  surrounded 
occupied  her  thoughts,  and  she  knew  that  when 
she  retired  from  them  now,  it  was  very  improb- 
able that  she  would  ever  return  to  them  again. 
While  sitting  thus,  thinking  of  many  sad  things, 
her  eyes  half  full  of  tears,  Henry  Wilson  ap- 
proached and  drew  a  chair  to  her  side.  They 
conversed  for  a  long  time  ere  daring  to  mention 
the  morrow.     At  last  Henry  said  : 

"  Margaret,  you  leave  us  in  the  morning,  and 
you  will  bear  away  all  the  sunshine,  all  the  joy 
of  our  house." 

"  Yes,  Henry,  I  go  to-morrow,  and  I  leave 
many  kind  friends,  to  whom  for  all  their  kind- 
ness I  am  grateful ;  but  soon  will  fade  from  your 
minds  the  memory  of  the  lonely  g';,}  whom  you 
have  known  for  so  short  a  time." 

"  No,  Margaret,  we  will  never  forget  you — " 

"  Stop,  Henry.  I  did  not  intend  to  draw  from 
you  an  expression  of  your  kind  feelings,  or  of 
your  intention  of  remembering  me.  I  know  that 
you  feel  kindly  towards  me;  I  know  that  yoo 
and  all  my  friends  intend  never  to  forget  me ; 
but  I  know,  too,  that  in  the  stirring  lives  which 
you  lead  in  society,  I  must  soon  be  forgotten.  I 
do  not  murmur  at  this,  though  the  thought  is  a 
sad  one ;  I  know  that  it  is  so,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  IS,  for  if  I  have  won  the  esteem  of  any,  it  will 
be  no  pleasure  for  them  to  remember  me  whom 
they  may  never  see  again  ;  and  if  I  have  with 
any  failed  to  win  affection,  the  remembrance  of 
me  will  not  be  pleasant ;  so  in  either  case  'tis 
better  that  I  be  forgotten." 

"  O,  Margaret,  you  know  not  my  heart  if  you 
think  that  I  can  forget  you.  I  have  been  your 
constant  companion.since  you  have  been  here, 
and  no  act  or  word  of  yours  has  escaped  my  ob- 
servation. You  are  the  fulfilment  of  all  my 
boyhood's  dreams ;  in  you  are  all  woman's  love- 
liest traits  of  character  combined,  and  from  the 
time  we  met  my  heart  has  gone  forth  to  meet 
yours,  bearing  with  it  all  the  love  that  man  can 
feel.  I  love  you,  Margaret,  and  though  you 
have  given  me,  neither  by  word  nor  act,  any  en- 
couragement to  hope  for  a  return  of  my  aflfiection, 
yet  tell  me,  may  I  not  look  forward  to  a  day 
when  we  shall  join  hand  in  hand  and  heart  in 
heart,  and  go  through  life  together?" 

He  ceased,  for  a  strange  wildness  came  info 
Margaret's  eyes.  Her  heart  had  warmed  towards 
her  lover  while  he  spoke,  and  she  was  ready  to 
confess  that  he  had  gained  her  love ;  but  the 
memory  of  her  father's  words  rushed  through 
her  mind  and  overwhelmed  her.  She  recalled 
the  look  with  which  he  said,  "  my  children,  let 
no  one  steal  your  affections  ;  the  more  insinuat- 
ing the  address  of  an  acquaintance,  the  more 
guarded  bo  your  feelings,  your  words  and  ac- 
tions ;"  and  as  she  gazed  in  memory  on  her 
father's  face  as  it  looked  that  night  when  he  ut- 
tered those  words  for  her  good,  it  seemed  to  say, 
"  Spurn  him  !  spurn  him  from  you,  or  a  father's 
curse  shall  be  your  inheritance  !"  And  all  she 
could  say  was  :  "  Henry,  hope  not,  'tis  u.selcss  ! 
though  I  love  you,  never  speak  to  me  of  love 
again."  And  a  low  moaning  sound  escaped  her 
lips. 

"  But,"  replied  Henry,  "  what  is  the  reason  of 
the  strange  interdict  you  place  upon  me.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  Margaret,  if  you  love  me,  why 
should  I  forever  be  silent  upon  the  subject  of 
love  V 

She  would  have  replied  calmly,  but  that  haunt- 
ing face  came  between  her  apd  her  lover,  and  she 
cried  :  "  My  father !  my  father !  Hush,  Henry. 
Go  1" 

He  would  have  spoken  again,  but  in  agonized 
entreaty  she  cried  :  "  Henry,  spare  me  !  If  yon 
love  me,  go  leave  me  now,  and  never  breathe  a 
word  of  love  to  me  again  !" 

And  ho  left  her.  He  had  no  other  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  alone,  and  so  he  remained  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  her  agitation.  In 
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the  morning  Henry  nccompttnied  them  to  the 
boat,  but  they  conversed  very  little  on  the  way. 
Ho  v^as  saying  goodby,  wl\en  tlie  thouglit 
passed  through  his  mind,  "  I  will  go  to  this 
father  of  hers  and  leani  from  him  the  reason  of 
Margaret's  conduct."  So  he  asked  her  the  ques- 
tion, "  Where  is  your  home?"  As  ho  asked  this 
question  of  Margaret,  he  was  hurried  away,  for 
the  boat  was  leaving,  and  he  only  heard  in  an- 
swer, "  On  a  beautiful  lake  in  South  Florida." 


Within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
house  there  lived  those  of  the  Tiger  Tail  Indians 
who  would  not  remove  to  the  West.  They  were 
peaceably  disposed,  and  even  when  the  Semi- 
noles  and  Tallabassces  were  committing  the 
most  barbarous  outrages  upon  the  whites,  they 
remained  at  home  and  engaged  in  the  chase  and 
cultivated  the  soil.  The  leader  or  chii  f  of  these 
Indians  was  a  young  man  perhaps  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  called  Otelassa. 
He  had  frequently  been  at  Mr.  Wardlaw's,  and 
the  charms  of  the  white  man's  daughter  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart.  He  often 
lingered  near  when  the  lamps  were  lit,  and 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  Margaret,  who,  all  un- 
conscious of  his  passionate  glances,  played  or 
sang  or  read  for  the  amusement  of  the  family. 
He  had  indulged  the  wild  dream  of  having  Mar- 
garet for  his  wife,  until  ho  little  knew  how  inter- 
woven with  his  very  life  that  dream  had  become. 
He  was  not  aware  that  Margaret  was  going 
away,  so  when  one  day  he  came  to  Mr.  Ward- 
law's,  after  her  departure  for  Charleston,  and 
learned  that  she  was  gone,  he  knew  not  for  how 
long,  nor  stayed  to  inquire  ;  he  was  frantic  with 
grief,  and  ran  forth  into  the  open  air  and  plunged 
into  the  dense  woods,  nor  paused  uiitil  he  was 
far  from  the  sound  of  human  voice.  Mr.  Ward- 
law  knew  not  what  to  think  of  his  .strange  ac- 
tions, but  thought  that  he  would  come  and  ex- 
plain them  himself  when  he  became  calm.  The 
Indian,  when  he  found  that  he  was  alone,  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  and  indulged  those  feel- 
ings which  he  scorned  to  show  where  there  were 
any  to  witness  their  violence. 

For  a  long  timb  he  avoided  Mr.  Wardlaw's, 
and  weeks  passed  by  ere  he  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  house.  When  he  came  he  as- 
sumed an  appearance  of  Indian  indifference  with 
reference  to  those  of  Mr.  Wardlaw's  family  who 
were  absent,  never  even  mentioning  their  names, 
or  making  any  inquiry  about  them.  But  when 
Mr.  Wardlaw  invited  him  to  come  at  a  certain 
time  and  welcome  his  children  home,  his  appear- 
ance of  indifference  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and 
his  face  lighted  up  as  the  face  of  the  earth  does 
when  the  sun  suddenly  comes  from  behind  a 
cloud.  When  the  day  arrived  on  which  Mar- 
garet was  expected,  Otelassa  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance to  Mr.  Wardlaw's  inclosure,  clad  with  un- 
usual care.  His  hair  was  ornamented  with  the 
feathers  of  the  beautiful  birds  which  throng  the 
woods  of  South  Florida ;  his  hunting  shirt, 
which  reached  down  to  his  knees,  and  was  made 
of  the  gayest  colors,  was  hung  around  the  bot- 
tom with  tassels  made  of  beads  ;  his  breast  was 
covered  with  silver,  beaten  into  the  shape  of  the 
new  moon  ;  his  leggins  were  highly  ornamented, 
and  his  moccasins  were  as  beautiful  as  Indian  art 
cjuld  render  them.  As  he  stood  at  the  gate, 
leaning  on  his  long  rifle,  waiting  for  Mr.  Ward- 
law  to  return  with  Margaret,  he  was  as  hand- 
some a  warrior  as  could  anywhere  be  found. 
The  carriage  soon  drove  up  which  contained  the 
object  of  his  thoughts,  but  he  stood  still  as  a 
statue.  When  Margaret  alighted  she  extended 
her  hand  towards  him,  saying,  "I  am  glad  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  me."  He  grasped  her 
hand,  ftplying,  "  Otelassa  can  never  forget  the 
white  fawn."  This  was  all  that  passed  between 
them  then.  The  family  moved  towards  the 
house,  and  Otelassa  disappeared. 

In  the  evening,  Margaret,  wishing  to  be  alone, 
went  to  a  secluded  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 
She  had  not  been  seated  long,  ere  in  deep 
thoughtfulness  upon  the  past  all  that  surrounded 
her  was  forgotten.  She  was  startled  from  her 
reverie  by  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Otelassa. 

"  The  white  fawn  dreams  ;  of  what  does  she 
think?" 

Margaret  soon  recovered  herself,  and  replied 
calmly  :  "  I  was  thinking  of  all  that  I  have  seen 
since  I  left  home;  of  the  great  world,  which  is 
so  strange." 

"  Does  the  white  fawn  never  dream  of  wan- 
dering through  the  woods  with  Otelassa  by  her 
side  f" 

"  What  does  Otelassa  say  ?  The  white  fawn 
knows  not  his  meaning." 


"Otelassa  loves  the  white  fawn;  the  daughter 
of  the  pale  face  has  stolen  Otelassa's  heart.  Will 
she  be  his  wife,  and  share  his  wigwam  V 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  rising  from  her  seat ; 
"  the  pale  f.ice  mates  not  with  the  red  man." 

The  Indian's  face  became  dark  when  he  heard 
these  words,  for  the  shadow  of  a  great  cloud  was 
upon  it  As  he  turned  to  go,  he  muttered  in  a 
low,  threatening  voice:  "Farewell,  daughter  of 
the  pale  face ;  when  Otelassa  comes  again,  the 
white  fawn  will  go  with  him." 

When  Margaret  returned  to  the  house  her 
heart  was  full  of  fear.  She  told  her  father  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  urged  him  to  take  some 
measures  for  defending  her  against  her  Indian 
lover's  revenge  ;  but  he  thought  it  unnecessary, 
and  made  no  exertion  to  prevent  Otelassa  from 
taking  what  revenge  he  might  choo.se  Ah,  little 
did  he  kuow  the  Indian  character,  if  he  thought 
that  Otelassa  would  relinquish  without  an  edbrt 
that  which  be  held  dearer  than  life. 


After  Margaret  left  Charleston,  Henry  Wilson 
had  nothing  else  to  occupy  his  mind  save 
thoughts  of  her.  And  the  more  he  dwelt  upon 
her  image,  the  stronger  grew  his  resolution  to 
find  her,  if  possible.  The  undertaking  he  thought 
would  be  hazardous,  for  the  great  probability  was 
that  he  would  fall  in  with  Indians,  and  be  either 
killed  or  captured  by  them.  But  he  cared-not 
for  danger,  when  Margaret  was  the  prize  to  be 
won  by  facing  it.  He  succeeded  in  persuading 
seven  of  his  friends  to  go  with  him,  and  armed 
and  equipped  and  provisioned  for  a  camp  hunt 
of  several  weeks,  he  and  his  friends  started  for 
South  Florida.  They  landed  from  the  sloop 
which  bore  them  to  their  »|)ort,  in  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  the  village  where  lived  Otelassa  and  his 
Indians.  They  knew  not  there  were  any  friendly 
Indians  in  Florida,  nor  did  they  imagine  that 
there  was  an  Indian  east  of  Lake  Okeechobee  ; 
so  without  fear  of  disturbance  they  struck  camp 
and  commenced  enjoying  life  as  only  hunters  do. 
Deer  were  around  them  in  multitudes,  wild 
turkeys  and  wild  hogs  were  numerous,  and  as  it 
was  early  in  the  year,  the  ponds  were  full  of 
ducks.  Their  success  was  far  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

Henry  Wilson  had  wandered  for  miles  in  every 
direction,  hoping  by  some  means  to  gain  a  clue 
to  the  mystery  which  seemed  to  envelope  Mar- 
garet's home  ;  but  he  looked  in  vain.  A  week 
passed  away,  and  still  his  companions  were  as 
wildly  excited  by  the  game  as  they  were  at  first. 
On  Monday  morning  they  dispersed,  Jpur  going 
in  one  direction,  three  is  another,  and  Henry 
alone.  The  four  made  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles, 
were  successful,  and  returned  to  the  camp.  They 
waited  until  noon  had  passed,  until  night  came 
on,  but  their  companions  returned  not.  They 
had  gone  forth  fully  expecting  to  find  game  near 
the  camp,  but  they  walked  much  farther  than 
they  intended  to  without  seeing  anything  worth 
the  trouble  of  shooting.  But  they  determined 
not  to  return  to  the  camp  until  they  had  sue- 
ceede<l  in  killing  game  of  some  kind,  so  on  they 
walked  for  miles.  About  noon  they  came  to  a 
hammock  which,  unlike  the  most  of  the  ham- 
mocks in  Florida,  had  no  undergrowth  scarcely. 
Here  they  intended  stopping  to  rest,  but  just  as 
they  gained  its  edge  one  of  them  saw  an  Indian, 
and  without  stopping  to  think,  he  threw  up  his 
rifle  and  shot  him  dead.  The  other  Indians, 
whom  the  white  man  had  not  seen,  jumped  each 
behind  a  tree,  and  seeing  that  there  were  only 
three  of  their  assailants,  they  deliberately  shot 
them  down. 

The  Indians  whose  revenge  had  been  so  un- 
fortunately aroused  were  warriors  of  Otelassa. 
They  knew  that  their  chief  was  friendly  towards 
the  whites,  and  as  soon  as  they  became  calm 
they  regretted  sincerely  what  had  happened  ;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  So  they  took 
up  their  line  of  march  for  their  village.  They 
had  not  gone  far  ere  they  saw  Henry  Wilson 
coming  towards  them.  He  had  heard  the  firing, 
and  thinking  his  comrades  near,  had  gone  to 
meet  them.  The  Indians  held  a  hurried  consul- 
tation, and  determined  to  capture  him  alive  and 
take  him  before  their  chief. 

Accordingly  they  hid  themselves  in  some  low 
palmettoes,  by  which  Henry  was  compelled  to 
pass.  He  came  at  a  slow  pace,  for  he  had  wan- 
dered much  farther  to  day  than  ever  before,  and 
had  found  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  and  he 
had  become  utterly  hopeless  of  finding  Margaret. 
His  mind  was  too  lusily  employed  with  his  dis- 
appointment for  him  to  be  very  watchful,  so  he 
knew  not  that  there  was  an  Indian  near  until  one 
jumped  up  almost  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  be- 


fore he  could  recover  from  his  surprise,  he  was 
surrounded  by  six  powerful  warriors.  Escapeor 
resistance  was  impossible.  They  took  his  fire- 
arms from  him,  and  two  of  them  started  on  to- 
wards the  village.  One  of  the  others  pointed 
after  Ihcm,  as  much  as  to  say,  follow,  and  with 
two  before  him  and  four  following  him,  he 
marched  on  to  their  town.  They  reached  it  be- 
fore night,  but  their  chief  was  away.  He  and 
several  of  his  warriors  had  gone  off  several  days 
before  ;  to  morrow  they  were  to  return. 


All  had  gone  on  as  usual  at  Mr.  Wadlaw's. 
Months  had  passed  since  the  last  scene  in  which 
Margaret  figured,  and  the  fears  that  had  been 
then  excited  were  almost  entirely  forgotten.  But 
she  had  often  thought  with  trctnbling  of  Ote- 
lassa's parting  words.  And  well  might  her 
cheeks  blanch,  and  fear  hold  reign  in  her  heart 
at  the  remembrance  of  those  words,  for  they  con- 
veyed no  idli  threat.  As  Otelassa  spoke,  so  in 
his  heart  he  determined  that  whan  he  again  ap- 
peared before  Margaret,  she  should  return  with 
him  to  his  home.  But  he  was  greatly  troubled 
about  the  best  plan  to  effect  her  capture. 

He  had  lain  concealed  for  days  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  hoping  that  Margaret  would  come 
there  unattended,  but  thus  far  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed. He  was  at  last  constrained  to  apply 
to  his  warriors  for  assistance.  So  he  called  to- 
gether at  his  wigwam  four  of  his  most  trusted 
braves,  and  opened  to  them  his  heart.  He  com- 
menced in  a  low,  mournful  voice  : 

"  Ye  braves,  your  hearts  have  been  sad  because 
Otelassa's  head  has  been  bowed  down  ;  listen 
while  he  tells  you  his  grief.  Otelassa  loves  the 
white  fawn.  He  has  told  her  his  love  and  offered 
her  a  home  in  his  tent;  but  the  pale  face  will  not 
leave  her  father ;  she  will  not  mate  with  the  red 
man." 

Then  spoke  one  whose  voice  was  always  heard 
with  respect. 

"  Why  does  Otelassa  ask  the  white  girl  to  fol- 
low him  ?  Why  does  he  not  bring  her  to  his 
tent  and  make  her  his  squaw  V 

Otelassa  answered :  "  With  the  help  of  my 
braves  the  white  fawn  shall  be  Otelassa's  wife. 
Who  will  go  with  Otlcassa  to  bring  the  white 
fawn  V 

All  raised  their  hands,  silently  signifying  their 
willingness  to  go  with  their  chief,  and  they  went 
without  letting  anyone  who  remained  know  their 
destination. 

On  the  Friday  evening  before  the  Monday  on 
which  Henry  was  captured,  they  reached  Mr. 
Wardlaw's  plantation.  At  night  they  drew  near 
the  house  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
that  might  present  itself  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  object.  But  no  opportunity  came  until 
the  family  assembled  at  the  supper-table.  Then 
noiselessly  introducing  themselves  into  the  hou.se, 
they  reached  the  dining-room  before  they  were 
discovered.  It  was  too  late  then  to  think  of  re- 
sisting them,  no  matter  what  their  object.  But 
as  Otelassa  grasped  Margaret  by  the  arm,  her 
brother  raised  his  knife  to  strike  it  into  his  heart, 
but  scarcely  did  he  make  the  motion  when  he 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  Margaret  was  carried  by 
Otelassa  out  of  the  house,  which  was  then  set  on 
fire.  She  became  unctwiscious  then,  and  knew 
not  what  happened  afterwards.  She  was  borne 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  hammock,  and  there  once 
more  revived.  A  horse  was  there  tied  which 
had  been  brought  for  her  to  ride.  She  was 
placed  on  his  back,  and  though  the  rude  saddle 
which  was  made  for  her  comfort  was  not  so  com- 
fortable as  the  one  on  which  she  usually  rode, 
yet  the  Indians  walked  slowly,  and  she  did  not 
suflTer  much  from  fatigue  On  th&  third  morning 
they  arrived  at  the  Indian  village. 

O,  had  Henry  only  known  how  near  he  was  to 
the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  what  was  her  state, 
how  strangely  confused  would  have  been  his  joy 
and  his  sorrow.  He  had  not  been  confined,  but 
was  permitted  to  wander  about  the  village, 
closely  watched,  however,  by  the  Indians.  He 
had  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  his  mind 
was  busy  planning  ways  to  eflfect  a  safe  letreat 
from  his  present  quarters.  He  noticed  that  there 
was  but  one  horse  kept  tied  near  the  Indian 
town,  and  he  determined  by  some  means  to  get 
off  on  that  horse  that  night.  He  had  fixed  this 
plan  in  his  mind,  when  he  noticed  an  unusual 
commotion  among  the  Indians.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  return  of  their  chief  with  his  fair 
captive.  He  approached  the  crowd  that  was 
gathered  around  Otelassa,  and  O,  joy  !  O,  hor- 
ror !  there  was  Margaret,  his  loved,  long  sought 
Margaret !  but  the  captive  and  intended  bride  of 
an  Indian.     All  this  he  comprehended  by  the 


position  of  those  before  him.  Otelassa  was 
standing  by  Margaret,  and  with  one  of  her 
hands  grasped  in  his,  was  pointing  out  his  wig- 
wam. Margaret  at  the  same  time  saw  Henry, 
but  by  turning  her  eyes  quickly  away  from  his 
face,  and  lo iking  at  him  no  more,  she  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  must  not  recognize  her. 
Such  was  the  meeting  of  the  lovers. 

Otelassa  pointed  out  his  tent  to  Margaret  and 
said  :  "  There  will  the  white  fawn  rest  to  day  ; 
to-morrow  she  will  be  Otelassa's  wife." 

Henry  heard  these  words,  and  his  heart  fainted 
within  him.  But  then  the  thought  came,  "  O, 
if  I  can  only  rescue  her." 

The  morning  passed,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Henry  was  taken  before  the  chief.  To  him  he 
declared  that  he  and  his  friends  had  not  come  to 
Florida  with  any  hostile  feelings  towards  the  In- 
dians, but  merely  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing, and  that  lie  doubted  not  but  that  his  unfor- 
tunate friend  had  shot  the  Indian  unintentionally. 
Otelassa  heard  him  through,  and  then  declared 
his  intention  of  sending  him  back  to  his  camp  in 
the  morning,  and  if  his  statement  was  found  to 
be  true,  he  was  to  be  set  at  liberty.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  permitted  to  wander  about  at 
liberty. 

He  now^  had  no  fear  for  himself,  but  Margaret 
must  be  rescued  at  every  hazard.  He  noticed 
that  the  horse  which  she  rode  was  standing  by 
the  one  upon  wliii  h  he  had  intended  making  his 
escape.  At  night  he  feigned  drowsiness,  until 
all  of  the  Indians  were  asleep,  and  then  he  crept 
softly  to  the  tent  which  had  been  given  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  Margaret.  He  put  his 
mouth  to  a  crevice  in  the  side  of  the  hut  and 
called,  "Margaret." 

He  waited  a  moment,  and  Margaret,  in  the 
same  low  tone  in  which  he  had  called  her,  an- 
swered :  "  What  is  it,  Henry  t  Why  have  you 
come  to  me  now  V 

"  I  have  come  to  save  you.  Will  yon  trust  to 
my  guidance  ?" 

"  Yes,  O,  yes ;  only  save  me  from  the  terrible 
fate  that  awaits  me  here." 

"  Well,  follow  me  as  noiselessly  as  you  can." 

In  silence  she  obeyed  him,  and  he  led  the  way 
to  the  horses.  But  a  moment  sufficed  to  place 
her  on  the  pack,  which  the  lazy  Indians  had  left 
on  the  horse  that  brought  her  there,  and  Henry 
mounting  the  other,  turned  his  horses'  head  to- 
wards his  camp,  and  they  soon  placed  miles  be- 
tween them  and  the  datigerous  crew  that  they 
left  sleeping  behind. 

Before  daylight  they  reached  the  camp,  and 
fortunately  found  the  four  men  still  waiting  for 
the  return  of  those  whom  they  never  saw  again. 
As  soon  as  possible  everything  was  put  on  board 
the  sloop,  and  poling  her  out  of  the  creek,  they 
set  sail  for  Charleston.  Just  as  the  little  craft, 
bending  to  the  breeze,  started  homeward,  the  en- 
raged Indians  burst  through  the  thicket  lining 
the  creek.  But  they  came  too  late  to  retake  their 
captives.  Otelassa's  cry  of  baffled  rage  was  an- 
swered by  the  crack  of  a  rifle.  One  of  the  men 
whose  brother  was  among  those  who  were  killed, 
had  taken  a  deadly  aim  at  the  young  chief,  and 
he  fell,  shot  through  the  heart.  And  then  the 
Indians  sent  up  such  an  unearthly  yell,  that  it 
rang  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it  for 
days.  But  away  sped  the  little  craft,  soon  leav- 
ing the  savages  out  of  sight.  The  next  day 
they  fell  in  with  the  good  steamship  Carolina, 
bound  for  Charleston,  and  Margaret  and  Henry 
were  put  on  board,  and  were  borne  by  the  power 
of  steam  to  his  city  home. 

The  heart  of  Margaret  now  cried  for  her 
father.  Her  thoughts  were  of  him  almost  con- 
s;antly.  She  knew  not  what  was  his  fate. 
"  What  has  become  of  him  ?"  was  the  question 
which  she  was  continually  asking  herself.  Of 
his  fate,  however,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Margaret  is  again  iu  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son. Not  now,  as  once,  full  of  life  and  joy,  but 
the  melancholy  likeness  of  the  once  joyous  Mar- 
garet. She  had  sad  remembrances  enough  to 
render  any  one  unhappy.  She  would  have  sac- 
rificed almost  anything  to  know  where  her  father 
and  mother  were,  and  what  was  their  condition. 
She  knew  not  but  that  the  knowledge  would 
make  her  more  miserable,  but  the  suspense  she 
was  suffering  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 
Henry  was  to  go  to  Jacksonville  on  the  return  of 
the  steamer,  and,  if  possible,  learn  something  of 
Mr.  Wardlaw. 

Just  at  twilight,  on  the  evening  before  he  was 
to  leave  for  Jacksonville,  as  he  was  passing  the 
site  of  Mr.  Wardlaw's  former  residence,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  poorly  but  neatly  clad  woman. 
She  addressed  him  in  tones  of  deepest  anxiety. 
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"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  anything  with  reference 
to  the  family  who  once  lived  here,  Wartllaw  by 
name  V 

"  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  replied  Henrj-,  "  moved  to 
Florida  years  ago,  and  has  never  returned.  But 
why  do  you  ask  V 

"Have  you  never  heard,  sir,  that  his  wife  dis- 
appeared very  strangely  in  the  year  1842'?" 

"  No  ;  not  a  word  of  any  such  thing  was  ever 
breathed  in  my  hearing  before." 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  true,  and  he  thinks  that  his 
wife  deserted  him  voluntarily;  and  O,  God,  I 
shall  never  reach  him  now  to  undeceive  him." 
And  she  gave  way  to  the  terrible  grief  which  had 
been  consuming  her  for  years. 

When  her  burst  of  sorrow  was  past,  Henry 
said  :  "You  seem  to  know  something  with  refer- 
ence to  Mrs.  Wardlaw  that  would  be  interesting 
to  the  family." 

"  Yes  ;  if  I  could  only  see  any  member  of  Mr. 
Wardlaw's  family,  and  wipe  away  the  disgrace 
which  stains  the  memory  of  his  wife,  I  would 
willingly  die." 

"  Then  come  with  me.  Mr.  Wardlaw's  daugh- 
ter is  staying  with  my  mother." 

Henry  conducted  her  to  his  home,  and  leaving 
her  in  the  parlor,  wont  in  search  of  Margaret. 
He  soon  found  her,  and  told  her  that  a  woman 
was  waiting  in  the  parlor  to  reveal  something  of 
importance  with  reference  to  her  mother.  Mar- 
garet waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  crying,  "  I 
knew  it !  I  knew  it !"  she  hastened  to  the  parlor. 
She  entered  hurriedly,  but  when  she  saw  that 
sorrow-stricken  face  which  was  turned  towards 
her,  she  became  calm  in  a  moment.  She  ap- 
proached the  lady,  saying  :  "  Yon  bring  me 
tidings  of  my  mother.  O,  tell  me  that  she  is 
innocent !" 

After  a  pause,  in  which  the  lady  seemed  strug- 
gling with  some  great  emotion,  she  finally  spoke, 
but  evidently  she  had  forgotten  what  Margaret 
had  said. 

"  And  you  are  the  daughter  of  Walter 
Wardlaw?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  awed  by  the  solemn 
manner  of  the  stranger. 

"And  you  have  heard  that  in  the  year  1842 
your  mother  left  your  father's  house  in  company 
with  his  brother,  and  that  she  went  voluntarily  t" 

"  Yes,  my  father  told  me  this  with  his  own 
Ups." 

"  Shame !  shame !  that  he  could  have  believed 
that  of  one  who  would  have  poured  forth  her 
life's  blood  for  him.  But  alas !  how  could  he 
believe  otherwise  ?"  Then  turning  to  Margaret 
she  asked,  "  Did  you  believe  the  tale  V 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  could  not." 

"  Bless  you  for  that !"  cried  the  unknown  lady. 
"  Now  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  more  about  your 
mother's  flight  than  you  could  learn  from  any 
but  me.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  fatal 
night  upon  which  your  mother  left  home,  she 
had  been  doing  all  in  her  power  to  render  com- 
fortable the  last  days  of  a  poor  woman  who  was 
dying  of  consumption.  Your  uncle  knew  of 
this,  and  he  determined  to  make  use  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  sickness  and  your  mother's 
interest  in  her,  to  effect  a  scheme  of  revenge 
which  he  had  long  harbored  in  his  heart. 

"  He  accordingly  sent,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  yonr  mother's  waiting-maid,  to  tell  lier 
that  the  poor  woman  was  dying,  and  her  pres- 
ence was  earnestly  desired  by  the  physician 
whom  she  had  sent  to  attend  her  in  this  last  ill- 
ness. Your  mother  rose  without  hesitation,  and 
hastily  dressing  herself,  left  the  room  without 
disturbing  your  father.  Taking  her  maid  with 
her,  she  entered  the  omnibus  which  was  waiting 
at  the  door,  and  was  driven  rapidly  away. 

"  The  omnibus  had  not  gone  far  ore  it  was 
stopped  by  your  father's  brother,  and  he  took 
the  seat  by  your  mother.  She  was  very  much 
surprised  at  this,  but  the  noise  of  the  omnibus 
prevented  all  conversation.  They  were  driven 
to  the  railroad  depot,  your  mother  was  hurried 
into  a  car,  and  your  uncle  sat  beside  her.  She 
began  to  question  him  about  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding, but  his  only  answer  was :  '  You  are 
crazy ;  remember  this  for  the  rest  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  make  no  effort  to  escape  or  to  return 
home.' 

"  She  then  made  every  exertion  to  get  away 
from  her  persecutor,  but  he  held  her  on  the  seat 
with  an  iron  grasp.  The  conductor  pa.ssed  by 
and  she  called  to  him  for  assistance,  telling  him 
that  the  fiend  by  her  side  was  taking  her  from 
her  husband  and  children.  But  he  only  smiled 
pityingly  upon  her,  and  remarked  to  the  monster 
n  whose  grasp  she  was  writhing,  '  I  see,  sir,  that 
on  have  trouble  with  your  anfortnnate  sister.' 


He  replied  :  '  Yes,  she  is  sometimes  very  violent ; 
but  this  will  soon  pass  away,  and  she  will  be 
calm  again.'  Then  your  mother  knew  that  all 
resistance  was  in  vain,  and  she  submitted  to  her 
horrible  fate  with  what  composure  she  could." 

"  0,  my  poor  mother !"  burst  involuntarily 
from  Margaret. 

The  stranger  continued  her  story. 

"  They  stopped  at  a  hotel  every  night.  Your 
mother's  supper  was  sent  to  her  room  immedi- 
ately, and  then  the  door  was  locked  from  with- 
out, and  she  and  her  faithless  maid  were  left 
alone.  Thus  they  travelled  to  New  Orleans. 
Evidently  your  uncle  did  not  intend  ending  his 
journey  there ;  but  he  had  scarcely  left  the  cars 
ere  he  was  taken  violently  ill. 

"  In  three  days  he  sent  for  your  mother  to 
come  to  his  room.  When  she  entered,  he  called 
her  to  his  side,  and  ordering  every  one  else  away, 
he  told  her  that  from  the  night  when  she  and 
your  father  were  married,  he  had  intended  taking 
revenge  upon  them  both.  He  told  her  that  he 
had  forged  a  note  addressed  to  her  husband,  in 
which  he  had  told  him,  over  her  name,  that  she 
had  left  him  voluntarily.  'And  now,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  I  am  dying,  and  I  wish  to  make  all  the 
reparation  that  I  can.  Here  is  a  letter  in  which 
I  have  explained  it  all  to  my  brother.  In  those 
trunks  you  will  find  all  of  my  wealth  in  gold. 
Take  it  when  I  am  dead,  and  return  to  your 
husband.' 

"  He  ceased  speaking,  and  your  mother  retired 
to  her  Qwn  chamber.  He  died  the  next  day ; 
but  when  your  mother  went  to  claim  his  trunks, 
they  and  her  maid  had  disappeared.  Your  moth- 
er was  thus  left  without  means  in  a  city  of  stran- 
gers. No  one  would  listen  to  her  story,  and  but 
few  would  give  her  work.  She  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  your  father,  inclosing  his  brother's  letter, 
but  she  never  heard  from  him.  She  wrote  again, 
but  no  answer  came.  For  years  she  toiled  on, 
scarcely  earning  enough  to  buy  bread.  She 
finally  saved  enough  to  bear  her  expenses  to 
Charleston.  She  came  to  Charleston  and  sought 
her  former  home,  but  no  trace  of  it  was  left. 
Margaret,  you  have  heard  your  mother's  story. 
She  is  now  alone  in  the  world,  unless  you  will  be 
to  her  a  daughter." 

Margaret  started  f^om  her  seat,  for  the  longing 
in  her  heart  had  become  so  great  that  she  could 
no  longer  repress  it.  She  came  up  closer  to  the 
lady,  saying :  "  Are  you  my  mother  ?  0,  tell  me  !" 

The  stranger  opened  her  arms  and  said : 
"  Yes,  I  am  your  mother ;  come,  my  child."  And 
Margaret  sprang  into  her  arms  and  nestled  close 
to  her  breast,  whispering,  "  mother  !  mother !" 

Her  whole  frame  trembled  with  the  great  joy 
which  poured  into  her  soul.  The  delicious  con- 
sciousness that  her  mother  was  found  and  was 
innocent,  was  as  much  as  she  could  bear.  Long 
did  mother  and  daughter  linger  in  this  close  em- 
brace, and  much  had  they  to  say  of  hira  who  was 
absent.  When  the  family  were  gathered  in  the 
evening  all  was  explained,  and  Mrs.  Wardlaw 
was  welcomed  to  a  home  with  her  old  friend — 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

Henry  started  in  the  morning  for  Jackson- 
ville, to  learn  the  fate  of  Mr.  Wardlaw.  When 
he  arrived,  ho  went  immediately  to  u  hotel,  in- 
tending in  the  morning  to  relate  to  as  many  as 
he  could  gather  to  hetir  him  the  reasons  for  his 
coming,  and  trying  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to 
go  and  find  out  the  result  of  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Wardlaw's  house. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  he  happened  to 
be  standing  by  the  clerk's  desk,  and  glancing 
down  the  list  of  arrivals,  he  was  surprised  at 
finding  in  a  bold  hand  the  name  of  "  Walter 
Wardlaw,  from  South  Florida."  He  made 
some  inquiry,  and  learned  that  ho  was  a  gentle- 
man unknown  to  every  one  there,  was  unac- 
countably reserved,  and  always  prcforring  soli- 
tude to  company.  Henry  determined  on  seeing 
him,  having  little  doubt  of  his  being  Margaret's 
father.  He  was  accordingly  shown  to  his  room. 
He  knocked,  but  no  one  answered.  He  knocked 
again,  louder  than  before,  and  a  voice  expressive 
of  anything  but  plea,sure  asked,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 
Henry  re])lied,  "  A  friend,  who  seeks  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Wardlaw." 

The  door  was  immediately  opened,  and  Henry 
introduced  himself;  but  the  melancholy  man  be- 
fore him  did  not  remember  ever  having  heard  it 
before,  though  it  was  once  as  familiar  as  his  own. 

"  Be  seated,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wardlaw,  "  and 
tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  has  induced  you  to 
seek  me." 

"First  tell  me,"  said  Henry,  "if  yon  are  the 
man  whose  house  the  Indians  burned  not  long 
since  ">" 


"  Yes.  How  did  you  know  anything  of  thaf?" 

"  Your  daughter  told  me  of — " 

"My  daughter!  What  said  you,  sir?  My 
daughter!"  And  the  poor  man  clutched  Henry's 
arm.  "  Where  did  you  see  her?  Is  she  safe? 
Tell  me,  sir,  tell  me  quick ;  I  cannot  bear  this 
suspense !" 

Henry  replied  :  "  Yes,  she  is  alive  and  safe, 
and  is  waiting  anxiously  for  her  father." 

Mr.  Wardlaw's  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude 
were  overpowering,  and  dropping  on  his  knees, 
he  bent  low,  almost  touching  the  floor  with  his 
forehead,  and  poured  fortli  such  a  prayer  of  deep 
gratefulness  and  humble  penitence,  as  never 
greeted  Henry's  ears  before.  This  was  ibo  first 
prayer  that  Mr.  Wardlaw  had  winged  to  heaven 
since  his  great  misfortune. 

Henry  gently  raised  him  from  his  kneeling 
posture  to  his  seat,  and  told  him  of  his  meeting 
Margaret,  and  of  their  escape  from  the  Indians, 
of  his  taking  her  to  his  mother's  home,  and  of 
her  waiting  anxiously  there  to  hear  news  of  him. 
Henry  would  not  listen  to  the  gratitude  which 
Mr.  Wardlaw  wished  to  speak,  but  begging  him 
to  retire  immediately,  he  left  him  for  the  night. 
He  would  have  told  him  then  that  his  wife  was 
innocent,  and  that  she  was  with  his  daughter 
waiting  for  him,  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  tell  him  when  they  were  on  the 
way  to  Charleston. 

When  they  were  well  out  at  sea,  the  next  day, 
Mr.  Wardlaw  drew  Henry  into  his  state  room 
and  remarked  :  "  Doubtless  you  think  it  strange 
that  I  made  no  effort  to  rescue  my  child  when 
she  was  captured  by  the  Indians." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  was  surprised  to 
find  you  uninjured,  and  yet  seemingly  careless 
about  your  daughter." 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  think  me  unfeeling 
unless  I  should  explain  my  course  of  conduct. 
My  son  was  killed  before  my  eyes,  and  my 
daughter  forcibly  carried  away ;  my  hands  were 
tied,  and  I  was  bound  to  a  tree  on  the  borderiS 
of  the  lake.  Mrs.  Hunt  fled  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  Indians,  and  has  doubtless  perished  in  the 
woods.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  that  my  house 
was  in  flames,  and  by  the  light  which  it  gave  I 
saw  Margaret  borne  away  by  two  Indian  warri- 
ors. You  may  be  sure  that  there  was  the  utmost 
confusion  among  my  servants,  and  not  having 
seen  what  was  done  with  me,  it  was  late  the 
next  morning  ere  any  of  them  found  me.  As 
soon  as  they  freed  me  from  the  cords  that  bound 
me,  I  made  every  arrangement  possible  for  the 
removal  of  my  negroes,  and  bidding  them  follow 
on  to  Jbcksonvillo,  I  mounted  my  best  horse 
and  rode  one  hundred  miles  without  stopping.  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  raise  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  in  Jacksonville  to  attack  successfully  the 
Indians  who  had  captured  my  daughter,  and  so 
I  wrote  to  the  commanding  ofificer  of  the  troops 
in  Florida  to  send  me  one  hundred  men,  telling 
him  the  circumstances  under  which  I  wrote. 

"  It  was  with  the  utmost  impatience  that  I 
waited  for  an  answer.  It  came  just  before  you 
knocked  at  my  door.  All  of  the  troops  were 
scouting  far  south  of  my  residence,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  my  request.  My  friend,  for 
such  you  have  shown  yourself,  I  have  .seen  many 
dark  hours  in  my  life  of  sorrow,  but  in  the  hour 
before  you  came  I  suffered  more  than  in  all  my 
past  life  together.  Then  I  felt  myself  alone; 
my  wife,  my  friends,  my  children  were  all  gone. 
All  the  woes  of  my  past  existence  were  pressed 
into  that  short  moment  of  time,  and  I  was  sink- 
ing beneath  their  weight.  God  bless  you,  Henry 
Wilson,  you  saved  me." 

Henry  tried  to  speak,  but  it  was  with  great 
effort  that  he  controlled  his  feelings  enough  to 
say  :  "  Your  cup  of  joy  seems  full ;  but  is  there 
not  something  wanting  to  fill  it  to  the  brim  ?" 

"  No ;  though  my  son  was  cruelly  mnrdered, 
and  his  body  burned  to  ashes,  yet  I  cannot  mur- 
mur at  that;  I  can  only  be  thankful  that  my 
daughter  is  saved  from  a  far  more  horrible  fate." 

"  I  did  not  refer  to  your  son.  Is  there  not  one 
whose  memory  you  have  long  associated  with 
guilt  ?  For  whose  return,  pure  and  innocent  as 
when  she  stood  with  you  at  the  altar,  you  would 
give  all  your  earthly  possessions  ?" 

"  Young  man,  you  know  not  what  you  do.  I 
thought  that  I  had  quenched  in  tears  of  penitence 
the  volcanic  fires  that  have  burned  so  long  in  my 
heart,  but  you  have  kindled  them  afresh.  Do 
yon  associate  the  idea  of  purity  with  one  whoso 
treachery,  deceit  and — " 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Wardlaw ;  you  know  not  what 
you  say.  She  whose  memory  you  curse  is  as  in- 
nocent of  the  crimes  that  you  impute  to  her,  as 
is  your  pure-minded  Margaret." 


As  Henry  said  this,  in  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive manner,  a  change  came  over  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
face ;  his  eyes  lost  their  fiery  gleam,  and  his  face, 
which  was  flushed  with  passion,  became  pale  as 
ashes,  and  he  replied  in  an  anxious,  excited  tone : 

"  Henry  Wilson,  if  you  will  prove  the  truth 
of  what  you  say,  you  may  defraud  me  of  my 
property,  yon  may  slay  my  daughter  before  my 
eyes,  you  may  inflict  upon  me  the  most  linger- 
ing, torturing  death,  and  yet  in  dying  I  will  bless 
you  and  call  you  friend." 

"  Listen,  then,  sir,  to  a  story  of  treachery  such 
as  will  make  your  blood  boil,  but  which  will 
make  her  whom  you  have  for  years  thought  vile 
and  loathsome,  appear  the  suffering  saint  that 
she  is." 

And  then  Henry  told  him  how  his  wife  had 
been  betrayed,  and  how  she  had  suffered,  and 
that  she  waited  for  him  in  Charleston. 

At  first  Mr.  Wardlaw  was  stunned ;  he  could 
not  realize  the  truth  of  what  Henry  told  him ; 
but  when  the  consciousness  of  his  wife's  inno- 
cence was  fully  realized  by  him,  his  excitement 
was  uncontrollable.  Henry,  thinking  that  he 
would  become  calm  sooner  it  left  alone,  went  out 
and  closed  the  door. 

When  Henry  left  him,  Mr.  Wardlaw  humbled 
himself  before  God,  and  in  prayer  he  communed 
with  his  Maker.  In  his  suflferings  he  had  forgot- 
ten God,  but  now  in  his  joy  he  remembered  him. 
He  confessed  all  the  waywardness  of  his  nature, 
he  grieved  over  the  hatred  which  he  had  felt  to- 
wards his  fellow-men,  and  he  wept  when  he 
thought  of  the  injury  he  had  done  his  wife  in  his 
mind ;  but  he  felt  greater  sorrow  for  having  for- 
gotten his  Heavenly  Father  so  long  than  for  any- 
thing else.  In  that  hour  he  poured  forth  all  his 
soul  in  prayer,  and  by  faith  he  drew  near  to  Him 
in  whose  presence  the  angels  veil  their  faces. 
And  the  Great  God  stretched  forth  over  him  the 
golden  sceptre  of  mercy,  and  a  new  nature  was 
given  to  him,  and  a  new  joy  welled  up  in  his 
heart,  and  a  new  song  was  put  in  his  mouth,  and 
his  name  was  written  in  the  "  Book  of  Life," 
and  he  became  a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  to 
everlasting  life.  Blessed  wert  thou  in  that  hour, 
Walter  Wardlaw,  for  thou  hadst  found  a  lost 
daughter  and  wife,  and  more  than  all,  thou  didst 
find  the  favor  of  thy  Heavenly  Father. 


On  sped  the  steamer,  and  in  a  few  days  she 
was  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  soon  at  her  dock. 
Henry,  thinking  that  meeting  her  husband  too 
suddenly  might  prove  injurious  to  Mrs.  Ward- 
law,  made  his  way  through  the  noisy  crowd  of 
omnibus-men,  and  he  and  Mr.  Wardlaw  walked 
to  his  residence.  They  went  in  unannounced, 
and  leaving  Mr.  Wardlaw  in  the  parlor,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  his  mother  without  be- 
ing seen  by  any  others  of  the  household.  She 
motioned  him  to  follow  her,  and  entering  her 
chamber,  ho  soon  told  her  the  success  of  his  trip. 

Mrs.  Wilson  then  went  to  Mrs.  Wardlaw's 
room  and  gradually  broke  to  her  the  news.  As 
soon  as  she  knew  that  her  husband  was  in  the  par- 
lor she  could  not  be  restrained  any  longer.  She  en- 
tered the  room  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  descri- 
bablc.  Her  husband  was  there,  he  knew  her  in- 
nocence, and  was  waiting  to  embrace  her.  And 
when  once  more  heart  beat  against  heart,  and 
soul  leaped  to  the  embrace  of  soul,  what  untold 
rapture  there  was,  where  long  had  been  naught 
hot  woe  and  desolation. 

When  Margaret  entered,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, they  were  seated  on  the  sofa  with  their 
hands  clasped,  talking  of  the  goodness  of  God 
in  permitting  them  to  meet  thus.  She  approached 
them,  and  putting  an  arm  around  each,  she  drew 
them  close  together,  and  in  that  embrace  three 
hearts  were  united  that  were  never  again  severed 
until  death. 

Henry  now  thought  that  he  ought  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Wardlaw  with  reference  to  his  love  for 
Margaret.  Accordingly  he  went  to  him  and 
told  him  that  he  loved  Margaret,  and  that  his 
love  was  returned,  and  all  that  he  needed  to 
make  him  happy  was  the  gift  of  her  hand.  Mr. 
Wardlaw  grasped  his  hand  when  he  had  done 
speaking,  and  said  : 

"  Give  her  to  you,  Henry  ?  Yes,  take  her,  and 
may  the  blessing  of  God  bo  upon  you  both." 

When  Henry  told  Margaret  of  his  interview 
with  her  father,  and  again  talked  of  love,  she 
listened  bashfully,  'tis  true,  but  with  joy  only 
half  concealed. 

All  obstacles  being  removed,  they  were  soon 
married,  and  with  Mr.  Wardlaw  have  made  their 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  St.  John's 
River,  far  from  the  white  man's  treachery  and 
the  Indian's  vengeance. 
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THE  YOHAMITE  FALLS,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  will  serve  to  give 
the  nntravelled  reader  some  idea  of  the  scenery 
in  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  part  of  the 
land  ot  gold.  The  Yohamite  valley  is  in  Mari- 
posa county.  This  valley  is  most  fertile  in  its 
nature,  is  evergreen,  ornamented  with  immense 
trees,  and  watered  by  a  beautiful  clear  stream. 
It  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  some  of  which  rise 
perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  3000 
feet.  At  one  extremity  the  river  Merced  enters 
the  valley  over  the-  rooks,  precipitating  itself 
3100  feet  into  the  depths  below.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  one  great  plunge  of  2100  feet,  and 
two  other  minor  ones  of  200,  and  400  feet  re- 
spectively. It  is  by  far  the  highest  waterfall  in 
the  world,  and  when  swollen  by  the  rains,  pours 
down  a  vast  volume  of  water.  We  are  too  apt 
to  associate  California  with  one  idea,  and  to  re- 
gard it  simply  as  a  gold-producing  country.  Its 
vast  riches,  independently  of  its  mere  gold  pro- 
duction, its  great  resources,  and  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  country,  are  neither  sufficiently 
known  nor  rightly  appreci- 
ated. Apart  from  its  min- 
eral abundance,  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  is  hardly  any 
country  so  bountifully  en- 
dowed with  agricultural  ad- 
vantages, more  productive 
in  its  soil,  or  finer  in  its  cli- 
mate. The  atmosphere  is 
clear,  and  there  are  uo  vio- 
lent extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  scenery  of  the 
country  is  of  the  most  varied 
description.  In  the  interior 
there  flourishes  a  vast  and 
magnificent  vegetation,  not 
of  the  luxuriant  and  over- 
growing kind  commonly  met 
with  in  tropical  regions ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  country  in 
general  consists  of  fine, 
open,  fruitful  valleys,  dotted 
hero  and  there  with  clusters 
of  large  trees,  something 
like  an  English  park ;  or  of 
mountainous  regions  more 
or  less  covered  with  forest 
^vegetation,  which  is  partly 
evergreen.  In  the  spring 
wild  flowers,  in  endless  va- 
riety of  sizes,  forms  and 
colors,  cover  the  hills  and 
valleys;  and  the  most  del- 
icate and  rare  flowers  culti- 
vated in  Europe  as  hothouse 
or  garden  plants  are  licre 
found  in  the  greatest  variety 
and  boundless  profusion. 
Among  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  all  vegetable  phe- 
nomena is  the  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  or  mammoth-tree, 
unrivalled  in  size,  and  most 
beautiful  in  its  growth,  ris- 
ing to  heights  varying  from 
250  and  350  to  450  feet,  dis- 
playing a  stem  from  30  to 
45  feet  in  diameter. 


THE  PILOT-FISH. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1798,  that  the 
ship  which  bore  the  celebrated  French  zoologist, 
M.  Geoffrey,  was  lying  becalmed  between  Cape 
Bon  and  the  island  of  Malta,  when  the  ennni  of 
the  passengers  was  dissipated  by  the  approach  of 
a  shark.  He  was  preceded  by  two  pilot  fishes 
that  directed  their  course  toward  the  ship's  stern, 
which  they  inspected  twice,  swimming  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Not  finding  anything,  they  for 
a  time  departed.  The  shark,  it  is  asserted,  never 
lost  sight  of  the  pilots,  and  he  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed them  as  if  he  had  been  an  iron  shark,  and 
they  had  been  magnets.  The  sailors  tlirow  over- 
board a  large  hook  baited  with  pork.  The  three, 
observing  the  splash  of  the  bait,  stopped.  The 
two  pilots  advanced,  as  if  to  examine  the  cause. 
While  they  were  gone,  the  shark  was  seen  play- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  level  sea,  now  diving, 
now  re  appearing  in  the  same  place.  When  the 
pilots  discovered  the  lard,  thoy  swam  swiftly 
back  to  the  shark,  took  the  lead,  and  all  three 
made  toward  the  ship.     The  shark  did  not  seem 


pilot  fishes  then  swam  about  awhile,  as  if  in 
search  of  their  friend,  with  every  appearance  of 
anxiety  and  distress ;  they  then  darted  suddenly 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Mayen 
deposes  that  he  saw  ito  less  than  three  instances 
in  which  the  shark  was  led  by  the  pilot-fish. 
When  the  former  neared  the  ship,  the  pilot  swam 
close  to  his  snout,  or  near  his  pectoral  fins. 
Sometimes  the  pilot-fish  darted  rapidly  forwards 
and  sideways,  as  if  looking  for  something,  and 
constantly  went  back  to  the  shark.  When  the 
latter  was  within  twenty  paces  from  the  ship,  a 
piece  of  bacon  fastened  to  a  great  hook,  was 
thrown  overboard.  Quick  as  lightning,  the  pi- 
lot-fish darted  up,  smelt  at  the  bait,  and  instantly 
went  back  again  to  the  shark,  swimming  many 
times  round  his  snout,  and  s])lashing,  as  if  to 
give  him  exact  information  as  to  the  bacon.  The 
shark  then  put  himself  in  motion,  the  pilot  show- 
ing him  the  way,  and  in  a  moment  was  fast  to 
the  hook.  These  singular  fish,  called  by  the 
French  pilotes,  attend  the  shark  everywhere,  and 
direct  its  motions  on  all  sides. — Fraser. 


INSTINCT  OF  R.ATS. 

On  the  bleak  and  bare 
downs  near  Isley,  in  Berk- 
shire, not  very  far  from  the 
Didcot  station  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  are  situ- 
ated lone  barns,  in  which  the 
com  gathered  from  the 
neighboring  fields  is  stacked. 
Rats  have  been  frequently 
met  in  colonies  by  shepherds 
at  early  morning,  marching 
in  long  lines  direct  from  one 
barn  to  another.  They  have 
been  watched  and  seen  to 
go  direct  across  country  in  a 
straight  line.  They  generally 
leave  one  bam  for  another 
when  the  wheat  has  been 
thrashed  out,  and  their  food 
thus  taken  from  them.  But 
the  curious  point  is,  how 
they  know  where  to  go ; 
how  do  they  find  out 
where  there  is  a  barn  con- 
taining food  for  them  ■?  do 
they  send  out  scouts,  or  does 
their  instinct  guide  them  1 
I  believe  it  is  the  same  mar- 
vellous instinct  that  guides 
the  hungry  rats,  as  that  which  guides  the  swallow 
in  her  long  and  wearisome  journey  to  warmer 
climates,  or  impels  the  shoals  of  herrings  and 
sprats  to  visit  our  shores.  A  medical  gentleman, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  downs, 
tells  me  that  on  one  occasion  preparations  were 
made  to  ferret  and  destroy  all  the  rats  in  a  barn 
near  Weston.  The  next  morning  the  company 
came — ferrets,  dogs,  big  sticks  and  all— -but  not 
a  rat  could  be  found.  In  vain  the  ferrets  poked 
in  and  out  of  the  holes ;  in  vain  the  dogs  routed 
under  the  straw  ;  in  vain  the  men  brandished 
their  sticks  ;  the  rats  were  all  gone — not  one  sol- 
itary individual  remained.  We  can  but  conclude 
that,  from  former  experience,  some  of  the  patri- 
archs among  the  rats,  observing  the  preparations 
made,  had  advised  a  general  change  of  quarters, 
and  their  advice  had  been  taken  by  the  whole 
colony.  Curiously  enough,  my  friend  afterwards 
ascertained  from  a  laborer  that  he  had  met  a  reg- 
iment of  rats  in  the  morning  of  the  day  the  hunt 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Weston  barn, 
marching  along  Chilton  bottom  towards  another 
barn  situated  iome  distance  away. — Buck-land. 
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to  discover  the  bait  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
by  the  pilots,  when  he  made  a  rush  at  it,  was 
hooked,  and  hoisted  on  board.  Here  the  pilots 
appear  to  have  led  their  friend  to  his  death.  The 
next  witness,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  gives 
these  leaders  credit  for  greater  sagacity.  Captain 
Richards,  while  on  the  Mediterranean  station, 
saw  following  the  ship  a  shark  attracted  probably 
by  a  corpse  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
deep.  The  day  was  fine.  A  shark-hook  baited 
with  pork  was  thrown  out.  The  shark,  attended 
by  four  pilot  fishes,  repeatedly  approached  the 
bait.  Whenever  he  did  so  one  of  the  pilots  was 
distinctly  seen  from  the  taffrail  to  run  his  snout 
against  the  shark's  head,  as  if  to  turn  it  away. 
After  some  further  play,  the  shark  swam  off  in 
the  wake  of  the  vessel,  his  dorsal  fin  being  long 
distinctly  visible  above  water.  When,  however, 
he  had  gone  a  considerable  distance,  he  made  a 
certain  turn,  darted  after  the  ship,  and  before  the 
pilots  could  overtake  him,  snapped  at  the  bait 
and  was  fast.  In  hoisting  him  up,  one  of  the  pi- 
lots was  observed  clinging  to  his  side  until  he 
was  half  out  of  water,  then  it  fell  off.    All  the 


HINTS  TO  ENTOMOLOGISTS. 

A  rather  curious  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  insect-eating  propensities  of  the  toad.  A 
gentleman  had  killed  a  toad  at  a  very  early  hour 
one  morning,  and,  after  skinning  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stuffing  the  skin,  he  dissected  its  diges- 
tive system.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  he 
turned  out  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  found 
there  a  mass  ot  insects,  some  of  them  very  rare 
and  in  good  preservation.  Afterwards,  he  was 
accustomed  to  kill  toads  for  the  express  purpose 
of  collecting  the  insects  that  were  found  within 
them,  and  which,  being  caught  during  the  night, 
were  of  such  species  as  are  not  often  found.  The 
same  experiment  elicited  another  curious  fact; 
namely,  the  great  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by 
some  insects.  Before  pinning  out  the  insects 
that  were  found,  and  which  were  mostly  beetles, 
they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water 
for  several  days,  and  were  apparently  dead.  Yet, 
when  they  were  pinned  on  cork,  they  revived  ; 
and,  when  they  were  visited,  were  found  sprawl- 
ing about  in  quite  a  lively  style. —  Wood's  Com- 
mon Objects  oj  the  Country. 


THE  MODEL  SPOILT  BOY. 

He  will  iJo  as  he  likes.  He  will  dirtv  his 
clothes,  he  will  tear  his  trousers,  he  will  break 
the  windows,  and  no  one  shall  prevent  him.  He 
cares  nothing  for  nobody — not  he  ;  and  he  will 
cry  if  he  chooses.  He  is  not  going  to  school — 
he  hates  it,  and  docs  not  care  if  he  is  a  dunce. 
Ma  said  he  wasn't  to  learn  if  it  gave  him  a  head- 
ache. He  likes  playing  best,  and  only  wishes  ho 
was  a  king,  he  would  eat  such  lots  of  rakes  all 
day.  Do  you  like  ginger  beer? — he  does.  The 
servants  are  nasty  creatures,  that  they  are ;  and 
he'll  tell  his  mother  that  they  strack  him,  and 
wont  they  just  catch  it?  He  does  not  care  if  it 
is  "  a  story."  Where  does  he  expect  to  go  to  1 
He  knows  well  enough,  but  he's  not  going  to 
tell  you — it's  so  jolly  likely.  His  papa  is  much 
richer  than  yours.  Wont  you  give  him  a  shil- 
ling ?  You  wont  ?  Well,  you're  a  nasty,  stingy 
man,  and  ma  said  you'd  a  big  nose,  and  that 
you  only  came  for  dinner.  O,  yes  !  you'd  bet- 
ter strike  him  ;  he  kicked  nurse  yesterday.  He 
should  like  to  see  you  do  it.  Isn't  it  plummy 
catching  flies  and  putting 
em  inside  a  watch.  He's 
done  it  over  and  over  again. 
It's  such  fun !  Have  you 
ever  stuck  bluebottles  f 
Crikey,  isn't  it  a  lark,  just 
giving  'em  paper  tails  and 
setting  'em  a-flying  in 
church?  He  and  Harry 
Simmonds  melted  Polly's 
doll  yesterday  before  the  fire; 
there  isn't  a  bit  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  left  now.  He 
isn't  a  naughty  boy — ho  will 
scream.  IVJa  says  she'd  eat 
herself  if  she  was  half  as 
ugly  as  you.  He  wont  take 
any  medicine — he  does  not 
care  if  he  does  die.  It's 
precious  nasty  stuff;  ah, 
he's  glad  he's  broken  the 
bottle.  He'll  tell  you  a  se- 
cret if  you  wont  tell ;  Aunt 
Jane  wears  a  wig  ;  ma  and 
pa  quarrel  so,  sometimes ; 
ma  says  pa's  a  brute,  and 
then  pa  calls  ma  a  "  big  mill- 
stone round  his  neck."  He 
didn't  steal  the  fruit ;  he  on- 
ly took  a  napple  and  two 
pears,  and  a  horange,  and  a 
handful  of  nuts,  that's  all. 
He  wont  be  a  good  boy.  He 
wont  let  go  your  whiskers. 
If  you'll  give  him  a  shilling 
p'raps  he  will.  He  wont 
go  to  bed.  Ma  lets  him  sit 
up  as  long  as  he  likes.  He 
will  stamp.  He  wont  leave 
go  of  the  table  cloth  ;  no,  he 
wont.  He  doesn't  care  if 
he  does  pull  all  the  tea-things 
over.  Ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  I 
he'll  tell  his  ma.  Ugh  ! 
you'd  better  not  hit  him 
again,  or  he'll  bo  ill  and  die 
of  the  measles,  that  he  will. 
Booh  ugh-ooh !  he's  jolly 
glad  he  spilt  the  tea-urn ; 
he'll  do  it  every  day  if  yoa 
don't  leave  him  alone. 
You're  a  nasty  beast,  n-ngb, 
that  you  are.  The  model 
spoilt  boy  is  carried  off  at 
last,  amidst  a  chorus  of  his 
own  screams,  but  not  before 
he  has  upset  several  cups 
and  saucers,  and  distributed 
his  kicks  very  impartially  all 
round  The  screams  are 
continued  up  stairs,  and  pro- 
longed under  the  bed-clothes 
till  he  falls  asleep — the  only 
period  he  is  ever  quiet.  The 
next  day  his  pa  determines 
to  send  him  to  school.  Ma 
opposes,  and  her  pet  child 
resists ;  and  several  broken 
windows  attest  the  fury  of 
the  struggle ;  but  for  once 
the  maternal  authority  is 
overpowered.  The  young 
Nero  of  the  nursery  is  pack- 
ed off  into  the  country. 
When  he  comes  home  for 
the  holidays,  he  is  wonder- 
fully tamed ;  but  it  takes 
several  terms  throughout  to 
eradicate  his  profound  sav- 
ageness,  and  to  make  him  a  sweet  child  that  fore- 
goes his  natural  love  for  teasing  the  cats,  and 
worrying  the  servants,  and  breaking  the  windows, 
and  putting  gunpowder  into  the  snuffers,  and 
wiping  his  dirty  hands  on  gentlemen's  trousers. 
Sometimes  he  is  cured  of  screaming,  but  is  trou- 
bled with  dreadful  fits  of  sulking,  that  will  con- 
tinue for  days  together,  as  if  it  were  his  only 
con.solation  for  no  longer  pinching  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  running  pins  into  the  lit- 
tle baby,  or  giving  his  bluebottles  a  watery  grave 
in  the  milk-jug.  This  sulks  may,  with  care  and 
a  strong  hand,  be  weeded  from  his  barren  dispo- 
sition, but  generally  they  lie,  with  his  other  faults, 
too  deep  to  be  rooted  out ;  and  as  the  child  is  the 
reputed  father  of  the  man,  so  a  despotic  hus- 
band, or  a  tyrannic  father,  is  only  too  frequently 
the  son  of  the  model  spoilt  boy. — New  Orleans 
Picayune. 


It  is  impossible  for  outward  actions  to  represent 
the  perfection  of  the  soul,  because  they  can  never 
show  the  strength  of  those  principles  from  which 
they  proceed. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
S  TANZAS. 

BT   EDWARD    S     ELU3. 

TVilt  sing  again  ?  for  I  could  ever  listen 

To  strains  like  those  my  ear  so  lately  caught, 
And  even  now  with  tears  my  eyelids  glisten 

At  kiodliug  heart-dreams  that  were  quite  forgot. 
Dreams  of  the  dawning  and  the  bright  decline 

Of  daye  that  shall  not  dawn  nor  close  again, 
And  deeper  musiog^.  'neath  the  light  divine 

Of  stars,  come  back  upon  thy  olosiug  strain. 

In  listless  mood  at  noon  of  summer  tide. 

And  at  the  stilly  hour  of  midnight  chimes, 
I've  heard  strange,  broken  music,  »r.d  have  tried 

With  eager  ear  to  catch  the  spirit  rhymes; 
But  now  thy  voice  seemed  as  the  full  sweet  reading 

Of  those  faint  uir  tones  of  ttie  ether  deep, 
And  clothed  in  memory's  sad  and  soul  strong  pleading. 

Have  moved  my  spirit  till  I  can  but  weep. 

Yet  sing  agniu.  though  fond  regret  c^me  chasing 

These  fair  illusion:*  from  my  heart  away, 
Better  pale  autumn's  flowers  too  quickly  passing, 

Than  bloomless  wjistes  in  summer's  late  decay. 
Yes.  sing!     I  fain,  though  but  in  dreams,  would  feel 

The  blissful  memories  of  my  earlier  \ears, 
Nor  yet  would  lose  these  saddened  thought^j  that  steal 

Upon  my  senses  speaking  through  these  tears. 


[Written  for  Bullou's  Pictorial.] 

ANNIE  BLISS: 

-       — OR, — 

LIGHTS  AND   SHADOWS. 

BY    II.    WliSTON    HOLT. 

In  a  richly  furnished  room,  where  the  red  glow 
oi  the  winter  sunset  grew  deeper,  as  it  quivered 
through  the  crimson  curtains  that  swept  in  heavy 
folds  the  thick  carpet  beneath,  reclined  a  young 
man  of  some  thirty  years.  It  needed  but  a 
glance  to  tell  the  sad  story — he  was  an  invalid. 
The  finely  formed  head  was  turned  partly  from 
the  light,  in  a  half  uneasy,  half  careless  attitude, 
as  if  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world  might  almost 
give  him  pain  ;  but  the  prolile,  showing  strongly, 
in  its  paleness,  against  the  purple  drapery  of  the 
lounge,  revealed  so  exquisite  an  outline,  that  you 
sighed,  a?  you  marked  its  extreme  pallor,  and 
the  lines  of  suffering  that  were  deeply  graven 
around  the  firm  yet  delicate  lips. 

His  fingers  were  carelessly  inwoven  among 
the  leaves  of  the  book,  which  had  fallen  from  his 
hand  and  lay  half  closed,  as  if  some  weightier 
thought  had  come  btfure  his  mental  eye,  than 
the  poem  he  had  been  reading.  The  other  hand 
was  clasped  tightly  across  his  forehead,  telling, 
in  the  nervous  tension  of  the  fingers,  this  thought 
was  pain. 

"No,"  he  murmured,  half  aloud,  "I  cannot 
grapple  with  the  world  again,  and  come  off  con- 
queror, as  in  the  by-gone  years,  so  let  the  past  be 
buried,  and  with  it,  all  the  hope,  the  ambition  of 
the  future,  and  now — "  Ere  the  sentence  was 
concluded,  a  beautiful  face  looked  in  at  tiie 
door,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  exceeding  sweetness  : 

"  Why,  Richard,  are  you  here,  and  alone  V 
she  added,  "  Ah !  this  will  never  do  thus  to  shut 
out  the  beautiful  outer  world,  and  shroud  yourself 
in  darkness,"  and  going  quickly  to  the  window, 
she  swept  aside  the  heavy  curtains,  and  the  red 
radiance  fell  around  her  slight  form  like  a  halo. 

"  Why,  Annie,"  said  the  young  man,  turning 
a  quick,  earnest  gaze  upon  her,  "  you  are  glori- 
fied by  that  precious  light — pray  God  the  tun- 
shine  may  never  leave  you,"  he  said,  with  an  al- 
most bitter  earnestness. 

"  And  you  must  surely  share  my  sunshine, 
Richard,"  said  she,  and  drawing  still  farther  back 
the  heavy  folds,  the  mellow  light  swept  in  a  shaft 
of  glory  across  the  pale  forehead,  turned  so 
eagerly  towards  the  speaker.  Were  the  words 
of  the  fair  girl  prophetic  ?  or  did  the  slow  fading 
of  the  sunset  typify  the  light  that  was  dying  out 
from  his  young  manhood,  and  which,  like  that 
fading  radiance,  could  only  end  in  night? 

Turning  from  the  window,  she  drew  a  low  scat 
close  beside  him,  and  taking  the  book  from  his ' 
fingers,  she  said,  hall  seriously,  as  she  glanced 
at  the  open  page  :  "  So,  not  content  with  your 
own  gloomy  fancies,  you  must  borrow  a  deeper 
dye  from  this  sad  rhyming.  Now  I  will  turn  to 
a  brighter  page."  Opening  to  Mary  Ilowitt's 
"  Consolations  for  the  Lonely,"  those  beautiful 
promises  of  Uopc  that  come  to  the  weary  heart 
like  the  gush  of  cool  water  to  the  tired  traveller, 
she  read  in  a  sweet  low  voice,  bending  her  head 
in  the  deepening  twilight,  till  the  heavy  curls 
swept  iha  page.  The  voice  grew  softer  at  the 
close,  and  when  Richard  Wude  reached  his  hand 
for  the  volume  that  had  spoken  such  words  of 


peace,  a  tear  fell  warm  upon  his  open  palm, 
from  the  beautiful  eyes  half  buried  in  the  fair 
hair  above  it. 

The  young  man  turned  a  quick,  searching 
glance  on  the  half  hidden  face,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  that  revealed  a  world  of  tenderness,  if  the 
ear  that  heard  were  only  attuned  to  such  har- 
mony :  "  Annie,  you  are  sad  to-night.  I  hear  it 
in  your  voice,  for,"  he  added,  as  though  to  hesi- 
tate was  to  fail,  "a  brother's  ears  are  always 
skilled  in  looks  and  tones  that  once  haunted  all 
his  daily  life." 

She  sat  quite  still  while  he  was  speaking,  then 
leiining  her  head  wearily  on  her  hand,  she  said  ; 
"  I  would  much  rather  stay  with  you,  Richard. 
I  dread  the  glare  and  crowd  at  Mrs  Marklutm's  ; 
we  would  have  a  quiet  evening,  and  I  would 
read  to  you.  I  cannot  dance,  I  cannot  sing  to- 
night," she  added,  with  a  slow  emphasis,  as 
though  the  undercurrent  of  her  thoughts  account- 
ed for  her  wordt^.  "I  wish  Cousin  Fred  would 
release  me,"  she  continued,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 
"  He  is  so  tenacious  of  his  claims  upon  me,  and 
he  insists  on  my  leaving  you,  Richard,"  she  said, 
rising  and  reaching  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke, 
"  so  good  night." 

She  turned  away,  but  ere  sha  reached  the  door, 
came  back,  and  stooping  over  him,  said  :  "  Prom- 
ise me,  Richard,  that  you  will  read  a  prophecy 
in  the  glorious  sunlight  that  encircled  you  to- 
night, and,"  she  added,  with  a  softened  voice, 
"  that  you  will  not  leave  us  yet." 

Richard  Wade  rose,  and  advancing  toward 
her,  took  both  her  hands  and  said,  in  a  calm, 
subdued  voice,  "  Annie,  you  brought  the  sun- 
shine that  encircled  me,  so  has  it  ever  been,  and 
I  will  yet  be  happy — hapjjy  in  your  love  for  me, 
my  (ricnd,  my  sister." 

She  was  gone,  and  the  glow  that  lighted  the 
pale  face  of  Richard  Wade  went  with  her ;  he 
turned  to  the  deep  recess  of  a  window,  and  from 
the  shadow  of  the  heavy  drapery,  looked  calmly 
out  upon  the  moonrise ;  its  quiet  beauty  stole 
down  into  his  heart,  and  though  it  revealed  to 
him  much  of  sorrow,  of  ambition  crushed,  a  dis- 
appointed life,  and  a  hopeless  future,  yet  there 
was  peace,  that  peace  that  looketh  beyond  the 
stars,  and  giveth  sure  promise  of  the  rest  that  re-' 
maineth  for  the  children  of  God. 

Leaving  him  there,  with  a  holy  enthusiasm 
stealing  over  his  face,  we  will  talk  of  his  past, 
which  was  to  him  so  full  of  promise,  but  had 
failed  to  bring  a  glad  fruition  to  his  manhood. 

Richard  Wade  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who,  dying,  left  him  the  dear  legacy  of  an  unsul- 
lied name,  and  the  small  pittance  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds ;  but  the  father  had  transmitted  to  his  son 
a  still  dearer  gift,  in  his  highly  intellectual  tastes 
and  his  love  for  the  beautiful  and  true.  The 
early  development  of  Richard's  boyhood  gave 
rich  promise  of  unusual  artistic  talent,  and  his 
guardian,  a  former  classmate  and  dear  friend  of 
his  father,  was  one  whose  liberality  and  unsel- 
fishness were  only  equalled  by  his  great  wealth. 

Receiving  him  into  his  heart  and  home,  he  as- 
sisted him  both  in  counsel  and  in  means,  and  his 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  his  charge 
came  home  to  the  heart  of  Richard,  as  he  grew 
to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  his  kindness,  with  an 
almost  overwhelming  gratitude,  and  as  his  boy- 
hood deepened  into  a  still  more  sensitive  youth, 
beneath  the  strong  and  abiding  love  he  bore  his 
guardian,  there  grew  an  increasing  sense  of  de- 
pendence and  obligation,  which  could  not  fail, 
to  so  proud  a  nature,  to  become  a  constant 
regret. 

As  the  necessity  of  foreign  study,  in  order  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  profession,  became  appar- 
ent, the  heart  of  Richard  Wade  held  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle  Living  in  the  daily  though  vol- 
untary practice  of  the  closest  economy,  he  yet 
shrank  from  the  deep  indebtedness  such  a  course 
of  study  must  inevitably  incur. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  increasing  love  for  his 
art,  and  the  consciousness  of  talent  in  no  common 
measure, pleaded  strongly  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
guardian's  generous  offers  of  assistance.  "  Yes," 
he  reasoned,  in  all  the  hopefulness  of  youth, 
"  my  hands  shall  yet  repay,  and  my  heart  never 
cease  to  remember,  in  a  life  long  regard  for  his 
happiness,  his  benevolence  and  generosity." 

When  Richard  Wade  left  the  home  of  (^'olonel 
Bliss,  a  home  endeared  by  such  love  and  kind- 
ness, nestled  down  in  the  strongholds  of  his  heart 
was  his  earnest  though  boyish  love  for  Annie, 
the  daughter  of  his  guardian,  and  the  "angel  of 
the  household."  Seven  years  her  senior,  he  left 
her  a  child,  though  her  feet  were  drawing  close 
to  the  charmed  threshold  of  her  girlish  years. 
In  foreign  lands,  he  remembered  hor  as  a  beau- 


tiful presence  that  had  gladdened  all  his  daily 
puhs,  and  through  all  the  years  of  his  absence, 
he  saw  her  still,  as  in  that  bygone  lime,  her 
white  arms  round  the  neck  of  "  brother  Rich- 
ard "  in  the  careless  innocence  of  childhood. 

Mid  all  these  memories,  there  was  a  dim, 
scarce  defined  consciousness  that  she  had 
changed,  that  she  could  never  be  to  him  again 
the  Annie  of  the  past ;  and  yet  faint  and  unde- 
fined as  were  these  thoughts  that  floated  through 
his  reveries,  he  would  sometimes  waken  from 
such  dreams  to  wonder  at  the  close  inweaving  of 
her  future  with  his  own. 

But  in  contrast  with  the  strong  sunshine  of 
these  pictures,  there  often  fell  the  shadows  of  his 
dependence  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  career, 
and  where  before  his  mental  eye  the  shades 
grew  deepest,  he  saw  the  strong  family  pride 
of  Colonel  Bliss,  like  an  undercurrent  flowirig 
deep  beneath  all  the  profound  goodness  and 
generosity  of  his  nature,  guarding  with  a  jealous 
care  his  daughter's  position  as  heiress  and  in- 
heritor to  his  unsullied  family  rame. 

At  the  completion  of  his  foreign  studies,  with 
such  brilliant  prospects  as  sometimes  come  like 
a  swift  reward  for  persistent  effort  and  an  ele- 
vated aim,  Richard  Wade  returned.  He  came 
home  to  friendly  hearts  and  loving  faces,  and  to 
find  the  laughing  childhood  of  Annie  Bliss  lost 
in  the  exceeding  grace  of  her  beautiful  girlhood. 
Half  wondering  at  her  loveliness,  which  more 
than  fulfilled  its  childish  promise,  he  met  her 
with  a  deference  and  formality  that  astonished 
even  himself,  and  as  the  months  went  by  and  her 
beauty  and  goodness  grew  near  to  his  heart,  he 
could  only  watch  the  revealing  of  the  necessity 
of  her  presence  and  her  love. 

Some  two  years  subsequent  to  his  return,  dur- 
ing which  no  word  beyond  the  calm  and  pleasant 
friendship  of  their  early  years  had  ever  told  the 
tale  which  had  long  since  become  a  burthen,  yet 
a  blessing  to  the  waiting  heart  of  Richard  Wade, 
through  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  art,  and  his 
unquestioned  talent,  the  prosperous  tide  of 
patronage  and  success  was  flowing  at  his  feet 
He  had  already  won  an  honorable  name,  and 
waited  but  the  discharge  of  all  past  obligation 
that  still  fretted  his  proud  soul,  and  sealed  his 
lips,  longing  to  tell  that  story  which  he  yet  felt 
was  so  uncertain  of  a  response,  for  Annie  Bliss, 
though  friendly  and  confiding,  had  given  no  look 
or  word  which  even  his  watchful  eyes  could 
prize,  save  for  their  maiden  grace  and  friendship. 

Just  as  his  ambition  and  his  hopes  were 
strongest,  in  all  the  strength  of  early  manhood, 
he  was  smitten  down  by  one  of  those  terrible, 
malignant  and  long-suffering  fevers,  depriving 
him  of  reason,  %nd  well  nigh  of  life  ;  at  the  end 
of  these  fearful  weeks,  he  was  impatient  and 
restless  of  his  tardy  convalescence,  but  his  medi- 
cal advisers  gave  his  only  hope  of  escape  from  a 
swift  and  sure  decline,  in  the  tenderest  care  and 
entire  and  constant  freedom  from  all  excitement. 
But  utterly  regardless  of  so  grave  a  mandate,  and 
with  a  recklessness  only  equalled  by  his  ambi- 
tion, he  dared  the  stern  prophecy  of  his  physi- 
cians, and  resumed  his  profession  with  a  zeal  that 
went  far  beyond  his  strength. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  quickly  ensued,  and 
the  young  artist  found  himself  again  prostrated 
by  a  hand  stronger  than  ambition  or  fame,  the 
least  exertion  or  excitement  producing  a  sure  re- 
currence of  the  attack,  and  his  physicians,  with 
an  earnestness  and  sincerity  that  could  not  be 
questioned,  could  only  assure  the  weary  invalid 
that  time,  and  entire  absence  from  all  labor, 
could  only  restore  the  priceless  treasure  of  his 
manly  strength. 

Just  at  this  period  of  bis  despondency  and 
hopelessness,  a  new  and  unlooked-for  trial  added 
a  deeper  gloom  to  this  great  disappointment  in 
his  career.  Fred  Wharton,  a  nephew  and  former 
ward  of  Colonel  Bliss,  but  in  his  absence  and  oc- 
cupation long  forgotten  by  Richard  Wade,  ap- 
peared in  the  home  of  Annie.  Handsome,  gen- 
erous and  wealthy,  how  easy  the  path  to  the 
favor  of  Colonel  Bliss,  and  in  his  attractiveness 
and  manly  beauty,  to  the  gentle  heart  of  Annie. 
Constant  in  his  attendance  on  his  cousin,  bring- 
ing her  the  freshest  flowers,  lending  her  his  ten- 
der care  in  their  frccjuent  equestrian  rambles, 
lightening  her  hours  with  rare  music  and  those 
gifts  a  refined  nature  knows  so  well  are  grateful 
offerings  to  the  true  woman. 

All  this  was  apparent  to  Richard  Wade,  who, 
when  our  story  opens,  was  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  the  home  of  Colonel  Bliss,  before  his  depar- 
ture from  the  city — a  leave-taking  which  had  no 
other  aim,  save  absence  and  forgotfulness,  striv- 
ing to  believe,  as  all  lovers  will,  that  in  her  daily 


presence  he  was  gathering  firmness  and  decision 
for  a  final  parting. 

We  left  him  alone— the  shadows  gathering 
deeper  in  the  unlighted  room  ;  how  much  more 
alone  with  the  shadows  on  his  heart.  Suddenly 
he  heard  the  light  rustling  of  soft  robes,  and  in 
the  flood  of  gas  light  that  swept  in  as  the  door 
unclosed,  stood  Annie  Bliss.  Himself  concealed 
by  the  heavy  drapery  of  the  window,  he  could 
yet  watch  her  as  she  bent  eagerly  forward,  bring- 
ing the  strong  light  full  upon  her  slight  and 
graceful  figure. 

How  beautiful  she  was  in  her  evening  costume, 
with  the  rich  lace  falling  around  her  in  its  cloudy 
grace,  with  the  violets  on  her  bosom,  and  the 
blossoms  in  her  hair.  He  could  almost  imagine 
her  a  bride,  and  he —  Ah  !  Richard,  well  for 
thee,  the  spell  was  broken,  for  looking  at  the  vol- 
ume, lying  where  jt  bad  fallen  from  his  hand,  she 
said,  half  uncotisciously,  as  she  closed  the  door, 
"  Not  tiere,  poor  Richard  !" 

"  Poor  Richard  I"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
bitterly,  as  the  light  footstep  died  away,  at  the 
sound  of  Cousin  Fred's  voice  calling  in  the  hall. 
"  Better  anything  than  that  I  O,  not  your  pity, 
Annie  Bliss,"  said  he,  rising  and  hastily  walk- 
ing the  room.  "  Not  your  pity,  but  your  love. 
'Tis  always  thus,"  he  continued,  as  the  carriage 
of  Cousin  Fred  rolled  away  from  the  street  door. 
"  Coming  in  the  light,  to  find  and  leave  me  in 
the  shadow.  Fit  symbol  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and,  alas  I  the  future." 

In  the  darkness  and  the  quiet,  he  again  re- 
viewed his  position,  his  inability  for  his  profes- 
sional labor  shutting  out  all  hope  of  fame,  of  for- 
tune, at  least  for  years,  perhaps  for  life,  and  in 
his  consequent  poverty,  quenching  all  hope, 
nay,  even  the  most  distant  aspiration  for  the 
hand  of  Annie  Bliss,  were  she  yet  free  to  be- 
stow it. 

"  Away,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  impatiently  as 
he  spoke,  "  away  such  vain  regrets.  I  will  not 
lose  the  manliness  of  the  heart,  though  head  and 
hands  fail  me  in  the  battle  of  life.  There  is, 
there  must  be  peace,"  said  he,  raising  his  eyes 
reverently  as  he  spoke.  "  Father,  not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done.  Annie,"  he  resumed,  after  a 
pause,  "  if  earnest  prayers  and  the  strong,  deep 
love  of  a  human  heart  can  win  a  blessing,  thine 
shall  be  the  light,  and  mine  the  shadow." 

He  turned,  and  crossing  the  ball,  went  into  the 
library  ;  finding  his  favorite  author,  he  sat  down, 
and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand  above 
the  open  book,  sought  to  still  the  troubled 
waters  of  his  soul,  in  the  glorious  dreams  and 
prophecies  that  breathed  from  out  its  pages. 
F'orgetful  of  time  and  place,  he  had  lost  that  self- 
consciousness  that  had  latterly  become  a  burthen, 
when  a  light  step  sounded  in  the  hall,  and  a  soft 
voice  said,  "  Good-night,  Cousin  Fred,"  while 
the  footsteps  kept  straight  on  towards  the 
library. 

Richard  Wade  looked  up  as  the  door  unclosed, 
and  the  beautiful  form  that  had  come  to  him 
twice  that  night  like  a  vision  of  light,  stood  be- 
fore him.  With  a  surprised  yet  glad  greeting, 
she  came  forward  and  said  :  "  Why,  Richard,  I 
did  not  think  to  find  you  here.  I  came  in  to 
wait  my  father's  usual  good- night.  But  'tis  so 
pleasant  to  be  welcomed  by  one  honest  smile  to- 
night," she  said,  looking  in  his  face  and  holding 
out  her  hand  as  she  spoke.  "  I  was  sadly  out  of 
tune  at  Mrs.  Markham's,  amid  the  glaring  gas- 
light and  the  gossip,  and  so  glad  to  get  home 
— sweet  home,"  she  added,  throwing  aside  her 
warm  riding-cloak  and  seating  herself  on  a  low 
ottoman. 

Pushing  back  the  curls  from  her  forehead,  she 
took  a  knot  of  faded  flowers  from  her  hair. 
"  See  how  these  violets  have  withered ;  poor 
children  of  nature,  they  could  not  live  in  artifi- 
cial light,"  said  she,  reaching  the  flowers  towards 
him.  The  young  man  took  the  dying  blossoms, 
and  touching  them  lightly  with  his  lips,  placed 
them  with  a  sigh,  on  the  open  volume  he  had 
been  reading. 

Richurd  Wade  was  in  no  mood  for  conver- 
sation ;  the  burthen  on  his  heart  grew  deeper 
with  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Annie  Bliss  looking 
up  into  his  own,  and  the  silence  grew  awkward 
and  oppressive ;  at  last,  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice, 
she  said,  as  though  her  woman's  heart  had  read 
his  thoughts,  "  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us, 
Richard  f  at  least  not  yet,  for  remember,"  she 
continued,  with  assumed  playfulness,  "you  have 
claimed  liiy  portrait  before  you  go,  and  the  sit- 
tings must  be  neither  long  nor  often."  Gazing 
earnestly  in  his  face,  she  awaited  his  answer. 

Looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  he  said,  "  I 
already  have  your  picture,  Annie,  deeper  and 
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truer  than  art  can  grave,  or  artist  pencil  paint. 
Yes,"  ho  added  in  a  deep  and  tremulous  voice, 
rising  and  looking  down  on  the  speakin;^  face 
upturned  to  his,  "  ever  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
my  heart,  where  the  light  of  memory  dwe'ls 
longest,  I  shall  see  the  face  of  Ann'.e  Bliss ; 
through  all  that  coming  time,  when  other  eyes 
and  other  hearts  know  only — Annie  Wharton." 

Rising  quickly,  she  stood  before  him  and  said, 
almost  beseechingly,  '•  Do  not  say  that,  Richard 
Wade,  O,  do  not  utter  a  thing  so  false  to  all  my 
heart — as  y  m  lore  me,  Richard  !" 

"  As  I  love  you,"  he  repeated,  in  a  low,  im- 
passioned tone,  "  ai  I  love  you;  Annie;,  you  do 
not  know  how  broad  the  term  you  use." 

Looking  up  to  him  with  an  almost  imploring 
glance,  and  trembling  like  a  frightened  bird,  she  ■ 
said,  bendmg  her  head  as  the  words  passed  her 
lips,  "7/" you  love  me,  Richard." 

Kre  the  sentence  was  fiiished,  the  arms  of 
Richard  Wade  were  stretched  eagcriy  tow.irds 
the  trembling  girl.  She  hesitated  an  instant, 
then  buried  her  burning  forehead  on  his  irtioul 
der.  Standing  there,  with  her  head  upon  his 
bosom,  the  past,  the  future,  were  alike  buried 
in  the  present,  bringing  him  the  unforeseen,  the 
exceeding  blessing  of  bcr  love.  All  the  sad 
forebodings  of  his  poverty  and  dependence  were 
hushed  by  the  glad  refrain,  falling  like  the  burthen 
of  some  sweet  melody,  "  I  am  beloved." 

But  swift  upon  the  light  Just  dawned  upon  his 
being,  fell  tlie  shadow  of  a  real  presence,  for 
looking  up,  they  beheld  the  form  of  Colonel  Bliss 
within  the  door;  his  face  was  partially  in  the 
shadow,  so  that  its  expression  was  concealed, 
and  with  a  deepening  blush,  Annie  gently  sought 
to  release  herself;  but  passing  his  arm  firmly 
around  her,  and  holding  her  by  the  baud,  Rich- 
ard led  her  to  her  father. 

With  a  deep  but  tremulous  voice,  he  said, 
"  Sir,  do  not  deem  me  a  traitor  to  the  past, 
but  to-night  I  have  found  life's  greatest  blessing, 
your  daughter's  love.  God  knows  I  have  not 
sought  it  by  any  unmanly  art  or  stratagem,  fori 
have  never  breathed  a  word  save  those  a  brother 
m'glit  have  spoken,  and  yet  it  came  to  me  like 
the  sunshine,  like  the  light,  and  though  you  may 
bid  me  turn  from  it  to  the  shadow  of  a  hopeless 
future,  the  very  memory  of  so  glorious  a  gift 
will  ever  prove  a  blessing.  Colonel  Bliss,  I  await 
the  slightest  intimation  of  your  wishes,  which 
shall  be  sacred  as  my  honor,  and  that  gratitude 
which  no  selfish  act  of  mine  shall  ever  trespass." 

The  noble  form  of  Colonel  Bliss  moved  quickly 
towards  them,  and  placing  his  hand  on  his 
daughter's  head,  he  Said,  in  a  calm,  deep  voice: 
"  Now  God  be  thanked,  for  He  hath  wrought  out 
my  chief  joy.  Richard  Wade,"  said  the  old 
man,  looking  earnestly  upon  him,  "no  sorrow, 
no  misfortune  that  may  come  to  you,  can  chill 
the  deep  regard  I  bear  you,  a  regard  that  has 
waited  hopefully  these  many  years,  to  claim  you 
in  name  as  in  heart — my  son — and  may  that  love 
which  came  to  you  to  night,  unlike  the  sunshine, 
know  no  cloud,  unlike  the  light,  find  nothing 
where  it  shines,  to  cast  a  shadow. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorinl.] 
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It  was  past  midnight  when  the  young  bride- 
groom escaped  from  his  friends,  and  hastily 
leaving  the  ball-room,  ascended  a  narrow  stair- 
case and  gently  knocking  at  a  door  before  him, 
entered  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  wife, 
who  awaited  him  seated  beside  the  fire,  dressed 
in  her  rich  bridal  array. 

"  Rise,"  said  she,  extending  to  him  her  hand. 

"  No,  no,  madame,"  replied  the  young  man, 
taking  her  white  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
"  let  me  remain  here,  and  do  not  withdraw  your 
hand,  for  I  fear  that  you  will  escape  from  me, 
that  all  this  is  but  an  illusion ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  the  hero  of  one  of  those  fairy  tales 
which  were  the  delight  of  my  childhood,  and 
that  at  the  final  moment  of  my  happiness  the 
malicious  fairy  will  disappear,  to  go  and  laugh 
with  her  companions  at  my  regret  and  disap- 
pointment." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  friend.  Yesterday 
I  was,  indeed,  the  widow  of  Lord  Melvil ;  to- 
day Madame  de  La  Tour,  your  wife— banish 
from  your  imagination  the  fairy  of  your  child- 
hood ;  the  tale  is  a  history." 

M.  Frederic  de  La  Tour  had  reason  to  believe 


that  some  good  genius  h  vd  tampered  with  his  af- 
fairs ;  for  a  month  since,  chance,  or  an  inuxpli 
cible  good  fortune,  had  rendered  him  rich  anl 
happy  beyond  his  highest  wishes.  He  was  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  an  orphan,  and  lived  with 
dilTiculty  upon  a  small  public  olfi -e,  when  pass- 
ing one  day  in  the  street  Saint  Honore,  a  rich 
equipage  stopped  before  him,  and  an  elegant 
lady  leaning  from  the  carriage  door  began  to  call 
him. 

"  Monsieur,  monsieur,"  she  said. 
The  footman  sprang  forward,  let  down  the 
steps,  and  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  rospei'tfully 
invited  M.  Frederic  to  take  his  pla  e  beside  the 
lovely  woman  sparkling  with  jewels.  Scarcely 
was  he  seated,  when  the  horses  rapidly  galloped 
onward. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  she  with  a  sweet  voice,  "  I 
have  received  your  note,  and  notwithstanding 
your  refusal,  I  still  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow  at 
my  soiree." 

"  Me,  madame !"  replied  Frederic. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  you  !  Ah,  pardon  me,  par- 
don me ;  but  you  so  strikingly  resemble  a  person 
of  my  acquaintance,  that  I  thought  you  were 
he.  What  must  you  have  thought  of  me  ?  The 
resemblance  is  so  perfect,  that  any  one  would 
have  been  as  deceived  as  myself." 

Before  this  explanation  was  ended  the  carriage 
stopped  in  the  courtyard  of  a  superb  mansion, 
And  Frederick  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to 
oflTer  his  hand  to  Lady  Melvil,  who  was  a  lovely 
French  lady,  with  a  complexion  of  lilies  and 
roses  setoff  to  advantage  by  her  black  hair,  and 
rosy  lips  which  partly  concealed  her  pearly  teeth. 
Fascinated  with  so  much  beauty  and  grace,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  easily  captivated,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  fortunate  chance 
which  had  brought  about  his  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Melvil ;  he  accepted  her  invitations,  and 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  constant  visitors 
at  her  mansion.  The  rich  widow  was  sur- 
rounded with  admirers,  but  they  weieone  by  one 
dismissed,  and  before  a  week  had  passed  the  lit- 
tle clerk  alone  remained,  the  favored  suitor.  It 
was  she  who  first  spoke  of  marriage. 

Sometimes  Frederic  placed  himself  before  the 
glass  in  his  little  room,  and  attentively  surveyed 
himself.  He  was  not  plain  ;  but  still  he  could 
not  be  called  handsome.  His  dress,  as  unpre- 
tending as  that  of  a  dlcrk  receiving  but  eighteen 
hundred  francs,  would  not  permit  him  to  attribute 
his  good  fortune  to  his  tailot ;  he  must  either 
believe  that  he  was  loved  for  himself  alone,  or 
think  that  Lady  Melvil  was  acting  under  a 
delusion. 

Afier  the  marriage  ceremony,  his  surprise  was 
redoubled  upon  learning  that  he  was  the  possessor 
of  personal  estate  amounting  to  a  million  ;  the 
deeds  stated  that  ho  owned  lands  in  Burgundy, 
a  forest  in  Normandy,  a  house  in  Paris  situated 
in  the  street  Saint  Honore,  and  other  estates  he 
had  never  before  heard  mentioned.  The  widow 
was  rich  in  foreign  lands  ;  she  had  possessions  in 
the  county  of  Galles,  and  pastures  in  Devon- 
shire. It  was  a  golden  dream  to  Frederic, 
the  awakening  from  which  he  looked  forward  to 
with  agony.  The  mayor  and  the  priest  had  just 
sanctioned  his  union,  but  religion  and  law  even 
had  not  power  to  dispel  his  doubts,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  relinquish  the  hand  of  his  wife,  or 
rise  from  his  place  at  her  feet,  fearing  that  the  il- 
lusion might  vanish. 

"  Rise,  Frederic,"  said  his  wife  again  to  him, 
"  draw  the  arm-chair  near  me,  and  let  us  talk." 

The  young  man  finally  obeyed,  and  Madame 
de  La  Tour  thus  commenced  : 

"  There  was  once — " 

"O,"  interrupted  Frederic,  "but  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  is  really  a  fairy  tale." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  friend.  There  was  once  a 
young  girl  whose  parents  had  formeriy  been 
wealthy,  but  who,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  had 
only  the  father's  industry  to  depend  upon.  They 
lived  in  Lyons,  and  the  hope  of  a  better  fate 
brought  them  to  Paris.  Nothing  is  so  difficult 
as  to  regain  a  lost  fortune,  or  to  take  again  the 
station  we  have  once  left.  The  father  of  this 
young  girl  fully  experienced  it ;  for  four  years 
he  struggled  against  poverty  and  misery,  unable 
to  surmount  them,  and  at  last  died  in  a  hospital. 
The  mother  soon  followed  her  husband,  and  the 
young  girl  was  left  alone  in  a  garret,  the  rent  of 
which  was  unpaid.  If  there  had  been^a  fairy  in 
the  story  I  am  relating  to  you,  without  doubt 
this  was  the  time  she  would  have  appeared ;  but 
there  was  none.  Sh6  remained  in  Paris  without 
parents,  without  friends,  without  protectors,  with- 
out means  of  support,  having  several  debts  at 
Lyons  which  she  was  unable  to  pay,  and  asking 


in  vain  of  strangers  for  the  work  which  is  the 
only  hope  of  the  poor.  Vice  it  is  true  was  held 
out  to  her,  but  there  are  beings  whose  instincts 
are  sutKciently  virtuous  to  puss  by  it  without 
glancing  at  it,  or  at  least  without  letting  them- 
selves be  tarnished  by  its  breath. 

"  Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  live.  The 
hunger  during  the  day  was  redoubled  at  evening, 
and  the  night's  sleeplessness  but  added  to  the 
misery  of  a  second  day  passed  without  food. 
You  leave  a  table  laden  with  various  meals, 
where  the  champagne  and  Madeira  have  flowed 
freely,  Frederic,  an.t  although  you  have  been  ricli 
only  (iince  yesterday,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
suffering  I  speak  to  you  of;  and  you  may  be  as- 
tonished that,  in  the  midst  of  the  luxury  that 
surrounds  us,  seated  in  these  silken  arm  chairs,  I 
can  present  such  a  picture  to  you.  But  listen  to 
mc  a  while  longer.  Hunger  compelled  this  jjoor 
girl  to  ask  alms.  She  covered  her  head  with  a 
veil  belonging  to  her  mother,  the  only  inheritance 
left  her,  bent  her  graceful  form  to  imitate  old  age, 
and  went  into  the  street.  There  she  extended 
her  hand.  Alas,  the  hand  was  fair  and  delicate, 
there  was  danger  in  showing  it,  so  it  was 
wrapped  in  the  coarse  stuff  of  the  veil,  as  if  it 
had  been  covered  with  hideous  leprosy. 

"  The  poor  child  placed  herself  against  a  mile- 
post,  far  from  the  street  lamp,  and  when  a  young 
girl  happier  than  herself  passed,  she  extended 
her  hand,  asking  for  a  sou — a  sou  to  buy  a  mor- 
sel of  bread !  But  in  Paris,  in  the  evening,  the 
young  girls  have  other  things  to  think  of  than 
to  give  sous  to  the  poor.  If  an  old  man  passed, 
sVie  ventured  to  implore  him  for  one  ;  but  old 
age  is  often  avaricious  and  hard  hearted — he 
also  passed  her  by.  The  even  had  been  cold  and 
rainy;  night  came  on,  and  the  police,  the  guards 
of  the  night,  took  possession  of  the  streets,  when 
the  young  girl,  faint  and  weary,  once  more  asked 
charity  of  a  young  man,  who  stoj)pcd,  searched 
in  his  pocket,  and  threw  her  a  piece  of  money, 
so  fearful  was  he  of  coming  in  contact  with  such 
misery.  A  policeman  who  had  been  watching 
her,  suddenly  appeared  at  this  moment,  and 
putting  his  hand  upon  the  young  girl's  shoulder, 
exclaimed  : 

"  '  Ah,  I  have  caught  you  begging.  I  will 
take  you  to  the  violun.' 

"  The  young  man  quickly  interposed  ;  he  took 
the  arm  of  the  mendicant  whom  a  moment  be- 
fore he  was  unwilling  to  touch  even  with  his 
glove,  and  addressing  the  policeman  : 

"  '  This  woman  is  not  a  mendicant,'  said  he, 
'she  is  one  of  my  acquaintances.' 

"  '  But,  monsieur,  the  law- prohibits  begging — ' 

"  '  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  know  Madame . 

My  good  woman,'  added  he,  speaking  in  the  ear 
of  the  young  girl,  whom  he  took  for  an  aged 
woman,  '  accept  these  hundred  sous,  and  let  me 
conduct  you  to  the  next  street,  you  will  thus 
evade  the  gaoler  who  pursues  you.' 

"  '  The  crown  slipped  from  your  hand  ittlo  mine,' 
continued  the  bride,  'and  as  we  were  then  pass- 
ing beneath  the  street-lamp,  which  I  had  carefully 
shunned  before  I  saw  your  face — ' 

"  '  My  face  I'  exclaimed  Frederic. 

" '  Yes,  my  friend,  it  was  my  life,  and  perhaps 
honor,  which  you  thus  saved  ;  you  gave  a  crown 
to  Lady  Melvil,  to  your  future  wife.' 

" '  You,  80  young,  so  beautiful,  so  rich,  is  it 
possible  you  have  asked  alms  I' 

"  '  Yes.  I  received  charity,  but  once  only,  and 
it  was  from  you.  The  day  following  this  sorrow- 
ful evening,  which  I  now  regard  as  one  of  my  hap- 
piest days,  an  old  woman,  who  felt  some  regard  for 
me,  procured  me  a  situation  as  seamstress  in  a 
respectable  house,  and  in  a  short  time  I  became 
the  friend  of  the  worthy  woman  for  whom  I 
worked.  One  day  Lord  Melvil  entered  the  little 
room  where  I  was  at  work,  and  seated  himself 
beside  me.  He  was  about  si.xty  years  of  age, 
tall,  with  a  slight  frame,  and  stern,  grave  face. 

"  '  Mademoiselle,'  said  he,  '  I  know  your  histo- 
ry— will  you  marry  me  V 

"  '  Marry  you  !'  I  exclaimed. 

" '  Yes.  I  have  immense  wealth,  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  leave  to  my  nephews.  I  am  some- 
times troubled  with  the  gout,  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  care  of  servants.  If  it 
is  true  what  I  have  been  told  concerning  you, 
you  are  a  noble  and  upright  character,  and  it  is 
for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will  be  Lady  Mel- 
vil, and  prove  that  you  cari  bear  prosperity  as 
you  have  endured  adversity.' 

"  I  loved  you,  Frederic,"  continued  his  young 
wife.  "  I  had  seen  you  but  once,  but  it  was  im- 
possible t«  forget  you,  and  something  seemed  to 
tell  me  that  our  lives  would  yet  be  passed  to- 
gether.    I  looked  at  Lord  Melvil,  and  saw  his 


melancholy  face,  his  piercing  yet  cunning  eye,  I 
thought  that  the  strange  part  he  was  playing  was 
nothing  but  revenge,  and  that  I  was  to  be  the  in- 
strument for  carrying  out  his  plans,  If  the  noblo 
lord  would  not  listen  to  a  refusal,  ho  at  last  per- 
ceived my  agi  ation,  and  like  all  men  whom  a 
denial  rendered  more  ardent,  he  redoubled  his 
solicitations. 

"  The  people  around  ms  urged  mc  to  profit  by 
the  folly  of  an  Englishman,  worth  his  millions, 
a  part  of  whose  fortune  would  soon  belong  to 
mc.  But  I  thought  of  you,  and  would  willingly 
have  sairiHccd  the  fortune  for  one  whom  1  had 
seen  but  a  moment.  Still  I  had  passed  through 
too  severe  discipline  for  these  romantic  ideas  to 
prevail  over  my  reason.  You  were  banished 
from  my  thoughts,  and  I  became  Lady  Melvil. 
It  was  a  fairy  tale,  my  friend  !  I,  a  poor,  for- 
saken orphan,  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest 
peers  in  England.  J  could  pass  in  my  carriage 
surrounded  with  servants,  through  the  street 
where  I  had  but  a  few  mouths  before  asked  char- 
ity ;  and  dressed  in  silks,  glittering  with  dia- 
monds, my  eye  could  trace  the  spot  where  I  had 
seated  myself.  Games  of  chance,  caprices  of  for- 
tune I  The  passions  of  men,  my  friend,  are  the 
fairies  of  this  world. 

"  '  Happy  Lord  Melvil,'  replied  Frederic  ;  '  he 
was  able  to  enrich  you.' 

"  He  was  indeed  very  happy,"  continued  Mad- 
ame de  La  Tour,  "and  he  clearly  proved  to  me 
that  this  marriage,  regarded  by  some  as  such  fol- 
ly, was  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world . 
He  was  wealthy  beyond  my  desires ;  he  had 
never  been  able  to  spend  his  income;  he  had, 
then,  no  wish  for  mure  wealth,  and  he  calculated 
justly  that  gratitude  woulj  attach  a  wife  to  him 
whose  fortune  he  would  make.  And  never  did 
he  regret  marrying  a  French  girl. 

"  I  entrusted  to  the  noble  loid  to  provide  for 
my  future  weFare.  I  took  care  of  him  during 
his  last  illness,  an<l  he  died,  leaving  me  all  his 
wealth.  Then  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would  never 
marry  again  only  the  man  who  had  assisted  me 
at  the  most  distressing  moment  of  my  life.  Un- 
grateful one  !"  added  Mudame  de  La  Lour,  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  her  husband,  "  who  would 
not  seek  the  acquaintance  of  a  woman  who 
wished  to  love  and  enrich  him.  But  why  did 
you  never  go  into  the  world?  Why  did  you  not 
frequent  the  theatres  and  concerts  1  Ah,  if  I 
had  only  known  your  name  !" 

And  the  bride  drew  from  her  neck  a  collar  of 
rubies,  and  took  from  a  silk  bag  which  was  at- 
tached to  it,  a  crown  enchased  in  a  circle  of 
gold. 

"  It  is  the  same,"  said  she,  placing  it  in  Fred- 
eric's hand.  "  At  the  sight  of  that  crown,  bread 
was  given  me,  which  prolonged  my  life  till  the 
next  day,  and  credit  granted  for  a  few  hours. 
The  next  day  affairs  were  so  changed  that  I  was 
enabled  to  keep  the  crown,  and  it  has  never  left 
me.  Ah,  how  happy  I  was  when  I  met  you  a 
month  since !  With  what  eagerness  I  ordered 
the  carriage  to  be  stopped  !  I  leaned  from  the 
carriage-door,  and  seized  the  first  pretext  which 
came  to  my  mind  to  summon  you  to  my  side.  I 
had  but  one  fear.  I  was  afraid  you  might  be 
married ;  then  you  would  never  have  known  this 
history,  and  Lady  Melvil  would  have  secretly 
enriched  you,  and  would  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  Ived  alone  in  her  chateau,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Galles." 

Frederic  seined  the  crown,  the  cause  of  all  his 
happ'.ness  and  good-fortune. 

"  You  see,"  added  Madame  de  La  Tour,  "  I 
am  no  fairy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  you  that  gave 
me  the  talisman  !" 


DAIRIES  AJiD  KONE  MANURE. 

An  English  paper,  in  commenting  upon  this 
subject,  remarks  that  the  Cheshire  dairy  farmer, 
by  the  free  use  of  bone  manure  laid  on  the  grass 
lands,  makes  his  farm,  which  at  one  time,  bef  .re 
the  application  of  bone  manure,  fed  only  20  head 
of  cows,  now  feed  40  !  In  Cheshire,  two-thirds 
or  more,  generally  three  fourths,  of  a  dairy  farm 
are  kept  in  perfect  pasture,  the  remainder  in  til- 
lage. Its  dairy  farmers  are  commonly  bound  to 
lay  the  whole  of  their  manure,  not  on  the  arable, 
but  on  the  grass  land,  purchasing  what  may  be 
necessary  for  the  arable.  The  chief  improvement, 
besides  drainage,  consists  in  the  application  of 
bone  manure.  In  the  milk  of  each  cow,  in  its 
urine,  in  its  manure,  in  the  bones  of  each  calf 
reared  and  sold  off,  a  farm  parts  with  as  much 
earthy  phosphates  of  lime  as  is  contained  in  half 
a  hundred  weight  of  bone  dust.  Hence  the  ad- 
vantage of  returning  this  mineral  manure  by  bon- 
ing grass  lands.  The  quantity  of  bones  now 
commonly  given  in  Cheshire  to  an  imperial  acre 
of  grass  land  is  12  or  15  cwt.  This  dressing  on 
pasture  land  will  last  seven  or  eight  years  ;  and 
on  mowed  land  about  half  that  period. — iloort's 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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SCENE  ON  THE  BACK  BAY  LANDS. 

The  improvements  now  going  on  in  the  Back  Bay  are  engag- 
ing, as  tliey  deserve,  general  attention,  and  from  the  various 
features  presented  by  the  process,  Mr.  Homer  has  selected  for  il- 
Instration  a  scene  of  daily  occurrence,  the  operations  of  the  chif- 
foniert,  those  "  pickers  up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  in  those 
places  where  rubbish  is  used  in  filling  in.  It  is  a  glimpse  at  the 
lower  strata  of  life.  The  artist,  sketching  on  the  spot,  has  pro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  character,  attitude  and  incident,  and  the 
result  is  a  very  animated  local  scene.  Some  months  ago,  our 
readers  will  remember,  we  presented  a  drawing  representing  the 
appliances  used' by  the  contractors  for  filling  the  State  lands.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Traveller  of  this  city,  we  find  some  partic- 
nlars  in  regard  to  the  process,  which  are  well  worthy  of  preserv- 
ation, as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  time,  and  which  will  be 
referred  to  with  interest  when  all  that  territory  which  is  now  a 
waste,  is  covered  with  stately  edifices,  and  laid  out  in  broad 
streets  with  rows  of  graceful  shade-trees. 

The  process  of  filling  up  Back  Bay,  together  with  the  progress 
of  the  work  and  various  details  connected  with  it,  are  of  such  gen- 
eral interest  that  we  have  undertaken  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  an  operation  which  promises  to  add  a  tract  of  land  to  the 
city  of  Boston  of  large  extent,  and  to  place  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  millions  of  dollars.  Messrs.  Goss  &  Mnnson,  the 
contractors  for  filling  up  100  acres  of  the  Back  Bay  belonging  to 
the  Commonwealth,  commenced  the  work  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1858.  The  firm  have  performed  many  railroad  contracts, 
bat  have  never  undertaken  one  of  so  much  magnitude  as  this. 
They  have  already  invested  capital  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  operation.     This,  however,  in- 


SCENE   ON   THE   BACK    BAY   LANDS,   BOSTON. 

eludes  six  miles  of  railroad  which  they  have  built,  and  the 
machine  shop  where  all  their  repairs  are  made.  The  gravel  is 
brought  from  Needham,  near  the  line  of  Newton,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Upper  Tails  Depot,  and  nine  miles  distant  from 
Boston.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  dirt  cars,  with  eighty  men, 
including  engineers,  brakemen  and  all,  are  employed,  night  and 
day  in  loading  and  transporting  the  gravel  over  the  road.  The 
trains  consist  of  thirty-five  cars  each,  and  make,  in  the  day  time, 
sixteen  trips,  and  in  ine  night  time  nine  or  ten,  or  twenty-five  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Three  trains  are  continnally  on  the  road  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  one  arrives  at  the  Back  Bay  every  forty  five 
minutes.  The  excavators  for  loading  the  cars  work  by  steam, 
and  perfoim  the  work  with  rapidity  and  ease.  There  are  two  of 
them,  both  of  which  are  propelled  by  engines  of  twenty-five  horse 
power.  The  gearing  of  the  engires  is  so  arranged,  however,  as  to 
greatly  augment  their  power.  When  an  empty  train  arrives  at 
the  pit,  it  is  divided,  and  one  half  is  fed  by  one  excavator  and  the 
other  half  by  the  other.  A  locomotive  is  attached  to  each  half, 
and  the  cars  are  drawn  past  the  excavators,  to  be  filled.  Two 
shovels-lull  fill  a  car,  the  operation  being  very  much  like  that  of  a 
dredging  machine.  As  the  shovel  is  elevated  from  the  pit,  it  is 
turned  towards  the  car,  and  when  directly  over  it  the  bottom  is 
opened,  and  thus  the  gravel  is  deposited.  The  time  occupied  in 
loading  an  entire  train  of  thirty-five  cars  is  about  ten  minutes. 
The  excavators  do  the  work  of  two  hundred  men.  The  process 
of  loading  the  cars,  though  very  simple,  is  curious  and  interesting. 
During  the  year  the  contractors  have  been  at  work,  there  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  hills  of  Needham  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand yards  of  gravel.  Some  of  the  sand-hills  which  have  been 
levelled  were  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  plain  which  has  been  made  by 


the  machines  in  excavating,  is  about  twelve  acres  in  extent.  The 
farm  from  which  the  sand  and  gravel  are  taken  belongs  to  the 
Charles  Biver  Bailroad  Company.  When  the  contractors  com- 
menced operations  there  was  a  mortgage  upon  the  land.  They, 
the  contractors,  agreed  on  their  part,  to  lift  the  mortgage,  and  the 
Bailroad  Company  agreed  without  further  compensation  to  give 
the  sand.  It  is  believed  that  the  excavation  and  filling  in  are 
going  on  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
history  of  any  similar  contract  in  the  country.  The  contractors 
make,  in  the  Back  Bay,  on  an  average,  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred cubic  yards,  or  forty-five  hundred  superficial  feet  per  day. 
This  is  equal  to  nearly  two  house  lots.  About  fourteen  acres  of 
land  have  been  already  made.  At  the  rate  the  work  is  progress- 
ing, the  hundred  acres  belonging  to  the  State  will  be  completed  in 
about  four  years  more  time.  The  land  made  is  measured  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month  by  an  engineer,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  contractors  draw  their  pay  once  a  month, 
averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  They  have  drawn, 
in  cash,  only  fourteen  thousand  dollars  from-  the  State  treasury, 
and  this  was  received  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 
They  have,  however,  purchased  land  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  which  they  themselves  have  sold 
for  cash.  As  they  settle  now  each  month  with  the  State,  they  re- 
ceive, of  course,  deeds  of  land  instead  of  cash.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  sold  in  all  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  land.  They  have  received  the  cash  for  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  over  and  above  the  amount  sold  to  Goss  &  Mun- 
son.  It  is  estimated  that  the  hundred  acres  will  realize  to  the 
State,  when  all  completed,the  handsome  sums  of  three  millions  of 
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dollars  over  and  above  the  cost  of  filling  in.  The  enterprise  is  a 
great  one,  but  it  is-believed  tbat  the  contmotors  are  fully  competent 
to  accomplish  the  work.  They  will  probably  complete  in  a  few 
days,  a  bargain  with  the  Boston  Water  Company  to  fill  in  for 
them.  If  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  see  the  process  of  excavat- 
ing, they  can  take  any  train  of  cars  on  the  Charles  River  Railroad, 
and  by  stopping  at  the  Newton  Upper  Falls  Depot,  and  walking 
a  few  rods  only,  they  can  witness  the  whole  operation,  and  be  able 
to  form  some  iilca  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ground  is  re- 
moved from  the  hills  and  transported  to  the  Back  Bay.  The 
Journal  says  :  "  Tlie  Back  Bay,  with  its  magnificent  park,  and 
wide  streets,  is  dt.-tined  to  retain  within  the  limits  of  the  city  a 
class  who  are  the  heaviest  of  tax  payers,  and  who  have  heretofore 
sought  residences  in  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  Commissioners,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area 
ofthe  Back  Bay  will  be  devoted  to  public  purposes.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  here  may  be  enjoyed  light,  and  air,  and  scenery,  which 
will  please  the  eye  and  educate  the  taste  Grass  plats  and  flow- 
ers, trees  and  green  vistas,  will  make  the  whole  territory  a  garden. 
Hero  the  man  of  means  may  secure  the  advantages  of  a  country 
residence  without   the   many  drawbacks    to  which    he   is  now 

subjected." 

I  ■■■  > 

[From  oar  own  Correspondent! 

MAHOGANY  CUTTING,  RIVER  ULUA,  HONDURAS. 

SiNTA  Barbara,  March  17,  1869. 
Mr.  Ballou, — Dear  Sir : — Among  the  sketches  forwarded  to 
you  in  my  last,  was  one  of  a  mahogany  cutting  establishment  on 
the  River  Ulua,  Honduras,  unaccompanied  by  any  text.  I  trust 
it  has  not  been  mislaid  on  that  account,  and  hasten  to  supply  the 
omission.  Few  of  your  readers  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
mahogany  when  manufactured  into  household  furniture,  or  as  they 
have  seen  it  lying  in  squared  logs  or  in  "  crotches,"  piled  up  on 
the  wharves  at  the  north,  and  waiting  for  the  surveyor  to  measure 
and  mark  it,  before  it  is  hauled  to  the  sawmill  to  be  slit  up  into 
"  veneers,"  can  form  any  idea  of  its  appearance  in  its  native  for- 
ests before  the  axe  has  been  laid  to  its  root.  It  is  pre-eminent 
among  the  trees  of  Honduras.  It  attains  a  gigantic  size  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  and  its  roots  and  branches  spread  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent.  It  is  found  in  abundance  growing  along  the 
river  banks  of  Honduras,  on  low  lands,  which  are  generally  State 
property.  In  this  case  the  government  grants  licenses  to  the 
Spanish  river-cutters  at  so  much  a  tree.  A  mahogany-cutting 
camp  is  a  picturesque  establishment,  with  its  huts  thatched  with 
grass — the  simplest  of  all  constructions.  The  laborers  are  divided 
into  gangs,  commanded  each  by  a  captain  or  "  boss,"  as  we  should 
call  him.  The  season  for  cutting  begins  in  August.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  leaves  are  of  a  peculiar  reddish  yellow  hue,  so  that  a 
mahogany  tree,  rising  in  the  midst  of  agrove,  is  readily  "spotted" 
by  an  expert,  at  a  glance.  It  is  usual  to  cut  the  tree  at  a  height 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  the  woodman  stand- 
ing on  a  staging  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  felling  is  a  labori- 
ous process  on  account  of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  wood. 
Then  comes  the  labor  of  cutting  out  roads  through  the  forest. 
The  hauling  is  performed  by  means  of  oxen  and  trucks — the  logs 
having  been  previously  squared  to  pack  them  to  advantage.  In 
the  dry  season,  say  April  and  Mav,  the  hauling  commences.  As 
the  weather  now  becomes  hot,  the  work  is  performed  in  the 
night  time.  A  train  of  trucks  moving  through  the  forest  at  mid- 
night, with  men  bearing  torches,  long  strings  of  oxen,  the  drivers 
and  laborers  almost  stripped,  affords  a  picturesque  subject  for  a 
painter.  At  the  end  of  May,  the  trucking  ceases  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rains  whfch  then  set  in.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
rivers  have  reached  their  greatest  height,  and  the  logs  are  then 
floated'down,  accompanied  by  men  in  canoes  to  guide  them  in 
difficult  places  and  to  disentangle  them  when  they  are  lodged. 
They  are  floated  down  indiscriminately,  till  they  reach  a  boom, 
where  they  are  identified  and  separated  by  the  wood-cutter's  marks 
on  the  ends.  On  reaching  the  wharves  of  the  owners,  they  are 
landed,  trimmed  and  smoothed,  the  broken  ends  sawed  ofl',  and 
are  then  in  a  fit  condition  for  shipping.  The  principal  establish- 
ments in  Honduras  are  on  the  Ulua,  Aquan,  Patuca  and  Black 
Rivers  with  their  branches.  Some  ofthe  finest  trees  in  the  Slate 
grow  in  places  where  they  are  useless  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
water  to  float  them  down  to  a  port  of  shipment.  *  *  * 
<  *»^  »  


HENRI  CONSCIENCE. 

As  some  of  the  works  of  this  distinguished  writer  of  French 
romances  have  been  translated  into  English  and  circulated  ex- 
tensively in  this  country,  and  as  he  enjoys  a  wide  fame  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  he  is  styled  the  "  Belgian  Walter 
Scott,"  we  have  deemed  it  important  to  include  the  biography 
and  portrait  of  Henri  Conscience  in  our  illustrated  record  ofthe 
times.  Moreover  his  story  is  quite  an  interesting  one.  To  hira  is 
attributed  the  revival  of  the  Flemish  letters,  forming  as  it  does 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  that  country.  Henri  Con- 
science was  bom  at  Antwerp  on  the  3d  of  December,  1812.    His 


father  was  employed  in  the  French  navy  under  Napo- 
leon.    The    constitution    of    Henri    Conscience    was 
exceedingly    delicate,    and    continued    so    until     he 
reached    his    twentieth    year.     When    he  was  about 
fourteen  his  mother  died,  and  his  father  retired  into  the 
country,  where  Henri  passed  three  years  in  a  solitude 
almost  absolute.     He  became  an  insatiable  reader,  and 
a  gentle,  dreamy  enthusiast.     In  consequence  of  his 
father's  second  marriage,  in  1826,  he  accepted  the  situ- 
ation of  assistant  in  the  village  school  of  Bergenhont, 
near  Antwerp,  and  employed   his  leisure  in  studying 
French  and  Flemish  men  accurately.     When  the  revo- 
lution took  place  ho  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
of  General  Niellon,  and  for  three  years  was  stationed 
in  the  Kempenland,  and  there  it  was  that  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  country,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  a  sympathy  and  appreci- 
ation of  their  tasks  and  trials,  which  he  turned  to  ad- 
mirable account  in  his  romances.     He  saw  some  service 
during  the  time  he  was  in  the  army,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Louvain.     In  bis  moments  of  leisure 
he  studied  English  and  German,    and    wrote    some 
poems  and  songs  in  French,  which  procured  for  him 
the  title  of  the  "  Chansonnier  du  Regiment."     In  1836 
ho  became  tired  of  military  life,  and  obtained  his  dis- 
charge ;  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  for  some  occupation 
at  Antwerp.     On  one  occasion,  while  reading  one  of 
the  works  of  Guicciardini,  he  was  struck  with  a  story 
which  was  Flemish  in  its  subject,  and  which  he  embod- 
ied into  a  romance  in  the  Flemish  language,  entitled 
"Het   Wondergaer"  (the    year    of  Miracles).     This 
was    a    literary  success,  but  brought  him  no  profit. 
These  were  followed  by  others,  which,  though   they 
established  his  literary  reputation,  yielded  him   little 
pecuniary  return.     At  length  he  was  granted  a  pension 
by  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  at  Antwerp.     He 
continued  to  publish  a  series  of  tales  founded  on  Flem- 
ish   history,   life    and   manners,    which    havo     been    translated 
into    German,    Swedish,    Bohemian,    Polish,    Danish,    Italian, 
French  and  English.     All  kinds  of  honors,  literary  and  chivalric, 
have  been  lavished  on  Conscience.     He  has  been  chosen  to  write 
the  history  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Belgium ;  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Flemish  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  is  recognized  as  the 
head  of  Flemish  literature  ;  and  bears  the  badges  of  six  orders. 
His   personal   popularity  among   his  countrymen  is  very  great, 
and  the  efforts  of  his  pen  are  cherished  with  a  national  feeling  of 
pride  by  them.    The  style  of  Conscience  is  finish^  and  pure. 


THE  BANKS  OF  A  CANAL  NEAR  DELFT,  HOLLAND. 

Holland  is  a  most  interesting  country  to  a  traveller  from  the 
United  States.  The  contrast  afforded  by  its  quiet  industry  to  the 
frantic  drive  of  American  life  is  singularly  striking.  The  quiet 
canals,  the  quaint  houses,  the  numeroas  windmills,  the  trim  flower 
gardens,  the  neat,  honest  people,  the  steady  thrift  and  general 
prosperity  of  Dutchland,  are  all  agreeable  features.  We  have  se- 
lected, as  'highly  characteri.stic,  the  fine  engraving  on  this  page, 
which  is  essentially  Dutch  in  every  part.  There  is  the  tall  wind- 
mill, with  its  exterior  gallery,  the  broad-beamed  schooner  high 
and  dry  on  the  ways,  in  the  hands  of  caulkers  and  gravers,  the 
quiet  canal,  with  its  boat-loads  of  Dutch  men  and  maidens,  old 
rambling-houses  and  shade-trees,  filling  up  a  picture  of  peculiar 
and  pleasing  character.  The  hasty  and  unreflecting  traveller  who 
visits  Holland,  is  apt  to  assume  a  contemptuous  and  sarcastic  tone 
when  speaking  or  writing  of  the  land  of  "  Dutch  boors."  The 
cities,  he  avers,  so  strikingly  resemble  one  another  that  when  you 
have  seen  one  you  have  sten  all.  A  somewhat  similar  remark 
was  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  on  the  beauties  of  English  ru- 
ral landscape, — "  When  you  have  seen  one  field  you  have  seen 
all."  But  the  thoughtful  and  educated  tourist  must  admit  that 
the  countrymen  of  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and  Rembrandt,  havo  some 
claim  on  our  respect  and  esteem.  The  travellers  who  flippantly 
denounce  the  monotony  of  Dutch  cities,  iy  reality  take  no  pains 
to  examine  into  distinctions  and  differences.  All  cities  are  in 
some  degree  alike;  all  men  in  some  degree  resemble  one  another. 
The  general  appearance  is  the  same,  but  a  close  survey  brings 
endless  differences  to  light.  Not  only  does  Rotterdam  diff"erfrora 
the  Haguie,  Leydcn  from  Amsterdam,  and  so  on  with  other  Dutch 
cities.butthe  most  ordinary  buildings,  the  fiveand-twenty  thousand 
windmills,  for  instance,  turning  their  sails  at  every  point  of  a 
Dutch  horizon,  are  as  dissimilar  from  each  other  in  face,  figure, 
and  costume,  as  the  sailor  differs  from  the  ploughman,  the  burgo- 
master's lady  from  the  inmate  of  the  orphan  asylum,  or  the  Jew 
from  the  Moravian.  Whether  of  timber,  brick,  or  stone,  there  is 
no  monotony  in  their  form  or  character.  Each  maintains  its 
idiosyncracy.  One  is  brightly  painted  with  colors  which  would 
astonish  Vandermeer  or  Ostade  ;  others  are  decorated  with  rough 
ornaments ;  some  have  a  light  and  graceful  balustrade,  otheig  a 
heavy  wooden  gallery.  It  seems  as  if  the  human  intellect  had  ex- 
erted all  its  inventive  faculty  on  the  manufacture  of  windmills,  so 
that  no  two  might  be  alike.  And  the  Dutchmen  know  how  to 
laugh  as  well  as  how  t,o  build  windmills ;  and  they  can  prove 
themselves  something  better  than  a  heavy,  plethoric  race,  over 
whom  specific  gravity  exercises  more  than  its  regular  force.  And 
the  Dutchwomen,  notwithstanding  their  odd  attire  and  language, 
can  set  the  heart  a-palpitating  as  well  as  any  senora  that  over  sent 
disquiet  into  the  breast  of  hapless  tourist  in  Italy. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R.,  Newbern,  N.  C  — The  publication  of  the  Magazine 

Is  still  continued. 
Hedicus.— Itaspail.  the  French  chemist,  has  pointed  out, 
the  Medical  Journal  says,  one  of  the  powers  of  cam- 
phor, which,  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  is  moat 
Important — that  of  putting  a  stop  to  that  fearful  in- 
soninolence  which  accompanies  the  incubation  and  first 
development  of  insanity.  When  opium,  hyoscyamus, 
conium,  stramonium,  and  '^  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of 
the  Eist.''  fail  to  produce  any  effect,  a  grain  of  cam- 
phor, formed  into  a  pill.and  followed  by  a  draught  of 
an  ounce  and  a  h-ilf  oi  the  infu.iion  of  hops,  mixed 
with  five  drops  of  sulphuiic  ether,  is  his  usual  remedy 
for  prucurini<  sleep. 

Tr^dee. — There  are  seventy  millions  of  pounds  invested 
in  the  shipping  interest*  of  Great  Britain. 

Historian. — The  daily  allowance  to  the  maids  of  honor 
attached  to  the  British  Court  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  was  a  gallon  of  ale  for  breakfast  and  a  chine 
of  t>eef ;  a  piece  of  beef  and  a  gallon  of  beer  for  dinner. 
In  the  afternoon,  a  gallon  of  ale  and  a  maniple  of 
bread;  and  for  supper,  a  mess  of  porridge,  a  piece  of 
niuttOQ,  and  a  gallon  of  ale  ;  after  supper,  half  a  gal- 
lon of  wine,  and  bread.  If  the  court  beauties  at  that 
time  ueeded  three  or  four  gallons  of  ale.  dailv,  Fal- 
Btatf's  craving  for  sack,  at  an  earUer  period,  need  not 
be  wondered  at. 

l!r<4UiRBR,  MeJford  — Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  business  of  straw  braiding  is 
oirried.  by  the  fact  that  iti  1855,  according  to  returns 
made,  3,'326.000  straw  bonnets  were  manufactured  in 
Massachusetts,  employing  about  1000  males  and  9000 
females.  In  the  year  ending  June  3iJ,  1857,  raw  and 
manufactured  straw  materials  to  the  value  of  about 
92,2i6.92S  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

M.  C — It  is  curijus  but  dilHcult  to  trace  th#  origin  of 
slang  phrases  U'ith  regard  to  the  phrase  of  "  confi- 
dence man,''  we  find  the  following  explanation  in  the 
Louisville  Journal:  A  few  years  ago  a  man  in  New 
York,  well  dressed  and  of  exceedingly  genteel  manners, 
went  about,  saying  In  a  very  winning  manner  to  almost 
every  gentleman  he  met,  "  Have  you  confidence 
enough  in  me.  an  entire  stranger,  to  lend  me  five  dol- 
lars for  an  hour  or  two?''  In  this  way  he  got  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  came  to  be  generally  known  in  the 
courts  and  elsewhere  as  ''  the  confidence  man." 

Traveller — Calcutta  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  expensive  capitals  in  the  world — perhaps,  if  we 
except  London  and  Paris,  the  most  expensive. 


METEORIC  STONES. 

Among  the  remarkable  objects  exhibited  at 
the  Museam  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at 
Washington,  is  a  very  large  aerolite  or  metallic 
stone,  which  was  found  upon  the  western  prairies, 
where  it  had  fallen  from  the  air.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  a  peck  measure,  and  its  surface  has  a 
blackened,  vitreous  appearance,  indicating  ex- 
posure to  intense  heat.  Where  a  portion  of  the 
stone  has  been  cut  ofT,  the  interior  structure  of 
the  mass  appears  to  be  metallic  and  granulated. 
The  color  of  the  ini>ide  is  a  whitish  gray.  The 
composition  of  this  aerolite  is  similar  to  all  oth- 
ers which  have  hitherto  been  examined,  and  con- 
sists of  silex,  magnesia,  sulphur,  iron  in  a 
metallic  state,  nickel,  and  some  traces  of  chrome. 
The  common  and  uniform  character  of  these 
stones  indicates  a  common  origin  for  all  of  them, 
and  shows  also  that  they  are  not  produced  upon 
the  earth.  No  substances  combined  in  such  pro- 
portions are  ever  found  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  iron  in 
a  metallic  state  is  never  seen.  Nickel  is  also 
very  rare,  and  never  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  chrome  is  still  more  rare.  Two  other 
sources  have  been  suggested  from  whence  these 
meteoric  stones  may  originate.  One  is,  the  cha- 
otic matter  which  may  be  dispersed  throughout 
space,  in  detached  parcels,  and  which  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  may 
become  inflamed  and  solidified.  The  other  sug- 
gestion is,  that  these  bodies  may  be  thrown  from 
the  moon,  by  volcanic  action,  and  by  being  pro- 
jected beyond  the  sphere  of  the  planet's  attrac- 
tion, may  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  the 
earth  and  drawn  towards  it.  Their  lunar  origin 
is  by  no  means  a  violent  presumption ;  for  the 
degree  of  force  required  to  eject  a  body  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  moon's  attraction,  would  not  be 
greater  than  four  times  that  of  common  gunpow- 
der ;  whereas  we  know  that  volcanic  force,  as 
exhibited  in  terrestrial  volcanoes,  is  often  much 
greater  than  this.  The  black,  enamelled  coating 
which  all  these  stones  exhibit,  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  fire  generated  by  the  friction  in 
their  passage  tlirough  our  atmosphere.  This 
supposition  also  accounts  for  the  trains  of  light 
which  attend  the  passage  of  these  bodies  through 
the  air.  The  glazing  on  the  surface  is  usually 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  this 
coating  is  distinguished  from  the  general  mass 
by  a  clearly  defined  lino.  The  aerolites  are  never 
found  indented  by  any  object  which  they  may 
encounter  upon  the  .earth's  surface,  though  in 
their  fiiU  they  usually  strike  the  ground  with 
great  violence.    This  shows  that  the  mass  is  not 


rendered  soft  or  plastic  by  the  heat  to  which  it  is 
bubjected  during  tlie  process  of  enamtUing  which 
takes  place.  And  yet  the  heat  required  to  effect 
the  vitrificiition  of  the  surface,  is  far  more  fierce 
than  that  of  the  hottest  porcelain  furnace.  The 
inference  is,  that  this  intense  heat  can  only  be  of 
very  brief  duration — probably  the  time  occupied 
in  the  passage  of  the  body  through  the  earth's 
atmosphere — for  otherwise  the  aerolite  would  be 
melted  into  a  soft  mass,  if  not  entirely  dissipated 
in  gasscs. 


<  »•»  > 


WASHINGTON  AS  J>RESIDENT. 

General  Sullivan  tells  us  that  when  Washing- 
ton lived  in  Pennsylvania,  as  President,  he  rose 
at  four  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  general  rule  of 
his  house  was  that  the  fires  should  be  covered, 
and  the  lights  extinguished,  at  a  certain  hour ; 
whether  this  was  nine  or  ten  it  is  not  recollected. 
He  devoted  one  hour  every  other  Tuesday,  from 
three  to  four,  to  visits.  He  understood  himself 
to  be  visited  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  on  his  own  account.  He  was  not 
to  be  seen  by  anybody  and  everybody  ;  but  re- 
quired that  every  one  who  came  should  be  intro- 
duced by  his  secretary,  or  by  some  gentleman 
whom  he  knew  himself.  He  lived  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  Street,  just  below  Sixth.  The 
place  of  reception  was  the  dining  room  in  the 
rear,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  includ- 
ing the  bow  projecting  into  the  garden.  Mrs. 
Washington  received  her  visitors  in  the  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  from  front  to  rear. 
At  three  o'clock,  or  at  any  time  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  visitor  was  conducted 
to  this  dining-room,  from  which  all  seats  had 
been  removed  for  the  time.  On  entering  he  saw 
the  tall,  manly  figure  of  Washington  clad  in 
black  velvet,  his  hair  in  full  dress,  powdered  and 
gathered  behind  in  a  large  silk  bag,  yellow  gloves 
on  his  hands,  holding  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cock- 
ade in  it,  and  the  edges  adorned  with  a  black 
feather  about  an  inch  deep.  He  wore  knee  and 
shoe  buckles,  and  a  long  sword  with  a  finely 
wrought  and  polished  steel  hilt,  which  appeared 
at  the  left,  the  coat  worn  ovpr  the  blade,  and  ap- 
pearing from  under  the  folds  behind.  The  scab- 
bard was  white  polished  leather. 

He  stood  always  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  with 
his  face  towards  the  door  of  entrance.  The  vis- 
itor, was  conducted  to  him,  and  he  required  to 
have  the  name  so  distinctly  pronounced  that  he 
could  hear  it.  He  had  the  very  uncommon  fac- 
ulty of  associating  a  man's  name  and  personal 
appearance  so  durably  in  his  memory,  as  to  be 
able  to  call  any  one  by  name,  who  made  him  a 
second  visit.  He  received  his  visitor  with  a  dig- 
nified bow,  while  his  hands  were  so  disposed  of  as 
to  indicate  that  the  salutation  was  not  to  be  ac- 
companied with  shaking  hands.  This  ceremony 
never  occurred  in  these  visits,  even  with  the  most 
near  friends,  that  no  distinction  might  be  made. 
As  visitors  came  in,  they  formed  a  circle  round 
the  room.  At  a  quarter  past  three  the  door  was 
closed,  and  the  circle  was  formed  for  that  day. 
He  then  began  on  the  right  and  spoke  to  each 
visitor,  calling  him  by  name  and  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  him.  When  he  had  completed 
his  circuit,  he  resumed  his  first  position,  and  the 
visitors  approached  him  in  succession,  bowed  and 
retired.  By  four  o'clock  the  ceremony  was  over. 
»  ^» *  I 

THE  WASHINGTON  AUtEnUCT. 

The  purpose  of  Congress  to  supply  the  city  of 
Washington  with  an  abundance  of  pure,  sweet 
water,  from  the  Potomac  River,  is  as  yet  but  par- 
tially carried  out.  The  works,  though  incom- 
plete, are  made  available  at  the  present  time  to 
introduce  into  the  city  a  daily  supply  of  about 
two  million  gallons,  which  flows  into  the  receiv- 
ing reservoir  from  a  never  failing  stream,  and  is 
conducted  thence  through  the  aqueduct  to  the  dis- 
tributing reservoir  rft  Georgetown,  and  from  that, 
by  a  12-inch  pipe  into  Washington,  and  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  city  to  thu  Navy  Yard  at 
the  southeast  extremity.  This  twelve  inch  main 
pipe  supplies  the  principal  public  buildings,  the 
large  hotels  of  the  city,  and  many  private  dwell- 
ing-houses, besides  stables,  manufactories,  and 
a  fountain  at  the  capitol  grounds.  The  water 
thus  supplied  is  soft,  and  of  fair  quality,  though 
somewhat  saline,  and  not  entirely  clear.  It  is 
quite  inferior  to  the  Croton  water  in  New  York, 
or  the  Cochituate  in  Boston  ;  but  still  available 
for  temporary  use.  When  the  works  arc  entirely 
completed,  which  cannot  he  until  Congress 
makes  a  further  appropriation,  the  water  will  all 
be  taken  from  the  Potomac  above  the  Great 
Falls,  and  will  be  a  much  superior  article  to  that 
temporarily  furnished.     The  stream  will  then  bo 


conveyed  from  the  distributing  reservoir  by  a 
30  inch  main  pipe,  and  the  head  of  water  will  be 
much  higher  than  at  present.  A  dam  is  to  be 
constructed  across  the  river  at  Great  Falls,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  for 
the  receiving  reservoir.  A  small  portion  only  of 
this  dam  is  yet  constructed.  Other  portions  of 
the  main  works  are  not  yet  finished,  embracing  a 
considerable  piece  of  tunnel,  two  bridges,  and 
the  laying  of  the  30  inch  main  pipe.  At  the  last 
session  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  city  of 
Washington  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
distribution  of  the  water  throughout  the  city,  and 
to  supply  the  same  to  the  citizens  at  a  moderate 
charge. 


*    ^a^     > 


LADY  MORGAN. 

This  lady,  lately  deceased  in  London,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  notable  women  of  our  day,  and 
has  commanded  in  Europe  no  small  degree  of 
attention  as  a  brilliant  representative  of  her  sex, 
and  a  most  charming  and  truthful  authoress. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor  named  Owen- 
son,  and  was  born  in  Dublin  about  1789.  She 
became  known  as  an  authoress  by  a  collection  of 
poems  called  the  "  Lay  of  the  Irish  Harp,"  and 
by  the  "  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  and  one  or  two  other 
romances.  She  married  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  a 
physician,  in  1816,  after  which  she  spent  several 
years  on  the  continent.  During  this  time  she 
published  "  Florence  McCarthy,"  "  O  Donnel," 
and  the  "  Missionary,"  and  other  romances,  be- 
sides "  France  "  and  "  Italy,"  very  clever  books 
on  those  countries.  That  on  Italy  gained  the 
praise  of  Byron.  She  returned  to  Ireland  in  1 823, 
and  visited  Fiance  again  in  1829,  and  Belgium 
in  1833.  She  afterwards  produced  "France  in 
1829,"  "Woman  and  her  Master,"  the  "Book 
without  a  Name,"  to  which  her  husband  contrib- 
uted, and  some«very  entertaining  notes  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Wild  Irish  Girl."  In  1848  she 
had  a  controversy  with  Cardinal  Wiieman  con- 
cerning ihe  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  in  which 
she  was  thought  to  have  entirely  defeated  the 
cardinal.  Her  last  production  was  her  "  Auto- 
biography," published  in  London  a  few  months 
ago. 


4     ^a^    > 


A  COOL  STORY. 

The  latter  part  of  last  November,  Mr.  Andrew 
Twombly,  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  commenced  to  dig 
a  well  near  his  house,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  village  of  Brandon,  on  a  toler- 
able level  plain.  Having  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet,  through  sand  and  gravel,  the 
workmen  came  to  ground  frozen  solid,  and 
through  which  they  continued  to  excavate  the 
further  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  before 
getting  through  the  frozen  ground.  At  the  depth 
of  forty-five  feet,  suflScient  water  having  been  ob- 
tained, the  well  was  stoned  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  character  of  the  ground  was  the  same  the 
whole  distance,  viz.,  coarse  gravel  and  sand — 
the  frozen  portion  interspersed  with  lumps  of 
clear  ice.  At  the  time  the  well  was  dug  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  was  not  frozen.  Ever  since 
the  well  was  dug,  up  to  the  present  time,  ice 
forms  in  the  well,  and  incrusts  the  stones  at  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which  is  thirty-five  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  freezes  over  every  niglit. 
On  several  occasions,  when  the  bucket  has  been 
left  in  the  .well  under  the  water  over  night,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  descend  the  well,  and 
with  a  hatchet  cut  the  ice,  in  order  to  extricate  it. 


MORE  TOM-FOOLERY. 

The  rage  for  secret  organizations  to  effect  po- 
litical objects,  is  getting  greater  every  day.  The 
movement  is  copied  from  the  Carbonnari  and 
and  other  kindred  associations  in  Europe ;  and 
though  entirely  useless,  and  even  dangerous  to 
republican  liberties  in  this  country,  yet  the  charm 
of  secrecy  is  potent  enough  to  draw  a  great  many 
persons  into  its  veiled  mysteries.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  necessity  for  clandestine 
combinations  against  the  government,  in  despotic 
countries,  where  outward  obedience  is  enforced 
upon  the  subject«by  the  strong  hand  of  arbitrary 
power,  there  certainly  can  be  no  shadow  of  justi- 
fication for  such  secret  societies  here.  We  have 
no  tyrant  to  overthrow  ;  no  hereditary  ruler  to 
curb;  no  all-pervading  and  despotic  power  to  re- 
sist. The  people  arc  the  sovereign  ;  the  laws 
enacted  by  their  servants  are  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  courts  arc  open  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  rule  ;  and  the  ballot-box  presents  an  unfail- 
ing remedy  against  the  abuse  of  delegated  power. 
What,  then,  is  there  of  similarity  between  our 
condition  and  that  of  the  despotism  of  the  Old 


World,  which  should  render  desirable,  or  even 
tolerable,  the  introduction  of  the  secret  machine- 
ry of  conspirators  among  us  ?  Let  us  not  be 
deluded  by  such  things,  whatever  charm  of  imi- 
tation or  of  mystery  they  may  present.  No  man, 
and  no  body  of  men,  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
fundamental  guarantees  of  political  rights  upon 
which  our  republican  institutions  are  based,  can 
need  the  cover  of  secrecy  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  purposes  of  rtform.  If  popular  government 
is  to  be  overthrown,  and  crowned  heads  and  he- 
reditary nobles  set  up  in  its  place,  doubtless  se- 
cret societies  are  the  best  means  to  combine  the 
conspirators  and  give  them  strength  ;  but  if  the 
honest  theory  of  our  system  is  to  be  faithfully 
adhered  to,  then  we  want  no  secret  conclaves  to 
control  the  action  of  the  people. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a 
project  recently  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, for  organizing  a  new  secret  political 
league,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Brotherhood  of 
the  Union."  The  confederates  are  bound  to- 
gether by  obligations  assumed  upon  initiation,  and 
are  known  to  each  oiher  by  certain  cabalistic  to- 
kens ;  and  their  officers  bear  the  titles  of  "Grand 
Washington,"  "  Grand  Jefferson,"  "  Grand  Mad- 
ison," and  so  on.  Now  the  Union  of  the  States 
is  a  very  good  thing ;  so  good  that  it  is  very  like- 
ly to  be  preserved,  "  brotherhood  or  no  brother- 
hood; but  were  it  in  danger,  no  such  tom-foolery 
as  this  could  save  it — nothing  but  the  open,  unit- 
ed, and  honest  rallying  of  the  people  to  its 
support. 

<  »• ^  I 

MALTER  M.  B.4.YNE. 

The  death  of  Walter  M.  Bayne,  the  artist,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  is  an  event  which  we  cannot 
permit  to  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Bayne  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  but  had  re.<ided  for  many  years 
in  this  city,  where  be  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  a  painter,  and  where  he  was  esteemed  and  loved 
as  a  true  gentleman.  Some  twenty  years'  ago 
we  knew  of  him  as  attached  to  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  in  the  capacitj'  of  prompter  and  repre- 
sentative of  "  second  old  men "  and  Scotch 
characters — an  actor  of  moderate  ability.  Pass- 
ing along  Tremont  Row  one  morning,  a  friend 
begged  us  to  step  into  an  auction  room  and  look 
at  a  collection  of  oil-paintings  to  be  sold  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  entered  the  room,  and  were 
delighted  and  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  land- 
scapes, chiefly  illustrating  local  scenery,  exhibit- 
ing a  perfect  command  of  the  pencil,  tine  color 
and  eflfect,  and  a  masterly  touch.  We  learned 
then,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  artist  was  no  other 
than  "Bayne  of  the  Tremont."  It  was  a  de- 
lightful revelation  of  unsuspected  genius. 

From  that  time  we  followed  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Bayne  with  deep  interest.      We  ascertained  that 
he  was  an  educated  artist,  and  that  he   had   for- 
merly been  a  scene-painter  in   Scotland.     In  a 
short  time  he  resumed  his  profession  as  a  scenic 
artist  to  the  National  Theatre  in  this  city.  While 
thus  engaged,  and  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
Banvard's  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  gigantic  moving  panorama 
of  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  a  trip  down  the  Rhine. 
Some  years  before  an  English  gentleman  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  panorama  of  the  Rhine, 
and  had  employed  Mr.  Bayne  to  travel  with  him 
and  make  the  necessary   sketches  on  the  spot. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  tour  the  gentleman 
abandoned  his  project,  and  kindly  presented  the 
artist  with  the  drawings  he  had  made.  The  germ 
of  a  fortune  remained  for  years  in  the  artist's 
portfolio.     In  finally  transferring  them  to  can- 
vass, he  labored  indefatigably,  frequently  sitting 
up  all  night  and  painting  by  gaslight.     At  last 
the  Herculean  task  was  completed,  and  the  pan- 
orama was  unrolled  for  the  first  time  at  Amory 
Hall,  corner  of  West  and  Washington  Streets. 
The  spectator  was  supposed  to  be  embarked  on 
board  a  Cunard  steamer.     Boston  Bay  was  ex- 
hibited first,  then  came  the  trip  to  Halifax,  the 
passage  of  an   iceberg,  Halifax,  scenes  in  mid 
ocean.  Cape  Clear  Lighthouse,  the  river  Mersey, 
Liverpool,  and  lastly  London.     The  scenes  in 
London — the  bridges,  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  the   Monument, 
the  Tower,  were  all  drawn  and  painted  admirably. 
Then  came  the  Rhine,  with  magnificent  views 
of  Coblentz,   the   Round    Tower,    Schomberg, 
New  Rheinstein,  Bingen,  Heidelberg,  Ehrcnbreit- 
stein,  Nonneworth,   the   Seven   Mountains,  the 
"  Castled  Crag  of  Drachenfels,"  and  other  points 
of  interest  and  beauty.     The  panorama  was  a 
great  success.     It  was  recognized  as  a  true  work 
of  art,  and  pleased   connoisseurs  by  its  artistic 
merit,  as  much  as  it  gratified  the  million  by  the 
variety  and  interest  of  its  scenes.    It  was  re- 
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markable  for  the  absence  of  monotony  of  tone, 
and  for  splendid  atmospheric  effects  worthy  of 
Turner  himself.  The  jjainting,  after  remaining 
here  many  months,  was  transferred  to  New  York, 
where  it  proved  equally  s  cccsfful,  and,  after 
exhibition  in  other  large  American  cities,  was,  it 
is  our  impression,  carried  to  England,  realizing 
about  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  accom- 
plished and  amiable  artist.  The  closing  years  of 
bis  life  were  thus  spent  in  ease,  and  even  afflu- 
ence. Mr.  Bayne  died  at  the  ago  ol  sixty-four. 
His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  an  artist  and  a  man. 

1  ».»  > — — 

THE  FRENCH  N.WY. 

For  a  number  of  years  France  has  been  ([uietly 
but  effectually  increasing  her  navy,  until  its  co- 
lossal character  and  power  now  equa*  that  of 
Kngland.  The  British  are  no  longer  the  "  mas- 
ters of  the  ocean  "  in  point  of  naval  power  ; 
France  divides  the  honor  of  that  title,  empty  and 
hollow  though  it  be.  The  present  force  of  the 
French  navy,  as  stated  by  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry, is  as  follows  : — 40  steam  and  10  sailing 
lineof battle  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
l.'j.'>,885,  and  4735  guns ;  9  block  ships  ;  40  steam 
and  32  sailing  frigates  ;  82  corvettes  and  sloops  ; 
and  162  gunboats — the  total  tonnage  of  all,  in- 
cluding the  liners,  being  420,1. 58,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guns,  8202.  The  expense  of  the  French 
navy  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  five  millions  of  dollars,  wl  ile 
that  of  the  English  navy  for  the  same  period  has 
been  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  comparison  of  the  English  and  French 
navies  is  in  favor  of  the  former  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  vessels'";  and  the  French  steam  ma- 
chinery is  said  to  be  in  all  respects  greatly  infe 
rior  to  that  of  England.  In  the  British  navy 
there  arc  50  steam  and  35  sailing  line-of- battle 
ships,  34  steam  and  70  sailing  frigates.  The 
horse  power  of  the  engines  belonging  to  the  two 
navies  is  about  equal.  There  are  20G  sailing 
vessels  in  the  British,  and  only  144  in  the  French 
navy.  The  dockyard  area  of  the  two  countries 
is  almost  exactly  the  same— 866  acres  in  Eng- 
land, and  865  in  France. 

The  Carnival  in  Italy. — During  the  last 
night  of  the  carnival  at  Turin,  there  were  many 
nocturnal  processions,  among  them  one  styled  in 
the  programme  a  "  Feast  of  Lanterns  and  Dia- 
bolical Concert."  There  were  fourcars,  and  one 
represented  a  bo'gia  infernale  (inlernal  cavern), 
on  every  object  contained  in  or  pertaining  to 
which  a  most  biilliant  red  glare  was  cast  by  Ben- 
gal lights,  the  demons  that  capered  within  being 
illuminated  after  the  most  approved  stage  fash- 
ion. From  another  car  a  green  light  threw  a 
ghastly  hue  on  all  in  its  vicinity.  There  were 
three  bands  of  music,  a  numerous  peal  of  bells, 
a  long  procession  of  large  colored  lanterns,  and 
the  din  and  glare  were  prodigious.  On  one  of 
the  cars  was  placed  a  colossal  figure  representing 
the  carnival.  At  midnight  this  was  burnt  on  the 
Piazzo  di  Milano,  and  masking  and  mumming 
were  declared  at  an  end  for  this  season. 


Now  18  THE  TiMB. — A  ncw  volume  of  BaU 
lou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  just  about  to  commences 
Enclose  us  one  dollar,  and  receive  it  by  return 
of  mail  and  for  a  whole  year.  One  hundred 
pages  of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  adven- 
tures, news,  wit  and  humor,  in  every  number. 
Copiously  i  lustrated.  The  cheapest  publication 
i  I  the  world  I     Circulation,  114,000. 

The  Tea  Plant. — The  government  is  seri- 
ously prosecuting  the  enterprise  of  introducing 
into  the  United  States  the  culture  of  the  tea- 
plant.  A  ship  is  now  on  her  voyage  from  Can- 
t  in  to  New  York,  with  60,000  plants,  selected  with 
great  care  by  a  special  agent  of  the  Patent  Office. 


Quite  a  Fleet. — A  French  writer  estimates 
the  whole  number  of  vessels  afloat  to  be  129,748; 
the  United  States,  England  and  France  own 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the 
world. 


<  »»»  I 


A  Hint. — Plant  trees — cultivate  flowers,  make 
the  earth  beautiful  and  fragant — the  more  lovely 
because  we  live  in  it,  and  the  more  valuable  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  us. 


<  »«»  » 


Benevolence. — We  must  do  good,  though 
we  expect  ingratitude. 


Birth  Days  — Every  anniversary  of  a  birth- 
day dispels  a  dream. 


PAUL  MORPHY. 

Wc  feel  not  a  little  pride  in  the  career  of  this 
champion  of  the  game  of  chess,  a  pride  that  he 
is  an  American,  and  that  he  has  proved  not  only 
the  best  player  in  the  country,  but  absolutely  the 
best  in  the  world.  He  adds  such  extraordinary 
modesty  to  his  celebrated  triumphs,  as  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  every  one  with  whom  he 
is  brought  in  contact.  Not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  yet  he  has  conquered  the  firs^t  chess-play- 
ers in  Europe,  among  whom  were  such  famous 
men  as  Andersscn,  Owen,  Mongredien  and 
Ilarrwitz,  besides  many  others. 

In  England  young  Morphy  was  received  with 
distinguished  marks  of  consideration,  and  the 
press  accorded  him  universal  praise  for  his  genius, 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  courteous  manners. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  enthusiastic  French 
ti  give  unbounded  praise  and  expression  of  ad- 
miration to  the  modest  young  American.  The 
Cafe  de  la  Kc'gence,  the  resort  of  the  Parisian 
chess  players,  was  daily  and  nightly  crowded  to 
witness  his  games.  The  audience  at  the  opera 
rose  to  receive  him  on  his  entrance  to  the  theatre, 
he  was  feted  by  dukes,  and  applauded  by  men  of 
genius.  The  famous  sculptor,  Lcquesne,  exe- 
cu:ed  his  bust  in  marble,  and  at  the  banquet 
given  in  his  honor,  the  veteran  chessplayer,  St. 
Amant,  crowned  the  bust  with  laurels,  amidst  the 
most  deafening  plaudits  of  the  whole  company  ! 
Through  all,  young  Morphy  bore  himself  wiih 
the  same  quiet,  unassuming,  and  modest  de- 
meanor which  has  won  him  such  hosts  of  friends 
wherever  he  has  appeared.  He  comes  home 
bearing  honors  rarely  bestowed  upon  one  of 
his  age,  and  we  believe  most  justly  accorded. 
America  has  produced  the  best  chessplayer  in 
the  world,  for  no  living  man  will  pretend  to 
stand  before  young  Morphy. 


<  »»»  > 


Fools  not  all  dead. — Seven  companies  left 
Leavenworth  recently  for  the  mines.  Some  were 
well  provided,  and  will  have  a  pleasant  trip ;  oth- 
ers had  a  moderate  outfit,  and  will  probably  get 
through  in  safety.  But  one  company  embraced 
an  amount  of  fool-hardiness  we  are  pained  to 
record.  The  company  consisted  of  sixteen  able- 
bodied  fellows,  with  blankets,  picks. and  pans 
strapped  to  their  backs.  Their  entire  lot  of  pro- 
visions consisted  of  forty  pounds  of  meat  and 
a  quantity  of  salt — the  latter  being  barely  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  former,  in  case  it  was  not 
eaten.  On  being  asked  how  they  expected  to 
make  the  trip  of  five  hundred  miles  with  their 
ridiculous  outfit,  one  of  them  replied,  "  That's 
easy  enough.  We  intend  to  kill  enough  game, 
and  steep  in  barns  '."     Verily,  the  fools  are  not 

all  dead. 

)  »»»  I 

The  Fiddle  was  saved. — The  writer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  fiddling,  and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled in  playing  on  that  instrument.  In  1770 
his  family  mansion  was  burnt.  Mr.  Jefferson 
used  to  tell  in  after  years  an  anecdote  connected 
with  the  fire.  He  was  absent  from  home  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster,  and  a  slave  arrived  out  of 
breath  to  inform  him  of  it.  After  learning  the 
general  destruction,  he  inquired  : 

"  But  were  none  of  my  books  saved  V 
"  No,  massa,  but  we  saved  de  fiddle,"  was  the 
reply. 

1    m*^    * 

"  Roderick  the  Bover  :  or,  The  Spirit  of  the 
Wave." — This  is  the  best  nautical  novelette  ever 
written  by  Lieutenant  Murray,  and  has  al- 
ready been  republished  in  London.  It  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  large  original  engravings, 
done  for  us  in  Champney's  best  style.  We  will 
pay  the  posta(/e,  and  send  it  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents  in  postage 
stamps,  or  silver. 

_ 1    ^a^    » 

Steam  Fibe  Enoines. — The  city  authorities 
of  Providence  have  ordered  two  steam  fire-en- 
gines, at  a  cost  of  $11,000;  one  to  be  made  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  at  Seneca  Falls. 


i  »■»  > 


Immioration. — The  rush  of  foreign  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  this  year,  will  doubt- 
less be  greater  than  for  many  years  past. 

Fourth    ok     July.  —  Fall     River,     Mass., 

appropriates  SI 000  for  celebrating  the  Glorious 

Fourth. 

«  »«»  » ■ 

Oregon. — The  Oregon  papers  say  that  the 

population  of  that  State  is  about  47,000. 


Boring  for  Watsr. — "  It  you  please,  sir, 
the  man's  called  again  for  the  water-rate !" 


SSUagsitie  Satfjcrings. 

President  Buchanan  was  sixty-eight  years  old, 
April  23. 

The  price  of  gas  in  Chicago  has  been  reduced 
to  $2  50  per  thousand  feet. 

The  publisher  of  Lalla  Rookh  gave  three  thou- 
sand guineas  for  the  copyright  of  that  poem. 

Keene,  N.  H.,  is  to  have  a  public  library — 
$1000  in  $5  shares  have  already  been  subscribed 
for  that  purpose. 

Quite  an  extensive  business  is  done  by  Messrs. 
Whitney,  at  Leominster  Centre,  Mass.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  children's  carriages. 

There  are  2000  sewing  machines  in  operation 
at  Troy,  mostly  shirt  making,  and  500  in  New 
Haven. 

In  Belchertown,  Hampshire  county,  carriage 
making  is  being  successfully  prosecuted  this 
spring,  on  a  large  scale. 

Punch  says,  "  Kinder  is  the  looking-glass  than 
the  wine-glass,  for  the  former  reveals  our  defects 
to  ourselves  only,  the  laiter  to  our  friends." 

San  Francisco  is  steadily  improving  in  its  gen- 
oral  appearance,  and  many  tine  buildings  are 
being  erected.  The  population  is  now  about 
80,000. 

The  steamer  Vanderbilt,  lately  left  New  York, 
taking  three  horses  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
from  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore. 

James  Porter,  known  all  over  the  country  as 
the  Kentucky  Giant,  died  at  Shippingport,  Ky., 
on  the  23th  ult.  His  height  was  seven  feet  and 
nine  inches. 

The  Porter  Britannia  and  Plate  Co.  is  the  title 
of  a  new  company  recently  organized  in  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  for  the  manufacturing  of  Britannia 
and  plated  ware,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

The  cattle  and  pigs  in  Illinois  are  dying  rapid- 
ly of  a  malady  termed  the  black-leg.  Animals  of 
this  kind  cannot  gambol,  even  in  their  most  vi- 
vacious moments,  it  seems,  without  peril  to  their 
limbs. 

The  ultimate  sale  of  the  copyright  of  Paradise 
Lost  produced  to  Milton's  widow  eight  pounds; 
and  Dryden  received  from  Tonson  two  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  ninepence  for  every  one 
hundred  lines  of  his  poetry. 

A  steamer  is  building  in  New  York,  and  the 
boilers  are  being  constructed  to  test  a  new  fuel, 
composed  of  coal  tar  and  saw  dust.  A  manu- 
factory at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  thus  heated. 

The  Bishop  of  London  recently  preached  at 
an  omnibus  station  to  a  large  gathering  of  omni- 
bus-drivers. Religious  services  are  held  every 
Sabbath  in  the  same  place,  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
parish. 

The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  N. 
H.,  are  about  to  build  a  stone-dam  in  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  at  Garvin's  Falls,  three  miles  below 
Concord,  where  they  propose  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  large  manufacturing  town. 

Every  dog  in  Massachusetts  who  would  have 
the  right  to  live,  must  be  registered,  numbered, 
and  licensed  by  the  town  clerk,  and  every  dog 
must  wear  a  collar  with  his  owner's  name  and  his 
own  number  registered  on  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord,  in  illustration  and  proof  of 
an  assertion  made  in  a  sermon  that  ail  men  were 
not  born  equal,  said  that  though  in  1654  many 
children  were  born,  but  one  Sliakspeare  on  that 
day  saw  the  light — no  other  spirit  twinned  with 
his. 

An  English  missionary,  Mr.  Macgowan,  long 
resident  at  Shanghae,  China,  has  recently  under- 
taken a  mission  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  taking  with 
him  his  tracts  and  copies  of  Scripture  in  Chinese 
for  distribution,  and  Bibles  in  English  and  Dutch 
for  the  use  of  the  native  interpreters. 

The  flood  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  said  to 
have  left  everywhere  its  mark  of  desolation. 
From  Memphis  down,  scores  of  plantations  and 
villages  are  either  overflowed  or  rendered  almost 
uninhabitable  by  the  mould  with  which  the  sur- 
rounding moisture  has  covered  every  dwelling-. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Memoirs  of  John- 
son, ascribes  the  decline  of  literature  to  the  as- 
cendency of  frivolous  magazines  between  the 
years  1740  and  1760.  He  says  that  they  render 
smatterers  conceited,  and  confer  the  superficial 
glitter  of  knowledge  instead  of  its  substance. 

Louise  Reeder,  who  will  be  remembered  as  a 
very  attractive-looking  woman,  though  not  a  re- 
markably good  actress,  and  as  author  of  Linda, 
the  Cigar  Girl,  etc.,  died  in  New  Orleans,  lately, 
from  injuries  received  by  the  explosion  of  a  cam- 
phene  lamp. 

Two  young  men,  named  Ariel  French  and 
Henry  W.  Moran,  are  in  jail  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
for  placing  obstructions  on  a  railroad  track. 
They  hid  behind  a  tree,  with  a  view  of  plunder, 
which  the  disaster  would  give  them  a  chance  for. 
Luckily  a  hand-car  came  along,  and  the  danger 
was  removed. 

The  critic  of  the  Buffalo  Republic  does  not 
like  Karl  Formes.  He  says  his  voice  is  a  won- 
der in  compass  and  strength  ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  musical  part  of  it,  if  Karl  Formes  should 
come  into  our  back  yard  at  night,  and  sing  in 
that  style,  we  should  feel  justified  in  stoning  him 
off  the  premises. 

A  German  woman  in  New  York  eloped  with 
a  small  Dutchman,  a  few  days  ago,  and  carried 
off  with  her  $300  belonging  to  her  husband,  and 
three  young  children.  She  also  attempted  to  set 
fire  to  the  house  in  which  her  husband  resided, 
but  the  fire  was  discovered  and  extinguished  be- 
fore it  had  done  much  damage. 


Santis  of  €101^. 


....  No  man  is  so  in.significant  as  to  be  sure 
his  example  can  do  no  hart.— Lord  Clarendon. 

....  He  who  sends  the  storm  steers  the  ves- 
sel.— Adam. 

....  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their 
virtues  we  write  in  water. — Shakspeare. 

....  The  hand  may  be  clogged  by  excessive 
means,  as  well  as  rendered  powerless  by  the  want 
of  them. — Bovee. 

....  An  incurable  fever  agitates  the  whole 
worid  ;  the  strong  feel  the  heat,  and  the  weak  the 
chill. — De  Boufflers. 

....  The  finest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
to  a  woman  of  sense  is  to  address  her  as  such. 
— Buvee. 

....  The  higher  we  rise,  the  more  isolated  we 
become ;  and  all  elevations  are  cold.  —  De 
Boufflers. 

....  The  putting  an  end  to  hunting  Is  the  first 
step  in  the  progress  of  civilizations. — Rev.  Jona. 
Boucher. 

....  He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his 
temper ;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit 
his  temper  to  any  circumstances. — Hume. 

....  Every  great  and  commanding  movement 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  is  the  triumph  of  en- 
thusiasm.— Kmerson. 

....  A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are 
but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal  where  there  is  no  love  — Bacon. 

....  It  is  easy  to  exclude  the  noontide  light 
by  closing  the  eyes ;  and  it  is  easy  to  resist  the 
clearest  truth  by  hardening  the  heart  against  it. 
— Keith. 

....  A  lie  should  be  trampled  on  and  extin- 
guished wherever  found.  1  am  for  fumigating 
the  atmosphere,  when  I  suspect  that  falsehood, 
like  pestilence,  breathes  around  me. —  Carlyte. 

....  Men  with  gray  eyes  are  generally  keen, 
energetic,  and  at  first  cold  ;  but  you  may  depend 
upon  their  sympathy  with  real  sorrow.  Search 
the  ranks  of  our  benevolent  men,  and  you  will 
agree  with  me. — Strugcjles fi)r  Life. 

....  The  prohibition  of  books  supposed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  civil  power,  is  an  attempt  to  put 
the  sun  of  reason  into  a  dark  lantern,  that  its 
mighty  blaze  may  be  hidden  or  revealed  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  some  purblind  despot. — Burke. 

....  It  is  observed  that  the  most  censorious 
are  generally  the  least  judicious  ;  who,  having 
nothing  to  recommend  themselves,  will  be  find- 
ing fault  with  others.  No  man  envies  the  merit 
of  another  that  has  any  of  his  own. — C'oiton. 


Jofect'g  liutrget. 

Why  is  a  newly  born  babe  like  a  gale  of  wind? 
Because  it  begins  with  a  squall. 

The  early  bird  picks  up  the  worm ;  but  the 
worm  soon  picks  up  the  late  bird. — Bunch. 

Why  is  a  retired  carpenter  like  a  lecturer? 
Because  he  is  an  ex-planer. 

A  drunkard  is  called  a  bonvivanl,  that  is  a  good 
liver,  when  he  is  notoriously  the  worst  of  all 
livers,  and  bears  a  bad  liver  with  him. 

What  an  important  personage  would  be  a  to- 
pographical engineer,  if  he  could  honestly  ex- 
claim, "  I'm  monarch  of  all  I  survey  !" 

Why  is  Alison's  History  like  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  crinoline?  Because,  says  an  historic 
critic,  it  is  in  a  roundabout  style. 

A  young  lady  who  talks  eloquently  about  love 
is  probably  incapable  of  feeling  much  of  it. 
Deep  feeling  does  not  overflow  in  words. 

A  common  domestic  clock,  "a  kitchener," 
having  run  down,  Jones,  with  unblushing  effron- 
tery, observed  that  it  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end  ! 

A  wag  being  told   by   an  acquaintance  that 

Miss (who  is  rather  a  broad-featured  young 

lady)  had  a  benign  countenance,  he  replied: 
"  Perhaps  you  mean  seven-by  nine." 

A  writer  in  an  agricultural  periodical  insists 
that  farmers  generally  ought  to  learn  to  make 
better  fences.  Why  not  establish  a  fencing 
school  for  their  benefit  ? 

The  Louisville  Journal  thinks  the  American 
Eagle  has  great  caws  to  complain  of  the  libel 
that  Poe's  Raven  is  a  translation  from  the  Per- 
sian.    It  characterizes  it  as  a  fowl  as  Persian. 

A  relative  of  Mr.  Binney's  gave  his  orders  to 
his  ostler  as  follows  :  "  Enry,  take  the  arness 
hoft'  the  hofforse,  slip  the  altar  hover  is  ed,  hand 
give  im  some  ay  band  boats." 

One  actor  speaking  of  another,  who  was  as  ro- 
tund as  Falstaff  and  as  heavy  as  Daniel  Lam- 
Dert,  exclaimed,  "  He  is  headstrong  as  a  mule  ! 
and  why  ?  Because  he  knows  that  nobody  could 
beat  him  thoroughly  in  one  day  !" 

An  Australian,  from  the  number  of  murders 
committed  in  that  auriferous  region,  thinks  that 
Melbourne  must  be  that  place  Shakspeare  speaks 
of  when  he  says,  "  that  bourne  from  which  travel- 
ler returns." 

"Adam,"  said  a  sagacious  man,  "showed 
much  wisdom  in  giving  names  to  the  animals 
when  they  were  brought  to  him.  But  as  for  the 
hog,  I  thiiik  any  one  would  have  known  what  it 
was,  if  he  had  not  named  it  so." 

A  friend  who  has  been  hesitating  whether  to 
keep  a  matrimonial  engagement,  informs  us  that 
he  has  at  last  bespoke  his  wedding  suit.  He  ev- 
idently, on  the  whole,  prefers  a  suit  fur  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise  to  a  suit  for  the  breach  of  it. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BETTY    COPELAKD's  DAUGHTER. 

BT   MBS.    8.     C.    KUSSELI.. 

How  cariously  thoughts  are  linked.  Think- 
ing just  now  how  much  the  fallen  leaves  from  the 
old  elm  looked  like  last  spring's  growth  of  dan- 
delions on  the  same  spot,  from  that  to  Lowell's 
beautiful  poem  on  the  dandelion,  and  how  I 
used  to  watch  for  the  first  ones  when  I  was  a 
child,  where  they  grew  thickest,  down  in  the  run 
by  the  meadow,  over  in  Uncle  James's  field,  and 
all  up  round  Betty  Copeland's  cottage,  I  stopped 
with  Betty,  and  her  quaint  little  house,  and  her 
pretty  daughter.  I  must  tell  Betty's  story,  sim- 
ple as  it  is. 

When  I  was  a  child  going  to  school,  a  dark 
little  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  came  over 
one  sultry  afternoon  and  sat  upon  the  door  stone, 
looking  wistfully  at  us  little  ones,  while  she 
hushed  her  baby.  She  told  the  teacher,  in  answer 
to  her  inquiries,  that  she  had  walked  a  great  way, 
and  wanted  a  place  where  she  could  work  for 
herself  and  her  child.  Where  should  the  united 
voice  of  teacher  and  scholars  send  her,  but  to 
good  Deacon  Thomson's,  the  home  for  all  the 
homeless  and  afflicted  ?  Thither  the  poor,  weary 
creature  went,  guided  by  one  of  the  older  girls, 
and  though  the  good  housewife  had  company  and 
cares  in  plenty,  and  no  need  of  any  other  hands 
to  labor,  she  took  the  wanderer  in,  and  the  next 
we  heard  was  that  Betty  Copeland  was  to  stay 
for  a  while  at  the  deacon's  to  do  a  little  spinning 
Mrs.  Thomson  had,  and  that  then  she  would 
probably  find  some  chance  for  her  pensioner. 
Bless  the  good  woman's  heart !  she  was  always 
finding  chances  for  people.  I  expect  she's  found 
a  chance  in  heaven  long  since. 

When  the  spinning  was  done,  there  was  house- 
cleaning  to  do,  and  then  the  cook  wanted  to  go 
home  for  a  visit,  and  it  was  found  that  Betty  was 
an  excellent  cook,  and  altogether  a  very  handy, 
faithful  personage,  and  hard  to  part  with.  By 
that  time,  too,  the  deacon  had  taken  a  liking  to 
the  pretty  black-eyed  baby,  who  crowed  and 
clapped  its  little  hands  at  him,  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  sand  it  out  into  the  world,  poor  thing,  so  it 
came  that  Betty  became  a  fixture  in  the  old 
brown  house,  and  the  child  a  charm  in  the  dark 
rooms,  and  under  the  old  trees  and  out  in  the 
fields,  wherever  the  deacon  happened  to  be. 
But  Betty  was  thrifty,  and  thought  she  might  do 
better  for  herself  and  the  deacon's  lady  too,  by 
taking  a  separate  house,  and  leaving  her  place  to 
be  filled  by  a  younger  person.  She  had  boarded 
something  in  the  four  years  of  her  stay,  and  had 
such  a  reputation  as  a  laundress,  that  any  quan- 
tity of  work  waited  her  orders.  There  was  some 
consultation  between  the  good  people  and  their 
pensioner  about  the  place  of  her  abode,  and  at 
length  it  was  decided  to  give  her  a  three-cornered 
piece  of  land  upon  the  roadside,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  remove  a  useless  old  porch 
there  which  was  an  eyesore  to  the  deacon's  wife, 
and  which  the  good  man  thought  might  be 
fitted  up  at  small  expense.  A  most  comical 
looking  tenement  it  made  with  its  flat  roof,  its 
little  porch  over  the  door,  and  its  irregular  win- 
dows, but  a  most  comfortable  place  too,  when  it 
was  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted,  and  fitted 
up  with  a  plump  bed,  a  stove  that  never  needed 
polishing,  a  corner  cupboard  garnished  with  delf, 
a  table  and  some  stout  chairs.  A  proud  little 
woman  was  Betty  Copeland  when  she  took 
possession  of  her  new  house,  and  well  it  throve 
beneath  her  hand. 

Early  and  late  Betty  was  at  work.  When  she 
found  time  to  do  the  great  bundles  of  fine  clothes 
she  carried  home  at  twilight,  to  scrub  her  house, 
to  tidy  herself  and  Katy,  to  cook  the  food,  to 
weed  the  three  cornered  lot,  no  one  could  tell,  but 
all  these  were  done,  and  numberless  others,  and 
the  world  went  well  with  Betty.  A  pretty  place 
the  house  was  to  look  at  in  early  spring-time, 
when  the  yellow  walls  rose  from  a  field  of  dan- 
delions, yellow  all  over  as  cloth  of  gold,  or  later, 
when  the  clover  blossomed  out  red  and  sweet  on 
both  sides  the  path  that  led  up  from  the  wicket, 
and  nodded  in  the  summer  wind,  and  brushed 
your  shoes  as  you  went  to  the  house.  Or  when 
all  Betty's  rose-bushes  were  full  of  blooms,  or 
the  honeysuckle  tempted  all  the  bees  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  the  long  row  of  currant  bushes 
was  ruddy  with  fruit,  or  the  young  plum-trees 
purple  from  top  to  bottom. 

Betty  had  a  pig,  too,  who  seemed  to  have  her 
instinct  of  cleanliness  and  thrift,  for  he  always 
appeared  to  be  lying  on  new  straw,  ready  for 
company,  and  grunted  so  comfortably  at  you  that 


you  could  not  choose  but  be  pleased.  In  process 
of  time,  too,  a  great  brindle  cow  and  a  house  to 
hold  her,  were  added  to  Betty's  treasures,  and  if 
anybody  wanted  especially  nice  cream  for  a 
party,  or  the  sweetest  and  yellowest  butter-pats 
in  all  the  country,  everybody  said  they  must  go 
to  Betty  Copeland's  for  them. 

But  Betty's  daughter  was  the  "  topmost  bright 
bubble "  of  all  the  old  woman's  possessions. 
How  she  ever  happened  to  have  such  a  lovely 
child  was  a  mystery,  for  Betty  was  such  a  little 
wizened  thing,  so  like  the  last  dried  apple  or 
cranberry  iorgotten  in  the  barrel,  that  one  had  an 
instinctive  desire  to  put  her  in  a  tub  of  hot 
water,  along  with  the  fine  shirts,  and  soak  her 
out  to  fair  proportions.  But  Katy  was  a  wild 
rose,  a  violet,  a  sweet  Hly  of  the  vale,  graceful 
and  beautiful,  and  as  naturally  refined  as  if  she 
had  been  bom  to  great  possessions  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  proudest  society.  How  proud 
the  poor  old  woman  was  of  her  beautiful  child  ! 
What  delight  she  took  in  buying  fanciful  dresses 
for  her,  and  watching  the  pretty  figure  as  it 
bounded  oflf  to  school.  How  sturdily  she  re- 
jected all  the  good  advice  of  the  village  matrons 
about  bringing  up  her  daughter  in  a  manner 
suited  to  her  own  sphere  in  life,  and  sent  the  girl 
successively  to  high-school,  academy,  drawing- 
school,  dancing-school,  singing-school,  and  at 
last,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  nppertendom  of 
Centreville,  finished  by  sending  her  to  a  genteel 
boarding-school. 

In  vain  were  all  the  wise  sayings  and  good 
advice  of  all  her  polite  employers.  Betty  said 
plainly  that  her  child  was  more  of  a  lady  by 
nature  than  any  of  theirs,  and  for  what  did  she 
toil  day  and  night,  but  to  give  her  a  fitting  edu- 
cation. What  was  such  an  ugly,  ignorant  old 
thing  as  she  fit  for,  but  to  scrub  and  save  for  her 
darling.  No,  no !  Betty  had  determined  that  her 
pretty  daughter  should  know  nothing  of  the 
rough  side  of  life  as  long  as  she  could  hide  it 
with  her  stooping  figure  and  toilsome  hands,  and 
the  girl  received  the  sacrifice  as  gently  and  affec- 
tionately, and  taxed  the  poor  old  woman's 
strength  and  love  in  as  sweetly  selfish  a  manner 
as  the  very  best  of  spoiled  children  could.  Not 
that  Katy  was  naturally  selfish — not  a  whit  of  it. 
But  if  wo  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  make  any 
loved  object  useless  to  themselves,  and  burden- 
some to  us,  the  chances  almost  always  are  that 
we  succeed. 

Eighteen,  lovely,  accomplished  Katy  Cope- 
land came  home  to  her  doting  old  mother. 
There  was  much  discussion  among  the  village 
magnates  as  to  how  the  girl  was  to  be  received, 
and  what  position  she  should  occupy  in  our 
sensitive  society.  It  might  have  gone  rather 
hard  with  her,  for  many  of  the  mamas  had 
daughters  not  as  pretty  as  Katy,  but  Mrs.  Thom- 
son declared  in  open  sewing-circle,  that  though 
she  did  not  approve  of  the  fine  education  Betty 
had  given  her  child,  she  had  as  good  a  right  to 
do  it  as  any  person  present,  and  for  her  part,  she 
should  receive  her  old  favorite  as  an  equal.  Mrs. 
Thomson's  mandate  being  law,  all  present  were 
obliged  to  acquiesce,  though  no  doubt  there  were 
many  mental  reservations. 

Katy's  sweetness  and  grace  did  all  the  rest. 
Not  the  most  rigid  stickler  for  birth  and  position 
could  resist  the  fascination  of  her  thousand 
pretty  ways,  and  her  gentle  way  of  making  her 
good  taste  useful  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  her.  Katy  Copeland  soon  came  to  be  an 
oracle  in  the  matter  of  trimming  dresses  and 
bonnets,  of  arranging  a  room,  or  preparing  for  a 
party,  and  save  a  few  slights  which  she  passed 
over  in  silence,  was  received  as  graciously  as  the 
most  aristocratic  girl  in  Centreville. 

But  what  should  Katy  do  ?  It  seemed  to  be 
expected  that  she  should  do  something,  and 
after  a  year  had  gone  by,  even  Betty  began  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  furnishing  some  resource  for 
her  child  when  her  own  hands  should  fail. 
Teaching,  or  dressmaking,  or  a  fancy  goods 
shop.  All  were  discussed,  but  nothing  decided 
upon.  It  was  spring  time,  balmy  and  soft,  and 
Betty  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait  a  little 
longer  and  let  her  daughter  enjoy  the  summer 
evenings  with  the  young  people.  It  would  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  work  when  the  days 
grew  cooler. 

About  this  time  all  Centreville,  that  is,  the 
lady  portion,  and  especially  the  young  lady  por- 
tion, were  agitated  by  a  new  face  at  church,  and 
on  the  hotel  steps,  and  round  the  river  banks 
where  was  good  fishing,  or  out  in  the  forest  where 
the  partridges  and  deer  were  to  be  had  in  plenty. 
It  was  a  very  handsome  face,  and  a  very  manly 
figure  that  carried  it  about,  and  the  report  that  it 


belonged  to  an  only  child  whose  parents  were 
rich  and  proud,  detracted  nothing  from  the  in- 
terest. Day  by  day  the  young  sportsman  ram- 
bled up  and  down  the  banks  with  a  rod,  and  a 
book  for  the  stillest  places  when  the  fish  would 
not  come,  or  out  into  the  woods  where  the  sharp 
crack  of  his  rifle  frightened  the  echoes  not  much 
accustomed  to  sounds  less  peaceful  than  the  ring 
of  a  cowbell,  or  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker. 

It  was  wonderful  how  rustic  our  belles  sud- 
denly became.  Gipsey  hats  were  more  in  favor 
than  ever,  and  berrying  parties,  and  strolls  down 
among  the  thickets  by  the  river-side,  grew  fash- 
ionable at  once.  Who  made  the  advances  was 
never  quite  clearly  proved,  but  in  a  short  time 
Mr.  Seaton  was  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
village  belles,  and  soon  showed  his  mustache  at 
all  the  younger  gatherings.  Anybody  could 
hear  his  rich  voice  in  a  song  or  a  laugh  in  the 
lighted  parlors  along  the  village  street,  or  see 
him  in  the  moonlight  nights  convoying  a  bevy  of 
gay  girls  home  from  a  party  or  sewing  circle. 
To  do  Katy  Copeland  justice,  she  had  no  hand 
in  the  matter.  Too  modest  to  seek  attention 
from  any  one,  and  perhaps  painfully  conscious 
of  the  great  difference  in  their  social  position,  she 
carefully  avoided  the  stranger,  and  left  the  field 
to  her  more  fortunate  companions.  It  might  be 
that  this  shyness  piqued  the  young  man,  or  per- 
haps the  light  of  the  beautiful  face  that  some- 
times flitted  across  his  path,  sunk  into  his  heart 
at  once,  but  before  the  village  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  its  astonishment,  William  Seaton 
was  first  the  admirer,  then  the  declared  lover 
and  affianced  husband  of  the  washerwoman's 
daughter. 

There  were  many  ominous  shakes  of  the  head, 
many  dubious  speeches  about  the  difference  in 
rank,  the  pride  of  the  parents,  and  their  probable 
indignation  on  finding  that  their  only  son  had 
formed  such  a  mesalliance,  and  all  the  gossips 
were  on  the  lookout  when  one  autumnal  day,  a 
gray-haired  gentleman  got  out  of  the  coach 
and  inquired  for  William  Seaton.  No  doubt 
there  were  angry  discussions,  persuasions,  threats, 
every  argument  that  an  outraged  parent  or  a 
stubborn  child  could  use,  but  none  of  the  watch- 
ers were  any  the  wiser  for  it. 

But  every  one  knew  that  the  Seatons  met  Katy 
at  Deacon  Thomson's  by  the  merest  accident, 
that  the  deacon  and  the  elderly  gentleman  were 
closeted  several  times,  that  Katy's  eyes  were  very 
red  for  two  or  three  days,  that  her  lover  stumped 
up  and  down  the  old  fishing-ground,  and  that 
finally,  after  a  week's  delay,  the  elder  Seaton  and 
the  deacon  called  on  the  old  washerwoman,  and 
had  an  exciting  visit,  if  one  might  judge  by  the 
very  red  faces  with  which  the  two  gentlemen 
wont  down  the  street,  and  the  very  energetic 
manner  in  which  Betty  shook  her  fist  afterthem. 
There  was  more  delay  still,  with  plenty  of 
visits,  and  tears  and  pale  faces,  and  secret  treaties, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  young  gentleman's 
mother  came  down  also,  to  add  her  weight  to 
the  opposing  scale.  She  was  haughty  and 
courtly,  but  her  son  was  an  only  and  an  idolized 
child,  and  knew  his  advantage,  and  after  the 
o£Bces  of  the  deacon  and  his  wife  had  been  ex- 
erted all  round,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis. 
But  somebody  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  offended 
dignity  of  caste,  and  who  so  fit  a  victim  as  the 
insignificant  little  woman,  who  had  but  a  few 
years  to  live  at  the  best,  and  who  beside,  you 
know,  dear,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  such 
fine  feelings  as  more  fortunate  people.  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  soon  came  out. 

Katy  was  beautiful,  graceful,  accomplished, 
and  had  all  the  tone  of  the  best  society.  If  Wil- 
liam's heart  was  set  upon  her,  he  must  be  in- 
dulged, and  as  the  girl  fortunately  had  no  rel- 
atives but  this  old  woman,  and  would  no  doubt 
forget  her  in  time,  the  thing  could  be  tolerated. 
But  the  mother  was  to  give  her  up  completely. 
The  deacon  had  been  coaxed  into  adopting  her, 
she  was  to  bear  his  name  before  she  took  her  new 
one,  she  was  to  be  splendidly  dowered  by  her 
father-in-law,  and  when  Katy  left  Centreville  she 
was  never  to  see  her  mother,  or  communicate 
with  her  again.  To  do  the  girl  justice,  she  at 
first  rejected  the  terms  indignantly,  but  it  was  so 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  she  was  pining  and 
wretched,  and  the  advantages  of  the  match  were 
so  great,  that  even  Betty  added  her  entreaties  to 
the  lover's.  She  was  sure  she  should  be  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  should  only  miss  her  darling 
child  for  a  little  while.  She  should  be  so  proud 
to  hear  of  her  success  through  the  deacon's  fam- 
ily, that  at  la^  Katy  concluded  that  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  so  bad  after  all,  especially  as  they 
proposed  settling  a  pension  upon  her  mother, 


and  that  no  doubt  she  should  be  allowed  to  come 
home  and  see  her  when  the  affair  got  to  be  an  old 
story. 

There  was  but  little  time  allowed  for  the  pre- 
parations, and  dressmakers  were  brought  from 
the  neighboring  town  to  fit  the  bride's  travelling 
toilet,  and  such  articles  as  should  be  needed  be- 
fore the  more  expensive  wardrobe  for  the  com- 
ing season  could  be  obtained.     All  these  prepar- 
ations  were    carried  on  at  the   deacon's,   Mrs. 
Seaton  presiding  like  a  duchess,  and  her  future 
daughter  deferring  to  her  in  all  things.     She  lit- 
tle  thought  that  all  through   those  days   poor 
Betty  watched  them  from  the  great  china  closet 
that  made  a  passage  to  Mrs.  Thomson's  room. 
That  sitting  with  a  bit  of  the  curtain  drawn  back 
from  the  windowed  door,  she  watched  every  turn 
of  the  fai'r  young  head,  every  motion  of   the 
pretty  fingers,  smiling  faintly  when  her  darling 
smiled,  and  brushing  the  tears  away  with  her 
horny  hand  when  a  pensive  look  stole  over  the 
bright  face.     She  little  thought  that  while  she 
sat  in  the  moonlight  with  her  lover,  or  lost  her- 
self in  pleasant  dreams,  the  poor  old  woman  was 
striving  upon  her  knees,  until  deep  into  the  night, 
for  strength  and  patience  to  give  up  what  was 
more  than  life  to  her. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  lait,  a  soft,  golden 
cycle  of  the  Indian  summer.     There  was  no  cer- 
emony or  parade  about  the  affair.     Simply  a 
dinner  before  the  marriage,  and  a  leave-taking 
after  it,  and  while  everybody  was  staring  and 
congratulating,  the  carriages  drove  off,  and  the 
last  tearful  glance  from  the  bride's  face,  and  the 
proud,  happy  one  of  the  young  husband,  was  all 
lost  round  the  corner  of  the  road.     Betty  had 
been  there  to  help  dress  her  daughter,  had  bid- 
den her  a  solemn,  tender  farewell,  and  disap- 
peared just  as  the  carriages  started.     There  was 
an  inquiry  made  for  her,  but  we  supposed  she 
had   gone  home   to  be   alone  with  her  sorrow. 
But  there  was  a  high  hill  back  of  the  deacon's, 
where  the  post  road  could  be  seen  for  several 
miles,  and  there  the  old   woman  had  run,  bare- 
headed,   to    get    a    last    glimpse  of  her  child. 
Lying  down  upon  the  ground  she  watched  them 
until   the   shadow  disappeared,  and   then   in   a 
trance  of  sorrow,  gazed  at  the  way  which  they 
had  gone  till  the  sunlight  all  faded  and  the  stars 
came  out,  and  the  solemn  moon  rose  silently  up 
among  them.     No  matter  for  the  dew  or  the  chill 
night  air.     Nothing  could  hurt  the   poor,  old, 
worn   form,  like   the  tearing  away  of   its  idol, 
never  loved  so  well,  never  longed  for  with  such 
an   agonizing  tenderness,  as  when  the  sacrifice 
was  completed.     She  would  not  have  taken  back 
a  whit  of  it  all.     Katy  was  happy.     Katy  would 
be  loved  and  courted,  and  tenderly  cared  for, 
would  see  none  but  pleasant  sights,  hear  only 
kind  words.     That  was  what  the  old  woman  had 
toiled,  and  saved,  and  hoped  for,  and  the  goal 
was  won.     But  the  poor,  fond  heart  was  none  the 
less  a  broken  one.     Talk  of  parted  lovers,  of  sen- 
timental  sacrifices,  of  the  romance  of   young 
heads  !     There's  no  romance  in  the  world  like 
that  of  the  old,  and  ugly,  and  despised.     No 
flowers  of  sentiment  half  so  delicate  and  sweet 
as  bloom  over  the  graves  of  hopes  and  joys  in 
homely  people's  hearts.     Poor  old  fathers  and 
mothers.     Old-maid  sisters  and  awkward  broth- 
ers whom  nobody  thinks  of  pitying,  who  roll  up 
their  dead  hopes  in  white,  and  lay  them  away  in 
sacred  spots  to  be  wept  over  secretly.     There  are 
plenty  of  such  graves  made  all  around  us,  and 
the  fragrance  goes  up  from  them  forever,  and 
will  not  be  disregarded. 

Everybody  said  that  Betty  Copeland  had 
grown  strangely  childish  since  her  daughter's 
marriage.  She  wouldn't  take  work,  cared  noth- 
ing for  company,  but  spun  and  knit  pretty  white 
stockings  such  as  Katy  used  to  wear,  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  and  kept  little  nice  messes  before 
the  fire,  peering  down  the  road  as  twilight  fell 
each  day,  for  somebody  who  never  came.  At 
last  it  was  whispered  that  the  old  woman  was 
mad,  in  a  quiet  way,  and  one  cold  morning  when 
the  deacon  went  to  see  why  no  smoke  came  from 
the  crooked  chimney,  he  found  only  the  worn 
out  casket  of  the  old  washerwoman.  The  better 
part  had  gone  as  the  dew  rises  from  the  withered 
flower. 

She  wouldn't  have  lived  long,  they  said,  and 
she  was  too  old,  and  rough,  and  common-place, 
and  ignorant,  to  be  killed  just  by  a  little  sorrow ; 
but  I  wouldn't  have  been  Katy  Seaton  as  she 
stood  over  her  mother's  grave.  No  I  not  for 
worlds  ! 


It  is  with  life  as  with  coffee ;  he  who  drinks  it 
pure  must  not  draiu  it  to  the  dregs. 
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SIR  CHARLES    L.   EASTLAKE. 

We  present  herewith  a  fine  likeness  of  Sir 
Charles  L.  Eastlake,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  English  artists,  perhaps  best  known  in 
this  country  through  engravings  from  his  pic- 
tures ot  Italian  banditti,  which  suggested  the 
play  of  the  "  Brigand,"  rendered  so  famous  by 
Wallack's  personation  of  Massaroni,  and  in  the 
tableaux  of  which  Eastlake's  groupings  and 
costumes  are  reproduced.  Charles  Lock  East- 
lake  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1796,  and  sent  to 
be  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  with  the  view 
of  fitting  him  in  due  time  to  succeed  to  the  well- 
established  practice  of  his  father,  a  solicitor.  It, 
however,  happened  that  II.  B  Haydon  was  also 
a  native  of  Plymouth  ;  and  g^ung  Eastlake  one 
day  paw,  in  progress,  his  fellow  townsman's  great 
historical  picture,  "Dentatus."  That  sight 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  ideas,  and  he 
determined  to  transfer  at  once  his  labors  from 
parchment  to  canvass. 

The  first  picture  he  produced  was  "  The  Rais- 
ing of  Jairus's  Daughter,"  which,  as  the  work  of 
a  student,  displayed  many  signs  of  unusual 
promise.  It  was  purchased  by  a  well-known  am- 
ateur of  the  day,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman,  who,  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  which 
took  place  at  that  period,  engaged  the  young 
painter  to  proceed  to  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  copies  of  some  of  the 
masterpieces  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
His  labors  were,  however,  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  unexpected  escape  of  Napo- 
leon I.  from  Elba ;  and  he  returned  sud- 
denly to  England,  and  to  his  native  town. 
But  the  young  student  was  soon  fol- 
lowed on  his  way  by  the  very  personage 
whose  sudden  appearance  in  France  had 
driven  him  from  his  studies  in  the  Louvre. 
Napoleon,  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon,  became  as  unexpected  a  visitor 
to  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  as  he  had  been 
so  shortly  before  to  the  shores  of  France ; 
and  the  portrait  which  the  young  artist 
then  contrived  to  take  of  the  twice  de- 
posed emperor,  excited  considerable  in- 
terest. Every  day,  during  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  emperor  in  the  harbor,  young 
Eastlake  was  out  in  an  open  boat,  study- 
ing the  lineaments  of  the  fallen  sovereign, 
as  he  walked  the  deck  or  as  he  stood 
musing  at  the  gangway,  looking  towards 
the  shores  of  that  "  perfidious  Albion," 
that  had  at  last  been  the  chief  means  of 
thwarting  his  schemes.  The  picture  thus 
painted  (a  full  length)  possessed  uncom- 
mon interest,  as  being  the  last  of  the 
portraits  of  Napoleon  painted  in  Europe. 
His  first  pictures  were,  in  fact,  of  an  arch- 
itectural character :  they  consisted  of 
views  of  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
This  style  was,  however,  soon  abandoned 
for  a  series  of  studies  which,  by  their  bold- 
ness and  lifelike  originality,  at  once  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  artistic  public. 
Of  this  school  was  his  "  Brigand's  Wife 
defending  her  Husband,"  that  gained  for 
him  the  general  popularity  which  he  en- 
joyed at  that  period.  The  first  work  of 
importance  which  marked  the  adoption 
of  his  final  style — that  of  pure  religious 
art — was  his  "  Christ  blessing  the  little 
Children."  Its  appearance  was  hailed  as 
a  proof  that  the  English  school  would 
yet  prove  itself  capable  of  treating  the 
highest  range  of  subjects  with  a  purity  and 
spirituality  of  feeling  worthy  of  the  noblest 
walk  of  art.  The  painter's  reputation  as 
an  accomplished  artist,  and  as  a  man 
whose  attainments  rendered  him  a  singu- 
lar ornament  to  the  profession,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  his  appointment  us  Secre- 
tary to  the  "  National  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,"  a  post  for  which  his  knowledge 
peculiarly  fitted  him  ;  and  with  that  inci- 
dent the  tide  of  preferment  fairly  set  in. 
In  184-3,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  in  1850  lie  received 
the  highest  artistic  rank  which  the  British 
artist  can  attain  to — the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Sir 
Charles  was  subsequently  appointed  di- 
rector instead  of  keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  with  a  salary  increased  to  £1000 
per  annum.  He  was  married  somewhat 
late  in  life,  to  an  accomplished  lady,  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  Miss  Rigby,  the 
authoress  of  a  capital  book,  entitled  "  Letters 
from  the  Baltic." 

«  ^■^  > — 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCE. 
In  the  recently  published  Memoirs  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count is  given  of  a  well  remembered  scene  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  revolutionary 
proceedings  of  '48:— "When  the  princess  en- 
tered the  assembly,  the  disorder  was  extreme  ; 
the  deputies  besieged  the  tribune;  a  strange 
crowd  blocked  up  the  lobbies,  barring  the  pas- 
,  sage  of  the  royal  party.  Cries  of  "  Pas  de  Prin- 
ces !  Nous  ne  voulons  pas  de  Princes  ici !'  were 
heard ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  louder 
cries  of  '  Vive  la  Duchesse  d'Orie'ans  !  Vive  le 
Comte  de  Paris  !'  She  took  her  place  near  the 
tribune,  and  remained  stiinding  there,  with  her 
two  children  at  her  side ;  behind  her  stood  the 
persons  of  her  suite,  using  all  their  efforts  to  keep 
off  the  crowd  that  pressed  around  her.  M. 
Dupin  ascended  the  tribune;  he  announced  that 
the  act  of  abdication  was  about  to  be  presented 
to  the  chamber  by  M.  Barrot ;  meanwhile,  he 
strongly  urged  that  tlie  unanimous  acclamations 
which  had  hailed  the  Comte  de  Paris  as  king, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regent,  should  be 
<  ntered  in  the  proce'sverbal.     These  words  were 


received  with  violent  opposition  from  a  part  of 
the  chamber  and  the  tribunes.  The  president 
thought  fit  to  call  upon  all  strangers  to  quit  the 
chamber,  and  requested  the  princes  to  withdraw, 
'  in  deference  to  the  rules.'  '  Sir,'  replied  the 
duchess,  '  this  is  a  royal  sitting.'  Some  of  her 
friends,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  tumult,  en- 
treated her  to  leave  the  chamber.  'If  I  leave 
this  assembly,  my  son  will  never  enter  it  again,' 
she  replied,  and  remained  immovable  in  her 
place.  But  the  crowd  kept  advancing,  the  noise 
increased,  and  the  heat  became  so  excessive  that 
the  young  prince  could  hardly  breathe.  The 
princess  was  then  conducted  along  the  left-hand 
lobby  running  at  the  back  of  the  semicircle,  to 
the  upper  benches  opposite  to  the  tribune,  where 
she  seated  herself  with  the  Duke  of  Nemours  and 
her  children.  At  this  moment,  M.  Odilon  Bar- 
rot,  who  bad  just  returned  from  the  Tuileries, 
obtained  silence.  '  The  crown  of  July  rests 
upon  the  head  of  a  child,'  he  said.  At  the  ac- 
clamations of  '  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris  !'  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  rose  from  her  seat,  as  if  to 
speak.  While  one  side  of  the  chamber  cried  out 
'  Parlez,  parlez  !'  the  other  tried  to  drown  her 
voice.  She  began  with  the  words,  '  My  son  and 
I  are  come,'  but  was  instantly  interrupted.  She 
again  attempted   to  speak,  but  was  unable  to 


'  But  how  can  I  get  there  V  she  replied,  still 
without  moving  from  her  place,  or  betraying  any 
alarm  at  the  muskets  which  glittered  above  her 
head.  'Follow  me,' said  M.  Julee  de  Lasteyre. 
Descending  from  bench  to  bench,  he  conducted 
her  to  the  left  comer  of  the  chamber,  where  there 
is  an  exit  reserved  for  the  deputies,  and  leading 
into  a  dimly-lighted  corridor ;  the  folding-doors, 
one  of  which  was  shut,  open  only  from  within, 
the  other,  which  was  open,  separates  the  chamber 
from  this  corridor.  M.  de  Lasteyre  made  his 
way  to  it  by  pushing  aside  the  crowd,  and,  per- 
ceiving a  company  of  National  Guards  outside 
the  door,  he  called  to  them  to  form  lines  to  pro- 
tect the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  following 
him,  which  they  immediately  did." 

MACHINE  FUR  MAKINU  CHAINS. 

An  ingenious  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  chains  has  been  introduced.  The  chain  made 
by  this  machine  is  not  like  that  in  common  use, 
but  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  may  be  called 
double-link  chain ;  it  is  made,  not  of  pairs  of 
links,  but  strictly  of  double  links,  each  consisting 
of  only  one  piece  of  metal.  The  links  are  fag- 
goted and  welded  before  being  put  into  the  chain, 
and  to  make  them  inclose  each  other,  only  re- 
quire to  be  bent.     It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 


SIR    CHARLES   L.   EASTLAKE. 


make  herself  heard,  and  sat  down.  Several 
speakers  rose  one  after  another,  amidst  confusion 
impossible  to  describe.  At  length  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  advanced  toward  the  tribune.  The  first  sen- 
tences he  uttered  revived  the  hopes  of  her 
friends ;  but  with  her  sweet  and  melancholy 
smile  she  made  a  slight  sign,  which  showed  them 
that  she  did  not  share  their  illusion.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  speech,  a  violent  knocking 
resounded  through  the  hall,  the  doors  of  the 
tribune  of  the  press  were  burst  open  by  an  armed 
mob,  who  rushed  forward  with  loud  cries ;  they 
pointed  their  loaded  muskets  towards  different 
parts  of  the  chamber,  till  at  length  they  perceived 
the  royal  mother  and  her  children,  at  whom  they 
took  deliberate  aim.  Most  of  the  deputies 
((uitted  the  chamber,  leaving  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  her  little  sons  exposed,  with  no 
other  protection  from  the  musket-balls  of  the  in- 
furiated mob  than  that  of  a  small  number  of  dep- 
uties, who  remained  in  their  places  before  her. 
From  the  calmness  of  her  face  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  she  only  was  in  no  danger.  Lean- 
ing over  to  the  bench  below  her,  she  gently 
placed  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  deputy  and 
said,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  no  emotion,  '  What 
do  you  advise  me  to  do  V  '  Madam,  the  depu- 
ties are  no  longer  here  ;  you  must  go  to  the  presi- 
dent's  house  to  gather  the   chamber  together.' 


to  the  manner  of  making  the  links  which  gives 
the  chain  the  superiority  which  it  is  claimed  to 
possess  over  the  common  kind  of  chain.  This 
machine  performs  the  whole  of  the  process  of 
making  this  chain  from  the  forging  of  the  links 
to  putting  them  together.  The  first  operation 
which  takes  place  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  is 
that  of  winding  up  a  small  piece  of  small  flat  iron 
rod  till  it  forms  a  coil  of  several  thicknesses  of 
metal.  This  coil  is  taken  to  a  proper  fire  and 
heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  then  put  in  another 
part  of  the  machine,  by  which  it  is  welded  into  a 
ring  which  is  equally  strong  at  all  points.  From 
the  last  named  part  of  the  machine,  the  ring  is 
taken  by  automatic  devices  to  another  part, 
where  it  is  elongated  in  one  direction  and  closed 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  it,  till  it  forms  a 
link  which  resembles  the  figure  8,  except  that  the 
two  sides  do  not  cross  in  the  middle.  It  is  then 
taken  by  other  devices  and  bent  at  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  then,  by  hand,  put  through 
another  link  and  placed  in  another  part  of  the 
machine,  by  which  its  looped  extremities  are 
drawn  close  together,  which  finishes  it-  The 
next  link  passing  through  these  looped  ends  se- 
cures them,  and  thus  the  chain  is  formed.  Alto- 
gether the  chain  is  a  fine  .specimen  of  ingenuity, 
and  seems  likely  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desir- 
able.— CnniDnrciat  Jiiilhtiti. 


A  NIGHT  MARCH  IN  INDIA. 

It  was  distinctly  announced  that  no  officer 
should  be  permitted  to  march  who  did  not  re- 
ceive an  invitation  or  orders  to  do  so ;  and,  of 
course,  the  secrecy  of  the  expedition  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  great  object  was  in  view, 
the  officers  not  invited  were  up  to  seven  o'clock  in 
a  state  of  considerable  irritation  and  excitement. 
Nearly  every  one  about  headquarters,  except 
those  all-knowing  politicals  who  pull  the  strings 
which  set  so  many  arms  and  legs  working,  and  the 
heads  of  departments,  were  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  object  or  direction  of  the  night  march.  I 
question  much  if  colonel  or  brigadier  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  till  the  stars  of  heaven 
told  them  they  were  steering  northwards.  Now, 
it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  organize  an  expe- 
dition in  the  night,  in  an  unknown  country.  One 
man  may  make  his  way  towards  a  certain  point 
guided  by  local  knowledge,  a  compass,  and  the 
stars,  but  the  direction  of  elephants,  camels,  and 
guns  over  rice-fields,  past  forests,  ditches,  rivers 
unknown,  is  a  very  different  matter.  Even  the 
move  in  front  out  of  a  camp  at  night,  in  column 
of  march,  is  more  difficult  than  the  words  seem 
to  express.  If,  in  the  duke's  opinion,  there  were 
few  generals  who  could  get  a  large  corps  into 
Hyde  Park,  but  few  or  none  who  could  get  them 
out  again  in  broad-daylight,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  simple 
as  it  would  appear  to  the  uninitiated  to 
get  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns  in  proper 
order,  all  in  direct  column  of  route,  out 
on  the  open  field,  in  a  pitch-dark  night. 
Our  little  expedition  consisted  of  the  7th 
hussars,  headquarters  of  the  carbineers, 
1st  Punjaub  cavalry,  a  troop  of  the  royal 
horse  artillery  (six  guns),  the  rifle  brig- 
ade, a  detachment  of  her  majesty's  20th, 
and  a  wing  of  the  Balooch  battalion.  As 
Captain  Fitzgerald  collected  150  ele- 
phants, it  was  arranged  that  one-half  the 
force  should  be  mounted — five  on  each  of 
these  unwieldy  locomotives —  the  other 
half  marching  tilt  the  halts  took  place, 
when  they  relieved  their  comrades  from 
the  trouble  of  journeying  aloft,  and  the 
elephant  cavalry  became  infantry  till  the 
next  half.  There  were  some  spare  ele- 
phants in  case  of  accidents.  Lord  Clyde, 
with  his  shouldcrbandagedup,  was,  much 
against  his  will,  obliged  to  go  in  a  dooly. 
The  mess  dinners,  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  were  full  of  conjecture  ;  but  it  was 
generally  supposed  we  were  going  to  aid 
Grant  in  some  conjectured  difficulty.  At 
about  7.30,  P.  M.,  the  oflicers  of  head- 
quarters were  informed  that  whoever 
wished  might  join  the  head  of  the  column. 
At  8  o'clock  the  regiments  were  formed 
up  in  front  of  their  camps,  and  at  8.30 
they  were  marched  off,  with  the  nsnal  ad- 
vance guard,  into  the  darkness.  Not  a 
light  was  to  be  seen,  save  the  glare  of  the 
watch-fires ;  but  soon  there  appeared  be- 
fore us,  like  a  light  in  some  wintry  sea, 
one  steady  flame.  A  lantern  had  been 
mounted  on  the  back  of  an  elephant 
which  followed  the  guides,  and  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  men  were  in  high  spirits. 
Wrapped  in  their  greatcoats,  those  social 
fives  smoked,  chatted,  and  laughed  in 
their  peripatetic  clubs  till  the  cold  and 
monotony  of  the  night  march  proved  too 
much  for  even  the  most  loquacious  Hiber- 
nian. Linkmen  with  flaring  torches,  af- 
ter a  time,  were  put  forward  to  cast  a  light 
on  the  pitfalls,  the  heavy  fields,  ditches, 
and  wells  which  lay  in  our  course.  A 
delay  of  nearly  an  hour  occurred  soon  af- 
ter we  left  camp,  in  getting  the  columns 
into  proper  order.  Just  to  illustrate  the 
diflSculty  ot  a  night  march  in  this  sort  of 
country,  where  no  officer  knows  where  he 
is  going,  I  may  mention  that  the  Madras 
light  cavalry,  a  most  eflicient  set  of  men, 
were  unwittingly  left  behind.  They  were 
formed  up  in  their  proper  place,  but  by 
some  accident  the  captain,  Macgregor,  did 
not  receive  the  order  to  move  off  with  the 
rest  of  the  column,  and  after  a  long  halt 
in  the  cold,  he  rode  off  to  see  what  had 
become  of  the  rest.  He  could  not  find 
them.  He  then  marched  off  his  troops, 
circled  round  the  camp — saw  no  trace  of 
the  column— came  back — marched  again, 
and  after  an  ineffectual  search,  returned 
to  camp  at  midnight  till  next  morning,  when  his 
squadron  proved  a  most  useful  and  desirable  es- 
cort and  aid  to  Major  Kirby  in  his  march  with 
the  baggage  and  tents-  The  column,  once  started, 
moved  off  in  a  straight  line  to  Bankee.  Ele- 
phants crashing  in  one  leaden  line  through  cates, 
over  swampy  grass,  through  dall-fields,  can  out- 
march cavalry  or  infantry,  and  the  latter  regu- 
lated the  pace. 

The  moving  lighthouse  guided  the  officers, 
and  so,  tramp,  tramp,  squash,  squash,  thud, 
thud,  away  they  proceeded.  A  northerly  wind 
came  down  from  the  Himalayas,  and  soon  the 
cold  cut  through  the  warmest  Indian  clothing. 
The  column  made  such  good  progress,  that  if  it 
had  pushed  on,  it  would  have  reached  Bankee 
long  ere  daybreak.  A  long  halt  was  called, 
therefore,  near  a  tope  of  trees  and  a  small  ham- 
let. Wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and  resais,  officers 
and  men  enjoyed  an  hour's  refreshing  sleep. 
The  march  commenced  again  so  timed  as  to  bring 
the  force  to  Bankee  soon  after  sunrise.  It  has 
transpired  since  that  in  the  night  the  column 
passed  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  left. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Crealock  and  some  others  ob- 
served fires  on  the  left,  which  were  the  watches 
of  the  enemy,  but  it  was  supjiosed  they  proceeded 
from  villagers  engaged  in  .some  festival  or  atrricul- 
tural  pursuits. — Letter  Jrom  <  'nmp,  near  Bankee 
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Ind's  €axmx. 


THE    TAVO    BOOKS. 


BT   CnABLES   HACKAT. 


A  lorer  and  his  lass 
Lay  readiog  on  the  graps, 
A  book  or  oMeD  story, 
Of  love  and  grief  and  glory ; 
The  maiden's  eyes  were  bright 
With  pity  and  delight, 
And  strayed  not  from  the  book 
Even  for  a  casual  luok 
At  him,  her  life's  dear  lord, 
Beside  her  on  the  sward, 
But  read  with  tips  apart 
Th«  too  entruDcing  tale  that  thrilled  through  all  her  heart. 

The  lover's  eyes,  twin  thieves, 
Stole  glances  from  the  leaves — 
Now  to  those  milk-white  shoulders, 
The  charm  of  all  beholders ; 
Now  to  tho«e  sunny  eyes, 
Blue-light  as  Paradi.se; 
Now  to  her  streaming  curls, 
Or  ruby-covered  pearls, 
Whence  issued  sweeter  breath 
Than  south  wind  scattereth; 
Then  to  her  dainty  hand, 
And  Utll«  feiry  feet,  star-twinklers  in  the  land! 

*'Ah,  well-a-day  !'  quoth  he — 
*•  Thy  book's  no  book  for  me, 

The  page  I  read  is  rarer, 

And  tenderer  and  fairer; 

For  thine  contains,  at  best, 

Life's  shadows — love'e  unrest — 

But  mine  contains  all  truth. 

All  beauty,  and  all  >outh. 

All  feelings  foud  and  coy. 

And  deep  and  passionate  joy; 

Be  books  upon  the  shelf, 
My  stories  are  thine  eyes— my  poem  is  thyself!  ' 


LIFB. 

Life's  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  round  of  blood; 

It  is  a  gre:it  spirit  and  a  busy  heiirt. 

The  coward  and  the  small  in  soul  scarce  do  live. 

One  generous  feeling— one  great  thought — one  deed 

Of  good,  ere  night,  would  make  life  longer  seem 

Than  if  each  year  might  number  a  thousand  days, — 

Spent  as  is  this  by  nutious  of  maukind. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  3 ears;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths: 

In  feeliugs,  not  in  figures  ou  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most— feels  the  noblest— acts  the  best. 

BaILBY'S    '*FE3TD3." 


THE  SILVERY  BKOOK. 

Yon  silvery  slippered  brook, 
That  with  a  ceaseless  prattle  from  the  hills 
Comes  nimbly  tripping  o"tr  the  mossy  stones. 
Cannot  contain  its  joy  :  "  Come  thou  with  me — 
Into  my  being  let  thy  spirit  slip. 
Oliding  as  in  a  dream,  and  I  will  take 
Thee  to  Che  green  bauks  of  thy  spirit  home.'- 

AN0.\yM0US. 


00999IP  M'lTII   TUE    READER. 

—  The  war  in  Europe  will  be  no  child's  play.  If  fairly 
engaged  between  France  and  Austria,  and  fought  out 
with  desperation,  the  world  will  behold  a  carnage  beside 
which  Waterloo  would  whiten.  For,  from  1815  to  1859, 
a  period  of  forty-four  years,  the  military  art  has  made  as 
great  progress  in  Europe  as  any  other  science.  Since  the 
first  Napoleon,  what  prodigious  discoveries  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  genius  Destruction!  — 
eteam,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  riiilroad,  percussion 
guns,  shell  guns,  the  Mioie  rifle,  the  repeating  pistol. 
Humor,  too,  states  that  Louis  Nrlpoleon  has  possessed 
him.<ielf  of  a  portable 'artillery  with  destructive  powers 
hitherto  unknown  in  war.  If  all  these  engines  are 
brought  to  bear  on  a  grand  scale,  the  roidceutury  will 
witness  a  wholesale  butchery  which  will  throw  the  Cor- 
sican's  slaughter-houses  far  into  the  shade  The  market 
will  be  overstocked  with  widows  and  orphans — the  fields 
of  Italy  will  be  as  fertile  as  the  richest  prairie  lands  in 
the  west.  There  can  be,  however,  no  long  war  in  Europe 
waged  with  such  terrible  means  of  destruction Mex- 
ico has  averaged  one  and  a  half  president  a  year  since' 
ber  establishment  as  a  republic.  She  is  the  revolution 
monger  of  the  western  world Our  sanctum  was  per- 
fumed on  May  day  by  a  profusion  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
trailing  arbutus,  sent  us  by  a  lady  cf  the  rape.  Though 
the  flowers  have  long  since  withered,  the  memory  of  the 

kind  and  del)(»te  gift  will  never  fade Our  next-door 

neighbor,  C.  H.  Brainard,  has  recently  issued  a  litho- 
graphic portrait  of  lion.  John  Sherman,  member  of 
CoDgresB  from  Ohio.  D'Avignon  n<'ver  produced  a  more 
exquisitely  finished  head — it  is  a  c/e-/ dVwrre  of  draw- 
ing on  stone Louis  Napoleon  lately  '*  witched  the 

world  (of  Paris)  with  noble  horsemanship."  While  re- 
viewing troops  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  he  noticed  some 
disorder  at  a  distant  part  of  the  field.  Kestless  and  an- 
noyed, instead  of  despatching  one  of  his  officers,  he  sud- 
denly started  off  at  full  gallop  to  the  scene  of  difficulty. 
The  centre  of  the  field  was  clear  from  troops,  but  a  car- 
riage stood  in  the  open  space — a  light  open  phaeton,  with 
its  top  thrown  bark— and  this  carriage  wa.«  directly  acro.ss 
the  line  of  the  emperor's  direction.  So  sudden  had  his 
movements  been  that  few,  for  the  moment,  had  observed 
his  leaving  his  position  in  the  field,  but  now  he  was  dash- 
ing fnst  as  horse  could  carry  him  across  the  open  space. 
Arriving  at  the  obstacle,  he  took  a  flying  leap  clear  over 
the  carriage,  and  continuing  his  still  rapid  space  to  the 
scene  of  commotion,  soon  returned  and  assumed  his 
position  at  the  bead  of  the  field,  while  the  air  rang  with 
acclamations  of  delight  at  the  daring  and  success  of  his 
exploit The  Egyptian  guverumeut  will  not  allow  M. 


Lcsseps  to  make    the    Suez  Canal An    expedition 

has  been  organized  in  France  for  discovering  the  source 

of   the  Nile A    letter    in    the  New    York   Times, 

giving  the  incidents  of  the  Paraguay  expedition,  de- 
scribes Gen.  Urquiza  as  now  5  >  years  old  His  profile  is 
much  like  that  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  has  the  same  dark 
meteoric  eye,  and  the  forehead,  though  less  massive,  does 
not  lessen  the  resemblance.  His  estancia  at  St.  Jose  em- 
braces 370  square  miWs.  He  has  300,000  head  of  cattle, 
60,000  horses,  90.000  merino  sheep,  and  200,000  mixed 
breeds.  He  sold  last  year  G6,000  hides  of  his  own  pro- 
duce; as  for  his  clip  of  wool  the  writer  could  form  no 
estimate.  He  is  ioteretted  in  every  useful  and  profitable 
enterprise  in  the  Confederation,  and  mentioned  that  in 
the  town  of  Rosario  alone  he  had  1^250,000  engaged  in 

special    partnership The  customers    of    a    certain 

cooper  in  a  town  out  West,  caused  him  a  vast  deal  of 
vexation  by  their  saving  habits  and  persistence  in  getting 
all  their  old  tubs  and  casks  repaired,  and  buying  but 
little  new  work.  "  I  stood  it,  however,"  said  be,  '■  until 
one  day  old  Sam  Crabtree  brought  in  an  old  bung  hole, 
to  which  he  said  he  wanted  a  new  barrel  made.    Then  I 

quitted  the  business  in  disgust." Carl  Benson  wrifes 

that  Frezzolini  is  coming  to  America  again.     Her  style  is 

the  most  faultless  of  any  singer  in  the  world Pliny 

says  that  in  his  times  the  women  did  not  go  out  without 
jewels  any  more  than  a  consul  went  out  without  fasces. 
In  the  feast  of  Trimalcyon,  a  guest,  I  know  not  which, 
says  that  the  jewels  of  his  wife  have  exhausted  his  pat- 
rimony. "  If  I  have  a  daughter."  says  he,  "  I  will  cut 
off  her  ears  as  soon  as  she  is  born,  to  avoid  being  ruined 
myself  first,  and  afterwards  my  son  In-law,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  ear-rings." John  Travis,  the  pistol  shooter, 

gave  some  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  ladies  lessons  in  the 
use  of  the  weapon  while  in  that  city.    Ladies^  eyes  are 

destructive  weapons  enough An  American,  writing 

from  Home,  in  which  city  he  was  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  was^  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
that  respectable  young  gentleman  is  a  respectable  young 

gentleman Persons  who  stand  upon  ceremony  have 

a  precarious   footing A   writer  in   the   New   York 

Times  argues  that  in  case  of  a  war  between  the  two  great 
disputing  powers  that  *'  the  ships,  the  provisions,  the 
grain  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  must  flow  in 
new  tides  to  the  Mediterraneao^and  to  France ;  and  the 
conflict  which  will  in  all  likelihood  end  by  giving  a  lib- 
erated Italy  to  the  family  of  the  nations,  must  stimulate 
in  its  progress  all  the  leading  centres  of  the  finance  and 

the  commerce  of  the  world." The  telegraph  wire 

between  Bagdad  and  Constantinople  is  laid  down An 

English  paper  states  that  Mr.  Albert  Smith  is  about  to 
take  unto  himself  a  wife.  The  lady  is  Miss  Mary  Keeley, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  actor,  and  herself  a  pu/uante 
actress  and  charming  vocalist.  It  is  a  very  suitable 
match,  aud  one  on  which  both  parties  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated  Hon.  Charles  Hudson  of  Lexington  has  in  a 

good  state  of  forwardness  a  full  history  of  the  town  of 

Lexington,  and  a  genealogy  of  all  the  families Dr. 

Scanzoni  of  Wurtzburg,  who  attended  the  empress  of 
Russia  at  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  has  received  for  his 

services  5?25,000 Messrs.  Perotin  and  Paul  Boiteau, 

at  ParL",  having  advertised  for  letters  of  Beranger,  with 
a  view  to  publish  the  fullest  possible  collection  of  his 
correspondence,   received  in  about  two  months  2200  of 

them Professor   Linder  of  Leipsic   University,  has 

been  arrested  for  stealing  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts from  the  univer^ity  library ;  his  house-was  found 

full  of  the  stolen  objects Musard,   the  founder  of 

concerts,  died  recently  at  Anteuil,  aged  77 Martin 

Luther  notices  thus  the  new  discoveries  of  his  day  :  *^  I 
am  DOW  advised  that  a  new  astrologer  is  ri^en  who  pre- 
sumeth  to  prove  that  the  earth  moveth  and  goeth  about 
— not  the  firmament;  the  sun  and  moon,  not  the  stars — 
like  as  when  one  sitteth  in  a  coach,  or  in  a  ship  that  is 
moved,  thinketh  he  sitteth  still  and  resteth;  but  the 
earth  and  trees  do  move  and  run  themselves.  Thus  it 
goeth,  we  give  up  ourselves  to  our  own  foolish  fancies 
and  conceits.  This  fool  (Copernicus)  will  turn  the  whole 
art  of  astronomy  upside  down,  but  the  Scripture  show- 
eth  and  teacheth  another  lesson,  when  Joshua  command- 
ed the  sun  to  stand  still,  and  not  the  earth." Seve- 
ral Cashmere  goats  have  been  introduced  into  Cherokee 

county,  Texas The  artesian  well  at  Albaceta,  on  the 

railway  between  Madrid  and  Alicante,  has  at  last  given 
water  All  the  neighborhood  is  filled  with  joy.  So 
scarce  is  water  there  that  it  is  a  local  proverb — *■*■  If  you 
ask  for  a  glass  of  wafer  in  La  Mancha,  they  will  give  you 
acantaraof  wine"  The  cantara  is  a  tall  earthen  j:ir, 
holding  sixteen  quarts The  diamond  put  in  a  cruci- 
ble and  applied  to  reverberated  fire,  burns  aud  disap- 
pears entirely.  This  combustion  was  experimented  upon 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tiie  experiments 
were  repeated  publicly  in  1771  and  1772  by  MM.  Koux, 
Barcet,  Cadet,  Gassicourt  and  others,  and  they  had  not 
then  means  of  combustion  as  powerful  as  those  since 
discovered.  In  fine,  science  has  acquired  the  certainty 
that  the  diamond  is  pure  cry.'ttallized  carbon.  In  min- 
eralogy, it  is  now  placed  in  the  list  of  combustibles;  it 
is  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  the  most  useless  of  the 
members  of  this  family.  Uuluckily,  though  you  can 
turn  a  diamond  into  charcoal,  you  can't  turn  the  char- 
coal back   to  a  diamond An  astronomer,  gazing  at 

the  moon,  fell  into  a  pond.  *'Uad  you  looked  into  the 
water,"  said  a  countryman  to  him.  *'you  might  have 
seen  the  moon;  but  by  gazing  on   the  moon  you  could 

never  have  seen  the  water." '*  Does  your  arm  pain 

you  much,  eir?"  asked  a  young  lady  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  seated  himself  near  her,  and  thrown  his  arm 
across  the  bai:k  of  her  chair,  slightly  touching  her  neck. 
"•  No,  miss,  it  does  not;  but  why  do  you  ask/'  '"^I  no- 
ticed it  was  considerably  out  of  place,  sir,"  she  replied, 

•'that's  all." M.   Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  was 

commissioned  to  decide  a  strongly  disputed  question.  A 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Amsterdam  had  dared 
to  maintain  that  the  present  offered  to  Rebecca  by  the 
servant  Abraham  was  not  ear-rings,  as  almost  all  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it,  but  a  nose  ornament;  huge 
pamphlets  and  violent  invectives  had  been  already  ex- 
changed. The  judgment  of  the  savant  Huet  is  recorded 
at  length  ;  he  decided  for  the  oroament  for  the  nose,  and 


settled  it  that  the  Israelitish  women  not  only  wore  rings 

and  jewels  in  their  ears,  but  also  in  their  noses The 

English  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Recorder  states  that 
what  is  called  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House 
of  London,  the  offiiial  residence  of  the  first  magistrate, 
was  built  by  fines  levied  upon  Jews  and  Dissenters,  who 
were  theu  looked  upon  as  dogs  and  infidels.  A  Jew  was 
recently  elected  lord  mayor,  and  gave  his  banquet  in 
that  very  ball;  and  last  month  a  non  cooformift  mis- 
sioaary  society  held  a  meeting  in  it  for  the  advancing 
of  missions  to  China,  with  the  present  lord  mayor  in  the 

chair A  letter  from  Paris  reports  that  jewels  abound 

with  the  simpler  spring  costume,  as  with  rich  winter 
attire.  Agraffes  for  mautles,  for  evening  toilet,  bracelets, 
ear-rings,  light  branches  of  sparkling  stoues  for  head 
ornaments,  particularly  coral  bijoux;  bouquets  in  coral, 
imitations  of  flower  in  diamonds,  emeralds,  etc  ,  are 
mounted  with  the  taste,  lightness  and  grace  which  mark 
the  French  artificers In  M.  Chevalier's  recent  pam- 
phlet, he  predicts  a  decline  of  one-fourth  or  one-half  in 
the  value  of  gold.  Mr.  Cobden,  by  translating  and  in- 
troducing the  work,  confirms  this  idea;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  increase  is  spread  over  such  a  large  surface 
that  this  result  need  not  follow.  The  accumulations  of 
gold  have  been  very  great  since  1849,  without  as  yet  dis- 
turbing seriously  the  relative  values  between  gold  and 
silver.  The  additions  to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  decade 
have  been  estimated  at  the  immense  sum  of  ^753  3S0,OOO. 
During  the  seven  years  ending  with  1857,  the  export  of 
silver  to  the  East  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  mOre  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars Francis  A  Beals  and  Eliza  L.  Griggs  of  Ash- 
field,  Mass  .  braided  23  men's  hats,  each,  in  one  day. 
The  adepts  in  bat-braidiog  wili  fiud  this  hard  to  beat. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  next  arrival  from  Europe  will  probably  bring  us 
the  details  of  the  first  great  engagement  between  the 
Austrian  and  Sardinian  troops,  the  opening, of  a  great 
European  war  which  may  entirely  change  the  face  of 
continental  affairs.  The  war.  from  the  terrible  engines 
employed,  will  be  most  destructive  to  human  life,  and 
bloody  beyond  parallel.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
necessarily  a  long  one,  and  may  be  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively limited  space.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  spread, 
like  wildfire,  all  over  continental  Europe. — The  Courier 
de  Paris  says  that  over  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
little  town  of  Bourdeaux,  department  of  Drome,  has 
lately  beeu  painted  the  iuscriptiou  :  '*  Ici  on  n'euterre 
que  les  morts  qui  vivent  dans  la  commune.  (Here  are 
buried  only  those  who  live  in  the  parish). — There  is  in 
course  of  construction  in  the  Champ  Elysees  a  panorama 
of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  erected  by  a  company; 
seven  generals,  all  of  Crimean  repute,  are  among  its 
shareholders.  An  idea  of  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  this 
new  show  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  canvass 
on  which  the  panorama  is  to  be  painted  measured  rather 
more  than  3500  square  yards,  and  that  the  expenses  of 
construction  are  calculated  at  200,000  francs,  or  about 
iSOOO. — A  monument  has  beeu  erected  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  in  memory  of  the 
officers,  non  commissioned  officers,  and  privates  of  the 
331  Regiment  of  Foot  who  fell  during  the  Crimean 
war.— A  London  art  gossip  writes  that  Reynolds  is  up  in 
the  market  and  Turner  going  down.  **  In  1853  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Windus,  of  Tottenham,  gave  .£746  for  Tur- 
ner's '  Dawa  of  Christianity,'  and  a  few  weeks  since  he 
got  only  320  guineas  for  bis  purchase.  In  1853  the  same 
gentleman  gave  X.35  for  Turner's  *  Glaucus  aud  Scylla,' 
and  now  thinks  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  2S0  guin- 
eas for  his  once  over-estimated  acquisition." — The  Build- 
er says  a  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Seville  to 
the  memory  of  Murillo.  the  prince  of  Andalusian  paint- 
ers, and  a  subscription  has  been  opened  in  Seville  and 
in  Madrid  for  the  purpose.  Senor  Medini  is  to  be  the 
sculptor- — The  Calcutta  Phoenix  reports  that  the  ex- 
king  of  Oude  will  shortly  be  released  from  confinement, 
and  permitted  to  return  to  his  house,  which  is  being 
refitted  for  his  reception. 

Sdgar  Quinet. 

M.  Charles  Louis  ChasMu  has  just  published  "  Edgar 
Quinet,  his  Life  and  Works."  Quinet  was  born  at  Bourg. 
iu  the  department  of  the  Ain,  in  1803.  He  studied  law, 
but  relinquished  the  profe.»isioo  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erature His  first  production  was  a  little  work  called 
the  ■'  Wandering  Jew."  His  health  becoming  impaired 
by  too  close  application  to  study,  he  went  to  England, 
and  afterward  to  Germany,  where  he  completed  the  trans- 
lation of  Herder's  "  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der  Geschichte 
der  Menschheit."  Ue  joiued  a  scientific  expedition  to 
the  Morea,  and  upon  his  return  published  the  result  of 
his  observations.  He  became  a  professor  in  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  at  Lyons  iu  1831),  and  in  ls40  wa.i  appoiuted 
to  the  chair  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  in 
the  College  of  France.  He  wrote  in  verse  »s  well  as 
prose,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  controversy  with 
the  Jesuits,  upon  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  Instruc- 
tion which  they  claimed. 

Endurance  of  Horses. 

Some  curious  experiments  have  been  made  at  the 
veterinary  school  at  Alfort  (just  outside  of  Paris),  by 
order  of  the  minister  of  war,  to  ascertain  the  endurance 
of  horses,  as  iu  a  besieged  town  for  example.  It  appears 
a  horse  will  live  ou  water  alone  for  five  aud  twenty  days ; 
seventeen  days  without  eating  'or  drinking;  only  five 
days  if  fed  but  unwatered;  ten  days  if  fed  but  insuffi- 
ciently watered.  A  hor.se  kept  without  water  for  three 
days  drank  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  of  water  In 
three  minutes.  It  was  found,  too,  that  a  horse  taken 
immediately  after  '"feed,"  and  kept  in  the  active  exer- 
cise of  the  '•  squadron  school,"  completely  digested  its 
"feed"  in  three  hours;  in  the  same  time  in  the  con- 
script's school  its  food  was  two-thirds  digested,  and  if 
kept  perfectly  quiet  in  the  stable  its  digestion  was 
scarcely  commenced  in  three  hours. 


Bohemian  Music. 

A  volume  by  Dr.  Liszt  on  "  The  Bohemians  and  their 
Music."  is  announced  in  France.  M.  U>zt  is.  or  has 
been,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  a  wonderful  pianist.  He 
is  a  composer  of  some  consideration  al.so,  and  has  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  and  feeling  for  music.  He  is  a  keen 
observer,  and  paints  scenery  with  great  precision  and 
effect.  He  has  already  published  some  e.«says  and  a  vol- 
ume of  poetry,  and  some  of  his  letters  to  the  '*  Gazette 
MUsicale  "  are  full  of  interest.  He  is  a  peasant  born, 
and  first  saw  the  light  at  Rading  in  Hungary.  Probably 
the  most  agreeable  permanent  result  of  his  rich  and 
varied  gifts  will  be  this  volume  upon  the  melodious, 
song-loving  Bohemians. 

Sale  of  M3S.  in  London. 

A  great  sa'e  of  MSS.  books  has  just  taken  place  in 
London.  Some  are  as  early  as  the  seventh  century. 
Americans  have  been  rivals  to  the  Eugli^h  collectors  in 
purchasing,  and  mi.'Jsals,  breviaries,  and  monastic  chron- 
icles are  departing  for  the  laud  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  production,  knew  only  of  possums  and  kangaroos, 
and  their  savage  hunters.  Some  of  the  MSS.  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  illuminations,  miniatures 
and  initial  letters,  and  for  the  general  excellence  and 
finish  of  their  executiou. 

Rothschild  and  Cavour. 

One  of  the  visitors  who  thronged  the  ante  chambers  of 
Count  Cavour,  when  in  Paris,  was  Bar  n  de  Rothtchild. 
After  the  first  greetings,  the  facetious  Piedmontese  min- 
i.^ter  said— "  Well,  M.  de  Rothschild,  would  you  not  be 
enchanted  to  learn  that  I  had  tendered  my  resignation? 
You  would  see  the  funds  rise  at  least  three  per  cent,  in 
one  day."  The  baron  responded— "  O,  my  dear  count, 
you  are  worth  more  than  that;  we  should  hail  your  fall 
with  a  rise  of  four  per  cent,  at  least.'' 

Wellington  and  Kapoleon. 

An  American  writing  from  London,  says:  "Within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  stood  by  the  side  ' 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Welliogton's  tomb,  in  one  of  the 
vaults  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  iu  this  city,  and  also  be- 
fore the  magnificent  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon,  in  one  of  the  crypts  of  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides  in  Paris.  Such  an  incident  iu  one's  life  cannot 
fail  to  excite  emotions  of  the  deepest  character." 

Austria  and  France. 

In  the  war  between  these  powers,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment would  encounter  numberless  difficulties  which 
would  not  embarass  the  action  of  France.  A  French 
fleet  from  Toulon  might  land  troops  at  Venice,  Ravenna 
or  Ancona,  and  the  Austrian  army  would  thus  be  taken 
between  two  fires. 

French  Troops, 

Louis  Napoleou  has  ordered  all  soldiers  on  furlough  to 
rejoin  their  regiments— a  measure  which  will  add  150,000 
men  to  the  strength  of  the  French  army.  They  say  he 
has  directed  the  generals  commanding  divisions  of  the 
**army  of  Lyons  "  to  prepare  for  moving  their  troops. 

Riot  at  Bologna. 

A  £ediiious  riot  took  place  among  the  students  at 
Bologna.  The  troops  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them,  and 
several  persons  were  wounded. 

t-^^^w^k 

NEW   PUBIilCATIONS. 


Memoir  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  with  Notices  of  somb 
OF  ms  Co.NTKMPORARiEs  By  his  son  Theophilu.s  Par- 
sons. Boston:  Ticftuor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.  476. 
1859. 

This  may  be  considered  a  model  biography  of  the  late 
emineiiC  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  The  learned  and  accompliKhed  author 
has,  as  far  as  possible,  deUueated  the  character  of  his 
father  by  meaus  of  lecters  and  extracts  from  his  works, 
so  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  autobiographical. 
Sketches  of  eminent  contemporaries  of  the  chief  justice 
give  au  additional  value  to  the  volume. 

Music  —Oliver  Ditson  &  Co  ,  277  Washington  Street, 
have  published  Handel's  Sacred  Oratorio  ot  the  Messiah 
(composed  iu  1741),  in  vocal  score,  with  a  separate  ac- 
companiment for  the  organ  or  piano  forte,  ii^dited  by 
Y.  Novello.  The  work  is  portable  in  size,  elegantly 
printed,  and  bound  in  ciimson  aud  gold.  They  have 
also  publi.«bed  "Our  Native  Laud,  our  Happy  Laud," 
written  aud  competed  by  F.  Parneh ;  "■  Song  of  our  Na- 
tive Land,"  an  Irish  melody,  varied  for  the  piano  by  W. 
Vincent  Wallace;  ''State  Capital  Schottish,'"  by  Henry 
C.  Orth;  "Our  American  Cousin  Polka,"  by  A  Neuuian. 

Hi«H  Life  in  New  York.  By  Jonath.\n  Suck,  Esq. 
With  humorous  illustmtious.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.     I'imo. 

A  volume  ol  letters  written  in  the  genuine  Yankee  dia- 
lect, describing  the  imp^e.^.^ioll^  made  upon  a  Connecticut 
man,  by  scenes  iu  the  fa^hionable  circles  of  the  great 
American  metropolis  It  i&  excessively  droll,  and  full  of 
incident  and  adventure  It  is  a  nice  book  for  trummer 
travellers  to  beguile  the  tediuusness  of  railroad  journeys. 
Boston:  Bhepard,  Clark  &  Brown,  and  Brown,  Taggard 
&  Chase. 

Key.  Dr.  Ciiapin's  Discourses. 

Thatcher  &  Hutchinson,  New  York,  have  just  pub- 
li.-^hed  in  pamphlet  form  two  addresses  recently  delivered 
by  Kev.  K  H  Chapin  on  the  "  Evils  of  (iauii*  g,"  and  a 
'•Shameful  Life'  They  are  replete  with  thought,  ar- 
gument, sentiment  and  burning  eloquence,  aud  are 
amoug  the  best  productions  of  their  celebrated  author. 

The  Jbalous  Husband.     A  story  of  the  heart.     By  Mrs. 

Annette  Marie  Maillard,  author  of  -' Zingara  the 

Gipsy,"  etc      Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

12mo.     pp.  375. 

A  fpirited  and  interesting  story  from  the  pen  of  a  high- 
iy-gilted  woman,  who  always  writes  with  energy  and 
always  succeeds  in  interesting  her  readers.  Boston: 
Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

Waverley  Novels. 

We  would  again  call  attention  to  Messrs.  Peterson's 
cheap  and  bandsome  edition  of  Scott's  Novels.  The  en- 
tire set  will  be  furnished  free  ot  po.'^tage  on  a  remittance 
of  five  dollars.  Send  to  T  B.  Peter.^on  &  Brothers,  306 
Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia  Shepard, Clark  &  Brown 
of  this  city  also  have  them.-  * 

Poems  bt  Owen  Meredith.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

18mo.    pp.  614. 

The  complete  works  of  Owen  Meredith,  in  a  number  of 
the  '*  Blue  and  Hold"  edition  of  the  poets,  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  recogiiize  in  the  author's  writ- 
iogR  a  true  inspiration,  a  rii'h  fancy,  glowing  language, 
and  a  wide  reach  of  subject  and  thought  Owen  Mere- 
dith holds  a  frout  rank  amoug  modern  i-ngllsh  poets. 


BALLOU'S   nCTORIAL   Dr.A WING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTKJK  TO  AnVBRTISKRS— The  immense 
circulation  of  the  Pictorhl  mnkeaita  vehicle  of  ad- 
Tertisemeut  that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another 
fact  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial 
as  an  advertising  medium  is.  thut  it  is  prpxi^rvefl,  and  not 
destroyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up 
every  six  months,  so  that  each  advertL-iement  (all  being 
placed  on  the  insiile  of  the  paoer)  becomes  a  permanent 
cftril  of  the  aftverliser's  bu^infss  fnr  years  to  come. 

T7"  Tfca.MS  FOR  Advcrtisino — Twenty-fiie  rentx  per 
tine-.  Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupies  fourteen  rinys  \n  printing      Address 

M.  M    BALLOU,  Publisker  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 


THE  OXYGEiVATED   BITTERS. 

THE   OXVKJEIVATED   BITTEKS. 

CURE 

Indigrstion.  Indigestion. 

Dysprpsin.  Dyspepsia. 

Hfartburn.  Heartburn. 

Wilier  Brnsh.  Water  Brash. 

Flatulency.  Flatulency. 

Acidity.  Acidity. 

Jaundice.  Jaiindiee. 

Nervousness.  Nervousness. 

Bilious  Habit.  Bilious  Habit. 

General  Debility.  General  Debility. 

Liver  Complaint.    Liver  Complaint. 

Fever  and  Agni^. 

THE  OXYGENATED  BITTEHS. 
THE  OXYGENATED  BITTEBS. 

ICy"  The  accounts  received  from  persons  who  have 
used  and  been  cured  by  this  Remedy,  are  truly  surpris- 
ing. Diseases  which  had  baffled  the  power  of  medicine 
for  years,  have  at  once  yielded  to  the  all-healiog  and  the 
all-powerful. 

THE  OXYGENATED  BITTERF. 
THE  OXYGENATED  BITTERS. 

SKTH  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Boston.  For 
sale  by  Druggists,  Agents  and  Dealers  in  Medicine,  both 
in  city  and  country, 

EVERY  ^V  HERE. 

POPlJIiAR  BOOKIE 

PUBLISIIKD  BY 

BROWIV,  TAGGAKD  &  CHASE, 

BOSTON. 

Ist.  PILLAR  OF  FIRE.    By  Rkv.  J.  II.  Inoraham. 

2d.  Sl'URGEOX'S  SERMONS.    5th  series. 

3d.  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON.  By  Wasbinoton 
Irvinq. 

4th.  NOTES  FROM  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT.  By 
HiNKY  Ward  BtEcnsR. 

Any  of  the  popular  books  of  the  day  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress, by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 

BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 

Publishers,  Boston. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

^V.    BAKER    Sc    Co.'s 

American,  Trbsch.  Homeopathic,  and  Vamila  Premium 
Chocolatb,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks.  Soluble  Ho.\«eop.4Thic  a>d  Dietk- 
Tic  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa,       _ 

CeUbraltd  as  nulrilivt,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  wnti/ry,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  mo.^t  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  Yorit; 
Wm.  3.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige.  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &.  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester.  Mass. 

PATENT 
GLASS  LETTERS  A^D  NU5IERALS, 

IN   A  VARIETY  OP  COLORS, 

Firmly  Affixed  on   Plate  and  Sheet  Qlass, 

Window  Panes,  etc., 

BY  THE  PATEM  GLASS  LETTER  Co., 

48»   BROAD  »VAV,   7iV:W    VORK. 

E.    H.    RICE,    AGENT, 

109  Court  SiH-cl,  Boston. 

0~  Letters  and  Numerals  in  Gold,  Silver,  Ruby,  Blue. 
Amber,  etc. 

{Cr"  In  ordering  please  give  the  size  of  Glass  on  which 
the  Letters  are  to  be  placed.  5w         may21 

The  most  Amusing  aiid  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES ! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  .«et.  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using  or  eve  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
Sl.OO  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  .«ingle  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  tritiing  expeuse. 
Address 

C;i.ARE>rCE  B.  VIVDERn'OOD, 


Room  No.  2. 


114  UANOVER  SrilRET,  BO.i^TON, 
2w        may  21 


ITew  Laces. 
New  Gloves. 
New  Hosiery. 


OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE, 

BOSTON. 
New  Parasols,  Cheap! 
New  Embroideries. 
New  Ribbons. 
New  White  Goods. 
New  Linen  Goods, 

New  Embroidered  Hdkfs. 
New  Thread  Laces. 

New  Linen  Cambrics. 
New  Skirts,  made  from  fine  Jaconet. 
Cambrics  Tucked,  a  very  desirable  article. 

EXAMINE. 

Our  prices  are  such  that  you  will  not  leave  without 
buying  something. 

CUSHMAN    &    BROOKS. 

ECONOMISE! 
TO   FAMILIES  IN  THE   COTTNTKY. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous 

CIIIIVA   TEA   VI AKEBIOUSE, 

And  there  is  hardly  a  fitnily  within 
twenty  miles  of  Uoston  where  our 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

Are  not  used      We  sell  every  descrip- 
tion of 

GREEN  AND  BLACK  TEAS, 

And  our  prices  range  from  25  cents 
per  pound  up  to  one  dollar.  VVe  sell  good  family  tea 
(bla<rk)  for  35  cent-^,  by  the  pa<'kagc  of  five  pounds;  also 
good  Young  IJyson  (green)  for  35  cents. . 

Tbe  above  teas  are  as  good  as  are  usually  sold  in  coun- 
try stores  for  60  cents  per  pound. . 

WE  BUY  MORE  TEAS  AND  COFFEES, 

And  sell  more  and  cheaper  than  any  other  establishment 
in  New  England. 

Our  COFPRISS  are  FRESH  erery  day,  and  for  purity 
are  unrivalled. 

Teas  neatly  packed  in  ten  pound  chests,  for  family  u?e. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  g<^ing  to  the  railroads, 
we  have. 

BRANCH     STORES 

At  No.  C5  Uuion  Street,  two  doors  from  the  corner  of 

Hanover  Street  (red  store). 

At  110  Court  Street  {store  paint<?d  red). 

At  corner  of  Beach  and  Albany  Streets. 

At  corner  of  Washington  and  Pine  Streets. 

Call  on  us  when  you  come  to  Boston,  and  give  our 
goods  a  trial. 

Orders  solicited  by  express. 

TIIOiTIAS  CJ.  AVIIVTAIv, 

mayl4  4w  198  WAStllNGTON  ST..  BOSTON. 

T>  HMU KDSON'S  ISr^W  METHOD  FOR  THK 

_LV  PIANO.     This  much-looked  for  work,  by  the  author 
of  *•  The  Modern  School,*'  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  willsoon  be  issued.    "  vVait  and  oet  the  Best." 
Published  by   Or.IVF:R  DITSO^  Ac  Co. 

277  WASUlNOrON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

AI/rLKATIVK. 

THE  subtle  chemical  vital  affinities  are  ever  at  work 
for  the  wa5te  or  renovation  of  the  tissues.  The  l*E- 
KUVIAN  SYRUP,  with  its  chemical  element  iron,  pre- 
sen's  to  the  laboratory  of  life  an  agent  ever  active,  and 
can  never  be  absent  without  derangement  of  the  vital 
functions.  In  this  slow  and  alterative  process,  it  is  truly 
a  renovating  nnd  life-giving  medicine. 

WISTAK'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEKBY. 

r|"^UlS  REMEDY  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 
-*-  most  favorable  opinion  of  all  by  its  remarkable  effica- 
cy in  relieving,  healing  and  curing  the  most  obstinate 
and  painful  cases  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Influenza,  Sob* 
Throat,  Inklammatio:^  of  the  Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Whoop- 
INO  Cough,  and  Croup,  while  CONSUMPTION  in  many 
instances  has  succumbed  to  its  influence  when  all  other 
known  remedies  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  wide-spread  and  general  use  of  this  Snlsnm,  to- 
gether with  the  great  good  it  has  performed  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  proves  emphatically  that  the  past 
has  discovered  no  remedy  approaching  it  in  value. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE  k 
CO.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  everywhere.  7  3m. 

Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam. 

FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

TRIED     AND     APPROVED     DV     AN     UNPRECEDENTED     SALE     OP 
OVER   THIllTY    VEABS'    STANDING 

Rev  Dr.  LYM\N  BEECHEU,  New  York  (late  Boston), 
formerly  Prvsideut  of  Lune  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio, 
writes : 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  used  the  Vegetnhle  Pulmonary 
Balsam  myself  with  benefit  in  Catarrhal  UoHs  and 
Ooughs,  and  have  known  it  to  be  Ufied  with  good  effects 
in  the  early  stages  of  Pulmonary  Affections  in  families 
around  me." 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  Its  whole  name. 

"VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 

Prepared  only  by  REED.  CUTLER  &  CO..  Druggists, 
33  ludiii  Street.  Boston.  Mass.,  and  sohl  by  Apothecaries 
and  Country  Merchants  generally.  Price,  large  size.  $1; 
small  size,  50  cents.  Ii4w3[u.        9 

BOOTS     AND     SHOES. 

HEiVRV  II.  TITTTI.E, 

Nos.  259  AND  261  WASHINGTON  STItEET, 
Is  receiving  by  every  steamer  to  this  port,  Paris  made 
Boots  and  Shoes.     Of  Amerienn  mamifarture^  hi^*  astiort- 
ment  is  very  full  and  complete   comprising  all  the  most 
desirable  styles  for  Ladies.  Gentlemen,  Misses,  Doys  and 


Children. 


4w 


ap80 


»;U).  ORAY'S  g?30. 

Double  Thread  Sewing  Machine. 

tf  I>.  TUKI^EB,  Agl.,  iVo.  63  Couil  Si.  ap23 

Smoke— Smokers— Smoking. 

X>ECE1VIN0  per  each  .-ste-imer  a  superior  a,*sortment 
XV  of  MEEKSCHAUM  PIPE<,  TUBES  and  TKIVI- 
MINQS.  Pipes  repaired  nnd  MOUNTED  in  any  variety 
of  style.  FREDERUK  Rlton\.  Apothecary, 

majTtf  68  Washington,  cor.  of  State  Street. 


BRITISH    POETS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

LITTIiE,    BROIVIV    &    CO., 

112  WASHINGTON  STUEKl', 

BOSTON. 

A  Cnmplfte  Collection  of  the  British  Poets, 

I'rvni 

C-MAl^CKR 

to 

WORDSWORTH, 

HANDSOMELY  PRINTED  IN   NKAT  16mo  VOLUMES. 

Price  7.'S  CrntK  prr  Voliiinc. 

EACH  WOEK  SOLD  SEPARATELY. 


THE    ONLY    POSITIVELY 


ri^UtS  Collection^  of  which  more  than  one  hundred 
-^  volumeii  are  already  i^-tued.  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  whole  works  of  the  moat  difltinguished  authors,  from 
Chaucer  to  VVordsworth.  with  selections  from  the  minor 
poets;  accompanied  with  Biographical'  Historical  and 
Critical  Notices  and  Portraits — the  whole  forming  a  far 
more  complete,  elegant  and  cheap  edition  of  the  British 
Poets  than  has  ever  appeared  before. 

The  numerous  testimonials  to  the  excellence  of  this 
fcries,  which  the  publishers  hare  received,  both  from  the 
pre.ss  and  the  public,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would 
Reem  to  indicate  that  a  popular  want  ha^  been  met  by 
thi.«*  edition,  which  ia  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  ever  i.<4sued.  both  in  point  of  editorship  and  mechan- 
ical execution. 

The  following  are  now  ready  ; 


Akfuside 1  vol. 

Ballad.-* 8  volo. 

Beattie 1  vol. 

Butler 2  vols. 

CtuipbcU 1  vol. 

Chatterton 2  vols. 

Churchill 3  vols. 


Milton 3  vol?. 


Montgomerj 5  vols. 

Moore  ....    6  vols. 

Parnell  and  Tickell. .  1  vol. 

PopB 3  vols. 

Prior 2  vol*. 

Scott 9  vols. 

Coleridge U  vols.  \  Shakspeare 1  vol. 

Collins 1  vol.      Shelley 3  vols 

Cowper 3  voIji.  ;  Skelton 8  vols. 

Doune 1  Vol     I  Spenser 5  vols. 

Dr}den 5  vols.  |  Surrey 1  vol. 

Fiilconer 1  vol.      Swift 8  vols. 

Gay 2  vols.  |  Thomson 2  vols. 

Uo'ldsmith 1  vol.    \  Vaiighan 1  vol. 


Gray 1  vol. 

Herbert 1  vol. 

Herrick 2  vols 

Hood 4  vols.  ; 

Ke.its 1  vol. 

Marvell 1  vol. 


Watf* 1  vol. 

White I  vol. 

Wordsworth 7  vols. 

Wyatt 1  vol. 

Young 2  voU, 


"This  series  of  the  British  Poets  is  by  far  the  best  col- 
lection we  have  anywhere  met  with.'' — N.   Y   Times, 

''  We  canmot  speak  too  highly  in  prai?e  of  this  edition 
— the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of  complete— of 
the  British  Poets  '■ — Boston  Daily  Ar/vtrtiser. 

"  A  more  beautiful  and  complete  edition  of  each  poet 
than  that  furnished  in  this  series  cannot  be  found,  and 
certainly  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  force  of  cheap- 
ness can  any  further  go." — Saulhern  Literary  Gazette. 

*'  We  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  this  whole  collection 
is  at  once  a  monument  of  the  best  ta.ste  and  tbe  highest 
critical  skill,  and  a  rare  specimen  of  beautiful  mechani- 
cal execution.  Take  it  ail  in  all,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  decidt-dly  superior  to  any  other  edition  of 
the  British  Poets  tnat  we  have  met  with." — Albany 
Evening  Journal, 

'^  Every  author  introduced  into  this  series  is  edited 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  whole  is  intended  to  form 
the  most  complete  set  of  English  Poets  ever  published." 
—  Boston   Recorder. 

'•This  edition  should  grace  every  library,  public  and 
private,  and  be  that  may  own  it  may  not  have  cause  to 
envy  any  one  the  possession  of  any  other  edition." — 
Louisville  Journal. 

'-  A  fairer  printed,  a  more  tasteful  or  more  valuable  set 
of  books  cannot  be  placed  in  any  library." — New  York 
Courier  and  Enqutrer. 

''The  best,  the  most  permanently  valuable,  the  most 
convenient,  and  the  cheapest  edition  of  the  standard 
poetical  literature  of  Oreait  Britain  ever  published." — 
Home  Journal. 

'^  We  regard  it  as  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient 
library  edition  of  the  British  Poets  yet  published.'' — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

"  We  do  not  know  any  other  edition  of  the  English 
Poet.1  which  combines  so  much  excelleace." — Bibtiotkeca 
Sacra. 

*'  We  warmly  commend  it,  and  wish  it  a  success  pro- 
portioned to  its  merits."' — Brown.'ion' s  Review. 

"  This  series  is  the  most  elegant,  the  most  perfect,  that 
has  been  issued  in  this  country." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

*'  Undoubtedly  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  col- 
lection of  the  British  Poets  ever  published-"— /v/VAmo/ic/ 
Examiner.  ma)  14  3w 

THE    ORAND    AQUARIA, 

—  AT    THE  — 

AQUAHIAL  GARDENS, 

IVO.  t21  BROIUFIC:r.O  SXifteET. 

rj'^HlS  magnificent  display  of  one  of  the  most  fascinnt- 
i.  ing  phenomena  of  nature  is  now  open  to  the  public 
from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

These  Ocean  and  Kiver  Conservatories  are  the  most 
^exquisitely  interesting  subjects  to  contemplate  ever  jet 
presented  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  mankind  by  the  hand 
of  taste  and  refinement.  Thev  present  us  with  a  strik- 
ing and  perfect  illustration  of  Li/i  beneath  the  waters. 

Admission,  25  cents;  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
16  cents.      17tf     CUTTING  &  BUTLER,  Proprietors. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COI^LECTIOW       OFFICE, 

IVo.  \t5  .•illnle  !i9lrocl. 

LO.^NS  negotiated,  and  ail  other  bu.'sine.ss  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Busine.*.^. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PUOVINCES,  on  the  moJit  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DUAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  VVAUKANTS  bought  and  for  »ale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  >■.  IIAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12         'Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

PARSONS    <t    filKKY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3ml.5  NO.  3  WINTE:!  SfREEr. 


MARLAND'S  PATENT. 

LIST  OF  AGENTS. 
STEPHEN  MAN8UR,  Merchant,  Lowell,  Ma»». 
C.  FOSTER  &  Co.,  "  Worcester,  MaM. 

UOMEIl  FOOTK  &  Co.,    "  Springfield,     " 

GEOUGE  A.  BOUKNE.  Auctioneer,  New  Bedford,  Maes. 
WARD  &  UUMPIUIEY,  Merchants,  Concord,  N.  H. 
E  0   KENNEY,  "  Littleton,  N   U. 

FKEUERICK  SMYTH,  "  Manchester,  N.  H. 

L.  D.  SMITH,  "  Watcrbury,  Conn. 

UASKELL  &  MORRIS,  "  Wilmington,  Vt. 

C.  L.  SIIERWIN,  »  Grafton,  Vt. 

J   J.  DUNCKI.II,  "  Burlington,  Vt. 

H   A.  SHELDON,  County  Treasurer,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
SCOTT  &  BROOKS,  Merchants,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
ISAAC  BRIDGE,  "  New  Orleans,  La. 

M.  B.  BIGELOW  &  ANSON  HARDY, 

Manufacturers,  32  School  St ,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Nos.  89  AND  93  MILK  STREET,  iSD  9J  CONGRESS  ST., 

■  inporlcfM  nnd   DrnlcrH  in   nil   ilrocrip- 

lioiiN  of    l*n|ivr,    Paper   Niork,    nnd 

ITInniifnc'lurcrM'iflnlerinlN.  Prinl- 

iiiK,     Wriiiug,     and     C'olorrd 

Pnprm,    of    every    variety, 

MADE    TO    ORDER. 

•pSO  3m 

BOGLE'S  AV1(JS  Ai\D  HAIR  WORK. 

ry^HUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  st>ie,  and  per- 
J_  feet  in  fit.  NONE  can  equal  them.  Sole  agent  lor 
the  Koyal  Transparent  Purtirif;. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  rents,  3rl  00,  and  -SI  &0. 

Are  ¥01  GF.TTi>o  Haldt  is  jour  Hair  Turning  Gniy? 
Bogle's  H>  perion  Fluid  \&  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  di.'covery.  and  are  fhnm 
imitations.  Prices.  25  cents.  50  centa,  76  cents,  Si  00, 
and  $1  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W,  WiOUJ^VL,  !iOd  Yl'nKliini;. 
toift  Street,  Bofttou,  opposite  tbe  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Kvery  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  bad  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  4w  ap30 

D£SI(i]NI^G  AND  WOOD  £^GRAVJNG. 
KILBURN    &    MALLORY, 

96    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 
Ref£B  to  Ballot's  Pictobul.  3m  12 

Itairiiett's  Cocoaine 

Prevents  the  Hair  falling  oiF. 

ffiiirnett's  Cocoaine 

Promotes  its  healthy  Growth. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Soothes  the  Irritated  Scalp  Skin. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Gives  New  Life  to  the  Hair. 

Bornett's  Cocoaine 

Subdues  Rcfradtory  Hair. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Kills  Dandruff. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Is  not  Greasy  or  Sticky. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Is  not  an  Alcoholic  Waflh. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Leaves  no  Disagreeable  Odor. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Affords  the  richest  Lustre. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Remains  Longeft  in  Effect. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine 

Costs  Fifty  Cents  a  Bottle. 

FBEFARXD    ONLY    BT 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  &,  CO. 
No.  ar  CENTRAL  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Aad  Bold  every  where. 
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THE  TWO  FRIENDS.— A  SPANISH  SCENE. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  represents  a  scene 
at  a  Spanish  Fair,  and  is  interesting  and  valu- 
able for  its  accurate  delineation  of  costume. 
The  young  lady  is  wearing  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  costume  of  a  Spanish 
dancer — her  holiday  attire — and  we  need  not  as- 
sure our  fair  readers  that  the  materials  are  of  the 
gayest  colors.  In  France  ladies  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  displaying  two  bright  colors  together 
in  their  toilet ;  but  we  dare  say  the  girl  on  horse- 
back wears  a  brown  body  with  a  yellow  hand- 
kerchief folded  across  it,  a  pink  skirt  with  a 
black  upper  skirt,  or  some  kind  of  mantilla,  and 


seated,  is  himself  "got  up  "  in  the  holiday  style. 
His  plated,  be-ribboned  tail  tells  of  this,  and  the 
fullness,  or  rather  tightness  of  his  magnificent 
haunches,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  has  had  at 
least  one  extra  feed  of  oats  for  the  occason. 
Now  that  travelling  in  Spain  is  comparatively 
safe  and  easy,  it  is  a  chosen  field  for  the  summer 
tour  of  artists,  to  whom  it  yields  a  rich  harvest 
in  the  striking  character  of  its  peasant  costumes, 
the  beauty  of  the  men  and  women,  and  the  won- 
derful nature  of  its  architectural  remains.  Long 
ago  Wilkie  derived  inspiration  from  treading  its 
soil,  and  many  of  his  professional  brethren  have 
since  followed  in  his  footsteps. 


left  on  the  shores  of  that  lake  by  the  hunters, 
who  have  slaughtered  them  for  their  skins  alone. 
This  was  certainly  a  great  waste  of  the  bounties 
of  Heaven,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  impossible  to 
convey  the  venison  to  market.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  moose  are  fond  of  frequenting  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing from  the  tormenting  flies,  and  to  avoid  injur- 
ing their  antlers,  but  chiefly  because  such  locali- 
ties afford  an  abundance  of  grassy  food.  During 
the  winter,  they  resort  to  the  dry  mountain 
ridges,  and  generally  "  yard,"  as  it  is  termed,  on 
the  sides  facing  the  south,  their  food  at  this  sea- 
son being  the  twigs  and  soft  bark  of  maple  and 


the  moose  is  short  and  glossy,  and  in  winter, 
long  and  very  coarse.  Their  flesh  is  also  very 
coarse,  but  well  flavored,  while  their  lips  and 
tongues  are  always  considered  among  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  wilderness,  The  favorite  months  for 
hunting  the  moose  are  March  and  September, 
although  numbers  of  them  are  killed  during  all 
the  autumnal  and  ^vinter  months.  In  March, 
when  the  sun  melts  the  snow  on  the  surface,  and 
the  nights  are  frosty,  a  crust  is  formed,  which 
greatly  impedes  the  animal's  progress,  as  it  hag 
to  lift  its  feet  perpendicularly  out  of  the  snow,  or 
cut  the  skin  from  its  shanks  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  icy  surface.    When  the  snow  is  »oft, 


THE   TWO    FRIENDS. A   SPANISH   SCENE. 


in  her  small  hand  holds  a  green  fan.  The  ra?"  ' 
who  sitK  behind  this  Pcpita  or  Perea  Nena  of 
everyday  life,  is  clothed  ag  becomes  the  ugliness 
of  his  sex,  in  sombre  attire.  Of  the  figures 
seated  or  lying  down  among  the  sheep,  one  in  his 
coat  of  wool  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  muttons  who  surround  him.  He,  and  the 
gentleman  by  his  side,  who  with  considerable 
vacuity  of  expression  is  smoking  a  cigarette,  are 
good  personifications  of  Spanish  Idleness.  In- 
deed every  one  is  smoking  a  cigarette,  except 
the  person  with  the  donkey,  who  appears  to  be 
asking  for  one.  The  Imrsc  on  which  iho  beauti- 
ful  young   lady  and    her   fortunale  friend    are 


niOOSE-HUNTING  IN  (lANADA. 

The  moose  is  the  largest  of  the  deer  tribe, 
sometimes  attaining  the  weight  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  is  the  largest  wild  animal  frequent- 
ing the  forests  of  America.  Moose  abound  in 
Canada,  Lal)rador,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  their  southern  limit  in  the  United 
States  is  43  1-2  degrees  ;  they  are  also  numerous 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  their 
range  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  shore  of  Moose- 
head  Lake,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  has,  for  many 
years,  been  one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  and  it 
IS  asserted  that  within  the  past  winter  no  less 
than  six   hundred  of  their  can  a-sscs  liiivo  been 


other  hardwood  trees.  Their  antlers  begin  to 
sprout  in  April,  and  complete  their  growth  in 
July;  they  sometimes  expand  five  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  weight  of  a  large  pair  may  be 
stated  at  seventy  pounds ;  they  u.'-ually  shed 
these  huge  excrescences  in  December,  but  some- 
times in  February.  The  rutting  season  com- 
mences in  September,  wlien  the  males  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard  fighting,  by  way  of  excelling,  per- 
haps, fome  of  the  feats  of  the  stag  as  depicted  by 
Lantl.seer.  The  females  bring  forth  in  May,  the 
first  time  producing  one  fawn,  and  afterwards 
two,  and  th(^se  twins  arc  said  iiivariiibly  to  rep- 
resent the  two  hCxes.     In  summer,  the   hair  of 


however,  they  sweep  through  it  without  difficulty, 
and  at  such  times  it  is  difheult  to  keep  np  with 
them.  Their  pace  is  a  long  trot,  and  in  using 
dogs  to  pursue  them,  it  has  been  found  that  small 
curs  are  more  useful  than  large  dogs.  The  bulls 
when  pressed  are  apt  to  show  fight,  and  turn  upon 
the  dogs,  when  the  hunter  improves  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  successful  shot;  and  when  a  herd 
of  them  are  startled,  it  is  the  bull  moose  that  al- 
ways takes  the  lead.  This  animal  is  said  to  pos- 
sess in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the 
horse  and  the  ox,  combining  the  fleetness  of  the 
foniicr  with  the  strength  of  the  latter. — lllus- 
tmkd  News. 
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AQUARIAN  E.XillKITION,  KROMFIKLI)   ST. 

The  accompanying  engravin);  is  from  a  draw- 
ing made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Homer,  and 
accurately  delineates  the  interior  of  the  elegant 
hall,  No.  21,  Hromfield  Street,  with  its  aquaria, 
the  most  attractive  exhibition  in  the  city.  The 
"  Aquarial  Gardens,"  as  they  arc  called,  are 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  completeness 
of  which  no  one  can  form  an  idea  who  has  not 
seen  them.  The  spacious  hall  is  admirably 
lighted,  and  on  a  broad  circular  counter  are  ar- 
ranged a  large  number  of  tanks,  with  marble 
ends  and  plate  glass  sides,  containing  a  very 
great  variety  of  marine  plants,  pebbles,  crystals, 
and  filled  with  curious  and  interesting  specimens 
of  the  finny  tribes.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is 
a  vast  octagonal  glass  tank,  which  is  now  the 
residence  of  a  pair  of  huge  sturgeons,  who  share 
their  dwelling  with  a  family  of  perch.  The 
capacity  of  the  aquaria  varies  from  ten  to  twenty 
gallons.  They  are  perfectly  transparent,  and, 
furnished  with  rocks,  sand  and  sea-weed,  afford 
a  lively  representation  of  actual  submarine 
scenery.  The  rocks  are  arranged  with  groat 
taste,  forming,  in  some  instances,  very  perfect 
grotto«s,  and  along  these  miniature  beaches  and 
submarine  groves,  the  animals  rove,  disport, 
build  their  nests,  seize  their  prey,  and  pass 
through  the  different  phases  of  their  existence 


with  perfect  freedom.  It  is  cjuite  amusing  to  wit- 
ness their  ease  and  unconsciousness.  Sometimes 
a  large  fish  will  come  toward  the  glass  side  of 
his  abode,  "  bows  on,"  scrutinize  an  admiring 
visitor,  and  then  turn  aside  with  a  careless  air  of 
aristocratic  indifference.  The  water  is  never 
changed,  but  air  tubes  passing  through  each  tank, 
keep  the  surface  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition. 
One  is  struck  at  first  with  the  variety  of  form  and 
color  in  the  submarine  vegetation.  Nothing  is 
more  graceful  than  the  forms  of  many  of  the 
plants,  and  though  the  colors  are  of  the  tertiary 
order,  they  arc  pleasing  and  harmonious.  Of  the 
living  tenants  of  their  fairy  abodes,  the  most  sur- 
prising are  the  Actinias,  or  Sea  Anemones. 
They  have  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  a  gar- 
den flower,  and  yet  are  living  creatures.  The 
seeming  petals  are  arms  with  which  they  grasp 
their  prey.  It  was  once  thought  that  they 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  specimens  ob- 
tained were  found  adhering  closely  to  rocks,  and 
it  was  inferred  that  they  drew  their  nourishment 
through  the  medium  of  roots,  like  plants.  It  is 
now  known  that  they  are  capable  of  locomotion, 
that  they  have  a  mouth,  or  stomach,  like  all  true 
animals  and  tentacles,  with  which  they  seize 
their  prey.  In  one  aquarium  is  the  Meno- 
branchus,  from  Lake  Superior,  a  curious  creature, 


looking  like  a  sort  of  elongated  toad,  or  a  cross 
between  a  chameleon  and  a  fish,  with  a  dark 
mottled  skin,  and  two  pair  of  arms  with  which 
it  propels  itself,  steering  with  its  tail.  And 
here  is  the  Sea  Kaven,  or  Hemitripterus  Ameri- 
canus,  from  our  own  bay,  a  formidable  mon- 
ster in  appearance,  but  perfectly  harmless,  ex- 
cept to  the  hooks  and  lines  of  the  fishermen. 
Here,  sporting  in  their  native  element,  you  may 
see  the  speckled  trout,  with  their  variegated 
golden  side,  and  dots  of  vermilion.  In  another 
tank  is  a  family  of  turtles.  Their  apartment  is 
fitted  up  with  great  taste,  decorated  with  alg;c 
and  a  pile  of  picturesque  rocks,  on  the  summit  of 
which  they  are  fond  of  lying  lazily  with  their 
backs  and  noses  above  the  bubbling  water.  In 
another  compartment  we  have  flounders  and 
smelts.  The  curious  jellyfish  and  the  pipe-fish 
are  embraced  in  the  collection,  also,  the  glorious 
golden  carp  of  China,  once  such  a  rarity,  and 
now  so  numerous  and  so  prized  as  an  ornament 
in  this  country.  The  interesting  family  of 
sticklebacks  are  here  displayed  to  great  advan- 
tage*  A  collection  of  minnows,  including  the 
variegated  sheep's-head  minnow,  is  well  worthy 
of  study.  Indeed,  within  the  circle  of  the  hall 
may  be  found  a  never-ending  field  of  investi- 
gation and  delight.  The  animation  of  the  fishes, 
their  various  habits  and  pursuits,  the  display  of 


their  ingenuity  and  their  peculiarities,  is  an  un- 
failing source  of  amusement  and  instruction.  A 
man  might  almost  be  reconciled  to  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment,  if  he  had  these  aquaria  to  oc- 
cupy his  time.  No  wonder  then,  that  this  exhi- 
bition has  been  a  brilliant  and  emphatic  success, 
and  that  young  and  old  crowd  the  hall  daily. 
But  if  you  are  weary  with  looking  at  fishes,  you 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  range  of  powerful 
microscopes  on  the  table  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
hall,  and  if  you  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  in- 
strument, a  new  world  will  be  revealed  to  you 
by  its  magic.  Just  glance  at  this  drop  of  Co- 
chituate  water — do  you  see  what  ugly  and  active 
shapes  you  swallow  in  myriads  daily  ?  Or  look 
at  this  drop  of  sour  yeast;  hundreds  of  little 
thread-like  snakes  are  coiling  and  wriggling 
together  there  incessantly.  But  here  are  half  a 
dozen  seeds  of  the  portulacca  transformed  into  a 
pile  of  exquisite  pearly  shells  with  rainbow  tints. 
Let  us  look  at  the  carious  reticulations  of  a  fly's 
eye,  or  the  elaborate  structure  of  a  spider's  foot. 
But  the  most  splendid  sight  of  all  is  the  diamond 
beetle.  Under  the  lenses,  it  becomes  a  gorgeous 
heap  of  gems,  brilliant  with  every  prismatic 
hue.  With  these  sights  fresh  in  our  memory, 
the  madness  of  Fitz  James  O'Brien's  microscopist 
seems  but  natural,  and  we  can  understand  how 
the  love  of  the  instrument  can  become  a  passion. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE  PAINTER  OF  PADIA. 

A  Story  of  an  TTnflnished  Picture. 

BY     WALTEB    CLARENCE. 


I  STOOD  entranced  before  the  picture.  It  was 
scarcely  half  completed  ;  the  coloring  in  some 
parts  was  glaring  and  unnatural,  and  the  drawing 
imperfect,  and  yet  it  possessed  a  weird  fascin- 
ation which  attracted  the  attention  of  everybody 
that  visited  tlie  gallery.  1  had  been  a  week  in 
Padua,  and  every  day  during  my  stay  I  had 
passed  at  least  an  hour  bifore  that  half  finished 
picture,  sometimes  protracting  my  study  until 
the  dinner  hour  at  my  hotel  had  passed  away,  so 
comi)lete!y  was  I  absorbed  in  contemplaiion. 
Had  tlic  picture  been  completed,  1  don't  think  it 
would  have  fascinated  me  so  much.  I  know  that 
the  day  when  I  first  visited  the  gallery,  or 
studio — for  it  was  both  combined — I  passed  it 
carelessly,  scarcely  bestowing  upon  it  a  glance. 
It  was  only  when  as  I  was  about  to  quit  the 
apartment,  and  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  it 
for  the  third  time,  that  I  felt  myself,  as  it  were, 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  and  in  place  of  returning  to 
my  hotel,  I  stood  btfore  the  canvass  an  hour 
longer.  I  fancy  the  charm  consisted  in  the  scope 
the  half  finished  picture  permitted  to  the  fancy  of 
the  gazer.  Every  one  felt  compelled  to  complete 
it  with  creations  of  his  own  imagining.  I  was 
accustomed  to  do  so,  and  upon  each  repeated 
visit,  I  changed  my  plan,  and  I  have  listened  to 
the  remarks  of  many  others  upon  whom  the 
artist's  skill  had  worked,  and  discovered  that 
they  were  influenced  in  a  similar  manner. 

Strange  to  say,  I  never  caught  the  artist  at 
work  upon  the  picture,  nor  had  any  one  whom 
I  had  spoken  to  upon  the  subject.     All  the  for- 
eigners in  Padua  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  fee 
the  painter  whose  wizard  brush  had  wrought  so 
singular  a  charm.     I  can  convey  but  a  very  faint 
idea  of  the  picture,  half-finished  as  it  was,  by  at- 
tempting a  pen   and  ink  description.     It  was  a 
sea,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  an  inland  sea,  or  a 
river,  or  lake-shore  view.     It  was  impossible  to 
ascertain,  positively,  to  which  class  of  pictures  it 
properly   belonged.     There   were   lofty,  ragged 
precipices,   and   wild    mountain-passes,   and    a 
rocky  beach  in  the  foreground,  and  the  waters 
presented  that  muddy,  greenish  tint,  peculiar  to 
the  ocean  near  the  land ;  yet  this  scenery  might 
have  befitted,  equally  as  well,  the   shores  of  a 
lake,  or  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  such  as  the 
Danube,  or  the  Rhine,  and  the  accessories  of  the 
picture,  the  dark  pine  forests,  the  partially  culti- 
vated fields,  and  the  faint  outline  of  ihc  blue 
mountains  in  the  background,  seemed  to  favor 
the   latter  assumption.     There  were    only  two 
human   figures  delineated ;  one  of  these  was  a 
male  figure  wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  almost  con- 
cealed in  the  shadow  of  the  cliff,  at  the  base  of 
which  he  was  standing  ;  the  other,  and  the  most 
prominent,  was  that  of  a  female  standing  on  the 
brink   of   a   precipice,  holding   aloft  a   flaming 
torch   and  gazing   into    the    distance.     It   was 
evening,  the  sun  had  gone  down,  but  the  gor- 
geous tints  of  a  windy  sunset  still  lingered  in  the 
horizon.     Overhead  the  sky  was  obscured,  dark, 
heavy  masses    of  black   clouds    concealed   the 
moon,  whose  presence  was,  however,  distinctly 
proclaimed  by  the  transparent,  silver  lining  of 
the  dark  clouds ;  and  the  water  was  troubled,  as 
one  sees  it  on  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  bosom  of  a 
lake,  after  a  storm.     But  the  charm  of  the  picture 
consisted  in  the  ghostlike  aspect  of  the  female 
figure,  and  in  the  lurid  glare  ca.-t  over  the  land 
and  water  by  the  torch,  its  red   light  mingling 
with  the  last  faint  gleam   of  twilight,  and  with 
the  glitter  and  glimmer  of  the  moonbeams  strug- 
gling to  penetrate  through  the  dense  clouds.     It 
would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  infer,  had 
the  female  not  carried  a  torch,  whether  the  artist 
intended  to  represent  a  ghost  or  a  malerial  form. 
With  a  singular  skill  the  painter  had  apparently 
rendered  the  figure  so   transparent  that  one  fan- 
cied he  could  discern  through  it  the  scenery  in 
the  background,  yet,  upon  closer  examination, 
this  was  seen  to  be  illu.-ive.     Hut  the  earth  and 
sky,  and  water,  each  i)resentcd  a  similarly  illu- 
sive aspect.     It  was  unnatural.     It  looked  like  a 
mirage  in  the  air,  which  might  dissolve  in  a  mo- 
ment, more  than  a  painting  of  real  scenery,  but 
for  this  very  reason  it  fast  inatcd  the  beholder. 

Though  I  had  not  seen  the  artist,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  still  working  upon  his  picture. 
Every  day  there  was  something  added,  or  some- 
thing painted  out,  yet  he  progressed  slowly,  as  if 
he  found  it  difficult  to  satitfy  himself— perhaps 


found  himself  unable  to  transfer  to  the  canvass 
the  creations  of  his  imagination. 

Tlicre  were  a  grc^it  number  of  strangers  in 
Padua  at  this  period,  but  whether  the  artist  was 
a  native  of  the  city  or  a  stranger,  I  could  not  for 
a  time  discover,  until  one  evening,  while  walking 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  I  came,  accidentally, 
upon  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  fre()ueutly  seen 
at  the  hotel.  Indeed  he  had  sometimes  sat  next 
mc  at  the  Uibh  illiutr,  and  once  or  twice  I  had 
addressed  him  with  some  common  )>lace  remark, 
which  he  hud  answered  so  cu'tly  that  I  sought 
not  to  improve  the  occasion.  He  appeared 
rather  to  shiink  from  conversation,  and  vet, 
striinger  as  I  was,  1  would  have  liked  to  have 
formed  an  intimacy  with  him,  for  there  was 
something  in  his  appearance  which  both  pleased 
me  and  awakened  my  curiosity.  He  was  now 
gazing  intently  at  a  glorious  sunset.  The  paih- 
way  on  which  he  was  standing  was  so  narrow 
that  I  could  not  pass  him  without  stepping  aside. 
Ho  started  as  I  approached,  and  observing  this, 
made  way  for  me. 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  you  are  admiring 
this  beautiful  Italian  sunset.  We  see  none  like 
it  elsewhere.  The  tints,  to  a  foreigner,  seem 
unnaturally  vivid.  Few  artists  would  dare,  even 
if  they  were  able,  to  transfer  them  to  canvass,  and 
yet  there  is  an  unfinished  picture  in  the  gallery 
in  the  Strado  Paulo,  upon  which  the  painter, 
whoever  he  may  be,  has  employed  wonderous 
skill.  Though  charmed  with  his  picture,  as 
every  spectator  appears  to  be,  I  have,  hitherto, 
thought  the  coloring  unnatural,  but  I  now 
acknowledge  that  he  has  i-ncceedcd  in  painting 
just  such  a  brilliant  scene  as  this  before  us.  I 
allude  to  the  picture — you  must  have  seen  it — in 
which  the  last  fading  glories  of  the  sunset,  after 
a  storm,  are  mingling  with  the  struggling  moon- 
beams and  with  the  light  of  a  torch,  carried  by 
a  female.  The  torch  light,  bright  and  ruddy  as 
the  glare  from  yonder  heap  of  brushwood  blaz- 
ing in  front  of  that  fisherman's  cot  beneath  us, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  sheds  an  unearthly 
glow  over  the  entire  picture." 

I  had  been  betrayed,  unconsciously,  into  this 
long  S])eech,  for  wbile  I  was  speaking,  fire  had 
been  applied  to  the  heap  of  brushwood,  and  I 
had  been  struck  with  the  effect  produced  by  the 
rare  combination  of  lights,  above,  before  and 
around  me,  and  with  the  singular  truthfulness  to 
nature  displayed  by  the  unknown  artist  in  his 
picture,  in  which  similar  lights  were  blended.  I 
turned  my  head  toward  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  had  been  speaking.  He  was  gazing  earnestly 
upon  me,  but  now  he  started,  and  his  usually 
pale  face  was  suffused  with  a  deep  blush,  and  in 
a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  said  :  "  Do 
you  think  so  ■?  O,  that  I  could  believe  it  was  the 
case,  myself, —  "  but  observing  my  look  of  as- 
tonishment, he  hesitated,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  saying  too  much. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  1.  "  I  was  not  aware 
to  whom  I  was  speaking.  That  is  evidence 
sufficient  that  my  words  were  not  those  of  flat- 
tery. I  pereeive  that  you  are  the  painter  i" 
"  1  am,"  replied  the  stranger. 
I  extended  my  hand  ;  he  readily  received  it  in 
his  own  and  shook  it  heartily,  but  said  nothing 
more.  However,  the  ice  was  broken.  I  made 
some  further  allusions  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  scenery  around  us,  to  which,  altera  while,  h^ 
responded,  and  as  it  was  growing  late,  we  re- 
turned to  the  city  together.  1  spoke  of  the 
painting,  of  the  singular  charm  it  possessed  of 
fixing  upon  it,  in  its  incomplete  condition,  the 
attention  of  the  visitors  to  the  gallery,  even  to  the 
neglect  of  finished  pictures. 

'■  Your  praise  is  flattering  to  the  artist,"  said 
my  companion,  "  hut  I  feel  that  I  have  under- 
taken a  task  which  is  beyond  my  ability  to  exe- 
cute. I  ask  no  greater  boon  from  Heaven  than 
that  I  may  live  to  complete  this  work.  I  could 
then  die  content." 

Again  1  looked  at  the  speaker.  His  coun- 
tenance was  glowing  witli  eiitliusiasm.  It  was 
afinefice;  the  head  was  well  formed,  the  fore- 
head rather  broad  than  high,  and  the  features 
bold  and  regular ;  hut  what  rendered  it  espe- 
cially remarkable,  was  the  gray  hair.  It  was  alto- 
gether out  of  keeping  iu  so  voung  a  man,  for  the 
painter  could  not  have  exceeded  his  twenty-fifth 
or  twenty-sixth  year. 

We  had  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence, 
when  ho  suddenly  addiessed  me:  "You  must 
think  me  a  very  poor  companion,  but  in  truth 
my  whole  soul  is  so  occupied  with  my  picture 
that  I  think  of  nothing  else.  I  work  at  it  alone 
in  the  early  morning  before  the  gallery  is  crowd- 
ed with  visitors,  and  at  night  when  the  visitors 


have  retired.  I  am  weary  during  the  hours  that 
I  am  not  employed  upoiTit,  and  I  dream  of  it  in 
my  slumbers — yes,  that  is  my  happiest  time,  for 
then  I  fancy  that  my  task  is  completed,  and  that 
fame,  yes,  fame !  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  is 
mine.  But  I  wake  in  the  morning  and  find  how 
little  I  have  really  done  ;  how  much  I  have  yet 
to  do  I"  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  again  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

"  Is  the  scene  laid  in  Italy  1"  I  inquired,  after 
proceeding  for  some  distance  without  speaking. 
I  was  curious  to  know  more  both  of  the  artist 
and  the  picture.  "  You,  I  should  judge,  are  no 
more  than  myself  an  Italian  ?' 

"  An  Italian  ?  No — you  arc  right.  I  am  not 
an  Italian,  I  am  a  German.  Neitheris  the  scene 
laid  in  Italy  " 

"It  must  have  taken  a  strong  hold  of  your 
imagination  thus  to  engross  your  whole  time, 
your  every  thought'!" 

"  A  strong  hold  of  my  imagination  !"  he  re- 
peated after  mc.  "  Well  it  may  !"  liaising  his 
hat  from  his  head,  he  directed  my  attention  to 
the  gray  hair  which  had  attracted  my  notice  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  "  Do  you  see  my  hair  ?" 
said  he.  "  Three  years  ago  it  was  as  dark  as 
your  own.  I  had  not  then  visited  the  spot 
whence  the  picture  is  taken.  I  had  not  then  in- 
countered  the  adventure  which  led  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  piciure.  But  for  three  years  my  hair 
has  been  as  gray  as  you  see  it  now." 

I  expressed  my  astonishment,  and  as  deli- 
cately as  possible  intimated  my  desire  to  learn 
more  relative  to  the  subject. 

"  I  have  never  told  the  story  to  mortal  man," 
returned  my  companion.  "  But  this  silence,  this 
tension,  this  constant  thought,  is  killing  me. 
Perhaps  I  should  feel  better  if  I  had  a  confidant. 
I  had  almost  vowed  that  no  one  should  know  the 
story  until  the  painting  is  finished.  But  I  will 
rest  from  my  labors  to-night.  Come  to  my  room 
in  the  hotel,  at  eight  o'clock,  if  you  think  the 
story  of  a  poor  painter  will  interest  you,  and  yon 
shall  know  what  it  was  that  urged  me  to  com- 
mence this  task  which  sometimes  appears  to  me 
to  be  hopeless." 

"  I  will  come  wiih  pleasure,"  I  replied,  as  we 
separated  at  tlie  door  of  the  hotel.  It  was  then 
seven  o'clock.  I  was  impatient  for  the  interven- 
ing hour  to  pass  away.  I  felt  my  previous  cu- 
riosity regarding  the  picture  doubly  stimulated, 
now  that  I  had  conversed  with  the  painter,  and 
had  listened  to  his  singular  hint  respecting  the 
adventure  which  had  led  him  to  conceive  the 
subject. 

Everybody  that  has  travelled  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  is  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  of  those 
persons  who  do  not  journey  a  la  Grand  Seigneur, 
to  engage  an  apartment  on  the  second,  third, 
fourth  or  fifth  story,  according  to  the  condition 
of  their  finances  or  the  economy  of  their  disposi- 
tion, and  to  breakfast,  dine  and  sup  at  the  table 
d'hote.  A  man  may  meet  on  equal  teims,  every 
day  at  the  table  d'hote,  persons  whom  he  would 
never  think  of  making  his  companions  or  min- 
gling with  in  the  social  circle.  The  table  d  hote 
is  a  gr^at  leveller.  There  the  prince  and  the 
peasant,  the  man  of  genius  and  cultivation,  and 
the  horse  jockey,  meet  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  I  had  met  at  the  table  for  a  week, 
some  thirty  individuals,  not  one  of  whom 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  any  other  place. 
The  artist  was,  as  1  had  anticipated,  not  over- 
burdened with  money.  His  room,  as  I  learnt 
from  the  cotnmissionaire,  was  on  cinquieme,  on  the 
uppermost  story  of  the  hotel.  A  white-curtained 
French  tent-bedstead,  a  table,  and  a  bureau  of 
stained  wood,  a  small  book-case  of  the  like 
material,  well  filled  with  books,  and  a  couple  of 
rush  bottomed  chairs,  constituted  the  entire  fur- 
niture. 

Herr  Von  Arnstein — that  was  the  name  of  the 
artist,  as  I  learnt  from  the  card  he  had  placed  in 
my  hand,  was  not  in  the  room  when  I  entered, 
but  the  chairs  beside  the  table,  and  the  lighted 
candles,  aiul  the  open  book,  showed  that  he  had 
only  stepped  out  for  a  few  moments.  It  may  be 
rude,  but  it  is  a  habit  of  mine  of  which  I  cannot 
break  myself,  to  examine  the  books  in  the 
library  whenever  I  find  myself  alone  in  the  apart- 
ment of  a  stranger,  if  it  happen  to  contain  a  li- 
brary. One  may  gather  some  knowledge  of  the 
character,  disposition,  and  even  the  mental 
calibre  of  a  stranger,  from  the  books  in  his 
library,  especially  from  those  which  lie  on  the 
table,  and  which  he  is  accustomed  to  read.  I 
took  the  candlestick  iu  my  hand  and  examined 
the  library  shelves.  The  books  they  contained 
were  mostly  German  and  French,  and  relating 
to  metaphysics.     iShakspeare  was  the  only  Eng- 


lish book  in  the  case.  I  tuned  away,  and  taking 
a  seat  at  the  table,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
volumes  which  lay  thereon.  There  was  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Rousseau,"  two  novels  of  the  German 
school  of  "  Diablerie,"  and  n  volume  of  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  the  last  named  evidently  much  read. 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  I  said,  half-aloud. 

At  this  moment  Herr  Von  Arnstein  entered 
the  room,  bringing  with  him  a  bottle  of  Rhine 
wine  and  a  couple  of  wine  glasses,  which  he  had 
procured  from  the  landlady  below  stairs. 

"I  was  reading,  and  had  forgotten  that  I  had 
invited  jou  to  visit  my  humble  lodging,  until  the 
la*t  moment,"  he  said,  "so  I  stepped  out  for 
some  wine.  I  do  not  keep  it  by  me — I  am  not 
used  to  entertain  company,  but  1  am  happy 
to  see  yoH," 

He  placed  the  wine-bottle  end  glasses  on  the 
table  and  produced  from  a  closet  the  everlasting 
pipes  and  tobacco.  We  filled  and  lit  our  pipes, 
filled  our  glasses,  and  were  soon  chatting  to- 
gether as  lamilia'-ly  as  if  wo  had  known  each 
other  dr  years.  However,  1  very  soon  turned 
the  conversation  from  general  topics  to  the 
picture. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  artist.  "My  poor 
picture  !   I  wonder  if  I  shall  live  to  complete  it  '." 

"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  that  which  I  paint  to-day,  docs  not 
satisfy  me  on  the  morrow,  and  1  brush  it  out.  I 
have  dreamed  since,  my  friend.  I  have  dreamed 
— such  dreams  I  O,  that  I  could  paint  in  my 
working  hours,  that  which  I  piciure  in  my 
dreams.  But  no  I  The  dull  body  clogs  the  soul, 
partially  freed  from  its  encumbrance  in  the  hours 
of  slumber.     I  find  it  impossible  !" 

"  You  promised  to  relate  to  me  the  adventure 
which  led  you  to  conceive  the  subject  of  your 
painting,  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  still 
ignorant  V 

"  Ah  !  I  recollect.  It  is  a  long  story  and  a 
strange  one.  You  have  travelled  far,  Herr 
Marchmont.     Were  you  ever  on  the  Danube  V 

"The  Danube?  It  is  a  large  river.  I  have 
crossed  the  stream  in  Bavaria  near  its  source." 

"  It  is  not  in  Bavaria  that  I  mean.  I  speak  of 
the  Danube  where  it  rolls  majestically  into  the 
Black  Sea.  There  is  one  arm  of  the  Danube 
which  runs  near  the  base  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  1" 

"  There  I  have  never  wandered." 

"  Then  you  have  missed  .'ome  of  the  wildest, 
the  most  savage,  the  most  romantic  scenery  of 
which  Europe  can  boast." 

"  It  is  there  that  you  have  laid  the  scene  of 
your  picture  ?" 

"  It  is.  Listen,  my  friend,  I  will  tell  you 
what  befell  me  there  three  years  ago.  But  first 
refill  your  pipe  and  glass.  I  was  a  young  man 
then.  I  mean  young  in  feeling,  in  hopes,  in 
spirit,  as  well  as  young  in  years.  I  am  now 
only  twenty  six  years  old,  but  my  youth  has  de- 
parted. In  everything,  excepting  years,  I  am  an 
old  man.  I  could  wish  to  live  to  finish  my  pic- 
ture, and  then — " 

"  To  paint  many  more,  and  to  enjoy  the  fame 
yon  will  have  well  earned,"  I  interrupted. 

"  No,  no — that  will  never  be,"  resumed  the 
artist,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully.  "  You  see 
me  now,  ray  friend,  seemingly  healthful  and 
cheerful.  So  I  am  when  I  am  working  at  my 
picture,  but  at  other  times — ah  !  were  it  not  for 
this,  I  should  die — die,  I  fear,  by  my  own  hands. 
You  know  not  how  horrible —  But  what  am  I 
talking  of?  It  was  my  adventure  on  the  banks 
of  that  arm  of  the  Danube  which  has  its  source 
beneath  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  that  I  was 
about  to  relate  >." 

He  had  placed  his  hand  upon  a  small  box  con- 
taining opium,  as  he  was  speaking.  I  no  longer 
wondered  at  the  vividness  of  the  dreams  of  which 
he  had  spoken,  nor  at  the  sudden  changes  from 
hope  and  energy  to  despair,  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  He  was  a  victim  to  the  baleful,  deceit- 
ful drug  ! 

"I  was  saying,"  ho  continued,  "that  when 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  I  visited  Gallacia, 
Moldavia,  and  made  a  tour  amid  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  I  had  then  just  quitted  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingcn,  whither  I  had  been  sent  by  my 
father,  to  study  law.  But  I  resolved  to  become 
a  painter.  I  could  not  endure  the  dry  details  of 
law-books.  I  was  fond  of  other  abstruse  studies. 
I  pondered  for  hours  over  volumes  of  metaphys- 
ics, but  the  law  was  my  abhorrence.  Besides  I 
had  imbibed  a  liking  for  the  romances  of 
Diablerie,  for  which  the  novelists  of  my  native 
land  are  famous,  and  to  these  I  devoted  much 
of  my  time.  Metaphysics  and  my  pencil  occu- 
pied the  remainder. 
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"  The  result  was  thivt  I  threw  my  law-books 
nsido,  filled  a  knapsack  and  slung  it  over  my 
bhoulder?,  and  with  easel  and  ])alette  in  hand, 
appeared  unexpectedly  one  fine  morning  before 
my  father,  at  Frankfort,  and  told  him  tliat  I  was 
going  to  make  the  lour  of  Europe  on  foot,  and 
study  its  scenery,  sketching  an  I  journeyed 
along,  in  order  to  improve  myself,  with  the  hope 
of  hecoining,  in  time,  a  great  painter.  The  good 
olil  man  stormed  and  raved  furiously. 

"'A  great  painter,  forsooth  !'  cried  ho.  'A 
great  ass  thou  wilt  make  of  thyself !'  He  threat- 
ened and  coaxed  by  turns,  but  all  wjvs  of  no 
avail  My  mind  was  made  up.  I  asked  for  his 
blessing,  lie  gave  me  his  malediction.  For 
means  to  travel  with — for  my  father  is  wealthy 
and  had  always  given  me  a  liberal  allowance—  he 
ri  fused  to  advance  mo  a  gro.schen.  I  bade  him 
farewell  until  I  had  falsified  his  predictions  and 
should  return  a  great  man,  and  arranging  with 
a  banker  for  the  regular  transmission  of  the  sum 
of  $500  per  annum,  a  small  fortune  which  I  had 
inherited  from  my  mother,  to  certain  places 
which  I  mentioned,  at  specified  periods,  I  started 
on  my  journey. 

"  I  journeyed  through  Germany,  Austria,  Italy 
and  Turkey,  until  1  found  myself  at  the  mouh 
of  the  Danube,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
Following  up  that  lesser  arm  of  the  great  river, 
which  has  its  source  amongst  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  I  reached  a  romantic  spot,  where  I 
resolved  to  remain  for  some  time  and  sketch  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

"  At  the  base  of  a  range  of  rugged  precipices,  the 
river,  which  had  narrowed  considerably,  widened 
into  a  broad  lake.  A  stranger,  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  the  spot,  would  have  imagined  himself 
on  the  shores  of  some  inland  sea,  so  wide  and  so 
rough,  even  in  tolerably  f  lir  weather,  was  the 
sheet  of  water,  and  so  deceptive  to  the  eye,  in 
consequence  of  its  winding  round  the  base  of  the 
cliffs,  thus  apparently  augmenting  its  really  nar- 
row limits.  But,  although  bare  and  rugged 
cliffs,  intersected  with  perilous  passes  and  a 
sheet  of  stormy  water,  were  the  prominent 
features  of  the  scenery,  there  were  cultivated 
fields,  and  gently  rising  hills,  and  lovely  and 
fertile  valleys  in  the  background,  amid  which 
cottages  and  farm-houses  snugly  nestled,  the 
abodes  of  a  primitive  and  ignorant,  yet  happy 
and  contented  peasantry.  In  one  of  these  farm- 
houses I  took  up  my  abode  ;  my  lodgings  were 
humble,  but  comfortable  and  cleanly,  and  suit- 
able to  my  somewhat  slender  finances.  Money 
was  scarce  among  these  simple  people,  and  such 
plain,  yet  wholesome  fare  as  they* lived  upon,  was 
abundant.  They  thought  I  paid  like  a  prince 
when  1  offered  the  farmer  one  rix  dollar  a 
week 

"  The  family  consisted  of  the  farmer,  whose 
name  was  Alexis  Bolschen,  his  wife,  a  kind, 
hospitable  old  dame,  fat,  jovial  and  active,  de- 
spite her  sixty  years,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
worthy  pair,  Katrina  Bolschen,  a  maiden  of  six- 
teen, so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  form  and  feature, 
that,  had  her  lot  been  cast  in  a  loftier  sphere  of 
society,  she  would  have  outshone  the  brightest 
beauties  of  the  gay  court  of  Vienna. 

"  I  bad  resided  with  the  family  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  had  become  quite  intimate  with  them 
and  their  neighbors.  Sometimes,  when  Kalrina's 
day's  labor  was  over,  she  would  accompany  me 
on  a  ramble  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  or  amid 
the  passes  in  the  cliffs,  gazing  with  admiration 
at  the  wonderous  skill  with  which,  in  her  opin- 
ion, I  transferred  to  my  sketch-book  her  favorite 
haunts  amidst  the  wild  scenery.  At  other  times, 
I  would  sit  in  the  porch  before  the  cottage  door, 
and  while  the  farmer,  and,  perchance,  a  neigh- 
bor, sat  smoking  their  pipes  comfortably  after  a 
hard  day's  labor  in  the  fields  or  on  the  mountain 
ridges,  and  dame  Bolschen  and  Katrina  busily 
plied  the  spinning-wheel,  I  would  tell  them  tales 
of  distant  lands  and  of  great  cities,  such  as  they 
had  never  seen,  and  the  simple  listeners  would 
open  their  eyes  with  wonder  and  utter  ex- 
clamations of  admiration,  and  when  I  was  tired 
of  talking,  the  old  farmer  would  bid  Katrina  sing 
one  of  the  simple  songs  of  the  country,  telling  of 
the  gallant  deeds  of  the  Gallicians  of  ancient 
days,  or  recording  the  desperate  adventures  of 
travellers  who  had  encountered  the  banditti  in 
the  mountains,  and  sometimes  she  would  trill 
forth  a  simple  ditty,  telling  of  the  loves  and  trials 
of  some  fond  pair  among  the  youthful  peasantry 
of  the  valleys. 

"  She  needed  not — pretty  Katrina — any  urgent 
pressing  to  sing  as  fine  ladies  do.  She  knew  her 
songs  pleased  her  father  and  mother,  and  me, 
and  she  liked  to  sing  to  please  herself,  and  I  felt 


more  pleasure  in  listening  to  her  sweet,  soft 
voice,  to  which  the  dropping  water  from  a  little 
cataract  near  by  added  a  sweet  accompaniment, 
while  the  mountain  passes  resounded  a  faint 
echo,  than  in  listening  to  the  finest  opera  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlos  could  produce. 

"  Vou  may  imagine  that  I  was  in  love  with 
Katrina  1  Not  so,  my  friend.  I  liked  to  seethe 
pretty  maiden.  I  liked  to  hear  her  gentle  voice, 
or  her  joyous  laugh,  and  to  listen  to  her  artless 
music,  but  I  had  left  my  heart  in  the  keeping  of 
a  maiden  as  fair  to  my  eyes  as  Katrina,  who 
lived  in  my  native  city,  Frankfort.  Besides  I 
had  learnt  that  Katrina  had  a  lover,  a  brave 
and  handsome  young  fisherman  of  the  Danube, 
who  was  at  this  time  absent  with  his  boat  on  a 
voyage  to  Odessa,  whither  he  had  gone  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fish  he  had  caught  and  salted  down 
during  the  last  season.  He  was  soon  expected 
home,  Katrina  told  me.  Her  love  was  innocent 
and  pure,  and  she  was  neither  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it,  nor  to  talk  of  her  lover. 

'"And  when  shjjil  you  be  married,  Katrina?' 
I  asked  her,  one  evening,  when  we  were  standing 
together  on  the  cliff,  looking  across  the  wide 
sheet  of  troubled  water.  Katrina  had  just  been 
sounding  her  lover's  praises,  and  wishing  that  he 
would  hasten  his  return. 

"  '  When  Hermann  has  saved  money  enough 
to  build  a  house  for  himself,  and  to  buy  some 
cows,  and  rent  a  farm,'  replied  Katrina.  'My 
father  says  I  must  not  marry  until  Hermann  is 
able  to  remain  at  homo  in  the  valley.  And  I, 
when  he  is  my  husband,  shall  not  like  him  to  go 
away  with  his  boat  on  the  stormy  Danube.  You 
see,  llt-rr  Marchmont,  the  Danube  is  very  rough 
and  stormy  sometimes.' 

"  '  And  will  that  be  long,  Katrina  V  I  asked. 

"  '  No — not  long  Hermann  has  laid  by  a 
good  deal  of  money  now.  Another  year,  per- 
haps. You  know,  mein  Herr,  I  am  yet  very 
young,  and  I  am  very  happy  now,  for  I  live  with 
my  father  and  mother,  and  I  know  that  Hermann 
loves  me  well.' 

"  '  And  how  long  has  Hermann  been  your 
lover  ?' 

"  Katrina  laughed  merrily.  '  So  long,'  she 
said,  '  I  can't  remember.  Since  we  were  children 
together — dear  Hermann  and  I !' 

"  By-and-by  I  thought  of  leaving  the  secluded 
valley  and  of  pursuing  my  journey,  but  I  was 
pressed  to  remain,  and  I  promised  to  stay  a 
month  longer.  And  now  there  came  visitors  to 
the  valley.  Austrian  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
had  been  sent  J(r  the  government  to  levy  taxes 
and  to  draw  foldiers  by  conscript.  The  com- 
mandant, a  handsome  man  of  thirty  five  or  forty, 
whose  brilliant  uniform  of  white  and  gold  set 
off  his  fine,  tall,  well-proportioned  figure  to  ad- 
vantage, billettcd  himself  at  Farmer  Bolschen's 
cottage. 

"  They  were  not  very  welcome,  those  officers 
and  soldiers,  for  the  people  of  the  valley  thought 
they  were  already  sufficiently  taxed,  and  the 
young  girls  did  not  want  their  sweethearts  to  be 
drawn  for  soldiers.  Still,  a  good  many  of  the 
young  men  who  listened  to  the  stories  tffid  by  the 
soldiers,  of  glory  and  riches,  and  fame,  volun- 
teered to  leave  the  valley  and  go  back  with  them 
to  Vienna,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  any  ne- 
cessity to  exercise  the  conscription. 

"  Before  the  colonel  had  been  a  week  in  the 
valley,  I  perceived  that  he  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  innocence  and  beauty  of  Katrina,  and 
she,  poor  child,  knowing  no  evil  and  fearing 
none,  would  accompany  him,  at  his  invitation,  in 
his  evening  walks.  She  was  pleased  with  his 
attentions,  and  delighted  with  the  little  presents 
he  made  her,  and  very  soon  she  was  as  free  and 
familiar  with  him  as  if  she  had  known  him  for 
years. 

"  I  did  not  like  to  see  this,  because,  notwith- 
standing Katrina's  innocence  and  guilelessness, 
I  feared  harm  would  come  out  of  it,  more  espe- 
cially when  one  day  I  saw  the  ofliicer  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Farmer  Bolschen,  and  noticed 
that  his  glance  was  frequently  directed  toward 
Katrina,  who  was  in  the  barnyard  feeding  the 
fowls. 

"  That  evening  the  farmer  sat  moodily  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  and  did  not,  as  was  his  wont,  join  in 
the  merry  conversation,  or  ask  Katrina  to  sing. 
But  once  or  twice  I  noticed  that  he  directed  a 
strange  glance  toward  his  daughter,  half  of  pride, 
half  of  pity  and  regret. 

"  The  next  day  1  noticed  the  farmer  and  the 
colonel  again  in  earnest  conversation,  and,  after 
a  little  while.  Dame  Bolschen  joined  them,  and 
that  evening  the  farmer  and  Colonel  Von  Held- 
burg  strolled  together  along  the  path  on  the  sum- 


mit of  the  cliff,  but  it  was  not  to  look  at  the 
scenery,  for  I  watched  them,  and  all  the  time  they 
were  in  clove  conversation,  and  the  colonel 
seemed  to  be  pleading  earnestly. 

"I  think  it  was  two  evenings  after  this  walk, 
when  Katrina  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  sketching 
a  sunset  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river — not  gaily  and 
with  a  light,  bounding  step,  as  she  usually  came, 
but  slowly,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  as  if  she  was  troubled  about  something, 
and  when  I  a^ked  her  what  was  the  matter,  and 
why  she  sighed  so  sadly,  for  I  could  see  her 
bosom  heave,  and  hear  her  long-drawn  respi- 
rations, she  did  not  answer  me,  but  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  put  aside  my  pencil  and  tablets,  and  seat- 
ing myself  on  the  turf,  told  K.itrina  to  sit  down 
beside  me,  and  having  comforted  her  in  some 
measure,  1  asked  her  again  what  ailed  her. 

"  '  (),  Herr  Marchmont !'  she  said,  sobbing  the 
while,  "  I  wish  Hermann  Krootz  would  come 
home,  or  that  Colonel  Von  Ileldburg  would 
leave  the  valley.  O,  why  did  he  come  here, 
when  we  were  so  happy  V 

"  Tears  checked  her  further  utterance  ;  but  I 
guessed  the  rest.  My  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
That  was  all.  By  degrees,  I  learnt  from  the 
weeping  girl  the  whole  story.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  called  her  aside  and  told  her  that 
Colonel  Von  Heldburg  had  asked  their  permis- 
sion to  take  Katnua  to  Vienna  and  make  her  his 
wife.  The  colonel  was  very  rich  and  powerful, 
and  he  had  promised  to  purchase  for  the  farmer 
and  his  dame  the  farm  which  they  had  rented, 
and  to  bestow  presents  upon  them  besides,  which 
would  make  them  not  only  the  richest  folks  in 
the  valley,  but  in  the  whole  country  round.  lie 
had  dazzled  their  simple  minds  with  stories  of 
the  grandeur  and  wealth  which  would  be  Katri- 
na's when  she  beciune  his  wife,  and  of  the  admi- 
ration which  her  beauty  would  call  forth  from 
the  noblest  and  proudest  in  the  great  city  of 
Vienna,  and  at  last  they  had  consented,  and  had 
called  their  daughter  and  repeated  to  her  what 
the  officer  had  said,  and  bade  her  to  forget  the 
poor  fisherman,  Hermann  Krootz. 

"'Poor  Hei'mann !  Never,  never!'  cried 
Katrina,  vehemently.  '  Sooner  than  forget  Her- 
mann, I  would  throw  myself  from  this  cliff, 
and  so  end  my  life  in  the  midst  of  the  dark, 
rolling  tide  beneath.  Hermann  would  die  too, 
and  then  wc  should  be  happy  together  in  another 
world  !' 

"  I  had  never  imagined  the  gentle  maiden  was 
capable  of  such  passion.  Her  form  dilated,  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven 
as  she  spoke,  as  if  appealing  to  God  for  assist- 
ance. I  was  alarmed,  lest  in  her  excitement  she 
would  immediately  put  her  threat  into  execution. 

"  I  s])oke  to  her  soothingly,  urged  her  to  be 
firm,  but  patient,  advised  her  to  avoid  the  colonel 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  tell  her  parents  that, 
although  in  everything  else  she  would  accede  to 
their  wishes,  she  never  could  give  up  her  be- 
trothed lover. 

"  After  this  I  saw  that  she  did  all  she  could  to 
avoid  the  colonel,  but  he  found  many  ways,  as- 
sisted as  he  was  by  her  parents,  to  meet  her 
alone,  and  he  would  speak  to  her  earnestly,  but 
always  gently  and  friendly,  thoitgh  she  seldom 
replied.  Her  parents,  too,  often  pleaded  ear- 
nestly with  her,  and  sometimes  appeared  to  be 
vexed  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  clung  to 
her  absent  lover. 

"  Nothing  they  could  urge  had  any  effect;  she 
quietly,  but  firmly  refused  to  listen  to  the 
colonel,  and  always  contrived  to  leave  the 
kitchen  when  he  entered  it,  on  some  -pretext  or 
other.  Still  she  went  about  her  dally  duties  as 
usual,  though  her  cheerfulness  and  gjrlish  buoy- 
ancy were  gone. 

"  One  day  I  noticed  four  soldiers  and  sergeant 
embark  on  board  a  boat,  and  I  asked  a  by- 
stander— one  of  the  Austrians — where  they  were 
going.  '  To  intercept  the  fishermen  at  the 
mouih  of  the  Danube,  for  the  conscript,'  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  but 
another  week  passed  away,  and  still  Hermann 
did  not  return,  though  it  was  long  past  the  time 
he  had  been  expected.  Katrina  wondered,  then 
she  becatrje  anxious,  and  then  alarmed.  She 
wondered  what  could  have  become  of  him. 

"  At  length  some  fishermen  who  had  left 
Odessa  long  after  Hermann  had  sailed  forborne, 
returned.  Katrina  was  by  this  time  almost  fran- 
tic with  alarm.  The  fishermen  lived  several 
miles  distant  from  the  valley  in  which  Farmer 
Bolschen's  cottage  stood.  But  one  evening,  un- 
known to  her  parents,  Katrina  set  forth  to  the 


hamlet,  resolved  to  question  them  respecting  her 
absent  lover. 

"  Nine,  ten  o'clock — midnight  came,  and  she 
had  not  relumed.  The  fanner  and  his  wife  be- 
came alarmed.  The  nciglihors  were  aroused  and 
it  was  resolved  to  search  the  mountain  passes. 
Colonel  Von  Heldburg  was  informed  of  her 
strange  absence,  and  soldiers  were  turned  out  to 
scour  the  mountain  roads  in  parties,  the  colonel 
heading  one  party  himself.  Jfe  was  as  much 
frightened  as  were  Katrina's  parents.  Indeed, 
he  ai)pearcd  almost  frantic  with  excitement. 
Nobody  in  the  valley  slept  that  night,  but  morn- 
ing dawned  and  still  there  was  no  tidings  of  the 
lost  Katrina. 

"  At  length,  when  the  farmer  and  his  dame, 
and  the  colonel,  had  almost  given  themselves  up 
to  despair,  a  party  of  soldiers  returned  to  the 
valley  toward  noon,  bringing  with  them  the 
absent  girl.  They  had  found  her  in  a  narrow 
pass,  several  miles  off,  near  the  hamlet,  lying  in- 
sensible in  the  road.  She  had,  apparently, 
fainted,  and  in  falling,  had  struck  her  head 
against  a  stone.  There  was  a  severe  wound 
on  her  temple,  which  had  bled  profusely.  She 
was  as  yet  scarcely  conscious,  but  she  recognized 
her  parents,  and  clinging  to  her  mother,  begged 
piteously  that  she  would  restore  to  her  her  lover. 
Once  the  colonel  ajjproachcd  the  couch  where 
she  lay,  but  she  uttvrcd  a  piercing  shriek  and 
strove  to  hide  her  head  in  the  bed  clothes.  Ho 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room,  and  dared  not 
venture  near  the  touch  again. 

"  Twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  she  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  relate  what  had  happened. 
Her  parents  were  still  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
her  leaving  home.  She  had  been  to  the  hamlet 
and  had  seen  the  fishermen,  and  had  learnt  from 
them  that  Hermann  and  all  his  boat's  crow  had 
been  seized  as  conscripts  the  very  moment  that 
they  had  set  foot  on  Austrian  territory,  and  had 
been  immediately  marched  off  to  Vieima,  with- 
out being  allowed  to  see  their  friends  and  bid 
them  farewell.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  but 
when  was  the  law  regarded  when  the  issue  lay 
between  the  minions  of  the  government  and  the 
helpless  peasantry  ? 

"  In  a  few  days  Katrina  so  far  recovered  as 
to  go  about  her  work  as  usual,  but  she  now  per- 
formed her  duties  in  moody  srlence,  speaking  to 
no  one  unless  spoken  to,  and  then  answering  yes 
or  no,  but  nothing  more. 

"  One  day,  at  the  end  ol  a  week,  a  stranger  to 
the  valley,  clad  in  the  ordinary  attire  of  the 
peasantry,  ntet  her  in  the  fields,  and  passing 
close  by  her,  whisi)ered  a  few  words  in  her  ear. 
I  had  noticed  him  lounging  about  for  some  time, 
as  if  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  people  of  the 
valley.     1  alone  saw  him  speak  to  Katrina. 

"  He  was  gone  in  a  moment,  as  soon  as  he  had 
delivered  his  message.  1  saw  Katrina  start,  and 
the  next  moment  she  was  bounding  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  river  as  swiftly  as  a  young  fawn. 
As  she  passed  by  me  without  observing  me,  I 
noticed  that  her  face  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
kindled  like  glowing  coals.  1  followed  her,  uit- 
seen,  and  watched  her  descending  the  cliff  so 
rapidly  and  heedlessly,  that  had  1  not  known  her 
agility,  I  should  have  been  fearful  lest  she  should 
slip  and  be  dashed  to  atoms  at  the  base  of  the 
precipice. 

"  In  a  few  moments  she  reached  the  beach, 
and  the  next  moment  was  clasped  in  the  em- 
brace of  a  tall,  athletic  young  man,  whose 
features,  however,  I  could  not  distinguish,  but 
I  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  Hermann,  her  lover, 
who  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and 
had  returned  to  the  valley.  My  suspicions  were 
soon  too  surely  confirmed. 

"  The  lovers  were  still  clasped  in  close  em- 
brace, when  two  soldiers  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  scene.  The  young  man  was  roughly  seized, 
his  arms  tightly  pinioned,  and  he  was  dragged  off 
by  his  captors,  who  paid  not  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  the  weeping  maiden. 
Katrina  stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  watching 
the  retreating  form  of  her  lover  as  he  was  hurried 
away  by  his  guards,  and  when  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  she  gave  utterance  to  a  pierc- 
ing shriek,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and  to  be 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  nrountain  passes, 
and  then  fall  senseless  to  the  ground. 

"  I  hastened  to  the  spot  where  she  lay,  calling 
at  the  same  time,  loudly  for  assistance.  A  peas- 
ant, at  work  in  a  field  near  by,  heard  me,  and 
came  to  my  aid  ;  between  us,  we  bore  the  un- 
conscious girl  home,  and  laid  her  on  her  couch. 

"  Colonel  Von  Heldburg,  hearing  something 
of  what  had  occurred,  hastened  to  the  cottage. 
The  farmer    and    his    wife   were    seated   near 
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Katrina's  couch.  She  still  remained  insensihle 
to  all  that  was  passing  around  her,  but  she 
called  incessantly  and  pitcously  upon  Herrmann. 
Sometimes  she  fancied  he  was  present,  and  then 
she  uttered  the  most  endearing  words,  then  she 
gently  upbraided  him  for  leaving  her,  and  again 
she  called  upon  the  colonel  and  begged  him  to 
restore  her  lover  to  her,  or  loaded  him  with  re- 
proaches for  his  cruelty. 

"  The  farmer  and  his  wife  were  stupified  with 
grief.  Bitterly  they  regretted  now  that  they  had 
listened  to  the  persuasions,  and  to  the  fine  prom- 
ises of  the  colonel.  Bitterly  they  regretted  that 
a  foolish  and  wicked  ambition  had  led  them  to 
create  all  this  misery,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  see 
their  only  child  the  wife  of  a  man  of  rank  and 
wealth,  rather  than  the  happy  bride  of  one  in  her 
own  sphere,  with  whom  she  would  have  lived 
happily  in  the  valley. 

"  When  the  colonel  entered  the  cottage,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  cruel  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings he  had  taken  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
humble  but  favored  rival.  I  could  not  help  re- 
monstrating with  him  upon  his  conduct.  The 
farmer  was  silent,  but  the  old  dame  loaded  him 
with  reproaches,  and  asked  him  why  he  had 
brought  sorrow  and  wretchedness  into  the  peace- 
ful valley.  I  expected  that  he  would  reply 
angrily,  but  he  bowed  his  head  and  remained  si- 
lent. He  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the 
misery  he  had  wrought,  and  as  he  rose  to  quit 
the  room,  I  heard  him  say,  as  if  unconscious  that 
he  was  speaking  aloud,  '  Would  to  God  I  had 
never  been  sent  on  this  duty  1' 

"Toward  evening  Katrina  fell  into  a  quiet 
slumber.  Her  mother,  who  bad  sat  at  her  bed- 
side all  the  day,  rose  to  take  some  refreshment. 
We  all  left  the  apartment  and  Katrina  was  left 
sleeping,  alone. 

"  In  half  an  hour,  when  dame  Bolschen  re- 
turned to  the  chamber,  it  was  vacant.  Katrina 
had  risen  from  her  bed.  The  old  dame  sought 
her  through  the  house,  but  she  could  not  be 
found.  The  farmer  and  I  started  oflF  to  search 
the  neighborhood,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  wo  saw  her  slender  form,  clad  only  in  her 
-  night-dress,  standing  on  the  very  verge  of  one  of 
the  most  precipitous  cliffs,  just  over  the  spot 
where  she  had  met  her  lover  in  the  morning.  It 
was  dark,  for  the  sun  had  gone  down  an  hour  be- 
fore. Still  the  rich  color  of  the  golden  sunset 
lingered  in  the  horizon,  and  the  moonbeams, 
struggling  through  a  mass  of  dark  clouds,  and 
the  ruddy  glare  from  a  lighted  pine  torch  which 
Katrina  held  aloft,  shod  a  strange,  unnatural 
light  over  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery. 

"  The  farmer  and  I  were  terribly  frightened. 
We  hesitated  to  approach  her  from  behind,  lest, 
impelled  by  fear,  she  should  make  a  false  step, 
when  she  must  inevitably  bo  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  precipice. 
She  was  gazing  intently  at  the  beach,  as  if  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  her  lover  approach. 
We  proceeded  very  cautiously,  until  we  had 
nearly  reached  the  spot  where  she  stood.  At  this 
moment,  the  colonel,  who  had  heard  of  her  flight 
from  the  cottage,  and  who,  unknown  to  us,  had 
joined  in  the  search  for  her,  emerged  from  a  pass 
in  the  cliff,  and  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the 
maiden. 

"  Alarmed  at  her  peril,  or  fearful  that  she  in- 
tended to  cast  herself  from  the  di/,/,y  height  on 
which  she  stood,  on  to  the  rocks  beneath,  he  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  horror,  and  called  to  her 
by  name — '  Katrina  !'  The  young  girl  heard  the 
cry  and  recognized  the  voice.  She  turned  her 
heatl  and  saw  three  figures  advancing  toward  her 
amid  the  gloom,  rendered  deeper  in  her  eyes,  in 
consequence  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  of  the 
blazing  torch.  Tossing  her  arms  wildly  above 
her  head,  she  gave  one  shrill,  piercing  shriek, 
sprang  forward,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  dark 
abyss  ! 

"  A  simultaneous  cry  of  horror  burst  from  all 
who  witnessed  the  fearful  leap,  and  then  the  old 
farmer  fell  senseless  to  the  earth.  '  Slay  with 
with  him  !  Call  for  assistance  !'  I  shouted  to  the 
colonel,  and  then  darting  away,  I  descended  to 
the  beach  by  the  nearest  practicable  descent. 

"  I  shuddered  as  I  approached  the  spot  be- 
neath the  cliff  where  I  knew  the  body  of  the  poor 
girl  must  have  fallen.  She  was,  as  1  was  well 
aware  I  should  find  her,  perfectly  lifeless  and 
sadly  mangled.  She  had  struck  her  head  against 
a  rock  in  her  descent,  and  must  have  been  sense- 
less, if  not  dead,  before  she  reached  the  bottom. 
The  pine  torch  was  still  blazing  near  her.  It 
had  set  fire  to  some  dry  shrubbery,  and  in 
another  moment  her  clothing  would  have  been 
on  fire.     I  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  into  the 


river,  where  it  blazed  for  a  short  time  and*lhcn 
was  extinguished  with  a  hissing  sound  as  the 
waves  flowed  over  it. 

"  The  sad  news  spread  rapidly  through  the 
valley,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  crowd  had  assem- 
bled beneath  the  cliff.  The  lifeless  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  girl  were  tenderly  conveyed 
home,  and  on  the  following  day  she  was  interred 
in  the  burying  ground,  near  the  hamlet,  having 
been  followed  to  the  grave  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley.  The  young  maidens,  six  of 
whom  carried  the  pall,  all  being  dressed  in 
white.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  scene.  There  was  not 
a  dry  eye  in  the  multitude  that  witnessed  the 
ceremony. 

"  The  colonel  removed  from  the  cottage  and 
shut  himself  up  in  a  room  that  he  had  hired  from 
a  neighbor  of  the  farmer's.  He  sent  a  messenger 
to  Vienna,  and  in  a  short  time  orders  arrived 
for  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  valley. 

"  When  the  day  arrived  on  which  they  were 
to  leave,  the  colonel  was  not  to  be  found. 
Search  was  made  for  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
soldiers  departed  without  him.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  had  secretly  departed  before  the  orders 
arrived  from  Vienna,  but  three  days  after  the 
soldiers  had  left,  the  body  of  their  unfortunate 
commander  was  discovered  beneath  the  cliffs,  a 
few  rods  distant  from  the  spot  where  Katrina 
had  fallen.  He  was  dead,  and  upon  examin- 
ation, it  was  discovered  that  a  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  brains.  No  pistol  was  found  near 
him,  but  it  was  surmised  that,  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  his  sad  reflections  when  he  thought  of 
the  misery  he  had  wrought  in  the  once  happy 
valley,  he  had  wandered  to  the  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence. 

"  I  still  remained  for  a  short  time  with  the  be- 
reaved parents.  They  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  my  departure,  but  I  sketched  no  more.  I  had 
no  spirits  to  do  so.  I  was  very  anxious  to  leave 
the  place. 

"  At  last  I  fixed  the  period  of  my  departure. 
The  night  before  I  left,  I  strolled  from  the  farm- 
house in  the  direction  of  the  cliffs.  I  don't  know 
what  led  me  to  do  so.  I  seemed  to  be  led  in 
that  direction  against  ray  will,  for  I  would  rather 
have  avoided  the  spot.  It  was  just  such  another 
evening  as  that  on  which  Katrina  had  sprung 
from  the  cliff,  and  nearly  the  same  hour.  I  stood 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
then  still,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  on  my  part, 
descended  to  the  beach. 

At  this  moment  a  bright  light  shed  its  glare 
over  the  water.  I  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  cliff,  and  witnessed  there  a  sight  which 
made  my  blood  run  chill.  There  stood  the  fig- 
ure of  ICatrina,  holding  aloft  the  torch,  as  I  had 
seen  her  on  that  fatal  evening.  She  was,  seem- 
ingly, clad  in  the  same  long,  white  dress,  but  it 
appeared  as  if  it  were  transparent,  and,  as  I 
gazed,  that  I  could  discern  the  landscape  be- 
yond, as  if  the  figure  were  but  a  mist,  wearing 
her  form.  A  shudder  thrilled  me  to  the  very 
marrow,  and  turning  my  head  away,  I  saw  before 
me,  on  the  beach,  the  figure  of  the  young  man 
whom  I  had  seen  clasped  in  Katrina's  embrace 
when  they  were  surprised  by  the  soldiers.  I  ad- 
vanced toward  him,  resolved  to  speak  to  him, 
and  I  approached  near  enough  to  see  his  features, 
but  just  as  I  opened  my  lips  he  vanished,  and 
stretched  before  me  on  the  beach,  lifeless  and 
bleeding,  lay  the  body  of  the  colonel.  I  could 
not  speak.  My  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  1  essayed  to  leave  the  spot,  but  1  seemed 
glued  "to  it.  I  could  not  move  a  limb.  Gradu- 
ally I  lost  my  senses,  and  when  again  I  became 
conscious,  I  was  lying  on  the  beach,  chilled  with 
cold,  and  almost  paralyzed.  I  rose  with  diffi- 
culty and  retraced  my  steps  to  the  farm-house. 
It  was  midnight.  The  farmer  and  his  dame 
were  siill  up  waiting  for  me,  and  beginning  to 
feel  alarmed  at  my  unaccustomed  delay. 

"  An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  them 
when  I  entered  the  room.  At  the  same  moment 
I  caught  the  reflection  of  my  face  in  a  broken 
mirror  which  bung  against  the  wall,  and  started 
back  in  dismay.  My  dark  brown  hair  was  per- 
fectly white!  The  shock  I  had  experienced 
had  affected  my  brain,  and  caused  this  strange 
metamoii)hosis.  I  explained  what  I  had  wit- 
nessed to  the  wondering  and  frightened  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  then  snatched  a  Tew  hours  of 
needful  rest.  The  next  morning,  at  an  early 
hour,  I  quitted  the  valley,  and  have  never  since 
visited  it ;  but  the  scene  I  witnessed  on  that  ter- 
rible evening  made  such  an  impression  on  my 
imagination  that  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  paint 
it.  For  throe  years  it  has  occupied  my  time. 
Still  I  cannot  complete  it  to  my  satiifacliou.     I 


cannot  paint  the  ghostly  figures  as  they  appeared 
to  me." 

"  Leave  them  out,  all  but  that  of  the  female," 
I  advised.  "  Your  picture  then  will  be  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind." 

"  No,  no.  That  must  not  be,"  he  replied.  "I 
must  complete  it,  or  work  at  it  until  death  re- 
leases me." 

"Did  you  never  hear  what  became  of  Hermann 
Krootz  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Only  this.  One  day — many  months  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  tragedy — towards  dusk,  I 
stood  watching  a  review  of  the  guards  at  Vienna. 
A  soldier  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks  and  ap- 
proached me.  I  recognized  the  figure  and 
features  of  the  young  man  who  had  met  me  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Danube,  and  who  had  so  myste- 
riously disappeared  on  my  approach.  '  I  am 
Hermann  Krootz,'  he  said.  '  Katrina  is  re- 
venged, /shot  the  colonel  through  the  brain  and 
then  flung  the  pistol  into  the  river.'  I  was  about 
to  reply,  when  the  figure  vani^hed,  and  the  line 
of  soldiers  stood  before  mo  unbroken.  No  one 
but  myself  seemed  to  have  •seen  a  soldier  leave 
the  ranks." 

"  It  is  a  strange  story,"  I  said,  when  the  artist 
had  concluded  his  relation,  "  but  I  thank  you  for 
it.  I  shall  now  regard  your  position  with  in- 
creased interest."  Saying  this  I  rose,  and  bid- 
ding the  painter  goodnight,  I  retired  to  my  own 
room. 

I  frequently  saw  the  picture  after  this,  but  it 
was  never  nearer  its  completion.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  ever  been  completed  ;  but  about  a 
year  afterward  I  read  in  a  German  paper  an  ac 
count  of  the  death,  at  Padua,  of  Herr  Von  Arn- 
stein,  the  promising  young  artist  of  Frankfort. 
It  was  reported  that  he  had  died  from  the  exces- 
sive use  of  opium,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  habitually,  in  incredible  quantities.  He 
had  left  behind  him  a  magnificent  picture  in  an 
unfinished  state. 

It  has  often  struck  me  since  I  read  of  the 
artist's  death,  whether  or  not  the  story  he  told 
me  was  a  myth — a  mere  freak  of  the  imagination. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  using  opium  in  large 
quantities,  in  order  to  induce  fanciful  and  vivid 
dreams.  It  is  possible,  nay  it  is  probable,  that 
such  was  the  case. 


<  ^•^  > 


SIR  E.  B.  LITTON. 

The  mainspring  of  his  career  is  ambition.  He 
was  early  smitten  with  the  passion  to  excel,  the 
unconquerable  desire  to  make  a  great  name  and 
position  for  himself  in  the  world.  But  his  ambi- 
tion was  not  of  a  narrow,  selfi^  kind — the  mere 
lust  of  power  and  desire  to  rule ;  it  was  the  more 
generous  ambition  of  the  scholar  and  the  states- 
man, the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  as  its  work- 
ing throughout  sufficiently  proves.  He  was  re- 
solved to  become  great,  to  distinguish  himself 
amongst  his  fellows  by  wise  words  and  noble 
works.  But  he  early  recognized  the  truth  that 
true  greatness  can  only  be  obtained  by  breadth 
and  force  of  intellect;  and  exercise  being  the 
condition  of  strength,  he  devoted  himself  with 
quenchless  ardor  to  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment of  his  mental  powers.  And  the  notion  of 
culture  ho  formed  on  leaving  college,  and  which 
he  has  preserved  faithfully  in  the  main  ever  since, 
is  a  catholic  and  true  one.  In  order  to  secure 
depth  and  harmony  of  raental  power,  he  deter- 
mmed  to  devote  hiraself  to  a  life  of  blended 
thought  and  action,  and  this  determination  is  the 
germ  of  his  literary  and  political  career.  In  one 
of  his  vacant  rambles  while  at  Cambridge,  he 
first  dreamt  the  dream  of  authorship  on  the  banks 
of  Windermere,  and  before  leaving  college  the 
dream  became  a  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  politi- 
cal club  of  the  Union,  and  was  elected  president 
of  that  undergraduate  parliament.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  better  writer  than 
speaker,  and  literature  at  this  time  had  greater 
charms  for  him  than  politics.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  hope  inspired  by  his  am- 
bition of  distinguishing  himself  in  parliament, 
and  eventually  taking  part  in  the  government  of 
the  country  — LiteraTy  Gazette. 
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HOSPITALITY. 

I  have  a  higher  reverence  for  the  virtues 
of  hospitality  than  we  seem  to  set  upon  it  at 
present.  When  a  Turk  regales  a  Christian  with 
iiara  (as  it  happened  at  Athens  last  winter),  when 
a  priest  in  Lent  roasts  his  turkey  for  you,  when 
an  advocate  of  the  Maine  Law  gives  his  German 
friend  a  glass  of  wine,  when  some  of  my  anti- 
tobacco  friends  allow  me  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the 
hack  parlor  with  the  windows  open,  there  is  a 
sacrifice  of  self  on  the  altar  of  common  human- 
ity. True  hospitality  involves  a  consideration 
for  each  other's  habits — not  our  excessex,  mind 
you,  but  our  usual  habits  of  life — even  when  they- 
differ  on  such  serious  considerations  as  1  have 
mentioned.  But  I  have  dined  with  vegetarians 
who  said,  "  Meat  is  unwholesome,  so  my  con- 
science will  not  let  me  give  it  to  you  ;"  or  with 
the  ventilators,  who  proclaim  that  "  fires  in  bed- 
rooms are  injurious,"  and  I  was  starved  and 
frozen. — Bayard  Taijlur, 


THE  FRENCH   LEATHER   OF  COMMERCE. 

For  many  years  the  French  varnished  leather 
has  been  held  in  high  estimation,  on  account  of 
its  durability,  fineness,  and  exquisite  polish. 
The  process  of  its  manufacture  comprises  two 
operations.  First,  the  preparation  of  the  skin, 
for  tanning ;  and  second,  the  varnishing  of  the 
leather  thus  dressed.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
leather,  linseed  oil,  made  to  dry  quick  by  means 
of  metallic  oxides  and  salt,  is  employed  as  the 
basis.  For  each  twenty-two  gallons  of  linseed 
oil,  twenty-two  pounds  of  white  lead  and  twenty- 
two  pounds  of  litharge  are  employed,  and  the  oil 
boiled  with  those  ingredients  until  it  has  attained 
the  consistency  of  syrup.  This  preparation, 
mixed  either  with  chalk  or  ochres,  is  applied  to 
the  leather  by  means  of  appropriate  tools,  and 
well  worked  into  the  pores  ;  three  or  four  layers 
are  applied  in  succession,  taking  care  to  dry  each 
layer  thoroughly  before  the  application  of  the 
next  coating.  Four  or  five  coatings  of  the  dried 
linseed  oil,  without  the  admixture  of  the  earthly 
substances,  are  then  given,  and  the  addition  of 
some  fine  ivory  black,  and  some  oil  of  turpentine, 
is  usually  made  to  the  oil.  These  coatings  are 
put  on  very  thin,  and  when  carefully  dried  the 
leather  rubbed  over  with  fine  pummice  stone 
powder,  to  render  the  surface  completely  smooth 
and  even,  for  the  reception  of  the  varnish. 

The  varnish  used  in  this  manufacture  is  com- 
posed as  follows  :  Ten  pounds  of  oil  prepared  as 
above,  half  a  pound  of  asphalt,  five  pounds  of 
copal  varnish,  and  ten  pounds  of  turpentine. 
The  oil  and  asphalt  are  first  boiled  together,  the 
copal  varnish  and  turpentine  added  afterward, 
and  the  mixture  is  well  stirred.  Instead  of 
asphalt,  Prussian  blue  or  ivory  black  is  some- 
times employed.  This  varnish  is  kept  in  a 
warm  place  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is 
used.  The  greatest  possible  care  has  to  betaken 
both  before  and  during  the  application  of  the 
varnish  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  any  dust  to 
the  leather.  When  varnished,  the  leather  is  put 
into  drying  stoves,  heated  to  about  two  hundred 
degrees  or  more. —  Commercial  Bulletin. 


TERRIBLE  AFFLICTION. 

Mr.  Elliot  Barrett,  of  Chester,  who  lives  about 
a  mile  southeast  of  Chester  village,  has  been 
afflicted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  a 
severe  rheumatic  complaint.  For  twenty  years 
he  has  lain  on  his  back,  entirely  helpless,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  lie  in  any  other  position. 
The  coldest  day  in  winter,  as  well  as  the  hottest 
day  in  summer,  when  the  heat  is  enough  to  peel 
the  parched  flesh  from  his  aching  body,  finds  him 
in  the  same  position,  unable  to  move  a  particle, 
even  to  rest  for  a  moment.  He  has  often  said 
to  ns,  "  If  I  could  only  turn  over  for  one  hour 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  would  be  a  great  re- 
lief." The  only  motion  of  which  he  is  capable, 
besides  the  organ  of  speech,  is  the  movement  of 
one  of  his  skeleton  arms,  the  left,  with  which  ho 
feeds  himself  with  a  teaspoon,  as  he  can  move 
his  jaw  just  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the 
spoon.  Yet  amid  his  acute  and  terrible  suffer- 
ings, never  a  murmur  escapes  his  lips,  but  he  is 
always  resigned  and  cheerful  ;  though  his  buoy- 
ancy does  n<ft  arise  from  animal  spirits,  but  a 
natural  cheerfulness  and  constant  hopefulness, 
for  religious  faith  sustains  and  gives  warmth  and 
steadiness  to  his  spirits.  This  faith  carries  him 
through  the  heavy  trials  to  which  he  is  subject, 
and  over  the  dark  journey  of  his  pilgrimage. 
—  (ilenn's  Falls  Mfsseiiyer. 


PECULIAR  MODE  OF  MAKING  RAZORS. 

The  London  Artizan  describes  the  mode  adopt- 
ed by  M.  Picault,  in  manufacturing  the  cele- 
brated razors  which  bear  his  name.  He  first  pre- 
pares j)lates  of  cast  steel,  laminated  to  the  thick- 
ness which  the  blades  are  to  have,  and  having 
two  opposite  sides  forged  to  a  coarse  edge. 
These  plates  aj-e  placed  in  shears,  which  at  one 
cut  produces  it  blade.  Upon  these  blades  M. 
Picault  stamps  his  mark,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  cut- 
ting hammer,  he  impresses  a  number  of  striated 
or  grooved  lines  upon  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
blade  where  it  is  to  be  fitted  into  the  back.  The 
back  itself  is  formed  of  soft  cast  iron,  planed  and 
polished,  so  as  to  retain  none  of  the  roughness  of 
the  casting.  A  groove  is  formed  by  a  simple 
mechanical  process  in  one  of  the  edges,  and  into 
this  is  fitted  the  blade  previously  prepared.  The 
blade  and  back  thus  joined,  are  placed  in  the 
swage  or  stamp,  having  the  form  of  the  hack, 
and  subjected  to  a  considerable  pressure  by 
means  of  a  lever,  the  eft'eet  of  which  is  to  fix  the 
blade  in  the  groove,  where  it  is  held  tightly,  by 
means  of  the  grooves  cut  in  the  blade,  and  into 
which  the  soft  cast  iron  is,  as  it  were,  squeezed. 
The  razor  is  then  completed  by  the  usual  oper- 
ation of  grinding. 

THE  ELDER  BUSH. 

It  is  not  known  to  many  persons  that  the  com- 
mon elder  bush  of  our  country  is  a  great  safe- 
guard against  the  devastations  of  insects.  If 
any  one  will  notice,  it  will  bo  found  that  worms 
or  insects  never  touch  the  elder.  The  fact  was 
the  initial-point  of  experiments  of  an  English- 
man in  1694,  and  he  communicated  the  results  of 
his  experiments  to  a  London  magazine.  Acci- 
dent exhumed  his  old  work,  and  a  Kentucky  cor- 
respondent last  year  communicated  to  the  Dollar 
NuAspaper  a  copy  of  the  practical  results  as  as- 
serted by  the  English  experimenter ;  that  the 
leaves  of  the  elder,  scattered  over  cabbage,  cu- 
cumbers, squashes,  and  other  plants  subjected  to 
the  ravages  of  insects,  may  he  saved  by  placing 
on  the  branches  and  through  the  tree  bunches  of 
elder  leaves. — Herkimer  .fuurnul. 
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A  FEARFUL  SWIM  FOR  LIFE. 

About  twenty  years  a^o,  a  British  man-of-war 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  principal  h  irbor  of 
Antigua,  which,  as  most  people  know,  forms  one 
of  the  group  called  the  West  India  Islands. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day  in  the  baginning  of 
Jane.  The  heavy  fog,  which  at  that  time  of 
year  occasionally  hangs  like  a  curtain  over  every- 
thing, had  been  dispersed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  was  rolling  slowly  back  to  the 
horizon.  Th9  surface  of  the  sea  was  like  a  mir- 
ror, only  disturbed  by  an  occasionally  black  fin 
that  rippled  lazily  throu^jh  the  water  f.)r  a  little 
distance,  and  disappeared  as  its  possessor  sunk 
again  in  the  depths  beneath.  As  the  sun,  how- 
ever, rose  towards  the  meridian,  a  breeze  began 
to  spring  up — not  cool  and  steady,  but  coming 
now  and  then  in  irregular  puffs,  and  hot  as  the 
breath  of  an  oven.  Notwithstanding  the  suspi- 
cions appearance  of  the  weather,  and  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  barometer,  a  party  of  midshipmen 
asked  permission  to  take  the  pinnace  for  a  few 
hours'  sail,  and  obt.iined  it,  but  on  the  condition 
that  they  should  not  go  far  from  the  ship.  The 
party,  consisting  of  six  middies  and  two  mates, 
started  accordingly  in  great  spirits.  The  tide 
was  running  out  in  great  force,  and  they  were 
soon  outside  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  slip- 
ping down  the  side  of  the  island  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  with  the  full  strength  of  the  ebb.  One 
of  the  mates  was  at  the  helm,  a  middy  with  the 


They  had  both  resolved  to  stick  to  one  another 
as  long  as  they  lasted,  both  for  mutual  encour- 
agement and  some  sort  of  protection  against  the 
much  dreaded  shark.  For  nearly  an  hour  they 
swam  on,  sometimes  lying  on  their  back  to  rest, 
sometiran  striking  out  again  for  dear  life.  Up 
to  this  timj,  although  much  fatigued,  they  had 
seen  no  sharks  ;  and  they  were  encouraged  by  a 
glimpse,  through  a  break  in  the  gale,  of  the  land, 
as  it  rose  above  its  white  fringe  of  breakers.  But 
all  at  once  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  black  fins.  Still  they  mechanically  swam  on, 
and  to  their  surprise  the  sharks,  although  playing 
all  around  them,  did  not  touch  them.  They 
male  continual  short  rushes  at  them ;  or,  turn- 
ing on  their  backs,  they  would  open  their  mon- 
strous jaws  and  close  their  teeth  with  a  loud  clash 
within  a  few  inches  of  their  victim's  body.  At 
last,  however,  they  succeeded  in  nearing  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  island  ;  the  sharks  one  by  one 
left  them.  Tney  struggled  up  to  the  beach,  and 
laid  down  for  a  few  minutes,  utterly  worn  out; 
but  the  thouj;ht  of  their  comrades  clinging  to 
the  upturno  I  boat  roused  them  to  fresh  exertions. 
After  staggering  on  for  about  half  a  mile  in  the 
direction  of  some  houses,  an  offi  ;er  fortunately 
passed  and  recognized  them.  In  a  faw  minutes 
their  story  wis  told,  and  prompt  measures  wore 
adopted  to  roscno  the  remainder  of  the  party. 
Boats  were  quickly  launched  under  the  lee  of  the 
island,  and  the  two  mates,  although  nearly  dead 


OLD  ANECDOTE  OF  A  DOG. 

One  day  when  Dumont,  a  tradesman  of  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  was  walking  in  the  Boulevard  St. 
Antoine,  with  a  friend,  he  offered  to  lay  a  wager 
with  the  latter,  that  if  he  were  to  hide  asix-livre 
piece  in  the  dust  his  dog  would  discover  and 
bring  it  to  him.  The  wager  was  accepted,  and 
the  piece  of  money  secreted,  after  being  carefully 
marked.  When  the  two  had  proceeded  some 
distance  from  the  spot,  M.  Dumond  called  to  his 
dog  that  he  had  lost  something,  and  ordered  him 
to  seek  it.  Caniche  immediately  turned  back, 
and  his  master  and  his  companion  pursued  their 
walk  to  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  Meanwhile,  a  trav- 
eller, who  happened  to  be  just  then  returning  in 
a  smill  chaise  from  Vincennes,  perceived  the 
piece  of  money  which  his  horse  had  kicked  up 
from  its  hiding-pla;e ;  he  alighted,  took  it  up, 
and  drove  to  his  inn  in  the  Rue  Pont-aux- 
Choux. 

Caniche  had  just  reached  the  spot  in  search  of 
the  lost  piece,  when  the  stranger  picked  it  up. 
He  followed  the  chiise,  went  into  the  inn,  and 
tftuck  close  to  the  traveller.  Having  scented  the 
coin  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  bring  back,  he 
leaped  up  incessantly  at  and  about  him.  The  trav- 
eller, supposing  him  to  be  some  dog  that  had 
been  lost  or  left  behind  by  his  miister,  regarded 
his  different  movements  as  marks  of  fondness ; 
and  as  the  animal  was  handsome,  ho  determined 
to  keep  him.     He  gave  him  a  good  supper,  and 


CHINESE  FORT  ON  THE  HONG-KIANG. 

The  accompanying  landscape  is  strikingly 
Chinese  in  its  character,  and  contrasts  forcibly 
with  the  scenery  we  are  in  the  habit  of  beholding. 
The  bold  hills,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  the  ranges 
of  fortified  walls,  and  the  singular  craft  floating 
on  the  wave,  transport  us  in  imagination  to  the 
far  East,  the  land  of  romance  and  mystery ;  bat 
of  which  we  are  beginning  to  have  glimp.ses  and 
revelations,  and  with  which  our  intercourse  in  the 
future  will  be  more  constant  and  more  satisfacto- 
ry. The  Chinese  Empire,  with  its  hoary  and 
moss-grown  institutions,  is  on  the  eve  of  great  or- 
ganic changes.  Mined  beneath  by  intestine  con- 
vulsions, it  has  been  impolitic  or  unfortunate 
enough  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  leading 
powers  of  the  globe.  The  gates  of  an  empire 
that  should  have  been  opened  spontaneously,  have 
been  driven  in  by  cannon,  and  now  European 
civilization  will  flow  in  with  its  blessings  and  at- 
tendant evils.  For  centuries  China  has  stood 
forth  against  the  outside  pressure,  but  then  for 
centuries  China  has  been  a  unit  within  her  walls. 
The  imperial  government,  during  along  lapse  of 
time,  has  known  how  to  maintain  the  terror  of 
its  might.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  rebellion 
has  dared  to  raise  its  hydra  head,  and  that  rebel 
armies,  swelled  by  disloyalty  to  formidable  num- 
bers, have  swept  through  several  provinces,  driv- 
ing the  dragon  before  them,  and  carrying  dismay 
to  the  guarded  recesses  of  the  Imperial  I'alace  of 


CHINESE   FORT   ON   THE  RIVER   HONG-KIANa 


sheets,  and  tho  rest  stretched  lazily  about  the 
boat,  smoking  and  talking,  when,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, a  violent  sijuall  struck  them,  and  the  light 
boat  capsized  in  an  instant.  All  its  crew  were 
immersed,  but  soon  made  their  appearance  again, 
and  in  a  short  time  were  collected  on  the  keel  ot 
their  upturned  boat.  They  then  held  a  consul- 
tation on  their  condition,  and  the  chances  for 
and  against  their  rescue.  The  prospect  of  affairs 
was  certainly  not  inspiring,  and  to  people  pos- 
sessed of  less  buoyant  dispositions  than  them- 
selves, would  have  appeared  hopeless.  They 
were  clinging  to  the  wreck  of  a  small  boat,  their 
ship  was  hidden  from  sight  by  clouds  of  rain— 
for  tho  storm  had  now  come  on  in  all  its  fury — 
and  the  land  was  invisible  from  the  same  cause. 
The  sea  was  rising  fast,  the  wind  blowing  a  per- 
fect hurricane,  and,  worse  than  all  that,  they  were 
drifting  with  full  force  of  wind  and  tide  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  once  there,  out  of  the  track  of 
vessels  and  far  from  land,  their  fate  would  be 
certain.  At  last,  the  two  mates  determined  upon 
a  plan,  which  nothing  but  the  desperate  emer- 
gency of  the  case  could  have  suggested.  It  was 
to  attempt  to  swim  ashore.  The  land  was  about 
three  miles  from  them ;  they  were  both  first-rate 
swimmers,  and,  as  far  as  the  distance  was  con- 
cerned, might  have  attempted  it  on  a  calm  day 
without  much  fear  of  failure  ;  but  in  a  heavy  sea 
the  case  was  different,  and  both  wind  and  tide, 
thought  not  dead  against  them,  combined  to 
sweep  them  down  under  the  lee  of  the  island. 
Above  all,  the  place  swarmed  with  sharks. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  these  two  brave  fel- 
lows stripped  to  tho  skin,  and  leaped  into  the  sea. 


from  exhaustion,  earnestly  persisted  in  embark- 
ing in  them. 

The  danger  was  not  yet  over,  for  the  sea  was 
running  mountains  high ;  the  gale  had  little 
abated,  and  the  night  was  coming  on  fast.  After 
a  long  and  hard  pull,  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
the  missing  ones.  It  had  become  quite  dark,  and 
they  were  beginning  to  despair.  One  boat  had 
already  turned  towards  the  shore,  when,  by  the 
light  of  a  vivid  flash,  they  saw  on  the  crest  of  a 
huge  wave  the  dismantled  boat  with  its  knot  of 
half-drowned  boys.  They  soon  pulled  up  to  it, 
and  found  that  they  were  all  there.  They,  too, 
had  begun  to  despair;  had  feared  their  two 
brave  comrades  had  perished  ;  and  were  weary 
and  half-suffocated  by  the  constant  seas  that 
were  continually  breaking  over  them.  On  reach- 
ing the  shore,  the  two  brave  mates  gave  in.  The 
re-action  which  followed  their  exertions  and  ex- 
posure was  great  and  dangerous.  One  died,  a 
victim  to  his  heroism  ;  the  other  lived,  but  his 
health  was  seriously  injured,  and  his  powers  of 
mind  badly  affected  by  all  that  he  had  gone 
through. 

Their  wonderful  escape  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  the  spot  where  they  landed 
was  the  site  of  the  slaughter-house  for  the  troops, 
and  that  the  sharks  were  sated  with  the  offal 
thrown  into  the  sea  at  that  time.  If,  however, 
only  a  few  drops  of  blood  had  tinged  the  water, 
the  case  would  have  been  very  different ;  for 
sharks,  like  beast  of  prey,  are  roused  to  fury  by 
the  sight  of  it,  and  in  the  condition  of  these  two 
poor  fellows,  the  slightest  scratch  would  have 
been  instantly  fatal  to  them. — Chamber's  Joumai. 


on  retiring  to  bed,  took  him  with  him  to  his 
chamber.  No  sooner  had  he  pulled  off  his 
breeches  than  they  were  seized  by  the  dog ;  the 
owner  conceiving  that  he  wanted  to  play  with 
them,  took  them  away  again.  The  animal  be- 
gan to  bark  at  the  door,  which  the  traveller 
opened,  nnder  the  idea  that  the  dog  wanted  to  go 
out.  Caniche  snatched  up  the  breeches,  and 
away  ho  flew.  The  traveller  posted  after  him, 
with  his  nightcap  and  literally  sans  culottes. 
Anxiety  for  the  fate  of  a  ])ur3C  full  of  gold  Na- 
poleons, of  forty  francs  each,  which  was  in  one 
of  the  pockets,  gave  redoubled  velocity  to  his 
steps. 

Caniche  ran  with  full  speed  to  his  master's 
house,  where  the  stranger  arrived  a  moment  af- 
terwards breathless  and  enraged.  He  accused 
tho  dog  of  robbing  him.  "  Sir,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, "  my  dog  is  a  very  faithful  creature  ;  and  if 
he  has  run  away  with  your  breeches,  it  is  because 
you  have  in  them  money  which  does  not  belong 
to  you."  The  traveller  became  still  more  exas- 
perated. "  Compose  yourself,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
other  smiling ;  "  without  doubt  there  is  in  your 
purse  a  six-livre  piece,  with  such  and  such  marks, 
which  you  have  picked  up  in  the  Boulevard  St. 
Antoine,  and  which  I  threw  down  there  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  my  dog  would  bring  it  back 
again.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  robbery  which 
has  been  committed  upon  you."  The  stranger's 
rage  now  yielded  to  astonishment ;  he  delivered 
the  sixlivre  piece  to  the  owner,  and  could  not 
forbear  caressing  the  dog  which  had  given  him 
so  much  uneasiness  and  such  an  unpleasant 
chase. — Anecdotes  of  Dogs,  by  Edward  Jesse. 


Pekin.  To  think  of  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
native-born  Chinamen  voluntarily  amputating 
their  pig-tails  and  taking  up  arms  against  the 
"  brother  of  the  sun !"  In  their  conflicts  with  Eu- 
ropean powers,  the  Chinese  in  every  case  have 
been  worsted,  though  the  records  of  the  late  war 
show  that  a  gallant  resistance  was  on  many  occa- 
sions made  by  the  braves.  The  river  forts,  such  as 
that  shown  inourengraving,  were  frequently  well 
manned;  and  the  heavy  artillery  served  with  a 
precision  not  known  during  tho  old  Chinese  war. 


S.  BOSTON  HORSE-RAILROAD  STA'HON. 

The  second  picture  on  page  344,  was  drawn 
expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Waud,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent local  view  representing  the  arriving  and  do- 
parting  cars,  and  the  tracks  of  the  South  Boston 
Horse  Railroad,  in  the  lower  part  of  Summer 
Street.  The  surroundmg  buildings  are  delin- 
eated with  photograph  accuracy.  The  horse 
railroad  system  is  developing  with  the  zeal  which 
in  Boston  stimulates  all  new  projects,  particular- 
ly those  which  have  utility  as  their  basis.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  benefits  conferred  by  these 
railroads,  though  the  opposition  from  persons 
engaged  in  teaming,  and  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing goods  in  the  crowded,  narrow  streets  of  a 
city,  is  natural.  Summer  Street,  partially  rep- 
resented in  our  drawing,  has  become  a  great 
business  street,  and  the  private  dwelling-houses 
yet  remaining  mu.st  soon  be  surrendered  to  the 
exigencies  of  trade  and  commerce.  Throughout 
its  length  the  greatest  activity  now  prevails.  The 
new  structures  erected  are  fill  beautiful,  and  the 
perspective  presented  is  pleasing  and  striking. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  INDIAN. 

BY   MRS.    S.    P.    MBSr-RVE   U.VTES. 

Where  the  hills  of  the  we.»t  in  grandeur  ri.-e, 

Till  their  FUOiniita  ilarken  the  azure  fkies, 

And  the  fleet  deer  roams  through  the  pathless  wood, 

O'er  crags  where  morUl  hath  never  stood, 

Still  bounding  onward  wild  and  free, 

Till  lost  la  the  shade  of  some  mighty  tree. 

Where  the  rolling  prairie  a  bright  parterre, 

Its  incense  sends  to  the  rocks  afar, 

And  the  bright  flowers  nod  mid  the  waving  grass. 

To  the  light-winged  zephyrs  flitting  past. 

Whispering  love  to  the  lily  pale, 

That  fragrance  lends  to  the  hulniy  galH. 

The  stars  gnze  down  on  a  silver  stream, 
(*  river  of  gold  in  the  sunset  fleam), 
The  mountain  pa.ss  i(  lias  gliiled  through, 
And  bears  on  its  breast  the  iight  canoe 
Of  the  Indian  girl  and  her  chosen  brave. 
As  they  idly  float  over  the  moonlit  wave. 

For  years  bygone  in  the  western  laud, 

Bwclt  the  warriors  brave  of  an  Indian  band  ; 

Their  lodge  flres  gleamed  through  the  starless  night, 

To  the  wandering  hunter  a  beacon  light; 

When  weary  with  chasing  the  bounding  deer. 

It  told  him  the  home  that  he  loved  was  near. 

Wke  arrow  sped  from  unerring  bow, 
Swift  on  the  trail  of  the  flj  ing  foe, 
The  haughty  chieftoin  his  warriors  led. 
When  the  war-cry  sounded  its  notes  of  dread. 
And  oft  the  warrior's  funeral  p>re 
li  the  burning  wigwam's  blazing  fire. 

When  once  again  to  their  hunting  ground 
.    Their  warriors  came  by  victory  crowned. 
The  Indian  maids  with  dance  and  song 
(As  Jewish  dames  In  the  dais  bygone), 
Came  forth  to  meet  the  warlike  braves. 
Who  fought  for  their  homes  and  their  fathers'  graves. 

Wild  as  the  wind  in  his  native  glen. 
Proud  as  the  eagle,  the  red  man  then. 
But  the  pale  face  came  o'er  the  raging  sea. 
And  the  sons  of  the  forest,  wild  and  free. 
Fled  like  the  deer  from  their  path  away. 
To  the  westward  gates  of  the  closing  day. 

I  »«»   > — 

(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

How  His.  Park  drowned  lierself, 

BT    MARGARET    VERNE. 

"Drowned!  drowned." — Hamlet, 
"  Sixty  dollars  did  you  say,  Nellie  V 
"  I  said  sixty,  but  I  am  not  particular  ;  I  dare 
say  I  could  (ffspose  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  as 
well.       Don't  allow   your    benevolence   to    be 
checked  by  any  scruples  on  that  score,  my  dear." 
"  Little  danger  of  that,"  Mr.  Park  answered 
somewhat  crustily. 

Mrs.  Park  hid  her  pretty  face  in  the  folds  of 
her  embroidered  kerchief,  and  went  off  into  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing.  She  didn't  hear  her  hus- 
band's reply — not  she.  Tipping  her  saucy  head 
upon  one  side,  she  asked,  with  a  .show  of  de- 
marenesE  in  her  voice,  if  he  said  she  could  have 
the  money  as  well  as  not  ? 

Mr.  Park  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  the 
little  lady  was  too  fast  for  hira. 

"  O,  you  are  to  kind,  Erastus  dear — you  are 
so  kind  !  I  am  sure  I  never  can  find  words  to 
thank  you  for  your  indulgence.  My  dear,  if 
ever  I  am  rebellious — if  ever  I  am  stubborn,  re- 
mind me  of  this  !" 

Mrs.  Park  had  her  soft,  white  hand  upon  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  her  bright,  girlish  face 
raised  coaxingly  to  his.  She  made  a  pretty  picture 
there,  before  hira,  her  wavy,  brown  hair  tossed 
back  from  her  forehead,  and  her  lithe,  graceful 
figure  contrasting  with  the  stout  manliness  of  his. 
The  husband  was  not  unconscious  of  it ;  for  a 
moment  his  eye  rested  upon  her  arch,  piquant 
face,  and  then  ran  over  her  ta,stefully-arrangcd 
morning  dress — the  plain  muslin  collar  fastened 
a')0Ut  the  rare  throat ;  the  loose  wrapper,  with 
just  the  slightest  show  of  butV  in  it,  confined 
carelessly  to  the  waist  with  silken  cords  and  tas- 
sels ;  the  full  sleeves  fastened  about  the  slender 
wrists  with  dainty  golden  buttons,  to  match 
those  of  the  wide,  flowing  skirt ;  the  prettily- 
slippered  feet  just  peeping  into  sight,  and  resting 
80  befittingly  upon  the  crimson  flowers  that 
seemed  springing  from  the  rich  Brussels  carpet ; 
for  a  moment,  I  say,  his  eye  rested  upon  the  face 
aud  figure  of  his  wife,  and  during  that  one  mo- 
ment he  found  his  strong  resolution  slipping 
rapidly  away  from  him,  and  his  right  hand  un- 
consciously journeying  towards  his  well  filled 
pocket-book.  Cut  only  for  a  moment  he  wav- 
ered— the  next,  he  was  armed  anew  with  right- 
eous, not-to-be-mistaken  firmness. 


Sinking  back  into  an  arm-chair  from  which  his 
wife  had  but  a  few  moments  before  aroused  him, 
and  drawing  her  to  a  seat  upon  his  knee,  he  com- 
menced, in  a  tone  of  dignity  and  importance, 
with  the  simple  utterance  of  her  name  : 
"  Eleanor !" 

"What,  dear  Erastus.  Haven't  I  thanked 
you  half  enough  for  your  kindness  ?  Shall 
I  give  you — say  how  many  kisses  will  satisfy 
you  ?" 

The  soft,  rosy  lips  were  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Mr.  Park's  firmly-closed  mouth,  and  the 
clear,  blue  eyes  were  peeping  roguishly  into  his. 
It  was  a  har.l  place  for  a  man  who  was  trying  his 
best  to  wear  an  air  of  stern  dignity  ;  who  had  an 
object  to  attain  in  spite  of  frowns,  pouts  and 
tears.  Still  there  was  but  one  word  that  came 
readily  to  liis  lips,  and  summoning  again  his  de- 
parting fortitude,  he  said  : 
"Eleanor!" 
"  What,  dear?" 

Now  the  delicate  fingers  of  his  wife  were  en- 
tangled in  the  folds  of  his  neckkerchief.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  she  interrupted 
him  him  with  : 

"  Do  let  me  tie  your  cravat,  Erastus  !  It  isn't 
arranged  becomingly.  Don't  let  me  hinder  you 
from  speaking,  I  can  hear  just  as  well  if  I  am 
bu-sy.     Go  on." 

"Eleanor,  dear,"  Mr.  Park  commenced,  "I 
am  afraid  you  are  getting  terribly  (not  quite  so 
light,  if  you  please,)  extravagant.  You  know 
that  above  all  things  on  earth  I  most  wish  to 
promote  your  happiness  (Nelly,  your  ring  grazes 
my  throat)  ;  that  I  would  make  any  sai  ritice  for 
you,  but  still,  dear,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
conscientiously — .  Eleanor,  what  do  you  mean, 
you  are  choking  me  to  death  with  that  deuced 
cravat !" 

Mr.  Park  jumped  nervously  to  his  feet,  and 
Mrs.  Park  slid  to  the  floor,  couching  again  ve- 
hemently behind  her  handkerchief 

"  ludeed,  Erastus,  I  am  sorry  that  I  choked 
you.  I  was  so  engaged  with  what  you  were  say- 
ing, that  I  quite  forgot  what  my  hands  were 
doing.  Please  don't  be  angry,  but  tell  me  what 
you  were  going  to." 

The  corners  of  Mr.  Park's  well-shaped  mouth 
curved  into  something  like  a  smile  at  the  ingen- 
iousness  of  his  little  pet  wife.  Turning  his  head 
away  slightly,  and  re  arranging  his  cravat,  he 
began  once  more  upon  his  unfortunate  speech. 

"  I  was  saying,  Eleanor,  that  you  were  getting 
wretchedly — " 

"  Terribly,  you  said  before,  dear,"  interrupted 
the  lady. 

"  Well,  terribly,  then  (I  wish  you  wouldn't  dis- 
turb me  so),  terribly  extravagant,  and  that  I 
didn't  think  it  was  my  duty  to  humor  you  to  this 
last—" 

"  Excuse  me,  Erastus  dear,  but  really  don't 
you  hear  some  one  calling  me — hark  !  I  thought 
'twas  Jenny.  I  guess  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 
I  imagined  it,  I'm  sure.  Go  on,  I  want  to  hear 
what  you  were  going  to  say." 
"  Eleanor !" 

There  was  a  world  of  meaning  thrown  into 
that  one  word,  but  to  all  appearances  it  was  lost 
upon  Mrs.  Park.  With  a  look  of  inquiry  she 
glanced  up  into  her  husband's  face,  murmuring 
musically  the  while — 
"  What  is  it,  Erastus  V 

"  Nothing — nothing  at  all ;  I  was  speaking  of 
the  weather." 

There  was  a  little  chagrin  visible  in  the  gen- 
tleman's voice  that  was  highly  pleasing  to  the 
young  wife  But  she  cloaked  over  her  smiles 
with  an  artful  show  of  regret,  and  begged  Mr. 
Park  not  to  be  angry  with  her.  She  had  heard 
every  word  that  he  had  said  to  her,  she  avowed, 
winding  the  long  silken  cords  of  her  wrapper 
playfully  about  his  fingers  as  she  spoke.  He 
commenced  again,  but  as  if  reluctantly. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  lecture  you,  Nelly,  but  real- 
ly, it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  are  rather  foolish 
in  spending  money.  I  have  told  you,  you  are 
well  aware — that  is,  I  am  not  a  poor  man,  but  it 
is  just  as  much  your  duty  to  live  within  reason- 
able bounds  of  prudence,  as  though  I  owned  a 
meagre  fortune  instead  of  a  tolerably  large  one. 
I  am  not  niggardly  with  jou — indeed,  I  have 
never  been,  and  never  intend  to  be,  but  this 
morning  1  see  fit  to  deny  you  the  trifling  sum  of 
sixty  dollars.  What  are  you  doing  down  there 
on  the  carpet,  Eleanor  f" 

Mr.  Park  spoke  sternly,  as  well  as  like  one 
whose  patience  was  nearly  exhausted. 

"  O,  you  must  pardon  me  for  not  hearing  you, 
Erastus,  but  I  really  thought  I  saw  an  ink-stain 
on  this  light  carpet.    Get  down  here  and  look, 


please.  What's  that  ?  I  sat  on  an  ottoman  in 
this  very  place  yesterday,  and  wrote  a  letter,  put- 
ting my  ink  on  the  carpet  beside  me.  Look  ! 
there  is  the  place  I  mean." 

Mr.  Park  knelt  down  beside  his  wife,  nearly 
straining  his  eyes  from  his  head  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  find  the  luckless  stain  that  had  so  an- 
noyed her.  But  follow,  as  best  he  could,  the 
delicate  tip  of  her  fore  finger  which  was  pointing 
to  one  spot,  he  could  not  discover  it. 

"  Pshaw,  Eleanor,"  he  exclaimed,  rising,  "it's 
all  nonsense ;  there  is  nothing  upon  the  carpet 
but  what  properly  belongs  there." 

"  Are  you  certain — sure  ?  I  could  never  for- 
give myself  for  injurtng  it,  after  jou  were  to  so 
nmcli  trouble  and  to  such  an  expiMise  to  ohtain 
it.  I'm  so  glad  !  But  I  didn't  half  understand 
what  you  were  talking  about,  I  was  so  startled. 
Didn't  you  say  something  about  never  intending 
to  deny  me  anything  ?  How  kiii<l  it  is  ot  you, 
my  dear  husband,  and  how  much  I  love  you 
for  it!" 

"  Eleanor  Park,  yon  little  minx,  you  know 
what  I  have  been  saying  ;  you  needn't  try  to  fool 
me  about  it  any  longer  (Mr.  Park  spoke  angrily 
and  rapidly).  Once  for  all,  let  me  tell  you  plain- 
ly, clearly  and  firmly,  that  I  will  not  allow  you 
the  sixty  dollars  for  which  you  are  angling !" 

"•Not  so  loud,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Park,  my 
hearing  is  not  unimpaired,  by  age  at  least  (Mr. 
Park  was  fourteen  years  her  senior).  Your  lungs 
must  suffer  from  such  an  exertion,  liemember 
that  if  you  bring  on  a  consumption,  a  doctor's 
bill  is  inevitable.  Just  think  of  it,  dear,  ^ou  set- 
tling a  doctor's  bill !  How  it  will  grind  against 
that  precious  organ  of  acquisitiveness  that  is 
such  a  big  stockholder  on  your  revered  cra- 
nium !" 

"  Shame  on  you,  Eleanor!" 

"On  me,  did  you  say?     Keep  your  rights,  if 

you  please.     I  haven't  a  disposition  to  rob  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Eleanor,  this  isn't  becoming  to 

you,  this  angry  play  of  words.     You  know  I  do 

not  wish  to  vex  you." 

"  And  I  am  to  have  the  money,  after  all  ■? 
The  white  dimpled  hand  was  thrust  playfully 
towards  him. 

"  Not  that,  Nelly  dear ;  be  reasonable,  I  can- 
not indulge  you  in  this  whim." 

"  You  can't — you  ivont,  you   mean,  you  great 
miserly,  cross,  ill-natured,  old,  old— oW  man  !" 
"  Tut,  tut,  tut—" 

"  O,  you  needn't  tut  tut  at  me,  I  understand 
you.  I  tell  you  I  wont  stand  it  another  day 
longer — I'll  go  home — I  wont  live  with  you — 
I'll — I'll  drown  myself!" 

"  Don't  Nelly — don't  I  Remember  what  a 
dreadful  corpse  a  drowned  woman  always  makes. 
Think  of  Hawthorne's  Zenobia,  and  you  are  not 
half  so  beautiful  as  she  was  !" 

"  I  don't  care  how  I  look ;  I  want  to  look 
frightful,  I  want  to  haunt  you  just  as  long  as  you 
live.  You  deserve  everything  that  is  bad,  you 
old  miser.  You  care  more  about  your  money 
than  you  do  me  !" 
"  Dear  Nelly—" 

"  I  tell  you  not  to  speak  to  me.  I  don't  love 
you  now — go  away  from  me.  I  don't  want  to 
live  here  any  longer — I  tioiit  live  here,  either, 
Go — hurry  into  the  city,  you'll  be  late  for  the 
cars.  If  you  stay  here  another  minute,  you  may 
forfeit — five  whole  cenis!" 

"Eleanor,  be  careful,  Eleanor!" 
There  was  a  line  of  whiteness  visible  about 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Park,  and  a  slight  tremulous- 
ness  running  through  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he 
spoke.  But  the  little  lady  was  undaunted. 
Drawing  her  pretty  figure  up  to  its  full  height, 
and  stepping  out  of  her  husband's  reach,  she 
went  on  with  her  merciless  tirade. 

•■'  0,  you  can  threaten  me  if  you  like.  I  don't 
care  a  fig  for  your  threats ;  I've  been  your  doll, 
your  pet,  your  pussy  long  enough !  I've  been 
drawn  this  way,  and  pushed  that,  just  as  long  as 
I  will — so  there  !" 

"  Well  ?"     Mr.  Park  spoke  that  word  coolly. 
"  O,  you  can  stand  there  like   a  great  icicle 
and  drop  off  your  icy  wtlls,  if  you  like,  you  are 
your  own  master,  and — I'm  my  own  mistress, 
too.     I  think  you  will  find — I — " 

Mrs.  Park  did  not  fiuish  the  sentence  audibly  ; 
her  words  were  lost  in  a  passionate  burst  of  sobs. 
For  a  moment  her  husband  stood  irresolutely  be- 
fore her — the  next,  he  was  close  by  her  side,  her 
name  softly  syllabled  upon  his  lips. 
"  Dear,  dear  Nelly  !" 

"  I  tell  you  not  to  speak  to  me ;  go  away.  I'm 
terribly  angry  with  you.  I  don't  know  as  I  can 
ever  forgive  you.  I — I — certainly  will  drown 
myself." 


"  Pshaw,  Nelly !" 

Mr.  Park  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  a 
little  laugh.  Short  as  it  was,  it  was  too  much 
for  his  sensitive  little  wife  to  bear.  Giving  one 
rapid  look  into  his  amused  fare,  she  ran  from  the 
room  like  a  vexed,  teased  child.  Her  husband 
thought  there  was  an  expression  of  real  grief 
upon  her  features,  such  as  he  had  seldom  seen 
there  ;  and  fifteen  minutes  after,  as  he  was  whirl- 
ing at  railroad  speed  towards  the  city,  he  would 
have  given  five  times  sixty  dollars  could  behave 
taken  back  the  incidents  of  the  last  hour,  and 
had,  in  their  stead,  to  comfort  him,  the  sweet 
memory  of  a  pleasant  morning's  parting  with 
his  almost  worshipped  Nelly.  When  away  from 
her,  he  could  see,  plainly  enough,  his  own  selfish- 
ness. What  if  she  did  come  to  him  very  often 
for  money  ?  he  said  to  himself.  What  if  her 
wants  did  not  always  border  upon  ihe  bounds  of 
reason  ?  What  could  he  expect  of  her,  brought 
up  as  she  had  been,  and  petted  as  but  an  only 
child  could  be,  by  wealthy,  indulgent  parents  ? 
To  be  sure  he  had  taken  her  from  a  bankrupt 
home,  but  the  heavy  blow  of  an  altered  fortune 
had  not  touched  her,  or  taught  her  the  first  les- 
sons of  a  bitter  poverty.  She  was  not  to  blame 
for  what  circumstances  had  made  her.  At  heart 
she  was  a  true,  tender  woman.  Sometimes  he 
had  wronged  her,  in  thought,  and  imagined,  for 
a  little  moment,  that  his  fortune  had  influenced 
her  to  marry  him,  but  stem  reason  set  the  miser- 
able trick  of  injustice  rapidly  aside.  She  had 
loved  hira  when  fortune  dealt  kindlier  with  her 
than  hira.  He  thought  of  this,  as  he  sat  in  his 
office  that  forenoon,  striving  to  fix  his  truant 
mind  on  business  that  demanded  his  immediate 
attention. 

What  did  he  care  for  money,  any  way,  if  it  was 
not  for  her  ?  he  asked  himself.  If  he  had  asked 
such  a  favor  of  hur,  would  she  have  treated  him 
so  ?  No  !  a  thousand  times  no !  Her  tender 
heart  did  not  know  a  sacrifice  but  what  she 
would  make  for  those  she  loved.  Three  months 
before  he  had  been  sick  for  many  long,  weary 
weeks,  and  all  the  while  she  watched  faithfully 
by  him ;  not  leaving  him  for  rest,  or  scarcely 
fjod — watching  till  the  roses  went  entirely  away 
from  her  cheeks,  and  she  was  worn  down  to  a 
mere  shadow.  This  was  the  way  he  rewarded 
her  for  it,  he  said,  throwing  down  his  pen  and 
walking  nervously  up  and  down  his  office. 

What  if  she  should  drown  herself?  The 
thought  was  maddening.  He  did  not  know  what 
she  might  do ;  he  had  never  seen  her  so  angry 
before.  People  had  committed  acts  as  rash  upon 
less  provocation  than  he  had  given  her.  What 
if,  even  then,  she  was  dead — lying  white  and  stiff 
and  cold  in  the  little  pond  that  lay  at  the  back  of 
his  beautiful  country  home  ?  He  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  to  shut  out  the  dreadful  vision. 
With  trembling  fingers  he  drew  out  his  watch. 
It  was  just  one  o'clock.  He  more  than  half  re- 
solved to  go  home  to  dine.  But  no,  after  all  it 
was  mere  foolishness  ;  Nelly  was  quite  herself 
again,  by  that  time,  and  would  only  poke  fun  at 
him  if  he  strode  home  at  noon,  like  a  great,  awk- 
ward school-boy.  He  would  stay  at  his  office,  as 
usual,  until  four  o'clock — he  wouldn't  be  quite 
a  fool. 

So  saying,  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk  again. 
But  the  idea  of  drowning  had  taken  a  firm  hold 
upon  his  imagination ;  he  could  not  rid  himself 
of  it,  try  as  best  he  might.  If  it  should  be  so, 
and  he  staying  all  the  while  at  his  office  because 
he  was  too  proud,  too  stubborn  to  go  home ! 
Poor,  simple-hearted  bachelor !  well  schooled  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  at  home  in  all  the  myste- 
ries of  classic  lore ;  well  taught  in  the  deception 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  but  an  ignoramus  when  he 
comes  to  solve  the  ways  of  woman !  A  fresh 
man  in  the  school  of  married  life ! 

That  was  a  long,  weary  afternoon  to  Mr. 
Erastus  Park.  It  seemed  to  him  that  four 
o'clock  would  never  come.  Time  went  by  with 
laggard  feet.  All  day  he  had  accomplished  but 
little,  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  had  intended 
in  the  early  morning.  So  far  as  labor  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  have  been  quite  as  well  off  at 
home.  And  so  the  hour  of  three  came,  and 
with  it  a  wild,  heavy  tempest,  born  out  of  the 
intense  heat  of  the  June  day.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  equanimity  of  the  impatient  man. 
He  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  across  his  office, 
peering  out  occasionally  to  see  if  there  was  any 
breakage  of  light  in  the  dark,  angry  clouds.  But 
he  looked  in  vain.  The  lightning  played  inces- 
santly across  the  sky,  and  the  thunder  nearly 
deafened  him  with  its  roar.  So  four  o'clock 
came  and  went,  silently,  through  the  heart  of  the 
Htorm,  and  even  the  hour  of  six  came  before  the 
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tempest  died  away,  and  the  sun  came  out  clear 
and  bright — an  hour's  ride  abo-  e  the  blue  shore 
of  the  west.  Then,  ju<t  as  he  was  locking  his 
desk,  preparatory  to  leaving  his  offli'e,  a  client 
came  in  for  an  hour's  consultation  with  him  upon 
business  that  could  not  be  postponed.  In  Viin 
Mr.  Park  promised  to  meet  him  at  an  early  hour 
the  following  morning,  or  even  to  return  to  the 
city  again  that  night,  if  he  would  release  him, 
but  the  man  was  inexorable.  It  was  now — now 
or  never — and  with  a  sigh,  the  disappointed  law- 
yer unlocked  his  desk  and  drew  out  his  papers 
again. 

At  a  quarter  past  seven  he  was  released  from 
his  thraldom,  but  he  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement.  His  cheeks  were  flushed  to  a  deep 
crimson,  and  his  eyes  had  a  strange,  unnatural 
glare  about  them.  Could  the  wicked,  mischiev- 
ous wife  but  have  seen  him  then  ! 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  he  reached  home. 
At  any  other  time  he  would  have  loitered 
along  the  beautiful  way  that  led  from  the  depot 
to  his  house,  admiring  the  fresh  green  of  the  vel- 
vety grass,  growing  strong  at  the  sij-ht  ot  the 
soft  blue  of  the  skies,  the  fragrance  of  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  breath  of  the  twilight,  so  ricli'and 
pure  after  the  reviving  shower.  But  the  sunset 
wore  her  crimson  banners  in  vain,  in  the  shining 
west — he  had  no  eye  for  their  beauty.  The 
night  might  marshal  her  dusky  forces,  creeping 
up  the  blue  battlements  of  the  east,  hanging  out 
her  flag  of  stars,  but  he  had  no  heart  to  wati'h 
lier,  giving  praise  to  the  merciful  Father  that  led 
her  along.  In  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  his 
superior  sense,  a  dark  fear  lay  coldly  upon  him. 
He  thought  only  of  Nelly — Nelly  I 

Where  should  he  find  her  was  the  query  that 
flew  through  his  excited  brain,  as  he  neared  his 
beautiful  gothic  home.  In  the  parlor — in  her  own 
room  ?  Would  she  fly  down  the  gravelled  way 
to  meet  him  f  When  he  was  inside  of  the  gate 
should  he  see  her  white  robe  fluttering  in  and  out 
the  green  foliage  of  the  winding  path  ?  No, 
alas,  none  of  these  !  There  was  no  sound  of  her 
light  footsteps  upon  the  silent  grounds  ;  on  the 
poriico,  in  the  low  parlor  windows  she  was  not 
to  be  seen.  With  quick,  nervous  bounds  he 
gained  the  door,  expecting  every  moipent  that 
her  clear,  ringing  voice  would  sound  upon  him 
from  some  sly  covert.  But  he  found  the  parlor 
deserted;  everything  just  as  had  left  it  in  the 
morning.  Perhaps  she  was  in  her  own  little  sit- 
ting-room ;  but  no,  tliat  too  was  silent  and  lone- 
ly. The  window  was  open  where  she  always 
sat,  and  the  muslin  curtain  was  wet  with  rain. 
Her  kitten  was  asleep  in  her  basket  of  embroid- 
ery silk,  and  l.er  embroidery  frame  was  lying 
upon  the  carpet.  Over  a  chair  was  thrown  a 
dainty  black  silk  apron,  the  tassels  fretted  and 
torn  by  pussy's  sharp  claws  and  teeth.  On  an 
ottoman  her  morning  slippers  were  lying,  and 
scattered  over  the  carpet  were  spools  of  silk  and 
thread,  and  her  tiny  thimble — in  fact,  the  contents 
of  a  little  ebony  box  which  was  upturned  upon 
the  work-table,  and  in  which  her  pet  had  evident- 
ly been  revelling  without  her  knowledge. 

Where  could  Nelly  bo  ?  He  did  not  dare  to 
think  until  he  had  made  some  inquiry.  He  gave 
the  belltassel  a  violent  pull,  which  brought  a  ser- 
vant to  him  instantly. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Park  ?  Tell  her  that  I  wish 
to  see  her,  if  you  please." 

The  girl  stared  at  him  for  a  full  moment  with- 
out answering.  Her  wits  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  deserted  .her. 

"  Send  your  mistress  to  me,  I  say !"  de- 
manded Mr.  Park  again  in  an  emphatic  tone.. 

"  Really — I — I — I,  sir,  don't  know  where  Mrs. 
Park  is  !"  stammered  out  the  girl. 

"  Well,  find  her— that  is  what  I  want  of  you. 
Why,  what  has  taken  possession  .of  you  I" 

"My  mistress  is  gone  out;  I  don't  know 
where." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  in  the  first  placet 
Where  has  she  gone  V 

The  girl  didn't  hardly  know.  She  believed, 
though,  that  she  went  out  to  sail  about  three 
o'clock  ;  she  said  she  was  going  when  she  went 
out,  and  she  hadn't  seen  her  since. 

"  And  you  have  rested  contented  all  this 
while?  Why,  you  thick-headed  woman,  your 
mistress  may  be  drowned  before  this  time!" 
thundered  Mr.  Park,  springing  towards  the  door. 
"If  you  have  any  sense  about  you,  call  John 
and  Thomas — quick,  quick,  to  the  pond  !" 

Mr.  Park  rushed  frantically  from  the  house  in 
the  direction  of  the  pond,  followed  by  the  whole 
frightened  household.  The  little  boat  of  Mrs. 
Park  was  upturned  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
water.     Close  by  the  shore,  where  one  slender 


oar  had  drifted,  a  kid  slipper  wa'?  floating.  The 
wretched  husband  picked  it  up  with  a  heart- 
touching  groan. 

"Drowned,  drowned,  O  my  God,  drowned  !" 
he  cried,  stvirg^ring  backward,  his  fuce  taking 
the  hue  of  d  ath."  ".John— John — go  to  the  oth- 
er side — the  boat  —  find  her  —  find  her!'  he 
gasped,  while  great  drops  of  cold  perspiration 
rolled  down  his  white. 

The  servants  obeyed  him  as  well  as  they  could. 
But  it  was  a  moment  of  terrible  fear  to  them  all. 
The  men  stood  with  blank,  bleactied  faces,  while 
the  women  ran  up  and  down  the  green  shore 
wringing  their  hands,  and  crying  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices. 

"  Can — jan  we  see  her — can  we  reach  her,  I 
mean  ?"  asked  John,  springing  into  the  boat. 
"  The  water  is  very  low,  and  Katharine  says  she 
was  dressed  in  white.  No,  no,  don't  come  in,  I 
beg  ot  you,"  he  pleaded,  as  Mr.  Park  sprang  to 
the  water's  edge.  "  VVe  can  find  her  alone,  we 
can — be  easy,  sir,"  he  said,  sympaihizing  in  his 
rough  way  with  his  master.     "  Only  stay  there  !" 

The  poor  man  stepped  bai:k  again,  watching 
with  eyes  nearly  bursting  from  their  sockets,  as 
the  men  glided  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the 
pond,  looking ^earchingly  down  through  its  shal- 
low waters  ;  his  heart  sinking  low  within  him, 
as  from  time  to  time  they  paused  aS  if  their  fear- 
ful search  was  at  an  end.  While  he  was  watch- 
ing their  movements,  Katharine  brought  him  an 
embroidered  handkerchief  which  she  had  found 
away  down  upon  the  shore.  In  a  moment  the 
boat  wheeled  away  in  the  direction  designated 
by  the  group,  and  the  anxious,  teaiful  group  fol- 
lowing it  along  as  well  as  they  could  upon  the 
shore. 

Again  the  boat  stopped  suddenly  in  its  course. 
But  this  time  John  slipped  his  brawny  arms 
away  down  into  the  black  waters,  and  drew  up 
before  the  terrified  beholders  a  white,  dripping 
figure.  "  To  the  shore — the  shore  !"  he  cried, 
drawing  his  burden  into  the  boat.  The  wretched 
deed  had  been  executed  with  thought.  The  white, 
ghastly  face  was  bound  firmly  about  by  a  long 
linen  towel,  and  the  delicate  shoulders  and  arms 
wrapped  carefully  about  by  a  shawl  of  thick 
material. 

"  See,  see!  She  meant  to  do  it!"  whispered 
the  terrified  man  to  his  companion,  as  he  sprang 
to  the  shore. 

"  The  holy  mother  shrive  the  sin !"  came  from 
the  lips  of  the  stout  Katharine.  "  My  poor 
misthress — my  poor  master!" 

"  God  help  me — God  curse  me !"  cried  Mr. 
Park,  staggering  forward. 

"  Ah,  God  help  you,  ihdade !"  whispered 
Katharine,  close  at  his  side. 

A  summer-house,  thickly  covered  with  running 
vines  and  blossoms,  stood  near  the  water's  edge. 
To  this  John  steered  with  his  unconscious  bur- 
den, followed  closely  by  the  wretched  husband 
and  servants.  As  they  scrambled  into  the  vine- 
shaded  entrance,  each  with  a  kerchief  to  their 
wet  eyes,  Mr.  Park  striving  manfully  to  suppress 
his  groans  and  tearless  sobs,  a  wild,  clear,  merry 
peal  of  laughter  broke  upon  their  startled  ears, 
and  the  next  moment  the  soft,  white  arms  of — 
yes — Mrs.  Park  were  about  the  neck  of  her 
husband. 

"Drowned!  drowned!"  was  all  that  she  could 
say  between  her  outbreaks  of  merriment,  though, 
the  while,  great,  sorrowful  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  0,  Nelly,  Nelly !     How  could  you,  Nelly  !" 

The  strong  man  wept  like  a  little  child  ;  but 
the  servants  looked  at  one  another  with  an  ex- 
pression ot  amusement  upon  their  faces,  and 
when  Mrs.  Park  motioned  them  away,  a  little 
giggle — a  very  innocent  one — went  around  from 
one  to  the  other,  while  Katharine  asked  John  to 
take  his  Mrs.  Park  up  to  the  house.  He  made  a 
movement  to  do  so,  and  found  himself  clasping 
a  bolster  plentifully  supplied  with  stones,  dressed 
up  in  the  white  skirts  and  dress  of  the  merry, 
mischievous,  revengeful  little  lady. 

"How  could  you  be  so  cruel?'  asked  Mr. 
Park,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  catching,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  spirit  of  merriment  that  was  reign- 
ing predominant  over  all. 

"  O,  Erastus,  Erastus — my  sixty  dollars  !" 

"  Sixty  dollars  !"  Grasping  her  firmly  by 
her  shoulders,  he  shook  her  with  all  the  strength 
he  had  remaining,  saying  every  moment,  as  he 
paused  for  breath  :  "  Sixty  dollars — sixty  dol- 
lars !"  

Reader,  in  confidence  let  ine  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Park  never  refused  his  wife  money  afterwards. 
If  there  was  the  least  sign  of  reluctance  in  his 
manner  when  she  showed  him  an  empty  purse 


that  needed  filling,  she  hud  but  to  allude  to  the 
time  when  she  drowned  herself,  and  he  was  all 
smiles,  ready  to  give  her  three  times  the  amount 
for  which  she  asked.  That  very  night  he  pre- 
sented her  with  his  pocket-book.  Lucky  Mrs. 
Park  ! 

1    ^mm    t 

A  RUSSl.iM  M'OLF  llliiVT. 
A  SKETCH  IIV   UU.MAS. 

Wolf  hunting  and  bear  hunting  are  the  favor- 
ite pleasures  ot  the  Kussians,  Wolves  are  hunted 
iu  ttiis  way  in  the  winter,  wljcn  the  wolves  being 
hungry  are  ferocious.  Three  or  four  huntsmen, 
each  armed  with  a  double  barrelled  gun,  get  into 
a  troika,  wliicli  is  any  sort  of  a  carriage,  drawn 
by  three  horses — us  name  being  derived  fiom  its 
team,  and  not  from  its  form,  i'lie  middle  hor.-.e 
trots  always ;  tlie  left  hand  aud  ngiit  bund 
horaes  must  always  gallop.  Tlie  middle  horse 
trots  witii  his  head  hauging  doivn,  and  he  is 
Ailed  the  Snow  Eater.  Tlie  two  others  have 
only  one  rein,  and  iliey  are  fastened  to  the  poles 
by  the  middle  of  tlie  body,  and  gallop  with  their 
heads  free — they  are  caliiJd  the  Furious.  The 
troika  Is  driven  by  a  sure  coachman,  if  there  is 
such  u  ihing  in  tlie  world  as  a  sure  coachman.  A 
pig  is  tied  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  by  a  rope,  or 
a  chain  (fur  greater  security)  some  twelve  yards 
long.  The  pig  is  kept  in  the  vehicle  until  the 
huntsmen  reach  the  forest  where  the  hunt  is  to 
take  place,  when  he  is  taken  out  and  the  hoi>es 
started.  i'lie  pig,  not  being  accustomed  to  this 
gait,  squeals,  and  his  squeals  soon  degenerate  into 
lamentations.  His  cries  bring  out  one  wolf,  who 
gives  the  pig  chase  ;  then  two  wolves,  then  three, 
then  ten,  then  tifty  wolves — all  posting  as  hard 
as  they  can  after  the  |)Oor  pig,  fighting  among 
themselves  for  the  best  places,  snapping  and 
striking  at  the  poor  pig  at  every  opportunity, 
who  squeals  with  despair.  Those  squeals  arouse 
all  the  wolves  iU  the  forest  within  a  circuit  of 
three  miles,  and  the  troika  is  followed  by  an  im- 
mense Hock  of  wolves.  It  is  now  a  good  driver 
is  indispensable.  The  horses  have  an  instinctive 
horror  of  w  olves,  and  go  almost  crazy ;  they 
run  as  fast  as  they  can  go. 

The  huntsmen  fire  as  fast  as  they  can  load — 
there  is  no  necessity  to  take  any  aim.  '  The  pig 
squeals — theliorses  neigh — the  wolves  howl— tlie 
guns  rattle;  it  is  a  concert  to  make  Mephisto- 
pheles  jealous.  As  long  as  the  driver  comiLaiids 
his  horses,  fast  as  they  may  be  running  away, 
there  is  no  danger.  But  it  he  ceases  to  be  mas- 
ter of  them  ;  if  they  balk,  if  the  troika  is  upset, 
there  is  no  lio|ie.  The  next  day,  or  tiie  day  af- 
ter, or  a  week  afterwards,  nothing  will  remain  of 
the  party  but  the  wreck  of  the  troika,  the  ban  els 
of  the  guns,  and  the  larger  bones  of  the  horses, 
huntsmen  and  driver. 

Last  winter  Prince  Repnine  went  on  one  of 
these  hunts,  and  it  came  very  near  being  his  last 
hunt.  He  was  on  a  visit  with  two  of  his  friends 
to  one  of  his  estates  near  the  steppe,  and  they 
determined  to  go  on  a  wolf  hunt.  Ti.ey  prepaied 
a  large  sleigh  in  which  three  persons  could  move 
at  case,  three  vigorous  horses  were  put  into  it, 
and  tliey  selected  for  a  driver  a  man  born  in  the 
country  and  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  sport. 
Every  huntsman  had  a  pair  of  double-barrelled 
guns  and  a  hundred  and  fitly  ball  cartridges.  It 
was  night  when  they  reached  the  steppe,  that  is, 
an  immense  prairie  covered  with  snow.  The 
moon  was  full,  aud  shone  brilliantly;  its  beams 
refracted  by  tlio  snow,  gave  a  liglit  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  daylight. 

The  pig  was  put  out  of  the  sleigh,  and  the 
horses  whipped  up.  As  soon  as  the  pig  felt  that 
he  was  dragged,  he  began  to  squeal.  A  wolf  or 
two  appeared,  but  they  were  tuntd,  and  kept  a 
long  way  of}'.  Their  numbers  gradually  in- 
creased, and  as  their  nuinbers  augmented  they 
became  bolder.  There  were  about  twenty  wolves 
when  they  came  within  gun  range  of  the  troika. 
One  of  the  party  fired  ;  a  wolf  fell  The  flock 
became  alarmed,  and  half  tied  away.  Seven  or 
eight  hungry  wolves  remained  behind  to  devour 
their  dead  companion.  The  gaps  were  soon 
filled.  On  every  side  howl  answered  howl,  on 
eve.'"y  side  sharp  noses  and  brilliant  eyes  were 
seen  peering.  The  guns  rattled  volley  after  vol- 
ley, but  the  flock  of  wolves  increased  instead  of 
diminishing,  and  soon  it  was  no:  a  flock,  but  a 
vast  herd  of  wolves  in  thick  serried  columns, 
which  gave  chase  to  the  sleigh. 

The  wolves  bounded  forward  so  rapidly  they 
teemed  to  fly  over  the  snow,  and  so  lightly  not 
a  sound  was  heard  ;  their  numbers  continued  to 
increase  and  increase,  and  increase ;  they  seemed 
to  be  a  silent  tide  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  which  ihe  guns  of  the  party,  rapidly  as  they 
were  discharged,  had  no  effect  on.  Ttie  wolves 
formed  a  vast  crescent,  whose  horns  began  to 
encompass  the  horses.  Their  numbers  increased 
so  rapidly  they  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the 
ground.  There  was  something  weird  in  their 
appearance,  for  where  could  three  thousand 
wolves  come  from  in  such  a  desert  ot  snow  ? 
The  party  had  taken  the  pig  into  the  sleigh  ;  his 
squeals  increased  the  wolves'  boldness.  The 
party  continued  to  fire,  but  they  had  now  used 
above  half  their  ammunition,  and  had  but  two 
hundred  cartridges  left,  while  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  three  thousand  wolves.  The  two 
horns  of  the  crescent  became  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  threatened  to  envelope  the  party. 

If  one  of  the  horses  should  have  given  out, 
the  fate  of  the  whole  party  was  sealed.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  this,  Ivan  '!"  said  Prince  Rep- 
nine, speaking  to  the  driver.  "  I  had  rather  be 
at  home,  prince."  "  Are  )ou  afraid  of  any  evil 
consequences  V  "  The  devils  have  tasted  blood, 
and  the  more  you  fire  the  more  wolves  you'll 
have."  "  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  thing 
to    be  done  ("     "  Make  the  horses  go  faster." 


"  Are  you  sure  of  the  horses?"  "  Ves,  prince." 
"Are  }(}»  sure  of  our  safely?"  Tt.e  driver 
made  no  reply.  He  (piickeiied  the  horses,  and 
turned  iheir  heads  towards  home.  Ihe  horses 
flew  faster  than  ever.  The  driver  excited  them 
to  increased  speed  by  a  sharp  whistle,  and  made 
them  describe  a  curve  wliii  ii  intersected  one  of 
the  horns  of  the  crescent.  The  wolves  opened 
their  ranks  and  let  the  bi.rscs  pa.^^s. 

The  prince  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder. 
'For  (iod's  sake,  don't  fire!"  exclaimed  the 
driver;  "we  arc  dead  men,  if  yon  do!'  He 
obeyed  Ivan.  The  wolves,  astonished  by  this 
uneX'fiecti'd  act,  remnined  motionless  for  a  min- 
ute. During  this  minute  the  troika  was  a  vcrst 
from  them.  When  the  wolves  started  rt;;ain 
after  it,  it  was  too  late,  ihcy  could  tiot  overtake 
it.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  they  were 
in  sight  of  home.  Prime  Repnine  thinks  his 
horses  ran  at  least  six  miles  in  these  fificen  min- 
utes. He  ri.de  over  the  steppe  the  next  day,  and 
found  the  bones  of  two  hundred  wolves. 


TKMI'I.E  OK  DI.4N.\  OF  THE  tl'IlKSUKS. 

This  was  built,  as  Pliny  sa\8,  on  a  soft  foun- 
dation, to  guard  against  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes. The  foundation,  therefore,  was  laid  in 
a  swamp  ;  wood  and  charcoal  were  interposed  to 
absorb  the  wet,  and  the  aiches  form  a  subterra- 
nean labyrinth,  in  which  water  stafjnatcs ;  all  of 
which  is  so  at  the  present  day  The  superstruc- 
ture bears  all  the  evidences  of  an  edifice  which 
was  destroyed  eif;lit  times,  and  took  two  hundred 
and  eighty  years  in  buihling  and  rebuilding.  It 
now  consists  of  several  walls  of  immense  blocks 
of  marble,  the  fronts  of  which  are  iierforaled 
with  small  cavities,  into  which  were  sunk  tlio 
shanks  ot  the  brass  and  silver  plates  with  which 
the  walls  were  faced  In  several  jilaces  where 
the  walks  have  fallen,  they  have  cxjiosed  corniccB 
and  mi  uldin^'S  of  a  former  edifice,  against  which 
the  new  walls  had  been  built  up.  Some  of  the 
vast  porphyry  pillars,  which  formed  the  front 
portito,  still  lie  prostrate  before  it ;  but  others 
were  broiig't  by  Constantino  to  his  new  city  of 
Constaniinojile.  The  hi-athen  temjile  was  dilap- 
idated to  build  the  Cliristian  church  of  St.  So- 
phia, in  which  these  pillars  are  again  become  the 
great  support  of  an  anti-Christian  edifice.  But 
the  most  interesting  circumstance  of  this  build- 
ing to  me,  is  the  great  illustration  it  gives  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  is  the  place  where 
St.  Paul  excited  the  commotion  among  the  sil- 
ver and  brass  smiths,  who  worked  for  the  temple ; 
and  over  the  way  was  the  theatre,  into  which  th? 
peoiile  rushed,  carrying  with  them  Gains  and 
Aristarchus,  Paul's  comj)anions.  Hence  they 
had  a  full  view  of  the  magnificent  front  of  the 
temple,  which  they  pointed  out  as  that  "  which 
all  Asia  worshippeth,'  and  in  their  cnihusitism 
they  cried  out,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians !"  to  whom  such  a  temple  belonged. 
— Porter, 


*  ^m»   t 


HORSEBACK  EXERCISE. 

The  stamina  of  constitution  and  vigor  of  body, 
so  much  superior  in  former  generations  as  com- 
pared with  the  present,  was  owing  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  exercise  on  horseback.  Years  ago,  it  was 
almost  the  only  means  of  land  transportation 
save  on  foot,  for  carriages  and  pleasure-wagons 
have  come  in  general  use  the  present  century. 
Horseback  exercise  for  both  sexes  was  general 
and  common  wiih'n  the  memory  of  many  now 
living,  as  it  is  now  in  England  and  other  por- 
tions of  our  country,  particularly  the  southern. 
It  gives  robustness  to  the  body,  vigor  to  the 
mind,  freshness  to  the  countenance,  cheerfulness 
to  the  spirits,  and  health  to  the  viscera.  In  inter- 
nal diseases  it  is  too  much  neglected.  Dyspep- 
sia, bilious  complaints,  consumption,  have 
increased  in  ratio  proportionate  to  the  neglect  of 
the  saddle  and  pillion.  In  those  complaints  it  is 
invaluable,  and  if  we  were  able  to  control  tho 
matter,  the  regimen  should  be  compulsory.  Try, 
then,  ye  who  are  tormented  with  dyspeptic  dev- 
ils, the  horse  treatment.  It  will  bring  more 
muscles  into  healthy  action  than  any  other  thing 
except  boat-rowing,  and  produce  that  divertive 
influence  upon  the  mind  so  much  needed,  yet  so 
hard  to  obtain.  For  the  feeble  maiden,  with  the 
rosy  hue  of  health  upon  the  cheek,  it  will  do 
more  than  all  things  else  combined  ;  and  if  used 
early,  will  be  worth  all  the  pains  and  labor 
needed  for  the  trial.  Let  us,  then,  have  more  of 
this  exercise  for  all,  for  if  not  needed  for  health,  it 
tends  to  give  a  person  graceful  motion. — Spring- 
field  Republican. 
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ISLAND   AND   TOWN   OF   SITKA,  RUSSIAN   POSSESSIONS,  PACIFIC    COAST   OF  NORTH   AMERICA. 


[Jrom  our  own  Coirespondeot.] 


[From  our  Correspondent.] 
SITKA,  RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

The  accompanying  sketch  was  drawn  espe- 
cially for  us  on  the  spot,  and  was  despatched  to 
ns,  with  other  drawinj^s,  in  a  letter,  from  which 
we  jnake  the  following  extract,  describing  this 
interesting  place :  "  The  town  of  Sitka,  or  New 
Archangel,  is  one  of  the  most  important  island 
settlements  of  the  Russian  possessions  on  the 
northwest  coast.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  one  of  the  King  George's  group, 


at  the  entrance  of  Norfolk  Sound,  and  on  its 
northern  coast.  Between  the  50th  and  60th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  climate  is,  of  course, 
rigorous,  and  the  soil  unproductive,  but  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  and 
the  depot  of  the  supplies,  it  is  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  The  town  lies  near  the  water 
at  the  base  of  a  range  of  high  hills  covered  with 
firs,  birches  and  alders,  whose  thick  foliage  forms 
a  shaded  background,  which  brings  forth  in  full 
relief  the  white  buildings  of  the  town.     Sitka  is 


strongly  fortified,  and  its  batteries  command  the 
entrance  to  the  sound.  The  place  derives  ad- 
ditional importance  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
site  of  a  Magnetic  Observatory,  founded  and 
supported  by  the  Russian  government.  Furs 
are  collected  at  Sitka  from  all  parts  of  the  Rus- 
sian Fur  Company's  field  of  operations.  Large 
amounts  of  timber,  pine,  spruce,  etc.,  are  yearly 
exported,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  retain  reli- 
able statistics  in  reference  to  this  trade.  The 
lower  zones  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  valu- 


able timber,  while  the  higher  elevations  are 
heaped  with  snow  and  ice.  The  lower  plains 
grow  only  coarse  grasses  and  mosses.  The 
Russian  settlements  in  the  northwest  show  how 
steadily  and  surely  Russia  is  advancing  in  par- 
allel lines  with  Great  Britain,  and  how  natural 
is  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  power  of  the  ambition 
of  the  czar.  In  the  far  east  as  well  as  in  the  far 
west,  the  might  of  the  Russian  is  developing  itself. 
Its  policy  of  expansion  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of  for  a  single  moment  by  its  rulers." 
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S.  AMERICAN  SKETCHES. 

The  interesting  engrav- 
ings on  this  page  afford  us 
a  striking  glimpse  of  the 
wild  scenery  of  South 
America.  Of  late  years  its 
capabilities  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  adventuroas 
American  artists,  and  one 
of  the  last  products  of 
American  genius,  Church's 
great  picture,  the  "  Heart  of 
the  Andes,"  is  now  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  all 
New  York.  The  sketches 
before  us  illustrate  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  recent  travel- 
ler, Mr.  Eugene  Roehn,  a 
French  naturalist  of  great 
learning,  and  a  traveller  of 
rare  intrepidity.  He  was 
one  of  the  first,  twenty 
years  ago,  to  advise  the  ac- 
climation of  the  eminently 
useful  race  of  llamas,  na- 
tives of  S.  America,  from 
the  4.'>th  degree  south  to 
the  1 0th  degree  north  of  the 
chain  of  the  Andes.  A 
profound  conviction  of  the 
important  advantages  which 
agriculture  might  reap  from 
this  naturalization,  led  him 
to  study  on  the  spot,  during 
ten  years  of  constant  fa- 
tigue and  generous  sacrifice, 
the  natural  history,  manners 
and  habits  of  the  interesting 
family  of  camelus  paco,  and 
the  economical  questions  at- 
tached to  the  employment 
of  these  animals.  Prompted 
by  the  ambitjon  to  be  use- 
ful, he  traversed  the  im- 
mense chain  of  the  Cordil- 
leras from  north  to  south, 
and  carefully  collected  from 
different  latitudes  all  the 
individuals  of  the  race 
which  seemed  to  possess 
special  characteristics  or  ac- 
cidental dispositions.  He 
has  succeeded  thus  in  gath- 
ering a  very  numerous  -  ~ 
flock  which  has  furnished 
the  most  varied  elements 
for  a  comparative  study,  the 
results  of  which  have 
strengthened  his  convictions  and  hopes.  The 
llamas  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  at  a  height  varying  from  6000  to  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  temper- 
atures proportional  to  the  elevation.     The  llama 


INDIAN    WOMAN    GOING    FROM   AGRA    TO   AMBATO. 


is  valuable  both  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  for  its 
flesh  and  wool.  It  can  be  sheared  at  the  age  of 
two  years.  If  the  fleece  is  not  removed,  the  an- 
imal itself  rubs  it  off  on  trees  and  rocks.  Its 
skin  is  tough,  elastic  and  impermeable.     The 


milk  of  the  female  is  also  highly  nutritious.  The 
llama  attains  its  full  growth  in  its  third  year. 
The  sketches  of  this  animal,  introduced  in  the 
two  landscapes  on  this  page,  are  exceedingly  ac- 
curate.    Mr.  Roehn  has  proved,  by  actual  ex- 


periments, that  the  llama 
thrives  in  any  latitude,  even 
under  the  torrid  zone.  Its 
zoological  characters  are  as 
follows  :  a  long  neck,  light, 
bony  and  elegant  head,  the 
eyes  bright  and  salient,  with 
long  and  close  lashes,  the 
nostrils  separated  by  a  mod- 
erate space,  the  upper  lip 
split,  the  lower  closing  the 
mouth  hermetically,  the 
ears,  without  being  too  long 
in  comparison  to  the  body, 
somewhat  rounded  towards 
the  extremity,  always  di- 
rected forward  when  the 
animal  is  in  good  health 
(the  old  ones  always  carry 
their  ears  back),  and  mov- 
ing with  vivacity,  like  those 
of  a  smart  horse.  The 
llama  almost  always  rumi- 
nates, and  is  often  seen  with 
two  enormous  protuberan- 
ces on  each  side  of  its  man- 
dibles. It  is  extremely  del- 
icate about  water,  and  al- 
ways smells  it  before  drink- 
ing, to  see  that  it  is  per- 
fectly pure.  Apart  from 
the  interest  attached  to  Mr. 
Roehn's  travels  from  hia 
special  study  of  the  llama, 
his  general  observations  on 
the  countries  he  visited  are 
valuable.  No  roan  is  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  immense  chain  of  moun- 
tains traversing  South 
America.  He  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  cone  of 
Chimborazo  in  Ecuador. 
Chi  mborazo  is  on  the  bound- 
ary of  the  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor and  the  State  of  Guay- 
aquil. Our  second  engrav- 
ing delineates  the  camp  of 
Roehn  at  the  foot  of  this  fa- 
mous mountain.  Mr.  Roehn 
noticed  the  remarkable 
drowsiness  which  seizes  on 
travellers  at  certain  heights 
on  the  Andes.  Mr.  Roehn 
was  satisfied  with  reaching 
an  elevation  of  about  15,000 
feet.  Our  lower  engraving 
depicts  the  Lianas  or  plains 
about  Chimborazo.  They  are  very  irregular, 
and  covered  with  lakes  and  pools  of  water.  The 
sketch  of  the  Indian  woman  and  her  family 
illustrates  the  mountain  country,  and  one  use  to 
which  the  llama  is  put  by  the  natives. 
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TO  CORKESHONDENTS. 

Miss  M  C  ,  Concord,  N.  H.— .\  pinnate  leaf  is  a  species  of 
compound  leaf,  h-ivinj^  a  number  of  small  leaves,  or 
leatleLs,  on  each  side  of  the  leafstalk  A  pmnatifml 
leaf  is  a  simple  leaf  divided  into  lobes,  from  the  mar- 
gin nearly  to  the  midrib. 

*'  Brummbll  ■' — The  I^rench  terms  gnitrmanfi  and  gourmet 
signify  two  distinct  ch:iracters  The  first  indicates  a 
person  who  considers  the  quantity  of  food  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  quality,  while  the  latter  is  what  in 
this  country  would  be  called  an  epicure,  studying 
much  more  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  food  than 
the  quantity. 

'*Orpukom." — Natural  modulation  is  the  change  from 
any  one  key  to  another  which  is  closely  related  to  it. 
For  example,  if  the  original  key  belongs  to  the  major 
mode,  its  related  keys  are  those  of  the  major  of  its 
dominant  and  sub-dominant,  its  own  relative  minor, 
and,  lastly,  the  relative  minors  of  its  dominant  and 
auh'dominant.  To  C  major,  for  instance,  the.  relative 
keys  are  F  and  G  major,  and  A,  E,  and  D.  minor. 

Mr8.  F.  B.,  New  York.— The  Troubadours,  or  Proventjal 
poets,  assembled  annually  at  Toulouse,  and  the  one 
who  recited  the  best  poem  received  a  prize.  The  prizes 
consisted  of  certain  flowers— for  instance,  the  violet, 
the  eglantine,  and  the  hearts-e;i,se,  formed  of  gold  or 
silver.  The  expense  of  the  prizes  was  defrayed  by  the 
town  council  of  I'oulouse  and  a  few  private  individuals. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Troubadours  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1324. 

"  Alpha.''— The  celebrated  journalist  Jules  .Tanin  was 
horn  in  1804,  at  St.  Etieune,  iu  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire. 

"  District  5.''— Lord  John  Ilu.«.seirs  great  Reform  Bill 
was  carried  during  the  administration  of  the  late  Lord 
Grey,  in  the  reign  of  vVilliam  IV.  It  was  brought  into 
the  llouse  of  Lords,  and  rejected  three  different  tiuies. 
It  finally  passed,  after  the  king  had  determiued,  in 
case  of  need,  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers 
to  ensure  a^majority  against  it.  The  bill  passed  tlie 
House  of  Lords  on  the  4th  of  June.  1832,  and  on  the 
7th  of  the  same  month  received  the  ro\al  assent. 

Blanche. — Tripoli  is  a  natural  production  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  natu- 
ralists. Some  believe  it  to  be  a  vegetable,  others  as- 
serting that  it  is  animal  The  Litter  opinion  has  lately 
been  confirmed,  we  believe,  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

TEAClIsa.  Weston.  Mjiss. — The  Stat*  of  Ohio  annually  ap- 
propriates .^S2,'XI0  to  the  purcha.se  of  school  apparatus 
and  books  for  her  school  libraries. 


ELECTRIC  INSULATION. 

As  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  the  failure  of 
the  Atlantic  cable  to  transmit  signals,  is  gener- 
ally attributed  to  some  defect  in  tlie  gutta  percha 
covering  witb  which  the  conducting  wires  are  in- 
sulated. This  defect  is  supposed  to  be  a  hole  or 
break  in  the  covering,  whereby  the  ocean  water 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  wire,  and  con- 
ducts the  electric  fluid  away,  thus  destroying  the 
circuit.  It  will  also  be  recollected  that  during 
the  process  of  laying  the  cable,  and  after  it  was 
laid,  the  galvanometers  used  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  the  electric  current, 
showed  by  the  sudden  and  fitful  vibrations  of 
the  needle,  that  the  current  was  at  times  very  ir- 
regular. These  vibrations  were  at  first  supposed 
to  bo  produced  by  what  were  called  earth  cur- 
rents. Professor  Hughes,  the  inventor  of  the 
Printing  Telegraph,  has  demonstrated  before  the 
Russell  Institution  of  London,  in  a  lecture  re- 
cently delivered  by  him  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  irregularities  first  noticed  were  caused  by 
small  punctures  in  the  insulating  gutta  percha, 
and  that  the  final  torpid  condition  of  the  wire 
was  produced  by  a  larger  hole  or  holes  in  this 
covering,  whereby  all  the  electricity  was  permit- 
ted to  escape  into  the  surrounding  water.  He 
placed  a  copper  wire,  completely  insulated  with 
gutta  percha,  in  a  bath  of  salt  and  water,  and 
made  the  electric  circuit  through  it,  interrupted 
only  by  the  water.  The  needle  of  the  galvanom- 
eter stood  at  zero,  indicating  the  complete  insu- 
lation of  the  wire.  A  hole  of  considerable  size 
was  then  made  through  the  gutta  percha,  allow- 
ing the  salt  water  to  reach  the  wire.  The  electric 
circuit  was  then  completed,  through  the  water, 
as  before.  The  needle  deflected  at  once  to  90°, 
showing  the  entire  escape  of  the  electric  force 
through  the  opening,  into  the  surrounding  wa- 
ter. Here  was  the  case  of  the  absolute  stoppage 
of  the  ocean  cable.  The  large  hole  in  the  cover- 
ing was  then  closed,  and  a  more  minute  one 
made,  and  the  circuit  through  the  water  again 
completed.  This  time  the  needle  deflected  to 
about  70°,  showing  a  great  but  not  entire  loss  of 
the  electric  force  ;  and  the  needle,  instead  of  re- 
maining stationary  at  that  point,  kept  vibrating 
through  arcs  of  two  or  three  degrees  on  each 
side  of  70°.  Here  was  the  case  of  the  weakened 
and  irregular  action  of  the  ocean  cable  before  it 
gave  out  entirely. 

But  Mr.  Hughes  not  only  demonstrated  the 
cauhO  ot  the  failure  of  the  present  cable;  he 
also  proposed  an  adequate  remedy  of  his  own 
invention,  against  any  such  failure  in  cables  that 


may  hereafter  bo  laid.  Gutta  percha  is  more  or 
less  porous,  and  minute  flaws  may  exist  in  the 
covering,  which  will  not  show  themselves  until 
sometime  after  the  cable  has  been  immersed.  To 
meet  those  defects,  to  fill  up  any  pores  in  the 
gutta  percha,  al.-o  to  cure  any  accidental  fracture 
tliat  may  take  place  afier  the  cable  is  laid,  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  introduces  a  semi-fluid  sticky  sub- 
stance of  non-conducting  character,  between  the 
wire  and  the  gutta  percha  covering,  which  fluid 
will  ooze  out  when  any  puncture  is  made,  and 
harden  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  water. 
In  this  process  the  professor  imitates  nature,  in 
her  repair  of  injuries  done  to  trees,  by  the  flow 
of  sap  through  the  breach,  and  its  subsequent  co- 
agulation. Experiments  made  with  a  wire  pre- 
pared in  this  w;iy,  proved  completely  successful  ; 
the  current  failing  as  soun  as  the  fracture  was 
made  in  the  coveri'ig,  and  resuming  its  full 
strength  when  the  viscid  matter  had  oozed  out 
and  healed  the  wound  This  very  important 
improveineiit  gives  renewed  hopes  of  the  event- 
ual success  of  ocean  telegraphs. 

1—»»^~-4 

THE  JACKSON  SNUFl-BOX. 

The  gold  snufl^box  bequeathed  by  General 
Jackson,  to  be  given  to  the  bravest  man  in  the 
next  war  in  which  the  country  might  be  engaged, 
after  his  death,  has  at  length  been  decreed  to 
General  Ward  B.  Barnett,  colonel  of  the  New 
York  Regiment  in  Mexico.  Having  been  as- 
signed by  the  executor  of  General  Jackson  to 
the  New  York  Regiment,  to  be  awarded  by  that 
corps  to  one  of  its  number,  the  regiment  voted 
the  same  to  General  Barnett  some  time  ago. 
The  formal  presentation  thereof,  by  Colonel 
Jackson,  the  executor  of  the  Hero  of  New  Or- 
leans, has  been  deferred  by  him  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  call  from  home,  to  attend  to  im- 
portant business  affairs.  General  Barnett  is  now 
surveyor  general  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
is  absent  in  tho  West,  attending  to  his  oflScial 
duties.  But  he  is  to  return  soon,  and  will  visit 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  tho  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  box.  The  bequest  itself  is  an  unfortu- 
nate one,  for  it  necessarily  creates  invidious  dis- 
tinctions among  citizen  soldiers,  and  must  place 
the  recipient  thereof  in  a  very  unpleasant  posi- 
tion. We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
General  Barnett  would  assume  that  there  were 
not  many  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war  as  brave 
as  himself;  and  yet  the  vote  of  his  regiment 
places  him  at  once  in  contrast  with  all  his  fellow- 
soldiers  from  other  States,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  display  their  bravery  in  that  war.  The 
truth  is,  that  among  the  citizen-soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  bravery  is  so  common  a  quality, 
that  the  want  of  it  is  the  exception  ;  and  there- 
fore any  gift  predicated  upon  such  a  distinction 
can  hardly  conduce  to  the  increase  of  that  har- 
mony and  good  fellowship  which  should  ever  be 
cherished  among  the  volunteer  defenders  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 


norous  quality  which  they  acquire  from  the  fire. 
Either  baked  or  unbaked,  they  are  so  light  that 
they  float  freely  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
will  even  bear  a  mixture  of  five  per  cent,  of  clay 
without  losing  their  property  of  flouting. 


t    »»m    k 


FLO.ATING  BRICKS. 

There  is  a  specie^  of  brick  known  as  floating 
brick,  from  its  extreme  lightness,  which  possesses 
some  very  valuable  properties  as  a  non  conduc- 
tor of  heat,  and  as  a  building  material  where 
strength  and  lightness  are  required.  So  great  is 
the  non-conducting  power  of  this  brick,  that  one 
end  may  be  made  red  hot  while  the  other  is  held 
in  the  hand.  This  would  render  the  article  very 
valuable  for  the  construction  of  powder  maga- 
zines and  other  structures  required  to  be  entirely 
fire-proof.  As  compared  with  the  common  clay 
brick,  the  weight  of  this  article  is  only  one-sixth 
of  the  other,  the  latter  weighing  five  pounds,  six 
and  three-fourths  ounces ;  while  the  former 
weighs  only  fourteen  and  one-half  ounces. 
These  bricks  resist  water,  unite  perfectly  with 
lime,  are  subject  to  no  alteration  from  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  and  are  but  little  inferior 
in  strength  to  the  ordinary  bricks  of  burned 
clay.  The  material  of  which  the  floating  brick 
is  made,  is  a  silicious  or  infusorial  earth,  com- 
monly known  a.s  fossil  or  mountain  meal.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  fossil  remains  of  minute  insects,  and 
similar  to  the  celebrated  Tripoli,  or  polishing 
powder,  which  is  fouad  in  Barbary  and  some 
countries  of  Europe,  and  much  used  for  bur- 
nishing steel  and  other  metals.  Its  component 
parts  are  fifty-five  in  a  hundred  of  silicious  earth, 
fifteen  of  magnesia,  fourteen  of  water,  twelve  of 
alumina,  three  of  lime,  and  one  of  iron.  When 
made  into  bricks  and  burned,  the  material  loses 
about  one  eighth  part  of  its  weight,  but  its  bulk 
is  scarcely  diminished.  Tho  burned  bricks  difler 
from  those  made  by  compression,  only  in  the  so- 


A  FALSE  ALARM. 

The  accumulation  of  a  largo  quantity  of  arms 
in  a  house  in  New  York  city,  has  given  rise  to 
the  false  report  that  an  organiiiation  existed  in 
that  city  for  a  fillibustering  descent  upon  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  that  these  arms  were  de- 
signed for  arming  the  champions  of  Cuban  lib- 
erty who  were  to  embark  upon  that  enterprise 
It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  arms  in  question, 
which  consist  of  three  thousand  Minie  rifles  and 
Sharp's  carbines,  and  some  pieces  of  field  artil- 
lery, have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  a  large 
stock  company  which  is  about  to  enter  upon 
mining  operations  in  the  silver  regions  to  the 
south  of  Arizona.  This  company  is  organized 
under  a  grant  of  a  ve»y  large  tract  of  land  made 
by  President  Commonfort  of  Mexico,  when  he 
was  in  power ;  which  grant  stipulates  that  the 
company  shall  put  down  the  Apache  and  Ca- 
manche  Indians  in  that  part  of  Mexico  It  is 
for  the  purpo.se  of  enabling  its  settlers  to  comply 
with  this  condition  that  the  company  has  pro- 
vided these  arms,  and  not  for  an  assault  upon  the 
Spanish  dons  in  Cuba.  Other  associations  have 
been  formed  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  working  the  silver  mines 
of  the  northern  Mexican  territory,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  a  large  yield  of  silver  ore  are  represented 
to  be  very  good  indeed.  Probably  the  cheapest 
way  to  acquirj  Cuba  will  be  to  dig  the  money 
out  of  the  Arizona  Mountains,  and  then  pay  it 
to  Spain  for  this  much  coveted  "gem  of  the 
Antilles." 


SARGENT'S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  READERS. 

Wo  have  from  time  to  time  noticed,  as  they 
appeared,  the  various  "  School  Readers  "  written 
and  prepared  by  Epos  Sargent,  and  published  in 
a  style  of  great  typographical  excellence  by 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  13  Winter  Street. 
The  series  is  now  completed,  and  in  reviewing 
them,  our  first  favorable  opinion  is  decidedly 
confirmed.  We  are  informed  that  more  than  a 
million  copies  of  these  works  have  already  been 
called  for  in  our  American  schools,  and  that  the 
demand  is  increasing  constantly,  keeping  pace 
with  the  publishers'  ability  to  supply  them.  In 
many  departments  ot  literature  success  is  not  a 
sure  test  of  merit,  but  in  educational  works  it  is 
a  decisive  one.  Tho  immense  sale  of  these 
books  shows  their  real  value  The  series  com- 
prises seven  volumes,  the  first  two,  the  Standard 
Illustrated  Primer  and  the  Standard  Speller,  be- 
ing introductory.  Then  follow  the  Standard 
First  Reader,  the  Second  Reader,  and  the  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  the  latter  a  large 
work  intended  for  the  highest  classes  in  schools 
and  academies.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
styles  in  these  Readers,  evinces  extensive  reading 
and  great  care,  taste  and  labor  on  tho  part  of  Mr. 
Sargent.  Tho  exercises  and  rules  for  pronunci- 
ation are  complete,  intelligible  and  reliable.  Tho 
most  diflScult  words  are  fully  explained — a  high- 
ly cortjmendable  and  important  feature  The 
regular  graduation  of  the  series  has  also  been 
successfully  preserved.  To  write  successfully 
for  the  young,  particularly  works  of  instruction, 
requires  a  rare  talent,  but  in  the  books  before  us, 
Mr.  Sargent  has  furnished  complete  evidence  of 
his  possession  of  this  ability  He  has  devoted 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  this  pur-suit, 
and  has  won  honors  as  legitimate  in  this  line,  as 
he  has  in  the  more  attractive  branches  of  belles- 
lettres. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  COFFEE. 

There  are  few  more  important  articles  in  com- 
merce than  coftee.  The  immense  quantities 
which  are  annually  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils,  are  al- 
most incalculable.  Tho  consumption  of  this 
berry  is  also  great  in  this  country — but  inconsid- 
erable when  compared  to  the  quantities  used  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Coffee  is  a  native  of  tho 
Bast — and  the  first  fresh  seeds  which  were 
brought  to  Europe  were  planted  by  a  gentleman 
of  Dijon  in  Franco,  in  tho  year  1670.  The 
shrubs  bore  fruit,  but  the  berry  was  flat  and  in- 
sipid— and  as  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage from  its  cultivation,  it  was  neglected. 
Afterwards  a  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  sent  a 
flourishing  cott'ee  j)lant  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1714, 
which  was  the  original  stock  from  whence  sprung 


all  the  coflfee  shrubs  on  the  plantations  in  tho 
West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1720,  M.  de  Clieux,  an  officer  in 
the  army,  who  owned  a  plantation  in  Marlinico, 
forinod  a  project  of  settling  in  that  island,  and 
attempting  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  shrub, 
lie  happily  obtained  wtihsome  difficulty  a  young 
plant  from  the  king's  garden — which  he  regarded 
as  a  valuable  treasure,  and  embarked  in  a  ship 
for  Martinico.  The  vessel  had  a  long  passage, 
attd  tho  whole  crew  were  put  on  short  allowance 
of  water — but  M.  Clieux  was  very  careful  of  his 
little  Coffee  plant,  and  divided  with  it  daily,  the 
small  quantity  of  water  which  came  to  his  share. 
When  M.  Clieux  arrived  at  Martinico,  his  first 
care  was  to  plant  his  coffee  shrub  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable spot  in  his  garden.  He  watched  it  care- 
fully— indeed  it  was  the  principal  source  of  all 
his  pleasures  and  hopes.  The  first  crop  produced 
about  two  pounds  of  berries,  which  he  divided 
with  those  of  the  neighboring  planters,  whom  he 
thought  would  be  most  likely  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  shrub. 

After  the  second  picking,  they  were  enabled  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  coffee  to  an  almost  in- 
definite extent.  At  this  time,  a  severe  hurricane 
took  place,  and  destroyed  all  the  cacao  trees  on 
many  of  the  plantations.  The  coffee  tree  was 
substituted  in  their  place,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
became  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  France,  and 
of  wealth  to  the  planters.  The  inhabitants  of 
Martinico  evinced  their  gratitude  to  M.  Clieux 
for  the  service  he  had  rendered  them  by  intro- 
ducing the  coffee  trade  into  the  island,  by  annu- 
ally subscribing  and  raising  the.sum  of  20,000 
livres,  or  $5000,  which  they  paid  him  eceti/  year 
till  his  death,  which  happened  many  years  after- 
wards. Coflfee  was  introduced  into  Ilispaniola 
in  tho  year  1 738.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island 
erected  in  1774  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  M. 
Clieux,  as  being  the  father  of  coflfee  plantations. 

1    ^mm    * 

Domestic  Felicity. — A  husband's  idea  of 
"  an  attempt  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace," 
was  recently  explained  in  a  Cincinnati  Police 
Court,  by  tho  statement  that  his  jealous  wife 
struck  him  three  times  on  the  head  with  a  stool, 
knocked  him  down  twice,  and  threw  a  panful!  of 
dirty  water  in  his  face ;  when  he  endeavored  to 
explain  she  hit  him  with  a  skillet,  and  damaged 
his  countenance  very  severely. 


I   •  •  ^  I 


EQUIVOCAL  Coju'LiMENT. —  King  James  I. 
gave  all  manner  of  liberty  and  encouragement  to 
the  exercise  of  buffoonery,  and  took  great  de- 
light in  it  himself.  Happening  once  to  bear 
somewhat  hard  on  one  of  his  Scotch  coui-tiers. 
"By  my  soul,"  returns  the  peer,  "  he  that  made 
your  majesty  a  king,  spoiled  the  best  fool  in 
Christendom." 

1  ^» ^  > 

Hod-Cabuiers. — The  hod-carriers  of  Port- 
land have  struck  for  higher  wages.  They  de- 
mand one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day 
during  the  summer  season.  Their  present  pay 
is  one  dollar.  Who  would  voluntarily  be  a  hod- 
carrier,  notwithstanding  all  his  views  are  sub- 
lime ? 

1    mmm    * 

Western  Cities — According  to  the  Detroit 
Advertiser,  the  population  of  that  city  now  num- 
bers 75,000.  The  population  of  Cincinnati  is 
estimated  by  the  Gazette  at  200,000.  The  St. 
Louis  Directory  for  this  year,  just  published, 
gives  the  population  of  that  city  as  nearly  1 00,000. 


Sheepish. — Charles  F.  Benton  of  Great  Bar- 
rington,  has  had  7  sheep  killed  by  dogs  and  15 
wounded  so  badly  that  they  had  to  be  killed  ; 
and  Mr.  Beebee  has  also  had  22  killed  and  6 
bitten.     The  town  dog  fund  will  have  to  sufier. 

Four  Cents  Everywhere. — The  best 
American  story  ever  written  by  Sylvan  us  Cobb, 
Jr  ,  is  now  publishing  in  The  Flag  of  our  Union. 
For  sale  everywhere  for  foub  cents. 

Postal. — In  the  New  York  Post-Olltee  there 
are  nearly  five  thousand  boxes,  which  cost  twehe 
dollars  each  per  annum. 


ViLLANOUS. — It  now  turns  out  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  engaged  in  nearly  all  of  the  horrible 
massacres  of  emigrants. 

■ 1  »«»  » 

Prosperity. — Boston  mechanics  have  their 
hands  full  just  at  the  present  time. 


Profitable. — Fifty  cents  a  day  can  be  made 
ingathering  gold  in  the  Pike'ii  Peak  country. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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BALI^OVS    DOI.I-AU    MO:VTIII.Y. 

PRESENT  CIUCULATION,  114,0001 

No  publicatioa  has  ever  attained  so  large  a 
circulation  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  as  has 
Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly.  This  is  not 
alone  because  of  its  wonderful  cheapness — which, 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  says,  is  next  to  giving 
it  away — but  also  on  account  of  its  fresh,  origi- 
nal and  entertaining  character.  Its  stories, 
sketches  and  engravings,  while  tliey  absorb  and 
deeply  entertain  the  general  reader,  also  cultivate 
a  love  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  hu- 
manity, in  this  way  exercising  a  cheerful  and 
happy  influence  over  tlie  home  circle. 

Its  pages  are  edited  wiili  great  care  and  cx|)e- 
rience,  and  its  varied  contents  are  calculated  to 
provoke  in  the  minds  ot  the  joung  an  inquiring 
s|)irit,  and  to  add  to  their  store  of  knowledge, 
lis  foreign  gossip  is  of  the  most  readable  and 
choice  character,  its  wit  and  humor  department  is 
void  of  all  vulgarisms,  yet  is  mirth-provoking  in 
the  extreme,  while  each  number  contains  tales, 
sketches,  poems  and  miscellaneous  articles  from 
more  than  tive.nly  different  regular  contributors, 
affording  a  rich  casket  each  month  of  the  gems 
of  mind  and  the  beauties  of  thought. 

Let  no  one  fail,  then,  to  realize  how  much 
jdeasure  may  be  purchased,  how  much  innocent 
and  useful  enjoyment  may  be  insured  to  the  fam- 
ily circle,  how  much  intelligence  obtained,  and 
how  many  leisure  hours  rendered  valuable  and 
agreeable,  by  the  regular  receipt  of  this  favorite 
and  popular  Magazine. — Postage  only  eighteen 
cents  a  year ! 

H^  Enclose  $1,  and  receive  the  Magazine 
by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Publisher  and  Pt  oprielor. 

22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


-^—^^m    > 


Melodeons  and  Harmonioms. — We  would 
call  particular  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
Messrs.  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  in  another  col- 
umn of  this  paper,  relating  to  the  really  beautiful 
and  univalled  instruments  produced  at  their  ex- 
tensive establishment.  This  house  has  been  long 
established,  and  has  a  reputation  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  work  all  over  this  country.  These 
delightful  ornaments  (and  we  had  nearly  said 
necessities)  to  the  domestic  circle,  have  found 
their  way  into  every  State  of  the  Union,  delight- 
ing their  possessors,  and  forming  a  never-failing 
source  of  exquisite  enjoyment  and  profitable 
occupation . 


A  Bavarian  Prize. — The  King  of  Bavaria 
has  ofl'ered  a  prize  of  200  louis-d'or  (about  $5C0) 
for  the  best  drama  iilustrative  of  German  histo- 
ry. Tlie  competition  is  open  to  the  authors  of 
all  nations,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  exten- 
sive as  possible,  the  time  for  sending  in  manu- 
scripts is  fixed  as  late  as  the  end  of  November, 
1 860.  Before  that  time  his  majesty  may  require 
all  his  pocket-money  for  powder  and  shot. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lowell — C.  H.  Brainard,  22  12 
Winter  Street,  has  published  a  photographic 
likeness  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  which  must  be 
highly  prized  by  all  his  friends,  It  is  photo- 
graphed by  Silsbee,  Case  &.  Co.,  from  a  crayon 
head  by  T.  M.  Johnston,  the  best  we  have  seen 
from  the  easel  of  this  rapidly-rising  young  Bos- 
toa  artist. 


<    ^a^    » 


A  SLOW  Coach. — The  number  of  miles  of 
c  mal  in  the  United  States  now  in  use  is  about 
50,088,  at  a  total  cost  of  $175,000,000.  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  have  not  ten 
miles  of  canals  now  used  for  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion. The  canal  is  a  slow  and  ancient  institution. 
<  *  •  ^  > — 

Gubernatorial   Candidate.  —  We  see  it 

stated  that  Gen  Sam  Houston  is  about  to  run  for 

governor  of  Texas.     We  thought  he  had  given 

up  politics ;  but  it's  hard  for  an  old  war-house  to 

remain  at  pasture  when  the  trumpet  sounds. 

<  ^  ■ »  > 

Mr.  Ballou  givea  ub  io  his  Dollar  Magazine  a  rich,  intel- 
le.:tual  treat,  contaiuiog  Ules,  sketches,  biogmphies, 
news,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundred  large  and 
closely  printed  pages,  upon  flue  white  paper  and  new 
type,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  Berial  publica- 
tions.— Boston  Gazette. 

<       ^M  ^      > 

Really  witty. — A  gentleman  observing  that 
he  had  fallen  asleep  during  a  sermon  preached  by 
a  bishop,  a  wag  remarked  "  that  it  must  been 
Bishop  the  composer." 

<     mm^    t 

A  DANGEROUS  EXPERIMENT. — To  check  pas- 
gion  by  passion,  and  anger  by  anger,  is  to  lay 
one  demon  and  raise  another. 


KMVES  AND  FORKS. 

The  common  table  knives,  of  every  day  use, 
are  made  by  forging  the  blade  of  blistered  steel 
and  welding  it  to  a  piece  of  iron,  out  of  which 
the  shoulder  and  handle-shank  are  made.  The 
shape  is  given  by  hammering  in  a  die  and  swage, 
and  this  process  is  succeeded  by  tempering  and 
grinding.  Knives  of  a  better  quality  are  manu- 
factured from  shear  steel,  which  is  blistered  steel 
rolled  or  beaten  into  bars  ;  while  the  finest  cut- 
ting instruments  are  made  of  cast  steel,  which  is 
blistered  steel  melted,  run  into  ingots,  and  again 
run  into  bars.  Blades  of  pen-knives  are  forged 
from  the  end  of  a  rod  of  steel,  and  cut  oft',  to- 
gether with  metal  enough  to  form  the  shoulder 
for  the  joint.  The  crease  fur  the  thumb-nail,  to 
be  used  in  opening  the  knife,  is  made  by  a  curved 
chisel  while  the  metal  is  hot.  Forks  arc  made 
by  forging  the  shank,  and  flattening  the  other 
end  to  a  suitable  length  and  width  for  the  prongs. 
These  are  produced  by  stamping  the  metal,  at  a 
white  heat,  between  two  dies,  which  cuts  them 
clear  from  the  superfluous  material.  The  latter 
is  then  removed  from  between  the  prongs  by  a 
fly  press,  and  the  prongs  are  subsequently  tiled, 
pointed,  curved,  hardened  and  polished.  The 
very  common  use  of  silver  forks  at  the  present 
day  has  greatly  diminished  the  demand  for  those 
of  steel,  and  the  change  is  approved,  on  the 
ground  that  silver  does  not  corrode  with  vege- 
table acids,  like  steel  or  iron,  aud  is  therefore 
more  acceptable  to  the  palate. 


<    .mmm.    »- 


Gas  Broiling  Apparatus. — A  new  and  in- 
genious apparatus  has  just  been  invented  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  by  which  a  tough  steak, 
by  being  broiled  over  heat  produced  from  burn- 
ing illuminating  gas  in  mixture  with  atmospheric 
air,  as  arranged  in  his  gas  cooking  stoves,  is  ren- 
dered as  tender  as  the  sirloin  steak  when  broikd 
over  charcoal  fire.  The  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion is  very  easily  explained,  inasmuch  as  the 
principal  production  ot  combustion  from  this 
mixture,  when  lighted,  is  hot  vapor  of  water,  by 
which  the  albumen  of  the  muscular  fibre  on  the 
surface  of  the  meat  is  immediately  coagulated, 
so  firmly  as  not  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  juices 
of  the  meat ;  these  being  retained,  are  soon  con- 
verted to  vapors  of  a  very  high  temperature, 
which  operate  to  break  and  rend  the  muscular 
fibres  of  tlie  meat,  and  loosen  their  texture 
throughout. 

<     ^  mm — I 

The  Wonder  of  the  Age. — We  were  de- 
lighted, lately,  by  calling  in  at  one  of  the  highly 
successful  exhibitions  of  the  Dutton  Children  in 
this  city,  at  Music  Hall.  These  little  marvels 
realized  our  most  poetic  idea  of  fairies,  as  we 
gazed  in  mute  astonishment  at  their  amazing  di- 
minutiveness.  A  sweet  kiss  from  the  youngest 
brought  us  back  to  a  realizing  sense  of  these 
charming  little  creatures,  formed  in  a  mold  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  loveliness. 
«  *■*  > 

A  FAMOUS  Beggar. — Lamartine,  the  elegant 
French  scholar  and  statesman,  has  been  present- 
ed by  the  city  of  Paris  with  a  handsome  house 
and  extensive  grounds,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
He  is  a  great  author  and  poet,  but  a  most  unmit- 
igated beggar,  with  a  very  largo  fortune  all  the 
while. 


For  June.  —  Ballou's  Dollar  Magazine  for 
June  is  now  issued,  and  for  sale  everywhere  for 
ten  cents.  One  hundred  pages  of  original  tales, 
sketches,  poems,  wit  and  humor,  and  choice  il- 
lustrations, for  ten  cents  ! 


<  »»^  » 


Mexico. — The  late  atrocities  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  Mexico  equal  those  of  the  rebel 
Sepoys.  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  give  those 
Mexicanos  another  thrashing.  They  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  drubbing  of  184G-'47. 


— « — ^  *  ^  i 


Poetical. — Disraeli  states  that  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic  cannot  be  agitated  without  moving 
those  of  the  Rhine.  "  What  a  fluid  orator  he  is  !" 
as  Mi-s.  Partington  would  say. 


A  VENERABLE  Man.— Captain  Eben  Gardner, 
the  oldest  resident  of  Nantucket,  lately  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five  years.  He  had  one  hun- 
dred and  five  descendants. 

1  ^»^  > 

New  Play.— Mr.  Tom  Taylorhas  contributed  * 
a  new  piece  to  the  stage  of  the  Olympic,  London, 
entitled  "Nine  Points  of  the  Law." 
— ^ — <  ^  ■  ^  t 

Who's  Who  1  is  the  title  of  a  new  English 
novel ;  another  is  entitled  "  Sham." 


Mimm^t  (J&atljerinp. 

There  are  75,000  men  in  Philadelphia  who  are 
liable  to  do  military  duty. 

Good  dinners  have  a  harmonizing  influence. 
Few  disputes  are  so  large  thaf  they  cannot  be 
covered  by  a  table  cloth. 

W.  C.  Smith,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  employs  in 
his  foundry  about  70  hands,  and  turns  out  five 
tons  of  castings  per  day. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, in  January  last,  was  103,10.),  being  an 
increase  of  IG17  for  the  year. 

It  is  stated  that  Chili  is  totally  di.sorganized 
by  the  revolutionary  movement  under  General 
Gallo. 

The  city  council  of  Salem,  Mass.,  have  for- 
bidden the  smoking  of  cigars  in  the  street  in  the 
evening.  • 

The  procession  at  the  Brooklyn  Water  Cele- 
bration, is  said  to  have  been  over  five  miles 
long. 

The  English  women,  healthy,  solid  and  natu- 
ral, are  like  their  food  ;  and  the  French  women, 
all  taste,  grace  and  elegance,  are  like  theirs. 

The  joint- worm,  which  has  a  partiality  for  the 
very  best  wheat,  has  appeared  in  some  parts  of 
Virginia. 

There  are  now  confined  in  the  New  York  city 
prison  the  startling  number  of  eighteen  persons 
either  convicted  of  or  charged  with  capital 
crimes. 

The  town  of  Nelson,  N.  H.,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  650,  has  made  fourteen  and  a 
half  tons  of  maple  sugar  the  present  season. 
The  number  of  trees  tapped  was  10,859. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mobile,  there  is  said  to  be  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate. 
Property  for  which  ten  years  ago  81 500  were 
paid,  is  not  now  for  sale  at  $50,0(jO. 

Matthew  Kennedy,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  has 
sold  his  "  gold  mine  "  in  that  town  for  $2000,  to 
some  California  miners,  who  propose  to  put  in  a 
quart!;  crusher. 

Dr.  Gould,  late  director  of  the  Albany  Obser- 
vatory, has  moved  back  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
is  attending  to  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

The  new  Cape  Cod  glass-works  at  Sandwich 
will  soon  be  in  operation.  The  other  factory  in 
the  same  place  is  reported  to  be  doing  a  very 
good  business. 

The  Newburyport  Herald  says  that  at  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Salem,  recently,  ex-Judge 
Thomas  received  for  his  services  as  an  advocate 
and  counsellor,  $1000  in  one  week. 

The  marble  statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  to 
be  erected  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  has  been 
contracted  for,  and  it  is  to  be  ready  for  inaugura- 
tion on  the  lOch  of  September,  1860.  It  is  to 
cost  $6000. 

Many  of  the  Cape  Cod  villages  now  present 
signs  of  active  business.  The  persons  engaged 
in  fitting  out  cod  fishing  vessels  are  quite  busy, 
and  the  number  of  these  vessels  is  considerablv 
increased. 

An  English  paper  says  a  missionary  now  in 
Erromango,  was  recently  shown  the  oven  "  in 
which  the  body  of  Mr.  Williams  was  cooked  ;" 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  martyr's  skull, 
which  it  seems  has  been  preserved. 

A  South  Carolina  court  has  compelled  an  un- 
willing fellow  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  woman 
to  wliom  he  was  married  for  a  joke,  by  a  sham 
magistrate,  the  lady,  however,  taking  it  all  in  so- 
ber earnest. 

The  man  up  in  Dogtown,  38  years  old,  who 
boasts  that  he  never  took  a  newspaper,  says  that 
Santa  Anna,  if  he  persists  in  his  struggle  with 
Russia,  will  be  sure  to  lose  all  the  territory  of 
Bosphorus,  and  be  excluded  from  the  navigation 
of  tlie  Amazon  Sea. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes,  of  the  College  of  Charles 
ton,  has  unearthed  from  the  site  of  an  old  pond, 
near  that  city,  bones  of  a  mastodon,  terrapin, 
deer,  and  a  fragment  of  Indian  pottery — seeming 
to  establishing  the  fact  that  the  red  man  and  all 
the  creatures  here  named  were  cotemporaries. 

Catherine  Ferguson,  of  New  London,  aged  18 
years,  had  been  washing  one  day  lately,  when 
feeling  uncomfortably  warm,  she  immersed  her 
head  several  times  in  a  pail  of  cold  water.  She 
was  immediately  taken  ill,  and  died  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain — the  effect  of  the  sudden  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  to  the  head. 

New  York  is  an  enterprising  village.  In  Au- 
gust last — nearly  a  year  ago — the  City  Hall  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  caused  by  the  fireworks 
used  during  the  Atlantic  Cable  festivities,  but  so 
queerly  are  things  managed  by  the  Gothamite 
officials,  the  building  has  not  been  repaired  to 
this  day,  notwithstanding  the  rain  pours  down 
through  the  roof  at  every  storm. 

Thursday,  May  5,  was  the  thirty-eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Napoleon.  He  died  at 
eleven  minutes  before  six  in  the  evening,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  storm,  which  has  been  com- 
pared with  tuat  which  raged  while  Cromwell's 
spirit  was  passing  away.  He  was  but  a  little 
older  than  Napoleon  III.  now  is,  who  completed 
his  fifty-first  year  on  the  20th  of  April  last. 

A  school-hoy  in  Cincinnati  recently  fell  upon 
his  face,  while  playing  on  the  roof  of  a  flat  boat. 
On  returning  home  he  complained  that  he  could 
not  see  clearly,  and  an  examination  showed  that 
his  eyes  were  crossed,  so  that  the  retina  received 
a  double  impression  of  every  object.  Whether 
they  will  ever  return  to  their  natural  condition 
remains  uncertain. 


S^aiitrs  of  (ffiolti. 

Nature  is  a  riddle,  of  which  truth  is  the 

key. — De  BouJJlers. 

. .  God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing. 
—Bishop  Hall. 

....  What  one  sees  and  cannot  see  over  is  as 
good  as  infinite. —  Cai-lyle. 

....  Along  with  a  helping  hand  there  should 
ever  go  a  helping  sympathy. — Bot-ce. 

....  Of  all  thieves  fools  are  the  worst ;  they 
rob  you  of  time  and  temper. —  Goethe. 

God  never  wrought  miracles  to  convince 
atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it. 
— Bacon. 

. .  .  The  light  of  friendship  is  like  the  light 
of  phosphorus — seen  plainest  when  all  around  is 
dark. — Cromell. 

....  Those  we  call  odd  people  are  very  often 
merely  such  as  disclose  freely  what  the  rest  of  us 
carefully  conceal. — Bovee. 

....  Nature  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and 
development,  and  attaches  her  curse  to  all  inac- 
tion.—  Goethe. 

....  We  always  like  those  who  admire  us, 
but  we  do  not  always  like  those  whom  we  ad- 
mire.— Rochcfoucault. 

....  We  must  learn  to  comprehend  the  es- 
sence of  art  from  admiration  of  excellence 
rather  than  from  the  detection  of  error.— Fred. 

Schleyel. 

....  If  a  man  be  gracious  to  stranger.*,  it 
shows  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  this  world,  and  tliat 
his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but 
a  part  of  the  continent  that  joins  them. — Bacon. 

....  Action  is  the  great  law — slow,  stesdy, 
long-continued  action  is  the  great  appointment 
by  which  all  healthful  works  are  accomplished. 
— Labor  and  Live. 

....  An  isolated  truth  may  at  first  seem  use- 
less ;  but  there  are  none  which  are  indifferent, 
and  each  belongs  to  a  great  family  to  which  it 
introduces  you. — De  BouJ/l<rs. 

....  A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained 
over  another  man  than  this — that  where  an  inju- 
ry began  on  his  part,  the  kindn.ss  should  begin 
on  ours. — Tillotson. 

....   Man  carries  under  his  hat  a  private  thea-" 
tre,  wherein  a  greater  drama  is  acted  than  is  ever 
performed  on  the  mimic   stage,   beginning  and 
ending  in  eternity. —  Carlyle. 

....  The  consummate  hypocrite  is  not  he  who 
conceals  vice  behind  the  semblance  of  virtue,  but 
he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he  has  no  objection 
to  show  a  stalking-horse  to  cover  darker  and 
more  profitable  vice  which  it  is  for  his  interest  to 
hide. — Mucaulay. 


<    m9^    » 


Jolur's  Butrget 

When  is  a  man  like  a  rooster  ?  When  bis 
head  is  combed. 

If  you  are  out  in  a  thunder  storm,  hurry  into 
an  omnibus  that  has  a  good  conductor. 

How  many  sides  has  a  round  plum-pudding? 
Two — inside  and  outside. 

Two  cousins,  named  Crickett,  were  married 
lately  in  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky.  We  are 
opposed  to  cricket-matches. 

Cheap,  and  yet  (a)  dear.  —  A  good  wife  I 
[The  ladies;  of  course,  will  thank  us  for  this 
charming  compliment.] 

The  man  who  waited  for  an  opportunity  has 
gone  on  ;  and  the  man  who  was  tired  with  indig- 
nation has  been  "put  out. 

Somebody  has  discovered  that  when  a  betting 
man  says  he'll  "  take  you,"  he  means  that  if  he 
can  he'll  "  take  you  in." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  friends :  friends  who 
love  you,  friends  who  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  you,  and  friends  who  hate  you. 

A  man  in  Louisville  threatened  by  a  lady's 
vengeance,  saved  himselffrom  cow  hide  by  using 
calfskin.     He  ran  away. 

A  cotcmporary  has  discovered  that  Benedict 
Arnold  became  a  traitor  because  he  was  brought 
up  in  town,  and  didn  teat  pork! 

What  European  nation  will  first  burst  into  a 
flame  ?  We  expect  the  Dutch  will  ;„they  are  al- 
ways smoking. 

"  That's  very  singular,  sir,"  said  a  young  lady 
to  a  gentleman,  who  had  just  kissed  her.  "  O, 
well,  my  dear  miss,  I  will  soon  make  it  plural !" 

In  a  graveyard  in  New  Jersey  there  is  a  tomb- 
stone on  which  is  inscribed  the  following  simple 
yet  touching  epitaph  :  "  He  was  a  good  egg." 

"Tom,  are  you  broke?"  "Yes,"  said  Tom 
with  a  sigh,  "  and  so  dtad  broke,  that  if  steamboats 
were  selling  at  a  cent  a  piece,  I  couldn  't  buy  a  gang- 
way plank." 

"  Mr.  Timothy,"  said  a  young  lady  who  had 
been  showing  off  her  wit  at  the  expense  of  a 
dangler,  "  you  remind  me  of  a  barometer,  that 
is  filled  with  nothing  in  the  upper  story. 

A  Frenchman,  wishing  to  speak  of  the  cream 
of  the  English  poets,  forgot  the  word,  and  said, 
"de  butter  of  poets."  A  wag  said  that  he  had 
fairly  churned  up  the  English  language. 

A  country  newspaper  thus  describes  the  ef- 
fects of  a  hurricane  :  "  It  shattered  mountains, 
tore  up  oaks  by  the  roots,  dismantled  churches, 
laid  villages  waste,  and  overturned  a  haystack." 

"  May  I  come  to  see  you  this  evening,  miss  ?" 
"No."  "  To-morrow  evening?"  "No."  "Some- 
time or  other  ?"  "  No."  "  Well,  you  are  a 
young  lady  of  decidedly  negative  qualities." 
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[Written  for  BsUou's  Plctorial.l 
BURNING   THE   LETTERS. 


BT  WILLH  e.  pabob. 

On  the  red  coals,  one  by  one 
Drop  the  letters,  love,  for  me; 

Watch  them  into  ashes  run, 
Losing  all  identity. 

As  the  red  flame  rises  higher. 
Lapping  up  these  written  lines, 

Perishes  in  bed  of  fire 
Words  and  tokens  sent  as  signs  j 

Sent  o'er  land  and  sent  o'er  sea. 
Sent  while  seasons  came  and  fled, 

Sent  as  symbols  unto  me. 

Sent  the  speech  of  lips  instead. 

Burn  the  letters  one  by  one ; 

liet  them  fall,  love,  in  the  fire, 
And  as  they  to  ashes  run. 

And  the  red  flame  rises  higher, 

Listen,  while  1  whisper  low 
Of  a  love  that  came  and  went 

As  the  white  waves  come  and  go 
When  their  force  on  land  is  spent. 

I  was  yonng  and  she  was  &ir ; 

She  seemed  guileless,  I  was  true, 
And  our  castles  in  the  air 

We  both  built  as  lovers  do. 

Many  a  word  she  sent  and  sign 
That  her  lore  as  life  was  long ; 

And  1  drank  affection's  wine. 
Thinking  it  would  make  me  strong. 

But  one  day  this  message  came : 
*'  Love  is  love  no  more  to  me ; 
Let  these  letters  feed  the  flame ; 
I  am  naught  but  ftiend  to  thee." 

Thus  I  wakened  from  the  sleep 

Cupid's  potion  put  me  in, 
And,  by  far  too  strong  to  weep, 

Since  my  fate  was  not  to  win, 

I  these  letters  laid  aside, 

Thinking  that  perchance  some  time, 
In  the  fullness  of  life's  pride, 

They  would  serve  to  suit  my  rhyme. 

And  the  season  of  that  pride 
Now  has  come,  love,  unto  me. 

Thou,  my  darling,  art  my  bride. 
So  I  show  these  lines  to  thee. 

Drop  the  letters  one  by  one ; 

Let  them  fall,  love,  in  the  flame; 
And  as  they  to  ashes  run 

Perish  memories  of  her  name. 

Perish  all  the  hopes  and  fears 
Pinioned  to  those  written  lines; 

Perish  traces  of  the  years 
When  she  sent  these  words  and  signs. 

Love  so  quick  to  come  and  go. 
Love  so  soon  to  rise  and  fall, 

No  true  heart  could  ever  know ; 
Love,  in  giving,  giveth  all. 

It  was  written,  I  should  learn 

What  was  false  and  what  was  true; 

What  was  false,  love — see  it  bum^ 
What  was  true,  ioye— lives  in  you. 

Riper  years  and  soberer  mind 

Bring  a  heritage  to  thee. 
Such  as  they  alone  can  find 

Who  in  Lethe's  waveless  sea 

Buried  long  ago  the  hopes 
That,  by  fancy 's  falsest  beam , 

Trod  the  path  that  ever  slopes 
Down  to  disappointment's  stream. 

Drop  the  letters  one  by  one. 
Let  them  fall,  lore,  in  the  flame ; 

And  as  they  to  ashes  run, 
Perish  so  her  very  name. 


*  '••^  > 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LESSON  OF  REVERSES. 

BY   BEBTHA   LINTON. 

"Sit  here,  dear  Florence,  in  the  shade  of  this 
8aperb  Isabella,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
have  been  dying  to  know  all  day.  Yes,  Floy, 
Castleton  Snmncr  loves  me,  and  as  soon  as  his 
father  arrives  we  are  to  be  married.  You  and 
Bell  Forrest  are  to  be  brideraaids,  and  John 
Hamilton  and  Charles  Molineux  groomsmen. 
We  are  to  live  in  that  beautiful  house,  built  by 
Mr.  Marvell,  on  Bishop  Street.  Dudley  &  Fisk 
are  to  supply  our  furniture,  Wells  &  Lincoln  our 
upholstery,  and  Mark  Conway  is  to  finish  up  the 
house.  I  am  to  have  my  mother's  faithful  Re- 
becca, and  Castleton's  mother  is  going  to  let  us 
have  her  cook  and  chambermaid.  We  are  to 
keep  a  black  man  also,  for  errands  and  the  door. 
There,  I  cannot  say  another  word." 

"  Nor  need  you,  dear  Louise.  You  are  out  of 
breath,  and  it  will  take  a  week  to  recover  me.  So 
much  good  news  at  once  always  tires  me.  I  wish 
you  had  a  bit  of  sorrow  with  it." 

"  You  mean,  envious  thing !     No,  I  will  give 


you  that  part.  You  love  to  cry.  It  would  be  a 
luxury  that  you  would  appreciate  to  have  every- 
thing go  wrong,  so  that  'a  few  natural  tears 
might  course  down  your  cheeks.' " 

"  No,  Louise,  I  would  not  throw  a  single  thorn 
in  your  pathway ;  but  say,  in  that  long  race  after 
happiness,  which  ends  in  Marvell  House  and 
plenty  of  upholstery,  is  there  not  a  shadow  that 
sometimes  beckons  to  you  to  pause  and  think  V 

"  Not  a  shadow,  Floy.  I  leave  all  such  nn- 
-substantial  things  to  you,  dreamy,  poetic  roman- 
tic people.  My  visions  are  all  real,  and  Castle- 
ton  Sumner  the  true  knight  who  gives  me  a 
bright  home  and  all  pleasant  surroundings  in  it." 

Oj  love  and  youth  !  with  what  bright,  rose- 
hued  tints  do  ye  .invest  all  objects  !  I  could  not 
bear  to  throw  a  cloud  over  her,  and  I  left  her 
singing  a  gay  song,  and  turning  over  her  wed- 
ding clothes,  as  gay  and  light  of  heart  as  if  no 
shadows  were  in  the  world.  I  needed  not  to 
wish  that  Louise  should  have  sorrow.  It  came 
faster  than  I  had  anticipated. 

Castleton  Sumner  was  a  very  nnfit  person  to 
trust  one  of  her  thoughtless  temper  with.  He 
was  reckless  and  extravagant,  on  the  strength  of 
a  few  thousands  which  had  been  left  him  by  his 
father,  and  which  ho  ought  to  have  employed  in 
some  lucrative  business.  No  expensive  toy  was 
omitted  that  could  make  the  house  in  Bishop 
Street  elegant ;  and  although  he  did  not  absolute- 
ly overdraw  his  resources,  he  crippled  them  so 
much  that,  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the 
two  had  been  carelessly  spending  for  the  ap- 
proaching bridal,  he  had  not  enough  remaining 
to  warrant  a  style  of  living  corresponding  to  the 
expensive  outfit. 

Unfortunately,  the  parents  of  Louise  were  too 
much  dazzled  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Sumner 
to  guard  her  from  the  danger  in  which  she  stood. 
One  word  from  them  would  have  made  her 
think ;  but  thinking  involuntarily,  without  sug- 
gestion from  others,  was  not  her  fashion.  I 
blamed  myself  afterwards  that  I  had  not  opened 
her  eyes. 

The  wedding  was  sumptuous.  People  of  high 
fashion  were  invited,  and  no  expense  was  spared 
to  render  their  reception  the  most  elegant  and 
recherche  of  the  season.  A  series  of  splendid 
parties  were  given  to  the  bride,  and  called  forth 
a  corresponding  one  on  her  part;  and  now 
Louise  was  fairly  launched  in  the  topmost  wave 
of  that  deceitful  and  uncertain  ocean  of  popular 
favor  called  fashionable  society. 

Six  weeks  after  the  wedding,  I  went,  as  I  had 
repeatedly  promised  to  do,  to  spend  the  day 
quietly  and  alone  with  Louise.  It  was  near  noon 
when  the  well-dressed  black  servant  lad  admitted 
me.  I  sat  some  time,  with  my  bonnet  on,  in  the 
chilly  drawing-room,  and  feeling  cold,  I  found 
my  way  to  a  smaller  room,  in  which  were  pre- 
parations, apparently,  for  a  breakfast.  There 
was  a  richly  chased  silver  service  on  a  little 
stand,  and  corresponding  appointments  on  the 
top  of  the  cheerful  looking  stove.  A  luxurious 
chair  was  drawn  up  to  the  table,  as  if  the  late 
riser  was  coming  immediately.  But  it  was  halt 
an  hour  before  Louise  appeared,  and  then,  al- 
though she  seemed  genuinely  glad  to  see  me, 
there  was  an  air  of  languor  and  almost  of  sad- 
ness about  her.  She  scarcely  touched  the 
breakfast. 

"  You  will  think  me  a  lazy  girl,  Floy,  but  last 
night's  party  at  White's  fairly  overcame  mo." 

I  said  that  I  had  just  called  on  another  friend, 
a  last  year's  bride,  Sophy  Howard. 

"  Ah,  poor  Sophy  !  she  did  not  marry  very 
high  I  am  told,"  said  Louise,  languidly. 

"  Yet  I  found  her  very  prettily  situated.  She 
has  a  good  house  in  a  pleasant  street,  with  every- 
thing comfortable  and  even  handsome  about  her. 
She  had  been  driving  out  alone  this  morning, 
several  miles,  for  her  husband  keeps  a  fine  horse 
and  a  good  substantial  chaise." 

"  How  in  the  world  can  Albery  afford  such  an 
extravagance  ?"  asked  Louise,  somewhat  pet- 
tishly. "  I  am  sure  I  have  teased  Castleton  for 
one  often,  and  he  can't  afford  it." 

I  looked  round  the  room  and  through  the  open 
door,  and  smiled. 

"  What  did  those  curtains  cost  you,  Louise  ?" 

"  A  hundred  dollars  each." 

"  That  is  six  hundred.  I  wont  trouble  you  for 
an  inventory  of  the  rest  of  your  furniture,  but 
will  tell  you  how  Sophy  lives.  She  has  white 
linen  shades  only.  Her  carpets  are  good  sub- 
stantial Brussels ;  her  chairs,  well  made  walnut, 
with  hair-cloth  seat*.  There  are  no  tables,  but 
simple  marble  slabs.  In  this  pleasant  parlor,  her 
books,  her  pretty  work-basket,  and  her  piano — 
that  piano  which  was  her  dependence  for  a  liv- 


ing, and  which  she  would  not  let  Mr.  Albery  ex- 
change for  a  handsomer  one — all  these  things 
make  her  home  pleasant.  In  her  orderly  house- 
keeping she  requires  but  two  servants,  and  one 
of  these  is  an  orphan  girl  whom  she  took,  not 
because  she  needed  her,  but  because  the  poor 
thing  had  no  home.  As  they  have  no  stable  for 
their  horse,  they  do  not  need  a  man.  Sophy 
looks  happy,  and  compares  her  present  easy  life 
with  that  which  she  experienced  as  a  mnsic 
teacher  two  years  ago." 

Louise  made  no  reply,  except  that  "  after  all, 
Sophy  had  not  attained  to  much  style." 

I  had  abundant  occasion  to  think,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day,  that  style  had  brought  little  happi- 
ness to  poor  Louise,  and  that  Sophy  was  the 
richer  woman  of  the  two.  Mr.  Sumner  came 
home  at  five  to  an  elegant  dinner,  at  which  there 
were  wines  and  fruit  of  the  highest  cost.  How 
long  could  this  last  ? 

Sad  to  tell,  ere  they  had  been  married  six 
months,  he  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  a  wine 
merchant,  and  the  unpaid  bills  of  his  outfit 
gloomed  up  darkly  before  him.  They  were  ru- 
ined. Sumner's  few  thousands  were  all  gone  in 
superfluities  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  for 
at  the  time.  He  had  had  no  settled  business, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  reason- 
ably apply  for  assistance.  The  house  was 
stripped,  and  the  next  time  I  saw  Louise  was  in 
a  third  or  fourth  rate  boarding  house. 

If  this  had  taught  them  wisdom  it  would  still 
have  been  well ;  but  wisdom  does  not  come  to 
those  who  do  not  seek  her.  The  little  that  re- 
mained from  the  wreck  soon  went  after  the  rest, 
and  Sumner,  mortified  and  anprv  with  the  world, 
went  oflF  to  Australia,  leavin;,  Louise  dependent 
on  her  father  for  a  maintenance  which  he  was  ill 
able  to  afford  her. 

In  every  heart  there  is  a  spark  of  energy,  which 
only  remains  to  be  wakened  into  life.  Some- 
times it  is  never  reached  at  all,  and  the  individ- 
ual goes  on  through  existence  with  the  reputation 
of  idleness  and  inefficiency  clinging  to  his  or  her 
character  until  death. 

"  Poor  Sophy  Albery,  who  did  not  live  in 
style,"  was  the  angel  who  breathed  the  breath  of 
life  into  Louise  Sumner's  being.  After  Castle- 
ton had  really  gone,  Sophy  begged  Louise  to 
come  to  her  for  a  visit,  which  visit  was  length- 
ened into  many  months.  It  had  been  begged  as 
a  favor  to  Sophy,  because  she  wished  to  have 
company  in  her  husband's  occasional  absences. 
She  had  that  true  and  perfect  kindness  which 
will  not  let  any  one  feel  an  obligation  too  heavily. 
Then,  after  some  time,  she  gave  up  the  two  mu- 
sic scholars  whom  she  had  always  retained,  to 
Louise,  and  the  latter,  glad  to  be  able  to  do 
something  for  herself,  increased  the  number  to  a 
dozen,  among  her  own  acquaintances.  Contrary 
to  the  established  rule  of  romancers,  who  invari- 
ably describe  a  person's  friends  as  leaving  them 
in  a  time  of  adversity,  it  was  observable  that 
many  of  Mrs.  Sumner's  old  visitors  had  never 
seemed  to  think  so  much  of  her  before.  How  far  it 
might  be  owing  to  Sophy  Albery,  it  is  hard  to 
judge.  Certain  it  is  that  her  manner  towards  her 
stricken  friend  was  such  as  to  inspire  others  with 
respect  and  consideration. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  quickly  Louise, 
with  her  habits  of  indolence,  was  won  into  better 
ways  by  the  example  of  Sophy  Albery.  Not  all 
at  once  did  she  become  perfect,  nor  yet  without 
much  tribulation,  but  liitle  by  little,  yet  with 
such  hearty  good  will  to  do  right,  that  her  pro- 
gress seemed  both  rapid  and  real. 

Not  now  did  she  breakfast  at  noon.  Long 
before  the  sun  she  and  Sophy  were  up,  planning 
for  the  day.  At  ten  Louise  went  to  her  first  les- 
son, and  returned  at  two,  to  have  a  cheerful  af- 
ternoon with  her  friend. 

"And  O,  Florence!"  she  would  exclaim, 
"with  what  feelings  of  distaste  do  I  recall  my 
first  half  year  of  marriage.  Could  any  one  be 
more  blind,  more  foolish  than  I  have  been'?" 

"  But  you  have  so  nobly  redeemed  that  time, 
Louise,"  I  would  reply,  "  that  I  think  of  you  far 
more  highly  than  if  you  had  never  erred  ;  and 
after  all,  it  was  not  you  who  were  tojjiame." 

"  O,  don't  throw  it  upon  poor  Castleton,  Flor- 
ence. He  too  is  changed,  you  may  believe.  Let 
me  read  you  his  letter,  received  to-day." 

And  Castleton  Sumner — the  butterfly,  the  ex- 
quisite— wrote  of  toils  and  dangers  and  strug- 
gles, that  might  have  appalled  a  practical 
economist. 

"But  I  do  not  complain  of  them,  Louise,"  ho 
continued.  "  They  have  shown  me  the  false 
state  of  that  society  which  we  once  worshipped, 
bat  which  henceforth  I  abjure.     If  God  spares 


my  life  to  return  to  you,  I  will  make  myself 
worthy  of  higher  and  better  associations  than  we 
once  coveted.  Meantime,  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
remit  your  noble  toil.  We  will  both  toil  until 
pride  and  vanity  are  rooted  from  our  hearts. 
Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  what  I  never 
saw  before — proud  men  working  for  daily  bread, 
and  good,  noble,  generous  men  working  with 
their  own  hands  at  hard,  wearing  toil  for  others 
— ministers  and  lawyers  and  physicians  turned 
nurses,  and  the  great  and  good  serving  the  lowly 
and  poverty-stricken.  I  have  seen  women  nobly 
born  washing  for  a  living,  and  beggars  seated  in 
high  places.  With  all  these  in  my  mind,  I  will 
come  to  you  with  clean  hands  and  an  upright 
heart." 


Nobly  indeed  has  he  redeemed  his  pledge. 
Now,  indeed,  is  Louise  Sumner  a  happy  wife,  for 
only  last  week  Castleton  returned,  renewed  in 
heart  and  soul,  and  worthy  to  be  her  husband. 


<    ^w^    > 


GERMAN  LilFE. 


Everything  in  Germany  begins  and  ends  with 
a  dance,  and  the  church  celebrations  are  not  an 
exception.  Every  village  inn  has  its  ball-room, 
the  best  finished  and  most  pleasant  room  in  the 
house  :  but  the  ball  itself  strikes  ns  as  the  most 
repulsive  of  any  feature  of  peasant  life.  Very 
frequently  they  occur  on  Sundays  also,  and  begin 
early  in  the  afternoon  with  two  or  three  fiddlers 
for  musicians.  The  smoking  and  drinking  com- 
mence at  tlie  same  time,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
room  is  dark  with  the  clouds  from  the  fragrant 
weed,  the  wine  is  standing  in  dirty  pools  over  all 
the  floors  and  tables  ;  the  men  are  stupefied,  and 
all  are  heated  with  perspiration,  presenting  a 
most  disgusting  and  heart-sickening  scene,  yet 
their  feet  never  weary  ;  they  dance  till  night,  and 
then  till  morning.  But  we  have  attended  balls 
where  the  assembly  consisted  of  merchants, 
officials,  and  respectable  mechanics,  and  at 
which  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  were  pres- 
ent as  spectators,  and  the  room  was  also  filled 
with  smoke  to  suffocation.  The  gentlemen 
walked  about  between  the  dances  with  cigars  in 
their  mouths,  puffing,  without  ceremony,  into 
the  faces  of  the  ladies,  and  spitting  upon  the 
floor,  without  a  seeming  thought  that  they  were 
doing  anything  contrary  to  the  most  gentlemanly 
deportment,  as  indeed  they  are  not,  as  it  is  here 
understood.  No  German  imagines  tobacco 
smoke  to  be  disagreeable  on  any  occasion,  and 
in  the  most  refined  circles  after  tea  the  cigars 
are  lighted,  and  the  puffing  kept  up  for  hours, 
where  the  ladies  are  elegant,  accomplished,  and 
dressed  in  the  most  recherche  style.  If  they  walk 
in  the  garden  it  is  the  same  ;  they  smoke,  smoke, 
smoke  ;  cigar  lighters  are  placed  upon  the  din- 
ing-tables  in  hotels,  and  nowhere  in  Germany 
are  there  saloons  provided  for  ladies.  There  is 
no  common  room  for  the  meeting  of  either  gen- 
tlemen or  ladies  except  the  smoking-room ;  and 
ladies  in  hotels  are  not  expected  to  linger  after 
dinner,  or  spend  the  evening  where  gentlemen 
can  enjoy  their  society.  We  hear  this  often  la- 
mented among  themselves,  but  it  is  the  custom, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  changing  a  German 
custom. — Peasant  Li fe  in  Germany. 


WHAT  A  MOSQUITO  IS  UK.E. 

Those  who  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  intimacy  with  a  mosquito,  will  bo  able 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  that  amiable 
animal  by  reading  the  following  description  : — 
"  The  mosquito  is  an  offensive  and  venomous 
species  of  insect.  He  abides  in  swamps  and 
marshes,  though  he  docs  by  no  means  confine 
himself  to  those  localities.  His  bill  is  long, 
sharp  and  piercing,  and  his  voice  is  like  unto  it. 
In  these  respects  he  differs  not  from  the  snipe  or 
sand-hill  crane;  neither  as  to  his  general  per- 
sonal appearance,  particularly  when  on  the  wing. 
He  also  much  reminds  one  of  a  Scotch  bagpipe, 
and  yet  is  unlike  it,  inasmuch  that  his  piping 
ceases  when  his  bag  is  full,  and  vice  versa.  He 
delights  in  blood  and  torture,  and  his  cruelty  is 
particularly  manifest,  in  that  he  invariably  sucks 
his  victim  through  a  tube  instead  of  swallowing 
him  at  once.  His  appetite  is  insatiable,  and  is 
limited  only  by  his  capacity.  When  full,  he  re- 
tires for  a  time,  but  like  the  chamber  of  Colt's 
revolver,  returns  to  the  charge  as  often  as  he  goes 
of}';  so  also,  if  he  bo  driven  away  forcibly,  and 
for  this  his  pertinacity  is  remarkable.  But  of 
what  possible  use  he  is  I  wot  not,  unless  it  be  as 
a  model  of  industry  and  perseverance." 

<  ^.»  t 

AN  ARAB  AND  PORK. 

The  senior  Brooks  writes  to  the  New  York  Ex- 
press that  on  a  steamer  in  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
one  of  the  passengers,  an  Arab  chief,  who  knew 
no  language  but  the  Arabian,  got  into  a  terrible 
passion  at  the  first  dinner  on  board  the  boat. 
The  steward,  he  supposed,  had  mixed  up  in 
some  dish  he  gave  him,  the  forbidden  hog.  Eve- 
ry oftort  was  made  to  appease  him,  and  to  show 
him  he  had  not  broken  divine  law  in  eating  pork, 
but  pantomime  was  only  successful  when  it  plant- 
ed his  fingers  on  top  of  his  head  to  indicate  it 
was  horned  meat  he  had  been  devouring,  not 
wallowing  hog.  He  had  bought  a  French  or 
Swiss  watch  in  Constantinople,  with  his  Turkish 
numerals  upon  it,  and  it  was  his  plaything.  He 
came  out  every  hour  or  two  with  some  new  color 
on  his  turban,  or  some  new  robe  on,  from  which 
Mr.  Brooks  concludes  that  Arabs  can  be  dandies 
us  well  as  other  men. 
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BRIDGE  AT  ALCANANDA. 

The  suspension,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  flying 
bridpje,  represented  in  our  en- 
graving, is  formed  of  rope, 
made  from  a  mountain  shrub, 
known  as  Eriophorum  como- 
sum.  It  is  thrown  across  tho 
Alcananda,  near  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  Scrinagrur,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Gourwal,  a 
province  of  Northern  India, 
subjugated  by  the  English  in 
1815.  The  Alcananda  rises 
in  the  range  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  joins  the  Bbagirathi  near 
the  city  of  Dcoprang.  The 
confluence,  with  a  width  of 
about  eighty  yards,  assumes 
the  name  of  the  Ganges.  The 
current  of  the  stream  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  is  consequently 
very  dangerous  to  the  native 
Indian  boats,  often  carrying 
them  away,  or  stranding  them 
on  the  rocks.  The  barren 
scenery  presents  a  very  dreary 
and  uninviting  aspect ;  and 
the  place  is  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  the  veneration  in  which 
it  is  held  by  the  Hindoos,  in 
ferior  only  to  their  respect  for 
the  Bbagirathi,  or  true  Gan- 
ges. Tho  town,  situated  on 
the  left  bank,  stands  almost 
in  the  centre  of  a  valley,  and 
is  elliptical  in  form.  It  con- 
tains about  si.x  hundred  stone 
houses,  two  stories  high.  The 
ground  floors  are  chiefly  used 
as  shops,  tho  upper  story  be- 
ing employed  as  a  family 
dwelling.  The  streets  are  so 
narrow,  that  two  persons  can- 
.not  walk  arm-inarm.  The 
palace  of  the  ancient  rajahs 
forms  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
it  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  ' 

four  stories  high.  Whatever 
might  have  been  its  original 
splendor,  it  now  bears  no  trace  of  magnificence, 
having  crumbled  into  ruin.  The  opulence  and 
importance  of  the  city  vanished  more  th.in  fifty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  simultaneously  attacked 
by  the  Ghoorouks  and  an  earth(iuake.  The  com- 
merce chiefly  carried  on  is  in  spices,  the  manu- 
factures being  very  limited,  and  the  trade  in  cop- 
per and  lead,  obtained  from  the  neighboring 
mountains,  is  even  still  less  important  than  the 
manufactures.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  village  of  Ramhault,  is  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  the  Kajah  Ishwara,  and  visited 
by  numerous  pilgrims.  It  is  famous  for  its  bay- 
aderes or  dancers,  who  are  admitted  within  its 
walls  on  their  renunciation  of  their  relations. 


from  town  to  town,  stopping 
to  work  for  18  or  20  francs  a 
month.  Thanks  to  the  lawg 
of  the  craft,  he  is  assured  of 
a  shelter  while  waiting  for 
work.  He  is  not  isolated  and 
lost  even  in  the  selfish  whirl 
of  Paris  itself.  He  asks  the 
first  man  he  meets  for  the  rue 
Vieille-du-Temple.  On  reach- 
ing No.  97,  he  sees  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  a  long 
parallelogram,  painted  black, 
on  which  are  detached,  in  full 
relief,  gilded  horseshoes  and 
the  statue  of  St.  Eloi.  Above 
is  inscribed  in  letters,  corro- 
ded by  time  :  "  The  mother 
of  Marshal-farriers — hotel  of 
the  great  St.  Eloi."  He  en- 
ters and  finds  comrades  as- 
sembled in  the  •bar-room  in 
the  basement,  makes  himself 
known,  and  is  allowed  a  bed, 
provisions,  and  unlimited 
credit.  In  the  morning,  if  a 
vacancy  occurs,  he  obtains 
a  situation,  without  the  mas- 
ter he  addresses  having  a 
right  to  refuse  him.  The 
workman  thus  sees  practically 
how  association  gives  strength 
to  the  weak,  greatness  to  the 
little,  aid  to  the  unfortunate. 
When  he  has  collected  funds 
enough,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  he 
sets  up  for  himself,  hires  a 
shop  and  workmen,  and  sup- 
plies himself  with  tools.  His 
success  then  depends  upon 
his  skill  and  good  fortune  in 
securing  a  location.  A  good 
farrier  is  almost  always  sure 
of  a  good  living. 


CURIOUS    BRIDGE    AT    ALCANANDA,  IN    NORTHERN    INDIA. 


A  FRENCH  BLACKSMITH'S  SHOP. 

The  second  sketch  on  this  page  represents  tho 
interior  of  a  French  blacksmith's  shop,  which 
does  not  diflfer,  in  any  material  respect,  from  our 
own.  The  French  blacksmith  is  a  very  skilful 
workman,  and  is  very  proud  of  his  profession. 
He  has  a  lofty  designation — nothing  less  than 
marshal-farrier,  mar^cltaljhrant.  The  greatest 
officers  of  France  trace  their  origin  to  the  stable. 
The  constable  was  only  a  count  attached  to  a 
stable  :  "  Regalium  pr.-cpositus  equorum,  qucra 
conncstabilem  vocant,"  as  the  chronicler,  Greg- 
ory of  Tours,  says,  in  his  semi  barbarous  Latin. 
The  marshal  had  charge  of  the  king's  war- 
horses.     Mark-seal    signified,   in    old    German, 


master  of  the  horses,  and  the  learned  etymolo- 
gists who  derive  the  word  from  mark  (frontier) 
and  iVoin  child  (defender),  liave  forgotten  that 
the  monosyllable  seal  is  found  in  senes-cal,  mas- 
ter of  the  cooks.  According  to  an  old  memorial 
in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  the  blacksmiths  of 
Bourges  annually  gave  the  marshals  of  France 
four  horse-shoes  in  the  month  of  April,  and  four 
others  at  Easter.  Does  not  this  fact  prove  a 
cooimunity  of  origin,  a  fraternal  approach  be- 
tween the  first  dignitary  of  the  French  army  and 
the  marshal-farrier  or  blacksmith  ?  The  French 
blacksmith,  after  serving  a  certain  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  acquiring  some  knowledge  of 
his  business,  leaves  his  first  master,  and   goes 


A  LEAK  STOPPED. 

As  a  brig  belonging  to  tho 
Tyne  was  on  her  passage 
from  Shields  to  London,  dur- 
ing a  late  gale,  she  sprung 
aleak  off  Winterton,  and  as 
she  made  so  much  water,  the  crew  refused  to  go 
any  further.  The  captain  put  into  Grimsby,  en- 
gaged four  extra  men,  and  proceeded,  much 
against  the  will  of  the  obstinate  crew.  After  she 
was  discharged  in  "London  and  put  on  the  shore, 
the  leak  was  found  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
hole  in  which  was  found  two  fish,  the  one  about 
the  size  of  a  sprat,  and  the  other  of  a  larger 
size;  the  smaller  one  was  quite  in,  and  the 
larger  one  had  its  body  half  in.  The  captain  is 
of  opinion  that  had  these  two  members  of  the 
finny  tribe  not  taken  shelter  in  the  hole,  ho  would 
not  have  been  able  to  keep  her  afloat.  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  an  apparent  preven- 
tion of  disaster  by  a  similar  cause. — London  Sun. 
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A   WOMAN'S   DOUBTS. 

BY   W.    H.    DAVENPORT    ADAMS. 

You  say  that  you'll  think  of  me, 

But  dare  I  believe  what  you  say,  love? 
Men's  vows  are  lljcht  99  the  tbaiu  of  the  sea, 

Swift  of  change  as  an  April  day,  love! 
And  I  fear  so  uiauy  fond  eyes 

Will  shine  on  your  prosperous  lot,  love, 
That  as  stars  arc  unseen  when  the  auu's  i'  the  ekies. 

So  shall  I — in  their  light— be  forgot,  love  I 

You  fiay  that  you'll  think  of  me, — 

Mayhap,  but  to  laugh  at  my  folly, 
To  aweai^that  the  idle.-t  of  girls  I  must  be, 

Sicklying  life  with  a  sad  melancholy! 
So  you'll  pass  through  the  world,  and  each  hour 

Shall  for  you  some  fresh  sorcery  find,  love; — 
Ah,  'ti^  pleasant  to  wear,  in  its  beauty,  the  flower 

Which  when  faded  is  cast  to  the  wind,  love! 

You  flay  that  you'll  think  of  me, 

But  I  know  that  the  worli  can  give  for 
A  brave,  earnest  heart,  such  palms  as  must  be 

Worthy  to  labor  and  live  for! 
0,  there's  power  cer  men,  and  fame, 

And  the  glory  of  songs  divine,  love; — 
Ah  me.  caa  I  hope  but  a  memory  to  claim 

When  guerdons  like  these  may  be  thine,  love? 

You  say  that  you'll  think  of  me, 

And  my  soul  sh.ill  turn  ever  to  you,  love; 
Since  for  woman,  in  life,  there  never  can  be 

But  one  mission — it  is,  to  be  true,  love! 
Ay.  true  to  the  faith  of  the  past; 

True  to  the  vow  she  has  plighted; 
To  hope  and  to  suffer,  and  love  to  the  last, 

And  love  to  the  last — unrequited! 


A  FAREWELL. 
You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride, 
Ueloved,  and  toviui^  many  ;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  00  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 
My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core! 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cust  aside 
The  p-ission  which  still  rages  as  before; 
And  so,  farewell!     Forgive  me.  love  me  — no, 
That  word  is  idle  now— but  let  it  gol— Uvron. 


LOVE  CANNOT  DIE. 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline^ 
We  are  entwined;  let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 
The  tie  which  bound  the  tirst,  endures  the  last. 

BVRON. 


(Bt\\t0v'^  (Bms  (^Ml 


009SIP  WITH  THE  re:ai>e:r. 

—  This  year,  at  least,  the  month  of  May  came  to  us 
with  a  frank  weltome.  Its  opening  was  more  like  that 
of  summer  than  the  close  of  spring;  it  was  Russian  in 
the  sudden  rush  of  heat  and  sunshine.  Never  have  we 
noticed  a  more  rapid  change  iu  vegetation.  In  the  morn- 
ing you  walked  dowu  to  take  the  Boston  cars,  and  per- 
ceived only  swelling  buds  by  the  roadside ;~at  night  of 
the  same  day  they  have  expanded  into  leaflets.  And  now 
the  forest-trees  are  green,  and  the  grass  is  deep  and  wa- 
vering, and  all   nature  is  summer-like From  the 

Sandwich  I^ianda  we  learn  that  the  crater  of  Kllanea  is 
still  in  a  state  of  decided  activity.  A  vessel  bad  recently 
arrived  at  Uonolulu  with  a  party  of  visitors,  who  had 
t>een  to  take  a  near  view  of  the  maguiflceut  scene.  The 
travellers  bad  a  hard  time  of  it,  were  two  days  without 
water,  travelling  over  clinkers,  with  their  boots  torn  to 
tatters,  and  the  blood  during  the  last  day  marking  their 

step«  over  the  lava The  Paris  papers  tell  a  story  of 

great  good  luck  that  came  to  a  shepherd  boy  who  picked 
up,  and  returned  to  Couiit  S  ,  a  hat  which  was  blown 
from  the  count's  head  in  the  cara,  to  the  residence  of  the 
lad  by  a  gale  of  wind.  The  count  played  at  a  gaming 
table  with  two  louis  d'ors  (which  he  had  first  proposed  to 
give  the  boy),  and  gave  the  lad  the  winning— 10,000 
francs.  We  hope  the  count  did  not  inform  the  boy  bow 
he  obtained  the  10,000  francs ;  otherwise  when  that  young 
gentleman  reaches  his  majority  he  will  be  devoting  him- 
self to  games  of  chance,  and  perhaps  end  as  a  thimble- 
rigger's   toadey   or   a  "  moist   unpleasant   body    iu    La 

Morgue  at  Paris.''  Thegreatest  activity  pervades  the 

various  summer  hotels  where  the  fashionables  love  to 
congregate  during  the  warm  season,  and  grouty  papas 
begin  to  look  "  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  Blue  "  at  the 

thoughts  of  the  checques  they  will  have  to  draw It 

is  related  that  lawyer  Talcott  once  called  a  fellow-prac- 
titioner the  "right  bower*'  of  the  profession.  When 
asked  to  explain,  he  said  he  meant  "the  biggest  knave  in 

the  pack.".. The   Princess  Clotilde  has  introduced  a 

novelty  in  Paris— she  blushes!  and  a  blut^h  is  such  a 
rarity,  and  in  fact  impossibility,  with  ladies  there,  that 
Mm.  Plon-Plon  is  really  envied.  *•  They  teach  us  to 
dance!"  exclaims  Mademoiselle  Deluzy.  "  0,  that  they 
could  teach  us  to  blush,  even  at  a  guineaaglow!". ...  A 
movement  has  been  m^de  in  llunclutu  toward  erecting  a 
monument  at  Kealakeakua  Bay,  on  the  spot  where  the 
great  circumnavigator,  Capt.  Cook,  fell Horses  ex- 
isted on  this  continent  prior  to  its  habitation  by  white 

men,  Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes  says A  recent  death  in  this 

city,  which  carried  great  afllictlon  iuto  an  attached  circle 
of  friends,  was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  James  Everett,  treas- 
urer of  the  Cheshire  Railroad.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Rat.  James  Everett,  for  many  years  chaplain  In  the  navy. 
He  had  been  In  early  life  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
nesa  In  London,  but  for  many  >ears  had  resided  in  Bos- 
ton, his  native  city.  Ho  was  upright  and  honorable, 
and  one  of  the  most  genial,  even-tempered,  pleasant  men 
we  ever  knew.    Ills  death  muet  be  long  and  severely 


felt Some  learned  newspaper  editor  says  "that  the 

simplest  way  of  calculatiLg  the  dii^tjinces  of  heavenly 
bodies  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  John  Phoenix's  celebrated 
lectures  upon  astronomy,  viz.,  guet^s  at  one  half  the  dis- 
tance, and  multiply  by  two." A  person  recently  re- 
turned from  Washington,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  where 
he  had  been,  rephed,  *' I  have  been  after  an  office,  and 

got  the  rc/iwni  ol  it." The  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 

now  numbers  about  200,000  members  in  the  United 
States,  and  paid  out  last  year  $3o0,U00  for  the  relief  of 

the  sick,  and  $12,000  for  the  education  of  orphans A 

new  story  by  the  author  of  Ouy  Livingstone,  has  been 
couimenced   in    Frazor's   Magaziue,   called   ''"  Sword   and 

Gown."     Guy  Livingstone  is  a  capital  book Among 

the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Binghampton,  N.  Y., 
Asylum  for  Inebriates,  are  twenty-eight  clergymen, 
thirty-six  physicians,  forty-two  lawyers,  three  judges, 
twelve  editors,  four  army  and  three  naval  officers,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  merchants,  fifty-five  farmers, 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  mechanics,  and  four  hundred 
and   ten  women,   who  are  from    the    higher  walks    of 

life It   is   said    that   £.   Bulwer   Lytton  will  make 

about  ^16.000  out  of  his  last  novel,  **  What  Will  He  Do 
With  It.'" In  Chicago,  recently,  a  musical  conduc- 
tor who  had  often  been  outriged  by  people  leaving  dur- 
ing the  last  few  moments  of  the  performance,  introduced 
into  the  programme  of  an  oratorio,  preceding  the  closing 
chorus,  the  following  notice:  •■*  Three  minutes  intermis- 
sion to  allow  those  to  retire  who  do  not  wish  to  rem.ain 

till  the  close."' The  fallen  potentate  Soulouque  is 

stiU  living  in  Kingston.  He  passes  his  time  in  plitying 
cards  with  Vil  Lubin,  the  '•  Bloodthirsty, '■  as  the  Hay- 
tiens  called  him.  Soulouque  had  lately  been  expelled 
from  a  merchant's  mansion  which  he  had  rented,  becau  e 
his  daughters,  the  princesses,  were  found  washing  clothes 
in  a  tub  elevated  on  a  barrel  in  the  drawing-room,  there- 
by greatly  di:'figuriiig  the  walls  and  carpet,  which  were 

magnificent The    new   water    main    to    Brookline, 

which  is  to  secure  the  people  of  Boston  from  all  possible 
danger  of  a  failure  of  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  meet 
every  demand,  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  pipe  has  already  been  laid, 
and  the  work  will  be  continued  with  all  possible  des- 
patch  There  is  a  newspaper  story  to  the  effect  that 

the  husband  of  Mr.  Corcoran "s  daughter,  of  Washington, 

receives  a  bridal  present  of  Srl,000,000 The  Western 

and  ^Vo^ceste^  Railroad  Companies  have  placed  upon 
their  lines  between  Albany  and  Brighton  a  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  a  drover's  car,  fitted  up  at  one  end  with  sleeping 
berths  and  at  the  other  with  tables  for  reading,  and  pro- 
per ventilation  for  smoking  purposes.  In  this  car  the 
drover  can  accompany  hia  cattle,  and  is  thus  on   hand  in 

any  emergency  that  may  occur In  his  lecture  on 

"•Manners,''  the  sage  of  Concord  aa}s:  *•  After  Dickens 
had  piiid  America  a  visit  he  wrote  a  book  commenting 
severely  on  American  manners  and  customs.     He  would 

have  done  better  to  mend  us  by  betterexamples." A 

French  author  says :  ''  When  I  lost  my  wife,  every  family 
in  town  offered  me  another;  but  when  I  lost  my  horse, 

no  one  offered   to  make   him   good." Speaking  of 

originality,  Emerson  says:     '*  An  author  is  original  In 

proportion  to  the  amount  he  steals  from  Plato The 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  says  that  many  of  the  settlers  upon  the 
public  lands  in  Minnesota  advertised  for  sale  are  aban- 
doning their  claims.  •' They  have  no  money  to  make 
good  their  pre-emptions,  and  it  cannot  be  procured,  as  in 
more  prosperous  times,  by  mortgaging  the  land.  In 
some  instances  hard  working  men,  with  families  depend- 
ing upon  them  for  support,  will  be  compelled  to  lose  the 

fruits  of  two  years  labor  upon   their  farms.'' The 

New  Orleans  Picayune  has  been  shown  a  parcel  of  Mexi- 
can silk,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuuutepec.  This  curi- 
ous product  of  Southern  Mexico  grows  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  majestic  trees  of  those  inimitable 
forests,  is  strong  in  fibre  and  firm  in  staple  as  the  silk- 
worm's thread,  which,  in  appearance,  it  much  resembles, 

and   wonderfully    soft   to    the   touch Late    advices 

from  the  ground  nut  di^tricts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in- 
forms us  of  a  great  deficiency  in  the  }ield  of  this  crop  in 
Goree  and  Senegal,  and  at  Gambia  it  is  supposed  the  crop 
will  not  exceed  8000  tons,  cr  600.000  bushels,  against 

14,000  tons,  or  1,050  000  bushels  last  year Rev.  Dr. 

Chapin  and  Frank  Moore,  author  of  various  works  of 
historical  value,  are  engaged  upon  a  work  entitled  the 
*'  Every-Day  Book  of  the  World  " — a  publication  on  the 
model  of  Hone's  '-Every-Diy  Book,"  but  of  somewhat 
wider  scope.  The  Evening  Post  says  it  is  to  be  published 
by  subscription 


NEW  i-UBIil  NATIONS. 


STuniFS  AND  Storirs.     By  Mrs.  .Jameson.     Boston  :  Tick- 

nor  &  Fields.     18mo      (Blue  an  J  Gold  ) 

"Delicious,"  is  the  only  epithet  that  can  properly  be 
applied  to  the&e  ■•  Studies,  Stories,  and  Memoirs,"  em- 
bracing such  subjects  as  Schiller.  Bjron,  Goethe,  Hoff- 
man, Ooethe'.s  La-t  Love  and  Table-Talk,  Memoirs  of 
Washington  Allston,  etc.  This  will  be  a  pet  volume  with 
every  reader  of  refined  taste. 

The  Harp  OP  a  TJ^ousand  Strings:  or,  Laushtrr  for  a 
Life-  Time  New  York  :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  No.  I8  Ann 
Street.     12mo.     pp  368 

A  collection  of  broadly  humorous  sketches,  illustrated 
throughout  with  droll  engravings,  and  warranted  to  cure 
the  deepest  fit  of  the  blues.  Sour  critics  may  sneer,  but 
the  million  will  split  its  sides  over  this  quaint  volume. 

LiFR  OP  Mahomet.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  New  York: 
Delisser  &  I'roctor,  .508  Broadway.  18mo.  pp.  2-36. 
Another  valuable  volume  of  the  publishers'  House- 
hold Library.  The  work  is  taken  from  Gibbon's  "  De- 
cline and  Fall.''  and  enriched  by  the  learned  annotations 
of  Deiin  Milman  and  Dr.  William  Smith.  Thisbiograph- 
ii-at  series  is  growing  into  universal  favor  with  the  public. 
Boston:  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson &  Brothers' complete  edition  of  Lever's  "Daven- 
port Dunn,"  and  Scott's  '*  Woodstock." 

Percival's  Poems.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.    2  vols. 

18mo. 

A  dainty  "  blue  and  gold  "  edition  of  Percival's  origi- 
nal poems  complete,  supplying  a  serious  vacuum  in  our 
libraries  of  American  liieratnre.  Penival  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  American  writers,  a  fine  poet,  a  won- 
drous scholar,  aiid  as  a  man.  a  niiwt  interesting  psycho- 
logical study.  An  important  sketch  of  the  poet's  life 
forms  the  preface  to  this  edition. 


Matters  in  Oeneral. 

The  war  in  Europe  occupies  the  columns  of  all  our 
foreign  exchanges  Austria,  France  and  Sardinia  have 
drawn  the  Fword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and 
the  plains  of  Piedmont  have  already  been  saturated  with 
blood.  As  was  anticipated,  the  first  succes.<?es  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Austriaus,  but  their  advantages  were 
fruitless,  and  the  allied  troops  have  accomplished  all  that 
w.is  expected  of  their  bravery,  numbers  and  unparalleled 
artillery.  The  commercial  di.^tress  iu  Europe  Is  intense, 
and  the  finances  of  the  belligerents  in  an  alarming  state. 

The  attitude  of  armed  aggression  assumed  by  Austria, 
her  outrageous  step  in  precipitating  hostilities,  has  lost 
to  her  whatever  favor  she  enjoyed  iu  England,  and  public 
sentiment  there  sides  with  her  enemies.  The  policy  of 
England  is  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  com- 
press the  war  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.  The 
Loudon  Times  regards  it  as  a  purely  continental  quar- 
rel.— Au^itria  is  ouly  carr>ing  out  the  policy  with  regard 
to  Italy  which  she  has  persistently  pursued  since  1815- 
She  has  upheld  despotism,  not  ouly  iu  her  own  States, 
hut  with  States  with  which  she  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere.—Garibaldi  takes  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  splendid 
body  of  troops.  The  youthful  members  of  some  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Italy  are  enrolled  u  ider  his  banner, 
including,  it  is  said,  a  nephew  of  the  pope. — The  last 
review  of  the  troops  at  Turin  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
called  forth  the  greatest  enthu.«iasm.  The  troops  of  all 
arms  appeared  finally  and  justified  the  expectations  they 
have  since  confirmed. —  VVarlike  preparations  are  going 
ou  actively  in  England. — The  details  of  the  last  opera- 
tions at  the  seat  of  war  will  prove  intensely  interest- 
ing—The  Imperial  Guard  of  France  is  now  on  a  war  foot- 
ing. Napoleon  III.  will  take  the  field  with  a  more  terri- 
ble and  destructive  artillery  than  Napoleon  I.  ever 
brought  to  bear  00  his  foes.  The  meaus  of  transporta- 
tion are  also  so  much  improved  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  that  troops  can  be  placed  iu  front 
of  the  enemy  in  good  condition.  Many  of  Napoleon^s 
great  battles  were  fought  by  men  who  had  just  achieved 
the  most  terrible  forced  marches  — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
out  of  the  prefent  continental  convulsions  will  grow  a 
condition  of  things  which  may  make  European  liberty 
something  more  than  a  name,  and  they  will  not  always 
remain  the  tools  for  despots  to  play  with. —  An  immense 
number  of  failures  of  stock  operators  has  already  ensued 
from  the  European  crisis.^ 

Alexandre  Dumas. 

M.  Alex.  Dumas  says  his  voyage  to  Russia  and  the 
East  cost  him  only  $2000.  and  that  the  money  he  re- 
ceived from  Count  Koucheliff  was  §f  12,000  for  two  novels, 
and  that  his  books  bring  him  in  $20,000  a  year.  He 
left  Paris  on  the  15th  of  May  for  another  two  years'  ex- 
cursion. He  has  sold  his  '-Voyage  to  Caucasus'*  for 
StjOOO;  it  is  to  be  published  daily,  and  thirty  numbers 
only  issued,  consequently  he  receives  a  thousand  francs 
daily  for  it. 

Memorials  of  Shelley. 

Lady  Shelley  announces,  in  one  volume,  "  Memorials  of 
the  late  Percy  Byssche  Shelley."'  Tbis  lady  was  a  Mi.<»8 
Gibson,  formerly  married  to  a  brother  of  the  present  Lord 
Boliogbroke,  and  after  his  death  she  married,  in  184S, 
the  present  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  son  of  the  poet. 

AuhtraUan  Copper  Mines. 

In  Australia  there  are  some  copper  mines,  termed  the 
"  Burra  Burra."  They  were  opened  in  1845.  and  in  five 
^ears  yielded  56,428  tons  of  ore,  averaging  forty  percent., 
and  worth  $3,000,000.  In  five  years  they  returned  to 
the  stockholders  nineteen  times  their  outlay. 

Death  of  an  Author. 

William  D.  Arnold,  son  of  the  good  Dr.  Arnold,  died 
April  9th, on  his  passage  homefrom  India.  The  deceased 
was  known  in  literature  by  a  striking  and  earnest  fiction, 
entitled  ^'Oakfield:  or,  Fellowship  in  the  East." 

Horace  Vernet. 

Horace  Vernet  is  going  to  he  married,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  The  illustrious  painter  has  gained  the 
heart  of  a  widow,  Madame  Marie  Amelie  Fuller,  whose 
first  husband  was  a  M   de  Bois  Hicheux. 

Rise  of  Wines. 

In  some  parts  of  France  wine  and  brandy  have  slightly 
risen  in  consequence  of  the  vines  having  suffered  from 
frost.  In  Lmguedoc,  one  eighth  of  the  wine  crop  has 
been  destroyed. 

Kuotiian  Review. 

It  is  stated  that  some  Russian  residents  in  Paris,  in 
conjunction  with  some  French  literary  men,  are  about 
to  bring  out  a  new  periodical,  to  be  called  the  "Scla- 
vonic Iteview.-' 

Chloroform. 

Three  deaths  by  chloroform  lately  In  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  have  occisioned  a  debate  in  one  of  the  medical 
societies  on  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  use  of  anes- 
thetics. 

Music  by  a  Prince. 

An  illustrious  dilettante,  Prince  Bmlle  de  Wittgenstein, 
has  composed  a  cantata  ou  Uhland's  ballad,  ^*  The  Blind 
King,^'  which  has  been  performed  with  great  eclat. 

American  Students  in  England. 

There  are  now  three  .\merican8  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England.  Two  of  them  are  Bostonians,  and 
the  third,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Corbin,  is  from  Virginia. 

New  Opera. 

M.  Flotow,  author  of  the  favorite  opera  of  "  Martha," 
has  just  completed  another  opera,  "I*  Meunier  de 
Maran,"  which  is  about  to  be  produced  at  Hanover. 

The  Great  Eastern. 

The  Great  Eastern  is  to  be  ready  for  her  trip  to  the 
United  States  by  the  end  of  July  or  earlj  in  August. 

Mrs.  Aytoun. 

Prof.  Aytoun  has  lost  his  wife,  the  youngest  and  favor- 
ite daughter  of  Cbrietopber  North. 


M\SUFACTURERS  OF 

INI  E  L  O  D  E  O  N  S  , 
ORGAN  MELODEONS, 

—  AND  — 

PEDAL  BA88  91EL0DE0NS. 


By  means  of  a  new  method  of  Voicing,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  hav3  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzMng  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the 
Instrument,  and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and 
organ  like.  The  action  is  prompt  and  reliable,  enabling 
the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without 
blurring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great 
expression. 


THE  PEbAL  BASS  MELODEONS 

Arc  designed  particularly  for  Churches,  Lodges,  Ualln, 
etc.  It  is  nrrauged  with  two  manuals  or  banks  of  keys, 
the  lowest  set  running  an  octave  higher  than  the  other, 
and  may  be  u^ed  separately,  and  thus  get  in  one  case 
two  'listlnct  Instraments;  or,  by  the  use  of  the  coupler, 
the  two  banks  of  ke>8  may  be  played  at  the  same  time 
by  the  use  of  the  front  set  only.  This,  connectel  with 
the  Pedal  Bafis,  will  produce  the  effect  of  a  large  orgaiii 
and  sufficiently  heavy  to  fill  a  house  which  seats  from 
1000  to  1500  persons. 


THE  ORGAN  MELODEON    ' 

Is  designed  for  parlor  and  private  use.  The  construetloa 
is  similar  to  the  Church  Instrument,  being  arranged 
with  two  banks  of  keys,  and  when  used  together,  by 
means  of  the  coupler,  is  capable  of  as  great  volume  of 
power  as  the  Church  Instrument,  when  lued  without 
the  Pedals. 

Also,  every  variety  of  MELODEONS  for  Parlor  use. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  instruments  from  our  Man- 
u&ctory  being  made  in  the  most  complete  and  thorough 
manner.  We  have  every  facility  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  employ  none  but  the  most  experienced 
and  skilful  workmen. 

In  short,  we  will  promise  our  customers  an  instru- 
ment equal  If  not  superior  to  any  manufacturer,  and 
guarantee  entire  and  perfect  iatiijaction. 

Music  Teachers,  Leaders  of  Choirs,  and  others  inter- 
ested iu  musical  matters,  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit 
our  rooms  at  any  time,  and  examine  or  test  the  instru- 
ments on  exhibition  for  sale  at  their  pleasure. 


MELODEONS  RENTED. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of 
purchasing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent 
credited  as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  This 
matter  is  worthy  of  special  note,  as  it  enables  those  who 
desire  a  fair  test  of  the  instrument  before  purchasing,  to 
obtaio  It  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers,  to  the  ex- 
tent, at  least,  of  a  year's  rent. 

Orders  from  any  part  of  the  country  or  world,  sent 
direct  to  the  manufactory  in  Boston,  with  cash  or  satis- 
factory reference,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  as 
faithfully  executed  as  if  the  parties  were  present,  or 
employed  an  agent  to  select,  and  on  as  reasonable  terms. 


PRICE       I.IST. 

Scroll  leg,  i  1-2  octave $60 

Scroll  leg,  6  octave 75 

Piano  style,  5  octave I OO 

Piano  style,  extra  finish,  S  octave IIO 

Piano  style,  carved  leg lil.'S 

Piano  style,  2  sets  of  reeds 130 

Piano  style,  6  octave 130 

Organ  Melodeon SOO 

Organ  Harmonium tmo 

Pedal  Bass  Melodeon '27 S 

Letters,  certiScates  and  notices  from  the  press,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  may  be  seen  at  our  salesroom. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  sddreu. 


S.  D.  A  II.  W.  SITIITII, 

611  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


BALLOUS   riCTOlllAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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N0TK;K  to  AnVBRTISKRS— The  immpn^e 
circulation  of  the  Pictori  \l  mnkes  it  a  vciiiclc  of  ad- 
Terti9ein«rit  tbat  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another 
fact  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  PicroRr.vL 
a^  an  advertising  nioliunt  is,  that  it  is  prfxyrrp'f,  mid  uot 
destroyed  afttjr  heing  read,  being  regularly  bound  up 
every  six  months,  so  that  eacli  advertisement  (all  being 
placed  on  the  inxi'U  of  the  paoer)  becomes  a  fiermanent 
rarri  nf  tkr  n'ivfTlisrr^ s  hu^inrxs  for  yenrx  tn  romtt. 

r7"TsBMS  FOR  Advkrtisino — Tit'rn'i/-fii'r  rents  pn 
line.  Advertisemenrs  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
Taace  of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edittoa  occupies  fnurt^m  rfnyx  \n  printing      Aildrcss 

MM    B  VLLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  23  Winter  Street. 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEES 

AIVD  TEACHEKS. 

The  publishers  would  invite  the  attention  of  School 
Coniniltteea  and  Teachers  to  the  superior  merits  of 

SARGENT'S    SERIKS 

—  OP  — 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  READERS, 

By  Epes  Sargent, 
Author  of  the  "'Standard  Speaker,"'  etc  .  etc. 

COMPRISING   THE   FOLLOWINO  : 

THE  STANDARD  5th   (or  Ist  Class)   READER,  12mo, 

480  pp. 
TIIK  STAND.VRD  4Tn  READER,  12me.  3315  pp. 
THE  STAND  \RD  3d  READER,  12mo,  212  pp. 
THE  STANDARD  2d  READER,  Illustrated,  16mo.  216pp 
THE  STANDARD  1st  RE iDEU,  Illustrated.  ISrao,  120  pp. 
THE  SrvNDARD  ILLUSTRATED  PRIMER  18mo,60pp. 
THE  STANDARD  SPELLER,  12mo,  180  pp. 
THE  STANDARD  .SMALLER  SPELLER,  18mo,  GO  pp. 

The  above  new  and  thorougrh  series  of  School  Books 
have  met  with  unprecedented  success;  more  than  a  7nit- 
lioii  cnpies  have  already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points 
of  superiority  are— 1.  The  appropriate  character  and 
variety  of  the  reading  mutter,  and  the  great  care  and  la- 
bor evident  in  the  preparation.  2  The  drilling e.xercises 
and  the  simple  system  of  references,  by  which  accuracy 
of  pronunciation  is  secured  3.  The  Explanatory  Index, 
by  which  dilflcult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for 
et.vniology  is  inculcated.  4  Superiority  in  the  careful 
graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  dilTerent  capacities. 

5.  Superioiity  in  the  mechanical  execution,  paper,  bind- 
ing, etc..  and  In  the  wood  cuts  in    the  smaller  books. 

6.  In  the  Speller,  a  scientific  classification  of  words,  with 
Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  instruction  in  this  branch. 

PIIII^I.IP.<it,  SAMP^iOIV  &'  Co., 
inay28  2w        No.  13  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON. 

OAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

I^IIE  public  are  invited  to  ca'l  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  whic^l  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
th^t  a  toifih  href  steak  when  coo/cert  in  this  nppnrattis 
shall  he  rendered  eqnalht  at  tender  as  the  sttrloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Oan  Cooking  Apparnlnn. 

(ium  FInl-irou  Healer*. 

dan  Fixtures  nnd  Pipe. 

\V .     F  .     SHAW, 

may2S  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

NEW  SPRINO  TRimmiNGS. 

J.     C.     OSGOOD, 

19  WINTER  STREET, 

Has  just  received  and  is  constantly  receiving,  NEW 
STVLE5  OF  DRESS  TRI.MMINGS.  which  the  Ladies  are 
invited  to  examine.  tf  may28 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES ! 

ItllCROSCOPES ! 

POWERFUL  single  iSia  Microscopes  for  2.5  cents.  A 
flvV  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  in.sect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set.  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using  or  five  Instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
$1,00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amu.se- 
ment  may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trilling  expense. 
Address 

CI'AREIVCE  B.  VIVDER^VOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  2w        ma}21 

PATENT 
GLASS  LETTERS  A^D  NUMERALS, 

IN  A  VARIETY  OF  COLORS, 

Firmly  Affixed  on  Plate  and   Sheet  Qlasi, 

Window  Panes,  etc  , 

BY  THE  PATENT  GLASS  LETTER  Co., 

483   BROAD IV A V,   IVE^V   VORK. 

E.    H.    RICE,    AGENT, 

109  Court  Hiroci,  BoMton. 

IT/^  lyctters  and  Numerals  in  Gold,  Silver,  Ruby,  Blue. 
Amber,  etc.  * 

K^  In  ordering  please  give  the  size  of  Glass  on  which 
the  Letters  are  to  be  placed.  bw      *  ma^21 

A^ ANTED  IMMEDIA.TEI.Y. 

LOCAL  AND  TRAVELLING  AGENTS.  Here  is  a  rare 
chance  for  a  few  young  men  to  make  S40.00to  S60.00 
per  month,  without  investiug  a  capital.  For  an  outfit, 
enclose  three  stamps  for  return  postage,  and  address 
J.  G.  ELKINS,  Rockport,  Maine      , 

N.  B.  Theaboveis  no  thrc  rent  mfch  penny  or  humbug 
to  introduce  patent  medicines,  books,  lottery  swindles,  etc . 

PHIL.  RICE'S  METHOD  F«>R  THE  BANJO, 
with  or  without  a  maeti^r,  containing  the  most  pop- 
ular Banjo  Solos,  Dueta,  Trio?  and  Songs,  performed  by 
Buckley's,  Christey's. Bryant's,  White's,  CampbelTs,  and 
other  celebrated  Bands  of  which  the  author  was  a  mem- 
ber, including  many  pieces  here  first  given  to  the  public. 
Price,  S;l  00. 

Published  by  OI.IVKR  ]>IT!«OIV  A:  Co., 

277  WASUINGTON  STREET. 


A    SUPERB    BOOK. 

"  C  O  II  iV  TRY    ff.  I  F  E  .'5 

A  GKEAT  AGEICULTURAL  V/ORK, 

COVERirtG   THE   WHOLE   OROU:<r>    OP 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE, 

AND 

Tinn<Ncnpc   Oarclriiiiig. 

With  225  superb  HUistration>",  designei  and  engraved 

expre.Hsly  fi>r  the  work,  by  eminent  artists. 

BY  R.  MORRIS  COPELAND.  Esq. 

SUCH  a  work  as  the  above  has  long  been  needed,  com- 
bining In  one  volume  a  whole  Library  of  Facts,  and 
the  experiences  of  the  best  Agriculturists  ia  both  hemis- 
pheres, brought  down  to  the  present  diiy.  and  all  ar- 
rrtngt'd  in  months,  so  that  any  cultivator  of  the  soil,  be 
he  the  proprietor  of  hundreds  of  acres,  or  of  a  single 
acre,  can  have  before  him  a  practical  Manual,  or  rather 
an  Encyclopedia,  divided  into  months,  showing  him  at  a 
single  glance  just  what  he  must  do  in  every  month  In 
tlie  .year,  when  to  plow,  when  to  plant,  and  what  to  plant, 
how  to  plow,  and  how  to  plant,  from  the  suuillest  flower 
to  the  cereals  which  sustain  life.  Also  the  most  complete 
description  of  the  manner  of  constructing  and  managing 
lint  Hbi/,v5,  coDtaininir  a  thorough  treatise,  with  full  il- 
lUMtrations.  on  Hosr  CuHure..  together  with  d»'scriptions 
of  the  principiil  Flowers.  PUnts.  and  Shrubs,  which  can 
be  cultivated  here,  and  how  to  cultivate  them,  and  the 
mo-tt  elaborate  treatise  >et  published  on  Landscapr  G\r- 
DEMNO.  with  numerous  plans  for  laving  out  i^arrfms^  or 
^/iflftx.  or  entire  faruix^  Vk'ith  comp\tite  plans  and  descrip- 
tions for  draining  lands. 

Mr.  Oopeland  i»  well  known  in  his  profession;  he  has 
made  it  tfie  enthusiastic  study  of  his  life,  and  probably 
there  is  mt  a  man  living  ia  this  cnuntrv  who  i;*  better 
qualified  than  he  for  so  great  an  undertaking  And  that 
he  hi.s  a-qnitted  himself  nobly  in  this  ereat  work  which 
he  now  offers  to  the  public,  we  have  the  testi>nonv  of 
several  of  our  mo-?t  distinguished  Agriculturists,  who 
havti  examined  his  proof  sheets. 

The  work  is  published  in  one  superb  Rco  rohtmr  of  800 
7'«iff^,  wich  225  elegant  iUustratiotts.  Pkicj!,  Three 
Doll  \  as 

In  order,  however,  to  place  .*>o  valuable  a  work  {which, 
in  the  language  of  a  aentleman  of  high  culture  and  ex- 
tensive experience,  who  his  read  all  the  proof  sheets). 
"■  rnntnins  more  nnd  h'tler  informatinn  t/ian  nni/  sl.r  honk^ 
on  thrnie  suhjrcfs,'''  within  the  rtiach  of  all,  we  shall  issue 
an  edition  on  smaller  paper  and  sell  for  Two  Dollars. 
depending  on  large  sales  to  compensate  us  for  the  large 
out'ay. 

We  want  a  few  first  rate  Agents,  and  only  a  few. 
AVe  want  those  who  have  had  fxperienre  in  selling  books 
of  this  high  order.  We  will  give  such  a  territory  sutH- 
ciently  large  to  employ  them  cou.stantIy  for  one  ye.ir. 

All  applications  should  be  addre.-^secl  to  the  publishers. 

In  ordering  single  copies  by  m!»il.  please  state  which 
edition  is  wanted.  JOHV  P.  JB^ETF  &  Co  , 

ma>28  2w  No.  20  Washington  Stnet,  Bo.^ton. 

THE    (>XVf;E\ATED    IJITTERS. 

CURE 


Acidify. 
IndiEfslion. 
Dyspepsia, 
llfarlbiim. 
Water  Brasli. 
Flatulency. 

Jaundice. 
Nervousness. 
Bilious  Habit. 
General  Debility. 
Liver  Complaint. 
Aciditv. 


Acidit}'. 
Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia. 
Heartburn. 
Water  Brash. 
Flatulency. 

Jaundice. 
Nervousness. 
Bilious  Habit. 
General  Debility. 
Liver  Complaint. 
Acidity. 


Fever  and  Ague. 

THE  OXYGENATED  glTTERS. 

^Ct^  The  accounts  received  from  persons  who  have 
used  and  been  cured  by  this  Remedy,  are  truly  surpris- 
ing. Diseases  which  had  baffled  the  power  of  medicine 
for  years,  have  at  once  yielded  to  the  all-healing  and  the 
all-powerful. 

THE  OXYQENATrD  BITTERS. 
THE  OXYGENATED  BITTERS. 

SETH  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Boston.  For 
sale  by  Druggists,  Agents  and  Dealers  in  Medicine,  both 
in  city  and  country, 

E  V  £  R  IT  AV  IE  E  R  E  . 

lET-      Somethings  A*ew!      -=d 

''^  Age^its  wanted,  to  go  into  a  '^'^ 
11^  JS^eio  and  Honorable  Husiness,  -=ca 
■l^  which  %oiU  pay  from  $15  to  $30  -=a 
^^^  weekly.  IVo  Iluillbun'.  Satisfuc--^ 
^^^^  tion  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  -^ 
^^^ /"or  particidars,  ichich  are  free. -^ 

'^^     S.  M.  MYRICK  &  CO.,  L>iin.  Mass.     -^ 

SCURVY. 

SCURVY  is  not  confined  to  Arctic  travellers  and  neg- 
lected sailors;  it  shows  its  dngustiug  features  also 
among  the  ill-fed  poor  in  our  filthy  lanes.  Nothing  baa 
bi-en  found  so  speedily  efficacious  in  arresting  the  decom- 
posing tendency  of  the  vital  fluids  in  scorbutic  disea?es 
as  the  PERUVIAN  SYUOP. 

Smoke— Smokers— Smoking. 

"I^ECEIVING  per  each  steamer  a  superior  as.sortment 
±V  of  MEERSCHAUM  PIPE^.  TUBES  and  TRIM- 
MINOS.  Pipes  repaired  and  MOUNTED  in  any  variety 
of  6t>le.  FREOEIIICK  BROWN.  Apothecary, 

ma>7tf  63  Washington,  cor  of  State  Street. 

OR  SAI/F. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf. 
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ECONOMISE! 

TO   FAMILIES   IN  THE   COUNTEY. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous 

C'IH:VA   TEA   WAUKIIOLSE, 

1<).<>I    Waxliiiigloii  St.,  Boxloii, 

And  there  is  hnrdly  a  fimily  within 
twrnty  miles  of  Boston  where  our 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

Are  uot  used      Wo  sell  every  descrip- 
tion of 

GKEEN  AND  BLACK  TEAS, 

And  our  prices  range  from  25  cents 
per  pound  up  to  one  dollir  We  sell  good  family  tea 
(black)  for  3-3  renU,  by  the  pa"k:igc  of  five  pounds;  also 
good  Voung  H>son  (green)  for  '.lb  cents. 

The  above  teas  are  ula  good  as  »re  u.iu-illy  sold  in  coun- 
try stores  for  (JO  cents  per  pound. 

WE  BUY  MORE  TEAS  AND  COFFEES, 

And  sell  more  and  cheaper  than  any  otlier  e-stablishment 
in  New  England. 

Our  COKFKfcS  are  FRESU  every  day,  and  for  purity 
are  unrivalled. 

Teas  ofctly  packed  in  ten  pound  chests,  for  family  use. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  g'-'iug  to  the  railroads, 
we  have. 

BRANCH     STORES 

At  No.  65  Union  Street,  two  doors  from   the  corner  of 

Ilauover  Street  {red  store). 

At  110  Court  Street  (store  p.ainted  red). 

.\t  corner  of  Beach  and  Albany  Streets. 

At  corner  of  Washington  and  l*ine  Streets. 

Call  on  u«  when  you  come  to  Boston,  and  giTe  our 
goods  a  trial 

Orders  solicited  by  ^xpress. 

THOMA.**  «.  «'IIVTAI^, 

maylt  4w  198  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

ORANGE  FLOWER  LOTION 

IS  A  CEKTUN  AND  AGItEF.^BI.E  REMEDY  KOK  THE 

REMOVAL  OR  PREVENTION  OF 
PIMPI.E.S, 

pi.npi^Ks, 

•  FRECKLES, 

FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 

TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 

TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 

TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 

and  all  eruptions  on  the  face  and  skin.  It  U  particularly 
recommended  to  (Jenllenien  to  prevent  Soreni'Ss  after 
Shaving,  and  for  preventing  Eruptions  which  fo  often 
follow.  Its  ii.*<o  will  also  fre.tshen  the  skin  and  complex- 
ion, gradually  removing  Pimplrs  arising  from  whatever 
cause.  ORLANDO  TOMPKINS. 

ap30.4weop         271  Washington,  cor.  of  Winter  Street. 

BOGLE'S  WIGS  A^D  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit      NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
the  Koyal  Trau>parent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  3f  1  00,  and  ^\  50. 

Are  YOU  GETTING  HaldT  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Uvperion  Fluid  is  the  great  re.storer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices.  25  cents.  60  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  ;Pl  50.  Sold  by  druggi.sts  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Oanadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOOf^K,  203  M'aAhini;- 
toii  Street}  BoMton,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may28 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

\\.     BAKER    &     Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premicm 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks.  Soluble  Hom<eop.4Thic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  Are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  York; 
Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige.  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

THE    GRAND    AQUARIA, 

—  AT   THE  — 

AQUARIAL  GARDENS, 

NO.  'it  BROITIFIEI.,D  STREET. 

THIS  magnificent  display  of  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing phenomena  of  nature  is  now  open  to  the  public 
from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

These  Ocean  and  River  Conservatories  are  the  most 
exquisitely  interesting  subjects  to  contemplate  ever  yet 
■presented  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  mankind  by  the  hand 
of  taste  and  refinement.  Thev  pre.«ent  us  with  a  strik- 
ing and,perfect  illustration  of  Life  beneath  the  ivaters. 

.Admission.  25  cents;  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
15  cents.      ITtf     CUTTING  &  BUTLER,  Proprietors. 

PARSONS    <&    GIKKV, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3ml5  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 

WILLIAM  A.  GKEEIVE, 

FINE    ART   COMMISSION    AGENT, 

ROOM  No.  21  MERCANTILE  BUILDING, 

NO.    It)   SUMMER   street,  BOSTON. 

"E  will  also  devote  attention  to  furnishing  tasteful 
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FIIAMK8  for  Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings, 
Photographs.  Mirrors,  etc 

A  lot  of  tine  Engravings  ju,<t  received  and  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

[C?^  W.  A.  G.  will  wait  on  his  customers  at  their  resi- 
dences or  places  of  business,  if  desired. 

Office  hours  from  11  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.        mayU  eop3m 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION 

is  for  sale  everywhere  for  four  cejits  per  copy.  It  is  the 
best  miscellaneous  weekly  journal  in  the  country.  En- 
TiRftLT  Orioinal.     ^2  per  annum 

M   M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 


BRITISH    POETS. 

PllBLlSIIKD  IIY 

liITTLE,    BK«^V.\    &    CO., 

112  WASm\«ToN  STKei;:!*, 

BOSTON. 

A  Complftc  rollcction  of  the  British  Poets, 
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rj'^HIS  Collection,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred 
JL  volumes  are  alreaily  issued,  in  intended  to  embrace 
the  whole  works  of  the  most  distinguished  authors,  from 
Chaucer  to  iVordsworth,  with  selections  from  the  minor 
poets;  accompanied  with  Biographical,  HistoricAl  and 
Critical  Notices  and  Portraits — the  whole  forming  a  far 
more  complete,  elegant  and  cheap  edition  of  the  British 
Poets  than  has  ever  appeared  before. 

The  numerous  testimonials  to  the  excellence  of  this 
series,  which  the  publishers  have  received,  both  from  the 
presn  find  the  public,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would 
.<ieem  to  indicate  that  a  popular  want  has  been  met  by 
this  edition,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  ever  issued,  both  in  point  of  editorship  and  mecbaa- 
ical  execution. 
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Collins 1  vol. 
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Donne 1  vol 
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Falconer 1  vol. 
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Goldsmith 1  vol. 

Gray 1  vol. 

Herbert 1  vol. 

Herrick 2  vols 

Hood 4  vols. 

Keats 1  vol. 

Marvell 1vol. 


Shelley 3  vols. 

Skelton 3  voUi. 

Spenser 6  vols. 

Surrey 1  vol. 

Swift 3  TOli. 

Thomson 2  vol*. 

Vaughao 1  Tol. 

Watts 1  TOl. 

White ItoI. 

Wordsworth 7  TOli. 
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"  This  scries  of  the  British  Poets  Is  by  far  the  be*»t  col- 
lection we  have  anywhere  met  with.' — N.  Y  Times. 

"  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  this  edition 
— the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of  complete — of 
the  British  Poets  '" — Boston  Daily  Adv-rtiser. 

^'  A  more  beautiful  and  complete  edition  of  p-ach  poet 
thao  that  furnished  in  this  series  cannot  be  found,  and 
certainly  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  force  of  cheap- 
ness can  any  further  go.'" — Southtrn  Literary  Gazette. 

"'■  We  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  this  whole  collection 
is  at  once  a  monument  of  the  best  taste  and  the  highest 
critical  skill,  and  a  nire  specimen  of  beautiful  mechani- 
cal execution  Take  it  all  in  all.  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  edition  of 
the  British  Pneta  that  we  have  met  with." — Albany 
Evening  Journal. 

"Every  author  introduced  Into  this  series  fs  edited 
with  the  utmoNt  care,  and  the  whole  is  intended  to  form 
the  most  complete  set  of  English  Poets  ever  published.'* 
— Boston  Recorder. 

'•This  edition  should  grace  every  library,  public  and 
private,  and  he  that  may  own  it  may  not  have  c^use  to 
envy  any  one   the   po.^session  of  any  other  edition."— 

Louisrille  Journal. 

"  A  fairer  printed,  a  more  tasteful  or  more  valuable  net 
of  books  cannot  be  placed  in  any  library." — Aew  York 
Courier  nnd  Enquirer. 

"  The  best,  the  most  permanently  valuable,  the  moat 
convenient,  and  the  cheapest  edition  of  the  staodard 
poetical  literature  of  Great  Britain  ever  published." — 
Htnne  Journal. 

""•  We  regard  it  as  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient 
library  edition  of  the   British   Poets  yet  published.'' — 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

'*  We  do  not  know  any  other  edition  of  the  English 
Poets  which  combines  so  much  excellence." — BiUiotluca 
Sarra. 

'■'•  We  warmly  commend  it,  and  wish  it  a  success  pro- 
portioned to  its  merits."' — Brownson's  Revieic. 

'■'■  This  series  is  the  most  elegant,  the  most  perfect,  tbat 
has  been  issued  in  this  country.'" — Detrott  Free  Press. 

'*  Undoubtedly  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  col- 
lection of  the  British  Poets  ever  published.*'— /viWiwond 
Examiner.  may  14   3w 
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THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL  OF  FRANCE. 

The  large  engraving  on  this  page  represents 
the  Prince  Imperial  of  France  in  the  beautiful 
Scotch  Highland  costume  recently  presented  hira 
by  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  perfect,  from  the  heron 
plume  which  marks  the  chieftain,  to  the  dainty 
little  tartan  stocking,  including  the  characteristic 
goat  skin  purse.  He  wears  his  fancy  dress  with 
a  jaunty  air— but  then— is  he  not  a  French  boy, 
and  has  he  not  been  tutored  in  his  bearing  by 
the  ablest  hands  ?  Though  in  his  fourth  year 
only,  this  young  gentleman  has  been  instructed 
to  make  a  show.  He  is  already  corporal  in  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  if  fortune  spares  his  father's 
life  and  his,  he  may  in  six  years  rise  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment.  "  Promotion  is  rapid  in 
the  French  army."  How  many  hopes  and  fears 
encircle  that  young  head !  Were  he  the  child  of 
any  other  father,  or  bom  in 
almost  any  other  land,  his  fu- 
ture might  be  easily  predict- 
ed. He  would  pass  through 
the  training  of  the   schools, 

civil  and  military,  he  would  ^ 

be  surrounded  by   flatterers,  _^, 

environed  by   splendor,  and  ^^^ 

then  in  due  time  ascend  the 
throne  and  wield  the  sceptre. 
But  France  is  the  country  of 
political  volcanoes.  Where 
are  the  prospects  of  the  scions 
of  the  elder  and  younger 
branches  of  the  Bourbon 
family  1  Scattered  to  the 
winds  by  revolutionary  ex- 
plosions. The  fall  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  skilful  and  fortu- 
nate as  he  is,  may  be  as  rapid 
and  bloody  as  his  rise.  The 
present  time  opens  to  me 
world  a  drama  that  may  be 
productive  of  as  many  chan- 
ces and  changes  as  the  time 
of  the  first  great  emperor  of 
France.  Those  who  now  fill 
the  public  eye  may  be  swept 
from  the  stage  into  utter 
oblivion,  and  men  whose 
names  are  now  never  breathed 
may  occupy  their  places.  An 
entirely  different  social  and 
political  organization  may  be 
formed.  Unless  all  the  signs 
fail,  Europe  is  on  the  eve  of 
greater  convulsions  than  have 
yet  marked  the  page  of  mod- 
em history.  In  this  chaos,  if 
chaos  there  be,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  our  young  friend  in 
the  Scotch  tartans  }  Poor  lit- 
tle fellow !  we  certainly  wish 
him  well,  for  he  is  too  young 
yet  to  have  worked  any  evil 
m  this  hurly-burly  world. 
Let  us  hope  that  whatever 
chances,  he  will  at  least  es- 
cape the  fate  of  the  poor 
dauphin,  Louis  XVII.,  whose 
life  was  wasted  in  the  ruthless 
hands  of  the  bloody  Jaco- 
bins, and  who  died  in  the 
Temple,  in  spite  of  all  that 
was  said  to  the  contrary  in 
Putnam's  Magazine. 

SILVER. 

The  commercial  world  has 

been  getting  short  of  silver, 

though,  in  real  fact,  there  has 

been  no  lack  of  silver  coin  in 

this   country — such   as  it  is, 

and  hideous  enough  it  must 

be  regarded   by   the   eye   of 

taste,   yet  useful    as    cowrie 

shells  are  in  some  other  pla- 
ces.    Silver  coin,  indeed,  has 

been  considered   a  drug   by 

many,   and   treated  as  such. 

Yet  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 

the  East  has  been   draining 

the  West  of  its  silver.     The 

disturbances    in    China  and 

India,  the  failure  of  harvests 

at  various  times,  the  diminu- 
tion of  raw  silk  in   Europe, 

and  other  causes,  have  oper- 
ated to  scud  silver  from   the 

Occident    to    the   Orient    in 

great  volumes.     The  reader 

will  find  the  subject  discussed 
very  fully  in  Mr.  Chevalier's 
work  on  'J'/ie  Prohalle.  Fall  in 
the  Value,  of  Col/I,  which  Mr. 
Cobden  has  translated  from 
the  French.  In  1851  the  Pe- 
ninsular and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  carried 
to  the  East,  in  their  vessels,  silver  of  the  value 
of  £1,716,100.  In  1857,  the  same  company 
transported  the  amount  of  $16,795,2.32.  The 
increase  was  nearly  tenfold  in  six  years,  arguing 
an  extraordinary  change  in  the  conditions  of 
commerce,  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  con- 
vulsions of  that  memorable  year.  This  was  not 
all,  for  silver  was  sent  by  other  ways  to  the  East ; 
so  that  the  total  export  must  have  been,  in  the 
year  named  and  in  round  numbers  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars  !  This,  according 
to  Mr.  Chevalier,  was  more  than  double  the 
yield  of  all  the  silver  mines  that  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  and  America.  "  This  elUux  of 
silver,"  he  continues,  "is  independent  of  an  ex- 
portation of  probably  one-tenth  of  the  above 
amotmt  in  gold,  which  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  true  that  wc  o«^;ht  to 
deduct  from  these  exportatious  of  silver  to  the 


East  a  certain  quantity  of  imports,  because,  in 
these  articles  alongside  of  the  general  stream 
there  is  always  a  certain  counter-current  But 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  but  a  limited  sum  ;  at  any  rate 
the  amount  is  unknown  to  us."  France,  which 
is  eminently  the  country  of  silver  currency,  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  efflux  of  that  metal; 
but  Mr.  Chevalier  mentions  that  an  abatement  in 
the  exportation  of  French  silver  began  early  in 
1858,  which  is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Yet 
he  adds  :  "  This  must  not,  however,  be  made  an 
excuse  for  inactivity,  or  for  an  indefinite  tempor- 
isation  (of  the  conservation  of  the  monetary  re- 
gime). The  current  which  drew  the  silver  from 
within  our  frontiers  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  and 
nothing  indicates  that  it  is  likely  to  cease.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  recommence 


CRANBERRY  ON  UPLAND. 

We  have  thought  that  our  agricultural  socie- 
ties have  heretofore  been  rather  premature  in 
their  recommendation  of  the  upland  culture  of 
this  fine  fruit.  As  "one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,"  neither  will  one  experiment  justify 
us  in  commending  this  method.  All  know  that 
the  cranberry  is  natural  to  the  meadow,  and  al- 
though the  covering  with  water  may  be  injurious 
at  the  time  of  flowering  and  setting  of  its  froit, 
still  the  flooding  of  the  vines  in  winter,  and  the 
covering  with  litter  or  evergreens  to  protect  the 
roots  from  a  severe  freezing,  as  is  practised  in  the 
upland  culture,  will  prevent  this  culture  to  any 
extent.  In  order  to  be  remunerative,  these  beds 
or  patches  must  be  made  on  the  meadow,  or 
upon  a  springy  soil.  The  owner  of  a  consider- 
able patch  in  Essex  county  recently  stated  that 
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with  great  vivacity.  Let  the  event  then  only  be 
taken  for  what  it  really  is,  a  respite  given  to  the 
authorities  of  France  to  enable  them  to  act.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  better  to  say  that  it  is  a  pause 
on  the  part  of  the  sole  authority  to  which  gov- 
ernments hold  themselves  amenable.  Divine 
Providence,  to  enable  every  one  to  do  his  duty." 
In  view  of  the  rather  gloomy  look  that  is  taken 
by  this  distinguished  writer, — for  how  often  do 
governments  perform  their  duty? — it  is  a  source 
of  some  consolation  that  Arizona  is  beginning  to 
yield  up  her  silver  to  the  iises  of  man.  The  last 
overland  mail  brought  sixty  pounds  of  it,  which 
will  soon  be  followed  by  tons,  we  can  easily  be- 
lieve, unices  all  accounts  that  Vo  have  thence  are 
false. — Commirrial  Bulletin. 


The  great  duty  which  lies  ujion  a  man  is,  to 
act  his  ]iart  in  )(crfoclion. 


it  would  require  Jive  times  the  labor  to  keep  the 
same  amount  of  land  well  weeded  out,  devoted 
to  cranberries,  that  it  would  to  keep  clear  of 
weeds  an  equal  extent  in  strawberries.  This, 
with  the  whole  process,  from  the  first  preparation 
of  the  land — the  placing  of  meadow  or  swamp 
mud  between  the  rows  in  mid-summer  and  the 
covering  with  evergreens  in  winter — must  bring 
all  to  the  conclusion  that  the  upland  culture  of 
cranberries,  so  called,  ought  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  our  farmers.  We  gave  the  matter  a 
pretty  thorough  trial  for  several  years,  and  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  best  way  is  to  select  a 
piece  of  land,  either  on  the  meadow,  or  its  mar- 
gin, where  it  is  naturally  moist,  cover  the  grass 
entirely  with  sand  or  gravel,  say  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  and  set  the  vines  in  it,  with- 
in six  or  eight  in<'hcB  of  each  other,  and  keep 
them  entirely  free  from  weeds. — Farmer. 


THE  INSIDE  OF  A  COAL  MINE. 

While  travelling  in  Pennsylvania,  curiosity  led 
us  to  visit  a  coal  mine  near  Pottsville.  Clamber- 
ing up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  one  cold  morn- 
ing, we  found  a  rude  shanty,  covering  a  well  or 
shaft,  some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  hung 
an  open  car,  raised  and  lowered  by  a  steam  en- 
gine, placed  in  a  building  near  by.  Descending 
the  shaft,  blasted  in  solid  rock,  over  200  feet,  we 
found  a  large  room,  made  by  excavating  coal. 
The  bed  of  coal  was  7  feet  in  thickness,  lying  in 
the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  near  45  degrees,  or 
inclined  like  a  house  roof.  A  steam  engine  and 
boilers  in  this  excavation  furnished  the  interior 
motive  power,  air  being  forced  down  a  small 
shaft  to  make  a  draft  for  the  furnace.  On  one 
side  of  this  room,  a  cutting  had  been  made 
downward  through  the  coal,  1 2  feet  wide  and  7 
feet  high,  making  an  inclined 
plane,  500  feet  long,  with  a 
vertical  descent  of  about  300 
feet,  and  rock  roof  and  bot- 
tom— on  which  was  placed  a 
double  track  railway,  for 
___  drawing   up  laden  cars  and 

lowering  empty  ones.  De- 
scending this  plane  on  foot, 
in  company  with  the  head 
miner,  lamps  in  hand  to 
make  darkness  visible,  with 
wet  and  slippery  rocks  for  a 
foothold,  and  holding  on  to 
timbers  everywhere  plenti- 
fully used  in  mines  as  sup- 
ports, reminded  us  of  Virgil's 
"Facilis  descensus  Averni." 
The  route  at  the  bottom 
turned  a  right  angle,  and  ex- 
tended 1500  feet,  of  width 
sufficient  for  a  single  track. 
Arrived  at  the  end,  we  found 
miners  at  work,  getting  out 
coal  by  the  aid  of  picks  and 
the  safety  lamp,  while  amid 
darkness  and  dirt  stood  an 
old  horse,  waiting  for  his  car 
to  be  filled.  Were  we  really 
in  the  dominion  of  Pluto  ?  A 
sense  of  suffocation  came 
over  us.  The  loaded  car 
was  drawn  by  the  horse  to 
the  foot  of  the  plane,  the  en- 
gine at  the  top  drew  it  up  the 
plane,  and  then  placed  in  the 
open  car  first  mentioned,  it 
was  raised  to  the  surface  by 
the  outside  power ;  then  it 
was  run  to  the  breaker,  and 
its  contents  dumped  in.  The 
lump  coal  is  broken  in  the 
breaker  by  machinery,  and 
passes  through  hoppers  into 
cars  or  boats  bound  for  tide- 
water. The  temperature  of 
the  mine  was  uniform.  Three 
gangs  of  men  worked  alter- 
nately eight  hours  each,  each 
man  getting  out  about  on-) 
ton  in  that  time,  which  sold 
from  the  breaker  at  $2.25. 
Water  was  forced  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mine  to  the 
surface,  more  than  500  feet 
vertically.  The  coal  is  only 
partially  excavated,  more 
than  half  being  left  to  sup- 
port the  immense  mass  of 
mountain  rock  overhead  ;  and 
we  are  informed  the  monthly 
cost  of  timber  for  this  mine, 
u.sed  to  prop  new  excavations, 
and  replace  decayed  supports, 
was  one  thousand  dollars. 
Mining  ceases  at  tide  level. 
While  down  deep  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  mountain,  all  ideas 
of  latitude  or  longitude,  north 
and  sonth,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter  ranishcd, 
while  visions  of  incandes- 
cence far  below  Symme's 
hole,  with  water  flowing  in, 
and  volumes  of  steam  gener- 
ated in  abundance,  seeking 
at  jEtna  or  Stromboli  for  an 
outlet,  together  with  settling 
of  rock  roofs,  and  explosion 
of  firedamp,  both  of  which 
occur  occasionally  in  mines, 
took  their  place,  and  on 
reaching  the  surface  wo 
breathed  freer  and  felt  relief. 
Curiosity  was  satisfied  with- 
out regrets,  but  one  visit  to 
such  a  place  is  enough  for  a 
life-time.  Many  mines  are 
worked  with  a  plane  entering 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  many  have  a  shaft 
inside,  for  as  one  bflfl  is  worked  out,  the  miners 
sink  a  shaft  to  reach  another,  the  beds  of  coal 
being  in 'layers,  with  rock  beds  altematmg.— 
Springjidd  Republican. 

CRACKS  IN  BELLS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Builder  gives 
some  very  valuable  advice  about  bells.  He  ad- 
vises that  they  should  be  occasionally  examined, 
to  observe  how  much  the  bell  is  worn  at  the 
places  struck  by  the  hammer.  If  a  considerable 
indentation  has  been  made,  the  hell  should  be 
re-hung,  and  tumed  a  quarter  round,  to  present 
a  fresh  surface  to  the  action  of  the  clapper. 
Some  good  bells  have  become  cracked  without 
any  extra  or  violent  use,  by  being  worn  only  at 
tw()  points.  The  cost  for  turning  the  bell  is  very 
trifling  compared  with  re-casting  a  cracked  bell. 
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WRECK  OF  THE  SHIP  ELIZABETH. 

The  engraving  below  is  from  a  drawing  made 
for  ns  recently  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waud,  who  visited 
the  spot  for  the  purpose,  and  drew  the  wreck  of 
the  Elizabeth  as  it  lies  stranded  on  the  beach  near 
Scituate  Light.  Mr.  Waud  has  selected  early 
evening  for  the  time  of  his  representation,  and 
produced  a  fine  effect.  The  American  ship 
Elizabeth,  of  Kennebunk,  Captain  Lord,  of 
about  1140  tons  burthen,  went  ashore,  it  may  be 
remembered,  during  the  thick  and  heavy  snow- 
storm of  February  26th,  on  Cedar  Point.  The 
life  boat  was  manned  and  put  forth  to  the  rescue 
of  the  crew.  The  ship  was  owned  by  George 
Callender  and  others  of  this  city,  and  had  on 
board  3500  bales  qf  cotton.  The  captain,  in  the 
thick  storm,  had  mistaken  the  whereabouts  of  the 
entrance  to  Boston  harbor.  As  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  get  the  ship  off,  she  was  dismantled 
and  unloaded  where  she  lies,  and  her  hull  sold. 
She  lay  for  weeks  without  going  to  pieces,  and 
was  quite  recently  in  the  condition  in  which  she 
is  represented  in  the  engraving.  But  little  im- 
provement is  necessary  to  render  Scituate  harbor 
a  safe  refuge  for  ships  driven  on  this  coast,  but 
the  present  depth  of  water  is  insnSicient.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  government  survey  that  the  proposed 
improvements  would  require  a  breakwater  and  a 
canal  of  less  than  a  mile  in  length  to  the  North 
River,  these  waters  at  present  falling  into  the  bay 
over  shallows  to  Phillips  Beach.  The  expense 
would  be  comparatively  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  a 


matter  of  regret  th4t  certain  local  rivalries  have 
hitherto  defeated  the  project.  From  the  cliffs  of 
Scituate  there  is  an  extensive  view  on  a  clear 
day,  and  the  distant  line  of  Capes  Cod  and  Ann 
can  bo  seen  stretching  out  to  meet  the  Atlantic. 
In  this  vicinity,  too,  those  fond  of  sea  fishing  can 
find  plenty  of  sport,  and  thousands  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  during  the  summer 
months.  The  vicissitudes  of  maritime  life,  the 
strange  and  changeful  scenery  of  the  ocean,  one 
of  the  greatest  glories  and  mysteries  of  the  crea- 
tion, will  ever  enlist  the  interest  and  faculties  of 
man  while  a  wave  rolls  or  a  tide  rises  and  falls. 
Art  and  eloquence  have  found  their  happiest 
themes  in  the  great  deep.  How  beautifully  has 
Dr.  Greenwood  descanted  on  the  Poetry  and 
Mystery  of  the  Sea  !  "  '  The  sea  is  his,  and  he 
made  it,'  cried  the  Psalmist  of  Israel,  in  one  of 
those  bursts  of  enthusiasm  in  which  he  so  often 
expresses  the  whole  of  a  vast  subject  by  a  few 
simple  words.  Whose  else,  indeed,  could  it  be, 
and  by  whom  else  could  it  be  made  ?  Who  else 
can  heave  its  tides  and  appoint  its  bounds  ?  Who 
cl.<e  can  urge  its  mighty  waves  to  madness  with 
the  breath  and  wings  of  the  tempest,  and  then 
speak  to  it  again  in  a  master's  accents  and  bid  it 
be  still  ■?  Who  else  could  have  peopled  it  with 
its  countless  inhabitants,  and  caused  it  to  bring 
forth  its  various  productions,  and  filled  it  from 
its  deepest  bed  to  its  expanded  surface,  filled  it 
from  its  centre  to  its  remotest  shores,  filled  it  to 
the  brim  with  beauty  and  mystery  and  power? 


Majestic  ocean  !  Glorious  sea  !  No  created  being 
rules  thee  or  made  thee.  What  is  more  sublime 
than  the  trackless,  desert,  all-surrounding  sea  ? 
What  is  there  more  peacefully  sublime  than  the 
calm,  gently-heaving,  silent  sea  1  What  is  there 
more  terribly  sublime  than  the  angry,  dashing, 
foaming  sea  ?  Power — resistless,  overwhelming 
power — is  its  attribute  and  its  expression,  wheth- 
er in  the  careless,  conscious  grandeur  of  its  deep 
rest,  or  the  wild  tumult  of  its  excited  wrath.  It 
is  awful  when  its  crested  waves  rise  up  to  make 
a  compact  with  the  black  clouds  and  the  howl- 
ing winds,  and  the  thunder  and  the  thunderbolts, 
and  they  sweep  on,  in  the  joy  of  their  dread  alli- 
ance, to  do  the  Almighty's  bidding.  And  it  is 
awful,  too,  when  it  stretches  its  broad  level  out 
to  meet  in  quiet  union  the  bended  sky,  and 
show  in  the  line  of  meeting  the  vast  rotundity  of 
the  world.  There  is  majesty  in  its  wide  expanse, 
separating  and  enclosing  the  great  continents  of 
the  earth,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  penetrating  the  land  with  its  bays  and 
secondary  seas,  and  receiving  the  constantly- 
pouring  tribute  of  every  river,  of  every  shore. 
There  is  majesty  in  its  fullness,  never  diminish- 
ing and  never  increasing.  There  is  majesty  in 
its  integrity — for  its  whole  vast  substance  is  uni- 
form in  its  local  unity — for  there  is  but  one  ocean, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  maritime  spot 
may  visit  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  in  the 
wide  world.  Its  depth  is  sublime :  who  can 
sound  it  ?     Its  strength  is  sublime :  what  fabric 


of  man  can  resist  it?  Its  voice  is  sublime, 
whether  in  the  prolonged  song  of  its  ripple,  or 
the  stern  music  of  its  roar — whether  it  utters  its 
hollow  and  melancholy  tones  within  a  labyrinth 
of  wave-worn  caves,  or  thunders  at  the  base  of 
some  huge  promontory,  or  beats  against  a  toiling 
vessel's  sides,  lulling  the  voyager  to  rest  with  the 
strains  of  its  wild  monotony,  or  dies  away,  with 
the  calm  and  fading  twilight,  in  gentle  murmura 
on  some  sheltered  shores.  The  sea  possesses 
beauty,  in  richness,  of  its  own.  The  clouds  lend 
it  the  various  dyes  of  their  wardrobe,  and  throw 
down  upon  it  the  broad  masses  of  their  shadows 
as  they  go  sailing  and  sweeping  by.  The  rain- 
bow laves  in  it  its  many-colored  feet.  The  sun 
loves  to  visit  it,  and  the  moon  and  the  glittering 
brotherhood  of  planets  and  stars,  for  they  delight 
themselves  in  its  beauty.  The  sunbeams  re- 
turn from  it  in  showers  of  diamonds  and  glances 
of  fire  ;  the  moonbeams  find  in  it  a  pathway  of 
silver,  where  they  dance  to  and  fro  with  the 
breezes  and  the  waves,  through  the  livelong 
night.  It  has  a  light,  too,  of  its  own— a  soft 
and  sparkling  light,  rivalling  the  stars  ;  and  of- 
ten does  the  ship  which  cuts  its  surface  leave 
streaming  behind  a  Milky  Way  of  dim  and  nn- 
certain  lustre,  like  that  whicti  is  shining  dimly 
above.  It  harmonize:  in  its  forms  and  sounds 
with  the  night  and  day.  It  cheerfully  refiects  the 
light,  and  it  unites  solemnly  with  the  darkness. 
It  imparts  sweetness  to  the  music  of  men,  and 
grandeur  to  the  thunder  of  heaven." 
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VVKKCK    UK    Tilt    bllll'    tLlZ.ABETlI,    ON    THE    BEACH    NEAR    SCITU  \TE    LIUUT. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WITCHES'  VICTIM. 

BT    GIACOMO    8.     CAMPANA. 

A  FEW  summers  ago  I  ppent  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  warm  season  among  the  mountains  of 
Virginia.  All  that  region  of  rountry  is  full  of 
medicinal  springs,  a  few  of  which  have  acquired 
a  name  and  fame  in  some  liegrec  commensurate 
with  their  properties  ;  but  the  greater  numher  of 
them,  by  far,  still  remain  unnoticed,  and  "  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Such  a  spring  I  had  stumbled  upon,  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  and  being  particularly  well 
plea.scd  with  its  effects  upon  my  system,  and 
greatly  enamored  of  the  adjaceut  hunting  and 
fishing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty of  the  scenery,  I  resolved  to  make  a  long  visit 
to  the  place  the  following  year.  This  resolution, 
unlike  many  more  imporiant  ones,  was  duly  car- 
ried into  effect.  I  installed  myself  and  my 
"  traps  "  in  the  nearest  farm  house,  and  prepared 
to  pile  up  a  supply  of  health  such  as  would  en- 
able me  to  set  potions  and  pill-boxes  at  definnco 
for  many  years  to  come. 

My  boarding  and  lodging  did  not  promise  to 
be  of  a  very  luxurious  character ;  but  I  had  not 
come  among  the  mountains  in  search  of  delicate 
living,  and  was  determined  to  take  things  philo- 
sophically. Besides,  I  confidently  dei)ended  on 
my  rifle  to  do  wonders  for  the  larder ;  and  I  did 
keep  a  hot  fire  on  the  "  varments,"  but  it  all 
ended  in  smoke,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
triumphantly  killed  one  of  my  landlord's  fat 
turkeys  ;  that  time  it  ended  in  a  volley  of  Dutch 
objurgations,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  sum- 
total  of  my  weekly  board-bill. 

Fritz  Schnigelfritz,  usually  called  "  old  Fritz," 
was  a  native  born  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  German  descent;  a  descent  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  managed  to  lose  the  language 
of  the  fatherland,  without  acquiring  anything 
better  than  a  very  bastard  sort  of  English  in  the 
place  of  it.  In  one  respect  the  descent  had  been 
what  an  Irishman  might  call  a  descent  upward, 
since,  in  what  so  many  consider  "  the  main 
chance,"  it  had  left  him  in  a  position  far  above 
that  whii  h  his  progenitors  had  occupied.  They 
had  been  Suabian  peasants  of  the  lowest  class, 
from  what  an  old  original  of  my  acquaintance 
calls  "  time  to  memorial ;'  while  he  was  a 
wealthy  American  farmer  and  landholder. 

At  the  time  when  "  old  Fritz  "  was  young,  ed- 
ucation among  the  Alleghanies  was  at  about  as 
low  an  ebb  as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  and  even 
of  the  little  that  was  going,  he  had  received  in 
his  own  person  but  an  infi-iitesimal  quantity.  To 
read  a  little,  slowly  and  painfully,  and  write  his 
own  name,  or  something  that  passed  for  it,  was 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  educational  accomplish- 
ments. And  besides  being  thus  illiterate,  he  was 
as  superstitious — as  superstitious — as — an  igno- 
rant German. 

With  such  a  character,  riches,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, would  form  an  exceedingly  incongruous 
mixture.  But  the  fact  is,  old  Fritz's  riches  did 
not  attract  much  attention.  They  were  anything 
hut  obtrusive.  It  would  never  have  done  to  ap- 
ply to  them  the  oft  quoted  maxim,  de  iwti  existen- 
libia  et  non  apj>areiilihus  eadem  est  talio;  for  cer- 
tainly their  nonappearance  would  be  very  unsafe 
premises  whereof  to  predicate  their  non- 
existence. 

I  arrived  at  old  Fritz's  domicil  a  little  before 
sunset.  Aficr  a  coarse  but  plemiful  supper,  the 
old  man  and  old  woman,  after  pointing  out  my 
dormitory,  retired  for  the  night.  Their  pretty 
daughter  Katie,  the  only  remaining  (white) 
member  of  the  family,  was  left  alone  with  me. 

"  You  are  not  going  too  ?"  said  I,  as  Miss 
Katie  took  up  a  candle,  and  was  apparently 
about  to  light  it. 

"  I  don't  often  sit  up  later  than  this,"  replied 
the  young  lady. 

"  That's  because  you  have  nobody  to  talk  to, 
I  suppose.  You  can't  surely  sleep  from  now  till 
morning  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  my  com- 
pany might  be  preferred  to  a  sleepless  pillow. 
Am  I  not  right  V 

She  smiled — a  very  sweet  smile  it  was  too — 
and  put  down  the  candlestick. 

"  It  can't  be  po^isible,"  continued  I,  "  that  a 
pretty  girl  like  you  has  absolutely  no  visitors. 
How  about  that  tall,  handsome  young  fellow  who 
was  here  la.'-t  ni^lit !'' 

"  G  lodness  gracious  I  IIow  did  you  know 
thatr' 

I  didn't  know  it  at  all.  It  was  purely  a  ran- 
dom shot,  but  the  bright  blush  that  0Ter.spread 


her  face  told  me  that  it  had  strui-k  home,  never- 
theless. Katie  was  singularly  artless  and  unso- 
phisticated, and  before  vq  had  separated  for  the 
night  I  had  had  a  peep  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  her  guileless  little  heart. 

John  Bowden  Imd  been  there  the  night  before, 
and  John  was  a  tiiH,  h«ndsome  young  fillow, 
too.  I  became  well  acquainted  with  him  soon 
afterwards,  and  I  did  nit  feel  at  all  surprised 
that  his  visit*  wisre  acceptable  to  Katie.  He  was 
just  the  very  person  to  be  acceptable  to  a  pretty 
girl  of   Katie's  way  of  thinking. 

But  it  somehow  happens  that  father  and 
daughter  do  not  always  look  through  the  same 
sort  of  mental  eye-gla<s  in  such  cases.  John  had 
a  fault — a  terrible  one,  in  old  Fritz's  estimation, 
lie  wa'?  poor.  Not  that  he  was  absolutely  indi- 
gent, or  even  unable  to  support  a  wife  decently  ; 
but  he  was  relatively  poor — poor  in  comparison 
with  old  Schnigelfritz. 

John  had  commenced  the  world  under  many 
disadvantages,  and  he  had  inherited  anadly  poor 
and  unproductive  farm  ;  hut  by  industry  and 
skill  he  had  gre.-.tly  improved  it  already,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
eventually  make  it  a  valuable  property,  and  him- 
self a  rich  man. 

Thus  situated,  John  plucked  up  courage 
enough  to  a^k  the  old  man  fur  his  daughter.  He 
was  flatly  refused.  Fritz's  objert'on  to  him  was 
not  merely  on  account  of  his  want  of  m*  ans. 
True,  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  poverty. 
But  there  was  another  thing  for  whi(th  he  had  a 
still  greater  aversion,  and  that  was  what  he  called 
"  larnin  '."  And,  of  all  sorts  of  larnin',  that 
which  prompted  to  new  fingled  methods  of  ag- 
riculture was  the  very  worst. 

Schnigelfritz  himself  had  the  good  luck  to  in- 
herit from  his  father  over  a  thousand  acres  of  rich 
river  bottom.  It  was  land  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, where  any  sort  of  farming  would  succeed. 
John  Bowden,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  possessor 
of  a  sterile  mountain  tract,  to  reclaim  which  all 
the  means  and  appliances  of  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  modern  agriculture  were  needed.  And 
John,  to  the  ineffable  disgust  of  old  Fritz,  was 
eagerly  gathering  and  putting  in  practice  all  the 
information  ho  was  able  to  acquire. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Another  candidate  for 
Katie's  hands  had  appeared,  and  one  after  the 
Dutchman's  own  heart.  He  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  twice  a  widower,  and  as  rich  and 
as  stupid  as  the  most  fastidious  of  olil  fogies 
could  desire.  Fortunately  for  Katie,  he  lived  in 
Ohio,  and  had  undertaken  to  visit  her  but  once. 
He  was  to  make  a  trip  to  Virginia,  however, 
soon  after  harvest,  and  then  the  wedding  was  to 
take  place. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs.  A  few  months 
would  bring  the  uncongenial  suitor,  and  Katie 
so  dreaded  the  frowns  of  her  father  that  she  did 
not  dare  to  refuse  him.  In  short,  the  young 
people  were  in  despair. 

I  did  not  learn  all  this  in  my  first  interview 
with  Katie,  but  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  I 
had  become  the  confidant  of  both  the  young 
folks,  and  warmly  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  difficulties. 

One  night,  while  I  lay  in  bed  thinking  over  the 
matter,  an  idea  struck  me,  which,  it  appeared  to 
me,  might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  my 
new-found  friends.  I  did  not  tell  them  what  it 
was,  but  I  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  cher- 
ish a  vigorous  faith  that  all  would  come  right  at 
last.  I  then  made  a  few  preparations,  set  my 
"  idea"  in  motion,  and  awaited  the  result. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  been  striving  hard  to 
become  a  favorite  with  old  Fritz.  I  chimed  in 
with  all  his  opinions,  huaiored  his  prejudices,  and 
carefully  concealed  from  him  everything  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  convict  me  of  the  pos- 
session of  any  such  contraband  stuff  as  "  larnin." 
Indeed,  I  pride  myself  on  the  elaborate  stupidity 
then  and  there  displayed,  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
things  I  have  to  boast  of. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  conclude,  of  his  own 
accord,  that  I  did  not  take  all  this  pains  simply 
in  order  that  I  might  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
the  good  graces  of  Mr.  Schnigelfritz ;  and  the 
reader  will  unquestionably  bo  right.  I  had  a 
special  reason  for  so  doing. 

One  very  warm  evening,  while  a  thunder- 
storm was  raging,  the  old  man  abruptly  asked 
me  if  I  believed  in  witches. 

"  Believe  in  witches  ?  You  might  as  well  ask 
me  if  I  believed  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Do 
I  believe  the  Bible,  Mr.  Schnigelfritz  ?  Doesn't 
the  good  book  expressly  declare  the  fact? 
Wasn't  the  '  witch  of  Endor  '  a  witch  ?" 

"  J'e  sure  it  does — pe  sure  she  vas." 


"  And  is  there  anybody  so  ridiculously  hard-  I 
headed  as  not  to  believe  in  witches'?" 

"  Pe  sure  dere  is — blenty  of  'em.  Dere's  my 
darter  Gatie,  for  one." 

"  Come,  now   that's  not  possible." 

"  Ye.v,  inteet  she  don't— I  mean,  no  intcet  she 
does — I  mean  she  does  be  von  o'  dim  vat  don't 
pelieve  in  vitches.  And  a  whole  heapo'  heoples 
niore,  all  viscr  as  dcir  faders  never  was,  vat 
dinks  dere  aiat  no  sich  ting." 

"  You  don  I  tell  me  so  !" 

"  Yos,  inteet,  Mr.  bnitiier,"— (I  was  trying  to 
make  a  picture  of  Katie,  anil  the  old  man,  see- 
ing my  colors,  set  me  down  as  a  painter  by 
trade), — "yes,  inteet;  hut  I've  s een  "do* vftches 
and  felt  em  too.  Dcy  rites  me,  just  like  a  horse, 
efcry  dine  I  eat  fresh  boik  for  supper — dey  does 
so,  so  dey  does.  And  dcy  rites  my  horses,  too. 
No  longer  ago  as  last  night  dey  rote  my  young 
bay  mare  Petsey,  and  de  priiles  is  in  her  mane 
now.  And  I  know  fery  well  too  how  dey  got  at 
her.  De  horse  shoe  got  off  de  stu|)le  toor,  some- 
how, or  it  nefer  vould  a  happened." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  and  I  would  have  it  nailed  on 
again,  by  all  means.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  it 
off — verj  dangerous  indeed." 

"  Pe  sure  it  is,  but — Gott  in  Himmel !  Vat  is 
dat?"  And  with  the  utterance  of  those  words, 
the  old  man,  becoming  as  pale  as  the  texture 
and  color  of  his  leather-like  skin  would  let  him, 
pointed  across  the  room,  and  stared  in  the  same 
direction,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

The  old  woman  had  brought  in  a  lump  of  ice 
in  a  basin,  intending  to  transfer  it  to  the  pitcher, 
and  it  was  upon  this  ico  that  her  husband's  at- 
teution  was  fixed.  A  bright,  beautiful  flame,  of 
a  purplish  color,  had  suddenly  burst  forth  from 
the  frozen  mass,  and  completely  enveloped  it.  It 
was  now  nearly  dirk,  and  the  blazing  ice  illumi- 
nated every  part  of  the  room  with  its  joft,  bril- 
liant light. 

Old  Fritz  seemed  actually  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment.  He  still  remained  as  at  first,  with 
open  mouth  and  outstretched  arm,  as  if  suddenly 
petrified  in  that  position,  and  neither  spoke  nor 
moved,  till,  the  ice  being  nearly  all  dissipated, 
the  fire  went  out.  He  then  turned  to  me,  afier 
drawing  a  long  breath,  and  said  :  "  Do  you  dink 
it  was  de  tuuder  and  lightnin'  vat  shtruck  it  V 

It  is  no  trouble  to  me  generally  to  "  keep  my 
face  straight"  under  circumstances  trying  to  the 
risible  faculties  ;  but  the  indc^icribably  ludicrous 
expression  of  old  Schnigelfritz's  phiz  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  made  soberfaccdness  a  most 
difficult  virtue  to  practise.  With  the  aid  of  the 
obscurity,  however,  I  managed  to  present  a  tol- 
erably solemn  and  a  sufficiently  astounded  ap- 
pearance. However  it  may  have  been  with  the 
ice,  there  was  unquestionably  one  thing  that 
looked  thunderstruck,  and  that  was  old  Fritz ; 
and  for  my  part  I  tried  my  best  to  follow  his 
example. 

As  for  the  old  woman,  her  astonishment  was 
not  less  than  that  of  her  husband,  while  her  fa- 
cility in  expressing  it  was  far  greater.  It  was 
only  after  exhausting  all  the  inteijections  and 
ejaculations  which  her  limited  vocabulary  would 
supply,  that  she  began  to  hold  her  tongue  and 
look  for  a  candle. 

Katie  seemed  pleased  at  the  exhibition,  rather 
than  frightened,  or  even  astonished.  When  the 
candle  was  lit,  we  all  hurried  to  the  ice  and  ex- 
amined it.  There  was  very  little  of  it  there,  but 
a  good  deal  of  water,  and  a  spoonful  or  more  of 
a  whitish-looking  substance.  Old  Fritz  asked 
me  what  it -was.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  must  be 
the  burnt  ice.  "  0,  yes,  pe  sure,"  said  he,  and 
carefully  treasured  it  up  as  such.  He  said  noth- 
ing more  about  the  matter  and  went  off  to  bed, 
but  wi  h  an  anxious  countenance. 

The  next  day  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  I  spent 
it  chiefly  in  the  woods.  The  evening  meal  was 
ready  soon  after  my  return.  We  took  our  places 
at  the  table,  and  Katie  raised  the  pot  to  pour  out 
the  tea.  It  came,  and  with  the  first  gush  old 
Fritz  burst  forth  with  the  angry  interrogatory : 
"  Vat  tor  tyfel  you  fill  de  teabot  mit  ink  for?" 

"  It  can't  be  ink,  father,"  said  Katie ;  "  I  put 
nothing  in  it  but  tea  and  water." 

"  I  vashed  out  de  hot  myself,  and  I  saw  Gatie 
put  in  de  tea  mit  my  own  eyes,"  splutter(;d  the 
old  woman,  whose  tongue,  strange  to  say,  had 
hitherto  been  paralyzed  by  astonishment  and 
dread. 

"  Aint  dat  ink,  Mishter  bainter?"  asked  the 
old  man,  handing  me  a  cupful  of  the  fluid  from 
the  teapot. 

I  examined  it,  tasted  it,  and  pronounced  it 
ink — rather  too  pale  to  write  with,  but  still  un- 
qttestiunablo,  undeniable  ink. 


For  the  first  time,  I  suspect,  in  many  years, 
my  landlord  was  too  much  troubled  to  eat.  I>oss 
of  appetite  with  him  was  evidently  a  serious 
matter,  and  all  the  household  stood  aghast.  Old 
Fritz  was  certainly  bewildered  »He  knit  hi< 
brows  aavj-gely  at  the  inky  fluid,  and  soon  left 
the  table,  muttering  and  looking  things  un- 
utterable. 

The  old  woman  had  a  wonderful  tongue  of 
her  own,  which  nothing  but  her  husband's  pres- 
ence could  restrain.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  ta- 
ble she  burst  forth  and  exclaimed,  and  wondered, 
and  Od  I  and  ah'd  !  and  O,  lor'd  !  and  goody- 
gracious 'd  !  and  goodness  me'd !  ami  did  you 
ever'd !  and  no,  I  never'd  !  and  babbled  a  fabu- 
lous amount  of  nonsense  with  a  volubility  al- 
most as  amazing   as   the   inky   metamorphosis. 

Lookinir  as  grave  as  fifty  country  court  judges 
all  in  one,  I  fled  from  the  wordy  tempest — inglo- 
riously  fled— and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctity  of 
my  private  apartment. 

Next  day  the  old  man  and  I  were  to  make  pre- 
parations for  a  deer-hunt,  and  wo  accordingly 
set  about  it,  thougb,  it  must  be  confessed,  wiih 
no  great  alacrity  on  his  part.  He  was  still 
brooding  over  his  late  experiences,  and  his  som- 
bre, inky  ruminations  had  so  colored  ihe  whole 
moral  man,  as  to  make  his  face  almost  as  dark 
as  his  thoughts. 

In  general*old  Fritz  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
and,  in  spite  of  hi:  years,  was  still  as  tough  aa 
seasoned  hickory.  Our  venatical  preparations 
seemed  to  rouse  hitn  a  little,  and  it  was  with 
some  degree  of  cheerfulness  that  he  took  hold  of 
an  iron  ladle  for  the  purpose  of  melting  some 
lead  wherewith  to  mould  rifle-bullets,  while  I 
prepared  to  preside  at  the  casting. 

Furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
"  raw  material,"  the  ladle  was  placed  over  a  fine 
hot  bed  of  coals  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and— ioH»/ .' 
came  an  explosion  like  the  bursting  of  a  cannon, 
which  shook  the  very  beams  and  rafters  of  the 
house,  and  scattered  lead,  ladle  and  Dutchman 
promiscuously  over  the  floor.  Gathering  him- 
self up,  and  diligently  rubbing  his  shins,  the  dis- 
comfited operatorgazed  ruefully  around  and  em- 
phatically ejaculated  :  "  Vitches  agin,  by  tam  !' 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  did  you  put  into  the  la- 
dle ?  "  ajked  I,  who  had,  strange  to  say,  remained 
wholly  unscathed  in  this  "  wreck  of  matter  and 
crush  of" — pots  and  kettles. 

"  I  didn't  put  noting  at  all  into  de  latlc  but  te 
leaf.  It's  dem  cussed  vitches,  and  noting  at  all 
else.     Don't  you  dink  so  ?" 

I  looked  unutterable  wisdom,  and  gave  a  Lord 
Burleigh  like  shake  of  the  head,  put  on  a  sadly 
severe  countenance,  and  said  nothing. 

"  It  must  be  vitches,"  persisted  Fritz.  "Five 
pounds  of  powder  couldn't  a  mate  sieh  a  bust- 
up  ;  and  dere  vasn't  not  von  grain  of  powder  in 
te  house,  seein'  as  how  Chon  Kroomer  he  vas 
gone  to  de  shtore  to  bring  some." 

I  tipped  him  the  Burleigh  head-shako  again, 
succestfully,  I  think,  reflecting  in  my  own  coun- 
tenance the  solemn  stupidity  of  his^no  offence, 
be  it  understood,  to  the  immortal  memory  of  the 
august  Eli.-.abeth,  et  crrtera,  et  cretera,  et  catera. 
Then,  as  before,  I  wound  up  the  matter  by  very 
emphatically  saying  nothing. 

As  the  old  man  wculd  not  have  touched  the 
ladle  again  with  a  ten-foot  pole,  I  was  obliged  to 
take  charge  of  it,  and  "  albeit  unused  to  the 
nulling  mood,"  I  managed  to  complete  the  job 
without  further  disaster.  Our  day's  sport,  how- 
ever, turned  out  but  indifferently,  for  my  com- 
panion was  so  gloomy,  so  palpably  witch-ridden, 
that  anythiiig  like  cheerfulness  was  out  of  the 
question. 

At  the  tea  table  that  evening  he  appeared  to 
be  in  a  semi  frightened  condition  all  the  time. 
He  looked  suspiciously  at  everything  he  handled, 
and  seemed  constantly  haunted  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  blowing  up  under  his  very  nose.  The 
meal  was  finished,  however,  without  any  such 
catastrophe,  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  returning 
confidence  that  the  old  man  held  out  his  glass  to 
get  it  filled  with  water  from  the  pitcher. 

Having  had  his  tumbler  filled,  ho  was  about  to 
carry  it  to  his  lips,  when  suddenly  from  the  very 
centre  oi  the  limpid  element  there  burst  forth  a 
tiny  flame,  with  a  miniature  explosion,  from 
which  arose  a  beautiful  little  wreath  of  white 
smoke,  forming  an  exact  circle,  and  growing 
gradually  larger  and  larger  as  it  ascended  to- 
wards the  ceiling.  Another  soon  followed  it, 
and  another,  and  another,  till  the  water  was  all 
a-blaze  with  their  brilliant  flashings,  and  the  air 
above  filled  with  beautiful  circlets,  quivering 
gracefully  as  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  com- 
municated by  the  faintest  breath  of  air. 
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"0,  meiii  Gott!"  groaned  the  bewildered 
Dutchman,  "  de  latlu  shoots,  and  de  ice  burns, 
and  de  water  burns,  and  derc's  ten  tousand  little 
tyf  Is  a  wrigj^lin'  and  a  dancin'  in  do  shinoke !" 

The  poor  old  fellow  was  really  in  a  terrible 
fix,  and  actually  feared  that  the  witches  were 
about  to  turn  him  out  of  liouse  and  home.  The 
old  woman,  as  usual,  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in 
an  inicntiinable  torrent  of  words.  The  y  ung 
one  giized  admiringly  at  the  miniature  lightnings 
as  they  Hashed  from  (he  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  circlets  of  smoke  so  singularly  graceful  in 
their  fairy  evolutions.  She  was  constituted  by 
nature  a  genuine  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  and 
this  admiration  was  all  the  more  active  and  sin- 
cere because  of  the  rare  opportunities  she  had 
for  its  indulgence. 

As  the  old  (armor  sat  gloomily  resting  his  el- 
bow on  the  tabic  and  his  head  upon  his  hand,  I 
whispered  to  him  privately  to  remain  afier  the 
withdrawal  of  the  women,  as  I  had  something  of 
importance  to  say  to  him.  He  nodded  his  head 
and  remained  where  he  was,  with  his  eyes 
gloomily  covered. 

In  half  an  hour  or  so  the  old  woman,  having 
talkeil  herself  almost  asleep,  came  up  and  asked 
him  if  ho  wasn't  ready  to  go  to  bed,  but  ho  very 
emphatically  told  her  to  mind  her  own  business, 
and  not  bother  him,  whereupon  she  and  Katie 
both  evacuated  the  apartment. 

"  Mr.  Schnigolfriiz,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  we 
were  alone,  "  this  is  a  sad  affair,  truly.  It  does 
certainly  seem  as  if  some  evil  influence  had 
taken  possession  of  the  house." 

"  It's  de  vitchcs — dat's  vat  it  is,  Mr.  bainter. 
Dey'll  sarve  mo  just  like  dey  did  Chon  Shprok- 
el,  and  not  leaf  me  von  cent  to  shake  mid  anod- 
er.     I  knows  dey  vill." 

I  nodded  my  head,  but  in  so  doing  acted  a 
villanous  fib,  for  I  knew  very  well  that  the 
"  spirits  "  who  had  ruined  John  Sprogel  all  came 
out  of  a  rum-bottle. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  continued  Fritz,  "  it's  jist  noting 
else  but  tem  scounirel,  rascal,  fillain !"  He 
spoke  gloomily  and  despondingly,  still  keeping 
his  face  covered  with  his  hand. 

"  H  u-s-h  !  my  dear  sir,  it  is  dangerous  to  talk 
in  that  way.  We  don't  know  who  may  be  listen- 
ing to  us." 

Slam — bang!  Old  Friiz  bounced  from  his 
seat,  for  the  words  had  hardly  left  my  lips  when 
a  tremendous  explosion  shook  the  house,  and 
brought  Katie  and  the  old  woman  back  again, 
considerably  en  dt'sliahilte.  Having,  with  some 
difficulty,  induced  them  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective couches,  I  said  : 

"  My  caution,  you  see,  was  not  unnecessary. 
We  were  overheard,  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  Mem  Gott,  yes.     Vat  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Schnigelfritz,  I'll  help  you  in  this 
matter  if  I  can.  Now  there  are  various  sorts  ot 
evil  influences  which  torment  mankind,  and  the 
first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  find  out  certainly 
whether  these  are  witches  or  not  " 

"  I'e  sure." 

"  There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  doing  this, 
and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth 
without  much  difficulty.  Hid  you  ever  happen 
to  see  any  lii/drojiMyisticulnl  siUcrV' 

"  No  intcet.     Vat  is  it  !  ' 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  magical  preparation,  very 
costly  and  precious,  and  very  difficult  to  procure. 
It  is  distilled  from  common  silver,  previously 
mingled  with  the  ashes  of  a  certain  bird,  called 
the  phicnix.  This  bird  inhabits  the  deserts  of 
Utopia,  and  it  is  almost  as  much  as  a  man's  life 
is  worth  even  to  inter  them ;  consequently  the 
phicnix  is  a  bird  that  is  very  rarely  seen,  and  the 
ashes  are  sold  to  magicians  and  philosophers  at 
an  enormous  price." 

"  Vonterful  !" 

"  It  takes  fifty  grains  of  the  ashes,  and  four 
hundred  grains  of  the  common  silver  to  make  a 
single  grain  of  the  hydrophlogisticated." 

"  Vonterful !" 

"  I  have  a  small  quantity  of  it  here.  You  sec 
it  looks  like  melted  silver,  and  that  is  the  great 
secret,  to  melt  the  silver  and  keep  it  from  getting 
hard  again.  That  is  effected  by  the  phoenix 
ashes.     It  is  a  little  harder  than  quittsilver." 

"  Moin  Gott !     Do  let  me  see  it." 

"  Take  care  !     It  is  dangerous  to  handle  it." 

"  Der  tyfel !"  exclaimed  old  Fritz,  and  leaped 
backward  with  an  agility  hardly  to  have  been 
expected  at  his  time  of  life. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  I,  "  it  wont  hurt 
you  unless  you  handle  it." 

"  Does  it  plow  up  1" 

"  No  no,  but  it  has  a  great  many  magic  prop- 
erties, and  among  others,  that  of  being  au  ex- 


cellent test  for  witches.  It  will  force  them  to  de- 
clare themselves.  If  they  have  been  playing 
any  tricks  upon  you,  by  making  use  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  r.peating  certain  magic  words,  you 
will  force  them  to  do  the  thing  over  again.  Now 
if  it  is  really  the  witches  who  have  made  the  wa 
ter  burn,  by  virtue  of  this  wonderful  hydrophlo- 
gisticated silver,  I  will  cause  them  to  rei)eat  the 
miracle,  against  their  will." 

"  Vonteiful  !" 

"  I  take  a  small  bit  of  it,  you  observe,  and 
throw  it  into  this  basin  of  water,  repeating  these 
poweiful  words  of  incantation  :  '  ll'/rum  qnnrum 
s/iiritorum,  phoscofihornio,  chniiioiihotoiithvJof/ns  !'  " 

No  sooner  had  the  magic  silver  touched  the 
water,  than  a  beautiful  rose-colored  flame  burst 
forth,  while  the  little  globule  danced  nimbly  over 
the  surface,  fiery  coruscations  darting  and  flash- 
ing around  it  in  every  portion  of  its  course.  My 
companion's  feelings  were  too  deeply  moved  to 
fiud  vent  in  any  ordinary  expression  of  astonish- 
ment. Ho  gazed  in  silent,  awe-struck  admira- 
tion, and  seemed  to  feel  himself  in  the  actual 
presence  of  Satan. 

With  another  one  of  those  Lord  Burleigh-ish 
wags  of  the  head,  concentrating  all  a  ])rime  min 
ister's  wisdom  in  one  single  oracular  vibration,  I 
admitted  the  melancholy  triiih,  and  pronounced 
the  witches  to  be  a  genuine,  A  no.  one  article. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  I ; 
"  but  still  we  cannot  be  too  sure,  and  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  vary  the  experiment.  And  these 
trials,  I  may  remark,  arc  not  useful  as  tests 
merely  They  serve  a  double  purpose.  Witches, 
it  is  well  known,  can  only  exercise  a  certain 
degree  of  bewitchment,  and  every  time  we  force 
them  to  do  a  miraculous  thing  of  this  sort,  we 
compel  them  to  part  with  a  portion  of  the  be- 
witching principle,  and  of  course  weaken  them 
to  that  extent." 

"  Vonterful  !" 

"  The  magic  words,  pronounced  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  will  force  them  to  do  a  great  many 
things,  particularly  when  connected  with  certain 
magic  preparations  like  the  hydrophlogisticated 
silver.  Wliat  say  you,  shall  I  proceed  with  the 
trials?" 

"  Pe  sure." 

"  Well,  here  are  the  magic  spectacles  of  Tris- 
migestus.  I  wave  them  three  times  over  your 
head,  and  then  repeat  the  words  of  the  incanta- 
tion :  Hornm  quorum  spirilorum,  phoscophornio, 
chronuuhotonthologos !  Now  put  them  on,  and 
look  at  the  candle." 

"  You  sure  dey  vont  plow  up  V 

"No  no,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Put  them  on,  shut 
one  eye,  and  then  look  steadily  at  the  candle. 
There,  now,  how  does  it  look  V 

"  It's  as  creen  as  crass." 

"  Pull  them  off.     How  does  it  look  now  V 

"  Mein  Gott !     It's  as  ret  as  bloot !" 

"  Put  them  on  again.  What  do  you  see  now  V 

"  It's  all  black.     I  don't  see  noting  !" 

"Just  so.  The  witches  belong  to  a  fiery 
country,  down  below,  you  know,  and  they  have 
the  power  to  do  many  things  with  fire." 

"  Plow  up  latles  V 

"  Yes,  blow  up  ladles  and  men,  too.  But  we 
don't  want  them  to  do  anything  of  that  sort.  I 
will  show  you  a  very  curious  lamp,  such  as  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  the  hydrophlo- 
gisticated silver." 

"  Vont  she  plow  up  '>" 

•'  What  t" 

"De  hydrophobyflisticated  lamp." 

"  No  no,  not  a  bit  of  danger.  We'll  light  the 
lamp  and  then  blow  out  the  candles." 

"  Gott  in  Hiramel !  Mishter  bainter,  you  look 
'zacly  like  a  deat  man's  corpse  !" 

"  Look  at  yourself,  in  the  glass." 

"  Tousand  tyfels  !     We  both  deat  men  !" 

"  Deat  'i  Not  we.  The  witches  are  making 
sport  of  us.  They  never  can  kill  us  as  long  as 
we  can  say,  '  Iloruin  quorum  spiritmum,  jihosco- 
phornio,  dirononhotoullioloijos  V  There's  not  the 
least  danger  of  it." 

"  Ilarum  scarutn,  spirit-more  rum,  California, 
photoipaph,  phrenoloijy  !     Is  dat  right  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind  ;  I'll  say  it  for  you, 
and  that  will  do  just  as  well.  This  is  only  a 
trick  of  the  witches  to  frighten  us.  I'll  soon  put 
a  stop  to  it.  I'll  just  shut  up  this  dark  lantern 
in  which  the  lamp  stands,  and  say  the  magic 
words.  There,  you  see  it's  all  right  again.  Now 
we  can  force  the  witches  to  make  the  lamp  bum 
any  color  we  please.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
say  a  beautiful  pale  violet.     Shall  we  ?" 

"  Pe  sure." 

"  Very  well.  Put  your  hat  over  your  eyes, 
and  hold  it  there  till  I  tell  you  to  look.     That's 


right.  '  ILirum  ipionim  spirilorum,  plujscophurnio, 
chrononlwloiitliulvijos  !'     Now  look." 

"  Dat  is  poautitul !" 

"  A  very  pretty  violet.  What  will  you  have 
next  ?     Choose  any  color  you  please." 

"  I  choose  brick  dust  color.  ' 

"  Very  good.  Brick-dust  let  it  be.  Cover 
your  eyes.  '  Ilorum  quorum  spirilorum,  plwsco- 
phor-.iio,  chrononhotonllwloipts !'     LooX!" 

"  Yes,  intcet — de  color  of  do  now  meotin' 
house." 

"  Very  well.     What  will  you  have  next  V 

"  Ret — crimson." 

"  Here  goes  for  crimson.  Cover  your  eyes. 
' llorum  quorum,  etc.,  etc'  Look.  Ttiere  you 
have  it.     Did  you  ever  see  anything  prettier  ?" 

"  It  is  peautiful— couldn't  be  prettier  color." 

"  What  next?" 

"  Creen." 

'•  Very  good.  Go  through  the  motions,  say 
the  words,  and  green  it  is.     What  more  1" 

"  Burplc." 

"  Purple  you  have.     What  next?'' 

"  Oranche." 

"  Orange  it  is.     What  next?" 

"  Mein  Gott  and  fader!  Dat  is  enough.  Dem 
vitches  must  pe  de  vons  vat  mannyfugdures  de 
rain-pows,  po  sure." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  there  is  hardly  anything 
they  can't  do,  if  you  put  '  ILrum  quo  uni '  at 
'em." 

"  Dey  couldn't  make  you  hold  dat  hot  tea- 
kettle in  your  hand." 

"  Yes,  ihey  could." 

"  Dat  tea-kettle  on  de  fire,  dar  ?  Tousand 
tyfels!     Vy,  it's  bilin' hot." 

"  No  matter  for  that.  I'll  hold  it.  '  Ilorum 
quo  urn  spirilorum,  phoscophrrnio  chrououhotonth'il- 
<jos  !'  Now  take  it  off  the  fire  and  set  it  on  my 
hand." 

"  Tunder  and  blitzen  !     Don't  it  purn  ?'' 

"  No,  indeed.     Try  it  yourself  ' 

"  No,  tank  you.     I'm  bleniy  sadii-fiud." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  minute  his- 
tory of  the  "  course  of  sprouts  "  through  which 
I  conducted  the  awfully  bewitched  mountaineer. 
I  continued  to  ply  him  with  miracles  similar  to 
the  above  until  he  had  hardly  a  particle  of  com- 
mon sense  left ;  and  if  the  Evil  One  had  actu- 
ally appeared,  in  an  ocean  of  blue  blazes,  and 
carried  him  off  bodily,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  added  one  iota  to  his  utter  bewilderment, 
astonishment  and  consternation. 

"  Mein  Gott !"  he  exclaimed,  at  last,  "  I  dink 
I  shall  die  !  O,  Miahter  bainter,  is  dere  no  vay 
to  get  rid  of  dem  ?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Schnigelfritz,  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  this  of  yours  is  no  common 
case.  If  it  were  we  should  have  exhausted  the 
witch  power  long  ago.  It  is  very  plain  to  my 
mind  that  these  f-pirits  of  evil  are  very  angry 
with  you  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  cannot  tell 
what.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  you  to 
discover  what  this  is,  and  if  you  can  discover  it, 
then  lose  not  a  moment  in  obeying  their  com- 
mands, or  the  consequences  may  be  terrible. 
Your  life  might  pay  the  forfeit." 

Having  said  this,  I  made  an  awkward  attempt 
to  snufl;"  the  candle,  and  put  it  out. 

"  Gott  in  Himinel !  vat  is  dat  ?"  fivltercd  old 
Fritz,  as  he  pointed  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the 
opposite  wall,  where,  in  letters  of  flaming  fire, 
appeared  these  words  :  "  Give  K\tik  to  John, 

OK  YOU  WILI>  REPENT  IT  FOREVEU  !" 

"  I  will,  Mishter  Tyfel,  pe  sure  I  vill,  as  soon 
as  eftr  you  blease  !"  roared  the  old  man,  the 
moment  he  succeeded  in  spelling  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fiery  capitals. 

"  That  is  all  I  want,  but  sec  that  you  do  it !" 
cried  a  strange,  hollow  voice  at  his  elbow.  Ho 
turned  and  saw — or  at  least  he  always  declared 
that  he  saw — a  terrible  apparition,  ten  feet  high, 
all  wrapt  in  flame,  and  breathing  fire  and  brim- 
stone. He  gave  but  a  single  glance  at  the  awful 
figure,  and  sunk  upon  the  floor,  half  dead  with 
fears  too  overwhelming  to  bo  l)orne.  When  he 
recovered  a  little,  and  at  length  took  courage  to 
look  up,  the  candle  had  been  relit,  and  the  Evil 
One  was  gone. 

"  Mein  Gott,  Mishter  bainter,"  he  groaned, 
"vat  in  heafen's  name  you  dink  of  dat?" 

I  replied  only  by  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
head — Burleigh  fashion,  of  course. 

"  You  dink  dey  let  me  'lone  if  I  gif  Galio  to 
Chon  Bowden — eh  ?" 

This  time,  instead  of  shaking  my  head,  I 
nodded  it — energetically  and  emphatically.       • 

"I  vill  do  it— right  off." 

And  so  he  did,  and  1  danced  at  the  wedding. 
He  not  oidy  did  it,  but  did  it  with  such  feverish 


haste  that  he  outstripped  the  wishes  even  of  John 
himself.  If  it  had  been  at  all  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  had 
tlio  knot  tied  before  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
It  was  tied  before  the  week  was  out,  and  many 
were  the  blessings  invoked  upon  my  head  by  the 
grateful  young  ronplc.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tlv^t 
they  may  do  something  to  neutralize  the  im- 
mense falsehoods  I  told  old  Fritz,  some  of  which 
came  very  near  sticking  in  my  throat.  ■  But  of 
cour,-e  I  couldn't  personate  Old  Nick — couldn't 
play  the  devil — without  lying. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  not  forgotten 
their  chemistry  will  not  need  to  no  told  that  a 
few  simple  displays  of  elective  affinities  compre- 
hended all  the  witchcraft  I  employed,  Katie,  of 
course,  being  in  the  secret,  and  assisting  me  in 
various  ways.  The  burning  of  the  ice  was 
effected  by  merely  drojiping  upon  it  a  bit  of  po- 
tassium, a  metal  so  fond  of  oxygen  that  it  will 
snatch  it  even  from  iic,  and  burn  the  hydrogen 
on  the  spot.  The  whiti-h  residuum — the  "  burnt 
i<-e  " — was  of  course  common  potash,  the  result 
of  the  oxydation.  The  hydrophlogisticated  sil- 
ver, too,  was  potassium,  which  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  water  as  upon  ico.  The  blow- 
ing up  of  the  ladle  was  effected  by  slily  drop- 
ping into  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  well- 
known  detonating  mixtures,  the  component  parts 
of  which  I  need  not  pause  to  describe.  A  simi- 
lar prejiaration,  a  hammer,  and  a  common  flat- 
iron,  were  the  means  used  for  producing  the 
other  explosion,  old  Fritz's  eyesteingat  the  time 
covered  with  his  hand.  In  order  to  change  the 
tea  into  ink,  all  I  had  to  do  was,  by  Katie's  con- 
nivance, to  drop  a  few  grains  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron  into  the  teapot,  and  genuine,  bona  Jidi  ink 
was  the  result. 

The  flames  generated  from  water,  and  pro- 
ducing the  beautiful  circlets  of  white  smoke, 
were  the  result  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuret 
of  lime,  6t3alihily  convoyed  into  the  tumbler. 
The  changing  the  color  of  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle to  green,  then  to  blood  red,  and  finally  to 
black — or  rather  to  nothing  at  all — is  a  simple 
optical  phenomenon,  which  any  one  can  produce 
by  merely  using  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.  For 
the  manufacture  of  the  other  colored  flames,  I 
had  provided  a  dark  lantern,  and  a  number  of 
little  lamps  filled  with  alcohol.  In  that  intended 
to  produce  a  yellow  flame,  common  salt  was  dis- 
solved ;  for  the  crim-^on  flame  I  used  muriate  of 
strontia ;  for  the  green,  muriate  of  baryta ;  for 
the  violet,  muriate  of  potassa;  for  the  orange, 
chloride  of  calcium ;  for  the  purple,  chloride  of 
lithium  ;  and  for  brick  color,  muriate  of  lime. 

When  my  lamp  was  first  lit  it  burned  with  a 
yellow  flame,  which  causes  the  human  counte- 
nance to  assume  a  ghastly  yellowish  hue,  which 
gives  it  a  strangely  spectral  aspect.  The  burn- 
ing words  were  of  course  written  with  phospho- 
rus, and  were  visible  only  after  dark  ;  and  the 
fiery  devil  was  myself,  well  rubbed  with  a  partic- 
ularly ill-sinelling  preparation  of  phosphorus 
dissolved  in  oil,  and  magnified  by  the  old  man's 
fears  into  a  fire  and  brimstone  breathing  monster, 
ten  feet  high. 

The  feat  of  holding  the  boiling-hot  kettle  in 
the  hand,  is  one  that  any  person  may  perform,  if 
he  will  only  assure  himself  beforehand,  as  I  did, 
that  the  bottom  of  it  is  thickly  covered  with  soot. 
This  substance  is  an  excellent  non  conductor  of 
heat,  and  hence  prevents  the  hand  from  being 
burned. 

In  those  articles,  all  my  witchcraft  was  com- 
prised ;  and  if  the  reader  thinks  it  strange  that 
old  Fritz  should  be  bamboozled  by  such  simple 
contrivances,  it  is  only  a  proof  that  the  reader 
does  not  know  how  much  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  a  certain  class  of  native 
American  Germans. 

<  *  ■  *  I 

THE  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

There  are  seasons  peculiarly  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing; there  seenieth  something  holy  in  the  air  of 
the  dimly  lighted  (■haml)er,  wherein  is  no  sound 
heard  but  the  soft  breathing  of  the  sleeping  in- 
fant. 1  feel  at  such  times  as  if  brought  nearer  to 
the  Divine  presence ;  and,  with  every  care  and 
busy  thought  gathered  into  silence,  almost  seem 
as  though  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  an- 
gels who  keep  their  appointed  watefi  acound  the 
little  child ;  one  desire  only  filling  my  soul,  that 
my  children  may  grow  up  lo  walk  in  the  way  of 
the  righteous  :  at  such  moments,  too,  how  clear- 
ly is  perceived  and  acknowledged  the  claim  of 
the  Creator  over  the  young  creature  He  hath 
formed.  He  hath  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
life,  and  hath  made  it  a  living  soul,  and  hath 
given  it  to  a  mother's  keeping.  She  boweth 
herself  before  Him,  and  receivcth  from  His 
hand  this  pearl  of  great  price,  when  the  Lord 
maketh  up  Ilis  jewels  to  be  required  of  her 
again. — Dairy  of  Lady  WiUowjhhy. 
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THE   FALCON. 

BY   ANNA   M.    CARTEB. 

The  fine  old  mansion  of  the  Alberghi  family, 
near  Gluckstadt,  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the 
sound  of  music  and  dancing  was  borne  on  the 
evening  air  across  the  rolling,  sparkling  waters 
of  the  Elbe.  That  night  a  grand  ball  was  given 
by  Count  Frederic  Alberghi,  the  only  remaining 
representative  of  the  noble  family  whose  name 
he  bore.  The  building  was  massive  stone,  high 
and  dark,  protected  by  moat,  drawbridge  and 
battlemented  tower — it  was  a  fine  old  feudal 
castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  Outside 
it  looked  grand  and  gloomy  ;  inside  it  was  ablaze 
with  lights,  and  redolent  with  the  perfume  of 
choice  flowers  which  were  scattered  in  profusion 
about  not  only  the  large  drawing-room,  but  in  all 
the  smaller  apartments  which  were  thrown  open 
to  the  guests. 

In  a  little  room  far  removed  from  the  rest,  in 
the  eastern  tower,  stood  two  persons — a  young 
man,  remarkably  handsome,  though  there  was  an 
expression  of  deep  care  upon  his  face,  and  a 
lady.  The  lady  was  not  remarkably  handsome 
just  now,  as  she  listened  to  her  companion  with 
drooping  eyes ;  indeed,  most  people  would  call 
her  simply  pretty  till  she  raised  her  expressive 
dark  blue  eyes,  and  the  brilliant,  wildering  smile 
broke  over  her  face.  The  two  were  standing 
talking  carelessly  together,  the  lady  leaning 
against  the  heavily  carved  oaken  window  frame, 
and  the  young  man  standing  nearly  opposite  her, 
caressing  a  bright-eyed  falcon  perched  upon  his 
wrist. 

"  So,  Count  Alberghi,  you  will  be  remembered 
for  a  long  while  as  the  young  noble  who  gave 
the  most  splendid  ball  as  yet  ever  attended." 

The  lips  of  the  young  man  curled,  and  he 
answered  contemptuously  :  "  That  is  surely  a 
name  worth  gaining  at  any  price." 

"  Of  course !     But  why  so  scornful  about  it  V 

"  You  know.  Lady  Lena,  that  I  care  only  for 
your  approbation  ;  that  the  ball  is  given  only  in 
honor  and  to  please  you,  whose  slightest  wish  I 
would  gratify  at  any  expense." 

"  Alas,  Count  Alberghi,  I  am  told  that  a  dozen 
times  each  day." 

"  Probably  ;  but  the  words  do  not  come  from 
the  heart  as  mine  do." 

"  Pooh  !     They  all  swear  that !" 

"  Very  well.  Lady  Hcrford,  I  may  sometimes 
be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  words.  I  have 
been  a  fool.  For  three  years  I  have  hung  upon 
your  accent,  fulfilled  your  every  wish,  as  far  as 
lay  in  my  power.  My  fortune,  which  was  am- 
ple, I  laid  at  your  feet,  that  you  might  have  every 
possible  want  supplied  ;  and  in  return  for  this 
devotion  I  have  received  nothing  but  coldness 
and  scorn.  You  know  that  I  love  you  as  few 
men  love — with  my  whole  heart  and  soul — and 
yet  you  scorn  me.  You  are  rich  and  noble.  I 
still  love  you  as  madly  as  ever,  but  to-night  is 
the  last  time  I  bow  before  you.  This  once  I 
plead,  Lady  Lena,  to  be  shown  some  kindness. 
For  the  last  time  I  oflfer  you  myself.  Will  you 
take  me  '>" 

Lady  Herford  turned  pale  as  she  listened  to 
the  rapid,  passionate  words  uttered  by  the  young 
man  who  knelt  before  her.  Her  eyes  grew  dark 
with  some  inward  feeling,  but  her  words  de- 
stroyed the  faint  hope  which  had  risen  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  man  at  the  gentle  expression 
on  her  face. 

"  0,  rise,  Count  Frederic,  for  I  know  this  is  all 
nonsense — insanity.  Tomorrow  you  will  be 
beside  me  as  usual,  and  tljc  next,  and  the  next, 
and  every  day,  just  as  you  have  been  for  years." 

The  young  man  rose,  and,  in  answer  to  her 
taunt,  only  bent  his  head  and  tenderly  stroked 
the  glossy  head  and  neck  of  the  bright-eyed  bird 
on  his  wrist,  that  looked  from  one  to  another,  as 
if  incjuiring  what  was  going  on. 

Piqued  at  his  silence,  the  lady  exclaimed : 
"  Where  now  is  your  boasted  love  f  I  say  a  bit- 
ter thing  to  you  and  you  do  not  retaliate." 

"  I  cannot  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  retaliate 
to  a  woman." 

"No,. but  yon  can  sneer.  You  sneer  and' 
stroke  your  falcon,  which  I  know  possesses  more 
of  your  boasted  love  than  I  do." 

"  Jeanette  never  wounds  me.  In  return  for  my 
caresses  she  does  not  give  me  bitter  coldness." 

"Perhaps  she  would  if  she  could  speak." 

"  Actions,  Lady  Lena,  speak  louder  than 
words." 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  turned  to  the 
door,  but  paused  as  she  neared  it,  and  looking 


over  her  shoulder,  contemptuously  said :  "  I 
suppose  the  cause  of  your  love  for  that  bird  is 
because  she  once  belonged  to  some  former  lady- 
love." 

The  tone  was  very  insulting,  and  this  time  the 
young  man  raised  his  head  with  flashing  eyes, 
and  his  words  came  rapid  and  indignant. 

"  You  are  right.  This  falcon  belonged  to  a 
noble  lady,  whose  kind,  womanly  heart  scorned 
to  inflict  a  wound  upon  the  meanest  creature  ; 
who  trampled  not  under  foot  honorable  love 
offered  her  as  if  it  was  a  disgraceful  thing.  One 
whom  I  loved  devotedly,  and  who,  had  she  been 
unable  to  return  the  afliection  offered  her,  would 
yet  have  rejected  it  with  considerate  gentleness." 

"  Why  then  don't  you  return  to  this  paragon 
of  tenderness   and  virtue  f"  sneered   the  lady. 

"  She  would  willingly  soothe  my  wounded 
spirit,  but  she  is  dead." 

Without  another  word  Lena  sped  from  the 
room,  her  brain  on  fire,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
Could  Frederic  have  seen  her  as  she,  leaning  far 
out  of  a  window,  wept  bitterly,  he  would  have 
forgiven  the  bitter  words.  As  it  was,  they  parted 
in  anger.  Left  alone,  Frederic  paced  up  and 
down  the  room.  In  his  despair  he  murmured 
aloud:  "I  have  been  a  drivelling  fool — a  mad- 
man !  For  three  years  I  have  devoted  my  time, 
heart  and  fortune  to  the  service  of  this  heartless 
woman,  one  day  rewarded  with  smiles,  the  next 
with  frowns.  To-morrow,  when  the  bills  are 
paid,  debts  incurred  for  this  night,  I  shall  be  ab- 
solutely penniless — all  my  fortune  spent  upon 
this  vain  flirt,  who  is  undeserving  the  name  of 
woman.  Yes,  to-morrow  my  horses,  furniture 
and  plate  will  be  sold,  my  servants  discharged, 
and  all  that  will  remain  to  me  is  this  old  castle, 
my  faithful  nurse  Margaret,  who  will  not  leave 
me,  and  my  falcon.  This  building,  now  ringing 
with  the  sound  of  music,  dancing  and  merry 
laughter,  will  be  closed,  to  become  the  sanctuary 
of  rats  and  spiders.  For  myself,  1  shall  with- 
draw from  society,  and  in  this  small,  gloomy 
tower  support  my  poverty  and  despair  as  best  I 
may.  I  have  been  worse  than  foolish — I  have 
been  wicked.  But  this  unmanly  repining  will 
not  do.     I  must  rejoin  my  guests." 

So  saying,  Frederic  replaced  the  falcon  on  his 
perch  near  the  window,  and  forcing  a  gay  smile 
and  careless  air,  sauntered  into  the  ball  room, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  company  left,  ho  was 
seemingly  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 


"  Quick,  Susan  !  fasten  this  bodice  and  bring 
me  the  hood  and  mantle  and  the  thick  shoes !" 
exclaimed  the  Lady  Lena  Herford  ;  then  added, 
impatiently :  "  You'll  have  to  pin  this  handker- 
chief and  apron  string,  for  my  hands  tremble  so 
I  cannot  do  anything." 

The  maid  obeyed,  and  soon  her  young  mis- 
tress stood  before  the  elegant  mirror,  laughing  to 
see  herself  in  complete  peasant's  attire. 

"  Will  anybody  know  me,  Susan  ?"  she  asked, 
laughingly,  as  she  diew  over  her  face  the  hood. 

"No  indeed.  Lady  Lena  ;  if  I  hadn't  seen  you 
dress  I  should  not  know  you  myself" 

"  Then  I  am  off!"  And  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  graceful  Lady  Lena  Herford  ran 
out  of  the  room  and  down  stairs  in  a  very  un- 
dignified way. 

In  the  garden  she  was  met  by  a  lover  of  Su- 
san's, who  exclaimed  :  "  'Pears  to  me  we  are  in 
a  monstrous  hurry.  Mistress  Susan.  Cau't  you 
stop  to  give  a  fellow  a  moontide  kiss '!" 

"  Away  with  yon  !  You  shall  have  two  kisses 
when  I  come  back,  if  you  wont  stop  me  now." 

"  Good  bargain,  Susan.  We  have  not  much 
to  do,  and  will  wait  by  the  gate  till  you  come 
back." 

Away  sped  Lena.  After  a  pretty  long,  rapid 
walk  she  reached  Castle  Alberghi,  and  entering 
by  a  low  postern  door  which  she  found  open, 
Lena  made  her  way  to  the  door  of  the  tower 
where  she  saw  old  Margaret  seated. 

"  Good  noon.  Dame  Margaret." 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head,  and  recog 
nizing  Susan,  Lady  Herford's  favorite  waiting- 
maid,  she  returned  a  very  sulky  greeting. 

"  Don't  be  cross,  Margaret.  I've  got  a  beau- 
tiful note  for  your  young  master  from  my  lady." 

'■  You  needn't  come  here  with  it,  then.  Your 
lady's  notes  have  brought  sorrow  enough  to  this 
house." 

"  But,  Margaret,  I  was  sent  to  deliver  it,  and 
receive  an  answer,  and  I  dare  not  go  back  with- 
out it ;  it  would  cost  me  my  place,  and  you 
wouldn't  be  as  cruel  as  that  to  a  poor  girl  who 
nas  never  done  you  any  harm." 

Here  Lena  began  to  sob.     Margaret  rose. 

"  You  have  never  done  me  any  harm,  so  give 


me  the  note  and  let  me  take  it  up  stairs  quickly." 

The  note  was  produced,  and  Margaret  grum- 
blingly  took  it  up  stairs,  muttering  as  she  did 
so  ;  "  Much  good,  much  good  it  will  do  my  poor 
young  master.  It  isn't  sealed  very  closely,  and 
if  I  could  read  I  would  open  it,  and  then  if  there 
was  anything  in  it  to  wrong  him,  I'd  sooner  put 
my  hand  in  the  fire  than  give  it  to  him." 

By  this  time  she  had  reached  the  second  story 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Com6  in  !" 

Frederic  was  seated  by  the  window  reading. 
He  looked  up  as  the  old  woman  entered  and 
asked  what  she  wanted. 

"  A  note  for  you,  sir." 

The  young  man's  face  turned  a  shade  paler, 
and  his  hand  slightly  trembled  as  he  took  the 
delicate,  perfumed  note.  A  moment  he  paused, 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  then  impetuously  tore 
it  open  and  read  the  following  words '. 

"  Lady  Lena  Herfoi'd  being  about  to  visit  Eng- 
land, to  be  gone  several  years,  desires  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  once  more  her  friend, 
Count  Frederic  Alberghi,  who  has  so  mysterious- 
ly withdrawn  himself  from  society.  She  will  do 
herself  the  honor  of  dining  with  him  this  day  at 
five  o'clock." 

A  spasm  passed  over  the  young  man's  face, 
and  he  murmured,  "  once  more."  Turning  to 
Margaret  he  said  :  "  What  is  there  in  the  house 
to  eat  ■?" 

"As  good  as  nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  faithful 
woman,  "  for  there  is  only  the  scraps  left  from 
your  breakfast." 

"  That's  bad,  Margaret,  for  I  have  no  money, 
not  a  single  kreutzer,  and  here  is  a  note  from 
Lady  Herford  informing  that  she  will  dine  with 
me  today." 

"  She  mustn't  come,  dear  sir  !  There  is  noth- 
ing to  give  her." 

Frederic  seemed  lost  in  thought — suddenly  he 
raised  his  head. 

"  I  have  it  now.  You  must  serve  up  my  poor 
Jeanette  here.     It  is  all  I  can  do." 

"  O,  master !  What,  roast  this  poor  bird  you 
have  loved  so  long,  and  which  belonged  to — " 

"  Hush,  Margaret,  not  another  word,  only  do 
as  I  bid  you.  Serve  the  bird  up  as  best  you  can. 
Have  the  table  laid  for  two  in  the  old  dining- 
room  ;  have  it  ready  precisely  at  five.  When  the 
lady  arrives  summon  me,  and  serve  dinner  im- 
mediately. I  shall  be  in  my  chamber  to  which  I 
shall  now  retire." 

Margaret  dared  not  remonstrate,  but  sobbing 
and  wringing  her  hands  she  went  down  stairs. 
Lena  had  waited  her  coming  with  intense  anx- 
iety, and  when  Margaret  entered  in  such  distress 
of  mind  she  sprang  up. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Margaret  ?  Has  any- 
thing happened  to  your  master?" 

"  Deed  there  has  !"  woefully  answered  Mar- 
garet. 

"  What  ?     Speak,  woman  !" 

"  O,  only  he's  gone  clean  daft.  You  bring  a 
note  from,  your  haughty  mistress,  who  ought  to 
be  drowned  in  the  Elbe,  for  she  always  makes 
trouble  for  my  dear  good  young  master,  one  of 
whose  fingers  is  ijforth  more  than  all  her  body  ; 
made  him  waste  all  his  fortune,  so  that  now  he 
is  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey,  and  now  makes  him 
kill  his  beautiful  falcon." 

A  triumphant  smile  flashed  into  the  eyes  of  the 
false  waiting-woman,  and  she  asked  :  "  How  so  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see.  Mistress  Susan,  your  lady  is 
coming  to  dine  with  him,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  house,  neither  victuals  nor  even  a  kreutzer, 
so  he  has  ordered  the  falcon  to  be  roasted  for 
your  wicked  ladyship's  dinner." 

"I've  no  doubt  it  will  make  capital  eating !" 
laughed  the  girl. 

"  Out  upon  you  1  You  are  as  heartless  as  your 
mistress.  Go  back  to  her  and  tell  her  that  she  is 
welcome.  I  hope  the  bird  may  stick  in  her 
throat  and  choke  her,  unfeeling  woman  that  she 
is!" 

"  O,  don't  take  on  so,  Margaret.  I  am  sorry 
your  master  is  so  poor,  but  he  will  ofter  my  lady 
a  dish  valuable  for  its  rarity,  for  I  warrant  me 
she  has  never  tasted  roast  falcon  before." 

Margaret's  only  answer  was  to  throw  herself 
into  her  chair  and  sob.  The  disguised  Lena  ap- 
proached her. 

"Don't  feel  so  badly.  But  tell  me  why  should 
Count  Frederic  care  so  much  for  the  poor  bird  V 

"  Don't  you  know  that?  Why,  it  belonged  to 
his  blessed  mother,  who  is  now  an  angel  in 
heaven." 

Tears  filled  Lena's  eyes,  and  she  said  :  "  Well, 
I  didn't  know  that,  and  it  is  a  real  shame  to 
roast  the  bird,  and  if  you  will  keep  it  a  secret 


I'll  help  you.  Give  me  the  bird  and  111  take  it 
home  and  send  yon  another  in  return.  Your 
master  will  be  none  the  wiser." 

Margaret's  face  lighted  up,  and  earnestly 
thanking  the  girl,  she  left  the  room  and  soon  re- 
turned with  the  falcon,  closely  hooded,  which 
she  gave  to  the  false  Susan,  who  went  off  with  it. 

Punctual  to  the  minute  came  Lady  Herford, 
and  never  had  she  looked  more  lovely  or  been 
dressed  in  so  much  elegance  and  taste.  Mar- 
garet, with  a  sullen  air,  ushered  her  into  the  din- 
ing-room, where  Frederic  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive her.  He  was  stmck  with  her  fresh,  winning 
appearance,  and  she  with  his  pale,  haggard  ap- 
pearance— a  bitter  change  to  be  wrought  in  so 
few  weeks.  His  greeting  was  frigidly  polite,  and 
hers  particularly  genial  and  kind.  The  dinner 
was  soon  served,  and  Lena  shuddered  as  she 
glanced  round  the  long,  dark,  nnfumisbed  room, 
seen  last  brilliantly  lighted  and  decorated  and 
filled  with  lively  guests,  and  before  whom 
groaned  a  table  covered  with  every  luxury  the 
season  afforded  and  money  could  buy.  What  a 
contrast !  Now  all  the  gorgeous  hangings,  fur- 
niture, pictures,  silver,  glass  and  lights  were 
gone,  and  in  their  place  stood  in  the  empty  room 
a  small  deal  table  bearing  two  covers  and  one  dish 
of  meat.  With  all  his  old  grace  of  manner, 
Frederic  led  Lena  to  the  table  and  took  his 
place  opposite  her.  The  meal  was  a  silent  one, 
for  Frederic  was  abstracted,  and  Lena  so  nearly 
overcome  by  everything  around  her  that  she 
could  scarcely  repress  her  tears.  As  they  rose 
from  the  table  the  count  spoke  : 

"  I  am  sorry,  madame,  to  offer  yon  so  poor  a 
repast,  but — " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,  sir  count,"  hastily  inter- 
rupted Lena,  affecting  a  gaiety  she  was  far  from 
feeling.  "  It  was  charming,  so  new,  and  I  never 
tasted  a  more  delicious  chicken." 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  that  I  have  pleased  you  ; 
but  allow  me,  in  all  deference  to  your  taste,  to 
correct  one  mistake  ;  the  bird  you  have  partaken 
of  was  not  chicken,  but  my  falcon." 

"  Your  pet  falcon  V 

"  The  same,  madame." 

"  Frederic  !" 

The  tone  in  which  his  name  was  uttered  caused 
Frederic  to  start,  and  he  was  dumb  with  surprit.e 
when  he  saw  the  haughty  Lena  burst  into  tears. 
Before  he  could  recover  his  self-possession  Lena 
stood  before  him,  erect  and  pale. 

"Frederic,  to-day  we  part  forever,  and  btloro 
we  do  so  I  must  obtain  your  forgiveness.  You 
have  always  treated  me  with  respect  and  love, 
and  I — I  have  repaid  your  devotion  with  cold- 
ness and  scorn.     Will  you  forgive  me?" 

"  Most  certainly !"  coldly  answered  Frederic, 
making  a  great  effort  to  subdue  the  p^ission  lier 
unwonted  gentleness  had  roused  "  I  loved  m>u, 
and  probably  by  my  unceasing  devotion  wearied 
you.  I  needed  a  lesson,  and  I  have  learned  it. 
I  could  not  expect  one  who  did  not  love  me 
to—"  - 

"  Stop  there  and  listen  to  me,  and  if  my  con- 
fession, made  in  this  hour,  seems  unmaidenly, 
let  my  excuse  be  that  it  was  the  only  reparatiun 
in  my  power.  I  am  wealthy — the  wealthiest 
woman  in  all  Germany — as  it  is  said.  From  my 
childhood  I  have  feared  to  be  loved  for  my 
wealth,  and  with  my  earnest  nature  I  know  a 
marriage  without  love  would  be  death.  People 
whom  I  counted  my  warm,  sincere  friends  told 
me  that  my  riches  were  all  you  cared  for — that 
you  lavished  your  comparatively  little  wealth 
upon  me  only  the  more  surely  to  gain  possession 
of  my  princely  fortune.  I  did  not  believe  them, 
but  I  wished  to  try  you.  Iff  my  cautiousness  I 
went  too  far,  too  far,  for  I  have  lost  what  I  value 
more  than  life — your  love  !" 

"  Lena,  Lena,  be  careful !" 

"  I  am  past  caring  for  anything  now.  To- 
morrow I  leave  for  England,  never  to  return.  I 
could  not  go  without  asking  you  to  forgive  me, 
without  telling  you  as  the  only  balm  I  can  offer 
that  if  I  made  you  suffer  I  suffered  also,  and  per- 
haps more  acutely,  for  I  was  called  heartless, 
cold,  unprincipled  by  the  only  being  I  ever  loved 
in  this  world,  that  I — " 

She  cou^d  say  no  more  for  she  was  clasped  in 
eager  arms  and  covered  with  passionate  kisses. 
A  few  minutes  she  lay  there,  then  freed  herself, 
all  blnshing  and  tearful  from  her  lover's  embrace. 
A  moment  she  left  the  room,  then  returned  bear- 
ing a  basket  which  she  gave  to  Frederic.  On 
opening  it  his  falcon  flew  out.  Resting  her  beau- 
tiful head  on  Frederic's  shoulder  she  said  : 

"  Take  me,  dear  Frederic.  I  yield  myself  to 
you,  overcome  by  your  love  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion— actually  brought  to  hand  by  your  Falcon." 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

The  Italian  Peninsula,  with  an  area  about  equal 
to  that  of  New  York  and  New  England  com- 
bined, and  a  population  of  nearly  twenty-five 
millions,  occupies  such  a  position  in  Europe  that 
were  it  united  under  one  authority,  or  leagued  in 
one  interest,  it  must  carry  with  it  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  balance  in  the  South 
the  power  of  CJermany  in  the  North.  Were  the 
Italian  States  free  and  independent,  no  power 
could  successfully  undertake  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  dominion  of  Southern  Europe.  Were  the  Ital- 
ian States  subject  to  any  one  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, that  power  might  undertake  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  dream  of  universal  European 
dominion,  as  least  as  safely  as  France  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon  I.,  or  Spain  in  the  days  of  Charles  V. 

When  exhausted  Europe  fell  back  in  1815 
from  its  victory  over  NapoJeon  upon  the  recon- 
struction of  "  principalities  and  powers,"  it  was 
felt  to  be  imperatively  necessary  not  only  that 
Italy  should  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  but 
also  that  she  should  be  prevented 
from  aspiring  to  any  unity  of  her 
own.  No  ruler  could  trust  his 
brother-ruler  with  what  Richelieu 
called  the  "  Key  of  the  World,"  and 
all  the  rulers  were  resolved  that  the 
Italian  people  should  not  hold  it. 
Italy  was,  therefore,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  To  the  restored  King  of  Na- 
ples was  given  his  old  realm,  the 
Italian  inheritance  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons.  Upon  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  New  York  this  sov- 
ereign was  to  rule  over  ten  millions 
of  subjects,  and  the  whole  southern 
region  of  the  peninsula.  To  the 
pope  was  confided  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland 
with  three  millions  of  people,  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  and  stretching  from 
sea  to  sea.  An  Austrian  prince,  of  the 
young  branch  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  held  Tuscany,  with  two  mil- 
lions of  people  ;  and  a  fertile  region 
on  the  west,  fully  as  large  as  Massa- 
chusetts, locked  in  upon  the  north- 
eastern borders  by  the  smaller  States 
of  Parma  and  Modena,  also  ruled 
by  princes  of  Austrian  extraction 
and  alliance,  and  with  a  combined 
population  of  about  a  million  souls. 
Northern  Italy  was  finally  divided 
by  the  river  Ticino  and  the  Lago 
Maggiore  between  the  houses  of 
Savoy  and  Hapsburg,  the  former  as 
King  of  Sardinia,  possessing  a  do- 
minion to  the  west  about  as  large  as 
South  Carolina,  with  a  population 
twice  a.s  large  as  that  of  New  York; 
the  latter  as  King  of  Lombardi-Ve- 
netia,  holding  a  rejjion  half  as  large 
as  Maine,  with  a  population  of  about 
five  million.s.  In  these  arrangements 
it  pleased  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
see  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  impo- 
tence of  Italy  to  menace  the  peace 
of  the  world.  But  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  had  not  forgotten  its  an- 
cient motto,  and  was  determined  not 
only  to  retain  Lombardy,  which  had 
descended  to  it  from  the  inheritance 
of  Charles  V.,  and  Venice,  which 
had  fallen  into  its  hands  in  the 
chances  of  the  late  Neapoleonic  war, 
but  also  to  use  Northern  Italy  as  a 
lever  for  making  all  the  peninsula 
its  own.  It  lost  no  time  in  begin- 
ning operations.  It  has  never  ceased 
to  prosecute  them.  The  most  for- 
midable engines  of  Austrian  influ- 
ence have  been  the  systematic  at- 
tempts of  the  Italian  sovereigns  to 
crush  their  people  back  into  the  re- 
cognition of  "divine  right,"  and  to 
kill  the  hydras  of  "  liberty  and  law" 
throughout  the  States.  The  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  conventions  of 
Paris,  when  in  July  12,  1815,  Aus- 
tria signed  a  "  .secret  treaty  "  with 
Naples,  binding  the  King  of  Naples 
to  "rule  his  dominion  m  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Austrian  gov-  "  ^ 

ernment."  Five  years  later,  in  18:iO,  - 

Naples  forced  her  king  to  grant  her 
a  constitution.  Austria  then  ap- 
pealed to  this  secret  treaty,  and  by 
virtue  of  it  marched  an  army  into 
"  independent "  Naples,  suppressed 
the  constitution,  and  established  that 
Austrian  tutelage  which  has  endured  with  the 
brief  interval  of  a  few  months  in  1848,  up  to 
this  time.  In  1821  Sardinia  demanded  a  consti- 
tution. Into  Sardinia,  likewise,  Austria  marched 
without  a  secret  treaty,  and  restored  despotism 
there  also.  An  outburst  at  Bologna  brought 
Austrian  into  the  Papal  States,  one  or  another 
point  of  which  she  has  never  since  ceased  to  oc- 
cupy. The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  strictly 
Austrian  by  family,  and  has  therefore  been  left 
comparatively  uncomplimented  by  the  armed 
presence  of  his  kinsmen.  With  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena, in  1847,  Austria  concluded  treaties  allow- 
ing her  to  take  armed  possession  of  these  States 
whenever  "  military  prudence"  should  require  it. 
Within  the  last  forty  years,  therefore,  Austria, 
from  ruling  five  million  of  Italians  in  one  corner 
of  the  peninsula,  has  advanced  to  a  practical  con- 
trol over  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sardinia,  in  which  State  liberty  has 
established  herself,  and  has  held  its  own  with  in- 
comparable spirit  and  good  sense. 

On  formal  grounds,  then.  Napoleon  III.  has 
clearly  been  right  as  a  European  sovereign  in 


protesting  against  the  steady  infractions  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Italy  of  which  Austria 
has  been  guilty.  In  these  protests  he  has  simply 
echoed  the  less-determined  language  held  from 
time  to  time  by  his  predecessor,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  by  the  English  government.  His  right  to 
protect  Sardinia  from  an  invasion  of  Austria  is 
demonstrable  on  these  overt  erounds  alone. 

As  a  French  sovereign.  Napoleon,  however, 
has  other  and  even  stronger  reasons  for  his  pres- 
ent action,  not  the  less  respectable  that  they  need 
not  be  diplomatically  put  forward.  The  course 
of  Austria  in  Italj',  while  it  threatens  all  the 
powers  concerned  in  the  freedom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, bears  directly  upon  the  future  welfare  of 
France.  France  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Italy, 
if  the  Italian  States  defined  by  the  treaties  of  Vi- 
enna be  really  independent.  From  Italy,  as  a  fief 
of  Austria,  France  lias  everything  to  fear;  and 
Napoleon  would  he  recreant  to  his  trust  should  he 
suffer  the  process  begun  in  1815  with  Naples  to  be 
consummated  with  Surdiniain'59. — N.  Y.  Times. 


all  directions,  was  heard.  The  next  night  our 
crafty  sentry  established  himself  on  the  first 
landing  with  a  heap  of  straw  and  a  box  of 
lucifer  matches ;  soon  all  was  quiet.  Up  the 
stairs  again  came  the  pit-pat,  pit-pat.  When  the 
noise  was  close  to  his  ambush  he  scraped  his 
match  and  set  fire  to  his  straw,  which  blazed  up 
like  a  bonfire  in  an  instant ;  and  what  did  he 
see  ? — only  a  rabbit,  who  stood  on  his  hind-legs, 
as  much  astonished  as  was  the  sentry !  Both 
man  and  beast  having  mutually  inspected  each 
other,  the  biped  hurled  a  sword  at  the  <|uadru- 
ped,  who  disappeared  down  stairs  quicker  than 
he  came  up.  The  noise  made  was  only  the  rab- 
bit's fore  and  hind-legs  hitting  the  boards  as  he 
hopped  from  one  stair  to  the  other.  The  rabbits 
had  got  into  the  house  from  a  neighboring  plan- 
tation. The  more  courageous  sentry  was  re- 
warded for  his  vigil,  for  beheld  his  tongue  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  ghost.  He  got  the  house  at  a 
reduced  rent,  and  several  capital  rabbit-pies  made 
of  the  ghost's  bodies  into  the  bargain. — Bitckland. 
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A  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

Speaking  of  ghosts,  I  have  heard  that,  some 
years  ago,  there  was  a  lone  house  standing  by  it- 
self near  a  plantation,  not  far  from  Guildford. 
This  house  nobody  would  ever  take  because  it 
was  haunted,  and  strange  noises  heard  in  it  eve- 
ry iii^iit  after  dark  ;  several  tenants  tried  it,  but 
were  frightened  away  by  the  noise.  At  last  one 
individual  more  courageous  than  the  rest  re- 
solved to  unravel  the  mystery.  He  accordingly 
armed  himself  cap-a-pie,  and  having  put  out  the 
light,  remained  sentry  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
Shortly  he  heard  on  the  stairs  pit-pat ;  a  full 
stop,  then  pit-pat;  a  full  stop  again.  The  noise 
was  repeated  several  times,  as  though  some  crea- 
ture, ghost  or  no  ghost,  was  coming  up  stairs. 
At  last  the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  came  close  to 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  sentry  was  placed 
and  listening;  his  heart,  too,  chimed  in  the  tune 
pit-pat  rather  faster  than  it  was  wont  to  do.  He 
flung  open  the  door — hurry  skurry,  bang  ;  some- 
thing went  down  stairs  with  a  tremendous  jump, 
and  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  house  the  greatest 
confusion,  as  of  thousands  of  demons  rushing  in 


JERUSALEM  AS  IT  IS. 

We  present  herewith  an  excellent  engraving 
from  a  drawing  made  upon  the  spot,  represent- 
ing the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  its  present  aspect, 
and  from  a  new  point  of  view.  The  crowded 
city,  with  its  undulating  surface  and  hills  beyond, 
is  contrasted  by  the  wild  and  broken  foreground 
with  its  luxuriant  foliage,  through  which  winds  a 
characteristic  procession  of  oriental  figures. 
Since  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  "  Itinerary"  is  a 
classic,  de  Lamartine  is  the  most  distinguished 
writer  who  has  visited  Jerusalem.  No  more  re- 
cent description  is  more  brilliant,  complete  and 
animated  than  his.  He  traces  it  with  a  pen  of 
fire,  at  a  single  dash,  at  the  moment  when  the 
panorama  of  the  Holy  City  was  unrolled  before 
his  eyes  for  the  first  time.  "The  Mount  of 
Olives,  on  which  I  was  seated,"  he  says,  "  de- 
scends in  an  abrupt  and  rapid  slope  into  the  deep 
abyss  which  separates  it  from  Jerusalem,  and 
which  is  called  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  From 
the  depth  of  this  dark,  narrow  valley  rises  an  im- 
mense broad  hill,  whose  rapid  inclination  re- 
sembles that  of  a  high  crumbling   rampart ;  no 


tree  can  plant  its  roots  there  ;  no  moss  even  can 
there  attach  its  filaments  ;  the  slope  is  so  steep 
that  the  earth  and  stones  are  rolling  down  inces- 
santly, and  it  presents  to  the  eye  only  a  surface 
of  arid,  scorched  dust,  like  those  heaps  of  ashes 
thrown  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  hill  or  natural  rampart, 
high  and  strong  walls  of  broad  stones,  unhewn 
on  their  exterior  face,  begin,  hiding  their  Roman 
and  Hebraic  foundations  beneath  the  ashes  which 
cover  their  bases,  and  rise  here  to  the  height  of 
-')(),  then  to  100,  and  further  on  to  200  and  300 
feet  above  this  base  of  earth.  The  walls  are 
pierced  with  three  city  gates,  two  of  which  are 
walled  up,  and  of  which  the  only  one  open  be- 
fore us  appears  as  empty  and  deserted  as  if  it 
only  gave  entrance  to  a  deserted  city.  The 
walls  rise  even  above  these  gates,  and  sustain  a 
broad  and  vast  terrace  which  extends  along  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  side 
which  looks  to  the  east.  This  terrace  appears  to 
be  1000  feet  long  and  600  feet  broad  ;  it  is  nearly 
level,  except  in  the  centre,  where  it 
sinks  insensibly,  as  if  to  recall  to  the 
eye  the  shallow  valley  which  former- 
ly separated  Mount  Zion  from  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  This  magnifi- 
cent platform,  doubtless  prepared  by 
nature,  but  evidently  finished  by  the 
hand  of  man,  was  the  sublime  pedes- 
uil  on  which  rose  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple ;  it  now  sustains  two  Turkish 
mosques — one.  El  Sakara,  in  the 
centre  of  the  platform,  on  the  very 
site  of  the  temple  ;  the  other,  at  the 
_  southeast  extremity  of  the   terrace 

^  touching   the    walls   of   Jerusalem. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  or  El  Sakara, 
an  admirable  edifice  of  Arabic  ar- 
chitecture, is  a  block  of  stone  and 
rnarble  of  vast  dimensions,  with 
eight  faces,  each  face  adorned  with 
seven  arcades  terminating  in  ogives; 
above  this  first  order  of  architecture 
a  terraced  roof,  from  which  starts 
another  order  of  narrow  arcades, 
terminated  by  a  graceful  dome  cov- 
ered with  copper,  and  formerly 
gilded.  The  walls  of  the  west  are 
clothed  with  blue  enamel ;  to  the 
right  and  left  extend  broad  wings 
terminating  in  light  Moorish  colon- 
nades, corresponding  to  the  lightgate- 
ways  of  the  edifice.  Beyond  these 
arches,  detached  from  every  other 
builaing,  the  platforms  continue  and 
end,  one  at  the  north  part  of  the  city, 
the  other  at  the  walls  on  the  south 
side.  Lofty  cypresses  scattered  at 
random,  a  few  olive  trees,  and  green 
and  graceful  shrubs,  blending  here 
and  there  among  the  mosques,  re- 
lieve their  elegant  architecture  and 
shining  color  of  their  walls  by  their 
pyramidal  form  and  dark  verdure  set 
forth  by  the  fagades  of  the  temples 
and  domes  of  the  city.  Be- 
yond these  two  mosques  and  the  site 
of  the  tem])le,  all  Jerusalem  extends 
and  springs  up,  so  to  speak,  before 
us,  without  the  eye  losing  a  roof  or  a 
stone,  and  like  the  plan  of  a  city  in 
relief  displayed  by  an  artist  on  a  ta- 
ble. This  city  is  not,  as  we  have 
been  told,  a  shapeless  and  confused 
mass  of  ruins  and  ashes,  on  which  a 
few  Arab  huts  are  scattered,  or  a  few 
Bedouin  tents  dotted  about ;  not, 
like  Athens,  a  chaos  of  dust  and 
crumbling  walls,  in  which  the  trav- 
eller seeks  in  vain  for  the  shadow  of 
edifices,  the  traces  of  streets,  the 
phantom  of  a  city,  but  a  city  brilliant 
with  light  and  color,  nobly  present- 
ing to  the  eye  its  intact  and  crene- 
lated walls,  its  blue  mosques  with 
white  colonnades,  its  thousands  of 
glittering  domes  on  which  the  light 
of  an  autumn  sun  falls  and  rebounds 
in  vapor ;  the  fagades  of  its  houses 
tinged  by  time  and  heat  with  the  yel- 
low and  golden  color  of  the  build- 
ings of  PoBStum  and  Rome  ;  the  old 
towers  that  guard  its  walls  wanting 
neither  a  stone,  a  loophole,  nor  a 
battlement,  and  finally,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean  of  houses  and  the  cloud 
of  little  domes  which  cover  it,  a  low, 
black  dome,  broader  than  the  rest, 
and  over-topped  by  another  white 
dome.  These  are  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre and  Calvary.  They  are  blended 
and  drowned,  as  it  were,  in  the  immense  laby- 
rinth of  domes,  buildings  and  streets  which  sur- 
round them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
such  a  site  for  the  Calvary  and  the  Sepulchre 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  Gros- 
pel,  should  be  found  on  an  isolated,  extra-mural 
hill,  and  not  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem.  The 
city,  compressed  on  the  side  of  Zion,  doubtless 
expanded  on  the  northern  side,  to  embrace  in  its 
circuit  the  two  places  which  made  its  glory  and 
its  shame,  the  place  of  the  punishment  of  the 
just,  and  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  man- 
God.  Such  is  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  has  no  horizon  behind  it,  neither 
on  the  west  nor  on  the  north  side.  The  line  of 
its  walls  and  towers,  the  points  of  its  numerous 
minarets,  the  centres  of  its  shining  domes,  are 
defined  naked  and  boldly  against  the  blue  orien- 
tal sky;  and  the  city,  thus  borne  and  presented 
on  its  broad  and  elevated  platform,  stems  to 
blaze  again  with  all  the  ancient  splendor  of  its 
prophecies,  or  to  wait  only  a  word  to  spring 
dazzling  forth  from  its  seventeen  successive  ruins, 
the  New  Jerusalem  effulgent  with  brightness." 
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The  street  was  narrow  and  unfashionable,  the 
house  an  old,  ill-arranged  three-story  affair,  and 
the  prospect  from  its  narrow  window.-  anything 
but  pleasing;  but  still  there  was  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort  pervading  one  snug  little  box 
of  a  room  in  the  attic;  from  the  little  polished 
cooking-stove  and  cheap  carpet  upon  the  broken 
floor,  to  the  white  cunnttrpiinc  of  the  little  cot- 
bed  under  the  eaves,  and  the  books,  pictures,  and 
ingenious  ornaments  that  adorn  its  shelves  and 
walls,  and  the  fair,  serene  face  and  perfect  form 
of  its  young  mistress,  hcemcd  in  perfect  keeping 
with  all  that  surrounded  her. 

She  had  not  a  beautiful  face,  the  features  were 
not  faultless,  or  the  complexion  da/.zlingly  lair, 
but  it  was  one  of  those  rare  faces  that  "  have 
an  inner  set  of  features  shining  through,"  bt  tray- 
ing  without  words,  to  one  who  studied  it,  a  pure 
heart,  and  a  true  and  noble  soul. 

She  looked  calm  and  passionless,  yet  sad  and 
thoughtful,  as  she  sat  by  the  one  little  window, 
with  the  dark  brown,  shining  hair  parted  smooth- 
ly back  from  her  noble  brow,  and  her  blue  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  work  upon  which  she  was  stitch- 
stitching  away  the  precious  hours  of  life,  but 
anon,  as  the  sound  of- a  shrill,  cracked  female 
voice  came  up  from  the  room  below,  her  brow 
slightly  contracted,  her  lips  compressed,  and  the 
eyes  flashed  and  lighted  with  a  look  of  unmis- 
takable energy  and  interest. 

Several  minutes  passed  away,  during  which 
the  shrill  tones  were  evidently  poured  out  in  a 
distracting  torrent,  mingled  with  faint  pleading 
tones  in  reply,  and  then  footsteps  were  heard  as- 
cending the  creaking  stairs,  the  door  opened 
without  ceremony,  and  a  lean,  bony,  rough- 
featured  woman  entered  the  apartment.  The  in- 
mate rose. 

"  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Hallowell,"  she  said, 
io  a  slightly  constrained  tone.  "  Will  you  be 
seated,  and  tell  me  how  you  find  yourself 
to  day  V 

"  O,  poorly  as  ever !"  replied  the  widow,  in  a 
complaining  voice ;  "  and  no  wonder,  I  have 
such  an  ocean  of  trouble  to  weigh  me  down." 
"  Why,  what  new  affliction  1" 
"  Not  an  affliction,  but  an  iujliction,  a  viper,  a 
leech,  a  sponge — anything  that  sucks  up  the  sub- 
stance without  giving  an  adequate  return,"  said 
she,  reddening  with  passion. 

"But  what  is  it,  Mrs.  Hallowell?" 
"  What  indeed,  but  this  poor  dunce  of  an  author 
down  stairs,  who  has  sponged  up  a  month's  rent, 
and  now  says  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  who  will 
starve  and  rot  in  his  hole  (my  best  room,  never- 
theless), unless  I  turn  him  out  at  once.  If  you'll 
believe  it,  the  wretch  has  sold  otf  everything  but 
his  bunk,  and  a  few  old  books  and  papers,  and 
there's  nothing  left,  as  I  live,  to  levy  a  claim 
upon.  O,  it's  enough  to  make  a  saint  swear  to 
think  of  it !"  and  her  tones  were  bitter  and 
angry. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Hallowell,  the  poor  young  man  is 
evidently  too  ill  to  earn  anything  just  now.  He 
was  pale  as  death  when  I  met  him  yesterday,  and 
seemed  hardly  able  to  drag  himself  up  to  his 
room.  O,  I  pitied  him  so,  I  could  hardly  get 
him  out  of  my  mind  since,"  and  the  tears  came 
up  to  the  dark  blue  eyes  at  the  thought. 

"  But  pity  pays  no  rents.  Miss  Marion  Field- 
ing, and  will  never  do  for  a  poor  lone  woman 
like  me,  to  give  up  my  sole  dependence,  my 
rents,  out  of  pity.  I've  lost  dollars  upon  dollars 
in  this  way  before,  and  more  than  once  have  I 
vowed  I'd  never  pity  any  mortal  again." 

"  But  this  young  man,  Mrs.  Hallowell.  You 
must  have  pilicd  him,  wasting  away  before  our 
eyes  as  he  has  been  for  months.  With  (;areful 
nursing,  suitable  medicine,  and  the  cool,  bracing 
autumn  air,  he  will  undoubtedly  revive,  be  able 
to  work,  and  then  pay  all  your  demands." 

"Nonsense;  he'll  never  pay  the  first  red  cent. 
If  he'd  gone  to  work,  now,  like  you  and  a  thou- 
sand poor  folks,  he  might  have  been  well  and 
done  something  in  the  world,  but  this  eternal 
scribbling  and  poring  over  old  musty  books,  is 
enough  to  destroy  the  soundest  constitution  that 
ever  breathed.  If  I  get  rid  of  him  to-morrow,  I 
TOW  I'll  never  take  in  a  lodger  of  that  class 
again." 

"  If  you  get  rid  of  him  1 — then  he  it  going  to 
leave  V 

"  He  shall,  if  I  have  to  get  the  sexton  to  cast 
Mm  off;  and  I  told  him  so.  Why,  the  doctor 
gave  him  up,  and  refused  to  do  anything  more 


for  him  'omc  days  ago,  and  he  told  mc  in  confi- 
dence, this  very  morning,  that  he  could  not  possi- 
bly live  a  month." 

"Not  live  a  month  !"  and  the  girl  started  to 
her  feet  -and  grew  very  pale.  "  Not  live  a 
month  !  and  yet  you  can  have  the  heart  to  turn 
him  from  your  door !  O,  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it  of  you,  Mrs  Hallowell  ;  you,  who  have 
really  been  so  kind  to  me." 

"  But  I  must  live,  I  tell  you.  I  cannot  live 
on  air;  and  sick,  unable  to  get  out,  and  evi- 
dently starving,  as  the  poor  wretch  is,  he'd  be  a 
thousand  times  better  otf  in  the  poor-house  or 
hospital." 

"  But  it  would  be  so  cruel  to  turn  him  out 
now." 

"  More  cruel  to  let  him  stay  and  starve.  If 
he'd  anything  to  live  on,  or  anybody  to  take  care 
of  hiu),  it  would  be  ditfcrent ;  but  he  confessed 
just  now  that  he  had  neither." 

"  Would  you  let  him  stay,  and  care  for  him 
yourself,  for  I  lie  pay  V  demanded  the  young  girl, 
eagerly. 

"  Of  course  I  would,  for  nursing  is  a  part  of 
my  business." 

"  Then  do  so,  I  entreat,  and  /will  pay  all  you 
can  reasonably  deraaud." 

"  J  oil,  you  !  the  poor  sewing-girl !  working 
late  and  early  for  small  wages  ;  yiu  pay  the  bills 
of  a  perfect  sir.inger?"  and  her  eyes  opened  wide 
with  astonishment.  "  You,  who  since  your  poor 
mother's  death,  have  had  no  one  to  care  for  you 
but  me?  If  you  had  the  will  you  have  not  the 
means,  foolish  girl." 

"  I  have  the  means,  for  the  presnnt,  at  least, 
and  it's  nobody's  business  what  I  do  with  it.  I 
have  saved  something  every  week  for  three 
years,  and  it  shall  never  be  said  that  a  fellow- 
creature  perished  so  near  me,  whom  it  was  in  my 
power  to  succor  or  save,"  said  the  girl,  eagerly. 

The  woman  paused,  struck  by  her  own  mean- 
ness, when  compared  with  the  girl's  getierous 
kindness.  "  I  know  it  wont  sound  well,  but 
then  justice  is  justice,  and  charity  must  begin  at 
home,"  she  continued,  apologetically.  "  But 
I'm  going  out  to  spend  the  day,  and  will  think 
of  your  silly  proposal,"  and  the  avaricious  wo- 
man departed,  thoughtfully  locked  up  her  room, 
and  left  the  house. 

With  her  feelings  a  good  deal  excited  by  the 
occurrence,  the  girl  again  sat  down  to  her  work, 
but  her  cheek  was  flushed,  her  manner  betrayed 
agitation  and  unrest,  and  she  found  it  impossible 
to  fix  her  mind  upon  anything  but  the  pale,  mel- 
ancholy student  whom  she  had  met  upon  the 
stairs,  or  walk,  almost  every  day  for  a  month  ; 
met  silently,  as  strangers  meet  who  have  no  wish 
or  desire  to  be  acquainted,  and  yet  on  her  part  at 
least,  with  a  strange  sympathy. 

His  great  dark,  mournful  eyes  kept  coming  be- 
tween her  and  her  work,  and  the  pitying  tears 
that  prismatically  reflected  them  blind  -A  her  so 
that  she  found  work  impossible,  and  laying  the 
garment  down  upon  her  lap,  she  sat  thinking; 
what  she  could  do  to  help  him,  when  a  deep 
groan  from  the  room  below  attracted  her  at- 
tention. The  flcfcr  of  the  old  house  was  thin, 
with  wide  cracks  and  broken  places  near  the 
chimney,  and  the  deep  silence  that  reigned  within 
it,  now  that  the  mistress,  lodgers,  and  all  but  the 
deaf  old  couple  in  the  basement,  had  departed, 
made  every  sound  distinctly  audible. 

She  listened  intently  and  eagerly,  fearing,  she 
knew  not  what.  Languid  footsteps  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  apartment.  There  was  a  hollow 
cough,  ft  pause,  and  then  a  broken  voice  uttered 
agonized,  earnest  words  of  su])plication.  She  had 
listened  many  times  to  the  same  tones  before, 
but  never  had  her  sharpened  senses  detected 
words  that  thrilled  her  soul  like  these. 

"  Thou  who  knowest  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts, 
viust  know  that  my  troubles  are  greater  than  a 
poor  weak  mortal  can  bear.  O,  God  have 
mercy,  have  mercy  upon  me  in  this  dread  hour 
of  temptation  and  despair.  O,  pity  and  forgive 
the  rash  crime  I  am  about  to  commit,  and  though 
I  fill  a  suicide's  grave,  among  the  outcasts  of 
the  earth,  qaise  me  with  the  redeemed  in  a  glori- 
ous resurrection,  blest,  forgiven,  and  cleansed 
from  all  sin,  and  with  the  loved  friends  who  have 
gone  before,  make  me  happy  through  eternity." 

Thrilled,  terrified,  and  spell  bound  as  she  was, 
the  poor  girl  waited  to  hear  no  more.  She  flew 
down  the  long,  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  stood  for 
a  moment  trembling  upon  the  landing,  and  then 
pushed  open  the  young  student's  unlocked  door. 
There  he  was,  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  arrayed 
in  a  rich  but  faded  velvet  dressing  gown,  with 
w:lJ,  upraised  eyes,  and  a  face  stern  and  pale  as 
a  statue  of  marble,  with  one  hand  grasping  the 


bedstead,  and  in  the  other  a  keen  glittering  razor, 
which  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  raising  to  his 
bared  throat. 

"God  of  Heaven,  what  are  you  doing!" 
shrieked  the  girl,  as  she  sprang  forward  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  wrested  the  dangerous  weapon 
from  his  hand,  threw  it  out  of  the  open  window, 
and  then  sank  down  upon  her  knees,  faint  and 
trembling  beside  him. 

He  turned  with  an  angry  flush,  to  see  who  had 
arrested  Ids  murderous  purpose,  but  the  pule, 
anxious  face  and  terrified  glance  that  met  his 
view,  instantly  changed  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  his 
overwrought  feelings,  he  turned  away,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  yielded  to  an  uncon- 
trollable burst  of  tears. 

Her's  flowed  in  silent  sympathy,  and  for  some 
minutes  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  heartfelt 
sobs  of  the  two.  Then  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
laid  her  hand  impressively  upon  his  arm  as  she 
said,  in  a  low,  trembling  tone,  "  Thank  God  that 
you  are  saved,  young  man,  and  O,  may  despair 
never  again  tempt  you  to  take  what  belongs  to 
God  alone." 

"  Saved  !  and  wherefore?  to  suft'er,  and  starve, 
and  die  a  much  more  horrible  and  lingering 
death,"  he  said,  in  a  bitter  tone,  as  he  raised  a 
still  hopeless  and  despairing  face  to  her  view. 

"  Ay !  if  it  be  God's  will,"  she  replied  ;  "  and 
better  a  thousand  times  so,  than  to  take  that  fear- 
ful leap  in  the  dark,  with  the  awful  sin  of  self- 
murder  upon  your  soul." 

"I  know,  I  know!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
frightened  shudder  (such  as  one  feels  in  the  con- 
temp'ation  of  a  frightful  precipice  from  which  he 
has  been  saved  by  a  miracle),  "  but  my  brain 
was  whirling,  I  was  frantic  with  agony  and 
despair,  I  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a  ray  of 
hope  or  earthly  comfort,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
not  wait  another  instant  for  the  slow  but  sure 
footsteps  of  the  stern  messenger  who  is  so  soon 
coining  to  meet  me.  0,  if  you  knew  all,  you 
could  not  blame  me  for  seeking  to  speed  this  awful 
journey  to  the  tomb  !" 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,  for  I  know  that  there  are 
ills  in  life  that  at  times  upset  reason  from  her 
firm  foundation,  and  such  I  believe  are  yours. 
You  were  ill,  perhaps  starving,  given  up  to  die 
by  your  heartless  physician,  brow  beaten  by 
an  avaricious  woman,  and  felt  as  if  all  the  world 
had  forsaken  you.  But  it  was  wrong,  even  then, 
to  give  up  wholly  to  despair.  The  doctors  don't 
know  everything,  and  would  not  have  given  you 
up  if  your  purse  were  full.  The  ill-tempered 
landlady,  too,  can  be  bought  with  a  price,  and 
friends  may  rise  up  around  you,  when  you  least 
think  of  it.  So  thank  God  for  your  escape  and 
.take  courage." 

"  Who  ore  you  who  break  in  thus  upon  my  pri- 
vacy, snatch  me  from  the  brink  of  perdition,  read 
my  exact  condition  and  prospects,  and  whisper 
words  of  hope  in  the  ear  of  one  so  God-forsaken 
as  myself?"  he  suddenly  demanded,  with  a  keen, 
searching  glance. 

"  I  am  a  poor  and  lonely  fellow-creature,  like 
yourself,  perhaps,  but  still  rich  in  health,  and*  I 
trust  not  Godforsaken,  and  one  who  would  be  a 
sister  to  you  in  this  hour  of  temptation  and 
trouble,  if  you  would  allow  it." 

"  Sweet,  O  sweet  are  words  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  from  woman's  lips — the  first  I  have 
heard  for  long  months ;  but  they  can  avail  noth- 
ing to  one  whose  case  is  as  hopeless  as  mine. 
Death  alone  can  relieve  my  woes,  and  it  was  a 
mistaken  kindness  to  stay  the  blow  that  would 
have  put  me  out  of  my  misery." 

"  Think  of  it  no  more,  rash  young  man.  Put 
away  that  wicked  thought— but  you  are  ill,  faint- 
ing, dying  !" 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet,  but  sick  and  fasting 
as  he  really  was,  the  physical  exertion  and  ter- 
rible mental  ordeal  he  had  passed  through  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  in  spite  of  her  outstretched 
arm,  he  fell  heavily  on  the  foot  of  his  humble  bed. 
It  was  a  long  time — to  her  it  seemed  an  age, 
before  the  terrified  girl,  with  the  means  at  hand, 
could  succeed  in  restoring  him  to  consciousness. 
He  revived  at  last,  for  a  time  looked  around 
dreamily,  wondering,  as  it  seemed,  at  her  pres- 
ence, but  soon  enough  came  to  him,  a  memory  of 
the  terrible  past,  the  hopeless  present,  the  dark, 
formless  future,  and  he  groaned  in  anguish  of 
spirit. 

"  You  are  very  ill,"  said  the  maiden,  tremu- 
lously, "  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  yon  ?" 

"  You  can  leave   me  to  die — alone,  uncared 
for,  and  the  city  will  provide  me  with  a  pauper's 
burial." 
"No.    \will  not;"  and  her  tones  were  firm 


enough  now.  "You  arc  human,  and  shall  have 
human  care  and  sympathy.  You  need  food,  fire, 
medicine,  a  physician  and  careful  nursing.  Tell 
me,  if  it  not  so  ?"  and  she  glanced  around  upon 
the  bare  walls  and  fireless  hearth. 

"  Ay !"  he  replied,  "  and  all  are  to  be  found  in 
the  poor  house  or  hospital,  my  landlady  says," 
and  his  tones  were  very  bitter. 

"  You  shall  go  to  neither,  if  yon  will  allow  me 
to  assist  you." 

"  Who  are  you,  I  again  ask,  who  thijs  step  be- 
tween mo  and  death,  and  hold  out  a  chcertess 
hope  to  one  whom  the  world,  or  his  own  pride, 
hath  cast  away?" 

"  My  name  is  Marion  Fielding.  I  am  an 
orphan,  without  home-or  friends,  and  since  my 
mother's  death,  five  years  ago,  I  have  lodged  in 
this  house,  and  got  my  living  as  a  seamstress. 
In  more  prosperous  days,  our  landlady  was  a 
servant  in  our  family,  and  in  spite  of  her  ill- 
treatment  of  you,  has  been  really  kind  to  me,  so 
do  not  judge  her  too  harshly." 

"  I  knew  your  sweet  face  was  familiar.  Wo 
must  have  met  almost  every  day  for  months,  and 
yet,  forgive  me  when  I  say,  that  my  great 
troubles  have  made  me  so  unobservant  of  stran- 
gers, that  I  hardly  knew  you,  and  never  had 
asked  your  name." 

"  That  matters  little ;  but  may  I  hope  to  assist 
you  1" 

"  Receive  help  from  a  poor  seamstress  !  No, 
no.  It  would  be  shameless  robbery.  Rather  let 
me  starve  and  die,"  and  his  face  flushed  with 
shame  at  the  thought  of  his  humiliation. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  very  poor,"  responded  the 
innocent  maiden.  "  1  have  saved  some  money, 
and  you  can  repay  me  when  you  recover." 

"  Recover  !"  and  a  painful  spasm  passed  over 
the  young  man's  face.  "  I  shall  never  recover.  I 
am  doomed.  My  days  are  numbered,  wickedly 
impatient  as  I  was  to  shorten  them,  and  it  mat- 
ters little — I  can  humble  my  pride,  and  go  to  the 
poor-house  or  hospital  to  end  them." 

"  But  you  dread  it  ?" 

"  Ay  !  worse  than  death  !" 

"And  have  you  nothing  to  live  for?"  in- 
quired she. 

"  O,  so  much,  fo  much  !"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  plain  pine  table  upon  which  was  lying  a  large 
pile  of  manuscript.  "  I  had  hoped  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  store  of  human  knowledge,  to  do 
something  that  should  cause  my  name  to  be  re- 
membered when  I  was  at  rest ;  but  my  health, 
sapped  by  a  cruel  disappointment  and  blighted 
prospects,  failed  before  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work  a  few  short  days  or  weeks  would  have  com- 
pleted— a  work  that  was  almost  sure  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  and  if  so,  to  make  the  fame  and  fortune 
of  its  author.  But  that  hope  of  my  life  is 
ended,"  he  continued,  mournfully,  "  I  must 
die ;  my  name  be  forgotten,  and  the  world  be 
none  the  wiser  for  all  my  toil  and  trouble." 

"  Who  says  you  must  die  ?"  she  asked  shud- 
deringly, 

"  The  doctor ;  and  my  own  feelings  tell  me  so 
too.     I  have,  perhaps,  but  a  few  days  to  live." 

"  Then  you  shall  not  go  to  the  hospital,  if  I  can 
prevent  it ;  and  who  knows  but  what  I  might  as- 
sist you  to  finish  this  manuscript  upon  which  all 
your  hopes  in  life  depended,  to  bear  at  least  the 
name  of  Alfred  Wayland  to  pos'erity  ?" 

"  Do  you  realize  the  consequences  to  yourself, 
noble  hearted  girl,  should  I  accept  your  generous 
assistance  1" 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  pitied  you  so  sincerely  that 
I  felt  willing  to  do  anything  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  soothe  your  last  days,  and  make  them 
less  despairing  and  hopeless,"  she  said,  with  a 
rising  blush. 

"  You  felt  like  what  you  are — an  angel  of 
mercy;  and  had  I  a  tithe  of  the  means  I  once 
possessed,  I  would  ask  you,  all  unknown  to  me 
as  you  are,  and  refused  as  I  probably  should  be, 
to  stay  with  me  while  life  lasts — to  assist  in  fin- 
ishing a  work  that  might  be  a  rich  legacy  to  you 
when  the  grave  closed  over  me.  But  I  am  pen- 
niless. I  cannot,  with  such  uncertain  prospects, 
consent  to  live  upon  your  bounty,  generous  girl. 
And  however  painful  ahd  humiliating  the 
thought,  I  shall  now  resign  the  dearest  hope  of 
my  life,  leave  the  work  upon  which  I  had  founded 
SO'  many  hopes  unfinished — go  to  the  hospital 
and  die." 

"  Farewell,  then,  if  I  can  do  you  no  good," 
said  she,  tremulously.  "  I  would  gladly  have 
saved  you  from  the  shock  of  a  removal  among 
cold,  unpitying  strangers,  and  you  may,  perhaps, 
attribute  my  interest  and  interference  to  some  un- 
worthy motive." 

"  Never,  never !    I  would  stake  my  life  upon 
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\our  purity  ot  thought  and  nohlenoss  of  soul.  I 
would  not  wrong  you  \>y  a  thought,  though  the 
world  might,  if  I  took  advantage  of  your  gencr- 
ou«  kindness." 

"  But  rould  I  not  aid  yon  as  I  wish,  without 
the  knowledge  of  that  censorious  world '!"  she 
asked,  timidly. 

"  In  funds,  perhaps,  hut  not  in  that  work  fur 
which,  it  may  be,  I  have  sacrirtceU  health  and 
life." 

"  And  why  not?" 

"  Because,  to  do  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
remain  with  me  alone  for  hours,  and  days,  and 
weeks — which  no  woman  could  do  without  re- 
proach, hut  a  mother,  si-ter,  or  wife,"  he  said,  in 
an  embarrassed  tone.  The  color  mounted  to  her 
temples,  for  she  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that 
light  before. 

."  I  will  go,  then,"  she  said,  "  and  may  God 
give  you  courage  to  bear  up  until  the  end,  and 
make  you  happy  hereafter." 

"  Do  not  go  yet,"  said  he,  eagerly,  as  she 
turned  away,  "  I  have  longed  so  for  human  sym- 
pathy, in  my  isolation  and  loneliness,  that  every 
moment  seems  precious  that  I  pass  in  your 
blessed  presence.  I  have  somutinies  thought 
death  itself  would  lose  half  its  terrors,  bad  I 
mother,  sister,  or  friend,  to  soothe  me  in  my  short 
journey  to  the  tomb." 

"  Have  you  then  no  friends— relatives  t"  said 
the  maiden,  turning  hack  pityingly. 

"  None ;  or  if  there  arc  any  who  were  my 
friends,  pride  has  cut  me  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  them.  I  was  once  rich,  respected,  sought 
after  by  troops  of  summer  friends,  and  thought 
myself  beloved  by  one  who  had  been  my  idol 
from  early  youth.  We  had  a  sad  misunderstatid- 
ing,  parted  in  anger,  and  while  she  consoled  her- 
self with  the  pleasures  ot  the  gay  world,  I  sought 
forgetfulness  in  foreign  lands.  I  passed  through 
climes  seldom  visited  by  Americans  or  Euro- 
peans, met  with  many  strange  vicissitudes  and 
romantic  adventures,  and  at  last  returned  to  find 
my  beloved  unmarried,  deeply  repentant  for  the 
past,  and  rejoiced,  as  slie  said,  to  be  able  to 
prove  her  deep  and  absorbing  love  for  me  in  the 
future.  I  knew  that  she  alone  had  been  to 
blame,  but  I  still  loved  her  well  enough  to  for- 
give the  past,  and  looked  forward  with  jiy  to  the 
day  that  was  to  make  her  my  own.  Our  mar- 
riage day  was  fixed,  and  a  new  and  elegant  house 
was  nearly  prepared  for  our  reception,  when  the 
banking  institution  in  which  I  had  invested  a 
large  sura,  failed,  and  a  ship,  in  which  I  was 
deeply  interested,  being  lost  at  sea,  with  a  faulty 
insurance,  about  the  same  time,  I  was  left  com- 
paratively poor.  And  now  came  the  hardest 
trial  of  all.  She,  whom  I  had  loved  so  long  and 
so  fondly,  when  she  found  that  my  wealth  had 
vanished,  proved  faithless,  utterly  refused  to  ful- 
fil her  plighted  vows,  and  soon  after,  hearilessly 
married  the  oldest  and  richest  suitor  who  had 
ever  proposed  for  her  hand.  Indignant  at  her 
treachery,  and  galled  by  the  sneers  and  slights  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  professed  friendship,  and 
frowned  upon  me,  I  then  left  ray  native  town, 
wandered  about  the  country  hopelessly  for  a 
time,  till  the  keen  edge  of  my  disappointment 
was  blunted,  and  then  came  to  this  city,  where 
all  means  of  information  abound,  resolved  to 
write  a  history  of  my  travels,  and  the  strange 
countries  and  people  I  had  visited,  in  my  years 
of  absence  and  wandering. 

"  I  was  well  educated,  had  a  taste  for  com- 
position, a  glowing  fancy,  a  good  memory,  and 
plenty  of  notes  and  experience  to  build  upon, 
and  began  my  work  with  the  most  flattering 
hopes  of  literary  success.  I  pursued  it  eagerly 
— too  eagerly  for  my  failing  health — and  in  ray 
absorbing  interest  in  the  work,  was  forgetting  my 
past  troubles  and  disappointments,  when  the  re 
mains  of  my  large  fortune,  which  I  had  thought 
safely  invested,  were  suddenly  swept  away  by  a 
tremendous  fraud.  This  new  misfortune  for  a 
time  paralyzed  my  energies,  and  undoubtedly 
hastened  the.  decline  that  was  already  beginning 
to  affect  my  system. 

"  I  was  from  that  time  obliged  to  postpone  my 
great  work  from  time  to  time,  and  seek  a  precari- 
ous support  by  writing  for  the  weekly  papers. 
In  this  way  I  have  struggled  on  for  months,  until, 
with  the  derangement  of  my  nervous  system  and 
failing  strength,  my  ability  to  write  at  all  has 
vanished.  Since  that  time,  I  have  sold  or 
pawned  every  valuable  I  possessed,  and  have 
come  at  last  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  despair 
and  death,"  and  bis  pale  face  flushed  painfully  at 
the  humiliating  confession. 

"  From  my  soul  I  pity  you.  Would  to  God  I 
could  do  more,"  said  the  maiden,  after  a  long 


])ausc.     "  But  tell  me,  how  near  is  vour  cherished 
work  to  completion  !" 

"It  was  wholly  written,  and  lialf  copied,  be- 
fore my  ability  to  work  or  hire  an  amanuensis 
failed  mo." 

'  But  are  you  sure  of  a  puljlishcr  if  it  were 
completed  f" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  have  souglit  in  vain  for  one  who 
would  advance  anything  to  asoist  mc  in  finishing 
it,"  ami  he  sighed  deeply. 

"  Then  all  you  lack  is  small  means,  and  the 
services  of  an  amanuiinsis  »" 

"  Yes  ;  but  impossibilities  both  to  me  now." 

"  Say  rather,  services  which  priilc  prevents  you 
from  accepting  from  a  strant;cr  woman's  hand 
You  see  I  can  read  your  tliou^^lits,"  and  she 
smiled  sadly. 

"It  yoa  can  read  my  thoughts,  you  must  know 
that  1  was  never  more  strongly  tempted  to  do 
wrong  than  at  this  moment,"  he  said,  with  a 
searching  glance. 

Slie  started  and  looked  upon  hiiu  inquiringly. 
"  Do  not  bo  frightened,"  he  continued  ;  "  1  shall 
commend  the  strong  impulse  that  would  lead  luc 
to  ask  you  to  involve  yourself  in  my  misery. 
You  could  help  me,  1  confess  ;  but  only  as  my 
wife  would  the  world  allow  you  to  do  so,  un- 
scathed by  the  tongue  of  scandal.  And  young 
and  fair  as  you  arc,  with  bright  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  probably  dearer  ties,  you  could  not 
dream  of  sacrificing  them  all  to  cheer  the  last 
hours  and  finish  the  life  task  of  a  world-weary, 
destitute  and  hopeless  invalid." 

The  maiden  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  the  elo- 
quent blood  mounted  to  her  temples,  as  she  said, 
after  a  few  moments'  deep  thought,  and  in  a  low, 
tremulous  tone:  "What  if  1  should  tell  you 
that  it  would  be  an  ex(iuisite  pleasure  for  me  to 
do  so  for  one  upon  whom  1  have  looked  for  a 
long  time  with  pity  and  deep  interest,  that  I 
should  glory  in  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  that  I  have  no  dearer  ties  to  bind  me 
to  one  human  bemg  upon  earth,  and  would  glad- 
ly vary  the  monotony  of  my  existence  by  extend- 
ing my  sympathy  to  one  who  undoubtedly  needs 
them." 

"  What  is  thii  I  hear?  Are  my  senses  leaving 
met"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  eagerly  and 
excitedly.  "  Yon  cannot  think  of  devoting  your 
life,  health  and  only  wealth,  to  the  welfare  of  a 
doomed  stranger  V 

"  I  would,  God  helping  rae  " 

"Butjou  know  nothing  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  you  would  so  generously  take  upon 
yourself.  I  may  die  to  morrow,  or,  as  consump- 
tion is  a  strange  disease,  I  may  linger  for  months 
upon  the  borders  of  the  grave,  a  helpless,  hope- 
less burthen,  without  even  the  ability  to  complete 
the  work  upon  which  all  our  hopes  would 
depend." 

"  The  more  need,  then,  of  one  true  friend  to 
nurse,  soothe  and  coDjole  you  in  your  upward 
journey." 

"Angel  of  goodness!  to  what  sacrifices  will 
not  the  tender  heart  of  a  true  woman  kad  her  ! 
And  yet,  for  the  faithlessness  of  one,  I  have 
sometimes  railed  at  the  sex  to  which  your  noble- 
ness would  do  everlasting  honor.  But  I  dare 
not  take  advantage  of  your  generous  kindness. 
It  would  be  too  cruel  to  drag  you  down  with  rae 
to  the  depths  of  poverty,  with  so  faint  a  hope  of 
accomplishing  a  work  that,  by  its  success,  might 
better  your  condition  hereafter." 

"  I  thought  not  of  bettering  my  condition,  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe;  and  whether  successor 
failure  await  you,  I  am  willing  to  abide  the 
consequences." 

"  I  believe  you,  generous-hearted  girl  You 
are  one  who  has  the  true  martyr  spirit,  and  would 
glory  in  self-sacrifice  ;  and  one,  too,  who  in  more 
fortunate  circumstances,  I  feel  that  I  could  love 
with  my  whole  heart  But  you  are  too  young  to 
understand  what  trials  would  await  you,  should 
I  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice,  too  young  and  in- 
experienced to  know  that  you  might  wear  out 
health  and  life  in  a  round  of  weary  watching  and 
starvation,  and  perhaps  at  last  end  your  days  in 
the  aims-house." 

"  1  have  thought  of  it  all,  and  more.  I  believe 
your  case  hopeless,  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
impelled  by  a  power  not  of  earth,  when  I  say 
that  I  will  take  upon  me  the  risk,  and  care  for 
you,  and  tenderly  watch  over  you  till  death." 

He  looked  up  eagerly  into  her  clear,  kind 
eyes,  with  tears  welling  up  into  his  own,  and 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart  as  he  exclaimed  : 
"  God  forgive  me  if  it  is  wrong,  but  though  I 
shame  to  take  advantage  of  it,  I  can  refuse  such 
generous  kindness  no  longer.  Henceforth  you 
snail  be  my  quaid.an  aiigd,  and   we  will  trust  in 


God   for   the  future   conscqu'nre.^  to  us    both," 
said  lie,  solemnly. 

"  And  you  will  not  think  lightly  of  me,  a  per- 
fect stranger,  for  my  seeming  forwardness.  You 
do  not  doubt  me!" 

"  Sooner  would  I  doubt  the  motives  of  the 
angels  If  you  err,  it  is  from  motives  of  gener- 
ous pity,  and  the  romantic  bcnevolen-e  of  a  no- 
ble soul." 

"  I  would  fiin  hope  so  and  tru't  I  shall  be 
able  to  prove  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence. But  if  you  consent  to  place  yourself  in 
my  care,  I  shall  begin  my  mission  at  once,"  she 
said,  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  Y^on  are  very  ill. 
The  fever  is  burning  in  your  veins,  and  this  un- 
natural excitement  that  for  tl^  time  has  lent 
you  strength,  a  glowing  cheek  and  glittering 
eye,  will  soon  give  place  to  infantile  weakness." 

"  I  believj  you  are  right  For  some  days  stern 
necessity  alone  has  compelled  me  to  rise  at  all 
from  my  bed,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to 
do  so  much  longer.  O,  it  is  a  fijarful  task  upon 
which  you  are  venturing,  young  lady,  and 
though  again-t  my  dearest  wishes  and  interests, 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  withdraw  from  it  before  it 
is  too  late." 

"  Not  unless  you  dislike  mc  personally,  and 
fear  you  should  regret  your  bondage,  if  God 
should  spare  your  life." 

"  No  —never !  Your  presence  is  a  balm  and  a 
blessing,  and  I  feel  at  this  moment  as  if  it  could 
almost  win  me  back  to  life  and  health,  from  the 
borders  of  the  grave.'! 

"  God  grant  it !  but  the  first  thing  is  to  make 
you  comfortable,  which  you  arc  far  from  being  at 
present.  You  are  growing  pale  and  faint. 
Please  sit  down  and  dream  of  future  happiness, 
in  this  world  or  a  better,  while  I  make  a  fire,  set 
your  room  in  order,  and  prepare  you  some  nour- 
ishment." 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  obey,  and  worn  out 
with  excitement,  he  went  to  sleep  like  a  weary 
child,  while  Marion  cheerfully  performed  her 
proposed  tasks. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  aston- 
ishment of  Mrs.  Ilallowell  when  she  was  made 
acquainted  by  Marion,  in  a  confidential  interview 
that  night,  of  all  that  had  transpired  in  her  ab- 
sence. She  was  exceedingly  shocked  to  know 
how  near  she  had  come  to  driving  a  fellow- 
creature  to  suicide,  and  this  thought  did  much 
towards  softening  her  heart  to  him.  But  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Marion  could  make  her  be- 
lieve she  was  in  earnest,  and  not  wild  in  her  idea 
of  marrying  him. 

Convinced  at  last,  and  won  over  by  the  argu- 
ments and  noble  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
self  sacrificing  girl,  she  at  last  consented  to  the 
plan,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  visit  the  young 
man  in  his  room,  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  make 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage  next 
morning. 

It  was  a  strange  bridal,  and  so  evidently 
thought  the  clergyman,  as  he  looked  upon  the 
pale  face  and  attenuated  form  of  the  bridegroom 
arrayed  in  his  faded  dressing-gown,  and  then 
upon  the  calm,  earnest,  almost  beautiful  face  of 
the  bride,  as  she  stood  up  in  a  plain  dress  beside 
him,  and  pronounced  the  solemn  vows  that  were 
to  bind  her  to  one  who  would,  apparently,  very 
soon  fill  a  consumptive's  grave.  Mrs.  Hallowell 
had  previously  prepared  him  for  the  scene,  and 
in  spite  of  her  promise  of  secrecy  to  Marion,  told 
him  the  whole  story,  and  also  how  hard  she  had 
tried  to  prevent  the  foolish  girl  fiom  sacrificing 
herself;  but  when  he  came  to  see  and  converse 
with  them  both,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  blame  her,  or  condemn  the  true  heroism  her 
conduct  manifested.  And  when  he  called  upon 
one  of  his  wealthy  and  benevolent  lady  parish- 
ioners upon  his  return,  he  could  not  forbear 
mentioning  the  circumstances. 

"  It  was  a  singular  affair,  certainly,  if  they  told 
you  the  truth,  but  some  would  lightly  estimate  the 
girl's  delicacy  in  ottering  herself  to  the  gentleman 
under  any  circumstances,"  said  the  lady. 

"1  know;  but  from  all  I  could  gather,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  she  was  a  good  and  noble  girl, 
who  did  it  from  motives  of  true  philanthropy." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  the  lady,  incredulously  ; 
"  but  pray  tell  us  the  name  of  your  heroine,  Mr. 
Archer." 

"  Her  name  was  Marion  Fielding,  and  they 
live  in  that  outof the-way  place,  B.  Street,  Mrs. 
Benson." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  sur- 
prise ;  "  why,  it  must  be  the  very  girl  1  employ 
to  do  my  fine  sewing,  and  a  good  amiable  girl 
she  is,  too.  But  what  could  possess  her  to  ally 
herself  to  a  hopeless  invalid,  a  would-be  suicide 


at  that,  with  her  slender  means  ?     Can  it  be  that 
she  loves  him  V 

"  She  evidently  wi.lies  to  do  good,  to  save  a 
man  of  genius  and  education  from  utter  despair 
and  loneliness,  in  the  last  hours  of  his  lifo, 
whether  she  Iovrs  him  or  not." 

"  Well,  I  must  visit  them  some  leisure  day, 
and  whether  the  girl  baa  done  wisely  or  not,  it 
will  not  do  to  let  them  suffer,"  said  the  lady, 
tlionghlfully. 

Mrs.  Benson  did  visit  them,  and  not  empty- 
handed,  and  from  that  hour  took  a  gcnerous^in- 
terest  in  their  welfare.  The  terrible  mental  suf- 
fering the  young  man  had  endured,  of  course,  re- 
acted upon  his  system,  and  for  several  days  he 
was  very  ill,  and  required  constant  attention  ; 
but  with  careful  nursing  and  the  skilful  treat- 
ment of  Mrs  Benson's  family  physician,  whom 
she  insisted  upon  sending  to  their  relief,  he  after- 
wards began  slowly  to  mend.  When  ho  again 
became  able  to  sit  up  and  go  out,  Mrs.  Benson 
came  regularly  every  day  and  took  them  out  to 
drive,  a  kindness  that  as  much  as  any  one  thio^ 
contributed  to  his  final  recovery. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Alfred  Wayland 
wan  well  enough  to  give  the  requisite  assistance 
to  his  young  wife  in  the  task  to  which  she  had 
devoted  herself,  and  her  slender  means  would 
have  been  exhausted,  and  they  would  have  seen 
much  suffering  but  for  the  kind  friends  a  knowl- 
edge of  her  heroism  raised  up  around  her. 

As  it  was,  they  wanted  for  notliing,  and  each 
day  and  hour,  the  young  man  found  new  rea.son 
for  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  God  for  the 
rich  blessing  he  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  his 
patient,  true  hearted  wife. 

"  Maiion,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  after  he  be- 
gan to  recover,  "  did  you  really  believe  I  should 
die,  when  you  so  generously  ottered  to  share  my 
lot?" 

"  Yes,  Alfred,"  she  replied,  in  a  tremulous 
tone,  "  I  thought  I  saw  the  consumptive  glitter 
in  your  eyes;  the  consuming  hectic  upon  your 
check,  and  that  hollow  cough  had  long  sounded 
to  me  like  a  deathkncll,  as  I  listened  to  it  day 
after  day,  and  night  after  night." 

"  So  you  thought  of  me  and  pitied  me  even 
then,  dear  Marion  V 

"  How  could  I  help  it  1"  and  she  looked  up 
with  an  eloquent  glance. 

"  But  you  see  I  ara  recovering,  and  like  to  get 
well,  after  all,  and  perhaps  you  are  unhappily 
disappointed,"  he  said,  with  a  keen,  questioning 
glance. 

"  O,  how  can  you  say  that!"  and  her  eloquent 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  unless  ^ou,  with  return- 
ing health,  regret  to  find  yourself  allied  to  one 
■  so  humble,  unattractive  and  ignorantas  myself  ?" 

"  Marion,  dear  Marion,  God  knows  that  I  do 
not  regret  being  united  to  one  whose  goodnesn 
and  virtue  have  raised  her  in  my  esteem  far  above 
the  noblest  of  her  sex,  who  has  beauiy  enough  to 
win  my  warmest  admiration,  and  education  and 
intellect  enough  to  make  her  a  pleasing  and  in- 
telligent companion,  whom  I  now  love  bettor 
than  all  the  world  besides.  But  perhaps  your 
heart  now  revolts  at  this  tie,  and  feels  it  a  bond- 
age ?  O,  tell  me  it  is  not  no,  dearest  Marion  ? 
Say  that  you  can  and  will  learu  to  love  me,"  said 
be,  earnestly. 

"  That  lesson  is  already  learned,"  said  Marion, 
blushingly.  "  I  could  not  love  one  below  the 
skies  better  than  I  do  you." 

"  Thank  God  !  I  have  found  my  soul's  true 
mate,"  said  he,  rapturously,  as  he  drew  her  to 
his  bosom.  "  With  a  glad  heart,  I  now  welcome 
that  life  you  alone,  under  God,  have  restored  to 
me  ;  and  never  again,  I  tru-t,  shall  I  murmur  at 
the  decrees  of  Providence." 

From  that  hour  the  world  held  not  a  happier 
pair  than  Alfred  Wayland  and  his  young  wife, 
poor  and  humble  as  were  all  their  surroundings ; 
and  never,  in  after  days,  when  the  most  brilliant 
success  had  crowned  his  literary  efforts,  and  with 
returned  health,  the  tide  of  wealth  and  fame 
flowed  back  to  him,  did  he  have  reason  to  blush 
for  the  bride  who  had  so  strangely  chosen  him. 
In  adversity  she  had  been  patient,  generous,  kind 
and  true,  in  prosperity  she  exhibited  the  same 
traits  in  more  glorious  perfection,  joined  to  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  the  true  lady  ; 
and  never  was  Alfred  Wayland  prouder  of  his 
wealth  or  fame,  than  of  his  true-hearted  wife,  and 
never  were  both  happier  than  when  they  remem- 
bered their  gratitude,  by  imitating  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  Mrs.  Benson,  their  bountiful  benefactor. 


Self-indulgence  takes  many  forms,  and  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  a  sullen 
sensuality  as  well  as  a  gay  one. 
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UNITED    STATES   OVERLAND   PACIFIC   MAIL   CROSSING   THE   GADSDEN   PURCHASE. 


THE  OVERLAND  MAIL. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  representing  the 
overland  mail  on  its  passage  ilirough  the  Gads- 
den PurilMsc,  was  drawn  expressly  (or  us  by  Mr. 
A.  Waud,  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot  for 
our  Pic.orial.  The  overland  mail  may  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Pacifie  Railroad. 
As  the  road  is  at  present  arranged,  San  Francis- 
co and  bt.  Louis  are  over  2729  miles  apart ;  the 
stations  are  at  distances  varying  from  10  to  15 
miles.  Leaving  San  Francisco,  a  ride  of  370 
miles  through  a  variously  settled  country  brings 
it  to  Fort  Tijou,  in  the  mountains,  called  Sierra 
Nevada,  1)4  miles  further  is  Los  Angelos.  From 
thence  to  Tuscon  is  a  distance  of  560  miles  ;  to 
Lower  California,  at  the  jumtion  of  the  rivers 
Colorado  and  Gila,  at  Arizona  city,  the  Colorada 
is  crossed,  and  the  road  runs  alongside  the  Gila 
for  some  distance,  then  across  the  country  for 
40  miles  to  a  bend  where  the  Gila  is  again  met 


and  crossed,  through  the  Pimas  Indian  villages 
and  rugged  passes  into  Tuscon.  On  leaving 
that  settlement  a  country  infested  by  the  Apaches 
is  crossed,  consisting  of  rough  hills,  plains,  and 
difficult  passes,  into  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
across  Arizona,  through  the  Messilla  valley, 
fording  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  El  Paso  over 
another  wild  country  to  Fort  Chadbourne  in 
Texas,  a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles.  On 
this  part  of  the  route  75  miles  of  desert  have  to 
be  crossed  without  water ;  Camanches,  too,  are 
somewhat  troublesome  on  this  portion  of  the 
road.  After  quitting  Chadbourne,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  490  miles,  Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkansas 
River  is  reached,  through  Fort  Belknap,  Phan- 
tom Hill,  Gainsville,  Sherman,  over  the  Red 
River  and  the  Choctaw  Reserve  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  At  Fort  Smith  the  southern  mail 
by  way  of  Memphis,  and  the  western  mail 
from  St.  Louis  meet,  and  proceed  together  to 


San  Francisco,  and  divide  again  on  the  return 
trips.  Perhaps  the  principal  advantage  of  this 
route  is  the  absence  of  snow  on  a  greater  portion 
of  it.  The  mail  is  almost  entirely  a  letter  mail, 
and  it  is  needless  to  add,  costs  an  immense  sum  ; 
the  postage  on  the  letters  going  hut  a  little  way 
towards  defraying  the  expense.  It  is  expected  that 
the  contractors  will  soon  run  an  express  for  light 
packages  at  the  same  rate  as  the  mail,  namely,  in 
25  days  from  point  to  point,  which,  however, 
might  be  shortened  at  least  48  hours  by  a  more 
direct  road.  The  stages  are  not  all  on  the  same 
pattern,  some  being  like  the  Old  Concord  stages, 
and  others  as  represented  in  the  picture.  Occa- 
sionally an  Indian  gallops  across  the  route,  and 
a  hunter  or  agent  of  the  company  joins  company 
for  a  little  distance ;  however,  the  pleasures  of 
the  road  are  not  overwhelming,  as  the  arrange- 
ments for  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  etc.,  are  of 
the  most  limited  character. 


CRICKET-PLAYING  ON  BOSTON  COMMON. 

The  spirited  local  picture  below  was  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Mr.  Homer,  and  does  credit  to 
his  artistic  skill.  The  manly  game  of  cricket, 
we  are  pleased  to  see,  is  enjoying  great  favor,  as 
it  deserves,  for  it  brings  into  play  physical  ener- 
gy and  activity,  mental  calculation,  self-control, 
courage  and  activity.  We  borrow  it  from  our 
English  ancestry,  and  the  game  itself  dates  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  or  even  earlier.  In  Eng- 
land all  classes  unite  in  this  game  on  the  village 
green,  and  peer  and  peasant  may  be  seen  together 
striving  for  victory.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  practice  of  athletic  exercise  has  brought  the 
English  people  to  their  fine  physical  condition, 
which  every  stranger  observes  with  atlmiration  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  out-of  door 
sports  are  needed  to  bring  up  us  Americans  to 
the  mark.  Exercise  and  amusement  must  be 
combined  to  develop  the  physique. 


CRICKET   PLAYERS   ON   BOSTON   COMMON. 
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FRKNCH  TROOPS  OK   THE  MARCH. 

The  awoinpaiivin^  engraving,  from  a  sketch 
nade  on  the  spot,  represents  a  portion  of  a  col- 
umn of  French  troops  [jassing  through  Chambery, 
en  route  for  Turin.  They  exhibit  little  of  the 
"  pomp,  pride,  circumstance  of  glorious  war," 
which  snldiers  on  the  march  never  do.  They 
arc  permitted  to  carry  their  arms  "  at  will,"  and 
are  not  required  strictly  to  keep  .'-tep  or  rank. 
They  plod  along,  mile  after  mile,  patiently  and 
cheerfully.  It  is  only  when  approaching  large 
towns  that  the  ranks  are  closed  up,  the  muskets 
Bhouldered,  the  music  heard,  and  the  step  cf  the 
troops  firm  ai>d  condensed.  In  the  jiresent  war 
the  French  troops  have  been  compelled  to  march 
hut  comparatively  short  distances,  the  lines  of 
railway  affording  them  a  relief  unknown  in  the 
days  of  the  ereat  Fren<li  emperor.  The  fact  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  having  taken  the  field,  has 
raisrd  the  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  if  fortune  favors  their  emperor 
he  will  he  as  much  of  a  favorite  as  the  "  little 
corporal."  It  may  be  as  well  to  preserve,  for 
record,  in  this  connection,  the  war  manifesto  of 
the  ^'reiiih  emperor.  It  has  already  become  a 
page  of  history. 

''  Austria,  by  ordering  the  entry  of  her  army 
into  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  our 


doned  her  civilizing  character.  Her  natural  allies 
h  ivo  always  been  those  who  desire  ihe  ameliora- 
tion of  the  human  race,  and  when  she  draws  the 
sword  it  is  not  to  govern,  but  to  free.  The  ob- 
ject, then,  of  this  war.is  to  restore  Italy  to  her- 
self, not  to  impose  upon  her  a  change  of  masters  ; 
and  we  shall  then  have  upon  our  frontiers  a 
friendly  people  who  will  owe  to  us  their  indepen- 
(^^ce.  We  do  not  enter  Italy  to  foment  disor- 
der, or  to  disturb  the  power  of  the  Holy  Father, 
whom  we  replaced  upon  his  throne,  hut  to  re- 
move from  him  this  foreign  pressure,  which  bur- 
dens the  whole  peninsula,  and  to  help  to  estab- 
lish there  order  based  upon  lawful  sati-tied  in- 
terests. In  fine,  then,  we  enter  this  classic 
ground,  rendered  illustrious  by  so  many  victo- 
ries, to  retrace  the  footsteps  of  our  fv.ther8.  Grod 
grant  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  them. 

"  I  am  about  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  I  leave  in  France  the  empress  and 
ray  son.  Seconded  by  the  experience  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  emperor's  last  surviving 
brother,  she  will  understaBd  how  to  show  herself 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  her  mission.  I  con- 
fide them  to  the  valor  of  the  army  which  remains 
in  France  to  keep  watch  upon  our  frontiers  and 
to  protect  our  homes.  I  confide  them  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  National  Guard.     I  confide  them, 


The  enthusiasm  was  immense,  and  shouts  of 
'  Viva  it  lie !'  and  clapping  of  hands  saluted 
his  ap])earance.  The  National  Guard  now  do 
duty  in  the  capital,  the  rest  of  the  army  having 
left  for  the  frontiers." 


VOYAGK  TO  CUBA. 

There  is  something  in  the  clear,  blue,  warm 
sea  of  the  tropics  which  gives  to  the  stranger  a 
feeling  of  unreality.  Where  do  those  vessels 
come  from,  that  rise  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  hori- 
zon ■?  Where  do  they  go,  as  they  sink  in  the 
sea  again  ?  Are  those  blue  spots  really  fast  an- 
chored islands,  with  men,  and  children,  and 
horses,  and  machinery,  and  schools,  politics  and 
newspapers  on  them,  or  are  they  afloat,  and  vis- 
ited by  beings  of  the  air  t 

***** 

Again  a  beautiful,  warm  day.  I  wake,  and 
the  first  glance  out  of  my  state  room  window 
shows  the  sea  and  sky  flushed  with  the  red  of  a 
bright  sunrise.  Awnings  are  spread  ;  straw  hats 
and  linen  coats  are  worn  ;  sewing,  reading,  and 
chess-playing  are  going  on  among  the  elders, 
and  the  children  are  romping  about  the  decks, 
beginning  to  feel  entirely  at  home.  There  are 
boys  from  the  northern  states,  with  fair  skins  and 
light  hair,  strong,  lond-voiced,  plainly  dressed. 
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tee,  propped  by  a  pillow,  and  tries  to  smile  and 
to  think  that  she  feels  stronger  in  the  air.  She 
says  she  will  stay  in  Cuba  until  she  gets  well ! 

After  dinner.  Captain  Bullock  tells  us  that  we 
shall  soon  see  the  high  lands  of  Cuba,  off  Matan- 
zas ;  the  first  and  highest  being  the  Pan  of 
Matanzas.  It  is  clear  overhead,  but  a  mist 
lies  along  the  southern  horizon,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  day.  The  sharpest  eyes  detect  the  land 
about  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  soon  it  is  visible 
to  all.  It  is  an  undulating  country  on  the  coast, 
with  high  hills  and  mountains  in  the  interior,  and 
has  a  rich  and  fertile  look.  That  height  is  the 
Pan,  though  we  see  no  special  resemblance,  in 
its  outline,  to  a  loaf  of  bread.  We  are  still  sixty 
miles  from  Havana.  We  cannot  reach  it  before 
dark,  nnd  no  vessels  are  allowed  to  pass  the 
Moro  after  the  signals  are  dropped  at  sunset. 

We  coast  the  northern  shore  of  Cuba,  from 
Matanzas  westward.  There  is  no  waste  of  sand 
and  low  flats,  as  in  most  of  our  southern  states ; 
but  the  fertile,  undulating  land  comes  to  the  sea, 
and  rises  into  high  hills  as  it  recedes.  "  There 
is  the  Moro  !  and  right  ahead  !"  "  Why,  there 
is  the  city,  too  1  Is  the  city  on  the  sea  1  We 
thought  it  was  on  a  harbor  or  hay."  There,  in- 
deed, is  the  Moro,  a  stately  hill  of  tawny  rock, 
rising  perpendicnlarly  from  the  sea,  and  jutting 
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ally,  hasdeclared  war  against  us.  She  thus  vi- 
olates treaties  and  justice,  and  menaces  our 
frontiers.  All  the  great  Powers  have  protested 
against  tBs  act  of  aggression.  Piedmont  having 
accepted  he  conditions  which  ought  to  have  en- 
sured peaie,  one  asks  what  can  he  the  reason  of 
this  suddei  invasion  1  It  is  because  Austria  has 
driven  matters  to  such  an  extremity  that  her  do- 
minion must  either  extend  to  the  Alps,  or  Italy 
must  be  free  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  for 
every  corner  of  Italy  which  remain-t  independent 
endangers  the  power  of  Austria. 

"  Hitherto  moderation  has  been  the  rule  of  my 
conduct,  but  now  energy  becomes  my  first  duty. 
France  must  now  to  arms,  and  resolutely  tell 
Europe :  '  I  wish  not  for  conquest,  but  I  am  de- 
termined firmly  to  maintain  ray  national  and  tra- 
ditional policy.  I  observe  treaties  on  condition 
that  they  are  not  violated  against  me.  I  respect 
the  territories  and  the  rights  of  neutral  Powers, 
but  I  boldly  avow  my  sympathies  with  a  people 
whose  history  is  mingled  with  our  own,  and  who 
now  groan  under  foreign  oppression.' 

"France  has  shown  her  hatred  of  anarchy. 
Her  will  was  to  give  me  power  sufficiently  strong 
to  reduce  into  subjection  abettors  of  disorder  and 
the  incorrigible  members  of  old  factions,  who  are 
incessantly  seen  concluding  compacts  with  our 
enemies ;  but  she  has  not  for  that  purpose  aban- 


in  a  word,  to  the  entire  people,  who  will  encircle 
them  with  that  affection  and  devotedness  of 
which  I  daily  receive  so  many  proofs.  Courage, 
then,  and  union  !  Our  country  is  again  about  to 
show  the  world  that  she  has  not  degenerated 
Providence  will  bless  our  efforts ;  for  that  cause 
is  holy  in  the  eyes  of  God  which  rests  on  justice, 
humanity,  love  of  country,  and  independence." 

The  French  troops  have  been  received  every- 
where with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Italy,  and 
as  for  the  military  spirit  of  the  Italians  them- 
selves, it  is  perfectly  overflowing.  A  correspon- 
dent of  a  London  paper  thus  describes  the  ap- 
pearance of  Turin,  as  ho  observed  it  a  short 
time  since,  before  the  king  left  it :  "  As  I  entered 
the  city  I  noticed  crowds  of  people  making  their 
way  in  one  direction,  and  following  them,  valise 
in  hand,  found  myself  in  front  of  St.  Giovanni, 
the  cathedral  church  of  Turin.  Victor  Emman- 
uel was  there,  offering  up  prayers  for  the  success 
of  his  army  in  the  coming  strife,  and  invoking 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  standards  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  facade  of  the  building  was  decora- 
ted with  crimson,  gold,  and  white  draperies  ;  and 
over  the  principal  entrance  were  written  these 
words — "  II  Re,  I'Eserci,  I'ltalia,  Al  Dio  che 
fegge,  le  sorti  delle  Bataglie ;"  which,  translated 
freely,  means,  "  The  King,  the  Army,  and  Italy  ; 
confide  in  God,  who  decides  the  fate  of  battles." 


in  stout  shoes,  honest  and  awkward;  and  there  are 
Cuban  boys,  with  a  mixed  air  of  the  passionate 
and  the  timorous,  sallow,  slender,  small-voiced, 
graceful,  but  with  the  grace  rather  of  girls  than 
of  boys,  wearing  slippers,  ornamented  waistcoats 
and  jackets,  and  hats  with  broad  bands  of  cord. 
What  preternaturally  black  eyes  those  little  Cre- 
ole girls  have  !  Are  they  really  eyes,  so  out  of 
proportion  in  size  and  effect  to  their  small,  thin 
faces  ■?  Their  mother  is  hale  and  full-fleshed, 
and  probably  they  will  come  to  the  same  favor 
at  last. 

Throughout  the  day,  sailing  down  the  outer 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  see  vessels  of  all 
forms  and  sizes,  coming  in  sight  and  passing 
away,  as  in  a  dioraraic  show.  There  is  a  heavy 
cotton  droger  from  the  Gulf,  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  tons  burden,  under  a  cloud  of  sail, 
pressing  on  to  the  northern  seas  of  New  Eng- 
land or  Old  England.  Here  comes  a  saucy  lit- 
tle Baltimore  brig,  close-hauled,  and  leaning 
over  to  it ;  and  there,  half  down  in  the  northern 
horizon,  is  a  pile  of  white  canvass,  which  the  ex- 
perienced eyes  of  my  two  friends,  the  passenger 
shipmasters,  pronounce  to  be  a  bark,  outward 
bound.  Every  passenger  says  to  every  other. 
How  beautiful !  how  exquisite !  That  pale, 
thin  girl,  who  is  going  to  Cuba  for  her  health — 
her  brother  travelling  with  her — sits  on  the  set- 


into  it,  with  walls,  and  parapets,  and  towers  on 
its  top,  and  flags  and  signals  flying,  and  the  tall 
lighthouse  just  in  front  of  its  outer  wall.  It  is 
not  very  high,  yet  commands  the  sea  about  it. 
And  there  is  the  city,  on  the  sea-coast,  indeed — 
the  houses  running  down  to  the  coral  edge  of  the 
ocean.  Where  is  the  harbor,  and  where  the 
shipping  ■?  Ah,  there  they  are  !  We  open  an 
entrance,  narrow  and  deep,  between  the  beetling 
Moro  and  the  Punta ;  and  through  the  entrance, 
we  see  the  spreading  harbor  and  the  innumerable 
masts.  But  the  darkness  is  gathering,  the  sun- 
set gun  has  been  fired,  we  can  just  catch  the 
dying  notes  of  trumpets  from  the  fortifications, 
and  the  Moro  lighthouse  throws  its  gleam  over 
the  still  sea.  The  little  lights  emerge  and  twin- 
kle from  the  city.  We  are  too  late  to  enter  the 
port,  and  slowly  and  reluctantly  the  ship  turns 
her  head  off  to  seaward.  The  engine  breathes 
heavily,  and  throws  its  one  arm  leisurely  up  and 
down  ;  we  rise  and  fall  on  the  moonlit  sea  ;  the 
stars  arc  near  to  us,  or  we  are  raised  nearer  to 
them  ;  the  Southern  Cross  is  just  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  all  night  long,  two  streams  of  light  lie 
upon  the  water,  one  of  gold  from  the  Moro,  and 
one  of  silver  from  the  moon.  It  is  enchant- 
ment. Who  can  regret  our  delay,  or  wish  to  ex- 
change this  scene  for  the  common,  close  anchor- 
age of  a  harbor  1 — R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
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THE  NERVOUS  OLD  LADY: 

—  OR,  — 

HOW  JACK  RYAN  BECAME    RICH. 

BT    MACRICE    SILINGSBT. 

John,  or  rather  Jack  Ryan,  as  he  was  more 
commonly  known,  waj  an  affable,  good-hearted, 
honorable  fellow  when  I  first  made  his  aociaain- 
tancc  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  hardly 
think  in  that  respect  he  has  altered  much  since, 
although  he  is  entered  on  the  books  that  bear  es- 
pecial reference  to  finance  as  one  of  the  rich  men 

of  the  State  of  ,  and  as  the  circumstances 

leading  to  this  great  change  in  his  worldly  pros- 
perity (for  he  was  comparatively  a  poor  fellow  in 
the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  race)  are  so  peculiar,  so  unprece- 
dented, in  fact,  that  I  have  half  a  mind  to  lay 
aside  my  maal  reserve  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  relate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  Jack  Ryan,  the  stage-driver, 
b'icame  rich. 

It  was  throuj;h  no  exertion,  or  forethought,  or 
calculation  of  his  own,  let  me  premise  this  to  be- 
gin with,  that  the  affable,  good-hearted,  honor- 
able Jack  Ryan  became  rich.  Rather  let  me  say 
it  was  the  merest  accident  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  amiable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  al- 
ready enumerated  as  the  especial  gifts  of  nature 
to  our  hero,  that  he  chanced,  very  unexpectedly, 
to  awake  one  morning  and  find  himself  rich — 
rich  beyond  expectation — richer  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  being,  although  he  was  one  of  your 
sanguine  temperaments  that  always  looked  on 
the  sunshiny  side  of  things. 

Old  Mr.  Snydell,  who  was  wont  in  the  old 
time,  before  this  remarkable  change  in  his  favor 
took  place,  to  call  him,  in  his  daughter's  presence, 
a  shiftless,  beggarly  fcllo>v,  for  no  other  reason  in 
the  world  than  that  he  (the  old  gentleman)  was 
worth  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  said  daughter, 
contVary  to  his  special  desire — I  might  have  said 
commands,  though  I  am  not  quite  positive  he  ever 
went  so  far  as  to  issue  any, — had  formed  one  of 
your  deep  and  romantic  attachments,  sometimes 
found  out  of  sentimental  novels,  but  not  often, 
for  the  handsome  young  stage-driver  aforesaid, 
who,  to  make  our  story  more  interesting  and 
more  acceptable,  had  been  equally  smitten  by 
the  charms  of  the  young  lady.  Today  the  old 
gentleman  chuckles  through  his  toothless  gums, 
and  calls  him  "  my  honorable  son-in-law,"  and  is 
even  inclined,  at  this  late  date,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  entire  credit  of  bringing  about  the  alli- 
ance, which  heaven  knows  must  have  been 
entirely  thwarted  at  the  time,  could  he  have  said 
his  say  to  any  purpose. 

But  to  give  up  this  odd  freak  of  wandering, 
and  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  less  prosperous 
time  when  our  story  properly  sets  out. 

Jack  Ryan,  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
after  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Snydell, 
followed  the  business  of  stage-driver,  and  I  be- 
lieve had  some  slight  interest  in  the  stage  line 
between  B.  and  W. ;  leastwise,  so  I  have  been 
told  —  I  have  no  personal  cognizance  of  that 
fact.  One  day  he  found  among  his  passengers  a 
nervous  old  lady  going  to  W.  She  was  an  in- 
telligent oW  lady,  and  to  judge  from  her  general 
appearance,  and  the  multitude  of  trunks  and 
band-boxes  that  accompanied  her  on  the  outside, 
was  a  person  in  very  comfortable  if  not  affluent 
circumstances.  She  had  charged  our  hero  to 
drive  her  very  carefully,  and  volunteered  an  ex- 
tempore lecture  of  considerable  length  on  the 
topic  of  careles.sne6S  among  stage-drivers  in  gen- 
eral, and  some  few  in  particular,  to  all  of  which 
our  hero  listened  with  the  profoundest  respect, 
and  when  she  concluded,  he  promised  to  regard 
her  comfort,  and  drive  as  carefully  as  possible 
consistent  with  time. 

The  old  lady  was  very  much  taken  by  his 
open,  genial  face,  and  the  kindly  deference  and 
consideration  which  he  paid  to  the  infirmities  of 
age ;  and  when  at  the  first  tavern  he  took  the 
trouble  to  bring  her  a  tumbler  of  gin  and  water, 
for  which,  like  Byron,  she  happened  to  have  a 
partiality,  her  admiration  knew  no  bounds,  and 
she  extolled  hira  to  her  fellow-passengers  as  a 
model  young  man,  and  a  gentleman  by  nature. 
Jack,  who  possessed  among  his  other  valuable 
characteristics  a  shrewd  insight  into  human  na- 
ture, saw  this,  and  judging  at  a  glance  that  she 
was  an  old  lady  well-to  do,  resolved  at  least,  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  to  favor  all  her  whims,  and 
make  himself  agreeable.  Hence  the  gin  and 
water. 


The  nervous  old  lady  grew  more  and  more 
cheerful  at  every  stopping  place,  and  compli- 
mented our  hero  by  assuring  him  that  she  felt 
herself  perfectly  safe,  and  should  feel  perfectly 
safe  till  they  reached  W.,  and  then  tossed  off  her 
quantum  of  gin  and  water  more  like  a  whiskered 
grenadier  than  a  nervous  old  lady.  During  the 
last  stages  of  the  journey  she  became  communi- 
cative, and  informed  our  hero  that  she  was  just 
starting  on  a  tour  through  the  western  country, 
and  should  not  hesitate  to  pay  an  incredible  sum 
if  she  could  be  warranted  such  drivers  and  such 
attentions  all  the  way. 

Arriving  at  the  terminus  of  Jack's  route,  the 
old  lady  thrust  some  money  in  his  hand,  and 
wishing  him  all  manner  of  good  luck,  she  took 
up  her  line  of  travel  for  the  West  by  the  con- 
necting line  of  stages.  Now  in  order  to  show 
that  a  man's  fortune  does  sometimes  hang  on  the 
merest  accident,  or  that  the  turning  tide  in  his 
affairs  may  depend  upon  some  trifling  circum- 
stances or  other,  that  otherwise  would  be  forgot- 
ten almost  with  the  rapidity  of  its  transpiration, 
we  shall  be  compelled — and  not  against  our  vol- 
untary wish,  either — to  continue  this  history  for 
a  few  brief  stages  further.  After  the  nervous  old 
lady  had  taken,  as  it  was  thought,  her  final  de- 
parture from  W.  by  the  connecting  stage-line 
West,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  smaller 
trunks  of  her  luggage  had  been  accidentally 
overlooked  by  the  driver,  a  harum-scarum  fellow 
of  more  muscle  than  brain,  and  Jack,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  old  lady  had  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished, procured  a  horse  and  wagon  and  started 
with  the  trunk  in  pursuit  of  the  stage,  which  had 
not  been  gone  above  half  an  hour.  The  roads 
were  bad,  full  of  deep  ruts,  and  difficult  travel- 
ling. Nevertheless,  our  hero  managed  to  get 
over  the  ground  with  considerable  rapidity,  and 
at  the  end  of  another  half  hour  came  upon  the 
stage,  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  upset 
through  the  driver's  carelessness,  but  which  he 
naturally  attributed  to  the  "  shockin'  bad  "  state 
of  the  road<,  etc.  Hence  the  nervous  old  lady's 
excuse  for  reading  a  long  lecture  on  careless 
stage-drivers. 

None  of  the  passengers  happened  to  be  in- 
jured, but  the  old  lady  was  sorely  frightened  at 
the  occurrence,  and  insisted  on  having  her  trunks 
immediately  unstrapped,  and  returning  with 
Jack  to  W.,  and  thence  to  B.,  which  she  did,  as 
any  other  nervous  old  lady  would  have  done,  to 
be  sure. 

On  their  way  back  to  W.  the  old  lady  arranged 
with  Jack  to  furnish  money  to  buy  a  span  of 
horses  and  a  carriage,  and  then  give  him  double 
the  price  he  was  then  receiving  to  drive  it. 
"  For,"  said  she,  "  I  have  money  enough,  and 
will  do  it  for  my  own  comfort."  And  in  this  we 
think  she  was  right,  but  shall  not  stop  to  argue 
the  point. 

la  due  course  of  time  the  horses  and  carriage 
were  purchased,  and  in  company  with  the  nerv- 
ous old  lady,  whose  name  proved  to  be  Sinclair, 
and  who,  considering  the  time  in  which  she  lived, 
was  nearly  as  much  of  a  traveller  as  Ida  Pfeiffer 
herself,  started  on  their  projected  tour  to  the 
West.  They  reached,  however,  only  to  the 
western  part  of  New  York  State  before  the  nerv- 
ous old  lady  was  smitten  by  a  lingering  but  mor- 
tal disease,  which  carried  her  off  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight.  Jack  was  unremitting  in  his  atten- 
tions, constantly  at  her  side  ;  he  scarcely  slept  a 
wink,  so  anxious  was  he  for  her  re«overy — ten- 
der as  a  delicate  and  tender-hearted  woman  in 
the  anticipation  of  all  her  wants  ;  and  the  gin, 
he  always  remembered  the  gin,  and  gave  it  to 
her,  whereas  less  devoted  and  conscientious 
nurses  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  drink  it. 
And  when  she  informed  him  that  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  survive,  he  burst  into  tears  (and  I 
think  they  were  honest  tears  too),  and  those  tears 
reached  deeper  down  into  the  nervous  old  lady's 
heart  than  any  tears  she  had  ever  seen  shed  be- 
fore ;  but  why  protract  the  agony ''  Poor  Mrs. 
Sinclair  sent  for  a  lawyer,  made  her  will,  and 
died,  as  the  very  best  people  must,  sooner  or 
later,  however  little  disposed  we  are  to  spare 
them. 

On  opening  the  will,  what  was  our  hero's  as- 
tonishment to  find  himself  sole  heir  and  executor 
to  her  vast  estates,  amounting  in  value  to  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  Certainly 
if  any  poor  fellow  ever  had  reason  to  thank  his 
stars,  and  to  bless  the  memories  of  all  the  nerv- 
ous old  ladies  that  ever  existed,  out  of  respect 
to  this  one,  I  am  certain  our  friend  Jack  Ryan 
had.  And  hence  the  reason  why  Mr.  Snydell 
was  afterwards  so  proud  to  allude  to  him  as  a 
member  of  his  family. 
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TO  CORRESPONDEi\TS. 

"  Engineer.''  Worcester.  Muss  — The  first  locomotive  en- 
gine, built  by  Mr.  StepheiFon.  in  1815,  has  been  placed 
on  a  pedefJtal  in  Darlington,  Kngliind  in  front  of  the 
station  of  the  Stockton  ai.d  Darlington  Railroad  Irs 
first  trip  was  from  Shildon  to  Stockton,  a  di.«tiuice  of 
twenty  miles,  which  it  accomplished  in  five  hours  It 
vpeighs  only  eight  ton.t,  while  engines  of  the  present 
day  weitrh  twenty-five  tons  and  upwards. 

"  Bivalve  " — The  Uoman.Hwere  fond  of  oysfers.  Serglus 
Grata,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  fir.tt  to  conceive  and 
carry  into  execution  the  formation  of  ovuter  beds.  lie 
made  extensive  reservoirs  at  Baice.  in  which  he  depos- 
ited countless  thousands  of  these  sheil-fi*h.  A  palace 
was  reared  in  the  vicinity,  where  the  naturalist's 
chosen  friends  were  wont  to  ieg.»le  themselve.*!  once  a 
week  with  these  delicious  fish.  Many  slaves  were  em- 
ployed at  Rome  in  her  early  days  transporting  the 
oyster  from  its  ocean-bed  to  the  imperial  city.  The 
expense  of  this  was  so  enormous  that  a  government 
mandate  was  issued  prohibiting  the  frequent  importa- 
tion of  the  shell-fish.  Pliny  tells  us  they  were  often 
preserved  in  ice 

Amateur  — Michael  Angelo's  chef-ri'auvrf  in  painting  is 
bis  picture  of  the  ■'  lj*st  Judgment."  He  was  a  native 
of  Florence,  and  was  born  in  1474. 

"  Down  East,"  Portland.  Me  — Thirty  years  ago  (1829). 
New  England  had  thirty-nine  members  in  the  llou^e  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Northwestern  States  eighteen. 
Now  the  New  England  States  send  twenty-nioe,  and 
the  Northwestern  fifty-nine.  New  Hampshire  then  sent 
six,  and  now  has  only  three  members;  while  ILinois 
then  sending  only  one,  now  has  nine  members.  The 
census  of  18G0  will  make  the  disparity  far  greater  than 
it  noM  is.  The  census  to  he  taken  next  jiear  will  show 
the  population  of  the  United  States  to  bo  over  thirty 
millions. 

J-  C.  New  York. — Mr.  Bayne  the  artist  had  accumulated 
S?(0,000,  which  he  has  left  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  U'iliiam 
J.  McPherson,   a   decorative   painter,    whose   place  of 
business  is  in  this  city  and  his  residence  in  Chelsea 
Mr.  Bayne  was  never  married 

Reader. — The  British  Museum  Library  is  now  only  sec- 
ond in  extent  to  the  Bibliotheqne  laiperiale  at  Paris. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  old 
books  is  much  greater  in  the  Paris  library,  and  that 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  quite  a  recent 
creation.  The  numbers  stand  thus:  Hiblictheque  Im- 
periale,  800.000,  British  Museum,  560,000  volumes. 


4     ^^^     > 


THE  DEKT  OF  EN(iL,AND, 

At  the  present  moment  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain  has  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  £850,000,000,  which  sum,  reduced  to  dollars, 
is  Jour  thousand  two  hundred  million  !  If  England 
is  forced  into  a  war  during  the  present  excited 
state  of  Europe,  this  sutn  will  be  fearfully  aug 
mented.  This  unprecedented  national  debt  com- 
menced with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  On  the 
accession  of  William  III.  the  debt  wasX6G4,203. 
During  his  reign,  however,  the  system  of  credit 
was  expanded  throughout  Europe.  A  large  part 
of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  government 
was  defrayed  by  borrowing  the  money  and  pledg- 
ing the  State  to  pay  annual  interest  upon  it.  At 
William's  ^eath  the  debt  was  £15,730,439. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  process  of  bor- 
rowing has  been  continued  in  all  exigencies,  such 
as  war,  the  large  payment  on  account  of  Negro 
Emancipation,  etc.  In  periods  of  peace,  and 
when  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  low,  the  gov- 
ernment has  redeemed  small  portions  of  the 
debt,  or  it  has  lowered  the  annual  charge  by  re- 
ducing, with  the  consent  of  the  holders,  the  rate 
of  interest. 

The  debt,  then,  consists  of  several  species  of 
loans  or  funds,  with  different  denominations, 
which  have  been,  in  process  of  time,  variously 
mixed  and  mingled,  such  as  consols,  that  is,  sev- 
eral different  loans  consolidated  into  one  stock, 
3  per  cents  reduced  consols,  new  3  per  cents, 
etc.  The  public  debt  continued  to  increase,  un- 
til, at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1717,  it  was 
£54,145,363.  Some  two  million  was  paid  off 
during  this  reign,  but  during  that  of  his  successor 
it  was  greatly  increased,  so  that,  in  1763,  it  had 
reached  the  sum  of  £138,805,430.  During  the 
peace  from  1763  to  1775,  ten  millions  were  paid, 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion it  was  .£249,851,628.  In  the  peace  which 
ensued  from  1784  to  1793,  ten  and  a  half  millions 
were  paid.  Then  came  the  great  moral  and  po- 
litical revolution  in  Europe,  in  the  course  of 
which  England  sided  with  despotism.  She  fo- 
mented quarrels,  caused  coalition  after  coalition 
to  be  formed,  spent  money  freely  to  uphold 
every  absolutist,  subsidized  every  despot,  and 
was  the  persistent  enemy  of  the  people.  During 
this  insane  career  she  contracted  an  increase  of 
debt  exceeding  six  hundred  million  sterling,  so 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated,  the 
total  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  in  1817,  was 
£840,850,491,  and  the  annual  charge  upon  it  was 
£32,015,941. 
From  that  time  to  1854  there  was  a  continual 


reduction  of  debt.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1854,  it 
was  .£768,664,249.  But  then  came  the  Crimean 
war,  and  afterwards  the  war  in  India  Imme- 
diately following  these  came  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased expenses  in  placing  the  army  and  navy 
in  preparation  for  a  general  European  war. 
The  Crimean  and  Indian  wars  have  increased 
the  debt  more  than  all  the  reductions  which  were 
made  during  forty  years. 

A  YANKEE  PKIMA  DONNA. 

The  musical  world  of  Paris  has  been  occupied 
with   the  dthut  of  Madame   Guerrabella,  who  is 
the  d.tughter  of  a  former   American  consul  to 
Liverpool,  Mr.   Ward.     She  is,  like  all  her  fair 
countrywomen,   remarkable    for    great    beauty. 
Her  history  is  peculiar.     On  the  death  of  the 
consul,  Mrs.  Ward  left  for  Italy,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  musical  education  of  her  daughter.    At 
Rome  the  splendid  beauty  and  great  talents  of 
the   young   lady   attracted    the    attention    of  a 
young  Russian  nobleman,  the  Count  Guerbel. 
As  no  other  proposition   hut  marriage  was  ad- 
missible,   the    count    demanded    Mi»s    Ward's 
hand,  and  they  were  privately  married  at  Konio. 
A  short  time  afterwards  the  bridegroom  disap- 
peared ;  and,  after  the  most  heart-rending  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  deserted  wife  and  her  mother, 
news  was  received  of  his  return  to  Russia ;  and 
when  applied   to  for  explanation  of  his  extraor- 
dinary conduct,  returned  for  answer  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  free  man,  not  having  been  mar- 
ried in  the  Greek  church,  and  that  Miss  Ward 
was  also  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  she  pleased, 
without  any  fear  of  molestation  from  him.    The 
bitterness  and  indignation   with  which  this  com- 
munication was  received  can  be  well  imagined  ; 
but  the  American  mother  was  not   to  bo   put 
down  by  threats  or  contempt — she  immediately 
set  forth  with  her  daughter  for  St.  Petersburg. 
There,  the  American  consul  taking  the  affair  in 
hand,  laid  the  case  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
who,  immediately  sending  for  the  count,  after  ad- 
ministering a  rejjrimand,  declared  it  his  imperial 
will   that  the  marriage  should  be  immediately 
performed  in  the  imperial  chapel  of  the  palace. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Miss  Ward  be- 
came the  Countess  of  Gnerbel  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ;  but,  the  ceremony  over,  she  withdrew, 
nor  would  she  ever  apply  for  one  fiinhing  of  the 
income  which  the  count  dnrst  not,  for  the  life  ot 
him,  withhold  from  her,  should  she  insist  upon 
claiming  it.     The  Yankee  ladies  must  somewhat 
have  surprised  the  Muscovite  gentleman. 

<  ^ . »  > 

AUSTRIA  TO-DAY. 
The    following   information    concerning    the 
nation    now    the    most    prominent    before    the 
world,   will   bo  read    with  more   than  ordinary 
interest.     The  emperor  is  Francis  Joseph,  who 
ascended  the  throne  December  24,  1849,  on  the 
abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.     He  was 
18  years  old  at  the  time,  having  been  born  Au 
gust  18th,  1830.     On  ascending  the  thronij  lu 
promised  in   the  most  solemn  manner  to  giie 
freedom  and  a  constitutional  government  to  hs 
country.     These  early  pledges  were  brok;n  is 
soon  as  he  gained  internal  peace  in  the  empio, 
and  freedom   of   governrnental   and   legislatve 
action.     He  now  rules  with  aristocratic  ;)Ow;r, 
and  is  the  "representative  man"  of  absdutsm 
in  Europe.     The  house  of  Hapsburg,  whose  lep- 
resentative   he  is,   has   ruled   in   Austrix  sncc 
August  26th,  1278.      During  this  long  Jyrusty 
the  empire  has  been  divided  and  reunied,  has 
formed  alliances  and  been  at  war  with  uost  Eu- 
ropean powers,  has  experienced  revolutons,  de- 
feats and  victories,  and  now  is  thorouglly  hated 
by  liberal  minds  the  world  over. 

Three  fourths  of  the  Austrian  population  are 
agricultural.  The  whole  area  of  th'  country 
contains  about  sixty-five  million  hectaesof  land 
capable  of  tilhige,  of  which  only  onthalf  is  in 
cultivation  ;  the  remainder  consists  of  forests 
and  heaths.  Austria  does  not,  as  yet,  produce 
sudicient  grain  for  her  own  consum|tioii.  The 
deficit  was  covered  in  1853 — a  bad  y:ax — by  im- 
ports of  grain  amounting  to  S6, 000,000.  In  or- 
dinary years  she  does  not  import  grain  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $2,000,000.  Austria  is  yet 
a  land  of  large  properties,  and  is  subject  to  all 
the  evils  of  the  concentration  of  landed  property 
in  a  few  hands.  The  people  have  nlso  no  proper 
idea  of  the  advantages  of  the  f»b-divi»ion  of 
labor,  and  the  peasants  of  that  primitive  and  pa- 
triarchal country  are  all  their  own  butchers, 
carpenters,  and  blacksmiths.  In  the  precious 
metals  Austria  is,  after  Russia,  tiie  richest  State 
in  Europe.  She  extracts  annually  gold  to  the 
amount  of  $8,000,000,  and  silver  to  the  amount 
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of  $2,500,000.  Future  historians  will  have  to 
point  out,  as  a  remarkal)le  fact,  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  the  country  the 
richest  in  Europe  in  gold  and  silver,  v^as  the 
poorest  in  point  of  coined  money. 


SPLENDID  DON.iTION. 

At  a  mectinjj  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  held  in  this  city  a  few  days  since,  it  was 
announced  that  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  had 
presented  the  society  with  the  collection  of  pa- 
pers and  documents  kf[  hy  the  lale  General 
William  Heath,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The 
collection  consists  of  six  thousand  letters  and 
doeamonts  relating  to  the  Kevolutionary  War, 
fo  r  hundred  of  which  are  written  or  signed  by 
Washington.  They  are  splendidly  bound  in 
forty  five  volumes,  with  complete  indexes.  The 
autographs  to  these  documents  would  sell  for 
thousands  of  dollars,  as  the  signatures  of  all  the 
prominent  men  of  the  time  are  affixed  to  the  let- 
ters. General  Heath  was  appointed  a  Major 
General  of  the  American  Army  August  9th, 
177G,  and  remained  in  the  public  service  during 
the  war.  In  1798  he  published  a  volume  con- 
taining anecdotes,  details  of  skirmishes,  battles, 
etc.,  during  the  Revolution.  His  private  )>a- 
pcrs  are  of  great  value  on  account  of  their  com- 
pleteness, and  the  Historical  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  acquisition.  Every 
patriotic  citizen  will  rejoice  at  this  glorious  ad- 
dition to  the  rich  collection  of  this  noble 
association. 


Prophetic. — Abraham  Yerrington,  a  team- 
ster in  the  employ  of  the  Falls  Manufacturing 
Company,  Norwich,  was  asked  by  his  employers 
concerning  some  stone  they  desired  to  have  re- 
moved. He  replied  that  he  should  be  "  ready 
for  the  stone  after  this  load  of  cotton,  if  he  didn't 
break  his  neck  before  he  got  through  with  it." 
A  moment  after  he  fell  from  the  load,  striking  on 
his  head,  and  instantly  dying,  though  his  neck 
was  not  broken.  He  was  46  years  of  age,  and 
leaves  a  wife  and  four  children. 


"  The  Smuggler  :  or.  The  Secrets  of  the 
Coast." — So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this 
captivating  novelette,  written  for  us  by  Sylva- 
Nus  Coun,  Jr.,  that  wo  have  just  issued  another, 
the  tenth  edition.  It  is  superbly  illustrated  by 
large  oririinal  drawings,  and  is  got  up  in  our  best 
style.  We  will  mail  it,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty  cents  in 
postage  stamps  or  silver. 


Patent  Glass  Letters. — We  would  call  at- 
tention so  the  advertisement,  in  another  column, 
of  E.  H.  Rice,  No.  109  Court  Street,  relating  to 
a  new  and  most  admirable  style  of  sign-lettering. 
A  specimen  of  this  attractive  and  unique  mode 
can  be  seen  upon  our  own  doors.  They  must 
prove  vastly  popular,  as  their  great  advantages 
are  at  once  apparent.  Satisfy  yourself  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter. 

A  WEALTHY  BiSHOfRic. — The  English  pa- 
pers record  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Bethel!,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor,  the  oldest  pre- 
late on  the  Episcopal  bench.  The  vacant  see  is 
worth  $23,000  per  annum,  with  a  patronage  of 
eighty-one  livings,  the  aggregate  annual  value  of 
which  is  8115,000,  with  other  gifts. 

4    ^m^    » 

His  Earnings. — Matt  Peel,  whose  death  has 
been  announced,  leaves  property  estimated  at 
$15,000.  Mr.  Peel  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful minstrels  that  this  country  ever  produced. 
During  the  past  four  months  his  troupe  has 
earned  over  a  $1000  a  month. 

Dr.  Harvey  Bond,  of  Piiiladelphia,  lately 
deceased,  was  a  native  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  a 
history  of  which  he  wrote,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  N.  H.,^nd  removed  from  Concord 
to  Philadelphia  in  1819.  He  was  70  years  of  age. 


Sensible  — Instead  of  buying  a  sword  for 
Victor  Emmanuel,  the  enthusiastic  Italians  of 
New  York  propose  to  keep  the  money  "  for  the 
aid  of  orphans  in  the  coming  war." 


We're  Sorry. — Mrs.  Jolm  Wood  has  been 
quarrelling  with  her  San  Francisco  manager. 
Would  it  were  knot  so. 


Good  graciods  ! — In  one  county  in  Indiana 
there  are  39  applications  for  divorce. 

4     ^w^      t 

A  Question  for  Surveyors. — Is  a  crazy 
tenement  a  madhouse  ? 


SIN(a  Ij.4R  .VMIl'ATIIIKS. 

Some  peoi>le  cannot  bear  the  taste  of  cheese, 
and  oven  the  odor  thereof  excites  in  them  sensa- 
tions of  the  deepest  dL-igust.  The  white  of  an 
egg  affects  others  like  a  powerful  poison.  Many 
dislike  pork  from  the  associations  connected 
therewith;  but  some  persons  are  so  sensitive  on 
thj  subject  that  they  caimot  sit  at  table  where  the 
article  is  served.  Such  was  the  antipathy  of  Mar- 
shal d'  Albret  to  the  animal,  that  he  was  invari- 
ably taken  sick  at  a  repast  where  eitlier  a  sucking 
pig  or  a  wild  boar  was  placed  upon  the  tabic. 
Marshal  de  Breze,  who  died  in  1G80,  swooned  at 
the  sight  of  a  rabbit.  Erasmus  could  not  smell 
fish  without  being  thrown  into  a  fever.  The 
learned  Scaliger,  the  opponent  of  Erasmus, 
trembled  all  over  at  seeing  water-cresses.  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  celebrated  Swedish  astronomer,  be- 
came paralyzed  so  that  his  limbs  failed  him, 
whenever  he  encountered  a  hare  or  a  fox.  Fa- 
voriti,  an  Italian  poetof  the  seventeenth  century, 
could  not  bear  the  odor  of  the  rose.  The  sound 
of  water  issuing  from  a  spout  threw  Bayle,  the 
French  philosopher,  into  con  i-ulsion  fits.  Henry 
III.  of  France  could  not  remain  in  the  same 
room  with  a  cat,  and  the  Duke  d'Epernon  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  a  leveret.  The  moralist  Nicole 
was  in  constant  dread  that  a  tile  might  fall  from 
a  roof  upon  his  head,  and  never  went  intQ  the 
street  without  trembling  with  this  appreliension. 
Many  people  have  a  prejudice  against  Friday,  as 
being  an  unlucky  day ;  but  Louis  XIII.  consid- 
ered that  as  a  peculiarly  fortunate  day  for  him, 
and  having  been  uniformly  successful  in  enter- 
prises commenced  upon  that  day,  he  was  very 
desirous  to  enter  upon  his  immortal  career  by 
dying  upon  Friday. 

<  »«»  > 

The  Austrian  Army. — On  our  last  page  we 
publish  a  large  engraving,  showing  the  uniforms 
and  equipments  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
Austrian  army.  They  are  fine  looking  speci- 
mens of  soldiers,  and  without  doubt  they  are  ad- 
mirably drilled  and  schooled,  but  if  the  pre  ent 
war  be  fought  out  in  gallant  stylo,  they  will 
doubtless  bo  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
feriority to  the  French  troops  of  today,  as  their 
fathers  yielded  to  the  troops  of  Napoleon  I.  As 
against  the  Sardinians,  also,  they  must  fail  from 
a  lack  of  that  fire  and  patriotic  zeal  which  ani- 
mates the  former.  The  Austrians  will  fight  well 
for  their  Kaiser.but  the  Sardinians  will  fight  bet- 
ter for  their  father-land,  and  the  war  is  really  for 
Italy,  for  however  despots  may  seek  to  turn  it  to 
their  own  account,  the  free  spirit  is  roused  there 
that  no  autocrat  can  control.  We  look  upon  the 
struggle  hopefully,  as  one  likely  to  result  in  the 
triumph  of  a  just  cause. 

<  »p^  » 

A  new  View, — A  Paris  commentator  on  Eu- 
ropean politics  thinks  Austria  is  an  aggressor  to 
the  extent  of  a  man  who,  seeing  himself  about 
to  bo  waylaid  and  attacked  by  a  couple  of  antag- 
onists, has  the  wit,  after  having  given  fair  warn- 
ing, to  rush  upon  the  foremost  and  knock  him 
down  before  the  other  is  at  his  side. 


*    ^mm    > 


Paying  its  Way. — The  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, in  his  annual  message,  states  that 
though  the  State  Prison  labor  is  leased  at  a  price 
twenty  per  cent,  lower  than  formerly,  yet,  for 
the  past  year,  it  has  defrayed  all  the  expenses 
of  the  institution,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of 
$1871  69. 


I  ^  • »  I 


Four  Cents  everywhere.  —  The  best 
American  story  ever  written  by  Sylvanus 
Coiii!,  Jr.,  is  now  publishing  in  The  Flag  of  our 
Union.    For  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents. 


4     »*.^^»- 


Chester  Square,  Boston. — This  spot  is  an 
ornament  to  our  city,  and  a  sample  of  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  upon  all  the  new  lands  now 
being  rendered  available. 

4    ^mm.    I 

A  quick  Article. —  Gunpowder  is  in  de- 
mand in  Europe  just  now,  and  revolvers  can't  be 
made  fast  enough  to  meet  the  orders.  Colonel 
Colt  is  a  millionnaire. 

1  »«»  > 

A  fell  Destroyer. — Fifty-seven  persons 
died  of  consumption  in  New  York  city,  during 
one  week  lately. 

Funny. — The  war  news  has  a  peculiar  effect 
on  commodities.     We  see   it  has   stiffened  mo- 
lasses, according  to  the  prices  current. 
1  » ■  ^  t 

Sympathy. — The  Italian  residents  of  New 
York  city  are  sending  material  aid  to  their  coun- 
trymen at  home. 


«!]Elaj)Sit)c  (Katijcrings. 

Six  iliousand  skunk  skins  have  been  sent  from 
Bangor  the  past  year. 

A  halibut  weighing  four  hundred  and  .seventy- 
three  pounds  was  caught  off  Point  Judith  a 
sliort  time  since. 

A  short  time  since  a  stranger  got  a  discount  of 
S4()()l)  at  the  Wamesit  Bank,  Lowell,  on  paper 
wliicli  turiudout  to  be  forgeries. 

A  Connecticut  deacon  utters  this  sound  ad- 
vice :  "  There  are  three  things  in  the  choice  of 
which  you  should  not  hurry — a  wife,  a  minister, 
and  a  hoi>e. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  I'ortlnnd  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  that  city  wiili  pure  wa- 
ter from  Scbago  Luke.  The  pipes  will  be  laid 
along  the  canal. 

A  man  named  Oakley  Beemer  was  arrested  in 
Brooklyn,  last  February,  charged  with  poisoning 
his  wife.  A  medical  examination  proved  that  she 
died  of  consumption,  and  he  has  been  discharged. 

It  is  proposed  in  New  York  to  establish  num- 
erous public  founlams  and  hydrants,  for  drinking 
purposes.  Tlie  design  is  an  excellent  one,  alike 
for  health,  comfort  and  morality. 

Rev  Mr  Bcccher's  defence  of  the  pew  system, 
as  conducted  in  his  new  church,  is  ridiculed  in 
the  London  papers  as  paying  respect  to  those 
persons  who  pay  the  most  money. 

An  editor  says  his  intention  was  first  drawn  to 
matrimony  by  the  skillful  manner  in  which  a 
pretty  girl  handled  a  broom.  A  brother  editor 
says  the  manner  in  which  his  wife  handles  a 
broom  is  not  very  pleasant. 

Three  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  experienced 
at  Sienna,  Tuscany,  on  the  I3ih  of  April.  Tlie 
bells  in  the  towers  were  set  jingling,  and  some 
cracks  made  in  the  walls  of  the  town.  Slight 
vibrations  were  felt  at  Florence  at  the  same  time. 

At  a  fire  in  Cincinnati  the  other  day^  a  steam 
fire  engine  took  water  twenty  one  hundred 
feet  from  where  the  flames  were  raging,  and 
it  required  three  men  to  guide  the  stream  of 
water. 

A  flood  of  emigrants  is  coming.  Up  to  the 
23d  of  April,  6750  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
New  York  in  April,  and  the  number  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  10,000  in  the  course  of  the  month. 
Two  thirds  of  them  were  Irish. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  remove  the  Cincin- 
nati Observatory  from  its  present  location,  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  smoke,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  take  observations  except 
by  day  or  early  in  the  evening. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  other  day.  Miles  Bagley,  90 
years  old,  attempted  to  kill  himself,  because  hav- 
ing been  very  rugged  and  healthy  all  his  life,  he 
some  weeks  since  grew  so  ill  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  suit  brought  by  Martin 
Gallagher  against  Captain  Smith  of  the  barque 
Yankee,  for  damages  for  having  conveyed  him 
out  of  the  city  during  the  time  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  has,  been  de- 
cided in  f  >vor  of  the  plaintiff. 

John  Glenat,  a  famous  Philadelphia  omnibus 
proprietor,  died  there  lately.  He  was  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  served  in  his  youth  in  the  French 
army  under  the  first  Napoleon,  and  received  a 
St.  Helena  medal  from  the  present  emperor.  He 
was  a  printer  by  trade. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thayer,  a  chemist  in  San  Francis- 
co, has  recently  discovered  a  new  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  lie  obtains  a  considerable  amount 
of  gold  from  quartz  "  tailings,"  heretofore  con- 
sidered worthless.  The  process  is  successful  in 
every  instance.  He  declines  an  offer  of  $10,000 
for  a  right  to  one-eighth  of  his  secret. 

Advices  from  Pike's  Peak  give  very  discour- 
aging accounts  of  matters  in  that  region.  Large 
numbers  of  miners  were  returning  without  the 
means  of  subsistence  on  the  way  back,  and  it  is 
feared  that  many  will  die  from  starvation.  Ap- 
prehensions are  also  entertained  that  they  would 
attack  the  out-going  trains. 

Letters  from  abroad  report  that  the  agitation 
which  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  for  the  past 
three  months,  has  produced  at  least  one  good  re- 
sult. During  that  period  the  people  have  en- 
joyed more  liberty  of  discussion,  and  probably 
have  learned  more,  than  during  the  preceding 
ten  years.  Through  journals  and  pamphlets 
appeals  have  been  made  and  heard. 

A  solemn  and  impressive  event  occurred  re- 
cently in  the  Baptist  church,  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia.  After  the  sermon,  .John  Hilton  arose 
and  addressed  the  congregation,  closing  with  the 
admonition,  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh," 
when  he  sat  down,  and  instantly  fell  from  his 
seat  a  corpse  ! 

A  workman  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  R.  B,  Law- 
ton,  of  Hudson,  took  a  notion  to  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  track  the 
other  evenmg,  using  the  rail  for  a  pillow.  When 
the  half-past  nine  train  passed  up,  the  rattling  of 
the  cars  and  the  bellowing  of  the  locomotive 
failed  to  disturb  the  sleeper  from  his  dreams,  and 
as  the  train  whizzed  past  it  cut  off  his  hair  close 
to  the  scalp. 

Dr.  Abbott,  the  well-known  collector  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  at  a 
village  near  Cairo,  in  Egypt.  He  was  born  in 
London,  and  was  forty-sfeven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  spent  about  twenty  years 
in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  and 
relics,  and  expended  during  that  time  upwards 
of  $107,000.  This  collection  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition in  New  York  for  the  past  six  years. 


^antis  of  ©olti. 


Genuine  religion  is  matter  of  feeling 
rather  than  matter  of  opinion. — Bovee. 

....  Passion  possesses  the  initiative,  and 
roason  has  not  always  the  veto. — De  Boufflers. 

An  excu-ic  is  worse  and   more  terrible 

than  a  lie  ;  for  an  excuse  is  a  lie  guarded. — Pope. 

...   The  most  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  cpme 

from   a  clouded   mind,  as  lightning  leaps  only 

from  an  obscure  firmament. — Booee. 

....  Men  boast  of  what  they  have  not,  much 
oftener  than  of  what  they  have — and  so  do  wo- 
men —  La  Bruyere. 

....  When  we  record  our  angry  feelings  let 
it  be  on  snow  that  the  first  beam  of  suusliiiio 
may  obliterate  them  forever. — Buyne. 

In  order  to  put  your  company  at  ease, 
be  yourself  at  ease.  Be  at  home  within  your- 
self, and  all  within  your  house  will  be  so. 
— Bovee. 

....  Either  there  is  dignity  in  intellectual 
rank  or  there  is  not ;  if  there  is,  no  other  rank  is 
needed  ;  if  there  is  not,  no  other  rank  can  give 
it ;  for  dignity  i:>  not  an  accident,  but  a  quality. 
—  G.  II.  Lewes. 

....  There  is  a  nobility  of  thought  and  of 
style  open  to  all  stations,  and  derived  partly 
from  talent  and  partly  from  education — which  is 
10  be  found  in  bliakspeare  and  Pope,  and  Burns, 
no  less  than  in  Dante  and  Alfieri. — Bi/ron. 

You  may  rise  early,  go  to  bed  late,  study 

hard,  read  much,  and  devour  tlie  marrow  of  tlw 
best  authors,  and  yet  be  as  meagre  in  regard  of  true 
and  useful  knowledge  as  Pharaoh's  lean  kiiie  after 
they  had  eaten  the  fat  ones. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

....  One  of  the  hardest  trials  of  those  who 
fall  from  atHuence  and  honor  to  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, is  the  discovery  that  the  atlachmeiit  of 
so  many  in  whom  they  confided  was  a  pretence, 
a  mask  to  gain  their  own  ends,  or  was  a  miser- 
able shallowness, — Lee. 

....  The  character  of  a  people  is  raised  when 
little  bickerings  at  home  are  made  to  give 
way  to  great  events  developing  them.selves 
abroad,  but  the  character  of  a  people  is  degraded 
when  they  are  blinded  to  measures  of  the  great- 
est moment  abroad  by  petty  jealousies  at  home. 
— Burton. 

....  A  penetrating  judgment,  unless  combined 
with  a  stoical  heart,  is  sometimes  fatal  to  the  re- 
pose of  its  possessor ;  for,  like  the  gifted  Cas- 
sandra, it  is  destined  to  see  things  tow  hich  others 
are  blind  or  incredulous,  and  often,  therefore, 
occasions  unpleasant  collisions  with  prevaleul 
seutimeuts  and  admiration. — Clulow. 


Marshal  Turenne  used  to  say  that  he  liked  "to 
dine  laconically." 

What  is  the  diflTerence  between  awash-tub  and 
a  gas  pipe  ?  One  is  a  hollow  tubo  and  the  other 
a  hollow  tub. 

To  a  squire  who  was  boasting  of  his  horde's 
speed,  Sam  Foote  replied,  "  Pooh  !  my  horse  can 
stand  faster  than  yours  can  gallop  !" 

What  is  the  difference  between  Rothschild  and 
a  certain  musical  instrument  1  One  is  a  sharp 
Jew  and  the  other  a  jewsharp. 

The  most  economical  time  to  buy  cider  is 
when  it  is  not  very  clear,  for  then  it  will  settle 
for  itself. 

Dr.  Franklin,  talking  of  a  friend  of  his  who 
had  been  a  Manchester  dealer,  said  "that  he 
never  sold  a  piece  of  tape  narrower  than  his  own 
mind." 

"  Pray  don't  attempt  to  darn  your  cobwebs," 
was  Swift's  advice  to  a  gentleman  of  strong  im- 
agination and  weak  memory,  who  was  labori- 
ously explaining  himself. 

Noisy  children  are  found  to  be  extremely  u.«e- 
ful,  it  is  said,  in  preventing  one  from  hearing  the 
ringing  of  the  doorbell  when  one  doesn't  wish 
to  see  visitors. 

There  is  a  man  in  Rhode  Island  whose  head 
is  so  hard  that  a  wagon  with  a  load  of  six  hun- 
dred passed  over  it  recently  without  doing  it 
any  harm. 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  "  the  height  of 
ambition  "  is,  but  we  have  seen  many  fussy 
little  specimens  of  it  qot  more  than  five  feet 
high. 

A  master  bade  his  servant  go  and  see  what 
time  the  sun  dial  indicated.  "'  Why,  sir,"  ex- 
postulated the  servant,  "  it  is  night."  "  What 
does  that  matter  ?     Can  you  not  take  a  candle?" 

"  So,"  said  a  young  gentleman  to  a  beautiful 
young  lady  at  a  party  in  Arkansas,  "you  wont 
take  any  of  the  sardines  V  "  No,"  said  she, 
"  but  I'll  take  some  of  the  greased  minnows." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  very  handsome,"  said  a 
gentleman  to  his  mistress.  "Pooh,  pooh,"  said 
she,  "  so  you'd  say  if  you  didn't  think  so  !" 
"And  so  you'd  think,"  he  answered,  "if  I 
didn't  say  so." 

A  "  wise  man  of  Gotham  '"  made  his  servant 
sleep  in  a  chamber  adjoining  his  own.  He  cried 
out  to  him  on  one  occasion,  "  George,  am  I 
asleep  V  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  conscientious 
George.     "Ah,  good!" 

"  If,"  said  an  old  fisherman,  "  I  wanted  to 
catch  one  simpleton,  I  would  hook  him  with  a 
bribe ;  if  I  wished  to  catch  twentj',  I  would  bait 
them  with  promises ;  but  if  I  desired  to  catch  a 
hundred,  I  would  poison  them  with_/?a«ery." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Balloxi's  Pictorial.] 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  ROSES. 

BT  SUSAN   HOLMES  BLAISDELL. 

Heavily  hang  the  glistening  Tine?, 
Wet  with  the  storm  of  jresternight; 
A  tbousaDd  pearle  on  every  spray 
Are  trembling  in  the  azure  light, 
But  ODe  by  one  the  To»es  die, 
All  day  about  the  path  they  fall ; 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
Their  lifeless  leaves  drop  silently. 

At  midnight,  wakening.  I  heard 
The  roaring  of  tbe  tempest's  might, 
While  through  the  broodiug  blackness  played 
Quick  flashes  of  uncertain  light. 
Then  once  again  I  slept,  and  dreamed, 
And  when  the  eastern  morning  broke, 
It  touched  my  eyes,  and  I  awoke, 
Forgetting  how  the  storm  had  seemed. 

Forgetting,  till  I  looked  abroad, 
And  then,  alas !  I  could  but  sigh. 
Across  the  blue  arch  overb«ad 
The  low  gray  cloud«  were  rolling  by, 
From  the  bent  tree  the  moisture  fell 
To  the  dark  earth.     The  rain  was  o'er; 
But  ah  I  the  roses  bloomed  no  more — 
The  roses  I  had  loved  so  well. 

A  few  pale,  withering  things  are  left, 
But  this  sweet  air  is  not  for  them ; 
And  though  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 
For  each  have  wrought  a  diadem, 
It  is  but  mockery.     Awhile, 
And  they  will  linger  here  no  moi*e; 
The  storm,  in  the  soft  blush  they  wore. 
Has  veiled  the  light  of  June's  last  smile. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HIS  MOTHER-IN-LAW: 

OR,    THE  — 

EXTINGUISHMENT  OP  A  MAN. 

BT   FRED.   W.    SAUNDEB8. 

I  PRESUME  yon  didn't  know  Jack  Robinson  in 
the  days  of  his  glory.  So  much  the  worse  for 
yoi^^  then,  for  you  missed  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  joUiest  and  best-hearted  dogs  that  ever 
wore  trousers.  He  was  the  life  and  soul,  and 
whisky  punch  of  a  crowd  of  us  young  fellows 
about  town.  No  pleasure-promising  project  was 
ever  afloat  in  which  he  did  not  take  the  lead ;  no 
party,  or  ride,  or  sail,  or  picnic,  was  complete 
without  his  exhilarating  countenance  and  jocular 
ha,  ha.  In  short,  he  was  the  kindest  fellow  that 
ever  helped  a  friend  out  of  a  scrape,  and  he  was 
the  most  obliging  fellow  that  over  backed  a  note 
for  a  friend,  and  he  was  the  gallantest  fellow  that 
ever  lifted  a  lady  over  a  puddle,  and  he  was  the 
toughest  nut  at  a  billiard  board  that  ever  chalked 
a  cue. 

Business  called  him  down  east — I  don't  know 
where,  exactly,  but  some  place  in  Maine  or 
Canada,  or  thereabout — not  the  town  you  live  in, 
however,  but  a  long  way  further  to  the  eastward, 
and  there  in  that  down  east  town  Jack  Robinson 
met  his  destiny. 

She  was  a  great  bouncing,  rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed,  sentimental  creature,  was  Jack's 
destiny,  deeply  read  in  novels,  particularly  indo- 
lent and  helpless,  and  in  everything  subject  unto 
her  mother.  There  were  sheep's-eyes,  and  lend- 
ing of  books,  and  idiotic  verses  in  albums,  and 
delightful  rides,  and  romantic  walks,  and  some- 
body's arm  round  somebody's  waist,  and  kisses, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

The  east  wind,  or  something  else,  occasionally 
brought  to  us  boys  vague  rumors  of  Jack's  galli- 
vanting, and  we  were  not  disposed  to  interpose 
any  stumbling-blocks,  for  we  knew  there  was  and 
is  a  vast  multitude  of  number-one  girls  in  the 
orient,  and  we  had  some  little  confidence  in 
Jack's  judgment  and  good  taste  By-and-by 
Bob  Bangs  had  occasion  to  journey  toward  the 
rising  sun,  too. 

"  Tell  ye  what  it  is,  boys,"  said  Bob,  in  great 
excitement,  when  he  had  returned  to  the  city  and 
to  us,  "  'taint  goin'  to  do,  by  Jove,  for  Jack  to 
fool  round  that  gal  any  longer,  now  mind  I  tell 
ye.  She's  no  more  the  wife  for  him  than  I  am  ; 
she's  got  no  more  mind  of  her  own,  or  decision 
of  character,  by  Jove,  than  a  handsome  sheep. 
Her  mother's  a  regular  field-marshal  in  petti- 
coats, and  is  dismally  strong-minded.  She  says 
■he  has  but  one  daughter,  and  only  lives  to  see 
that  dear  child  happy.  It's  a  dangerous  fix 
Jack's  gut  into,  for  it's  a  little  bit  of  a  town,  not 
much  biggcr'n  your  fist,  by  Jove,  and  she's  the 
only  pretty  girl  in  it.  I  s'pose  Jack's  just  fool 
enough  to  think  that  if  he  marries  anybody  down 
there,  it'll  be  that  girl.  No  such  thing.  He'll 
marry  the  olo  'ooman,  and  she'll  swaller  him,  by 


Jove,  that's  what  she'll  do.  Now  Jack's  too 
good  a  feller  to  be  wasted  in  that  sort  of  style, 
and  we  ought  somehow  to  shake  him  up  and 
make  him  come  to  his  senses.  Here,  Jinx,  yon 
write  and  tell  him  what  we  think  about  it." 

So  Jinx  squared  himself  at  a  sheet  of  paper 
and,  from  the  dictation  of  half  a  dozen  highly  in- 
terested gentlemen,  all  speaking  at  the  same 
time  and  to  different  purposes,  wrote  such  a  let- 
ter as  a  wise  father  might  write  to  his  son.  The 
epistle  evidently  made  an  impression,  for  Jack 
wrote  back  that  he  would  be  cautious  and  con- 
sider well  before  he  acted. 

And  doubtless  he  did,  but  the  result  was  the 
old  story.  On  one  side  was  a  frank,  open- 
hearted,  generous  young  gentleman,  believing 
all  men  honest  and  all  women  angels,  on  the 
other,  a  managing,  designing,  intriguing  mother 
of  an  only  daughter,  the  only  handsome  girl  in 
town,  and  she,  like  a  few,  a  very  few  more  of  her 
own  sex,  a  natural  born  Sapphira,  putting  on  her 
most  fascinating  airs,  and  saying,  by  word  and 
action,  to  him  who  would  estimate  her  charms 
and  merits,  "  Yea  for  so  much,"  when  all  the 
time  she  know  herself  to  be  on  the  tip-topest 
pinnacle  of  her  good  looks  and  behaviour. 

Well,  Jack  married  and  fetched  Mrs.  Jack 
down  to  the  city,  and  took  a  nice  little  house  in 
a  nice  little  street,  and  set  up  a  nice  little  estab- 
lishment. Nothing  could  be  more  snug  and 
comfortable. 

For  about  a  year  all  went  merry  as  the  mar- 
riage bell,  and  the  reading  of  Rosa  Matildaish 
poetry,  and  the  delightful  rides,  and  the  roman- 
tic walks  went  on,  and  it  was  dear,  and  duck, 
and  dove,  and  darling,  and  what  not,  just  the 
same  as  before  the  knot  was  tied.  Although 
not  a  courtship,  it  was  "  the  same  subject 
continued."  But  ere  the  twelfth  moon  had 
sneaked  out  from  the  little  end  of  her  hora,  a 
change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  Jack's  dream. 
Shop-boys  began  ringing  the  door-bell  with  bun- 
dles of  linen,  and  flannel,  and  narrow,  bleached, 
diamond-spotted  towel  stuff  of  some  sort;  then 
came  an  extra  domestic,  of  a  comfortable, 
roomy  and  matronly  aspect,  and  last  of  all,  one 
woful,  black  and  dismal  day,  came  Mrs.  Jones, 
with  a  hundred  bandboxes. 

Ah,  unsuspecting  Jack  !  ah,  gentle  Robinson  ! 
little  didst  thou  dream,  as  with  teeth-displaying 
smiles  thou  didst  hand  thy  beloved  mother  in-law 
from  the  door  of  that  unhappy  coach,  that  all 
those  seemingly  innocent  bandboxes  were  hence- 
fortB  to  bo  to  thee  and  thy  house  as  though  they 
had  been  bequeathed  to  thee  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Pandora. 

They  didn't  call  its  name  John,  after  its 
father,  as  its  father  would  have  liked,  but  Adon- 
iram,  after  the  worthy  divine  that  Mrs.  Jones 
"  sits  under." 

As  Mrs.  Jones  was  kind  enough  to  come  to 
town  "  upon  the  occasion,"  and  as  she  was  only 
to  stay  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  furthest,  the  best 
room  in  the  house — Jack's  study — was  prepared 
for  her  accommodation,  or  rather,  she  had  it  pre- 
pared for  herself.  It  was  a  pleasant  relief  to 
Jack  when  Mrs.  Jones  kindly  took  charge  of  the 
keys,  and  the  marketing,  and  the  ordering  of  the 
servants. 

"  Mrs.  Jones,  my  wife's  mother,  is  really  a 
very  superior  woman,"  said  Jack  to  Jinx,  and 
Jinx  shook  his  head  dolefully,  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing ominous  and  superlatively  hateful  to  that 
gentleman,  it  is  a  "superior  woman." 

The  month  or  six  weeks  went  off  promptly,  as 
is  the  punctual  custom  of  months  and  six  weeks, 
but  Mrs.  Jones  by  no  means  followed  their  ex- 
cellent example.  On  the  contrary,  she  sent  down 
east  for  another  hundred  bandboxes. 

"  Lizzy  was  always  delicate  from  a  child,  is 
far  from  well  now,  and  requires  a  mother's  care. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  and  cru- 
elty to  leave  the  poor  thing  with  so  much  to  at- 
tend to."  Thus  said  Mrs.  Jones,  though  Lizzy 
looked  and  was  as  robust  as  a  "  beef  creeter," 
and  in  the  days  of  courtship  it  had  been  her 
mother's  boast  that  she  never  had  known  a  sick 
day. 

"  Mrs  Jones  has  been  a  great  help  to  all  of  us, 
and  a  comfort  to  Lizzy,  since  she  has  been  with 
us,  and  she  thinks  it  advisable  to  remain  a  few 
days  longer,"  said  Jack,  with  a  perplexed  and 
troubled  look. 

When  Mrs.  Jones's  "things"  arrived  from 
down  east,  there  also  comes  to  hand  a  span  of 
gawky  boys,  Mrs.  Jones's  two  youngest  sons, 
from  whom  she  cannot  think  of  being  separated, 
and  who  must  not  lose  such  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  attending  school  at  Boston  during  the 
winicr.     Of  course   they    are    quartered    upon 


Jack,  and  hook  his  cigars  and  borrow  money 
from  him,  and  of  course,  when  their  education  is 
completed,  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  heartless,  unfeel- 
ing brute  because  he  does  not  forthwith  get  them 
situations  in  some  first-class  bank  or  insurance 
office  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  each.  When 
Jack's  own  mother  and  sisters  call  upon  him, 
what  can  be  more  natural  than  for  Mrs.  Jones  to 
let  them  see,  severely,  that  they  are  poking  their 
noses  into  that  which  does  not  concern  them, 
and  when  they  venture,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  en- 
quire or  suggest  the  slightest  thing,  what  more 
proper  than  for  Mrs.  Jones  to  give  them  a  piece 
of  her  mind. 

Does  Jack  timidly  remonstrate — herself  and 
her  daughter  are  not  going  to   be  imposed  upon 
in  their  own  house  by  those  who  had  better  be 
attending  to  their  own  affairs,  if  they  have  any 
to  attend  to.     If  some  people  want  to  create  a  di- 
vision in  the  family,  thank  goodness  she  is  clear- 
sighted enough  to  see  through  it  all,  and  will 
prevent  it,  he  may  set  his  heart  to  rest  on  that. 
And  so  on,  without  end,  until  Mrs.  Jack,  who 
is  completely  under  her  mother's  influence  and 
thumb,  gets  worked  up  to  an  hysterical  pitch,  and 
grabs  her  young  one  from  the  crib,   clutches  it 
convulsively  to  her  bosom,  and  hopes,  amid  a 
bucket  of  tears,  that  at  least  they  will  not  tear 
her  unfortunate  child  from  her,  and  that  she  may 
mercifully  be  permitted  to  die  before  they  have 
taught  it,  too,  to  hate  and  despise  her.     At  this 
the  offspring,  who,  like  a  little  stupid  cherub  as 
it  is,  can't  see  any  sense  in  its  mother's  sudden 
violence,  begins  kicking  and  striking  out  with 
its  shapeless  legs  and  arms,  and  giving  vent  to  a 
chorus   of  Satan's   own  shrieks   and    screeches. 
Jack,  indignant,  opens  his  mouth,  but  it  is  in- 
stantly  closed   by  a  volley  from   Mrs.   Jones. 
"  Unfeeling  wretch,  he  is  killing  her  daughter, 
and  does  he  think  that  she,  as  a  mother,  is  going 
to  stand  by  and  permit  it  ?     He  little  knows,  and 
never  deserved  the  treasure  that  has  been  thrown 
away   upon    him  in  that  dear  creature.     It  is 
plain  that  he  will  be  only  too  happy  when  the 
poor,  suffering  child  has  gone  broken-hearted  to 
her  grave,"  etc.,  etc. 

For  the  first  half  year  or  so.  Jack  buoys  up  his 
heart  with  the  fond,  feeble  belief  that  his  mother- 
in-law  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  sometime  or 
other  take  lier  Ijandboxes  and  her  departure. 
Vain  hope ;  it  gradually  becomes  evident  that 
even  if  she  should  return  to  her  eastern  home,  it 
would  shortly  become  necessary  to  send  for  her 
again  post  haste,  and  so  for  the  sake  of  peace  in 
his  steadily  increasing  family,  he  meekly  yields 
to  his  fate. 

Facilis  descensus  averni,  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, he  who  knuckles  to  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  gone 
goose.  Jack  becomes  nobody  in  his  own  house, 
or  rather  he  is  supposed  to  infest  Mrs.  Jones's  es- 
tablishment, provided  he  interferes  with  nothing 
during  the  day,  and  comes  home  to  bed  at  a  suit- 
able hour  at  the  early  evening,  for  a  latch-key, 
look  you,  is  not  for  the  likes  of  him.  The  doors 
of  the  temple  of  the  drama,  and  of  his  old  accus- 
tomed club-room,  are  closed  to  him  forever;  his 
harmless  wiai-glass  is  turned  upside  down,  and 
his  cigar  put  out.  If  he  smokes  at  home,  the 
curtains  are  so  irretrievably  ruined  that  a  new 
set,  at  double  cost,  has  to  be  put  up  forthwith, 
and  if  he  smokes  abroad,  he  is  a  dissolute,  profli- 
gate wretch,  who  wishes  to  make  his  innocent 
children  blush  to  own  him  as  their  father.  His 
bachelor  friends  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  intol- 
erable nuisances.  Once  when  Jinx  had  the 
temerity  to  drop  in  of  an  evening,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  frigid  silence  on  the  part  of  the  fe- 
males, and  a  forced,  fidgety  air  of  reckless  gaiety, 
painfully  overdone,  on  the  part  of  Jack.  Jinx 
soon  saw  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance,  and  not 
desiring  to  keep  his  friend  in  agony,  he  abridged 
his  call,  and  carelessly  mentioned,  as  he  rose  to 
depart,  that,  as  it  was  quite  early,  he  sliouid  run 
down  to  the  club  and  see  it  there  was  any  later 
news  from  Washington.  Jack  grabbed  his  hat, 
glad  of  any  excuse  for  getting  out  of  the  house 
for  an  instant,  and  intimated  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  hear  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment also.  At  this,  Mrs.  Jones  trod  upon  the 
toes  of  her  daughter,  causing  that  estimable 
spouse  to  remark,  in  an  appallingly  distinct  tone 
of  voice,  "  John,  my  de — ar,  you  surely  are  not 
going  out  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night ;  it  is  al- 
most eight  o'clock  ;  besides,  mother  is  going  to 
have  your  feet  in  hot  water  and  a  plaster  on 
your  chest — it's  absurd  to  think  of  going  out 
now." 

Before  Jinx  was  fairly  off  the  stoop,  Mrs 
Jones  proceeded  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  putting 
Jack  in  hot  water.    "  Such  disreputable  individ- 


uals should  never  pollute  her  house,  she  could 
tell  him.  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  iJo6-inson;  when 
such  ;jerson»  are  introduced  into  this  house  by 
you,  who,  if  yon  were  a  man,  would  scorn  such 
associates,  me  and  my  daughter  leave  it— that 
we  will.  I'd  have  you  know,  Mr.  i&i-inson, 
that  I  am  not  to  be  trampled  on ;  we  have  borne 
with  your  abuse  and  ill-treatment  quite  long 
enough,  sir ;  and  though  it  is  the  study  of  your 
life  to  insult  and  tread  us  under  foot,  I'd  have 
you  remember,  sir— I  say,  I'd  have  you  remem- 
ber,  sir,  that  even  our  patience  may  be  worn  out 
at  last,"  and— more — of— the— same — sort. 

When  upon  the  street  Jack  sees  any  of  us 
boys  afar  off,  instead  of  running  and  falling  upon 
our  necks  and  kissing  us,  he  darts  round  the 
nearest  comer  and  off  out  of  sight,  for  fear  we 
shall  ask  him  to  go  somewhere,  or  insist  upon 
his  inviting  ns  to  his  home  to  partake  of  the 
fatted  calf,  as  he  did  during  the  first  year  of  his 
wedded  life.  He  loses  his  spirit,  his  indepen- 
dence, and  his  good  looks,  and  becomes  a  very 
sneak  and  sloven.  Mrs.  Jones  arranges  every- 
thing and  manages  the  household,  Mrs.  Jones 
attends  to  all  the  shopping  and  dealings  with 
tradesmen.  Jack  not  being  thought  of,  nor  does 
his  name  appear  except  at  the  summit  of  long 
and  frequent  bills.  The  servants  sneer  at  him  in 
the  kitchen,  and  treat  him  disrespectfully  in  the 
parior.  He  may  ring  his  bell  till  he  is  black  in 
the  face,  but  unless  the  help  are  particularly  good- 
natured,  and  Mrs.  Jones  has  nothing  for  them  to 
do,  he  will  ring  in  vain. 

Once,  and  only  once  did  he  make  a  determined 
effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Mrs.  Jones  had 
taken  herself  and  her  daughter,  and  the  children 
to  the  sea-side,  and  Jack,  in  jubilant  spirits  at  his 
temporary  emancipation,  bad  us  fellows  up  to  a 
jolly  spread  at  his  own  house.  Champagne  and 
confidence  abounded,  as  in  the  days  of  old.  We 
rallied  him  upon  his  domestic  affairs  and  he 
plead  guilty.  "  He  was  a  miserable  dog — had 
been  a  weak  fool,  and  he  knew  it — nobody  was 
to  blame  but  himself."  As  bachelor's  wives  and 
mothers-in-law  are  notoriously  well  managed, 
we,  of  course,  were  competent  to  give  him  any 
quantity  of  the  very  best  advice,  and  wo  did  it. 
"  You  are  right,  boys,"  said  Jack,  with  a  flash 
of  his  old  spirit,  thumping  the  table  with  his  fist 
till  the  glasses  jumped  with  astonishment  at  his 
rebellious  daring.  "  I  have  been  led  by  the  nose 
long  enough — too  long,  and  I  wont  stand  it 
another  day.  It's  time  to  assert  my  authority, 
and  I'll  do  it,  though  the  heavens  fall.  Lizzy 
and  I  got  along  tip-top  till  that  horrid  old  wo- 
man came  into  the  house,  and  we  shall  when 
she's  gone,  for  go  she  shall,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Jack  Robinson.  I'll  be  master  in  my  own 
house,  see  if  I  don't." 

Jack  stuck  to  this  excellent  resolution  like  a 
hero,  and  when  the  queen  bee  returned  he  mar- 
shalled his  forces  and  a  battle  royal  ensued, 
which  lasted  all  night  and  attracted  attention 
of  the  passers-by,  so  fierce  and  sternly  contested 
was  the  fight. 

Crossing  the  Common  next  day,  I  met  an  in- 
teresting domestic  procession.  First  came  Mrs. 
Robinson,  bundled  up  in  a  hundred  shawls  and 
leaning  upon  ihc  arm  of  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  a 
triumphant  expression  upon  her  countenauce, 
and  severe  silk  dress  upon  all  the  rest  of  her  per- 
son. Immediately  behind  these  two  came  a  four- 
wheeled  go-cart,  in  which  were  the  twins,  sitting 
face  to  face  at  the  stem  and  stern  of  the  vehicle. 
The  motive  power  which  impelled  the  detestable 
willow  contrivance,  was  a  cross  nursery-maid, 
who  was  sharply  scolding  a  meek  and  frightened 
looking  individual  in  nankin  trousers,  who  was 
shading  the  infants  with  a  thundering  great  blue 
cotton  umbrella.  For  an  instant  our  eyes  met, 
but  he  dropped  his  to  the  ground  in  confusion, 
pretending  not  to  see  me.  Let  me  die  if  the 
thing  in  nankin  trousers  wasn't  Jack!  I  conid 
have  kicked  him.  I  turned  away,  sick  at  my 
stomach.    Jack  was  extingl^shed. 

<     ^w*      > 

LONG  AM)  SHURT  DAYS. 

At  Berlin  and  London  the  longest  day  has  six- 
teen hours  and  a  half;  at  Stockholm  the  longest 
day  has  eighteen  hours  and  a  half;  at  Hamburg 
the  longest  day  has  seventeen  hours,  and  the 
shortest  seven  ;  at  St.  Petersburg  the  longest  day 
has  nineteen,  and  the  shortest  five  hours ;  at 
'J'ornea,  in  Finland,  the  longest  day  has  twenty- 
one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  hours 
and  a  half;  at  Wanderhus,  the  day  lasts  Irom 
the  aist  of  May  to  the  22d  of  July,  without  inter- 
ruption ;  and  at  Spitzbergen  the  longest  day  is 
three  months  and  a  half — Boston  Journal. 


Ballou'8  Dollar  Monthly  has  the  Inrgent  circtilatiOD, 
with  ODe  exceptioD,  of  aii)  uiag:ir,iije  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  sixnillcauc  token  r>r  the  time:^  that  .^uch  an  admirably 
got-up  work  cau  be  furuiabud  for  one  i/uMur  a  year. — New 
York  Examiner. 
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NAMES  OF  DAYS-THEIR  ORIGIN. 

The  idols  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  wor- 
shipped, and  from  which  the  days  of  the  week 
derive  their  names  were  various,  and  were  the 
principal  objects  of  their  adoration. 

The  Idol  of  the  Sim. — This  idol,  which  repre- 
sented the  glorious  luminary  of  the  day,  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  worship.  It  is  described 
like  the  bust  of  a  man,  set  upon  a  pillow,  hold- 
ing, with  outstretched  arms,  a  burning  wheel 
before  his  breast.  The  first  day  of  the  week 
was  especially  dedicated  to  its  adoration,  which 
they  termed  the  Sun's  Daeg ;  hence  is  derived  the 
word  Sunday. 

The  Idol  of  the  Moon. — The  next  was  the  idol 
of  the  Moon,  which  they  worshipped  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  week,  called  by  them  Moon's 
Danj  ;  and  since  by  ns,  Monday.  The  form  of 
this  idol  is  intended  to  represent  woman,  habited 
in  a  short  coat,  and  a  hood,  and  two  long  ears. 
The  moon  which  she  holds  in  her  hand  desig- 
nates the  quality. 

The  Idol  of  Tuisco. — Tuisco  was  at  first  defined 
as  the  father  and  ruler  of  the  Teutonic  race,  but 
in  course  of  time  he  was  worshipped  as  the  sun 
of  the  earth.  From  this  came  the  Saxon  words, 
Tmsco's  Daeg,  which  we  call  Tuesday.  He  is 
represented,  standing  on  a  pedestal,  as  an  old, 
venerable  sage,  clothed  in  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
and  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand. 

The  Idol  oj  Woden,  or  Odin  — Woden,  or  Odin, 
was  one  of  the  supreme  divinities  of  the  northern 
nations.  This  hero  is  supposed  to  have  emi- 
grated from  the  East,  but  from 
what  country,  or  at  what  time,  is 
not  known.  Ilis  exploits  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  mythologi- 
cal creed  of  the  northern  nations, 
and  his  achievements  are  magnifi- 
cent beyond  all  credibility.  The 
name  of  the  fourth  day  in  the 
week,  called  by  the  Sixons  Wo- 
den's Daeg,  and  by  us  Wednesday, 
is  derived  from  this  personage. 
Woden  is  represented  in  a  bold 
and  martial  attitude,  clad  in  ar- 
mor, with  a  broad  sword  uplifted 
in  his  right  hand. 

The  Idol  77ior.—Thor,  the  eld- 
est and  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Wo- 
den and  Friga,  and  was,  after  his 
parents,  considered  the  greatest 
god  among  the  Saxons  and 
Danes.  To  him  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week,  called  by  them  Thor's 
Daetj,  and  by  us  Thursday,  was 
consecrated.  Thor  is  represented 
as  sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a 
crown  of  gold  on  his  head, 
adorned  with  a  circle  in  front, 
wherein  were  set  twelve  bright, 
burnished  gold  stars,  and  with  a 
regal  sceptre  in  his  right  hand. 
The  Idol  Fri(ja,  or  Frega. — Fri- 
"  ga,  or  Frega,  was  the  wife  of 
Woden,  or  Odin ;  and,  next  to 
him,  the  most  reverend  divinity 
among  the  heathen  Saxons,  Danes 
and  other  northern  nations.  In 
the  most  ancient  times,  Friga,  or 
Frega,  was  the  same  with  the 
goddess  Hertha,  or  Earth.  To 
her  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  wag 
consecrated,  which  by  the  Saxons 
was  written  Friga  s  Daeg,  corre- 
sponding with  our  Friday.  Friga 
is  represented  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in 
her  left. 

The  Idol  Sealer. — The  idol  Seater 
is  represented  on  a  pedestal, 
whereon  is  placed  a  perch,  on  the 
sharp  prickled  back  of  which  he 
stood.  His  head  was  uncovered, 
and  his  visage  lean.  In  his  left 
hand  he  hold  up  a  wheel,  and  in 
his  right  hand  was  a  pail  of  water, 
wherein  were  flowers  and  fruits ; 
and  his  dress  consisted  of  a  long 
coat,  girded  with  linen.  The  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  day  of  his 
celebration  is  still  retained.  The 
Saxons  named  it  S  ater's  Daeg, 
which  we  call  Saturday.  Thus 
the  days  of  our  week  are  derived  from  heathen 
ideas,  and  idols  of  heathen  worship. — Conservatory 
Journal. 

= <  *»^  > 

RESOURCES  OF  AUSTRIA. 
Among  the  principal  important  branches  of 
Austrian  manufacturing  indu.stry  are  the  glass 
and  flax  manufactures,  and  silk  manufactures  of 
Lombardy.  The  construction  of  machinery  and 
metal-work  is  commencing  on  a  fair  scale  at 
Prague  and  Vienna.  The  total  amount  of  her 
manufacti^  is  570,000,000  florins.  To  this 
amount  M.  Schwarzer  adds  428,000,000  for  the 
value  of  the  labor,  which  gives  998,000,000 
florins  as  the  true  value  of  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  Austria.  In  railways  she  has  had 
since  their  commencement  about  9000  kilometres 
in  project,  of  which  5000  are  still  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  total  value  of  her  commerce,  in- 
cluding exports  and  imports,  transit  and  navi- 
gation, is  748,(100,000  florins.  Austria  possessed 
only  900  sea  going  vessels  The  Austrian  Lloyd 
Company  possessed  in  18.54  sixty  steamers,  but 
the  profits  of  the  establishment  have  been 
insignificant  The  Danubian  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  enjoys  a  monopoly  for  twenty 
years,  and  possesses  more  than  100  steamers,  be- 
sides an  innumerable  quantity  of  small  iron  ves- 
sels, appears  to  be  more  favorably  situated.  Its 
revenue  in  1855  amounted  to  2,267,465  florins. 
M.  Schwarzer  estimates  the  total  value  of  Aus- 
trian productions — agricultural,  metallic,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial— at  4,100,000,000  florins. 


THE  DESTROYER  OF  ARMIES. 

The  statistics  of  the  Chef  d'Etat  Major  quoted 
by  Carnot  who  was  War  Minister,  give  the  num- 
bers of  the  invading  army  which  crossed  the  Nie- 
men  on  the  24th  of  June,  at  302,000  men, 
104,000  horses.  On  the  advance  to  Moscow  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Borodino.  In  this  bat- 
tle there  were  put  hors  de  combat,  that  is,  killed 
and  wounded,  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  no  less 
than  30  generals,  1600  officers,  and  42,000  men. 
While  the  French,  according  to  Marshal  Ber- 
thier'g  papers,  subsequently  taken  at  Wilna,  had 
in  killed  and  wounded  40  generals,  1800  officers, 
and  52,000  men.  The  French,  however,  claimed 
the  victory,  inasmuch  as  the  Russians  fell  back 
after  the  battle  and  left  the  French  in  possession 
of  the  ground.  The  cold  began  on  November 
the  7th  ;  but  three  days  before  the  cold  began, 
namely,  on  the  4th  of  November,  there  remamed 
of  the  mighty  host  that  had  crossed  the  Niemcn 
but  55,000  men  and  12,000  horses  ;  247,000  had 
perished  or  become  inefl'ective  in  133  days.  Of 
the  55,000  men,  however,  plus  qjiy  reinforce- 
ments they  may  have  met  on  the  way,  40,000 
men  returned  to  France,  showing  how  few  men 
were  lost  in  this  masterly  retreat,  either  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  or  the  harassing  attacks 
of  the  enemy.  But  even  if  three-fourths  of  the 
wounded  at  Borodino  had  died,  and  allowing  for 
those  killed  in  minor  actions  and  operations  there 
would  remain  nearly  200,000  men  who  perished 
by  insufficient  commissariat — by  want  of  fore- 
thought.    The  Count  de  Segur,  the  historian  of 


rary  effect,  but  the  man  who  writes  and  speaks 
pure,  undefiled,  simple  English,  is  certainly  ob- 
taining a  surer  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  parishioners.  The  Established  Church  in 
England  has  of  late  unbent  somewhat  from  its 
dignity,  and  appealed  more  directly  to  the  public 
at  largo  than  heretofore.  Its  influence  is  ac- 
cordingly increasing  and  strengthening  day  by 
day.  Such  men  as  the  subject  of  oursketch,  are 
invaluable  members  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Their  great  reward  is  hereafter,  but  on  earth  they 
leave  behind  a  pure  fame  which  perpetuates  their 
names. 


THE  VALUE  OF  EMPliOYMENT, 

Since  both  soul  and  body  are  made  for  exer- 
tion, there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  cheerful- 
ness, the  result  of  their  joint  health,  than  fit  em- 
ployment. A  house  bereft  of  tenants  goes  to 
decay.  A  vehicle  laid  up  without  use  rusts  and 
moulders.  A  fine  piece  of  machinery  is  never 
so  safe,  as  when  lubricated  and  moving.  Body 
and  soul,  made  for  perpetual  activity,  must  work 
and  work  together,  in  order  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. Of  all  engines,  the  human  body  is  the 
most  amazing.  From  the  days  of  Socrates,  as 
reported  by  Xenophon,  philosophy  has  been 
studying  the  mechanics,  the  chemistry  the  vital 
forces,  the  adaptations,  the  final  causes  of  this 
structure,  so  fearfully,  so  wonderfully  made. 
There  is  no  step  forward  to  new  principles  in 
physics,  in  optics,  in  the  growth  of  structures, 
which  does  not  find  itself  anticipated  by  some 
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this  campaign,  considers  that  the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon had  culminated  before  he  undertook  this  ex- 
pedition, famous  among  the  world's  disasters, 
and  that  constant  prosperity  had  led  him  to  look 
on  success  as  so  certain  that  he  neglected  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  Any  way,  here  is  an  in- 
stance under  the  greatest  of  generals,  that  it  is 
not  the  enemy,'but  exposure,  that  destroys  armies. 

— . — <  ^•^  > 

THE  REV.  J.  M.  BEIiliEW,  M.  A. 
The  accompanying  portrait  is  commended  as 
a  correct  likeness  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished English  preachers  of  the  day,  one  who 
is  widely  known  and  respected  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  denomination.  Endowed  with  all  the 
learning  that  the  time-honored  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  a  land  renowned  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture can  afford,  he  is  yet  nothing  of  a  pedant  ; 
he  has  made  himself  as  well  acquainted  with  men 
and  things,  with  the  world  as  it  is,  as  well  as 
with  the  world  of  facts.  Firm  and  fearless,  he  is 
yet  conciliatory,  not  dictatorial,  bearing  himself 
in  his  great  mission  of  a  Christian  teacher,  with 
true  humility  and  modesty.  His  earnest  and  el- 
oquent words  are  all  the  more  impressive  from 
this  amiable  trait  in  his  character.  He  is  equally 
popular  as  a  preacher  with  high  and  humble,  and 
the  purity  of  his  style  is  appreciated  by  both 
classes.  For  it  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that 
a  style  must  he  coarse,  or  turgid  and  theatrical, 
to  impress  the  masses.  A  sensation  preacher, 
by  frantic  gestures,  by  forced  metaphors  and 
theatrical  language,  may  produce  a  great  tempo- 


marvellous  realization  of  its  idea  in  the  human 
body.  Considered  as  a  working  engine,  there  is 
none  which  works  so  cheaply,  with  so  little  waste, 
and  so  long,  or  which  contains  such  provisions 
for  its  own  repair.  How  every  survey  of  the 
skilful  mechanism  shows  that  it"  was  made  to 
move.  Its  central,  propelling  engine  never  stops, 
except  in  cases  which  cause  instant  dread  of 
death.  Heart,  lungs  and  brains  play  on  through 
all  the  thousand  nights  of  sleep.  An  instinct  of 
nature  prompts  the  young  to  be  in  almost  perpet- 
ual motion.  Absolute  rest  there  is  none.  And 
if,  from  necessity  or  choice,  any  approach  to  im- 
mobility becomes  the  habitude  of  body,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  sluggish  and  morbid  natures,  the 
result  is  lethargy  and  endless  disturbances  of  the 
vital  functions.  This  frame  was  made  for  labor. 
Equally  true  is  this  of  the  yet  more  subtle  be- 
cause spiritual  part.  The  soul  is  essentially  ac- 
tive Of  a  mind  that  does  not  think,  no  man 
can  frame  a  notion.  The  human  mind  is  made 
to  be  active.  It  is  inquiring,  and  athirst  for 
knowledge.  Its  active  powers  irresistiblv  seek 
for  some  object  on  which  to  exert  themselves. 
Healthful,  moderate  repose,  chiefly  by  change  of 
employment,  is  good  ;  but  entire,  continual,  un- 
broken quiescence,  is  misery. 

Never  was  there  a  more  dire  mistake  than  that 
of  men  who  abandon  the  honest  and  useful  busi- 
ness of  life,  under  the  pretext  of  rest.  Unless 
they  have  singular  resources,  in  science,  liter- 
ature, or  philiinthropy,  they  sink  into  hebetude, 
weary  of  the  everlasting  holiday,  let  their  hearts 


corrode  with  sullen  thoughts,  and  sometimes  fall 
a  prey  to  evil  habits  or  premature  dotage.  Phi- 
losophy, no  less  than  religion,  enjoins — unless 
where  invincible  necessities  from  infirmity  or  age 
clearly  speak  another  language — that  we  should 
live  working,  and  die  in  the  harness.  Hence  the 
value  of  a  trade  or  calling,  and  of  working  at  it. 
I  believe  it  lengthens  life.  I  believe  it  staves  off 
tribes  of  maladies  and  conceits.  I  am  sure  it 
promotes  that  spring  and  elevation  of  soul,  with- 
out which  life  is  a  long  disease.  If  you  would 
find  the  most  wretched  man  or  woman  in  your 
neighborhood  look  for  the  one  who  has  nothing  to 
do.  Unless  allowed  to  prescribe  employment, 
even  the  best  physician  cannot  cure  the  valetudi- 
nary complainer,  for  employment  begets  cheer- 
fulness.— Rev.  ./.  W  Alexander. 

A  JAPANESE  PEACH-«ARDEN. 

To  the  peach  garden  we  went,  though  that 
fruit  was  no  longer  procurable,  but  the  place  was 
piettily  laid  out  with  trees,  grass,  artificial  lakes, 
bridges,  and  pleasant  summer-houses  and  veran- 
dahs.    The  establishment  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  or  belonged  to  a  lady,  and  as  soon  as 
"  No.  2  "  functionary  had  swaggered  about,  and 
enlightened  them  as  to  the  important  position 
Lord   Elgin   and   he   held,   arrangements   were 
made  for  refreshment.     There  being  no  chairs 
in  Japan,  we  threw  ourselves  at  full  length  upon 
the  nice  clean  mats.     Several  low  tables,  just 
high  enough  for  people  seated  cross-legged  on  the 
ground,  were  placed  near,  and  then  the'  hostess 
upon  her  knees,  commencing  with 
the    ambassador,  presented    each 
person  with  a  cup  of  tea.     She  was 
a  remarkably  good-looking,  lady- 
like woman.     Nothing  could  have 
been  more  graceful  than  her  man- 
ner ;  and  the  posture  of  kneeling 
accom|ianied  by  a  low  bow  to  sig- 
nify prostration  at  one's  feet,  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  where  every 
subordinate   prostrates  himself  in 
the  prc^ence  of  his  superior.    This 
loving  cup  having  been  presented, 
she  stood   asiHe,  and  directed  her 
servants  to  place  fruits  and  other 
refreshments  before  us ;  her  teeth 
were  blackened,  and  consequently 
she   must   be  a  married    woman, 
though    no     husband     appeared. 
Possibly  she  was  a  widow ;  but  if 
so,  she  had  decidedly  reached  the 
stage  of  widowhood  known  as  that 
of  mitigated  woe  in  the  mourning 
warehouses  at  home.     We  are  un- 
decided up  to  this  moment  whether 
to  ascribe  our  being  attended  upon 
by    the  ugly   handmaidens  of  the 
(stablishment  to  the  matronly  pru- 
dence of  our  good  hostess  alone, 
or   lo   some   villanous  reasons  of 
functionary  "  No.  2  ;"  but  there, 
away  in  the  distance,  we  saw  such 
pretty  girls!     The  poor  ugly  ones  ! 
one   should   always   feel  for  ugly 
women,  dear  reader.     Heaven  no 
doubt  intended  all  women,  like  the 
flowers,  to  be  pretty  or  beautiful ; 
an  ugly  woman  is  a  mistake — but 
at   any   rate,  there   were   two    of 
these  unfortunates  sent  to  attend 
upon    the     ambassador    and    his 
party.     In  justice  to  them,  it  must 
be  said  that  their  scrupulous  clean- 
liness, neatness,  and  the  quick  wit 
with  which  the  poor  girls  saw  ex- 
actly  what    each    guest    wanted, 
reconciled  us  to  them  amazingly  ; 
and  none  enjojed  the  joke  more 
heartily  than  they  did,  when  some 
of  the  i)rtrty  beseeched  the  prudent 
matron    to    allow    the   handsome 
young  ladies  to  wait  on  us ;  a  re- 
quest she  met  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  glance  at  that  abom- 
inable fellow,    "  No.    2    function- 
ary," who  doubtlc.«s  thus  revenged 
himself  upon  us  for  the  gallop  we 
had    inflicted    upon    him    on    his 
brass  bound     demi-peak     saddle. 
The  dress  of  the  Japanese  women 
is  simple,  but  graceful      The  role 
which  crosses  the  breast,  close  up  to  the  neck,  or 
a  little  lower  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer, 
reaches  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  and  has  loose 
sleeves,  leaving  the  wrist  free.     This  robe  is  con- 
fined round  the  body  by  a  shawl,  which  is  tied 
behind  in  a  bow,  the  ends  flowing.     Everything 
in  Japan,  even  to  dress,  is  regulated  by  law,  and 
the  sumptuary  laws  have  been  very  strict  until 
lately,  when  contact  with  Europeans  appears  to 
be  bringing  about  a  slight  relaxation.     Thecolor 
worn  by  all  classes  of  men  in  their  usual  dress  is 
black,  or  dark  blue,  of  varied  patterns  ;  but  the 
women  very  properly  are  allowed,  and  of  course 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  to  wear  brighter 
dresses.     Yet  their  taste  was  so  good  that  lond 
and  noisy  colors  were  generally  eschewed.  Their 
robes  were  generally  striped  silks  of  gray,  blue, 
or  black;  the  shawl  some  beautiful  bright  color 
— crimson,  for  instance  ;  and  their  fine  jet  black 
hair   was  tastefully  set  ofl',  by   having  crimson 
crape,  of  a   very   beautiful  texture,   thrown  in 
among  it.     Of  course   »e  speak  of  the  outdoor 
dress  of  the  women — the  full  dress  within   doors 
is,    we    believe,    far    more    gay  —  Blackuood's 
Magazine. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  most  degraded  and  the 
most  wretched  of  human  beings,  look  for  a  man 
who  has  practised  a  vice  so  long  that  he  curses  it 
and  clings  to  it;  that  he  pursues  it  because  he  feels 
a  great  law  of  his  nature  driving  him  on  toward  it ; 
but,  reaching  it,  knows  that  it  will  gnaw  his  heart, 
and  make  him  roll  in  the  dust  with  anguish. 
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A    SHADOW. 

BY   A-    A.    PROCTEE. 

What  lack  the  valleys  and  mountaios 

That  once  wore  greeu  nud  gray? 
WliJit  lack  tlie  babbliug  fouutains? 
Their  voice  i,-*  .«ad  to  day. 
Only  the  souud  of  a  voice^ 

Tender  »iid  sweet  and  low, 
Th»t  mxde  the  earth  rejiice, 
A  year  ago. 

AVhat  lack  the  tender  flowers? 

A  shadow  is  on  the  suuj 
What  l.ack  the  merry  hours, 
That  I  long  that  they  were  done! 
Only  two  .smiling  e;  e?, 

That  told  of  joy  and  mirth  ; 
They  are  shiuing  iu  the  )<ktes, 
I  mourQ  on  earth. 

What  lack»  my  heart,  that  makes  it 

So  weary  and  lull  of  pain, 
Thtit  trembling  hope  forsakes  it, 
Nerer  to  come  again  ? 
Only  another  heart, 

Tender  and  all  my  own, 
lo  the  8till  grave  it  lie.*, 
I  weep  ttlojie. 


ON  M.\ItRHGE. 

M'^edlock'a  a  very  aviful  thing! 

^'£i»  >pmething  like  that  fe:it  in  the  riog, 

Whicti  requires  great  uerve  to  dj  it — 
W^hen  one  of  a  grand  equestrian  troupe 
Muke.s  u  jump  at  a  gilded  Lioop, 

Not  certain  at  all  uf  what  may  befall 
After  hi3  getting  through  it  —  TaotfAS  Uood. 


TIUALS. 
So  unaffected,  po  composed  a  mind  ; 
80  film.  >et  soft ;  so  stri^ng,  yvt  so  resigned ; 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  fri^d, 
The  »aint  justaiucd  it,  but  tbe  womau  died  — Pope. 


ADVICE. 
In  filence  mend  what  ills  deform  thy  mind ; 
But  all  thy  good  impart  to  all  thy  kind.— Sterling. 

GOJ^SIP   WITH   XfIC:    READER. 

—  Louis  Napoleon  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  France.  While  most  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
visers assured  him  that  war  had  ceased  to  be  popular 
with  the  mass,  and  that  an  attempt  to  revive  the  military 
glory  of  the  first  empire  would  co?t  him  his  throne,  he 
himoelf  knew  that  he  could  appeal  safely  to  the  chivalric 
spirit  of  a  people  descended  of  those  gallant  Gauls 
whose  boaftt  it  was  that  '-even  if  the  arch  of  heaven 
itself  should  fall,  they  would  sustain  it  on  their  lanre- 

polnts  " An  intelligent  letter  writer  .says  :     '*  There 

is  not  a  peasant  family  all  over  France  that  does  not 
dream  of  come  kinsman  rising  frf^m  the  ranks  to  be 
marechal,  ns  in  the  old  times,  and  '  Vive  I'ltalie  '  alter- 
nate.'! now  with  '  Vive  lEmp  reur.'  both  cordially  vocif- 
erated. The  announced  participation  of  Napoleon  III. 
personalty  in  the  perils  of  th*  campaign  was  all  that  wns 
wantid  to  identifj.  him  in  the  m'ni  of  the  masses  with 
the  memories  of  the  great  uncle."  And  the  best  of  it  is 
that  fy^ui"  Napoleon  15  right,  and  Austria  wrong.  Ever>' 
victory  of  the  French  arms  will  be  hailed  with  enthu^^i^sm 
throughout  the  world Th*Te  is  to  be  a  grand  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Mon- 
treal, in  October England  has   to  pay  ??120,000.000 

annually  on  her  debt.  It  costs  her  nearly  3?16O.OO0.000 
to  maintain  an  efficient  army  and  navy.     And  her  entire 

annual  expenses  amount  to  about  S340  f)00,000 Mr. 

Charle.**  Mackay  has  his  American  letters  in  press,  two 
h.-.odsome  volumes,  on  '"Life  and  Liberty  in  America," 
illustrated  by  engraving".  The  result  of  the  poet  trav- 
eller's observations  is,  it  is  said,  not  very  favorable  to 
American  society,  as  contrasted  with  English  freedom 
and  English  manners.  ..  .An  exchange  says  a  '^colored 
lady,"  attired  in  the  height  of  fasbi'  n,  sailed  into  a 
store  and  electrified  the  clerk  by  inquiring  if  he  had 
one  of  ^'  them  there  hoople  skirts  with  a  digestible  bus- 
tle."  The    lovely  statue   of    Venus,    the  beautiful 

antique,  juxt  di.'»covered  at  Rome,  is  paid  to  present  great 
sweetness  of  expre.ssion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  in  its 
present  condition,  wanting  the  nose  and  a  portion  of  the 

upper  lip Punch  suggests  that  the   present  British 

ministry  should  be  called,  in  reference  to  their  Reform 
Bill,  "  The  Derby  and  Hoa.x  Admiui.Htration." Dan- 
iel Webster  never  uttered  a  truer  or  grander  thought 
than  the  following— couched,  too,  in  that  sturdy  Saxon 
he  handled  ro  well:  *' If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will 
perish.  If  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it.  If 
wo  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust.  But  if 
WH  work  upon  immortal  minds— if  we  imbue  them  with 
high  principles — with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  of  their 
fellow-men — we  engrave  upon  those  tablets  something 
which  no  time  can  efTace,  but  which  will  biighteo  to  all 

eternity." A  writer  on  genealogy,  in  the  New  York 

Post,  says  at  one  corner  of  the  genealogisfs  inverted 
pyramid  may  be  a  prince's  crown,  but  at  another  may  be 
a  hangman's  rope,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
genealogical  societies  are  unnecessary  evils — that  genealo- 
gies are  endless,  and  that  rather  than  have  a  long  ances- 
try, a  man  had  better  have  no  ancestry  at  nil A 

banquet  of  officers  was  held  at  Milan,  at  which,  among 
the  numerous  toa.'^U  drunk  in  allusion  to  the  impending 
war.  a  youug  ofllcer  proposed  the  following — ''To  the 
Austrian  army!  The  French  and  I'iedmontese  armies 
will  break  against  it  like  this  brittle  glass."  So  snylog, 
he  threw  the  bottle  he  had  juiteniptied  into  the  air,  bo  as 


to  make  it  fall  back  upon  the  table,  which  it  did.  but  — 
without  breaking.  . . .  Tne  Utica  Telegraph  records  the 
elopement  of  two  young  men,  ageil  rcispectively  15  and 

16,  with  two  3  0uog  women  aged  fourteen  years A 

merchant  in  Winchester,  Va  ,  has  taken  intopiirtner^hip 
his,  daughter.  Mi.'-s  Virginia,  and  announces  that  here- 
after the  busine.ss  will  be  conducted  under   the  firm  of 

J    Wysong  &  Daughter Ljito  letters  from  Caiilornia 

say  that  the  miners  throughout  the  State  are  doing  well, 
and  labor  continues  high  A  nugget  worth  &2000  waa 
found  at  Bath.  Placer  county,  imbedded  in  the  bank  130 
feet  above  the  bed-rock.  From  the  frequent  instances  in 
which  large  masses  of  gold  are  found  in  vnrious  strata  of 
earth  lying  one  above  »nother,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
by  some  ^'experts,''  that  gold  dcpo^its  have  been  made 
at  different  periods  of  the  earth's  hi.-'tory The  mar- 
ble statue  to  Commodore  Perry,  to  be  erected  at  Cleve- 
land, on  Lake  Erie,  has  been  coutracted  for,  and  it  is  to 
be  ready  for  iuauguratiou  ou  the  10th  of  September, 
1860.  It  is  to  cost  .96000 Col.  Ju.^se  Reed  of  Marsh- 
field  has  just  received  a  jritent  for  a  new  pegging  ma- 
chine. Col.  Kecd  is  now  about  80  years  of  nge,  but  with 
a  mlud  as  active  and  vigorous  as  ever.  lie  Is  the  origt 
nator  of  over  twenty  dillcreut  inventions,  many  of  which 
are  applied  to  marine  purposes The  New  York  Her- 
ald says  that  a  measure  is  in  contemplation  by  which 
the  ocean  steamers  will  be  euabled  to  go  through  the 
Sound  instead  of  rounding  Sandy  Iluuk.  A  pier  is  to  be 
coustructed  on  the  East  Uiver,  from  which  the  stenmers 

will  sail A  pedler  was  recently  brought  before  J.  P. 

Emerson  of  Salmon  Falls,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Straf- 
ford county.  N.  11..  for  peddling  without  a  liceD?e,  when 
the  ju.-tice,  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  declared  the  pedler  law 

unconstitutionul,  and   ditmis»ed   the  complaint A 

German  in  New  York  recently  resolved  to  commit  suicide. 
He  applied  to  a  druggist  for  arfeoic.  but  the  druggist  had 
his  suspicions  aroused,  and  instead  of  the  poison,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  paper  of  powdered  chalk.  Uarman 
went  home,  swallowed  the  chalk,  and  then  yelled  lustily 

for  assistance.     He  was  promptly   relieved A  man 

was  brought  up  in  West  Troy,  N.  II.,  recently  on  the 
charge  of  an  assault  and  battery,  committed  on  the  per- 
son of  bis  wife.  While  iu  court  lie  atteoipted  to  settle 
the  matter  with  her,  and  to  this  end  gave  her  two  dollars 
and  a  kins.  She  took  the  kiss  and  money,  and  settled 
the  affair  immediately A  Norwegian  shoemaker  liv- 
ing in  Minnesota  has  obtained  ^17,000  for  a  piece  of  land 
near  Chicago,  which   he  bought  eleven  years  ago  for  the 

sum  of  S20 A  filUbuster  organization  for  a  descent 

into  Mexico,  to  assist  Miramou  against  Juarez,  is  said  to 
exist  in  Baltimore.  Seven  thou.<and  uieu  are  enrolled. 
Laud,  gold  and  silver  mines  are  the  inducements  held  out 

by  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise A  new  controversy 

with  Great  Britain  is  growing  up  in  the  Northwest.  The 
boundary  in  the  last  treaty  was  laid  down  iu  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  now  uncertain  whether  certain  waters 
and  islands  belong  to  Great  Britain  or  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. The  recent  gold  discoveries  in  Frazer  Kiver,  and 
the  consequent  inhux  of  settlers,   have  rendered  these. 

doubtful  islands  valuable Some  nights  ago,  Miss 

Silvia  Gore,  who  resides  in  Dudley.  Mass.,  had  occasion 
to  go  to  an  apartment  adjoining  her  sitting  room  ;  hav- 
ing no  lamp  with  her,  she  was  feeling  her  way  along, 
when  her  hand  alighted  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man,  evi- 
dently a  burglar,  who  had  been  attracted  thither  by  a 
rumor  of  money.  Miss  Gore  frcreamed — ran  to  a  neigh- 
bor'* house— brought  help  to  seize  the  ii.truder— but, 
siiigularly  enough,  found  that  he  had  not  naited  fur  her 

return Noticing  the     "Photography    of   Sound," 

a  Philadelphiau  would  like  to  see  the  shape  of  a  good 
long  -nore;  of  a  pig  squealing  under  a  gate;  of  a  thou- 
sand of  brick  f'illing;  of  au  alarm  of  fire;  of  the  bury^t- 
iug  of  a  barrel  of  sour  crout;    or  the   first   cannonade 

along  the  line  of  the  Ticino The  Liverpool  Juurual 

is  iu  favor  of  finishing  up  Louis  Napoleon  summarily. 
If  he  tries  to  do  anything  ou  the  water,  it  tays  every 
French  merchantman  should  be  captured,  every  French 
man-of-war  engaged  and  sunk,  or  carried  into  port;  the 
enemy  should  be  denied  time  to  prepare  to  escape;  and 
if  the  navy  does  its  duty,  as  it  thinks  it  assuredly  will, 
the  ocean  would  be  completely  under  Briiith  command 
in  one  month!  We  believe  the  Britisu  resolved  to  en- 
gage and  sink  every  American  man-of-wjir  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1812.  They  have  changed  their  minds  though, 
for  their  national  ships  invariably  ctruck  their  flags  to 

ours A  6ub.«!cription  h:is  been  raised  iu  Bangor,  Me  , 

and  given  as  a  testimonial  of  admiration  for  the  brave 
act  of  William  Bi-lger,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  who 
plu:iged  into  ;he  KendLskeag  stream,  a  short  time  biuce, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  saved  the  life  of  a  lad  named 
Albert  Tyler,  aged  heven  years,  the  circumstiiuces  of 
which  were  detailed  at  tie  time      '"  It  is  a  cold  one,  but 

I  must  go  itl''  were  hi.^   words Baibers   complain 

that  the  prevailing  custom  of  wearing  all  the  hair  that 
will  grow  ou  the  face,  has  decreased  their  bu.viness  at 

least  10  per  cent The  Home  Journal  says  of  Lady 

Morgan,  just  deJid  :  Her  **  false  front,"  which  was  inva- 
riably a  little  askew,  added  a  curiou.>ily  expressive  empha- 
sis to  her  witticisms.  Of  taste,  in  all  that  was  intended 
for  the  eye,  she  was  a  glariug  violation.  Her  costume, 
and  especially  her  head  dress,  seemed  always  an  inten- 
tional drollery.  No  chance  obwerver  would  have  taken 
Lady  Morgan,  as  dressed  for  a  dinner  or  evening  party, 
for  anything  but  au   Irish  washerwoman  in  her  Sunday 

gear A  regular  crusade  has   been  entered  into  by 

the  doctors  of  Paris  against  the  frightful  fashion  of  sttel 
stays,  brought  in  with  the  new  cut  of  drc^s  now  in  vogue. 
Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  a  report 
Pent  into  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  death  of  two  young  ladies  employed  in 
one  of  the  fiiAhionahlc  houses  of  the  place  to  show  off  the 
fashions.  These  young  ladies,  whose  sole  business  wns 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  Mngasin,  where  the  wonders  of 
the  imiiginatinn  of  the  proprietors  are  displayed,  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  degree  to  which  torture  could  be 
borne,  had  gradually  accustomed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
so  tight  that,  in  one  case  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel 
was  the  comequence,  and,  in  tin-  other,  congestion  of  the 
lungs  cariiod  off  the  victim  iu  a  few  hours The  in- 
telligent correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  6aye  "  the 


Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  done  in  fact  so  much  for  the 
soldier,  so  much  for  the  amt'lior<ition  of  the  ordinary 
hardships  of  his  life,  that  the  French  army  of  to-day 
loves  its  emperor,  and  would  follow  him  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  His  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Italy  will  be  the  signal  for  such  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
and  of  daring  feats  of  arms,  as  wilt  strike  terror  into  the 

ranks  of  the  euemy." The  Italians  of  New  York, 

numbering  i*everal  thousands,  are  said  to  be  divided  on 
the  war  question.  The  largest  party  teem  to  bo  firmly 
in  fftvor  of  Mazzini,  who  stands  aloof  from  the  present 

contest Another  new  theatre,  ou  a  grand  5Cale,  to 

cost  :i?100,OuO,  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  by  the  ■'  Company  fnr  the  Improvement  of 
the  Drama,"  recently»orgauizcd,  with  Dr.  N  K.  Mo^feley 
as  president A  Havana  correspondent  of  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury  says  that  several  small  Spanish  war  steamers, 
suitable  for  shoal  water  navigation,  are  cruising  along 
tue  banks  and  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Cuba,  looking  out 

for  fillibusters A  well  known  miser  recently  died  in 

New  Jersey,  leaving  ?.  large  sum  of  money,  which  will  go 
to  his  two  nephews.  He  was  eiglity  ^ears  old.  and  died 
with  the  firm  belief  thnt,  after  some  jears  of /lumber,  he 
should  return  to  this  earth  a  young  man,  when  he  is  to 
receive  his  property  with  iutere^t      His  heirs  seem  quite 

willing  to  take    the    moi  ev  on    those    terms Some 

thirty  young  Germans  have  left  Cincinnati  for  the  father 
land,  intending  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  Austria,  out  of 

their   di><like  of  Napoleon Mrs.    Partington   desires 

to  know  why  the  captaii.  of  a  ves.sel  cant  keep  a  memo- 
randum of  the  weight  of  his  anchor,  instead  of  weighing 
it  every  time  he  le-ves  port. 


Matters  in  General. 

Almost  all  the  predictions  with  regard  tc  hostilities  in 
Italy  seem  to  have  been  falsified  by  facts.  We  have  re- 
ceived iiews  of  insignificant  skirmishes,  of  marches  and 
counterouLfches,  when  we  looked  for  details  of  some  great 
battle,  which  may,  however,  come  to  hand  at  any  mo- 
ment — The  French  suffered  severely  from  the  weather  in 
crossing  the  Alps.  May  is  a  very  bad  season  for  a  moun- 
tain march  on  account  of  the  frequent  avalanches. — The 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  French  have  been  received 
at  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  their  columns 
have  reached  is  without  a  parallel.— The  liberals  have 
a  majority  over  the  conservatives  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. The  British  government  is  bringing  out  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  fifty 
battalions  are  to  be  added  to  the  line — The  queen's 
proclamation  for  the  increase  of  the  royal  navy  has  been 
gallantly  responded  to. — The  funeral  of  Von  Humboldt 
was  one  of  the  most  imposing  that  ever  took  place  in 
Berlin. — The  pope  is  in  trouble  and  the  Frjnch  regiments 
at  liome  have  been  placed  on  a  full  war  footing — The 
presence  of  the  emperor  of  France  in  Italy  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  military  movements  there  and  force  the 
Austrians  to  battle. — The  empress,  though  DOminally 
regent  of  France,  ha3  been  tied  down  and  restricted  in 
the  exercise  of  her  functions,  Louis  Napoleon  being  in 
fact  the  director  of  the  administration,  though  absent 
from  the  seat  of  government. — If  any  one  doubts  the  popu- 
larity cf  the  war  and  the  emperor  in  France,  he  has  only 
to  read  the  various  accounts,  not  only  of  Trench  jour- 
nals, but  of  English  and  American  letters,  describing  the 
cordial  feeling  and  enthusiasm  of  the  popular  manifesta- 
tions in  Paris  on  the  departure  of  Louis  Napoleon  for  the 
war. — In  London  an  attempt  to  get  up  an  open-air  meet- 
ing in  one  of  the  parks  fcr  the  purpose  of  sympathizing 
with  the  French  emperor  was  a  total  failure.  John  Bull 
still  suspects  the  son  of  his  uncle. — It  is  possible,  though 
hardly  probable,  that  even  yet  diplomacy  may  unravel 
the  Gordian  knot  of  the  Italian  question,  and  the  sword 
of  the  modern  Alexander  return  to  Its  scabbard. 

Viuwa  of  the  Uitramontanlsts. 

The  Paris  Univers,  the  organ  of  the  Ultramon*aDi.«ts, 
says;  "For  our  part,  we  know  only  two  enemies  to 
France — the  two  pointed  out  by  nature — England  for  the 
present,  and  Russia  in  the  future.  We  believe  that  Rus- 
sia menaces  Latin  civilization  with  oueof  the  most  memo- 
rable catastrophes  that  any  civilization  ever  had  to  un- 
dergo. Rus'ia  aspires  to  the  empire  of  the  world— to 
Constantinople  and  to  Rome,  and  tfven  now  this  dream  of 
her  old  ambition  cau  no  longer  be  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  a:iy  serious  mind  Fnince  should  be  the  heart 
and  arm  of  L'ltin  civilization— the  shield  that  covers 
Rome,  the  hand  that  ashists,  rai/es,  and  upholds  &1I 
Catholic  nations.  England  and  Russia  close  the  world 
against  us  and  against  the  gospel.  England  now,  Russia 
hereafter.  The  ves.sels  of  all  nations  only  traverse  the 
globe  with  a  passport  signed  by  England.  We  should 
have  wished  to  see  France,  as  protectress  of  the  great 
European  families,  give  the  world  to  them  by  upholding 
everywhere  the  true  religion." 

Bronze  of  Aluminum. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  discovery  of  a  new  •'  bronze  of  aluminum  "  was  an- 
nounced. This  production  is  said  to  be  of  extreme  hard- 
ness and  dur<tbiiity— not  breaking  like  ordinary  bronzes. 
It  is  admirable  for  works  of  art,  as  also  for  gun  barrels. 
The  inventor  proposed  to  cast  a  cannon  of  this  new 
bronzi;,  at  his  expense,  and  submit  it  to  all  the  usual 
experiments.  Marshal  Vaillant  attended  the  meeting, 
and  seemed  to  pay  great  attention  to  all  that  was  said  as 
to  the  military  uses  of  the  new  metal. 

Venice. 

Recently  the  colonel  of  a  Hungarian  regiment  was 
tried  by  court  martial  on  a  charge  of  having  attempted 
to  induce  his  command  to  agree  not  to  fight  against  the 
Italians,  lie  was  found  guilty,  ordered  to  be  shot,  and 
the  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execution. 

Turkey. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  in  the  London  Times  says 
by  extraordinary  measures  the  government  hope.s  soon  to 
have  an  army  of  220,(XX)  on  foot— the  writer  means, 
rather,  on  paper. 


Baron  Humboldt. 

Notwithstanding  the  excitement,  trouble  and  distress 
caused  by  the  war,  the  people  of  Europe  were  duly  im- 
pressed and  affected  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Baroa 
Humboldt.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  September  14,  1769. 
In  pursuit  of  scientific  facts,  he  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  America.  He  attempted 
the  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  and  reached  the  height  of 
19,300  feet.  In  1829  he  vis'itcd  Siberia.  The  cro«n  work 
of  his  laborious  and  valuable  life  was  his  '-Cosmos," 
wherein  he  contemplates  all  created  things  as  limbed 
together  and  forming  one  whole,  animated  by  internal 
forces. 

The  Vivandiere. 

As  one  of  the  regiments  was  passing  the  Tuilcries  on 
its  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  a  Vivandiere  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks,  holding  a  little  girl  of  six  years  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  for  the  empress's  private  secretary.  Hav- 
ing found  bim.  fhe  said:  ''This  is  my  child.  I  leave 
her  to  the  ompre.'^s.  well  knowing  that  she  will  take  care 
of  her  till  I  come  ba  k  from  fighting  the  Austrians." 
As  soon  as  the  empref>s  beard  of  this  incident,  she  gave 
orders  that  the  child  should  be  properly  cared  for,  and 
the  story,  duly  circulated,  of  course  gave  her  a  wonder- 
ful popularity  among  the  troops. 

Hecruitmg  the  Finances. 

Louis  Napoleon's  plan  for  filling  his  treasury  is  to  open 
a  national  subsciiption  to  a  loan  of  five  hundred  utillioua 
of  francs.  He  successfully  pursued  thi.5  financial  policy 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  now  that  the  war  spirit  is 
up  in  France,  there  wiil  be  no  trouble  in  completing  the 
loan.  To  make  the  people  the  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment is  the  surest  way  to  secure  their  loyalty  and  tran* 
quillity. 

A  short  Campaign. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  the  superior  oflicers  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  by  the  emperor  before  their  departure,  his 
majesty  .«!aid  to  the  officers  on  bidding  them  adieu: 
''  We  are  going  to  have  a  summer's  work  of  it,  but  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  hunt  together  at  Coropeigne  in 
September."  His  majesty  limits  the  war  to  four  months. 
It  is  said  he  never  appeared  so  gay  and  joyous  ba  at 
present. 

Prince  Napoleon. 

The  Prince  Napoleon,  according  to  the  Picdmontose 
journals,  will  command  a  dirision  of  their  army  under 
the  direct  orders  of  the  king.  It  appears  to  be  true, 
that  it  was  the  mortification  shown  by  Gen.  Saint  Jean 
d'Angely,  and  the  counsels  of  friends,  which  induced  the 
emperor  to  change  his  mind  in  regnrd  to  putting  the 
prince  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 

The  Duke  de  Chartres. 

The  young  Duke  of  Chartres,  second  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  year  of  military  tuition  at  tho 
school  in  Turin  will  end  in  June,  has  demanded  and  will 
receive  an  appointment  in  the  S-irdinian  army.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  that,  not  being  able  to  serve  In  the 
French  army,  he  should  be  proud  to  fight  by  its  side  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Piedmoatese. 

English  Chapel  in  Paris. 

The  bishop  of  London,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  conti- 
nen'al  committee  of  the  Colonial  Church  and  School 
Society,  has  obtained  the  chapel  in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau, 
Paris,  from  the  British  government.  A  deputiition  from 
England  will  visit  Paris  to  confer  with  the  English 
residents  in  ordir  to  secure  the  reopening  of  the  chapel 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Milan. 

The  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  for  the 
war  of  independence  has  spread  to  the  fair  sex.  At  Milan 
a  society  of  Sisters  of  Charity  has  been  formed,  like 
those  of  the  Crimea,  who  propose  to  go  to  camp  and 
nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  most  'distin- 
guished, wealthy,  and  beautiful  ladies  of  Milan  have 
joined  this  association. 

Secrecy  in  the  War  movements. 

The  electric  telegraph  will  modify  materially  the  mode 
of  warfare,  since  but  a  day  is  required  to  carry  news  all 
round  Europe  from  one  camp  to  another,  and  the  best 
laid  plan  may  be  frustrated  by  a  too  careless  publicity. 

The  Armstrong  Gun. 

The  French  claim  to  have  invented  the  gun  for  which 
Armstrong  has  just  been  knighted  by  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  French  claimant  ie  Mr.  Petin  Gaudct,  a  me- 
chanic of  Rive  de-Gicr. 

Kossuth. 

It  is  said  by  Tlungarians  that  Kossuth  passed  through 
Paris  a  few  days  ago. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Proverbial  and  Mor.m  THonoiiTS.    By  Charles  Henrt 
Hanukr.    Boston:  Mayhvw  &  Baker.    18mo.    pp.204. 
1859. 
A  collection  of  sensible  thoughts  and  ideas  expressed 

in  the  form  of  fupper's  Proveibial  Philosophy. 

Base  Ball  Plavkr's  Pocket  Companion  -^^ickct  Plat- 
kk's  Pocket  Companion.  Boston:  Mayhew  &  Baker. 
These  two  manunls  are  clear,  authentic  and  complete, 
well  illustrated,  and  just  the  thing  for  amateurs  of  the 
above  popular  games.  The  publishers  of  the  above  works 
are  enterprising  and  spirited  young  men.  and  we  learn 
with  pleasure  that  they  are  prospering  in  their  business. 

Life  of  Torquato  Tasso.  By  J.  H.  Wiffen.  New  York  : 
Deli.<»8er  &  Ptoctor,  503  Broadway.  18mo.  pp.  280. 
185t* 

A  welcome  volume  of  the  deservedly  popular  "  House- 
hold library."  The  narrative  itself  is  a  classic,  and  tho 
appendix  by  Sismondi  on  Tasso 's  great  epic  renders  the 
work  complete  Very  pleasant  prefatory  matter,  too, 
from  the  pen  of  0.  A.  Wight,  the  American  editor,  pre- 
cedes the  text. 

To  Cuba  and  Back.  A  Vacation  Vovage.  By  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  pp.  288. 
Mr.  Dana  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  readable  and 
sketchy  volume  upon  this  ■'  Gem  of  the  Antilles,""  quite 
original  in  its  way,  and  attractive  enough  to  hold  the 
reader's  iuterest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  It  does 
not  ptetend  to  be  anything  more  than  a  plea.smnt  journal 
of  a  brief  tropical  vint,  and  should  not  therefore  be  crit- 
clzed  in  any  other  light. 


BALLOU'S   nCTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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T^  T'.KMS  roR  ADVeBTisiio  —  Tiitmlii-fiy  mils  per 
tine  Advertiseinents  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
TKDce  of  tUe  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  occupies  ^mtrtfcn  //ai/s  lu  printing:      Address 

M    M    KKLLOU,  Publishrr  anrl  Propr  if  lor. 

No.  22  Wiuter  Street. 


NEW  STEREOSCOPES  AND  PICTURES. 

AT    PRICKS    VABTING    FROM 

75  ccnl»*  upwards  for  8TeKKOSt'OPE3. 
lO  fi'iilm         "  *^    IMCTURK3. 

Among  the  latter  are, 
N  K  W    VIEWS    IN     K  O  »  T  O  N    OF 

Churrh  Green,  Summer  St  , 
Kiiifjt'f*  (Jhiipel, 

tit    PauPrt  Church, 
Whithrop  IIou,"e. 
United  StatrH  Hotel, 
Tremoiit  House, 

U'nrrcMter  lUilroad  BtaHOD, 
C'hauncy  Street. 
Washington  Street, 
Uiirrison  Avenue, 
Ucaron  S(reet, 

Hancock  Iloujie.  interiors, 
State  Street  Block. 
The  Mull^ou  the  ('ommon,etc. 
With  many  others  in  prepanttiou.     Also, 

VIEWS   IN  MOUNT  AUBURN. 

£ii;;lnnfl,  Irrlaii«l, 

Mcolliiiid,  Frttnee, 

llfily,  <>irriiiniiy, 

Hpain,  KiiHMia, 

I  !■  <■  i  a  y  Pyre  ii4*eH  j 

The  Holy  Land— Kondon — Paris — Rome — Venice— Edin- 
burgh—Moscow—  St  Petersbnrgh  — of  Groups — Statuary 
—  Kuintt,  et<:  .  et<'.,  newly  received  every  few  days,  and 
for  paie  at  the  bookstore  of 

Mll^LIAITl  P.  TE\VK!<BrRV, 

aO*^   WASHINGTON  SCREEr. 

A  BRILLIANT  NOVKL. 


WE  SHALL  jeUaLISH  JUNE  FIRST, 

S  E  A  C  L  I  F  r  : 

OB,    THE 

MYSTERY    OF    THE    WESTERVELTS. 

BY  J.  W.  DbFOUEST, 

Author    of    ^^  Oriental    Arqvointance^''^    '■^European    Ac- 
quaintance,''^  etc. 

This  la  a  5tory  of  American  Life,  embrncing  some  fea- 
tures of  society  and  traits  of  character  that  are  as  new  as 
they  are  striking  nnd  natural.  The  personages  intro- 
duced are  very  few  in  number;  and  the  interest  centres 
in  the  family  upon  which  the  hero  makes  a  call,  in  the 
tirst  chapter.  The  plot  is  remarkable  for  its  ingenious 
pimplieity.  The  reader's  curiosity  is  aroused  »t  the  out- 
set by  the  appearnnce  of  a  mystery.  Each  step  in  the 
development  of  the  story  seems  about  to  disclo  e  the 
dreadful  secret;  but  the  true  solution  will  not  be  guessed, 
even  by  the  most  inveterate  readers  of  fiction,  until  the 
catastrophe  comes.  The  st>le  of  the  narration  is  full  of 
spirit,  and  the  various  dramatis  ptrsvna  are  finely 
sketched  and  contracted. 

**  Sbaclifp  ''  will  be,  without  question,  the  most  fasci- 
nating novel  of  the  season. 

In  one  handsome  volume,  duodecimo,  466  pp.,  beauti- 
ftjlly  printed      Price,  SI  25. 

The  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 

Copies  sent,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 

rUlLLirS,  SAMPSON  &  Co  ,  ruBLisiiEKS, 
13  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTJN. 

OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE, 

BOSTON. 
New  Parasols,  Cheap! 
New  Embroideries. 
New  Ribbons. 
New  White  Goods. 
New  Linen  Goods. 

New  Embroidered  Hdkfs. 
New  Thread  Laces. 

New  Linen  Cambrics. 
New  Skirts,  made  from  fine  Jaconet. 
Cambrics  Tucked,  a  very  desirable  article. 

EXAMINE. 

Our  prices  are  such  that  jou  will  not  leave  without 
buying  somethiDg. 

CUSIIMAN    &    BROOKS. 

NOKTHERN 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Co., 

OF  LONDON. 


New  Laces. 
New  Gloves. 
New  Hosiery. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


laoorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


Nubwribi'd  Capital ^0,408,000. 

Paul  up  Capital  and  .otiirplUM. .    -J,  194,000. 
Annual  Rcrcnuc,  nearly  1,000,000. 

FOR    INSURANCE    APPLY   TO 

OLIVER  BREWSTER, 

ATTOKNEY  AKD  UENliKAL  AGENT, 
IVo.  4  Stale  Slrttct. 


F.  S.  PHEI^PiSI,  Resident  Secretary, 

4w       A.  I.  SAWVEK,  Surrcyor.         june4 

SAMUEL,  ITIASIIRY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(dp    one   FlIOHT    OF   STAIRS  ) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

III?"  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         June4  tf 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEES 

AIVD  TEAC'lIEKS. 

The  publishers  would  Invite  the  attention  of  School 
Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  superior  merits  of 

SARGENT'S    SERIES 

—  OP  — 

ST.INDAKD  SCHOOL,  READERS, 

By  Epes  Sargent, 
Author  of  the  -'.standard  Speaker.'  etc  ,  etc. 

COMPRISING    THE    FOI.I.OWINO  : 

TUB  STANDAKD  6th   (or   l.<t  Class)   UEADEK,   12mo, 

480  pp. 
THE  STANDAKD  4Tn  RE\DKIl,  12mo.  836  pp. 
TUB  STAND  litD  3d  RKADEK,  I2rao,  212  pp. 
THE  STANDARD  2d  llEADEIl,  lllu.^tratcd,  16iuo,216pp 
THE  STANDARD  1st  READER,  Illustrated.lSmo,  120pp. 
THE  ST.4NDARD  ILLUSTRATED  PRIMER,  18mo,  CO  pp. 
THE  STANDARD  SPELLER,  12mo,  180  pp. 
THE  STANDARD  ,»M.\LLER  SPELLER,  18mo,  60  pp. 

The  above  new  and  thorough  scries  of  School  Books 
have  met  with  unprecedented  success;  more  than  a  mil- 
lion coptrs  have  already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points 
of  superiority  are — 1.  The  appropri.ite  character  and 
variety  of  the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  and  la- 
bor evident  in  the  preparation.  2  The  drilling  exercises 
and  the  simple  system  of  referencs.  by  which  accuracy 
of  pronunri;ition  is  secured  3.  The  Explanatorjr  Index, 
by  which  difflcult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for 
etxmology  is  inculcated.  4  Superiority  in  the  careful 
graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  dilTerent  otp.irities. 

5.  Superioiity  in  the  mechanicjil  execution,  paper,  bind- 
ing, etc.,  and  in  the  wood  cuts  in    the  smaller  books. 

6.  In  the  Sp'dler,  a  scientific  classification  of  words,  with 
Dictation  Exercises,  coinbis.ing  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  instruction  in  this  branch. 

piiiL,L.iP!<(,  .»»a:tipsoiv  &  Co., 

may28  2w        No.  13  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

THE  BtST  REMEDY 

THE  BEST  REMEDY 

For  Coughs,  Colds  and  Influenza. 
For  Coughs,  Colds  and  Influenza. 

A  CEKTAIN  EEMEDT 

A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 
For  Whoopins;  Cough,  Croup  and  AMihnia. 
For  H'hoopiii2{  CoukIi,  Croup  an«l  Anlhuia. 

A  SURE  CLRE 
A  SURE  CURE 

For  Broiu-Iiitis  and  Sore  Throat. 
For  Bronchitis  and  Sore  Tliroat. 

A  SOVEREIGN  KALM 
A  SUVEKEIUT'   K.lliM, 

For  all  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

For  all  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

IT  RELIEVES  AT  ONCE. 
IT  RELIEVES  AT  ONCE. 

IT  EIFLCTS 

A    PERMANENT    CURE. 
A    PERMANENT    CURE. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 
BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 

The  only  genuine  has  the  written  signature  of  "  I. 
Butts,''  as  well  as  the  printed  name  of  the  Proprietors, 
SETH  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  Boston,  on  the  outside  wrap- 
per, therefore  be  not  deceived. 

FOR    SALE    BY 
THE  VARIOUS  DRUGGISTS  IN   BOSTON., 

AND  IN 

ALL   OTHER   PLACES. 

FE-MALE  DISEASES. 

A  LARGE  proporUon  of  the  female  sex  suffer  from 
some  irregularity  in  the  menstrual  secretion  All 
such  sufferers,  whether  from  suppression.  exces.sive  flow, 
or  painful  discharge,  can  find  sure  and  permanent  relief 
in  the  well-tried  PEltOVIAN  SYRUP,  which  acts  in  such 
casus  almost  tike  magic. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  AND  — 

COLLECT  lOlV       OFFICE, 

No.  ti5  Minte  Mirect. 

IOANS  negotiiited.  and  all  other  bu^tnoss  connected 
J  witli  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
enil  Brokfiitge  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PUOVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DUAPTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 

LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  y.  OAVIS,  JOSEPH  W    DAVIS, 

eoffly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

WAftTED. 

/^  ArA  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
^^yj  agents,  in  a  businf.'js  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  :ffiOO  per  month.  A  capital  of  S5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  nil  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BR')\VN  &  Co., 

june4  3m  llookset,  N.  H. 


A    SUPKRB    BOOK. 

"COlJI\TllY    LIFE." 

A  GREAT  AGRICTJLITJRAL  WORK, 

COVERISO   TUB   WIIOLB    OROU:*D    OP 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE, 

AMD 

IjniidMcapc   fNni'clcniiiff* 

With  22.5  sup'^rb  illustration",   designel    and   engr'.red 
*  expre^ljr  f^^i'  the  work,  by  euiineut  arti.^ts. 

BY  R.  MORRIS  (^OPELAND.  Esq. 

SUCH  a  work  as  the  nbove  lias  long  bern  needed,  com- 
bining ill  one  volume  a  whole  Ljbniry  of  Facts,  arid 
tlie  expfrienres  of  the  best  .\gricuituri.-ts  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, brought  down  to  the  preteiit  day.  and  all  ar- 
r-jnged  in  months,  so  that  any  cultivator  of  the  soil,  be 
he  the  propriettT  of  hundrrds  of  acres,  or  of  a  einple 
acre  c:in  Imve  before  him  a  practical  Manual,  or  nither 
an  Encyclopedia,  divided  into  uionrhs.  showing  bim  at  a 
single  glarce  jii.«t  what  he  mu.-*!.  do  in  <'very  moiith  in 
the  .tear,  when  to  plow,  when  to  plant,  and  what  to  plant, 
how  to  plow,  and  how  to  plant,  from  the  smallest  (lower 
to  (he  cereals  which  sustain  life.  Al.=o  the  moHt  complete 
description  of  the  manner  of  constructing  and  managing 
Hot  //(fi/.if,*,  containing  a  thorough  tn-ati.^e,  with  full  il- 
lu.-.trutions.  on  A'o^f  Culture.  tog*-ther  with  descriptions 
of  the  principal  Flowers.  Plants,  and  Shrubs,  which  can 
be  cultivated  here,  and  how  to  cultivate  them,  and  the 
mo!*t  elab->rate  treatise  yet  published  on  LandscapkGar- 
PKNINO.  with  numerous  plans  fur  U_\ing  out  pnnlfns^  or 
fielfis.  or  entirf  farms,  with  complete  plans  and  descrip- 
tions for  drait  ing  lands. 

Mr.  *;opeland  i.H  wl-II  known  in  his  profession;  he  has 
made  it  tue  euthu.«iastic  study  of  his  life,  and  probably 
there  is  not  u  man  living  in  this  country  who  is  better 
qualified  than  he  for  so  gre'*t  an  undertaking.  And  that 
he  has  a<-quitted  himself  nobly  in  this  great  work  which 
be  DOW  oifers  to  the  public,  we  have  tlie  testimony  of 
several  of  our  most  distinguished  Agriculturists,  who 
have  examined  \\\»  proof  sheets 

The  work  ii  publi.-*hed  in  one  sup&rh  Sro  volume  of  800 
pni;es,    witli    225    elegant    illuslralions.      PRIC£,     Thbee 

DOI.HHS. 

In  order,  however,  to  place  .'•o  valuable  •>  work  (which, 
in  the  language  of  a  gentleman  ot  high  culture  and  ex- 
tennivc  experience,  who  has  read  all  the  proof  sheets). 
•'  contains  more  nnd  b'tler  information  tlinn  any  six  books 
on  those  siihjeets,^'  within  the  revcii  of  all,  we  shall  issue 
an  edition  on  smaller  paper  and  sell  for  Two  Dollars, 
<]epeDdiiig  OQ  large  sales  to  compensate  us  fur  the  large 
outlay. 

We  want  a  few  first  rate  Agents,  and  only  a  few. 
We  want  those  who  have  h,.  1  e.rpfnenri:  in  Sflling  books 
of  this  high  order.  Wc  will  give  such  a  territory  suffi- 
deutly  large  to  employ  thera  constantly  for  one  year. 

All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  publishers. 

In  ordering  single  copies  by  mail,  please  state  which 
edition  is  wanted.  .lOIIX  P.  JEA'Err  &  Co  , 

may28  2w  No.  20  Washiugtoa  Street,  Boston. 

THE    ONLY    POSITIVELY 


FIRE    PROOF    SAFE 


MARLANIVS  PAT^:^T,  of  which  Dr.'s  C.  T. 
Jackson  and  A.  A.  Hayes,  assayers  to  the  State  of 
Mas8achn*-etts.  assert,  **  the  door-way  (the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  a  safe)  to  be  as  fire  proof  a«  tlie  walls,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  safe;  and  secure  in 
any  fire,  the  intensity  of  which  is  less  thau  sufflcieut  to 
melt  the  mass  of  iron  and  ►tone." 

Messrs.  Cochran  &  Hall,  of  New  Orleans,  say  at  the 
burning  of  our  warehouse,  .hily  8.  1868  *•  your  sale  had 
as  severe  a  test  as  is  possible  to  imagine,  no  water  being 
thrown  upon  it.  Our  fears  regarding  it,  and  a  Salaman- 
der Safe  of  another  manufacture,  were  partially  realized 
by  the  r/estrurtion  of  thr  latter^  while  the  entire  contents 
of  your  safe  were  preserved  froai  the  slightest  damage.-' 

At  the  burning  of  the  I'ioneer  Mechanics  Shop  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt..  .\pril  14,  1858,  *'  the  heat  was  so  intense  in 
the  divipion  which  the  safe  stood  that  it  melted  the  ma- 
chinery into  masses,  so  that  out  of  some  thirty  tons  not 
half  a  ton  was  fit  for  use  again — while  the  entire  contents 
of  the  safe,  books,  papers,  and  $6000  in  notes  were 
uninjured.'" 

Especial  attention  f^iven  to  desisting  safes  for  house  vse.' 
M.  B.  BIG  BLOW  &  ANSON  H\RDY, 

Manufacturers,  32  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  No.  91  Magazine  Street  New  Orleaas, 
Agent.  ap23eop3m 

PATENT 

GLASS  LETTERS  AXD  ^XMERALS, 

IN   A  VARIETY  OF  COLORS, 

Firmliy  Affixed  on  Plate  and  Sheet  Glass, 

Window  Panes,  etc., 

BY  THE  PATENT  CLASS  LETTER  Co., 

483    BKOADAVAY,   TSEW    YORK. 

E.    H.    RICE,    AGENT, 

109  Court  Street,  BomIoii. 

Sy^"  Letters  and  Numerals  ia  Gold,  Silver,  Ruby,  Blue. 
Amber,  etc. 

[C/^  in  ordering  please  gire  the  size  of  Glass  on  which 
the  Letters  are  to  be  placed.  5w  ma}  21 

HAM)EL'S  OKATOKIO,  "THE  MESSIAH." 
A   new  and  superior  octavo  edition   of  Handera 
Sdcred  Oratorio,  '•  The  .Messiah."     Price,  75  cents.    Su- 
perbly bound  in  Orim.«on  Cloth,  Embossed,  SI  ^. 
Published  by  OLIVER  ]>IT!i(OI\  &-  Co. 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  IIOSTON. 

GAS  ST£AK  BROILERS. 

T^IIE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
th't  a  touiih  h'''-f  steak  wh^n  cooked  iji  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  erjually  as  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  firw. 
Gnn  Cooking  AppnratiiM. 

OnH  Flat-iron  llcnfcr^. 

Vias  Fixinrei^  and  Pipe*. 

W  .    F  .    S  H  A  ^v , 

may23  tf        174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

NEW  SPRINO  TROIIVIINOS. 

J.     C.     OSGOOD, 

19  WINTER  STREET, 

Has  just  received,  and  is  constantly  receiving,  NEW 
STYLE.-*  OF  DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  which  the  Uidies  are 
invited  to  examine.  tf  niay28 


ECONOMISE! 
TO   FAMILIES   IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous 

CHINA   TE.l   W.4RE5IOir.SE, 

l'.)S   ^VnthiiiKlon  Nt.,  Boxlon, 


^iSSl 


And   there  is  hardly  a  fimily  viithia 
twenty  miles  of  Boston  where  our 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

Are  not  used 


We  sell  every  descrip- 
tion of 

GREEN  AND  BLACK  TEAS, 

And  onr  price.**  range  from  25  cents 
per  pound  up  to  one  dollar.  We  sell  (food  family  tea 
(blark)  fur  35  centx.  by  the  package  of  five  pounds;  also 
good  Younj?  II} son  (green)  for  'io  rents. 

The  above  tea^  are  a^  good  as  are  usually  sold  la  coun- 
try stores  for  60  cents  per  pound. 

WE  BUY  MOKE  TE.IS  AM)  COFFEES, 

And  !>*t\\  more  and  cheaper  than  any  other  establishment 
in  New  England. 

Our  COKPEOS  arc  FRESH  everyday,  and  for  purity- 
are  unrivalled. 

Teas  neatly  picked  in  t*fn  pound  chesU,  for  family  use. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  g^iug  to  the  railroads, 
wc  have. 

BRANCH     STORES 

At  No.  1)5  Union  Street,  two  doors  from  the  corner  of 

Hanover  Styet  (red  store). 

At  110  Court  Street  (.-^tore  painted  red). 

.\t  corner  of  Beach  and    \lbany  Streets. 

At  corner  of  Washington  and  Pine  Streetji. 

Call  on  u«  when  you  come  to  Boston,  nod  give  our 
good."  a  trial 

Orders  solicited  by  express. 

TIIOMA.S  G.  AVIIVTAI.,, 

mayU  4w  198  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON. 

PAPER     WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Nos  89AKB93MILK  8THEET.  and  94  CONGRESS  ST., 
IinporferH  and   1>ralcri>  in  nil   ilorrip- 
lionn   of    I'npri',    l*npor  .*^lorli,    nnd 
Itlnnufnclnrci'H'ITIalrrinlN.  Prim- 
ing,    AVrilinjo;,     nnd     t'niorrd 
I*apori«,    of    every    Tsricly, 
MADE    TO    ORDER. 
■p30  3m 

K^      Sotnething  J\%w!      -=0 

^^^  Agents  wanted,  to  go  into  a  -^ 
^^  New  and  Honorable  Businesa,  -O 
1^^  xohich  xoUl  pay  from  $15  to  $30  ■=a 
'^^  loeekhj.  Nolluillbun;.  Satisfac--^^ 
^^^  tio7i  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  -^ 
^^^  for  particulars,  which  are  free.  -^ 

S.  M.  lUYRICK  k  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


1:7- 


-O 


CoughS)  Colds  and  ConsumptioD. 

rr^HE  late  Rfv.  Dr.  LEONARD  WOODS,  Abbott  Pro- 
,1     fesKor  of  Theology  in  Andover,  Mass.,  wrote: 

'•  Gentlemen, — From  a  long  u.*e  of  the  Vegetable  Pul- 
7rwnari/  Bnlsmn  in  my  family  circle  and  among  theological 
student?*,  I  regard  it  ns  a  safe  and  trticacious  medicine.'' 

Owiog  to  an  unprecedented  sale  and  popularity  of 
over  fAtr/y  gears' standing,  there  are  many  counterfeits 
and  imitutionx,  ag.jnst  which  the  public  are  cautioned. 

Inquire  lor  the  article  by  its  whole  namk, 

''  VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM.  ' 

Prepared  only  by  RKED,  CUTLER  &  CO..  Druggisto, 
33  India  Street.  Boston.  Mass.,  and  sold  by  apothecaries 
and  country  merchants  generally.  Price,  targe  size,  Slj 
small  size.  50  cents.  Iie4w3ai         11 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    ^k    Co.'a 

Amisbican,  French.  IIom(eopatiiic,akd  Vanilla  Prbhicic 
Chocolate,  Preparid  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluule  Uom(Eop.\tbic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Cthbraud  as  nutriUvf,  saiutartj  and  delicious  bt(verag«s, 

For  more  than  tliree-foiirtlis  of  a  century^  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  states.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  D3  speptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray.  New  York; 
Wm.  S.  Grant.  Phihidelphia;  T.  V.  Brundigc.  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTER  BAKKK  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

PARSONS    <&    GIBKY, 

STAMPERS   OP  EMBROIDERIES, 

3ml.5  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 

»80.  CRAY'S  SOO. 

Double  Thread  Sewing  Machine. 

tf  I...  TVUNER,  AkI.>  IVo.  63  t'anil  »l.  ap23 


Smoke— Smokers— Smoking. 

I  RECEIVING  per  each  .^tenmcr  a  supeiior  a.«sortment 
V  of  MKEItSCUAUM  PIPE-.  TIHES  and  TRIM- 
MINGS. Pijes  repaired  and  MOUNTED  in  any  variety 
of  style.  FltEUEKlCK  BROWN,  Apothecary, 

ma)7tf  68  Washington,  cor.  of  State  Street. 


MATTRESSES 
Of  best  Curled  Hair,  Live  Geese  Feathers,  Steam 
Purified,  Beds  and  Bedding^. 
PEWS   Lined  and   Cushioned.     Mattresses   and  Beds 
renovated  in  a  superior  manner  by 

JAMES    U.    HAiiLETT, 

lle4w.3m  16  Dock  Square  &.31  Faneuil  Hall  Square. Boston. 

DESIUftING  AND  ViOOD  ENGRAVlKti. 
KILBURN    &    MALLORY, 
96    WASIItNGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 
Refer  to  Ballou's  Pictorial.  3m  13 
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EUROPE  *N  SOVEREIGNS. 

Tho  interest  felt  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
has  induced  us  to  give  on  this  page  a  group  of 
portraits,  of  those  sovereigns  who  are  engaged 
in  hostilities,  or  who  are  directly  affected  by  tho 
present  troubles.  They  were  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Kilbum,  from  reliable  authorities,  and 
groupsd  together  gracefully,  with  the  flags  and 
arms  ot  their  different  States.  Conspicuous  in 
tho  group  is  Louis  Napoleon  (No.  1),  by  all  odds 
the  foremost  man  of  Europe  to-day ;  a  states- 
man of  consummate  ability,  and  now  appearing 
for  tho  first  time  in  a  now  light  as  a  warrior.  He 
has  taken  the  field  with  the  good  wishes  of  a  vast 
majority  of  his  people — a  fact  which  can  no 
longer  be  contested.  It  was  enough  for  France 
to  know  that  their  emperor  was  to  lead  the  Gallic 
ongles  once  more  against  the  Austrian*  to  rally 
them  around  him.  It  remains  to  bo  seen  what 
laurels  he  will  win  in  his  new  career,  and  how 
tho  sons  of  those  crushed  by.  French  guns  at 
Marpngo,  pointed  by  the  first  Napoleon,  will 
face  the  terrible  artillery  wielded  by  the  second. 
And  if  victorious,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
use  Louis  Napoleon  will  make  of  his  victory. 
Will  he  commit  or  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
victor  of  Marengo — tho  victim  of  Waterloo  ? 
The  scro  id  in  the  group  of  portraits  is  that  of 
Francis  Joseph  Charles,  the  youthful  Emperor  of 


Austria,  bom  August  18,  1830.  Ho  takes  tho 
field  to  fight  desperately  in  defence  of  his  Italian 
possessions.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  shown  him- 
self well  fitted  to  wield  a  des|)otic  sceptre.  On 
ascending  the  throne,  he  promised  to  give  freedom 
and  a  constitutional  government  to  his  country. 
Yet  the  first  act  of  the  young  monarch  was  to 
dissolve  the  national  assembly  met  atKreimsier; 
the  second,  to  cancel  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Hungary.  By  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  of  Bua- 
sia,  he  succeeded  in  crushing  tho  Hungarians, 
while  his  field-marshal  Radctzy  secured  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  kingdom. 
Yet  when  Russia  saw  England  and  France  ar- 
rayed against  her  in  the  Crimean  war,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  held  aloof,  and  it  is  doubtless 
to  reward  him  for  his  lukcwarmness  and  ingrati- 
tude, that  Alexander  II.  i*  affiliated  with  Louis 
Napoleon.  In  1851  this  liberal  young  monarch 
declared  that  his  ministers  must  be  responsible 
to  no  other  political  authority  beside  tho  throne, 
and  added  ;  "  The  cabinet  must  swear  uncondi- 
tional fidelity,  as  also  the  engagement  to  fulfil 
all  my  ordinances  and  resolutions.  It  will  belts 
duty  to  carry  out  my  will  concerning  all  laws  and 
administrative  acts,  whether  considered  necessary 
by  the  ministers  or  originating  with  me."  Fran- 
cis Joseph  a.scended  the  throne  December  2,  1849, 
on  the  abdication  of  his  oncle,  Ferdinand  I.  Ho 


is  the  eldest  son  of  the  archduke  Francis  Charles, 
cession,  and  of  the  princess  Sophia. 

Tho  King  of  Sardinia  (No.  .3),  Victor  Em- 
manuel Albert  Eugene  Ferdinand  Thomas,  now 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  Italian  indopen-. 
dence,  was  born  Marcli  2,  1820.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  in  connection  with  present  events,  that,  by 
marriage,  he  is  first  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  He  held  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Savoy 
until  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara,  March  24, 
1849,  when  his  father,  Charles  Albert,  abdicated 
in  his  favor.  He  thus  commenced  to  reign  at  a 
disastrous  period  in  tho  history  of  his  country, 
and  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  victorious  Austrians.  He  has  been  sec- 
onded, of  late,  by  the  brilliant  talents  and  lofty 
patriotism  of  his  minister,  Count  Cavour.  The 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Clotilde, 
with  Prince  Napoleon,  strengthened  the  alliance 
of  Sardinia  with  France,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
intimate  association  which  ha«  brought  the  French 
emperor  in  arms  to  Sardinia,  to  fight  in  behalf  of 
its  gallant  sovereign.  Our  fourth  portrait  is  a 
likeness  of  Leopold  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, who  ha.1  just  abandoned  his  duchy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Italy.  He  was  born  in  Florence,  October  3, 1797. 
While  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  father  was  driven 
from  his  Spates  by  the  French.   He  was  educated 


partly  in  Germany,  and  returned  to  Florence  in 
1815.  It  is  said  that,  from  1815  to  1848,  his 
government  was  the  most  liberal  in  Italy.  IIo 
built  roads  and  bridges,  encouraged  the  arts  and 
literature,  patronized  science  and  education,  and 
especially  favored  agriculture.  He  accomplished 
a  good  deal  of  good,  as  any  absolute  ruler  can 
when  be  happens  to  be  n  good  man.  But  ho 
was  opposed  to  the  republican  party,  and  in  the 
great  convulsions  of  1 848  he  loft  his  dominions, 
as  he  has  done  recently.  During  his  absence  a 
republic  was  proclaimed,  but  the  grand  duke  was 
restored  by  Austrian  bayonets,  and  an  Austrian 
army  quartered  in  the  duchy  to  put  down  liberal 
sentiments.  We  have  not  omitted,  as  likely  to 
be  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  the  troubles  of 
Italy,  Pius  IX.,  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  belongs 
to  the  noble  family  of  Feretti,  and  was  bom  at 
Senegaglia,  in  1792.  He  was  elected  pope  by 
the  conclave,  June  14,  1846.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  his  temporal  administration  was  very 
liberal,  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Austria. 
Ho  afterwards  failed  to  fulfil  the  expectation?  of 
the  Italian  liberals.  In  1648  be  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  Rome,  which  he  re-entered  after  the 
republic  was  crushed,  escorted  by  French  dra- 
goons, April  12,  18.50.  The  remaining  head  is 
that  of  Princo  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  has  not 
mado  a  conspicuous  figure  in  European  politics. 
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I  iWritteo  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 

^WILLIAM  WAITE. 

THE  SXOBY  OF  A  CONDEMNED  FELON. 


BT    JAMES     FKANKLIN    FITT8. 

It  is  midnight.  The  busy  hum  of  indastry 
from  the  village  has  long  since  ceased,  and  the 
last  twinkling  light  has  vanished  from  the  win- 
dows. Darkness  and  silence  have  settled  over 
the  cottage-roofs,  and  all  is  peace. 

I'caco  did  I  say  ?  The  midnight  murderer 
may  not  walk  abroad  with  his  weapon  drawn,  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary  may  not  be  lighted,  but 
villany  still  livts.  Beneath  the  shelter  of  those 
lowly  roofs  how  many  plots  and  plans  replete 
with  wrong  are  being  warmed  to  life?  How 
many  hypocritic  spoilers  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phans have  knelt  to-night  and  thanked  their 
Maker  that  they  are  not  as  other  men.  How 
many  hands  have  mixed  the  cup  and  held  it  to 
the  brother's  lip,  wickedly  careless  of  the  conse- 
qnenco  ?  Yet  this  is  not  crime;  the  law  takes 
no  cognizance  of  such  deeds  as  these,  although 
oven  the  murderer's  heart  would  pale  to  white- 
ness by  comparison.  The  heart  may  cherish  ha- 
tred and  the  man  be  ten  thousand  times  a  mur- 
derer in  design ;  the  inner  man  may  be  a  very 
demon,  and  run  riot  in  the  fullness  of  its  hate 
and  malice,  but  while  the  hand  is  stayed,  the  false 
judgment  of  man  acquits  of  blame.  The  out- 
ward act  is  impulsive  ;  the  inward  action  of  the 
darkened  seal  is  deliberate ;  yet  human  tribu- 
nals condemn  the  former,  while  the  latter  passes 
unrecognized. 

The  past  is  to  me  but  the  stage  upon  which 
the  tragedy  ot  my  life  has  been  enacted.  The 
curtain  is  soon  to  fall — there  remains  but  one 
scene  to  close  the  p'ay.  I  sit  npon  my  iron  bed- 
stead, my  feet  and  hands  close  manacled,  the 
dungeon  walls  shutting  me  in  on  every  side. 
Through  the  narrow  grated  window  I  can  dimly 
discern  the  outline  of  a  huge  structure  towering 
through  the  mist  and  gloom  of  morning,  and  the 
dull  monotone  of  hammer  and  saw  falling  npon 
my  car,  informs  me  thnt  the  work  still  goes  on. 
With  the  earliest  dawn  I  shall  be  summoned 
from  my  cell,  the  prison  bell  will  toll  its  mourn- 
ful strokes,  I  shall  be  conducted  through  the 
prison  yard  and  up  those  rough  steps,  a  prayer 
will  be  uttered,  a  drop  made  ready,  and  in  the 
sight  of  a  gaping,  swaying  multitude  I  shall  die 
the  felon's  death ! 

Memory  is  not  over  busy  in  this  hour.  My 
deeds  are  but  those  of  yesterday,  my  life  has 
been  brief  and  fitful.  I  have  ever  been  the  slave 
ot  passion.  This  has  been  my  bane,  and  where, 
O,  where  shall  I  find  the  antidote  1  The  past 
no  longer  remains  to  me,  the  present  I  cannot 
call  my  own,  the  future  is  a  black,  deep  chasm. 
I  behold  the  earth  vanish  from  my  sight,  and  am 
become  as  one  clinging  to  a  frail  plank,  drifted 
about  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves.  My 
manacled  hands  remind  me  but  too  strongly  of 
what  I  was  and  am.  Can  it  be  that  I,  too,  was 
a  guileless  infant,  cheering  the  fond  heart  of  a 
mother  with  smiles,  beautiful  to  her  as  the  vision 
of  an  angel  ?  O,  God,  in  this  bitter  hour  I  ask 
why  was  it  not  my  happy  fate  to  have  been  taken 
then  from  earth  and  temptation  f  Was  it  fated 
from  my  birth  that  I  should  live  but  to  become 
an  example  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  mastery 
of  passion  1  To  me  it  is  fate ;  my  own  act 
brought  me  not  into  the  world  ;  my  own  hand 
shaped  not  my  destiny ;  and  O,  let  not  the  ac- 
countability rest  upon  me !  The  fearful  crime 
for  which  my  life  must  be  the  satisfaction,  is  the 
first  fruit  of  the  pernicious  seed  which  other 
hands  have  sown,  other  hands  watered. 
***** 
My  name  is  William  Waite.  My  parents  were 
of  French  extraction,  their  immediate  ancestors 
having  removed  from  Europe  to  the  village 
where  I  was  born  and  have  always  lived.  My 
education  was  obtained  with  the  other  village 
boyB  at  the  school  of  an  old  Scotchman,  who 
had  taught  the  parents  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  then  attended  his  daily  instruction. 

From  earliest  childhood  I  was  ovcrbcaiing 
and  commanding,  desirous  of  nothing  so  much 
as  ot  exacting  the  implicit  obedience  of  all  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
the  sole  child  of  my  parents,  and  my  word  was 
at  law.  To  have  a  wish  unfulfilled,  however  ex- 
travagant, was  at  this  time  an  unknown  thing. 
To  the  criminal  indulgence  of  parents,  how 
many,  alas,  how  many  depraved  and  reckless 
men  may  we  number!  My  education  was  com- 
menced in  the  cradle,  and  my  first  school  days 


found  me  with  an  arrogant  and  oveiTuling  spirit 
which  could  brook  no  restraint. 

I  will  here  cite  one  instance  of  the  cruelty  and 
malignancy  of  my  nature.  There  was  in  the 
village  a  poor,  deformed  idiot  who  daily  wan- 
dered through  the  streets,  babbling  to  himself  in 
unintelligible  jargon.  He  was  perfectly  harm- 
less ;  even  the  little  children  would  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  lead  him  out  of  danger,  murmur- 
ing :  "  Poor  Toby  !  poor  Toby  !"  He  seemed 
to  noiice  no  one  unless  first  spoken  to,  and  then 
would  at  times  make  himself  intelligible.  He 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  but  his  body  had 
ever  been  weak  and  feeble,  although  he  was 
well  known  to  possess  a  good  share  of  that  deep 
cunning  wliich  is  nowhere  found  but  in  the  idiot. 
There  was  one  strange  peculiarity  of  this  idiot, 
which  was  his  inordinate  dread  and  horror  of 
water.  Whenever  brought  near  a  stream  he 
would  shake  and  shiver  like  one  seized  with  the 
ague,  and  he  always  hesitated  at  the  little  brook 
which  ran  across  the  village  green  for  some  child 
to  lead  him  across.  One  day,  as  I  was  strolling 
in  the  foot-path,  my  eye  rested  on  the  figure  of 
Toby,  who  had  seated  himself  near  the  bridge, 
and  I  re.'olved  to  have  some  diversion  with  him. 
Coming  up  beside  him,  I  stretched  out  my  hand 
and  said  : 

"  Don't  wait  longer,  Toby  !  Give  me  your 
hand  and  I  will  lead  you  across." 

He  arose  without  hesitation,  took  my  prof- 
fered hand,  and  walked  slowly  and  trem- 
blingly by  my  side.  I  allowed  him  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  middle ;  I  seized  him  by  main 
force  and  held  him  suspended  over  the  unrailed 
side  of  the  bridge.  Never  have  I  seen  a  more 
perfect  picture  of  utter  despair  and  pitiful  en- 
treaty. His  eyes  rolled  wildly,  his  hands  grasped 
convulsively  at  my  clothing,  which  I  was  careful 
he  should  not  reach,  and  he  alternately  begged 
and  screamed.  Can  it  be  believed  that  I  en- 
joyed the  agony  of  this  poor  being  ?  that  his  cries 
were  music  to  my  ears  ? 

"Now,  Toby,"  I  said,  after  tormenting  him  for 
some  time  in  this  way,  "  what  will  you  give  me 
if  I  will  let  you  go  ?" 

"  0,  an'ting,  an'ting,  Mr.  Bill !  Here,  here, 
take,  take,  on'y  let  go  !" 

The  wretched  creature  endeavored  to  take  the 
ragged  jacket  from  his  back,  but  I  prevented 
him. 

"  Never  mind,  Toby ;  here,  come  up  !  Now  !" 
I  lifted  him  almost  over  the  planks,  and  then, 
relaxing  my  hold  suddenly,  he  fell  backwards 
into  the  stream ! 

Long  and  loud  I  laughed  as  the  idiot  splashed 
and  spluttered  in  the  shallow  water,  and  his  shrill 
and  piercing  screams  only  aroused  greater  mer- 
riment. When,  at  last,  he  had  clambered  upon 
the  bank  and  cleared  his  eyes  of  the  water,  he 
turned  to  where  1  stood  and  gave  vent  to  his 
rage.  Despite  my  indifference,  I  was  really 
amazed  at  the  change  which  had  come  over  him. 
His  eyes  blazed  with  almost  the  fires  of  reason, 
and  his  tones  were  strangely  distinct  and  delib- 
erate as  he  turned  upon  me  with  outstretched 
finger. 

"  Bill  Waite,  curses  on  you  !  You've  done 
what  no  other  ever  thought  to  do  against  the 
poor  idiot !  I  hate  you !  I  curse  you  !  Mark 
me,  I'll  be  revenged  I" 

His  manner  suddenly  changed,  and  he  hobbled 
away,  muttering  and  mumbling  as  he  was  wont, 
while  I  walked  the  other  way  with  a  loud  laugh. 
Still,  there  was  something  so  singular  in  the  id- 
iot's manner,  that  I  reflected  upon  it  as  I  walked 
on. 

This  incident  shows  not  only  the  wilful  cruelty 
of  my  nature,  but  also  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  future  events  in  my  narrative. 

At  school  I  was  the  acknowledged  master  and 
ruler.  The  boys  of  the  village  were  quiet  and 
peaceable,  and  cared  not  to  quarrel  with  me; 
moreover,  my  ungovernable  temper  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  they  stood  in  dread  of 
arousing  it.  Even  at  the  hands  of  the  old  Scotch 
schoolmaster  I  escaped  without  punishment,  my 
father  being  one  of  the  richest  and  most  impor- 
tant men  in  the  village,  and  he  was  well  aware 
that  by  him  all  my  irregularities  would  be 
winked  at  if  not  openly  sustained. 

For  a  long  time  I  continued  my  authority  over 
the  school,  and  it  remained  long  undisputed. 
One  day  a  new  scholar  made  his  appearance. 
His  parents  had  but  recently  moved  into  the 
town,  and  he  bad  been  but  little  seen  by  the  boys. 
He  was  every  way  dissimilar  to  me.  I  was  stout 
and  heavy — he  was  tall  and  slender.  His  ap- 
pearance was  as  modest  iin  I  unassuming  m 
mine  was  selfconfidcnt  and  overbearing.     His 


face  wore  an  expression  of  firmness  and  manly 
honor  which  mine  lacked,  and  his  bine  eyes 
could  at  times  send  forth  glances  of  deep  passion. 

For  several  days  I  saw  that  he  held  aloof  from 
me,  although  he  joined  the  others  in  their  sports. 
I  knew  that  he  disliked  me  from  the  first,  and  I 
determined  to  humble  him.  There  was  such  an 
air  of  quiet  firmness  about  him  that  I  almost 
shrunk  from  putting  him  to  the  trial,  but  the  re- 
flection that  any  signs  of  unreadiness  might 
loosen  my  hold  upon  the  others  nerved  me,  and 
I  proceeded  about  the  work.  Walking  deliber- 
ately into  the  playground,  where  all  the  scholars 
wore  assembled,  I  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone : 

"  Roland  Temple  is  a  coward  !" 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  him,  all  being 
curious  to  learn  how  he  would  act  under  the  ac- 
cusation. Ho  turned  pale,  but  it  was  not  the 
pallor  of  fear,  and  rising  to  his  feet  he  asked  : 

"  Who  said  thatV 

••  I  did  !"  I  replied. 

"And  why  did  yon  say  it?  You  cannot 
prove  it !" 

"  Can't,  eh  ?"  I  returned,  in  a  sneering  tone. 
••  Will  tlidt  do  for  proof?" 

As  I  spoke,  I  struck  him  a  s^ere  blow  npon 
the  cheek.  /" 

The  lion  within  him  was  fairly  aroused.  I  had 
not  calculated  upon  the  indignation  of  his  out- 
raged spirit.  Before  I  could  place  myself  in  a 
posture  of  defence  hi!  was  upon  me,  and  his 
blows  fell  thick  an^  fast  into  my  face.  Blood 
blinded  ray  eyes,/^nd  my  head  was  severely 
wounded  by  his  allkck,  and  I  ended  my  disgrace 
by  falling  flat  to, pie  earth. 

My  opponent  was  a  generous  enemy.  He  en- 
deavored to  assist  me  to  rise,  but  when  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  arm  and  wiped  the  blood  and 
dust  from  my  face,  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  as- 
sailed him  with  a  shower  of  abusive  epithets,  de- 
claring him  to  ho,  my  mortal  enemy,  and  bidding 
him  never  again  address  me.  He  answered  all 
my  furious  words  with  a  smile  of  disdain,  and 
appealed  to  the  delighted  boys  who  had  gathered 
around  us  to  know  if  they  had  not  always  known 
me  for  a  cowardly  bully.  They  answered  with 
an  unanimous  afl5rmative,  and  in  a  transport  of 
fury  I  rushed  from  the  yard  and  school,  and 
never  re-entered  either  again. 

It  was  then  that  the  first  sharp  promptings  of 
hate  entered  my  heart.  The  deep,  relentless  an- 
ger which  I  cherished  against  Koland  Temple  I 
cannot  describe.  Night  and  day  I  repeated  to 
myself,  "  he  is  my  enemy  and  I  am  his  !"  The 
intensity  of  my  feelings  was  concealed  scrupu- 
lously from  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  thus 
the  passion  of  revenge  had  already  entered  ray 
heart.  This  was  the  second  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  whose  end  was  to  be  upon  the  gallows  I 

In  my  eighteenth  year  my  parents  both  died. 
I  followed  them  to  the  grave,  but  not  with  tear- 
less eyes.  There  is  no  human  being  so  depraved 
and  lost  to  all  good  impulses  but  that  tender 
recollections  may  sometimes  be  awakened  with- 
in him,  and  as  I  saw  the  coffined  face  of  my 
mother,  the  hot  tears  fell  fast  from  ray  eyes.  She 
had  ever  been  kind  and  indulgent  to  me,  bearing 
with  me  even  in  my  most  wayward  moods ;  and 
stony-hearted  indeed  must  1  have  been  to  have 
refused  the  simple  tribute  of  a  tear.  But  what 
mattered  it  ?  The  turf  fell  upon  their  coffins, 
and  I  turned  away  in  utter  forgetfulness. 

My  days  were  now  spent  wholly  in  idle  pleas- 
ure. I  wandered  around  the  neighborhood, 
S2eking  to  break  the  monotony  of  my  daily  life, 
but  I  was  compelled  to  tread  the  same  paths  and 
seek  the  same  haunts  from  lack  of  variety,  and  I 
was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  village  for 
s  jme  wider  and  wilder  field  of  action,  when  a  cir- 
cumstance occured  which  bound  mo  to  my  home 
and  confirmed  my  fate. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  in  May  I  strolled  along 
the  bank  of  the  brook  which  I  have  previously 
referred  to,  following  its  course  until  the  village 
had  been  left  a  mile  behind,  and  the  water  had 
grown  deeper  and  wider.  Sitting  down  in  the 
shadow  of  a  dense  clump  of  alder-bushes,  I  cast 
my  line  into  the  water  and  carelessly  watched 
the  float. 

I  had  been  sitting  there  for  some  time,  when 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  figure  of  a  fe- 
male who  had  come  out  of  a  cottage  by  the  side 
of  a  hill  half  a  mile  away.  As  she  neared  the 
brook  I  recognized  her  as  a  young  girl  whom  1 
had  occasionally  seen  in  the  village,  although  she 
was  entirely  unknown  to  me.  She  seemed  now 
to  be  undecided  whether  to  cross  or  not.  She 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  black,  deep  waters, 
swollen  by  the  flood  of  spring,  and  placed  her 
foot  hesitatingly  upon  the  slippery,  moss  covered 
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log  which  alone  spanned  them.  I  held  fay 
breath  and  silently  watched  ber.  Once  gho 
seemed  upon  the  point  of  turning  back  disap- 
pointed, but  something  impelled  her  to  make  the 
trial. 

What  mighty  influence  do  trifles  exert  over  us  ! 
Is  it  really  chance  that  moves  us  ?  are  we  swayed 
by  the  mere  conjunction  of  circumstances  ■?  Can 
I  think  that  the  simple  act  of  that  young  girl's 
crossing,  that  slippery  log  was  destined  to  mako 
me  a  murderer  1  It  is  strange,  it  is  wonderful 
to  view  the  train  of  insignificant  events  whiih 
have  conspired  to  that  end. 

Tremblingly  she  commenced  the  passage.  She 
lifted  her  feet  slowly  and  carefully,  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  until  she  reached 
the  middle,  and  then,  probably  impelled  by  curi- 
osity, she  looked  down.  The  swift  moving  wa- 
ter attracted  her  eyes  and  caused  her  to  become 
dizzy,  and  she  struggled  in  vain  to  recover  her 
balance.  Just  at  this  instant  she  saw  me  as  I 
rose  in  my  excitement,  and  exclaiming  in  ago- 
nized tones,  "  0,  save  mo,  sir,  save  me  !"  she 
fell  backwards  into  the  walCr  and  immediately 
disappeared.  • .. 

I  had  thrown  off  my  coat  at  th^first  intima- 
tion of  her  peril,  and  1  sprang  into  the^ream  in 
time  to  grasp  her  clothing  as  she  was  carried  rap- 
idly down.  I  retained  my  hold  and  yicHkd  to 
the  current,  and  in  a  moment  was  able  to  g)fasp 
a  bush  at  the  bend  of  the  stream,  and  gain  <hb 
bank  with  ray  burden. 

I  laid  her  npon  the  grass  and  gazed  at  her —     ', 
gazed  with  all  ray  soul  in  my  eyes.     In  that  mo-     V 
ment  she  was  beautiful — almost  too  beautiful  for      't 
earth.     Her  wet  brown  hair  streamed  back  from'      * 
her  pale  forehead,  and  the   blue   eyes   beneath 
were  closed  as  in  the  sleep  of  death.     The  old 
look  of  terror  and  entreaty  was  still  npon  her 
face,  her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and  her  face 
deathly  pale  ;  her  simple  cottage  dress  clung  in 
wet  folds   to   her  form,   and    her  hands    were 
clasped   tightly.     She   was  very  young,   much 
younger  than  I.     A  sigh  from  her  breast  aroused 
me,  and  I  endeavored  with  success  to  bring  her 
back  to  life  by  chafing  her  limbs.     She  opened 
her  eyes  and  gazed  wildly  around,  and  then,  re- 
membering my  face  and  her  late  danger,  the 
color  quickly  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
essayed  to  murmur  her  thanks. 

She  leaned  upon  my  arm  and  I  walked  slowly 
by  her  side  to  the  cottage  on  the  hill.  Youth  is 
ever  impulsive,  and  before  we  stopped  at  the 
door  there  was  a  mutual  interest  aroused  between 
us.  There  was  peace  in  my  heart  upon  that  day. 
The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  the  early  flowers  of 
May  were  blooming  round,  and  my  words  were 
kind  and  gentle,  for  it  was  the  heart  that  spoke. 
She  answered  low  and  confidingly,  and  I  listenid 
with  joy  to  her  voice,  for  it  awakened  new  feel- 
ings in  my  breast;  while  I  listened  I  became 
gentle  like  her.  I  parted  with  her  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage  where  her  grandparents  lived  (she 
had  told  me  that  she  was  an  orphan),  and  prom- 
ising to  see  her  again,  I  slowly  walked  back  to 
the  village. 

I  sat  down  by  the  wayside  and  reflected. 
What  was  this  sudden  interest  which  I  had  con- 
ceived in  Alice  Dane  unknown  to  me  before  ? 
Could  it  be  love  ?  I  scouted  the  idea.  1,  Wil- 
liam Waite,  in  love  ?  It  was  nonsense ;  the  very 
thought  was  foolish.  But  my  memory  retained 
the  lineaments  of  her  beautiful  face,  and  my  pil- 
low was  haunted  by  an  angel  presence,  which 
seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  Alice  Dane. 

The  next  morning  my  feet  unconsciously  took 
the  path  by  the  brook,  and  for  many  successive 
mornings.  Alice  always  welcomed  me  to  her 
home  with  a  blush  or  smile,  and  seated  by  her 
side  or  rambling  with  her  on  the  flower  covered 
mead,  I  was  as  if  endowed  with  a  new  existence. 
In  that  brief  period  I  was  truly  happy.  1  no 
longer  sought  to  conceal  from  myself  that  I  de- 
votedly loved  the  fair  cottager  to  whom  I  had 
given  back  life,  nor  yet  could  I  conceal  it  from 
her.  The  secret  was  hers  long  before  it  had 
passed  my  lips,  and  when  I  made  known  my 
love  it  was  to  her  no  new  revelation. 

Why,  0,  why,  I  have  often  asked,  could  not 
those  days  of  happiness  remain  ?  Was  it  fatrd 
that  such  days  of  bliss  should  be  but  the  prelude 
of  dark  despair?  Hardly  was  the  course  of  pas- 
sion stayed  within  my  breast — hardly  the  volca- 
nic fires  of  nalure  pent  by  the  influence  of  love 
— when  passion  again  assumed  the  mastery,  and 
I  was  compelled  to  yield  to  its  baneful  influence. 

I  pursued  my  way  joyfully  homeward  from 
this  meeting  with  Alice — the  meeting  from  wliich 
I  gained  the  knowledge  that  she  was  wholly 
mine.     Bui^ied  in   my  reflections,!  did  not  ob 
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serve  a  dark  fl^^urc  that  was  rustling  in  the  tall 
grass  bounding  the  path,  and  in  a  moment  it 
jumped  into  the  path  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
me  and  assumed  the  figure  of  Tohy  the  idiot. 
Stretching  out  his  finger  towards  me  again,  he 
exclaimed  iu  a  deep  voice  :  "  Toby  hasn't  for- 
got! Toby  uonl  forget!"  and  immediately  dis- 
appeared. 

This  strange  incident,  although  it  did  not 
whollj  divert  my  thoughts  from  their  accustomed 
chaiinel,  disturbed  me  in  a  manner.  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  my  cruelty  to  the  idiot  of  several 
years  before,  but  had  observed  him  of  late  sev- 
eral times  when  he  seemed  to  be  watching  me 
more  sharply  than  was  his  custom.  I  refiected 
that  it  might  bo  as  well  for  me  to  conciliate  the 
jioor  fellow,  and  so  dismissed  the  matter  from 
my  mind.  Ah,  how  demoniac,  how  horrible,  how 
lasting  in  all  human  beiogs  is  hate ! 

My  visits  to  the  cottage  of  Alice  Dane  were 
now  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  My  wild  na- 
ture had  found  that  whiohLit  had  ever  needed — a 
sympathizing  soul ;  and  R  was  no  more  natural 
for  the  swallows  to  seek  the  south  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter^ than- for  me  to  seek  her  com- 
panionship. In  heri.  had  placed  all  my  hopes 
of  future  happine^.  Before  I  liad  met  her  my 
niind  had  been  listless  and  vacant;  life  to  me 
then  ^emed  hardly  worth  preserving.  Now 
tho^fiv^.  a  purpose  to  my  daily  life;  commun- 
-jon  vfith  her  had  changed  the  bitter  fountain  of 
my  heart  to  a  well-spring  of  gladness. 

But  still  there  was  something  in  mo  which  she 
seemed  to  fear.  The  Nubian  lion  may  not  be 
soothed  to  gentleness  in  an  hour,  nor  may  the 
bad  passions  of  the  human  heart  be  eradicated  by 
the  labor  of  a  moment.  The  reed  sown  in  infan- 
cy had  sprouted  and  grown  to  be  a  forest  of 
noisome  weeds,  and  the  hand  of  gentleness  and 
love  must  have  li>borcd  long  and  patiently  ere  it 
could  be  entirely  destroyed.  As  Alice  loaned 
trustingly  upon  my  breast  her  face  would  pale 
and  her  lips  quiver,  and  the  faltering  words 
would  find  utterance. 

"  William,  dear  William,  do  not  look  so  fear- 
ful !  There  is  a  strange  and  terrible  look  upon 
your  face — a  gleaming  light  in  your  eyes  that 
frightens  me  I     What  troubles  you  ?" 

Yes,  she  was  right.  Even  while  seemingly 
happy  and  peaceful,  the  strife  of  passion  some- 
times desolated  my  heart  and  beamed  from  my 
eyes.  Could  this  be  prophetic  ?  Was  it  a  dim 
foreshadowing  of  the  evil  fate  which  darkened 
my  future  ?  I  whispered  to  myself,  "  Time  will 
tell,"  and,  alas  !  Time  told  all,  too. 

While  the  happiness  of  love  still  remains  to  us 
for  our  own,  while  we  hold  the  tangible  passion 
and  are  blest  in  its  enjoyment,  we  esteem  the  fu- 
ture as  a  thing  which  may  be  carved  and  con- 
trolled at  will.  But  when  the  fair  illusion  is  past 
and  gone,  and  the  heart  left  doubly  dark  and 
desolate,  those  hours  come  thronging  back  upon 
the  memory  in  a  mocking  traiti,  bringing  no 
balm  to  soothe  the  wounded  spirit,  but  fresh 
pains  from  the  knowledge  of  what  we  are  and 
the  memory  of  what  once  was.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, no  longer  dwell  upon  this  period  of  my 
life,  so  painful  by  contrast,  but  hasten  to  the  nar- 
ration of  the  dark  sequel. 


It  was  almost  the  hour  of  sunset  as  I  left  the 
village  and  walked  the  path  by  the  winding 
brook.  I  had  learned  to  love  that  hour.  Seat- 
eil  with  Alice  upon  the  bench  by  the  cottage 
door,  we  had  often  watched  the  beautiful  vari- 
ations of  the  western  sky  as  the  light  of  the  de- 
clining sun  crimsoned  the  cloudy  fragments 
which  assumed  strange  and  fantastic  shapes  and 
figures,  now  imaging  a  pile  of  dark  blue  moun- 
tains, and  then  assuming  the  shape  of  a  gorgeous 
Eastern  palace,  with  all  its  domes  and  minarets. 
At  such  seasons  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  study 
her  lovely  face,  to  mark  the  beautiful  expression 
of  perfect  peace  and  happiness  which  rested 
there,  and  to  hear  the  whispered  accents  of  her 
voice. 

But  now,  as  I  neared  the  cottage,  other 
tones  greeted  my  ear  and  shot  a  quick  pang  of 
jealousy  through  my  breast.  My  mood  changed 
in  an  instant.  Changing  my  slow  and  careless 
pace  to  a  light  and  stealthy  one,  I  crept  noise- 
lessly to  the  door  and  looked  into  the  room. 
One  glance  would  have  been  sufficient  to  madden 
me,  but  I  continued  to  gaze  and  torture  my  heart 
with  the  sight. 

Alice  was  seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  her  hand 
resting  carelessly  upon  the  shoulder  of  one  who 
sat  beside  her,  and  he,  his  arm  thrown  around 
her,  was  chatting  and  laiigliiiifr  guily  wiih  Iicr. 
What  more  was  needed  to  rouse  all  mv  blackest 


passions  on  the  instant,  as  I  regarded  them  1 
The  face  of  the  man  had  been  turned  from  me, 
but  the  moment  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  features 
I  writhed  in  the  agony  of  my  spirit.  I  recog- 
nized my  boyish  enemy,  the  mention  of  whose 
name  was  enough  to  stir  the  bitter  waters  of  my 
heart,  RoUnd  Temple  ! 

My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  in  npon  them 
and  lay  them  dead  at  my  feet — my  next,  to  turn 
away,  weak,  faint  and  heartsick,  and  crawl 
blindly  away.  I  threw  myself  upon  the  grass 
and  shouted  the  name  of  Alice  till  the  mocking 
echoes  brought  it  back  to  me,  I  seized  great 
handfuls  of  earth  and  grass  and  threw  them  from 
me  in  the  mighty  rage  and  anger  of  my  soul. 
Then,  becoming  calmer,  I  threw  my.sclf  upon  my 
face  and  sobbed  and  groaned  iu  the  agony  of  my 
spirit,  till  even  the  empty  winds  seemed  to  repeat 
after  mo,  "  She  is  lost!  Alice  is  lost!  Lost  I 
Lost !" 

Thus  through  half  the  night  I  lay  upon  the 
cold  ground,  and  the  morning  had  almost 
dawned  when  1  dragged  my  weary  body  home- 
ward. My  thoughts  were  worse  tormentors  than 
legions  of  demons.  For  hours  I  could  realize 
nothing  but  the  one  idea,  "  Alice  is  lost !" 

But  when  I  had  grown  calmer — what  a  fearful 
calm  was  that! — all  love  had  died  within  me. 
My  feelings  toward  )ier  who  had  so  basely  de- 
ceived me,  I  could  not  analyze.  She  had  bade 
me  hope,  and  in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  I  had 
rejoiced  ;  now  I  was  awakened  as  from  a  wild 
and  fictitious  dream,  and  saw  all  love  departed 
from  me.  Could  I  turn  carelessly  away  from 
blighted  prospects  such  as  these  ■?  Could  I  afford 
to  let  the  false  one  and  her  lover  laugh  at  the 
silly  dupe  they  had  made  of  me  ?  Alice  I  might 
have  forgiven,  even  had  my  heartstrings  parted 
in  the  struggle,  but  when  I  thought  of  Koland 
Temple,  I  gnashed  my  teeth  and  answered, 
"  No  !" 

I  arose  from  the  couch  whereon  I  had  thrown 
myself,  and  hui-riedly  paced  the  room.  My  head 
seemed  bursting  with  conflicting  emotions.  I 
held  a  mirror  before  my  eyes  and  started  back  in 
amazement  at  the  apparition  which  the  glass  re- 
vealed. Could  those  sunken,  vacant  eyes  be 
mine?  and  those  pallid,  hollow  cheeks  ?  What 
a  frightful  change  since  yesterday  !  0,  for  breath, 
fresh  air,  or  I  should  suffocate!  I  dashed  the 
glass  down  and  hastened  from  the  house.  I 
knew  not  where  my  steps  were  leading  mo — I 
cared  not !  but  on,  I  must  keep  moving,  or  my 
passions  would  consume  me. 

I  might  have  known  that  my  feet  would,  from 
habit,  seek  thai  path,  for  they  had  walked  it  al- 
most daily  during  many  months.  Here  was  a 
new  pang.  I  sank  down  by  the  stream  where 
we  had  first  met — Alice  and  I — where  I  had 
preserved  her  life.  I  felt  tempted  to  plunge  into 
its  depths  and  seek  relief  in  death,  but  I  could 
not ;  some  invisible  hand  restrained  me. 

Two  figures  advanced  from  the  cottage.  I 
recognized  them.  They  came  slowly  toward  the 
place  where  I  lay,  talking  earnestly  the  while. 
It  was  nearly  nightfall,  and  the  cold  dew  upon 
the  grass  chilled  me  through,  but  I  moved  not. 
I  had  not  the  power  ;  I  could  not  have  stirred 
from  that  spot  had  my  eternal  weal  depended 
upon  it,  as,  indeed,  it  did. 

As  they  came  nearer,  I  heard  their  conversa- 
tion. One  of  them  said  he  had  an  errand  to  the 
house  beyond  the  gi-ove,  which  must  be  done  im- 
mediately. The  other  preferred  to  wait  until  he 
returned,  and  asked  him  to  hasten.  He  went 
away  hastily,  and  when  his  footsteps  could  no 
longer  be  heard,  I  emerged  from  my  conceal- 
ment, and  stood  before  the  female  who  had  seat- 
ed herself  upon  a  stone.  Well  she  might  cry 
aloud  and  call  my  name,  for  how  was  she  to  re- 
cognize William  Waite  in  the  spectral  appearance 
before  her?  I  sternly  repelled  her  as  she  would 
have  taken  my  hand,  and  addressed  her  thus  : 

"  Alice  Dane,  your  perfidy  is  well  known  to 
me,  and  you  will  seek  in  vain  to  disguise  it ! 
Once  I  trusted  and  loved  j'ou  ;  you  may,  per- 
haps, add  to  the  scorfl  and  hato  with  which  I  now 
regard  you,  but  you  cannot  detract  one  iota 
from  it !" 

She  paled  and  looked  in  sorrow  upon  me.  It 
was  this  that  maddened  me,  and  I  became  al- 
most demoniac  with  rage.  Something  whis- 
pered to  me  "  kill !  kill !  '  some  demon  drew  with 
a  brand  of  fire  before  my  eyes,  a  hateful  picture 
of  my  wrongs,  and  steeled  my  heart  against  pity. 
The  fell  passion  of  hate  spurred  me  on.  I  sprang 
suddenly  upon  her ;  I  grasped  her  firmly  and 
stifled  her  shrieks,  and  thus  forced  her  to  the 
stream.  My  force  was  that  of  a  giant,  my  des- 
peration that  of  a  madman.     Once  in  her  frantic 


struggles  my  victim  forced  the  hand  away  which 
had  firmly  closed  her  mouth,  and  gasped  in 
fright,  "  O,  William,  spare  me !  do  not  kill —  " 
Her  head  was  plunged  beneath  the  water — a  few 
bubbles  rose  to  the  sui-facc  and  floated  away,  and 
the  deed  was  done.  Alice  Dane  lay  passive,  mo- 
tionless, dc<ul  in  my  arms  ! 

The  sti'oam  gurgled  on  as  before,  but  its  voice 
pave  utterance  to  the  word  Hi'(rf/(T.'  The  trees 
rustjed  and  spoke  it,  the  crickets  in  the  grass 
chirped  it  accusingly,  and  my  own  heart  beat 
quick  and  fast  and  spoke  the  word  in  every 
throb. 

Passion  had  conquered,  but  where  was  pas- 
sion ?  I  stood  silently  above  the  dead  body  and 
reflected.  I  was  not  remorseful ;  I  was  bewil- 
dered. Where  was  Alice  Dane  1  I  had  heard 
her  voice  but  a  moment  before,  and  hero  lay  her 
body,  but  it  was  cold,  motionless.  Gradually  I 
awoke  from  my  lethargy.  I  remembered  that 
Alice  had  injured  me,  deeply,  irreparably,  and  I 
had  killed  her.  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  deed. 
Neither  was  I  glad ;  but  I  continued  to  gaze  in 
silence  at  my  work. 

Hark !  was  not  that  a  human  voice  ?  a 
chuckle  ?  I  stamped  the  grass  down  beneath  my 
feet  all  around  the  spot ;  the  thought  of  a  secret 
witness  brought  mo  back  to  life.  I  "could  find 
nothing;  imagination  had  deceived  me.  I  re- 
turned to  the  corpse  and  looked  again.  The 
features  were  not  distorted  ;  they  looked  u|)  at 
me  as  if  beseeching  pity.  The  moonlight  rested 
on  the  face  and  showed  it  marble-pale.  This 
moved  me  with  horror,  and  I  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands  till  reason  returned.  Then  I 
raised  the  body  in  my  arms  and  bore  it  into  the 
centre  of  the  dense  clump  of  alders.  The  alder 
twigs  laced  around  it  when  I  laid  it  down,  the 
stalks  sprang  back  and  concealed  it  from  sight; 
from  the  sight  of  all  but  the  moon,  which  looked 
down  still  upon  it. 

That  noise  again — what  was  it  ?  I  searched 
again,  but  nothing  could  bo  found.  Hastening 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  I  pursued 
the  route  homeward,  harrying  fast  and  still 
faster,  but  unable  to  escape  the  accusing  voice 
which  filled  my  cars  with  its  doleful  cry. 

Upon  the  next  evening  it  was  rumored  through 
the  village  that  Alice  Dane,  a  girl  who  had  lived 
a  mile  beyond  the  village,  had  disappeared  mys- 
teriously, and  that  Roland  Temple  had  been 
lodged  in  jail,  charged  with  her  murder  ! 

It  was  truly  a  mysterious  affair.  The  people 
collected  at  the  street  corners  and  discussed  it, 
but  it  still  remained  mysterious  as  ever.  Tho  ac- 
cused had  been  known  as  a  person  of  unim- 
peached  character,  and  no  motive  could  be  as- 
signed for  the  commission  of  .so  horrible  a  deed, 
but  suspicion,  supported  by  evidence,  pointed 
steadily  to  him.  The  body  could  not  be  recovered, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  been 
thrown  into  the  stream,  by  the  rapid  current  of 
which  it  had,  doubtless,  ere  this  been  floated  into 
the  bay  and  far  out  to  sea. 

One  individual  had  testified  that  upon  the 
evening  in  question,  he  had  seen  Roland  Temple 
going  rapidly  away  from  a  place  by  the  water-, 
where,  upon  examination,  the  earth  had  been 
trampled  with  impressions  of  large  and  small 
feet  as  if  by  a  struggle.  Another  had  heard 
stifled  screams  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  old 
grandparents  of  the  missing  girl  were  sure  that 
she  had  left  the  house  just  at  dusk  in  company 
with  Temple.  Altogether,  the  case  was  dark 
against  him. 

After  a  few  days  a  request  was  brought  to  me 
from  the  prisoner  that  I  would  visit  him.  I  com- 
plied without  hesitation,  and  was  admitted  to 
his  cell.  He  was  seated  in  the  corner,  heavily 
ironed,  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands  and  jjrcat 
sobs  shaking  his  whole  frame.  He  raised  his 
eyes  as  I  entered,  and  revealed  a  countenance 
grief-stricken  and  hopeless.  His  face  flushed  as 
he  recognized  me,  and  he  motioned  me  to  sit  be- 
side him,  but  I  stood  motionless  in  the  centre  of 
the  cell,  my  arms  folded  upon  my  breast.  As 
soon  as  he  could  suflicicnily  control  his  emotion 
he  broke  forth  into  tho  following  appeal  : 

"  William  Waitc,  wc  were  once  encnties,  but 
I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  never  harbored 
malice  against  you.  If  you  have  suffered  a  boy- 
ish enmity  to  embitter  your  mind  for  years,  I  can 
freely  forgive  you;  I  offer  you  now  the  hand  of 
friendship.     Will  you  take  it  ?" 

I  disregarded  his  proffered  hand,  still  standing 
motionless  as  marble. 

"Then  listen  to  me  !  I  know  your  deep,  dai;k 
passions,  and  the  intensity  of  your  rage,  and  I 
saw  your  face  when  you  rushed  in  anger  from 
the  cottage   door ;    since  then,  O,  what  fearful 


suspicions  h.ive  crowded  my  brain !  Tell  me, 
William,  tell  me,  for  the  love  of  God,  that  your 
hands  arc  free  from  the  blood  of  Alice  Dane  I 
Assure  me  of  this,  and  I  can  die  npon  the  scaf- 
fold, hard  as  it  will  be ;  take  this  load  from  my 
mind,  and  though  innocent,  I  can  bear  the  hoot- 
ings  of  the  mob ;  and  let  my  reputation  be 
blackened  with  infamy  !" 

My  answer  was  fearfully  slow  and  distinct. 

"  Roland  Temple,  if  you  know  my  disposition 
truly,  jou  need  not  ask  me  that  question.  I  am 
not  one  to  bo  thwarted  and  turned  aside  from 
my  course,  and  if  my  blood  is  hot  it  acts  to  mad- 
den me  only  when  the  provocation  is  deep  and 
beyond  endurance.  Judge  then  if  I  could  stand 
tamely  by  and  witness  Alice  Dane  borne  off  by 
another,  when  I  already  looked  upon  her  as  my 
wife?  You  ask  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  kill 
her;  instead  of  that,  I'll  say  that  she  did  die  by 
my  hands,  that  I  did  commit  tho  deed  for  which 
you  are  manacled  here  today,  anil  that  I  will 
not  lift  one  finger  to  save  you  from  the  gallows, 
even  could  I  do  it  and  still  hold  my  life  !" 

"  Bloody  man !"  exclaimed  Temple,  "  the 
words  you  have  just  spoken  have  forever  crushed 
and  broken  me,  but  even  your  brazen  cheek  will 
pale  to  hear  the  whole.  Know  that  Alice  Dane 
was  to  me  no  more  than  a  sister;  that  I  was 
brought  up  from  childhood  with  her,  as  her 
brother,  and  that  she  died  beneatli  your  hands 
as  true  to  you  as  in  your  happiest  hours  of  com- 
panionship !  Go,  murderer !  let  her  ghost  and 
minenaunt  you  through  the  remnant  of  your  mis- 
erable life,  nor  quit  you  until  the  earth  shall  have 
covered  your  trembling  body  !" 

Shutting  tho  fearful  words  from  my  cars,  I 
rushed  in  agony  from  tho  cell.  I  felt  instinctive- 
ly that  Roland  Temple's  words  were  true.  Pas- 
sion had  hastened  me  to  commit  a  crime  which  I 
would  now,  O,  how  willingly,  have  recalled  ;  but 
which  was  irrevocable.  My  happiness  had  been 
self  ruined,  and  the  miserable  justification  which 
I  had  found  to  satisfy  myself,  was  forever  swept 
away.     I  was,  indeed,  a  murderer. 

Of  the  remorse  which  now  oppressed  and  tor- 
tured mo,  I  will  say  nothing.  It  is  far  too  pain- 
ful to  dwell  upon,  and  I  pass  on  to  the  finale. 

Several  days  after  ray  visit  to  the  cell  of  Ro- 
land Temple,  I  received  a  note  from  the  magis- 
trate of  the  village.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Waits  :  Dear  Sir, — It  is  desirable  at 
the  present  time  that  an  examination  of  tho  .scene 
of  the  late  murder  should  be  made  by  tho  officers 
of  the  law,  and  we  wish  to  be  accompanied  by 
several  individuals  who  may  serve  the  govern- 
ment in  the  capacity  of  witnesses.  Will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  oblige  me  in  this  ?  If  so,  please 
follow  the  bearer.  Yours,  in  haste, 

Jacob  Mooke." 

I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  standing  again 
upon  that  dreadful  spot.  Could  suspicion  be 
aroused  against  me  ?  Impossible ;  the  object 
specified  in  the  note  was  plain,  and  if  there 
should  be  suspicion,  it  would  be  the  more  readily 
disarmed  by  a  willing  compliance. 

I  followed  the  bearer,  who  was  Toby,  the 
idiot,  and  was  conducted  just  outside  the  village, 
to  where  the  magistrate,  constables,  and  several 
citizens  were  waiting.  I  was  saluted  by  the 
party,  and  tho  object  of  tho  expedition  being  un- 
derstood by  all  (as  I  supposed),  we  went  forward 
toward  the  supposed  scene  of  the  murdw. 

There  were  few  words  spoken  as  we  walked 
on,  each  jjcrson  seeming  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  service.  In  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  be  calm,  I  was  nervous,  and  trembled  exces- 
sively. The  remembrance  of  Alice  as  she  lay  in 
my  arm'',  dead,  upon  that  fatal  evening,  kept  re- 
curring to  me,  and  I  was  troubled  by  the  fear 
that  when  wc  should  stand  by  the  spot,  my  agi- 
tation would  be  noticed.  There  was  something, 
too,  in  the  demeanor  of  tho  officers  and  those 
who  accompanied  them  that  puzzled  me,  for  I 
could  not  help  observing  it.  They  did  not  ap- 
pear merely  as  men  executing  a  solemn  duty, 
but  they  were  oppressed  and  saddened  by  some- 
thing which  I  could  not  account  for,  and  hurried 
on  as  if  they  dreaded  the  performance  of  the  task, 
and  wished  to  accomplish  it  quickly. 

We  reached  the  spot,  and  then  there  was  a 
sudden  indecision  visible,  each  man  looking  at 
the  magistrate  and  me  alternately.  Wondering 
what  this  could  mean,  I  paled  from  apprehension 
as  tho  former  said  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  Gentle- 
men, our  duty,  however  embarrassing,  must  be 
performed  unhesitatingly.  Constable,  arre-t  the 
accused !" 

Every  eye  was  npon  me,  and  the  officer's  hand 
was  on  mj'  shouMer.  I  sickened  and  paled  in 
speechless  terror. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  continned  the  magistrate,  "  I 
have  received  information  of  a  character  which 
induces  mo  to  believe  Mr.  Temple  innocent  of 
the  fearful  crime  imputed  to  him, and  which  also 
induces  me  to  believe  that  the  individual  now 
under  arrest  is  the  murderer!  It  is  my  intention 
to  investigate  this  extraordinary  charge  thor- 
oughly, and  if  Mr.  Waite  desires  to  say  anything 
prior  to  the  search,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so 
now." 

"Who  is  my  accuser?"  I  asked,  with  a  show 
ot  lirM)ness. 

"  This  is  he,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  Toliy. 

"  The  idiot !"  lexclaimed,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
"  well,  really,  gentlemen,  you  arc  making  out  a 
serious  case  !" 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  restrain  your  merri- 
ment until  we  have  made  our  examination,  sir  ! 
Toby,  you  may  uow  proceed." 

The  idiot  stooped  down  and  pointed  to  the 
tracks  in  the  sand,  leading  from  the  stream  to  the 
alders,  and  in  his  mumbling  accents  asked  to 
have  my  foot  compared  with  them.  My  boot 
Wivs  removed,  I  being  wholly  weak  and  power- 
less, and  upon  comparison  it  was  found  to  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  footprints !  Followed 
by  the  spectators,  he  then  penetrated  the  clump 
of  alders,  and  as  he  dragged  forth  the  ])ale  corpse 
of  Alice  Dane,  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the 
"■'""'"      "       ■  now  to  be 

'oth  which 
_  .^.^  yiiisp  of  death, 
iooy  placed  his  hand  upon  the  skirt  of  my  coat, 
from  which  just  such  a  piece  had  been  torn,  the 
ragged  edges  exactly  joining !  At  this  reve- 
lation I  groaned  aloud  ;  it  was  the  evidence  of 
the  deed  against  me  ! 

"  This  should  bo  suflieient,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  magistrate  to  the  horritied  spectators,  and 
then,  addressing  me,  he  added,  "Wretched  man, 
do  you  confess  the  commission  of  this  terrible 
deed  t  You  see  the  proof  with  which  we  can 
sustain  our  accusation,  and  your  very  appear- 
ance proclaims  you  the  murderer !" 

"  Do  with  me  as  you  please,"  I  said,  in  an- 
guished tones,  "  /  confess  l/ie  deed!" 

As  I  turned  to  accompany  the  constable,  Toby 
c.ime  up  in  front  of  me,  and  with  a  strange 
malignity  in  his  voice,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  I  said  once  that  Toby  wouldn't  forget ! 
Toby  has  remembered — lie  hnsn't  fonjot !"  And 
with  a  chuckle  he  turned  away. 

That  chuckle  startled  me  as  if  a  serpent  had 
suddenly  glided  across  my  path.  It  revealed 
the  whole  history  of  my  detection,  for  now  I 
called  to  mind  that  I  had  heard  the  same  sound 
upon  the  night  of  the  murder  as  I  stood  over  the 
body.  There  had  been  a  secret  witness  I  Hid- 
den in  the  grass,  this  Toby,  he  whom  I  had  pit- 
ied as  a  poor  idiot,  had  watched  each  motion 
with  gleaming  eyes,  rejoicing  inwardly  that  at 
last  I  wae  placed  fully  in  his  power.  His  cun- 
ning mind  had  searched  out  every  circumstance, 
and  when  he  had  become  sure  of  his  revenge,  he 
had  thus  enclosed  me  in  the  net. 

I  seem  to  have  awakened  from  a  trance.  I 
have  a  dim  recollection  of  a  crowded  court  room, 
a  sea  of  faces  raised  to  mine  as  I  sat  in  the  pris- 
oner's box,  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  the  re- 
manding to  prison,  and  at  last  the  stern  reality 
of  the  convict's  cell.  How  long  I  have  lain 
here,  I  cannot  tell.  Days  and  nights  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  have  been  to  me  but 
blanks.  My  mind  ha«  wandered;  I  have  been 
again  a  child,  folded  in  my  mother's  arms,  and 
have  lived  over  again  my  only  period  of  inno- 
cence. Dark  shadows  of  tliosu  whom  I  have  en- 
countered upon  my  lifc-paih  have  passed  in  slow 
roccssiou  before  mo,  even  to  the  last,  that  slight 
nd  feeble  one  whose  pale  face  haunts  me  yet, 
and  whose  eyes  look  from  the  darkness  of  my 
prison,  nightly,  with  melancholy  light. 

Roland  Temple,  the  jailer  tells  mo,  has  been 
released.  Broken  hearted  and  hopeless  as  1 
have  made  him,  he  yet  sends  me  his  forgiveness, 
and  promises  to  pray  for  me.  Can  he  do  that  '. 
Let  me  kneel  while  my  mood  is  thus,  and  call 
for  countless  benedictions  on  his  head. 

From  these  thoughts  my  nifnd  returns  to  my 
prison.  The  hammers  and  saws  still  keep  up 
their  dismal  monotone  without,  and  the  labric  of 
the  gallows  rises  to  completion.  My  sands  of 
life  are  rapidly  running  out  with  the  minutes, 
and  the  prison  bell  already  sends  forth  its 
clangor.     It  is  the  knell  of  death ! 

<  *•»  > 

We  hate  an  author  who  is  dealing  eternally  in 
hyperbole.  If  such  an  one  were  ajujiiter,  ho 
would  never  fan  a  lady's  cheek  except  with  a 
hurricane,  or  kindle  a  fire  except  with  a  thun- 
derbolt. 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GUERRILLA  CUIEF. 

liY   HELVILLK    HALI.. 

The  city  of  Burgos,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  that  name  in  Old  Castile,  was  once  the 
home  of  Spanish  royalty  and  the  seat  of  authority. 
Near  this  city  was  born  Juan  Martin  Diez,  the 
well  known  gueiTilla  chief,  whose  exploits  during 
the  peninsular  war  were  so  full  of  romance,  and 
of  whom  the  French  soldiers  stood  in  mortal 
fear.  A  ])easant's  son,  hcearly  forsook  the  peace- 
ful occupation  of  his  class,  to  serve  as  a  soldier. 
When  peace  was  restored,  he  turned  his  sword 
into  a  pruning  hook,  married  and  resumed  the 
same  employment  to  which  he  ha<l  been  bred. 
When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  invaded  the  Span- 
ish territory,  the  young  farmer  heard  the  call,  as 
the  warhorso  hears  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  was  a  strong,  powerful  man,  with  well-knit 
limbs,  a  complexion  dark  and  swarthy,  even  be- 
yond most  of  his  countrymen,  and  with  a  health- 
ful atmosphere  about  him  that  inspired  respect- 
ful feelings  from  all.  Unfortunately,  instead  of 
joining  the  army  openly,  he  gathered  around 
him  one  of  those  bands  which  were  common  at 
that  period,  known  by  the  Spanish  name  of 
Guerrilla,  and  which  lie  in  ambuscade  and  com- 
mit deeds  of  cunning  and  vindictiveness,  making 
them,  in  fact,  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  any 
other.  Even  women  sometimes  join  these  bands, 
and  contribute  their  peculiar  tact  and  cunning  to 
the  general  stock.  Among  these  people  may 
often  be  discovered  instances  of  endurance, 
bravery  and  courage  which  are  rare  to  find  in 
more  regularly  disciplined  soldiers,  and  history 
furnishes  more  than  one  example  of  gratitude 
and  generosity  which  would  stamp  a  man's  uhar- 
acter  for  life  and  for  coming  ages. 

Juan  Martin  Diez  was  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  El  Erapecinado.  He  was  perfectly 
idolized  by  most  of  his  followers,  and  his  con- 
duct towards  them  was  characterized  by  a  rare 
consideration  that  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  inflicting  justice  upon  their  faults. 

While  the  war  was  raging,  the  headquarters  of 
the  French  army  were  stationed  at  Burgos. 
There  were  two  approaches  to  Burgos,  one  of 
them  shorter  than  the  other,  but  less  accessible 
and  used  mostly  by  horsemen,  while  the  other 
was  more  available  fur  heavy  loads  by  wagon  or 
otherwise. 

In  the  month  of  August,  180.3,  the  Empecinado 
was  sought  out  by  the  landlord  of  a  small  venta 
or  inn  which  stood  several  leagues  from  Burgos, 
and  informed  by  him  that  on  the  following  day 
he  would  find  at  his  house  a  party  of  thirty 
French  dragoons.  He  said  tlicy  had  been  sent 
two  or  three  days  previous,  from  Burgos  to  Val- 
ladolid,to  escort  the  wagons  in  which  a  quantity 
of  ammunilion  from  the  stores  at  headquarters 
was  transported  to  Valladolid  for  the  use  of  the 
army  ;  that  on  their  way  to  the  latter  place,  they 
had  stopped  at  his  inn,  and  would  do  so  again 
on  their  return. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  they  will  do  so'!" 
asked  Diez,  who,  while  glad  of  the  information, 
could  not  conceal  his  disgust  at  the  informer. 

"  Because,  senor,  the  sergeant  threatened  to 
destroy  me  if  I  did  not  have  better  wine  for  them 
on  their  return,  which  he  distinctly  stated  would 
be  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  leader,  "  when 
they  arrive,  yon  must  treat  them  well,  and  as- 
certain which  route  they  fake  for  Burgos.  I  will 
visit  your  place  in  the  meantime,  and  ascertain 
its  capabilities  for  concealment." 

In  a  few  hours  the  guerrilla  chief  was  on  his 
way  to  the  inn.  Here  he  found  that  he  could  se- 
creio  two  of  his  bund  in  the  old  barn  behind  the 
house,  and  to  these  men  he  ordered  Jose,  the 
landlord,  to  impart  whatever  the  Frenchmen 
might  say  rcspccliiig  their  proposed  route.  He 
then  stationed  his  band  as  near  the  point  where 
the  two  roads  met  as  was  practicable,  and  awaits 
ed  their  arrival  to  attack  them  in  the  passes  of 
the  monlanas  of  Burgos. 

But  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn,  as  is  usual 
with  persons  mean  enough  to  become  informers, 
was  a  great  coward;  and  alter  the  chief  had 
made  his  arrangements  and  had  gone,  he  began 
to  fear  that  his  scheme  might  bo  discovered  by 
the  dragoons,  from  the  trembling  and  confusion 
which  he  in  vain  attenqitcd  to  restrain.  He, 
therefore,  at  the  first  sound  of  their  approach, 
took  refuge  in  a  small  loft  exactly  over  the 
apartment  in  which  they  had  been  entertained 
the  day  but  one  previous,  and  which  apartment 
he  felt  sure  they  would  occu])y,  from  the  obvious 


reason  that  there  was  none  other  in  the  house, 
save  the  kitchen,  that  could  accommodate  them. 
His  flight  was  a  signal  for  his  household  to 
disai)pear  idso,  they  supposing  him  afraid  of  the 
enemy,  and  so  it  turned  out  that  when  they  ar- 
rived, there  was  not  a  soul  stirring  in  the  place, 
and  the  food  and  wine  were  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dragoons,  who,  after  a  toilsome 
march  from  'Valladolid,  were  very  willing  to  ac- 
cei)t  the  charge. 

The  apartment  in  which  Jose  had  concealed 
himself,  was  a  small  loft,  used  only  for  light 
storage  of  nondescript  articles.  The  floor  was 
composed  of  slender  boards  laid  lightly  n])on  the 
ceiling  of  the  apartment  below,  and  unj)rotoctcd 
by  any  efficient  cross- beams  or  other  support. 
When,  therefore,  the  burly  form  of  the  landlord 
was  added  to  the  light  weight  of  which  alone  it 
was  capable,  and  he  had  lain  himself  close  to  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  in  order  to  be  able  to  gather 
their  intentions  respecting  the  route  they  pro- 
posed, there  was,  of  course,  an  instant  depres- 
sion of  the  slender  ceiling.  He  felt  himself  sink- 
ing through  the  opening,  without  the  power  to 
grasp  at  a  single  object  firm  enough  to  sustain 
him,  and  his  first  arrival  upon  anything  solid 
was  the  long  tal)le  at  which  the  dragoons,  now 
in  a  state  of  hilarity,  were  singing  martial  songs 
and  imbibing  his  very  best  wine  without  stint. 

The  Frenchmen  started  to  their  feet,  drew 
their  swords  and  stood  ready  to  receive  his  com- 
panions, for  they  naturally  expected  that  an  at- 
tack was  to  follow ;  but  the  scared  look  in  his 
face,  and  the  recognition  which  they  had  made 
of  him,  induced  them  to  resume  their  seats  and 
give  the  trembling  coward  some  of  his  own  wine 
to  restore  his  spirits.  His  agitation  when  called 
on  to  declare  why  he  sought  concealment,  how- 
ever, awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  captain  of 
the  troop.  He  accordingly  bound  his  arms  and 
threatened  to  hang  him  froia  the  nearest  tree, 
unless  he  confessed. 

Meantime,  Diez,  impatient  of  the  delay,  de- 
termined to  discover  the  reason  that  his  two 
spies  did  not  return,  and  he  disguised  himself  as 
a  woodman,  taking  a  bundle  of  fagots  on  his 
shoulder,  and  soon  entered  the  yard  of  the  inn, 
just  as  Jose  and  the  two  guerrillas,  whom  the 
landlord  had  betrayed,  were  kneeling  before  the 
carbines  of  a  dozen  Frenchmen,  who  were  await- 
ing the  word  of  command  to  shoot  them  down. 
Jose  was  crying  and  begging  for  mercy  most 
piteously,  but  the  two  Spaniards  were  firm  and 
composed.  As  Diez  drew  near,  he  received  a 
sign  from  the  guenilla  nearest  him,  which  the 
French  captain  detected.  It  was  but  the  merest 
cajit  of  the  man's  eye,  but  it  indicated  the  route 
which  Captain  Duclosse  had  inieiuled  to  take, 
and  the  latter,  catching  the  almost  imperceptible 
token,  ordered  his  men  to  bind  the  new  comer. 
While  his  own  men  steadily  denied  that  they 
knew  him,  the  landlord  readily  declared  him  to 
be  Empecinado,  and  the  captain  o/l'cred  Diez  his 
life  on  condition  only  that  he  should  reveal  to 
him  the  lurking  place  of  his  band. 

The  glance  of  withering  scorn  which  the 
Spaniard  bestowed  upon  his  captor,  was  such  as 
to  make  even  the  cool  and  courageous  French- 
man quail  before  it.  He  answered  not  a  word, 
and  Captain  Duclosse,  convinced  that  it  was  in- 
deed the  man  whom  Jose  had  declared  him,  gave 
him  only  five  minutes  to  prepare  for  death. 

The  prisoner's  noble  demeanor  and  frank, 
courageous  bearing,  were  not  lost  upon  the  cap- 
tain's son,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  destined  for  the 
army,  and  who  had  accompanied  the  escort,  and 
he  begged  his  f'atlier  to  spare  his  life.  Duclosse 
refused,  saying  lliat  it  was  impossible,  uidess 
Diez  would  submit  to  his  terms,  and  he  left  the 
room  to  order  a  guard  to  convey  his  prisoner  to 
the  place  ot  death. 

Louis  Duclosse  was  thus  left  alone  with  Diez, 
his  bcautd'ul  face  expressing  pity  and  sympathy 
with  the  prisoner,  and  his  breast  heaving  with 
the  sense  of  his  father's  unyielding  sterimess. 

"  Boy,"  said  the  doomed  man,  in  a  tone  so  low 
that  the  sentry  could  not  hear  him,  "  look  at  my 
wrists."  Louis  passed  roiind  and  saw  that  they 
were  lacerated  and  bleeding  from  the  cords  with 
which  they  had  been  bound.  An  expression  of 
horror  burst  from  the  boy's  lips.  "  If  you  will  cut 
these  cords,  it  will  relieve  this  horrible  pain.  It 
will  niaLc  no  difl'erence  a  few  moments  hence, 
but  relieve  me  now,  and  I  will  bless  you.  I,  too, 
have  a  son." 

To  take  a  knife  from  the  table  and  sever  the 
cords,  to  replace  the  knife  quietly,  and  to  entreat 
the  prisoner  not  to  separate  his  hands  nor  alter 
their  position,  took  up  every  instant  of  the  al- 
lotted  time.    A   moment  after,   the   man   was 


placed,  kneeling,  beside  the  sobbing  landlord  and 
his  own  faithful  followers. 

The  firing  party  had  received  all  the  words  of 
command  except  the  last  fatal  one.  When  the 
officer's  lips  were  in  the  act  of  unclosing  lo  speak 
that  word,  Diez  threw  himself  upon  the  ground 
directly  on  his  face,  and  the  bullets  sped  on  their 
way.  In  the  blinding  smoke  that  followed  the 
discharge,  his  change  of  position  was  not  seen, 
but  a  wild  shout  of  "vengeance!"  reached 
their  ears,  and  a  figure  was  seen,  as  the  smoko 
cleared  away,  to  spring  from  the  top  of  a  bank, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  which  sloped 
down  to  a  thick  wood. 

The  dragoons  looked  at  each  other  in  blank 
surprise  and  dismay.  The  officer  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself.  There  lay  the  three  dead  men, 
but  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  ho  who  possessed 
the  secret  of  their  destination,  had  eluded  ihem. 

"  Follow  him  !"  cried  the  captain  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  "Shoot  him!  cut  him  down!"  But 
Diez  was  far  beyond,  and  the  orders  of  Captain 
Duclosse  were  rendered  futile. 

That  night  the  French  troops  reached  Burgos 
unmolested,  by  the  opposite  route  to  that  which 
they  designed.  Had  they  taken  tho  other,  they 
would  have  been  equally  safe.  The  brave  Diez 
would  not  have  harmed  a  single  man,  if  the  en- 
counter could  peril  the  life  of  that  pitying  child, 
whom,  thenceforth,  he  regarded  as  he  did  his 
patron  saint,  with  reverence,  and  almost'wilh 
adoration.  

The  battle  of  Salamanca  had  been  fought. 
The  French  army  were  defeated,  and  the  brave 
Duclosse,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  had  received  the  death  wound  from  the 
guns  of  tho  British  artillerymen.  His  son — the 
boy  who  had  been  the  unconscious  deliverer  of 
Juan  Martin  Diez — had  entered  the  regiment,  re-  . 
ceived  rapid  promotion,  and  was  now  Captain 
Duclosse. 

Wounded  in  side  and  temple,  the  young  offi- 
cer crawled  from  the  field  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
and  sought  refuge  in  a  half-ruined  shed,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  road.  He  staunched  the  wound 
in  his  side  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  he  threw  himself 
upon  tho  earthen  floor  and  fell  asleep. 

He  awoke  to  find  himself  refreshed.  Persons 
were  tramping  near  the  door,  and,  by  their  lan- 
guage, he  found  that  they  were  Spaniards.  As 
morning  broke,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  guerrilla  band.  He  was  instantly  seized  and 
carried  to  the  door  of  the  shed,  where  he  was  or- 
dered to  mount  a  horse.  Faint  and  weak,  he 
was  unable  to  do  so.  One  tall,  dark  fellow  then 
assumed  the  office  of  executioner  as  he  stood, 
and  raised  his  carbine  for  the  purpose.  Another 
instant  and  Duclosse  would  have  received  his 
shot,  when  the  weapon  was  struck  upwards  by  a 
powerful  hand. 

"  Why  have  you  done  this,  Diez  ?"  said  the  en- 
raged soldier,  mad  at  being  defeated  of  his  object. 

"  Because,"  he  answered,  "  1  think  this  yonng 
man  and  myself  are  old  friends.  I  owe  my  life, 
and  perhaps  yours,  for  you  were  on  my  list  of 
comrades  then,  to  him.     I  shall  have  him!" 

The  guerrilla  struggled  to  take  possession  of 
the  young  soldier,  but  Diez  stood  between  them 
and  ordered  him  to  pnt  down  the  knife  which  he 
had  substituted  for  the  carbine. 

"  Never !"  shouted  the  man. 

Diez  grasped  the  guerrilla's  arm,  twisting  it  un- 
til the  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  pushing  him 
aside,  he  stepped  up  to  the  now  fainting  youth, 
he  had  him  conveyed  to  a  house  near  by,  where 
his  wounds  were  attended  to,  and  where  he  met 
with  the  care  and  tenderness  which  his  enfeebled 
state  required.  Nor  was  this  all.  Empecinado, 
for  it  was  he,  caused  the  body  of  Colonel  Du- 
closse to  be  sought  for  and  committed  to  a . 
Christian  burial.  For  three  weeks,  Diez  contin- 
ued the  most  delicate  attentions  to  Duclosse,  and 
when  the  latter  was  recovered,  he  escorted  him 
in  person  almost  to  within  masket-shot  of  the 
French  outpost. 

In  1809,  Juan  Martin  Diez  was  made  brig- 
adier-general of  Wellington's  array.  He  after- 
ward attended  him  when  he  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph,  and  received  from  him  a  command  of 
about  five  thousand  men.  After  Ferdinand 'VII. 
was  restored,  Diez  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
which  gave  oftcnco  to  the  government  Civil 
war  ensued,  and  the  royalists  perpetuated  bar- 
barities most  horrible.  El  Empecinado  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  constitutional- 
ists, and  struggled  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
noble  s])irit,  for  freedom.  He  was  seized  on  an 
alleged  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  executed  at 
Kucda,  on  tho  I'Jth  of  August,  1825. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Now  that  oar   troubles  with  Parajjiiay  have 
been  happily  got  over,  without  the  hiirninf;  of  a 
single  cartridge,  we   may  indulge  the  hope  that 
such  difficulties  as  we  may  Ifave  with  other  coun- 
tries in  that  region  will  also  be  quietly  disposed 
of,  and  the  best  feelings  be  restored  between  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  continent  and  the  Sonth- 
orn  part  of  it.     And,  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  good,  solid,  substantial  reasons  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  all  over  the  continent,  measures 
should  bo  taken  to  increase  our  trade  with  the 
communities  of  Spanish-American   origin    that 
are  so  numerous  in  this  Western  World.  Wheth- 
er the  political  condition  of  these  communities 
be    such    as    to    fill  the 
mind  with  hopes  or  fears, 
it  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  nature  has  endowed 
them   with  many  of  her 
choicest  gifts.   From  that 
isthmus  which  attracts  so 
much  attention   to  those 
straits     through      which 
sailed  the  man  who  first 
went  round    the    world, 
fifteen  generations    ago, 
the  countries    of    South 
America  teem  with  nat- 
ural riches  of  every  de- 
scription.   Diamonds  are 
yielded  by  one  soil.     Sil- 
ver is  to  be  had  for  the 
gathering  from   another. 
Gold  ought  to  be  as  plen- 
tiful  now  in  Peru   as  it 
was  in  the   days   of  the 
Incas.       Coffee,    cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
the  other  pgpductions  of 
warm  countries  can  there 
be    raised   In    indefinite 
quantities  under  wise  sys- 
tems   of    industry,    and 
greatly  to  the  increase  of 
the  comfort  of  mankind. 
Hides  are  to  be   had  in 
such  quantities  as  indeed 
to    show    (bat    there    is 
"nothing    like    leather" 
in  this  mundane  world — 
for  a  thousand  excellent 
purposes.     Cacao   is  not 
half  so  abundant  through- 
out the  world  as  it  should 
bo,  and  not  a  fourth  part 
so  much  of  it  is  produced 
as  could  be  had  under  a 
different  state   of  things 
from   what  now  prevails 
in  Columbia.    The  wheat 
of  Chili  is  already  one  of 
the  staples  of  commerce, 
and  the  production  and 
exportation  of  it  are  ca- 
pable of  much   increase. 
The  dye-woods,   medici- 
nal      plants,       balsams, 
gums,     etc.,     of    South 
America  are  not  surpass- 
ed by  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  en- 
ter  into    trade    now,   as 
they  have  done  for  years, 
but  not  to  a  tenth  of  the 
extent     to    which     they 
should  be  known.   There 
is,  indeed  no  quarter  of 
the  world  that  affords  so 
grand  a  theatre  for  com- 
mercial     enterprise      as 
South   America;  and    it 
would   seem   that   it   be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the 
northern   section    of  the 
continent  to  turn  its  ad- 
vantages to  account,of  all 
foreigners.     The  English 
have  got  far  ahead  of  us, 
however,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  can  ever 
equal  them  in  this  centu- 
ry. But  we  can  do  much. 
We    can   enter    upon    a 
course      of    commercial 
transactions    with  South 
America  that  shall  large- 
ly   add   to    our    present 
trade  with  that  country, 
antl  prepare  the  way  for 
yet  further  doings.     Our 
manufacturers    are    par- 
ticularly interested  in  this 
and  should  attend  to  it. 
Government  should   ex- 
ert  itself    strenuously  to 
bring  about  all  such  ar- 
rangements as  would  tend 
to   facilitate    commercial 
intercourse   between    the 
United  States  and  these 
Southern   nations    which 

must  be  destined  for  a  great  future.  All  such 
other  aid,  too,  as  can  constitutionally  be  granted 
should  be  afforded  by  government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  business,  and  the  energies  of  the  country 
be  stimulated  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not 
very  credituble  to  us — it  is  positively  discredit- 
able— that  while  England  nurses  her  commercial 
marine  in  every  possible  way,  and  opens  up 
markets  tor  her  manufactures,  and  monopolizes 
the  modes  of  travel  on  every  sea,  we  should  do 
nothing,  or  next  to  it,  in  all  these  respects.  If  we 
expect  to  get  the  first  place  in  commerce,  we 
mast  labor  for  it.  It  must  be  sought  wisely, 
seized  boldly,  and  held  firmly. — Comiiierdat 
Bulletin. 


REHEARS.4L  KEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

Infinite  toil  is  the  lot  of  those  who  accept  the 
thankless  mission  of  amusing  the  public.  Our 
engraving  lets  us  into  the  secret  toils  of  itinerant 
showmen.  We  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  and 
stand  behind  the  mysterious  green  curtain,  inves- 
ted with  as  much  intere-it  in  the  eyes  of  the  ju- 
veniles "  in  front,"  as  the  veil  which  shrouded 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  from  the  curiosity  of 
the  uninitiated.  That  formless  mass  of  joincr's- 
work  and  canvass  on  the  other  side,  is  a  portion 
of  the  fairy  bower,  and  this  nide  floor,  when  the 
table  and  chest  and  chair  and  bass-drum  and  hat 
and  tamborine  and  cards  and  pewterpot  are 
swept  away,   must  represent   the  turf  of  fairy 


it — for  he  is  a  learned  dog,  and  has  probably  had 
a  sad  experience.  Yet  he  is  not  much  worse  off 
than  two  legged  caterers  for  public  amusement. 
They  are  goaded  on  by  the  lash  of  necessity  ; 
they,  too,  sick  or  well,  have  to  go  thron;:;h  the  or- 
deal of  severe  rehearsals  before  they  .strut  in 
public  decked  with  plumes  and  velvets,  and 
treading  the  stage  with  a  lively  air.  And  is  not 
life — all  life — made  up  of  rehearsals  and  rcjire- 
.sentations  The  dying  Koman  emperor  quitted 
life  with  the  customary  words  of  the  Koman  ac- 
tor on  his  lips;  "Farewell  and  applaud  !  I'dletc 
etfilau/lite!"  Well  is  it  for  those  who  have  fig- 
ured on  the  stage  of  life  if  they  can  appeal  to 
posterity,  with  a  confidence  of  its  approval. 


dent  and  impetnons  '  Napoleon  Bonaparte,' the 
twelve  year  old  Corsican  patriot,  to  the  French, 
those  detested  tyrants  of  his  conquered  native 
i.ile,  nor  of  the  many  deep-laid  schemes  devised 
by  the  incipient  soldier  for  driving  them  out  of 
Corsica.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  les.s  generally  known 
that  the  young  man,  fellow-student  of  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  the  Military  School  of  Bricnue — 
strange  rapprM-lmunt  of  the  future  emperor  and 
of  the  Iron  Warrior  destined  to  pull  him  down 
from  his  place  of  power! — actually  presented 
himself,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Paoli,  to 
the  British  governor  of  Corsica,  during  the  short 
time  that  that  island  was  held  by  Great  Britain, 
and  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  servic-e 
of  England.  The  British 
officials  in  Corsica,  being 
neither  disciples  of  Lava- 
ter,  nor  possessed  of 
the  power  of  reading 
the  future,  declined  this 
application,  and  the  pale- 
browed,  eagle-eyed  youth 
subsequently  entered  the 
service  of  the  conquerors 
whom  he  had  so  cordiallv 
hated.  Thmk  of  the  dif- 
ference that  would  have 
been  produced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  liLst  seventy 
years  (and  of  how  many 
years  to  come  !),  had  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  mode 
»n  English  citizen  of  him- 
self! A  few  years  after 
this  repulse,  the  young 
soldier  offered  his  services 
to  Louis  XVI.,  to  whom 
he  addressed  a  letter  con- 
taining an  elaborate  pro- 
ject for  the  rescue  of  the 
simple-minded  king  from 
the  snares  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, who  were  prepar- 
ing to  take  him  in  their 
toils;  he  offered  to  deliv- 
er the  king  from  the  im- 
pending ruin,  provided  ho 
were  placed  in  command 
of  the  army,  and  had  his 
proposals  been  accepted, 
he  would  no  doubt  have 
been  as  good  as  his  word. 
But  the  king  saw  no 
further  into  the  millstone 
of  the  future  than  the 
British  government  of 
Corsica  had  done  before 
him  ;  the  yonng  officer's 
communication  remained 
unanswereil,  and  the  Rev- 
olution prepared  the  field 
I  >r  the  career  of  the 
Child  of  Destiny."  So 
near  was  this  career,  it 
would  seem,  to  being  nt- 
t  sriy  changed  in  its  char- 
acter and  direction !  And 
\et,  the  •  Destiny'  worked 
Itself  out,  and  the  world 
has  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  inflnences  it  brought 
with  it  and  left  behind  it." 


THE    REHEARSAL    BEHIND    THE    CURTAIN. 


land.  Peeping  up  in  a  corner  is  the  head  of  a 
sulky  dog,  probably  banished  for  some  misde- 
meanor ;  stirring  the  porter  with  a  purloined 
drumstick  is  a  sly  and  mischievous  monkey. 
But  these  are  only  accessories.  The  interest  of 
the  scene  rests  with  the  showman  and  his  learned 
poodle.  The  little  animal,  with  blinking  eyes, 
seems  half  inclined  to  drop  the  pipe  placed  in  his 
lips,  to  complete,  with  sword  and  sabre-tash  and 
cap,  the  semblance  of  a  French  sergeant  of  the 
old  guard,  in  which  character  he  is  soon  to  ap- 
ppar  in  public.  The  showman  is  conciliatory  in 
his  manner,  and  is  evidently  essaying  the  force 
of  moral  suasion,  keeping  the  whip  out  of  sight. 
But  then  the  whip  is  there — and  the  dog  knows 


NEW  LEAF  IN  NAPOLEON'S  LIFE. 

Every  thonghtful  mind  indulges  in  occasional 
speculations  how  the  whole  course  of  history 
might  have  been  changed  if  a  single  event  had 
happened  otherwise  than  it  occurred.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Saturday  Post  gives  an  inci- 
dent of  this  kind  in  the  life  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  search  of  even 
Mr.  Abbott :  "  While  Europe  is  awaiting,  in 
restless  anxiety,  the  turning  of  the  balance  of 
war,  it  is  ciirious  to  recall  the  rise  of  the  '  dynas- 
ty,' the  ambition,  and  perhaps  also  the  necessi- 
ties, of  him  whose  successor  threatens  the  world 
with  so  much  evil.  I  need  hardly  remind  my 
readers  of  the  hatred  borne  by  the  young,  ar- 


ABOtT  ECHOES. 

The  ancients  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  true 
nature  of  the  echo.  The 
poets  supposed  it  to  have 
l)een  a  nymph,  who  pinid 
into  a  sound,  for  love  of 
Narcissus.  But  the  mod- 
ern state  of  philosophy 
has  established  it  npoa 
unerring  principles.  Ac- 
cording 10  the  various 
distances  from  the  speak- 
er, a  reflecting  object  will 
return  the  echo  of  several 
or  of  a  few  syllables  ;  for 
all  the  syllables  must  be 
uttered  before  the  echo  of 
the  first  syllable  re.vhcs 
the  ear,  otherwise  it  will 
make  a  confusion.  In  a 
moderate  way  of  speak- 
ing, about  three  syllables 
and  a  half  are  pronounced 
in  one  second,  or  seven 
syllables  in  two  seconds. 
From  the  computations 
of  a  short-hand  writer,  it 
appears  that  a  ready  and 
rapid  orator,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  pronounces 
from  7000  to  7500  words 
in  an  hour;  namely, 
about  120  words  in  a 
minute,  or  two  words  in 
each  second.  Therefore, 
when  an  echo  repeats 
seven  syllables,  the  rcT 
fleeting  object  is  1142  feet  distant;  for  sinc^ 
sonnd  travels  at  the  rate  of  1142  feet  per  second, 
the  distance  from  the  speaker  to  the  reflecting 
object,  and  again  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  is 
is  twice  1142.  When  the  echo  i:etarns  fourteen 
sylLibles,  the  reflecting  object  mast  be  2284  feet 
distant,  and  so  on.  A  famous  echo  is  said  to  be 
in  Woodstock  Park,  Oxford.  It  repeats  seven- 
teen syllables  in  the  daytime,  and  twenty  at 
night ;  when  the  air  being  somewhat  denser,  the 
sound  does  not  travel  quite  so  fiust.  There  is  also 
a  remarkable  echo  on  the  north  side  of  Shepley 
church,  in  Sussex,  that  repeats  distinctly  twenty- 
one  syllables.  One  at  Roseneath,  near  Glasgow, 
repeals  a  tune  played  with  atrumpet  three  times. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  COUSIN  MAUD. 

A  PASTORAL,  ELKGIAC  BALLAD. 

BX  WALTKS  CL.tBENCX. 

The  sun  had  tinged  the  western  sky, 

The  horn  of  busy  life  was  still; 
The  silent  stream  flowed  swiftly  by, 

Yet  ceased  to  turn  the  idle  mill. 

So  faint,  so  soft  the  evening  breeze. 
The  limpid  waters  scarce  were  stirred; 

Nor  e'en  amongst  the  forest  trees 
The  rustling  of  a  leaf  was  heard. 

The  barn  was  closed,  where  all  day  long 

The  busy  thresher  plied  his  llail, 
And  every  bird  had  ceased  his  song. 

Save  one  lone,  tuneful  nightingale. 

The  moon  (fair  empress  of  the  night). 

In  the  dim  twilight  faintly  shone; 
While  countle.^  stiirs  of  lesser  ligUt, 

Came  bashful,  peeping,  one  by  one. 

Nature  lay  hnshed  in  dreamy  sleep, 
No  sound  di:«turbed  the  day's  decline, 

Save  the  faint  bleating  of  the  sheep. 
The  distant  lowing  of  the  kine. 

When  from  our  cottage,  Maud  and  T, 
Joined  hand  in  hand,  together  strolled. 

To  saunter  in  the  copse  near  by. 
Or  count  the  sheep  in  yonder  fold. 

Or,  if  perchance  our  ikncy  led. 

To  ramble  to  the  river  side. 
And  gaie  into  its  glossy  bed. 

Or  watch  its  ever-flowing  tide. 

For  we  were  cousins,  Maud  and  I, 
Since  childhood  we'd  together  played. 

Caroling  'ueath  the  summer  sky. 
Or  culling  wild  tlowers  in  the  glade. 

Since  childhood? — we  were  children  then — 
Though  J  ears  had  passed  so  swiftly  o'er. 

That  Maud  could  number  six  and  ten. 
And  I  could  count  near  two  year?  more. 

And  during  those  few  fleeting  years. 

So  close  had  our  atfections  wove, 
We'd  ne'er  known  lovers'  doubts  or  fears, 

Yet  Maud  and  I  had  learnt  to  love. 

"See  Maud,"  said  I,  "  how  smoothly  on 
Those  ever-moving  waters  flow? 
They  come,  they  pass  us,  they  are  gone! 
Whence  came  they  !    Whither  do  they  go? 

"  From  some  clear  spring  on  mountain  side 
This  swollen  river  hath  its  source; 
Thence  to  the  sea  it«  waters  glide, 
Ne'er  awerriDg  bom  their  destined  coarse. 

"  So  swiftly  speeds  the  life  of  man ! 
So  silently  doth  time  pass  by, 
The  longest  life  is  bnt  a  span— 
An  atom — to  eternity !" 

£'en  as  I  spoke  a  passing  breeze  [soand. 

Hushed  through  the  copse  with  whistling 

The  leaves,  torn  ruthless  Irom  the  trees. 
In  showers  fell  fluttering  to  the  ground. 

I  gathered  from  the  river's  side, 

Both  glistening  with  the  falling  dew. 
Two  leaves — "This  leaf  is  me,"  I  cried, 
"  This  smaller  one,  dear  Maud,  is  you." 

Into  the  stream  the  leaves  I  flung. 
We  watched  their  course  with  childi.sh  glee, 

And  close  as  they  together  clung. 
So  clung  my  cousin  Maud  to  me. 

Adown  the  stream  they  floated  on. 

Still  close  together,  side  by  side ; 
An  eddy  whirled,  and  Maud's  was  gone — 

Mine  floated  onward  with  the  tide. 

Wo  sighed,  and  thought  the  omen  bad, 
Maud's  gentle  eyes  were  filled  with  tears; 

I  chid  her  that  she  looked  so  sad. 
Then  kissed  away  her  childish  fears. 

Ah !  ere  another  passing  year 

Uad  clad  the  earth  in  living  green. 

Sweet  Maud  was  luid  upon  her  bier; 
She  died  ere  she  was  seventeen. 

Consumption,  watchful  In  its  lair 
To  plant  its  seeds  in  beauty's  bower. 

Nipped  oB  the  bud  that  bloomed  so  fair, 
Kre  yet  it  blossomed  to  a  flower. 

The  seeds  were  sown  that  summer  night. 
When  loitering  in  the  evening  dew. 

We  watched  the  leaflets  in  their  flight. 
And  Maud  the  latal  omen  drew. 

IIow  many  swift  revolving  years 

Have,  since  Maud's  funeral,  past  and  gone! 
Yet  still  I  mourn  with  silent  tears 

The  fate  which  left  me  sad  and  lone. 

One  hope  alone  affords  relief, 
And  when  my  heart  with  pain  is  riven, 

Consoles  me  in  my  bitter  grief — 
'Tis  that  I'll  meet  my  Maud  la  heaven ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MILLY  LANE'S  LOVE  STORY. 

BY    SUSAN    II.    BLAISDELL. 

"  And  yon  will  not  marry  mc,  Milly  ?" 
It  was  Ralph  Evelyn  who  asked  the  question  ; 
and  I,  Milly  Lane,  answered  in  my  coolest  and 
most  independent  manner. 
"  No,  I  think  not,  Ralph." 
"  Nor  tell  me  the  reason  of  this  rejection  V 
He  was  very  i)ersistcnt,  I  thought.     I  would 
satisfy  him.     "  I  sujiposo  it's  because — because  I 
don't  like  yon  well  enough." 

With  what  satisfaction  had  I  commenced  that 
answer !  And  before  it  was  uttered  I  found  my- 
self faltering — found  a  faint  and  sudden  flush 
warming  my  cheek.  I  turaed  my  face  suddenly 
away  from  the  grave  and  quiet  regards  of  Ralph's 
blue  eyes. 

"  You  do  not  like  mc,  may  T  ask  ?" 
"  I  said  I  did  not  like  you  well  enough,"  I  re- 
plied rather  quickly. 

He  went  on  quietly,  as  if  I  had  not  spoken. 
"  May  I  ask  what  are  your  objections  to  me  V 

Already  my  self-possession  was  beginning  to 
desert  me.  This  close,  serious  questioning  was 
making  me  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  1 
had  not  prepared  myself  for  it.  And  the  last  in 
quiry  above  all  confused *me ;  for  how  could  I 
tell  him  the  truth  "?  So  I  answered,  coldly,  "  I 
can  hardly  tell  you — "  and  turned  a  little  more 
away  from  him.  I  wanted  sadly  to  run  off,  then 
and  there.  Still  for  a  moment  he  stood  on  the 
spot,  regarding  mo  still,  as  I  felt,  with  those  se- 
rious, questioning  eyes.     Finally — 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  then,  Milly,"  he  said, 
"  for  touching  upon  this  subject.  Wo  will  not 
speak  of  it  again." 

He  turned  from  me  and  walked  quietly  away. 
A  moment  after  I  saw  him  riding  lightly  down 
the  long  avenue  on  his  black  horse  Sancbo,  and, 
I  dare  say,  looking  as  calm  and  dignified  as  if  he 
had  never  been  in  love,  or  been  rejected. 

The  interview  had  had  a  strange  turning-out, 
after  all.  It  was  he  who,  at  the  close,  was  self- 
possessed  and  collected,  I  who  was  annoyed  and 
discomforted.  Yes,  it  was  strange,  certainly ! 
and  a  little  provoking  ;  for  I  had  promised  my- 
self a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  in  rejecting 
Ralph  Evelyn  —  satisfaction  for  some  little 
wounded  vanity  and  self-love  from  which  I  had 
suffered  at  his  hands.  I  had  not  thought  how 
brief  and  fleeting  my  triumph  would  be;  I  had 
not  cared,  indeed  ;  I  only  thought  of  satisfying 
for  the  moment  my  girlish  resentment  towards 
him  for  what  had  always  seemed  to  me  like  indif- 
ference— neglect — when  I  had  longed  secretly, 
and  longed  in  vain,  for  his  friendship  and  confi- 
dence.    Where  was  my  triumph  now  ? 

With  the  crimson  still  burning  in  my  cheeks, 
I  heard  Cousin  Harry's  light  voice  calling  me 
from  the  foot  of  the  stairs :  "  Milly  !  are  you  up 
there  V 

I  was  glad  to  escape  from  myself.  I  ran  down 
stairs.     "  Do  you  want  me  ?"  I  asked. 

The  morning  was  so  fine,  he  wanted  to  be  out 
of  doors.     Would  I  walk  with  him  ? 

Of  course  I  would.  I  got  my  bonnet  and  went. 
Wo  walked  a  mile  or  two,  I  suppose,  and  all  this 
time  I  was  thinking  of  Ralph,  and  getting  warm 
and  cross,  and  uncomfortabte,  and  all  the  time 
Harry  Graham  was  talking  away  to  mc  in  his  al- 
ternately gay  and  sentimental  style,  till  I  grew, 
for  the  first  time,  weary  of  the  very  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  would  have  given  almost  anything  to 
be  out  of  its  reach.  And  the  morning  ended  by 
ray  going  homo,  shutting  myself  up  in  my  room, 
and  having  a  good  cry. 

Wo  were  all  at  my  uncle  Maurice  Eldon's — 
Ralph  Evelyn  (who  was  my  uncle's  ward). 
Cousin  Hurry,  and  myself — for  the  midsummer 
holidays.  I  had  reached  there  first,  and  had 
helped  Uncle  Maurice  and  his  sister  Patty,  my 
good-natured  old  maid  aunt,  to  brighten  up  the 
quiet  old  home  against  Ralph's  homecoming. 
It  was  not  till  three  days  after  my  arrival  that 
Ralph  and  Harry  came,  reaching  the  Uplands 
within  two  hours  of  each  other. 

I  had  seen  Ralph  Evelyn  twice  before, 
that  was  all,  and  then  I  bad  hardly  Fpokcn  to 
him  ;  so  that  wc  were  almost  like  utter  strangers 
to  each  other  now.  1  found  him  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  tall  and  robust  in  figure,  with  a  fine 
rather  than  a  handsome  face,  a  manner  gentle- 
manly and  courteous,  but  reserved  and  quiet.  So 
reserved,  so  quiet,  that  it  quite  awed  me  ;  and, 
with  something  like  relief,  I  turned  to  listen  to 
the  lively,  careless,  rattling  talk  of  gay  Harry 
Graham.    Little  reserve  or  quiet  was  there  in 


the  composition  of  Cousin  Harry.  Witty,  good- 
humored  and  eloquent,  he  was  pronounced  by 
everybody  to  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  agreeable  companions  in  the  world.  Men- 
tally I  endorsed  the  world's  opinion,  and  from 
morning  till  night  Harry  and  I  were  with  each 
other,  riding,  walking,  singing,  reading,  or  talk- 
ing— and  Harry  was  a  capital  talker. 

Sometimes — not  often — Ralph  joined  us,  and 
always  treated  mo  gracefully  and  courteously,  as 
he  should  treat  his  guardian's  niece  and  guest; 
but  somehow  there  was  something  in  his  manner 
that  put  an  infinite  distance  between  us — that 
made  him  seem  infinitely  my  superior,  and  ten- 
dered me  humble,  childish,  insignificant.  He 
took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  I,  a  little  creature  of  seventeen, 
who  used  to  be  petted,  and  flattered,  and  made 
much  of,  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  this  indif- 
ference. I  rather  resented  it ;  then  gradually,  des- 
pite the  resentment,  I  found  myself,  day  by  day, 
wishing  more  earnestly  that  Ralph  would  give  me 
his  friendship,  would  treat  me  more  as  an  equal 
and  less  as  a  child.  I  thought  if  he  would,  that 
I  could  learn  to  like  him  better  than  I  liked  my 
gay,  rattling  Cousin  Harry.  Bnt  he  did  no  such 
thing!  And  so,  byandby,  a  little  feeling  of 
pique  and  mortification  began  to  steal  into  my 
heart,  as  Ralph  went  his  calm  and  quiet  way, 
taking  no  more  heed  of  me  than  the  beautiful 
moon  would  ta'ce  of  a  child  that  longed  to  reach 
it.  I  !mile  to  think  of  it  now ;  but  I  grew  not 
slightly  petulant  and  offended,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  say  to  myself  that  if  Ralph  chose  to  be 
so  lordly  and  grand,  and  treat  me  like  a  baby,  / 
didn't  care ;  when — 

When,  on  that  September  rooming  of  which  I 
have  written,  walking  with  mc  under  the  old  elm 
below  the  lawn,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  marry 
him.  I  suppose  I  was  too  much  astonished  to 
speak  at  first,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Then  my  startled  ideas  suddenly  set- 
tled and  collected  themselves  together  again.  I 
was,  at  that  moment,  conscious  of  a  deeper  feel- 
ing of  resentment  than  ever  towards  him  ;  then 
my  childish  dignity  rose  op  rebellious  against  this 
sudden  condescension  of  his.  So  long  he 
had  passed  by  unnoticing  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a 
child,  a  baby,  and  now,  suddenly,  by  some  unac- 
countable whim,  he  would  honor  me  with  the 
title  of  wife. 

I  would  not  stop  to  think  how  dear  that  title 
would  be  ;  I  dared  not.  I  thought  of  wounded 
dignity  and  self-love,  and  I  coolly  declined  his 
offer. 

He  said  nothing — only  walked  on  by  my  side, 
under  the  elms,  and  walked  on,  and  would  have 
continued  to  do  so  lor  another  half-hour,  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  would  have  stayed  there.  But  I  went 
straight  up  from  the  elms,  over  the  lawn,  to  the 
porch  of  the  old  house.  There  he  stayed  me. 
He  had  been  silent  all  the  way  up.  Now,  linger- 
ing in  the  doorway,  he  said :  "  And  so  you  will 
not  marry  me,  Milly  ■?" 

I  have  written  all  that  followed.  How  I  cool- 
ly persisted  in  my  refusal,  and  how  he,  with  si- 
lent acquiescence,  left  me,  and  went  riding  away 
on  Sancho. 

The  heart  of  a  woman  is  often  a  puzzle  to  her- 
self. Mine  was  that  morning.  With  the  cool- 
est, the  most  obstinate  determination,  I  had  twice 
said  "  no  "  to  Ralph's  question  ;  then,  with  his 
serious,  searching  eyes  scanning  my  face,  I  had 
trembled  and  wavered,  yet  continued  to  refuse 
him.  And  all  the  morning,  listening  to  Harry 
Graham's  careless,  rattling  talk,  my  thoughts 
were  wandering  away  to  Ralph  Evelyn — recall- 
ing his  voice,  his  glance,  his  quiet,  serious  words ; 
and  I  thought,  as  I  had  thought  many  a  time 
before,  of  the  difference  between  him  and  every- 
body else  whom  I  had  ever  seen,  and  how  much 
hotter  he  was  than  I,  and  how  good  it  was  of 
him,  after  all,  to  ask  such  a  vain,  childish,  friv- 
olous thing  as  I  to  be  his  wife.  My  presumption, 
in  behaving  as  I  had  done,  was  ridiculous.  And 
so  I  went  home  and  had  a  good  cry  in  my  own 
room,  and  when  it  was  all  over  I  felt  better.  1 
think,  too,  when  it  was  over  I  was  less  a  child 
than  before — at  least,  it  seemed  to  me  to.  I  felt 
softened — subdued.  I  wondered  at  my  late 
petulance. 

Aunt  Patty  came  into  my  room.  "  My  dear, 
dinner  is  almost  ready,"  said  ;  and  then,  looking 
at  mc  a  little  sharply  through  her  spectacles — 
"  but  what's  the  matter  with  the  child's  eyes  ?  I 
do  believe  she's  been  crying." 

It  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  deny  the 
fact.  "  Yes,  Aunt  Patty,  I  have  been  crying,"  I 
assented  in  a  low  voice;  and  I  felt  almost  ready 
to  begin  again — indeed,  the  tears  began  to  gather 


even  as  I  spoke.  "  I  think  I  wont  come  down  to 
dinner,"  I  concluded.  For  I  could  not  have  met 
Ralph,  with  that  tell-tale  face  of  mine,  so  soon 
after  all  that  had  passed. 

My  annt  regarded  me  with  rather  a  sober  and 
perplexed  air.  "My  dear,  something  has  oc- 
curred to  disturb  you,"  she  began.  At  that  mo- 
ment there  was  a  light  step,  a  cheerful  whistle  in 
the  hall  below,  and  Harry  Graham  called  "  Aunt 
Patty !" 

She  answered  him. 

"  Where's  Milly  ?  I  want  her !"  were  his  next 
words. 

I  shook  my  head.  "Tell  him  I  can't  como, 
Aunt  Patty,"  I  said.  "  Tell  him  I'm  tired— I've 
a  headache — something  or  other;  only  I  can't 
come  now." 

She  looked  at  me  dubiously — came  a  little 
nearer.  "My  dear,  it's  very  odd — very  odd, 
indeed !  I  don't  know  what  to  make  it ;  this 
is  something  very  unusual  for  you.  And  really, 
Milly,  if  yon  don't  come  down  to  dinner,  I  shall 
think  you  are  ill.  Now  I  think  of  it,  your  uncle 
was  saying  this  morning  that  you  didn't  look 
well  at  all." 

"  I  am  quite  well,  aunt." 
"  But,  my  dear,  if  you  can't  eat  your  dinner — " 
"  Dear  Aunt  Patty,  I  will  come  down  to  din- 
ner," I  said,  hastily,  "  only  pray  don't  say  any- 
thing about — " 

"  Well,  no,  Milly,  I  wont,"  consented  my  aunt 
seriously ;  "  but  at  the  same  time  it's  very  odd  ! 
very  odd,  indeed  !"  * 

With  a  grave  and  wondering  look  she  went 
down  stairs  ;  and  I  proceeded  to  bathe  my  face 
and  re-arrange  my  hair.  I  thought,  after  all,  my 
presence  would  be  better  than  my  absence ;  per- 
haps it  woulft  create  less  remark.  And  so,  though 
looking  a  good  deal  paler  than  usual,  and  with 
eyes  somewhat  heavier,  I  went  below. 

Ralph  had  not  come  yet,  and  I  was  glad. 
Neither  Uncle  Maurice  nor  Harry  noticed  my 
paleness,  or  my  red  eyes,  and  Aunt  Patty  made 
no  further  remark  on  the  subject.  Wo  sat  down 
to  dinner  without  Ralph,  and  I  had  hoped  wo 
should  have  finished  our  repast  before  he  came, 
but  it  was  not  half  concluded  when  he  made  his 
appearance. 

I  did  not  look  up  when  he  entered  ;  I  do  not 
think  he  even  looked  towards  me.  He  took  his 
place  quietly,  quietly  answered  tha  various  ques- 
tions put  to  him  respecting  the  nature  of  his  oc- 
cupations, and  of  his  whereabouts  during  the 
morning,  and  then  proceeded  in  silence  with  bis 
repast. 

Directly  it  was  finished  he  went  up  to  his 
room — to  write  letters,  he  told  Uncle  Maurice  ; 
and  for  the  next  three  hours  he  remained  there. 
Then  he  descended  again,  left  the  house,  and  was 
gone  until  after  tea.  When  that  meal  was  over, 
and  we  were  all  seated  in  the  porch,  with  the  full 
moonlight  shining  around  us,  he  came  back.  He 
had  been  to  post  his  letters,  he  said,  and  had  ta- 
ken tea  at  Deacon  Marshall's.  Then  he  took  a 
seat  by  Aunt  Patty,  and  talked  with  her  and 
Uncle  Maurice,  and  Harry  ;  and  I,  sitting  upon 
the  doorstep  with  my  head  resting  against  the  arm 
of  my  uncle's  chair,  listened  in  silence.  But 
only  for  a  little  while ;  by-andby  I  tried  to  steal 
away.  Uncle  Maurice,  perceiving  my  move- 
ments, just  put  his  hand  on  my  head.  "  Where 
are  yon  running  away  to,  Milly  ?"  he  said. 

I  sat  still  then.  "  Nowhere,  uncle,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  evening, 
my  dear  ■?"  he  asked  ;  "  you  don't  talk.  I  haven't 
heard  you  speak  since  morning,  I  believe." 
"  I  am  doing  better,  uncle ;  I  am  listening." 
He  smiled,  stroked  my  head,  and  presently 
went  on  conversing  with  Ralph.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Ralph  ever  looked  my  way — I  don't 
think  ho  ever  did ;  and  we  two  never  spoke  a 
word  to  each  other  while  we  sat  there.  But  by- 
and'hy  he  said,  speaking  to  Aunt  Patty  and  un- 
cle, that  he  was  going  away  the  next  morning  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  vacation  with  a  siii  friend, 
who  had  written  to  request  his  presence,  and 
that  probably  he  should  go  directly  back  to  col- 
lege from  there,  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  so 
that  be  should  not  see  home  again  for  some 
time. 

They  were  all  sorry  to  lose  him  ;  for  my  uncle 
and  aunt  were  very  proud  of  him,  and  gay  Harry 
Graham  held  him  in  real  esteem  and  reverence. 
They  all  said  how  sorry  they  were,  and  I  was 
silent ;  but  they  were  all  so  busy  thinking  of  and 
talking  with  him  that  they  never  noticed  it.  But 
I  think  he  did  ;  and  a  while  after,  when  we  wcro 
all  about  to  separate,  he  stood  by  me  a  moment 
at  the  table  where  wo  lit  our  candles,  and  said  to 
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mo  in  Ills  calm,  low  tone,  "  I  suppose  I  must  bid 
you  good-by  to-night,  Milly.  I  shall  probably 
he  off  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  any  of 
the  household  are  about." 

So  we  shook  hands  silently,  and  said  "  good- 
by,"  and  went  our  separate  ways,  and  I  did  not 
see  him  again  for  three  months.  A  week  after 
Harry  Graham  went  also,  but  I  stayed  sometime 
longer  with  Uncle  Maurice  and  Aunt  Patty  at 
the  Uplands.  They  would  have  kept  me  with 
them  always,  and  hardly  would  part  with  mo  at 
all ;  but  my  home  was  in  a  country  village  some 
thirty  miles  away,  and  I  was  going  to  school 
there,  so  that  after  the  holidays  were  over  I  was 
forced  to  go  back.  But  even  if  it  had  been  oth- 
erwise, I  do  not  think  I  could  have  stayed  at  the 
Uplands  any  longer,  knowing  that  Kalph  was 
coming  back  again. 


But  when  Christmas  time  came,  they  would 
have  me  at  the  Uplands ;  and  Uncle  Maurice 
himself  came  for  me,  so  that  I  could  not  refuse. 
Ho  took  me  away  from  my  lonely  little  room  at 
good  Mrs.  Archer's,  where  I  was  boarding,  and 
carried  me,  muflled  in  all  the  shawls  and  buffa- 
loes his  little  cutter  would  hold,  back  through  a 
drifting  snow-storm  to  the  old  house  I  had  left 
in  the  summer.  It  looked  differently  enough, 
now.  In  the  place  of  the  warm  moonlight  nights, 
and  open  doors  and  windows,  and  the  full,  dusky 
foliage  of  tree  and  vine  whispering  and  rustling 
in  the  warm  south  night-winds,  there  were  white 
drifts  and  leafless  elms  without,  and  wild  airs 
wailing  drearily  about  the  old  place ;  but  within, 
great,  comfortable,  old  fashioned  rooms,  with 
bright  lights  and  warm  fires,  and  the  very  spirit 
of  the  gay  Christmas  tide  reigning  there. 

It  was  evening  when  we  reached  the  Uplands. 
The  windows  were  bright  with  the  glow  of  cheer- 
ful fires  within,  that  shone  through  the  heavy, 
half  closed  draperies  far  out  along  the  snowy 
drive.  Our  sleigh-bells  rang  out  merrily  as  we 
drove  up,  and  the  hall  door  was  opened  directly, 
showing,  in  the  full  bla/.e  of  radiance  that  poured 
out  upon  us,  the  figures  of  Aunt  Patty  and  Har- 
ry Graham,  and  three  or  four  more — who  they 
were  I  could  not  distinguish — ready  to  receive 
us.  Through  the  parlor-door  were  visible  sev- 
eral others,  for  there  were  other  guests  at  the 
Uplands  besides  myself  and  Harry  Graham, 
who  came  springing  down  the  steps  to  help  me 
out  of  the  sleigh.  He  shook  hands  with  me 
heartily,  and  led  me  quickly  up  to  the  hall-door, 
where  Aunt  Patty  was  ready  to  welcome  me. 
Beyond  her  a  tall  and  elegant  figure  appeared, 
in  the  broad  light  that  dazzled  nie  so  ;  a  graceful 
and  lovely  woman — girl  she  could  hardly  be 
called,  although  she  could  not  have  been  more 
than  three-and-twenty — who  moved  forward  a 
little  curiously  to  look  at  me.  I  just  distinguished 
the  sweeping  dress  of  black  velvet,  the  tall  figure, 
the  splendid  head  with  braided  coils  of  black 
hair  encircling  it  like  a  coronet — heard  a  sweet 
but  somewhat  proud  and  careless  voice  saying, 
"  Is  tlial  Miss  Jane  ?  What  a  little  creature  ! 
She  is  quite  a  child — isn't  she,  Kalph  V 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  me  lightly  on  the 
forehead,  and  my  aunt  told  me  she  was  Miss 
Rivers,  a  relative  of  Kalph  Evelyn's  family,  and 
then  Miss  Rivers  turned  to  re  enter  the  parlor, 
saying  how  dreadful  chilly  it  was,  and  that  she 
should  think  that  little  girl  (meaning  me)  must 
be  nearly  frozen  ;  and  finally,  as  she  moved  out 
of  the  way,  I  saw  Ralph  himself  waiting  to  wel- 
come me. 

We  just  shook  hands  ;  he  said  he  was  glad  to 
see  me.  How  he  looked  I  do  not  know,  for  I 
dill  not  dare  raise  my  eyes,  and  when  he  released 
my  hand,  I  ran  directly  up  stairs  to  change  my 
snowy  dress. 

There  were  a  dozen  people  to  be  introduced  to 
when  I  came  down  again,  and  beyond  them  all  I 
saw  Ralph  and  Miss  Rivers  bending  over  a  dis- 
tant table,  examining  the  books  that  lay  upon  it, 
and  talking  together  with  an  air  of  interest. 
Some  witty  remark  she  made  elicited  from  him  a 
laugh  of  half  subdued  merriment.  It  was  the 
first  I  had  ever  heard  from  his  lips.  How  his 
face  brightened !  Directly  it  grew  thoughtful 
again ;  I  thought  it  became,  gradually,  almost 
sad.  He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume  he 
held  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  then  raised  his 
head  and  looked  up  the  room,  seeing  me  where  I 
stood  near  the  door.  I  turned  hastily  to  my 
aunt,  who  was  addressing  some  remark  to  me, 
and  after  that  Ralph  and  I  never  spoke  to  or 
even  looked  at  each  other,  I  believe,  during  the 
evening. 

That  evening  I  heard  it  whispered  that  Ralph 
Evelyn  and  Miss  Rivers  were  lovers;  that  if  not 


actually  atlianced,  there  was  no  doubt  that  they 
soon  would  be;  and  their  affairs  wore  discussed, 
and  the  noble  air  of  the  gentleman  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  lady  commented  upon — even  the  wed- 
ding dress  was  conjectured  upon,  and  the  prob- 
able amount  of  property  that  the  bride  would 
receive  from  her  father. 

I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it  at  all.  Why  should 
I  ?  She  was  so  beautiful,  so  commanding,  so 
distinguished  in  appearance,  how  could  ho  help 
admiring  her?  I  looked  at  them — they  were  to- 
gether all  the  evening — she  was  sitting  at  the 
piano,  and  he  leaning  over  her  chair.  They 
were  a  handsome  pair — Kalph  Evelyn  and  Miss 
Rivers.  I  said  so  to  myself,  with  the  tears  gath- 
ering in  my  eyes,  and  then  brushed  the  heavy 
drops  hastily  away,  wondering  what  I  was  cry- 
ing for. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  group  a  mo- 
ment after,  listening  to  a  ludicrous  story  which 
one  of  them  was  telling,  and  for  the  next  two 
iiours  I  had  no  moment  alone.  My  uncle  was 
in  his  merriest  humor.  Aunt  Patty  smiling  and 
affable  as  possible,  and  Harry  gayer,  handsomer, 
more  witty  and  eloquent  than  ever.  Everybody 
else,  in  consequence,  was  in  the  best  possible 
flow  of  spirits ;  and  a  happy  company  it  was  at 
the  Uplands. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  near  the  close  of  the 
evening,  Ralph  stood  by  my  side,  and  we  were 
apart  from  the  other  guests.  We  both  felt  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  constraint,  I  think,  that  kept  us  si- 
lent at  first;  but  presently  he  said,  "you  have 
been  well,  I  hope,  since  I  saw  youl" 

I  had  been  well,  I  told  him. 

He  spoke  in  a  lower  tone :  "  Will  you  con- 
sider it  presumption,  Milly,  if  I  tell  you  again, 
as  I  wished  to  all  the  evening,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you  here  once  more  %" 

My  heart  beat  fast.  I  felt  the  color  rising  in 
my  cheeks.  He  was  really  glad  to  see  me !  I 
believe  he  read  something  of  my  feelings  in  my 
face,  in  my  eyes  that  I  just  raised  forone  instant, 
hurriedly,  half  glad  and  yet  half  shrinkingly,  to 
his.  I  do  not  know  what  that  glance  taught 
bim,  but  a  sudden  beam  of  pleasure,  of  satisfac- 
tion, lightened  his  countenance.  His  hand 
touched  mine  for  an  instant  with  a  gentle  and 
almost  involuntary  clasp,  and  then  instantly  re- 
leased it.  "  Thank  you,  Milly,"  was  all  that  he 
said.  At  that  moment  Miss  Rivers  summoned 
him  away. 

He  went.  My  heart,  that  had  been  so  light  a 
moment  before,  grew  dull  and  cold  again.  I  re- 
membered what  I  had  heard  whispered.  What 
mattered  it,  after  alt,  if  Ralph  was  glad  to  see 
me  ?  What  right  had  he  to  speak  to  me  so  1 
What  reason  had  I  to  be  pleased  and  happy  in 
listening  to  him  t 

I  avoided  him  afterwards,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  gay  confusion  that  reigned  there,  I  did  not 
speak  to  him  for  three  days.  Miss  Rivers  might 
have  noticed  it — I  think  no  one  else  did.  I  never 
even  looked  at  him  if  I  could  help  it,  and  she 
kept  him  by  her  side  almost  continually. 

The  depth  of  the  snow  that  had  fallen  on  the 
night  of  my  arrival  kept  us  all  housed  for  three 
days — long  enough,  in  most  cases,  to  weary  the 
patience  of  the  gayest  of  guests,  shut  within  the 
walls  of  an  old  country-house — but  there  was  no 
weariness,  for  a  wonder,  among  the  guests  at 
the  Uplands.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
roads  wdre  broken  and  levelled.  The  fields  were 
white  and  smooth  and  hard,  for  it  was  intensely 
cold,  and  the  great  pond  in  the  neighborhood 
was  covered  with  one  sheet  of  solid  ice.  This 
was  an  opening  for  an  acceptable  variation  in  the 
amusements  of  the  guests,  and  they  eagerly  im- 
proved it.  All  were  glad  to  get  outof doors ; 
and  the  mornings  were  occupied  now  with  skat- 
ing for  the  gentlemen  and  with  sledging  for  the 
Indies,  and  the  evenings,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
devoted  to  sleigh-rides  by  moonlight,  alternating 
with  billiards,  charades,  and  music,  and  some- 
times stories  told  by  the  library-fire.  Miss  Riv- 
ers kept  Ralph  beside  her  through  it  all ;  and  I, 
shrinking  from  both,  remained  with  some  of  the 
other  guests. 

But  one  moonlight  evening,  when  I  thought 
they  were  all  gone  out,  I  went  into  the  parlor, 
that  was  lighted  only  by  the  glow  of  a  brilliant 
coal-fire  in  the  grate,  and  seated  myself  by  a  win- 
dow, in  one  of  the  deep  and  dusky  recesses  of 
the  old-fashioned  apartment.  With  the  great 
curtain  half  drawn,  I  leaned  back  against  their 
massive  damask  folds,  and,  a  little  wearied,  and 
not  a  little  sad  and  dispirited,  gradually  gave 
myself  up  to  a  train  of  thought  such  as,  during 
these  days,  I  seldom  found  time  to  indulge  in.  A 
great  Indian  screen  shaded  the  light  of  the  fire 


from  that  part  of  the  room  where  I  sat,  and  its 
glow  played  only  on  the  ceiling  and  over  the  op- 
posite walls.  The  dusk  increased  around  me, 
and  my  reverie  grew  deeper,  with  the  growing 
darkness,  that  seemed  all  the  deeper  for  the  soft 
brightness  of  the  full  moonlight  that  shone  over 
the  landscape  without,  but  did  not  penetrate 
hero.  There  was  a  sound  that  startled  me,  pres- 
ently— a  gentleman's  footsteps  slowly  descending 
the  hall  stairs,  and  entering  the  parlor  where  I 
was.  I  could  not  see  him  when  he  entered  the 
door — it  was  not  visible  from  my  retreat — but  as 
soon  as  he  crossed  the  room  towards  the  fire,  I 
saw  that  it  was  Ralph.  He  had  not  gone  with 
the  party  then,  as  I  had  thought. 

I  kept  silence.  He  crossed  to  the  fire  and 
stood  there  for  a  few  moments,  hidden  by  the 
screen.  I  half  arose,  wishing  to  escape ;  but  at 
that  moment  he  issued  from  behind  the  screen, 
and  commenced  slowly  to  pace  the  floor  to  and 
fro.  I  sank  back  in  my  seat.  He  would  go 
presently,  I  thought.  But  he  did  not  go;  in- 
stead he  continued  his  walk — and  by-and-by, 
unconscious  of  its  previous  occupation,  came 
slowly  up  into  the  recess  of  the  bow-window.  I 
rose  up  then,  and  he  stopped  short.  He  could 
just  discern  the  outline  of  my  figure  and  fea- 
tures as  I  could  his,  in  the  faint  light  from  the 
window. 

"You  here,  Milly!"  he  said,  in  a  low  and 
somewhat  surprised  tone.     "  I  thought — " 

He  paused.  "  Yes*  it  is  I,"  I  answered.  I 
hc-iitated  a  moment,  and  then  made  a  motion  to 
pass  him. 

"Nay — do  not  let  me  disturb  you,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,  or  I 
should  not  have  intruded — " 

At  that  moment  we  heard  the  sound  of  sleigh- 
bells  ringing  along  the  drive,  and  stopping  at  the 
hall-door.  The  next  instant  two  of  the  older  la- 
dies of  our  party  entered  the  parlor,  and  bustled 
up  to  the  fire,  which,  from  their  early  return, 
seemed  more  attractive  to  them  than  a  slcigh- 
rido  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  a  winter  night. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Rivers  V  said 
one  of  them,  as  they  entered  and  crossed  the 
room  without  observing  us,  "  she  seemed  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  unapproachable  this  evening — 
more  lofty  than  ever." 

The  other  laughed.  "  Miss  Rivers  ?  O,  she's 
cross,  because,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Evelyn  went  with 
somebody  else  instead  of  her." 

"  I  thought  that  was  it.  A  lover's  quarrel,  I 
suppose — for  they  are  attached  to  each  other,  are 
they  not,  Mrs.  Merton  '" 

"  O,  there's  no  doubt  of  that.  I  believe  they're 
engaged  ;  at  any  rate.  Miss  Clavering  says  so, 
and  she's  generally  pretty  correct  about  such  re- 
ports. But  come,  let's  get  off  our  wrappers — I 
hate  to  sit  with  them  on." 

The  two  gossips  vanished  from  the  apartment. 
Their  conversation  bad  been  so  brief,  so  rapid, 
had  taken  us  so  by  surprise,  that  neither  of  us 
had  stirred  from  the  spot  where  we  stood.  Now, 
with  my  recollection  coming  back,  I  felt  the 
color  rising  painfully  in  my  cheek. 

"  Milly,"  said  Ralph,  quietly, "  do  you  believe 
this  nonsense  that  we  have  just  listened  to  t 
Have  you  heard  it  before  V 

"  I  have  beard  it  before,"  I  answered. 

"  I  suppose  the  report  has  gained  some  ground, 
then.  But  it  is  false.  I  should  not  wish  any 
one  to  believe  it,  and  least  of  all,  you.  Milly, 
will  you  tell  me  if  you  have  given  it  credit?" 

I  felt  my  cheeks  growing  warmer.  "  Yes,  I 
believed  it,"  I  answered. 

"Miss  Rivers  is  my  cousin,"  he  said;  "we 
have  been  companions  from  our  childhood — this 
accounts  for  our  intimacy.  But  instead  of  mar- 
rying me,  Eleanor  will  shortly  be  united  to  a 
gentleman  to  whom  she  has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  year." 

I  stood  silently  by  his  side  a  moment,  feeling 
the  color  flushing  and  fading  still  in  my  face, 
then  I  moved  forward. 

"  Yon  are  going !"  he  said.  "  Milly,  will  you 
not  grant  me  one  moment  ?" 

I  paused — still  silent,  and  with  pulses  hardly 
steady.     My  heart  beat  fast.     He  went  on  : 

"  You  have  avoided  me  lately,  Milly  I  Wliy?" 

I  did  not  speak  directly. 

"  Why  ?"  he  asked  again,  in  his  gentle  way. 

"  Because — I  thought — " 

I  did  not  finish,  and  he  did  not  urge  me.  He 
knew — he  felt,  I  believe,  what  it  was  that  I  could 
not  say.  He  stood  regarding  me  for  a  moment, 
with  a  glance  of  kindly  interest,  that  I  felt  rather 
than  saw.     Presently  he  spoke. 

"  We  are  friends,  are  we  not  V  he  asked. 

The  tears  filled  my  eyes.      "  Ralph,  I  should 


Jiardly  think  you  would  care  whether  we  were 
friends  or  foes,"  I  uttered. 

"  I  do,  Milly,"  he  said  gently,  "  I  do  care. 
Why  should  I  not  ?  For  me,  you  are  not 
changed  from  what  yon  were  three  orfour  months 
ago ;  and — "  he  spoke  half-tendcrly,  half-archly 
— "  although  Milly  doe*  not  like  me,  I  am  going 
to  try  and  make  her  care  as  much  for  mo  us  I  do 
for  her.     May  I«" 

I  do  not  think  I  made  him  any  answer;  I  do 
not  think  he  wanted  any.  I  only  just  put  my 
hand  in  his,  and  he  held  it  there  for  a  moment, 
in  a  close  and  kindly  pressure,  and  then,  more  of 
our  party  coming  in  from  their  moonlight  excur- 
sion, he  let  me  go,  and  I  ran  up  ttairs. 

I  think  wo  were  both  the  best  of  friends  after 
that.  I  know  that  I  was  quietly  yet  perfectly 
happy  ;  that  between  Ralph  and  myself  there 
was  no  barrier  of  pique,  or  coldness,  or  misun- 
derstanding ;  and  when  other  people,  who  did 
not  know  anything  about  Ralph,  and  failed,  as  I 
had  done  once,  to  comprehend  or  understand 
him,  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  peculiarity,  hi.i 
reserve,  then  I  would  look  up  and  meet  Kulph's 
smile,  and  look  through  his  clear  eyes  into  his 
proud,  and  noble,  and  loving  heart,  thinking 
they  were  to  be  pitied  for  being  blind  to  the  sun- 
shine that  fell  so  broad,  and  full,  and  gonial  upon 
my  path — the  sunshine  of  his  friendship,  his  con- 
fidence— yes,  and  his  affection.  For  Ralph 
loved  me  earnestly  and  dearly ;  a  great  deal 
more  dearly  than  I  deserved — spite  of  my  child- 
ish resentment  in  a  time  that  was  now  past.  And 
when  the  rest  of  those  pleasant  Christmas  holi- 
days were  over — how  beautiful  they  were  to  mc  ! 
— when  the  party  at  the  Uplands  broke  up,  and 
Ralph  and  I  went  our  separate  ways  again,  it 
was  no  longer  in  estrangement,  but  in  the  happy 
hope  of  another  meeting  at  no  very  distant  day ; 
a  meeting  in  which  the  promise  which  he  had 
won  from  me  there  should  be  fulfilled,  and  we 
should  commence  a  future  life  in  mutual  lovo  and 
truth  together. 

We  look  back  together  sometimes,  now,  and 
smile  over  the  remembrance  of  tlio.se  midsum- 
mer holidays  that  we  passed  at  the  Uplands  «o 
long  ago,  in  each  other's  society  ;  when  he  and 
I,  though  dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  were  al- 
most as  strangers  ;  and  yet  I  know  that  the  first 
time  we  ever  mentioned  it,  in  our  reminiscences, 
he  was  half  reluctant  and  unwilling  to  allow  that 
bethought  me  only  a  little,  childish,  babyish  crea- 
ture, dreading  such  words  as  sense  and  reason, 
and  caring  only  for  the  companionship  of 
such  a  gay,  boyish,  rattling  fellow  as  Harry 
Graham. 

"  What  made  you  change  your  mind  so  sud- 
denly V  I  asked,  laughing. 

"  I  began  to  study  you,  I  suppose,  Milly," 
was  his  smiling  answer. 

And  so  the  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  of 
those  days  are  over,  and  like  a  great  many  others 
who  have  known  them,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, we  are  happy  at  last.  Harry  Graham  is 
married  ;  Miss  Rivers  is  married,  too,  and  we 
are  very  good  friends.  My  uncle  and  aunt  are 
as  happy  and  hospitable  as  ever,  in  their  old  house 
at  the  Uplands  ;  and  Ralph  and  I  go  there  two 
or  three  times  every  year,  to  rest  for  a  season  in 
the  dear  familiar  places  that,  I  suppose,  are 
in  a  manner  dearer  than  any  others  in  the  world 
to  us,  for  the  happiness  that  wo  so  nearly  missed, 
and  gladly  found  there. 

*    ^m^    » ^-_— 

DRESS  AND  APPEARANCE, 

Indissolubly  connected  with  the  topic  of  per- 
sonal appearance  is  the  momentous  one  of  dress, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  its  importance  than  an  anecdote  related  of 
Ge'rard,  the  famous  French  painter.  When  a 
very  young  man,  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Lanjuinais  (the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Girondists),  and,  in  the  careless- 
ness or  confidence  of  genius,  he  repaired  to  the 
(then)  imperial  counsellor's  house  very  shabbily 
attired.  His  reception  was  extremely  cold  ;  but 
in  the  few  remarks  that  dropped  from  him  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  Lanjuinais  discovered 
such  striking  proofs  of  talent,  good  sense  and 
amiability,  that,  on  Gc'rard's  rising  to  take  leave, 
he  arose  too,  and  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the 
ante  chamber.  The  change  was  so  striking  that 
Ge'rard  could  not  avoid  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise. "  My  young  friend,"  said  Lanjuinais, 
anticipating  the  inquiry,  "  we  receive  an  un- 
known person  according  to  his  dress,  and  part 
with  him  according  to  his  merit." — Titan. 

<  »«»  » 


Sir  Peter  Lely  made  it  a  rule  never  to  look  at 
a  bad  picture,  having  found  by  experience  that 
whenever  he  did  so,  his  pencil  took  a  hint  from 
it.  Let  us  always  apply  the  same  rule  to  ba^ 
book<  and  bad  company. 
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FRENCH  PnVU&£3  07  AUEBICAN  CHARACTEBS. 
We  publish  on  these  two  opening  pages  a  curious  pic- 
ture, drawn  and  engraved  in  France,  as  a  specimen  of 
French  art  and  French  conception  of  American  histor- 
ical personages.  It  was  drawn  by  Henri  Valentin,  a 
distinguished  French  artist,  and  engraved  by  Best, 
Hotelia  &  Co.,  the  most  successful  wood-engravers  of 
Paris.  It  was  sent  us  by  a  French  commercial  house 
with  which  we  have  had  dealings,  and  was  probably 
got  up  expressly  for  us,  and  intended  to  be  highly 
complimentary  to  this  country.  Some  of  the  heads 
are  successful  likenesses,  but  others  are  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  most  amusing  mistakes  have  occurred  in 
the  Raines  and  titles  of  the  personages  represented, 
the  whole  being  printed  from  the  original  French 
wood-block.  The  central  compartment  is  occupied  by 
a  charming  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of 
France,  in  the  hey- day  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  sur- 
rounded by  the  royal  children,  before  coming  events 
had  cast  their  shadows  on  her  lovely  face.  In  this 
sketch  we  see  feminine  beauty  and  grace  can  triumph 
even  over  the  folly  of  fashion,  for  the  young  queen 
wears  the  most  irrational  of  head-dresses.  Her  pic- 
ture is  probably  introduced  from  the  association  of  the 
royal  family  with  the  American  Revolution,  an  associ- 


as  authority.  Our  great  men  have  suffered  most  (pic- 
torially)  at  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen.  Even 
now,  in  the  days  of  the  daguerreotype  and  photograph, 
which  leaves  no  excuse  for  unfaithful  likenesses,  we 
are  constantly  shocked  at  infamous  caricatures  pub- 
lished as  authentic  portraits  of  cotemporarics.  It  is 
curious  to  study  the  array  of  American  faces  in  this 
picture  reflected  in  a  French  mirror.  It  is  like  reading 
one's  productions  translated  into  a  foreign  tongue. 


BARUN  HUIMROLDT. 

Frederick  Henry  Alexander  Humboldt,  whofe  death 
recently  occurred,  was  bom  in  Berlin,  September  14, 
1769.  He  was  educated  with  a  view  to  employment 
in  the  direction  of  the  government  mines.  In  1792  he 
was  appointed  assessor  to  the  Mining  Board,  a  post 
which  he  shortly  exchanged  for  that  of  a  Director  of 
the  works  at  Baireuth.  In  1795  he  relinquished  those 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, botany,  geology  and  galvanism,  the  last  of  these 
a  new  science.  After  preparing  his  mind  for  these 
studies,  he  made  a  journey  with  Holler  to  Northern 
Italy  to  study  the  volcanic  theory  of  rocks  in  the 
mountains  of  that  district,  and  in  1797  started  for  Na- 
ples  with  Bach   for  a  similar  purpose.     Being  com- 


in  March,  1801,  for  Carthagena,  in  order  to  proceed 
thence  to  Panama.  The  season  being  unfavorable 
they  remained  at  Bogota  until  September,  when  they 
crossed  the  Cordillera  de  Quindin,  and  reached  Quito 
the  6th  of  January,  1802.  They  Fpent  eight  months 
in  exploring  the  valley  of  Quito.  On  the  23d  of  June, 
they  climbed  Chimborazo,  and  reached  a  height  of 
19,300  feet — a  point  of  the  eaith  higher  than  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  ascended.  Humboldt  next 
crossed  the  high  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific, 
passing  thence  through  Lower  Peru  to  Lima.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1803,  he  sailed  for  Mexico,  visited  its  chief  cities, 
and  departed  for  Valladolid,  traversed  the  province  of 
Mechracan,  and  reaching  the  Pacific  coast  near  Jorullo, 
returned  to  Mfxico,  where  h«  staved  fome  months. 
In  January,  1804,  he  embarked  for  Havana  from  Vera 
Cru«,  remained  there  a  thort  time,  went  ihence  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  two  months,  and 
finally  returned  to  Enrope,  landing  at  Havre  in  Au- 
gust, 1804,  richer  in  collections  of  objects,  bnt  efpe- 
cially  in  observations  on  the  great  field  of  natural 
sciences,  in  botany,  xoolopy,  geology,  geography,  sta- 
tistics and  ethnography,  than  any  preceding  traveller. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris  in  order  to  prepare 
the  results  of  his  refearches  for  the  public  eye,  where 


rapid.  Keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  every  bn 
of  investigation,  his  advancing  years  beheld  sucit 
accumulation  of  knowledge  as  filled  the  world 
amazement,  while  his  powers  of  systematic  arnj' 
ment  and  of  scientific  deduction  nevsr  failed.  A( 
last  he  read  the  great  book  of  creation,  not  by  |{ 
ments,  but  as  a  grand  and  harmonious  whole;  a»( 
spent  the  last  remnant  of  bis  strength  in  interpr(| 
its  majestic  meaning  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-|i 
And  although  he  leaves  behind  him  noiM  in  the! 
World,  and  but  one  in  the  new,  who  can  claim  toil 
as  his  successor,  science  will  not  falter  in  ber  conri 
the  extinction  of  ber  greatest  luminary.  He  laidi 
foundations  of  the  work  too  securely,  and  the  I 
pulse  which  it  received  from  his  hand  was  too  strl 
for  it  to  fail  of  completion.  The  work  will  g({ 
without  bim,  bnt  the  world  will  never  forget  to  a 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  agi 
Humboldt. — Boalon  Daily  Advetiiser. 


«  »»»  » 


The  greatest  men  have  not  always  the  best  he 
many  indiscretions  may  be  pardoned  to  a  brilliant 
ardent  imagination.  The  prudence  and  discrctit 
a  cold  heart  are  not  worth  half  so  much  as  the  k 
of  an  ardent  mind.  • 
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CURIOUS    FRENCH    PORTRA: 


ation  fatal  so  far  as  their  personal  fortunes  were  con- 
cerned. The  full-length  portraits  of  Washington  in 
civil  and  military  costumes,  are  unsatisfactory,  though 
based  on  Amcncan  authorities.  The  heads  of  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Jackson  and  Green  are  better,  though  lack- 
ing in  character  and  expression.  That  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  "  President  of  Pennsylvania,"  is  recogniz- 
able, as  are  the  heads  of  Knox  and  John  Jay.  "John 
Manhal,  Minister  of  Justice,"  are  a  name  and  office 
unfimiliarto  us.  The  "  doctor  killed  at  Bunker  Hill  " 
is  styled  "  Varren,"  a  natural  mistake  in  French, 
whose  alphabet  does  not  embrace  the  letter  W.  We 
cannot  conscientiously  declare  that  the  French  artist 
has  immortalized  himself  in  his  delineations  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  of  James  Knox  Polk.  His  head  of  John 
Adam  (1).  President  of  the  United  States,  is  better 
than  his  likeness  of  John  "  Qnency  "  Adams.  The 
lower  line  contains  the  portraits  of  "  Alex.  Hamilton, 
Minister  of  Finance"  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury), 
JohB  Paul  Jones,  an  Inconnu,  or  unknown  (wo  are 
sure  we  don't  know  who  is  meant),  James  Madison 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  unfair,  however,  to  criti- 
cize a  production  honestly  intended  to  be  complimen- 
tary, and  the  mistakes  of  which  probably  arise  from 
catch-penny  American  publications  having  been  taken 


pelted  to  relinquish  his  plan  on  account  of  the  war,  ho 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  a  most  friendly  re- 
ception, and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bonpland,  just 
appointed  naturalist  to  Baudin's  expedition,  but  the 
war  compelled  the  postponement  of  the  project.  He 
then  resolved  to  travel  in  North  Africa,  and  with 
Bonpland,  had  reached  Marseilles  for  embarkation, 
when  the  events  of  the  times  again  thwarted  his  inten- 
tion. The  travellers  now  turned  to  Spain,  where  Hum- 
boldt was  encouraged  by  the  government  to  undertake 
the  exploration  of  Spanish  America.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  sailed  firom  Co- 
runna,  and  on  the  19th  landed  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teno- 
riffe.  They  ascended  the  peak  and  collected  a  number 
of  new  observations  in  the  natural  history  of  the  isl- 
and. They  then  crossed  the  ocean  and  landed  near 
Cumana  on  the  16th  of  July.  They  spent  eighteen 
months  in  examining  the  territory  of  Venezuela, 
reached  Caraccas  in  February,  1800.  They  left  the 
seacoast  near  Puerto  Cabello  for  the  Onnoco,  on 
which  tliey  embarked  in  canoes  and  proceeded  to  the 
extreme  Spanish  post,  Fort  San  Carlos,  and  returned 
to  Cumana  after  having  travelled  thousands  of  miles 
through  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  They  then  went 
to  Havana  whore  they  stayed  seven  months  and  sailed 


he  began  his  series  of  gigantic  publications  In  almost 
every  department  of  science.  Having  visited  Italy  in 
1818,  with  Gay  Lassac,  and  England  in  1826,  here- 
turned  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  personal  favor  and  most  intimate  society 
of  the  sovereign,  was  made  Counsellor  of  Stile,  and 
entrusted  with  more  than  one  diplomatic  mission.  In 
1829  he  visited  Siberia  and  the  Caspian  Sea  in  com- 
pany with  Gustav  Rose  and  Ehrenberg.  The  travel- 
lers accomplished  a  distance  of  2142  geographical 
miles  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  activity  of  natural- 
ists is  commonly  directed  either  to  accumulate  rich 
materials  in  observations,  or  to  combine  such  observa- 
tions in  a  systematic  manner,  so  as  to  derive  from 
their  diversity  one  rational  whole.  He  was  roost  pop- 
ularly known  by  his  "  Cosmos,"  written  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  life.  He  died  in  Berlin,  on  Friday,  the  6th 
of  May,  at  the  great  age  of  89  years. 

History  will  scarcely  furnish  us  a  parallel  to  the  vast 
extent  and  range  of  the  acquisitions  of  Humboldt. 
Few  scientific  men  have  spent  so  long  a  life  in  the 
study  of  nature,  none  have  labored  with  more  perse- 
vering energy  to  the  very  end,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
none  of  those  who  preceded  him  to  live  in  an  age 
when  the  development  of  science  was  so  universal  and 


PROFITS  OF  MISFORTUNE. 

The  compensations  of  calamity  are  made  app* 
to  the  understanding  after  long  intervals  of  time, 
fever,  a  mutilation,  a  cmel  ditappointment,  a  loi 
wealth,  a  loss  of  friends,  seem  at  the  moment  an 
paid  loss,  and  unpayable.  The  lost  of  a  dear  fri 
wife,  brother,  which  seemed  nothing  but  privsf 
somewhat  later  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  guid< 
genius  ;  for  it  commonly  operates  revolutions  in 
way  of  life,  terminate*  an  epoch  of  infanc] 
of  youth  which  was  waiting  to  be  closed,  brcaki 
a  wonted  occupation,  or  a  household,  or  a  style  of 
ing,  and  allows  the  foundations  of  new  ones  I 
friendly  to  the  growth  of  character.  It  permits  or 
strains  the  formation  of  new  acquaintances,  that  pi 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  next  years  ;  and 
man  or  woman  who  would  have  remained  only  a 
ny  garden  flower,  with  no  room  for  its  roots  and 
much  sunshine  for  its  head,  by  the  falling  of  the  n 
and  the  neglect  of  the  gardener,  is  made  the  bai 
of  the  forest,  yielding  shade  and  tniit  to  a  wide  ne 
borbood  of  men. — Emerson. 

1  ^^^  > 

Never   travel  without   a   Pocket-Companion, 
well-filled  pocket-book  is  the  best. 


ING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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WOODEN  AND  IRON  VESSKLS. 

important  advantage  in  the  employment  of 
for  steam  yessels,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
re  power  employed, — unusual  strains  being  con- 
lly  at  work  tending  to  destroy  watertight  joints 
istenings,  at  all  events  in  the  neighborhood  of 
lachinery.  Hence  we  find  wooden  steam  vessels 
a  durable  as  wooden  sailing  vessels,  whilst  iron 
appear,  where  well  rivctted  in  the  first  instance, 
as  little  liable  to  leaks  or  open  joints  when  pro- 
1  by  steam  as  when  rails  only  are  employed, 
leg  this,  the  fine  lines  and  bcaotitui  model  that 
le  obtained  with  iron,  especially  at  the  stern-post 
cutwater,  makes  this  material  far  more  efficient 
ropellers  than  wood  can  possibly  be,  and  this  is 
)ubt  the  reason  why  many  propellers  are  so  slow 
nnsatisfactory.  Ihe  heavy  timber  stern-post 
gh  which  an  engine  shaft  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches 
eter  has  to  revolve,  abstracts  from  the  surface  of 
ropeller  the  same  breadth  across  its  whole  diam- 
and  carries  behind  it  a  wave  of  water,  which, 
ng  at  nearly  the  same  speed  as  the  vessel,  leaves 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sectional  area  of 
ircle  described  by  the  propeller  blades  really  cffi- 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel,  and  hence  it  was 


REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OF  LONGEVITY. 

There  is  now  residing  in  Waltham  and  in  the  towns 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  family  which,  taking  into 
consideration  both  the  numbers  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed and  the  ages  which  they  have  acquired,  presents 
an  instance  seldom  equalled  in  the  annals  of  longevity. 
They  are  the  children  of  Wm.  Wellington,  who,  in 
the  more  juvenile  days  of  Waltham,  was  for  seventeen 
years  one  of  its  selectmen,  and  whose  homestead, 
which  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
being  now  occupied  by  one  of  his  sons,  is  located  m 
Trapclo.  The  names,  ages,  and  places  of  residence 
of  the  family  are  as  follows  : 

William,  aged  89  years,  now  living  in  Lexington. 
David,  aged  87  years,  now  living  in  Lexington.  Abra- 
ham, aged  85  years,  now  living  in  Waltham.  Mary, 
married  Phinchas  Lawrence,  of  Lexington  ;  died  m 
1850,  aged  74.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  still  living,  aged  84 
years.  Isaac,  died  (drowned)  in  1798  aged  20  years. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Senior  class  of  Harvard  University.  Charles,  aged 
79  years,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  and 
is  now  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Templeton. 
Alice,  aged  77  years,  wile  of  Jonas  Clark,  now  living 
in  Waltham.    Mr.  Clark  is  also  living,  aged  82  years, 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CRABS. 

Selecting  them  nearly  equal  in  size,  1  dropped  them, 
"naked  as  their  mother  bore  them,"  into  a  glass  va.«e 
of  sea-water.  They  did  not  seem  comfortable,  and 
carefully  avoided  each  other.  I  then  placed  one  of 
the  empty  shells  (first  breaking  oflF  its  spiral  point) 
between  them,  and  at  once  the  contest  commenced. 
One  made  direct  for  the  shell,  poked  into  it  an  inquir- 
ing claw,  and  having  satisfied  his  cautions  mind  that 
all  was  safe,  slipped  his  tail  in  with  ludicrous  agility, 
and  fastening  on  by  his  hooks,  scuttled  away,  rejoic- 
ing. He  was  not  left  long  in  undisturbed  possession. 
His  rival  approached  with  strictly  dishonorable  inten- 
tions ;  and  they  both  walked  round  and  round  the 
vase,  eyeing  each  other  with  settled  malignity — like 
Charles  Kean  and  Wigan  in  the  famous  duel  of  the 
"  Corsican  Brothers."  No  words  of  mine  can  describe 
our  shouts  of  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  combat — one 
combatant,  uneasy  about  his  unprotected  rear,  the  oth- 
er sublimely  awkward  in  his  borrowed  armor.  For 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  will  take  a  liberty  with  two 
actors'  names,  and  continue  to  designate  our  two  crabs 
as  Charles  Kean  and  Alfred  Wigan.  C.  K.,  although 
the  blacker,  larger  and  stronger  of  the  two,  was  at  the 
disadvantage  of  being  out  of  the  shell,  and  was  slow 


was  droll  to  sec  Kean  clutching  the  sbel^  vainly  wait- 
ing for  the  stranger  to  protrude  enough  of  his  body  to 
permit  of  a  good  grasp  and  a  tug  ;  but  the  stranger 
knew  better.  He  must  have  been  worn  out  at  last, 
however,  for  alilioagh  I  did  not  witness  the  feat,  an 
hour  afterwiirdf ,  when  I  looked  at  them,  I  saw  Kean 
comfortably  in  the  stranger's  houfe.  I  changed  them 
again  ;  but  again  the  usurpation  was  successful.  On 
the  third  day  I  find  recorded  in  my  journal :  "  The 
crabs  have  neen  fighting  and  changing  their  abodes 
continually.  C.  K.  is  the  terror  of  the  other  two,  and 
Wigan  is  so  subdued  by  constant  defeats  that  be  is 
thrown  into  a  fluster  if  even  an  empty  shell  is  placed 
near  him ;  and  although  without  a  shell  himself, 
which  must  make  him  very  cold  and  comfortless  in 
the  terminal  regions,  he  is  afraid  to  enter  an  empty 
one.  The  terrors  of  the  last  two  days  have  been  too 
much  for  his  nerves :  one  must  almost  question  bii 
perfect  sanity  ;  he  is  not  only  beside  his  shell,  but  be- 
side himself.  The  approach  of  C.  K.  throws  him 
into  a  trepidation,  which  expresses  itself  into  the  most 
grotesque  efforts  at  escape." 

I  tried  a  new  experiment.  Throwing  a  good-sized 
whelk  into  the  vase,  I  waited  to  sec  Kean  devour  the 
whelk  in  order  to  appropriate  his  shell ;    for  the  house 
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AMERICAN    CHARACTERS. 


8  long  as  the  screw  was  buried  in  the  dead  wood 
vessel  the  speed  obtained  was  low,  and  the  per- 
nce  not  equal  to  paddle  wheels.  In  iron  vessels 
tern-post  and  rudder-post,  not  more  than  two 
i  wide,  the  necessary  strength  being  obtained 
udinally  of  Ihe  vessel,  are  forged  together  in  the 

of  a  frame,  within  which  the  propeller  blades 
'0,  and  where  the  shaft  passes  through  the  stem- 
a  circular  boss  or  projection  is  forged  on  to  the 
nrhich  being  in  front  of  the  central  boss  of  the 
tier,  abstracts  nothing  from  the  propelling  area 

9  screw,  and  leaves  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
!  revolving  in  comparatively  still  water.     The 

of  the  stem  is  now  a  matter  of  much  more  im- 
ice    with  the  screw  than  it  was  with  paddles  ; 

the  latter  the  formation  of  a  wave  behind 
essel  was  merely  a  loss  of  power,  with  the 
Hers  that  wave  destroys  the  resistance  that  the 
es  oppose  to  the  water  and  makes  the  screw  com- 
vely  useless, — and  hence  it  was  that  in  some 
e    earlier  propellers,  when  under  canvass,  the 

would  absolutely  drag  her  screw  through  the 
,  the  wave  behind  them  moving  as  fast  or  faster 

the    pitch   of  the    screw. — Boston   Commercial 


They  are,  prob.ibly,  the  oldest  living  married  couple 
in  Waltham.  Betsey,  aged  75  years,  widow  of  Isaac 
Child,  now  living  in  Lexington.  Setb,  aged  73  years, 
now  living  in  Waltham.  Sybil,  aged  71  years,  widow 
of  Loring  Peirce,  now  living  in  Lexington.  Marshall, 
aged  69  years,  now  living  in  Lexington.  Darius, 
aged  65  years,  now  living  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Waltham.  Almira,  aged  63  years,  wife  of  Francis 
Bowman,  now  living  in  North  Cambridge.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children, 
eleven  are  now  living,  whose  ages  range  from  63  to 
89  years.  Of  the  two  deceased,  one  died  a  natural 
death  at  the  age  of  74  years  ;  the  other  being  accident- 
ally drowned.  Three  brothers,  the  oldest  of  the  fam- 
ily, have  attained  an  aggregate  of  262  years.  The 
combined  ages  of  the  eleven  living  members  of  the 
family,  amount  to  837  years,  being  an  average  of  over 
76  years  to  each  person.  Truly,  this  is  an  instance  of 
longevity  of  which  we  may  in  vain  look  for  a  parallel. 
—  Waltham  Sentinel. 


A  true  poet  is  nearly  certain  to  be  abused  by  savage 
critics.  If,  like  Prometheus,  he  steals  fire  from  heaven, 
be  will  have  more  vultures  tearing  bis  liver  than  the 
brave  old  giant  had. 


in  coming  to  close  quarters ;  at  last,  after  many  hesi- 
tations, approaches  and  retreats,  he  made  a  rush  be- 
hind, seized  the  shell  in  bis  powerful  grasp,  while  with 
hia  huge  claw  he  hauled  Wigan  out,  flung  his  discom- 
fited rival  aside,  and  popped  his  titil  into  the  shell. 
Wigan  looked  piteous  for  a  few  moments,  but  soon, 
his  "  soul  in  arms  and  eager  for  the  shell,"  he  rushed 
upon  his  fe)e  ;  and  then  came  the  tug  of  crabs.  C.  K. 
had  too  firm  a  hold ;  he  could  not  be  dislodged.  I 
poked  his  tender  tail,  which  was  exposed  through  the 
broken  shell,  and  he  vacated,  leaving  Wigan  once 
more  in  possession.  But  not  long.  Once  more  Wi- 
gan was  clutched,  hauled  out  and  flung  away.  I  then 
placed  a  smaller  shell,  but  perfect,  in  the  vase.  Kean 
at  once  quitted  his  dilapidated  roof,  and  ensconced 
himself  in  this  more  modest  cottage,  leaving  Wigan 
to  make  himself  comfortable  in  the  ruin ;  which 
he  did. 

The  fun  was  not  over  yet.  I  placed  a  third  hermit- 
crab  in  the  vase.  He  was  much  smaller  than  the  oth- 
er two.  But  his  shell  was  larger  than  the  one  in 
which  Kean  had  settled,  as  that  unscrupulous  crab 
quickly  perceived,  for  he  set  about  bullying  the 
stranger,  who,  however,  had  a  shell  large  enough  to 
admit  his  whole  body,  and  into  it  he  withdrew.    It 


he  last  stole,  though  bettor  than  the  provioas  honses, 
by  no  means  suited  him.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  "History 
of  British  C^rustacea,"  conjectures  that  the  hermit- 
crab  often  eats  the  mollusc  in  whose  shell  he  is  found ; 
a  conjecture  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  although 
Mr.  Bell  owns  that  he  never  witnessed  the  fact.  My 
observation  flatly  contradicted  the  conjecture.  Kean 
clutched  the  shell  at  once,  and  poked  in  his  interroga- 
tory claw,  which,  touching  the  operculum  of  the  whelk, 
made  that  animal  withdraw  and  leave  an  empty  space, 
into  which  Kean  popped  his  tail.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  whelk,  tired  of  this  confinement,  began  to  pro- 
trude himself,  and  in  doing  so  gently  pushed  C.  K.  be- 
fore him.  In  vain  did  the  intruder,  feeling  himself 
slipping,  cling  fiercely  to  the  shell ;  with  slow  but  ir- 
resistible pressure  the  mollusc  ejected  him.  This  was 
repeated  several  times,  till  at  length  C.  K.  gave  up  in 
despair,  and  contented  himself  with  his  former  shell. 
—  G.  H.  Lewes's  "Sea-side  Studies." 


Let  no  man  be  too  proud  to  work.  Let  no  man  b« 
ashamed  of  a  hard  fist  or  a  sunburnt  countenance. 
Let  him  be  ashamed  only  of  ignorance  and  sloth.  I^et 
no  man  be  ashamed  of  poverty.  Let  him  only  be 
ashamed  of  dishonesty  and  idleuess. 
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TweUe  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up 
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(ET"  One  copy  of  Bailod's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  CoRmESPONDKNTS. — The  number  of  contributions^  we 
receive  renders  it  impossible  to  state  whether  an  article 
is  accepted  or  not. 

n.  D,  Weston. — We  cannot  promise  to  return  rejected 
manuscripts. 

L.  S.  Ontagon.— Binding  of  Pictorial  SI  a  Tolume.  The 
drawing  pencils  are  about  .^l  a  dozen. 

Emma  V.,  Flushing,  L.  I.— The  line 

"  When  Greek  meets  Greek  th«n  comes  the  tug  of  war," 
occurs  in  Nat.  Lee's  tragedy  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  couplet, 

"  Domestic  happiness,  the  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall,'' 
Is  hy  Cowper,  and  may  be  found  in  his  "  Task." 

"Mecbanic,  East  Boston. — Steam  ferry  bo.ats,  with  rud- 
ders at  each  end,  and  their  necessary  accompaniment, 
and  the  hoating  bridges  at  ferries,  which  rise  and  fall 
witli  the  tide,  aided  by  counterbalancing  weights  on 
shore,  are  the  invention  of  Robert  Fulton.  The  spring 
piles  now  u.sed  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  blow  as  the 
boat  approaches  the  ferry,  and  to  direct  her  course 
aright,  are  due  to  Robert  L.  Stevens,  who  introduced 
them  in  1822. 

VoYAOea  —Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  be- 
ginning of  M;iy,  1197,  with  one  large  ship  and  three  or 
four  smaller  ones;  and  an  ancient  Bristol  manuscript 
records  the  fact  that,  ••  in  the  year  1497,  the  24th  of 
June,  or  St.  John's  day,  was  Newfoundland  found  by 
Bristol  men,  in  a  ship  called  the  Matthew.'* 

B.  M. — .A  serpent  making  a  complete  ring  is,  in  ancient 
sculpture,  the  emblem  of  eternity.  The  serpent  has 
been  regarded  as  the  attribute  of  health,  on  account  of 
its  changing  its  skin  every  year  and  entering,  as  it 
were,  on  a  new  life,  as  we  do  on  recovering  from  illness. 
On  ancient  medals,  Ilygeii,  the  Goddess  of  Health,  is 
represented  holding  a  serpent  in  her  hand.  A  serpent 
on  an  altar  Is  also  symbolical  of  health.  Envy  is  fre- 
quently represented  by  a  female  figure  with  a  serpent 
gnawing  her  bosom.  A  tripod  with  a  serpent  on  it  is 
emblematical  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  and  a  serpeut  in 
circular  coils  is  the  symbol  of  reflection. 

R.  F.,  Gloucester,  Mass. — Your  dwarf  pear-trees  are  pro- 
bably not  set  deep  enough  The  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  scion  and  the  stock  should  be  set  two  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil;  and,  moreover,  no  crude 
manure  should  come  in  contact  with  roots. 


UNITED  STATES  .\ND  THE  WAR. 

This  country,  at  the  present  moment,  has 
nothing  to  fear  or  lose  by  the  present  belligerent 
aspect  of  matters  abroad.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  effect  will  be  pecuniarily  beneficial  to 
ns  at  the  outset  and  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  unless  England  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
active  struggle,  there  can  be  no  evil  result  to  this 
country.  But  should  Great  Britain  draw  the 
sword  and  actually  go  to  war  with  France,  then 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  us,  and 
our  sympathies  would  of  course  bo  on  the  side  of 
the  mother  country. 

The  Russian  treaty  with  France  makes  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  England  will  by-and-by 
become  involved  in  the  struggle,  for  though  this 
treaty  has  been  doubted  and  even  partially  de- 
nied, still  it  exists.  The  admission  made  that 
there  exists  a  written  engagement  between  Rus- 
sia and  France,  is  enough,  while  the  assertion 
that  it  contains  nothing  constituting  a  hostile  al- 
liance against  Europe  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  This  secret  engagement  may  at  any  time 
be  transformed  into  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. The  movement  of  the  Russians  to  hold 
the  other  Grcrman  nations  in  check  by  marching 
an  army  of  observation  towards  them  while  Na- 
poleon is  whipping  the  Austrians,  shows  that  the 
latter  power  enters  thoroughly  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  and  in  the  revisal  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  which  this  war  is  intended  to 
accomplish,  Russia  may  be  awarded  the  Dan- 
ubiau  principalities  and  possibly  also  Dalmatia 
and  Constantinople. 

It  will  be  at  this  stage  of  the  question,  after 
Austria  has  been  beaten  and  compelled  to  accept 
such  terms  as  the  allies  may  dictate,  that  the 
peril  of  England,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
also,  will  commence.  The  allies  will  probably 
feel  strong  enough  to  ignore  England  in  making 
a  new  map  of  the  continent,  but  England  can 
never  consent  for  France  and  Russia  to  despoil 
Austria  and  Turkey  to  add  to  their  already  gi- 
gantic strength,  nor  will  she  even  consent  that 
Italy  shall  become  a  dependency  of  France  and 
completely  subordinate  to  that  empire.  Bat  her 
protestations  can  be  expected  to  avail  little  or 
nothing,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  only  move  left 
her  will  be  to  make  the  best  alliances  she  can  on 
the  continent,  by  taking  the  lead  in  a  liberal 
movement  for  the  overthrow  of  all  despotic  gov- 
ernments found  there. 

England  would  need  our  aid  rather  than  that 
we  should  grow  rich  on  her  misfortunes  and 
losses,  and  the  continental  cruisers  would  not 
know  an  American  from  an  English  merchant 


vessel.  Our  carrying  trade  would  be  so  mingled 
with  that  of  England  that  the  distinguishing  flag 
would  be  no  protection,  and  within  sixty  days 
we  should  be  in  great  danger  of  being  entangled 
inextricably  with  the  belligerents.  This  danger 
is  yet  in  the  distance,  but  it  is  in  sight,  and  we 
must  not  overlook  it  in  our  calculations  of  the 
future.  Under  these  circumstances  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  our  government  to  bo  at  least  pro- 
pared  for  the  worst ;  all  our  available  naval  re- 
sources should  be  improved,  and  every  national 
vessel  pnt  in  commission  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense, as  prevention  is  after  all  the  cheapest  pol- 
icy in  the  world. 

JOHN  J.ICOB  ASTOR. 

He  tvas  a  rich  man,  rich  in  money  and  landed 
possessions,  that  is  ;  but  all  his  wealth  did  not 
bring  him  an  increase  of  happiness  or  even  phy- 
sical enjoyments,  for  we  are  told  that  he  was 
wretchedly  anxious,  all  day  long  and  half  the 
night,  lest  some  unfaithful  agent  should  swindle 
him  out  of  a  few  paltry  dollars.  He  paid  dearly 
for  the  possession  of  his  enormous  wealth.  Mr. 
George  B.  Smith,  now  deceased,  was  for  many 
years  agent  for  Mr.  Astor,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  collection  of  his  rents,  for  which  service  Mr. 
Astor  paid  him  $3000  a  year.  He  collected 
$160,000  a  quarter  of  rents  atone,  and  these 
were  a  small  part  of  his  property ;  Mr.  Astor  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  worth  $21,000,000. 
By  his  will,  he  gave  his  son,  William  B.  Astor, 
$15,000,000,  a  part  of  which  was  the  Astor 
House.  The  remainder  of  his  property  he  gave 
away  in  legacies  to  different  persons.  From  the 
time  of  Mr.  Astor's  decease  his  son  must  have 
laid  up  $1,000,000  a  year — for  he  was  then  rich, 
independently  of  what  his  father  gave  him,  and 
is  now  doubtless  worth  $25,000,000  !  Mr.  Astor 
was  six  months  bedridden,  and  daring  all  that 
time  gave  orders  daily  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  went 
once  every  day  to  see  Mr.  Astor,  and  William 
visited  his  father  twice  a  day.  Mr.  Smith's 
habit  was  to  go  into  the  sick  room  and  quietly 
take  a  chair  and  sit  down  by  the  bedside.  If  Mr. 
Astor's  .eyes  were  shut,  he  would  sit  about  ten 
minutes,  and  if  he  still  remained  so,  he  would 
quietly  leave  the  room.  If  Mr.  Astor  was  awake, 
Mr.  S.  would  tell  him  what  he  had  done,  and 
Mr.  Astor  would  give  him  directions  to  govern 
him  until  the  next  visit.  At  one  time  Mr.  Smith 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Butchers'  and 
Drovers'  Bank,  and  Mr.  Astor  immediately  sent 
for  him.  He  told  him  that  he  could  not  bo  pres- 
ident of  that  bank  and  attend  at  the  same  time 
to  his  business  ;  and  that  he  must  resign,  which 
he  did.  Smith  should  have  done  no  such  thing ; 
he  had  become  necessary  to  Mr.  Astor,  and 
could  have  made  his  own  terms  and  maintained 
his  independence. 


<  »■»  > 


SHIP  BUILDING. 

American  bailt  ships  and  steamers  sustain  a 
very  high  reputation  abroad,  and  many  of  the 
finest  vessels  in  the  commerce  of  Europe  were 
the  product  of  mechanical  genius  in  this  country. 
A  noble  steamship  called  the  "  General  Admi- 
ral "  has  just  been  completed  in  New  York  to 
fill  an  order  from  the  Russian  government.  The 
papers  of  that  city  pronounce  her  to  be  the  finest 
vessel  of  her  class  ever  produced  in  Europe  or 
America,  and  out  of  the  princely  sum  paid  for 
her  by  the  Russian  government,  the  builder,  W. 
H.  Webb,  Esq.,  will  clear  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  a  very  snug  and  pretty  little 
sum  !  The  fact  that  we  can  build  the  fastest  and 
the  best  sailing  vessels  in  the  world  has  long 
been  conceded,  and  now  our  mechanics  are  prov- 
ing that  we  are  equally  competent  in  regard  to 
steamships.  This  is  an  important  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  old  world,  and  must  be  the 
means  of  turning  millions  of  money  towards  our 
shores  that  could  never  find  its  way  here  by  any 
other  channel  of  commerce.  Ship  building,  in 
New  England,  has  been  rather  overdone  in  the 
last  two  or  three  ye.xrs,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is 
now  reviving  again,  and  with  a  legitimate  pros- 
pect of  ample  success. 


t    mmm    ^ 


THE  CIRCUS  CLOWN. 

We  chanced  in  a  few  evenings  since  to  the  big 
tent  pitched  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Public 
Garden,  and  witnessed  the  performance  of  a 
largely  advertised  circus  company.  With  one 
exception  the  troupe  was  a  very  meagre  one,  and 
the  entertainment  below  mediocrity ;  but  the 
purpose  we  have  in  referring  to  the  matter  at  all 
is  to  speak  of  the  clown.  The  individual  who 
filled  this  part  on  tlie  occasion  alludcil  to,  seemed 


to  think  that  vulgarity  was  the  true  essence  of 
wit,  and  he  gave  the  audience  a  dose  indeed. 
One  does  not  look  for  refinement  in  these  exhi- 
bitions of  the  ring,  but  decency,  at  least,  should 
be  regarded.  Those  who  were  present  a  few 
evenings  since,  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  take 
a  wife  or  daughter  to  such  a  place  again. 
The  calliope,  or  steam  organ,  discoursed  very 
creditable  music,  and  is  an  expensive  affair,  cost- 
ing over  $2000  ;  but  the  listener  should  be  posted 
something  less  than  a  league  off,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  sounds  without  running  the  risk  of  losing 
his  natural  powers  of  hearing  forever. 

*     m  »  m     > 

ALESSANDRIA. 

This  place,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Sardinian 
army,  whither  the  king  has  gone  to  take  com- 
mand, is  probably  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  coming  war.  It  is  a  fortified  city  near 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Piedmont,  whose  guns 
bristle  towards  the  Austrian  territory.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  plain.  It  is  the  great 
stronghold  of  Piedmont,  and  is  to  the  Sardin- 
ians what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  English,  or  Sebas- 
topol  was  to  the  Russians.  During  the  reign  of 
the  French  in  Italy,  the  formidable  fortifications 
made  it  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe, 
but  these  were  subsequently  demolished,  leaving 
only  the  citadel.  Within  the  past  few  years 
workmen  have  been  busy  in  reconstructing  them, 
in  anticipation  of  the  events  now  at  hand.  In 
the  surrounding  plain,  two  miles  distant,  is  Na- 
poleon's celebrated  battle-field  of  Marengo.  Al- 
essandria is  garrisoned  with  several  thousand 
troops,  and  being  connected  with  Turin  and 
Genoa  by  railway,  any  number  can  readily  be 
concentrated  there. 

The  "  Treble  Forte  "  Stop. — A  new  and 
admirable  improvement  has  just  been  effected  in 
the  Melodeons  of  Mason  &  Hamlin,  of  this  city. 
It  consists  in  the  "  Treble  Forte  "  stop,  or  a  stop 
by  means  of  which  the  treble  part  of  the  instru- 
ment may  be  increased  in  power,  while  the  bass 
remains  subdued.  Its  effect  is  to  make  the  treble 
loader,  and  hence  the  name — "  treble  forte." 
The  advantage  of  this  stop  is  found  in  the  per- 
formance of  solo  passages,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  treble 
notes.  The  house  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  has  re- 
ceived since  1856,  for  best  Melodeons  and  Har- 
moniums, no  less  than  twenty  gold  and  silver 
medals  and  diplomas  from  various  State  fairs 
and  societies  throughout  the  country.  Messrs. 
M.  &  H.  publish  an  illustrated  catalogue  de- 
scriptive of  their  various  instruments  for  parlors 
and  churches,  which  they  are  happy  to  send  to 
any  address.  Application  must  be  made  to 
"  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston,  Mass." 

4    ^a^     I 

Parochial  Liberality  — One  of  the  city 
pastors  of  Philadelphia  having  been  obliged, 
through  ill  health,  to  desist  from  a  time  from  his 
public  labors,  was  lately  waited  upon  by  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church,  and  proffered  three  thousand 
dollars  in  a  check,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
his  expenses  to  Europe  for  six  months. 

1  ^•^  > 

Last  Words  of  Bishop  Doane. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Burlington  Gazette  gives  the 
following  as  the  last  words  of  Bishop  Doane  : 
"  I  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
confidence  of  His  One  Catholic  Church.  I  have 
no  merits — no  man  has  ;  but  my  trust  is  in  the 
mercy  of  Jesus." 


«  »«»  > 


Educational. — We  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  especially  those  interested  in  the 
subject  of  Education,  to  the  advertisement,  in 
another  column,  of  a  new  work  by  Ex-Governor 
Boutwell,  entitled,  "  Thoughts  upon  Educational 
Topics  and  Institutions." 


«    »mm    > 


Served  him  right. — A  South  Carolina  court 
has  compelled  an  unwilling  fellow  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  married 
for  a  joke  by  a  sham  magistrate,  the  lady,  how- 
ever, taking  it  all  in  sober  earnest. 


«  »«»—»- 


Four  Cents  Everywhere. — The  best 
American  story  ever  written  by  Svlvancs  Conn, 
Jr  ,  is  now  publishing  in  TTic  Flag  of  our  Union. 
For  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents. 

What  is  a  Friend  ■? — A  friend  is  one  who 
jumps  down  and  puts  on  the  drag  when  ho  finds 
that  you  are  going  down  hill  too  fast. 

Quite  Laconic. — A  man  writing  from 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  abbreviates  the  name  of 
that  town  "  11  worth." 


DULL  WEN. 

Blessings  be  on  dull  men— we  do  not  mean  the 
dull  men  who  wont  talk,  but  the  dull  meii  who 
will.  They  .ire  sleep's  physicians— her  minis- 
ters, preaching  peace  and  sound  slumbers  to  all 
men.  Take  an  example ;  one  of  this  good  sort 
of  persons  sups  with  you  at  eleven,  talks  at  yon 
till  one ;  yon,  in  the  meantime,  compose  your- 
self in  your  armchair,  fit  your  elbows  comfort- 
ably in  the  corners,  cross  your  legs,  light  your 
cigar,  and  resign  yourself,  like  a  philosopher,  to 
a  late  lecture.  At  two  you  have  perhaps  had 
occasion  to  say  "  Yes,"  thrice,  "  No,  sure  ?"  ■ 
twice  or  so  ;  "  Indeed  !"  about  the  same  nnmber 
of  times ;  and  this  is  all  it  has  cost  you  for  a  so- 
porific, which  made  up  of  medical  materials, 
would  come  to  a  crown  at  least.  From  two  till 
half  past  two,  he  is  himself  somewhat  silent,  hi>i 
whiffs  and  his  words  come  forth  like  the  compan- 
ions of  the  ark,  two  and  two  ;  and  you  observe, 
without  surprise,  that  he  is  run  down.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  he  looks  at  his  watch  and  remarks 
that  "  It's  time  to  go,"  that  is,  he  perceives  that 
you  are  supersaturated  with  sleep ;  then  you 
yawn  your  widest,  beg  his  pardon,  and  bid  him 
"good  night."  He  goes  home  happy  that  he  has 
been  listened  to  with  so  much  of  deferential  si- 
lence ;  you  stumble  up  to  your  chamber  with 
such  an  entire  resignation  to  the  inevitable  ne- 
cessity of  sleep,  that  pulling  off  your  clothes 
seems  an  absurd  delay ;  and  you  are  off  in  a 
minute  to  the  district  of  dreams,  and  rise  next 
day,  with  no  headache,  and  with  a  serenity  of 
mind  which  is  unknown  to  the  lovers  of  clubs 
and  such  like  noisy  meetings  of  men.  But  for 
the  senseless  prejudices  of  mankind,  such  a  man 
as  we  have  described  would  bo  "  taken  "  as  wil- 
lingly as  we  take  spring  physic,  and  courted,  not 
cut,  for  a 

"  Blessing  goes  with  him  whei«80°er  he  goes," 
— the  blessing  of  sleep. 


«  »■»  » 


An  Indian  President. — Juarez,  the  consti- 
tution President  of  Mexico,  was  born  53  years 
ago,  in  a  mountainous  district  of  Southern  Mex- 
ico, and  is  by  blood  a  pure  Indian.  His  father 
raised  a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  and  gained  a  scan- 
ty subsistence  by  the  sale  of  their  skins.  At  12 
years  of  age  the  young  Juarez  ran  off  to  attend 
a  fair,  and  being  afraid  or  ashamed  to  return,  he 
hired  himself  to  a  mule-driver,  from  whose  ser- 
vice he  passed  into  the  service  of  a  wealthy 
Spaniard,  who,  pleased  at  his  intelligence,  caused 
him  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  Still  retain- 
ing the  favor  of  his  employer,  he  was  sent  totho 
College  of  Oaxaca,  and  having  chosen  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  which  the  revolution  had 
opened  to  men  of  his  caste,  he  rose  rapidly  to  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  with  the  triumph  of 
Alvarez  was  made  Chief  Justice,  from  which 
post  he  passed  to  that  of  the  presidency. 
«  ■•»  > 

The  Sardinian  Army. — This  army  is  com- 
posed of  twenty  regiments  of  the  line,  with  com- 
plete complements,  60,000  men  that  is  :  twelve 
battalions  of  chasseurs,  9600  men  ;  a  regiment 
of  engineers ;  two  of  artillery,  from  7000  to  8000 
men  ;  nine  regiments  of  cavalry,  4500  horses, 
and  a  strong  transport  regiment.  The  commis- 
sary department,  also  the  commissary  of  stores 
department,  and  the  intelligence  department,  are 
all  admirably  organized. 


More  Annexation. — The  English  have  ta. 
ken  possession  of  another  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
which  they  claim  to  have  purchased  from  the 
Arab  Sheik.  The  name  of  the  last  acquisition  is 
Kramakan.  It  lies  north  of  Perim,  near  the 
Arabian  shore,  and  is  said  to  bo  almost  wholly 
surrounded  by  submarine  banks,  rendering  it 
easy  of  defence. 

Old  Friends  the  best  ! — The  best  miscel- 
laneous family  paper  published  in  the  United 
States  is  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  original  from 
head-line  to  imprint,  fresh  and  bright  in  every 
issue.     Four  cents  per  copy  everywhere. 


What  a  Place. — Lodgings  are  so  scarce  in 
Australia,  that  men  pay  a  dollar  for  lying  in  the 
gutter,  and  fifty  cents  extra  for  resting  their 
heads  on  the  curbstone. 

. <  »«»  > 

Economical. — An  epicure  once  assorted  that 
two  were  required  to  make  a  meal  of  a  chicken, 
— himself  and  the  chicken  ! 
«  »■»  > 

WuoLESOMS  Advice.— If  you'd  look  spruce 
in  your  old  age,  don't  pine  in  your  youth. 


BALLOUS   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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LIFE  IN  TOWN. 

What  glorious  weather  we  have  lately  on- 
joyed,  and  how  it  has  peopled  our  streets  with 
ladies  in  the  light  gay  dress  of  summer !  Female 
pedestrianism  is  in  its  glory,  plain  gentlemen  can 
hardly  get  along  at  all  in  our  principal  thorough-  ■ 
fares.  O,  the  crowd  of  beauties  in  extended 
skirts !  The  dry  goods  stores  are  thronged,  and 
the  clerks  over  busy  behind  the  counters.  Cun 
the  husbands  of  these  dear  creatures  make 
money  fast  enough  in  State  Street,  to  supply  the 
sums  that  are  lavished  in  Washington,  Summer 
and  Winter  Street?  The  Common  is  turned 
into  a  universal  nursery  ground,  and  the  number 
of  light  infanh-y  paraded  there  all  day  long, 
beats  the  French  and  Austrian  armies  all  hollow 
in  point  of  numerical  force.  How  green  the 
loaves  are,  how  neat  and  clean  the  walks,  how 
pretty  the  array  of  children,  and  how  this  early 
summer  smiles  upon  and  blesses  all  human  na- 
ture !  How  glad  the  vegetation  looks,  and  how 
gloriously  blue  is  all  out  doors !  Who  cares 
whether  school  keeps  or  not,  with  this  delicious 
atmosphere  breathing  all  the  while,  the  sun  so 
cloudless,  the  sky  so  ethereal,  the  hum  of  busy 
life  so  exultant,  sweet  girlish  faces  so  wreathed 
in  smiles  all  along  the  pave?  Even  the  half  crazy 
newsboys  pitch  their  cries  a  note  or  two  higher, 
and  offer  their  varieties  with  an  oriental  indiffer- 
ence. War  in  Europe,  is  there  ■?  Who's  afraid  •? 
0,0! 

See,  yonder  individual  is  from  the  country, 
and  as  he  passes  along  with  his  hands  buried 
wrist  deep  in  his  pockets,  and  mouth  slightly  dis- 
tended, he  drinks  in  of  the  novel  scene  in  quiet 
amazement,  pauses  at  each  shop  window  to  take 
an  inventory  of  the  gaily  arrayed  stock,  and  now 
steps  off  the  walk  to  make  room  for  a  bevy  of 
laughing  girls,  at  whose  amazing  size  (crinoline) 
he  fairly  starts  back  in  wonder.  I'resto !  ho 
springs  back  again  to  avoid  that  gay  equipage 
that  dashes  by,  and  marks  the  glossy  coats  of 
the  blood  horses,  and  wonders  how  the  fellow  on 
the  coach  seat  can  afford  to  dress  so  well.  It's 
all  right,  my  good  man,  his  clothes  are  a  part  of 
the  "establishment."  See  how  the  bright  but- 
tons of  the  policemen  dazzle  his  eyes  ;  he  in- 
vests the  wearers  with  immense  importance,  and 
regards  them  with  profound  respect.  Hallo  !  It 
rains  again  ! 

i    ^am-    I 

HOW  THE  BEAN  CLIMBS  THE  POLE. 

Professor  Brewer,  of  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  communicates  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts  the  result  of  some  experiments 
made  by  him  on  climbing  vines — the  hop,  the 
Lima  bean,  and  the  morning  glory.  He  finds 
that  they  will  climb  around  a  transparent  glass 
pipe  just  as  well  as  anything  else,  and  that  they 
are  most  ardent  in  their  embraces  when  the  pole 
is  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air.  During  the 
day  the  vine  is  attracted  towards  the  light ;  but 
at  night,  and  especially  on  cool  nights,  it  turns 
to  the  pole.  He  learns,  also,  that  the  color  of 
the  pole  makes  no  difference ;  the  caressing  in- 
stinct of  the  vine  has  no  prejudice  against  any 
shade.  The  element  of  constancy  is  very  large- 
ly developed,  the  vine,  after  it  has  reached  its 
pole,  showing  a  much  stronger  tendency  to  wind 
around  it  than  it  did  before  to  i-eacb  it. 
«  ««»  » 

Death  of  a  noted  Painter. — The  name 
of  C.  A.  Leslie,  the  famous  painter,  is  added  to 
the  list  of  recent  deaths  abroad.  He  was  born 
in  England  in  1794,  of  American  parents,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Philadelphia,  and  return- 
ed to  London  at  the  age  of  16.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Benjamin  West  and  Washington  Allston,  and 
has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position  among 
noted  artists. 


Expensive. — A  mansion  house  is  being 
erected  on  the  estate  at  East  Medford,  Mass., 
formerly  owned  by  the  late  Peter  C.  Brooks, 
and  now  the  property  of  his  son,  which  will 
CO  t,  it  is  estimated,  not  less  than  $200,000. 

A  Bit  of  Histoey. — Antiquarians  say  that 
an  old  negro  at  Cape  Cod,  whenever  his  master 
required  anything  of  him,  would  exclaim : 
Massa  choose  it."  Thence,  in  time,  the  name  of 
Massachusetts. 


Colored  PiioxoGBAriis. — M.  Niepoede  St. 
"Victor  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  (Paris)  a  process  for  obtaining  pho'o- 
graphs  of  a  red,  green,  violet,  or  blue  color. 


<  »»»  > 


SiupriNG  FOR  France. — Viscount  de  Treil- 
lard,  acting  Ficnch  Charge,  is  now  in  Baltimore, 
making  contracts  for  clipper  ships  for  France. 


ENGLISH  ELECTIONS. 

As  all  our  readers  know,  onr  Eogl'sh  friends 
have  just  passed  through  the  excitements  of 
a  parliament  election.  How  they  manage 
things  in  the  "  ould  conntrie "  is  very  happily 
shown  in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  The  doings 
at  Dover  at  the  late  election  were  quite  as  spicy 
as  any  of  the  Ettanswill  proceedings.  On  the 
day  before  the  nomination  or  ceremony  which 
precedes  the  polling,  and  which,  when  there  is  no 
opposition,  constitutes  the  election,  Mr.  Bcrnal 
Osborne,  one  of  the  Whig  candidates,  was  in- 
formed that  a  French  nobleman  wished  to  see 
him.  The  Comte  de  Paris  was  ushered  in.  The 
youthful  wearer  of  a  ile  jure  French  crown  that 
may,  one  day,  be  a  crown  de  facto,  was  anxious, 
among  his  other  studies  of  English  institutions, 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  an  English  election, 
and  asked  Mr.  Osborne  leave  to  attend  on  the 
hustings. 

Of  course,  it  was  decidedly  given,  and  the 
count  made  his  appearance  duly  at  U  on  the  day 
of  nomination,  intending  to  return  to  his  resi- 
dence by  the  afternoon  train  at  2.  But  from  the 
hour  of  nomination  till  the  moment  fixed  for 
his  departure,  the  ground  before  the  hustings  was 
one  grand  arena  of  innumerable  prize-fights. 
The  "other  party,"  of  course,  had  brought  down 
a  p.irty  of  prize-fighters  from  London,  and  it 
somehow  happened  that  tliey  found  Osbornian 
"  roughs  "  ready  to  have  it  out  with  them.  The 
count,  after  patiently  waiting  through  three  hours 
of  "  le  bore,"  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  speeches 
were  going  to  begin,  politely  intimated  to  Mr. 
Osborne  that  he  had  now  seen  quite  enough  of 
English  election  proceedings,  and  took  his  de- 
parture, no  doubt  much  edified  by  the  striking 
proofs  of  British  freedom  which  he  had  just 
witnessed. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Osborne  declares  that  Ad- 
miral Sir  H.  Leeke  and  Mr.  Nicol,  by  whom  he 
and  his  friend.  Sir  W.  Russell,  were  beaten, 
showed  great  tact  in  their  nightly  proceedings  be- 
fore the  polling  day, — hiring  the  theatre,  where 
they  regularly  took  their  seats  in  the  boxes,  sur- 
rounded by  their  supporters,  with  an  unlimited 
"  tap  "  of  gin  and  water  going,  and  a  popular 
comic  singer  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  the  brief 
oratorical  performances  of  the  gallant  admiral 
and  his  brother  candidate.  After  all,  this  was 
only  fighting  Mr.  Osborne  with  his  own  weapons, 
comic  singing  against  comic  speaking,  both  no 
doubt,  very  "  spicy  "  of  their  kind." 

•—«•«—« 

"The  Past  and  Present." — This  is  the 
title  of  a  large  sized  lithograph,  drawn  by  F. 
D'Avignon,  and  published  by  Elliott  &  White, 
322  Washington  Street.  It  represents  a  young  girl 
sitting  at  her  mother's  feet,  the  figures  beautifully 
grouped,  the  faces  charming  and  expressive. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  design,  by  an  English 
female  artist,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention, 
as  to  the  admirable  handling  and  execution  of 
D' Avignon's  drawing  on  stone.  If  so  fine  a 
lithograph  has  been  executed  in  this  country  be- 
fore, it  has  not  been  onr  good  fortune  to  see  it. 
The  texture  of  the  flesh  is  admirable,  and  the 
gradation  of  tints  only  to  be  equalled  by  a  paint- 
ing. The  drapery  is  handled  with  great  grace 
and  vigor,  and  the  group  is  molded  into  life-like 
salience.  Whether  examined  in  detail  or  in  gen- 
eral effect,  it  is  a  brilliant  work  of  art. 

An  Animal  Painter. — Mr.  Richard  Ans- 
dale,  a  successful  English  artist,  is  coming  to  this 
country  to  study  the  buffaloes  on  our  western 
prairies.  He  might  easel-j  meet  with  a  brush 
among  the  Indians,  which  might  not  prove 
paIdt€-Me,  but  he  will  probably  canvass  the 
chances  before  coming. 


~»  ^•^  > 


Agassiz  and  Humboldt. — The  eulogy  on 
Humboldt,  delivered  before  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  worthy  of  the 
subject  and  the  speaker — both  men  in  the  world 
of  science. 


The  Atlantic  Cable. — Cyrus  W.  Field 
has  gone  to  Europe,  not  to  try  to  fish  up  the  old 
cable,  but  to  see  if  he  can't  get  money  enough  to 
lay  a  new  one.     Plucky,  that. 

Church's  Landscape. — Church's  great  pic- 
ture, the  "  Heart  ot  the  Andes,"  has  gone  to  Eu- 
rope. Wo  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  English 

critics  do  not  pronounce  it  a  masterpiece. 
— *—••.•—• 

Binding. — Book-binding  of  every  descrip- 
tion done-  at  this  office,  magazines,  sheet  music, 
old  books  re-bound  and  made  aa  good  as  when 
new.    Returned  in  one  week. 


The  clay  pipe  trade  of  Appomattox  county, 
Va.,  last  year,  is  said  to  have  reached  the  sum 
of  $30,000. 

A  number  of  the  leading  hatters  of  New  Or- 
leans have  signed  a  mutual  agreement  to  close 
their  stores  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  Philadelphia  authorities  are  carrying  on 
a  relentless  war  of  extermination  against  all  un- 
muzzled dogs. 

The  Cincinnatians  are  determined  on  city  rail- 
roads. Five  companies  have  applied  to  the  City 
Council  for  the  privilege  of  laying  tracks  in  the 
streets. 

Josiah  Bradlee,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  with  his  ac- 
customed liberality,  has  recently  given  SiiOOO  to 
the  "  Old  Ladies  Home,"  in  Charles  Street,  in 
this  city. 

Philadelphians  will  be  obliged  this  summer  to 
rely  on  the  Boston  market  for  their  ice,  the  sup- 
ply (1000  tons)  cut  from  the  Schuylkill  River 
having  been  exhausted  long  ago. 

Five  men  at  the  Middleboro'  Steam  Mill, 
Mass.,  make  40,000  spools  a  day,  from  small 
white  birch  poles,  for  which  the  company  pay 
one  cent  for  eight  feet. 

Genio  C.  Scott  says  that  the  sweeping  ma- 
chines of  the  Broadway  sidewalks,  are  "  thirty 
yards  of  eight  dollar  silk,  mounted  on  a  reticu- 
lated frame  of  whalebone  and  steel." 

A  project  is  on  foot  in  Providence  to  build  a 
railroad  between  that  city  and  Thompson,  Conn., 
meeting  the  Boston  and  New  York  Railroad  at 
that  point.     The  distance  is  nearly  thirty  miles. 

In  1821,  there  were  193  military  companies  in 
Connecticut,  averaging  7.')  men  each,  'rhere  are 
only  35  companies  at  the  present  time,  with  an 
average  of  about  40  men  each. 

The  New  York  Anti-Renters,  having  been  de- 
feated at  the  Court  of  Appeals,  now  declare  they 
shall  appeal  to  the  people,  and  commence  an  or- 
ganized opposition,  in  other  words  a  rebellion. 

The  sea  serpent  was  seen  recently  by  some 
Gay  Head  Indians,  who  were  codfishing  off  Nor- 
man's Land.  The  Indians  were  very  much 
frightened,  and  instead  of  chasing  him,  he  chased 
them. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Spirit  of  the  Times  says  two  horses  have  recent- 
ly died  in  Franco,  aged  40  and  45  years — and 
the  latter  could  trot  nine  miles  an  hour  within  a 
year  of  his  death. 

Amongst  the  prudent  things  done  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  was  the  passage  of  an  act  to 
provide  against  nnsafe  buildings  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  by  requiring  substantial  foundations 
and  a  proper  thickness  of  the  walls. 

Mr.  Wheeler  Green  of  Ashley  Falls,  Mass., 
who  has  attained  the  mature  age  of  over  100 
years,  was  recently  married  to  a  Mrs.  Schemraer- 
horn,  of  Nori'olk,  who  has  also  arrived  at  the  re- 
spectable age  of  eighty  years. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Hadley,  Mass  ,  will  be  celebrated  in  a  public 
manner,  July  8th.  An  oration  by  Prof.  Hun- 
tington, of  Cambridge,  will  constitute  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  literary  exercises. 

A  German  woman  in  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
lately  invited  a  party  of  friends  to  dinner,  and, 
having  entertained  them  a  little  time  in  the  par- 
lor, asked  to  be  excused  for  a  moment.  She 
went  directly  to  her  room,  took  arsenic,  laid  her- 
self down,  and  died. 

Animalcules  have  been  discovered  so  small 
that  one  million  could  not  exceed  a  grain  of 
sand,  and  five  hundred  millions  would  sport  in 
a  drop  of  water.  Yet  each  of  these  must  have 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  circulating  fluids,  etc  ,  like 
large  animals. 

A  French  philosopher  predicts  that  the  cholera 
will  sweep  through  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  next  season,  with 
depopulating  malignity ;  but  a  learned  French- 
man has  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  any  more  than 
a  "  learned  pig  "  has. 

The  curious  nomenclature  of  the  towns  in 
Western  New  York,  was  nfever  more  ludicrously 
exemplified,  than  by  the  announcement  that 
Governor  Morgan  has  vetoed  a  bill  annexing  It- 
aly to  Naples,  such  being  the  names  of  two  town- 
ships in  the  counties  of  Yates  and  Ontario. 

A  man  in  Canada,  feeling  ill,  sent  his  wife  to 
the  village  shop  tor  some  salts  and  senna.  In- 
stead of  salts,  alum  was  sent;  the  unfortunate 
man  mixed  the  drugs,  drank  nearly  the  con- 
tents of  a  tumbler,  was  taken  very  ill,  and  died 
shortly  after. 

It  is  expected  that  the  disbursement  of  Oliver 
Smith's  charitable  bequests  to  the  towns  of  North- 
ampton, Hadley,  Hatfield,  Williamsburg,  Green- 
field, Deerfield  and  Whately,  will  commence 
within  a  year.  About  $30,000  will  be  distributed 
among  these  towns.  I'he  fund  now  amounts  to 
$705,935. 

Several  American  trappers  in  northern  Min- 
nesota lately  came  upon  a  temporary  Indian  en- 
campment, and  were  kindly  received  at  first; 
but  the  "  fire  water  "  circulating  too  freely,  one 
of  the  Indians  became  inhospitable,  and  went  in 
for  scalps,  when  the  chief  of  the  tribe  quietly 
tomahawked  him,  restoring  them  to  good  feeling. 

A  French  editor  gives  the  following  amusing 
description  of  the  effect  of  an  advertisement : 
The  first  time  a  man  sees  an  advertisement  he 
takes  no  notice  of  it ;  the  second  time  he  looks 
at  the  name ;  the  third  time  he  looks  at  the 
price;  the  fourth  time  he  reads  it;  the  fifth  time 
he  speaks  of  it  to  his  wife  ;  the  sixth  time  he  buys. 


S^antJS  of  SolV. 


....  Ceremony  is  necessary  as  the  outwork 
and  defence  of  manners. —  Chesterfidd. 

....  He  that  is  not  aware  of  his  ignorance, 
will  be  only  misled  by  his  knowledge.—  Whately. 

Extreme   self-lovers   will   set    a    man's 

house  on  fire,  though  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
eggs. — Bacon. 

....  They  pass  best  over  the  world  who  trip 
over  it  quickly ;  for  it  is  but  a  bog — if  we  stop, 
we  sink. —  Queen  Elizabeth. 

....  Without  earnestness  I  know  no  jest ; 
but  earnestness  itself  is  original  and  independent 
of  jest. — Richter. 

....  The  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time ; 
her  greatest  enemy  is  Prejudice ;  and  her  con- 
stant companion  is  Humility. — Butler. 

....  Learning  dwells  in  heads  replete  with 
thoughts  of  other  men  ;  wisdom  in  minds  at- 
tentive to  their  own. —  Coxojier. 

....  Methinks  wit  is  more  necessary  than 
beauty  ;  and  I  think  no  young  woman  ugly  that 
has  it,  and  no  handsome  woman  agreeable  with- 
out it. —  Wycherley. 

....  Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things 
than  they  perform.  They  are  sent  into  the 
world  with  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to 
their  full  extent. —  Watpote. 

....  No  men  on  earth  can  cheer  like  Eng- 
lishmen, who  do  so  rally  one  another's  blood 
and  spirit  when  they  cheer  in  earnest,  that  the 
stir  is  like  the  rush  ot  their  whole  history,  with  all 
its  standards  waving  at  once,  from  Saxon  Al- 
fred's downward. — Dickens. 

....  Pride  is  as  cruel  a  beggar  as  want,  and 
a  great  deal  more  saucy.  When  you  have 
bought  one  fine  thing  you  must  buy  ten  more 
that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece.  It 
is  easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire  than  to  satis- 
fy all  that  follows  it. — Franklin. 

....  If  a  roan  all  his  life  long  should  do  no 
other  good  thing  than  educate  his  child  right  in 
the  fear  of  God,  then  I  think  that  this  may  be  an 
atonement  for  his  neglects.  The  greatest  work 
which  thou  canst  do  is  even  this — that  thou  edu- 
catest  thy  child  well. — Lutlier. 

....  An  application  to  any  study  that  tends 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us  better 
men  nor  better  citizens,  is  at  best  but  a  specious 
and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  Tillotson,  and  the  knowledge  we  acquire 
by  it  is  a  creditable  kind  of  ignorance,  nothing 
more. — BoUnijbroke. 

If  the  mouth  of  a  wise  man  be  shut,  he 

is,  as  it  were,  a  fool ;  for  who  shall  know  his  un- 
derstanding ?  Therefore  a  certain  philosopher 
said  well.  Speak,  that  thou  mayest  be  known ; 
great  talkers,  without  knowledge,  are  as  the 
winds  that  whistle ;  but  they  who  have  learning 
should  speak  aloud. —  Vanbrugh. 


<  »«»i  » 


Jofeer's  ii3utjget. 

We  suppose  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  (act 
that  the  first  Arktic  expedition  was  got  up  by 
Noah. 

A  common  domestic  clock,  having  run  down, 
Tibbs,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  observed  that 
it  had  come  to  an  untimely  end  ! 

A  lady  in  Cincinnati  recently  had  her  husband 
arrested  upon  a  complaint  that  he  used  her  as  a 
mark  in  his  pistol  practice. 

You  may  purchase  any  stamp,  from  one  cent 
to  ten,  at  the  post-office,  but  you  cannot  purchase 
the  stamp  of  a  gentleman. 

Madame  Goldschmidt  is  announced  as  going 
to  "  lind  the  loan  "  of  her  voice  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Manchester,  England.     Jenny-rous,  very  I 

Some  of  the  women  of  New  York  have  got  op 
a  "  club  "  of  their  own,  by  way  of  opposition, 
we  suppose,  to  kindred  associations  among  the 
men. 

A  quack  doctor  in  Cincinnati  offered  a  coun- 
tryman a  nostrum  "  guaranteed  to  remove  fifteen 
years  from  his  age  or  take  him  down  the  river 
without  pay." 

What  is  the  Latin  dialogue  that  usually  occurs 
between  a  shoemaker  and  a  pair  of  old  boots  '* 
Shoemaker  says,  "Bute  Imendu ;"  to  which 
boots  reply, "  solus." 

Tom  Browne  says,  "  a  woman  may  learn  one 
useful  doctrine  from  the  game  of  backgammon, 
which  is,  not  to  take  up  her  man  till  she  is  suro 
of  him." 

A  servant  asked  her  mistress  whether  she  could 
oblige  her  by  going  out  on  a  particular  afternoon, 
OS  she  was  going  to  have  a  party,  and  wauted  the 
loan  of  the  drawing-room. 

They  say  that  the  trumpet-players  are  doomed 
to  short  lives.  We  doubt  it :  we  have  known 
men  to  blow  their  own  trumpets  incessantly,  and 
achieve  a  good  troublesome  old  age. 

"  John,"  said  a  cockney  solicitor  to  his  son, 
"  I  see  you'll  never  do  for  an  attorney,  you  have 
no  henergy."  "  Skuse  me,  father,"  replied  John, 
"  what  I  want  is  some  of  your  chickenaxy." 

A  'cute  American  lawyer  once  urged  as  three 
points  in  his  case, — first,  that  the  kettle  was 
cracked  when  borrowed ;  second,  that  it  was 
whole  when  returned  ;  and  third,  that  it  was 
never  borrowed  ! 

"  Ah,  is  it  possible  that  you  are  still  alive  V 
said  a  fellow,  on  meeting  unexpectedly  one 
whom  he  had  grossly  injured.  "  Yes,  and  kick- 
in<i,"  replied  the  other,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  LOAN  OF  A  BOOK. 

BT   HARaARBT   TERNS. 

Ths  black  clouds  which  I  have  been  watch- 
ing, as  they  drifted  like  billows  up  from  the  west, 
and  broke  in  a  shower  of  sweet,  fresh  rain  upon 
the  waiting  earth,  has  bronght  back  so  plainly  to 
my  mind  a  little  story  of  my  life,  that  I  cannot 
rest  contentedly  until  I  write  it  out. 

It  was  on  just  such  an  evening  as  this  that  Ed- 
gar Leighton  returned  the  book  which  I  had 
loaned  him.  All  day  the  clouds  had  roamed 
fretfully  across  the  sky  before  the  dry,  hot  wind, 
telling  in  little  frowns  from  the  far-off  hills,  that 
before  the  night  came  down,  they  would  pour 
upon  us  their  wrath  of  wind  and  driving  rain. 
And  so,  taking  their  promises  as  a  truth,  I  sat 
down  in  a  bay  window  of  ray  uncle's  parlor  and 
watched  the  king  of  the  storm  gathering  his 
forces.  How  the  wind  tearing  through  the  green 
of  the  June  trees,  the  cry  of  the  birds  as  they 
swarm  through  the  darkening  air,  the  dense  pile 
of  clonds  muttering  and  wheeling  up  from  the 
west,  shooting  their  fretted  sides  away  across  the 
heavens,  and  gathering  the  broken  masses  that 
had  been  wandering  all  day  through  the  air,  sick- 
ened and  saddened  me.  The  rain  had  just  com- 
menced falling  in  large,  scattering  drops  upon 
the  garden  walks,  and  stretch  out  in  white,  foam- 
ing sheets  across  the  distant  hills,  when  Edgar 
Leighton  came  slowly  up  the  carriage- walk  that 
led  from  the  street  to  the  house.  A  joyful  ex- 
clamation arose  to  my  lips  at  sight  of  his  well- 
known  form  and  face,  and  the  feeling  of  sudness 
that  had  so  depressed  me,  gave  way  to  one  of 
gladness.  My  uncle  and  aunt  were  away,  and  I 
was  alone  with  the  servants  in  the  house,  and 
therefore  was  excusable  for  the  quick  haste  with 
which  I  flew  across  the  parlor  and  ont  into  the 
hall  to  meet,  with  extended  hand,  the  guest  who 
had  come  to  bear  me  company  through  the  heavy 
tempest. 

And  ye\,  of  all  the  men  that  I  daily  met  and 
associated  with  in  the  grand,  aristocratic  home 
of  ray  uncle,  he  was  the  only  one  whoso  pres- 
ence would  have  ensured  to  my  heart  a  quiet, 
happy  feeling  of  safety  and  security  from  all 
danger,  even  thongh  the  danger  I  feared  was  held 
lovingly  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  never  is  un- 
mindful of  his  children  either  in  the  storm  or  in 
the  sunshine.  I  never  can  forget  that  night; 
how  the  lightning  leaped  in  forked  flames  from 
the  angry  clonds,  lighting  up  the  old  parlors 
and  breaking  through  the  gloom  that  hung  upon 
everything.  How  the  deep  crashing  of  the 
thunder  deafened  us,  and  how  the  grand  old  trees 
swayed  and  creaked  in  the  wind,  and  how  like  a 
sweet,  present  happiness  which  refused  to  look 
at  the  past,  but  hung  enchanted  upon  the  passing 
moments,  a  hope  that  had  nestled  for  months  in 
my  heart,  sprang  up  into  the  clear  light  of 
certainty. 

All  that  evening  I  felt  that  Edgar  Leighton 
loved  me.  The  knowledge  came  to  me  in  the 
clear,  distinctly  modulated  tones  of  his  voice,  in 
the  very  thoughts  that  I  knew  surged  up  to  his 
lips  for  utterance,  and  yet  died  away  again  be- 
cause the  narrow  channel  of  human  words  was 
not  wide  enough  for  thera  to  flow  through.  I 
knew  that  he  loved  and  understood  me  as  none 
other  could,  knew  that  ho  sought  my  society  in 
preference  to  that  of  any  other  woman,  and  that 
his  eyes  held  a  new  light,  his  lips  had  a  now  Ian 
gnag,  eand  his  whole  being  a  new  joy  when  he  was 
near  me.  Yet,  when  he  left  me  that  night.when  ho 
clasped  my  hand  tenderly  at  parting,  and  drank 
with  his  deep,  penetrating  eyes,  the  love  that 
flowed  out  in  every  glance  of  mine;  when  he 
bent  his  head  half  reverently,  as  he  spoke  with  a 
tenderness  all  his  own,  the  words,  "  Good-night, 
Kate !"  I  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment  at  my 
heart,  like  one  who  has  been  robbed  of  some  dear, 
sacred  right,  that  he  should  go  from  me  and  not 
speak  in  words  the  sweet  declaration  of  his  love. 
And  vihtn  the  door  closed  after  him,  I  went  to 
my  chamber  with  slow  steps,  while  the  tears 
gushed  freely  from  my  eyes.  For  one  little  mo- 
ment I  held  the  book  which  he  returned  to  me, 
fondly  in  my  hand,  and  then,  while  a  bitterness 
which  was  new  and  strange  to  me,  a  thought 
that  he  wag  trifling  with  my  better  nature,  seek- 
ing my  love  but  to  prove  his  own  power  and 
skill,  swept  over  me.  I  threw  it  into  an  open 
drawer,  and  shut  it  in  from  sight. 

"Time  will  tell,"  I  said,  as  I  smoothed  back 
the  damp  hair  from  my  forehead  and  leaned  out 
of  my  window  to  breathe  the  tweet  air  that  the 
■bower  had  left  as  a  memento  behind  it.     "  Time 


will  tell,  whether  he,  like  all  the  rest,  speaks 
pleasant  words  to  rae  to  ease  his  heart  of  the 
vanity  which  loads  it  to  distress ;  will  show 
whether  he  is  waiting  for  me  to  be  proclaimed 
my  uncle's  heiress ;  to  hear,  in  imagination,  the 
clinking  of  ray  gold  before  he  tells  the  miserable, 
raocking  story  of  his  love.  It  will  all  come, 
all! — and  yet — and  yet.  Heaven  pity  me  if  the 
storm  blasts  this  one  hope  of  my  life,  forever !" 
And  time  did  tell  me.  Told  me  slowly,  lin- 
geringly  and  bitterly,  that  the  shadowy  fear 
which  oppressed  me,  was  shaping  itself  into  a 
black,  bitter  reality ;  told  me  in  little  chapters 
of  neglect,  in  words  of  coldness  and  lessons  of 
cruel  silence,  that  Edgar  Leighton  had  been 
reaching  his  hand  through  my  woman's  heart 
but  to  gather  up,  greedily,  my  uncle's  gold.  It 
was  a  long,  long  time  before  I  could  rally  under 
this  knowledge,  for  my  love  had  not  been  a  com- 
mon one.  I  had  given  without  asking,  it  is 
true,  yet  none  the  less  reservedly,  my  whole 
heart,  and  I  could  not  take  it  back  as  easily  as  I 
had  given  it.  And  yet  I  was  gayer,  and  to  all 
appearances  happier  than  ever  before.  My  lips 
were  always  wreathed  in  smiles,  mocking  smiles, 
that  covered  the  unrest  of  a  weary,  bleeding 
heart.  I  grew  to  be  the  leader  of  the  circle, 
whei-e  before  I  had  cared  only  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  others.  In  my  dire  disappointment 
I  must  have  grown  reckless  and  lavish  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  for  I  conquered  hearts  but 
to  torture  tkem  ;  snared  them  with  roses  but  to 
pierce  them  with  thorns.  And  all  this  while  Ed- 
gar Leighton  stood  aloof  from  me.  Once,  when 
I  cared  and  longed  for  his  esteem  and  respect,  I 
should  have  said  his  face  wore  a  look  of  pity  and 
regret,  but  now,  I  culled  his  expression  one  of 
cruel  indifference. 

One  morning,  when  1  had  played  in  this  mas- 
querade until  I  doubted,  myself,  whether  the 
heart  I  had  covered  from  the  gaze  of  the  world, 
had  ever  thrilled  with  one  true,  womanly  joy,  or 
had  indeed  assimilated  itself  to  the  cold,  chilling 
mask  that  concealed  it,  my  uncle  came  to  me  and 
said  that  a  gentleman  had  proposed  to  him  for 
my  hand  in  marriage,  and  as  he  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  very  wealthy,  he,  for  one,  looked  with 
great  favor  upon  his  suit. 

"  But  I  do  not  love  any  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, uncle,"  I  said,  dropping  the  book, 
which  I  had  been  reading,  upon  my  lap. 

"  That's  favorable,  Kate.  If  that  is  the  case, 
you  can  have  no  objections  to  urge  against  bo- 
coming  the  wife  of  Lemuel  Perry." 

"  Lemuel  Perry,  uncle  ?  I  haven't  the  slight- 
est regard  for  him,  hardly  a  common  respect." 
"  Pshaw,  that's  nothing !  You  are  sensible 
enough  to  learn  to  love  one  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  upon  jou  such  honors  of  wealth 
and  station.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  should  ac- 
cept him." 

"But  if  I  cannot  love  him — " 
"Nonsense,  Kate!"  he  interrupted,  "  that  is  a 
miserable  pica,  and  one  that  I  shall  not  listen  to 
patiently.     You  can  care  enough  for  him,  I'll 
venture — little  danger  about  that." 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  of  him,  save  the  lit- 
tle I  have  learned  by  passing  a  few  evenings  in 
his  society.  Surely  you  would  not  have  us 
marry  ignorantly,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
each  other's  characters?" 

"  You'll  learn  about  characters  soon  enough, 
I'll  be  bound.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  just 
here,  Kate.  You  are  a  poor  girl,  but  worthy,  it 
is  true,  of  a  high,  proud  position.  In  spite  of 
your  poverty,  Lemuel  Perry  generously  wishes 
to  raarry  yon.  He  is  not  drawn  towards  you,  as 
scores  of  your  lovers  are,  thinking  that  you  will 
sometime  inherit  my  fortune.  He  knows  you  as 
you  are.  Now  tell  me  in  so  many  plain  words, 
without  evasion,  if  you  can  look  with  favor  upon 
him.  Make  a  business  affair  of  it,  altogether, 
and  answer  me." 

Make  a  business  affair  of  it!  The  words 
grated  harshly  against  my  highest  ideas  of  right, 
and  fell  like  ice  upon  my  heart.  All  that  my 
uncle  had  said,  was  true.  Lemuel  Perry  knew 
that  I  was  not  wealthy.  He  evidently  wished  to 
marry  me  for  just  what  I  was,  and  nothing  more. 
With  the  remembrance  of  Edgar  Leighton's 
faithlessness  rankling  bitterly  in  my  soul,  I  bad 
little  faith  in  love  or  truth.  Here  was  a  home 
offered  me.  A  proud,  high  position ;  shonid  I 
accept  it  and  go  up  proudly  past  those  who  had 
so  wronged  me  ?  The  hot  blood  crimsoned  my 
cheeks  as  I  thought  of  it,  and  my  heart  leaped 
with  this  new,  thrilling  ambition. 

"  Come  Kate,  answer  mo  at  once,"  urged  my 
uncle,  who  was  studying  my  face  earnestly. 
"  Shall  I  toll  Mr.  Perry  that  you  look  with  favor 


upon  his  suit  1     He  is  waiting  in  my  library  for 
a  reply." 

Again  the  warm  blood  dashed  over  lip,  cheek 
and  brow,  as  I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak.  For 
a  moment  the  older  love  which  for  a  few  fleeting 
weeks  I  had  endeavored  to  crush  out  of  my 
being,  rose  up  resolutely  before  me.  But  I  put 
it  away,  and  said,  wiili  a  slight  quivering  of 
voice  and  lip,  "  Tell  Mr.  Perry,  uncle,  that  I  am 
pleased  to  look  with  favor  upon  him." 

"  That's  like  Kate  Whartley, — prompt,  decisive 
and  brave  !"  said  my  uncle,  smiling  and  bending 
his  lips  to  my  forehead.  "  I  will  go  to  Mr  Perry 
at  once." 

I  sank  back  upon  the  sofa  and  covered  my 
face  with  ray  hands  as  my  uncle  left  the  room. 
Everything  had  been  like  a  dream  to  me,  but 
then  I  realized  that  the  words  I  had  spoken 
would  hasten  a  sober,  bitter  awakening.  I  had 
pledged  my  word,  as  it  were.  I  had  sat  in 
judgment  against  my  own  life,  and  the  decision 
was  passed.  As  these  thoughts  swept  rapidly 
before  rae,  and  as  in  my  excitement  I  paced  rap- 
idly np  and  down  the  long  parlors,  Mr.  Perry, 
with  a  face  lit  up  with  smiles,  entered  the  roora 
with  ray  uncle,  and  in  nicely  worded  sentences, 
thanked  me  for  the  great  honor  I  had  done  him. 
I  replied  hurriedly,  and  begged  that  he  would 
excuse  rae  from  conversing  with  him  then.  How 
I  hated  him  as  with  a  feigned  considcratoness  he 
pressed  my  hand  tenderly,  and  said,  in  a  soft, 
affected  voice,  "  You  are  quite  excusable,  my 
dear.  This  new  joy  quite  overpowers  mo,  as 
well  as  you." 

What  a  wretched,  wretched  day  was  that  to 
rae,  passed  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber.  How 
I  hated  and  scorned  myself  for  my  miserable 
weakness,  and  loathed  the  man  to  whom  I  had 
bargained  myself  away  for  a  paltry  wealth  and 
false  position.  How  plainly  the  true  path  was 
stretched  upward  before  my  eyes,  now  that  my 
feet  strayed  in  forbidden  paths.  I  saw  that  in- 
stead of  rising  above  those  who  had  wronged  me, 
I  should  sink  infinitely  beneath,  by  merging 
duty  and  self-re.^pect  in  this  mockery  of  a  mar- 
riage. I  looked  upon  my  love  for  Edgar  Leigh- 
ton, and  saw  how  capable  I  was  of  loving  ear- 
nestly, bravely  and  truly,  with  a  love  that  would 
enrich  and  eiinoblo  its  possessor,  and  raise  mo 
up  to  the  level  of  a  pure,  true  woman. 

Marry  Lemuel  I'erry  ?  The  thought  grew 
maddening  to  me.  Better  homeless,  friendless, 
a  wanderer  out  in  the  bleak  ways  of  life,  than  an 
unloving,  im)>urc  wife  I  Better  starvation,  tor- 
ture, ay,  death  a  thousand  times,  than  to  be 
bound  with  chains  I  could  not  break,  even  though 
they  festered  into  my  very  heart !  Anything, 
anything,  rather  than  his  wife,  the  miserable  re- 
cipient of  his  favors,  the  married  mistress  to  re- 
ceive submissively  his  sickening  caresses. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  my  chamber  I 
walked  till  the  morning  melted  into  the  after- 
noon, and  the  golden  feet  of  the  day  trod  upon 
the  shores  of  the  night.  Up  and  down,  np  and 
down  my  chamber,  with  my  hairfalftng  over  my 
shoulders,  my  eyes  flashing  wildly,  a  bright  crim- 
son spot  burning  upon  either  cheek,  and  my  lips 
tinged  to  the  color  of  a  May  tulip  when  the  sun 
shines  into  its  scarlet  heart.  I  refused  myself  to 
every  one  who  called  on  me,  and  shut  myself  up 
alone  with  my  sorrow,  foolishness  and  pride. 

In  the  early  evening  ray  aunt  sent  to  me  for  an 
embroidery  pattern,  which  I  found  in  the  drawer, 
where  weeks  before  I  had  carelessly  thrown  the 
book  that  Edgar  Leighton  had  returned  to  me. 
A  flood  of  bitter  memories  drifted  across  my 
hiart  as  I  looked  upon  its  well-known  covers.  I 
half  reached  out  my  hand  to  take  it.  But  no, 
had  I  not  griefs  enough  already  to  cope  with, 
without  looking  upon  sentiments  that  he  had  ap- 
proved, words  that  he  had  remarked  upon  to 
me  ■?  Still  I  took  the  book  from  its  resting 
place,  and  commenced  turning  over  the  leaves 
with  my  right  hand.  As  I  did  so,  a  sealed  note 
fell  from  it  upon  the  carpet  at  my  feet.  I  caught 
it  up  eagerly.  The  superscription  was  in  the 
hand  of  Edgar  Leighton,  plain,  frank  and  grace- 
ful— Mi99  Katb  Whartley.  I  tore  it  open 
and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Kate, — I  would  not  risk  words  of  so 
much  importance  tons  both, in  such  a  place, had 
you  not  often  assured  me  that  this  book  was  your 
constant  companion,  and  that  not  a  day  pas.sod 
but  that  you  read  from  its  dear  pages.  I  know 
not  why  I  am  about  to  make  this  confession  to 
you  upon  paper,  but  I  am  not  able  to  disregard 
the  promptings  of  my  heart  that  counsel  mo  to 
do  so.  Still  I  have  no  fine  words  to  write  you. 
I  only  wish  to  say  with  my  pen  what  I  have  often 
tried  in  vain  to  steady  my  voice  to  repeat  to  you 
— /  love.  you.  The  words  are  spoken  idlv  by 
many,  but  they  go  to  you  with  my  whole  heart 


in  them.  I  am  a  poor  man,  Kate;  I  love  yon 
for  yourself  alone  ;  can  you  love  me  the  same  ? 
You  will  read  these  words  tonight,  and  when  I 
meet  you  to-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  answered. 
How  simply  I  have  written!  Even  my  pen 
trembles  with  the  burden  of  love  I  thrust  upon 
it,  and  bid  it  tell  to  you  !     Edgar  Leighton." 

I  stood  like  one  petrified  as  I  finis^hed  reading 
the  letter.  For  a  moment  I  could  not  realize  the 
blessed  words  it  contained,  so  sudden  was  the 
rush  of  joy  that  broke  upon  rae.  And  then  it 
only  showed  me  more  vividly  the  horrid  spot 
upon  which  I  was  standing,  as  the  lightning 
brings  out  for  a  moment,  with  its  fiery  torch,  the 
gloom  of  the  heavens  and  earth  in  the  time  of 
a  night  tempest.  What  right  had  glad,  happy 
smiles  to  shine  upon  my  face  at  this  knowledge, 
when  already  I  had  bound  myself  to  Lemuel 
Perry  ?  The  thought  was  insanity.  But  my 
resolution  was  taken  instantly.  I  would  not 
marry  him  though  I  was  sent  a  beggar  into  the 
street.  My  heart  was  lighter  for  the  decision 
and  with  an  attempt  at  calmness  I  wound  my 
hair  about  my  face,  bathed  my  burning  face,  ar- 
ranged my  dress,  and  desceudcd  to  the  parlor, 
where  Mr.  Perry,  in  company  with  several 
friends,  was  waiting  to  sec  me. 

"Mr.  Leighton  will  call  and  con;>ratulate  yon 
soon  upon  your  engagement,  Kate,"  said  my  lit- 
tle friend  Ruth  Seward,  during  the  evening, 
drawing  me  unceremoniously  from  Mr.  Perry's 
side  out  upon  the  verandah. 

"Mr.  Leighton,  how  does  he  know  of  it?"  I 
asked,  hurriedly. 

'•  O,  Kate,  the  news  has  spread  rapidly  among 
your  friends.  Mr.  Perry  has  sounded  it  joyfully." 
"And  every  one  believes  it?" 
"  Certainly.     Why  shouldn't  they?" 
"  They   should,"   I  answered,   bursting  into 
tears. 

"  Why,  how  is  this,  Kate?  Are  you  not  hap- 
py ?"  said  Uuth,  putting  her  arras  about  me  ten- 
derly, and  starting  down  the  verandah  steps. 
"  Come  down  the  walk,  they  will  not  miss  us  for 
a  moment.     Tell  mc  what  troubles  you." 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  I  answered,  between  my 
sobs  and  tears  ;  "  only  I  do  not  love  Lemuel 
Perry,  and  am  wretched,  very  wretched  !" 

"And  Edgar  Leighton,  Kate,  how  is  it  with 
him—" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Ruth,"  I  whispered,  interrupting 
her,  "  some  one  is  coming  up  the  walk — do  not 
speak  so  loud." 

"It  is  Edgar,  as  I  live!"  exclaimed  Ruth. 
"  This  way,  Kate,  quick,  quick  !" 

I  know  not  how  it  was  brought  about,  but  in 
my  agitation  Ruth  Seward  led  me  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  in  a  moment  I  found  myself 
standing  alone,  face  to  face,  with  the  very  person 
I  wished  to  avoid. 

"  Good  evening.  Miss  Whartley,"  he  said, 
coolly,  raising  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

I  tried  to  answer  him,  but  the  words  choked 
me,  and  I  stood  silent  before  him,  my  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  and  my  cheeks  glistening  with 
tears.  What  could  I  say  to  him  ?  How  could  I 
tell  him  why  I  had  been  silent  so  long  ?  I  felt 
his  searching  eyes  upon  me  as  we  stood  there, 
the  light  of  the  gate  lamp  shining  full  upon  us. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?"  be  asked,  at  last, 
in  a  tremulous  tone.  "  I  can  think  of  nothing. 
You  know  my  heart.  Gather  from  it,  if  you 
please,  all  its  best  wishes,  only  let  me  be  silent." 
The  words  were  spoken  bitterly  enough,  but 
they  were  full  of  joy  to  me.  "  I  only  ask  your 
love,"  I  said,  going  close  up  to  him. 

"My  love,  Kate?  Will  you  still  trifle  with 
me?  Have  I  not  suffered  enough  already, 
without — " 

It  is  useless ;  I  cannot  repeat  the  explanation 
that  followed ;  cannot  repeat  the  declarations  ot 
love  that  were  pledged  again  and  again.  I  sup- 
pose, like  all  lovers,  we  said  a  great  many  things 
that  would  sound  silly  if  repeated  to  a  third 
party,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  very  deli- 
cious to  us. 

In  a  few  plain  words  I  gave  Mr.  Perry  an 
answer  in  an  explanation,  at  which  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  demur,  when  I  solemnly  assured  him 
that  had  I  become  his  wife,  he  would  have  been 
the  most  miserable  instead  of  the  happiest  of 

men. 

After  all,  that  was  a  wise  piece  of  advice  that 
Frederick  Cozzens  gave  in  his  poem.  Let  mo 
repeat  it  to  you,  young  lady  reader,  with  a  slight 
alteration  to  apply  to  your  case  and  mine  : 

"This  Diaxim  :  I-eud  no  man  a  book 
Volcss  you  search  it  afti?rward." 
«  »»»   » 


A  man  had  better  like  Boi-gia,  never  say  what 
ho  does,  than,  like  Borgia's  father,  never  do  what 
he  says. 
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PATENT  EXTENSION  AND  RKCLINING  CHAIK. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  intended  to  speak  of  M.  A.  Kliacrs 
jmtent  extendinf;  and  rcclininjf  chair,  a  very  valuahic  invention, 
and  have  only  waited  until  we  could  procure  an  enj;ravinK  repre- 
Btntinp  the  article  in  question.  This  chair  was  invented  and  is 
manufactured  hy  Mr.  Eliaers  at  332  Washington  Street,  and  has 
hcen  received  with  univcD^al  favor.  It  has  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  medical  faculty,  the  most  distinguished  practitioners 
recommending  it,  both  for  invalids  and  persons  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health.  It  occupies  no  more  space  in  an  apartment  than  a 
common  easy-chair,  which  it  resembles,  when  in  its  most  compact 
form.  It  is  so  contrived  that,  when  extended,  its  dimensions  can 
be  accommodated  to  the  height  of  the  occupant,  whether  tall  or 
diminutive  in  person.  A  slight  touch  ot  the  hand  suffices  to  pro- 
duce the  required  inclination  and  extension,  the  angle  being  in- 
crewed  at  will,  until  it  even  reaches  a  horizonuil  line,  completely 
adapting  itself,  in  all  these  changes,  to  the  figut^.  Wliencver  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  ceases,  it  remains  (irmly  fixed  at  the  angle 
attained.  During  these  changes  the  arm  of  the  chair  retains  its 
original  height,  and  a  desk  turning  on  a  pivot,  can  he  attached  to 
the  arm,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  for  the  sup- 
port of  books  or  the  convenience  of  writing,  and  can  be  detached, 
or  turned  to  one  side  as  occasion  may  rciiuiro.  The  foot  extends 
or  contracts  at  pleasure,  and  the  seat  is  strong  and  immovable. 
The  principle  admits  of  application  to  various  styles  ;  the  scat  and 
back  may  be  stuffed  or  made  of  cane,  so  that  the  varieties  of  cli- 
mate may  be  consulted  in  its  structure.  The  same  principle  is 
applied  by  the  inventor  to  sofas.  It  is  ceitainly  a  great  addition 
to  our  household  appliances  for  comfort  and  luxury. 


THE  CAITUKE  OF  MAJOR  ANDRE. 

The  subject  of  the  large  engraving  which  occupies  our  last  page 
is  one  that  engages  a  prominent  page  in  our  revolutionary  annals, 
and  tells  a  story  which  cannot  too  often  lie  repeated,  as  inculcating 
patriotism  and  fidelity  in  humble  life  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Had  the  three  yeomen  who  arrested  the  unfortunate 
Andrd,  chosen  to  barter  away  their  principles,  they  could  have 
rendered  themselves  independent  for  life.  They  chose,  however, 
the  better  part,  and  are  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1780,  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  then  in  command  of  West  Point,  entered  into  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy,  through  the  medium  of 
Major  John  Andr^,  adjutant-general  in  the  British  service,  and 
offered  to  betray  his  trust.  Andre'  proceeded  in  disguise  to  West 
I'oint,  drew  a  plan  of  the  fortress,  concerted  with  Arnold,  and 
agreed  upon  the  manner  and  time  of  attack.  Having  obtained  a 
passport,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Anderson,  Andre  set  out  on 
his  return  to  New  York  by  land.  He  passed  the  outposts  of  the 
American  army  without  suspicion.  Supposing  himself  now  out 
of  danger,  ho  pressed  forward,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  the 
speedy  execution  of  a  plot,  which  was  to  give  the  finishing  blow 
to  liberty  in  America. 

When  Andr<?  had  arrived  within  about  thirty  miles  of  New 
York,  and  as  he  was  entering  a  village  called  Tarrytown,  three 
militia  men,  who  happened  that  way,  John  Paulding,  David  Wil- 
liams, and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  ac- 
costed him  with,  "Where  are  you  bound?"  Andre',  supposing 
that  they  were  of  the  British,  did  not  immediately  show  his  pass- 
port, but  waving  their  rjuestion,  asked  them,  "  uhrre  they  belonged 
to?  '  they  replied  to  "to  helow"  (referring  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  implying  that  they  were  of  the  British  party).  "And 
so  do  I,"  said  Andttf  (confirmed  in  his  mistake  by  this  stratagem), 
and  at  the  same  time  informed  them  that  he  was  a  British  oflScer 
on  urgent  business,  and  must  not  be  detained.  "  Yon  Montj  to 
our  enemies,"  exclaimed  the  militia  men,  "  and  loe  aiTesl  you." 
Andre',  struck  with  astonishment,  presented   his   passport;  but 
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this,  after  what  had  passed,  only  rendered  his  case  more  suspi- 
cious. He  then  offered  them  a  purse  of  gold,  his  horse  and  watch, 
besides  a  large  reward  from  the  British  government,  if  they  would 
but  liberate  him.  But  these  soldiers,  though  poor  and  obscure, 
were  not  to  be  bribed.  They  searched  him,  and  found  concealed 
in  his  boot,  papers  which  evidenced  his  (^uilt,  and  they  immedi- 
ately conducted  him  to  Colonel  Jameson,  their  commanding  offi- 
cer. Andre  was  tried  by  a  board  of  general  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can array,  and  executed  as  a  spy,  at  Tappan,  New  York,  October 
2.  He  was  a  young  officer,  high-minded,  brave,  accomplished  and 
humane.  He  suffered  with  fortitude,  and  bis  fate  excited  the 
universal  sympathy  of  all  parties. 

"  When  Major  Andr(S  was  apprised  of  the  sentence  of  death,  he 
made  a  last  ap))eal  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  that  he  might  bo 
shot  rather  than  die  on  a  gibbet.  The  letter  of  Andre  roused  the 
sympathies  of  Washington,  and  had  he  only  been  concerned,  the 
prisoner  would  have  been  pardoned  and  released.  But  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  were  at  stake,  and  the  sternness  of  justice  de- 
manded that  private  feelings  should  be  sacrificed.  Upon  consult- 
ing hi*  officers  upon  the  propriety  of  listening  to  Major  Andrc''8 
request,  to  receive  the  death  of  a  soldier  (to  be  shot),  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  deny  it,  and  to  make  him  an  example.  As 
a  reward  to  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wart,  for  their  virtuous 
and  patriotic  conduct.  Congress  voted  to  each  of  them  an  annuity 
of  $200,  and  a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  shield 
with  this  inscription — "  fidelity," — and  on  the  other,  the  following 
motto — "  vincit  amor  patri/r" — the  love  of  country  conquers. 
Arnold,  the  miserable  wretch,  whose  machinations  led  to  the  mel- 
ancholy fate  Andre  experienced,  escaped  to  New  York,  where,  as 
the  price  of  his  dishonor,  he  received  the  commission  of  brig- 
adier general,  and  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  !" 

*   ^m^-* 

EUROPEAN  TRAVELLING  IN  CHINA. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the  style  in  which  a  European 
travels  in  China,  and  represents  a  noonday  halt  in  the  grateful 
shade  of  overhanging  trees.  One  of  the  travellers  is  lounging  in 
his  palanquin  enjoying  his  cigar,  under  a  sheltering  umbrella. 
The  other,  seated  on  the  edge  of  his  palanquin,  is  expounding 
his  purposes  to  the  attendant  celestials,  who  are  listening  gravely 
while  they  solace  themselves  with  a  pipe.  On  the  outer  edge  of 
the  circle,  where  the  palanquin-bearers  are  grouped,  is  a  crowd  of 
idle  villagers  attracted  to  the  spot  by  a  natural  curiosity. 


DR.  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER. 

Dr.  Lardner,  whose  death  occurred  lately,  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  1793.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  in  hi» 
native  city,  and  during  his  collegiate  term  received  sixteen  prizes 
for  essays,  on  subjects  relating  to  physical  science  and  mathemat- 
ics. He  was  graduated  in  1817,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  he  re- 
mained in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  a  resident  member, 
publishing  in  the  meanwhile  treatises  on  various  subjects,  and  con- 
tributing to  some  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  day.  In 
1827,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astron- 
omy in  the  London  University,  and  in  the  following  year  removed 
to  London.  The  establishment  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia,  under 
his  immediate  direction,  brought  him  prominently  before  the  Kng- 
lish  public.  Its  object  was  the  dissemination  ot  scientific  knowl- 
edge among  the  masses.  Among  its  regular  contributors  were 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Scott,  Southey,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  others.  Dr.  Lardner  contributed  to  its  pages  treatises 
on  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  geometry,  etc.  During  this  period, 
he  also  contributed  papers  on  physical  science  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  other  periodicals.  From  1830  to  1840,  his  services 
were  in  request  by  the  British  Railway  Companies  in  the  depart- 
ments of  scientific  survey. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Lardner  visited  the  United  States,  and  for  four 
years  was  engaged  in  delivering  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on 
science  and  art,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities  and  towns.  He  lectured  on  all  subjects  in  science,  often 
spoke  two-apd-a-half  and  three  hours  in  an  evening,  and  frequent- 
ly treated  of  three  or  four  subjects  in  a  single  lecture,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  diagrams  and  charts.  The  discourses  were  after- 
wards published  in  New  York,  in  two  large  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  Popular  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art.  Dr.  Lardner  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  184.'>,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  after- 
wards resided.  In  18.50,  ho  published  an  elaborate  statistical 
work,  entitled  Railway  Economy.  In  1851,  he  contributed  to  the 
Loudon  Times  a  series  of  valuable  papers  upon  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, subsequently  republished  in  a  volume.  His  next  literary 
undertaking  was  a  series  of  elementary  treatises  in  six  volumes, 
entitled  "  The  Handbook  of  Natural  Philo.<-ophy  and  Astronomy," 
a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1855.  In  18.53  he  com- 
menced the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  a  periodical  work.  He 
afterwards  completed  a  work  on  Animal  Physics,  and  contributed 
several  original  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society.  At  one  period  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  Dr. 
Lardner  was  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News.  Dr. 
Lardner  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Miss  Flood,  an  Irish  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  is  a  commissary-general  in  the  Brit- 
ish army ;  next,  to  a  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Spicer,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters.  Dr.  Lardner  was  for  a  long  time 
the  subject  of  ridicule,  on  account  of  his  alleged  assertion  of  the 
impracticability  of  ocean  steam  navigation.  He,  however,  took 
occasion  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge,  claiming,  even  after  the 
establishment  of  the  ocean  lines,  that  he  had  simply  argued  the 
point  of  their  profitableness  as  a  commercial  speculation. 


<    » a^    » 


Surface  Virtue. — Many  of  our  virtues  are  not  even  skin- 
deep  :  we  put  them  on  and  off  with  our  clothing ;  and,  to  pre- 
pare for  God,  we  too  often  pursue  the  same  course  which  we 
employ  in  preparing  for  company.  The  first  Eve  put  on  fig- 
leaves  for  concealment.  The  modern  Eve,  for  the  .same  object, 
has  only  to  keep  hers  well  washed.  Soap  and  water,  and  French 
perfumes,  suffice. 

Sbr  eats  the  fruit  without  alarm, 

Then  wipes  her  month— and,  where  the  harm  ? 

]V.  .0.  Simms. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


!0;ct's  €axmx. 


FIDELITY. 

Br  BABRT  CORNWALL. 

Gone  from  her  cheek  is  the  dummer  bloom, 
And  her  lip  has  lost  all  it*  faint  perfume; 
And  the  gloss  has  dropped  from  her  i^olden  hair, 
And  her  cheek  is  pale,  but  no  longer  fair. 

And  the  spirit  that  lit  up  her  soft  blae  eye 

Is  struck  with  cold  mortality ; 

And  the  smile  that  played  round  her  Up  hafi  fled, 

And  every  charm  has  now  left  the  dead- 

Like  slaves  they  obeyed  her  in  height  of  power, 
But  left  her  all  in  her  wintry  hour, 
And  the  crowds  th-it  swore  for  her  love  to  die, 
Shrunk  from  the  tone  of  her  last  faint  sigh ; 
And  this  is  man's  fidelity! 

'Its  woman  alone,  with  a  purer  heart, 
Can  see  all  thette  idols  of  life  depart. 
And  loTti  the  more,  and  smile  and  ble^s 
Man  in  his  uttermost  wretchedness. 


TRUE  LOVB. 
O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  lore  decays. 
Or,  that  persuaaiun  could  but  thus  convinco  me, 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  u  winnowed  purity  in  love; 
How  were  I  then  uphfted!  but,  alas, 
1  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity^ 
And  niinpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

SUAESP£ARE. 


SORROW. 

What  a  damp  hangs  on  me! 
These  sprightly  tuneful  airs  but  skim  along 
The  surface  of  my  soul,  not  enter  there ; 
She  does  not  dance  to  this  enchanting  sound. 
How,  like  a  broken  instrument  beneath 
The  skilful  touch  my  joyless  heart  lies  dead. 
Nor  answers  to  the  master's  hand  divine! — VouNG. 


OOSSIP  AVITH  TUE  KEAI>ER. 

—  We  have  entered  on  '•  leafy  June,*'  the  "  green  and 
bowery  June  "  of  the  poet£,  and  well  does  it  deserve  the 
epithets  this  year.  What  the  weather-wise  call  a  **  dry 
moon  "  in  May,  that  is  a  moon  with  the  horns  turned  up, 
brought  us  the  frequent  accompaniment  of  dreuchiog 
rains,  and  that  just  at  a  time  when  a  week  of  scorching 
weather  rendered  such  a  supply  of  moisture  exceedingly 
desirable.  Under  its  benign  influence  the  foliage  burst 
forth  with  unexampled  vigor,  and  was  full  and  luxuriant 
before  May  had  ended.  And  now  what  a  glorious  spec- 
tacle is  presented  by  our  little  urban  Paradise — Boston 
Common!  Go  forth  into  the  City  Forest,  while  the  gray 
dawn  is  reddening  into  the  flush  of  sunrise,  gladden  your 
eyes  with  the  emerald  of  the  verdant  turf  and  the  heaped 
up  towers  of  whispering  leaves,  lif  tea  to  the  song  of  the 
birds  among  the  branches,  drink  in  pure  air  from  the 
sweet  western  hiltK,  and  bless  the  kindly  charity  and 
foresight  which  bequeathed  tbi^  munificent  estate  to  the 
city  of  Boston  in  perpetuity.  Even  the  denizens  of  the 
country  would  find  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  city  just 

for  tlie  sake  of  a  stroll  on   Boston   Common Now 

and  then  a  word  about  an  old  favorite  reaches  us  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Madame  Qoldschmidt 
(Jenny  Liud)  and  her  husband  will,  it  is  said,  visit  Leeds, 
in  the  autumn,  and  give  their  services  gratuitously  at  a 
grand  concert  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics' 

Institution Though  the  dull  season  for  theatricals 

has  arrived,  they  are  busy  in  New  York  prcpnring  for  the 
fall  campaign.  The  Bourcicaults  and  Mr  Stuart  have 
united  and  propose  to  build  a  new  theatre  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  between  the  Union  Place  Hotel  and  Fourth  Ave- 
Due.  It  will  be  of  iron,  fire-proof,  and  capable  of  seating 
two  thousand  people.  Mr.  Wallack  is  said  to  have  a 
similar  project  in  view,  his  locality  being  in  Thirteenth 
Street,  contiguous  to  Mr.  Bourcicault^s An  ex- 
change iufomis  us  that  in  Illinois  some  $70,000  are  l>ing 
under  protest  because  the  banks  refuse  to  redeem  their 
bills  with  anything  but  small  silver  coin Mesmer- 
ism doesn't  seem  to  be  very  popular  in  Italy.  Two  mes- 
meric professors  at  Turin,  who  advertised  to  cure  all  dis- 
eases by  mesmerism,  have  been  tried,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned.  One  of  them  endeavored,  in  court,  to  mee- 
merise  his  own  council,  but  failed,  amidst  the  laughter 

of  the  audience The  municipal  council  of  Paris  has 

decided  to  present  Lamartine  with  a  splendid  house  and 
large  garden,  situated  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  and  called 
La  Petite  Muette.  The  government  of  Paris  is  only  pay- 
ing a  just  debt,  for  Lamartine  saved  It  from  carnage  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1848 An  American  editor  can 

generally  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  Down  on  the 
"  Ktstern  Shore,"  of  Virginia  there  is  an  editor,  who  is 
also  his  own  compositor  and  pressman,  who  makes  occa- 
sional voyages  along  the  coast  to  Norfulk  as  captain  of 
the  fchooner  Polly,  who  preaches  on  Sunday,  teaches 
school  on  week  days,  and  still  finds  time  to  take  care  of  a 
wife  and  sixteen  children According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Commodore  Variderbilt  says,  that  during  the  time 
his  Nicaragua  line  was  in  operation,  he  m>ide  $1,000,000 

per  year,  clear  of  cost. .A  discovery  is  said  to  have 

been  recently  made  in  China,  which,  if  true,  must  soon 
do  away  with  the  expense  of  coppering  ship's  bottoms. 
The  object  of  this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  to  protect  the 
ship  against  the  bttack  of  worms,  which  prevail  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  seas,  and  it  Is  now  said  that 
no  worm  will  trouble  wood  which  his  received  u  couting 
of  Gambia.    It  is  e-limated  that  .f,yj  would  coat  the  bot- 


tom of  a  large  ship;  and  it  is  said  to  harden  and  preserve 
the  wood.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Chinaupon 
a  small  scale,  and  found  to  succeed  admirably.     Why 

not  repeat  it  at  some  of  our  American  ship-yards? A 

strike  recently  occurred  among  some  waiters  at  the  Ev- 
erett House,  St.  Louis.  They  demanded  the  discharge  of 
the  head  waiter,  refusing  else  to  allow  tbo  next  meal  to 
go  on.  This  was  near  dinner  time;  the  proprietor 
smiled  upon  them,  caused  them  to  believe  that  they  had 
carried  the  day,  superintended  the  dinner  himself,  keep- 
ing the  head  waiter  out  of  the  way,  and  everything  went 
on  most  smoothly.  Dinner  ended,  the  mutinous  ser- 
vants were  called  one  by  one  into  the  clerk's  office,  paid 
off,  and  ignominiously  expelled  from   the  house.     So 

ended  the  strike Prentice  says  *'  Many  writers  pro- 

fessgreat  exactness  in  punctuation,  who  yet  never  makea 

point." A  Utghland  game-keeper  when  asked  why  a 

certain  terrier  of  singular  pluck  was  so  much  graver  than 
the  other  dogs,  said :  '*  0,  sir,  life's  full  o'  sairiousness  to 

him;  he  just  never  can  get  enough  o'fechtin." The 

Richmond  Enquirer  paid  the  following  generous  compli- 
ment to  the  Boston  Knights  Templars,  who  were  then  on 
a  visit  to  Richmond:  "The  visitors  are  decidedly  fioe- 
looking  men — intellectually,  personally,  and  morally — 
and,  if  all  Yankeedom  be  like  these  gallant  Sir  Knights 
Templars,  we  want  to  meet,  greet  and  hug  our  down  east 
cousins  every  day,  for  our  feeling  is  that  *  now  and  for- 
ever we  are  one  and  inseparable!'  " The  Massachu- 
setts Humane  Society  have  awarded  their  diploma  to 
Capt.  Lane,  of  the  schooner  Edwin,  of  Gloucester,  for 
having  saved  the  lives  of  two  men  from  a  watery  grave, 

in  November  last,  near  Fox  Island Years  ago,  the 

significant  letters  G.  T.— Gone  to  Texas— were  used  as  a 
means  of  marking  upon  the  ledger  bad  debts.  Now  the 
initials  G.  P.  P.— Gone  to  Pike's  Peak— are  used  for  the 

same  purpose The  Louisville  Journal  is  strongly  in 

favor  of  hoops  because  lately  a  lady  walked  overboard 
from  the  steamer  Alvin  Adams,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Fourth  Street  in  that  city,  and  floated  to  Sixth  Street, 
where  she  was  rescued.  Her  hoops  alone  saved  her  from 
being  drowned.  Hurrah  for  hoops!  exclaims  the  de- 
lighted editor In  anticipation  of  the  demise  of  the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  the  limitations  of  its  charter, 
a  company  has  been  chartered  by  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, composed  of  leading  citizens  and  capitalists  of  the 
province,  to  do  the  carrying  trade  in,  and  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping the  lesources  of,  the  central  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  American  territory  belonging  to  the  British 
crown.    Its  name  is  the   "Northwestern  Transportation 

Navigation    and    Railway   Company." The  largest 

mule  ever  produced  in  the  world  is  now  in  Cincinnati. 
It  is  a  mare  mule,  nineteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  and 

weighs  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds The 

Americans  resident  in  Panama,  who  do  not  exceed  twen- 
ty-five in  number,  have  raised  nearly  $1800  towards  the 
salary  of  a  regular  Protestvnt  minister  in  Panama,  and 
have  agreed  to  furnish  a  chapel  and  music,  with  the  idea 
that  some  missionary  society  will  appropriate  an  equal 

amount  to  make  up  bis  pay The  fourth  of  Judge 

Edmond's  articles  on  spiritualism  treat's  of  "  Physical 
Manifestations."  The  judge  says  he  "  has  been  touched, 
when  no  person  was  near  enough  to  do  it ;  sometimes  in 
the  light,  when  my  eyesight  told  me  that  none  of  those 
present  did  it;  sometimes  in  the  dark,  when  no  one 
knew  where  I  was,  or  even  that  I  was  present ;  sometimes 
my  foot  has  been  patted  as  with  a  band;  sometimes  my 
clothes  pulled  as  hy  &  child;  sometimes  a  push  in  my 
side,  as  by  a  dull  and  nonelastic  force,  and  twice  I  have 
felt  a  human  hand  on  my  skin.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  touch  was  cold,  but  not  clammy,  and  on  the 

other,  it  was  soft,  warm  and  flesh-like" From  a 

correspondence  between  Mr.  Cassati,  editor  of  the  "  Eco 
d'ltalia,"  published  in  New  York,  and  Count  Cavour,  it 
appears  that  Italian  residents  in  the  United  States  had 
taken  steps  towards  raising  volunteers  for  Sardinia  as  far 
back  as  January.  To  a  letter  by  Mr.  Cassali  informing 
the  count  of  this  fact,  the  latter  replied  that  Sardinia 
was  not  Ao  much  in  need  of  good  soldiers  and  officers  as 
of  money;  that  there  was  a  superabundance  of  the  mil- 
itary element;  and  that  the  Italians  in  America  could  as 
effectually  serve  the  Italian  cause  by  remaining  here  and 
using  their  influence  in  fiivor  of  the  movement  as  they 

could   by  returning  to  Italy A   book  of  eminent 

Phtludelphians  is  about  to  be  published.  The  compiler 
has  been  engaged  for  twelve  years  in  making  this  collec- 
tion of  biographical  sketches The  venerable  Dr.  Cox 

is  writing  a  series  of  letters  in  the  American  Presbyteritn, 
designed  to  show  that  the  Apocalyptic  battle  of  "  Arma- 
geddon "  is,  in  all  probability,  at  hand,  in  the  grand  rup- 
ture of  the  peace  of  Europe  now  taking  effect An 

anonymous  American  writer  thus  sketches  his  country- 
men: A  Yankee  is  self-dcnyiog.  self-reljing.  and  ever 
prjing.  He  is  a  lover  of  piety,  propriety,  notoriety,  and 
the  temperance  society.  He  is  a  bragging,  dragging, 
striving,  thriving,  swopping,  wrestling,  mu.^ical,  quizzi- 
cal, astronomical,  philosophical,  poetical,  and  criminal 
sort  of  a  character,  whose  manifest  destiny  is  to  spread 

civilization  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth Have 

any  of  our  readers  an  adequate  conception  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids?  A  United  States  naval 
chaplain,  who  has  recently  visited  the  grand  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  in  Egjpt,  wading  in  the  deep  sand  1400  feet  before 
he  had  paired  one  of  its  sides,  and  between  five  and  six 
thou.«and  feet  before  he  had  made  the  circuit,  sajs  that, 
taking  a  hundred  New  York  churches  of  the  ordinary 
width,  and  arranging  them  in  a  hollow  square,  twenty- 
five  on  a  side,  you  would  have  scarcely  the  basement  of 
this  pyramid;  take  another  hundred  and  throw  in  their 
material  in  the  hollow  square  and  it  would  not  be  full. 
Pile  on  all  the  stone  and  brick  of  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton, and  the  structure  would  not  be  as  high  and  solid  as 
thi.s  greatest  work  of  man.  One  la>er  of  block  wa."*  long 
since  removed  to  Cairo  tor  building  purposes,  and  enough 
remains  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  city  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  people  for  a  century  if  they  were  permitted  freely 
to  use  it The  farewell  interview  of  Baron  Kellers- 
berg,  the  Austrian  representative,  with  Count  Cavour, 
was  characterized  by  perfect  courtesy.  *'  I  hope,  M.  Le 
Baron,"  said   the  count,  "  that  we  shall  see  you  here 

ugain    under    happier     circumftances." Mr.    Ten 

Broecks  Belle  ran  lor  the  W>  n^tay  Uaudicap  of  100  sov- 


ereigns at  the  Chester  Spring  meeting  May  3.   Belle  took 

the  lead  before  starting  and  won  by  two  lengths The 

I^ndon  Star  argues  that  England,  by  declaring  her  neu- 
trality in  a  struggle,  the  only  avowed  object  of  which  is 
a  violation  of  treaties,  confesses  that  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  are  not  worth  fighting  about,  and  gives  them  up 
altogether The  festival  in  commemoration  of  Schil- 
ler, which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Weimar  in  the  course 
of  this  month,  is  prohibited  by  authority.  When  men 
of  the  sword  have  sway,  men  of  the  pen  must  be  neg- 
lected  Money  was  spent  with  a  lavish  prodigality  at 

the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain.  The  English  pa- 
pers, in  reporting  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment by  one  vote  over  his  opponent,  say  that  single  vote 

cost  ^700 The  greatest  men  in  this  century  have 

been  the  chosen  friends  of  Humboldt.  Goethe  and 
Schiller  were  his  companions  while  they  lived,  and  long 
after  they  had  passed  away  the  greatest  among  them  re- 
mained to  be  the  wonder  of  another  generation,  and  to 
teach  men  whose  fathers  were  at  school  when  his  name 

was  famous The  English  papers  report  the  death  of 

Mrs.  Young,  a  lady  of  high  social  position,  who  died 
under  the  excitement  produced  by  receiving  the  joyful 
intelligence  of  the  election  of  her  nephew  to  the  House 

of  Commons Few  men  have  been  more  lionized  in 

this  country  than  Paul  Morphy,  and  the  modesty  with 
which  he  wears  his  laurels  shows  that  he  is  worthy  of 

them The  New  York   "Spirit  of  the  Times"  says 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  king  of  silk  merchants,  has  pur- 
chased the  Greek  Slave.  As  this  "wenus"  discards 
crinoline,  and  the  dealers  in  dry  goods  are  afraid  of  her 
setting  an  unprofitable  fashion,  Mr.  Stewart  has  made  a 
compromise  by  clothing  the  young  lady  in  a  "skeleton 
skirt." 


Matters  in  G-eneral. 

The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  is  not  of  that  decisive 
character  which  we  were  led  to  expect  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign.  Both  parties  have  met  with  obstacles 
which  they  did  not  anticipate  on  entering  the  field.  On 
reviewing  its  history  thus  far,  it  is  evident  that  Louis 
Napoleon  wai!  only  speaking  the  truth  when,  some 
months  back,  he  denied  that  the  French  army  was  on  a 
war  footing.  The  war  opened  much  sooner  than  the 
French  emperor  expected,  and  found  him  with  bis  pre- 
parations incomplete.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  col- 
umns which  crossed  Mount  Oenis  met  with  considerable 
losses  from  casualties,  as  last  month  was  a  very  uupro- 
pitious  one  for  crossing  the  Alps. — Everywhere  in  Italy 
the  French  emperor  is  prodigiously  popular,  and  his  ap- 
pearance is  the  signal  for  the  wildest  enthusiasm  — Paris 
is  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  camp,  and  well  it  may 
with  its  garrison  of  200,000  soldiers.  The  drum  and  fife 
are  heard  in  the  streets  from  dawn  to  sunset.— Count 
Persigny,  the  new  French  minister,  is  very  popular  in 
London. — The  attitude  of  Prussia  gives  France  great  un- 
easiness.— The  bead  quarters  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Louis  Napoleon  are  at  Alessandria. — All  the  Sardinian 
vessels  in  Austrian  ports  have  been  seized. — Before  leav- 
ing Paris,  Louis  Napoleon  addressed  an  autograph  letter 
to  Queen  Victoria,  assuring  her  that  he  would  commit 
no  act  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britjiin. — It  is 
rumored  that  republican  emissaries  are  stirring  up  the 
Hungarians  to  revolt. 

Newspaper  Heporters. 

The  only  newspaper  reporter  at  the  seat  of  war  Is  the 
one  from  the  London  Times,  formerly  its  Constantinople 
correspondent,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  of  light  cavalry  la  the  Hungarian  campaign. 
Kossuth,  sub  rosa,  is  also  thought  to  be  engaged  as  such, 
and  for  the  same  paper.  On  the  part  of  the  French, 
Louis  Napoleon  will  take  with  him,  to  be  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Marshal  Vaillant,  a  printing  service  from 
the  government  ofiice,  which  will  furnish  the  bulletins  it 
is  deemed  proper  to  give  to  the  public.  Nothing  reliable 
will  come  from  either  one  of  the  belligerents  The  en- 
terprise of  the  newspapers,  however,  is  bound  to  over- 
come all  lies,  and  give  reliable  truth  to  theouttiidc  world, 
while  each  army  will  only  be  enabled  to  know  what  their 
respective  dictators  choose  to  state  as  facts. 

The  Island  of  Perim, 

The  fortifications  on  the  Island  of  Perim,  regarding 
which  so  much  was  lately  written  in  the  French  journals, 
turn  out  to  be  neither  batteries,  ravelins,  nor  counter- 
scraps,  the  only  erfction  on  the  inland  being,  according 
to  Captain  Playfair,  a  lighthou.«e,  which  is  not  yet  fin- 
i.-^hcd.  Perim  is  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Babel-Mandet, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Arabian  and  eleven  miles  from 
the  African  coast.  The  formation  is  purely  volcanic,  and 
consists  of  long,  low.  and  gradually  sloping  ranges  of 
hills,  surrounding  an  excellent  and  rapacious  harbor, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  half  a  mil-j  in  breadth, 
and  with  a  varying  depth  of  from  four  to  gix  fathoms  in 
the  be?t  anchorages. 
Financial. 

The  comparison  between  England  and  FrancoiQ  regard 
to  their  national  debts  is  thus  briefly  stated.  The 
amount  of  the  English  funded  debt  is  X780, 119,722.  held 
by  268,9i)5  persons,  being  an  average  of  £2900  each ;  the 
amount  of  French  debt  is  £386.083  868,  held  by  1,008,082 
persons,  being  an  average  of  £334  each.  The  amount  of 
interest  payable  on  the  English  debt  is  £27,411,995.  giv- 
ing an  average  diridend  of  £102  to  each  holder;  the 
amount  of  the  interest  on  the  French  debt  is  £12,435  236, 
giving  an  average  dividend  of  £12  to  each  holder. 

An  English  Bostonian. 

Wilham  Henry  Adams,  Eiq.,  of  Boston,  in  this  county, 
says  the  Llncolut^hire  Times,  the  new  attorney  general 
fur  the  colony  of  Hong-Kong,  has  asceuded  the  social 
scale  to  his  present  position  thus:  Compositor,  reader, 
reporter,  sub-editor,  editor  and  newspaper  proprietor, 
barrister,  member  of  Parliament,  colonial  attorney  gen- 
eral. Here  is  an  example  of  what  a  man  with  morlfnte 
abililies  and  a  tnir  Nhurc  of  induslry  and  energy  may 
accouiplihh  in  much-abuted  arif>tijeratic  Engbud. 


Discovery  in  Scotland. 

The  loch  which  surrounds  the  ancient  castle  of  Close- 
burn,  says  the  Dumfries  Courier,  is  now  being  drained. 
The  workmen  employed  in  cutting  the  drains  have  dis- 
covered an  ancient  canoe  embedded  about  three  feet  deep 
in  the  moss  forming  the  bed  of  the  lock.  The  canoe  is  of 
oak,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  save  that  on 
one  side  a  small  extent  of  white  wood  is  decayed.  It 
measures  eleven  feet  in  length,  is  two  feet  four  inches  in 
width  within,  and  twenty  inches  deep. 

French  Bations. 

The  allowance  for  the  keep  of  French  soldiers  is  six 
sous  for  two  meals  a  day.  French  soldiers  in  garrison 
have,  every  day  of  their  lives,  two  basins  of  .soup  with 
the  strings  in  it  which  they  call  meat,  and  perhaps  a  few 
bits  of  onions  or  vegetable,  by  way  of  giving  a  flavor; 
besides  this,  each  man  has  1  1-2  pounds  of  coarse  bread. 
When  on  service  they  have  a  little  wine;  but  otherwise, 
except  on  grand  occasions,  such  as  reviews,  they  have 
none,  nor  any  spirits,  beer,  or  coffee. 

Austrian  Cruelty. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  is  very  forci- 
bly displayed  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Como:  •■'The  son  of  our  townsman  Volta  (one  of  the 
scientific  glories  of  Italy)  is  a  beggar  in  our  streets,  his 
furniture  at  auction,  his  father's  voltaic  apparatus  under 
the  hammer,  and  the  municipality  reduced  by  war  con- 
tributions powerless  to  avert  this  disgrace.  The  Austrian 
authorities  kuow  nothing  and  care  less  about  electricity 
or  geniu'*." 

Queen  Victoria. 

Many  of  our  lady  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
royal  person  of  Victoria  Geulph,  Coburg,  Queen  of  Brit- 
ain was  robed  at  her  latest  druwiug-room  reception. 
Thus:  The  queen  wore  a  train  of  white  and  blue  striped 
moire  antique,  trimmed  with  blonde  aud  blue  satin  rib- 
bon; a  tulle  skirt  over  white  satin  petticoat,  trimmed 
with  blonde  and  blue  satin  ribbon  tc  correspond.  Her 
majesty  wore  tv  diadem  of  opals  and  diamonds,  feathers 
and  veil. 

Tardiness  of  the  Austrians. 

The  Austrians  are  accused  of  beiog  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  bad 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  They  expected  to  find 
the  roads  destroyed,  but  they  certainly  did  not  expect 
that  it  would  rain  in  torrent?  for  several  days  consecu- 
tively. Water  has  been  a  valuable  ally  to  the  Sardinians 
and  French,  for  it  has  saved  them  from  being  taken  at  a 
disadvantage. 

French  Head-Dresses. 

Wreaths  are  still  most  generally  worn  for  evening  coif- 
fure. Amongst  the  newest  was  one  composed  of  fruit  of 
the  tomato  tree,  the  lilies  of  the  valley  in  gold,  a  bunch 
of  reeds  in  gold,  and  leaves  of  young  vines  at  the  back; 
another  of  daisies,  with  diamond  centres,  with  foliage  of 
heath;  and  a  third  of  black,  red  and  gold  berries. 

Encouragement  to  Explorers. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  have  distributed 
upwards  of  10,000  copies  of  the  official  circulars  announc- 
ing the  new  arrangements  whereby  the  finders  of  ancient 
remains  in  gold  and  silver  will  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  exchequer  the  full  intrinsic  value  ou  their  being  de- 
livered up. 

A  Fatal  Catastrophe. 

At  Boss,  Herefordshire,  lately,  as  Mrs.  Collins  (de- 
scendant of  John  Kyrle,  Pope's  *' Man  of  Boss,'')  was 
endeavoring  to  entice  a  stag  which  had  escaped  from  ita 
domain  to  return  to  the  paddock,  the  animal  furiously 
rushed  upon  her  and  struck  her  so  severely  that  she  soon 
expired. 

The  Ex-Qaeen  of  the  French. 

The  ex-queen  of  the  French,  Marie  Amclie,  has  just 
completed  her  seventy-eighth  year.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  d'Aumale  gave  a  dejeuner  at  Orleans  House, 
Twickenham,  to  a  large  family  circle,  in  celebration  of 
the  event. 

Campana's  Museum. 

Galignani  states  that  the  pontifical  government  has 
just  purchased  the  museum  of  antiquities  and  sculpture 
of  the  Marquis  Campaua  for  5,000,000  francs. 

French  Troops  in  Italy. 

The  French  emperor  is  able  and  willing,  If  necessary, 
to  place  370,000  men  in  the  field. 

NEWT  PUBLIC A.TIONS. 

Life  op  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 
New  York :  DcU^ser  &  Proctor,  successors  to  Stanford 
&  Swords,  608  Broadway. 

This  biography,  like  everything  which  falls  from  the 
pen  of  its  gifted  author,  is  so  elegantly  written  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  read  it  only  for  its  ftyle.  But  it 
embodies  tacts  and  events  with  which  every  one — partic- 
ularly every  American  — should  be  familiar,  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  owes  n.s  much  to  Oliver  Cromwell  as  to  any  on© 
of  the  world's  heroes. 

lODRASIL,  THE   TRKE    OP    E-XISTENCE.       By  Ja.MGS  CHALLKM. 

Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.    12mo.     pp.  170. 

1859. 

This  somewhat  singular  metaphysical  poem  abounds 
with  passages  of  great  beauty  with  vivid  and  striking 
images.  It  is  highly  suggestive,  and  deserves  to  be  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  read.  The  author  is  no  novice  in 
the  poetic  art,  being  nlready  known  to  the  litiTiry  world 
by  his  *•  Cave  of  Macpelah,''  and  other  poems.  His  book 
is  issued  in  beautiful  style  on  tinted  satin-snrfaccd  paper. 
Boston:  A   Williams  &  Co. 

From  Wall  Street  TO  Cashmere.  Five  Ybaks  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  By  John  B.  Ireland.  New 
York:  S.  A.  Rollo  &  Co.  8vo.  pp  631.  ISCi). 
In  the  first  place,  this  volume  is  published  in  fine  style, 
and  illustrated  by  nearly  a  hundred  engravings,  from  the 
author's  own  drawings  made  on  the  interesting  spots  he 
visited.  We  have  spolten  of  its  appearance  first,  as  that 
naturally  first  attracts  attention.  Of  the  text  we  could 
diticourse  largely  had  we  the  space.  But  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  Mr.  Ireland's  account  of  Greece,  the  Iloly 
Land,  Indtii.  and  other  plnres  he  visited,  are  interesting, 
clear  and  reliable.  He  has  made  no  attempt  at  fine  writ- 
ing, and  in  that  he  has  done  well.  He  looked  ou  the 
KiStern  world  with  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  American 
gentleman,  trnvetling  for  amuspiuent  and  iuformation, 
and  in  recording  his  i  xperience  he  hiih  given  u-*  a  mass  of 
details  whii'h  render  his  work  invaluable  for  reference,  a5 
well  uti  agieeable  and  intertbtiug,  at  a  first  perusal. 
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SurroiK  Surnames.  By  N.  L.  Bowditch  Second  edition 
enlarged.  Boston :  Tick  nor  &  t'lelda.  bTO.  pp.  3£3. 
1868. 

One  of  the  moat  curipuR  books  ever  ifl»u<?d  In  this  coun- 
try, nnd  one  which  perhnps  uo  one  but  Mr  Bowditeh, 
the  renowned  conveyancer,  could  have  compiled.  The 
clansification  of  the  tianien  alone  niupt  have  been  n  Her- 
culean t;i«k.  It  Is  !(urpriHinK  what  a  fund  of  amusement 
lia.i  been  laboriously  exhumed  from  du«ty  records  and 
tltlc-dced!>.  The  dedication  1«  worthy  of  flood :  "  To 
the  memory  of  A.  Shurt.  the  '  Father  of  American  Con- 
Teyaucing,'  who»c  name  is  associated  alike  with  my  dally 
toilet  and  my  dally  occupation." 

Tub  Pocket  8cbooi.m*sti:r.     Boston  :  MayUew  &  Baker. 

If  every  man  had  this  little  treatise  in  his  pocket,  our 

ears  would  be  no  longer  shocked  with  the  solecisms  and 

errors  of  speaking  and  writing  that  constantly  annoy  us. 

Nrw  Music  —Fr<nn  Kuwell  &  Toluian,  291  Washing- 
ton Street,  we  have  received  Airs  from  Flotow's  "  Mar- 
tha," arranged  for  the  piano;  "Minnie  True,"  "All 
Together  Again,"  "  Church  within  the  tVood,"  "  Light- 
ly and  Gaily,"  the  "  Merry  Mountain  Maid,"  .«ong.i.  and 
the  following  compofitiMns  for  the  piano:  Schubeifs 
"  Ave  Maria,"  "  lj»  Uieuze,"  "  Ro-'olle  Grand  March," 
"On  the  Sea  Shore." 

The  RoMMirs  or  a  Poor  Touso  Man.     Translated  from 

the  Flench  of  Octave  Feuillet  by  Henbt  J.  Macdonalb. 

New  York :  Kudd  *  Carleton.     12mo.     pp.  318.     1869. 

Au  excellent  version  of  a  story  which  met  with  the 

greatest  success  in  Paris  in  its  present  form,  and  which, 

ad.tpted  to  the  stage,  has  had  a  prodigious  run  in  the 

French  theatres  .It  is  worthy  of  the  fame  it  has  attained. 

Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Uo. 

Tub  Vao.vbond.    Dv  Adam  Bfdian.    New  York:  Rudd 

&  Carleton.     12mo     pp.  3G8      1859. 

A  Fcrics  of  essays  on  American  character,  American 
art.  and  American  society,  the  production  of  a  scholar, 
thinker,  and  man  of  the  world,  written  with  great  vivac 
ity,  and  exhibiting  marked  originality.  That  we  differ 
from  the  author  in  his  verdict  on  some  of  the  men  he 
paints  and  criticiies,  does  not  impair  our  admiration  of 
bis  genius.     Boston  :  rbillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Tub  RBCou.BCII0^3  or  Geoffrv  IIamltn.  By  Bkkbi 
Ki.NasLEV  Boston:  Tickuor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp. 
5-25.     1S59 

Few  more  vigorous,  original  and  sparkling  stories  than 
that  before  us  have  been  issued  from  the  pre^s  on  either 
fide  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  a  perfect  portrait  gal- 
lery of  characters  vividly  painted,  with  a  sulBciency  of 
plot  and  incident  to  satisfy  the  most  sensation- loving 
novel  reader.     The  book  is  a  triumphant  success. 

Memoirs  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters.      By  Mrs. 

Jameson      Boston :  Tickuor  &  Fields.    18mo.    pp.362. 

1859.     ("  Blue  and  Gold  "  edition  ) 

To  the  many  who  love  to  talk  about  art,  and  yet  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  histories  of  the  great  masters  whose 
names  they  use,  this  work  will  come  in  the  guise  of  a 
ple.isant  monitor,  while  all  who  value  chaste  writing,  fine 
criticism,  and  deep  feeling  and  reverence  for  art,  will  wel- 
come it  as  a  companion.  It  is  the  haudsomest  edition 
yet  issued  of  a  truly  valuable  book. 
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C COMPLETE  APPARATUS  ,S25,  with  a  full  supply  of 
J  materials  and  instruction  for  taking  Ambrotvpes, 
Stereoscopic,  Microscopic  Pictures,  etc  To  the  min  of 
leisure  or  science,  no  chemical  process  is  so  beautiful  or 
admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  results.  To  the  unem- 
ployed no  busioe.<8  is  more  profitable,  more  easily  learnt, 
or  requires  so  small  a  capital.  Packed  and  .'^ent  to  any 
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A  Valuable  Remedy. 

*'  rr^HE  Vegetable  Pultnnnary  Bfilsairt.  prepared  by 
X  the  well  known  druggi.sts.  Messrs.  Heed.  Cutler  & 
Co  ,  of  this  city,  is,  we  have  good  authority  for  stating, 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  Caiiehs,  Colds,  and  all  Pul- 
monary Cofiipluints,  ever  olfered  to  the  public.  It  has 
stood  the  bent  of  all  te.\ts — time,  and  has  sustained  its  rep- 
utation for  more  than  thirty  years. 

"  Physicians  of  the  high>st  respectability  prescribe  it, 
and  thous;mds  of  families  keep  it  on  hand  ns  a  standard 
family  medicine.'' — Boston  Journal. 

Inquire  for  the  article  by  its  waoLS  name, 

"  VEGETABLE  PULMONARY  BALSAM." 

Prepared  only  by  REED,  CUTLER  &  CO.,  Druggists, 

33  India  Stn;et.  Boston.  MiiSK..  and  sold  by  apothecaries 
and  country  merchants  generally.  Price,  large  size.  .?1; 
small  size.  50  cents.  Ii4w3m        12 

WIL,L,IAM  A.  GBEEXE, 

FINE  ART  COMMISSION   AGENT, 

ROOM  No.  21  MERCANTILE  BUILDING, 

NO.    16   SUMMER  STREET,  DOSTON. 

~B  will  also  devote  attention  to  furnishing  tasteful 
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FRAMES  for  Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings, 
Photographs,  Mirrors,  etc 

A  lot  of  Fine  Eogravings  ju.tt  received  and  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

OC?"  W.  A.  fl.  will  wait  on  his  customers  at  their  resi- 
dences or  places  of  business,  if  desired. 

Office  hours  from  11  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.        niayU  eop3m 

ATARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEULON, 

1491-2  WASHINGTON  STREET BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Chnrcb, 

Successor  in  the  Card  EngTaving  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes, 
etc..  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  band.  16  li4wly 

BOGLB'S  WIGS  A^D  HAIR  WORK. 

rr^UUKST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
X  feet  in  fit  NONE  can  equal  them.  Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  cents,  SI  00,  and  $1  50. 

Are  YOU  GETTING  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  rc-^torer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  9$1  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Cauadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  ]SO«K<E,  ^Ot  Wnnhing- 
lon  !i|trect,  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may28 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

ri^lIE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
X  invention,  which  1  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
thwt  a  totti^h  beef  steak  wht>n  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  ai  tender  as  llu  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  ApparatuH. 

Gas  Flat-iron  Hcnicrfi. 

Gas  Fixtures  and  Pipe. 

W .     F  .     SHAW, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

KEW  SPRING  TROIMIl\GS. 

J.   c.   osaooD, 

19  WINTER  STREET, 

Has  just  received,  and  is  constjintly  receiving,  NEVV 
STYLES  OF  DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  which  the  Ladies  are 
invited  to  examine.  tf  may28 


tr^ONE     DOLLAR. 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 
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IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  YOU  A  WHOLE  YEAR 

BALLOUS     DOLLAR     MOATIILY. 

[Tt*  There  are  one  hundivd  paires  of  reading  matter 
in  earh  number  of  "Ballou'e  Dollar  Monthly." 

(Ily*  Si.xteen  pagea  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
tration?; are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

(C?*  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  origiual  humorous 
illustrations  uUo  embellish  each  number. 

(E^  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar! 

O*  If  i'  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

(j;^  In  all  re?pects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

(Cr*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Uallou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  prei^*'. 

(tir"  Devoted  to  news,  taleg,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

{Cr'  Each  number  contains  origiual  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  rngular  contributors. 

(CT*  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  114,000  copied  I 

[Cy^  Any  person  enclosing  one  iloUar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

\rj^  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  tot  Jive  doltn/s. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Puhfishfr  nnff  Piopriftor, 

No.  22  Winter  iStreet,  Boston,  Mass. 
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B  A  K  E  K     &     C  o.'fi 


AMBRICAIV,  FRE5Cn,  IIOMff-OPATHIC,  APtD  VaMLLA  PREMIUM 

CuocoLATE,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soludlk  HoM<EorATMic  A^D  Diets- 
tic  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Suells  a.nd  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  ajt  nutritive^  salutary  and  delicious  bevera^fS^ 

For  more  than  three-fnurths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocna  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  ns  sub.stitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  ill  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  ca-^es  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  ino.»t  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murmy,  New  York; 
Wm.  S.  Grunt.  Philndelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige.  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTJKR  BAKER  &  ('o., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

SAI9IU£JL  MASUKY, 

PflOTOCRAPn  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(up  one  fliout  of  stairs.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

(C?*  Pbotojn^phfl  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  WaU-r,  India  Inlc  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

N03.  89  AND  93  MILK  STREET,  and  94  CONGRESS  ST., 

IinportrrH  nnd   nvnicr*  in  all  dcitcrip- 

lioni.  of    IPnpcr,    I'npcr  Miovk,    nnd 

innnnrnrliii'<Ti.'IUalcrialH.  I'rinl- 

inic;     ^Vriiing,     aud     Colored 

Paprrx,    of    every    rnriely, 

MADE    TO    ORDER. 

apSO  3m 

PATENT 

CLASS  LETTERS  AND  NUMERALS, 

IN  A  VAIUBTY  OF  COLORS, 

Firmly  Affixed  on  Plate  and  Sheet  Qlaas, 

Window  Panes,  etc., 

BY  THE  PATENT  GLASS  LETTER  Co., 

483   BROAD^VAV,  NE^V    YORK. 

E.    H.    RICE,    AGENT, 

109  Court  Sirecf,  Bonlon. 

By  Letters  and  Numerals  in  Gold,  Silver,  Buby,Bloe, 
Amber,  etc. 

\Sy  In  ordering  please  give  the  size  of  Glass  on  which 
the  Letters  are  to  be  placed.  5w         ma}  21 

WANTED. 
F^f\r\  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
^yjyj  agents,  in  a  business  ea.iy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month.  A  capital  of  $5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  booS  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co.. 

june4  3m  Ilookset,  N.  H. 

ic?"      Sonietliing  JVewI      -^ 

"^^  Agents  wanted,  to  go  into  a  -^^ 
■c?"  New  and  Honorable  Jitisi?iess,  ~^ 
■J^  which  will  pay  from  $15  to  $30  -£0 
^'^^  weekly.  No  Uiuiibug:.  Satisfac--^ 
"^^  tion  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  -=^ 
^^^  for  particulars,  which  are  free. -^ 

S.  M.  MYRICK  Ic  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass.        ~ 
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ST.  VITUS'S  D.iKCE. 

THIS  distressing  and  mortifying  nervous  affection  is 
left  generally  either  to  take  its  natural  course,  or  is 
treated  on  general  principles  with  very  little  success. 
The  nervous  symptoms  are  not  the  disease  it«elf,  and  pro- 
ceed from  functional  or  organic  derangement  in  the  ner- 
vous centres.  No  medicine  has  been  found  equal  to  the 
PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  in  checking  the  involuntary  ner- 
vous trembUngs  known  as  St.  Vitus's  Dance. 

THB  CIllLDS  URSr  MUSH;  HOOK.    For  the 
Piano,  containing  Simple  Lessons,  with  short  and 
pleasing  Exercises.     Price,  50  cents. 
Published  by  01.IV£R  DITSOIV  &  Co., 

2(7  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

WORTH  THINKING  OF.-Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamplilets,  and  the  like,  lying  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  jou  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  tritliDg  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publishtr. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

PARSONS    &    eiBBY, 

STAMPERS   OP  EMBROIDERIES, 
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NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


Smoke— Smokers— Smoking. 

"■RECEIVING  per  e.-ich  steamer  a  supeiior  assortment 
JLV.  of  MKBRSUH.^UM  PIPE:*.  TUBES  and  TRIM- 
MINGS. Pipes  repaired  and  MOUNTED  in  any  variety 
of  style.  FREOERICK  BROWN,  Apothecary, 

ma;  itf  63  Washington,  cor.  of  State  Street. 

DESlUiMNU  AND  WOOD  ErORAVING. 
KILBURN    &    MALLORY, 

96    WASHINGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 


Riper  to  Balloc's  Pictobiai,. 
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-J  I  i  (\(\(\  BALLOUS  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  has 
.1  ITr^v/'/Vft  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
in  four  year^,  and  is  rapidly  increafciug.  One  hundred 
pages  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illu.s- 
trated  Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  the  cheapest  work 
in  the  world  fur  a  whole  ye«r, 

M   Jl.  BALLOU,   Boston,  Mass. 
No.  22  Wii.tet  Street.  tf. 


BRILLIANT  STORIES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories.  In  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
richly  illustrated  with  large  original  engravings,  and  form- 
ing the  cheapest  books  in  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Bvery  one  of  these  works  waa  written  expressly  for  thi« 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  for 
tuienty  cents  each,  or  six  copies,  post  paid,  oni  dollar. 
FITZ-HERN:  or,  Tui  Rovir  o»tbx  Irish  Ssas.    A 

Tale  of  Galway  Bay.     A  story  of  the  early  history  of 

Ireland,  narrating  events  of  deep  interest  to  every 

lover  of  Erin. 
Written  for  us  by V.  CLINION  BARRINGTON. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA :  or,  Odb  Lady  or  tub 

OCBAN.     A  Tale  of  Ix)ve,  Strife  and  Chivalry.    This  is 

a  story  of  the  Iluccaneers  of  the  17th  century,  and  is 

fraught  with  the  sanguinary  incidents  of  thcie  times. 

Written  for  us  by NED  BUNTLINB. 

THE  TUEKISH  SLAVE :  or.   Tub  Dumb  Dwaef  or 
CoNSTANTi.-«OPLE.     This  story  Is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated,  altogether  exhibit- 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  Tiis  Wasdbrino  Boui- 
MiAN.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read— of  all  ita  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  U.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LARK :  or,  Tnx  Qcadeooh  or  LoIIlSlA^A. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIBE:  or,  Tub  Spanisu  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.     This  is  reolly  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVAKUS  COUB,  Jr. 

RODERICK  THE  ROVER:  or,  Tut  Spirit  or  tub 
Wave.  This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 
times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 
varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  SUTJGGLER:   or,  Tns  Secrxts  or  tub  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  J«. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or.  Tub  Buccakbeb  or  the  Gtitr. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  aud 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or.  Tub  Rovbr  s 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CUKEVER. 

RED  HAND  :  or.  Tub  Cruiser  or  tde  Esousa  Ciiak- 
VLi.  In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surpIi^ed  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  ths 
history  of  the  daring  aud  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  fqr  us  by F.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

PAUL  LAROON:  or,  Tue  Scoubob  or  thi  A^TaLIS. 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  U3  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

rVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  Thb  Rdssuk  and  Circassian 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  0.  BURDICK . 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  Thb  Privateer  or  tub  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ROYAL  OREENS :  or,  Tue  Scout  or  the  8cs- 
quEUA!(>'A.  A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
teis,  both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  of 
YiRoiMA.  A  Story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  lo  ex- 
tended a  reputation.  It  depicts  to  the  life  some  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  Red  Cross 
AND  the  Cekscent.  Thi.1  famous  sea  story  is  written 
with  that  captivating  power  and  grace  for  which  its  au- 
thor is  cclebrnled,  intcrwtavir.g  in  its  brilliant  and  dra- 
matic scenes  the  truth  of  history  and  the  charming 
detail  of  real  sea-life. 
Written  for  us  by FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RAKCHE:  or,  The  Reoula- 

TORS  AND  MuDERAiOES.  This  is  a  mostcaptivalingand 
lifeHke  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J   H.  ROBINSON. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mas 
ICr"  For  Eale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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$2  50  PER  ANNUM. 
5  CENTS  SINGLE. 


}VoL.  XVI.,  No.  25...WholkNo.  417. 


MARSHAL   VAIIiLANT, 

MAJOR-OENKRAL   OF    THE    ARHT    OF    ITALT. 

We  publish  on  this  page  a  full  length  portrait 
of  Marshal  Vaillant,  late  French  mini.<ter  of 
war,  and  now  major  general  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
from  the  pencil  of  Horace  Vernet,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  soldiers  and  of  battle*.  Marshal  Vail- 
lant was  born  at  Dijon,  December  6,  1790,  and 
in  consequently  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 
Educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  he  passed 
thence  into  the  Practical  School  (rt-o/e  ({appli- 
cation) at  Metz,  and  entered  upon  his  military 
career  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  first 
French  empire.  He  was  lieutenant  of  the  bat- 
talion of  sappers  at  Dantzic,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.  In  the  Russian  campaign  of 
1812  he  was  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  his 
gallant  conduct,  in  the  orders  of  the  day.  Taken 
prisoner  in  the  war  of  1813,  he  was  not  liberated 
till  1815.  He  hastened  to  France,  to  the  de- 
fence of  Paris,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  ot 
Ligny  and  Waterloo.  Under  the  Restoration  he 
employed  his  leisure  in  translating  an  "  Essay  on 
the  principles  and  construction  of  military 
bridges,"  from  the  English.  Nominated  "  chief 
of  battalion  "  in  1826,  he  went  in  that  capacity 
on  the  expedition  to  Algiers  in  1830.  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  siege  operations  of 
Fort  Emperor,  and  made  lieutenant-colonel 
as  a  reward  for  his  services.  In  1832  he 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  Pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutcnaDtcoloncl  in 
1833,  he  returned  to  Algeria,  where  his  in- 
formation made  him  very  useful  in  the  con- 
struction of  defensive  works  in  the  French 
colony.  Vaillnnt  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1838,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Poly- 
technic School.  In  1840  he  directed  the 
works  of  the  fortification  of  Paris  on  \he 
right  bank.  In  1845  he  was  rewarded  for 
this  service  by  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. In  1849  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
operations  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
claimed  for  him  that  his  science  prevented 
the  storming  and  sacking  of  the  city.  In 
1851  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Mar- 
shal of  France.  Since  then  he  received  the 
title  of  count,  and  was  made  marshal  of  the 
l)alace.  In  1854  he  succeeded  Marshal 
Saint  Arnaud  in  the  functions  of  minister  of 
war.  Marshal  Vaillant,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  was,  in  1853,  appointed  a  free  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Though 
an  aged  man,  yet,  like  the  veteran  war- 
horse,  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  has  revived 
his  military  ardor,  and  there  are  few 
French  generals  in  the  field  whose  services 
are  likely  to  prove  more  valuable.  Mar- 
shal Randon,  who  succeeds  Vaillant  .'vs  min-  * 
ister  of  war,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1795 
Under  the  empire  he  made  tlie  campaign 
of  Ku.ssia,  Saxony  and  France.  In  1 8 13 
he  was  made  lieutenant  and  then  captain 
during  the  same  month.  He  was  present 
and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  The 
restored  Bourl)ons  nejj;lecled  him,  but  un- 
der Louis  I'liillipe,  who  made  it  his  policy 
to  favor  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  13th 
Chasseurs,  and  colonel  of  Chasseurs  d'Af- 
ri([ue  in  1838.  He  was  a  good  deal  under 
fire  in  Algeria.  He  wa.s  made  brigadier- 
general  in  1841,  and  divi^ion-general  in 
1847.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  3d  military  division.  In 
185U  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  hut 
hi->  administration  was  of  short  duration 
He  was  indemnified  by  the  governor-gen- 
eralship of  Algeria,  which  he  held  till  1858, 
a  period  at  which  the  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernor were  dimiiii.shcd,  and  transformed 
into  a  superior  command  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  without  any  participation 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  colony. 

A  notice  of  some  of  the  other  French 
generals  occupying  important  positions, 
and  whose  names  will  frequently  occur  in 
the  history  of  the  present  war,  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  connection.  Marshal 
I'clissior,  Duke  of  Malakoff,  commandant 
of  the  ormy  of  observation  at  Nancy,  was 
born  at  Maromme  (Seine  Inferieure)  Nov. 
6,  1794.  Educated  at  La  Fleche  and  St. 
Cyr,  he  graduated  from  the  latter  school 
with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  of  the  artil- 
Itry  of  the  Royal  Guard  in  1815.  The 
services  and  promotions  of  the  marshal  are 
as  follows  :  1820,  lieutenant  of  the  35th  of 
the  line;  1823,  the  Spanish  campaign; 
1828,  captain;  campaign  of  the  Morea; 


1830,  chief  of  squadron,  campaign  of  Africa.  In 
1832  he  was  employed  at  the  war  depot,  and 
from  1834  to  1837  at  Paris.  In  1839  he  went  to 
Algeria  and  served  at  the  battle  of  Isly.  Camp 
marshal  in  1846,  division-general  in  1851,  he  was 
temporarily  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
Algeria,  and  by  his  firm  attitude  and  vigorous 
measures,  cau.sed  the  revolution  of  December  2d, 
to  be  accepted  by  the  African  colony.  Desig- 
nated in  1855  to  take  command  of  thi  army  of 
the  East,  in  place  of  General  Canrobert,  he  had 
the  honor  of  bringing  the  campaign  of  the  Cri- 
mea to  a  fortunate  issue. 

Marshal  de  Castellane,  now  commanding  the 
army  of  Lyon,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1788,  and  is 
now  in  his  7l8t  year.  An  active  and  fiery  tem- 
perament made  the  profession  of  arms  his  choice.  , 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  and  succes- 
sively went  through  all  the  grades  of  the  military 
hierarchy.  In  1 806  he  was  sublieutenant  of  the 
24th  dragoons,  and  made  the  campaign  of  Italy. 
In  1808  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish 
campaign.  In  1809  he  was  sent  to  Germany  and 
received  the  decoration  for  his  gallantry  at  Wag- 
ram.  A  captain  in  1810,  he  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  expedition  as  aide-de-camp  to  Count 


Lobau.  He  was  made  chef  d'acadron  at  Mos- 
cow. In  1813  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Guard  of  Honor,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
supported  the  Restoration.  In  1822  he  obtained 
command  of  the  regiment  of  huzzars  of  the 
Royal  Guards,  and  served  in  the  war  with 
Spain  in  1823.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp  in  1831,  as  brigadier  general.  Ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  in  the  following  year, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Pyr- 
cotJes  Elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1837,  he 
served  some  time  with  the  army  in  Africa.  In 
1848  he  suppressed  the  revolutionary  movement 
at  Rouen,  and  was  appointed,  in  1851,  com- 
mandant of  Lyon  and  Senator.  In  1852  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of  France.      • 

Marshal  Baraguey  d'  Hilliers,  commanding  the 
first  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  was  educated 
at  a  military  school.  He  was  sub-lieutenant  of 
the  horse  chasseurs  in  1813,  and  had  his  left 
hand  shot  away  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  A  cap- 
tain in  1 81 5,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  restored 
Bourbons.  He  served  in  Algeria  in  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  promoted  from  step  to  step, 
and  is  an  especial  favorite  with  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  was  made  marshal  in  1855. 


MARSHAL   VAILLANT,   MAJOR-GENERAL    OF   THE   ARMY   OF   ITALY. 


General  McMahon,  commanding  the  2d  corps, 
was  born  at  Autun  in  1807.  He  graduated  at 
the  School  of  St.  Cyr  in  1825,  and  his  first  ser- 
vice was  in  Algeria.  He  served  in  the  Belgian 
campaign  in  1832  as  aid-decamp  to  General 
Achard.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  1833.  In  1837  he  was  encaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Constantine,  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  Urilliant  act  at  the  siege  of  this  place, 
and  was  appointed  chief  of  battalion  soon  after- 
wards ;  colonel  in  1845,  brigadier-general  ia 
1848,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1852.  The 
Crimean  campaign  displayed  the  eminent  good 
qualities  of  this  general.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  rare  energy  and  intrepid- 
ity that  the  formidable  fortifications  of  the 
Malakofl^ tower  were  carried.  General  McMahon 
cannot  fail  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  im- 
portant command  with  which  he  has  been 
invested. 

Marshal   Canrobert,  commanding   the    third 
corps,  is  a  native  of  Brittany.     He  was  admitted 
to  the  School  of  St.  Cyr  in  1823,  and  since  then 
has  seen  constant  service  in  Algeria,  where  he 
won  his  colonel's  epaulettes.     In  1849,  the  bril- 
liant afl!air  of  the  taking  of  Zaatcha,  attracted  at- 
tention   to   the  young  officer.     Napoleon, 
then  president  of  the  republic,  noticed  his 
eminent  military  qualities,  and  made  it  a 
point  to   attach  him   to  his   fortunes.     In 
1850  he  made  him  brigadier-general,  and 
division -general  in   1853.     In  the  Crimean 
war  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  corps  of  the  army,  and  on  the  death  of 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  took  the  chief  com- 
mand.    It  is  well  known  what  difficultiea 
compelled  him  to  abandon  that  position, 
but  though  superseded,  he  took  command 
of   a    division   and   fought  gallantly.     In 
1856  he  was  made  a  Mar>hal  of  France. 

Division-General  Niel,  the  emperor's 
aide-de-camp,  and  commander  of  the  fourth 
corps  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was  born  in 
1802.  Educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School 
and  the  Practical  School  of  Metz,  he  en- 
tered the  engineer  corps.  A  lieutenant  in 
1827,  and  captain  in  1831,  be  repaired  to 
Algeria,  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantine. He  was  made  colonel  in  1846. 
In  the  expedition  to  Rome  in  1849,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  duties  of  chief  of  the 
staff  of  engineers,  and  was  made  brigadijr- 
general  for  the  services  he  rendered  during 
the  siege.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  division.  General  Niel 
was  engaged  in  the  Baltic  expedition,  and 
directed  operations  at  the  siege  of  the  cit- 
adel of  Boraarsund.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  aide  de-camp  to  the  emperor,  and 
designated  for  the  command-in-chief  of  the 
engineer  corps  of  tlie  army  of  the  East  be- 
fore Sebastopol,  and  discharged  his  duties 
with  as  much  brilliancy  as  honor.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  rapid  sketches,  that  the 
emperor  of  France  has  the  ablest  officers 
with  the  army  of  Italy.  That  army  also 
comprises  hundreds  of  young  officers,  burn- 
ing for  distinction,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  many  new  names  will  doubtless 
issue  from  the  smoke  and  carnage  of  battle, 
to  take  their  places  on  the  scroll  of  history. 
But  those  we  have  noticed  holding  high 
commands,  will  be  prominently  before  the 
public  eye,  and  the  outline  of  their  career 
deserves  to  be  recorded  and  preserved  for 
reference.  We  are  entering  on  the  opening 
of  a  new  era,  and  possibly  it  may  be  as 
densely  crowded  with  important  events  as 
that  comprised  between  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  and  the  year  1815.  The 
unsettled  accounts  of  the  latter  year  have 
been  carried  forward  and  must  now  be 
balanced.  The  present  war,  like  that  of 
the  Crimea,  will  show,  as  its  opening  ac- 
tions, indeed,  have  already  shown,  the  su- 
perior effectiveness  of  the  French  officers 
and  army  to  all  other  military  organizations 
in  Europe.  The  French  are  eminently  a 
military  people,  and  have  been  since  the 
days  of  those  Gauls  whom  it  was  the 
proudest  triumph  of  the  Roman  Ca:sar  lo 
subdue.  Nothing  evinces  the  spirit  of  the 
people  more  conclusively  than  the  fact  that 
within  a  few  davs  they  subscribed  five  times 
the  amount  which  Louis  Napoleon  called 
for,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  that  the 
volunteers  have  poured  in  to  the  recruiting 
stations  in  unexpected  nu^kbers.  The 
French  have  kept  pace  in  military  science 
with  all  the  advances  of  science  in  other 
departments. 
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[fTritten  for  BsUou's  Pictorial.] 

ROSE    BURNIE. 

BT  ELIZA  FRANCES  MORIARTT. 

Rose  Burhie  had  been  bom  and  bred  in 
poverty  ;  and  though  care  and  toil  and  sorrow 
had  been  her  portion  in  life,  she  was  never  heard 
to  utter  a  complaint,  and  those  who  knew  her 
best  spoke  of  her  as  the  "  blithest  lassie  in  a' 
Scotland." 

But  if  worldly  gear  had  been  denied  the  little 
mountain  maiden.  Nature  did  not  withhold  the 
boon  of  beauty,  that  rarest  and  most-prized  of 
her  gifts.  But  Nature  did  still  more  for  this  ne- 
glected child  of  poverty,  and  though  she  had 
ever  associated  with  the  unpolished  and  un- 
learned, she  was  a  lady — a  lady  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word — possessing  a  refinement  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind  which  no  education  can  bestow. 
Lovely  was  she  as  atlircdin  her  simple  Highland 
garb,  and  leading  her  flock  to  the  green  pastures, 
she  tripped  at  early  morn  over  the  dewy  heather, 
the  gay  mountain  breeze  sweeping  back  the 
"lint-white  locks  "  from  her  snowy  brow. 

"  I  never  saw  so  heavenly  a  face,"  thought 
Laird  Donald  Dhu,  reining  in  his  steed  on  the 
narrow  mountain  pass.  Rose  approached,  her 
beautiful  countenance  half-shaded  by  her  torn 
hat,  while  a  flitting  blush  revealed  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  admiration  which  she  had  awakened 
in  the  heart  of  one  whom  she  deemed  so  far,  far 
above  her. 

All  day  long  Rose  herded  her  sheep  on  the 
sunny  hill-slope,  dreaming  sweeter  dreams  than 
ever  her  imagination  had  indulged  in  before. 
The  echoing  glens  repeated  the  tender  songs  that 
gushed  at  happy  intervals  from  her  lips,  making 
her  oblivious  to  the  thought  that  she  was  "  a 
weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun."  But  when  she 
glanced  athwart  the  blue  distance,  and  beheld  far 
away  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  the  white  towers  of 
Castle  Dhu  rising  proudly  above  the  tree-tops, 
the  song  was  hushed.  Then  involuntarily  gaz- 
ing down  into  the  silent  valley  below,  she  marked 
the  white-washed  walls  of  a  little  cot  peeping 
out  amid  the  fragrant  shelter  of  birch  trees. 
Turning  away  with  half  a  sigh,  her  eyes  rested 
again  on  the  stately  castle,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  serpent  discontent  found  entrance  into  her 
heart,  and  left  its  sinuous  trail  in  that  garden  of 
peace. 

When  Rose  returned  in  the  evening,  she 
started  to  see  outside  the  garden  gate  a  gray 
charger  pawing  the  ground  with  an  impatient 
hoof.  With  a  thrill  of  expectancy  she  met  the 
laird  issuing  from  the  cottage.  He  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  her  father,  who  held  his 
bonnet  in  his  hand  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his 
visitor.  Her  cheeks  wore  a  brighter  tint  than 
usual  when  she  encountered  the  laird's  eye  bent 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  much  interest. 

"  This  is  your  daughter,  John,  of  whom  you 
are  so  justly  proud,"  he  said.  "  Her  name  is 
Rose,  you  tell  roe.  She  is  indeed  the  queen  of 
roses,"  he  added  half-audibly. 

"  Thanks,  laird,"  returned  the  grateful  father, 
no  less  proud  of  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  laird 
on  his  lovely  daughter,  than  grateful  for  his  kind 
and  affable  manners.  "  The  bonniest  flower  may 
hae  its  thorn,  but  my  ain  sweet  bairn  is  as  gude 
as  she  is  braw.  Sixteen  simmers  hae  shed  their 
glory  and  fled  awa'  sin  God  gave  her  to  us,  and 
in  a'  that  time  she  has  been  the  light  o'  our  een. 
Ye  need  na  blush,  lassie,  to  hear  praise  which  ye 
sa  weel  deserve ;  the  laird  is  none  o'  those  who 
tcirn  the  helpless  poor.  This  very  e'cning  he 
has  promised  a  renewal  o'  the  lea.sc  o'  our  little 
farm.  And  mair  ttan  that  ;  we  hae  now  na 
need  o'  going  to  Aytsbire  with  our  eggs  and  but- 
ter, we  can  dispofe  o'  them  nearer  hame.  Ye  are 
to  carry  them  to  the  casile." 

Tears  of  gratitude  suflTuscd  Rose's  eyes,  as  she 
lifted  them  to  the  face  of  the  laird,  and  in  tones 
the  sweetest  he  had  ever  heard,  said  : 

"May  Heaven  bless  you,  laird,  for  lightening 
the  load  of  those  who  have  known  many  a 
weary  day  of  toil  and  want !" 

The  Laird  of  Dhu  turned  aside,  seemingly  en- 
gaged in  admiring  the  flower  knot  at  his  feet. 
But  as  if  seeking  for  an  excuse  to  delay,  he  smil- 
ingly said  : 

"  You  have  made  a  paradise  to  smile  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  my  pretty  little  Rose. 
Your  garden  is  a  marvel  of  taste.  What  have 
we  here  clustering  in  sweet  sisterhood  ?  Carna- 
tions, wild  roses,  violsrfs — ay,  even  tulips  and 
anemones !" 

Ho  turned  inquiringly  to  Hose,  who  stood  be- 
side him.     Sinij)lu  and  unaffected,  she  had  lost 


that  air  of  reserve  which  she  had  worn  at  first, 
and  with  winning  artlessness  replied  : 

"  JIany  of  these  flowers  were  planted  here  by 
the  angels,  I  suppose  ;  others,  such  as  the  anem- 
ones were  given  to  me  by  a  lady  in  Ayrshire." 

"  An  nngel  it  was  who  laid  out  these  neatly 
gravelled  walks,"  he  said,  "  bordered  with  the 
fragrant  clover  sprinkled  with  blue-bells.  What 
angel  hand  fashioned  this  fairy-like  bower  into 
so  exquisite  a  retreat,  and  deftly  twined  this 
sweet  scented  eglantine  around  porch  and 
lattice?"  * 

He  paused  as  if  for  a  reply,  while  a  sweet 
smile  wreathed  the  lips  of  the  innocent  girl — 
<he  reflex  of  the  undefined  joy  that  filled  her 
heart 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  presiding  god- 
dess of  this  little  Eden  is  known  by  the  sweet 
name  of  Rose — " 

Suddenly  checking  himself,  he  turned  to  John 
Burnie  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  thrift 
and  neatness  visible  around  the  little  farm  ;  add- 
ing that  as  he  hud  now  returned  to  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  after  a  long  absence,  he  trusted  that 
the  old  tenantry  would  remember  that  they 
would  always  be  welcome  at  the  castle.  Having 
mounted  his  horse,  he  bowed  a  farewell  and  rode 
away. 

Rose  followed  with  her  eyes  the  vanishing  form 
of  the  rider,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  glimmering 
distance,  then  turning  away  with  a  vague  yearn- 
ing "  for  something  better  than  she  had  known," 
she  followed  her  father  into  the  cot,  where  her 
tcfll  worn  mother  had  their  frugal  meal  prepared. 
Before  the  little  family  partook  of  their  simple 
supper  of  oat-cakes  and  milk,  John  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  with  patriarchal  reverence 
asked  a  blessing,  while  the  saintly  faces  of  the 
moiher  and  child  were  turned  towards  him  in 
silent  communion  of  spirits. 

All  that  happy  night,  as  the  moon  shed  its 
pale  effulgence  through  the  lattice,  encircling 
with  a  holy  light  the  sleeping  Rose,  the  visions 
that  imparadised  dream-land  far  transcended  the 
enchantment  of  her  day  dreams — dreams  which, 
enlivening  the  gloom  of  the  present,  flung  a 
radiance  over  the  dim  horizon  of  the  future. 

Rest,  happy  maiden  !  Like  thee  millions  have 
revelled  daytime  and  nighttime  in  those  beauti- 
ful delusions  of  fancy — wandering  on  the  Elsy- 
ian  shores  of  Old  Dreamland  with  the  beloved 
of  their  hearts,  they  dwelt  in  a  world  of  light  all 
their  own.  Soon,  too,  they  awoke,  to  find  them- 
selves alone  and  in  utter  darkness.  Then — 0 
"mighty  sorrow  that  cleavest  to  the  heart  until  it 
finds  rest  in  the  grave ! — they  felt  that  they 
should  never  more  behold  the  glory  which  had 
made  their  lives  akin  to  the  blessed. 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  found  Rose  em- 
ployed in  and  around  the  cottage,  ere  she 
drove  her  flock  to  browse  on  the  mountains,  thus 
lightening  the  day's  weary  labor  for  her  beloved 
mother.  Vain  would  have  been  the  struggles  of 
the  poor,  feeble  parents  against  the  troubles  that 
assailed  them,  but  for  the  little  hands  that  toiled 
unremittingly  for  them.  Of  late  years  John 
Burnie  had  lost  the  strength  which  had  once 
characterized  him.  Though  he  had  seen  but  fifty 
winters,  he  was  broken  down  unretrievingly,  from 
long  battling  with  adversity.  But  better  days 
were  dawning  on  them ;  for  they  had  found  a 
friend  in  the  Laird  of  Dhu.  Through  his  noble 
generosity  many  needed  comforts  were  bestowed 
on  the  happy  little  family  ;  the  scanty  farm-stock 
was  increased,  John  no  longer  worked  unaided  in 
the  fields,  and  Ruse  seldom  experienced  the  hard- 
ship of  herding  her  flock  on  the  mountains. 
Instead,  she  carried  the  lighter  produce  of  the 
farm  to  the  castle,  where  she  at  once  became  a 
favorite  with  the  housekeeper,  "  Good  Dame 
Margaret  "  as  she  was  called. 

It  was  wonderful  how  often  accident  caused 
the  laird  to  meet  the  sweet  girl,  as  with  his  dogs 
and  gun  he  wandered  out  in  pursuit  of  his  chief 
amusement.  At  such  times  he  would  stay  to  in- 
quire for  her  parents,  or  to  ask  how  the  crops 
prospered  ;  but  these  simple  inquiries  ever  led  to 
a  delightful  converse,  and  when  left  alone  he  felt 
his  sweetest  pleasure  had  departed.  Resting  list- 
lessly upon  his  gun,  he  would  gaze  upon  the 
beautiful  scenes  that  surrounded  him,  while  his 
heart  sang  with  the  poet, 

"  I  fee  her  in  tiie  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  tier  sweet  and  f.vir; 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunelu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  cbarin  the  air."' 

Frequently  now  might  the  laird's  horse  be  seen 
cropping  the  verdurous  clover  at  the  garden-gate 
of  John  Burnio's  humble  cot.  The  laird  him- 
self lingered  insiiie;  while  the  lovely  liose  sat 
at  her  spinning-whcci,  knowing  not  that  her  pres- 


ence was  the  shining  light  that  attracted  him 
hither,  and  happy,  she  knew  not  why,  she  sang 
to  him  the  exquisite  melodies  of  her  country. 

The  rare  beauty  of  the  flower  of  Dunivor  cap- 
tivated his  heart  from  the  first  moment  he  had 
beheld  her;  but  her  simplicity  and  innocence 
charmed  him  still  more.  Donald  Dhu,  now  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  had  passed  that  romantic  pe- 
riod when  every  pretty  face  leaves  an  impres- 
sion on  the  susceptible  heart,  to  he  quickly 
effaced  and  soon  forgotten.  More  than  once  he 
had  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  where 
wealth  and  distinction  offered  a  suitable  alli- 
ance ;  but  his  soul  was  unsatisfied  with  the 
transient  attractions  of  mere  physical  loveliness. 
Weary  of  the  glitter  and  hollowncss  of  fashion- 
able life,  he  left  London  to  find  among  the  wild 
solitudes  of  his  native  mountains  his  heart  cher- 
ished ideal  of  womanly  perfection. 

One  golden  afternoon  in  midsummer  Rose  sat 
knitting  in  the  porch.  She  was  alone,  her  parents 
having  gone  to  the  Manse  to  visit  their  honored 
minister,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time  past. 
Lifting  her  eyes,  she  beheld  the  laird  leaning 
over  the  hedge  and  regarding  her  with  deep 
and  tender  earnestness.  For  the  first  time 
she  rightly  interpreted  his  kind  attentions,  which 
in  her  diffidence  she  had  hitherto  received  as  the 
expression  of  the  benevolent  feeling  of  him  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  benefactor.  With  downcast 
eyes  and  glowing  checks  she  rose  to  meet  him, 
for  with  the  rapturous  hopes  that  thrilled  her 
heart  came  the  knowledge  of  her  own  undying 
love. 

To  the  laird's  request  that  she  would  continue 
the  sweet  song  which  his  presence  had  inter- 
rupted, she  complied  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion. 

It  was  under  the  blessed  influence  of  love  that 
Donald  Dhu  row  strove  to  crush  in  its  power  the 
pride  that  enslaved  him.  He  closed  his  ears  to 
its  maddening  whispers,  "  of  the  taunts  of  society, 
the  indignation  and  resentment  of  his  haughty 
family  it  ho  tarnished  the  honor  of  a  long  line 
of  noble  ancestry  by  an  union  with  a  peasant 
girl." 

The  tones  of  the  singer  died  away  in  a  low 
gush  of  melody.  Starting  from  his  seat  on  the 
rustic  bench  beside  her,  he  stood  before  the  trem- 
bling maiden,  who  could  have  sunk  at  his  feet  as 
he  exclaimed  : 

"  Rose,  my  own  beloved  one — " 

The  fate  of  more  than  two  hung  on  that  mo 
ment  when  Allen  Grey,  a  thrifty  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood,  approaching  unperceived,  stood 
beside  them  ;  not,  however,  until  the  words  were 
breathed  that  echoed  evermore  like  angel-music 
through  Rose's  soul. 

With  a  slight  salutation  to  the  unwelcome  vis- 
itor, the  laird  turned  abruptly  away,  and  the  next 
minute  Rose  was  listening  to  the  trampling  of  his 
horse's  feet  until  the  sound  was  lost  in  the 
distance. 

"  Ye  dinna  seem  like  yoursel'  to-day.  Rose. 
Twice  have  I  asked  ye  the  same  question  with- 
out receiving  an  answer." 

Suddenly  recollecting  the  farmer's  presence, 
she  blushed  as  she  informed  him  whither  her  pa- 
rents had  gone. 

"  Wcel,"  said  he,  seating  himself  in  the  place 
vacated  by  the  Laird  of  Dhu,  "  if  ye  have  no  ob- 
jection to  an  auld  neebor  spending  a  canty  hour 
with  ye,  I'll  stay  here  until  they  return  frae  the 
Manse." 

Rgse  assented  with  a  faint  smile,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  shortly  afterwards 
she  saw  her  parents  approaching. 

As  soon  as  her  father  and  his  old  schoolmate 
were  chatting  merrily  over  their  pipes  at  the  ingle 
side,  she  stole  out  into  the  silence  of  evening — 
for  solitude  has  peculiar  charms  for  a  hopeful, 
loving  heart.  She  had  seen  the  last  flame  of  day 
fading  into  gloom  on  the  shadowy  hills,  and  she 
still  lingered  in  the  garden,  which  his  praises 
had  made  an  Eden  in  her  sight.  Blessing  the 
cjose  of  that  happiest  day  of  her  life,  joy  and 
sadness  were  blended  sunshine  and  shadow  in 
her  soul.  Undazzled  by  thoughts  of  her  own 
elevation,  if  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Laird 
of  Dhu,  their  wide  difl'urence  of  rank  was  a  pain- 
ful reflection  to  her  sensitive  nature. 

"  O,  if  he  were  only  a  shcjiherd  !"  she  would 
sigh,  "  then  1  might  love  him  without  fear." 

Yet  words  could  not  express  her  deep  joy  at 
the  blessed  thought  that  she  was  beloved  by  him 
who  alone  could  ever  possess  her  heart.  Love 
had  waked  a  new  life  in  her  soul,  and  the  heaven- 
ly light  that  illuminated  her  spirit  shed  its  glory 
on  all  around  her. 
The  morning  was  far  advanced.    Rose,  who 


was  assisting  her  mother  in  the  cottage,  paused 
as  her  listening  ear  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  gravelled  walk  outside.  She  thought  only 
of  the  laird,  and  turned  away  to  hide  the  modest 
glow  that  burned  on  her  cheeks,  while  her  heart 
leaped  forth  to  meet  her  beloved. 

"  Dame  Margaret !"  she  exclaimed  in  surprise, 
as  the  housekeeper  entered,  her  eyes  red  from 
weeping. 

To  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Burnie  and 
Rose  as  to  the  cause  of  her  apparent  distress,  she 
informed  them  that  the  laird  was  then  on  his  way 
to  London,  having  received  intelligence  the  pre- 
vious evening  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  only 
brother. 

"  Waes  my  heart,"  sobbed  the  dame.  "As  I 
lay  awake  last  night,  lanely  and  sad,  and  thinking 
o'  the  laird  and  poor,  dear  Master  Robert,  and 
the  luve  they  hae  for  ane  anither,  what  think  ye 
I  heard  in  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night  ?  The 
death-watch  !" 

A  gasping  sigh  broke  from  the  unhappy  girl. 

"  Rose,  my  bairn  I"  cried  her  mother  in 
alarm,  "  what  makes  ye  look  sae  ?  Ye  are  as 
white  as  a  ghaist!" 

"  I'm  better  now,  mother — a — sudden  pain," 
she  returned,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice. 

"  But  yere  cheek  is  as  cauld  as  a  snaw-flake," 
said  the  housekeeper,  as  she  kissed  her  favorite. 
"  Ye  must  nae  wark  sae  hard,  Rose ;  sae  tender 
a  flower  would  soon  droop  frae  two  muckle 
toil." 

When  Dame  Margaret  took  her  leave.  Rose 
went  as  usual  about  her  household  duties,  while 
the  light  of  joy  flickered  and  went  out,  and  the 
darkness  deepened  within  and  about  her.  Hid- 
ing all  her  grief  away,  her  mother  only  perceived 
a  certain  wildness  in  her  looks,  which  she  also 
attributed  to  fatigue,  while  she  gently  chided  her 
darling  for  "  toiling  sae  hard." 

Poor  Rose !  she  felt  that  the  gulf  of  separa- 
tion, which  every  moment  was  widening  between 
them,  would  never  again  be  crossed  by  either. 
All  that  night  no  balmy  sleep  visited  her  weary 
eyelids — no  blessed  dream  allured  her  heart  from 
dwelling  on  its  sorrow. 

"  O,  Donald  Dhu,  you  are  lost  to  me  for- 
ever !"  she  groaned. 

The  next  moment,  starting  wildly  up,  she 
opened  her  arms  towards  heaven  as  if  for  help  in 
her  passion,  then  sinking  back  upon  her  pillow, 
she  implored  her  Maker's  forgiveness  for  the  idol- 
worship  she  paid  to  one  of  his  creatures.  Humbly 
did  she  supplicate  for  the  divine  grace  of  sub- 
mission. After  that  she  became  very  calm,  and 
the  holy  peace  that  shone  on  her  countenance 
was  beautiful  to  behold. 

But  unforeseen  troubles  were  gathering  around 
the  little  circle  at  the  fireside.  An  unusually 
severe  season  had  destroyed  nearly  every  crop  in 
the  district.  A  blight  appeared  among  the  cattle 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  add  to  the  calamity. 
Among  all  the  farmers  there  was  not  a  greater 
sufferer  than  John  Burnie.  Once  more  did  pover- 
ty knock  at  their  door,  and  lay  its  heavy  burden 
upon  them,  while  its  black  shadow  darkened 
their  hearth-stone.  Before  the  winter  was  over 
the^joor  wife  was  prostrated  by  a  wasting  illness, 
and  their  last  penny  went  to  pay  the  surgeon  and 
purchase  medicine.  John  Burnie  would  have 
sunk  under  the  hardships  and  trials  which  God 
had  imposed  upon  him,  but  for  the  example  of 
his  child.  Day  and  night  did  she  toil  for  them  ; 
and  burying  her  own  secret  sorrow,  she  appeared 
cheerful  and  even  gay  in  the  presence  of  her 
idolized  parents. 

The  spring-time  returned.  Rose  felt  its  blessed 
influence,  as  she  beheld  every  hill  and  every  val- 
ley shining  in  their  vernal  robes  ;  her  heart  sym- 
pathized with  the  awakening  of  nature,  and  her 
pale  cheeks  caught  bloom  again  from  the  inspir- 
ing mountain  breezes. 

How  those  soft,  sunny  days  recalled  the  van- 
ished hours  she  had  spent  with  the  Laird  of  Dhu. 
All  she  knew  of  him  since  his  departure  was, 
that  on  the  death  of  his  brother  he  had  gone  on 
the  Continent — "to  wean  his  heart  frae  its  wae," 
said  Dame  Margaret.  One  serene  afternoon  in 
April  Rose  called  on  the  housekeeper.  She  had 
not  seen  her  for  several  weeks  ;  and  with  smiling 
cheerfulness  the  good  woman  informed  her  that 
the  laird  was  expected  home  early  in  the 
summer. 

Rose  asked  not  her  heart  why  it  thrilled  with 
delight  at  this  news,  while  she  gathered  happi- 
neis  from  that  far-off  day  when  she  would  again 
meet  her  beloved.  With  the  light  step  of  other 
days  she  tripped  over  the  fresh,  fragrant  turf, 
unconsciously  singing  with  the  birds,  as  immor- 
tal hope  colored  the  whole*  universe  with  its 
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heavenly  hues.  Through  the  budding  boughs  of 
the  birch  and  ash  trees  she  saw  the  thin  white 
smoke  rising  from  her  cottage  home,  and  has- 
tened home  to  have  the  evening  meal  prepared 
before  her  father  arrived.  She  know  how  weary 
ho  would  be  on  his  return  from  the  mountains, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  a  strayed  sheep, 
the  only  remaining  one  of  his  flock. 

Turning  into  the  grassy  pathway  that  wound 
round  the  hill,  she  suddenly  encountered  a  num- 
ber of  peasants  bearing  a  litter,  on  which  was 
extended  the  motionless  form  of  a  man.  "  Some 
poor  shepherd  has  fallen  over  the  cliff,"  thought 
Rose,  as  she  awaited  in  tender  compassion  the 
approach  o<  the  silent  little  band.  They  were 
descending  the  hill  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
as  they  emerged  from  the  broom  and  bushes,  she 
recognized  many  a  fumillar  face. 

"  It  must  be  one  of  our  neighbors  !"  she  ex- 
claimed aloud.  "  Heaven  help  his  poor  wife 
and  bairns  !" 

At  this  moment  she  was  perceived.  The  lit- 
ter was  laid  down,  and  one  of  the  number,  a  tall, 
hale-looking  old  man,  came  towards  her,  but 
with  quivering  lips  and  trembling  steps. 

"Allen  Grey,  O  who  is  hurf?"  she  asked. 
But  noticing  his  extreme  agitation,  his  inability 
to  reply,  in  deep,  compassionate  tones  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Heaven  forbid  that  the  poor  man  is 
dead  !" 

"  Rose,"  he  returned  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Rose, 
my  bairn,  ye  hae  always  look  to  Heaven  in 
trouble—" 

"Great  God,  it  is  my  father!"  she  gasped,  in- 
stinctively gathering  the  fatal  truth  from  the  pal- 
lid face  before  her.  She  rushed  forward,  the 
men  who  surrounded  the  litter  opening  a  way  for 
her  with  one  accord.  The  next  moment  she 
was  bending  over  it,  looking  with  fixed  eyes 
upon  the  blood-stained  features  of  her  parent. 

"  Father !  O  no,  it  cannot  be !  Father,  ray 
own  darling  father,  answer  your  child  !  O,  my 
God,  my  God !" 

The  thrilling  cry  had  died  away,  and  her  in- 
sensible form  lay  across  the  litter.  Why  linger 
over  the  sad  days  that  followed  ?  He  who  does 
all  things  for  the  best,  willed  that  life  should  re- 
main to  John  Burnie.  It  was  unaccountable  to 
the  poor  man  himself  how  he  had  fallen  over  the 
precipice,  receiving  injuries  which  rendered  him 
helpless  the  rest  of  his  days.  Hard  were  the 
trials  which  Rose  experienced  now,  and  though 
she  toiled  early  and  late,  she  did  not  earn  half 
enough  to  supply  their  simple  wants.  Allen 
Grey  came  forward  and  saved  them  from  a  fate 
which  they  dreaded  was  fast  approaching  them, 
and  to  which  death  was  preferab'e — support 
from  the  pariah.  Bitter  necessity  compelled  John 
Burnie  to  dispose  of  the  lease  of  the  little  home- 
stead, which  had  sheltered  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him.  The  poor  houseless  ones  had 
now  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads ;  but  Allen-Grey 
threw  open  his  hospitable  doors  to  them,  and  be- 
neath his  roof  they  found  rest  from  life's  pitiless 
storms.  But  a  few  weeks  had  passed,  when  Al- 
len Grey  atked  Rose  to  become  his  wife — telling 
her  that  he  had  loved  her  long,  and  that  fear  of 
a  refusal,  which  would  "  kill  him,"  ho  said,  had 
kept  him  silent. 

Startled,  overpowered,  deeply  pained  at  this 
disclosure,  the  broken-hearted  girl  could  only  lift 
her  hands  to  Heaven  and  bless  him  for  his  good- 
ness to  her  parents  and  herself,  while  she  simply 
told  him  that  she  could  never  love  him.  But  the 
old  man  returned,  "  that  she  would  crown  him 
with  joy  if  she  gave  him  her  hand,  regarding 
him  with  the  affection  a  daughter  would  feel  for 
a  fond  father." 

Rose  looked  at  her  helpless  parents ;  entreat- 
ingly  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  her,  while  their 
silence  pleaded  more  than  words.  They  had  not 
sought  to  influence  their  child,  when  recently  she 
had  received  some  of  the  "  best  offers  "  in  Duni- 
vor,  which  was  the  marvel  of  all  the  young 
maidens  in  the  village.  Now  want  veiled  their 
eyes  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  union  of  their 
child  with  a  man  of  nearly  sixty  ;  and  when, 
with  an  expression  of  agony  flitting  across  her 
face,  she  asked  for  time  to  consider,  they  re- 
plied that  she  ought  not  to  keep  their  kind  friend 
and  benefactor  in  suspense.  With  a  gasping 
sob  she  asked  for  three  days. 

Three  days !  three  days ! — what  sorrow  and 
joy,  what  hope  and  despair,  what  death  and  life 
cross  the  threshold  of  existence  in  that  brief 
span.  Rose  had  asked  for  that  thort  delay,  for 
she  had  a  presentiment  that  before  many  hours 
news  would  come  to  her  of  the  laird,  that  would 
affect  her  destiny.  It  came  with  the  dawn  of  an- 
other day,  and  with  it  brought  her  doom  ! 


Dame  Margaret  herself,  all  excitement  and  de- 
light, came  over  to  the  cottage  to  communicate 
the  glad  tidings.  A  number  of  workmen  had 
come  all  the  way  from  London  to  put  the  castle 
in  complete  repair,  and  furniture  and  hangings 
for  the  drawing  rooms  were  to  arrive  from  Paris. 
"  Between  oursels,"  continued  the  housekeeper, 
"  as  soon  as  the  )'ear's  mourning  is  over  for  Mas- 
ter Robert,  the  laird. is  to  come  home  with  a  braw 
young  bride,  a  great  lady  with  muckly  gear." 

While  Dame  Margaret  was  still  speaking,  Rose 
passed  out  unperceived.  The  bright,  warm  sun- 
shine streamed  down  upon  her  uncovered  head, 
as  she  fled  through  the  garden,  crushing  the  fair 
young  roses  under  her  feet.  She  knew  not 
whither  she  was  going,  she  only  wished  to  be 
alone  where  none  could  witness  her  suffering  ; 
but  nature  had  been  too  severely  tried,  and  when 
she  reached  the  gate,  she  uttered  a  low  cry  of 
despair  and  fell  down  insensible.  There  she  was 
found  soon  after  by  Dame  Margaret. 

When  the  wretched  girl  recovered,  she  started 
wildly  up  with  a  fixed,  bewildered  gaze,  but  as 
one  by  one  she  recognized  each  fond  face  bend- 
ing over  her,  rushingly  swept  over  her  mind  the 
memory  of  her  great  sorrow.  Without  a  word 
she  sank  back  upon  the  pillow,  closing  her  eyes 
to  her  mother's  loving  gaze. 

"Rose,  my  sweet  bairn,  ye  must  turn  and  sleep 
a  little,"  said  her  anxious  parent,  "ye  look  very 
fuint,  a  gude  rest  will  make  ye  weel  again." 

"  0  that  I  could  gb  to  sleep  !"  sighed  the  suf- 
ferer ;  and  those  who  moved  noiselessly  away 
from  the  bedside  knew  not  that  the  sleep  she 
longed  for  was  that  which  knows  no  waking. 

In  a  little  while  she  was  left  alone.  Then  did 
she  reproach  herself  for  having  believed  that 
she  was  loved  by  the  Laird  of  Dhu — for  having 
gone  on  from  day  to  day  feeding  hope  with  the 
memory  of  those  treasured  words — "  Rose,  my 
own  beloved  one," — words  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  her  peace.  "  How  could  he  love  one 
like  me  ?"  she  sighed — "  I,  a  poor,  ignorant 
peasant  girl — he  so  great,  so  learned,  so  noble." 

"  She  loved  as  woman  ever  loves — 
And  deemed  him  far  above  her." 

For  dreary  hours  she  lay  there  cold  and  still 
and  motionless.  At  intervals  her  mother  would 
enter  the  room,  and  thinking  that  her  darling 
still  slept,  she  would  steal  softly  out  again.  The 
evening  wore  on.  Suddenly  the  merry  laughter 
of  children  at  play  was  borne  to  her  ear  by  the 
merciful  breeze  that  blew  in  at  the  open  case- 
ment. Softly,  sweetly,  soothingly,  the  blessed 
sounds  drifted  down  into  her  lacerated  heart,  and 
dropt  like  sunshine  on  the  frozen  fountain  of  her 
tears.  Then  as  sjie  listened,  unconsciously  fold- 
ing her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  she  wept. 

"I  have  deserved  thy  chastening  rod!"  she 
cried.  "  I  reared  an  altar  in  my  heart,  placed  an 
image  there  and  knelt  to  it  day  and  night — now 
the  idol  is  cast  down  and  broken,  the  altar  a  ruin. 
Father,  forgive  me,  for  I  have  sinned  !" 

She  rose  up  on  the  morrow  with  the  resolve  in 
her  heart  to  immolate  herself  for  her  parents' 
sake,  and  for  his  who  left  his  happiness  at  her 
disposal.  With  a  "  great  calm  "  in  her  soul 
she  knelt  beside  her  aged  lover,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  innocence  and  truth  resting  like  a 
"  halo  of  sanctity  "  on  her  upturned  face,  she 
told  him  that  she  was  unworthy  of  him.  Then 
bowing  her  head,  while  a  burning  flush  flitted 
over  her  sad  countenance,  she  said  : 

"  I  once  loved  another — dearly.  He  is  noth- 
ing to  me  now.  It  is  not  love  that  I  can  give 
you — that  was  lost  on  him — but  gratitude,  rever- 
ence, undying  affection." 

"My  poor,  poor  bairn!"  he  exclaimed  with 
emotion,  laying  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  bowed 
head,  and  then  pressing  that  dear  head  to  his 
heart.  "  Here  shall  ye  find  rest  frae  this  warld's 
cauld  sorrows." 

He  knew  not,  nor  asked  not  who  that  "other" 
was,  but,  with  deep  feeling  and  a  look  of  inex- 
pressible delight,  he  led  her  to  her  parents. 
Folded  to  theirhearts,  she  received  their  blessing. 

"  Our  bairn  asked  for  three  days  to  think  o' 
our  gude  Allen's  proposal,"  said  John  Burnie, 
turning  to  his  wife,  "  we  Iittl3  thought  that  at  the 
end  o'  that  time  she  wad  be  his  bride." 

It  was  the  wish  of  all  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  to  the  marriage,  and  the  following  day  was 
appointed  for  tlieir  union.  The  next  day  was 
tho  Sabbath.  Rose  answered  the  toll  of  the  bell 
that  echoed  over  the  hills,  and  placing  her  hand 
in  Allen  Grey's,  they  set  forth — he  with  the  look 
of  one  who  is  about  possessing  a  long-sought 
treasure — she  with  a  tranquillity  over  her  which 
had  the  semblance  of  resignation.  The  glory  of 
summer  was  all  around  them,  the  melody  of  na- 


ture filled  tho  air,  and  their  way  led  through  a 
wilderness  of  flowers  that  bent  beneath  their  bur- 
den of  pearly  dewdrops.  Pitying  eyes  followed 
the  young  bride  as  htr  husband  led  her  from  the 
altar,  and  as  whispered  words  of  dissatisfaction 
went  round,  more  than  one  lip  repeated  the  oft- 
quoted  comparison  of  May  and  December. 

The  summer  passed  on.  Very  pale  and  calm 
was  the  sweet  face  of  the  young  wife  as  she  went 
about  her  household  duties  ;  and  when  uncon- 
sciously her  old  unhappy  feeling  would  steal 
upon  her,  then  her  only  refuge  was  in  prayer.  But 
a  few  weeks  went  by  when  she  observed  a  change 
coming  over  her  husband,  his  health  was  evident- 
ly declining,  while  ho  grew  sad  and  silent  in  her 
presence.  One  day  he  was  too  feeble  to  leave 
his  room,  and  with  tears  she  implored  him  to 
send  to  Dunivor  for  a  physician. 

"  Speak  na  fflair  about  it,  Rose,"  said  he,  "the 
tander  care  o'  my  sweet  wife  is  a'  that  I  uosire." 

Rose  now  seldom  went  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  farm  ;  and  Dame  Margaret  being  on  a 
visit  to  her  friends  in  Ayrshire,  she  rarely  heard 
any  news  from  the  castle.  Before  long,  however, 
there  were  rumors  afloat  of  the  marriage  of  the 
laird  to  the  daughter  of  an  English  nobleman. 

One  still  afternoon  in  autumn,  Rose  happy  at 
seeing  her  husband's  health  improving  under  her 
kind  nursing,  wrapped  her  plaid  about  her,  and 
obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  she  bent  her  steps 
towards  the  green  pastures  where  she  had  herded 
her  flock  in  by-gone  days.  She  paused  involun- 
tarily when  she  found  herself  on  the  sjjot  where 
she  had  first  met  the  Laird  of  Dhu,  and  as  her 
eyes  wandered  over  the  scene,  she  beheld  afar 
the  white  towers  of  his  ancestral  halls  rising  up 
against  the  translucent  atmosphere.  Agitating 
memories  swept  over  her  shrinking  soul,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  recollection  that  one  year  ago 
that  day  she  had  last  beheld  him — and  when  he 
called  her  his  "  beloved  one,"  Allen  Grey,  like 
the  messenger  of  fate,  camo  between  them  for- 
ever. A  sudden  faintncss  camo  over  her,  and 
she  sank  down  on  tbe  damp  turf  at  the  foot  of 
an  ancient  ash  tree. 

" I  thought  that  I  had  cast  this  love  aside!" 
she  cried  in  accents  of  despair.  "  God  help  me  ! 
God  help  me !" 

Bowing  her  head  and  closing  her  eyes,  she 
waited  to  have  the  storm  pass  over  her  soul — 
after  that  she  knew  there  would  come  a  calm. 
She  sat  there  long,  the  sad  wind  moaning 
through  tho  trees,  and  the  sere  autumn  leaves 
drifting  down  from  the  yellow  boughs  of  the  grand 
old  tree,  and  covering  her  as  with  a  shroud. 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  with  faltering  steps 
sought  her  home.  As  she  was  entering  the  cot- 
tage she  was  met  by  the  village  surgeon  who  had 
come  foriyard  to  meet  her.  Taking  her  hand  he 
led  her  aside  from  the  door,  while  he  addressed  her 
in  an  agitated  manner,  which  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  control — "  sudden  death  "  was  all  that 
came  to  her  ears,  and  breaking  from  him  she 
rushed  into  the  cottage.  There  in  the  chair 
where  she  had  so  lately  left  him,  she  beheld  all 
that  was  mortal  of  her  husband.  He  had  just 
breathed  his  last.  Regardless  of  all  present,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  before  the  dead,  and  with  re- 
morse and  sorrow  welling  up  in  her  heart,  she 
cried  : 

"  I  have  killed  him  with  my  coldness  !  Often 
have  I  seen  him  turn  upon  me  a  look  of  yearn- 
ing love,  which  I  could  not  return — then  his  half- 
stifled  sighs  would  come  home  to  ray  heart, 
while  I  answered  his  devotion  with  forced  aflcc- 
tion.  Allen,  you  are  now  in  heaven,  and  you 
know  how  I  have  straggled  against  the  wild,  sin- 
ful love  that  came  between  us.  O,  sainted  spirit 
of  my  husband,  behold  my  repentance  !"  Fall- 
ing back  overcome,  she  was  borne  from  the  room. 

Before  many  days  Allen  Grey  slept  in  the 
kirkyard  at  Dunivor.  After  that  Rose  glided 
through  the  house  like  a  shadow  ;  even  in  the 
presence  of  her  parents  she  was  silent  and  ab- 
stracted. Six  dreary  weeks  had  passed  away. 
The  day  had  been  unusually  fine  for  the  season, 
and  Rose,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  sunset, 
wandered  through  the  garden,  her  spirit  .soothed 
by  the  serenity  and  loveliness  of  the  evening. 
She  lingered  long  beneath  the  gloaming,  and  at 
length,  when  about  returning  to  the  cottage,  her 
steps  were  arrested  by  hearing  her  name  pro- 
nounced. At  that  voice  she  turned  and  beheld 
the  Laird  of  Dhu  hastening  towards  her.  Tho 
thrill  of  joy  unspeakable  that  shot  through  her 
heart,  instantly  gave  place  to  feelings  of  intoler- 
able anguish.  Her  next  impulse  was  to  flee 
from  his  presence,  but  some  irresistible  influence 
deprived  her  of  the  power  to  move. 

"  Rose  !"  he  exclaimed  reproachfully,  "  is  this 


the  welcome  you  have  for  me  after  our  long 
separation  1" 

Rose  was  deadly  pale,  her  eyes  were  turned 
away,  her  lips  trembled,  but  she  continued  silent. 

"  I  respect  your  sorrow,"  ho  resumed,  glanc- 
ing at  her  mourning  garb,  "  but  I  know  the  holy, 
filial  love  that  prompted  you  to  sacrifice  your- 
self— "  He  paused,  and  after  a  few  moments  ho 
continued  in  a  voice  of  blended  tendcmess  and 
emotion,  "  Tho  sudden  illness  of  my  brother 
compelled  me  to  leave  you — his  loss  kept  me 
still  longer  away.  This  was  a  selfimposcd  pen  - 
ancc,  for  in  those  sorrowing  days  I  would  not  al- 
low myself  the  delight  of  being  near  you.  Need 
I  say  your  image  never  forsook  me?  Regardless 
of  tho  importunities  of  my  friends  to  form  a 
union  with  a  lady  whose  wealth  and  rank  had  no 
charms  for  rae,  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
London  when  I  learned  by  accident  of  your  mar- 
riage. I  am  hero  now  to  nsk  you  to  become  my 
wife,  my  life's  sweet  companion.  Rose,  my  own 
beloved  one !" 

As  her  soul  answered  that  call  which  had 
echoed  through  its  secret  chambers  for  weary 
months,  her  eyes  turned  upon  him  with  a  look 
that  spoke  volumes,  then  suddenly,  with  a  cry  of 
intense  joy,  she  fled  to  him  to  be  caught  weeping 
to  his  heart. 

"Rose,  Rose,  my  bairn  !  ye  should  na  hae  wan- 
dered away  frae  hame  in  this  manner.  How 
foolish  o'  my  litsk  wife  to  fa'  asleep  in  the  open 
air.  Ye  look  like  ane  o'  the  babes  in  the  wood 
covered  over  with  leaves." 

Thus  aroused,  the  sleeper  started  up  and 
looked  hastily  and  inquiringly  around.  Tbe 
beatific  smile  that  lingered  on  her  face  vanished  ; 
tho  spell  was  broken  as  she  gazed  with  a  bewil- 
dered look  on  her  husband. 

"  It  was  all  a  dream  !"  she  murmured,  leaning 
for  support  against  the  giant  tree  beneath  whose 
shade,  in  tho  magic  realms  of  dreamland,  she  no 
longer  bore  the  cross,  while  her  brow  was  encir- 
cled with  the  crown  of  glory. 

"  Look,  Rose  !"  he  cried,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Castle  Dhu.  "  Ye  are  no  asleep  yet ! 
See  tho  bonfires  blazing  on  a'  tho  hill.  The  laird 
with  his  beautiful  bride  will  be  hame  again  in  his 
auld  castle  a  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  goes 
down,  and  it  is  now  sinking  behind  the  hills. 
When  some  o'  the  neebors  came  in  this  after- 
noon and  told  the  news,  and  asked  me  to  join  in 
the  great  doings  at  the  village,  though  I  could 
na  do  that,  I  felt  sae  wool  that  I  came  in  search 
o'  my  bonnie  bird." 

At  this  moment  a  glad  shout  rose  up  from  the 
valley,  which  was  prolonged  by  a  thousand 
echoes.  Exclaiming  that  the  laird  was  coming, 
Allen  hastened  his  trembling  companion  forward, 
observing  not,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
the  death-like  paleness  of  her  countenance. 
They  had  scarcely  reached  the  road  that  led  to 
the  castle  when  the  carriage  appeared  in  view, 
drawn  by  a  band  of  young  men,  sons  of  the  ten- 
antry. A  numerous  retiiiuo  of  the  villagers  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear.  Tho  departing  sun  shed  a 
rosy  light  over  the  scene,  and  every  regal  hill  was 
crowned  with  splendor.  At  the  request  of  the 
laird  the  carriage  was  stopped,  as  he  wished  his 
beautiful  bride  to  view  the  scene  from  a  favor- 
able point  of  view.  But  she  was  alike  insensible 
to  the  varied  and  enchanting  scenery,  and  the 
charms  of  his  eloquence.  With  an  inclination 
of  her  stately  head  she  signified  her  wish  that 
the  carriage  should  go  on. 

"  Dearest  Elizabeth,"  he  said  in  atone  of  much 
feeling,  "see,  that  young  girl  has  fainted  away 
in  the  arms  of  the  old  man,  who  seems  unable  to 
support  her.  We  may  bo  able  to  render  them 
some  assistance — " 

"  She  is  only  a  common  peasant,  they  are 
enough  hero  to  attend  to  her,"  she  returned  cold- 
ly, casting  an  indifferent  look  at  the  insensible 
Rose,  whose  face  was  turned  from  them.  "  You 
know,  Donald,"  she  continued,  "how  fatigued 
I  am  after  our  long  journey,  and  the  wild  shout- 
ing of  these  people  is  most  distressing.  Let  us 
not  be  detained  any  longer." 

As  the  carriage  moved  forward,  another  shout 
uprose,  and  the  haughty  beauty  sunk  languidly 
back  in  her  seat,  while  Donald  Dhu  remained 
m.oody  and  silent,  a  shadow  gathering  on  his 
brow,  which  no  ray  of  hope  ever  dispelled. 

A  succession  of  entertainments  were  given  at 
the  castle,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  fair 
mistress  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  But 
the  Laird  of  Dhu  closed  his  heart  to  the  festivi- 
ties around  him,  while  he  secretly  repented  his 
union  with  one  who  had  no  sympathy  in  com- 
mon with  him,  who  even  then  pined  for  the  world 
of  fashion  where  she  was  the  star  on  whom  all 
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were  gazing  with  admiration.  Then  as  he 
mourned  with  a  cureless  pain,  the  image  of  his 
lost  Rose  haunted  each  dreary  hour. 

"  What  demon,"  he  sighed,  "  tempted  me  to 
forsake  her,  when,  child  as  she  was,  I  would 
have  made  her  mine  forever?  Had  I  but  looked 
on  that  angel  face  again,  pride— my  worst  ene- 
my, the  enemy  of  all  humankind — would  not 
have  barred  the  gates  ot  my  heaven  of  happi- 
ness upon  me.  The  eleventh  hour  is  past.  It  is 
now  too  late  for  repentance." 

After  weeks  of  prostration,  Rose  appeared 
once  more  among  the  loving  little  circle  at  the 
fireside.  The  remorse  which  she  had  felt  in  her 
dream  at  the  supposed  death  of  her  husband, 
was  often  present  in  her  heart  when  she  wit- 
nessed his  untiring  love  and  devotion  through 
her  weary  illness.  She  had  ceased  to  repine, 
and  peace  filled  her  soul,  which  knew  unrest  no 
more.  For  with  a  true  spirit  of  submission,  she 
humbly  resigned  herself  to  the  will  of  God,  say- 
ing, "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,  0  Lord  !" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DATE  TREE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

BT   HOWARD   LIVIK08T0N. 

Within  the  undefined  boundaries  of  "Long 
Ago "  there  stood  a  tree,  near  which  almost 
every  passer-by  would  stop,  look  upward  and 
thoughtfully  examine  the  unwonted  sight.  It 
was  at  the  comer  of  what  are  now  Orleans  and 
Dauphine  Streets,  in  New  Orleans.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  other  tree  of  that  description  in  the 
whole  State  of  Louisiana.  It  was  an  enormous 
date  tree,  always  barren  and  with  scanty  foliage, 
and  sighing  in  the  breeze  like  a  perturbed  spirit. 
No  one  knew  how  long  the  tree  had  been  planted. 
The  very  "  oldest  inhabitant  "  remembered  it 
from  a  child.  The  retired  sea-captains,  who  had 
brought  whole  cargoes  of  dates  from  Smyrna, 
would  gather  around  the  strange  tree  and  count 
its  knobs  and  excrescences,  and  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  implanting  foreign  fruit-trees  upon  American 
soil. 

Laugh  as  they  might,  not  one  of  them  would 
have  touched  the  ugly,  knotted  trunk,  nor  even 
one  of  its  branches,  any  more  than  they  would 
the  sacred  wood  of  the  cross ;  for  this  tree  had  a 
deep  mystery  attached  to  it — and  our  ancestors 
respected  mysteries  much  more  than  their  pry- 
ing, carious  and  meddling  descendants,  who  lay 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  relics  of  old  and 
time-honored  superstitions.  So  the  tree  stood 
through  long  years — an  object  of  reverence  even 
— for  men  sometimes  reverence  mysteries  that 
cannot  be  unfolded. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1727,  when  Louis- 
iana was  under  the  French  government,  a  ship- 
of-war  belonging  to  that  nation  arrived  at  New 
Orleans.  From  this  vessel  came  forth  a  proud, 
haughty-looking  stranger,  attended  by  a  single 
servant.  He  wore  the  Turkish  dress,  and  his 
complexion  and  mien  denoted  that  it  was  no  dis- 
guise, bnt  that  he  was  a  veritable  follower  of  the 
prophet. 

The  French  governor,  Perier,  received  the 
stranger  with  the  greatest  possible  distinction. 
It  would  seem  that  he  was  expected  by  Perier  ; 
for  a  house  standing  near  where  the  date  tree  af- 
terwards stood,  was  ready  for  his  occupancy,  and 
thither  the  governor  conducted  him.  It  was  a 
lone  house,  far  from  any  other  dwellings,  small 
but  well  kept,  and  the  garden  belonging  to  it  was 
also  in  good  taste. 

Many  were  tlie  conjectures  of  the  inhabitants, 
when  they  found  that  the  stranger's  abode  was 
likely  to  bt  permanent  among  them.  He  and 
his  servant  lived  in  the  greatest  seclusion  ;  and 
even  had  they  been  often  seen,  no  information 
could  be  elicited  from  them,  as  they  could  speak 
no  other  language  save  their  own. 

No  one  doubted,  however,  that  the  haughty 
Turk  was  a  prisoner  of  state,  and  although  the 
governor  resolutely  discouraged  any  conversa- 
tion leading  to  the  subject,  yet  the  popular  mind 
seemed  to  be  made  up  that  the  stranger  was  a 
brother  of  the  sultan,  or  some  great  personage 
belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  had  claimed  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  For  some  political  view  it  might 
have  been  expedient  for  France  to  retain  the 
stranger;  for  even  when  called  on  by  the  sultan 
to  deliver  him  up,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  de- 
mand. This  story  was  privately  circulated ;  but 
whether  true  or  not  can  never,  probably,  be  fully 
known. 

Like  the  secret  of  the  man  with  the  iron  mask. 


when  all  the  actors  of  the  event  have  passed 
away,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  outward 
and  acknowledged  fact,  while  the  real  secret,  and 
the  motives  that  induced  it,  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave  with  those  who  have  "  died  and  made 
no  sign." 

For  nearly  twelve  months  the  stranger  had  re- 
mained among  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans, 
bat  not  of  them.  Stem,  solitary  and  haughty, 
he  recognized  the  courtesies  of  no  human  being. 
The  French  children  danced  and  played  near  his 
garden,  when  their  nurses  took  them  out  to  walk, 
but  he  never  looked  nor  smiled.  Even  to  his 
own  attendant  he  was  never  known  to  speak ; 
and  the  patient,  silent  youth  served  him  with  a 
devotion  worthy  of  a  king,  and  never  received 
the  notice  which  a  king  might  bestow. 

A  dark,  stormy  night  had  commenced,  and 
rain  and  bail,  thunder  and  tTghtning,  sent  the 
people  shuddering  and  scared  to  their  houses. 
Never  was  there  such  a  tempest.  The  rattle, 
long,  loud  and  deep,  of  the  thunder,  the  dashing 
of  hail-stones  upon  the  glass,  and  the  dreary 
sound  of  the  wind,  were  enhanced  by  the  fearful 
barking  of  dogs,  such  as  was  never  before  heard. 
A  belated  individual,  who  reached  his  home  at 
midnight,  saw  sights  amidst  the  storm  which 
staggered  him  in  regard  to  superstitions  to  which 
he  had  always  denied  credence  ;  while  the  friend 
who  heard  him  relate  the  circumstances  the  next 
day,  dryly  told  him  not  to  mix  his  Santa  Cruz 
stronger  than  half-and-half  the  next  time. 

This  friend  was  far  from  his  own  home  on  the 
night  of  the  storm,  and  Martin  Pratz's  sister,  who 
kept  his  house,  had  entreated  him  to  remain  with 
her,  and  not  attempt  returning.  Anxious  for 
her  brother's  safety,  she  and  the  friend  had  set 
up  to  await  his  return,  and  his  wild  manner,  red 
eyes  and  strange  accounts,  all  induced  them  to 
believe  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  They 
got  him  oflT  to  his  room  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
all  night  he  was  crying  out  loudly  in  his  sleep,  or 
pacing  the  floor  with  disordered  steps. 

His  story,  freed  from  the  incoherences  which 
he  uttered,  seemed  to  be  this  :  While  the  storm 
was  raging  loudest,  and  when  it  seemed,  as  ho 
said,  that  every  dog  in  New  Orleans  was  concen- 
trating his  powers  into  one  long,  horrible  yell  or 
howl,  he  was  quite  near  the  water.  Out  in  the 
bay  the  flashes  of  lightning  showed  him  an 
object  that  looked  like  a  vessel,  but  unlike  one 
which  he  had  ever  seen  before.  He  watched  it 
by  the  fitful  light,  until  it  rushed  to  his  mind  that 
he  had  heard  an  old  fisherman  say  that  there  was 
a  strange  sail  in  the  bay  of  Barataria  a  few  days 
before,  and  that  he  had  come  to  shore  hastily,  as 
he  thought  it  was  a  pirate  ship. 

Pratz  had  thought  little  of  the  old  man's  story, 
believing  it  to  be  only  the  coinage  of  his  own 
imagination.  Now  he  recalled  it,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  object  before  him,  rocking,  pitch- 
ing and  floundering  in  the  foam,  as  every  flash 
revealed  it,  was  nothing  less  than  the  fisherman's 
piratical  ship. 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  giving  any  alarm  to 
the  pilots,  for  no  human  power  could  save  a  ves- 
sel in  that  terrible  storm,  and  Pratz  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home  without  any  compunction 
of  wrong  doing  in  leaving  the  strange  craft  to  a 
fate  absolutely  inevitable. 

As  he  took  a  short  cut  across  some  unoccupied 
land,  he  had  to  pass  through  a  portion  of  Or- 
leans Street.  He  had  been  quite  near  the  soli- 
tary house  where  the  supposed  prisoner  of  state 
was  secluded,  and  was  getting  on  towards  a  more 
densely  populated  quarter,  when  he  observed 
something  in  the  distance  which  took  from  him 
the  power  of  speech  or  motion. 

Involuntarily  he  stepped  aside,  for  it  was  ap- 
proaching towards  him,  and  by  the  lightning 
that  was  now  incessant,  ho  saw  a  procession 
troop  past,  of. strange,  unearthly-looking  beings 
— a  sight  that  made  him  hold  his  breath,  and  lit- 
erally raised  the  hair  upon  his  head. 

No  peaceful  band  of  benighted  peasants  re- 
turning to  their  homos,  no  assemblage  of  quiet 
citizens  belated  at  some  gathering  and  walking 
together  through  the  storm  for  companionship 
under  its  terror.'*,  hut  dtirk,  fierce-looking  beings 
with  fiery  looks,  and  heavy,  trarapirij^  feet,  and 
something  {;Iii,tering  u|)on  every  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon.  They  passed  on,  and  he 
distinctly  heard  their  footsteps  in  the  distance 
until  he  supposed  they  were  near  the  Turk's 
house,  lit  the  corner  of  the  two  streets. 

"  Some  of  the  many  French  military  cotiijia- 
nies  out  on  parade  and  overtaken  by  the  storm,  ' 
murmured  his  friend  to  Martin's  sister. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  cease,  Pierre  !"  answered 
Martin.      "  Believe  me,  I  am  neither  drunk  nor 


crazy,  but  in  full  possession  of  my  senses.  To- 
morrow, when  the  tide  sets  inward,  I  fancy  there 
will  be  fragments  enough  from  that  accursed 
vessel  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not  in  error." 

The  next  morning  arose  as  radiantly  bright  as 
if  no  storm  had  ever  visited  the  earth.  It  bad 
cleared  off  between  two  and  three,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  had  sprung  up,  that  had  partly  dried  the 
roads.  Martin  sprang  from  his  bed  and  chal- 
leged  Pierre  to  a  walk  before  breakfast,  to  see 
what  the  storm  had  done.  They  went  through 
the  uninhabited  part  of  Orleans  Street,  and  were 
proceeding  towards  the  water,  when  Martin  sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

"  Here  is  the  very  tree  behind  which  I  stood 
last  night  for  that  procession  of  demons  to 
goby." 

"  Sacre  1  you  are  right,"  answered  his  friend. 
"  Look  there  !  There  are  the  marks  of  feet  in  the 
road,  as  if  an  army  had  passed  over  it.  The  fel- 
lows marched  well,  even  if  they  had  Beelzebub 
at  their  head.  Every  track  is  as  true  as  if 
marked  in  regular  distances  by  a  twelve-inch 
rule." 

They  went  on,  following  the  tracks.  There 
were  no  return  traces,  and  they  concluded  that 
the  midnight  regiment  must  have  gone  another 
way,  or  vanished  in  the  air. 

"  The  old  Turk  is  not  up  yet,"  said  Pierre,  as 
he  marked  the  close-shut  windows  and  smoke- 
less chimney. 

As  they  were  about  to  turn  the  corner,  a  white 
dove  flew  down  into  the  garden  and  alighted  on 
a  spot  which  seemed  to  have  been  recently  dug. 
It  presented  the  appearance  of  a  new-made 
grave.  The  dove  was  a  well-known  pet  of  the 
mysterious  stranger  and  his  attendant.  The 
two  friends  looked  at  each  other  steadily. 

"  What's  to  be  done  V  asked  Pierre. 

"  We  must  give  notice  to  the  governor  at  once. 
There  has  been  some  evil  deed  here,  and  by  those 
bloody  ruffians  that  I  saw  last  night." 

The  governor  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the 
spot.  The  house  was  found  deserted,  but  no 
marks  of  any  violence  having  been  committed. 
No  clue  could  be  found  which  would  lead  to  any 
conclusion.  Under  the  last  layer  of  gravel  that 
covered  the  mysterious  grave,  was  a  marble  tab- 
let, of  which  learned  men  pronounced  its  in- 
scription to  be  in  Arabic  ;  and  when  spring  came 
there  struggled  up  from  the  spot  a  foreign-look- 
ing tree,  which  grew  and  spread,  bat  never  at- 
tained to  beauty  or  fruitfulness. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  tree  was  still  stand- 
ing. Perhaps  it  still  looks  down  upon  the  spot 
where  rested  the  heart  which  held  some  deep,  un- 
fathomable mystery.  The  inscription  on  the 
marble  tablet  was  deciphered  thus  : 

"  The  justice  of  Heaven  is  satisfied,  and  the 
date  tree  shall  grow  on  the  traitor's  tomb.  The  sub- 
lime Emperor  of  the  Faithful,  the  supporter  of 
the  faith,  the  omnipotent  master  and  sultan  of 
the  world,  has  redeemed  his  vow.  God  is  great, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.     Allah  !" 


The  midnight  vessel  was  never  seen  again. 
Whether  it  weathered  the  storm  and  bore  back  the 
fearful  testimony  of  the  deed,  or  was  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  billows  that  brought  no  fragment  to 
the  shore,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  will  it  ever  be 
known  until  earth  and  sea  give  up  their  dead. 

«    mmm    I 

liOOKINU  IKTO  HIS  FUTIRE. 

The  followmg  letter  was  written  by  the  empe- 
ror, Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
18.35,  when  he  was  but  27  3  cars  of  age.  It  is  al- 
most prophetic,  and  lets  one  into  much  that 
seems  at  present  mysterious  : 

"  As  to  my  position,  believe  me,  I  understand 
it  fully,  although  it  is  very  complicated.  I  feel 
that,  as  ijet,  1  am  only  known  by  my  name,  not 
by  my  rteeils.  /  ant  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  a  demo- 
crat by  natvre  and  by  opinion.  1  owe  all  to  in- 
heritance, and  acquire  everything  from  election. 
Courted  by  some  for  my  name,  by  others  for  my 
title — taxed  with  personal  ambition  as  soon  as  1 
step  beyond  my  accustomed  sphere — accused  of 
apathy  and  inditleience  il  1  remain  quiet — in 
short,  insjiiring  both  liberalists  and  absolutists 
with  fear  because  of  the  iiifiueuce  of  my  name,  I 
have  no  political  friends  but  among  those  who, 
accustomed  to  the  caprices  of  fortune,  think  that 
by  some  chance  1  may  once  day  be  useful. 
It  is  because  1  see  all  the  difficulties  that  would 
impede  my  progress  in  the  beyinniny  of  any  ca- 
reer that  1  have  made  it  a  rule  to  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  my  heart,  my  reason  and  my  conve- 
nience, and  never  to  regard  any  consideration  of 
secondary  importance  when  I  believe  I  am  act- 
ing for  the  giiieriil  interest;  in  short,  to  walk  in 
a  straight  line,  wiiliout  heeding  at  all  the  difficul- 
ties iliat  obstruct  my  path." 

1     ^w^     > 

There  are  few  persons  who,  if  they  choose  to 
reflect  on  their  past  lives,  will  not  say  that  had 
they  saved  all  those  little  sums  which  they  have 
spent  unnecessarily,  they  might  at  present  have 
been  masters  of  a  competent  fortune. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WOOED  AND  WON, 


BT    MRS.    B.    C.   BUBSELL. 

The  sun  waned  softly  over  Holmes  Lea,  light- 
ing up  the  rocky  cliffs  and  topmost  boughs  that 
shaded  the  lowlands,  and  the  cold  gray  clouds 
anchored  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  broad  green 
shoulders  of  the  hills.  Down  in  the  moist  hol- 
lows a  faint  shadow,  like  the  ghost  of  twilight, 
crept  on  tiptoe,  waiting  for  the  sunshine  to  be 
gone,  and  in  the  blossoming  lanes,  deep  hidden 
under  shade  of  beech  and  oak,  a  warm  tinted 
gloom,  full  of  dewy  odors,  and  tremulous  voices 
of  brooks,  and  soft  trill  of  belated  robins,  had 
already  laid  itself  to  sleep,  forgetting  the  depart- 
ing daylight  in  dreams  of  the  coming  morning. 

On  the  slope  of  a  hill,  facing  the  setting  sun, 
stood  a  low,  rambling  wooden  house,  much  out 
of  repair,  with  splendid  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees  behind,  the  rich  remains  of  better  days,  but 
a  waste  of  uncultivated  fields  and  fallen  fences, 
stretching  over  the  slopes  and  deep  valleys 
around.  In  the  large  old  parlor,  fronting  the 
street  and  the  sunset,  stood  a  man  and  woman 
looking  abstractedly  out  upon  the  landscape  that 
opened  like  a  rich  picture  from  the  vine-draped 
window.  For  full  ten  minutes  neither  had 
spoken,  but  at  length  the  former  roused  himself 
and  turned  towards  his  companion. 

"  You  must  love  this  scene,  Esther !" 

"  I  do  love  it  beyond  any  other,"  the  girl  re- 
plied, looking  up  suddenly,  while  the  sunlight 
flashed  on  her  bright  hair,  and  lit  up  the  white 
forehead  it  shaded.  "  I  do  love  it,  and  it  grows 
dearer  and  fairer  with  every  season." 

"And  would  no  other  content  you  ?"  he  asked, 
looking  with  a  tender  significance  into  her  face, 
and  laying  his  own  hand  on  the  white  one  among 
the  vine  leaves. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek, 
but  an  added  dignity  in  her  whole  manner. 

"  Could  you  be  contented  to  look  on  Bracsido 
as  its  mistress,  and  the  best  treasure  its  master 
possessed,"  he  urged,  more  passionately,  taking 
the  hand  in  his  and  stooping  to  kiss  it. 

"  You  do  me  great  honor,"  she  said,  gently, 
drawing  her  hand  away  ;  "  but  I  must  not  listen 
to  you.  Forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  not  to  mention 
it  again.  I  dare  say  you  will  look  at  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  when  you  reflect  dispassionately." 

"  I  can  never  see  it  difl'erently,"  he  answered, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  disappointment.  "  It  is  no 
sudden  passion." 

"And  yet  you  are  rich,  flattered,  fortunate  in 
every  respect,  while  I  am  but  a  poor  woman, 
coixtent  to  work  hard  for  my  subsistence,  and 
quite  out  of  the  path  of  fashion  and  favor.  You 
should  Seek  a  more  equal  alliance,  Mr.  Sylvester." 

"  I  esteem  your  love  and  favor  above  all  that 
wealth  or  fashion  can  show  me,  and  I  humbly 
implore  them  of  you,  Esther,"  the  young  man 
said,  fervently.  "  I  can  wait,  I  will  promise  any- 
thing you  desire  ;  I  think  I  could  make  you  hap- 
py. If  you  would  only  try  to  love  me,  I  should 
be  the  happiest  man  in  Holmes  Lea." 

"  I  cannot  promise,  and  if  you  will  forgive  me 
I  will  tell  you  why.  I  can  never  vow  to  love 
and  honor  any  man  who  has  no  nobler  aim  in 
life  than  his  own  happiness,"  she  said,  earnestly. 
"  You  are  a  man  of  honor,  I  know,  kind  and 
true  in  your  private  relations,  but  your  character 
is  still  untried.  You  are  a  child  of  fortune,  alto- 
gether untouched  by  adversity.  I  should  have 
no  warrant  that  you  would  not  fail  when  poverty 
or  reproach  came.  The  man  that  I  can  love  and 
trust  must  have  breasted  misfortune  and  risen 
above  it ;  must  be  one  who  lives  for  duty  and 
principle,  not  for  selfish  gratification  and  idle 
praise." 

She  raised  her  head  proudly  in  the  fading  sun- 
light as  she  spoke,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a 
look  of  tender  admiration,  the  young  man  turned 
away. 

"  I  read  my  fate  in  those  words,  Esther,"  he 
said.  "  You  could  not  love  me,  and  I  should 
not  presume  to  ask  it  now.  Good-night,  dear. 
Forget  that  I  ever  troubled  you." 

"  Forget  that  we  over  spoke  other  than  as  good 
friends,  and  try  always  to  think  of  me  as  such," 
she  pleaded,  following  him  to  the  door  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  tearful  eyes. 

He  pressed  his  lii)S  reverently  to  the  hand  she' 
gave  him,  and  loading  out  his  horse,  sprung  to 
the  saddle,  and  was  soon  threading  the  network 
of  lanes  that  led  a  shorter  route  than  the  main 
road  from  Holmes  Lea  to  Bracside. 

The  darkness  and  dew  fell  softly  in  each  oth- 
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er8  arms  on  the  couch  of  fragrant  hedge  and 
boaghs  and  tender  grass,  and  up  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  stillness  beat  the  plaintive  note  of  a 
whippoorwill,  echoed  over  and  over  again  in  the 
faintest  of  cadences,  from  the  retreating  chain  of 
hills  that  looked  on  Braeside.  The  young  man 
stopped  his  horse  in  the  flowery  way,  and  taking 
off  his  cap,  looked  up  to  whore  the  stars  grew 
plainer  and  plainer  in  the  rose-touched  blue 
above.  Even  like  that  song  and  its  echoes  were 
her  words,  and  the  response  that  came  back  from 
his  own  heart.  He  was  leading  an  idle,  self-in- 
dulgent life.  How  could  any  noble-hearted  wo- 
man lay  all  her  hopes  in  his  hands  ■?  How  could 
any  one  lean  upon  such  an  improved  character 
as  his  ■?  He  put  on  his  cap  again  and  walked  his 
horse  slowly  homeward,  thinking  sadly  of  what 
a  useless  life  he  led.  No  one  was  much  the  bet- 
ter for  his  having  lived,  no  one  need  miss  him 
greatly  if  ho  were  gone.  Was  it  not  unworthy 
of  one  to  whom  so  many  gifts  of  fortune  had 
fallen,  to  live  thus'?  The  question  slept  with 
him  that  night,  and  was  at  his  side  all  the  next 
day,  whether  he  sat  within  or  rode  out  in  the 
summer  air.  He  felt  no  shame  that  a  poor 
schoolmistress  should  have  rejected  him,  but  a 
deep  pain  and  humiliation  that  she  should  con- 
sider him  unworthy  her  love. 

But  the  struggle  with  selfishness  is  no  trifle, 
and  Mark  Sylvester  soon  began  to  think  that  he 
was  no  worse  than  his  neighbors,  nor  half  so 
bad  as  many  would  be  with  his  opportunities. 
He  resolved  to  travel  and  forget  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  excitement  of  change  and  pleasure. 
To  one  who  has  youth,  wealth,  and  no  incum- 
brance, to  will  is  to  do,  and  for  nearly  a  year  the 
young  man  tasted  all  the  pleasure  of  wild  adven- 
ture, or  the  adulation  of  gay  society.  He  was 
courted  and  feted,  fair  women  smiled  upon  him 
and  almost  fell  at  his  feet  in  admiration  of  him- 
self and  his  riches  ;  men  older  and  wiser  than  he 
were  proud  and  happy  to  call  him  friend  and 
brother ;  and  a  little  satiated  with  all  his  praise, 
and  jaded  with  travel  and  dissipation,  Mark  Syl- 
vester came  back  to  Braeside,  with  a  most  excel- 
lent opinion  of  himself,  and  wondering  if  it  was 
possible  that  a  poor  country  girl,  who  taught  a 
few  children  for  her  daily  bread,  had  presumed  to 
reject  him. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  was  a  bright 
spring  Sabbath,  and  just  by  way  of  amusement 
he  walked  to  the  village  church.  There  were 
many  acquaintances  very  happy  to  see  him,  but 
the  only  person  he  was  very  curious  to  see 
walked  quietly  towards  her  pew  without  looking 
at  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  minister  rose,  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  service.  She  was  paler 
and  thinner  than  when  Mark  had  seen  her  last, 
but  the  face  had  lost  nothing  of  the  thoughtful 
sweetness  that  had  held  his  heart  in  thrall.  Was 
it  possible  ?    He  even  trembled  before  it  now  ! 

There  was  a  new  clergyman  in  place  of  the 
fat,  dozy  old  fellow  who  had  filled  the  village 
pulpit  for  twenty  years,  and  the  present  incum- 
bent was  quite  another  sort  of  person.  Very 
soon  Mark's  attention  was  completely  absorbed. 
Such  solemnity,  such  eloquent  simplicity  he  had 
never  heard  before,  and  all  his  late  vain  glorj-ing 
and  pride  melted  before  it.  Here  was  a  man 
who  knew  what  true  worth  was,  for  singularly 
enough,  his  theme  was  the  same  that  had  driven 
Mark  from  home  to  seek  forgetfulness  of  himself. 
The  nobleness  of  a  soul  tried  by  adversity,  and 
found  not  wanting  in  strength  and  purity.  The 
beauty  of  self-denial  and  labor  and  care  for  oth- 
ers' happiness. 

When  the  sermon  was  concluded  and  the 
hymn  sung,  the  minister  came  down  from  the 
pulpit  and  walked  homewards  with  Esther  Hins- 
don.  Mark  watched  them  go  up  the  steep  path 
towards  the  house,  and  saw  her  gather  a  flower 
from  the  garden  and  give  him  before  he  turned 
away.  His  heart  burned  bitterly.  Here  was  this 
stranger,  only  three  months  in  Holmes  Lea, 
gathering  the  choicest  blossom  of  the  country 
side,  while  he  could  not  even  get  one  glance 
after  so  long  an  absence.  He  forgot  all  about 
the  gay  city  belles  who  had  so  charmed  him  with 
their  flattery.  His  heart  came  back  to  its  only 
passion  like  the  spring  tide  towards  the  flowery 
shore,  and  with  the  rush  of  the  new  old  love, 
came  the  old  troublesome  thoughts  of  unworth- 
inoss  and  deep  dissatisfaction  with  himself. 

But  he  was  man  of  the  world  enough  to  hide 
his  heart  behind  a  quiet  face,  and  go  early  in  the 
week  to  call  on  Esther  Hinsdon.  The  school 
was  just  let  out  upon  the  green,  and  the  mistress 
watched  their  gambols  with  a  laughing  eye,  pull- 
ing some  more  flowers  off  the  bush  from  which 
the  minister's  had  been  gathered.    She  came  | 


forward  with  outstretched  hand  and  a  very 
cordial  welcome  on  her  lips,  as  he  went  up  the 
path.  He  took  the  hand,  wondering  that  any 
other  could  ever  have  seemed  beautiful,  and  com- 
plimented her  flowers. 

"  Do  you  think  them  very  forward  V  she 
asked.  They're  fragrant ;  perhaps  you'd  like 
some ;"  and  she  gave  him  a  whole  cluster. 

He  bent  his  face  to  them  to  hide  in  their  fra- 
grant tips  the  deep  flush  of  gratified  love,  and 
followed  her  into  the  old  parlor.  They  sat  down 
by  the  great  bay  window  and  talked  and  looked 
out  upon  the  landscape  as  in  old  times.  Her 
eyes  were  like  two  clear  springs  hid  among  the 
hills  ;  her  smile  sudden  and  sweet  as  spring  sun- 
shine out  of  a  cloud,  and  that  thoughtful,  half- 
sad  look  that  fell  like  drapery  about  her  face 
when  the  smile  was  gone — it  was  moonlight  upon 
Holmes  Lea  when  the  summer  was  deep.  Mark 
Sylvester  knew  that  so  rare  a  woman  had  never 
crossed  his  path,  and  he  knew  that  he  loved  her 
beyond  fathoming — far,  far  beyond  forgetting. 
In  the  strength  of  that  consciousness,  as  he  sat 
there  with  her,  he  felt  his  own  unworthiness,  and 
yet  a  new  scrisiition  began  to  dawn  in  his  soul. 
He  knew  that  he  could  give  her  up  to  one  more 
worthy,  and  be  glad  that  she  was  properly  mated. 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  min- 
ister coming  up  the  path,  and  rose  to  go.  She 
asked  him  to  come  again  and  tell  her  all  about 
the  gay  world  he  had  been  visiting,  and  shook 
hands  cordially  with  him  when  he  went,  though 
a  slight  flush  mantled  her  cheek  as  she  saw  the 
minister  come  up  the  garden  walk. 

Mark  had  never  dreamed  he  was  so  strong  as 
he  found  himself  to  be  that  summer.  He  had 
never  been  denied  anything  from  his  childhood 
up,  but  now  he  waited  calmly  to  see  a  stranger 
win  the  woman  he  loved  better  than  life,  and  sat 
and  talked  and  walked  with  them,  like  the  most 
indifferent  spectator.  He  could  not  keep  away, 
for  Esther  asked  him,  and  her  simplest  request 
was  law.  The  minister  asked  him,  too,  and 
seemed  glad  enough  to  have  him,  and  in  spite  of 
his  jealousy,  won  upon  him  more  ;  for  Mark 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  most 
perfect  specimen  of  a  man.  Watchful  as  he 
was.  he  had  never  detected  him  saying  or  doing 
anything  he  could  not  entirely  approve,  and  the 
best  token  of  the  man's  worth  and  purity,  was 
that  he  won  the  complete  respect  and  reverence 
of  his  rival. 

For  a  rival  Mark  was,  although  he  schooled 
his  tongue  and  his  eye  to  perfect  control,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  friend  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment. He  would  have  made  one  more  desperate 
effort  for  the  prize,  but  he  knew  Esther  loved  the 
minister,  for  she  blushed  for  the  minister,  and 
she  never  blushed  when  he  came ;  she  gave  the 
minister  her  hand,  she  had  ceased  to  do  so  for 
him ;  she  often  grew  absent  and  almost  dull 
when  the  minister  went  before  him,  though  she 
was  always  brilliant  enough  when  he  was  by. 
She  certainly  loved  him  ;  they  were  wonderfully 
fitted  for  each  other ;  what  was  he  that  he  should 
stand  in  their  way  1  He  sat  down  beneath  the 
hedge  to  think  what  it  would  really  be  to  give 
her  up,  and  forgot  that  the  dew  was  falling  and 
the  hour  was  late.  In  the  morning  his  head 
ached  violently,  and  he  could  not  rise.  By  night 
he  was  in  a  violent  fever,  and  another  day  found 
him  insensible.  He  struggled  through  a  fearful 
slough  of  pain  and  delirium,  and  came  out  on 
the  road  of  convalescence,  a  diflScult  path  at  best, 
but  very  hard  for  Mark,  in  his  lonely  state,  with- 
out mother  or  sister  or  brother  to  cheer  the  sol- 
itude, only  the  minister,  who  came  whenever  he 
could  steal  a  moment  from  other  duties  ;  and  his 
presence,  refreshing  as  it  might  have  been, 
brought  too  keen  a  pang  along  with  it  to  heal  the 
invalid.  But  Mark  knew  that  he  was  getting  up 
from  that  bed  of  sickness  a  better  man.  In  the 
long  hours  of  pain  and  loneliness  he  had  conned 
one  lesson  that  comes  sooner  or  later  to  all.  He 
knew  now  how  vain  were  youth  and  health  and 
riches,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  knowledge. 

And  as  misfortunes  beckon  each  other  to  their 
prey,  and  fly  from  afar  towards  the  spot  where 
their  mates  hover,  Mark  could  not  hope  to  be 
exempt  fi-om  the  common  lot.  When  he  was 
nearly  recovered,  and  was  busying  himself  to 
better  the  condition  of  his  tenants,  and  make 
employment  for  some  of  the  poor  of  the  village, 
came  down  a  lawyer,  post  haste,  with  news  of  a 
new  claim  to  his  inheritance.  His  uncle  had 
died  alone  at  Braeside,  leaving  the  will  that 
made  him  his  heir,  and  after  diligent  search  no 
Other  paper  could  be  found,  although  there  were 
many  who  said  that  a  later  will  had  been  made, 
but  not  recorded  for  want  of  time.    Mark  had 


come  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  take 
possession,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  cousin  who 
had  been  educated  to  receive  the  inheritance,  but 
discarded  in  one  of  the  passionate  whims  of  the 
old  man.  It  was  after  the  quarrel  that  the  will  had 
been  made  in  Mark's  favor,  and  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  had  searched  diligently  for  the  other  and 
later  paper,  and  had  long  since  settled  down  into 
a  comfortable  sense  of  legal  possession. 

Now  a  man  was  found  who  swore  that  a  new 
will  was  made  and  witnessed  by  himself,  that  the 
attorney  who  drew  it  was  in  Australia,  and  that 
out  of  revenge  towards  the  niece  of  old  Mr.  Syl- 
vester, he  had  hidden  the  will.  But  now,  being 
penitent,  he  wished  to  do  justice  to  the  wronged 
woman,  who  was  very  poor,  and  if  he  could  be 
brought  to  Braeside  he  woiild  find  the  will. 

"  Now  what  will  you  do  about  it  ?"  asked  the 
attorney. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  bring  the  man  here  and  find  the 
will,  if  there  is  one,"  exclaimed  Mark. 

"  I  should  not  give  up  this  splendid  property 
without  a  struggle,"  said  the  lawyer,  doggedly. 

"I  will  not  give  it  up  unless  there  is  a  later 
will  than  mine,"  said  Mark  ;  "  but  my  conscience 
has  troubled  me  a  little  about  this  property. 
There  is  that  woman  brought  up  here  expressly 
to  be  the  heiress,  living  in  the  house  like  the  old 
man's  daughter,  and  discarded  for  no  very  seri- 
ous offence,  I  believe.  If  they  can  show  me  any 
honest  proof  that  the  old  man  repented  before 
he  died,  she  shall  have  Braeside;  it  not,  I  shall 
pay  her  an  annuity.  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have 
not  done  it  before." 

"  You  are  a  most  impracticable  man,"  the 
lawyer  said. 

"  I  hope  to  be  an  honest  one,"  said  Mark. 

As  Maik  expected,  the  paper  was  found,  sworn 
to  by  many  who  knew  the  former  proprietor's 
writing.  Mark  and  even  his  attorney  were  satis- 
fied that  it  was  legal  as  far  as  the  old  man's  in- 
tentions went,  although  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  had  not  been  followed  in  its  construction; 
and  without  hesitation,  the  young  man  resigned 
all  claim  to  the  estate,  and  prepared  to  give  pos- 
session in  a  month,  and  go  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  world,  some  new  coun- 
try where  labor  was  capital.  The  month  passed 
swiftly,  for  there  were  many  little  loose  ends  of 
business  to  settle,  and  Mark  was  too  proud  to 
leave  a  disorderly  property  to  his  successors. 

He  had  not  proceeded  so  far  without  the  warm 
protest  of  many  friends.  The  other  claimant's 
title  was  not  clear,  they  said.  If  it  would  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  a  court  of  law,  then  let  her  take 
the  inheritance,  but 'until  that  time  they  coun- 
selled him  to  hold  possession,  and  go  on  as  be- 
fore. It  was  even  said  that  with  a  vexation? 
lawsuit,  whose  termination  was  so  uncertain  in 
view,  the  woman  would  be  glad  to  compromise 
with  a  handsome  allowance  from  Mark.  But  he 
shut  his  ears  resolutely,  and  would  not  think  of 
any  other  arrangement  than  the  one  he  consid- 
ered jnst  and  righteous.  So  the  week  and  the 
day  of  his  departure  came  round,  and  all  the 
visits  were  made  and  the  adieus  spoken,  for 
Mark  was  to  start  by  early  dawn  for  his  native 
town,  there  to  make  preparation  for  his  entrance 
on  the  great  world. 

It  was  late  autumn,  and  as  he  gazed  from  the 
library  windows,  the  setting  sun  streamed  redly 
across  the  faded  lawn,  and  threw  out  in  distinct 
relief  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees.  Braeside 
was  always  beautiful,  and  in  the  peace  of  this  In- 
dian summer  eve,  there  seemed  somewhat  of  ho- 
liness in  the  decayed  beauty  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing fields  and  swells,  and  clusters  of  thickets, 
and  great  spreading  branches  of  oaks,  like  old 
men  spreading  out  their  hands  to  bless  their 
children  when  their  summer-time  was  gone. 
Mark  thought,  as  he  gazed,  that  if  trees  could 
feel,  they  would  own  a  brotherhood  with  him 
now ;  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  perspective,  up 
which  the  sunlight  streamed,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
musing,  that  was  broken  at  length  by  the  quick 
trot  of  a  horse  up  the  gravel  walk,  and  a  ring  at 
the  door.  A  woman's  voice  inquired  for  him. 
He  got  up  breathlessly,  and  sat  down  again  with 
a  fearful  beating  at  his  heart,  for  it  was  Esther's 
voice,  and  he  had  bid  her  farewell  that  afternoon 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends  who  filled  her 
parlor,  and  had  looked  his  last  on  her,  as  he 
thought,  when  she  turned  away  from  the  door, 
after  bidding  him  good-night  and  a  prosperous 
jouniey.  There  had  been  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  said  it,  and  the  hand  he  could  not  help  kiss- 
ing had  lain  trembling  and  cold  in  his,  but  the 
minister  was  within,  no  doubt  he  had  a  right 
there,  and  Mark  had  come  off  half  broken- 
hearted.   It  was  the  last  drop  in  his  cup  that  he 


could  not  see  her  alone  one  moment,  and  tell  her 
before  they  parted  forever,  how  hopelessly  ho 
loved  her,  and  that  her  face  and  the  memory  of 
her  kindness  would  sweeten  the  hours  of  his 
exile.  Now  she  was  before  him,  blushing,  trem- 
bling, and  he  forgot  his  misfortunes,  everything 
but  that  she  was  another's,  and  that  as  a  man  of 
honor  he  must  say  but  little  of  what  lay  nearest 
his  heart. 

They  talked  of  his  approaching  journey,  of 
the  great  change  in  his  prospects,  of  the  perils 
and  the  pleasures  of  those  who  make  their  for- 
tunes in  the  great  world,  and  as  the  daylight 
waned,  she  rose  to  go. 

"  I  was  not  satisfied  with  our  last  meeting," 
she  said,  softly,  her  hand  upon  the  latch.  "  I 
wanted  to  say  what  I  think  is  due  you,  that  until 
lately  I  have  greatly  undervalued  your  character, 
Mark.  I  should  not  have  felt  satisfied  to  let  you 
go  without  this  acknowledgement.  I  hope  you'll 
forgive  my  presumption  in  having  judged  you." 

There  was  a  tender  sadness  in  the  tone  that 
touched  him,  and  it  gave  him  hope,  too. 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  yon  may  not  recon- 
sider the  whole  of  that  decision,  Esther  I"  he 
said,  taking  her  hand.  "  I  am  a  very  poor  man 
now,  but  a  better  dependence  for  a  true  woman 
than  I  was  then." 

She  looked  up  suddenly  into  his  face. 

"  I  have  not  changed,  Esther.  I  love  you  far 
more  profoundly  than  ever,"  he  said,  anxiously. 

"Neither  have  I  changed  at  all,"  she  said. 

He  dropped  her  hand  and  would  have  tamed 
away,  but  the  sweet,  bashful  glow  upon  her  face 
thrilled  him. 

"I  have  loved  you  always,  Mark,"  stole  like 
music  on  his  ear,  and  in  the  joy  and  promise  of 
this  new  gift,  all  past  sorrow  and  misfortune 
were  swept  away. 

"  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her 
price  is  far  above  rubies." 


THREE  SETS  OF  OARE.DEVILS. 

A  foreign  letter  thus  describes  the  character  of 
three  sets  of  troops  employed  by  the  respective 
combatants  in  Europe — the  first  belong  to  the 
French :  "  A  portion  of  that  terrible  army  of 
Gen.  Yussuf,  the  Algerine  sharp-shooters,  have 
already  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  taken  the  railway 
to  Turin.  This  corps  is  composed  of  native 
Africans,  and  are  reputed  a  set  of  very  devils, 
to  whom  the  Zouaves  are  gentlemanly  soldiers. 
Gen.  Yussuf,  their  commander,  is  also  a  native 
of  Bedouin.  In  the  town  of  Algiers,  on  their 
way  to  Genoa,  they  broke  loose  from  all  com- 
mand, attacked  the  Jews  quarter,  carried  the  bar- 
ricades, the  latter  had  been  obliged  to  build  in 
the  streets  for  their  protection,  and  committed 
all  sorts  of  outrages  To  balance  these,  the 
Austrians  have  an  army  of  20,000  Croats,  a 
body  of  desperate  men,  who  are  kept  in  subjec- 
tion by  the  promise  of  plunder  and  rapine. 
These  men  will  be  marched  first  across  the  Ti- 
cino  into  Piedmontese  territory.  Then  again 
Sardinia  has  her  body  of  Corps-Francs,  com- 
manded by  Garibaldi,  a  body  of  violent  men 
composed  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  political  per- 
secution, a  collection  of  refugees  from  all  coun- 
tries inspired  by  political  hate  and  a  desire  for 
vengeance." 

HOBBS'  LONDON  LOCK  FACTORY. 

The  celebrated  lock-picker,  Mr.  Hobbs,  who 
astonished  our  English  friends  during  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  1851,  by  picking  Chubbs'  and  all 
the  other  celebrated  London  locks,  has  found  it 
a  profitable  business,  we  understand,  to  carry  on 
the  manufacture  of  American  locks  in  London, 
where  he  has  resided  for  the  past  eight  years. 
He  has  a  large  factory  in  operation,  and  has  in- 
troduced machinery  for  making  various  parts  of 
locks  which  have  heretofore  been  made  by  hand. 
This  has  given  him  a  great  advantage  over  those 
who  pursue  the  old  jog-trot  hand  labor  system. 
In  introducing  his  machinery  for  this  purpose, 
Hobbs  had  to  proceed  very  cautiously,  so  as  not 
to  raise  the  ire  of  the  dusky  operatives ;  he  there- 
fore enclosed  his  factory,  and  got  all  his  machin- 
ery in  order  before  he  commenced  operations, 
and  then  went  along  like  a  streak  of  American 
lightning.  His  locks  have  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  he  appears  to  be  on  the  high  road  to 
fortune. — Boston  Journal. 

«  »■»  > 
FEE-SIMPLE. 

Real  or  landed  property  is  either  held  in  fee  or 
for  an  estate  of  freehold,  or  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  fee  or  fee-simple  includes  all  the  interest  in 
the  land.  A  legal  anecdote  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  a  very  early  period,  where  a  judge, 
who  indulged  himself  in  the  euphonical  phrases, 
"I'd  have  you  to  know,"  and  Id  have  you  to 
see,"  asked  a  learned  sergeant  why  he  had  been 
absent  when  the  court  required  his  presence.  Hia 
excuse  was  that  he  had  been  turning  the  work  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton  into  verse.  The  judge  called 
for  a  sample,  which  the  sergeant  thus  gravely 
delivered  : 

A  tenant  In  fee-simpte  is  he 
That  need  fear  neither  wind  nor  weather; 

For  I'd  have  you  to  know  and  to  Bee, 
'Tis  to  him  find  his  heirs  forever ,' 

— Lord  St.  Leonards'  Handy  Book. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
lilTTIiE   CHILDREN. 

BX   ANNIB   UNDA    HA¥Z. 

Are  you  weary,  little  children, 

Weary  of  your  life  of  play — 
Weary  of  the  long,  long  summer, 

That  too  soon  will  pass  away  ? 

Clo5e  your  eyes,  the  night  has  come, 
Close  your  eyes  and  calmly  sleep; 

Little  children,  take  this  comfort, 
Augel  guardiaus  vigils  keep. 

God,  your  Father,  looks  upon  you 

With  an  eye  of  love  and  care; 
Little  children,  lie  will  guide  you, 

And  protect  from  every  snare. 

Like  a  parting  benediction, 

Breathed  by  lips  we  love  to  hear, 

Comes  the  murmur— Peace;  God's  cbildien 
Have  no  need  for  grief  and  fear. 

Close  your  eyes,  then,  little  children, 
Nestling  near  a  Father^s  heart; 

He  will  love  you,  shield  and  guard, 
All  your  feurs  may  now  depart. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ALICE  P]LLIOT T'S  NEW  DRESS. 

BT   KEUBEN    MOORE. 

"Alice,"  said  John  Elliott,  to  his  wife,  one 
evening,  as,  after  finishing  his  last  cup  of  tea, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  "  Alice,  you  want  a  new  dress, 
don't  you  ?  I  can  let  you  have  some  money 
now,  if  you  would  like  it.  Our  bills  are  all  paid 
up,  and  I  begin  to  fcul  as  if  we  could  spare 
some." 

Alice's  face  lighted  up.  "  O,  can  you,  John  V 
she  said,  gladly.  "  I  ahould  like  a  new  dress.  I 
want  one  more  than  I  can  tell.  But  I  haven't 
said  anything  to  you  about  it.  How  did  you 
know  I  wanted  one  '!" 

"  O,  I  guessed !"  And  the  young  husband 
laughed.  "  I  know  you  didn't  say  anything, 
and  you  deserve  more  than  I  can  give  you  for 
being  so  patient,  good  little  wife  !  I  can  only 
offer  you  ten  dollars  this  month.  Will  that  do  ? 
and  next  pay-day  you  shall  have  some  more." 

"  O,  thank  you,  John  !"  And  Alice  took  the 
ten  dollar  bill  that  he  passed  across  the  table  to 
her.  "Yes,  lam  sure  it  will  do  nicely ;  lam 
glad  to  have  it.  But  you  are  sure  wo  don't  want 
it  for  anything  else  V 

"  Quite  sure,  Alice,"  said  John. 

She  smiled,  drew  out  her  little  empty  pocket- 
hook  and  placed  the  money  within  it.  "  Yes,  I 
do  want  a  new  dress  to  wear  to  meeting,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  minding 
it." 

"  Well,  go  tomorrow  and  get  it,  and  be  sure 
and  get  a  pretty  one,"  her  husband  said. 

It  was  the  first  time,  for  months,  that  Alice 
Elliott  had  had  anything  to  spend  on  dress  for 
herself;  for  times  had  been  rather  hard  with 
them,  and  John  was  only  a  mechanic,  with  ten 
shillings  a  day,  and  lately  their  household  ex- 
penses had  taken  up  the  full  amount  of  his  wages 
each  month.  It  had  even  been  a  matter  of  some 
contrivance  and  anxiety  to  get  a  new  bonnet 
trimming,  and  gloves,  and  ovenshoes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter,  and  through  the  whole 
season  she  had  but  two  dresses  for  best — her 
brown  merino  and  her  black  silk — and  these  had 
been  worn  so  long  and  so  constantly,  without  a 
single  change,  that  Alice  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  discontented  ;  yes,  it  must  be  owned,  even 
a  little  ashamed,  when  she  put  one  or  the  other 
on.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  to  wear  to  church, 
and  whenever  she  wanted  to  go  to  "  mother's." 

She  had  been  invited  to  join  the  sewing-circle 
of  the  church  where  she  belonged,  too,  but  had 
been  obliged,  unwillingly,  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. "  She  could  not  go,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"and  meet  month  after  month  with  people  who 
wore  different  new  dresses  perhaps  almost  every 
time  they  went,  while  she  only  had  the  same  old 
dress,  and  knew  that  every  other  one  around  her 
would  be  remarking  to  each  other  of  the  fact.  If 
she  could  only  have  a  new  dress  now." 

She  held  up  the  brown  merino  and  the  black 
silk  by  turns,  saw  how  the  skirt  of  the  one  was 
beginning  to  fade  around  the  bottom  and  needed 
to  be  turned  upside  down,  and  how  the  other  one 
was  commencing  to  crack  and  grow  rusty  ;  and 
she  saw  that  even  they  could  not  much  longer  be 
presentable,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  sijjh. 

And  this  ten  dollar  bill  that  fell  into  her 
hands,  like  a  fairy's  gift,  what  a  source  of  de- 


light it  was  to  her !  "  Now  I  will  buy  a  new 
dress,"  she  said,  and  forthwith  began  speculating 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  desirable.  Siie  could 
not  get  a  silk — that  she  settled  with  herself  in 
the  first  place.  Unless  she  got  a  Foulard — yes, 
she  might  get  a  Foulard.  She  might  get  a  Thibet. 
A  pretty  shade  of  French  blue  would  do  nicely. 
It  was  very  beautiful,  and  very  becoming  to  her. 
Besides,  it  was  fashionable,  and  John  liked  it. 
He  always  liked  blue.  Or  one  of  the  handsome 
printed  cashmeres  that  were  just  in  fashion  ; 
crimson,  perhaps,  with  a  maroon  figure ;  or, 
changing  the  style,  a  chocolate  ground,  with  the 
figure  in  crimson  ;  yes,  that  would  be  beautiful 
— she  would  like  that  very  much — she  had  seen 
some  of  them  made  up,  and  they  were  quite  ele- 
gant. And  she  would  look  well  in  chocolate 
and  crimson,  with  a  pretty  French  embroidered 
collar,  and  handsome  wrought  sleeves.  How  had 
she  happened  to  think  of  a  new  collar  and 
sleeves  1 

If  she  should  get  a  new  dress,  she  needed  a 
new  collar  and  sleeves  to  go  with  it,  certainly. 
Her  present  stock  of  embroidery — very  small  it 
was — had  done  her  good  service.  And  it  showed 
the  service.  It  showed  the  home-wash,  too,  in 
its  slightly  yellowed  tinge,  and,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  had  even  come  to  darning.  Yes,  she 
did  certainly  need  a  new  collar,  at  least.  The 
sleeves  she  might  make  of  plain  muslin,  with 
some  pretty  embroidery  for  the  wrists,  and  the 
whole  set,  in  that  way,  need  not  cost  her  more 
than — 
Whati 

They  could  not  cost  her  less  than  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  two  dollars.  And  she  had  only  ten 
dollars  for  her  dress.     What  should  she  do  ? 

John  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  reading 
his  newspaper.  She  on  the  other,  thinking  about 
her  contemplated  purchase.  Suddenly,  while 
considering  this  important  and  vexatious  point 
of  the  embroidery,  a  good-humored  laugh  from 
him  startled  and  aroused  her.  She  looked  up  ; 
he  was  looking  at  her  with  a  slightly  amused  air. 
"  Why,  Alice,  what  mournful  thing  are  you 
thinking  of'?"  he  asked. 

And  Alice  laughed,  too,  in  spite  of  herself. 
"Why?"  she  said. 

"  You  were  wrinkling  your  forehead  terribly, 
that's  all.     What  was  it  about  ?" 

But  of  course  Alice  would  not  tell  him  what 
it  was  about,  and  gaily  denied  the  wrinkles,  and 
after  a  few  mor«  merry  words  both  wore  silent 
again,  and  John  had  returned  his  paper,  and 
Alice  her  dry  goods  calculations. 

This  time  a  new  idea  fo«nd  its  way  into  her 
brain.  Why  couldn't  she  flounce  her  black  silk  ■? 
That  would  be  best  of  all.  And  she  could  get 
silk  enough  for  a  new  waist,  and  the  whole  would 
not  cost  so  much  as  a  plain  dress,  that  would  be 
so  much  less  handsome.  She  knew  she  could 
get  some  nice,  soft  glossy  silk  for  a  dollar  and 
ninepence  a  yard,  and  six  yards  would  make  the 
flounces,  and  two  and  a  half  the  waist  and 
sleeves ;  and  that  would  be — six  seventy-five  for 
the  flounces,  and  two  eighty-one  for  the  waist 
and  sleeves — would  be  just  nine  dollars  fifty-six 
cents  exactly. 

And  then  where  were  the  new  collar  and 
sleeves  ? 

Already  she  had  become  worried  and  tired 
with  thinking  about  it.  Well,  she  would  get  the 
silk  anyway,  and  let  the  embroidery  take  care  of 
itself.  Perhaps,  when  her  dress  was  made,  John 
would  feel  as  though  he  could  let  her  have  the 
money  for  the  muslins  that  she  wanted.  At  any 
rate,  she  would  not  trouble  herself  to  think  about 
it  now.  It  only  vexed  her,  and  if  the  money 
that  John  gave  her  was  going  to  be  a  source  of 
vexation  instead  of  pleasure,  where  was  the  use 
in  her  having  it  all?  So  she  took  her  work- 
basket  and  went  to  sowing,  and  John  read  to 
her  from  the  newspaper  and  gave  her  something 
else  to  think  about,  and  so  the  evening  slipped 
along.  By-and  by  he  laid  down  his  paper  and 
talked  with  her,  watching  her  diligent  fingers  as 
she  shaped  and  sewed  her  work. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Alice?"  he  said, 
presently. 

"  Making  an  old  dress  into  a  new  one,"  she 
answered,  with  a  half  sigh,  a  half  smile.  "Don't 
you  commend  my  industry  V 

"  Certainly,  if  the  object  is  worth  the  trouble. 
But  it  strikes  me  " — and  he  stopped  to  look  at 
her  work — "  it  strikes  me  that  the  material  is 
hardly  deserving  of  the  time  and  labor  you  are 
bestowing  on  it.  Isn't  the  dress  very  much  worn, 
and  something  faded  V 

"  A  good  deal  worn  and  faded  too,"  answered 
Alice,  and  now  the  sigh  came  without  the  smile. 


"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  wouldn't  spend  my  time 
over  it,  if  I  were  you,"  he  said. 

"But  I  must.  I  want  it  to  put  on  after  my 
housework  is  done  in  the  mornings.  And  really, 
I  hope  the  dress  will  look,  when  it  is  done,  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  promises  now." 

"  But  those  pieces  that  you  are  putting  on  look 
too  new  for  the  rest  of  the  garment.  Couldn't 
you  wash  'em  out — fade  'em  somehow,  you 
know — just  to  look  like  the  other  parts  1" 

Alice  laughed.  "  I  should  like  to  see  you  turn 
dressmaker,"  she  said,  merrily. 

"  If  I  did,  I'd  never  ]n>tth  up  a  dress  in  that 
way.  Now,  for  pity's  sake,  Alice,  don't  finish 
the  thing  !  I  don't  like  to  see  you  in  a  patched 
dress  even  while  you  are  doing  your  work — much 
less  when  you've  got  it  done." 

"  Give  me  one  that  doesn't  need  patching 
then,"  were  the  gay  words  that  sjirang  to  the  lips 
of  Alice,  but  she  bethought  herself  in  time.  He 
cotdd  not  give  her  another  dress,  or  she  knew  he 
would.  "  Well,  let  me  finish  it,  at  least,  and 
then  we'll  see  what  it  looks  like,"  was  her 
rejoinder.- 

"  But  haven't  you  enough  dresses  to  wear  in 
the  house,  without  finishing  that  one  ?"  he 
persisted. 

"  This  one  that  I  have  on,"  she  looked  down 
at  it — it  was  a  plain  dark  delaine  that  had  been 
worn  for  best  the  winter  before — "  this  one  and 
my  de-beige." 

As  she  sat  looking  at  the  delaine,  in  a  half 
meditative  way,  she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  under  side  of  the  right  sleeve  was  wearing 
out,  and  that  the  waist  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
skirt,  on  the  same  side,  were  in  a  like  condition, 
from  the  constant  friction  of  her  arm  by  sewing. 
The  discovery  rather  startled  her.  Here  was 
more  mending  and  patching  to  do,  and  she  had 
no  pieces  to  mend  this  dress — she  had  not  an 
atom  of  it  left  What  a  poor  way  her  wardrobe 
was  getting  into  ! 

But  she  said  nothing  to  her  husband.  Poor 
fellow  I  his  clothes  were  hardly  better  than  hers. 
They  weie  whole,  it  was  true,  but  his  common 
suit  was  wearing  threadbare,  and  his^  best  coat 
was  out  of  fashion  entirely.  She  fell  into  an 
anxious  reverie,  and  John  was  silent  too.  He 
was  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Alice  had 
such  a  scanty  wardrobe.  Suddenly  Alice  looked 
up. 

"John,"  she  said,  "  I  am  thinking  what  a  ri- 
diculous thing  it  is  in  me  to  be  planning  to  buy 
a  silk  dress  with  this  money  you  have  given  me, 
when  we  both  are  in  such  need  of  common 
clothing." 

"  You  are  in  need,  it  is  true,  Alice,"  he  an- 
swered, thoughtfully  ;  "  in  need  both  of  common 
and  best  clothes,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  give 
you  the  money  for  all  you  want." 

"  But  you  can't !"  Alice  said,  with  an  earnest 
face  ;  "  and  since  we  have  only  this  ten  dollars  to 
spare,  and  both  want  things  to  wear  every  day, 
let  us  forget  all  about  that  best  dress  that  I  don't 
want  now,  and  divide  the  money,  and  you  buy  a 
a  pair  of  new  pants,  and  I  will  get  me  two  com- 
mon dresses.     Now  isn't  that  better  1" 

She  was  as  animated  as  possible  over  her  new 
plan,  and  John  laughed,  and  told  her  that  she 
was  a  wise  little  woman,  but  that  he  did  not  care 
to  get  anything  for  himself— he  would  rather  she 
would  get  what  she  needed,  and  spend  all  the 
money  for  her  own  dress,  for  after  all  it  would 
not  buy  her  a  great  deal — and  he  could  get  what 
clothes  he  wanted  by-and-by,  when  money  would 
be  more  plenty.  But  Alice  insisted.  Didn't  he 
see  that  five  dollars  would  buy  her  two  such  nice 
dresses — a  pretty  gingham  and  a  new  mousseline 
delaine — and  those  would  do  so  nicely  for  her 
now,  and  she  didn't  want  anything  else,  indeed, 
and  wouldn't  he  take  the  other  half  of  the  money  ? 
she  should  not  be  content  until  he  did.  And  she 
urged  and  entreated  so  earnestly,  that  John 
finally  accepted  it,  and  kissed  her,  telling  her 
that  she  was  a  good  little  wife  to  be  so  careful  of 
his  wants,  when  she  had  so  many  more  wants 
herself.  But  the  kiss  and  the  kind  words  brought 
quick  tears  in  Alice's  eyes,  and  she  said  "  no," 
that  she  was  not  good,  she  had  only  been  very 
selfish  not  to  think  of  him  before  ;  and  then  she 
blushed  and  half  laughed  in  the  midst  of  her 
tears,  and  said,  what  would  anybody  have 
thought  of  litr  to  see  her  so  earnest  about  buying 
a  best  dross,  and  taking  all  the  money  they  could 
spare  to  get  it,  when  she  hadn't  a  decent  common 
dress  to  wear,  and  when  John  wanted  new  pants 
to  wear  to  his  work? 

And  so  John  made  his  purchase  the  next  day, 
and  Alice  made  hers,  and  both  were  more  than 
satisfied   with   what   they  had   bought,  and  by 


another  week  Alice  had  both  her  new  dresses 
made  up — cut  and  made  every  stitch  by  her  own 
little  busy  hands — for  Alice  had  learned  to  cut 
and  make  all  her  own  dresses.  And  very  pretty 
she  looked  in  her  new  dresses.  To  be  sure,  the 
next  Sabbath,  when  they  went  to  church,  Alice 
had  on  her  old  brown  merino ;  but  somehow  she 
had  become  quite  reconciled  to  wearing  it — won- 
derfully reconciled  indeed,  and  smoothed  down 
its  neat  folds  with  a  contented  smile,  saying  to 
herself:  "  I  don't  care  if  I  wear  it  a  good  while 
longer  yet,  as  long  as  we  can  look  neat  in  the 
house.  And  I  dun't  want  another  new  dress  till 
John  can  get  him  another  coat." 

And  John  and  she  walked  quietly  and  happily 
to  church,  and  Alice  felt  quite  as  contented  as  If 
the  old  merino  had  been  a  new  silk  ;  for  after  all 
what  did  it  matter  what  the  material  of  her  dress 
was,  when  she  was  going  to  church  ?  And  she  put 
all  thoughts  of  dress  quite  away,  and  yielded  her- 
self up  to  the  happy  influence  of  the  beautiful 
Sabbath  morning,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn 
thoughts  inspired  by  the  morning  service  ;  and 
when,  after  the  service  was  over,  the  congrega- 
tion stood  to  receive  the  benediction,  and  the 
gentle  words,  "grace,  mercy  and  peace,"  de- 
scended so  lovingly,  so  tenderly  on  the  every 
heart  of  that  waiting  throug — then  where  was  the 
ditiference  between  the  broadcloth  and  velvet  of 
the  rich,  and  the  coarse  and  humble  garments 
of  the  poor  ?  And  with  her  heart  thrilling  with 
a  deep  and  happy  emotion  as  she  went  out  from 
that  sacred  place,  was  it  not  a  happier  heart  than 
those  of  many  who  passed  her,  draped  in  robes 
so  costly,  that  simple  Alice,  with  the  words  of 
the  morning  lesson  lingering  in  her  ears,  would 
have  thought  the  payment  of  their  price  a  sin  ? 

The  very  next  day,  John  came  home  to  Alice 
with  the  good  news  that  his  wages  were  raised 
from  ten  to  eleven  shillings  a  day. 

"  And  now,  Alice,"  he  said,  happily,  "  you 
shall  have  your  new  dress — yes,  two  or  three  of 
them,  in  a  little  while." 

"  And  you  will  get  your  new  coat  to  wear  Sun- 
days," put  in  Alice,  smilingly. 

"  And  we  shall  have  something  to  give  away, 
besides,"  added  John. 

"  So  we  shall,"  said  his  wife,  gladly ;  "  but, 
John,  do  you  know  that  I  do  not  mean  to  have 
any  new  dress  just  yet,  even  if  you  can  give  it 
to  me  ?  For  I  find  that  I  need  so  many  other 
more  important  things,  that  I  shouldn't  feel  right 
to  spend  the  money  for  that  yet.  I  will  tell  you, 
John,  I  think  it  is  best  to  get  everything  we  must 
have  first,  and  wait  for  what  we  simply  would  like 
till  afterwards.  You  must  get  your  coat,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  will  take  the  money  that  I  should 
spend  for  ray  dress,  and  get  boots  and  rubbers 
and  gloves,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  to  make  up, 
above  all.  And  my  bonnet  ribbon  is  almost  past 
wear — shouldn't  I  look  well  with  the  new  dress, 
while  we  want  all  those  things  V  And  she 
laughed,  and  then  grew  sober. 

"  Well,"  said  John,  kindly,  "  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  now,  all  those  things 
and  a  great  many  more  that  you  need,  and 
the  dresses  besides.  Now  that  we  have  no  debts, 
and  pay  as  we  go  along,  I  find  that  I  am  saving 
enough  to  get  all  we  want  in  the  way  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  with  the  increase  of  my  wages  ad- 
ded to  that,  I  feel  as  if  we  are  getting  quite  rich." 

And  the  new  dresses  came  by-and  by,  and  then 
John's  wages  were  increased  still  more,  and  they 
grew  quite  rich  indeed ;  but  until  she  had  got 
every  other  article  of  wearing  apparel  that  she 
needed  to.  replenish  her  failing  wardrobe,  Alice 
wore  her  old  dress.  And  many  a  supercilious 
and  gossiping  remark  was  made  upon  the  old 
brown  merino  and  the  old  black  silk  ;  but  where 
there  was  one  to  speak  snceringly  of  these,  there 
were  twenty  others  to  say,  "  but  how  neat  Alice 
Elliott  is  I  Every  article  she  wears  is  faultlessly 
nice.  The  '  old  brown  merino,'  when  it  i»  raised 
from  the  mud,  reveals  only  the  whitest  and  dan- 
tiest  of  skirts,  the  neatest  boots  that  any  lady 
could  wear.  Her  gloves  are  unexceptionable. 
Her  little  straw  bonnet,  with  its  pretty,  dove-col- 
ored ribbon,  is  fit  for  the  most  fastidious  Paris- 
sienne.  Her  husband's  dress  is  equally  faultless ; 
and  when  you  meet  them  at  home,  you  will  for- 
get the  old  brown  merino  you  saw  in  the  street 
—her  home  dress  is  so  pretty,  so  elegant,  and 
yet  so  simple  ;  and  her  husband,  in  his  tasteful 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  and  spotless  linen, 
shows  such  affectionate  \fifely  care.  And  Alice 
Elliott's  best  dress  may  be  an  '  old  brown  me- 
rino,' Indeed  ;  but  for  a'that,  and  a'that,  it  is 
worth  the  most  costly  velvet — ay,  and  more  than 
worth  it — that  was  ever  worn  by  the  wife  of  a 
millionnaire." 
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THE  EVENING  VISITOR. 

BY    MAKOARET    VERNE. 


•     "Don't  stay  long,  Charlie." 

"No,  Bessie  darling." 

And  with  a  tender  kiss  upon  my  lips,  my  hus- 
band left  me.  I  leaned  out  of  the  open  window 
and  watched  him  as  he  walked  rapidly  away 
down  the  long  shadowy  street.  It  was  seldom 
he  left  me  alone  of  an  evening,  and  as  his  tall 
form  disappeared  in  the  distance,  an  unaccount- 
able feeling  of  depression  and  loneliness  settled 
down  upon  ray  spirits.  The  road  was  gray  with 
the  gathering  ol  a  soft  June  twilight.  The  night 
wind  swept  the  green  foliage  of  the  elms  before 
our  cottage  into  billows,  and  sighed  dreamily 
through  the  vines  tliat  clambered  up  over  the  low 
windows.  A  rose  broke  its  heart  of  crimson 
above  my  head,  and  the  petals  fluttering  down 
in  a  red  rain,  fell  upon  my  hand.  I  could  not 
have  started  and  shook  them  off  with  a  quicker 
shiver  of  dread,  had  they  been  so  many  drops  of 
blood.  Away  off  above  the  pale  green  belt  of 
woodland  that  shut  our  little  home  in  from  the 
great  outside  world,  I  could  see  the  countless 
spires  of  the  city  pricking  the  sky  with  their  sil- 
ver points.  I  was  too  far  away  in  the  deep  heart 
of  the  country's  solitude  to  hear  the  busy  hum  of 
life  that  I  knew  surged  continually  back  and 
forth  in  its  thronged  streets,  but  looking  down 
through  the  breezy  fringe  of  shrubbery  which 
skirted  either  side  of  the  narrow  village  road,  I 
could  see  the  gleam  of  its  countless  lamps,  the 
white  glimmer  of  the  moonlight  on  its  crowded 
roots,  and  the  broken  silver  of  its  beautiful 
river,  beating  and  trembling  as  its  sparkling 
waters  slid  noiselessly  along  past  the  winding 
shores. 

I  remembered,  as  I  sat  there,  gazing  timidly 
forward  into  the  darkness,  how,  years  before,  I 
had  wandered  into  tlmt  great  pitiless  city  a  deso- 
late-hearted orphan.  I  remembered  how  for  long, 
weary  years  I  toiled  in  its  choked  atmosphere 
for  the  scanty  pittance  that  fed  and  clothed  me. 
I  remembered  that  the  first  break  in  the  weary 
sameness  of  that  lonely  life,  was  the  sympathy 
of  the  ruddy-cheeked,  honest  looking  farmer 
youth,  who,  all  through  the  dusty  summer, 
brought  every  day  his  store  of  fresh  vegetables  to 
my  aunt's  door.  I  remembered  how  very  often 
among  his  stock  of  radishes  and  pluiup  heads  of 
lettuce,  or  his  later  store  of  beans  and  peas,  and 
early  corn,  there  would  be  cuddled  down  for  me 
u  bunch  of  azure  violets,  or  a  cluster  of  scarlet 
columbines,  and  how,  as  he  tossed  them  to  me 
with  a  smile,  his  dark  eyes  would  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  glance  of  pitying  tenderness  upon 
my  face,  which  had  grown  so  pale  and  old  look- 
ing before  its  time. 

And  I  remembered,  too,  with  a  happy  thrill  of 
gladness,  that  when  the  sad-hearted  child  had 
matured  into  the  still  sadder-hearted  woman,  and 
the  brown  cheeks  of  the  rustic  youth  had  taken 
on  the  darker  tinge  of  manhood  ;  when  I  had 
grown  well  nigh  sick  of  my  homeless,  loveless, 
monotonous  life,  he  came  to  me,  and  clasping 
both  my  hands  in  one  of  his  strong,  hardened 
palms,  told  me  that  for  years,  ever  since  he  first 
looked  upon  my  sober,  girlish  face,  his  heart  had 
been  ripening  slowly  into  the  full  beauty  of  per- 
fect love.  And  then  he  asked  me,  while  the 
quick,  impatient  yearning  of  his  heart  broke 
through  the  tremulous  agitation  of  his  voice,  to 
share  with  him  his  humble  country  home,  and 
trust  for  my  future  to  the  love  of  his  true  heart 
and  the  strength  of  his  brave  hands. 

There  was  no  romance  in  his  wooing.  It  was 
only  the  utterance  of  a  manly  heart,  simply  yet 
earnestly  spoken ;  but  never  were  tender  words 
more  musical  to  a  woman's  ear.  I  placed  my 
hand  in  his  with  a  trust  as  simple  and  strong  as 
that  a  child  gives  its  mother,  and  when  I  stood 
beside  him  at  the  altar,  my  wifely  vows  thrilled 
np  from  a  heart  that  could  have  been  no  happier 
had  the  white  bodice  under  which  it  beat  been  of 
satin  instead  of  muslin,  and  the  snowy  roses 
which  trembled  above  the  happy  heavings  of  my 
bosom,  clusters  of  milky  pearls  instead. 

For  three  years  we  had  lived  there  in  our 
pleasant,  secluded  little  home,  and  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom  of  that  mild  summer  night,  with  its 
sweet  breath  on  my  forehead  and  its  holy  hush 
upon  my  pulses,  I  wondered,  while  tears  born  of 
joy  trembled  up  to  my  eyelids,  how  many  in  the 
city's  great  hive  of  human  hearts  had  found  such 
a  haven  of  rest  and  peace,  and  sweet  security  as 
held  me  in  its  holy  shelter. 

And  there  was  yet  another  golden  influence 


broadening  across  my  life.  The  little  cradle 
standing  in  the  further  comer  of  my  sitting  room, 
where  the  gleam  of  the  lamplight  might  not  fall 
too  brightly  into  the  face  of  the  baby  tenant, 
would  have  told  you  what  that  influence  was. 

"  Let  people  say  what  they  will,"  I  whispered, 
almost  audibly  to  myself,  "  of  the  rhapsodies  of 
a  first  love  dream,  or  the  happiness  that  is 
merged  into  fullness  at  the  marriage  altar,  there 
is  no  other  joy  so  sweet,  no  other  rapture  so  in- 
tense as  that  which  leaps  to  tlie  mother's  heart 
when  she  looks  on  the  countenance  of  her  first- 
born." And  going  forward  softly,  I  knelt  beside 
tlie  cradle  and  swayed  it  tenderly  backward  and 
forward  with  my  hands,  while  I  thanked  God  for 
the  precious  burden  it  held. 

My  eyes  traced  out  the  outlines  of  that  sweet 
baby  face  upon  the  pillow.  In  the  dainty  curve 
of  the  little  mouth,  I  saw  what  it  gave  me  such  a 
proud  pleasure  to  see,  the  flexible  beauty  of  its 
father's.  I  knew  the  color  of  the  shut  eyes  was 
the  same  blueness  which  deepened  mine,  but  the 
dark  eyelashes  that  fringed  the  ivory  lids,  and 
the  soft  rings  of  brown  hair  that  stirred  with 
every  pulsing  of  the  snowy  temples,  were  like  no 
one's  else  but  Charlie's. 


"Ha,  ha,  ha  I' 

I  had  folded  my  arms  across  the  cradle  pillow 
beside  my  babe,  and  fallen  asleep  with  my  head 
dropped  languidly  into  them.  But  that  wild, 
quick  laugh  startled  me  from  my  slumber 
instantaneously,  and  with  a  sudden  shiver  of  ap- 
prehension, I  looked  up.  A  woman  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  her  black  hair,  half- 
fallen  out  of  braid,  dropping  loosely  about  her 
shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  largo,  wild  looking  eyes 
that  thrilled  me  witli  a  sort  of  wierd  magnetism, 
fastened  intently  upon  me.  I  had  heard  no  rap, 
no  footfall,  no  opening  or  closing  of  doors,  only 
that  strange  buist  of  laughter,  and  so  I  sat  with- 
out moving,  staring  with  a  kind  of  childish  fright 
at  the  intruder. 

"People  who  don't  w.int  visitors  at  night, 
mustn't  leave  their  windows  open,"  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  smile  that  displayed  two  rows  of 
glistening  teeth,  and  gave  a  brighter  gleam  to  her 
black  eyes.  '  See  how  I  tore  my  dress  in  getting 
in  to  see  you,"  and  she  held  up  her  soiled  de- 
laine skirt,  displaying  a  rent  near  the  bottom. 
"  I  caught  it  on  the  briery  vines  here,"  she 
added,  going  toward  the  window.  "  What  do 
you  allow  such  trumpery  to  grow  for  ? — they 
breed  shadows,"  and  winding  her  long  bony  fin- 
gers through  one  of  the  green  festoons,  she 
stripped  off  a  handful  of  the  glossy  leaves-  and 
scattered  them  contemptuously  upon  the  carpet. 

I  did  not  answer  her,  but  rose  tremblingly  and 
offered  her  a  chair,  for  I  felt  an  indescribable  fear 
of  the  strange  creature  who  had  vaulted  in  at  my 
window  and  made  herself  so  much  at  home  in 
my  presence. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  she  said,  spurning 
the  proffered  chair  rudely  with  her  foot.  "  I 
prefer  walking.  It  would  kill  me  to  sit  still," 
and  folding  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  she  strode 
backward  and  forward  a  few  times  across  the 
floor,  the  glance  of  her  glistening  eyes  sweeping 
the  apartment  like  a  vulture's,  while  I  stood 
watching  her,  pale,  dismayed  and  shivering  with 
terror.     Finally  she  stopped  in  front  of  me. 

"  Will  you  build  a  fire  ?     I  am  cold  «" 

I  noticed  that  her  white  teeth  knocked  chat- 
teringly  together  as  she  spoke,  and  her  whole 
frame  quivered  as  in  an  ague  fit.  I  dared  not  re- 
fuse her  request,  although  it  had  been  a  dry  sul- 
try day,  and  the  evening  atmosphere  was  none 
too  cool  for  comfort.  A  bright  fire  was  soon 
blazing  upon  the  hearth,  and  she  threw  herself 
down  beside  it,  stretching  her  hands,  that  I  saw 
were  thin  and  bony,  over  the  sparkling  coals. 

"  Do  you  know  I  am  always  cold  ?  I  haven't 
been  warm  tor  years." 

"  Let  me  bring  you  a  shawl,"'  I  suggested,  tim- 
idly. My  words  sounded  like  whispers  in  com- 
parison with  her  clear,  sharp,  steel-like  tones. 

She  nodded  assent  to  my  offer,  and  as  I 
wrapped  my  crimson  cashmere  about  her  shoul- 
ders, she  caught  me  almost  fiercely  by  the  arm 
and  drew  me  down  beside  her.  I  struggled 
against  her  force,  but  it  was  as  an  infant  might 
have  struggled  with  a  lion.     She  held  me  fast. 

"  Sit  still,  fool.     I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

Her  voice  frightened  me,  it  was  so  fierce,  and 
her  glittering  eyes  burned  upon  me  like  two 
coals  of  fire.  Almost  tainting,  I  coweied  down 
at  her  feet. 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Have 
you  a  husband  ?" 

"  Yes." 


I  forced  myself  to  answer  steadily.  "  O,  if  ho 
were  only  hero  !"  I  murmured  silently  to  myself. 

"  Well,  I  had  one  once,  but  he  ceased  to  love 
me  after  a  while.  He  never  told  me  of  it,  but  I 
found  it  out,  and  so  one  night  I  strangled  him 
in  his  sleep.  O,  how  sweetly  I  slept  after  ray 
work  I  In  the  morning  when  I  woke,  I  laid  my 
hand  on  his  forehead  to  see  if  he  was  quite  dead. 
It  was  white  and  cold,  very,  very  cold,  and  tlie 
chill  struck  to  my  blood.  That  is  why  I  am  so 
cold.  I  thought  I  should  freeze.  It  seemed  as 
if  ray  heart  were  made  of  ice,  and  all  my  pulses 
were  numb  as  a  dead  man's.  My  husband 
hated  me.  I  knew  it  when  I  killed  him,  and  so 
he  cursed  me  with  this  eternal  chillness.  But  I 
had  a  glorious  revenge.  I  dragged  his  body 
from  the  bed  and  struck  the  white  face  with  my 
palms  till  tlicy  smarted  for  pain.  The  great 
blue  eyes  stared  at  me  with  a  dull,  dead,  defiant 
glare,  but  I  smote  the  heavy  eyelids  down  upon 
the  cheeks.  And  then  I  stamped  upon  his  breast 
till  I  heard  the  bones  crush  under  me.  What 
rare  sport  it  was  I  You  should  have  been  there 
to  enjoy  it.  I  dug  a  grave  out  under  the  currant 
bushes  and  buried  him.  O,  how  redly  the  cur- 
rants have  ripened  there  ever  since.  They  be- 
trayed me  at  last,  they  looked  so  like  drops  of 
blood.  People  said  I  murdered  Edgar,  but  I  fled 
away  from  them,  and  they  haven't  found  me  yet. 
If  they  should,  they  would  kill  me,  freeze  me  to 
death/' 

My  heart  stood  still  with  terror  as  she  cea.ied 
speaking,  and  I  tried  to  cry  aloud  in  the  agony 
of  my  dreadful  foar.  But  the  words  fainted  ujion 
my  lips.  Her  steady  gaze  had  been  upon  my 
face  all  the  time,  never  faltering  in  its  intense 
magnetic  power.  I  thought  I  should  go  mad, 
sitting  there  as  powerless  a.'!  if  petrified  into 
stone,  under  the  horrible  fascination  of  that  be- 
wildering glance,  so  near  her  that  one  of  her 
slender,  naked  arms  lay  across  my  knee — so  near 
that  I  could  feel  her  hot  breath  como  and  go 
upon  my  check,  and  all  the  while  those  wild, 
fierce  eyes  scorching  me  with  their  scrutiny. 

My  babe,  wakened  by  her  voice,  stirred  in  its 
cradle,  and  cooed  to  me  gleefully.  I  sprang  up 
at  the  sound,  but  my  tormen'or  was  there  before 
me,  tossing  my  child  up  in  her  arms,  and  laugh- 
ing scornfully  at  its  cries  and  struggles.  Would 
Charles  never  come  ?  Once  free  from  the  ser- 
pentlike  spell  of  her  gaze,  I  would  have  called 
for  help,  but  I  dared  not  leave  my  precious  babe 
in  her  power.  And  so  I  clung  to  her  dress, 
begging  her  to  let  me  take  the  child  and  soothe  it. 
She  shook  me  off  and  struck  me  savagely  in  the 
face. 

"  You  haven't  beard  the  whole  of  my  story 
yet.  When  you  do,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
dawdle  with  this  toy,"  and  she  made  a  motion  to 
toss  my  baby  on  the  glowing  grate.  "  Hear  me 
through.  I  told  you  I  had  a  husband.  I  had 
more.  Two  children  that  would  have  been 
beautiful  as  cherubs,  had  not  their  father's  eyes 
looked  out  at  me  from  their  faces,  till  I  learned 
to  hate  them  even  as  I  hated  him  and  his  ac- 
cursed memory.  I  thought  at  first  I  would  dig 
them  out,  but  I  knew  people  would  guess  who 
did  it,  and  I  dared  not.  So  I  waited.  One  day 
I  was  sewing  on  the  piazza,  and  Nelly — my  old- 
est baby's  name  was  Nelly — was  playing  beside 
me.  She  tangled  her  dimpled  fingers  in  my 
work,  and  when  I  scolded  her,  she  only  laughed, 
and  climbing  upon  my  knee,  clasped  her  little 
hands  across  her  eyes,  and  peered  roguishly 
through  her  parted  fingers  into  my  face.  Her 
eyes  looked  to  me  then  as  Edgar's  had  done 
when  they  stared  at  me  the  morning  I  killed  him, 
and  I  thought  her  voice  sounded  like  his,  too. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  did  ■?  I  drew  the  shining 
needle  from  the  garment  I  was  sewing,  and 
stabbed  her  little  temples  with  it,  driving  its 
sharp  point  in  and  in  more  times  than  I  could 
count,  till  she  straightened  out  in  my  arms  with 
a  low  gasp,  and  died.  Then  I  carried  her  in  and 
laid  her  upon  her  bed.  I  drew  the  sheet  up  over 
the  stiff  little  figure  and  waxen  face,  and  watch- 
ing until  the  white  folds  fell  softly  in  to  the 
still  outline  of  the  body,  laughed  such  delicious 
laughter  as  made  the  whole  house  ring  with 
merriment. 

"  Then  I  went  to  the  cradle  where  my  other 
babe  was  sleeping — a  babe  about  like  this  one, 
and  knelt  down  beside  it.  Do  you  know  when  I 
stopped  to  look  in  at  your  window  to-night,  and 
saw  you  here  asleep,  you  made  me  think  of  that 
time  1  I  should  not  have  come  in  had  it  not  been 
for  that.  And  do  yon  know,  too,  that  yoor 
child  here  has  just  such  blue  eyes  as  I  hate.  I 
suffocated  my  babe  while  it  slept.  See — just  in 
this  way  !" 


She  laid  her  hand  tightly  across  the  little  nos- 
trils and  quivering  mouth  of  my  babe,  and  held 
its  struggling  body  toward  me  till  I  saw  the  veins 
swelling  rapidly  in  its  forehead,  and  the  purple 
hue  of  suffocation  mounting  to  its  teraples. 
Then  ray  maternal  instinct  broke  the  horrid 
spell  that  bad  well  nigh  palsied  mo  into  utter 
helplessness,  and  with  the  strength  which  love 
and  terror  gave  rae,  I  sprang  forward. 

There  was  a  short,  quick  struggle,  a  wrestling 
with  arras  that  seemed  to  me  like  shafts  of  iron, 
a  panting  for  breath  as  we  each  strove  tor  mas- 
tery over  the  other,  and  then  I  reeled  backwards, 
clasping  my  babe  sobbing  yet  uninjured  to  my 
bosom. 

The  firelight  flashed  and  flickered  across  the 
detested  features  of  my  murderou-i  corapanion. 
It  showed  me  the  white,  fascinating  gleam  of  her 
glittering  teeth,  the  long,  luxuriant  hair,  floating 
like  an  inky  cloud  about  her  shoulders,  the  lurid 
anger  that  shot  from  her  fierce  eyes,  the  lip  white 
with  rage,  and  wreathed  in  a  smile  that  told  mo 
plainer  than  words  could  have  done,  the  devilish 
purpo-ie  that  was  in  her  heart. 

Tlie  momentary  strength  that  had  been  given 
me,  was  all  gone.  I  was  weak  and  powerless  us 
the  frightened  infant  that  clung  crying  to  my 
neck.  I  know  there  was  no  escape  for  me.  I 
thought  ol  Charles  and  his  despairing  agony 
when  he  should  come  home  to  find  his  wife  and 
daughter  murdered  by  unknown  hands.  I 
breathed  a  rapid  prayer  to  Heaven  for  my  soul's 
salvation,  and  drew  my  child  with  a  tight  pres- 
sure to  my  heart.  Then  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  swept  over  me.  I  thought  of  the 
beautiful  world  I  was  just  beginning  to  love,  of 
the  home  that  was  so  dear  to  me,  of  my  precious 
husband  and  babe,  and  I  could  not  give  them  up, 
least  of  all  by  a  death  so  frightful. 

I  gave  a  long,  tharp,  maddening  scream  for 
help,  which  they  told  mo  afterwards  was  heard 
for  miles  around.  The  next  moment,  with  a 
howl  like  that  of  a  wolf  too  long  kept  at  bay,  the 
woman  dashed  towards  me.  Her  iron  fingers 
closed  about  my  throat,  her  furious  eyes  glared 
into  mine,  and  her  hot  lips  almost  pressed  my 
forehead.  The  room  seemed  swimraing  darkly 
about  me.  I  gasped,  staggered,  and  then,  God 
be  praised,  I  heard  a  quick,  springing  step  along 
the  gravelled  walk,  swift  feet  bounded  through 
the  hall,  and  the  sitting-room  door  was  thrown 
open  with  a  force  that  jarred  the  whole  house 
to  its  foundation.  A  strong  hand  hurled  her 
backward  from  my  side;  I  felt  the  passionate 
clasp  of  protecting  arms  about  my  waist,  looked 
up  to  recognize  my  husband's  dear,  familiar  face 
bending  above  me,  and  then  in  the  sudden  revul- 
sion which  followed  that  fever  of  torturing  fear 
and  intense  excitement,  fainted  upon  his  breast. 

An  hour  later,  when  I  had  suflHcieutly  recov- 
ered to  tell  the  whole  story  to  the  crowd  of  curi- 
ous neighbors  gathered  about  me,  there  came  a 
loud  rap  at  our  door,  and  my  husband  u-hercd 
in  a  couple  of  men,  one  carrying  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs and  a  bludgeon,  ;he  other  a  lantern  and  a 
stout  rope. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  a  crazy  critter  up 
this  way  V  inquired  one,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  twain.  "A  woman  has  escaped 
from  the  Lunatic  Asylum  down  here,  and  we're 
in  pursuit  of  her." 

"  You  had  a  narrer  escape,  ma'am — a  narrer 
escape,"  he  added,  turning  to  me,  as  my  husband 
repeated  to  him  the  incidents  of  the  evening. 
'  It's  dangerous  to  have  such  mad  critters  go  un- 
hung, /think.  Locks,  and  bars,  and  handcuffs 
are  nothin'  to  'em.  This  woman,  especially, 
seems  bent  on  doin'  mischief,  and  has  actually 
crazed  herself  into  the  idee  that  she  has  killed  a 
dozen  or  two  of  people  already.  We'll  see  if  we 
can't  keep  her,  though,  when  we  catch  her 
agin." 

But  their  bird  had  flown.  While  my  husband 
was  restoring  me  to  consciousness,  she  had  fled 
— vanished  as  mysteriously  as  she  came.  They 
found  her  dead,  a  week  afterwards,  in  a  wood- 
land about  ten  miles  beyond,  where  she  had  evi- 
dently died  of  exposure  and  starvation. 

That  night  of  terror  made  me  physically  a 
coward  ever  after,  and  though  I  have  tried  to  out- 
grow its  influence,  every  event  is  stamped  in- 
effaceably  upon  my  mind,  and  the  very  thought 
of  spending  an  evening  alone,  will  make  me 
shudder  and  grow  pale,  even  now. 
I  »■»  » 

He  who  promises  himself  anything,  but  what 
may  properly  arise  from  his  own  property  or 
labors,  and  goes  beyond  the  desire  of  possessing 
above  two  parts  of  three,  even  in  that,  lays  up 
for  himself  an  increasing  heap  of  atHictions  and 
disappointments. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


BANK  OF  SING  SING,  AT  SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

SKETCHES  OF  SING  SING,  NEW  YORK. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.  :  Deah  Sir, — The  day  selected  for  my 
visit  to  Sing  Sing,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  accompanying 
Bketches  for  your  Pictorial,  proved  to  bo  excessively  hot,  one  of 
those  mischances  which  will  befall  an  artist,  as  "  well  as  the  rest  of 
mankind,"  when  he  proposes  working  in  the  open  air.  Moreover 
the  place  was  thronged  with  strangers,  owing  to  a  local  celebra- 
tion, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  conid  obtain  accommodation. 
Directed  to  the  "  best  hotel,"  I  climbed  the  steep  ascent  by  which 
access  is  gained  to  Sing  Sing  proper.  1  was  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, in  my  applications  to  the  "  best  hotel "  and  several  other 
houses,  and  accordingly  retracing  my  steps  to  the  railroad  depot, 
finally  procured  lodgings  at  the  "  Empire,"  a  sort  of  eating  sa- 
loon hard  by.  In  the  morning  I  found  that  my  window  looked 
out  upon  the  Hudson,  and  presented  a  tine  view  up  the  river,  em- 
bracing Teller's  Point,  the  Long- Clove  Mountain,  and  Haver- 
straw  Bay.  I  availed  myjelf  of  the  opportunity  of  sketching 
Teller's  Point  and  the  Rock  Lake  Icehouses.  The  first  is  one  of 
those  interesting  localities  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  stands  out  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  that  eventful  episode — the  treason  of  Arnold  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Andre.  The  Vulture  which  brought  Andre 
up  the  river  to  his  conference  with  the  traitor  Arnold,  anchored 
on  this  point,  about  in  the  position  of  the  vessel  represented  in  my 
sketch.  From  her  Andre  was  rowed  to  the  foot  of  Long-Clove 
Mountain,  seen  over  the  point  in  the  distance,  where,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  the  traitor  and  his  victim  met  for  the  first  time  face 
to  face,  and  heard  each  other's  voices.  The  chronicler  tells  us 
that  their  conference  lasted  until  the  approach  of  day,  and  they 
had  not  then  completed  their  arrangements.  Arnold  suggested  to 
his  companion  that  they  should  ride  to  the  house  of  Joshua  Smith 
and  finish  their  business,  which  the  latter,  with  much  reluctance, 
finally  consented  to.  They  accordingly  mounted  horses  which 
were  in  waiting,  and  about  daybreak  and  soon  after  a  cannonad- 
ing was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Vulture.  Andre  looked  to- 
wards the  vessel,  and  saw  her  hoist  her  anchor  and  drop  down 
stream.  His  feelings  may  be  imagined  as  he  beheld  the  only 
means  of  escape  leaving  him,  particularly  as  ho  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  within  the  American  lines,  and  that 
too  in  disguise.  Fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  watched  anx- 
iously until  he  saw  her  drop  anchor,  when  his  spirits  again  re- 
vived and  the  conference  was  continued.  The  cause  of  the  firing 
was  as  follows :  Colonel  Henry  Livingston,  who  commanded  at 
Verplanck's  Point,  was  informed  that  the  vessel  lay  so  near  shore 
that  she  might  be  reached  with  artillery,  and  accordingly  conceived 
the  idea  of  destroying  her.  During  the  night,  while  Arnold  and 
Andre  were  in  conference,  he  despatched  a  party  to  Teller's  Point 


with  a  four-pounder,  with  orders  to  open  a  fire  upon  the 
vessel,  which  they  did  with  so  much  eflfect  that,  had  not 
the  flood  tide  enabled  her  to  get  oflT,  she  must  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  brave  little  party  with  the  four-pounder. 
Colonel  Livingston  had  the  day  before  applied  to  Arnold 
for  heavier  ordnance,  but  he  had  eluded  his  demand 
upon  some  frivolous  pretext,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
make  the  attempt  with  the  field-piece.  On  sending  to 
General  Lamb,  at  West  Point,  for  ammunition,  that  of- 
ficer returned  a  limited  supply,  with  the  remark  that  he 
hoped  it  would  be  used  sparingly,  as,  in  his  opinion, 
firing  at  a  vessel  with  a  four-pounder  was  a  waste  of 
powder.  Little  did  he  or  Colonel  Livingston  think  of 
the  importance  of  that  cannonade.  It  drove  the  Vul- 
ture from  her  mooring  down  the  river,  thus  increasing 
the  distance  between  Andre  and  his  means  of  escape, 
and  compelling  him  to  attempt  a  return  by  land,  which 
led  to  his  capture  and  execution,  and  the  escape  of  Ar- 
nold. Who  can  tell  the  mighty  difference  there  might 
have  been  in  the  destiny  of  our  country,  had  Andre  been 
able  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  the  traitorous  designs  of 
Arnold  been  consummated  ?  West  Point  was  the  key 
of  the  river,  and  once  in  possession  of  that  important 
post,  the  enemy  could  have  most  effectually  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  Eastern  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  confederates,  and  thus  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 
How  different  might  have  been  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, had  not  that  cannonading  occurred  on  Teller's  Point ! 
The  rtlitUion  quelled  ;  Washington,  the  Pater  Patriae, 
Hancock,  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  a  host  of 
others,  whom  we  to  day  delight  to  honor  as  the  noblest 
of  patriots,  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
hangman,  and  our  country  still  under  the  sway  of  the 
British  sceptre.  Such  would  have  been,  without  doubt, 
the  consequences  of  that  traitorous  act  which  was  only  brought  to 
light  by  the  means  of  the  firing  of  that  four  ponnder  on  Teller's 
Point.  After  finishing  my  sketch,  I  took  a  seat  upon  the  piazza  of 
the  hotel  and  made  a  sketch  of  the  Rockland  Lake  Icehouses, 
shown  in  one  of  the  smaller  engravings  of  the  series. 
This  is  the  great  depot  from  whence  New  York  de- 
rives the  larger  portion  of  her  supply  of  ice,  and  I  as- 
sure yon  I  looked  across  the  water  on  this  excessively 
hot  June  day,  with  a  longing  desire  to  cross  and  enjoy 
a  siesta  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  those  huge  build- 
ings filled  to  repletion  with  refreshing  coolness.  The 
lake  is  situated  in  the  notch  back  of  the  buildings  seen 
in  the  engraving,  and  its  waters  are  remarkably  clear. 
It  is  between  four  and  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  affords  an  unfailing  supply  of  clear,  crystal-like 
ice,  which,  when  cut,  is  placed  in  the  icehouses  at  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  season  it  is  run  down  over 
the  long  slides  to  the  houses  at  the  docks,  whence  it  is 
shipped  on  board  the  vessels  destined  to  convey  it  to  the 
city.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  I  finished  my 
sketch  of  Rockland  Lake  Icehouses,  and  I  hastened  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent  to  the  town  ere  the  noonday  sun 
madeita  task  too  unpleasant.  I  sought  a  chaperon,  and 
found  a  very  kind  and  obliging  one  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Roscoe,  of  the  Herald,  who  spent  the  rest  of  the 
morning  with  me  in  showing  me  points  of  interest, 
and  introducing  me  to  others  who  could  furnish  me 
information.  Our  first  call  was  upon  Dr.  J.  C.  Fisher, 
who  takes  a  warm  interest  in  everything  appertaining 
to  or  connected  with  the  history  of  the  place,  and  from 
him  I  learned,  among  other  things,  that  the  Vulture 
returned  the  fire  of  the  cannoniers  on  Teller's  Point, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  cannon  ball  which  had  been  cut 
out  of  a  tree  in  that  locality  We  spent  an  agreeable 
half-hour  with  him,  and  then  started  for  North  Hill  for, 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  sketch  of  Sing  Sing  which 
should  give  a  good  idea  of  the  place.  Lying  as  it 
does  in  a  sort  of  basin,  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill,  it 
is  scarcely  seen  to  any  advantage  from  the  water,  and 
the  traveller  who  passes  by  without  stopping  is  apt  to 
suppose  it  an  jnconsiderable  town.  The  point  selected 
by  Mr.  R.  was  an  admirable  one  for  a  sketch,  embrac- 
ing within  the  view  all  that  portion  of  the  town  lying  on  the  hill, 
together  with  some  charming  river  scenes,  which  I  regret  much  I 
was  unable  to  give  in  my  drawing.  While  engaged  in  making 
our  sketch,  let  us  turn  to  the  record  and  see  what  we  can  gather 
of  its  history  and  statistics.     The  origin  of  the  name  Sing  Sing 


has  been  variously  stated,  and  as  we  are  left  to  select  for  ourselves, 
I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  stoty  that  it  was  named  by  a  Dutch 
trader  after  the  town  of  Tsing  Tsing  in  China,  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  about  thirty-three  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  river  at  this  point  reaches  its  greatest  breadth,  being  four  miles 
in  width,  presenting  the  most  enchanting  landscape  in  every  direc- 
tion. Its  population  in  1850,  according  to  the  last  census,  was  • 
3000,  although  since  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted and  running,  it  has  increased,  like  all  the  towns  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  in  a  rapid  ratio,  and  is  now  probably  double 
that  iiumber.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  educational  institutions,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Mount  Pleasant  Institute,  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  retired  streets,  and  having  a  commanding  view  of 
the  river  and  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  number  of  students 
is  limited  to  fifty,  who  are  taught  horsemanship  and  military  tac- 
tics in  addition  to  the  usual  branches.  There  are  several  churches, 
a  bank,  and  two  newspapers  in  the  place.  The  Croton  aqueduct 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  crosses  the  Sing  Sing 
kill  in  a  magnificent  arch  of  masonry  88  feet  from  abutments,  and 
1 00  feet  from  the  water.  The  top  of  this  arch  is  seen  in  the  centre 
of  the  large  engraving.  The  principal  object  of  attraction  to 
strangers,  however,  is  the  State  Prison,  which  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town.  These  build- 
ings are  of  marble  or  limestone,  and  form  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  main  edifice  is  484  feet  long  and  five  stories  high,  containing 
cells  for  1000  prisoners,  who  are  engaged  in  various  mechanic 
arts  and  in  quarrying  the  marble  or  limestone  which  is  so  abun- 
dant in  the  neighborhood.  The  system  and  discipline  of  the 
prison  owe  their  origin  to  Elam  Lynds,  for  many  years  agent  of 
the  Auburn  Prison.  The  convicts  are  shut  up  in  separate  cells 
for  the  night,  and  on  Sundays,  except  when  attending  religious 
services  in  the  chapel.  While  at  work  they  are  not  allowed  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  each  other,  ander  any  pretence  whatever ;  nor 
to  communicate  any  intelligence  to  each  other  in  writing;  nor  to 
exchange  looks,  or  winks,  or  to  make  use  of  any  signs  except 
such  as  are  necessary  to  convey  their  wants  to  the  waiters.  The 
plan  of  confining  each  convict  in  a  separate  cell  daring  the  night. 
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or  the  "  Auburn  system,"  as  it  is  called,  was  adopted  at  the  An- 
bnm  Prison  in  1824.  The  prison  at  that  time  contained  but  550 
cells.  Being,  therefore,  totally  inefficient  to  accommodate  all  the 
convicts  of  the  State,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  a  new  one.     Sing  Sing  was  selected  as 

the  location,  and  Capt.  Lynds 
_  as  dgent  to  build  it.     He  was 

directed  to  take  from  the  Au- 
burn Prison  one  hundred  con- 
victs ;  to  remove  them  \f  the 
ground  selected  for  the  site  of  a 
new  prison  ;  to  purchase  mate- 
rials, employ  keepers  and 
gnards,  and  to  commence  the 
construction  of  the  building. 
The  reasons  for  taking  the  con- 
victs from  Auburn  and  trans- 
porting them  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, instead  of  from  New- 
York,  were,  that  the  convicts  at 
the  former  place  had  been  ac- 
customed to  cutting  and  laying 
stone,  and  had  been  brought  by 
Captain  Lynds  into  the  perfect 
and  regular  state  of  discipline 
he  had  established  there,  and 
which  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  their  safe-keeping  in  the 
open  country,  and  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  work. 
The  party  arrived  at  Sing  Sing 
without  accident  or  disturbance, 
in  May,  1825,  without  a  place 
to  receive  them,  or  a  wall  to 
enclose  them.  A  temporary 
barrack  was  erected  t9  receive 
the  convicts  at  night,  and  they 
were  then  set  at  work  building 
the  prison,  each  working  at  his 
trade — one  a  carpenter,  another 
a  mason,  etc. — all  the  time  hav- 
ing no  other  means  to  keep 
them  in  obedience  but  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  strict  disci- 
pline adopted  at  the  Auburn 
Prison.  For  four  years  the 
convicts,  whose  numbers  were 
gradually  increased,  were  en- 
gaged in  building  their  own 
prison,  and  finally  completed  it 
in   1829.     After  finishiDg  my 
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sketch  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  on  the  way  stop- 
ping to  make  the  sketch  of  the  Bank.  After 
dinner  I  sketched  the  view  of  the  Prison,  and 
prepared  to  leave  by  the  3  30  train  for  Ver- 
plancksand  Stony  Points.  While  sitting  on 
the  piazza  waiting  for  the  train,  and  suffering  in- 
tensely from  the  heat,  I  changed  my  intention, 
and  seeing  the  3.28  train  for  New  York  at  the 
depot,  I  paid  my  bill  and  started  for  home,  in- 
stead of  up  the  river,  content  to  await  cooler 
weather  for  travelling  sketches. 
Yours  truly, 

"Nectbal  Tint." 


THE  ERUPTION  OF  SKAPTA. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  Iceland  is 
the  one  which  has  been  tlie  most  minutely  map- 
ped. The  Danish  government  seems  to  have 
had  a  hobby  about  it,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  chart  so  beautifully  executed  that  every  little 
crevice,  each  mountain  torrent,  each  flood  of  lava 
is  laid  down  with  an  accuracy  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. One  huge  blank,  however,  in  the  southwest 
corner  ot  this  map  of  Iceland,  mars  the  integ- 
rity of  the  almost  microscopic  delineation.  To 
every  other  part  of  the  island  the  engineer  has 
succeeded  in  penetrating  ;  one  vast  space  alone 
of  about  four  hundred  miles  has  deticd  his  in- 
vestigation. Over  the  area  occupied  by  the 
Skapta  Jokul  no  human  foot  has  ever  wan- 
dered. Yet  it  is  from  the  centre  of  this  district 
that  has  descended  the  most  frightful  visitation 
ever  known  to  have  desolated  the  island.  This 
event  occurred  in  the  year  1782.  The  preced- 
ing winter  and  spring  had  been  unusually  mild. 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  a  light  bluish  fog 
began  to  float  along  the  confines  of  the  untrod- 
den tracts  of  Skapta,  accompanied  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  by  a  great  trembling  of  the 
earth.  On  the  8tli  of  that  month,  immense 
pillars  of  smoke  collected  over  the  hill  country 
towards  the  north,  and  coming  down  against  the  wind  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  enveloped  the  whole  district  of  Sida  in  darkness. 
A  whirlwind  of  ashes  then  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  10th  innumerable  fire  sprouts  were  seen  leaping  and 
flaring  amid  the  icy  hollows  ot  the  mountain,  while  the  river 
Skapta,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island,  having  first  rolled 
down  to  the  plain  a  vast  volume  of  foetid  water  mixed  with  sand, 
suddenly  disappeared.  Two  days  afterwards  a  stream  of  lava, 
issuing  from  sources  to  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  pene- 
trate, came  sliding  down  the  bed  of  the  dried-up  river,  and  in  a 
short  time — though  the  channel  was  six  hundred  feet  deep  and 
two  hundred  broad — the  glowing  deluge  overflowed  its  banks, 
crossed  the  low  country  of  Medelland,  ripping  the  turf  up  before 
it,  and  poured  into  a  great  lake,  whose  waters  flew  hissing  into 
the  air  at  the  approach  of  the  fiery  intruder.  Within  a  few  more 
days  the  basin  of  the  lake  itself  filled,  and  the  unexhausted  tor- 
rent recommenced  its  march.  When  it  was  imprisoned  between 
the  high  banks  of  the  Skapta,  the  lava  was  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  deep ;  but  as  soon  as  it  spread  out  into  the  plains  its  depth 
never  exceeded  one  hundred  feet.  The  eruption  ot  sand,  pumice, 
ashes  and  lava  continued  till  the  end  of  August,  when  the  Pluton- 
ic drama  concluded  with  a  violent  earthquake. 

For  a  whole  year  a  canopy  of  cinder-laden  clouds  hung  over 
the  island.  Sand  and  ashes  irretrievably  overwhelmed  thousands 
of  acres  of  fertile  pasturage.  The  Faroe  Islands,  the  Shetland 
and  the  Orkneys,  were  deluged  with  volcanic  dust,  which  percep- 


grades  of  the  Mount  Cenis  road,  and  the  pro- 
tection furnished  by  granite  posts  on  its  exte- 
rior, within  seven  or  eight  feet  of  each  other — 
firmly  planted  in  the  earth,  and  about  four  feet 
high — mdicate  that  a  principal  object  in  thus 
forming  it,  was  the  easy  and  safe  hauling  of 
cannon  and  baggage  over  the  line.  I  walked 
for  miles  over  the  road,  in  the  ascent  from  the 
Sardinian  side,  and  carefully  observing  its  con- 
struction. The  engineering  difficulties  were 
immense,  but  they  have  been  overcome  with 
such  skill,  that  the  ascent  is  uniform  and  easy 
in  every  part.  Occasionally  a  level  place  is 
left  to  afford  relief  to  horses  from  the  wearisome- 
ncss  of  a  steady  pull.  I  noticed  that  the  marks 
of  the  drill  uspd  in  blasting  were  nearly  oblit- 
erated, the  effect  of  long-continued  exposure  to 
severe  storms,  and  the  character  of  the  rock, 
which  is  a  soft  limestone.  One  is  struck  with 
wonder  that  such  a  great  work  over  high  moun- 
tains, should  have  been  formed  and  finished  on 
a  line  exceeding  fifty  miles.  It  is  kept  in  high 
order,  and  is  descended  on  a  brisk  trot  with  en- 
tire safety.  It  seems  most  appropriate,  as  this 
great  road  was  the  work  of  the  elder  Napoleon, 
that  the  representative  of  his  name  should  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  using  it  for  the  march  of  a 
great  army  aimed  at  the  same  power  which 
Napoleon  successfully  encountered  soon  after 
crossing  the  Swiss  Alps." — People's  Gazette. 
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tibly  contaminated  the  pure  skies  of  England  and  Holland.  Me- 
phitic  vapors  tainted  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  island ;  even 
the  grass  which  no  cinder  rain  had  stifled,  completely  withered 
up ;  the  fish  perished  in  the  poisoned  sea  ;  a  murrain  broke  out 
among  the  cattle,  and  a  disease  resembling  the  scurvy  among  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  Stephenson  has  calculated  that  9000 
persons,  and  229,000  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  died  from  the  effects 
of  this  one  eruption.  The  most  moderate  calculation  puts  the 
number  of  human  deaths  at  upwards  of  1300,  and  of  cattle,  etc., 
about  158,000. — Lord  Dufferi  n't  Yacht  Voyage. 
«  ^  ■  ^  ► 
CROSSING  THE  ALPS. 
Crossing  the  Alps,  it  seems,  is  not  as  difficult  as  when  Napoleon 
the  First  achieved  the  task  a  few  years  ago.  A  foreign  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Times  thus  describes  the  government  road 
over  Mount  Cenis,  over  which  are  now  pouring  the  French  bat- 
talions, and  over  which  runs  a  regular  line  of  diligences  :  "  The 
road  over  Mount  Cenis  is  macadamized  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  is  wide  and  in  perfect  order,  consisting  of  easy  grades. 
The  journey  over  the  pass  is  no  pleasant  affair,  even  to  one  who 
occupies  the  protected  seats  in  a  comfortable  diligence — what 
must  it  be  to  soldiers  on  foot,  wet  with  severe  rains,  and  incum- 
bered with  knapsack  and  arms  ?  The  pass  is  682.")  feet  high — 
nearly  300  feet  higher  than  the  famous  Simplon  pass.  That  of 
the  great  St.  Bernard,  over  which  Napoleon  conducted  his  army 
before  any  road  bad  been  formed,  is  8200  feet  high.      The  easy 


A  RUSSIAN  FAST  LADY. 

Nothing  remained  of  the  clamor  that  had 
been,  but  the  low  mumbling  of  a  knot  of  naval 
courtiers  near  the  wheel,  who,  alike  indifferent 
to  the  raging  elements,  the  pitching  boat,  or 
the  creature-sufi'erings  around  them,  continued 
their  discourse  in  broken  phrases,  between  long- 
drawn  whiffs  of  Jewcoflf  s  "  superlatives,"  for 
which  privilege  they  had  preferred  paying  a 
two-shilling  fare  in  our  steamer  to  a  free  pas- 
sage in  a  crown  boat,  where  smoking  is  prohibited.  .To  some  such 
weighty  consideration  we  were  probably  indebted  for  the  company 
of  a  pretty  woman  who  sat  opposite  to  ns,  and  whose  Madonna- 
like countenance  I  had  been  intently  admiring  for  some  time,  for, 
thrusting  a  small,  delicately-gloved  hand  into  the  pocket  of  her 
Cashmere  morning  dress,  she  pulled  out  an  embroidered  case, 
from  whence  leisurely  selecting  a  paperos,  she  shut  it  with  a  loud 
snap  and  returned  it  to  her  pocket,  looking  round  meanwhile  as  if 
in  search  of  something  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I  supposed  to  be 
some  rough  surface  whereon  to  rub  a  lucifer,  but  one  of  the  naval 
smokers  before  alluded  to,  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  difficulty,  gallantly  approached  her  and  proffered  the  lighted 
end  of  his  cigar.  The  lady  rose,  their  heads  drew  near,  she  ob- 
tained a  light  and  gracefully  thanked  him ;  he  bowed,  and  they 
both  resumed  their  seats,  she — the  beautiful  Madonna! — O,  tell  it 
not  to  "  Punch  " — sat  there  puffing  away  most  manfully,  her  el- 
bow over  the  side,  and  her  legs  across.  My  friend  informed  me 
that  she  was  really  a  woman  of  some  consequence,  married  to  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  the  mother  of  several  children ;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  she  was  a  capital  "  whip  " — a  very  uncommon  ac- 
complishment for  this  part  of  the  world,  "  fast"  ladies  of  this  genus 
being  rare  in  Russia — she  was  not  an  indifferent  swearer,  and  that, 
par  faniaisie,  she  smoked  green  tea. — Six  Years  in  Russia. 

A  man  is  no  more  a  wit  for  having  many  ideas,  than  a  general 
for  having  many  soldiers. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

KpsttOir,  Boston. — 1.  The  word  "  Yankee  '■  was  first  used 
in  print  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  Indian  pronuociation  of  the  word  ''  Bog- 
lish,'"  wliich  they  called  '•  Yeni-hees."  2  The  dollar 
mark  (S)  is  undoubtedly  a  modification  of  the  Ogure 
8,  denoting  a  Spinish  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  the 
dollar  was  formerly  called,  a  pieet  of  eij^ht. 

N.  H.,  Illinois.— The  words  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,"  were  first  u.^ed  in  the  burial  service  of  the 
Episcopal  church  (in  Kuglish),  and  the  sentiment  is 
expressed  in  the  earlier  service  books  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  The  sentence  wa^  probably  adopted^ 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  older  churches. 

Mbchanic.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Iron  chain  cables  did 
not  come  into  general  use  in  the  English  navy  until 
1812.  The  chain  cable  of  the  steamship  Adriatic,  built 
for  the  Collins  iiue.  weighs  fifty  pounds  per  link.  In 
the  process  of  proving,  one  of  the  weakest  links  gave 
way  at  uinety-seven  tons  pressure,  with  a  force  that 
shook  the  building.  A  new  link  was  substituted,  and 
the  cable  withstood  a  strain  of  105  tons.  The  cables 
of  the  Great  Eastern  are  yet  stouter,  each  link  weigh- 
ing seventy  pounds 

"  Bow  Oae."— Tne  Gazette  publishes  a  carefully  prepared 
article  upon  the  boating  interests.  It  appears  that 
there  are  attached  to  the  Charles  River  Heet  si.xteen 
club  boats,  four  shell  boats,  thirty-six  single-scull 
wherries,  five  double-scull  wherries,  five  dories,  and  six 
row  boats,  not  wherries.  Jarvis  D.  Braman  owns 
twenty  boats.  There  are  five  Indian  canoes.  Of 
yachts,  there  are  five  sq^ooner  rigged  and  ten  sloops. 
Several  new  boats  are  in  process  of  construction,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  value  of  boats  of  all 
kind:!  used  on  the  river,  exclusive  of  those  owned  at 
the  colleges,  is  nearly  S30,000. 

M.  C,  Roxbury,  Ma,s3  —In  1836.  the  New  York  Star  writ- 
ing upon  the  probable  speedy  e.';tablishment  of  lines  of 
steamships  between  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  said:  ''They  must,  however,  be  very  large 
•hips — we  should  say  from  800  to  1000  tons,  and  built 
with  every  possible  strength  and  durability,  with  pow- 
erful engines,  and  room  IVr  at  least  twelve  days'  fuel." 
In  1830,  one  of  the  newspapers  has  this  paragraph: 
"  An  immen.^e  steam  frigate,  to  be  called  the  Gorgon. 
la  to  bo  built  in  London.  She  is  to  be  1100  tons,  and 
will  carry  twelve  guns.  She  is  to  be  larger  than  the  old 
serenty-fours." 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

For  a  long  time  our  foreign  journals  and  our 
own  contemporary  sheets  must  be  filled  witii  ar- 
ticles upon  the  war  now  waging  in  Italy,  and 
with  the  incidents  of  that  eventful  struggle. 
Fortunately  our  own  country  stands  aloof  from 
the  portentous  strife,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  while  the  cannon  thunders 
and  steel  flashes  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont. 
Yet,  separated  by  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  from  the  theatre  of  war,  we  can- 
not, though  distant,  be  uninterested  spectators  of 
what  is  transpiring  in  the  Old  World.  The  ap- 
plauded sentiment  of  the  old  Roman  poet,  "  I 
deem  nothing  belonging  to  humanity  foreign  to 
me,"  is  the  sentiment  of  every  true-hearted 
American. 

It  is  impossible,  as  Americans,  not  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  Italians  in  their  struggle  to  throw 
off  the  Austrian  yoke,  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  wish 
success  to  the  Franco-Sardiuian  arms  merely  be- 
cause we  condemn  the  antecedents  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  ally  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  We 
~  know  that  he  was  false  to  the  French  republic, 
and  climbed  to  power  by  unjustifiable  means,  nor 
has  the  halo  of  success  that  surrounds  his  brow 
dazzled  our  eyes  or  bewildered  our  judgment. 
Still  we  believe,  in  spite  of  the  past,  that  he  will 
be  true  to  the  cause  he  has  espoused.  There  are 
legitimate  reasons  enough  for  his  hostility  to 
Austria,  without  seeking  sinister  motives.  Un- 
der Austrian  sway,  Italy  is  a  perpetual  menace 
to  France ;  independent,  she  would  be  a  safe  and 
profitable  neighbor. 

Austria  has  shown  her  impossibility  to  govern 
Italy  except  by  keeping  up  a  military  establish- 
ment, threatening  to  all  neighboring  peoples. 
She  has  shown  her  determination  never  to  relax 
her  iron  gripe  on  the  throat  of  the  Italians,  and 
to  compel  even  Italian  princes,  not  legitimately 
subjected  to  her  sway,  to  govern  their  subjects 
according  to  the  despotic  formulas  adopted  at 
Vienna.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Europe  demanded  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Austria,  or  a  withdrawal 
ff  jm  Italy.  She  refused  to  change,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  provisions  of  old  treaties  and  the  stipu- 
lations of  old  congresses.  She  insisted  on  carry- 
ing out  her  mission  of  trampling  out  ideas  by  the 
hoof  of  brute  force.  One  Italian  sovereign,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  of  Sardinia,  is  found  to  confront 
the  Kaiser,  and  he  has  found  a  friend  and  backer 
in  the  most  astute,  politic  and  powerful  ruler  in 
Western  Europe. 

Not  content  with  words  of  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy, like  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Emperor  of  France  has,  in  the  hour  of  need, 


poured  his  troops  into  Italy  and  taken  command 
of  them  in  person.  The  Italians  accept  him  as 
a  liberator,  while  England  looks  on  him  as  the 
future  tyrant  of  Italy.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
willing  to  consider  him  in  the  Italian  point  of 
view.  In  early  life  he  espoused  the  Italian 
cause,  and  in  his  present  movement,  we  be- 
hold a  return  to  the  generous  impulses  of  his 
youth.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  will  be 
content  to  be  the  victorious  general  of  a  liberat- 
ing army,  and  seek  by  acquiring  true  glory,  to 
hide  from  posterity  the  stains  which  cloud  his 
Parisian  career.  He  has  more  reason  to  be  true 
than  to  be  faithless  to  Italy.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  shells  of  the  Italian  Carbonari,  exploding  be- 
neath the  feet  of  his  carriage-horses  at  the  opera, 
nearly  closed  his  career.  And  those  shells  were 
thrown  by  no  ignoble  hand  ;  and  it  was  the  last 
words  of  a  dying  man  that  warned  him  that  a 
long  line  of  sworn  avengers  survived,  each  man 
of  whom  would  take  his  turn  in  attempting  the 
life  of  one  who  had  proved  false  to  his  vows  as  a 
Carbonaro.  Romantic  as  this  story  appears, 
"  stranger  than  fiction,"  indeed,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  and  Louis  Napoleon  knows  it  to  be 
true.  He  knew  that  as  surely  as  darkness  suc- 
ceeds day,  just  so  surely  a  betrayal  of  Italy,  now 
that  he  has  once  embarked  as  her  defender,  would 
cost  him  his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to 
him.  Even  if  this  danger  could  by  any  possibil- 
ity be  removed,  to  hold  any  part  of  Italy  as  a 
conquered  province,  would  cost  more  than  it 
came  to.  It  was  long  ago  predicted  tliat  when 
Louis  Napoleon's  power  was  once  firmly  estab- 
lished, he  would  astonish  the  world  by  appearing 
in  the  light  of  a  champion  of  liberal  principles. 
It  is  in  this  light  he  now  commences  his  military 
career,  and,  admitting  him  to  be  ambitious,  we 
believe  that  his  ambition  will  be  satisfied  with 
victory  on  the  fields  rendered  famous  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  that  he  is  sensible  enough  to  know 
that  if  so  fortunate,  territorial  aggraDdizemont 
cannot  add  to  his  reputation. 


GENERAL  MORRIS. 

France  has  her  General  Morris,  as  well  as 
America,  but  the  former  can  only  fight — he  can't 
write  songs.  But  still  he  is  a  very  gallant  fel- 
low. He  rose  from  the  ranks  and  has  made  a 
rapid  progress.  His  great  reputation  dates  from 
the  battle  of  Isly,  in  Algiers.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  had  only  10,000 
men  and  16  guns,  being  separated  only  by  the 
river  Isly  from  an  enemy  with  10,000  infantry 
and  30,000  cavalry,  collected  his  officers  "  by 
punch-light,"  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  his  plan  of  battle,  indicating  in 
advance  what  would  take  place. 

"  You  will  penetrate,"  said  he,  ending  by  an 
eloquent  metaphor,  "  you  will  penetrate  this  mul- 
titude, you  will  cleave  it  as  a  vessel  cleaves  the 
waves,  you  will  strike  and  march  on  without 
looking  behind  you,  and  they  will  all  disappear 
with  a  facility  that  will  surprise  you." 

The  next,  Morris  had  taken  these  directions  so 
literally,  that  he  did  not  wait  for  any  orders 
from  the  marshal,  who  crossed  the  river  at  the 
head  of  his  lancers,  of  whom  he  yas  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  burst  upon  the  enemy.  But  he 
soon  saw  with  surprise  that  Morris  and  his  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  had  thrown  the  enemy  into 
the  utmost  disorder.  When  the  remainder  of 
the  army  crossed  the  Isly,  the  enemy  was  already 
half  beat.  General  Morris  is  now  in  command 
of  a  French  division  in  Sardinia,  and  our  coun- 
tryman. Major  Kearney,  who  lost  an  arm  at 
Churubusco,  is  one  of  bis  volunteer  aids. 

"IT  MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE." 

During    the     Mexican    war,    the    American 

General ,  a  fine  soldier,  by  the  way,  was 

lying  in  his  tent,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the 
coughing  of  a  horse  in  the  vicinity.  He  imme- 
diately called  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  who 
came  clanking  in  and  awaited  his  commands. 

"  Corporal  of  the  Guard  !  I'm  broken  of  my 
rest;  there  is  a  horse  coughing.  Go  and  see 
whose  horse  it  is." 

The  corporal  went  and  returned  to  report. 

"  It's  Captain  C.'s,  of  the  staff,  may  it  please 
the  general." 

"  It  makes  no  diflference.  I  wont  have  my 
rest  broken  in  this  way.  Take  him  to  the 
dragoon  picket." 

And  he  rolled  over  and  went  to  sleep.  But 
he  was  soon  awakened  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  disturbance. 

"  Corporal  of  the  Guard  !  There's  another 
horse   coughing.     I   don't  care  whoso  horse  it 


is — it  makes  no  difference,  but  go  and  see.  I 
will  not  have  my  rest  disturbed  in  this  way." 

The  soldier  went  as  before,  and  returned  im- 
mediately. 

"  It's  the  general's  horse,  may  it  please  the 
general." 

"  My  horse,  eh  ?  Poor  fellow  !  how  did  he 
catch  cold,  I  wonder.  Put  a  blanket  on  him  and 
send  a  surgeon  to  see  him  in  the  morning." 


<     ^a^    > 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  RIRUS. 

We  count  it  a  very  bad  sign  in  a  boy  or  man 
who  will  molest  the  birds.  They  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  world,  and  they  get  their  living  by 
destroying  millions  of  bugs  and  worms,  which,  if 
permitted  to  live,  would  ruin  our  gardens  and 
trees.  Watch  the  gay,  bold,  bright-eyed  robin, 
grubbing  up  the  worms  in  your  corn  or  flower- 
gardens  ;  listen  to  his  song  always  so  cheerful ; 
or  see  the  graceful  bluebird,  or  the  beautiful 
golden  robin,  note  how  they  are  always  busy, 
disposing  of  the  grubs  which  kill  your  fruit-trees 
and  shrubs,  and  your  young  garden  plants. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  piping,  clear  notes  of 
the  Red  Marvis,  or  listened  to  the  merry  chatter 
of  the  little  fairy  yellow  bird,  or  the  dainty  hum- 
ming bird  ?  Go  out  in  the  woods  and  hearken  to 
the  sweet  song  of  the  handsome  brown  thrasher, 
sit  down  on  the  green  moss  under  some  old  oak, 
and  you  may  be  an  honored  listener  to  a 
thousand  sweet  songs,  to  melodies  of  whose  ex- 
istence you  never  dreamed.  Welcome  the  birds, 
then ;  they  "  pay  their  way,"  if  you  can  be 
small  souled  enough  to  briug  that  into  question  ; 
they  will  sing  to  you  from*  the  time  of  the  first 
spring  flowers  till  the  autumn  asters  are  in 
bloom ;  and  if  you  will  give  them  audience  they 
will  make  you  better,  and  so  happier.  Thus 
pleasantly  discourseth  the  Essex  Banner. 


PiccoLOMiNi's  LAST  SpEECH. — "My  Dear 
Frens  : — In  zis  beautiful  lempell,  some  severial 
mons  zuise,  you  made  me  one  gtande  welcome ! 
You  no  understand  how  happie  I  was  always 
made,  ever  since,  by  ze  continuation  of  zat  wel- 
come. Ze  boxes  (prolonged  glance  at  the  first 
circle),  ze  upper  rows  (careful  look  in  that  direc- 
tion), ze  galleries  (gives  a  furtive  glance  toward 
the  sky-circle,  but  misses  the  pit  altogether), 
have  all  testified  to  zeir  welcome  with  much 
argent  (silver),  and  I  will  always 'zank  you  from 
ze  bottome  of  my  hearte,  and  sail  hold  zese  con- 
tributions in  ze  sweet  memory.  Zis  big  contree, 
zis  monster  contree,  were  I  have  traveled  with  ze 
great  speed,  I  sail  leave  with  regret  ze  most  zin- 
zere,  and  sail  pray  my  good  angel  to  bring  me 
back  to  so  ver  soon.  My  dear  frens  I  now  bid 
yon  ze  adieu." 


War  and  Geography. — One  of  our  contem- 
poraries in  commenting  on  the  European  war, 
says  that  it  will  lead  our  people  to  study  the 
geography  of  a  country  with  which  they  are  lit- 
tle familiar.  This  was  the  result  of  the  Mexican, 
the  East  Indian  and  the  Crimean  wars.  We 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  people  will  feel 
interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  study  geog- 
raphy, without  waiting  for  the  promptings  of  a 
bloody  war. 

Washington  Street. — If  you  wish  to  see 
how  far  the  living  flowers  of  humanity  outshine 
the  inanimate  flowers  of  the  garden,  you  have 
only  to  take  a  walk  in  Washington  Street  on  a 
sunny  afternoon.  Talk  of  Circassian  beauty  ! 
It  all  is  absolute  homeliness  compared  with 
Athenian  loveliness.  And  then  the  toilettes ! 
Fortunately  business  is  brisk,  or  husbands  would 
be  driven  to  despair. 


«  »«»  » 


Ode  Artists. — The  studios  of  our  artists 
will  soon  be  deserted.  With  the  warm  weather 
they  migrate,  either  to  rest  and  recruit  them- 
selves, or  to  paint  and  study  from  nature  in  the 
field,  to  be  worked  up  next  winter.  Art  is  de- 
cidedly looking  up  in  this  country,  both  a;stheti- 
cally  and  pecuniarily. 


<  »»^  > 


MoNiFicENT  Gift. — Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
of  reaper  fame,  has  given  $100,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  four  Professorships  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  at 
Chicago,  111. 


«  »•»  > 


CuRions. — An  Ohio  cow,  something  more  than 
a  year  ago,  swallowed  a  piece  of  broomstick,  18 
inches  long,  which  remained  in  her  stomach  until 
a  few  days  ago,  when  it  came  out  of  her  side. 


AMERICAN  SHIPS. 

Our  shipping  interest  seems  to  be  "looking 
up,"  and  as  it  is  always  "an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  so  the  outset  of  the  Eu- 
ropean struggle  redounds  to  the  interest  of  this 
country.  American  ships  of  all  classes  are 
largely  in  demand  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  are  taken  up  in  charter  in  preference 
to  those  of  all  other  nations,  the  English  not  ex- 
cepted. The  French  government  have  char- 
tered some  twenty  or  thirty  Yankee  vessels  to 
carry  coal  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  very  hand- 
some price,  and  have  engaged  them  for  a  series 
of  months.  English  ships  hesitate  to  close  any 
bargains  whatever  with  the  French  government, 
for  obvious  reasons.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
branch  of  our  industry  receive  a  bit  of  good 
luck,  for  it  has  long  suflfered  a  heavy  depression 
fi'om  various  causes,  and  ship  building  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  our  national  in- 
dustry. Our  ship-builders  have  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  Europe,  unequalled  probably  in  the  world, 
as  far  as  sailing  ships  are  concerned,  and  even  in 
respect  to  steamers  as  to  speed  and  beauty — but 
the  English  doubtless  build  the  best  steamers  as 
it  regards  machinery  and  firmness.  Our  men-of- 
war  of  the  latest  build,  whether  steamers  or  sailing 
crafts,  have  drawn  forth  the  most  unbounded 
praise  of  the  Old  World,  and  some  orders  are 
now  being  executed  in  this  country  for  govern- 
ment ships  for  the  north  of  Europe.  The  natu- 
ral growth  of  commerce,  and  the  annual  loss  by 
sea  casualties,  keep  up  a  good  demand,  and 
when  any  extraordinary  contingency  occurs  to 
aflfect  the  business  of  shipwrights,  the  builders 
are  driven  to  the  greatest  extreme  of  industry  to 
meet  the  requirements  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
is  a  noble  branch  of  mechanical  business,  and 
we  have  cause  to  be  justly  proud  that  it  has 
reached  such  perfection  in  America. 


SOLDIERING  IN  FRANCE. 

The  other  day  a  soldier,  with  a  knapsack  on 
his  back,  jumped  into  the  Seine  from  one  of  the 
Paris  bridges,  to  drown  himself.  He  was  res- 
cued, and  quite  an  enthusiasm  was  created  in  his 
favor  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  attempted 
suicide  because  his  regiment  had  gone  to  war  and 
lirft  him  behind  to  farm,  with  a  few  others,  the 
depot  for  recruits.  When  restored,  the  poor  fel- 
low went  away  crying,  to  his  barracks,  but  prom- 
ised to  renew  his  attempt.  Another  soldier  in 
the  country  actually  committed  suicide  because 
his  regiment  left  without  him ;  and  a  story  is 
told  of  a  boy  at  one  of  the  Paris  academies  who 
escaped  twice  by  a  most  dangerous  flight  over 
the  roofs  of  houses,  in  order  to  go  to  the  war. 
The  prompter  of  Madame  Ristori's  company  has 
left  the  permanent  situation  he  held  in  her  em- 
ployment, and  with  the  aid  of  a  benefit  night 
given  him  by  the  great  tragedienne,  has  gone  to 
join  Garabaldi.  Tamberlik,  Ristori,  Frezzolini, 
Penco,  and  many  of  the  French  artists,  have  per- 
formed in  favor  of  the  fund  for  sending  the  poor 
Italian  refugees  in  Paris  back  to  the  defence  of 
their  country.  It  may  be  imagined  that  they 
leave  with  joy  in  their  hearts. 


Pure  Water. — They  have  been  discussing 
the  question  of  erecting  hydrants  all  over  New 
York  city.  No  doubt  sobriety  would  be  pro- 
moted by  furnishing  a  supply  of  Croton.  It  is 
hard  for  a  thirsty  man  to  be  treading  a  soil  he 
knows  to  be  full  of  pipes  conveying  the  purest 
water,  and  yet  to  have  to  beg  a  drink. 

"  Water,  water,  every  where — 
And  not  a  drop  to  diink.'' 


<  ^•^  »- 


Texas. — Some  of  his  friends  have  proposed 
the  name  of  George  Wilkins  Kendall,  Esq.,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Texas.  What 
the  "  ex-Santa  Fe  prisoner  "  thinks  of  the  prop- 
osition, we  have  not  yet  learned. 


<  »«»  > 


The  Camels. — TheSelma  (Alabama)  papers 
mention  the  arrival  at  that  place  of  the  camels 
designated  for  planters  in  the  vicinity ;  they  are 
to  be  used  for  ploughing  and  all  kinds  of  heavy 
work  on  the  plantation. 

Locusts. — These  miserable,  marauding  in- 
sects have  been  doing  great  damage  to  crops  in 
the  southwest. 

Foreign    Arrivals. —Twenty-two    steam- 
ships arrived  at  Boston,  New  York  and  Quebec, 
during  the  month  of  May,  from  Europe. 
»  »•»  > 

Agricultural. — A  movement  is  on  foot  to 
locate  the  next  United  States  Fair  at  Chicago. 
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MODERN  MAIL 

It  was  declared  previous  to  the  late  war,  that 
the  vast  improvements  in  fire-arms  and  other  de- 
structive munitions  of  war,  would  entirely 
change  all  former  tactics  in  battle  and  siege  per- 
formances ;  but  the  struggle  between  England, 
France  and  Russia  did  not  sustain  this  prognos- 
tication. The  history  of  the  Crimean  campaign 
does  not  in  any  one  of  its  events  illustrate  great 
advances  in  the  science  of  attack  and  defence,  as 
applied  to  fortified  places.  The  enormous  sicge- 
gufas,  throwing  both  shell  and  solid  shot,  which 
were  directed  against  the  defences  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  did  not,  until  afler  more  than  one  year  of 
almost  uninterrupted  fire,  produce  an  effect 
which  justified  assault  of  the  works  on  the  part 
of  the  attacking  army.  So  of  the  defence  ;  the 
lines  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  south  or 
attacked  side,  were  in  their  form  and  structure 
precisely  of  the  same  character — being  only  of 
greater  thickness,  to  resist  heavier  weight  of  pro 
jectile — as  would  have  been  practised  fifty  years 
ago.  Neither  did  the  Alma,  nor  Balaklava,  nor 
Inkermann,  in  any  fact  connected  with  their  com- 
mencement, progress  or  result,  disclose  the  em- 
ployment of  new  elements  in  the  conduct  of  bat- 
tle. They  were  only  a  reproduction  of  the  Pen- 
insular and  German  campaigns,  and  Waterloo. 
As  of  old,  were  seen  the  mercurial  vivacity  and 
brilliant  courage  of  the  French  soldier,  as  he  ad- 
vanced at  pas  de  charge;  the  cool  and  indomita- 
ble tenacity  of  the  Saxon  man,  with  his  unsur- 
passed power  of  endurance ;  and  the  docile  de- 
votedness  of  the  Russian  to  orders,  and  death 
even  in  obedience  to  them,  if  need  be.  The 
formation,  disposition  and  employment  of  ar- 
tillery, squadrons  and  battalions,  did  not  differ 
in  any  important  aspect  from  the  practice  of  Na- 
poleon I.  and  his  military  contemporaries.  Still, 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs  Jn  Europe  may 
bring  us  new  developments,  and  the  actual  use 
of  the  various  new  inventions  may  exhibit  a  pe- 
culiar result,  materially  changing  the  tactics  and 
science  of  war  and  battle-fields. 


STATISTICS  OF  MARRYING. 

A  table  inserted  in  a  paper  in  the  Assurance 
Magazine  exhibits  results  of  a  rather  startling 
character.  In  the  first  two  quinquennial  periods, 
20-25  and  2.5-30,  the  probability  of  a  widower 
marrying  in  a  year  is  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  a  bachelor ;  at  30,  it  is  nearly  four  times  as 
great;  from  30  to  45,  it  is  five  times  as  great; 
and  it  increases,  until  at  60  the  chance  of  a  wid- 
ower marrying  in  a  year  is  eleven  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  bachelor.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
from  this  table,  how  confirmed  either  class  be- 
comes in  its  condition  of  life — how  little  likely, 
after  a  few  years,  is  a  bachelor  to  break  through 
his  settled  habits  and  solitary  condition  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  readily  in  proportion  does  a 
husband  contract  a  second  marriage  who  has 
been  deprived  prematurely  of  his  first  partner. 
After  the  age  of  30,  the  probability  of  a  bachelor 
marrying  in  a  year  diminishes  in  a  most  rapid 
ratio.  The  probability  at  35  is  not  much  more 
than  half  that  at  30,  and  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion exists  between  each  quinquennial  period 
afterwards. 


Japanese  Politeness — Lieutenant  Haber- 
sham, in  one  of  his  interesting  letters,  says  : 
"  The  extreme  of  Japanese  breeding  seems  to 
remain  silently  attentive  while  your  company  is 
speaking.  The  result  of  this  is  that  arguments 
and  disputes  are  by  no  means  common,  simply 
because  one  party  always  waits  quietly  until  the 
other  has  '  had  his  say.'  I  wonder  if  this  true 
politeness  couldn't  be  made  to  radiate  from  Japan 
toward  •  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  V  " 

Pjke's  Peak. — A  letter  from  Pike's  Peak 
says  :  "  This  is  a  great  country  ;  only  one  white 
unmarried  woman  here  and  over  a  thousand 
men.  There  are  five  gambling  houses  in  active 
operation  ;  two  race-courses,  and  a  string  band 
in  full  blast  every  night."  It  strikes  us  that  "  a 
string  band  in  full  blast  "  must  be  very  curious. 
t  ^•^  I 

The  White   Mountains. — The   rebuilding 

of  the  Crawford  House  at  the  Notch  is  rapidly 

progressing.     It  will  be  finished  in  time  for  the 

summer  travel. 

)  »«»  I 

The  late  Dh.  Lardner. — This  gentleman's 
name  was  originally  Dennis  Lardner,  but  he  Lat- 
inized the  baptismal  part  of  it  into  Dionysius. 
1  ^ ■»  » 

The  Difference. — A  great  deal  of  smoking 
kills  many  men,  but  then  it  cures  much  bacon. 


MILITARY   GENIUS. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  military  genius 
there  is  in  the  editorial  profession — we  speak  of 
latent  military  genius,  unsuspected  by  the  world. 
Some  editors  are  recognized  as  warriors,  such  as 
Morris  of  the  Home  Journal,  Webb  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  Clapp  of  the  Gazette,  and 
Rogers  of  the  Journal ;  but  then  these  gentlemen 
have  titles  to  distinguish  them,  and  are  occa- 
sionally "seen  flourishing  on  battle-chargers,  or 
commanding  lines  of  bayonets  on  the  tented 
field.  But  we  refer  to  the  genius  that  lies  hidden 
in  men  who  always  wear  black  coats,  and  are 
never  seen  following  the  drum  on  jiarade  days. 
They  might,  under  peaceful  circumstances,  pass 
to  their  graves  as  civilians,  but  just  bring  on  a 
war,  and  they'll  show  you  what's  what  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  sabre.  Talk  of  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  first !  Pshaw  !  he  knew  no  more  than 
a  conscript  compared  to  these  untitled  generals 
who  fight  battles  on  paper,  toss  you  up  the  plan 
of  a  campaign  in  a  "  stickful,"  and  demolish  a 
lifelong  military  reputation  in  a  paragraph.  Wo 
have  known  Bunsbys  who  could  have  taken 
Sebastopol  in  a  week,  while  the  miserable  French 
and  English  generals  dribbled  away  months  and 
months  without  doing  it.  Springing  up  in  ob- 
scure villages,  these  great  generals  are  now  ap- 
pearing, roused  by  the  trumpet  blast  of  the  Ital- 
ian war,  and  if  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Francis 
Joseph,  and  Louis  Napoleon  would  only  become 
subscribers,  the  Italian  question  would  be  settled 
as  soon  as  the  first  numbers  could  cross  the  ocean 
in  a  steamer. 


-»^»»»  > 


THE  PROSPECT  FOR  ITALY. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Courier, 
writing  from  Florence  after  the  flight  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  says :  Having  gone 
through  a  former  revolution,  and  seeing  the  im- 
potent conclusion  of  it,  I  cannot  be  very  san- 
guine. But  in  addition  to  the  experience  gained 
by  that  failure,  there  is  a  ground  for  hope  in  the 
fact  that  all  Italy  must  take  its  cue  from  Pied- 
mont. She  began  the  movement,  and,  backed 
by  France,  has  the  power  to  dictate.  Therefore 
no  one  will  try  for  anything  beyond  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  risk  the  substance  for  the 
shadow,  as  they  did  in  1848.  No  doubt  there 
are  shoals  and  quicksands  enough  to  apprehend  ; 
but  it  does  seem  that  Italy  has  never  before  had 
the  chance  she  now  has  for  independence  and 
union.  Even  at  the  worst,  a  Peace  Congress 
would  not  allow  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  to  be 
what  it  has  been,  and  if,  what  is  next  worse, 
French  domination  is  to  be  substituted  for  Aus- 
trian, it  would  be  a  much  more  enlightened  one, 
and  a  similarity  between  the  members  of  the 
Latin  race  would  prevent  the  hostility  and  in- 
compatibility that  has  always  existed  between 
the  Germans  and  Italians. 


«    m»^    * 


The  Moon  Hoax  — The  popular  idea  that  a 
change  of  the  moon  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
of  the  weather  is  fully  and  fairly  discussed  in 
Arago's  Astronomy.  It  is  shown  beyond  a 
doubt  that  atmospheric  tides  do  not  exist  (at  any 
rate  of  a  character  analogous  to  the  tides  of  the 
ocean),  and  the  results  of  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
truth  of  the  theory,  prove  clearly  that  it  is  with- 
out foundation. 


-* — •  •  ^  > 


The  Beginning  op  War's  Destruction. — 
The  bridge  over  the  Ticino,  at  Buffaloria,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Sardinians,  by  blowing  up  with 
gunpowder,  was  a  magnificent  structure  of  hewn 
stone,  1000  feet  in  length,  and  cost,  even  in  that 
country  of  cheap  labor,  nearly  $700,000.  It 
rested  on  eleven  arches,  and  was  calculated  to 
last  forever  without  ever  requiring  any  repairs. 


"  Bailouts  Dolur  MoNTaLy." — This  Magazine  is  en- 
tirety uulike  any  other  published.  It  is  not  only  origioal 
in  its  contents,  from  beginning  to  end.  but  it  is  ai^o  got 
up  in  a  style  wholly  Us  own.  A  vai»t  amount  of  choice 
and  delightful  reading  is  embraced  in  its  hundred  pa^es 
each  monch.  not  to  mention  its  fine  engravings,  and  iu 
regular  side  splitting  set  of  humorous  illustrations.  At 
first  we  were  surprised  at  its  va.it  circulation,  now  some 
115,000  monthly  !— but  we  no  longer  wonder  at  its  popu- 
larity. What  a  rich,  intellectual  and  enjoyable  return 
for  07ie  dollar  a  year.  Published  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  22 
Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. —  State  Record,  Va. 


Four  Cents  everywhere.  —  The  best 
American  story  ever  written  by  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.,  is  now  publishing  in  The  Flag  of  our 
Union.    For  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents. 

<     m  m-m.     > 

The  Boston  Cannon. — Long  ere  this,  the 
gnn  cast  at  Alger's  foundry  and  presented  to  the 
Sardinians,  must  have  spoken  in  thunder  from 
the  ramparts  of  Alessandria. 
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MiaymXit  Catijetings. 

The  wife  of  Douglas  Jerrold  died  early  in 
May,  at  her  country  residence  in  England.  Her 
health  rapidly  failed  after  her  husband's  death. 

A  little  boy,  five  years  old,  died  in  Buffalo,  the 
other  day,  from  the  effects  of  drinking  some 
whiskey  for  which  his  father  had  sent  him. 

The  Anagram  for  Austria  is  vaslari,  Latin  for 
"  to  lay  waste  " — a  business  in  which  that  coun- 
try has  been  engaged  for  centuries. 

Fountains  of  natural  gas  were  lately  reached 
at  Howard,  C.  W  ,  in  digging  for  wells,  and  the 
gas  now  bubbles  up  iu  steady  currents,  which, 
when  ignited,  presents  a  bright  flame  three  feet 
high. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  two  constables  convicted 
of  the  larceny  of  S2G00,  the  property  of  Kars- 
teter,  have  been  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  in 
the  county  prison.  Alderman  Allen's  sentence, 
who  was  convicted  with  them,  was  postponed. 

Messrs.  Armfield  of  Tennessee,  Croom  of  Al- 
abama, and  Warren  of  North  Carolina,  have 
each  subscribed  §25,000  to  the  "  University  of 
the  South,"  and  nineteen  other  persons  the  ag- 
gregate sura  of  $100,000,  making  $175,000. 

Hon.  Ttiomas  Butler  King  says  tl»e  number  of 
Cuban  children  now  at  school  in  the  United 
States  may  be  estimated  at  from  six  to  ten  thou- 
sand. The  number  of  visitors  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  1858,  was  between  fif- 
teen aiid  twenty  thousand. 

An  inventive  Yankee  has  produced  an  appar- 
atus which  he  claims  is  a  cure  for  snoring.  It 
fastens  upon  the  mouth  agutta  percha  tube,  lead- 
ing to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  Whenever  the 
snorer  snores,  he  himself  receives  the  first  im- 
pression, finds  how  disagreeable  it  is,  and,  of 
course,  reforms. 

The  new  Custom  House  in  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  stone  has  been 
all  prepared,  and  the  sheds  in  which  it  was  ham- 
mered, at  the  Concord  railroad  station,  have 
been  removed.  The  third  story  is  going  up, 
and  the  building  soon  will  be  externally 
completed. 

Whether  locusts  do  or  do  not  appear  in  certain 
localities  at  regular  intervals  of  17  years,  is  a 
question  which  seems  to  be  attracting  consider- 
able attention.  A  correspondent  of  the  Newark 
Advertiser  asserts  from  his  own  observation  that 
they  do  appear  at  these  regular  intervals,  and 
predicts  that  they  will  appear  next  in  1860. 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  misionary  to  the 
Cherokees,  died  at  his  residence.  Park  Hill,  Cher- 
okee nation,  on*the  19th  of  May.  He  was  in  his 
62d  year,  and  was  missionary  among  the  Chero- 
kees for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  most  of  the  time 
engaged  iu  translating  and  publishing  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Cherokee  language. 

They  had  a  prize  fight  at  Deerfield,  N.  Y.,  the 
other  day.  The  principals  were  two  sanguinary 
butchers  of  Utica,  named  Evarts  and  Mudde- 
man.  The  stakes  were  $30  against  $50.  Evarts 
was  the  victor.  On  the  eighth  round  he  gave 
Muddeman  such  severe  "punishment  "  that  the 
latter  tailed  to  "  come  to  time  "  on  the  ninth. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  publishes  a  list  often 
incorporated  companies  in  Ohio,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  directly  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal  oil,  and  predicts  that  before 
the  close  of  the  year  a  dozen  more  will  be  added 
to  the  list. 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Peter  Perry  of  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  was  drowned  recently.  The  wife 
has  since  died  of  grief.  From  the  moment  she 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  loss  up  to  the 
hour  of  her  death,  a  few  days  ago,  she  never  ex- 
hibited signs  of  sanity,  being  perfectly  wild  and 
delirious. 

Two  American  officers  will  probably  take  part 
in  the  coming — perhaps  existing — war,  viz  : 
Young  Jerome  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  who  is 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  Ma- 
jor Kearney,  of  New  York,  who,  it  is  said,  has 
entered  the  staff  of  one  of  the  French  Generals 
of  Division,  as  a  volunteer. 

New  Orleans  is  said  to  be  almost  overrun  by 
scoundrels.  The  boldest  robberies  are  commit- 
ted every  night,  and  the  papers  advise  people 
who  travel  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning 
to  keep  sharp  eyes  on  all  persons  they  meet. 
One  of  the  rascals,  a  few  days  ago,  carried  off 
four  thousand  cigars. 

Clark  Mills,  the  American  artist,  is  now  busily 
engaged  in  casting  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  ordered  by  Congress,  and  expects 
to  have  it  completed  by  July  next.  His  first 
castin,;  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  impure  char- 
acter of  the  copper.  Mr.  Mills  is  also  duplicat- 
ing the  statue  of  Jackson,  for  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Some  persons,  while  mining  in  a  hillside  in 
California,  recently,  discovered  a  large  pine 
stump,  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  tree 
had  evidently  been  cut  by  some  instrument  sim- 
ilar to  our  axes,  and  about  three  inches  wide. 
Growing  on  the  surface,  directly  over  this  stump, 
was  a  large  oak  tree,  three  feet  in  diameter. 

A  late  fire  in  the  New  Jersey  pines  destroyed 
timber  covering  15,000  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  Wm.  Braddock  and  others  of  Medford,  and  at 
Snyder's  Mills,  where  the  flames  encountered  a 
large  pond  of  water,  and  where  it  was  supposed 
the  destruction  would  be  arrested,  the  fire  crossed 
the  pond  and  caught  at  the  buildings,  fences,  etc., 
so  that  the  people  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Many  farmers  suffered  the  loss  of  fences 
and  other  property,  and  many  crops  were  injured. 


streamers.  Ladies  in  elegant  dresses  flung  flow- 
ers into  the  royal  barge,  which  contained  the  em- 
peror. Prince  Carignano  and  their  staff.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  royal  palace,  Napoleon  gave  a 
reception  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
Soldiers  who  had  received  the  St.  Helena 
medal  were  afterwards  admitted.  These  vet- 
erans were  drawn  up  in  the  palace  gardens,  where 
the  emperor  conversed  with  some  of  them  and 
received  their  petitions.  The  streets  leading  to 
the  palace  were  densely  filled,  and  the  populace 
testified  their  joy  at  his  arrival.  On  the  thir- 
teenth, Tuesday,  the  emperor  rode  out  to  the 
barracks  of  San  Benigno,  the  procession  form- 
ing the  subject  of  our  engraving.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  attended  the  theatre,  and  received  a 
brief  visit  from  the  King  of  Sardinia.  From 
Genoa  he  issued  the  following  address  : 

napoleon    hi.     to    the    ARMT   op    ITALY. 

"  Soldiers  : — I  have  jast  placed  myself  at 
your  head  to  lead  you  to  battle.  We  go  to  sec- 
ond the  efforts  of  a  nation  claiming  its  inde- 
pendence, and  to  deliver  it  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion. It  is  a  sacred  cause,  which  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  civilized  world. 

"  1  have  no  need  of  stimulating  your  ardor. 
Each  step  will  remind  you  of  a  victory.  In  the 
Sacred  Street  of  ancient  Rome,  inscriptions 
were  engraved  on  marble  to  remind  the  people  of 
their  lofty  achievments.  It  is  the  same  to-day. 
As  you  pass  through  Mondovi,  Marengo  and 
Lodi,  vou  will  march  in  the  midst  of  these  mem- 
ories through  another  Sacred  Street. 

"Preserve  that  strict  discipline  which  is  the 


Somebody  defines  character  as  "  the  only  per- 
sonal property  which  everybody  looks  after  for 
you." 

Austria  should  pause  before  pitching  into 
those  Sardines.  If  Hungary  should  rise,  she 
may  have  other  fish  to  fry. 

Why  was  Gen.  Burgoyne,  on  his  march  south, 
during  the  Revolution,  like  a  runaway  horse  ■? 
Because  he  had  to  stop  when  he  came  to  Gates. 

A  young  naval  officer  of  the  name  of  Moore, 
having  presented  a  gold  anchor  to  his  afiianced 
bride,  a  wag  remarked  that  she  was  safely  moored. 

"  Haven't  you  finished  scaling  that  fish  yet, 
Sam?"  "No,  master,  'tis  a  very  large  one." 
"  O,  well,  you  have  had  time  to  scale  a 
mountain." 

Our  drovers  always  grumble  when  fat  cattle  do 
not  sell  well,  but  they  are  very  unreasonable  ; 
for  how  can  cattle  who  are  so  very  fat  go  off 
briskly  ? 

The  New  York  Post — er  says — "  Young  la- 
dies, with  pretty  eyes,  are  allowed  the  use  of  the 
lash,  so  long  as  it  has  no  not  on  the  end,  and  is 
not  '  snapped  '  too  often." 

Mrs.  Partington  says  that  if  she  should  be  cast 
away,  she  would  prefer  meeting  with  the  catas. 
trophe  in  the  "  Bay  of  Biscuits,"  for  then  she 
should  have  something  to  live  on. 

An  exchange  infers  that  Dryden  wasn't  op- 
posed to  mint  juleps,  from  a  remark  he  once 
made  :  "  Straws  may  be  made  tbe  instruments 
of  happiness." 

Tommy  says  that  it  is  bad  meddling  with  a 
train  of  gunpowder  ;  but  if  you  want  to  be  blown 
up  to  a  dead  certainty,  just  tread  on  a  lady's 
crinoline  as  you  are  getting  into  an  omnibus. 
He  has  tried  it  and  knows. 

Patrick  Macfinigan,  with  a  one  wheeled  car, 
ran  a  race  with  a  locomotive  ;  as  the  latter  went 
out  of  sight,  Mac  observed, — "  Aff  wid  ye,  ye 
roarin'  blaggard,  or  I'll  be  afther  runnia'  into 
yees  I" 

A  lady  said  to  her  husband,  in  Jerrold's  pres- 
ence :  "  My  dear,  you  certainly  want  some  new 
trousers."  "  No,  I  think  not,"  answered  the 
affectionate  husband.  "  Well,"  Jerrold  inter- 
posed, "  I  think  the  lady  who  wears  them  ought 
to  know." 

A  young  lady  visited  a  prison,  and  while  ques- 
tioning a  prisoner,  one  of  the  attendants,  mis- 
taken as  to  her  identity,  came  up  and  inquired, 
"  Are  you  the  young  ivoman  wot  stole  the  hog  ? 
'Cause,  if  yer  are,  Mr.  Roony,  the  lawyer,  wants 
to  speai  to  yer." 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

EpsaOH,  Boston.— 1.  The  word  "  Yankee  '■  was  first  used 
in  print  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  Indian  proniiociation  of  the  word  **  Bog- 
lish,'-  which  they  chilled  '■  YenRhees."  2  The  dollar 
mark  (8)  is  undoubtedly  a  modification  of  the  figure 
8,  denoting  a  Spanish  piece  of  elKht  r^als,  or,  as  the 
dollar  was  formorly  culled,  a  pifcf  of  eight, 

N.  U.,  Illinois.— The  word?  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,"  were  first  used  in  the  burial  service  of  the 
Episcopal  church  (in  English),  and  the  sentiment  is 
expressed  in  the  earlier  service  books  of  the  Greek  aud 
Roman  churches.  The  sentence  wa-*  probably  adopted^ 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  older  churches. 

Ubchanic.  Portsmouth,  N.  11 — Iron  chain  cables  did 
not  come  into  general  use  in  the  English  navy  until 
1812.  The  chain  cable  of  the  steamship  Adriatic,  built 
for  the  Collins  line,  weighs  fifty  pounds  per  link  In 
the  process  of  proving,  one  of  the  weakest  links  gave 
way  at  ninety-seven  tons  pressure,  with  a  force  that 
shook  the  buildiug.  A  new  link  was  substituted,  and 
the  cable  withstood  a  strain  of  105  tons.  The  cables 
of  the  Great  Eastern  are  yet  stouter,  each  link  weigh- 
ing seventy  pounds 

"  Buw  OAtt."— Tne  Oasette  publishes  acarefuUy  prepared 
article  upon  the  boating  intereits.  It  appears  that 
there  are  attached  to  the  Charles  Kiver  Beet  sijteen 
club  boats,  four  shell  boats,  thirty-six  single-scull 
wherries,  five  double-scuU  wherries,  five  dories,  and  six 
row  boats,  not  wherries.  Jarvis  D.  Braman  owns 
twenty  boats.  There  are  five  Indian  canoes.  Of 
yachts,  there  are  five  sqiiooner  rigged  and  ten  sloops. 
Several  new  boats  are  in  process  of  construction,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  value  of  boats  of  all 
kinds  nsed  on  the  rirer.  exclusive  of  those  owned  at 
the  colleges,  is  nearly  S30.000. 

M.  C,  Roxburv,  Mass  -In  1836.  the  New  York  SUr  writ- 
ing upon  the  probable  speedy  establishment  of  lines  of 
steamships  between  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  said:  '-They  must,  however,  be  very  large 
•hips- we  should  say  from  800  to  1000  tons,  and  built 
with  every  possible  strength  and  durability,  with  pow- 
erful engine*,  aud  room  l*r  at  least  twelve  days'  fuel." 
In  183U,  one  of  the  newspapers  has  this  paragraph: 
"  An  immen.-<e  steam  frigate,  to  be  called  the  Gorgon. 
is  to  bo  built  in  London.  She  is  to  be  1100  tons,  and 
will  carry  twelve  guns.  She  is  to  be  larger  than  the  old 
seventy-fours." 

1    ^mm     » 

THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

For  a  long  time  our  foreign  journals  and  our 
own  contemporary  sheets  must  be  filled  with  ar- 
ticles upon  the  war  now  waging  in  Italy,  and 
with  the  incidents  of  that  eventful  struggle. 
Fortunately  our  own  country  stands  aloof  from 
the  portentous  strife,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  ot  peace,  while  the  cannon  thunders 
and  steel  flas)ieg,/x!\.othftttSVaiuedfntHe  whole 
theatre,  who  was  but  the  index-hand  of  public 
opinion,  was  absent.  The  box  near  the  stage, 
which  he  had  engaged  for  the  season,  was  empty. 

"BeUina!"  murmured  Marina  bitterly,  and 
her  voice  swelled  forth,  entrancing  all  listeners. 
Those  who  heard  the  beautiful  cantatrice  that 
night,  were  ready  to  swear  that  she  had  never 
before  sung  with  such  wondrous  sweetness  and 
power. 

At  last  the  curtain  fell,  and  pale  and  exhansted 
Marina  was  called  out  and  loaded  with  costly 
wreaths  and  flowers,  many  of  the  bouquets  bear- 
ing jewels  in  their  midst.  It  was  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, but  incomplete  to  the  gifted  cantatrice,  be- 
cause the  duke  was  absent.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  her  engagement  that  the  illustrious  d'Aqua- 
vita  had  failed  to  be  present  at  her  performances. 
At  the  door  of  the  theatre  stood  several  young 
nobles,  ready  to  escort  her  home.  Two  were 
about  to  follow  her  as  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of 
the  third,  but  she  waved  them  back. 

"  Not  to-night,  noble  signors — I  am  weary  and 
feel  not  like  entertaining  guests." 

"  Alas !  beautiful  Marina,"  said  one,  as  she 
sprang  into  her  carriage,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  door,  "  we  cannot  bear  that  you  should  so 
immediately  vanish  from  our  sight,  after  having 
held  us  captive  through  the  evening  by  yonr 
voice." 

"  To-night  it  must  be,  noble  count,  for  I  am 
very  weary — I  am  not  myself.  You  can  go  and 
join  d'Aquavita,  who  hangs  entranced  upon  the 
syren  words  of  the  fascinating  Bellina,"  said 
Marina,  bitterly. 

"  We  want  only  to  listen  to  you,  Marina," 
chorused  the  trio. 

"  It  cannot  be.  Tomorrow  night  I  will  re- 
ceive you.     Buono  notte !" 

The  carriage  rolled  away,  bearing  the  popular 
prima  donna,  who,  clad  in  rich  satin  and  lace, 
leaned  back  upon  the  cushions  with  a  weary 
heart.  She  had  given  her  whole  heart  to  the 
Duke  d'Aquavita,  and  just  as  her  dream  was 
about  to  be  fulfilled,  just  as  she  thought  she  had 
him  at  her  feet,  Bellina,  the  rival  cantatrice, 
made  her  appearance,  and  the  ardor  of  the  duke 
had  cooled.  He  was  still  devoted,  but  Marina 
knew  and  felt  that  her  power  over  him  waa 


^one  ;  that  the  man  for  whom  she  would  give  up 
Everything,  was  indifferent  to  her.  To-night  he 
had  as  much  as  publicly  acknowledged  it  to  her 
by  his  non-appearance.  In  no  enviable  frame  of 
mind,  Marina  reached  home.  Florinda,  her 
faithful  waiting-maid,  was  ready  to  receive  her. 
"  Ail !  my  lady,  you  were  successful  as  usual, 
I  see  by  the  flowers.  But  do  no  nobles  sup  with 
you  to-night  V 

"No.    Hasten  to  nndress  me,  tor  my  brain 
burns,  my  heart  feels  like  lead,  and  I  am  very 
weary.     Yes,  take  off  these  jewels  and  laces,  and 
henceforth  they  will  be  useless." 
"  Signora !" 

"  Yes,  Florinda,  all  are  not  as  faithful  as  you, 
and  in  one  month  the  idolized  cantatrice,  Marina, 
will  be  forgotten  in  Venice,  and  the  people;  ever 
fickle,  will  be  worshipping  at  another  shrine. 
These  same  nobles  who  ask  now  only  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  at  my  feet,  will  laugh  over  their  wine 
at  their  passing  devotion  to  Marina." 
"  Dear  signora !" 

"  It  is  sadly  true,  Florinda,"  said  Marina,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  "  Now  disrobe  me,  for  I  am  weary." 
Shorn  of  her  jewels  and  laces,  robed  only  in 
pure  white,  and  her  luxuriant  hair  brushed  back 
from  the  temples,  and  carelessly  knotted  up  be- 
hind, Marina  looked  what  she  was,  a  beautiful, 
queenlike  woman.  This  she  felt,  as  she  turned 
with  a  mocking  smile  from  the  mirror. 

After  a  restless  night,  Marina  rose  the  next 
morning.  She  rose  to  the  bitter  sense  of  all  she 
had  lost — lover,  fame,  all  she  cared  for.  Unlike 
most  public  characters,  Marina  was  always  neatly 
and  tastefully  dressed,  even  in  her  leisure  hours. 
Seating  herself  in  a  deep  chair  before  the  fire, 
Marina  prepared  to  read,  when  the  door  opened 
and  a  young  man  entered  unannounced.  It  was 
the  Duke  d'Aquavita. 

"  Marina,  carrissima !"  he  murmured,  as  he 
came  beside  her,  and  he  tried  to  take  her  hand. 
At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  Marina  had  risen, 
pale  and  cold. 

"  Who  bade  you  enter  V  she  asked,  in  frigid 
tones. 

"  My  heart  would  not  let  me  w^t  for  a  bid- 
ding— it  led  me  hero." 

"  And  it  will  lead  you  elsewhere,  Aquavita. 
It  needs  nothing  here,"  replied  Marina,  and  her 
voice  had  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it,  in  spite  of  its 
sarcasm. 

"  False,  false,  caro  Marina  !"  exclaimed  the 
duke,  coming  nearer  the  beautiful  cantatrice  and 
again  striving  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Cease  this  mummery,  Aquavita,"  said  Mari- 
na, who  had  mastered  the  momentary  weakness, 
in  cold,  measured  tones.  "I  will  not  bear  it. 
For  a  week  you  have  served  me  only  with  the 
lip ;  your  heart,  worthless,  fickle  thing,  has  been 
laid  at  the  feet  of  another  dear  one.  My  eyes 
ache  with  looking  on  such  a  despised,  worthless 
thing  as  you." 

"  Marina !"  exclaimed  the  duke,  fiercely,  for 
the  prima  donna's  scornful  manner,  more  than 
the  words,  stung  him. 

Vain,  fickle,  the  illustrious  Duke  d'Aquavita 
wished  to  still  appear  devoted  to  Marina.  It 
was  not  yet  decided  which  of  the  two  singers 
would  bear  of!  the  palm,  and  until  that  was  decid- 
ed, the  faithless  Aquavita  chose  to  remain 
neutral,  and  until  this  evening  had  fondly  hoped 
that  Marina  was  blinded  by  her  love  to  his 
coolness. 

"  Marina,"  said  the  duke,  in  reproachful  tones, 
as  he  seemed  to  recoil  before  her  scorn.  "  Ma- 
rina, will  you  be  so  cruel — send  me  away  to 
die?" 

"  To  die  of  what  ?  To  die  of  despair  because 
the  beautiful  Bellina  does  not  smile  more  sweetly 
on  you  than  other  nobles  as  worthless  as 
yourself'*" 

"  You  will  drive  me  to  despair' — to  suicide, 
Marina,"  and  the  duke  sank  on  to  the  couch  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

A  scornful,  withering  smile  passed  over  the 
face  of  the  cantatrice,  and  she  clenched  her  hands 
in  rage  or  despair  as  she  looked  at  the  cowering 
man  before  her,  and  she  stepped  forward  and  laid 
her  hand  on  Aquavita's  shoulder.  Ho  moved  as 
if  to  raise  his  head,  but  she  stopped  him. 

"  Bow  your  head  still,  Aquavita,  for  I  cannot 
bear  to  have  your  false  eyes  rest  on  me — they 
burn  into  my  heart.  As  soon  as  I  have  finished 
talking,  you  must  go,  go  without  looking  at  me, 
Aquavita,"  and  her  voice  grew  wondrously 
sweet  and  tender.  "  I,  the  adored  of  thousands, 
have  yielded  to  yon  the  homage  of  my  whole 
heart  and  soul,  believing  you  worthy  of  the  wor- 
ship. The  last  few  days  my  blindness  has  faded 
away,  and  I  see  you  as  yon  are,  vain,  fickle,  con- 


ceited, heartless,  worthless.  My  love  grows  cold 
in  my  heart ;  from  its  ashes  will  spring  up  a 
brighter,  more  withering  flame,  the  lurid,  scorch- 
ing flame  of  hate.  At  seventeen,  I  stabbed  my 
rival  in  love  to  the  heart ;  at  twenty-four,  what 
do  you  think  I  will  do  to  the  man  who  has  won 
my  love  and  cast  it  aside  as  worthless  f" 

"No,  you  are  wrong,  Marina,  he  values  it 
still." 

"  Peace,  lavotore.  Go  now,  quickly — quickly, 
for  your  presence  sets  my  brain  on  fire — go  be- 
fore I  kill  you  !" 

Awed  by  her  manner,  the  Duke  d'Aquavita 
left  the  saloon.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed  upon 
him,  Marina  rose  pale  and  trembling.  Brushing 
back  the  hair  from  her  face,  she  looked  eagerly 
around,  with  her  pale  lips  parted.  A  shudder 
passed  over  her,  and  bursting  into  tears,  Marina 
sank  into  a  chair.  Awhile  she  wept  convulsively, 
then  raised  her  head.  Her  face,  late  so  wither- 
ing in  its  scorn,  expressed  now  only  womanly 
suflering  and  tears.  The  actress  was  laid  aside, 
and  she  sat  there,  the  wronged,  deserted,  suffer- 
ing woman.  She  smiled  sadly,  and  her  voice 
came  deep  and  low  as  she  spoke  to  herself, 
rather  than  aloud. 

"Aquavita!  O,  where  is  Aquavita?"  said 
she,  in  piercing  tones.  "  0,  God,  let  me  die ! 
Am  I  then  alone  in  this  world  1  What  have  I 
to  live  for?  The  earth  is  poisoned  for  me. 
Why  did  he  forsake  me  ■?  Ah,  Bellina !"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  the  suffering  expression  gave  way 
to  one  of  intense  hate.  "  Bellina  has  robbed  me 
of  all  I  valued.  No,  not  all,  for  by  Heaven  !  I 
will  not  give  np  my  fame  to  her.  My  rival  in 
•  love  she  may  be,  but  not  in  fame.  Two  things  I 
have  yet  to  live  for — revenge  and  glory  !" 

Here  Marina  started  up  and  paced  the  room, 
weaving  many  fearful  dreams.  The  love  in  her 
wayward  heart  had  been  given  back  to  her 
worthless,  and  was  turning  to  hate. 

That  evening  the  luxurious  apartments  of  the 
accomplished,  brilliant  cantatrice  Marina  were 
lighted  up,  and  a  superb  supper  laid  in  the  salon. 
In  a  deep  arm-chair,  reclined  in  graceful  aban- 
donment, Marina,  perfectly  bewildering  in  her 
regal  beauty.  Her  dress  of  purple  satin,  richly 
trimmed  with  lace,  set  off  to  great  advantage  her 
full,  graceful  form,  and  the  scarlet  pomegranate 
blossoms  enhanced  the  raven  beauty  of  her  hair. 
Around  her  were  seated  in  various  attitudes,  five 
young  men,  Venetian  nobles. 

"  This  wreath  is  very  fresh,  Marina,"  said 
Count  Spasi,  pointing  to  a  chaplet  of  flowers, 
lying  among  others  which  were  faded  or 
fading. 

"All  were  thrown  to  me  last  evening  after 
Semiramide." 

"  Why.  fade  they  not  all  alike  V  idly  ques- 
tioned the  young  Marquis  Rolli.  * 

"Perhaps,"  answered  the  beautiful  woman, 
with  a  beaming  smile,  "  because  that  wreath  was 
thrown  by  a  more  devoted  hand  than  the  others." 
"  The  devotion,  I  think,  is  equal  in  all,"  ten- 
derly answered  the  marquis,  who  was  called  the 
handsomest  man  in  all  Italy. 

"  May  be,"  said  Marina,  simply  but  sadly. 
"  What    matters     it  ?"     said    Count    Spasi ; 
"  Marina  has  one  coronal  that  will  never  fade, 
the  enthusiasm  of  Venice  !" 

The  little  circle  applauded  and  Marina  thanked 
the  count  with  a  curious  smile,  a  smile  in  which 
was  mingled  pride,  sadness,  bitterness  and  bate. 
A  pause  ensued,  which  Marina  was  the  first  to 
break.  She  did  so  by  saying  :  "  Venice  !  Ven- 
ice loves  me — only  loves  me  now.  Three  months 
ago  it  worshipped,  idolized  me.  When  my  name 
appeared  on  the  bills,  it  was  read  with  a  shout 
of  joy,  and  all  hearts  beat  for  me.  All  day  the 
people  counted  the  hours  till  they  could  see  me  ; 
and  the  evening — O,  the  evening ! — when  I  ap- 
peared, the  stage  fairly  trembled  with  the  brai^as. 
When  I  sang,  people  held  their  breath  to  listen, 
and  when  I  died,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house.     I  carried  all  hearts  with  me." 

"  You  have  lost  nothing  of  that,  Marina,"  said 
the  handsome  Mar(iuis  Rolli,  leaning  forward 
and  kissing  the  little  hands  that  rested  carelessly 
upon  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"  No  indeed  !"  seconded  the  Marquis  Tiepolo  ; 
"last  evening  the  building  shook  with  the  thun- 
dering applause,  and  tall  as  you  are,  you  could 
scarcely  be  seen  above  the  pile  of  flowers  that  lay 
before  you." 

"  Many  of  the  flowers,"  said  young  Count 
Montforte,  called  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  empty-brained  nobles  of  the  court, 
"  bearing  in  their  midst  jewels,  fadeless  testimo- 
nials of  the  devotion  and  love  felt  for  you." 
"  Tliat  I  know,"  said  Marina,  smiling  sweetly 


and  extending  her  left  hand,  on  which  sparkled 
one  ring,  a  cluster  diamond  of  great  value  and 
brilliancy,  while  the  slender  wrist  was  encircled 
by  a  massive  bracelet  thickly  set  with  gems. 
"  Here  are  two  proofs  of  the  generosity  of  my 
friends." 

"  We  have  hereby  proved  that  yon  are  still  the 
idol  of  Venice,"  said  Marquis  Rolli. 

"  You  think  so,  marquis,  but  believe  me,  the 
hands  that  throw  wreaths  to  me  are  cold,  the 
lips  that  now  greet  me  with  bravas  no  longer 
tremble  with  eager  devotion,  the  eyes  no  longer 
watch  every  motion  ;  it  is  esteem,  affectionate 
remembrance,  habit,  perhaps,  but  no  longer  idol- 
izing enthusiasm." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Count  Spasi,  "  that  Bellina 
is  charming,  and  that  she  sings  with  exquisite 
taste  and — " 

"If  that  is  yonr  opinion,"  interrupted  the 
cantatrice  sharply,  and  with  evident  vexation, 
"  why  are  you  not  at  the  theatre  this  evening 
helping  applaud  this  exquisitely  tasteful  singer  ? 
0, 1  hate  this  woman  !" 

"  You  did  not  wait  to  hear  me  through," 
somewhat  impatiently  replied  the  count.  "I 
said  Bellina  was  a  tasteful  singer,  but  I  was  going 
to  add  that  in  spite  of  her  charms,  she  could 
never  supplant  you  in  our  hearts." 

"  Thanks,  signor  count — it  is  a  pretty  compli- 
ment. At  seventeen,  I  killed  my  rival  in  love. 
I  am  now  twenty-four,  and  Bellina  is  my  double 
rival — my  rival  in  love  and  glory !" 

"  Yonr  rival  in  love  !"  exclaimed  Marquis 
Rolli.  "  Are  you  not  the  beloved  of  the  Duke 
d'Aquavita?  of  that  illustrious  noble  whose 
vfirdict  would  counterbalance  that  of  the  whole 
of  Venice  ?" 

"  Aquavita  1"  scornfully  answered  Marina. 
"He  loved  me  when  Venice  loved  me,  or  rather 
he  loved  me  because  Venice  was  my  slave.  I 
was  its  queen,  and  so  became  his.  Yon  call  that 
love,  Count  Spasi  ?  Call  it  rather  self-love,  any- 
thing else  but  pure,  disinterested  love.  Since 
Bellina's  triumph,  her  name  is  always  on  his 
lips.  Last  evening  his  opera-box  was  empty. 
This  morning  I  quarrelled  with  him  on  this  very 
subject,  and  shall  never  see  him  again.  He  is 
with  her  even  now,, and  my  reign  is  over." 

Marina  knit  her  brows  and  her  beantiful  black 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  She  knew  that 
though  they  swore  allegiance  to  her  with  their 
lips,  their  hearts  were  far  from  her,  and  she  no- 
ticed, too,  that  the  young  nobles  seemed  eager  to 
get  away.  They  lingered  not  as  usual  over  their 
wine,  and  soon  departed.  The  door  had  scarce- 
ly closed  behind  them  when  Marina  rose  and 
called  Florinda. 

"  Quick,  Florinda !  after  them  I  This  night  I 
will  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  of  my  declin- 
ing power." 

Completely  disguised  in  male  attire,  Florinda 
did  the  bidding  of  her  mistress.  While  she  was 
gone  Marina  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  maid  soon  returned,  and  was  eagerly 
questioned. 

"  Where  went  these  young  men,  Florinda  ? 
Quick,  girl,  speak !" 

"  These  young  nobles  are  always  fickle,  dear 
signora,  and — " 

"  They  went,  then,  to  Bellina's  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  I  am  undone — undone!"  exclaim- 
ed Marina,  throwing  herself  upon  a  couch. 

"  Dear  lady,  do  not  feel  so  cast  down.  They 
are  worthless,  these  young  nobles — they  know 
not  how  to  value  so  much  talent  and  beauty." 

"  Hush,  Florinda  !  You  cannot  understand 
it.  I  do  not  caro  one  snap  for  the  fellows  them- 
selves, only  so  far  as  they  are  an  index  to  the 
popular  feeling.  They  are  the  weather-cocks  of 
popular  opinion.  Let  it  but  become  known  that 
they  have  transferred  their  allegiance  from  me  to 
Bellina,  and  I  am  lost — all  Venice  will  follow 
their  lead.  But,"  and  Marina  raised  herself 
proudly,  "  I  will  not  yield  so  calmly.  I  will  not 
calmly  give  up  my  laurel  wreath  to  Bellina, 
whom  I  hate." 

The  next  day,  in  a  small  but  elegantly  fur- 
nished salon,  sat  two  men  and  a  lady,  dressed  in 
a  domino.  They  were  seated  round  a  table 
bearing  covers  for  four.  The  two  gentlemen 
were  the  Duke  d'Aquavita  and  Count  Spasi. 
The  duke  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Think  you,  Spasi,  that  she  will  come.  It  is 
laic.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  brought 
her."  • 

"  She  will  come,  for  she  has  promised,  and 
Marina  always  keeps  her  word." 

"  Shall  we  succeed  in  reconciling  these  two 
rival  ladies,  think  you  f"  asked  Aquavita. 
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"  If  Bellina  were  to  catch  a  good  cold  and  en- 
tirely lose  her  voice,  it  would  do  more  towards 
bringing  about  the  desired  result  than  your  most 
pressing  intercessions." 

"  Diavolo  !  that  would  be  paying  too  dearly 
for  the  reconciliation." 

Bellina  unmasked  and  thanked  the  duke  with 
a  winning  smile,  but  hearing  a  noise  in  the  hall 
iho  hastily  resumed  her  mask. 

A  moment's  delay  and  the  door  opened,  ad- 
mitting the  queenly  figure  of  Marina,  habited 
like  her  rival,  in  a  dark  brown  domino,  but  car- 
rying her  mask  in  her  hand.  She  saluted  all 
with  exquisite  grace.  Extending  her  hands  to 
Aquavita,  she  said  with  a  brilliant  smile :  "  I 
know  your  object,  Aquavita.  You  desire  that 
Bellina  and  I  should  be  friends.  Take  off  your 
mask,  Bellina;  I  consent.  To-morrow  you  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  in  the  Barbiere.  I  will 
grace  your  performance.  After  mingling  my 
applause  with  that  of  the  public,  I,  your  rival, 
promise  to  throw  you  a  wreath  which  shall  not 
fade  like  those  the  adoring  Venetians  shower 
upon  us,  but  one  that  shall  be  as  fresh  the  day  of 
your  death  as  the  night  received." 

Marina's  dark  eyes  flashed  with  a  strange  light 
as  she  said  this,  and  her  musical  voice  grew  so 
deep  it  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Bellina,  the 
graceful,  volatile  Bellina,  seized  her  rival's  hand 
and  kissed  it  rapturously. 

With  a  pleased  smile  the  Duke  d'Aquavita 
said,  as  Marina  swept  from  the  room  :  "  To- 
morrow evening,  then,  we  shall  witness  Marina's 
most  brilliant  success,  while  Bellina  will  receive 
a    fadeless   memento  of  her  rival's  generosity. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AT  GENOA. 

It  is  diflficult  to  realize  the  importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  events  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
live.  We  men  of  to-day,  who  have  only  caught 
the  echoes  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  look  back  on  them  as 
something  mythical  and  intangible,  while  older 
men,  contemporaries  of  those  scenes,  thrill  with 
emotion  as  they  behold  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  a  repetition  of  what  they  have  already 
witnessed  of  momentous  and  terrible  battles  in 
the  world's  annals.  The  French  marching  into 
Italy !  What  souvenirs  does  not  this  fact  call 
up  of  the  old  French  republic,  of  the  youthful 
Cajsar  launching  his  army  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of 
Lombardy !  From  then  till  now,  what  events 
have  crowded  the  pages  of  European  history — 
what  wars  have  been  waged,  what  thrones  over- 
turned, what  dynasties  changed  !  Brute  force 
brought  back  the  old  order  of  things  which  the 
French  revolution  overturned.  But  brute  force 
was  unavailing  to  hold  the  Bourbons  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  the  family  of  Napoleon 
has  again  risen  to  power  and  importance.  The 
leading  figure  of  the  great  drama  now  opening 
in  Europe,  is  unquestionably  Louis  Napoleon, 
emperor  of  France,  the  nephew  of  the  victor  of 
Marengo  and  the  exile  of  St.  Helena.  His  jour- 
ney from  Paris  to  Genoa  thus  rises  to  the  high- 
est importance.  Our  engraving  represents  him 
in  the  latter  place,  going  in  his  capacity  of  gen- 
eral and  commander-in-chief,  to  review  the  troops 
at  Genoa,  prior  to  departing  for  Alessandria. 
We  need  not  say  that  both  from  Italians  and 


pantalon  garance,  or  red  trousers.  The  imperial 
corttfije,  leaving  the  palace,  followed  the  Rue  de 
Ilivoli,  the  square  of  the  Bastille  and  the  Rue  de 
Lyon.  The  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  who  preserved  the  lines  voluntarily, 
as  there  were  only  a  few  police  agents  stationed 
here  and  there.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  pro- 
cession, there  was  but  one  manifestation  of  re- 
spect and  enthusiasm,  as  if  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  had  been  merged  in  sympathy  and  cor- 
diality. The  working  men  of  raris,  often  so 
terrible  and  fatal  to  the  rulers  of  France,  were 
among  the  most  demonstrative  and  at  the  same 
time  respectful  in  their  demeanor.  They  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  carriage  which  con- 
tained the  emperor  and  empress,  and  they  formed 
its  escort.  Louis  Napoleon,  an  unerring  physi- 
ognomist, recognized  the  reality  of  the  enthusi- 
asm, and  his  eye,  commonly  so  cold  and  unread- 
able, lighted  up  with  a  proud  fire,  and  justified 
the  exclamation  of  an  ouvrier — "  he  has  victory 
in  his  eyes  !"  The  empress,  whose  eyes  showed 
traces  of  recent  tears,  attracted  the  notice  of 
some  of  the  children  of  the  people.  "  Never 
mind,"  said  one  of  them,  addressing  her,  "  he'll 
come  back  again."  Near  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the 
crowd  impeded  the  progress  of  the  carriage. 
"  My  friends,"  said  the  emperor,  with  Napoleonic 
felicity,  "don't  detain  me — moments  are  prec- 
ious, for  the  enemy  awaits  me."  On  the  Place 
do  la  Bastille,  there  was  another  halt,  and  the 
workmen  wanted  to  take  out  the  horses  and  draw 
the  emperor's  carriage  to  the  railway  station. 
The  station  of  the  Lyon  railway  was  splendidly 
decorated.    A  tall  mast  was  erected,  on  which  a 


streamers.  Ladies  in  elegant  dresses  flnng  flow- 
ers into  the  royal  barge,  which  contained  tne  em- 
peror. Prince  Carignano  and  their  staff.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  royal  palace.  Napoleon  gave  a 
reception  to  the  civil  and  military  anthorities. 
Soldiers  who  had  received  the  St.  Helena 
medal  were  afterwards  admitted.  These  vet- 
erans were  drawn  up  in  the  palace  gardens,  where 
the  emperor  conversed  vrith  some  of  them  and 
received  their  petitions.  The  streets  leading  to 
the  palace  were  densely  filled,  and  the  populace 
testified  their  joy  at  his  arrival.  On  the  thir- 
teenth, Tuesday,  the  emperor  rode  oat  to  the 
barracks  of  San  Benigno,  the  procession  form- 
ing the  subject  of  our  engraving.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  attended  the  theatre,  and  received  a 
brief  visit  from  the  King  of  Sardinia.  From 
Genoa  he  issued  the  following  address  : 

NAPOLEON    III.    TO   TUB    ARMT    OP    ITALT. 

"  Soldiers  : — I  have  jnst  placed  myself  at 
your  head  to  lead  you  to  battle.  Wo  go  to  sec- 
ond the  efforts  of  a  nation  claiming  its  inde- 
pendence, and  to  deliver  it  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion. It  is  a  sacred  cause,  which  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  civilized  world. 

"  I  have  no  need  of  stimulating  your  ardor. 
Each  step  will  remind  you  of  a  victory.  In  the 
Sacred  Street  of  ancient  Rome,  inscriptions 
were  engraved  on  marble  to  remind  the  people  of 
their  lofty  achievments.  It  is  the  same  to-day. 
As  you  j)ass  through  Mondovi,  Marengo  and 
Lodi,  you  will  march  in  the  midst  of  these  mem- 
ories through  another  Sacred  Street. 

"Preserve  that  strict  discipline  which  ie  the 
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The  next  evening  the  Theatre  de  la  Fenice 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  news  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  rival  cantatrici  had  spread 
all  through  the  city,  and  the  partizans  of  Marina 
and  Bellina  agreed  henceforth  to  meet  at  the 
theatre  no  longer  separately,  as  during  the  rival- 
ry, but  united  by  common  admiration.  By  this 
last  act,  Marina  replaced  herself  in  tlie  good 
graces  of  the  Venetians,  and  added  fresh  leaves 
to  her  laurel  leaf  Their  love  for  her  had  been 
on  the  wane,  but  by  this  act  of  generosity  she 
had  regained  her  full  power,  perhaps  even 
increased  it. 

The  theatre  rung  with  bravas,  which  were  re- 
doubled, nay,  even  reached  the  verge  of  frenzy 
every  time  that  Marina,  who  sat  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  house  in  the  front  stage  box  was  seen 
to  lean  forward  and  confirm,  by  her  applause, 
the  success  of  her  rival.  During  the  opera  the 
attention  of  the  audience  was  divided,  for  again 
and  again  they  tumed  to  look  at  Marina,  who, 
dressed  in  carmine  velvet,  with  neck  and  arras 
flashing  with  diiimonds,  leaned  forward  appar- 
parently  ab60il)cd,  enrapiiireil  by  her  rival. 

At  the  falling  of  ilie  curtain,  Bellina  was  re- 
called. As  soon  as  she  appeared,  a  shower  of 
wreaths  fell  upon  the  stage  around  her.  Rising 
and  leaning  forward,  Marina  threw  hers,  in  the 
midst  of  deafening  bravas  Suddenly  a  piercing 
ci-y  resounded  through  the  theatre.  Bellina,  the 
idol  of  the  Venetians,  lay  dead.  Marina's  wreath 
had  struck  her  on  the  forehead.  It  was  of  mas- 
sive bronze ! 


«  ^.^  > 


As  the  heart  is,  so  is  love  to  the  heart. 


French  his  reception  was  most  cordial.  It  must 
have  been  an  anxious  moment  for  him  when  he 
left  the  Tuileries  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May, 
after  making  his  arrangements  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  during  his  absence. 
Up  to  that  moment  he  could  not  have  been  sure 
of  the  temper  of  the  stormy  and  capricious  Par- 
isians. He  knew  that  the  war  was  unpo|ailar  at 
first  with  all  classes,  and  though  durinc  more 
than  four  months  he  had  labored  to  set  himself 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  Paris,  which 
is  France,  yet  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  inter- 
ested persons,  he  could  not  be  sure  of  the  feeling 
of  his  people.  He  was  about  to  test  it  person- 
ally. There  was  little  note  of  preparation  at  the 
palace.  Besides  the  ordinary  guards,  four  or 
five  carriages  were  drawn  up  near  the  chapel, 
where  mass  was  performing,  with  their  postil- 
ions in  the  saddles.  Forty  or  fifty  privileged 
persons,  at  the  utmost,  were  assembled  at  the 
point  of  departure.  At  quarter  past  5  o'clock 
the  escort  of  Cent-Gardes  hud  not  yet  arrived. 
At  5  o'clock  20  minutps,  they  debouched  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries,  by  the  gate  on 
the  water-side,  their  silver  breast  plates  and  hel- 
mets gleaming,  their  horse  tail  [■liiines  streaming 
on  the  breeze,  and  formed  in  line  along  the  rail- 
ing. Almo>t  immediately  a  chamberlain  or- 
dered up  the  emperor's  carriage.  Louis  Napo- 
leon appeared  with  the  empress  leaning  on  his 
arm.  The  imperial  pair  interchanged  greetings 
with  the  persons  they  recognized,  and  the  em- 
peror, handing  the  empress  into  the  carriage, 
took  a  seat  beside  her.  Napoleon  wore  the  un- 
dress of  a  general  officer,  the  little  kepi,  or  mili- 
tary  cap  on  his  head,  the  blue  frock,  and  the 


huge  tricolorcd  banner  was  to  he  raised  at  the 
moment  of  the  emperor's  departure.  The  Street 
of  Lyon,  leading  to  the  station,  was  lined  by  the 
14th  and  1.5th  battalions  of  the  National  Guards,' 
two  battalions  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Seine, 
and  two  battalions  of  the  80th  of  the  line.  The 
sappers  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  gendarm- 
erie, formed  a  guard  of  honor  at  the  entrance  of 
the  saliion,  where  the  emperor  was  to  take  leave 
of  Prince  Jerome,  the  Princess  Clotilde,  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  other  members  of  the 
imperial  family.  At  six  o'clock  precisely,  the 
acebiinations  of  the  people  and  the  roll  of  the 
drums,  announced  the  arrival  of  their  majesties, 
who  immediately  entered  the  saloon.  After  the 
leave-taking  the  emperor  and  empress  got  into 
the  cars,  and  the  train  moved  off  tlowly  amidst 
tremendous  cheering.  The  empress  went  as  far 
as  Montereau,  and  then  returned  to  the  city. 
Louis  Napoleon  reached  Marseilles  at  20  min- 
utes past  II  o'clock,  P.  M.,  having  been  greeted 
at  all  the  stations  on  the  line  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  He  immediately  entered  iin  open 
carriage  and  was  driven  to  the  old  port,  where 
the  imperial  yacht,  Reine  Hortensc,  awaited  hitn. 
All  the  streets  through  which  he  passed  were 
draped  with  flags  and  filled  with  immense 
crowds,  wlio  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  "  Vive 
I'empereur  !"  The  same  cries  saluted  the  j-acht 
as  she  steamed  through  the  shipping  and  boats 
of  the  harbor,  and  put  to  sea.  Ho  reached 
Genoa  at  2  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of 
May,  and  met  with  a  splendid  reception  from  the 
Italians,  including  all  classes  of  the  popidation. 
The  port  and  harbor  to  u  great  distance  were 
covered  with  boats,  gaily  dressed  with  flags  and 


army's  honor.  Here — forget  it  not^ — there  are  no 
other  enemies  than  those  you  meet  in  battle. 
Keep  together,  and  do  r.ot  leave  your  ranks  to 
rush  to  the  advance.  Beware  of  too  much  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  is  the  only  thing  1  fear.  The  new 
arms  of  precision  are  only  dangerous  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  will  not  prevent  the  bayonet  from 
being  what  it  always  has  been,  the  terrible  arm 
of  the  French  infantry. 

"  SoLuiEKS  : — Let  us  all  do  our  duty  and  put 
our  trust  in  God.  Our  country  expects  much  of 
you.  From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  ring 
tbc-c  words  of  happy  aujrury  :  'The  new  army 
of  Italy  will  be  worthy  of  her  elder  sister.' 

"  NaI'OLLON. 

"Given  at  Genoa,  May  12,  1859." 

THE  INSKCTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Boston  Journal  has  the  following  interest- 
ing announcement:  "  Under  resolves  of  the  last 
legislature,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  authorized  to  obtain  from  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  late  Thaddeus  W.  Harris, 
M.  D.,  the  right  to  piint  an  edition  of  not  more 
than  2.500  copies  of  his  icport  on  the  insects  of 
New  England  wliieh  are  injurious  to  vegetation, 
and  also  to  make  rnitable  additions  and  alter- 
ations to  the  work  for  all  of  which  $8000  were 
appropriated.  Aided  by  several  valuable  assist- 
ants, Mr.  Flint  is  now  sueccsslully  prosecuting 
his  labors  under  the  resolves.  Professor  Agassiz 
has  evinced  mm  h  interest  in  the  work,  and  made 
valuable  contributions  to  it  in  drawings  and  oth- 
erwise. The  work  will  be  valuable  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  New  England,  by  its  copious  eluci- 
dations of  the  habits  of  insects." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


\mis  €axmx. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DISTRUST. 

BI    STBIL  PARE. 

I  am  losing,  day  by  day, 
All  my  fiith  in  human  trust, 

Love  and  friendship  are  but  clay 
Crumbling  softly  into  dust. 

Love,  I  scorn  her  presence  now. 
Friendship,  'tis  an  empty  name; 

For  each  faithful  seeming  vow 
There  are  moments  fraught  with  pain. 

Cold  deceit  how  deep  it  lies, 
Anchored  in  each  human  breast, 

Hid  away  from  trusting  eyes. 
Like  some  dark,  unlovely  guest. 


NEVER  DESPAIR. 
The  wisest  of  us  all,  when  woe 
Darkens  our  narrow  path  below. 
Are  childish  to  the  last  degree. 
And  think  that  it  must  always  be. 
It  rains,  and  Miere  is  gloom  around. 
Slippery  and  sullen  is  the  ground. 
And  slow  the  step;  within  our  sight 
Nothing  is  cheerful,  nothing  bright. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  on  high,  although 
We  will  not  tuiuk  it  can  be  so, 
Is  shining  at  this  very  hour 
In  all  his  glory,  all  his  power; 
And  when  the  cloud  is  past,  again 
Will  dry  up  every  drop  of  rain. — Lakdor. 


A  MAN'S  LOVE. 
Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair; 
If  she  loves  uie.  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve; 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go; 
If  she  be  not  tit  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be? — Witheks. 


WHAT  HATH  BEEN. 

What  might  have  been,  I  know,  is  not 

What  must  be,  must  be  borne; 

But  ah  I  wh.it  hath  been  will  not  be  forgot. 

Never,  0,  never  I  in  the  years  to  follow. — Bolwer. 

OOSI^IP  ^VITH   THE   REAI>ER. 

—  The  English  are  waking  up  at  last  to  the  necessity  of 
orgaDizing  for  home  defence  a  vast  TOlunteer  military 
body  like  our  militia,  and  they  recognize  at  last  the  im- 
portaoce  of  marksmanship  in  their  light  troops.  The 
I/>ndoa  Times  is  urging  the  formation  of  volunteer  rifle- 
battlements,  and,  most  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
high  authority,  the  poet-laureate  has  struck  his  lyre  to 
the  same  theme,  awakening,  however,  worse  music  than 
ever  came  from  a  cracked  banjo  in  the  bands  of  a  super- 
annuated darkey.  To  say  that  Tennyson's  song  entitled 
*•  The  War,"  is  worse  than  the  "  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  is  to  rank  it  low  enough  In  the  scale  of  liter- 
ary effort— it  is  utterly  execrable— humdrum  twaddle, 
not  relieved  by  iU  stupid  coarseness.  However,  we  are 
wanlering  from  the  point;  we  were  about  to  remark 
that  this  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  skill  with  fire- 
arms on  the  part  of  the  home  forces  at  this  late  day  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  wor.se  than  Dutch  tardiness  of 
John  Bull.  He  has  no  excuse,  for  he  certainly  had, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  at  New  Orlean."),  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  effectiveness  of  rifles  in  good  hands— a 
costly  lesson,  but  one  that  seems  to  have  made  little  im- 
pression, after  all.    However,  better  late  than  never— and 

we  are  glad  that  Johnny  is  willing  t<rgo  to  school The 

exhibition  of  paintings  this  year  at  the  Boston  Athenae- 
um is  not  large,  but  it  embraces  many  excellent  pictures 
from  the  pencils  of  some  of  our  best  artists,  resident  and 
non-resident,  and  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  fine  . 

arts  should  visit  the  gallery According  to  the  iVash- 

ingtoQ  States  the  Secretiiry  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
anticipates  a  surplus  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  on  the  1st 

of  July,  the  opening  of  the  financial  year The  best 

authorities  state  that  the  Austrian  army,  though  numer- 
ous, brave,  well  officered  and  well  disciplined,  is  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hungarians  and  Tyrolese,  no  match  for 
the  French.  Their  pay  is  poor  and  discipline  severe. 
The  severity  of  the  discipline  and  punishment  destroys 
the  military  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery.     The  men  are 

also  overworked  and  over  drilled They  have  been 

rearing  trout  in  artificial  basins  in  California  with  the 
greatest  success.  This  fish  culture  is  a  great  institu- 
tion.   Every  man   may  raise  his  own    trout    '*ju8t   as 

eaay." The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Knquirer  lately 

paw,  at  an  express  office,  a  small  iron  safe  fitill  in  UMe, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie,  containing  :S20,0u0 
in  gold,  for  a'tx  years.  The  safe  belonged  to  an  express 
company  at  the  time,  was  on  a  steamer  that  blew  up  and 
sunk,  and  was  raised  by  a  diving-bell  after  the  lapse  of 
time  mentioned "  Quid  Uiden,"  a  clever  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  writing  from 
Oornertown,  Michigan,  tell  a  good  story  as  follows  :  We 
have  a  blind  phrenologist  in  town,  who  is  great  on  ex- 
amining bumps.  A  wag  or  two  got  one  of  our  distin- 
guished judges,  who  thinks  a  good  deal  of  himself,  and 
has  a  very  bald  head,  which  he  generally  covers  with  a 
wig,  to  go  to  his  rooms  the  other  day  and  have  his  head 
examined.  Wags  and  judge  arrived,  ''Mr.  B  ,"  says 
one,  *'  we  have  now  brought  you  for  examination  a  head 
as  is  a  head;  we  wish  to  test  your  science."  "Very 
well,"  said  the  phrenologist;  ''  place  the  head  under  my 
hands."  "  He  wejirs  a  wig,"  says  one.  "  Can't  examine 
with  that  on,''  replied  the  professor.  Wig  was  accord- 
ingly taken  off,  and  bald  head  of  highly  expectant  judge 
was  placed  under  niaiupulations  of  examiner.  **  What's 
tbid?  what's  this.'"  i»aid  phrenologist;  and  pressing  bis 


hands  on  the  top  of  the  head,  he  said,  somewhat  ruffled, 
'*  Gentlemen,  God  has  visited  me  with  an  affliction.  I 
have  lost  my  eyesight,  but  I  am  not  a  fool;  you  can't 
pass  this  off  on  me  for  a  head!" A  French  veterina- 
ry surgeon,  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agricultural  world  to  a  biscuit  fodder  for  cat- 
tle in  times  of  scarcity  occasioned  by  drought.  It  is 
composed  of  the  usual  provender — hay,  grain,  and  pulee. 
To  thege  may  be  added  many  others— such  as  the  refuse 
of  the  wine-press,  the  pulp  of  various  roots,  the  stalks 
of  millet  and  maize,  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  the  beet  root, 
and  of  certain  trees,  and  the  sweepings  of  the  bam  and 
hay  loft,  which  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  nutritious 
matter  in  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  hay,  which  are  gen- 
erally thrown  away.  All  these  ingredients  are  bruised 
and  chopped  together;  a  mucilage  of  barley  flour  is 
added,  with  a  httle  salt;  and  the  mixture  is  then  left  to 
itself  for  a  few  hours  until  a  slight  fermentation  has  set 
in,  when  it  is  put  into  square  moulds,  made  into  cakes, 

and  left  to  dry  in  a  current  of  warm  air The  town 

of  Southboro',  Mass.,  has  recently  voted  to  erect  five  new 
ecboolhouses ;  also  to  accept  the  generous  proposition  of 
Henry  H.  Peters,  Esq.,  to  give  a  model  schoolhouse,  fur- 
nished with  the  most  approved  furniture,  and  an  acre 
of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  high  school  pur- 
poses, the  town  appropriating  $600  a  year  for  teachers, 

etc It  requires  a  peculiar  order  of  talent  to  know 

what  to  leave  out  of  a  newspaper.  Any  person  can  tell 
what  to  put  in.  Punch  fairly  hits  the  disposition  in  the 
old  country  journalists  to  cater  to  the  worst  as  well  as  to 
the  best  tastes.  "  Not  to  be  behind  our  contemporaries," 
he  says,  •*  we  have  hired  a  monstrous  blackguard,  a  na- 
tive of  Bohemia,  to  supply  a  lower  class  of  readers  than 
any  that  we  at  present  have  with  the  kind  of  entertain- 
ment which  the  scum  of  earth  and  the  dregs  of  society 
derive  from  scandal  and  slander.  Our  infamous  con- 
tributor will  supply    this  species  of  stuff  from   time  to 

time,  as  occasion  may  serve.' Aroostook  county,  in 

Maine,  stretches  away  for  200  miles  from  Bangor  to  a 
point  further  north  than  Quebec.  Fifteen  hundred  fam- 
ilies are  said  to  have  settled  there  the  present  year,  and 
still  they  come.  The  State  legislature  are  now  moving 
valuable  land  grants  for  a  railroad  to  penetrate  this 
region.  Great  exertions  are  being  made  to  develop  its 
natural  resources The  Philadelphia  Ledger  dis- 
courses on  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  number  of 
single  women  and  old  bachelors,  as  compared  with  the 
number  in  former  years.  It  attributes  the  cause  to  the 
erroneous  ideas  of  living  entertained  by  society,  which 
deter  a  large  class  of  young  men  from  marriage,  through 
an  apprehension  of  coming  to  want Rev.  Dr.  Ma- 
goon  has  declined  the  S5000  call  tendered  him  by  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  San  Francisco Mr.  Parsons,  in  his 

interesting  life  of  bis  father,  Chief  Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons,  says  that  on  his  death-bed  his  mind  wandered 
back  to  his  duties  and  his  business.  "  When  he  spoke, 
it  was  as  a  judge,  giving  answers,  directions,  etc.  At 
last,  after  a  suspense  of  all  speech  so  16ng  that  we 
thought  we  should  never  hear  his  voice  again,  he  sud- 
denly revived,  and  with  perfect  distinctness  spoke  for  the 
last  time  on  earth  that  formula  whielLhe  had  used  hun- 
dreds of  times, — 'Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  case  is 
closed,  and  in  your  hands.     You  will  please  retire,  and 

agree  upon  your  verdict."  " The  late  Bishop  Doane, 

of  New  Jersey,  was  61  years  of  age,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  of  humble  origin.  About  the  year  1824  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  became  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  Church.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Gardner  he  suc- 
ceeded that  gentleman  in  the  rectorate.  While  here  he 
married  Mrs.  Perkins,  a  wealthy  and  highly  esteemed 
widow   lady.      Ue   was   a   man   of   marked   intellectual 

ability Townsend,  an  experienced  Bow  Street  officer, 

being  examined  in  1S16  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  to  the  diminution  of  capital  punishments,  stated  that 
in  his  time  he  had  known  several  persons  {four  men  and 
three  women)  hanged  together  for  robbing  a  pedler;  and 
that  in  1783  he  had  seen  forty  people  hanging  together  at 
the  Old  Bailey  I  A  few  years  later,  the  jailor  of  Newgate, 
being  asked  by  the  recorder  how  many.could  be  hung  to- 
gether upon  the  new^drop,  coolly  replied:  "  Well,  your 
worship,  we  can  hang  twelve,  but  we  can't  hang  more 

than  ten  comfortably."' A  Western  paper  gives  as 

the  last  ''confidence*'  dodge  an  account  of  the  pre- 
tended suicide  at  a  hotel,  of  a  well-dressed  young  man 
who  after  writing  to  the  landlord  that  he  has  taken  poi- 
son, receives  the  consolations  of  a  clergyman,  the  stom- 
ach pump  of  a  doctor,  S25  from  sympathizing  friends, 
and  then  leaves  on   the  first  train  to  Ue  at  the  point  of 

death  somewhere  else There  is  a  capital  anecdote  of 

the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  according  to  which 
some  ladies  got  it  into  their  heads,  from  some  book  they 
had  been  reading,  that  it  must  be  a  glorious  thing  to  see 
the  sun  rUe.  But  as  that  took  place  in  the  hours  in 
which  they  were  uniformly  in  bed,  what  was  to  be  done? 
After  much  consideration,  it  being  of  course  impossible 
for  them  to  think  of  ri.<ing  so  early,  they  resolved  to 
have  a  party  to  sit  up  all  night  and  ride  out  just  before 
day  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill,  to  witness  the 
strange  phenomenon.  This  was  duly  performed,  and 
then  all  went  to  bed,  astonished  at  the  degree  to  which 

they   had    ruraiiwid   themselves "Time,"   says  Sir 

James  MIntosh,  "is  the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made." 
How  fine,  how  beautiful  the  fabric  I  Seconds  are  the 
small  threads  which  make  up  its  warp  and  woof;  it  is 
corded  with  minutes,  ribbed  with  hours,  edged  and  bor- 
dered with  years ''The  wellspring  of  love,"   says 

that  charming  old  essayist,  Maximus  T>rius,  "is   the 
beauty  of  the  soul  gleaming  upwards  through  the  body. 
And  as  flowers  seen  under  water  appear  still  more  bril- 
liant and  exquisite   than  they  are,  so  tbe  flower  of  the 
soul  seems  to  manifest  additional  splendor  when  invested 
with  corporeal  loveliness.".  ....  .Beaumarchais  was  the 

son  of  a  watchmaker.  The  popularity  he  enjojed  at 
court,  on  account  of  wit  and  otber  recommendations,  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  young  nobles  about  the  sovereign ; 
and  one  of  them  volunteered  to  put  him  out  of  counte- 
nance. AddresHing  him  before  the  whole  court,  he  said, 
"Ah,  M.  Beaumarchais,  I  am  charmed  to  see  you;  my 
watch  haf  been  for  ftmm  tinn-  out  of  order,  I  beg  you  to 
look  at  it"  "Certainly;  but  I  must  tell  you  befo 
hand,  that  I  am  tbe  mobt  awkward  person  about-w*k 


in  the  world."  "  No  matter;  I  beg  you  to  look  at  it— I 
insist  "  Beaumarchais  took  the  watch,  most  magnifi- 
cently set  with  diamonds  and  enamel,  raised  it  to  his  ear, 
and  let  it  drop  on  the  marble  floor.  It  was  of  course 
totally  destroyed.  "You  see,  my  lord,"  said  the  wit 
coolly,  ''  I  knew  my  awkwardness  better  than  you  your 

man." While  Mi.<is  Fanny  Fitz  Farren,  the  beautiful 

and  accomplished  actress,  was  performing  a  part  lately  at 
the  Holiday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  in  the  play  en- 
titled "  Loan  of  a  Lover,"  which  was  interspersed  with 
the  songs  "  I  don't  think  I'm  ugly,"  "I've  no  money, 
so  you  see,"  and  "  Who'll  have  me?"  the  songstress 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer,  when 
a  verdant  youth  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  which 
was  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  deep  earnestness,  "  I 
will!"  to  which  the  modest  lady,  in  a  neat  bow.  with  her 
bright  eye  beaming  with  mirth,  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir!" 
The  answer  drew  forth  from  the  audience  the  mosfr  vocif- 
erous applause,  which  was  indulged  in  for  several  min- 
utes.    In  a  short  time  thereafter  the  youth  was  observed 

making  a  hasty  exit  from   the   theatre Sylvanus 

Powers,  of  Lee,  Oneid*  county,  New  York,  took  a  drink 
of  whiskey  at  a  "  raising,"  and  died  almost  immediately 
afterward.  The  physicians  gave  their  opinion  that  bis 
death  was  caused  by   the  large  quantity  of  strychnine 

contained  in  the  whiskey In  Cincinnati,  recently,  a 

young  man  attended  a  fancy  masquerade  in  a  suit  of 
striped   chain-gang  clothes,    obtained  from    the    State 

Prison Can  anybody   tell   us  whether  Cleopatra's 

Needle  was  tbe  one  that  took  the  stitch  in  time  and 
saved  nine? 


Matters  in  General. 

The  hopes  of  some  and  the  fears  of  others  that  the 
great  military  forces  in  Italy  would  perhaps  waste  their 
strength  in  mere  skirmishes,  and  that  diplomacy  would 
render  arms  abortive,  have  long  since  been  dissipated  to 
the  winds  The  recent  arrivals  continue  to  bring  us  au- 
thentic and  detailed  accounts  of  the  engagements  of 
which,  at  first,  only  confused  accounts  reached  us.  It  is 
now  evident  that  a  long  and  obstinate  war  is  before  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  that  battles  will  be  fought  equal 
in  ferocity  and  carnage  with  those  which  marked  the  vic- 
torious career  of  the  first  Napoleon  on  tbe  same  theatre 
of  combat.  Although  the  battle  of  Montebello,  fought 
on  the  21st  of  last  month,  was  not  on  a  vast  scale  consid- 
ering the  whole  number  of  troops  at  the  seat  of  war,  yet 
the  victory  was  suffi.ciently  important  to  inaugurate  the 
campaign  in  a  manner  most  encouraging  to  the  Franco- 
Sardinians,  and  ominous  of  the  final  fate  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  at  least  1500,  and 
though  that  of  tbe  French  was  less  than  half  of  that, 
many  of  their  finest  subaltan  officers  fell,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  early  actions  of  a  war,  where  the  commis- 
sioned officers  feel  it  necessary  to  expose  themselves  as  an 
example  to  their  troops. — Garibaldi  has  proved  himself 
in  this  war  as  effifient  and  daring  an  officer  as  In  the  pre- 
vious campaigns  in  which  he  baa  been  engaged.  He  is 
constantly  in  the  saddle,  making  daring  reconnoissances 
and  daring  attacks,  and  has  brought  in  a  large  number 
of  prisoners. — No  further  political  complications  on  the 
great  chess-board  of  Europe  are  signalized.— Few  people, 
except  his  immediate  family,  regret  the  death  of  the 
bigoted  and  tyrannical  king  of  Naples.  He  suffered  the 
most  cruel  tortures  before  he  expired. — It  is  now  almost 
certain  that  another  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  will  be 
laid. — Political  differences  have  arisen  between  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Russell  which  may  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences — People  are  looking  anxiously  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  another  great  battle. 

Earldom  of  Coventry. 

For  sixteen  years  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry  has 
been  held  by  a  minor,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  the  family  property  in  Worcestershire  and  else- 
where has  been  accumulating.  The  young  lord  has  just 
come  of  age,  and  the  event  has  been  celebrated  at  Croome 
by  festivities  on  the  largest  scale  ever  before  known  in 
tbe  district. 

Tbe  Arms  of  England. 

The  London  Daily  News  says,  with  the  present  stock  of 
guns  in  store,  and  the  various  foundries  in  full  operation, 
Woolwich  alone  could  supply  war  material  sufficient  for 
carrying  on  perpetually  two  such  sieges  as  that  of  the 
great  Uussian  stronghold.  In  the  small  arm  department 
the  supply  is  on  an  equal  scale. 

Casting  Steel. 

It  is  said  from  Sweden  that  the  "Bessemer  process'' 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  for  a  time  made  so 
much  noise  in  England,  has  been  tried  with  much  suc- 
cess in  the  casting  of  steel.  It  is  affirmed  that  by  its 
adoption  6t«el  can  be  cast  of  a  superior  quality  and  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense. 

Praying  for  the  President. 

At  the  English  Episcopal  church  at  Brussels,  prayers 
are  regularly  offered  up  for  the  president,  as  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  "  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
American  legation  in  that  city. 

New  Prima  Donna. 

Mademoiselle  Dotti  de  la  Santa  is  the  new  prima  donna 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden  She  was 
born  in  Mantua,  in  1833.  She  has  been  a  great  favorite 
at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Paris  Fashions. 

In  the  way  of  "  Fashions  "  in  Paria,  the  "  Charlotte 
Corday  cap"  meets  with  favor.  It  is  a  "coquettish 
novelty,"  a  mixture  of  Valenciennes  lace,  spotted  tulle, 
and  fancy  ribbons. 

Greece. 

King  Otho  of  Greece  has  his  triumph  at  last.  It  Is  In 
a  telegraph,  recently  laid  down  in  an  iniredibly  short 
time,  and  under  innumerable  difficulties,  by  an  EnKli«*h- 
man. 


International  Exhibition. 

The  Society  of  Arts  is  beginning  to  move  actively  In 
the  preliminary  preparations  for  the  "  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1861.'-  They  have  just  issued  an  explanatory 
statement.  They  wish  the  exhibition  to  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  commissioners  of  the  exhibition  of  1851 
at  South  Kensington;  and  tbey  offur.  if  the  commission- 
ers will  sign  for  i50.000,  to  be  responsible  for  the  other 
£200,000,  which  will  be  necessary  as  a  guarantee  fund. 

"Sunlight"  Burners. 

In  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  there 
are  two  "  sunlights.'*  each  containing  seventy-five  burn- 
ers, which  have  just  been  placed  immediately  under  the 
ceiling  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  ceiling  being  forty 
feet  in  width  and  fifty  feet  from  the  floor.  These  burn- 
ers have  been  successfully  lit  by  an  application  of  the 
electric  fluid. 

A  Village  destroyed. 

A  conflagration,  caused  by  lightning,  has  just  de- 
stroyed tbe  village  of  Schwarseobach,  in  the  canton  of 
St  Gallen,  Switzerland.  A  chapel,  twenty-eight  private 
dwellings,  sixteen  barns,  and  many  other  buildings  of 
more  or  less  importance,  were  burned  down.  Two  hours 
left  nothing  more  to  burn. 

Emperor  of  Japan. 

A  new  Slogoon,  or  temporal  emperor,  has  been  crowned 
at  Japan,  in  place  of  that  emperor  whose  suicide  followed 
the  conclusion  of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty.  Tbe  new  emperor 
is  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  is  likely  to  be  open  to  for- 
eign influence. 

Austrian  Ambassador. 

M.  de  Hubner,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  has 
retired  to  Brussels.  Before  leaving  the  former  city,  he 
signed  the  marriage  contract  of  his  daughter  with  a 
French  nobleman  of  Brittany. 

The  "Times"  Correspondent. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  applied  by  letter 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  sanction  the  presence  of 
the  Times  correspondent  at  the  Austrian  headquarters, 
and  that  this  request  has  been  granted. 

Paying  for  Kisses. 

A  Liverpool  attorney  kissed  a  pretty  little  bar-maid, 
and  when  her  mama  remonstrated,  he  kissed  her  too,  the 
family  pleased  him  so;  for  which  offences  a  magistrate 
fined  him  £5- 

Actors  Volunteering. 

Evan  the  actors  have  caught  the  military  fever  in  Paris. 
The  prompter  of  the  Italian  company  has  resigned  his 
employment  in  order  to  join  the  Piedmontese  army. 

Greenland  Seals. 

The  well-known  Arctic  voyager,  Captua  Penny,  has 
arrived  at  Aberdeen  from  the  Greenland  fishing,  having 
900  seals  as  a  cargo. 

Grisi  and  Mario. 

A  London  paper  says  it  is  expected  that  Madame  GrisI 
and  Signor  Mario  will  again  visit  America  in  tbe  autumn. 


KEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Se.vcuff:  or,  The  Mtstkry  of  the  Westervelts.  By 
T.  W.  Deforest.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
1859. 

An  imaginative  romance,  with  plenty  of  mystery  and 
excitement  to  interest  the  rapid  reader,  and  careful  de- 
lineation of  character  to  captivate  the  more  critical.  It 
is  a  production  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  and  cal- 
culated to  make  a  deep  impression. 

Thoughts  on  Educational  Topics  and  IirsTn'UTioifs.  By 
Georue  S.  Boutwell.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.     12mo.    pp.  3G5.     1859. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  ourserious  literature.  The 
position  which  Gov  Boutwell  hay  filled  for  some  years 
has  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of 
various  educational  systems,  so  that  he  speaks  with  em- 
pha.«!is  and  authority.  His  essays  are  written  vigorously 
and  clearly. 

Davekport  DuTfN.    A  Man  or  our  Day.    By  Charles 

Lever.    Illustrated   by  "Phiz."'    Philadelphia:  T.  B. 

Peterson  &  Brothers.     One  volume  8vo. 

This  racy  and  interesting  story  by  one  of  the  best  nov- 
elists of  the  century  has  been  issued  in  elegant  style  by 
the  Messrs.  Peterson.  There  is  a  ma.«s  of  reading  in  it, 
but  not  a  dull  page,  and  it  contains  something  for  every 
tasto. 

The  same  publishers  hare  issued  a  very  rfeat  pamphlet 
edition  of  the  famous  "  Major  .Tack  Downing  Letters." 
Both  these  works  are  for  sale  in  this  city  by  Shepard, 
Clark  &  Brown. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  have  published  "  O.  take  me  from  these  marble 
halls,'-  words  by  Lillie  Walrerp,  music  arranged  from 
Pauer  bv  U.  Wilson;  "The  Silver  Kiver,"  words  by 
G.  W.  Coiman,  music  by  B  C.  Blodgett;  "  I-o  Vidi  e'l 
primo  pulpito,*'  from  Verdi's  opera  of  Luisa  Miller;  "  0, 
think  of  me  when  the  lirst  bright  star,"  canzonet  by 
Henry  .1.  Ilaycraft.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

The  Young  Housekkeper's  Friend.    By  Mrs.  Cornelius. 

Hevisfd  and  enlarged.     Boston:    Brown,  Taggard   & 

Chase.     12mo.     pp   254.     1809. 

A  lady  frieud,  an  excellent  housekeeper,  to  whom  we 
have  submitted  thit"  work,  endorses  it  emphatically. 
She  says  that  ttie  receipts  are  nunterous  and  prnr.tirnbte^ 
and  that  the  suggestions  in  the  commencement  are  in- 
valuable.    For  sale  by  A.  K.  Loring  &  Co. 

The  New  and  the  Old:  or,  Cauforma  and  India  m 
Komantk;  Aspects.    By  F.  W.  Pal.mer,  M.  D.,  author 
of  "  Up  and  down  the   Irawaddy."     New  York  :  Rudd 
&  Carleton.     (Illustrated.)     12mo.     pp.433.     1859. 
Dr.  Palmer  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  men  who 
can  wield  the  scalpel  and  pen  with  eijjUal  facility.     His 
professional  pursuits  have  carried  him  into  the  midst  of 
strange  scenes  and  strange  characters,  and  his  literary 
ability  renders  his  recollections  of  them  exceedingly  at- 
triictivp.     His  California  sketches  are  admirable,  and  bis 
East  Indian  scenes  are  equally  meiitoriou-*  and  fascinat- 
ing,    lie  is  a  very  vigorous  writer,  and  has  a  rare  gift  as 
a  ».tory-teller.     A  work  like  this  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
universal  favor.     Boston:  Crosby,  NichoU  &  Co. 

A  Bachelor's  Story.  By  Oliver  Bunce.  New  York: 
Uudd  &  Carleton.  12aio.  pp.  247-  1859. 
A  very  pleiu»ant  fellow  is  this  bachelor,  and  very  pleas- 
ant summer  reading  is  his  book,  full  of  quaint  humor, 
of  originHl  thoughts  and  of  curious  speculations  con- 
veyed in  melodious  and  striking  language.  'Ihe  work  is 
got  up  in  a  style  of  clcgaiicp  wliU-h  chHracterizes  all  the 
publii-attons  of  Kudd  &  C«rletoo,  and  which,  with  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  their  books,  has  given  them  a  wide- 
spread reputation. 
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IC7~  Tbems  tor  AovtRTlsiNO. —  Tiffnly-Jtve  rents  per 
line.  Advertisements  must  be  sent  In  two  weeks  in  ad- 
Tnace  of  the  period  of  their  publication,  ao  our  large 
editlOD  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printinf;.     Address 

M.  M    BALLOO,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

BY 

ELLIOT    &    M^IIITE, 

A  fine  fac-slmile  In  Lithography,  by  D"Avignon,  of  the 
beautiful  engraving 

"  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE." 

COMl'KTENT  critirs  pronounce  it  the  finest  drawing 
ever  executed  in  this  country. 
Regirdless  of  margin,  the  size  of  the  crayon  is  15  by 
19  inches,   portrait  style.     The   Proofs  and  Prints,  on 
India,  require  a  frame  about  22  by  26  inches. 

PRICES. 

Proofs  on  India,  without  letters $2  00 

Prints  on  India,  with  letters,  Including  poetry,  etc . .  1  60 
Prints  on  plain  paper,  for  Grecian  painting  or  fram- 
ing   1  25 

Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  obtain  M  D' Avignon's 
representation  of  thi.s  subject.  It  may  bo  found  with 
printsellers  generally. 

Copies  of  this  or  any  other  print  in  our  folios,  which 
contains  nearly  four  thou.^and  different  subjects,  sent  by 
mail  or  express,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  publication 
price  by 

EI<L,IOT  Sc  ^VniTE, 
PRINTSELLERS  AND  PUI^LISHEUS,  4w 

jelS     322  Washington  St. .opposite  Adams  House, Boston. 

Have  YoH  Read  ScaclifT? 
Have  You  Kead  Seacliff? 

NOW     READY. 


A  NEW  AND  REVISED   EDITION 
—  OP  TriE  — 

YOUNG  HOVSEIiGEPER  S  FRIEXD. 

—  BY  — 

ffllRS.  M.  H.  CORIVELIlTi^. 


Among  the  multiplicity  of  Cook  Books  intended  for 
guides  and  assistants  to  both  old  and  young  housekeep- 
ers, none  have  been  more  successful  or  longer  received 
unquali6ed  praise,  than  this  valuable  work  by  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius. This  new  edition  is  printed  from  entire  new 
stereotype  plates,  and  contains  over  100  pages  of  new 
receipts,  most  of  them  «riginal. 


In  1  Tolume,  12mo.    260  p-gea.    Price,  76  cents. 
For  sale  at  every  bookstore. 


BROWN,  TA««ARI>  Sc  CIIA.SE, 

PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

THOMAS  S.  DROWJ^E, 

UAKCFaCTURER   OF 

FINE  GOLD  JEWELRY,  CHAINS,  etc. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM, 
"No.  13t  ^Vashinglon  Street,  Bonloit. 

junelS  Repairing  done  promptly.  6w 

P\NSKR()!V'S  A  H  (;  <>K  MllSir,  or  Progres- 
sive  Lessons  in  the  Rudiment*  of  Music  and  Solfeggi. 
The  very  best  book  of  Elementary  Rules  and  Exercises 
extant.     Bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $1  00 

JPublinhciI  br  OI..IVER  DITSOIV  &  Co. 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

CUT,\NE<)IIS   DISEASES. 

CUT\NE0U3  Disea.'es  are  more  mortifUng  to  the 
pride  than  any  other  human  ills.  I^et  (hose  who 
value  a  fair  skin,  purify  their  blood  by  the  use  of  PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP,  which  removes  such  affections  by  stimu- 
lating the  absorbents  to  take  up  and  expel  the  morbid 
elements,  by  the  natural  outlets  of  the  system. 

Cool  Soda  with  Iced  Sycups. 

BROWNS  Soda  Water,  drawn  through  Nichole's  Pa- 
tent Syrup  Apparatus,  every  syrup  being  packed  in 
ice.  Also,  Broivn's  Hock  and  Claret  Soda,  to  be  had 
only  at  the  Apothecary  Store  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  at  his  saloon  adjoining  the  post- 
offlce.  tf  junelS 

WANTED. 

^00  """"«  yung  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
*J^yj  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  SlOO  per  month.  A  capital  of  $.5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  fc  Co., 

_jun^4 3m  llookset,  N.  H. 

ORANGE  FLOWER  LOTION 

IS  A  CERTAIN  AND  AGREEABLE  REMEDY  FOR  THE 

REMOVAL  OR  PREVENIION  OF 
JPIMPI>ES, 
PII»IPI.,ES, 

FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 

TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 

TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 

TAN  AND  SUNBURN, 

and  all  eruptions  on  the  face  and  skin.  It  Is  particularly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  to  prevent  Soren^^ss  after 
Shaving,  and  for  preventing  Eruptions  which  to  often 
follow.  Its  use  will  also  freshen  the  skin  and  complex- 
Ion,  gradually  removing  Pimples  arising  from  whatever 
cause.  ORLANDO  TOMPKINS, 

ap30.4weop         271  Washington,  cor.  of  IVinter  Street. 


NEW  SPRING  TK15IMIXGS. 

J.   c.   osaooD, 

19  WINTER  STREET, 

Has  just  received,  and  is  constantly  receiving,  NEW 
STYLE,^  OF  DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  which  the  L-idies  are 
invited  to  examine.  tf  m.ny28 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS,    AIVD     1.ETTER.S     OF     FOR- 
EION  TRAVEIL.. 


**  Just  the  thing  for  summer  reading,  and  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  a  large  sale,  as  the  author  is  a  wide-awake 
American,  well  acquainted  with  Books  and  Men,  and 
writes  in  a  style  that  engages  the  reader's  attention  to 
an  uncommon  degree." — Transcript. 

**  We  have  few  satirical  writers  among  us  whose  pro- 
ductions make  so  prominent  a  mark.  *  •  •  *  A 
book  from  so  popular  an  author  must  command  an  ex- 
tensive sale.  We  impatiently  await  its  advent.' — Daily 
Atlas  and  Bee. 


SHEPARD,  CLARK  &  BROWN, 

PUBLISHERS, 
*.       no  Wanhington  Street,  Ronton. 


NORTHERN 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Co., 

or  LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  183G. 


Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


Siibsci'ibed  Cnpilal SO,aOM,000. 

Paid  np  Capital  and  .Surplus. .    '4,10.1,000. 
Annual  Revenue,  nearly  1,000,000. 

FOB   INSDR.\NCE    .4PPLT   TO 

OLIVER  BREWSTER, 

ATTORNEY   AND  GENtKAL  AUENT, 
No.  4  Stale  Street. 


F.  S.  PHEIiP.S,  Resident  Secretary, 
4w       A.  I.  SAWVER,  Surveyor.         junel 

Have  loii  Rfad  Seacliff? 
Have  \ou  Read  Seacliff? 

GAS  STEAK  BKOILERS. 

THE  public  are  inTited  to  call  and  |examine  this  new 
iuveotioQ,  which  I  now  oHer  for  fale,  and  warrant 
th«t  a  touah  bfe/  steak  wh^'ti  cnnk^d  in  tktx  apparatus 
shall  he  rendarfd  equallt/  as  tender  as  the  surtoin  steak  when 
rooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Oaii  Cooking  Apparatus* 

Oa*  Flat-iron  Ifcalcm. 

Oas  VixtiircM  and  Pipe. 

^V.     F       S  H  A  \V, 

may2S  tf        174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

BUY    THE    BEST 


ANDREW      EAIVEBGAN 

(Successor  to  Sanderson  &  Lanergan) 

FIRE     WORKS. 

HOI.DEIV,  CUTTER  &  Co., 

WHOLESALE   AGENTS. 

32  &  36  Federal  Street,  and  107,  111 
junell       Congress  Street,  Boston. 
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BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COL.EECTION       OFFICE, 

IVo.  'i5  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  s.-»leof  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  <'ities 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

Will.  y.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  Sfcite  St.,  Boston. 

PHOTOOBAFHY. 

COMPLETE  APPARATDS  S25,  with  a  full  supply  of 
materials  and  instruction  for  taking  Ambrotypes, 
Stereoscopic.  Microscopic  Pictures,  etc.  To  the  m«n  of 
leisure  or  science,  no  chemical  process  is  so  be.autiful  or 
admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  results.  To  the  unem- 
ployed no  business  is  more  pro6table,  more  easily  learnt, 
or  requires  so  small  a  capital.  Packed  and  sent  to  any 
address.  C  J    FOX, 

junell  2w  •  G81  Broadway,  New  York. 

SAMUEL,  ITIASURY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(up  one  flight  of  stairs.) 
289  WASHINGTON  STREEP,  KOSTON. 

VCr"  Photographs  taken  of  every  si7«  and  flni.'shed  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

PARSONS    <t    GIKKY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBBOIDERIES, 

3mlo  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 
WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 
WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

THE   INCOMPARAULE   REMKDT   POIt 

Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Asthma, 

Colds,  Hoarseness,  Asthma,  Coughs, 

Hoarseness,  Asthma,  Conghs,  Asthma, 

Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis, 

Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  Bronchitis, 

Influenza,  Consumption, 

Consumption,  Influenza. 

TUB    INCOMPAttADI.B    HgMEBY    IS    PREPARED   BT 

SETH     W.     POWLE     &     Co., 

IS  Treiiioiat  .Street,  Roston. 

AND   IS    SOLD 

EVERYWHERE. 
WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 
WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 
WISTAR-S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

Have  You  Read  Seacliff? 
Have  You  Read  Seacliff? 

THE    ONLY    POSITIVELY 


FIR£     PKOOF    SAFE 


MARIi.AND'S  PATENT,  of  which  Dr.'s  C.  T. 
Jackson  and  A.  A  Ilaye.-?,  apsayer.'*  to  the  Stat«  of 
Ma.'sachufettp.  a.<;?ert,  **  the  door-way  (the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  a  safe)  to  be  aa  fire  proof  as  the  wall.<i,  and 
that  if*  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  safe;  and  secure  in 
any  fire,  the  intensity  of  which  i.s  less  thau  sufficient  to 
melt  the  maps  of  iron  and  Ktone." 

Messrs.  Cochran  &  Uall,  of  New  Orleans,  say  at  the 
burning  of  our  warehouse.  July  8.  1858  '*  your  safe  had 
as  severe  a  t^st  as  is  possible  to  imagine,  no  water  being 
thrown  upon  it.  Our  fears  regarding  it,  and  a  Salaman- 
der Safe  of  another  manufacture,  were  partially  realized 
by  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  while  the  entire  contents 
of  your  safe  were  preserved  from  the  nlightost  damage.'' 

At  the  burning  of  the  Pioneer  Mechanics  Shop  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  April  14,  1858.  ■■'  the  heat  was  so  intense  in 
the  division  which  the  safe  stood  that  it  melted  the  ma- 
chinery Into  mai*ses.  so  that  out  of  some  thirty  tons  not 
half  a  ton  was  fit  for  use  again — while  the  entire  contents 
of  the  safe,  bootes,  ps|>«rp,  and  $tK)00  in  notes  were 
uninjured.'- 

Especial  attention  given  to  designing  safes/or  house  vse! 
M.  B.BlGELOflT  &  ANSOM  HARDY. 

Manufacturers,  32  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  No  91  Magazine  Street,  Naw  Orleans, 
Agent.  ap23eop3m 

Have  You  Read  Seacliff? 
Have  You  Read  Seacliff? 

PATENT 
GLASS  LETTERS  AXD  NUMERALS, 

IN  A  VAIUETY  OF  COLORS, 

Firml7  AfSzed  on  Plate  and  Sheet  Olass, 
Window  Fanes,  etc  , 

BY  THE  PATENT  GLASS  LETTER  Co., 

483   BKOADAVAY,  IVEIV    YORK. 

E.    H.    RICE,    AGENT, 

lOO  Court  .Street,  Boston. 

• 

^CT"  Letters  »nd  Numerals  in  Gold,  Silver,  Ruby,  Blue, 
Amber,  etc. 

Q;^  In  ordering  please  giye  the  size  of  Gla9S  on  which 
the  Letters  are  to  be  placed.  6w         ma}  21 

CT"      ISotnethlng  JVew!     -oi 

■C^  Agents  wanted.,  to  go  into  a  -^ 
It^  iVeio  and  Honorable  Jiusiness,  -^ 
"^^  which  will  pag  from  $15  to  $30  -^ 
•^^  weekly.  \o  Huinbu<^.  Satisfac-  -=^ 
^^^  Hon  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  -^ 
^^-^  for  particulars,  which  are  free. -^ 

^^^     S.  M.  MYRICK  t  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass.     -^ 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WASIIEN  &  Co., 

Nos.  89  AND  93  MILK  STREET,  and  91  CONGRESS  ST., 

VuiportcrM  and   DrnlerM  in  all   flcMcrip- 

tiono  of   Paprr,    Paper  Slock,   and 

iriannfartiirorM^ITlalcrialM.  Print* 

in;C,     Writing,     and     C'olorrd 

Papers,    of    every    variety, 

MADE    TO    ORD  E  R, 

ap30  3m 

THE  FLAG  OF  OTJE  TJNIOK 

is  for  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy.  It  is  the 
befit  miscellaneous  weekly  journal  in  the  country.  Bk- 
TlRFLY  OuiolNAL.     $2  per  annum 

M   M.  BALLOn,  Boston,  Mass. 
No  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 

SHEET  musk;  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  one  week. 


BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE., 

\V.     BAKER    Sc     Co.'s 

American,  French,  Uom(£opatuic,  akd  Vanilla  Pbehium 

Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broha,  Cocoa  Paste, 

Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  IIom(eopatbic  and  Diete* 

tic  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive^  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured  from  Cocoa  of  the  BaeRt  quality,  acd  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparutionft  made  in  the 
United  Staten,  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalida, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physirjans. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  York; 
Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brnndige.  Baltimore; 
Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocers 
generally.  WALTEll  BAKKR  &  Co., 

6ui*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BRILLIANT  STORIES! 

We  have  now  on  band  and  for  pale,  the  following  bril- 
liflnt  stories,  in  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
richly  illustrated  with  large  orifp'nal  engravings,  and  form- 
ing the  cheapest  books  in  price  ever  ofTered  to  the  public. 
Kvery  one  of  these  works  was  written  expressly  for  this 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid^  for 
twenty  cfnts  each,  or  six  copies,  post  paid,  one  dollar. 

THB  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Our  Ladt  op  thi 

Ocean.     A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.     This  is 

a  story  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  century,  and  is 

fraught  with  the  sanguinary  incidents  of  those  times. 

Written  for  us  by NKD  BUNTLINE. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE  :  or,    The  Dumb  Dwarf  op 
Constantinople.     This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events   in  the 
Eastern  world  gniphically  narrated,  altogether  exhibit- 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MUURAY. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read— of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  trnth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LARK:  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  end 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  SRIBE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A   U'gend  of  Old  Spain.     This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  be  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB.  Jr. 

THE  SMUGGLER :   or,  The  Secrets  op  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

AVritten  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Qulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 

Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARUINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rovers 
Captive.  This  js  a  true  sea  stiry.  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P   CUEEVEU. 

RED  HAND  :  or.  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprired  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  b* 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

PAUL  LAROON :  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles. 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the ^/ter nth  edition,  acd  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. Thi.s  i."  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  in  teres  ticg 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Pcs- 
QUEU.\NNA.  A  title  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutlorary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tcry,  who  enacted  so  promicenta 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Huntbr  Spt  op 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portray  ir.g 
sreues  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  rfputatiou.  It  depicts  to  the  life  some  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RAN  CHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors AND  Moderators.  This  ia  a  mostcaptivatingand 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  cbivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Db.  J   H.  ROBINSON. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Pvbhshtr. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mas 
11^  For  sale  at  all  the  p-eriodical  depots. 
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HOUDON'S  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  most  faithful 
statue  of  Washington  that  we  have,  is  that  made  by 
Hondon,  for  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  capitol,  at  Richmond.  It  was  mo- 
delled, after  due  consultation  with  Franklin  and 
Benjamin,  in  the  actual  costume  which  Washington 
wore,  and  from  casts  taken  from  his  head  by  the 
artist  himself,  then  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  sculptors.  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others, 
regarded  it  as  an  excellent  likeness,  better,  even, 
than  Stuart's  picture,  or  any  other  portrait  which 
has  since  been  made.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia 
have  taken  such  steps  as  will  place  within  the  reach 
of  the  people,  correct  copies  of  this  eminent  work  of 
art.  One  of  those  copies  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Boston  Athenaaum,  and  until  lately  stood  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  building.  To  be  studied  to  advantage, 
however,  it  should  be  raised  on  an  elevated  pedestal, 
and  viewed  from  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet. 

In  the  capitol  building,  at  Richmond,  there*  is  a 
spacious  court  room,  where  the  federal  and  superior 
courts  of  the  State  are  held.  In  other  chambers  are 
the  treasury  office,  auditor's  office,  land  office,  and 
a  variety  of  clerks'  offices.  In  the  centre  of  the 
rotunda,  surrounded  by  an  iron  enclosure,  stands  the 
statue  referred  to.  The  attitude  is  firm,  erect  and 
graceful ;  the  countenance  dignified,  commanding  ; 
the  costume  very  properly  is  that  which  the  general 
wore  as  commander-in-chief.  The  hall  is  surrounded 
by  niches,  one  of  wliich  is  filled  by  a  marble  bust  of 
Lafayette.  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue  : 

"George  Washington. — The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  caused 
this  statue  to  be  erected  a.s  a  monument  of  affection 
and  gratitude  to  George  Washington,  who,  uniting  to 
the  endowments  of  a  hero,  the  virtues  of  the  patriot, 
and  exerting  both  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  has  rendered  his  name  dear  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example 
of  true  glory.  Done  in  the  year  of  Christ,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  Comraonwealtli  the  twelfth." 

Other  countries,  under  monarchical  rule,  would 
have  erected  countless  monuments  in  memory  of  so 
illustrious  a  hero.  Their  modes  of  government  con- 
centrate wealtTi  in  the  hands  of  rulers  who  are  free 
to  spend  it  in  the  adornment  of  their  cities.  Although 
the  want  of  monuments  will  never  eradicate  from 
the  American  mind  the  feelings  of  respect  and  rev- 
erence with  which  the  memory  of  Washington  is  so 
deeply  cherished,  yet  they  tell  the  stranger  who  may 
come  among  us,  that  republics  are  not  forgetful,  and 
carry  additional  weight  to  the  precepts  given  to  our 
children,  they  inspire  the  ambition  of  each  succeed- 
ing generation.  We  trust  to  see  the  time  when  each 
of  the  States  of  our  Union  shall  erect  an  appropri- 
ate monument  to  Washington.  The  accompanying 
engraving  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  statue. 


THE  ARMS  AND  FJL.AG  OF  CUBA. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  something  in  reference  to 
Cuba  does  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader  of  our 
public  prints.  Now  we  read  of  some  movement  on 
the  part  of  exiled  Cuban  patriots,  then  of  some  in- 
sult to  an  American  vessel,  or  some  new  exaction  or 
act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  captain-general ; 
in  a  word,  we  cannot  avoid  reading  and  hearing  of 
the  beautiful  and  ill  governed  pearl  of  the  Antilles. 
It  will  interest  many  of  our  friends,  doubtless,  to 
see  the  ensign  and  the  arms  adopted  by  the  Cuban 
patriots  at  a  time  when  they  firmly  expected  to  plant 
their  free  flag  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Morro.  The 
flag  is  of  six  stripes,  displaying  in  a  tri.'.ngular  field 
a  spotless  star,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  same  which 
Lopez  displaj-ed  when  he  landed  on  his  unfortunate 
but  gallant  liberating  expedition.  With  regard  Id 
the  arms,  the  devices  of  the  supporters  of  the  shield 
contain  evidences  of  the  sympathy  the  Cubans  have 
from  our  country  and  its  institutions  We  have  the 
liberty  cap  and  the  American  flag.  The  three  dark 
colored  bands  in  the  left  hand  comer  of  the  shield 
correspond  to  the  three  blue  stripes  of  the  Cuban 
flag,  and  indicate  the  three  great  divisions  of  Cuba. 
The  key  is  symboliial  of  the  importance  of  the  isli  nd  as  the  key 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  points  of  land  reprtsented  are  the 
most  salient  points  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  palm 
tree  is  a  characteristic  emblem.  The  time  may  come  when  this 
flag  and  shield  will  attain  an  historical  importance  and  interest. 


prodiiced  by  the  nnderiying  yellow  sand,  which, 
even  in  the  absence  of  verdure  on  the  shore  or  sea- 
weeds beneath,  always  imparts  a  greenish  tinge  to 
the  sea.  The  blue  of  the  sky  and  yellow  of  the 
sands  meeting  and  intermingling  in  the  water,  form 
the  green  of  the  sea;  the  water  acting  as  the  medi- 
um in  which  the  mixing  or  fusing  of  the  colors  takes 
place. — We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  heat  only  in 
that  state  in  which  it  afl^ects  our  senses  ;  but  in  fact 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  a  hidden  or  latent  state, 
and  no  body  is  so  cold  but  a  great  amount  of  heat 
can  be  elicited  from  it,  either  chemically  or  mechan- 
ically. "  If,  for  instance,"  says  President  Hitch- 
cock, "  all  the  heat  contained  in  the  snow  and  ice 
that  has  mantled  New  England  during  the  past  win- 
ter had  been  suddenly  extricated,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  but  a  general  conflagration  of  the  surface 
would  have  been  the  result."— iV^.  E.  Farmer. 


FREE   FLAG    OF   CUBA. 


STATUE   OF   WASHINGTON,  AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

CURIOUS  SCIENTIFIC   FACTS. 

The  principal  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  Roman  sway,  is 
all  but  obliterated,  and  a  fortress  of  hewn  stone,  which  command- 
ed the  entrance  to  the  river,  is  now  buried  under  the  waves,  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  present  shore.  The  whole  coast  of  Holland 
has  greatly  receded  from  its  earlier 
tide  marks.  In  1421  there  was  a  great 
submersion  in  the  southeast  of  Hol- 
land, when  the  waters  of  the  Meuse 
and  Waal  suddenly  overwhelmed  72 
villages,  destroying  100,000  human 
beings ;  and  the  subsoil  must  have 
sunk  at  the  same  time,  since  the  whole 
region  has  remained  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  is  now  overgrown  with  huge 
reeds. — Out  of  4000  known  volcanic 
craters,  only  about  100  arc  now  active. 
There  arc  about  2000  eruptions  in  a 
century,  or  20  per  annum. — Human 
growth,  according  to  Prof.  Quetelet, 
IS  not  completed  until  the  twenty-fifth 
year,  at  least,  in  Belgium.  But  this 
period  is  supposed  to  be  shorter  in 
other  countrtes ;  certainly  so,  with- 
in the  tropics,  and  in  very  warm 
regions,  where  development  and  de- 
cay are  universally  allowed  to  be 
more  rapid. — Water  that  is  slightly 
frozen  may  be  made  to  bear  a  heavy 
wagon,  by  cutting  reeds,  strewing  them 
thickly  on  the  ice,  and  pouring  water 
upon  them  ;  the  whole,  by  degrees, 
beiomcs  fjozen  into  a  solid  mass  — 
Freckles,  tan,  etc.,  are  produced  by 
excessive  light,  which  acts  chemicully 
on  the  skin,  sometimes  even  causing 
blisters.  In  cases  of  small  pox,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  patient  in  a 
darkened  room,  or  the  light  will  ng- 
gravate  the  pock  mark. — Wherever 
there  is  shallow  water,  green  will  be 


A  SHARK  DUEL. 

Some  time  since.  Captain  John  Beams,  com- 
I  mander  of  the  York  Merchant,  arrived  at  Barbadoes, 
and  having  disembarked  the  last  part  of  his  load- 
ing, which  was  coals,  the  sailors,  who  had  been  em- 
jjjoyed  in  that  dirty  work,  ventured  into  the  sea  to 
wash  themselves  ;  there  they  had  not  been  long,  be- 
fore a  person  on  board  espied  a  large  shark  making 
towards  them,  and  gave  them  notice  of  their  danger ; 
upon  which  they  swam  back,  and  reached  the  boat, 
all  but  one  ;  him  the  monster  overtook,  almost  with- 
in reach  of  the  oars,  and  griping  him  by  the  small 
of  the  baf'k,  his  devouring  jaws  soon  cut  asunder, 
and  as  soon  swallowed  the  lower  part  of  his  body  ; 
the  remaining  part  was  taken  up  and  carried  on 
board,  where  his  comrade  was.  His  friendship  with 
the  deceased  had  been  long  distinguished  by  a  re- 
ciprocal discharge  of  such  endearing  offices  as  im- 
plied an  union  of  sympathy  and  souls.  When  ho 
saw  the  severed  trunk  of  \i\s  friend,  it  was  with  an 
horror  and  emotion  too  great  for  vvords  to  paint. 
During  this  aflfecting  scene,  the  insatiable  shark  was 
traversing  the  bloody  surface  in  search  after  the  re- 
mainder of  his  prey  ;  the  rest  of  the  crew  thought 
themselves  happy  in  being  on  board,  he  alone  un- 
happy that  he  was  not  within  reach  of  the  destroyer. 
Firing  at  the  sight,  and  vowing  that  he  would  make 
the  devourer  disgorge,  or  be  swallowed  himself  into 
the  same  grave,  he  plunges  into  the  deep,  armed 
with  a  large  sharp-pointed  knife.  The  shark  no 
sooner  saw  him  but  he  made  furiously  towards  him 
— both  equally  eager,  the  one  for  his  prey,  the  other 
for  revenge.  The  moment  the  shark  opened  his  ca- 
pacious jaws,  his  adversary  dexterously  diving,  and 
grasping  him  with  his  left  hand  somewhat  below  the 
upper  fins,  successfully  employs  his  knife  in  his 
right  hand,  giving  him  repeated  stabs  in  the  belly ; 
the  enraged  shark,  after  man/  unavailing  eflforts, 
'finding  himself  overmatched  in  his  own  element,  en- 
deavors to  disengage  himself,  sometimes  plunging 
to  the  bottom,  then  mad  with  pain,  rearing  his  un- 
couth form  (now  stained  with  his  own  streaming 
blood)  above  the  foaming  waves.  The  crews  of  the 
surrounding  vessels  saw  the  unecjual  combat,  uncer- 
tain from  which  of  the  combatants  the  stream  of 
blood  issued  ;  till  at  length  the  shark,  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  made  towards  the  shore,  and  with 
him  his  conqueror ;  who,  flushed  with  an  assurance 
of  victory,  pushes  his  foe  with  redoubled  ardor,  and 
by  the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragging  him  on 
shore,  rips  up  his  bowels,  and  unites  and  buries  the 
severed  carcase  of  his  friend  in  one  hospitable  grave. 
A  similar  duel  is  recorded  in  Asiatic  waters, 
where  the  human  combatant  was  a  bereaved  father, 
whose  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  was  washed  from  a 
catamaran,  and,  before  the  father  could  rescue  him 
from  the  surf,  was  drawn  under  by  a  shark.  The 
father  placed  the  knife,  which  he  carried  sheathed  in 
his  cummerbund  between  his  teeth,  plunged  in,  and 
the  dead  body  of  the  murderous  marauder  soon 
drifted  ashore.  The  victor,  who  seemed  nearly  ex- 
hausted, was  unwounded  in  the  body ;  and  the  dis- 
membered corpse  of  the  poor  boy  was  taken  from 
the  stomach  of  the  shark. — London  Sun. 
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THE  TRULY  GREAT. 

The  man  who  first  pressed  the  lever  of  the  printing-press  wield- 
ed a  more  powerful  and  noble  sceptre  than  the  sovereign  who  may 
have  dropped  a  few  coins  in  his  hand  as  a  brave  mechanic.  Lu- 
nardi,  who  swelled  and  puffed  himself  out  as  much  as  his  balloon, 
and  was  admired  and  honored  by  great  ones,  has  passed  out  of 
sight,  borne  away  on  the  very  wings  of  unsubstantial  uselessness  ; 
while  a  man,  who  was  silently  watching  at  home  the  vapor  from 
the  cauldron,  was  distilling  from  it,  in  the  alembic  of  his  brain,  a 
subtler  spirit  still,  for  it  was  to  become  the  very  spirit  of  a  coming 
world.  So  true  is  it  that  the  really  great  is  he  whose  efforts  arc 
for  the  benefit,  and  not  the  mere  gratification,  of  his  fellow-meu. 
— Cardinal  Wisein'm's  "  Recollection  o'  the  Four  Last  Popes." 
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MADAME  LiAKORDE. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers  the  accompanying  portrait  of  Madame 
Labordc,  the  celebrated  prima  donna,  which  was 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Homer,  from  a  very 
fine  photograph  by  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co  , 
of  this  city,  and  which  is  an  undeniable  likeness. 
Madame  Laborde's  wonderful  and  highly  cul- 
tivated voice,  and  truly  marvellous  execution, 
her  undeviating  excellence,  her  conscientious  de- 
votion to  her  art,  are  as  thoroughly  honored  and 
appreciated  in  this  city,  as  in  any  other  of  the 
many  capitals  she  has  visited  during  her  brilliant 
career  in  Europe  and  America.  Our  portrait 
will,  therefore,  be  preserved  as  an  interesting 
souvenir  of  an  artiste  who  has  but  just  left  us, 
and  who,  we  have  been  informed,  may  never 
visit  us  again.  During  the  recent  engagement 
of  the  opera  troupe  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  she 
sustained  various  leading  characters,  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  say,  that  she  was  more  than  equal 
to  her  reputation  in  all.  For  her  benefit  she 
played  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  to  a 
highly  appreciative  audience,  who 
were  lavish  of  their  bTjuquets  and 
their  applause.  An  able  critic  says 
of  the  performance,  that  her  vocal- 
ization in  the  close  of  the  cavatina, 
in  portions  of  the  duet  with  Enrico 
and  in  the  mad  scene,  equalled  the 
very  best  displays  of  voice,  with 
skill,  taste  and  expression  in  use  of 
it,  that  she  has  yet  given  a  Boston 
public.  Madame  Laborde  enjoys 
a  lofty  European  reputation.  She 
has  sustained  the  leading  charac- 
ters in  the  lyric  drama  in  cities 
where  no  medioci-ity  is  tolerated, 
and  ha.s  long  been  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  stars  in  that  galaxy  of  tal- 
ent which  illuminates  the  stage  of 
the  French  opera,  associated  with 
such  names  as  Stoltz  and  CruvelLi. 
In  America  she  has  always  been  a 
favorite,  and  though  surpassed  in 
.  histrionic  ability  by  many  of  her 
contemporaries,  still  her  voice  and 
vocalization  place  her  in  the  front 
rank,  and  none  of  the  many  prima 
donnas  to  whom  we  have  listened, 
have  given  more  pleasure  to  the 
cultivated  ear.  If  we  are  no  more  to 
be  charmed  by  her  wonderful  voice, 
we  take  our  final  leave  of  her  with 
the  sinccrest  regret.  As  the  Ital- 
ian opera  is  now  an  "  institution  " 
with  us,  it  may  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers  to  glance  at  its  ori- 
gin and  history.  About  the  year 
1594,  three  young  Florentine  no- 
bles, who  were  mutually  attached 
from  a  similarity  of  tastes,  and  were 
passionately  fond  of  poetry  and  mu- 
sic, formed  an  idea  of  reviving  or 
imitating  the  chanted  declamation 
of  the  Greek  tragedies.  The  poet 
Rinuccini  was  employed  to  write 
what  is  now  called  the  libretto  of  a 
drama,  on  the  story  of  Daphne,  to 
which  Peri,  a  then  celebrated  com- 
poser, assisted  by  an  excellent 
amateur  musician.  Count  Giacomo 
Corsi,  furnished  the  music  The 
author  and  his  friends  sustained 
the  characters,  and  the  instrument- 
ation was  confided  to  a  harpsichord, 
a  harp,  a  viol  di  gamha,  and  a  late. 
It  was  privately  represented,  but 
created  a  profound  sensation, 
though  there  were  no  distinctive 
airs  in  this  rude  attempt  at  opera, 
and  it  was  only  a  sort  of  monoto- 
nous chant.  Four  years  afterward 
the  same  poet  and  composer  pro- 
duced the  first  opera  represented 
before  the  public.  It  was  entitled 
Euridice,  and  was  played  at  the 
theatre  in  Florence  in  honor  of  the 
marri<age  of  Mary  de  Medici  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  On  this 
occasion,  the  introduction  of  Anac- 
reontic stanzas  set  to  music,  and  a 
chorus  at  the  end  of  each  act,  fore- 
shadowed the  airs  and  choruses  of 
the  modern  opera.  Montcverde,  a 
Milanese  musician,  improved  the 
recitative  by  giving  it  more  flow 
and  expression  ;  he  set  the  opera 
of  Ariadne,  by  Rinuccini,  for  tlic. 
court  of  Mantua,  and  in  tho  opera 
of    Glasone,    set   by    Cavili    and 


Cicoguini  for  the  Venetians  in  1649,  occur  the 
first  airs  connected  in  sentiment  and  spirit  with 
the  dialogue.  According  to  another  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  opera,  John  Sulpitius,  .ibout  1486, 
exhibited  little  dramas,  accompanied  with  music, 
in  the  marketplace  at  Home,  and  also  before  the 
pope  and  some  of  the  cardinals.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  opera  seria  (serious  opera)  at  Rome, 
reminds  us  of  the  wagon  of  Thespis  and  his  lees- 
besmeared  company  of  strollers.  The  first  per- 
formance of  this  kind,  consisting  of  scenes  in  re- 
citative and  airs,  was  exhibited  in  a  cart  during 
the  carnival  of  1606,  by  the  musician  Quagliata, 
and  four  or  five  of  his  friends.  The  first  regular 
serious  opera  performed  at  Naples  was  in  161.5; 
it  was  entitled  j^lmor  nort  ha  legge  (Love  has  no 
laws).  During  the  next  half  century,  the  opera 
not  only  did  not  improve,  but  it  degenerated  and 
became  in  Italy  what  it  was  in  France  during 
the  last  century,  a  grand  spectacle  addressed  to 
the  eye,  in  which  the  poetry  and  music  wore  the 
last  things  considered,  while  the  scenery,  mechan- 


ical illusions,  and  pantomime,  were  on  the  most 
splendid  scale.  As  Goldoni  said,  long  after- 
wards, of  the  grand  opera  of  I'aris,  "  It  was  the 
paradise  of  the  eyes  and  the  purgatory  of  the 
ears."  The  first  opera  Imjfa  (comic  opera)  is 
said  to  have  been  represented  in  Venice  in  1624, 
where  the  first  operatic  stage  was  erected  in 
16.'J7.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  opera  in 
France  dates  only  from  the  17th  century.  This 
is  erroneous,  however.  The  first  dramatic  work, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
the  opera  in  Paris,  was  performed  as  early  as 
1.581.  This  piece,  which  was  played  at  the 
Louvre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  de  Joyeuse,  a  favorite  of  Henry  III.,  with 
Mile,  do  Vaudmont,  the  king's  sister-in-law,  had 
been  composed  by  Baltarazarini,  a  Picdmontese 
musician,  musical  director  of  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis,  and  by  Beaulieu  and  Salmon,  musicians  of 
the  king's  chamber.  It  was  entitled  Ballet  com- 
iijiie  de  la  Royne  (the  queen's  comic  ballet). 
There  were  singing  and  dancing  in  it.     The 
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principal  parts  of  this  comic  drama  were  assigned 
to  the  most  distinguished  persons  at  court. 
Nearly  a  century  elapsed  between  this  first  at- 
tempt, which  was  very  successful,  and  the  sec- 
ond opera  played  in  France.  In  1645,  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  desirous  of  gratifying  the  tastes  of 
Anno  of  Austria,  brought  a  company  of  Italian 
singers  to  Paris,  and  installed  them  in  the  theatre 
of  the  hotel  du  Petit-Bourbon,  near  the  Louvre. 
There  they  performed  la  Fesia  teairale  delta  finta 
Pazza,  a  comic  opera  by  Guilio  Strozzi.  Two 
years  later  another  Italian  troupe  played  Zelino's 
Orfeoe  Euridice.  The  Parisians  went  in  crowds  to 
this  entertainment.  An  indifferent  poet,  the  Abbe 
Perrin,  master  of  ceremonies  to  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  conceived  the  idea  of  imitating  the 
Italians,  and  writing  the  words  of  a  French 
opera.  It  is  a  poem,  entitled  une  Pastorale,  ia 
five  acts,  set  to  music  by  Cambert,  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Honorc,  and  queen  mother's 
musical  director.  The  piece  was  tried  at  Issy, 
near  Vaugirard,  in  M.  de  Li  Haye's  house.  It 
met  with  great  success,  and  was 
equally  fortunate  when  it  was  per- 
formed before  the  king  at  Vin- 
cenncs,  and  then  at  the  hotel  dn 
Nevers.  Encouraged  by  this  good 
fortune,  the  Abbe  Perrin  solicited 
and  obtained  "permission  to  estab- 
lish in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  others 
of  the  kingdom,  academies  of 
music,  for  singing  in  public  theat- 
rical pieces."  "The  date  of  this 
privilege  is  1669.  It  took  no  less 
than  t(  n  years  to  obtain  it,  for  the 
<Ut<:  of  ia  P<rstoraie  is  1659.  Per- 
rin formed  a  partnership  with 
Cambert  and  a  certain  Marquis  de 
Sourdeac,  well  acquainted  with 
theatrical  machinery.  The  three 
partners  built  a  stage  in  the  tennis- 
court  of /«  Douleille,  situated  in  the 
line  Mazarine,  where,  in  March, 
1671,  they  played  Pomone,  the  first 
French  opera  given  before  a  paying 
public — rords  by  Perrin,  music  by 
Cambert,  ballet  by  Bcauchamp. 
"Pomone"  was  played  for  eight 
months  with  unvarying  success, 
and  Pcrrin's  share  of  the  profits 
was  30,000  livres.  In  Germany, 
carnival  plays,  in  which  the  per- 
formance consisted  of  singing,  ex- 
isted even  in  the  times  of  Hans 
Sachs,  who  died  in  1567.  Opitz 
and  others  imitated  the  Italian 
pieces,  but  the  first  original  Ger- 
man opera  is  said  to  have  been 
Adam  and  Eve,  played  in  Ham- 
burg in  1678.  In  Sweden  the  first 
original  Swedish  opera  was  played 
in  1774.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Italian  opera  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, encountering  the  attacks  of 
all  the  wits  of  the  day.  Gay's 
"  Beggar's  Opera  "  was  written  to 
burlesque  the  Italian  opera,  though 
the  author  contrived  to  make  it  a 
two-fold  satire.  It  was  then,  as 
now,  however,  sustained  by  nobil- 
ity and  fashion.  The  Italian  opera 
was  not  introduced  into  Spain  till 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
The  Italians  draw  the  line  between 
serious  opera  and  comic  opera 
much  more  distinctly  than  the 
Germans,  so  that  the  Italian  seri- 
ous opera  appears  almost  insipid 
to  a  German.  But  the  o/iera 
huffa,  or  comic  opera,  is  quite 
grotesque  and  national,  and  pro- 
duces the  liveliest  effect  when 
played  by  Italians.  The  English 
have  no  very  distinguished  com- 
posers of  opera,  while  Germany  has 
furnished  some  of  the  greatest 
names  that  the  annals  of  music 
can  boast.  The  German  opera,  as 
it  now  exists,  originated  in  the 
operetta,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the 
latter  hall  of  the  13th  century  by 
Weisse  and  Killer.  The  vocal 
parts  were  gradually  lengthened, 
till  at  last  they  took  the  form  of 
the  opera  seria,  and  when  the  jinale, 
an  Italian  invention,  was  intro- 
duced, the  full,  complete  opera 
was  received  into  universal  favor. 
In  the  United  t>t  ite*  the  ta^te  for 
opera  is  now  uunersally  diffused. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GHOST  IN  HAMLET. 

BY    GIACOMO    S.    CAMPANA. 

LiTTLB  Ella  Monlson  was  my  very  first  rev- 
elation of  the  beautiful.  I  had  seen  things  wliich 
were  called  beautiful,  and  had  called  them  so 
myself;  but  the  word  was  nothing  but  a  word. 
It  convoyed  to  me  no  definite  idea,  nor  had  I 
any  proper  conception  of  what  beauty  was,  till 
the  loveliness  of  little  Ella  called  it  into 
existence. 

Mr.  Moulson  was  our  nearest  neighbor.  He 
lived  in  a  large,  yellowish  house,  nearly  buried 
in  trees  and  shrubbery  ;  and  among  those  trees 
and  in  the  midst  of  that  shrubbery  I  used  to  play 
with  Ella.  There  are  no  such  trees  and  shrub- 
bery nowadays.  There  are  no  such  blossoms, 
no  such  flowers,  as  those  which  grew  on  -Mr. 
Moulson's  lawn.  No,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  now. 

And  it  is  jnst  so  with  the  time.  I  appeal  to 
the  reader  if  it  isn't — that  is  to  say  if  he  is  over 
thirty-five.  Observe  that  I  say  he.  I  wouldn't 
dare  to  insinuate  even  that  there  is  a  single  lady 
in  America  "  over  thirty-five."  It  is  the  old  fel- 
lows that  I  am  talking  to — the  he  fellows.  Now, 
isn't  it  so  ?  Just  as  the  weeks  in  former  years 
were  as  long  as  the  months  are  now,  and  the 
months  as  long  (almost)  as  the  years  are  now, 
just  so  were  the  trees  greener,  and  grander,  and 
shadier,  and  the  shrubbery  and  flowers  brighter 
and  more  beautiful.  Some  people  will  deny  it, 
it  is  true  ;  some,  indeed,  have  never  noticed  it ; 
but  for  my  part  I  would  swear  to  it  in  a  minute 
— wouldn't  you,  dear  (past  thirty-five)  reader? 

I  liked  everything  about  the  Moulsons  ;  not 
only  their  house  and  grounds,  their  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  but  themselves.  Mr.  Monl- 
son, though  a  man  of  learning,  and  even  of  ex- 
traordinary acquirements,  was  as  familiar  and 
considerate  with  us  children  as  the  tenderest  wo- 
man could  have  been  ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Moulson, 
there  never  was  anybody  that  didn't  like  her,  not 
even  old  Spitfire,  the  black  tom-cat,  who  had  left 
his  mark  on  every  skin  about  the  place  but  hers. 
A  cat  that  could  look  her  in  the  face,  and  then 
have  the  heart  to  scratch  her,  should  be  ostra- 
cised, at  the  very  least,  sent  to  the  cat- Coventry 
forever,  as  wn  feline  in  the  last  degree. 

With  such  a  father  and  such  a  mother,  nature 
could  never  have  committed  the  unnatural  blun- 
der of  making  anything  of  Ella  but  the  dear,  de- 
lightful, sweet  little  creature  she  was.  When  I 
first  heard  that  there  was  a  new  baby  at  Mr. 
Moulson's,  I  became  inordinately  curious  to  see 
it,  and  displayed  no  small  amount  of  infantile 
ingenuity  in  intriguing  with  my  mother  for  per- 
mission to  accompany  her  on  her  first  visit  to 
Mrs.  Moulson.  I  succeeded  and  went,  but  it 
was  only  to  be  most  egregiously  disappointed. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  exalted  ideas  of  babyism, 
based  as  they  were  upon  the  chubby,  good  look- 
ing faces  of  sundry  jolly  little  cherubs,  of  two 
or  three  months  old  and  upwards  ;  but  the  sight 
of  this  shapeless,  discolored,  half  a  day  old,  ugly 
little  monster  of  a  Moulson,  revolutionized  all 
my  ideas  upon  the  sutiject. 

"  Ma  !  say,  ma  ! — is  it  a  nigger?" 

Now  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  the  judicious 
reader  will  not  imagine,  for  one  instant,  that  a 
dignified,  well-brought-up  young  gentleman,  of 
considerably  more  than  six  years  of  age,  could 
80  far  forget  himself  as  to  make  use  of  such  a 
highly  improper  expression.  No  no  ;  it  was  my 
little  thrce-and  a-half-year-old  sister  who  horrified 
and  mortified  my  good  mother  with  this  unlucky 
juvenile  indiscretion. 

But  though  I  had  sense  enough  to  hold  my 
tongue  till  we  got  home,  I  believe  my  unex- 
pressed thoughts  were  quite  as  dark  hued  as 
those  of  my  si'ter.  In  proportion  to  the  height 
of  my  expectations  was  the  depth  of  my  disap- 
pointment, and  fromtfhat  hour  I  lost  all  faith  in 
babies  ;  I  became,  so  to  speak,  a  tniso/wdist — a 
bahy-hater.  Yea,  truly,  as  far  as  infants  were 
concerned  (as  little  Sallio  Simpkins  said  when 
she  found  her  doll  was  made  of  saw-dust),  my 
illusions  were  all  dispelled,  and  my  life  must 
henceforth  be  a  trackless  desert  and  a  barren 
waste. 

About  this  time,  I  went  to  visit  my  grand- 
mother, and  remained  with  her  nearly  a  year. 
There  were  no  babies  there.  The  next  morning 
after  my  return  to  my  father's  house,  I  passed 
over  the  stile  into  Mr.  Moulson's  grounds.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  there  was  a  little  milk-and-rose- 
chcekcd  angel,  tucking  a  lolly  pop.  Though 
this  phenomenon  was  nothing  more  than  a  mag- 


nified babj- — a  folio  edition  of  my  pet  aversion 
— I  was  so  much  like  a  grown-up  man  in  my  in- 
consistency that  I  could  hardly  help  falling  down 
and  worshipping  it. 

That  was  the  moment  when  I  first  fell  in  love 
with  Ella  Moulson.  I  say  thcjirst  time,  advis- 
edly, for  it  was  not  the  last,  not  the  only  time, 
by  a  jug-full.  In  fact,  my  veracity  would  hardly 
be  safe  in  undertaking  to  say  how  many  times 
this  operation  was  pciformed.  Every  time  I 
went  away  to  school,  or  loft  home  for  any  cause, 
it  had  all  to  be  done  over  again.  Not  that  I 
would  be  understood  to  complain  of  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  the  thing  so  often.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  ever  repined  at  it  the  least  bit. 

From  this  light,  perhaps  I  should  say  nonsen 
sical,  preface,  the  reader  might  naturally  infer 
that  I  have  a  merry  story  to  tell.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  such  is  not  ths  fact ;  but  it  is  always 
time  enough  to  be  sad  when  you  can  no  longer 
be  jojful. 

Though  every  advantage  of  education  was 
placed  within  my  reach,  I  was  not  designed  to 
be  a  professional  man.  My  father  was  a  farmer, 
manufactured  out  of  a  retired  lawyer,  and  it  was 
in  his  rural  rather  than  his  legal  footsteps  that 
he  wished  mo  to  walk.  To  this  decision  I  was 
not  averse,  for  I  was  fond  of  agriculture,  and 
proud  of  our  beautiful  farm. 

While  I  was  away  at  college,  Mrs.  Moulson 
died.  Since  the  death  of  my  own  mother,  six 
years  before,  she  had  in  many  respects  supplied 
that  dear  parent's  place,  and  I  could  not  have 
mourned  a  real  mother  more  sincerely.  Ella 
was  then  nearly  ten  years  old,  and  the  loss  to  her 
was  the  greatest  that  could  have  befallen  her. 
My  little  sister  had  been  d.'ad  several  years. 

Three  years  after  Mrs.  Moulson's  death  I  com- 
pleted my  college  course,  and  returned  to  our 
quiet  village  of  Lendon,  to  reside  there  perma- 
neatly.  The  lion  of  the  hour  in  our  little  com- 
munity I  found  to  be  a  Miss  Artwell,  a  city  belle, 
who  had  strayed  thither,  no  one  knew  whence  or 
wherefore.  She  was  a  dashing,  brilliant  beauty, 
and  considered  very  fascinating  by  the  beaux  of 
Lendon. 

To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  and  of  no  one 
more  than  myself,  it  was  the  quiet,  sedate,  and 
and  somewhat  fastidious  widower,  Mr.  Moulson, 
who  bore  away  the  palm,  and  became  the  hus- 
band of  the  dashing  beauty. 

When  the  circle  shall  have  been  -qnared,  the 
perpetual  motion  invented,  and  the  philosopher's 
stone  and  the  disinterested  politician  discovered, 
we  shall  then  probably  be  ready  to  answer  why 
it  is  that  so  many  men  who  are  wise  in  all  other 
respects  make  such  egregious  asses  of  themselves 
in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view.  Mr.  Moulson 
had  few  superiors  anywhere.  His  mind  was  one 
of  the  very  first  order,  and  no  one  living  had 
ever  heard  him  accused  of  doing  a  silly  thing  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  this  unfortunate  marriage. 
This  one  act,  however,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  down  to  the  ordinary  level  the  highest- 
strung  wLsdom  of  the  best  regulated  life-time. 

No  one  at  Lendon  knew  anything  of  Mr. 
Moulson's  bride,  but  it  did  not  require  much 
knowledge  to  make  it  evident  that  she  would 
prove  to  be  a  miserable  substitute  for  Ella's  ad- 
mirable mother,  and  a  miserable  help-mate  for 
her  infatuated  father.  She  was  somewhere  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  though,  when  full  rigged, 
she  usually  managed  to-  pass  for  twenty-five. 
She  had  a  flashy,  showy  style  of  beauty,  which 
pleased  some  and  disgusted  others,  but  which 
one  would  think  the  most  unlikely  of  all  things 
to  attract  a  man  like  John  Frederick  Moulson. 

Poor  little  Ella  was  sorely  cast  down  by  the 
advent  of  this  most  uncongenial  mama,  but  she 
was  so  anxious  to  please  her  father  that  she  nev- 
er allowed  him  to  suspect  her  repugnance. 

After  the  marriage  I  saw  comparatively  little 
of  Ella,  and  though  my  aflfection  for  her  had  not 
then  assumed  the  warmth  which  it  afterwards  at- 
tained, this  restriction  upon  our  intercourse  was 
excessively  annoying  to  me.  Its  origin  was  as 
follows  : 

I  was  one  day  passing  along  the  outside  of 
Mr.  Moulson's  garden  wall,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  Ella's  voice,  in  earnest,  tearful  entreaty, 
crying,  "O,  don't!     Please,  don't !" 

"And  why  not?"  rejoined  some  one,  in  a 
surly  tone.  "Mrs.  Moulson  told  me  to  digit 
up,  and  I  intend  to  do  it  " 

"  O,  please  don't !"  resumed  the  child,  her 
voice  half  choked  with  tei  ri.  "  It  was  my  dear 
mother's  favorite  rose-bush.  She  planted  it  with 
her  own  hand.  (),  don't,  Hiram  ;  pray  don't  dig 
it  up  I" 

"Nonsense!     The  new  daliHas  is  to  go  here, 


and  they  shill  go  here.  I'm  not  agoin'  to  stop 
for  the  whim-whams  of  a  brat  like  you." 

Ella's  only  answer  was  n  low  cry,  but  it  was 
pathetic  enough  to  have  been  the  death  shriek  of 
a  breaking  heart.  The  garden  wall  was  a  high 
one,  but,  putting  my  foot  upon  a  rock  which  lay 
at  its  base,  and  then  placing  one  hand  upon  the 
top,  I  cleared  it  at  a  bound,  alighting  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  a  broad-shouldered,  rosy-cheeked 
youth,  who,  with  open  mouth  and  wide-staring 
eyes,  gazed  first  at  me  and  then  up  into  the  sky, 
as  if  half  inclined  to  think  that  that  was  where  I 
had  come  from.  After  a  long,  stupid  stare,  he 
seemed  at  length  to  have  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  nothing  snpramundane  about  me,  and 
again  stuck  his  spade  under  the  rose-bush  which 
ho  was  about  to  dig  up. 

"  You  shall  not  dig  up  that  bush,"  said  I,  lay- 
ing my  arm  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Shan't,  hey  ?     And  who  will  stop  me  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  You  ?"  sneered  the  fellow,  with  a  contempt- 
uous emphasis,  inspired  by  his  elephantine  devel- 
opment of  muscle.     "You?    You  look  like  it !" 

He  was  nearly  twice  my  size  and  weight,  but 
thanks  to  a  more  than  ordinarily  judicious  fath- 
er, there  were  few  youths  anywhere  whose  jihy- 
sique,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  cultivated  like 
mine.  I  was  slender,  and  not  above  the  middle 
height,  but  every  muscle  in  my  body  was  trained 
and  toughened  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its 
capabilities. 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  yon,"  said  I." 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  think  you  would,"  sneered 
the  fellow  again,  glancing  complacently  at  my 
lathy  frame  and  his  own  huge  thews  and  sinews. 

"  But  if  you  dig  op  that  bush  you  will  have  to 
dig  me  up  with  it."  And  I  placed  a  foot  on 
each  side  of  it. 

"  And  that's  what  I  will  do  in  short  order." 
And  he  attempted  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 
But  while  he  was  trying  to  get  the  spade  under 
my  feet,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  me 
down,  I  suddenly  caught  the  handle,  gave  it  a 
violent  wrench,  thrust  it  between  his  legs,  and 
with  a  rapid  twist  threw  him  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

He  scrambled  up  again,  and  foaming  with  rage 
ran  at  me,  as  if  to  exterminate  me  on  the  spot.  I 
had  been  very  angry  at  first,  but  by  this  time 
I  had  become  peifectly  cool.  I  saw  that  he  was 
clumsy  and  unskilful,  and  his  superiority  in  size 
and  strength  did  not  give  me  the  least  uneasiness 
after  I  had  gauged  his  force. 

Hauling  off  with  his  tremendous  fist,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  strike  a  ball  with  a  bat,  he  aimed 
a  blow  at  my  head,  delivered  with  all  his  strength. 
I  dodged  the  big  fist,  when  it  was  already  within 
a  few  inches  of  my  nose,  and  thus  suffered  the 
magnificent  blow  to  "  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air,"  and  before  he  could  recover  himself 
I  pitched  into  him,  with  all  the  strength  and  all 
the  "  science  "  I  was  master  of. 

The  fellow  was  utterly  bewildered  and  dumb- 
founded. Scientific  pugilism  was  to  him  a  mys- 
tery hitherto  undreamed  of,  and  the  blows  which 
now  rained  down  upon  his  head  and  face  were  as 
far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  his  experience, 
or  even  comprehension,  as  would  have  been  a 
Hebrew  root,  or  the  perils  of  the  Pons  Asinornm. 

When  he  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  hit 
me,  and  that  he  received  half  a  dozen  blows 
for  every  one  that  he  attempted  to  give,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  arms  could  not 
protect  him,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  to  try 
what  virtue  there  was  in  legs  ;  and  a  wonderfully 
nimble  use  he  made  of  them. 

As  soon  as  the  fellow  had  disappeared,  I 
turned  to  Ella.  The  poor  child  was  on  her 
knees,  kissing  her  mother's  rose-bush,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  dear  friend,  of  flesh  and  blood  like  her- 
self. Her  face  was  tiathed  in  tears,  but  a  smile 
like  an  April  sun  broke  through  them,  when  she 
looked  up  and  said  : 

"0,  Mr.  Arthur,  if  you  had  saved  my  own 
life  I  could  not  have  thanked  you  more  than  I 
do  !     You  don't  know  how  I  love  this  bush  !" 

Most  girls,  in  like  circumstances,  at  such  an 
age,  would  have  looked  decidedly  ugly  ;  but  El- 
la's beauty  was  of  a  sort  which  triumphed  over 
all  disadvantages.  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
more  lovely  or  more  truly  interesting.  She  was 
proceeding  to  toll  me  how  the  rose-tree  had  been 
planted  by  her  mother  on  her  own  birth  day, 
when  my  discomfited  antagonist  re-appeared,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Moulson,  to  whom  he  had 
been  telling  a  story  which  had  not  truth  enough 
in  it  to  make  it  hang  together. 

When  informed  of  the  facts  as  they  really  oc- 
curred, Mr.   Moulson  gave  the  fellow  a  severe 


reprimand,  and  forbade  him  to  touch  the  rose- 
bush. He  also  thauKtd  me  cordially  for  my  in- 
terference ;  hut  I  saw  that  he  was  sadly  changed. 
There  was  a  mark  upon  his  forehead  which  I 
have  since  learned  to  interpret  better  than  I  could 
then.  It  was  that  fearful  sign  in  which  we  may 
read  the  ierrihle  doom  of  the  hen-pecked! 

The  next  day  I  passed  by  the  garden  wall 
again,  and  stepping  upon  the  rock,  looked  over. 
The  rose-bush  was  gone,  and  the  ground  where 
it  had  stood  had  all  been  dug  up  and  raked 
smooth.  Hiram  Wedge,  the  fellow  to  whom  I 
gave  the  drubbing,  stood  leaning  against  a  peach 
tree,  with  snch  an  insolently  triumphant  expres- 
sion upon  his  face,  that  it  required  no  little  self- 
denial  on  my  part  to  restrain  me  from  repeating 
the  dose  of  the  day  before. 

This  incident  was  apparently  a  trivial  one,  but 
there  was  that  connected  with  it  which  boded  no 
good  for  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Moulson,  and 
my  charming  little  pet  and  playmate  Ella. 


Several  years  elapsed,  during  which  I  spent 
much  time  in  the  West,  where  certain  interests 
of  my  father  required  attention.  Meanwhile, 
Ella,  the  beautiful  child,  was  budding  and 
blooming   into   a  more  beautiful  young  woman. 

There  came  a  terrible  shock — the  death  of  my 
remaining  parent,  my  only  near  relative,  my  al- 
most idolized  father.  The  intense  suflfering  I 
underwent  reacted  upon  my  health,  and  by  the 
advice  of  my  own  and  my  late  father's  old  friend. 
Dr.  Worthing,  I  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

While  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land,  I  received 
news  which  induced  me  to  return  at  once  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Moulson  had  died  sudden- 
ly, and  Ella  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her 
uncongenial  step-mother.  I  started  the  day  after 
I  received  the  letter,  and  in  due  time  arrived  in 
Now  York.  In  going  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station  to  my  own  house  in  Lendon,  I  had  to 
pass  by  the  door  of  Dr.  Worthing.  The  old 
gentleman  was  sitting  in  his  little  piazza,  enjoy- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me,  "the  sight  of  you  is  '  gude  forsair  een,' 
as  my  Scotch  grandmother  used  to  say.  How 
are  you  ?  bow  are  yon,  my  dear  boy  ?  I  trust 
you  arc  as  hearty  as  you  look." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  doctor,"  replied  I,  "  I  began  to 
improve  the  moment  I  got  out  of  the  reach  of 
your  prescriptions." 

"  I'm  heartily  glad  to  hear  it.  But  you  hardly 
do  mo  justice,  Arthur ;  for  the  only  prescription 
I  gave  you,  of  any  importance,  was  precisely 
that  which  took  you  beyond  my  reach,  and  I  see 
that  it  has  succeeded." 

I  confessed  the  fact,  and  returned  the  warm 
grasp  of  his  baud,  the  vigor  of  which  surprised 
me.  As  soon  as  the  ordinary  salutations  and  in- 
quiries were  disposed  of,  I  begged  the  doctor  to 
tell  me  all  about  our  poor  friend's  death. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  he,  "  the  truth 
is,  I  know  very  little  about  it,  for  I  was  unfortn- 
nately  away  from  home  at  the  time.  I  was  with 
my  grandson,  who  was  suddenly  taken  very  ill, 
at  college,  and  I  did  not  return  till  the  day  after 
the  funeral." 

"  The  disease  was  apoplexy,  I  believe." 

"  So  I  wrote  you,  and  so  I  have  no  doubt  it 
was.  He  had  been  a  fit  subject  for  apoplexy  for 
a  number  of  years.  Ho  was  found,  in  the  morn- 
ing, dead  in  his  bed.  Mrs.  Moulson,  it  appears, 
slept  in  another  room.  He  was  lying  on  his 
back,  quite  cold.  No  noise  had  been  heard  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  pain 
or  struggling.  Poor  Moulson  !  His  last  days 
were  eminently  unhappy  ones.  He  was  more 
under  the  control  of  his  wife  than  I  had  any  idea 
of  The  fact  is  lamentably  obvious  in  the  will 
he  left  behind  him.  It  not  only  makes  Mrs.  M. 
the  absolute  mistress  of  all  his  property,  except 
a  legacy  to  Ella  of  two  thousand  dollars  ;  but 
also  leaves  the  poor  girl  wholly  under  her  con- 
trol, and  deprives  her  of  her  legacy  if  she  should 
marry  without  the  mother  in-law's  consent." 

"It  cannot  bo  possible,"  exclaimed  I,  "that 
Mr.  Moulson  ever  designed  to  make  such  a  will 
as  that.  It  is  a  forgery  ;  or  else  he  was  non  com- 
pos mentis  when  he  made  it." 

"Alas,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  all  right.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  properly.  I  saw  him  the 
very  day  the  will  was  made.  His  mind  was  as 
perfect  as  ever  it  was.  And  as  for  the  will,  it  has 
been  rigidly  scrutinized,  and  no  one  doubts  that 
it  is  genuine.     I  examined  it  myself,  carefully." 

"  Who  witnessed  it?" 

"  Iliiam  Wedge,  Mrs.  Moulson's  factotum — " 

"  That  miserable  wretch?  Why,  he  would  sell 
his  soul  for  a  hundred  dollars  !" 
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"  Ilis  name  does  not  add  much  strength  to  the 
document,  I  must  confess  ;  but  the  other  witness 
is  old  John  Stapler,  whose  honesty  nobody  will 
ever  call  in  question." 

"  Yes,  Stapler  is  an  honest  man,  beyond  all 
doubt ;  but  he  is  also  a  very  ignorant  one." 

"  So  Iio  is ;  but  Mr.  Moulson  read  the  will  to 
him  himself,  and  he  saw  him  sign  it." 

"  He  may  have  seen  him  sign  it,  but  ho  is  too 
deaf  to  have  heard  much  of  it." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  I  see  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  have  it  your  own  way.  Would  to 
Heaven  you  were  right.  My  feelings  and  my 
suspicions  wore  much  like  your  own  ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  in  the  end  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  them,  and  you  must  eventually 
come  to  a  similar  conclusion." 

Here  our  conference  ended,  and  I  took  leave 
of  the  good  old  doctor  with  a  heavy  heart. 

My  next  care  was  to  see  Ella,  if  possible,  be- 
fore my  return  should  be  known  to  Mrs.  Moul- 
son. I  succeeded  ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  particulars  of  our  interview. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  found  her  all  and  more 
than  all  that  I  had  anticipated,  and  that  before  I 
left  her  she  had  promised  to  be  mine.  It  was  in 
vain,  however,  that  I  urged  her  to  throw  off  at 
once  the  yoke  that  oppressed  her,  and  give  me  n 
legal  title  to  be  her  dearest  friend  and  protector. 
Her  father's  will  was  law  with  her,  and  she  was 
determined  to  abide  by  it,  at  least  till  she  was  of 
age.  In  the  meantime,  however,  she  promised  to 
see  me  as  often  as  she  could,  and  to  correspond 
with  me  as  regularly  as  possible,  while  she  re- 
mained under  the  guardianship  of  her  mother- 
in-law. 

The  following  day  I  saw  old  John  Stapler. 
He  was  a  tenant  on  one  of  the  farms  of  the 
Moulson  estate,  but  a  thoroughly  upright  and  in- 
corruptible man.  He  was  so  deaf,  however,  that 
I  very  much  doubted  his  ability  to  hear  and  un- 
derstand what  was  read  to  him.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  from  his  statement  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  had  heard  the  will  read  by  Mr. 
Moulson,  whether  he  understood  it  or  not,  and 
had  seen  him  s^ign  it.  He  said  that  Mr.  Moul- 
son told  him  that  the  body  of  the  document  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Moulson's  cousin,  though  dicta- 
ted by  himself.  The  cousin,  however,  was  not 
present  at  the  signing. 

As  the  final  result  of  all  my  inquiries,  I  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  come  to  a  like  conclusion 
with  Dr.  Worthing,  and  to  admit  that  the  will 
which  so  galled  me  must  be  genuine.  As  far  as 
more  pecuniary  considerations  were  concerned, 
I  think  that  no  one  who  knows  me  will  believe 
that  I  had  any  other  feeling  than  indifference ; 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  Ella  knew  less  and  cared 
less  about  money  than  I  did.  It  was  the  cruel, 
crushing  slavery  imposed  upon  her  by  her  hate- 
ful mother-in-law,  that  made  her  so  sad  and  me 
so  rebellious. 

A  few  days  later  I  obtained  a  sight  of  the  will. 
I  could  detect  nothing  suspicious  or  irregular 
about  it,  and  if  I  had  any  lingering  hope  left  of 
freeing  Ella  from  her  bondage  by  legal  means, 
this  examination  certainly  gave  it  a  final  and 
effectual  quietus.  Except  the  almost  hourly  tor- 
tures inflicted  upon  poor  Ella,  which,  alas,  were 
so  common  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  in- 
cidents, nothing  occurred  to  vary  the  quiet  mo- 
notony of  our  village  for  several  months. 

One  fine  morning  in  early  spring,  all  Lendon 
was  electrified  by  the  news  that  Mrs.  Moulson 
and  her  "  man  Friday,"  Hiram  Wedge,  had  been 
married  that  morning,  and  had  gone  off  to 
Washington  on  a  wedding  tour,  taking  Ella  with 
them. 

This  was  a  very  unexpected  thing  to  most  per- 
sons ;  but  I,  who  had  been  watching  the  parties 
very  closely,  was  not  much  surprised  at  it. 
Wedge  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Moulson,  or  rath- 
er Miss  Artwell,  when  she  first  came  to  Lendon 
to  live,  and  had  been  her  devoted  agent  and  obe- 
dient tool  ever  since.  He  was  a  great,  over- 
grown, surly,  lubberly  lout,  with  nothing  to  re- 
commend him  but  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders,  and 
rosy  cheeks  ditto. 

In  about  two  weeks  the  "  happy  pair  "  return- 
ed. The  manners  and  morals  of  the  house  now 
became  worse  than  over,  and  to  see  the  pure  and 
saint-like  Ella  exposed  to  such  associations,  tried 
my  patience  to  the  very  uttermost.  Days,  weeks 
and  months  elapsed,  and  all  the  time  things  grew 
worse  instead  of  better. 

One  evening  wo  had  a  grand  public  exhibition 
at  the  Lendon  academy,  the  next  epoch  in  vil- 
lage annals  after  the  famous  Moulson  marriage. 
A  variety  of  orations,  dialogues,  scraps  of  plays, 
etc.,  were  produced  by  the  students,  to  the  in- 


tense delight  of  a  very  miscellaneous  and  by  no 
means  critical  audience. 

Among  the  dramatic  moircaiix  was  the  fifth 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  Hamlet,  containing  the 
dialogue  between  the  young  Danish  prince  and 
his  dead  father's  ghost.  As  far  as  Hamlet  him- 
self was  concerned,  the  performance  was  ludi- 
crously bad  ;  but  the  ghost  did  bettor.  The 
"  royal  Dane  "  had  a  powerful  voice,  and  exert- 
ed it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capabilities. 

While  this  Sliakspcrian  declamation  was  going 
forward,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  burly 
figure,  sitting  in  a  very  conspicuous  position,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  stage.  It  was  Hiram 
Wedge.  The  whole  thing  was  evidently  new  to 
him,  and  the  novelty  had  waked  his  sluggish 
soul  to  unusual  activity. 

No  one,  on  ordinary  occasions,  would  be  likely 
to  say  that  Hiram  had  an  open  countenance.  But 
at  this  juncture  it  might  have  been  said  of  it 
with  perfect  truth.  Eyes,  mouth  and  ears  were 
all  open,  to  their  utmost  point  of  distention.  He 
looked  as  if  ho  might  bo  meditating  the  feat  of 
swallowing  the  little  stage,  performers,  "  proper- 
ties," prompter,  and  all. 

While  I  was  looking  at  him,  the  ghost  began 
to  speak  to  Hamlet.  Hiram  seemed  to  regard  it 
all  as  a  reality,  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  behold  the 
terror  deepening  in  his  face  as  the  ghost  de- 
claimed the  well-known  lines  : 

^'  Itut  that  I  am  forbid 
To  t*ll  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  li|j[ht«at  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;  freeze  thy  young  blond; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  ciuills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

Though  it  was  plain  enough  that  the  fellow 
could  not  rightly  understand  much  that  he  heard, 
his  whole  soul  was  nevertheless  absorbed  in  the 
scene  before  him.  At  length  the  ghost  began  to 
describe  his  brother's  crime  : 

"  — Sleepinfr  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
M'ith  juice  of  curfed  liebcnon  in  a  Tial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment 
Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  band, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatched; 
<'ut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd, 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account. 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head." 

During  the  recital  of  these  lines,  the  fellow's 
emotions  ceased  to  be  ludicrous,  and  yet  my  in- 
terest in  them  increased  a  hundred  fold.  Fear 
and  horror  wore  depicted  in  every  line  of  his 
countenance  ;  his  hair  actually  seemed  to  bristle 
on  his  head,  and  his  eyes  to  start  from  their  sock- 
ets ;  he  grew  paler  and  paler,  while  great  drops 
of  sweat  started  from  his  forehead,  and  as  the 
performers  were  finishing  the  lines  which  I  have 
quoted,  he  fell  backwards  in  his  seat,  overcome 
by  a  death  like  swoon. 

The  room  was  very  warm,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the 
atmosphere  was  the  cause  of  Wedge's  fainting. 
But  I  knew  better.  It  was  as  plain  to  me  as  the 
meridian  sunlight,  that  some  deep  and  deadly 
mystery  had  been  stirred  up  from  the  inmost 
depths  of  his  bumpkin  soul. 

After  returning  homo  that  night,  I  reflected 
long  and  seriously  upon  this  strange  emotion 
evinced  by  one  who  was  in  general  so  stupidly 
apathetic.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Dark  thoughts 
came  driving  through  my  brain,  like  storm-clouds 
flying  before  the  northern  blast,  and  wrapped  my 
soul  in  gloom. 

I  had  thrown  myself  upon  a  sofa  when  I  first 
reached  home,  and  I  lay  there  for  hours,  striving 
to  shape  the  chaos  of  my  thoughts  into  some- 
thing like  order  and  regularity.  Suddenly  I  be- 
came oppressed  with  a  mysterious  consciousness 
that  I  was  not  alone.  A  presence,  unseen  but 
most  distinctly  felt,  weighed  heavily  upon  me  ;  a 
sort  of  moral  nightmare,  almost  checking  my 
heart's  pulsations. 

Slowly  then  there  arose  before  mo  a  sad,  pale, 
spectral  face,  with  the  well  kilkwn  features  of  my 
departed  friend,  Mr.  Moulson  !  Mournfully  and 
earnestly  he  gazed  upon  me,  and  then  a  shadowy 
arm  rose  slowly,  and,  with  fore  finger  extended, 
pointed  to  his  own  right  ear. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  the  spectral  arm  arose,  and 
thrice  repeated  the  same  unvarying  motion,  and 
then  the  filmy  figure  seemed  gradually  to  become 
more  vapory  and  indistinct,  until  it  vanished,  and 
I  saw  it  no  more. 

As  I  saw  it  departing,  I  made  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  speak  to  it,  and  in  the  struggle  I — awoke. 
I  had  unwittingly  fallen  asleep,  and  mingled 
my  wakii  g  thoughts  with  visions  of  dream- land. 
But  was  it  all  a  dream  f  My  waking  thoughts 
had  doubtless  shaped  the  outline  of  my  dream  ; 


but  are  the  operations  of  the  mind  thus  continued 
during  sleep,  of  no  value  whatever?  Does  the 
ship  of  thought,  with  its  crew  of  wild  fancies, 
when  left  rudderless,  with  God  alone  to  guide  it, 
never  float  into  regions  where  useful  discoveries 
can  be  made  ? 

The  result  of  much  serious  tliought  and  anx- 
ious deliberation,  was  a  determination  on  my 
part,  to  disinter  the  remains  of  Mr.  Moulson,  and 
subject  them,  at  least  the  head,  to  a  close  exam- 
ination. To  do  this,  alone  and  unassisted,  was 
a  ta^k  of  some  magnitude  ;  but  I  f6<t  unwilling 
to  make  a  confidant  of  any  one,  unless  it  should 
bo  Dr.  Worthing  and  his  assistance  would  be  of 
no  value  as  far  as  the  chief  difliculty,  the  actual 
raising  of  the  corpse,  was  concerned.  I  therefore 
determined  to  do  everything  myself. 


The  grave-yard  in  which  my  friend's  remains 
had  been  deposited  was  a  very  lonely  spot,  and 
there  was  little  danger  of  interruption  there  at 
any  hour.  I  consequently  commenced  my  op- 
erations as  early  as  ten  o'clock,  and  before  three 
I  had  the  head  in  my  possession  and  the  grave 
carefully  filled  again. 

The  first  gray  tints  of  dawn  were  just  begin- 
ning to  appear,  when  I  commenced  the  exam- 
ination of  my  ghastly  burden  in  my  own  cham- 
ber. My  attention  was  first  given  to  the  ear,  for 
it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  if, 
as  I  suspected,  Ella's  father  had  met  with  foul 
play,  it  would  be  found  that  the  manner  of  his 
death  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Hamlet's 
father,  as  narrated  by  the  ghost. 

It  was  a  melancholy,  sickei»ing  business.  The 
head  was,  of  course,  greatly  altered,  and  the 
features  could  no  longer  be  recognized.  I  exam- 
ined the  oars  with  great  attention,  but  I  could 
see  nothing  wrong  with  them,  and  was  about  to 
conclude  that  I  had  been  imposed  upon  by  my 
own  fancies,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  mc  to 
thrust  a  probo  into  the  right  ear.  The  orifice 
was  evidently  obstructed  by  something  or  other. 
Having  satisfied  myself  of  this,  I  took  a  pair  of 
long,  slender  forceps,  and  with  some  difficulty 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  obstructing  ob- 
ject, which  1  found  firmly  fixed  in  its  position, 
within  the  skull. 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  tell  what  my  feel- 
ings were  when  I  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing 
out  what  appeared  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  steel 
spindle — a  long,  smooth,  slender,  cylindrical, 
needle-like  instrument,  capable  of  being  thus 
driven  through  the  ear  into  the  brain  with  mur- 
derous effect,  and  yet,  to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary 
observer,  leaving  behind  it  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  deed. 

Who  it  was  that  drove  this  infernal  contrivance 
into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Moulson,  was  a  question  by 
no  means  difficult  to  answer,  in  my  estimation. 
But  would  the  circumstantial  evidence  which 
had  convinced  mc,  be  sufficient  to  convince  a 
jury  1 

When  I  asked  myself  this  question,  there 
flashed  upon  my  memory  an  incident  which,  un- 
til this  moment,  had  seemed  utterly  trivial  to  me, 
but  which  now  assumed  proportions  of  a  very 
different  character. 

The  day  after  my  return  from  abroad,  I  saw  a 
little  boy,  a  nephew  of  my  housekeeper,  playing 
with  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  steel 
spindle.  Fearing  that  ho  might  hurt  himself 
with  it,  I  requested  his  aunt  to  take  it  from  him. 
Looking  around  and  observing  it,  she  told  me 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  put  it  out  of  his 
reach  once  before,  and  at  her  request  I  took  it 
and  threw  it  into  my  desk. 

Having  now  procured  this  article,  I  was  not 
much  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a  piece 
broken  off  from  that  which  I  had  drawn  from  the 
skull,  and  that  the  two  fragments  fitted  each 
other  exactly. 

It  now  became  important  to  inquire  where  the 
little  boy  had  picked  up  the  fragments  found  in 
his  possession.  I  soon  ascertained  the  important 
fact  that  he  had  first  seen  it  lying  under  one  of 
the  windows  of  Mr.  Moulson's  honse  the  very 
morning  of  his  decease,  and  furthermore  discov- 
ered that  Mrs.  Moulson  had  then  made  very  par- 
ticular inquiries  about  it,  though  probably  with- 
out success. 

Here  was  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
and  a  very  important  one  ;  but  before  taking  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter,  I  resolved  to  have  a 
consultation  with  Dr.  Worthing.  As  soon  as  I 
had  taken  my  breakfast,  therefore,  I  mounted  my 
hor=e  and  started  for  the  doctor's  residence. 

On  my  way  thither,  I  passed  one  of  the  out- 
houses attached  to  the  Moulson  property,  under 
which  was  a  large  cellar,  designed  for  the  pte- 


servation  of  potatoes  and  other  esculent  roots. 
Into  this  cellar  I  saw  lliram  Wedge  descend  and 
shut  the  door  after  him.  When  I  drew  near  the 
door,  I  heard  him  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  cel- 
lar, making  a  great  noise  in  moving  some  po- 
tatoes, or  something  of  the  kind. 

In  pursuance  of  an  idea  which  now  suddenly 
suggested  itself,  I  slipped  (|uietly  through  the 
door  and  shut  it  after  me.  Then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  noise,  I  stole  up  to  the  spot  where 
Hiram  was  at  work,  and  concealed  myself  behind 
a  thick  stone  butress.  The  cellar  was  almost 
dark,  a  very  faint  light  only  being  seen  to  strug- 
gle through  the  windows,  which  were  very  small 
and  partially  below  ground. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Hiram  ceased  his  noisy  oc- 
cupation, leaned  against  the  wall  and  became  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  a  business  to  which  he  could, 
not  bo  said  to  bo  much  addicted,  in  a  general 
way,  viz.,  that  of  thinking.  His  face  was  turned 
towards  the  light,  and  faint  as  it  was,  I  could 
see  that  his  features  betrayed  emotions  of  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  character.  The  same 
finger  which  wrote  Belshazzar's  doom  upon  the 
palace-walls  of  Babylon,  had  written  as  plainly 
upon  his  forehead  the  dread  syllables,  remorse  ! 

While  ho  thus  stood  gazing  upon  vacancy,  I 
gave  a  groan,  as  dismal  a  one  as  I  could  pro- 
duce. He  wheeled  about  as  suddenly  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  and  his  pale  face  assumed  an 
ashen  hue.  I  then,  in  a  hollow  voice,  repeated 
the  word  "murderer!"  and  at  the  same  time 
threw  the  broken  spindle  at  his  feet. 

The  device  was  shallow  enough,  but  I  knew 
my  man.  In  half  a  minuto  the  guilty  wretch 
was  upon  his  knees  (indeed  he  seemed  incapable 
of  standing),  and  with  eyes  rolling  wildly  and 
teeth  chattering  with  terror,  he  faltered  : 

"  Mercy  I  O,  mercy,  mercy  !  It  wasn't  me  ; 
indeed,  it  wasn't  me !  She  did  it.  She  drove  it 
into  his  brain  with  a  mallet ;  and  she  laughed 
while  she  was  doing  it.  She's  a  devil  herself,  I 
do  believe.  I  never  would  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  myself ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  cross  her. 
O,  she's  a  terrible,  terrible  woman  !" 

He  ceased  speaking,  fell  upon  his  face  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  I  stepped  out  of 
my  hiding-place,  and  with  a  vigorous  whack 
upon  the  back,  proved  to  him  that  it  was  no 
ghost,  but  a  substantial  thing  of  flesh  and  blood 
he  had  to  deal  with.  The  knowledge  of  this 
seemed  to  relieve  him  somewhat,  but  he  still 
seemed  half  stupified  with  terror. 

The  poor  bewildered  wretch  never  seemed  to 
doubt  that  I  knew  all  about  the  murder,  and  was 
willing  to  confess  everything — or  at  least  ap- 
peared to  be.  He  had  originally  been  a  garden- 
er s  assistant,  he  said,  in  the  service  of  Miss  Art- 
well's  uncle  and  guardian.  Her  vicious  propen- 
sities had  been  developed  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  this  fellow,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  became 
her  partner  in  various  schemes  of  precocious 
iniquity. 

After  her  marriage,  the  shameless  woman  per- 
suaded Mr.  Moulson  to  employ  Hiram  as  a  sort 
of  overseer,  and  from  bis  statement  it  seems 
probable  that  the  murderous  design  was  already 
in  her  heart  when  she  stood  at  the  altar  and  sol- 
emnly pledged  htr  faith  to  her  unsuspecting 
victim. 

The  infernal  plan  of  these  miscreants  required 
that  Mr.  Moulson  should  live  until  they  could 
find  means  to  secure  his  wealth,  and  no  longer. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  they  sought  the  co-oper- 
ation of  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Moulson's,  another  one 
of  her  partners  in  villany.  Ho  was  a  shrewd  fel- 
low, and  a  skilful  practical  chemist.  Hiram 
Wedge  was  about  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
a  large  tract  of  valuable  land,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Moulson.  The  eyesight  of  the  latter  was 
defective,  from  temporary  inflammation,  and  the 
cousin  managed  to  get  himself  invited  to  draw 
up  the  contract  tor  the  working  of  this  land. 

This  instrument  was  written  by  the  cousin  on 
parchment,  with  ink  of  his  own  devising,  which 
could  easily  bo  erased,  so  as  to  leave  the  parch- 
ment as  white  and  smooth  as  it  was  before  the 
pen  had  touched  it.  Deaf  John  Stapler  was  told 
that  Mr.  Moulson  had  mede  his  will,  and  that  he 
wished  him  to  be  present  and  witness  the  sign- 
ing of  it.  When,  therefore,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  drawing-room  and  asked  by  Mr.  Moul- 
son to  sign  his  name,  as  a  witness,  to  an  instru- 
ment of  writing,  which  was  really  the  agreement 
between  him  and  Wedge,  honest  John  naturally 
believed  that  he  was  signing  the  will  they  had 
told  him  about. 

The  contract  was  all  read  over  by  Mr.  Moulson, 
in  Stapler's  presence,  but  if  it  had  been  Chinese 
it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  him,  since  ho 
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did  not  licar  a  word  of  it.  Like  many  other  deaf 
persons,  he  was  a  little  touchy  on  the  subject  of 
his  infirmity,  and  to  this  day  he  will  not  ac- 
knowlcdije  the  truth,  hut  maintains  that  he  heard 
all  that  Mr.  Moulsou  uttered,  and  no  doubt  be- 
lieves it. 

The  cousin  himself  was  the  other  witness,  and 
he  took  care  that  the  ink  used  for  the  three  sig- 
natures should  be  of  the  very  best  quality.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  document  was 
signed,  the  parchment  was  a  blank  again,  a  per- 
cot  kibula  rasa,  with  the  genuine  signature  of 
Henry  Moulson  at  the  bottom,  and  that  of  honest 
John  Stapler  by  the  side  ot  it. 

It  took  the  ingenious  cousin  but  very  little 
time  to  convert  this  into  just  such  a  will  as  Mrs. 
Moalson  wanted.  This  skilful  operator  then 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  with  securities  of  the 
value  of  $5(100  in  his  pocket. 

Two  days  afterwards,  p(>or  Moulson  wa.s  bru- 
tally murdered,  by  having  a  ^harp  steel  instru- 
ment thrust  into  his  brain,  through  the  ear ;  it 
was  being  hoped  that  in  this  way  no  trace  of  the 
crime  would  be  left.  The  instrument  was  acci- 
dentally broken,  one  piece  being  left  in  the  skull, 
and  the  other  being  mislaid  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  moment,  and  subsequently 
found  by  the  little  boy. 

As  soon  as  Hiram  liad  finished  his  story,  he 
relapsed  into  a  sort  of  stupor.  In  this  condition 
I  left  him,  locking  the  door  after  me.  The  door 
was  strong  and  heavy,  and  the  windows  too 
small  to  creep  through,  so  that,  having  deposited 
the  key  in  my  pocket,  I  had  little  doubt  about 
the  security  of  my  prisoner  for  the  hour  or  two  I 
meant  to  be  absent. 

The  confession  I  had  heard  removed  all  doubts 
about  the  propriety  ot  apprehending  both  cul- 
prits at  once,  and  I  therefore  hastened  in  search 
of  the  requisite  force  and  authority.  With  all 
the  despatch  I  could  make,  however,  it  was  more 
than  an  hour  later  when  I  returned  to  the  cellar, 
in  company  with  two  constables,  a  magistrate, 
and  Dr.  Worthing,  wliom  I  happened  to  find  in 
the  village. 

"  The  bird  has  flown  !"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  saw 
thecellar  door  standing  wide  open.  We  entered, 
and  for  some  time  felt  sure  that  the  place  was 
empty  ;  but,  after  our  eyes  became  somewhat  ac- 
customed to  the  obscurity,  we  observed  a  white 
object  lying  in  one  corner,  which  had  not  been 
there  before.  It  was  the  dead  body  of  Mrs. 
Wedge,  gashed  and  scarred  in  a  horrible  man- 
ner, and  with  the  blood  still  oozing  from  a  score 
of  ghastly  wounds. 

"  Merciful  heavens  ! — who  has  done  this  1"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Worthing. 

"  1  did  it !"  said  a  hollow,  feeble  voice,  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  we  stood. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Hiram  Wedge,  who  lay 
mortally  wounded,  and  covered  with  blood,  like 
his  wife,  but  still  breathing,  or  rather  gasping. 
He  expired  in  about  half  an  hour,  but  not  until 
he  had  given  us  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  ot 
this  strange  and  bloody  spectacle. 

Mrs.  Wedge,  it  appeared,  had  seen  me  come 
out  of  the  cellar  and  lock  the  door.  Being  con- 
Btanlly  suspicious  of  me,  she  thought  there  was 
something  wrong,  snatched  up  a  second  key, 
with  which  she  was  provided,  ran  to  the  cellar- 
door  and  opened  it.  When  she  saw  Hiram,  she 
fiercely  demanded  to  know  what  had  liapijcned. 
He  told  her  he  had  confessed  everything. 

Tran.sported  with  rage,  she  glared  upon  him 
like  a  fury,  drew  a  bowie-knife,  which  she  always 
carried,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The 
wound  was  mortal,  but  not  immediately  so.  He 
had  still  considerable  strength  left,  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  struggle  for  the  miserable  remnant  of 
existence  which  was  already  fast  ebbing  away. 
The  rapid  failure  of  his  strength,  as  his  heart's 
blood  flowed,  in  intermitting  jets,  soon  rendered 
the  man  and  woman  pretty  nearly  equal  in  mus- 
cular power,  and  the  contest  between  these  part- 
ners in  life  and  partners  in  iniquity,  was  a  fear- 
ful one  indeed. 

Hiram  at  last  succeeded  in  wrenching  the 
knife  from  her  hand,  but  not  until  he  had  been 
cut  and  stabbed  in  more  than  twenty  places. 
She  still  struggled  desperately,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  he  dealt  her  a  mortal  blow.  As  he 
was  in  the  act  of  striking  it,  he  tell  exhausted  on 
the  floor,  where  wo  soon  afterwards  found  him. 

This  bloody  scene  is  the  last  of  our  melancholy 
drama.  The  Wedges  left  no  one  behind  them, 
and  Ella,  now  relieved  from  her  thraldom,  took 
possession  of  her  father's  property,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  pos- 
session of,  and  retains  to  this  day — the  reader's 
humble  servant. 


[Writteu  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  COQUETTE'S  LESSON. 

BY    LIZZIE    TURNER. 

The  grand  crush  ot  uncomfortable  looking 
people  assembled  in  Mrs.  Ashley's  elegant  draw- 
ing rooms,  was  voted  the  party  of  the  sea<:on. 
Three  new  and  beautiful  faces  made  their  debut 
on  the  occasion  ;  a  score  of  fashionable  dandies 
fell  in  love  with  these  novices,  and  were  only 
saved  from, utter  desperation  by  the  temporary 
distraction  of  a  sumptuous  supper,  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  entertainment. 

Mrs.  Ashley  formally  announced  that  the  mar- 
riage of  her  niece,  Eliza  Ashley,  with  Arthur  Ham- 
mond would  be  celebrated  the  following  evening, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  her  friends 
on  the  eligibility  of  the  prospective  match.  At 
length  the  few  remaining  guests  departed  ;  the 
gas  burned  faintly  as  the  gray  of  morning  strug- 
gled through  the  curtains,  and  the  tired  servants 
lingered  about,  only  waiting  for  two  persons  to 
leave  the  now  silent  and  deserted  rooms,  before 
extinguishing  the  lights  altogether. 

But  they  were  destined  to  yawn  in  vain.  Still 
and  pale  as  a  statue,  Eliza  Ashley  stood  leaning 
her  burning  forehead  against  the  window  pane, 
gazing  into  the  empty  street,  while  her  haggard 
countenance,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  heavy 
masses  of  glossy  black  hair  around  it,  was 
stamped  with  an  expression  somewhat  unsuited 
to  the  eve  of  a  bridal,  and  with  one  whose  pref- 
erence had  made  her  the  envy  of  all  her  mar- 
riageable friends. 

Leaning  againsrthe  mantel  opposite,  which 
supported  one  of  the  splendid  mirrors  that 
adorned  the  room  and  reflected  back  surrounding 
objects,  stood  a  man  of  about  twenty-seven, 
steadfastly  regarding  the  figure  whoso  face  was 
turned  from  him.  His  mouth  was  rather  large, 
and  his  eyes  lacked  softness,  yet  his  form  was 
fine,  and  he  was  really  a  handsome  fellow. 

Presently  Miss  Ashley  shivered,  as  if  chilled 
by  the  frosty  air,  and  turned  from  the  winc'ow. 

"  Well,  Robert !"  she  said  listlessly,  on  ob- 
serving him. 

"  Well,  Lizzie — and  so  you  have  sold  yourself 
to  the  highest  bidder  !" 

"  O,  Kobert,  don't  begin  in  that  harsh  way — 
you  know  I  cannot  bear  it !  It  is  so  long  since 
I  have  spoken  freely  to  any  one,  and  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you  back  again  !" 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  his  hand  in  one  of  hers, 
and  laying  the  other  tremblingly  on  his  arm, 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  nervous,  forced 
smile. 

Her  companion  did  not  shake  off  the  gentle 
touch,  but  shrank  from  the  caressing  hand,  and 
ceased  to  lean  against  the  mantel  piece. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  speak  harshly  to  you,  Lizzie," 
he  replied  ;  "on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  you 
will  find  that  I  am  more  truly  your  friend  than 
some  who  are  smoother-spoken.  But  I  cannot 
and  will  not  deny  that  your  behaviour  to  my 
friend,  Louis  Forrester,  has  destroyed  my  good 
opinion  of  your  character  forever.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  I  should  not  feel  so,  especially  when  I 
know  him  to  be  ill  and  heart-broken." 

"/did  not  forsake  him — he  chose  to  distrust, 
to  forget  me — "  said  Lizzie,  vainly  struggling  to 
choke  down  the  tears  that^filled  her  eyes. 

"  But  why  did  he  distrust  and  forsake  you  ? 
Because  that  spirit  of  coquetry,  which  is  the  curse 
of  your  life,  led  you  to  encourage  the  triflers 
around  you — made  you  eager  for  compliment — 
bestow  looks  for  words,  and  words  for  feelings — 
and  to  make  him  miserable  for  the  sake  of  grat- 
ifying your  vanity.  Yet  you  might  have  won 
him  back  again,  if  you  had  tried ;  you  mi(/ht 
even  now." 

"  Win  him  back  again  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Ash- 
ley, vehemently  ;  "  I  have  no  need  of  such  great 
exertions  to  be  loved.  There  are  plenty  who  are 
considered  Louis  Forrester's  superiors,  who  like 
me  in  spite  of  the  faults  you  and  your  friend  are 
80  quick  to  observe.  And  pray  on  what  oc- 
casions have  I  played  the  coquette,  my  wise 
cousin?" 

"  Lizzie,  Lizzie,  you  need  not  be  sarcastic  with 
7iie,  for  the  time  is  gone  by  when  you  could  pro- 
voke or  grieve  mc.  Have  you  forgotten  young 
Bartlott,  whom  you  were  obliged  to  apologize  to 
for  having  led  him  to  believe  you  would  accept 
him?  Have  you  forgotten  Gorham  Allen  and 
his  splendid  presents,  which  you  returned  when 
tired  of  the  giver  ?  Have  you  forgotten  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  his  bouquets  ?  Mr.  Howard  and 
his  greyhound,  which  you  caressed  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  graceful  tableau  f     Have  you  for- 


gotten that  at  one  time  you  even  thought  it  worth 
your  while — "  Here  a  peculiar  and  confused 
expression  passed  over  his  countenance — he 
stammered  and  paused. 

Miss  Ashley  raised  her  eyes,  and  a  short,  quick 
smile  of  triumph  lit  every  feature  of  her  exjjres- 
sive  face  as  she  gazed  on  his. 

"  1  do  really  believe  you  are  jealous  !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  It  is  ill  receiving  advice  from  a  locer, 
Mr.  Ashley." 

"  I  am  not  your  lover,  Lizzie.  God  forbid  that 
my  happiness  should  depend  on  you !  And  if 
I  were  your  lover,  is  the  admiration  which  is 
caused  wholly  by  the  power  of  personal  attrac- 
tions— without  esteem  or  even  respect — is  it  in- 
deed worth  that  pleased  smile?  Your  beauty  I 
own  no  one  can  be  insensible  to  ;  but  your  heart, 
0,  how  cold  and  selfish  that  heart  must  bo  which 
,  can  prize  any  triumph  at  a  moment  like  this, 
when  you  have  made  the  misery  of  one  man,  and 
in  all  human  j)robability  are  about  to  destroy  the 
ha|)piness  of  another.  Beware,  Lizzie,  beware ! 
The  day  will  come  when  the  conquests  of 
coquetry  shall  have  no  power  to  comfort  your 
agony.     Good  night !" 

He  turned  and  left  the  room  ;  mechanically 
she  followed,  and  mechanically  she  entered  her 
own  chamber  and  flung  herself  into  a  chair. 
Kobert  Ashley's  words  rang  in  her  ears ;  her 
heart  heat  violently — the  choking  which  precedes 
weeping  rose  in  her  throat.  Grief,  pride,  resent- 
ment and  mortification  strove  for  mastery  in  her 
mind,  and  finally  the  spoilt  beauty  burst  into  a 
hysterical  fit  of  tears.  Her  passionate  sobbing 
awoke  the  weary  attendant  who  had  been  sitting 
up  for  her. 

"  Dear  Miss  Lizzie,"  she  said,  "  don't  take  on 
so,  we  must  all  leave  home  Sometime  or  other, 
and  I'm  sure  Mr.  Hammond — " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me.  Ferns.  I  have  no  home. 
I  have  no  one  to  grieve  for.  Home !  Is  it 
like  home — friends  to  give  a  ball  on  my  depart- 
ure, as  if  it  were  something  to  rejoice  at  ? 
Where  is  the  quiet  evening  my  mother  used  to 
describe  long  ago,  which  was  to  be  the  eve  of  my 
wedding  day  ?  Where  the  solemn  advice  from 
her  dear  lips,  that  was  to  make  the  memory  of 
that  evening  holy  forever  '<  Where  the  quiet  and 
pence  which  should  bless  my  heart?  They  have 
made  me  what  I  am  !  They  have  made  me  what 
I  am  !" 

"La,  Miss  Lizzie  !"  said  the  astonished  maid, 
"  I'm  sure  you  ouglit  to  be  happy.  As  for  your 
poor  mother,  it  is  in  nature  that  parents  should 
die  before  their  children — and  she  was  a  very  del- 
icate lady  always.  So  do  dry  your  eyes,"  she 
continued,  "or  they'll  be  red  as  ferrets,  and  your 
voice  is  quite  hoarse  with  crying.  You  wont  be 
fit  to  be  seen  by  to-morrow." 

Nothing  calms  one  like  the  consciousness  of 
not  being  sympathized  with.  Miss  Ashley 
ceased  weeping  and  began  to  undress,  after  which 
she  dismissed  her  maid,  and  burying  her  head  in 
her  hands  forgot  all  but  the  irrevocable  past. 

From  a  humble  home,  where  widowhood,  pov- 
erty, and  a  broken  heart  had  succeeded  an  im- 
prudent marriage,  Miss  Ashley  was  removed,  at 
her  mother's  death,  to  add  by  her  wonderful 
beauty  one  other  feature  to  the  gayest  house  in 
New  York.  Although  scarcely  a  woman,  yet 
past  childhood,  she  was  at  that  age  when  impres- 
sions are  easiest  made,  and  also  most  durable. 
Among  her  rich  worldly  relatives,  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  pale  lips  of  her  lost  parent  were 
forgotten  ;  the  weeds,  which  should  have  been 
rooted  from  her  mind,  grew  up  and  choked  her 
better  feelings,  until  the  once  simple  and  con- 
tented girl,  who  had  been  thankful  for  a  home 
with  the  common  comforts  of  life,  longed  for 
wealth  and  position  that  should  place  her  on  an 
ecjuality,  at  least,  with  her  new  associates,  and 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  marrying  any  man  who 
could  not  give,  >•  return  for  the  '  fossil  remains" 
of  her  heart,  diamonds  and  a  carriage  ! 


"  Past  six — a  fi*o  morning  !" 

Miss  Ashley  started  as  her  maid  uttered  the 
announcement,  and  raised  her  heavy  eyes  to  the 
window.  She  looked  wistfully  back  at  the  pil- 
lows— but,  no,  she  felt  she  could  not  sleep.  Her 
head  sank  upon  her  hand,  vague  sentiments  of 
wretchedness  and  self  reproach  weighed  down 
upon  her  soul,  and  too  weary  even  to  weep,  she 
remained  listlessly  dreaming,  till  a  sudden  beam 
of  the  morning  sunshine  lit  on  the  ornaments 
she  had  worn  the  night  before,  and  startled  her 
into  consciousness. 

It  was  a  fine,  early  spring  morning,  and  open 
ing  her  chamber-window,  she  sat  with  clasped 
hands  gazing  on  the  sweet  sky  which  heralded 


in  her  wedding-day.  The  snn  rose  higher  and 
brighter,  the  heavens  grew  bluer,  the  indistinct 
and  rare  chirping  of  a  few  little  brown  birds  hop- 
ping among  the  swelling  buds  of  the  neighboring 
shrubbery,  came  upon  the  fresh  wind  that  blew 
on  her  weary  forehead,  and  Eliza  Ashley  sank  on 
her  knees,  and  stretching  out  her  arms  to  heaven, 
murmured  some  passionate  invocation,  of  which 
the  only  audible  words  were  : 

"  Louis,  dear  Louis  !  O,  God  forgive  and  help 
me  !     77(a(  love  is  sinful  now." 

Few  would  have  recognized  the  pale  and  weep- 
ing girl  who  knelt  in  almost  speechless  agony 
there,  in  the  bride  of  the  evening.  Covered  with 
lace,  pearls  and  orange  blossoms,  flushed  with 
ambition  and  excitement,  married  to  the  first  man 
of  his  "  set,"  Mrs.  Arthur  Hammond  pressed  a 
light,  cold  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  each  ot  her 
beautiful  bridemaids,  bowed  and  smiled  to  the 
congratulating  friends  who  surrounded  her,  re- 
ceived the  set,  self-complacent  speech  of  .her 
aunt,  and  descended  the  brilliantly-lighted  stair- 
case with  her  happy  bridegroom. 

One  farewell  only  disturbed  her.  Kobert  Ash- 
ley stood  at  the  hall-door,  and,  as  she  passed,  he 
took  her  hand  and  whispered,  "  God  bless  you, 
Lizzie !" 

Involuntarily  she  clung  to  the  hantl  he  ex- 
tended, involuntarily  she  returned  the  blessing; 
old  memories  crowded  to  her  heart,  and  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes.  With  *  burst  of  weeping, 
she  sank  back  in  her  carriage,  when  her  husband 
said  caressingly  : 

"  Surely,  my  own  darting,  you  have  left  noth- 
ing there  which  my  love  cannot  compensate  for." 
She  drew  her  hand  away  with  a  cold  shadder; 
and  a  confused  wish  that  she  had  never  been 
bom,  or  never  lived  to  be  married — especially  to 
the  man  whom  she  had  just  sworn  to  love  and 
obey  till  death — was  the  uppermost  feeling  in  her 
mind  as  she  was  whirled  away  to  her  new  home. 
Instead  of  the  customary  bridal  tour,  which 
was  unanimously  voted  a  bore,  the  young  couple 
retired  at  once  to  the  bridegroom's  residence  on 
the  Hudson,  to  spend  a  quiet  honeymoon.  Dur- 
ing the  few  weeks  of  seclusion  that  followed, 
Mrs.  Hammond  began  to  believe  that,  Louis 
Forrester  excepted,  she  could  love  her  husband 
better  than  anybody. 

He  was  intelligent,  kind,  graceful  and  noble- 
hearted.  He  was  the  autocrat  of  fashion,  popu- 
lar with  women,  respected  by  men.  He  had 
written  two  very  creditable  poems,  and  might 
write  more.  He  rode  inimitably  well.  He  had 
displayed  more  taste  in  laying  out  the  grounds 
about  "Arthur's  Seat,"  his  residence,  than  even 
the  most  sanguine  New  Yorker  expects  to  see 
evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  Central  Park.  In 
short,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  she  should 
not  love  Arthur  Hammond,  only  that  it  would  be 
so  excessively  ridiculous  to  fall  in  love  with  one's 
own  husband.  It  would  look  as  if  no  one  else 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  pay  her  any  atten- 
tion ;  Hammond  himself  would  think  it  so  ab- 
surd, for  he  had  none  of  Louis  Forrester's 
romance,  and  was  quite  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  fashionable  couples,  and  was  contented  to 
pursue  the  same  path. 

Then,  Mrs.  Ashley — how  Mrs.  Ashley  would 
laugh  at  this  romance  after  marriage!  And  so 
she  deluded  herself  into  the  belief  that  it  really 
would  be  laughable,  after  all ! 

The  summer  passed  quickly,  and  Eliza  Ash- 
ley again  entered  the  gay  world  as  an  admired 
bride.  The  restless  love  of  conquest  which  had 
poisoned  her  girlhood  still  remained,  or  rather,  as 
onr  vices  seldom  retrograde,  increased  upon  her, 
day  by  day.  _  The  necessity  of  sometimes  con- 
cealing what  we  do  feel,  and  the  policy  of  pre- 
tending what  we  do  not ;  the  constant  flattery 
bestowed  upon  leaders  of  social  circles,  the  con- 
tempt caused  by  discoveries  of  conceit,  betrayed 
confidence  and  selfish  advice,  and  the  petty  ri- 
valries, vexations,  mortifications  and  eager  strife 
that  eddy  around  us  in  the  whirlpool  of  society, 
engulphing  us,  almost  whether  we  will  or  not,  in- 
Huence  more  or  less  the  purest  natures,  and  cer- 
tainly met  with  no  resistance  from  a  mind  like 
Mrs.  Hammond's,  always  vain  and  impetuous, 
and  warped  by  circumstances  into  something  yet 
worse. 

In  accordance  with  her  preconceived  idea, 
therefore,  her  first  act  after  marriage  was  to  en- 
courage the  violent  admiration  of  herself  enter- 
tained by  her  husband's  consin,  Lester  Ham- 
mond, who  was  twice  as  intelligent,  twenty  times 
as  graceful,  won  all  the  prizes  at  the  regattas, 
was  the  idol  of  the  women,  and  as  to  the  men — 
O,  well  I  the  men  were  jealous  of  him. 
Now  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  fascinating 
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Lester's  peculiarities  was,  that  ho  never  could  be 
in  love  wiUi  the  same  lady  for  more  than  three 
months  at  a  time.  Upon  this  failing,  which  gave 
him  the  reputation  of  a  flirt,  the  young  wife  un- 
dertook to  lecture  him,  and  succeeded  so  admir- 
ably, that  he  suddenly  told  her  one  morning,  as 
she  was  gathering  some  japonicas  in  her  beauti- 
ful conservatory,  that  if  a  being  ever  existed 
whom  he  could  worship  forever,  it  was  herself 

She  dropped  tlie  flowers  she  had  cut,  and 
blushed  deeply.  She  felt  that  she  was  a  married 
woman,  and  ought  to  be  excessively  shocked — 
she  even  thought  of  forbidding  him  the  house — 
but  then  it  would  be  so  awkward  to  make  a  quar- 
rel between  Hammond  and  his  cousin,  so  she 
only  forbade  him  to  mention  the  subject  again. 
And  to  prove  that  she  was  in  earnest  in  her  wish 
to  discourage  his  attentions,  gave  an  hour  in  the 
music-room  every  morning, -a  standing  invitation 
to  the  opera,  and  a  scat  in  her  carriage,  to  young 
Elliott,  who  had  recently  come  into  possession  of 
a  fortune  by  his  father's  death,  was  but  just  twen- 
ty-two, knew  scarcely  anybody  in  the  city,  and 
was  most  devotedly  attentive  to  a  pale,  pretty 
little  sister,  with  whom  he  rode,  walked  and 
talked  incessantly,  and  who,  he  told  his  new 
friend,  was  the  last  of  seven,  destroyed  by  hered- 
itary consumption. 

But  Lester' Hammond  was  not  the  man  to  be 
slighted  with  impunity.  He  ceased  to  be  Mrs. 
Hammond's  hver,  it  is  true ;  but  how  infiQitely 
more  tedious  and  troublesome  did  he  contrive  to 
make  the  attentions  of  Mrs.  Hammond's  friend! 
What  unsought  advice  did  he  not  pour  into  her 
unwilling  ears  ?  What  gentle  hints  and  laugh- 
ing allusions  did  he  not  bestow  on  her  husband  1 
What  an  unwearied  watch  did  he  not  keep  over 
the  faintest  curl  of  her  lips,  or  the  lift  of  her 
eyelashes,  when  her  smiles  or  her  glance  were  di- 
rected towards  her  new  favorite  ? 

A  thousand  times,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  she  de- 
termined to  free  herself  from  the  tyranny  of  this 
self-elected  monitor,  and  as  often  she  shrank  from 
the  attempt,  under  the  bitter  consciousness  that 
her  own  folly  had  contributed  to  place  her  so 
much  in  his  power.  He  might  incense  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  was  gradually  becoming — not 
openly  jealous — no,  he  was  too  fashionable  a 
husband  for  that — but  coldly  displeased,  and  at 
times  distant,  and  even  sneeringly  reproachful. 
He  might  ridicule  her  to  his  companions  ;  he 
might — in  short  she  felt,  without  exactly  know- 
ing why,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  person  whose  admiration  had 
once  been  so  acceptable  to  her. 

Meanwhile  Charley  Elliott  gradua-ly  became 
absorbed  by  his  passion  for  his  beautiful  pat- 
roness. That  a  being  so  gifted,  so  courted,  so 
divine,  should  devote  such  a  large  portion  of  her 
talents  and  friendship  to  one  as  unknown  and 
insignificant  as  himself,  was  as  extraordinary  as 
it  was  intoxicating.  His  mornings  now  were 
mostly  spent  in  her  drawing-room,  his  after- 
noons driving  by  her  side,  his  evenings  in  wan- 
dering through  crowded  assemblies,  restless, 
feverish  and  dissatisfied,  until  her  arm  was  linked 
in  his,  and  then — all  beyond  was  a  blank,  a  void, 
that  could  scarcely  be  called  existence. 

His  little  fair,  consumptive  sister  was  almost 
forgotten,  or,  when  remembered,  with  a  sudden 
pang  at  his  neglect,  he  would  hurry  her  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  in  search  of  amusement, 
and  load  her  rooms  with  new  books,  pictures  and 
hot-house  flowers,  kiss  away  the  tears  tliat  trem- 
bled in  her  eyes,  and  murmur  between  those  light 
kisses  how  willingly  he  would  lay  down  his  life  to 
save  her  one  hour's  sorrow — then  wonder  that 
she  still  looked  fatigued,  and  still  seemed  un- 
happy. But,  by  degrees  these  fits  of  kindness 
became  more  rare,  the  delirium  which  drowned 
his  senses  shutting  out  all  objects  but  one.  Day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  Amy  Elliott  sat 
alone  in  the  over-heated,  darkened  drawing- 
room  in  Madison  Square,  and  with  a  weakness 
more  of  the  body  than  the  mind,  wept  and  proph- 
esied to  herself  that  she  should  die  very  soon, 
while  her  brother  persuaded  himself  that  she  was 
too  ill,  too  tired  to  go  out — it  was  too  cold,  too 
wet,  too  anything — rather  than  she  should  be 
in  the  way. 

It  is  true  Mrs.  Hammond  could  not  be  aware 
of  all  these  solitary  musings,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  she  was  jealous  of  Elliott's  love  for 
even  his  sister,  and  in  the  early  days  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, when  Amy  used  sometimes  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  theatre,  exacted  the  most 
undivided  attention  to  her  fair  self.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  when  some  charitable  matron,  who 
had  married  off  all  her  own  daughters,  nieces, 
etc.,  would  take  Amy  to  are-union,  or  party,  the 


heart  of  the  admired  woman  would  smite  her, 
nrid  lier  arm  would  shrink  from  her  companion, 
as  she  reflected  that  she  did  not  Wen  return  tlio 
love  she  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  secure ;  but 
tlic  greater  part  of  the  time  she  forgot  all  except 
her  own  interests  and  amusements. 

At  length  a  new  character  appeared  in  the 
scenes  we  are  describing.  Louis  Forrester  re- 
turned from  abroad  !  Lester  Hammond's  eye 
rested  on  Eliza's  face,  when  some  careless  gossip 
communicated  tlie  news.  For  one  moment  he 
looked  about  to  assure  himself  there  was  no  oth- 
er cause  evident  for  the  emotion  which  colored 
her  brow,  cheek  and  neck  to  crimson.  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond lifted  her  conscious  eyes  to  his,  and  turned 
deadly  pale  ;  he  looked  at  her  a  moment  longer, 
bit  his  lips  with  pique  and  vexation,  and  then 
moved  away.  A  moment's  hesitation,  and  with 
a  light,  quick  step  she  followed  him  into  the  ad- 
joining room. 

"  Lester,"  she  said  hurriedly,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  "  you  know  I  knew  him  before  1  was 
married." 

"  I  did  not  know  it,"  he  coldly  replied,  "neither 
does  Hammond,  I  believe." 

For  an  instant  Eliza  angrily  resented  the  insin- 
uation which  the  tone  rather  than  the  words  im- 
plied. She  dreaded  she  scarcely  knew  what, 
from  the  manner  of  her  companion,  and  the 
knowledge  that  even  in  that  rapid  moment  which 
had  hardly  allowed  time  for  the  blood  to  rise 
and  subside  in  her  cheek,  had  flashed  through  her 
mind  of  how,  and  when,  and  where  Louis  would 
probably  meet  her,  and  what  the  result  of  that 
meeting  would  be,  bewildered  her  and  increased 
her  agitation,  as  with  a  nervous  laugli,  she  said  : 

"  You  will  not  jest  before  liim  about  it — will 
you?" 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  so  directly  ap- 
pealed to  him,  so  directly  endeavored  to  propiti- 
ate him.  A  conscious,  bitter  smile  of  triumph 
hovered  on  his  lip  and  lurked  in  his  eye. 

"  You  may  depend  on  my  never  mentioning 
the  past,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  tell  me — " 

What  he  desired  to  know  was  left  unasked,  for 
at  that  moment  Louis  Forrester  himself  passed 
through  the  room. 

He  saw  Mrs.  Hammond — paused — hesitated  a 
few  seconds — crossed  the  room  and  stood  beside 
her.  He  spoke  a  few  words,  but  what  they  were 
she  did  not  hear,  although  they  were  spoken  in 
a  clear,  firm  tone.  To  her  imagination  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  contempt — reproof  in  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice.  She  murmured  something 
inarticulate  in  return,  and  when  she  ventured  to 
look  up,  Lester  Hammond  only  stood  before  her. 

Oppressed  with  the  suddenness  of  the  inter- 
view, overcome  by  previous  agitation,  and  cut  to 
the  heart,  Eliza  Hammond  burst  into  tears. 
Lester  had  taken  her  hand,  and  was  trying  to 
soothe  her,  when  Mr.  Hammond  and  Robert 
Ashley  entered  together. 

"  Shall  I  call  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Hammond  ? 
Are  you  ill?"  asked  the  former,  as  he  glanced 
with  a  surprised  and  discontented  air  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"  If  you  please,"  she  replied  brokenly,  as  he 
wont  out,  followed  by  his  cousin. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  pair  who  re- 
mained ;  but  once,  when  Mrs.  Hammond  looked 
up,  she" caught  Robert  Ashley's  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  earnest  pity,  very  different  from  Lester's 
smile,  she  thought — and  as  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage.she  asked  him  to  call  on  her  the  next  day. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  Robert  Ashley. 
Low-spirited  and  weary,  Mrs.  Hammond  com- 
plained of  Louis  Forrester's  coldness,  of  Lester 
Hammond's  friendship,  of  Charley  Elliott's  at- 
tentions, of  her  husband's  inattention,  of  Amy 
Elliott's  health,  of  the  world's  ill-nature,  of  eve- 
rything and  everybody,  including  the  person  she 
addressed,  and  having  exhausted  herself  with 
fretty  complaints,  sank  back  to  receive  his  answer. 

"  Lizzie,"  said  he  at  lengtli,  "  I  have  known 
you  from  childhood,  an^.now  that  all  is  over,  I 
may  say  I  have  loved  juu  as  well  or  better  than 
any  ot  your  admirers;  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
prejudiced  view  of  your  character  that  prompts 
me  to  give  the  warning  which  I  beg  you  will 
hear  patiently. 

"  You  are  listless  and  tired  of  the  life  you  are 
leading,  and  mortified  at  Louis  Forrester's  ne- 
glect; but,  gracious  heaven,  what  is  it  you  wish? 
or  when  will  the  struggle  for  hurtful  excitement 
cease  in  your  mind,  and  leave  you  free  to  exert 
your  reason  ?  Suppose  Louis  had  returned  with 
all  the  same  deep,  devoted  love  to  you  which 
filled  his  heart  when  he  left  America,  and  fled 
from  a  fascination  he  was  unable  to  resist ;  sup- 
pose him  to  have  urged  that  passion  with  all  the 


vehemence  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  would 
you,  indeed,  as  Arthur  Hammond's  wife,  listen 
to  tlie  man  for  whom  you  would  not  sacrifice 
your  vanity  when  both  were  free?  Or  is  there  so 
much  of  the  heartlessness  of  co(iuetry  about  you, 
that  you  would  rather  he  should  be  miserable 
than  you  should  not  appear  irresistible?  Do 
you,  Lizzie,  wish  that  Louis  Forrester  was  again 
your  lover?" 

"No!"  sobbed  the  impatient  beauty,  " but  I 
don't  wish  him  to  think  ill  of  me." 

"  And  if  you  could  prove  that  you  had  been 
guilty  of  no  fault  towards  him,  would  it  not  seem 
hard  that  he  ever  left  you  ?  Would  not  explana- 
tions lead  to  regrets,  and  regrets  to —  Lizzie, 
struggle  against  this  strange  infatuation,  this  en- 
vious thirst  for  power  over  men's  hearts.  Al- 
ready you  are  entangled ;  already  you  shrink 
from  the  tyranny  of  Lester  Hammond,  and  dread 
the  advances  of  that  cruelly-deceived  Elliott;  al- 
ready you  have  begun  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  a  fond  and  noble  heart,  for  the  worthless 
shadows  of  worldly  admiration.  O,  where  is  the 
pleasure,  the  triumph  of  conquests  like  yours  ? 
How  does  it  add  to  your  happiness  at  home,  or 
your  reputation  abroad,  that  you  are  satisfied  to 
believe  yourself  virtuous  because  you  disappoint 
even  the  fools  whose  notice  you  attract?  Is 
it  really  so  gratifying,  to  see  Lester  bow  to  his 
thousand  previous  divinities,  and  coldly  pass 
them,  to  place  himself  at  your  side?  Is  it  really 
so  gratifying,  to  see  that  little  pale,  deserted  girl 
striving  to  win  a  smile,  while  you  parade  her  in- 
fatuated brother  at  assemblies  and  concerts,  or  to 
sit  in  an  attitude  in  a  theatre  box  as  a  mark  for 
all  the  glasses  in  the  house  ?  Warning  is  given 
you — retreat  in  time — have  courage  to  do  right. 
Think  of  your  home,  your  husband,  and  leave 
Louis  Forrester  to  his  fate." 

"  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Hammond !"  exclaimed  a 
lady  friend  who  called  in  half  an  hour  afier  Mr. 
Ashley's  departure,  "  I  can't  imagine  what  you 
can  find  to  fret  about." 

"  Can't  you  ?"  responded  the  young  wife,  dip- 
ping her  handkerchief  in  some  cologne  and  ap- 
plying it  to  her  forehead. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  can't !  All  the  men  are  after 
you  ;  all  t'ae  women  are  jealous  of  you  ;  you've 
no  children  to  tie  you  down,  no  pet  dogs  to  wor- 
ry over,  no  sisters-in-law,  none  of  the  tor- 
ments of  married  life.  You  are  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  and — " 

Mrs.  Hammond  looked  from  the  window  and 
sighed. 

"  Yes,  the  Park  is  very  solitary — very  dull — 
been  so  wet  this  morning.  But  I  should  think 
you  would  be  at  no  loss  for  amusements — got 
your  piano  and  all  the  new  magazines,  I  see. 
Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Carruth's  to-night?" 

"  Yes — no — why  ?" 

"  WhyV  Really,  my  dear  friend,  something 
must  have  happened  —  you're  quite  absent- 
minded.     You  know  everybody  will  be  there." 

"  True — yes.  O,  I  shall  go,  certainly.  He 
shall  not  fancy  th.it  I  am  sad  for  his  sake," 
thought  our  heroine,  and  she  sighed  again. 

Full  of  excellent  resolutions,  Mrs.  Hammond 
ordered  her  carriage,  bathed  her  eyes,  and  drove 
to  Madison  Square.  She  found  Amy  Elliott 
alone,  and  proposed  to  take  her  out  for  a  drive, 
which  was  gladly  accepted.  As  they  returned, 
Mrs.  Hammond  said  to  her  little  companion  : 

"I  shall  call  this  evening  to  see  if  you  will  go 
to  the  party.  Do  go ;  I  never  saw  you  look 
better."  And  then,  she  thought,  as  the  carriage 
went  off,  "  I  will  have  a  few  words  of  explanation 
with  poor,  dear  Charley,  and  after  that  I  wont 
play  the  coquette  any  more,  for  it  is  all  very 
true — "     And  again  she  sighed  heavily. 

Mrs.  Hammond  and  Amy  were  late  at  the 
party,  owing  to  the  difficulty  the  former  had 
in  persuading  Miss  Elliott  to  go  at  all.  But 
Eliza,  like  most  selfish  people  trying  to  do  a  good- 
natured  act,  would  take  no  denial,  and  though 
Amy  persisted  that  she  was  more  weak  and 
weary  than  usual,  her  chaperon  waited  till  she 
was  dressed,  and  carried  her  off  in  triumph. 

The  dancing-rooms  opened  into  an  illuminated 
conservatory  and  green-house,  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond was  standing  on  the  stone  steps  that  led  to 
the  principal  walk,  when  Charles  Elliott  hastily 
addressed  her : 

"Let  me  speak  three  words  to  you!  Pray, 
pray,  hear  me,  dearest!" 

Startled  and  confounded,  Mrs,  Hammond 
neither  spoke  nor  moved,  while  in  a  rapid  and 
coni\)sed  manner  he  explained  that  he  had  heard 
a  story  of  her  attachment  to  Louis  Forrester,  of 
their  parting,  of  her  agitation  at  seeing  him  the 
night  before ;  and  he  conjured  her,  by  all  that 


was  good  and  sacred,  not  to  trifle  with  him,  but 
at  once  confess  her  love  for  Forrester,  or  her  wil- 
lingness to  fly  with  him  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth. 

"May  I  dance  ?     Do  you  think  it  will  be  safe 

forme  to  dance,  Elliott?"  asked  the  gentle  voice 

of  his  sister,  who  had  just  advanced  to  his  side. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear — no,  I  mean  !     Yes,  dance  by 

all  means — dance." 

"  I  really  have  your  leave,  Elliott?"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  smile.  "  1  believe  you  scarcely 
heard  my  question." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Amy  dear ;  you  wish  to  dance — 
go  now,  go,  I  am  quite  willing  you  should  dance 
tonight —  O,  Mrs.  Hammond!  O,  Eliza!  speak 
to  me — speak  to  me  !" 

But  another  voice  fell  on  her  ear.  As  they 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  loopedup  curtains, 
unseen  by  those  who  were  walking  in  the  con- 
servatory, Louis  Forrester  and  a  young  lady 
passed  close  to  them. 

"Don't  deceive  me,"  said  Louis.  "I  have 
been  deceived  once,  and  I  tell  you  fairly,  that 
my  contempt  and  disgust  for  the  most  degraded 
of  her  sex,  is  weak  as  to  what  I  feel  for  a  co- 
quette, who,  with  no  temptation  but  vanity, 
trifles  with — "  The  words  were  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. Yet  as  they  returned,  Eliza  thought  she 
distinguished  her  own  name  in  the  murmured 
protestations  of  Forrester's  companion. 

"  Ho  scorns  me ;  he  holds  me  up  as  an  exam- 
ple— he,  Louis,  the  only  being  whom  I  ever 
really  loved  !"  And  she  leaned  her  head  against 
the  archway,  too  faint  even  for  tears. 

"  Speak  to  me — speak  to  me — answer  me, 
Lizzie,  darling !"  implored  Elliott. 

She  had  quite  forgotten  him.  Shuddering,  she 
attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his  death- 
like clasp,  while  she  exclaimed  in  agony : 

"  O,  well  might  he  scorn  me !  Let  me  go,  in- 
fatuated boy  !  You  don't  know  what  yon  love. 
O,  let  me  go  and  die ;  I  am  sick  at  heart !  I 
have  not  heard  you — I  know  not  what  you  have 
said,  or  what  I  have  answered.  I  am  a  fool — a 
miserable,  vain,  despised  woman.  I  am —  O, 
God  forgive  me !" 

"Mr.  Elliott!  Mr.  Elliott !  Charley  Elliott  1" 
cried  several  voices,  in  tones  of  alarm  and  terror. 
"Mr.  Elliott — your  sister!"   said  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, as  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
seized  the  arm  of  the  unhappy  young  man. 

Instantly  he  darted  forward,  and  Eliza  fol- 
lowed, drawn  by  the  irresistible  impulse  which 
prompts  us  to  leap  from  heights  we  shudder  to 
gaze  from.  A  silent  circle  was  formed  where  the 
dancing  had  been ;  the  music  had  only  ceased 
that  moment.  There  was  but  one  sound  through 
the  great  rooms,  where  hundreds  were  collected, 
and  that  sound  was  the  gasping  breath  of  him 
who  knelt  with  the  slight  form  of  Amy  Elliott 
in  his  arms.  All  that  yet  deceitfully  indicated 
the  presence  of  life,  was  the  shivering  communi- 
cated by  his  trembling  grasp.  He  laid  her  down, 
and  knew  that  he  gazed  on  a  corpse !  Peals  of 
laughter  and  merry  voices  came  from  the  more 
distant  conservatory,  where  the  event  was  yet 
unknown. 

"  O,  stop  them !  stop  them !"  Elliott  ex- 
claimed, looking  towards  the  green-houses.  "  O, 
madman — fool — to  let  Iter  dance!''  And  as  he  ut- 
tered these  words,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  Mrs.  Hammond  with  an  expression  that 
froze  her  very  soul. 
A  terrible  dream  seemed  to  haunt  her — a  dream 
from  which  she  could  not  awake.  Slowly  and 
with  a  great  effort,  she  withdrew  her  eyes,  and 
gazed  around  the  circle.  All  were  looking,  spell- 
bound and  horror-stricken,  on  that  awful  sight — 
all  but  one.  Louis  Forrester  supported  the  girl 
with  whom  he  had  been  walking,  and  whose 
gaze  was  rivetted  on  that  mournful  group  of  the 
young  brother  and  his  dead  sister — his  eye  alone 
sought  another  face.    Eliza  Hammond  met  it, 

and  fainted.  

Many,  many  years  have  passed  since  that  night 
of  sudden  horror.  They  have  danced  in  that 
same  room,  to  the  selfsame  tunes,  and  the  name 
of  Amy  Elliott  is  a  sound  forgotten  by  even 
those  who  knew  her  best.  But  Mrs.  Hammond, 
now  a  truly  noble  and  well-disciplined  woman,  a 
fondly-loving  and  beloved  wife,  yet  remembers 
in  her  prayers  that  fearful  evening,  and  smiles 
tearfully  in  her  husband's  face,  as  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  he  repeats,  to  comfort  her,  the  assur- 
ance that  poor  Amy  must  have  died  in  a  few 
days  at  all  events  ;  and  pressing  his  little  daugh- 
ter's silken  curls  against  her  mother's  cheek,  bids 
her  guide  and  guard  her  well,  lest  she  too  should 
be  a  coquette,  and  purchase  as  bitter  an  experi- 
ence, without  the  same  blessed  results. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


UNITED    STATES   STEAMSHIP   MINNESOTA,   IN   BOSTON   HARBOR. 


THE  V.  8.  STEAM  FRIGATE  MINNESOTA. 

The  accompanying  engraving  presents  an  ac- 
curate yiew  of  the  United  States  steam  frigate 
Minnesota,  drawn,  on  her  recent  arrival  in  the 
harbor,  expressly  for  us,  by  Mr.  A.  Hill.  The 
likeness  of  the  noble  ship  is  as  faithful  as  a  pho- 
tograph, and  exhibits  her  in  all  the  elegance  of 
her  mould  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  her  cordage. 
Bold  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  the  Minnesota 
ia  a  model  of  a  shipof-war,  and  Captain  DuPont 
and  his  officers  are  worthy  of  the  vessel.  They 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  performance.  She 


made  the  run  from  Bombay  to  Boston  in  seventy 
days,  averaging  150  miles  a  day.  During  her 
cruise  in  the  waters  of  Japan,  China  and  the 
East  Indies,  the  machinery  has  worked  to  a 
charm,  showing  tlie  world  what  our  mechanics 
can  do  when  they  receive  encouragement  and 
scope.  Since  her  arrival  in  this  port,  the  Minne- 
sota has  been  the  great  feature  of  the  harbor, 
every  eye  seeking  her  out  in  the  forest  of  ship- 
ping, and  every  observer  descanting  on  ber  beauty 
and  perfection.  The  Minnesota  is  to  remain  at 
the  Navy  Yard  till  further  orders  are  received. 


CITY  OF  TURIN,  S.UtDINlA,  ITALY. 

Victor  Emmanuel  has  certainly  a  charming 
city  for  the  seat  of  his  monarchy,  as  the  beauti- 
ful engraving  on  this  page  shows.  At  any  time 
such  a  scene  as  that  before  us — a  stately  city, 
with  its  streets,  towers  and  churches,  the  bold 
background  of  soaring  mountains,  the  frame- 
work of  vineyards  and  orchards — would  arrest 
our  attention,  but  it  now  awakens  a  deeper  inter- 
est from  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  theatre  of  great  historical  events.  Turin  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  Fo,  which  at 


this  pointreeeiTes  the  waters  of  the  Dora  Biparia. 
The  town  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  its  circum- 
ference about  four  miles.  The  streets  are  in  gen- 
eral wide  and  straight,  /nterserting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  rnnning  in  direct  lines  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  many  of  them 
are  embellished  with  piazzas  at  the  sides.  The 
principal  square  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
ranks,  both  for  size  and  beauty,  among  the  most 
elegant  in  Dnrope.  On  one  of  its  sides  stands 
the  Royal  Palace,  and  on  the  other  three  are 
aie  erected  arcades.  The  material  of  which  most 
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of  the  public  buildings  are  constructed  is  rich 
murble  of  every  vein  and  color.  The  Cathedral 
is  an  antique  Gothic  edifice,  remarkable  princi- 
pally for  its  marble  cupola.  The  city  possesses 
a  number  of  beautiful  churches,  most  of  them  of 
largo  size,  and  built  of  or  profusely  ornamented 
with  marble.  The  University  contains  a  court 
surrounded  with  arcades,  the  whole  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs.  It  was  instituted  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Altogether  Turin  is  a  beau- 
tiful city,  worthy  of  the  pleasant  land  in  which 
it  is  situated,  and  one  cannot  help  regretting  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being  again  sub- 
jected to  the  casualties  of  war — a  calamity  which 
it  has  more  than  once  undergone  during  the 
present  centnry. 

<  »«■  » 
KVKNING  BODIES  IN  CALCUTTA. 
We  furnish  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  a  re- 
markable custom  which  still  prevails  in  Calcutta, 
viz.,  that  of  burning  the  dead  bodies  of  the  na- 
tives who  died  the  previous  day.  The  place 
where  this  takes  place  is  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogli.  A  high 
wall  servos  as  a  screen  to  this  place  ;  the  top  of 
tho  wall  is  completely  thronged  by  different 
birds  of  prey,  which  feed  upon  the  corpses  as 


clothes  in  which  the  bodies  of  dead  persons  have 
been  wrapped  ;  and  on  no  account  to  come  in 
contact  with  any  other  person.  Tho  scene  at  the 
burning-place  is  of  the  most  appalling  character. 
A  very  curious  custom  prevails  with  regard  to 
persons  who  have  been  taken  away  as  dead,  and 
who  have  revived.  They  are  not  allowed  t(j  re- 
turn to  their  families  and  friends,  but  must  go  to 
a  place  on  the  Ganges  appointed  for  such,  and 
are  thus  cut  off  from  all  society,  except  those 
who  are  in  a  similar  predicament  with  them- 
selves. They  remain  forever  unclean,  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  next.  Formerly  this  ceremo- 
ny of  burning,  or,  more  properly,  scorching  the 
dead  and  throwing  into  the  water,  might  be  per- 
formed in  any  part  of  the  city  near  the  river,  but 
the  police  have  now  prevented  its  being  done 
except  in  one  particular  spot,  and  have  thus  got 
rid  of  two  nuisances — this  and  the  host  of  birds 
of  prey  that  infested  the  city. 

SUGAR  MAKING  IN  CUBA. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  cane  is  cut 
from  the  fields  by  men  and  women  working  to- 
gether, who  use  an  instrument  called  a  machete, 
which  is  something  between  a  sword  and  a 
cleaver.     Two  blows  with  this  slash  off  the  long 


grass  in  haymaking,  and  raked  into  cocks  or  win- 
rows  on  an  alarm  of  rain.  When  dry,  it  is 
placed  under  sheds  for  protection  against  wet. 
From  the  sheds  and  from  the  fields  it  is  loaded 
into  carts  and  drawn  to  the  furnace  doors,  into 
which  it  is  thrown  by  negroes,  who  crowd  it  in 
by  the  armful,  and  rake  it  about  with  long  poles. 
Here  it  feeds  the  perpetual  fires  by  which  tho 
steam  is  made,  the  machinery  moved,  and  the 
canojuice  boiled.  The  care  of  the  bagazo  is  an 
important  part  of  the  system  ;  for  if  that  becomes 
wet  and  fails,  the  fires  must  stop,  or  resort  be 
had  to  wood,  which  is  scarce  and  expensive. 

Thus,  on  the  ono  side  of  the  rollers  is  the 
ceaseless  current  of  fresh,  full,  juicy  cane-stalks, 
just  cut  from  the  open  fields;  and  on  the  other 
side  is  the  crushed,  mangled,  juiceless  mass, 
drifting  out  at  the  draught,  and  fit  only  to  be  cast 
into  the  oven  and  burned.  This  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  as  it  is  the  course  of  art.  The  cano 
is  made  to  destroy  itself.  The  ruined  and  cor- 
rupted furnish  the  fuel  and  fan  the  flame  that 
lures  on  and  draws  in  and  crushes  the  fresh  and 
wholesome  ;  and  the  operation  seems  about  as 
mechanical  and  unceasing  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

From  the  rollers  the  juice  falls  below  into  a 


cane  are  placed  in  the  hogsheads,  with  their  ends 
in  these  holes,  and  the  hogshead  is  filled.  The 
hogsheads  are  set  on  open  frames,  under  which 
are  copper  receivers,  on  an  inclined  plane,  to 
catch  and  carry  off  the  drippings  from  the  hogs- 
heads. These  drippings  are  the  molasses,  which 
is  collected  and  put  into  tight  casks. 

I  believe  I  have  given  the  entire  process. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  all  this,  in  every 
stage,  is  going  on  at  once,  within  the  limits  of  the 
mill,  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  present  a  busy 
scone.  The  smell  of  juice  and  of  sugar-vapor, 
in  all  its  stages,  is  intense.  The  negroes  fatten 
on  it.  The  clank  of  the  engines,  the  stca<ly 
grind  of  the  machines,  and  the  high,  wild  cry  of 
the  negroes  at  the  caldrons  to  the  stokers  at  the 
furnace  doors,  as  they  chant  out  their  directions 
or  wants — now  for  more  fire,  and  now  to  scatter 
the  fire — which  must  be  heard  above  the  din, 
"  Aa  b'la  !  Aa-b'la  !"  "  E  e  cha-candela !"  "Pn- 
erta  I"  and  the  barbaric  African  chant  and  cho- 
rus of  the  gang  at  work  filling  the  cane  troughs  ; 
all  of  these  make  the  first  visit  at  the  sugar 
house  a  strange  experience. — Dana's  Voyage,  to 
Cuba  and  Back. 


Love  is  a  radical,  friendship  a  conservative. 


BURNING    BODIES    IN   CALCUTTA. 


they  float  down  the  stream.  These  birds  are 
comparatively  tame,  for  the  approach  of  a  man 
does  not  disturb  Ihera.  They  are  generally 
gorged,  and  choose  this  spot  as  a  resting-place. 
They  consist  of  the  vulture,  the  black  eagle,  and 
difterent  kinds  of  falcons,  and  not  a  lew  gigantic 
cranes.  These  latter  are  strictly  forbidden  to  be 
molested,  as  they  are  exceedingly  useful  as  scav- 
engers, eating  anything  and  everything  of  ani- 
mal matter  that  falls  in  their  way.  Tho  killing 
one  of  these  birds  subjects  the  offender  to  a  fine 
of  fifty  rupees.  These  and  the  other  numerous 
birds  are  always  constant  attendants  at  the  burn- 
ingplace.  It  is  only  the  wealthier  classes  who 
go  to  the  expense  of  thus  disposing  of  the  bodies 
<  f  their  relatives  ;  the  poor  people  simply  throw 
the  bodies  of  their  relations  into  the  Hoogli.  The 
persons  who  arc  employed  in  this  occupation  are 
of  the  very  lowest  caste — they  are  the  children  of 
Sudras  by  Brahmin  women.  By  the  laws  of  the 
Hindoos  they  are  classed  as  most  unclean,  and 
obliged  to  live  outside  the  cities  and  villages,  in 
order  that  the  other  castes  may  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  as  their  very  presence  obliges  the 
necessity  of  purification  in  persons  of  any  other 
c.iste.  They  are  obliged  to  fulfil  the  most  abject 
duties,  such  a.s  that  already  mentioned,  and  exe- 
cutioners.    They  are  only  allowed   to   wear  the 


leaves,  and  a  third  blow  cuts  off  tho  stalk  near  to 
the  ground.  At  this  work  the  laborers  move  like 
reapers,  in  even  lines,  at  stated  distances.  Be- 
fore them  is  a  field  of  dense,  high-waving  cane, 
and  behind  them  strewn  wrecks  of  stalks  and 
leaves. 

Ox-carts  passover  the  field,  and  are  loaded  with 
the  cane,  which  they  carry  to  the  mill.  The  oxen 
are  worked  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  the  yoke 
being  strapped  upon  the  head  close  to  the  horns, 
instead  of  being  hung  round  the  neck,  as  with 
us,  and  are  guided  by  goads  and  by  a  rope  at- 
tached to  a  ring  through  tho  nostrils.  At  the 
mill  the  cane  is  tipped  from  the  carts  into  large 
piles  by  the  side  of  the  platform.  From  those 
piles  it  is  placed  carefully,  by  hand,  lengthwise 
in  a  long  trough.  This  trough  is  made  of  slats, 
and  moved  by  the  jwwer  of  the  endless  chain 
connected  with  the  engine.  In  this  trough  it  is 
carried  between  heavy,  horizontal,  cylindrical 
rollers,  where  it  is  crushed,  its  juice  falling  into 
receivers  below,  and  the  crushed  cane  passing  oflT 
and  falling  into  a  pit  on  the  other  side. 

This  crushed  cane — bagazo— falling  from  be- 
tween the  rollers,  is  gathered  into  baskets  by 
men  and  women,  who  carry  it  on  their  heads  into 
the  fields  and  spread  it  for  drying.  There  it  is 
watched  and  tended  as  carefully  as  new-mown 


large  receiver,  from  which  it  flows  into  great, 
open  vats,  called  defecators.  These  defecators 
are  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  engines, 
led  through  them  in  pipes.  All  the  steam  con- 
densed forms  water,  which  is  returned  warm  into 
tho  boiler  of  tho  engine.  In  the  defecators,  as 
their  name  denotes,  the  scum  of  the  juice  is 
purged  off,  so  far  as  heat  alone  will  do  it  From 
the  last  defecator  the  juice  is  passed  through  a 
trough  into  the  first  caldron.  Of  the  caldrons, 
there  is  a  series,  or,  as  they  call  it,  a  train, 
through  all  of  which  the  juice  must  go.  Each 
caldron  is  a  large,  deep,  copper  vat,  heated  very 
hot,  in  which  the  juice  seethes  and  boils.  At 
each  stands  a  strong  negro,  with  a  long  heavy 
skimmer  in  hand,  stirring  the  juice  and  skim- 
ming the  surface.  This  scum  is  collected  and 
given  to  the  hogs,  or  thrown  upon  the  muck 
heap,  and  is  said  to  be  very  fructifying.  The 
juice  is  ladled  from  one  caldron  to  the  next,  as 
fast  as  the  ofiico  of  each  is  finished.  From  the 
last  caldron,  where  its  complete  crystallization  is 
effected,  it  is  transferred  to  coolers,  which  are 
large,  shallow  pens.  When  fully  cooled,  it  looks 
like  brown  sugar  and  molasses  mixed.  It  is 
then  shovelled  from  the  coolers  into  hogsheads. 
These  hogsheads  have  holes  bored  in  their  bot- 
toms, and,  to   facilitate   the  drainage,  strips  of 


INDIANS  AND  THE  "SWIFT  WAGON." 

A  correspondent,  who  has  recently  crossed-- 
from  the  Pacific  on  the  overland  route,  says  : 
The  Indians  of  the  Cherokee  nation  are  very 
anxious  to  have  the  route  through  their  territory. 
They  call  the  mail  coach  the  "  swift  wagon."  A 
deputation  from  the  heads  of  the  nation  have 
waited  on  the  "  Great  Chief  Butterfield  of  the 
swift  wagon,"  as  they  called  him,  and  asked  him 
to  run  the  wagons  through  their  country.  Their 
country  is  a  beautiful  one.  The  are  jealous  of 
the  whites,  fearing,  it  is  probable,  that  they  will 
be  driven  from  their  homos.  The  Camanchos 
and  interior  Indians  look  upon  the  "  swift  wag- 
on" with  great  curiosity  and  wonder.  They  have 
shown  no  malice  or  ill-will  as  yet.  Some  six 
hundred  of  them  lately  stopped  the  mail  coach 
and  surrounded  it.  "  They  wished  to  see  the 
'  swift  wagon,'  and  what  was  in  it."  They  de- 
tained it  five  or  six  hours,  until  each  had  in- 
spected it — looked  under  the  seats,  turned  over 
the  mail  bags,  felt  of  them,  looked  at  the  wheels, 
poles,  harness  and  trappings,  to  their  satisfaction, 
wiih  many  an  interjection,  "Ugh!"  ugh!" 
They  then  told  the  conductor  to  "go  on  quick 
with  the  '  swift  wagon,'  "  but,  "  ugh  !  no  railroad, 
no  railroad,"  and  all  grunted  a  hearty  "  ugh  !"  of 
approbation  and  comment. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
THE  MOTHER'S  ASCRIPTION. 

BY  M.   T   CAI.DOB. 

0,  Father  in  heaven,  thy  beautiful  earth 
Is  glowing  with  sunshine,  and  teeming  with  mirth; 
The  flower  in  the  grass,  and  the  bird  on  the  tree, 
Thanksgiving  and  praise  are  ascribing  to  thee ! 

The  flower  sends  upward  an  odorous  sigh. 
For  behold,  there  are  nestling  sweet  budlets  nigh  ; 
And  the  songster's  joy  gushes  warm  from  his  breast, 
Since  his  treasures  are  safe  in  their  downy  nest. 

0.  Father  of  infinite  mercy  and  love, 
Thoo  sendest  to  all  thy  good  gifts  from  above ; 
Thou  loadest  with  bloom  the  glad  boughs  of  the  tree, 
And  blossoms  most  rare  hast  bestowed  upon  m«. 

Thou  gavest  the  sparrow's  young  brood  to  the  nest, 
And  a  life,  hence  immortal,  ha^t  laid  at  my  breast. 
0,  Father  in  heaven,  with  earth's  choral  song, 
Accept  my  heart's  tribute,  thy  praise  to  prolong! 
<   »»^  > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GRANDMOTHER  OF  A  aUEEN. 

BY   MARY    A.    LOWELL. 


On  a  day  in  which  April  gave  her  coming 
sister,  IVIay,  the  "  delicate  compliment  of  imi- 
tation," when  the  hedge  rows  were  blooming  all 
over  England,  and  the  violets  and  crocuses  were 
showing  their  modest  heads,  a  young  girl  was 
wending  her  way  towards  the  great  city  of  Lon- 
don. Slenderly  clad,  and  having  no  s  hoes  or 
stockings  upon  her  small  white  feet,  she  tripped 
along  as  if  the  stones  had  no  power  to  harm  any- 
thing so  beautiful.  The  girl's  face  -was  young 
and  blooming,  and  her  limbs  had  that  rare  qual- 
ity of  freedom  of  motion,  scarcely  known  at  the 
present  day  of  ligaments  and  restraints  upon  the 
human  form. 

A  happy  and  contented  smile  beamed  from 
her  lips,  as  if  she  were  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had  not 
bestowed  upon  her  any  remarkable  wealth — her 
whole  fortune  being  contained,  at  that  moment, 
in  a  very  small  checkered  handkerchief,  which 
she  carried  as  a  bundle  on  her  head  to  screen  it 
from  the  too  fervid  rays  of  the  sun. 

She  sat  down  in  a  green  lane  which  turned  off 
from  the  high  road,  and  passed  the  hour  of  noon. 
A  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  water  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hand,  from  the  brook  that  ran  beneath  the 
trees,  seemed  sufficient  refreshment.  She  bathed 
her  pretty  feet,  wiping  them  with  some  dried 
grass  of  last  year's  growth,  and  laving  hands  and 
arms,  and  neck,  in  the  same  ample  basin,  and 
wetting  her  luxurious  hair,  she  set  off  upon  her 
solitary  way,  singing  blithely  as  she  went. 

No  one  spoke  to,  or  annoyed  her,  although 
many  looked  the  second  time  at  the  brilliant 
complexion  and  the  soft  blue  eyes,  so  typical  of 
the  English  beauty.  At  length,  as  the  twilight 
was  approaching,  she  began  to  weary  of  her  long 
walk,  and  stopped  before  a  small  inn. 

The  landlord  sat  upon  a  bench  beside  the 
door,  smoking  and  drinking  his  beer,  and  as  the 
girl  paused  before  him,  he  very  good-naturedly 
bade  her  stop  and  rest  herself,  and  take  some 
refreshment. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  I  have  no  money  to 
bny  with  ;  but  I  would  be  glad  of  rest.  I  am 
going  to  London." 

"  To  London,  and  without  money  ?  You  are 
crazy,  young  woman.  How  do  you  expect  to 
live  there  without  money  f" 

"  Please  you,  sir,  I  shall  go  to  a  place." 

"  Ah !  that  is  it.  Well,  sit  down  at  this 
table,"  leading  her  to  a  room  where  some  guests 
were  just  departing,  "  and  eat  as  much  as  you 
will." 

The  girl  could  not  resist  the  invitation,  though 
not  without  some  feeling  of  shame  at  taking  food 
at  a  tavern  without  paying  for  it ;  but  the  land- 
lord helped  her  so  bountifully,  and  the  food  tast- 
ed so  good  alter  her  scanty  dinner  of  bread  and 
water,  that  she  made  a  hearty  meal. 

After  her  abundant  supper,  he  proceeded  to 
say  that  his  servant  had  left  him,  and  he  would 
be  glad  to  supply  her  place  with  such  a  pleasant 
looking  girl  as  herself;  and  unless  she  had  had 
offers  in  London  superior  to  what  the  Blue 
Dragon  could  present,  he  wished  she  would  stay 
with  him. 

Anne  was  delighted  at  the  proposition,  and 
readily  accepted  it,  and  as  soon  as  her  tired  feet 
became  rested,  she  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Blue  Dragon— the  Egeria  of  that  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  home-brewed,  which  the  good  hu- 
mored landlord  kept  on  hand  for  his  over  thirsty 
guests. 


Among  these  guests  was  a  rich  brewer,  who 
fancied  that  his  own  ale  tasted  better  at  the  Blue 
Dragon  than  elsewhere,  especially  after  the  ad- 
vent of  the  pretty  bar-maid,  to  whom  he  directed 
particular  observation.  He  saw  that  she  was 
neat,  modest  and  sprightly,  carrying  herself,  in 
her  exposed  situation,  with  a  delicacy  and  digni- 
ty that  well  became  her,  while  it  did  not  prevent 
her  from  being  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
guests. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  he  proposed  mar- 
riage. Anne's  calm  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 
She  had  never  thought  of  such  sequel  to  the 
pleasant  good  mornings  which  the  good  brewer 
had  constantly  bestowed  on  her,  but  now  that  he 
had  spoken,  she  revolved  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  taking  place. 

The  kind  landlord  was  delighted  at  the  ending 
of  his  benevolent  scheme  to  assist  a  poor  girl,  and 
took  full  credit  to  himself  for  the  event.  He  was 
only  sorry  for  losing  her  bright  and  cheerful 
presence  that  made  such  sunshine  in  the  old  inn ; 
but  as  it  had  turned  out  well  for  Anne,  he  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  He  gave  her  a  grand  wed- 
ding, and  she  was  installed  in  the  brewer's  house, 
carrying  the  sunshine  there,  also. 

While  he  lived,  she  presided  over  it  with  a 
soft,  sweet,  lady-like  decorum  that  disarmed  all 
sarcasm  upon  the  wealthy  brewer's  choice.  But 
this  was  not  long.  Anne  was  called  early  to 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  him  who  had  bestowed 
upon  her  his  love  and  wealth,  and  she  did  mourn 
with  a  tenderness  and  grief  that  showed  how 
much  she  respected  his  memory.  • 

There  was  another  wooing  before  time  had 
even  touched  the  cheek  of  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful widow  with  a  single  icy  finger,  and  this  time 
she  was  raised  still  higher.  Sir  Thomas  Ayles- 
bury, a  man  high  in  the  king's  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  holding  high  and  responsible  offices 
— a  man,  too,  who  possessed  a  fine  landed  es- 
tate, was  among  the  many  who  aspired  to  her 
love.  She  accepted  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
disappointed  many  others,  to  whom  her  youth, 
beauty  and  wealth  would  have  made  her  a  desir- 
able prize.  She  lived  with  him  long  and  happily. 
Children  were  born  to  them,  whose  beauty,  worth 
and  talents  reflected  honor  upon  their  parents 
and  brought  them  into  notice  in  the  world. 

Frances  Aylesbury  was  like  her  mother — 
handsome,  quick  and  talented.  Her  lot  it  was 
to  increase  the  family  honors,  and  this  was  the 
way  in  which  it  was  brought  about :' 

Some  of  the  distant  relatives  of  the  brewer, 
Anne's  first  husband,  began  to  dispute  her  right 
to  his  estate,  and  carried  their  imaginary  claims 
to  a  court  of  law.  She  was  advised  to  consult 
Edward  Hyde,  a  young  man  whose  rising  prom- 
ise was  fast  ripening  into  fruit. 

In  the  long  siege  of  legal  embarrassments  and 
delays  consequent  upon  this,  Lady  Aylesbury 
visited  the  office  of  the  young  barrister  a  great 
many  times,  and  was  often  accompanied  by  her 
daughter.  The  pair  fell  in  love,  and,  although 
the  young  man  had  no  fortune.  Sir  Thomas  over- 
looked this,  in  consideration  of  his  near  relation- 
ship to  the  celebrated  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  and 
the  prospect  of  his  attaining  to  eminence  in  his 
profession. 


Troubles  came  to  the  throne  and  state.  The 
king  raised  the  standard  of  civil  war  in  Notting- 
ham, and  Sir  Thomas  joined  his  cause.  He  was 
set  down  as  a  malignant,  his  hall  was  burnt,  and, 
after  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  he  fled  to  Ant- 
werp. He  died  at  Breda  in  1657,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  bequeathing  all  his  property  to 
Frances,  wife  of  Edward  Hyde. 

After  the  execution  of  the  king,  Hyde  re- 
mained in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Stuarts.  He  was  active  at  the 
Restoration,  was  created  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 

Faster  and  faster  came  the  honors  of  the  fam- 
ily of  whom  the  pretty  bar-maid  was  the 
foundress.  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Lord  Clar- 
endon and  Frances  Aylesbury,  was  married  to 
the  young  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
King  of  England,  and  thus  the  beer-girl  of  a 
country  tavern  became  the  grandmother  to  a 
queen. 


What  is  a  home  without  a  wife  ?  She  is  the 
lamp  that  destroys  darkness — the  angel  putting 
loneliness  to  flight ;  and  is,  or  may  be,  the  dis- 
penser of  every  blessing  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive,  or  the  soul  sigh  for.  Home  without  a 
wife  is  a  "strange  land  " — a  head  without  brains 
— a  heart  without  con.science — a  ship  without  sails 
— an  ocean  without  waves — a  world  without  re- 
ligion— a  heaven  without  God. — Merivale. 
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TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year $2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up 

of  the  club) 20  00 

[C7^  One  copy  of  Ballod's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
The  Flag  of  ooa  Unio.n,  together,  $3  50  per  annum. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  F. — If  the  machine  operates  as  you  describe,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  its  utility,  and  we  should  advise 
you  to  write  re.ipecting  it  to  the  postma,ster  general. 

"TwoFoBTT." — The  pedestrian  feats  of  the  Persian  cou- 
riers are  truly  wonderful.  The  average  time  for  a 
journey  of  eight  hundred  niile.s  is  fixed  at  ten  days; 
there  are  some  couriers  who  will  undertake  to  accom- 
plish the  distance  in  seven  days,  but  the^e  men  pos- 
sess a  great  knowledge  of  the  weather  and  every  other 
circumstance  likely  to  interrupt  their  speed.  They 
often  return  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  exhaustion  and 
nearly  blind,  being  burnt  up  l>y  the  power  of  the  sun 
by  day,  and  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  at  night;  all 
they  obtain  is  while  on  horseback,  which  caunot  be 
refreshing,  as  the  time  does  not  allow  them  to  stop  to 
rest 

R.  F. — Many  well-informed  persons  doubt  whether  Eng- 
land will  be  able  to  maintain  her  neutrality  through 
the  war  crisis. 

L  R. — The  New  Haven  Palladium  waa  the  paper  which 
stated  that  propositions  had  been  made  by  the  Aus- 
trian government  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  the  New  Iliven  Volcanic  Repeating  Rifles,  or 
for  enough  to  arm  a  body  of  10,000  troops. 

"  KoDOLPU." — Several  of  the  late  C  R.  Leslie's  paintings 
have  been  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  he  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  an  American — but  this  was  not  the 
fact.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1794,  of  American 
parents,  received  his  education  in  Philadelphia,  and 
returned  to  London  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  lie  v&i  a 
pupil  of  Benjamin  West  and  Washington  Allston,  and 
has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  noted 
artists.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  profest-or  of  drawing 
to  the  military  academy  of  West  Poiut.  and  served  a 
few  months,  but  resigned  and  returned  to  England. 

Inq,uireb. — The  expression  *'A1,"  applied  popularly  to 
everything  of  the  first  quality,  is  copied  from  the  sym- 
bols of  the  British  and  foreign  shippiog  list  of  the 
Lloyds.  A  designates  the  character  of  the  hull  of  the 
vessel;  the  figure  1,  the  efficient  state  of  her  anchors, 
cables  and  stores;  when  these  are  insufficient, in  quan- 
tity or  quality,  the  figure  2  is  used. 

I.  0. — It  is  one  tiling  to  make  money  and  another  to  keep 
it.  Keep  in  daily  remembrance  Poor  Richard's  pungent 
maxim.  He  understood  thoroughly  the  importance  of 
saving  as  well  as  making  money,  when  he  advises  jou 
to  ^^Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves." 


CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLVME. 

With  the  present  number  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
we  close  volume  sixteen  of  the  work,  and  next 
week  will  commence  the  seventeenth  volume.  We 
have  some  fresh  and  timely  illustrations  in  hand 
which  will  be  rapidly  produced,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  present  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  of 
the  great  war  now  progressing  in  Europe.  To 
those  whose  subscription  expires  with  this  num- 
ber, we  would  say,  renew  your  subscription  at 
once,  so  that  there  need  be  no  break  in  the  regu- 
lar receipt  of  the  paper.  We  are  prepared  to  bind 
up  the  volume  just  closed,  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lumined covers  and  index,  in  an  elegant  and 
uniform  style,  at  a  charge  of  only  one  dollar. 
Bound  and  returned  in  one  week. 


WAR  LITERATURE. 

The  struggle  now  going  on  in  Northern  Italy 
has  set  in  movement  many  a  busy  pen.  News- 
paper correspondents  at  or  near  the  seat  of  war, 
send  off  to  their  respective  journals  their  more  or 
less  authentic  versions  of  military  movements  and 
deeds  of  arms ;  in  the  belligerent  armies  hun- 
dreds of  pens  are  at  work  writing  despatches, 
orders,  and  accounts.  Thousands  of  scribes  all 
over  the  world  are  scratch,  scratching  away,  and 
millions  of  readers  pore  over  the  facts  and  spec- 
ulations that  groaning  presses  vomit  forth  in  a 
dozen  tongues.  In  short,  a  war  produces  the 
most  intense  literary  activity  all  over  creation. 
Volumes  have  been  written  already  on  the  Bat- 
tle of  Montebello.  Yet  we  find  nothing  in  all 
that  has  been  issued  so  forcible  and  graphic  as  a 
line  from  Lannes,  describing  the  carnage  in  his 
ranks  caused  by  the  Austrian  batteries  in  the 
Montebello  of  1800 — fifty-nine  years  before  the 
recent  engagement  at  the  same  place.  "  I  could 
hear,"  said  the  French  hero,  "  I  could  hear  the 
bones  crash  in  my  division  like  glass  in  a  hail- 
storm." 

In  these  stirring  times  we  sadly  miss  the  pen 
of  Russell,  the  Crimean  war  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  and  we  learn  with  regret  that 
physical  injuries  have  prevented  his  repairing  to 
the  field.  We  find,  however,  some  indemnity  in 
the  spirited  letters  of  French  correspondents  in 
Italy.  Take  for  instance,  the  following  picture 
of  the  camp  of  the  3d  Zouaves,  those  terrible 
Zouaves  who  threw  away  their  cartridges  before 
going  into  action,  because  they  chose  the  cold 
steel  and  a  band  to  hand  encounter  with  the 
Austrians : 

"  Their  tents  were  near  the  artillery  of  the 
guard  and  the  4th  Chasseurs.  It  was  a  little 
corner  of  the  great  picture  of  war.    The  canvass 


city  had  that  regularity,  that  animated  order,  that 
picturesque  and  lively  movement,  which  speaks 
of  discipline  and  gaycty,  and  a  certain  adventur- 
ous spirit  which  is  highly  attractive.  Little,  nar- 
row squat  tents,  reserved  for  subaltern  officers, 
neighboring  ones  vast  and  ample,  where  captains 
and  commandants  were  lodged,  others  spacious 
and  conical,  where  five  soldiers  slept,  extended 
in  long  and  regular  lines ;  groups  of  Zouaves 
were  conversing  in  a  low  tone  round  a  candle, 
still  occupied  with  their  recent  campaigns  in 
Africa  ;  some  were  smoking  pipes,  apart  and 
silent;  two  or  three  read  letters,  lying  on  the 
groutid  in  corners,  and  plunged  into  thoughtful 
reverie  ;  they  were  thinking  of  home,  their  com- 
panions singing  choruses.  The  choruses  died 
away  and  sleep  came  on  them.  Here  and  there 
under  canvass,  a  little  lamp  shone  on  the  hand  of 
a  Zouave  who  was  writing  his  last  letter.  There 
was  little  noise  and  great  order ;  each  battalion 
had  its  place.  As  the  shadows  of  night  dark- 
ened, you  saw  red  sparks  kindling  in  the  air 
along  the  tents,  showing  that  promenaders  were 
enjoying  the  solace  of  a  cigar.  Then  these 
sparks  went  out  one  by  one,  the  bivouac  fires 
died  out,  the  regimental  mule.?  bit  and  kicked 
each  other,  and  struggled  to  break  their  tethers. 
Farther  on,  the  Arab  horses  of  the  officers  pawed 
up  the  earth  with  their  shoes,  sniffed  the  breeze 
which  had  no  longer  the  hot  smell  of  the  desert, 
and  shook  their  manes  above  the  tense  ropes. 
Further  yet,  heavy  and  strong  artillery  horses 
were  ranged  near  the  wagons  of  field  guns. 
Sentinels  paced  to  and  fro  with  a  firm  and 
slow  step.  The  stacked  muskets  gleamed  forth 
on  the  night.  At  intervals  the  shrill  neighing  of 
horses  was  heard." 

These  are  the  men  who  plunged  headlong 
into  the  fire  at  Montebello,  heedless  of  the  iron 
and  leaden  storm  that  poured  into  their  ranks, 
rushed  upon  the  Austrian  columns  with  the 
steel,  and  justified  the  declaration  of  their  em- 
peror, that,  in  spite  of  the  new  arms  of  precision, 
the  bayonet  was  still  the  terrible  weapon  ot  the 
French  infantry. 

Little,  Brown  &.  Co.'s  British  Poets. — 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.'s  elegant  and  perfect  12mo.  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth,  for  they  have  become  household 
books  and  companions  in  this  country.  Elegant 
as  they  are,  they  are  also  afforded  at  a  reasonable 
price,  75  cents  a  volume,  and  the  purchaser  is 
not  required  to  buy  the  whole  set,  but  may  select 
what  volumes  he  chooses ;  a  great  advantage, 
since  many  readers  have  already  satisfactory 
editions  of  some  of  the  poets  in  their  libraries. 
These  works  are  carefully  edited,  and  to  each  is 
assigned  a  biography,  critical  notes,  and  an  au- 
thentic portrait  of  the  author.  Of  the  typo- 
graphical beauty  and  literary  accuracy  of  this 
edition,  the  most  flattering  things  have  been  said 
by  the  most  competent  authorities,  and  we  have 
rarely  witnessed  such  complete  unanimity  among 
critics  as  this  Boston  enterprise  has  elicited. 
The  size  of  the  books  is  no  unimportant  feature 
of  the  publication,  in  these  days  of  travel,  when 
not  "  those  who  run  may  read,"  but  those  who 
spend  many  hours  of  their  lives  on  the  railroads 
must  read.  These  little  12mo.,  clear-typed  vol- 
umes may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  readily,  and 
will  serve  to  beguile  and  enlighten  many  an 
otherwise  weary  and  unprofitable  hour. 


*  ••^  > 


"  Captain  Belt  :  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the 
Gulf." — We  have  just  issued  the  eleventh  edition 
of  this  famous  story,  full  of  large  original  illus- 
trations. It  is  the  best  novelette  Professor  In- 
graham  ever  produced,  and  was  written  expressly 
for  this  establishment.  We  will  send  it  post  paid 
to  any  part  of  the  country  by  return  mail,  on  tlio 
receipt  of  twenty  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 


«  ^^^  » 


SoNORA. — The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  says  recent  and  authentic  ac- 
counts show  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  supporting  a  civilized  popu- 
lation, but  as  abounding  in  minerals  which  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  mine. 


-«—•••—♦— 


Good  ! — The  New  York  Post  tells  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  who  left  off  smoking  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  has  put  in  the  bank  what  two 
or  three  cigars  per  day  would  have  cost  him,  and 
now  finds  the  amount  $2590.  Go  ye,  who 
smoke,  and  do  likewise. 


Seb  TO  YOUR  Fruit  Trees. — If  you  have 
omitted  to  dig  about  and  dung  your  fruit  trees, 
omit  it  no  longer.  Labor  judiciously  expended 
on  fruit  trees  will  meet  with  a  large  reward. 


-<  »«»  » 


Singular. — Bissel  Davis,  while  looking  at 
Carlincourt's  balloon  ascension  from  Ulica,  be- 
came so  excited  that  he  went  into  a  fit,  which  re- 
lapsed into  madness,  and  resulted  in  death. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DHAWINGHOOM    COMPANK 


DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FKANCE. 

Deriving  most  ot  our  views  of  French  charac- 
ter and  manners  either  from  English  sources,  or 
from  French  plays  and  novels,  wro  are  apt  to  im- 
agine that  the  domestic  virtues  have  no  root  in 
France,  and  that  in  this  respect  they  are  far  be- 
low their  neighbors  across  the  channel.  A  late 
English  writer,  however,  has  had  the  manliness 
to  take  a  different  view  of  this  matter,  and  to 
tell  his  countrymen  some  things  about  their  Gal- 
lic neighbors  which  will  make  them  open  their 
eyes,  if  not  get  a  little  angry.  He  says :  Eng- 
land is  a  very  boastful  country,  but  there  is  not 
one  of  her  many  boasts  so  highly  cherished,  yet 
so  utterly  unfounded,  as  that  of  her  domestic 
ties.  I  know  that  in  saying  this  I  call  down 
thunderbolts  upon  my  head.  I  care  not — truth 
is  more  precious  than  popularity.  But  to  prove 
it ;  and  first  between  husband  and  wife.  Has 
any  one,  who  has  lived  longer  in  France  than  the 
author,  ever  heard  of  a  husband,  in  any  class  of 
life,  beating  his  wife,  knocking  her  about  with 
bis  fists,  brutally  asserting  his  superior  strength, 
and  taking  advantage  of  her  weakness,  as  we 
hear  of  every  day,  in  every  class  in  England  ? 
And  if  to  this  it  be  answered  that  the  husband 
abroad  inflicts  a  far  worse  than  bodily  injury  on 
his  wife,  and  lavishes  his  love  on  some  wretched 
mistress,  I  reply  that  I  do  not  uphold  their  mo- 
rality, only  their  domesticity.  Again,  as  be- 
tween parent  and  child  ;  where,  tell  me,  do  you 
see  in  England  that  tender  affection,  respect  and 
devotion,  which  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times 
abroad  in  sons  and  daughters  ?  Would  it  not 
appear  even  ridiculous  to  our  cold  eyes,  if  a 
dashing  young  dandy,  starting  in  his  cabriolet 
for  his  club,  were  to  press  a  kiss  upon  the  father's 
brow  each  time  he  left  the  house  1  Or  where  do 
you  see  in  England  generation  after  generation 
content  to  live  together  in  the  same  house  f  Is 
it  not  almost  a  rule  that  the  young  married 
couple  shall  install  themselves  rather  in  wretched 
lodgings  than  in  the  same  house  with  their  pa- 
rents ?  Nay,  the  love  of  honor  from  each  child 
to  parent  is  so  strong  in  France,  compared  to 
England,  that  it  is  this  which  partly  accounts  for 
the  number  of  made-up  marriages ;  as  many  a 
son  and  daughter  would  rather  marry  a  "  canni- 
bal at  once  than  oppose  the  will  of  a  father  or 
mother." 


<  »»»■►- 


Gentle  Hints. — The  editor  of  the  Brandon 
(Miss.)  Republican,  notifies  the  public  that 
hereafter  no  gentleman  need  expect  to  receive  his 
paper  "  more  than  twenty-five  years  without  pay- 
ing for  it."  H«  winds  up  with  the  following 
philosophical  announcement :  "  Those  who  may 
wish  to  renew  their  notes,  can  do  so  by  writing 
out  new  ones  for  the  amount  on  buckskin,  as 
paper,  though  not  used,  will  mould,  and  the  ink 
on  it  will  fade." 


Baliou's  Dollar  Monthly  Maoazine  is  before  us  for 
July,  and  a  choice  number  it  is.  The  twelve  original  il- 
lustrations this  month,  and  the  admirable  article  which 
accompanies  them,  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  work 
for  a  whole  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exceedingly  laugh- 
able pictures  at  the  close  of  the  number.  Mr.  Ballon  has 
demonstrated  tbatanelegant  magazine,  finely  illustrated, 
with  one  huitdred  pages  of  origiiuil  tales,  sketches  and  val- 
uable reading  matter  in  each  number,  can  be  furnished 
for  one  dollar  a  year!  Take  our  advice,  enclose  one  dollar 
to  M.  M.  Ballou,  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
receive  the  cheapest  publication  in  the  world  by  return  of 
mail. —  Western  Slar^  Lanesboro. 

4     ^a^    I 

A  Strange  Death. — A  few  days  since,  a 
gentleman  residing  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  died. 
Ho  stuck  a  pen-kaife  blade  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  which  caused  intense  pain,  and,  while 
walking  in  his  garden,  he  fell  in  a  nervous 
spasm,  and  being  borne  into  the  house,  failed 
rapidly  till  he  died. 

1  *  •  fc  I 

Fireworks. — Our  young  readers  should 
make  haste  to  supply  themselves  with  their  usual 
quantum  of  "Fireworks  "  for  the  evening  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  place  to  call  at  is  Holden, 
Cutter  &  Co.'s,  .32  and  36  Federal  Street.  See 
their  advertisement. 


«  »»»  » 


Music  PcnLiSHERS. — A  convention  of  music 
publishers  of  the  United  States  has  been  held 
at  Baltimore,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish 
a  standard  of  prices,  and  to  encourage  engraved 
in  lieu  of  printed  music. 

— 1  ^  ■  ^  > . 

Four     Cents     Everywhere.— The     best 
American  story  ever  written  by  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr  ,  is  now  publishing  in  T%e  Flag  of  our  Union. 
For  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents. 
<  »»»  > 

Digging  for  Ginseng. — In  some  portions 
of  Minnesota,  the  people  are  largely  engaged  in 
digging  ginseng  roots. 


WEKSTER'S  DICTIONARY  UNABRIDGED. 

This  splendid  work  has  been  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  large  4to  volume  of  1750  pages  by 
George  and  Charles  Merriam,  corner  of  Main 
and  State  Streets,  Springfield.  It  is  strongly 
and  elegantly  bound,  and  contiins  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  hundred  engraved  illustrations  of  natural 
history,  heraldry,  antiquities,  fine  arts,  numis- 
matics, mechanics,  marine  architecture,  etc. 
The  style  in  which  this  massive  work  is  issued  is 
a  monument  of  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of 
the  publishers.  But  the  subject  matter  is  worthy 
of  the  splendid  and  substantial  dress  in  which  it 
has  been  clothed.  It  is  a  resunxf  o(  the  lifelong 
labors  of  Noah  Webster,  the  mar/num  opus  of  a 
protracted  life  devoted  to  philological  studies.  It 
has  been  carefully  edited,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  who 
furnished  a  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  me- 
moir of  the  great  American  lexicographer.  The 
essay  on  language  which  is  amoBg  the  prefatory 
matter  is  brilliant  and  profound.  This  complete 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  must  remain 
a  standard  of  Etymology,  Pronunciation  and 
Definition.  The  differences  between  Webster's 
Orthography  and  that  of  some  other  lexico- 
graphers have  been  hotly  discussed,  but  we  would 
take  occasion  here  to  remark,  that  those  differ- 
ences concern  only  a  very  few  words  in  the 
whole  language,  and  that  Webster  claims  to 
have  established  on  true  principles,  a  philosoph- 
ical system  of  spelling.  In  this  edition,  more- 
over, ofily  those  orthographical  changes  proposed 
by  Dr.  Webster  which  have  been  sanctioned  by 
general  adoption  are  admitted,  and  hence  the 
only  objection  to  his  dictionary  ever  made  has 
been  removed.  We  might  expatiate  through 
columns  on  the  merits  of  this  great  work,  but  we 
should  sum  up  all  in  the  declaration  that  to  every 
writer  and  speaker  of  English  it  is  indispensable. 


HIDDEN  USES. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  uses  to  which,  through 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  many  substances  hith'jrto 
regarded  as  useless,  are  now  applied.  Thus,  the 
bones  that  used  to  be  thrown  away,  unless  suf- 
ficiently large  and  good  for  the  turner,  are  now 
sedulously  preserved ;  either  the  mill  grinds 
them  up  to  a  powder  for  manure,  or  the  chemist 
extracts  phosphorus  and  other  valuable  matters 
from  them.  The  soot,  and  sweepings,  and  sewer- 
age, which  were  formerly  such  a  nuisance,  and 
which  are  even  so  now  to  those  who  are  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  modem  discoveries,  are 
precious  stores  to  the  chemist,  whence  he  obtains 
products  often  of  singular  beauty  and  usefulness. 
Blood,  lime,  charcoal  and  other  substances  used 
in  the  refining  of  sugar,  were  formerly  consigned 
to  the  dust-heap  or  other  refuse  depository  when 
the  refining  was  completed.  Not  so  now,  how- 
ever, for  the  additions  they  have  acquired  in  the 
process  render  them  actually  more  valuable  than 
in  the  former  pure  state.  The  gas  companies 
used  to  be  at  some  considerable  trouble  to  get  rid 
of  their  refuse  aramoniacal  liquors ;  but  chemistry 
has  created  a  profitable  market  for  this  liquid. 
The  water  in  which  fleeces  are  washed,  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  greasy  impurities  with 
which  the  wool  filaments  are  coated,  and  this 
water  used  to  be  thrown  away ;  but  now,  by 
adding  a  little  alkali  to  it,  a  kind  of  soap  is  pro- 
duced which  is  available  in  the  subsequent  scour- 
ing operations  in  the  woolen  manufacture. 

Jefferson,  the  Comedian. — Mr.  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson will  leave  for  England  shortly,  having,  it 
is  said,  been  engaged,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Tom  Taylor,  to  play  Asa  Trenchard, 
in  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  London. 


<  *«»  » 


General  Index. — The  reader  will  find  the 
Index  to  the  volume  printed  in  this  number,  so 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  cut  out  and  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  volume  when  it  is 
boun^. 


Startling. — A  New  Haven  man  on  a  recent 
Sunday  read  one  of  Spurgeon's  sermons,  and  on 
going  to  church  heard  the  same  sermon  preached 
from  the  pulpit. 


Kansas  Theatricals. — They  have  a  Na- 
tional theatre  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  are 
playing  the  "  Mormons,  or  Life  in  Salt  Lake 
city." 


A  good  one. — Why  should  spirit  rappers  not 
be  admitted  into  the  family  circle'?  Because 
they  turn  the  parlor  into  a  tap-room. 


SHaijsitJe  Catijerinp. 

Minnesota  papers  state  that  there  is  a  larger 
emigration  pouring  into  that  State  this  spring 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal  has  been 
shown  the  unusual  natural  phenomenon  of  an 
egg  without  any  white,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
shell  being  composed  of  yolk. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  effecting  a  loan  of  $7.50,000  in  Eng- 
land. This,  it  is  said,  will  give  them  all  the 
money  needed  during  the  year. 

A  tin  wedding  was  celebrated  in  Taunton 
lately,  and  the  friends  of  the  happy  pair  raised 
"  the  tin  "  pretty  liberally.  A  crockery  wedding 
which  shall  beat  it  all  to  smash,  is  talked  of. 

Dr.  Irwin,  United  States  Army,  of  Fort  Bu- 
chanan, recently  killed  two  antelopes,  at  a  single 
shot,  with  a  Colt's  carbine,  the  distance  being 
300  yards.  The  ball  passed  through  the  heart  of 
one  animal  and  the  liver  of  the  other. 

The  patroon  has  at  last  been  defeated.  Judge 
Sand  has  ruled  that  under  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  patroons  cannot  maintain 
suits  against  the  landholders.  This  is  the  land- 
holders' first  great  victory,  and  it  is  thought  will 
quiet  the  anti-rent  excitement. 

The  First  District  School  Board  of  New  Or- 
leans have  resolved,  "  That  hereafter  no  young 
lady  teacher  will  be  allowed  to  contract  marriage, 
while  occupying  the  position  of  teacher,  and  such 
an  act  on  her  part  shall  be  virtually  considered  a 
resignation." 

The  Maine  Charitable  Mechanic  Association 
will  hold  a  public  fair  and  exhibition  in  Port- 
land, commencing  on  Thursday,  the  first  day  of 
September,  1859,  to  be  displayed  in  the  new  City 
Building,  now  being  erected.  This  is  the  largest 
building  in  the  State. 

Jacob  Schiefferman,  employed  in  a  Chicago 
brewery,  went  into  an  empty  beer  vat  to  clear  it 
out,  when  by  mistake  the  boiling  beer  from 
another  vat  was  let  in  upon  him,  and  before  he 
could  be  rescued  he  was  so  terribly  scalded  that 
he  lived  but  a  short  time. 

Some  public  spirited  citizens  of  Boston  have 
secured  an  historical  painting  by  Copley,  which 
is  now  on  its  way  to  this  city.  It  cost  $8000, 
and  its  subject  is  "  King  Charles  I.  demanding 
of  the  House  of  Commons  the  five  impeached 
members. 

The  new  Episcopal  Bishop  for  the  diocese  of 
New  Jersey  is  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Odenheimer, 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Oden- 
heimer is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  is 
noted  in  the  denomination  as  an  eloquent  speak- 
er and  able  writer. 

The  following  is  from  the  Wilmington  (N.  C  ) 
Mercury :  "  Persons  wishing  to  see  the  editors 
will  generally  find  them  at  the  printing-office.  In 
their  absence,  however,  invitations  to  dine  and 
challenges  to  fight,  should  be  left  either  with  the 
publisher  or  in  our  table  drawer." 

A  short  time  since,  a  man  attired  simply  in  a 
blanket  shawl,  was  parading  in  Syracuse,  cursing 
dreadfully,  but  as  he  had  the  small  pox  no  one 
dare  arrest  him.  He  finally  started  for  the  coun- 
try, saying  that  "  if  the  people  of  Syracuse  did 
not  like  his  stylo,  they  had  better  move  out." 

A  large,  eatable,  cartilaginous  fish,  commonly 
called  a  sturgeon,  was  recently  caught  in  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  in  Minnesota,  which  meas- 
ured Seven  feet  in  length.  It  is  said  a  man  once 
had  his  canoe  capsized  on  that  river  by  a  fish  ; 
and  a  writer  in  a  St.  Paul  paper  wonders  if 
whales  do  not  come  up  there  from  Labrador  ■? 

Quite  an  exciting  scene  occurred  at  the  Market 
Street  depot,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  short  time  since. 
As  the  cars  were  entering  the  depot,  a  little 
child,  about  three  years  old,  ran  directly  under 
them.  They  were,  however,  running  slowly,  and 
the  height  of  the  cars  from  the  ground  allowing 
the  child  to  stand  upright  beneath  them,  it  was 
rescued  without  suffering  any  injury. 

A  sample  of  very  excellent  flour  made  in 
France  from  French  wheat  was  recently  exhibit- 
ed on  'Change  in  Albany.  It  was  a  sample  of 
a  shipment  of  100  barrels  sent  to  Montreal.  The 
Albany  Argus  says  :  "  Its  purity  of  color  and 
evenness  and  fineness  of  texture  (if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  used),  commanded  general  ad- 
miration." 

Dr.  Hall,  in  his  Journal  of  Health,  says  : 
"  Those  who  can  afford  it,  should  arrange  to 
have  each  member  of  the  family  sleep  in  a  sep- 
arate bed.  If  persons  must  sleep  in  the  same 
bed,  they  should  be  about  the  same  age,  and  in 
good  health.  If  the  health  be  much  unequal, 
both  will  suffer,  but  the  healthier  one  the  most — 
the  invalid  suffering  for  want  of  entirely  pure 
air." 

Three  blocks  of  marble  for  the  Washington 
Monument  have  lately  arrived  in  this  country,  in 
Government  vessels.  One  presented  by  the 
Government  and  Commune  of  the  islands  of 
Paros  and  Malos,  Grecian  Archipelago  ;  another 
from  the  Temple  of  Esculapius,  Island  of  Paros, 
presented  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Saranac ;  and  another  from  the  Greek 
government. 

Armstrong,  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  mail- 
carrier,  near  Brantford,  Canada,  has  made  a  full 
confession.  During  his  lifetime  he  has  robbed  to 
the  extent  of  $15,000  in  money  and  jewelry. 
The  largest  haul  ever  made  was  from  the  purs- 
er's office  of  the  steamer  Empire  State,  the  sum 
stolen  being  $2810.  The  robbery  was  effected 
by  his  dressing  himself  as  a  female  and  passing 
himself  off  as  the  wife  of  the  cook  of  the  boat. 


=)N. 
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fore  he  succeeded  in  fastening  a  rope  to  the  body 
of  the  first,  who  was  dead  when  withdrawn. 

A  tube  long  enough  to  reach  above  the  top  of 
the  ground,  was  made  and  driven  into  the  hole, 
and  the  well  bricked  up.  It  was  soon  filled  with 
water  to  within  al>out  ten  feet  of  the  top,  the 
gas  escaping  through  the  tube,  and  the  water 
clear  and  without  any  bad  taste.  But  in  a  short 
time  the  gas  commenced  rising  through  the  wa- 
ter, which  it  keeps  in  a  state  of  constant  ebulli- 
tion as  in  a  kettle  over  a  brisk  fire ;  the  water 
rising  near  one  side  of  the  well  and  rolling  to- 
wards the  other  side — and  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  dirty  soapsuds.  No  smell  is  ap- 
parent at  the  top  of  the  well,  and  the  water  when 
drawn  from  it  soon  settles,  and  becomes  clear 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  other  well  exhibited  nearly  the  same  phe- 
nomena, and  as  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  life 
in  it,  has  been  filled  with  earth,  but  the  gas 
still  rises  through  the  mud,  and  has  formed 
for  itself  three  apertures,  or  craters,  at  the  sur- 
face, the  largest  being  of  oval  shape,  10  by  18 
inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom  being  mud  about 
the  consistency  of  thick  batter,  and  the  gas  rises 
through  it  in  bubbles  with  such  force  as  to  throw 
blotches  of  mud  upwards  and  outwards  a  dis- 
tance full  four  feet.  I  saw  it  only  in  the  daytime, 
but  was  told  that  it  could  be  ignited  with  a  match, 
and  that  it  would  burn  for  a  long  time. 

A  friend  who  has  since  visited  it,  writes  thus : 
"  I  think  it  is  the  grandest  sight  I  ever  saw.  We 
visited  it  about  midnight.  We  saw  the  light 
sometime  before  we  reached  the  house,  and  were 
informed  that  the  gas  had  ignited  of  itself,  or  by 
means  unknown  to  the  family.  There  are  three 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  well,  the  largest  about 
the  size  of  a  pail.  From  the  largest  ascends  a 
flame  about  three  feet  high,  which  burns  very 
clear,  and  as  bright  as  a  heap  of  shavings.  From 
the  other  apertures  the  flame  was  smaller,  but 
equally  bright,  and  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
well  are  cracks  through  which  issue  a  flame  re- 
sembling burning  sulphur." 

About  seven  miles  from  Chatham  there  is  an- 
other well  dug  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above 
described,  which  exhibits  nearly  the  same  phe- 
nomena, and  in  which,  although  the  water  in  and 
above  th?  clay  is  very  hard,  the  water  is  as  soft 
as  rain  water,  and  Is  drawn  to  quite  a  distance  in 
summer,  by  the  neighbors,  for  washing  purposes. 
The  gas  in  this  well  has  been  on  fire  several 
weeks   at  a   time. —  Correspondent  oj  the  Detroit 

Advertiser. 

«-  » ■  ^  ■ 

WH.1T  A  GOOD  PERIODICAl.  MAY  DO. 

Show  us  an  intelligent  family  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  we  shall  show  you  a  family  where 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  plentiful.  No- 
body who  has  been  without  these  silent  private 
tutors  can  know  their  educational  power  for  good 
or  evil.  Have  you  never  thought  ot  the  innum- 
erable topics  of  discussion  which  they  suggest  at 
the  breakfast-table,  the  most  important  public 
measures  with  which,  thus  early,  our  children  be- 
come familiarly  acquainted  ;  great  philanthropic 
questions  of  the  day,  to  which  unconsciously  their 
attention  is  awakened,  and  the  general  spirit  ot 
Intelligence  which  is  evoked  by  these  quiet  visi- 
tors ■!  Anything  that  makes  home  pleasant, 
cheerful  and  chatty,  thins  the  haunts  of  vice,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  avenues  of  temptation, 
should  certainly  be  regarded,  when  we  consider 
its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  as  a 
great  moral  and  social  blessing. — Emerson. 
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LLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  MOTHER'S  ASCRIPTIOIV. 

BY   M.    T   CAI.DOR. 

0,  Father  in  heaTen,  thy  beautiful  earth 
Ib  glowing  with  sunshine,  and  teeming  with  mirth; 
The  flower  in  the  grass,  and  the  bird  on  the  tree. 
Thanksgiving  and  praise  are  ascribing  to  thee  I 

The  flower  sends  upward  an  odorous  sigh, 
For  behold,  there  are  nestling  sweet  budlets  nigh  ; 
And  the  songster's  joy  gushes  warm  from  his  breast, 
Since  his  treasures  are  safe  in  their  downy  nest. 

O.  Father  of  iottaite  mercy  and  love, 
Thou  sendest  to  all  thy  good  gifts  from  above; 
Thou  loadest  with  bloom  the  glad  boughs  of  the  tree, 
And  blossoms  most  rare  hast  bestowed  upon  me. 

Thou  gavest  the  sparrow's  young  brood  to  the  nest, 
And  a  life,  hence  immortal,  hast  laid  at  my  breast. 
O,  Father  in  heaven,  with  earth's  choral  song. 
Accept  my  heart's  tribute,  thy  praise  to  prolong! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GRANDMOTHER  OF  A  aUEEN. 

BT   MARY    A.    LOWELL. 

On  a  day  in  which  April  gave  her  coming 
sister,  May,  the  "  delicate  compliment  of  imi- 
tation," when  the  hedge  rows  were  blooming  all 
over  England,  and  the  violets  and  crocuses  were 
showing  their  modest  heads,  a  young  girl  was 
wending  her  way  towards  the  great  city  of  Lon- 
don. Slenderly  clad,  and  having  no  s  hoes  or 
stockings  upon  her  small  white  feet,  she  tripped 
along  as  if  the  stones  had  no  power  to  harm  any- 
thing so  beautiful.  The  girl's  face  -was  young 
and  blooming,  and  her  limbs  had  that  rare  qual- 
ity of  freedom  of  motion,  scarcely  known  at  the 
present  day  of  ligaments  and  restraints  upon  the 
human  form. 

A  happy  and  contented  smile  beamed  from 
her  lips,  as  if  she  were  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had  not 
bestowed  upon  her  any  remarkable  wealth — her 
whole  fortune  being  contained,  at  that  moment, 
in  a  very  small  checkered  handkerchief,  which 
she  carried  as  a  bundle  on  her  head  to  screen  it 
from  the  too  fervid  rays  of  the  sun. 

She  sat  down  in  a  green  lane  which  turned  off 
from  the  high  road,  and  passed  the  hour  of  noon. 
A  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  water  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hand,  from  the  brook  tiiat  ran  beneath  the 
trees,  seemed  sufficient  refreshment.  She  bathed 
her  pretty  feet,  wiping  them  with  some  dried 
grass  of  last  year's  growth,  and  laving  hands  and 
arms,  and  neck,  in  the  same  ample  basin,  and 
wetting  her  luxurious  hair,  she  set  off  upon  her 
solitary  way,  singing  blithely  as  she  went. 

No  one  spoke  to,  or  annoyed  her,  although 
many  looked  the  second  time  at  the  brilliant 
complexion  and  the  soft  blue  eyes,  so  typical  of 
the  English  beauty.  At  length,  as  the  twilight 
was  approaching,  she  began  to  weary  of  her  long 
walk,  and  stopped  before  a  small  inn. 

The  landlord  sat  upon  a  bench  beside  the 
door,  smoking  and  drinking  his  beer,  and  as  the 
girl  paused  before  him,  he  very  good-naturedly 
bade  her  stop  and  rest  herself,  and  take  some 
refreshment. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  I  have  no  money  to 
buy  with  ;  but  I  would  be  glad  of  rest.  I  am 
going  to  London." 

"  To  London,  and  without  money  ?  You  are 
crazy,  young  woman.  How  do  you  expect  to 
live  there  without  money  ?" 

"  Please  you,  sir,  I  shall  go  to  a  place." 
"  Ah !   that    is    it.     Well,    sit    down  at  this 
table,"  leading  her  to  a  room  where  some  guests 
were  just  departing,  "  and  eat  as  much  as  you 
will." 

The  girl  could  not  resist  the  invitation,  though 
not  without  some  feeling  of  shame  at  taking  food 
at  a  tavern  without  paying  for  it ;  but  the  land- 
lord helped  her  so  bountifully,  and  the  food  tast- 
ed so  good  after  her  scanty  dinner  of  bread  and 
water,  that  she  made  a  hearty  meal. 

After  her  abundant  supper,  he  proceeded  to 
say  that  his  servant  had  left  him,  and  he  would 
be  glad  to  supply  her  place  with  such  a  pleasant 
looking  girl  as  herself;  and  unless  she  had  had 
offers  in  London  superior  to  what  the  Blue 
Dragon  could  present,  he  wished  she  would  stay 
with  him. 

Anne  was  delighted  at  the  proposition,  and 
readily  accepted  it,  and  as  soon  as  her  tired  feet 
became  rested,  she  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Blue  Dragon — the  Egeria  of  that  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  home-brewed,  which  the  good  hu- 
mored landlord  kept  on  hand  for  his  ever  thirsty 
guests. 


father's  guests   were  conversing  with  him,  and 
took  her  place  at  the  table. 

The  father  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  with  an 
expression  of  love  and  pride,  and  introduced  her 
to  his  guests.  To  the  young  surgeon,  Jallot, 
who  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  profession,  the 
lady  possessed  no  charms.  It  was  said  of  Jallot, 
that  he  never  was  in  good  humor  except  when  he 
was  tending  a  wound ;  and  the  beautiful  form  of 
Donna  Maria  was  probably  tar  less  interesting 
to  him  than  if  it  had  been  pierced  by  an  arrow 
from  the  Camanche  Indians,  who  had  troubled 
the  band  so  much  in  their  journey  hither. 

A  mightier  arrow  than  the  Indians  had  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  girl.  From  the  moment  she 
looked  upon  Saint  Denis,  she  loved  him  ;  and, 
happily,  the  sentiment  was  mutual.  Literally, 
it  was  love  at  first  sight  with  both  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  Donna  Maria,  who  had  never  before 
had  an  offer,  except  from  the  old  Governor  of 
Caouis,  Don  Gaspardo  Anaya,  received  the  full 
assurance  of  the  most  devoted  affection  from  the 
hands  of  Saint  Denis. 

To  this  very  person  had  Don  Pedro  referred 
the  ambassador  of  Governor  Cadillac,  as  a  su- 
perior officer  to  himself,  and  who  could  arrange 
any  commercial  relations  much  better;  and 
while  waiting  for  the  answer  of  Don  Gaspardo, 
Saint  Denis  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
prove  the  strength  of  his  love. 

The  Governor  of  Caouis  received  Villesca's 
message,  and  inquired  carefully  of  the  messen- 
ger the  appearance  and  bearing  of  Saint  Denis. 
Stung  with  the  description  of  his  handsome  face 
and  figure,  and  with  his  recent  dismissal  by  Vil- 
lesca's daughter,  he  forwarded  instructions  to 
the  latter  to  deliver  up  his  guest  to  a  band  of 
twenty-five  men  whom  he  sent  to  bring  him  to 
Caouis.  Arriving  there,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison. 

On  day  Saint  Denis  was  pacing  his  cell,  and 
devising  a  hundred  schemes  for  his  escape,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  a  man,  somewhat  advanced 
in  life  and  of  a  most  ferocious  aspect,  entered. 
His  rich  dress  and  haughty  air  told  the  prisoner 
who  was  his  visitor.  He  knew  at  once  that  it 
must  be  Anaya. 

"  You  desire  freedom  above  all  other  things, 
do  you  not?"  he  asked  St.  Denis. 
"  Certainly." 

"  You  shall  have  it.  You  can  be  free  this  very 
hour,  if  you  will  be  so." 

For  a  moment  the  heart  of  St.  Denis  lielievcd 
it  true.  He  stood  aghast  at  the  next  words 
uttered. 

"  Give  up  the  daughter  of  Villesca,  restore  to 
her  the  faith  she  has  plighted  you,  and  I  will  free 
you  within  the  hour." 

St.  Denis  made  no  answer.  A  single  glance 
of  his  eagle  eye  told  Anaya  what  he  might  ex- 
pect, and,  abashed  in  spite  of  his  assurance,  the 
governor  of  Caouis  withdrew  to  give  orders 
for  more  severity  towards  the  prisoner. 

"  Beautiful  Maria !"  he  wrote  to  the  unhappy 
girl,  "your  low-born  lover,  now  a  prisoner  in 
Caouis,  is  shortly  to  be  put  to  death.  You  alone 
can  save  his  life.  Be  my  wife,  and  I  release  him 
to-morrow." 

With  a  proud  gesture,  the  noble  girl  said  to 
the  messenger,  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  cannot 
marry  him,  because  I  love  St.  Denis,  and  that  if 
he  dies,  this  little  Moorish  dagger,  my  mother's 
gift,  shall  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  Anaya's 
dastardly  heart  whenever  or  wherever  he  may 
a])proach  me." 

Steadily  regarding  the  messenger,  without 
changing  countenance,  she  delivered  these  words 
in  a  calm,  clear  voice,  that,  when  reported  to 
Anaya,  made  him  pause  before  deciding  upon 
any  rash  measure. 

Meantime,  the  Castilian  maid  was  planning 
her  lover's  escape.  She  found  means  to  inform 
the  viceroy  of  the  captivity  of  a  Frenchman — 
supposed  a  spy — whom  Anaya  was  suspected  of 
keeping  secretly  in  prison  for  the  sake  of  a  ran- 
som. The  ruse  was  successful.  Anaya  received 
an  order  to  send  his  prisoner  to  Mexico,  at  the 
peril  of  his  head.  Arrived  at  Mexico,  he  was 
again  thrown  iirto  prison.  Hope  deserted  him, 
and  he  became  weak  and  emaciated,  both  from 
grief  and  privation. 

One  day  there  was  a  confused  noise  through- 
out the  prison.  It  was  whispered  outside  the 
cell,  so  loud  that  St.  Denis  caught  the  words, 
that  the  viceroy  had  sent  an  officer  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  and  report. 
He  entered  the  cell.  "Who  is  this  prisoner  V 
he  asked  of  the  jailer. 

"  Please,  excellenza,  it  is  a  fellow  whom  the 
governor  of  Caouis — " 


Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  St  Denis 
had  started  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  a  prisoner  by  oppression,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  am  Incheran  St.  Denis,  a  gentle- 
man by  birth.     I  seek  justice  from  the  viceroy !" 

The  ofiicer  ran  towards  him,  put  back  the  long 
hair  from  the  prisoner's  face  and  said,  in  a  voice 
quivering  with  emotion,  "  St.  Denis !  St.  Denis 
of  the  Royal  College  of  France  ■?  He  who  left 
France  for  Louisiana  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  My  God !  is  it  you,  my  friend  t  Do  you 
remember  De  Larnage,  your  companion  at 
college  r' 

"  Remember  De  Larnage  !  he  was  my  best 
friend  !" 

"  I  am  he.  I  entered  the  Spanish  army  and 
am  now  the  viceroy's  aide-decamp.  Jailer, 
strike  off  these  chains.     St.  Denis,  you  tre  free  !" 

What  a  moment  for  the  wasted  and  hopeless 
being  that  stood,  half  tottering,  before  the 
speaker  !  The  pen  has  no  power — the  painter 
no  color  to  give  any  representation. 


In  the  hall  of  Montezuma,  all  gorgeous  things 
were  assembled  that  could  please  the  eye  or 
pamper  the  pride  of  Mexican  power.  There 
were  talent  and  chivalry,  diplomacy  and  ro- 
mance, fair  ladies  and  noble  men,  soldiers,  states- 
men, authors  and  heroes,  and  glittering  gems, 
and  rich  garments,  and  all  the  gorgeous  par- 
aphernalia that  pride  loves  to  deck  itself  with. 
It  was  a  festival  day — the  viceroy's  own  festival. 

The  guests  walk  through  the  hall,  dazzled  by 
its  suraptuousness,  but  only  half-content  with  the 
viceroy's  absence;  but  when  a  sliding  door  is 
drawn  aside  and  displays  him  sitting  at  the  table 
with  a  select  few  around  him,  whom  do  we  be- 
hold seated  at  his  right  hand,  but  the  prisoner  of 
Caouis  and  Mexico  !  Not  pale  and  wasted  now, 
but  restored  to  the  full  vigor  of  his  strength  and 
beauty,  St.  Denis  has  attained,  through  the  inter- 
est of  his  friend,  De  Larnage,  to  the  dignity  of 
the  viceroy's  favorite. 

Lodged  in  the  palace,  and  attended  like  a 
prince,  St.  Denis  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence 
and  friendship  of  his  patron,  a  fiiendship  which 
the  wondering  Mexicans  could  not  understand. 
An  otter  from  the  viceroy  of  a  high  commission 
in  the  Spanish  army  did  not  tempt  St.  Denis 
from  his  allegiance  to  France.  He  confessed 
that  he  loved  a  Spanish  lady,  and  the  viceroy 
pledged  himself  to  ensure  her  father's  consent  if 
he  would  but  attach  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Spain.  In  vain.  The  brave  Frenchman  re- 
mained true  to  the  king  he  served,  and  trusted 
to  himself  to  win  Douna  Maria  from  her  father. 

"  You  will  not?  Then,  if  you  must  leave  me, 
may  God  bless  you  !  Take  this  gold.  It  is  your 
wedding  gift.  Yonder  is  ray  horse,  valued  be- 
yond all  price.  He  is  yours,  too.  And  now, 
chevalier,  farewell." 

An  officer  and  dragoons  escorted  St.  Denis  to 
Caouis,  where  he  experienced  a  great  triumph, 
and  found  a  great  pleasure  in  the  appearance  of 
the  surgeon,  Jallot,  who  had  remained  there, 
waiting  for  the  fate  of  St.  Denis  to  be  known. 
He  had  practised  largely  in  his  profession,  and 
had  once  been  summoned  to  the  house  of  Don 
Gaspardo  Anaya,  who  was  ill.  He  found  him 
in  a  terrible  state,  and  told  him  plainly  that  he 
would  not  live  a  month  unless  an  operation  was 
performed,  which  he  described  as  being  very  se- 
vere. Don  Gaspardo  consented  to  have  it  done, 
and  asked  when  he  would  perform  it. 

"  Never  !"  said  Jallot,  "  you  may  die  first.  I 
will  not  prevent  you.     Remember  St.  Denis  !" 

No  threat  or  entreaty  could  make  him  perform 
the  operation.  Just  before  St.  Denis  arrived, 
the  governor  had  sworn  to  hang  Jallot,  but  the 
people  would  not  so  readily  give  up  their  beloved 
physician,  and  threatened  to  hang  the  governor 
himself  if  he  persisted. 

St.  Denis  waited  upon  Don  Gaspardo  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival.  Surprise,  rage  and  dismay 
were  pictured  on  the  governor's  face.  He 
was  in  bed  when  he  entered.  St.  Denis  opened 
a  paper  and  read  the  viceroy's  command  to  in- 
flict any  punishment  he  chose,  short  of  death 
itself,  upon  Anaya  for  his  breach  of  trust.  The 
wild  eyes  looked  up  in  ttrror,  and  he  besought 
St.  Denis  for  the  mercy  he  had  refused  to  him. 

After  he  had  begged  long  enough,  St.  Denis 
generously  destroyed  the  letter  before  his  eyes. 
Then  turning  to  Jallot,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  he  requested  him  to  perform  the  operation 
on  the  governor,  which  he  had  before  refused. 

Jallot  groaned  aloud. 

"Must  I  cure  that  gallows-bird,  my  friend? 
That  is  hard." 


"  But  it  will  oblige  me,  Jallot." 

"  Will  it?     O,  then  I  consent." 

He  did  it  admirably,  giving  almost  instant  re- 
lief. The  governor  proffered  an  ample,  nay,  a 
princely  fee,  which  Jallot  threw  back  indignantly. 

"  I  only  saved  your  life  out  of  spite,"  said  the 
surgeon,  contemptuously.  "  I  have  only  cheated 
the  gallows  for  a  short  time." 


Noon  at  Presidio  del  Norte.  The  beautiful 
Donna  Maria  looked  forth  from  her  lattice,  and 
saw  a  horseman  coming  up  the  long  hill  that  led 
to  the  palace.  The  beauty  of  the  animal  caught 
her  eye.  Such  perfect  symmetry  and  such  paces 
she  had  not  seen  since  the  old  time  in  Spain, 
when  she,  a  light-hearted  child,  used  to  ride  on 
her  brave  little  Spanish  jennet,  with  old  Juan 
holding  the  bridle.  As  it  approached,  her  atten- 
tion wandered  from  horse  to  rider.  An  air  of 
mingled  nobleness  and  grace  distinguished  him, 
and  she  thought  he  resembled  St.  Denis.  But 
months  bad  passed,  and  she  knew  not  where  was 
he  who  shared  her  brief  dream  of  happiness. 
He  came  nearer — nearer.  It  was  he  I  Donna 
Maria  uttered  a  joyful  shriek,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment she  was  in  the  arms  of  St.  Denis. 

There  was  trouble  at  the  settlement  when  St. 
Denis  arrived.  The  Indians  of  the  five  frontier 
villages  had  become  irritated  by  the  outrages  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  an- 
noy them.  Don  Pedro  owned  himself  to  blame 
for  his  lax  government,  and  apprehended  that 
the  viceroy  might  punish  his  neglect.  St.  Denis 
offered  to  go  after  the  Indians  and  induce  them 
to  return.  Don  Pedro  received  his  proposal  with 
the  most  lively  gratitude.  "  If  you  succeed  in 
bringing  them  back,  I  will  refuse  nothing  which 
you  can  ask  me,"  said  the  distressed  old  roan. 

No  words  can  describe  the  emotion  which  St. 
Denis  experienced  at  hearing  these  words. 
What  had  he  to  ask  except  the  one  treasure 
which  he  scarcely  dared  to  speak  of?  And  if 
that  were  denied,  what  was  all  the  wealth  of  Don 
Pedro  Villesca,  or  even  of  the  viceroy  himself? 
But  he  generously  forbore  to  speak  of  his  own 
love  now ;  and  springing  on  the  good  steed 
which  had  brought  him,  he  went  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Indians. 

■  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  St.  Denis  looked 
down  upon  a  long  train  of  men,  women  and 
children,  who  were  straggling  painfully  along, 
and  apparently  fainting  with  fatigue.  He  took 
out  his  handkerchief  and  waved  its  white  folds. 
A  moment  more  and  he  h.id  djished  down  the 
slope,  where  the  Indians,  who  had  seen  his  sig- 
nal, awaited  his  coming. 

He  pleaded  in  the  language  of  n.iture  for  their 
return  ;  assured  them  that  leaving  the  graves  of 
their  children  would  one  day  make  them  sad  and 
sorrowful,  when  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  them, 
and  satisfied  them  that  the  governor  had  already 
seen  his  error  and  would  repair  it.  Hiselo(|uenee 
and  noble  ap])carancc  vanquished  them  com- 
pletely. In  half  an  hour  they  were  ascend- 
ing the  hill,  and  St.  Denis  was  riding  at  their 
head.  Returning,  he  met  Jallot,  who  had  set  out 
upon  the  ugliest  and  slowest  animal  he  could 
find,  and  which  he  was  now  urging  forward  with 
desperate  struggles. 

Don  Pedro  met  St  Denis  with  all  the  grat- 
itude and  cordiality  he  could  desire  ;  and  when 
Donna  Maria  came  into  the  room,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  asked,  he  took  her  tmall  hand  and 
placed  it  in  that  of  her  lover. 


The  little  church  of  Presidio  del  Norte  is 
crowded  with  eager  faces.  The  aisles  and  galle- 
ries bend  with  the  weight  of  persons  collected  to 
witness  the  bridal;  and  long  before  the  hour  they 
sit  waiting,  or  throng  around  the  doors  of  the 
church.  Everywhere  is  plenty.  On  the  green 
are  long  tables  loaded  with  abundance.  Wine 
flows  freely,  and  rich  fruits  and  ilelicatelymade 
dishes  abound.     It  is  a  day  of  jubilee. 

And  lo  !  at  the  eastern  door  the  handsome 
cavalier  leads  in  his  veiled  bride — fit  representa- 
tives of  Youth  and  Beauty.  They  kneel  at  the 
altar,  and  the  white-robed  priest  clasps  his  hands 
above  their  heads  and  proclaims  them  a  wedded 
pair. 

At  the  least,  the  viceroy's  gifts  deck  the  board 
in  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  plate;  and  at  the 
conclusion,  when  St  Denis  rises  to  offer  bis 
thanks  to  his  assembled  friends,  the  viceroy's 
health  is  drunk,  standing,  by  the  whole  company. 

In  August,  1711),  St  Denis  returned  to  Mo- 
bile with  his  beautiful  briile,  where  he  received  a 
commission  as  captain  in  the  French  army,  as  a 
reward  for  the  perils  and  imprisonment  he  had 
encountered  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
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FRf;Nt'H  EMJ'KESS  IN  MORNING  COSTUMK. 

We  publish  herewith  a  very  interesting  por- 
trait of  the  Kmpress  Euf^enie  in  morning:  costume. 
She  is  so  beautiful  and  attractive,  that  we  never 
tire  of  lookinj;  at  her  portraits,  and  wonder  not 
that  artists  have  represented  her  in  so  many  difter- 
ent  dresses,  and  under  so  many  difl'erent  aspects. 
She  is  charminp  in  them  all ;  and,  as  she  is  as 
spirited  and  amiable  as  she  is  beautiful,  she  is 
hailed  as  "  Queen  of  Hearts  "  as  well  as  Em- 
press of  the  Fiench.  Before  her  marriage,  the 
Countess  de  Montijo  was  noted  for  the  innocent 
frankness  of  her  manners,  and  the  cxhubcrant 
gaiety  of  her  spirits,  but  not  a  breath  of  malevo- 
lence dared  to  sully  lier  reputation,  and  since  her 
elcviition  to  the  imperial  dignity,  she  has  shown 
herself  as  well-fitted  to  grace  a  court  as  to  bo  the 
ornament  and  idol  of  the  private  circle.  In  all 
feminine  accomplishments  she  is  well  versed, 
and  in  her  love  of  field  sports  of  riding  and 
shooting,  she  emulates  the  most  spirited  of  Eng- 
lish ladies.  She  is  always,  however,  ladylike, 
and  whether  reviewing  a  brigade  on  parade,  or 
bringing  down  a  pheasant  in  the  preserves  of 
Fontainhleau,  there  is  not  the  slightest  coarseness 
and  vulgaritj'  in  her  manner.  She  is  now  acting 
as  Regent  of  France,  and  we  see  lately  that  a 
noble  guard  of  honor  has  been  instituted,  to  be 
specially  attached  to  her  person.  While  this 
adds  to  her  dignity,  it  is  not  necessary  to  her 
safety,  for  in  the  chivalric  nation  over  whose 
government  she  now  presides,  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  who  would  not  protect  her  with  his  life. 
She  needs  no  hireling  gardes  du-corps  to  shield 
her  with  their  bayonets  and  sabres  ;  she  is  secure 
in  the  attachment  of  those  wlio  know  her 
to  bo  a  good  and  true  woman.  Even  the 
fiercest  of  Red  Republicans,  the  most  inveterate 
haters  of  her  husband's  person  and  policy,  never 
had  an  evil  thought  of  her,  and  should  a  revolu- 
tion sweep  over  France,  she  at  least  would  be 
safe  from  insult  and  injury. 


LAKE  OF  FEl-ZARA  IN  ALGERIA. 

The  lake  of  Fctzara,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it, 
Gerah  Fetzara,  is  situated  between  Philippeville, 
Bone  and  Guelma,  in  the  province  of  Constan- 
tine.  It  is  a  sheet  of  water  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  is  famous  as  the  rendezvous  of  nu- 
merous tribes  of  birds,  which  periodically  resort 
thither,  certain  of  finding  food  in  the  submarine 
plants  that  cover  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Before 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  the  my- 
riads of  the  feathered  tribe  that  frequented  the 
spot,  was  something  incredible,  the  Arabs  having 
no  notion  of  shooting  for  the  simple  sake  of 
shooting.  But  no  sooner  were  the  French  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  than  an  incessant  fusillade 
told  fatally  among  the  flocks  of  birds,  and  had 
not  the  governor-general  interfered  to  prevent 
such  wanton  slaughter,  the  depopulation  of  Fet- 
zara would  have  been  imminent.  A  tourist,  who 
lately  made  an  excursion  on  the  lake,  thus 
describes  a  scene  he  witnessed,  and  which  is  de- 
picted in  our  engraving  : 

"  Imagine  to  yourself  an  island  about  twelve 
acres  in  extent,  entirely  covered  with  tamarisk 
trees,  and  no  earth  to  be  seen,  the  whole  being 
submerged  by  three  feet  and  a  half  of  water. 
The  tops  of  the  trees  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  surface,  and  are  knit  and  in- 
terlaced together  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
the  boughs  being  covered  with  deposits  of  guano. 
What  gives  an  extraorinary  appearance  to  this 


fore  he  succeeded  in  fastening  a  rope  to  the  body 
of  the  first,  who  was  dead  when  withdrawn. 

A  tube  long  enough  to  reach  above  the  top  of 
the  ground,  was  made  and  driven  into  the  hole, 
and  the  well  bricked  up.  It  was  soon  filled  with 
water  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  top,  the 
gas  escaping  through  the  tube,  and  the  water 
clear  and  without  any  bad  taste.  But  in  a  short 
time  the  gas  commenced  rising  through  the  wa- 
ter, which  it  keeps  in  a  state  of  constant  ebulli- 
tion as  in  a  kettle  over  a  brisk  fire ;  the  water 
rising  near  one  side  of  the  well  and  rolling  to- 
wards the  other  side — and  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  dirty  soapsuds.  No  smell  is  ap- 
parent at  the  top  of  the  well,  and  the  water  when 
drawn  from  it  soon  settles,  and  becomes  clear 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  other  well  exhibited  nearly  the  same  phe- 
nomena, and  as  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  life 
in  it,  has  been  filled  with  earth,  but  the  gas 
still  rises  through  the  mud,  and  has  formed 
for  itself  three  apertures,  or  craters,  at  the  sur- 
face, the  largest  being  of  oval  shape,  10  by  18 
inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom  being  mud  about 
the  consistency  of  thick  batter,  and  the  gas  rises 
through  it  in  bubbles  with  such  force  as  to  throw 
blotches  of  mud  upwards  and  outwards  a  dis- 
tance full  four  feet.  I  saw  it  only  in  the  daytime, 
but  was  told  that  it  could  be  ignited  with  a  match, 
and  that  it  would  burn  for  a  long  time. 

A  friend  who  has  since  visited  it,  writes  thus : 
"  I  think  it  is  the  grandest  sight  I  ever  saw.  We 
visited  it  about  midnight.  We  saw  the  light 
sometime  before  we  reached  the  house,  and  were 
informed  that  the  gas  had  ignited  of  itself,  or  by 
means  unknown  to  the  family.  There  are  three 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  well,  the  largest  about 
the  size  of  a  pail.  From  the  largest  ascends  a 
flame  about  three  feet  high,  which  burns  very 
clear,  and  as  bright  as  a  heap  of  shavings.  From 
the  other  apertures  the  flame  was  smaller,  but 
equally  bright,  and  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
well  are  cracks  through  which  issue  a  flame  re- 
sembling burning  sulphur." 

About  seven  miles  from  Chatham  there  is  an- 
other well  dug  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above 
described,  which  exhibits  nearly  the  same  phe- 
nomena, and  in  which,  although  the  water  in  and 
above  tho  clay  is  very  hard,  the  water  is  as  soft 
as  rain  water,  and  is  drawn  to  quite  a  distance  in 
summer,  by  the  neighbors,  for  washing  purposes. 
The  gas  in  this  well  has  been  on  fire  several 
weeks  at  a  time. —  Correspondent  oj  the  Detroit 
Advertiser. 


THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE  IN  MORNING  COSTUME, 


apparently  floating  wood,  is  the  countless  num- 
ber of  nests  that  are  built  on  every  twig  that 
gives  suflicicnt  space,  or  has  sulticient  strength 
to  bear  them.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight  or 
ten  on  a  single  branch,  not  thicker  than  a  man's 
arm." 

The  variety  of  species  met  with  on  this  lake  is 
astonishing  ;  there  may  be  seen  congregated  to- 
gether, herons,  kingfishers,  grebes,  all  kinds  of 
ducks,  starlings,  birds  of  Paradise,  etc  ,  etc.  In 
fact,  Fetzara  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  united 
happy  family  "  more  numerous  than  anv  other 
known,  a  sort  of  natural  grouping  of  birds  not 
usually  harmonious  in  their  associations. 


FOUNTAIN  OF  NATURAL  GAS. 

Daring  a  late  tour  though  Western  Canada, 
I  visited  some  curious  wells,  which  had  been 
dug  during  the  past  season.  They  are  in  the 
township  of  Howard,  about  15  miles  southeast- 
erly from  Chatham,  and  two  of  them  are  about 
200  yards  apart.  They  were  dug  of  the  ordinary 
size,  about  30  feet,  and  then  bored  about  50  feet 
more,  when  a  stream  of  gas  rushed  up  suddenly, 
with  a  roaring  sound  that  could  be  heard  a  fur- 
long distant.  A  man  ventured  into  one  of  the 
wells,  but  was  suffocated  with  the  vapor  and  fell 
to  the  bottom.  Another  man  was  lowered  to 
save  him,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  twice  ho- 


WH.\T  A  GOOD  PERIODICAL  MAY  DO. 

Show  us  an  intelligent  family  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  we  shall  show  you  a  family  where 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  plentiful.  No- 
body who  has  been  without  these  silent  private 
tutors  can  know  their  educational  power  for  good 
or  evil.  Have  you  never  thought  of  the  innum- 
erable topics  of  discussion  which  they  suggest  at 
the  breakfast-table,  the  most  important  public 
measures  with  which,  thus  early,  our  children  bo- 
come  familiarly  acquainted  ;  great  philanthropic 
questions  of  the  day,  to  which  nnronsciously  their 
attention  is  awakened,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
intelligence  which  is  evoked  by  these  quiet  visi- 
tors 7  Anything  that  makes  home  pleasant, 
cheer&il  and  chatty,  thins  the  haunts  of  vice,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  avenues  of  temptation, 
should  certainly  be  regarded,  when  we  consider 
its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  as  a 
great  moral  and  social  blessing. — Emerson. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


^0£l'0  €axmx. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
JENNY  MAY. 

Br   ANNIE  LINDA   HATZ. 


Ah.  bonnie,  bonnie  Jenny  May! 

Your  songs  are  all  in  vain, 
For  my  heart's  love  has  passed  away, 

And  thoughts  return  again 
Of  one  who  sang  in  daje  '•  lang  syne,'" 

Those  happy  songs  of  yore. 
But  ah,  that  voice  is  silent  now, 

And  sings  on  earth  do  more. 

So  hush  each  note  that  once  he  loyed, 

Sing  not  the  "  dying  girl." 
Although  your  lips  are  coral  red, 

Your  teeth  like  rows  of  pearl, 
I  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  words 

He  sang  that  bright  June  day ; 
So  cease  your  notes,  your  thrilling  song,' 

My  bonnie  Jenny  May. 


THE  FUNERAL. 

And  this  is  all!     The  long  proces.«ion'8  pride, 

The  plumed  hearse,  the  hatchment,  and  the  pall, 
One  tear  ot"  sorrow  doth  outweigh  thi*m  all — 

One  drop  o'erflowiug  from  iiffection's  tide, 
Such  had  been  here.     The  last  of  a  long  line 

In  the  dim  chamber  of  the  tomb  was  laid; 

The  seemiDg  of  regret  had  been  displayed. 

Coldly — most  coldly  o'er  his  burial  place 

The  mourners  passed  and  smiled ;  but  one  was  there 

Her  pale  face  in  her  mantle  almost  hid. 
And  her  heart  swelling  with  a  voiceless  care; 

She  dropped  a  flower  upon  his  coffin  lid, 
Thus,  the  true  sorrow  o'er  that  stately  dead 
Was  that  young  orphan's,  whom  his  bounty  fed. 


LOVES  QUESTION. 

Art  thou  not  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  light? 
Dost  thou  not  circulate  through  all  my  veins, 
Mingle  with  life,  and  form  my  very  soul? — Y'ouNG. 

oossip  ^vixs  the:  reader. 

—  It  would  be  especially  interesting  to  be  in  Paris 
about  these  days,  and  witness  the  excitement  that  the 
war  is  creating,  now  that  the  fever  has  thoroughly  taken. 
The  noisiest  and  most  demonstrative  of  the  population 
are  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  war— the  terrible 
men  of  the  faubourgs — while  the  bourgeoisie — the  cock- 
neys, as  we  may  call  them— think  rather  more  of  depleted 
pockets  than  of  glory.  What  thunder  of  drums  must  be 
roaring  on  the  Champ  de  Mars!  How  the  old  shattered 
wrecks  of  war  at  the  Invalides  must  kindle  with  excite- 
ment as  they  witness  the  promi.«ed  repetition  of  the 
Titan  deeds  of  the  first  Napoleon!  How  proudly  the 
young  conscripts,  elevated  with  flattery  and  brandy,  must 
step  out  to  the  Jlan-Jlan  of  the  stormy  drum  and  the 
blare  of  the  brazen  trumpet!  Reeling  battalions,  "  brim- 
ful of  punch  and  glory,"'  sway  towards  the  rail^y  sta- 
tions! Tearful  grisettes  cram  the  pockets  of  departing 
sous  of  Mars  with  coinestibks  I  Aged  men  furtively  wipe 
away  a  tear  as  they  behold  the  receding  columns  of  the 
**  unreturuing  brave  " — the  pawns  with  which  monarchs 
play  the  terrible  chess-game  of  war!  What  a  spectacle 
for  the  nineteenth  century  1  When  the  promised  period 
arrives  when  quarrelliog  nations  settle  their  disputes 
by  peaceful  discussion,  when  fortresses  and  navies  are 
dismantled,  and  the  manufacture  of  arms  ceases,  we 
shall  take  especial   care  to  inform   our  readers  of  the 

change The  commerce  of  China  with  the  world  is 

rapidly  becoming  an  American  monopoly.  Sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  China  British 
port  of  Uong  Kong,  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
the  entire  British  Home  and  Colonial  Empire,  is  con- 
ducted in  American  ships The  American  rowdy  is 

a  terrible  nuisance.  Hear  how  the  poor  Dutch  landlord 
described  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  one  of  these 
amiable  beings:  ''  Ter  rowdy  combed  in  and  axed  me  to 
sell  him  sum  peer.  I  tells  'im  he  bad  more  as  would  do 
'im  good.  He  call  me  von  oie  Tutch  liar,  and  pegun  to 
proko  two  tumplers.  My  vife  she  call  for  de  vatch  ouse. 
'Fore  de  vatch  ouse  got  dare,  de  rowdy  he  kick  Hans 
Scruggle  pehint  his  pack,  ki.^'.sed  my  taughter  Petsy  pe- 
fore  her  face,  proke  all  ter  tumplers  cept  ter  olt  stone 
pitcher,  and  spilt  my  vife  and  todder  peer  parrels  town 

inter  ter  cellar." A    committee    of   the    common 

council  of  Baltimore  have  reported  in  favor  of  allowing 
organ  grinders  to  perambulate  the  street.  They  are 
decidedly  ID  favor  of  enrouragiog  "music  for  the  mil- 
lion"  A  little  girl  showing  her  little  cousin,  a  boy 

about  four  years  of  age,  a  star,  said:  "  That  star  you 
see  up  there  is  bigger  than  this  world."  Says  he,  *'  no 
it  aint."     "  Yes  it  is  "    "Then  why  don't  it  keep  the 

rain  off?"  said  the  little  fellow A  marriage  broker 

of  Cincinnati,  has  just  obtained  a  judgment  of  S3  and 
co.*t8  for  services  rendered  in  procuring  a  husband  for  a 

widow The  landlord  of  a  hotel  entered,  in  an  angry 

mood,  the  sleeping  apartment  of  a  delinquent  boarder, 
and  demanded  payment,  adding,  angrily :  **  And  I  tell 
you  now  that  you  don't  leave  my  house  until  you  pay 
it!"  "  Good,"  said  the  lodger,  "just  put  that  in  writ- 
log,  make  a  regular  agreement  of  it.     I'll  stay  with  you 

aA  long  as  I  live'" Hudson,  the  railroad  king,  who 

was  recently  defeated  in  a  county  election  in  England, 
the  Illustrated  London  News  says,  was,  not  many  years 
ago,  a  linendraper  at  York,  and  might  have  lived  and 
died  as  such:  but  the  railway  days  came,  and  George 
Hudson,  seeing  that  there  was  money  to  be  made  quicker 
ia  the  share  market  than  in  the  draper  shop,  rushed  into 
the  arena,  and  not  only  made  mom-y  to  a  fabulous 
amount  but  gained  position  and  power — for  a  time.  He 
was  elected  three  times  lord  mayor  of  York ;  was  made  a 


magistrate  of  two  divisions  of  his  county;  chairman  of 
some  half  dozen  railways;  and,  in  short,  in  the  railway 
world  was  a  king — "  the  Railway  King."  It  was  in  1845 
thiit  he  was  elected  member  for  Sunderland.  Soon  after 
his  election  the  panic  came,  and  amongst  thousands  of 
other  railway  speculators,  pulled  down  the  "  Railway 
King,"  and  levelled  his  throne  to  the  dust  His  wealth 
vanished,  his  noble  friends  forsook  him,  his  palace  waa 
deserted,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  constancy  of  Sun- 
derland, he  would  long  since  have  dived  under  and  been 

lost  to  view A  box  containing  a  lot  of  wooden-soled 

shoes,  which  are  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  time  of 
William  Penn,  were  exhumed  in  Philadelphia  recent- 
ly  The  Spiritualists  of  Sturgis,  Michigan,  and  vi- 
cinity, are  to  open  a  beautiful  brick  church,  costing  over 

S3000 Courage  may  be  sho^vn  elsewhere  than  in  the 

battle-field.  Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  age 
to  a  day,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  average  life  of  man. 
Have  the  courage  to  make  a  will,  and,  what  is  more,  a 
just  one.  Have  the  courage  to  speak  your  mind  when  it 
is  necessary  you  should  do  so,  and  to  hold  your  tongue 
when  it  is  better  that  you  should  be  silent.  Have  the 
courage  to  set  down  every  penny  you  spend  and  add  it 
up  weekly.  Have  the  courage  to  pass  the  bottle  without 
filling  your  own  glass,  and  to  laugh  at  those  who  urge 

you  to  the  contrary A  Paris  correspondent  of  the 

New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  says  two  horses  have  re- 
cently died  in  France,  aged  40  and  45  years — and  the 
latter  could  trot  nine  miles  an  hour,  within  a  year  of  his 

death It  is  important  to  adopted  citizens  to  know 

that,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr  Cass  states  that  as  the  "  French  emperor 
claims  military  service  from  all  natives  of  France  found 
within  its  jurisdiction,"  naturalization  in  this  country 
"  would  not  exempt  one  who  voluntarily  repaired  thith- 
er."  A  great  crime  is  never  perpetrated  by  one  leap. 

Step  by  step  along  the  frightfol  precipice,  playing  with 
the  poisonous  flowers  on  the  brink,  till  at  last  one  false 

step,  and  down  forever  falls  the  unhappy  victim The 

Bersaglieri,  who  are  so  often  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Sardinian  troops,  are  among  the  most  dashing 
soldiers  in  the  world.  As  their  name  indicates,  they  are 
riflemen,  sharp-shooters.  In  the  battles  between  the 
Sardinians  and  the  Austrians,  in  1848-9,  they  were  the 
most  effective  men  who  entered  the  contest.  Their  uni- 
form consists  of  a  very  dark  green  frock  coat,  pants  of 
the  same  color,  and  hat  of  a  soft  substance,  in  form  like 
the  "  Kossuth."  The  only  ornament  to  their  head  piece 
is  a  flat,  flowing  plume,  composed  of  black  cock  feathers. 
Many  of  them  from  boyhood  have  been  taught  the  use 
of  the  long  rifle  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  They,  in  their 
hardy  chase  of  the  chamois,  are  almost  unerring  in  their 
aim.  In  their  bravery,  dash  and  enterprise,  they  resem- 
ble the  Texan  rangers,  while,  saving  the  color  of  their 
uniform,  they  look,  in  their  simple  dress,  like  hunters  on 
our  Western  plains.  Under  such  leaders  as  Garibaldi 
and  Cialdini,  they  will  make  their  mark  in  the  present 

war A  correspondent  of    the   New  York  Tribune 

thus  speaks  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Cubans:  -*  The 
Cuban  has  no  public  career.  If  he  removes  to  Old  Spain, 
and  is  known  as  a  supporter  of  Spanish  royal  power,  his 
Creole  birth  is  probably  no  impediment  to  him.  But  at 
home,  as  a  Cuban,  he  may  be  a  planter,  a  merchant,  a 
physician,  but  he  cannot  expect  to  be  a  civil  magistrate, 
or  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  army,  or  an  office  in  the 
police;  and  though  he  may  be  a  lawyer,  and  read,  sitting, 
a  written  argument  to  court  or  judges,  he  cannot  expect 
to  be  himself  a  judge.  He  may  publish  a  book,  but  the 
government  must  be  the  responsible  author.  He  may 
edit  a  journal,  but  the  government  must  be  the  editor- 
in-chief." The  Paris    Constitutionrel    sajs:    "As 

long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  entertained  the  hope  of 
maintaining  peace,  he  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  France, 
and  of  the  world,  to  make  any  concessions.  But  the 
day  on  which  he  was  constrained  to  draw  the  sword,  he 
declared  solemnly  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  how  far  he 
would  go— namely,  that  as  Austria  had  confiscated  the 
independence  of  all  Italy,  all  Italy  should  be  independent 
to  the  Adriatic.  The  reign  of  Austria  is  about  to  cease, 
but  it  is  not  the  rule  of  France  that  is  %o  succeed— it  is 

the  reign  of  the  Italians  which  commences." An 

Englishman,  speaking  of  Frazer's  River,  said:  "My 
hopinion  is,  the  mioing  season  is  too  short  — the  winter  is 
too  long,  and  in  summer  the  river  is  too  'igh,  yer  know; 

so  wat  can  a  man  hexpcct  to  do  'ere,  hany  'ow." The 

Corriere  Mercantil  of  Genoa  publishes  the  following  pro- 
clamation, addresj^ed  by  the  Hungarian  exiles  to  their 
countrymen:  "Magyars;  The  Italians  are  jour  breth- 
ren! Recollect  1840,  when  the  Sardinian  government, 
notwithstanding  its  difficulties,  extended  a  friendly  Jiaiid 
to  you—  the  only  one  offered  to  jou  in  all  Europe!  Aus- 
tria will,  by  a  thousand  promises,  seek  to  induce  you  to 
fight  for  her.  Do  not  forget  that  Italy  is  fighting  for  her 
independence,  and  that  the  principle  proclaimed  by  her 
is  also  ours.  Recollect  that  Austria,  when  the  danger  is 
passed,  will  not  recollect  her  promises.  Magyars!  The 
Italiaos  and  we  are  oppressed  by  the  same  yoke.  Breth- 
ren in  slavery,  let  us  aid  each  other  in  reconquering  lib- 
erty. In  laboring  for  the  cause  of  Italy  you  will  pro- 
mote your  own!" Queen  Victoria's  son,  Prince  Al- 
fred, while  in  Jerusalem,  was  graciously  permitted  to 
visit  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  one  of  the  most  sacred  tem- 
ples of  the  Mohammedans,  While  returning  from  the 
mo.<:que,  a  Turkish  woman  threw  a  large  stone  from  the 
roof  of  a  house  directly  at  his  head.  If  it  had  hit  his 
temple,  where  it  was  aimed,  the  travels  of  the  prince 
would  have  ended  very  near  the  site  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple  It   turns  out   that  the    "Vegetable   Wax  "  of 

Japan,  about  which  so  much  has  recently  been  said  in 
the  pipers,  ia  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  product  of 
the  common  myrtle  bush,  to  be  found  in  every  roadside 

thicket  in  North  Carolina A  letter  from  Paris  says : 

"  All  the  spring  and  summer  costumes  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  profusion  of  jewelry.  Gems  glitter  at  the  en- 
terbiinments  of  watering-places  as  much  as  in  the  ball- 
rooms of  Paris.  Many  bracelets  cover  the  arms;  corals, 
chased  gold  and  enamelled  ornaments  are  in  good  taste, 

even  when  worn  with  the  morning  costume." The 

lat*;st  dog  story  is  of  two  dogs  who  fell  to  figliting  in  a 
saw  mill.  In  the  course  of  the  tussle,  one  of  the  dogs 
went  plump  against  a  saw  in  rapid  motion,  which  cut 


him  in  two  instanter.  The  hind  legs  ran  away,  but 
the  fore  legs  continued  the  fight  and  whipped  the  other 

dog Col.  Fuller  writes  from  London  that  Victoria  is, 

bejond  all  question,  a  model  wife  and  mother,  as  well  as 
a  most  virtuous  and  gracious  queen.  Her  subjects  love 
her  so  well  that  no  radical  republican  wit  dares  to  carica- 
ture or  satirize  her.  Quite  different  is  it  with  Prince  Al- 
bert, who  is  often  Punrhrd^  when  the  dear  little  queen 
says,  in  her  wife-like  a  flection  a  ten  ess — "  Why  don't  they 

ridicule  me  instead?" A  young  man  in  Wisconsin 

recently  committed  suicide  because  he  could  not  get  bis 
raft  through  Yellow  River.  He  told  his  friends  that  if 
he  couldn't  run  a  raft  through  the  Yellow  River  without 
getting  stuck  he  would  hang  himself.     He  got  stuck  and 

then  kept  his  word The  British   Parliament  has 

passed  an  act  to  grant  facilities  to  provide  recreation- 
grounds  for  adults  and  playgrounds  for  children.  Cor- 
porations and  parishes  may  now  provide  such  places, 
which  the  act  declares  to  be  much  required,  and  benevo- 
lent individuals  may  bequeath  property  not  exceeding 
£1000  in  amount  for  such  purposes.  Regulations  are 
to  be  made  for  the  recreation  and  playgrounds  to  he 

formed The  Milwaukee  papers  say  that  never  since 

the  State  was  settled  has  there  been  euch  agricultural 
activity.  There  is  hardly  an  acre  fit  for  the  plow  that 
has  not  been  put  under  cultivation  in  some  way,  and  a 

tremendous  crop  is  expected The  city  council  of 

Quebec  have  taken  steps  to  place  a  public  drinking  foun- 
tain in  every  market  place  in   that  city A  Paris 

journal  says  that  the  pope,  on  receiving  the  Duke  of 
Grammont,  recently,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  promising  him  protection,  his  holi- 
ness, holding  up  a  crucifix,  observed,  "Behold  my  only 
support  " It  was  said  of  a  crafty  Israelite,  who  de- 
serted the  Hebrew  faith,  without  embracing  that  of  the 
Christians,  and  yet  endeavored  to  make  both  parties  sub- 
servient to  his  selfish  views,  that  he  resembled  the  blank 
leaf  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  belonging  to 
neither,  and  making  a  cover  of  both. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  Sardinians  continue  to  achieve  successes,  and  Gari- 
baldi, in  especial,  has  earned  the  fame  of  the  most  daring 
partizan  leader  of  modern  times.  He  appears  as  reckless 
of  odds  against  him  as  when  he  out  his  way  out  of  Rome 
in  1849. — The  terms  offered  by  the  British  government  to 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  are  eight  per  cent, 
guarantee  on  the  stock  for  twenty-five  years,  provided 
the  cable  is  in  successful  operation  at  the  rate  of  100 
words  per  hour,  and  they  will  pay  £20,000  per  annum 
for  government  messages  transmitted  over  the  cable — 
original  arrangement  for  9fl4,000  per  annum  to  stand 
good.  The  company,  in  return,  to  surrender  exclusive 
privilege  to  land  cable  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. — It 
is  rumored  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  return  to  France  in 
August,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  engaged  in  a  fierce 
campaign  to  say  when  he  will  return — if  ever. — Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  is  in  a  precarious  state  of  health, 
but  the  Advertiser  contradicts  the  report  of  her  having 
entered  a  convent-— Masses  of  siege  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition continued  to  be  shipped  at  the  port  of  Marseilles 
for  the  seat  of  war. — The  position  of  Germany  is  regarded 
with  great  anxiety — on  its  action  depends  the  question 
of  universal  war  in  Europe.  It  is  provided  by  an  article 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  case  such  a  State  is 
threatened  or  attacked  in  its  possessions  outside  of  the 
Confederation,  the  obligation  to  take  measures  of  com- 
mon defence,  to  participate  in  the  war  or  to  furnish  help, 
is  only  incumbent  on  the  Confederation  if  the  Diet,  after 
having  deliberated  in  limited  council,  finds  in  the  plu- 
rality of  votes  that  there  is  danger  for  the  federal  terri- 
tory. Austria  is  intriguing  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
Diet. 

English  Preparations. 

The  English  papers  contain  a  number  of  paragraphs 
relative  to  the  movements  of  the  militia  and  yeomanry 
corps,  indicating  considerable  activity  amongst  tho.=e 
branches  of  the  home  defences.  The  United  Service  Ga- 
zette says:  "  An  order  has  been  issued  for  the  removal 
of  the  military  stores  1\  ing  in  the  tower  moat.  We  con- 
sider this  is  preparatory  to  serving  oat  the  50.000  mus- 
kets which  the  gentlemen  from  the  war-office  told  the 
commission  were  useless — excepting  in  case  of  an  inva- 
sion." The  18th  company  of  royal  engineers  is  to  put 
the  line  of  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Weymouth  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  to  erect  batteries  and  earthworks 
for  mountiog  heavy  guns.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Southampton,  also,  preparations  are  making  for  the 
erection  of  defences.  The  corps  of  royal  eigineers  is  to 
be  strengthened,  and  recruiting  is  ordered  for  that 
purpose. 

A  Sign  of  the  Times. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  gastronomic  establish- 
ments in  Marseilles  has  ornamented  his  signboard  with  a 
new  sketch,  representing  a  chasseur  of  Vincennes  sittiug 
quietly  on  a  bank  smoking  his  pipe,  with  his  riHe  lying 
on  the  ground  beside  him  ;  in  front  of  him  and  ata  short 
distance  are  two  Austrian  grenadiers  with  their  muskets 
on  the  charge,  and  between  whom  and  the  Frenchman 
the  following  short  coUoqtiy  is  supposed  to  take  place: 
"  Well,  my  little  Frenchman,  will  you  not  attack  us?" 
"No;  I  am  waiting  until  there  arc  six  of  you!'"  This 
warlike  and  attractive  sign  has  had  its  effect,  for  all  the 
soldiers  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  give  that  house  a 
preference. 

Crops  in  Franco. 

All  the  accounts  received  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  France  announce  that  the  appearance  of  the 
crops  is  magnificent,  &s  far  as  regards  corn  and  hay. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  observation  does  not  apply  to 
the  vines.  The  frost  last  montli  caused  much  damage. 
Accounts  from  Valencay,  in  the  ludre,  state  that  the 
frosts  destroyed  nine-tenths  of  the  buds  on  the  vines 
The  vine  growers  are  in  despair,  seeing  the  prospect  for 
the  next  vintage  so  bad. 


The  late. Marquis  of  Waterford. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a  monument  to  this  nobleman; 
and  the  subj*>ct  has  been  referred  to  the  Earl  of  Howth, 
Lord  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lord  Ingestre  One  idea  that 
has  been  suggested  is,  the  erection  of  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue,  which  would  cost  about  £1500,  in  the  demense  of 
Curraghmore;  another  is,  erecting  such  a  monument  in 
the  centre  of  the  people's  park  in  Waterford;  while  a 
third  is,  to  imitate  the  example  lately  set  in  the  Welling- 
ton Memorial,  and  raise  funds  to  build  and  endow  an  in- 
stitution for  the  relief  of  jockeys  or  huntsmen  who  are 
disabled  by  accident  or  overtaken  by  old  age.  Which  of 
the  three  will  be  adopted  we  are  not  as  yet  informed; 
but  the  latter  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  spirit 
of  tlie  age. 

The  French  Loan. 

The  Moniteur  contains  a  report  of  the  minister  of 
finance  respecting  the  new  loan.  The  subscribed  capital 
is  2307  million  francs.  80  million  francs  have  been  sub- 
scribed in  sums  of  10  francs  rente.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers is  525,000.  The  report  points  out  that  such  re- 
sults prove  the  solidity  of  the  French  financial  system, 
and  the  wealth,  power  and  patriotism  of  France.  They 
also  show  the  intimate  union  of  France  and  the  emperor, 
and  the  entire  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  who  presides  over  its 
destinies. 

Iiouis  Napoleon's  Tent, 

The  tent  occupied  by  the  emperor  in  the  campaign  is  a 
masterpiece  of  construction,  so  entirely  does  it  combine 
Comfort  with  lightness.  It  is  the  same  which  was  to  have 
served  for  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  when  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  emperor  should  proceed  thither.  His 
majesty  has  under  the  same  canvass  his  bedroom,  sitting- 
room,  cabinet — in  fact,  a  complete  snite  of  rooms.  The 
emperor's  work-table  is  the  one  which  was  used  by  Na- 
poleon I.  in  his  immortal  campaigns. 

Calcutta  and  liondon. 

The  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  says :  "  The 
grand  idea  of  connecting  Calcutta  with  Londou  by  an 
electric  wire  is  about  to  be  realized,  a  portion  of  the  cable, 
900  miles  in  length,  having  already  reached  Table  Bay. 
In  a  few  mouths  the  capitals  of  India  and  England  will 
be  only  a  few  hours  apart,  in  point  of  time." 

An  Ancient  Tomb. 

They  have  discovered,  in  the  peninsula  of  St  Maur 
les  Fosses  of  Paris,  the  tomb  of  a  Celtic  chief,  buried 
with  his  wife,  his  horse,  and  his  arms,  more  than  twenty- 
five  centuries  ago. 

The  "War  Correspondent, 

William  Russell,  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  has  been  lamed  during  his  India  expe- 
rience by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  wa^  on  his  way  to 
the  seat  of  the  Austrian  war,  but  has  returned. 

French  "War  Songs. 

The  "  Piemontaise,"  a  new  war-song  much  in  vogue  in 
Paris,  contains  a  hue  that  runs  thus:  "  En  querra  pour 
la  liberte."  Some  regiments,  it  is  said,  chanted  the 
Marseillaise  on  leaving  the  capital. 

A  Family  of  Soldiers, 

Five  sons  of  the  celebrated  Count  Caesar  Balbo  are 
marching  under  the  Sardinian  Standard.  One  of  them 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  first  skirmish  with  the 
enemy. 

Salviani  the  Artist. 

At  Palermo,  the  tenor  Salviani,  vho  sung  some  time 
since  at  New  York,  in  the  **  Prophet,"  has  been  singing 

in  "  Trovatore  "  and  "  Traviata." 

A  Female  Spy, 

It  is  stated  in  the  Turin  papers  that  a  female  spy  has 
been   discovered  in   that  capital  by  two  of  Garibaldi's 

soldiers. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Life  of  Luthrr  By  CnEVALicR  Bunsen.  New  York: 
Delisser  &  Proctor  (successors  to  Stanford  &  Swords), 
608  Broadway.     18mo.    pp.  250. 

Bunsen's  life  of  Luther  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
is  the  best  brief  biography  extant  of  the  great  reformer. 
It  is  here  elegantly  printed,  and  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  Carlyle's  estimate  of  his  genius  and  character  and  an 
appendix  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  with  copious  notes. 
For  sale  by  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase. 

TuR  Good  News  of  Gop.    Sermons  by  Charles  Kingslet. 

New  York:  Burt,  Hutchinson  &  Abbey.     12mo.    pp. 

370.     1859. 

Everything  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "Alton 
Locke"'  and  '"Hypatla"  is  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
sermons  comprised  in  this  volume  are  characterized  by 
original  thought,  sincere  and  powerful  eloquence.  Bos- 
ton: Bartlett  &  Mile.-*.  68  Cotnhill. 

New  Star  Papers:  or,  Views  and  Experiences  op  Re- 

LiGioos   Sdrjects.     By  ilKNar   Ward   Beecher.     New 

York:  Derby  &  Jackson.     12mo.     pp.  403.     1859. 

This  volume  will  l)e  warmly  welcomed  by  thousands 

of  the  reading  public  who  engerly  catch  whatever  falls 

from  the  pen   of  Mr.  Beecher      It  embraces  a  variety  of 

topics,  and  many  of  them  are  handled  with  great  felicity 

and  vigor. 

Chrisna,  the  Queen  of  the  Danube.    By  the  author  of 
"Picciola"     Translated  from   the  French  by  Anne  T. 
Wood.     New  York:  Delisser  &  Proctor,  108  Broadway. 
This  highly  interesting  and  romantic  story  i*  from  the 
pen   of   Saintine,    the  author  of    that  charming  work 
"  Picciola."    The  translation  has  been  admirably  execu- 
ted by  Mrs.  Wood  (formerly  Miss  Wilbur)  with  whos* 
renditions  of  French  stories  the  readers  of  the  *"  Flag  of 
our  Union  '    and   the    **  Pictorial "    arc   familiar.    Al- 
though everybody  now-adays  can  read  French,  yet  very 
few  have  the  ability  of  making  translations  from  that 
language  into  pure  and  idiomatic   English.     Mr.«.  Wood 
is  one  of  those  few.  and  her  style  is  as  excellent  as  her 
translations  are  faitbful. 

Counterparts:  or,  The  Cross  of  Love.  By  the  author 
of  Charles  Auchester.  Boston:  Mayhew  &  Baker. 
8vo.    pp.  262. 

The  brilliancy  and  merit  of  "  Charles  Auchester  "  were 
so  great  that  we  confess  to  have  felt  some  misgivings  in 
taking  up  the  book  before  us.  We  were  afraid  of  short- 
comings. But  we  have  been  most  agreeably  dii^ap pointed 
in  the  perusal.  It  is  a  work  of  high  art.  deeply  interest- 
ing as  a  story,  admirable  in  lU  delineation  of  character 
and  descriptions.  "  It  is  a  '-sensation  book."  but  the 
emotions  it  excite?  are  of  the  right  kind.  The  book  Is 
got  up  in  a  very  neat  style. 
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IC?' Tf.bms  for  Advertisino.— Tic«i(i/:A''''  ''""■'  P" 
line.  AdvertiseaientB  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  l:irge 
edition  occupies  fonrt^tn  days  in  printing-     Address 

M.  M   BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Projitielor. 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 
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1500   Pictorial   Dlustratioas. 

WEBSTERS  Ui\  A  BRIDGED 

NEW    PICTORIAL    EDITION. 


VTe  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  Webster's  Una- 
briilgej  Dictionary,  containing 

1500  Pictorial  Illustrations, 

BEADTIFOLLY  EXECUTED, 

9000  to  10,000  New  Words  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Tabic  of  Sj-nonyuiH,  by  Prof.  Goodrich, 

In  which  more  than  two  thous.vnd  words  are  carefully 
discriminated,  forming  a  fuller  work  on  P^nglLsh  SjnoD- 
ynis,  of  itself,  than  any  other  issued,  beside  Crabb,  and 
believed  in  advauce  of  that. 

Tabic  giving  Pronunciation  of  Names  of  8000 
Distinguished  Persons  of  Modern  Times, 

Peculiar  Us«  of  Wards  and  Terms  in  the  Bible^ 

With  other  New  Features,  together  with  all  the  Matter 

of  Previous  Editions. 

In  One  Volume  or  1750  Pagcn. 
PRICK  $6  50. 

Specimen  Pages  of  Illustrations  and  other  new  fea- 
tures will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  publishers. 
Will  be  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

ICr"  "  GET  THE  BEST  "    Get  Webster. 

G.  &  C.  SIERRIAM, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

CiREAT  M'OKK  OIV  CATTL,JB, 

AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 
BY  DR.  GEORGE  H    DADO,  V.  S., 
Author  of  •'  Modern  Uorse  Doctor,"  etc.,  etc. 
This  valuable  book  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  us  about  the  first  of  July.     It  is  without  doubt 
the  most   thorough  work   on   Cattle  yet  offered  to  the 
American  people,  and  the  most  valuable  work  from  the 
pen   of   its  distinguished  author,   whose   reputation  is 
world-wide. 

It  will  be  published  in  one  handsome  12mo  volume, 
with  numerous  illustrations.     Price,  %\  25 

JOHN    P.    JKVV^ETT    <t    CO  . 

juce25  2w         PnnusiiEES,  20  (Vashinoton  St.,  Boston. 

NAMES  CUT  IN  STENCIL  PLATES,  IN 
6frnum  ^evt,  Italic,  Roman  & 
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and  the  BEST  INDKI.IBLE  INK  for  marking  clothiDg, 
etc.,  without  sizing,  at 

METCALF'S    STENCIL    ROOMS, 
IVo.  45  1-2  .Salem  St.,  Boston. 

0="  Business  Plates,  Steel  Stamps  and  Brands  made  to 
order.  Brass  Alphabets,  Indelible  Ink,  Ti  pe,  Thin  Brass 
and  Stencil  Stock,  wholtsale  niirl  retail.  Plates  for  cloth- 
ing cut  in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time. 

THOMAS  S.  DROWIVE, 

MANUPACTURBR   OF 

FINE  GOLD  JEWELRY,  CHAINS,  etc. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM, 
IVo.  1.51  ^VnMhiusloii  Street,  Boston. 

junelS  Repairing  done  promptly.  5w 

€ooI  Soda  with  Iced  Syrups. 

BROWN'S  Soda  Water,  drawn  through  Nichole's  Pa- 
tent Syrup  Appamtus,  every  sjrup  being  packed  in 
ice.  Also,  Brown's  Hock  and  Claret  Soda,  to  be  had 
only  at  the  Apothecary  Store  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  at  his  saloon  adjoining  the  post- 
"'"'^^e tf junelS 

WAiVTED. 

'Son  '"'"'*  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
*J\J\J  agents,  in  a  busine,ss  ea.sy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  *100  per  month.  A  capital  of  So  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  em-lo'ie  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BKOIV'N  &  Co.. 

junel  3m  Ilookset,  N.  H. 


WORTH  THIMiING  OK.-Many  of  our  reiders 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  Ijiog  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble »heir  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  thev  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
hooks  IS  accumulated  in  a  Uttle  wh'ile  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  trifling  cost. 

v„  Qo  TO-    .      a.  '*'■  ■"•  BALLOU,  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 


rPHIS    DAY    PUBLISHED. 

THE  NOVEL  OF  NOVELS, 

COUIVTEKPABTS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"CHARLES  AUCHESTER." 

Old  or  Young,  Rich  or  Poor,  you  must  read 

COIJIVTERPARTS. 

If  you  intend  travelling,  get  a  copy  of 

COUIVTERPARTS. 

If  you  stay  at  home,  get 

COUIVTERPARTS. 

An  elegant  edition  of 

COUNTERPARTS. 

In  cloth Price,  $100. 

A  cheap  edition  of 

COUNTERPART  S. 

In  paper Price,  50  cents. 

MAYHEW    &    BAKER, 

Publishers, 208  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
rpHE  GKEAT  "WOHK  OP   THE  YEAR. 

BV    R.  niORRIS    COPEI^AND,  Esq. 

Is  now  ready  for  subscribers  and  on  sale  at  the  book- 
stores. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
june25     SO  'WnNhingtou  St.,  Boston.  8w 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

BV 

ELEIOT    &    WHITE, 

A  fine  fac-simile  in  Lithography,  by  D'Avignon,  of  the 
beautiful  engraving 

"  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE." 

COMPETENT  critics  pronounce  it  the  finest  drawing 
ever  executed  in  this  country. 
Regardless  of  margin,  the  size  of  the  crayon  is  15  by 
19  inches,   portrait  style.    The   Proofs  and  Prints,  on 
India,  require  a  ftame  about  22  by  26  inches. 

PRICES. 

Proofs  on  India,  without  letters $2  00 

Prints  on  India,  with  letters,  including  poetry,  etc. .  1  50 
Prints  on  plain  paper,  for  Grecian  painting  or  fram- 
ing   125 

Purcha-sers  should  be  careful  to  obtaio  M.  D'Avignon's 
representation  of  this  subject.  It  may  be  found  with 
printsellers  generally. 

Copies  of  this  or  any  other  print  in  our  folios,  which 
contains  nearly  four  thousand  different  subjects,  sent  by 
mail  or  express,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  publication 
price  by 

EI.I.IOT  &  ^VIIITE, 
PRINTSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS,  4w 

jelS     322  Washiugton  St., opposite  Adams  House, Boston. 

WIEEIAM  A.  OREEIVE, 

FINE   ART   COMMISSION    AGENT, 

KOOM  No.  21  MERCANTILE  BUILDING, 

NO.    16   SUMMER   street,  BOSTON. 

HE  will  also  devote  attention  to  furnishing  tasteful 
FRAMES    for    P,^iatings,   Drawings,    Engravings, 
Photographs,  Mirrors,  etc 

A  lot  of  Fine  Engravings  just  received  and  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

CT™  W.  A.  G.  will  wait  on  his  customers  at  their  resi- 
dences or  places  of  business,  if  desired. 
Office  hours  from  11  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.        mayU  eop3m 

BOGLES  WIGS  A^D  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit.     NONE  cin  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try— be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  SI  00,  and  »1  ,50. 

Are  you  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  60  cents,  75  cents,  $1  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Piopiictor,  ^V.  BO«I>E,  20a  AVashing- 
ton  .**trcct,  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar. eoply may28 

BURGMDM,ER*S    PIANO-FORTE   SCHOOL. 
A  New  Edition,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth.     Price. 

S2  00. 

Published  by  OI.IVER  OITSOIV  &  Co., 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

SAMUEE  MASURY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(up  one  flight  of  st.virs.) 
289  WASHINGTON  STRKET,  KOSTON. 

(E7="  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types  taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         juue4  tf 

NEW  SPRI1VO  TRIMME^GS. 

J.     C.     OSOOOD, 

19  WINTER  STREET, 

Has  just  received,  and  is  constantly  receiving,  NEW 
STYLES  OF  DRESS  TRIM.V1INGS.  which  the  Ladies  are 
invited  to  examine.  tf  niaj28 

PARSONS    &    GIKBY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3ml5  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


BUY    THE    BEST 


ANDREW      EANERGAN'S 

(Successor  to  Sanderson  &  I>anergan) 

FIRE     WORKS. 

IIOI.UEIV,  CUTTER  &  Co., 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

32  &  38  Federal  Street,  and  107,   111,  113 

juoell       Congress  Street,  Boston.  3w 

NOKTHEKN 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Co., 

OF  EONDON. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


SiibKcribccI  Capita! $A,'208,000. 

Paid  np  Capital  and  Surplus. .    -i,i9l,WW. 
Annual  Revenue,  nearly 1,000,000. 

FOR    IN'SUR.VNCE   APPLY   TO 

OLIVER  BREWSTER, 

ATTORNEY   AND  GENERAL  AGENT, 
IVo.  4  State  .Street. 


F.  S.  PIIEI.P.S,  RcNidcnt  Secretary, 
4w       A.  I.  8AAVVEK,  Surveyor.        junel 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
that  a  tou^k  hcff  steak  when  cnokfd  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  ren/fered  ef/itatty  as  ttndtr  as  the  surlvin  sttak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Oas  Cookiuj^  Apparatus). 

Oas  Flat-iron  Heaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  anfl  Pipe. 

W .     F  .     SHAW, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

N03.  80  AND  93  MILK  STREET,  AND  94  CONGRESS  ST., 
Importers  and   Dealers  in  all  descrip- 
tions of   Paper,    Paper  Slock,   and 
JTInnufacturcrs'IYIaterials.  Print- 
in$[,     AVriling,     and     Colored 
Papers,    of    every    variety, 

MADE    TO    ORDER. 

spSO  3m 

c?"      Something  JVew!     -a 

''^  Agents  toanted,  to  go  into  a  -^ 
^^^  New  and  Honorable  Jiusiness,  -^ 
"^  which  will  2X11/  from  $15  to  $30  -^ 
^^^  weekly.  No  Humbug.  Satisfac--^^ 
'^-^  tion  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  -^ 
^^^ for  particulars,  which  are  free. '^ 

S.  M.  MYRICK  &  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Kr- 


-£2 


ERYSIPl'LAS. 

FOR  Erysipelas,  and  especially  for  the  periodic  forms 
which  are  so  difiicult  to  prevent  and  cure,  the  PE- 
RURIAN  SYRUP  is  a  sure  remedy.  It  not  only  dissi- 
pates the  angry  inflammation  on  the  surface,  but,  by  its 
purifying  properties,  renovates  the  whole  sj  stem  and  pro- 
tects it  against  further  attacks. 

BOOK    BI]>'DI1\0. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
At  IVo.  32  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON, 
tf  Bahoo's  PoBLisniNO  HoDSE.         june25 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    Sc     Co.'s 

American,  French,  IIomoeop.mhic,  and  Vanilla  Premidm 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Bkoma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Hom(eopaihic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Suells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages. 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dj.speptic  cases  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  pbjsicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York: 
Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  V.  Brundigc.  Baltimore; 
Kennett,   Dudley    &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 
generally.                               WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 
6m »        13 Dorchester.  Mass. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OTTE  UNION 

is  for  sale  everywhere  for  POUR  cents  per  copy.  It  is  the 
best  miscelaneous  weeklv  journal  in  the  country.  En- 
tirely Original.     •f2  per  annum 

M   M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
No  22  Winter  Street,  tf 


s 


HEKT  .UllLSlC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  one  iveelc. 


BRILLUINT  8T0BIES! 

We  have  iio%v  on  haud  and  for  ?ale,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories,  in  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
richly  illustrated  with  large  original  engravingF,  and  form- 
ing the  cheapest  books  in  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Every  one  of  the^e  works  was  written  cxprefsly  for  thin 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid]  for 
twenty  ctnts  each,  or  six  copies,  post  paid^  one  dollar. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  Toe  Prophet- 
OF  THE  BoHMER  \Vali>.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
n  ,  of  Germany.  The  ecenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
nerve  and  interest. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANU3  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Oua  Ladt  of  the 

Ocean.     A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.    This  is 

a  story  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  ITth  century,  and  is 

fraught  with  the  sanguinary  incidents  of  those  times. 

Written  for  us  by NED  BUNTLINE. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE  :  or,  The  Dumb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.     This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Ea.stern  world  graphically  narrated,  altogether  exhibit- 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

RODERICK  THE  ROVER:  or,  The  Spirit  of  the 
Wave.  This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 
times,  depicting  .scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 
varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  The  Rover  of  the  Irish  Seas.    A 

Tale  of  Galway  Bay.     A  story  of  the  early  history  of 

Ireland,  narrating  events  of  deep  interest   to  every 

lover  of  Erin. 

Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wanherino  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read— of  all  its  author  bafi  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  11.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LARK:  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Looisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  SMUGGLER :  or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  J». 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or.  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  baud 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt-  HENRY  P   CHEEVER. 

RED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

PAUL  LAROON :  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles. 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  ^/teenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or.  The  Russian  and  Circassian 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circas&ia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  lor  us  by AUSTIN  C  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  of  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

AVritten  lor  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  pome  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  fory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON, 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR :  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  of 
Virginia  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portrayirg 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  htm  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation.  It  depicts  to  the  life  some  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE:  or,  The  Regula- 
tors AND  Moderators.  This  is  a  mostcaptivatingand 
hfelikc  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J  H.  ROBINSON. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  PuhUshrr. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mas 
[C7="  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DHAWINGEOOM   COMPANION. 


,     ALGERLiN  CAFE. 

The  engraving  on  this 
page  is  from  a  drawing 
made  upon  the  spot,  and 
presents  an  accurate  rep- 
resentation of  Oriental 
manners,  such  as  may  he 
witnessed  in  any  Eastern 
caK,- whether  in  Algiers, 
Stamboul,  Cairo  or  Ispa- 
han. In  all  cities  of  the 
Orient  you  find  the  same 
venerable  or  striking  fig- 
ures, the  same  flowing 
drapery,  the  same  quiet 
and  persistent  devotion  to 
the  luxury  of  the  pipe. 
Eminent  gravity  at  the 
hour  of  fumigation  al- 
ways distinguishes  the 
Orientals.  They  are  nev- 
er "  fast  "  except  in  the 
rush  of  battle,  and  bustle 
and  smoking  are  never 
associated  with  them. 
They  love  to  sit  calmly, 
in  quiet,  steady  nooks, 
and  to  breathe  in  the  in- 
cense of  the  weed,  emit- 
ting the  smoke  with  a 
calm  expiration,  dream- 
ing the  while  of  the  fa- 
bled delights  of  their  par- 
adise. Sometimes  their 
enjoyment  is  enhanced 
and  their  minds  pleasant- 
ly stimulated  by  listening 
to  the  tales  of  the  pro- 
fessional story-teller,  with 
his  ingenious  and  com- 
plicated narratives  of 
love  and  war  and  en- 
chantment, with  his  mar- 
vels of  flying  palaces, 
and  hideous  Afrites,  and 
Ghouls,  and  caves  ot 
treasure,  and  princesses 
beautiful  as  h  o  u  r  i  s  . 
Sometimes  the  Oriental 
solaces  himself,  as  he 
wooes  the  fragrant  weed, 
with  the  spectacle  of 
graceful  dancing-girls, 
bending  and  swimming 
before  him  in  a  thousand 
attitudes  of  grace  and 
beauty.  But  he  never 
dances  him.self.  He  is 
too  proud  and  too  indo- 
lent. He  despises  the 
Prankish  dogs  for  their 
love  of  Terpsichorean 
exercise,  which  he  re- 
gards as  unmanly  and 
effeminate.  The  princi- 
pal figure  in  our  group, 
who  sits  smoking  in  his 
flowing  robes,  would 
really  rather  die  than 
dance,  and  from  his  stsit- 
uesqueattitude  you  would 
believe  him  incapable  of 
any  exertion.  You  would 
hardly  recognize  him  if 
you  beheld  him  on  his  fa- 
vorite mare  sweeping  like 
a  hawk  to  the  battle  or 
the  foray.  He,  too, 
"  knows  the  war  of  the 
desert."  Yes,  and  he, 
too,  can  play  his  part  in 
the  wild  Arab  "  fantasia," 
galloping  like  mad 
amidst  a  group  of  merry- 
makers as  wild  as  him- 
self, tossing  his  long 
musket  in  the  air,  and 
firing  it  over  the  head  of 
his  horse  as  he  dashes 
along  in  furious  career. 
There  are  many  curious 
contradictions  in  the 
Oriental  character.     The 

descriptions  of  many  Eastern  travellers  abound 
with  pictures  of  the  antipodean  life  and  manners 
of  the  Orient. 


SCENE   m   AN   ALGERIAN   CAFE. 


MlJR\T'SCOlIKA(iE. 

He  was  reviewing  several  battalions  in  the 
Campo  di  Martc,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  fire 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  staff,  who  stood  near 
the  king,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet.  Tlie  wound- 
ed man  had  stood  so  immediately  behind  the 
king  that  all  present  supposed  that  the  hall  had 
been  directed  against  the  king  himself,  and  what 
made  the  case  more  serious  was,  that  the  shot 


had  come  from  a  battalion  of  the  royal  guard, 
amongst  which  were  many  Carbonari.  The 
officers  in  attendance  upon  the  king  entreated 
him  to  order  the  fire  to  cease  ;  but  he  smiled  as 
he  replied,  "  I  see  that  you  suspect  the  bullet 
was  purposely  fired  at  me  ;  but  you  are  in  error, 
for  children  never  desire  the  death  of  their 
lather."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  present- 
ed himself  successively  in  front  of  each  battalion 
and  ordered  them  to  fire.  This  intrepidity  of 
the  king  entirely  destroyed  any  latent  feelings 
against  him  which  might  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  Carbonari  soldiers.-Pe/Jt's  Memoirs. 


ALESSANDRIA. 

Alessandria  or  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the 
province  in  Piedmont  of  the  same  name,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain  declining  towards 
the  east,  6.5  miles  by  road,  46  miles  direct  dis- 
tance E.S.E.  of  Turin  ;  60  miles  by  road,  and 
48  miles  direct  distance  S.S.W.  of  Milan,  and 
40  miles  direct  N.  by  W.  of  Genoa  ;  in  lat.  44  54 
N.,  long.  8  .38  E  ;  on  the  river  bank  of  the  Ta- 
naro.  It  extends  across  the  narrow  marshy 
tract  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Bormida 
witli  that  river ;  and  has  an  altitude  of  203  feet 


above  the  sea  level.  This 
city — which  has  been 
styled  the  Boulevard  of 
Piedmont — was,  until  re- 
cently, enclosed  on  three  . 
sides  by  a  strongly  forti- 
fied wall,  while  extensive 
outworks  ran  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Tanaro  ; 
on  the  opposite  or  west 
side  of  that  river  is  the 
citadel,  a  sexagonal  work, 
which  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  means  of  a 
covered  stone  bridge  of 
fifteen  arches.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river 
it  is  sheltered  by  a  chain 
of  small  hills  extending 
from  Monte  Calieri  east- 
ward to  a  bold  and  beau- 
tiful height  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  the  city, 
which  is  crowned  by  a 
fine  castle  and  tower. 
The  principal  buildings 
with  which  Alessandria 
is  adorned  are  the  town 
and  government  houses, 
which  are  situated  in  a 
handsome  square  decora- 
ted with  trees — the  Pa- 
lazzo Gobilini,  the  civil 
and  military  hospitals, 
the  cathedral,  six  parish 
churches,  four  convents, 
fourteen  hospitals  and 
asylums,  an  academy  of 
arts,  several  schools,  and 
a  royal  college,  and  a 
gymnasium.  In  the  year 
1806  its  population  was 
estimated  at  35,216;  in 
the  year  1855  its  popula- 
tion was  21,520  exclusive 
of  the  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  4500.  But,  taking 
in  the  sixteen  suburban 
villages  lying  within  the 
walls,  its  aggregate  pop- 
ulation in  1855  was 
39,294.  It  has  some 
spinning  mills,  and  man- 
ufactories of  silk,  linen, 
cotton  and  wax  candles. 
The  central  position  of 
this  city  with  respect  to 
Milan,  Genoa  and  Turin 
its  command  of  the  Ta- 
naro and  Bormido,  and 
of  several  of  the  most 
important  routes  of  com- 
munication with  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  render 
it  one  of  considerable 
commercial  influence  and 
resort.  Its  fairs,  held  in 
the  end  of  April  and  be- 
ginning of  October,  are 
among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Italy.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  a  railway  was 
opened  from  Alessandria 
to  Voghora,  which  is  to 
be  carried  on  to  Stradella, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Parma, 
and  so  unite  the  Pied- 
montese  lines  with  the 
great  Central  Italian  line. 
Alessandria  would  thus 
form  the  central  point  of 
the  great  trank  or  princi- 
pal railway  lines  of  Sar- 
dinia, one  of  which  passes, 
by  way  of  Genoa,  across 
the  Appenines ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  way  of  Turin,  to 
Asti  and  to  Parma ;  and 
the  third,  by  Valenza  and 
Novara,  to  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore.  Alessandria  was 
taken  by  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  in  1522;  sus- 
tained an  unsuccessful  siege  by  the  French  in 
1657,  and  after  an  obftinate  resistance,  fell  into 
their  bands  in  1707.  The  present  citadel  was 
begun  in  1730  and  finished  in  1745.  In  1796  it 
made  a  conditional  surrender  to  Bonaparte.  In 
1799  it  fell  before  the  combined  armies  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go, in  1800,  was  regained  by  the  French,  who 
expended  neariy  50,000,000  francs  upon  its  forti- 
fications, and  retained  it  until  1814,  when  the 
province  became  a  portion  of  the  Sardinian  do- 
minions, and  the  fortifications  were  to  a  great 
extent  razed. — Boston  Courier. 
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